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PREFATORY NOTE 


The principal points in which the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY differs from other dictionaries are fully dis- 
cussed in the Preface, but it may be well to draw attention to the following ; 

(1) Compound Words are inserted under the first element of the compound, and not in the place they would 
occupy in strictly alphabetical order, if the second element were taken into account. Thus Ant-bear is inserted after 
Ant, and not after Antatrophic. 

(2) The Pronunciation is indicated by diacritical marks, a key to which will be found at the foot of the several 
pages, but the division into syllables has been based solely on pronunciation, and with no reference t6 the etymology 
of the word. In syllables wherein two or more vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them 
which gives its sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mute. Thus, in brZad, sea, 
floaty the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt brld> se,flol. Words of more than one syllabic bear a 
mark upon the accented syllable, as dl'-l2r. 

(3) The Etymology will be found enclosed within brackets immediately following each word. To understand 
the plan adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from modem languages to ancient ; and (2) that when 
after a word there appears such a derivation as this — "In Fr. . . . Sp. . . . Port. . . . Ital. . . . from Lat . . 
the meaning is, not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese,. Spanish and French before reaching English, but that 
there are or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, all derived, like the English, from 
a Latin original. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following List, which contains the principal abbreviations employed in the Universal Dictionary, 
is inserted here for the convenience of persons using the work for the first time. A full list, containing also the chief 
abbreviations in general use, will be given at the end of the final volume. 


A.N. Anglo-Norman. 

Arab, Arahic. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Arm. Armorlcan. 

A.S. Aoglo Saxon. 

Aasyr. Assyrian. 

Boeh. Bohemian, or 
Czech. 

Bret Baa Breton, or 
Celtic ot Brittaay. 

Celt. Celtic. 

Cbal Chaldee. 

Dan. Danish. 

Dut. Dutch. 

E. Eastern, or East. 

E. Aram. East Araimran, 
generally called Chaldee. 
Eng, English, or England. 
Eth. Ethiojdc. 

Flem. Flemish. 

Fr. French. 

Fries. Friesland. 

Fria. Frisian. 

Gael. Gaelic. 

(Icr. German. 

Goth. Gothic 
Gr. Greek. 

Orla. Language of tha 

Orisons, 

Heb. Hebrew. 

Hind. Hindustani. 

Iccl. Iceland io. 

Ir. Irish. 

Ital. Italian. 

Lat. Latin, 

Lett. Lettish, Let ton Ian. 

L. Ger. 1/ow German, or 
Platt Deulncli. 

Lith. Lithuanian. 

Mag. Magyar. 

Med ire?. Lat. Mediaeval 
Latin. 

M. 11. Ger. Middlo High 
German. 

MM Lat. Latin of the 
Middlo Ag» s. 

N. New. 

N. II. Ger. New High 
German. 


Norm. Norman. 

Norw. Norwegian, Noree. 
O. Old. 

O. H Ger. Old High 
German. 

0. S. Old Saxon. 

Pars. Persian. 

Phoenic. Phoenician. 

Pol. Polish. 

Port. Portuguese. 

Prov, Provencal. 

Provinc. Provincial. 

Kabb. Rabbinical. 

Russ. Russian. 

8am. Samaritan. 

Sanac. Sanscrit. 

Serv. Servian. 

Slav. Slavonian. 

Sp. Spanish. 

Sw. Swedish. 

3yr. Syriac. 

Taut. Teutonic. 

Turk. Turkish. 

Walach. Walachian. 

Wei Welsh. 

or ( irfj . odjoctivo. 
adr. adverb. 
art. article. 
eonj. conjunction. 
interj. interjection. 
pa. par. past participle. 
paritclp . participial. 
prrp. preposition. 
pr.par . present participle, 
pro. pronoun, 
a., nuhst.) or yubfitan. aub- 
atnntlvo or noun. 
r. i. verb intmnsitlvo. 
r. t. verb transitive. 

nbhit. ablatlvo. 
ftecua. oceu«a , lve. 
agric. agriculture, 
alg. algebra, 
aunt, anatomy, 
antiq antiquities, 
aor norist. 

approx, approximate, -ly. 
arch, architecture. 


archaol. archaeology, 
arith. arithmetic, 
astrol. astrology, 
astron. astronomy. 
auxiL auxiliary. 

Bib. Bible, or Biblical, 
biol. biology, 
bot. botany, 
carp, carpentry. 

Cent. Centigrade, 
of. compare. 

C.G. S. Cen timet ro-gramme- 
aecoml. 

client, chemistry. 

Ch. hiat. Church history, 
chroo. chronology, 
class, classical, 
cogn. cognate, 
coram. commerce, 
comp, comparative, 
compos, composition, 
cnnchol. cnnchology. 
contr. contracted, or con- 
traction. 

crystal log. crystallogra- 
phy. 

def. definition, 
dor. derived, derivation, 
dhnio. diminutive, 
drum, drama, dramatically, 
dymnu. dynamics. 

E. East. 

eeclea. ecclesiastical, 
ccon. economy, 
c. g. rrsmpli (jrutla=*leT 
cxnmplo. 

elect, electricity. 

entom. entomology. 

otym. etymology. 

ex. example. 

f., nr fein. feminine. 

fig figurative, figuratively. 

fort, fortification. 

fr. from. 

freq frequentative 

fut. future. 

gen. general, generally. 

; pond, gender 
genlt. genitive. 


geoc. geography. 

geol. geology. 

geom. geometry, 
gram, grammar, 
her. heraldry, 
hiat. history, 
hor. horology, 
hortic. horticulture, 
hydraul. hydraulics, 
hydros, hydrostatics. 
f. f. id e,s/=that la. 
Ichtby. ichthyology. 

Ibid. ibldem= the same. 
Imp. Impersonal. 

Impcr. imperative. 

Indie. Indicative. 

infin. infinitive. 

Intens. Intensitive. 
lang. language. 

Linn. Linmeua. 
lit. literal, liferolly. 
inacli. machinery. 

m. or maae. mascullno. 
math, mathematics, 
modi, mechanics, 
ined. medicine, medical 
met metaphorically, 
metal metallurgy, 
metoph. metaphysics, 
uictrorol. meteorology, 
inoton. metonymy, 
mil., millt. military, 
min., minor, mineralogy, 
mod. modern. 

myth mythology'. 

N. North. 

n. or ncut. noiit. 

nat. phi I. natural philo- 
sophy. 

nout. nautical, 
nomin. nominative, 
mi mis. mnntMuntelogy. 
obj. object ive. 
obs. obsolete 
ord. ordinary 
ornlth. ornithology, 
paheonl. nalu-onlolegy. 
pass. pasMvc. 
path, pathology. 


perf. ]>erfect, 
pers. person, personal, 
persp. perspective, 
phar. pharmacy, 
phil. philosophy, 
philol. philology, 
phot, photography, 
phren. phrenology, 
phya. physiology, 
pi., plur. plural. 
port, poetry, or poetical- 
polit. ecou. political 
economy, 
poss. possessive, 
pref. prefix, 
prea, present, 
pret. preterite, 
prim, primary-, 
prlv. privative, 
prob. probable, Drobabl? 
pron. pronounced, 
pros, prosody. 

) aychol. psychology, 
pyrotech. pyrotechnic*, 
q v. quod n dr which ih 
rhet. rhetoric. 

Scrip. Scripture, 
sculp sculpture, 
sing singular. 

S. South. 

sp. gr. specific gravity 
spec, apedal, specially. 
aufT. autlU. 
aup. supine, 
snrg. surgery 
tech U clinical, 
tlieol. theology, 
trig, trigonometry, 
typog. typography, 
var. variety, 
viz. namely. 

W West, 
cool, zoology, 

• Kars, or obsolete. 

| Unusual, or special colv 
ftgpf. 

— equivalent to, or »Irt>I 
fvlng. 

* Not* bsoo — take notion 




* in fn?- I - bll - 1 - tf (2). s. [ Eog. infusible 
(2); -%.] The quality or slate of being in- 
fused ; capability of being fused or dissolved. 

* in fu§ i-ble (1), a. [Pref. ta* (2), and Eng. 
fusible (q.V.).] 

Chem ., Min., fc. ; That cannot be fused or 
dissolved; not admitting of fusion; not fusible. 

" VltrlficAllon U the but work of ft re. nud n fusion 
of the wit mill earth, wherein the fusible wit dniw* 
the earth mid infusible part Into one continuum.”— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt , bk. II., ch. 1. 

In fus-i-blo (2), a. [Pref. fa- (1), and Eng. 
fusible (q.v.).] Capable of being infused. 

* In fu^'-I-bie-ness, «. {Eng. infusible, and 
anff. -n«s$.] The same as Infusibility (q.v,). 

In fn-sion, s. [Lat. infusio, from infusus , 
pa. par. of inf undo; Fr. «fc Sp. infusion ; ltal. 
infusion*.) 

1. The act of infusing or pouring in or upon, 
as a liquid. 

"Of wbycb thyriKcs this infusion of water 1» one.” 
—Sir T. S/ore : It orkes, p. <91. 

* 2. The act or process of dipping in or into 
water ; Immersion. 

*• Baptism by infusion began to be Introduced In cold 
climates ." — Jorlin : Eccles. Hist . 

3. The aet or process of sleeping any sub- 
atanee, as a plant in a liquid for the purpose 
of extracting medicinal or other valuable 
virtues, essence, or qualities. 

4. The liquor obtained by steeping any sub- 
stance, ae a plant in a liquid ; a decoctiou. 

5. The act of infusing, instilling, or implant- 
ing in the mind ; instillation, inculcation. 

** In the working of aucli clensing of the aoule, and 
infusio- 1 of grace.' — Sir T Store : IV orkes, p. 386. 

C. That which is infused, instilled, or fm- 
plauted ; an inspiration. 

" No eoouer grows 

The soft infusion prevalent ami wide.” 

Thomson : Spring, 688. 

* 7. A mixture, a share, a blending. 

“ Of elegy there was the due infusion.'' 

Byron : Vision of Judgment, lx. 

•In fusion i^m, * In fu' sian ism (s as 
zb), s. [The lirst form from Eng. infusion ; 
•ism; the second from Low lat. in/usianis- 
mus = the teaching described in def.] 

Melaph. : The doctrine that the human soul 
Is an cmaoation from, or an influx of, the 
Divine Substance. It is akin to the teaching 
of Pythagoras and of the Stoics. Its de- 
fenders in Christian times have relied on 
Gen. ii. 7. lnfusionism is opposed to Trndn- 
eianism (q.v.) and to Creationism, the doctrine 
accepted by the Eastern and Western Church. 

•In-fu'-slve, a. [Eng. infuse) ; -ive.] Having 
the power of infusion or inspiration; inspiring. 

" Sing th« infusiva force of Spring on men.' 

Thomson ; Spring, 668. 

In fu-siiT 1 a, s. pi. [Not the pi. of Lat. infu- 
8orum = a pitcher, but Mod. Lat., from infusus , 
pa. par. of infundo - to pour in, to infuse, j 
1. Zool . ; Tlio name first given by Otto Frede- 
rick Miillerto the mostly mieroacopic anima- 
cula developed 
In organic In- 
fusions. A 
dibp of water 
from a weedy 
or otlierpoohir 
ditch, viewed 
by the micro- 
scope, contains 
them in count- 
less numbers. 

E h ren b e rg 
deemed them 
animals of 
comparatively 
high organiza- 
tion. Many of 
his Infusoria 
have been removed to the vegetable kingdom, 
and the others aiiown to have n wimpler struc- 
ture than he believed. Pritchard divided them 
Into nacillarin, which were clearly vegetable. 
Phytoznn, on tlie borderland lictwecu animals 
and plants, and Protozoa, Hotntoria, or Roti- 
fera, and Tnrd igrnda, clearly nidinal. They are 
placed l»y ninny as a class of Protozoa. Some 
years ago Prof. Huxley elevated them into 
one of the eight primary groups, Into wlnrh 
lie divided tiio Animal Kngdom. They have 
neither vessels nor nerves, hut j»osaess In- 
terim! spherical cavities. They move by 
means of cilia or variable processes formed 
of the substance of the body, true feet being 
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absent. The aarcode is differentiated into an 
ectosarc and sn eudosarc ; they have alao a 
nucleus and a contractile vehicle. They occur 
everywhere, in salt, as well as in fresh water. 
One, Noctilnca, is believed to take a great 
share in producing the phosphorescence of the 
ocean. The Infusoria proper (= Pritchard's 
Protozoa) are divided into three orders— Soc- 
toria, Ciliata, and Flagellata. 

2. Pakeont. : Ehreuberg believes that the 
protective carapaces of some infusoria have 
been found in ehnlk flints. The “ infusoria " 
found in the mineral railed Tripoli, and in bog- 
iron ore, are mostly vegetable Diatoms, and do 
not belong to the class as now restricted. 
IGaillonf.lla.) 

In fu-sor’-i-al, a. [Mod. Lat. infusorialis, 
from infusoria (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Of or belonging to the Infusoria (q.v.), 
infusorial earth, infusorial 
silica, a. A fiuo white earth, composed 
largely of the microscopic silicious shells of 
diatoms, considerable deposits of wbicb are 
found in this country. It is used as a metal- 
polish ami as aa absorbent in making explo- 
sives. Also called fossil Jlour , rotten-stone, and 
electro-silicon. 

In fu sor' -I an, s. [Mod. Lat. infusorifa); 
Eng. stiff, -an.] 

Zool. : A member of the Infusoria. (Dun- 
can: Nat. Hist., iv. 350.) 

In fiif ory, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. infusoria) 
(q.v.); Eng. auff. - y .] 

A. As adj . : Of or belonging to the Infusoria, 
t B. As subst. : One of the lofusoria. (Van 
der Hoe ren ; Hundbk. of Zool. (ed. Clark), i. 41.) 

infUsory animalcules, 5. pi. 

Zool. : The class or aub-kingdow Infusoria 
(q.v.). 

* mg, s. [A.S.] A meadow, a pasture. [-Ino, 
stiff. 3.] 

-Irig, svff. [See def.] Aauflixof various menn- 
ings and significations. 

1. An A. 8. patronymic suffix, still very 
commonly found in proper names : as, Birliuo 
= son of Birl. 

2. Representing the A.S. ung, the termina- 
tion of the verbal noun : as, showing = A.S. 
sceaw ung. 

3. The A.S. ing = a meadow, a common 
clement iu English place-names ; as, Deeping, 
W upping. 

4. The termination of the present participle 
of verbs ; representing the older -a nde, -end*, 
-hide: ns, coining = A.S. enmeack. 

5. A diminutive auffix = ling: aa, farthing 
— A.S. feortldin^, feorthuay. 

In'-ga, s. [Native name. (Larousse . )] 

Dot. : A genns of Acaciete. About 150 spe- 
cies arc known, from Brazil, Ouiann, Ac. 
They ore generally large ahruhs or trees, with 
plrnmto leaves and white or yellow flowers, 
uml broadly-linear compressed anil one-cellcd 
legumca containing pulp. Tlie pulp of the 
legumes of Inga (etrophylla, «fcc., is aweet ond 
mucilaginous ; that of I. veraaud 1. fa'culxfcra 
la purgativo. 

* in gago', v.t. [Enoaoe.) 

* In gal* Ictf, * in-gii-1^, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. galley.] lo confine at the galleys, 

In'-gan, *. [Onion.] 

* In ghin na 1 tlon, s. [ltal. fapaaanrr = to 
client. J Cheat, fraud, deception, imposture, 
delusion. 

" From tho root of deceit In ihetmolivu, or I nubility 
to ro*Ut b uc li trivial ingannati-ms from other*."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. 1., oh. Ill 

In-gato, $. [Pref. in-(l), nnd Eng. gate (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Ding. : Entrance, a passage In. 

M Therein renomhlhiK Jnoun nunclciit, 

Wbicb hiul la charge the Ingure of tho yenre.* 

S/wnser: F. Q., IN', x. II 

2. Found. : Tlmnporture in a mould nt which 
tlie metal enters. It then passes bv runners 
to the spaces mode vacant by tho withdrawal 
of tho pattern, Tho in,* itc Is technically called 
tlie ted g»\ gate, gout, or git. Tho latter two 
are corruptions of gate. 

In' gAth cr-Irig, *. [Pref. -in (1), and Eng. 
gathering (q.v.). J The act of gathering or col- 
lccting ; s)ieclf., t lionet of get ting in tlie harvest. 


* In gol'-a bio, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Enr. 
gelabte (q.v.).] Incapable of being congeale-I 


* in gem i-nate, a. [Lat. ta^eraimi/us, pa. 
par. of ingemino - to double : ia- (intens.), 
and gevxino — to double ; geminus — twin* 
double.] Redoubled, repeated, reiterated : as’ 
an fnprmfjuife expression. ( Jcr . Taylor.) 


" in gem nate, v.t. [Inoemisate, a.] Tc 
redouble, to repeat, to reiterate. 

“Now he otW-u did ingeminate tho*e ».vd predl&> 
tloua. —tip. Taylor : OreM Exemplar, jit. 111., { s. 


in gom l na -tion, ?. [Lat ingeminatus, 
pa. par. of i/u;fi/u7w = to double.] The act of 
doubling or redoubling; repetition, reiteration. 

“The »|K*t1e. hy »uch &u Instunce nnd ingemino- 
tion, Vfuultl pr<ru »u thin n utexuilux. — ilopkttul Ser- 
mons, *er. H. 


* In gen'-der, v.f. [Enqender.] 


* In -gen er, s. [Eng. engin(c); -er.] An en- 
gineer, n contriver. ( Shakesp . ; Hamlet, iii. 4.) 


n«niWtf(l); -ify.] The quality or state of being 
mgenerable ; incApability of being generated. 

“ The bicoriioreUy nnd Ingenrrabitity of nil -ml*"— 
Cudworth Intellectual System, p. 115. 

•in gen er a bll I ty (2). ». [Eng. ino*. 
nerablc('l)\ - ity .] Capability of being geno- 
rated or engendered. 


* in gen'-er-a bio (1), a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
1‘aig. generable (q.v.).J Incapable of being 
generated or engendered. 

“Neither ingenerable uor IncorruptlUe iiiUtAiioM.” 
—Boyle : Works, L 50i 


* in gcn -cr a ble (2). o. [Lat. ingenero = 
to generate, to engender.] Capable of being 
ingenemted or produced within. 

* In gon'-er-a-bly, adv. [Eng. ingcnerab(U) 
(1) -ly.) So us not to he generable. 

“Klidufd with nil ihow tcveml forma nud ouaIRIm 
of Indies ingcnerubly jidJ Incorruptlbly."— Cudworth ; 
Intetiectuat System, p. 35, 


* In gen'-cr ate, v.t. [Inqeseiiatk (1), a.] 
To generate or jtroduce within ; to engender. 

" "'heroby this opinion nnd ihtsuiuIuu hjith ln*eu <n- 
genemted In luMikind.”— Haleiiirig. of Mankind, p. 253 . 


* In-gen er ate (1), a. [I>at. ingcuemtus. 
pa. par. of ingmero: in- = iu, within, auJ 
genera = to generate.] 

1. Inborn, innate, inbred. 

2. Born, engendered, generated. 


v ""l , olte»l from all loathly crlm*. 

That la ingenerate ill lUshly •lime.' 1 

Spenser : F. V., lit.. tL «. 

* In-gen'- or -ato (2), a. [Pref. <;i-(2),and Eog. 
generate (q.v.).] Not generated ; unhegotten. 


* In gen’-er-at-cd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. generated (q.v.).] [Inoeneratk (2).] 

• in go ni-ate, v.t. <St i. [Uit. inoeniums 
genius.] 

A. Trans. : To contrive, to invent. 


“ And I mint all 1 enn itigeni tte ’ 

Bn met : .4 Fu Herat poem. 

B. Intrans. : To contrive, to plan. (Daniel: 
The Complaint of Jiosamond.) 


In go m 6b i ty. s. {Lat. ingenious) =\a- 
gc mous ; -ity.] Ingenuity, skill, deveroesa, 
cunning. 


In -^o ni oils, a. [Fr. inffemViur, fiom Lot. 
iaj/fiiioyua= clever, from ingenium genius- 
cleverness.] 

•1. Formerly combining, with the meaning 
which we now attach to it, die signification 
ulso which wo attribute to Ingenuous ; In 
other words, it was applied Indillerently to In- 
tellectual and moral qualities, instead ofbeing 
limited to the funner as it is now, 

"He la liflllit-r wl*o Mur fnllliful. b«l a n-Utrmr 
(ntl Mi g|»lrU injttuouM IrveOoiu/ -• * 

/,</> of Ab)K HiUiiiVi*, )jL L t \k 

*2. Possessed of genius, natural eajmrity, 
or latent ; skilful, or ready to invent or eou- 
trlve ; Inventive, clever. 

3. Pertaining to, or clmrneterized by Inge- 
nuity or genius; clever; cm lulls In deslgu or 
contrivance. 


“ A •uwx'viloii of ingeniotts Aiul aplrllod isimidilfttA.* 
— Uiraut.t v Hid. t.ug.. eh. Ail. 

• I. Dwelling In Hie mind; health It, coa> 
acinus. 

“Tbil cur»rd IhtaiI, 

\Vho*« wlckml deed Uiy U»>xl tug eat- us sente 
Deprived lhe«of ” Shaketp i/amltt, r. 

• ft. Intellectual, mental. 


“A ciiunwt ol leAmln* aii>I ingmimt tludle** 

,V\,lkctp Taming tk* .\hrrw. t L 


boll, b 6$; p<?tlt, J 6 %I ; cat, 9 CII, chorHS, 9 hin, bonph; go, fcom; thin, this; stn, a*; oxpoct, ^onophon, exist, uli C 
-cion, ~tian - slian. -tion, -slon - shim; -^ion, -gion « zhun. -clous, -tions, -sious « Bhus. -bio, -dlo, <fcc! bvL dyL 
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Ingeniously— ingrain 


In -ge'-ni-ous-ljr, adv. [Eng. ingenious : -ly.) 
Io an ingenious manner ; with iagaauity or 
akill ; cleverly. 

“ Their implement* for ftahlug And hunting, which 
are both ingeniously contrived and well made. — Cook : 
Third Voyage, bk. iv., ch. iiL 

• In-ge'-m-ous-ness, s. [Eng. ingenious; 
•n»&] The quality or state of being iagenious; 
ingenuity. 

'■ He shewed a* little ingenuity as ingenlousneete .’' — 
Fuller: General Worthies of England, ch. xxv. 

* ln-gen'-lfce, *In-gen' -It, a. [Lat .ingeni- 
tus , pa. par. of ingigno : t«-=:in, and gigno=z 
to engender.] Inaate, iaborn, inbred ; native, 
natural. 

“There Is not only in the mind of mnn an ingem.it 
sense of turpe and honestum."— South : Sermon*. voL 
ix„ ser. 5. 

Ingenue (pron. ang'-nu), s. [Fr.] An in- 
genuous, artlias, naive girl or young woman ; 
one who displays candour or simplicity in 
circumstances where it is not expected. Used 
often of female parts io plays ; also au actress 
who plays such parts. 

In-ge-nu'-It-y, S. [Fr. ingenuity from Lat. 
ingenuilakm, acc. of ingenuitas, from ingenuus 
=’free-boro, caLdid ; Sp. ingennidad. ] 

* 1. Ingenuousness, openness, fairness, caa- 
dour. 

••Christian simplicity teaches oi>enneafl and inge- 
nuity in contracts and matter* of buying and selling." 
—Jer. Taylor: Sermons, ser. 24, pt ii. 

2, The quality or state of being ingenious ; 
the power of ready invention ; cleverness, 
skill, cunning ; readiness in resources, inven- 
tiveness, iugeniousness. 

" To monarch* dignity ; to judges sense: 

To artists ingenuity And skill." 

Cotoper: Task, tv. 797. 

3. Skill or cleverness of invention ; curious- 
ness of design or contrivance : as, the inge- 
nuity of a machine or instrument. 

* 4. Cleverness, wit, genius, acuteness, 
capacity. 

Ingenuity aad wit both imply acuteness 
of understanding, and differ mostly in tlie 
mode of displaying themselves. Ingenuity 
comprehends invention ; wit comprehends 
knowledge. One is ingenious in matters 
either of art or science ; one is witty only in 
matters of aentiment. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

In-gen -u-oiis, a. [Lat. ingenuus = free- 
born, candid ; Sp. ingenue.] 

1. Of honourable or noble extraction ; nobly 
■born, free-born. 

2. Open, candid, frank, fair; free from dis- 
simulation, reserve, or disguise ; sincere. 

•‘ He would stroke 

The head of modest and ingenuou t worth.” 

Cowper: Task, li. 711. 

* 3. Ingenious, clever. 

“More industrious, more ingenuous at home ; more 
potent, more honourable abroad.” — Milton : On a Free 
Common wealth. 

Genius is altogether a natural endow- 
ment that is horn with us independent of ex- 
ternal circumstances : the ing£nioK.s man 

therefore displays his powers as occasion may 
Offer. We love the ingenuous character, on 
account of the qualities of his heart ; we ad- 
mire the ingenious man ou account of the en- 
dowments of his mind. One is ingenuous as 
a man ; one is ingenious as an author : a man 
confesses an action ingenuously ; he defends it 
ingeniously. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

*1 For the difference between ingenuous aad 
frank , see Frank. 

In-gcn'-n ous-ly, adv . [Eng. ingenuous; 

- ly .] In'ati ingenuous manner; openly, can- 
didly, fairly, frankly. 

“Others more ingenuously declared that they would 
not ftgbt In such a quarrel/* — Macaulay : Hist. £ng., 
ch. xlii. 

In -gen'-u-ous ness, s. [Eng. ingenuous ; 
-ness.] 

* t. Formerly synonymous with ingeauity, 
both of them applied inditlerently to intel- 
lectual and moral qualities. 

" Ily his ingm nous ness, he [the good handicraftsman] 
leaves his art better than be found it." — Fuller: Holy 
Slate, bk. xnL 

2. The quality or 3tate of being ingeauous ; 
openness, candour, frankness. 

••flJe] relates with amusing ingenuousness his own 
mistakes.”— Macaulay ; Hat. Eng., ch. xtx 

p In'- gen y, *in gen ie, *. [Lat. ingenium.) 
Ingenuity, genius, wit, cleverness. 

“Rome things have beeu discovered not only by the 
ttigenv and industry of mankind.’' — Bale: Orig. of 
Mankind, p. 154. 


* in-ger'-ml nate, i\t. [Pref. in- (intens.), 
and Eng. geimiiuite (q.v.)i J To cause to ger- 
minate or sprout. 

* ln-gest', v.t. [Lat. ingest us, pa. par. of in- 
gero : in- — in, into, and gero = to carry.] To 
throw into ; to place in, as in the stomach. 

“ Nor will we, ohrni that iron, ingested, receiveth lu 
the belly of t.he Obteridge no alteration.”— Browne: 
Vulgar Errourt, bk. iiL, ch. xxli. 

In-ges'-ta, s. pi. [Ingest.] 

Physiol. : Food. 

* m-gest -ion (ion as yun), s. [Lat. in- 
gest io, from ingest ns, pa. psr. of ingero.) The 
act of throwing or placing io, as tood in the 
stomach. 

Ing-ham-Ites, s. pi. [See def.] 

Eccles. : A small religious sect founded by 
Benjamin Ingham, one of the early Metho- 
dists. Separating from his original connec- 
tion, he joined the United Brethren, but soon 
after founded a sect, the doctrines of which 
ware a modification of those of the Glassites 
and the Sandemanians. 

* in-gine', s. [Lat. ingenium.) Genius, inge- 
nuity, tale at. 

** If thy master ... be' angry with thee. I shall 
suspect his inpine while I know him for it.” — Ben 
Jonson : Every Man in his Humour, r. L 

* in -gin-ous, a. [Enoinous.] 

* In-girt, v.t. [Engirt.] 

* In-girt', a. [Inqirt, «.] Surrounded, In- 
closed, environed. 

“ Aad caused the lovely nymph to fail forlorn 
In Dia, with circumfluous seas tngtrt." 

Ft nton : Homer Imitated. 

In'-gle (1), s. [Gael, aingeal , eingeal ; Corn. 
engil = lire. ] 

* I. A tire, a blaze. 

2. A fireplace. 

Ingle-nook, s. The corner by the fire- 
aide. 

” By the ingle-nook . . „ men still talked of elves 
and goblins.” — J. & Brevier: English Studies, p. 215. 

ingle-side, ingle-cheek, s. The fire- 
aide. 

“ Everybody telle It. as we were doing, their aln way. 
by tbe ingleside."~ Scott : Guy Bannering, ch. xlL 

* In'-gle (2), s. [Etym. doubtful. 1 

1. A male favourite or paramour. 

2, A sweetheart, a mistress, an eugle. 

"Coming, as we do. from his quondam jwtrona, his 
dear ingles now." — Massinger: City Madam, iv. 1. 

* rn'-gle, v.t. [Inole (2), s. ] To coax, to 
wheedle. 

“ Klst and ingled on thy father’s knee.' 

Donne: Elegy iv. ; The Perfume. 

* ln-glo'-fcate, a. [Lat. in- — in, into, and 
globutu $= formed into a ball or sphere ; globus 
= a ball, a sphere.] In the form of a globe 
or sphere ; applied to nebulous matter col- 
lected iato a sphere by gravitation. 

* in-globo', v.t. ILat. in- io, into, and globus 
= a ball, a sphere ; Fr. englobcr.) To rnuke a 
globe of ; to form into a ball or sphere. 

"To inglobe or iuenbe herself among the presbyters." 
— Milton . Reason of Church Government, bk. i., ch. vL 

in-gldr-I-ous, a. [Fr. inglorieux, from Lat. 
inglariosus, from inglorius = inglorious : in — 
not, and gloria = glory ; Sp. & ltal. ing/orioso.J 

1. Not glorious; obscure; unknown; not 
attended or followed by glory, honour, fame, 
or celebrity. 

"Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest." 

Gray: Elegy 

2. Disgraceful, shameful, ignominious. 

"That strife 

Was not inglorious, though the event was dire.* 
Milton : P. L.. L 6C4. 

ln-glor'i-eus-ly, adv. [Eng. inglorious; 
-ly.) In an inglorious manner; dishonour- 
ably; disgracefully; ignominiously ; ob- 
scurely. 

"*Twere better la soft pleasure and repose 
Ingloriously our peaceful eyes to close." 

Denham: Of Old Age, iv. 

in glor’-i ous ness, s. [Eng. inglorious; 
•ucas.] The quality or state of being in- 
glorious. 

"Opprest hy tbe ingloriousuess of tbe object.”— 
Mountague: Devoute Essayes, pt. it. , lr. L, § 2. 

* in-glut', v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and Eag. 
glut (q.v.).J To glut, to stuff, to cram. 

“Being ones lugtutted with vauitle." —Aschayn: 
Schole-master, lik. i. 


In-glu'-vi-al, a. [Inqluvies.] Of oi per- 
taining to the inglnvies. 
m-glu'-vi-es, s. [Lat.] 

Ornith . : A crop or partial dilatation of the 
oesophagus. (Owen.) 

in'-gd-mg, a. & s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eug. 
going (q.v.).j 

A. As adj. : Going in, entering, as into an 
office, possession, &c. ; as, an ingoing tenant, 

B. As subst. : The act of going in or enter* 
ing ; entrance. 

In-gore', v.t. [Enqore.} 

* In-gorge', v.t. & i. [ENoonoE.) 

In'-got, s. [A.S. in- — in, and goten = poured, 
pa. par. of geotun = to pour, to fuse metals ; Fr. 
lingot, from Vingot , the article being incor- 
porated with the substautive; Ger. einyuss, 
from geissen = to pour, to fuse.] 

1. A cast mass of steel from the crucible ; 
a cast mass of gold or silver, more nr less 
pure, for assaying ; a cast block of gold, silver, 
or a properly proportioned alloy of either, for 
coinage, or for working into other forma, as 
watch-easea, &c. The crude ingot of gold or 
silver, after becoming assayed and brought to 
the standard fineness, is cast into bars ready 
for rolling, if for coin. Iron is cast into pigs, 
steel into ingots; copper at one stage into 
bricks , at another into pigs ; tin is run into 
blocks; silver from the subliming furnace is 
in porous blocks, called bricks. 

" Some gleam like silver, some outshine 
Wrought ingots from Besoara’e mine.” 

Fir U'. Jones: Hindu Wife. 

* 2. A mould in which metal is cast 

" For I wote wel ingot have ye non.’ 

Chaucer: C. T., 1«,677. 

ingot-mould, s. A flask in which metal 
Is cast mto blocks. The ingot mould for cast 
steel is made of cast-iron. It is in two parts, 
separatiDg longitudinally, and united for use 
by collar-clamps and wedges. The interior of 
the mould is smoked by the fumes of burning 
pitch, so as to give it a carbonaceous coating 
to prevent the adherence of the cast-steel 
thereto. The ingot is turned out while red 
hot, and is rolled into the shape required. 

*In'-gdwe, s. [Ingot.] 

•In-graje’, v.t. [Pref. in- (2), aod Eng. grac* 
(q. v.).J To introduce or receive mto grace ot 
favour ; to ingratiate. 

" Jngraced Into bo high a favour there.” 

G. Fletcher: Christ * Triumph Over Death. 

* ln-gra'-cious, a. [Pref. t7i- (2), aad Eng. 
gracious (q.v.).J Not gracious; ungracious. 

"Tarq u l lJ i na tbe Proud and his ingracious wife.”— 
P. Holland : Linus, p. 4L 

# In-graff', v.t. [Ingraft.] 

In-graft', v.t. Another spelling of Engraft 
( q.v.). [Graftino.] 

in-graft'-cr, * In-grafF'-er, s. [Eog. hy- 
graft; -er.j One who ingrafts or grafts. 

"He 1 b tbe inaraffer and im planter of ail tha 
branches Into this vine. 1 — Goodwin : Tryall qf t» 
C’Ariif tan's Growth. (Introd.) 

* in-graft-mcnt, s. [Eng. ingraft ; - ment .] 

1. The act of ingrafting or grain ug. 

2. That which is ingrafted, 
m-grailed', a. [Engrailed.] 

in-grain', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eag. grain 
(q.v.).] 

I. Literally: 

1. To dye with grain or kerraea. 

2. To dye in tbe graia or raw material before 
it is manufactured. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To work into the natural texture ; to Ira 
bue thoroughly ; to Impregnate ; to saturate. 

" Our fields ingrained with blood, oar river* dy‘d.” 
Daniel: Civil Wart, bk. iiL. 

2. To work iota the mental constitution, so 
as to form au essential element; to inwork. 

in-grain', a. & s. [Eng. in- t aud grain.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Dyed with grain or kernes. 

2. Dyed in the grain, or before maaufactare. 
IL Fig. : Thoroughly imbued or worked in. 

B. As subst. : A yarn or fabric dyed with 
fast colours before manufacture. 


Hite, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, no, oe = 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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ingrain - carpet, s. A carpet manu- 
factured from wool or woolleo dyed in the 
grain (before manufacture)- These carpcta 
are extensively niaiiufactured in Philadelphia, 
also at Kidderminster, England, and in Scot- 
hind. They aro ordinarily known as two-ply or 
thiee-ply. according to the number of weba 
of which the fabric is composed. 

Ingrain-carpet loom : A loom in which two 
or loore shuttles, one for the ground and the 
other for the figure, are employed. 

* in - grftp' - pie, * In - gra- pie, v.t. & L 

[Prcf. in- (1), and Eng. grapple (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To grapple, to seize hold of. 

" Nwther'cnuld free themselves. but were ingrapled 
together. "— Fuller : Worthies: Lincolnshire. 

B. Intrant . ; To grapple, to wrestle. 

•'And with their armed paws bwranpled d rend fully.’* 
Drayton : Foly-Otblon. ». 12. 

In-grAs'-si fis, s. (Signor Ingrassias an 
Italian physician ] 

Anat. : See etym. and compound. 

T Wings of Ingrassias: 

Annt. : The small wings (alen minorcs) of the 
sphenoid bone ; their extremities nearly touch 
the great wings. 

* in -grate, * In-grate', n. & $. [Lat. ingm - 
tus, from in = not, and gratus — agreeable, 
grateful ; Fr. ingrat ; Ital. & Sp. ingrato .] 

A. As adjective : 

]. Unpleasant to the senses ; disagreeable. 

"The crnivs of that which Is unpU-iuing or Ingrate 
to the hearing.’— *-«-on • .Vaf. Hitt. 

2. Ungrateful ; not having feelings of grati- 
tude. 

**Of man Ingrate and maid deceived.'* 

Scott : Lord of the Diet. T. X 

3. Thankless, unpleasant, disagreeable. 

"A very ingrate cud unthankful part /*— If art h : 
Plutarch, p 3>L. 

B. yisshfrsf. : An ungrateful person. 

*• Ingrate, he hod of me 
All ho could have.” Millon : P. L., 111. »7. 

In-grate' ful, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
grateful (q. v. ) ] 

* 1. Unpleasant to the senses. 

** May of purest spirits l>« found 
No ingruiefal food." Milton : P. L., ▼. 407. 

2. Ungrateful. 

" Inqrateful savage, and Inhuman creature I ” 

Shaiusp. ; Henry I'., 1L 2. 

* in grate’- ful ly, nrtr. (Eng. ingrntrfut ; 
-ly.] In an ungrateful manner; ungratefully. 

M Ingratefatlu contemning all we have.” — Dp. Hall .* 
Heaven upon llarth, 1 26. 

In -grate'- ful -ness, *. (Eng. ingrateful; 
-rim.] The quality or atate of being ingrate- 
ful ; ungratefulness. 

•in' grate-l^, adv. (Eog. ingrate ; -ly.) Un- 
gratefully. 

In gTa’ ti-ate (tl ns shi), v.t. & f. [Lat. in- 
— in, into, and gratia — favonr, grace ; Sp. 
enyi'ac/or ; Ital. ingmziarc.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To put or bring into favour; to com- 
mend, insinuate, introduce to the goodwill, 
confidence, or favour of another; used only 
rcllexively, with the prep, with before the 
person whose favour is sought or gained. 

•• Lynhnncinii In ora tin ted hlm*Hf h«»th with Philip 
and hl» pupil."— Add iso n : Sjtretator. So. 5*37. 

*2. To commend ; to render easy or pleasant. 

"What diniciilty wmtld It [the |.»ve of nirlnt] not 
ingratiate to u*?*'— Hammond : Work*. Iv. Ml. 

B. Intrans. : To gain favour ; to become 
rirndly or agreeable. 

" Tliev toi* i hat projwwttlun iw an artifice. !n Ingra- 
tiate with tho .State* I >c vi md the rent of their all lea.*' — 
Htr H*. Temple : J/<? wi© Jrs/rom 1672 to 10711. 

In grit’- 1- 1 ad c, ». (Fr.. from Lat. ingruti- 
trilo = iiiilli'inkfiihicss, from ingrains = un- 
pleasant, unthnnkful ; Sp. ingrat it tul ; Ital. 
fiif/nififinfiiK.] Want of gratitude for kiod- 
ip-hi or favour* received ordnne ; insensibility 
to favours or kindness ; retribution of evil for 
good ; uuthankfulness. 

"To heap ingratitude on worthiest deed* ** 

.If ,7 ton Sum ton AquulMes, 274. 

•In gra ttl' I tjf, *. (Lat. ingratu(s) — iiu- 
p~ntcfiil; Eng fmtV. -i\*y.] Ingratitude. (i>urifj; 
Microcosmas, p. lfh) 

•In grave (1), v.t. Another spelling of En- 
grave (1 dr 2) (q.v.). 

* m-grav' l date, v.t. (Lat, ingraritUdus , 

pa. par. cf ia-(intcna.), and yrarido 


= to make heavy, to Impregnate ; graviilus = 
heavy.] To impregnate, to make pregnant, 

"They may in? m pregnant and ingrariduted with 
luatful thoughts.' — Fuller : Holy State, p. 

* In- grav-i-da -tlon, s. (Ingravidate.) 
The act ol ingrnvidatmg or impregnating ; t lie 
state of being ingravidated or made* pregnant. 

* In-grcatf, v.t. [Pref. t»- (intens.), and Eng. 
great (q.v.).] To make great, to magnify, to 
enlarge, to exalt. 

"Other*, to ingreat themaelve*. might strain more 
than the atroug will bear."— Abp, Abbot: Speech chi 
liushworth' s Collection, L 4Si. 

* in-gre -di enge, ♦ In-gre di-en-gy, *. 
(Lat. ingrediens, pr. par. of ingred ior.] 

1. Entrance ; walking in. 

"The temple they perfume with fmnkcucenM 
Thus praying sadly at ingrcUirnce" 

Vicars : Virgil. (.Var<4.) 

2. Tlie quality or state of being ingredient. 

"It should be upon the account of !te ingredlency, 
and not of Ua use. — Doyle: ll'orkj, t. S16. 

ra-gre'-di-ent, s. A a. (Fr., from Lat. in- 
gred tens, pr.’ par. of ingredior— to enter upon, 
to begin : tn-= in, into, and gradior= to walk, 
to go. The word is explained in the Glossary 
to Philemon Holland's translation of Pliny’s 
A’af. Hist., a.d. 1(501 , as if then of recent in- 
troduction into English.] 

A. ^4s subsfanfitr: 

1. That which enters into a compound as 
an element, or is a component part of any 
compound or mixture ; ail element. 

" Tho love of Nature works 
Is au ingredient !u the compound mam" 

Cotc/xrr: Task, tv. 732. 

*2. A person going In or entering. ( Adams : 
Works, i. 50.) 

# B. As adj. : Forming an ingredient or 
component part in a compound or mixture. 

"The first, or Hobrew tongue, which soems to be 
ingredient Into so many languages."— Drxncne : Miscel- 
lanies, tract viiL 

in'-grcss, s. (Lat. ingrrssus, from ingredior 
= to go or walk in; Sp. ingreso ; Ital. in- 
gresso.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of entering or going in ; entrance. 

" Oil jialii of death, my lord, am 1 commanded 

To stop all ingress to the palace." 

Coleridge: Zapolya, L 

2. Power or liberty of entrance ; means of 
entering. 

IL Asfron. : The entrance of the moon into 
Hie shadow of the earth in eclipses ; the en- 
trance of the suu into a sign, &c. 

* in gross', v.t [Ingress, s.] To go in or 
enter. ( Annaiutale .) 

* in gress' Ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. ingresslo, 
from ingressus, pa. par. of ingredior; Fr. inyres- 
sion.] The act of entering ; entrance, ingress. 

"Muicury . . . may happily' have a more powerful 
ingmrion into gold than any other body whatever.*'— 
Digby : Of l todies , ch. xv. 

* In gres' su, s. [Lnt. ; ablat. sing, of fngr«- 
SUS(q.V.).] 

Law: A writ, now obsolete, of entry into 
lands or tencme/ita. 

4 In gres’-sus, s. (Lat.] [iNonnsa.] 

Law: The relief which the heir nt full age 
paid to the head bird for entering upon the 
fee, or lauds fallen by the death or forfeiture 
of the tenant. 

* In - grlcvo’, v.f. PPref. fn- (intens.), and 
Kug. grir.re (q.v.).] To mnko more grievous ; 
to aggravate. 

* In-groovo’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
groove (q.v ). ) To groove in ; to llx or join, 
as In a groove. 

* In gross’, v.t. [ENonoas.] 

In' -grow ing, a. (Pn f in-, ami Eog. grou>- 
fn;/.] Tho growing inward. 

^1 Ingrowing of the nails: 

Pathol. : A painful condition In which (he 
side of (he nail is pressed into the flesh of the 
great toe at its margin. The chief cause is 
ill-lltting boots. Called also Onyxis (q v.). 

* In - gull- 1 f, a. [Pnf. in- (2), and l’ng. 

gnilty (q.v.).J Not guilty ; innocent, guilt- 
less. 

" Not ingulf ty of any indlia*lty that ho hath put 
uiwjii hi* lavuurttv."— Dp, Hall: Contempt.; /fn»min 
iLingcd. 


ln-guln-al (u as w), q. [Fr., from Lat. fn- 

gninnlis, *trom inguen (genit. ingu»ni5) = the 
groin.] Pertaining or relating to the groin. 

"The plague accrn* to be * particular diKAte, chv 
racterhixt with cruptloiiB iu bubo*-*, by the iuflainino* 
tion and *uppurntU>ii u( the axillary, inguinal, aad 
Other gtauda — ArbuthnoL 

* In guir, * In gulpb’, v.t. [Pref. fn- (1). 
and Eng. ffu//(q.v.).j 

1. To swallow up, as In a gulf or whirlpool ; 
to overwhelm by swallowing. 

"Tlieuca, In tho porou» roth 
Lonj while inguiphedf 

Muon: Pngllsh Garden, bk. 1L 

2. To cast, as into a gulf. 

" If WO adjoin to the lord*, whether they prevail or 
not. wo ingulf ouraelves into a*»urai daugeT.’— J7 c«k- 
VMird. 

* In-gulf- ment, s. [Eng. ingulf; -menf.) 
'the act of ingulfing; the state of being in- 
gulfed. 

* ln-gur’-gl-tate, v.t. & {. [Lat. ingurgi- 
tatus, pa. par. of injury do : in- = in, into, and 
gurges (genit. gurgitis) = the throat; IT. fn- 
gurgitcr; Sp. ingurgitar ; Ital. inywryi/are.) 

A, Transitive : 

1. To awallow down greedily; to devour 
greedily. 

2. To plunge into ; to ingulf. 

"Lot hlin injurgi'atc hlinsolf never »o deep.*— 
Fotherby : Alheoinastixfy. 200. 

B. Intrans. : To eat greedily; to devour, to 
gorge. 

"To eotandfn^iirplrafe beyond all measure, iu many 
doe.*— Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 23i. 

* In-gur gi ta’ tion, * in gonr gy ta- 
tion, s. (Lat. ingurgitatio, lrom tiiyitryi/afnj, 
pa. par. of ingnrgita; Fr. ingurgitation.] Tha 
act of swallowing or devouring greedily or in 
great quantities 

"Too much abstinence tume* vice, and too rutn-h 
Ingurgitation Is oue of the »«vtui .**— Bishop Hall: Of 
Conlrutation, J IS. 

* In-gust'-a-blo, * ln-gust-i-ble, a. [Pref. 

in- (2), and Eng. gustxibte (q.v.).j Incapable 
of being tasted ; not perceptible to the taste. 

"The body of the element 1* tngustaKle, void of all 
aapidity."— Broicne : Vulgar Frrours, bk. tl., ch. xxL 

*in-hAb-llc, a. (Fr., from Lat. inhabilis, 
from in- = not, ami Aobifii = skilful ; Sp. 
inhabit; Ital. inabilc.] 

1. Not apt, fit, or suited ; unfit, iuconvo 
iiient. 

2. Unskilled, unqualified. 

* in ha bil I-t$f, s. (Fr., inhabiiiU, from 
tn/mh’de.] The quality or state of being io 
habile ; unfitness, unapt ness, uuskilfulnesa, 
inability. (Ikzrroui; 6>rmons, vol. i., ser. 1.) 

ln-hab’-It, v.t . & i. (Fr. iiiAubifcr, from Lat. 
inhabito ; from in- = in, and hahilo = to dwell, 
u frequent, from habeu — to have.] 

A. Trans. : To live or dwell in ; to occupy 
as a place of settled residence. 

" Tho Aborigines, who at that time inhabited tlioea 
parts."—/*. Holland: Limas, p. a 

B. Intrans. : To live, to dwell, to reside, to 
abide. 

** Who hutlt it, who inhabit* Ihcrc f" 

Cmrjxr : Otney Hymns, xtr. 

* In hiib' it, * In hab lto, n. [Inhaiut, v.] 
Inhabited. 

*' SUh flrst;inAo6ff« wo* lho loud." 

<Aiii<ccr. - Dreame. 

* In biib It a bio (1). a [Pref. fn- (2), and 
Eng. habitable (q.v.). J N<d habitable; that 
cannot bo inhabited or lived in. 

** Rome inhabitable filare 

Whore tho hot sun and slime breed nan^'lit but 
monsters " Den J m son (.ilidns, v. 1 

In ll&b’ it a bio (2), n. [Fr., from I*aL in- 
habit‘ihilis t ttom inAu/»ifn= to Inhabit.) Capa- 
ble of being Inhabited; fit for inhnbitutioii » 
habitable. 

“ All which live 

111 tho inhabitable world.*' Ihniae . Lamentations. 

In liAb it 1x1190, in liftb It-an-^y, s. 

(Eng. OtA«ibffiin(f); -ce ; -cy.] 

1, Tho quality nr state tif being an inhabit- 
ant ; ]ii*riimni*nt reside nee in a town, cit\, or 
parish; the domi<-iiitiln>n which the 1 i\v re- 
quin-s to mnke n pauper entitled torelief from 
the parish, town, city, Ac., In which lie liven; 
habilaney. 

• 2. Habitation, dwelling. 

" Nolhlur, sir, bid poverty and hunpvr; 

No pTMlnlss of liiftuftlMwa ’ 

Ilea n m. A Flet. ■ .Kern Voyage, Jr. L 


boil, pdiiit, ; cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, bom?h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. lhg. 

-Clan. tian = shan. -tion. -slon = shun; -tion, -slon = zhuu. -tlous, -sious. -clous = shus. -bio. -<llo, vV;c. = boL <loL 
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*3. Inhabitation; the state of being in- 
habited. 

" So the ruina yet resting In the wild moors testify 
* former inhubita nee."— Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 

in-hab -It-ant, * in hab yt-an, • in - 
liab-yt-aunt, s. [Lat. inhabiians, pr. par. 
of inhabito — to inhabit.) One who dwells, 
lives, or resides permanently in a place ; one 
who lias a fixed residence in any place, as 
distinguished from an occasional visitor or 
lodger. 

'* Mischief, that black inhabitant of hell." 

Drayton : Baront’ Wart. bk- ii. 

• In hab'-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. inhabitatus, pa. 
par. of inhabito = to inhabit.) To inhabit, 
to dwell in. 

“ Of all the people which inhabitate Asia."— P. Hol- 
land : Linus, p. 8XJ. 

Itn-hab^i ta-tion, * in-hab y-ta-cy-on, 

s. ILat. in/ia&ifufio.] [Inhabit.) 

1. The act or slate of inhabiting ; the state 
of being inhabited. 

" From this inhabitation a numerical unity may be 
effected.'*— Bp. Bull: H'orto, vul. ii.. disc. 4. 

*2. A habitation, a dwelling, a residence, 
an abode. 

*3. A quantity or number of inhabitants; 
population. 

“ We shall rather admire how the earth contained 
Its luhabitauts than doubt its inhabitation."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., cb. vL 

• ln-hab'-i-ta-tive, a. [Lat. inhabitatus, pa. 
par. of inhabito; Eng. adj. sutf. - ive .] Of or 
pertaining to inhabitation. 

In -hab'-i-ta-tive-ncss, s. [Eng. inhabita- 

tive ; -ness.] 

Phrenol. : The organ which is said to prompt 
men to iuhaliit particular spots in preference 
to others, thus imbuing them with love of 
home. It is situated on the centre part of 
the back of the head, having around it Self- 
estc.m, Love of Approbation, Adhesiveness, 
nnd Philoprogenitiveness. Called by Combe 
Conoentrativeness. 

• in hab'-it-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Lat. 
habito — to inhabit.) Not inhabited ; unin- 
habited. 

“Others, hi Imitation of some valinut knight;. have 
frequented desalts and inhabited provinces. — BraUh- 
t vaite : .Surrey of Histories. (1614. ) 

• in hab -it er, a. [Eng. inhabit; -er.) One 
who inhabits, an inhabitant, a dweller, a 
resident. 

“To feight wytb thinhabiters ou the further aide of 
the Rhine.'*— Qoldinge: Caesar, fo. 148. 

• in hah i tress, 4 in-hab 1 tresse, s. 

[Eng. inhabiter; -ess.) A female who inhabits, 
a female inhabitant. 

“ An itihabifresse 
On this thy wood-crowned hill." 

Chapman .■ Hymne to Venus. 

• in-ha-ble, v.t. [Enable.] 

• ln-hal’-ant, 4 m-hal-ent, a. [Lat. tn- 
halens , pr. par. of inhalo = to iuhalo (q.v.).] 
That inhales ; inhaling. 

Inhal-a'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. inhalatus , 
pa. par. of inhalo.] 

1. The act of inhaling. 

2. That which is inhaled. 

% For therapeutical purposes there are 
Iodine, turpentine, and creosote, hydrocyanic 
and other inhalations. 

in-hale'* v.t. [Lat. inhalo, from fn- = in, into, 
and halo = to breathe.) To draw into the 
lungs ; to inspire ; to suck in. 

" That play of lungs, inhaling and again 
Respiring freely the fresh air." 

Cowper : Task, 1. 137. 

In-hal'-er, s. [Eng. inhal(e) ; -er.) 

L Ord. Lang. : One who inhales. 

II. Tech. : An apparatus to filter and warm 
the air respired by persons with delicate 
lungs, or by those subjected to a deleterious 
atmosphere. 

(1) For consumptives it consists of a repli- 
cated wire-gauze tissue ; a respirator. 

(2) For cutlers and others subjected to an 
atmosnhere of iron du*t, it is a magnetic tissue 
which tnests the dust. 

(3) An instrument for inhaling or inwardly 
applying medicated vapours or anaesthetic 
agents. 

(4) An apparatus to enable a fireman, miner, 
or diver to work in a poisonous or heated at- 
mosphere, or in water, carrying with him a 
aupply of vital air. [Filter, s., 3.) 


4 Inhale', v.t. [Enhance ] 

4 ln-har-mon ic, 4 in-har-mon -ic-al, a. 

[Pref. tn- (2), and Eng. harmonic, harmonical 
(q.v.).] Not harmonic, not harmonious, dis- 
cordant. 

U Inharmonic relation : 

Music : That in which a discordant sound is 
introduced. 

m-har-mo’-ni-ous, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. harmonious (q.v.) ; Fr. iaftarmonieiix.) 
Not harmonious ; discordant, unmusical. 

" Hia own verses inharmonious flow." 

Francis: Horace ; Satires, bk. 1.. x. 

* m-har-mo'-ni-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. inhar- 
monious; - ly .] In an inharmonious or dis- 
cordant manner; discordantly, without har- 
mony. 

ln-har-mo'-ni-ous-ness, s. [Eng. inhar- 
monious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inharmonious ; want or absence of harmony ; 
discord. 

“Shocked at the fnAarmonioi/*nes» of a verse."— 
Search: Light of Mature, vol. i.. pt» L. ch. xiiu 

4 in har -mon-y, $. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
harmony (q.v.); Fr. inharmonic.] Want or 
absence of harmony ; discord. 

In'haul, in -haul er, s. [Pref. in - (1), and 
Eng. haul, hauler (q.v.).] 

Naut. : A rope or purchase for rigging-in the 
jib-boom, studding-sail-boom, or other spar. 

* inhaunt’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and haunt, v.) 
To frequent, to keep near. 

“This creeke with runing pasaadge the channel ia- 
haunteth." Stanyhurst : Virgil ; .Eneid i. 168. 

4 in-haust', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
haust , s. (q.v.).] To drink eagerly. 

“He was inhausting hia smoking tea, which went 
rolling and gurgling down his throat.*— Thackeray : 
Book of Snobs, cb. xxiL 

4 in-held , pa. par. or a. [Inhold, v. ] 

in here', v.i . [Lat. inhcerco ■=■ to stick fast 

in : in- = in, and hareo = to stick.) To exist 
or be fixed permanently and strongly in ; to 
be permanently incorporated in ; to belong, 
as an attribute or quality; to be innate, in- 
born, nr inbred ; to be inherent. 

" For. nor in nothing, nor lu things 
Extreme and scattering blight, can love inhere." 

Donne : .4 ire <t A ugelt. 

in her'-en9e, m-her -en-^jf, s. [Fr. inher- 
ence; Sp. inherencia, from Lat. inhawerts, pr. 
par. of inhirreo = to inhere (q.v.).] The qua- 
lity or state of being inherent; the state of 
inhering. 

“ It is I that am pleased with beholding hia gaiety, 
and the gay man in his greatest bravery is only 
pleased because I am pleased with the sight; so 
\>orrowing his little and imaginary complacency from 
the delight thAt I have, not from any inherency of ln» 
own possession.'— Bp. Taylor : Sermons. voL ii., ser. 18. 

in-her'-ent, a. [Lat. inherrens, pr. par. of 
inh(rrco'=. to inhere (q.v.); Fr. inherent ; Sp. 
in/ierenfe; Ital. inerente.] 

1. Sticking fast in or to ; not to be re- 
moved ; inseparable. 

" By my body’s action, teach nay mind 
A most inherent baseness." 

Shaketp. : Coriolunus, lii. 2. 

2. Naturally conjoined or attached; innate, 
inborn. 

“Those vices which are inherent in the nature of all 
coalitions.*' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvu. 

Inherent denotes a permanent quality or 
property, as opposed to that which is adven- 
titious and transitory. Inbred denotes that 
property which is derived principally from 
habit or by a gradual process, as opposed to 
the one acquired by actual efforts. Inborn 
denotes that which is purely natural. Inborn 
and innate are precisely the same in meaning, 
yet they differ somewhat in application. 
Poetry and the grave style have adopted in- 
born; philosophy bas adopted innate. (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

in-her'-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. inherent ; -ly.] In 
an inherent manner ; by inherence. 

“Matter hath inherently and essentially such an 
Internal energy.**— Be nt ley : Sermons. 8. 

in-her'-it, * in her-yt, 4 in her-yt e, v.t. 
& i. [O. Fr. enheriter , from Lat. htrredilo 
= to inherit, from herres (genit. htrredis) = ar 
heir ; Sp. heredar ; Port, herdar; Ital. eredare.] 
A. Transitive. : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same aense as 11. 


2. To receive or derive from a progenitor or 
ancestor as part of one's nature, either physical 
or mental. 

" Her disposition she inherits.'' 

Shaketp. : Alt's WelllTkat Ends WeU, L 1. 

3. To possess ; to enjoy ; to receive as a 
possession by gift or divine appropriation ; to 
own. 

“What shall T do. that 1 mayfnhcrif eternal life 
Matthew x. 17. 

4 4. To receive ; to take in. 

M A gTave 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones.* 
Shakesp. . Jhchard II., ii. L 

* 5. To contain ; to hold. 

4 6. To put in possession ; tn aeize. (Fol- 
lowed by q/.) 

“ 1 1 must be great that can fnAcrtr ns 
So much as of a thought of ill iu him.' 

Shaketp. : Bichard I!., i. L 

II. Law : Tn tike by descent from an an- 
cestor ; to take by succession as the repre- 
sentative of a former possessor; to receive as 
a right or title descendible by law from an 
ancestor at his death. 

“'Phamax the elder, inherityng the kyngdome 
accordyng to the custome of their countne.’’— 
Ooldyng: Justine, fo. 171.| 

B. Intrans. : To take, receive, or have as 
an inheritance, possession, or property ; to 
take or come into possession as an heir ; to be 
an heir. (Sometimes followed by to or in.) 
"Thou ehalt not inherit in our father's house."— 
Judges xi. 2. 

4 in-her-it-a bil'-i ty, $. [Eng. inheritable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being inheritable 
or descendible to heirs. 

m-her'-it-a-ble, a. [Eng. inherit; -abJe.) 

1. Capable of being inherited ; desceudibta 
from the ancestor to the heir by course of 
law ; transmissible as an inheritance. 

** When it l>ecainc inheritable, the Inheritance was 
long indefeasible." — Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii.. ch-U 

4 2. Capable of being transmitted from a 
parent or ancestor to a child : as, inheritable 
virtues or vices. 

4 3. Capable of or qualified for inheriting or 
receiving by descent. 

” Lest the ladies privily should counterfeit the if*- 
heritable sex." — Selden: Illust . to Drayton's f’oly- 
Olbion. 5 17. 

4 in-her'-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inheritable) ; 
-ty.) By way of inheritance; so as to be in- 
heritable or transmissible as au inheritance. 


in-her' it-an9e , 4 in-hear-it anee, * in- 
her-it-aunee, s. [Eng .inherit; -anct.] 

I, Ordinary Language. : 

1. The act or state of inheriting or receiving 
an estate as heir to another. 


" You shaU understnud that Darius came not to hi* 
empyre by inheritance, but got iuto y» seau- of Cyrus 
by the bvuefite of Bagoas, hys emiuchc.'— Brende: 
Quintus Curtiut. fo. 143. 

2. That which is inheritable ; that which 
may be inherited or transmitted by succession 
from an ancestor to his heir. 


“ To you the inheritance belongs hy right." 

Spenser ; F. Q., 1- iv. 48. 

3. A possession received or acquired by gift 
or of grace or favour ; a permanent or valuabla 
possession, received or enjoyed by divine 
favour or appropriation. 


When the sou dies, let the iuAerifance 
Descend unto the daughter" 

Shaketp. : Henry I'., 


LI 


• 4. Possession, acquisition, ownership. 

“ Which had returned 
To the inheritance ol Fortiubraa." 

Shaktsp. . Hamlet. L L. 

n Technically: 

1. Biol. : Darwin considers the inheritance 
of every character to be the rule, and non- 
inlieritanee the anomaly. Peculiarities tend 
to appear in the offspring at a corresponding 
age to that at which they arose in the parent, 
if not earlier. One appearing in a particular 
sex is often transmitted to that sex only. 
Sometimes there is a reversion to the charac- 
teristics of a remote ancestor. ( Darwin : 
Orig. of Species (1882), pp. 10, 67.) 

2. Law : A perpetual or continuing right to 
an estate invested in a person and his heirs. 
There are nine “ canons of inheritance : " three 
may he quoted— (1) That inheritance shall, iu 
the first place, descend to the issue of the last 
purchaser in infinitum; (2) that the male 
issue shall be admitted before the female ; 
(3) that where two or more of the male sex 
are in equal degree of consanguinity to the 
purchaser, the eldest only shall inherit, but 
the females all together. (Wharton.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
er. wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, bb, ce — e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* In her'-l-tant, a. [Eng. inherit ; -ant.\ In- 
herent. 

"Jnheritant in th* Divine nature."— Breton : Divine 
Consideration, p. 8. 

In-her lt-or, s. [Eng. inherit ; -or.) One 
who inherits ; au heir ; one who receives or is 
entitled to receive by inheritance. 

*' The freed inheritors of belt" 

Byron The Giaour. 

•In her -i tress, • ln-her’-i-trix, f . [Eng. 
inherit ; -ress, -rix.) A female who inherits ; 
an heiress. 

"To wit, no female 
Should be inheritrix In Salique land." 

Shakesp. . Henry 1'., 1. 2. 

* In hSr" I-tr^e, s. [Eng. inheritor); -rice — 
-rix.) An inheritress, an heiress, 

•In hers©', *in-hcarae', v.t. [Pref. in- (l), 
and Eng. herse, hearse, (q.v.).] To put in a 
hearse ; to inclose as in a coffin. 

" See. where he Ilea inhersed In the arms 
Of the moat hloody nur»er of his harms." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17., It. 7. 

* In he'-^lon, s. [Lat. inAresio, from inhmsum, 
enp. of i nhcereo ~ to stick, to inhere.] The 
state of beiog inherent in ; inherence. 

"The notion of • sublert of inhesion.'— Reid : InteU. . 
Powers, Ess. it, ch. viiL 

* In' hi-ate, r.f. [Lat. inAiaftmi, sup. of fnAio 
= to open the mouth, to gape : in- (intens.). 
and hio = to gape.] To gape upon, to desire 
eagerly. (Becon : Works, i, 253.) 

* In hl-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. inhiatio, from tn- 
hiatvm, sup. of inhio .] [Inhiate.] A gaping 
after, eager desire. 

Ad inhiation after obscene luita.*— Bp. Hall : 
Honour of Married Clergy, bk. L, }1 

In hib' it, * In hyh yte, v.t. [Lat. inhib - 
it us, pa. par. of inhibeo — to have in hand, to 
check : in- = in, and habeo =. to have ; Sp. & 
Poit. inhibir; Fr. inhiber.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1 . To restrain, to hinder, to repress, to 
check. 

"The stars end planets being whirled about with 

K eat velocity, would suddenly, did nothing OiAiitt It. 

! shattered lu pieces."— Hay : On the Creation. 

2. To prohibit, to forbid, to interdict. 

*' llurlal may not be inhibited or denied to any oa«." 
—Aylijfe : Parergon. 

II. Kccles. Law: To forbid or prohibit froiu 
exercising tbe offiee of a priest. 

In -hih'-lt^cr, s. [Eng. inhibit ; - er .] 

1. Ord. Jjang. : One who inhibits. 

2. Scots Law : One who takes out an Inhibi- 
tion, ns against a wife or debtor. 

In hi bl-tlon, * in hi-bi-ci-on, 9. [Lat, 

inhibitio, from fnAi&jfws, pa. par. of inhibeo; 
Fr. inhibition; Sp. inhibicion ; Ital. inibi- 
rione ) 

I. Ord Lang. : The act of inhibiting or pro- 
hibiting: embargo; prohibition; the state of 
being inhibited. 

*' Lay a negative bar and inhibition upon that which 
Is agreed to hy a whole parliament."— Milton: Eikotio- 
e lattes 

II. Law, 

1 . English Law: 

( 1 ) (See extract.) 

"Inhibition Is a writ to Inhibit or forbid a Judge 
from further proceeding In the cause depending before 
him. Inhibition is most commonly a writ issuing out 
of a higher court Christinas to n lower assd Inferior. 
«j*>u an appeal: ami prohibition out of the king's 
court to a court Christian, or an luferlor temporal 
court."— Cowel. 

(2) Eccles. 1/iw: An order of court forbid- 
ding a priest from exercising ministerial duties. 
2. Scots Law : 

(1) Inhibition against a wife at the Instance 
of a husband Is s writ passing tlio .signet, 
which prohibits nil and sundry from tronsnet- 
ing business with the wife or giving her credit. 

(2) An inhibition ngnlnst a debtor ia a writ 
passing under the signet, whereby tho debtor 
or party Inhibited is prohibited from con- 
tracting any debt which may become a burden 
on ins heritable property, or whereby his 
heritage may he attached or alienated to the 
prejudice of the inhibitor s debt. 

•in hib' -It or y, a. (Low Lat. inhihltorius, 
from Ijit. inhibitus, pit. par. of iuAiMo; Er. 
inhibitoire ; Sp. inhibitorio ; Ital. inibitoino.) 
Of or pertaining to inhibition ; prohibitory. 

* In hlldc, v.t. [Prcf. in- (1). and A.S. hyldan 
= to pour. ] To pour In or into. 


"in-hivc', v.t . [Pref. in - (1), and Eng. Aire 
(q.v.).J To put in or into a hive ; to hive. 

' in hold', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. hold 
(q.v.).j To hold iu or within ; to contain, 
to have Inherent. 

" It Is disputed, whether this light first created be 
the some winch the sun inMdeth and CAstetb forth, or 
whether It had continuance any longer than till the 
sun s creation.”— Hat eigh ■ Hist, o/ Die World, bk. L. 
Cl.. L. s 7. 

•in hold -er, s. [Eug. inhold; -er.] An In- 
habitant. 

•' And every part's inholders to convert." 

Spenser : F. H-. VII. vlL 17. 

• In-hoop', v.t. [Tref. in-, and Eug. hoop 
(q.v.).J To inclose ia a hoop ; to eoufine in 
aoy place. 

*' His quails ever 
Beat mine inhoop'd at odds." 

Shakesp. : A nlony & Cleopatra, 1L a. 

in hos'-pit-a ble, a. [Fr., Sp. inAospeJ- 
able ; Ital. Uhospitole.) 

1. Not hospitable; not willing or inclined 
to show hospitality to straogers ; unwilling 
to entertain guests, or entertaining them 
reluctantly. 

“ He found the inhabitants of a little village so in- 
hospitable."— Bp. Taylor.- Great Exemplar, pt» iil., 

i ic 

2. Affording no convenience, subsistence, or 
shelter to strangers. 

" Dreary and inhospitable wastes." — Blatr, voL 

in hoa'-pitr^a-ble-nefla,*. [Eng. inhospita- 
ble ; -ness. ] The quality or state of being in- 
hospitable ; inhospitahty. 

" The inhuspitablenets of the place." — Evelyn : 
Memoirs, voL L (1641). 

In hos'-pitr-a bly, adv. (Eug. t7iAo3pita&(f «) ; 
-ly.) In an’ inhospitable manner; without 
hospitality. 

" For what vou call inhospitably drear. 

To me with beauty end delight api>ear." 

Francis : Horace; Epistles, L i1t. 

*in hotlijicd, a. [Pref. fn- (1) ; Eng. hous(e); 
and sulf. -cd.) Housed. (G. Markham : Sir 
R. Grinuile , p. 51.) 

in hu man, •In hu-mane, *ln-hu- 
maino, a. [Fr. inhumain, from Lat. inhu- 
manus, from in- = not, aod humunus = hu- 
man, gentle ; Sp. inhumane ; Ital. inumano.] 

1. Not human or humane ; destitute of a 
feeling of kindness or tenderness towards 
one’s fellow-creatures ; barbarous, cruel, sav- 
age, unfeeling. 

" What wretch inhumane, or what wilder blood." 
Browne. : Britannia s Fast orals, bk. it. s. 1. 

2. Characterized or marked by inhumanity 
or cruelty. 

’* The crueltle of tho Frenchemcn and of their fnAu- 
moinc dealyng with them."— Z/uU He n. I'M. (an. 13X 

In-hu-m&n'-i-ty, s. [Fr. inhumanity.) 

1. The quality or state of being Inhumso ; 
cruelty, barbarity, savageness. 

" All kind of duhlllty and violence oud fnAitrn inffy 
was employed to overturu it." — Sortln : Christian 
Religion, dl*. 8. 

• 2. Au inhuman net or person. 

" If such fnAiimanffles actually hove heen horn. It 
U certain that they may he lH>ru."— South, voL vt, 
»cr 9. 

In hu" man-lj^, * in hu man© ly, adv. 
[Eng. inhuman; -ly.) In an inhuman, cruel, 
or barbarous manner; cruelly, barbarously. 

*' Alexander had In his fury InAxmanlv butchered 
oae of liU best frleml *."— Burke . Hmi. of Sat. So c. 

•In hum at©, V.t. [Lat. inhumatus, pa. par. 
of inhume ; in- = in, and Ahttio = to bury; 
humus = the ground.] To bury, to luter. 

in hu ma'-tion,3. [Lat. inhumatus, pa. par. 
of tnAiinm.J 

• 1. Ord. Ixing.: The act of burying or In- 
terring ; burial ; interment. 

" In some localities cremation prevalltsl. though in- 
AumaOoii waa the general cuitom. —Ureentoell Bntuh 
Burrows, p. 2L 

2. CAem. ; The art of burying vessels in 
warm earth, or anything aim Mar, tlmt tlicir 
contents may he exposed to u steady degree of 
moderate heat. 

• in humo’, v.t. [Fr. Inhumer, from Lat iu- 
humo,\ 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To bury ; to Inter; to de- 
posit in the earth, as a corpse. 

" Burled lie lay, where thou«aud« l>efore 
For tlioujuuid* o( year* were <*»AiM>ied on the •horv." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth. x*v. 

2. Chem . ; To bury a vessel in warm earth, 


so as to heal its contents moderately cud 
equally. [Inhumation.] 

• in-hurl’, v.t. [Pref. tn- (l), aoa Eng. hurl, 
v.] r lo drive or cast in. (Sianyhurst : I'irgil; 
Atneid i. 55y.) 

in l a, s. |The native Bolivian name.] 

Zool .: A geous of Leljiliinidae (DolphinsX 
Inia boliviensis inliai'its the rivers of Bolivia, 
Ae., in some cases two thousand miles from 
the sea. The male is fourteen feet long, tho 
female hut seven. 

in'-i-al, a. [iNfON.] Of or pertaiaiug to tho 
iuioii or ridge of the occiput. 

• In im-ag'-in-a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), sod 
Eng. imut/iruiWe (q.v.) J Unimaginable ; In- 
conceivable. 

In im Ic al, a. [I^at. inimicalis, from inimi- 
cus = hostile . i?t- = not, and nnu'ats = friendly.] 

1. Having the temper or disposition of au 
enemy ; hostile. 

2. Adverse ; hurtful ; harmful ; injurious. 

** Awoclaliona In defence of the exUtlngpowcrof tha 
■o vc reign, are not, iu their spirit, inimical to the con- 
stitution."— and . Euay on Folitlcal Associations. 

• In Im i c5J 1 ty, s. [Eng. inimical ; -ify.) 
The quality or slate of being inimical ; hos- 
tility ; unfriendliness. 

• In im -ic al ly, adi\ [Eng. inimical , -ly.) 
In a hostile or unfriendly manner. 

• in Im i 51-tlous, a. (Inimical.) Inimi- 
cal ; hostile. (Sferne : Letter to Warburten, 
1700 .) 

• In Im -I coiis, a. [Lat. tnimiewa.) Hostile; 
unfriendly ; hurtful. 

" It 1» hard of digestion, inimicous to the stomach." 
— Evelyn: A cel aria. 

in-im lt-a-bil'-l ty, s. [Eng. inimitoAIe; 
-ifu.] Tim quality or state of being inimit- 
able ; impossibility to be imitated or copied. 

in Im' lt-a blc, a. [Fr., from Lat. inimita- 
bilis, from'in- = not, and imitnbilis— that can 
be imitated ; imifor= to imitate.] That can- 
not be imitated ; incapable of being imitated 
or copied ; above imitation. 

"Hr stood, as some lufmiMWc liand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand." 

Cowper Table Talk. 348. 

In-im' it-a ble ness, s. (Eng. tnimifuAfe; 
-ness.] THe ouahly or state of being inimft- 
able ; inimitauility. 

In-im -Xt-a-bljf , ndv. [Eng. inimitable) ; -ly. ] 
In an ininiitable manner or degree ; so as not 
to be imitated ; to a degree beyond imitatioo. 
"Thc»« t«o small hut inimitably tine [ottni'- 
Blair, vol. IIL. let. 40. 

in’ l on, s. [Gr. inW (inion) = the sinews 1>«- 
tween the occiput and the Kick, the na]»e of 
the neck ; U (is), geuit. iVov (inoa) = streugth, 
a muscle, fibrous vessels. ] 

Anat. : A name of tho ridge of the oeciput, 

in-I’-qui toils, a. (Eng. fni?Ki((y); -otta.] 
Cluiraclenzed hy iniquity, injustice, or wicked- 
uess ; unjust ; wicked ; ’nefarious. 

" Fcnshuird and brilxsl to this d’lJyiJiMU scrvtc«."» 
Burk * : Vindication qf .Vatuml Society. 

In I qui toils lj^, adv. [Eng. iniquitous; -ly.) 
Iu an iniquitous manner or degree ; uqjustly, 
wickedly. 

"Funds of ludcmiptits fntvuftously legal."— Aurt* • 
Letter to a < Voble Lord. 

In-l-qnl t$f, * in i qui te©, f. [Fr. inf- 
t/nife, fmm I>at tnu/nifufetn, nee. of inu/uifna 
«= injustice: tn- a tint, nml iriptiUis — equal- 
nosa. justice ; irguus = equal, just. ] [Egl’iTV.J 
L Orxlinary Language : 

1. A want of equity, falrnesx, or Justice; 
absence of Just, f.dr, or true dealing; n devia- 
tion from tbe right ; unrighteousness, wicked- 
ness. 

"Thr world from hl» jx*rfc<*tlon fell 
Into all nltli and foulv iot.fuity." 

Spenser F <?.. V. 1. 8. 

2. An Iniquitous, unjust, or unfair act ; 
wicked ness, crime. 

" When their iniquities arr at full, Its will not fall 
to rr|mv \ riittoanco In to tliolr Usont*- .SAur/« . Ser- 
mons, vol. II., srr. 1. 

3. Tin* name given to the character who 
personified n:\eof tin* vices In the old " Mo- 
ralities.” lie was the biithmn of the piece, 
his chief business being to nmko sj*orl with 


boll, b<ft; p< 5 Ht, J<S^1; oat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, henph; go, ftem; thin, ^lils, sin, aj; oxpoot, ^Ccnophon, oylsL ph L 
-Clan, -tian = shan, -tlon. sion - shun; (ion, jlon -■ zhun. -tious, -clous, -slous » ahila. -bio, -ddo, Ac. - b©l, d^L 
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Iniquous— injudicious 


and raoek tho devil. He was tlie prototype 
of tlie modern clown and harlequin. 

" Iniquity came in. hke Hokos Pokos, ill a Juggler* 
Ierkiu. —lien Jam on : Sialic of Mews. 

Ml. Sco/s Law : A term formerly applied 
to the decision of an inferior judge who de- 
ckled contrary to law, in which case he wa3 
said to commit iniquity. 

* in -i-quous, a. [Lat. iniguvs — unequal, 
unfair: !«.- = not; acquits — equal, fair: Sp. 
iwicwo; Ital. «fe Port, iniquo ; Fr. inique] 
Unjust, iniquitous, wicked. 

" Whatsoever is done through any unequal affectloo 
is r ri nous, wicked, and v/vong "—Shaftesbury : in- 
quiry Cone. Virtue, hk l.. pt. Ll. J 3. 

* in-ir-ri-ta-bll'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. irritability (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being iuirritnble ; good-nature. 

* In lr’-ri-ta-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

irritable (q.v.).J 

1. Ord. Lang. : Not irritable ; good-natured, 
good-humoured. 

2. Physiol . ; Not possessed of irritability, 
not excitable. 

•in ir'-ri-tar-tive, n. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. irritative (q.v.).] Nut irritative ; not 
accompanied with excitement: as, an inirri - 
tative fever. 

* In-isle' (* silent); v.t, [Pref. tn-(l), and Eng. 
isle (q.v.).] 

1. To form into an isle or island, by sur- 
rounding with water. 

** It begins with Rother. whose running through the 
woods, imsiing Oxuey." — -Drayton : Poly-f'bioti, a. 18. 
(Selden's l tlust . .) 

2. To encircle, to surround, to embrace. 

In-i'-tial (ti as sh), a. <fc $. [Lat. initialise 
pertaining to a beginning; initium = a be- 
ginning, from inirits, pa. par. of inco = to 
enter into : in- = in, into, and eo = to go ; 
Fr. initial ; Sp. initial; Itai. iniziale.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the beginning; be- 
ginning; incipient: as, the inifiaJ symptoms 
or stages of a disease. 

" Our initio* age Is like the melted wax to the prepared 
•eal,“— Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xiv. 

2. Placed at or standing at the beginning. 

“The initial letters of his name that had translated 
It, were printed."— 0 u met : Hist. Reform, (au. 1558). 

B. As subst. : The first letter of a word ; 
especially the first letters of the words com- 
posing a person’s name. 

“ Marked with L for our initial." 

R. Browning : Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 

In-i'-tial (ti as sh), v.t. [Initial, o.] 

Comm. <t Law: To mark with iuitials, as a 
guarantee of validity, or correctness. 

* in l-tial-ly (ti ns sh), adv. [Eng. initial ; 
- ly .) Iii an iuitial or incipient manner; by 
way of, or as a beginning ; at the beginning. 

**U« ilid initially tuid iu part exercise these func- 
tions upou earth."— Barrow : Sermons, voL ii., aer. 31. 

In-i'-ti-ate (ti as shi\ v.t. & i, [Initiate, 
a. ; Fr. 'init ier ; Sp. iniciar; ItaL iniziurc.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To begin or enter upon ; to set afoot, to 
atart, to introduce : as, to initiate a new line 
of action. 

“To whom Enrymachus initiates 
Their vttered greemuice." 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey x vi. 

2. To instruct in the rudiments or princi- 
ples ; to admit into a secret society or associa- 
tion by instructing in its principles or secrets. 

" Initiated in arts, 

\Thlch some may practice with politer grace.” 

Cow per: Task, iv. 49A. 

* B. hitrnns. : To do the first act ; to per- 
form the first, 1 to take the initiative ; to 
begin. 

"The king himself initiates to the power 
Scatters with quivering hand the sacred flour.'* 
Pope : Homer ; Odyssey iii. 564. 

2tt-i'-ti-ate (ti as Shi), a. & s. [Lat. tnifio- 
<«s, pa. 'par. of inttw = to begin ; initium = a 
beginning. 

A. As adjective: 

* L Ordinary language: 

L Unpractised, new 

" .My strance and self.ahnse 
la the initiate fear." Shakesp. : Macbeth, HL 4. 

2. Initiated ; introduced or admitted to a 
knowledge of ; instructed. 

" Initiate In the secret of the skies. ** 

Toung : Might Thoughts. TI. 95. 


1L Ixiw: A man is said to become initiate 
tenant by courtesy in his wife's estate of in- 
heritance on the birth of issue capable of in- 
heriting the same, bis estate not being con- 
summate till the death of the wife. 

* B. As subst. : One who is initiated. 

"The baud* of the initiate iimriun their longs to 
D6 Hitter ." — he try; Outlines of Prim Hire Belief, p. 248. 

If From the fact that the Latin verb initio 
had the secondary meaning •’ to admit to secret 
religious rites," it w;ts adopted liy early eccle- 
siastical writers as = to baptize ; the Latin 
i n it intus was emploj ed to distinguish a baptized 
person from a catechumen not yet made ac- 
quainted with tlie whole of Christian doctrine 
aud practice ; and the term initiatio siguilied 
the full participation enjoyed by those who 
bad received tlie sacrament of baptism. [Dis- 
cipline, s., (1).] 

m-I-ti-a’-tion (ti as shi), s. [Lat. initiatio, 
from initiutus, pa. par. of initio = to begiu ; 
Fr. initiation ; bp. uiifiaciort.] 

1. The act of initiating, beginning, or enter- 
ing upon. 

2. The act of initiating, introducing to, or 
instructing in the rudiments, principles, rules, 
or ceremonies; the act of introducing or ad- 
mitting to a secret society or association. 

•* Every one should pay a certain sum for hl3 initia- 
tion.' —Wurburton : Divine Legation, hk. ii., $ 4 . 

3. Aq introduction. 

"Those who were In the fight described It as * ter. 
rible mutation f jr recruits. —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xui. 

4. The state of being initiated, admitted, or 
introduced to acquaintance with anything. 

" From \ late initiation into literature."— Pope : 
Dunciad. i. (Note.) 

In-1 -ti-a-tlve (ti 3-s shi), a. & $. [Fr. ini- 
tiutif, from Lat. initiatus , pa. par. of inifto.] 

A. As adj. : Serving to initiate or begin ; 
initiatory. 

B. As substantive : 

1. An initiatory or introductory act or step ; 
tbe first step or action in any business ; a 
first essay, a beginning, a start. 

2. Power of initiating or beginning; the 
power or right to take tlie lead or originate. 

"The French Goverumeut has taken the initrstire 
in breaking off diplomatic relations . "—Daily Tele- 
graph. Aug. 22, 1884. 

ln-l'-ti-a-tdr (ti as shi), s. [Eng. zRtfiaf(t); 
-or.] Oue who initiates. 

" The interpreters of these holy mysteries, the hiero- 

L bants aud initiators."— Warburtou : Diane Legation, 
k. ii.. ft 4. 

in-I'-ti-a tor y (ti as shi), a. [Eng. ini- 
tiate); - ory .] 

1. Of or pertaining to a beginning or intro- 
duction ; introductory, initiative. 

"To exercise his champions with some initiatory 
incounters.*— Bp. Hall. Contempl.; Samson s Marriage, 

2. Initiating or serving for initiation ; intro- 
ducing by instructioo or by the use of symbols 
and ceremonies. 

"Ey the initiatory rite of water baptism."— War- 
burton : Divine Legation, hk. vi., $ L 

* In-I'-tion, s. [Low Lat. initio, from initns, 
pa. par. of ineo= to enter iuto.] A beginning, 
an initiation. 

* in-jcal -ous, 4 Ln -jeal-ose, v.t. [Pref. 
in- (1), aud Eng. jealous (q.v.).] To make 
jealous. ( Daniel : Hist. Eng., p. 93.) 

In-ject’, v.t. [Lat. inject us, pa. par. of injicio 
= to throw or cast in : in * = in, into, and jacio 
— to throw; Fr. injecter. ] 

1. To throw or cast in ; to dart in. 

" But a kettle of scalding hot water injected 
Iufalliby cures the timber affected " 

Swift: Wood, an Insect. 

* 2. To instil, to inculcate. 

"Their continuall temptntious which they inject 
Into our thoughts." — Bishop Halt : Sol. 8. 

* 3. To throw in ; to bring forward in tlie 
middle of something else ; to intervene with. 

"Caesar also, then hatching tyranny, infected the 
same sci upulous demurs to stop the sentence of death.'* 
— Milton: Answer to EJcon Basil ike. 

* 4. To throw or cast up. 

" Though bold In open field, they vet surround 
Tbe town with walls, and mound inject on mound." 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey. \ Todd.) 

in-jec’-tlon, s. (Lat. inject io, from inject us, 
pa. par. of injicio; Fr. injection; $p. injec- 
tion; Ital. injezione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tbe act of injecting or throwing in. 


2. That which is injected or tin own in. 

"To minister the same by way of clvstre or syringe* 
promising us that the said injection »j,l hieak ail in* 
ward impgstuinea. **—/*. Holland . piitue, hk. x»., -h. 
xxri. 

* 3. Suggestion, instigatioo 

" What might be angtrested by mr own corruption, 
without any injection of Aatau. Puller : Wort-iusi 
Gloucestershire. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : The art of filling the vessels and 
other minute tubular organs of animals with 
coloured substances more clearly to exhibit 
their relative size, arrangement, and relation 
to the surrounding parts. The colour is in- 
jected by means of a syringe. 

2. Therap. : Tlie art of injecting any thera- 
peutic agent into tlie rectum, or of introducing 
such agent under the skin, &c. ; that which is 
injected. [Hvpodermic-injection.I 

3. Steam-cngin. : The act or process of inject- 
ing cold water into thecondens>Tofa steam eo- 
gine or the cylinder of an atmospheric eugioe ; 
the cold waterso iujected to produce a vacuum. 

injection-cocli, s. 

Steam-engin. : The cock which closes the in- 
jection-pipe. 

injection -condenser, s. A cast-iron 
vessel of any convenient shape, and strong 
enough to bear the atmospheric pressure from 
without., in which the exhaust .^teain from the 
cylinder is condensed by a shower of cold 
■ water. The capacity of the cylinder iu 
Watt’s original engines was £ that of the cy- 
linder, but, according to present practice, it 
ranges from i to i that of the cylinder, aud 
sometimes more. [Condenser, Ajr-pcmp.1 

Injection-pipe, 

Steam-engin. : The pipe through which the 
injection water passes to the condenser of a 
steam engine ortlie cylinder of an atmospheric 
engine. In marine engines the injecticn-pipe 
is open to the sea through the bottom of the 
vessel. [Alr-pcmp, Cornish-enoine.] 

injection-syringe, s. 

Surg . ; A syringe for administering douche* 
or medicines. 

Injection-valve, s. 

Steam-engin. : The valve which governs the 
entrance of water into the condenser from the 
sea, river, or well. 

in-jec'-tor, s. [Eng. inject ; -or.] Onp who or 
that which injects; specif., an apparatus for 
supplying the boilers of stenm engines, and 
especially of locomotives, with water. It 
works equally wtdl wlieu the engine is at rest 
or running, and in that respect is superior to 
the feed-pump (q.v.). 

in -jeer', V.t. [Fr. s’ingerer= to interfere, to 
meddle.] To insinuate, to iotroduce by artful 
or indirect means. 


* ln-jel -ljr, v.t. [Pref. in- (1). and Eng. jelly 
(q.v.). j To deposit or incorporate as in a 
jelly. (Tennyson: Audley Court , 2o.) 

* In-join’ (1), v.t. [Enjoin.] 


Mn-join (2), v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, 
join (q.v.).J To join. 

** The Ottomite* . . . 

Have there injoin cU them with a flret."* 

Shakesp. . Othello, J. S. 


* in-joint', v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. joint 
(q.v.) J To disjoin, to break up. 


"The foresakt bridge hy n mighty tempest was it*. 
joynted aud biuken. ’— P. Holland: Plutarch, p. ns. 


in-ju-cun'-di-ty, s. [Lat. injneunditas, from 
in- *— not, and juanuUtas=.p\i‘dsi\utnrt>s \ju- 
cundus— pleasant] Unpleasantness, disagree- 
ableness. 


* In-jud'-ic-a-blc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. judicable (q.v.).] Not cognizable by a 
judge. 

* in ju-di'-cial (ci as sh), a. [rref. in- (2), 
and Eng. judicial (q.v.).] Not judicial ; uot 
according to tbe forms of law. 

In ju dT-cious, cl. [Pref. in- (2), aud Eng. 
judicious (q. v.).J 

1, Not judicious, void of judgment ; acting 
without judgmeut or due consideration ; rash, 
hasty. 

"An inexjiert and injutticious person ." — Bp Sail : 
Cases of Conscience, dec. iii., cou. 9. 

2. Done without judgment or clue considera- 
tion : rash, hasty, unwise : as, an injudecioi/i 
measure. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cud, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, SyTian. re, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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In-ju-di'-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. injadictOJis; 
•ly.] In an iujudieious manner ; without judg- 
ment or due consideration ; rashly, hastily, 
inconsiderately. 

*• He was loudly liot tnjud Irtoutl y ceuaured l>y * 
great — ScUon : Life of Hull. 

In-Ju-dT-cious ness, «. [Eng. injudicious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being injudi- 
cious. 

" Injudictousncss blinds their wotuler or liking of 
the third."— Whitlock : Manners of the Enytish, p. 480. 

fn-juno'- cion, * ln-junc cion, $. [Lat. in- 

ju actio, from injunctus= imposed, enjoined; 
pu. par. of injungo=U> impose, to enjoin; 
Fr. in junction.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of enjoining, directing, or bid- 
ding ; direction. 

2. That which is enjoiuad ; a direction, an 
order. 

•• Though their injunction be to bar my doors." 

SJitkcsj*. : Lear, ILL 4. 

H. Txtw: A writ or process granted by a 
court of equity, and in some cases under 
statutes by a cou rt of law, whereby a party is re- 
quired to do, or to refrain from doing, certain 
aelsu according to the exigency of the writ. 

■'Ylie first peculiar remedy obtainable on tlds ground 
la the writ of Injunvlton, the most ordinary species of 
which is that which operates ns a restraint upon the 
defendant in the exercise of his real or supposed 
rights : and is, therefore, sometimes called the reme- 
dial writ of injuuctiat, to distinguish it from the 
judicial writ, which issues after a decree, and is in the 
nature ufs writ of execuliou. Tiiis writ may be had 
to stay proceedings at law, whatever stage they may 
bave reached ; to restrain alienations of property 
>eml>‘»tr life, and tenants for life and others having 
itnlled interest from committing waste. It may be 
granted to rest ram the negotiation of hills of ex- 
change, the sailing of a ship, the transfer of stock, or 
the alienation of a six-eiHe chattel, to prohibit as- 
signees from making a dividend, to prevent parties 
from removing out of the Jurisdiction, or from marry- 
ing. or having any Intercourse, which the court diaap- 
proves of, with a ward. The infringement uf a copy- 
right or a pateut frequently calls for the exercise of 
this beneficial prucess ; which juay also be had to 
restrain Hie fraudulent use of trade marks, or of tbs 
names, labels, or other Indicia of the makers or ven- 
dors of goods and merchandize, and in a large class of 
cases, far too numerous to be mentioned here." — 
Htackstone : Comment., bk. ill., ch. 17. 

For the difference between injunction 
acd co wwio ntf, see Command. 

In' Jure, v t. [Fr. injurin', from Lat. injurior 
=. to (1(» harm to ; injuria =. injury, harm : 
t7i- = not, and jus (gcuit. juris) = right, 
justice ; Ital. ingiuriarc ; Sp. & Port, iiyuriar.) 

I. To do harm to; to hurt; to damage ; 
to impair the goodness, excellence, value, 
strength, kc. 

2. To do harm or hurt to, an to the body ; to 
hurt physically. 

•* Lest heat should f«/ure ns. his timely car® 

Hath tut besought provided." 

Milton : P. £>.. x. 1,037. 

3. To damage, to alandcr, to depreciate, to 
toruish. 

** Erasmus, that great injured name." 

Pope : Essay <m Criticism, 693. 

4. To impair or diminish, as happiness. 

6. To wrong ; to do nn injury or injustice to. 

** When have 1 injured thee 7 when done thee wrougt” 
Hhukesp. : loehard ///., I. a. 

6. To give pain to, as sensibility or feeling ; 
to grieve, to hurt. 

7. To Impair, na the Intellect or mind. 

* ln-Jure, a. [O. Fr., from Lat- frtfuria.] 
Injury. 

£n‘-jur-cr, s. [Eng. injurie) ; -rr.J One who 
injures, hurts, damages, or wrongs another. 

M The injnrcrs of your father's memory.'— H’arftur- 
tem ; Letter to Hr. Lowth. 

In Jiir'-i-a, 8. [Lat.] 

Law : A legal wrong, that la, an act or 
omission of which tin? law takes cognizance 
as a wrong. {Smith : Manual of Common law, 
btli cd., p. 418.) 

Id Jiir’-i ous, a. [Lnt. injurinsus, injurtus= 
acting imf.iiily or wrongfully, from injuriazz 
an injury ; Fr. injurirux; Sp. & Port, inju- 
ries ; Ital. fnflitmoso.] 

1. Injuring or tending to Injure, hurt, 
damage, or wrong; hurtful, harmful, mis- 
chievous, pernicious ; causing or tending to 
cause hurt or damage physically, mentally, or 
morally : as, tlio fq/itriou* consequences of 
aln or folly. 

• 2. Acting unjustly ; uqjust, tyrannical ; 
guilly of wrong or injury. 

“Tho i>burio»« Roman did exfort 

Thla tribute." ifkuketjK , Cymbsline, Hi. 1. 


*3. Wrongful, unjust 

” With other grievance* to signify 
Th‘ itvuri jlls act coiuuiittod on hi* aon." 

Daniel; Ciwil Wart, l>k- vll. 

* 4. Detractory, offensive, reproachful, con- 
tumacious. 

“ With Bclaondcr mid defame infurfcnu.** 

Chtiucer ; Complaint of Crete id*. 

*5. Insolent, overbearing. 

“Who wai before a persecutor and ft bl**rhemer and 
injurious .' — 1 Timothy. 1. 13. 

In-jiir -I-OUS-iy, adv. [Eng. injurious; -ly.} 

1. In an injurious or hurtful manner ; so aa 
to cause injury, hurt, or damage. 

2. Wrongfully; unjustly; with injustice. 

" That defence of myself to which every holiest man 
1* bound when he it injurtviuly attacked Id print"— 
Dryden: Hind <t Panther. (1‘ref.J 

£n jiir -i ous-ncss,s. [Eug. injurious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being injurious; hurt- 
fulness ; injury. 

"Some miscarriages might escape, rather through 
auddeu necessities uf state, than any propensity either 
to injnrimisnett or oppression." — L'lkon Batilike. 

in'-jur-y, * in Jur-ic, s. [Lat. fiyurin, from 
in- = not, and jus (genii, juris) = right, jus- 
tice ; Sp. k Port, injitria ; llal. ingiuria ; Fr. 
injure.] 

1. That which is contrary to right or justice ; 
an injustice ; a wrong. 

"You do me shameful »r</ury.” 

Shaketp. : UU'hard III., L S. 

* 2. A crime. 

“ A party to this injury.” 

Shaketp. : Othello, v. L 

3. That which Injures, harms, or hurcs ; 
that which occasions loss, detriment, or mis- 
chief ; damage, hurt, barm. 

“The former 1 private] wrongs are an Infringement 
or privation uf the private or civil rights belonging to 
Individuals, considered a* individuals; and are there- 
upon frequently termed civil Injuries."— Blackstotie ; 
Cotnmtmiuries, bk. ill, ch. I, 

4. An offence ; an insult ; an annoyance. 

"The service that I truly *1 id Ids life. 

Hath left me open to all injuries." 

.Shaketp. : 2 Henry /F„ r. 2. 

* 5. A hurt or disease of the body. 

"Thought not good to bruise on fitfurytill it were 
full ripe.’ —Shnke»p. : Henry )' . id. 6. 

* fi. Contumelious or abusive language ; 
abuse. 

“ tie fell to bitter invectives against the French king, 
and spake nil the in/uricj be could divLse of Charles."— 
Bacon. 

1[ Injury is the most general term, alniply 
implying what happens contrary to right ; 
damage is the injury which takes nway from 
the value of a thing ; hurt is the injury which 
destroys the soundness or wholeness of a 
thing; harm is the injury which is attended 
with trouble and inconvenience ; mischief is 
the injury which interrupts the order and 
consistency of things. The injury is appli- 
cable to all bodies, physical and moral ; dttm- 
age is applicable only to physical bodies. 
Trade may suffer an injury ; a building may 
suffer nn injury; but a building, a vessel, n 
merchandize, aull'cr a damage. The falling of 
a chimney, or the breaking of a roof, is a dam- 
age ; the injury is not ao easily removed ; the 
damage la easily repaired. (Crubb : Eng, 
Synan.) 

^ For the difference between injury nnd in- 
justice , see Injustice. 

• In-Jur’-$r, v.t. [iNJuny, *.] To injuro; to 
hurt. ( Lyly : Euphucs, p. 4GU.) 

In-jus'-tfco, *. (Fr.. from Lnt. fnjusfffia, from 
i7t- = not, and justitia = justice.] 

1. The quality of being unjust ; want of 
justice, right, or equity ; unfairness : as, tho 
injustice ol a decision. 

2. That which is unjust or unfair ; nny vio- 
lation of tho right of another ; a wrong ; an 
Iniquity. 

’■ RlIU tliwo lirolls that public good nn-tond 

Work must injustice, being done tfirmigii spite * 

Ikntiet ■ Ctrli Ware, bk. i. 

TT Tho injustice llep In t he principle ; tho in- 
jitry 111 the action tlial injures. There may, 
therefore, be injusticewhcrc there is no sped Do 
injury, and on the other hand there may bo 
injury where there is no injustice. The t/*ro»f 7 
partakes both of injustice and injury ; It Is la 
lact an injury done by one person to another, 
In express violation of justice. 

toU, • enko, * lnko, *. [O. Fr. nuiue (Fr. 

mere), from I^at. fnenn?/w»n = the purple-red 
ink used by tho later Homan Emperors ; neiit. 
of ramnslm; Or. ryxaucrTos (cnyktuistos) = 


burnt in : tv(e?0 = in, and Katarros (kaustos)^ 
burnt ; Kaiw (kaio)c^. to burn.) 

1. A coloured, usually blnek, liquid or vla- 
eous material used in writing or printing. 

2. A pigment, as Chinese or Indian ink. 

3. CofiiTR. if- Chcm. : A liquid or pigment 
used for writing or printing. Inks may be 
classed under four beads : 

(1) Writing inks consist either of coloured 
liquids, or of linely-divided coloured precipi- 
tates, snspeoded in a liquid. The essential 
ingredients of a good black writing ink, are, 
an infusion of the best nut-g.dla, a solution of 
ferrous sulphate (copperas), and a small quan- 
tity of gum to retain the precipitate in sus- 
pension. The proportion of ferrous .sulphate 
should not exceed one-third part that of the 
nut-galls uaed, un excess of astringent vegeta- 
ble matter beiog necessary for the durability 
of the ink. Its specillc gravity should m»l ex- 
ceed 1045, a higher density indicating that 
inferior nut-galls have been used, these re- 
quiring a larger proportion of galls to produce 
the deep black colour. The infusion of nut- 
galls contains tannic, or galis-tannic and gallic 
acids, both of which produce deep black pre- 
cipitate with ferric aalts, but white precipi- 
tates with ferrous salts, which, however, 
readily turn black nn exposure to the nir. 
Hence, in making ink, it is necessary to leave 
the mixture to itself for some time in order 
that the ferrous salts may be converted into 
ferric salta, and the tannic into gallic acid. 
The gum is added to retain iu sus]H?nsion the 
precipitated gallate of iron. It also gives a 
certain gloss to the ink. In some, iuks a solu- 
tion of logwood is used, to replace a certain 
proportion of ihe nut-galls. By this addition 
a more fluid ink is said to be obtained. Red 
ink is a solution of cochineal or pure carmine 
in ammonia, or of brazil-wood in wnter. Blue 
ink is a solution of Prussian blue and oxalic 
acid in water. Chrome ink is a preparation 
of logwood and potassium bichromate. 

(2) Marking ink must be able to withstand 
the action of smip, alkaline, and acid liquids. 
It usually consists of a solution of silver ni- 
trate, coloured with lamp-black and thickened 
with gum. 

(3) Copying ink must be thicker than or* 
dhmry ink, and must not dry too quickly. It 
is usually prepared by adding h little sugar or 
glycerine to ordinary black ink. its speciilo 
gravity should not exceed 1071. 

(4) Printing ink. All inks used for printing 
consist essentially of well-boiled drying oils, 
mixed with lamp-black or other pigments. 
Soaps and resinous matters are frequently 
added to give the oils the required consistency. 

4. Mach. : The socket of a mill spindle, 
lnlt- berry, $. 

Botany: 

1. An American namo for i’rtnos glabcr. 

2. Itaiuiia aculeata. 

Ink blurred, a. Blurred, obscured, o a 
disfigured with ink. 

Ink bottle, s. A bottle or vessel tor hold- 
log iuk. 

ink-cup, s. A dip-cup for ink. 

Ink- cylinder, s. 

Print. : A cylinder rotating In the ink- 
fountain to bring the ink in contact with tho 
ductor or fountain-roller. 

lnk-crasor, s. [Eraser.] 

ink fish, s . The cuttle-fish (q.v.). 

ink fountain, s. The Ink-reservoir nf % 
prin ling- machine from which the ink is taken 
by an ink-roller and |>assed to tha ductor, or 
the distributing-roller. 

ink gland , ». 

Zonl. : Tho aumo os iNKnAO (q.v.). (S. P. 

U T o<jdward.) 

Ink glass, *. A glass vessol for holding 
ink ; on ink-bottle. 

ink poiioil, s. A psncll filled with an 
ink dike, indelible, coloring nmlerln) Instead 
uf load. 

ink-plant, t. 

Hot. : Coriaria thym {folia. 

• ink pot, .«. & n. 

A- As siibst : An Ink-lwttlo. 

B. .43 oi/j. : Affected, pedantic. 


b6?I, b< 5 >t ; poDt, JatVl ; cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bench; go, fcora; thin, ^hls; sin, os; oxpoot, ^Conophon, oylst. In*, 
-don, -tian = shan, -tlon, -sion — shun ; -(Ion, — zlmn. -oious, -tlous, -al 011a = shus. -bio, -dlo, kc. -* b$l, d*L 
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Ink-roller, s. [Inkino-roller,] 

Ink sac, s. The same as Inkbao (q.v.), 
i nk slice, s. A paddle for handling ink. 

ink stone, ink-surface, ink-table 

•. [iNKING-TABLE.] 

ink-well, s. An ink-cap adapted to oc- 
cupy a hole in a desk, its top letting down 
flush with the top of the desk, or nearly ao. 

in k, v.f. [Ink, 5.] To blacken, daub, or colour 
with ink. 

Wa cUret * uins on hi* tarnished 

l*ced coat —Thackeray : Engl ith Humourist t, lect. T. 

Ink' bag, 5. [Eng. inA:, and 6a^.] 

1. Zool.: A bag or gland found in the 
Cephalopoda. It is tough and fibrous, with a 
thin outer coat. The animal discharges the 
contents of the bag through a duet into the 
water when it wishes to conceal itself or escape 
from ao enemy. 

2. Palceant. : The ink of the ink-hag, fre- 
quently consisting of finely-divided particles 
of carbon suspended in fluid, is almost in- 
destructible. It has been found fossil in 
secondary rocks. 

3. Comm. : The ink of the inkbag is used in 
the preparation of aepia. 

•ink-horn, ’ ink-home, * inke-horne, 
*ynke home, s. & a. [Eng. ink, and Aorn.J 

A. As substantive ; 

1. A small vessel used to hold ink : an ink- 
bottle. 

•• Bid him brine hi* pen and inkhom to the Jail ; we 
•• ^ ** 

2. A portable case for carrying the instru- 
ments of writing. 

B. As adj . ; Pedantic, affected, high-aound- 
lng. 

03,1 ^tche an ynke-horne terms hy 
the Oule, him they coumpt to he a fine Englishman." 

— Ueittm - Arte of Rhetorigue, p. 165 . 

* inkhorn mate, s. a bookish or re- 
dautic fellow. 

"To be disgraced by an inkhom-mate * 

Shakesp. .* l Henry VI., 11. 1 . 

* Ink'-horn 15m, s. [Eng. inkhom; -im.] 
An affected, pedantic, or bombastic expres- 
sion. 

" f ike “ ‘ha were some light-skirts of the rest, 
la mightiest inkhomisms he can thither wrest." 
v Bp- Mali, bk. it., sat 8. 

ink' -l- ness, s. [Eng. inky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being inky. 

Ink'-ing, pr. par., a., & 5. [Ink, r.] 

A. «fc B, As pr. par. <£ parlicip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). v 

C. As subst. : The act or process of cover- 
ing or daubing with ink. 

inking-apparatus, s. 

Print. : Different forms of apparatus have 
been adapted to different presses, and some of 
them are peculiar to certain kinds. 

Inking roller, s. 

Print. : A roller which receives the ink from 
the mking-table and transfers it to the type in 
hand-press work. In power- presses, several 
rollers are employed, which are fed with ink 
from a trough, distributing it and transferring 
it to the iiikiog-roller. 

inking-tafcle, s. 

Print. : A table upon which ink is spread 
to be taken up by the iuking-roller. 

inking trough, s. 

Print. : [Ink-fountain]. 

*k*'kl e > * in'-cle, v.t. [From the same root 
as Dan. ymte; Icel. ymta = to murmur to 
mutter.] To murmur. 

"To incle the truth." Atisaunder, «16. 

lA'-kle, * lyn gell, * lin-ni ol, * in-ni-ol, 

a [O. Fr. ligneul, lignel , a diniin. of ligne = 
thread, from Lat. linea, fem. of lint us = 
ben pen, flaxen ; linum = flax.] 

* 1. A kind of crewel or worsted, with which 
ladies worked embroidery. 

2. A kind of broad linen tape ; wrought 
apinel. Spinel (q.v.) is known as un wrought 
inkle. 0 

CMnhrics - ^^"-Shakrrp. ; 

* ifrkle beggar, s. A beggar that sells 
Cheap tape, &e. (Adams : IForis, ii. 437.) 


* inkle-weaver, s. A weaver of inkle. 
[Inkle, s. 2 .) 

o "Sbe RDd yon were as great as two inkletceaseri."- 
Swift : Polite Conversation, con. l. 

dl Daviea ( Su PP- Ghss -> says ^at the phrase 
aa thick aa inkU-weavers " originated from 
the fact that the refugees who introduced the 
manufacture of inkle in the sixteenth century 
naturally consorted together. 

ink'-lihg, * in-kel-ynge, s. [Inkle, r.] 

1. A hint, a whisper, an intimation, a alight 
knowledge. 

_ A , ” Who Will disdain. 

That have an inkling of It, there to look ? " 

Bunyan : Apology. 

* 2. A desire, an inclination. 

ink'-mak-er, s. [Eng. ink, and maker.] One 
who makes or manufactures ink. 

in-knit' ( k aileut). v.t. [Pref. in-(]), and Eng. 
knit (q.v.).] To knit in, to fasten in. 

in-knot’ ( k silent), v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. knot (q.v.).j To fasten or bind, aa with 
a knot. 

* ink -shed, s. [Eng. ink, and shed (q.v.).l 
A spilling or using of ink. 

"L D ? ver , thot, i5 ht the parade of my scanty rat lore 
March aTliel. 80 mUch it ** hetL ”- AU the i^ar Round. 

ink -stand, s. [Eng. ink, and stand.] A 
vessel of glass or other material for holding 
ink or other writing material. 

ink'-y, a. [Eng. ink; -y] 

1. Of the nature of or resembling ink : like 
ink. 

” An inky hue of livid blue." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vt. 19. 

2. Consisting or made of ink. 

" Euglond . . . Is bound In with shame. 

W ith mky hlota and rotten i»archmeut bonda" 

0 t,. , . , Shakesp. : Richard II. ii. L 

3. Black as ink. 

“ Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother.*' 

Shake tp. : Hamlet, 1 2. 

* 4. Black, gloomy, miserable, wretched. 

M 1° which doth swell a lake of inky years 
Of madding lovers." 

v _ Drummond : Sou. 13, pt L 

* in-la9e', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. lace 
(q- v )*] The same as Enlace (q.v.). 

* in-lag'-ar y, * in-la-ga'- tion, s. [Bar- 
barous forms, from A s. inlagian, in imitation 
of utlagand, utlagation = outlawry.] [Inlaw.] 

A restitution of an outlaw to the protection 
and privileges of the law. 

in-laid', pa. par. or a. [Inlav.] 

inlaid work, s. That in which one ma- 
terial is sunk into a hollowing in the surface 
of another, the two making an even face. 
[buHL, R eisner-work, Marquetry, Par- 
quetry, Mosaic.] 

in'-land, a., adv., & s. [Eng. in, and Land.] 

A. A s’ adjective ; 

1. In the interior of a country ; remote from 
the sea. 

"The Isle * rich inland parts, let's take with ussJong." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 23. 

2. Carried on within a county ; domestic ; 
not foreign : aa, inlarul navigation. 

3. Confined or limited to a particular coun- 
try : as, an inland bill of exchange, as distin- 
guished from a foreign one, which is drawu in 
oue country on a person living in another. 

*4. Refined, civilized, somewhat polished • 
opposed to upland (q.v.). 


"An old reliuious uncle of mine was. In his youth. 

an inland ui an. — Shakes p. : As Von Like It. Uifs. *** 

B. As adv. : In or towards the interior of a 
country. 

“ And wlth looBe rein and bloody spur rode inland 
many a post. Macaulay ; Armada. 

* C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The interior or inland part 

of a country. ^ 

" Uer little rills, her inlands that do feed." 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, a 2. 

2. Old Law : Demesne land, as distinguished 
from outland, or that let to tenants. 

inland-clifl; s. 

Geol. : A cliff like one of those marking the 
coast-line, but occurring inland. In many 
cases they were ouce sea-cliffs, and occupy 
their present position because the land has 
been subsequently opheaved. Inland cliffs, 
lormerly sea-cliffs, occur in many parts of the 
world. 1 


* Inland ma n, s. An inlander (q.v.). 

■eelM h th7nohl 1 i he ^ Induced. 

th^SdrL.nri h *^ ™J° fortb . 10 venture thrir 11 vm f® 
uieir defence. — Strype - Memorials ISsyj. 

inland revenue, #. 

r«2f “SSI**. The in ^ and * levied revenue of 
corr<>a P°°ding to the internal 
revenue id thie country. [See Excise.] 

Inland -revenue officer : A subordinate govern- 
mental functionary, formerly called an excise- 
o nicer. 

inland sea, a large hody of salt 
water not connected with the ocean, as the 
Black Sea or the Caspian Sea ; or partially so, 
as the Inland Sea of Japan. 

* in'-land-er, s. [Eng. inland ; -er.] One 
who hvea inland, or in the interior of a 
country. 

Inlanders be of the BrutUna, the ApnuUnes, 

only. -/». Holland : Plinie. hk. ill., ch. xi. 

* In -land ish, a. [Eng. inland; -ish.] De- 
moting something mlaud ; native, inland. 

* in-lap -l-date, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, into, and 

bat. tapis (genit. lapidis) = a stone.] To 
make atony ; to turn or convert into atone : to 
petnly. ’ 

I flprillg water * wi h inlapidate wood ; 
*S ha l ® ee P iece of wood, whereof the 
wjh* 1, »bau con tin ue wood, «nd tbe 
pfud. uuder the water ebnll be turned Into * kind uf 
gravelly tUnxt."- Bacon : Aat. Hut ™ is 

* in-lard' t v.t. [Enlaro.] 

* in-large', v.t . [Enlaroe.] 

in-la w 7 , v.t. [A S. To clear or 

free from outlawry or attainder ; to restore to 
the privileges and protection of the law. 

makrt B u°“! d ^5 at incongruity to have them to 

WWe UOt W—M.'- 

Uf _ ldy' , v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. iny(<|.v.),J 
}• Tojay, place, or insert in ; to diversify 
with different bodies inserted into the ground- 
work or substratum. 

■ . . k . how the floor of heaven 
la thick inlaid with patmes of bright gold." 

Shu keep. : Merchant of Venice, v. 

*2. To variegate, to diversify. 

" A thousand tumbling rills inlay 
With silver veins the vale." 

, H'arton : First qf AprIL 

3. To interlard. m 

"Thence borrow'd hy the monks to inlay their 
storj ’. — Milton ; Hitt. Eng., bk. rl. 

* in-lay',^ [Inlav, v.] Matter or materiab 
inlaid or prepared for inlaying. 

“Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay. 

Broider d the ground." Milton : P L.. lv. 70X 

in-lay'-er, s. [Eng. inlay; -er.] One who 
inlays ; one w'hose occupation is inlaying. 

"The swelling bunches, which are uow and the. 
found on the old trees, atlord the inlayrr pieces curJgu4d% 
chambletted. — Evelyn: Silva t bk. h, ch. xviil., j & 

in-lay'-ihg, s. [Inlav, v.] [Inlaio-work.] 

* in-league', v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and En^. 
league (q.v.).J To form or conclude a league 
with ; to league ; to join in a league. 

Y. itb * ^ilUngness. inleague our blood 
W ith his. Ford: Broken Heart, iii. 4. 

* in-lcag-uer, v.i. [Cf. Beleaouer.] To s.r 
down with ail army ; to blockade. 

"Scylla did inleaguer before the city of Atbena."— 

P. Holland . Plutarch, p. 161. 

* in-lcck', s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. leak (*>.] 

A hole where water leaks in. (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil ; j£jieid iii. 53S.) 

in'-let, s. [Eng. in-, and frf.] 

1. A passage by which an enclosed plac« 
may be entered ; a means of entrance or in- 
gress. 

"A narrow inlet to their cells coutrlve.” 

A ddison : Virgil ; Qeorgic lv. 

2. A small bay or recess in the shore of tho 
sea or a large lake ; a creek. 

“ All the creeks and inlets on this side were held hy 
the Romaus. —it lUon : Hist. Eng., bk. 11. 

* 3. Any material or substance inserted or 
Inlaid. 

* ln-let'-ter. v.t. [Pref. tn- (1), and Eng. 
Utter (q.v.). j To engrave with letters. 

in'-li-er, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. lie, v. ; -er.] 
Geol. : An expression used to indicate ai. iso- 
lated exposure of an underlying bed which is 
atill covered to a large extent with deposits ol 
later date. It is principally found in b«ds 


W . h f' * faU> father: w "’ Wl5t - h<5re - ^r. there; p^e. pit. Slre . sir . maTTne-. go pdt, 

or. wore, wplf. work. wh6, son ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, fuU; try, Syrian, to. co = e ; ey = a. qul kw. 
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which are more or less carved, the higher parts 
of which have beea removed by denudation 
and ao brought the lower bed to light. The 
converse of outlier (q.v.). 

* In light -en (gh silent), v.t. [Enlighten.) 

* In list', v.t. [Enlist.] 

* In live', v.t. [Pref. in- (in tens.), aod Eng. 
fire (q.v.).] To give life, epirit, or animation 
to ; to animate. 

’• Wtmt *110 did here, by great example well, 

T OiHre posteritie. her fame may ielL" 

Ben Jonton : Eleg. on Lady Anna Fatoiet. 

* In-lock', v.t. [Pref. in* (1), aod Eng. lock 
(q.v.).] To lock up or inclose one thing in 
another. 


• In lu'-mlne, v.f. [Enlumine.] 


In*-l$r, a. A adv. [A.S. inlic (a), tnZice (adv.).] 

A. As adj. : Internal, secret, heartfelt. 

" Dld’*t thou but know the inly touch of love " 
Shake tp. ; Tiro Gentlemen of Verona, il. 7. 

B. As adv. : loteroally, within, aecretly, 
In the heart, mentally. 

“ * Save him, my God I* she inly cries.** 

Moore: Fire Worthippert. 

In mate, s. & a. [Pref. tn- (1), and Eng. 
mate, s. (q.v.).] 

A. As subst. : One who lodges or dwells in 
the same house as another ; one who occupies 
any place or dwelling; a resident or dweller 
In ; especially spoken of occupants of hos- 
pitals, asylums, prisons, Ac. 

"Hb s hut a new fellow, 

An inmate her* In Rome, as Cat (Hue calls him.* 

Ben Jonton : Catiline, IL L 

* B. As adj. : Dwelling or residing in a 
place ; admitted as a resident or occupier of 
the same place ; internal. 

** To stop their overgrowth, as inmate guests 
Too numerous.” J hlton : P. L., xlL 16«. 


• In’ meats, $. pi. (Pref. <7t- (1 ), and pi. of 

Eng. meat. J 

1. The edible viscera of pigs, fowls, Ac. 
(Peacock : Manley A Corringham; Gloss.) 

2. The entrails. 


"I shall try »l* Inches of my knife 
On thine own inmeati." 

Taylor : Philip van Arteretde, 11L 1. 


• In-mesh , v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. mesh 
(q.v.).] To briog or involve within meshes, 
as of a net. 


* In mew' (ew as u), v.t. [rref. in- (1), aod 
Eng. mew (q.v.).] To inclose or shut in, as in 
a mew or cage. 

* In'-morc, a. (Eag. in, and more.) Inner. 
(P. Hollaml : Camden, p. 131 .) 


In' moat, * lne maste, a. (A.S. irmewst.) 

1. Deepest or furthest within; remotest 
from the surface. 


"Shortly, within her inmott pith there bred 
A little wicked woniie." 

Spenter : Vitiont of the World' t Vanity. 

2. Most, aecret ; deepest. 


’* Still there within the inmott thought he grew.* 
Byron : Lara, L 19. 

Inn, ’ in, * lnno, s. (A. 3. in, inn, from in, 
inn— within ; loel. inni, from inn, inni = 
indoors ; in = in. 1 

1. A house of lodging and entertainment 
for travellers. 


*’ Between Chester And the capttat there waa not an 
fnn where ho had not hcen in a brawl.”— Macaulay : 
BUt L'tut , ch. vl. 

* 2. Lodging, abode, residence, habitation. 

** Therefore with me yo nifty take up your In 

For this AftTUe night." Spenter: P </., I. I. S3. 

3. A college of municipal or common law 
professors and students. [^[ (2).] 

* i. The town resideace of a nobleman or 
person of quality. 

% (1) Inns of Chancery: Colleges lu which 
young students formerly began their law 
studies. They are now occupied chiclly by 
attorneys, solicitors, Ac. 

(2) Inns of Court: Colleges or corporate 
societies in London, to ono of which all bar- 
risters and students for the bnr must belong; 
also the buildings belonging to such societies 
In which the members of thetnn dine together, 
and barristers have their chambers. There 
are four such inns— viz. : the Inner Tcmnle, 
the Middle Temple, Gray’s lun, and Lincoln’s 
Inn. 


• Inn, v.{. A t, (Inn, «.] 

A . Intruns. : To take up lodging; to lodge 
at, or as at an Inn. 


B. Transitive : 

1. To lodge aod entertain. 

“And innod hem. evorich At hla degree** 

Chaucer: C. T., i,W. 

2. To house, to get in, to store in a house 
or barn. (Lit. A Jig.) 

“ Howooever the laws made lu that parliament did 
bear good fruit, yot the subsidy bAr* a fruit thAt 

E roved hareh And bitter; All was inned at but into 
i* king* bam.”— Bacon: Henry VII., p. #T. 

*in-nits-^I bfl. -1-ty, a. [Late Lat. innasci- 
bilis = that canuot be born.) Self-exiatence ; 
the state or quality of never having beea born 
or begotten. 

** Innatcibility we mu*t!admlt 
The Father. Davie i : Mirum <n Modum, p. 17. 

In nate, a. [Lat. innatus, from in- — ia, and 
tui l us, pa. par. of nascor = to he bora.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Ioborn, natural, native, not acquired. 

“An innate clinging 
A loathsome, and yet all Invincibly 
Instinct of me." Byron : Cain. L L 

2. Derived from the constitution of the 
mind, as contrasted with what ia derived from 
experience. 

*’ That untaught innate phitosophy." 

Byron: Childe Harold, 11 L 39. 

*3. Inherent. 

** The blood turns back to the breast ; and there, by 
an innate, hot wonderful facalty Is turned into milk. * 
— P. Fletcher: Purple J Hand, iv. (Notes.) 

IL Botany: 

1. Gen. : Adhering to the apex of aay struc- 
ture. 

2. Spec. (Of an. anther ); Attached by its base 
to a filament, as distinguished from adnate 
and versatile (q.v.) 

Innate- ideas, s, pi : 

Philos.: The term generally supposed to 
correspond to the «otvai evvo icu of the Stoics — 
“general notions developed in the course of 
nature in all men “ (Diog. I. vii. 54) — though 
the earlier teachers of that school regarded 
these ideas as the natural outgrowth of per- 
ceptions, not as innate. Thomas of Aquin, 
the greatest of the Schoolmen, taught that 
“ there is no knowledge which is innate, and 
destitute of all experience.” On the Continent 
the doctrine of innate ideas was revived by 
Descartes, who held that the notion of things, 
truth, and thought were naturally common to 
all men. Leibnitz said that “the ideas of 
being, substance, identity, the true, the good, 
are innate in the mind ; ” though Insinuate 
ideas are rather slumbering than conscious 
notions. The doctrine will be found in the 
aeeond elegy of Sir. John Davies’ Nosce Teipsum, 
and in the De I'rritate of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. On the opposite side, Locke 
(Human Underst., hk. i.), Culvcrwcll ( Light of 
Nature), and later writers may be consulted. 


•In nate’, v.t. [Innate, a.) To call into 
being. 

** The flret innating cause 
iAUgh* them to scorn.” 

Martton: Antonio’* Revenge, Iv. L 


* m nat cd, a. [Eng. innat(e); -ed.) In- 
nate, inborn, natural. 

'■ But no charme 

The Muses have tlieae monster* cftn disarm* 

Of thulr fnnaferf rage.” 

Habimjton: Caitara, pt, 1. ; To Mr. K. Porter. 


•In' nate-ly, a<iu. [Eng. innate; - ly .) In 
an innate manner ; naturally. 


* In'- natc ness, s. [Eng. innate; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being innate. 


• In nat'-lvo. a. [Tret, in- (1), and Eng. 
native (q.v.).J Native, natural. 

** Ami for the sale accease, 

His Aonue shall make to his l/mattue |K>rt." 

Chapman : Homer ; Udyuey v. 

•In n&t-ur il I t^, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. natnrality (q.v.).] Unnatural conduct. 

" Innaturality amongst kindred IUJ infamoua"— 
Horth : Plutarch, p. 207. (Margin.) 

■ In nit ur al l$f, adv. [Tref. in- (2), and 
Eng. naturally (q.v.).] Not naturally ; not 
according to nature. 

•In nivMg a bio, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng, navigable (q.v.).J Not navigable; that 
cannot ho navigated or traversed by ships. 

“Which Acheron surrounds, tin* innavigable flood." 

Dryden : ViryU ; .ftSichf vl. 111. 

•In niv" Ig a bl$r, atlv. [Eng. innavigable); 
•/y.| So as not to be navigable. 

•lnno, r>rep. [In.] 

’Inno, •In, s. [Inn, i.) 


*Inno, r.t. [Inn, r.) 

• In-neot^ r.f. [Lat. innecto = to tie or fasten 
to, together, or about : fa- = io, into, and 
necto ~ to tic. to fasten.] To fasten together. 
(Fuller: Worthies, i. 139.) 

in'-ner, a. A 5. [A.S. innera, from (n = in.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Interior ; farther Inward or nearer the 
centre than something else. 

** Many famUle* are established In the We*t Indies 
and some discovered In the inner parts of America.”-* 
AddUon Spectator. 

2. Interior, interna), spiritual. 

*• Let thy pro-* 

Upon hi* fnner oonl In mercy *hine." 

Wordsworth : Sonnett to Liberty. So r. 1H3. 

3. Not obvious; dark, esoteric : as, an inner 
meaning. 

B. As substantive: 

1. That part of a target immediately outside 
the bull's-eye, enclosed by a ring varying in 
breadth, according to the range. 

2. A shot striking that part of the target. 

’•Score* which guv* averages of inner* or mans,*— 
Time*, July 21. 1B6L 

t inner-bark, s. 

Bot. : The liber (q.v.). 

Inner-forme, a. 

Print. : [Form, II. 6 (1)& (2)]. 

Inner-house, s. The name given to tha 
chambers in which the first and second divi- 
sions of the Court of Session bold their 
sittings in Edinburgh ; applied also to the 
divisions themselves, and used in contradis- 
tinction to the Outer House, lo which the 
lords ordinary ait to hear motions and causes. 
All causes commencing in the Court of Ses- 
sion in regular form, by summons, letters of 
suspension, or advocation, reach the loner 
Honae after passing through the Outer House. 

inner parts, s. pi. 

Music: Those portions of the harmony that 
are not at the top or bottom 

Inner pedal, 3 . 

Ji/ustc; A sustained note io one of the Inner 
parts. [Sustaineu-notk.] 

Inner plato, s. 

Arch . : The wall-plate In a double-plated 
roof, which lies nearest the centre of the roof, 
the other, or outer-plate, haring its aide nearer 
the outer surface of the wall. 

inner- post, s. 

Shipbuild. : A piece brought in at the fore- 
side of the main -post, ami generally continued 
as high as the wing-trausom to seat the other 
transoms upon. 

inner square, s. 

Carp. : The edges forming the internal right 
angle of a carpenter's square. 

• In ncr-est, o. (Eng. inner; super, suff. 
-tsf.] loihost, innermost. . 

•In ner ly, adv. [Eng. inner; -ly.) More 
within ; nearer the centre. 

In'-nor-most, a. [A corruption of A.S. in- 
nemest = inmost (q.v.)]. Farthest inward or 
within ; most remote from the surface. 

• In nor-va tton (1), s. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
nerve , aud autf. -ufion.] A state of ncrvelcss- 
ness. 

In-no r-va -t Ion (2), s. [Eng. innerve; -of ion.) 

• 1. Ord. Ixtnq. : The act of luncrving or 
strengthening ; the state of being ill nerved. 

2. Physiol. : The function of the nervous 

system ; nervous excitement ; special activity 
excited In any part of the nervous system. 

• In nerve', t*.f. [ Pref. i«- (Intons.), and Eng. 
nerve (q.v.). J To give nerve to, to strengthen, 
to invigorate. 

• Inn hold or, s. (Eng. inn, s., and Aoidrr.) 
One who keeps an I 1111 ; an innkeeper. 

” Whether aj* wrll thry a» butcher*, innKddtrt, and 
victualler*. Uu »«*U that »lilrlt I* w liohwittu* ami ml 
rr*JH>ii*Me iTlcr*.”— /hi con . r*c yudtciaf Charge, Ae. 

Inn ing, >. [Eng. inn, v. ; dng.) 

I. Ordinary Ixinguage: 

• i. Lit. : The act of gathering In of grain, 
harvest, .Vc. 

“The R*thrr1nt( and frm<*v of *otiio liarra^L"— 
P, Holland Ffinle, bk. avllb, ch. vL 


boil, b<fr; pout, ; eat, 90 II, chorus, ^hln, bcn?h; go, £cm ; thin, t^his; sin, o$; oxpoot, Xenophon, oylat. ph - t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, slon = shun; -(Ion, -ylon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl. dfd* 
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2 . Fig. (PI.); The time during which a 
person or party is in office, 5 

IL Technically (PI.) : 

bauiifr^h 0,,dCHc *‘‘: The time or turn for 
wholerid^ 30 lud,Iidnal PlaJ™. or of a 

aea! ltydr ' En9 ' 1 Lamia recovered from the 


In nis, s. [Ennis.] 

^ s - [Lat. innitens , pr, par. of 

lea u i u g o r^'e^i ng u pnu ^pressu re.*** A 

gj of°fnn ( ?or“ A^ttag 

reoj^r *&EJ? 2 vSZ K d a b i, m “' ,< ’" th « 

Mucaulay : nut. Eng., cb. v!* ** OPed Monmouth."— 

fa'-no fonpe, «. (Pr.. from Lat. innocmtia 

as in^T wmut(q - v - ): sp - 

1 . The quality or state of being innocent • 
freedom from °r absence of any quality which’ 
?l m}me ' in „oxtousness/barmless- 
ness . as, the innocence of a medicine. 

innoc * n <V of 

Xetuf s U '. U ° f “ y parti <^ 

For innocence condemned revenge I vowed ” 

.3 T „ „ , Pltt • -EneidlL 

d»^7S£S^l5? s 

* ° t od Ln lieu of innocence 

Imprinted had that token of his wrath w 
, _ Spenser: F. <?., II. iL 4 

evil ■ ha ™- 

" When Loyiab innocence was all my praise ” 

K Q j^i • .. Cotaper : /letirvment, 372 . 

oihiv l ? p i lcI ^ y ; mental weakness or imbe- 
cility, bordering on silliness. 

much to 

war *!‘ thefltiti^r 0 ^ - not , bein £ contraband of 
abelli^re„? e ‘° S Ia « f “»y conveyed to 

’ \ C Ut - innmntia, from 

^' n . ,0Ce “ t(<1 - T ->-] Innocence. 

P^’S^h'^ETSuK* «“ d «»P«- 

S’vjrfv.t?? SJ& , 55 Baafc -j* 

i Pr -’. from ^ 

*7 = to birt sp - “ATSff &£$ 

A. As adjective : 

1 . Not hurtful, hannful, or noxious • in 
hurt°or 8 iiyure. a ” y q ° ality wbich ’ <*« 


t A/ossocr« or Slaughter of the Innocents : 

1 . Ch . is*. .* Tlie massacre or murder of 

(iLC?i.% dren of “■«■> 

T 1 ™ abandonment, towards 
° f a se l sion » of bills introduced by 
b ? ot efficiently advanced 

thaSsbn ” Ce 6ir bei “ e passed du ™r 

innocent^conveyances, 3 . pi 

Law; A covenant to stand seized ; a bar* 
co Jivev n, aud relaase > 90 called baeause they 
,°- ey * t e , actua J possession of the property 
I»y construction of law only. * 

Innocents’day, s. 

rei^f U rC i^ ^ is !' % dc * ; T {,e English name for the 
feast celebrated on Dee. -J8, to commemorate 

HprI!d aSSa Tk °{ the children of Bethlehem by 
« e n.m the hope of killing Jesus. It was 
(h^ h fifti y brst c< ’, let ’ rate <l towards the close of 
thf £ ? r J? r ly >n tha sixth century. In 
the English Church, it has a proper Collect 

m the' T ?£ Spe l’ but 1,0 Vi & 1 Pjt is known 
SL 2 £ Latin 1 < ; f hurch as tlie Feast of Holy l n - 
nocents, and Hass is said in purple vestments 
wf h ^ the ^nocents “ did not enter 

it^n 6 ?h tl Cdinst at His Ascension opened 
it to those who believe.” On the octave the 

tvrs m Tn tS the re r red ln, e Pr ° per colour of njar ' 
KL * n tbe °reek Church the feast is cele- 
hinted on Dec. 29 , and is known as the Feast 
of the 14,000 Holy Children. [JIartvr.] 

* n ' ,En e- ^nocent; -ive.\ 

Tending to innocence ; innocent. 

pwv.- Feltham: 

in -no-9ent-ly, adv. [Eug. innoceTit ; -ly.) 

* 1. Without hurt or harm ; harmlessly. 

2. Without guilt ; guiltlessly ; uprightly 

gudelessly. almrIiC ' ty ° r innoceo<: « of heart ; 

*’ Ellen, Innocently gay. 

Turned ail inquiry light away,® 

Scott : lady if the lake. J. 30. 


In-noc'-tt-a, a pi. [Kent noin. pi'of'ut 
mnocuus — harmless, inuocuons.j 
Zool. : A sub-order of Ophidia (Snakes'! con. 

fubrifnrm 1 ^ C ° L Iul,rifo i; , “ es . or luilOCUOUS Co- 
lubuform Snakes. They have no decided 

one°?id a n e;,o',°“ 8ha ? pecial ooo'venomona 
one and a groove may he present. The iaw<» 

thp ar,,,ed witb numerous, solid, curved teeth * 
the body is covered with rows of lar^e scales* 
and the head with plates. 0 eale6 » 


{SfJJL h® named or nominated ; 71 omino = to 
name , nomen (genit. nominis) = a name.] ™ 

i 43 ad i * ; That cannot or niav not h« 
named or mentioned ; uuspeakable D * ^ 

'T ' h ”° 7"'"— 


"1 waa innocent from any pri vate malice." 

TUnrollw f r bhak **P- ■ Benry 17//.. HI. « 

J. M orally free from guilt, crime or finit • 

nf Dted w l tb sin j puiltless ; pu^e in heart 
fess. 1 Upr, S bt > ^offensive, blLeless, ^tn- 

ha ^ deQ ^rouge suapection 
Upon this aeiy innocent Custiuc^" 

JtiT* 1 - Pemit,ed; -^WetopilL'h. 

fclt*ure. 0t CODtrabaod of war I not liable to for- 
6. Simple ; weak in intellect ; imbecile. 

e^au dU&ftgZ&y&S?;. T/enTi^XT 

B. As substantive : 

0,18 wbo ia free from guUt, crime or 
feult ; an innocent person. * r 

80 pure *n innocent aa that aame Larabe.- 
o . Spetucr: F. Q., J. L 6. 

«D 2 idtot Pe, ' SOn Wanti ” g in inteUect ; 1 natural ; 

Arasaa?t 5 ?^ 5 Um 

J«lto^eeGmtxS. betWeCn inMant and 


'.enw 

nnl ? s ' f En g- innocn(ous) ; -itv } 
Ie 1 ssn q ess. ,ty ° r9tata0f hein eiooocuous ; harai 1 

^ “oe -u-ous, a. TLat. innocuus, from in, = 

I S’ = , hurtful » noc «> = to hurt ; 

ital. & Sp. ijutoci/o.] 

efrlct?in“ocen : t. Pr0dUCiOS n ° evU re9ult «r 
2 . Harmless ; doing no injury or harm. 

H Innocuous Colubriform Snakes: 

Zool : [InnoccaJ. 

“. “ dd ’-:V-OUS-ly, adv. (Eng. innocuous ; -ly 1 
In an innocuous manner ; without harm ni 

effects.' without mLw^oS 1 

Where the Balt sea innocuously hreaks." 
y n °r*t*w>rth: Excurtioni h\L. 111 . 

S * f En o* innocuous; 

o^harmlett 0 ”^ ° f toiDg inD0 « u - I 

tho^h taTtSTb?^' J£:, elfcc . t , ■“*>"»• that, nl. 
little ob aer ved.-_2,J 4j ,.- Ji b "- ,et I 

* »4 rut. innodatns, pa. par 

* ‘JSJiSssas 


a * ^ s * [Lat. innominatus : 
imr * of — = 

A. As adj . : Not named, nameless. 

B. As substantive; 

A nut. : The innominate arterv (q.v ) 

Innominate-artery, 3. 

fiom the transverse portion of the arch before 
ward?^^,.^ J l aecenda ul lL'udy t‘ . 

innominate bone, s. 

A uat. : The os coxre, or pelvic hone it 1. 
constricted in the middle and emandld a'mvw 
and below, and much bunt {* " ..Tv ™' e 

s^r feIlow of ojiposite side, wflb^hl 
Jf®™ 1 * aDd ^ the femur, lu Srly fe ? 
in , H hr - e l ,ortio,iS: tbe ilium, thfispubii 

bh h bm fh. m ‘ 11 ' ey , ' e 8 i1 ' to “ S ify before 
b,lt t ie process IS uot completed till 
the twenty-third or twenty-fifth yew. 

* innominate-contracts, s. pi 

lafnlm^i Co,ltrncts which had no parties 
(jr/mrtou ) pcru,uuti0n and transaction. 

innominate-veins, s.pl 

Atiat.: Two trunk veins receivin' 7 tbe hlnnri 
re urmng from the upper limbs throu.-h the 
hv .n amn !' e ' na ’ 3nd lrul » the head and neck 
oqihatic' Veiiis. 01163- al *> tb ‘ *»& 

Jn o'r?,?,^ te * "■ t * 1 tLat. innovatus, pa. par. 
of mnovo: m- = in , and novo = tn make new • 

ZZ^T"' : Fr< innaver: Sp - «5.’ 

* A. Transitive : 

ofVometldngnew. C,,anga by ^ introductlo “ 

h^. S-««» »— « 

thfng T uew r,I>g ,n orintroduce *>y way of eotne- 

J2f 5 ii Dg to «“«««•• 

B. Intransitive ; 

+J: , T .° lllake innovations ; to Introduce novel- 
ties , to make or introduce changes or altera- 
tions m an jailing established. 

bu, 

new things' 6 * 11 * 10 iotroduce or forward 

. a3®5?®S5SS»w 
£S;iSSSt£SS: 

^mwutdion; Sp. innovacion; ltah iW 
L Ordinary Language ; 

.i- ^- Cbange . mad8 h y introduction of 
Saeatab,£shed ' 83 '***• 

IL Technically; 

1. : A ahoot which has not completed 

its growth. Used specif, of the new brandies 
rrnm° SS uf P r ^ dut>ed b y a process Of renewal 

onK nll?rmt Y ^ ^ ° f tha thecay or 

1 !™“! bar "'°', ,l2i "S il with the science of the 
a 0 e, or new observancea to adapt it to the 


ftte * mt * amidst, what, rail, father- we ^ " neW 0t ™«* a td » to the” 

». »8«. M , Sni „ at ., iu ig “■ <*■ p*a 

V. IUU, try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey=a. qu = kw # 


Innovationist— inoculation 
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modem feeling. Such innovations are ex* 
trcmely distasteful to the majority of wor- 
alitwters, who, accepting as of Divine origin 
both the doctrines and practices sought to be 
altered, look on tbo innovations as impious. 
Josenhua complained of aueli innovations in 
Ins Jnriak I Van, aod the introducer of inno- 
vations in Christian doctrine or practice tinds 
determined resistance in whatever section of 
the Church he may attempt to operate. 

3. Scots Law • A technical term for the ex- 
change, with the creditor's consent, of one 
obligation for another, so as to make the 
second obligation take the place of the first, 
and be the only subsisting obligation against 
the debtor, the obligant's remaining as before. 
Called also novation (q.v.). 

•in no-va'-tlon-ist, s. [Eng. fnnorari'on ; 
-ijsf-l One who introduces, or is In favour of, 
innovations. 

* In'-no-vat-ive, c. [Eng. innovate); -ire.) 
Introducing or tending to introduce innova- 
tions ; characterized by innovations. 

“Some nrlterawe . . . innovative"— Hal l: Modern 
Enyhth, i>. 2J. 

In'-no-vat-or, * in-no- vat-our, s. [EDg. 
tiutorn/(c); -or; Fr. innovateur; ItaL innova - 
fore ; Sp. fanoixrdor.] 

1. One who introduces novelties or innova- 
tions ; an introducer of changes in things 
established. 

“ As Ardent a spirit as can Inspire any Innovator to 
destroy the monuments of the piety and the glory of 
ancient a^es.**— : letter to William Elliot ; Esq. 

2. One who makes changes by the introduc- 
tion of innovations or novelties. 

In noxious (noxious as nok-shus), o. 

[Lat. innoxhts, from in- = not, and noriu$ = 
hurtful, noxious ; noceo = to hurt.) 

1. Harmless innocent ; not producing or 
tending to produce mischievous or ill effects. 

“They being beolgri nhd of innoxlnn* qualities." — 
Eroirue: iulqur Errourt. lik. lv., eh. xlIL 

* 2. Innocent, harmless ; free from guilt or 
sin. 

" The good oian walked funoxfons through lib age.* 
Pope : I'rol. to Satire*, U&&. 

In-noxioua-ly (noxious as nok'-shus), 

adv. [Eng. innoxious; -ly.j 

1. ITannlessly; without causing harm or 
ill -effects. 

" Mercury which la Innorioutly given In many cases 
crude."— Soule: Work*, 1L 19L 

* 2. Without suffering banu or ill effects. 

“For animals tliat can innoxioutly digest these 
poysous. become antidotal onto the itoysou digeeted.* 
— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, lik. vit, ch. xviL 

In noxiousness (noxious as nok'-shus), 

«. [hug. itinoxious ; -7i«s.] The quality or 
state of being innoxious ; harmlessnesa, inno- 
cence. (Mud D’Arblay : Diary, v ii. 373.) 

■ in'-nu-ate, r.t. [Lat. innuatum, snp. of 
tn»»o ■= to give a nod, to hint.) To intimate, 
to hint, to signify. 

”A» If Agamemnon would innualc, that a* this 
•ow (being »i»la>ed) In free lroru Veoua.**— Chapman : 
Homer; Iliad xix. (Unuineiit.) 

* ln-nu'-bi-lous, a. [Lat. in nvbilus = with- 
out clouds : in- = not, and nu&tfa = clouds,] 
Free from clouds ; clear. 

In-nu-cn'-do, in-u-on'-dd, s. [Lat. innu- 
endo = by intimation ; gerund of iu 7 wo = to 
nod lowards, to intimate: in-= lu, towards, 
and nuo = to nod.] 

L Ord . Lang. : An indirect or obliquo hint 
or intimation ; an insinuation. 

* A* by tbe way of innuendo, 

Lucut is U in d« o non l ucendo ." 

Churchill : vhott, hit. !L 

* 2. Jaw : A law term, most used in declar- 
ations, and other pleadings and the office of 
this word ta only to declaro and ascertain the 
person or thing, which was named ineertain 
before : as to say, lie (innucrulo, tho plaintiff) 
In a thief: when «a thera was mention before 
of another person. (Blount : (Jlossogr .) 

* in'-nn-ent, a. [Lat. Innuens, pr. par. of 
Inntm— to nod, to hint] Conveying a lilut 
or intimation ; insinuating, aignlfiaint. 

Innult, *. [Native wort! = tho people.] Tho 
immc by wliich the Esquimaux call Ihcniflelvcs. 
The name by which they are ordinarily known 
to outsiders is an Algonquin word. 

in-nu mer-a-bil'-I tf, s. | Fr. fnnnm^rn* 
bilitf, from 1-at. in numembil ibis, from fnnume- | 


raft ills = Innumerable (q.v.).] Tbe quality or 
state of being innumerable. 

ln-nu'-mcr-a-ble, n. [Fr.. from Lat <n««- 
merabilis, from iK- = not, and nunurt\bills = 
tliat can be con u ted or numliered ; Sp. innu- 
mcrabUj innombrable ; ItaL in numembile.] 

1. Not to be counted; Impossible to be 
counted or numbered for multitude ; count- 
less, numberless ; indefinitely numerous. 

* Innumerable uralti tilde of form*." 

Wordnoorth • Excurrion. lik. lx. 

* 2. A« if proceeding from very large num- 
bers of performers. 

* Thy praises, with tho innumerable sound 
Of liyums." Milton : P. L.. iii. 147. 

in nu -mcr-ably, adv. [Eng. innumerahj(r) ; 
dy.] Without number, ao as to be innumer- 
able. 

“Sparkling brands, innumerably waved.* 

Clover: Athena id, bk. rxlx. 

* in-nu'-mer-ohs, a. [Lat. innumcrus t from 
in- = uot, and 7tumerus — number ; mmiero=: 
to number, to eonnt.] Too many to be num- 
bered or counted ; countless, innumerable. 

"The gathered flocks 

Are In the wattled pen innutneroui pressed." 

Thornton ; Summer, S9S. 

* ln-nn-tri'-tion, s. [Pref. in - (2), ami Eng. 
nutrition (q.v.).] Want or failure of nutrition 
or nourishment. 

in-nu-trf-tious, n. [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. 
7iwfrifioiw(q.v.).] Not nulritious, not nourish- 
ing ; not aflording nourishment. 

* m-nu'-tri-tive, n. [Pref. and Eng. 

nutritive (q.v.).] Not nourishing, mnutritious. 

l'-no, s. [Lat. k Gr. = in class, myth., a 
daughter of Cadmus and Hermionc.) 

Entom.: A genua of Zygaenidae ; Ino stnticcs 
and /. globular ica are enumerated by Stephens 
as British. 

* in-6-be -di-en5e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. obalien ce (q.v.).] Disobedicuce ; failure 
to obey. 

"As LI inobedience of oo man many* been mand 
Rynueni. so hi the obedience of oon man ye schulcu »>e 
luile. — Wyclife : JComant v. 

* in-o-bo'-di-ent, • in-o-be-dy-ent, n. k 

8. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. obedient (q.v.),] 

A. vis odj. : Not obedient ; disobedient. 

" /nobedient is he that dlsobeycth for despit to tho 
comiiiandements of God." — Chaucer : Pertonet Tale. 

B. As subst. : One who is disobedient. 

“tXpoo tho sa led inobedientet."—IIaU : Henry r„ 

ta 6. 

* m-o-be'-di-enMy, adv. [Eng. inobedient ; 
-ly.] In a disobedieut manner, disobedieutly ; 
by disobedience. 

“NVhom I have obstinately ond inobedlently of. 
feuded.’’— fluroef .• Hut. Jic/orm, un. 1534. 

* in ob-U-ga-bir-i-ty’, 5. [Pref. in- (2), ond 
Lat. obligo = to hind.] 1 lie quality or state 
of not being binding or obligatory. 

"Tho Invalidity or inobl inability thereof." — Sander^ 
son ; ll’orAj, v. 07. 

* in ob-«crv'-a~ble, a. [T^ot. iywbservabilis r 
from in- — not’ ami observe = to obsert'e ; Fr. 
ftiobscrrubZe.] Not observable ; that caouot be 
observed or perceived. 

* in ob-§crv'-an 50 , *. [Lat. inobsmyintia, 
from frto/;sm*arl(t=r inobservant (q.v.).J Want 
of observuuce ; a failure to observo or keep ; 
disobedience. 

" llreach and <no6«n'nr«y* of certain wholesome and 
politic laws for government,"— liacon ; Judicial 
Cha rye. 

in ob ^erv'-ant, a. [Lat. inobservans, from 
fn- = nol, and o^rriuvis = observant (q.v.); 
Fr. inobservant ; ItaL t«o(>srrtM»r<.] Not ob- 
aervaut ; not taking notice or heed ; hecdlesH. 

“tlo ha* been Inobservant or Impudent Hurd : 
Sermont, voL vL, scr. 20 . 

* In-6b ?cr-va-tloBU «• [Pref. fn- (2\ and 

Eng. obsrrvatlon (q.v.); Fr. (no^rrrafiort) 
Want or neglect of ob*rrvftlion. 

"TbAse writer* nr<* In hM this cullly of tho most 
idiAinefull ino&nerratiou.*— ShuoK/ord : On the Creo- 
tl >n. p. lit 

* In ob-tru'-sivo, n. [Prof, frt- (2), and Eng. 
ohfrmdrr (q.v,;.] Not obtrusive ; unobtrusive. 
(Coleridge.) 

J in 6b tru'-sJvo-l^, adv. [Eng. fno^fni- 
xh'e ; -ly.\ In un inoIrntnuilYu manner; nn- 
obtnmlvcly. 


* In-ob-tru'-sive-ness, s . [Eog. imJ.rrw- 

sive ; -now.] Hit- quality or state of being In* 
obtrusive ; unobtrusive ness. 

ln-O-C&r’-pin, 8. [Mod. Lat <noear 7 >(ii.s) , 
-iu.] A red colouring matter contained in tbo 
juice of the Inotyttyyus edulis. The juice is at 
first colourless, but on exposure to the air 
turns red, and dries up to a gummy mass. It 
is soluble in water and in alcohol, but inso- 
luble (u ether. 

in - 6 - c&r' - pus, *. [Gr. U (i.<), genit. iVtk 
(in os) = a fibre, and k^tto? (kariios) = fruit 
Named froiu the fibrous envelopes.] 

Eat. : A genus of Thymrlaceie. tribe Iler- 
nandia. Inooirpus etlulis, the Otaheito chest- 
nut, is a large tree, with alternate leaves and 
white lluwers in racemes, followed by kidney- 
shaped nnts, eaten, when roasted, by tlio na- 
tives of the Pacific, the Eastern Islands, &c. 

* ln-oe-cu-pa'-tion, *. [Pref. In- (2), and 
Eng. occu/mtion (q.v,).] Waot of occuiwitiou. 

111-6-901^-0, mus, s. [Gr. U (i>), iwk (inos) =■ 
strength, force . . a fibre, and KtfXLpuos (kera- 
77i of) = potter's earth, a tile.] 

PnUront. : A genus nf Avieulidrc (Wing- 
shells). The shell ia iueqiiivnlve, ventricose, 
rad intely or concentrically furrowed, with 
prominent um bones, a straight, elongated 
hinge-line, and numerous transverse, close-set 
cartilage pits. It is akin to Pcnia. Seventy- 
five species known, all fossil from the Silurian 
to the clmlk. (S. P. iroodttwrd.) 

* ln-oc'-U-la-blc, a. [Lat. inocul(o)= to in- 
oculate ;* Eng. -able.] 

1. Capable of being Inoculated. 

2. That may communicate disease by inocu- 
lation. 

inoculable bubo, s. 

Path. : A bubo which has been inoculated 
with morbid matter. Called also virulent bubo. 

in-oc'-n-lar, a. [Pref. in- (1) ; Lat. ocufuj = 
the eye, and Eng. suff. -or.] 

£ 71 / 0711 . (Of Antcnncc): Inserted in the angle 
of the eye. 

in oe'-u late, t\f. & i. [Lat. inoculatus, pa. 
par. of inoculo = to graft a bud of oue tree 
on to another.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : [II. I, 21. 

2. Fig. : To implant in the mind of any 
one certain opinions foreign to his own way of 
thinking. 

IL Technically: 

1. Agric. : To perform tho operation of 
engrafting or budding. [Inoculation, *1.] 

2. Med. : To introduce variolous or other 
morbific matter into the system with the view 
of mitigating the neverity of small-pox or any 
other disease. 

“Tlio Prlurrs* of Wale* hiul two of hrr chltdrrn fa- 
oculuted to tlic very beslmkln^ of the movement"— 
Lccky: England in the Lijhlemth Cent., vot. I, eh. iv. 

B. Intrans. : To jiraetico inoculation (q.v.X 

■j To inoculate grass : 

Agric. : To take jdeccs of awanl from on 
old meadow, ami spreml them over n piece of 
grass-lund somewhat deficient In venture. 

ln-6c-u-la'-tion, *. [Lat. = an engrafting; 
Fr. inoculation.] 

* i. Bat. : Grafting by the Insertion of buds; 
the operation of buddiug (q.v.). 

2. Medically ; 

(1) Tho act, art, or operation of communi- 
cating a disease to the bodily frame by intro- 
ducing, by one or more ]iuuctureM in the akin, 
or otherwise, tlio specific poison by which It 
is print 1 iced. 

(2) (Spec.): Tlio Introduction in imrh a man- 
n«^r of varioloiia matter into the system. 
Whether or imt inoculation for snmIl ]>ox was 
known in China and India at mi earlier jK'riod 
than in Eurujw is doubtful. It Herms to hnvo 
been practiced in £outh Wales without attract- 
ing notice. It was to Constantinople that 
America, Europe, and tho world were Indebted 
for tho discovery. In A.n. 1713 l)r. F.uinnuel 
Tinmnl, a Greek plivnician there, wrote a 
let tar to Dr. Woodward in favour of Inocula- 
tion. which was published in the Philosophical 
Tmmaction «, n» was a notice of a work In its 
favour by Dr. Pylarlnl, the Venetian cousul 


boU, b6V; p6iU, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, hon<?h; go, feora; thin, thd®: sin, aa; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist. ihg. 
-clan. -tlan = shan, -tion, -slon = sbun; -^ioa. -aion = zdiuu. -tious, -clous, -alous-shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. - bfll, d$L 
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at Smyrna. In 1715 Inoculation was also 
supported by Mr. Kennedy, an English sur- 
geon who had travelled in Turkey ; but the 
actual introduction of the practice into Eng- 
land was brought about by a letter written 
in a lively style from Turkey in 1717, by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Returning 
to England, she had her child inoculated in 
1721. Dr. Keith, who had seen the practice, 
submitted his child to it. Then six condemned 
criminals, pardoned by George I. on condition 
of their consenting to he inoculated, followed 
successfully, after which, on April 19, 1722, 
the Princesses Amelia and Carolina were 
ioocnlated. A few days after three inoculated 

S ersons died, one being a child of the Earl of 
underland ; and, six cases having been fatal 
out of 244 conducted by Dr Boylston at 
Boston, Massachusetts, between June, 1721, 
and January, 1722, an outcry was raised 
against inoculation, ao that only about 897 
persons were inoculated in the first eight years. 
Gradually, however, it made way, and was 
firmly established by 1798, in which year 
Dr. Jenner announced the discovery of vacci- 
nation (q.v.). Before this, the improved me- 
thods introduced by Daniel and Robert Sutton 
had reduced the mortality, which, in 1797, 
1798, and 1799, in the small-pox hospitals was 
only 1 in 662. Inoculation for sniall-pox is 
performed by applying the variolous matter to 
a few scratches made upon the skin. It com- 
municates actual variola, which, however, as 
a rule, is of a mild type, but acts as an excel- 
lent prophylactic against a malady of more 
virulent character. The atage of incubation 
ia shorter in the inoculated than in the natu- 
ral small-pox. The quantity of the eruption is 
moderated and the chief force of the disease 
is expended upon the skin, to the relief of 
the internal organs. While inoculation pro- 
tects the individual, he may, in a natural way, 
communicate the disease to others, and that 
in malignant form. Inoculation is no 
longer practiced, vaccination having taken 
its place. 


” Inoculation waa introduced into England from 
Turkey by Lady Mary Montagu."— Lecky : England 
in the Eighteenth Century, vol. I., eh. iv. 


In oc'-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] 

* 1. One who engrafts plants. 

2. One who inoculates for the small-pox. 

" Had John a Gaddeaden heen now living he would 
have been at the head of the inoculators? — Friend : 
History of Phytick. 


• In d-dx-ate, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, into, and 
odium — hatred, odium; Ital. inodiarc = to 
hate.] To make hateful, to bring into odium 
or hatred. 

" Partly to inodiate and irahitterain to the chastued 
rinner .”'— South : Sermons, vol. vl.. aer. 6. 

• In d -dor ate, a . [Lat. in- = not, and 

odoralus = Having an odour or scent ; odor = 
odour.] Having no acent or odour ; inodorous. 

" Whites are more inodorate thau flowers of the same 
kind coloured .” — Bacon : Natural History, $ 607. 


* In-0 -dor- ous, a. [Lat. inodorus, from in- = 
not, and odorus = scented ; Fr. inodore.] 
Wanting acent or smell ; having no smell. 

*'8ome white bodies are inodorout and Insipid." 

Boyle: Works, iii. 301. 


* xn-of-f l'-cial (cl as sh), a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. official (q.v.).] Not official, unoffi- 
cial, not done officially or by a duly authorized 
official ; as, an inofficial communication. 

* xn-of f l'-cial-ly (cl as sh), adv. [EDg. 
inofficial; -ly . j In an inofficial manner ; not 
officially ; without the usual forms. 

* in-of-f x’-clous, a. [Lat. i nofficiosus, from 
in- = not, and officium — duty; Fr. inefficient; 
Ital. inofficioso.] Not attentive to duty; re- 
gardless of natural obligation ; neglectful ; 
heedless. 

"Thou drown‘at thy aelfe In inofficious aleepe ' 

Ben Jonson : King's Entertainment. 

inofficious-testament, s . 

Law: A will contrary to a parent’s natural 
duty, by which a child is unjustly deprived of 
his inheritance. 


* xn-oxl', v.t. [Pref. in- (I), and Eng. otf(q.v.).] 
To anoint. 

“As well m If he w*j inojled ." — Strype : Cranmer, 
bk* iL, ch, L 

in'-o-lxte, s. [Gr. U (is), genit. led* (inos) = a 
fibre, and \i & og (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : The same as Calc- Sinter (q.v.). 

* In-op er-a'-tion, s. [Lat. inoperatus, pa. 
par. of inoperor = to work: in* = in, and 
operor = to work ; opus (genit. operis) = work.] 
Agency, influence. 

“Here ia uot a cold and feehlr prevention, hut an 
effectual inoperation, yea a powerful creation .”— Bishop 
Ball: Honour erf the J lamed Clergy, hk. i.. ch. xiv. 

Inop'-er-a-txve, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
operative (q.v.).] Not operative; not pro- 
ducing a result or effect ; having no operation. 

“Though the divine knowledge ... be of itself <n- 
operativef — South : Sermons, vol vl, aer. 4. 

In-o per'-cu lar, a. [Pref. in* (2), and Eng. 
opercular (q.v.).] [Inoperculata.J 
Of univalve shells : Having no operculum or 
lid. (Owen.) 

Ino-per-cu-la'-ta, s. pL [Pref. in- (2), and 
Lat. o perculaUi, neut. pi. nf operculatus, pa. 
par. of opercvlo = to furnish or cover with a 
lid ; operculum = a cover, a lid.] 

Zool. : A section of Pulmoniferous Molluscs 
having the shell inoperculate (q.v.). It con- 
tains the highest families of the Pulmonifera, 
viz., Helicidre, Limacidee, Oncidiadae, Lira- 
naeidse, and Auriculid<e. 


xn-o-per'-cu-latc, a. [Inoperculata.] 

Zool. : Not having an operculum or lid clos- 
ing the aperture of the shell when the animal 
withdraws into it for shelter. 


Aixc tcai, jTioncrcucaie, aua 8om«ti 

lew.’**— Woodvxird : JU oilmen (1875), p. 285* 


In-6-per -cu-lat-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. opcrculated . ] The same as Inopebculate 
(q.v.). 

Jnoprrtndated Pnlmonifera, consisting of five 
families. —Dallas: Nut. Hist., p. 797. 


* xn op xn-a-ble, a. [I^at. inapinabilis , from 
in- = uot, aud opinor = to expect. ] Not to be 
expected. 


In-of-fen’ 8XVC, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
offensive (q.v.) ; Fr. inaffensif ; Sp. inofensivo ; 
Ital. inoffensive.) 

1. Not offensive ; giving no offence or pro- 
vocation ; harmless, quiet. 

" In manners the most inoffensive of men," Mac- 

aulay : Hist. Eng., ch vL 

2. Causing no uneasiness or alarm. 

“Should infants have taken offence at any tiling, 
mixing pleasant and agreeable api>earauces with It 
munt be till it be grown inoffensive to them.”— 
A ocke: on Education. 

3. Harmless, innocent, innocuous. 

" Thus thy praise shall be expressed, 

Inoffensive, welcome guest ! Cotrper : Cricket. 

4. Not causing any obstruction or hin- 
drance ; unobstructed. 

“ From hence a passage broad, 

Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell." 

Milton : P. L., x. 8^5. 

Ilk ofden sxve ljr, adv. [Eng, inoffensive; 
*ly.) In an inoffensive mauner; without giv- 
ing offence ; without harm. 

" Not thus inoffensively preys. 

The caukerworm, indwelling foe !“ 

Counter : Innocent Thief. (Trans.) 

In of fcn'-sxve ness, s. [Eng. inoffensive; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of being inoffensive. 

" Here must hee wisdome and inoffensive neue of car- 
riage."— Bp. Hall Ep . vi., dec. 4. 


* in - op'- 1 - nate, a. [Lat. inopinotus; Fr. 

Not expected, unexpected ; not 

looked for. 

“Casual and inopinate cases."- Times Storehouse. 

in- op por-tunc, a. (Lat. inopportunus, 
from in- = not, and opport unus — opportune 
(q.v.); Fr. inojyportun; bp. inoportuno ; Ital. 
inopportune.] Not opportune ; inconvenient 
unseasonable. 


ln-dp'-por-tune-ly, ailv. [Eng. inoppor- 
tune; -ly.] In an inopportune manner or 
time ; unseasonably, inconveniently. 


iMuy uot oe clone tnoppor. 
tunely. nor importuudy."-/>oime : Letter to Sir BO. 


* xn-op-por-tun’-x-ty, s. [Pref. in* (2), and 
Eng. opportunity (q.v.).] Want of opportu- 
nity ; uuseasonableness. 


* In op-pres -sxve, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eug oppressive (q.v.).] Not oppressive, not 
burdensome. 


# In Sp u-lent, n. LPref. in- (2), and Eog. 
opulent (q.v.).] Not opulent ; not affluent or 
rich ; poor. 


ln-or di na-^y, s. [Eng. inordinate) ; -cy.] 
The quality or state of being inordinate ; de- 


viation from order or regularity ; irregularity, 
disorder, excess, want of moderation, inorai- 
nateness. 


They become very sinful hy theexeesa, which vert 
not so in their nature ; that inordinacy sets them in 
opposition to God's designation ."— Government qf the 


— ~ " v i -ui mvu, a. [ l jil u 

inordinatus , from in- — not, and ordinatus = 
set in order ; Ital. inordinate.] Irregular, nofc 
in order, disorderly, excessive, immoderate, 
passing all bounds, intemperate. 

“He could not accuse Tillotaon of inordinate ambi- 
tion. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , cb. xiv. 


m-or-di nate-ly, * In or-dI-nat-ly,adv, 

[Eng. inordinate ; -ly.] In an inordinate man- 
ner or degree ; irregularly, excessively, im- 
moderately. 

“Not to loue it inordinatly ." — Tyndall : Workes, p, wt 


ixx-or-di-nate-ness, * In -or '~di n ate- 
BC8SC, fl. [Eng. inordinate ; -Ttess.J ‘Tha 
quality or state of being inordinate; inordi- 
liacy. 

“He who is mercy itself abhorres cruelty In hii 
creature above another inordinatenesse."— Bp. HaU: 
Contempt. ; Gibeonites Revenged. 


* ln-or-dx-xxa'-tion, s. [Lat. inordinatio y 
from inordinatus = inordinate (q.v.).] Devia- 
tion from rule or right ; deviation from the 
accustomed order; excess, want of modera- 
tion, inordinacy, intemperance. 

“ We are taught hy this word to signifie all lrrogu- 
larity and inordination in actlous of religion .'— Bishop 
Taylor: Sermons, voL il. , ser. 8. 


In or-g&n -Ic, * in-or-ga.n le al, a. [Pref. 

in- (2), and Eng. organic, organical (q.v.) ; Fr. 
inorganique ; Sp. &. Ital. inor^a?iico.J Devoid 
or destitute of organs ; not having the organs 
or instruments of life. 


. . , r 7 ... auuui. uic enounce ana 

original! of it [the rotionall soule] . . . whether It b« 
organ i cal or inorganicaV— Burton Anatomy of M elan, 
choly. p. 26. 


Inorganio cardiac-murmur, a. 

Anat. : [Mvhmur]. 


inorgaxxic-chemistry, 5 . The chemistry 

of inorganic or unorganized bodies. The dis- 
coveries of the past few years have rendered it 
impossible to say where inorganic chemistry 
ends and where organic chemistry begins; 
but in general terms it may be said that in- 
organic chemistry treats of the metals, or of 
the metals in combination with one or more 
of the non-metallic bodies. A metal in* com- 
bination with oxygen produces an oxide, whilst 
a metal in combination with an acid produces 
a salt, both being inorganic compounds. The 
union of iron with oxygen produces ferrous 
oxide, FeO, and ferric oxide. FeoOj ; with 
chlorine ferric chloride, Fe 2 Cl 6 ; whilst fer- 
rous and ferric oxides, when combined with 
sulphuric acid, produce ferrous sulphate, 
Fe0'S0a7H 2 O,and ferric sulphate, Fe 2 0 3 *3SOj. 
The aim of inorganic chemistry is to examiue 
into tbe general laws or rules which regulate 
the formation of aucli metallic bodies, and to 
determine the action of one upon another. 
[Ohoanic-chemisthy.] 


* xn-or-gan'-ic-al ly, adv . [Eng. inorgan 
ical ; -ly.] 1 11 an 'inorganic manner; without 
organs or organization. 

* xax-or-gan’-I-ty, s. [Eng. inorganic); -ity . I 
Tbe quality or state of being inorganic- 
(Brovme.) 


* xn-or-gan-i-za -tion. s. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng. organization (q. v.).[ The quality or state 
of being inorganized ; abseuce or want of or- 
ganization. 


* xn-or -gaxx-Ized, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. organized (q.v.).] Not having organic) 
structure ; devoid of organs ; inorganic. 

* in-or-mous, a. [Enormous.] 

* xn-or'-ixate, a. [Lat. tnornutus, or pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. ornate.] Not ornate, unadorned. 

* xn-or-thog -ra phy, s. [Pref. in- (2\ and 
Eng. orthography (q.v.).] Deviation from cor- 
rect orthography. 

Ixx os -cu-late, v.i. & t . [Lat. in- = in, and 

0 sculatus, pa. par. of osculor = to kiss; Ital. 
inosculure.) [Osculation.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : To run into one another; 
to form the complement of each other. 

2. Anat.: To nnite by the mouth of one 


f&te. at. fare, amidst, what. fall, father; we, wet. here, eamel. her. there; pine. pit. sire, sir. marine go. P 8t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, lull ; try, Syrian. £e, ce = e ; ey = a. qii = kw. 


inosculation— inquiry 
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vessel fitting into Ihe mouth of another ; to 
anastomose (q.v.). 

•• Now thb fifth conjogntlon of nerves ts branched to 
the prascordln also, lu bouie measure by inosculating 
with one of It* nerves."— Dcrham: Phytico-Theology, 
bk. v.. ch. vliL 

3. Hort. : Grafting or budding. 

• B. Transitive : 

1. To unite, as two vessels In an animal 
body. 

2. To unite Intimately ; to cause to become 
one ; to blend. 

J[n os-cn-la'-tion, s. IFr., from Lat. fn- = 
in, and ascutatns , pa. par. of o$c«for = to kiss.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : An incorporating or assimi- 
lating union or blending. 

2. Anat. : Union of two vessels by the 
mouth of the one fitting ioto that of the other ; 
anastomosis (q.v.). 

"Thence returning, by inosculation*. through th® 
veins or bark vessels to the root or lacte&ls again. 
Berkeley : Slrit, 5 B4. 

<n os - 1C, a. [Gr. Ts (is), genit. ivov (i7ios) = 
strength, force ; Eng. suff. -ic. J (See the com- 
pound.) 

lnosic-acid, s. 

Chen. : CsHaNgOg. An nncrystallizable aub- 
atance found in the mother liquor of the pre- 
paration of creatine from flesh-juiee. It is 
very soluble in water, the aqueous solution 
having the flavour of broth, but insoluble in 
alcohol and in ether. The inosates on being 
heated to redness are decomposed, giving off 
the odour of roast meat. The inosates of 
potassium and sodium are very soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol. The inosate 
of copper is insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
acetic acid, but soluble in ammonia. 

In' o site, 8. [Gr. U (is), genit. teds (t7tos) = 
strength, force ; -ife.] 

Chen.: C fl IIi 2 (y2HoO. Anon-fermentable 
substance, isomeric with glucose, discovered 
by Scherer in the muscular substance of the 
heart of the ox. It has since been found to exist 
la the lungs, kidneys, liver, spleen, and brain, 
and in the urine during some diseases of the 
kidney. It Is obtained from the mother liquor 
of the creatine crystals, by acidulating with 
sulphuric acid, and then gradually adding 
alcohol till a turbidity begins to appear. 
Putassic snlphate first separates, and, on add- 
ing more alcohol, inosite in cauliflower-like 
groups of colourless crystals, which on re- 
crystallization assume t he form of largo 
rhombic prisms of sweet taste. Inosite ef- 
floicsces in dry air, giving ofT its water of 
crystallization, and leaving anhydrous inosite, 
C„II 12 0 6 , as a white efflorescent mass. It 
melts' at 210*, and dissolves in sixteen parts 
of water at 10*5*, but is insoluble in absolute 
alcohol and in ether. On evaporating inosite 
nearly to dryness with nitric acid, adding a 
solution of ammoniaeal calcic chloride, and 
again evaporating, n beautiful and very cha- 
racteristic rose-colouration is obtained. When 
Inosite is dissolved in strong nitric acid, ami 
concentrated aulphuric acid added, nitro-ino- 
aitc aepnrates. This has the composition, 
C6Hd(OXO..»)rt, which indicates that inosite is 
not an aldehyde augar. but a hexhydrie alcohol 
of the formula OflH^Oll)#. inosite is olso 
found in many plnuta, especially in green 
beans, the shells of pens, in tho leuv the 
vine, in asparagus, Ac. 

• ln-ough, a. A adv. [Enough.] 

In~<!>tV©r', adv. [Eng. in, and ouvr = over.] 
Nearer to any object ; close to ; forward. 
(Scotch.) 

• in ox'-i diz a-ble. a. [Pref. in- (2), ami 
Eng. oxidizable (q.v.). J 

Chrn. : Not oxldlzalilo ; not capable of 
being united with oxygen to form an oxide. 

• [in pale’, a. [Pref. in- 0). »«*<! Eng. a - 
(q.v.).] Impaled. 

"Reuben It conceived to bent three 1>arm w»v«,Jmtiih 
ft lynii rampant, Diui ft ncrpeut miwed, Simeon a awonl 
l n /xile, th« i k> liit. erected, Au." — Browne : Vulgar Er- 
rour». bk. v., cb. x. 

• tn par'-ddn-ablo. o. [Pref. tn- (2), and 
Eng. p«rcionaWe*(q v.).] Unpardonable. 

"They *hulde ®«>ore trcRpoue ft*piye*t liym no p It 
nimble be inpardannble.”— Bemert : PrxHtmrt ; Crony- 
c If, vol. 1 , ch. ccclxvl. 

In p^r'-tl bus. The usual contracted form 
of the Latin phmflc, in jxirtihus infidelium — 
in countries belonging to unbelievers. 


Bishop in partibus : A bishop consecrated 
to a see formerly existing, but which, owing 
chiefly to the rise of Mohammedanism, has 
long been lost to t lie Roman Church. Bishops 
in part ibus date from the Reformation. Catho- 
lic nliairs in England were managed by Vicars- 
Apostolic, having titular sees tn partibus, 
from 1023 to the erection of the hierarchy in 
1S50. Besides Vicars- Apostolic, in a non- 
Catholic country, the Vicars of Cardinal- 
bishops, Suffragan-bishops, and Papal Nuncioa 
usually have their sees tn partibus infidel ium. 

* in -path, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. path.] An 
intricate way. (Stunyhurst : Virgil ; xEneid 
iii. 396.) 

in’-pa-tient (ti as sh), s. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. patient, s.] A patient who receives board 
and lodging as well as medical treatment in a 
hospital or an infirmary. [Outpatient.] 

* In'-pen-ny, s. [EDg. in, and penny.] Money 
paid by the custom of dome manors on aliena- 
tion of tenants, Ac. [Outpenny.] 

* in pla 9 e, adv. phr. [Eng. in, and place.] There. 

Xn pos'-se, phr. [Lat.] Possibility of being ; 
probability. [In esse.) 

* m-prav'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); LaL. 
prai\atns\ pa*, par. of %>ravo = to corrupt, and 
Eng. suff. -able.] Incorruptible. ( Becon ; 

I Vorks, i. 1 05.) 

in pro’-pri-a per-so' na, j)hr. [Lat.] In 
one’s own person or character. 

in'-put, s. [Eog. tn, andjnd.] A contribution. 

"Ilka line to be liable for their eio iji/mr."— Scott .* 
Heart of Mid.- Lothian, ch. xiL 

* In-quar-ta-tion, s. [Fr., from in- =. in, 
and quart = a fourth part. So called because 
there is a fourth part of gold to three-fourths 
of silver.] 

Melall. : The same as Quartation (q.v.). 

in' quest, * en quest©, s. [O. Fr. in 

from Lat. inquisila (res) = (a thing) inquired 
into ; fern. sing, of inqnisilus, pa. par. inquiro 
— to inquire into ; Fr. enqnite; ltai. imtfties/o.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: An inquiry; au investiga- 
tion; a quest; a search. (Most frequently 
used in the sense of ^ (1).) 

" Tli la la the laborious aud vexatious inquest that the 
soul must make after science ."— South : Sermon*, voL 
I., »er. 6. 

II, Law : 

1. A judicial inquiry before a jury 

2. The jury itself. 

" A1 we of the inquett together went vp Into the sayd 
tower, where we fouml tbeuody of thetuyil Hun hruig- 
iug vpou a a tuple of irou."— Hall : Henry Y III. (au. 6) 

M (1) Coroner's in/juest : A judicial inquiry 
before a coroner and a jury into the circum- 
stances and causes of the deaths of aucii as 
die suddenly or from violence, or in a prison. 
[Coroneu.] 

(2) Inquest nr /n^uiAifion of Office: An In- 
quiry made, with the assistance of u jury, by 
the sovereign’s olfieer, his sheri IT, coroner, or 
escheator, r irtute officii or by writ to them 
sent for that purpose, or by commissioners 
specially appointed, into any matter entitling 
the sovereign to the possession of lands or 
tenements, goods or chattels. 

* In qul'-et, v.L [Lat. inquicta, from fn- = 
not, and quies (genit. quietis) = quiet ; Fr. 
inquUter; Bp. A Port, inquictar.] To dis- 
quiet ; to disturb ; to trouble. 

" Dnrynge the moat pnrt of hi* Tidime he[Hen. VII.] 
waa 1) tile or nothyiiK inquiet ed,"— Sir T. Elyot : The 
Qovernour, hk. 1., ch. xxlv. 

"In qui-ct d'-tlon, s. [Lat. inquidatio, from 
inquieto =s to disturb : in- =; nut, nnd quies 
(genit. quietis) = quiet. 1 Disturbance, trouble. 

"Tho (rn-iit trouble nml inquletation of the lay »ul». 

I ectii.”— »l'o rbu non : Alliance between Church A State, 
>k. 1L INuton.) 

In qui'-6-tudo, s. [Fr., from Lat. inqvletudo, 
from not, and quirtudo = quiet ; Bp. tu* 
quietud ; ltai. lUsturbed state ; 

want of quiet or pence ; restlessness, uneasi- 
ness, disquietude. 

" Ami Rtlrriutr* of inquietude, when they 
Uy temlcncy of iinturc need* luunt full. * 

H'ort/iMorf* : Michael. 

• in’-qul lino, «. [I^at. inquilintis = a tenant, 
a lodger; one who lives lu n habitation not 
his own.] 

Enlcni. : An insect living in an abode pro- 
perly belonging to another, as vermin insects 


in galls made by the tme gall-insects. (A* 
nandale.) 

* In'-qui-nate, v.t. [Lat. inq iinnlus, pa. ]>ar. 
of in^tiino, trom in- (intcoa.), and • cunio = 
to void excrement; (). Fr. ia/yaiaer; Bp. in- 
quinar.] To pollute, to corrupt. 

" It [the ftlr] 1» Jjartlculai ly inquinated, lulected.*— 
Evelyn Enmi/ityium, j>U vL 

* In-qui-na'-tion, a. [Lat. inquinatio, from 
inqmnatus, [>a par. of inquino. J The aet of 
polluting or corrupting; the state of being 
polluted or corrupted ; pollution, corruption. 

" The»e Inwards lx* the very pollution ami 
tlon of the tleah ."— Holland ; Plutarch, p. SSO- 

* in-quiir'-a HI©, a. [Eng. inquir(e) ; -able.] 
That may »Ir can be inquired into ; subject or 
liable to inquisition or inquiry. 

"There may be many more thlngi inquiralde by you 
throughout nil tho former piirU- —flaeon: The Judi- 
cial Charge, Ac. 

* ln-qu'ir-ai^e, s. [Eog. tinjuir(e); -ance.] 
Inquiry. 

In quire', cn~quire’, cn quero, * in- 
quere, v.i. A f. ILat. tir^uiru = to seek or 
examine into; in- = in, into, ami guarro = to 
seek; Frt’cn^uerir; Sp. inquirir.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To ask questions; to seek for informa- 
tion or truth by asking questions. 

” Of faerie lond yet If be more inquire . . . 

He may It find." Speruer : r. q.. II. (lutrod.) 

2. To seek for truth by argument or discua- 
aiou of questions. 

3. To make or hold a judicial inquiry ; to 
investigate or examine into the causes of any- 
thing ; followed by into: os, A coroner in- 
quires into the cause of a death. 

Tl Inquire is followed by of before the per- 
son asked or questioned ; by about, after , con- 
cerning, for. into , or of before the subject of 
inquiry. After or for is used when a place or 
person is sought for ; info when search is made 
for particular knowledge or information. 

B, Transitive : 

1. To ask about, to seek for in format ion con- 
cerning : as, To inquire one’s way or road. 

2. To examine into ; to seek to know. 

"And nil obey Mid lew fnyiilrc hi* wilL" 

Byron : Cortair, t. J. 

* 3. To ask, to beg. (Followed by of) 

” But, iw I said. He will he inquired of by them to do 
It lor them ." — Banyan ; Pdyrim* Progreu, pt, 1L 

* 4. To call, to name. 

" Now Cnutlum, which Kent wo cowmouly inquire.' 

Bpeiucr : f. q , 1 L X. 12. 

In-qu’ir-©n'-dd, s. [Lat. gerund of inquiro 
= to seek into, to inquire.] 

Law : An authority given in general to some 
person or persons, to inquire into something 
for the benefit of the Crown. 

* In-quiir'-ent, o. [Lat. inquirens, pr. par. of 
inquiro = lb seek into, to inquiro (q.v.).} 
Making inquiry ; inquiring. 

’* E'en Delin'* eye. 

A* tn a K'lrdou, rove*, of hue* ftloito 
Inquirent, curlouu.* Bh enatone : (Economy, IL 

In-quir'-er, s. [Eng. inquire ) ; -rr.] One 
who inquires, examines, or seeks for informa- 
tion. 

" lie ftn»werctb all elncere fnyufrrrrof truth. &* be 
did ^lnt Tliuiuaft.”— Mountague .* Devout t Kuayt, pL 
1., tr. vliL, 5 1. 

In-quir -Itig, pr. jx ir., a., A s. [Inquire.] 

A As pr. jwr. : (Beo the verb). 

B. As tulj. : Inclined or given to Inquiry or 
investigation ; inquisitive ; us, lie is of a very 
inquiring disposition. 

C. As oubst. : The net of umklng inquiry ; 
Inquiry. 

In-quir'-Ihg-ljr, adv. [Eng. inquiring; - ly .] 
In an inquiring manner; by way of Inquiry. 

* In-quir’-ist, a. [Eng. f»qtrir(r) ; -W.] One 
who seeks information ; an Inquirer (q.v.). 
(I'ichnnison : Clarissa, iv. 321.) 

In-quir ' ^,^n quir y,s. [Eng.fnqufr(0; y.] 

1. Tho net of inquiring, examining, or In- 
vestigating ; Interrogation. 

’* He could IIO poth n-.r tnid of f<x>tdc*ciy. 

No l*y inquiry Icnrno." Bpenter: P V-. VI. Iv 14. 

2. Tin* act of searching or seeking for truth, 
information, or knowledge ; examiiinlion or 
investigation of principles by questiun* and 
discussion ; investigation. 

** Where l»i>hl Inquiry, dlvhiv out i>f *1xhh 
llrhiK'a itiiiiiy ii prvcluu* )*cnrl *»l trutii t«» U*jhL“ 
Cow/irr : t /•</*, 44X 


boil, pout, ; cat, 9©U, chorus, 9hln, ben^sh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, pit - £ 

-clan* -tian - sbon. -tlon, -slon = shiin; -^ion, -slon = zlurn. -cious^ -tlous, -sloaa = sbiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. » bpl, d^l. 
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3. A judicial investigation into a matter. 

If (1) Writ of inquU'y : (See extract). 

“Where damages, properly so called, are to be re- 
covered. a Jury must lie called iu to assess them ; 
unless the defendant, to save charges, will confess the 
whole damages laid ni the declaration, otherwise the 
eutry of the judgment is, ‘that tlie plaintiff ought to 
recover Ins damages (imlethiitely), hut became the 
court know not what damages tlio said plaintiff bna 
austaiued, therefore the shciiff Is commanded that hy 
the o:\thsof twelve honest aucl lawful men he iuquire 
into the said damages, and return such inquisition 
into court.' This process is called a icrit of inquiry: 
in the execution of which fcbe sheriff sits as judge, am! 
tries by a jury, subject to nearly the same law and 
conditions as the trial by jury at nisi nrittt, what 
damages the plaintiff has really sustained; aud when 
their verdict is given, which must assess some damages, 
the sheriff returns the inquisition, which Is entered 
upon the roll in manner of a potent and thereupon it 
la considered that the plaintiff do recover the exact 
sum of the damages so assessed. In like mauner, when 
a demurrer is determinned for the plaintiff upon an 
action wherein damages are recovered, the judgment 
is also incomplete, without the aid of a sent of inquiry. 
When a writ of injunction or mandamus has been 
claimed, this also will be awarded hy the judgment-"— 
Blacks one : Comment., bk. iiL, ch. 14. 

(2) Court of Inquiry : 

Law : [See Court of Enquiry , under Court]. 

* m - quia- i hie, a. [Lat. f 71711 is(ifps), pa. 
par. of inquiro; Eng, adj. suff. -ible.] Admit- 
ting of or liable to inquiry. 

* in -qui^ lte, v.t. [Lat. inquisitus^ pa. par. of 
inquiro — to inquire (q.v.).] To inquire into. 
(North : Examcn, 621.) 

In qul Si'-tion, s. [From Lat. inqnisitio = 
a seeking or searching for. from inquisitus, pa. 
par. of inquiro = to seek after ; Fr. inquisition ; 
Frov. 111711 isicio; 8p. inquisition; Port, inqui- 
tifSo ; Itnl. inquisizione.] [Inquire.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Inquiry, qnest, search. 

" When he m&keth inquisition for blood.” — Psalm 
ix. 12. 

II. Technically: 

I. Ch. Hist. : A trihnnal for searching out. 
Inquiring into, and condemning offences against 
the Canon Law, especially heresy, and taking 
means to have the offenders punished bv the 
Civil Power. Inquisitors and the Inquisition 
did not come in together; the former preceded 
the latter. [Inquisitor.] It is sometimes 
erroneously said that St. Dominic suggested 
to Innocent III. the institution of such a tri- 
bunal, and was by him appointed the first 
inquisitor. In reality it was resolved on at a 
synod held at Toulouse, in 1229, under Gregory 
IX., after the Albigensian cruaade, and was 
formally established by him in 1223, Innocent 
having died in 1216, and Dominic in 1221. The 
synod ordered that in every parish a priest 
and several respectable laymen should be ap- 
pointed to search for heretics and bring them 
before the bishops. Ere long the bishops 
handed over the invidious task to the Domini- 
can order. Gregory appointed none but Do- 
minicans. Innocent III. occasionally Francis- 
cans. and Clement III. sent into Portugal a 
rior of tlie order of Minims (q.v.). The tri- 
unnl was called the Holy Office, or the Holy 
Inquisition. Its judges being more accus- 
tomed to ecclesiastical than to genuinely legal 
procedure, encouraged informers, concealing 
their names from the person accused, who 
was urged to make a complete confession. 
Torture was also used to extract evidence. It 
was established in Franco in consequence of 
the decrees of the Synod of Toulouse. Philip 
the Fair converted its tribunals into State 
Courts, by menus of which he crushed the 
Templars. In ir,38 the Grand Inquisitor, 
Louis de Rochelle, was convicted of Calvinism, 
and burnt. The power of these courts was 
soon after transferred to the Parliament, and 
finally, in 1560, to the bishops. 

Nowhere in the world did the Inquisition 
find a more congenial soil than in Spain. There 
were in that country multitudes of Mahom- 
medans and Jews who, to shelter themselves 
from persecution, professed to be Christians, 
while all the time not merely practising their 
former religious observances in secret, but 
actually making proselytes to their respective 
faiths. In 14S1 the Inquisition was established 
at Seville, by Ferdinand and Isabella, two 
Dominicans being the first judges. Torqne- 
niada, another Dominican, who became Grand 
Inquisitor in 1483, and held office for fifteen 
years, extended it to various other towns. It 
was popular with the lower orders and the 
clergy, but was bated with a deadly hatred by 
the nobles and the middle classes. It waa in- 
troduced into Peru and Mexico in 1571. Llo- 
rente, the historian of the Inquisition, was 
its secretary at Madrid from 1790 to 1792. 
Napoleon I. suppressed it on December 4, 


180S, and it was abolished on February 12, 
1S13, by the Cortes. Ferdinand VII. having 
re-established it in 1S14, the Cortes in 1820 
abolished it again. [Auto pe fe.] In 1526 it 
was set up in Portugal ; in 1815 its Acts were 
burnt at Goa. The Congregation of the Car- 
dinals of the Holy Inquisition was instituted 
by Pope Paul III., in 1542, and remodelled by 
Sixtus V. aboutforty yearslater. It is composed 
of twelve cardinals, of a commissary, who acts 
as judge, of a counsellor or assessor, of con- 
suiters, an advocate, &c., and is under the 
immediate presidency of the Pope. The open- 
ing of the dungeons of the Inquisition at Rome, 
in 1S4S, by the Roman Triumvirs, created a 
deep feeling throughout Europe against the 
Inquisition and the Papacy. The attempted 
introduction of the Inquisition into the United 
Provinces caused the loss of that fertile terri- 
tory to Spain. No inquisitor, under that name, 
seems to have been ever commissioned to 
England ; and when, in the thirteenth century, 
Conrad of Marburg attempted to establish 
the “ Holy Office” in Germany, he was assas- 
sinated, and the Inquisition never obtaiued a 
firm footing in that country. 

2. Law: 

(1) A judicial inquiry, investigation, or ex- 
amination ; an inquest. 

(2) Tbe verdict of a petty jury under a Writ 
of I nquiry (q.v.) ; also where the court requires 
a particular fact certified, or requires the 
sheriff to do certain acts in furtherance of its 
judgment. 

H Inquisition of office : (See extract). 

“An inquisition of qflce in the act of a Jury atim- 
nioned by the proper officer to inquire of matters 
relating to the crowu. upon evidence laid before them. 
Such inquisitions may be afterwards traversed aud 
examined ; as particularly the coroner's inquisition of 
the death of a man, when it buds anyone guilty of 
homicide, for In such cases tbe offender so presented 
must be arraigned upon this inquisition, ana mav dis- 
pute tbe truth of it. — BUxckston* : Comment., bk. iv„ 
ch 23. 

* in-qui-§l -tion, v.t. [Inquisition, $.] To 
make inquisition or inquiry into or concerning. 

* m-qui-91-tion-al, a. [Eng. inquisition ; 
-al.] 

1. Relating or pertaining to inquisition or 
Inquiry ; making inquiry. 

’’That inquisitional spirit with which they were 
possessed."— Warburton : Freethinkers. (Dedic.) 

2. Of or pertaining to the Inquisition (q.v.). 

* in-qui-si'-tion-ar-y, a. [Eog. inquisition; 
-ary.] Inquisitional. 

m-qiu$'-i-tive, * in-quis-1-tlf, a. & s. 

[Fr. inquisit.if, from Lat. inquisitivus = seek- 
ing into, from inquisitus , pa. par. of inquiro 
= to seek into, to inquire (q.v.).J 
A. As adj . : Addicted or given to inquiry 
or to seeking information by asking questions, 
discussion, or investigation ; busy in research ; 
prying, curious. 

" And ever as they met with any. they would flocke 
about them, aud bee very inquisitive."— P. Holland : 
Liviut , p. 436. 

* E. As sii&sf. : An inquisitive, curious, or 
prying person; one busy or curious in re- 
search. 

For the difference between inquisitive and 
curious, see Curious. 

* in quis'-l-tlve-Iy, adv. (Eng. inquisitive ; 
-ty.) In an inquisitive manner; with curiosity 
or inquisitiveness. 

M If at any time I eoeme to study you more inquisi- 
tively, it is tor do other end but to know how to pr<s 
seut you to God in my prayers. "—Don ne : Letters, 
p. 269. 

in qui^’-^-tive-ness, s. [Eng. inquisitive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inquisi- 
tive ; curiosity ; a disposition to aeek for in- 
formation ; anxiety in research. 

•'In this Inferlour element man's inquisitiveness 
cannot be exorbitant.”— Mountague: Devout e Essay es, 
pt. it . tr i., J 2. 

* m-quis-l-tor, * in-quis-l-tour, s. 

[Lat.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who searches for a suspected person ; 
a tracker, a detective. 

"To redeem* himself with a peeco of money out of 
tbe inqnisitmsr's bands."— P. Holland : Suetonius, p. 1. 

2. One who examines judicially. 

*' Minos, tbe strict inquisitor appears." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Encid vL 562. 

3. An inquisitive person. ( Feltham : Re- 
solves.) 

IL Ch, Hist. : A person appointed to search 


out latent heresy. The name first appears in 
the Theodosian code, a.d. 3S2 ; their search 
being chiefly directed against tbe Manicliaeans. 
During the crusade against the Albigensea, 
early in the thirteenth century, Innocent IIL 
had sent out legates to search out and punish 
these separatists. These were also called in- 
quisitors. Dominic was one of them, whence 
arose the opinion that he was the first high 
functionary of the tribunal called the Inqui- 
sition. Specif., a functionary of the ecclesias- 
tical tribunal called the Holy Ollice or the In- 
quisition (qv.). 

t xn-quis-i-tdr'-l-al, a. [Lat. inquisitor , go- 
nit. uiqu tutor i(s), and Eug., «kc. sulf. -al.] 

1. After the manner of an inquisitor; as is 
done by the agents of the “ Holy Office." 

2. Prying, searching ; minutely questioning 
with unpleasant pertinacity. 

"He turned and met the inquisitorial tone — 

' My name is Lut;l' " Byron : Lara, L 2X 

* m-quis-l-tbr’-i-al ly, adi\ [Eng. inquisi- 
torial ; ■‘-/y.] In an 'inquisitorial manner. 

* m-quis l-tbr-i ous, a. [Eng. inquisitor ; 
-ions.] * Inquisitorial, inquisitive. 

" Under whose tnq 'isit'jrvil and tyrannical dun* 
eery .” — Milton ; flea son of Church Coverti nu-nt. 

* ln-qui^'-i -tress, s. [Eug. inquisitor : -ess.) 
An inquisitive or curious woman. (Miss 
Bronte : Villette, ch. xxvi.) 

* in-qui^-i-tiir' i-ent, a. [Formed as if 
from a Lat. * inquisiturio, from inquisitus, pa. 
par. of tRguin/.] Given to inquisition ; inqui- 
sitorial. 

"So ill-favouredly Imitated by our iuquisiturient 
bishops ,” — MiUon : Arevpuqitica, 

* 1n-rS.5-l-na.te, v.t. [Fr. inraciner, from 
in- = in, and racine = a root, from Lat. *rudi- 
cina, ilinhn. of ratZuc (genit. radices) = a root.) 
To implant, to enroot. 

* in-rage', v.t. [Enrage.] 

* in-rail', * in-rayl, v.t. [Pref. tit- (I), and 
Eng. rail (q.v.).] To rail in; to iuelose ; to 
fence iu. (Lit. d> fig.) 

"It may he refi<nucd wid inrailed again, by that 
general authority * hereunto each particular la sub- 
ject "—Hooker: Ecclet. Polity, bk. iv., § 14. 

* in-rap'-ture, v.L [Enrapture.) 

in re, phr. f Lat.) In the matter or case ot 

* in-reg'-is-ter, v . t . [Enregister.] 

in rem, phr. [Lat.) 

Law: Relating to n thing. Civil actinna 
are divided into actions in rem and actions in 
personam. A judgment in rm is one pro- 
nounced on the status of some particular mat- 
ter ; aa an action for the condemnation of a 
ship in the Court of Admiralty, a suit for nul- 
lity of marriage, &c. (U7torfon.) 

* in-ri5h', v.t. [Eniiich.] 

* in-right’-cd (gh silent), a. [Pref. in- (1), 
aud Eng. right; -ed. ] Entitled by right. 

"We become what be is, are in righted to all be 
hath, ami endowed with all bisgoodsi — Leighton : Ten 
Sermons, ser. v. 

In road, * in’-rode, s. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. road = raid, from A.S. rttd = a ruling.) 

1. A hostile incursion or entrance into a 
country; a sudden and desultory invasion; 
an incursion. 

“ Many hot inroods 

They make In Italy.” ShaJjesp. : Ant. 4 Cleop. f L 4. 

2. An attack. 

* in-road', v.t. [Inroad, $.] To make inroads 
into ; to attack, to invade. 

" The Saracens . . . conquered Spain, inroaded Aqni- 
taine-' —Fuller: Church History. 

* ln -rdad-er, * in’ rbd-er, s. [Eng. in- 
road, s. ; -er.) An iuvader. (Fuller: Worthies, 
clu xxiv.) 

* in-roll’, v . t . [Enroll.) 

* in-rbr-ment, s. [Enrolment.) 

* m’-run-nmg, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
running (q.v.).J 

1. The act of running in. 

2. The place or point where a stream falls 
into another, or into the sea. 

" At the inrunnfa? of a little brook." 

Tennyson : Elaine 1.37ft. 


Cito, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, hor, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, eiih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- as co — e; ey=a; qu = kw. 
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• In rush', v.L jpref, and Eng. rush 

(q.v.).] To break in upon ; to rush in. 

"Tbo . . . in rusheth upon » little region called 
K enuM. -/ > . Holland : Camden, pi 6M. 

•in'- rush, «. [I.sausH, v.J An Irruption. 
(O. Eliot: Daniel Derondn, cli. rxxviii.) 

in -sab -ba-ta’-ti, s. pi. [Mod. Lit. = marked 
ou their sabots : in = on, and Fr. sabot = a 
wooden shoe. (See def.)] 

Eccleslol. £ Ch. Hist. : A name sometimes 
given to the Waldenses in the twelfth century 
because some of them put tho sign of' the cross 
on their wooden shoes. Called also Sabbatati 
( q.v.X (Masheim: Ch. Hist cent. xii. pt. ii., 
ch. v., § 11.) 

• in - safe'- 1^, s. [Pref. la- (2), and Eog. 
safety (q.v.).j Want of safety ; insecurity. 

In-sal -l-va'- tion, 9 . [Fr., from in- (I), 

saliva, and suff. -tion,] 

Phys. ; The mingling of saliva with the food 
during the process of eating. 

•in StV-lu' bri-ous, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eog. ’salubrious (q.v.); Lat. insaluber.) Not 
salubrious, not healthy, not wholesome, un- 
healthy. 

"Court*— that imaluOriouA soil to peAc«,“ 

Young: Sight Thoughts, vllL 1,020. 

• In sa-lu -bn-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
salubrity (q.v.) ; Lat. insalubritas.] Want of 
salubrity ; nohealthiness, unwhoiesomeoess. 

" To Investigate the wholwomeuesj or Insalubrity of 
wllinents.''— Bogle: Works, LL 11 L 

• m-sal -u-tar-y, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
salutary (q.v.*).] 

1. Not salutary ; not favourable to health ; 
unwholesome. 

2. Not tending to safety ; productive of 
evil. 

• ln-S&n-a-blT-I-ty, s. [Eng. insanable.; 

- ity .] Tbe*quality or state of being insanable 
or incurable. 

• tn-san’-a-ble, a. [Lat. insanabilis, from 
in- not,* and sauas = whole, eonnd.) Id- 
curable, irremediable. 

• in sAn' a ble ness, s. [Eng. insanable; 
-nrw.] Tiie state or condition of belug msan- 
ablc; hicurableness, ioaauability. 

■ In snn -a-bly, adv. [Eng. {7wnmro(fr) ■ 

In an insanable manner; so as to be incurable. 

in -sane', a. [Lat. insanus, from in- = not, 
and sanus = whole, sound, sane; Sp. & Ital. 
insane.] 

1. Not snno ; unsound in mind or Intellect ; 
deranged in inind ; mad, lunatic. 

"Soon niter Dryden** dentb »h« b*caino insane."— 
J/alorte : Life of Dry dm. 

2. Used by or appropriated to Insane persons : 
as, an insane hospital. 

3. Making insane or made ; cnnslng ineanity. 
[iNSANE-noOT.) 

4. Exceedingly rash or foolish : as, an in- 
sane action. 

* insane-root, s. 

Dot. : The Hemlock, CWfum maculatum. 

" Or have w« eaten ou the insane- root 
That take* tho reason prisoner. 1 ' 

Shake* ft, : J faobrth, ll. a 

in sano'-ly, adv. [Eng. insane; -ly.] In an 
insane manner ; like one insane ; madly, 
rashly, foolishly. 

• In-sa’-nlo, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. fTwania.) 
Madness, insanity. 

” Alb-r a llttlo insante they fled tag and ntf." 

M'. Holms : Fall k L'vtl Success* of Rebellion. 

In- sane -ness, a. [Eng. insane; -ness.) Tho 
quality or state of being insane ; Insanity. 

' In-S&n'-I-atC, r.f. [Lat. fn-canot; sanus 
(genit. <an<) = whole, and Eng. auff. -ate.] To 
make uuamind or distempered. 

** Do*** not the distemper of tho body insantate 
the soult —relihiirt : Resolves. 

t In sAn -I-tar y, n. [Pref. fn-(2), and Eng. 
sanitary (q.v.).] Prejudicial to health. 

*' He con«Mrred the bou«o to l«e In au Insanitary 
.'condition .'*— Daily Telryrajth. Aug. 22, 1884. 

In-sAn* I-t£, s. [Eng. frt«ra(r); -ity; Fr. f». 
sanitfi, from Ut. insanitns (genft. insnniUUL*) 
= unsoundness, nnhcnUhlness, disease.) 

.1. Path. : Unsoundness of mind, disorder of 
the intellect. In this disease the encephalic 


nervous textures are primarily involved. The 
brain beiug the material instrument by which 
the mind manifests itself, it Is by restoring 
the perverted functions of the braiu itself 
that a cure is to be looked for, as in other 
diseased parts of the body, by appropriate 
treatment Df its structures. There are six 
varieties of insanity : mania, acute and chronic; 
melancholia ; dementia ; paralysis of the in- 
sane ; idiotcy ; and imbecility. The “non- 
restraint” system is now admitted to he of the 
greatest value, but legislation is still required 
as to granting of certitlcatcs, the conduct of 
private isylums, and other points connected 
witii the care of the insane. 

2. Treatment: Great attention has been paid 
to tho treatment of insanity in tho United 
States, state asylums being established, in 
which ail citizens, rich and poor alike, have 
privilege of treatment. The members of tho 
Society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, wero the 
first to provide asylums for tho insane, a 
philanthropic movement In which they have 
been widely followed, until otir institutions aro 
now unsurpassed in condition and character. 
At Kankakee, Illinois, there is an “insane 
town,” composed of twenty houses laid out on 
each aide of a street, with a central dining 
room for the patients, a central ward for the 
sick, Ac. In Great Britain tho asylums for the 
insane cannot bo surpassed In management 
and accommodation, nnd the two countries 
named probably lead tho world in this particu- 
lar, though the other countries of Europe give 
careful heed to this humane duty. [Lunacy.] 

* in-8ap'-6r-y, a. fLat. in- = not ; sapor = 
taste, and Eng. idj. mff. -y.) Having no 
taste ; tasteless, insipid. 

m-sa-ti-a-blT-I-ty (ti as shl), s. [Lat fn- 

satiabilitns, from in^atiabilis =■ insatiable 
(q.v.) ; Fr. insatiability : Sp. insaciabil ideal ; 
Ital. insaziabilitd.) The quality or state of 
being insatiable; insatiableness.. 

In-sa tl-a-blo (ti as shl), * In sa- ena- 
ble, n. [Fr. insatiable , from Lat. insatiabilis , 
from in- = not, and wtio = to satiate, to 
satisfy; Sp. insaciublc ; ltd. insmiabile.] Not 
satiable ; that cannot ho satisfied or appeased ; 
greedy beyond measure. 

"That insatiable thirst mm (had of knowing what 
God Hi ought to coo coal from thorn.' - —St i U in yjleel : 
Sermons, vol. HI., tor. xli. 

In-sa'-tl-a-ble-ncss (ti ns shl), *. [Eng. 
insatiable; -tubs.] The quality or state of 
being insatiable; greediness that caonut be 
satisfied or appeased. 

"There being no thorow or rca.1 satisfaction, but a 
kind of iniaUabtciu is )«longhig to this condition.- — 
Shaftesbury : inquiry Concerning Virtue, hk. iL, |>t, 1|. 

in-sa- ti-a-bly (ti as shi), adv. [Eng. insa- 
tiab{le); -b/.J In an insatiable manner or de- 
gree ; so as not to be satisfied or appeased. 

" Ho was Insatiably gre*dy of pralM .'’— M aca ulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

t in-8a‘-ti-ate (tl as shi), a. [Lat. insatiatus, 
from ta-= not, aDd satiatus, pa. par. of sotio 
= to satisfy.) Not to be satisfied or appeased ; 
insatiable. 

"HI* own insatiate nwervolr to flit* 

Thonuon : Liberty, v. 481, 

* in-sa’-ti-ato-ly (tl as shi), adv. [Eng. 
insatiate; -/y.j In an Insatiate mannor; in- 
satiably. 

" For wo on thut ins-tt lately did feed." 

Drayton : Legend qf Fierce Qaveston. 

“ in-sa'~tl-ate-n6ss (ti as sbl), s. [Eng. 
insatiate ; -ness. ) Tho quality or stuto of being 
insatiate or Insatiable. 

* In 8a-tI'-0-t$r, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
satiety (q.v.).J I n sat m hi in ess. 

* In 8&t-Is-fAo -tlon, s. [Pref. in- (2), nnd 
Eng. satisfaction (q.v.). ] Want of satisfaction 
or of that which satisfies ; dissatisfaction, dis- 
content. 

"The insuflufartton of tho*o which cjujvrrcl with nil 
thing* nr dl»|»ilu of mutter*."— lirowne : Vulyur 
Errours, bk. l„ oh. v. 

" In sAf u-ra-blc, a, [Prof, fn- (2), nnd 
Kng. sat n rub fc (O.v.).] N<*t saturable; Inca- 
pable of being filled or glutted. 

* In' sci cn^o (sci as si). *• [Er*. from Lat 
insciert/id, from in- — not, and sclent in — 
knowledge ; trims, pr. par. of scin = to know.) 
Want of knowledge or skill ; ignorance. 

* in’-sci-<mt (sci as si) (1), a. [Lat. fjvwfrrM. 
from m- - not, mid srinu = knowing.) Igno- 
rant, foolish, unskilful. 


* Ln -scl-cnt (sci as si) (2). a. TLat. 1 r- 
(intens.), ami icicns = knowing.) Endowed 
with knowledge or skill ; intelligent. 

* (n-sconye, v.l. [Ensconce.] 

* kn-scrib’-a bio, a. fEng »iwcri6(«) ; -able.] 
That may or can be inscribed ; inscriptible. 

* In scrib' a-ble-ncss, [Eng insrrihablt; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of being iuscribabla 
or inscriptitle. 

in-8cribo’» v.t. [Lat. fnscr»'fto, from in- = in, 
on, and scribo = to write ; Sp. <nscribir; ItaL 
inscribcre.) 

I. Ordinary iMnguage ; 

1. To write down ; to engrav 4 ? ; to mark oi 
set down to be read ; to imprint 

" In *11 yoo writ to Rotnr. >r *1*« 

Toforcimi jirluec*. Ego nml Ilex meu* 

W*i h lilt iu tori' -ed * Shuketp : Henry VJlf,, V. & 

2. To engrave; to mark with writing or 
letters. (. Dryden : Annus AI irahills, x)\x.) 

3. To assign, to address, to ledicate, to 
commend or olfer to a patron by a short 
address. 

"One od«, which plr&erd mein the reading, I h»r* 
Attempted to tmusute lit I'lmlnrick vereo: ti» lh*t 
w hich Is inscribed to the prew nt R*rl of Kochc*Ur.”— 
Dryden : Pref. to the Second HUcellnny. 

* 4. To imprint deeply ; to impress : as. To 
inscribe anything on the mind. 

II. Gcom. : To draw or delineate in or 
within, as chorda or angles within a circle. 

[iNSCKtGED.) 

" A sphere enu he inscribed In any regular polyhe- 
dron, A ijdlicro can a too bo husri*tctl iu au y triAii^uJju’ 
Vinmld .'— Davies d Peck: J Duhemat. Dictionary. 

in-scribed', j>a. par. <£ a. [iNscniBE.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Engraved, written, Im- 
printed. 

2. Grow. : A straight line is aeid to be in- 
scribed in a circle when its two extremities 
lie in the circumference of the circle. An 
nngie is inscribed in a circle when its vertex 
lies in the circumference, and when its sides 
form chords of the circle. A polygon is in- 
scribed in a circle when ail of the 'vertices of 
its angles lie In the circumference. In like 
manner, we say that a line, angle, or polygon, 
is inscribed in an ellipse or other plane curve. 
A polyhedron is inscribed in a sphere or other 
curved surface, when its vertices ere all con- 
tained in the surface. A circle is Inscribed io 
a triangle or other }>olygon, when it is tangent 
to every side of the polygon. A sphere is in- 
scribed in a polyhedron when it is tangent to 
every face of the polyhedron. A circle can 
always lie inscribed in any triangle. A circle 
can always he inscribed in n quadrilateral, 
when the sum of two opposite sides is equal to 
the sum of the other two sides. 

in-scrib'-er, s. [Eng. frwcntfr); -tr.) One 
who inscribes. 

In-scrip' tl-blo, a. [Lat. iiurripfus, po. par. 
of uiscci&o = to inscribe (q.v.); Eug. 

Capable of being inscribed. 

"A poljyou In Wild to ho tsucri/utbre wbcu It cun b« 
liuerllwd In notrcti). or wtirn the clrrunitrrenei* of a 
circle cun l>e poaard through all It* vi rttira. All rrcu. 
lar |<olygoiift «ro in tcrifUi ble. A qundrlUlerd 1» In. 
scriptible hIioii thf»u<n ot wiy t\»u opposite i* 

rqnnl to ISO*. A polyhedron I* ml'en Ihe 

imrtAce ot a nphrro can bo i«iu»«*l tbr >nyh all ol Its 
Vertices.”— Du vie* <t Peck : Jtathemullout Dictionary. 

In-scrip- tion, <». [Fr.. from Lat inserfp- 

tionem , rcciis. of inst*rip/io= an Inscription, 
from insert}# us, )>a. par. of tuarriAo = to in- 
Rcrlbo (q.v.); Sp. inscripciori ; Ital. InscrU- 
sionc.) 

L Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

1. Tho art of inscribing. 

2. That which Is Inscribed ; any rvrord of 
public or private occurrences, of law a, decrees, 
Ac., cugniveii or inserilH-d on stone, mi tal, or 
other hard surface, mid ox|m>mnI for public m- 
apcctiuii. 

"Whm Clrutrfeud st tempted to decipher tficiuite* 
cuiic l (nriii clmnu’U’mj, h« hud Hr»l t.' piore thst Uir»* 
*-n»ll* wrro rcslly Muller: S c»en,e 

of Language dK?i», ll. 4 . 

3. The net of inscribing or dedicating to a 
patron ; dedication. 

•1. The words in which n book is inscribed 
or dediented to u person ; a dedication. 

IL Tech a icnlty : 

* L J-aw: (.See extract). 

"An obJlu*th»a msde In Hiltllif. whereby th« w- 


b&il, p<Jilt, J6^I; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bonph; go. gom; chin, this; sin, a^; oxpoct, Xenophon, exint. irig, 
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cnser binds himself to undergo the same punishment, 
11 he shall not prove the crime which he object* tc the 
party accused, lu his accusatory libel, aa the defendant 
Limself ought to suffer, 11 tie same be proved."— 
Ayliffe: Parergon. 

2. Numis. : The name given to words placed 
In the middle of the reverse side of some coins 
and medals, the words running round the rim 
nr placed on either side of the figure being 
termed the legend (q.v.). 

3. The titular line, or lines, of an illustration, 

• In-scrlp'-tive, a. [Lat. inscri plus, pa. par. 
of inscribo = to inscribe (q.v.); Eng. suff. -ire.] 
Bearing an inscription ; of the nature of an 
inscription ; inscribed. 

" Around the margin o t the plat© . . . 

Winds ao inscriptive legend. ‘ 

Wordsworth Excursion, bk. vi. 

•In-scr6lT, v.t. [^ref. in- (1); Eng. scroll 
(q.v.).] To inscribe upon a scroll. 

“ Had you heen as wise as bold . . . 

Your answer had not beet frucrofted.** 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice. 1L 7. 

In scrut-a-bil -i ty, * in-scrut-a-bil-I- 
tle, s. [Eng. inscrutable; - ity .] The quality 
or state of being inscrutable. 

” They are God's own inscrutabUitie.’'— Mount ague : 
Devoute Essayei. pt. 1L, tr. t. § a 

In-scru^-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inscrut - 
abilis, from ia- = not, and scrutor = to scruti- 
nise (q.v.); Sp. inscrutable ; Ital. inscrnfabi/e.] 

1. Incapable of being seaiched into and un- 
derstood by inquiry anc study. 

"To discover thAt which the Scr.pturt t«Uett me U 
inscrutable,' — Bacon; Ado. of Learn, bk. L 

2. Incapable of being penetrated or under- 
stood by human reason ; that cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted foi, explained, oi answered. 

" A* if their true causei were Altogether inscrutable. 
and uot to be found out' — IVtlAinj.' That the Earth 
may be a Planet . 

In-scrut-a ble-ness, s. [Eng. inscrutable; 
-ness.] Inscrutability. 

In-scrut-a-bly, adv. [Er.g. inscrutable); 
- ly .] In an inscrutable manner; ao aa not to 
be discovered, penetrated, or explaioed. 

•In-sculp’, v.t. [Lat. insculpo, from in- = In, 
on, and scuIjjo— to cut, to engrave.] To cut, 
to carve, to engrave, to inscribe. 

" A coin, that bears the figure of An angel 
Stamped in gold ; but that t insculp d upon.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice. iL 7. 

•In sculp -tion, s [Lat. insculptus ; pa. par. of 
insculpto = to cut or engrave.] An inscription. 

"A flattering, false intculpfion on a tomb.' 

Tourneur : Eerenger s Tragedy , L 

•In-sculp-ture, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
sculpture (q.v.).] An engraving, an inscrip- 
tion, sculpture. 

•'When pretious gems anc rich insculptures were 
added." — Browne: Vulgar Errours, bit. iv., cL lv. 

•In sculp'-ture, t’.f. [IxscTLPTunE, a.] To 
engrave, to carve, to inscribe. 

“ Insculptured round, the horroun which net cl 

The house oi Laius." Ofotier: .tfAeuaid, bk. vil 

•In -sea', v.t. [Prof, in- (1), and Eng. sen.] To 
surround by the sea. 

*' Horae and foot insert'd together there " 

Chapman ; Homer ; Iliad ll. 

• In-Seal', v.t. [Prcf. in-(l), and Eng. seaZ(q. v.). j 
To impress or mark with a seal ; to ioipress. 

” For euery thing he said there 
Seemed as it insettled were 

Oi approued, for very trew." Chaucer ; Dreame. 

• In-seam', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eiv- 
seam (q.v.).] To impress or mark with a seam 
or cicatrix. 

*• Deep o'er his knee inteamed remained the scar " 
Pope ; Homer; Odyssey xix. 645. 

• In-sear^h', v.t. [Ensearch.] 

•In -scc'-a-ble, n. [Lat. msmttotts, from in- 
= not, and $ecabilis=; that may be cut ; scco 
= to cut ; Fr. instcable; Ital. insecabile.] In- 
capable of being cut or divided by a cutting 
instrument. 

In sect, 5. & ( 1 . [Fr. insecte ; Sp. & Port, in- 
secto ; ltal ittseffo; all from Lat insectum.] 

[tSSECTA.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One of the Insecta (q.v.), or any 
othei articulated animals akin to them. Some- 
times used erroneously of t> coral polype. 
[Coral-inseci.] 

2. Fig. : Anything small or contemptible. 

Yc tinse - . imeef*. whon. a court mmutelus,' 

Po/>e ; Ep to Sat., li. 220. 


IL Entom. (PI.) : The class Insecta (q.v.). 

B. ^4s adj Of or belonging to the soiall 
articulated animals described under A. 

" The insect youth are on the wing." 

Gray . Ck~e on tn« Spring. 

Insect-fungi, s. pi 

Bot.: Fungi parasitic upon insects. They 
belong chiefly to the genua Cordiceps. 

In -sec'-ta, s pi. [PL of Lat insectum — an 
insect, from insectus, pa. par. of inseco — to 
cut into, to cut up, because the body seems 
ent into three leading segments — the head, the 
thorax, and the abdomen.] 

I. Entom. : Insects ; a class of Annulosa, 
division Arthropods. Formerly it was made 
to ioelude, among other animals, the centi- 
pedes and spiders. Now these are made dis- 
tinct classes, and the Insecta coutiued to those 
arthropodous animals which have three pairs 
of legs ; these are affixed to the thorax, which 
Is distinctly separated from the head and the 
abdomen. There are compound and simple 
eyes. In the highest orders there are four 
wings ; in another order, Diptera, but two ; and 
in several more the wings are rudimentary or 
totally absent. There is one pair of antennse. 
The respiration is by tracheae. Of the thirteen 
segments, of which a typical insect consists, 
one constitutes the head, three the thorax, 
and nine the abdomen. The cutaneous skele- 
ton is composed of chitine. There is generally 
a more or less complete metamorphosis. In- 
sects exist io all countries. The species 
existing may be half a million, those known 
more than 200.000. Most of them are confined 
to particulai regions : thus the insects of India 
ana Chini are mostly different from those of 
Europe ; sc are those of North America, Green- 



CAHABUS ADONIS. 

n 1. The Ant«nu» 2, 2. The Maxillary palpi. 8. 
The Mandibles, betweeu and behind which la the 
Lahruu.. or Upper lit*. 4. The Head. 5. The Thorax. 
6. Tht Scutelluio. 7. The Elytra, coverlug the Ab- 
domen. 8 Tbe Femur, or Thigh. 9. The Tibia, or 
Shank, 10. The Tarsi, or Foot. 1L The Claws. 

land only excepted. Some insects, however, 
like the Painted Lady Butterfly (Cynthia 
cardui\ are widely diffused over the world. 
Insects txert a powerful influence in ferti- 
lizing plants. Tiny aa they are, some of 
them may become formidable foes to man. 
Linna-ns founded his classification on the 
presence or absence of wings, and, in the 
former case, on their number and structure. 
He divided his Insecta into eight orders : Cole- 
optera : Hemiptera, Lepnlcptera, Neuro] item, 
Hymenoptera, Diptera, and Apt era. Among 
the Aptera were included Crustaceans, aa well 
as Spiders and Myriapods. Latreille, followed 
by De Geei, introduced another order, oamed 
Orthoptera by Olivier. Latieillt adopted it 
and ultimately excluding the Crustaceans 
from Aptera, broke that order into four : 
Mynapoda, Thysanura, Parasita, and Sucto- 
ria. He adopted Kirby’s order Strepsiptera, 
calling it Rhipiptera. Stepliens’a division was 
into two suh-classes : Mandibulata— Orders, 
Coleoptera, Dermaptera, Orthoptera, Neurop- 
tera, and Trichoptera; and Haustellata— Or- 
ders, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Homaloptera, Aph- 
aniptera, Aptera, Hemiptera, and Homoptera. 
Burmeister divided iusects into two sub- 
classes, Ametabola, in which the metamor- 
phosis is incomplete, and Metabola, in which 
it is not so. Under the former are ranked the 
orders Hemiptera, Orthoptera, and Dictyop- 
tera ; and under the latter, Neuroptera, Dip- 
tera, Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, and Coleop- 
tera. Professor Huxley considers the orders 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Dip- 
tera, and Hemiptera well established ; the 
propel grouping of Strepsiptera, Trichoptera, 
Neuroptera, and Orthoptera, a matter of doubt; 
and the Pliysopoda, Thysanura, and Mallo- 
phaga, not fitting well into any of the other 
assemblages. The Myriapod a and Arachuida 
lie makes distinct classes from Iusecta. The 
classification now commonly adopted divides 
insects thus 

Sub-class U, Ametabola: (1) Anoplura, (2) Malio- 


phapa, (3) Collembola. (4) Tbysaniir*. Sob-etnas IL, 
HeinlnieUbola : (1) Hemiptera or Rbyncbut*. (2) Or- 
thoptera. (3) Neuroptera. Subclass til., Holometa- 
bola: (l) Aphaolptera, (2) Diptera, (3) Lepidoptera, 
(4) Hymenoptera, (5) Strepsiptera, (6| Coleoptera. 

2. Paiwont. : The oldest koown insecta are 
from the Devonian rocks of North America. 
They seem to have belonged to the Neuroptera. 
This order, with the Coleoptera and Orthop- 
tera, exists in the Carboniferous. Hymenop- 
tera and Lepidoptera in the Secondary forma- 
tion, and nearly all the known orders in the 
Tertiary. 

* in -sec- ta- tion, s. [Lat. insectatio, from 
iitsecfafus, pa. par. of insector =: to follow, to 
pursue.] The act of following or pursuing; 
pursuit, persecution. 

** I can no further ro, but put nil In the h&nde* of 
him lor . . . stirred By mine owne conscience 1 with- 
out insect at ion, or reproche IaieiiR to any other man). 1 * 
—Sir T. More; Workes. p. l,43L 

* in-sec-ta'-tor, s. [Lat., from insectatus , 
pa. par. of iitsecfor.] A persecutor. 

* In-sect’-ed, n. [Eng. insect; -«?.] Seg- 
mented, so as to have the character of an in- 
sect. (Howell: Letters , bk. it, let. vi.) 

In-sect'- s. [Lat. insectum — an insect, 
and ccedo (in comp, cido) = to kill.] 

* 1. One who or that which kills insecta. 

* 2. The act of killing insecta. 

3. A substance or preparation used to kill 
insects. 

* In-sect'-ile, a. <fc e. [Eng. insect ; - ile , as if 
from a Mod. Lat. word in&cri7i$.l 

A. vts adj . : Having the nature of insects. 

" Insect ilc nuimxla.' — Bacon. (Todd.) 

B. subst. : An insect. 

*' In tire iiisectilci oi xny greatnew.'*— hel iguia Wot- 
tontana , p. 465. 

* xn-sec' tion, s. [Lat. in- = in, and sectio = 
a cutting; sfco = to cut] A cutting in; In- 
cision, incisure. 

In-sec-tiv'-or-a, s. pi. [Lat interim = an 
insect ; r'oro — to eat, to devour, aod neut pi. 
adj. snff. -a.] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) An order of Mammalia established by 
Cuvier, who made it a family ol his Carnaa- 
siers (Carnivora). It is of higher organization 
than the Carnivora proper. Huxley arranges 
it under his Mammals which have a diseoidal 
deciduate placenta, placing it between tbe 
Primates and the Cheiroptera. There are 
usually more than four incisors m each jaw, 
and the molars have sharp and pointed cusps ; 
the hallux possesses a claw, and hasoc marked 
freedom of adduction and abduction. Except- 
ing in one genus, there are well-dcveicped 
clavicles. The chief families are : (1) Talpida?, 
(2; PotamogHlida;, (3] Soncidie, (4] Erinaeeida?, 
(5) Centetuht, (li, Macrosctlidie. and (7) Guleo- 
j'ithecidie (q.v.). 

(2) A section of Cheiroptera (Bats), contain- 
ing the families Vespertilionidie, Rbinolo- 
phid'tb, Noctiiioiiidst, and Phyl)ustowid«*. 

2. Palaeontology: 

(1) Several families of the ordei Inaectivora 
are found in the Miocene. 

(2) Representatives of the cheiropterous sec- 
tion Insectivora, are found from the Eocene 
onward. 

In-sect 7 -I -vore, s. [Insectivora.) 

Zool. : A member of the lusectivora (q.v.). 

"The Adapis ol the Fan* basin fax* retently been 
proved to be related to the hoofed ^uadrujiedii ind in- 
sectivorei. n —Daukint: Early Man in Britain, jh. U. 

in-sec-tiv'-er-oiis, a. [Lat. insecta = in- 
sects ; voro = to devour, and Eng. auft. -ous.] 
Zool. : Devouring insects ; of nr belongiog 
to the Insectivora 1 or 2 (q.v.). (Darwin.) 

* ln-sect-ol'-o-ger, s. [Eng. insectology); - tr .] 
One who studies insects ; an entomologist. 

"The Insect itself is. according to modern i nscctolo 
gers. ol the iebneuwou-fly kiud. — Derham. 

* in sect ol o gy, ?. [Lat. insecta , and Gr. 
Aoyo? (/ogos) = a discourse.] The study of 
insects ; entomology. 

m-se-ciir©', a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. securs 
(q.v.).] 

1. Not secure, not safe; not confident oi 
safety ; apprehensive of danger. 

** Is man more Just than God 7 Is man more rrare 
Than He who deems eveu seraphs insecure/ 

Byron : A Spirit passed before me. 


fete, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, 09= e; ey — a. qu - kw. 
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2. Not safe ; not securely guarded or pro- 
tected ; unsafe ; exposed to danger or los9, 

" Amphlon's fortress insecure ap]>eArs.‘’ 

Lewis : Btatius, bk. tIL 

ln-8e eiire -ly, adv. (Eng. insecure; -ly.] In 
an insecure or unsafe manner; without se- 
curity, safety, or certainty. 

in-se- ©iir'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
security (q.v.) J 

1. The quality or state of being insecure ; 
want of confidence or safety. 

"There is also s time of insecurity, whea Interests 
of *11 sort* Iwcoine objects of speculation."— Burke: 
Appeal from Sew to Old Whigs. 

Z Exposure to destruction, dsinsge, or loss ; 
danger, hazard. 

"The insecurities and inconveniences of a atmuva and 
new ' —Taylor : Great Exemplar, pt* L. aa., 5 0. 

* 3. Uncertainty. 

• In se-ou-tlon, ?. (Fr., from Lat. inseentio, 
from insecntHs, pa. par. of insequor: in- = in, 
on, and *egu.or~ to follow.) The act of fol- 
lowing or pursuing ; pursuit. 

' Not the kinefs own horse got more before the wheel 
Of hi# rich chariot, that might #till the intecution 

fee!. 

With the •itrsme hair* ..f hi# tail. * 

Chapman : Homer; [Had xxlii. 

• in' se er, 0. [Pref. i n- (1). and Eng. seer 
(q.v ).] A looker into; an inspector; sn ex- 
aminer. 

"ft theae thing* tin * good and a sleight imeer 
which v* can sonke honny or the hard atone, oiie >f y* 
dry rock. Ac ."— Chaucer • Testament of Tore. 

• inset©', v.t. (Inseal.) 

• In-sem’ l-nate, v.t, (Lat. inseminatus, pa. 
par. of insemivo: in- = in, and semino — to 
sow ; semen (genit. seminis) = seed.) To *ow ; 
to impregnate. 

• In sem i na tlon, ». (Lst. inseminatus, 
pa. par. of insemino. J The act or process of 
scattering seed ; a sowing. 

• In -sen' sate, 2 . (Lat. insenjofws, from in- 
= not, and seusofus = gifted with sense ; #chjus 
= sense; Fr. insensL] Destitute of sense; 
wanting nr without sense or sensibility. 

" Her# the iltence and the calm 
Of mute, 

Wordsworth : Poems of the Imagination . 

• in -sen’ -sate ness, s. (Eng. insensate; 
-n«s.) The quality or state of being insensate ; 
want of sense or sensibility. 

• In senso’, * In 9^90', v.t . [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. sense (q.v.).] To instruct ; to tench. 

"The Holy Ooste nhal tncenr* you what to aake. 
Cdal ■ John xv I. 

• In sense less, a. [Pref. in,, (intens.), and 
Eng. senseless (q.v.).l Without feeling; in- 
sensible. (Butler: Itudibras, pt. ti., c. ii.) 

In sens i bit -i-ty, s. (Fr. insensibility, from 
insensible = insensible (q.v.) ; gp. insensibili- 
thtd ; Ital. ittsoustbifikt.j 

1. The quality or state of being insensible or 
without feeling ; want or loss of the power of 
feeling or perceiving. 

2. Want of the power to be moved ; want or 
absence of susceptibility ; want of feeling ; in- 
difference. 

"That abject peace of mind which springs from Im- 
pudence amt insensibility."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng . 
ch xv. 

3. The quality or state of being impercepti- 
ble* ; impereeptibility. 

" Insensibility of slow motions may be thua ao. 
counted."— (itanvill : Scepsis Sclent I fra. 

in son* I ble, a. (Fr., from Lat. httensHifto, 
from in- = not, and sensibilis =. that can bo 

i vrcHvcd. sensible; senfio = to percelva ; Sp. 
nsensihle ; l til. insensihile. ) 

1. Without feeling ; wanting or destitute of 
the power of feeling or perceiving; destitute 
of corporeal sensibility. 

"Insensible xa *t*H. ’ 

Cowt>er : Olney Hymn*, lx 

2. 1 m perceptible ; that cannot be perceived 
nr felt ; progressing or moving by alow de- 
grees ; so slow or gradual that the motion or 
stages can not bo felt or perceived. 

3. Not taking regard or notice ; in different ; 
heedless ; careless. 

*' lumnKe him (rMcirtofeof Iho danger the jour#*." 
— Macaulay Hitt. Eng., eh. xlii. 

I. Without feeling; incapable of feeling; 
not susceptiblo of feeling. emotion, or passion ; 
liiiiilferenl ; unfeeling ; hard ; callous. 

” A man wnom k crsvoii leer nad ,n**le Insensible to 
shame .”— Macaulay Hitt. Eng ch. v 


* 5. Void of meaning or sense; senseless, 
meaningless, nonsensical. 

" ft initkei the indictment Insensible or uncertain. * 
— Hale: Hist. Pleas Crown, ii., ch. xxlv. 

* In scns'-l-blo-ness, $, (Eng. insensible; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being insensi- 
ble ; insensibility. 

" 1 he insensible • ess of the min proceed# rather from 
the relaxation of le nerve# than their obstruction. 
Hay. 

* In sen'- 81 (Eng. insensible) ; .isL] 

An apathetic, unfeeling, or callous person ; one 
destitute of feeling or emotion. 

Ui -sens'- l-bly, adv. [Eng. insensible) ; -ly.] 

1. Without mental or corporeal sense. 

2. By slow and gradual degrees ; imper- 
ceptibly, gradually. 

” Thi# pair insensibly subdued the fears 
And troubles that neset their life." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, vL 

* msens'-l-tive, s. [Pref. in- (2), sud Eng. 
sensitive (q.v.).] Not sensitive; not readily 
susceptible of imjiressions ; void of sensi- 
bility ; callous, iodiflerent. 

•In-sens'-u-ous, a. [Pref. in- (2), aod Eng. 
sensuous (q.’v.).] Not sensuous; not address- 
ing itself to or affecting the senses. 

* m-aen tlent (ti as shi), a. [Pref. in - (2), 
and Eng. sentient (q.v.).] Not sentient; not 
having perception, or the power of perception. 

” A# the rose Is insentient there can be no sensation." 
—Reid - Intel l . Powers, essay 1L, ch. xvL 

In sep-ar-a-bll -i-ty, s. (Eng. inseparable ; 
- ity .) The quality or state of being insepar- 
able. 

"The jwirts of pure apace are immovable, which 
follow# from their inseparability." — Locke: Human 
Understanding, bk. vi., ch. xiiL 

in sop' ar-a ble, *ln~sep er-a-ble, a. <fe 

s. (Fr., from Lat. inseparabilis , from in- = 
not, and separabilis = separable (q.v.); Sp. 
inseparable ; Ital. inseparabile.) 

A. vis ad). : Not separable ; incapable of 
being separated, divided, or disjointed ; not 
to be parted. 

" The fault# inseparable from poverty, ignorauce, 
xml uijh) rstition."— J/u cau lay: HUt Eng., ch. xiv. 

B. vis subst. (/’/.); Things which cannot bo 
separated from each other; espec., persons 
who are constantly together. 

in sop' ar- a -ble noss, *in acp er a 
blc ness, 's. (Eng. inseparable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being inseparable ; in- 
separability. 

" The inscparahlensts of the prerogative from the per. 
#on of the king."— Rurnet : mst. Own Time (*u. 1681 J. 

in sep-ar-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inseparable) ; 
- ly . ) In an*insei>arable manner ; so as not to 
be separable or capable of separation or dis- 
junction. 

"The forcible eximltdou of the Tarquin# 1# insepar- 
ably connected with the institution of the consular 
government.''— Lewis: Crtd. Early Homan Hist. ( 16 W), 
F. MS. 

* In sop-ar-ato, * in - sop - or - ato, a. 

[Pref. in- (2), hud Eng. se}*iratc (q.v.)'. j Not 
joparated or disjoined ; united. 

" Within my eoule, there doth conduce a flglit 
Of till# atrango nature, that « tiling inseperate, 
Divide* more wilier than the #ky and earth." 

Shftkcsp. i Troilus <t Crestlda, v. *. 

* In-eep ar-ate * In-scp -or-ate-l^, 

adv. (Eng. iuseparate ; -ly.] 5iot separately ; 
so as not to be soparnted or disjoined. 

" ff <o Ik> tliat y#e live inseperately."— Homilies: 
Mate of Matrimony, pL 11. 

* In -so quent, a. (Lnt. inseqvens, pr. par. 
of tM.#e7Mor‘= io follow after.) Subsequent. 
(Hacket ; U/e of Williams, l, 25.) 

*In so rdno', v.t. (Pref. tn- (2), and Eng. 
serene. ) To disturb. 

** Who#o gaatly prcaeinc in serenes my (ace.’ 

Davies ■ Holy Uoodo. p. IS. 

In-sert', v.t. (Lnt. insert us, pa. par. of tn.se ro 
= to insert, to Introduce in ; tn- = In, into 
and sero = to join or bind; Fr. inserer; Sp. 
iussrtr, Interior; Ital. wwnn\) To set or 
place In or amongst others ; to introduce ; to 
Intercalate. 

"The Lord* very wl«ely alwtatnod from fnicrffn.7 
III their record# sn account of a debate in which they 
had been #o digitally dUcomttted.'— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., via. xiv. 

In-aort -fid, pa. par. & a. (Insert.) 

A. vi5 /xi. i*ir. : (See tha verb). 

B. via udjectix'c : 

1, Ord. l.any. : Placed or set in er tuunJtst 
oilier* ; Intercalated. 


2. Bot. (Of the stamens, «tc.) : Growing from 
or upon a part, as the calyx, the receptacle. 
Ac. (Followed by in, info, on, or upon.) 

In-serf-ing, pr. par., a., <fc s. (Insert.) 

A. <fc B. As pr. par, <£ particip. adj. : (S«« 
the verb). 

C. vis ju&stan/ive ; 

1. Ord. Ixing. : The act of setting or placing 
In or amongst others ; insertion. 

2. Dress mak. : Material Inserted or set In, as 
lace; insertion. 

In-sor'-t ion, s. (Lat. tTwerfio, from tnArrfus, 
pa. par. of insero = to Insert (q. v.) ; Fr. inser- 
tion; Sj . tTwerctoa.; ltd. inserrione.) 

I, Omtnary Language : 

1. T e act of inserting, setting, or jdaciug 
in or amongst others ; intercalation. 

"The great diwt vantage our bintori ana labour -mde» 
U too t«diou« an iiiU'mjptbm, by the insertl-m of re- 
cord# in their UArrAtlon .’— Felton On tho Classicks. 

2. Tliat which is inserted ; a piece or 
passage inserted or intercalated ; an iuterpo. 
lation. 

*’ lie chantes «me word, Ood. ami not two. upon Ood. 
to be the insertion."— Bentley : Of EreeAhinking. | 34. 

IL Technically: 

1. -4nnf. (Of a muscle) : The more movsbb 
or remote attachment of a muscle at one of 
the ends, as distinguished from the m3ra 
fixed one at the other. Quain considers it 
difficult In soins cases to distinguish between 
the two. 

2. Bot. : The manner in which ons part is 
inserted into or adheres to another. 

r For the insertions of stamens see Eplgy* 
nous, Ilypogynous, and Psrigynous. 

3. Dmsmnfc. .* A baud or border of lacs, 
frilling, &c., inserted in a lady’s dress 

•In-servo', v.t. (Lat. in.*crrto, from tn- = 
in, into, ami srrvio = to serve.) To conduce ; 
to be of use or service towards an eod. 

*In-s6r'-vi $nt, a. (Lat. iTts^rricny, pr. par. 
ofinserrto.) Conducive; serving or tending 
towards an end. 

"A part insertfient to voice and reapiratlon."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. bk iv., ch. v Hi. 

• In-sess'-lon (ss os sh), t. (I>at. insesrus, 
jia. pnr. of insulin.] (Insk^sores.) 

1. The net or state of sitting in or upon. 

"Used hy way of fomentation, ingestion, or bath.*— 
P. /loll ami. 

2. That upon or in which one sits. 

In-ses-sbr'-c^, s. pi. (Mane, and fem. pi. 
of I>at> insrssor = a waylayer, but here = a 
percher, from Lat. insessus, pa. par. of i ns idea 
= to sit in or upon ; in- = in, on, and sedeo = 
to sit.) 

1. Ornith. : Pendiors. The name first given 
by Mr. Vigors, and adopted by Swalnsmi and 
many others for a great assemblage of birds, 
mostly small in size, with feet adapted for 
perching and walking; the toes generally four, 
the binder one on the same level with the 
others, generally three, more randy two, 
pointing forward ; in the latter case, the feet 
being scnnsorial. The length of tin* tarsus, or 
shank, is always moderate, the claws never 
retractile. Some have the bill without notch. 
In others it is notched. Many sing l>ennti- 
fully, build elegant nests, Ac. * As to food, 
they are omnivorous. The order wos divided 
into live tribes— Dontimstres, Conirostres, 
Scansores, Tenuirostres, and Fissirostres. The 
Seansor?s are now well-established as a sepa- 
rate order The Insossores are called also 
Tasseres and Passeriformes. 

2. Bahront. • The onler Is found from the 
Eocem >n ward. 

In-sbs sbr’-i-al, a , (!,nt Investor, genit 

insessori(>), iiul Eng. suit, -of.) 

9radA . Of or Kdouglng to the order in* 
SC.ssnr*s (q.v ). 

" riip |Ti>mtn«nt tyj** or rfprvwntaUve of Uis <*i- 
WM»ri>W intc<r Birth. 1. 313. 

Mnacssorlnl type, t. 

Ormth. In the Quinary system of Vigors. 
Bwaiumm, Ac., the seenmi, or sub-typical 
onler of lllnU, with which analogies ivem 
♦ought in each tin* other onb rs. 

* In s<5f, r.l. I lbef. fn-(l), and Eng. set (q.v.). j 
To -ict In, to tl v in, to infix. 

' Th«* «in»w that i« inset ^tpusIIi llie thoUj,*nt.'— 
Chaucer tlorthiui, lik 11. 


Doll, o 6$; JtSiVl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, Dcnph; go, gem; tliln, this; stn, a^; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-olan, tlan = Shan, -tlon, slon — shun; (Ion v ^lon — znunu -eioua, -tlous, sious = alius, -bio, dlo, Ac. - b^l, dfL 
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*in'-set, a. [Inset, v .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which is set or fixed 
Id ; an insertion. 

2. Bookbind. : Same as offeut. A certain 
portion of the printed sheet in 12mo, 24mo, 
&e., which ia cut otf before folding and set 
into the middle of the folded sheet, to com- 
plete the succession of pagiag. 

* in sev' er a blc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. severable (q.v.).] Not severable; that 
cannot he severed, disjoined, or disnnited. 
(De Quineey: Autob. Sketches , i. 83.) 

* m-shad'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (intena.), and 
Eng. shaded (q.v.).] Shaded ; marked with 
different shades of colour. 

" Whose lily-white, inshaded with the rose. 

Hud that man seen®, who sung the zEueidoo, 
Dido hail in oblivion stent, ami he 
Had given his Muse her best eternitie.* 

Browne: Britannia t Pastorals, bk. i., ft 5. 

fcl'-shave, s. [PreC in- (1), and Eng. shave 
(q.v.).] 

Cooper , : A jointer having a eonvex-edged 
bit, on which the inaer faces of staves are 
dressed. 

•in sheathe', v.t. [Pref. in - (1). Eng. 
sheathe (q'.v.).J To hide, cover, or place in a 
eheath ; to sheathe. 

“On high he hung the martial sword inshenthed.” 
Huy}*** : Triumph of Peace 

* In-sheU', t\f. [Pref. in- (1), and Eug. shell 
(q.v.).] To hide in, or aa in a shell. 

“ Thrusts forth hia horns again Into the world, 

Which were inthclled when Marciut stood for Rome.* 
.Shake sp. : Coriolanut , Iv. ft 

* ln-shel'-tcr, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
«ftefter(q.v.).] To place in shelter; to shelter. 

* In-ship', v.t. [Pref. in- (I), and Eng. ship 
(q.v.).] To place on hoard or ia a ship; to 
embark. 

Safely brought to Dover; where tnshlpped 
Commit thuu to the fortune of the sen," 

Bhaketp. : 1 Henry 1'/., V. L 

In'-shore, a. or adv. [Pref. in- (1), &ad Eng. 
shore (q.v.).] On or near the shore. 

* in-shrine', v.t. [Enshrine.] 

* m-sic-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. in- = In, and sic- 
catio = a drying; siccntus = dried, pa. par. of 
sicea = to dry ; < siccus = dry.] The act of dry- 
ing in. 

In'- side, Mn-syde, a., adi\, s., & prep . 
[Pref. in- (1), and Eng. side (q.v.).] 

A. Ascidj.: Being within ; interior, internal. 

B. As adv. : Within ; ia the interior. 

C. As substanthv: 

1. The interior or internal part of anything. 

" The payne would be much lesse. if the knvfe myglit 

begiuue on the iruyde and cutte fro the middes out- 
ward."— Sir T. Mare : Worket, p, 1.256. 

2. The entrails, the bowels. 

3. An inside passenger in a vehicle. 

"The Derby dirty carrying sir insides." 

J. II. Prere: Lores of the Triangles. 

* 4. One’s private or secret thought’s ; one’s 
mind. 

"At the great day of trial he will thoroughly anato- 
mize ua, and lay our very inside perfectly open and 
naked ." — Bishop Bull : Sermons. vol. ii„ ser. is. 

D. As prep. : In the interior of ; withiu : aa, 
inside a circle. 

The inside may be said of bodies of any 
magnitude, small or large ; the interior is 
peculiarly appropriate to bodies of great mag- 
nitude. 

inside-calipers, s. A pair of calipers 
for measuring bores and inside diameters of 
tubes. [Calipers] 

inside -framing, s. 

Steam-engine: 

1. The frame of one form of English loco- 
motives, in which the wheels and driving-gear 
are inside of the main frame. 

2. The stays of a locomotive -engine that rest 
on the axles. English practice often has the 
framing outside of the cylinders, the connect- 
ing-rods of the engines passing to cranks on 
the axles. 

inside-gear, s. 

Steam- eng. : The English arrangement in 
locomotives of the connecting-rods and cranks 
Inside the frame, in contradistinction to the 
American practice of connecting the cross- 
heads of the engines by connecting-rods to 
wrists on the outside of the driving-wheels. 


inside -screw, s. A hollow ecrew ; one 
hating its thread on the inside. 

Inside screw-tool : 

Wood-turning : A hooked-ahaped tool for 
threading interior surfaces while revolving ia 
a lathe ; a form of chaser. 

inside -tin, & 

Book-bind. : A plate laid Inside the cover of 
& book wheu placed iu the standing-press, 

inside tool, s. 

Wood -t urn ing : A tool for hollowing out 
work and bottoming holes. 

* ln-sid'-I-ate, r.f. [Lat. insidiatus, pa. par. 
ot insidior , Irora insulin = an ambush.] To 
lie in ambush for. 

* ln-sid-i-a'-tion, s . Unsidiate.) Guile. 
(Adams: Works, i, 131.) 

* in-sid-i-a-tor, * in-sid-i-a-tour, s. 

[Lat. insuliator, from insidiatus, pa. par. of 
insidior.] One who lies iu ambush ; a lurker; 
a way layer. 

*' Many dDeontented malcontents, many both ope a 
enemies and close « nsid iatours.”—Ba rrow : Vermont, 
voL L, ser lu. 

ln-sid'-i-ous, * in-sid-l-ouse, a. [Fr. 

insidieux, from Lat. insidiosus, from insidice 
— an aiuhush ; Itat. &. Sp. ittj>idioso.] 

]. Lying in wait, treacherous, sly, intending 
or designing to betray ; deceitful, deceptive. 

“ Th® theft an old intidtotu peasaut viewed." 

A dd i ion : Ovid; Metamorphose* IL 

2. Intended to deceive or eatrap, crafty, 
treacherous. 

“There be now® meruelous subtyle craftinesses exer- 
cised by oourtes. intidiouts wyBuessea/ — Joyei Ex- 
position of Dm if l, xL 

% The insidious man has recourse to various 
little artifices, by which lie wishes to effect 
his purpose, and gain an advantage over hia 
opponent ; the treacherous man pursues a sys- 
tem of direct falsehood, in order to ruin lna 
friead ; the insidious man objects to a fair and 
open contest ; but the treacherous man assails 
in the dark him whom he should support. 
(Cra&6 : Eng. Synon.) 

in-sid'-i-ous~ly, adv. IEng. insidious ; -ly.] 
In an insidious manner, treacherously, craftily, 
slyly. 

•• No soft and costly sofa there 
Insidiously stretched out its lazy length." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vlL 

in-sid'-I-ous-ness, s. [Eng .insidious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being insidious ; deceit- 
fulness, treachery. 

" None of Its lurking insidiousness, of Its surprising 
violence, of Its rancorous venom." — Barrow: Sermons, 
voL ser. 6. 

in’-sight (gh silent), * in-siht, s, [Pref. in- 
(1), and Eng. sight (q.v.) ; DuL inzicht ; Ger. 

einsicht.] 

1. A sight, view, or inspection of the in- 
terior of anything ; deep inspection or view ; 
introspectiou. 

"I Lave acquired no email insight Into the manners 
and conversation of men ."—Ouardian, No. 85. 

2. Power of observation, discernment, pene- 
tration. 

" For Merlin had In magicke more insight. 

Than euer him before or after living wight* 

Spenser: F. ft., 111. HI. 3. 

* in'-sight-ed (gh silent), a. [Eng. insight; 
-*d.] Possessed of insight. (P. Holland: 
Camden, p. 687.) 

in-sig'-m-a, $. pi. [Lst. ph of insigne., neut. 
of insujnis= distinguished by a mark.] 

1. Badges or distinguishing marks of office 
or honour. 

2. Marks or signs by which auytbing Is or 
may he known or distinguished. 

ln-sig^-mf'-i-can^e, * in-sig-mf'-i-can- 

?y» [Pref. 'in- (2), find Eng. significance, 
Significancy (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being Insignifi- 
cant ; want of significance or meaning. 

** With easy insignificayice of thought." 

Garth : Dupcmary, J. 187. 

2. Want of importance or weight; unim- 
portance. 

” The clan bad been made Insignificant by the in- 
significance ot the chief.”— Macaulay: Hist, of Eng , 
ch. xill. 

3. Want of force or effect; unimportance. 

4. Want of weight or claim to considera- 
tion ; meanness. 


in-slg-nif'-i-cant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eug. si0/ii/&canf'(q.v.).] 

1. Not significant ; void of signification ; 
wanting in meaaing or signification. 

"LawB must b© insignificant without the sanction 
of rewards and uanighmentft"— Bp. Wdkmt : Of Na- 
tural Religion, bit. a, ch. xL 

2. Having no weight or Importance ; unim- 
portant, trivial, mean, not deserving or calling 
for notice. 

" Witness Its insignificant result," 

Cowper : Conversation, 17. 

3. Without weight of character ; mean, con- 
temptible, beneath notice. 

“ What school-boy, what little insignificant monk 
could uot have made a more ele^aut speech lor tho 
king ? — Milton ; Defence of the People of England. 

In-si g-niF-l-cant-ly, adv- IEng. insignifi- 
cant; -ly.] 

1. Without meaning or signification. 

••They . . . ose them insignificantly, ns the organ ox 
pipe renders the tune which It understands not/— 
Male : Orig. of Mankind, p. 66, 

2. Without importance or effect ; unimport- 
antly; trivially. 

** With all the prettlneae of feigned alarm, 
lnd auger insignificantly fierce." 

Counter : Task. vL 320. 

* in sig-niT-1-cat ive, o. [Pref. in - (2), 
and Eng. significative (q.v.).] Not significa- 
tive, or expressing by external sign 9 . 

* in -sign' -me nt (g 9ilent), *. [Lat ijuri^ne.] 
[1 nsigni.\.] An exhibition of; a direction to; 
some mark or sign by which one thing may 
be known from another. 

*■ Neyther his father, nor any other man, coidde dis- 
ceru® of vs the one f route the other, but by onr owu® 
insignenv-nt or shewynge.'— Btr T. Elyot : The Go- 
v emour, bk. 11.. ch. xiL 

* in-sim'-n-late, r.t [fat. insimulatus, pa. 
par. of ins’imulo.] To accuse, to charge. 

** Falsly to insimulate and accuse the churcbe “ -Sir 
T. More : Work**, p. 840. 

in-SUl-9ere', a. [Lat. insineerus, from in- — 
not, and sincerus = aiucere (q.v.); Fr. iitsiw- 
cere,] 

1. Not sincere ; not being what one appears 
or pretends to be ; false, dissembling, hypo- 
critical. 

" May I myself at hurt appear 
Unworthy, base, and tnsincerefi 

Cowper: Friendship. 

2. Deceitful, false, hypocritical, not to be 
trusted. 

•’All her censures of the work of grace 
Are inztHc/Te." Cowper: Conversation, TSft 

* 3. Not free from flaw ; imperfect ; decep- 
tive. 

“ To render sleep’s eoft blessings insincere.” 

Pope, l Todd.) 

ln-sin-^ere'-ly, adv. [Eng. insincere; -ly.] 
In an insincere mauuer ; without sincerity; 
hypocritically. 

** Or rather, as Mr Travers has insincerely misrepre- 
sented, bis assertions / — Strype : Life of Whit gift. L 
fan. 1565). 

In-sIn-jer'-I-ty, s. TPref. in- (2), and Eng. 
sincerity (q.v.) ; Fr. tnsiTtcirifA] The quality 
or state of being insincere; want of sincerity 
or of being really what one appears or pre- 
tends to be ; dissimulation, hypocrisy, false- 
ness. 

•* What men call policy and koowledge of the world, 
Is commonly no other thing than dissimulation and 
insincerity." —Blair, vol. v„ ser. 17. 

* in-sln'-ew (ew as n), v.t. [Pref. in- (l), 
and Eng. sinew (q.v.).] To strengthen; to 
give strength or vigour to. 

•’All mein lx? re of our cause, both here, and hence. 
That are tnsmewed to this action.” 

Bhakctp.. 2 Henry IK. Ir. L 

* In-sin'-U-ant, a. TFr., pr„ juir. of insinuer 
— to insinuate (q.v.). j Having the power of 
insinuation or of gaining favour. 

” Very plausible. Iminuant, and fortunate men."— 
IFoffort: Remains, p. 76. 

in-sin' -u-ate, v.t. & L [Lat. insinuatus, pa. 
par. of insinuo, fiom t»- = in, and sinua = to 
wind about; sinus — a. bend; Fr. insinuer; 
Sp. insinuar ; Hal. insinaarc .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To introduce anything gently or by slow 
degrees, as by a winding or narrow passage; 
to wind or force in slowly and imperceptibly. 

** Insinuating It selfe l«y passaves, and boles. Into th® 
Very bowels of the earth . IfncUuyl . Voyages, i. 65ft 

2. To wind or push oneself into favour; to 
ingratiate oneself ; to introduce oueself by 
gradual and artful means into favour. 


" He insinuated himsdi Into the very good grace of 
the duke of Buckingham/— Clarendon: Civil War. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, w<?]f, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, oe — e ; ey = a. qu=kw. 
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*3. To Infuse gently; to inlroduee imper- 
ceptibly ami artfully ; to in^tiL 

•'Uuruce . . . insinuates virtue, rather hy fcunllUr 
ixamplea lh*u by the ^verity of precept*.**— Drydcn .* 
Jur enat. (Lied ) 

4. To hint ; to give an intimation or hint of ; 
to suggest, 

“To Inshwn't th*t Russell's couduct hod not been 
foultlea*. 1/iiwu/ii;: Hut. Eng., ch. xix. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To move on in folds or with a tortuous, 
winding movement ; to wind. 

" Close tlie serpent sly 
Insinuating, wove with trordioti twine 
His braided train.” Milton : P. L„ It. S4H 

* 2. To creep, wind, or move gently and im- 
perceptibly ; t make its way by indirect means, 

“ But the Romanes espied where there was a breach 
made ami lone left between, and there they would <«- 
sinuate ami wind iu with their raukea »unl lilt*.”— 
J\ HMnnd : Licicu, p. 1,197. 

*3. To enter gently, slowly, or impercept- 
ibly, as water into crevices. 

* 4. To insinuate one's aelf into favour; to 
ingratiate one's self. 

“ Some ... do wind and fntinu'tfe into the grace 
anil Livoiir of the hearer.” — P. Holland : Plutarch, 
p. 351. 

* 5. To wheedle, to coax, lo flatter. 

’’ I hardly yet have learned 
To In sinuate, flatter, how, and bend my knee." 

Shake fp. : Et chard It., iv. 1. 

6. To hint ; lo suggest indirectly. 

A person who insinuates adopts ever}' art 
to steal into the goodwill of auother; but he 
who ingratiates adopts unartificial means to 
conciliate goodwill. A person of insinuating 
manners wins upon another imperceptibly, 
even so as to convert dislike into attachment ; 
a person with ingratiating manners procures 
goodwill by a permanent intercourse. In- 
sinuate and ingratiate dilfer in the motive, as 
well Rs the mode, of the action ; the motive 
ia, lu both cases, self-interest ; but the former 
is unlawful, and the latter allowable. In- 
sinuate may be used in the improper sense for 
unconscious agents ; ingratiate is always the 
act of a conscious agent. Water will in*rnuafe 
itself into every body that is in the smallest 
degree porous ; there are few persons of so 
much ajiathy, tlmt it may not be possible, one 
way or another, to t«</rofiafe one's self into 
their favour. ( Crabb : Ivng . Synan.) 

In sin -u-at-Ing, pr.par.& a. [Insinuate.] 
Tending’ rr calculated to win affection or 
favour gradually and imperceptibly. 

“.Srtiueof the Whig leader* hiul been unahle to re»I*t 
hi* itumuatlng addrcMi.'* — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cIl. 
xxiL 

£n-sln'-u-at-mg-iy, adv. [Eng. insinwof- 
ing; -ly.) In an insinuating manner; by in- 
ainoation. 

in-sin-u-a'-tlon, r. (Fr., from Lat. insinu- 
atianem, aecus. of insinuation an entrance by 
a narrow or crooked way, from insinvutus , 
pa. par. of insinuo; Sip. insinuacion; Ital. i/t- 
at ft uu-rionc.] 

1. The act or state of winding, flowing, or 
making way in gradually and imperceptibly. 

2. The act of gaining or insinuating one’s self 
into favour by gentle or artful means. 

“In their Insinuations into favour.”— Wotton : to- 
m i hi*, p. 185. 

3. The art or power of pleasing or of gaining 
favour or allection ; winning manners or o<l- 
dress. 

" Ho had « natural Insinuation endoddreiw, which 
made him acceptable lu tho best comjuuiy.’’— Claren- 
don. 

4. Tho act of insinuating, hinting, or sug- 
Seating. 

6. A hint, a suggestion ; un Indirect intima- 
tion . 

“Olvo not therefore * rendy ear to the offldous tru 
slnuatloiu of Uhmo who. i:mi«r the (tube of friendly 
cotiwru, come to adiuouUh you.”— Llair : Sermons, 
Tol. Iv., *cr. 17. 

1 The fiuinuafioTi el way a deals In half 
words ; the reflection is commonly open. They 
are lxitu levelled at tho Individual with no 
ond Intent. Tho insinuation respects tho 
onour, tlio moral character, or the intcllec- 
lnal endowments of the jsTson ; tho reflection 
respects Ids particular conduct or feelings to- 
wards another. {Crabb. ; Eng. *S yuan.) 

• In sln'-U-a-tlvo, a. [Fr. inMnuatif; lul. <t 
Bp. iiwini/ufiro.J 

1. Stealing on or Into the affections ; In- 
slnnating, winning. 

“It I* a utrango Instnuatiee (tower which example 
and ciutom have upon u*. '—Government of the Tongue. 

2. Making insU lint Unit; hinting, suggesting. 


* In sin'-u-a-tor, 5. [Lat., from insinuate, 
pa. par. ot iiuuit«o.) One who insinuates. 

* In-sin'-u a-tdr-y, a- (Eog. i/isinimf^); 
-ory.) Insinuating. 

m-sip'-Id, a. [Fr. iimpide, from Lat. insi- 
pidus, irom in- = not, and sapidus = savoury ; 
sapia = to taste ; Ital. & Bp. i/tsipido.) 

1. Tasteless; wanting in taste; destitute of 
tasto or savour ; vapid. 

" More pregnant patterns of transcendent worth 
Tlnm barren and insipid fruit brings I r tin” 

Carets: To Sir M . Has*. mint. 

2. Wanting in spirit, life, or animation ; 
dull ; heavy ; wanting in the qualities which 
excite emotion ; flat. 

“His ait U faint; his salt. if may dare to say so, 
&lmo*t insipuL"— Dryden : Juvenal, (bedic.) 

# 3. Dull, listless, dispirited. 

“Without il nil is gothic aa the scene, 

To which lit' insipid cltlre-n resorts 

Near yonder heath.” Cowper : Task, ill. 642. 

^ An insipid writer ia without sentiment of 
any kind or degree ; a dull writer tails In 
vivacity and vigour of seiitirueut; a fiat per- 
formance is wanting in the property of pro- 
voking mirth, which should be its peculiar 
ingredient. 

m-si-pid’-l-ty, «. [Fr. insipidiU , from in- 
sipide = insipid (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being insipid or 
tasteless ; tastelessness ; want or absence of 
taste. 

2. Want of life, spirit, or animation : d ill- 
ness, flatness. 

"The harehiJft&s of remonstrance or the insipidity of 
truth.”— Jla rnblcr. So. IC2. 

in ^sip'-ld-ly* adv. [Eng. insipid; -ly.) 

1. In an insipid manner ; without taste. 

2. Dully ; flatly. 

M How pitifully, flatly, nnd Insipidly will they [our 
pretty notions, and thie-spuu controversies] taste."— 
Sharp: Sermotti, vol. i., »er. 1. 

* in-sip’- I-en9e, s . [0. Fr., from Lat. insip- 
ientia, from* in- = nut, and sapient ia =■ wisdom ; 
sapiens =: wise ; Sp. insipiencia; Ital. insip- 
ff’itai.l Want of understanding or iotellcct ; 
folly, foolishness. 

“The rlug her tooke of his insiplcncc. m 

liruumc : shepheard* Pipe. Eel. 1. 

* In sip -l-cnt, a. A s. [Lat. insipiens, from 
in- = nut, and sapiens — wise.] 

A. As adj. : Wanting in understand Lug or 
intellect; foolish. 

B. As subst. : A foolish, silly person; a fool. 

“ U w ill go uye to prove hyiu au iusipienC'—Fryth : 
Wcrkrs, p, 40. 

in slst' f v.i. [Fr. insist er, from Lat. fasL’fo = 
to set luot on ; in- — in, on, and ytsfo = to set, 
from sfo = to atand ; i3p. insistir; Ital. insis * 
tere .) 

• J. Lit. : To stand or rest upon. 

“ Tho angles ou one side insist upon the centers of 
tho bottom ol the cells ou the other side.”— /lay: On 
the Creation. 

IL figuratively : 

* ]. To dwell on or npon In discourse; to 
dilate npQ» as a matter of special moment. 

“ Without lurthcr imlrting on the rlltTurent temper* 
Of Juveual and Humcc. ‘ —Dry den : Jumna L |I)vdic.) 

2. To be persistent, urgent, or peremptory 
concerning any mutter; to persist in; to 
press or urge earnestly and persistently. 

“ Hamilton Insisted that tho auention ehoidd bo. 

* Approvo or not approve th* rubbling f '—Macaulay : 
Hitt. Kng.. ch. xvl. 

% Usually followed by on or upon. 

* In-slst‘-en90, s. (Eng. insist; -cnee.] Tho 
act of insisting, resting upon, or persisting in 
ony matter ; tho act of dwelling upon a 
matter or point as of special moment ; per- 
sistency, urgency. 

* In - sist' - ent, a. [iAt. insistent, pr. par. 
of frmhrfo.] * Standing or lusting upon any- 
thing. 

“The breadth of the tuhaLruclIou mint be et Iwt 
double to the insistent waJl."— Wet Ion .* liemalut. p. 19. 

* In-sIst *uro, *. [Eng. insist ; -urr.] A dwell- 
ing or standing upon ; fixedness, persistency, 
Insistence. 

"OWrva degree, priority, and place, 

IntUture, t«unu\ preportion, taMooii, fonie" 

ShaXetfK : 7 Yoltus .t Oeuida, 1. ft 

*In sI' tlcn 9Y (tl ns sh), *. (Lat. fn- = 

not, and sltiens = thirsty ; 5if/a= to be thirsty.] 
Freedom ur exemption from feelings of thirst. 

“The docility of an elephant, and tho Instticncy ot 

* camel lor travelling In dusnrU.”— Orete. 


* In-si -tlon, j. [Ixit. insit io, from iiwifia, 
pu. ]i;ir. of tn«ero = io implant, to ingralt ] 
The act of inserting or ingrafting; iugiaft- 
ment ; the stAte of being engrafted. 

“The tN-arin^ or »>>t bearing of the cbai*of n cherr> 
tree the lirst year ol it* uut/io/i .*— Hoyt j. n m urks, I.S4U 

in sl'-tu, phr. (Lat. = in (its) situation. ] 

Ct ol. {Of a stratum, tiiim ral, die.): Iu its 
natural ]toaition, not displaced, or Lruusported, 
like au erratic block, to a distance. 

* in slave', tvk (Enslave.) 

In-snrire’, v.t. QPref. in- (1), and Eng. snars 
(q.V.J.j 

1. Lit. : To catch in a snare or trap ; to en- 
trap, to ensnare. 

“ By long ?xi>cnonc<? Durfcv may no doubt 
Intnan a gud^oon, or j »>iha|x« a tioUL’ 

Teuton k'pitl.e T. Lambard, 171. 

2. Fig. : To catch, a* m a snare or trap; to 
entrap, to inveigle, to entangle. 

“ hunare the wretched it* the tod* of l*w." 

T tuuon Autumn, l.tXX 

To Insnare Is to take in or by means of 
a snare; to entrap is to t ike in a fm/> or by 
means of a fray>; to entangle is to take iu a 
tangle, or by means of tangled thread ; to tn- 
vcigle is to take by means of making blind, 
from the French aveugle — blind. Insnare and 
entangle are used either iu the natural or 
moral sense ; entrap mostly in the natural, in- 
veigle only in the moial sense. {Crabb : E tig. 
Synon.) 

In sncir'-cr, s. [Eng. fnynar(r); -rr.] One 
who or that which uisiiares. 

m-snar'-mg, pr. jmr., a., & s. [Insnare.) 
A. & B. Aj pr. par. £ porficip. adj.; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of trapping or in- 
veigling. 

m-snar'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. insnaring ; -ly.) 
So as to insnare. 

* Ill-snarl', v.t. [Prof, in- (1), nnd Eng. snarl , 
s. (q.v.).J To make into a snarl nr knot; to 
entangle. 

t in so-bri -e-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), anti Eog. 
sobriety (q.v.).] Want of sobriety ; intcmjHi- 
ranee, drunkenness. 

“He whose conscience upbraid* him with profune- 
nrs# townrtls Uod.aud Insobriety toward* hixuself." — 
Decay of Piety. 

In so-cl-n bil l-ty (ci as shi), s. [Prof, 
in- (2), *an«l Eng. sociability (q.v.).] The 
quality or slate of being insociable; want of 
sociability. 

“Which had carried It* imorinMUty to far. and it* 
praU’iiiimi* much farther.”— HH rburton : Oleine Le- 
gation, hk. v., J 4. 

* in sd'-ct a ble (cl as shi). « (Er., from 

Lat. insociubilis, from in- = not, and socioMIia 
- soiiable (q.v.); tip. tnsocfaWr; Ital. insoci- 
u luVr.) 

1. Not sociable; not inclined to join in 
social intercourse or converse; not ittlablo; 
unsociable. 

“If thl* nuntcre Insociabte life 
Change uot your ullVr made lu hrat of Mood." 

Shnkcsp. ■ Loin - 1 Ltbouri Lost, V. 2. 

2. Not capable of being joined or connected. 
** Lime and wood are huociubie." — IVoffow.* Re- 
mains, p. 19. 

* in so -ci-a bl? (ci as shi)* «<*«». [Eng. 
in.<ociul>(lc) ; -ly . ] In an InsochiMo manner; 
unsociably. 

* In so' ci ato (cl as shi), a. [I*at. fa- = 
not, nnd $ociotv.\ pn. par. of .*nr{o=t«> asso- 
ciate.] Not MNHocinted ; solitary, Insoml. 

“Tlie insociate virgin lif*-.”— ttm Jonson. 

* In -sol htC, r.f. [Lat insolatus, \n. par. of 
insrdt), from in- = In, ami sol — the miij.) To 
dry or ripen In the rays of tho sun ; to expose 
to the heat of the sun. 

* In sol A tion, s. [I^t fn.Wn/fo, from fjtso- 
latus, pu. jiar. of ins fu; Fr. (naohi/ioik] 

I. Ordinary jAnguags : 

1. The net of insulating; exposure to the 
beat of the son ; n drying In the rays of tho 
Him; the state of Ixdng exposed to tho heat 
of Uu* aim. 

“We u«e Uiwk» t«.w«*r* for t hm, refrip^rathm, 

remwrvatlon, and the view of cerlala im loora.”— 
Huron: ,\eu> Atlantis. 

2, SniiNtn»ko (q.v.). 

II. Hot. : A disease produced in plants 


boll, b6j^; p<JiU, J<ntrl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bongli; go, ^om; thin, £Ii!a; slu, as; oxpoct, Xonophou, o^cist. Ing, 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -alon = shun; -tdon, -^iou = rhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -hlo, -dlo, kc. — bgl, dfL 
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exposed to fierce sun heat, which, causing too 
rapid evaporation, tends to kill the parts af- 
fected. 

fll'-solo, S' [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. sole, s. 
(q.v.).] 

1. The inner sole of a boot or shoe ; opposed 
to outsole (q.v.). 

2. A thickness of cork, felt, flannel, leather, 
paper, Ac., placed inside a shoe to protect 
the sole of the foot, or to improve the fit of 
the shoe, (^mm'can.) 

In' -so-lcncc, s. [Fr., from Lat. insolentia, 
from insodns = insolent (q.v.) ; Sp. insolentia ; 
Ital. insolenza. ] 

* 1, That which is unusual or rare. 

“ Being filled with furious insolence, 

I feel myself like one ynipt m spricht." 

Spetuer : Colin Clouts Come Horn* Again, 

2. The quality or state of being insolent ; 
overbearing and contemptuous haughtiness or 
pride ; contemptuous treatment of others ; 
petulant contempt, impudence. 

" He became proud even to insolence.''— Macaulay : 
But. Etig.. ch. xxiv. 

3. An insolent act ; insolent conduct to- 
wards nr treatment of others ; impudence. 

** I do not design to he exposed to such an insolence 
a a this that you have committed against me,"— Sir 
H'm. Temple: To the Procurator of the Court of Bor- 
land. 

* fai'-s6-len9e, V.t. [Insolence, s.] To treat 
with insolence or contempt ; to iosult. 

•’The bishops, who were first faulty, imolenced 
and assaulted. *—EiKon Basdike. 

* In'-so len-9y, s. [Lat. insofentia.] Inso- 
leuce. 

In -SO-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. insolens = un- 
usual . insolent; in- = not, and sole ns =* 
customary, usual ; Sp. & Ital. insoleafr.] 

* 1. Original ; out of the beaten track ; un- 
usual, uncommon. 

"For ditty »nd amorous ode, I find Mr. Walter Ra- 
leigh's vein most lofty, tmotenf, and passionate." — 
Puttenham: English Poesy, bk. L, cb. xxxi. 

2. Exhibiting overbearing contempt for 
others ; haughty, overbearing, impudent, in- 
sulting, impertinent. 

"He took all the liberties of an insolent servant, 
who helieves himself to be necessary.*’— Macaulay ; 
But , Eng., eh. xix. 

3. Proceeding from or characterized by inso- 
lence or impudence. 

"Their insolent triumph excited the popular Indig- 
nation."— Macaulay : But. Eng., eh. viii. 

In’-so-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. insolent ; -ly.] In 
an insolent manner ; insultingly, impudently. 
"Jeffreys conducted himself, as was his wont, »nso- 
lently and unjustly.*'— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. vL 

* in-sol' id, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, solid.] 
Light, frivolous. (Adams: H'orts, ii. 381.) 

* ln-sol-ld'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
solidity (q.v.).] Want of solidity ; weakness. 

in sol'-i-do, phr. [Lat.] 

Law : In the whole. (Used of a joint con- 
tract.) 

in - sol - in' - ic, a. [Eng. insoluble); -inic.] 
(See etym. aud compound.) 
insolinic acid, s. [Terepbthalic-acid.] 

in-sol-u-bil -i-ty, s. [Fr. insolubility, from 
Lat. iiisnlubilitas, from insolubilis= insoluble.] 

1. The quality or state of being insoluble ; 
Incapability of beiug dissolved. 

*2. Incapability of being solved orexplained ; 
not soluble; inexplicable 

in -sel'-u-ble, a. As. [Fr., from Lat. insolu- 
bilis, from in- = not, and solubilis = soluble ; 
sol vo = to dissolve, to loose ; Sp. insoluble ; 
Ital. insolubile.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not soluble ; incapable of being dissolved, 
particularly in a liquid. 

“ To dissolve al) the several sorts of food appropriate 
to their species : eveu sometimes things of that con- 
sistency. as seem insoluble."— Derham : Phytico-Theo- 
logy, bk. iv., ch. xi. 

* 2. Incapable of being pulled down or to 
pieces. 

•' The formost of every rauke in the vayward stood 
finue aud fast, like a strong aud insoluble wall."— 
P. Holland, : .immhinus. p. 71. 

* 2. Incapable of being solved or explained ; 
not to be cleared, explained, or resolved ; in- 
explicable. 

"The notion of Ood’a moral attributes gave birth to 
an insoluble question concerning the origin of evil"— 
Warburton : Divine Legation, hk. ii (App.) 


* B. As subst. : A matter or point incapable 
of being solved or explained. 

"That good lawes be turned into sophemes and in- 
solubles.”— Sir T. Elyot . The Qovemour, bk. ii!., cb. vL 

in-sol-u-ble ness, s. [Eng. insoluble; 
-n*ss.] The quality or state of beiug insolu- 
ble ; insolubility. 

•• The objection he frames from the supposed insolu- 
bleness ot it ."—Boyle: IVorfcj. hi. 624. 

* in- solv'-a-blc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
solvable (q.v.).J 

1. Not solvable ; that cannot be solved, 
cleared, answered, or explained ; not admit- 
ting of solution or explanation. 

"There appear some insoltable difficulties."— Watts: 
On the Mind. 

2. Incapable of being paid or cleaned off. 

3. Incapable of being loosed ; indissoluble. 

"To guard with bands 
Insolvable these gifts, thy care demands, " 

Pope : Bomer ; Odyuey vilL 460. 

in solv'-en^y, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
solvency (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being insolvent ; 
Inability of a person to pay or meet all his 
debts ; the state of a person who has not suf- 
fleent property to discharge all his liabilities ; 
bankruptcy. 

•• The greater or less risk there may he of insolvency 
on the part of the borrower ."— Beattie : Moral Science, 
pt. iii.. ch. i.. § 721 

2. Insufficiency to discharge all the liabili- 
ties of the owner : as, the insolvency of an 
estate. 

II. Law: Many acts relating to insolvency 
and bankruptcy have been passed in tbe 
Uuited States and elsewhere. 

Insolvency is a state ; failure an act flow- 
ing out of that state ; and bankruptcy &n effect 
of that act. Insolvency is a condition of not 
paying one’s debts ; failure is a cessation of 
business, from the want of means to carry it 
on ; and bankruptcy is a legal surrender of all 
one’s remaining goods into the hands of one’s 
creditors, in consequence of a real or supposed 
insolvency. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

in sol'- vent, a. & $. [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. 
solvent (q.v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Not solvent ; not having sufficient money 
or estate to pay all debts or to discharge all 
liabilities. 

" If bis father was imofrenf by his crime, the pun- 
ishment was to go no further than the fault*”— Bp. 
Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. ii. 

2. Insufficient to discharge all the liabilities 
of the owner. 

3. Pertaining or relating to insolvent per- 
sons : as, an insolveixt act. 

B. As subst. : A debtor who is unable to 
pay all his debts. 

•• Insolvents consequently were to be found In every 
dwelling, from cellar to garret."— Maeaul ay ; Bist. 
Eng., ch. iii. 

Insolvent debtor’s court, s. 

Eng.: A court for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, established in 1813, by the 53 Geo. III. 
c. 10*2. It continued till 1S20. The business 
formerly transacted by the Insolvent Debtor's 
Court is now transferred to tbe Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

In anm'-ni-a, s. [Lat. = a want of sleep ; 

sleeplessness.] 

Path. : Sleeplessness, or inability to sleep. 
This disorder is of uervous origin, arising from 
mental anxiety or overwork, and is one of the 
earliest and most marked features of acute 
mania ; the functions of the body are badly 
performed, and severe fever frequently accom- 
panies it. 

in-som'-m oils, a. [Lat. insomni(a); Eng. 
suit', -ous; Lat. insomniosus.] Sleepless; un- 
able to take the proper amount of sleep; 
wakeful. 

* in-s6m -n6-len9e f s. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. som?io?€uce. ] Sleeplessness. 

** Suspicion’s wasting pale insomnolence. n 

Taylor: Edwin the Fair, i. 2. 

m-SO-mU9h', adv. [Eng. in, so, and muck.] 
So ; to such a degree ; in such wise. (Generally 
followed by that, sometimes by of.) 

•• Insomuch that there is no nation but is sprinkled 
with their language. "—Spenser : State of Ireland. 

Insouciance (as an-so syans), s. [Fr.] 

Carelessness, beedlcssness, unconcern, in- 
difference. 


insouciant (as an so syan), a. [Fr.] 

Careless, heedless, unconcerned, indifferent. 

* in soul , v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. soul 
(q.v ).] To place or fix one’s soul in or on ; 
to set one’s affections on. 

*' W*hosoever lookt hut sted fastly upon her. could 
Dot but imjou? himself in her.”— Feltham . Resolves, pt. 
L, res. 9. 

m'-span, v.t. [Dut. inspannen = to yoke a 
set of draught oxen : in- = in, aud spcuuien = 
to stretch, to yoke.) To yoke, as draught 
oxen. (South Africa.) 

" Next raoruing at daybreak we injpamied. and mad* 
a short treck of two hours."—/’. Qillmore : Great Thirst 
Land, ch. xil. 

* m-speak'-a-ble, a. [Unspeakable.] 

ln-spect', v.t. [Lat. inspect, freq. of inspicio 
= to look into: in- = in, into, and specio =s 
to look ; Fr. inspecter.] To view or look closely 
into for the purpose of ascertaining the quality, 
condition, Ac., of ; to view and examine offi- 
cially : as, To inspect troops, a school, Ac. ; to 
examine or view narrowly aud critically ; to 
superintend. 

*■ They (the Burgomasters] inspect and puraue all tb» 
great public works of the city. "—Sir IK, Temple : United 
Provinces, ch. ii. 

* in'-spect, s. [Inspect, v.] Inspection, ex- 
amination. 

•• Not so the man of philosophic eye 
And inspect sage." Thomson : Autumn, 1,188. 

m-spect’-mg, pr . par., a., & s. [Inspect, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Employed in inspection : as, 
an inspecting officer. 

C. Assidwf. ; Inspection. 

In-spec’-tion, * in spec-cion, «. [Fr. in- 
spection, from I^at. inspectionem, accus. of in - 
sjwctio — an inspection, from inspechts, pa. par. 
of tnspicto; Sp. insjwccion; Ital. inspexione.] 
The act of inspecting ; a careful, narrow, or 
critical examination or survey, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the quality or condition of 
anything, and of pointing out errors or de- 
fects ; an official view, survey, or examination ; 
superintendence. 

” Which could never hsve happened If the affaire of 
that kingdom hAd been under a more equal inspec- 
tion”— Burnet : Own Time (an. 1660). 

The officers of an army inspect the men, 
to see that they observe all the rules that have 
been laid down to them ; a general or superior 
officer has the superintendence of any military 
operation. Fidelity is peculiarly wanted in 
an inspector , judgment and experience in a 
superintendent. Inspection is said of things as 
well as persons ; oversigM only of persons : 
one has the inspection of books in order to 
ascertain their accuracy ; one has the oversight 
of persons to prevent irregularity. (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* in spec'-tive, a. [Lat. inspectivvs, from 
ins}*ctus, pa. par. of in^picio.] Inspecting; 
pertaining to inspection. 

■' Describing the measures and dimensions of tbe 
impective parts, order, aud position.”— Evelyn : Archi- 
tects A Architecture. 

in spec-tor, s. [Lat., from inspect its, pa. par. 
of inspicio ; Fr. inspecteur ; Sp. inspector.] 

1. One who inspects or oversees; one to 
whose care the superintendence and execution 
of any work is entrusted ; an overseer, a su- 
perintendent ; one who examines officially 
into the quality, condition, Ac., of work. 
The title is given to many officials who teat 
or examine into the condition and carrying 
out of matters affecting the public interest : 
as, an inspector of schools, an inspector of 
weights and measures, an inspector of markets, 
Ac. 

•' With their new light our bold inspectors press 
Like Cham, to show their father's nakedness.” 

Denham : Progress of Learning, 205. 

2. An officer of police, ranking next below a 
superintendent, and above a sergeant. 

* in-spec -tdr-ate, s. [Eng. inspector; -ate. ] 

1. The office of a inspector ; inspectorship. 

2. A body of inspectors or overseers. (Aiir- 
nandale.) 

in-spec'-tdr-ship, s. [Eng inspector; -ship.} 

1, Tbe office of an inspector. 

2. The district under the control or super- 
vision of an inspector. 

* 3. An inspector. 

"We think proper to observe here tbal bis i nspoc- 
torship has the most notable talent at * motto.*’— 
Smart : The II iliad. (Notes.) 
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* In-spoe'-tress, s. (Eng. inspector ; •ess.] 
A female inspector or overlooker. ( Wolcol : 
rcter Pindar, p. 39.) 

* in-sperso\ v.t. [Lat. inspersus. pa. par. of 
ins)tcrgo= to sprinkle or scatter upon : in- = 
in, on, and spa rgo = to scatter, to sprinkle.] 
To sprinkle, to scatter, to cast up. 

•In sper'-sion, s. (Lat. ins}>ersio, from in- 
sperms, pa. par. of inspergo .] The act of 
sprinkling or scattering over or upon. 

•'With »weet intpersion of fit balcoM. and perfect 
search of wounds.* 

Chiijnna n : Homer; Iliad xl. 

In spex'-i mil 8, s. [Lat., 1st pers. pi. perf. 
indie, of insvicio = to examine, to inspect 
(q.v.).j 

Law: An exemplification, a royal grant; 
the first word in ancient charters and lettera- 
patent. 

• In sphere', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
sphere (q.v.).J To place or set in an orb or 
sphere. 

" My mansion Is. where those Immortal shapes 
Of bright aorta! spirits live tnsphered 
In regions mild.' 1 Milton : Comm, 8. 

• In-spir a-ble, a. (Eng. inspire) ; -able.] 
That may' be inspired ; capable of being 
drawn into the lungs; inhalablc, aa air or 
vapours. 

"To these inspirable hurts we may enumerate those 
they sustain from their expiration of fuliginous 
■teams. "—Harvey : On Consumption . 

In spi ra'-tlon, * In api ra ci oun, 5. 

(From Lat. inspiratio = inspiration, from 
inspiro; Fr. inspiration; Prov. inspiratio; 
Sp. inspiracinn; Port, insperagao; Ital. in- 
sj'irazione.] [Inspire.] 

L Ordinary Language : 
t 1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) In the sense II. 2 ; or, in a looser sense, 
an elevating influence conveyed to the mind 
by scene, circumstances surrounding one, con- 
tact with a great mind, &c. 

(2) The state of receiving auch inspiration 
Into the mind. 

(3) The ideaa inspired. 

‘•Holy men at their death have good inspirations.'' — 
ghttkfp. : Merchant of Venice. i. 2. 

IL Technically; 

1. I'hyx. : A mechanical movement by which 
air is drawn into the lungs by the increase of 
the thoracic cavity. It is one of two move- 
ments constituting the act of respiration, the 
other being expiration (q.v.). [Respiration. ] 

2. Scrip. <C Theol. : An extraordinary in- 
fluence exerted by the Holy Spirit on certain 
teachers and writers so as to illuminate their 
understandings, raise and purify their moral 
natures, and impart a certain divine element 
to their utterances, whether oral or written. 
The chief New Testament passages on which 
the doctrine rests are two. The first is thus 
rendered in the A.V., “All scripture [is] given 
by Inspiration of God, and [is] profitable for 
doctrine," kv. ; in the text of the R.V. this 
is “Every Scripture inspiied of God [is] 
also profitable for teaching, '* Arc., and in the 
margin “ Every Script uro [is] inspired of God 
snd profitable," Arc. The second is 2 Pet. ii. 
21, “ For the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
(as they were] moved by the Holy Ghost" 
(A. V.). “ For no prophecy ever came ( margin , 
was brought) by thewill of man ; but mm spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost" 
(R.V.), The “Scriptures" were, of course, the 
Old Testament. (Ur. also Job xxxii. 8, in which 
oAssagc, however, the Inspiration referred to 
s only that common to all men of intellect.) 
The great majority of Christiana hold what is 
termed plenary inspiration— viz., that the Influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost on the sacred speakers 
and writers was* such ua absolutely to pervade 
their mind find heart, making their utterances 
aa divine as if they had emne from God with- 
out liumnn instrumentality. With regard to 
the Scripture, a large majority hold wlmt is 
termed verbal insjnratian — i.c that each 
word of the Hebrew Testament nml the Greek 
New Testament was suggested to the sacred 

S enincn by the Holy Ghost. Of this school, 
anssen of Geneva \vn« the modern 11 post le. , 
A minority believe that the Scripture writers 
were preserved from nil error only when they 
uttered moral and spiritual teaching, whilst in 
numbers, unimportant points of history, Are., 
they might err. A few reduce the Inspiration 


of the sacred writers to that possessed by 
Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, &c., in other 
word*, identify it with what ia termed Genius 
(q.v.). [Bible.] 

in apt ra'~tion-al,a. [Eng. inspiration ; -al. ] 
Ot or belonging to or resembling inspiration. 

’* Tozer had on that occasion evinced a nk 111 almost 

inspirational." — Comhitl Mag., April. 1881. p. m. 

in spi ra-tion 1st* s . (Eng. inspiration; 

-ist.] 

Theol. : One who holds the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration. 

In 8piV-a tor-y, a. (Lat. inspirator — an 
inspirer ;* Eng. sulT. -y.] 

Anatomy : 

1. Gen. : Of or pertaining to inspiration. 

2. Spec. : Aiding in the process of inspira- 
tion. Used of the muscles which enlarge the 
thoracic cavity, as of the external intercostal 
muscles, the parts of the internal intercostds 
placed between the costal cartilages ; the ser- 
ratus magnna, the peetoralis minor, with the 
pectoralis major, and latissimua dorai. 

in-spire', v.t. k i. [Lat. inspiro = to blow into 
or upon, to breathe into, to inspire : in- — in, 
and spiro = to breathe or blow ; Fr. inspirer; 
Prov., Sp., & Port, insjnrar ; Ital. inspirare.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. {Of air) : To breathe or blow air into 
a musical instrument with the view of produc- 
ing music. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Divinely to breathe into the body with 
creative effect. 

(2) Divinely to breathe into the soul (II. 1]. 

(3) To communieate to the soul an animat- 
ing impulse. 

II. Technically: 

1. Phys.: To take, as air, into the lungs. 
[I Nsrm ation, II. 1.] 

2. Theol. : To breathe true and spiritual 
ideas into the mind and heart. Used of the 
action of the Holy Spirit on the writers of the 
Bible. 

3. Press: To impart a tone, possibly official, 
to the matter of a newspaper or magazine 
article. 

" A jxiragTaph, obviously inspired, appear* In a local 
Journal thl* •'Veiling, 'and runs aa follows.” — Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 11, l*s*. 

t B. In trans. : To take air into the lungs. 

In-spired', pr. par. k u. 

A. Aspr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Breathed in. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Acted on or produced by the inspiration 
of the lloly Ghost: as, the insjnred writers. 

(2) Produced by Inspiration : as, the in- 
spired Scriptures. 

in-spir'-cr, s. [Eng. inspire); -er.) 

1. Lit. : One who inspires ; specif., the Holy 
Ghost. 

"Inspirer ot that holy flame.” 

Camper . Union ; Jog of the Cross. 

2. Fig. : Any source of inspiration. 

"Flow, \V eluted, flow, Uko till no inspirer. Beer I" 
Hope: IJunciud, Id. ICO. 

in spiring, pr. par., a., & s. [Inspire.] 

A. As pr. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Breaking in ; inhaljng into the lungs. 

2. Infusing or instilling into the mind super- 
natural ly. 

3. Infusing spirit, life, or animation ; ani- 
mating, inspiriting. 

B. As subst . ; Thcsamoas Inspiration (q.v.). 

In splr' It, i’f. [Prof, in- (l), and Eng. spirit 
(q v ).] To Infuse spirit, life, or sninmtion 
Into; to animate, to rouse, to invigorate, to 
exhilarate. 

" O Podhifrton I Attend my mml auitcr, 

8t«*>p to my theme, Inspirit vv'ry line.' 

Thomson Summer, 

In spls' 8atc, p.f. (Tgit, inspissatus thic k - 
curd: ia* (in tens.), and spissatus, on. par. of 
5 /»D*o = to thicken ; spi anus = thick.) To 
thicken, to render more dense, to bring to a 
greater cnoslMciicc oy evaporation. 

The migar doth inspissate the spirits of the win*." 
— flueon . .Vuf. Hut., f 72C. 


t In-spls'-8ate,a. (Inspissate, r.J Thickened, 
mulcted more dense, reduced to a greater 
consistence. 

" The ayr of rivers Wing always gmn and heavy. 
In winter l* more im^iuii r< by reason of the clrcum- 
•tAiit cold.’ — P. Holland : Plutarch, p. KS. 

t in -spis Sat ed. a. [Eng. tn*pusaf(r) ; -«*.) 
The same as Inspissate (q.v.). 

1 in spis sa’-tion, s. [Eng. inspissate ; -ion.] 
The net of thickening or reducing to a greater 
consistence and density by boiling or evapora- 
tion ; the state of being so thickened. 

’’ Attributed to *uch a deteterlou* ouallty In tlie Ilk* 
fnell. a* well a» to the inspUsatlon of the aer."— Eerlym • 
Fumif ugiurn, pt. 1. 

• In spyre, v.t. [lNSPinE.1 

inst„ s. (Sec def.] A contraction or abbrevia- 
tion for instant, a term used in correspondence, 
&e., for the current or present month : as, He 
will come on the 10th inst., that is, on tha 
tenth day of the present month. 

in sta bil i-tjf, * In sta bll i tee, s. [Fr. 

instability, from I^at. instabUitatrm, accus. of 
instahilitas, from in- = n-it, and stabilitas = 
stability (q.v.); Sp. instab il idad ; Ital. insta- 
bilitd.] 

1. The quality or state of being instable; 
want of stability, strength, or firmness in con- 
struction ; liability to give way or fall. 

* 2, Want of firmness or constancy in pur- 
pose ; inconstancy ; fickleness ; inconsist- 
ency of purpose. 

" Lamenting the insfabUitee of the EngLUho people." 
— Hall : Henry IV. (jul 1). 

* 3. Changcablencss ; mutability. 

" Instability of tcrnixr ought to be checked, when U 
deposes men to wander from ono schemo of govern, 
mi nt to another."— Addison . freeholder, 

• in sta bio, a. [Fr., from Lat. instabilis, 
from in- not, and stabilise stable (q.v.); 
Sp. instable; Ital. Dwtaftile.] 

1. Wanting in stability, firmness, or strength 
of construction ; liable to give way or fall. 

2. Not firm or constant in purpose ; fickle ; 
inconstant ; inconsistent. 

" In this hi/table nml uncertain age.”— IT. More: Ex- 
I>otition of the Seven Churches. (Dcdlc.J 

3. Changeable ; mutable. 

• in sta bio ness,*. [Eng. instable; -now.] 
The quality or state of being instable ; insta- 
bility. 

"The very faculty of reason 1* suhjoct to the rum 
inst able nets.'— Howell : Letters, bk. lv.. let. ill. 

in stall’, in star, v.t. [Fr. installer, from 
Low Lat. instaf/o = to install, from I-at. in- » 
in, ami Low Lit. stallum=a stall; t<p. in- 
stalar ; Ital. installarc.] 

* 1. To place or set in n seat ; to give n scat to. 
2. To set, place, or instate in any otlloe, rank, 

position, or order; to invest with an office, 
charge, or rank with customary ceremonies. 

"A (tour reproachful glance 
From those in chief who. cap in hand, installed 
The ucw profc**ur." Browning PnrnceUtss, If. 

in stal la’-tion, *. (Fr., from Low luit. io- 

stullatio, from installntus, pa. par. of instnllo 
= to install (q.v.); Sp. instalacion ; Ital. tn- 
stallazione.] 

]. The act of installing ; the act of Investing 
with an office, charge, or rank, with customary 
ceremonies, as a Knight of the Garter In the 
Chapel of iSt . George at Windmir, a dean, pre- 
beiidarv, or other ecclesiastical dignitary In 
the stall of the cathedral to which he bcLing*, 
&e. ; the state of being installed. 

" n<*foro lilt in venture ami installation therein. - — 
P. Holland: Suetonius, p. 127. 

2. The institution or ordination of an or- 
dained clergyman to a charge in the United 
Stales, (A meric* in.) 

3. A set of apparatus, or arrangement of 
machinery or ninehim s. (Generally used of a 
unite of electric lamps.) 

"Thr total outlay u|»m the prwnt installation, (n 
eluding (hiplh'Jit* iO-Amrindm** and clcsith'wl ma- 
clibi«», will W alKUit £ll t ooo. — Il rekly In* pal eh. tun* 
14. IMA 

In stal mont, * In stall ment, t. (Eng. 
instal(l) ; -men/.] 

* 1. The net of iuHtalliug or investing with 
an olllee, rank, or charge ; installation. 

"Thr instalment nt thL iiohlo auk« 

In thr *cva n>> si." 

Shakes JI, Hie ha ret ///„ III. L 

* 2. The seat or Htall in w hich one is installed. 

” Tim novrral chair* of unhr look yon muir ; 

Each fair ina ifmcni, «sm|, and ivuml civil' 

Shnkrtp. Merry II 4 «-*-* ll fm/«<rr, v. L 
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3. A part of an entire debt or sum of money 
paid or agreed to be paid at a time different 
from that at which another part or the balance 
is paid or agreed to be paid ; a part of a sum 
of money paid or to \>e paid at a particular 
time : as, A debt is paid by instalments. 

* in-stamp', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), mid Eng. 
stamp (q.v.).] To mark or impress by stamp- 
ing, beating, or striking. 

“ Imtumped characters may send B 
Abroad to thousands, thousand men s intent- 

Danu't : Civil H fin, vu 37 # 

In' Stance, s. [Fr., from Lat. instant ia = a 
being near, urgency, from irndans = present, 
urgent, pr. par. of insfo = to be at hand, to 
press, to urge : in- = in, mi, and slo — to stand ; 
Sp. instancia ; ltal. instarnria, instanza, is- 
tanzia, istaiua.] 

L Ordinary Language : 
j. The state or act of being urgent or 
pressing ; importunity ; solicitation ; applica- 
tion. 

•• Ht 3 frendes sent be to. at his fnx'ance. 

Aud praied bem to don him that plesance. 

v Chaucer ; C. T.. 9.4SS. 

* 2. An impelling motive, ground, or reason ; 
nfl uence ; cause. 

*• His fears are shallow, wanting instance ’ 

Shakesp . . Jiichard lit., Hi. 2. 

* 3. A sign, symptom, or token. 

•• Blushing red no guilty instance gave.” 

Shakesp, : /tape of Eucrece, 1,511. 

4, A case occurring; a case offered as an 
examj de, exemplification, or precedent. 

•’The value of his instances has still remained unim- 
paired. "—Ellon : Origins of English History, p. 162. 

* 5. A pattern ; a sample. 

“Some precious instance of Itself.' 

Slot keep . . Hamlet, Iv. S. 

»6. A sentence; a saw ; a proverb ; a pro- 
verbial saying. 

“Full of wise saws and modern instances." 

Shakesp. : Much A do About Nothing, IL 7. 

* 7. An argument ; a proof. 

" What instance of the contrary 7 '—Shakesp. : Two 
Gentlemen of I ’trrona, iL 4. 

* 8. The process or prosecution of a suit. 

“ The instance of a cause is said to he that Judicial 
process which is m ule from a contestation of n suit, 
even to the time of pronoun cing sentence ui the cause, 
or till the end of time years.”— Ayhjfe: Parergon. 

II. Scats Law : That which may be insisted 
on at one diet or course of probation. 

Tj (1) Cowscs of Instance: 

Scots Law: Causes which proceed at the so- 
licitation of some party. 

(2) Prerogative Instances: 

Ph ilos. : The name given by Bacon to certain 
facts to be used as means of discovery. In 
the Novum Organnm (bk. ii., apli. 22 ad Jin.) 
he enumerates twenty-seven kinds, of which 
the cliief are : 

j. Solitary Instances: Examples of the same quality 
existing iu two hodies otherwise different, or of a 
qua I Ity differing in two bodies otherwise the same. 

2. Mciratino Instances. Exhibiting some property of 
the hodv passing from one condition to another ; as 
coming nearer perfection or vet gmg towards extinction. 

3. Often fire Instant'cs ' Facts which show some par- 
ticular property in its highest state of power and 

* 4. ^Analogous or Parallel Instances : Having an 
analogy or resemblance in some Particulars, though 
exhibiting great diversity in all others. 

6. Accompanying Inst sues ■ Those which are always 
fonud together, as flame and heat 

«. Hostile Instances: The reverse of Accompanying 
Instances ; thus trnusnaieucy and malleability are 
never combined tn solids, 

7. Crucial Instances: Instances which, when the 
Understanding is in a state of suspense, lead it to a 
decision, performing, as It were, the office of a cross at 
the junction of two roads directing the traveller which 
to take. 

Instance -court, s. 

Law : A branch of the Court of Admiralty, 
distinct from the prize court, and having .juris- 
diction in cases of private injuries to private 
rights taking place at sea, or intimately con- 
nected with maritime subjects. 

% For the difference between instance aud 
example, see Example. 

fn'-stange. ttf. & i. [Instance, s.J 

A. Trans. : To mention, adduce, or hring 
forward as an instance or example ; to quote, 
give, or offer as exemplifying the matter in 
hand. 

“I shall not instance an abstruse author.”— J/dton .* 
Eikonoklastes. 

*B. /nfransifire: 

1. To be exemplified; to receive illustra- 
tion. 

2. To quote or bring forward instances or 
examples. 


* in'-stan- 9 y, * in-stan-cie, s. [Lat.in- 
stantia'.] Instance, importunity, solicitation. 

” To whet the instancie, and douhle the in treaties of 
so welcome suiters.*’— lip. Hall : Heaven upon Earth. 
§27. 

In'— Stant, a., «., & adv. [Lat. instans = press- 
ing, urgent; ltal. k Sp. institute = urgent; 
Fr. instant = an instant, a moment.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Pressing, urgent, solicitous, Importu- 
nate. 

“And they were instant wtth loud voices, requiring 
that he might he crucified.*’ — Luke xxiiu SL 

* 2. Immediate ; without intervening time ; 
present 

“That you will take your instant leave.” 

Shakesp. . All's II eK That Ends II eU, 11. 4. 

3. Present, current, still going ou. (Used 
now only in such expressions as the 10th 
instant.) [Inst.] 

“ But It all instant, your eternal Muse 
AU ages can to any one reduce.* 

Waller : To a Person of Honour. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A moment of time ; a part of duration in 
which we perceive no succession. 

“At any instant of time the moving atom is but In 
one single point of the lme.'- Bentley : Sermons. 

* 2. Any particular time or season. 

“ To make tome special instant special bleat" 

Shakesp. : Sonnets, lit 11. 


* 3. A pressing application. 


“Upon her instant unto the Romans for aid.”— 

P. Holland : Camden, p. 087. 

c. As adv . : Quickly, without delay. 

“Come. Philoinelus ! let us instant go.” 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, iL S4. 

* in'-stant, V.t. [Instant, a.) To urge, to 
solicit earnestly. 

“Pilate . . . instanted them, as they were religious, 
to show godlv favour.*’— ale : Select U'orts, p. 2*2. 

* in-stan-ta-ne' i ty, s. [Fr. instantaneitt.) 
The quality or state of being instantaneous ; 
instantaneonsness. 

ln-stsui-ta’-ne oils, «. [Formed as if from 
a Lat. * instantaneus, by analogy with coufem- 
porancous , &c. ; Fr. insfuntaitc ; ltal. & Sp. in- 
itantaneo.] Done in an instant ; occurring, 
happening, or acting without any perceptible 
lapse of time; very speedy. 

“ They started at the tributary peal 
Of instantaneous thunder.* 

U’ori/xtrorfA : Excursion, bk. viL 

instantaneous generator, s. [Gen- 
erator, II. 5.] 

xn-stan-ta' ne-ous-ly, ndr. [Eng. instan- 
taneous; - ly .] In an instant, in a moment of 
time. 

** What I had heard of the raining of frogs came to 
my thoughts, there being reason to conclude that those 
came from the clouds, or were instantaneously gene- 
rated.**— Hag: On the Creation, pt. li. 

^ For the difference between instantaneously 
and directly , see Directly 

m-stan-ta'-ne-ous-ness, s. [Eng. instan- 
taneous ; -»<-*.] Tlie quality or state of being 
instantaneous. 

* in stan-ta ny, a. [Fr. msfantam*; ltal. & 
iip. instantanco, as if from a Lat.* i nstantaneus . ] 
lnstantaueons ; done or occurring in an iu- 
stant. 

"An instantany and entire creation of the world.”— 
Bp. Hall : Cates of Conscience, dec. iiL. case 10. 

in-stan'-ter, adv. [Lat.] At once, imme- 
diately, without delay. 

“How their aoula would sadden in*t an ter." 

Hood: Mus K ilmantegg. 

* in’-stant ly, * in-stant-lle, adv. [Eng. 
instant ; -ly.] 

* 1. With importunity, urgency, or solicita- 
tion ; earnestly, diligently, assiduously. 

** r require cf you most imranriie that if herebie 
m.vskilseem -ufficieut.”— Gascoigne: Toth* lievercndc 
/Homes. 

2. At once, directly, immediately ; without 
delay or loss of time. 

" It is surely unjust to blame him for not instantly 
fitting out. in such circumstances, au armament suffi- 
cient to couquer a kingdom .**— Macaulay : Hat. Eng., 
ch. xiL 

^ For the difference between instantly and 
directly , see Directly. 

* in-star', V.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. star 
(q.v.).] To spot or stud with, or as with 

stars. „ asphodels instarred with gold.” 

K H trte: The Ascetic. 

in- state', r.i. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. state 
(q.v.).J 


1, To put or place in a certain state, posi* 
tion, or rank ; to instal, to establish. 

“ Id the king's favour be was so inarmed." 

Irruyton : Miseries of Margaret. 

♦ 2. To invest. 

“ For his possessions . . . 

We do instate and widow you withal. 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, V. L 

in-state'-ment, s. [Eng. instate ; -i nent.) The 
act of establishing ; establishment. 

“The instatement of God*e kingdom.” — Matthew 
Arnold : East Essays, p. 47. 

* in-stau -rate, v. t. [Lat. instauratus, pa. 
par. cf insfunro; Fr. instuurcr.] To retormj 
to repair, to renew. 

* m-stau -ra' ti on, s. [Lat. instauratio , from 
instauratus, pa. par. of insUturo; Fr. iiuJan ra- 
tion.) The act of renewing or restoring a 
thing to its former state, after decay, lapse, or 
dilapidation ; renewal, restoration, reparation. 

* m-stan -ra-t or, s. [Lat., from iTishturafus, 
pa. par. of insfawro; Fr. iiwiawrafeur.] One 
who renews, repairs, or restores anything to 
its former state, after decay, lapse, or dilapi- 
dation. 

* in-sta'ure, v.t. [Fr. instaurer, from Lat. 
insfauro.] To renew, to repair. (A/arsfon.) 

in-stead‘, * in-stede, adv. [A.S. on stede = 
in the place.] 

1. In the place, stead, or room. (Followed by 

“ Instead ol pleaaffig. make us g»pe and doge. 

Drayton : Art of Poetry, L 

2. Equal or equivalent to. 

* m-stead'-fast, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

steadfast (q.v.).] Not steadfast or linn. 

“ And Epimetheus of instcadfiut mind. w 
Lured to false joys, and to the future blind. 

Cooke: Theogony cf Hesiod. 

* in-Steep’, v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. steep 
(q.v.).] To steep, to soak, to drench; to 
macerate under water; to immerse. 

“ Suffolk first died, and York, all haggled oven 
Comes to him where iu gor« he lay uuteeped, 

Ehakesp.: Henry VC «. 

in’-step, * in-stop, * in stoppe, * in- 
stup, * in stuppe, s. [A corrupt, of t»- 
stop, or instup, from in- = in, into, and stoop; 
hence = the in-bend of the foot.] 

1. The forepart of the npper side of the 
human foot, near its junction with the leg. 

“The peer, whose footmau's instep he measures, l* 
Able to keep his chaplain from a jaiL"— Burke: Speech 
at Bristol. 

2. That part of the hind leg of a horse which 
reaches from the ham to the pastern-joint. 

in’-stl-giite, v.t. [Lat. instigatus, pa. par. of 
in*tigo — to incite, to instigate : in- — in, on, 
and a root stig = to stick or prick; whence 
sting and sfit/ma ; Fr. insfi^ucr ; Sp. t7tsfi^or; 
ltal. instigare.] To incite, to urge on, to set 
on. to encourage, to provoke. (Used chiefly 
or wholly in a bad sense.) 

** He hath now instigated hia blackest agents to the 
very extent of their malignity.* — Warburtcn : Divine 
Legation . (DetL) 

^[ For the difference between to instigate 
and to encourage, see Encouraoe. 


in'-sti-gat-ihg. pr. par., a., & s. [Instioate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of inciting, encourag- 
ing, or provoking ; instigation. 

m’-sti-gat-mg-ly, etdv. [Eng. instigating; 
•ly.] By instigation ; incitingly. 

in-sti-ga'-tlon, * in-sti-ga-ei-on, s. [Fr., 

from Lat. iitslipafio, from instigatus , pa. par. 
of instigo; Sp. i/ish'gacion ; ltal. insligozione.] 

1. The act of instigating, mging. or inciting, 
especially to evil or crime; incitement, or 
impulse to evil ; temptation. 

**At their instigation departing from his milder 
designs.” — Jortm : Ecmarks on Eccle*. Hist > 

2. That which serves to instigate or incite ; 
an incitement. 

“ Such instigations have often been dropped.’; 

Shakesp. Julius Cottar, U. 1. 

in'-sti-ga-tor, s. [Lat., from instigatus, pa. 
par. nf insfigo = to instigate (q.v.) ; Fr. vtfti- 
gatcur ; Sp. instigador.) One who instigates, 
incites, or encourages another to evil or wic- 
kedness ; a tempter, an iuciter to evil. 

•* Being himself the first mover end instigator of 
that injustice." — Burke : Charge agamst Warren 


Hastings. 
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In stil , v.t [I^. insNller, from Lat. instillo 
— to pour in by drops : lit- = in, into, and stillo 
= todrop ; stUla = a drop ; bp. instilar ; ItaL 
instidarc .] 

1. Lit . .* To pour in or infuse by drops. 

“Tha Jntc« of It Wlug boiled with oils. and so 

dropped or instilled into tbe head. In pood for the 
pnloes thereof."—/*. Holland : Pluiis, bk. xx., cli. xvll. 

2. Fig. : To infhse slowly and gradually 
Into the mind or feelings ; to insinuate or im- 
plant gradually; to cause to be imbibed. 

“The Karl of Nottingham was. at the awnetliue. 
Instilling Into tbe kluir icalmiaiea of them ."— Burnet : 
Hitt. Chert Tuns |im. 1683). 

In-stil la’-tlon, s. (Fr., from Lat. instillatio, 
from instillatus, , pa. pur. of instillo-^ to instil 
(q.v.); bp. institution ; Ital. instillazlone.] 

I. Lit. : The act of pouring in or infusing 
by drops or small quantities. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. The oct of infusing into or Implanting in 
the mind by degrees. 

2. That which is instilled or Infused luto 
the mind. 

" M ike the draught of life aweet or bitter hy imper- 
ceptible instillations."— ltiunblcr. No. 72. 

• In'-stil-la-tor, s. [Lat. instillatus, pa. par. 
of instillo = to iustil (q.v.).] One who instils 
cr infnses ; an instiller. 

• in-st ll'-la-tor-y, a - U^t. {nstillat(us), pa. 
par. of instillo; Eng. ndj. sutf. -ory.J Itelating 
or pertaining to instillation. 

In-Stil'-lcr, s. (Eng. instil; -cr.] Ooe who 
iostils or infuses. 

“ Never \»ru there ... bo artful an tnstllter of loose 
principle* us my tutor.” — Skelton : Deism Restated, 

• in stU'-ment, s. [Eng. instil ; -mcnt.] 

1. The act of instilling. 

2. That which Is instilled. 

• in-stim'-U-late, v.t. (Lat. instimulo, from 
in - (interns.*), and. sfinudo= to stimulate, to 
urge, to incite.] To stimulate, to incite, to 
excite. 

to-stlm-u-la'-tlon, s. (Jnstimflate.] The 
act of stimulating, inciting, or urging for- 
ward ; Instigation. 

In’-stirict, a. & s. [From Fr. instinct or Lat. 
instinclus = instigation, impulse ; instinguo = 
to instigate, incite, or impel ; Sp. & Port, in - 
stinto; ItaL instento , isfiafo.] 

A. At cid). : Animated, excited, moved, im- 
pelled, nrged, or stimulated from within. 
(Generally followed by uhtft.) 

B. As subst. : A natural Impulse leading 
animals even prior to all experience to perform 
certain actions tending to the welfare of the 
Individual or the perpetuation of the species, 
apparently without understanding the object 
at which they may be supposed to aim, or 
deliberating as to the best methods to em- 
ploy. In many cases, as in the construction 
of the cells of the bee, there is a perfection 
about the result which reasoning rnnn could 
not have equalled, except liy the application 
of the higher mathematics to direct tlic opera- 
tions carried out. Mr. Darwin considers tliat 
animals, in time past as now, have varied in 
their mental qualities, and that those varia- 
tions are inherited. Instincts also vary Hlightly 
in a state of nature. This being so, natural 
selection can ultimately bring them to a high 
degree of jieifcctiun. 

"That there Is such © thinff therefore oh instinct In 
tirute nul main, 1 think it is very plain : that U to wiy. 
there )■ au instigation or ljupetos In tnviu to do such 
thiujfi without counsel. deliberation. or acquired 
IcuowleilgQ, an aecordlag to our tciutun and best consul* 
ta tlon, w© cannot but approve to l>© fittest to bo don©. 
Which principle in peutr.d Keallger seem* to i*arallel 
to divine lns)dmt>on. /njfhiefut dleitur a nalura, 
•leuf a /Hit offaitut." — Moro: Immortality of (ho Soul, 
bk. ill., eh. lift. 

• In stlnct', v.t. (Instinct, *.) To Impress as 
by an animating power or Influence ; to Im- 
press as un In'.tiuet. 

"What native Inextinguishable l*eauty must he Im- 
pressed ainl instituted through the whole ."— Bentley : 
Md(on. (ITef.J 

•In stlno'-tion, #. (Lat. fiufinriHs, pa. par. 
of irwfin{7«o= to Instigate.] Instinct, inspi- 
ration. 

"Tultl In Ida Ttiaoulau© question* stipposeth, that a 
pfletu can nut abundantly «*i<re»* a v»rm.vi sulflcirut© 
and complete , . . without celestial institution." — 
Sir T. Elyot, (lorernour, bk. I„ ch. xlil. 

In stlnc'-tlvo, n. [Eog. {a-tfincf ; -ivr; Fr. 
masc.fnsfmrftf, fom. ins/inefire.) Prompted by 


instinct (q.v.) ; produced without deliberation 
or instruction or experience ; Bpontaneous ; 
impulsive. 

" She baa lost 

Much of her vlpllaat instinctive dread. 

Not needful here.* C*oi eper : Task, lib S40. 

In-stinc'-tivc-ly, adv. [Eng. instinctive; 
-ly.) In an instinctive manner; by instinct ; 
by natursl Impulse. 

" From that low bench, rising instinctieely. 

I turned Mid©.” Wordsworth : Excursion , bk. L 

* In stlric-tiv'-i-ty, s. [Eng. instinctive); 
-tiy.J ‘1 he quality or state of being instinctive 
or prompted by instinct. 

"There la Irritability, or. a lx-tter word, ins'fnctiHty 
In animals,"— Colrridje : Tabic Talk. May 2. 1833. 

* In-stmct-l>r, cu.lv . [Eng. instinct ; -ly.) In- 
stinctively ; by instinct. 

In-stip r n-late, q. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
stipulate' a. (q v.).J 

Bot. : Destitute of stipules. 

in-sti tor'-i al.a. [Mod. Lat. fnafitor (geoit. 
institori(s) — a* consignee or factor; Eng. suff. 
*ai.) (See the compound.) 

institorial-power, s. 

Scots Law : The charge given to a clerk to 
manage a shop or store. 

In'-Stl-tute, t’.f. (Lat. institutus, pa. par. of 
instituo: tn-= in, and statuo = to place : status 
= a position; Fi*. instituer; Sp. trufifufir; 
Ital. instituire.] 

L Ordinary Language .* 

], To set up, to establish, to ordain, to 
enact, to put in force. 

"To Institute and defend© a false worship without 
God s word ©.'*— -Joye : Exposition of Daniel, lil. 

2. To originate, to establish, to found. 

"The end for which all governmeuts had been fn- 

stunted."— Macaulay : Hut. Enj., ch. xiv. 

3. To set in operation ; to commence, to 
start, to begin : as, To institute an inquiry. 

* 4. To ground or establish In principles ; 
to teach, to instruct. 

•* A piiuful Bchonliuaater that hath In hand 
To irtJlttur* tha flower of all the luu<L" 

SplcMter : Du BarUu, weak L. day 7. 

* 5. To nominate, to appoint : as to an oflice. 

*' We injdfufe your grace to be our regout." 

khakesp. : l Henry 1 7.. It. 1. 

II. Eccles . : To invest with the spiritual part 
of a benefice or core of souls. 

"If the biahophath no objectlom, hut admit* th© 
natrou'a presentation, th© clerk ao admitted i» next to 
be instituted hyhiiu; *hlch la a kind of investiture 
of the spiritual part of the benefice; for by iiLatitu* 
tlon the care of the aoula of th© pariah is committed 
to the c harge of the clerk ." — Blackslone : Com mcnt., 
bk. i., ch. 2 . 

% To institute is to form according to a 
certain plan ; to establish is to fix in a certain 
position what Inis heen formed ; to found is to 
lay the foundation ; to erect is to make erect. 
Laws, communities, snd particular orders, 
are instituted ; schools, colleges, and various 
societies, are established; a college 'vs founded 
and consequently erected: but a tribunal is 
erected , but net founded. (fJrabb : h'ng. Synon .) 

In' stl-tutO, s. (Lat. institutum = that which 
is instituted or established ; neut. sing, of 
institutus, pa. par. of insfiDm = to institute 
(q.v,); Fr. institut ; Ital. A Sp. instituto.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. That which is established, ordained, or 
settled ; an established l»w or order. 

"Greek institutes require 
Th© nearest klndrod ou the funeral stag© 

Th© dead to lay.” Ulmer : Athrtmiil, xxvi. 

* 2. A precept, a maxim, a principle. 

“Thou art pale In nightly studio* grown, 

To make tlr Stole); OuOru'©* thy own ” 

Dryden : I'ertius, r. 

* 3. The net nf Instituting, ordaining, or 
establishing ; Institution. 

“Water, sancllfy'd bv ChrUts Institute, thought 
llttlu enough to wroth oli th© original spot."— Milton : 
Uf (be Reform. In Rnt/tand, bk. L 

•J. A scicntillc body ; n Hoclety or body esta- 
blished under certain rules or regul.itioim for 
the promotion or furtherance of some par- 
ticular object ; a literary or philosophical 
society or assoclntion; specif. In France np- 
tilicd to the principal society of this kind, 
formed in a. r>. 179*> by the union of tbe four 
existing royal academics. 

5. The building In which such a society 
meets. 

6. (PI.) A book of elements or nrindples ; 
specif., a book containing the elements or 
principles of a system of jurisprudence : as, 
The /iMfifiifes of Justinian. 


II. Scots Ta iw: The person to whom the 
estate is first given by dispensation or limita- 
tion. 

*[ / ns til ntes of Met l ivi ne : That department of 
the science of medicine which attempts to 
account ]>liilosophieally for the various phe- 
nomena that present themselves durmgheulth 
as well sr in disease ; the theory uf medieioe 
or theoretical medicine. 

in'-stl-tut-cr, 9. (Eng. institut(c): -er.] 

I. One who institutes, establishes, or or- 
dains. 

* 2. An instructor, a teacher. 

" N«dth«?r did he thU for want of better Imitractlooi. 
having bad lb© leaniedcsl aud wisest mau related oJ 
all Britaiu tha ■ nstituter of liis youth.”— Milton : 
History qf England, bk lil. 

In-8ti tu -tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat insfifufio, 
from institutus , pa. ]*ar. of iiksfi/uo; Sp. iiwfi- 
tucion ; Ital. insf if urione ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of instituting, establishing, or- 
daining, or enacting. 

" There 1* uo right In thla partition, 

N© was It n<» by institution 
Ortlaiued tlrak" 

iSpm ler ; Mother Hubberds Tale, 144. 

2. The net of originating, establishing, or 
founding ; establishment, foundation. 

3. The act of commencing, or setting In 
operation : as, the tiwfifufron of an inquiry. 

* 4. Instruction, teaching, education. 

"A abort catechism for th© Institution of yooog 
persnus iu tbe Christian religion."— Jeremy Taylor. 

5. That which is instituted, established, or 
settled; an established order, law. regulation, 
or custom ; thst which is enjoined by au- 
thority to be observed ; «n enact men t. 

"The bad inJfi'uGottJ which lately afflicted our 
cou u try." — Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. 1. 

6. A society or association established for 
the promotion or furtherance of some parti- 
cular object, public, political, social, or educa- 
tional ; an institute. 

"About 750 students, mostly elemnitarv teachers, 
availed themsel vrs nf the privileges nlibrded by thU 
institution." —Daily .\’eun, Sept 12. 1**4. 

7. The building in which such a society 
meets. 

* 8. That which instructs ; & system of the 
elements or rules of any ait or scicuce ; a 
text-book. 

9. That which forms a prominent feature in 
social or national life. 

II. Technically : 

1. Eccles. ; Tbe act or eeremnny of institut- 
ing or investing a clerk with tbe spiritual 
part of a beiictice, ns the cure of souls. 

"The certificate of tb© triers stood in the place both 
of fn<rirtirion and of induction.”— Jfacauiay : Biot. 
Eng., ch. JL 

2. Law: 

(1) English, <?c. (PL): Laws, rites, and cere- 
monies enjoined by authority os perm&oeut 
rules of couduct or uf government. 

(2) Civil Law: The appointment of & debtor 
aa heir of a testator. 

3. Missions: A Christian educational estab- 
lishment, with a school and college depart- 
ment, tor teaching young Hindoos and Muham- 
madans the religion and science of the West, 
chiefly through the medium of the English 
tongue. (Chiefly Anglo-Indian.) 

Institution system, s. pi. 

Missions: The system of missionary* opera- 
tions which directs its main ellort to the 
founding ami maintenance of ( nn institution, 
1 1. 3., in phu-e of to street preaching. The Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Dull*, Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Beiignl, unginnted tins method 
of missionary operations in 1S3U, hy founding 
an institution at Calcutta. Other such Institu- 
tions followed at Bombay, Mad ms, Poouah, 
Nagpore, Ac. (Missions. 1 

In-Btl-tu'-tioii-al. a. (Eng. fiufifnftVm ; -oi.] 

1, pertaining «»r relating to institutions ; 
Instituted or enjoined l»y authority. 

" Fb tb»u», c»f which w© uir©! w|lh many fia»n|drs 
hi Mi© »*arlv llonian hlsUir)’. aud which w© mil) call 
initi»utioinii b*grud».*— /.cwur . tVni. Early Roman 
ID it <■ 5). 11. 4 C. 

2. Pertaining or relating to elementary 
knowledge ; elementary. 

•In 8tl tu' tlon t> ry, <u (Eng. frufifulios; 
-«ry.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to Institutions; 
Institutional. 


bftj. p6^t, J< 5 »^rl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bcn9h; go, feem; thin, ^his; sin, as: export, Xenophon, oxist. lri|f 

-•ion, -tlon = shan* -tlon, -slon = shun ; -4 ion, -■lon = zhun. -tlous, -olous, -slous-shus, -bio, -dlo, &c. - b9l, d^L 
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2. Pertaining to or containing the first prin- 
ciples or elements ; elementary. 

“That it was not out of faahinu Aristotle declareth 
ill his Politicks, among the institutionary rules of 
youth."— Browne. 

3. Pertaining to institution to a preferment. 
(Miss Austen: Mansfield Park , ch. xlvii.) 

* In'-stl-tut-ist, s. [Eng. iTu?ri7uf(e), e. ; -isf.J 
A writer of institutes or elementary rules and 
instruction. 

*• Greeu gall the instituting would persuade ns to he 
an effect of an over-hot stomach." — Harvey : On Coru 
sumption. 

* ln’-Rt.i tiit-ive, a. [Fr. inst it utif, from Lat. 
institutus, pa. par. of instituo ; Ital. <k Sp. in- 
stitutivo.] 

1. Tending or intended to iustitnte or esta- 
blish. 

2. Instituted by authority, established ; de- 
pending on institution. 

“[ItJ prefers a special reason of charity before an 
institutive decency . ' — Hilton : Doct. i Dit. qf Divorce, 
bk. ii.. ch. v. 

* in'-sti tut-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. institutive; 

- ly .] In accordance with an institution, 

in -stl-tu tor, $. [Lat., from institute, pa. 
par. of instituo = to institute (q.v.) ; Fr. in- 
st ituteur ; Ital insfifufore.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, One who institutes, establishes, or eoacts. 

**Tbe contriver arid institutor ot that law in things 
created."— Hale: Orig. qf Mankind, p. JM3. 

2. One who establishes or founds, as an 
order, a society, <fcc. 

“The wise institutors ot government . . . thought 
religion necessary to civil obedience." — Bentley .>cr- 
mons, ser. 1. 

* 3. One who instructs or educates ; an in- 
structor. 

“ The two great aims which every institutor of 
yonth should mainly and intentionally drive at." — 
Walker. ( Todd.) 

II. Eccles. : An ecclesiastical dignitary ap- 
pointed by the bishop to institute a clerk into 
a benefice aud cnre of souls. 

* In stl-tu-tress, s. [Eng. institutor ; -ess.] 
A foundress. (Arc/ueoL, xxi. 549.) 

* in-Stop’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. stop 
(q.v.).j To stop, to close up. 

** With boiling pitch, another naar at hand. 

From friendly Sweden brought, the seams instops." 

Dryden: Annus Mirnbilis, cxlvii. 

* m-Stbrc', v.t . [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. store 
(q v.).] To store up, to corupreheud, to com- 
prise, to contain. 

" And if thcr be ony othir maundemeut, It Is in- 
storid iu this word, thou scbalt loue thi ueighbore as 
thi si If." — Wyeliffe: Romans x ii. 

1 ln strat -l-fied, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
stratified, pa. pur. of stratify (q.v.).] 

Geol. : Stratified within something else; 
interstratitied ; not the same as unstratified 
(q.v.). 

In-stream mg, s. [Pref. in- (1); Eng. 
stream, and suit, -ing ] An access, a flowing 
iu. ((?. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. xl.) 

In struct, v.t. [Lat. instructus, pa. par. of 
insfruo = to build in, to put in order, to in- 
struct : in- = in, into, and struo = to build ; 
Fr. & ltai. instruire ; Sp. instruir.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To put or draw up in order ; to prepare, 
to arrange. 

“ If auy did oppose instruct td swaruies 
Of meu immayrd.” 

Browne. Britannia's Pastorals, bk, ii. . a. A. 

2. To teach ; to inform the mind of ; to 
educate ; to indoctrinate. 

*’ fftbel taking by tbe hand that faeries sonne, 

Gau him j/ufruof iu every good behest 

Of love and righteousnesse. Spenser: F. Q., I. x. S3. 

3. To bid, to enjoiu, to direct ; to furnish 
with orders or instructions. 

"She. being before instructed ot her mother, said, 
Give me here John Baptist’s head on a charger." — 
Matthew xiv. 6. 

IL Technically: 

1. Eng. Law : To convey information as a 
client to an attorney, or an attorney to coun- 
sel ; to authorize one to appear as advocate for 
another. 

"Mr. S. appeared for the debtor, and stated that a 
balance would be left sufficient to pay a composition of 
6s. iu tbe pound, which he was instructed to offer.’ — 
Daily Xews, Sept. 12. 1984. 

2. Scots Law : To adduce evidence in sup 
port of ; to confirm, to vouch, to verify : as, 
To instruct a claim against s bankrupt. 


*in-struct\ a. [Instruct, v.) 

1. Furnished, equipped. 

" Ships instruct with oars." Chapman. 

2. Instructed, taught. 

"Where the soules might be kept for a space to be 
taught aud instruct."— Tyndall . Worket, p. 435. 

In-struc -ter, s. [Instructor.] 

* inst ruc'-tess, s. [Eng. i7tsfrwc/ ; -ess.] An 
instructress, ( Braithwaite : Eng. Gentleman , 
p. 43.) 

* In-struc'-tl-ble, a. (Eng. instruct; -able.] 
That may or can be instructed ; teachable, 
docile ; capable of instruction. 

ln-striic' tlon, s. [Fr.. from Lat. instructio 
— a placing in order, from riisfructus, pa. par. 
of instruo; Sp. instruction; Ital. insfmsione.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

*1. The act of furnishing or equipping; 
equipment. 

2. The act of instructing, teaching, or in- 
forming the understanding ; education, infor- 
mation. 

" Induced to recyue perfect Instruction in these 
sciences." — Sir T. Elyot : Oovemour, bk. i.. ch. viii. 

3. That which is communicated for the pur- 
pose of instructing or teaching ; a precept, a 
lesson. 

"In every rill & sweet instruction flows” 

i'oung : Love of Fame, sat. ii. 

4. Direction, order, command, injunction ; 
information or directions how to act in parti- 
cular cases. 

" It is ]>ossi ble that Kidd may at first have meant to 
act iu accordance with his instructions."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

II. Eng. Law (PL) : Information conveyed 
by a client to a solicitor, or by a solicitor to 
counsel for the purpose of carryiug on legal 
proceedings. 

“Counsel had been engaged* for the defendant, but 
time had not allowed of proper instructions to be 
given.’’ — Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11. 1S84. 

^ Instruction is a piling up more or less know- 
ledge viewed as if it were brought into the 
mind from without ; education is the develop- 
ment of the mental powers themselves, or 
whatever may tend thereto. The latter is in- 
calculably the more important of the two. 

* in struc'-tion-al, a. [Eng. instruction ; 
-al.] Pertaining to instruction or education ; 
educational. 

in-g.triic-t.ive, a. [Eng. instruct; -ire; Fr. 
instructif.] Conveying or intended to convey 
instruction. 

" Say, Memory 1 thou, from whose unerring tongue 
Instructive flows the animated song." 

Falconer : Shipwreck, itL 

in-struc'-tive-ly» adv. [Eng. instructive ; 
-ly.] In an instructive manner; so as to con- 
vey instruction. 

m-struc'-tive-ness, s. [Eng. instructive ; 
-ness.] The quality or 9tate of being in- 
structive ; power of conveying instruction. 

In-Struc'-tor, s. [Lat., from instructus , pa. 
par. of inst ruo ; Fr. instructeur ; Ital. instrut- 
tore; Sp. instructor.] One who teaches or 
instructs ; a teacher ; one who imparts know- 
ledge to another. 

“She hath beene tbe instmetor of bis wife, and 
causer of a great parte of bis felicitie." — rises; In- 
struction qf a Christian Woman, bk. ii , ch. xiv. 

* in -struc - tress, * m-struc -trl5e, s. 

[Eng. instructor; -ess. -ice.] A female who 
instructs ; a preceptress, a tutoress. 

" Knowledge also, as a perfeyte instructrice and 
mastresse. "Sir T Elyot . The Oovemour, bk. iiL.cb. xii. 

in'-stru ment, s. [Fr., from Lat instru- 
ment um, from inst ruo = to build up, to pre- 
pare ; Fr. & iSp. instrumento.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That by means of which work is done or 
anything is effected ; a tool, a utensil, an im- 
plement. 

2. A scientific or mechanical apparatus or 
contrivance : as, optical instruments, astro- 
nomical instruments. 

3. A mechanical contrivance, constructed 
for giving out musical sounds, as an organ, a 
pianoforte, &c. 

" By virtue of that sacred Onerumenf, 

His harp.’* Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. IL 

4. An agent, an author. 

•* Yet was not Courad thus by nature sent 

To lead the guilty— guilt’s worst instrument." 

Byron : Corsair , L 11. 


5. Ooa who is aubservient or helps towards 
the execution of any plan or purpose ; a tool. 

” Eftsoones supposed him a persou meet 
Of bis revenge to make the instrument," 

Spenser: F. (f., 11. ill. IL 

6. The means by which any object or pur- 
pose is effected. 

" Improves the arts and instruments ot rage." 

Waller Instructions to a Painter, 23*. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: A document or writing, aa the 
means of giving formal expression to an act ; 
a writing expressive of some act, contract, 
process, or proceeding, as a deed, a contract, 
a writ, &c. 

" Burnet however bad, under the authority of this 
instrument, been consecrated." — Macaulay H isL 
Eng., ch. xL 

2. Music: Any mechanical contrivance for 
the production of sound. The musical instru- 
ments employed are divided into the following 
classes— stringed, wind, and pulsatile. The 
stringed instruments are the pianoforte and 
older instruments of its kind which are played 
by means of a clavier or key-board ; the guitar 
and others whose strings are struck or plucked 
by the fingers ; and the violin class played 
with a bow. Wind instruments are of wood 
or metal ; those that are of wood in ordinary 
use are the flute, piccolo, hautboy, cor anglais, 
clarionet, basset horu, and bassoon ; those that 
are of metal are the horn, trumpet, cornet-^ 
piston, trombone, opliicleide, saxhorn, bom- 
bardon, &c. The pulsatile or percussion instru- 
ments are the kettle-drums, great drum, side 
drum, triangle, cymbals, and tambourine. 

TI Instrument and tool are both employed to 
express the means of producing an end ; they 
differ principally in this, that the former ia 
used mostly in a good sense, the latter only in 
a bad sense, for persons. Individuals in high 
stations are often the instruments in bringing 
about great changes in nations ; spies and in- 
formers are the worthless tools of government. 

In stru ment'-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. instru- 
mentum; Sp. &*Port. instrumental ; Ital. in- 
strumental.] 

1. Conducive as an instrument or means to 
some end or object ; contributing or tending 
to contribute to the promotion or carrying out 
of an object ; helpful, serviceable, aiding. 

" From initrumcnfut causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde." Cowper; Task, lil. 238. 

2. Pertaining to, or produced by instru- 
ments, especially musical instruments : as, in- 
strumental music, as distinguished from vocal 
music, which i9 produced by the human voice. 

” With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds.’’ 
Milton : P. L.. iv. 688. 

* m-stru-ment-al -i$e, v.t. [Eng. instru- 
mental ; -ise-l To make, to build up, to con- 
struct. 

"God first instrumental is ed s perfect body." — Adams : 
Works, lit 147. 

In stru-ment'-al-ist, s. [Eng. instrument- 
al ; -i-st.] One who plays upon a musical in- 
strument. 

"How seldom is it that English instrumentalists ar» 
permitted the opi»ortuiilty of appearing as soloists.” — 
Athenaum, Nov. 1883, p. 575. 

in-Stru-men-tal -I ty, s. [Eng. instrumen- 
tal; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
strumental ; subordinate or auxiliary agency 
towards an end ; means, agency. 

"The government was able, through their instru- 
mentality. to fine, imprison, pillory, and mutilate 
without restraint.’— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. L, 

* in-stru-ment'-al-ly, adv. [Eng. instru- 
mental; -ly.] 

1. By means of an instrument or instruments. 
"I took tbe height of it instrumentaUy, standing 

near the seaside.” — Boyle: Works, v. 709. 

2. In the nature of an instrument ; as means 
to an end. 

" As often as it is supposed to act instrumentaUy 
tor our justification.'’ — Melson : Life qf Bp. Bull. 

3. With instruments of music. 

* instrumental ness, s. [Eng. instru- 
mental; -ness.] Ttie quality or state of being 
instrumental ; instrumentality ; usefulness as 
means to an end. 

•’ The instrument'ilness of riches to works of charity.” 
— Hammond, ( Richardson 

in-stru-ment-ar-y, a. [Eng. instrument; 
-ary.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Conducive towards an end 
or object ; instrumental. 

2. Scots Law : Of or pertaining to a legal in- 
strument, as instrumentary witnesses. 


gate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pJk, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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In^stru-men-ta’-tion, s. I Eng. instrument; 

- ation .] 

* I. Ordinary language : 

1, The act of employing as an instrument. 

2. Instruments collectively ; a combination 
or set of instruments used aa a means to an 
end ; agency, instrumentality. 

IT, Music: 

1. The art of using several musical instru- 
ments in combination ; also, the style or treat- 
ment of orchestral instruments with a view to 
the production of special effects. [Orcues- 
Tn A, ScORINO.l 

2. The art or manner of playing on an in- 
strument. 

3. The music arranged for performance by 
a number of instruments in combination. 

"For tho careful workmanship shown In the treat- 
ment ot Scotch melodies, Mid for Its effective 
mentation ," — Atheiia'um, April 29, 1983, p. 549. 

* In' stru-ment 1st, s. [Eng. insframrnf ; 
-w/.] A performer upon a musical instrument ; 
an instrumentalist. 

* in style', * in stile, v.f. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. style (q.v.).] To style, to call, to 
name, to entitle. 

"She Frcwhwell after bight, then Blnckwnter instyled." 

Drayton : Poly-Otbion, s. 19 

* Insua.v'-I-ty (u as w), s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. suavity (q.v.).J Want of suavity; 
unpleasantness ; disagreeableness. 

"All fears, griefs, suspicious. Imbouities, insuavi- 
t Us."— Burton : Aruit. of Melancholy, p. 215. 

* In sub jec' tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. subjection (q.v.).J Want of subjection 
or obedience ; disobedience. 

* In sub-merg' I-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
submerge , and suff. -able.) Incapable of being 
submerged. 

* In sub ml ssion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. submission (q.v.).} Want of submission 
or subjection ; disobedience. 

In sub ord I-nnte, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. subordinate' (q.v.).] Not subordinate ; 
not submissive to authority ; disobedient, un- 
ruly, riotous. 

In sub ord I-na tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. subordination (q.v.).J The quality 
or atate of being insubordinate ; disobedience, 
disorder, unrulincss. 

" Acts of astonishing insubordination marked the 
whole line of march."— Ikliri. Dev., Jan., 1871, p. 26. 

* In sub stAn'-tial (ti as sb), * In-sub- 
stan' tiall (ti as sb), a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. substantial (q.v.); Fr. ins?i&sfanL>/.] 
Not substantial; not real; unsubstantial; 
having no substance ; unreal. 

"Like this insubstantial: pageant faded." 

Hhaknjj. : Tempest, iv. L 

* In - sub - st&n - ti - 3.1 I-tjf (ti sa sbl), s. 

t Pref. in- (2), and Eng. substantiality (q.v.).] 
^substantiality. 

* In sue-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. injucca/us, pa. 
par. of immcco = to dip In, to moisten i7t- = 
in, into, and *ucciwr= juice, innisture.] The 
act of aoaking or moistening ; maceration ; 
solutiou in the juice of herbs. 

* In~sue-$6ss ful, a. [Unsuccessful.] 

In' suck on, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
sucken (q.v.).] 

Scots law : A term applied In the servitude 
of thirlngo to those multures exigible from 
the suckeners or parties astricted to the mill. 
These multures, having been originally com- 
posed in part of n premium to the proprietor 
of the mill, exceed in amount what may be 
called the market value of grinding. 

*In sue', v.i. [Ensue.] 

* In sue'-tudo (u ns w), s. [I^it. Insuetuda, 
from insurtus = unaccustomed.] The quality 
or state of being unaccustomed or unused; 
umisualness ; absence of use or custom. 

In suf - fer a bio, a. [Pref. in- (2). ami Eng. 
Filterable (q.v.); Sp. insvfrible ; ltal. insoffri- 
bilc.] 

1. Intolerable, Insupportable, unendurable ; 
not to be borno or endured, as insufferable 
heat. 

" 1'i-rcclvlng still her wronu* insufferable were." 

ftrnyton • Poly.DIbion, *. vl 

2. Disgusting beyond endurance ; detestable. 


m-suf fer-a bly, adt\ [Eng. insufferable) ; 
-ly . ] In an insufferable manner or degree; to 
a degree beyond endurance. 

"For want of heme very good, absolutely nod in- 
tuffcrably biul." — Hurd : Horace ; Art of Poetry. V Com- 
ment./ 

* In-suf fie ien 9 o, In suf-f to* icn ^y 
(c as sb), * In suf fls-auncc, s. (Lat. ia- 
sufficientia , from insufficient — insufficient ; in- 
=. not, and sufficient = anfficient (q.v.); Sp. 
insuficiencia ; Fr. insuffisance ; ItaL insuffi- 
cient^.] 

1. The quality or state of being insnfllcient, 
deficient, or inadequate ; deficiency, inade- 
quateness, shortcoming. 

"Owing, not to any absolute insufficiency ot the 
light of nature Itself." — Clark : Kvuiences, prop. 7. 

2. Want of capacity, ability, power, strength, 
or skill ; incapacity, incompetence. 

" We should address ourselves to him by prayer, to 
acknowledge our own insufficiency.” —OlantnU : Ser- 
mons. ser. i. 

In-suf fie lent (c as sb), * In-suf fls- 
auncc, a. ]Lat. insufficiens, from in- = not, 
and sufficients — sufficient (q.v.) ; ltal. & Port. 
insufficienie ; Sp. insujicknte ; Fr. insvffisant.] 
I, Ordinary Language ; 

1. Not sufficient; deficient; inadequate to 
to any need, use, or purpose. 

" But a single hand la insufficient for such a harvest." 
—Dryden : Eleanora. (lie die.) 

2. Wanting in capacity, ability, power, 
strength, or skill ; incapable, incompetent. 

II. Chancery usage (of ananswer): Notreply- 
ing to the specific charge. 

in-suf fic' icnt-ljf (c as sh), adv . [Eng. 

insufficient; -ly.] In an iusulficient manner or 
degree ; not sufficiently ; inadequately ; with- 
out proper or needful ability, capacity, or 
power. 

" As Insufficiently, and to say truth, us imprudently 
did they provide by their contrived liturgies . MUton : 
Animad. on the llemonst. Defence. 

* in SUf flato', v.i. [Lat. instifflatus, pa par. 
of insvfflo = to breathe upon.] To breathe or 
blow upon anything. 

In-suf fla'-tlon, s. [Lat. insuffiatio , from in- 
sufflatus, pa. par. of insufflo : in - = in, on, aud 
sufflo — to blow or breathe.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of blowing or 
breathiug upon. 

"That divine insufflation, which Christ has used to 
them In conferring the Holy Ghost. '—Hammond : 
11'erA.i, 1. 496. 

2. Rom. Cath. Church. : The. breathing, by the 
priest administering baptism, into the face of 
the recipient of the sacrament, to signify the 
new spiritual life which is to be breathed into 
his soul. 

In’- shf fla-tor, s. [Insufflate.] An instru- 
ment for blowing burned alum or other powder 
into the larynx or other deep-seated part. 

* in-suit a bll'-I-ty, s. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng. suitability (q.v.).] Want or absence of 
suitability ; unsuitability. 

" Tills stnmgo countenance and gait amazed Don 
Fcrdlnoudoaud his coinnaulous very much, seeing his 
ill-favoured visago so withered ana yellow, the ine- 
quality and the i nsuitability of his arms and his gniio 
maimer of proceeding."— Shelton : Don ifuixvte, bk. iv., 
ch. x. 

* in suit' a-blo, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
suitable (q.v.).] Not suitable. 

"Circumcision, Mid many other rites of the Jewish 
worship, seemed to him insuitnhle to tlio divine na- 
ture," — Burnet: Life of Rochester , 

in'-su lnr, a. & s. [Lat. insularls, from in- 
sulu‘= tin island ; Fr. in^uiaire ; Sp. & Port, 
riwu/ur.) 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Of or pertaining to nn Islnml ; of the 
nature of an island ; surrounded with water. 

2. of or pertaining to the inhabitants of nn 
island ; narrow ; contracted ; not broad or 
liberal. 

"The relief given t<> the mini! In the in-nnry of bi- 
tular eonvervitloii to a new toplck."— Johnson Jour- 
ney to the HVjfrm Island* 

* B. As subst. : One who lives in an island ; 
nn islander. 

"Our insulart, whonctmnl think so much for thorn- 
solve*,"— Berkeley : Sins, ) loiu 

lnsular-ollmato, s. 

Mrtcorol. ; Such n climate aa exists ill nu 
Island. The sea tempers the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter. Opposed ton conti- 
nental or excessive climate. 


ln-su-lar'- l-ty, s. [Fr. insulariU, from ia- 
sutdire — insular (q.v!).] 

]. The quabty or state of being or consist- 
ing of an island or islands. 

" He dUcovered the Society Island* ; determined th« 
insularity of New Zealand.' — t’oo*; Third Voyage, hk. 
v., ch. 111 . 

2. Narrowness or contracted ness of views 
or opinions natural to those who live in an 
island. 

* In su lar-ly, adv. [Eug. tabular ; -ly.] In 
an insular manner. 

* m'-su-lar y, a. [Fr. insu la ire.] The same 
as Insular (q.v.). 

"But these are the natural effect* of parity, popular 
lllierthiism, and insulary manner*."— Evelyn : A Char- 
acter of England. 

ln' su-lato, v.t. [Lat. insulatus= mnde into 
an island, and insula = an island.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. To form into an island ; to make an is- 
land of. 

" Thera may perhaps l>e reason to «uspect Are to hare 
beeu a principal agent In the formation of thLirvu- 
lated mountain. Swinburne : Spain, let. 8. 

2. To place in a detached situation or posi- 
tion, so as to have no communication with 
surrounding objects ur other bodies. 

3. To detach from others ; to isolate. 

"Thoreglclde jniwcr finding each of them insulated 
aud unprotected, with great facility give* the law to 
them alL " — Burke ; Regicide Peace, let. L 

II. Elect. £ Tkei'motics : To interpose non- 
conductors so as to prevent the passage o< 
electricity or heat to or from a body. 

in -su-lat cd, ;>«. par. & a. (Insulate.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Formed into an island. 

2. Detached from others ; standing by It- 
self ; not contiguous to other bodies ; isolated. 

"Spirit that knows no insulated sjiot, 

Nochaam." Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. lx. 

II. Technically : 

1. Astron. : Situated so far apart from other 
heavenly bodies that the mutual attraction 
between it and them is imperceptible. ( Fou ng.) 

2. Elect. £ Tkermotics : Separated from other 
bodies by the interposition of non-conductors. 

insulated-column, «. 

Arch . ; A column unconnected with any 
wall or building. 

insulated wire, s. 

1. A wire suspended by insulators (q.v.) so 
as to prevent the electric current tVom going 
to earth. 

2. A w r ire wrapped w ith silk or clothed with 
gutta-percha or caoutchouc to prevent the es- 
cape of the electric current. Among the best 
insulators are dry air, shellac, sulphur, resins, 
gutta-percha, caoutchouc, silk, dry fur, glass. 
[Insulator.] 

in'-su- lath ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Insulate.] 

A. & B. Aspr. jxir. £ particip. tulj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C„ As subst. : The same as Insulation (q.v.). 

insulating stool, s. A stool with glass 
legs to insulnto a person or an object placed 
tlurcon. 

in su la tion, s. [Eng. insul(ate); -affon.] 

I. Ord. Lang . : The act of insulating or de- 
taching from other bodies ; the state of being 
insulated ; isolation. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. : The not of sotting free from com- 
bination with other substances; the state of 
being so set free. 

2. Elect. : The act of preventing the jiassage 
of electricity to or from n body by the inter- 
position ofn non-conductor. 

3. Tkermotics: The interposition of n non- 
conductor of heat to prevent Its passage to or 
from a body. 

In su la-tor, *. (Eng. insula t(e); *er.] 

I, On/. Ui ng. : Olio who or that which insa 
lates. 

II. Technically : 

1. Elect. : A non-conductor of electricity so 
placed as to insulate a ImhIv. 

2. 77irrmobrs .* A nnii-conductor of heat 
]daecd so as to preveut the jmssago of heat to 
or from a ln>dy. 
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* m'-SU-lous, a. [Lat. insulosus , from insula 
= so Island.] Abounding ia islands. 

* In-sill' phured, a. [Pref. in- (1)> Eng. 
sulphur , and suit. -ed.] Charged with sulphur ; 
sulphurous. 

” Meere beate 

Of a Ire insulphured." Sandys : Travels, p. 266. 


* In-sulse', a. [Lat. insulsus, from in- = not, 
and sahns = salty ; sal = salt ; Ital. & Sp. in- 
$u£so.] Dull, insipid, heavy. 

“The Masoreths and Rabbinical Scholiasts . , . 
gave us this intuits rnleoutof their Tal in ud.” — Milton: 
Apology for Smcctymnuus. 


*in-suls' 1-ty, s. [Lat. insvlsitas, from in- 
sulsus = tasteless, iusipid.] Duluess, iasi- 
pidity, stupidity. 

"To Justify the councils of God and fate from tbe 
intulsity of mortal tongues."— Milton : Doctrine 4 
Ditcip. of Divorce, bk. ii.. ch. lit. 


fal’-sult, * in sult', s. [O. Fr. insult (Fr. in - 
suite), from Lat. insult us, pa. par. of insilio = 
to leap upon ; Ital. & Sp. insufco.] 

* 1. The net of leaping upon. 

" The bull’s insult at foursbe might sustain ; 

But alter ten. from nuptial rites retrain." 

Dryden ; Virgil ; Georgic iiL M. 

* 2. An attack. 


’• Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Repelled the insult of the air.” 

Scott.- Marmion, vt 2. 


S. Gross abuse offered to another, either by 
word or deed ; au act or speech of insoleace 
or impudence ; an affront, an indignity. 

*• Some of them offered him grosa personal intuits ." — 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., cli. xvii. 


In sult', v.t. & i. [Fr. insulter , from Lat. in- 
sulto—tu leap upon: in- = in, on, and salio 
= to spring, to leap; Sp. insultar ; Ital. in- 
sult are.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. To leap upon ; to trample on or down. 

“The sacred pomp trodden under foot, insulted,''— 
Shaftesbury : Miscell. Rejlectionx, cb. 1., mis. 2. 

2. To treat with gross indignity, insolence, 
or contempt ; to abuse, to affront. 

“ But wby intuit the poor, affront the great f * 

Pope : Prol. to Sat , S60. 

* II, Mil, : To make a sudden, opeu, and 
bold attack upon. 

3. Intransitive: 

* 1. To leap upon or about. 

" Far from tbe cows and goats’ insult in <7 crew, 

That trample down the flowers, and brush the dew." 

Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 14. 

2. To behave with insolence ; to make use 
of abuse or insults. 

To insult over: To triumph with inso- 
lence ; to exult insultingly over. 


♦in-siiilt. -nnge, s. [Lat. Diswftans, pr. par. 
ofinsw/fo.}* Insult, iusolence. 

" Insurance vsedc ; 

Cyclop l thou shouldat not baue ao much abusde 

Thy monstrous forcea.” 

Chapman : Earner ; Odyssey ix. 

• In-sul-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. insultatio , from 
insnlto - to leap upon.] The act of insulting, 
abusing, or treating with violence and insult ; 
insult. 

“ Wee should not have so much cause of shame and 
sorrow, nor our adversaries of triumph and insulta- 
tion.”—Bp . Hall: I'haritaisme <£ Christiani/ie. 

In-sult'-cr, $. [Eng. insult; -er.] One who 
insults another; au insolent or abusive person. 

" The defender of religion should not imitate tbe in. 
suiter of it in hie modes of disputation."— H'arfturton .- 
Doctrine of Grace, (Pref.) 

In-sult'-lrig, pr. par., a . , & $. [Insult, v.] 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Containing, using, or convey- 
ing abuse or insult. 

*• Boast not my fall (he cried) insulting foe." 

Pope Raj* of the Lock, v. 97. 

C. As snbst. : The act of treating with in- 
sult or violence ; an insult, insolence. 

•Tranuier’s recautation was presently printed, and 
occasioned almost equally great insulting* on the one 
hand, and dejection on the other.”— Burnet : Hist. 
Reform, (an. 1656), 

In-siUt'-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. insulting; - ly .] 
In sin insulting manner ; with insults, abuse, 
or insolence ; insolently. 

“ Here, sftld they insultingly, is a specimen of that 
truly liberal spirit.” — Hurd : On the Delicacy of 
Friendship. 

• in-sult'-mcnt, «. [Eng. insult ; -men!.] The 
act of insulting ; insult. 

“He on the ground, my speech of insultmenl ended 
OD his dead body.”— Sfuikesp. : Cymbrline. lii. 5. 


* ln sume', v.t. [Lat. insumo: in - - in, into, 
and sumo = to take.] To take or receive io. 

" The emulgent veins, which insume and convey tbe 
nourishment to the whole tree.*— Evelyn : Sylva. 

* in su-per-a hil'-i-t^, s. [Eng. insuper- 
able ; - ity .] the quality or state of being iu* 
superable. 

In-su'-per-a^-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. insu - 
perabilis , from in- — not, and supero = to over- 
come ; super = above; Sp. insuperable; Ital. 
insuperabile.] Impossible to be surmounted, 
got over, or overcome ; insurmountable, in- 
vincible. 

*• Bhe meets the insuperable bar.** 

Wordsworth : White Doe, lv. 

m-su'-per-a-ble-ness, «. [Eng. insuper- 
able; -ness.]* The quality or state of being in- 
superable; insuperability; insurmountability; 
invincibility. 

in-su'-per-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. insuperable); 
-ly.] In an 'insuperable manner or degree ; so 
as to be insuperable; insurmountably; in- 
vincibly. 

“Many who toll through the Intricacy of compli- 
cated systems are insuperably embarrassed with the 
least perplexity la common affairs.'*— Rambler, No 180. 

In-sup-port-a-ble, a. [Ft., from in- = 
not, and supportable = supportable (q.v.); Sp. 
insuportable ; Ital. insopportabile.] Not sup- 
portable ; incapable of being borne or en- 
dured ; unendurable, insufferable, intolerable. 

“ In winter the cold wm often insupportable.”— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. ili. 

In-sup-port' -a ble-ness, s. [Eng. insup- 
portable ; -ness.) Tbe quality or state of being 
insupportable ; intolerableness. 

“Then fell she to so pitiful a declaration of the bi- 
supportabloneu of her desires."— Sidney .* Arcadia, 
bk. 1L 

In-sup port a-bly, adv. [Eng. insupport- 
able); -ly.] In an insupportable manner nr 
degree ; so as to be insupportable ; intolerably, 
beyond endurance. 

“The journey would be insupport ably tedious."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. lii. 

* ln-sup-po^'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. sup 2 >osable (q.v.). J Not supposable ; in- 
capable of being supposed. 

In sup-pres -si-ble, e. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. supjrressible (q.v.).J Not suppressible ; 
that caooot be suppressed, concealed, or kept 
out of sight. 

"Which, when once known, la insupprettible."— 
Poung : On Original Composition. 

in -sup -pres'* Si -bly, axlv. [Eng. insup - 
pressib(lc); -ly.] In a manner or degree that 
cannot be suppressed, concealed, or kept uot 
of sight. 

* In-sup-pres - slve, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. sujpressivc (q.v.).] 

1. Not suppressive ; not tending to sup- 
press. 

2. Incapable of being suppressed; insup- 
pressible. 

“ Tbe intupprestire mettle of our spirits." 

Shake sp. : Julius Cctsar. it L 

m-siir'-a-ble (s as sh), a. [Eng. insure); 
-able.] Capable of being insured against loss, 
damage, death, <fcc. ; proper to be insured. 

in sur 01190 (s as sh), s. [Eog. insure) ; 
-ance.] 

I. Tlie act of insuring or assuring against 
damage or loss ; a contract by which a com- 
pany, in consideration of a sum of money paid, 
technically called a premium, becomes bouud 
to indemnify the insured or his representa- 
tives against loss by certain risks, as fire, 
shipwreck, &c. Insurance is with respect to 
goods or property, the correlative of assurance, 
with respect to life, but the distinction is not 
always observed. [Assurance.] 

* 2. Tbe act of insuring or making certain ; 
assurance ; that which assures or insures. 

"The most acceptable infura/ice of tbe divine pnv 
lection.*'— Mickle : Dramin Philosophy. 

3. The premium or consideration paid for 
insuring life or property. 

* 4. Engagement, betrothal. 

“ Do I not knowe afore of the insurance 
Bet ween e Gawyu Goodlucke and Christian Cus- 
taiice ?" Udal : Roister Roister, iv. 6. 

insurance-broker, s. One w hose busi- 
ness or profession it is to insure or procure 
insurances for vessels at sea or about to pro- 
ceed on a voyage ; an underwriter. 


insurance company, s. A company 

or corporation associated lor tlie purpose of 
insuring against loss or damage. 

insurance - policy, s. The contract 
under which a person or company becomes 
bound to indemnify tlie insurer against loss 
or damage by certain risks. 

* In - siir'- an - 9er (s as sh), s. [Eng. in- 
suronc{e); -er.] Oue who insures, au insurer; 
specifically, an underwriter. 

" The far-famed sculptor, and the laurelled hard. 
Those bold insurances of deathless fame. 

Supply their little feeble aids iu vain.” 

D lair : The Grave. 

in-siire', * en-siire’ (s as sh), * en-sur- 
en, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. en — in, and sevr = sure 
(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make sure, certain, or secure ; to in- 
sure, to assure. 

“No present health can health insure * 

Cowper : Bill of Mortality, 1787. 

* 2. To assure ; to inform positively, 

“ 1 1 nture you I neither will nor caui cea*e to speske." 
— Fryth : IForAea, pt 116. 

3. To assure or secure against possible loss 
or damage in consideration of the payment of 
a certain stipulated sum or premiums to as- 
sure ; to make a subject of iusuraoce ; as, To 
insure life, to insure a house. 

** They gave orders to tbelr factor to take op at Am- 
sterdam £2,400 Dutch pounds to inxwrff the said ship." 
— Milton : To the Lord\ of the United Provinces. 

B. Intrans . .* To undertake to assure or 
secure a person or persons against loss or 
damage ; to make insurances. 

ln-siir'-er (s as sh), s. [Eng. insure): -er.] 
One who or that which insures ; specif., one 
who in consideration of a certain premium in- 
sures another against loss or damage ; an in- 
surance-broker ; an undertvriter. 

"The very mode into proflt of insurers ."— .SwittJk ; 
Wealth of Stations, hk. L. ch. X. 

* In-surge’, * in-sourge, v.i. [Lat. insuryt 
= to rise up.] To rise up, to rise. 

" What mischief hath insurged in realmea by into* 
tine devlalon.”— Hall: Henry 1 1*. (Intrud.) 

* in~sur'-gen9e, in*sur , -gen-9^, s. [Eng. 
insurgent ; -cy .] Tbe quality or atate of being 
insurgent ; a state of insurrection. 

“ Tbe pale narrow-chested operative of the city who 
at once rca**ouds to tbe faintest cry of iuturgence.'— 
Mallock • hew Republic, bk. L, ch. lit 

In -sur' -gent, a. & s. [Lat. insnrgeffs, pr. par. 
of insurgb = to rise up ; in- = in, upon, and 
sur go = to rise.] 

* A. As adj.: Rising up against or in op- 
position to tlie established or lawful civil or 
political authority, or against any constituted 
government ; rebellious, rebel, insubordinate. 

B. As subst. : One who rises op against or 
in opposition to any established authority or 
government ; a rebel. 

'•Taken the command of a regiment of insurgents.'' 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

In-sur-mount a bil -I-ty, s. [Eog. insur- 

mountable ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
insurmountable. 

ln-sur-mount’-a-ble, a. [Fr. insurmont- 
dblc , from in- = not, and surnwntablt *= 
surmountable (q.v.).] That cannot be sur- 
mounted, passed over, or overcome ; insupera- 
ble, unconquerable, invincible. 

“ Perhaps those prejudices ml^ht uot prove (mur. 
mountable.”— Macaulay : Hist, hng., cb. vi. 

In-sur-m^unt -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. in- 
surmountable ; -ness.] The quality m* state of 
being iesunnoun table ; insurmountability. 

ln-sur-motlnt’-a -bly, adv. [Eng. insur- 
mountable); -ly.] In an insurmountable man- 
ner or degree ; so as to be insurmountable. 

In-sur-rcc'-tioii, s. [Lat- insttrrcctio, from 
insurrectus, pa. par. of insurgo = to rise up ; 
Fr. insurrection; .Sp. insurrection ; Ital. in- 
surrezione.] 

* I. The act or state of rising up ; a rising. 

“ Open to every i»*i<rrecflon of 111 humour." — Blair : 

Sermons, vol. iL , ser. 2. 

2. The act of rising up against or in opposi- 
tion to civil or political authority ; open and 
active opposition on the part of a number of 
persons to established government and law ; 
rebellion, sedition, revolt. 

" But more than it century phased away without one 
general insurrection.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 
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* 3. A rising In mass to oppose an enemy. 
Jnsuirection Is general : It is used In a 

? ood or Usd sense, according to the nature of 
he power against which one rises up ; sedition 
and rebellion are more spccitlc ; they are al- 
ways taken in the Usd sense cf unallowed 
opposition to lawful authority. 

• In-sur-rcc'-tion al, a. IEng. insurrec- 
tion ; -ah* Of pertaining to insurrection ; 
consisting in insurrection. 

• in-8ur-rcc'-tlon-a-r^ f a. [Eng. insur- 
rection; -ary.] Pertaining to insurrection; 
Hnitahle or fit for insurrection. 

"Their mu rderouj t nsu rrtetionary system ."—Burke : 
Regicide Peace, let. 1 

* ln-sur-rcc'-tion-er, s. [Eng. insurrec- 
tion; -er .] A rebel, an insurgent. (North: 
Exumen, p. 4 IS.) 

t in-sur-rec’-tlon ist, $. [Eng. insurrec- 
tion ; -ist.] One who stirs up or promotes in- 
surrection ; an insurgent ; a rebel. 

• In-sur-rcc'-tor, s. [Eng. insurrection); 
-or.] The same as lNsu^tEcnoxEn (q.v.). 
" Th*y not onely sided with Ms Gheronlan Insurrec- 
tonP — ilo well : Parly of Heath, p. 12a. 

ln-sus-rcp ti bil'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in - (2), 
and Eng. susceptibility (q.v.).J The qoality 
or state of being insusceptible ; want of sus- 
ceptibility ; incapacity to feel or perceive, j? 

Xn-8US-9ep'-ti-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. susceptible (q.v.).] 

1. Not susceptible ; incapable of feeling, or 
being moved, affected, or impressed by any 
feeling or impression. 

" Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pride." 

Wordsworth .* Excursion, hk. vi. 

• 2. Incapable of receiving or admitting. 

• In-sus- 9 Cp'-tlve, a. [Pref. fn- (2), nnd 
Eng. susceptive (q.v.)."] Not susceptive; not 
susceptible ; insusceptible. 

" All this hiul no effect ; the willor wm wholly fniru.t- 
ceptive of the softer pwwlonv am), without regard to 
tears or arvp>ments, persisted In his resolution to make 
me a man. — Rambler, Ko. Ida. 

* In sn-sur-ra’-tion, s. TLat. insusurratio, 
from ’ insvsu rro =. to whisper in : in- = in, 
into, nnd susvrro = to whisper; msurrus = a 
whisper.] The act of whispering ioto any- 
thing. 

* In-swathc, v.t . [Pref. in- OX and Eng. 
swathe, (q’.v.).] To swathe in, to enwrap, to 
Infold. 

“ Inswathed »ometlnics In wandering mlat" 

Tennyson : St. Simeon SlylUtt. 

in -tact', a. [Lat. intactus, from in- = not, 
anti tactus t pa. par. of tango = to touch.] Un- 
touched by anything likely to cause injury or 
damage ; uninjured, unbanned. 

* in-t&ct'-a-bie, * in-t&ct -i-ble, «. [Lat. 
in- = not, "and tactus - touch, from tango = to 
touch ; Eng. adj. sulf. -able, -ibis.) Not per- 
ceptible to the touch. 

* Intaglia (as in-tal'-ya), s. [Intaomo.) 

* intagliatcd (as in taT-yat-cd), a. [In- 
taolio.] Engraved or curved upon. 

" A species of aslrolle. or starry-stone . . . deeply 
intagllatetl, or engntvon Uk« a w»L*— II 'arton: Ulst. 
tf Eiddinglon, p. 25. 

* Intaglio, • Intaglia (as in-t Al'-yo, in- 
tAl -ya), s. & a. 1 1 tab, from intagliare = 

to engrave, to carve : in - = in. Into, aiul tag - 
llare = to cut, from Low Lat. taleo = to cut 
twigs ; Lat. taleu e= a twig.) 

A. As subst. : A cutting, an engraving ; a 
figure cut or engraved into any substance ; a 

I irueious stone with a figure cut or engraved 
nto it, so as to form a hollow. It ia the 
opposite to cameo (q.v.). 

"In viwi, flower-ixjts, lamps, ami seoncri, 
Intaglio*, cameos, imd bronzes." 

Cawthome: The .intiguarlnns 

B. As culj. : Cnt In ; na of the linen in an 
engraved plate, the sunken letter In the 
matrix of n type, the design in n seal, punch, 
or die, which delivers a raised or cameo im- 
pression. 

In tali', v.t.t&s. [Entail.) 

In'-takc, s. [Pref. In* (1), and Eng. take (q.v.).] 

1. That which Is taken In. 

"I would forhfd tbs watrr-eompnnlet to Increase 
their Intake."— Time*. July 21, 1881. 


% Davies (Supp. Clots.) bas an example from 
Defoe (Tour Through Great Britain , iii. 4), in 
which intake = an enclosure of land from a 
common. 

2. The point at which a narrowing or con- 
traction begins or takes place. 

3. The point at which water is received 
into a pipe or channel : the opposite to outlet 
(q.v.). 

* In'-tak er, s. [Pref. in- (I), and Eng. taker 
(q.v.).J A receiver of stolen goods ; a fence. 

* in tam-i-na ted, n. [Lat. intamiTiatus, 
from in- = not, and fumiurifu#, pa. pur. of 
fa»ii?i 0 =to contaminate (q.v.).] Not con- 
taminated, uncontaminated. 

"The hilifibitAiits use the antlentsnd intaminnted 
Frlslc language."— IVooti .* Athena; Ozon. {F. Junius.) 

* in-tang l bil -l-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. tangibility (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being intangible. 

* in-tang'-i-ble, o. [Pref. ia- (2), and Eng. 
tangible (q.v.).J Not tangible ; incapable of 
being touched or perceived by the touch ; im- 
perceptible to the touch. 

"The means by which two bodies attract each other 
may be invisible ami intangible.” — Clarke: Leibnitt 
Papers ; Fourth Reply. 

* in-tangM-blc-ness, s. lEng. intangible ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being intangi- 
ble ; intangibility. 

41 in-tang'-l-bl^, adv. [Eng. intangible) ; 
- ly .] In an intangible manner; so as to be iu- 
tangible. 

in tan'-gle, v.t. [Entanole.] 

* In-tast'-a-ble, a. [Pref. ta- (2), and Eng 
tastable (q.’v.).J Incapable of beiog tasted; 
incapable of being perceived by the organs of 
taste ; tasteless, unsavoury. 

in'-te-ger, 8. & a. I Lat. integer = untouched, 
whole, entire : in- = not, and tag = root of 
tango = to touch.] 

A. As subst. : The whole of anything ; an 
entire entity : speeif. in arithmetic, a whole 
number as distinguished from a fraction ; that 
is, a number which contains the unit 1 an 
exact number of times. 

• B. .4s adj. : The same as Integral. (q.v.). 

"Tbe nearest of small integer immbf rs tluvt express 
the pm port Ion between the spec! tick gravities of 
quicksilver and water."— Boyle : Works, lit. 202. 

in-teg-ra-bil -i-ty, s. [Eng. integrate; -ity.] 
Possessing the capacity of being iutegrablc. 

"The equation xdx -p ydx = yd u. which does not 
possess the criterion of integrabllily. — Thomson: Cal- 
culus [im ), p. MS. 

In'-tc-gTa ble, a. [Eng. integrate ) ; -able ; 
Fr. infcgrafclc.] 

Math. : Capable of being Integrated. 

"The second number of which being Integrate, the 
first is also inferrable."— Thomson : Calculus (1831), 
p. n». 

in'-te-gral, a. & s. I Lat. integer; Eng. adj. 
a u lt‘. -al; Kr. Ital. integrate; S]i. «fc 

Port, tnfc^ral.] 

A, ds adjective : 

L Ordinary Languoge : 

I. Wliole, entire, complete, untouched ; 
containing or comprising all the parts. 

"A local motion kecpvth Ijodha integrul, and their 
parts together ."— Bacon ; Sutural History. 

* 2. Making up or constituting tho whole ; 
completing. 

"Corudng to do evil, and doing good, arc the two 
great Integral parts that complete this duty."— >SourA .- 
, Sermons, vol. tl„ aer. K 

II. Mathematics: 

1. Of or pertaining to or being an Integer or 
whole number. 

2. Pertaining to or proceeding by integra- 
tion (q.V.), 

B. .Is substantiM : 

I, Ord. Lang. : A wholo ; an entire entity ; 
m Integer. 

"They all make up a most magnificent ami stately 
temple, and every integral the roof full of wonder."— 
Hale : Orly, tf Mankind, p. 372. 

II. Mathematics: 

1. An Integer, a wholo number. 

2. In calculus, au expression which, being 
dillerentlateil, will prmnieo n given differen- 
tial. [lNTEWUI.-CAI.rrMW, lNTUinATlON.] 

Integral calculus, s. 

Math. : A bram h of iiiathenmtirs, the con- 


verse of the differential calculus. Having a 
given or known differential ; the integml csl- 
rniua has for its object to lind a fnuctinn sui h 
that, being differentiated, it will produce tho 
given differential. Such expression is called 
the integral of tho differential. The* ojKjralion 
of finding the primitive function or imrgral 
is called integration (q.v.). Besides the me- 
thod of finding the integrals of given d fferen- 
tials, the integral calculus is also applied to 
various branches of mai hematics, as well as 
to almost every branch of natural philosophy 
and engineering. 

* in te gr&l-i-ty, *. I Eng integral; -i/y.J 
1 lie quality or state of being integral ; entire- 
iiess. 

* In-tc gral ly, adv. [Eng. integral; -ly.] 
In an integral manlier; wholly, completely. 

"We should choose vertue with frvedoine of 

spirit, and pursue it earnestly, integrally ."—Taylor : 
Or eat Exemplar, pu it.. $ 25. 

in'-te-grant, a. [Ijit. iafe^ratu, pr. par. of 
infe^ro — * to make whole ; inttger — whole; 
Fr. integrant .] Making )<art of a whole; 
necessary to constitute a whole or entire entity. 

" Lrt the integrant vart-s of it continuum he more or 
lew tluiteor iuhuite In number.’ — Boyle: IVorA*. 1. 1*7. 

integrant - molecules, integrant - 
parts, integrant-particles, s. pi. 

Crystallog. : The name given by Haiiy to the 
smallest particles into which a crystal can be 
brought by mechanical sub-division, without 
losing its essential character. (Huuy : Sat. 
Phil. (ed. Gregory), § s l J, Ac.) 

in'-te-grate, v.t. [Lat. integratus, pa. par. of 
integro — to make whole ; integers whole.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To make whole or entire; to form one 
whole ; to complete. 

"All the world n»u»t grant that two dUtlnct *ub- 
•tance*, the aoul and the lx«dy, go t > cou>|»>uiid aud 
integrate the limn. '—Sou'h: Sermons, voL v|j.. ter. L 

2. To indicate the whole ; to give the sum 
or total : as. An infej/ru/mt/ anemometer is 
one which indicates the entire force of the 
wind exerted within a given time. 

IL Math. : To determine from a differential 
its primitive function ; to find the integml of 
a given differential. [Integuatiu.v] 

m-te-gra'-tion, s. [Fr. integration ; Sp. in- 
fe^racion ; Ital. uttef 7 ra 2 ione.] [I.nteoratk.] 

* 1. Ord. Ijang. : The act or process of 
making whole or entire. 

2. Math. : The operation of finding the in- 
tegral of n given diltereutml. ICamtius.J 
The symbol of integration is this,/, which is 
only a particular form of the letter s, which 
originally stood for the word summa, or sum. 
In fact, tho integral is tho sum of nil tho 
differentials, these being iuliuitcly small. For 

integrating between limits, tho symbol J ^ is 

used, and is read, tho integral between l tie 
limits a and b, tho subtractive limit boiug 
writteu at the bottom of the symbol. 

In-tcg‘-rl • in teg ri tio, s. [Fr. fa- 

Ugrite , trom Lat. irt/cifrihi/mi, nccus. of ia- 
tegritas-=. soundness, blameless ness, from in- 
teger = whole, blameless ; i^p. inhgrubid ; 
Ital. infrflrifd.j 

1. The quality or slate of l>elng whole, en- 
tire, or complete; entireneas, completeness; 
unbroken state. 

"Oue eutlvro bodye. tb«t U to wlttf. tlievery Iv^ivlle 

luitnnOl ^lorlouik Uxl)tul vui snuIcui' Clii lit )imiw.|, 
to tlio inteyrUut when* I tbo bloud uf tbv Milov 
teynoth, snd wheroof It l«Tiowe»u lu*ep*nd>lo psrte." 
—Sir T. Mote: Works, p. I.S.7. 

2. Parity ; genuine, unadulterated state. 

" Lttitcnnk’rt continued long hi it* purity mid in. 
tegrtt y."—Hall. ) 

3. Moral enundness, purity; uprightness or 
honesty in dealings with others; probity, rec- 
titude, incorruptibility, high principle. 

"Both of themincuof Integrity nnd *>otb of them 
turn of jvxrtA." — Macaulay : /Its!. Ettg., ch xxiv 

In-t6 -gro-, prxf. I hut. integer, fem. 
iieut. integrum, = entire.] 

Zool., ife. : Entire. 

lntogro palllal, a Having the pallial 
lino or tbo Impression entire. 

lntogro palilalia, *. pi. 

Zool. : A sub section of Conchifennis M >1- 
lumn having the |tallhil hue i.e., the l no or 
impression left upon the shell l\v tin mantle 
simple. It contnins the families jstrclda-, 
Avieulidic, Mytiluhe, A read a-, TrigonUibe, 


boll, poilt, JtJ^l; cat, 90IL chorus, 9liln, bonph; go, ^om; thin, this ; sin, a^; oxpoot. Xenophon, exist. lng. 

-elan, -tlan = shau. -tlon, -slon = cliua; -tlon, slon r zhuxi. -Uous, -slous, -olous — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = boL 
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TJnionidfe, Chamidie.Hippuritirlfe, Tridacnidre, 

Cardiadaj, Lucinidre, Cycladidae, and Cypnu- 
tda?. (5. P. Woodward.) 

Kn-teg-n-ma’-tlon, s. [Eng. intrgum(ent); 
■ation.}' The department of physiology which 
treats of the integuments of animals or plants. 

In-teg'-n~ment, s. (Lat. integnmentum, = a 
covering ; Fr. integument.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Any covering. 

** [Pallasl rendered liim an aged »nau ngaiue. 

With all his vile integument*.' 

Chapman ; Homer; Odyssey rn. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : Tlie skin. 

2. Hot. : The outer covering of a seed. 

fal-teg U mcnt'-a-ry, a. [Eng. integument ; 
-ary.] 'Of, belonging to, or consisting of in- 
teguments. 

in-teg u men-ta' tion, s. [Eng. integu- 
ment; -rtf ton.] The act. art, or process of 
covering with integuments ; the state of being 
ao covered. 

in'-tel-lect, s. [Fr., from Lat. intcllectus = 
perception, discernment, from intcUtetua, pa. 
par of intelligo = to understand, lit. = to 
choose between ; inter = between, and lego=. 
to choose ; Sp. inlelecto ; Ital. intelletto .] 

1. That faculty of the human soul nr mind 
by which it receives or comprehends the ideas 
communicated to it by the senses or by per- 
ception, or other means, as distinguished from 
the power to feel and to will ; the power or 
faculty to perceive objects in their relations ; 
the power to judge and comprehend ; also the 
capacity for higher forms of knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from the power to perceive and 
imagine. 

•* HI* honks well trimmed, nod In the gayest style . . . 
Adorn his intellects as well as shelves." 

Cowpcr : Truth. 423. 

2. (PI.): Wits, senses: as, To be disordered 
in the intellects. 

3. Intellectual people collectively: as, The 
intellect of a country. 

t Intellect is the generic term ; there cannot 
be genius or talent without intellect ; but there 
may be intellect without genitis or talent : a 
man of intellect distinguishes himself from the 
common herd of mankind by the astuteness 
of his observation, the accuracy of his judg- 
ment, the originality of his conception, and 
other peculiar attributes of mental power ; 
genius is a particular bent of the intellect, 
which distinguishes a man from every other 
individual ; talent is a particular modus or 
modification of the intellect , which is of prac- 
tical utility to the possessor. (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

•in tel-lect-ed, a [Eng. intellect; - ed .] 
Endowed with intellect ; having intellect or 
intellectual powers. 

•in tel lec'-tion, s. [Lat. intellects , from. 
intellectus, pa. par. of intelligo = to discern.] 
The act of understanding or comprehending ; 
apprehension of ideas. 

•'And the proper (vets of the Intellect nr e intellection, 
deliberation, and determination or decision. —Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 28. 

•In-tcl-lect ive, a . [Fr. intellect if ; Sp. in- 
telectwo ; Ital. intelldtwo.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the intellect ; having 
power to understand or apprehend ideas. 

•• In order to the actual intellection of any object, 
there is a spiritual Intellectual light uecessnry to 
enable the object to move or affect the intellective 
faculty, which yet the object cannot give to Itself, nor 
yet strike or move the said faculty without it. — 
South : Srrmont, vol. lv., ser. 8. (Note.) 

2. Produced by the understanding. 

3. Capable of being perceived by the un- 
derstanding only, and not by the senses. 

• In-tel-lec' tivc-l^, odv. [Eng. intellective ; 
-ly.] In an intellective manner. 

*• Not iutelfectivelv to write 
Is learnedly they troe." 

ITame r Albion's England, hk. »*., cb. xllv. 

la-tel-lec'-tu al, a. [Lat. intellectual is 

= pertaining totbe intellect ; Fr. intellcetnel ; 
Sp. intelectual ; Port, intellectual; Ital. intel- 
lettuale.) 

A- As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the intellect or un- 
derstanding ; belonging to the mind ; per- 
formed by the intellect or understanding : an, 
intellectual powers or operations. 


2. Appealing to or exercising the intellect 
or the higher capabilities of man : as, an in- 
tellectual pursuit or study. 

3. Perceived by the intellect ; existing only 
in the understanding ; ideal. 

" In a dark vision's intellectual scene. 

Beneath a bower for sorrow made. 

The melancholy Cowley lay " Cowley. 

4. Etn lowed with intellect or the power of 
understanding ; characterized by intellect or 
meatal capacity. 

* B. As snbst. : The intellect ; the intellec- 
tual powers ; mental powers ; understanding. 

“ Hi* intellectual* and his senses remained perfect 
until the eighty-fourth year of his age. — M ood : 
Athena: Qxotu {P. Holland.) 

t in tel-lec’-tu-al i§m, «. [Eng. intellec- 
tual; -ism.] 

1. Intellectual power or quality ; intellec- 
tuality. 

2. The doctrine that knowledge is derived 
from pure reason. 

* ln-tel-lec -tu-al ist, s. [Eng. intellectual ; 
-ist.] 

1. One who overrates the intellect or un- 
derstanding. 

'•These intellect ftalitt*. which are notwithstanding 
coromouly taken for the most sublime and divine 
jdiiloaophera." — Bacon : Advancement of Learning. 

2. One who holds or supports the doctrine 
of intellectual ism (q.v.). 

t m-tel-lec tu-ftl’-i-ty, s. [Eng. intellectu- 
al; -ity.] The quality or state of being intel- 
lectual; the possession of intellect; intellec- 
tual powers. 

*• The nlastick or spennatlck nature,^ devoid of all 
animality or conscious intellectuality. Cudioorth : 
IntelU System, p. 133. 

t fn-tel lec-tu tU-ize. v.t. [Eng. intellec- 
tual; -ice. ] 

1. To make intellectual ; to endow with to- 
tellect. 

2. To reason on or treat in an intellectual 
manner. 

3. To give an intellectual or ideal character 
to ;* to idealize. 

•'When Leibnitz is said to have inteHectualized ^ the 
sensuous representations, the reproach conveyed l is 
that he disregarded the special distinct on of thnr 
basis In sense, and regarded them as only less clear 
than the representations of Intellect' —O. H. Lewes : 
Hitt. Philos. U680), it 600. 

in-tel-lec'-tu ally, adv. (Eng. intellectual ; 
.Jy.] In an intellectual manner ; by means of 
tbe intellect or understanding. 

■’ Man above all visible creatures is able to perform 
that duty intellectually and intentionally. —Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 72. 

in-tel’-li-gcn 9 e, s. [Fr., from Lat. intent- 
gentia, from intclligens, pr. par. of intelligo = 
to understand.] [Intellect.] 

1 The act or state of understanding or 
knowing ; the exercise of the understanding. 

2. The ability to know, understand, or com- 
prehend ; intellectual power. 

'* The flash of Wit— tbe bright Intelligence. 

The beam of Song— the blaze of Eloquence. 

Byron : Death of Sheryl an. 

3. Capacity for the higher functions of the 
intellect. 

" And dim'd with darknes their intelligence." 

Spenser : Tenrrt of the Mutes ; Euterpe. 

4. Knowledge acquired by study, research, 
or experience ; information. 

5. Quickness or sharpness of intellect: as, 
He is a lad of intelligence. 

6. Information, notice, notification, news. 

7. Familiar terms of acquaintance or inter- 
course. 

*8. An intelligent or spiritual being; an in- 
corporeal being. 

•■Fully hast thou satisfied me. pure 
Intelligence of heaven, angel serene^ 

J/i7<on : P. L„ viii. 187. 

* 9. Communication. 

•• From whence I found a secret means, to have 
Intelligence with ray kiud lord the king. 

Drayton : Legend of Fierce (faveston. 

Intelligence-department, s. 

MU. : A branch of the army to which is en- 
trusted the duty of supplying the officer in 
command with all necessary intelligence, sig- 
nalling, &c. 


* in-tel'-li-gen^e, v.t. [Intelligence, ] To 
convey or impart intelligence to ; to ii*>t»uet; 
to inform. 

•• That sad Intel ligeneing tyrant mischief* tl.e 

world with his mines of Ophir. — MiUon. Reform m 
Eng., hk. ii. 

* in-tel'-li -gender, $. [Eng. intelligence) ; 
-er.) One wlfo conveys or sends inlelhgence ; 
one who gives information or notice of private 
or distant transactions ; a messenger ; a spy. 

'• Be thou luy bookes intelligencer, note 
What each mail sayes of It.* . 

Ben Jonton ‘ Underwood* ; To my Bookseller. 

* in-tel -li gen-9y, s. [Lat. intelligcntui .] 
Intelligence. 

In tel -ll-gcnt, o. [Lat. intclligens, pa. par 
of intelb.go'= to understand ; Fr. intelligent , 

Sp. inteligente ; Ital. intelligente.) 

1. Understanding; seeing into; cognisant, 
skilled. 

" Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 
In common ranged in figure, wedge their way. 
Intelligent of seasons. Milton P. L., vtl. 42. 

2. Endowed with the faculty of under- 
standing or reason. 

•'No intelligent man thence concludes marriage 
allowed In the Gospel only to avoid an evil. —Ahlton . 
Tetrachordon. 

3. Endowed with a quick nr ready intellect ; 
aharp, sensible, clever, quick. 

* 4. Giving or bearing intelligence or in- 
formation ; communicative, informing. 

•• Be intelligent to me.” 

Shakcsp. : Winter* Tale. L X. 

5. Characterized by intelligence : aa, an in- 
telligent answer. 

* In tel li gen'-tlal (tl as sh), 'In tel 11- 
gen-clal, a. tEng. intelligent: -ial.] 

1. Intellectual; exercising understat ding; 
implying or characterized by understanding. 

•• The devil entered, and his hrutal sense 
In heart or head, possessing, soon inspired 
With act intelligent ial.'' Milton : P. L., lx. 1W. 

2. Consisting of intelligence, unbodied mind, 
or spiritual being. 

’• Food alike those pure 
•' InteUincntial substances require 
As doth your rational. - ' Milton: P . L., v. 408. 

* in tel li-gen -tiax y (ti as sh), • in tel- 
li-gen ciar-y, s. [Eng. intelligency ; -ary.\ 
One who conveys intelligence; an informer; 
an intelligencer. 

"There were sent oner into France certelne 
genciaria to inoue some conspmicle. - Hohruhed : 
Hist. Scot. ; Cam lake 

ln-tel -li-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. intelligent ; 
-ly.\ In an intelligent manner; with intelli- 
gence. 

” Intelligently on their behalf to present all their 
praises aud acclamations to their common Creator. — 
Hale Orig. of Mankind , p. 372. 

in tel ■ llg-i-bil’-i- ^ty. [Eng. intelligible; 

-ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being intelligible ; 
possibility to he understood ; plainness, clear- 
ness, perspicuity. 

•• I see no necessity that intelligibility ^ a bnman 
uuderstmdlng should be necessary to the truth or 
existence of a thlng.^ '—Boyle : II ork*, iv. 4^0. 

2 The quality or state of possessing intel- 
ligence ; the power of understanding ; intel- 
lection. 

"The soul's nature consists In intelligibility. Qlan- 

vUl : Scepsis Saentijica. 

ln-tel -lig l ble, a. (Si s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
telligibilis = perceptible to the senses ; t ntelr 
ligo = to understand.] 

A. As ndj. : Capable of being understood or 
comprehended ; comprehensible, plain, clear, 
perspicuous. 

* B. As subst. : That which can be under- 
stood or comprehended. 

"Thus intetliaihlc* are conveyed from one man to 
another by writing."— Hale : O rtg. of Mank.nd , p. 2. 

in-tcl' lig-i-hle ness, s. [Eng. ineligible ; 
-ness.] Tbe quality or state of being intel- 
ligible ; intelligibility. 

•■ It Is in our ideas that hoth the rightness of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or ofour 

siieakiug. consists. — Locke : Human Underttandtng, 
hk. u . ch. xxxii. 

in-tel -lig-i-bly, adv. [Eng. intelligible); 
-ly.) In an intelligible manner; so as to be 
understood ; plainly, clearly. 


intelligence -office, s. An office or place 
at which information maybe obtained, more 
particularly with reference to servants to be 
hired. 


*' Which. If we speak intelligibly, is to charge God 
with making us guilty when we were not —Bp. 
Taylor: Of Repentance, ch. vi., § L 

* In-tem -er-ate, a. [Lat. intemeratvs, from 
in- = not, and* temeratus, pa. par. of tcmcro - 


amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet. here eamel. her. there; pine. pit. «re. sir J narint . m ^.^ pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full: try, Syrian, ee, - , y 
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to pollute, to defile.] Not polluted or defiled ; 
Unpolluted, pure, undefiled. 

"The entire mid tntemerate comeliness of rlrtaea." 
—Part hen la Sacra (PrefJ. A- 4 ft. (1633}. 

* In-tem'-er-ate-nesse, s. [Eng. intemeratc; 
-nws.) The quality or state of being intem- 
erate. 

"Theslucerlty and intemeratenesse ot the fountain." 

— -Donne : Letter to Sir H. O., |i. 28L 

* In tern -per-a-ment, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. temperament (q.v.).J A bad tem- 
perament, state, or constitution. 

In-tem'-per-anpe, * In tem-per-aunee, 

a. [Fr. intemperance, from Lat. intemptrantia, 
from in- = not, and temperantia — moderation, 
gentleness.] (Temperance.] 

1. A want of moderation or self-reatraint ; 
excess. 

" An intern iterance which, even in the most Atrocious 
wises. Ill Iwcomea the Judicial character ."— Macaulay : 
BIT Eng., ch. Iv. 

2. Excess or habitual indulgence in the use 
of alcoholic liquors ; drunkenness. 

" A cruel Internal malady which had been agerava- 
ted by intemperance."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. vt. 

3. An intemperate act ; an act of excess. 

* In tem -per-an-^y, $. (Lat. intemperan- 
tia.] Intemperance ; excess. 

" Ccesar's Intcmperancy iu his pleasure*."— .VorfA .■ 
Plutarch, p. 619. 

In- tern- per -ant, * In tem-per-aunt, 

a. £s. (Lat. intemperans (genit. intemperuntis) 
— intemperate, immoderate.] 

* A .As adj.: The same as Intemperate 
(q.v.). 

M Socheas be <wfcm/>*rau»if. that la foloers of their 
oaughtia appetites. "—Cdal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 15. 

t B. As subst. : One who is intemperate ; a 
word introduced by l)r. B. W. Richardson to 
designate one who indulges to excess in the use 
of intoxicating liquors. It has since found its 
way into general temperance literature. 

In-tem'-pcr-ate, «. & *. (Lat. t ntemperatus 
= untempered.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not exercising due moderation or self- 
restraint ; indulging any appetite or passion 
In excess; immoderate. 

" Eusampie b« of in! ml Intemperate." 

Spenser : F. (J.. II. vll. 60. 

2. Addicted to an excessive or immoderate 
Indulgence in the use of alcoholic liquors. 

" Men habitually intemperate justly forfeit the es- 
teem of their fellow citizens ." — Beattie : Moral .Science, 
pt Hb.cb. iil.. S 3. 

3. Done in excess ; immoderate, excessive ; 
exceeding proper bounds. 

** When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck." 

Jlyron : Chihie Bar old. ill. 16. 

4. Violent; rough; boisterous: as, intem- 
perate weather. 

B. As tubst. : One who is not temperate ; 
•pecif., one who is addicted to an excessive or 
Immoderate indulgence in alcoholic liquors ; 
an inebriate. 

^ For the difference between inf$nperaf< 
and excessive, ace Excessive. 

• In tom per-ato, v.t. [Intemperate, a.] 
To disorder. 

In-tem'-p6r-ate-l$f, adv. (Eng. intemperate ; 

-IvA 

]. In an intemperate manner ; to excess; 
"beyond proper bounds. 

" A man that is rashly and Intemperately angry upon 
any occasion ." — Sharp : Sermons, \ol. Hi., act. 8. 

2. In an intemperate manner; with excea* 
give indulgence in alcoholic liquors. 

* In tom per ate ness, s. (Eng. infm- 
per ate ; -ness.] 

1 . The qua! ity or state of being Intemperate ; 
want of moderation ; excess, especially in the 
use of alcoholic liquors ; intemperance. 

2. Excess of heat or cold ; unseasonable* 
ness of weather. 

" By uii««a*onal>lo weather, byfnfrmperafamiuof the 
Air or metcora ."— -Hale ; Contempt, ; Of Confentation. 

• In-t6m' per-a-turo, a. (Eng. intemper • 
at(e); -ure.] Excess of some quality ; excess 
of temperature ; unseasonabloness. 

"For the great heat And inirmperature of the 
weather."— Ilacklnyt Voyages, 11. 87. 

* In-tem'-por oua, a (Lat. in- = not, and 
<empero= to moderate.] Intemperate. 


* In tem-pcs -tive, a. ILat. i/ifempe.sfU'us, 
from i n- = n o t, and temjwt i vus = seaso na hie, 
from tempestas = season ; tempus =. time ; Fr. 
intempest if ; Ital. & Sp. intnnpestivo.] Not 
seasonable ; unseasonable, untimely. 

" Intemjie.tllve laughing, weeping, Ac." — Burton .* 
Anat. of Melancholy. ( Democritus to the. Reader.) 

* m-tem-pes -tive-ly, adv. (Eng. intem- 
pestive ; -ly.) In an unseasonable manner or 
time ; unseasonably. 

" They intempestively ralie At and pronounce them 
daui lied.'*— Burton; A nat. Melancholy. (Democritus to 
the Reader.) 

* In tern pes-tiv'-I-ty, s. (Lat. intempes- 
tivitas, from intempestivns — unseasonable.] 
Unseasonahleness ; untiineliness, 

•' Our moral hooka tell ua of a vice, which they cell 
aKatpta intempestivity." — Bales': Serm. at Eton, p. i. 

* m-ten-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2). and Eng. 
tenable (q.v.).] Not tenable ; not defensible ; 
untenable ; incapable of being maintained or 
defended. 

"The more it haa discovered of the intertable preten. 
slon* of tbe Gospel/'— IVarfturton.* Works, voL lx., 
aer. 13. 

In tend » * en-tende, * en-tend^n, * In 
tende, t’.f. & i. (Fr. entendre = to under- 
stand, to conceive, from Lat. intention to 
stretch out, to bend, to apply the mind : in- = 
in, on, and tendo = to stretch ; Sp. & Port, en- 
gender; Ital. infcndcre.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To stretch out; to distend ; to extend. 

" By this the lungs aro intended or remitted.'*— Bale: 
Orig. of Mankind. 

* 2. To bend. 

"Things reciprocate forwards And backwards, aa 
when a bow is successively intended and remedied." — 
Cudworlh : Jntcll. S yttcui, p. 22L 

* 3. To turn ; to direct ; to bend. 

" Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to 
Tarsus intend my travel.' 

Shaketp. : Pericles, L 2. 

* 4. To enforce ; to increase ; to intensify. 

"The magnified quality of this star, conceived to 
muse or intend the heat of this season." — Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv.. ch. xiiL 

* 5. To turn or fix tbe mind on ; to attend 
to ; to regard. 

"Nay. hut intend am.''— Ben Jon to a: Cynthia's 
Bevels, v. 2. 

* 6. To fashion ; to design. 

* 7. To pretend ; to simulate. 

" Tell them that you know that Hero loves me. In- 
tend a kind of real bolh to the Prince aud Claudio."— 
Shaketp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 8. 

8. To design ; to fix the mind on as the ob- 
ject to be effected or attained ; to mean. 

" The men were quiet end sober, and lntend*'d uobody 
any harm. "—Runyan : Pilyrlm's Progress, pt. L 

B. /Hfransifiue: 

* 1. To stretch forward ; to extend. 

2. To have a design, purpoae, or iatention ; 
to design. 

•f For the difference between to inteml and 
to design, sco Desion. 

* In tend’-anje, s. (Eng. inteml ; -aucc.] 
Attention ;‘care. 

" But the maldo, whom wee would liaue «i>oclally 
gtx>d. requlreth all Intendance both of father and mo- 
ther."— river .' Instruct, of a Christian ll'oman, bk. 1., 

ch. 1. 

* In-tend an 9 y P * In-tSnd -en-yy, s. 

[Eng. intemliint; -cy.] 

1, The ollico or position of an intendant. 

“A famous poot and countryniMi of ours who had 

some Intendency in anho«|dtnl uullton the ViaTrlum. 
pholta."— Evelyn: Memoirs ; Rome, 1646. 

2. The district under tho clinrge of an in- 
tendant. 

* In tend -ant, * in-tond -cnt, «. s. (Fr., 
from Lat. intend ens, jir. pur. of iafrado.] [ In- 

TEND.] 

A. As adj.: Attentive; attending. 

"To him I algho all Intmdant 
I not where lie were sultlsauto." 

dower: C. A. , \ ill. 

B. As snbst, : One who him the clinrge, 
superintendence, oversight, or direction of 
some public business ; a superintendent. 

In -tiind' 6d, pa. par., n., & s. (Intend.] 

A. As pa. jKir, : (Sec tlio verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Stretched out, extended. 

"The same advamiclng high ahouve lit* head, 

With ihari*.' Intended stilig so rude him ainoL” 
.Spenser; F. <J., f. xi. W. 

2. Designed; done or said Intentionally or 
of design. 


3. Engaged, betrothed : as, an inUmled 

wife. 

C. As snbst, : A person engaged to be mar- 
ried to another ; an affianced lover. 

" lie had called there to see his lato intended."— 
Pall Mall Oatefte. Sept. 0. 1884. 

* In-tend' -ed-ly, adu. (Eng. intended ; -Zy.) 
Of 9et purpose or design ; intentionally, de- 
signedly. 

** Ho made them more Intendedly a meet heir* to ra- 
move the evil of belug aloue ." — MUton : Tctraenordon. 

* In-tend'-er, ». (Eng. inteml; -er.] One 
who intends or designs. 

" I will nither blew them, aa indninients. thea 
condemn them, as m>t t ntendert. " — Feltham : Re*. Ives, 
pL t. res. 32. 

* In-ten -der, t\f. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. temUr (q.v.).] To make Under. 

*• Which glviia those venerable scenes full weight. 
And deep reception in th‘ in tendered heart. 

Young : Sight Thoughts, lx. 75L 

* in-tond I-ment, s. (Low Lat. intejidi - 
mentum, from Lat. interuZo.] [Intend.) 

1. Attention, patient hearing, consideration 

"Till well ye wot. by grave intendtment, 

What woman, aud wherefore doth me upbraid." 

Spenser . F. <i„ I. xlL 8L 

2. Knowledge, skill, experience. 

" For she of hearbes had great inteudimmt." 

Spenser : F. Q., 1 1 1. v. 81 

* In tend ment, a. [Fr. entendement , from 
entemlre — to understand.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Intention, design, purpose. 

" [\Ve] fear the main intendment of the Scot. 

Why hath been ■till a giddy neighbour l«> u»." 

Shaketp. : Henry 17., 1 2. 

2. Snperviaioa. oversight. 

"Weil he merited 

The intendments o'er thegxlliea at Leghorn." 

Ford : I* nicies Cfuiste A Noble, l. 1. 

II. Law: The true intent or meaning of * 
person, Jtw, or legal document. 

" According to tho true intciulment of the law« of 
England. "—Junius, let, 69. 

* In-ten'-e-brat cd» o. [Lat. in- — in, aod 
tenebrtr. = darkness.] Darkened, obscuicd. 

"A pretty conjecture Inroieftrarcd hy antiquity. - — 
ll'offon .* Remains, pc 251. 

* In-ten-cr ate, v.t. [Lat. in- (inteus.), and 
tencr = tender.] To make tender or soft; to 
soften. 

"Fear Infcnerates the heart, making it fit for all 
gracious hoprrasion " — Bp. Ball: Remedy of Pro. 
phanenttt, bk. it. } 13. 

* In-ten'-cr-ate, o. (Intenehate, v.J Made 
tender or soft ; softened, aoft. 


• in ten-er-a'-tlon. s. (Intenehate, ».] Tlio 
act or process of making Uaidcr or soft ; soft- 
ening. 

" Tht noblest use of uonrlshiuent is for the prolong, 
atlon of life, restoration of aomo degree of youth, aud 
fnrencrunou of tho parts." — Bacon ; Nat. Hut., } 55. 


• In ton-I-blo, n. [Pref. in> (2), and Eng. 
teniblc (q v.Lj Incapable of holding, contain- 
ing, or retaining. 


"Yet in this captious and intenlble sieve 
I still pour ill the waters of my love." 

Shaketp. All's U'eH That Ends Well, L &. 


t In-tcn'-sato, v.t. (Eng. intense) ; -«hr.] To 
make Intense or more intense ; to intensify. 
(Emerson: English Traits, eh. iv.) 


t In ten -sa' tlon, s. (Eng. intense) ; -offon.] 
An nscending climax. (Carlyle : MiscelL t 
iii. 221.) 

[ In tens'-a-tlvo, n. (Eng. intmsat(e) ; *irs.| 
Making intense or more intense ; intensifying, 
adding intensity. 

" An Inlensatlee attributive^*— .4fAemr»jrr», Dec. I*. 

1880, 1«. 818. 

In-tdnso, n (Lnt. fn/rnsus, pa. jmr. of (i» 
tendo = to strcieb out.] (Intend.) 

1. Raised to the highest ; strained, forced ; 
anxiously attentive, strict, severe : ns, intense 
study. 

2. Extreme In degree : sr 

(1) Violent, vehement, exceedingly strong: 
as, infers love, in/e>i.v affection. 

(2) Exceedingly hot, ardent. 

"Then, *ur t»* mortals 1 Titan thrnviarts 
ills boat Oaronsc." I'hlllt* . Cider, L 

(3) Exceedingly cold, biting, sharp: as, in- 
tense cold, nil iufense frost. 

(4) Exceedingly shnrp, severe, or acute : a*, 
fufense ]>ain. 


boii, b6^; p<5^t, Jif^I; eat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, &om ; thin, ^his; sin, 09; expect, ^Conophon, o^lst. Pb « L 
-clan, - tian ahon. -tlon, -slon - ahiin ; -^lon, -jlon « zhiLn, -clous, -tlous, -sious « shiis. -ble, -die, &e. «■ b^I, d$L 
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(5) Veheoieut ; very strong or passionate. 

’* Fraoght with a potion so intent*. * 

Tennyson • Hand, IL 1L 63. 

(6) Strict, severe, harsh. 

"The regal power more or less intense or remiss; 
that is, greater or lee*/— Milton : hef . , of People of 
KnjUtruL 

(7) Exceedingly deep in colour : as, an in- 
tense blue. 

xn tcnse-ly, adv. [Eng. intense; -ly.] 

I. lo an intense manner or degree; to an 
extreme or very great degree ; vehemently, 
•exceedingly. 

" The more ardently and intensely a man lores God.” 
— Sharp : Sermons* voL ir..ser. 8. 

* 2. Attentively, earnestly. 

in tense'-ness, s. [Eng. in tense; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being intense; intensity, 
velieineoce. 

" With intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of tire." 

Mortis worth : Kitten. 

In-tens i f Ica'-tioiL, s. [Eng. intensify ; c 
connective, and sutt*. -a lion. ] the act or pro- 
cess of intensifying or making more intense. 

in-tcns'-i-fi-or, s. [Eng. intensify ; -er.J 
One who or that which intensifies ; specifically 
in photography, a substance used to intensify 
opacity of the deposit. [Intensify, A. 2.) 

in-tens -i-fy, v.t. & i. [Eng. intense; i con- 
nective ; - fy .] 

A Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang . ; To make intense, or more 
Intense. 

*’ Aud felt how plerciug is the sting of pride. 

By wont embittered and intensified." 

Longfellow : Student's Tale* 

2. Photog. : A term applied to various modes 
<0f giving strength or increased opacity to the 
d qmsit forming the photographic picture on 
*u exposed and developed plate. This may be 
•effected by depositing metallic silver, from a 
solution or the nitrate of that metal, by means 
•of some iron salts, or pyrogallie acid, and also 
by increasing the density of the deposit nlready 
formed. One method of doing this is to first 
bleach it with bi-chloride of mercury, and, 
after well washing, to treat with dilute am- 
monia. 

* B. Intrans. : To become intense, or more 
Intense ; to act with greater force or energy. 

Xn ten -sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. infens/o, from 
intensus, pa. par. of intendo ; Sp. intension ; 
It.il. intensione.] 

* 1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of straining or stretching; the 
etate of being strained or stretched. 

** M;uiy divers tunes aud different intensions of the 
voice, which the musicians call harmonies."— P. Hol- 
land ' Plutarch, p. 825. 

2. The act of intensifying or rendering more 
Intense ; intensification. 

"Sounds will be carried furtherwith the wind than 
against the wind: and likewise to rise and fall with 
the intension or remission of the wind."— Bacon : Hot. 
Hist . ( Todd*) 

II. Logic <£ Metapk. : Those attributes which 
to make up a complex general notion, and 
which cannot l>e takeu away from it without 
destroying it. More usually termed Compre- 
hension (q. v.> [Extension. ) 

"The greater the extension, the less the intension : 
tlie more ohjects a conception embraces, the more 
slender the knowledge which It conveys of any of those 
objects; and vice versa."— Thomson : Laws of Thought, 

in-tens'-l-ty, s. [Eng. intens(e); -ity.) 

L Ord * Lang. ; The quality or state of being 
intense ; intenseness, vehemence, violence, 
^oree, depth, severity. 



II. Technically : 

1. Mognet. : [Maonetometer]. 

2. Elect. : In a similar sense to 3. Tims 
the intensity of a correct is the quantity of 
^electricity which, in any unit of time, flows 
through a section of the current. That of 
an electric light is the amount of light it gives 
forth compared with that of an ordinary-sized 
•candle, of a lamp of any given kiud, or of the 
sun. 

3. Physics , <Cc. ; The concentrated energy 
■with which a force acts ; the potency of a 
force as measured by its effects. Used of 
light, of radiant or other heat, of sound, of 
gravity, Ac. 


Intensity of pressure , Intensity of stress : 
The force per unit of area. It is of the dimen- 
sions If M stands ’for mass, L for 

length, and T for time, then intensity of pres- 
sure or of stress =~j, (Everett : C. G. S. 
System of Units (1875), ]>. 6.) 

in-tens'-ive, a. <fe s. [Eng. intens(e ) ; -ire.) 

A vis adjective : 

1. Admitting of intension ; that may or can 
be intensified or increased in degree. 

"The intensive distance between the perfection of 
An angel and of a mau is hut finite."— Hale* {Todd.) 

2. Serving to intensify, or to add force or 
emphasis. 

*3. Intense, deep, strong. 

" An effectual grief for sin should he serious, deep, 
hearty, intensive. —Bp. Hall : Balm of Gilead. 

* 4. Intent, assiduous, very careful. 

"Tired with that assiduous attendance Hud intensive 
circumspection which a long fortune did require."— 
IVotton* H 

B. /4s subst. : Something serving to give 
force or emphasis ; specif., an intensive par- 
ticle, word, or phrase. 

" Anon, has * Infernal used as an lntensatlve.* Is 
not the word a mistake for intensive / “ — Holes & 
Queries, March 6, 1SS1, p. 186. 


t In-tens'-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. intensive ; -ly.) 

1. In an intensive manner; by increase of 
degree. 

"God and the good angels are more free than we are. 
that is. intensively in the degree of freedom ; but not 
extensively m the latitude of the object, according to 
a liberty of exercise, but not of specification."— Brum- 
hall: Against Hobbes. 


z. ao as to give force or emphasis. 

3. Intently, assiduously, earnestly. 

" Let ua wait reverently and intensively upon this 
Bethesdaof God.'— Hale: Contempt. ; Pool of Bethesda. 

4. By intension. 


’ Not only If it be considered intensively, hut exten- 
sively (as a schoolman would express it)."— Boyle : 
U'orA'a, voL iv., p. 52. 


* m-tens'-ive-ness. s. [Eng. intensive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state or being intensive; in- 
tensity. 

" Where nothing might or could interrupt or divert 
the intensiveness of his sorrow and fear ."— Hale : Con- 
temp. ; Christ Crucified, 


In-tent', a. [Lat intentus, pa. par. of intendo.] 
Having the mind bent or strained on an ob- 
ject ; eager in pursuit of or attention to au 
object ; anxiously diligent ; sedulously ap- 
plied. (It is now followed onlv by on, but to 
was also fonnerly used.) 

_ . , , "The village of Plymouth 

Woke from Its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold 
labours. Longfellow : Miles Stand ah, V. 


in tent', * en tente, 5. [Fr. entente , from 
entendre — to understand, to conceive; Ital. 
& Sp. i/itenfo.] 

1. The act of stretching, straining, or bend- 
ing the mind or thoughts towards an object ; 
a design, a purpose, an intention. 


Finds out his weaker part." 

„ ,, „ Cow per: Human Frailty. 

2. Meaning, drift. 

II (1) Tq the intent that : In order that. 


(2) To all intents , To all intents and purposes : 
Practically, really, in reality. 

" A people, who nre in general excluded from any 
share of the legislature, are, to alt intent* a fid purpose*, 
as much slaves, when twenty, iudepeudeut of them! 
govern, as when hut one domineers, *—Bu rke : A Vin- 
dication of National Socle' y. 

in-ten'-tlen, * in-ten-cy-one, s. (Fr. tn- 

tention, from Lat. intent ioncm, aceus. of in- 
tentio — an endeavour, an effort, from intenfns, 
pa. par. of intendo; Sp. intencion ; Itol. in- 
ten atone.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 


* I. The state nf being strained, increased, 
or intensified ; intension. 

"Tho operations of agents admit of intention and 
remission ; but essences are not capable of such varia- 
tion."— Locke. {Todd. J 


2. The act of stretching or bending the mind 
towards au object ; closeness of application ; 
sedulous attention or application ; earnest- 
ness. 


Is bent with more t’nrenflon on tbalr f diies.* 

Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Bevels, i l. 

3. A determination to act in some particular 
mode or manner ; a purpose, a design, a pro- 
ject, an intent. 

“He announced his Intention to protect them in tho 
free exercise of their religiou."— J/acauhzy ; Hist* Eng.. 
ch. vi v. y 


4. That which is intended ; an aim, aa end, 
an object. 

5. The purpose for which anything is in- 
tended ; object. 

"The bones ((In the human frame) are reckoned tc 

be 284 ; the distinct scopes or intentions In each ol 

these are above 40, Ju all about lOO.Oua"— M tUOu. 

A'«K. Ret., bk. i.. ch. vL 

II. Technically ; 

1. Logic: Any mental apprehension of an 
object. 

2. Roman Theology: 

(1) Interior assent to an external act on the 
part of the minister ; held bv some theolo- 
gians to be essential to the validity of aucli an 
act, when of a sacramental character. One ol 
the arguments against the validity of Anglican 
Orders, urged by some Roman writers, is the 
absence of intention in the Elizabethan bishops 
and their consecrators to do what the Roman 
Church does when she consecrates bishops oi 
ordains priests. 

(2) The special purpose to say runsa, to re- 
cite vocal prayers, or perform any act of devo- 
tion with a particular object in view, as for 
the spiritual benefit nf some persoo or the 
impetratioo of some grace tor one's self, 

(1) First intention: 

Logic: A conception of a thing formed by 
the first or direct application of the mind to 
the individual object ; an idea ; au image. 

(2) Second intention: 

Logic: A conception generalized from the 
first intuition or apprehension already formed 
by the mind ; nn abstract notion. 


Tbe first intention of every word is Its real mean 
log ; tlie second intention, lbs logical value, accordius 
to the function of thought to which it belongs.— 
Thomson : Laws of Thought, Introd., p. 24. 


(3) To heal by the first intention: 

Surg. : To cicatrize without suppuration, u 
a wound. 


(4) To heal by the second intention : 

Surg. : To unite after suppuration ; aaid ol 
a wouud. 


in-ten'-tion-al. a. [Eng. intention ,* -aL] 
Done with intention, design, or purpose; de- 
signed, iutended, not accidental. 

"noth armies in the field, however, refnse to fight 
for their hated masters, and sustain intentional de 
feats ."— Lewis • Cred . Early Homan Hist. (1855), 11., 205 


* in-ten-tien-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. intentional ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being inten- 
tional. 


in tcn'-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eog. intentional; 

- ly -1 

1. In an intentional manner; with inten- 
tiou or design ; of set purpos* ; designedly. 

# 2. lo will, if not in deed. 

" Innocent, at least 
Intentionally guiltless, I began." 

Clover: Alhcnaid xxl 

# ln-ten'-txoned, o. [Eng. intention ; -ed. ) 
Having iutentions or designs; used in com- 

S osition, as well-intenf ioned = having good or 
onest intentions. 

"The beat intentioned, most religious writer will 
employ many phrases, that a 8pluozist would use, lu 
the explanation of his Impiety.”— Warburton : Com- 
tnerd. oq Essay on Man. 

* in-ten'-tive, a. [Lat. intentiws, from inlen- 
tiiSy pa. par. of intendo ; ltal. intentivo.] Hav- 
ing the mind closely applied ; attentive; in- 
tent. 

" 1 baue found you, faithful], obedient, and to all 
my requestes and desires diligent and intentiue." — 
Hall: Edward IV. fan. 23jL 

* in-ten'-tive ~ly, adv. [Eng. inlentive; -ly.) 
Closely, attentively, carefully. 

" Intentiudy ready and prepared to Hue and die." — 
Backluyt : Voyages, ii. 87. 

• in - ten’ - tive ness, s. [Eng. intentive 
-n*ss.] The quality or state of being intentive • 
close attention or application of mind. 

"Their care and intentiuenetse is truly commend 
able."— Bp. Hall : Contempt. ; Lazarus raised* 

in-tent'-ly, adv. [Eng. intent ; -ly.] In an in- 
tent manner ; with close application of mind ; 
closely, narrowly, attentively, zealously. 

" Intently prosecuting one entire scheme ; and direct- 
ing the constituent parts of It to the general pnrpose 
of ins providence." — Hurd: On the Prophecies, ser. & 

In- tent '-ness, s. [Eng. intent; -ness. J The 
quality or state of being intent ; close appli- 
cation of mind ; zeal ; attention. 

" A course, either of extreme aolicltnde. or Infenfuaji 
upon husiuess.*'— South: Sermons, voL vL, ser. 7. 


jate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who. son ; mute, eub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. £©, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = lew- 
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In ter', *cn-tcr-rcn, *1 n tcrrc, r .t. (Fr. 
•nterrer, from Low l^at. interro, from Lat. in- 
*= in, and terra = the earth.) 

* 1. To deposit in and cover with earth ; to 
bury. 

'* The heat way !■ to Inter them iw you furrow pease." 
—Mortimer; ll utlandry. 

2. To bury with fufteral rite3 ; to inhume. 

"lie WM Interred In the |«rlah church there."— 
Mason; Ftrmoy ; Art qf Painting ; Ufa. 

a To bury ; to place out of sight. 

" The evil that men do tire* after them ; 
ihe good is oft interred with their bones." 

hhnketp. ; Julia* Ccetar, liL 2, 

In ter-, 7 inf. [Lat.] A Latin preposition, 
signifying between, among, or amongst, and 
largely used as a prefix in English in words 
which are for the most part purely Latin, 
aouie, however, as interweave, being hybrid. ’ 

in ter-ac-jes'-sor-y, a. [rref. inter-, and 
Eiig. accessary (q.v.).] 

Anal. : Situated between the accessory pro- 
cess of one vertebra ami the mamillary process 
of tha next. Used of interaccessory muscles, 
called the interacessorii. 

t in'-ter-act, s. [Prof, inter-, and Eng. act 
(q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : The interval between two acts of a 
drama ; a short piece between others; an in- 
terlude. 

2. Fig. : Any intermediate employment or 
time. 

f In' ter-act, v.L [Interact, a.) To act re- 
ciprocally one on another. 

* in ter ac' tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
action (q.v.).] 

1. An intermediate action. 

2. Mutual or reciprocal action. 

* In ter ad'-di-t!vo, a. A s. [rref. Inter-, 
and Eng. additive (q.v.).] 

A. yls ad). : Added or inserted parentheti- 
cally or between others, as a clause in a 
sentence. 

B. As snbst. : Anything added or inserted 
parenthetically. 

* In-tcr-a -gen-^y, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
ofrnn/ (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
an intelligent ; t lie acts of one acting as an 
int'Tageiit ; intermediate agency. 

*In-tcr-a'-gent, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
ogrnl (q. v.).J One who actsas an intermediate 
agent between others ; a medium. 

* ln-tcr-all, s. [Entrail, a.) 

In-tcr-ftl'-vc 6 lar, a. [rref. inter-, and 
alveolar (q.v.).] 

Anal.: Between the alveoli of the lungs. 
Uacd of the interalveolar lymphatics which, 
united below, pass upwards to the inner stir- 
face of the alveoli. 

In ter-am-bu-la'-cra, a. pi. [rref. inter-, 
and Eng., Ac. ambulacra (q.v,),] 

Zool. : The Imperforate plates which occupy 
the intervals of the perforated onca (ambu- 
lacra) in the shells of Kchinodemis. (Ouru.) 

In -ter -dm bu-la'-cral, a. irref. inter-, 
and Kng. a mbulocral.) 

Zool. i Of or belonging to tha intcrambulncra 
(q.v.). 

* fn-tor-ftm'-nl-an, o. [Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, amongst; omnis=z a river, and Eng. 
m U* sufi. -on.) .Situated lictween rivers; en- 
closed by rivera. 

a Kn-ter&n'-I-mato, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. animate (q.v.).] To aulmato or Inspire 
mutually. 

" When lore with ono another nn 
fnteranimatc* twosoulfc" Donne : Th* Fetfaty. 

* In- tor dr-bdr-a'-tion, $. [Lat. inter = he. 
tween, nmongst, nnd arte>r=a tree ) The 
jiitermlxliire of the branches of trees standing 
in opposite ranks. (Browne: Cyrutf Garden. 
eh. Iv.) 


adj. sulf. -ic.) Existing or carried on between 
royal courts : as, interaulic politics. (Motley.) 

m-ter-au-ric'-u-lar, a. [Pref Inter-, and 
Eug. auricular (q.v).] 

Anat. (Ofafatus): Situated between the 
auricles or the heart. 

In-tcr-dx'-al, a. (Pref. inter-; Eng. ax(is). 
and sulf. -a/.] ° ' 

Arch, : Situated in an Interaxia. 

ln-tcr ax-il’ la-ry, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. axillary (q.v.).] 

Hot. : Situated between or in the axils of 
leaves. 


In-tcr-ax'-is, s. 

(q-v.).] 


[Pref. inter-, and Eng. 


Arch. : The space between axes. 


aria 


• ln-tcr-bas-ta'-tlon, s. (Pref. inter - ; Eng. 
bast(e) (q.v.); -ateon.) Patchwork. 

" A metaphor taken from intrrh, station, rate) tine 
sewing or clapping close b*getber."lA‘w<«* 


t in-tcr-blend', v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
blend (q.v.).] To blend or mingle so as to 
form a union. 


in-tcr-bra'-chi-ai, a. [rref. inter-, and 
Eng. brachial (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Between the arms. 


situated near the buses of the Kirns, anil oj>en by ori- 
fices on the rentml surface of the body, or In the inrrr. 
brachial areas.’-//. .{. Xichohon .- ZooU (5th e<U p. lye. 


m-terbranch'-i-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eug. branchial (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. Zool. : Between or among the 
brancliuc or gills. 


ter-breed', v.t. A i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
breed (q.v.).] b 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ceil. : To breed between two individuals, 
related to each other in a greater or less 
degree. 

2. Spec. : To cross-breed ; to breed by cross- 
ing different strains or sub-varieties, varieties 
or species of animals or flowers. 

B, Intransitive : 


1. lo breed together. (Used nf animals.) 

2. To adopt means to effect this result. 
(Used of cattle-breeders, Ac.) 


in-ter-brccd lrig, pr . par. A 5. [iNTEn- 

unEEb.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of breeding between 
two individuals ; cross-breeding. 

^ Close interbreeding continued during 
several generations between the nearest rela- 
tions, and remaining under the same condi- 
tions of life almost always tends to decreased 
size, weakness, or sterility. (Dnncin: Origni 
of Species, Gtli ed., p. 2. r >L) 


* In : t6r bring , v.t. [Pref. inter-, nnd Eng. 
bring (q.v.). J To bring between or omong. 

“May you Intrrbrtng 
Dally uow Joy», and never &lnw," 

Don tie ; Fclogur, Dec. M. l«ia 

In-tcr'- ca-lar, In tcr-ca la-rjf, a. (Lat. 

in terra laris, intercalnrius, fro in intercalo = to 
Intercalate ; Fr. intercolairc.] 

* I. Ord. lewg . : Inserted between or 

amnngst others. 


lids Intercalary line . . . weins to l>o Intended iu 
a choru* or himlen to the Ron#."— /tea Ma ; Viraii ; 
l’a*t. vIlL (Note.) 

II. Chron. : Inserted between or among 
others. Used uf months, or shorter periods of 
time, inserted into the calendar to make the 
astronomical and civil years more nearly co- 
incide. Unninlu* Is said to have intercalated 
two months into the Itoinnn year, which hsd 
Intlierlo consisted of ten months only. Nunm 
Intercalated a month every second year, nnd 
as the time for doing so was unfixed, the 
Pontillces placet! it nt such times ns might 
suit (he convenience of the government or or 
their ewn friends. 


In-tcr &r-tic*-u lar, m [Pref. inter-, ond 
Eng. nrtiadar (q.v.), J 

Anat.: Situated l*otween Jointa, aa Inter- 
articular flbrecarti luges and Iigumcnla. 

* In-tcr-£iu lie, a. (Lat. inter ~ between, 
nmongst; afff(a)=a bn 11 , a palace, and Kng. 


In-tcr* ca late, i\<. fl^it. intcrealatus, pa. 
par. of intercalo = lo proclnlm that soim-tldng 
has been Inserbd ; inter =5 between, and <w/o 
= to proclaim ; Fr. intercaler; Sp. iaterc«/ar , 
Ital. intefWare. ] 

* I. Ord. 1/ing. : To Insert l*ctween *r 
amnngst othera. 


II. Technically; 

1. Chron. : To insert a day, a month, &<x 
In a calendar. 


It WM the custom with Creeks to odd. or. *» it wu 

termed, to intercalate a month every other 

Fruit icy; On Buivry. lect xlv. 


2. Geol. : To insert, iidnslnce, or intrude a 
stratum between other strata. 


In-ter'-cal-at-ive, a. (Kng. tntemifaf(0,- 
-««] Tending to intercalate; that inter- 
calates. 


in ter ca-la'-tlon,s. [ f>at. Intercalatio. from 
intcrcalatus, pa. par. of intercalo ; Kr. lutercn- 
fafion ; S]>. intemifarion ; Ital. intercala 2 ioni.\ 

# L Ordinary iMngnagt: 

1. The net of intercalating or inaertiug be- 
tween others. 

2. The thing so intercalated. 

IL Technically : 

1. Chron. : The insertion of a day, a nionlb, 
Ac., in a calendar. 

2. Geol.: The insertion. Introduction or in- 
trusion of a stratum between or among 01 her 
strata. 

In tcr-c&r-ot-ic, «. [Mod. l^L inU'rcaroti- 
cua = of or belonging to the carotid artery. J 

Anat. : Situated on the inner side of tlio 
angle of division in tlio common carotid 
artery. Used of the intercarotic ganglion or 
glandule. 


m-tcr-9edc', r.f. A i. [Fr. inUrctder, Trorn 
Lat. intercede = to go between : inter- = be- 
tween, and cedo = to go ; ISp. iutercetler ; ItaL 
interccdere.) 

A, Intransitive : 


* I- To pass or occur intermediately ; to 
intervene ; to come between. 

" He aupj>o«eth that a r%st period interrrcxinl U-t irtcn 
that onglimtionfuwl »he *vo vhtreui ho livod."— Ualc 
Ony. of Ma nki ud. ( Todd.) 

2. To go, come, or act between as a peace- 
maker, with a view to reconcile parties at 
variance; to plead in favour of another; to 
mediate; to make intercession. (It is fol- 
lowed by for before the j>crson on whose l>e- 
hair intercession is made, and by with before 
the person to whom it is made.) 

" I lienre not one man open his month to tnh-Trrtiw 
for the otic tide r I! ithop Malt; Contempt. ; Hainan 

Hanged, <fa 

* B, Trans. : To go, come, or pass between. 

** Thoso Ruperflcea rtA.-et tho vn»U-*t quantity of 

Debt, which Imw the greatest refrsctlns power. iuul 
which »n^crcei/e incdlumn that diUer most ui tlieir ro- 
fr.ictiug denalties." .Vewton. 


■J To mediate arul intercede are both con- 
ciliatory acts ; the intercessor and mediator 
are equals or even inferiors ; to inteiyosc is an 
act of authority, and belongs most commonly 
to a superior: ono intercedes or interposes for 
the removal of evil ; one mediates for the at- 
tainment of good. To intercede and inlerjxtse 
are employed on the highest and lowest occa- 
sions; to mediate i s never employed but in 
matters of the greatest moment. ( Cmbbc 
Eng. Synon.) 


* In tcr-90 -dent, a. [Ijit. tntermtens, pr. 

par. of intercede to go l*c tween.) Coining 
or imsaing between; interceding, mediating. 

* In ter-96' dent ljf.adr. (Kng. inicrcrdcnt ; 
-ly.] By way of Intercession ; as an lutcr- 
ceilcr or intercessor. 


In-tcr~96’-dcr, «. [Eng. intercede) ; -rr. ) Ono 
who intercedes ; a mediator, an intercessor 

In-tcr-9dl'-lu-Inr. a. [Pref. inter-, and 

Eng. cellular (q. v.) ] 

Anaf., Situated t h> tween eel to les 

or culls : as, iutcrceiluLir a|vacc. 

lntorccllnlnr - canals, Intcrcclln - 
lar-passagcs, a. pi. 

Hot.: Spnees left Iwtwe^i cmitigiioitn e» lls 
In srnne species of plnnLs. I hi t^mdoTln thought 
they were ilesignusl ft*r tho i>ass:igo of sap, Imt 
In Xympbierieewt they Arc filltxl willi air. 

intorcollulox siKvccs, *. pL 

Bid. : Ojh’U Hpaew, or air -cavities, betwoco 
tho cells ol certain tqiecim. 

intoroollu lar substance, «. 

Bot. : A sulmtnneo allrgrtl toerment t/>-T*- 
ther the many minute rolls In tbo pircnehy . ^ 
of a plant. In tho higher plants Itconatiln: . * 
only n thin layer, wlnlo In Nostoc and aomn 


b ^n^tUn^Bh^ 1: tTnn/^ C -°T“' ?h,n ' b ° nCh: g °* g0m: thln ‘ thl9: 8tn ' a ? : OX » ,cct > Xonopbon. cp.t ln K . 

qji. tion, -slon — shun; -tton, -§lon « xhun. -clous, -Uous, -slous = alius, -bio, -die, Ac. = b^L dpu 
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other forms of aig* it constitutes a jelly. 
The intercellular aubstanee is only contiguous 
in cell-walls which have undergone a certain 
chemical change. 

In- ter-cept , v.t . [Fr. intercepter ; Sp. inter - 
ctptar; ltal. intercept are.] [Intercept, a.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To stop, take, or seize by the way or on 

the passage. 

•’ f II gathered flock* of friends, 

Marched towards St. Albans to intercept the queen. 
m Shakesp. : 3 Henry IV., u. L 

2. To obstruct or interrupt the passage of ; 
to stop. 

- Behind the hole I fastened to the pasteboard, with 
pitch, the blade of a sharp knife, to intercept ?°^ e 
part of the light which passed through the bole. — 
Newton: Optics. 

3. To obstruct or interrupt communication 
with, or progress towards ; to shut nut. 

Swarming o’er the dusky fields they fly. w 
New to the flowers, and intercept the sky. 

Dry den : Flower A Leaf, 220. 

* 4. To take away, to put an end to, to stop. 

••God will shortly intercept you r brethe."Wo.v« : 
Sxpot. nf Daniel x. 

* 5. To stop, to delay, to interrupt. 

‘ Being intercepted in your sport.” 

Shaketp. : Titut Andronscus. iL 3. 

II Math. : To include between. When a 
curve cuts a straight line in two points, the 
part of the straight line lying between the 
two points ia said to be intercepted between 
the two points. And, in general, that part of 
a line lying between any two points is aaid to 
be intercepted between them. 

In ter 9ept, * in ter cepte, a. k s. [Lat. 

interceptus, pa. par. of intercipio : inter- = be- 
tween, and capio= to taka, to catch.] 

* A. As culj.: Intercepted, included, com- 
prehended. 

••The arche meridian that Is contained or intercepts 
betwlxe the sighct and the equinocciaL —Chaucer : 
Astrolabe, pt. i»., § 29. 

* B. As suhst. : That which is intercepted ; 
specif., in geora., that portion of a line which 
lies between the two points at which it is 
intersected by other two lines, by a curve, by 
two planes, or by a surface. 

In ter-cept -er, s. [Eng. intercept ; -er.] One 
who or that which intercepts ; one who stops 
another. 

•• Thy intercepter full of desplgbt, bloody as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard end. —Shaketp. : 
Twelfth Night, iiL 4. 

* in-ter-cep'-tion, s. [Lat. intercept ia, from 
intercept m, pa. par. of intercipio. [Inter- 
cept, v.] The act of intercepting or stopping 
in the course ; stoppage, hindrance, obstruc- 

••Tbe king bath note of all that they Intend 
By interception, which they dream not of. 

Shab-tp. : Henry 1*. . it 2. 

• in-ter- 5 ep -tive, a. [Eng. intercept ; -ive.] 
Serin ng or tending t« intercept or stop. 

{n-ter 9 ess'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr.. from 
Lat. inte rcessio = a going between, from inter- 
cessus, pa. par. of intercede = to go between ; 
Sp. intercestom ; I tal. interccssio7ie.] The act of 
interceding ; mediation ; interposition between 
parties at variance, with a view to reconcilia- 
tion ; prayer to one party in favour of another : 
sometimes, but rarely, against another. 

*' The hymn of intercession rose." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL SI. 

In-ter- 9 ess’-ion-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. in- 
tercession ; -al.] Pertaining to, containing, or 
of the nature of intercession or entreaty. 

* in ter-cess -ion-ate (ss ss sh), v.t [Eng. 
intercession; -ate.] To make intercession to; 
to entreat. 

In tcr^cs -sor, * in -ter- ces- sour, s. 

[Fr. t?itei resseur, from Lat. intercessor cm, acc. 
of intercessor, front intercepts, pa. par. of 
intercede = to go between.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who intercedes or goes 
between ; one who makes intercession for 
others ; a mediator ; one who interposes be- 
tween parties at variance, with a view to 
reconcile them. 

"He. from wrath more cool. 

Came, the mild Judge and Intercessor both. 

To sentence man." Milton : P. L., x. 96. 

* II. Eccles. : A bishop who, duriug a va- 
cancy of a see, administers the bishopric till a 
successor is elected. 

• In-ter- 9 es-sor'-i-al, a. [Eng. intercessor; 
-wZ.] Of or pertaining to intercession or an 
intercessor ; intercessory. 


t in ter-9©s -sor-y, a. [Eog. intercessor ; - y .] 
Containing or of the nature of iutercessiou ; 
iutereediug. 

■’The Lord’s Prayer has an intercessory petition for 
our enemies ." — Ear berry (1720). 

* interchain', v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
chain (q.v.)] To chain or link together. 

” Two boaoma interchained with an oath." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, lL 2. 

The Folio reads interchanged. 

in ter change. * en tre-chaunge, "‘en- 
ter-change, * in-ter-chaunge, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. entrechanger, from entre (Lat. inter) = 
between, among, and changer = to chauge.] 

A- Intransitive: 

1. To exchange ; to give and take mutually. 

•• Full many strokes w 
Were interchanged twixt them two. 

Spenser: F. <<•.. IV. IiL 1.- 

2. To change mutually ; to put each in the 
place of the other. 

•• Again bis soul he interchanged 

With iriemld whose hearts were long estranged. 

Scott : L<uty of the Lake, i. S3. 

3. To cause to succeed alternately : as, To 
interchange cares with pleasures. 

B. Infra ns. ; To succeed alternately ; to 
change mutually. 

*• With some interchanging chauges of fortune, they 
begat, of a just war. the best child peace. — Sidney. 

* in -tcr-9hange, s. [Interchange, v.\ 

\. The act of interchanging or mutually 
changing ; the act or process of mutually 
giving and receiving ; exchange. 

••No interchange of experience wm necessary to 
lead the metallurgists of remote retlous to auuilar 
results.*’— Wilson • Prehistoric Man, cli. IX 

2. Alternate succession, change, alternation. 

" Sweet interchange 

Of hill and valley." Mdton : P. L..ix. US. 

3. Trade, commerce. 



•* Those have an interchange or trade with Elans. — 
Howell : Letters. 

in-ter- 9 hajige a-bll-i-ty, s. [Eng. inter- 
changeable ; -ify.j The quality or state of being 
interchangeable ; iaterehangeableness. 

in-tcr- 9 han , ge-a-ble, q. [Eng. interchange, 
-able.] 

I. Capable of being interchanged; admit 
ting of exchange: as, Two letters may be 
interchangeable. 

* 2. Following each other in alternate suc- 
cession. 

“The interchangeable weather of spring and au- 
tumn.” — Da mpier : Voyages (an. 1668). 

in-tcr- 9 han ge-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. inter- 
changeable; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being interchangeable. 

in-tor- 9 hange-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inter- 
changeabl(c) ; - ly -] lu an interchangeable 
manner ; alternately ; by reciprocation : so 
as to be interchangeable. 

•• The portions of the ele- 
ments they will have to be 
interchangeably traiismut- 
ahl e,"— Boyle: Works, 1. 660, 

TJ I ntercha ngeably 
posed : 

Her.: Placed or lying 
across each other, as three 
fishes, three swords, three 
arrows, &c., the head of 
each appearing between 
the tails, hilts, or butt- 
ends of the others. 

* in - ter - 9 han ge - ment, s. [Eng. inter- 
change; -merit.] The act of interchanging; 
exchange, mutual transfer. 

•‘A contract of eternal bond of love w 

Strengthened by interchangement of your rings. 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 

* in-ter- 9 hap‘-tcr, $. [Pref. inter , and Eng. 
chapter (q.v.).] Ao interpolated or interca- 
lated chapter. 

* in’-ter- 9 hccked, q. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. checked (q.v.).] Alternated, varied. 

»• Lend them mid ourselves through many year* 

Of sin and paiu— or few. but still of sorrow, 
Intcrchecked with an ins taut of brief pleasure. 

To Death.” Byron : Cain, L L 

*in-ter'- 9 id-en 9 e,s. [Lat. interddens, pr. par. 
of intercido inter- = between, among, and 
cado — to fall.] The act or state of falling or 
coining between ; occurrence, accident. 

•* Talking of the instances, the insults, the fwferci- 
deuces, communities of diseases, and all to show what 
books we have read.”—/*. Holland : Plutarch, p 608 


INTERCHANGEABLY 

POSED. 


m-ter'- 9 id ent, a. [Lat. interddens, pr 
par. of intercido.] Falliug or coming between. 

in-ter- 9 ip'-l-ent, a. & S. [Lat. interdpuns, 
pr. par. of intercipio = to iotercept (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Stopping or seizing by the way, 
or in the course ; intercepting. 

B. As snZisf. : One who or that which in 
tercepts or stops the course or passage. 

’’They commend repel lan te. but not with mneb 
aatri agency, unless a9 iiitercim"c?iti upou the parts. — 
ipueman; Surgery, vol. L. bx. L, «m. v. 

" in-tcr- 91 -sion, s. [Lat. iTitercisw, from in- 
tercteits, pa. 'par. of intercido =• to cut apart: 
inter- = between, among, and cado= to cut.] 

A cutting off; an interruption. 

" We may understand their t«terci«on, not abscinion 
or consu m ma t« deeolation . "—Brown e: Vulgar E rrours. 
bk. vii., ch. xiL 

* m-ter-cla- vic'-u-lSx, a. [Pref. inter-, ami 
Eog. clavicular.] 

Anat.: Between the clavicles, or collar 
bones. There are an iuterclavieular notch 
and ligament. 

* in ter-Close , v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng 
close, v. (q.v.).] To shut in, to inclose. 

•> To interclote some very minute and restless i-arti 
clea.” — Boyle : ll’orii, L 638. 

* ln-tcr-cloud', v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng 
cloud (q.v.).] To shut witbiu clouds; to 
cloud. 

•* Noue the least blackness interceded .hud 
So fair a day." Darnel : Ctvil 11 ars, v. 24- 

* m-ter-clude’, v.t. [Lat. inter cl uilo, from 
inter = between, among, and cZantfo = to shut. S 
To shut out from a place or course by some 
thing intervening ; to intercept, to interrupt, 
to cut off. 

* in-tcr-clu'-^ion, s. [Lat. interclusio , from' 
interclusus, pa. par. of intercludo.] [Inter 
clude.] A shutting off or out ; interception* 
obstruction. 

in-ter-col-l^-giate, a. Betweeu colleges 

in-tcr-col -line, a. [Lat. inter- = between ; 
coZZio = a hill, and Eng. suff. - tne .] 

* l. Ord. Lang. : Between hills. 

2. Geol. : Lying between the several vol 
canic cones or eminences produced by recent 
or remote eruptions. 

in-ter-co-lo’-m-aL a. [Pref. inter-, aud 
Eng. colonial (q.v:>.J Existing or exercised 
between colonies. 

*• The CongregatloiiJilUts of Australia And New 
Zealand have Just commemorated their jubilee by ■ 
series of intercolonial meetings at Sydney. — Dailt 
Newt, July 17. 1883. 

m-ter-co-lum'-nar, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. columnar (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Between any two structures colum- 
nar in form, as the iuteroolumnar fascia. 

in-tcr-co-lum ni a -tion, s. [Lat. inter- 
column ium, from inter- = between, and columna 
= a column, a pillar.] 

ArcZi; The space between two columns. 
"When columns are attached to the wall, this 
apace is not under such rigorous laws as when 
they are quite insulated ; for, in tlie latter 



INTERCOLUMNIATION. 


case, real as well as apparent solidity requires 
them to be uear each ether, that they may 
I letter sustain the entablatures they carry. 
The different intercoluiuuiatious are known as 
Pycnostyle (No. 1), Syatvle (No. 2), Diastyla 
(No. 3), Aneostyle (No. 4), and Eustyle (q.v.). 
In the Doric, however, the intercolumniation s 


arte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. », ce= e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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regulated by the disposition of the triglyphs 
In the frieze ; for the triglypha ought alwnys 
to be placed over the centre of n column, and 
the metope should he square. In the Tuscan 
interval, the architraves being of wood, tho 
space maybe considerably extended. Columns 
may be said to be either engaged or insulated ; 
when insulated, they are either placed very 
near the walls or at some considerable distance 
from them. With regard to engaged columns, 
or such as are near the walls of a building, 
the intercolumniations are not limited, but 
clejieiid on the width of the arches, windows, 
niches, or other objects, and the decorations 
placed within them. But columns that are 
e ntirely detached, and perform alone the office 
of supporting the entablature, as in peristyles, 
porches, and galleries, must be near each 
other, both for the sake of real aud apparent 
solidity, (IFcafe.) 

•In-tcrcom’-b&t, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
combat (q.v.).] A combat, an engagement. 

“ [They] at the polut of intercombat were." 

Daniel : Civil H'ar«. I. 62. 

R in-tcr-comc', v.i. [Pref. infer*, and Eng. 
come (q v.).] To come between ; to intervene, 
to interpose, to interfere. 

•Inter cem'-mon, v.i . [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. common (q.v.).] 

1. To have to do with or act in common or 
community with others ; to act, share, or 
participate with or among others. 

M Tito spirits of the wine do prey upon tho resold 
Juice of the body, aud inforcommon with the spirits 
of the body."— Bacon : ,V« t. Hist., 1 65. 

2. To use a common with others; to graze 
cattle on a common pasture; to enjoy or 
possess the right of feeding nr grazing on 
common. 

In'-ter com mon, *. [Interoommon, v.] The 
same as Inteacommonage (q.v.). 

H It was the right of intercomoinn that 

E lined Epping Forest for the Corporation of 
nndnii, and saved it for tiie public. While 
in at least one parish it was considered that 
all rights of common had been bought out ; 
the rights of intercommnn had been forgotten. 
No fences existed round that parish, on which 
account cattle from five other parishes crossed 
the unnoted boundary line. The rights of 
their owners would lie taken away if inclosures 
took place, hence none must be permitted, and 
any previously existing must be thrown open. 

* In ter com -mon-age (ago as Ig), *. 

[Pref. inter-, and Eng. commonage (q.v.).] A 
joint or mutual right of commonage; the 
privilege enjoyed by the inhabitants of two 
or more contiguous manors or townships of 
pasturing their cattle on the commons of each 
other. Called also intercommon. 

• In'-tor com-moned, a. [Pref. hi ter- ; Eng. 
common , and suit, -ed.) Having things in com* 
tn«n ; acting in common ; outlawed by n writ 
of interconnnoning (q.v.). 

" Those drsiwrrate in f er common al mm, who were 
ns It were limited from their houses."— llumet : Uht. 
Uum Time (on. 1679). 

* in tcr-com'-mon cr, s. [Pref. Inter-, and 
Eng. commoner (q.v.).] A joint. communicant. 

* In ter com' mon Ing, s. [Pref. inter- ; 
Eng. common , and sulf. -iwj.] 

* 1. (For dcf. see extract.) 

•* And upon that great numbers were outlawed ; And 
a writ wai Issued nut, that was Indeed legal , hut very 
aeldom used, called intercommoning : heeftiise It made 
all that harboured such iiersons, or did not seize them, 
when they had it lo their |>ower. to he Involved lu 
the same guilt."— Ilui-nrt .• Oum Time {an. 1676). 

2. The same as Intbucommon, and IN- 
TERCOM M ON ACE (q.V.). 

*In ter com rauno', t\L [Pref. infer-, and 
Eng. commune (q.v.).J 

Scots him : To maintain mutual intercourse 
or communication ; as, To intercommunc with 
rebels. 

•In ter com mun' Ic-a ble, «. [Pref. Li- 
ter-, anti Eng. communicable (q.v.).') That may 
or can be mutually communicated. 

• In tor c&m-mun -I-cato, v.i. A t. [Pref. 
infer-, and Eng. communicate (q.v.) ] 

A. Intro. >m. ; To maintain or hold mutual 
communication ; to communicate mutually. 

B. Trans. : To communicntu mutually ; to 
Interchange. 

"The rays . . . in trrrommuti Irate thn lights, as they 
may- bo sent to and fro.*'— P. Holland : data rch. p. 0M. 


* ln-ter-com-mun I-ca tlen, s. [Pref. 

inter-, and Eng. comma nicut ion (q.v.).] Mutual 
or reciprocal communicatiou. 

"Intercommunication of Ions, plain, wants, 

and wishes takes place between the horse and the 
cow ."— L i ndsay : Mind in (he Lower Animals, L 537. 

In-tcr-com-mun - mg, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eug. communing (q.v.).J The same as Inter- 
communion (q.v.). 

Letters of interccmmuning : 

Scots Law: Orders from the Scotch Privy 
Council, forbidding all and sundry from 
holding nny kind of intercourse or communi- 
cation with the persons therein denounced, 
on pain of being regarded as art and part in 
their crimes, and liable Accordingly. 

In ter -com- mun'- ion (ion as yun), s. 

I Pref. infer-, ami Eug. communion (q.v.).] 
Mutual communion ; intercommunication. 

" Au entire intercommunion with the Idolatrous re- 
ligions round them." — Law : Theory of llrligion, pt II. 

* ln-ter-com-mun -I ty, s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. community (q.v.).] 

1. A mutual communication or community ; 
intercommunication. 

"That intercommunity of Paganism, which will be 
explained hereafter." — Warburtm : Divine Legation, 
bk. Ii„ $ 4 . 

2. A state living or existing together in har- 
mony. 

* In-ter-com-par'-I §on, s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. comparison ^q.v.).] Mutual com- 
parison, as between the parts of one thing and 
the corresponding parts of another. 

* In-ter-com-plcx' I ty, s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. complexity.) Entanglement. ( Dt 
Quinccy: Spanish Nun, § 20.) 

in ter-con -dy lar, a. [Pref. infer-; Eng., 
Jfce. condyle, and stiff, -or.] 

Aivit. : Between the condyles : ns, the intcr- 
condylar fossa, or notch of the femur. 

* m-tor-con-nect’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. co Jinecf (q.v.).] To conjoin or uuite 
closely or intimately. 

* in-ter-con nec' tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. connccfton.] Reciprocal connectiou. (Dc 
Quincey : System of the J leavens.) 

ln-ter-con-ti nen’-tail, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. continental (q.v.).j Subsisting or carried 
on between dilTcreut continents : as, intercon- 
tinental traffic. 

in-tcr-cSs’-tal, a. & a. [Pref. infer-, and Eng. 

costal. J 

A. As odj.: Between the ribs. 

*[ There are intercostal arteries, veins, lym- 
phatics, muscles, aud nerves. 

B. Assubst. : Tl>e intercostal muscles. The 
external ones are directed obliquely down- 
wan Is and forwards from one rib to ’another. 
The internal intercostal muscles, placed deeper 
than the former, are attached to the inner mar- 
gins of the ribs and l heir cartilages. 

" For the ltructurc of the intercosfafs, midriff, £<$., I 
"hall refer to I>r, Will la, ami other anatom Dcr- 

ha't i .• J'hytico- Theology, bk. Iv., ch. vll. (Not*.) 

intercostal neuralgia. 

Path. : Pain along tho course of tho inter- 
costal nerves, those on tho left side from tho 
sixth to the ninth are tho most frequently 
affected ; common in amende and chlorotic 
females. It often precedes herpes zoster 
(shingles), and sometimes follows it in aged 
people. 

In-tcr-ces-to-, pref. [Lat. inter = between ; 
cosf(n) = a lili, rind o connective.] (See otym. 
ond compound.) 

lntorcosto humoral, «* 

Anot. : Connecting the humerus and the 
ribs. 

•j There is nn Intercosto-lmmeral nerve. 

In'-tor courso, * on tor-course, s. [Fr. 

entrr court, from Low Lat. intercursus com- 
merce ; Lat., ss interposition, from infer = be- 
t ween, amongst, and cure»* = a running ; carro 
— to run.] 

I. Connection or association by reri[>rocai 
notions nr dealings between two or more par- 
dons or countries ; lntercliungii of thought nr 
feeling ; commerce ; communicatiou ; associa- 
tion. 

" Til n re wax i»vi*r intrrctnirse 
lU twixl ihn llvhiif and I h« di-nd." 

\V urtlmxtrlh AIftieti.it i i / Margaret. 


2. An interview ; conversation. 

3. Sexual connection. 

"J The intercourse and commerce subsist onlj 
between persons : the comm unicat ion and con- 
nexion between persons and f lungs. The com- 
munication, in this sense, is u species cd infer- 
course ; namely that which consists in ilm 
communication of one's thoughts to another; 
the connection consists of a permanent inter- 
course. As it lespects things, commu niaiticv. 
is said of places in the proper sense ; o unce 
tion is used for things in the proper sense, a 
comm u n icat ion is kept up between two cou». 
tries by means of regular or irregular convex 
ances; a connection subsists between tv> 
towns when the inhabitonts trade with ea«d. 
other, intermarry, and the like. (Crabb : Kuj 
Synon.) 

t in ter cross', v.t. & t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
cross (q.v.). J 

A. Trans : To effect fertilization by means 
of another strain, variety, or species. [|y. 

TERCROSS. ] 

"The view p«nenUly entertained by natnralUU i* 
that species when, intrrcrottrd have been specially en 
duwed with sterility, iu order t < prevent th*!rcutifa- 
b I ou . " — Darwin : Origin o/ H/wct- i (id. J8C9). p 

B. Intrans. : To become impregnated in the 
manner described under A. 

" If there exist organic brings which never fr?o— 
cr ou. “—Darwin : Origin gf Spccict 'cd. 1869). ji. ll'J. 

in'-tcr-cross, [Intercross, t».] 

Biol. : A cross between individuals of the 
same variety, but what breeders cull another 
strain. Its effect is to give great vigour ond 
fertility to the offspring, buch inten rossing 
was discovered by Mr. Darwin and oi hers to 
be incalculably more extensive in nature than 
had been believed. Though most plants ai> 
hermauhrodite, yet intercrossing with othei 
individuals is the rule, the ugeucy of insects 
being largely exerted to efieet the result 
[Cross- fektiuzation.] 

"Occasional intercrouct take pliwe with all anlnuLla 
and with all ]>lauta."— Darwin : Origin c <f .Spccw* led. 
1 86V), p. 119. 

• In tcr-cur', v.i. t ntercurro = to run 

or come between : inter- — between, among, 
and cio*ro — to ruu.] To come between; to 
intervene. 

" Inti lilts cross accident s may intrreur and daat 
them to pi ec*a"— Scoff • Christian Life. pt. L. cb. 11L 

• In ter curled', o. [Pref. infer-, and EDg 

cuWt't/.] With curls mutually intertwined. 

• In ter-cur'-rcn5c, *. [Lat. iafc^camiu, 
pr. par. of infercwrro.J [Iktekcur.] A i>asa 
ing between ; an occurrence ; intervention. 

" Tho least inf recurrent:* of fortune.''—/’. Hollar » 
Plutarch, p. 1,086. 

In-ter-ciir'-rcnt, a. & s. [Lat. tufcrcurren.*. 
l»r. ]>ar. of in-ftrcarro.] [Intercur.] 

A. As adjcctii'c: 

I. Ord. Lang.: Running or coming between ; 
occurring between ; intervening. 

"Tlieobhhig mid flowing uf lb* tea, Dc* Cartcn as 
criheth to iliu praitor pmuturo made upon the air I » 
tho moon, and the inf ereiirrenf ethereal subut-uico."— 
/log Is : l) 'orks, 1. 41. 

II. Path. : A term used of a malady gener 
ntecl or arising during the progress of anolhci 
disease, ami miming its course at the sanir- 
time as the first. 

* B. Assubst.: Anything which comes lr 
between or intervenes. 

" Elk* a piny or Int.-rhid*. with many daiigcrou* in 
trreurrentt," P. Holland . Plutarch, p. 9\>K 

• In-tor-cut*. v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. cuf, 
v.] To intersect. (Howell : Ptirly of Beasts, 
p. 5.) 

In tor-cu-ta' ni$ oiis, n. [Pnf. Lifer-, a ml 
Eng. niliiiirmir (q.v.).j Existing between o» 
under tin- skin. 

• In ter dAsh', v.t. [Pref. fnfzr-, and Eng 
dash (q.v.).j TimIiisIi ut intervals; to Inter 
s perse. 

” A protipur (nbnfxrVil with many a 

Cowt-rr Table Tall. 5M 

• In' ter deal, • In ter dcalc, >. f IT. i 

inter-, and Eng. deal (q.v.). Mutual dealing , 
traffic ; commerce. 

"The t riding mid ititmiralr with other turflm 
round almnt "—Sftrnsrr : Ireland 

•In tor deal', r.l. (Intirpeal, s . ] To 
firry on mulnal intercourse; t«> Intrigue. 

*' York and hi* util* could not, while life rvmaUie.1, 

'I'lnuiiili tli n* dl»i«rr»wl, Imt work ami fnlemeif. 

Daniel: Civil li ar*, i It «. 


boll, b^; pout, JdA^l; cat, 50II, ohorus, 9lnn, benph; ro, gom; thin, |hls; aln, : oxjioot, J^onophon, exist, ph C 
-clan, -tlnn « shan- -tlon, -slon =* shun; *9lon *= zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -Me, -dlo, Ao. ^ bt>l. a^L 
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interdentel— interestingness 


In-ter-den'-tel, In-ter-den -til, «. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. dentel, dentil (q.v.).] 

1. Mach. : The space betweea teeth or coga. 

2. Arch. : The space betweea two dentils. 

* In-ter-do-pend'-enge, *m-ter-dc- 
pen'-den-gy, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
dependence, dependency (q.v.).] Mutual de- 
pendence. 

"The old and true Socratic thesis of the intent*, 
pcndm-e of virtue and knowledge."— Matthew A mold : 
last Essays. (I'ref.. p. xxxlJ 

* In ter-de-pend -ent, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. dependent (q.v.).] Mutually depeadent. 

4 in - ter do - struc - tlve -ness, s. [Pref. 

inter-, aad Eng. t/esfnnfa'eness.] The act or 
quality of mutual destructiveuess. (Godwin : 
Mandeville, ii. 103.) 

(n ter diet', * entre-dit-en, v.t. [Inter- 

D1CT, S.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : To forbid ; to prohibit or 
debar by an interdict. 

“The injunction by her brother laid , , . 

That interdicted all debate." 

IVordsicorth , IV hit c Doe of Rylston*, iv. 

2. Ecdes. : To lay under an interdict ; to visit 
with thespiritual penalties ofan interdict(q.w). 

” Adrian the Fourth . . . interdicted the city of 
Rome because the people had in a tumult wounded a 
cardinal.*— Clarendon : Religion A Policy, ch. iv. 

E In general literature, the verb, in this sense, 
has given place to the expression “to lay 
under an interdict,” but both are still used by 
ecclesiastical writers. 

In-ter-dict, 4 In ter dicte, 5. [Low La t. 
interdiction — a kind of excommunication ; 
Lat. interdictum = a decree of a judge, neut. 
aing. of interdictns, pa. par. of interdico = to 
pronounce judgment between two parties, to 
decree : inter- — between, among, aad dico = 
to speak, to utter ; Fr. tufcrcfff.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : A prohibition ; a forhidding; 
a prohibitory decree or order. 

*’ The*e are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the toudmig of these viands {inre." 

Milton . J>. Ii.. it 569. 

II. Technically: 

\. Old Rmiian Civil Law: A decree of the 
prador pronounced between two litigants 
sometimes enjoining, but more frequently pro- 
hibiting , something to be done. The inter- 
diction of any one from fire and water— i.e., 
from obtaining those necessaries at Rome waa 
tantamount to banishment from the city. 

2. Roman Ecclcs . Law tC Hist. : An ecclesias- 
tical censure by which persons are debarred 
from “ the use of certain sacraments, from all 
the divine offices^ and from Christian burial.” 
It is a commingling and development of the 
New Testament excommunication with the 
interdict of the Roman prsetor [lj. It could 
be directed against prominent individuals, 
kings, for instance, or against localities, as 
small as a parish or as large as an empire. 
Interdicts seem to have commenced with 
bishops in the ninth century ; Ilinckmar. bi- 
shop of Laon in France, having laid a parish 
of his diocese under ail interdict in the year 
870. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) launched an 
interdict against the Emperor Henry FV\, 
which ultimately led to the humiliating sub- 
mission of the latter at Canossa. After the 
murder of Thomas h Becket oil Dec. 27, 1170, 
Pope Alexander suspended divine service in 
the cathedral for a year, which was of the 
nature of an interdict. On March 23, 120S, 
Pope Innocent III. placed England under an 
interdict, which was not removed till Dec. 6, 
1213. On Dec. 17, 153S, Pope Paul 111. pub- 
lished a bull excommunicating and deposing 
Henry VI II., and placing the kingdom under 
an interdict. Various other interdicts were 
aent forth. The Canon Law gradually intro- 
duced mitigations in the severity of interdicts. 
Baptisms and confirmations might be admin- 
istered to persons in danger of death ; penance 
was open to all but those who had caused the 
issue of the interdict ; marriage was permitted, 
but without solemnities, faithful ecclesias- 
tics might be buried in the churchyard, but 
in silence, priests might be ordained if there 
were not enough previously, there might be 
Low Mass every week, and High Mass at the 
five great festivals of Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
sunday, Corpus Christi, and the Assumption. 
In April, 160(3, Pope Paul V. placed the republic 
of Venice under an interdict, which was met 
by determined and effectual resistance from 
the government, and soon afterwards inter- 
dicts fell into disuse. 


3. Scots Law: An order of the Court of 
Session having the same purpose and effect as 
an injunction of the English Court of Chancery. 
•‘This gentleman threatens to ohtalu an interdict to 
prevent this useless antiquarian work going forward.” 
— Pail Mail Gazette, Sept. 4, 1834. 

In-ter-dic'-tion, s. [Lat. interdictio, from 
inteulictus, pa. par. of interdico; Fr. interdic- 
tion.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The act of interdicting, for- 
bidding, or prohibiting; a prohibition ; a pro- 
hibitory decree. 

'• Sternly He pronouuced 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dreadful.” Milton : P. L., viiL 334. 

2. Scots Law: A system of judicial or of 
voluntary restraint, provided for those who 
from weakness, facility, or profusion are liable 
to imposition. It is judicially imposed by 
order of the Court of Session, generally pre- 
ceding an action at the instance of a near 
kinsman of the facile person on proper evi- 
dence of the facility of the party, or voluntarily 
imposed by the party himself, who executes a 
bond binding himself to do nothing that will 
alfect his estate without the consent of certain 
persons named. 

3. Ecclcs . ; The same as Interdict (q.v.). 

*' His spiritual artillery, the thunder and lightning 
o 1 his excommunications and interdictions."— Claren- 
don : Religion A Policy , ch. ix. 

4 In-ter dic’-tlve, a. [Eng. interdict; -ire.] 
Having power to interdict, forbid, or prohibit. 

“By that hiterdictioe sentence."— Milton : Animad. 
on Keinons. Defence. 

* In tcr-dlc -tor-y, a. [Eng. interdict ; -on/.] 
Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of an in- 
terdict ; serving to interdict. 

In ter-dlg'-I tal, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
digital.] Between the fingers. 

4 m-tcr-dlg'-l-tate, r. t. & t. [Lat. inter = 
between, among, and digitus = a finger.] 

A. Trans. : To insert between the fingers ; 
to interweave. 

B. Intrans. : To be interwoven ; to com- 
mingle ; to run into each other like the fingers, 
when those of one hand are inserted between 
those of the other. 

* in-ter- dig-I ta'-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, aud 

Eng. digitution.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: The state of inserting the fingers 
of oae hand between those of the other. 

2. Fig.: Entanglement. 

II. Anat.: The apace between fingers or 
finger like processes. (Owen.) 

in'-ter-duge, s. [Lat. infer = betweea, 
among, and duco - to lead.] 

Carp. : An inter tie (q.v.). 

In ter e-qul-noc -tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. 

inter-, nad Eng. equinoctial (q.v.).] Coining 
between the equinoxes. 

* in ter-ess', V.t. [Fr. inttresser ; Ital. in- 
tercssare ; Sp. intcressar.] [Interest, v.] 

1. To interest, to concern, to affect. 

M Our sacred laws, and Just author! tie 
Are intereu'd therein." 

Ben Jomon : Sejanus, tlL L 

2. To make interested. 

•‘Have interest'd, in either’* cause, the most of the 
I talian Princes." — J/auinger : Duke of Milan, i. L 

* In’-tcr-ess, s. [Interess, v.] Interest, 
right, or title. 

*' Jlay challenge aught in Heaven's interesse." 

Spenser : F ({., Y1I. vt. S3. 

ln-ter-est', v.t. & i. [Formed, by partial con- 
fusion with the noun, from the pa. par. in- 
teress' d of tli e verb to interess (q.v.). (Skeat.)'] 
A. Transitive : 

1. To engage the attention 'of ; to awaken 
an interest in ; to concern ; to excite emotion 
or passion, generally in favour of something, 
but sometimes id opposition ; to affect, to 
move. It is followed by in before that which 
arouses interest, and for hefore the person. 

* 2. To be concerned with or interested in ; 
to concern ; to be mixed up with. 

3. To give an interest or share io ; to cause 
to participate in. 

4. (Reflex.) To concern, excite, or exert on 
behalf of another. 

'• This was a goddess who used to interest herself In 
marriages. 1 '— Addison : On Medals. 


* 5. To place or put in or amongst. 

*' Interested him smuiig the Gods.” — CJkiprrjua. 
{Ogilcie.) 

B. Intrans. : To be interesting; to arouse 
interest or concern. 

In'-ter-est, s. [O Fr. (Fr. interet), from Lat. 
i nte rest = it is profitable, it concerns; third 
pers. sing., pr. t., indie, of intersnm = to be 
between, to concern : inter= between, among, 
and su?n,=:tn be ; O. Sp., Port., & Ital. intc - 
resse; Sp. inferes.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Excitement of feeling, whether pleasant 
or painful ; concern, sympathy, feeling. 

" So much interest have I hi thy sorrow.’* 

Shaketp. : Richard III., ii 3 

2. Advantage, good, profit, concern, utility. 

"Tis manifestly for the interest of humane society.* 

’—Clarke: On the Attributes. (Introd.) 

3. Influence with or over others : as, To 
have interest with the Government. 

4. Share, portion ; participation in value : 
as, He has parted with his interest in the 
business. 

* 5. Possession, property. 

•• Interest of territory, cures of state.” 

zhaktsp. : Lear, L L. 

* 6. Claim, right, title. 

*’ He hath more worthy interest to the state than 
thou. ' tshahesp : 1 Henry in. a. 

7. A selfish regard for private profit or ad- 
vantage. 

8. In the same sease as II. 1. 

9 Any suqdus of advantage ; an addition. 

,f You shall have your desires with interest.' 

is httkesjK : 1 Henry / I'., iv. 3. 

10. A collective name for those carrying on 
or interested in any particular business, mea- 
sure, or the like. 

11. Technically: 

1. Comm. ; An allowance made for the 
use of borrowed money. The money, on 
which interest is to be paid, is called the 
principal. The money paid is called the inter- 
est. The principal and interest, taken to- 
gether, are called the amount. The ratio of 
the principal to the interest, per annum, ia 
the rate or rate per cent. Interest is either 
simple or compound. Simple interest is the 
interest upon the principal, during the time 
of the loan. Compound interest is the inter- 
est, not only upon the principal, but upon 
the interest also, as it falls due. 

r . The exaction of interest was prohibited 
In England in 1197 and 1436. It was legalized, 
the rate being fixed at 10 per cent., in 134.% 
prohibited in 1552, restored in 1570, and re- 
duced to 3 per cent, in 1713. In the United 
States, each state has a legal rate of interet. 
differing in the different states. 

2. Law: Chattel real, as a lease for years, 
or a future estate ; also any eatate, right, or 
title Id realty. 

m-ter-est-cd, pa. j >ar. & a. [Interest, v.l 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Affected, moved; having the feelings or 
passions moved or excited. 

2. Having an interest, concern, or share In ; 
concerned. 

3. Biassed or liable to be biassed or preju- 
diced through personal iuterest; not impartial. 

4. Done through or for personal interest or 
for personal motives ; not disinterested. 

"The interested Ieuieucy which he had *hown to 

rich delluqueuts."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

5. Too regardful of private profit or advan- 
tage ; selfish. 

* in -ter-est-ed-ness, s. [Eng. interested ; 
-ntss.] 

L The quality or state of being interested. 

2. A regard for ooe’s own private views or 
profit. (Richardson : Clarissa, ii. 243.) 

in- ter - est - ing, a- [Eng. interest; -ing.J 
Arousing or exciting iuterest; engaging the 
attention or curiosity ; exciting or liable to 
excite the feelings or passions. 

*• That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensue*. 
Filled up at last with interesting news." 

Coxrper Conversation, 594- 

* In' ter-5st-Ing-ly, arfr. [Eng. interesting; 
dy.) In an interesting manner; so as to Inter- 
est. 

* in'-ter-est-Ing-ness, s. [Eng. interesting; 
-ness.] The quality orstateof being interesting. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, th£re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
©r, wore, w<?lf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, oe = 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•fl-ter-fcV-el-al (ei as shi), a. [Pref. 
infer-, and Eng. facial (q.v.).] 

Geom. : Included between two plane faces. 
An interfacial angle of a polyhedron is a 
diedrnl angle included between two fucea of 
the polyhedron. All interfncial angles of a 
regular polyhedron are equal to each other. 

In ter-fem'-or-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 

jc month] 

Anat. £ Zool. : Between the thighs. 

intcrfemoral - membrane, s. The 

membrane connecting the posterior limba of 
a bat. 


m-ter-fer'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. interfering; 
dy.] In an iutericring manner; by inter- 
ference. 

* in ter-flow', v.i. [Pref. Inter-, and Eng. 
flow (q v.).] To flow in. 

" Wh it wny the current cold 
Of Northern Ocean with htrous tide* doth interjlav 
and snail." /■. MuUaud C.imdm, j*. 12. 

* In -ter'-flu-ent, a. [Lai. inlerfluens, pr. 
par. of interjluo — to flow between or among : 
inter- = between, among, and flno = to flow.] 
Flowing or floating between or among. 

“Upon tho Agitation of some inler/tuent ruhtllo 
matter. "—Hoyle : ll’orlr, il. &0S. 


In ter fere', * en tyr -fer-yn, * en-te- 
fair, * in-ter-feere, p.i. [u. Fr. entreferir 
— to exchange blows : entre = between, and 
ferir = to strike.} 

I. Ordtanry /.a>i0K«<7e : 

1. To intermeddle, to interpose, to inter- 
vene ; to enter into or take a part in anything. 

"With which the English Parliament could oot 
In 'erf ere." — Macaulay : Hitt Enj., ch. 11. 

H It is followed by in or with. 

2. To come into collision ; to clash ; to lie 
tn opposition : as, Claims or interests interfere. 

IL Technically: 

1. Farr. : (See extract). 

" A lior*« la said to Interfere when the sida of one of 
bis shoe* strikes against and hurts one of hb fetlocks : 
or the hitting oneleg against another, and striking off 
the skin .”— Farrier t Dicfiouary. 

2. Phys. (Of two things): To exert a mutual 
action so as to increase, diminish, or destroy 
each other’s action. Used of raya of light, 
heat, sound, Ac. 

tn ter-fer'-en§e, s. [Eng. interfer(e); -ence.\ 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of interfering or inter- 
meddling ; interposition, intervention, espe- 
cially in matters with which one has no con- 
cern, and which had belter be left alone. 

2. The act or stale of clashing or being iD 
opposition. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Farr. : The art of interfering or striking 
the hoof or shoe of one hoof against the fet- 
b**k of the opposite leg, so as to break the 
a.* in or injure the flesh. 

2. Phys. : The mutual action, iu certain cir- 
cumstances, of two streams of light or air, 
vii 'rations of sound, undulations of wavea, Ac., 
coining in contact so as to affect each other. 
Used especially of light. [*;] 

3. Football: The act of protecting a fellow- 
player. wbo lmlds tho ball and desirca to nio 
with it, from being tackled by the opposing 
players. [See Tackle, v.t., I. 3.] 

U Interference of light : 

Optics .* The mutual action which two lumi- 
nous rays exert upon each oilier when the 
undulations meet in different phases. If two 
very small holes are made mar eaeh other in 
the shutter of a dark room, two divergent 
luminous cones will result. If caught upon a 
white screen fringes will appear where they 
overlap. The same effect is produced If the 
light from a luminous point of any kind be 
received upon two slightly inclined mirrors, 
or two prisms, so ss to cause the rays to en- 
croach upon each other. It is duo to alt the 
series of waves reinforcing each other wher- 
ever they coincide in phase, mid extinguishing 
each other where the phases are contrary. 
The same effects are produced more gorgeously 
by polarized light (q.v.), and by the interfer- 
ence of the two seta of waves reflected from 
the two surfaces of a thin Him, as of a soap- 
bubble. 

iwryual interference : Relief by surgery. 

In tor for'-er, «. [Eng. interfere); -sr.) One 
who or that which interferes. 

In -tor-fer'-lrig, pr. par.,n.,ks. [iNTrnrEurc.] 

A. Am pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Given or Inclined to inter- 
meddling In matters with which ooo bos no 
concern ; officious. 

C. As rubstantivs: 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. The act of intermeddling ; Interposition ; 
Interference. 

i. The act or stale of clashing or being in 
opposition. 

IL Farr. £ Phys. : [ I j^terfruknce, IL). 


* in ter'- flu ous, a. [Lat. interfluus, from 
interjluo = to flow between or among.) Inter- 
fluent. 


* in ter fold'-ed, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
folded (q.v.).] Folded or clasped together, in- 
tertwined. 

** Kneels down hef<«re tbe Eternal’® throne ; end. with 
bauds interfohle ri." 

Longfellow : Children of the LordCt Supj*r. 

In ter-fd li a' ceoiis (co ns sh), a. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. foliaceous (q.v.).] 

Hot. : Situated between opposite leavea. 
Used of flowera on peduncles or of stipules. 

* In -ter-f o'-H-ate, t-.f. [Lat. t n ter- = be- 
tween, among, and folium. - a leaf.] To Inter- 
leave. 

" I will take care to *eod you y» interfoltated copy.** 
—Evelyn: Memoir t, Aug. 17, 


in ter- firet -ted, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
fretted (q.v.).] 

Her. : Interlaced. (A > 
term applied to any bear- 
ings linked together, one 
within the other, as keys 
interlaced in the bows, 
or one linked into tbe 
other.) 

* In-ter-frie'-tlon, s. 

1 Pref. inter-, and Eng. interfuetted. 
friction (q.v.).] A rub- 
bing together ; mutual friction. (I.it. £ fig.) 

" Kludling a fire hy Intcrfrtction o t dry stick*.*'— /)« 
Quincey: Spanish Xun, § ]$, 



* in ter- ful- gent, a. [Lat. interfulgens, pr. 
par. of interfulgeo = to shine between : inter - 
= between, among, and fnlgeo = to ahine.] 
IShiuing between. 


* Interfuse’, v.t. [Lat. inter - =. between, 
among, and/usua = poured.) 

1. To pour, scatter, or spread betweeu or 
amongst. 

" A sense suhllnie 

Of something far more deeply inter/ujed.' 

\Vor<L<worth • Tinteen Abbey, 

2. To mix up together; to commix, to asso- 
ciate. 


• In-ter-f u-?lon, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
fusion (q.v.).] The act of pouring or spread- 
ing together ; close mingling or fusion. 

In to r- g&n-gll - on-Ic, a. [ Pref. i ntcr-, and 

Eng. ganglionic.] 

Zool. : Between the ganglions. Used of 
nervous chords in the Intervals of tho gan- 
glions, which they connect. (Oiwi.) 

* In-tcr'-ga tor 5. [Seo def.) A corrup- 
tion or con t ruction for Interrogatory (q v.). 

** Charge u» thereupon lnferjnt->rtr$. m 

eJuikrrp. ■ Merchant <\f t'<mf<v, t. 

“ r.l-tcr-gorn', v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Mid. 
Eng. gem = grin.] To exchange grins or 
snarls. 

" The cAffer dog* . . . s!t grimly interfferniTVj. n 

Oylvttlrr ; l Kray, i. 9.18. 

In tor-gla-91 nl (or 91 as Shl), a. [Pivf. 
inter-, ami Eng. glacial (q. v.).] 

Geol. : Occurring between two periods of 
glacial oction. 

lntorglaolal -period, #. 

Geol : The name given hy rrofeosor Hei r 
to a warm interval intercalated between two 
periods of glacial action. [Ot,ACiAt.-PEUioi>.] 

In-ttfr-hro’ mal, In-tor-ho' mol, a. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. hatmal, hemal. ] 

Irhlhy. : Situated between the luemal pro- 
ceases or Hplties. Used specially of the inter- 
haMiial bones which pass up from tho sjmccs 
between the Inetual spines. 


In’ ter-lm, s. A a. [Lat.- in the meantime.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The meantime; the inte*^ 
vcniiig time or period. 

,r lt will be Abort : the interim fa mine ; 

Aud a uiiui'* Ulo* uo iui»n? than to ^ay, oo*." 

.'itmKrfjt. : Hamlet, v. X 

2. Hist. : Various temporary arnmgeinenta 
during the Reformation struggle ot the six- 
teenth ceutury. One published by the Diet 
of Uarisbon, July 29, 16-11, was to 1* iu force 
till u General Council m«*l. The Augsburg 
Interim, which was sent llist bv Charles V., 
and was read btfoie the Diet of Augsburg, 
May 15, 154S, was intended to rrcouctlc the 
Catholics mid IVolestants, nn object in which 
it failed. That prepared under the auspices 
of the Saxon Elector Maurice, Dec. 22. 1548, 
was called the l.eipsic Interim. Iu it Me- 
Inncthnn and various other Protestant theo- 
loginns treated of “tilings indifferent " and 
the exteut to which the 1 nlt-rim of Charles V. 
might be accepted. [AnuruoRisTir.] 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, connected with, 
or intended for an inters ening period > »f time ; 
temporary ; intended to last only till a certain 
fixed time or date. 

"The director* luivo declared an fnferUn dividend at 
the rate of 5 i»er cent, per annum .*'— Dailu TtU'jr aok. 
Sept. 10, 1854. 

Interim decree: 

Scots Law : A decree disposing of part of a 
cause, but leaving the remainder unexhausted. 

* in’- ter Im 1st, s. [Eng. interim; - ist .] 

Ecdes. Hist. : One wlio accepted or sup- 
ported the Interim. [Intf.rim, A. 2.) 

* In-ter-im-Ist -Ic, a, [Eng. interim ; -Wic.] 

1’ertaming to, or existing during an interim. 

m-ter'-I-or, * in ter I our, a. & s. [Lat., 

comp, of interns = within.) 

A. vis adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Within ; internal ; being within any 
limits, inelosuic, or substance; the opposite 
to erfrrior (q.v.). 

” He, that attend! to hi* Interior *elt “ 

Coict-er : 7VuJt. lit z:\ 

2. Inland ; remote or distant from the coast, 
frontier, or limits : as, the inferior p/uts of a 
country. 

II. Geom. : Lying within. An interior angle 
of a polygon is an angle included h« tween two 
adjacent sides nnd lying within the polygon. 

[ I NTERIOU-A NOLES. ] 

B. As substantive : 

1. The internal pari of anything; Iheinsldo: 
as, the interior of a house. 

2. The inland parts of a country or kingdom. 

3. Tho home or domestic affairs of n country ; 
lienee that braoch of tho government having 
charge of the same, ns, in this country, the 
Department of the Interior; iu France, the 
Miniatry of the Interior, Ac. 

•I. A painting or theatrics! scene represent- 
ing the interior of a building. 

*’ It 1* A cottage fuferfir. with an old inotln-r Mwtcd.* 
— .U/wntrurn, 8cpt. 13, U‘4. |i. 341. 

*j For the difference between interior aud 
inside , seo Insiue. 


intorior-angles, s. pi. 

Geom. : The nngles formed wlthiu eny figure 
by two adjacent side*. 



/ 


11 

Thus, In thn trfanglo a nr, the angles au(\ 
b c a, and CaU aiu interior angles, ns distin- 
guished from \ni> and A* r f which are extvi lor 
angles, .similarly in the Hec<>ml tlgnre tbe 
angles r 11 k, i» n i:, r k n, and o i: u are interior 
ongles, and tho angles aiic, a hd, r i : n, and 
okii exterior angles. The angles cue and 
n k k nre Interior lutjaeeiil aiigb-s with lespect 
to one nnd uko, and tin* angb-s cue and 
Deo are Interior ami opposite angles. 

Intorlor planets, s. pL 

A stron. : The name as 1 n feii ton-rLAN rrs(q.v .\ 


boil. h6$; pdilt, JenVJ: cat, coll, chorua, 9hln, bench; go, &om; thin, ^hls; aln, n$; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxlah mg. 
-clan, tton « nlian. -tlon, -aion-ahun; -tlon, -*lon « zhun. -tlous, -a I ous, -clous * shus. -bio, -dlo, &o. = hoi. doL 
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interiority— interlink 


Interior-screw, s. A screw cut on an 
interior or bollow surface, as of a nut, bnrr, 
nr tap-liole ; a hollow or socket screw. 

Interior-slope, s. 

Fort. : The slope of the embankment from 
the crest inward toward the body of the place. 
[Asattis.] 

* In-ter-i-or'-l ty, s. [Eng. interior; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being interior. 

4 m-ter'-i or-ly, * Ln-ter-i^mr-ly, adv. 
(Eng. interior ; -ly.] On or in the interior; 
internally. 

“ The divine nature bur tain a and interiourly nour. 
lsheth all things."— Donne : Hist. Septitagint, p. 205. 

* in-ter-ja'-cen- 9 y, s. [Eng. interjacent); 

<y-) 

1. The quality or state of being interjacent ; 
the act or state of lying between or among. 

" England and Scotland is divided only by the inter* 
farrncy of the Tweed."— Hale: Orig. cf Mankind. 

2. That which lies between. 

"Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, 
etorms. shoars, and every interjaccncy irregulates."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., cb. xvii. 

’in ter-ja’ 9ent, a. [Lat. interjacens, pr. 
par. of interjaceo ~ to lie between ; inter = 
between, among, and jaceo — to he.] Lying 
between or among ; intervening. 

" Berkeley, by the wav. does not admit this last ele* 
ment in our judgment— the number of interjacent 
objects.”— J. S. Mill : Dissertations ; Berkeley t Life A 
Writingt. 

* in-ter-jac u late, v.t. [Lat. inter = be- 
tween, and jo'culor = to throw, to cast.] To 
utter as an interjectional expression. 

•“O Dieu ! que n'-ai-je pu le voir?* interjaculate! 
Mademoiselle.* — Thackeray : The Xewcomes, cb. viL 

*In-tcr-jah'-gle, v.i . [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
jangle (q. v.).] To make a dissonant, discordant 
voice, one with another; to talk or chatter 
noisily. 

•* For the divers disagreeing cords 
Of interjangling ignorance." 

Daniel : Musophilus. 

* Interject', v.t. & i. [Lat. interjectus, ps. 
par. of intcrjicio = to throw between : inter = 
between, among, and jacio = to throw ; Fr. 
interjecter.] 

A. Trans,: To throw or cast between or 
among other things ; to insert. 

"The papers contained sixty-fonr [questions], and 
the rest were interjected with the accustomed vehe- 
mence."— PolZ Mall Gazette, March 26, 1S81. 

B. Intrans. : To come between ; to inter- 
vene ; to interpose. 

"The confluence of soldiers interjecting rescued him." 
— Buck. 

In-ter jec'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. interjec- 
lioncm , acens. of interjcctio = a throwing be- 
tween, an interjection, from interjectus, pa. 
par of interjicio .] [Interject.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of throwing in or 
between ; insertion, interposition. 

"The loud noise which maketb the interjection of 
laughing.'*— Bacon, (Todd.) 

2. Gram. : A word thrown in parenthetically 
In speaking or writing between words used iu 
construction to express some emotion or pas- 
sion, as exclamations of joy, sorrow, pain, 
astonishment, &c. 

*‘I forbear not only swearing, but all interjections 
of fretting, as pugb 1 pish 1 and the like.*'— Tutler, N o. 
11L 

in -ter-jec-tlon-al, a . [Eng. interjection ; 
- al . ] 

1. Thrown in parenthetically between other 
words or phrases : as, an interjectional obser- 
vation. 

"The interjectional employment of common words 
or Incomplete phrases."— Whitney: Life A Growth of 
Language, cb. x. 

2. Of the nature or character of an inter- 
jection. 

"Interjectional utterance ends where speech be- 
gins."— WUs on Prehistoric Man, iL 370. 

2. Consisiing of or characterized by inter- 
jections or involuntary exclamations. 

* in-ter-jec'-tion-al-ly f odv. [Eng;, intcr- 
jectional ; -ly. ] In manner of an interjection ; 
as an interjection. 

* In ter jec -tion-ar-y, a. TEng. interjec- 
tion; -ary.] The satneas Interjectional^.v.), 

* In ter ject'-u-ral, a. [From a Active Eng. 
interjectur(e) ; Ai!.]' The same as Interjec- 
tional (q.v.). 

"He rapped out a dozen tnterjectural oaths."— 
SAtfridan : Rivals, il. 1. 


* in-ter-join', * in-ter -joyne, v.t. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. join, (q.v.).] To join mutu- 
ally ; to unite, to many. 

"So fellest foes . . . Bball grow dear friends, 

And interjoin their issues, 

Shaketp. : Coriolamu, iv. 4, 

m'-ter-joist, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, joist 
(q.v.).] 

Arch , ; The space or interval between two 
joists. 

* in-ter-juhe -tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. junction (q.v.).] The act of interjunc- 
tion ; mutual junction. 

* in-ter-knit' silent), v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. knit (q.v.).] To knit together. 

* in-ter-knowl'-edge (fc silent), s. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. knowledge (q.v.).] Mutual 
knowledge. 

'* In mutuall interknowledge, enjoying each otber*B 
blessednesse.”— Bp. Mall : Recapit. of the whole Dis- 
course. 

in-ter-la9e\ * en-ter-lace, v.t. & t. [0. 
Fr. entrclasser, from eatre=betweeu, and lasser , 
lacer = to lace.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To intermix ; to put or insert one thing 
within another ; to interweave. 

" Apples nf price, and plenteous sheaves of corn. 

Oft interlaced, occur. ' Philips : Cider, L 

2. To pass in and out hetween. 

** Severed into strips 

That interlaced each other." Cowper: Task, L 41. 

B. Intrans. : To be interwoven or inter- 
mixed ; to intersect. 

" Their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing." 

Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 4. 

■[ Interlacing arches : 

Arch. : Circular arches which intersect each 




INTERLACING ARCHES. 


other. They are frequently found in Norman 
arcades of the twelfth century. 

in-ter-la^ed', a. [Interlace.] 

Her.: The same as Interfretted (q.v.). 

* in- ter - la 9 e - ment, $. [Eng. interlace ; 
-ment.] The state of being interlaced ; inter- 
mixture ; insertion between. 

ln-ter-laid, pa. par. or a. [Inter lav, v.] 

in-ter-lam -in-at-ed, o. [Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, among, and lamina = a plate.] Placed 
between lamina? or plates ; inclosed in lamina*. 

ln-ter-lam'-i-na'-tion, $. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. lamination (q.v.).J The state of being 
interlaminated. 

* In-ter-lapse', s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
lapse, s. (q.v.).] The lapse of time between 
two events ; an interval. 

"These dregs are calcined into such salts, which, 
after a short interlapse of time, produce coughs." — 
barrel/ : On Consumption, 

in-ter-lard', v.t. [Fr. entrela rdcr.] 

* I. Lit. : To mix fat meat with lean ; to 
diversify lean with fat. 

"Whose grain doth rise in flakes), with fatness inter- 
larded .** Drayton: Puly-Olbion, s. 26. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To intermix ; to interpose ; to insert 
between. 

** I will not overpasse the multitude of others, but 
interlard (as it were) and disperse them among.” — 
P. Holland: Plinie, hk. xxxiv ch. viii. 

2. To mix ; to diversify by mixture. 

" They interlard their native drinks with choice 
Of strongest brandy." J. Philips : Cider, bk. ii. 

* in-ter-lard -ment, $. [Eng. interlard ; 
-ment.] Intermixture. (Richardson : Clarissa, 
iii. 89.) y 


* in tcr-lay', v.t. [Prtf. intei'-, and Eng. lay 
(q.v.).] To lay or place between or among. 

"This chain of nature might be interlaid 
Between the father and bis high Intents. 

To bold him back.* Daniel ; Civil li ars, iv. Ttu 

* in’-ter-leaf, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. leoj 
(q.v.).J A leaf inserted between or among 
other leaves ; a blank leaf inserted in a book. 

In-ter-leave', v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
leaf (pi. teares).] To insert a leaf or leates 
between others in a book. (Generally in trie 
pa. par.) 

" It was nothing more than a small interleaved 
pocket-almanack.’’ — Warburton : Works, L 87. 

*in ter-li'-bel, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and libel 
(q.v.).] To libel mutually or reciprocally. 

in-ter-Hg -ni um, s. [Lat. inter — between, 

and lignum = wood.] 

Arch. : The space between the ends of the 
tie-beams. 

in ter line', v.t. & t. [Fr. entreligner , from 
Low Lat. interlineo ; from Lat. i7iler = be- 
tween, among, and = a line ; Fr. xntcr- 
ligner; Sp. & Port, interlinear ; ltal. infer- 
l ins arc.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To write or print in alternate lines. 

" When, by interlining Latin and English one with 
another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin 
tongue.” — Locke ; On Education. 

2. To write or print between the lines cf, 
as for purposes of correction or addition. 

"The minute they had signed was in some r laces 
dashed and interfiiied." — Burnet: JUist. cf Effort*. 
(an. 1530). 

B, Intrans. : To write words between the 
lines of others already written. 

" I write, indite. I point, I rase, I quote. 

I interline. I blot, correct, I noie. * 

Drayton : Matilda to K. John, 

in ter lin'-e-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
linen! (q.v.).] 'Between lines ; interlinear. 

in ter lin -e-ar, a. A s . [Low Lat. interlin- 

ealis; troin Lat. inter- — between, among, _and 
linea = a line ; Fr. interlineaire.] 

A. As odj. : Written or printed between 
lines already written or printed. 

* B. As subst. : One or more words written 
or printed between lines already written or 
printed. 

" Scoring the margent -with his blazing stars. 

And kundretb crooked interlinears. 

Bp. Hall, bk. iv., eat. L 

% Interlinear System : Tlie same as Hamil- 
tonian System (q.v.). 

in ter lin e ar i ly, in -ter- lin -e- ar - 

ly, adv. [Eng. interlineary, interlinear ; -ly.) 
In an interlinear manner ; by interlineatiou. 

" Certniue common principles there are (together 
with this law) intcrlinearity wxitten in the tables of 
the heart." — Bp. Hall : The Great Impostor. 

* in-ter-Iin'-e-ar-^, a. & s. [Eng. interli- 
near; -y.] 

A. Asadj. : The same as Interlinear (q.v.). 

" I have looked into Paguin's interlineary version.* 

— Law : Theory of Religion, pt. ii. 

B. As subst. ; A book having interlineations. 

" Not to reckon up the infinite belpsof int erlinearics 
breriaries. s>nopaes, and other loitering gear." — Mil- 
ton : Of Unlicensed Printing. 

in-ter lin-e a’- tion, s. [Fr. interlineation.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Tlie act of interlining or inserting words 
between others already written or printed. 

2. That which is interlined ; one or more 
words inserted between the lines of others 
already writteu or printed. 

•‘There was yet » former copy, more varied, and 
more deformed with interlineations." — Johnson : Life 
cf Pope. 

B, Law : An alteration of a written instru- 
ment, snd the insertion of one or more words 
after it has been engrossed. 

m-tcr-lin'-ing, $. [Eng. interlin(e); - ing .) 
An interlineation. 

" At tbe end. the register and clerk of the court do 
not only attest it with tbeir bands and marks, but 
reckon up tbe number of the laws, with tbe inters 
linings that are in every page. '— Auroet .• Hut. Reform 
(an. 1529). 

* in ter link', v.t . [Pref. inter- ; and Eng. 
link (q.v.).] To link together; to connect 
together by uniting links ; to join closely 
together. 

“ These are two chains which are interlinked, which 
contain, and are at the same time contained.— Dry den : 
Art of Painting, § 7L 


rfate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, onb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, 00 oe — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 



* m'-ter-luik, s. [Interlink, v.} An inter- 
mediate link or connection ; an intermediate 
step in a process of reasoning. 

In ter-lob'-u-lar, a. (Prcf. inter-, and Eng. 
lobular.] Situated between lobes. 

Interlobular-emphysema, s. 

Pathol. : One of two forms of emphysema, 
the other being of the vesicular type. In both 
there is dilatation of the air-cells of the lungs, 
and blending of them into one large cystic 
cavity with etTnceinent of their blood-vessels 
and anaemia of the lung, causing dilatatioa of 
the right side of the heart and anasarca, with 
groat difficulty of breathing. In interlobular- 
emphysema air infiltrates the meshes of the 
lung connective-tissue. 

In-ter-lo-ea'-tion, s. [Pref. inter - , and Eng. 
location (q.v.).] The act of placing between ; 
interposition. 

In ter lock', v.t. [Pref inter-, and Eng. lock 
(q.v.).] To uuite, communicate with, or act 
iu association with each other. 

" My lady, with her Auger* intcrtockc<L m 

Ten ny ton : AylmcF* Field , 199. 

M-ter lock'-ing, j>r. par. er a. [Inter- 
lock, t\] 

A. As pr. par. (See tbe verh). 

B. As adjective : 

Railway Eng. : The term given to a principle 
or system, applied by means of mechanism 
called lockiog-gear, to level s used for working 
the signals and switches of railways, whereby 
the levers ore prevented from being worked 
otherwise than in consecutive and prearranged 
order consistent with safety. By tbe adop- 
tion of this system, no signalman, through in- 
advertence or carelessness, can give conflicting 
or dangerous signals. 

Interlocking -signals, s.pl. [Inter- 
lock I NO. J 

lnterloeking-switches, s.pL [Inter- 
locking.! 

* In ter-16-cu’ tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inter- 
tocutionem , aceus. of interloculio = a speaking 
between : inter - = between, among, and locu.Uo 
“ a speaking [Locution] ; Sp. interlocution ; 
I tab interlocuzione,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Interchange of speech ; dialogue, conver- 
sation. 

” A good continued speech, without a good speech of 
interlocution, shows slowness."— Bacon: Euayt ; 0/ 
DUcourte. 

2. Alternate, orantiphonal speech or singing. 

*' It Is done by interlocution, and with a mutual re- 
turn of sentences from side to side."— Hooker : Ecefe- 
eiattical Polity, hk. v., 4 37. 

3. Intermediate discussion or argument. 

II. Law: An intermediate or decree before 
final decision ; an interlocutory decree or de- 
cision. 

"These things are called accidental, became some 
new Incident In Judicature may emerge upon them, on 
which the Judge ought to proceed hy interlocution.”— 
Ayliffc: Parejon. 

In-ter-loc'-n-tor, s t [Lat. inter- = hetween, 
among, and ' locutor =* a speaker; locutus, pa. 
par. of loquor =s to speak.] 

1. Ord. 1 m ng. : One who takes part in a 
dialogue or conversation. 

*’ Nor need I make the interlocutor* *|>cak otherwise 
than freely In a dialogue.'— Boyle; U'orA:#. 1. 402. 

2. Scots Law: A decree or judgment pro- 
nounced In the courso of a suit, but which 
dors not Anally decide the cause ; an interlo- 
cutory decree. 

In tor-lSc'-u-tor * In tor-loc-u~tor- 
lo,/7. k s . [Eng. interlocutor ; -y ; Fr. fnfer- 
locutoire ; Ital., .Sp., As Port. infer/ocvforio.] 

A. vis adjective : 

1, Ord . 1m ng. : Consisting of dialogue ; par- 
taking of the nature of dialoguu or conversa- 
tion. 

“The recitative consequently Is of two kinds, narra- 
Mveand Interlocutory.”— Jago ; A<lnm ; At i Oratorio. 

2. Law: Intennedinte ; not flnnl or defini- 
tive ; applied to an order, decree, or Judgment 

• given In t he course of a suit, or on .some in- 
termeiliato question before the lln.il decision. 

” It Is ca*y to observe that the lodgment here irlvrn 
1* not final, hut merely Interlocutor y • for thcro are 
afterward* further nroremllnK* to l»c had. when the 
defendant hath put In a Ixtlfer answer .*'— Blackttme • 
Commentaries, hk. HI., ch. 24. 

* B. As suhst. : A digression or discussion 
Interpolated Into n dl.sconrso. 
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* In-ter- loe -u-tri 90 , * in ter-loe -u- 

trlx. s. (Formed from interlocutor, ou aualogy 
of such words as odmintsfrufrix, &c.J A 
female interlocutor. 

”To serve her as audience and fnfertocufrios.**— 
C. BrontS ' Ju tie tyre, ch. xlv. 

* in-ter-lope\ v.i. [Interloper.] To run 
between parties and intercept the advantage 
that one would gain from the other; to traffic 
without a proper licence ; to forestall others, 
to intermeddle ; to interfere officiously in 
matters with which one has no concern. 

" But Hymcu, when he heard her name, 

Called her an interloping dame." 

Cotton : Life, Vision S. 

In’- ter -lop er, s. [Lat. infer- = between, 
among, and Dut. looper ~ a runner, from loopen 
(cogo. with Eng. leap) — to run.] f 

* 1. One who intercepts or forestalls the trade 
or traffic of another ; one who trades without 
being legally authorized. 

■‘All those interloper* who bring their woollen 
manufacture directly thither.*'— Tern pie: Letter to 
Merchant Adventurer*. March 20, 1675. 

2. One who interferes or intermeddles offi- 
ciously iu matters with which lie has no con- 
cern ; one who intrudes himself into a place 
or position to which be has uo claim ; an 
intruder. 

’’The competition of these interloper* did oot be- 
come really formidable till tbe year 1C80."— Macaulay : 
U'ut. Eng., ch. wlii. 

* In'-ter-lop-mg, s. [Interlope, v.] In* 
trusion, insertion, interpolation. 

"You should have given so much honour then to the 
word . . . without the interloping i>f a liturgy for them 
to bite at." — Milton: A ntmad. upon the Lemons. i>e- 
fence. 

* in-ter-lu'-cate, v.t. [Lat. intcrlucatns, pa. 
par. of interluco = to lighten by clearing away 
useless branches : infer- = between, among, 
and lux (genit. bids) = light.] To let in light 
by clearing away branches, &c. ( Cockeram .) 

*in ter-ln ca’ tion, s. ILat. interlucatio, 
from intcrlucatus.) [Interlucate.] The act 
of letting in light hy clearing away branches, 
&c. ; the act of thinning a wood to let in light. 

* ln-ter-lu'^ent, a. U^t. interlucens, pr. 
par. of interlwxo, from inter- = hetween, among, 
and lucco = to shine.] Shining betweeu. 

In'-tor-lude, s. [Low Lat. interludium , from 
infer- = between, among, and ludus — a game, 
a play ; Fr. interlude.] 

1. An entertainment exhibited on a stage 
between the acts of a play, or between the 
play and the afterpiece, to occupy the time 
while the nctora are changing their dresses, or 
the scenes, &c., are being shifted. 

•'Every man's mono which Is thought At, through 
all Athens, to play in our interlude before the duke 
and duchess."— Shakctp. : Midtummer Might* Dream, 
1 . 2 . 

2. The name given to dramatic compositions 
in England from the time when they super- 
seded the old miracle or mystery plays till 
the period of the Elizabethan drama. 

"Many of the old Interlude* and Moralities before 
the time of Shakespeare were chiefly, hut not entirely, 
c<>mj>oacd of lines of twelve or fourteen syllables ; and 
that sort of metre was generally appropriated to the 
Vice In the Moralities, and to the clowu or butToon In 
other interlude*.”— Malone : Dryden ; On Drumafick 
forty. (Note.) 

3. A piece of music, either impromptu or 
prepared, played between I he nets of n drama, 
the verses of a canticle or hymn, or between 
certain portions of u church service. 

* In'-tcr lud-6d, a. [Eng. interl ud(e); -eil .] 
Inserted ns an interlude ; having interludes. 

’’In'-ter-lud-er, • gn'-tor lud or, s. [Eng. 
inUrlud(e) ; -rr.] One who perforins In <m 
interlutle. 

"They make all their schollcrs plny-boycal Is’t not 
a (lno sight, to *oo nil our children made enterludcr* /" 
— Hen Jon»on : Staple </ Meutet, ad 111. 

* In ter-lu'-on- 9 y, s. [I^at. inu-rlums, pr. 
par. of interl ua to flow between; inbr- = 
between, nmong. and luo — to wash, to luve.] 
A flowing between, water Interposed. 

"Tboao imrts of A»lr* and America, which aro now 
disjoined ny tho interUuncy of tho sen. might l.a\o 
been formerly contiguous ''—Dale: Orig of l/onAmd, 
p. U3. 

* In tor-Iu -nar, * in tor Iu' nor a. 

[I^it. infer- between, nmong, nnd Eng. Tunnr, 
lunary.] Pertaining or relating t«* that time 
when tho moon, Ving about to change, is in- 
visible. 

"And sllmt m the moon . , . 
li 111 In her vacant Itiferfunur cave ** 

Milton • Stirruon Agonbte*. 
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In-ter-m&r-riage, $. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. marriage (q.v.).] Marriages between 
families, tribes, or nations, when each takes 
and gives in marriage. 

'* Intermarriage* wcr« qo longer powihle eicept bo- 
twoeu wjunl rauka"— Jihy* Da cut : J/thbert Lecture* 
tl8Hl), p. 24. 

in ter mar ried, pa- j«r. or a. [Inter- 

M A a H Y , ] 

in ter-mar-ry, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
7/iarry (q.v.).] To become connected by mar 
rings ; to give and take in marriage. 

’* A similar hard-uud-fast Unc preventing any out 
belonging to tli u mm- Aryan tril»c»m>m inrermurrpfnfc 
with on Aryan family." — Rhy* //arid: Uibbcrt Uo 
furs* ( 1 » 91 ), p. 2a 

In ter max il-lre, s. pi. ILat. iTifer-, and 
pi. of maxilla = the jawbone, the jaw.] 

Anat. (Human <f Comjxir): Two Vines 
situated between the two superior maxillte in 
the Vertebrata. In man and sfiinc nmnke>*» 
they nncliylose with the maxillae so as not to 
be distinguishable in the adult. Where exist- 
ent, the intermaxillie form the front part of 
the upper jaw and support its iucisor teeth. 
Called also Premaxillaries. 

in ter max-il’-lar-y, a. & s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. maxillary (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

Anat. (Human <t Compar.); Of or belonging 
to the intermaxillje (q.v.); situated between 
the maxilke or jaw bones. 

B. As subst. (PI.) : The intermaxilliE (q.v.). 

* In -ter- me an, s. [Pref. infer-, and Eng. 
mean (q.v.).] Something done iu the mean- 
time. 

* In ter me-a -tion, s. [Lat. infer- = be- 
tween, among, and menfus = a passage.] A 
flowing or passing between. 

in ter med' die, * en ter mod lo, * ln- 
tcr-med le, v.t. k i. [O. Fr. en trcmedler, 
entremesler = to intermingle, from entre = be- 
tween, among, and mesler = to meddle.] 

* A. Trans. : To intermix, to intermingle. 

" Many a rose-lcafo full lung 
Was inlermeUled there Among.* 

fiomaunt of the Rote. 904. 

B. Intrans. : To meddle or interfere nffl- 
cioualy in the atlairs of others in which one 
has no concern ; to interpose or interfere im- 
'propcrly. 

" Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy.* 

Coicper : Task, vl. 29%. 

In ter med'-dler, s. [Eng. intermeddle); 
-er.] One who intermeddles or interferes offi- 
ciously iu matters with which he has uo con- 
cern. 

* In-ter-med -dlo some, a. [Eng. infer- 
meddle ; -some.] (liven to intermeddling or 
interfering ; meddlesome. 

* In-ter med - dlo somo-ness, s. [Eng. 
intrrmeddlesomc ; -m’ss.] The quality or state 
of being intermeddlvsome. 

* in'- ter - mode, s . IFr. ; Ital. intermedio, 
from Lat. t nfr?*- V»t ween, among, niul nuAiu* 
- the middle.} An interlude ; a short musical 
dramatic piece. 

“ln-ter-mo’-dl a* 9 ^,^. [Eng. i7»frrwdio(fe) ; 
-cy.] The quality or state of being interme- 
diate; interposition, intervention. 

"Tho nndltory uvrv© i» AffvcUsI by tho lrnprwlons 
mmlo on tho uiemhrnno by only tho intermediacy of 
tho coluiiivlbL ' Drrham . Phytico-Theology, hk. lr., 
cli. 11L | Nolo 20.) 

* In-ter mo dl-nl, a. [Prif. inter-, and 
Eng. medial (q.v.),] * Lyiug m tho middle or 
between ; intervening. 

’’ Through All the intmnedlal regions of c!ov»Ja“— 
Bithop Taylor: Sermon*, vol. 1., m<i. U. 

•In ter-mo-di an, n. (Ut. infer- = txy 
tween, nmong, nnd* med 'us = the middle.} 
Lying between ; Intermediate. 

* In tor mo -di nr-y, i. & a. [Intkhmk- 

L>l ATK. ] 

A. As suhst. : Or.o who or that which lutor- 
vencs »«r is intormedlnte ; an agent interposed ; 
a medium. 

" Tho < *rm» n Trlt»rr*« «n> the prlnc) pAl intermedin ry 
In hriin,' ng Al«ont the pnrcI»A*o. — Pali Malt t)a*iu. 
Vc\ M. ISM. 

B. At iitl, rcti\Y : 

1. Ord. long. : Lyiug Vtwecn, Intervening 
intermediate. 


boil, p 6 xit, J^fl; cat, 90II, oliorus, 9hln t bonph; go, fcom; thin, thin, »ln, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph £ 

-clan, tian » shorn -tion. -sion « shun; tion, ?Ion « zhun. -tious, -cious. -aious * shua. -bio, -<Uo t die. « boL deL 
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2. CrystaUog. (Of secondary planes): Inter* 
mediate between the planes on an edge, and 
those on an angle. 

ln-ter me'-di-ate, a. & 5. [Fr. intermediate 
from Lat. inter- — between, among, and me- 
diatus, pa. par. of media — to halve; medius 
— the middle ; Ital. & Sp. into'medio.] 

A. .-Is adj . ; Lying or being in the middle 
lace or degree between two extremes ; lying 
e tween ; intervening, interposing; in the 

midfile : as, an intermediate space between 
twoTivers, an intermediate position or rank, &c. 

” Emjiliiycd the intermediate time In collecting his 

father's forces."— .1/aion : Caractacm. (Argt ) 

B. As substantive : 

Phurm . ; A substance added to a medicinal 
compound to enable the other ingredients to 
combine. 

intermediate-frame, s. 

Spinn. : The second fly-frame; an inter- 
mediate, in order of time, between the stub- 
bing and the roving frame. 

intermediate shaft, s. The shaft cross- 
ing the frame of a marine-engine, to connect 
the two engines and two paddle-wheels. 

intermediate-state, 5. 

1. Tkeol., £c. : The state of the soul be- 
tween death and the resurrection. (For Jewish 
views on the subject, see Hades.) Christian 
opinions on the subject may be reduced to 
two : one that there is a place distinct from 
both heaven and hell in which disembodied 
souls are kept till the resurrection [Hades, 
Limbus, Purgatory], the other that the souls 
of the righteous at death becoming perfect in 
holiness, immediately pass to heaven, whilst 
those of the wicked, now' beyond the power of 
being regenerated, go to he’ll in anticipation 
of the judgment day. The Greek and ti e 
Roman Churches hold the first opinion, whilst 
the Calvinistic or Puritan theology accepts the 
latter view. 

2. Ch. Hist. : The most notable controversy 
on the subject of an intermediate state w as 
that laised by some discourses of Pope John 
XXII. in the* fourteenth century. 

intermediate terms, #. pi 

Arith. & Alg. : In a progression the firstand 
last terms are called extremes, the remaining 
ones are called intermediate terms or simply 
means. Thus in the proportion, 3 : 6 :: 4 :*S, 

6 and S are the intermediate terms. 

•in ter me’-di-ate, r.i. [Intermediate. a.] 
To intervene, to interpose, to interfere. 

“ Opposing vour? a term edi a t i ng nu th orl ty."— MU (on : 
Letters r>f State ; To Oustarus Adolphus. 

* in ter me’ di-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. inter- 
mediate; -l >/.] By way of intervention. 

* In-ter-me-di-a’-tion, s. [Pref. infer-, 
and Eng. mediation (q.v.).] Intervention, in- 
terposition. 

’ in ter me dia-tor, s. [Pref. infer-, and 

Eng. mediator (q.v.).] One who intervenes 
between two parties; a mediator. 

* in-ter-me -di-ous, a. (Lat. inter - = be- 
tween, among, and medius = tho middle.] 
Intermediate, intervening. 

* In -ter- me- di- um, $. [Prof, inter-, and 

Eng. medium (q.v.). J 

1. Intermediate space. 

2. An intervening agent or instrument. 

* in ter-melT, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. entrcmesler; 
Fr. enfrvnte/er.j 

A. Trans. : To mix, tomingle, to intermingle. 

•'The life of this wretched wrrkl is always intrr- 
melled with much bitterness."— Fisher : Psalms. 

B. Intrans. : To intermeddle, to inteifcre. 

“T<t . . . boldly intermetl 
With holy things." 

Marsfon : Scourge of Yillany. 

In- ter'-ment, * en-tere-ment, «. [Fr. 

cnterrew i'f, Irom rWrrm*.] The act of in- 
terring, burial, sepulture. 

* m-tdr-men -tion, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 

Eng. mentim (q.v.).] To mention amongst 
otlu r things ; to include in mentioning. 

* m -ter-mess, s. [Probably intended as an 
English form of intermezzo (q.v.).] An inter- 
lude ; a shoit dramatic piece. 

"Some other intermessrs which might divert within 
dorea.-— Evelyn : Memoirs. Aug. 4. 1€9<\ 


m-ter-met-a-car-pal, a. [Pref. infer-, 
and Eng. mefumrjtt/.] 

Anat. : Between the metacarpal bones of 
the hand : as, intermetamryal articulations. 
(Cuain.) 

* in-ter-mez'-zo (mez as metz), s. [Ital.] 

Music: An interlude ; a shoit composition 
of a lively character played between the parts 
of a more important work, or between the acts 
of a drama, «5:c. 

* m-ter-mT-cate, v. i. [Lat. intermicatum, 
sup. of intermico , from inter- = between, 
among, and mico = to shine.] To ahioe be- 
tween or ainoQg. 

*m tcr-mi-ea’-tion, s. [Intehmicate.] The 
act or state of shining between or among. 

* m-ter-ml-gra'-tion, $. [Pref. infer-, and 
Eng. migration (q.v.).] Motion or removal of 
two families from one country to another, so 
that each takes the home of the other ; inter- 
change of dwelling-places. 

“Though the continent he hut one, as to point of 
Access, mutual intercourse. And possibility of inferwii- 
gratians."—ffale .- Orig. of Mankind, p. 300. 

in-ter'-mm-a-ble, a. &s. [Lat. infcrminn- 
bihs, from in- = not, and terminus = an end ; 
Ital. interminabile ; Sp. interminable.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Boundless, endless, unlimited, illimitable, 
infinite. 

** Peas of snow that shine 
Between intermiuai/e tracts i f jmie." 

Wordsworth: /torn /stive Sketches. 

2. Protracted so as to be apparently end- 
less ; wearisomely protracted. 

“The debates were long ami sharp : And it soon be- 
came evident th.it the \v..rk was interminable.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cli. xiv. 

* B. As subst. : The Deity; the Infinite 
Being. 

“As if they would con due the interminable 
And tie him to his own prescript." 

Mil: on : Samson Agonistes, 307. 

m-ter'-mih-a ble-ncss, 5. [Eng. intermin- 
able ; -n«!s.] ’ The quality or state of being 
interminable ; endlessness. 

Inter'-min-a-bly, adv. [Eng. intermina- 
b(le) ; -ly.] in an interminable manner or 
degree ; endlessly. 

“A kingdoms restored magnificently, interminably." 
—bp. Hail : Contempt. ; Christ Transfigured. 

* ln-ter'-min-ate, a. [Lat. iitferminnfi/s, 
from in- = nut", and terminal us = boumled, 
limited : termino = to end, to limit ; Ital. iu- 
terminato; Sp. intcmiinudv ; Fr. iuferaiine.] 
Unbounded, unlimited, boundless. 

" But her estate 

In passiughis. was so in/erminate 
For wealth and honour." 

Chapman : Hero <t Leandcr, seat v. 

interminate-decimal, s. 

Arith. : A decimal which may he carried on 
ad infinitum , as a repeater. Thus * reduced 
to a decimal become 'S333. &c., mi infinitum, 
and is written 3. An infinite decimal. [In- 
fin iTE.] 

* ln-ter'-min-ate, v.t . [Lat. interminatus , 
pa. par. of interminor: inter- = between, 
among, and minor — to threaten ; mince = 
threats.) To threaten, to menace. 

" Euomrh, enough of these interminated Judgments." 
—Hail : Remains, p. ISA 

4 in-ter-min-at-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. terminated, j Boundless, endless, Inter- 
minable. 

“To follow her invrmhiated way." 

Akenside: Imagination, L 

* in-tcr-mm-a'-tion, s. (Lat, iutermirmfio, 
from intern . , , utus, pa. par. of interminor.] A 
threat, a menace. 

“With threateniugsADd f n term tnat ions of his severe 
Judgement* against Bp. Taylor: Dtss. from 

Popery. pU it. bk. it.. § 6. 

* ln-ter-mlncd', o. [Pref. inter-, and Eag. 
mine (q.v.).] Intersected with mines. 

“Her earth with alloui veins so richly intermin'd.” 
Drayton : Poly.OlbUm, a 23. 

in-ter-mifi’-gle, v.t. & f. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mingle (q.v.).J 

A. Trnvs. : To mingle, to mix amongst 
others, to intermix, 

“The sheeted smoke with flashes of f ame inti-rmin- 
gled." Longfellow: Evangeline, 1. 5. 

B. Intrans. : To become or be mingled, 
mixed, or incorporated with others. 

“Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick." 

Coicper : Task, i. S47. 


* m-ter-min -gle-dom, s. [Eng. intermin- 
gle; -dom.) Mixture. (Richardson: Grandison, 
vi. 184.) 

* in'-ter-mise, S. [Lat, infer- = between, 
among, and missus, pa. par. of mitto — to send.) 
Intel ference, interpositioo. 

* xn'-ter-miss, s. [Lat. inter - = between, 
and missus = sent.] An interval. 

"In which short in/ermiu the king relapsed to his 
former errou r. '—Hut. of Edward II , p. 91 (1C6?). 

m-ter-miss'-lon (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. infermissionewi, from intennissio — a leav- 
ing off, from interniUsus, pa. par. of int r- 
mitto— to leave ott : inter- = between, am dig, 
and mitto — to send; Sp. intermision ; ital. 
intermissione.] 

JL Ordinary Language: 

I. Tlie act or state of intennitting ; cessa- 
tion or discontinuance for a time; pause; 
intermediate stop, interruption, rest. 

“They answered one another without intermission .* 
— Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress , pt. i. 

* 2. The state of being discontinued or dis- 
used ; disuse, neglect 

“ Words borrowed of antiquity, hare the authority 
of years, aud out of their t/iremiixshm do win to them- 
Belves a kind of grace-llke newness. "—Sen Jonson : 
Discoveries. 

* 3. Intervening time ; interval. 

“Cut short all in/errniMion ; front to front 
Bring tbou this fiend of Scotland, and myself." 

SUakesp. : Macbeth, iv a. 

* 4. Interposition, intervention. 

“ In any part meddle by way of friendly infcrml#- 
tion."—Hcyli>» : Hist. Presbyterians, p. 13«. 

II. Pathol, (of a fever): Temporary cessation 
of a paroxysm. 

* in-ter-mis'-sive, a. [Lat. interraisms, pu. 
par. of intermitto .] [Intermission.] Having 
tempurary cessations : not continuoiifi; inter- 
im ttent ; coming by fits. 

"Woumls I will lend the French. Instead of eyes. 

To weep their infennwrire miserks." 

Shakesp. . 1 Henry 17. 1 . 1. 

m-ter-mlt’, v.t. & t. [Lat. intermitto = to 
sendapait, to interrupt. [Intermission.] 

A. Trans,: To leave or discontinue for a 
time ; to cease temporarily ; to forbear, to- 
interrupt, to suspend. 

"The bickerings which had begun in Holland bad 
never been fufermiffed during the whole course of the 
expedition."— Macatslay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

B. Intrans. : To leave off or cease for a 
time : to cease or relax at intervals. 

“ Heaved on the surge with intermitting breath. 

And hourly panting iu the arms of death." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey v. 493. 

t m-ter-mit'-ten^, s. [Eng. intermittent) r 
• ce .] The act or state of intermitting; inter- 
mission. (Prof. Tyndall in Annandale.) 

in-ter-mit’-tent, a. & 5. [Lat. intermittens, 
pr. par. of intermitto = to intermit (q.v.); Fr. 
intermittent; Ital. intermittente ; Sp. intermi - 
feufe.] 

A. As adj. : Ceasing or relaxing at inter- 
vals ; not in continual action or foice. 

*’ The doctor is curing her almost as one of an inters 
mitltnt-fercr." — Boyle : Works, vi 477. 

B. As subst. : An intermittent fever (q.v.). 

H Intermittent action of the heart : 

Pothol. : A morbid state, in which, after 
the heart has made a certain munberof regular 
beats, it misses one. 1 1 arises from dyspepsia, 
temporary debility, the use of tobacco, &c. 

Intermittent-fever, s. 

Pathol: [Ague]. 
intermittent-fountain, s. 

Ihjdraul : A stoppered glass globe, nearly 
two-thirds filled with water. The globe lias 
two or three capillary tubnlures, curved down- 
wards, for the egress of the water. A glass 
tube, open at both ends, terminates above, 
within the glass globe near its top, afid the 
lower part, just above a small aperture, in 
a dish supports the apparatus. The water 
flows out by the tubulures till it rises in the 
dish high enough to close the lower end of 
the glass tnbe, and to prevent the entrance of 
the external air, the pressure of which is need- 
ful to continue the flow; the water then ceases 
to run out. 

intermittent-gear, s. 

1. A wheel having a part of its cogs cut 
away ; mutilated gear. 

2. A wheel moved at intervals by a cog, 
cam, ratchet, rack, or lever; as in counting- 
machines, meters, registers, escapements, &c. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eiir, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce ~ e. ey - a. qu = kw. 
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intermittent-light, s. One of the dia- 
meters of light exhibited from lighthouses 
un ler the catoptric system. The variations 
or different characteristics of lights enable a 
mariner coming within sight of them on a 
roast to determine his geographical position 
and bearings. 'Hie intermittent light bursts 
suddenly into view, remains steady a short 
time, and is then eclipsed for half a minute. 
The effect is produced by the motion of shades 
in front of the reflectors, Alternately display- 
lag and hiding the light. [ Flashing- light.) 

Intermittent-pulse, s. 

J’athol. : A pnlse which, beating steadily for 
a time, then intermits. It arises chiefly from 
the innervation of the heart, and follows on 
«ome physical or inoral shock to the system. 

Intermittent siphon, *. 

Ihf'travl. : A vessel having a siphon with 
its shorter leg near the bottom of the vessel, 
and the longer leg passing through it. A 
continuous supply of water being provided, 
the level gradually rises, both in the vessel 
and the tube, to the top of the siphon, and 
an outflow* logins. It being arranged that 
this should be more rapid than the inflow, 
the siphon Is gradually emptied, ami the 
water ceases to come forth. 

Intermittent -spring, 5. 

Ilydrol. : A natural spring which alternately 
flows and stops. A cavity is more or less 
slowly filled by aprings, and then at intervals 
emptied by fissures, so shaped and placed as 
to constitute natural intermittent siphons. 
Intermittent springs exist in various parts of 
the world. 

intermittent-wheel, s. The name In- 
cludes all the escape-wheels ; counting wheels 
in meters, arithmometers, and registers *, stop- 
motions in clocks and watches, ratchet move- 
ments, Ac., Ac. 

in ter mit'-ting, pr. par. k «. [Intermit.] 
Ossingor relaxing at intervals ; intermittent. 

Intermitting - spring, s. [Interm fT- 

TENT-SPKINO.] 

* in ter mlt'-tihg-ly, ndu. [Eng. intermit- 
t> >g : -ft/.] In an intermitting or intermittent 
manner ; with intermissions ; at Intervals. 

•' Suffering It to look up but intermit (tngly. u — Moun- 
tnyue: Devout e Estayes, pt. II.. tr. vl. | 2. 

in tor-mix', v.t . ii i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, 
mix (q.v.).J 

A. Trons. ; To mix or mingle with others ; 
to intermingle. 

“They Mug praises unto Cod. which they intermix 
wUh JnMrunient* of music. '—Sir T . M>rre : Ct->pia 
fed. Robinson), hk. II.. oh. xl. 

B. Intrans . : To become intermingled or 
locorpo rated with others ; to be intermingled. 

In ter-mixed', pa. par. or a. [Intermix.] 

“In ter mlx'-ed ly, adv. [Eng. intermixed ; 
-ly.) In an Intermixed manner; with inter- 
mixture. 

•inter-miXtion (x os U), * in -ter- 

mix ei-on,s. (Lat. inter- = between, among, 
and mixtio *= a mixing.] The same as INTER- 
MIXTURE (q. v.). 

"True christen people hi this world, which, without 
intermix cion of ohsiliiAtc heresies, protease therychto 
C'lllmllko fiiltli."— Ar T. More : iVorkes, p. 202. 

In tir mix -ture, s. [Pref. infer-, aud Eng. 
vaxivrc (q.v.).J 

1. The act or process of Intermixing or 
mixing together. 

" noth were marked 

By circumstance with intermixture flue." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. r. 

2. A mass formed by the mixture of two or 
more ingredients. 

3. An admixture ; something additional 
mingled in a mass. 

** Its may Indeed Judce certain intermixtures of ntl- 
v»rs|ty to he proper for our improvement, 

H orks. voh II.. scr. v. 

* In tor-mS-bil'-I-tjr, *. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mobility (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being capable of moving amongst each other, 
oh the particles of n fluid. 

In tor-mo dfl’-li on, s. [ITcf. litter-, and 
Kug. modillion (q.v.).] 

Arch. : The space between two modillions. 

* In -tor-mfin'-tano, a. [Lai. inter- =1 be- 
tween, among, oml 7uonf</nus = pertaining to 


mountains; mows (genit. mantis) = a moun- 
tain.] Between mountains. 

* in-tor mun'-dane, a. [Lat. inter - = be- 
tween, among, and mundanus = pertaining to 
the world; mundus - the world.] Being or 
existing between worlds, or betweeo orb 
and orb. 

“The vast dUUnce between the*e great bodies are 
callwl intrmtunxlane spaces.”— Isocke : Element s oj 
Sutural Philosophy, ch. ii. 

Mn-ter mun' di an, a. [Lat. inter-— be- 
tween, among, and murid as = the world.] 
Intennundune. 

In ter-miir'-al, a. [Lai. inter- = between, 
among, and inuralls ■= pertaiuing to a wall; 
murus = a wall.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Lying or being within walls. 

2. A nat . ct Pathol. : Between the iutcstinal 
walls. 

*J There are aometimes intermural intes- 
tinal obstructions, na cancerous stricture, 
non-cancerous stricture, and intussusception, 
with or without polypi. 

* in ter-miiro', t'.f. [Lat. infer- = between, 
among, and 7n«rus=a wall.] To surround 
with or inclose in walls. (Ford.) 

in ter-mus'-cu-lar, a. [Pref. infer-, and 
Eng. muscular ’(q. v.).J Lying or being be- 
tween the muscles. 

intermuscular septa, 5. pi. 

Anat.: Twn flbrona pariitions binding the 
aponeurosis of the arm to the humerus. They 
are called the External and Internal Inter- 
musculnr Septa. 

* ln-ter-mu-ta-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mutatian (q.v.).J Mutual or reciprocal 
change or mutation ; interchange. 

* in-ter-mn'-tu-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mutual (q.v.).] Mutual, reciprocal, al- 
ternate. 

“ By intrrmutual vows protesting there. 

This never to reveal." Daniel * Civil Wars, lit. S3. 

* in ter-mu -tu-al ly, ailv . [Eng. inter- 

miitual ; -ly.)’ Mutually, reciprocally. 

“And inlermutuafli/ there ml i fled 
With protextatious." Daniel : Civil Wars, ylt. so. 

* In-tern, a. k s. [Fr. interne, from Lnt. 
infernus = inward, from infer- — within, be- 
tween ; I tal. A $p. inferno.] 

A. .da ndj. ; Internal, intestine, domestic. 

“The Inland towns are most Nourishing; which 
shows that her riches are intern and domestic."— 
Dowel. 

B. As svbst. : A pupil who resides In a 
seminary or school ; a boarder. (In Roman 
Catholic Schools.) 

in tern', v.t. [Fr. tn/rrncr.] To send to or 
coniine In the interior of u country, without 
permission to leave. 

” When a considerable portion of the French army 
routed at Sedan took their flight through Belgian ter- 
ritory, they laid dow n Ihi'lr an os ivcci •ruing to conven- 
tion, and were interned hi the dominions of King Leo- 
pold.’— .1 on oaf llegisicr, 1870. 

in tor'-nal, «. [Lat. internets), from inter- = 
within, between ; Eng. sufl‘. -al.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Inward, interior, not external; being 
within or inclosed in any limits or bounds. 

“There must 1x> some internal mynas within us. as 
far above the organs > f brutes, ns tlm uprmUou* id our 
minds are above theirs.”— StUHnqjteet : Works, vol. 111., 
ter 7. 

2. domestic, not foreign; belonging to 
Itself or its own allairs or interests. 

“The internal regulations of one branch of Iho I.*- 
gtslalnre ,**— Sal art lay /{rview, F ch. II, 1M2, ji. Jft). 

3. Derived from or dependent on Hie object 
Itself; Inherent : as, internal forces. 

4. lYrtnining to the mind or thoughts ; 
pertaining to one's inner being. 

• ft. Intrinsic, real. 

“ The Bifernffll rectitude of our actions.”— Royers. 

II. Geom. : The same as 1 NT union (q.v.). 
intornal-anglos, j. pl- 

Genm. : [lNTEftion-.\Not.nfi]. 

lntornal gear, a. A wheel wliosc cogs 
are on the Internal perimeter. 

internal safety valve, s. 

,S team-mo. : A valve opening inwardly Into 
the boiler, to allow air to enter when a vacuum 
la formed inside by the condensation of steam. 


internal- wheel, *. An annular wheel 
whose cogs me presented internally. 

• in ter-nhl’-I ty. « [Eng. intern/d; - ity .] 
The quality or state of being internal. 

In ter -nal ly, odf. (Eng. infernal; -ly.] 

1. Inwardly, within; in or at the Interior; 
beneath the surface. 

2. Mentally, intellectually, spiritually. 

“Those who were well qualified, and teemed to 
intentuUv called by • divine vocation.'— Durnet: 
Jiat. AV/«rmaa«N (tin. 1S47J. 

m-tor-nA'-tion al, a. k s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. nnfionof (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or mutually affecting the 
relations and intercourse of nations with each 
other. 

“To Avoid intervention. It must Ivnveun touches! the 
int‘ rnai tonal tribunals."— Saturday /lertete. March 
18, 1882, p. 31<>. 

2. Of or pertaining to the society called the 
Intel-national. [B] 

B. As substantive : 

History: The recognized contraction for & 
society of which the full title wus The Inter- 
national Working Men's Association. It owed 
its being to Karl Marx, the author of f) >s Capi- 
tal. and was founded at a meeting held in St. 
James’ Hall, London, in 1SG4, under the presi- 
dency of Prof. E. S. Beesley. Two Parisian 
workmen, Henri Tolain, a elmser in bronze, 
and Eugene Fribourg, a decorative engraver, 
attended as delegates for their fellows. Mr 
George Odger was elected President, and a Ger- 
man tailor, Eccarius, secretary. Statutes and s 
general manifesto, drawn up by Karl Marx 
were issued. Of the manifesto Prof. Beeslcj 
says. “It is probably the most striking and 
powerful statement of the workman’s case as 
against the middle class that hos ever been 
compressed into a dozen small pages.” The 
first congress met at Geneva, Sept. 3, 18Gti. 
Some sixty delegates, chiefly French and Swiss, 
wero present, and the subjects discussed 
were : — 

1. Inter national combination of elTort* by the Apeiicy 
of the Aenociatiou hi the stru^ta between labour and 
capital. 

2 . Limitation of the hoars of the working day. 

8. Juvenile labour. 

4. (’o-oi>erntive labour. 

6. Trades Unions. 

The congress was Ignored by the London 
papers, and the reports entrusted to Jotteaux, 
a Swiss naturalized in England, for convey- 
ance to London, were taken from him by the 
Imperial Police ns he crossed the French 
frontier, but afterwards restored on the inter- 
vention of Lord Stanley, then Foreign Secre- 
tary. The next congress was held at Lausanne 
in the following year, and the Times published 
lengthy reports of its proceedings. In that 
year the International kept foreign workmen 
out of the labour market ill England in ease of 
strikes. In 1.S0S the Paris Association was 
dissolved by judicial proceedings, but indi- 
vidual members kept up their connection with 
the parent society, which was victorious in a 
contest with Uicinaster-huildcrsofGein vu ;nnd 
in Germany 120 societies sent reprocTiLitivea 
to Nuremberg, and inhibited themselves. The 
third congress was held at Brussels in the Sep- 
tember of this year, and Its discussions on war, 
strikes, machinery, instruction, credit, proper- 
ty, and the reduction of the hours of lalioiir, 
formed the subject of four leaders in tin* Times. 
The Social Democratic Oiitresut Vicuna, lYstli, 
and Presburg sent delegates to Brussels. The 
fourth congress was field at BAle in Sept., lNdl>, 
and on Dec. 13, the day of the ojmningof the 
Reichstag, 40,000 workmen assembled in tho 
streets ol Vienna, demanding that a bill should 
bo brought in legalizing trade combinations ; 
numbers wore arrested and imprisoned. In 
this year Bakunin joined the Association, and 
his influence soon became a ‘parent. In Ivq 
the members of the t oninutb « of Pnris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse. Brest , and Rouen, 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment, but 
were released on the proclamation of tin Re- 
public. The International now separated Into 
two parties. At Iho Hague Congress, m I,n7*j, 
Bakunin's, or the extreme party, was out. 
vo led by the followers ol Marx.' who trans- 
ferred the seat, of administration to New York. 
After tlm Geneva Congress, in ls74, the Inter- 
national 1 To|mt censed to exist. Bakunin's 
party Impen d Mil 1 S7t», and then formed nu 
al linnet* with Socialism (q.v.). The general 
aims of tin* International were tin- abolition 
of wage-paid in favour of sssoctnt4Ml labour, t/i 
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be developed to national dimensions by na- 
tional means, the abolition of private property 
In the means of production, and their rever- 
sion, with land, to the State. 

international-code, e. 

Naitt. : A common system of maritime si pn ai- 
ling, now adopted by commercial nations gener- 
ally, in order to facilitate communication at 
oea between vessels of all nations. 

International-copyright, s. [Copy- 
right.] 

international-exhibitions, s. pt. Ex- 
hibitions of the industries characterizing the 
different countries of the world. The first 
was the World’s Exhibition, held in 1851, In 
London. It was followed by those of Loudon, 
Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, Chicago, Ac. 

International-law, s. 

Law dt Hist. : The name given by Bentham 
to what had previously been called the Law 
Of Nations. It arose gradually during the 
latter part of the middle ages, when commerce 
and navigation, not very flourishing during 
the prevalence of the feudal system, began to 
revive with its decline. At first it took tha 
form of commercial usage, then it was promul- 
gated in “ royal ordinances," and finally be- 
came tacitly recognised as commercial law. 
Then it was extended to all international 
transactions, even though not commercial. 
It is divided into three departments : the prin- 
ciples that should regulate the conduct (1) of 
states to each other; (2) of private parties 
arising out of the conduct of states to each 
other ; (3) of private parties as affected by 
the separate internal codes of distint nations. 
Its leading principles are three : (1) that 
every nation possesses an exclusive sovereignty 
and jurisdiction in its own territory ; (2) that 
no state or nation can by its lavva directly 
affect or bind property out of its own territory, 
or persons not resident therein, natural born 
subjects or others ; (3) that whatever force 
the laws of one country have in another depends 
solely on the municipal laws of the latter. 
The tendency of international law is to prevent 
war. 

In ter na'-tien-al -Ism, s. [Eng. interna - 
tionul ; -ton..] The principles or objects advo- 
cated by the Internationalists. 

In ter na’-tien-al 1st, s. [Eng. interna- 
tional; -ist. J 

1 . One who upholds the principles of inter- 
national law. 

2. A member of the secret society known as 
the International. 

“The gist of all theories of the Internationalists 1« 
thi*."— Ripley Jt Dana : Amir. Eyclop., ix. 323. 

* In-ter-na tienal-Ize, r.f. [Eng. inter- 
national; -ize.) To make international; to 
cause to affect the mutual relations of two or 
more nations. 

> in-ter-n&-tien ally, adv. [Eng. infer- 
national; - ly .] In an international manner; 
from an international point of view ; so as to 
affect the mutual relations of two or more 
nations. 

Would it be internationally courteous of England 
to flood the Tunnel?"— Saturday Review. Feb. ll, 1882. 
p. 166. 

* Interne', s. [Interne, a.] That which Is 
within ; the inside, the interior. (E. B. Brown- 
ing.) 

* In ter ne'-ci-ar-y (ci as shi), a. [Lat. 
interneeio = utter slaughter ; neco = to kill, 
to slaughter.] The same as Internecine 
(Q- v )j 

* in-ter~ne 9 '-in-al, a. [Lat. internecin(us), 
from interneeio — utter slaughter ; Eng. adj. 
suff. -a/.] Mutually destructive; extermi- 
nating, internecine. 

bn -ter ne ^ine, a. [Lat. interned nits.] 
Mutual destruction ; endeavouring or involv- 
ing mutual destruction ; deadly. 

" The Egyptians worshipped dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war." 

Butler : Budibrat, pt i., c. i. 

' In-ter-ne'-cion (cl as sb), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. interneeio.] Mutual slaughter or destruc- 
tion. 

"The number of infertu-cioju and slaughters would 
exceed all arithmetical calculation." — Hale: Orig.ot 
Mankind, p. 215. 

* In-ter-ne -9IVC, a. [Lat. interneeio) — to 
kill, to slaughter; Eng. adj. suff. -ire.] Kill- 
tug, slaughtering, internecine. (Carlyle.) 


* ln-ter-nec'-tlon, s. [Lat. intemecto = to 
bind together : inter- = between, among, and 
necto = to bind.] A binding or fastening to- 
gether ; connection, conjunction, bond. 

” He coupled his own goodness and man's evils hy so 
admirable an internection that even the worst parts 
of the chain drew some good after them ." — Mountague : 
Devoute Essay et, pt it, tr. iv., J L 

ln-ter-neur'-ad, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
neural (q.v.).] * 

Anat., Ichthy., £c. : Situated between the 
neural processes or spines. 

interneural-cartilage, s. A amall ac- 
cessory cartilage at the fore and back part of 
the neur-apophysis, in the vertebral column 
of a fish. (Owen : Compar. Anat. of Fishes (ed. 
1846), p. 53.) 

lntcrneural-spinee, s. pi. Spines sup- 
porting the framework of the dorsal fin. In 
osseous fishes they are generally shaped as in 
the interhaemal spines, like little daggers, 
looking as if plunged in the flesh up to the 
hilt. (Owen; Conipar. Anat. of Fishes, p. 67.) 

* In-ter'-nl-ty, s. (As if from a Low Lat. 
intcrnitas.] Interiorness ; interior presence. 

“The int entity of his ever-living light."— if. Brooke : 
Fool qf Quality, ii. 249. 

In-tcrn -m£nt, s. [Fr. interntment.) Con- 
finement to the interior of a country as 
prisoners of war; the state or condition of 
being so confined. 

In-ter-nod'-al, * in- ter -nod'- 1 - nl, a. 

[Eng. internod(e) ; -al ; Lat. i)iternodi(um), and 
Eng. suff. -a/.] 

Bot., £c. ; Of or belonging to the internodes. 

M But the intemodial parts of vegetables, or epsices 
between the Joints, are contrived with more uncer- 
tainty.”— .firotene / Cyrus' Harden, ch. ilt 

In'- ter- node, s. [Lat. intemodium.] 

Bot.: The space between two nodes of the 
stem. [Node.] 

In-ter-no -di-a, s. pi. [PL of Lat intemo- 
dium.) [Internode.] 

Anat : The digital phalanges. They are 
fourteen in number— three for each of the four 
fingers and two for the thumb. 

ln-ter-nod’-i-al, a. [Internoual.] 

* in'-ter-nun9e, s. [Lat. inter- = between, 
and mtneius = a messenger.] A means of 
transmitting messages between two parties. 

" Intelligence Is familiarly conveyed hy the inter - 
ounce of pjgeoua trained up for the purpose ." — Evelyn : 
Xavigation <£• Commerce. 

in-ter-nun' cl-^l (ci as shl) # a. [Eng. 

tnternunci(o); -at] 

L Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to an inter- 
nuncio or his office. 

2. Physiol. (Of the nervous system) : Trans- 
mitting impressions between one part of the 
body and another. 

" A definite nervous system, whose action may he 
purely inteniuncial — that of calling forth muscular 
movements In resnondeueeto the impressions made by 
external agencies. —Carpenter ; Mental PhysioU, J 44. 

* In tcr-niin - 91 -ess, s. [Eng. intemunci(o) ; 
-css.] A female messenger. 

" Iris that had place 
Of <nfemunc»e.<sfrom the gods." 

Chapman . Homer ; Iliad XV. 

* In-ter- 5 iun'- 9 i e,s. [Prcf. inter-, and nuncio 
(q.v.).] 

1. A messenger between two parties. 

" They are only the intemuncios, or the go-betweens 
of this trim-devised mummery ." — Milton ; A aim ad. 
upon Remon. Defence. 

2. An envoy of the Pope, sent to small 
states or republics, as distinguished from a 
nuncio, who represents him at the courts of 
emperors and kings. 

"Tha infrrnwncio at Brussels proceeded to censure 
those that were for it. as enemies to the papal autho- 
rity.' 1 — Burnet: Own Times (an. 1662). 

in -ter- nun- 91 - o-slllp, s. [Eng. inter- 

nuncio ; - ship .] 

1. The office of an internuncio. 

* 2. The agency of any messenger. 

"Several billets passed ... by the intemunefoship 
of Dorcas."— Richardson : Clarissa, v. 6. 

m-ter- 6 -ce-an-ic (ce as she), a. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. oceanic.] Bet ween two oceans. 

In-ter-oc-u-lar, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
ocular.) 

Anat. £ Entom. : Situated between tbe eyes. 


In-ter-o-per'-cn-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. inter* 

opercul(um), and Eng. suff. -ar.J 

Compar . Anat. £ Ichthy. : Of or belonging 
to the iuteroperculmu (q.v.). 

Interopercular-bone, s. 

Compar. Anat. £ Ichthy. [InteropeuculumI 

in-ter-6-per-cu-lum, s. [Pref. inter-, and 

Lat. operculum (q.v.).] 

Compar. Anat. £ Ichthy. : One of the four 
portions of which the gill-cover of a Osh is 
composed. It is articulated to the pre-oper- 
cular one above, to the sub-opercular behind, 
and usually to the hack part of a mandible of 
some fishes. Called also Interopercular Bone. 
(Owen: Compar. Anat. of Fishes, p. 114.) 

In-tcr-or'-bit-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and or- 
bital.) 

Anat., £c, : Between any orbit, as those of 
the eyes. 

in-tcr-os'-cu-lant, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng., Ac. osculant (q.v.).] Connecting two 
different assemblages of any kind, as a variety 
connecting two species, a species two genera, 
a genus two families, a family two tribes, a 
tribe two orders, Ac. 

ln-ter-es'-cu-late, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
osculate (q.v.).] 

Biol. : To connect two different assemblages. 
[Inosculant.] 

In-ter-es'-se-al, In-ter-es'-sc-eus, a. 

[Pref. inter-, and Eng. osscal, osseous (q.v.).] 

Anat., £c. : Situated between bones. There 
are interosseous bones, nerves, arteries, and 
an interosseous ligament, 

ln-ter-es'-se-i, s. pi. [Pref. inter-, and inasc, 
pi. of Lat. osseits.] 

Anat. : Two seta of muscles. The Dorsal 
Interossei, seven in number, withdraw the 
fingers from the middle line of the hand; 
there are corresponding muscles in the foot* 
four dorsal and three plantar. (<?wai>i.) 

m-ter-os'-se-oue, a. [Interosseal.] 

* In-ter-palo', v.t. [Pref. inter- and Eng. 
pale (q.v.).] 

1. To place pales between ; to divide by 
pales. 

2. To interweave, to interlace. 

" He w.xre upon his he-vl a di&deute of purple inter, 
paled with white." — ftrsnde: Quintus Curtins, to. 151. 

In-ter-par-I-e'-tal, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
parietal (q.v.).] 

Compar. Anot. £ Zool. : Between the parietal 
bones, as the interparietal suture occurring in 
the young of the Ruminantia and Carnivora. 

* m-ter-pass', V.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
pass (q.v.).] To pass between. 

“Many skirmishes (nterpassed with surprise inent# 
of castle*."— Daniel: Hist. Eng., p.47. 

* in'-ter-pau^e, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
pause (q.v.).] A pause or stop between; an 
intermission. 

"Giving ad fnlerpause to pride and spite." 

Daniel. Cttril Wars, vL 72. 

* in-ter-peaF, * In-ter-pcll , r.f. [Lat fn- 
terjiello = to interrupt : inter- = between, 
among, and pello = to drive.] 

1. To interrupt, to hinder, to interfere with. 

"This heing thus : why should tny tongue or pea 
Presume to \nterpell that fulnesse.” 

Ben J orison : On my M use, elegy 9. 

2. To intercede with, to appeal to. 

" Here one of ns began to interpeal 
Old Mnemou." 

B. More : On the Soul, pt L. Ids. iiL. f 8L 

in-ter-pe-dun-cu-lar, a. [Pref. inter-, 

and Eng. pcduncu/nV.] ' 

Anat. : Between the peduncles of the cere- 
brum. 

interpeduncular-space, s. 

Anat . : A lozenge-sliaped interval situated 
between the peduncles of the cerebrum and 
containing the posterior perforated space, tha 
corpora albicantia, and the tuber cinereura. 
(^tuzin.) 

in~ter-p el-late, v.t. [Lat. interpellate, pa. 
par. of interprilo.] [Interpeal.] To ques- 
tion ; to address a question to ; especially 
said of a question addressed by a member of 
a legislative assembly to a minister. 
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In ter-pel-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inter- 
pellalwncm, ncc. of interpellate = a apcakiug 
between, an interruption, from interpellates, 
pa. par. of interpello . [Interpellate.] 

* 1. The act of interrupting or Interfering ; 
Joterruption. 

*’Tho letter make* oo little complaint of the impor- 
tunity of those continual 1 i n terpella t ions,"— Dp. II at l ; 
Defence of Ohs Humble Remonstrance. 

* 2. The act of interposing or interceding 
on behalf of another ; intercession, interposi- 
tion. 

“ Continual) ye be maketh Interpellation for vssin- 
nen."— Rale: Apologie, to. 8. 

* 3. A summons, a citation. 

**In nil extrajudicial acts one citatloo, raooltlou. or 
extrajudicial interpellation is sn indent." — Ayliffe : 
Parcrgon. 

4. A question addressed by a member of a 
legislative assembly to a minister or member 
of the government. 

# In-ter-pen'-e-trate, v.t. & i. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. penetrate (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To penetrate between other sub- 
stances ; to penetrate mutually so as to form 
a union. 

B. Intrans. : To penetrate between or 
within bodies ; to penetrate mutually, ao aa 
to form a union. 

* In ter pen-e~tra'-tion, e. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. penetration (q.v.).] The net or state 
of interpenetrating ; the act or stnte of pene- 
trating mutually so as to form a union. 

■ In tor-pen'-e-tra-tive, o. [Eng. fater- 
1*netrat(e) ; -ire.) Penetrating between nr 
within other bodies; mutually penetrating. 

tn-ter-pef-al-a-ry, a. (Pref. f nler-; Eng. 
petol, and suff. -ary } 

Hot. : Between petals. 

i ter- pet' 1-6 -lar, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. petiolar.) 

Bot. : Between the petioles or leaf atalks. 

In ter-pha lftn’-ge-al, a. (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. phaUingeal (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Between the phalanges of the hand 
and font. There are intcrphalangcal articula- 
tions of both. 


<n-ter-pil-&s’-tdr, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
pilaster (q.v.).] 

Arch. : Ths apace between two pilasters. 


• ln-ter-pla9e\ v.t . [Pref, inter-, and Eng. 
place (q.v.).] To place between or among. 


“Tho power of lord* I thus interplaced 
Betwixt the height of prince*, and tne state)." 

Daniel; Civil Wnrs.vlLM. 


m -ter pl&n'-et~ar-y, a. [Prof, inter-, and 
Eng. planetary (q.v.).] Situated or existing 
betwcon the planets. 

" In the Intermumlane or interplanetary epaces, 
that It refracts the my* of the moon and other remoter 
lollJlna^lC8."~Z?oyfe.• If'orJfc*, v. 012. 


•In'- tor-play, s. [Pref. inter-, nnd Eng. play 
(q.v.).] Reciprocal action or influence. 


In ter plead', * en ter-plead, v i. [Pref. 

inter-, and Eug. plead (q.v.),] 

Law: To plead or discuss a point Incidental 
to a cause, liefore the principal cause is tried. 
(iNTEnpLEAUEn.J 

In-ter -plead-cr, * en- ter-plead or, s. 

(Eng. interpleatl ; - er .] 

Law : 


* 1. One who interpleads. 


2. Tim pleading nr discnaalon of a point 
Incidentally arising, as it were, between or in 
the middle of a case, before the principal cause 
ts determined. Interjileader is allowed that tho 
defendant mav not he charged to two severally 
▼here oo fault is In hnn ; os where one party 
brings detinue against the defendant upon a 
twilment <<f goods, nnd another against him 
upon trover, there shall be Interpleader to 
ascertain who has right to his action. 


If a claim be made hy a thin! party to tho good* of 
the per*. ill against whom tho w rlt of fieri /-trios 1* 
U*ued. the sheriff - may Impuiniri a Jury to try the 
question of property ; and according a* the quc«t!oii 
U iietorrnined. surrender the good* or soil them In 
tcniiB of tho writ But he now usually proceed" In 
•nch a case uuder tho Interpleader Act* ; ami obtain* 
from a Judge at chamber*, a mini mono directed to the 
execution creditor and tho party claiming tho good*; 
and calling npoii them to appear and maintain their 
respect ve claim*: which. If the cliilmant hill t . do. 
hi* claim Is 1 tarred. Rut If both partlre apjK-nr, tho 
Judge may decide bet ween them ; nr an Interpleader 
U*ue to fry the right of property, I* directed ; on 
which the j<art!c» go to trial a* In ordluary casco."— 
filarlcAtone ■ Comment., l>k. itL, ch. Jl. 


interpleader order, s. 

Law: (See extract). 



* in ter pledge’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eug. 
pledge (q.v.).] To pledge or plight mutually 
or reciprocally. 

** ^ « interpledge, and hind each other’* heart." 

Davenant : Uondibert, I. vL 

* m-ter-ponit', v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
point (q.v,).] To distinguish hy points or 
stops ; to place or insert points or marks of 
pause or stop. 

" Her heart command*, her word* should pass out first. 
And then her sigh* should interpoint her word*." 

Daniel : Civil Wart, ii. 82. 

* In-ter -pol-a-ble, a. [Eng. interpolate); 
-able.] Capable of being interpolated nr in- 
serted ; suitable for interpolation. (DeM organ, 
in Annandale.) 

in -ter'-po-late, v.t. [Lat. interpolates, pa. 
par. of interpolo = to polish up, to interpolate ; 
x nterpolus, interfiolis — polished up ; infer- = 
between, among, nnd po/to = to polish ; Fr. 
intcrpoler ; Sp. interpolar ; Ital. inter}iolart.\ 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To insert, as a spurious word or passage 
In a book or document ; to add a spurious 
word or passage to ; to foist in. 

2. To alter or corrupt by the introduction 

or insertion of spurious matter : as, to vitiate 
or corrupt a book by the interpolation of 
words or passages spurious or foreign to the 
subject. . 

” lo the larger epistles, which xre generally supposed 
to be interpolated, the passage* of the Old and New 
Testament are more numerous. "Wort in : Ran. on 
Ecclet. Hitt. 

* 3. To introduce at intervals ; to carry on 
with intermissions. 

“The alluvlou of the sea upon those rock* might he 
eternally continued, but interpolated.’'— Hale: Grig, 
of Mankind, p, yo. 

II. Math. & Phys. : To introduce or find one 
or more intermediate terms necessary to com- 
plete a partial series of numbers or observa- 
tions ; to make the necessary interpolations 
on : as, To interpolate a table of numbers. 

In-ter -po-lat-ed, pa. par. & a. [Interpo- 
late.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Inserted or added to the 
original ; foisted in ; spurious. 

II. Mathematics: 

1. Having had the necessary interpolations 
made : as, an interpolated table. 

2. Introduced or determined by interpola- 
tion : as, interpolated numbers. 

In-tcr'-po lat er, a. [Lnt., from interpolate, 
pa. par. of interpolo ; Fr. tuterpofatewr.] One 
who interpolates ; oue who foists spurious 
words or passages into a book or writing; one 
who vitiates or corrupts by interpolation. 

In-ter-po-la’tlon, ». [Fr. t from Lnt. tuter- 
polationcm, uccus. of interpolate = an altera- 
tion made here and there, from interpolate, 
pa. par. of intcrjwlo ; Sp. interpolation; Ital. 
inter polazinne. J [Interpolate.] 

L Ordinary I/xnguogc : 

1. The act nf interpolating ; the act of foist- 
ing In or Introducing spurious words or 
passages into a hook nr writing; the act of 
corrupting or vitiating by tho introduction or 
insertion of mutter spurious or foreign to the 
aubjeeL 

•‘By transcribing, interpolation, misprinting, and 
creeping in of an tlchronlsin* now mid then strangely 
disordered."— Drayton : Poly-Ulblon, a «. 

2. That which Is Interpolated ; spurious 
words or passages introduced or inserted In a 
book or writing. 

“Sir, 1 beseech you to accept or pardon there trifling 
in'erjsolationi. which I have presumed to send you."— 
f.vetyn: fatter to Mr. Aubrey, Fob,. K»76-fl. 

Ii. Math. <0 Phyn. : Tbc operation nf finding 
terms between nuy two consecnlive ones of « 
series which shall conform to the law of the 
soHom. in most eases the law of the series Is 
not given, but only numerical values of certain 
terms nf the series, taken at fixed nnd regular 
Intervals. The method of Interpolation is of 


extensive nae, not only in pure anslyais and 
geometry, but also in various other subjects 
of mathematical inquiry and computation, 
particularly in astronomy. In this latter 
branch of investigation it is the means of sav- 
ing, in many cases, immensely laborious com- 
putations. Thus, for example, in finding tho 
placea of some of the planets whose motions 
are not very rapid, it will be sufficiently accu- 
rate to compute their places for every' fourth 
or fifth day, and then by interpolation, to find 
their places for intermediate days. 

*ln-ter-p6l Ish, v.t. [Prof, inter-, and Eng 
polish (q. v.).] To polish here and there; to 
polisli in parts. 

‘•Cunningly internolitht hy dome second band.*— 
MUton : Rruin of Church Qovt„ bk. i . ch. v. 

* in-ter-pol -i ty, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
polity.)- Exchange of citizenship. 

M Tho transplanting and interpoltty of ourspvcles."— 
Lytton: The Cartons, bk. xiil., ch. 1. 

* m-ter-pone’, v.t. [Lat. interpono , from in- 
ter- = between, among, and pono = to place, 
to set.] To place or set between or among; 
to interpose. 

* in-ter-pon ent, s. [Lnt. interponens, pr. 
par of i utcrjwtw.] One who nr that which 
interj)ones or interposes. 

" Lop down tbeae int-'rponent* that wilbsUm) 

The pa-tsago to our throne. * 

Hrywvod ; Raj* of Lucre cs. 

* In-ter -po^' al, s. IEng. interpose); -al.] 

1. The act of interposing; interposition ; 
interference. 

2. The act of coming between; intervention. 

"Dur overshtuh’wed bouI* may bo ouioloinpd by 
cru.st<*d glolios. whose Influential emission* aiv i ntcr- 
ccpted by the i/irrrp.^.i/ of the benighting eleuictiL'— 
Glanvill. Scepsis Scientific*!, cb. 11. 


In ter-po^e , t*.f. & i. [Fr. interposer, from 
Lat. inter- — between, among, and pono (pa. 
par. posit us) = to place, to set.j [Interpone.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To place or set between ; to cause to In- 
tervene. 

"Mountain* inter/.>osed 

Make otictnlcs of nations." CW^cr ■ Task, IL 17. 

2. To place between or among; to thrust 
in ; to intrude ; to present or put forward foi 
obstruction, interruption, aid, succour, or ad- 
justment of differences. 

" What watchful care* du interpotc tlicaincl vea 
Betwixt your eyes and night l' 

Shakctp. : Jullu* Carta r. It. i. 

3. To utter or remark between tho words id 
another. 


" If Adam aught. perh*i>s, might interpose. * 

.U Alton r. L , Xll. X. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To be or come between ; to intervene. 

“Long hid by inrerpotmg liitl or wood.” 

Cou>/>cr : Truth, 2t9. 

2. To come or step in between parties nS 
variance; to intervene; to intercede; to 
Died ia to. 

“Tho pmyors of thore 
Who for th* ofTcodlug warriors interpoie" 

Dry den : Talamon * Arcile, ii. SfH, 

3. To make n remark byway of interruptino 
between tho words of another. 


• in-ter -poso’, s. [Inter pose, r.) The set 
of interposing ; luterj) 08 ition, interposal, in- 
tervention. 

“ Without the wire intirpot* of sta to- physic Ions."— 
Spentrr : On Drodlgiet, (>, no. 

In-tor pd^’-er, 8. [Eng. lnterpns(,); W'r.] 

1. One who or that which comes Iwtwecn 
or intervenes. 

" I will make imste ; hut, till 1 count Oijain, . , . 

No rest bo infrrjx>t*r "twlxt u» twain." 

Shnketji. ; Merchant of l‘r»i ice, U|. X 

2. One who comes lictwcen parties nt vari- 
ance ; a mediator. 


• In-tcr p6$ It, s. [Lat. Inter- = between, 
among, and jxuitus, pa. j»ar. of jsoio = to 
place.) A place of deposit 1 m*i ween one com- 
mercial city or country ami another. 

In-t 6 r-p 6 $1 tlon, * in tor-po-sl cion, 

s. (Fr.. from IjiI, Inter;* xitinnem, ace ns. of 
Li teqw.vi/in, frt>m interj>osit us, j*a. par. of In- 
terymno m to place between ; Sj>. iiiterjHMicioM ; 
Ital. fnterposteimir. ] [Intewponk.] 

I. Onlinary l/vtgunge ; 

L The act of placing nr setting ln t ween or 
among. 

" By reason f>f tile often interposition of the Initial 
lottcra.'-^v<r r. JVors U’orAr*, p. |,»j. 


b 6 ^; p 6 Tit. J 6 ^VI; cat, 90 II, chorus, 9 hln, bcut?h; go, ^om; thin, ^his; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, c^clat ph C 
olan. -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -^ion = zliun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. - b^l, dfL 
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interposure— in terrorem 


2. The state of being or coming between ; 
^Intervention. 

“It u ft mere privation of the sun’* light hy reason 
•of the interposition of the earth'* op&eous body."— 
Wilkins: The Moon a World. 

3. lntervenient agency ; mediation ; inter- 
vention ; justifiable interference : as, A quarrel 
is settled by the interjiosition of friends. 

* 4. That which is interposed. 

“A shelter, and a kind of shading cool 
Interposition .** Milton . P. R., liL 232. 

* 5. Words or phrases used parenthetically. 

“ Some vseso many interposition*, both in their talke 
TOid m their writing, that they make their sayings as 
•Jbu ke as helL " — Wilson : A rte of Rhetorique, p. 1TL 

II. Min. ; Tlie placing by natural agency of 
A crystal of one mineral in the mass or crystal 
«f another, or anything aimilar ; the state of 
lieing so interposed. 

® in ter po’-sure (saszh), s. (Eng. inter- 
pose); -ure.) The act of interposing, inter- 
posal. interposition. <(Glanvill : Pre-existence 
<>f Souls, ch. xiv.) 

2n ter -pret, *in-ter prete, v .t. & i. [Fr. 

interpreter, from Lat. interpreter, from inter- 
pret; (gen. interpret is) = an interpreter; Sp. 
inte rjnetar \ Ital. interpretare.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. To explain the meaning of ; to expouud ; 
to translate from an unknown or foreign lan- 
guage into one known ; to define; to decipher. 

“Emmanuel, which being interpreted, is God with 
tta.' 4 - . Vnttheio l. 23. 

2. To explain or unfold the intent, meaning, 
©t leasons of; to make clear : to free from ob- 
scurity or mystery ; to expound ; to make 
intelligible 

" Pharaoh told them his dreams ; hut there wssnone 
that conld interpret them unto him.'’— Ocnesis xll. 8. 

3. To assume the meaning of; to under- 
stand ; to explain to oneself 

14 The child who knows no better 
Than to interpret hy t lie letter, 

A story of a cock and bull " 

Coreprr : Pairing Time Anticipated. 

4. To represent artistically ; to act ; to re- 
present the intentions or meaning of in action. 

“The choruses were admirably interpreted."— At/ten- 
amn, Nov. 10, 1833, p. 610. 

II. Math. : To explain by the application of 
mathematical rulea. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To act as an interpreter ; to explain. 

■**1 could interpret between you and your love.* 

Shakrsp. ; Jl.imlet, liL 2. 

2. To understand ; to assume as an explana- 
tion. 

For the diflference between to interpret 
smd to explain, see Explain. 

* in ter'-pret-a-ble, a. [Eng. interpret ; 
-able.] Capable* of being interpreted, ex- 
pounded, or explained. 

** Howsoever the law bo in troth or interpretable ." — 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion. a 17. 

* in-ter'-pret'-a^ment, s. [Lat. interpreta- 
mentum.] Interpretation, explanation. 


B. Math. : The process of explaining results 
arrived at by the application of mathematical 
rules. When, for example, an algebraic defi- 
nition is laid down, there is frequently some 
restriction implied in making the definition, 
so that the result to which it leads presents 
more cases than can be explained by it, el- 
even than was contemplated by it. Thus the 
abbreviation of aa, aaa , into a- t a 8 , and the 
rules which spring from it, lead to results of 
the form a — *, a 0 , n*, Ac. These results, until 
interpreted, are without any intelligent alge- 
braic meaning. 

*T Scripture interpretation : [Exegesis, Her- 
meneutics]. 

* ln-ter'-prc-ta-tive, n. [Lat. interpre- 
tat(us), pa. par. of interpretor — to interpret 
(q.v.); Eng. adj. suff. -tvc.] 

1. Fitted or designed for interpretation ; 
explanatory, expounding. 

•‘The rigour of interpretative lexicography. ’'—John- 
son: Eng. Diet. (Pref.) 

2. Collected or known by interpretation. 

"The rejecting thetr additions may Justly he deemed 
an interpretative tiding with heresies. "—Hammond. 

* ln-ter'-pre-ta-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inter- 
pretative; -ly.) In an interpretative manner; 
so as to interpret. 

•• By this provision the Almighty interpretative!}) 
b peaks to him iu this manner/'— Rat/: On th • Creation. 

In-ter-pre-ter, v in-ter-pre-tour, s. 

[Eng. interpret; -er.] 

1. One who or that which interprets, ex- 
plains, or makes clear what, is unintelligible, 
not understood, or not obvious ; an expounder, 
a translator. 

** Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

Hon’ few respect or use thee aa they ought." 

Cowper: Conversation, 23. 

2. ’ Specifically, one wbo explains what a 
speaker says in one language to the person 
addressed in another. 

"Friday’s father had learned Spanish . . . and he 
should serve him for au interpreter." — Defoe : Robin 
ton Crusoe, pt. iL 

3. One who conceives and represents a 
character on the stage. 

4 in-ter-prise, s. [Enterprise.] 

* In-ter-puhc'-tlon, s. [Lat. interpunctio, 
from inter- = between, among, and punefus, 
pa. par. of pnngo = to prick ; ltal. interpun- 
zione.) The act of making or placing points 
between sentences or parts of sentences ; 
punctuation. 

41 A various inter pu action, a parenthesis, a letter, an 
accent, may much alter the sens e,"— Taylor : Libert y 
of Prophesying. } i. 

m-ter-quar'-ter, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
quarter (q.v.).] 

Arch. : The space between two quarters. 

* ln-ter-ra -dial, a. [Lat. inter- = between, 
among, and rad i us = a ray, a radius.] Between 
the radii or rays. 

" ln-ter-re-^eive', v.f. [Pref. inter-, aud Eng. 
receive (q.v.).] To receive between or within. 


* in ter'-pre-tate, v.t. [Lat. interpretatus, 
pa. par. of interprets = to interpret (q.v.).] 
To interpret. 


“And those I took to be of mine own opinion, and 
♦divers doctors that followed, whose sentence 1 dul in* 
tcrprelate as to agree with mine."— Strype: Life of Sir 
John Cheke. ch. v., J &. 


Interpre-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
ter pretationem, accus. of interpretation from 
interpretatus, pa. par. of interpreter = to in- 
terpret (q.v.); Sp. interpretacion ; ItaL inter- 
pretaziane.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of interpreting, expounding, or 
explaining that which is unintelligible, not 
understood, or not obvious; translation, ex- 
planation, exposition. 

“Do not interpretations belong to God 1"— Genesis 
Xl. 8 . 

*2. The power of explaining or expounding 

~ We beseech thee to prosper this great sign, and to 
«1ve ns the interpretation and use of it lu mercy. 4 ’— 
cd con. 

3. The sense or explanation given by an iu- 
terpreter. 

“Those texts may receive a kinder aud more molli- 
fled interpretation. Fry den ; Religio Laid (Pref.l 

4. The conception and representation of a 
character on the stage. 

•“ The part of Cassandra ... Is capable of far more 
various interpretation than that of her rival."— 
AUhCJtxum. Dec. 25, 1S80, p. 87*. 


In-terred', pa. par. or a. [Inter, p.] 

* in-ter-re’-gen^y, * in-ter-re'-gen-^ie, 

s. [Pref. inter-, aud Eng. regency (q.v’.).] An 
interregnum (q.v.). 

44 The government was called Interregnum, the <n- 
terregencie.’—P. Holland: Livy, p. 13. 

* in-ter-re'-gent, s. [Pref. infer-, and Eng. 
regent (q.v.).] * One who has the chief power 
during an interregnum (q.v.). 

44 M. F. Camillus was created interregent. m —P. Hol- 
land: Livy. p. 201. 

In ter-r eg -num, s. [Lat., from inter- = be- 
tween, and regnum =■ a kingdom, a reign.] 

1. The time during which a throne is vacant 
between the death or abdication of a sovereign 
and the accession of his successor, or between 
the cessation of one governmeut and the esta- 
blishment of another. 

2. An interval during which the powers of 
the executive are in abeyance, owiug to a 
change of government. 

44 Persons who. uuder pretence of promoting the 
union, might really be contriving only to prolong the 
ftiferreynum."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xlii. 

3. Any period of abeyance. 

* In - ter - reign (elgn as an), * !n-ter- 
reigne, s. [Fr. interregne, from Lat. inter- 
regnum .] An interregnum (q.v.). (Bacon: 
Henry VII.) 


t ln-ter-re-la'-tlon, s. [ Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
rotation (q.v.).] Correlation; reciprocal rela- 
tion. 

44 The interrelation of the Gospels.’*— Athentrum. 
Aug. 2. IBM, p. 1+4. 

* In-ter-re-pel'-lent, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. repellent (q.v.).] Mutually or recipro- 
cally repellent. 

In-ter'-rer, s. [Eng. inter , v. ; -er.] One who 
inters or buries. 

* in'-ter-rex,s. [Lat., from infer- = between, 
and rex = a king.] A person appointed to 
govern during an interregnum ; a regent. 

* 4 The proposition for the appointment of au interred 
which Is mentioned by Livy."— Lewis: Cred. Early 
Roman Hist, l lbi>5). iL 2 A. 

In-ter'-ro-gate, v.t. & i. [Lat. inferro^afu*, 
pa. par. of interrogo = to question : infer- = 
thoroughly, and rogo = to ask ; Fr. inferro^er; 
Sp. inferro^ar; Ital. interrogare.] 

A. Trans.: To question; to examine by 
asking questions. 

44 The messenger was arrested, interrogated, and 
searched; and the letters were found."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

B. Intrans. : To ask questions ; to examine. 

M By his instructions touching the queen of Naples 
it seemeth he could interrogate touching beauty. 4 ’— 
Bacon ; Henry VII. 

* In-ter -ro-gate, s. [Interrogate, v.) A 
question, an interrogation. 

44 Ask me of things to come concerning my sons. Ac. 
referring the ventura. (things to come) to the follow- 
lug interrogate."— Bp. Halt: Cates of Conscience. Dec. 
3. case 10. 

* m-ter-ro-ga-tee', s. [Eng. interrogate); 
suit', -ro.] One who is questioned or interro- 
gated. 

In-tcr-ro-ga'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
tcrrogatioium, accus. of interrogate — an ask- 
ing, a question, from infrrrogafns, pa, par. of 
inferro^o = to interrogate (q.v.); bp. interro- 
gation; Ital. iuterrogarioiic.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of interrogating or asking ques- 
tions ; examination by questions. 

44 He opposith hy interrogation, and would be aun- 
■wered/’ — Bp. Gardner ; Explication, to. 80. 

2. A question asked or put ; an enquiry ; a 
query. 

4 * We hcare of no more objections, no more interro 
gat Ions." — Dp. Hall; Contempt.; The Annunciation. 

II. Pri nf. : The mark, note, or sign(?) which 
indicates that the sentence preceding it con- 
tains a question. 

In ter-rog'-a-tlrc, a. & s. [Lat. interroga - 
tivus, from interrogatus, pa. par. of interroga 
— to interrogate (q.v.); Fr. interrogate; Ital. 
& Sp. interrogativo .] 

A. As adj.: Denoting a question ; employed 
in asking questions ; expressed in the form of 
a question : as, an interrogative pronoun, an 
interrogative sentence. 

"Though. Instead of the interrogative point, the 
Hebrews make use of their interrogative He.’— Boyle : 
Works, n. 273. 

B. As substantive : 

Grant. : A word used in asking questions, 
aucli as Who? When? How? 

41 For al voices that are relatiues. may sometimes be 
interrogatiuet. as whau they aske a question.' — Udal • 
Flowers, fo. IW. 

m-ter^rog -a-tive-ly, ndr. [Eng. interro- 
gative; -ly.] * In au interrogative manner; in 
form of a question. 

44 >lr. Pope, i>erceiviug the absurdity of the common 
lnten>ret.ation. seems to have r<?. , ul tbeliuesiuferro- 
gatively."—Hurd : Sotei on the Epistle to Augustus. 

In-ter'-ro-ga-tdr, s. [Lat., from tnterro- 
gahts, pa. par. of t?iterrogo = to interrogate 
(q.v.).] One who interrogates; one who asks 
questions. 

m-ter-rog'- a- 1 or-y , * in-ter-rog-a-tor- 

le, o. & s. fLat. interrogatorins = consisting 
of questions; Fr. interrogator ; Sp. & Ital. 
interrogatorio.] 

A, As adj. : Containing a question ; express- 
ing a question ; interrogative. 

B, As subst. : A question, nu inquiry, a 
query; specif., in law, a question asked in 
writing. 

44 Interrogatories framed for the purpose of ascer 
tainlng how they would act at a general election."— 
Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. vlil. 

in ter-ro'-rem, phr. [Lat.] With the view 
of terrifying. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p£t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce - e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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In -ter rupt'* v.t. (Lnt. interrupt us , pa. par. 
of mterrumpo r= to break through : inter- r= 
between, among, and rumpo = to break.) 

1. To atop, hinder, or obstruct the progress 
or proeess of anything by breaking in upon it ; 
to atop or break flic current or course of any- 
thing ; to cause to be delayed or given over 
for a time ; to cause a temporary cessation or 
Intermission in. 

" Interrupting prayer* juid sermons with clamour 
iU)d scurrility ."— Macaulay ; Mist. Eng., ch. xvu. 

2. Tn hinder a speaker from proceeding by 
interposing remarks or exclamations ; to break 
In upon the conversation of. 

M Answer not before thou hast beard the cause ; nei- 
ther interrupt meuiu the uildstof their talk."— Eecl us. 
xl. & 

3. To form a break ia ; to break the regular 
succession of. 

” Flimder* was erected into a county, whlchchangcd 
the title of Forester for that of C’ouut, without itrer- 
ruptitig the succession."— .Sir H\ Tempi s: Cnitcd 
promncei, ch. 1. 

4. To cause a break or gap in. 

"Find the brightness interrupted by fewer clouds.” 
— Blair: Works, vol. v., ser. |. 

5. To disturb, so as to prevent from con- 
tinuing at one’s occupation : as, To interrupt 
& person at his work. 

U For the difTerenee between to interrupt 
and to disturb , see Disturb. 

*ln -ter rupt', a. & s. [Lat. interrupts, pa. 
par. of interntmpo = to break through.) 

A. Asadj.: Irregular, interrupted. (Burton.) 

B, As subst. : A gap, a chasm. 

"No bars of hell, nor all the chains 

Heap'd oo hlin there, nor yet the main abyss. 

Wide interrupt, can hold/' Milton : P. L . iil. Sd. 

In ter rupt’-ed, pa. par. k a. (Interrupt, 

v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Broken off, intermitted. 

2. Bot. : A term used when any symmetrical 
arrangement ia destroyed by causes operating 
locally. 

Interrupted spike, s. 

Bot. : A apike having the axis here and there 
niiusually elongated, and not covered with 
flowers. 

In - ter - ruptf -ed- 1^ # adi\ (Eng. inter- 
rupted; * ly .] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; With breaks or interrup- 
tions ; not in continuity. 

" The owl's long cry, and, inter* 
rupted/jf, 

Of distant seotloela the fitful 
■ong 

Bogun and died.” 

Byron t Man/red, lit. 1 

2. Bot. : So as to be inter- 
rupted (q v.). 

interruptodly-pin- 
nate, a. 

Bot . : Having the leaflets al- 
ternately large and small, aa 
lu the potato. 

In-tcr-Hipt-cr, " in-tcr- 
rupt'-or, a. (Eng. interrupt, 
v. , rr, -or.] One who or that 
which interrupts. 

"The great dbturbers of those pleasures, and inter- 
rupters of tho caresses of those lu»t*.’— SoufA.’ Sermons, 
voL lv„ ser. 8. 

fai-tcr-rup -tlon, * In tcr-nip-clon, s. 

[Kr. interruption, from Lat. inierruptionem, 
accus. nf interruption on interrupting, from 
interrupt ux, pa. par. of interrumpo = to Inter- 
rupt (q.v.); bp. interrupcion; I tab interru- 
tione.] 

1. The act of Interrupting or hreaklng In 
upon. 

2. A hindrance, a stop ; on obstacle caused 
by the breaking-in of something upon the 
course, progress, or process of anything ; a 
stoppage. 

*' lb-re the first stop our rapid course delays. 

And with a grateful interruption *biva 

Brook* : The Pox Chase, 

3. A breach, break, or gap caused by tho 
breaking-inor int< rvent lonof anything foreign ; 
Intervention, interposition. 

"Place* *cv<*rrd from tho continent bv tho intrrrup. 
Hon of tho soa."— Mute: O rig. of Mankind 

*4. Intermission; temporal' v cessation. 

"Tlil>* way (*f thinking on what wo nwl. will ho s 
rub only Is tho boglniilinj; when <?u»b.m ho* made It 
familiar, It will t>o di«|*atcher) without resting or In- 
leeruyUon lo ilia courea of our randiug. — Ixtcke. 


* in ter rdp’-tive, o. (Eng. interrupt; -ive.) 
Tending to interrupt ; interrupting. 

* in-ter-rup -tivo-ly, adv. (Eng. Inter - 
rnptive; -ly. J iio as to interrupt; by inter- 
ruption. 

* in-ter-scalme', s. (Fr., from Lan. inter - 
sculmium, from infer- = betweeu, and soffniws 
= on oar.) 

Antiq, : In ancient galleys that part of the 
side nf the vessel included* between two oars 
or rowlocks ; it contained about four feet. 

in-ter-scap'-u-lar, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. scapnfur (q.v.).] 

Anat. ; Situated between the shoulder 
blades. 

* m-ter-S9end'-cnt, a. (Lat. inter - — be- 
tween, and scandens , pr. par. of scando=-io 
climb.) 

Ala. : A term applied by Leibnitz to quan- 
tities when the exponents of their powers are 
radical : as, x -J 2, x N /o, from their holding a 
mean, as it were, between algebraic aud trans- 
cendental quantities. 

* m-tcr-89ind' t v.t. (Lat. interscindo , from 
inter- = between, among, and scindo = to cut.) 
To eut off. 

* ln-ter-scribe', v.t. (Lat. Intcrscribo, from 
inter - = betweeu, among, aud scribo = to 
write.) To write between. 

* ln-ter-se'-eant, a. (Lat. intercoms, pr. 
par. of inters'eco ; inter - = between, among, 
and seco — to cut.) Cutting or dividing into 
parts ; crossing, intersecting. 

in-ter-scct', r.f. k i. (Iat. intersects, pa. 
par. of tnterseco = to (cut apart : inter- = be- 
tween, among, and seco = to cut.) 

A. Trans. : To eut into or between ; to cut. 
across ; to cut mutually ; to divide into parts. 

" When' frequent hedgerows intersect rich fields 
Of many a different form and different hue. 

Bright w ith ripe eoru." Xcott: AmveelL 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Tn cut into each other; to 
meet and cross each other. 

" Did I aay ita flour 

Was mode of (ntffrso< tjny cedar beam*?*' 

U roaming : Bordello, bit. IL 

2. Geom. : To cut each other. Two lines 
are said to intersect when they cross each 
other, having a point in common. Two sur- 
faces intersect when they cut each other, 
having a line, or lines, in common. 

in-ter-see -tien, s. (Lat. intersectio, from 
intersect us, pa. par. of infmeco =* tn intersect 
(q.v.) ; Fr. intersection; bp. intersection; Ital. 
intersexivne.] 

I, Ord inary Ixi n g u age : 

I. The act or state of iuteraecting ; the state 
of being intersected. 

“The intersection of the plane* of the equator aiul 
ecliptic.’’— Hay : On the Creation, pt 1. 

* 2. A cutting up or dividing into parts. 

" Obstructed end eiuburrn»*ed by the frequent isder- 
scctiont of the *cii*o w Inch arc Iho uecesoary clleclj of 
rhyme.” — J>h ?um : Life of Thomson. 

II. Geom. : The point or line in which two 
lines or planes cut each other. 

In-ter-sSc'-tion al, a. (Eng. intersection ; 
-of.) Pertaining to' or formed by an intersec- 
tion or intersections. 

* in ter s^m -1-natc, v.t. (Lat. inters ™ ( - 
natus, J'fi. par. of in ter. inn Dio ; inter- = be- 
tween, among, and sanino — to sow ; a 
(genit. semin is) — a seed.) To aow between 
or aiming. 

* in tor sort'. V.t. (I^at. intersertus, pa. par. 
of intersero : inter- — between, among, ami 
sero= to now, to plant.) To put or sit Ihj- 
tweon other tilings ; to insert, to interpolate. 

"If 1 may fwtemrrf a »h»rt aj^ciilatb.n, thcib’pth of 
the »**a la ilotrriiiliimi m I’liny lo bo liftocii furlunpk’* 
— Brere%cood. t7V>i/rf.J 

* in tor-scr' tion, s. (Eng. Intersnt ; -ion.) 
Something inserted or put In between or 
nmong other tilings ;'nu insertion ; nil Interpo- 
lation. 

“They have »ou>e intertertions wliteh are idnlnly 
•imrioint."— ftp. Hall : A Defence of the /l a mole tic- 
t non tt ranee. 

* In tor sot', v.t. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. v i 
(q.v.).) To set, place, or put lietwecn or 
among. 


• in-ter-shock’, r.f. [Pref. infer-, ami Eny. 
shock (q.v.).J To ahock mutually or recipro- 
cally. 

” Wliatdl«cont<ntmCTib» will there otill an»c 
In »uch a caiup of kinn tu 
Each other * greatneu. 

Datriel : Chorus in rhiUtas. 

t In-ter-Si-dcr'-O-al. a. (Pref. »n/rr-, nnd 
Eng. sidereal.) Situated tween or among 
the stars ; ioterstellar. ( AnnatvlaU .) 

• in-tcr-so'-cial (cl ns sh), a. [Pref. intn .. 
ami Eng. social (q.v.).] Pertaining to inter- 
course or association ; social. 

* In-tcr-som'-ni-ous, a. (Lat. fnter- = be- 
tween, and soni n its = sleep.) Between sleep- 
ing nnd waking ; in an interval of waki’fiilnos. 

• In ter 30111/, v.t. [Prvf. inter-, uml Eng, 
sour (q.v.).j To mix with aometliing sour. 

“And hrld back something friu lluit full * f *»eit 
To intertour unsure dellfhU ib'inure." 

Dans l ; Qclaria to M. Autonius. 

in’- ter-spa9e, s. [Pref. inter-, and Fug. 
spice (q.v.). Space between other things ; 
intervening space. 

"The lucid lutcrtpaem of world and world.” 

Tennyson . Lucretius. 104. 

* in'-ter-spe^h, s . [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
speech (q.v.).] A speech inserted or interposed 
between others. 

in ter- sperse’, v.L (Lat. interspersns, i<a» 
par. of m terspergo; inter- = between, aiuoug, 
and spergo = to scatter.) 

1. To scatter here and there amongst oth-’r 
things. 

“ You should do well to fnf<*r»p^r*« *rn- ng thrm 
tome eucharlstlra] ejaculations and doxvb>t;ica.* — 
J/ ncdi: Letters, bk. il., let. <7. 

* 2. To diversify, to variegate ; to be scat- 
tered amongst. 

" Oaks intersperse it, that had oiim * head.” 

Cow per a Seedless .tfarrr*. 

* 3. To diversify by scattering or disposing 
here and there amongst. 

“ Which ajkvo is interspersed with amnll Ulattda iu>d 
rocka."— Cook : Third Voyage, bk, ill., ch. viL 

* m-ter-spcr'-sioii, s. (Intersperse.) The 
net o( interspersiug or scattering here and 
there amongst other thiogs ; the state of beiug 
iutcrsi>erscd. 

” Theoe sentiment* have obtained aim or l In all *fr* 
aud placca, though not without inters per tvon u f certi*.a 
corrupt iiildiUmcuU. - — Male: Orig. of Mankind, p. fL 

in ter-spin' al, a. [Prcr. inter-, and Eag_ 

spin Uh) ( 1 NTERSPINOUB.) 

in ter spl nal’-cs, *. pi. (Mase. k fern. pL 
of Mod. I^at. iHfw$pinn/i* •= Imtwccn spines; 
l«ref. inter-, and spinalis = of or belonging to 
the spine.) 

Aunt. : Muscles consisting of short vertical 
fasciculi of fleshy librea placed in |»nirs 1 »€k 
t ween the spinous processes of the contiguous 
vertebra*. 

in- ter -spin'- ous, in- tcr-spin - al, a. 

[Pref. inter-; Eng. sjtins; -ous, •«/.) 

Anal. ; .'Situated between tlio processes of 
the spine. 

interspinous ligaments, s. j>L 

Amt.: Thin, somewhat membranous, Itga- 
m< nls connecting Iho inferior l>ordor of im» 
spinous process with Iho su(»erior border >>f 
tlmt next below it. 

"in ter spi ra' tion.s. (Lat. Interapfmteo £ 
inspiration Is tween ; occasional Inspiration. 

"What v'rm-luiM nwplf* are here, wlint fav.>un»bl** 
tnterspirations, tut if Uod Ixulc hi* to recollect myaal! ” 
— tip. Mali: Bulans Eieiy Ihirti V/u-m Kni, Dec. i. 

lu'-tor state, a . (Puff, infer-, nnd Et.g. 

</ute (q.V.).) Ih'twetm dilteiunt *Utro. 

in-t6r-st6r*lnr, in-tor-stdl lnr x 

(l^il. inter- — between, nnd sfWIn a star. Kr. 
iut-r L Inirc.) Situate*! l^twoen or anion it 
tho *t- rs. 

,, f\uiM*t'» hue, t-y a lfi*)ecllt.n threu^h the r. 
f«*r a I* me tint* wandered thr-mah the c*!*-d ,1 *r 
intersSeil.ir i*rt of lli* unlrrrwi —Mopls Works. L 

in tor’ SU90, s. (Fr, from I.iL tnieryr tinr* 

.111 interval of space: inter* == Is twre'n* 
nmi*ng. ami status n is w I tlon ; Sp. i*Ur- 
sti 'to ; I till. iHter.a/Lfirt.l 

I, Orslmnry l.atuptage : 

\. A tt|*iu*e intertilling bctw*s*i» one tlilnff 
ami mini her; *npcrtnlly a narrow or Hinafl 
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“ He mi thl» barrier nf dlvlike 
Thu* Interset." Isa met . Csril Won, vflL M. 


b6il. poilt. ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, benph; go. feom; thin, this; s!n. as; expect, ^Conophon. eylst. ih»T. 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, • sion — shuu ; -tion, ^ion — zhuu. -clous, -tlons, -sious = ohus. bio, -dlo, A«*. - b^l d^L 
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flpaca between two tilings close together, or 
between the component parts of a body ; a 
crevice, a chink, a cranny. 

"For when the aiery interstia are filled, and as 
much of the salt of the ashes os t'«e water will imbibe 
t« diasolued, there remains a gro- and terreous portion 
at the bottom.*' — Browne. \ m<jar Errours. ok. ii., 
eh. v. 

* 2. An interval of time between one act 
and another. 

II The term is specifically applied to the 
intervals which Roman canon-law requires 
should elapse between the reception of the 
various degrees of orders. The Council of 
Trent (sess. 24, cap. xi.) recommends that 
interstices should be observed even in confer- 
ring minor orders, but they are usually con- 
ferred at once. A full ecclesiastical year— 
from Lent to Lent, or from Pentecost to 
Pentecost— is required between minor orders 
and the subdiaeonate, the subdiaconate and 
the diaconate, and the iliaconate and the 
priesthood. 

"The members of religious orders can be ordained 
lu many cases .... without observing the infer- 
stices."— Addis A Arnold : Cath. Diet., p. 454. 

* m ter’ sti^ed, a. [Eng. interstice); -ed.] 
Having interstices or spaces between ; situated 
at intervals. 

* In ter-stuie'-tive, «. [Lat. inter stinct{us ), 
pa par. of interstinguo — to diversify or varie- 
gate; Eng. auff. -ire.) Distinguishing, dis- 
tinctive. 

"What care is taken of the interstinctive points?*— 
Wallis, in Aubrey' s Anecdotes, i. 78. 

In-ter-sti'-tlal (tl as sh), * in-ter-sti- 
tiall, q. [Lat. interstiti(um) ; Eng. adj. autf. 
-al,] 

1. Physics , Anat , Ac. : Containing inter- 
etices; pertaining to interstices ; intermediate. 

"How many chasms he would find of wide and con- 
tinued vacuity, and how many interstitial spaces un- 
filled.”— Hambler, No. 8. 

2. Path. : (See the compounds). 
Interstitial-absorption, s. 

Path. : Gradual absorption of the molecules 
of some part of the body. It is one of the re- 
sults of inflammation. It is seen in bone 
with obliteration and absorption, also in the 
granular contracted kidney, cirrhotic or 
gouty, and in the tissues of the liver and 
lungs. It precedes the extension of inflamma- 
tion to pus, as when an abscess points, when 
tbe pus is moving in a distinct course towards 
the mucous or cutaneous surface of the part 
affected, this resulting from interstitial ab- 
sorption of the tissues involved. 

interstitial hepatitis, «. 

Path. : The same as Cirrhosis (q.v.). 
interstitial-organs, s. pi. 

Anat.: Organs occupying the intermediate 
spaces between other organs, as the bladder 
which is situated in the abdomino-pelvic 
cavity. 

interstitial-pneumonia, s. 

Path. : The invasion of one or both lungs 
by a fibroid exudation. 

* In ter sti -ti-um (tl as shi), s. [Lat.) An 

interval of time. [Interstice.] 

"There was an fn*ferff</nm or distance of seventy 
years between the destruction of Solomon's and erec- 
tion of Zorohabel's temple."— Fuller : Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine, p. 28. 

U Became ultimately naturalized in Eng- 
lish as interstice, though we should not say 
interstice but interval in the passage quoted 
above. {Trench : On Some Defects , p. 2S.) 

In ter str&t-i-fi-ea’-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. sfrafi^cu/ion.] 

Geol. : The state of being stratified between 
other strata ; the state of occupying a place 
between two other beds of different character. 

In ter-strat -i-fied, a. (Interstratify.) 

in ter strat’-i-fy, v.t. A i. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. stratify (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To cause to oecupy a position 
between or among other strata. 

B. Intrans. : To be stratified between other 
beds or layers. 

* in -ter -tain', * in-ter-tain -ment, &c. 

ISee uuder En.) 

* in-ter-talk' {l silent), v.t. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. talk (q.v.).] To exchange conver- 
sation ; to talk, to converse. 

” Love and my sighs thus intertilked." 

Carew: Enquiry. 


* in -ter- tan'-gle, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. tangle (q.v.).] To entangle ; to bind one 
with another ; to interlace. 

** The one of the other may be said to water 
Their intertangled roots of lo\e." 

Shakesp. A Piet. : Two Soble Kinsmen, L 8. 

* in-ter-tex » v.t. [Lat. inter texo, from inter- 
= between, among, and texo — to weave.) To 
interweave, to intertwine. 

" Oreen leaves of burdocks aud ivie intertexed and 
woven together.”— Hist. Don Quixote (1676), fo. 18. 
(K ares.) 

* in-ter-tex'-ture, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
texture (q.v.).] ‘The act of interweaving ; tbe 
state of things interwoven ; that which is 
interwoven. 

" Skirted thick with interterture firm 
Of thorny boughs.” Cowper : Task, L 111. 

in -ter tie, s. [Pref. inter-, aud Eng. ffe(q.v.).] 

Carpentry ; 

1. A horizontal timber framed between two 
posts. 

2. A binding joist. 

* m-ter-tiss'-ued(ssassh), c. [Pref. inter-, 

and Eug. tissued (q.v.).] Interwoven, varie- 
gated. 

"The intertissued robe of gold and pearl." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., lv. L 

* in -ter-tr&f-fie, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
traffic (q.v.).] Traffic between two persons, 
places, or peoples. 

* in-ter-traf'-fie, * m-ter-tr&f-fieke, 

v.i. [Intertraffic, s.] To trade together. 

"And intertrajflck • with them, tunne for tunne." 

Dames: Microcosmos . p. 6L 

* in ter-tran spic'-n-ous, a. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. transpicuous (q.v.).] Transpicuous 
between. 

in-ter-trans-ver-sa-le^, s.pl. [Masc. & 

fern. pi. of Mod. Lat. inteitransversalis; pref. 
inter-, and transversus = turned across ; trans- 
verto = to turn across : fra as- = across, and 
verto = to turn.) 

Anat. : Short muscles passing almost verti- 
cally from vertebra to vertebra between the 
transverse processes. 

in- ter-trAns '-verse, a. [ Inter trans vee- 

8 ALES. J 

Anat. : (See tlie compound), 

in tertrans verse-ligaments, s. pi. 

Anat. : Unimportant bands extending be- 
tween the transverse processes. 

in- ter tro-chan ter-ie, a. [Pref. inter-; 
Eug., &c. trochanter, and suff. -ic.) 

Anat. : Between tha two trochanters of tbe 
femur : as, the anterior and the posterior in* 
tertrochanteric line. 

in-ter-trop'-ie -al, a. [Pref. inter*, and 
Eng. tropical (q.v.).*] Situated withiu or be- 
tween the tropics. 

* In-ter-turb'-er, s. [Lat. inter- = between, 
among, and turbo = to disturb.] A disturber. 

".In interturber of the peace .”— Henry r///.; To 
Wyatt, May. 1638. 

in-ter- twine', v.t. & i . [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. twine (q.v.).] 

A, Trons. : To unite by turning or twisting 
together; to iutertwiat, to interweave, to 
interlace. 

** Under some concourse of shades. 
Whose hranching arms thick intertwined might shield 
From dews.* Hilton : P. H, iv. 405. 

B, Intrans. : To twine together; to be 
interwoven or interlaced. 

** Bricks line the sides, but shivered long ago. 

And horrid brambles intertwine below." 

Cowper: Seedless Alarm. 

t in'- ter -twine, s. [Intertwine, v.) A 
mutual or reciprocal twining or winding; an 
interweaving. 

Such intertwine beseems triumphal wreatha* 

Coleridge: To Wordsworth. 

In -ter -twin* -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [In- 

tertwine, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ partlcip . adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of twining or twisting 
together ; the state of being intertwined or 
interwoven. 

in -ter -twin'- lhg -1$?, adv. [Eng. inter- 
twining; -ly.] By intertwining or being inter- 
twined. 


* in-ter-twistf, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, 
twist (q.v.).] To unite hy twisting together; 
to intertwine, to interlace. 

** Ye with your tough and intertwisted roots. 

Grasp the firm rocks * Mason : Caractacu*. 

*m-ter- twist -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [In- 
tertwist.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ partlcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of twisting or twin In# 
together ; the state of being intertwisted. 

* in-ter-twist’ -irig-ly, adv. [Eng. infer 
hoisting; -ly.] By intertwisting or being in 
tertwisted. 

in’-ter-val (1), * in-ter-vall, s. [Fr. inter - 
ralle, from Lat intervaltum — the space be- 
tween tbe rampart and the soldiers' tents : 
inter - — between, among, and vallum, = a 
rampart.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Space between two things ; space or dis- 
tance intervening between any two objects ; 
intermediate space or distance. 

” Twlxt hoot and host hut narrow space was left, 

A dreadful interval." Milton : P. vL 105. 

2. A apace of time between two points or 
events ; intervening or intermediate time. 

"The interval between the demise of the Crown and 
tha meeting of Parliament."— Macaulay: Hist Eng., 
ch. lv. 

3. The apace of time between attacks of 
disease, pain, or delirium ; remission. 

•‘It Is the sleep of the spirit . . . with lucid inter- 
eats.’ — Coleridge : Table Talk. Slay 1. 1830. 

IL Music: The distance between any two 
sounds. Intervals when confined within tbe 
Octave are simple, when they exceed It they 
are compound. The interval of a whole tone, 
as from c to d, is called a second, of a whole 
tone and a semitone, aa from c to Eb , a minor 
third, &c. 

H At intervals: From time to time ; inter- 
mittently. 

’‘Miriam watched And dosed at intervals 

Tennyson : Enoch A rden, 908. 

T[ Every respite requires an interval; but 
there are many interxwb where there is no 
respite. The interval respects time only; 
respite includea tbe idea ot action within that 
time which may be more or less agreeable ; 
intervals of ease are a respite to one who ia 
oppressed with labour ; the interval which ih 
sometimes granted to a criminal before his 
execution is in tbe nroperest aenae a respite. 
(Crabb : Eng. Syrum.) 

in’- ter - val (2), In'- ter - vale, s. [Etym. 

doubtful ; probably from pref. inter-, and vale ] 
A tiact of low or plain ground between hills or 
along the banks of rivers. (Anierioan.) 

* in-ter-val* * in-ter-vall, v.i. [Inter 
val (1), «.] To come betwe'eu. 

” If clouds do® in ten all, Apollow fice 
I* bnt a figured shape.' 

J. Taylor: TForJLs (ed. 1630), 244. 

* ln-ter-val-lnm (pi. in-ter-val-la), § 

[Lat.] An interval (q.v.). 

"If they should have the Rood fortune to betaken 
away in one of these intertalla.*' — ChiUingioorth : 
Princ. Sermons, p. 1L 

* m-ter-var'-y, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
vary (q.v.).] To alter or vary between ; to 
change. 

in- te?- veined' (ei aa a), a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. veined (q.v.).] Intersected as \vith veins. 

" Fair champaign, with leas rivers intervened." 

Milton : P. TL, ill. 257. 

in-ter-vene', v.i. & l. [Fr. intervenir, from 
Lat. inten'enio= to come between: inters 
between, and venio — to come; isp. intervenir; 
Ital. intervenirc. J 

A. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To come or he situated between persona 
or things ; to be interposed : as, Hills intervene 
between two valleya. 

2. To occur, fall, or come between points or 
time, or events. 

"Many things may intervene betwixt this engage- 
ment by promise, ana that full and comple&t solemn!* 
ration.' —Bp. Hall : Cases qf Conscience, Dec. iv., o. 6. 

3. To pasa between. 

" What wouder if bo near 
Looks intervene." Milton : P. L., lx. 222. 

4. To happen, occur, or break iu ao as to in- 
terrupt, disturb, or cross. 

*’[Ood] nisj* be fear'd amidst the huelest scenes. 

Or scorn’d where business never intervenes 

Cow/ ter : Jlctirement, 122 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore. wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, oe = e; ey-a. qu = kw. 
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5. To interpose between parties at variance. 

**The mediator* desired h~ both parties to intureene 
. . . for the better composing of any difference."— 
Temple: To Lord A rlinyton. March 32, 1068. 

II. Law: To interpose and become a party 
to a suit between other parties : as, Tha 
Queen's Proctor intervenes in a divorce case. 

* B. Trans. ; To lie or be situated between ; 
to divide ; to come between. 

1 In ter vene, s. [Inteovene, v.] A coming 
or meeting together ; intervention. 

"They had some sharper and surne milder differences 
which might cosily happen iu such an hKrrrww of 
grandees. — Wotton. 

0 in ter von’-er» s. IEng. intervene); -er.] 
One who intervenes ; specif, in law, one who 
intervenes in a suit to which bewas not origin- 
ally a party. 

* In ter-ve -nl cnee, s . [Tat. interrentens, 
pr. par. of interrenio = to intervene (q.v.).j 
The act or state of intervening or coining in 
between ; intervention. 

* In ter-ve'-m-ent, a. [Lat. interveniens. 
pr. par. of vntervenio = to intervene, (q.v.).j 
Coming or passing hetween ; intervening ; in- 
terposed. 

" By un intervenient power discharged from hi3 ot* 
ligatiou to obey."— .Soum ; Vermont, voL vii., ser. 6. 

In tcr-ve’-ni-um, s. (Lat. = tha spaca be- 
tween tha veins; inter- =s between, and vena 
— a blood-vessel, a vein.] 

Bot. : The name given by tha old botanists, 
and adopted by Liiulley for the area of paren- 
chyma lying between two or more veins or 
veinlets. 

•inter-vent’, v.t. [Lat. inter- — between, 
iiuiong, and ventum, anp. of i*ento = to come.] 
To come in the way of ; to obstruct ; to thwart. 
•• Whose purpose lit* command by Iris given 
Doth inf ewenfc** Chapman : Bonier ; Iliad vllL 

In ter ven'-tlon, S. [Fr., from Lat. inter- 
ventio nem, accus. of inttrventio = a coming be- 
tween, from intervenio — to coma between, to 
tntervene (q.v.); Sp. intcrvencion ; ltal. inter- 
venzione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of intervening orcomlng between 
persons or tilings; agency of persons between 
jicrsons ; interposition ; mediation ; interfer- 
ence in the interests of others. 

2. The state of being interposed or sat be- 
tween persons or things ; interposition. 

•‘Sound la shut out by the intervention of that lax 
membrane, aud not sufle red to jmuw Into the Inward 
ttir."— Bolder : On Speech. 

II. Law: The act of a third party in inter- 
vening and becoming a party to a suit between 
others. 

in ter-ven'-tion-ist, $. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who advocates interven- 
tion. 

2. Med.: Ona who favors limited interference 
with the course of a disease rather than leaving 
the pationt l to nature. 

•In tor-vent'-or, s. [Lat.] Ono who Inter- 
venes or interposes ; a mediator ; apecif., n per- 
son appointed by a church to reconcile parties, 
and unite them in the choica of oiUcers. 

" In t6r-von'~ue,9. [Intervene, tt] Inter- 
vention ; interposition. 

* In-tor-vert', v.t. [Fr. intcrvertlr, from Tat. 
interverto = to turn uside ; verto = to turn.] 
To turn to another courae or use. 

In ter vor-tc bral, a. (Prcf. inter-, and 

Eng. vertebral.] 

Anat. : Between the vertebrae ; as, inter ver- 
tebral discs, intervertebral foramina. 

intervertebral discs, s. pi. 

A nnt. : Elastic plates, outwardly flbro- 

lamirmr, Inwardly pulpy, placed between the 
Inidics of 1 1 io vertebra-, from fcho nxis to tho 
sacrum 

iiitcrvortcbral-foramina, a. pi. 

Anat.: A senes uf rounded apertures lw*- 
t we cii the vcrtnbrm through wlncli thy spinal 
nerves and blood-vessels pass off. 

In tor view (low us u), *. [O. Fr. eteriwtt, 
pa. par. of enfrcuoir = to visit; Fr. cnfi'n/ue.) 

i. Gen. : A mceling between two persons 
face to face; generally a formal meeting for 
the consideration of some important business ; 
a conference. 


' 2. Specially: 

(1) A formal meeting between some person 
of note or notoriety and a press representa- 
tive, in order that the latter may gather infor- 
mation and iuqiart it to the public; 

" * 1 naked Mr. Fowler *o nut that qui-»tion.* said Sir. 
White to tilt* reprosenlatlve of the Tall Mall Gazette 
lu a recent interview."— Pall SI all Gazette, July 81, 
1984. 

(2) The opinion elicited or tho information 
imparted at such a meeting. 

•’Some were oven absurd enough tv Imagine that he 
paid for the lusertlon of his interview lo solid ciuh.*' — 
Tall Mall Gazette, July Si, 1884. 

% The special sensa of interview, s. k v., and 
interviewer, as well as the practice* itself, is of 
American origin. 

in’- ter- view (iew as u), v.t. [Interview, s.] 

1. To visit or wait upon for the purpose of 
having on interview with, generally for the pur- 
pose of extracting information for publication. 

" Not long ago I was asked to interview a statesman 
here.”— Weekly Dupatch, Aug. 31, 1884. 

2. To grant an interview to. 

in ter-view er (low as u), s. [Eng. in ter- 
rain -er.) One who interviews; specif, a 
reporterfora newspaper who interviews some 
person of position, importance, or notoriety 
for the purpose of extracting information for 
publication. 

** Quite right, sir, there 1» no person Uke the inter- 
viewer.”— Pall Mali Gazette, Sept. 5, 1884. 

ln’-ter-view-mg (iew as u), s. [Eng. inter- 
view; -ing.) The practice of gathering infor- 
mation from public persons, id order to im- 
part it to the world through the press. 

** Intervieiciny la an admirable system for creating 
false impressions, or uo liupreasloae at alL“— Weekly 
Dispatch, Aug. 81. 1884. 

in-ter-vi^’-I blo, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 

visible (q.v.).] 

Surv. : Mutually visible ; able to be seen tha 
one from the other ; said of stations. 

* ln-ter-vi^-It, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
visit (q.v.).] To exchange visits ; to pay visits, 
each to the other. 

“Here w«j trifled, and bathed, and interrhited with 
the company." — Evelyn ; Diary June 27. 10„4. 

* In-ter vl^’-It, s. [Intebvisit, t\] An in- 
termediate visit. 

* In-ter-vi -tal, a. [Lat. inter - = between, 
and vita = life*.] Between two lives ; applied 
to the interim cliata state between death aDd 
tha resurrection. 

•'Through all lt» internal gloom," 

Tennyton : In Metnorhtm, xllt. & 

* In-ter-vo-lu’-tion, s. [Lat. intervolutus, 
pa. par. of intcrvolvo: inter- — between, and 
volvo = to roll.] The quality or state of being 
iDtervolvcd. 

* In ter-volve’, r.L [Lat. intervolvo: inter 

-between, ami rolco = to roll.] To roll be- 
tween or among ; to lnvolvo or wind ona 
within tha other. 

" Thou the aly *erp*'*t, tn the guldcu flame 
Of hla own volume* intervolvetl " 

Shelley : »if cA of A flat, vl. 

In-ter-weavo', v.t. [Prof, inter-, nnd Eng. 

weave (q.v.).] 

1. To weave together ; to intermix by weav- 
ing together, so as to combine in tho same tex- 
ture or construction ; to intermingle, as though 
by weaving ; to intertwine, to interlace. 

•' Her dewy locks with various flowers new blowo 
She Interweave*, various, and all her own." 

Cow per : A pproarh of Sp rtny. ( Trans. 1 

2. To intermix ; to connect closely or Inti- 
mately. 

'* A <lc»potlo prlnclplo which happened fortunately 
to he interwoven In Ua constitution. —Ilea (tie: Mural 
Selenees, pL III., ch. 11., ) 2. 

"In -ter -wish’, v.t. [Prof, inter-, and Eng. wish 
(q.v.).J To wish mutually to each other. 

" Tho venom of all »t«]>d»tiic*, gamester s gull, 

\\ hat t jTants and their subject* tntenrUh, 

Alt 111 fall ou that mam" Donne: The Curie. 

* In-tor-work'-Ing, n. [Pref. fnfrr. ami l’ug. 
working (q.v.).] Mutual, reciprocal, or joint 
working ; n working together. 

" What lntorwcAvlnysor interw^rkinot can knit tho 
liilnUtiT and tho magistrate f” — Milton: Jiqformutiun 
in I.nyland, bk. II. 

* In-tor-world, s. [Pref fnfrr-, and Eng. 
world (q.v.).j A world between or among 
other worlds. 

*’ Inifik’innry fnO-rioorMs and ■jiaeoa lsstwoou."— /’ 
Holla na Tlutareh, |>. 84a. 


"In ter- wound , v.t . [Pref. in/^r-.and Eng. 
v’owmi (q.v,). J To wound mutually. 

•‘ Ueuce interwoundiny contruvonilos «prlnR.“ 

Itaniel . MiuophUu a 

In-ter-wov'-en, In-ter-wovo , pa. par. or 
a. [Interweave.] 

* In- ter- wreathe' v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. termite [q!v.).J To weave into a wreath; 
to intertwine, to interweave. 

*• Say. happy youth, crown'd with a h«»v*nlr ray 
01 the nrst flauic, aud interwreathed bay. 

Lovelace : TotOiatma, pL ll 

* In-test'-a ble, a. [Lat. inte*tabilis = noi 
capable ot ’making a will : in- = not, ami testa 
bilis = capable of making a will, from testatus 
pa. i»ar. of tester = lo lie a witness, lo make t. 
will; testis ■= a witness.] lncomjietent U 
make a will ; not legally qualitled to make * 
will. 

••Such peraoti*. oa arc inteitable for want of llbcrtj 
or freedom of will, aro by the civil law of various 
kinds ; oa prlaoners, captive*, aud the like. But tu* 
law of England does not make such ikt»oiu absolutely 
inteitable. — Blackttone : Comment., bk. lu. ch. U. 

ln-tost’-a-^y, s. [Eng. intestate) ; -cy.) The 
quality or state of being intestate ; the atat® 
of dying without having inude a will. 

** In ca*e of infeitaey, the ordinary shall depute th< 
nearest aud most lawful friends uf the deceased to ad 
minister Ills good*"— ZMactofone : Comment., hk *‘ 
Ch. 32. . 

In-test’-atc, a. k s. (Lat. intrstatus, from in- 
= not, anil testatus = liaving made a will, p*. 
par. of testor = to make a will; Fr. intesfctf; 
ltal. intestnto; S]». inlwlado.] 

A As adjective : 

1. Dying without having made a will. 

*• In case a person made uo disposition of hi* good* 
as were testable, whether that were only part or tb* 
whole of them, he was, anil is, said to die inteilate ~— 
Blackttone : Comment., hk. il., ch. 32, 

2. Not disposed of by will ; not devised or 
bequeathed : as, an intestate estate. 

B. .ds subst. : A person who dies without 
having made a will. 

in-tes'-ti na, 5. pi. [ Lat. = the entrails, neut. 
pi. of intestinns = inward, internal ; inius r- 
within.] 

Zool. : Intestinal Worms ; in Cuvier'a ar- 
rangement a class or Zoophytes, called b) 
Rndolphi Entozoa. It contains the Intest in* T 
Worms. They were divided into two order® . 

(1) Cnvitaria, eallcd by Uudolplii Neinatoidea; 

(2) Parenchymattt. The class has been broken 
up and redistributed. 

In-tes'-tl-nal, a. [Eng. intestin(e); -<jL] 

1. Lit. <£ Anat. : Of or belonging to tha in- 
testines. 

•' It la confounded with theirirn/inu/ excretions and 
cgesllons of tho belly."— Browtte .* 1‘uJ^ur A'rrowr^ 
bk. 111., ch. xliL 

2. Fig.: Domestic, not foreign. 

intestlnal-eanal, s. 

Anat. : Tho same as Intestine. 

Intestinal Juioo, s. 

Anat. : Snccusentericus , nil alknllno secreted 
by the intestines. 

intcstlnal-worms, s. pi. 

Zool. : Tlie English name for Cuvier'a In- 
test i 11 a. 

In-tcs-tl-na'-ll-ft, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Mod 
Lat. in/CvSfmfths/fnnn inf^fina (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A name sometimes given to Cuviar'h 
Intent inn. 

in tes -tino, a. k s. [Fr. i»b tin, from Lit 
in test inns = imvnni, from tnfws — within ; 
I til. it iSp. intestinal.] 

A. yls adjective : 

"l. Internal, Inwnrtl ; contained or existing 
within, as within the body. 

" Jnteitine 11 tone, ami ulcer, clmlick pang* 

Ami moon. *t ruck iimdiu***." Milton; T.1 ^,% I em 

2. Interiml. with regain 1 to a connln or 
nation ; domestic, in it foreign. 

"Tho xuccooillng »wenl uf iateitlne war."— !/■ 'tar 
0/ tle/urm. in Enylanil, bk. II. 

• 3. Innate, inner; depending on the » der 
nnl constitution. 

** Exon llilug Inl-mr* under an inteitine nocculli ** 
— Cudw rth. 

• i. Shut up or inclosed ; contained. 

••It ulrcjvi : and the Icy t aich 
Of uuiir<dUlc » lnti-r lm» Impn • c.1 
A cold •laguaUoii on the * ifcifior tlila" 

Toir^r. r.«*. Vl IW. 

B. .-<s subst. (Vl.) : Tlic guts tin* entrails; 
tho portion of tho digestive upjvtinlus inferior 


boll, b<^; J(J^r|; eat, coil, choruB, ehln, benph ; go, ftcm;tbln, this; sin, as; expoet, Xenophon, oxlst. ph = t 

-clan, -tian = nhan. -tlon, -slon^shun; -(Ion, -plon = zliun. -cions, -tlou*, -sions = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bpL, dpL 
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In position to the stomach. The intestines 
consist of three coats, an outer one (the peri- 
toneum), an inner or mucous membrane, and 
an intermediate muscular coat There are two 
intestines, the large and the small oue. The 
large intestine extends from the termination 
of the ileum to the anus. It is about five or 
six feet long, or about one-fifth that of the 
intestinal canal. Its diameter is tn»m two 
and a half inches to an inch and a Half. It is 
divided into the caecum, with its vermiform 
appendix, the colon, and the rectum. The 
small intestine commences at the pylorus, 
winds into many convolutions, and terminates 
in the large intestine. In the adult it is 
about twenty feet in length. It is arbitrarily 
divided into three parts — viz., the duodenum, 
the jejunum, and the ileum. It constitutes 
four-fifths of the whole intestines, the larger 
making up the other fifth. They are used to 
aid in assimilating the food after digestion, 
and convey forward the excreinentitious 
matter. 

'•The different lenptb of the intestines in carni- 
vorous and herbivorous Animals has bec-n noticed on a 
former occasion.”— Palcy : Sutural Philosophy, eh. 
xn., 5 V. 

La-tex'-ine, s. [Eng. inf(iur), Mating), and 
sutf. -ine.] 

Bot. : The name given by Fritzche to the 
fourth coating in the pollen of CUtrkia elegants 
and some other Onagracese. It is next the 
extine or outer crust, and above the intine or 
inner lining. 

* In'-text, s. [Pref. in-, and Eng. text.] The 
contents. 

" I bad a hook which none 
Could reade the intext but myself aloue." 

Herrick: Hcrperides. 

* In-tex'-ture, v.t. [Pref. in- (1)» aml Eng. 
texture (q.v.).] To work in, to weave in, to 
Interweave. 

* in-thirst', v.t. [Pref. in - (intens.), and Eng. 
thirst (q.v.) ] To make thirsty. 

" Using our pleasure as the traveller doth water, not 
«3 the drunkard does wine, whereby he is inflamed and 
inthirst ed the moie.*’— Bp. Hail: Christian Modera- 
tion , bk. 1., 5 8. 

In thral', * in thrall', in thral-ment. 

[See Enthrall, Enthralment.] 

in- thro ne, Sic. [See Enthrone, &c.] 

* in-tl5e\ &c. [See Entice, &c.] 

in-ti-ma-^y, s. [Eng. fnfimateO). a. ; -ct/.] 
The quality or state of beiug intimate ; close 
familiarity or fellowship. 

"That peculiar friendliness, intimacy, and famili- 
arity. with which the Romanists visit the Noncon- 
formists.' —Sou th: Sermons, vol. i.. ser. L 

in -tl mate (1), a . & s. [Lat. intimvs = inner- 
most, super, of interus = within ; Fr. inline.] 
A. As adjective : 

* 1. Internal, inward ; arising or proceeding 
from within. 

** I knew 

From intimate impulse, and theicioie urged 
The marriage on." Milton : Samson AgonUtes, 223. 

* 2. Near, close. 

*‘To have au intimate and speaking help, a ready and 
*ev: viug associate in marrirtge."— Milton r Doer. 4 bite, 
qf Divorce, bk. L. ch. iv. 

3. Closely acqnainteil ; close in friendship 
or fellowship ; closely familiar. 

4. Close, very full, complete, familiar. 

*' It is no wonder that my intimate acquaintance 
with these specimens of the kind has taught me to 
bold the sportsmans amusement in ahhorreuce.”— 
Cou^-er .* Treatment of hit Hares. 

*B. vis subst.: Une who is closely acquainted 
or familiar with another ; a familiar friend or 
associate. 

"* An intimate whose intellect as much corresponded 
with bis as did the outward form.”— (Government of 
the Tongue. 

in'- ti-mate, v.t. & i. [Fr. iutimer; Sp. & Port. 
iniimtr; It'll, int i mare . ] [Intimate (2), a.] 

A. Transitii’e : 

* 1. To hint ; to indicate indirectly or ob- 
scurely ; to suggest ; to point in the direction 

of. 

"Thenceforth to her be sought to i/itfm.tfe 
His inwanle griefc.” Spenser: F. y., III. lx. 80. 
2. To make known, to announce. 

" He Incontinent dvd proclayme and intimate open 
warre agaynst the Ivyng of England, with hind. tire, 
and sweard.”— Hall : Henry IV. (an. l). 

B. Jntrans. : To signify, to hint, to indicate. 

* In'- ti mate (2), a. [Lat inf fain (us, pa. par. 
of int into = to bring within, to announce, from 


intimus = innermost.] Jlade known, inti- 
mated, declared. 

“That their enterpryse was intimate aud published 
to the kyug. ifotf : Henry J V. (an. 1). 

in’-ti-mate-ly, adv. [Eng. intimate (1); dy.] 

1. Closely ; with close intermixture of parts. 
“Mixing it intimately with the parts of tbe fluid to 

which it is to be assimilated."— Arbuthnot : On Ali- 
ments. 

2. Nearly, inseparably, closely. 

“ Quality, as it records the mind, has Its rise from 
knowledge aud virtue, and ta that which is more essen- 
tml to us. and more intimately uuited with us.‘‘— 
Addison : Spectator. 

3. Familiarly ; in close fellowship or friend- 
ship. 

“The late Mr. Tyers. who knew Dr. Johnson inti- 
mately, observed, that he always talked as if he was 
talking upon oath .”— Murphy : Life ± Genius of Dr. 
Johnson. 

in-ti-ma'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. intima • 
tionem, ace. of intimatio = an announcing, 
from intimatus, pa. par. of tnfmo = to iuti- 
mate (q.v.).] 

1. Tlie act of intimating, hinting, or indi- 
cating. 

“The intimation of sondry virtues, wbicbe be by 
them re; resented."— Sir T. Elyot: The Governour, bk. 
L. ch. xxL 

2. A hint ; an indirect announcement or 
suggestion. 

“Without mentioning the King of England, or 
giving tbe least intimation that he was sent by him, 
till he unce discovered their opinions."— Burnet : Hist. 
Reform, (an. 1530>. 

3. An explicit annonneement or declaration. 
“fThe Consuls] caused the Latine feasts aud boli- 

dales to be published ... with an intimation that 
they would gi*e straight into their province.” — 
P. Holland: Lu-ius. p. U2L 

* In'-time, a. [O. Fr., from Lat. intimus = 
innermost.] 

1. Inward, internal. 

2. Intimate, close. 

“To the composition or dissolution of mixed bodies, 
which is the chief work of elements. And requires an 
intime application of the agents.' —Digby : On bodies, 
ch. v.. § 6. 

In-tim-I date, v.t. [Low Lat. intimidotus, 
pa. par. of intimido = to frighten, from in- 
(intens.), and timidus = timid ; Fr. intimuler.] 
To frighten ; to make fearful ; to inspire with 
fear; to dishearten; to make cowardly; to 
cow. 

“ Why do ye quake, intimidated thrones T “ 

W ordticorth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

% For the difference between to intimidate 
and to frighten, see Frighten. 

rn-tim-i da’-tion, s. [Fr ] The act of in- 
timidating or making fearful ; the state of 
being intimidated ; specif., the influence used 
by landlords and employers over tenants and 
employes in public elections, and the deterring 
of workmen from their work by threats. 

"The king carried his measures in parliament by 
— Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. vL, 

ch. riL 

In-tlm'-i-da-tor-y, a. [Eng. intimidat(e) ; 
•on/.] Causing or tending to cause intimida- 
tion. 

* in tinc’-tion, s. [Lat. intinctio, from in- 
linctus, pa. par. of intingo .] 

1. Oi'd. Lang. : Tlie act or process of dyeing. 

2. Ritual <£* Church History: One of the 
methods by which the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist is administered to the laity of the 
Eastern Chinch— by breaking the consecrated 
bread into the consecrated wine, and giving 
the two elements to each communicant in a 
spoon. It is doubtful whether the practice 
was general in early Christian times. (For its 
probable origin see extract.) Intinction was 
formally condemned by the third Council of 
Braga (a.d. 675), point being added to the 
condemnation l»y the remark that Judas is the 
only example in the Gospel of communion by 
intinctmn; by Pope Urban II. (a.d. 10SS-99) 
and his successor, and by the Convocation of 
Canterbury' (a.d. 1175). 

“The practice forbidden seems to have been in much 
the consumption of tbe superabundant elements . . . 
ns that of intinction.’— M'Clintock d Strong : Cyclop. 
Ribl., 4e-, Lit., iv. 629. 

* ln-tinc-tiv'-i-ty, s. [Lat. in- — not, and 
tinctus, pa. par. of tingo = to dye.] The ab- 
sence or want of the quality of dyeing or 
tingeing other bodies. 

in’-tine, s. [Lat. int(us) = within, ami stiff. 

-Z7LC. 1 

J3of. : An inner membrane surrounding the 


pollen grain, the protrusion of which consti- 
tutes the pollen-tube. 

* rn-tire', * in-tire -Iy, Ac. (See Entire, 
Ac.) 

# In-tl -tie, v.t. [Entitle.] 

in-tit -uled, a. [Lat. titvlus = a title.] 

I. Having a name or title ; entitled ; a term 
used in Acts of Parliament. 

* 2. Having a claim. 

" Beautv in that white intituled 
From Venus' doves doth challenge that fair field." 

Sh<tkesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 67. 

In'-to, prep. [A.S. in, and to.] A preposition 
denoting passage, motion, or change inwards. 
Thus it is used ; 

1. Of motion or direction towards the in- 
terior of a place, with such verbs as come, 
go, throw, look, fly, push, &c. 

“Go tell my brethren that they go into Galilee.”— 
Matthew xxv’nL 10. 

2. Of motion towards the interior of a body 
or substance, with such verbs as fall, sink, Ac. 

“Acrid substances, which pass into the capillary 
tubes must irritate them Into greater contraction. -— 
Arbuthnot; On Aliments. 

3. Of entrance into the heart or mind. 

" How much more may education, heing a constant 
plight and inurement, induce by custom good hubiU 
into a reasonable creature ? **— ll'off on. ( Todd ) 

4. Of penetration or research w hich is more 
than superficial : as. To inquire into a matter. 

5. Of inclusion or comprehension. 

“They have denominated tome herbs solar and some 
lunar, and such like toys put »?ifo great words.'*— 
Bacon. (Todd.) 

6. Of a new state into which anything ia 
brought ; of a change of condition ; used with 
such verbs as fall, lead, bring, change, con- 
vert, grow', Ac. : as. To fall into a fever , to 
lead into had habits, Ac. 

t In-tol-er-a-bll -I-ty, s. [Eng. intolerable; 
•ity.] Excessive badness. 

“The goodness of your true pun Is In the direct 
ratio uf its intolerability E. .4. Poe. Marginal .a. 
(IntrodJ 

in-tol -er-a-ble, * in-tol'-ler-a-Me, a. 

[Fr. intolerable, fmm Lat. intoleratiilis, fr«un 
in- — not, and tolerabilis = that can be borne, 
tolerable (q.v.); Sp. intolerable; Ital. iutvl- 
lerabilc.] 

1. Not tolerable ; that cannot be tolerated 
or endured ; insufferable ; unendurable ; too 
great to be endured. 

“ Not always from intolerable pangs 
Ho fled.'* Wordxico, \h . Excursion, bk- ilL 

* 2. Enormous, monstrous. 

“One half-penny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sMk .' — Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1 1'., U..-L 

ln-tol -er-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. intoleinble ; 
-ness.] Tlie quality or state of being in- 
tolerable. 

in-tol'-er-a-bly, adi\ [Eng. intolerable) ; 
-ly.) In ah intolerable manner or degree ; to 
an intolerable degree or extent ; beyond en- 
durance. 

“The weather was intolerably hot.**— Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. i.. ch. iL 

in-tol -er- an 90, s. [Fr., from Lat. ttdolcron- 
tin , from intolerans = that cannot bear.] [In- 
tolerant.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being intolerart ; 
w r antof patience or forbearance*, indisposit i- o 
to tolerate the existence or sprend of any- 
thing opposed to one’s ow*n opinions. 

“Carrying tbe Intolerance of the tontrue and of the 
pen Into a persecution.”— Burke : French Recol u/tcu. 

2. Want of capacity or power to endure; 
non-endurance : as, the intolerance of cold or 
heat. 

II. Relit 7. ; Refusal to tolerate a faith dif- 
ferent from one's own. Jlost religions advo- 
cate toleration w’hile they are feeble and be- 
come intolerant when they are powerful 
Though most governments nre more or less 
intolerant, yet genuine statesmen have in 
every nge instinctively tended towards toler- 
ance ns the most successful method of dealing 
with contending faiths. 

4 in-tol*-er-an-9y, s. [Eng. intolerance); 
-*/.] The same as Intolerance (q.v.). 

in-tol'-er-ant, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. m- 
tolcrans = not able to endure : in- = not, and 
tolerans , pr. par. of talcro = to endure, to 
tolerate (q.v.); Sp. intohrante ; Ital. intoL 

leninte.] 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
Syrian. oe — 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try. 
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A. .is wljtctire: 

]. Nut enduring ; not able to endure. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

'The power* of hnranu Unties beLug limited and in. 
tolerant of exceues.**— ArAufAnof. 

2. Not enduring or allowing difference of 
opinion, teaching, or worship ; unwilling or 
refusing to allow to others freedom of speech, 
choice, or notion in opinions, doctrines, or 
worship ; bigoted. 

” Religion, bush, Intolerant, austere.” 

Cowper: Table Talk, 612. 

B. As subst. : One who will not allow to 
others freedom of speech, choice or action in 
opinions, doctrines or worship ; a bigot. 

"You rnUbt as well have coucluded that I was a 
Jew, or a M/ilionetnil, as an intolerant aud a perso- 
cutwr."— Low th : Letter* to War bur ton, p. 

In tol'-er-ant ly, adv. {Eng. intolerant; 
-ly. J In an* intolerant manner. 

• ln-tol-cr-afc-ing, n. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Dug. t olerat e (q.v.).J Intolerant. 

•• Experienced tbia Inti derating spirit -*' — Shafted 
bury : J htcclL firjtectioru ; JUisccll. 11., cli. 1L 

t In-tol-er-a-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. toleration (q.v.).] Want of toleration ; 
intolerance ; refusal or unwillingness to toler- 
ate others in their opinions or worship. 

• in tomb' (b silent), v.t. [Entomb.] 

• in'-ton-ate (1). v.i. [Lai. intonatnm , Riip. 
of intono : in- (iuteus,), and tono = to thunder.] 
To thunder. 

• in ton-ate (2), v.i. k t. [Low Lat. intona- 
tum, sup. of intono; in- — in, and tonu-s = a 
tone, a note.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To 8onnd the notea of the musical scale. 

2. To pronounce in a musical manner ; to 
intone. 

B. Trans. : To intone, to chant. 

• ln-ton-a'-tlon (1), s. [Lat. t'ntonafus, pa. 
par. of intono = to thunder.] The net or state 
of thundering. 

In ton a-tlon <2>. a. [Fr., from Low Lnt. 
intoivdio, from intonatum, sup. of intono = to 
intone (q.v.).] 

Music: 

1. The method of producing sound from a 
voice or an instrument. 

2. Correctness of pitch ; c.g., just intona- 
tion, singing or playing in perfect tuna. 

•*'Tia said be bad a tuneful tongue 
Such happy Inform tfau. M 

Tenuyton: Amphion, Id. 

3. The method of chanting certain portions 
of the church services. 

4. The notes which precede the reciting- 
note In a Gregorian chant. 

“One stow end uniform intonation, consisting of 
no to* nf equjil or nearly equal length." — J/ueon: Church 
Muric. p, VO. 

fn'-ton-a-tor, s. (Eng. fnto7iaf(e); -or.] 

Music : A inojineliord, or single string, 
st i etched across a lint sound-board. Bcluw 
the string is n diagram of the exact divisions 
of the moiioehord necessary for the production 
of the true musical scale. By means of a 
movable bridge, the student is able to sound 
the notes represented on the diagram, and so, 
to educate his car to a true sense of rclutivo 
pitch. 

In ton©', v.i. k t. [Low Lat. intono, from 
Lit. i itfonw m = according to tone; ltal. in- 
form rc ; Fr. entoner, entonner ; &p. enforutr,] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. Onl. Lang. : To nioko a loud protracted 
noise. 

"fto*wcll* ©neb wind -pipe ; os* Intone* to iuk 
llortuoiiick twang." T<>pe : Hunriad, it. 253. 

2. Music: To recite prayers, kv., In a mono- 
ton* ; to chant 

" I hoard no longer 
The snowy.lwimU'd dilctUiulo 
liellcnttdmndud priest intone.’' 

Tunny ton: Afitul, I. vllL 11. 

B. Trans. : To rcelte in a monotono ; it 
Includes the delivery of the prayers in mono- 
tone, and tho precepting or leading of the 
plain song of tho Psalms, Greed, Canticles, kc. 

• in tor' Sion, s. [Lnt. inforfin, from intortus, 
po. par. of intorquco « to bend, to curve.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : A winding, bending, or 
twisting. 

2. Dot. : Tho state of any part which Is 
twisted upon itself. 


* in tort', t\f. [Lat. intnrtxis, pa. par. of f»»- 
tjrifueo: tu- = In, into, and torqueo=to twist.] 
To twist, to twine, to wreathe, to wring. 

** With lev’mit baud tlie king |>rrm-nti ibu gold. 
Which ruuud tho intortni burn* l if- glldt-r rolled." 

Tope : Homer ; udyitey hi. 5 N. 

* in-tor'-tion, s. [Lat. iaforfio, from tutor/ u 5, 
pa. par. of in torqueo — to twist,] [Intokt.] 
A winding, twining, or twisting. 

in to -to, phr. [Lat] Wholly, entirely. 

* ln-tox’-I-ca-ble, n. [Eng. intoxicate) ; 
-able.] Ca]iable of being intoxicated. {Lit. 
/?■) 

" If . . . the people were not eo intoxicahle a* to full 
In with their brutal iusUtauce." — .\urth : Kxamcn. 
p. SIS. 

In-tox'-i-cant, s. [Low Lat. intoxicans, pr. 
par. of tnfwrico=to poison.] [Intoxicate, «.] 
That which intoxicates ; an intoxicating liquor 
or aubatance. 

in tox'-l cate, V.t. [0. Fr. intoxiquer; $p. 
tnforicar; ltal. intoartcare.] [Intoxicate, a.] 
L Literally: 

1. To poison ; to produce fatal effects. 

“ Meat. 1 say, and not ]>oison. Kor the one doth 
Intoxicate aud slay the eater ; the other feedetb and 
Uourisbetb law."— La timer : Work*, 1. 35. 

2. To make drunk ; to inebriate witb, or as 
with alcoholic liquors. 

“ It leauetb behiud it a taate like the taste of ulmon 
tailke, mid goelh downe very pleasantly, intoxicating 
weak brumes.'— Hackluyt : Voyage*, i 97. 

II. Fig. : To excite the spirits of to tlm 
highest pitch; to excite to enthusiasm; to 
make delirious as with joy. 

“Through nn aerial universe of endless 
Expansion— at which my soul aches to think— 
Intoxicated with eternity." liyrvti : Cam, ii. 1. 

* ln-tox'-l -catG, a. [Low Lat. intoxicatus, 
pa. jiar. of uitvxico = to poison ; Lat. in- = 
into, and toxicum = Gr. to£ik6v ( toxikon ) = 
poison in which arrows were dipped; to£ov 
( toxon) = a bow; ro£a (foxa) = arrowa.] in- 
toxicated, delirious. 

“ Their luy ml o I* so intoxicate that there Is nothyng, 
but they will note it with u hlocko coale.'— /•'ryth : 
Worka, p. 77. 

* in tox'-i-cat-ed-ness, s. [Eng. t'nfozi- 
catcd : -ness.] The quality or atate of being 
intoxicated ; intoxication. 

in tox' l cat mg, pr. par. orn. [Intoxi- 
cate, t\] Tending to make drunk ; exciting 
the spirits to the highest pitch ; making de- 
lirious or enthusiastic. 

* intoxicating-gas, s. 

Chem. : An old name for nitrogen monoxide, 
N<jO. Culled also laughing-gas (q.v.). 

ln-tox-i-oa'-tlon, a. [Intoxicate, t\] 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of intoxicating or making drunk. 

2. The slnto of being intoxicated ; drunken- 
ness, ehricty, inebriation ; the state pro- 
duced by drinking alcoholic liquors to excess. 

" Sohrlely pcrhaia may now bo found 
Where ouco intoxication proved the irronml.” 
Cotcpcr: Conver nation, 808. 

II. Fig. : A state of high exeltemmt of 
spirits ; elation leading to frenzy, delirium, or 
enthusiasm. 

“ lli* actions, however display th© Intoxication of 
extreme ndf-conlltltnce — Jfallam: Middle Age*, 
ch. vll. 

m-tra-, pref. [Lat.] A Latin preposition, 
sign Hying within, used as a prolix to many 
English words. 

In tra cor pcl -lar n. C^rc f. inlra- = 
i thin, and Ihig. carpel lary (q. v.).] 

Iiot. : Among or interior to tha caq*ela. 
(R. Jirown t IsT l.) 

in trqi ©ran' l al, n. [1’ref. tntra-, and Eng. 
era a ml. ] ftiluatnl within tho cciebeUmn. 

In-trAc ta bil'-I ty, s. [Eng. introctnht{e) ; 
-if;/.] Tho qnulity or state of being Intractable. 
“If ho nt 111 fell *horf of lil* inajiti'r. fho fault w a* 
hot III Idm. hut tho / itrnctnbitity of hi* hmEn/mo."— 
Hurd. Sate * on the Art of Toetry. 

In-trttct'-a blo, «. [O. Fr.,from I^it. Hifnrcfn- 
bilii », from* in- » not, and trnrtabilis » tract- 
ablo(q.v.); ltal. introttahlle ; Sp. OUmtuhle.] 

1. Not tractable; tlmt cannot be govemed, 
managed, or kept In order; unmanageable, 
refractory, violent, ungovernable, obstinate, 
stubborn, perverse. 

"To tho common run of more intractable and 
pervervo toin\«ur*.'' — n‘ar6urft»M .* /Urine legation, 
bk. ih, t 8- 


* 2. Uuixl to treat. 

"lie [Henry Vll 1. 1 wo* much ijnlced *«d U-caiue 

excecdtUil fruuxurd and intractable- — Hornet : JJ usury 

Htjormution (an. 15*7 1 

In-trilct-a-bl© ness, s. [Eng. intractable; 
-ness . ] Tile quality or state of being lairact- 
ablc ; obstinacy, indocility. 

ln-trdct'-a-bly, adn. [Eng. infraeful>(fc) ; 
-fy. J In *an intractable, umuaiLagcable, or 
perverse manner. 

* In tract'-cd, a. [Lat. intractus , pa. par. of 
intrvho = to draw or trail along.] Drawn m. 

“With hot infracted bjiivuound hurtdu>t ©eu." 

J/udsun: Juuith, lit. 

* In-tract -lie, o. [Prvf. in- (2), ami Lug. 
fmcfde(q.v.).j 
Not tractile ; 
iiifxipable of 
being drawn 
out 

In-tra'-dds, a. 
lap. = an en- 
trance.] 

Arch. : The 
soffit or under- 
surface of an 
arch, as oj)- 
posed to the fn . isttc*i>o9. Ex. txT*AX>oe. 

exterior, or 

up^>cr curve, which ia called ext rad os (q.v.). 

in-tra-fo-li-a’-coous (cc as shy), a. 

[Pref. intrar , nud Eng. fo< iwseous . ] 

Rot. : Within the axil of a leaf. 

* In'-trrdl c s. [Entrail.] 

In-tra-mar'-gin-al, a. [rref. infra-, and 
Eng.* marginal (q.v.).] Situated or being 
within tha margin. 

* In-tra-mun'-dano, a. [Trcf. intro-, aud 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Situated or being 
within the world ; belonging to the material 
world. 

in tra miir’-al, a. [Pref. tnirn-, and Eng. 
mimi/ (q.v.).] * 

1. Ord. Lang. : Situated or being within tha 
walls or boundaries, as of a city, town, kc.: 
as, nn tnf rumuruJ cemetery. 

2. Anat. *0 Path. : Within the walls of a 
tube ur vessel : as, intramural obstruction of 
the intestines. (7Yiiiner ; I'raUtt* of Medicine, 
ii. MS.) [ISTEHMUHAL,] 

*In-traoi5o, s. [Entrance, «.] 

* In-tran^e', v.t. [Entrance, r.] 

in tr&n quIT-H-t^, s. [Pnd. in- (2). and 
Eng. tranquillity (q.v.).] Want or absence of 
tranquillity or rest; inquietude, restlessness. 

" Jactations wer© «*©d fi.r Ainuupmciit, amt allay In 
Constant iwdn*. and to relieve that intranijuilUty 
which makes nu n huiiith'Ut of lying In tiicir hod*.”— 
Temple : t)f Health Jt Lung Life. 

■ In triins ©a'- lent, a. [Pref. fn- (2), and 
Eng. transcalent (q.v,).] Impervious to heat. 

# In tr&ns-grcs’-Bl bio, «. [rivf. fn- (2), 
and Eng. transgreasible (q.v.).] That camiut 
be juiBsed ; Incapublo of being passed. 

“ Fatal destiny 1* a divine r©.v*>«n or M>nt©nc« <i»* 
IrtmtgrettibUi and luol Itablo,"— /*. Holland: I'lutunh. 
p. 859. 

■ In-trdn'-si ent (s as sh), a. [Trcf. fa- (2\ 
and Eng frniwKnf (q v.). I Not truuaieiit; 
not puasing quickly away ; lasting. 

In triin'-sl-fe^nt. a. k s. [Fr. fnfrrtnsfyAinf, 
from l>at in- «-» not, and fnnnsff;o a to come 
to u aettlemcnt.] [Intkansioent^.] 

A. As ttdj . ; Refusing to agree to crime to 
nn understanding, uiicoiiipinndHing ; Irnn-on- 
cllalilf. Used especially of the Extreme Left, 
or Radical ]>■ rty, on the Continent. 

B. As tubst. : An !m‘coiiclliiblo person- 
one who re fuses to ngreo to some polittenl 
aetlletnelil. 

In t ran' si toy, (g as h), t. pi fSp. - 
the irreemio hbles.) t he name given t«» tho 
Extreme Lefrin the Spanish Cortes, and after- 
wards to the extreme Republican jmrtv in 
Spain, corresponding with the Communists in 
Ernnco. In llm latter sense, it was tir*t used 
In l bo Simiilsli troubles which arose when 
Amadeus resigned tho throne (a. D. lt>73). 

In tritn'-sl tlvo, a. [Lat. fn/mn-dfirtiA. from 
in- *■ not, ami fmiktifirn-* m jessing over; 



b®tl, b6^; J<5\V1; cat, coll, chorus, $hln, bon^h; go, ftern; thin, ^hls; sin, os; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxist. LAic. 

-clan, tlan = shan. -tton, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -tlous, -clous, -iloua iliut. -bio, dJo, Ae. b©l, Hfi. 
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franco = to pass over : trans — over, across, 
and €0 = to go.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : Not passing ©Q or over. 

- And then !t i« for the image sake, and so far i* i f *‘ 
tran*tu*i but whatever is paid more ^h^magew 
transitive, and passes further. —Bp. Taylor, vus. 
from Popery, pt 1L. bk. u.. § & 

2. Gram. : A term applied to verba which 
express an action or state limited to the sub- 
ject ; that is, not passing over to an object . 
is \ lire , 1 i calk, 1 talk, &c. Intransitive 
verbs ma^ take a noun of kindred meaning 
or object, called the cognate object : as, To 
die a death , to live a life , Ac. Many \erba 
which appear to he intransitive are in reality 
transitive, without the object expressed : as, 
they are building, where the object, a house, 
wall, &c. , is omitted. Some intransitive verbs, 
by rneaos of a preposition or completing ad- 
verb, become traositive, and may be used pas- 
sively : as, The man laughs at the boy ; he is 
laughed at. Some intransitive verhs have a 
causative meaning, and take an oqject, as, 
He ran a thorn iato his linger. 

“ Active verbs are subdivided into transitive and 
intransitive."— Bettttie : Moral Science, pt. L, eh. L. $ 3. 

Ln-tran -si-tive-ly, adv . (Eng. intransitive ; 
.ly,] In an intransitive manner or sense ; in 
manner of ao iatransitive verb. 

La traJl'-si-tu, phr. [Lat] In the act or 
state of passing from one place to another ; 
in transit : as. The goods were lost intransitu. 

i fn-trajis mis'-st-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. transmissible (q.v.).] Not transmis- 
sible ; incapable of being transmitted. 

t in-trans mut-a bil^-ty, s. [Eref. in- 
02), and Eng. transm mobility (q.v.).J b*e 
qualitj T or state of being intransmutable. 

• in-trans mut -a-ble, a. [Pref. in- _ (2), 
and Eng. tmnsmutable (q.v.).] Not transmu- 
table; incapable of being transmuted or 
changed into another substance. 

" Some of the most experienced cbe^lfaito affirm 
ankUsilver to be inmmrwm'uWe. and therefore call it 
liquor ffiternua."— Ray ; On the Creation. 

•* In'- 1 rant, a. & a. [Lat. infrans, pr. par. of 
» 7 if ro = to go in.l 

A. As adj. : Entering, passing in, pene- 
trating. 

B. As subst. ; One who enters ; specif, one 
wlio’enters upon some public duty or office. 


• in-treat', * in-treate, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 
entraiter, from Lat. tracto = to baudle.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To treat, to use. 


» in trap’, v.t. (Entrap.] 

4 in-tra par i e tal a. [Pref. intra-, , and 
En~ parietal.) Situated or happening witluu 
walls, or within an enclosure ; as, an tufm- 
•paridal execution. ( Annandale .) 

frl-tra pet i-6-lar, a. (Pref. intra ■, and 

Eog.>Motar.] 

Bat. : Situated between the petiole and the 
stem (Used when the two stipules at tin 
base of a petiole so unite at tlieir adjacent 
mardns as to seem like one stipule between 
the petiole and the stem.) Not the same as 
Interpetiolar (q.v.), with which it is often 
confounded. ( Goodrich <& Porter .) 

In-tra-tho-rag'-ic, a. [Pref. infra-, and 

Eng. thoracic (q.v.).] 

Anat. £ Path. : Within the thorax or hreaso : 
as, an intrathoracic tumour. 

• in-tra trop Ie iU, o. [Prct iniro-. and 
Eng. tropical (q.v.)-] Situated or beiDg withio 
the tropics. 

In - tra - u - ter - me, a. [Pref. intra-, and 

Eng. u ferine (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Within the uterus. (Used of an 
embryo.) (Owen.) 

In-tra-vM'-vu-lax, a. (Pref. infra-, and 
Eng.' valvular.] 

Bot. : Placed within valves, aa tbe dissepi- 
ments of many Crucifer®. 

t in-tra-ve’-nous, a. [Pref. infra-, and 
Eng. venous (q.v.).] Introduced within the 
veins. 1 

‘•The intravenous Injection of ammonia."— Timer. 
May 21, 187$. 

" in treas’-ure (S as zb), v.t. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. treasure (q v.).J To lay up aa in a 
treasury ; to hoard up. 

“Which la their seeds 

And UL 1. 


2. To treat of, to discourse of 

3. To entreat, to beg, to implore. 

4. To persuade J to gain over by entreaties. 

••All this her weeping sister does repeat .. 

To the stem mail, whom nothing could intreate. 

Waller: Virgd ; .Lneid IV. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 To treat, to discourse. (Followed by of.) 
that daie." — Hall : Henry Vlll. (au. 85). 

2. To beg, to entreat, to implore. (Followed 
by for.) 

“Thro lets intreat M psac*. and ye*ldyng hand«» to 
him submit.'’ Phaer. : Virgil i ^nndot xl 

* in - treat - a - ble. a. (Pref. in-_ (2) ; Eng. 
treat ; and sut'f. -able.) Iinplacahle, inexorable. 

* in -treat- an?©, ’ in- treat- aunce, t. 

(Eng. intreat': -ance .] Entreaty, solicitation. 
••The shepherd, onercome with the earnest intreat- 
aunce of bis owns wife, returned into the wood. — 
Gcldyng : Justine. fo. 3. 

* in-treat'-fuly a. [Eog. intreat; -JW)-] 
Full of eatreaties. 

“To seek for saccour of her and herrx»rea. w 
With humble i layers and intreat full teares. 

Spenser : P. Q., v . x. 10. 

* ln-tr eat -meat, s. (Eng. intreal; *ment.] 

A begging or imploring for ; entreaty. 

*• For intreatment of peace, lone, and am itla betwixt 
the two realmea ."— Holinshed : Scotland (an. 1&-6). 

* m-treat-y, s . [Entreaty.] 

in -trench' (1), v.t. [Pref. in- (1). Eng. 
trench, s. (q.v.).] 

* 1. To make fnrrowa or bollowa io. 

•■ His face 

Deep scats of thunder had intrenched. xna care 
Sat oa his faded cheek. ‘ Milton: P L., 1. 60L 

0 To surround or inclose vrith trenches, as 
in fortification ; to fortify with iutrenchments : 
as. To infrnicft. a camp. 

3. To lodge within iutrenchments ; to place 
In a strong dnd fortified position. 

•• Intrenched before the town both armies lie: „ 

While night, with sable wmg^.lovolveatho sky 
Dryden : 1 1 rgd ; &ncia xl. l.Jie. 

* 4. To protect or defend in any way. 

** Spiritual gihl*rl?h Is still better intrenched, and 
harder to be approached, for its having no weak 8 ida 
of common sense.”— U’ar&urf on : Charge to the Clergy 
of Oloucetter. 

* in trench' (2). v.i. [Pref. in - 0). and Eng. 
trench v.l To trench ; to encroach on that 
which’ belongs to another. (Followed by on 
or upon.) 

•• We dare oot oa yonr privilege intrench „ 

Or ask ye why ye like them t they are French. 

[try den : ProL to Amragut <* PhUxda. 

• ln-tren?h' ant. a. (Tref. in- (2). and En& 
trenchant (q.v.).] Not to be ent; lodiviaible, 
invnloerahle. 

“As easy ma/st tbou tbe fntr<mefczn< air w 

With thy keen sword Impress as makes me bleed. 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, v. 

in-tren<?h'-ment (I), «. [Eug. intrench (1); 

-ment.] 

I. Literally : 

1, Tbe act of intrenching. 

“Their method of iH/rencftmentwasof Latin origin." 
—Macatdn y : Prophecy of CapyL ( I otrod. I 

2 A defensive work, consisting of a ditch 
or trench, and a parapet made from tbe exca- 
vated earth. 

- forced some of their strongest intrench- 

meUZTln dwSo «?ried tbe war diiectly Into the 
territories of Casslbelan."— Burke: Abndg. Eng. Hut., 
bk. L. ch. I 

XL Fig. : Any defence or protection. 

* in-trenph'-ment (2). s. [Eng. intrench (2) ; 
-ment.] The act of trenebiog or encroaching 
oo tbe property or rights of others ; an en- 
croachment. 

in-trep' id, a. [Lat. intr^pidus, from in- = 
not, and trepidus = fearful, timid , Fr. 
pide; Ital. & Sp. intrepido i] Fearless, bold, 
brave, daring, undaunted, dauntless. 

•• He WAS i ’it rapid, strong, fleet. P 31 ’ tie . nt 
hunger, and of fatigue. — Macaulay. Hist. Eng.. 
ch. xiii. 

•[ For the difference between intrepid and 
bold , see Bold. 


in-tre-pid’-i-tjr, $. [Fr. intrepidite, from -n- 
trepide; ltal. intreriditd.] The quality rr 
state of being intrepid ; fearlessness, boldoe**, 
courage. 

“That high and serene intrepidity which is th* 
virtue of great commanders.'*— Macaulay UuU Eng.. 
ch- xvi. 

in-trep -ld-ly, (*lv. (Eng. intrepid ; -ly.) tn 
an iotrepid, tearless, or dauntless manner. 

•• Orlando, determined to pursue Ills pornose. nshed 
forward intrepidly with his lifted shield. —Boole. 

l.b -r I -r ILl 


forward intrepuuy wild ujo 
Orlando Fur into , bk.xlx. (Note M 

* in'-trfc-a-ble, a. (Lat. intric(o) - to enr 
tangle, anti Eug. -able.) Entangling, perplex 
ing- 

in-tric-a-5y, ». (Eog. intricate); -cy.] 

1. The’ quality or state of being intricate or 
tangled ; perplexity, complication, involutioo. 

“The intricacy of complicated systems."— HamUir, 

No. 180. 

2. An intricate or perplexing situation; a 
difficulty or perplexity. 

“ As perplexing that fable with very agreeable plot* 
and intricacies.’— Addison: Spectator. No. 2, A 

% For tbe difference between intricacy ac t 
complexity, see Complexity. 

ln'-trie-ate, a. (Lat. infrienfus, pa. par. "f 
intrico = to perplex, to embarrass: in-= 
and trica: = hindraoces, wiles; Ital. infncaf j.l 
L Ord . Lang.: Entangled, involved, com- 
plicated, peiq>lexing, obscure; difficult to un- 
ravel or understand. 

“ The seose Is intricate, ‘tls ooly clear „ 

"What vowels and what consonants are there. 

Pry den - Bind A Panther t iu W 

2. Bot.: The same as Entangled (q.v.). 

* in -tri-eate, r.f. [Intricate, a.] To involve, 
to complicate, to perplex, to make obscure. 

'• This by-path of conning doth *8 emhrolt. 

And intricate the passage of aflatrs. 

Daniel: To Lord Henry Howard. 

in'-tric-ate-ly, adr. [Eng. intricate; * ly .] 

In an intricate manner; with perplexity, com- 
plication, or iotricacy. 

*• By certain marks or notes intricately knotted."— 
TTarfturfon; l Heine Legation, hk. lv.. f 4. 

in'-trie-ate-ness, s. [Eng. intricate; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being intricate, com- 
plicated, or involved ; intricacy. 

“The difficulty and intricateness of the subject of 
OUT discourse."— Boyle : Il'orto. lv. 413. 

* in-tri-ca’-tion, s. [I^at. intricatus, pa. par. 
of intrico = to entangle.] Entanglement, in- 
tricacy, complication. 

“The contact or tnfriratian of the cohering firm 
corpuscles.' Boyle : H orks, i. 4C0. 

ln-triffne'* s. (Fr. intrigue; Sp. irdriga ; Ital. 
inirigo.] [Intrigue, v.) 

* 1, Intricacy, complication. 

“Though this vicinity of ourselves to on ml veg can- 
not give us the full prospect of aU the intrigues of our 
nature yet wo have much more advantage to know 
ourselves, than to know other things without ua. — 
Hale : 0 rig. of Mankind. 

2 The act of intriguing or plotting by 
secret and underhand ways or means ; & plot 
or scheme of an intricate or complicated 
nature, intended to effect aome object by 
secret arts. 

-Bu., m«Mer.with ^ 

* 3. Tlie plot of a play, romance, fable, &c. ; 
ft complicated scheme of actions and events 
intended to excite the interest of the reader 
or audience, and mak£ them look forward 
eagerly to tbe development of the plot. 

■« As causes are the beginning of the acUon. the op. 
noslte designs s^gainst that of tbe hero are the 
gfdme of fu an^r form that difficulty or ydr.gue 
which makes up the greatest part of the poem. Pope. 
[Todd.) 

4. Illicit intimacy between persons of diffe- 
rent sexes : a liaison ; lihertinism. 

“ Nor yet the Bwarms that occupy the bralo. 

Where dreams of dress. »,i^»e. au-^le«v»t> 
Cove per : Retirement, M— 

in-tri^ue', v.t. & t. [O. Fr. intriguer: Fr. 
intriguer, from Lat. intrico = to entangle, to 
intricate (q.v.) ; Sp.tnfrt^ar; Ital. intrxgare ) 

* A. Trans.: To perplex ; to render intricate. 
“ How doth It perplex and intrigue the whole course 

of your lives."— Scott: Christian Life, pt L.ch. lv. 

B. Intrans. : To form, enter into, or carry 
on plots or schemes, usually of a complicated 
nature, with a view to effect some object by 
secret or underhand artifices to plot, to 
scheme. . t v . 

“The cardinal of Tprk was not satisfied to befjv 
triguingf 'T the popedom after bis death. — Burnett 
Hist. Reform. Ian. 1527). 
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In trig' uer, t. [Eng, intrigu(e ) ; •*»".] One 
who intrigues ; one who forma or enters into 
secret or underhand plots ; a plotter ; a 
schemer. 

” A gvntlrmnn of the Ions of Court, and a deep fro 
triguer " — Tatler, No. 193. 

■In trig ucr-y, s. [Eng. intrigue; -ry.] The 
act, art, or practice of intriguing. 

■ In trig'-ucss, a. [Eng. intrigu{c); -««.] 
A scheming woman. 

’’The wife, for her part . . . wm a compleat fr»- 
trigue**.'"— .V»rth : Examen, p. 197. 

TI Miss Ei Ige worth (Afancruortnp, ch. i.) re- 
grets that a word used in the days of 
Charles II., nnd still intelligible in our times, 
should have become obsolete.*’ 

In-trig'-umg, pr. par., a., & s. [Intrigue, r.] 
A. & B. Js pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act or practice of plot- 
ting ; intrigue. 

In-trig^-uing-ly, <wh*. (Eng. intriguing ; -fy.] 
In an intriguing, plotting, or scheming msn- 
ner ; with intrigues or secret plots. 

•in trig uish, a. [Eng. intrigue); 
Connected with plots or intrigues. (North: 
Examen, p. 193.) 

• in trinse', • in-trin<?e’, a. [Intrinsic.] 
Eutanglcd, intricate, complicated. 

'•Such emllhig rogues os these. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cord# ntwaln. 

Which are too intriace to unloose." 

Shaketp. : Lear, IL 2. 

• In-trins-c-cal, a. [Intrinsic.] 

1. Inherent, natural, essential. 

“These measure the laws of God not by the fnfWn- 
§ecal goodness and equity of them."— Tiltot ion. 

2. Close, intimate, familiar. 

• in trln' se cate, * in trin-sl-cate, a. 

|l>at. intrinsecus ; Ital. intrinsecato, intrinsi- 
cafo.] [Intrinsic.] Entangled, perplexed, 
complicated, intricate. 

" With thy sharp teeth this knot intrtnsicato 
Of life at oikc untie." 

Shakesp. : Antony <f Cleopatra, v. 2 

ui-trln'-sic, in trin -sle-al, * in-trin- 
sc-cal, * in trin-siclr, * in-tryn cic- 
all, a. & s. (<). Fr. intrinseque, from infrin- 
semis = inwards, from in- = in, into, and seats, 
from same root as seguor = Sp. «fc Port, intrin- 
seco ; I til. intrinsico, intrinseco.] 

A. /Is adjective: 

I. Ordinary language: 

I. Inward, internal, inherent. 

*2. Domestic, internal. 

*3. Intimate, close, familiar. 

4. Existing because of natural reasons and 
oot ns n result of accident or extrinsic influ- 
ence; belonging to the oaturo of a persou or 
ihiug; not extrinsic. 

% Intrinsic value; A term commonly but 
erroneously used ns n synonym of market price. 
[Seo Value, «., 'J.J 

* 5. Intricate, complicated. 

" Hys working* tule#are such vnsanerye sophUmoa, 
prohleiue#. uhtyltvc*. secondo Intention#, in/rynttenlt 
mcKxltfS, with ««tl»cr prodigious •corcerle*." — Hal* : 
Image, pt. II. (Prof.) 

II. Technically ; 

1. Anal. {Of muscles) : Attached wholly to 
the bones of the limbs and their arches. 

2. Scots I.aw: A term Applied to circum- 
stances sworn lo ]>y a paityon nn oath of 
referenco, so intimately connected with the 
point at issue that thcy'inakn part of t )io evi- 
ilenee afforded by thoontli, nnd arc inseparable 
from it. 

* B. /!.< suhst. : A genuine, true, or assent ini 
quality. 

“Till# history will dUpIny the very intrintl> alt of 
♦ hr (’Aatlllnn, who goes for tho prluio SjiMiioril.*’— 
ilowtll Letter*, bk. lv., let. IL 

If The value of a thing is either intrinsic or 
real : the mil value of n book, in the proper 
sense, lies in the fineness of tho paper, nnd 
tho costliness of Its binding; nnd. In the im- 
proper sense, it lies in tho excellence of its 
contents, in opposition to the artificial value 
which it acquires in the minds of blblioma- 
nines from being n scarce edition. The worth 
of n tnnn is either pen inn* nr wnfi'tr ; the 
genuine worth of n tnnn lies in the excelieneo 
of his moral clmraeter, in opposition (o his 
adventitious worth, wliieti lie acquires from 
the possession of wealth, power, and dignity : 


t tie native worth of a man is that which is 
inborn in him, and natural, in opposition to 
the meretricious and borrowed worth which 
ho may derive from his situatioo, his talent, 
or his efforts to please. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

ln-trin sl cal -l-ty, *. [Eng. intrinsieal ; 
• ity .] The quality or state of being intrin- 
sical ; essentiality. 

in trln’-sio-al ly, * In trin see al-ly, 

culv. [Eng. Tntrtnsical; -ly.] 

* 1. luternally, within. 

” Till It W thrust by some other body from without, 
or intriiuically moved by an immaterial self-active 
aubstauco.**— Bentley : Boyle Locturet. 

2. Really, truly, in reality. 

“Lumps of Immo metal, nominally worth near a 
million sterling, inti-in* < colly worth about a sixtieth 
part of that sum, were in circulation."— Macaulay : 
i/at. Eng., ch. xlL 

In trin’-sic-al ness, s. [Eng. intrinsical ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being iutrin- 
sical ; iotriosicality. 

In-tro-, pref [Lat.] A Latin adverb, signi- 
fying within, used as a prefix to English words. 

In-trd-gcss' ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. tnfro- 
= within, nnd cessio =■ a going.] 

Med. : A going or shrinking of the parts 
inwards. 

t In-trd-curved', a. [Pref. intro-, and Eog. 
curved.] 

i?of. ; The snme as Intro flexed (q.v.). 

In-tro du'9C,r.f. [Lat. inf rod uco, from infro- 
= within, and duco = to lead ; Fr. introduirc ; 
Ital. intrudurre; Sp. infroducir.] 

1. To bring or lead in ; to usher in. 

“ Introduced, her to the parks and plays." 

Pope : The Ihutet Table, R3. 

2. To pass or put in ; to insert : as, To intro- 
duce a finger into a crevice. 

3. To insert, to interpolate. 

" Anything that Is afterwards to be Introduced in • 
more proper place."— Blair, vcL li., Lect. 30. 

4. To bring into use or practice. 

“A custom or habit introduced by the necessity of 
trade among them." — Temple : United Provincet, 
vol. il., Lect. 30. 

5. To bring forward with preliminary or 
prefatory matter; to bring into notice; to 
make known ; as, To introduce a subject with 
a preface. 

G. To bring before the public by writing or 
exhibition : as, To introduce a character on 
the stage. 

7. To mako personally known : as, To intro- 
duce a gentleman to a lady, 

8. To produce ; to cause to exist ; to induce. 

“ Whatsoever fnfrodneej habits lu children deserves 
the care and attention of their governors."— lack*.: 
On Education. 

•in tro du'90-mcnt, 5. [Eng. introduce ; 
•ment.] Introduction. 

“Without the Introdueemcnt of new or absolute 
forms or terms, or exotic models. “—.If ilton t Way to 
Kttabliih a Free Commonwealth. 

in-tro du9'- or, s. [Eng. infrodi«<e); • er .] 
One who or that which introduces. 

“The fnfrodticw of thoso divisions Into English 
poetry."— Johnion ■ Projwal to Print the H'orfci of 
Bhukeefieare. 

• In-tro-duct', v.f. [Lat. fnfrodticfks, pa. par. 
of inlroduco - lo introduce (q.v.).] To bring 
in ; to introduco. (Hackvt : IA/e of Williams, 
I. 29.) 

In-tro-diic'-tion, * in tro duo-cl-on, s. 

[Fr. infrorfMc/imi, from l,at. introductioncm, 
ncrus. of Introductio ; from f 11 f rod ncf ha, pH. 
mr. of i nt roduen = to introduce (q.v.); Sp. 
nfrodiuWnrt ; Ital. i ntroduzionr.) 

I. Ordinary Language. : 

1. Tin* art. of introdm lng, bringing, or 
leading in ; the act of inserting; insi rtion. 

2. The net of introducing orbringing into 
use, practice, or notice. 

3. The act of making personally known to 
each other; the stale of being made known 
person ally to each other. 

i. That part of a book, treatise, or discourse 
which prcccden tlm main part, nnd in which 
tho author given n general account of lbs ob- 
ject., plan, nr subject; a prefatory or prelimi- 
nary discourse. 

5. A treatise more or less elementary, on 
any branch of study; a treatise intmduciory 
to more elaborate nr scicnlillc works mi the 
name subject : ns, an introduction to geology. 


IL Rib. Science : A department of Biblical 
science, the objects of which are stated by 
Prof. K. A. Crcdner, D.D., to be fivefold : 
(1) Theorigtn of the individual books received 
into the aacred canon ; (2) the history of the 
canon and the origin of the collection of 
Scripture books ; (3) the history of t lie several 
translations, &c. ; (4) the history of the text , 
and (6) tho history of interj reti'ion. it is 
divided into Introduction to the Old, and In- 
troduction to tho New Testament. 

in-tro due' ttve, a. [Fr. infroduri^; from 
Lat, infroduofuA. pa. j ar. nf introduco = to 
introduce (q.v. ).] Serving nr tending to in- 
troduce ; introducing or bringing forward ; 
introductory, 

“ L*w#, when prudently fminr-U. nre by no 
subversive, but mtber inirodncf<r« of liberty 
Black-done : Comment ., bk. t, ch. L 

•In-tro due -tivo-ly, odv. [Eng. infrodue- 
tive ; -ly.] In a manner serving to introduce ; 
introductorily. 

* In-tro due -tor, s. [Lat. from tnfnxiucf tts. 
pa. par. of introduco ~ tc» introduce (q.v.).] 
An introducer. 

“ Wo were accompanied . . . by yo in t redactor 

of Aiobaasadon And Ayd of .rereinouieA."— Eeelyn .* 
Memoir t, 8epL 13. 16^1. 

t In-tro due-tor I adr. [Eng. infro- 
ductory ; -ly.] In an introductory mauoer ; 
by way of introduction. 

In-tro duc'-tdr-y, a. [Tx)w I^at. infroduo- 
tori us, from introductus, pa. par. of introduoo 
— to introduce (q.v.) ; Sp. introduet rio.) 
Serving to introduce ; serving as an introduc- 
tion to something further ; previous, prefa- 
tory, preliminary. 

"The introductory chAptora 1 »av« undoubtedly » 
Waring ou the event* which follow."— A thenarum. 
Sept 6, 1881, p. 303. 

* In tro-duc'-trcss, s. [Eng. Introductor ; 
-rsA.J A fctnalo wlio introduces. 

in tro flexed', c. [Pref. tnfro-, and Eng. 

flexed (q.v.). J 

Rot. : Flexed or bent Inwards ; curved in- 
wards ; introcurved. 

* In tro-gress -ion (ssas sh), s. [Lah iufro 
giessio, from iutrvgrrssus , pa. pur. of iufrotfre* 
dior : intro- = within, and gradior=. to go, to 
walk.] Theactof goiiiginorcntcriug; entrnuce. 

In-tro It, In tro It iis, s. [l>ah tnfroifiis 
= a going in , from introeo = to go in ; intro- =* 
within, ami co = to go ; Fr. ii/froif.] 

1. In the Roman Church : Words recited by 
the priest in saying Mass, after the Cn»tlt*<nr, 
as soon ns lie has ascended the nltar. Tl«o 
custom of reciting the Intndt is of early 
origin, and has been attributed to Gregory 
tiie Great. The words are usual ly from smno 
psnlm, formerly recited entire, and have an 
autiplion, nnd are followed by a Gloria ; in 
sonic cases they are taken from other portions 
of Scripture, nnd occasionally from uninspired 
writers. TI10 old English word is office, which 
corresponds to the Latin ojlicium , by which 
name the Introit in known in the Mo/ambic, 
Carthusian, Dominican, and Carmelite mis- 
sals. At iiigh-tiiass ami in a Missa Canhita 
the Introit is sung by t lie choir, a* the priest 
commences the Muss. 

2. In the Anglican Church : A short anthem, 
psalm, or hymn, sung while the minister pro- 
ceeds to the table to commence the Commu- 
nion service. Formerly, in some English 
cathedrals, tho Sunetim was sung qh an I11- 
troit. This practice arose probably from th© 
fart that t lie Communion .Service soon nft* r the 
Reformation erased to be performed chorally, 
n proof of which is f mini in the fid that tor 
nearly two centuries— namely, from lr.oo to 
1810— tiie SanctiiH was never s< t to music ex- 
cept as ail Introit, nor was the (*7orui in ex- 
celsis set but as an nutlieni, 

In-tro -it us, s. [ Introit.] 

In-tr6 miss ion, s. fl/it. tntromissia, fr^ra 
inf yifum n# ( pi. j*ar. of inf no miff 0 ; intro- m 
within, ami mCf> to semi.] 

* I. Ordinary hinnuage : 

1. The art of sending in ; the net of admit- 
ting ; admission. 

"All the r. that I roulit nrer y*l ti«v»r allnt «#I 
by Ih* chief fitd.ir# f-<r a itciirrnl fnf r.» r» **im nf >\ll 
*.ir<*. *rvl». mini j- nuiiv-hni# h)L> our tvuuii union. 
.IiiiiA .VcrwoMi. ml. II.. •i<r. 11 

2. The act <>f introducing or inserting ; ln- 
scriion. 
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II. Scots Law : The act of intermeddling 
with the property or effects of others, whether 
legally or without authority; also the dealing 
of a factor or agent with the money of his em- 
ployer. 

And all intromission and diaposltloun of onle caan- 
alteis, properties."— UoUuthed : H<y> Hand (an. 1567). 

Jn ti o mit, v.t. <fc u [Lat. introviitto, from 
intro - = within, and mitto = to seod.) 

* A. Transitive: 

1. To send in, to let in, to admit. 

2. To allow to enter ; to be the medium by 
which anything enters. 

"Ttoged bodies and liquors reflect some sorts of 
rays, and intromit or transmit other sorts ."— Bewton : 
0 /dies. 

B. Intransitive: 

Scots Law: To iotermeddle, to interfere. 

'• Where the said officer or officers may not lawfully 
intromit or Intermeddle. ’— Backluyt: Voyage i, L 27 U 

* In-tro-mit' tent, a. [Lat. intromittens, 
pr. par. of intramitto.] Sending or conveying 
in or into. 

* In-tro-mit'-ter, s. [Eng. intromit; -er.) 
Ooe who intromits, ao iuterineddler. 

* In-tro press'-ion (ssas sh),s. [Lat. intro- 
= within, and pressio = a pressing, pressure ; 
pressus, pa. par. of presso = to press (q.v.).] 
Pressure acting withio ; internal pressure. 

* In tro-re^ep'-tion, s. [Pref. tnfro-, and 
Eng. reception (q.v.).] The act of receiving 
within ; admission within. 

" Were but the love of Christ to ns ever suffered to 
come into our hearts (aa species to the eye by introre- 
cvption).’'— Hammond: Works, iv. 604. 

Intror'se, a. [Lat. introrsvm &i introrsus , 
ndv. =(1) towards the inside, inwards, into, 
(2) within.) 

Lot. : Turned towards the axis to which it 
appertains. (Used specif, of anthers when the 
line of dehiscence is on their inner side facing 
the pistil.) 

* In-tr6-spcct',r.L [Lat. introspecto = to look 
within : intro - = withio, and sjyecto = to look.] 
To look into or within ; to view the inside of. 

tin tro-spee'-tlon, s. [Lat. introspectio, 
from introspect us, pa. par. of introspicio — to 
look within : intro- — within, and spetio = to 
look.) The act of looking into or within ; a 
view of the inside or interior; examination of 
one’s own thoughts or feelings. 

** The actincs of the mind or imagination Itself. by 
way of reflection or introspection of themselves." — 
Bute: Orig. of Mankind, p. 65. 

f In tro-spec' tion-ist, s. [Eng. introspec- 
tion; -ist.] One given to introspection ; one 
who studies the operations of his own mind. 
(Annandale.) 

t ln'-tro-spcc-tive, a. [Eng. introspect ; 
•ive.) Looking within; viewing inwardly; 
examining one's own thoughts or feelings. 

*• ' I expect.* said Miss Merton. * that we are naturally 
more introspective than men. "—Matlock ; Beta Re- 
public, bk. iii., ch. ii. 

* in tro-sume', v.t. [Lat. tnfro- = within, 
and sumo = to take.) To take or receive in ; 
to absorb. 

In-tro-sus- 9 ep'-tion, 8. [Pref. intro-, and 

Eng. susception (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. I/ing, : The act of taking or receiv- 
ing in or within. 

2. Anat. : The aame as Intussusception 
( q.v.). 

•In-tro-ve'-m-ent, a. [Lst. intro- = within, 
and veniens, pr* par. of t'enio = to come.) 
Coming in or between ; entering. 

"Scarce any condition which le not exhausted and 
obscured, from the commixture Of fnrrowrmenf na- 
tions. either by commerce or conquest" — Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv. ch. x. 

to tro-ve -ni-um, s. [Pref. intro- (q.v.), and 

Lat. vena = a veia.) 

Lot. : The obscuration of the venation by 
the abnormally developed parenchyma, as in 
Hoya, Ac. 

t In-tro ver -si on, s. (Lat. intro- - within, 
and ivrsio = a turning, from versus, pa. par. 
of verto = te turn.) The .act of introverting ; 
the state of being introverted. 

fin tro-vert', r.L [Lat. intro- = within, and 
verto = to turn.J 


1. To turn in or inward. 

** His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 

Beut knees, romid shoulders, and dejected looks. 
Procure him many a curse." 

Cowper: Task. Iv. 633. 


2. To turn or direct to one's own heart or 
thoughts. 

" Beyond its natural elevation raised 
His introverted spirit," 

Jrojxfjwort/i; Excursion, bk. vU. 


m -tru.de', v.i. & t. [Lat. intrude, from in- = 
in, into, and trudo = to push, to thrust ; ItaL 
intrudere .) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To thrust or pusb one’s self forward into 
any place or position ; to push in ; to force 
one’s way. 

"Uupnident mau, that whan the Rutl! King* did 
through intrutle.” Pharr: Virgil ; JZneidot ix. 

2. Specif. : To thrust or push one’s self for- 
ward into any place or position ; to force one’s 
self upon others ; to enter or put one’s self 
forward unwelcomely or without invitation ; 
to obtrude. 


" There Is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea. fcud music In its roar." 

Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 17flL 

* 3. To intervene ; to be interposed. 

"Where half the convex world intrudes between." 

Goldsm Uh : Deserted Village 

* 4. To encroach ; to trench. 

** Now. Henry, thou bast added to thy sin 
Of usurpation, and intruding force, 

A greater crime." Darnel : Civil Wart, lv. t 

B. Reflex, : To push or thrust one's self for- 
ward. 


'* And that man is not raeeto for a rowrae or minis* 
traciou, whych intrudeth hym&elfe into the same."— 
Cdal : B eb rites v. 


C. Transitive : 


1. Ord. I xing. : To force or cast in ; to push 
or thrust forward unwarrantably : as, To in- 
trude one’s conversation upon people. 

2. Gcol. ; To force ia, as a volcanic rock 
may into sedimentary strata. [Intrusive. J 


In-trud'-ed, a. [Eng. intrudes) ; -edf\ 
Geol.: Intrusive (q.v.). 


In-trud'-er, s. [Eng. intrvd(e); -er.) One 
who intrudes ; one who thrusts himself in or 
enters where he is not wanted, or where he 
has no business. 

" Hence, vain intruder l haste away. 

Wash not with uuhallowed brine 
The footsteps of my Celias shrina." 

Carew : To my Rival. 

K A man is an intruder who is an unbidden 
guest at the table of another : he is an inter- 
loper when he joins any society in such manner 
as to obtain its privileges, without sharing its 
burdens. Intruders are always offensive in 
the domestic circle : interlopers in trade are 
always regarded w ith an evil eye. 

* In-tru' dress, «. [Eng. intruder; -ess.) A 
female who intrudes. 

” Joosh should recover his rightful throne from tlie 
unjust usurpation of Athalian, im idolatrous intru- 
dress thereinto.”— Fuller : Pisgah Sight , pt. ii.. hk. lib, 
ch. x. 


* In-trunk', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
trunk (q.v.).] To encase, to enwrap, to in- 
close. 

"Had eager lust intrunlfd my conquer'd soul 
I had uot buried living joys In death." 

Ford : Love's Sacrifice, ▼ 3. 

In tru'-slon, s. [Fr., from Lat intrusus, pa. 
par. of intrudo = to intrude (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of intruding or thrusting one’s self 
forward unwarrantably and unwelcomely 
where one is not wanted. 

" Frogs, lice, and flies, must all his palace fill 
With loathed intrusion, and fill all the land." 

Milton : P. L., xii. 178. 

2. The act of encroaching or infringing ; an 
encroachment. 

" For slth he saleth they come Into the place by sue- 
cession, he layth uot any innasion, or mfrnsion, or 
other vnlawfull co mining tber into."— Sir T.iMore: 
Worket, p. 640. 

IL Technically: 

1. Geol. : The operation of forcing through 
or into sedimentary strata. (Used of volcanic 

rocks.) [INTRUSIVE-ROCKS.] 

2. Law: An unlawful entry Into or npon 
lands and tenements void of a possessor, by 
one who lias no right to the same. 

3. Scotch Ch. : The settlement of a minister 
in a church or congregation against the will, 
or without the consent of the congregation. 

% The term was frequently used during the 


ten years’ ecclesiastical controversy whn b 
culminated in the disruption of the Scotch 
Church in 1843. 


* in-tru'-§ion-al, a- [Eng. intrusion; -aL] 
Pertaining to intrusion ; noting intrusion. 

in-tru' sion-ist, s. (Eng. intrusion; -ist . ] 
One wlni favours the intrusion or settlement 
of s minister in a church or congregation con- 
trary to the will, or without the consent of 
the congregation. 

ln tru-sivo, a. [Lat intrusus, pa. par. of 
intrudo - to intrude (q.v.).] Tending or apl 
to intnide ; thrusting or entering without in- 
vitation or welcome; obtrusive. 

“ Nor Interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic eym phonies of ocean." 

Longfellow : Dedication. 

Intrusive rocks, s. pi. 

Geol. : Rocks of igneous origin which have 
forced their way through crevices nr rents in 
aediinentary strata, or have broken them up. 

If Intrusive sheets of eruptive rock may be 
distinguished from true lava flows which have 
been subsequently overlaid conformably by 
sedimentary strata, by the fact that the rocks, 
both above and below the intrusive sheets, 
are altered at the contacts, while in tlie case 
of lava-flows the rocks over which they lan 
have been altered, but the deposits abort 
them show no trace of metamorphism. ( Rutley : 
Study of Rocks, 2nd ed., p. 32.) 

ln-tru'- Si ve-ly, adv. [Eng. intrusive; -ly.} 
In an intrusive or intruding manner. 

in-tru -sive-ness, s. [Eng. intrusive; -n*ss.) 
The quality or state of being intrusive. 


in-trust', *en trust', c.t. [Pref. In- (1), 

and Kug. trust (q.v.).] 

1. (Of things): To give in trnst; to commil 
or conlide to the charge of a person ; to com- 
mit with confidence. (Followed by to befor# 
the person charged.) 

"That the eeriee of our astronomical observation* 
might suffer uo Interruption by my absence, I in- 
trusted the care of continuing them to Mr. Trevenen.' 
— Cook * Third Voyage, bk. v„ cb. ix. 

2. (Of persons): To charge with the care, 
custody, or supervision of anything ; to com- 
mit or conlide the charge or care of anything 
to. (Followed by with before the tiling in- 
trusted.) 

% For the difference between to intrust and 
to consign, see Consign. 

lte, v.t. [Lst. intuitus , pa. par. of 
intneor.) (Intuition.) To perceive by in- 
tuition. 

" As mathematical quantities only come loto exist- 
ence by being intuited or constructed, so the | ure con- 
cepts only exist when they are thought"— 0. B. Lewes: 
But. Philosophy ( 1880), it 512. 


xn-tu l'-tion, s. (Fr., from Lat. intuilus, pa. 
par. of intueor = to look in or within : in- = 
into, and tueor — to look; Sp. inluidon; ItaL 
intuiziom.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Tlie act of looking on ; a 
sight, a view ; a regard, an aim. 

** His disciples must not onely abstain from the act 
of unlawful concubimite. hut from the iuipuier intui- 
tion of a wife of another man."— Bp. Taylor: Great 
Exemplar, pt. ll., 5 36. 


II. Phil. : A term borrowed from Scholastic 
Thenlogy, where it signifies a knowledge of 
God snpernatur.illy obtained, and, by con- 
sequence, superior to knowledge obtained by 
ordinary methods. In passing into the ser- 
vice of Philosophy the word intuition haB 
retained in some measure the idea of supe- 
riority, or at least of priority. In tlie French 
and Scotch schools all beliefs and judgments 
presenting themselves spontaneously to the 
mind, with irresistible evidence, but without 
the assistance of reasoning or reflection, are 
called intuitions, axioms, first principles, 
principles of common sense, or self-evideat 
truths, and the recognition of these intuitions 
is the fundamental doctrine of Intuitionalism. 
Reid (Essay on Intell. Powers , ess. iv.) enume- 
rates twelve Hrat principles or intuitions of 
contingent truths : 

(1) Everything exists of which we are con- 
scious. (2) The thoughts of which 1 am con- 
ecious are the thoughts of a being called my- 
aelf. (3) The things which I remember did 
really happen. (4) We may be certain of om 
identity as far as we remember. (5) The 
things which we perceive exist, and are what 
we perceive them to be. (6) We hava aome 
power over our actions and the determinations 
of our wills. (7) The natural faculties by 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur. rule, full; try, Syrian, aa os — e: ey = a; qu = kw. 
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which we disci iminato truth from error are 
not fallacious. (S) There is life ami intelli- 
gence in om fellow-men. (9) Certain features 
and gestures indicate certain thoughts ami 
dispositions of the mind. (10) Human testi- 
mony naturally awakens confidence. (11) In 
respect to events depending on human voli- 
tion, there is a self-evident probability, greater 
Dr less. (12) In the phenomena of nnturo, 
what is to be will probably be like to what 
lias been in similar oircumstances. 

In the school of Kant the word intuition 
(Anschttuung) is nearly synonymous with 
perception. (See extract, and for ScheHing's 
teaching, see ^ Intellectual Intuition.) 

*' Intuition ta Beholding : considered subjectively It 
it a mental operatlou ; objectively. It la the product 
ol that operation, the Beheld. Time and Spare may 
therefore be considered as pure loruia ol the men tit 1 
operation Beholding; ora3 products of that one rat ion. 
In tlu* one caao they are transcendental, In the other 
empirical. Just as we sneak of Sensation In general, 
and of particular sensations, so Kant speaks of Intui- 
tion as the general faculty, mid of intuitions as the 
acts and products of that faculty/—©. U. Lewes: IJist. 
Philosophy {1830/. ii. 613. 

Intellectual Intuition : 

Metaph. : (For def. see extract). 

** In both [the Alexandrian and German Schools] the 
incapacity of Keason to solve the problems of Philo- 
sophy ts openly proclaimed: In both some higher 
faculty Ls called In to solve them. Plotluua called this 
faculty Ecstasy. Scbelllng called It the Intellectual 
Intuition. The Ecstasy was not supposed to be a 
faculty possessed by all men. and at oil times ; It was 
only possessed hy the few. and hy them hut sometimes. 
The Intellectual Intuition was not supposed to be a 
facu l ty common to all men; on the contrary, it was 
held as the endowment only of a few of the privileged : 
it was the faculty for philosophizing/— O. O. Lewes; 
Hist. Philosophy U. 677. 

In-tU-T-ticn-ai, a. [Eng. intuition ; -©?.] 
Pertaining to, derived from or characterized 
by intuition; Intuitive. 

Intuitional reason, s. 

Phil. : (See extract). 

*• By intuitional Heaton I here wish to express what 
the Germans call Veruunft, which they distinguish 
from I 'ertlarul os Coleridge tried to make l.nglisli- 
inen distinguish betweeu Reason and Understanding. 
The term Keasau is too deeply rooted in our language 
to be twisted Into any new tlLrection, and I hope by 
the unusual ' Intuitional Henson ' to keep the render's 
attention alive to the fact that by it la designated 
the process of the mind engaged In transcendental 
enquiry."—©. IJ. Levies: Hist. Philosophy (1880), 1.. liv. 


2. A swollen or expanded mass. 

3. llcat of mind ; excitement. 

"Thcro Is little reason for doubting hut the inttmet- 
eence of mitions would have fuund its vent.” — Johnson .* 
Taxation no Tyranny, 

* m-tu-mu-late, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, into, 
and tumulatus, pa. par. of tumulo = to lmry, 
to entomb ; tumulus = a tomb.] To bury, to 
inter, to inhume, to entomb. 

'* He alto caused the rorp< of King Richard y» Second 
to bo taken from the earth, whom King Henry the 
Fourth had fnfmnn \>e in the friers Church of Lang- 
ley."— .Vmw Henry Ian. Utah 

* In tu'-mn late, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
tumulatus, '}>a. par. of tumulo — te bury.] Not 
buried ; unlniried. 

* m-tur'-bid-ate, v.t. [Lat. in- (intens.), 
niul tvrbidus = turbid (q.v.).] To make tur- 
bid, dark, or confused. ( Coleridge .) 

* In;tur-gcs'- 5 cn 9 c, * m-tur-ges'-^en- 

9 y, $. [Lat. inturyescens, pr. i>ar. of intur- 
gc.sco = to swell up: in- (intens.), and turgcsco, 
Incept, of turgeo = to swell.] A swelling ; the 
act or state of swelling. 

•’Not hy attenuation of the upper part of the sea. 
but inturoescencps caused fir^t at the bottom, aud 
carrying the upper part of it before them/— Browne : 
Vulgar L'rrours, bk. viL. ch. xiii. 

in'-turn, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. turn, s.] 
A term in wrestling, when one puts bis thigh 
between those of his adversary, aud lifts him 
up. (Ilallitudl.) 

"And with a trip i'th' intum mawl him/ 

DUrfcy: Collin's irnlJfc. 

* In-tu§e’, s. [Lat. intusus, pa. par. of in- 
lander : : to bruise.] A bruise, a wound. 

" And after, hanlng searcht the infuse deepe, 

She w 1th her acarfc did bind the wouud lro‘ cold to 
keepe." Spenser: F. Q.. III. v. 83. 

In - tus - sus - 9 ept'- ed, n. [Lat. intus-=. 
within, and susceptvs, pa. par. of 8Uscipio = 
to receive.] 

Anat. (Of a vessel or part , tCc.): Received 
within another vessel or part. 

in-tus-sus~ 9 Cp’ tion, s. [Pref. intus-, and 
Eng. susception (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The reception of one part 
within another. 


(n-tu-l’-tion-al-l^m, s. (Eng. in/tuffonaZ; 
-ism . ) 

Metaph. : Tlie doctrine that the perception 
of truth is from intuiticu. 

*In-tU~l'-tion-al-ist, $. TEng. intuitional; 
Ut.) An advocate or supporter of the doctrine 
of intuitionalism. [Intuition, II.] 

" Hy tho Intuitional Hits It Is asserted that the 
teiuhmy to form thciu [primary beliefs) Is an Intellec- 
tual lmdlnct Inborn in man P— Carpenter : Mental 
Physiology, i 2oL 

tn-tu’-I-tiVC, a. (Fr. intuit if, from Lat. in- 
tuiius, pa. par. of iJdweor.] [Intuition.] 

1. Perceives or seen by the mind immedi- 
ately without the intervention of argument or 
testimony ; exhibiting truth to the mind im- 
mediately on inspection. 

2. Obtained or received by intuition or 
simple inspection. 

'• Sometimes the mind perceives the agreement or 
disagreement of two Ideas Immediately by tbcmsclve*, 
without the Intervention of any other: and this, I 
think, we may call intuitive Knowledge/— /.oike : 
Human Cuilcrst uniting, bk. lv., ch. Ih. } L. 

3. Seeing clearly, not merely believing, 

4. Having the power of discovering truth 
immediately without reason or argument, 

** Whence tho soul 

Reason receives, and rensou Is her being. 

Discursive, or Intuitive." MUton ■ V. 488. 

ta-tu’-I- tlvo-iy, adv. [Eng. intuitive ; -Zy.) 

1. In an intuitive manner; by Intuition. 

M For although with speech they intultlrely conceive 
each other, yet do their apprehension* proceed through 
realities/— Hrowne: Vulgar Frrourt, bk. L, ch. xl. 

2. On Imre Inspection ; without argument 
or reasoning. 

"The truth of mathematical axioms tins always Iwen 
•Opposed lo bo intuitively obvious. Stewarts PMlo- 
Sophy of Human Mind, vol. il , ck 1L, § L 

•Kn-tU-mCs’^O, v.i. [Lat. inlumcsm , from 
in- (In lens.), nnd fnmrjco, Incept. of tnmeo 
= to Hwcl!.] To mvell ; to become cultured 
or expanded, as hy heat. 

tln-tii -mds'- 9 cn 9 c, In tu-m£s'- 9 on - 9 ^ 

i. [Fr. intumescence, from I git. intumescens, pr. 
pnr. of intumrsca.) [Intiimcsck.] 

1. The net, Htnte, or process of swelling or 
expanding, ns with heat; expansion. 


2. Anat.: The term used when pnrt of a 
tube is inverted within the contiguous part. 
(Owen.) The art, operation, or process of tak- 
ing (lend matter into a liviog being. (Nichol- 
son.) 

3. Pathol. : The accidental insertion or pro- 
trusion of an upper segment of the bowels 
into a lower. The varieties are ileo-cacal. 
Iliac, jejunal, and colic. It occurs most fre- 
quently in infancy and childhood, and in the 
adult death ensues in five or six days if the 
stricture is not removed. By drawing one 
portion of a toeless long stocking Into the 
other, a comet representation of this condi- 
tion is obtained. Inllation, practised long 
ago by Hippocrates, is tho most successful 
treatment. 

in-twine', en twine', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. fieinc (q.v.).] 

1. To twine or twist together. 

M There grew two olives, closest of tho grove, 

With roots In twined aud brauches interwove/ 
Pojm : Homer ; Odyssey v. 617. 

* 2. To surround by a winding course. 

3. To twine round. 

"The flowering thorn, self-taught to wind. 

The tiazlc s stubborn stem nitwitted." 

Heat tin .- The Hates: A Fable. 

" foi-twlno'-ment, s. [Lug. intwinc ; -mint.] 
The act of iutwimng. 

In twist', Sn-twlst', v.t. [Frcf. fit- 0), and 
Eng. twist (q.v.).J To twist or twine together. 


in'-u-Ia, s. [I-at. = inulo, probably a comip- 
lion n*f beleimtin ; Or, cAo ioc (/ic/ruion) — 
elecampane.) IDcf.] 

1. Hot. : The typical genus of the composite 
snb-tribc lunleic (q.v.). The hi nds are pain- 
eled, cnryiuboMC, nr solitary rayetl, yellow ; 
the invoinero campamilatc, the bracts in 
many Herics, the receptacle fiat, naked ; the 
my tlowcra female or m iller, in ono sviics 
llgnlate; the dark llovprs tubular, having 
two Hexes; the fruit terete or angled, tho 
pappus In one series, Hcahrous. About fifty 
Hpcch-H an* known, of which tho only Impuilant 
one 1 h the ('dlnmoll Elecampune, J. Jhleumm, 
a native of Europe, and an escape in the 1‘niled 
Nlalcs. It was once much valued for its medi- 
cinal rout, luit Is now neglected. 


2 . Pharmacy: 

(1) [ELLCAilFANf, INUUN.] 

(2) Tile dr>* roots of Inula raermosa, n West 
Himalayan and Caslunere plant, have a weak 
aromatic oilour like orris, and a t as a mini 
tonic. They are used in veterinary medicine. 
(IVatU.) 

in-ul -a-mide, s. [Lat. fauf(ti), and Eng. 
amide.) 

('hrm. : C] 4 ll 2 o( f HT)CO, NTI^. A eoinponnd 
obtained by passing umnumiacal gas into an 
alcoholic solution uf inulic anhydride. It 
crystallizes in feathery eryatihs* sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. It un its at 210', under- 
going decomposition, and very feebly basic. 

in u'-Ic oe, s. pi. [Igtt. iau/(u), and font. pL 
adj. surf, -etc.] 

Hot. : A sub-tribe of tubulifcreua con.|» 
sites, tribe Asteroidca*. 

in -U- lie, a. [Lat., &c. invl(a); -ic.] Derived 
from the genus Inula (q.v.). 

Inulic acid. s. 

Chem. : CjjII-vjO^ ~ + TIoO. A 

monobasic acid, ’prepared by heating inulic 
anhydride with dilute potash, and decompos- 
ing the salt formed with hydrochloric acid. 
It crystallizes In delicate needles, melting at 
fi0\ and is sparingly soluble in water, but 
very soluble in alcohol. When heated above 
90*, it gives oil its water, nnd is converted into 
the anhydride. The potassium aud sodium 
salts are very' soluble in water nnd in alcohol, 
lmt crystallize with great ditllculty. The 
ammonium salt is very unstable, decomposing 
on simply evaporating the solution. The 
silver salt, C l3 Ho|Ag<) 3 , crystallizes in small 
brilliant scales. When inulic acid is dissolved 
in absolute alcohol, and dry hydrochloric ncid 
gas passed into the solution, Iurge colt mi 1 cm 
rhombic crystals are formed, which melt at 
140*, decomposing nnd giving ofT hydrochloric 
acid. This crystalline body forms salts, but 
they are very unstable. Its formula la 
CigHsiO-jCI. 

Inulic anhydride, s. 

Chan. : C^IL^Oo. a white crystalline sub- 
stance, obtained by distilling elecampane root 
with steam, pressing the crystals between 
blotting-paper, and rcervstallizing from al- 
cohol. It is almost insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in alcohol nnd ether. It melta 
at Ofi*, and boils at 275* with partial decompo- 
sition. 

in’-u-lm. in'-u-lmc, s. [Lat., &c. \nul(a); 
-in, -inc (Chan) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: CgMjnOs. A soft white tasteless 
powder, isomeric with and similar in it.-, pro- 
jierties to starch, discovered by Valentin ]b<se 
in ISO t. It is very widely distributed through- 
out the vegetable kingdom, being found in iho 
roota of elecampane, dandelion, chicory, fever- 
few, in the tubers of tho potato, the dahlia, 
and t lie Jerusalem artichoke, in the seeds of 
the sun-flower, nnd in many other plant-. 
11 is usually prepared from the sliced or 
rasped roots of Ihu clenmipnuo or the dahlia, 
by boiling with water in the presence of 
sodium carbonate. The liquid obtained is 
cooled by n freezing mist ure, when the iniil n 

I irecipitafcs. I’o obtain it pure, It Is dissolved 
n lmt waler. Altered, and again exposed to a 
freezing mixture. On repenting this process 
three or lour times, the jmilin is obtain* 1 
prrfeetly white. It is insoluble in nlroh l, 
slight lv soluble in cold water, but very Moliihlo 
In boiling water. It dissolves in att amnni- 
niaenl solution of cupric oxide, (lie solid, on 
yielding, after a few hours, n blue aniotpbmia 
pnci]iitate. insoluble lo wat* r nnd in am- 
liionii, but soluble In tartaric netd. lia 
specific gravity is r.Sllt, and its optical hevo. 
rotatory power («] n til d. Winn healed 
With water ill scaled tub* s lit too’, or win n 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into a hii^tir, which has nri the pn*| er- 
ties of levulose. 1 1 ului is distil gllisliol ir in 
Htandt l y its giving n y* How or yelbwt-i- 
brown iiistemt of a blue colour with n>d )-• ; 
by its solubility in aqueous eiipninnuoii a, 
and by Its iindtcinbility under the li.tlneii e 
ot ferments. It apjH»«ra to be a MiUsiai c 
Inlcrmedliite lietwn n gunisnnd starch. 1 mil i 
has lately been examined by 11. Kilinni. 1 .» 
assigns t4>ittl»e forinula,c*3(in(r >u 31 1 io 1 'n 

4- H o. 

In'-u 161, s. [Ijit. Ac. fnu/pi); Eng., Ac. (« L 
ce/i>d (.)J. 


boll, b 6 jf; J<SxVi ; cat, 90 II, chorus, ^hln, bengh; go, gom; thin, ^hls ; sin, os; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. trig, 

-clan, tian = slu>n. -tlon, -sion — shun; -^ion, -flon zlum. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. b^l, 
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inumbrate — invalidate 


Chem. : C I0 lI 16 O. A yellowish liquid, having 
an aromatic taste and an odour of peppermint, 
obtained by distilling elecampane root. Inula 
Helcnium, with steam. The white crystalline 
mass which comes over is pressed between 
blotting-paper, which absorbs the inulol, and 
this may be afterwards recovered in a toler- 
ably pure state by distilling the paper with 
steam. It boils at 200°, and, when distilled 
with phosphorus pentasulphide, a hydro-car- 
bon, Ci 0 H 14 . is obtained, which boils at 175*. 

* in iim -brate, v.t. [Lat. invmbratus, pa. 
par. of imtmbro : in- = in, into, and umbra = 
a shade.] To shade ; to cover with shade ; to 
darken. 

* in-um-bra - tlon, s. [Lat inumbratio, 
from inumbratus, pa. par. of inumbro - to 
darken.] Shade, shadow, overshadowing. 

"The obstruction and inumbration begimieth on 
that side."— P. Holland . : Plutarch, p. 956. 

*in uiict-ed, a. [Lat. inunctus, pa. p>ar. of 
inungo = to anoint.) Anointed. 

* In unc -tion, s. [Lat. inunctio, from tit unc- 
tus, pa. par. of inungo = to anoint.] The act 
of smearing or anointing ; unction. 

“An oily liniment, fit for the inunction of the fea- 
thers. Ray : On the Creation, pt it 

* in-unc-tu os -i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Lug. unctiiosity (q.v.).] Want or absence of 
nnctuosity; absence of greasiness or oiliness 
perceptible to the touch. 

* In un dont, a. [Lat. inundans , pr. par. of 
inundo = to flow over, to overflow : in-= in, 
upon, and vnda = a wave.] Overflowing. 

•* Costly draughts, inundant bowls of joy." 

Shenstone : Economy, 1. 

ln-un-da-tse, s. pi. [Nom. fem. pi. of Lat. 
inundatus. 1 IInundate.] 

Bot. : The name given by Linnaeus to the 
forty-eighth class of his Natural System of 
Botauy. He included under it the genera 
Hippuris, Elatine, Ruppia, Typha, &c. 

in -un-date, In-un-date, v.t. [Lat. inun- 
datus, pa. par. of inundo = to overflow ; Fr. 
inonder ; Ital. inondare ; Sp. inundar.) 

1. Lit. : To spread over or cover with a 
flood ; to overflow, to flood ; to submerge, to 
deluge. 

“ During the ]>eriod when the Nile inundates 
Egypt" — Helot : Herodotus, hk. 1L, note 39. 

2. Fig. : To till to overflowing ; to All with 
overabundance or superfluity ; to swamp. 

In'- un-date, a. [Inundate, p.) 

Bot. & Geog. : Flooded. (Treas. of Bot.) 

In-un-da'-tton, s. [Lat. inundatio, from in- 
nndatus, pa. par. of inuntlo = to overflow ; Fr. 
inondation; Sp. inundacion; Ital. inonda- 
zione.] 

L Literally: 

1. The act of inundating or overflowing ; 
the state of being inundated or flooded. 

“TMa place hath a great pond caused by the fnun- 
dation of Nilus.’ Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 203. 

2. An overflow of waters ; a flood, a deluge. 
II. Fig. : An overflowing or overspreading 

of any kind ; a flood. 

“Many good towns, through that inundation of the 
Irish were utterly wasted. — Spenser : Present State 
of Ireland. 

t innndation-mud, s. 

Geol. : The same as Loess (q.v.). 

* in-un-der-stand Ing, a. [Pref. in - (2), 
and Eng. understanding (q.v.).] Wanting or 
void of understanding. 

“Such material and mortal, such inunderstanding 
souls.” — Pearson: On the Creed, art. lo. 


in-iire , * en-ure, v.t. & i. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Mid. Eng. ure = work, operation, use ; 
O. Fr. ovre, ccvre , uevre, cure, from Lat opera 
= work.] 

A Transitive : 

1. To expose to use, practice, or operation 
until use gives little or no pain or inconveni- 
ence; to habituate, to accustom; to make 
used, to harden. 

“ Equally inured 

By moderation either state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse." JJillon: P. L-, xi. *62- 

* 2. To accustom ; to make accustomed. 

" He . . . did inure them to speak little ."— Sort h : 
Plutarch, p. 64. 

* 3. To exercise, to practise. 

" The wits of the Utopians, inured and exercised In 
learning. £ir T . Afore : l7topta> bk* ii-* ch. vii* 

B. Intransitive : 

Law : To pass into use ; to take or have 
effect; to serve to the use or benefit of. 

* ln-ure'-ment, s. [Eng. inure; -ment.] The 
act of inuring ; the state of being inured ; 
practice, habit, use. 

•• Education being nothing else but a constant plight 
and inurement. ll’of ton : Remains, p. T9. 

’in urn', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. urn 
(q.v.).] To put into a funeral urn ; to bury, 
to inter, to iutomb. 

“The sepulchre 

Wherein we saw thee quietly i mimed. " 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 4. 

* In-us -I-tdte, a. [Inusitation.) Unusual ; 
out of the common order. 

“1 find some inusitate expressions abont some mys- 
teries."— Bramhall : U'orfci, ii. 61. 

* In-US l-td'-tion, s. [Lat. inusitatus = un- 
used: in- =• not. and nsitatus = used, prac- 
tised.] The quality or state of being disused ; 
disuse, neglect. 

“The mamma of the male have not vanished by 
inusitation."— Paley : . Vatural Theology, ch. xxiiL 

* in-ust , a. [Lat. inustus , pa. par. of in-uro 
= to burn in.] Burnt in. 

" That furious hot inust impression." — J fore: On the 
Soul; pt. ii.. hk. iii.. ch. 3. 5 69. 

* in ust -ion (ion as yun), s. [Lat. inustio, 
from inustns, pa. par. of inuro : in- (intena.), 
and uro = to burn.] The act of burning in ; 
the act of branding. 

+ in-U'-tlle, a. [Fr. , from Lat. inutilis, from 
in- = not ; utilis = useful ; itfor = to use.] 
Useless, unprofitable. 

"To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and 
inutile e peculation ." — Bacon : .Vatural History. 

in-u-til'-I-ty, s. [Fr. inutilite, from Lat. inu- 
tilitatem, aecus. of inutilitas, from inufiZis = 
useless.] The quality or state of being useless 
or unprofitable ; uselessness ; unprofitableness. 
“ On their own opinion of their inutility."— Burke: 
Econam. Reform. 

ln-ut'-ter-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
utterable (q.v.).] Incapable of beiug uttered 
or told ; unutterable ; unspeakable. 

“They fill the mind with inalterable remorse and 
horror. ''—Hurd: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 27. 

* In u us, s. [Lat. Inuus = another name for 
the rural god Pan.] 

Zool. : An obsolete geoua of Old World 
monkeys, Siiniad®, destitute of a tail. It is 
now merged io Maeaeus (q.v.). 

in vac’-U O, phr. [Lat., = inwliat is empty.] 

1. Phys. : In a vacuum ; with the air ex- 
hausted. 

2. Law: 

(1) Without object. 

(2) Without concomitants or coherence. 
(Wharton.) 


* ln-ur-bane', a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
urbane (q.v.).] Not urbane, in civil, uncour- 
teous, impolite, rough. 

“ Just it would be, and by no means Inurbane."— 
Matt heio ‘.4 mold ; Literature & Dogma (1873). p. 180. 

■ m-ur-bane'-ly, adv. [Eng. inurbane ; - ly .] 
In an uncivil, unenurteous, or rough manner; 
not urbanely ; incivilly. 

* in - ur - bane'- ness, s. [Eog. inurbane ; 
-?iess.] The quality or state of being inur- 
baue ; iocivility. 

* ln-ur-ban'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
urbanity (q.v.).] Incivility, impoliteuess ; rude 
unpolished manners. 

•* Such Idle stuff ... n3 his own servile inurbanity 
forbears not to put into the Apostle 8 mouth." — Milton : 
Colastcrum. 


In-vade', v.t. & i. [0. F. tnvodcr, from Lat. 
invade, from in- = in, into, and vada = to go ; 
Ital. invadere; Sp. & Port. tntmZir.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. To go or pass into ; to enter. 

“[It] doth then invade 
The state of life, out of the griealy shade." 

Spenser: P. III. vi 37. 


2. To pass into or enter with hostile inten- 
tions ; to enter as an enemy, with intent to 
conquer or plunder ; to make an invasion 
into ; to enter by force. 


* Let others with insatiate thirst of rule 
Invade their neighbour’s lands." 

J. Philips Blenh 


3. To attack, to assault. 


“ With dangerous expedition to inrad* 

Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault, or etege. 
Or ambush." Milton : P. L., ii. 842. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full: try. 


4. To intrude or intrenc i upon ; to encroach 
on ; to violate ; to infringe. 

*• The ancients thus their rule* invade. 

As kings dispense with laws themselves have made." 

Pope: Essay on Criticism, 16L 

* B. Intrans. : To make an invasion. 

“ Where small and great, where weak and mighty mad* 
To serve, not sutler, strengthen, not invade " 

Pope : Essay on Man, iii. 298. 

•[ For the difference between to invade and 
to encroach, see Encroach. 

In-vad'-er, s. [Eng. invad(«); -er.) One who 
invades, attacks, assaults, or encroaches ; an 
assailant ; an intruder.) 

" Who order'd Gideon forth. 

To storm the invuder's CJimp.*' 

Cowpcr : Olney Hymns, tv. 

in va'-dl-d, phr. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. rador 
= to bind over by bail.) In gage, in pledge. 

* ln-vag'-l-nate, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, and 
vagina — a sheath.) To sheathe ; to put into 
a sheath. 

iu-vag l-na -tion, $. [Invaoinate.) 

Anal. £ Pathol. : The same as Intussuscep- 
tion (q.v.). 

* m-va-les’ ^en^e, s. [Lat. invaZescens, pr. 
par. of invalesco = to become strong : in- 
(intens.), and valesco = to become strong, io* 
cept. of valeo = to be strong or well.] Strength, 
health, force. 

* in-vftl-e-tud’ m a-ry, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. valetudinary (q.v.).] Wanting 
health ; not healthy, not strong. 

in-val ld, a. &l s. [Fr. invalide, from Lat. 
invalidus, from in- = not, and r alidus - 
strong : valco = to be strong or well ; ItaL 
Sp. invalido.] 

A As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Of no force, weight, or cogency. 

" But this I urge. 

Admitting motion in the heaveua, to ehew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt It moved.** 

.tfilfon . P. L.. viil. 114 

2. Not strong ; io ill health ; delicate, ill 

*f In this second sense, and as a substan- 
tive, the pronunciation is in-va-lul’. 

II. Law: Having no force or effect; null; void 

"The biehop ... did now clearly perceive how in 
valid and inauificient it (the marriage] was.' — Burnet : 
Hut. Reformation, an. 152". 

B, As substantive: 

1. One who is not strong in health ; one 
who is weak, infirm, or delicate. 

“ Bath ... is always as well stowed with gallants ae 
invalid.*, who live together in a very good understand- 
lng.‘ — Tatler, No. 16. 

2. A soldier or sailor disabled either by 
sickness or wounds for active service. 

“H.M. troopship ‘Orontes’ has arrived from Alex- 
andria with ISO naval invalids and time-expired men.' 
—Daily .Veiet, Sept. 9. 1884. 

invalid bed, S. A bed having conveni- 
ences for the sick or the wounded, having ele- 
vating head and shoulder portion, to give the 
patient a change of position ; a portion which 
conforms to the shape of the bended knees, 
and other conveniences for the patient’s com- 
fort. 

invalid ebair, s. A chair capable of as- 
suming and retaining any required position 
from the erect to the prone. 

Invalid is a general and patient a par- 
ticular term ; a person may be an inmfid 
without being a patient ; he may be a i>atient 
without being an invalid. 

in-va-lid’, v.t. & i. [Invalid, a.) 

A Transitive: 

1. To a fleet with disease or ill ness ; to render 
an invalid. 

“ Drawing th« fnra/Mcd etroller's arm tbrou-h bla.” 
— Dickons : Pickwick, ch. xlv. 

2. To register as an invalid ; to insert in 
the list of persons unfit for military or naval 
duty : to give leave of absence from duty ou 
account of illness or ill health. 

* B. Infra as. ; To consent to be placed on 
the list of invalids. 

ln-val -l-date, v.t. [Eng. invalid; -ate; Fr 
invalider ; Sp. invalidar ; Ital. invalidate.) 
To make invalid or not valid ; to weakeu, 
lessen, or destroy the validity or force of; to 
render of no effect or force ; to overthrow. 
“Argument Is to be invalidated only by argument, 
and is in Itself of the same force, whether or n«t t 
convince* him. by whom it ia propoted.** — 

No. 14* 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian se» ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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In v&l-i-da'-tien, s. [ Invalidate] Tlio 
stale of invalidating or rendering invalid ; the 
atate of being invalidated. 

**8o many ( n validations o f their right*."— Burke : 
Powers of Juries. 

# in' -va-lid ism, 5. [Eng. fnwtZto; -ten.] 
The quality or* state of being an invalid ; sick- 
news, ill-health. 

In-va-lid'-i-ty, s. [Fr. invalidity, from Lat. 
invalidiUitem, hocus, of invalid it as, from ta- 
validus =s not strong, invalid (q.v.).] 

1. Want of validity, legal force, or efficacy ; 
want of cogency. 

"Til show the invalidity of their objection. n -Olan- 
viU . Pre-exUtenco of Souls, cli. Iv. 

2. Want of bodily health or strength ; in- 
firmity. 

*’ He ordered that none who could work *houM be 
Idle ; nud that none who could not work, by Age, weak- 
ness, or invalidity, should want. "—Temple. 

* in val id ness, 5 . [Eng. invalid ; - ness .) 
Invalidity. 

" in val'-or-oils, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
valorous (q.v.).] Wanting iu courage ; timid, 
timorous. 

In-val-ii-iy-ble, a. [Pref. in - (intens.), and 
Eng. valuable (q.v.).] Precious above esti- 
mation ; ao valuable that its worth cannot be 
estimated ; of inestimable value. 

** Htn friends adjured him to tiike more care of a life 
invaluable to his country."— .l/u<.nu/«</ ,♦ Hitt. En<r., 
ch. vli. 

ln-vnl'-u a-bly, «c?r. [Eng. iiwalunb(le) ; 
dy 1 In an invaluable manner or degree; 
above all estimation ; inestimably. 

“Thnt invaluably precious Wood of the 8onne of 
God."— Dp. Hall : Sermon of Thank talcing, Jan.. 1025. 

' In-viU' ued, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
valued (q.v.).J Invaluable ; inestimable. 
'•Closely conveys this grant tnwrnmrf spoil." 

Drayton: Barons' IVari, vU IS. 

In-vari a-bil' i-ty. s. (Eng. invariable; 
-if v. ) The quality or state of being Invari- 
able ; invariableness. 

“This invariability In the birds' operations." — 
Digby : Of Undies, ch. XX x vli. 

tn var'-i-u-ble, a. & s. [Fr.] 

A. As adj.: Not variable ; not subject or 
liable to change ; constant in the same atate ; 
unchangeable, unalterable. 

” According to some invariable nud certain Iaws." — 
Burke : On Taste. (Introd.) 

B. As substantive : 

Math. : An invariable quantity; a constant. 
Invariable function, s . 

Math. : A function which enters an equation, 
and which may vary under certain circum- 
stances, but which does not vary under the 
conditions imposed by the equation, is called 
the invariable of the equation. In n common 
differential equation which holds true for all 
values of xandy, the only invariablcs must 
be a bsolute. con slants ; but in an equation of 
differences in which the value of x only passes 
from one whole number to another, any func- 
tion which docs not ebango value whilst x 
passes from one whole number to another, 
may be an invariable. 

ln-viir -I-a-blc ness, s. (Eng. invariable ; 
•mess.] The quality or atate of being invari- 
able ; constancy of atate ; unchangcablencss ; 
Immutability. 

“ From the dignity of tholr Intellect arises the fn- 
varinblrnt'si of their Mounfapua ; Dcvoufc 

Kuot/cs, \>L. H., tr. 11*, $ 3. 

fn-viir’-I-a-bl^, adv. (Eng. invariable); dy.) 
In nn invariable manner; without changing 
or altering; constantly ; uniformly. 

"He almost invariably took Ibat view of the great 
questions of tils time which history has finally 
adopted. —Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxt. 

'In-var'-led.a. [Pref. /n-(2), and Eng. varied 
(q.v.).] Unvaried, invariable, unchanging. 

ill-va'-fion, t. [Fr., from I .at. invasianem, 
accus. of inmsio = a going in, from invnsu*, 
pa. par. of faredo = to invade (q.v.); iSp. In- 
vasbm; ital. inviwtoiK.] 

]. Tho act of Invading ; tlio act of entering 
Into the country of another with a view to 
Conquest or plunder ; n hostile nl tuck upon or 
eutranco into the territory of others. 

" Found able bv invasion t<i annoy 
Thy country • Milton ■ /*. ft . III. m 

2. An attack or encroachment on flic riglit.sor 
privileges of others ; infringement ; violation. 


3. The approach or assault of anything dan- 
gerous or pernicious. 

*• What do monsl rates tho plaguo to be eudcmlal to 
Egypt* i* It* inru4i<?n iuul going otT*t certain e**uoiuL“ 
— Arbuthnot. 

H Invasion expresses merely the gcueral 
Idea, without any particular qualification ; in- 
cursion signifies a hasty and sudden invasion ; 
irrupt ion signifies a particularly violent tnra- 
sion ; inroad signifies a making a road or way 
for one’s self, which includes invasion and oc- 
cupation. ( Crabb : ling. IS y non.) 

* in-va'-sive, a. (Low Lat. invasivus. from 
Lat. invasus, pn. par. of invado = to invndo 
(q.v.); Fr. inrasi/.J Invadiug; aggressive. 

“ With them to dare 
The flerctwt terroura of invasive war " 

Boole : Orlando Eurioto, bk. xxxlil. 

* in-veek'-ee, a. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Her,: A term used by writers on heraldry 
for double arching. [Arched. ] 

* m-veet', v.i. [Lat. fntvcfas, pa. par. of fn- 
vcho =■ to carry into, to inveigh (q.v.).] To 
inveigh. 

" Fool that I am, thus to tnrrct against her" 

Ueaum. * Elet. : Eu ithful Eriend . 111. 8. 

In-veet'-ed, a. [Lat. invectus, pa. par. of ia- 
veho= to carry in.] 

Her. : The reverse to engrailed, all the points 
turning inwards to the ordinary thus borne, 
with the semicircles outward to the field. 

* m-vee'-tion, s. [Lat. iituecfio, from invec- 
tus, pa. par. of inveho.) Invective. 

In-vee'-tive, s. ka. [Fr., from Lat. invecti- 
vus , from invectus, pa. par. of inveho = to in- 
veigh (q.v.); Sp. invectivu; Ital. invettiva.] 

A. As subst. : A censorious or vituperate 
attack on a person ; a censure in speech or 
writing ; a severe or violent expression of cen- 
sure or abuse ; a bitter and reproachful accu- 
sation. 

*’ A tide of fierce 

Invective seemed to wait behind her lijw." 

Tennyson ; Princess. Iv. 451. 

B. As odj. : Censorious, satirical, vitupera- 
tive, abusive. 

" Satire anions: the Roman*. hut not among the 
Greeks, was a biting invective nootn." — Dri/dcu • Ju- 
venal . (Dedic.) 

in-vec'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. invective; dy.] In 
the manner of invective; abusively, eensor- 
ously, satirically. 

*' Thus most Invectivrly he plerceth through 
The body of the country, city, court." 

Shaketp. : As You Like ft. it 1. 

t in-vee-txve-ness, s. [Eng. invective ; 
-ness.] Tlio quality of being invective or vi- 
tuperative ; abusiveness. 

“Some wonder at his invectlvenest."— Fuller : IFor- 
thies ; Hants. 

in veigh' (eigh as a), * in-vey, v.t . [Lat. 
inveho — to carry into or to, to inveigh : in- = 
in, into, and veho — to carry; Sp. invehir. ] 
To utter or make use of invectives ; to ex- 
claim censoriously nnd abusively against a 
person or thing ; to declaim ; to utter cen- 
sorious and bitter language. (Usually followed 
by against, but sometimes by nd and on.) 

“In regretting the depopulation of th« country, I 
inveigh against tho Increase of our luxuries. '— Oold- 
smith : Deserted Village. {To Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 

in-veigh'-cr (cigh as a), s. [Eng. inveigh ; 
-er.) Uno who Inveighs ; a railcr. 

“One of theso invrighert ak’nlnst mereurv, In seven 
weeks, could not cure one small her|>ea in the fitce.’’— 
H'isonan: Surgery, bk. vllL. ch. 11. 

in-vci'-glc, * en voi'-glc, * in-vea-glc, 

v.t. (Etym. doubtful ; by some thought to bo 
a corruption of Fr. nvcuglrr = to blind, from 
Low Lat. aboculus— blind : Lat. nb- — away, 
from, and o cuius = mi eye. Hy others refeiTci! 
to Ital. invngliaro to give a desire to, to 
inako one long for, from i». = in, voglin = a 
wish ; Lat. vo[o = to wish. Futtenlmm, iu 
1587, ranks this word with those which hml 
been quite recently introduced into tlio Imi- 
gunge.j To persuade to some thing bsd or 
hurtful; to entice, to seduce, to allure, to 
wheedle, to cut nip. 

“A aerjennt made u«c of me to Inveigle country 
follow* and Hat tlmm In tho w»rvlco of llio parlia- 
ment. — Tatter, Nu. 249. 

in-vcl'-gle-m^nt, *. [Eng. itwciglr ; .mmt.) 

1. The net of Inveigling ; Red net (on to evil ; 
enticement. 

2. That which Inveigles, seduces, or allures ; 
enticement. 

•'Thr->iiirli the inveiglements of the world, and th« 
frailty of hit nature ."— South ; Sermons, vnL vL, 


in vei'-glcr, * en-vei'-gler, «. (Eng. ta- 
reigl(e); ^ r .] One who inveigles, entice*, er 
seduces to evil ; an allurer, an entieer. 

” As still Is seem? In ci'ort enurlglert aro 
Procurers Of despite a»d svanec." 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. i«i 

* tn- veil' (el as a), * in-vayl, vJ. [Pref. 

(1), and Eng. veil (q.v.).J To cover, as 
with a veil ; to veil, to cover. 

*• When straight a thicks swolne cloud 
Jnvaytrd the lustre of gnat TlUn * carrr." 
Brwme : Britannia t Pastorals, bk. ili.. «. I. 

* in-vel-opc, v.t. [Envelope, r.j 

* m-vend-i-bil'-Lty, s. [Pref. fn- (2), and 
l ing, vendibility ^(q.v.).] The quality or stato 
of being invemlibla ; unsalcableness. 

“ All that U terrible In this awe I*, that the author 
may bo laughed at, and tbo sUtloner hvuaixed by the 
book a invenUlbility. -— Brorne. (To the Itcodcr.) 

* in-vend 4 ble, a. [Pref. fn- (2). nnd Eng. 
vendible (q.v.).] Not vendible ; not saleable ; 
unsaleable. 

* in ven'-om, v . t . [Envenom.] 

in vent', v.t. [Fr. tri renter, from l^at. inventus, 
pn. j.ar. of invenio— to come upon, to find, to 
invent, from in- = in, upon, and miw=to 
come ; Sp. inventor; Ital. in nn tare.] 

* 1. To come or light upon ; to find, to meet 
with. 

“ [She] vowed neuer to retnnie ogalnc. 

Till him alluc or dead *iic did inrmr." 

S/> enter : P. (/., IlL r. lft. 

* 2. To find out, to discover. 

" Zoroostrtis. kjmg of the Bactrians. who U rap<a-ted 
to hauc fyr»t inumted arte- magic ke." — (ioldynj * 
Justine, to. 1. 

3. To contrive and produce, as a thing that 
did not exist previously. 

“ * They hunt old trails.’ said C> ri * v lT y well^ 

But when did woman ever yet mr-nr 

Tennyson : Princess, 11, 369. 

4. To frame by the imagination ; to exco- 
gitate, to devise, to concoct, to fobrirale. 
(Used in n good or bad sense.) 

"And they layde their hemh-a toKitUr, trfl they 
had hiiirnti d an other captloiw >p« atiun.”— Zfar?ieAr 
JIWAf**, p. “23. 

* 5. To feign. 

If (1) To invent, feign, aivl frit me are alt 
occasionally employed iu the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, ami in a bail sense; fabricate and 
forge are never used any otherwise, hurut is 
employed as to that which is the fruit of one’s 
own mind ; to feign ia employed as to that 
which is unreal ; to frame is employed as to 
that which requires deliberation and arrange- 
ment; to fabricate ami forge are employed as 
to that which is absolutely false, and requiring 
more or less exercise of tlio in fenfire power. 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to fntvnf and 
to contrive, sec Contrive; for that between 
to invent ami to find, sec Find. 

in-vcnt'-cr, s . [Inventor.] 

•in-vent ful, n. [Eng. iiurnf; -/u/(O.J Fnn 
of invention ; inventive. 

* In vent’-i-blo, a. [Eng. inmif; -uftte.) 
Capable of being invented ; discoverable. 

•’I thought thrra had bet'll but out* only 
way htvenfible.''— Century qf fnesntions. No. 47. 

* in-v6nt-i blc ndss, [Eng. lai'enfifite; 
-nr.«.] Tho quality or state of being in- 
ventiblc. 

in v6n -tton, * in-ven eloo, <*. (Fr. i«- 
vention, from IjiI. iuwnfumnn, ih’ciih, of in- 
vrntio — a coming upon, a finding out, from 
inventus, pn. par. of i/uraio=to find onl, to 
Invent; Sp. tarenctou; Ital. (nt’enxiorir.) 

" 1. 'l ire act of coming upon, meeting with, 
or finding : as, the /mvnftori of the Cross of 
St. Helena. 

2. Tin* act, operation, or process of finding 
out or discovering something new, or uot pre- 
viously known ; discovery. 

“Thu finding out of *|it mat Ur. calm! otherwise 
Inrrntl.ai, l* i\ nunrelilug out of tiling* true or thing* 
likely * 11 ifion Arts uf Bh, forlgue. j», a, 

3. t he act of excogitating, devising, or pro- 
ducing mentally; excogitation. 

"flcin'rally all »Uniw arr. In my oplnhai, hut ty 
rant* and toiturar*. whm they mnki- (urentlan < l»y 

their Lit, which •lUnrthnr* would utlirrwiM 

•rantb* lUHf '—Drayton • Barons’ Ifarr il*rrf.J 

4. Tin* net of contriving, framing, nnd pro- 
ducing something new: ns, (ho fmrnffim of 
tin* slenui-eiiglui*. 

5. The |Hivver or faculty of bivctiling or ex- 


b6il. btf^; J<5^1 ; eat. 9011, ehorus, 9hin, bengh; ge, ftom; tliln. ^lils; sin, tuy, expoet, ^onophon, e^lst. ph C 

-clan, -tlan = shtin. -tion, -slen - shun ; -(ion, -§ien - zhiin. -clous, -tloua, sious - shOs. -bio. -die, Ac. - b^U d^L 
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cogitating; that skill or ingenuity which is, 
or may be, employed in contriving, devising, 
or excogitating anything new ; the creative 
and imaginative taculty; specifically, in art, 
the conception or representation of a subject, 
the selection and disposition of its various 
parts, and the whole means by which the 
artist seeks to portray his thoughts. 

“Gifted by nature* with fertile invention, ah anient 
temperament, and ^reat powers of persuasion."— Mac- 
aulay : Hit’. Eng., ch. xx. 

6. That which ia invented ; aa original coa- 
tri vance. 

“ The invention nil admired : and each how he 

To he the inventor missed, so easy it seemed. 

Once found." Milton : p. L., vl. 498. 

7. Th.it which is mentally invented or ex- 
cogitated ; a thought, a desire, a scheme, a 
forgery, a fabrication, a fiction. 

" We hear our Woody cousins, not confessing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invent ion.” Shaketp. : Macbeth, ill. 1. 

8. Music: A term used by J. S. Bach, and 
probably by him only, for’ small pianoforte 
pieces, each developing a single idea, and in 
some measure answering to the impromptu of 
a later day. (Sir G. Grove, in Diet, of Music.) 

^ Invention of the Cross : 

Ecclesiot . Church History : 

1. The alleged finding of the cross of Our 
Lord by Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great. [Holy-cross.] 

2. A feast, celebrated on May 3, iu honour of 
the event mentioned above. It is said to have 
been first celebrated in the Church of Santa 
Croce, at Home. Gregory XI. (1370-78), who 
brought back the seat of the Popedom from 
Avignon to Rome, ordered a special office to 
be composed for this feast. Clement VIII. 
(1592-1005) raised it to a double of the second 
class, and removed parts of the old office. 

*In ven’-tious, a. [Eag. inrenf; -ions.] 
Inventive. 

“Thou art a flue invention! rogue.*’— Ben Jonson : 
Cynthia' t Revels, U. L 

in-vent'-ive, a. [Fr. invent if, from Lat. in- 
ventns, pa. par. of invenio; Ital. & Sp. in- 
vent ivo.] 

1. Quick at contrivance; ready at expe- 
dients ; fertile in invention, imagination, or 
contrivance. 

“A beautiful aud perfect whole 
Which busy man’s inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate, in vain.** 

Cowper ■ Spittle to Lady A utten. 

* 2. Fabricating, false. 

*• The queen s fond hope inventive rumour cheers.” 
Pope: Hamer; Odyssey i, 623. 

Mn vent'-ive-Iy, adr. [Eng. inmifirc; 
■ly.] By the means or power of invention. 

in- vent- ive- ness, s. [Eng. inventive; 
-ness . ] The quality or state of being in- 
ventive ; the faculty of invention ; invention. 

in vent' dr, in-vent'-er, * in-vent our, 

s. [Fr. inrenfciir, from Lat. inrentorem, rccus. 
of iBWMtor» a discoverer, from inventus, pa. 
par. of invenio ; Ital. inventore.) One who 
iuvents, contrives, or produces something new. 

"O mighty mouthed inventor of harmonies." 

Tennyton : Milton. 

* in-ven-tor'-i-aL a. [Eng. inventory; -al .] 
Of or pertaining to an inventory. 

* In- ven-tor' i-al-1^, adr. [Eng. inventorial; 
-ly.] In manner ’of an inventory. 

•’ To divide him inventorially would dizzy the arith- 
metic of memory."— Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

In ven tor y, * in-ven tar-ie, * in- ven- 
ter ie, s. [Lat. i nventorium ; Fr. tntren- 
taire: Ital., Sp. t & Port, iTireahtrio.] A list 
or CTtalogue of goods and chattels, containing 
a full, true, and } articular description of each, 
with its value, made on various occasions, as 
on the sale of goods, decease of a person, 
storage of goods for safety, &c. ; hence, 
generally a list, an account, a catalogue. 

“To compare their account with the inventories 
made iu former visitations. Burnet : Hitt. Reform. 
(aa. 1553). 

in'-ven-tor-y, v.t. [Inventory, s.) To make 
or draw up an inventory of; to set down in 
an inventory ; to make a liat, catalogue, or 
schedule of. 

" The philosopher thought friends were to be inven- 
toried aa well as goods ."— Government of the Tongue. 

In-ven '-tress, s. [Eng. inventor ; -ess.] A 
female who invents. 

" Cecilia came. 

Inrentress *f the vocal frame.” 

Dry den: Ode on St. Cecilia’ t Day. 


in-ver-, pref. [Gael.] A confluence of rivers. 
It is used largely aa an element in place names 
in Scotland, as Inverness, Inver&ry , &c. 

* in-ver-isim-IT- 1 -tude, s. [Pref. iu - (2), 
aud Eng. verisimilitude (q.v.).] Want of veri- 
similitude ; improbability. 

in-ver-min-a'-tion, s. [Lat. in- — within, 
and vermi natio (gen it, verminationis) = the 
worms, the bots ; from vermino, to be troubled 
with worms ; vermis — a worm.] The same as 
Helminthiasis (q.v.). 

* in-ver-nac'-ti-lo, s. [Sp.] A greenliouse 
for preserving plants in winter. 

in verse', a. [O.Fr. tntvrs (Fr. inverse), from 
Lat, itwersns, pa. par. of inverto = tc i avert 
(q.v.) ; Ital. & Sp. inrerso.] 

I, Onl. Lang. : Opposite in order or rela- 
tion ; inverted, reciprocal ; opposed to direct. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : The same as Inverted (q.v.). 

(London.) 

2. Math.: Two operations are inverse, when 
the one is exactly contrary to the other, or 
when, being informed in succession upon a 
given quantity, that quantity remaios un- 
altered. Addition and subtraction are inverse 
operations, for, if we add to a the quantity 
b, and from the sum subtract the quantity b, 
the result will be a. Multiplication and divi- 
sion, raising to powers and extracting roots, 
differentiation and integration, are all inverse 
operations. If two variable quantities are 
connected by an equation, either one is a func- 
tion of the other. If it be agreed to call the 
first a direct function of the second, tben ia 
the second an inverse function of the first. 
The forms of direct and inverse functions, as 
dependent upon the connecting equation, may 
be determined by solving the equation with 
respect to each functioa separatelj*. 

inverse or reciprocal proportion, s. 

Math. : The application r.4 the rule of three 
in a reverse or contrary order. 

inverse or reciprocal ratio, $. 

Math.: The ratio of the reciprocals of two 
quantities. 

* in versed’, m [Eng. ini>ers(e); -ed.) In- 
verted ; turned upside down, 

" A invert d V did formerly stood for pupVa. r.nd 
M inverted re for mulier.'— Wilkins ; Secret <t Swift 
Messenger, ch. x. 

in-verse'-ly, adv. [Eng. inverse; -ly. ] In 
an inverse or inverted order or manner; in an 
inverse ratio or proportion ; as, when one 
thing is greater or less in proportion, as 
another is less or greater. 

in-ver'-sion, s. [Lat. inrersio, from inwrm, 
pa. par. of tnrerfo = to invert (q.v.); Fr. & 
Sp. inversion ; Ital. inversionc.] 

I. Ordinai-y Longuage : 

1. The act of inverting; change of order, 
so that the first becomes last and the last 
first; a turning or changing of the natural 
order of tilings. 

“ By an odd inversion of the command, all that we 
do Is drst to pray against a temptation, and afterwards 
to watch for it.”— South : Sermons, voL vL, ser. 10. 

2. Change of place, so that each takes the 
place of the other. 

"The one protrading the other by inversion, where- 
of they make a backward motion. —Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. bk. Ili., ch. xv. 

3. A turning backward; a reversing of the 
ordinary process : as. Problems in arithmetic 
are proved by inversion. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem , : The change which takes place 
when starch, dextrin, or sugar is boiled with 
a dilute acid. Different acids act with various 
degrees of rapidity ; mineral more quickly 
than organic acids ; sulphuric acid the most 
quickly of all. Thus starch and dextrin are 
changed into glucose, cane-sugar into invert 
sugar, maltose into glucose, ire. Inversion 
may also take place in the presence of fer- 
ments, or Ly prolonged hoiling with water. 

2. Geol. : The overturning or folding over of 
strata by igneous agency, so that the order of 
their succession seems reversed. 

3. Gram. : A change of the natural order of 
words in a sentence, 

** Accustomed now to a, different method of ordering 
our words, we call this nn inwwon. aud consider it as 
a forced and unnatural order of speech."— Diair, voL i-, 
lech 7. 


4. Math . : The operation of changing tha 
order of the terms, so that the antecedent 
shall take the place of the consequent and tha 
reverse, in both couplets. Thus, from the 
proportion a : b : : c : d, we have, by inver- 
sion, b : a : : d : c. 

5. Milii. : A movement in tactics by which 
the order of companies in line is inverted, the 
right being on the left, the left on tlie right 
aud so on. 

6. Mas.: The transposition of certain 
phrases having a common root. (1) The inr^r- 
version of a chord is effected by making one 
of the inner notes act as a bass note, and by 
this means as many inversions can be made 
as there are actual notes in the chord, not 
counting the root. In such inversions the 
harmony remains the same, although the 
order of component parts is changed. (2) 
Intervals are inverted by makiug that which 
waa the upper note the lower, and the reverse. 
The inversion of an interval within the octave 
may readily be found in the difference between 
the figure 9 and the interval known ; then an 
interval of a second becomes a seventh by 
inversion, &c. (3) The inversion of a subject 
is produced by inverting the intervals of which 
it consists. 

7. Bhet. : A mode of argument by which the 
speaker tries to show that the arguments of 
his opponent tell against bis own cause, and in 
favour of the speaker’s. 

in-vert', v.f. [Lat. inverto = to turn over: in- = 
towards, up, and verto= to turn ; Ital. invertere.) 

I. Ordinary Language; 

I. To turn upside down ; to place in an in- 
verse or contrary position or order. 

*' The spear inverted, streaks the dust around * 

Pitt ; Virgil; .Encul L 

* 2. To divert ; to turn into another channel 
or to another purpose ; to embezzle. 

" Solynjau charged him hitterly with inverting his 
treasures to bis own j rivate use. and having 6ecret 
intelligence with bis enemies ." — Knoll es : Hat. uf tKe 
Tit rkes. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mus. : To change the order of the notes 
which form a chord, or the parts which com- 
pose harmony. 

2. Math. : To place in a contrary order. To 
invert the terms of a fraction ia to put the 
numerator in place of the denominator, and 
the reverse. 

in'- vert, s. [Invert, v.] 

1. An inverted arch. 

2. The floor of a canal lock-chamber. It la 
usually an i a verted arch. 

3. The lower part or bottom of a sewer, 
drain, &c. 

invert-sugar, s. 

Chem. : A mixture of dextrose and Irevulose, 
obtained by boiling a solution of cane sugar, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
removing the acid with chalk. C 12 H 22 O 11 = 
CgH^Og+QHjyOs. It is sweeter than cane 
sugar, and rotates the plane of polarisation to 
the left ( — 25*). Honey is the sugar of the 
nectaries of flowers, inverted by a ferment in 
the body of the bee. 

ln-vertf-amt, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : The same as Inverted (q.v.), 

In-vert’-e-bral, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Lat. 
vertebr(a) = a joint ; sufl. -a?.] The same aa 
Invertebrate, adj. (q.v.). 

in -ver-t e-bra' -ta, s. j)t. [Pref. in-; Lat. 
vertebra = a joint, especially one belonging 
to the spine, aud neut, pl. sutfi -ata.J 

Zool. : A subdivision of the Animal King- 
dom, containing the animals which have no 
jointed, bony, or cartilaginous spinal column 
with a brain-case or limbs connected with aL 
internal skeleton. The adults want even the 
cartilaginous rod or notochord, though rudi- 
ments of it exist in the young of the Tunicated 
molluscs. A great group, or division founded, 
like the Invertebrata, on negative characters, 
is not homogeneous or natural, and animals 
of immense variety of form and structure are 
brought together bv tbe negative character of 
their being invertebrate. They are divided 
into the following great groups or types . 
Mollusca, Arthropods, Vermes, Echinodermata 
Zoophyta, and Protozoa, with two interme- 
diate o’r coonecting groups, the Tunicata and 
the Molluscoida. (Prof. P. Martin Duncan , 
F.R.S., &c.) 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eameL her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a. qu- kw. 
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In vert’-e-brafce, a. & $. [iNvtnTfciBRATA.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Destitute of vertehrte. 

"It was evident that there was no proportion or 
equivalency between the vertebrate and the inverte- 
brate kToupa."— Owen : Compar . A nut.; Invertebrates 
{A nimaU). 

2. Fig. : Wauling io material or mental 
power ; weak. 

M To me tlie Tory lyrics are quite as delightful as the 
Radical ones— so long ns they are uot invertebrate.”— 
Illust. London iVeuss, Aug. 30, 1884, p. 198, 

B. As subst. : An animal destitute of verte- 
bras. 


tn vert'-e-brat-ed, a. [Eng. invertebrate); 
-ed.) Not having a backbone; invertebrate. 


in -vert'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Invert, r.] 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Turned upside down ; turned 
Ihe contrary way ; reversed, inverse. 


"O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes filled.* 
Cowper; Task. Iv. 120. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Having the apex of one thing in an 
opposite direction to that of another, as iu 
many seeds. 

2. Geol. (of strata): So tilted over by igneous 
or other agency that their position with le- 
aped to other strata Is the opposite of what 
It originally was. Hence, unless special care 
be taken, its age, as tested by superposition, 
may be misread. The most ancient rocks are 
tliu.se most likely to be inverted. Tims, Mur- 
chison notes the inversion of the Silurians in 
Cornwall, in the Eifel, in the Alps, Ac. 


" Professor Sedgwick has shown, Indeed, that these 
strata are inverted, the Lower Silurian (which he now 
calls Cambrian), overlying the Devonian or Old Red 
rocks. ''—Murchison : Siiuria. ch. viL 


3. Her. : Turned the wroog way : as wings 
are said to be inverted when the points are 
turned downwards. 


Inverted-arch, s. 

Arch. : An arch whose crown is downward ; 
the key-stona being t lie lowest of the vous- 
noirs, nnd the springiogs the highest It is 
used ia foundations, the floors of tunnels, &c. 

inverted-eommas, s. pi. 

Frint. : Commas turned upside down ; they 
are used as the sign of n quotation (“ ’*). 

In-vert’-ed-ljf, atfp. [Eng. inverted ; -ly.) 
In an inverse, contrary, or inverted order. 

" We have r pretty Inmhklp nf the objects abroad 
tnrertedly painted on the t wiper, on the back of the 
eve.' — Derham: Physko- Theology, hk. Iv„ ch. it. 
(Note 88.) 

* In-vert'-i-ble (I), a, [Eng. invert; Able.) 
Capable of being inverted. 

* in vert' I bio (2), a. [Lat. fn-= not, and 
verto = to turn.] Incapable of being turned ; 
inflexible. 


In -vort'-m, s, [Eng. invert; and aufT. An 
( them .).] 

Chem. : The nctlvo principle of the yenst 
plant, obtained by repeatedly washing yeast, 
first with water and then with alcohol. On 
shaking np the residue with ether, the in- 
vert in which rises to the surface is removed 
and carefully dried. Invertin has the power 
of inverting cane sugar, but has no actlou on 
maltose. 


In- vest', v.t . <fc i. [Ft. Investir, from Lat. in - 
vestio=. to clothe in or willi : in - « in, nnd 
vestio = to clothe ; vestis = u dreas, clothing ; 
6p. in vest ir; 1 tal. investire.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* I. To dress, to clothe, to army. (Followed 
by with or in.) 

" Invert me in my inotlav.” 

Shake*}). : At Vou Like It. li. 7. 

* 2. To put on ; to clothe, attire, or array 
with. 


" Ain* I for plttle thnt «o fnlr a crewe . . . 

Cannot and oue this girdle to invert." 

K/uinser: P. Q., IV. y. 18. 

• 3. To cover, ns with a dress. 


" Thmi . . . with A mftUtJe did invert 
The rising world of water* dark ord deep." 

, m • /». L.. Ill 10. 

• 4. To cover, to till. 


" Palmy Rhode* And aromatic wood*. 

That grace the plain*, invert the peopled hills. 
And up tho more than Alpine mountain wav* ” 

Thornton : Summer. 782. 


5. To clothe as with sn office or authority ; 
to place in possession of a rauk, office, or 
dignity. 

" The licence of traducing the executive power with 
which you own he la minuted. '— Dryden ; Epistle to 
the Whigs. 

*6. To ndorn, to grace, to bedeck : as with 
• clothes or ornaments. 

*' For thla they have been thoughtful to bip#<* 

Their noun with arts uud martial exercises." 

STuiketp. ; 2 Henry 1 1'„ lv. 3. 

* 7. To confer, to give. 

** If there cun he fouud such an inequality between 
man aud inntj, as there la between man and beast : or 
l>«tweeu soul and body, It imesteth a right of govern- 
meat."— Bacon. 

8. To lay out, as money in the purchase of 
some kind of property, usually of a permanent 
nature : as, To invest money io land. 

II* Mil. : To blockade, to beleaguer, to sur- 
round or inclose with forces, so as to intercept 
auecour of men or provisions. 

B. rntrans.: To make an investment: as, 
To invest in bank stock. 

% One is invesWl with that which is exter- 
nal : one is endued with that which is internal. 
We invest a person with uu office or a dignity : 
one endues a person with good qualities. The 
king is invested with supreme authority ; n 
lover endues his mistress with every earthly 
perfection. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* m-ves'-ti-ent, a. [Lat. invesficTis, pr. par. 
of investio.) ‘Covering, clothing. 

"This Band, which, when consolidated and freed 
from its investin' shell, is of tho same shape as the 
cavity of the shell.”— Woodward ; On Fossils. 

* 121-ves' tig-a-ble (I), a. [Lat. investiga- 
bilis , from investigo = to track out.] That 
may or can be investigated, searched out, or 
discovered by reasoning or research. 

"In doing evil, we prefer ft less good before a'greabT. 
the greatness whereof is by reason investigate, ami 
may he known.”— Hooker ; Levies. Polity, hk. L, ch. vii, 

* invcs'-tig-a-ble (2), a. [Low Lst. in- 
vest igabilis, from Lat. in- = not, and vestign = 
to track out,.] Thnt cannot be investigated or 
searched out ; unsearchable. 

41 Through the invertlgabte deep," 

Cotton: Eighth Psalm Paraphrased. 

m-ves -ti-gate, v.t. [Lat. investigates, pa. 
pan of investigo — to track out : in- = in, ami 
vestigo — to trace; vestigium = a footstep, a 
track; Sp. & Port, investigar ; Ital. investi- 
gare.) To search or trace out ; to follow up, to 
pursue, to search into ; to examiue and inquire 
into carefully and closely ; to examiue into 
with care and accuracy. 

"This process of investigating the truth In dark and 
ambiguous cases." — Jorlin: Ecmtirks on Eccles. Hist. 

In - ves - tl - ga- tion, $. [ Lat. investigate, 

from investigates, pa. par. of investigo ; Fr. 
investigation ; 8p. investigation: Ital. investi- 
gnzione .] The act of investigation, inquiring, 
or examining closely into any thing or matter; 
close and careful examination or research ; 
scrutiny, inquiry, inquisition. 

"Tho delight which tho mind feels Iu the investigo- 
tton of secrets.”— Johnson .* Life of Dry den. 

* in-vos -ti-ga-tive, a. [Eng. investigate); 
Ave.) Given to investigation ; curious, care- 
ful, and exact in examination or investigation. 

"Wien mnuey was in his pocket ho . was more de- 
llbe.rato nnd investigative."— Pegge : Anecdotes qf Eng- 
lish Language, p. 305. 

ln-vcs’-ti-ga-tor, s. [I>at., from investigates, 
pa. par. of investigo ; Fr. investigatevr ; Hal. 
investigatore ; 8p. invesligador. ] One who in- 
vestigates or inquires carefully and closely 
Into anything. 

•• Reason, nnd the jmldo of life, th* support of roll- 
(flnn, the investigator of truth."— Il'ar&urron : Ded. to 
the Freethinkers. (I'ost.) 

* ln-VC9t -Ion, s. [Low Lst. invest io » n 
handing over, n putting into jiossession, inves- 
titure.] The same as lNVKSTiTmE (q.v,). 

In-v^s -tl-turo, s. IFr. investiture: Prov. k 
ftal. invest it ura; 8p. A: Port, in vest id n rot.) 
[Invest.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Tho net of Investing; the state of being 
Invented with anyth! og : as, with the symbols 
of office, emolument, or dignity. [II,] 

•* Intending your Investiture so near 
The residence of your despised brother.” 

Marl, nee : Tamburlnine, 1, 1. 

t 2. Thnt with which one Is Invested ; gar- 
ments, vestments. 

II. Technically: 

l.Ch. HUt.: lfnny bishop or other clergyman 


hove the cure of souls and also a stipend, 
two elements, the one sacred and the other 
civil, exist in his position ; and as nearly 
every spiritual act carries civil consequences, 
and nearly every civil act connected with 
his benefice has sacred effects, scarcely any 
prudence tain avoid periodical collision be- 
tween the ecclesiastical und the civil power. 
From the kingly or imperial point of view, a 
great political object will be servi-d if the 
church can be made simply a tool in the 
hands of the civil government. From the 
papal point of viewq and indeed from that i t 
all church functionaries, a great ecclesiastical 
end will be achieved if ihe State can be made 
an obedient handmaid of the Church. From 
the establishment of the Church under Con- 
stantine the Great, in the fourth century, the 
Roman functionaries increasingly Interfer' d 
in ecclesiastical a flairs, nnd by tho eleventh 
lay patronage had been much abused, and 
simony largely prevailed. The emperors, 
kings, and princes of Europe hail been accus- 
tomed to confer the temporalities of the larger 
benefices and monasteries by the delivery of 
a ring and n staff', or crozicr. When the bishop 
or abbot elect had received these, he carried 
them to the metropolitan, who returned them, 
to indicate that the Church had conferred on 
him sacred office. Pope Gregory VII. (Hilde- 
brand) considered that a ring and a crozicr 
were insignia of spiritual office, and not of its 
temporal accompaniments, the rrozier sym- 
bolising tho pastoral charge and the ring the 
celestial mysteries. He therefore wished the 
then reigning emperor, Henry IV., to desist 
from conferring investitures in such a form, 
or indeed at all. The emperor was willing 
to see simony terminated, but clung to in- 
vestitures, and Gregory ou his part threat- 
ened to excommunicate any one conferring 
such investitures or receiving them. A tierce 
contest now arose lnitwecn Henry and Gregory, 
continued by their successors. At Inst the 
pontiff's legates and the cmi>eror came to an 
arrangement at the Diet of Worms, a.d. 1I2J, 
one article of the treaty being tlmt the em- 
peror should confer the temporalities of a &ey 
or abbacy by some other symbols than t ho 
sacred ones of the ring and the crozicr. 

2. Law: The open delivery of seisin or pos- 
session. 

* jn-vest ’-ive, a. [Kng.inrest; Ave.) Clothing, 
investing, covering. 

m-vest'-ment, s. [Eng. fnmf; -mrnfr) 

* I. The actof investing, clothing, ordreasiti g. 
t 2. The act of investing with or placing in 

possession uf an olllce, rank, or dignity; in- 
vestiture, 

3. The act of surrounding, blockading, or 
beleaguering with an nrmed force ; siege, 
blockade : us, the investment of a, town. 

4. The net of investing or laying out money 
in the purchase of some species of property, 
usually of n permanent nature : oa, the invest- 
ment of money in railway shares or iu laud. 

5. Money Invested. 

"The wreck of tlielr Investment hi Mexican ■ccurf- 
ib’8."— Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 9, 18S4 

• G. That which invests or clothes ; dress, 
attire, vestments, clothes. 

" You, my lord nrcltblntiop. 

WIioao will to investments fijrure hinocvnee * 

Shakes i k 9 Henry / I'., Iv. 1. 

7. That In which money is Invested. 

"A certain portion of tbe revenue* of Bengal f.a* 
been, for uiaoy year*. «et apart to be employed In the 
purotiMe of good* for exportation to Kiitfl*n>l, aiul tlila 
in called the investment."— Burke : On the AJfait-t of 
Indbi. 

In-vifot'-Sr, ». [Eng. invest ; -or.] One who 
invests or mnkra an invest moot. 

"No prudent <ne«rfor Would calculate too aiUch 
upon the permanent payment of Mexican eoupou*.-— 
I\sU Mail Gazette, Sept. 9, 1884. 

* in-v&s’-turo, r.f. [Eng. fnmf; -urr.) 

1. To clothe. 

2. To invest, to hiatal ; to put into jioase*- 
aion of an office. 

" Hath already f»ire4fnre«f him hi the dukedom rj 
PrUMla.”— .1 mhatni .tftairs qf Germany. 

■ In-vSs’-tliro, f. [Eng. iiu »st ; -ure.) In- 
vestment, investiture. 

" Before 111* Inwifur# and lufttailatlon therein.*— 

P. Holland i .Suetonius, p. 197. 

* In-vfit'-or a bl#, m iv. [As If from an Eng. 
ini'etemfilr ) ;'•/«.] In an inveterate manner; 
Inveteratcly. (Colley Cibber ; Ciireless Hus- 
txitui , v.) 


boil, cat, ^cll, chorus, ehln, benpb; go, gora; thtu, this; sin, aa; oxpoct, Xonoplion, oxtst. -ing. 

-olau« ttan = 8lian* -tion. ston = shun ; -fion, -glon = zhiin, -ttous, -slous, -clous => shus. -bio, -<lIo, Ac, =* b^I, d^L 
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in-vet'-er-a-9y, 5. [Eng. inveterate ; -<*i/.] 
The •nullity or state of being inveterate or of 
long duration ; the state of being firmly esta- 
blished by time ; long continuance ; the state 
of being deeply or firmly rooted or engrained 
in one*s nature ; firmness or deep-rooted ob- 
stinacy of any quality or state gained by time. 

" Such the fixed inveteracy wrought 
By the impatieuc© of roy early thought" 

Byron . ChUde Harold, iv. 75. 

in vet' er ate, n. [Lat. invctcratus, pa. par. 
of invetero to retain for a long time: in- 
(intens.), and vet us (genit. re/ms) = old ; Fr. 
im’ethe; Ital. inveterato ; Sp. taveferado.] 

1. Old, long established ; having existed or 
coutimied fora long time. 

*• It is an inveterate and received opinion that can* 
tharides. applied to any part of the body, touch the 
bladder, and exulcerate if— Bacon : Xat. Hitt. 

2. Firmly or deeply rooted or established by 
long continuance ; deeply rooted ; obstinate. 

"But the instantaneous reform of inveterate abuses 
was a task far beyond the powers of a prince strictly 
restrained hy law."— Macaulay But. Eng., ch. x. 

3. Confirmed in any habit or practice by 
long use or continuance. 

"The Spanish -American is an inveterate gamester." 
— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 5. 1884. 

* 4. Malignant, virulent. 

*‘In tortus the most aggravating and inveterate.” — 
B. Brooke Fool of (junluy. ii. 84. 

* in vet'-er-ate, V.t. [Lat. inveteratus, pa. 
par. of invetero.] To fix or establish firmly by 
long continuance. [Inveterate, n.] 

" Let not Atheists lay the fault of their sins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from long 
custom and itiveterated habit." — Bentley : Sermons, 1. 

T in-vet-er-ately, ndv. [Eng. inveterate ; 
-ft/.] hi an inveterate manner or degree , with 
obstinacy ; virulently. 

•‘To it they were roost invetcrately prone.' — War- 
fturfew : Divine Legation, bk. iv.. $ 6. 

t in-vet -er ate-ncss, s. [Eng. inveterate; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being invete- 
rate ; inveteracy. 

"As time hath rendered him more perfect in the 
art, so hath the mvrterateness < f his malice made him 
more ready in tbe execution. 7 ’— Browne : Vulgar Er- 
rourt, bk vih, ch. xii. 

* in-vet er-a'-tion,s. [Lat, inveteratio , from 
inveteratus, pa. par. of invetero .] [Invete- 
rate, a.) The act of making inveterate; 
hardening or confirming by long continuance. 

in vexed , n. [Lat. iw- = in, and vexi, perf. 
indie, of veho- to carry ] 

Her. : Arched or enarclied. 

* in-viot*, a. [Lat. rimrfixs.] Unconquered, 
indomitable, invincible. 

"With as inuict a roynd and manly an hert© let v« 
confessc the worde of (hid as wold Cryste die for his 
gospell." — Joye : Exposicion of Daniel, ch. il 

In vid-i-ous, a. [Lat. invidiosus. from in- 
vidia = envy ; Ital. <fc O. Sp. invidioso ; Sp. 
entridioso.] 

■* 1. Envious, malignant. 

" May with astonishment invidiam view 
Uis toils outdone by each plebeian bee.” 

Smart : Omniscience of the Supreme Being. 

* 2. To be envied ; enviable. 

*' Such a person appears in a far more honourable 
and invidiam state." — Burrow. 

3. Likely to incur or bring on hatred, odium, 
Il-will, or envy. 

He rose and took the advantage of the times, 

To load young Turnus with invidious dimes.” 

Dry den : Virgil ; .Encid xi. 518. 

% Invidious in its common acceptation sig- 
nifies causing ill will ; envious signifies having 
ill will. A task is in vid tows that puts one in 
the way of giving offence; a look is envious 
that is full of envy. Invidious qualifies the 
thing; envious qualifies the temper of the 
mind. (Crabi : Eng. Synon .) 

In-vid'-I -OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. invidious ; -ly.] 

1. In an invidious manner; enviously, ma- 
lignantly. 

" These were worded so miudtoiu/y "—Burnet • But. 
Own Time (an. Ki<2). 

2. In a manner likely to incur odium or ill- 
will. 

ln-vid'-i-ouB-ncss, s. [Eng. invidious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being invidious. 

" We had with us neither spades nor pickaxes ; and 
if love of ease surmounted our desire of knowledge, 
the offence baa not the invidioujmes* of singularity.' 1 — 
Johnson A Journey to the ll extern Islands 

* In-vig Il-an9e, * in-vig-il an 9y, s. 

[Pref. in- (2)* and Eng. vf<p/aHce(q.v.).] Want 
of vigilance ; neglect of vigilance or watching. 


* in-vig or, in-vig'-our, v.t. [Pref. in- 
(1), and Eug. vigor (q.v.).] To invigorate, to 
animate. 

•' What pomp of words ! what nameless energy 
Kindles the verse, tneiyou rt every line." 

Thompson : On Mr. Pope’s Works. 

in-vig'-dr-ate, v.t. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
17 in vigora tus, pa. par. of * inrigoro t from wi- 
(intens.), and vigor = vigour, strength ; Ital. 
invigorare.] To endue with vigour ; to give 
vigour or strength to ; to strengthen ; to 
animate ; to give life and energy to. 

" Would ago in thee resign his wintry rei§n, 

And youth invigorate that frame again. ‘ 

Cowpcr . Hope, 34. 

in-vig-or-a’-tion, s. [Inviooratk.] The 
act of invigorating ; tbe state of being in- 
vigorated. 

“ By virtue of a supposed ontlpemtasia, or invigora- 
tion of tlie internal heat of the lime."— Boyle : Works, 
iv. 246. 

* In-vile', v.t. [Pref. tn- (intena.), and Eng. 
vile (q.v.).] To render vile or of no value. 

“It diil so much in file the estimate 
Of the opened and Invutear’d mysteries." 

Daniel : Musophilu*. 

* In-vll'-lage (age as ig), v.t. [Pref. tn- 
(]). ami Eng. village (q.v.).] To make into a 
village ; to reduce to the rank or condition of 
a village. 

“ There on a goodly plain (by time thrown down©) 
Lies buried in ins dust some auncieut townie ; 

Who, now invilluged. there's only seen©.” 

Browne: Britannia's Pastorals, b. L, s. 3. 

* ln-vin’-ate, a. [Pref. in- (1) ; Lat. vi7\(wm) 
= wine, and Eng. sutf. -ate.] Incorporated 
with wine. 

“Christ should be impauAte and imHnate."— Cran- 
»ner. Works, i. 305. 

in-vin 91-bil -l-ty, s. [Eng. tnrfnciWe; - ity .] 
Tbe quality or state of being invincible; iu- 
vincibleuess. 

“Their absolute faith in the tfMtrinc&j/tfy of their 
arms. ’— Edin. /lev., Jan., 1STI. p. 27. 

in-vin' 91 ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. invin- 
cibilis, from in - = not, aud vincibilis = vin- 
cible ; vinco = to conquer; S>p. invincible; Ital. 
invincibile.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Incapable of being conquered 
or subdued : unconquerable, insuperable, in- 
surmountable. 

•* His power secured thee, when presumptuous Spain 
Baptised her fleet invincible in vain." 

Coieper: Expostulation. 568. 

2. Hist. : Belonging to or in any way con- 
nected with the secret society described 
under B. 

B. As substantive: 

Irish Hist. (PL) : An Irish secret society, 
not identical with, though it developed from, 
that of the Fenians, in or prior to ls$2. One 
of the liijin objects of the Invincibles was to 
“ remove “ (a euphuism for “ to assassinate ”) 
government officers or others w r ho might incur 
the displeasure of the association or its leaders. 
On May 6, 1SS2, it achieved what doubtless 
it deemed a great victory, having on that day 
succeeded in " removing.” i.e., in stabbing to 
death, Lord Frederick Cavendish, who had 
just arrived from England as Secretary for Ire- 
land, and Mr. Thomas A. Burke, the Under- 
secretary, in the Phamix Park at Dublin. The 
plot was directed against the latter gentleman, 
and the former, nobly interfering to protect 
his friend, shared his fate. The nefarious deed 
arrayed against the unknown murderers the 
moral feeling of the civilized world, and the 
government soon overcame the “ Invincibles.” 
On February 20, 1SS3, twenty charged with 
complicity in the Phcenix Park murders were 
put on trial ; on July 14, Joseph Brady, who 
had been convicted of actual perpetration of 
the murder of Mr. Burke, was executed, as 
were others subsequently. The leading wit- 
ness, who revealed all the secrets of his fellow 
conspirators, was one James Carey, a member 
of the common council of Dublin. He was 
shot dead in a steamboat near Natal, on July 
29, by an Irishman, O'Donnell, who was sub- 
sequently brought to England, tried, and exe- 
cuted for his crime in December, 1S33. 

Invincible Armada, a. [Armada ] 

in-vln'- 91 -ble -ness, a. [Eng. invincible; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being invin- 
cible ; uneonqnerableness, insuperableness. 

“Against the invinciblenna of the general custom 
(f..r the most part) tueu strive in faith. "— iriUiru ; 
Real Character, bk. i. , ch. v. 


in-vin- 91 -bly, adv. [Eng. invincible) ; -ly. 
In an invincible liiauner or degree; insup* 
rably, unconquerably. 

" Aud xs ye have received, so have ye done 
Invincibly Milton : P. L., Vi. 800. 

in-vi- 6 -la-bll -l-ty, s. [Eng. inviolablt;-ity. 
Tbe quality or state of being inviolable. 

” Onr Constitution unites the most perfect security 
of the subjects' liberty with the most absolute iaidott- 
bility of the sacred persou of the sovereign . ''—Up 
Horsley : ll orfc, vol. ill., ser. 44. 

In-vi'-o-la-ble, «. [Fr., from Lat. inriola* 

tilts, from in- — not, and violabilis = that 
may be violated ; violo — to violate ; Sp. tn~ 
ridable; Ital. inviolabile.] 

1. Not to be profaned, injured, polluted, or 
treated with irreverence. 

2. Not to be broken ; as, a promise, a treaty, 
a contract, Ac. 

“ He ought to have determined that the existing 
settlement, of laiuL-d property should be inviolable."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vu 

3. Not to be injured, tarnished, or defamed. 
* 4. Not susceptible of hurt or injury. 

" He tried a third, a tough »ell-clmsen spear, 

The inviolable body stood sincere." 

Dry den : Ovid; Metamorphoses rlL 

*5. Not to be broken ; unbreakable. 

"Their Almighty Maker first ordained. 

And bound them with inviolable bauds." 

Sjxmer . F. </., IV. x 35. 

in-vi’- 6 -la blc ness, $. [Eng. inviofoik; 
-nrss.] The quality or state of being invio- 
lable ; inviolability. 

in-vi - 6 -la-bly, adv. [Eng. inviolab(le) ; -ly.] 
In an inviolable manner ; without profanation, 
breach, failure, or violation. 

“ The path prescrib'd, inviolably kept, 

Upbraids the lawless sallies of uiHiikiud.'* 

Toung. .\ight 1 bought*, ix. 1,111. 

* in-vi'-o-la- 9 y, s. [Eng. iui?ioZn(«J ; -cj/.J 
The quality or state of being inviolate ; invio- 
lability. 

in -VI '-6 late, a. [Lat. inviolatus, from in- = 
not, and % : iulatus } pa. i>ar. of inolo = to violate ; 
Fr. invivle ; Ital. inviolato ; ^p. twvtoiacfo.J 
Not violated or profaned ; unburt, uninjured, 
unbroken. 

*• [She] bound her puriKtse with a solemn oath. 

A virgin life inviolate to lead." 

Congreve: Homer; Hymn to Venue. 

* in-vi’- 6 -lat-cd, n. [Pref. tu- (2). and Eng. 
violaUd (q.v.).] Inviolated, unbroken, nn- 
profaned. 

" For your honor to kepe your promyse siucerly m- 
uiolated, & faithfully obserued.' —Ball : Henry IV. 
(SJL 6). 

* in-vi'-o-l 7 tc-ly, * in-vl o-late-lye, adv. 
[Eng. inviolate ; -ly.] In an inviolate manner; 
without violation ; so as not to be violated. 

“All other things, which depend upon the eternal 
and immutable laws aud rights of nature, renminiug 
inviolately tbe same under both covenants, and as un- 
changed as nature itselL"— South : Sermons, voi. n, 
ser. 6. 

* ln-vi'-o-late-ness, «. [Eng. inviolate; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of being invio- 
late ; inviolacy. 

* ln'-vi-ous, a. [Lat. invius, from i?i- = not, 
and via — a way, a road ] Impassable, un- 
trodden. 

"And Virtue innious ways can prove " 

Butler: Hudibras, pt. L, ch. 11L 

* in'-vi-ous-ncss, 5. [Eng. invious; -ness ) 
The quality or state of being invious or im 
passable. 

"What is called inviousness and emptiness, where 
all is dark and unjwissahle. as pervioiWlieas is the con 
trnry."— Ward : Transl. of Mores Pref to his Philos. 
Works (1770). 

* in-vi rU'-l-tjr, S. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
virility (q.v.). j Want or absence of manhood ; 
loss or want of manliness or manly character ; 
effeminacy. 

•• The invirllity of Nero, Hellognbalus or Saiilanapo. 
lus. those monsters. if not shames of men and nutmeg 
— Pry nut : 1 HUtrio-Mustix. v a 

* in-vir'-on, v.t. [Environ.] 

* in-vis'-cate, v.t. [Lat. inviscotus, pa. par. 
of itrai^co - to daub with bird-lime : in- = ii>, 
on, ami vhscvm= mistletoe, bird-lime ; Sp. & 
Fort, cnviscar ; Ital. iMviscare.] [Viscid.] To 
daub or besmear with glutinous or viscid 
matter ; to caUh or involve in glutinous mat- 
ter. 

“It hath in the tongue a mucous and slimy ex- 
tremity. whereby upon a sudden emission it invtscatee 
and taugleth those insects. — Bruume: Vulgar Errours. 
hk. ilL, ch. xxii. ■ 
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* in vis'-^er-ate, v.t. [Invjscehate, «.] To 
implant or root deeply. 

•*Our Saviour seeiuetli to have Mtected *o much the 
invisc, -rating this deposition in our hoarta.” — Mvunta. 
gue . Itevoute Essaye*. pt. i., tr. xv., 1 L 

• In vi3'-9er-ate, a. [1 -at. inrtscerufwj, pa. 
par. of mwsruro = to put deep into the en- 
trails : in- = in, into, and vfocus (\>h viscera) = 
the intestines. Die entrails ; Ital. i?mscemre.] 
Implanted or rooted deeply. 

“Man slghetb (ns the Ai*ostle with) tie burthenod 
with interests. —J/ounf<»yi<« Devoute Es- 

say**, p. t. lr. xiv., 1 3. 

* In' vised, a. [Lat. invisits, from in - = not, 
and visas, pa. par. of video = to see.] Un- 
seen ; invisible. 

*' The diamond ; why ’twas be&utifut mid hard, 
Whereto his invited properties did toi»d.*‘ 

Shakesp. ■ hover's Complaint, 214. 

In-vis-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. invisibility from 
invisible = invisible (q.v.); Sp. invisibilidiul ; 
Ital. tnvwi&ilifa.] 

1. The quality or state of being invisible ; 
incapability of being seen, or perceived by the 
sight. 

*' Around the Ideas of religion she throw* the idea* of 
invisibility’' — ll'iffrice; Kant. p. 189. 

* 2. That which is invisible. 

In-vif i ble, n. & s. [Fr., from Lat. invtsi- 
bilis , from i/t- = not, and visihilis^z visible 
(q.v.); >p. invisible; Ital. invisibile.) 

A. As ndj. : Not visible ; incapable of being 
seen ; not perceptible by the sight. 

" 1 cannot snlne. if that It be ^owible 
But-Vomis had him luaked inelriWe 
Thun ttuteth the booke " 

Chnuci-r ; Of DUio (Jucctiti of Carthage. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Isuiguage : 

I. God ; the Supreme Being. 

"Our father 

Adores the Invisible only.” liyran ; Cain, 1. L 

* 2. A Kosiciucian, as not daring publicly 
to declare himself. 

II. Ch. Hist. (PI): Heretics who denied 
l lie visibility of the Church ; followers of 
<> dander, Flaccins, Ulyricus, and Swcnkfeld. 

( tuple y.) 

In vis -i-ble-ness, s. [Eng. invisible ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being invisible ; invisi- 
bility. 

In vi$ l-bly, a<D\ [Eng. invisible); -ly.] In 
an invisible inuuner; imperceptibly to the 
sight. 

•* Invisibly tho fatry came * Gay : Fable*, 3. 

• xn-vl'-slon, s. [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. vi- 
sion (q.v.).] Want or absence of vision or of 
the power of seeing. 

In vi -ta'-tlon, i. [Fr., from Lat invitutionem, 
nocus. of invitntio , from invitatus , pa. par. of 
uipifo = to invite (q.v.) ; Sp. invitacion.] 

1. The act of inviting, or soliciting a per- 
son’s company at an entertainment, visit, 
ceremony, &o. 

2. The words or document In which a per- 
Kon is invited. 

“He received a Hat, and invitations were went to all 
wlm»e imitic* wore in it.”— Daily J'elegraph, Sept. 11, 

1881 

* 3. Allurement, enticement. 

” To which there arc greater invitations, gTcater mo- 
tive* "Sharp .Harmons, voL i., nor. IS. 

In -vit'-a-tor-y, a. & s. [Lat. invitatorius, 
from irivitatus, pa, par. of invito = to invito.) 
A- As adj. : Containing or using invitation, 
B. As substantive : 

Ecclfs. : Tho Invitatory psnlm, Penile, tx~ 
sullemus Domino (xciv. in Vulg., xcv. in 
A.V.) recited at tho beginning of mntins In 
the Roman Church, on nil days except tlio 
Epiphany, when it forms part nf the third 
nocturn, and tho last three days of Iloly 
Week. Possibly a relic of (he old Roman prac- 
tice of omitting the psalm on ferias. 

In vito', v.t, fi i, [Fr. invitcr, from Lat. fu- 
vi in - tn ask, to invite; Sp. inviUir ; Hal. ia- 
vifure.) 

A. Transitive l 

1. To allure, to attract, to onlice, to pre- 
sent allurements or temptations to; to tempt 
in come. 

" Ortd invited men onto the f<i]owing ofhinmdfe."— 
Sir T. Mors Works*, p. 1,SW.*«. 

2. To ask, to bid, to summon; to ask or 


bid to an entertainment, visit, Ac. ; to solicit 
the company of. 

" Who ii nuch company 1* invlfeti, then be bjs tpariug 
m jNituiibltt of your coau." — .Swift : directions to .V r- 
vants. 

B. Intrans . ; To givo invitation, to attract, 
to allure, to call. 

” lie that invites will not the Invited mock.* 

WitUtr : Of the Fear of Uod, l. 7. 

in-vite', s . [Invite, r.) An invitation. 

(Sta il(7.) 

” Guest after guest arrived ; tho (ncilc* had been ex. 
celleutly arranged.' — Dickens : Sketches by Dot; steam 
Excursion. 

* m-vite'-ment, s. [Eng. invite ; -menf.) 
The act of inviting ; invitation. 

“By counsel and moral Incitement*."— Dp. Taylor t 
Great Exemplar , pt lii., dls. 17. 

in-vit cr, $. [Eng. invit(e); -cr.) One who 
invites. 

*’ Friend with friend, the inviter and the guest.’* 
Ilnrte : Epistle from lioctiu* to his Wife. 

in-vit’-irig, pr. par., a., &. s. [Invite, v.) 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Calling, summoning, bidding courteously. 
"The king of the country where her husband was 

hail sent tin invitin</ letter to come thither,”— Ounyun : 
Pilgrim’* Progress, pt. ii. 

2. Templing, alluring, seductive, attractive t 
as, an inviting prospect. 

C. Assubst. : Invitation. 

“ In drinking one to another and mutual InvUingi.” 
— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 558. 

in vit'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. inviting; -ly.] 
In an inviting manner ; attractivedy ; so as to 
invite or allure. 

" If ho can but dress up a temptation to look f«- 
vitingly, the business i* done." — Decay of Piety. 

* in-vit' ing-ness, s. [Eng. inviting ; - ness .] 
The quality or state of being inviting ; attrac- 
tiveness. 

“An aptitude and invitingnes*."— Dp. Taylor : Arti- 
ficial I/andsomonas, p. 1C5. 

* in-vit ri fi'-a-blc, a. [Prcf. in- (2). and 

Eng. idfriyiaMe* (q.v.).] Not vitrilinble ; in- 

capable of being vitrified.. 

* In'-v6~cate, V.t . [Lat. invocatus, pa. par. of 
ini'oco - to invoke (q.v.).] To invoke, to call 
upon ; to address iu piajer. 

“Henry the Fifth 1 thy ghost 1 fui'ocafe.” 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry VI., 1. L 

in vo-ca'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. ini’oca- 
tionem, accus. of invocatio = a calling upon, 
from invocatus, pa. par. of iaroco = to invoke 
(q.v.); Sp. invoatcion; Ital. iut;oca,5ionc.) 

I. Ordinary J/inguage : 

1. The set of invoking or calling upon In 
prayer. 

“There Is in religion no acceptable duty, which de- 
vout hitrocir'iou of the name or God doth not oitlnrr 
pr&HUpjioae or lufor.”— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

2. The act of invoking or calling for the 
nvsence or assistance of any being, particul- 
arly of some divinity. 

“ Let ua proceed upon 

Our Invocation." II y run : Heaven & Earth, i. 1. 

* II, Law : A judicial call, demand, or 
order : as, tho inweation of papers into court. 

Invocation of Sain ts : 

1. Unman Theology, d'c. : The authoritative 
statement of Roman doctrine on this subject 
is l'onnd in a decree of the Council of Trent 
(seas. 25, held Dec. 3 nnd *1, 15G3), which or- 
dains that “all bishops and others having tho 
duty of teaching" should instruct tho taitli- 
ful— 

“ That the (taint* rulgritug with ChrUt offer their 
Timken to God (or men ; that It i» good and useful to 
Invoko thorn, mid to liavo rccoiimo to their player*, 
•tiuemir, and a.-od^t-iuco lo obtain hviudltH from God 
through hiii Soli JunUH Cliriat, our Lord, who alone It 
our Hviluomor ami Saviour.” 

Here two propositions are laid down In the 
plainest possible manner (1) That the saint* 
do intercede for men ; (2) the utility of asking 
such Intercession. Theologians allege Neilp- 
ture and tradition in support of Hie doctrine 
and pnu lico (cf. Jer. xv. I ; Luke xv. 7 ; Rev. 
v. S, vi. 9-11, viil. 3). The chief argument Is 
from analogy ; the oneness of the mystic 
Body of Christ (t Cor. xil. 12); the duty of 
mutual prayer, nnd the eiltcacy of the prayers 
of the just on earth (James v. 15-13); nnd 
the value which St. Paul set on the prayers 
of his fellmv-Christ tuns (Kph. vi. IS, 19 ; C<d. 
iv. 8, 4 ; 2 Tliess. ill. 1). Hut on the other 

hand cf. 1 Tim. 11. 5. It should be noted 
that the saint* are asked to Intercede for men, 


snd not to bestow of tbejr own ;>ower either 
temiMiral or spiritual blessings. Inscriptions 
in the Catacombs allow that the practice w'aa 
common in the Early Church, and mention of 
it is made by 81. Gregory Nnzianzeti (Drat. 
xx iv.), St. Basil (Orat. xhv.), St. Gregory Nys- 
sen (Orat. in S . 77u!(></.), St. Ambrose (Dr Vid ., 
cap. xi. n. 55), and St. Augustine (term. 324; 
conf. Faust, xx. 21). The devotion of the 
Church is chietly towards the saints who died 
after Christ. To the Msecabces alone is a 
least celebrated in the whole Latin Church. 
(The texts are from the A.V. ; the Fathers 
from Migne.) 

2. A a?;/ tea a Theology , <f-c. : There were very 
many reasons why, when the Aificks of Re- 
ligion were “ratified and continued,” tha 
separation between the Reformed and Roman 
Churches should he made as marked as pos- 
sible, and the twenty-second of the Tlnity- 
nine Articles strongly condemns tile invocation 
of saints. Tho Liturgy is leas unfavourable to 
the doctrine. In the canticle D< ncdicitc, omnia 
opera , from the apoeryphal portion ot Daniel, 
the “Angels of the land" (Han. lii. 58 in the 
Vulg.) and the “Spirits and Souls of tha 
Righteous” (iii. b6) arc called upon to “ bless 
the Lord," to “praise him ami magnify him 
for ever.” Here there seems to be an admis- 
sion that angels nnd the departed just hear 
the invocations of, though there is no declara- 
tion as to their intercession for, members of 
the Church militant. The practice, as a pri- 
vate devotion, was known in Caroline days, 
and lingers, in a debased form, iu country 
districts, iu the rhyme — 

*’ Matthew. Mark. Luke. iuid John, 

Bless the bed that I He oil,” Ac. 

With the Oxford Movement the doctrine of 
the Invocation of .Saints came to the front 
Keble (Visitation, of the Sick) wrote— 

“ O soothe us. haunt us, night aud day, 

Yv gentle spirits (ar away. 

With whom ww shared the cup of grace. 

Then parted ; ye to I lirlot s embrace." 

"ln'-vo ca tor y,a. [Eng. in two ((e); -ory.) 
Making invocation; containing invocation; 
invoking. 

In'-voi^c, *. [A corrupt . of mroi*, an English 
plural of Fr. eni>oi = n sending, from envoyrr 
= to send.) 

Com. : A statement on paper concerning 
goods sent to a customer for sale or on ap- 
proval. It usually contains the price of tha 
goods sent, the quantity, and the charges 
upon them made to lhe consignee. Any othei 
details respecting which it is important for 
the consignee to be informed are added, aud 
in these respects it differs from a trade bill or 
definite account, 

in’- voice, v.t. [Invoice, 5.) To write or enter 
iu an invoice. 

in voko', v.t. [Fr. fano^ticr, from Lat. tarooo 
= to call upon : in- — oii^ upon, nnd mv = to 
call; Sp. invocar; Hal. invocare.) 

1. ‘l*o call upon or address in prayer; to 
solicit in prayer for assistance nnd protection , 
to in vacate. 

“ Whilst 1 OiroV* tho Lord, whemo \»o»cr *ludl iu« 
defend.” .Surrey. IvxliL 

2. To cull for solemnly or with eaviiestnesm. 

" Cheerful Iiojhj. nooft ineoAed iu v*in.” 

( 'olluis : I'.-ri** with « ptece uf Undc-ctikm, 

3. To cull on in attestation; as, To uuvke 
the name uf the Deity. 

* 1. To call for judicially ; to order ; as, To 
invoke documents into Court. 

* In v6l‘ u blc, a. [As ii from a Active IjU 
involubUi's : in- = not, uml Mlubilis change 
able, mutable.) Immovable, immutable (?). 

“ lufftHiblo, innWuble. iinu.iulbli .” 

Sylvester : little tiartas. 1 «L 

In - vSl' - u - 96I, in V6I-U-96I liini, a 

[Mod. diinin. of Lat. irno/ricruni. ) [In* 

VOLUCIIE. 1 

Rot.: A partial Involucre occurring In an 
umbelliferous plant. 

In vbl u 961 Into, «. [Mod l^it. inivfuori- 
tatm, from inco/iiof/um.) [In volih ei..) 

Jivt. : Having around It an iuvoluctd. 

in v6 lu crnl. n. [Eng. iaooIucr(r); -at) 
R»t. : Of or belonging to an Involucre. 

In-v6 lu ern t6<l. «. (Eng. fniWucrfO; 

Rot.: Hovered with an Involucre; having 
an hiv(ducre. 


boll, boy; poiit, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bonph; go, Acm ; tliln, this; sin, a$; oxpoot, Xonophon, o^tsL j»h - L 

-clan, - tlan = sban. -tlon, -slon = shun; -f-lon, -glon = zhun. -clous, -tlons, -slons = shus. -bio, - dlo, Ac. = byE d^L 
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involucre— inward 


In vo-lii'-crc (ere as ker), m-vo-lu'- 
Cruin, s. [Lat. involucrvm = a wrapper, a 
covering, a rase, an envelope : involvo = to roll 
to or upon : in- = in, upon, and volvo — to roll.] 
Botany ; 

1. Verticillate bracts surrounding the flowers 
of Umbelliferce and Composite. Those sur- 
rounding the general umbel in the former 
order are called the universal involucre, and 
those around the umbellules the partial invo- 
lucre. An involucre may be calculated, 
scaly, imbricated, superimposed, Ac. Lin- 
n*us calls the involucre the common calyx. 

2. The peridium, volva, or annulus of some 
fungals. 

3. The indusium of ferns. 

4. (PI.): The sporangia of Equisetacea?. 

In vo lu ered (ered as kerd), in-v6-lu'- 
crat-ed, a. lEng. inmluaie) ; ~ed.] 

But. : Having an involucre. 

in-vo lu’-cret, s. [Dimin. of Eag., Arc- invo- 
lucre.] 

Bot . : An involueel. 

In-vo-lu'-crum, s. [Involucre.] 

In-Vor-un-tar-lI-y,fld». [Eng. involuntary ; 
-ly. 1 In an involuntary manner ; not volun- 
tarily; not spontaneously or of one’s own 
choice ; against one’s will. 

"We shrink involuntarily from the remembrance of 
onr task."— Idler, No. 102. 

In rol iin-tar-i-ness, s. [Eng. invnlun- 
t'iry : -ness.] * The quality or state of being 
involuntary. 

"I apprehend there is not an absolute involuvfart. 
ness in this enticement, hut a uilxt one."— Bp. Hall: 
Cases of Conscience, dec. i., case 8. 

in vol' un-tar-y, a. [Lat. involnntarius: 
in- = not, and voluntarius = voluntary.] 

* I. Not acting according to will or choice ; 
unwilling. 

"The path 'ring number, as it move* along. 

Involves a vast involuntary throng." 

Pope: Dundcid, iv 82. 

2. Not proceeding from choice; not done wil- 
lingly ; opposed to the will; not spontaneous : 
as, involuntary obedience or submission. 

3. Independent of will or choice. 

"It is found by experience, that ali the voluntary 
and invotnn'ary motions of the body are performed by 
thrirftlie nerves] means.”— /.‘eid : Intellectual Powers, 
css. 2. cli. 1L 

in' vo lute, In'-vo-Iu-tive, a. k s. [Lat. 
invnlutus, pa. par. of involvo = to roll in, or 
on : in- = in, and volvo — to roll.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Ordinary 1/inguoge : 

1. Lit. : Rolled up, folded, rolled inward. 

2. Fig. : Involved. 

"The style Is so involute."— Poe : Mtrrglnalia. cxvLL 
II. Technically : 

1. Botany : 

(1) Rolled inwards. 

(2) ( Of vernation) : Having the edges rolled 
Inwards spirally on each side, 39 the leaf of 
the apple. 

(3) A name proposed for the embyro of mono- 
cotyledons. 

2. Zcol. : Having its margin turned inward, 
as in the genus Cyprsea. 

B. As substantive : 

Ceom. ; If a thread be tightly wrapped 
about a given curve and then unwrapped, 
being kept stretched, each point of it will 
generate a curve, called an involute of the 
given curve. The given curve, with respect 
to any of its involutes, is called an evolute. 
Any given curve has an infinite number of 
involutes, and in order to fix the position of 
any one of them, it is necessary to know not 
only the evolute, but also one point of the 
involute. 

in-vo lut'-cd, a. [Lat. inivlwfusp.] The same 
as Involute (q.v.). 

In -vo lu'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. iuvoftt- 
fiOJim. acc. of involutio, from involutus , pa. 
par. of involvo = to roll up ; Ital. tnvoftmotu?.] 
[Involve.] 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of involving, infoldiug, or rolling 
up. 

"This communication of tnunes is only la desccn- 
■lon. by reason of the fneofuffcm, or comprehension of 
presbyter Tf i thin {episcopus)." — Bp. Taylor: Episco- 
pacy Asserted, § 23. 


2. The state of being involved, intangled, 
or implicated ; complication. 

"All things are mixed, and causes blended by 
mutual involutions."— GUtnvi/L 

3. That which is w rapped or folded round 
anything. 

“ Great conceits are raised of the involution or mem- 
hraneous covering called the silly- how. sometimes 
found about the heads of children."— Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v,, ch. xi. 

*4. A fold, a twist, a turning. 

"Such the clue 

Of Cretan Ariadne ne'er explained. 

Hooks ! angles ! crooks ! and involutions wild 1 * 
Shenstone. (Economy , liL 

II. Technically : 

1. Arith. & Alg. : The operation of finding 
any power of a given quantity, the multipli- 
cation of a number into itself any given 
number of times : thus tlie third power of 2 
is found by involution, or multiplication of 
the number by itself, and the product by the 
same number : thus 2 x 2 x 2 = 8. It is the 
reverse of evolution (q.v.). The operation of 
involution may he directly performed by con- 
tinued multiplication, but it is often performed 
by means of formulas, particularly by the 
binomial formula. 

2. O ram. : The insertion of one or more 
clauses or members of a sentence between tlie 
agent or subject and the verb. 

3. Path. : The restoration to its normal size 
of any part which lias been abnormally de- 
veloped. The opposite of evolution. 

in volve', v.t. [Fr. involver, from Lat. in- 
volvo = to roll in or up : in- — in, upon, and 
volvo = to roll; Sp. envolver; Ital. involvere.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To roll up ; to fold up ; to entwine. 

"The farre resounding se.x doth tn his r:ige iuv.xde 
His sandy confines, whose sides gronc with his wirofred 

wave." Chapman : Iloiner ; Hind ii. 

2. To enwrap, to envelope, to infold, to 
cover with surrounding matter. 

** Though long before tbe sinking day 
A wondrous shade inrofped them all." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 25. 

3. To wrap up ; to surround. 

"Also that reuerende study is involved la ao bar- 
harous a laugage, th»t it Is voide of al eloquence." — 
Sir T. Ehjol : The Cavern our, bk. J., ch. xiv. 

• 4. To mix or mingle together eoofusedly ; 
to confuse. 

*5. To take in, to include, to comprise. 

"One death involves 

Tyrants and slaves.” Thomson : Summer, 1,022. 

6. To include by rational or logical con- 
struction ; to imply ; to comprise as a logical 
or necessary consequence. 

7. To connect by way of natural or neces- 
sary consequence. 

8. To entangle, to implicate. 

*’ Fond worldlings there involved in vaine delight." 

Stirling; Itomet-day ; The Fourth lloure . 

9. To place in a position or state ; to include. 

"Involving all the contending parties In the same 
destruction.' — flu rke : A Vindication cf Jiatural 

Society, 

10. To make complicated or intricate. 

‘‘Syllogism is of necessary use, even to the lovers of 
troth, to shew them tho fallacies that are often con- 
cealed in florid, witty, or involved discourses."— Locke. 

IL Arith. £ Alg. : To raise a number to any 
given power by involution. 

*j For the difference between to involve and 
to implicate, see Implicate. 

in-volved’, pa. par. or a. [Involve.] In 
financial difficulties ; as, He is very much 
involved. 

* in volv'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. involved; -7WSS.J 
The quality or state of being involved. 

“As for the sonposal this mistake is bniit on (the 
involvedness of all men in the guilt of swearing) it is 
as weak as it is uncharitable.' — Boyle : U'orfcj, vu s. 

* m-volve-ment, s. [Eng. involve; -ment .] 
The act of juvolving ; the state of heiug in- 
volved. 

* in-vul’-gar, v.t. [Pref. in- (I), and Eng. 
vulgar (q.v*).] To cause to become or appear 
vulgar or common ; to vulgarise. 

"The opened and invulgared mysteries.” 

Daniel: Musophilus. 

* in-vul-gar, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
vulgar (q.vi).j Not vulgar, not common, re- 
fined, elegant. 

"The sad parents this lost Infant owed. 
Were as invulgar as their fruit was fair." 

Drayton : Hoses, hk. 1. 

In-vul-ncr-a-bil-i-ty, *. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. vulnerability (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being invulnerable. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son t. mhte, cub, cure, ynite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


m-vul -ner-a-blc, a. [Fr. , from Lat. in- 
vulnrrabdis, from in- = not, and vulncral ills 
= vulnerable (q.v.); Sp. invulnerable; Ital. 
invwlnerabUe.] 

1. Not vuloerahle ; incapable of being 
wounded or uf receiving injury. 

" For. from hi» mother's wombe, which him did beare. 

He was invulnerable made by magicke marc." 

Spenser : F Q., VI. iv. 4. 

*2. Unassailable; that canuot be attacked 
or moved. 

" Prompt to assail, and careless of defence. 
Invulnerable in his impudence. 

He dares tbe Wctrld.” 

Dryden : Hind Jr Panther, ill. 1.184. 

*3. Unassailable; that cannot be refused: 
as, The argument is invulnerable. 

m-vul'-ner-a-blc-ncss, $. [Eng. invulner- 
able ; -ivss . ] 'The quality or state of being 
invulnerable ; invulnerability. 

m-vul-ner-a-bly, adv. [Eng. invulnerable); 
-ly.] In an invulnerable manner ; so as to be 
incapable of being wouuded or iujured. 

* m-vul ner-ate, a. [Lat. invvlneratus, 

from t n- not, and v ulncratus = wounded, 

pa. par. of rwlnero = to wound ; ralnus (geuit. 
vulneris) = a wound.] That is n«»t or cuuuot 
he wounded ; invulnerable, unhurt. 

"Not Jit nil on those. 

That are inmtlneratr and free from blows.” 

Butler; Satire upon Marriage. 

* in-wall', r.f. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. wall 
(q.v.j.J To surround, inclose, or fortily with 
a wall. 

"Three such towns iii th^se places with the garri- 
sons, would be so augmented as they would be able 
with little to inwall themselves strongly."— Spenser: 
On Ireland. 

* m'-wall, s. [Inwall, r.] An inner wall. 

" With his weight th' imenll ills lil'east did knock." 

Chapman : Homer ; huul xii. 

in- ward, a., adv., prep & s. [A.S. inne- 
weard , inn an u-eard = inward, from in nan, 

inne= within ; stiff, wcard = towards, -waitl.J 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Internal, interior; being in or within. 

2. Internal ; connected with or residing in 
the mind, soul, or thoughts. 

“ With Inxeard struggling I restrained my cries. 

And drank the tears that trickled from my eyes.” 

1 Pry den . Ovid ; Heroic Ep. xi. 

* 3. Intimate, familiar, domestic. 

"All my inward friends abhorred me ."— Job xix. lg. 

* 4. Private, confidential. 

"Sir. the king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar 
. . . for what is i meard betwteu us, let it pass. '— 
Shake sp. : Lovers Labour's Lost, v. I. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Towards the internal parts ; towards tha 
interior; within, internally. 

" Arblastes sone & ginnes withoute me bende, 

& ssote toward vaste inou.” 

Robert of Gloucester, pi. 63& 

2. Into the mind or thoughts. 

" So much tbe rather thou, celestial Light, 

Hiine inward, uud the mind ti. rough all her power* 

Irradiate.” J/dtou P. L.,iXL 62. 

3, In the mind or heart ; mentally. 

4, With a curve or bend towards the centre. 

" Ho stretches out bis arm iu sign if peace, with hi» 
breast bending inward."— Dryden : Dujresnoy. 

* C. As prep. : Within. 

"Inward mine harte I feele hlede.* 

Homaunt of the Bose, 

D. As su&sfaufire ; 

I. That which is inside or within ; especially 
in the plural the internal parts of an animal ; 
the viscera. 

** The prince ... to his sire assigns 

Tbe tasteful inwards aud nectireous wines." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xx. 325. 

* 2. An intimate, a familiar friend, an asso- 
ciate. 

“ 1 was an inward of bU."— Shakesp. : Measure for 
Measure, iii. 2. 

* 3. (PI): Mental endowments; intellectual 
parts ; genius. 

" Mercuric, whom good wise inwards grace." 

Chapman : Homer . Iliad xx, 

•[f Inward is employed more frequently to 
express a state than to qualify an object; 
infernal qualifies the object : a tiling is >aid 
to be turned inward which forms a part of 
the inside : it is said to be tuferiral as one of 
its characteristics ; inward, as denoting the 
position, is indefinite ; any thing that is in in 
tha smallest degree is inward : but that is 
properly internal which lies in the very frame 
and system of the body ; inner which rises in 
degree on inward , is applicable to such bodies 
as admit of specific degrees of enclosure : so 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian* ce, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


inwardly— iodio 
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likewise interior is applicable to that which 
is capacious, and lias rnauy involutions, as the 
interior coat of the intestines. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

* Inward duteous, a. Ueartily or sin- 
cerely duteous. 

*' Which mv moit true and inward-duteous spirit 
Twichctb. Shaketp. : 2 Ilcnry / lv. i. 

Inward fits, s. pi. 

Pathol.: A name given by nurse9 to slight 
Infantile convulsions, often occurring about 
four days after birth. They generally arise 
from improper food. 

Xn-waxd -ly, adv . TA.S, fau'cartfZfce.) 

1. In the interior or inside ; internally, 
within. 

" Grioved to the eonle. and grontng Irtuardl y. 

That he oX wouieu* Laudato base a death should die." 

Spenser,- F. ty.. V. \v. 22. 

2. Towards the centre : as, To curve in- 
wardly. 

3. In the heart or aoul ; mentally, privately, 
secretly. 

“I bleed inwardly for my lord " 

hhaketp, : Timon of A (hens. I. 2. 

* 4. Intimately, closely, thoroughly, famil- 
iarly. 

5. To one's self; not aloud. 

" lie shrunk, and muttered inwardly* 

\V' rdtworth : M’Aife Hoe of Uyitton*. IL 

In -ward '-ness, s. [Eng. inward ; -n«s$.] 

1. The ouality or state of being inward or 
Internal. 

* 2. Intimacy, familiarity. 

" You know my inwnrdnett and love 
li very nuch unto the Prince and Claudio." 

Shakrtp : Much Ado About A othing, It. J. 

*3. (PL): The inwards, the bowels, the 
heart, the soul. 

•' Yhe bei not angwtschld In n». hat yhe hen angwfa- 
chid In yh«.ur* ynu>ardneait."—\YycliJTe : 2 Cor. vL 

In'- wards, adv. (Inward.) Inward; towards 
the inside or centre. 

" I would ^ak what else ie reflecting Leahies turning 
the mental cyo inwards Search: Light q f Sat., 
Vul. I., pt. L, ch. xl 

In ward^, pi. [Inward, D. 2.] 

Is weave', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. weave 
(q.v.).] 

1. To weave in or together ; to interweave. 

2. To intertwine, to interlace. 

" Me aaw brisk fountains dance, crisp rivleta wind 
O'er borders trim, and round inwoven bow'r*.” 

Jouet : A Hymn to Lachrml. 

* in wheel', v.t. [Prcf. in- (1), nod Eng. wheel 
(q.v.).] To encircle, to involve, to infold. 

** Heaven's grace (n wheel ye : 

And all good thought* mnl prayers dwell about ye." 

Beaun I. & Flet. : The Pihjri-n. L 1. 

In-wlclt, s. (Prcf. in- (I), and Scotch wick 
= a narrow passage.) In curling, a station in 
which the atone stops very near tbe tee after 
passing through a wick. 

* In'-wit, * in witte, * in wyt, $. [Eng. 
in- (1), and ivtf.j Mind, understanding; tho 
conscience. 


* 2. To involve, to include, 

" David might well look to be inwrapped In the 
cornmou de*tructiou.“-tfaAop Hall : Contempt. ; The 
A umbering yf the People. 

* 3. To involve in doubt or perplexity : to 
perplex. (Bacon.) 


In - wreathe', v.t. [Pref. f n - (1), and Eng. 
wreathe (q.v.).] To surround or encircle us 
with a wreath, or anything resembling a 
wreath. 

"Blud their resplendent locks inwrenthej with 
• Milton: P. u. 1.L SfcL. 

in-wrought' (gh silent), a. [Pref. in. (1), and 
Eng. wrought (q.v.).] Wrought or worked in 
among other things ; adorned with work or 
ligures. 

" fhe lute now also sounds, with gold imrrought ; 

And touched with flying fingers nicely taught." 

Vowpcr: To Charles Heodati. (TriuuL) 

I'-o (1), $. [Lat.] An exclamation of joy or 
trimnplu 

i'-o (2), s . (Gr. Tui (Jo). In classical mythology 
a daughter of luaclius, who founded Argos. J 

I. Astronomy : 

1. An asteroid, the 85tb found. [Asteroid.] 

2. One of the satellites of Jupiter. 

IL Zool. : A genus of Melaniadae, with a 
fusiform, inflated, conical, or oval shell; the 
aperture with a canal. A hundred species 
are known, all from North America. 


l-od-fi^'-c-tate, s . [Eng. iod(ine); acetate .] 
Chan. : A salt of iod acetic acid (q.v.). 


I dd a-jct'-ic (or £Ct as 9et), a. [Eng. 

iod(ine), and aortic.) (See tbe compound.) 


iodacc tic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CIbd'CU'Oil. On heating in the 
dark, an alcoholic sulutiou of ethylic bruiu- 
acetate with potassic iodide, s brown oil, 
ethylic lodncetate is obtained. This, on being 
sap. »oi fled by n solution of baric hydrate, and 
the resulting soap decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, gives a solution of iodacctic acid. It 
crystallizes in thin, colourless, rhombic plates, 
which melt at 82°, and decompose at higher 
temperatures. It is very soluble in water, but 
docs not deliquesce in air. The iodacetates of 
potassium, sodium, niid ammonium are all 
very soluble, crystalline, and non-deliquescent. 
The barium salt ia slightly soluble in water, 
but is precipitated by alcohol. The silver 
salt readily decomposes in presence of water 
into argeutic iodide and. glycollic acid. The 
iudacctate of ethyl is an oily liquid, heavier 
than water, and possessing an irritating odour. 


l-od-a-jet'-yl (or 9ct as 9et), s. [Eng., 

iod(ine), and acetyl . J 

Chem. : Acetic iodide. C1I 3 C0'I. A liquid 
produced by the action of phosphorus di- 
iodide or tri-indide on glacial acetic acid. Tho 
product, heated with dilute soda solution and 
then rectilied, yields iodueetyl. It is always 
coloured brown, owing to tbe presence of free 
iodine, and readily decomposes on exposure to 
light with separation of iodine. It boils at 108*. 


But enquire of thy next frlendcs, that fa. thine fa?. 
vtttc, ami me thnt hruio boon thy nmlstrcas©.' — - 
Chaucer : Testament of Love, bk. 1. 

IlT-with, prep. [Eng. in-, and udfA.] Within. 

* In w©9d' vt. [Prcf. in- (1), and Eng. 
wood (q. v.).J To hide In a wood. 

"lie got out of tho river, am! linking off the water, 
imennded («f .• intereded] hiiuaolf noiu tho Wile* brat 
tho farther marking his fqtortfuluoAa."— .Sidney: Ar - 
radio. hk. IL 

* In work', v.t. & i. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
toort (q.v.).] 

A. Trans.: To work In or within. 

B. I ntrans. : To work, operate, or exact 
force within, 

* In worn’, a. [Pref. In- (1). and Eng. worn 
(q.v.).] Worn, wrought, or worked into. 

" By the Just Judgment of God. long *lor<? brand •(! 
and tnwarn Into the very essence th» reof ."— Milton : 
Heaton of Church Govern. . hlc IL, ch. t. 

In wove', In wov'-pn, pa. par. or a. (In- 
weave.) 

In-wr&p', v.t. [Prcf. in- (1), nud Eng. wrap 
(q.v.).] 

I. To wrap up ; to cover by wrapping ; to 
Infold. 

" Two epic nil Id man Me*, and a carpet siirrotl, 

Tlioy leave, to cover ami interop tho dead. J 

Pope • Homer; Iliad xx lv. 820. 


i'-o- dal, s. [Eng. iod(inc\ and alcohol).] 

Chem.: CoIll 3 0 = CoI a O lI, An cily liquid 
obtained by adding iodine to a mixture of 
alcohol and nitric acid, and purifying by agi- 
tation with water and distillation over chloride 
of calcium. It has a variable boiling point, 
beginning at 25* mnl rising gradually to 115*. 
When treated with a solution of potash, it is 
converted into formic acid and iodoform. 

I-od' a-tnidc^, s. pi. [Eng. {c*/(riu?), and 
umuit'j.J 

Chem. : NI 3 dr Nil Io. A term applied to a 
number of compounds, mostly of ait explosive 
character, produced by the net ion of iodine 
on nimnonia. These compounds, commonly 
called nitrogen Iodides, vary in composition 
and properties according fax the mode of pro- 
pnration. They nro usually prepared by di- 
gesting iodine in excess of ammonia, or bv de- 
composing chloride of nitrogen with Iodide of 
intasHiuin. The produclohtnincd Isa brown- 
all-black, soft powder, which in the dry state 
can scarcely l*e touched without exploding. 

l-6d -ftm mo -nl iim, 5 . [Eng. fod(iV), aud 

Chem. : In»llde of ammonium. NII-,1. A 
brownish-black liquid obtained by pa as In g drv 
ammonlaenl gaa into dry iodine, 100 parts d{ 
lodim* abaorbing 8'5 ]>arts of luumonia at the 


ordinary temperature. The product has a 
metallic lustre, smells of ammonia aiid iodiue, 
ami when heated is decomposed. It is very 
soluble in alcohol, but is resolved by water 
into iodide of nmomuiuiu and di-iodaimde 
2NU 3 I= NHjl + N'Ibd. 

iodammo ilium iodide, *. 

Chem. : NH 3 l 2 =(NH 3 I)l. A compound dis- 
covered by Guthrie, prei*ared hy adding |h>w- 
dered ujdinc to a saturated solution of nitrate 
or carbonate of ammomum mixed with potash. 
1 1 is a brownish-black liquid soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and bisulphide of carb-m, 
but is decomposed by water, evolving nitrogen 
gas, and yielding a di iodamidc which explodes 
spontaneously under wiU*r. 

I-od in' 1 line, s. [Eng. iod(inr), and anWIn^.) 

Chem.: Prepared by the re- 

duction of iodmiitro- benzene, or by the action 
of iodine on aniline. It crystallizes in brilliant 
lamina;, and melts at 25'. fcynonymnus with 
iodaphenylaminc. 




i-vu-ua u. ir.ng. loutmej; a 

aud sutf. -ie . J Gie coaijmuud.) 

iodanisic-acid, s. 

Chem.; C^TLI (i 3 . Produced, together with 
hydriodatc ofoxanisamic acid, by tbe act ion of 
hydriodic acid on diazoanis-oxauisamic acid : 
C b lIoN v 0 3 'C 6 U 9 N0 3 +2III = 

(OlazoiiuUoxaiiihainlc acldl 

c«n«xoa-iii + e 6 n r io 3 +N.>. 

lllydrlwl.itf of (I<>(1 nii,*Ic 

OXajltoiLllltc acid) acid). 

It forms white needles, Insoluble in water, 
easily soluble iu alcohol and in ether. The 
silver salt is a white amorphous precipitate. 
(Watts: Diet. Chem. (18U5), iii. 283.) 


l-dd-a pbcn-yl'-a-mine, s. [Eng. iod(inc), 
a(nitlnc), jdtcnyl ; -amine.) 

Chem. : Tho same na Iodaniline (q.v.). 

i-o-dar-gyr-Ite (yrns ir), s. [Eng. iod(ine), 
aud argyritc.] 

Min. ; A soft yellow-grccnisli or brownish 
flexible translucent mineral, crystallizing hex- 
ngonally. Lustre resinous or adainnnline. 
Hardness, 5'5 to 5‘71. Compos. : silver, <15*72 
to 46-52; iodine, 53'il to 54 03. Found at 
Guadalajara in Spain, in Mexico, in Chili, &c. 

l'-o-datG, 5 . [Eng., &c., iod(ic) ; 

Chem. : A aalt of iodic acid. 


lodatc of potassium, s. 

Chem. : KIO s . Obtained by passing chloric 
gas through water in which iodine is suspended 
till it is all dissolved, then adding lore very 
atom of iodine a molecule of KClU s , and ordi- 
nary chlorine is liberated, and on evaporation 
pure K10 3 is obtained. It crystallizes in 
small shining crystals which arc soluble in 
thirteen parts of water. It is poisonous. It 
melts at 560° aud gives ofl’ oxygen, K1 being 
formed. 

l-dd-bcn'-zcno, s. [Eng. iod(ine), and ftra- 
sene.] 

Chem. : Cgll^I. lodobenzcne. An aromatic 
iodine substitution compound, formed by the 
action of iodine and benzene, ColI 0 . It is ne- 
cessary to add iodic acid to decompose the 
hydriodic acid which is formed, or this 
would net on the C fl H a l, re-forming Wnzeue. 
5C 6 LJ 6 + 411 10 3 + 41 =5C„1I 6 I +8lb.U. lod- 
bcnzenc boils nt 188*. 


i 6d io, a. (Eng. iod(ine); -fc.] 

Chem.: Of. belonging to, or containing 
Iodine. 


iodio-noid, *. 

Chenu : HIU 3 . A innnolvuiir neid obtained 
by lioiling iodine with Htitmg nitric acid, or 
bypassing chlorine into twenty parts ot wntei 
containing 01m part, of Min-lv-dividcd 1 «h 1 m> in 
mis]. elision 1 7 -f 5C) a 4- 6H v o =» lulICl + : II 1< i s . 
Hy evaporation the iodic neid is obtained iu 
transparent six-sided tables, which, when 
heated to 170', Is converted into the nnhy- 
drldo b.rijj. bulic aeid very soluble in 
water. The solution reddens lit iiiuh. and then 
blenches it.. liKlic-ncbl is redueed hy aid- 
plitinms neid. An aqueous solution of iodic 
aeid Is a powerful oxidizing agent. 

iodlo quicksilver, 5. 

Min- : The wuno ru Coccinite (q.v.), 

iodlo-silver, *. 

Min.: lodurgyrite (q.v.). [Fodvuitk.] 


boll, b &r. i> 6 bt, ent, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bon<?h; go, fcora ; thin, this; sin, 09; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, irig. 

-ctun, - tion = shan. -tion, -slon = shuu ; -^ion, -^ion = zlmu. -ttous, -slons, -olous = shus. -bio, -die, A:c. = bpl. doL 
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iodide— iodosalicylic 


|'-o dide, [Eng. iod(ine); -We.] 

Chem. : A compound formed by the union of 
Iodine with an element or with a radical. 

iodide of ammonium, s. (Iodammo- 

muM.l 

iodide of cadmium, s. 

Chem. : Cai, Cdi. Formed by the direct 
union of iodine of cadmium in the presence of 
water. An ointment is made of it, which acts 
like lead iodide (q v.). 

iodide of ethyl, s. [Ethyl-iodide.] 

Iodide of iron, s . [Iron-iodide.] 

Iodide of lead, s. [Lead-iodide.) 

Iodide of nitrogen, s. [Iodamides.] 

iodide of potassium, s. [Potassium- 
iodide.] 

iodide of silver, s. 

Chan.: Agl. Argentic iodide. Itoccursas 
a mineral. When argentic nitrate is added to 
a soluble iodide, a light yellow precipitate is 
formed, which is insoluble in ammonia. Iodide 
of silver is very sensitive to the action of sun- 
light, and is therefore used in photography. 

iodide of sulphur, s. 

Chem. : Solo. A dark gray crystalline mass, 
resembling native antimony sulphide, prepared 
by heating a mixture of sulphur and iodine. It 
is insoluble in water, gives off iodine when ex- 
posed to the air, ami is rapidly decomposed 
when exposed to a high temperature. It is a 
powerful remedy in skin diseases. 

1-6 dine, s. [Gr. IwSijs (iodes)=rviolet-coloured ; 
Eng. sutf. -inc.) 

1. Chem,: Iodine is a haloid monatomic ele- 
ment ; symbol 1 ; atomic weight 127. Ob- 
tained from the ash of sea-weeds called kelp; 
this is treated with water, filtered and evap- 
orated to a small bulk ; potassium and sodium 
salts crystallize out and the dark-brown 
mother liquid is then mixed with sulphuric 
acid and manganese dioxide, and, gently heated 
in a still, the iodine distils over and is collected 
In a receiver. 

2 H 1 + M n 0 2 + H. 2 S0 4 = M nS 0 4 + 2 II 2 0 + 1 2 . 

The iodine of commerce is generally impure ; 
it may be purified by dissolving it in a solu- 
tion of potassium iodide till it is saturated, 
adding water which precipitates pure iodine. 
Iodine crystallizes in dark gray rhombic 
crystals, having a metallic lustre resembling 
graphite ; sp. gr. 4*95. Lt melts at 107° and 
boils at 175°. Its vapour is of a deep blue 
colour ; when less dense it has a violet colour. 
Iodine dissolves in 7000 parts of water; it is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and in 
carbon disulphide. Iodine stains the skin 
brown, and is soluble in potassium iodide. At 
ordinary temperatures iodine is slightly vola- 
tile, and has a peculiar smell. A small trace 
of iodine can he detected by its giving a blue 
colour to starch. The blue colour is destroyed 
by heat but reappears on cooling. Iodine 
unites with other elements and radicals, form- 
ing indides. Its affinity for oxygen is greater 
than that of chlorine, but it has a less affinity 
for hydrogen, hence hydriodic acid is easily 
decomposed by chlorine. 

2. Phar . ; Iodine is used externally in 
chrovic skin diseases and over enlarged and 
indurated parts and diseased joints to alter 
action or cause absorption, or to kill parasites. 
It may be applied in the form of a liniment, 
a solution, a tincture, or an ointment. As a 
vesicant the liniment may be painted over 
the part once, or, if need be, twice or three 
times. Tlie vapor iodi (vapour of iodine) may 
be used as an inhalation in some forms of 
Chronic bronchitis and phthisis. ( Garrod .) 

3. Comp. Anat., <Cc. : A solntion of iodine is 
Useful for rendering very transparent objects 
more distinct. 

I'-O-dlsm, $. [Eng. iod(ine) ; -£m.] 

Pathol . ; The morbid effects produced by 
overdoses of iodine. They are irritation of the 
mucous membranes of the nose, the frontal 
sinus, the eyes, pharynx, &c., with catarrh, 
coryza, «fcc. 

i'-o-dize, v.t. [Eng. iod(ine); ■ ize .] 

1. Therap. : To treat with inhalations or ex- 
ternal applications of iodine ; to place under 
the influence of iodine. 

2. Photog.: To prepare with iodine. [Iodized.] 


l'-o-dized, pa. par. <fc a. [Iodize.] 

iodized-collodion, s. [Collodion.) 

l'-o-diz-er, s. [Eng. iodiz(e ) ; -er.] One who 
or that which iodizes. 

i-6-dd-,pre/. [Eng. iod(iae), an do connective.) 

Chem. : Having iodine in its composition. 

iodo-bromated, a. Impregnated with 
iodine and bromine. 

Iodo-bromatcd waters : Waters thna impreg- 
nated. (Used of springs.) They exist at 
Kreuznach, in Germany, ana at Woodhall Spa 
in England. The waters are used in scrofula, 
in many chronic skin diseases, in internal dis- 
orders, ’and iu constitutional syphilis. 

l-o-do-bru'-^me, s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
brucine (q.v.).J 

Chem . : C23H 26^20-1^3- l°dide of brucine. 
A brown powder, very soluble in hot alcohol, 
obtained by triturating brucine with an excess 
of iodine. *It is readily decomposed by dilute 
acids, giving off iodine, and forming salts of 
brucine. 

I-6-do-ca-out -Cahill, s, [Pref. iodo-, and 
Eng. cuoutchin (q.v.).] 

Chem.: C10H16I3. A brownish-black oil 
produced when caoutchin is added to an 
aqueous, or alcoholic solution of iodine. It 
is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and ether. "When distilled, it gives nff hydri- 
odic acid ; hut when heated with an acid or 
an alkali, it is rapidly decomposed. 

I-o-d6-9in'-cb6n-ine, s. [Pref. iodo-; and 
Eng. cinchonine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : 2C20H24N0OT0. Prepared by tri- 
turating cinchonine wit if about half its weight 
of iodine, and digesting the product with 
alcohol. On slowly evaporating the alcohol- 
ic-solution, iodo-cinchonine is deposited iu 
saffron-coloured plates, ltis insoluble in cold 
water, but very soluble in boiling water, in 
alcohol, and in ether. When heated, it 
softens, hut does not melt till the temperature 
is raised to SO 9 . It is decomposed by acids 
and alkalis. 

1-o do 9m nam-ic, a. [Pref. iodo-, and 
cin)iamic (q.v.).J 

Chem. : Composed of iodine and cinnamic 
acid. 

iodocinnamic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C9H7IO0. Obtained by melting cin- 
namic acid with an excess of iodine, and boil- 
ing the product with water till all the free 
iodine is volatilized. On cooling the liquid, 
small stellate crystals of iodocinnamic-acid 
are precipitated. The acid is very soluhle in 
hot water, and in alcohol. 

l-o-do-cd'-dcine, s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
codeine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Iodide of codeine. 

Prepared by dissolving in a small quantity of 
alcohol equal weights of iodine and codeine. 
On leaving the mixture at rest for a few days, 
iodo-codeine is deposited in the form of tri- 
angular plates, which show a violet colour 
by reflected light, but a fine ruby colour by 
transmitted light. Iodo-codeine is insoluble 
in water and ether, but dissolves readily in 
alcohol with a reddish-brown colour. It 
gives off iodine when heated to 100’. 

1-od -o-form, s. [Eng. icd(ine); 0 connect., 
and form(yl).j 

Chem.: CHI 3 . Obtained by heating iodine 
with alcohol mixed with sodium carbonate. 
Iodoform crystallizes in shining yellow six- 
sided hexagonal plates which melt at 117*. It 
smells like saffron. 

l-o-do-me -cone, s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
mecon(in)e (q.v.).] 

Chem. : 03^1^0,3. A crystalline substance 
obtained by treating pyromeconic acid with 
an excess of protochloride of iodine, and pre- 
cipitating with potash. It is insoluble in 
waiter, but soluble in alcohol and ether, from 
which it crystallizes in yellow hexagonal plates 
having an odour of saffron. It has neither an 
acid nor an alkaline reaction, and sublimes at 
90’. 

1-6-do -me -thane, s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
methane (q.v ).] 

Chem. : Cn ,l- Methyl iodide. A colour- 
less sweet-smelling liquid, obtained by distill- 


ing 8 parts iodine, 15 parts wood-spirit, and 
I part phosphorus. It is almost iusoluble iu 
water, has a sp. gr. 2 -199, and boils at 44’-45’. 
Its vapour density, referred to hydrogen as 
unity, is 71°. 

1-6 -do-ni-tro-phe -nols s.pl. [Pref. iodo- ; 
uifr(ic acid); 0 connective, and Eng. phenol 
(q.v.).] 

Chem . ; Compounds formed by the action 
of iodine and iodic-acid on the nitro phenols 
in alkaline solutions, and precipitating from 
these solutions by hydrochloric acid. Mono- 
iodonitropheuol has a golden yellow' colour, and 
crystallizes readily, but has not been further 
examined. Di - iodonitrophenol is slightly 
soluble in water, but very soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melts at *9S P . It crystallizes 
from a mixture of alcohol and ether iu dark 
yellow needles. Its potassium salt crystallizes 
in reddish needles, and its sodium salt in 
dark -brown prisms, having a goiden lustre. 

I 6 da phe -nols, s. pi. [Pref. iodo-, and 

Eng . phenol (q.v.)’] 

Chem. : CgHjLOH. By the action of iodine 
and iodic acid on phenol, in presence of an 
alkali, a mixture of three isomeric mouo-iodo- 
phenols is obtained. When this is distilled 
in a current of steam, first a liquid, ortho- 
iodophenol, passes over, then a solid, meta- 
iodophenol, and lastly, at a higher tempera- 
ture, tri-iodo-, or para-iodophenol. The residue 
still contains a quantity of tri-iodopbenol, 
which, however, may be extracted by alcohol. 
Ortho-iudophenol is a colourless, oily liquid, 
with a strong, disagreeable odour. It dnp.i 
not become solid even at - 23’, and is readily 
decomposed by chlorine, or by nitric acid. 
Meta-iodophonol is almost iusoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol and ether, from 
which it crystallizes in flat glistening needles, 
lt melts at 04M36\ Para-iodoplieuol is solu- 
ble in water, alcohol, ether, and carbon di- 
sulphide. It crystallizes from alcohol in 
large six-sided plates, Irom ether in the form 
of needles, and from carbon disulphide iu 
short, thick prisms. From its aqueous solu- 
tion it is precipitated by hydrochloric acid, 
as a grayish-white flocciilent mass. It has 
a faint but unpleasant odour, and melts at 89*. 

l-6-do pra pi on'-ic, a. [Pref. iodo-; pro- 
pion{e ), and suff. -ic.] 

Chem. : Composed of iodine and propionic- 
acid. 

iodopropionic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C3H5IO0. A monobasic acid, ob- 
tained by heating glyceric acid in syrupy 
solution, with phosphorus iodide, or by heat- 
ing aciylic acid and a solution of hydriodic 
acid to a temperature of 120’. C3H.1O2+HI = 
C3H5IO0. It crystallizes in large colourl-ss 
plates, which melt at 82’, and are insoluble 
in cold, readily in hot, water. When heated 
to ISO 9 with concentrated hydriodic acid, it is 
converted into propionic acid. 

1-6 do quin-inc', s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 

quinine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : 2C 2 oH24N 2 02*l2. A brown crystal- 
line body, obtained by triturating quiuine 
with iodine. It contains 2S"0 per cent, of 
iodine, and possesses properties exactly simi- 
lar to iodocinchonine. 

1-6-do-Sal-l 9yI'-lC, a. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
salicylic (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Composed of iodine and salicylic- 
acid. 

iodosalicyllc-acids, s.pl. 

Chem. : These acids are prepared by adding 
tincture of iodine, drop by drop, to a cold 
aqueous solution of barytic salicylate, C-H* 
Ba"0 3 , and then precipitating with liydm- 
chloric acid; or, hy fusing one atom of sali- 
cylic acid with two atoms of iodine, and treat- 
ing the product with a solution of potash, 
which dissolves out the several iodosalicylic- 
acids. Mono-iodosalicylic acid, C7H 5 10 3 . is a 
white crystalline mass, slightly soluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It crystallizes from water, acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, in long silky needles, which 
melt at 196°. Di-iodosalicylic acid, C7H4I0O3, 
is a white amorphous mass, insoluble in water, 
but slightly soluble in alcohol and ether. It 
is soluble in water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, from which it crystallizes in needle- 
shaped crystals. On being heated it does not 
melt, but at 21 4 9 is decomposed with separa- 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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tJon of iodine. Tri-iodosalicylicacid^Hs^Oj. 
This acid is very unstable, decomposing during 
the process of formation into carbonic anhy- 
dride and tri-iodopheuol. 

1-6-do sul phiir Ic, n. [Pref. iodo-, and 
Eng. sulphuric (q.v.).] Composed of iodine 
and sulphuric acid. 

lodosulphurlc acid, 5. 

Chem. : H2SO3I0. When a mixture of iodine 
and lead sulphite is distilled, and the distil- 
late rectified over mercury, iodosulphuric- 
anhydride is obtained, ami this, on being 
mixed with water, yields iodosulphuric-acid. 
It may also be prepared by passing sulphurous 
acid into iodide of starch, and distilling the 
decolourized liquid. The iodosulphates are 
prepared by neutralizing the acid with the 
corresponding bases. Sodium iodosulphate. 
KaoSOalo+IOIIoO, crystallizes in elongated 
prisms, which are slightly soluble in water 
and alcohol. 

l-od’-yr-Ite, a [Fr. iodurc, and suff. -it*.] 

Min . ; Dana's name f<«r the iodargyrite of 
the British Museum Catalogue . 

l’-O lite, 5. [Gr. *ov (ion) = a violet, and Atfos 
(M/ios) = stone.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic transparent or 
translucent mineral, generally blue, but in 
some cases yellow, or yellowish-gray on the 
part perpendicular to the vertical axis. Hard- 
ness. 7 to 7’5 ; sp. gr. 2*56 to 2 06 ; lustre 
vitreous. Compos.: silica, 48*11 to 50*65 ; 
alumina, 28*72 to 33*11 ; protoxide nf iron, 
4*10 to 11*58 ; magnesia, S*2 to 20*45, Ac. 
Feeble double refraction present. Occurs in 
granite, gneiss, and more rarely in volcanic 
rocks, in Bavaria, Tuscany, Norway, Sweden, 
Greenland, the United States, &e. In its 
alt -red state it forms many minerals, such as 
Finite, Fahlunite, &e. 

H Hydrous lolite : 

Min. : (1) A variety of lolite ; (2) Bonsdorfl- 
lte; (3) Aurnlite ; (2) and (3) = Fahlunite (q.v.). 

I -on, l-one, 5. (Gr. IwvGtJn), pr. par. of 
tipi ( cimi ) = to go.] 

Elect. (PL): The substances resulting from 
decomposition by electrolysis. [Anione, 
Katione. ] 

t-d’-ni an, o. & $. (Lat. /onitw, from Gr. 
’lweias '( Ionios ) = pertaining to Ionia, a dis- 
trict of Asia Minor in which lonians from 
Attica settled about b.c. 1050. It extended 
from the river Hennas along the shore of the 
iEgean Sea to Miletus.] 

A. As odj.: Of or pertaining to Ionia or 
the loniana. 

B. subst . : A native or inhabitant of Ionia. 

Ionian mode, s. 

Mus. : One of the ecclesiastical modes, com- 
mencing on tho note C, corresponding exactly 
In tonality with the major diatonic scale as 
used In modern mnsic. (Mode.) 

Ionian school, s. 

Philos. : The first school of Greek philo- 
sophy, the distinctive characteristic of which 
was its inquiry into the constitution of tho 
universe. Thnlea of Miletus opened the in- 
quiry. The common notion that he taught 
44 tho principle of all things waa water/* muat 
be taken with a distinction. Water, as the 
principle of Thalea, was not water in any de- 
terminate form, hut water instinct with vital 
energy, capnble of taking an infinite number 
of forms. This doctrine appears in Hesiod 
(Theog., 133-136); and tho *' ariston men 
hnddr " of Pindar ( Olymp ., i. I) is proverbial. 
Thales ia usually apoken of as the founder of 
the Ionian school ; he was more — he was the 
father of Greek speculation. lie prescribed 
no method, and those who followed him did 
not accept his answer to the question, What 
is the Beginning of all things? But tho 
special claim of Thales to notice lies in the 
fact that lie was the first to ask tho question, 
■ml tho first to attempt to establish a physi- 
cal Beginning. 

M Tli« whole ordinary srmnfrcmrnt of tho /ontnn 
flt-honl Ki-ontR to havo i<rc>crfi|i<«l mi tho conviction thnt 
each ilUcl|ile not only cnntnullctcd hi* nnwtcr. but 
kUo returncl to tbo doctrine* <,f |,u muter'* teacher." 

— a. //. Uu*t: nut. Phitot. 0*071. t. *. 

f-Sn' lo, a. | Lat. Sonicus, from Gr. Toei*<k 
( lonikos ) = pertaining to lonin (q.v.).] 

A. J»o<y. : Relating or pertaining to Ionia 
or the lonians. 


B. .4* fubshmfire ; 

Prosody : 

1. An Ionic foot. 

2. An Ionic verse or metre. 
Ionic-dialect, *. 

Philol. ; Tin- dialect of the Greek language 
apoken in louiu. 

Ionic foot, s. 

Pros. : A foot consisting of four syllables, 
either two long and two short (the grenter 
Ionic), or two short and two long (the smaller 
Ionic). 

Ionic metre, 5. A metre consisting of 
Ionic feet. 


Ionic mode, s. 

Mas.: [Ionian-mods]. 

Ionic order, s. 

Arch. : One of the five nrdera of architec- 
ture, the distinguishing characteristic of which 
is the volute of the capital. Its main features 
are the same as in the Doric stjle; their forms, 
however, are different. The Ionic order has 
more mouldings, its forms are richer and more 
elegant, and, as a style, it is lighter and more 
graceful than the Doric. The Doric order has 
been compared to the male, and the Ionic to 
the female figure. The Ionic column has a 
less diminished shaft and a smaller parabolic 
curve than the Doric. It is, like the Doric, 
channelled ; the flutings, which are twenty- 
four in number, are separated by annulets, 
and are therefore narrower, but at the same 
time deeper ^ 
than the 
Doric, and 
are termi- 
nated at 
the top and bot- 
tom by a final 
curvature. The 
column lias a 
base, which, as 
essential parts, 
has a moulded 
or plain cavetto 
with a torus 
above, or the 
toma is placed 
above two cn- 
vetti, which are 
themselves sepa- 
rated liy several 
intervening 
mouldings. The 
so - called Attic 
base is the form 
which most fre- 
quently occurs, 
mid consists of 
two tori separa- 
ted by a cavetto, 
the whole having a plinth as basis. In the 
capital tho Doric echinus is replaced either 
by a oyma ornameuted with leaves, or, more 
generally, hy an ovolo with a pearl-bead- 
ing beneath. Instead of the Doric abacus 
there occurs a cushion-like band in its place, 
whose ends, wound in & spiral shape and coiled 
with elastic force, when viewed either from 
in front or behind, form volutes, which ou 
both sides considerably exceed tho diameter 
of the column, and also surpass tho architrave 
in breadth. These volutes, or scrolls, when 
viewed from the side, anpenr to meet in tho 
middle, ami form a wavy line over the echinus. 
The architrave consists of several fm-iie, 
which project slightly one over the other, ami 
which are mjpnrnted hy amiill hollowed mould- 
ings and capped by a moulded band. The 
frieze is undivided, cither plain or with ara- 
besques representing either implements used 
In worship or simple plants. Tho frieze also 
hears the name of the zophorus. As regards 
tho proportions of the Ionic order, no ancli 
remarkable difference as in tho Doric Is per- 
ceptible in tho monuments which have been 
preserved to ua. The height of tho column 
is from eight and a hnlf to nine times tho 
lower diameter ; the distanco la-tween the 
columns nvernges nhont twice the diameter, 
while tho height of the entablature is not 
quito one quarter that of tho column. Tho 
most ]*erfect specimens of the Ionic order uru 
the temples of Minerva Polins ami of Erect lions 
in tiio Acropolis at Athens, and of Fortnna 
Vlrilis and the Coliseum nt Rome. 
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1-o-nid -i-um, s. (latinised from Gr. Io> 
( u?«)= a violet (Tiofa odorata), and tlios (cu/o*) 
= form.] 

Bot . : A large genus of Violncca-, tribe Violese, 
closely allied to I'iola proper. The species are 
chiefly from the sub-tropical parts of America. 
Ionidium imrvijlorum and some others are 
violent purgatives ami emetics. They are used 
in the disease Elephantiasis tuberculata, and /. 
parvijturum, I. Pvaya, and I. Ituba as sut sti- 
tut-s for ipecacuanha; the last is gi\en in 
South America in dysentery and gout. J. Ipe- 
cacuanha is White Ipecacuanha. 

1-6 nop-sid-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ioaoprfj; 
Lat. tern. pi. adj. sutf. *ido.\] 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Yandcae. 

1 on-op -SIS, s. [Gr. Toe (ion) = a violet, aod 
{apsis) = look, appearance.) 

Bot . ; The typical genus of the family lonop- 
sidie. It consists of small epiphytal orchils 
from tropical America. 

1-6 tn, s. (Gr ] The name of the Greek letter 
t, aiul this being frequently indicated by a 
dot under other letters (as w), known as iota 
subscript, the word has come to mean a jot, a 
tittle, a very small quantity. 

I O tJ, s. (See def.] A recognised contraction 
for / owe you. A paper with these letters od 
it, followed by an amount and duly signed. 
It is a simple acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to some particular person. 

"He leachelh od feltowts to piny tricks with t heir 
creditors, who, Insien l of payments write / O fV — 
Breton ; Courtier <£ Countryman, p. 9. 

T o wan, a. A *. 

A, A* adj.: Of or pertaining to Iowa, ooe 
of our Northern Central States. 

B. .4asttt>rt. ; A native or inhabitant of l ava. 

ip-c-cac-u-an’-ha (A silent), ip e-cic'-tj- 
an, s. (The native Brazilian name.] 

1. Bot. : The plants producing the drug de- 
scribed under 2. 

2. Pharmacy: 

(1) The dried root of Ctphatlis Ipecacuanha, 
a cinchonaeeoua plant from Brazil. [Clchae- 
us.) The ipecacuanha from that country ia 
called aunulated, In distinguish it trom the 
striated kind from Peru. It arrives from Rio 
Janeiro and elsewhere in contorted pieces, 
two to four inches long, about the size of a 
small quill, and knotted. The smell of q>e- 
racuanha is slight, but disagreeable ; the taste 
bitter, aromatic, and slightly acrid. The active 
ingredients reside chiefly in the cortex. It 
contains a feeble alkaloid called ceretin. Ita 
preparations nre pills, powders, lozenges, and 
wine. In largo doses it Is an emetic; in 
smaller ones it is an expectorant mid an altera- 
tive. It is considered a sjieeifle in dysentery. 
“Dover’s powder" is a compound powder ot 
ipecacuanha ; it is diaphoretic. Ipecacuanha, 
made into ointment, is a counter-irritant. 

(2) Various other plants produce a similar 
drug, ns, for example, all the Alsodinete, a 
tribe of Violnceie. fc>o also the rout of Euphor- 
bia l]*cacuunha is said by Bui ton to be at 
least as good ns the genuine ipecacuanha. 

■J The Ipecacuanha of Cayenne Is /onufium 
Ituba ; that of Guiana is the root of /iocr/imiidu 
decumbent, one of the Nyetagos ; that of Vene- 
zuela is the root of Sorxustemma glaucum, an 
Aselcpittd ; Blnck Peruvian or Striated Ipe- 
cacuunlia is Psychotria cmeticu ; the False l|<«- 
cueimnlui of Bourbon is Camptomrtms wuuirf- 
tianus; False Brazilian Ipecacuanha Is fimf- 
iliutn Ipewtcuanha ; Undulated lpeoneimnlm 
is Richardsonia scabru ; White Ipecacuanha is 

(1) Jimti/ium Ipecac no m/iii, (2) Richunlsonia 
scabra, (3) in Imlin, 7’.vh>/*Aoru «i.</Aiiuificn, and 
the Wild Ipecacuanha of the West Duties is 
Ascleputs curassnvicn, called ulso IhuUrd 
Ipecacuanha. 

* Ip -o criis. s. (HirrociiAa.] 

Ip 6 moo - a, s. [Said to be from 1 <>(i>j), genii, 
irrds (i;xw) — bindweed ; but Dtddell Si Scott 
do not recognize this sense of (ij**). [Irs.] 
They give i^oc (i/'.* .<) — (1) tin* cork tire, 

(2) the ivy ; e^o»oc (Aomoioj) similar.] 

Bot. : A genus of Convolvuhicea*, tribe Con- 
volvulew. Sej^ils live ; corolla camj*auulate ; 
MtameiiH live; stylo ningle ; stigma bilobed * 
1 o1h»h capitate; ovary t wo-cdlid, each cell 
two-needed. Tin* HjH’cles, which are mime- 
roiia, are found in the warmer parts of both 
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hemispheres. About a hundred are cultivated 
in gardens for their showy flowers, which are 
an ornament to trellis- work. Ipomttn tuberosa, 
the Spanish Arbour-vine of Jamaica, furnishes 
a kind of scammony ; the root nf I. pandurata 
is employed in the United States as jalap ; 

I. Batatoides is the Male Jalap of Mestitlan ; 

I. QuamncUt is sternutatory ; I. Turpethnm, 
a native of the East Indies, and I. operculala 
are purgative. The foliage of I. maritinui is 
made into a fomentation, and applied to joints 
enlarged by scrofula. The Sweet Potato was 
formerly called I. Batatas, now it is Batatas 
cdulis. * [Batatas.] 

Ips, s. [Gr. 7^ (<jk) = a worm that eats bom 
and wood ; also one that eats vine-buds ; a 
cynips (?).J 

Entom.: A genus of beetles, placed by 
Stephens in the family Engidre, but now re- 
moved to Nitidulidre. They have the club 
of the an tenure three-jointed, and the last 
joint of the palpi truncate. The species live 
on the sap of decaying trees, and are usually 
found beneath loose l*ark where there is an 
exudation of sap. Four British species are 
known, some of them common. (Stephens.) 

Ip'-se dix'-lt, phr. [Lat. = he himself said.] 
A mere assertion without proof. 

Ip sis -si-ma ver'-ba, phr. [Lat.] The 
very words ;'the exact words or terms. 

Ip' so fae-to, phr. [Lat.] By the very act 
or fact. 

IT-, pref. The form which the prefix in- assumes 
before words beginning with r. [In-, prc/.] 

•ir-a-cund, a. [Lat. troewatfus =; angry.] 
Passionate. 

" A spirit croas-graJned, fantastic, iracund, incom- 
patible. —Cartyte. Mtscellani's, ir. 87. 

* i'r-a-CUn-dl-OUS-ly, adv. [As from an 
Eng.* iracundious; - ly .] Angrily, passionately. 

•• Drawing ont his kutfe most iracundioiulyf— 
Sathe : Lenten Stnffe. 

I ra de, s. [Turk., from Arab, frnda = will, 
desire.] A decree of the Sublime Porte. 

X' -rail, «. [Eng. f, and rat7.] A double-headed 
rail with flanges on each side above and below, 
on the foot and tread ; hence like a capital I. 

S-ra ni an, s. & a. [Pers. Iran = Persia.] 
[Aryan.]* 

A. As svhst. : Of or belonging to Iran : as, 
the Iranian languages. 

B. As adj. : A native of Iran. 

Iranian languages, s. pi The Aryan 
ftfi distinguished from the Turanian languages. 

1-ras 91-b il’-1-ty, s. [Fr. irascibility, from 
irascible = irascible (q.v.); Sp. irascibilidad ; 
Ital irascibilita.) The quality orstate of being 
irascible or easily excited to anger; irritability. 
•• The irascibility of tbla class of tyrants.*— Rambler, 
No. 112. 

i-ras'-5l-ble, «. [Fr., from Lat. irascibilis, 

from irascor = to be angry ; Sp. irascible ; Ital. 
irascibile.] Easily excited to anger; choleric, 
hot-tempered, passionate, irritable. 

“ The hasty and somewhat irascible blacksmith.** 
LongfeUcnc : Evangeline, L a 

I-ras'-5i-ble-ness, s. [Eng. irascible ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being irascible ; irasci- 
bility. 

i-ras -91-bly, adr. [Eng. irascib(fe); -ly.] In 
an irascible, choleric, or passionate manner. 

I-rate‘, a. [Lat. iratus. pa. par. of irascor = 
to be angry.] Angry, enraged. 

ire, s. [O.Fr., from Lat. ira.] Anger, passion, 
rage, wrath, keen resentment. 

*• The ire of a despot ic king: 

F.ides forth upon destruction's wing." 

Scott: J farmion, iL 81. 

•ire' ful, * ire'-full, n. [Eng. ire; -ful(l).J 
Full of ire or anger ; angry, wrathful, enraged. 
"That ireful bastard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee." Shakesp. : Henry IV., iv. ft. 

* irc-ful-ly, nrfi\ [Eng. ireful; - ly .] In an 
ireful manner; with ire; angrily, wrathfully. 
** TrefuUy enraged, would needs to open arms." 

Drayton : Poly Olbion, %. 4. 

•‘ire' ful ness, s. [Eng. ireful; -ness.] Tlie 
quality nr state of being ireful ; ire, wrath, 
anger. 

" Through ircfulneuc and niahnease." — Ooldyng ; 
Ctrsir, fo. 2'H. 


l'-ren-areh, s. [Eirenarch.] 

I-re'-ne, s. [Gr.] 

1. Greek Myth. : The goddess of pence. 

2 . Astron.: An Asteroid, the fourteenth 
found. It was discovered by Hiud, on May 
19, 1851. 

*I-ren'-ic, *I-ren-ie-al, a. [Gr. eipTjvocos 
(cirentJtos) = pertaining to peace, peaceful : 
ecpTpTj (eir«nc) = peace.] Peaceful, pacific; 
promoting or tending to promote peace. 

l-rcn'-i-edn, s. [Gr. eiprjvocos (eirenikos).~\ 
[Irenic.] A proposition, scheme, or arrange- 
ment for the promotion and maintenance of 
peace, especially in the church. [Eirenicon.] 

ire -stone, 5. [Eng. irforc); -stone.] 

Min. : A general term for any hard rock. 

i-rf-an, a. [Eng. ir(is); *<in.] 

An«f. : Belonging to or in any way connected 
with the iris. 

** The Iris receives the irlan nerves."— ZJunyh'son. 

ir i-ar-te-a, a [Named after Juan Iriarte, 
a Spanish amateur botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Palms, tribe Arecere (q.v.). 
It consists of few species, all from South 
America. The hard outer wood of Iriartea 
caorrhua, the Pashinbe. or Paxiuba palm of 
Brazil, is brought to the United States and need 
in making umbrella handles. 

s. [Eng. Irish ; -ism.] An Irish- 
ism (q7v.) ; any Irish peculiarity of behaviour. 

l'-rid, s. [Lat. iris (gen it. i rid is) ; Gr. ?piy 
(iris), genit. IptSos (irirfos) = the rainbow ; the 
plants described under 2.] 

1. Old. Lang. : The circle round the pupil 
of the eye ; the iris. 

** Brown evra, with & fine benignant light In their 
iridtf—C. Bronte : Jane Eyre. ch. v. 

2 . Botany : 

(1) Sing. : A member of the Iridacere (q.v.). 

(2) PL : The name given l>y Lindley to the 
Iridacere (q.v.). 

I-rid-a'-5e-se, I-rid' c-se, *I'-rid-es, s.pl 
[Lat. iris (genit. tVidcs).] [IuiD.] 

Bot. : Irids. an order of Endogens, alliance 
Narcissales. It consists of herbs, or more 
rarely of undershmbs, with tuberous or 
ti broiis roots ; leaves generally eqnitant or 
distichous ; bracts spathaceous ; calyx and 
corolla adhereut or coloured ; petals three ; 
stamens three ; ovary three- cel led, many- 
seeded ; fruit capsular. Found at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the temperate parts of Europe 
and America, &c. 

I rid -ne-a, s. [Lat. iris, genit. irid(is ) ,* fern, 
adj. sing.* stiff, -cea.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rose-spored Algals, order 
Ceramiacere, sub-order Ceramere, family Nema- 
stomidre or Cryptonemiacere. Iridcra cdulis 
is sometimes called Dulse, though the genuine 
Scottish Dulse is Bhodomenia palmata. 

I'-rid al, a. [Lat. iris, genit. irul(is) = the 
rainbow ; Eng. adj. suff. -of.] Pertaiuing to 
or resembling the rainbow. 

I-rid-ee'-tome, s. [Gr. Ipi* (iris), genit. T pt$os 
( iridos ) = the rainbow, the iris, and cKrony (ck~ 
tome) = a cutting out: e« ( ek ) = out, and Teprw 
(temno) — to cut.] 

burg. : A knife for operations on the eye. 

I-rid-ec'-to my, a [Iridectome.] 

Surg. : The act or operation of cutting out 
a portion of the iris for the purpose of forming 
an aitificial pupiL 

ir-Id-es'-$en5e, 8. [As if from a Lat. * iri- 
de$o:n*, pr. par. of * iridesco = tn become like 
a rainbow; iris (genit. iridis) = a rainbow.] 
The quality or state of being iridescent; ex- 
hibition of colours like those of the rainbow. 

lr-Id-es’-^ent, a. [Iridescence.] Prismatic, 
rainbow-like ; exhibiting iridescence. 

** Here Oubbio'a workshops cl earn and glow 
Witb brilliant irideicent uyes." 

Long/ellour : Ker.imoL. 

1-rid-l-an, n. [Lat. iris , genit. i rid (is) = 
the rainbow ; Eng. adj. sutf. -<im] Fhrtaining 
to the rainbow. (Annandale.) 

l-rid-i 6-, pref. [Iridium.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

iridio-chlorides, s. pi. [Iridium.] 


jl rid-i o-seope, s. [Gr. tpi? (iris), genit. 
ipi& os (iridos) = a rainbow, the iris, and <TKoneu 
(skopco) = to see, to observe.] An optical in- 
strument which shows the inside of the eye, 
used to detect foreign substances and disease. 

I-rid'-i-um, s. [Gr. Tpis (irw)^ the rain bow, 
and eiaos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 

1. Chcm. : A tetrad metallic element, symbol 
Ir. ; atomic weight 19S ; discovered by Des- 
cotils in 1S03, and by Tennant in 1804, in the 
black powder which* remains when crude 
platinum is dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. This powder is an alloy of iridium and 
osmium, called iridosmine or osmiridinm. To 
separate the iridium from the alloy, the black 
powder is mixed with an equal weight of dTy 
sodium chloride, and heated to redness in a 
glass tube, throngh which a stream of moist 
chlorine gas is transmitted. The further end 
of the tube is connected with a vessel con- 
taining ammonia. Iridium chloride and os- 
mium chloride are formed : the former remains 
in the tube in combination with the sodium 
chloride, whilst the latter, being a volatile 
substance, is carried forward into the receiver 
where it is decomposed into osmic and hydro- 
chloric acids, which combine with the am- 
monia. The iridium and sodium chloride left 
in the tube is dissolved in water, mixed with 
an excess of sodium carbonate and evaporated 
to dryness. The residue, after ignition in a 
crucible, is reduced by hydrogen at a high 
temperature, and treated successively with 
water and concentrated hydrochloric aeid, by 
which all impurities are removed, and the 
metallic iridium left in a finely divided state. 
Iridium is a white, brittle, very hard metal, 
fusible, with great difficulty, in the flame of 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. It is insoluble in 
all acids, but when reduced by hydrogen at a 
red heat it oxidizes alowly and dissolves in 
nitro-hydrochloric acid, iridium forms four 
oxides — IrO, lro03, IrOg, and I1O3. The 
monoxide, or hypo-iridious oxide, IrO, is but 
little known. The sesquioxide, or iridious 
oxide, lr 2 0 3 . is unstable, having a great ten- 
dency to" absorb oxygen and become dioxide. 
The dioxide, or iridic oxide, IrO*, is the most 
easily pre pared and the most stable. It is 
prepared by boiling a solution of iridic chlo- 
ride with an alkali. The trioxide, or perirklic 
oxide, LO3, is unknown in the free state, but 
is found in combination with potash as a black 
crystalline powder, when iridium is fused with 
nitre. Iridium forms four chlorides — IrCl 
IrCL, IreCIs, and IrClj— but only two of them 
have been obtained in definite form— viz., the 
trichloride, or iridious chloride, IroCIg. and 
the tetrachloride, or iridic chloride, IrCl4. 
Iridious chloride combines with other metallic 
chlorides, forming compounds, called iridoso- 
chlorides, which are all olive-green pulveru- 
lent salts. Iridic chloride also unites with 
alkaline chlorides, forming iridio-chlorides, 
which are all of dark brown colour. There 
are three iodides of iridium analogous to the 
chlorides, and three sulphides analogous to 
the first three oxides. Iridic solutions give, 
with ammonium or potassium chloride, a crys- 
talline precipitate, which is distinguished from 
the platinum precipitate by its reddish-brown 
colour. 

2. Min. : The Native Iridium of Jamesou 
Is Iridosmine (q.v.). 

I - rid - os’- mine, s. [Mod. Lat. indium); 
asm(ium)* with sutt. -ine (Mi a.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An hexagonal opaque mineral of tin- 
white or light steel-gray colour and metallic 
lustre. Hard ness, 6 to 7 ; sp. gr., 19*30 to 
21*12. Compos.: iridium, 43*28 to 70*40 ; 
osmium, 17*20 to 40 85, &c. Found with 
platinum in Choco in South America, also in 
the Ural Mountains and in Australia. Varieties 
Newjanskite and Sisserskite. (Dana.) 

i~ris (pi. I-ri-dcs), s. [Lat. iris = Gr. Ipn 
(iris) = rainbow.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The rainbow. 

XL Technically: 

1. AnaL: The coloured portion of the eye 
surrounding the black central pupil. It con- 
sists of three layers, an anterior epithelial 
layer, a posterior layer of pigment called the 
uvea, and a middle fibrous layer. 

2. Bot. : The typical genus of the order 
Iridacere (q.v.). The perianth is regular, its 
segments unequal ; sepals large, stipulate, 
reflexed ; petals smaller, sub-erect, stipulate ; 
stigmas three, very broad, petaloid. About 
forty-eight are known, all from the north 
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temperate zone. Two are British, Iris Pscuda - 
corns, the Yellow Flag, common on river 
banks, canals, Ac., nod I. fatidissima, the 
Fetid Tree nr Boast-beef plant, with blue 
purple flowers, and occurring chiefly in chalk 
or limestone districts. Other species are e*- 
capes. Tho rousted 
seeds of /. Pwuda- 
corus are like coflee. 

It is a diuretie pur- 
gative aad emetic, ns 
are I. tuberosa, I. ver- 
sicolor, and I. verna. 

1 . Florentine fur- 
nishes the violet- 
scented orris-root, 
which is slightly 
stimulating. It is 
used in the prepara- 
tion of the sweet- 
scented otto of roses. 

/. ensata has been supposed to furnish the irisa 
root of India. Dr. Stewart says that it is used 
externally in the treatment of rheumatism. In 
Clmniba the root and leaves are given in fever. 
The purple flowers of /. germanica and I. si&i- 
ricn, treated with lime, furnish a green colour. 
I . sibirica is anti-syphilitic; I. fatidissima is 
said to be a cure for scrofula. 

The Peacock Iris is the genus Yieus- 
seuxin, the Scorpion Iris I. ahita, and the 
BtmkeVhend Iris /. tuberose , or Hermodactylus 
tvhrrosiis . Tlie name iris is given to the genus 
because of the variety and beauty of the 
colours in the flowers. 

3. Astron. : [Astedoid, 7J. 

Iris diaphragm, s. 

Optics: A contractile diaphragm, simulat- 
ing the action of the natural iris, to regulato 
the size of the aperture in a microscope 
through which light passes. 

Iris disease, s. A skin disease (herpes 
iris), appearing generally on the back of the 
bands, and especially atfccting children and 
fair women. It extends in a radiated manner 
In dilferent shades of red, whence the name 
Iris. 

iris root, 8 . 

Pot. <t Comm . ; The same ns Orris-root 
(q.v.). 

• l'-ris-at ed, a. [Eng. iris; -alcd.) Ex- 
hibiting the prismatic colours ; resembling 
the rainbow. 

I’ -ri scope, s. [Or. !pi« (irfs) = tho rainbow, 
and GKO-new ( skope.o ) = to behold.] 

Mnch. : An instrument invented by I)r. 
Reade for exhibiting the prismatic colours. 
It consists of a plate of polished black glass, 
having its surface smeared with a solution of 
soap, and dried by wash-leather. If the breath 
be directed through a tube upon the glass, the 
vapour will be deposited in coloured rays. 


Its strength mainly within that province of 
Ireland. Us members are mostly descended 
from the Scotch Presbyterians, who came 
over by Invitation of James !., between 1(501? 
and 1012, to colonize Ulster. [I uihh Society.) 
The Church still remains identical in doctrine 
with the Scottish Establishment. In 1072 
Charles II. conferred upon its members a small 
M Regium Donum ” (Royal Gift). This having 
lapsed, was revived by William III. in Kino, 
and continued till the passing of the Irish 
Church Act in 1S7I. Compensation was given 
by the Act to the then living ministers en- 
titled to the gift. By the spontaneous transfer- 
ence of this money to the synod, the nucleus 
of a s listen tat ion fund was obtained, and soon 
considerably developed by voluntary contribu- 
tions. By the census of 1SS1 the Presby- 
terians in Ireland amounted to 4S5.503, the 
vast majority belonging to the Irish Presby- 
terian Church. In that year it had 30 presby- 
teries, 021 ministers, 557 congregations, 10:3, 54$ 
communicants, 78,820 families. 8,514 Sunday- 
school teachers, and 87,047 Sun day- scholars. 
It raised for all religious and charitable pm> 
poses £140,740. 

Irish Society, s. 

Hist. : A committee of citizens belonging to 
twelve London Companies, invited by James I. 
in 1(313 to take part in cultivating the confis- 
cated lands in Ulster, which, to the extent 
of 511,405 acres, had become vested in the 
Crown. The society in largo measure built 
Londonderry, though walls and bastions had 
been erected there ns early as 1609. They 
largely colonized the couctty of the same name, 
which was bestowed in honour of the twelve 
London companies. The full title of the 
society is tho Honourable Irish Society. 

Irish- whin, s. II risk-furze.] 

ir'-ish -ism, s. [Eng. Irish ; -/m.] A mode 
of expression or idiuw peculiar to the Irish ; 
an iricism. 

ir'-ish -man. s. I Eng. Irish, ond man.] A 
native or naturalized inhabitant of Ireland. 

* Ir'-ish-ry, s. [Eng. Irish ; -ry.) Tho prnplo 
of Ireland, as opposed to tho English settlers, 
known as the Euglishry. 

“ Cl loosing rather to trust the winds ami waves than 
the exasperated /riihry.'~ Macaulay : Hut. Eny., ch. 
Xii. 

lr'-lte, s. [Lnt. iris = Gr. Tpiv (iris) = tlie rain- 
Low ; sufl. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Chromate (q.v.). 

l-ri’-tis, i-rid-l'-tis, s. [Gr. W (iris), gen it. 
lpi£o« (irtdns); sulf. -itis (q.v.).] 

Path.: Inflammation of the iris, accom- 
panied by vascularity, change in colour and 
appearance, irregularity and immobility of 
the pupil, with a visible and varying amount 
of lymph deposited in, on, and round tho iris. 



i -ri8cd,«. [Eng. iris; -rd.) Containing col- 
ours like those of the rainbow. 

Jtr’-ish, n. A [A.S. yrisc.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to Ireland or its inhabitants ; 
like an Irishman. 

•• Thoite early colon who wore proverbially wild to 
have become more IrUh than Iritihmen ." — •Macaulay : 
JIM. Eny., cli. xll. 

2. Pertaining to the Highlands of Scotland. 
(Erse.) 

B. ds 5u6sfaw<iye : 

1. A native of Ireland ; In tho pi., the people 
of Ireland. 

2. The Irish language. 

* 3. An old game resombllng backgammon. 
Irish Church, s. [Church ok Ireland.] 
Irish-olk, s. [Elk.] 

Irish-olm, s. 

Hot. : Ulmus montana nigra. 

Irish famine fever, t. [Famine-fever.] 
Irish furze, s. 

Pot. : UUx str ictus. 

Irish heath, $. 

Hot. : Menziesia polifalia. 

Irish moss, *. [Caraoheen.) 

Irish Presbyterian Church, ». 

Kcctesiol. it Ch. Hist. : A Presbyterian Church, 
formerly called tho Synod of Ulster, ns having 


* irk, * irk-en, * yrko, * lrk-yn, v.t. A i. 
[Sw. yrlca = to urge, to press, from tho same 
root as tcorA* and urge.] 

A, Trans . ; To tire ; to weary ; to bo Irk- 
some or wearisome to. (Now only used im- 
personally.) 

“It Irks, high Dame, my nobio Lord*, 

'On lust ladye fair to draw their HW»»nU.“ 

Ncotl ; Lay nf th« LaK Muulrd, Iv. 21. 

B. Intruns. : To grow or becomu tired or 
weary. 

“To prerho *Uo thon my^ht nut yrkef — ilyro : In • 
ttructloni/vr Hnrith Hrkttt, t>l<k 


irk’-somo, * yrkc-eorac, a. [Eng. irk; 
-some.] 


1. Wearisome, tiring, tedious; tire some by 
long continuance or repetition. 


“No higher rocompcuco they *rok 
Than honeat maintenance, by irluome toll 
Full oft procurod." 

Wordxuorth : Excursion, bk. vilt. 


* 2. Sorrowful, aad, weary. 


* 3. Weary; tired. 

M Erkrtumr of life fitul too Jonc llnprlntr nlRbl.* 

Sjmtuer ; E. <J., 1. II. A. 


Irk'-somc ly, * irk’ som iy, adv. [Eng. 
irksome; •/?/.] In nu Irksome, tedious, weari- 
some nr tiresome manner. 


'* A bur of iron so Irktomly long."— (/mini bin, So. 143. 


irk -somo-nOss, • yrke som ncsso, 

|Eng. irksome ; -nm] Tho quality or Ktnte of 
lalng Irksome ; tcdloiiKiie.sa, wcnrlaoincm 
" Tbo Mint wenrtm'M of a iiilml mttlM l.y 

rwirntiiieiit.'— Helds ; On <A« Acttrs /••>nvrj, 

ch. v, 


iron (as z-ern;, *lrcn, *yren, ‘yreno, 
' yron. * ynm, * yzen, 5 . & a. [A.S.. as 

s ubs L, tren, yrtn , iv'a, 1 rsern, as sdj., trea, 
yren, isen, isern ; O. S. isam ; O. II. Ger. ttarn, 
tsaa, tsen; M. H. Ger. I sen ; N. II. Gcr. risen ; 
Dut. ysen ; Goth, eisnm ; Icel. jfrrn ; Dan. k 
Bw. jem ; Ir. iarron, farran, inrun ; Gael., 
as subst., iaruDin, ianurc/t, us sdj., taTiiinii, 
iaruttch ; Wcl. haiorn ; Ann. Twnum.) 

A. substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IL 5. 

(2) An article made of Iron ; epee:., one for 
ironing clothes. 

2. Fig. : Anything strong, hard, or unyielding. 

II. Technically: 

1. Pot.: A minute quantity of ferric oxide, 
Feo Gj, is necessary to the healthy growth of 
plants. 

2. Chan. : Ferrum, a metallic tetrad ele- 
ment, symbol Fe, atomic weight 50*, sp. grav. 
of pure iron 7*8. I run occurs nearly pure 
or alloyed with nickel in meteorites, hut 
is generally found in combination with oxy- 
gen mid as a carbonate. It is widely diffused 
in rocks, and often forms tbs chief colouring 
matter of clays and sands. It also occurs 
combined with sulphur. The chief ores ujed 
for the manufacture of iron are Magnetite, 
Haematite, Brown oxide, Spathic ore, and 
Clay ironstone. The ore is first calcined, to 
expel tlie water and carbonic acid and most of 
the sulphur, and to convert the oxides to 
peroxide, which prevents the waste of iron in 
tlie form of slag. The calcined ore is then 
smelted, with the addition of coke and lime- 
stone ; the limestone unites with tho silica 
present and funns a fusible slag, whilst the 
oxide of iron is reduced by the action of the 
carbon monoxide. [Blast - furnace.] The 
iron thus obtained is called cast or pig iron, 
and is very impure. Pure irou is 1 rc pared by 
placing four parts of tine iron wire, cut in 
pieces, and one part of black oxide of iron in 
a Hessian crucible, and covering it with a 
mixture of white amid, lime, and potassium 
carbonate in tho proportions used f»«r glass- 
making ; a cover is then closely applied and 
the crmiblc exposed to a very high tempera- 
ture. Iron is a soft, tough, tenacious, malle- 
able, ductile, white metal, not acted upon by 
dry air; but it rusts in moist air containing 
carbonic acid, forming a hydrate of thesesqui- 
oxidc. When heated to redness in tlienu, it 
Is coated with black magnetic oxide, Fe-jOj. 
It burns in oxygen gus, black oxide being 
formed. Red-hot iron decomposes water, hy- 
drogen being given off Iron is magnetic; it 
is soluble in dilute hydrochloric tieid and la 
dilute sulphuric iicid with evolution of hydro- 
gen. Iron unites with oxygen, forming fer- 
rous oxide FcU and ferric oxide !•>•>( > 3 . Inter- 
mediate oxides arc also known. Tho salts of 
iron have already been described. The al- 
chemists represented it by tho symbol of 
Mars <5. [I'Ennous, FEuntc, Wrought iron, 
Stkkl.] 

3. (IruK: Iron is widely diffused through 
the rocks. M.my are coloured red by its 
oxides. It Is also deposited from ferruginous 
springs. [Iron-ore; Bna InoN-oriE.] 

4. Hist. : Iron is mentioned in the Bible as 
early as Gen. iv. 22. Tubal Cain is described 
ns having been an “ instructor of every artificer 
in brass (copper) anil Iron.” On tho sepulchres 
of tho Egyptian Thebes, botchers are del letcd 
os sharpening their kuivcs oil a round bar of 
metal which, fYoin being blue, is assumed to 
bo iron. Thu steel weapons hi the Dine of 
Ramuses III. nru nlso painted blue. There 
are with them ths representations of bronzo 
weapons, which nro painted ml. [Ikon Aoe 
(2).] Iron oro is sahl to have been discovered 
in .Mount Ida about n.c. MOO. The Romans 
early knew it. There Is so much iron ore in 
India that It must hive been known from 
remote times. Iron mines came Into operation 
In Britain n.r. M, and still continue highly 
productive. The l ulled Btntes is exceedingly 
rich In iron, which bus for ni«ny years been 
largely mined In Pennsylvania, while now a 
large product Is yielded by the mines uf Michi- 
gan, West \irginiii, Alabama, ntul s< ine oilier 
states. In M isstmri w hole liamiiiiiths nf iron 
nr<* exist. Its produriii'i) from the ores bits been 
largely Increased by Ihe substitution of coal ter 
wood as I ml and the employ incut of 1 lie hot blast 
furnaces. The Itesseiner pn»ce«i of coiner ting 
ermle iron Into steel was discovered In 1W0. 
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5. Min. : Native iron occurs in masses or 
smaller portions in meteorites. It is nearly 
pure, still it contains one to twenty per cent, 
of nickel with traces of cobalt, manganese, 
tin, copper, chromium, phosphorus, <tc. Whe- 
ther unmeteoric native iron exists is doubtful. 
Specimens of ore so pure as to admit of direct 
forging into horseshoes have been mined at 
Shepherd's Mountain, in the Iron Mountain 
district of Missouri, U.S. [Meteor»te.] 

6. Pharm. : In the lioematin or colouring 
matter of the blood per cent, is iron. 
When anamiia occurs, the administration of 
iron is of much use. It acts also on the 
nervous system. It often, however, causes 
constipation, and sometimes also stains the 
tongue and the teeth. It maybe given in the 
form of reduced iron lozenges, saccharine 
carbonate of iron, compound mixture of iron, 
a pill of carbonate of iron, iodide of iron, &c. 

U (1) Iron Alum = Halotrieliite ; Iron and 
Manganese Tungstate = Wolfram ; Iron Anti- 
monial Sulphnret = Berthierite ; Iron Apatite 
£=• Zwieselite ; Iron Arsenate = (1) Pharmacosi- 
derite, (2) Scorodite ; Iron Arsenide = Lolin- 
gite; Iron Borate = Ludwigite or Lagonite ; 
Iron Carbonate = Chalybite or Siderite ; Iron 
Chromate = Chromite ; Iron Gymnite = Hy- 
drophite ; Iron Magnetic Oxide = Magnetite; 
Iron Phosphate = (1) Vivianite, (2) Ludlamite ; 
Iron Pyrites = Pyrites, or Pyrite (q.v.) ; Iron 
Sesqnioxide = (1) Haematite, (2) Gothite, (3) 
Limonite, (4)Turgite; Iron Silicate = Lievrite ; 
Iron Sinter = Pitticite ; Iron Sulphate = Mel- 
anterite ; Iron Sulphide = (1) Pyrites, (2)Mar- 
casite, (3) Pyrrhotite ; Iron Tungstate = Wol- 
fram ; Iron Vitriol = Melanterite. 

(2) Carburet of Iron = Graphite ; Chloride of 
Iron = Molysite ; Columbate of Iron = Tanta- 
lite ; Cupreous Arsenate or Arseniate of Iron 
= Scorodite ; Diarsenate of Iron = Pitta- 
cite ; Magnetic Iron-ore = Magnetite; Meteoric 
or Native Iron [11. 5] ; Olagist Iron = Haema- 
tite : Oxalate of Iron = Humboldtine ; Oxide 
of Iron = Haematite ; Oxydulated Iron = Mag- 
netite ; Iron Sulphate = Melanterite ; Tanta- 
late of Iron = Tantalite ; Titaniferous Iron = 
Menaccanite. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Made of iron ; consisting to a 
greater or lesser extent of iron. 

2. Figuratii'ely : 

(1) Resembling iron in hardness. [Iron- 
•ound.] 

"Though aged, he was so iron of limb. 

Few of our youth could cope with him." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxt . 

(2) In hardness and inflexibility. 

•* While Erin yet 
Strove 'gainst the Saxon's iron bit." 

Scott ; Bokeby, iv. 6. 

(3) In heaviness ; in mental duluess. [Iron- 

itteo] 

" Him Death's iron sleep oppressed." Philipx. 

(4) In power of endurance, in permanence. 

(5) In absence of feeling. 

(6) In wickedness. [Iron- age, I.] 

(7) In wretchedness. 

T (1) In irons : With iron fetters on the 
hands, the feet, or both. 

(2) To have many irons in the fi re : To carry 
oat many projects at the same time. 

Iron age, s. 

]. Class. Mythol. : The last of the four great 
ages of the world described by Hesiod, Ovid, 
&c. It was supposed to be characterized by 
abounding oppression, vice, and misery. 

2. Scientific archceol. : Ao age, the third in 
succession, in which weapons and many other 
implements began to be made of iron, stone 
having been used for these purposes in the first, 
and bronze in the second. As the advancement 
of each tribe or people is not necessarily at the 
aame rate as that of their neighbours, the 
Iron Age probably did not begin everywhere 
simultaneously. In Denmark, and perhaps 
some of the adjacent regions, it may have 
commenced about the Christian era. 

iron bark, iron-bark tree, $. 

Bot. : (1) Various Eucalypti : E. rcsinifera , 
E. leucoxylon , E. melanophloia, &c. ; (2) Sider- 
•xylon. 

iron block, s . A tackle-block with ao 
iron shell and strap. 

iron- boat, s. A boat made of iron sheets, 
riveted together. 

iron-bottle, s. An iron bottle with a 


I ecrew-plng, "for holding quicksilver. It is 
made by s waging and drawing from a disc of 
tough wrought-iron. After being brought by 
swaging to the form of an open-ended cylinder, 
it is put on a steel mandrel and driven through 
holes of decreasing dimensions till it becomes a 
long cylinder. The neck is pressed and twisted 
iuto shape, and fitted with a screw-atopper. 

iron-bound, a. 

I. Lit. : Bound with iron. 

2. Fig. : Surrounded or bounded with rocks : 
as, an iron-bound shore. 

iron-cage, 5. 

Hist. : A cage of iron for the confinement of 
criminals. Louis XI. of France imprisoned 
the Cardiual de Balue in one of eight feet 
square for an act of treachery and ingrati- 
tude; and, by one account, Timur similarly 
treated the Sultan Bayazid 1., after taking 
him captive. 

iron-cased, a. Cased with iron ; iron- 
clad. 

iron-chamber, s. 

Puddling: That portion of the puddling- 
furnace in which the iron is worked ; the re- 
verberatory-chamber, the charge-chamber. 

iron chlorides, s.pl. [Ferric-chloride; 
Ferrous-chloride.] 

iron-cross, s. A cross of iron. 

«![ Order of the Iron Cross : 

Her. it Hist. : A Prussian order of knight- 
hood, instituted in 1813. 

iron-crown, s. a crown of gold set with 
jewels, made origin- 
ally for the kings of 
Lombardy, and de- 
riving its came from 
the fact that it en- 
closed within its 
round a circlet of 
iron, said to have IRON -CROWN, 

been forged from one 

of the nails used in the crucifixion of n Vrist 
It was supposed to confer upon the holder 
sovereignty over all Italy. 

«; Napoleon I. was crowned with it at 
Milan on May 26, 1S05. 

iron-earth, s. [Blue iron-earth.] 

iron-fiddle, $. A number of pieces of 
iron wire, of different lengths, fixed at one 
end, by whose vibration notes are produced. 
(Rossi ter.) 

iron-fisted, a. Close-fisted, niggardly, 
covetous, miserly. 

iron founder, a, One who makes iron 
castings. 

iron-foundry, iron-foundery, s. A 

place where iron castings are made. 

* iron-framed, a. Made or framed of 
iron ; hardy. 

iron- froth, s. 

Min. : A variety of Htenaatite. 

iron-furnace, s . 

Metal. : A furnace in which iron-ore or the 
metal is exposed to heat. The purposes and 
construction are various. 

iron-glance, s. 

Min. : A crystallized variety of Hematite. 
Called also Specular Iron (q.v.). 

iron gray, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Of a grayish hue, approximating 
to the colour of freshly-fractured iron. 

B, As siibst. : A gray hue, approximating to 
the colour of freshly-fractured iron. 

* iron-handed, a. Harsh, severe, cruel. 

iron-hat, a. 

Old armour: A headpiece of iron, made in 
the form of a hat, and worn from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century ; a steel- hat. 

iron-hearted, a. Hard-hearted, harsh, 
unfeeling, cruel. 

'• Think, ye masters iron-hearted. 

Lolling At your jovial boards." 

Cowper : O' eg r o' t Complaint. 

iron-horse, s. 

]. A railway-engine. 

2. A bicycle, or other velocipede. 

" .Mr. S. started on his third day's journey of the 650 
miles ride ou his * iron-Korte.' "—Echo. Oct. 29, 1875. 
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iron-iodide, s. 

]. Che iTt . : Fej or Felg. 

2. Pharm. : It may be made into a syrup 
and a pilL Given ia scrofula, phthisis. <fec. 

iron-liquor, s. Acetate of iron ; used u 
a mordaut i»y dyers and calico-printers. 

iron-lord, s. A great ironmaster. 

iron-man, s. 

Cotton-manuf. : A name applied to the self- 
acting mule invented in IS25 by Roberts, of 
Manchester. 

iron-mask, & 

Hist. : A mask, not really of iron, but of black 
velvet, worn by a mysterious state prisoner in 
France in the seventeenth century. Who he 
was is an unsolved historical problem. 

iron natrolite, s. 

Min. : A dark-green, opaque variety of Na- 
trolite, having a fourth of the alumina replaced 
by oxide of iron. 

iron-ochre, s. 

Min. : A variety of Hematite. 

iron-ore, s. 

Min. : Various minerals containing so Iar«p 
an amount of iron iu their composition as to 
be suitable for smelting. The chief are haema- 
tite, limonite, and clay-ironstone, which occur 
in extensive deposits in various parts of the 
world. 

H Argillaceous Iron -ore = Clay Ironstone 
(q.v.) ; Arsenicated Iron-ore = Pharmucosi- 
derite ; Axotomous Irou-ore = Menaccanite ; 
for Bog Iron-ore, see Bog ; Brown Iron-ore = 

(1) Limonite, (2) Gothite ; Calcareous Iron- 
ore = Siderite ; Clay Iron-ore = Clay Iron- 
stone ; Green Iron-ore = Dufrenite ; Jaspery 
Iron-ore — a jaspery-looking red variety of 
Clay Ironstone, and Lenticular Iron-ore oua 
with minute flattened concretions ; Magnetic 
Iron-ore - Magnetite ; Micaceous iron-ore = 
Haematite; Ochreous Iron-ore =(1) Haema- 
tite, (2) Gothite ; Octahedral Iron-ore = Mag- 
netite ; Pitchy Iron-ore = Pitticite ; Red Iron- 
ore = Haematite ; Sparry Irou-ore = Siderite ; 
Specular Iron-ore = Haematite ; Titaniferous 
Iron-ore = Menaccanite. (Dana.) 

iron-paper, s. A name given to ex- 
tremely thin sheet-iron, which lias been rolled 
thinner than the finest tissue-paper. 

iron-pipe, s. A pipe or tube made of 
iron. 

iron-pyrites, s. [Menaccanite.] 

Maguetic Iron-pyrites = (1) Pyrrhotite, 

(2) Troilite ; Prismatic, or White Iron-pyritea 
= Marcasite. 

iron-rations, s. pi. This term is applied 
to the supplies taken and carried by the troopa 
themselves on service beyond the sea, when 
detached from their transport. The ordinary 
iron rations for two days should be 2 lbs. of 
preserved meat and 2 lbs. of biscuits, supple- 
mented in such a manner as circumstances 
admit. (Voyle.) 

iron-rutile, s. 

Min. : The ferriferous variety of Rutile 
(q-v.). 

iron-sand, s. 

Min.: (1) Menaccanite; (2) Magnetite. 

iron-sheathed, n. Sheathed or cased 
in iron ; iron-cased, ironclad. 

iron-shod, a. Shod with iron, 
iron-shrub, s, 

Bot. i Sauvagesia erecta. 
iron - sulphates, s.pl. [Ferric -bul* 
ph ate ; Ferrous-sulphate.] 
iron - sulphides, s. pi. [ F f, r r ous-s ud* 

PH1DE.] 

iron-tree, s. 

Bot. : (1) Siderodendron, (2) Parrot ia pension. 

iron-weed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Vcrnonia. 

* iron-witted, ft. Unfeeling, insensible, 

" I will couverse with iron-uritted fools." 

Shakesp, : Bichard III., Iv. &. 

iron (as i'-ern), v.t. [Iron, s.] 

1 . To furnish or arm with iron. 

2. To shackle or fetter with irons ; to hand- 
cuff. 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 

Syrian, *©, ce = o ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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3. To smooth with a smooth itigMron. 

M I.Utle starched Johnny Crown rtt hln elbow he found, 
lit* cmviit-ntrlng new ironed .* 

Bochetler ; Trial of the Poets for the Bnyt, 

iron did (Iron as I -ern), s. A «. lEng. 
Iron, and chid.] 

A. As subst. : The system of plating ships 
with iron was first tried on some of the French 
floating batteries used at Kinbarn in 1855 ; 
but, though the results were satisfactory, no 
advance was made until 1S5S, when the French 
again took the lead with the “ Gloire," but 
were quickly followed by the first English 
armoured vessels of the “Warrior” class, to 
which were added, to strengthen the Ironclad 
fleet, altered wooden line-of- battle ships, such 
as the “ Royal Alfred," which were cut down 
and plated. All the early vessels wera con- 
structed of wood, but the later specimens have 
been built of iron framing, and few of t tie 
modern ships tiro alike. None of the early 
iron-clads mentioned were tested in nctual war- 
fare, the find battle of iron-clads taking place 
between flic Monitor nnd Merrimnc, in tho 
early days of our Civil War. The test here 
applied demonstrated that the days of wooden 
war-ships were at an end, and this fact was 
still further indicated by later events of the 
Civil War. Since its close the nations of Europe 
hnve been busy building iron-clad vessels, of 
various patterns, and increasing the thickness 
of protective armor, ns the power of rifled 
cannon increased. From war vessels with 3 
or 4 inches of iron casting, tho thickness lias 
gradually increased, until vessels are now afloat 
with protective armor 24 inches thick, and with 
turrets plated with 36 inches of iron. Costly 
experiments of thia kind were entered Into by 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Ac., v hi le the 
1'uited Mates held aloof, quietiy watching the 
products of European i avy yards as one by one 
they were rendered of questionable value by 
the rapidly increasing iietratixo power of 
the great cannon m.w produced. About ten 
3 cars ago this country actively began to build 
a new navy, and bus now afloat a fleet of iron- 
clads of the finest description yet made, and 
steedjly growing in numbers. In armoring 
these vessels some highly useful lessons have 
been learned. Steel replaced Iron; and when 
it was found that even a great thickness of 
steel was incapable of resisting tbe power of 
mir great rifled guns, new experiments were 
made, resulting in tho production of a nickel - 
steel, of remarkable resisting powers, and of 
methods of hardening tho surface of plates so 
eflectivo that for tho present the armor has 
won the battle, some of tho newly-built 
American iron-clads being impenetrable by the 
ball of any cannon now in existence. Tho 
term iron-clnd hss now largely become a 
misnomer. Not only are many of tho vessels 
so entitled built of steel, but steel 1ms replaced 
iron generally in their armor, hence the 
phrase steel-clad has become u more correct 
designation. The monitor iden which played 
sc* interesting a part in our Civil War, lias 
largely gono out of use, tho unseawortliy 
character of the low-decked monitors being a 
serious defect in their navigation. Tho original 
monitor went to tho bottom in a storm. 

B. As adj. : Armour-plated ; strengthened 
with plates of iron to resist artillery. 

Iron cr, (Iron as I -ern), s. [Eng. iron, v. ; 
-rr.) One who irons. 

* Iron flint (Iron as I'-ern), $. (Eng, iron , 
and Jlint.] 

Min,: Ferruginous quartz. 

Iron h6ad^ (Iron as I cm), *. pi. (Eng. 
iron, and kiwis. ] 

Hot.: Centaurca nigra. 

1-r8n to, I ron' le-al, a. [Fr. ironique, 
from Low Eat. iron levs, from Or. o’pwrococ 
(eirdnikos) = dissembling ; Itnl. A Sp. ironico.] 

1. Pertaining to, containing, or of the 
nature of irony ; saying ono thing ami mean- 
ing another. 

"The ton** which Niebuhr calls fronfc’af U rather 
that f.f indtltcrcncc and uncertainly."— fxtelt: Vred. 
/■'» rty Homan JJUt. (IMA), t. 252. 

2. Addicted to or using Irony. 

1-ron ic ftl ly, adv. [Eng. ironical; dy.] 
In an Ironical manner ; with Irony, 

l rSn' Io al noss, s. [Eng. ironical; -dmj,] 
The quality or state of being Ironical. 

iron ing (iron ns i-ora), pr. par., a., A s. 

IIhon, v.) 


A. A B, As pr. par. dt parlicip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of smoothing clothes, 
Ae., with an iron. 

ironing-board, «. 

Domestic: A board for laundry Ironing, 
sometimes having a special sliapc, as tor 
shirt-fronts, Ac. [SLEKVE-noAnD.J 

ironing lathe, s. 

I [at -making : A machine having mandrels 
carrying blocks on which hats aro mounted 
for ironing. 

ironing-machine, s. A machine for 
ironing clothes, Ac. Specific forms are made 
for laundry work, for hat-ironing, for hosiery, 
and for tailors. 

*iron-ish (Iron as I'-ern), a. (Eng. tron; 
-ish.] Somewhat resembling iron. 

” Some, who did thrust a i>robe or llttlo atlck Into a 
chink of the cultln, which bringing out some motsturo 
with It, found it of ou ironith tuata."— Wood .* Athena) 
0. zon. i John Colet. 

* I'-ron-ist, s. (Eng. iron(y) ;-ist.] One given 
to using irony ; one who deals in irony. 

•'To Bend to the metaphorlst for Ills allegories, to 
the ironic for his sarcasms, &c ."— Marti nut Bcrlb- 
lerut: Art of & inking, ch. xliL 

iron maa-ter (iron as i cm), s. [Eng. 
iron, and master.] A manufacturer of iron. 

iron mon-gcr (iron as I'-ern), *. [Eng. 
iron , and monger.] Ono who deals in iron 
wares or hardware. 

"Obvious In the shops of blacksmiths, locksmiths’ 
gunsmiths, cutlers, clocknuikers, ironmonger t, mid 
others.' —Hoyle ; Il'orLi, 111. 485. 

If The Ironmongers' Company is one of the 
London City Companies. It was incorporated 
by Edward IV. in 1463. 

iron mon gcr-y (iron as I'-ern), s. [Eng. 
ironmonger; *i/.] lronwnrc; hardware; such 
iron goods as are usually kept for sale iu 
shops. 

iron mould (iron as I'-ern), s. [Eng. 
iron, and mould.] A spot on cloth caused by 
iron rust. 

iron-mould (iron as i'-ern), v.t. [Iiion- 
moulu, «.] To spot or stain cloth, Ac., by 
touchiug it with iron rust. 

* iron sick (iron as I’-ern), a. [Eng. iron, 
and sick.] 

Naut. : A term applied to a ship when the 
bolts and nails lmve become so corroded or 
eaten with rust that she begins to leak. 

iron sldo (Iron as I’-ern), s. [Eng. Iron, 
and sate.] Originally one of the veteran 
soldiers of Cromwell's army ; a hardy veteran. 

iron-smith (iron ns I - cm), s. [Eng. iron , 
and smith.] One who works in iron, as a 
blacksmith, locksmith, Ac, 

Iron stono (Iron as I’-ern), s. [Eng. iron, 
and sfoae.l 

Min.: A “atone" or mineral into the com- 
position of which iron largely enters. 

If (1) For Clay Ironstone, sea Clay. 

(2) Blue Clay lronstono = Vivlanita ; 
Brown Clay Ironstone exists In compact 
masses, or In concretionary nodules ; it may 
be pisolitic or oolitic. (Dana.) 

ironstone china, s. Ono of tho con- 
tributions of Wedgwood to the ceramic ait. 
The materials of tho Million Ish ho ware uro 
calcined Hints nnd clay. Tho Hints are burned 
in kilns, and then, while hot, plunged Into 
water, by which they me cracked through 
their whole substance. They are then ground 
with water, in nulls resembling the urrastra, 
to the consistence of cream. The clay, from 
Dorsetshire nml Devonshire, is mixed with 
water, and in this state, as well as thu Hint, 
is passed through lino sieves to se para to tho 
grosser particles. The Hint and clay are now 
mixed by measure, and the mixture Is paased 
again through a sieve for better lucnr|»nr(itiori. 
Iu this state it is culled slip, Is evaporated to 
a proper consistence, nml tempered in the 
pug-mill. Cups, pots, lamina, and other round 
articles are turned rough on the horizontal 
potter’s-wheel, and when half dried are again 
turned in a lathe. They lire then fully dried 
hi a stove, and polished up with coarse paper. 

iron ware (Iron ns i ern), s. (Eng. iron, 
and ten re.) Tools, utensils, Ae., made of iron. 


Iron wood (iron ns I'-ern), #. lEng. iron, 
and wood . ] 

Dot. : (1) SIderoxylon (Loudon); (2) various 
apeclea of Diospyroi (ebony) ; (3) Mctrosulcros 
vera. Tliat of North America (1) Ostrya vir - 
ginica t and (2) Carpinus amcricana; that of 
Jamaica Erythroxylon artolatum ; that of New 
South Wales Argyrodcndron trifoliatum ; that 
of Tasmania, Xotelcca ligustrina. Bastard 
iron wood is Xanthcrylon Ptcrota, Black iron- 
wood Oita undulata, and White Vepris lancco- 
lata. ( Trcus. of Bnl.) 

"After this I lnnde a great heavy pe*t1e or beater of 
the wood called iron ukkaL"— Defoe : /Sobinton Cniio*. 
pt. L 

iron work (iron as i'-ern), «. [Eng. iron, 

and work.] 

1. Anything made of iron; a general term 
for those parts of a structure, vessel, carriago, 
Ac., which are made of iron. 

"The smashing of some of the frooieorJt, and th* 
complete disablement of the steamer.''— Daily AVtcr. 
August 26, 1884. 

2. (PL): An establishment where Iron Is 
manufactured, wrought, or cast into heavy 
work, as cannons, rails, Ac. 

iron- wort (iron as I’-ern), s. (Eng. iron, 
and wort.] 

Dot. : (1) Siderites ; (2) (Jalcopsis Ladanum. 
^ Yellow ironwort : 

Bot . : Galeopsis villosa . 

iron y (iron as i-ern), a. [Eng. iron; -y.) 

1. Made or consisting of iron; containing 
iron. 

"Tho irony particles carried olT."— Woodttxtrd : On 
PottUt. 

2. Resembling iron in any of its qualities or 
characteristics ; as, an irony taste. 

I'-ron-y, s. (Fr. ironic, from Lat. ironia, 
from Gr. elpumeui (erojwiu) = dissimulation, 
iron)', from tipuv (cirdw) = a dissembler; 
properly the pr. par. of el pw (eirv) = to speak ; 
i>p., Port., A 1 tail. irouia.J A mode of speech 
in which tho meaning is contrary to the words. 
The intention is mildly to ridicule undue pre- 
tensions or absurd statements while nominally 
accepting them unquestionably. 

"In Plato's comedy there ts almost always soma 
uuder-cnrroiit of bitterness; It Is irony, not joyous* 
ueas.“— Lewet: UUtary of Philosophy, i. 207. 

* ir' ous, a. [Eng. i/<c); -ous.] Angry, wrath* 
tul, choleric, passionate. 

" An iroue man, God send him litel mkht*' 

Chaucer ; C. 5'., 7.597. 

" Irp, * lrpo, s. (Etvm. doubtful.) A grimace; 
a contortion of the body. 

" From SivmJnh shrugs, French faces, smirks. Ir/n, 
and nil ntfcctcd liumours."— Hen Jonton: Cynthlat 
livvcU, V. It. 

* irp, adv. [Irp, s.] With grimaces or con- 
tortions. 

"Midntatne your station, hrlsku and fr;>e.**— Ben 
Jonton : Cynthlat He wit. Ill 5. 

ir rd'-dl-an90, ir-ra'-di an 93?, s. [rAt. 

i rnulians , pr. pr. of imuiio — to irradiate 
(q.v.).j 

1. Tho quality or state of being irradinut: 
the act of irradiating; emission of rays of 
light upon any object. 

" Ix>ve not the heavenly spirits, and hour their lovs 
Kx press they 7— by looks only, or do they mix 
Jr rad tit nee f" Mtlton: P. L„ Mil. «17. 

2. That which irradiates or renders lrr»- 
diant ; that which is irradiated. 

" Supreme Irradlnnre/ sin-ed the distant ray ; 

Far spciil the dawn of Iby Uiterual da>.* 

JJrooKe : Cmrertal Beauty, bk. vL 

* Ir-rd'- di ant, a, (IaI. irradinns, pr. par. 
of frrudio.J* lauittlng beams of light; irra- 
diating. 

“So bright the lamptd night. Itie constant moon, . . . 
Oft thro" tho fleecy ckinil trra.Uant bend* 

And lo benighted lauds her Inihuiut' leniK" 

Hoyt* . To MarretUt, 

* ir-rd' dl atO,u. [ I-vt. irnuho/iw, pa. par. of 
irradio *- to east beams mi . ir - i*i- on, 
upon, nml radius = a r»y.) Irradiated, illu- 
mined ; mudo brilliant or blight. 

"Thou chief of ItArds. abuse mighty inln*’ 

W till Inward light irradiate, nilre r llkr 
Tho *ov rvlgn planter's primal work displayed." 

Mata* ; Hnghth f«Mra> ft, hk. t. 

Ir-ra dl ato, v.t. A (. [Fr. Imulier ; tsiv 
frrcu/mi* ; hub irnidin re.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally : 

I. To llhunlimte or shod ft light upon by 


Doll, b<^ ; p^tit, cat, 90II, olioms, 9hln, benph ; go, ^om; thin, Jhls, win, a.5; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, ph t 

-cion, -tlan = eharu -tlon, -slon => shun; ^lon, ?lon » zhun. -tlous, -clous, -sloua =» shus. bio, -die, Ac. as bpl. dpL 
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casting beams on ; to brighten ; to make 
bright or brilliant. 

*' Such, poets feign, irradiated ail o’er 
The aun's abode oil India's utmost shore.” 

Courpcr: Elegy iii. (Tranel.) 

* 2. To radiate into ; to penetrate by radia- 
tion. 

*' Ethereal or solar heat must digest. Influence, frrn- 
diate, and put those more simple parts of matter into 
motion. "—Hale: (trig, qf Mankind. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To enlighten intellectually; to illuminate. 

M So much the rather thou, celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate." Milton : P. L., iii. 52. 

2. To brighten up, to cheer; to make to 
appear bright. 

" Such beauty did his looks irradiate 

Sherburne : Rape qf Helen. 

* 3. To deeorate, to adorn. 

*' No weeping orphan saw his father's store 
Our shrines irradiate, or iinbiaze the floor." 

Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 13«. 

* B. Intrans. : To emit rays, to shine. 

Ir ra, di-a-tion, s [Fr., from Lat. irra- 
diatus, pa. par. of irradio = to irradiate (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of irradiating or emitting beams 
of light. 

•' Probably, therefore, it la. that the moon la Illu- 
minate by the bright irradiation aud shining beams 
of the sun." — P. Holland: Ptutarch, p. 9.53. 

(2) Illumination, brightness, irradiance. 

"Sooner may a dark room enliehten Itself, without 
the irradiation of a candle."— SoutA : 5c7-7nonj.vol.viil., 
■er. 10 . 

2. Fig. : Intellectual illumination or light. 

"The means of immediate union of these intelligible 
ohjeets to the understanding, are sometimes divine 
and eui>er natural, as hy immediate irradiation or re- 
velation," — Hale : Orig. qf Mankind. 

II. Technically: 

Optics , Astron., rfc. : A curious phenomenon, 
in virtue of whieli a star or any bright object 
appears larger than it really ‘is. If a thin 
platiunm wire be intensely heated by the pas- 
sage of an electrie current, itseema to a person 
distant abont fifty feet to be aa thick as a 

} >eneil. In this way the sun's diameter looka 
argerthan it is in the sky. ( Forbes : Transit 
of Venus (1S74), p. 50.) While, however, a 
white or a bright object on a dark ground 
looka larger than it is, a black one on a bright 
ground is diminished in apparent magnitude. 

• ir rad'-i-cate, v.t. [Lat. ir- for in- — in, 
on, aud radicatus, pa. par. of radicor— to 
take root ; radio; (genit. radicis ) = a root.] To 
fix by the root ; to fix firmly. 

fr - ra'- tion - al, a. <fe s. [Lat. irrationalis, 
from ir- for in- — not, an«l rationalis =. ra- 
tional (q.v.); Fr. irrationel; Sp. irracional ; 
Ital. irrational e.] 

A. vis adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Void of reason or understating. 

" Discord first. 

Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduced." Milton : P. L., x, 708. 

2. Not according to reason ; contrary to 
reason ; absurd. 

It Is equally irrational and unjust to deny them 
the power of improviug their tniuds as well as their 
fortnuea."— Burke: On the Penal Laws against the 
Catholic j. 

II. Math. : Any quantity which cannot be 
exactly expressed by an iutegral number, or 
by a vulgar fraction : thus, J 2 ia an irra- 
tional quantity, because we cannot write for 
it either an integral number, or a vulgar frac- 
tion ; we may, however, approximate to it as 
closely aa may be desired. In general, every 
indicated mot of an imperfeet power of the 
degree indicated, ia irrational. Such quanti- 
ties are often called s’.rds, 

* B. Aa svbst. : A person devoid of reason 
or understanding. 

" For the poor shiftless irrational*.”— Drrham: 
Physico-Theology, bk. iv.. ch. xii. 

H Irrational ia not so strong a term as 
foolish : it ia applicable more frequently to 
the tiling than to the peraon, to the principle 
than to the practice ; foolish on the contrary 
is commonly applicable to the person as well 
as the thing ; to the praetiee rather than the 
principle. (Crahb : Eng. Synon.) 

* Ir-ra-tion al -i-ty. s. [Eng. irrational; 
•ity A The quality or state of being irrational ; 
want of reason or understanding. 

"Which would bring on us the charge of irra. 
tionality."— Beattie : Moral Science, pt. iv., chi. iL 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; 


Ir-ra tion-al-ly, mv. [Eng. irrational; 

• ly .] In an irrational manner ; without reason ; 
contrary to reason ; absurdly. 

"It may not irrationally be doubted."— Boyle : 
irorAa, L 105. 

* ir-ra' -tion-al-ness, s. [Eng. irrational ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being irra- 
tional ; irrationality. 

* lr-re-but'-ta-ble, a. [Pref. ir - = in- (2), 
and Eng. rebut; -aWe.] Incapable of being 
rebutted or refuted. ( Coleridge .) 

* ir-re-5ep'-tive, a. [Pref. ir- = in - (2), and 
Eng. receptive (q.v.).] Not receptive; inca- 
pable of receiving. 

Ir-re-elalm'-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir - = in - (2), 
and Eng. recluimdble (q.v.).] 

1. Incapable of being reclaimed; that can- 
not be reclaimed or recalled from error or 
vice ; incapable of being reformed. 

“This unthankful, this irreclaimable people of 
England."— Sharp : Sermont, voL ii.. »er. 1. 

2. That cannot be reformed ; inveterate. 

” flnch irreclaimable Inclinations to what ia vitioua.” 
—Glum-ill : Pre-existence of Soult, ch. x. 

* 3. That canuot be cheeked or repressed : 
as, an irreclaimable fit of auger. (P. Holland.) 

Ir re-claim'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irreclaima- 
ble); -ly. ] In'ao irreclaimable manner ; so as 
not to admit ot‘ reformation; obstinately. 

" Others irreclaimably persist iu their rebellion.”— 
Qlanvill : Aerial State . 

* ir rec-og'-nlz a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- 

(2), and Eng. recog'nizoble (q.v.).] Not recog- 
nizable ; that cannot be recognized. 

Ir rcc-on ^il-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. irrecon- 
cilable ; -ity ) idle quality or state of being 
irreconcilable ; irreconcilable ness. 

Ir-rec-on ^U-a-ble, • ir ree on ^ile -a- 
ble, a. & s. [Er. irreconciliable, from ir- *= 
tn- = not. and reconcilicr = to reconcile ; Sp. 
irreconcilable; ltal. irrcconcil labile.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Incapable of being reconciled, appeased, 
or pacified ; implacable. 

" To wage hy force or guile eternal war 
Irrecotidlahlc to our grand foe. 

Who uow triumphs." Milton : P. L., L 122. 

2. Incapable of being made to agree, accord, 
or harmonize ; incongruous, inconsistent, in- 
compatible. (Followed by with, and formerly 
also by to.) 

"The manifest and Irreconcilable repugnancy of 
ita doctriuea ." — Boyle ! IVorkx, iv. lyo. 

* 3. Incapable of being atoned for; inca- 
pable of atonement. 

" That irrecomdleahXe schism of perdition and apos- 
tasy, the Roman antichrist.” — Milton: I teuton qf 
Church Government., bk. L, ch. vi. 

B. As subst.: One who cannot be recon- 
ciled, appeased, or satisfied ; specif., a member 
of a legislative assembly who will not work in 
harmouy with his fellow-inembers. 

Ir-recon^Il'-a-ble-ness, * Ir-ree-on- 
^Ile'-a-ble-uess, s. [Eng. irreconcilable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being irrecon- 
cilable ; irreconcilability. 

"That which long since I wrote, of the irreconcile. 
ablenette of Rome. —Bp. Hall: The Reconciler. (To 
the Reader.! 

ir-rec-on-cll'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irrecon- 
cilable) ; -ty.] in an irreconcilable manner; 
in a manner not admitting of reconciliation. 
"The doctors differ infinitely and irrecondteablyP 
— Bp. Taylor; Dissuasive from Popery, pt. i., 5 6. 

* ir-ree'-on-9lle, v.t. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. reconcile (q.v.).] To prevent or 
hinder from being reconciled. 

"As the object calls for our devotion, so It must 
needs irreconcile u# to siu.* — Bp. Taylor: Life qf 
Christ, Iii. 15. 

* lr-rec'-on ^iled, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
arid Eng. reconciled (q.v.).] Not atoned for, 
not expiated. 

" If a servant . . . die in many irrccondled loiqni- 
ties. "Sfuikesp. : Henry iv. 1. 

* ir-rec‘-6n-9ile-ment, 5. [Pref ir- — 

in- (2), and Eng. reconcilement (q.v,).] Want 
of reconciliation ; irrecouciliation. 

" Such an irreconcilcmcnt between God and Ham- 
mon'- Wake. 

•Ir-ree on-9iI-I-a-tion, s. [Pref. ir- = 
in- ( 2), and Eng. reconciliat ion (q.v.).] Want 
of reconciliation, disagreement. 

* ir re-cord -ar-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 


and Eng. recordable (q.v.).] That cannot bfl 
recorded ; incapable of being recorded ; not 
fit to he recorded. 

lr-re-eov'-er-a-ble. a. [Pref. ir-= in- (2), 

aud Eng. recoverable (q.v.).] 

1. That eannot be recovered or regained ; 
incapable of being recovered ; not capable of 
being recalled. 

2. Iucapable of being remedied, restored, or 

* made good ; irreparable, irremediable. 

"Gave apprehensions of t ime loss irrecoverable to 
the province of Holland.'' -Sir ir. Temple: Memoirs, 
1672-9. 

* 3. 1 ncapable of being escaped from or 
avoided. 

" Till they fall Into irrecoverable damnation." — Bp. 
Hall r Occasional Meditations, § 63. 

ir-re-cov'-er-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. irreco- 
verable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
irrecoverable. 

lr-re-cov'-er-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irrecovera- 
ble) ; -ly.] In* an irrecoverable manner or 
degree ; beyond recovery or remedy. 

“ O dark, dark, dark amid the hlAze of noon ; 

Irrecoverably dark." 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, Cl. 

* Ir-re-cu'-per-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = i*- 

(2), and Eng. rccuperable (q.v.).] 

1, Irrecoverable. 

" Thus irrecupcrable Joy is went.” 

Chaucer : Testament qf Lowe, bk. L 

2. Irremediable, irreparable. 

*' What irrecupcrable damage either to us or them.” 
—Sir T. Elyot : Governour, bk. t, ch. xxv'iL 

* Ir-re-cu'-per-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irreew- 
perab(le) ; -ly.] irrecoverably, irremediably, 
irreparably. 

* lr-re-ciired', a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. recure = recovery.] Iueapable of being 
cured. 

* lr-re-eu^'-a ble, a. [Lat. irrecusabilis, 
from ir- = tn- = not, and recusabilis = that 
should be rejected ; recuso = to reject, to de- 
cline.] Not liable to exception. 

"It is a proposition irrecusable."— Thornton ; Laitt 
qf Thought, p. 138. 

ir re deem a bil i-ty, s. [Eng. hredeema- 
ble ; -ity.] The quality or state of being irre- 
deemable. 

ir rc-dcem'-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2). 

and Eng. redeemable (q.v.)/] Not redeemable ; 
not subject to be paid off at ita nominal 
value. Applied especially to a depreciated 
currency. 

lr-re-deem'-a ble-ncss, s. [Eng. irre- 
deemable ; -ness. ] The quali ty or state of being 
irredeemable ; irredeemability. 

ir-re-deem'-a^ bly, adv. [Pref. rr-=i'n- (2), 
and Eng. retleenuibly (q.v.).] So as not to be re- 
deemed ; irrecoverably, irreparably ; beyond 
redemption or recovery. 

" But though past time be gone, we are not’ to con- 
sider it irr edeemably lost,"— Blair: Sermons, voi. iU_. 
ser. 3. 

ir - re - dent’- ist, s. & a. [Ital. ( Italia ) irre- 
denta): ir- = in- — not, and redenUt, fem. of 
redento, pa. par. of redimere = to redeem; 
Eng. suit, -ist.] 

A. As subst. : In Italian politics, one of the 
party of the Left, in whose aeeession to office 
in 1876 the cry of “ Italia Irredenta,” and 
pledges in favour of the recovery of the unre- 
deemed territory, were powerful factors. Un- 
redeemed Italy was held to iuclude Trieste 
and the Trentino, in the occupation of Austria ; 
tbe canton of Ticinn, in Switzerland ; aud Niee 
and Malta, in tbe respective possession of 
France and England. The taking offiee by the 
Left was viewed with alarm in many coun- 
tries, especially in Anstria, where the pre- 
cautionary measure was taken of strengthening 
and garrisoning tbe fortresses on the Italian 
frontier. The movement, however, had no 
solid foundation iu the feeling of the Italian 
people. 

" If the Italian Government hu little to «-»r from 
the Irredentists, the Austrian Government has still 
less.' —Saturday Review, Dec. SO, 1882, p. 845. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, or in any way 
connected with tbe Irredentists. 

" An attack on the offiee of a newspaper which advo- 
cates the Irredentist cause," — Saturday Review, Aug. 
25, 1883, pi 234. 

Ir-re- du9’-i-blc, a. [Pref. ir- = tn-(2), 
and Eng. reducible (q.v.).] Not reducible ; 


we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = © ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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Incapable of being tvdaced, or brought into a 
certain state, condition, or form. 

"Thews obecnetl^ui »ceui to Argue the c«rimsclea of 
a lr to be irreducible into water.*'— Hoyle: Work t, L 6a 

■ Ir rc-du?'-! ble-ness, s. (Eng. irredu- 
cible ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
irreducible. 

* lr rc-du^-t-bly, adv. [Eng. irreducible); 
- ly .] In a manner not reducible ; so as not to 
be reducible. 

* ir re-duo-ti-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. irrednet - 
i'>te ; -it:/.] The quality or atate of being irre- 
ducible or irreducible. 

* ir rc-duc -ti-ble, a. [Frcf. ir- — fn-(2), 
and Eng. reducible (q.v.).] Irreducible, 

* ir-rc C'jc tion, s. [Fret. fr- = in- (2), 
and Eng. reflect ion (q.v.).J Want or absence of 
reflection. (Brougham.) 

* ir - re - flcc -tivc, a. [Prof. ir-= fn-(2), 
and Eng. reflective (q.v.).] Not reflective. 

fcr ref ra-ga bil -i-ty,3. [Fr. irrifragahlUtt, 
from irrejeuguble.] The quality or state of 
being irrefragable ; irrefragablcnes3. 

Ir-ref'-ra-ga-blo, a. (Fr., from Lat. irref- 
ragabilis'=. not to be withstood : ir - = in- — 
not, and refragor-to oppose, to withstand ; Sp, 
irrefragable ; ltal. irrefragabile.] Not refrag* 
able ; incapable of being refhted or confuted ; 
undeoiable, incontestable, indubitable. 

“By Iheae Inscriptions of Irrefragable an J undeni- 
able Mitiiiultie.''— Evelyn : Sculptura. 

fr ref -ra ga-ble-ness, s. (Eng, irrefrag- 
able; -ness.] ’ Tho quality or state of being 
irrefragable; incapable of being refuted; in- 
contestability. 

Ir-ref-ra-ga-bly, adv. fEng. irrefragable); 
-ly.] In an irrefragable manner ; in a manner 
not admitting of being contested or refuted ; 
with force or strength above refutation. 

“So dearly *ud irrcfragably proved."— SourA i Sor- 
moru. vol. jv. ( »er. 0. 

* ir re-fran'-gi-ble, a. [Fref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. refrangible (q.v.).J Not refrangible ; 
not to be broken or violated. 

Ir re fut'-a-ble, ir-ref -u-ta-ble, a. 

| l'ret’. ir- = In- (2), and Eng. refutable (q.v.).] 
Incapable of being refuted or disproved. 

*'| can return to It a full and irrefutable answer."— 
More: Antidote against Atheism (l’ret} 

Ir-re-fut-a-bly, lr-rcf -u-ta-blfo adv. 
[Eng. irrefutable); -ly.] In mi irrefutable 
mauner ; so as not to be refuted ; irrefragably. 

* ir re gcn'-er-a- 9 y, s. [Fief. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. regencracy (q.v.).J The quality or 
state of being irrcgcnerntc ; Irregeneracy. 

Ir-re-gcn-cr-a'-tlon, s . [Pref. ir - = in- (2), 
nnd Eng. regeneration (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being regenerate ; au irregenernto 
state. 

Ir-rog'-U-lar, a. A s. [Lat. irregularis: ir - 
— in- = not, and regular is = according to 
rule; rcgula = a rule; Fr. irrigulier; Sp. 
irregular ; ltal. irrcgohire.) 

A . As adjective: 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Not according (o rule or common form : 
as, an irregular building. 

2. Not according to established rules, prin- 
ciples, customs, or usage : as, irregular pro- 
ceedings at a meeting. 

3. Not according to the rules or principles 
of art: as, au irregular verse. 

i. Not In conformity with the law ; not 
strictly legal. 

“The I>«*clArntlon of Right. nn 1n*trmnrnt wlil- h 
wu Indeed revolutionary niul Irregular."— Macaulay : 

BUt. Eng., ob. xt. 

5. Not conformable to nature, or the usual 
Course of natural laws ; unusual. 

" 'VhaU-vrr In tlmno climes ho found 
Irregular in sight or mniud 
1>1<1 to hts niliid limwrt 
A Kind ml impulse. Worth tcxvrOi .* Ruth. 

fi. Not in conformity with the laws of moral 
rectitude; immoral, vicious : os, an irregular 
life. 

7. Not straight, not direct. 

** The place of meeting was n flnwory niraidriw, lhr<m«h 
whlrh a clear stream murmured hi imiuy Irregular 
toeAnibTH ." — Jones • .1 rend t a. 

8. Not uniform : as, irregular motion. 


1L Technically: 

1. Hot. {Of a corolla. dV.); Having Its sym- 
metry destroyed by sumo inequality of j tarts, 
as the corolla of the horse-chestnut, that of 
the violet, Ac. 

2. Geom. : Applied to a figure, whether 
plane or solid, whose sides as well as angles 
are notall equal and similar among themselves. 

3. Gram. : Deviating from the common or 
regular form in respect to the inflectional ter- 
minations. 

4. Music : Applied to a cadence which does 
not end upon tho tonic clmrd. 

5. Mil. : Undisciplined ; not embodied 
according to regular form : as, irregular 
cavalry. 

6. lYaf. Science: Not symmetrical ; not ac- 
cording to the typical form of the species, 
genus, order, Ac., to which it belongs. 

B, As subst. : One who does not conform to 
established rule ; specif., n soldier nut under 
regular discipline. [A. 11. 5.J 

% Irregular , that is literally not regular , 
marks merely the absence of a good quality ; 
disonlerly. that is literally out of order, marks 
the presence of a positively bad qoality. 
What la irregular may be so from the nature 
of the thing ; what ia disorderly is rendered so 
by some external circumstance. Things are 
planted irregularly for want of design ; the 
best troops are opt to be disorderly in a long 
inarch, /rref/u far and disordcr/y aro taken in 
a moral as well as a natural sense. 

Irregular-bones, s.pl. 

Anat.: Bones of a complex figure, ns verte- 
bra?. Geoernlly they are situated along the 
median line of the body. Called also mixed 
bones. 

irregular-echinoids, $. pi. 

1. Zool. : Echinoidea exocyclica, one of two 
groups of Echinoidea (Sea-urchins). They are 
generally oblong, pentagonal, heart-shaped, or 
diseoidal, having no masticatory apparatus ; 
they have the onus outside the apical disc, 
nnd bot four genital plates. The Irregular 
Echinoids are divided into eight families — 
lichinoconidce, Collyritidse, Echinonidse, Eclii- 
nobrissidic, Echinolumpada?, C’lypeastrldic, 
Ananchytidic, and Spntangida;. 

2. Palccont. : (See the several families), 
irrcgular-rcflcetion, s. 

0]>tks: Reflection in all directions. 

* Irrcg'-u-lar-ist, s. [Eng. irregular; -fcf.] 
One who ia irregular. (Baxter.) 

tr-reg-n-lar' i-ty, s. [Fr. irregular III, from 
Lat. irregularis = irregulnr (q.v.), 

1. 31ie quality or state of being irregular; 
deviation from regularity ; want of regularity 
or conformity to established rules, usage, or 
practice ; deviation from n straight line. 

•’ t fouud it ncceosarr tn tUatJnpuUh thone inrrgtt- 
i or it let tlmt nro inherent in our touguo ."— Johntoti : 
Eng. Diet, (l'ret,) 

2. That which la irregular ; that which de- 
viates from the rest ; nn inequality : oa, au 
irregularity on tho surface. 

3. A deviation from law, human or divino> 
or from moral rectitude ; irregular, disorderly, 
or immoral practices. 

"He . . . hut! been distinguished then* only by bU 
irrcgultirU la."— Macaulay : U*tt. Eng., ch. xlx. 

4. An impediment to taking holy orders. 
(Wharton.) 

Ir rcg'-u-lar-ly, adw [Eng. irregular ; dy. ] 
In an irregular manner; without or contrary 
to method, rule, or order. 

"The Abode* nf mm irrrgtttnrDj turiMcd.* 

M’ordJii , orf!i ; Excursion, bit. vilt 

* Ir rcg'-u-lato, v.t. [Lnt. ir- a in- (2) = 
not, and rcgulatus, pa. par. of rcgulo » to regu- 
late (q.v.).] To make irregular, to throw out 
of order, to disorder. 

“It* ftnctfintbinn nr« but nintlona iniliA^rrlont. wblrh 
wind*. *holvn«, iind rwrv latcrjacrui-j irr^yMbifr*."— 
Drown* : Vulgar J.rrvurt, bk. vii., clu xvll. 

* Ir-r5g / 'U*IouS, a. ILnt. ir- = in- = not ; 
regulu a a rule, and Eng. ndj. sutf. -on#.] Law- 
less, unprincipled, lleontious. 

“Omaplnd wllh that irrrou/nut dovll, Clntrn." 

Shake* i >. : Cgrnf-olinr, |v. 2. 

•fr-r<$-jSeU a-ble, o. [Pref. fr-«fn-(2), 
nnd Fug. rejrctuble (q.v.).] Tlmt cannot be re- 
jected. 

“The latter (Amiln1*n«) deny It to be irrrj*-tabl».~ 
— Doylt: Work*, 1 278. 


"Ir-rc-l&pB-a blc. a. [Prer. tr- = ia-(2); 
Eng. rcla/be), ao*l -able.] Not liable to relap&e. 
(More.) 

* Ir-re-la'-tion, s. [Pref. fr- = io-(2), and Eng. 
relation (q.v.).] Tlie quality or state of liciug 
Irrelative ; want of relation or connection. 

• ir-rcl'-a-fivc, a. A s. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng.* relative (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Not relative; not connected 
with other things ; single, unconnected. 

“And from tbla bwt noted head, artwlh that other 
of Jot uiug cau. i with irrelative effecU ." — Ulanrill ’ 
Vanity qf Dogmatizing, ch. xil. 

B. Aj subsf. : That which is not relative or 
connected. 

* lr-rcl'-a-tlVO-ly, adv. [Eog. irrelative; 
•ly.] Uneonnectedly. 

“The acveretl and of ^rintupe do 

irrelatively U’lrny «ud evidence their own heavenly 
extractiou ."— Doyle : Work*. IL ^76. 

ir-rcl , -c-van 9 e, ir-rer-c-van- 9 y, s. 

[Eng. irrelevant) ; -cy.) Tho quality or state 
of being irrelevant: as, the irrcLvancc of aa 
argument. 

lr-rer-e-vant, a. [Pref. ir- = in-(2); Eng. 
relevant (q. v.). j Not relevant ; not applicable 
or pertineut ; not serving to illustrate or sop- 
port. 

’’ Most of them wero of ATI Irreffalar and irrelevant 
UAturu. Burke: Charge * ugalutt Warren Utttinjt. 

lr-rcl'-c vant-ly, adv. [Eng. iirrirvunf ; -ly.] 
lu au irrelevant mauner ; not pertinently. 

* lr-re-licv'-a-ble, a, [Prof, ir- = in- (2). nnd 
Lug. rclievabU (q.v.).] Not relievnble ; that 
cannot be relieved. 

Ir-ro-Hg'-lon, s. [Fr.] Want of religions 
feeling ; contempt of religion ; impiety, un- 
godliness. 

“The nccuMitlon of irrellgion brounht acalnst him 
Ia not euUlciently m-ido out." — Jortm : Ecde *. llutory. 

• ir-rc-lig-ion-ist, s. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. religionist (q.v.).] Ooe who Is destitute 
of religions feeling; au irreligious or ungodly 
person. 

ir-rc Hg'-lous, a. [Fr. irriligievx, lVom I,at. 
irreligiusus , from tr- ^ in- = mit, aud religiosus 
=; religious; ltal. A Sp. irrcligiuso.) 

1. Destitute of religious feelings or prin- 
ciples ; contemning religiou ; impious, un- 
godly. 

“And It tehlomo or netirr cbtunerth tliAtany man 
la *o i rretigiom." — O ol U i ngc : Caex i r, to. 168. 

2. Contrarj* to religiou or religions prin- 
ciples ; impious, ungodly, profane, wicked. 

"TbiPo Is nothing so imli pious but • violent pa*. 
slon may betray men Ux"— Stiltina/ieel : Sermon*, voL 
t, »cr. lo. 

•,i Irreligious is negative ; profane nnd im- 
pious are positive, the latter being much 
stronger than tho former. All men who aro 
not positively nelunted by principles of re- 
ligion nro irreligious. Profanity ami impiety 
are, however, of n still more heinous nature ; 
they consist not In the mere absence of regard 
for religion, but in a positive contempt of it 
nnd open outrage against its laws. When 
applied to things, the term irreligious neems 
to bo somewhat more positively opposed to 
religion : an irreligious book is not merely 
one in which tlirro is no religion, but that 
also which is detrimental to religion, such as 
sceptical or lieentlona writings: the profane 
in this case is not always a term of reproach, 
but is employed to distinguish wliut is ex- 
pressly spiritual in its nature, from that 
which is temporal : [he history of nations H 
vrofane, as distinguished from the sacrel 
history contained in the Bible. On flu- other 
hand, when wc speak of n profane sentiment, 
or n profane joke, profane lips, and the like, 
the sense is personul ami ivnroaelifkil ; im- 
pious Is never applied but to what Is personal, 
and in the worst sense. (Cntbb: Eng. Synon.) 

Ir-rS-lI&'-iotis ly, ode. IKng. trretininu? ; 
-ly . J In nil irreligious manner; profanely, 
impiously ; with irreligion or impiety. 

“T« rerfurm boly duties irrrUtrfouify.”— .Vi/ron • 
Ch-ll Dower in Eerie * Causes. 

Ir r<5 H&'-iovis-niSss, *. [Eng. Irreligious; 
•ness.] Tho quality or state of being irre- 
ligious; irreligion, ungodliness 

” Mon* eqwlnllv th« am of nnd pro. 

pltAUCUOAS."— H i/HtMS .Vur, Religion, bk. u , clu vl. 

• Ir-rd-mo’-a bio, o. I Lat. ir*rwrn* ’Us, 
from (r-wiH- -1 imt, nnd roncii&j/frsfvtiiriihig ; 


boll, po^t, ; oat, 90II, chorus, 9liln, ben<?h; go, ^om; thin, this; sin. as; oxpoct, ^Conophon,, exist, ihg. 

Hitan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, - slon = shun ; -(Ion, slon - zhuu. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis, -bio, -die, Ac, - bpl. d^L 
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irremediable— irresolutely 


rtmeo = to return :re- = lack, and wo- to go.] 
Admitting of no return ; not permitting the 
retracing of one's steps. 

" Forbid to cross the irremeable flood. ’ 

Pope: Homer i Iliad scxiii. 92. 

Ir-re- me- dl-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. irrc- 
mediabUis, from ir-=in-=not, and remediabilis 
= remediable (q.v.) ; Sp. irremediable; Itai. 
irremedidbile.) 

* 1. Incapable of being cured or healed ; 
incurable. 

“Irremediable pains."— Rambler, Xo. 166. 

2. Incapable of being remedied, corrected, 
or redressed. 

•• By deficiencies and inconvenience* I here mean 
thoev thmgs, which are wont to be complained of, and 
not irremediable." — Boyle: B'ortl, ili., 350. 

ir re me di-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. irreme- 
diable; -ness.] * The quality or state of being 
irremediable. 

Ir re-me'-di-a-bl^.tnfy. [Eng. remediable) ; 
- ly .] In an irremediable manner; in a man- 
ner that precludes remedy or cure ; incurably, 
irretrievably. 

“Leave him irremediably in the condition he hath 
brought himself into."— Sharp: Sermons, voL ill., eer. 
U 

* Ir-re mlss-i-ble,*ir-re-miss-a-ble,a. 

[Fr., from Low Lat. irremissibilis, from ir- — 
in- — not, and rcmissibills =. that may or can 
be remitted, from remissus, pa. par. of remitto 
= to remit (q.v.).] That cannot be remitted, 
forgiven, or pardoned ; unpardonable. 

" His other heresy that euery deadly sin after bap- 
tlsme should be irremissiblc. — BirT.JIore: Work* . 
p. 514. 

* lr re-miss'-I ble ness, 5. [Eng. irremissi- 
ble ; -ness.] The quality or state of being irre- 
missible. 

** Thence arise* the aggravation and irremitsibleness 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost." — Hammond: 
U'orto. vuL i.. p. 46;. 

* Ir-r e-mlss 1 bly, adv, [Eng, irremisst- 
b(ly) ; -ly.] In an irremissible manner or de- 
gree ; uu pardonably. 

* ir-re miss -ion (ss as sh), s. [Pref. ir - = 
in- (2), and Eng. remission (q.v.).] Tne act of re- 
fusing or delaying to remit or pardon. (Donne.) 

* Ir-re-miss ive,(i. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. remissive (q.v.).] Not remissive ; not 
remitting ; unforgiving. 

* ir-re-mitt’-a ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. remi'ttable (q.v.).] That cannot bo 
remitted or forgiven ; unpardonable. 

“The slime against the Holle Ghost, which they call 
immutable.”— Holinthed : Scotland (an. 1569). 

* Ir-re- mov-a-biT-I-ty, s. [Pref. irre mov- 
able ; - ity .] The quality or state of being irre- 
movable. 

* Ir-re-mov'-a-ble, * ir-re-move-a-ble, 

a, [Pref. ir-'— in- (2), and Eng. removable 
(q.v.).] 

1. Not removable ; that cannot be removed ; 
Immovable, unalterable. 

“ Constant devotion and irremnvenble pletle to his 
Prince."— A Holland : Suetonius, p. 231. 

2. Immovable, inflexible, determined. 

“ Hee's irremoveable. 

Resolved for flight.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. S. 

* Ir-re-mov'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. irre- 
movable ; -ness.'] The quality or state of being 
irremovable ; irremovability. 

Ir-re mov'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irrevwvab(le) ; 
-ly.] In an irremovable manner; so as not to 
be moved ; inflexibly, unalterably. 

“ But above all. so firmly and irremoveablr/ fixed to 
the profession of the true Protestant Religion."— 
Evelyn: MLscel. He : jsfrom Brussels. 

* ir-re-mov'-al, s. [Pref. tr- = in- (2), and 
Eng. removal (q.v.).] Absence or want of re- 
moval ; the state of not being removed. 

* ir re-mu'-ncr-a ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- 
(2), and Eng. reniunerabU (q.v.).] Not re- 
munerable ; incapable of being remunerated 
or rewarded. 

* Ir-re-ndwned', a. [Pref. fr- — in- (2), and 
Eng. renowned (q.v.).] Not renowned ; not 
celebrated, unrenowned. 

Ir-rep-a-ra-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. irreparable; 
-ity.] Tlie’state or quality of being irrepar- 
able ; incapacity or impossibility of repair or 
recovery. 


Ir-rep -a-ra ble, o. [Fr., from Lat. irrepa- 
rabilis = that cannot be repaired or restored : 
ir- = in- = not. and repa ro = to repair (q.v.) ; 
Sp. irreparable; ItaL irreparabile.] 

1. Incapable of being repaired or remedied , 
irremediable ; incurable. 

" Run into the most irreparable and pernicious dis- 
ordei-a.''— Derham: Astro-Theology, bk. vL.cb. L,p. 139. 

2. Incapable of being recovered or regaiued ; 
irretrievable. 

“War hath determined us, and foiled with loss 
Irreparable Hilton ; P. L., ii. 831. 

ir rep a ra ble ness, s. [Eng. irreparable ; 
-ness.] ’The’ quality or state of being irrepar- 
able, 

ir-rep'-a-ra-bly, adv. [Eng. irreparable) ; 
-ly . ] lii an irreparable manner; incurably; 
irretrievably ; beyond recovery or remedy. 

“ We find such adventures to have sometimes be- 
fallen artists i rrepa rably." — Boyle : IPorA*. t 834. 

* ir -re-peal -a-bll'-i ty, s. [Eng. irrepenl- 
able ; -tty.] The quality or state of being ir- 
re pealabie. 

* ir re-peal -a ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. repealabie (q.v.).J Not re pea la ble ; 
incapable of being legally repealed ; irrevoc- 
able. 

“Such are the confidents that ingage their irre peal- 
able assents. *— GlanviU : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. 

xxiiL 

* ir-repeal'-a-ble-ness, [Eng. irrepeal- 
able; -ness.] The quality or state of being ir- 
repealabie ; irrepealability. 

* ir-re peal - a- bly, adv. [Eng. irrepeal - 
abl(e); -ly.] So as not to admit or be capable 
of repeal. 

* IT re pent -an^e, s. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. repentance (q.v.)?] Want of repent- 
ance or penitence; impenitence. 

M There axe some dispositions blame-worthy In men, 
... as uncbangeableuess and irrepentance." — Bp. 
Halt: Select Thoughts, i 4L 

* Ir-re-pla^o'-a-blo, a. [Pref. ir - = in (2), 
and Eng. replaceable (q.v.).] That cannot be 
replaced. 

M That reserve which Is necessary whenever general 
use of such incomparable and irreplaceable gems of 
art Is advocated ." — A thetuxum, Sept. 2, Iis«2. 

Ir-re-plev'-I-a ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. reple viable (q.v.). J 

Law: Incapable of being replevied. 

Ir-re-plev'-i§-a-ble, o. [Pref. ir - = in- (2), 
and Eng. replevisable (q.v.).] 

Law : The same as Irrepleviable (q.v.). 

Ir-rep-re-ben'-sl-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. 
irreprehensibilis , from ir- = in- = not, and rc- 
prehensibilis = reprehensible (q.v.).] Not 
reprehensible ; free or exempt from blame ; 
blameless. 

“ Tis irreprehmtible In physltians to cure their 
patient of one disease, by casting him intc another, 
leas desperate."— GlanviU : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. 
xxiL 

ir-rep - re hen'- si -ble -ness, s. [Eng. 

irreprchensible ; -ness. ] The quality or state 
of being irreprehensible. 

ir-rep -re -hen' -si- bl^, adv. [Eng. frre- 
2 >rchensib(le ) ; -ly.] In an irreprehensible man- 
ner ; so as not to incur blame. 

* lr-rep-re-jent'-a-ble, a. [Prer. ir- = 
in- (2), and Eng. representable (q.v.).] Not re- 
presentable ; incapable of being represented. 

“God’s irrepresentable nature doth bold against 
making Images of God."— Still mgfleet. 

Ir-re-press -1-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in-( 2), and 
Eng. repressive (q.v.).] Not repressive ; in- 
capable of being repressed, restrained, or kept 
under control. 

Ir-re-press'-I-bly, adv. [Eng. irrepressi- 
ble); -ly.] In an irrepressible manner or 
degree. 

ir-re-prda$h'-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir - = in- (2), 
and Eng. reproachable (q.v.).] Not rcproach- 
able ; not deserting of or calling for reproach 
or blame ; free from reproach or blame ; blame- 
less, upright, innocent. 

** His Intentions were irreproachable.”— Beattie: On 
Truth, pt. iil., ch. iii. 

«[[ For the difference between irreproachable 
and blameless, see Blameless. 

ir-re-proa^’-a-ble-ness, ?. [Eng. irre- 
proachable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being irreproachable. 


ir-re-proa9h'-a-bly, adv. [Eng irreproach- 
able); dj/.] In *au irreproachable manner ; in 
a manner beyond reproach or blame ; blame- 
lessly ; faultlessly. 

"From this time, says the monk, the bear lived i> 
reproaehably."— Addison . Switzerland, 

ir- re -pro v'- a- ble, a. [Fr.] Not deserving 
or calling for reproof or censure ; blameless, 
unblamable, irreproachable. 

“ Xot only all other ways are dangerous and unpa^ 
sable, and this irreproveable, hut also tlmt there is 
direct evidence enough to prove it solid and rational." 
— Glanvill ; Pre-existence qf Souls, ch. v. 

ir-re-prov'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. im 7 >rov- 
able ; -uess.]* The quality or state of being 
irreprovable ; freedom from blame, censure, 
or reproof ; blamelessuess. 

IT- re-pro v'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irreprovab(le); 
-ly.] In au' irreprovable or irreproachable 
manner, 

* Ir-rep ti-tious, a. [Lat. irrepto , freq. 
from irrepo = to creep in ; ir - = in- = into, 
and repo = to creep.] Crept in ; secretly or 
privately introduced ; surreptitious. 

4 lr-rep'-n-ta-ble, o. [Pref. ir- = fa- (2), and 
Eng. reputable (q.v.).] A'ot reputable ; disre- 
putable. 

** It’s very irreputable for a yonng woman to gad 
about to mens lodgings ." — Female Taller, Xo. 4. 

* ir-re-sir-i-ent, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. resilient (q.v.).J Not resilient. 

4 ir-re-§ist'-an 90 , 5. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. resistance (q.v.).] Forbearance to resist ; 
non-resistance ; passive submission or obe- 
dience. 

t ir-re-sist-i-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. irresistible ; 
-ity. ] The quality or state of being irresistible. 

*' In what bold colours has the Poet drawn his im- 
petuosity and irresistibility / " — Lewis: Statius, hk. x. 
(Note.) 

ir-re-^ist’ i ble, a. [Pref. ir - = tn- (2), and 

Eng. resistible (q.v.).] Not resistible ; that 
cannot be resisted ; incaj table of being suc- 
cessfully resisted or withstood; superior to 
opposition or resistance. 

“But James supposed that the primate was struck 
dumb by the irresistible force of reason."— JJitvaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

ir-re-sist-i-ble-ness, s. [Eng irresistible; 
^nc5s.] The quality or state of being irre- 
sistible. 

*' For the romotenesse, violence, irresistiblenesse of 
the blow, are tlie enemies of the church described by 
the apeare and dart.”— Bp. Halt: Defeat uf Cruel. y. 

ir-re-sist-i-bly, adv. [Eng. irresistible); 
-ly.] ^In an irresistible manner ; in a manner 
or degree not admitting of resistance. 

“ For irresistibly their power presides 
lu all events, and good and ill divides.” 

Hilkie: Epigoniad, bk. viL 

*lr-re-£ist'-less» a. [Pref. t*r- — fn-(intens.), 
and Eng. rms/kss(q.v.). ] Resistless ; incapable 
of being resisted or withstood ; irresistible. 

" When beauty In distress appears, 

Au irretiith'st charm It tapirs.” 

Talden : In Allusion to Horace, bk. IL, ode 4. 

4 Ir-re s'- 6 ~lu ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 

and Eng. resoluble (q.v.).] 

1. Incapable of being resolved or dissolved ; 
incapable of resolution into rarts; indisso- 
luble. 

" I know It may be here alledged. that the produc- 
tlons of chemical unalyses are simple bodies, and upon 
that account irresolu ble."— Boyle : H'orAn, iv. T 1. 

2. Incapable of being released or relieved, 
as from guilt. 

" Tho second is in the irresoluble condition of our 
souls aft* r a knou-n sin committed.* — Bp. Hall : Cases 
qf Conscience, dec. 3, case 9. 

4 Ir-re§'-6-lu-b1e-ness, s. [Eng. irresolu- 
ble; -ness.] The quality or state of being ir- 
resoluble ; resistance to separation of parts. 

•• Quersetanus has this confession of the irrciolubte- 
ness of diamonds . “ — Boyle : Works, i. 614. 

ir-res'-o-lute, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and Eng. 
resolute (q.v.). J Not resolute ; not linn or con- 
stant in purpose ; not decided or determined; 
wavering, hesitating, vacillating, undecided. 
•’Weak and irresolute Is man." 

Covaper : Human Frailty. 

Ir-re 9 -O ~lu t e-ly , ad v. [Eng. irresolute; -ly. ] 
In an irresolute, hesitating, cr wavering ir.avi* 
ner ; with hesitation. 

“Between the incompatible objects on which hit 
heart was set, he, for a time, weut irresolutely to and 
fro.”— J lacaulay : Hbt. Eng. , ch. iv. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, whd, s6n; mute, eiib, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, 00 - e ; ey — a. qu=^ kw. 


tr-rcs'-o- lute ness, 5. [Eng. irresolute; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being irreso- 
lute ; want of firmness of purpose; hesita- 
tion, irresolution. 

Ir-res-o-lu'-tlon, s. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), end 
Eng!* resolution (q.v.).] Want of resolution or 
firmness of purpose; want of decision ; inde- 
cision ; hesitation; fluctuation or wavering of 
the mind. 

" He hod by hi* irresolution forfeited the favour of 
William ."— Macaulay • il’ut, Kng„ ch. xvll. 

* Ir-rc selv-a-blT-I-ty; s. [Eng. irresolva- 
ble ; -ity. J The quality or state of being irre- 
aolvable. 

Ir-re-solv'-n-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and j!ng. resolvable (q.v.).] Incapable of being 
resolved. 

* Ir-ro-^olv'-a ble-ncss, s. [Eng. irresolv- 
able ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
irresolvable ; irresolvability. 

* lr-re-^olved'* a. [Pref. fr-=in- (2), and 
Eng. resolved (q.v.).] Not resolved, not 
settled in opinion, undetermined. 

“ While a ]H'r*on Is irresolved. he Buffers all the force 
of temptation to call upon him Stillingfleet : Ser- 
mons, \oL lv„ eer. 11. 

* Ir-re-solv'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. irresolved; 
-ly.] Without settled opinion ; hesitatingly, 
doubtfully. 

’’Divers of iny friends have thought It strange to 
hear me speak bo irresolvedly."— Boyle: Works, in. 196. 

Ir-res-peot'-ivo, a. [Pref. fr- = in- (2), 
and Eng. respective (q.v.).] 

1. Not respective or having regard to cir- 
cumstances or conditions ; regardless of cir- 
cumstances ; not making distinction or diifer- 
euce. 

“ The execution of that decree ... la equally free 
■ud irrespective. "—South : Sermons, vol. vlli„ ser. xill. 

* 2. Not respectful, not showing respect. 

” Irrevcrend and irrespective behaviour ."— Sir O. C. 
Lewis. M mm white.) 

If Irrespective of is used preposltionally In 
the acuse of not hnviug regard or respect to; 
leaving out of account : as. Irrespective of that, 
there are other reasons. 

ir-rSs pect-Ive ly, eulv. [Eng. irrespective; 
-ly. J Without regard to circumstances or con- 
ditions. 

" he ascribe this reprieve to anything but to 
mercy, to mere undeserved mercy, that places tlio 
marks of its favour absolutely and irresiicctli'ely uj»ou 
whom It pleases ? "—South ; Sennont, Vol. vll„ ncr. 1L 

* Ir-res’-pir-ablo, *ir-rcs pir’ a blo, u. 

[Pref. ir- — in- (2), and Eng. respirable (q.v.).] 
Not respirable ; not fit for respiration. 

* Ir re-apons l-bil'I ty, j. [Pref. ir - = in- 
(2), and Eng. responsibility (q.v.).] Want of 
responsibility ; freedom from responsibility. 

Ir-rc-spons I bio, a. [Pref. <r-=:in- (2), 
and Eug. responsible (q.v.)7] 

1. Not responsible ; not answerable ; not 
liable to be called to account. 

*' They left the crown, what, In the eye and estlma- 
thin of law. it hod ever been, jierfectly irresponsible “ 
—Iturke: On the French /{evolution. 

2. Not trustworthy ; not to be relied on or 
trusted. 

*’ What a dangerous thins therefore Is It for men to 
Intrust such a treasure a» tfielr innocence mid religion 
In such irresponsible Lauds "—*<»« : Christian Life, 
pt, L, ch. Iv. 

* Ir re spons -I-bly, adv. [Eng. irrespon- 
sible) ; -ly.] In an irresponsible manner; so 
as not to be responsible. 

Hr re~8p6ns’-Ivo, n. [Pref. ir-=in- (2), 
and Eng. rcs^oftsiw (q.v.),] Not responsive. 

* ir re-straln'-a-blo, a. [Pref. ir- =r fn- 
(2), and Eng. restraint! hie (q.v.).] That cannot 
be restrained ; incapable of restraint. 

” Jrrestralnable, Irrcalstlhlo. o|r unalterable.' — 
Prynne J'rtachery 4 Disloyally, p. 91. 

* Ir r<5 8U8 9lt-a-blo. n. I Pref. ir- = in- 
(2), and Eng. rrxuscitnbk (q.v.). J Incapable of 
being resuscitated or revived. 

* ir ro siis' 9it-a bl^, wlv. (Eng. frr«iw 
citab(U); -ly.] So ns not to be capable of re- 
suscitation. 

ir-r<$ t6n'-tIvo, n. [Prof. tr-=fn- (2), nnd 
Eng, retentive (q.v.) ] Not retentive ; not apt 
to retain : iis. an irretentive memory. 
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* ir re -tra9o'-a-bl o, a. [Prof, fr- = in- (2), 
nnd Eng. retractable (q.v.).] Not rctraceable ; 
incapable of being retraced. 

Ir-ro triev'-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir - - in- (2), 
and Eng. retrievable (q.v.).] Not retrievable ; 
that cannot be retrieved, recovered, or reme- 
died ; irrecoverable, irreparable. 

‘’Unaffected with irretrievable Ioslsps." — Rambler. 

No. 48. 

ir rc-triev’-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. irretriev- 
able; -ness.] Tlio quality or atate of being 
irretrievable. 

ir rc-triev'-a-bly, a dp. [Eng. irretrieva- 
ble); -ly.] In an irretrievable manner; irre- 
parably, irrevocably. 

*’The danger they were In or bclnfl irretrievably 

lost' - — Sharp; Sermotu, voL v. (Pref.) 

* Ir-re-turn-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in - (2), 
and Eng. returnable (q.v.).] Incapable of re- 
turning or of being recalled. 

” Forth irrcrurnat'te ftleth the spoken word." 

Mtrrourfor May titrates, p. 429. 

* ir-re-veal'-a bio, n. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. revealable (q.v.).] That cannot be 
revealed. 

* ir re-veal -a-bly, adv. [Eng. irrcvcala- 
b(U); -ly.] So* as not to be revealablc. 

Ir-rcv / -er-9n9e, s. [Fr., from Lat. irreve - 
rentia, from irreverens — irreverent (q.v.) ; bp. 
irrci'creueui.] 

1. The quality or state of being irreverent; 
want of revereneo or veneration ; want of n 
due regard or respect for the character, posi- 
tion, or authority of a auperior ; irreverent 
conduct or actions. 

"That is the natural language, the true aienlflcatlon 
and import of all irreverence."— South : Sermons, \oL 
II., ser. 3. 

* 2. The quality or state of being disregarded 
or treated with disrespect. 

“ The Irreverence and scorn the Judges were Justly 
In,"— CtarmUsm : Civil War. 

* ir rev'-er-ond, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. reverend (q.v.).] Irreverent. 

"If any man use iuimmlost speech or irreverend 
gesture." — Strype : Life of Abp. tfnurfaf, App. bk. 1L 

ir-rov’-er-ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. irreverens, 
from ir- = in- = not, and rrecrenj. pr. par. of 
revereor = to revere (q.v.); bp. & It-al. trrcpc- 
renfe.] 

1. Wanting in reverence or respect towards 
the Supreme being, or any superior ; having 
no veneration ; disrespectful. 

“ Witness the irreverent sou 
Of him who built the ark." Milton : P. L„ xll. 101. 

2. Proceeding from or characterized by ir- 
revcrence; expressive of or displaying a waut 
of reverence or respect. 

" Dishonouring the « meo hy irreverent cavils at the 
dlHjHJiiaatJou."— Warburton : /Urine Legation, hk. 11. 

ir-rov'-dr ont-ly, adv. [Eng. irreverent ; 
-ly.) In an" irreverent manner ; without due 
regard or respect. 

"To speak irreverently of Ooil, or to scoff at reli- 
gion."— .VowrA / Sermons, vol. vill.. ser. l. 

•tir-ro-vers I blo, a. [Pref. (r- = isi-(2),and 
Eng. reversible (q.v.).] 

1. Not reversible; incapable of being re- 
versed or turned the opposite way. 

2. Incnpnble of being recalled, repealed, or 
annulled ; irrevocable. 

“This rejection of tho Jews, as It Is not universal, 
so neither Is It llual and irreversible," — Jo r Ha : Be- 
marks u« Feel. //tit. 

t ir-rfi-vcrs -i-blo-ncss, s . [Eng. [rrnvr- 
sible; oir.^.J The quality or atate of being 
lrrevcralble. 

t lr r6 vors'-i-bly, adv. [Eng. irreversible) ; 
-ly.] In an irreversible manner; ao as to be 
Irreversible ; irrevocably. 

"Many myriads of nollOdlans havo slmnhtcd, and 
fallen Irreversibly."— /Jammond : H ants, L ♦''■2. 

* Ir-rov 6 ea bll' i t^, «. [Eng. irrevocable ; 
-ity. J The quality or state of being Irrevocable. 

Ir r^y o ea blo, • Ir-r6v 6 lea blo, n. 

[Fr., fr* >iu Ijit. revorabihs, from ir- ^ in- ^ 
not, nnd rrvocabilises re vocable (q.v.); Sp. irre- 
tyj cable; 1 tal. (rrri'ooaMb* ] Not. nwiicalde ; 
lncApal>le of ls'lng revoked or recalled ; that 
cuiiimt be reversed, repealed, or annulled ; 
Irrevei-sible, unalterable, 

" Wrathful Jnvr's irrevocable doom, 

Trausfvrs the Trcjnn stale to Urecinit hniula'* 

Ifryden • 1’irjfif; .Fund l|. 439 
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ir-reV-o-ca blo ness, s. [Eng. irrceoea. 
blcness.] The quality or state of being irrevo 
cable. 

lr-reV-oc-a bl^ - , wlv. [Eng. irrevocable); 
-ly.J In an irrevocable maimer ; in a inannei 
not admitting of repeal or recall ; beyond 
recall. 

" I pledge my word, irrevocably past.* 

liyron ; .Vk'ui 4- Knryalus. 

* lr-rev* 6 ka-blo, a. [1 hue vocable.] 

* lr-rey-o-lu blo, a. TPref. tr- = in- (2) 
and Eng. revolublr. (q.v.).J That cannot roll 
or turn round ; not revolviug ; having nc 
rotatory motion. 

" Progrrsiini the dnU'IcA* and irrevolttble circle oi 
eternity (they jslialt clasp liuettemble hands ~—M>Uon: 
On the /Inform, i/i Knyland. hk IL 

* Ir rhe-tor -io nil, a. [Pref. ir- — in- (2) # 
and Eng. rhetorical (q.v.).] Not rhetorical; 
unpersuasive. 

Ir'-ri-gate, v.t. [Lat. irrigutus , pa. par. of ir- 
rigo = to moisten, to irrigate : in = on, upon, 
and rigo — to moisten ; I tal. trrt^nrr.] 

’ 1. To water, to wet ; to fill with a tloid or 
liquid. 

” We aay that hloild, coming to a part to irriyate It, 
Is . . . at length tmusmuted Into the nature of that 
l»art.'’ — Diyby : Of bodies, cn. xxlv. 

* 2. To moisten. 

“Their frying blood comi>e1* to irrigate 
Their dry-furred tongue*." 

J. Philips : Older, hk. it 

3. To water, as laud, by causing a stream to 
flow and spread over it. 

IT rl ga tlon, s. [Lat. irrigatio , from irrf- 
gatus, pa. pur. of irrigo = to irrigate (q.v.); 
Fr. irrigation; 1 tal- irri^cLrum*.] 

I. 0?‘d. Lang. : in tho aame sense as 11. I. 

IL Technically : 

1. Agric. : The act of watering land by 
causing a stream to flow and spread over it. 

"Tills way of irrigation may by a cheap and easy 
mechanical contrivance ho very much Improved."— 
Boyle : Works, 111. 447. 

2. Med. : The nrt or operation of making 
water trickle over nn inflamed wound or other 
portion of the body morbidly a lice ted. 

* Ir-rig'-u-ous, a. [Lat. irriguus = irrit’a- 
ting, irnm irrigo = to irrigate; Itul. irriguo.] 

1. Watery, watered. 

"The flow'ry lan 

Of some irrigaous valley spread her store." 

Milton . f. L„ lv. 265. 

2. Penetrating gently, as water into the 
earth. 

’* Rash Elpenor . . . thought 
To exhale his nurtelt hy irrivuous sleep. ” 

Philija : Cider, bk. II. 

* 11* ri§’ 1 blo, n. [Pref. ir- — in- (2). and 
Eng. risible (q.v.).] Not risible; not capable 
of laughter. 

* Ir rl'-^lon, s. [Fr., from Lnt. irrisionem, 
ncc. of irrisio = n laughing nt. from irrisus, 
pa. par. of irridco = to laugh ut: in- = at, 
nnd ridco = to luu^h l Sj>. irrision ; Hal. irrt- 
fdone. ] The act of laughing at or mocking 
another; mockery, derision. 

“ Then ho agalne. by way of irrision. Ye say very 
truo Indued."— /*. Holland : Suetonius, p. silt 

Ir rit-a bll l t^, 8. [Fr. irritahilit, 1 , from 
Eit. irritubilitatnn, arc. *>f irrifubi/i/os, from 
irritabilis — irritable (q.v.) ’, Sp. imhibi/idad; 

I tal. irritabihtn.] 

I. Ortl. Lang. : The quality or state of Ixdng 
Irritable or easily provoked or irritated ; sus- 
ceptibility to Irritation ; petulance. 

“ lhirliiK somo hours bln gloomy irritability kept tils 
sen ants, hi* courtier*, even III* pr' U, In t. 
Macaulay I/nt. Fag., ch. xxl. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anal. (Of a mn.Wf): Vital contract jblllty, 
tho property of visibly contracting, rwu after 
death, mi tho application of n silmuliis. it 
varies In duration necoriliug to th«' nmsclo 
Irritated. The right auricle has lieen found 
Irritable for sixteen and » half hours after 
death. A voluntary muscle ha-* [w-t-u found 
Irritable twentv f>>nr lem s after death. Tho 
gn*at phvsiologisi Albert Von I taller direct c<l 
much attention to tin* subject «-f IrrlHbility. 

2. /I"f. ; Excitability of nil extreme diameter, 
in which an organ exhibits movement.sdlfleiviit 
from tlmse commonly met with In plants Its 
lunovii en uses are tlirep — at niospherie prvasuro, 
spontaneous motion, nnd the eoiitnet of ••tiler 
bodies. Thus plants sleep, the compound 
leaves, where such exist, folding together ; so 
also the sensitive plant shrinks from touch. 


boil, b6^; prfiit, J<5^1; cat, 90II, ehoma, chin, bcn<?h ; go. i5;cm ; thin. ^hl»; sin, nj; oxpeot, Xenophon, oxlat. ph C, 
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3. Pathol. (( Of any organ) : Morbid excite- 
ment or excitability, often with pain. Thus 
there may be irritability of tbe bladder. 

Ir-rit-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lab irritabilis, 
from irrito — to irritate (q.v.) ; tip. Irritable ; 
ltal. irritable.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Easily irritated or exasperated ; petu- 
lant, fretful. 

•• His irritable and imperious nature was constantly 
impelling him to quarrel with both."— Macaulay ; 
Hist. En <j.. cb. xviL 

2. Susceptible of being worked into a beat 
or paio fulness : as, an irritable sore, 

IL Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Gen. : Capable of being acted upon with 
effect by stimuli 

(2) Spec. (Of muscles) : Capable of contract- 
ing under the influence of stimuli. [Irrita- 
bility, II. 1.] 

2. Bot. : Capable of being excited to motion 
under the influence of certain stimuli. 

Jr’-rit-a-ble-ncss, 5. [Eng. irritable ; -rtess.] 
The quality or state of being irritable; irrita- 
bility. 

ir'-rifc-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irritob(fe); -ly.) In 
an irritable manner ; with irritation. 

* IT -rit-an-cy (1), S. [Eng. irritant (1) ; - cy .] 
The qua’lity or state of being irritant or irri- 
tating. 

ir'-rit -atl-^y (2), s. [Eng. irritan(t) (2) ; -cy.] 

Scots Law: The quality or state of being 
irritaut or of no force or effect ; the state of 
being mill and void. 

Ir‘-rit-ant (1), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. irritans, 
(genit . irritant is), pr. par. of irrito = to pro- 
voke, to enrage, stimulate, incite, or excite.] 

A. vis adj. : Exciting irritation ; producing 
excitement ; causing pain, heat, or tension by 
mechanical injuries, chemical actioa, &c. 

B, vis substantive : 


II. Technically: 

1. Physiol. : To excite irritation in ; to ex- 
cite the irritability of. [Irritability.] 

2. Pathol. : To cause morbid excitement in. 

* B. Intrans. : To excite, to beat, to inflame. 

** Music too ... Is tempered by tbe law ; 

Still to her plan subservient melts in notes, * 
Which cool and soothe, not irritate and warm. 

fj l over Leonidas, bk. u. 

* ir-ri-tate (2), v.t. [Lat. irritatns , pa. par. of 
irrito = to invalidate : ir- = i«- = not, ami ratus 
= ratified, valid.] To invalidate ; to make of 
none effect ; to render uull and void. (Scotch.) 

* lr’-rl-tate, a. [Irritate (1), r.] Excited, 
heightened, inflamed. 

" When they are collected, tbe heat becometb more 
violent and irritate.' — Bacon : Sat. Hint. 

ir-ri-ta'-tion, ?. [Fr., from Lat. irritationem, 
accus. of irritutio, from irritatus, pa. par. of 
irrito = to irritate (1); Sp. irrttacion; ltal. 
irri tazionc.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of irritating, provoking, exas- 
perating, or vexing. 

2. The state of being irritated ; anger, vexa- 
tion, annoyance, exasperation. 

3. The act of exciting heat or inflammation. 
•• It will often happen, that the fibres or motive 

or^m of the stomach , bowels, and other parts will, 
by that irritation, be brought to contract themselves 
vigorously."— Hoyle : Works, v. 212. 

II. Technically: 

1. Pathol. : An abnormally potent sensation 
or action, or both together, produced by me- 
chauical or chemical agents, or other causes. 
Even hunger will produce this action, simula- 
ting that produced by strength, but the reac- 
tion with increased weakness is great and im- 
mediate. 

2. Physiology: 

(1) Gen. : The normal action, both in cha- 
racter and amount, produced by appropriate 
stimuli on any portion of the bodily frame. 

(2) Spec . : The contraction of the muscles 
nnder the operation of appropriate stimuli. 


1 . Pharmacy : 

(1) Sing. : That which produces irritation 
or excitement of any muscle, nerve, or other 
organ or part of the body. 

(2) PI. : Garrod makes Irritants the first 
order of liis second division, that of external 
remedies. He includes under it threes groups— 
(1) Rubefacients, (2) Epispastics, Vesicants, or 
Blistering Agents, and (3) Pustulants. 

2. Toxicology: An irritant poison (q.v.). 

Tf Pure irritant: A poison producing in- 
flammation without corrosive action on the 
tissues. 

irritant-poison, 5. 

Toxicol. : A poison which produces inflam- 
mation with or without corrosive action on the 
tissues, as arsenic, mercury, or other mineral 
poisons. 

Ir'-rlt-ant (2), a. [Lat. irritans , pr. par. of 
irrito = to invalidate : in- = not, and ratus = 
ratified, valid.] Rendering null and void ; 
invalidating, 
irrltant-clauso, s. 

Scots Law : A clause in a deed declaring null 
and void certain specified acts if they are done 
by the party holding under the deed. It is 
supplemented by the resolutive clause. 

Ir'-ri-tate ( 1 ), r.f. & i. [Lat. irritatus, pa. 
par. of irrito = to irritate.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* l. To excite, to stir up, to inflame. 

'* Dydde with vneleane motions or coontynanees 
irritate tbe myndea of the daoucers .”— Sir T. Elyot : 
J7ie Om'emour, bk. 1., ch- xix, 

2. To excite heat, redness, and inflamma- 
tion in ; to inflame, to fret : as, To irritate a 
Bore. 

3. To excite anger or displeasure in ; to vex, 
to annoy, to exasperate. 

•’The persecution which the separatists had under- 
gone ha<f been severe enough to irritate, hut not severe 
enough to destroy ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

* 4. To give greater force or energy to ; to 
increase ; to heighten. 

" Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh 
It hum more fiercely."— Bacon. 

* 5. To excite, to heat, to stimulate. 

••Cold rnaketh the spirits vigorous, and irritateth 
them."— Bacon. 


* ir'-rl-ta-tive, a. [Eog. irritat(e); -ive.] 

1. Serving or tending to irritate or excite. 

2. Accompanied with or produced by in- 
creased action or irritatiou : as, an irritative 
fever. 

* ir -ri-ta-tor-y, a. [Eng. irritcU(e); - ory .] 
Irritatiug ; causing irritation. 

*■ By renson either of some passion or of some irri- 
tatory and troublesome humor in his behaviour. " — 
Hale: item. Erring Christians. 

* Ir rite', v.t. [Fr. irriter, from Lat. irrito = to 
irritate ( 1 )-] To irritate, to exasperate, to 
influence, to provoke. 

••/rrRinyand provoking men unto anger."— Grafton : 
Edu>. V. (an. l). 

*ir'-ror-ate, V.t. [Lat. irroratus , pa. par. of 
irroro , from ir- = in - = on, upon, and roro = to 
distil dew ; ros (genit. roris) = dew.] To 
moisten with dew ; to bedew. 

* Ir-ror-a'-tlon, a [Iuhobate.] The act of 

bedewing; the state of being bedewed. 

* ir-ru'-brlc-al, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eug. rubrical ‘ (q.v.). J Not rubrical ; not ac- 
cording to the rubric. 

* ir'-ru-gate, v.t. [Lat. irrugatus, pa. par. 
of xtttuqo : in-(intens.), and 7 - 11 / 70 = to wrinkle.] 
To wrinkle. 


* lr-riipt'-ed, a. [Lat. irrupt us, pa. par. of 
irrumpo — to break into : in- — in, into, and 
rumpo = to break.] Broken violently and 
with great force. 


Ir-rup'-tion, $. [Fr., from Lat, irruptionem, 
accus. of irruptlo, from irruptus, pa. par. of 
irrumpo; Sp. irrujKion ; ltal. irrurione.] 

1. A breaking in ; a bursting in ; au attack. 


•• With terrible irruption burstlugo'er 
The marble cliffs.” Falconer : Shipwreck, UL 

2. A sudden invasion or incursion into a 
»nnnt.rv ' au inroad. 


t ir-rupt'-ive, a. [Lat. irrupt(ns), pa. par. of 
irrumpo; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.) Rushing or 
bursting in or upon. 

Ir'-ving-ites, s. pi [For etym. see def.] 

Ecclesiol. A Ch. Hist. : The followers of the 
Rev. Edward Irving, who was born at Annan, 
in Dumfriesshire, on August 15, 1792 ; in 1819 


became assistant to the celebrated Dr. Chal- 
mers, in St. Joliu’s Church, Glasgow ; in July, 
1S23, was chosen pastor of a small Scotti'h 
Presbyterian congregation in Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden, and attracting thither crowds 
of eminent people, had built for him a fiuf 
church in Regent Square, to which he removed 
in 1S29. On October 16, 1S31, the gift of 
speaking in unknown tongues was alleged to 
have been bestowed upon some people, most 
of them females, in his congregation, the same 
phenomenon having arisen on a limited scale 
before in Glasgow. Irving believed that the 
miracle recorded in Acts ii. 4-11 had occurred 
again, and that Pentecostal times bad returned. 
The more sober-minded of his flock and hie 
ministerial brethren thought differently, and 
were strongly influenced by the consideration 
that no human being of any nationality recog- 
nised the new tongue as his own. Irving’s 
views regarding the human nature of Christ 
were also deemed erroneous. On May 3, 1632, it 
was decided that Mr. Irving was unfit to retain 
the pastorate of Regent Square Church, and 
on March 15, 1833, the Presbytery of Annan, 
which had licensed him as a preacher, deposed 
him from the ministry. He died on Decem- 
ber 8, 1S34. His followers are often popu- 
larly termed lrvingites, but the official desig- 
nation of the denomination which he founded 
is the Holy Apostolic Church. They use a 
liturgy framed in 1S42 and enlarged in 1S53. 
They have an altar on which candles are lit, 
and they burn iocense (q.v.). As church officers 
they have apostles, angels, prophets, &c. In 
1S51 they had in England thirty chapels. In 
1S54 one was opened in GnrdonSquare, London, 
which is now their leading place of worship. 

is, v. [See def.] The third person sing., pres, 
indie, of the substantive verb to be. It repre- 
sents the Sansc. asri, Goth, ist, Lat. csf.Gr. ears 
(esti). 

IS pref. [Iso-.] 

ls’-a-bel, s. [From Isabelle. Generally referred 
x to' Isabelle of Austria, daughter of Philip 11. 
of Spain, and wife of Archduke Albert of 
Austria, who, in A.n. 1601, made a vow not to 
change her linen until her husband had taken 
Ostend, which he was besiegiug. The town, 
however, held out till a.d. 1604, by which 
time her linen had assumed a dingy hue.] A 
pale brownish-yellow colour, dull yellow with 
a mixture of gray and red. 

isabel-bear, s. [Isabelline-bear.] 

isabel - colour, isabella - colour, *. 

The same as Isabel (q.v.). 

is-a-bcl'-line, a. [Mod. Lat. isabellinus.] 
* [Isabel.] 

isabclline-bear, s. 

Zool. : Ursus isahcllinus, a lighter variety of 
the Syrian bear. It is of a yellowisli-brown 
colour, but the hue varies according to the 
season of the year. It is found in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and feeds chiefly on vegeta- 
bles. Called also the Indian White Bear. 

is &b nor'-mal, s. [Pref. ts-, and Eng. ab- 
normal (q.v.). j* 

Meteor. (PI.) : Deviations from mean tem- 
perature. 

tis-a-del'-phous, a. [Pref. is-; Gr.a6e\<f>os 
(adelphos) = a brother, and Eng. suff. -oua] 
Bot. (Of a diadelphous flower): Having the 
two "brotherhoods'’ or bundles of stamens 
equaL 

I is-a-gogc, tis-a-gogue, $. [Gr. d<ra- 

ycuyrj (cisagogc) = (1) (Gcii.) a bringing in ; (21 
(Law) a bringing of cases into court ; (;>) ( Rhet .) 
ao introduction, n«» elementary treatise.] [Isa- 

OOOICS.] 

Rhet., Theol. t <?c. : An introduction to the 
study of a department of thought 

is-a-gdg'-lc, l'Sa-gog'-ic-al, a. [Lat. iso- 

gogicus ; Gr. eiovxywyiKos ( eisagogikos ) = intro- 
ductory ; eltraytoyg (eisagogc) = an introduc- 
tion : els (cis) — into, and dywy>[ (agogl) — a 
leading ; ayw (ago) = to lead.] 

Thcol., Rhet ., £c. : Introductory. (J. A. 
Alexander.) 

is-a-gog / -iC3 t s. [Isaoogic.] 

Thcol., £c. : Introduction (q.v.); the pre- 
liminary investigations regarding the sacred 
books, &c., before reaching hermeneutics and 
exegesis. 
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5 -sa-gon, s. [Gr. loot (isos) = equal, and 
Yww# (yonur) = an angle ; I-'r. iwgonc.J 
Math. : A figure whose angles are equal. 

l-sa'-I-ah, Is a'-iah (1 as y), $. [neb. 
'TVV'CT (Yeshayahu) = the salvation of Jeho- 
vah, i.e., the salvation effected by Jehovah ; 
Gr. ’Utrauic (//Mains).] 

Script. Hist. : One of the greatest of the 
Hebrew prophets. He was the son of Amog, 
whom some of the fathers supposed to be the 
prophet Amos, the names being identical in 
Greek ; in Hebrew, however, theyare different, 
the prophet being Amos, and Isaiah’s father 
Amots. As in tbe vision recorded in Isaiah 
vi., the prophet is represented as being in 
the court which none but the descendants of 
Aaron might enter, he was }>erbaps a priest 
He was bom probably between n c. 78$ and 
783. He married a woman to whom, as to 
him, prophetic gifts were given (Isa. viii. 8). 
One of hia sons was called Shear-jashub = a 
remnant returns, or a remuant will return 
(vii. 3); another Mahcr-shalal-hash-baz = 
hasten to the spoil, quickly carry off the prey. 
Isaiah exerted great influence at the court of 
Jerusalem under Ahaz, aad yet more under 
Hezekiah. He. was contemporary with Amos, 
Hosea, Mieah, and perhaps with Joel. Besides 
his prophecies, he wTote also biographies or 
histories of Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), and 
Hezekiah (xxxii. 32). Tradition says that he 
was sawn asunder by order of KingManasseh, 
bis tragic fate, it is supposed, being alluded 
to in Heb. xi. 37. [^J] 

Tj The Prophecies of Isaiah : 

Scripture Canon : The first and most im- 
portant of the prophetic books. It is headed 
The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which 
he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem in the 
days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
Kings of Judah." If chapter vi. is chronologi- 
cally the earliest of any, and describes his first 
call to the prophetic office, his utterances 
would commence in b.c. 75S, 757, or 756. If 
the prophecies are arranged in the order of 
time, then chapters i.-v. would belong to an 
earlier period. Omitting these writings of 
uncertain date, the next utterances arc in the 
reign of Ahaz, none apparently belonging to 
the sixteen years of Jotham’s reign. He con- 
tinued at least till the fourth year of King 
Hezekiah, b.c. 712, a period of 44 t» 46 years. 
This is the minimum span of his prophecies ; 
the maximum is much greater. 

The book naturally divides itself into three 
parts: (I) chapters x. to xxxv., the earlier 
prophecies ; (2)ch. xxxvi. to xxxix., an historic 
appendix or intercalation ; and (3) eh. xl to 
lxvi. the later prophecies. The standpoint in 
this third section is that of the Babylonian 
captivity, and Cyrus, who set the two tribes 
free, is mentioned by name (xliv. 28, xlv. I). 
Hence Koppe (a.d. 1779-1781) supposed s 
second author, a view adopted hy Dudcrlein, 
Kichhorn, Justl, Paulus l»c Welte, Geseuius. 
Ewald, and nearly all rationalistic critics On 
the other hand Hcngsteuberg, Uavernick. 
Keil, die., have maintained the integrity of 
Isaiah, Viewed as a poetic composition tlio 
book of Isaiah exhibits genius of a very high 
order. There are numerous quotations from 
or references to Isaiah in the New Testament, 
ch. liii. and other prophecies (vii. 14 ; ix. 1, 2 ; 
liii. 1 ; Ixiil. 1-3) being considered Messianic 
and applied to Jesus. Hence Jerome con- 
sidered that Isaiah should rather be called an 
evangelist than a prophet, and he is not un- 
frcqncntly called the fifth Evangelist. 

Isntnh 1. 9 = Rom. I*. 2»; vl. 0. 10= Mat. xllt. 14, 15, 
Act* x x v HI. 25-27; vii. U — Mat I. 22. 2.1 { vilt 14 a 
Rom. lx. S3; ix. I, 2= Mat. Iv. 14-1«; x. 22= Rom.it. 
27. 28 ; xL i = M»L lit a. Mark L 3; xill. 1-3 - Mat. 
xlll. 17-20 ; xliv. 25=1 Cor. I. 19.20; fill. 1. = Rom. x. 
1C; 1111. 4 = Mat. till. 17; fill. 7-» = Act* vtiL 82-S6 ; 
lv. s =■ Act* xlil. »«; M. 7= .Mat xxl. 13; IxL 1-3 = 
Luk« Iv. 17-51; lx v. 1, 2= Roin. t. 20-21; Ixv. 17 = 
2 Pot ML IS : lx vl. 24 = Mark lx. 42M5. 

Ifl &I -l$rl <mc, *• [Eng. is(atis); allyl, and 
811 ff. -enc.] 

Client. : cn 2 C‘Cn 2 . A gaseous hydrncar- 
l>on, isomeric with allylcnc, prepared by the 
electndysls of potassic itacounte. It combines 
directly with bromine, forming a crystalline 
isallylene tetrabromide, GlIjBr'CBroClljUr. 
It gives no precipitate with ammonlncal solu- 
tions of silver salts. 

(s Am'-io, a. (Eng., &o. isfafw); a?n(jm>nfn), 
mid so If. -ic.J (See Uie coini>ouud.) 

lsamlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : Cie^is X3O4. Iinasntis add. Pro- 


duced by the action of warm ammonia on 
isatine. It crystallizes in glistening rhombic 
pistes of the colour of red iodide of mercury, 
which are slightly soluble in boiling water, 
forming a bright yellow solution, but very 
soluble in hot alcohol and in ether. It dis- 
solves in hydrochloric acid with a beautiful 
violet colour, but is violently attacked by 
bromine, forming indelibrome L’ 16 HsBr 4 N 3 0 3 . 
By boiling with dilute acids it is decomposed 
into ammonia and isatine. Ammonium is- 
amate, CieH^NH^^Oj, crystallizes in 
microscopic needles. Potassium isaniate, 
CjeHirtKN' 304 , is a very stable compound, 
and may be boiled without decomposing. 

is-am'-ide, s. [Eng., Ac. is(atis), and amide.] 
Chem. : Amasatin. A bright 

yellow powder, produced by heating am- 
monium isamate till water la driven off, and 
washing the re's id lie with water. It is insoluble 
in water ami ether, but moderately soluble in 
boiling alcohol containing ammonia. 

is-apos-tol'-ic, 0 . [Prcf. is - (q.v.), nnd 
Eng. apostolic. Cf. slso Gr. Itran-ocyroAo? (is- 
apostolus).'] 

1. (Of persons): Equal iu sanctity or devo- 
tedness or in success to the apostles. 

2. Of laws or customs : As binding on the 
Christian conscience as if they had been in- 
stituted by apostles. 

I-sar'-i-a, s. [From Gr. tao* (isos) = equal to, 
the same as; fern. sing. adj. suit, -aria.] 

Dot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
I sari a cel (q.v.). It consists of fil amen tons 

moulds, parasitic, some on insects, especialiy 
Hymenoptera, on dead pupae, spiders' nests, 
and partly upon various vegetable substances. 
(Berkeley.) 

I-sar-i-el (pi. i-sari-a'-cc-i), *. [Mod. 
Lat. isaria ; Lat. mas. pi. adj*. suff. -ci, -acci.] 
Bot. : A aub-order of Hyphomycetous fungi. 
The fertile threads are compacted, and hnve 
deciduous pulverulent spores nt their free 
apices. British geuera, Isaria, Antlima, and 
Ceratium. 

l-sas'-trae-a, s. [Pref. is-, and Mod. Lat. 
astrcea ( 2 ) (q.v.).] 

PaLcoont. : A genus of fossil Actinozoa, 
family Astrandse. It is from the Oolite. 
Morris enumerates twelve species as British. 

Is'-a-tan, s. (Eng., <fec. isat(is); -«».] 

Chem. : CisHioXoOa. A white compound 
produced by boiling disulphisatyde with acid 
ammonium sulphate. It dissolves in boiling 
alcohol, and deposits on cooling iu t lie form of 
rectangular crystnls. When strongly heated 
it yields a mixture of isatine nnd iudine. 
Boiling nitric acid decomposes it, with the 
formation of a violet powder, somewhat re- 
sembling nitrindin. 

lS’-a-tatc, s. [Eng., &c.isaf(is); -ate (Chem.).] 
Ghent. : A salt of isniic-acid (q.v.). 


l-sat'-ic, a. (Eng., Ac. uat(is); -ic.J Seethe 
compound. 


isattc acid, s. 

p TT VO _ 'CG CO’OIL T-V_ 
Chem. : (^, 117 X 03 — .c fl TI 4 -NTI„. 

boiling a solution of potassium isatine, it is 
converted into potassic isatate, CplI fi X'K0 3 , 
which, on the addition of plumbic acetate, 
gives a precipitate of plumbic isatate. When 
this is suspended in water, decomposed with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the filtrate eva- 
porated iu vacuo, a white flocculcut deposit 
of isntic acid «>r trioximlol Is obtained. Am- 
monium isatate is capable of existing only iu 
eolution. Barium isutate, CgH(|H:iX’0 3 , pro- 
duced by the action of baryta wsteron isatine, 
crystallizes in scales. The sliver suit, C H IIfl 
AgN0 3 , crystallizes in tine yellow prisms, 
which are very soluble in water. Isntic acid 
unites with bromine nnd chlorine lorming 
bromisutic and cldorisutlc adds. 


1 silt'- 1 dro, s.pL [Lat. isal(is ) ; fern. pi. mlj. 
auff. 4(1 w . J 

Bot. : A family of Brasslcaccm, trlbo Xoto- 
rhizcie. 


Is'-a tino, . 1 . [Eng., Ac. i*iti(s ) ; -inr.) 

Chem. : C„ 1 1 n X U 2 = C* 11 0h - 

tninnl by suspending finely powdered Indigo 
In three limen ,it-s weight or boiling water, nnd 


adding gradually nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*36 
until the blue colour has disappeared. On 
cooling, crude isatine Is deposited, and may 
be purified by dissolving in potash, precipita- 
ting with hydrochloric acid, and crystallizing 
from alcohol. It crystallizes iu the form of 
brilliant yellowish-red prisms, which dissolve 
readily in boiling water, in alcohol, and in 
ether. It may also be produced synthetically 
by the action of oxidizing agents ou arnido- 
oxiudul ; 

C H >CH V^VHCl 

c 6 u <.\n/ > co +o = 
c 6 n <xu> co + 

or by the reduction of orth on it re-phenyl gly- 
oxalic acid in alkaline solution : 

p o xCO -CO-Oll i 

C « H <N0 2 +bH = 

c c n <^n>c o + siJcO. 

Isatine does not unite with acids, hut rather 
plays the }urt of an acid. It dissolves in po- 
tassic hydrate, forming a dark violet-coloured 
solution of potassium isatine, which, on addi- 
tion of argentic nitrate, gives canniue-rcd crys- 
tals of argentic isatine, Cgl^XOsAg. It also 
ields crystalline compounds, with alkaline 
ydne sulphites. Boiling with concentrated 
nitric acid, it is converted first into nitro- 
sahcylic acid, and finally into trin itro-phcnol. 
When strongly heated, iBatine fuses and sub- 
limes in part unchanged. 

is r -a-tis, s. TLat. Csnffr, from Gr. icrans 
(Uidis) = a plant, /$atu tinctorial?), producing 
a dark dye - w’ood. 

(Def.)] 

Bot. : Wood. The 
typical genus of the 
Cruciferous family 
Isatidae (q.v.). It 
consists of tall, 
erect, annual or 
biennial branched 
herbs, w’itb equal 
fie pa la and o no- 
celled indehiseent 
pods, oblong, ovate, 
or orbicular, thick- 
ened in the middle, 
the wing or margin very broad. Species 
twenty-live to thirty. One, Isntis tiivctorra 
(Dyer's Wuad) is half wild in Britain. The 
nncieut Britons are said to have stained them- 
selves blue with it. It is stid cultivated in 
Lincolnshire, ns I. indigotica is in China, for 
dyeing purposes. 

l- 8 a to sul phur’ ic, a. [Eng. fjof(ix); o 
connective, and Eng. auf/iAuric.] ( 8 tse the 
compound.) 

lsatosulphurlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : C 8 ll a N0 2 S0 3 . Prepared hy boiling 
indigo-car mino with sulphiu ic ncid, and de- 
colorising by means of aciil chromate of 
jiotassimn. On adding nitrate of potassium 
to the hot filtered solution, potassium isnto- 
eulphate ia deposite<| in the form of a browmsh- 
ycllow samly powder. By dissolving thifi 
jiowdcr in hot baryta wAtcr, and decomposing 
the barium salt formed, with an equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid, isatoMilplmric aad 
Is obtained in the free state. It la a strong 
ncid, separating even some of the mineral 
acids from their salts. When evaporated m 
vacuo, it yields n yellow, silky, crystalline 
mass, which does not alter on exposure to the 
air. It is soluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether and iu benzene. 
It forms two classes of salts, monobasic* and 
dibasic, the former of which are very stable 
comi*.undH, retaining their water of crystalli- 
zation t*ll heated above lU 0 \ 

is-ft-trftp‘-ic, a. (Eng. Ac. is(ufu), And 
afropic.J (See the coftipuuud.) 

isatroplo-actd, a. 

Chem. : Cj>lls0 2 =■ CjjIljC j . An iwdd 
Iflomerlc with clnnamie a«*ul, olilatnod togethe’r 
with nt ropie nc id. by Inciting tropic netd with 
hydrochloric acid. It crystalltzea tn thin 
rhombic plates, which arc slightly soluble in 
water. It melts at 200 ‘, and is not oxidized 
by chruime arid. 

l’-sa-tydc, *. [Eng. isa/(fne); suff. -yds 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

f View. : Ci rt HjoNV> 4 . A white crp»^Iline 
Miwdcr president by the acti'-ii of nascent 
lydrogon, evolved from xtne nml hydroeblortO 



b6yf; po?lt, J^-l; cat, coU, chorus, ^hln, bonph; go, gom ; thin, this; sin. as; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxlst. -Ing, 
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arid, on isntine. It is insoluble in water, but 
slightly soluble in boiling alcohol and ether, 
from which it separates, on cooling, in micro- 
scopic scales. It sottens when heated, chang- 
iog to a violet brown ; at a higher temperature 
it suffers partial decomposition. lsatvde 
bears tire same relation to isatin, that indigo- 
white bears to indigo-blue. 

# isph, v.i. [O. Fr. issir. from Lat. exeo, from 
ex- = out, and eo = to go.] To issue ; to come 
or go out. 

lS -cha - mi a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
Itrxcunos ( Lsckdimos ) = staunching blood : 
la\u> (ischo) = to hold, check, or curb, and 
aXfj-a ( tuiinui ) blood.] 

Pathol. : This affection of the discs of the 
eye is caused by distension of the ophthalmic 
veins, as in meningitis and hydrocephalus ; if 
extreme, the optic nerves suffer considerable 
destruction, and become atrophied. This con- 
dition is described by Von Graefe as “ob- 
struction at the cavernous sinus, with con- 
current action of the sclerotic ring.” 

Is - chi - ad ic, is - chi - ad ick, a. [Gr. 

c<rxi6e (isc/ri'orc), i<r\ta5i<6s (ischiadikos ) ; Fr. 
ischiadigue.) In anatomy, an epithet applied 
to the crural vein ; io pathology, the ischia- 
dick passion is the gout in the bip, or the 
sciatica. (Harris.) 

Is-chi-ag'-ra, s. [Gr. la\iov ( ischion ) = the 
Lip joint, and a-jpa (agra) = hunting, catching, 
seizure.] 

Path.: Gout situated in tha hip joint; 
sciatica. 

Is'-chl-al, a. [Mod. Lat. ise/ri(tm)(q.v.); Eng. 
sulf. -a/.] 

Anat. ifr Path. : Of or belonging to the 
ischium or hip joint ; ischiadic, ischiatic. 

Is-chi al gi a, s. [Gr. io^iop ( ischion ) = the 
hip joint, and'dAyos (a/gosj = pain.] 

Path. : Pain in the hip joint. 

Is-chi-at'-ic, a. [Ischiadic.] 

Is chi-at'-o-^cle, is^chi o- 9 ele, $. [Eng. 

&.c. ischiati(c), and Gr. *77X77 (tele) = tumour.] 

Surg. : Hernia or rupture through the sacro- 
sciatic ligaments ; a rupture between the oa 
sacrum and the tuberosity of the os ischium. 

Is-Chl-O-, pref. [Gr. Icn^oy (iscAioa) = the hip 
joint.] 

A nat., tfc. ; Of or belonging to the bip joint, 

ischio capsular, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the hip joint and cap- 
sular. There is an ischio-capsular ligament. 

Ischio cavernous, a. 

Anat.: Pertaining to the hip joint and 
cavemoua. There is an ischio - cavernous 
muscle. 

ischio rectal, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the rectum and to tlia 
hip joint. There is an ischio-rectul fossa. 

Is-chi o'-dus, is-chy-6 -dus,s. [Gr. 
(ischus) = strength, and 65ovs (odous) = a 
tooth.] 

Palcront. : A genus of Chimierida?, found in 
the Secondary and Tertiary deposits. 

Is" chi uni, s. [Gr. io-xto? ( ischion ) = the hip 
joint.] 

Anat. <£ Zool. : One of ths bones in the 
pelvic arch in vertehrated animals. It forms 
the posterior and inferior part of the os in- 
noniinatum, nn<l bounds the obturator foramen 
in the lower half of its exteDt. 

t isch-no-pho ni-a, $. [Gr. la\vo<i>^via 
(1 s rhnophonia ) = (see def.), (isch no- 

phonos) = thin-voiced ; (heknos) — dry, 

withered, meagre, and <f>tovrj (phone) — a aouod, 
A tone.] 

Pathology .* 

1. Thinness of voice. 

2. Stuttering. 

fe-chu ret'-ic, a. & s. [Lat. isckur(ia); Eng. 
auff. -efic.] 

Pharmacy : 

A. As adj. : Having the quality of mitiga- 
ting or removiug ischuria. 

B. As subst. : A medicine fitted to mitigate 
or remove iachuria. 


isch— Isis 


Is-chur -I-a, is chu ry, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
l<r\ovp(.a (ischouria) : i (ischo) = to hold or 
curb, and ovpoy (ouron) = urine.] 

Pathol . : Suppression of urine occurs some- 
times in teething, in hysteria, or some morbid 
conditions of the blood, and is accompanied 
with pain, often severe. Less complete sup- 
pression is called retention of urine, and the 
local sufferings are more severe. 

is-chy-o -dus, s. [Ischioous.] 

is chyp'-ter-us, s. [Gr. (ischus) = 

strength, and irrepov (pteron) = a wing, a tin ; 
Lat. termination -us. Named from the siza 
and strength of the tin.] 

Palccont. : A genus of fossil fishes found in 
the Trias of North America. 

is chyr o -my'-i-dse (yr as ir), s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. ischyromys (q.v.) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulf. 
-idee.] 

Palccont. : A family of Rodentia containing 
only ooe species of Ischyromys (q.v.). 

is-chyr’-6-mys (yr as ir), s. [Gr. Io-\vp<k 
(isckuros) = strong, and p.0? (mus) =a mouse.] 
Palccont. : Tlie typical genus of the family 
lschyroniyid* (q.v.). It is known only by a 
North Americau fossil rodent, Ischyromys 
typus , described by Dr. Leidy from remains 
found by Dr. Hayden in Miocene deposits in 
the ** Bad Lands ” of Wyoming. It resembles 
the Musk Rat, but has closer affinity to t he 
Squirrels, and certain resemblauces to the 
Beavers. 

I’se, phr. [See def.] Scotch for “ I shall." 

"Never fear, /V be caution for them— t'te gie you 
my personal warrandice.*'— Soo« iV a verify, cb. lxvL 

i'-ser-ine, l-ser-Ite, s. [So named from 
having been found near the river Iser (tha 
“ Iser rolling rapidly " of Campbell's “ Hohen- 
linden "), and suffs. - ine , -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : Isometric titanic iron, in the form of 
iron sand. Colour, iron-black passing into 
brownish-black. Compos. : titanic acid, 13*20 
to 5710 ; sesquioxide of iron 15*67 to 63 00 ; 
protoxide of iron, 17*79 to 3110; magnesia, 
1*94 to 8*62. Found in numerous localities, 
including Great Britain, Bohemia, Saxony, and 
many other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
in various localities of the New World, Ac. It 
occurs in many parts of the Cuited States. 

l’-ser-ite, s. [Iserine.] 

i-ser'-ti-a, s. [Named after P. E. Isert, a 
German surgeon in the Danish service at 
Aecia.] 

Bot . ; The typical genua of the family Isertidre 
(q.v.). It consists of shrubs or small trees 
with scarlet flowers, from Central America. 

I-ser’-ti-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. isert(a ) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. a«lj. suff. -id<r.] 

Bot. : A family of Cinchona ce«, tribe Cin- 
chonea*. 

is-e- thi-dn -ic, a. [Eng., Ac. t^a/is); 
ethion(e), and sutl. -ic.] 

iscthionic acid, 5 . 

CHo-OH 

Chem. : C^HgSO^ — I . 

CHo'SO-yOH. This acid, 
tvhich is isomeric with sulphovinic acid, was 
discovered by Magnus in 1833. It is obtained 
most readily by adding sulphuric anhydride 
to au hydrous ether, cooled by a mixture of 
ice and salt. Tha resulting thick, oily liquid 
is diluted with water, boiled for several hours 
in order to decompose the ethionic acid, and 
then saturated with baric carbonate. the 
liquid, filtered at the boiling point, yields, 
first crystals of baric methionute, and after- 
wards, on further evaporation, baric isethi- 
onate (HO’CII^’CHo'yOo'U^Ba. On decom- 
posing the baric salt with sulphuric acid, a. id 
evaporating the filtrate, isethiouic acid is ob- 
tained in the form of deliquescent needles. 
The isethionates, which cau be prepared by 
decomposing the baric salt with solutions of 
the respective metallic sulphates, are all 
soluble in water, and slightly soluble in alco- 
hol. They crystallize well, and in many cases 
can be heated to 3 0* without decomposition. 
Ammonium isethionate, CoH^NH^SO*, crys- 
tal lizes in well-defined octahedrons, which do 
not lose weight at 120 e Potassic isethionate, 
CoHsK'SO* forms rhomhoidal prisma, which 
melt between 300* and 350*. Ths copper salt, 
C 2 H 5 Cu S0 4l forms pale-green prisma with 
rhombic base ; at 140’ to 150° it turns white, 


and gives off twenty per o-nt. r\f water ol 
cry stall ization. 

-ish, suff. [See def.] 

L An adjectival suffix, representing A.S. 
-isc, - ysc , Dan. -i*k, Ger. -isch t Fr. -esque — par- 
taking of the nature of, as fool, foolish, Dane, 
Danish, Ac. Suffixed to adjectives, it lessens 
the signification, as white, whitish = some- 
what white ; sweet, sweetish = rather sweet.] 

2. As a verbal suffix it is derived from the 
Lat. inchoative suffix -esc, as in floresco =. to 
begin to liower or flourish, from floreo = to 
flourish. It is generally found in verhs which 
have come through the French, and which 
retain the influence of that suffix in some of 
their tenses, as Jinir , Jinissant , Eng. finish ; 
punir, punissant, Eug. punish, &c. 

ish, isebe, s. [A corruption of issue (q.v.).} 
Issue ; liberty or right of goiug in and out. 

^1 Ish and entry : 

Scots Law : A term in a charter implying a 
right to all ways and passages, in so far as 
they maybe necessary to kirk and maiket, 
through the adjacent grounds of the grantor, 
who is by the clause laid under that burden. 

Ish - ma - el lte, s. [From Ishmael, Heb. 
SCO'C' (Ishmael), Sept. To-p-a^A (Ismael) ; suff. 
-ife.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A descendant of Ishmael (Gen. xvi. 12). 

2. An IsmaeUan (q.v.). 

II. Fig. : One resembling Ishmael, whose 
hand was against every man and every man's 
hand against him ; one at war against society. 

ish -ma-el-it-ish, a . [Eng. Ishmadit(e); -ish.] 
Like Ishmael ; like an lshmaelite. 

I -si-h,c, a. [Lat. Isiacus.] Of or pertaining 
to Isis. 

Isiac- table, s. A spurious Egyptian 
monument, consisting of a plate of copper 
bearing a representation of most of the Egyp- 
tiao deities with Isis in the centre, said* to 
have been found by a soldier at the siege of 
Rome, iu 1525. 

* Is’-i-cle, s. [Icicle.] 

I-sid-i-nne, $. pi. (genit. Isidis\ 

from Gr. 'loa? (/sis).] [Isis.] 

Zool. <5: PaUennt. : A aub- family of Gorgonid*. 
The axis is flexible, horny, aud only partly 
calcareous. 

l-sid'-i-um (pi. l-sid'-i-a), s. [Loudon and 
Paxton derive it from Gr. lcro<; (isos) = equal, 
in allusion to the small difleretice existing be- 
tween the podetia and the substance of lhe 
frond. May it not be from isis, Isuiis , and 
Gr. el5os (eiilos) ~ form?] 

1. A genus (?) of Crnstaceoua Lichens, 
Isidium Westringii , is used iu dyeing. (Lind- 
ley, Ac.) 

2. A corolla-like elevation of the tballus of 
a lichen bearing a globule at its end. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

I -Sld-oid, a. [Lat. Isis (genit. Isidis ), and 
Gr. ciSos (eidos) = form (?)] 

Bot. : (Of a lichen): Covered with isidia 
[Isidium, 2.] 

l'-siri glass, s. [Corrupted from Eng. tcin^, 
and glass , i.e., ice glass. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The dried swimming bladder of various 
species of Acipenser prepared ami cut into 
tine shreds. It consists of a gelatinous tissue, 
which on boiling yields gelatiue. 

2. A popular name for sheets of mica. 

H. Phar. : A solution of gelatine figurea 
among officinal preparations. 

isinglass-stone, 5 . [Isinolass, I. 2.] 

I -SIS, s. [Lat. Isis; Gr. ’Io-t* (Isis) = (1) tha 
Egyptian goddess of fecundity aud aisler of 
Osins, (2) a planet or coral.] 

I. ffs/ron. .* [Asteroid, 42]. 

2. Zool. : A genus of cordis, the tvpical one 
of tha sub-family Isidinae (q.v.). The 5>clero- 
basis consists of alternate calcareous and 
horny segments, the former giving rise to 
branches. Isis hijypuris is from Amboyna, I. 
polyantha from the American seas, aud I. cor- 
alloides from those of India. 

3. Palceont. : Found in the Miocene beds. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, oamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pd^ 
or* wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ro ce — e; ey = a; qu = ltw. 
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lam, • ils'-lam, 1^- lam ism. s. [Arab. 
Islam — (1) the true or orthodox laith among 
the Muhammadans, 00 obedience lo tlie will 
of God, submission, (3) the Muhammadan reli- 
gion, (4) the Muhammadan church or commu- 
nity.] [Catafago.] A name given to Muham- 
madanism (q.v.). 

lam ism, s. [Arab. Islam; -ism.] Mu- 
ha in maduuism. 

lam Ite, s. [Arab. Islam; -ite.] A Muham- 
madan. 

Is- lam it'-lC, a. (Eng., Ac. Islamit(c); -ic.J 
tXf ur belonging to Islam ; Muhammadan. 

is'-lam Ize, v.t. & i. [Arab., kc. Islam; sufT. 

A. Trans . ; To render Muhammadan, to 
©onveit to Muhammadanism. 

B. Intrans. : To go over to the Muhamma- 
dan faith. 

is land (s silent), * i lond. * i-lond, * y- 
land, * y-lond, s. A n. [A.S. igland , from 
ig — an island, and land = land ; Put, ciland ; 
Icel. eyland; Sw. aland; Ger. ciland . The 
A.S. ig, icg, eg, also appears ns -ea, -ey in 
English place-names, as in Anglesey, Batter- 
sea, Ac., and in lcel. ey = an island ; Dan. A 
Sw. a; O. H. Ger. -au'«, -anwa, in composi- 
tion ; Gotb. ahwa ; O. H. Ger. ake = a stream ; 
Lat. aqua; Eng. ait, eyot. The s in island is 
owing to a coofusion with isle (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A piece of land surrounded by water, as 
distinguished from mainland or continent. 

•‘(They were] como vnto ah Hand wnate nml voytl, ’ 
Spenser; F. IL vi, 11. 

2. Anything resembling an island ; as a mass 
of floating ice. 

B. As adj. : Of the nature of an island ; 
situated on an island : as, an island borne. 

% ( 1 ) Island of Beil: 

Annt. : The central lobe within the fissure 
of Sylvius in the cerebrum. It is a triangular 
eminence, forming a aort of delta between 
the two divisions of the fissure. 

(2) Islands of the West, Island of the Blest : 

Greek Mythol. : Imaginary islands, situated 
In the West, thought to he the abode of good 
men after death. The following passage from 
Cooke's translation of Hesiod's JEorfo £ Days 
(i. 170) shows the ancient belief ns to the 
nature of tbe enjoyment to be found there 

” There In the Island of the lilrst they fttul. 

11 here Saturn relgti'). ah endless culm of mind ; 

Ami there the choicest fruits adorn the fields, 

And thrice the fertile year a harvest yields.", 

This passage has been amplified both by 
Homer ( Odyss . iv. 5(53, sqq.) and Virgrt (.-En. 
vi. 637—44). The same idea of fertility occurs 
In the Apocalypse (xxii. 2), and Bernard de 
Morlaix, in De Contemptu Mundi , says of tho 
Celestial Country : 

" Lux eritaure*. termquo lactea, niello redundant* 

* is land (s silent), v.t. [Island, $.] 

]. To form into an Island ; to cause to be- 
come or appear like an island ; to surnmnd 
with water. 

2. To dot, aa with Islands. 

XS'-land cr (* silent), s. [Eng. island; - er .] 
An inhabitant of an island. 

“ Ye Islanders, bound hi the ocran'a chain.* 

Drayton : Hobert Duke of Normandy. 

* Is* land y (s silent), a. [Eng. island; -i/,] 
Pertaining to islands; full of islands. 

ISlC (1) ( s silent), ‘ ilo, * ylc, s. [0. Fr. isle 
(Fr, i/r), from Eat. insula = an Island ; Sp. 
hla; Ital. wcda.J An island: chiefly used in 
poetry. 

“ In Bight of Troy lira Tcnedoe, an Ul* 

Renowned for wvnlth. 1 ' 

Dry den ; Tirgll; .t.'neld it. 27. 

* islo (2) (s slleut), $. [Aisle.] A corruption 
of aisle. 

* islo (« silent), v.t. [ Isle ( 1 ), #,] To form info an 
Inland ; lo causo to bceomo or ho like an 
island ; to Isolate. 

“ Ul+i In nuddcn boas nf light." 

Tennyson : Fatima, 83 . 

* isle man (first t silent), s. [Eng. isle, and 
wan.] An Islander. 

"The islrrmen carried at their bnok# 

The auclent DanUh bntUc-Aie. " 

.Scoff Marmlo n, r. 6. 

\S'-l 6 t (s silent), *. lEng. isle ( 1 ) ; diinin. sutT. 
-eEJ 


1. Lit. : A little ibIo or island. 

" An islet U|wn the coast of ScotUmd. In tho German 
oca /irayton : FolyOlbion, b. 24. (N ote.J 

2. Fig. : A spot within another of a different 
hue, as on the wing of a butte illy, or the blos- 
som of a pluut. (Tennyson: Enid, 1,324.) 

-ism, sir/. A s. [Gr. -«r/xo<; (-ismos) = condition, 
act ; Lat. - ismus ; Fr. -tone.] 

A. As suff. : A common snfllx in English, 
meaning doctrine, theory, principle, system 
or practice of the abstract idea of the word 
to which it is suffixed : as, spiritualism, mono- 
theism, Ac., also an idiom peculiar to the 
country named, as Gallicism, Irishism. 

B. As subst. : A doctrine or theory, espe- 
cially one of a pretentious or absurd character ■. 

*'Con>i>ftrcd with any of the f/m* current.'— Carlyle : 
Fast d F resent, bk. iL.ch.xv. 

I§'-ma-e-litc§, Is-ma-e'-li-nn^, 3. pi. 

[From an lslnnael (see def.), and Eng., Ac. 
pi. suff. - ites , -inns.] 

Hist. : A branch of the Shiites. Djafar 
Madeek, the sixth imam lroin Ali, lia\ing lost 
bis elder son Ismael, appointed his younger 
son Mousa to be his successor. A schism 
followed among the Shiites, one party con- 
tending tlmt the Imamship should have de- 
scended to the posterity of Ismael. The Fati- 
mide dynasty were Ismaelite, ao were the 
Assassins (q.v.). 

is nar'-di-a, s. [Named after Antoine Dante 
lsnard, member of the Academy of Sciences.] 

Bot. : A genus of Onagraceie, tribe Jusskeese. 
Isnurdia palvstris is called, by Joseph Hooker, 
Ludvngia jyalustris. The root of I. allcrni- 
Jolva, is said to be emetic. 

ISO-, pref. [Gr. t<ro9 (was) = equal to, the 
same as.] 

]. Gen . : Equal to. 

2. Bot. (Of an organ ) : Equal [n the number 
of its divisions or parts to another one. [lso- 
stfmonocs.] 

I-so am -y-lcne, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
amylene.] 

Chem. : £{{p>c-CirCn 3 . A mobile, colour- 
less oil of peculiar odour, obtained by dis- 
tilling isoamylic alcoliol with zinc chloride. 
It has a specific gravity of *663 at 0°, ami boils 
at 35*. It is readily decomposed by an acid, 
even in the cold, hydrochloric acid producing 
isoamylic chloride, and hydriodic add lso- 
amylic iodide. 

I-SO -a-myl-ic, a. [Eng. isomeric); amyl, 
and stiff, -ic.] (Seethe compound.) 

isoamylic-alcohol, s lsobutyl car- 
binol. [Amvl-alcouol] 

ESO ar'-ca, s. [Pref. Iso - = equal, and Lat. 
area (q.v./.J 

Pahvont. : A genua of Arcndje. Fourteen 
species arc known, from the lyower Silurian to 
the Chalk. 

i-§6 bar', ti-so -baro', s. [Trcf. iso-, and 
Gr. ^apoy (bnros) = weight.] 

Phys. Gtog. £ Meteor. (PL): Lines connect- 
ing places which have the same mean baro- 
metric pressure. Three modifications of them 
exist : those connecting places which have 
equal pressure in Junuary, those which possess 
it in July, and those in which it exists during 
the whole year. The closer the isobars me 
the stronger the wind, the further apart tho 
lighter tho wind. 

l so-bar'-ic, a. [Eng., Ac. UoIhit; -fc.] 

Phys. Geog. £ Meteor. : Having eqnnl Imro. 
metric pressure ; of or belonging to isobars. 

I-so bar ium. • 1 so-bar-ysm, s. [Eng. 
isobar; -isia.J 

Phys. Geog. £ Meteor. : Equality of Iwiro- 
mctric pressure. 

I-so-bar-o mdt’-ric, a. [rref. (so- « equal, 
and buromriric (q.v.).J 

Phys. Geog. £ Meteor.: The same os Iso- 
baric (q.v.). 

I 80 br^oils, a. [Pref. {so- m equal, and Gr. 
/3piauj (6n«b) = to make strong, to be strong,] 

Bot. : An epithet proposed by Gasalnl f^r 
Dicotyledons because their force of develop- 
ment in connexion with tho embryo la equal 
on both sides. 


1 -so bu' tane, a. [Eng. isomeric); but(yl), 
and sulf. - ane .] 

Chem. : (CH^CII. Trimethyl-methane, or 
methyl-isopropyl, is formed by the action of 
zinc and hydrochloric acid on tertiary butyl 
iodide, or by the action of zinc on tertiary 
butyl alcohol in presence of water. It is a 
colourless gas which liquefies at 17*. 

1 -so bu’-tcnc, 1-so bu tyl one, *. [Eng. 

usiAjneric) ; but(yl), and sail, -cue.] 

Chem. : CII 2l Isobutylene. Pro- 

duced by the action of alcoholic potash on 
isobutyl iodide, or on tertiary butyl iodide. 
It may also bo formed by passing the vs pour 
of isoamylic alcohol through a red-hot tube. 
It is an unpleasant smelling gas, which cou- 
dcuses on cooling with a mixture of ice uad 
salt, to a colourless liquid, which boila at — 6 *. 

l-SO-bu'-tyl, s . [Eng. is>j(meric), and butyl) 
[Butyl.] 

isobutyl-alcohol, a. 

Chem. : Isopropyl carbinol. [Butvl alco- 
hol.] 

I so bu tyl mine, s. [Eng. isobutyl , and 
amine.) 

Chem.: CH(CH 3 VCIIo'NHo. Obtained by 
distilling potassium isoLutyl" sulphate with 
potassium cyanate, and treating the distillate, 
wliich contains isobntyl isoeyanatc, with pot- 
ash. It has a specific gravity of O' 7357 at 15*, 
and boils at 07*’5. 

I-SO-bu -tyl-enc, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and 5u- 
tylcne.] [Isobutene.] 

i-So-bu-tyr -a mide, s. [Eng. iso(meric ); 
butyr\ic), and amwit:.] 

Chem. : C 4 H 7 0-N1I 2 =(CII 3 X» : C1DC0'NH 2 . 
Prepared by healing isobutync acid with am- 
monium thiocyanate. It is an agreeable, 
aromatic smelling, crystalline mass, soluble 
in water. It melts at 100 , ami sublimes in 
the form of iridesecut scales. 

1 -so bu'-tyr-atc§, s. pi [Eng. wo(mcric), 
and buty rates.] 

Chem. : The salts of isobutyric-aeid, resem- 
bling in general properties the butyrates. 
Calcium isobiityrate, (C^l-O-^Ca + 5 n 3 <>, 
crystallizes in mouoclinic medics, which are 
slightly soluble in cold, but very soluble in 
hot water. Silver isobutyrate, C^^O-Ag, 
crystallizes from hot water in transparent 
scales. Zinc isobutyrate, (C 4 ll 7 O. 2 X.Zu, crys- 
tallizes in monoclinic prisms, whndi are so- 
luble in cold water, lint decrease in solubility 
as the temperature is Increased. 

I-so bu-tyr'-ic, a. [Eng. uso(mmc), and 
butyric.) (^ee the compounds.) 

isobutyrlc acid, s. [Bi Tvnio.Acm.] 
isobutyrio ether, s. (Bitty itic-rraxiL] 

I-so-bu tyr-o, pref. [Isobutyrone.] (Se« 
tlie co'mpnuud.) 

isobutyro nitrile, s. 

Chem.: C t II 7 N = (C1IA.C1DCN. Iaopro- 
pyllc-cyanide. Pre]>ared t>y adding potasslc- 
cyanidc to isoiTopylie iixli*le, or by heating 
Isobutyric ai id with potass ie. aulpho-cymmle. 
It is an oily liquid, pcsst ssing a jmcultnr aro- 
matic odour, and boiling at lu7*. 

I-so bu tyr onc, s. [Eng. iso(mcric) ; and 
hufynuir.] 

Chem.: f(('II 3 VCHUCO. Dilsnpropyl-ke- 
toue. Obtained by the dry distillation of 
calcic Isobiityrate, or by carefully oxidizlqg 
dl- isopropyl oxalic acid. It distils at 124*, ami 
is oxidized by chromic acid to Isobutyric, 
acetic, ami carl ionic adds. 

I-so c&p ro , pref. [Isocai'Hokl] (.noo the 
compound.) 

lsocapro nltrllo, s. 

Chem. : C„llnN - (CII^-CII-CHj Cn 2 CN. 
Isoamylic cyanide. An unpleAsaut smelling till, 
nbtaim d by tho dry distillation of isoamyllo 
lotassic sulphate with po U muc cyanide, or by 
lentinu amyl hslido with [votnssie cyaeido 
nud alcohol. It boils at ikl‘, ns<l has n 
apeeific gravity of O WHi. Like most other 
tutrils, it unites with metallic chlorides to 
form crystalline enni]Mmtids. 

1-80 on pro io, n. [Eng. f.^rncrir), and 
onpnoic.] (See the compound.) 


b6il, b^; pout, cat, 90II, chorus, fhin, bench; go, ^cm ; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expect, Xonophon. oxlst. ph t 

-dan, -tian t= ah%n. -tlon, -slon = shun; -lion, jion » zhun. -clous, -tloux, -sious « shus. -bio, dlo, Ae. » b^L, dpL 
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isocap roic acid, s. 

Chart i.. : [CAraoic-AciD]. 

I-so-car'-di-a^ s. I Pref. iso- = equal, and 
Gr. xapSU (kardia) = the heart.] 

Zool. £ Palwont. : Heart-cockle ; a genus of 
Molluscs, family Cypriuidae. The shell is 
cordate and veotricose ; the hinge teeth *2-2, 
the laterals 1-1 in each valve. Five recent 
species are known from Britaia. &c., and 
ninety fossil, the latter from the Trias oQward. 

l-sd-set’-a-mide, s. [Eng. isoimeric), and 

(a)cetamidc.] 

Ghent. : C15H31NO. Obtained by heatiog in 
a sealed tube a mixture of the oil of Jatropha 
C ureas and strong ammonia. It is a white,* 
oaereous powder, melting at 67% end ia not 
attacked by stroug potash, 

i'-so-cncim, s. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. \6tpa 
( cheima ) = winter- weather, cold, frost, winter.] 
Physical Geog. £ Meteor. ; An isocheimal 
or isocliimeo3l line. [Isochimenal.] 

I-so chei'-mal, a. [Isochimal] 

l-sd-chcl-men-al, I-sochei'-mon-al, a. 

[Isochimenal.] 

i-so-chei -men-e, a. [Isochimene.] 

I-so-chi'-li-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. isochilCus); 
Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -idoc.] 

Eot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Epidendrem 

(q.V.). 

l-86-chi’-lus, s. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. 

(cheilos) — a lip; ef. Gr. io-o,\ciAos (isocheilos), 
itroxe^A/js (isocheiles) = level with the lip or 
edge.] 

Bat. : The typical genns of the family Iso- 
chilidiv, (q.v.). The species are from South 
America. 

i-so-chl'-mal, l-so-chel'-mal, e, [Eng., 

&c. isocheim ; -a/] Marking equal winters. 
[Isochimenal.] 

isochimal -lines, s . pL [Isochimenal- 

lines.] 

1 - s 6 - chi m en - al, 1 -so-cliT-mon-al, 
l-so chei’-mon-al, a. [Eag., &c. iso- 
chimen(e) (q.v.); -al. ] 

Meteor. : (See etyra. and compound). 

Isochimenal lines, s. pi. 

I Meteor. : Lines drawn on the globe over 
places in which the winter temperature is the 
same. 

I-so- chi'- men -e, i-so-chei'-mcn-e, a. 

[Pref. iso-, aud Gr. \ctpuv (chcimon) = & storm, 
winter.] An isocheim (q.v.). 

i-so cho-les'-ter-in, s. [Eng. iso(meric), 
and cholesterin.] , 

Chem. : C26H44O, occurs, together with cho- 
lesteriu, iu the grease of sheep's wool, and 
may be separated liy saponifying the fat, 
heating the mixture of cholesterin and iso- 
cholesterin thus obtained with benzoic acid, 
whereby they 3re converted into benzoic ethers, 
and crystallizing these compounds from com- 
mon ether, the cholesteryl benzoate separating 
In thick, tabular crystals, the isoeholesteryl 
benzoate in slender needles, and from the 
latter the isocholesterin may be obtained by 
heating with alcoholic potash. It melts at 
137°-13S®, and does not give any colour with 
chloroform and sulphuric acid. In all other 
respects it resembles cholesterin. 

I-so-chro mat 7 -Ic, a. [Pref. iso-, and Eng. 

• chromatic (q.v.).] Of the same colour. 

isochromatic-lines, s. pi. 

Ojdics: Coloured rings appearing when a 
pencil of polarized light is transmitted along 
the axis of a crystal, as of mica or nitre, and, 
after passing through a plate of tourmaline, 
finally reaches the eye. 

S-soch’-ron-al, a. [Isochronous.] 
isochronal-line, s. 

Physics: A line down whirh a heavy body 
descends with uniform velocity. 

l-soch'-ron-al-ly, adv. [Eng. isochronal; 
- ly .] In an 'isochronal manner; so as to be 
Isochronal. 

* X'-so-chrone, a. [Isochronouo.] The same 
as Isochronous (q.v.). 


l-sO'Chrdn’-ic, a. [Isochronous.] 

i-so ch'-r on- 15 m, s. [Eng. «socAron(ous); -ism.] 
The state or quality of being isochronous. 

l-soch'-ron-on, s. [Gr. icroxpovo? (isochronos) 
= equal in age or time : pref. tso-, and Gr. 
Xpovos (chronos) — time.] 

/for.: A clock designed to keep perfectly 
accurate time. 

I-soch -ron-oiis, i soch ron al, I-so- 
chrdn’-ic, a. [Gr. io-ox»oyos (isocAronos) — 
equal in nge or time : pref. iso - = equal ; Gr. 
Xpovos (chtvnos) = time, and suff, -ous, -al , -ic.] 

Hor. {Of two pendulums ) : Performing their 
beats in the same time. 

l-soch'-rous, l-so-chro’-us, a. [Pref. iso-, 
and Gr. xP 0la ( chrvia ), \poa ( chroa ), xp*l*$ ( chros ) 
= . . . colour.] Having a uniform colour 
throughout. 

I-SO-cli'-nal, I so cli' mc, a. [Pref. iso* 
= equal, and Gr. icAiVw (Wiao)=to make to 
bend.] 

Magnetism : Having the same inclination or 
dip. 

Isoclinal-lines, isoclinic lines, s. pi. 

Magnetism : Lines connecting places in 
which the dipping-needle makes equal angles. 

i so-cro ton-ic, a, [Eng. iso(meric\ and 
crotonic.] (bee the compound.) 

iso crotonic acid, s. 

Chem.: [Chotonic-acid]. 

i-so-cry'-mal, a. [Eng., kc. isocrym(e ); stuff, 
-al.] Of, hefunging to, or constituting an iso- 
cry me. 

l-so-cryme, s. [Pref. iso- = equal, and Gr. 
Kpvpos (krumos) = frost.] 

Physic. Geog. £ Meteor.: The cold-wa ter line, 
having a mean temperature of 6S°F.; the cold 
limit of coral-making polypes. 

l-so ^y'-clus, s. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. kvkAo* 

(knklos) s= a circle.] 

Z 00 L: An animal composed of a succession 
of equal rings. {Owen: Comp . Anat. Inv. 
Animals. Gloss.) 

I-soc-y-meno, s. [Eng. iso(meric) r and cy- 
me ne.] 

Chem. : CgH/CH^’CH : (CH 3 )2. A colour- 
less liquid formed l y the nction of sodium on 
an ethereal solution of methylie Iodide and 
parabrora-cumene. 1 1 boils at 217% and has a 
sp. gr. 1*3014 at 15*. 

l-so- dl- a -bat'- 1C, a. [Pref. wo-, and Gr. 

SiatiartKot ( diabatikos ) = able to pass through; 
iiajSatVi i> (diabaino) — to pass over : Sid (dia) 
= through, and £amu (bai7io) = to walk.] 

Thermodynamics (Of a substance) : Receiving 
or giving out equal quantities of heat. 

isodiabatic - lines, isodiabatic - 
curves, s. pi. 

Physics: Two lines on a diagram, the one 
exhibiting the law of variation of the pressure 
and density of a fluid during the lowering of 
its temperature ; the other, dnring ita rise. 
These two lines are isodiabatic if the quan- 
tity of heat given out by the fluid during a 
certain stage of the lowering of the tempera- 
ture is the same as that given out during the 
corresponding stage of its rise. 

I-80-dl-gly Col-, pref. [Eng. ito(mtric); 
pref. di- — two, and glycol.] (Sea the com- 
pound.) 

isodiglycol-ethyl®nic-acid, $. 

Chem. : CgHioOg. An acid isomeric with 
diglycol-ethylenic acid, prepared by heating 
to lUU% in a strong vessel, a solution of milk- 
sugar and bromine, and neutralising the pro- 
duct with moist oxide of silver. On decom- 
posing the filtered solution by means of 
anlphydric acid, evaporating et a gentle heat 
and saturating with cadmium carbonate, cad- 
mium isodiglycol-ethylenate crystallizes out 
ia granular groups of monoclinic needles. It 
is soluble in water and in alcohol, and from 
the latter it is precipitated by ether in flocks. 
The aqneous solution gives no precipitate with 
neutral or basic acetate of lead. It melts at 
98°, and at a higher temperature chars, giving 
off the odour of bnrnt sugar. Ammonium 


isodiglycol - ethyleoate, CsH^NH.iKV^O, 
crystallizes in large transparent crystals, 
soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. 
The calcium salt crystallizes in large shining 
plates. The barium, strontium, and silvei 
salts are gelatinous and easily decomposed. 
The sodium salt, CeH 9 Na0 6 -2H 2 0, forms tufts 
of prisms, which give off half their water nt 100% 

I-so-dl-mor'-phism, s. [Pref. iso-, and Eng. 
dimorphism (q.v.).J 

Crystallog. : Isomorphism between the twe 
forms of a dimorphous aubstance. 

I-sd-dl-mor'-phous, a. [Pref. wo-, and 
Eog. dimorphous (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.: Having the quality of isodi- 
morphisra (q.v.). 

i sd di-naph -thyl, $. [En" iso(meric ) ; pref. 
di- = two, aud naphthyl(ene).j 

Chem. : C20H14 = CioH7*CmH7. Obtained 
by passing the vapour of naphthalene through 
a red-hot tube. It crystallizes in white platts, 
having a slight fluorescence, and melts at 187°. 

I-sod'-o-mon, I sod'-o mum, s. [Gr. iao? 
(isos) = equal, and So^ds (domos) = a building.) 

Greek Arch. ; A method of building walls, 
in which the thickness and length of the 
etones forming the courses were uniform, but 
the stones wete so laid that the vertical joints 
of each course were directly over the middle 
of the stones forming the course below. 

I-So-duT-cite, s. [Eng. tso(ntmc), and dui- 
cite.] 

Chem. : CelhoOsHoO. An isomeride of 
mannitao, obtained by boiling quercitrin with 
dilute mineral acids. It is in the form of 
large transparent crystals, which are very 
soluble in water aud melt at 107% with loss of 
their water of crystallization. 

I-so-dy-nam'-ic, a. [Pref. iso-, and Eng. 

dynamic (q.v.).] 

Magnetism, £c. : Having equal force or 
power ; of equal size. 

Iso dynamic-lines, s. pi. 

Magnetism: Lines connecting places in which 
the magnetism is of equal intensity. 

I-so-dyn'-a-mous. a. [Gr. looSvvap.o<: ( iso- 
dunamos) = equal in power: pn f. iso-; Gr. 
Sct'a/ii: (dunamis) = power, might, strength, 
and Eng. sutf. -ous.] 

Eot. : The same os Isobrious (q.v.). 


I-so-ct'-e^, s. [Lat. isoetes ; Gr. tcroerTjs (iso- 
etes), ns adj. = equal in years; as subst. = an 
evergreen plant : preC iso - (q.v.), and Gr. 
*TO?(etos) — e year.] 

Eot. : Qnillwort ; a genus of Lycopodia- 
cese, formerly placed under Marsileaceic. It 
consists of aquatic or terrestrial plants, with 
long subulate or fili- 
form, often tnbnlar \ 
leaves, sheathing nt ■ 1 
the base ; capsules 
sessile iu the axils of 
the leaves, traversed 
by transverse 
threads, those of the 
outer leaves contain- 
iog globose macro- 
spores, and those of 
the inner oblong tri- 
gnnous microspores, 
the crustaceous in- 
tegument of the latter 
marked with three ra- 
diating lioes. Known 
species six or eight, 
chiefly from the North temperate or from the 
warm regions. They are found io the regions 
named, nnd may bo obtained both in the New 
and Old Worlds, iu suitable localities. 



ISOETES. 

L Leaf, with capsule at basec 
2. Capsule cut across. 4. 
Spore. 


l-so-gc'-o-therm, s. [Pref. iso- ; Gr. ( ge ) 

= the earth or land, aod 0(pp.r} (therme) = neat.] 
An isogeotbermic line (q.v ). 


I-so-ge-o-thcr'-mal, I-so-ge-o-ther'- 
mic, a. [Eng., &c.’ isoacotherm; -al , -ic.] 
(See etym. and compound.) 

isogeothermic-lines, s. pL 

Geog. A Meteor : A term introduced by Knp- 
ffer for lines drawn on a globe or msp across 
those places io which the mean temperature 
of the soil is the same. 


fate, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fAdl, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- te, ce ^ e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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i-BO gon' ic, a. [Gr. t<rayw»to$ (isngonios) = 
equiangular ; pref. iso-, and yojvia (gimia ) = an 
angle.] 

Magneti'nn : (See elyra. and compound). 

isogonic-lines, a. pi. 

Magnetism : Lines connecting those places 
on the earth’s surface at which thodeclinat ion 
of the magnetic needle is the same. The flrst 
chart of the kiod was constructed by Halley, 
in 1700. 

l - so- graph'- ic, a. Of or pertainiog to 
iaography. 

I so grapV-i-cal-ly, ade. In an is..- 
graphic manner. 

i-sop^-rti-plif, *. The imitation of hand- 
writing. 

l - so - gyr' - ous (yr as ir), a. [Pref. {so- - 
equal, and Gr. yvpos ( guros ) = a circle.) 

Dot. : Forming a complete spire. 

l-so-hcp'-tanc, s. [Eng. tso(7ncric), nnd hep- 
tane. \ 

Chem. : cna-CHs'CHyCnyCn^^^ ob- 
tained as ethyl-isoamyl, by decomposing a 
mixture of equal parts of ethyl- and aiuyl* 
Iodide, by means of aodium. It ia an oily 
liquid, boiling at 90’*3, and having a sj*. gr. 
of 0*0909 at u\ Chlorine acts upon it iu dif- 
fused daylight, a mixture of the primary nnd 
secondary chlorides being formed, which can- 
not be separated by fractional distillation. 

I so- hex’- ane, s. [Eng. iso(meric) t nnd 
hexane.) 

Chem. : ClIyCIIa'CHyCH^^ 3 . Prepared 
flrst by Wurtz, by acting on a mixture of 
ethyl-iodide and isobuty 1-iodide with sodium. 
H w.is named by him, ethyl-butyl. Isohexane 
is a mobile liquid, boiling at 62°, and having a 
sp. gr. of 0*7011 at 0*. Its vapour density ia 
3*053. 


i-so hy dro-, pref. [Eng. tso(mmc), nnd hy- 
drogen). J 

isohydro-benzoin, s. 

Chem.: CnH H 0 2 . A crystalline compound 
formed by the action of sodium amalgam on 
an alcoholic solution of tienzahleliyde. It 
Crystallizes from water in efflorescent, long, 
shining, four-sided prisms, from alcohol in un- 
hydrous uionoclinic prisms. It melts at 
119*5*, and differs from hydro-benzoin in not 
being converted into benzoin when heated 
with strong nitric acid. 

I-so hy'-c-tose, a. 

lsohyotosc-lines, s. pi. 

Physic. (Jeog. <C Meteor. : Lines passing over 
those places on a globe or map where the 
unnu&l rainfall is the same. 

•l sol-a-blc. o. [Eng. isolate); -able.] Cap- 
able of being isolated. 

i-8ol ate, v.t. [Ital. isolate , from isola, Lat. 
insula = an island ; Fr. holer.) 

1. Ord. lAing. : To place or set in a place by 
oneself or itself ; to place in a detached situa- 
tion ; to Insulate; to disassociate from others. 

2. Elect. : The same as Insulate (q.v.). 

l'-8ol a ted, pa. par. & a. [Isolate, Insu- 
lated.] 

1 . Ord . Lang. : Separated or detached from 
others ; placed or standing by oneself or Itself. 

2. Elect. : [Insulated]. 

• I -s6l-a-ted-l$r, adv. [Eng. isolated; ~ly.) 
In an Isolated manner. 

i-sol-d'-tion, s. [Isolate, r.) The act of 
Isolating ; the state of being Isolated. 

ISO 16'- pis, S. [Pref. iso., and Gr. hems ( lepis ) 
= a Beak*, rind, or husk.) Named from tho 
equal glumes. 

Hot. : A genus of Cyperaceie, tribo Sclrpcrc. 
About a hundred species are known, mostly 
from temperate climates. 

I s6l 6 gous, a. [Prof, fso-, nnd Gr. A4yo$ 
(logos) = proportion.] Bearing the name pro- 
portion ; proportionate. 

isologous series, a. 

Chem. : Applied to any aeries of compounds 


In which the terms differ, proportionately, in 
one or more of their elements, thus : — 

G 3 H 3 G 3 H 4 C 3 II 0 

Projwoe. Propcue. I* repine. Pro^ne. 

1 b an isologous-series, In which the aucceasive 
terms differ by Ho. 

l'-so mor, s. [Isomeuide.) 


1 - 8 ^-mcr-ic, i-so-m6r’-i-cai, a. [Gr. 

ttrojxepijs (i*jtM*res) = having an equal shore of 
anything : pref. u*>-, and Gr. p epos (meros) = a 
part, a shave.] 

Chem. : Pertaining to isomerism. 

I-som' cr-idc, I’-so-mcr, *. [Eog., Ac. 

Uovicr(ic) ; • ide .] 

C7im. : An isomeric body, 

l-som -er-i§m, s. [Or. 'aropepris (isnmerZs), 
aud Eng. suff. -Lm.) [Isomeric.] 

Chem. : A term applied to those bodies which 
are composed of the same elements, in the 
same proportions, but which differ either in 
their physical characteristics, or in their 
chemical properties. They may be divided 
into three distinct classes : isomeric, meta- 
llic rie, and polymeric bodies. 

Isomeric bodies or isomerides are Ihoso 
which show analogous decompositions ami 
changes, when heated, or when treated with 
reagents, but differ in physical properties. 
The terpenes, CjoHig, constitute the chief 
ingredients in the essential oils of tur- 
pentine, lemon, orange, juniper, Ac. They 
have the same composition, and resemble each 
other closely in tlieir chemical actions, but 
they differ in odour, boiling point, and their 
action on polarised light. They are true 
isomers, iu the strict sense of the word. 

Me tamer ic bodies, or metamerides, are those 
which exhibit dissimilar transformations when 
heated, or when acted on by reagents. The mo- 
lecular formula, C 3 II c 0 2 , represents the three 
compounds, propionic acid, ethyl formate, and 
methyl acetate. Propionic acid, a crystalline 
body, ia converted by potash into potassium 
propionate; ethyl formate, a colourless, aro- 
matic liquid, boiling at 56°, Is resolved by 
potash into ethylie alcohol and potassium 
formate ; whilst methyl acetate, a colourless, 
volatile liquid, is decomposed by potash into 
wood spirit (methyl ic alcohol) and an a white. 
These three compounds, which are composed 
of the same clem- uts in tho same proportions, 
differ in the nature of their products when 
acted on by reagents, and are said to be 
metanieric with one another. 

Polymeric bodies, or polymerides, contain 
the same elements iu tho same proportions, 
but have different molecular weights. The 
most striking example is exhibited by the 
hydrocarbons, all of which ara multiples of 
tho lowest, namely, methene, CIL, which, 
however, is not kuown in the five atate.* Thus 
we have ethylene, Coll 4 , propylene, C 31 1 
butylene, C^IIg, amylcnc, C$11 m, all of which 
possess the name per centage composition, but 
different molecular weights. All polymerides 
exhibit regular gradations of boiling points, 
and vapour densities. 

i-so mcr-o-mor'-phl^m, $. [Gr. l<ropep^ 
(isomeres), pn pv'o? (imrpkc) = form, nnd suth 
-ism.] [Isomeric.) 

Crystallog. : Isomorphism between sub- 

stances having tho same atumlc proportions. 

i-som ’-or ous, a. [Isomeric.] 

Hot. (Of a jlower) : Equal iu number, having 
all tho parts equal in number, ns having live 
eepals, tlvc petals, live stamens, Ac. 

2. Crystallog., Min., dc: Of like composi- 
tion. (Used of isomorphism between sub- 
stances of tho aamo atomic proportions.) 

1 so mist'-ric, i so met' rie ni, a. [Or. 

1 70 V (i*o«) =5 equal, and Eng. l/iefrie, vuteical 
(<l V -)J 

1. Ord. Ixing. : Equal In mcasurd ; charac- 
terized by equality of measure. 

2. Crystallog. ; Monometric, tcsaular. 

isomotrieal porspcctivc. s. A method 
of perspective drawing which allows of build- 
ings being re presented with t*ase Hues at any 
angle of view, but without the other lines of 
any aide of such building con verging, ns they 
do In ordinary per*i*eotlvo, to a vanishing 
point. It Is generally adopted for hlrda'-eyu 
views of extensive buildings, which thus imrii- 
blue tho advuutaguB of u ground plan aud ele- 
vation. 


1 so mor plii^m, *. (Pref. iso ; Gr pop<f>n 
( morphi ) = form, sliupe, and Butl. -u>n.] 

Min.: A general law, discovere<l iu IMObv 
Professor Mitschcrlich, of Berlin, by which 
the variation of minerals ia governed. It is 
that the ingredients of any single species of 
mineral are not absolutely llxed as to thnr 
kind and quality, but one ingredient may be 
replaced by an equivalent portion of some 
analogous ingredient. Thus in angite the 
lime maybe in part replaced by poitmns of 
peroxide of Iron, or of mangnnesc, while the 
form of the crystal and the angle of the 
cleavage plane remains the same. These sub- 
stitutions are, however, eon lined within cur 
tain limits. (Lyell, Ac.) 

i-so mor phous, a. [Pref. iso-, ond Gr. 

popfai (mo< pht) a form, ami Eng. sulf. -ous.) 

Chem. : A term a p] died to certain sub- 
stances, which have the same crystalline form, 
and are also analogous iu their chemical con- 
stitution. The alums, for instance, 110 matter 
what their composition, all crystallize in octa- 
hedra, and if we ]>lace a crystal of potassium 
alum in n aolntion of clmmie-alum, the 
crystal will continue to increase with perfect 
regularity from the deposition of the latter 
salt “ Bodit s having apparently an exaetly 
similar constitution urc not necessarily iso- 
Diorphous, but are rather divisible into two or 
more groups, of which the respective meinlK-rs 
are isomorplious ; on the other hand, the pos- 
eession of an equal number of atoms is not 
essential to isomorphism, for two atoms of one 
element are not mifrequentlyisomorphoua with 
one atom of another element ; and sometimes a 
molecular group is isomorplious in its combi- 
nations with an elementary atom— NH 4 with 
lv, for example. There are nlso numerous 
exam] >les of bodies crystallizing in the same 
form, but without exhibiting any similarity of 
chemical constitution." lsomorphous bodies 
are generally arranged according to the crys- 
tallographic systems. The elements Ix-long 
to the iiumoinolric syslem, w ith the excejition 
of arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, which lie- 
long to the hexagonal. The protoxides, the 
proto-chloridcs, bromides, and iodides, and 
the proto-sulphulus are also monometric. The 
carbonates belong partly to the trimetric, and 
partly to the hexagonal, tho nitrates to the 
hexagonal and the uiouonieti ic.and the alums 
to the monoelinie systems. When the same 
body is found to crystallize in two dith rent 
forms, it is said to be dimorphous. (Cms- 
tali.oouapiiy, Crystals.) 

l-so-ntin'-dra, 5 . J Pref. [ 50 -, n euplionic, and 
Gr. di'Tjp {aner), geuit. d»'£pa« (amirvs) = a man, 
a atameii.) 

Hot. : A genus of Sapotacerc. Isonnndria 0 b- 
or atn, nn evergreen tree, growing in Teuna- 
gerim, yields a kind of gutta percha, and 
Jsotutndra GuMithc gutta pereha itself, (ll'u/t : 
Economic Products 0 / India, i. 1.) 

I-so ni tro-phen de, a. [F.ng. istHmcric) ; 
-wrfr(u-); o eoiiueclive, and p/nmie.) (five the 
compound.) 

lsonitroplionic-acid, 5. [Phenio-acid.) 

1 - so - lc, a. [Pref. L«o- equal, and 

Eng. ivnnic (q.v.).] tff or pertaining to Ismi- 
omy ; equal iu law or right, 

S. |Gr. ttroi'Opta (iawmilfa) » 
distribution, equality of rights, sjurially 
equality of rights in a Greek democracy.) 
Equality of political or legal rights. 

1-80 dc-tyl -ic, n. I Eng. is^wiertc), anti oo- 
tylic.) (.No the compound.) 

isoootylic ncld, s. [Octvlic-acip.1 

l'-so ceil hn-tliyl' fo, «. [Eng. i><menVX 
und ananthylic.) (N*e the compound ) 

isooonanthyllo acid, s. 

Chem. : (Ull^ ril Cll .rilvCIIjCO OH. 
Isnheptolc arid. An iinphasautly smelling, 
oily liquid, obtained by heating a mixture < f 
seslie ethylate and laovalcrato iu earUmio 
oxide. L Ih)Hh st 210' *213*. Its lxiriiim wit 
forma nn nmorplimm mass, w hilst Us calcium 
salt (C; (1 ujO.A-t 'a + 211^0 cr>atn)llzea In uii- 
cn*seo]»ic needles. 

i-86p' a thj^, s, IPref. iso-, and Gr. irutty 
(ixitht), »rtiOo? ( pathos ) » suffering.] 

Medicine ; 

1. Tin* attempted cure of a d I Kenan by th® 
virus of tho same malady. 
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2. The idea that a diseased organ may he 
cured by eating the analogous organ of a 
healthy animal. 

i-BO-pcn'-tane, s. [Eng. isomeric), aod pen- 
tone.] [Pentane ] 

l-so pen'-tene, s. [Eog. iso(7ru:ric), and pen- 
tene.i iPentene.] 

l-so pen-tyl -a-minc, s. [Etig. tso(m^7*ic) ; 
.pentyl, and a mine.) [Amylamine.] 

1-so per i-met-ric-aJ, a. [Eog., Ac. iso- 

perimet r(y) ; -ical.) 

Geom. : Of or belonging to isoperimetry(q.v.). 


l so-pur piir-ic, a. [Eng. wo(meric), aod 
purpuric. J (See the compound.) 

isopurp uric acid, s. [Purpuric-acid.] 

i-so-pyre (yr as ir), s. [Pref. iso-, here = 
like, aod Or. nvp (pur) = fire.] 

Min. : An opaque to sub- translucent, 

slightly magnetic, brittle mineral ; in colour 
grayish or velvet-black, occasionally spotted 
with red ; in lustre vitreous ; its hardness 
6 to 6*5 ; sp. gr., 2-9 to 3. Compos. : silica, 
47*09; alumina, 13*91; sesquioxide of iron, 
20*07 ; lime, 15*43 ; aod protoxide of copper, 
1*94. Found at St. Juat near Penzance, and 
oo the Caltoo Hill near Edinburgh. 


l-eo per-im'-e try, s. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. 
cept^cTpo^(j)mmtb'on) = circumfereoce ; Eug. 
fluff. - y -] 

Geom. : Having equal perimeters, circum- 
ferences, nr bonodaries. 

i'-SO phanc, s. [Pref. iso- = equal, and Gr. 

4>a iVuj ( phaino) = to cause to appear.] 

.If in. ; The same bs Franklin ite (q.v.). 

l-soph'-or-ous, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, aod 
Gr. <£opos ( phoros ) = bearing, carrying.] 

Bot. : Transformable into something else. 

l'-so pod, i'-so-pode, a. <fe s. [Isopoda.] 

A. Asartj. ; Having the feet equal in length ; 
ipnpodous. 

B. As subst. : A crustacean of the order 
Isopoda (q.v.). 

"One group of Itopods, the Onlscitl®.*' — Dr. Henry 
Woodward, in CastelCt Sat. vL U10. 

i-sop 6 da, S. pi. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. rrovs 
(potty), genit. ttoSos (podos) = a foot.] 

Zool. : An order of Crustaceans, division 
Thoracipoda, legion Edriophthalrnia. The 
body is composed of seven segments, as a rule 
nearly equal in size. The legs, which are 
seven pairs, are almost of the same length. 
They are fitted for walking, swimming, or ad- 
hering as parasites. The posterior (abdominal) 
appendages are converted into leaf-like respi- 
ratory apparatus. The heart is near the tail. 
Prof.’ Milne-Edwards divides the Isopoda into 
three sub-orders or sections, the Cursorial, 
Natatory, and Sedentary Isopods. The Cur- 
sorial sectiou includes the families Oniscidm, 
Asellidae, and Idotbeida* ; the Natatory two, 
Spboeromklae and Cymothoid® ; and the Seden- 
tary oae, Bopyrid®. The common wood-louse 
is a’ well-known example of Isopoda. 

2. Paleeont. : The Isopoda are believed to 
extend from the Devonian times till now. 

I-fio pod -l form, a. [Mod. Lat. isopod(a); 
i connective, and Lat. forma = form, shape.] 
EnUm. (Of a larva): Shaped like an isopod. 

1 - sop - o - dous, a. [Mod. Lat. isopod(a ); 
Eug. sutf. -oms.] 

Zool. : Having feet of equal length ; of, be- 
longing, or relating to the Isopoda (q.v.). 

" Various forms which may b« hopodoutP—y ichoU 
ton : Paleeont., i. 3S3. 

l-SO-p6l i-ty, S. [Gr. ifforroAtTeia(i5qpO?itria) 
= (1) equality of civil rights, (2) a treaty be- 
tween two states for a reciprocity of such 
rights: Icto? (isos) = equal, and ttoAittjs (po- 
lites) = citizen.] Equal rights of citizenship, 
as conferred by the people of one city or state 
upon those of another. 

** Between America and England one would be glad 
if there could exist some isopolity.'— A. H. dough : 
Remains, L 213. 

i'_ s 6 prene, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and (te)rpene 
trausposed (?).] 

Chem. : C 5 H 8 . A volatile hydrocarbon, 
polymeric with caoutcliin, produced by the 
dry distillation of caoutchouc and gucta 
peroha. It is sn oily liquid, possessing a 
naphtha-like odour. It boils at 37°, and has 
a sp. gr. of 0*6823 at 20*. It is an unstable 
compound, decomposing, by keeping, into a 
white amorphous mass, having the composi- 
tion, CjoHisO. 

1 -So pro’-pi on-atc, s. [Eng. wo(mmc), and 
2 >ropio?tafe.] [Propionic acid.} 

I-so-pro-pi-on'-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
propionic.] [Propionic-acid.] 

l'-so-prop'-yl* s. [Eog. iso(mmc), aod pro- 
pyl.) [Propyl.] 

isopropyl - carbinol, «. [Butyl- al- 
cohol.] 


l-sos'- 5 e-le§, a. [Lat., from Gr. Iaoff*fAe« 
isoskeles) = haviog equal legs or sides; Icto? 
isos) = equal, aod <r> ceAos (skelos) = a leg *, Fr. 
isocele.) 

Geom. : Having two legs or sides only that 
are equal : as, ao isosceles triangle. 

l-so seis -mal, a. [Pref. iso - = equal, and 
Eng. scismal (q.v.).] Relating to equal earth- 
quake actiuo. 

isoseismal-lines, s. pi. 

Gecl. (PI.): Lioes on a map or globe resting 
where earthquake action is equal. 

£ so-spon'-dy-li, s. pi. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. 
ottoiSuAo? (spondalos) = a vertebra.] 

Ichthy. : A sub-order of Teleocephali. It 
consists of soft-rayed fishes, with the head 
naked, an adipose fio or abdomioal sutures 
often present ; dentition aod habitat various. 
Families : Stomiatidae (the Stomiatoids), Sco- 
pelidae (the Scopelids), Synodontid*(the Syno- 
donts), Percopsidie (Trout Perches), Salmonidae 
(Salmon), Clnpeid® (Herriogs), Hyodontidas 
(Mooneyes), Eograulidse (Anchovies), Albulidfe 
(Lady Fishes), Dussumieridas (Round Her- 
rings), and Elopiil® (Jew Fishes). (Jordan: 
Vertebrates; Northern United States, 1S76.) 

i-so-spor' ous, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, and 
Gr. (Tiropov (sporos), airopa. (spnra) = a seed.] 

Rot. (Of Cryptogams): Having spores all of 
one size. The prothallium developed from 
them grows for a considerable time inde- 
pendently of the spore, and bearing both 
male organs (antheridia) and female ones 
(archegonia). It contains the orders Filices, 
Equisetaccce, and Orhioglossaceie. (Thome.) 

l-so-stem'-bn-ous, a. [Pref. iso- ; Gr. <mjF ov 
(stemon) = warp ; Lat» stamen (q.v.), and Eog. 
auff. -o-u-s.] 

Bot. : Having the stamens equal in number 
to the petals, (be Candolle.) 

i-sd-stil -bene, s. [Eog. iso(meric), and stiU 
bene.] 

Chem. : CH 2 — C(C 6 H 5 ) 2 . Unsymmetric 
dirhenyl-ethene. A colourless noo-solidifyiog 
oil, obtained by boiling dipbenyl-monochlor- 
ethane with alcoholic potash. It boils at 277*, 
and by oxidatiou is converted into dipbeoyl- 
ketone. 

l-sd-tar-tar'-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
tartaric.] (See the compound.) 

isotartaric-acid, $. [Tartaric Acid.] 

i-so ther'-al, a. [Eng., &c. isother(e) ; -aL] 
(See etym. and def.) 

isotheral lines, s. 

Physic. Geog. £ Meteor. : Lines on a globe or 
map passing over places in which the mean 
summer temperature is the same. 

l'-sb-therc, s. [Pref. iso - = equal, and Gr. 
0epos (f/icros) = summer.] 

Physic. Geng. & Meteor. : An isotberal line 
(q.v.). 

J'_ sb -therm, s. [Pret iso-, and Gr. 6eppi 7 

(thermc) = beat. ] 

Physic. Geog. £ Meteor. : An isothermal line. 

l-so-ther'-mal, a. [Pref. iso - = equal, and 
dippi j (thermc)' = heat.] 

Physic. Geog. & Meteor. : Of or belonging to 
zones or divisions of the land, ocean, or atmo- 
sphere, which have an equal degree of mean 
annual warmth. (Lyell.) 
isothermal-lines, s. pi. 

Geog. £ Meteor. : Lines on a globe or map 
passing over places in which the mean general 
temperature is the same. Humboldt first gene- 
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ralized the observations and collected the fact* 
bearing on isothermal lines, 
isothermal-zone, s. 

Geog. £ Meteor. : The apace between two 
isothermal lines. 

l-sb-ther om' hrose, a. [Pref. iso - = equal 
(q.v.); Gr. 0epo* (theros) = summer, aod oja- 
/3pov (ombros) = rain.] (See etym. and def.) 

isotherombrose -lines, s. pi. 

Physic. Geog. £ Meteor. : Lines on a globe or 
map drawn across places having the same 
amount of rain io summer, 

i-SOt'-om-a, s. [Pref. iso- s= equal (q.v.)., and 
Gr. ropy (tome) = a cutting.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lobeliace®, tribe Lobele®. 
Isotoma longiflora, a West Indian species, is 
very poisonous, both to horses aod men. It 
is an over-poteot cathartic. 

l-SO-ton -lC, a. [Gr. Itro* (isos) = equal, aod 
Toeo? (fonos)7= tone.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Indicating or haviog equal 
tooes. 

2. Mus. : Applied to a system of music in 
which each coucord is alike tempered, aod in 
which there are twelve equal semitones. 

i-so-tri-mor'-phi^m, *. [Eng. wofrimor- 

ph(ous); -ism.] 

Crystallog. : Isomorphism between the three 
forms of two trimorphous substances. 

i-sb-tri-mor'-phohs, a. [Pref. iso-; Gr. rpi- 
F 0 ptf> 0 ? (trimorphos) = triple : pref. rpi-, from 
rpiv (tris) = three, aod pop^y (morphe) = form.] 
Crystallog. : Presenting the phenomenon of 
isotfimorphism (q.v.). 

I-sb-trop’-ic, i-sb-trop’~ous, a. [Pret 

iso- = equal, and Gr. Tpom) (trope). or Tpoiro* 
(fropos) = a turn.] (For def. see compound.) 

isotropic-substances, s. pi. 

Optics, £c. : Substances singly refracting. 
(Rutley : Study of Bocks, 2nd cd.( p. 76.) (Op- 
posed to anisotropous - doubly refracting.) 

1 -sou Vlt'-ic, o. [Eng. iso(meric), and uvitic.) 
(See the compound.) 

isouvitic-acid, $. 

Chem. : CgHgO.* = CgHg^HsXCO'OHlo. A 
dibasic aromatic acid produced from gambogo 
by fusion with potass ic hydrate, pjTotartaric 
acid and acetic acid being formed at the same 
time. It crystallizes in short rhombic prisms, 
which are very soluble in boiling water and 
melt st 160°. 

l-so-va-lcr'-ic, a. [Eng. iso^ierur), o.nd 
valeric (q.v.).j (See the compound.) 

isovaleric-acid, s. [Valeric Acid.] 
l-sa-va-ler'-yl-ene, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
valery lene.] 

Chem. : C 5 H 8 = (CHa^C'C-CH.,. A liquid 
hydrocarbon, formed from brom -isoamylene 
by the action of alkalis. It possesses the 
odour of garlic, and boils between 42* and 
45*. When treated with bromine, it yields 
two liquid compounds, a dibromide, C 5 B 8 Br 2 , 
boiling at 170°, and a tetra-bromide, C 5 H 8 Br 4 , 
which cannot be distilled unchanged. 

is-pa-han'-ee, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. j4s adj. : Pertaining or relating to Ispa- 
han, in Persia. 

B. As subst. : A Dative or inhabitant of 
Ispahan. 

Is ra-cl, s. [Heb. (IsraeX ) ; Gr. ‘Icrpa^A 

\lsroel) — tighter or soldier of God ( Gcsenius ), 
from rnt? (Sarah) - (1) to intervene, (2) to be 
a leader, prefect, or prince, (3) to fight.) 

1 The name divinely given to Jacob during 
the scene at Peniel or Penuel as a memorial 
that, as a prince, be had power with God and 
with men and had prevailed (Gen. xxxn. 2S). 

2. The Jewish people; a contraction for 
Children of Israel or House of IsraeL (Hosea 
xi. 1.) 

If A religious sect which appeared for the 
first time in 1SS3 ; in the Registrar-Generars 
returns is called The New and Latter House 
of Israel. 

•f Kingdom of Israel : 

Script. Hist. : The kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
beginning with Jeroboam and ending with 
the Assyrian Captivity. 
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Is -ra-el-ite, s . [lleb., Ac. Israel , and suir. 
-tte.J 

1. A descendant of Israel and of Jacob ; a 
Jew. 

2. Used in the New Testament for a Jew 
viewed as a member of the Theocracy. [Jew.] 
(Trench : Syn. of the Xew Test., p. 158.) 

" Behold au Israelite Indeed la whom ia no guile." 
— John lL 47. 

H A sect called the Israelites figures in the 
Regiatrar-General'a returns. 

la ra-el lt'-ic, a. [Eng., Ac. Israelite) ; -fc.] 
Of or* belonging to the Israelites ; Hebrew, 
Jewish. 

Is-ra-el-It'-ish, a. [Eog.,<fcc. Israelite); -ish.) 
Nearly the same as Israel itic, but a less 
respectful word. 

Is ra el It -ism, s. [Eng. Israelite); - ism ; 
Fr. Israelitisnte.) The same as J udaism (q.v.). 

* iss'-u a-ble (iss as Ish), a. [Eng. iwa(e) ; 
-a&fe.j 

1. That may or can he issued ; capable of 
being issued. 

2. Pertaining to an issue or issues ; admit- 
ting of issue being taken upon it ; containing 
an issue or issues : as, an issuable plea. 

3. Admitting or allowing of issue being 
taken or joined. 

*• Hilary or Trinity terras ; which from the making 
op of the Issues therein, are usually called Utuable 
lern\K’'—Blackltone / Comment., bk. ill., ch. 23. 

Issuable pica, s. 

Laic .* A plea upon which a plaintiff may 
take issue, and go to trial upon the merits. 

Issuable-terms, s.pL 

Law: Hilary and Trinity, because in them 
Issues are made up for the assize ; but, for 
town causes, all the four terms are issuable. 
(Wharton.) 

* lss-u-a-bly (Is3 as Ish), a dv. [Eng. fs- 
svab(le) ; -ly.] In an issuable manner ; by way 
of issue. 

* iss’-u-an^e (lss as ish), s. [Eng. iss v(e); 
-ance.) The act of issuing or giving out : as, 
the issuance of food. 

iss U -ant (lss as ish), a. [Eng. wsu(e); -anf.] 

Her. : Issuing or coming out. A term ap- 
plied to a charge or bearing represented as 
issuing out of another charge or bearing. 
When an animal is blazoned as issuant, only 
the upper half is depicted. 

lss' ne (Iss as ish), s. (Fr., prop. fern, of 
issu\ pa. par. of issir = to issue, to go out, 
from Eat. exeo, from ex- = out, and eo = to go ; 
Ual. uscita, escita. } 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of passing or flowing out; egress; 
motion out of mi enclosed place : ns, tho issue 
of water from a pipe ; the issue of an audience 
from a hall or other public building. 

2. The act of seuding out ; delivery ; publi- 
cation. 

" English railways Improved with scarcely an ex. 
ceptlon, desjiile the ol very divippoln ting truffle 
returns."— Bally Telegraph, Aug. 21, IMU. 

3. A means of passing or getting out; a 
means of exit or escape. 

** Let usexamlne what bodies touch a movable whilst 
in motion, as the only means to find un issue out of 
this difficulty ." — Blffby ■ On Bodies. 

4. A flux, ns of blood. 

" A woman which was rll'canod with an Issue of 
blood twelve years. Matthew lx. 2<\ 

5. That which Issues ; that which proceeds, 
flowa, or is issued or sent out ; tho whole 
quantity or amount Issued or sent out * as, 
tne daily issue of a paper ; the weekly issue 
of notes from the Bnnk, ie. 

6. Progeny, offspring ; a child or children. 

"The issue nf the uext s<m should have ndimeil.* 
Shakes ft. : 3 Henry 17 .. > 1. 1 

7. The produce of the earth ; the profits or 
return from lands, tenements, or other pro* 
perty. 

g. Result, fruit, consequence. 

** book you for any other fun* t m 

Shakrtp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, U. 3. 

* fl. That which proceeds from a uian ; 
action, deed. 

”How tho people take 
Tho cruel issue of then© bloody men." 

Shakesp, : Julius f’u tsar. 111. 1. 

10. A material point in an argument or 
delate, upon which the parties take affirma- 


tive and negative positions, and on which 
they base the result of the argument or debate. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: The close or result of pleadings; 
the point or matter depending in n suit on 
which two parties join and put their cause to 
trial ; a single definite and material point 
which ia affirmed on one side and denied on 
one side and denied on the othor. 

" An <«ma upon mutter of law Is called a demurrer ; 
and It confesses the facts to be true, as stated by the 
opposite party; but denies that, by tho law arising 
ui»on those facts, nuy injury is done to the piaiutlll. 
or that the defendant has made out a legitimate ex- 
cuse ; according to the party which first demurs, rests 
or uhldes upon the point in question. The form of 
such demurrer is by averring the declaration or plea, 
the replication or rejoinder, to be bad In sulistaiice, 
that is, insufficient in law to maintain the action or 
the defence ; and the party demurring Is thereupon 
understood to pray Judgment lor want of eufflcient 
matter alleged. Upon a demurrer, the opiwsite party 
must aver his pieauing to be good in eubstuuce, which 
Is called a Joinder in demurrer, and then the parties 
are at istu e in i>oiiit of law. Which isms, in law, i»r 
demurrer, the Judges of the court before which the 
action is brought must determine. An issue of fnct 
is where the fact only, and not the law, ia disputed. 
And when he that denies or traverses the fact pleaded 
by his antagonist has tendered the issue, the other 
party may immediately loin issue: or If affirmative 
matter be set out in the pleading, he may at once take 
issue thereon. Which acne, the i**ue la said to be 
olned. both parties having agreed to rest the fate of 
he came upon the truth of the fact In question. And 
this Issue of lact must, generally apeak lng, be deter- 
mined by the com) try, that Is, hy \\xxy.''—BUicktlotus : 
Comment., bk. ill., ch. 2L 

2. Surg. : A fontanel ; an artificial ulcer 
made on some part of the body to promote 
secretion of pus. 

If (1) At issue; In controversy; disputed ; 
at variance ; disagreeing. 

(2) To join or take issue: To take np affirma- 
tive and negative positions respectively upon 
a point in debate or dispute. 

•'That fame will 1 ioine with him which shall sufflse, 
for the cniifntacion of this booke .*— Bishop Gardner : 
Explic., fo. 145. 

Issue pea, s. 

Thcrap. : A pea or any similar body placed 
inside an issue to maintain irritation and 
promote tlie secretion of pus. 

«[ For the difference between issue and 
event , see Event. 

lss ue (Iss as Ish), * Issew, v.i. & L 

[Issue, s.) 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. To come, flow, or pass out; to run out, 
as from any enclosed place. 

” 1 Richard s body have Interred anew. 

And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 

Thau from it issued forced drops of blood” 

Ahukesp. : Henry I'., lv. 1. 

* 2. To run out or extend in lines. 

*' Pipes made with a belly towards the lower end. nnd 
then iivuiny Into e straight coucavo ogaiu."— Ziacon. 

3. To go or come out ; to rush out. 

'* The gate* cast vp. we issued out to play." 

Surrey: Virgile ; .Ends 11. 

4. To proceed, ns offspring or progeny ; to 
be descended, to spring. 

"Of tliy non.s that (dial! issue from thee, which thou 
ehait begot, fthull they take away."— 3 A ings xt 18. 

5. To proeeed, ns from a source ; to arise ; 
to bo produced as an effect or result ; to grow, 
to accrue. 

" Till* in my fault: as for the rest anjwalcd. 

It issues from the rancour of a villain." 

Shnkesp. : Bicfutrd It., L L 

fi. To result, to turn out. to terminate, to 
end : as, It ia doubtful how this eauao will 
issue. 

II. Ixtw: To come to a point In fnct, or law 
on which lha parties join issue ; to join issue. 

B. Trans. : Tn send out ; to deliver for use ; 
to supply ; to put into circulation, 

"A writ wo* issued out to buru him."— Burnet : 
Hist, of the ft > form., bk. 1. 

" iss UO I6ss (iss as Ish), a. [Eng. issue ; 
-less.)' Without issue ; having no issue or off- 
aprlng ; wanting children. 

"She matched hcmclf with Spain, and brought 
King Philip hit her . . . 

But isrue/ess »ho died." 

Brnyton : I'oly-ClbUm, %. 17. 

• iss’-u-cr (iss as Ish), *. [Eng. issu(t); -er.) 
One who iysues. 

isth' ml nn for th silent), a. (Lat. lathmius; 
Gr. Mcrfyutw (hth 17110.4).] Of or pertaining to 
an isthmus ; apecif. pertaining to the Isthmus 
of Corinth In Greece. 

Isthmian gamos, s. pi. 

(!r. Antig. : Games celebrated In Ajiril and 
May of tho first ami third years of each 


Olympiad. The contests Included all varle. 
ties of athletic sports, us wrestling, running, 
boxing, Ac., and competitions in music and 
poetry. Tho victors were crowned with gar- 
lands of pine leaves, these being the only prize. 

Isth -mus (or fA silent), * 1st mus, Isthlm, 

s. [Lat. isthmus, from Gr. i<r8pos (CsfAmo*).] 

1. Ord. Ixtng. t Geoq. : A narrow slip or 
neck of land connecting two continents to- 
gether, or uniting a peninsula to o continent. 

" The itthmut which Joined tho two great continent* 
of tho New World remained, according to him, uuap- 
Jiroprlated."— Macaulay : But. Eng., Cti. xxJv. 

2. Anat. : The name given to various parts 
which more or less closely resemble an isth- 
mus. There is nn isthmus of the thyroid 
body, an isthmus uteri, Ac. 

Isthmus of the fauces : 

Anat.: The constricted passage between 
the anterior pillars leading from tho month to 
the pharynx. 

Isthmus of the thyroid body or gland : 

Anat. : A transverse portion of the gland 
uniting the two lateral lobes. 

Is tl oph or a, s. pi. [Gr. ttrnoe (istion) = 
a web, cloth, oY sheet, and <f>op&i (phoros) = 
bearing, carrying.] 

Zool. : A group or division of Insectivorous 
Bats having a nose-leaf; but Mr. Dobson, 
who has deeply studied the subject, considers 
the arrangement unnatural. 

IS r -u-ret, $. [Eng. is(omeric), and -uret (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : CON0H4 = CU<^{J. on Uydr- 

oxyl-inetbenyl-dmmine. This base, which ia 
isomeric with carbamide, is formed by the 
direct union of hydrocyanic acid with an 
alcoholic solution of liydroxylaminc. It crys- 
tallizes in rhombic prisms, which are soluble 
in water, insoluble in alcohol, ami melt at 
104°-105\ It has an alkaline re-nclioii, and 
unites with one equivalent of acid, forming 
crystalline salts. On boiling the aqueous 
solution, it decomposes in a very complicated 
manner, yielding nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
ammonia, guauidiue, biuret, and urea. 

It, " hit, * hyt, pron. [A.S. Air, neut. of h4 
(q.v.) ; loci, hit, neut. of hinn ; But. het, mut. 
of hij. The genitive wise its is comparatively 
modern. It does not occur once in the Autho- 
rised Version of 1611, and is found but three 
times in all .Shakespeare, nnd not once iu 
Milton, although other writer lmd already be- 
gun to introduce it. In some parts of the 
country the rustics still employ his where edu- 
cated men would use its. In lawit. xxv. 5, 
where the modern editions read ** of its own 
accord," tho edition of 1611 1ms M of if own 
accord." Tho A. 8. genit. his was regularly 
used as the genit. of it up to tho time of 
fcjhakespearo.) 

1. A pronoun of the neuter gender corre- 
sponding with the masculine he and feminine 
she, the plural of nil three being they. It is 
frequently clnased as a demonstrative. 

' ** Kco|i thy heart with all diligence ; for out of It or* 
tho Issue* of life."— /‘roierbs lv. -3 

2. It is used as the nominative to impersonal 
verbs : as, It raina, it snows. 

3. It is commonly used to iutrndneo a sen- 
tence, preceding a verb as a nominative, but 
referring to a clause or distinct member of the 
sentence following ; as, It is well known that 
lie is dead. 

4. It Is frequently used to begin a sentence 
when a personal noun ,or the name of n p<* sou. 
or a masculine or feminine noun follows, ami 
it may represent any one of the tin re genders, 
or cilher the singular or the plural nuiul»er: 
as, ** It Is 1, be not afraid," " It is these," Ac. 

•I When a question Is asked, if follows the 
Verb : as, Who was if that betrayed Christ? 

5. It is used absolutely for the stnte of a 
person or thing: as, " llow Is if with the 
genetal?" (Shnkesp.: Coriolanus, v. 6.) 

6. It is used Indefinitely after Intransitive 
verbs, frequently Imparting a ludicrous mean- 
ing. 

"If Ahmhftiu hrouiiht nil with htm. It t« not pre* 
lxOilo tlmt In* meant t*i walk it liacka^alii for hi* pWa- 
»urr.'— A'.i/eiph. 

It-ft-bM‘-H, (The Guiana name.] 

/fiif, ; (Nm etym. nnd compound), 

itabnlli wood, *. 

Hot. : The wotsl of I "oeh m gnianensls. 1) 
Is hanl but not very durable. 


boll, b^; ptJilt, cat, ^oH, chorus, ^hin, bonph; go, fccm ; thin, ^hls; sin, ojj; oxpoot, Xonophon, oxist. ph = L 

-clan* -tlan = sh^n. -tlon, -slon = sbiin; -tlon* -»lon = zhun. -clous, tlous, -sloua = shits, -bio, -dlo, Ac. - bcl, d©L 
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I-tab -ir-ftc, I -tab-irite, s. [From 
Itabira , a mouotatu in Brazil.] 

Min. £ Petrol. : A micaceous variety of 
hematite, occurring in micaceous schist in 
North and South Carolina, Ac. Called also 
apecular schist (q.v.). {Dana.) 

1- ta - col - u- mite, l-ta-col'-u-myte, $. 

[From Jtacolumi — the Giant, the name of 
several Brazilian mountains.) 

Petrol. : A laminated granular flexible quartz 
rock, with a little talc, found in Brazil, Georgia, 
North Carolina, the Ural Mountains, Ac. It 
sometimes contains diamonds and gold. 

1-ta-con' lc, a. [Formed by transposition 
from aconitie (?).] (See the componod.) 

itaconic acid, s. 

Chem. : C 3 H 4 (CO*OH) 2 . A bibasic acid, iso- 
meric with citraconic and mesaconic acids, 
obtained by the dry distillation of citric acid, 
whereby water is first driven off and aconic 
acid formed. CsII/OHXCO'OH)-* = OHo -p 
C 3 H 3 (CO'OH) 3 f the latter being further ’de- 
composed into COo and itaconic acid. C 3 1I 3 
(CO*OH) 3 = C0 2 + C’aH ±(0 O ■ OH >>. — It nny 
also be prepared by heating to 160“ a mix- 
ture of citric acid and water in a sealed 
tube. Itaconic acid is inodorous, but has a 
strong acid taste. It crystallizes in rhombic 
prisms, soluble in 17 parts of water at 10“ 
and melting at 161°. It bears a close resem- 
blance to citraconic acid, but differs from it in 
not yielding mesaconic acid when treated 
with nitric acid. 

it'-a-ka, s. [The Guiana name of the tree.] 

i taka wood, s. 

Dot. £ Comm. : A kind of wood with black 
ami brown streaks, much used in cabiuet 
work. It conics from Mackcorium Schcm- 
bvrgkii, a papilionaceous tree, tribe Dalberg- 
ieee, growing in Guiana. 

f-tal’ ian (1 as y), a. & s. [Ital. Italiano; Lat. 
Italicus, from Italia = Italy; Sp. Italiano.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Italy. 

B. As substantii'c : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Italy. 

2. The language spoken by the Italians. 

Italian-beech, s. 

Dot.: The same ns Italian -oak (q.v.). 
Really an oak, and in no respect a beech. 

Italian cloth, $. A thin, glossy fabric 
composed of mixM cotton aud worsted, much 
used for coat lioiogs, Ac. 

Italian-iron, s. A laundress’s smooth- 
ing-iron for fluting and smoothing frills ; a 
gau fieri ng-iron. 

Italian juice, **. 

Comm. : The nxtract of liquorice prepared 
in Calabria. There are several kinds ; but 
that prepared on the estates of the Mar- 
chioness Solazzi, and known as Solazzi juice, 
is the best. [Spanish-jcice.] 

Italian-marble, s. [Marsle.) 
Italian-may, 5. 

Bot. : Spircca Filipendula. 

Italian oak, s. 

Bot. : Qucrcus .Esculus. Called also Italian- 
beech (q.v.). 

Italian roof, s. A hip-root 

% I tal'- Ian -ate (i as y), a. [Eng. Italian; 
-ate.) Italianized; made conformable to Ital- 
ian customs or practices. {Marlowe.) 

• l-tal'-ian-ate (i as y), v.t. [Eng. Italian; 
-ate.) To render Italian ; to make conform- 
able to Italian customs ; to Italianize. 

l-tal'-ian i§m (1 as y), s. [Eng. Italian ; 
-tern.) A phrase, idiom, or custom peculiar to 
or characteristic of the Italians or the Italian 
language. 

lf-taT ian-ize (i as y), v.i. & t. [Eng. Italian : 

-ize] 

A. Intrans. : To act or speak as an Italian ; 
to act the Italian. 

B, Trans. : To render Italian ; to give an 
Italian character to. 

I-tal'-ic, a. &, s (Lat. Italicus » Italian, from 
Italia = Italy.) 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Ord. Vxng. ; Of or pertaining to Italy 
or the Italians. 


2. Print. : A term applied to a sloping type, 
commonly employed to give emphasis or to 
draw special attention to a particular letter, 
word, or sentence. It is so called from liaving 
been invented by Aldo Manuzio (Aldus Manu- 
tius), an Italian printer, born ia 1447, died io 
1515. 

This line is printed in italic type. 

B. -4s substantive: 

Print . : An italic letter or type. 

T Italic School of Philosophy: 

„ Hist. £ Philos.: A term adopted by some 
writers to denote the Pythagorean and Eleatic 
systems taken together, but more properly 
confined to that of Pythagoras alone. The 
reason of the name lies in the statement that 
Pythagoras taught in Italy, and more parti- 
cularly in the south and south-west. 

Italic-version, s. 

Ck. Hist. : The version of the Scriptures in 
Latio known as Veins Uala. It was made 
early in the second century, the Old Testa- 
ment being translated from the LXX., not 
from the Hebrew. St. Jerome was dissatisfied 
with it, and, after trying in vain to amend it 
to his satisfaction, made the Latin translation, 
now iu common use in the Roman Church, 
known as the Vulgate, which was approved 
by the Council of Trent. 

l-tal’-i-^ism, s. [Eng. italic; -istii.) An 
Italian idiom or custom ; an Italianism. 

l-tal-i-fize, v.t. [Eng, italic; -ire.) To 
write or print in italic type ; tn make em- 
phatic or distinct by the use of italics. 

l-ta-mal’-ic, a. [Eng. tea(conte), and malic.] 

itamalic-acid, 5. 

Chem. : CgHyOg = C 3 H 5 (OH):(CO *011)2. A 
liomologne of malic acid. On heating itaconic 
acid with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
itaioono-chlor-pyrotartaric a*eid is formed, and 
this, on boiling With water or alkalies, yields 
itamalic acid. It crystallizes in long, deli- 
quescent needles, which are soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melt between 60° and 65°. At 
a higher temperature, it loses a molecule of 
water, and is re-converted into itaconic acid. 

it9b, s. [AS. gietka.] [Itch, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) A sensation of uneasiness In the skin 
arising from the disease or other cause. 

2. Fig . : A constant teasing desire nr long- 
ing for something. 

“ And this Is wh«t the world . . . 

Denominates an itch tor writing.** 

Cow/wr: Epistle to Lady A usten. 

II. Path. : Scabies; a disease arising from 
the irritation produced by the presence in 
the parts affected of the itch-mite (q.v.) and 
its ova. The animal burrows chiefly between 
the fingers, on the front of the forearm, on the 
abdomen, and the inside of the thighs. The 
disease chiefly assails uncleauly people. It is 
very common among the natives of India aud 
other Orientals, and exists, though less ex- 
tensively, in Europe. Where it is widely 
spread on the body, a sulphur-bath is the best 
remedy. 

itch-insect, s. 

Zool. : An inaccurate name for the itch- 
mite (q.v.). ( Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

itch-mite, s. 

Zool. : Sarcoptes scabiet, a small white para- 
sitic spider, of tlie family Acaridae, producing 
the disease called itch. The mouth is fur- 
nished with bristles ; so are the third and 
fourth pair of legs, while the first and aecond 
pair have suckers. (Itch.) 

it 5 h, * icchen, *iken, 'yechen, *yichen. 

v.i. [A.S. giccan; cogn. with Dut. jenken; 
Ger. jMcten.) 

1. Lit . : To have a sensation of uneasiness 
In the skin which causes in the person a desire 
to scratch or rub the part affected. 

2. Fig. : To long ; to desire contlnnally ; to 
feel a constant teasing desire. 

** Though 1 now be old and of the peace. If I ace a 

sword out. my huger Itchct to make ouo."—Shakesp. : 

Merry IFire* of Windsor, LL 3. 

Itch' -wood, s. [Eng. itch, and wood (q.v.).] 

Bot. : I nocarpus intiensis. 


It 9 h’-y, a. [Eng. itch; -y.] Affected with the 
itch ; of the nature of the itch. 

" Excess, the scrofulous aud itchy plague. 

That seizes Urst the opulent." 

Cotoper: Task, It. Ml 

-Ite, svff. [Lat. - ites ; Gr. -injs (- ties ). (See def.)J 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. zts an adjectival suffix: Of or belonging 
to, aa Danite. 

2. .4s a substantival suffix: One belonging 
to: as, an Israelite, a man belonging to the 
people of Israel. 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. : A snffix used in chemical terms 
in the naming of salts. When the name of 
the acid terminates in -ous, the name of the 
salt ends in -ite, and the word thus formed is 
connected by of with the name of the base 
combined with the acid. Thus from sulphur- 
o us acid come sulphites: as, sulphite of so- 
dium, sulphite of barium, Ac. 

2. Min. : A mineral. Remotely it was de- 
rived from the Gr. -trrj? (-tees), which is an 
adjectival termination = of or belonging to, 
and required Aidos ( lithos ) added, before the 
meaning stone was supplied. Thus mpir^c 
( puritis ) is = of or on fire, and Trvpinjv Atflos 
( purites lithos), fire-stone, not simply irupirgc 
(puritis), is the mineral which strikes fire, as 
copper or other pyrites. When the Greek 
word was transferred to Latin, Aitfos {lithos) = 
stone, was dropped, and pyrites is used by Pliny 
for (1) flint, (2) a mill-stone, and (3) iron py- 
rites, snlphurct of iron. Mineralogists taking 
the word from Pliny's Latin, and not from 
Greek, now attach to -tee the signification 
stone or mineral. 

3. Pcilcronl. £ Palero-bot. : Fossil. Used as 
the English equivalent of -ites in the termina- 
tion of many genera ; as ammonite, the Eng- 
lish equivalent of ammonites; belenmite, of 
belemnites ; Nipadites, of Xipa. 

4. Petrol.: Formerly -ite was nsed also for 
rock, but Dana, for discrimination's sake, 
altered it to - yte . Some still use -ite in place 
of -yte. 

i’-tem, adv. A s. [Lat. = likewise, also.] 

A. zts adv. : Likewise, also. 

*’ Item two lips indifferent red ; item two gray eyes." 
— Shakes p. : Twelfth Sight, L b. 

B. As substantive : 

I. A separate article or particular ; a single 
article. 

•'I could have looked on him without the help ol 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endouments 
had beeu tabled l>y bis side, and X to x*e ruse him by 
items. '—STuif.esp. : Cymbelme, L 5. 

* 2. A hint, an inuendo. 

*' If this discourse have not concluded our weakness, 
I have one item more of mine.*'— UlanviiL. 

3. A paragraph of news. 

* l'-tem, v.t . [Item, ady.) To make a memo- 
randum af ; to note. 

“I have Itemed it In my memory ''— A ddison : Th4 
Drummer, iii. 1. 

* lt'-er-a-blc, a. [Lat. iterabilis, from itero 
to repeat; Sp. iterdblc.] Capable of being 
iterated or repeated. 

“Whereby they had made their acts (terabit by 
sober hands." — Browne : Miscellanies, tract xi. 

* It'-er-fm 9 C, * lt-ter-ar^e, $. [Lat. it- 
em ns, pr. par. of itero = to repeat.) The act 
of iterating or repeating ; iteration. 

“What needs this itterance, woman l~—Shakesp. : 
Othello, v. 2. 

* lf-er-ant, a. [Lat. iterans, pr. par. of itero.) 
Repeating, iterating. 

’* Waters being near, make s current echo ; hut being 
farther off, they make an iterant echo."— Bacon : Sat. 
Mist. 

*lt’-£r-ate, v.t. [Lat. iteratus, pa. par. of itero 
= to repeat, from iterum = again ; Fr. iUrer; 
Sp. iterar; Ital. iterarr.J 

1. To repeat ; to utter or say over again. 
“This Is the very cause why we iterate the psalm* 

oftener than any other part of Scripture."— Booker: 
Eccles. Polity. 

2. To do over again, ora second time ; to 
repeat. 

" Having wiped and cleansed away the soot, I iterated 
the experiment."— Boyle : Works, iv. 552. 

* It'-er-atc, a. [Iterate, i\] Repeated. 

“The sacrament of baptismeoneslikewlseminUtred. 
and nener to be iterate. —Bp. Gardner: Explication, 
to. 149. 

* It'-er-ate-ly, adv. [Eog. iterate ; ~ly.] By 
repetition or iteration. 

M Iterately affecting the pourtcalt* of Enoch. La- 
tarns, Jonas, Ac.*’— Broume: Cme Burial, cb. UL 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, p8t* 
or, wore, wgl£, work* whd, eon; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, S$ri*ian. ro, 0 = 6; ey*a. qu = kw. 
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it-or-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. itcrutio , from iteratus, 
pa. ]>ar. of Hero — to repeat; Fr. iteration ; 
Bp. iteradon ; ItaL iterarUmc.] 

1. The act of iterating or repeating ; repeti- 
tion. 

"An Iteration of the one* perflted merlflce on tho 
cross. "—Bp. Gardner : Lx /dicacion, to. \i'J. 

* 2. Allegation, quotation ; readiness in quo- 
tation. 

"Thou hast damnable iteration. and art Indeed able 
to corrupt a sii Q t,"~ShaJ:etp. : l Henry /»', L 2. 

♦It-er-a-tive, cu [Eng. iterate); -irr.J 
Iterating, repeating. 

♦ ith-y-pball 1G, a. & s. (Gr. l9v<f>aLXut6^ 
(ithit 2 >hallilcos) = of or pertaining to the \9v- 
^toAAov (it huphallos), or i iballos (mtmbrum virile 
trectum), carried at the festivals of Bacchus.] 

A. ds adj. : Lewd, lustful, obscene, in- 
decent. 

B. J5 subst. (PL): A lustful, obscene, or 
amorous song or poem. 

*• I oioit noticing soma edifying IthwhaTUct of Saw 
gtus. flyron : Vision of Judgment* ( Preface.) 

t I-tln'-er-a-^y, 5. [Eng. itinera(ts) ; -cy.J 
The act or practice of itinerating. 

£-tin'-er-an- 9 y, s. [Eng. itinerant); -aj.) 

1. The act or practice of passing from place 
to place, especially in the discharge of official 
duties ; the discharge of official duties by 
Itinerating from place to place. 

2. A body or number of persons who dis- 
charged official duties, not at one tlxed place, 
but by passing from place to place. 

l-tln'-er-ant, a. & s. [Lat. tfinerans, pr.par. 
of * itincro = to travel or journey from place 
to place; tier (gen. itineri*) = a journey from, 
i turn , sup. of eo — to go ; Fr. itinerant. } 

A. As adj. : Passing or moving from place 
to place ; waoderiog, strolling, not stationary. 

" A looe cuthuslnst, ftud among the fields. 
Itinerant in thin hiltour.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1. 

B. .-15 subst. : One who passes or wanders 
from place to place ; a wanderer ; a stroller ; 
specif, an itinerant preacher, one who moved 
from place to plaeo preaching. 

" Yet nut the noblest of that honour'd race 
Drew happier, loftier, more Impassion'd thoughts 
Thao this obscure itinerant:’ 

W ordtworth : Fxcurtion, bk. 11. 

l-tin'-er ant ly, odv. [Eng. itinerant; -ly.) 
In an itinerant, wandering, or strolling man- 
uer. 

l-tin '-er-ax-y, s. & a. (Lat. itincrarium = 
an account of a journey, from * itincro = to 
trnvel ; tfer (gen. itineris ) = a juurney ; Fr. 
ffineroirc; Bp. <te I till, ifiaerario.j 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : A book of travels ; an oecount 
of the various places to be met with on any 
particular road or line. 

"Now Huhjmsln, according to the itineraries of the 
observing*!. travellers In those imrU, U thought to bo 
in resi>ectlve magnitude ns big as Germany. Spain, 
France, and Italy conjunctly.’ —Howell : Letters, bk. 
lb. let. 9. 

2. Roman Ritual: A form of prayer In- 
tended for tho use of clerics when travelling, 
and, for their convenience, placed at the end 
of the Breviary. The Itinerary consists of 
the canticle Benedictus, with nil antiphon, 
nrnvcr, and two collects. Itineraries arc not 
found In tho older BrcviaYies ; but Gavonlus 
mentions an ancient PontiUea! with an Itine- 
rary for tho use of prelates rather longer than 
that at present employed. (Addis <0 Arnold.) 

B, As adj. : Travelling ; wandering or pass- 
ing from place to place ; itinerant. 

“ It waa rather an itinerary circuit of Jiuitlco than a 
progrot*."— Bacon : Henry VII. 

i-tin’-er-ato, v.{. [Ijit. * itincrutum, sup. of 
{ Itinerant.] To pass or go from 
place to place ; to wander. 

-I-tlS, tuff. [Lat. - itis ; Gr. -m« (’iff*).] 

Path. : Inflammation ; aa, hepatitis = in- 
flammation ofthe liver; pericarditis * inflam- 
mation of the pericardium. 

Its. pron. [Seo dcf.] The possesalvo case of 
tho pronoun W(q.v.). 

It self', proa. (Eng. <f. and self.] Tho neuter 
pronoun corresponding to the masculine him- 
self, and feminine herself. 

ftt'~n6r ltO, •«. [Named by Omelln offer 
Von Ittner, who was the first to describe tho 
ininorul.] 


Min. : A variety of Hsiiyne. It oceura 
massivo or in granular dodecahedrons, Is 
translucent, of u dark blue, ash-gray, or smoky- 
gray colour, and resinous Inst re.* Found m 
Germnny. 

it / -tri-a, yt'-tri-a, a. [Yttbia.] 
It'-trY-um, s. [Yttrium. 1 

It'-zl-bu, lt-ze-bu, lt-zi-boo, it-ch©-bo, 

s. [Japanese.] 

Numis. : A Japaneso monetary unit of 
account. It 13 a silver com, value varying 
from Is. 4d. to Is. 6|d. sterliog. It is a thin 
oblong plate, with square corners. Its use is 
now dying out, owing to the iptroduction into 
Japan of the decimal system. 

* i-ulo\ s . [Yule.] 

I-u'-li-dse, s. pi. [Lat. iultya) (q.v.) ; fem. pi. 
adj. suff. -idoe.] 

Zool. : A family of Chilognatha (Millipedes). 
The body is elongated and cylindrical, with 
numerous segments, each bearing two pairs 
of legs. They advance with s gliding motion, 
and roll themselves up when in danger. They 
may be seen in mossy situations or on the 
trunks of trees. They undergo a metamor- 
phosis, the larva commencing with only six 
feet. 

i-U-li-dan, s. [Lat. iulid(<r) ; Eng. suff. -an.] 

Zool. : A myriapod of the family lulidie 
(q.v.) 

i-u'-lx-form, a. [Lat. (ulus (q.v.), and forma 
= form, shape.] 

Entom. .* Shaped liko an iulus (q.v.). The 
ini i form larva; or caterpillars were considered 
by Swainaon as the pre-eminently typical kind. 

l-u'-liis, 8. (Lat. tuffs = a kind of millipede ; 
and iulus — a catkin ; Gr. 101 /A 0 ? (ioulos) = 
the first growth of the beard, a catkin, a 
centipede, ora millipede.! 

• 1. Bot. : An ameut or catkin. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Inlhhe (q.v.). The body has from forty to 
fifty segments, each with a pair of small legs. 
One of the American apecics is about six 
inches long. 

T-va, s. [According to Fusclilua, an abbrevia- 
tion of Lat. abiga = Teucriuiu Ivu of Liunaius, 
which it resembled in smell.] 

Bot. : Tho typical genus of the sub-tribo 
1 vese (q.v.). 

I-va'-ty-rite, *. (From Ivaara, in Finland, 
where it occurs.] 

Min. ; A variety of Scliorlomile. It is black 
and opaque, with au adamantine lustre. 

iv-a~ran-cu'-§a, s . [Name In some Indian 
languages. ] 

Bot . : An essential oil. obtained from A ndro- 
poflOM. Schcenanthus, on Indian grass. 

f-vo-ro, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. (i<a); Lat. fem. pi. 
udj. sutf. -*«.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribo of Composites, tribe 
Seneeionitlc;e. 

-ive, suff. [Seo di f.l A eommon adjectival 
suffix in English, derived from the l*utin -ivus : 
it gives an active force to tho stem to which 
it is Hiilllxed : as motive, thnt which moves ; 
formative, that which forms, &c. 

l’-vicd, a. [Eng. ivy; -«/.) Covered or over- 
grown with ivy. 

“ Eich tried arch an<! pillar lone 
1 ‘leadit haughtily lor glorlca K<mo 1 “ 

Lyron : Gtaour. 

T-vor-Jr, * l-vor-lo, " o-ver-y, 8. & a. [O. 

Fr. ivurie; Vr. ivoirr, from Lat. cbnrcus ^ 
made of ivory ; ebur (gen. eboris) = ivory ; ItaL 
avorio t aro/io.j 

A. As subst ant It* : 

L Literally: 

1. Gen. : The hard material of tho teeth ; 
enamel. [Dentink.] 

2. Spec. : The IuhIin of tlio elephant, tlio 
nanvlial, Ac. (A tusk In simply a huge project- 
ing tooth.) 

•[ Ivory' was brought from Tnrshlah by 
Solomon's ships (1 Kings x. 22). Ilomer often 
mentions It. Phidias, n.c. 400, made statues 
from It, plating them with gold. 

II. Fig. (Pi): Tho teeth. (Slang.) 


B. -45 adj.: Consisting or made of iv, rj 
resembling ivory. 

" Oft hi* tx-Attng finder* went 
llmriedly. iw you may 
Yourowu run over the u«ry key." 

Byron : Bieje o/ Corinth, xlx. 

Vegetable ivory : 

Bot ., etc. .* Tlio albumen of the seeds of • 
fino ipalm. Phytclrphas macrocarpo . found in 
South America, along the banks of the rivei 
Magdalena. The ivory consists of the coagu- 
lated milk. 

ivory-ljlacli, t. A species of boue-black 
msdo by the calcination of Ivory Bcraps, turn- 
ings, ond sawdust. It is nsed os n pigment 
in the manufacture of paints and printers' ink. 

ivory-nut, s. [ l von y- palm.] 
ivory-palm, s. 

Bot. : Phytelrphas macrocarpa. [Ivonv, 

ivory-paper, «. A superior kind of paste- 
board, with a lmely prepared polished surface, 
nsed by artists. 

ivory-saw, s. A thin saw stretched In a 
steel frame for sawing ivory from the solid. 
It lms a blade one-fortieth of an inch thick, 
one inch and a half w ide, and fifteen to thirty 
inches long. The teeth, five or six to the inch. 
A frame-saw ivith a blade made of a fine watch- 
spring is suitable for the purpose. 

ivory- she 11, 5. 

Zool. : The molluscous genus Eburna (q.v.). 

ivory-tablet, s. Small leaves of ivory, 
arranged in pocket-book form, for receiving 
memoranda. 

ivory-white, a. 

Bot. : White, verging to yellow, with a 
little lustre, ns the flower of Convallaria 
majalis. (Lindley.) 

l'-vor-y-type, s. [Eng. irory; -type.] 

Phot. : A kind of picture iu which two 
finished photogrnpha nre taken, one light in 
colour, made translucent by varnish, tinted 
on the back, and placed over n stronger pic- 
ture, so as to give the effect of n photograph 
in natural colours. Also known as Helleoo- 
type. 

I’-vy, *. [A.S. (fig; 0. II. Ger. ephi,epji, ephih, 
cplwn ; N. II. Ger. ephen, eppich, from l>at. 
opium = pnrsley.] [AnuM.] 

Bvta ny : 

1. Ilcdcra Helix, a well-known climbing 
shrub, adhering to trees or to walls by aerial 
rootlets ; the ordinary leavos are cordate, flve- 
lobed, those of flowering bran dies ovate or 
lanceolate ; flowers yellowish-green, in um- 
bels, nppearing in October and November; 
berry globose, black, In one variety yellow 
Wild in forests, woods, nmong rocks, Ac. ; u*»d 
nlso to train over walls nod houses, wilh oxed- 
lent o fleet. It is a sudorific, nml its berries 
are emetic. 

"Direct the cliwndim try where to climb." 

Milton : P. U. lx. 317. 

2. The genus Hcdera (q.v.) 

American Ivy Is Ampelnpsis hedrracra ; 
German Ivy, Senccio mikanoides ; Ground Ivy, 
Nrpcta Gh'choma ; Colkseum <*r Kenilworth 
Ivy, JAntiria Cymbalo ria ; nnd Poison Ivy, 
Rhus Toxicotlendrvn. 

Ivy-berry, *. Tho berry of the Ivy. 
ivy-gum, s. A gum obtained from old 
Ivy-bushes. 

ivy mantled, a. Covered or overgrown 
with ivy. 

" tiiiture trom tiff dsn.*’ 

Cvu per : Chanty, m. 

ivy-treo, s. 

Bot . : The Otago nnmo for J’auar Colcntoi. 

"I’-V^cd, a. (1 vied.) 

i'-vy-wort^, s. pi. (Eng. Gy, and irort*.J 
P»ot.: The name given by Lindley to tlia 
order Aniliucew (q.T.). 

Ix'-I-t>, *. [From (ijna) =. . . birdlime, 
irom tlio viscous elmmeter of some Hjwelea 
(Paxton ) ; cf. also Gr. ifia (uria), Ifinj (ixinf) = 
Carl inn gnmmifcra, a composite jilant, not tho 
modern 1x1a,] 

Rot.: A ucims of Iridacen*. It consists of 
beautiful Cjq*e bull*s, with spikes of showy 
llowcrs, Ixia viridiflom has large sra-grecu 
flowers, with black mark Inga, it is from tin* 
C«i>o of G«s>d Hope. 


b&ll, b^; x* 6 iiu Jcjbrl; oat, 90U, eborus, 9liiu, bongh; go, fcora; thin, ^hla; ain, 09; expect, ^onophon, c^lst. lng. 
-clan, -tlan » sham -tion, -slon-sbun; -^ion, -slon - zhvXn, -tloua, -alons. -cloua - abbs, -bio, -die, Ac. « bpl. dcL 
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ixiolite— jack 


Ix'-l-O-ttte, s. [Named by Nordenskibld after 
Ixion, a relative of Tantalus, ixiolite being a 
variety of tantalite, 

3/in. ; The same as Kimitotantalite (q.v.). 

Ix d'-des,s. [Gr. (ixodes) = like bird- 

lime, stfcky, clammy : i£os (isos) = birdlime, 
and f'&os ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Ixo- 
didie. Txoiles ricinus is the Dog-tick, I. Du- 
gesii being also found on the dog, I. reduidus 
on the sheep, I. pictus on the deer or on 
mosses, and I. plumbeus upon the Rock- 
swallow ( Hintndo riparia) or iu its nest. 

Ix-d'-di-d®, ix-6 -de i, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
ixodes (q.v.); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sofT. - idee or 
masc. -ei.] 

Zool. : A genus of parasitic spiders, order 
Ararina. The mouth is suctorial. By means 
of it these parasites attach themselves to the 
bodies of sheep, oxen, dogs, and other mam- 
mals, holding on so tenaciously that, when 
pulled away, they often bring off with them 
part of the skio of the animal on which they 
were parasitic. 

Ix'-o-lyte, s. [Gr. t£o? ( ixos ) = the roiseltoe, 
any viscous substance, and Avw ( luo) — to 
loose, to dissolve.] 

M in. : An amorphous mineral, of greasy 
lustre and byacinth-red colour, becoming 
ochre-yellow or brown when pulverised. 
Found' in a coal stratum near Glogguitz. 

ix or a, $. [Said to be nltered from Sansc., 
&c. istitvar, a name of God. (See def.}.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacose, tribe Coffere, 
family Fsychotridse. Ixora coccinm is a fine 
Indian shrub, with scarlet flowers, which are 
presented as votive offerings in many Hindoo 
temples. [Etym.l It is used in India for 
various medicinal purposes. 

f-ynx, s. (Yrxx.l 

Iz -ar, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Aslron. : A fixed star in the constellation 
Bootes. Called also c Bootis. 

Iz ard, lz'-zard (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. : A name for the Ibex (q.v.). 

“ For the carcass of an izzard he received only ten 
francs."— Ca pf. Mayne Reid Bruin, ch. xxlU. 

•Jz'-zard (2), s. [Prob. a corruption of s Aar.f.] 
An oid name for the letter Z. 

" You go over, the first chance you get. and hook 
every one of their Laardt,'.'— £, A. Pos: X.ing a 
Paragrab. 


J. 

J. The tenth letter and the seventh consonant 
in the English alphabet. It was formerly in- 
terchangeable with i. the same character being 
used for both, it is a palatal, its sound being 
that of g in gem or of dg in ridge, edge. Even 
up to a comparatively recent date i and j were 
not separated in English dictionaries, alpha- 
betical lists, &c. 

As a symbol, j is nsed in medical prescrip- 
tions at the end of a series of numbers for 1 : 
as, vij.= seven, viij.= eight, <fcc. 

ja'-al, ja'-cl, s. [Arab, jaal ; Chal. jaela.) 
(See etym. and compound.) 

jaal-goat, s. 

Zool. : Capra Jaela, the Abyssinian Ibex, an 
ibex found in the mountains* of Abyssinia, in 
Upper Egypt, at Mount Sinai, and probably 
In Persia. (Griffith's Cuvier.) 

J&b-bcr, *jaber, *jable, *jabil, *jab- 
ble, v.i . & t. (A weakened form of gabber , 
gabble, thefreq. forms from gab; lcel. gabba = 
to mock, to scoff.] [Gabdle.] 

A. Intrans. : To talk rapidly and incohe- 
rently ; to chatter, to prate ; to utter non- 
sensical or unintelligible sounds. 

"Jabb'ring spectres o’er her traces glide." 

Janet : Hymn to Laschma. 

B, Trans . ; To utter rapidly and indis- 
tinctly; to gabble. 

•J&b’-ber, s . [Jabber, v.] Rapid, indistinct, 
or nonsensical uttering of words ; gibberish. 


jab' ber-er, s. [Eng. jabber; -«r.] 0 d 6 who 
jabbers. 

" Out^cunt the Babylonian labourer* 

At all their dialects of jabberert 

Butler : Hudibrat, 11L 2. 

jab’-ber-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Jabber, r.] 

A. & B, As pr. par . & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Jabber, nonsensical talk, gib- 
berish. 

*' Twaa chattering, grinning, month ing. jabbering alL M 
Pope : Uuneia.il, ii, 237. 

jabbering-crow, s. 

Omith. : Corvus jamaicensis. 

* jab’-bcr-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. jabbering; 
- ly .] la a jabbering manner. 

* jab-ber- ment, s. [Eng. jabber; - ment .] 
Jabber, nonsensical talk, gibberish. 

•' At last, and in good hour, we are come to his farc- 
vel, which is to he a concluding taste of hia jabber- 
ment in law.”— Hilton : Calotte non. 

jab ber-noifrl, s. [Joboernowl.] 

* jab'-ble, * jablc, v.i. h t. [Jabber, p.] To 
splash, as water. 

* jab -ble, s. [Jabble, v.) Agitation on the 
surface of water. 

jab-i-ru, s. [Brazilian jab iru, jaburu.) 

Ornith. : Mycteria, a genus of Ciconinre 
(Storks). They resemble the adjutants, and 
are not much less in size. They are found in 
South America. 

jSb 6 ran-di, s. [A word used by some 
ludian tribes of Brazil.] 

Bot. : A plant, either a Piper or of the 
Rutaceous genus Filoearpus. The Indians 
believe it very useful in fevers, and a Portu- 
guese medical man, called Coutinho, having 
sent some of the leaves to M. Ralmteau, the 
celebrated Parisian pharmacist, the latter 
gentleman ascertained by experiment that 
they were powerfully sudorific, lie believes 
them as valuable as cinchona. 

jab dr-o'-sa, s. [South American word.] 

Bot. : A genus of Solanace?e. Jaborosa runci - 
nata is used ia South America as an aphro- 
disiac 

ja-bu-ti', s. [Brazilian.] 

Bot. : Psidinm albidum, which furnishes *d 
excellent dessert fruit used in Brazil. 

ja-bu-ti-ca’-ba, ja bot-i-ca-bu-ras, s. 

’[Brazilian.] 

Bot. : Eucalyptus cauliflora. which furnishes 
one of the most agreeable fruits eateu in 
Brazil. 

ja' ca, s. [Jack, (3).] 

jaca-tree, s. [Jack-trce.] 

Jac a mar, 5. (Fr. jacamar ; Brazilian jam- 
marica .] 

Omith. (PL): The name generally given to the 
birds ranked under Galhuliiia), a sub-family 
of Alcedinidre or King-fishers. The Jacamars 
have the bill less stout than the typical Alce- 
dinae; their body also is more slender; the 
tail long ; the toes either in two pairs, or two 



before and one behind, the anterior ones being 
united. They are bright-coloured birds, gene- 
rally with a good deal of gTeen in their 
plumage. They are found in the tropical 
parts of South America and in the West Indies, 
breeding iu cavities of trees, and sallying forth 
from a branch or spray to capture the insects 
on which they feed. Sometimes elevated into 
a family, Galimlid*. 

jac'-a-na, s. [In Brazil the name of the water- 
hen.*] 


Ornithology : 

1. ; 1 lie name of Parra, a genus of wad- 
ing birds belonging to the family Palamedeidfe. 
The feet have four 
very long toes, sepa- 
rated to their root, 
and with their claws, 
especially the hind 
one, so long that 
these birds have been 
called by tbe French, 
surgeons. The wing 
is generally armed 
with a spur. The 
common species, 

Parra Jacana , is 
black with a red 
mantle, the primaries jacana. 

of the wings are 

green, and there are fleshy wattles under the 
bill. It occurs io all the warmer parts of 
America. 

2, PI. : Parrinae, a sub-family of Rallidie. 

jac-a-ran’-da, s. [The Bra 2 iliao name of one 
species J. brasiliano. ] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Bignoniaceoe. It con- 
sists of South American trees with showy 
flowers in terminal panicles. Jacarandu j>ro- 
cera and other species of the genus are used 
in syphilitic affections. 

2. Comm. : [Rosewood]. 

jac'- a -re, s. [Jackare and yacknre. South 
American Indian names of the species.] 

Zool. : A genus or sub-geous of Alligators 
established by Dr. Gray. There are various 
species, as the Dog-headed Jacare ( Jacare 
latirostris), the Long-shielded Jacare ( J . longi- 
scutata), the Eyed Jacare (J. ocellata), &c. All 
ere Aiuericau. 

* jac-a-too , s. [Cockatoo.] (Evelyn.) 

jac'-chiis, l-ac'-chus, s. [Gr., = a name of 

Bacchus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Cebida?, American Mon- 
keys, containing the Marmosets. More com- 
monly called Hapale (q.v.). 

jac -con-et, s. [Jaconet.] 

* ja’-5ent, a. [Lat. jncens, pr. par. of jaceo » 
to lie.] Lying down ; recumbent; lying at 
length. 

“ Becanse so laid, they [brick or squared stones] are 
more apt In swagcingdov. u. to pie tee with their points, 
than in the jacenl , osture.” — Rehguue H'ottotp, p. 20. 

jaf -Inth, s. [Hyacinth, 11.2 (1).] 

jac i-ta'-ra, s. [The Brazilian name of the 
tree.] 

Bot. : Desmoncus macrocanthos, a fine palm, 
fifty or sixty feet long, with a stem as thin as 
a cane. It grows along the Amazon and the 
Rio Negro. 

jack (1), * jacke, s. [Fr. Jaceptes, from Lat. 
Jucobus ; Gr. 'iaKto/?os (Iakobos), from the 
Ucb. (raar/o6) = one who seizes by the 
beel, 2J71' (aqab) — a heel. In the princi- 
pal modern languages John, or its equiva- 
lent, is a common name of contempt, or 
slight. Thus the Italians use Gianni , whence 
Zuni ; the Spaniards. Juan, as 6o&o Juan — 
a foolish John = the French Jean, <tc. Hence 
in English we have Jack-fool, Jack-an-apes . 
Jack-pudding, and perhaps Jackass. A Jack o l 
the. clock (Hhakesp. : Richard Ii., v. 5) was a 
figure which, in «>kl docks, struck the houra 
upon the bell : hence the word Jack came to 
he applied to various implements, which sup- 
plied the place of a hoy or attendant, as the 
jack which turns the spit in a kitchen, a boot- 
jack, &c. Still more generally it is applied to 
a large variety of implements or instruments 
which are used in the place of another band or 
of an assistant, and in this way is frequently 
compounded with other words, the associated 
word expressing either its purpose, structure, 
or relation, as jack-screw , jack-frame, rail- 
jack, &c.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The diminutive of the proper name John. 

2. A term of contempt ; an upshot, a clown, 
a boor. 

" Do you play the flouting jack."— Shakesp. : J fuch 
Ado About .\othing, l. 1. 

3. A common equivalent for a aailor ; a tar. 

* 4. A cant word for a Jacobite. 

" With every wind he ulled. and well «^>uld tack. 

Had many peudenta, but abhorred a Jack." 

Swift : tlegg on Judge Boat. 



tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t 
or, wore, WQlf, work,* who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, ca = e. ey = a. q.n = kw 
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5. A measure ; sometimes half-a-pint, some- 
times quarter of a pint. 

II. Technically: 

1. As the name of an instrument ; 

(1) Domestic: 

(a) An instrument for turning a roasting 
jolot of meat; a bottle-jack ; a smoke-jack. 

"So fuotUiys. wbo hail frequently tho common mime 
of Jack alveii lliein. were kept to turn the spit, or 
to poll oil their newti-rs boots ; but when Instrument* 
were Invented for both these services, they were both 
calledJ'icA*."— tVatti : £»?ic. pU t. ch. lv. 

(h) A contrivance to assist a person in taking 
ofl liis boots ; a boot-jack. 

(r) A pitcher, formerly of waxed leather, 
but now of metal ; a black-jack. 

" B6dy of me, I'm dry still ; give rue the/rtc*. boy.* 1 
Beautn. <t Flet. : Bloody Brother, tL 2. 

(2) Knitting : The pivoted bar or lever in a 
knitting-machine, from whose end is suspended 
the sinker which forms the loop ; a beater. 

(3) Mach. : A lifting instrument ; a contriv- 
ance for lifting great weights. [Jack-screw.] 

(4) Metal-working : A form of metal planing- 
nmchiue which has short, quick motions, and 
Is used in shaping objects, planing seats for 
valves, kc. 

(5) Mining : A wooden wedge used in mia- 
lag to aid in the cleavage of strata ; a gad. 

(6) jVusic: Formerly the hammer or quill- 
carrier of r clavichord, virginal, harpsichord, 
or spinet, but now an intermediate piece which 
conveys to the hammer the motion imparted 
to the key. 

(7) Nautical: 

(a) The cross-trees. 

(c) A small flag ; the uoioa without the fly. 
(Union-jack.) 

(8) Sawing : A saw-horse or saw-buck. 

(0) Spinning: A coarse bobbin and fly-frame, 
operating on the sliver from the carding-mach- 
Ine and passing the product to, or fitting it 
for, the fine roving-machine. 

(10) Sports: 

(a) Any one of the knaves in a pack of cards. 

•'He cel la the knaves jackj/'—ftickent : Great Ex- 
pectation*. ch. vlll. 

(ft) The small bowl aimed at in the gamp of 
bowls. ( Butler : Human Learn ing t pt. ii.) 

(11) Weaving: The heck-box; a grated frame 
for conducting the threads from the bank to 
the warping milL 

2: As applied to animals: 

(1) A male. [Jack-hake, Jackass.] 

(2) A young pike ; a pike. 

" Sometimes poor Jack and onion* are hi# dl*l>." 

King Art of Cookery. 

(3) A name given to various brilliantly 
coloured fish of the mackerel family, found in 
the West Indies. 

*,j 1. Jack-at u-pinch : 

(1) A person unexpectedly or suddenly 
called upon to do something. 

(2) A clergyman who lias no cure, but offi- 
ciates for a fee wherever wanted. 

2. Juck-by-the hedge : 

liot. : Alliaria officinalis. One of the names 
of Sisymbrium Alliaria . 

3. Jack-in-a-basht : 

Naut. : A basket on a pole marking a ahoal ; 
a beaciui. 

4. Jnck-in-offier : One who is proud of a 
petty nillce. (Wolcott: Deter Pindar , p. 18.) 

5. Jack-in the-box : 

(1) Ordinary hinguagc: 

(a) A toy consisting of a box out of which, 
on raising the lid, a figure springs. 

(b) A game or sport In which some article 
of more or less value Is placed on the top of ft 
stick nr rod, standing in a hole, and thrown 
at with sticks. If the article be hit ao as to 
fall clear of tho hole, the thrower is entitled 
to claim it. 

(2) Technically ; 

(а) Hot. : liernaudfa, a genus of Lauraccie, 
and spec. //. ttonoru. ijr> called because tho 
aeeds rattle in the seed- vessel. 

(б) Machinery: 

(i) A name conferred upon tlio jack-frame, 
a device for giving n twist to tho drawn sliver 
and winding tho same on a bobbin as it wrs 
received In tho roving can. [Jack-frame.] 

(II) A largo, wooden, aolhl screw turning 
In a nut In a luidge-pieco and rotated by 


means of a lever. It is a clumsy form of 
screw- press, used for various purpose*. 

(iii) A screw-jack for liftiug and for stowing 
cargo. 

(iv) A burglar's implement, used for forcing 
a box-lock oil a door. 

" Take Civre of tin* Jttck-indhe -box : there never wmi 
hut t*o made ." — Albert Smith: Qhritlouher Tadpole, 
ch. xliL 

G. Jack-in-the-box shears : 

Mech. : A pair of shears, the lower jaw of 
which is worked by a cam motion from below. 
This allows the knife to drop to its full extent 
immediately the cut is made, giving the work- 
man plenty of time to place the work in 
position ready for the next operation. 

7. Jack-in- the-bush : 

Bot. : Cordia cylindrostachya. (IF. Indian.) 

8. Jack-in-the-green : A chimney-sweep en- 
closed in a portable framework of boughs for 
the processions on the iirst day of May. 

9. Jack-of-all-trades : One who can turn his 
hand to tiny busiuess. 

10. Jack-ofthe-Buttery : 

Bot. : Sedum acre. 

11. Jack-of- the- clock : A figure which struck 
the hours on the bell of a dock. 

12. Jack -unth-a -lantern, Jack-a-lantem : A 
will-o'-the-wisp ; an ignis fatuus. 

Tf Black jack : [Black-jack]. 

* jack adams, 8 . A fool. (T. Brown ; 
Works, ii. 220.) 

Jack-a dandy, s. A little foppish fellow ; 
a coxcomb, a damliprat. (S. Warren: Ten 
Thousand a Fear, ch. vii.) 

* jack-a-lent, * iack-o-lent, s. 

1. Lit. : A puppet which was thrown at in 
Lent, in Shrovetide games. 

2. Fig. : A simple fellow. 

" You little Ja ck-a-lent, hnveyou been true torn 
Shakrsp. : Merry Wives of Windior , lli. 8. 

jack arch, s. 

A rch. : An arch of the thickness of ons brick. 

jack ass, s. [Jackass.] 

jack-back, s. 

Brewing : 

1. A vessel below the brewery-copper which 
receives the infusion of malt and hops there- 
from. anil which has a perforated bottom to 
strain otr the hops. 

2. A tank or cistern which receives the 
cooled wort in a vinegar-factory. 

jack block, s. 

Nnut. : A block used in sending the top- 
gallant mast up and down. 

jack-boot, s. [Jackboot.] 

* jack-cap, S. A helmet. (Defoe: Tour , 
Ii. 148.) 

jack -chain, s. The chain revolving on 
the wheel of a kitchen-jack. 

jack cross- tree, s. 

Nnut. : An Iron cross-tree at the head of 
a top-gallant mast. 

jack flag, s. 

Nnut.: A flag hoisted at the’ spriteall top- 
mast head. 

Jack frame, s. 

Cutton-man. : A contrivance, formerly In 
great favour, forgiving ft twist to the roving 
as it was delivered by the drawing rollers. 

Jack fruit, *. The fruit of the jaca- 
tree (q.v.). 

Jack hare, s. A male Imre. 

Jack head pump. s. A form of lift- 
•limps for mines nnd deep borings, In which 
ho delivery-pipe la secured to the cylinder by 
a goose-neck. 

Jack Kotch, «. A hangman, an exceu- 
I inner . said to he derived from Richard 
Jaqncltc, lord of the manor of Tyburn, where 
felons were for a long time hanged. 

jack-knife, s. A horn-handled clasp- 
knife with n lanmrd, worn by seamen. 

jack ladder, *. 

Nnut. : A ladder with wooden steps nnd 
side ropes. 

* jack nasty, s. A sneak, a alovon. 


Jack pin, i. 

Naut. : A belayiog-pin in the life-rail or 
elsewhere. 

Jack rafter, s. 

Carp. : One of tho short rafters used In a 
hip-roof. 

Jack saw, s. 

Ornith. : A provincial English name for the 
Goosauder, Mergus Merganser, a kind of duck. 

jack screw, *. A lifting implement 
which a-t* bv the rotation of a screw ia a 
threaded socket. 

Ja^k sinker, s. 

K ttting-nuichine : A thin iron plate sus- 
pended from the end of the jack, and acting 
to depress the loop of thread between two 
needles. The jack -sinkers alternate with 
lead-sinkers, the former being movable sepa- 
rately, but the latter are attached to a sinker- 
bar, aod move together. 

Jack - snipe, s. ScrJopaz gallinula. A 
smull anipc found in Britain. 

Jack-spaniard, s. A scorpion. 

"Sitting on Ihe Handy turf, drflmitof KftMiwaspt and 
Jack-tfHiutnrdt. '—C. Kingtley : H'ejficvieu U* t cl., xvil. 

Jack-staff, s . 

Naut. : A flag-staff oa the bowsprit-cap for 
flying the jack. 

Jack-stay, s. 

A r auf. : A rib or plate with holes, or a rod 
running through eye-bolts, passing along the 
upper side of u yard, to which the sail is bent. 

jack timber, a. 

Carp. : A timber In a building which i9 
shorter than the other timbers, being inter- 
cepted by another piece ; as (1) a studding in 
a partition, which is intercepted by a brace or 
window or door frame; (2) ft rafter in a hip- 
roof, which meets the hip, and is shorter than 
those which run a full length and meet at 
the comb or ridge ; (3) a rib in vaulting or 
groining, shorter than the main nb. 

jack towel, s. A coarse towel on a roller, 
jack tree, s. [Jaca-tree.) 

• Jack (2), "Jacke (2), ' Jaque, * Jak, 
% jakkc, s. [O. Fr. jngue ; ei. But. jak , Gcr. 
jacke; fcw. jocl.a ; ltal. 
giaco; 8p . joco.] 

Old amour ; A coat 
of mail ; ilefcnsiv e body- 
armour worn by troops 
from tho fourteenth to 
the seventeenth centu- 
ries inclusive. It con- 
sisted of a leathern snr- 
eoat worn over the hau- 
berk, and sometimes 
quilted liken gainbesnn. 

The illustration is taken 
from a MS. of the A*-»- 
man de la Rose (1433). 

"At llioiic diiytw the yo 
men bud llieyr lyuiim** nt 
lyKrlle. for theyre 1>o»yu 
were tbnn fastened w‘ one 
iioyiit, mid llieyr Bickrt 
[wore] Unite mill i-iwy to JACK. 

■hole III.”— /’nftynn (Hii). 

jttek (3). Jac, Ja -ca, s. [Juca la n word from 
tho Indian Archipelago.) 

Bot. : Artocarpns intrgr (folia, a tree which 
furnishes an edible fruit, but Inferior to the 
bread-fruit itself, to which it is allied. 

jSck'-al, s. [In Gcr. schtikal ; Fr. & Sp. chacal; 
Turk. riitcuJ.] 

Zool. : The Ca n is (Saco Hus) n u reus, an animal 



jackal. 


of tho family Canhhc, and presenting a close 
alllnlty to tho dog. It 1 k yellowish guiy alsive, 



b€ll, b6^; p<fiit, J^vVl ; cat, 9CII, chorus. 9bln, bench ; go, ^om; thin, (his; sin, a ox|)oet, ^Ccnophon, c^lst ph t 
"don. ~tian = shan. -tlon, slon - shun ; -0on, - $ion *= zhun. -clous, -tloua, -stou* « shit a. -bio, -die, Ac - bpl, d(d* 
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winter underneath, the tail is bushy and at its 
extremity tipped with black. The jackal in- 
habits the warm parts of Africa, Southern 
Asia, and Europe. All who have lived in the 
East must have heard its unearthly yells sud- 
denly breaking in upoo the silence of night. It 
hunts in packs. It is not, consciously at least, 
the “lion's provider." It is not generally on 
living animals that it feeds, but on carrion. 
It is, therefore, improbable that, as a rule, a 
troop of jaekal3 hunts down prey, and then 
the lion, presenting himself, takes it from 
them. More probably he hunts it down, and 
they consume what he leaves. There is another 
species, C. mesomelas, the black-backed jackal. 
It occurs at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Jackal-buzzard, s. 

Ornith. : Buteo Jackal , found in Africa. 
jSck a napes, s. [For Jack on apes = Jack 

Of Opf5.] 

* 1. A monkey ; an ape. 

“ I could lay on like a butcher, and sit like « Jocko- 
napes.”— Shake tp. : Henry I'.. v„ 2. 

2. A coxcomb, a fop, an upstart, conceited 
fellow. 

“That jackanapes with scarfs " 

Shakes p : AtTt treil That End* Well, UL 6. 

* jackanapes-coat, s. A dandy coat. 
(Pepys.) 

j&ck' ass, s. [Eng. jack (1), and ass.) 

1. A male ass. 

•* I have seen a jackass from that country above fif. 
teen hands high."— Goldsmit h : Animated Mature; 
The Ass. 

2. A term of reproach or contempt ; a 
stupid, ignorant fellow. 

Tf Laugh ing or feathered jackass : 

Ornith, : Dacelo gigantea , a New Zealand 
Kingfisher. 

jackass-pengnln, s. 

Ornith. : Eudytes demersa. A species of 
Penguin which rises to the surface and again 
dives with great rapidity, so that accordiog to 
Mr. Darwin it might be mistaken for a tish 
leaping for sport. 

jack -boots, s. pi. [Eng. jack (1), and boof ] 

1. Large, overall boots, reaching up to the 
thigh, worn hy fishermen. 

2. Large boots with a front-piece coming 
above the knee, worn by cavalry men, and 
sometimes by huntsmen. 

“Some had been so used to wear brogues that they 
stumbled and shuffled about strangely in their mill- 
taiy jackboots."— Macaulay : But, Eng., ch_ vi. 

jSckr-daw, daw, s. [Eng. jack (1), and dot/’.] 
Ornith.: Coleeus or Cori'us monedula . The 
smallest of the British crows, being but 
thirteen inches iu length. The general colour 
is black, with a grayish ahade on the margins 
of the feathers, the back and wings purplish; 
the crowo of the head is glossy blue-black, 
forming a cap ; the neck hoary -gray, the bill 
and feet black, the eye bluish-white. Both 
aexes coloured alike. The bird is found over 
nearly all Europe. It breeds in towers and 
old buildings, also in hollow trees. It is a 
familiar object in cathedral towns. Eggs four 
to seven, more bluish than those of ordinary 
craws, and blotched with brown spots. 
(Bovdler Sharpe, F.L.S., F.Z.S .) 

“ In the nelghhour quartern of the Tnsnhrlans neer* 
adjoining, ye shall have infinite and innumerable 
fl jekea and flights of choughes nnd jackdaws."—!'. 
Holland : Plinie, bk. x., ch. xxix. 

j&ck'-et, s. [Fr. jacquette , dimin. of O. Fr. 
jaque = a jack or coat of maiL] 

I. Orditinry Language ; 

1. A short coat extending downwards to 
the hips. 

“They [the min ones, or thief-takers') wear a short 
striped waistcoat, and over it a red Jacket."' — Swin- 
burne : Spain, let. 9. 

2. A kind of coat or dress made of cork to 
support the wearer while swimming; a cork- 
jacket. 

3. A short, outer, cloae-fltting garment worn 
by women. 

II Technically: 

1. Machinery : 

0) A steam-jacket is a body of steam be- 
tween an inner and outer cylinder or casing ; 
its usual purpose is to warm or maintain the 
warmth of the contents of the inner cylinder. 

(2) The steam space around an evaporating- 
Ipan to heat the contents. Other jackets are 
of wood or other non-conducting material. 


jackanapes— jacobinio 


Cylinders of steam-engines are sometimes 
covered with felt and an ornamental wooden 
casing to prevent radiation of heat Steam- 
boilers, for the same purpose, are jacketed 
with felt on the upper part Also called 
cleading, deading, lagging. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A double or outer coat 

(2) A casing for a steam -chimney where it 
passes through a deck. 

IT To heat or dust one's jacket: To thrash 
one. (Slang.) 

jack'-et, v.t. [Jacket, s .] 

1. Lit. : To cover or envelop in a jacket : 
as, To jacket a steam-boiler. 

2. Fig. : To thrash, to beat (Slang.) 

* jack'-ey, s. [Jack (1).] A slang term for 
gin. 

* jack'-mqtn, 5. [Eng. jack (2), and wan.] 

1. A soldier dressed in a jack ; a horse- 
soldier. 

2. A retainer, an attendant (Scoff.) 

jack-plane, s. [Eng. jack (1), and pfane.] 
Carp.: The first and coarsest of the joiner's 
bench-planes ; the others being the trying, 
panel, and smooth planes. 

jack' -pud- ding, s. [Eng. jack (1), and 
pudding ; cf. Fr. jean-pottage = John-pottage ; 
Ger. Hans-vmrst - Jack -san sage.] A merry- 
andrew, a clown, a buffoon. 

* jack-pud- ding -hpod, s. [Eng. jackpud- 

ding ; -hood,] Buffoonery. (IValpoUJ) 

jack-rab'-blt, *. A large American hara 
having very long legs and ears. Found on the 
western prairies (Lepus campestris ), in Texas 
and New Mexico (L. callotis), and in California 
(L. calif omicus). 

jack' rib, s. [Eng. jack (I), and rib.] 

Arch. : Any rib in a framed arcb or dome 
which is shorter than the nest 

* jack'-sau^e, * Jack'-sawse, s. [Eng. 
jack (I), and sauce.] An impudent or saucy 
fellow. 

" F.very jack sauce of Rome shall thus odiously dare 
to control 1 and disgrace it."— lip. Hall: Honour of the 
Alaried Clergie, bk. iL, $ 12. 

* jack'-smith, s. [Eng. jack (1), and mifA.] 
A workman who makes jacks for roasting. 

"The celebrated watchmaker plr. Tompionl who 
waa originally a jackemilhA—Dryden: Leu to Mr. 
Tonson <1696}. 

jack'-son-ite, 5. [Named by Whitney after 
Dr. C. T. Jacksoo ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Prehmte (q.v.). Found 
at lie Royale, Lake Superior, and Keweenaw 
Point, Michigan, U.S.A. 

jack-straw, s. [Eng. jacfc(l). and ?fratc.] 

•* 1. A figure of a man made of straw ; a 
scarecrow. 

* 2. A person of no weight or substance. 

“ An inconsiderable fellow and a jackstraw ." — 
Milton : Def. of the People of England. iFrelJ 

3. A slip of straw, wood, ivory, bone, or 
other material, used in a child's game, in 
which all the strips are thrown into confusion 
on a table to be picked singly with a hooked 
instrument without disturbing the rest 

Jack -wood, 5 . [Eng. Jack , and wood.] 

Comm. : The wood of Artocarpus integrifolia. 
It is a furniture and faucy wood. 

Ja'-cob (1), s. [Lat. Jacob us, remotely from 
the patriarch Jacob, Heb. (Toagob).] 

[Jack.] 

Jacob’s ladder, a. 

1. Bot. : The genus Polemonmm. One 
species, the Blue Jacob's-ladder (Polcmonium 
conttenm), is a plant with pinnate glabrous 
leaves and large blue or occasionally white 
flowers. 

2. Naut. : A rope ladder with wooden 

rounds. 

3. Mcch. : The elevator used !n brewhouse 
machinery for raising spent mash-stuff 

Jacob’s-staff, s. 

* L Ordinary Language: 

I. A pilgrim’s staff, from the pllgriraagea 
made to the Shrine of St. James (Lat Jaco- 
I bus) at Compostella in Spain. 


2. A stafl' containing a concealed dagger. 

II. Surveying: 

1. An instrument for taking altitudes, having 
a brass circle divided into four equal parts by 
two diametric liues. Attach extremity is a 
perpendicular rigletuver the lines, with a hole 
below each slit for discovering objects. The 
cross is mounted on a staff. A cross-staff. 

2. An instrument used to measure distances 
and heights. It has a square rod, with a 
cross or cursor, which has a set screw to keep 
it in position on the rod when required. The 
rod is three or four feet in length, and divided 
into four or five equal parts. The cursor haa 
a square socket and slips on the staff. The 
instrument is mounted on a tripod when iu 
use, the cursor being in the plane of the hori- 
zon when measuring distances, and vertical to 
it when measuring heights. 

3. A straight rod shod with iron, and with 
a socket-joint and pintle at the summit for 
supporting a surveyor's circumferentor. 

Jacob’s stone, s. A stone fabulously 
aaid to he that ou which Jacob rested his head 
at Luz, which was used as the coronation-stona 
of the kings of Scotland at Scone, in Perth- 
shire, and was thence transferred by Edward I. 
to Westminster, where it still remains, in- 
closed in the coronation -chair. 

Ja'-cob (2), s. [From Jacob, its discoverer). 

Anat. : (See etym. and compound). 
Jacob’s-membrane, s. 

Anat. : The columnar layer, or layer of 
rods or cones, constituting the seventh layer 
covering the retina of the eye. ( 91 m in.) 

Jac-6-bc'an, Ja-co'-be an, Ja co‘-bi- 

an, a. [Lat. Jacob(us ) = James ; Eng. sutf. 
-Van; -tan.] 

Arch. : A term sometimes applied to the 
style of architecture prevailing during the 
later years of the reign of Elizabeth and that 
of James 1. It differs from the Elizabethan 
or Tudor style, in having a greater admixture 
of Italian, greatly owing to the influence of 
the Italian architect Palladio. 

Jac’-o-bin, Jac'-o bine, s. & a. [Fr. Jaco- 
bin , from Low Lat. Jacobinus , from Lat. Jaco- 
bus = James.] 

A. As substantirc : 

1. Originally a synonym for a Dominican 
friar, though the name did not extend be vend 
France. 

“Now am I Robert, now Rohln. 

Now iron Ilmonr, uow Jacobin." 

Eomaunt Of the Rote. <,UL 

2. A member of a faction or club of violent 
republicans, so called from the Jacobin club, 
which met in the hall of the Jacobin friars, 
in the Rue St. Jacques (St. James' Street), in 
Paris, in October, I7S9. 

* 3. One who is radically opposed to the 
existiog government; specif., applied to the 
extreme section of the revolutionary party at 
the end of the last century. 



JACOOIS. 


4. A variety of hooded pigeon. 

B. As adj. : The same as Jacobinic (q.v.). 

“Franc* is formidable, not only m the is France, boi 
as she is Jacobin Franc*."— Burke : Regicide Peace. 

Jac’-6-bme, s. [Jacobin.] 

* jac-o-bm'-io, * jac-6 -bin'-ic-aL 

[Eng. Jacobin; *ic, -teal.) Of or pertaining to 
the Jacobins of France ; turbulent, revolu- 
tionary, demagogicaL 

** Her own III policy, which dismantled alt her town* 
and discontented all her auhiects by jacobinical inno- 
vation**— rkc : Policy of the Allies. 


late, f5t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or. wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 


* j&c-o-bln'-I-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. jacobin {- 
cal ; -ly.\ In a Jacobinical, revolutionary, or 
demagogic principles. 

* j&c'-o bin-ism, s. [Eng. jacobin ; -/sm.) 
The priociples* or objects of the Jacobins ; re- 
volutionary or demagogic principles. 

* Jitc'-o-btn ize, v.t. [Eng. jacobin; -He.] 
To imbue or tint with jacobinism. 

"No country can be aggrandiz'd whilst France la 
Jacobintsed." — Burke: Policy of l he Allies. 

* jac'-obin ly, ado. [Eng. jacobin ; -7y.] lu 
the manner of the Jacobins ; jacobinicaUy. 

JSc -o bite. s. & a. (Lat. Jacobus = James ; 
Eng. suit', -ttc.J 

A. As substantive : 

1. Eng . Hist. : A partisan or supporter of 
James 1 1., after his abdication, and of his ties* 
cendants, the Pretenders ; one who opposed 
the Revolution of 1688 iu favour of William 
and JIary. 

"Already, In the short space of six months, he had 
been several time a Jacobite, and several times a Wil* 
liainlte."— - Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

2. Church History (PL) : 

(1) The followers of Jacob Baradaeus, a 
Monophysite monk who restored the sect to 
prosperity after it bad become extiuct lie 
died at Edessa in 578. 

(2) A name for the Monothelites (q.v.). 

(3) An order of mendicant monks, which 
arose and obtained the sanction of Pope In- 
nocent III., in the thirteenth century, but 
very soon became extinct. 

(4) A name for the Dominicans. [Jacobin(1).] 

B. As adj.: Pertaiuing to the Jacobitea ; 
holding the opinions of the Jacobites. 

* J&c 6 bit'-ic, *j&c o-bIt-ic-al,«. [Eng. 

Jucobit(e ); -tc.] Relating or pertaining to the 
Jacobites ; supporting or adhering to the 
Jacobites. 

"Ol all the counties of England. Lancashire was the 
most Jar.obil ical. ' — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

* j&c-o-blt'-ic-al-ly, adt\ [Eng.jocoMfkflZ; 
-ly.] In a jacobitical manner; like the Jaco- 
bites. 

J&c-o bit-T^m, s. (Eng. Jacobit(e); 

The principles of the Jacobites or adherents of 
James 11. 

" net ween KntfMdi Jacob! t Urn and Irish Jacobitltm 
there was nothing in common. "— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., cb. xli. 

Ja cob^'-Tt©, s. [Named by Damour after Its 
rriginnl locality, Jacobsberg, Wermland, Swe- 
den ; Kurt*, -its (Min.).] 

Min.: An oxide of iron and manganese, 
represented by the formula Inn (FeolnnoJO^ 
Isometric, occurring in octahedrons : hardiness 
= 6; ap. gr., 4*75 lustre, brilliant; colour, 
deep black ; streak, blocklali-brown ; magnetic. 
Occurs with a white mica and native copper 
In a crystalline limestone, 

?a' cob son, s. The oame of Its discoverer. 
;S5ee etym. and compound.) 

Jacobson’s -nerve, s. 

Anat. : The tympanic branch of the cranial 
nerves. 

* Jn-cd'-bus, s. II-at. =* James.) Agoldcoln, 
current in the reign of James 1. It was of 
the value of 25s. sterling. 

"HI* salary was the muiio with that of the Lord 
Lieutenant, eight thcimmnd Jacobuses, equivalent to 
ten thousand |K>tUid» lU rlliig a year."— Mncnutay : 
It Ul. Any., ch. xv. 

Jiic o-nSt, Jiio'-co-not, s. (Fr. Jaconas.) 

Fabric : A line, close, white cotton goods, 
Intermediate between cambric and lawn. 

J&c-qunrd‘ (qn ns k), s. [The name of a 
atmw-hat manufacturer In Lyons, who died In 
1834.1 (See etym. and compound.) 

Jacquard-loom, *. A loom for weaving 
figured goodfl. A chain of perforated cards is 
made to puss over o dram, nnd the strings by 
which the threads of the want are raised pass 
over an edge with a wire or leaden weight of 
small diameter suspended from each. These 
weights, nt each stroke of the loom, aro pre- 
sented to each successive card, and norm* of 
them are intercepted by the card, while others 
puss through the holes Ihcrein, the latter thus 
determining which thrends of the warp ahnll 
ho raised. In this wny the tlgnro on the card 
determines the nature pf the figure on tho 
fabric. 


JacobinicaUy— jagged 


jacquerie (pron. zhak'-re), s. [Fr. Jacrpues 
= James.] [Jack (1).J 
Hist.: A name given to a revolt of the pea- 
sants against the nobles in Picardy, France, 
in 1358. Any revolt of peasants. 

* j&c'-tan-5y, s. [Lat. acta n tia, from jaefo ns, 
pr. par. of jacto, frequent, of jacio = to throw.] 
A boasting, a boast. 

* Jac-ta'-tion. s. [Lat. jactatio, from joctn, 
frequent, of ^10 = to throw.] The a-;t of 
throwing; agitation or shaking of the body iu 
exercise, as iu riding. 

“Jactation* were used for some amusement and 
allay In great and constant pains."’— Sir IK. Temple; 
Uf Health A Long Li/*. 

•Jac-tl-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. jactito f & double 
frequent, from jacio =s to tliruw.] 

1. A tossing or shakiug of the body ; rest- 
lessness. 

"If the patient be surprised w\th Jactitation, or fcreil 
oppression about the stomach, expect no reUef lrt>m 
cordials. " — Harvey: On Consumption. 

2. Vain boasting, vaunting. 

Jactitation of marriage: 

Eccles . Laic : A terra applied to a false pre- 
tension or claim to be married made by any- 
one with a view to gain the reputation of being 
married. 

* Jac -u-la-ble, a. [Jaculate.) Fit to be 
thrown. 

* jac'-u-Iate, v.t. [Lat. jaculatus, pa. par. of 

jaculor = to throw a dart or javelin ; jucuhim, 
= a dart ; jacio = to throw.] To throw or 
dart out ; to emit. 

* Jac-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. jaculotio, from 
jaculatus, pa. par. of jaculor.] The act of 
throwing or hurling missive weapons. 

•* So hills amid the atr encountered hills, 

Hurled to mid fro with J<tru.latlon dire." 

MU ton : P. L„ vL MS. 

J&c’-u-la tor, s. [Lat., from jaculatus , pa. 
par/of jaculor.) 

* 1. Ord. I/xng. : One who throws or darts. 

2. Zool. : The Arclier-fish (q.v.). 

* J ac-u la'-tor-y, n. [Lat. jaculatorius, from 
jaculatus , pa. par. of jaculor ; Fr. jaculatoire.) 
Throwing or darting out suddenly ; uttered or 
thrown out suddenly or in short sentences ; 
ejaculatory. 

JXo'-U-lus, s. [Lnt. = that which ia thrown ; 
a flsliing-nct ; a serpent which darts nt its 
prey ; a noose thrown over the horns of cattle.] 
Zool. : A genus of Dipodida*. Joculus labra - 
dorius is the Labrador Jumping Mouse. 

Jad© (1), e. [Etym. doubtful, probably of Teu- 
tonic origin.] 

1. A sorry nag; a broken-down, worthless 
horse. 

" They fait their crest*, and Itke deceitful 
Kink In the trial." Bhakerp. : Julius Ccrtar, Jr. & 

2. An old woman, a wench, a quean. (Used 
In contempt.) 

"A fiulcd old woman, a heathenlsh/adc/" 

Lowj/ellour : Musician'* Tale, lv. 

3. A young woman. (Not necessarily used 
in contempt.) 

"A aoupTe/arfe »ho was and rtrinig ** 

Bums: Tam o'Shanter. 

Jado (2), s. [Sp. pietra di hfjada = kidney- 
stone. (.Vin[/.)J 

Min. : A nmsaivoor sometimes cryptocrys- 
tallino silicate of magnesia, allied to horn- 
blende, with sp. gr. from 2*1)6 to 8'18, and 
hardness from 6 6 to 6’5. Damour divides it 
Into M Oriental Jade,” wdth sp. gr. 2'96 totfOU ; 
colours whl to nnd white vnrior.My tinted, 
greenish-grny, and many almdeaof green ; nnd 
“Oceanic Jade,” ap. gr. 3*18, dillering nlso 
from the former In possessing a silky lustra 
duo to exceedingly delicate fibres. Found 
in situ In Central Asia, China, and New Zea- 
land. Much used for ornamental nnd other 

J nirposes by ancient peoples, having been 
bund ns implements in the remains of pre- 
historic Joke-dwel lings, nnd by Dr. Scliho- 
mnnn on the site of Troy. (For geogmphieal 
(list rlhiitlon and nrclueologlcal uses, t»eo Fischer: 
Nrphrlt v. Jade it, Stuttgart, 1880.) 

Jado, r.f. & f. I Jade (1), s.) 

A. Transitive: 

* ]. To ride or drive ovemi 11 eh ; to overdrive. 
"It In a dull thf(i){ to tiro amt Jrui* anything too 
far."— flrinon. 
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* 2. To treat as a jado ; to spurn, to kick. 

" 1 he honourable blood of Lauoutcr 
it tin not bo »h «d by «uch xj‘ul'1 ,-rc»om.‘ 

tShnkssp. : 2 Henry K/., tv. L 

3. To tire out, to fatigue, to weary. 

" He that ia timorons and flexible . . . will b« Jadr4 
ami b* rid liko au uaa."— South: Sermons. voL vU.. 
aer. 4. 

* 4. To make appear like a Jade ; to mako 
appear ridimilous ; to befooL 

" On my wcd«llng night am 1 thm Jaded I* 

fiwiim. k Ptct. : Woman * Prise. 1. I* 

* B. /nfmna. .* To become weary or worn 
out ; to lose spirit. 

"They arc prom lain r In tb» bcjrtnninp. but tt»ef fail 
and jade and tire in the i roBccutloli.*— South: 

jado'-ite, «. [Named hy Damour from jade; 
bull', -ibr (Min,!).] 

Min: A silicate of nlumina, soda, a little 
lime, magnesin, and imn. Sp. gr. 3*28 to 3 4 ; 
hardness, 6*5 to 7; colours, milky-white, with 
bright-green veins nnd splotches, various tints 
of greenish nnd Hucish-gnty, omngc yellow, 
nppla and emerald -green (all gre**n shades 
brighter than in oriental Jade), randy violet. 
The splinters fuse in the Maine of a spirit- 
lamp. Damour, from analyses, suggests a 
relation to the cpidotes. bound in Central 
Asia, China (where, under the name of 
“ Feitsni," it is much prized), and ns articles 
worked by the Aztecs, m Mexico, (bee 
Fischer: Fcphrit u . Jadcit, bluttgart, 1880.) 

* jad’-cr-y, ^ jad'-cr'-ic. s. [Eng. jadc(l); 
-■ ry.\ r J'he incus or manners of a j«ue. 

"(HolBwks «1) fnut IllOUIk 
Of boyntrotis ami ruu^h jud'rie to ais*»t 
Hu bird. * 

Slutkctp. A Flet, : Tiro Xoblo Kinsmen, W. 4 

Jdd -lSh, cl. [Eng. jad(c) (1) ; -ish.] 

t 1. Like n jado ; vicious, ill-tempered. 

" So, In this nionpte! state of onrw, 

The rabble iti u tlie suprvmio powerx. 

That horord u« on their backs to aht<w ui 
A juUish trick at isst, hiuI throw a* * 

Butler : HuUibras. 11L t. 

* 2. Unchaste, incontinent. 

*"Tls no 1 mot to be jealous of a woman: for If the 
humour t'lkca her to he polish, not all tli- locks aud 
•idt* in u. it are aiu keep her h<jui*t."—L'Ertrauje. 

jag(l), “jags, * Jaggc, $. [Ir. gng X= a cleft ; 
gayaim = to split or notch ; Gael, gag = a 
cleft ; gag = to split ; Wei. gage n = n cleft.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A notch, a ragged protuberance, a cleft, 
& denticulatiun. 

*' These Inner garments, thus be*et with toiip lagge* 
and purses, might (thine opium' with vane tic of tbnvuJa 
aeeno quite tlirouRlu'"— P. HUlanu: Amtntanti*. j>. 1L 

2. A prick, 

•■Affliction may cle Mm a Jagg.”— Scott : Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. lx. 

IL Pot. : A cleft or division. (doodricA d> 
Porter.) 

Jag bolt, s. A bolt with a barbed shank. 
J&g (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A small load, as uf gTain, liny, or straw. 

2. A saddlo-bng, a pcdlar'a wallet 

J&g(l), v.t. [Jao (1), 5.] 

1. To notch ; to cut into notches ; to form 
denticulatious in. 

“Aud vudrniBiith hl> brercti w« all to-tomo and 
lagged." apenser . P. Q., V. lx. ID. 

2. Tu jirick, os witlt n pin or thorn. 

J&g (2), v.L [Jao (2), «.] To carrj*, ns a load 

Jag-an-na'-tha, Jag'*a-nat, Jag-gan- 
atli, *. [Juoukunaut.] 

Jdg-q^tal‘, s. (From Ja ga ta l, the native namo 
of Turkistan, from Jagntai, n son of Genghla 
Khan.] The dialect used by tho InhabiUmU) 
of Turkistan. 

" 1 cub) speak Jatnuul fiUrly walL"— IL <X .* 
J ter* Oast*, di. axxvL 

J&g / -or, a. [Etym. ibmbtfnL] 

OrnifA. : A iwitno for the predatory gufiA of 
tho genus Lest rls. (^uhiiiuou.) 

*. [Jaookuv ] 

ja’-|^or ant, *. [Jazkiiakt.) 

Jdgr-gdd.o. [Jao OX*-] 

1. On/. Lang.: Having Jaga or nofchiMi ; 
notch rd ; specif., in heraldry, npplied to a 
division of tho Held or of the ontlnu s of tho 
onlinnry, when oppmrtng rough, os if foreiUljr 
torn away. 

2. Pot. : Cut In n coarse manner. 


boll, p<JTU, ; cat, 9011, chorus, ghln, bonph ; go, gom; thin, $hls; sin. 0.7; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxtst. -Ihg* 

-dan. -tlan = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -(Ion, -elon = zliun. -tlous, -slous, -oious =3 ah us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. a b^l, dfL 
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jaggedness— jalapinolic 


jagged-chickweed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Holosteuin. H. umbclla- 
turn, tha Umbelliferous Jagged Chickweed, is 
British. 

J&g'-ged-ness, s. [Eng. jagged; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being jagged or notched ; 
unevenness. 

•• First draw rudely your leaves. making them plain, 
before you give them their veins or jaggedness.'"— 
Pracham ; On Drawing. 

j&g' gcr (1), *• IEng. jag (1) ; -er.) 

1. One who or that which jags. 

2. A small wheel, mounted in a handle and 
used for crimping and ornamenting edges of 
pies, cakes, Ac., or cutting them into uma- 
mental shapes ; a jagging-iron. 

3. A toothed chisel. 

Jig ger (2), s. [Eng. jag ( 2); - er .] One who 
carries a jag or wallet ; a pedlar. 

" I would tAke the lad for a jagger ." — Scott : Pirate, 
ch. v. 

J&g'-gcr-y, jag-gher-ry, j&g'-er-y, 
jag-gor-y, s. [Hind, jdgri.] 

Comm. : A kind of sugar separated from the 
juice of the flower and stems of the cocoanut, 
Caryota urens, and some other palms. 


j&g' ging, pr. par., a., A a. [Jao (1), v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ partirtp. adj.: (8ea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of cutting in jag9 or 
notches. 

jagglng-hoard, s. 

Metall. : An inclined board in a buddle or 
frame on which slimes of ore are deposited to 
be gradually washed by a current of water to 
the inclined bed where the slimes are sorted 
according to gravity. 

jagging Iron, s. The same as Jagger 
(1). 2 (q.v.). 


Jag gy, a. [Eng. jag; -t/.] Full of or marked 
with jags ; jagged, uneven. 

" Her Jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth ; 
Jaggy they stand, ihe gaping deu of death." 

Pope : Homer ; O dysscy ail. 114. 


Ja' ghir, ja gheer, ja-geer, s. [Ilind.] 

Laud given by government as a reward for 
services, especially of a military character. 


ja -ghir- dar, s. [Hind.] One holding 
jaghir (q.v.). (Anglo-Indian.} 


a 


J A guar' (U as w), s. [Braz. jaguara.] 

Zool. : Felis onca, a ferocious-looking feline 
animal, a little larger than a leopard, which 
it resembles in colour, except that in the 
jaguar the spots are arranged in larger and 
more definite groups. It is found in the 
southern part of the United States, through 
Mexico, Central America, and Brazil, as far 
south as Paraguay. It can climb trees and 
awim rivers. In some places its chief food is 
the capybara, but it will attack horses, cattle, 
and even man. 


J3, guar on'-di (u as w), s. [A South Ameri- 
can word.] 

Zool. : Felis joguarondi, a small long-bodied 
feline animal, of a variable dark-brown colour, 
found in the thick forests of Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Guiana, where it feeds on fowls, small 
mammals, Ac. 


Jah, 5. [neb. iT (Iah or FnA), an abbreviation 
of Jehovah in its older form.] (For def., see 
etym.) [Jehovah.] 

" Sing unto God, sing praises to his name : extol him 
that rideth upon the heavens by bis name JAH."— 
Psalm lxviii. 4. 

jail, *. [Gaol.] A prison ; a place of confine- 
ment for persons v-uuvieted of crime. 

* jail-delivery, a. 

1. Lit.: A judicial process for the release 

of prisoners from jail. It is effected by trial 
or by order of cuurt. 

2. Fig . : A release from any confinement or 
restraint, as of the soul from the body. 

Jail-fever, a. 

Patk. : The name given prior to a.d. 1759 
to a fever very prevalent in jails, where the 
unhappy inmates were often half-starved. It 
was called also putrid, pestitential, malignant, 
camp or hospital fever. It is that now known 
as typhus fever (q.v ). 

jail-keeper, 8 . A jailer. 


♦jail, v.t. [Jail.] To imprison. 

•‘One whose bolts 
That Jatf you from free life.” 

Tennyson ; Quern Mary, iiL 6. 

jail'-kird, a. [Eng. jrttV, and bird.] A person 
who has beeo imprisoned for crime ; an incor- 
rigible rogue. 

*jail-er, *jayl-er, *jail-or, a. [Eng. 
jail; -er.] One having charge ot a jail and its 
inmates. 

Jain, Jai'-na, s. A a. [Sanse. jina = vic- 
torious over all human passion and infirmities.] 

A. ^45 subst. : A professor of the Jain faith. 
[Jainism.] 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Jains or 
their worship. 

Jain-architecture, s. 

Arch. : The architecture of the Jains. Their 
chief seats in India being Guzerat and Mysore, 
the chief temples and ruin9 exist in those 
rovioces ; the oldest are believed to be about 
unaghar in Guzerat. There are fine ones on 
Mount Abu, a granitic mountain 5,000 or 
6,00v> feet high, in the same province. One 
temple there is of date between a.d. 1197 
and 12 A7 , another about a.d. 1032. In Jain 
arcnitecture there is generally a horizontal 
dome supported by eight leading pillars, with 
other less important ones, the whole number 
in some cases amounting to fifty-six. There 
are cells as in Booddhist monasteries ; they 
are occupied, however, not by monks, but by 
the cross-legged images of the Tirthankars, to 
whom it is dedicated. There is elaborate orna- 
mentation ; the temples are surrounded by 
porticos. Some Jain temples have been con- 
verted into mosques. (Fergusson, Ac.) 

Jain -Ism, S. [Goozerathee, Ac., Jain, from 
S 3 usc 7 jtn<t = victor over all human passions 
and infirmities ; suff. -ism.] 

Religions: An Indian faith, most closely 
akin to Booddhisin (q.v.). The Jains, like the 
Booddhists, disregard the authority of the 
Vedas. Like them, they give high adoration 
to mortal beings ; but while the Booddhists 
practically confine their worship to seven 
Booddhas, the Jains nominally recognize 
seventy-two — viz., twenty-four for the past 
age, twenty-four for the present one, and 
twenty-four for the future. These are called 
Tirthankars or Tirtliakars— persons who have 
crossed over ( tiryata anena)—i.c., the world 
compared to the ocean. They are then 
deified, and divine qualities are predicated of 
them in tlieir present state. They are called 
supreme lords and god9 of gods. Practically 
speaking, worship is confined to two of the 
Tirthankars, Parsanath and Mahavira. The 
latter is said to have keen the ] -receptor and 
friend of Booddha. This would look as if the 
Jaina faith had preceded Booddhism, but the 
period of its greatest glory was the eleventh 
or twelfth century of the Christian era, just 
after Booddhism had been driven from India. 
Fergusson thinks that it actually existed prior 
to the rise of Booddhism, and that when the 
latter system fell, perishing under the weight 
of its immense priestlioud and its legions of 
monks, an effort was made by its friends to 
revive the old faith. But modem Hindooism 
was shooting up so vigorously, that its exist- 
ence could not be ignored. Jainism was 
obliged to derive various tenets and practices 
from it, so that it became rather a degenerate 
than a reformed Booddhism. 

*jakes, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A house of 
office ; a privy. 

" Their tenets were nn horrible confusion of nil 
sorts of impieties, which flowed into thi3 sect ns into 
tkjakes.’'— Jorttn : Remarks on f.ccles. Hist. (an. 379). 

* jakes-farmer, s. One who contracted 
to clean out the public privies and drains. 

ja'-kie, s. [A Guiana word (?).] 

Zool. ; Pseud is paradoxa, a greenish frog, 
spotted and marked with brown, found in 
Guiana. 

jal'-ap, 3. (Fr. jalap; Sp. jalapa. Named 
from the city Xalapa or Jalapa in Mexico, 
whence the drug was first brought.] 

1. Phar. : The dried tubercles of Exngonivm 
Purga. The true jalap is called also Vera 
Cruz jalap ; another kind, derived perhaps 
from Iponum simulans, is called Tampico 
jalap. The tubers of true jalap are ovoid, 
from the size of a nut to that of an orange. 
They are sometimes sliced ; the other kind is 


fusiform. The chief officinal preparations ol 
it are Extract of Jalap and Tincture of Jalap 
Jalap is a brisk purgative, and is also giveu ao 
a hydragogue in dropsy. 

2. Botany : 

(1) The same as Jalap-plant (q.r.X 

(2) Ipomtxa Jalapa. 

«[ (1) Mirabilis jalapa was once erroneously 
supposed to be the true jalap, whence its 
specific name. The male jalap of Mestitlan 
is Ipomcea Batatoides. 

(2) Resin of jalap ; A resin obtained from 
jalap by means of rectified spirit. 

jalap plant, a. 

Bot. ; Exogonium Purga, a beautiful convol- 
vulaceous twiner, with long crimson flowers. 

jal-a-patc, s. [Eng. jalap(ic); -ate.] 

Ckcm. : A salt of jalapic-acid (q.v.). 

ja-lap -1C, a. [Eng. jalap(ine); -ic.] Derived 
'from or in any way connected with jalapine 
(q.v.). 

jalapic-acid, «. 

Chem. : C^HsgOjy. A tri basic acid obtained 
by boiling jalapine with baryta- water, and, 
after accurately precipitating the barium with 
sulphuric-acid, evaporating the filtrate to dry- 
ness. It is an amorphous, yellowish, brittle 
mass, melting a little above 100’, very soluble 
in water and in alcohol, less so in ether. It 
is odourless, but possesses ail unpleasant, 
bitter taste. When heated ou platinum foil 
to 130®, it decomposes, burning with a bright, 
sooty flame. Jalapic-acid unites with bases 
forming salts, in which one, two, and three 
atoms uf hydrogen are replaced by the same 
number of atoms of the metals. The jalapates 
are all amorphous. When ail aqueous solu- 
tion cf jalapic-acid is boiled with dilute sul- 
phuric-acid, a brown semi-crystalline msss is 
formed. By boiling this mass with baryta- 
water, and filtering when cold, alpha jalapic- 
acid is formed in the mother liquor. It crys- 
tallizes in white, flexible needles, which melt 
at 73" to a pale yellow oil. It is soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, and slightly soluble in 
water. 

jal -a pin, jal-ak pine, s. [Eng., Ac. jalap; 
suit* -in, - ine {Chem.) (q.v.).] 

1. Chem. : An amorphous glurosidc exist- 
ing. together with convolvuline, in the tubers 
of officinal jalap root. In order to prepare it, 
the jalap root must be several times extracted 
with water, and then with alcohol, the colour 
removed by animal charcoal, and the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. The 
residue is then dissolved in alcohol, filtered, 
and the glucoside precipitated by means ol 
ether. When pure, it is a colourless, odour- 
less, tasteless, amorphous mass, very soluble 
in alcohol and dilute acids, slightly soluble in 
water, but insoluble in ether, it dissolves 
readily in the fixed alkalis, and is not repre- 
cipitated by acids, having been converted into 
amorphous convolvulic-aeid, which is soluble 
in water. When heated to 100°, it becomes 
brittle, and may be rubbed down to a white 
powder. It softens at 123% and melts at 150* 
to a pale yellow syrup. At a higher tempera- 
ture it takes fire, and burns with a sooty 
flame, emitting a pungent, empyremnatic 
odour. When dissolved in strong sulphuric- 
acid, the solution acquires a beautiful purple 
colour, which changes to a brown, and finally 
to a jet black. 

2. Comm. : The jalapin of the shops is the 
resin of jalap, extracted by spirit from the 
tubers, and afterwards precipitated by water. 

jal-a-pin el', s. [Eng. jalapin, and o!(e»?).] 

Chem. : 2C 16 Il3o0 3 ,Il 2 0. A white crystal- 
line body, prepared by adding fuming hydro- 
chloric acid to a concentrated, aqueous solu- 
tion of jalapic-acid, and leaving it to itself till 
the mixture has solidified to a thick erystallme 
mass. On washing the product on a filter 
with cold water, and recrystallizing several 
times from alcohol, pure jalapinol is obtained. 
It is inodorous, feels fatty to the touch, melts 
at 02*. and solidifies at 59® to a hard, brittle, 
crystalline mass. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and in ether. 

j&l-a-pin'-o-late, a. [Eng. jalapinol; -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of jalapinolic-acid. 

jal-a-pln-el'-ic, a. [Eng. jalapinol ;- fc.] 
Derived from or in any way connected with 
jalapinol (q.v.). 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
•r, wore, w?lf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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JalapLnollc-acid, s. 

Cktrtu: C 16 H 32 O 4 . A monobaaie acid pro- 
duced by treating jalapinol with caustic alku- 
lis, or by heating gradually a mixture of 
jalapin and sodium hydrate, and decomposing 
the sodium jalapinolate l»y means of but 
acidulated water. On cooling, jalapinolic- 
aeid separates in the solid form. It is in- 
odorous, but has an irritating taste, insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol and in ether. 
It crystallizes from alcohol in the form of 
white tufts of needles. It melts at 65°, and 
solidifies ut 62° to a white, crystalline, brittle 
mass. At a higher temperature it decom- 
poses, emitting a pungent odonr, which at- 
tacks the eyes and throat. It forms salts 
called jttlapinolutes. 

J&l ousc', v.L [A form of Jealous (q.v.).] 
To suspect, guess, doubt. 

" 1 jaloutcd him. »lr, no to be the triend to govern. 

meut he pretends. — Scott • Old Mortality, ch. Lx. 

J&l' 611 £le (J as zh), [Fr., from jnloux = 
jealous (q.v.).] A louvre-window or Venetian 
shutter. 

J&l -pa lte, s. [Named by Breithaupt after 
its locality Jalpa, Mexico; suit', -tte {Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : Jalpalte is a cupriferous sulphide of 
eilver, with isometric cleavage, and malleable. 
Colour blackish, lead-gray ; sp. gr., 6 S7 to 0'89. 

J&m ( 1 ), $. [Etym. doubtful: Skeat connects 
it with Jam, v. (q.v.).] A couserve of fruit 
boiled with sugar and water. 

J&m (2), s. [Pers, & Hind, jdmah — dress.] 

1. A kind of muslin dress worn in ludia. 

2. A child's frock. 

J&m (3), s. [Jam, r.] A crush, a squeeze; a 
crowd or block of people. 

J&m( 4 ), s. [Jamb.] 

J&m, v.t. [Of doubtful origin : according to 
fekeat the same as chant or champ = to chew, 
to tread heavily ; also as adj. =hard, firm.] 

1. To wedge in, to press, to crush, to 
squeeze. 

” In * stagecoach with lumber crammed 
Between two bulky bodies 

Lloyd : L'pixtle to J. B., Ft']. 

2. To tread hard ; to make hard and firm 
toy treading, aa land by cattle, ( Provincial .) 

jam nut, a. An auxiliary nut serewed 
down upon another one to hold it ; a check- 
nut, loek-nut, or pioching-nut. [Nut-lock.] 

Jam weld, s. 

Forging : A weld in which the heated ends 
or edges of the parts are aquare-butted against 
each other and welded. 

J&m’-a-dar, s. [Jamidar,] 

Ja mal ca, a. [O. Sp, Xaymaca = a couatry 
abound ing'io springs.] 

Geog. : The name of a large Island io the 
Weal Indies. 

Jamaica dogwood, a. 

Bot. : Fiscidia Erylhrina. 

Jamaica-ebony, s. 

Bot. : Amcrimnum or Jirya Ebenus. 

Jamaica-kind, s. 

Thar. : An extract made from the bark of 
Coccoluba nvifera, tho West Indian seasido 
grape. 

Jamaica lacc bark tree, a. 

Bot. : Lagetta lintearia. 

Jamaica mllltwood, a. 

Bot.: ( 1 ) The same as Allspice (q.v.); (2) 
ifroairuum aparinm. 

Jamalco-peppcr, a. 

lk>t. : Fimenta vulgaris. 

Jamaica redwood, a. 

Bot . : Gordonia lleematoxyUm, 

Jamaica roso, a. 

Bot. : The genus Meriana. 

Ja mai-can, ». k a. [Eng., &c. Jamaica); 
anil. -on.J 

A. As subst . : A nnttvo or Inhabitant of 
Jamah'ii. 

B. As adj.: Belonging to, produced In, or 
In any way connected with Jamaica (q.v.). 


Jamalcan-stenodcrm, s. 

Zoot. : Stenotlcrma jamaieense, a frugivorons 
bat. feeding chiefly 0:1 AcAras Sapota, the 
Jamaica naseberry. 

Ja- ma’-i-'^ine, a. [Mod. Lat. (Geoffroya) 
jamaic(cnsi$) ; sulT. -ine.] 

Chcnu : An alkaloid discovered by mitten - 
schmid in the bark of Geoff roya jamaicensis t n 
leguminous tree growing in Jamaica and in 
Surinam. To obtain it, the powdered bark is 
boiled with water, and the solution evaporated 
to a syrup. Frcsldy-iguited charcoal in 
powder is then added, and the jamaieine ex- 
tracted from the mixture by repeated treat- 
ment with boiling alcohol. It crystallizes in 
yellowish -brown needles, which are soluble in 
boiling water and in alcohol, but insoluble in 
ether. It melts at 98* to a brownish-red 
liquid ; at a higher temperature it swells up 
very much, and burns, giving otr aa odour of 
roasted cocoa, It is iuodorous, very bitter, 
and neutral to vegetable colours. Tbe salts of 
jamaicine are bitter, crystal liue, aud aoluble 
in water and in alcohol. 


Jam'-a-na* s. [Jacana.] The same as the 
J ac an a (q.v.). (Sica huso n.) 



or mantel. A. Architifive. B. Ploughed 

" The beam** and . ?' Door. /> Hub- 

pllkrs also sustain- beteU Joint. A. Quarter, 
lug the s;»lil build- 
ing. yen., the jambet. posts, principals, and staixlcnl*, 
all of the same inettail. —P. Holland} Plinie, bk. 
xxxilL, cb. III. 

2. Mining : A pill3r of ore in a mine. 

Jamb lining, s. 

Carp. : The vertical boarding on the sides 
of a doorway. 

jamb post, 5. 

Carp. : One of the uprights ou the sides of 
a doorway or window. 

Jamb-stonc, s. 

Arch.: One of tbe stone plUars od tbe 
aides of a doorway or of a window. 

*Jdmb (b silent), v.t. [Jam, v.\ 

* Jim -bart, a. [Jambe.] 

•J&mbc (pi. *Jambcs, * jam-bonx, *Jam 
boaux), l [Fr. jambe =■ the leg.] [Jamb, 5.] 
Old Armour; A leg or shin-piece of culr- 
houilli or metal worn during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, but espe- 
cially during tbe reign of ltiehurd 1L 

* Jftm -bee, . 1 . [O. Fr. jamboier = to. wnlk ; 

jambe = the leg.] A walking-stick or cane. 

* Jam boux, s.pl. [Jambe.] 

Jim bo-la'-na, ». [The native name.] 

Hot. : The Java plum (q.v.). 

jam bo reo', ». A reckless frolic or caroueaL 
( U. B. Slang.) 

Jam bo’-fla, a. [Malay schnmbu a the name 
of one of tiie species.] 

Bot. : A aub-gonns of Eugenia. It. contains 
the lloso Apple, JnmljQin vulgaris (Eugenia 
Jambox), and the Malay Apple, J . maUurcnsis. 
Both are from the East. About thirteen 
aperies arc cultivated in British greenhouses, 

J&m dar-f, ». [ Hind, jdinak = a robe, dress.] 
Fabric: A Dacca muslin woven with figures 
of flowers and other ornaments. 

Jamo£, s. [Fr. Jam*, Juaptes; Ijit. Jacobus ; 
Or. Ta*<«/3oc (fakSbos ) ; Ileb. (l an gob) — 

Jacob (q.v.).] 

Scrip. I list. : Tho 11 a inn certainly of two, and 
possibly uf threw, persons mentioned in tho 
New Testament. 

1. James, tho son of Zebudee, and tlio 
brother of the upostlu John, himself also 


being an apostle (Matt. iv. 21, 22, x. 2, xvil. I ; 
Mark 1. 19, 20, iii. 17, ix. 2. xiii. 3. xiv. 33; 
Luke vi. 14; Acts i. 13). lie was marts red 
under llerod Agrippa 1., a.d. 44 (Acts xii. J). 

2. James, the son of Alplneus, also ao 
apostle (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. lb; Lnke 
vi. 15; Arts i. 13). It has been greatly de- 
bated whether James, “the lord’s brother, * 
mentioned in GaL L 1th was the same with 
the son of Alplmus. If in this passage the 
word “ apostle M is used in its usual technical 
sense, they are clearly identified, for tln-re 
weie only two Jameses apostles. If used in a 
loose sense, they may have been dificrcnt. A 
James, probably the same one, “seemed to 
be *’ a “pillar,'’ like Cephas and John (Gal. ii. 9). 
This James apparently had strong Jewish 
proclivities, finding fault with those Jewish 
Christians who iite with Gentile converts 
(Gal. ii. 12). It was probably ho who presided 
over tho Council of Jerusalem mentioned in 
Ai ts xv., and lie seems to have had apostolic 
charge of the mother ehoreh at that city 
(Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18). lie was called 
“tlie Less,” either from being younger lliao 
James the soil of Zebedee, or from being 
shorter than lie in stature (Mark xv. 40 ). 
[1.] 11 is mother's name was Mary (Matt, 

xxvii. 50 ; Murk xv. 40; Luke xxiv. 10), and 
he was brother to Jude or Judas (Murk vi. 3; 
Jude 1). 

Epistle of St. James : 

New Testament Canon: Tho first of the 
catholic or general epistles. The apostle 
James, the son of Zebedee, died too rarh to have 
been its author. [James, 1.] It was penned by 
either James, the son of Alphsens, or James, 
the brother of our Lord, if the two were diffe- 
rent ; by the apostle who bore both designa- 
tions if they were tbe same. It was addresstd 
to tbe twelve tribes scattered abroad — i.e., to 
the Jewish converts to Christianity beyond 
the limits of Palestine. Its teaching is in 
disconnected portions, and treats more of 
conduct than of belief, though tho indiapen*- 
sablenees of faith to eillcaeious prayer is 
strongly insisted on (i. 6). Portions of it look 
antagonistic to the teaching of s>t. Paul (cf. 
Horn. iii. 28 with James ii. 21, 25), and moat 
rationalists believe that the antagonism is 
real. But faith is used in a dillomit sense 
in James from that which it obtains iu the 
Panline writings. What Paul calls simply 
"faith,'' James would term a living faith, 
and it is not against it but against a dead 
faith that he contends (ii. 17). The epistle 
was written probably at Jerusalem. Its date 
is uncertain. It has been fixed in a.d. 44 or 
45, iu a.d. 00, in a.d. 02, and not till the 
second century. Clement of Home seems to 
have referred to it, and perhaps Hernias. 
Origen expressly mentions it as the epistle 
ascribed to St. James (Comment, on John, tom. 
xix.). It figures in the Syrian Version of the 
New Testament. It was ranked by Eusebius 
among his Antilogoumeno. In a.d. 397 tbe 
Council of Cartilage placed it in tbe canon. 
Though Luther spoke disrespectfully of it, 
yet It is now generally accepted as a portioo 
of Divine Scripture. 

JamC£, 9 . [From the namo of its first com* 
pounder. 1 

James’s powder, a. 

Vhar. : Oxide of Antimony, Sl>O s orSHjOj. 
It is nre|>ared by pouring a solution of *ter« 
chlorine of antimony Into water, and then treat, 
ing it with carbonate of soda, the product 
beingoxidoof antimony and chloride of sodium. 
The oxide is afterwards washed and dried at a 
heat not exceeding 212*. (Gnrrod.) 

Jamo'- s6n~itO, a. [Named by llaidlngcr after 
Prof. Jameson; sutl. -ite (<Ui».) (q.v.).] 

J/iit. : Essentially a sulphide of lead and 
antimony, represented l*y the formula J 1 *KS 4 * 
Mb.^. Orthorhombic in crystallization, with 
highly perfect basal cleavage. Hardness, 2 to 
3 ; sp. gr. 5*5 to 5'S. .Mostly occurs In fibrous 
musses, originally in Cornwall, but aubse- 
qucntly ut many other places, 

JnmCf’ ttfxVn, 1 . [A place In Virginia.] 
Jamostown weed, t. 

Jht. : An American name for Datum (q.v.). 

Jftm'-pftn, s. [Japanese ] A sedan -chair, 
supported Ix-twrcii two bamboo- poles, and 
borne by four men. (East Indies.) 

J&m-pAn-CO*, s. (Eng. -cej Quo of 

tho bearers of a jainism. 
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jamrosade— Japan 


j&m'-ros-ade, s. [Sansc. jambu = the rose- 
apple, a^iul Lat. rosa, with suff. ~ade (?).J 
Bot. : The rose-apple (q.v.). 
jin, j. [Arab.] Au inferior demon, 

Jan'-ca, 5. [A Spanish West Indian word.) 
janca-tree, s. 

Bot. : Amyris toxifera. (Airier.) 

* Jane (1), * Jean, s. [A corrupt of Genoa.] 

1. A coin of Genoa ; a small coin. 

2. [Jean}. 

Jane (2), s. [Fr. Jeanne, the fem, of Jean — 
John.] A woman’s name. 

* jane-of apes, s. The female counter- 
part of Jackanapes (q.v.); a pert, forward 
ghl 

" H ere'a ja ne-nf-n / cs shall serve." 

J lassingcr: [landman liu S. 

Jan-ga'-da, s. [Port.] A kind of raft-boat 
used in Brazil and Peru. 

J&n-gie, * gan-gle, * jah'-gly, vA. k t. 

[O. Fr. jangier, a word of imitative origin ; cf. 
But. jangalcn = to importune, from jan?cen= 
to howl ; Low Ger. janken = to yelp like a 
dog ; Lat. gannio = to yelp, to talk loudly.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To quarrel or bicker in words ; to wrangle. 

•‘There to jangle and to jape.* 

P. Plowman. II. 91. 

* 2. To chatter. 

** Thy mind is lorn, thou/rtn.ofMf as a jay." 

Chaucer : C. T., 6,194. 

3. To sound harshly or discordantly. 

“To sow a jangling noise of words unknown." 

MiUon : P. L., xiL 65. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to sound harshly or discordantly. 

“Now see that noble and that sovereign reason. 

Like sweet bellsjanyZed oot of tune aud hiurah." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. L 

2. To utter in a discordant or harsh manner. 

'* In our verse ere monkish rhimes 
Had jangled their fauhistick chimes.* 

Prior ; Protogenes £ A peUes. 

^ There ia in jangling more of cross ques- 
tions and perverse replies than direct diffi-r- 
ences of opinion ; those jangle who are out of 
humour with each other; there is more 
of discordant feeling and opposition of opinion 
in jarring; those who have no good will to 
each other will be sure to jar when they come 
in collision . and those who indulge them- 
selves in jarring will soon convert affection 
into ill will. Married people may destroy the 
good humour of the company by jangling, but 
they destroy their domestic peace and felicity 
by jarring. To wrangle is, technically, what 
to jangle is morally : those who dispute by a 
verbal opposition only are said to wrangle ; 
and tliedisputers who engage iu this scholastic 
exercise are termed wranglers. 

jan'-gle, s. [Jangle, v.] Wrangling, quarrel- 
ling, prate, chatter ; a discordant souud. 

"This soiupuour, which that wm m ful of jangles." 

Chaucer: C. T., 6.989. 

Jan-gler, * jan-glour,s. [En g.jangl(c); -cr.] 
A wrangling, chattering, prating fellow; a 
wrangler. 

" A jangier la to God nhhominahle." 

t’Aaurct C. T., 17,292. 

•f j&n'-gler-csse, s. [Eng . jangier ; -esse.] A 
female jangier ; a noisy, wrangling woman. 

"Thise wordes ben imderstoude of women thnt bea 
j angler ettes And wicked. ' —Chaucer: Tale of MelibeuK 

♦jan-g!er-y, ^ jan-gler-ic, *jan-glar- 
ie,s. [Eng. jangle; -ry.] Wrangling, chatter, 
bickering. 

“The janglcrie of women oe cm nothing hide."— 
Chaucer : Tale of M cl He us. 

jan’-gllng, $. [Eng. jangl'e) ; -ing.) Wrang- 
ling, bickering, quarrelsomeness. 

* jan-glour, s . [Jangler.] 

Jftn'-i-pha, s. [Brazilian janipaba , the name 
of the pla’ut.] 

Bot. : A genus of Enphorbiacere, tribe Cro- 
tonere. Janipha manihot is the Manioc (q.v.), 
formerly Jatropha manihot, now generally 
called Manihot utilissima. [Manihot.] 

J£n f -i3-sar-y, s. [Janizary.] 

J&n'-i-tor, s. [Lat., from janna = a door.] A 
doorkeeper; a porter; a man who has the 
general care of a building or part thereof, sees 
to ita cleaning, locks it up and unlocks it, Ac. 

jan'-i-tress, a. A female janitor. 


• jan'-l-trix, s. [ Formed from Lat. janitor , 
with fem. suff. -ia:.] 

1. Ord . Lang. ; A female doorkeeper ; a 
portress. 

“The complaisant old janitrix shut the door In 
their faced.*'— S. Warren: Ten Thousand a Tear, ch. h. 

1 2. Anat. : A large vein ; the vena porta. 

Jan-i-zar', s. [Janizary.] 

* jan-i-zar'-T-an, a. [Eng. janizary; -an.) 
Of or pertaining to the janizaries or their 
government. 

" I never shall so far injure the janizarian republlck 
cf Algiers/’ — Burke: Regicide Peace, l. 

jan'-i-zar-y, jan'-is-sar-y, s. [0. Fr. anis - 
saire , from Turk, ycni = new, ‘ askari =a sol- 
dier.) A soldier of the old Turkish footguard ; 
originally young prisoners trained to arms ; 
they were first organized l»y Oscar about a.d. 
1330, and remodelled by his son Amurath I.. 
in a.d. 1360. They formed the Imperial body- 
guard. T n consequence of their rising against 
the Sultan, they were abolished on June 17, 
1826. 

" We 6ee examples In the janizaries and pretorlan 
hands of Rome.*— Bacon : Essay i; Of Empire. 

jah-ker, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A long pole 
on two wheels, used in transporting logs. 
(Scotch.) 

jan nock, s. [Prob. a corruption of bannock 
(q.v.).] Oat-bread. (Scotch.) 

“Their bread was of oatmeal , . . baked In the form 
of a loaf called jannock, which is said to have 1 -ten in* 
troduced by the refugee Flemings.* — Technologist, 
Dec. 1861. p. 140. 

jan’ nock, a. k a. [Cf. Gael, ionannach = fair.] 

A* Asadj: Fair, just, straightforward. 

B. Assubst.: Fairness, fairplay. 

Jan -sen-ism, s. [For etym. see dof.] 

Church History: 

I. The tenet of a sect or party in the Roman 
Church, named after Cornelius Jansenius, 
bishop of Ypres in the Netherlands, who 
died a.d. 1640. After his decease a work 
of his waa published, called Augusfinvs, in 
which Jansen ius stated and explained the 
views of St, Augustine, mostly in that Chris- 
tiau father's own worda. At the instigation 
of the Jesuits, the Inquisition at Rome, in 
1641, prohibited the work from being rend, 
and, in 1642, Pope Urban VIII. pronounced 
it to be contaminated with several long con- 
demned errors. The doctors of Louvain took 
the part of Jansenius, gaining many adherents 
to their views. John du Verger de Hauranne, 
abbot of St. Cyran or Siegeran, who was be- 
lieved to have aided Jansensius in compiling 
the Augustinus, introduced the system into 
France. On May 31, 1603, Pope Innocent X. 
declared four out of five propositions extracted 
from Jansenius's work heretical, and a fifth, 
rash, irreligious, and injurious to God. The 
celebrated jurist, Anthony Amauld, accepting 
the principal statement that the views were 
censurable, maintained that they were not in 
Jansenius, nor had the Pope stated expressly 
that they were, on which, on Oct. 16, 1656, 
Pope Alexander VII. declared that the con- 
demned propositions were those uf Jansenius. 
The 'other party wero then driven to asserting 
that the Pope might err as to a matter of 
fact though not in one of doctrine, especially 
when unaided by a general Council ; while 
the Jesuits, on the other side, maintained his 
infallibility both with regard to facts and 
doctrinal opinions. The Jesuits had accommo- 
dated their system to the viewa of courtiers 
and men of the world, among whom their 
strength lay ; the Jansenists evoked the en- 
thusiasm cf the common people by manifes- 
tations of piety and devotedness. There was 
in a deep and narrow valley near Paris a 
nunnery, called Port Royal in the Fields. 
Its first abbess waa Jacqueline, one of the 
daughters of Anthony Arnauld who after- 
wards bore the name of Maria Angelica de S. 
Magdalena. Its inmates were enthusiastic 
supporters of Jansenism. Jansenist peni- 
tents, of both sexes, built for themselves 

3 cottages without the precincts of the cloister. 
Some were able men, and the authors of Port 
Royal became celebrated. One was Blaise 
Pascal. In 1709, Louis XIV., at the instigation 
of the Jesuits, ordered the nunnery to be de- 
molished, and two years later had the bodies 
buried there disinterred, and reburied in other 
laces. In 169$. Father Qnesnel, then the 
ead of the Jansenist party, published a work 
called Moral Observations on the New Testa- 


ment. Against this production Pope Clement 
XI. in 1713 fulminated the Bull Unigenitus, 
and those who did nut accept it were cruelly 
treated. This drove them to fanaticism in- 
stead of crushing their spirit. Miracles Were 
said to have been wrought again and again in 
vindication of the Jansenist doctrines. Con- 
vulsioDaries and Flagellants sprang up. The 
Jansenist troubles continued more than a 
ceutury» and even yet there are Jansenist 
churches iu Holland at Utrecht and Haarlem. 

“ Perhaps the best description of Jansenism U th&l 
It waa a professed attempt to restore the ancient doo 
trine ana discipline of the Church."— Addis £ Arnold: 
Cath. Diet., p. 464. 

2. An opinion or utterance characteristic ol 
Jansenist teaching. 

“ It U easy to any that these . . . Mack Jansenisms 
were no fruit of the tree, but the produce of a men- 
gTait.*— J. Motley : Voltaire (18*2), p. 205 . 

Jan'-sen ist, s. k a. [For etym. see def.] 

A. As subA. : A follower of Cornelius Jai> 
senius. [Jansenism.] 

“ Nobody admitted be was • Jansenist'— Ad dii A 

A mold : Cath. Diet., p. 465. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of Jansenism (q.v.). 

* jant, s. k v . [Jaunt.) 

jan'-thin-a, s. [Tanthina.] 

* janf-i-ly, adv. [Jauntily.) 

* jant’-i-ness, s. [Jauntiness.) 

jan'-tu, s. [Hind.] A water-raising machina 
of great antiquity, used in Bengal for irriga- 
tion. It is a trough, eounterweighted by an 
extended arm aud balanced across a bar. As 
the trough end descends, it dips water, and, 
as it rises, the water runs towards the axis of 
vibration, and escapes at a lateral orifice into 
a trough, which conducts it to the field. 

* jan'-ty, a. [Jaunty.] 

Jan'-u-ar-y, *. fLat. Januaries, from th« 
god Janus (q.v.).J The name given to the 
first month of the year. 

Jan'-us, s. [Lat., from janua =. a door.] 

Homan MythoL : One of the most celebrated 
divinities of ancient Rome, and the only one 
having no equivalent in the Grecian mytho- 
logy. He was represented as a son of Apollo, 
and a9 having built a small town on the Tiber, 
which he called Janiculum. As the name 
implies, Janus was the god of doors and gates, 
nnd in token of his office earned a key in his 
hand. The first mouth of the English year re- 
ceives its name from him. and he presided over 
the dawn of every day and the commencement 
of every undertaking. Janus was usually re- 
presented with two heads, looking in opposito 
directions. His temple at Borne was kept 
open in the time of war, and shut in time of 
peace. 

J anus -cloth, s. A fabric having each side 
dressed, and different colours on the respec- 
tive sides. (Used for reversible garments.) 

Janus-face, s. A double-face ; a deceit- 
ful face. 

** The Janus-face of courtly pride." 

Thomson : Liberty, It. SIX 

Janus-faced, a. Double-faced ; double- 
dealing; two-faced. 

Janus-headed, a. Double-headed. 

Jap, A Japanese. (V. S. Colloq.) 

Ja-pan', s. [See def. 1. ] 

1. The name of an island lying E.N.E. of 
China. 

2. A bard, black varnish, obtained from the 
Stagmaria vemicijiua of the East Jndie9. 

3. An aspbaltnm varnish. 

4. Work varnished and figured in the Ja- 
panese style. 

* 5. A black cane. 

"Yon must always carry a conjuring /apan in you 
haud. - — quack's Academy (1678). 

Japan-black, s. The same as Japan- 
lacquer (q.V.). 

Japan-cedar, *. 

Bot. : Cryptomeria japonica. 
Japan-clover, s. 

Bot. : A low annual plant (Lcspcdeza strieta). 
a native of Eastern Asia, introduced iu some 
unknown manner, before 1845, into the South- 
ern Stales of North America, where it has 
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spread with great rapidity. It grows to the 
height of a little over a foot oo the poorest 
soil, and is much used as fodder. (Annaiulale.) 

Japan earth, * 

Tanning: Term japonica, catechu, eutch. 
An astringent matter obtained from the Areca 
Catechu and Acacia Catechu , used in tanning. 

Japan Ink, s. A writing-ink whieh has 
a dark, glossy colour when dry. 

Japan lacquer, s. A kind of hard black 
varnish used in japanning, and obtained from 
Stagmaria vernicijlua, a tree belonging to the 
natural order Anacardiaeeae. It is very acrid 
and exeoriates and blisters the skin. 

Japan lacqucr-tru : Stagmaria vernicijlua. 

Japan Illy, s. 

Dot. : Lilium japgnicum. The flowers, whieh 
are white with a streak of blue, are seven 
Inehes aeross ; the whole plant is five feet high. 

Japan-medlar, s. 

Dot. : Diospyros kaku 

Japan-pig, s. 

Zool. : Susplicipes, a breed of pigs with the 
Akin in thiek folds. Called also the Masked Pig. 

Japan-varnish, 5. [Japan, s., 2.] 

Japan-varnish tree: Stagmaria vcmicijhta. 

Japan-whale, s. 

Zool.: Balcena japonica. It is black above, 
paler below, and extends through the Pacilie 
from Japan to America. 

Ja-pan', v.t. [Japan, s.] 

1. To coat wood, metal, or paper with a thick 
coat of hard brilliant varnish. Japanning in- 
volves the baking of the varnished article. The 
Japanese employ a lacquer obtained from a 
tree ( Rhus vcrnh r) by making incisions in the 
trunk and collecting the jnice ; this is at first 
like cream, but becomes black by exposure to 
the air. Their process is said to be as follows : 
After tha juice has assumed a deep black 
colour, finely pulverized chareoal is oddcd to 
It. The lacquer ia applied to an article in 
several successive eoats, each being dried in 
the aun before the next is put on. It soon 
becomes extremely hard, and is polished with 
a amooth stone and water until it becomes as 
smooth as glass. On this surface ornaments 
and figures are traced with a brush dipped in 
a varnish of hoiled oil end turpentine. Before 
this is quite dry, gold or silver leaf is laid on, 
snd the whole afterwards receives a finishing 
coat of varnish. 

* 2. To give a polish and gloss to boots. 

“Aldi with soot the ntw Japanning art." 

Uay : Trivia, bk. It 

J&p'-an-eso, a.<fcs. [Eng. Japan; -ese.] 

A .As adj. : Of or pertaining to Japan or 
its inhabitants. 

" 811k, cotton, and Japanese articles of furniture." 
—Cook: Third Co page, bk. vL, ch. vii. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A native or inhabitant of Japan. 

2. The laoguage spoken In Japan. 

Japanesc-decr, s. 

Zool. : Cervua sikeu 

Japancso - humpback, Japanese 
humpback- whale, s. 

Zook : Megaptern kvzira, extending through 
the Pacific from Japan to California and 
Aleutla. 

Japanese silk, s. 

Fabric: A kind of dress goods having a 
linen chain and silken weft. 

la piinnod’, pa. par. or a. (Japan, v.J (See 
the compound.) 

Japanned-loathcr, s. Leather treated 
with several coats of Japan-varnish and dried 
lu a stove. 

ia-pttn'-ner, i [Eng. Japan ; - er .] 

1. One whoso business Is to Japan wares. 

* 2. A fdiooblaek. 

** That 0 )ia!>k« tb«tr wwkljr hArhor, weekly oewi, 

I ‘role r a twvrjapannrr t<» t heir Ah oca " 

I'op*: Horae e; KpUtlr*. bk. L, ep. 1.. im. 

ia-pfai'- nlrig, pr. par., a., & s. (Japan, r.] 

A, A B. As j»r. par. £ particip. ad). : (bco 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The art of eoating wood, 
metal, or pntvr with a tlilek coat of hard, 
brilliant varnish. It originated in Japan. 


Ja pan'-nish. a. [Eng. Japan ; -i.cft.] Of or 
pertaining to Japan ; resembling Jaiunese art 
or wares. 

“ Hovering between tho mfflwdwque nml the Japan. 
Uh,'— Carlyle : Life of sterling, ch. vL 

•Jape, v.i. A t. [Etym. doubtful, but probably 
the same as Gab (q.v.).] 

A. Intrant. : To jest, to play trieks, to 
amuse oneself. 

0 It was no tyme with hym to Jape nor toye." 

Skelton : tiouge of Court*. 

B, Trans. : To mock, to deride, to cheat. 
“Thu» bath ho Japed thro ful many 0 yore." 

Chaucer: V. T„ 1,733. 

•Jape, a. (Jape, r.] A jest, a trick, a joke. 

•‘Ami thus with foyned fliiterie and Janes. 
llo made tho pereoun and the i*-<jple hi* opes.* 

Chaucer : C. T., 707. 

• jap -cr, j. [Eng. jap(e) ; -er.) A jester, a 

bull’oou, a trickster, a deceiver. 

* After this cometh the sinno of japert, that ben the 
devils apes."— CAaucer ; Per tone* Tale. 

•Jap'cr-y, * jap'-er-ie, s. [Eng ,jape;-ry.) 
Jesting, buffoonery, triekery. 

” They make folk to laugh at hi rjaperie, as folk don 
At the gaudea of all ape .”— Chaucer : Per tone* Tale. 

• Ja-pet'-K-d®, 8. pi. (From Japhet, one of 
the sods of Noah.] 

Anthrop. : Dr. Latham's name for one of 
lhe three great divisions into which he divides 
the family of Man, the others being the Mon- 
golidae and Atlantid®. The Jnpetidse com- 
prise those nations also known as Indo-Euro- 
pean (q.v.). 

Ja phet’-ie, a. [Eng. Japhet ; - ic .] Of, per- 
taining to, or descended from Japhet. 

Ja-pon-ic (1), a. [Mod. Lat. Japonieus = of 
or belonging to Japan.] 

Japonic provineo, 4. 

Zool. £ Geol. : A province of shells. It em- 
braces the Japanese Islands and the Corea. 
(S, P. WooduKird : Mollusca.) 

Ja pon'-io (2), a. [Lat. (terra) japonica — 
Japau-earth (q.v.).] (Sea compound.) 

japonic-acid, s . 

Chem. : Cj-jIIioOjj. An aeid produced by 
exposing to the action of the air, a solution of 
cateehin in caustic potash. It is a black sub- 
stance slightly soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol and ether, but very soluble inalkalies, 
from which it ia precipitated by acids. With 
potash it forms a black salt, which produces 
black precipitates with metallic aolutious. 

Ji-pyg'-Ldas, s. pi. [Mod. Lat .japyx (q.v.) ; 
Class. Lat. iapyx; fern. pi. a<(j. suit', -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of insects, order Thysa- 
nura genuina, Bristle-tails. 

ja -pyx, a. (ClasR. myth. = a son of Daedalus ; 
a W.N.W. wind blowing iu tho south of Italy.] 
Zool. : Tho typical genus of the family 
Japygkke (q.v.). Japyx solifugus is a white 
apecies, about half an inch long, from tho 
aoutli of Europe, and J. gigas , about an inch, 
is from Cyprus. 

Jar, v.i. A t. [Representing an older • char, 
only found in its diminutive * charken — to 
creak like a cart or door, from tlio anme base 
aa Eng. core, cruae, and Lat garrio = to 
croak.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To utter a harsh or discordant aound, as 
from tho ahnko or vibration of a substance 
struck or moved ; to vibrato harshly ; to be 
discordant. 

"O fle ! tho treble Jartf — Shake* p, : Taming of the 
Fhrete, til. L 

2. To be unpleasant, harsh, disagreeable, or 
oflVnalvc : as, a word jars upon the ear. 

• 3. To diaagreo, to quarrel, to dispute. 

** PrAAch All FaIOj up. Aixl nmteh Alt Koaiujo dow-n, 
ilnklug llt « Ja r whoiu JU a«<»h turnut to Join." 

( hure hill Gotham. UL 

4. To clash ; to disagree ; not to bo in ac- 
cord ; to bo Inconsistent. 

** PwlmiiM tuy tirart aim) hnrp hAv« lo«t a »trhijr, 

Ami Wth niA>' Jar.” Uyron : Chllde Harold, till 4. 

B. Transitive: 

l. To shako ; to rnuao a tremulous motion In. 
*2. To bo liarali, disagreeable, or oflbnslve 
to ; to olfoud, to displease. 

“n.At AAvtair Jar* you. 1«t «• only aat— 

"rwnro i«tu?r thAt ha uover hn»l Kh-ii him." 

Hyron : Cain, IIL L 


* 3. To tick, to beat. 

” My t hough u hn minutev And with »lgha they #or 

Their WAtcbe» ou uato mute eye*.” 

Shake* p Richard J/., r. k. 

jar (I), 'Jarre (1), s. (Jau, v.] 

1. A rattling vibration; a harsh or dia. 
eordaut sound. 

** 'V|tb taaIi oud Awkward force Uie chord be »hake*. 

And griiu with wonder At tlte jar he Urnk^k. ' 

Cowper ; Conversation, 901 

*2. A tick, ns of a clock. 

*' I love theo nut a Jar o' tl:« clock behind 
Wliat lndy-*ho her loni.” 

Shake* p. : Winter's Tale, L t. 

3. A elasli of interests or views ; conflict or 
collision of opinions. 

” Instead of harmony, ’tlm Jar, 

And tumult, and lutcftiiic war.* 1 

Cowper: Mutual forbearance. 

jar (2), «. [Craii (4), 8.) A word found only 
iu the phrase, “ On the jar'* = ajar (q.v.X 

"I »ec Mrs. Bardcll'A »tn*ct door ou tho Jarf— 

Dicken . j Pu-k wick, ch. xxxlr. 

jar (3), * jarre (2), s. (O. F r.jare; Ft. jane, 
from Pcrs. jarruh — a jar; Sp. jurm = a 
jug ; Ital. giara , yiarro.] 

1. A vessel of glass orearthenware of various 
shapes and sizes, used for containing fruit, 
preserves, pickles, and various other domestic 
purposes. 

“ A Rival Jarre to be ahaped 
Wm meant at first.” 

Jomon : Horace ; Arte of Poetrie. 

2. The quantity contained in sneh a vessel; 
a jarful. 

*f Leyden- jar : [Levden]. 

Jar-nut, a. The pig-uut or earth-nut. 

Jar (4), s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps the same 
as Jah, 1.] 

irei/-6orin<7 : A device used in boring by 
impact of the chisel, which is alternately 
lifted and dropped. 

Jar-a-ra'-ea, 8 . (Brazil inn.] 

Zool,: C rasp edocep hal it s (Bothrops) braxilt- 
ensis, a very venomous serpent, family Crota- 
lidai (Pit-vipers), found iu Brazil. 

jar -bio, jar'-vcl, v.t. [Javel, v.] To cover 
with dirt or mire ; to bemire. 

jarde, s. [Fr.J A hard callous tumour in 
horses, n little below the bending of the hnm 
ou the outside. This distemper, in time, will 
make tho horse halt, and grow so painlul as 
to cause him to pine away, and become hght- 
hellied. It is most common to managed 
horses that have been kept too much upon 
their haunches. (Carrier’s Diet.) 

jardiniere (pron. ns zhar-dm-yar’), a. 

[Ft. ^ a female gardener.} An ornamental 
stand for flowers in a room. 

• jar’-gle, v.i. doubtful; probably* 

variant of ja nglc, influenced by jargon (q.v.).] 
To speak harshly or discordantly ; to emit « 
harsh aound. (Bp. Hall: Satires.) 

# Jar'-gog-lo, r.f. [Etym. doubtful, but pro- 
bably eon neeted with jargon (q.v.) ] To con- 
fuse, tojumbla (Ijockt.) 

Jar'-gon (1\ 'jeri gon, 8. (Fr. jargon, from 
the same root as Lat. f/arrio,] (J.vn, t\] 

]. Unintelligible talk ; gihlteriah, gnbhln, 
chatter. 

•’To thifl *onctlinoiiluUA7t»ry»m. which wm bl» Shlh. 
bolcth, wah opposed mother Jargo.i not !*>*■ 
and much moroodioua"— JVrtJUuhty ■ nut. Rng ,ch. lit 

2. Any phmseolog>' or fonn of wools pecu- 
liar to a sect, or profession ; professional 
alang. 

*’ TV> them the tomidtnx.fitrsrcff of the a^-hnoU 
Seem* w hat R U— a capiutd Udl fur foil*. * 

Goroper ; Trulh.Sth. 

*3. Confualon, diaunler. 

•Jnr'-gon, *Jar-gowno, v.i. [Fr.^rnTcmn/T.] 
(«t AiiiiON (I), 8.1 To Ctintter, to talk unintelli- 
gibly, 

"Ttie imUy Jav, 

Jargonlng tlkw a foroltcnor at liU foo«|.* 

Um/feUese : Poet * rate, L 

Jar' g6n (2), Jor'-goon, t. [Etym. suppxsM 
Ciimaleae. ] 

Min. : Tho various coloured transparent or 
translucent varieties of Zircon (n.v.), with the 
exception of tho hyneinth-red which is called 
Jacinth (q.v.). Found principally In Ceylon 
as wnterwurn cnatalH and pebbles. A colour- 
less variety, on account, of Its high lustre, 
was formerly used much In Jeweller)-. 


b6il, btf^j p« 5 Tlt, ; oat, 90II, chorus, $hin, bonph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoot, Xonophoti, o^lst, -Ihg. 
-don. tlan = nhqm. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -{ion, flon — zhiiu. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac, = bpl. dpL 
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jargonelle— jaunder 


jar-gon-ellc’, s. [Fr.] [Jaroon (2).] A 
species of early pear. 

jar -gon’-Ic, «. [Eng. jargon (2): -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to, or of tbe nature of the mineral jargon. 

* jar'-gon-Ist, s. [Eng. jargon (1) ; -isL] One 
who is fond of jargon or cant. 

•• Nothing in the language of tbe jargontUtf—Ma 
caula y . Etsayt ; Mad. 0 Arblay. 

jar -goon, s . [Jaroon (2), $.] 

jarl (j as y), s. [Icel. =a warrior.] A go- 
vernor of a province ; au earl. 

" Sing no more. 

Ye hards of the North, 

Of Vikings and of Jarlt l" 

Longfellow ; Tegnert Death. 

ja rool', fi. [Native name.] 

Hot. : Lagerstromia regince, common in the 
Indian peninsula and in Burmah. It yields a 
blood-red wood, which, though soft and open 
in the grain, is greatly used in India for boat- 
building and for the k nees of ships on account 
of its great durability under water. The 
native Indian physicians esteem its various 
parts medicinal, the astringent root being used 
in thrush, its bark and leaves as purgatives, 
and its seeda as a narcotic. ( Annandale .) 

Ja -ros-Ite, s. [Named by Breithaupt after its 
original locality Barranco Jaroso, Spain ; suflf. 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A rhombohedral hydrated sulphate 
of iron with some alkali; colour, ochre-yel- 
low ; sp. gr. S‘24-3‘26; hardness, 2'5-S*5. 

jar rail, s. [A native Australian word.] 

Hot. : A durable wood like mahogany, the 
product of Eucalyptus rostrata , a West Aus- 
tralian tree. 

t jarred, o. [Jar (3), s.) Preserved or set in 
ajar : as, jarred fruit. 

jar ring ly, non. [Eng. jarring; -ly.) In a 
jarring, harsh, or discordant manner. 

# jar ry, n. [Eng. jar; - ry .] Jarring; rever- 
berating. (Stunyhurst : Virgil ; sVn. i. 63.) 

jar vey, jar'-vy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. The driver of a hackney-coach. 

“The Assembled Londoners placed more faith In the 
real four-wheeler. the grey horse, and the loquacious 
jarvcy." — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 16. 1833. 

2. A hackney-coach. 

Ja^'-ey, jaz'-oy, $. [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Jersey, as being made of Jersey 
yam.] A worsted wig. 

"With an eufrenzled grasp he tore thejmey from 
his head."— Barham : Ingoldsby Legendt ; Jerry Jarvit' 
Wig. 

j&S'-hawk, s. [A corruption of eyas-hawk 
(q.v.).] A young hawk. 

Jash -er, s. [Heb. ( TasJiar) = upright.] 
(See the compound.) 

•ft Book of Jasher : 

Hebrew Literature: The Book of the Up- 
right, a lost work referred to in Josh. x. 13 
and 2 Sam. i. 18. In 1751 a preteuded transla- 
tion of it appeared. This was republished at 
Bristol in 1S29, aud agaiu in 1833, but was a 
forgery. 

Ja-sid -I-an^, s. pi. [Yezidis.] ( Mosheim .) 

Jas-i-d'-nc, s. [Gr. laaniio} (fcfsionc) = a 
plant described by Theophrastus, either tbe 
Convolvulus or the Columbine.] 

Hot. : Sheep*s-bit ; a genus of Campanula- 
cere, sub-order Campanulese. The corolla 
segments are linear, the anthers connate, tlio 
flowers in terminal centripetal heads. Ten 
species are known from Europe, North Africa, 
ami the West of Asia. One Jarione monfano, 
Annual Sheep's-bit or Scabious, a plant with 
heads of small lilac-blue flowers, is fouud on 
heathy pastures, flowering from June to Sep- 
tember. 

j&S i-6 -nc-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. jasion(e) (q.v.); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufl‘. -ea\] 

Hot. : A tribe of Campanulaces. 

j&s-min-a'-9e-F0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. jasmin* 
(ttm) (q.v.) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -ac«c.] 
Hot. : Jasminworts, Jasmineworts ; an order 
of Perigynous Exogens, alliance Echiales. 
It consists of shrubs often with twining stems, 
opposite or alternate leaves, generally com- 
pound, ternate, or pinnate with an odd one, 


sometimes simple, nearly always with an 
articulated petiole, calyx persistent, live to 
eight-toothed, corolla moimpe talons with five 
to eight divisions, stamens two, ovary two- 
celled, two-lobed, with from one to four erect 
anatropal ovules in each cell. Fruit either 
a double berry or a capsule. Known genera 
five, species 100, [from India, South America, 
Africa, Australia, Ac. 

jas'-mine, jas'-min, jes'-sa-min, jes'- 
sa mine, jas-min-um, s. [Fr. jasmine; 
Sp. jazmui ; Port, jasmin = the flower, jas- 
mincire = the tree; Ital. gesmino, gelosmino, 
from Arab. A Pers. jdsumcin, jdsmen , jdsamin , 
jasamun. (Mahn, Ac.) 

Botany : 

1. (Of the first four forms) : The English 
name of the genus Jasminum and especially of 
the common species J. officinale. It has oppo- 
site pinnate leaves, a four- or live-cleft white, 
sweet-scented corolla. Though foreign to 
Britain, yet Gerarde, in 1597, mentions that 
it was used for covering arbours. Its native 
country was perhaps Persia. More than fifty 
species of Jasmine are cultivated. 

^1 American Jasmine is Quamoclit ; the 
Bastard Jasmine of the West Indies is the 
genus Cestnim ; Cape Jasmine is Gardenia 
florida; Carolina Jasmine, Gelscminmnitidum ; 
Chili Jasmine, Mandevilla suaveolens; French 
Balsam, Calotropis procera ; Ground Jasmine, 
Passcrina Stelleri; Night Jasmine, Nyctanthes 
arbortristis ; the Red Jasmine of the West 
Indies, Plumiera rubra; Wild Jasmine, Jas- 
minum officinale ; and Wild Jasmine of the 
West Indies = (1) A Pavetta, (2) An Ixora, (3) 
Faramea odoratissima. (Treas. of Hot.) 

2. (Of the form Jasminum) : The typical genus 
of the order Jasrainacere (q.v.). The jasmine 
of the shops is furnished by Jasminum offici- 
nale and J . grandiflorum. A similar perfume 
exists in J. Sambac ; J. undulatnm has slightly 
bitter leaves. The bitter root of J. cingnsti - 
folium, ground small and mixed with the 
powdered root of ylcorj/s Calamus, is applied 
externally ja the East in cases of ringworm. 
The flowers of J. grandiflorum strung on 
threads nre worn as necklaces by the Hindoo 
women. The root of J . p'ubescens is regarded 
as alexitetric. The roots of J. humile furnish 
a yellow dye. ( Lindley , Ac.) 

•* From Jasmine grove to grove may’st wander gay." 

Thornton : Summer, 76. 

^ (1) Oil of jasmine: 

Perfumery : An oil obtained from the flowers 
of Jasminum grandiflorum, J. Sambac , and J. 
officinale , but Prof. Watt says that of about 
forty species of jasmine in India, nearly all 
might be used in manufacturing Oil aud Otto 
of Jasmine. 

(2) Otto of Jasmine : 

Perfumery : A pomade made by impregna- 
ting suet with the scent of jasmine, and leav- 
ing it for a fortnight in pure rectified spirit. 

j as' -mine-worts, a. pi. [Eng. jasmine , and 
worfs.] * 

Hot. : The name given by Lindley to tbe 
order Jasminacece (q.v.). 

* jasp, s. [Fr. jaspe.] Jasper (q.v.). 

“The floore oijatp and einerand was dlght" 

spentrr : i'isiont of Dellay. 

jas'-pachate, $. [Fr., from Lat. iaspachates, 
from 'Gr. ia<T7ra\drt}<: (iaspachates).] 

Min.: Agate jasper. 

jas'-per, s. A a. [Lat. iaspis = Gr. Iacr7rt5 
(iaspis)— a green -coloured precious stone.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Min. : An impure variety of silica (q.v.) 
of many colours and shades, but opaque even 
in thin splinters ; colouring matters usually 
sesquioxide of iron and alumina. 

"Of divers sorts of jatpert, «U the East part (by 

report) are most affected to that which is like the 

emeniud.*— Holla ad : Plinie, bk. xxxviL, ch. lx. 

2. Marble nf a greenish colour, with small 
red s | iota. There is an antique jasper with 
small spots of black and white. 

3. A kind of earthenware prepared from 
pounded spar. 

B. As adj. : Made of jasper. 

% Porcela in jasper : 

1. Min. : [Jasper]. 

2. Geol. : Rutlcy considers that it Is an 
altered argillaceous rock in which no crystal- 
lization bas taken place. It has been formed 
by the combustion of adjacent coalseams, or 
in the proximity of eruptive rocks. 


jasper-headed, a. Headed or tipped 
with jasper. 

" Take your arrows, jatper-headed." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha., lx. 

jasper-opal, s. 

Min. : An impure variety of opal (q.v.), con- 
taining oxides of iron, and alumina ; mostly 
of yellow and red colours ; opaque ; distin- 
guished from jasper by its bright fracture. 

* jas'-per- a- ted, a. [Eng. jasper ; -ated .] 

Mixed with or containing particles oi jasper. 

*jas'-per-y, a. [Eng. jasper ;-y.] Like jasper; 
having the qualities of jasper. 

* jas-pid'-e-an, a. [Lat. iaspideus, from 

iaspis = jasper.’] Like jasper ; of the nature 
of or coutaiumg jasper. 

* j&s-pid'-e-ous, o. [Lat. iaspideus.] The 
same as Jaspidean (q.v.). 

*jas-poid, a. [Fr. jaspe = jasper, and Gr. 
elSos (eidos) = appearance.] Resembling jaa- 
per. 

* jasp'-o-nyx, s. [Lat., from Gr. iacnroi'vf 

(iasponujr).] 

Min. : The ancient name for jasper-onyx, a 
jasper marked like the human nail. 

jas'-si-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, jassus ; Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suit, -icbc.] 

Entom.: A family of Cicadellina. They 
have tbe hinder coxae transverse, and the 
hinder tibiae with two rows of spines. They 
are numerous and often elegant in form. 

jas'-siis, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Jassidae (q.v.). 

jat-a^man f se, j at- a man- si, s. [An 

East Indian word.] 

Bot. : The native name of Nardostachys Ja- 
tamansi , the Spikenard of the ancients. 

jat-€-d-rhiz‘-a, s. [Gr. tanj? (iutes), and 
iargp (inter) = a physician ; cf. also iaro« 
(iatos) = curable, and pieja (rhiza) — & root.] 
Bot. : A genus of Menispermaceie, Jateorhiza 
pahnata , or Coccidus palmatvs, furnishes Co- 
lumba-root. It is a Mozambique plant. 

jdt'-ro-pha^ $. [Gr. larpos (iatros) = a phy- 
sician, and Tpo<£jj (trdphe) = food, ill allusion 
to the medicinal properties of the plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiaceap, tribe Cro- 
tonese. The seeds of Jatropha gkindulifera 
yield an oil highly esteemed as a stimulant 
application in rheumatism and paralysis. 
Taken internally, they are violently purgative, 
irritant, and poisonous. Those nf J. viultijiela 
are also purgative, emetic, and poisonous. 
The expressed nil of J. glanca is used in India 
as an external application in chronic rheu- 
matism and paralysis ; the root of J. offici- 
nalis is given in Brazil in ayphilis. J. mani - 
hot, of Linnaeus, is now Manihot 'utilissima ; 
and his J. pnrgans, Curcas purgans ; his /. 
ureas is Cnidoscolus quinguelobus. 

jaud, jadd, s. [Jade, ».] A jade, a raare- 
(Scotch.) 

•■ 1 heard ane of bia plllles bid that auld rudas jaud 
of n gudewife gie ye that." — Scott : Hob Roy, cb. xxix. 

jauk, v.i. [Joke, t\] To dally, to trifle. (ScofcA.) 

"And ne’er, tbo' out o’ eight, toyauA or play ; 

An’ oh 1 be sure to fear the Lord alway J”' 

Burnt: Cotter '» Saturday Sight. 

jauk'-Ing, S. [Jauk, v.] Trifling, dallying. 
(Scotch.) 

" An* aye she w!n*t, an* ay she swat, 

1 wat she made uswtjaukin’.' 

Burnt : Halloween. 

jau lirig'-ite (au as 6w), s. [Named by 
Zepharotich from its locality, Jauling, 
Austria; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A hyacinth-red resin, resembling 
amber ; hardness, 2*5 ; sp. gr. I*u9 to 1*11. 

jaumange (pron. as zho-mang), s. [Fr. 

jnune = yellow, and manger = to eat.] Dutch 
flummery ; a variety of blancmange. 

*jaun9e, v.i. [O. Fr. jancer.] [Jaunt, v.) 
To ride hard ; to work or drive a horse hard. 

“ And yet I hear a burden like an ass. 

Spur-galled and tired, by jouncing Bollngbroke. 1 * 
Shakcsp. : Richard II.. v. 5. 

jaun'-dcr, v.i. [A freq. form of Scotch jaunt 
= to talk idly.] [Jaunt, v .] To go about 
idly from place to place; to rove about aim- 
lessly. (Scotch.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whA, s6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, SyTian. aa, co - o ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


jaunder— jawed 
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Jaun' dcr, a. [jAi’NOKn, t\] A roving about 
idly or aimlessly. (Scotch.) , 

Jaun-di9e, Jaun' dis?, *jauncs, * jau- 
ni 3 , " jaunys, "jawncs, s. [Kr . jaunissc, 
from jaunt, *jalne= yellow ; Port, jalne, jalda ; 
Sp. jatde ; from Lnt. galhin'is, galbanus = ye l* 
lonisli ; galbus — yellow.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

L Lit. : In the asuna sense aa II. 

•‘He [the Pov>e] w/w long before slckeof the yelowe 
taundhe." — little : Pageant qf Popet, fu. 11X5, 

2. l'ig. : Anything which disorders the 
judgment, presenting things in a false colour 
or light. 

" And Jeixloiuv, th * jaundice of the loul." 

Dryden : Hind A Panther, UL 73. 

II. Pathol. : An affection in which many tis- 
sues of the bodyare stained yellow, particularly 
the conjunctiva, skiu, underneath the finger- 
nails, the urine, Ac. It is caused by the 
colon ring- matter of the bile becoming al>- 
sorbed into the blood from various morbid 
conditions of tbo liver, or the duodenal por- 
tion of the intestine, either from mechanical 
obstruction of the bile, or from suppression. 
The pulse is slow, with thirst, lassitude, low- 
ness of spirits, white stools, and general 
debility. The first symptom of recovery is 
the re appearance of bile in the stools, after 
which the yellowness gradually fades away. 
It is necessary to distinguish between obstruc- 
tion and suppression. Jaundice is a symptom, 
and not a disease per se, treatment being di- 
rected to the restoration of the biliary secret ion 
to its normal channel. In malignant disease, 
however, this cannot be looked for. 

jaundice berry, s . 

Bet. : Berbcrus vulgaris. 

Jaun' di 9 e, * Jaun'-dise, v.t. (Jaundice, s. J 

1. Lit. : To afteet with jaundice. 

•’ JaundUed eye* »?em to seo All object* yellow."— 
Bp. Halt: £//isoopncy by Divine Right, jit. UL, J 2. 

2. Fig. : To disorder or prejudice the mind 
or judgment. 

U Only used now in the pa. par. 

Jaun’er, s. {Jaunder, s.J Foolish, Idle talk. 

(Scotch.) 

jaunt (au as a), v.i. & t. [O. Fr. janc«r = to 
play tricks with or tease a burse.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To wander about here and there; to 
ramble; to rove idly about. 

2. To move up and down in a Jolting fashion. 

3. To take a Jaunt or ride on a jaunting-car. 

* B. Tram. ; To jolt up and down. 

•*H« wm K«-t vpoii mi vnbroken cowlt with hla for* 
to the hors* tiiyle, aii<l m> caused to ride n gallop A 
inun'ctl till he were breath less©.’'— Aa le : Pageant of 
Popet. to. 127. 

Jaunt (1) (au as a), ». [Jaunt, r.] 

1. A rumble, on excursion, a abort Journey, 
a trip. (Now only used lightly, but by Milton 
solemnly.) 

M Our Saviour, meek nml with untroubled mind. 
Aft<T bin nt'ry taunt, though hurried ••ire. 

Hungry and cold betook him to hl» rest." 

MiUon : P. II., tv. 402. 

2. A Jolting movement up and down. 

3. A rido oil a jaunting-car. (Irish.) 

Jaunt (2) (au as a), $. {Fr. jante .) The felly of 
a wheel. 

Jaunt'-I-ly (auaa a), “Jant-l {Eng. 
jaunty ; -ly.] In a Jaunty, gay, oroiry inauurr. 

Jaunt I-neas (au os a), * Jant-t-n^ss, 
* Jaunt-y -ness, a. [Eng. jaunty ; -nm] 
The quality or state of being jaunty ; lightness, 
briskness, aprightllneaa.* 

**1 felt a certain stltnioM In my limbs, which en- 
tlrely destroyed that Jauntyunt of air 1 wm our© 
mailer of.'— Additm : S/**Ctator, No. 63a. 

Jaunt Ing(au as a), pr. par. ora. [Jaunt, t?.] 

Jaunting car, s. An Irish vehicle having 
two seats, buck to back, over the whorls, a 
well in the middle, and a seat for the driver 
in front. 

Jaun' ty (an as a), * Jan’-tjf,* Jaun' tc5, a. 

{Eng. jaunt ; -y J ■ Easy mid sprightly In man- 
nor; airy, showy, finical ; affecting unconcern ; 
aelf-Hatistled. 

*• W« own moat of onr Jonty fashions now In vopru© to 
some adopt beau among them *— Guardian, No. 140. 

Jaup, Jawp, v.i. & t. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

A. Intrans. : To dash an<l rebound as water; 


to make a noise like water shaken in a close 
vessel. 

B. Trans. : To bespatter, as with water or 
mud. 

jaup, jawp, s. [Jaup, v.] A jerk of water; 
a little quantity of water dashed or splashed 
up. 

“Then down yell hurl, dell nor ye never rUe 1 

And duali the gu tulle Juujtt up to tile pouring 
skies." Burnt .* Brigt of Ayr. 

Ja'-va^ s. & a. [Native name.) 

A. Assnbstaafirc: 

Ceog. ; One of the Suada Islands. The 
chief seat of the Dutch power In Southern 
Asia. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or in any 
way connected with the island described 
under A. 

Java-plum, s, 

Bot. : Calyptranthes Jaihbolana. 

Ja-van, a. [Jova; withauff. -an.] The same 
as Java, B (q.v.). 

Javan rhinoceros, s. 

Zoo/.; Jikinoceros soiulaicns, or javanus. It 
inhabits Java, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Sunderbnuds of Bengal, and is smaller than 
the Indian rhinoceros. 

Jav'-a-ne^c, a. & s. [Eog. Java ; n con- 
nective, and auff. -«e.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Java. 

B. As subst . : A native of Java ; the lan- 
guage apoken in Java. 

jAv'-cl, v.t. [Etyni. doubtful.] To bemire, to 
dirt| to befoul. 

jav'-cl, s. [Javel, v.) A wandering, dirty 
fellow ; a tramp. 

“ These twoyarWi 

Should render vp a recknlug of their tnuicls.** 

.Spetuer: Mother Rubber dt Tate. 

J&v'-e-lln, "Jav'-el Ing, s. [O. Fr. javelin 
(m.)j ja vc line 0) I Vr. javel me; I tab giavclina; 
bp. jabalina ; Bret, gavlin. .Skeat refers the 
origin of the word to Irish gaf, gafa = a hook, 
gahhla =. a spear, a lance, gabhlan — a branch, 
a fork of a tree ; Gael, gobhal = a fork, 
aobhlach = forked ; Welsh, gajl — a fork ; gaf- 
lach = a dart, the original meaning being a 
pointed weapon. Cf. A.fch gafeluc, gafeloe; 
Mid. Eng. gavelok = a javelin.] 

I. A light apear thrown by the hand, for- 
merly used by horso and foot in ancient war- 
fare. The blade of the uppermost javelin in 


noMAN javelins. 

the Illustration Is very alender; it is intended 
to bend when it strikes an object, ao that It 
cannot bo used again by an enemy. According 
to Moyrick, the Vclites In the Homan army 
were armed with seven of these. 

2. A hunting-spear, about feet long, having 
a wooden abaft and an iron head it is yet 
used in Enropo in hunting the boar, and by 
iminy aavage nations in ordinary hunting. 

“ Ho fltood contented with »o much, and no more iu 

lay within oim fling, t»r allot of the Javelin which ho 

lanced M mac If." — /*. Holland: Plutarch, j>. SoO. 

Javelin bat, s. 

Zool.: Phyllostoma hastatum, , a bat of the 
vampire family, found on the Amazon. It 
aueka the blood of horses, cattle, and, when 
It haa opportunity, that of man. 

Javelin men, s. pi. 

Ixvw: Yeomen retained by the sheriff to 
escort tho Judge of asaizc. 

Javelin snako, s. 

Zool. : A anake llko lizard, Acontlas Melea - 
gris, and the genua Aeontias, one of the Scln- 
coidic. 

• J&v'-o-lXn, t-.f. [Javelin, «.] To strike, 
wound, or pierce with, or, as with a Javelin. 
(Tennyson: Merlin <C Vivien, 

• J^V-^-Un-lor', *. [Eng. Javelin; - ier.} A 
aolilier armed with « Javelin. 

"Tho furemoat of all Iwgan the fight * 

— P. Holland ; Livlut. y. 2«4. 

• jAv-6 l5t tier', *. [O. Fr., fi-oni ja iv/of = n 

jiivehn.) The same as Javeliniku (q.v.). 


jaw (1), * oh aw, * chew, *Jawc, ’Jowe, 

* geo we, s. [From the verb to chaw or 
chew (q.v.); Dan. = n jaw; O. Dut. 

kauwe — the jaw of a fish, kouwe - the cavity 
of the mouth ; Dut. laamcen = to chew.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : lo the aaine sense as 11. 1. 

'* Hi* tcoUloJawet and ho]]ow« voyce eould mako 
N‘ou« other sound? ’ 

Uatcoigne : Dan Bartholemew of Bathe. 

2. Fig. : Coarse raillery, abuse, impudent 
language, wrangling. (Vulgar.) 

“ Stop your/iw about him."—//. Kingtlry : G. Ham* 
lyn. ch. xxvL 

II. Technically : 

1. Anaf. ; One of the maxitlfp, or mandibles. 
One of two liones of the lower part of the faco. 
The lower jaw is the thickest ami strongest 
bone of tho face, and moves on the rest of tho 
skull by condyles. It is shaped like au In- 
verted arch, bent forwards in irom itaelf. It 
has a middle ami horizontal part, with two 
rami or ascending branches. The superior or 
alveolar portion of it is hollowed out, so as 
to constitute sockets for the lower range of 
teeth. The upper jaw, or superior maxilla, 
consists inferior])* of a thick ridge, Um al- 
veolar process, and the sockets or alveoli for 
the teeth of the upper jaw. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) One of two opposing members eapabls 
of being moved towards and from one another, 
as the jaws, cheek, ehnpa, chops, or mouth of a 
vice or wrench. 

(2) The cheeks of a stone or ore-crusher, 
one of which is moved relatively to the other, 
so as to break tho material fed between them. 

(3) The opposed portions of a shearing- 
machine or punch, which, by moving past 
each other, cut tho bar or sheet of metal 
placed between them. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) The forked end of a boom or gaff, whieh 
partially embraces the mast. The branches 
of the jaw are called horns, and are united by 
tha jaw-rope. 

(2) The space in tho shell of a taekle-block 
occupied by tho sheave. 

4. Railway: The guard -plates In which tho 
axle-boxes of railway-carriages play vertically 
as the springs yield and recoil ; the housings 
or pedestals. 

Jaw bone, a. Tho bone of tho jaw in 
which the teeth are set. 

Jaw-box* s. The same as Jaw-iiole 
(q.v.). 

Jaw-brcakor, 5. A ludicrous term for a 
wnnl many-ayllabled or very dilllcult to pro- 
n ouuce. 

Jaw foot, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sink; a place into which 
dirty water ia thrown. 

2. Zool. : [FooT-JAwa, M ax illi pedes.]. 

Jaw lover, a. A veterinary Instrument 
for opening the mouths of animals for tha 
administration of medicine. 

Jaw-ropo, a. 

Naut. : A rope attached to the Jaws of a gaff 
to prevent Us coming off the mast. 

Jaw-tooth, s. A molar, a grinder. 

jaw wedgo, «. A wedge to tighten tho 
axle-box In the jaw or guurd of a railway car- 
truck. (American.) 

Jaw (2), a. [Etyin. doubtful.] A wave ; ft 
quantity of water or other liquid. 

Jaw, t.i. k L [Jaw (t), a.] 

A. Intrans. : To gossip, to chatter, to scold ; 
to use Impudent or abusive language. (Vulgar.) 

B. Trans. : To abuse ; to use impudent or 
otlenslve language to. (Vulgar.) 

Jaw (2), v.t. A t. [Jaw (2), a.] 

A. Trans.: To pour out; to dash ont 
rapidly, as water or other liquid. 

B. /n/mn.4. : To gush or j»onr ont rapidly. 

” A naked cral« wl a liuni Jntring ow»r 'L “— Seotlt 

Rob Roy, cl*, xxl. 

Jawotl, a. [f.ng. ja «•(!); •*/.] 

1. Having jawa. 

2. Principally in composition, with words 
denoting the condition of the Jaws : as, Ian- 
tern-jn wnl, long-jnuvi/. 


boll. btJjt; p6Tlt, J<^1; cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bongb ; go, fcom : thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxlat. ph L 
-clan. ~tlan = 8ho-n- -tion. -slon — shun; -tlon. -glon = zlmn. -clous, -tlou», clous — slnis. -bio, -dlo* Ac. = bob dpL 
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Jaw' fallen. a. [Eng. jaw, and fallen (q.v.).] 

1. Depressed in spirits; depressed, chap- 
falleu. {Fuller.) 

2. Astonished, open-iuonthed. (Richardson: 
Clarissa, iii, 54.) 

Jay, * lay, s. [From O. Fr. jay , gay, gai = a 
jay (Mod. Fr. gcai) ; Prov. gai, jai; Sp. gayn 
= a jay; gaya = a magpie; Port. aaio. Of 
Teutonic origin. .Named from the guy colors 
oi tiie bird ; uf. Eng. gay.] 

Ord. Lang.: A greenhorn; a raw country- 
mao; an outlandish person; a poor actor. 
Also used derisively as adj.: a/ ay town, a jay 
show, &c. (Sfam? ) 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing.: Garrulus glandarivs , a species nf 
Corvidte, of a vinous-red color; the hack 
pale gray; the rump and upper tail coverts 
white ; the tail black or gray, with bluish-gray 
bars ; the tying coverts light gTay, in the 
median seriea light gray inclining to chest- 
nut ; the bastard wipg or primary coverts 
barred with black or bright cobalt blue ; head 
with an erectile crest; forehead white, streaked 
with black. Length about thirteen inches. 
It is a beautiful bird, but attacks peas and 
other garden crops, to which it is very de- 
structive, especially in the vicinity of woods 
and forests. It also eata worms, larvre, and 
anails. It is often kept as a cage-bird. The 
common blue jay, Cyanocilta cristata. is found 
over a large pait of North America. The 
Green Jay of America is Xanthura luxuosa. 
The long- tailed blue jaya are also arranged 
under Xanthura, though they have not the 
yellow tail which the generic name suggests. 

2. PI. : The sub-family Garruliuse. They 
are less in aize, and have a less rohust struc- 
ture, and shorter and more rounded wings and 
brighter plumage than the typical crows. Feet 
formed for grasping ; lateral toes unequal. 

• jay'-et, *. [Jet (1), a.] 


jay'-liawk-er, i. 

1. 17. S. Hid. : One of the freebooters during 
the free-soil troubles in Kaosaa and the early 
part of the Civil War. 

2. A large «pider or (American) tarantula. 
( Western U. S.) 

* ja’-zel, s. [Cf. Sp. azul, Eng. azure.] 

Min. : A precious stone of an azure colour. 

* ja-zer-ant,*jaz er-ine,*jess er-aunt, 

s. [O.Fr. jazrrant, jazerenc ; Sp. jaerr inn; Port. 
jazzerina ; Jtal. ghiazzerino, from O. Sp. jaza- 
rino = algerine, from Arab, jazdir = Algiers.] 

Old Arm . .* A jacket strengthened by small 
plates of metal. It was formed by overlap- 
ping pieces of steel, fastened by one edge upon 
canvas, which was coated over with velvet or 
cloth ; it was, in fact, a method of quilting or 
padding a dress with metal internally, to 
make itsword and dagger proof, without being 
visible to the eye. The pieces of metal were 
generally small, and allowed flexibility, by 
being fastened down by one side only/ The 
jazerant was much worn by Italian nobles 
during the troublous period of the middle 
ages. It was also worn by the peasantry 
of the English horder as a defence in their 
akirmishea with the mosstroopers. 

j£al'-ous, * jal-ons, *gel-us, *jel~ous, a. 

[O. Fr. jalous, from Low Lat. zelosus= full of 
zeal ; Lat. zelotes = one who is jealous, from 
gclus = Gr. tJVjAos (zclos) = zeal; Fr. jaloux; 
ltal. gcloso, zeloso; Sp. zeloso, from Fr. zele ; 
Ital. & Sp. zelo = zeal.] 

1. Suspicious in love ; uneasy in mind 
through fear or belief that the love nr affec- 
tions which one believes to helong to or 
hope9 to gain for one’s self have been or may 
be transferred to another ; appreheusive of or 
pained by rivalry, 

" The Jealous lover swore over his wine At a tavern 
that he would atah the villain.*’— Jlacaulay : II, st. 
Kng.. ch. xlx. 

2. Jealously cautions, or watchful against 
dishonor; extremely solicitous for the honor 
of another. 

** I have been very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts." 
—1 Kings xlr, 10. 

3. Suspiciously fearful or doubtful; looking 
with suspicion. 

"If we love glory, we are jealous of partners." — 
Burke : On the Policy of the Allies. 

4. Suspiciously vigilant 


“We are jealous of what ia our own ; we are 
envious of what is another's. Jealousy fears to 
lose what it has ; envy is pained at seeing 
what another has. Princes are jealous of their 
authority ; subjects are jealous of their rights ; 
courtiers are envious of those in favor. Jeal- 
ousy is a noble or ignoble passion according 
to the object ; in the former case it is emula- 
tion sharpened by fear ; in the latter case it is 
greediness stimulated by fear : envy is always 
a base passion, having the worst passious in 
ita train. 

t jcal-ous, v.i. or t. [Jealous, a.] To sus- 
pect ; to be auspicious ; to guess. 

*' This unwonted coldness is more to h ojealoxued.’'— 
The Great Dastard (1689). 

* jeal-ous-hood, s. [Eng. jealous ; -hood.] 
Jealousy. ( Sfiakesp . : Romeo d: Juliet , iv. 4.) 

jeal-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng .jealous; - ly .] In a 

jealous manner ; with jealousy or suspicion ; 
suspiciously ; with jealoua care ; zealously. 
“He had always hoped that her majesty's safety 
should be Jealously preserved."— «S * rype : Life of U'/ut- 
gift (an. 1589). 

* jeal'-ous-ness, s. [Eng. j«z7o?fs ; -ness.] 
The quality, condition, or state of being jeal- 
ous ; jealousy. 

" Nor is it hard for thee to preserve me amidst the 
unjust hatred and jea! outness of too m any . " — Fikon 
Bat it ike. 

jeal ous-y, * gel-es-le, * Jalousie, 
* jeal'Ous-ie, * jeal ous ye, * jel-ous- 

ie, s. [Fr. jalousie, from jaloux = jealoua ; 
ltal. & Port, jelosia .] 

1. The quality or state of being jealons ; sus- 
picion in love / apprehension in rivalry. 

” As euvy pines at good possess’d 
So jealoiisy looks forth distress’d 
On good that seems approaching.* 

Cowper : Friendship, 

2. Suspicious fear ; euviousnesa of the suc- 
cess of another. 

** The false archangel . , . casts between 
Ambiguous words Hud jealousies, to sound 
Or taint integrity.” Hilton : P. L„ v. 70S. 

3. Snspicious caution, vigilance, or auxiety. 

Jeamcs, s. [See def.] A footman ; a flunkey ; 

from the commonness of the name James. 
( Colloquial .) 

jean, s. [Prob. a corruption of Genoa.] 

Fabric : 

1. A twilled, undressed cloth, having a 
cotton chain and woollen filling. 

2. A kind of twilled cotton goods, striped or 
white. Satin jean lias a different twill, which 
gives it a smooth glossy surface. 

jears, jeer^, s. [Gear.] 

Naut. : A fourfold tackle by which a lower 
yard is swayed or struck. The upper block of 
this purchase usually hangs from the trestle- 
trees. 

*jeat, s. [Jet (1), *.] 

* Jcd’-dart, a. [From Jedburgh, in the south 
of Scotland.] (See the compound.) 

* Jeddartr-justiee, s. A kind of lynch 
law known at Jedburgh in “ the good old 
times." The practice was to hang a man first 
and try the question of hia guilt or innocence 
afterwards. [Justice, a., ^ (0).] 

jed ding, a. [Etyrn. doubtful.] (See com- 
pound.) 

jedding -axe, s. A stone-mason’s tool. 
It has one fiat face for knocking off projecting 
angular points, and a pointed peen for reduc- 
ing a surface to the required form. A cavil. 

jedge, s. [Perliaps a corruption of judge.] A 
gauge or standard. (Scotch.) 

Jedge-and- warrant, a. A warrant or 

authority given to a dean of guild to repair or 
rebuild "a dilapidated or ruinous tenement 
according to plan, 

jee, v.i. & t. [Gee.] 

Jeel, s. A shallow lake or morass, (East 

Indies.) 

jeer, «geare, *Jeere, v.i. & t. [Etyra. 
doubtful. Skeat refers it to Dut. gekscheeren, 
scheeren = to mock, to jeer, from the phrase, 
den gek scheeren = to shear the fool. Others 
derive it from Fr. girer ; Ital. girare, from 
Lat. gyro = to turn in a circle.] 


A. Intrans. : To acoff, to flout; to make t 
mock of a person or thing ; to deride. 

" Friend Tortoise, quotli the jeering Hare. 

Your burden's more than you tan bear." 

Lloyd ■ Hare A Tortoise. 

B, Trans. : To mock, to deride, to acoff at* 
to make a mock of. 


"II we canuotjieere them, we jeere ourselves." 

Ben Jonson : Staple cf .Vetoes, iv. L 

jeer (1), $. [Jeer, v.] A scoff, a flout, a 
taunt, mockery, diversion. 

" But the dean, if this secret should come to his ears, 
WiU never have done with his gilies iuid hi* jeers." 

M ... Sieft : Grand (juesx, on. 

*jeer (2), s. [Gear.] 


jeer -er, s. [Eng. jeer; -er.] One who jeers 
or mocks ; a mocker; a scoffer. 

"There you named the famous jeerer. 

That ever Jeered in Home or Athens." 

Deamn. £ Piet.: .Vice J a lour, t. L 

jeer'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Jeer, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of mocking or acoff- 
ing ; mockery, derision, jeers. 

"But he gravely spake And answered 
To their jeermq and their Je.st ng." 

Ltmyfelkne; Song <f U lawatha, xxL 

jeer'-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. jeering; -ly.] la a 
jeering, scoffing manner ; with jeers; in scoff; 
iu mockery. 

jef'-fer-is-ite, s. [Named by Brush after 
W. W. Jefferis ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A mica-like mineral, which exfoliates 
remarkably when heated to 300*. Composi- 
tion esseutially a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
iron, and magnesia. Occurs in veins in aer- 
pentiue at Westchester, Pennsylvania. 


jef-fer-so'-ni a, s. [Named after Thomas 
Jefferson, President of the United States; born 
April 2, 1743 ; died July 4, 1S26.] 

Bot. : A genus of Berberidaceae. The only 
known species, Jefcrsonia diphytla, is the 
Rhenmatism-root of the United States. 

Jef-f er-so'-ni-an, o. j. 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Thomas 
Jefferson (see J effersoma), the party he 
represented, or the theories ho upheld. 

B. Is snbst. : A supporter of Jefferson or of 
his principles; a Democrat. (U. S.) 

Jef-fer-son-ite, s. [Named by Keating and 
Vanuxem after Jefferson ; suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.V.).] 

Min. : A greenish-black mineral, occurring 
in large cnstals, with the angles mostly 
rounded, 83 if corroded. Sp. gi\, 3*36. It is 
a variety of augite (q.v.), containing lime, 
iron, manganese, and zinc. Found in New 
J ersey. 


Jef-fre-in-ite, s. [Jewreinowite.] 


.jeg, a. [Etym. doubtful.] A templet or gauge, 
one of several, for verifying shapes of parte 
in gun a..d gun-stock making. 

je-had, s. [Jihad.] 

Je-ho'-vah, a. [lleb. (Jehovah) (Def.) ; 
Gr. Taw ( Iao ), Tevw (leuoj, laoi) (laou), ’Ai«* 
(.4i«), TajSe (fade).] 

Scrip . : The most sacred of the names given 
in the Old Testameut to the Supreme Being, 
regarded also aa the God specially of the 
Jewish people. So holy was the namedeemed 
that the Jews were afraid to allow it to escape 
tlieir lips, and therefore took means inten- 
tionally to mispronounce it by altering its 
vowel points to those of Adonai, or, when the 
two occur together, of Eloliim, lesa sacred 
names for God. Thia superstitious practice 
arose from their having misinterpreted such 
passages as Dent, xxviii. 58 ; Lev. xxiv. 11, 15, 
16; Exod. xx. 7. What the real vowel points, 
and consequently the proper pronunciation, 
should lie is now doubtful. Many critics 
contend for (Yuhveh), some for HilT 

(Yahvah), and some for rrirr (Yuhavoh), &c. 
It is generally derived from rnrr (havak), aa 
old form of rrn ( haiah ) = He is. The import 
of the name i3 explained in Exod. iii. 14, “1 
am that 1 am," or ’’ 1 am," thus predicating 
self-exiatence or existence in a sense in which 
it can be applied to no created being. 
In Exod. vi. 3 we read that God appeared to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name of 
God Almighty, but waa not known to them 
by the name Jehovah. The meaning may 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5fc, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = 6; ey = a. qu — kw. 


Jehovist — Jeremiah 
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have been that the patriarchs di<t not pro- 
perly realize the depth of meaning in the 
name, for the word ocears in Gen. xiv. 22, 
xxvi. 22, xxviii. 16. Klohiiu stands for God 
as the creator and ruler of the universe 
(Gen. i. 1); Jehovah as a being standing in 
the most intimate relation to the Jewish 
people as their theocratic ruler and God 
(Psalm cxxxv. 4), as supremo above all gods 
(verse 5), the First and the Last (Isa. xli. 4), nay 
the only true God (xliv. 5, 8). In studying 
these passages, be it observed that where there 
Is the word Jehovah our translators have spelled 
l.ord with capital letters. It has been suggested 
that* the name Jehovah was of Phoenician 
origin, and that it inode way among the 
Israelites slowly to the age of Samuel, and 
then with greater rapidity. Movers connects 
it with the Phoenician 7«o s= tho Sun-god in 
the several scasnns, and especially in autumn, 
as well as with the Chaldean lao =■ the Intel* 
ligent light. 

Je hd'-vist, 8. [Eng., <tc. Jehov(ak); -kf.) 
Biblical criticism: 

*1. One who maintained that no alteration 
had been made in the vowel poiuts of Je- 
hovah. (Opposed to the Aioimts, who held 
that the vowel points of Jehovah are those of 
Adonai. [Jehovah.] 

2. The writer of the Pentateuch, Ac., who 
liabitually used the name Jehovah as distin- 
guished from the Elohist, who employed the 
term Eloliim. [Elohist, Exodus, Genesis.] 
Colenso recognizes two Jehovists in the book 
of Genesis. 

“And accordingly I have given reasons for conclni- 
in? tlmt Geucsis xiv. belongs lo a JcAorWic writer (the 
second Jchoeitt). , ‘—Colcnto: Pentateuch, i«L liL, p. 6. 

Je ho vist'-ie, a. [Eng., &c. ; *fc.] 

Bib. criticism : A term used regarding por- 
tions of the Pentateuch in which the name of 
God habitually employed is Jehovah (q.v.). 
[Elohist.] 

For extract, see Jehovist. 

Je'-hU, 8. [From the name of Jeliu, son of 
Ninudd, see 2 Kings ix. 20.] A coachman, a 
driver; oue fond of driving. (Slang.) 

jeis’-tie-cor, jus’-ti-ooat, s. [Fr .juste an 
corps = close to the body.] A jacket or waist- 
coat without sleeves. 

“ To «« a Kold-laccd JeUttecor In tho Ha* gardeu ea 
lnt« nt e cu. —Scott : Hob Hoy, ch. vL 

Jc-juno', a. [Lat. jejunus = fasting, hungry, 
dry, barren.) 

* 1. Poor, thin, weak ; wanting in substance. 

• Gold U th« only substance which hath nothing iu 
It volatile ; the melting sbuvreth that it 1* iiot,/</euue a 
or scarce in spirit"— liucon. 

2. Bare, meagre, dry ; devoid of interest or 
life. (Applied eai*ecially to literary produc- 
tions.) 

" Till fare* Itself, most mourn ta\\y jejune. 

Calls for tho klud assistance of a tune." 

CvWpcr: Retirement, 71L 

t J5 Juno'-ly, adv. [Eug. jejune ; dg.] In a 
jejune, dry, barren, or meagre manner. 

*• W«j discourse jejunely, nmt falsely, nmt uuproflt- 
•hiy ."—Up. Taylor : Great Exemplar. {1’rcf.J 

Je-junc'-ncss, s. [Eng. jejune; -n css.) 

1. The quality or state of being jejuno ; 
tin n ness, attenuation. 

“ The or ex tream comminution ©f «J»lrita." 

— Baron : Hat. UUt., 5 7W. 

2. Dryness, barrenness, lusipldity ; abac nee 
of interest or life. 

•jc-jun'-i-ty, s. [Eng. Jejun(c); -ify-1 Tho 
aaiue us Jejuneness (q.v.). 

“ Pray extern! your Rpartan unity to tho length 
of a competent luttc r.'—Hentley : Letters, p. 20L 

Jc-Jun'-um, 8. [Lat. jejunus = hungry* 
empty.) 

Anat. : The second portion of the amnll 
Intestine between the duodenum and the 
ilciiiu. It is thicker than tho rest t»f the 
intestine, and, from containing more mucous 
membrane, has a pinky tinge. It forms two- 
tilths of tho Eiimll intestine, and is surrounded 
above and at tho aides by tho colon, ami is 
kept iu position by the mesentery, which 
connects it with the posterior wall of tho 
nlHlonien. 

Jol -cr ting, «. [Javanese name.] 

Zool. : Javan Squirrel, Scinrus JamnrnMs 
or bicolor, u huudsomo squirrel, found in Java, 
part of India, ami Cochin China. Length, 
almost twu feet. (BW2; Sat. JIi*t.) 


jel’-lctt-ite, m, [Named after M. Jetlet, one 
of its describes ; sutf. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A lime-iron garnet, grouped by 
Daoa with his Andradite (q.v.). It occurs in 
globular forms, with crystal lino exterior, and 
also lining cracks, in an asbestos enclosed in 
an indurated talcose schist among the debris 
of the moraine of the Findclen glacier, and in 
several other Swiss localities in situ. Colour, 
various shades of green and yellowish -green. 

jcl'-lied, a. [Eng. jelly; -ed.] Brought to 
the state or consistency of n jelly. 

" Tho Jell Id pbJItre of her lip*." Cleveland. 

Jcl-loped, a. [Jowlopped.] 

Her. : A term applied to the comb and gills 
of a cock when of a tincture different to the 
body. 

jel'-ly, *gel-ly, $. [Fr. gclce = a frost., 
jelly ; properly the fem. of gelt, pa. par. of 
geler= to freeze, to congeal, from Lat. gelo = 
to congeal ; gclu = frost.] 

1. Anything brought to a state of glutinous- 
ress and viscosity ; a transparent substaucc 
obtained by decoction from animal substances. 

" And for close of all a Jelly mode of the bones of 
beef.'— Evelyn : Memotrt, Feb. 12. IC82. 

2. A sweetmeat obtained by boiling the juice 
of fruit with augar. 

Jelly bag, s. A bag through which jelly 
is distilled. 

jelly-fish, s. 

Zool. : The popular name of the Medusas, 
the typical forms of which, when lying on the 
sea-sand, look like a mass of jelly. [Aca- 
LEPHAh MEDUSA.] 

jel'-ly, v.i. [Jelly, 5.) To become jelly ; to 
come to the state or consistency of jelly. 

Jera'-i~dar, jem -ma-dar, s. [Mind, jdma - 
dar s= the keeper of a ‘ward robe, n musketeer; 
jdma = clothes.] In the Angln-lndi:\n army 
an officer ranking with a lieutenant in tho 
English army. 

Jem’- mi - ness (o as i)» *• [Eng. jemmy, a. ; 
-ncss.l JSpruceness, neatness. (Slang.) 

Jem'- my (o as l), a. [Prob. n corruption of 
geminy.) Spruce, neat. (Slang.) 

Jem'-my (o as 1 ), s. [From tho proper namo 
James.] 

!. A short, stout crowbar, used by house- 
breakers. 

2. A sheep’s head. 

3. A species of Scotch woollen cloth. 

Jen -i to (j as y), s. [Yenitf..] 

jcnk-in^-Itc, s. [Named by Shepard after 
J. Jeiikius, of Monroe ; fluff, die (J/iu.).] 

Min. : The same as IIydrophite (q.v.), but 
occurs as a fibrous encrustation on magnetite, 
in Orange Co., New York, U.S.A. (Duna.) 

Jcn’-nct, gcn'-net,5. TO. Fr. gcnrttr, from 
fcjp. ginetc = a nag.) A amall Spanish horse. 

“SliaiiishJeMWfsvrer© regarded a* the flnuitcliangor*, 
and were 1mi>orteil fur puntoscauf pageantry mid war. ‘ 
— Macaulay : Hut, Eng., ch. 111. 

Jcn-nct-ing, ■ gin-nit- mg,* jcn'-ct-ing, 

s. [Etym. doubt Ink] A species of early apple. 
"The liajttlo kind or Jenittnyi, contl nuo nothing so 
long as those that lx*ar and ripen later."— J'. Holland: 
Plini *, bk. xvl., c.i. xllv. 

Jon’-ny (o as 1 ) (1), s. [A comipt. of ghmy, n 
diiuiii. of gin = engine, inllucneud by tho 
proper name.] [Spinning-jenny. 1 

Jon-ny (o as i) (2), s. [A familiar form of 
Eng. Jane (q.v.).] A popular name for a fe- 
male ass. [Cf. Jack (l), s., 11. 2. (1).] 
Jenny-ass, s. A female ass. 

Jcnt’-ling, 8. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Jvhthy. : The Blue Chub, a apcclcs of Lea- 
clscus, found In the Danube. 

jcnz8<?hMto (J ns y), t. [Nnmed after G. 
Jonzsch, who ounoum ed It ; sulf. -its (Min.).] 
Min. : A supposed form of onnbaillcn with 
an. gr. 2*6. The kinds in eluded arc varieties 
or win to cacholong (q.v.). From various 
localities ; generally associated with chalce- 
dony (q.v.), and probably resulting from its 
alteration. 

•j CO fall’, s. [A corruption of Fr. fal failli 
— 1 have failed. 1 


Law: An oversight in pleading or other 
proceeding at law : an acknowledgement of a 
mistake or oversight. 

•j Statues of jeofail: The statues of amend- 
ment whereby slips and mistakes in legal pro- 
ceedings ore rectified under certain circum- 
stances. 

*Jeop’-ard, * Jeop-ard-cn, v.t. [Jeopardy.] 
To put in jeopardy, danger, or hazard ; to 
expose to risk, loss', or injury ; to jeopardize. 

" I am content iquulh Alexander/ to jeopard the 
h<-r»e."— Sorth: Plutarch, i». JWL 

Jcop-ard-er, s. iF.ng. jeopard; *r.) One 
who jeopards or puts in jeopardy. 

" Jcop’-ard-i^e, 8. [ Eng. jeopard ; -ke.) Tho 
hazard of a die. 

" Rut God wold I bad one* or 
leuud. Olid know the ioopardur," 

Chauci-r: Hoke of the Duchees. WA. 

Jeop’-ard ize, v.t. [Jeopardise.] To jeop- 
ard ; to put i u jeopardy ; to risk, tu hazard. 

* Jcop’-ard-less, * jeo perd les, * jeo- 
pcrd-lcsse, a. [Eng. jtoj/ard ; -less.) Free 
irom risk or danger ; sale. 

“ Rather had I haiic In you that, which* 1* of lcs»e 
perfectiuu, bo that it be© temper dleue.~— Cdal . 1 Cor- 
inth. vll. 

Jeop’-ard-ous, *jepardeous, a. [Eng. 
jcuparll(y) ; -oils.] Hazardous, risky, dangerous. 
** This hi* goodly. valUtit, and jeopardou* enteri rl*« 
was represented with atlvouto^e by the Duke of Nor- 
folk to the kJug. Poller: Worthies; Cornwall. 

Jeop'-ard-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. jeojxtrdnus; 
dy.] 'in a jeopardous manner; wiih risk or 
danger. 

jeop -ard-y,* jeop-ar die, ’ jep ar-dyo, 
'jop’ard, *jub-ar dy, *jup-ar-tlc, s. 

(U. i r. jen parli = a divided game, from Lat. 
jocus partittis — an alternative ; jocus = a jest, 
a game, and partitus, pu par. of jxirti-.r = to 
divide.) Exposure to danger, loss, or injury ; 
risk, hazard, danger, peril. 

'^Yhen America wasfreo 
From bjittlc mid from jeopardy" 

Wordsworth: Ruth. 

* Joop’-ard-y, v.t. [Jeopardy,*.] To riak, 
to hazard, to jeopardize. (’1 hackcrny.) 

jer-bo -a, s. [Arab, yerboa , yerbiiu.) 

Zool.: Dipus aigyptins, a rodent nmminal. 
with a body about six inches long and a L-iil 
about eight, occurring in Egypt, Nubm, 
Arabia, and some other parts of Western 
Asia. They are lively little creatures, forming 
societies in tho desert, feeding on its scanty 
vegetation, and living in underground gal- 
leries. When tho jerboa desires to advance 
rapidly it does so by n series of leaps, wl.n h 
make it seem like a winged tiling. 

Jer-eed', Jcr-id’, s. [Persian k Turkish.] A 
wooden javelin, about five feet long, used in 
Persia ami Turkey, especially in mock tights. 
“Who, Uko them. tlmiK thojrrrcd c.uvleady. hut not 
Uke them tu tho murk."— Moor e: Paraduc * the Peri. 
(Noted 

je- re-mi'-ad, $. [From Jeremla(li) (q.v.X 
and anti', -cid.] A lamentation in the plaintive 
style of tho prophet Jcrvmnih. [Lamenta- 
tions.] 

Jcr c rai'-ah, 8. [Heb. ^rr2 T (Vermrahu\ 
(l'lrmr i/j) = the appointed of the Lord, 
(Crscnius), or the Lord tlirowe (t*arpr"& and 
lifaigstmlicrg) ; Gr. ’Lpcpiac (ftnauu*).] 
Script. Btogmphy: The muuo of eight men 
mentioned in the Uhl Testament, the mily very 
notable one being Jeieimah the prophet, lie 
was of priestly descent, and born or resident 
nt Anathoth, nbout three miles N.N.K. from 
Jerusalem. Ills father’s name was llilkiah. 
When called to tho ]'Voj-hene otlhv, in tlm 
thirteenth year of King Josiah, n.e. 626 or 
025, he call's himself a child. Ills prophet lo 
life s]>anned the eleventh of King Zedekiuh, 
about u.c. . r »8S, n period of thirl y-seveu or 
forty-oiio years, of Intense mrvniis senst- 
lillilv, gentle, and eomi usMonale. ho seemed 
more naturally nd.qd l for mtirvnient and 
eonteiuphilion* than lor nil active life, yet 
under tlm constraining sense of duty he faced 
hostile kings, nobles, or common people, snf- 
fend imprisonment 1110 ™ than once. 11 ml wan 
at tunes in imminent danger of death At 
that time Judah found itself between two 
powerful klngilonis, Babylon on the east and 
I gypt on tlm south. Josiah espoused tlm 
Babylonian alliance, n ml lost his life fighting 
against the Egyptians. Jerennnh also was 
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on the Babylonian siile, and, when Jerusalem 
was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah was 
treated with kindness by the conqueror, being 
offered the option of an honourable position 
in Babylon or permission to remain in his own 
land. Jeremiah elected to stay, and found 
Gedaliah appointed ruler by the Chaldeans. 
On tire murder of that governor the assassins 
and their sympathisers fled to Egypt, taking 
Jeremiah with them. Tradition says that 
be was put to death in Egypt for preaching 
against idolatry. He wrote two Old Testa* 
ment books, the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
the Lamentations. Many rationalistic critics 
attribute to him also the book of Deuteronomy. 

«J[ The Prophecies of Jeremiah : 

Script. Canon, : One of the Canouical books 
of the Old Testament, the second of tha 
greater prophets. The several predictions are 
not in chronological order, though it is be- 
lieved by some critics that an arrangement of 
another character is discernible. A certain 
plaintive air runs through the book, deepen- 
ing as the trials of the seer increase. There 
is not the same energy nr rhythm as in Isaiah. 
There are resemblances in the language to that 
of Deuteronomy — Aramaic expressions abound 
in the work. The concluding chapter, an his- 
torical ona, is evidently from another hand — 
the Hebrew and Septuagint differ considerably. 
Jeremiah xxxi. 15 is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment in Matt. ii. IS, and Jer. xxxi. 31-34 in 
Heb. vili. S-12. The quotation from Jeremy 
the prophet in Matt, xxvii. 9 is now found only 
in Zeeh. xi. 12, 13. 

jer -fal-eon (I silent), s. [Gyrfalcon.] 

• Jcrgue, * jerque (que as k), v.t. [Etym. 
doubtful ; possibly connected with Fr. c/ier- 
chcr = to search.] To search, as a vessel, for 
unentered goods. 

• jer'-guer, * jer-quer (qu as k), s. [Eng. 
jergu(e) ; -er.] An officer of the customs whose 
duty it is t* search vessels for unentered goods. 

Jer'-l-eho, s. [Heb. ^ (Yrricho), STTV 
(Tem'Jio), rtTVy (l’enc/iofc)=piaceof fragrance, 
from r.n ( ruach ) = to smell ; Gr. 
(Yericho).'] 

Scrip. Gcog. : A city situated in tbe valley 
west of the Jordan, 
opposite to where 
the Israelites 
crossed. 

Jerieho-rose, 
s, 

Bot. : Anastatica 
hierochuntica. It is 
not a rose but a 
crucifer. [A:n asta- 
tic*.] 

Jericho sun- jehicho hose. 

bird, s. 

Ornith. : Cinnyris o sea, a sun-bird found at 
Jericho and in other parts of Palestine. 

• jer-£d', s. [Jereed.] 



3. A sudden spring or start; a short sharp 
leap or hound. 

“ Instead of easy gapping side- ways, it swims by 
rapid, brisk jerks, the i[uite contrary way.”— /)erA<tm ; 
Physico-Thcology, bk. viii., chu vL 

jerked, pa. par. or a. [S. Amer. charqui — 
jerked-beef.] [Jerk (2), t\] 

jerked-beef, s. Beef cut into thin slices 
and dried in the sun to preserve it. [Charqui.] 

jerk -er (1), s. [Eng. jerk (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who jerks. 


* jerk'-er (2), s. [Jerguer.] 


jerk'-in (1), s. [A dimin. from Dut. jurk = a 
frock.] A short coat or jacket ; a close waist- 
coat. (Shakes p. : Tempest, iv. 1.) 


jerkin head, s. 

Arch. ; A term ap- 
plied to the end of a 
roof when interme- 
diate in shape be- 
tween a gable and a 
hip. 

jerk -in (2), s. [A 
contract, of gyrfal- 
con (q.v.).] 

Jerk'-in (3), s. 
[Gherkin.] 



jerk -ing, pr. par., a. A s . [Jerk (1), ».] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis snbst. : The act of throwing, thrust- 
ing, or pushing with a jerk. 


j erk'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. jerking; -ty.] In a 
jerking manner ; with jerks. 

jerk'-y, a. [Eng. jerk (1); -y.] Moving or 
advancing by jerks or fita and starts. 


jeron'-y-mite, s. [Hieronymite.] 
jer-o-pi -gi-a, Jer-n-pi*-gi-g., a. [Gbbo- 

PIGIA.] 


•jerque, v.t. [Jerque.] 


•Jerquer, s. [Jerouer.] 


jer-reed', jer-rid, s. [Jereed.] 

jer'-ry, s. [A contemptuous abbreviation of 
Jeremiah, originating probably after the Res- 
toration, in ridicule of the Puritans, among 
whom the use of Old Testament names was 
common ; cf. Jeremiad. The use of the term 
in the building trade, it is said, arose in Liver- 
pool, when the northern suburb was heing 
built, shortly after the passing of tbe Beer- 
house Act, in 1 S30. ] [Jerry-shop.] 

jerry-builder, s. A speculative builder 
of houses of the lowest kind, tha materials 
employed being of the commonest description. 

jerry-built, a. Unsubstantially built; 
constructed hastily and of bad materials. 

“Two lumps of plaster fall from the roof of the 
jerry-built palace ; then the curse begins to work." — 
Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 15. 1834. 


jerk (1), • gerke, * jerke, * yerk, r. t. A 

i. [Etym. doubtful; according to Skeat the 
same as Mid. Eng. gird = to strike ; A.S. gyrd, 
gierd = a rod ; Eng. yard.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To thrust with a sudden motion ; to pull, 
push, or thrust shortly and sharply ; to 
ahake. 

“Is’t not sweete pride, when men their crown ej must 
shade. 

With that which /erfc* the hams of every jade.’* 

Bp. Ball : Satire*, bk. lit., sat. 5. 

2. To throw with a sharp, sudden action : 
as, To jerk a stone or ball. 

B. Intrans. : To move with a sudden motion 
or start ; to start. 

Jerk (2), v.t. [S. Amer. charqui.] [Jerkei> 
beef. ] To cut into long pieces, as beef, and 
dry it in the sun. 

•jerk (3), V.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To greet; 
to salute. ( Dryden : Juvenal , viii.)] 

jerk, s. [Jerk (1), v.] 

1. A sharp sudden thrust, push, or twitch ; 
a jolt, a shake. (Cowper : Task, iv. 62.) 

2. A smart blow. 

" He must aske hie mother to define. 

How mauie^'crAa she would his hreech should Hue.* 
Bp. Ball : Satire*, bk. iv.. eat. A 


jerry-shop, s. A beerhouae, so called on 
account of its inferiority to a fully-licensed 
honsa. [Tom-and-Jerry.] 

jer-ry-mander, v.t. [Gerrymander.] 

jer'-sey, s. [From the island of that name.] 

1. Fine yarn wooL 

2. Combed wool ; tha finest wool separated 
from the rest. 

3. A close-fitting woollen abirt worn in 
rowing, Ac. [Guernsey.] 

Jersey-livelong, s. 

Bot. : Gnaphalium luteo-album. 

Jersey-pine, «. 

Bot. : Pinus Inops. 

Jersey star-thistle, *. 

Bot. : Centaurea aspera or Isnardi, a rare 
British plant, found in Guernsey rather than 
In Jersey. 

Jersey- thistle, s. 

Bot. : Centaurea Isnardi. 

Je-ru'-sa-lem(l),s. A a. [Heb.pVtfvv and 
(both transliterated Yerushalaim)—the 
well- known Bacred city, the capital of Pales- 
tine.] (See etym. A compounds.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try. 


Jerusalem-eross, s. 

Bot. : Lychnis chtdcedonica. 

Jerusalem-pony, s. An as*. 

Jerusalem- sage, «. 

Hot. : Phlomis fruticosa. 

Jerusalem-star, «. 

Lot. : (1) Tragcpogonporrifolins ; (2 )Cemstium 
omentosum. 

Jerusalem- thorn, s. 

Bot. : Parkinsonia aculeata. 

Je-ru -sa-lem (2), s. [A corruption oT It. it. 
gtm»ole = the sunflower ( Helianthus tuberosum).) 
(See the compound.] 

jerusalem-artiehoke, s. [Artichoke.] 

jeryvie, a. [Eng. j engine); -ic.] (See tbe 
compound.) 

jervie acid, s. 

Chem. : CjjHjoOio'SHsO. An acid extracted 
from white hellebure by Weppen, in 1872. It 
requires 100 parts of water for solution at tha 
ordinary temperature, and a little less of boil- 
ing alcohol. It is decidedly acid, and forms 
crystal! izabla salts, containing four equivalents 
of metal. 

jer-vin, jer-vine, s. [Sp. jerv( a) = the 
poison of Yeratrum album; -in, - ine (C7im.).] 

Chem. ; CsoH^NoOs^HoO. An alkaloid 
discovered by E. Simon in the root of white 
hellebore ( Veratrum album), in which it exists 
together with veratrine. To obtain it, the 
alcoholic extract of the powdered root is 
mixed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
sodium carbonate added. The resulting pre- 
cipitate is separated by filtration, dissolved in 
alcohol, decolorised with charcoal, and tha 
alcohol removed by distillation. The solid 
residua obtained is a mixture of jervine and 
veratrine, the latter being uncrystallizable, 
may be entirely removed by submitting it to 
pressure ; or the residua may be treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, which takes up the vera- 
trine sulphate, and leaves the jervine aulpliate. 
When pure, it is colourless, odourless, and taste- 
less, insoluble in water, readily soluble in alco- 
hol, and sparingly so in ammonia. Its most 
characteristic reaction is said to be with strong 
sulphuric acid, which colours it first yellow, 
then green. With acids it yields salts which 
are all very soluble. 

jess, s. [A corrupt, of 0. Fr. jects, or gects, 
from jecter ; Lat. jacto = to throw. ] 

1. A short atrap of leather with which 
haw'ks were tied by the leg, and to which 
the leash was attached. 

“ Tbe pomp end flatter of breve felconry. 

The bells, tb etjeste*. end bright scarlet hood * 

Longfellow: Student'* Tat*. 

2. A ribbon hanging down from a garland 
or crown in falconry. 

Jes-sa-mine, s. [Jasmine.] 

*jes'~sa-my, 5. [A corrupt, of jessamine 
(q.v. ).J A fop, from the fops’ habit of wear- 
ing sprigs of jessamine in their button-holes. 

jess - ant, a. [A corrupt, of issuant (q.v.).] 

Her. : A term used to express the shooting 
forth or springing up of vegetables. 

jessant-de-lis, s. 

Her. : A term applied to the head of a leo- 
pard having a fleur-de-lis passmg through it. 

Jes'-se, 5 . [See def.] A large brass candle- 
stick, branched with many sconces, hanging 
down in tbe middle of a church or choir ; so 
called from its resemblance to the genealogi- 
cal-tree of Jesse, the father of David, a picture 
of which used to be hung lip in churches. 
The idea of representing Our Lord's genealogy 
under the semblance of a vine arose probably 
from the passage in Isaiab xi. 1. 

Jesse-window, s. 

Arch. : A window of which the tracery and 
glazing represent a genealogical -tree of Jesse. 
There is a famous one at Dorchester, in Ox- 
fordshire. 

Jessed, a. [Eng. jess; -eel.] 

Her. : Having jesses on. (Said of a hawk.) 

• jes’-ser-aunt, s. [Jazerant.] 

jest, *gest, *geste, s. [O.Fr. geste; from 
Lat. gesta(res) = (a thing) done, from gestus, pa. 
par. of gero — to carry out, to do.] [Gest.] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, se ce - e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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*1. A story, a tale. 

*2. An exploit, a deed, an achievement. 

3. A joke ; something ludicrous said or 
done to provoke mirth. 

“ Too bitter i* 

Shaketp. : Love'* Labour '* Lott , It. S. 

4. The object of laughter or mirth ; a laugh- 
ing-stock. 

" The earnest of each was tho Jett of the other 
Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. ill. 

* 5. A masque ; a masquerade. 

6. The contrary to earnest or seriousness. 

“ Tie no Jett that I do hate thee.” 

Shaketp. : Midtummer Sight’* Dream, lit 1. 

U In jest: As a jest or joke; not seriously 
or in earnest. 

•Jest monger, s. A jester, a joker; one 
fond of or given to jesting. 

jSst, v.i. A t, [Jest, *.} 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To joke ; to utter jests ; to provoke mirth 
by ludieroua actions or words ; to make game. 
” Ho must observe their mood on whom he Jetts ." 

Shake tp : Twelfth Sight, ill. L 

* 2. To play a part in a masque or mas- 
querade. 

3. To make light, to laugh. 

'* H e Jett t at scars that never felt e wound.” 

Shaketp. : flomeo k Juliet, 1L a 

* B. Transitive: 

1. To utter in jest ; to say jestingly. 

2. To make a jest or joke on ; to make game 

ot 

If One jests in order to make others laugh ; 
one jokes in order to please one's self. The 
Jest is directed at the object; the joke is prac- 
tised with the person or on the persoD. One 
attempts to make a thing laughable or ridi- 
culous by jesting about it, or treating it in a 
jesting manner; one attempts to excite good 
humour in others, or Indulge it in one's self, by 
joking with them. To make game of is applic- 
able only to persons ; to make a sport of. or 
sport with, is applied to objects in general. 
(Crafefe ; Eng. Synon.) 

•J^St-e©', a. [Eng. jest ; -ee.] A person on 
whom a jest is made ; a butt. 

“The piter arid jatee. ' '—Sterne : Trlttram Shandy, 

U. 

Jist-er, *gest-our, $. [Eng. jest; -er.) 

* 1. A professional story-teller. 

2. Oue who jests or jokes; a merry fellow. 

3. A buffoon ; a person retained by persons 
of high rank to make sport for them and their 
friends. The jester wore a motley or parti- 
coloured dress, with a cap or head-dress 
furnished with bells and asses’ ears. 

*' Dreiaed la the motley jjArh thAt Jettert w«ir.” 

Longfellow: Sicilian's Tale, t 

•J6st' ful, a. [ Eng. jest ; •/«/(?).] Full of 

jests or jokes; given to jesting or joking. 

jSst Ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Jest, ».] 

A. Aspr. par. ; (Seo the verb). 

B. As adj, : Fit for Joking; to be jested 
about. 

11 Ho will And that thvso Are no Jetting matters. 
Macaulay : Hitt . Eng., ch. xv. 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of joking; 

• jest 

* Jesting-beam, a. A beam introduced 
into a building for appearance, not for use. 

•Jesting-stock, * Jesting stock©, s. 

A laughing-stock. 

J6at'-iug ly, adv. [Eng. jesting; -ly.] In a 
jesting, joking manner; not in earnest 

" Rncclni* . . . thaklng with Imighter. thus Jestingly 
. *l*oke." Hoyt*: Win* the Cure for Love, 

f Jest-word. a. [Eng. jest, and word.) A 
person or tiling made the object of jest or 
ridicule ; a laughing-atock, a butt. 

" Tb ejett-word ot a mocking band." ff7i Utter. 
J8f- u-ate, s. [Eng. Jesu(s); •ate ; Fr. Jtsnnte. j 
8o called from the frequency with which the 
order pronounced tho name of Jesus.) 

CTturch Hist. (Ft.) ; A nnmo ultimately given 
to a monastic order, which, when first founded 
!n 13C8, was called Apostolic Clerks (q.v.). 

Jgj'-U It, «. [Eng. Jesu(s); guff. M ; Fr. 
Jlyuifc.) 

1. Ch. Hist.. (PI.): The Society of Jesns, the 
most celebrated ecclesiastical order of modern 
times. The great religious revolution ol tho 


sixteenth century ran through the three 
stages which tend to occur in revolutions in 
general. First there was a moderate depar- 
ture from the previously existing state of 
things ; then the Anabaptists burst loose from 
control, and went into cxtravsgances and ex- 
cesses. [Anabaptists.] Reaction then be- 
came inevitable, and if a suitable leader should 
arise wna bound to become powerful. That 
leader was found in Don Inigo Lopez de Re- 
calde, generally known from the castle of 
Loyola where he was born, in 1491, as Ignatius 
Loyola. Lie became an ofllcer of great bravery 
in tho army, though ho was not above tlis 
ordinary military vices. Dreadfully wounded 
in 1521 while defending Pampeluna against the 
French, and long con lined in consequence to 
* sick bed, ha saw tha vanity of tho world, 
and, renouncing it, resolved in future on a 
devotedly religious life. When, on his re- 
covery, he was at the University of Paris, he 
made converts of two fellow students who 
lodged with him, one a youth of aristocratic 
descent, Francis Xavier, afterwards the Apos- 
tlo of the Indies, In 1534 he and they, with 
four others, seven in all, formed a kind of re- 
ligious society, the members of which preached 
through the country. On August 15 of that yesr 
they took vows of chastity, absolute poverty, 
devotion to the care of Christians, and to the 
conversion of infidels. This was the germ of 
the Jesuit order. Loyola, like most other 
Spaniards of. aristocratic descent, was de- 
votedly attached to the old order of tilings, 
rudely shaken by tho Reformation. A soldier, 
he bethought him of an army in which in- 
feriors should give implicit obedience to their 
superiors. A general should command, and 
should have none above him but the Pope, to 
whom he should give loyal support. Paul 

III. issued a bull in 1540 sanctioning the 
establishment of the order with certain re- 
strictions, swept away three years later. In 
1542 Loyola was chosen general of the order, 
and afterwards resided generally at Rome. 
His followers went everywhere giving special 
attention to the education of yonth, the in- 
struction of adults by preaching, the defence 
of Catholicism against heretics and unbe- 
lievers, and the conversion of tho heathen and 
Muhammadans. His order spread with great 
rapidity, and at the death of Loyola on Jnly 
31, 1556, consisted of above 1,000 persons, 
with 100 houses divided Into twelve provinces. 
The Jesuits rendered great service to the 
Papacy, but ultimately became unpopular 
with the civil government in most Roman 
Catholic countries. The people thought them 
crafty. [See the derivative words which fol- 
low.] In September, 1759, an order was given 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal 
and Brazil. In 1764 the order was suppressed 
in Franca, and its ] property confiscated. On 
March 31, 1767, similar destruction overtook 
it in Spain, and soon after in Spanish America, 
and next, after 1768, in the Two Sicilies and 
Parma, till at length on Jnly 21, 1773, the Pope 
issued a bull suppressing the order altogether. 
Austria and the other Roman Cnthollc states 
obeyed the decree. In August 1814 Pope Pius 
VII. re-established it. In Juno, 1817, the Jesuits 
were expelled from Russia, and the British 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, 10 Geo. 

IV. c. 7, passed in 1829, left them under some 
disabilities, which have slnco been removed. 
Recently expelled from France, many of them 
have sought an asylum In England, success- 
fully claiming that religious liberty which is 
considered the right of all religious organi- 
zations. 

• 2. A term familiarly applied to graduates 
and undergraduates of Jesus College, Oxford. 

"Direct your next to nm at Rath; and remember 
me to all onr fellow Jeouitt."— Smollett : Humphrey 
C tinker. To Sir IV. Chilli pt, April 2»J. 

Jcsuits’-bark, a. 

Pharm., dc. : Cinchona bark, so called be- 
cause Its virtues were first mado known by 
tho Jesuit missionaries. 

Jcsuits'-drops, s. pi. 

Phaimi . : Friar’s balsam (q.v.). 

Jesuits’ nut, s. 

Hot. : The nut of Trapa natans. [TnAPA.) 
Josults’-powdcr, s. 

Pharm. : Powdered cinelionn bark. 

Jesuits' ton, s. 

Hot. : Ilex jmraguensU. 

* Jtfs' u It, v.t. A i. [From Jesuit, a. (q.v.).] 
A. 7‘runs. ; To make a Jesuit of. 


B. Intrans. : To act on Jesuitical principlea, 

* Jos' -U It- ess, s. [Eug. Jesuit; •ess; Fr. 
J&uifUM.) 

Church Hist . ; A member of an order of 
nuns established with rules similar to those 
obtaining among the Jesuits. It was abo- 
lished by Urban VI 11. in 1630. 

Jc^-U-lt'-Ic, Jep-u-It-ic-al, a. [Eng., Ac. 
Jesu.it ; - ic , -ical ; Fr. Jwuifigitf.] 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of or belonging to tha Jesuits or their 
method of procedure. 

(2) Belonging to Jesus College, Oxford. 
(Smollett : Humphrey Clinker ) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Using polite speech to gaiu personal 
enda. 

(2) Making snbtlo distinctions to avoid tb* 
legitimate force of an argument. 

(3) Cunning, crafty, deceitful. 

Jes u it'-Io-al ly, adv. [Eng ., &c. Jesuitic; 
-ally.] 

1. (Of procedure): In a Jesuitical manner ; 
cunniugly, craftily. 

2. (Of argumentation) : Disingcnnously, 

" To reason mow Jesui'lcally thiui the JcauiU them- 
selves.’’ — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xlv. 

Jcj’-U-It ish, a. [Eng. Jesuit ; -ish.] Some- 
what Jesuitical (q.v.). 

t Jes u-it isin, a. [Eng. Jesuit ; -ism; Fr. 
Jesuit i^ne.) 

1. Lit. : The principles, acts, or practices of 
the Jesuits. 

2. Fig. : Disingenuousness, craft, deceit ; 
insidious pretences to guiu personal ends. 

* Jef u-lt-Sc-ra- 9 ^, s. [Eng. Jesuit ; e 
connective, and Or. xparew (krateo) = to rule, 
to govern.] 

1. The form of government, secret or avowed, 
In which the Jesuits rule over the community. 

” The clmrmlnp result of * century of Jctuilrxrracyf 
— C. E ingtley : i etuc, ch. v. 

2. The whole body of the Jesuits in a 
couutry or iu the world v iewed as thus ruling. 

Jef u-It-r$r, s. [Eug. Jesuit ; -ry.] Tha same 
as Jesuitism (q.v.> 

J©'- s us, a. [Lai. Jesus , Iesus, Icsu, Josue ; 
Gr. TtjuoOv (Iesous), from Heb. (leAna), 
a contr. form of ytDVP (TVAodkua) = Joshua, 
from rnrr (IVAovaA) = Jehovah, and rrptTj 
(Ycshvah) — (1) salvation, help, (2) safely, (S) 
victory. Gesenius believes Joshua to mean, 
"whose help is Jehovah”; or it may be from 
tho verb (Yasha), to eave, and = Jehovah 
Saviour, or simply Saviour. (Def.)] 

1. Scrip. Hist. : Joshua (Acts vii. 45 : 

Ileb. tv. 8). 

2. Scrip. Hist. «£ Theol. : The name miracu- 
lously given to tho first- bom son of the Virgin 
Mary conceived by the lloly Ghost An angel 
who appeared to Joseph, Mary's betrothed 
lover, directed that that son on his birth 
should bo called Jesus, "for ho shall save 
Ida people from their sins." Some persona 
suppoeo that when Christ Is snperadded, 
Jesus is analogous to what now would l* 
called llio Christian name, while Christ is tho 
surname. This view is erroneous. The only 
personal name Is Jesus, and Christ is tho 
designation of olllce or mission, indicating 
that tho being who l>ore ii claimed to be the 
Messiah promised to the fathers. [Ciiiukt, 
Messiah.) Nearly all tho Churches of tho 
world, llio Unitarian one Mug the chief 
exception, recognize a ill vine ami a human 
nature in Christ, regarding linn with re*q>rct 
to the former as the Second Person of tho 
Trinity mid the Son of God ; with regard to 
tho latter, ns the perfect t)pe of humanity, 
the nnly sinless man that has lived on earth. 

| For details regarding his birth nt Bethlehem, 
t lie flight of Joseph and Mary, taking him 
with them into Kgypi, tlm return to Palestine, 
Hie boyhood and early mnnlmnd spent at 
Nazareth, Sis itinerant ministry Indio veil, 
rhieily on chronological data supplied iu St. 
John's Gospel, o> have lasted al*out three 
years, see the Four Gospels. For the slgniti- 
caney of his death, see Atonement. For his 
resurrection sod ascension, see these wonts. 1 
The birth of tho Saviour is generally believed 
to have !>ecn in »».t; 4, the commencement 
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of his ministry a.d. 26, and his crucifixion 
a.d. 29. 

U Society of Jesus : [Jesuit]. 

Jet (1), jett, * get, s. [Fr.. O. Fr. ject, gect; 
Ital. getto, gctto d'acqua .] [Jet, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of tlirowiug or shooting out ; a 
sudden rush or slio* « ting out of water. 

2. A spout or tube for the discharge of 
water. (Poj>e: Dunciad, ii. 177.) 

3. That which shoots or issues out : as, a 
get of water. 

* 4. Mauuer, custom, fashion. 

*• A1 of the UP\ve get J Chaucer .* C. T., 684. 

•5. The principal point, (J loritz: Travels 
<n England, lett. 5.) 

6. Drift, scope, meaning, as of an argu- 
ment. 

H Technically: 

* I. Foundry : A tuba or channel for passing 
melted inetal into a mould. 

2. Print. : The sprue of a type, which is 
broken from it when the type is cold. 

jet-ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica fuliginosa , a British spe- 
cies, which makes out of masticated wood-dust 
a nest of cardboard, which it manufactures io 
the stumps of trees. 

jet-pump, s. A pump stated to have 
been originally contrived to empty the pits of 
submerged water-wheels. It acts by the pres- 
sure of a column of air passing throogh an 
annular throat; or, conversely, an annular 
jet around a central oritice. It has aince beea 
used iu oil-wells. 

Jet (2), v geat, S. [Gr. va-yan}* (gagales ), from 
Gagas, a town in Asia Minor.] 

Min. : A black and compact variety of 
lignite (q.v.), hard, light, and capable of being 
turned into articles for personal ornament ; 
takes a good polish. The best variety is found 
in the Lias formation, and principally at 
Whitby, io Yorkshire. 

Jet-black, a. As black or jet of the 
deepest black colour. 

M HU lock* upon his forehead twine; 

JetJjlack, save where saiue touch of grey 
Has ti'en the youthful hue away." 

Scott : Lord of the Diet, It. 21 

Jet d’ean, Jetto d’eau, s. [Jettrau.] 

jet'-er-us, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A morbid yellowness of parts which 
normally axe green ; vegetable jaundice. 

jSt, * jette, v.i. A L [O. Fr. jetter, jecter, get- 
ter = to oast or fling ; Lat. jacto , frequent, of 
jacio = to throw.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L To cast or fling about ; to ahoot out ; to 
jut out. 

* 2. To act insolently. 

" Think you not how dangerous 
It b to Jet, upon a prince's right ?“ 

ShaLsp, ; Titus Androniaut. It 1. 

* 3. To fling about tha body ; to strut about. 
“Then must ye stately go. Jetting up and downed 

Ralph Roister Do is ter, ili. A 

* 4. To jerk, to shake, to jolt. 

B. Trans : To shoot out, to emit, to apout 
ont. 

“ Bat that Instead ... It should be jetted out 
everywhere into hills and dales so necessary for that 
puri>o«a."— Dcrham : Physico-Theology, bk. hi. eta. iv. 

Jet'-sam, jet - son, jet -ti son, s. [O. Fr. 
jetter = to throw; Eng., &c. suflC. -sam = 
together.) [Flotsam.] 

1. The act of throwing goods, cargo, &c., 
overboard in order to lighten a ship in a 
atonn, and thus preserva her. 

**Jetiam 1* where poods are cast into the sea. and 
there sink and remain under water.”— BlacJMone : 
Comment., hk. L, ch. 8, 

2. The goods, cargo, <fcc., thus thrown over- 
board. 

* JctT-teau (ean as 6), * jetf-to, s. [For Fr. 
jet d’eau = a spout of water, a fountain.] 
[Jet (1) s.] A fountain ; a jet or spout of 
water. 

** For this reason there is nothin* that more en. 
Uvrns a prospect than rivers. Jrrteaus, or falls of 
water.-— Addison : Spectator, No. 415. 

* Jet'-tce (I) s. [Jetty.] 

jet*-tee (2) s. [Native name (?).] Tha fibre of 
Marsiimia tenacissimn, a small climbing plant 


of the natural order Asclepiadacete, of which 
the Rajmahal mountaineers make bowstrings 
remarkable for their great elasticity, which 
they are supposed to owe in aonie measure to 
tha preseuce of caoutchouc. ( Annundalc .) 

* jet-ter, s. [Eng. jet, v. ; - er .) One who jets 
or struts about ; a fop. 

* jet-ti-ness. 5. [Eng. jetty; -ness.] The 
quulity ur state of beiug jetty ; blackness. 

jet'-ting, jrr. par., a., & s. [Jet, v.] 

A. A B. Aspr. par. £ purticip. adj (See 
the verb). 

* C. As subst. : The act of strutting about. 

jetting- out, s. 

Arch. : The projection of a corbel or mould- 
ing beyond tbe general surface. 

jet -ti-son, s. [Jetsam ] 

jet-tl-son, v.t. [Jettison, r.) To lighten a 
vessel in a storm by throwing overboard some 
of the cargo. 

* jet-ton, s. [Fr.] A piece of brass or other 
metal stamped and used as a counter in games 
of cards. 

* Jet'-ty, v. i. [Jetty, a.] To Jut. 

* jet'-ty, * Jet-tie, a. [Eng. jet (2) a.; -y.] 
Made of or lesembling jet ; black as jet. 

"Amongst the Moor*, the Jettirst hlack are deemed 
The beaiitifullAt,'* Drayton : Poly-Olbion, %. 26. 

jet'-ty, *jet'-tee, s. [O. Fr.jeR^e, properly 
the tem. of the pa. par. of jetter = to throw.] 

1. Arch. : The part of a building which jets 
or juts over beyond tha ground plan. 

2. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) A construction of wood, rubble -stone, 
or masonry projecting into the sea, and 
serving as a wharf or pier for lauding and 
shipping, or as a mola to protect a harbour. 

"The friendly harbonr. that ahoota far out Into the 
main its moles and jeffres to receive ns ."—Burke: On 
the Economical Reform. 

(2) A structure round the piled foundation 
of a bridge pier. 

Jet' ty-head, s. [Eng. jetty, and head.] Tha 
projecting part at tha bead or end of a wharf. 

* jeu, s. [Fr.] A game ; a play. 

jeu'-de-mots (ts silent), phr. [Fr.] A play 
on words ; a pun. 

jeu de-sprit (t eilent), phr. [Fr.] A 
witticism. 

Jew, * Je we (ew as u), $. [O. Fr. Juis (pi.) ; 
Mod. Fr. Juif (sing.); Prov. juxien, jvsien ; 
Sp.judio; Port, jiulto; Ital. giudeo, from Lat. 
judeeus ; Gr. TouSaiog ( Iautlaios ), from Lat. 
Judaea ; Gr. TouSata ( Ioudaia ) = Judiea ; Heb. 
rnirp (Yehndah)^ Judah. (See def.).j 

1. Ord. Lang., Ethnol., £ Hist.: A Semitic 
raca aod people, chiefly from tha tribe of 
Judah. The ten tribes carried into captivity 
to Assyria are not reported ever to have re- 
turned in mass, thougli individuals probably 
did so. Both Judaea and Galilee were, there- 
fore, peopled nfter the Babylonish captivity 
by the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
The latter was small, and therefore Judah 
gave name first to Judaea, tha Roman pro- 
vince, and then to the Jewish people. 

2. Hist.: During the medieval period the 
Jews of Europe labored under the heaviest dis- 
abilities, beingeubjected to frequent plundering 
and occasional mas-sucres aud deportations, tlio 
bitterest religious prejudice being entertained 
against them by high and low alike. The 
wealth which they gained as the money lenders 
of Europe added to t lie hatred with which llu-y 
were viewed. This treatment still continues 
in Russia and other regions where ignorance 
prevails, though iu mure enlightened lands 
Jews now possess all the privileges of full 
citizenship. They have been kept ns a mce 
apart by this treatment, and to-day retain 
their redigion and character unchanged. 

3. Colloq. : Auaurer; a graspiug fellow. 

[ TTanderintj Jew: [See Wa.noeejlng, ^.] 

Jew-baiting, s. A contemptuous appel- 
lation for the lanatical persecution of tha 
Jews, practised even to the present date by 
intolerant mobs and their fanatical or calcu- 
lating leaders in parts of Russia aod evea of 
Germany. 


jew-bush,& [J EivBUaH.] 

jews*- apple, s . (Mad- apple.) 
Jew's-ear, s. 

Bot. : A tough but gelatinous fungus, Tlir- 
ncola (Ex id iu) Auricula Juda\ which grows on 
elder and elm- trees, and was formerly used aa 
an iugredieut iu gargles. 

jew’s-eye, jewess'-eye, s. A popular 
simile for anything extremely variable. The 
extortions to which the Jews were subject 
in tha Middle Ages, and the cruel mutila- 
tions to which they were exposed if they 
refused to pay the sums demauded of them, 
probably gave rise to this expression. Thera 
is a well-known story that King John de- 
manded 10,000 marks from a Jew of Bristol, 
aud ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every 
day, till, having lost seven teeth at the hands of 
a none too gentle dentist, the unfortunate Jew 
paid the required amount. The Slang Dic- 
tionary says “ Probably a corruption of Ital 
gioje ; Fr. joaillc = a jewel.” Collier uotes that 
in the older editions this expression is printed 
“Jewes eye," and says it may be a question 
whether Shakespeare did not mean that 
Launeelot should merely repeat the phrase, 
leaving “ Jewes” to ba pronounced as a di- 
syllalde." The corrected folio (1632), alters 
tba expression to — 

” There will come a Christian hj 
Will be worth njciret* eye." 

SJuiXcsf). : Merchant of Venice. IL A 

Jews’-frankincense, s. Gum styrax or 

benzoin. [Benzoin.] 

jews’-harp, jews-tromp, a. 

1. Music : A simple musical instrument held 
between the lips, the sound coming from 
the vibrations of a tongue of metal, bent at a 
right nngle, which is set in motion by being 
twitched with the forefinger. The sound is 
increased in intensity by the breath, and 
altered in pitch by the shape of the cavity of 
the mouth, which acts as a reflector. This 
name some derive from jeu, play, from tha 
fact of its being a toy ; but more probably it 
is a derisive allusion to the harp or David. 

2. Naut. : The shackle by which & cable is 
beut to the anchor-ring. 

Jews -harp shackle: 

Naut. : A clevis and pin whereby tbe chain- 
cable Is bent to the anchor. 


jews’ mallow, s. 

Bot.: Corchoruscapsularis, n liliaceous plant 
cultivated by the Jews io Palestine, Egypt, Ac. 


jews’-manna, s. 

BoU : Alhugi Maurorum. 

jcws*-pitch, s. A kind of asphalt. It 
has been used by artists as a brown pigment, 
but it hardens imperfectly. (IFeale.) 


J ew3* stone, s. [J ewstone.) 


j ews’- trump, s. [Jews’-harp.) 
jew (ew as u), v.t. & L (V.S. Colloq.) 

A* Trans.: To overreach; to beat unfairly 
at a bargain. 


B. Intr.: To practise sharp methods In trade. 
\ To jew down: To beat down tbe price of. 
jew'bush (e w as u), s. [Eng. Jew, and bush.) 
Bot. : A euphorbiaceous plant, PedilanthuM 
padifolius. Its root is emetic ; it is used in 
aypliilis and amenorrhoea. 


ew'-el (ew ns u), * jow-el, # jcw-ell, 
* ju-el, + jn elle, s. [O. Fr. joiel, jod, 
jovel; Fr. joyau, a diinin. from joie = joy, 
pleasure; Sp. joyel; Ital. gwjeUo^h jewel, 
dimin. of yioja = joy, a jeweL) 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

(1) A precious stone ; a gem. 

(2) A personal ornament, consisting to a 
greater or less extent of precious stones. 

2. Fig. : Anything of very great valua or 
excellence ; anything very dear. (Frequcutly 


Most sweet Jetcrl 
SlmkcitK : Merchant ef Venice. IL 


It, Watchmaking : A crystal or prec ious 
stooe forming a bearing for tha pivot of an 
arbor. 


Jewel-block, s. 

Naut. : A block at the yard-arm of a ship, 
for tha halyard of a studding-sail yard to pass 
through. (Cooper : Miles Wallingford , ch. xvL) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot f 
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Jewel-case, Jewel-casket, «. A case 
or casket in which jewels are kept. 

*' Pomr*hn the Great met with the Jewel^ntkst ot 

King M l tlirldiU*." — P. Holland: Ptinlc, bk. xxxvii., 

clt. L 

* Jewel-house, * Jewel-offlee, *. The 

place where the royal jewels are deposited. 
(Shalusp. : Henry VIII., iv. \.) 

Jewel-llke, a. Bright or sparkling as a 
Jewel. ( Shakes # . : Pericles, v. 3.) 

* jewel proof, a. Not to l>e bribed by 
the otrer of jewels. (Bcaum, £ FlcL : Loyal 
Subject, iii. 3.) 

Jowel-sctter, «. 

IFa/cAmaking : A circnlar steel cnltcrbaving 
■ concave end with a circumferential angular 
edge, that slightly exceeds in circumference 
the bezel ioto which the jewel is to be fitted, 
and by which a Circular burrof metal is pushed 
down upon the jewel. 

Jewel weed, g. 

Bat. : An American name for the genus 
Impatiens (q.v.). 

Jew'-el (ew as u), v.t. {Jewel, .-.] 

1. To dresa out or adorn with jewels. 

“I* India free t and doe* she wear her plumed 

AndJtrtreWd turb.vu with fteiuileof iience?" 

Courper: Took, Iv. ». 

2. To fit or provide with jewels, as a watch. 

* 3. To adorn or set out as with jewels ; to 
bespangle. 

Jew'-el-ler (ew as u), ■ Jucllere, 8 . [Eng. 
jewel'; -er; O.Fr. joyallicr.] A maker of or 
dealer in jewels and other ornaments. 

^TUtJewcll^rt were ordered to bring all their tools 
to the viceroy, and left without any iura.ua of aubalab- 
enc*."— Coo* .• Second I'oyaire, blc i., ch. iL 

Jewellcrs’-gold, s. An alloy of 25 per 
cent, of copper, with 75 per ccut. of gold. 

Jewellers’ putty, s. Ignited and flocly 
levigated oxide of tin, used by jewellers for 
polishing hard objects. ( Ogilvie .) 

JewcUcrs’-red, &. {Crocus, 5.1 

Jew' el ler y (ew as u), *. [Jewelry.] 

Jew' el -ling (ew as u), s. [Eng. jewel; -in?.) 

1. The act of providing or furnishing with a 
Jewel or jewels. 

2. Jewelry. 

• jew'-el ! JT (ew as u), a. [Eng. jewel; -y.) 
Like a'jewel ; brilliaot. 

“ Tb tjtwclly atw o( Ufe .“ — De Qulncey: Star of Life, 

J 1» 

Jew' el ry, Jew'-el ler-y (ew as u), #. 

[Eng* jewel ; -ry; O. Fr. jayaulerie. ] 

1. Jewels in general. 

" Even Jewellery Mid pood* . . . loae thetr value the 
nu>ii icnt It U known they come from Jut."— Bxtrka: 
Charge agalntt U'orrm Uuttlngt, <56. 

2. The art or trade of a jeweller. 

•Jewerie, s. [Jewry.] 

Jew' CB8 (ewasu), s. [Eng. jew; -*«.] A 
female Jew. 

* Je Wlso, * Juwiao, s. [Norm. Fr. jvUe, from 
Ijit. judicium = judgment; judex (genit. ju- 
dicis) — a judge.] Judgment, punishment. 

"The kl«f comniMidi'd his coimUhle uuin 

Up peine of hanging raid ■ >/ lilghjeume.” 

Chaucer r C. T., v. 6,215. 

JoW-Ish (cw as u), a. [Eng. Jew; -isft.] Of 
or pertaining to the Jews or Ilebrcwa; like a 
Jew ; lsraelitlah. 

Jewish disabilities, t. pL 

I mw : [Jew, 2]. 

Jewish- era, s. 

Chron. : An era which dates from the Crea- 
tion. which Is fixed 3700 years and three 
months prior to the Christian. The present 
yenr (1881) U tlio year 6044-15 of the Jewish 
Calendar. 

Jew'-ish IJf (ew as u), tulv. [Eng. Jewish; 
ly.] In the uiinmer ol’n Jew ; likcu Jew. 

Jew' tsh ness (ew as u), #. [Eng. JevHsh ; 

The quality or stale of being Jewish ; 
the ninnneni or customs of the Jews ; Jewish 
nature. 

Jew rein ow'-Ito (ew as u), s. fNamcd by 
Nonlenskiold after Jewreinow ; sulf. -i/e 
(J/in.).] 

Min. : Oeeurs In pale-brewn to coTnnrh-HS 
crystals with sp. gr. 3*80. nt Fnigsrd, Finland. 


It a variety of Idnerase or Vesnvtanlte (q.v.). 
which containa little or no luagucaia. (Dana.) 

Jew ry (ew as u), * Jow-er-Ie, t. [0. Fr. 

Jvirrie; Fr. Jimerie.] 

1. The land of tlio Jews ; Juda:a. 

“Art thou Daniel whom my father brought oot of 

Jewry /"—Daniel v. 13. 

2. A district inhabited by Jews; specif., a 
street in London so called. 

Jew'-stone(ewas u),s. [Eng.Jeic.ands/oae.] 

1. Geol, : A local name for a black basalt 
found on the Clee Hills, Shropshiic. The 
first element is derived from ( 1 ) Deus = god, 
from its volcanic origin ; (2) Wcl. du = black; 
or (3) it may be called jewstone from its re- 
semblance to tonchatone, and the fact that 
the Jews were formerly the only dealers in 
the precious metals. 

2. Patoont. : A popular name for the spine 
of a species of Echinus. 

jez'-e-bel, s. [From (Izebel), the name 
of the wicked wife of Ahab, king of Israel.] 
A wicked, daring, or vicious woman. 

Jez'-f~di§, s. pi. [Yezidis.] 

jheel, s. [Hind.] A large pool or pond of water 
tilled with rank vegetation. {Anglo-Indian.) 

jib, s. [Jib, v.] 

1. Naut. : A large triangular sail set on a 
atay, forward of the fore stay-sail, between 
the fore-top mast-head and jib-boom in large 
vessels. It occupies a position between the 
mast-head and bowsprit in cutters, schooners, 
and small craft, nnd does not necessarily run 
on a stay. Jibs are known by various names, 
according to position, Ac., as inner -jib, oidcr- 
jib, 6 /a ndi 7 i < 7 -jib, jtyin< 7 -jil>, spindle-jib, storm- 
jib, jib-of-jibs, Ac. A jib-tnpsail or balloon- 
jib extends towards the topmast head, and iu 
cutter yachts is sometimes a very large sail. 

2. Mach. : The extended arm of a crane ; or 
that spar of a derrick which is stepped at the 
bottom nnd connected by tackle at the top to 
the vertical post. The post ia maintained 
vertical by guys, and the tackle affords a 
means for adjusting the inebriation cf the jib, 
the fall being earned from the top of the post 
to a small crab on the ground, distinct from 
the larger crab which operates the hoisting- 
tackle. The jib of a derrick is stepped, nnd 
is adjustable in inclination. The jib of a 
crane is fast to the frame ami rotates horizon- 
tally with it, or is journaled to tlio frame and 
is adjustable thereon, sometimes vertically, 
for height ; always horizontally for sweep. 

Jib boom, s. 

Naut. : A movable spnr running out beyond 
the bowsprit, for the .purpose of affording a 
base to the jib in large vessels, and to the 
flying-jib in achooucrs and smaller craft. 

Jib-door, 5 . A door made flush with the 
wall on both sides. 

Jib frame, s. 

S/eum-cup. ; The upright frame nt the sides 
of a marine-engine, connecting lbe cylinder, 
condenser, and the framing. 

Jib-halyard, s. (Halyard.) 

Jib headed, a. (See the compound.) 

Jib-headed topsail : A triangular fore-and-aft 
topsail, having no gaff. 

Jib-iron, «. 

Naut. : The traveller of the jib. An Iron 
hoop, fixed to the jib and sliding on lbe boom. 

jib-sheet, s. [Sheet.] 

Jib stay, «. 

Steam-eng .: A portion of the atay-frame of 
a marine si earn- engine. [Jiu-fiiamf..] 

jib (1). Jtbo(l), * gybe, v.t. [Pan. gibbe = 
to jib ; cogn. with Put gijpen = to turn 
suddenly.) 

Naut. ; To shift, as a forc-nud-nft Fail, from 
one side of tho vessel to tlio other, os tlm 
wind changes. 

** To rli&iiKlitg t*ck*. th<»y have* only occn»lon V> ■Mft 
or Jib ruHiKi tbo wtll." -t ook : Third Voyage, bk. 11, 
ch. III. 

Jib (2), r.i. [O.Fr. pffirr « to struggle with 
tlie hands nnd feet : regiber (Kr. regimher)=z to 
kick; Mid. Hug. rrgihben.) To nmvo resti\ely 
sideways or baekw.irds, ns n horse. 

Jib' ber, t. [Eng. jib ( 2 ), v. ; -er ] A home 
given to Jibbing; a horse that jibs. 


Jibe, v.t. [Gibe.] 

Jib -let, t. [Giblet.] 

Jiblet-cheek, jiblct-cheek, s. (Giw* 

LET-CHEEK.] 

Jick'-a-Jog, Jier-jOg, *. [A reduplication 
of ji 0 *or jop.) A shake, a push, a jog. 

Jlf-fy, 9. [Etym. donbtfuL] A moment, an 
iu slant. (Colloquial.) 

Jig, t. [O.Fr. gige, gigve = ( 1 ) a tort of wind 
instrument; ( 2 ) a kind of dance; from 
H.Il.Ger. gige; Ger. geige= a fiddle; ltah 
giga = a fiddle ; fcjp. giga = a lively tun© or 
dance.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. In the same sense as II. L 

# 2. A kind of ballad in rhyme, 

3. A trick, a prank. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) A lively dance which may be performed 
by one or moro dancers. It is popular among 
ninny nntions, is distinguished by various 
titles, and has a certain nmount of difference 
in tho steps according to the habits and cus- 
toms of the people by whom it is adopted. 
With some it is a sober, steady, jog-trot sort 
of u conn try -<lauee, with others it is ■ w ild, 
savago exercise, without point or meaning. 
With some it is made a means of displaying 
tho agility of the lower limbs of a combined 
company of dancers; with others it is aterp- 
sichorean drama for two performers, in which 
all the emotions excited by love are repre- 
sented by gestures and monosyllabic cries. 

(2) Asa movement in a “ suite," the jig If 
found in works produced towards the Istter 
part of the seventeenth century, and onwnrda 
to tlio time of Haydn, At first the phrases 
were short, ami of no more variety tlinn was 
needed for tho purposes of the dance, for the 
jig was occasionally one of the figures of the 
country dance. But later it w r as made the 
vehicle for display in harpsichord playing, 
and was lengthened and elaborated and be- 
came the origin of the last movement of the 
sonata. It was written In J, •, J, *. •, and 
y time ; the peculiarity of tho rhythm of 
triplets was nearly ulways preserved, if not 
insisted upon. 

2. Mach. : A handy tool. Tho name Is ap- 
plied to various devices, and in many trades 
small and simple machines ore called jigs. 

3. Spor/sr A trolling Iwxit., consisting of ■ 
bright spoon and an attached book. A ball 
of light metal on a hook. 

Jig, v.l. & /. [Jio, 8 .] 

A. Intrans. : To dance a jig; to skip nboot. 

“ You Jig. yon amble, and you ll*p. and aicknau* 

Cod a crc*Uirt*.' —Sh<ikeip. : J/amlet, ill. L 

B. Transitive : 

* I. Ordinary language: 

1. To sing In jig time; to sing In the style 
Of a jig. 

" Jhj olT a tune at the tongue 'a end." — Fkakrtp, t 
Love'i Labour ■ Lott, (11. 1. 

2. To cheat, to impose npon, to delude. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Min. : To dress ore In a Jigger. [Jiooer.] 

2. Felting : To harden and eomleimo a felted 
fabric by repented quirk Mow* from mds, or 
by a platen or platens having a rapid vibratory 
motion. 

Jig brOW, S. (JlNKY-ROAD.) 

Jig-saw, s. A vertically-recirmratlng 
saw, moved byu vibrating lever nr crank red. 
The snw is arranged between two sibling head- 
blocks, to the upper one of width in ntt&ched 
no Index to murk the bevel, a vernier pinto 
bring fixed lo thr rirenlnr Iren-banded limber 
t» * which tho block* lire secured by brares 
It Is moved by n segment of a cog-wheel under 
the carriage, gearing and working Into pinions, 
ami by u pulley duud over a dinm. 

Jig' gcr (H. s. [Fug. jig, v. ; <r.] 

1 . (>rWimiry I mu gunge: 

1. One who or that which jig*. 

2. 4 fiddlestick. (Provincial.) 

11. Technically: 

\. BltH’inls: A rest for n rue, wnen th* 
player cannot reach to thu ball. 

2. Brewing ; A kind of pump uned iu brewing. 


boll, b<£^; p^Tlt, jtfxVl; cat. 90 II, chorus, ^hln, benqh ; go, gom; thin, this ; sin, ojj ; oxpect, Xonophon. c^lat. lhg, 
-dan, -tian — ebon. -tion. -elon = aliun; -jlon » r.h n n. -clous, -tlous, -*Ious — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. bol, d^L 
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5. Coopering: A drawing-knife, with a hol- 
lowing blade. 

i. Felting: A machine forfeiting fibre by an 
intermittent rolliug action upon the material, 
which lies upon a table, and is kept warm 
and wet. 

5. Leather : A machine for graining morocco 
leather, consisting of grooved boxwood rollers, 
fitted in a frame suspended from the ceiling, 
and swung backward and forward like a pen- 
dulum. 

6. Mining : A riddle or sieve shaken verti- 
cally in water, to separate the contained ore 
into strata, according to weight and conse- 
quent rieliness. The sieve commonly consists 
of a hoop with handles, and a bottom of sheet- 
brass, finely perforated. It is used by striking 
It squarely upon the water, and giving it a 
semi -rotation simultaneously, to sort the pul- 
verised ore according to gravity. The lighter 

{ >ortious are scraped from the top, and the 
ower stratum removed for smelting or further 
concentration. 

7. Nautical : 

(1) A douhle and siogle bloek tackle, used 
for such jobs as holding on to the cable, abaft 
the capstan, as the cable is heaved in. Also 
nsed in hauling home the topsail sheet and 
other similar work. 

(2) A small tackle attached to the bight of 
another rope, to increase the purchase. 

(3) A supplementary sail rigged on a mast 
and boom, from the stern of a "cutter or other 
vessel. 

(4) A small mast erected on the stern of a 
yawl. 

(5) A yawl. 

(6) A weighted line with several hooks, set 
baek to back, dropped suddenly into the 
water, and suddenly jerked upward to catch 
fish. 

8. Pottery: 

(1) A horizontal table carrying a revolving 
mould, on which ear: hen vessels are shaped ; a 
potter's wheel ; a throwing wheel. 

(2) A templet or former which is used in 
shaping the interior of a crucible or other 
vessel when the clay is upon the wheel. 

9. Print.: A contrivance nsed by composi- 
tors to keep copy in position, and to mark the 
hues they are setting. 

jigger knife, s. A drawing-knife with 
a blade bent at one end and curved at the 
other, used by wheelwrights. 

jig* -6© r (2) 5. [See def.] A corruption of 
chigre , or chigoe (q.v.). 

jig' gered, «. [Eng. jigger; -«/.] Suffering 
from the burrowing of the jigger or chigre (q.v.) 

II This word is often used as sn imprecation, 
especially in the West of England. Davies 
(Supp. Gloss.), says, “the expression arose 
from the suffering caused by the chigoe insect 
in the West Indies.” An alternative etymnl., 
suggested by the common use of the word in 
the mining districts, is from Jigger (1), II. 6. 

Jig'-ging, pr.par., a., k s. [Jio, tv] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As svhst. : The actor process of dressing 
ores in a jigger. 

Jigging-machine, s. (Jigger (1), II. 6.] 

■Jig-Slsk, a. [Eng. jig ; -ish.] 

1. Of nr pertaining to a jig; resembling or 
fitted for a jig. 

"The eorpiet therefore l must distinguish hy the 
musical instrument which is commonly known by the 
name of a kitt, that is more jiggish than the mldle 
Itself." — Tatter, No. 157. 

2. Playful, frisky. 

*’ She Is never sad. and yet not Jiggish ; her conscience 
is clear from gilt, ami that secures her from sorrow." 
— 1/ibington : Castara, pt. i. 

Jlg'-gle, v.i. [Eng. jig, a.; frequent, suff. -fe.] 
To wriggle or skip about. 

jiggling, a. [Jiggle.] Wriggling about; 
frisking. 

* jig^gum-bob, * j lg'-gam-boh, s. (Cf. 

Thingumbob.] Akmuk-knaek, a trinket, a 
play. 

*’ More Jiigambohi ; is not this the fellow that sworn 
Like n duck to th* shore in our se.-v service? 

Beaum, F/et, : Knight of Malta, Iv. L 

Jlg'-jog, s. [A reduplication of jog (q.v.).] A 
jogging, jolting motion. 


* jfe'-mak-er, *jlgge mak er, «. [Eng. 

jig, and vutker.] 

1. A writer or composer of jigs. 

2. A ballad -maker. 

”01 your only Jig maker. What should a man do, 
hut be merry 7 Bhakesp. : Hamlet, ilL 2. 

jig'-pin, s. [Eng. jig , and pin.] 

iff in. : A pin used to hold the turn-beams 
and prevent them from turning. 

ji-had' t je-had', s . [Arabic.] A boly war 
proclaimed hy the Mussulmans against Chris- 
tians. The Sheeahs do not now consider it 
legitimate to do this. The Soonees reserve 
the measure for great emergencies. Fanatics 
attempted to set one on foot in India in 1S77, 
Sheik ul Islam, at Constantinople, proclaimed 
one against the Russians about 1 Sj7. 

jill (1), s. [Gill.] A giddy or flirting girl. 

“Do ye anarle. you black Jill ! she looks like the 
picture of America.*— flea um. <t Flat. : Knight of Malta, 
v. L 

j ill-flirt, s. A giddy or wanton girl ; a 
jilt. 

" It Is certain, that we are Infested with a parcel of 
Jill -flirt «. who oro not capable of being mothers of 
brave men."- Oaardian, No. SB. 

* jill (2), s. [Gill.] A metal cup. 

Jil'-let, s. [Eng. jill ; -et.] A jilt, a giddy 
girl* 

” A JUUt hrak’ his heart at last." 

Bums: On a Scotch Bard. 

jilt, s. [A contract of jillcl.] 

1. A coquette ; a woman who capriciously 
or wantonly allows her lover to indulge hopes, 
and then deceives him ; a flirt. 

•‘Nor ask I vengeance on the perjured jilt, 

‘Tls panishmeut enough to have her guilt," 

ll'afsft* Elcgg : 1 lie Petition. 

2. A term of contempt for a woman. 

jilt, v.t. k f. [Jilt, s.] 

A. Trans. : To trick and deceive a man by 
flattering his love with hopes, and then cast- 
ing him off for another. 

•* Whence arises this gloom, this uncommon dejection? 
Are you jilted iu love?" Cambridge : A Dialogue. 

B. Intrans. : To play the jilt ; to lead on, 
and after cast off a lover. 

•’ She might have learn*d to cuckold. Jilt, and sham. 
Had Co vent garden been at Surinam.* 

Congreve: O roonoko. (EplL) 

jim-erack, s. [Gimcrack.] 

jun'-crow, s. [From the burden of an old 
song.] 

1. An implement for bending or straighten- 
ing rails. 

2. The j im-crow planing-machine is furnished 
with a reversing tool, to plane both ways, and 
named from its jieculiar motion, as the tool is 
able to “wheel about and torn about.” The 
table is moved endways by a quick-threaded 
screw, which allows the driving motion to be 
placed at the end. 

jimerow's-nose, s. 

Bat. : A West Indian name for Phyllocoryne. 

Jim'-mer, s. [Gimbal.] 

jim-my, s. [Jemmy.] 

jimp, v.i. [Jump.] To jump. 

jimp, a. k adv. [Gimp.] 

A. As adj. : Neat, spruce, handsome. 

B. As culv. : Barely, scarcely, simply. 

jimp'-ljf, adv. [Eng. jimp, a. ; -ty.] Barely, 
scarcely, hardly. 

"We are j imply provided for In beds.* — Scoff ; Old 
Mortality, cIl xxxviL 

jimps, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. jimp , a.] 
Easy stays. (Scotch.) 

*• But Jenny's jimps and jirklnet. 

My lord tbiuks mtcklo uiair upon't." 

Burns : My Lady's 0 ovm. 

jixnp’-y, a. k adv. [Eng. jimp, a. ; -ly.) 

A. As adj. : Neat, jimp. 

B. As adv. : Neatly, tightly. 

jun'-son, s. [A corruption of Jamestown.] 
Bot. : An American name for Datura Stra- 
monium. 

jin, jinn, s. [Arab, jinni = one of the genii ; 
pl.jtnu = the genii. ] 

Mnhammmlan Mythol . ; One of a race of genii 
said to have had lor their male progenitor Jan. 
and for their female one Marija. They differ 


from man in their nature, their form, and 
their speech. They are sj»irits residing In tha 
lowest firmament, and have the jiower of ren- 
dering themselves visible to man in any form 
they please. The bodies they assume are 
material, but not grosser than* the essence of 
fire and smoke. The extent of their knowledge 
is unknown. Their character is good. It * 
not a jinn, but a slieitan, that does evil deeds 
(Jitffcer Shurrttf; Moosulmans of India , pp 
324, 325.) 

jin-gall', s. [Ginoal] 

Jin -gle, * gin gel- en, * gin-glen, *gin- 
gle, v.i. k t. [A frequent, formation trom 
jink, itself a form of chink (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To clink ; to sound with a tinkling 
metallic noise ; to chink ; to tinkle. 

" Every chime that jingled from Os tend." 

Byron : English Bards <C Scotch Kcviewen. 

2. To correspond iu rhyme or sound, ao aa 
to catch the ear. 

From sermons with sixteen heads down to jing. 
ling street ballads."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cb. xr. 

3. To make rhymes, possibly doggrel. 

** Whene'er my Muse does on me glance, 

1 jingle At her." Bums: To John Lapraik. 

B. Trans. : To cause to sound with a tin- 
kling metallic noise ; to tinkle. 

jm’-gle, * gin’-gle, s. [Jingle, v.] 

1. A tinkling metallic sound, as of coins, a 
chain, kc. 

** They should be morris dancers by their glngle, but 
they have uo napkins. "— Ben Jonton: Gypsies Meta- 
morphosed. 

2. That which jingles or gives out a tinkling 
sound ; a child's rattle. 

“If you plant where savages are. do not only enter- 
tain them with triflvsnmljino’es.hutuse them justly." 
— Bacon: Essays; Of Plantations. 

3. A correspondence of sound in rhymes, 
esjiecially when the verses have little or no 
real merit. 

"Every pert young fellow that has a moving fancy, 
and the least jingle of verso in bis bead, sets up for a 
writer of sougs.*'— Guardian, No. IB. 

1. Verse of an ordinary, iudifferent, or 
homely nature ; doggrel. 

" I . . . spin a verse or twa o' rhyme, 

I' haracly, vrestliu^in 7 /c." 

Bums : Epistle to Dai re. 

5. A covered two-wheeled car. (Ireland.) 

6. (Pi.) A popular name for St. Anthony's fire. 

jin'-gler, * giri -gler, s. [Eng. jingl(c) ; -er.) 
One who or that which jingles. 

I had spurs of mine own before, hut they were not 
ginglers."— Ben Jonson Every Man out of his flumour. 
xL5. 

jin'-gling, pr. par., a., ks. [Jinole, v.] 

A. -V B. As pr. par. et particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of tinkling or 
giving out a tinkling metallic sound ; a clink. 

" Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells. 

True to thejinyfin? of our .eader’s bells." 

Cvw}>er ' Tirocinium, 254. 

Jtri'-gO, s. k a. [A word of doubtful origin ; 
by some considered a corruj>t of St. Gingoulph 
or Gingulphus , as in Barham’s lngoldsby Le- 
gends, by others from Basque Jingo = God.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A word used as a mild oath. 

2. One of that party in England which ad- 
vocated the cause of the Turks iu the Turco- 
Russian war of 1S77-S. In this sense derived 
directly from the refrain of s song, then popu- 
lar at music-halls, of which the two first lines 
ran as follows ; 

" We don’t want to fight, hut by Jingo if wc io. 

We've got the ships, we've got the uien. we've got th* 
money too." 

Hence, one clamorous for war ; one who ad- 
vocates a “spirited ” loreign polity. 

" He Is a more pernicious kind of Jingo than his 
predecessors." — Graphic. Nov. 22. 1SS4. 

3. An imaginary idol, worshipped by the 
paily described under 2. 

B. As adj. : Relating or pertaining to the 
Jingoes : as, a jingo policy. 

Jln'-gd Ifm, s. [Eng. jingo; -ism.] The 
views and j>rocedure of the Jingoes. 

"In the days when Jingoism had to be combated 
and overcome.' — Pall Mall Gazette, June 12. ISS4» 

•jink, v.t. k i. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. Trans. : To cheat, to impose upon* 

B. Intrans. : To elude a person by an active 
movement ; to dodge. 


Jate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t> 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eiih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 


Jink, s. [Jink, v .] A quick elusory tom. 

% (l) To jink in ; To enter a place suddenly. 

My lord oouldn* t*k It wM your oomlng blinking 
luid Jinking in, Ui that lkiblou." — ScoU : Antiquary, 
cli. xar. 

(2) High-jinks, [HicH-JiNKa], 

jink* 4r, *. (Eng. jink v. ; -er . 1 One who 
tuma quickly ; n gay. sprightly girl; a wag. 

“ThAt tiny ye was fijinker nohle.** 

Burnt: Auld Farmer' t Salutation. 

jinn, s. [Jin.] 

Jinn' ee (pi. jinn), s. [Arab., Hind., Ac. = 
that which is internal or unseen.] [Jin.] 

jin’-njf, s. [A corrupt, of gin = engine. For 
def. see etyni, and compound.] 

Jinny road, s. 

Mining: An inclined road in n coal-mine, 
on which loaded cars descend by gravity, and 
draw up einply ones. Also known locally iu 
some parts of England as a jig-brow. 

* Jip’ po. s. [Fr. jupe ; cf. jwpoii.] A sort of 
waistcoat or stays for women. 

Jir'ble, jair-ble, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
To spill any liquid by carelessly moving the 
bottle containing it. (Scotch.) (Scott : St. Ho- 
nan's Well.) 

Jirk' i net, s. [A dimin. of jerkin (q.v.).] A 
aort of boddica or substitute for stays, with- 
out whalebones, worn by females. 

Jo, Joe (1), s . [Etym. doubtful ; referred by some 
to Fr. joie — joy.] A sweetheart, a darling. 

*' I cheated the teddy for your clnveni. hut I wiuua 
g»un to cheat my joe."— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. vll. 

Joachim Ite, s. [For etym. seedef.] 

Ch. Hist. (PL): The followers of Jonchim, 
Abbot of Flora, in Calabria. They were a 
branch of the Fratricclli (q.v.). They were 
condemned by the Council of Lateral), in 1215, 
and by that of Arles in 12G0-1. 

J oan , s. [ Fe male propc r n ame , fro m J ol m (q.v.).] 
Joan sllvor-pin, s. 

Hot. : A name for the Opium Poppy ( Papa - 
ver sonmiferum). 

Jo in nltc, Jo-h&n'-mte, 9. [For etym. 
see <lef.) 

Ch. Hist. (PI.) : The followers of John Chry- 
aostom, consecrated Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople in a.d. 398. He was deposed in 403, fur 
his reproof of sin, and banished in 404. The 
acct became extinct about a.d. 438. 

jo' -ar, 8. [JOWAREE.] 

Job(l),s. &a. [O.Fr. job=& mouthful.] [Gob, 

A. As substantive : 

1. An occasional petty piece of work of any 
kind, undertaken for a stated price. 

" Whikt tool U there/oft fitter Job w 111 not hack ?** 
Moore : Sale of the Toolt, 

2. Anything, of greater or less importance, 
undertaken for a fixed sum : as, The engineer 
received ao much for the job. 

3. Any occurrence, fortunate or othorwise : 
as, It was a good (or bad) job for him. 

4. A aituntion, a place of employment: as, 
He has got n good job. (Col tog.) 

5. An undertaking, ostensibly fortbe benefit 
of Urn country or some public body, really for 
one’s private benefit. (Often applied to n 
piece of nepotism.) 

" No chcok la known to hlunli or h«wirt to throb, 
8*vo when they lu**o fi u neat Ion or a iob 

Pope: A ttayt on CrUicitm, L 104. 

B. As adjective: 

1. A term applied to collections of things, 
either miscellaneous or of the same kind, sold 
together. The idea conveyed is that they arc 
disposed of at a sacrifice, 

2. The term applied to anything let on litre. 
” Letting him hnvo/06 hon»e* for £160 a yew."— J Du 

Edgeusnrth : The Lottery , ch. I. 

^ (1) To do the job for one: To kill him. 

(2) To do odd jobs: To do occasional work of 
a petty kind. (Often applied to the more 
menial olllccs of domestic service.) 

(3) To do n thing by the job : To undertako 
and do work nt so much for tho whole ; to 
work by piecework. 

job-lot, s. A collection of things, either 
miscellaneous or of the smile kind, sold to- 
gether, ostensibly under market valuo : os, a 
job-lot of drapery, n job-lot of ties. 


jink— jobber 


job-master, t. One wbo lets out car- 
riages or borses, contracting to keep the car- 
riages in repair and to change ths horses when 
required. 

Job-printer, s. A printer whose busi- 
ness is conlined to small quantities of mis- 
cellaneous work; a jobbing-priuter. 

Job-watch, a 

Haul. : A watch with s seconds hand, used 
in taking observations to obviate tho necessity 
of constantly shifting the chronometer, with 
which the watch has to be compared imme- 
diately before and after every observation. 

Job-work, s. Occasional work, as dis- 
tinguished from constant employment. 

” For every description of Job-work so reiuiy." 

Moore: Donkey £ his Pan inert. 

Job (2), *. [Job (2), r.] A sudden blow or 
thrust with n sharp-pointed instrument. 

The word nnt-jobber is used as n synonym 
for the nuthatch, because that bird breaks 
open nuts with blows of its bilL 

job (1), v.t. & f. [Job (1), s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Tn let out in separate portions; to dis- 
tribute work among contractors or masters ; 
to suhlet. 

2. To let out for hire; specif., applied to 
horses and carriages. 

3. To engage horse* and carringes for hire 
from a job-master. 

4. To buy goods, as cotton or cigars, in 
large quantities, often by the cargo, and dis- 
tribute them to wholesalo dealers : as. He 
jobs large quantities every year. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 . To work at chance work ; to undertake 
employment of a menial ordishonoorable kind. 

" Wonted— Authors of nil work, Vo Job fur theseumm." 

Moore : Literary AdrerUsenient. 

2. To deal iu scrip ; to carry on the business 
of a broker. 

3. To carry on the business of n job-master 
(q.v.) ; as. He jobs largely in tho season. 

4. To hire carringes or horses from a job- 
master : as, 1 shall job with B. 

5. To do work, ostensibly for tho benefit 
of others, really for one’s own ; lienee, to per- 
form public duties with a view to one’s private 
advaulagc. 

“ And Judges yob and bhhnfw bite the town.” 

Pope: Moral Ltutyt. iiL 14L 

job (2). *Job byn, t-.f. [Ir. & Gael, gob = a 
beak or bill ; >Vel. gwp .] 

1. To strike forcefully and suddenly with a 
sharp-pointed instrument or weapon. 

" Jobbyn with tho bllL Tiortro."— Prompt. Pare. 

2. To drive in a sharp-pointed instrument 
or weapou. 

job (3), Jobe, v.t. [Etym. uncertain. Usually 
given as if horn the patriarch Job, in allusion 
to ths rebukes he received from his friends, 
though it would seem probable if a word with 
this meaning were derived from tho story of 
the patriarch, it would take Ihc form of tha 
name of one of his friends. Against this view 
is to bo urged tho comparative easiness with 
which his name is pronounced, when com- 
pared with theirs. Cf. Notes £ Queries, June 21, 
188 1, p. 489.] To chide sternly ; to reprimand, 
to scold. 

Job, 5. [Web. 3VN (lyob); Gr. ’M (lob) - a 
patriarch notable for his patienco.] [*j] 

*{ The Hook of Job : 

Old Test. Canon: In tho English version nf 
the Bible, Job stands first In order of the 
poetic books nf the Old Testament, but It is 
the third iu tho Hebrew Scripture, Psalms 
nnd Proverbs preceding it, nnd tho Song of 
Solomon coming next. A prologue (cl i. I. II.) 
nnd tho conclusion (ch. xlii. 7-17). arc In prose. 
Tho rest Is pnclry, and of a very high order. 
In the historical prologue Job is Introduced 
ns deeply pious mid exceedingly prosperous. 
Satan insinuates that 1m is pious simply l*o- 
cause God lias bribed him tn be ho by menus 
of his prosperity. Remove tho latter, nud 
tho former will nlso depart. Instead of 
blessing, he will curse God to his face. To 
prove the falsity oflhtschnrge, Nntnn Is allowed 
to strip Job nf possessions nnd children, and 
to olllict him with n lout limine disease. The 
patriarch bows uncomplainingly to the Diuno 
decision, while tho piety of his wife breaks 
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down inthetrial. Jolt’s three friends— F.Hpbax, 
Billed, end Zophnr— arrive to comfort him, 
and the ]»oetry Iteglus. Job, in despair, curse* 
the day of his birth ; Eliphaz replies, stul Job 
makes a rejoinder. Bildad follows, and Job 
answers him. Zophar next slinks, and Job 
again replie9 (eb. iii.-xiv.). Each of tha 
three friends speaks anew, Job thrice replying 
(xv.-xxi.). Then follow Eliplisz and job, 
Bildad and Job, Zophnr remaining silent. A 
fourth sjieakrr, a young man, Elihn, dissatis- 
fied with llie reply of the elder three, fecla 
vehemently moved to put iu his word, and 
does so (xxxii.-xxxvil.). All the four pro- 
ceed on the erroneous notion that whoever 
suitors mnretlian others must have previously 
sinned more grievously than they (Luke xiil. 
1-5). They infer that Job must lmve dons 
so, Job, on bis pnrt, having long since been 
provoked to exclaim, ’‘Miserable comforters 
arc ye nlll”(xvL 2). |Job’» Comkohtkh.J 
Jehuvah then nnswers the patriarch out of 
the whirlwind, and vindicates his conduct aod 
views. Job answering iu deepest abasement 
(xxxviii.-xlii. C). The comforters are cen- 
sured, are enjoined to otter sacrifice, and are 
pardoned on the intercession of Job, to whom 
arc born exactly the same number of children 
he bad lost (cf. i. 2, nnd xlii. 1 ), wlnlsi he ia 
granted twice t.hc possessions, though l>efore he 
“was the greatest of nil the men of the earth.” 
(Cf. i. 3 and xlii. 12.) lie lives 140 years after 
his trial. 

The book of Job is absolutely unique in tha 
Old Testament. The hero is nut a Jew. While 
the name Jehovah is used, the whole history 
of tha Mosaic law and the chosen people ia 
ignored. The author seems well acquainted 
with Egypt, its crocodiles (xli.), and its pyra- 
mids (?) (id. 14), and the desert with its* os- 
triches (xxxix. 13- IS), its wild asses (xxiv. 5, 
xxxix. 5-8), audits too successful, tent-living, 
predatory tribes (xii. 6). The language ia 
Hebrew, with various Arainaisms, and with 
a f.iint Arabic tinge. The view still held by 
most commentators is that the book is very 
ancient, and its author ptobnUy Moses. If 
so, then it is intelligible why there is a resem- 
blance between expressions iu Job and in 
Genesis. (Cf. Gen. ii. 23, and Job ii. 5; Gen. 
iv. 21, and Job xxi. 12, xxx. 31 ; Gen. vi. 2, 
and Job i. 6, Ac.) Others place it about the 
time of Solomon or that of ouo nf the suc- 
ceeding kings; Renan says about a hundred 
years bcfoie the Captivity. Others make it 
even liter, belie* ing that tlie personification 
of the evil spirit is of Persian origin (i. d, 7, 12). 
The Talmud oi iginated the view, since adopted 
by various Biblical critics, that the Isiok ia 
only a parable. But against this view msy be 
quoted Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, and James v. 11. 

Job’s-oomfortcr, s. A false friend, who 
takes, or seems to take, pleasure iu attributing 
one’s misfortunes to one’s own course of 
action whilst pretending to sympnthlse. Of 
course tho allusion is lo the severe rebukes 
administered to Job l>y his three friends, 
which torced him to exclaim “Miserable com- 
forters me yo all ” (Job xvi. 2). 

*• Your liul)'»hl]> 1« i*iio of Job' t-comfortert.* — S*\ft: 
Polite t'oMMrwfioii, 111. 

•Job’s news, s. Bad news. 

"From homo tlu-rv oiu iiolhiuy cornu oxoert .Job' 0 - 
nrw. '—Carlyle: Pr. Her., pt hi , bk >11 . ch. |v. 

* Job’s post, *. A messenger of ba«l news. 

** Thin from Dum-mrlrx . . , reached tho 

Nat mini ChuVcuUwll.*— Carlyle: French Pee., 14- ilL, 
hk. hi., ch. Iv. 

Job’s toors, j. pi. 

Hot. : The hard, bony seeds of a grass, 
Qoix Lachrymu. (Coi.x.J 

Job a tion, t. [Fug. job (3), v. (q.v.); -offoTul 
A huvero scolding ; a sharp reprimand. 

*[ ( if tlioortliograpliv, derivation, nnd mean- 
ing of this wool, as opposed to ft tletlve jamla- 
tion, G. A. Sain (P.chixs, Svj»t. 9, Issi) wiys : 

•*| \» roto ‘Jo’f'ttioa. hrcM>»« tho t»»*r>l mr«o>» a ton< 
tln-Ary hmulTy »>r lm tml. mnl Moron*’* h» lh« 
t<‘<llim« Jrhnkc* hiflUl^lun llie i*lrli*rch Jvb by hU 
too olill^hi* (> Irlidx. * 

j6b* bor, /». [Eng. job (1), v. ; -er .) 

1. Ono who Is employed «>c* aMonnlly ; one 
who dc’is’ii'ls on chance woik. 

2. One who e\ecutcn rvieiini: ns, s watch* 
jobber. 

3. One who Ids out horaes and carriages 
for a time , a Job-muster. 

4. Olio who purchases goods m bulk, nnd ip 
the medium of tlieb dlHlnlmtioii. 


boil, b 6 $; p<Jbt, J 6 &X; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, fccm; thin, this, sin, a?; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ph * C 
■ clan, - tlan - sh n-n. -t.l nn, -slon = fth rin ; ^lon* §lon *■ zhun. -tious, -clous, -slous — shus. -bio. -dlo, Ac. rn bpl. tl^L 
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jobbernowl— jog 


5. Ooe who deals in stocks and shares; 
chiefly in composition, as a stock-job&er. 

6. Ooe who, whilst ha professes to serve 
Others, seeks his own ends ; an intriguer who 
turns public duty to private advantage; one 
who undertakes dishonourable work in polities. 

••Some hackneyed Jobber In boroughs ."— Macaulay : 
Essays ; Baliam. 

• Job'-ber-n6wl, s. [Mid. Eng. jobarde (Fr. 
jobard) = a foolish fellow, and nowl , note = a 
bead.] An intensely stupid fellow ; a block- 
head. 

Job'-ber-y, s. [Eng. jobber ; -y.] The act or 
practice of jobbing, in an unfavourable aense ; 
political corruption, unfair means used to ob- 
tain a desired end, either in public or private 
life. 

Job -bihg, pr. par. or a. [Job (1), r.) 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. A term variously applied : 

(1) To one who confines himself to small 
miscellaneous work, whether as an employer 
or journeyman ; an, a jobbing printer. 

(2) To one not in constant employment, but 
•undertaking odd jobs ; as, a jobbing gardener. 

(3) To one using unfair means to gain a 
desired end. (Chiefly of public life.) 

“Congress Is filled with Jobbing politicly or." — S atur- 
day Itevitao, Jan. 27, 1883, p. 102. 

* joc’-an-try, S. [Lat. jocans(gcnit. jocantis), 
pr. par. of jocor = to jest, to joke (q.v.).] The 
act or practice of jesting. 

jock, s. [Jockey, s .] A popular contraction 
uf jockey. 

"Nor were the north-country Jock* lees witty on 
their musters than their steeds ." — Moran : J/e»wrw 
tjfOt*.’ Great Town*, p. 13. 

jock'-ey, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. a northern 
form of Jackey , *a Unniii. of Jack, a faiuilbr of 
John (q.v.). Littre gives tho first meaning of 
this word, which has passed into French, as 
“a young servant, whose chief duty is to ride 
as postilion.” For another view, see extract 
under Jockkyism.] 

1. A man who gets a living by riding pro- 
fessionally in horse-races. 

“ His Jockey called upon him tomake his final effort.' 
—Saturday lie view, Aug. 6, 1882, p. 180. 

2. A horse-dealer; one whose trade It is to 
buy and sell horses. 

3. A cheat ; one given to sharp practice, 
probably from the bad reputation of horse- 
dealers. 

4. A contemptuous name for a Scotchman, 
from their calling Jack, Jocfc. 

jockey- club, s. A club for regulating 
all matters connected with lmrscraeing. It 
was established about a.d. 1768, and still con- 
tinues to flourish. 

jock-ey, v.t. [Jockey, «.] 

1. To deceive in trade ; to act with sharp 
practice to ; to cheat. 

2. To jostle by riding against. {Johnson.) 

3. To make use of dishonest measures, such 
as are popularly supposed to he employed by 
low-class horse-dealers, for procuring the 
passage nr rejection of some private measure 
through Parliament. 

/ock r -ey-ism, $. [Eng. jocJ:cy, a. ; -fm.] 

1. The art or practice of a jockey. 

*• Jockeyism properly means the management of a 
whip, and the word jockey Is neither more uor less 
than the term {vhuK'ni) (dk'htly modified, hy which 
they (the gipsies) designate the formidable wlifiis which 
they usually carry, it ml which nre at present fit general 
use among horse-tvatfickera. under the title of Jockey. 
whii*9-"— G. UotTow, lu AnnanUalo. 

2. Horsiness, 

“ Exercising his conversational talents iu a mixture 
of slang andy‘oc*cy«»u" — Lyttvn: Pc. ham, ch. Ixi. 

Jock’-ey’-shlp, s. [Eng. joctey ,* -ship.] 

1. The ait or practice of riding horses in 
horse-races ; horsemanship. 

“ I daresay you heard what Mr. Ell Is ton's Idea Is of 
repaying me my jocke/thip t”~ Hawley Smart: From 
Post to Finish, ch. xvLL 

2. A jockey ; one whose acts resemble those 
of a jockey ; the character or position of a 
jockey. 

“ Where can at last hlsyocfo\y*ft//> rettre ?** 

Cow per : Conversation, *19. 

-joc onde, a. [Jocund.] 

)6~cose, a. [Lat. jocosus, from jocus = a joke 
(q.v.).] 


1. Of persons : Humorous, facetious; given 
to jokes or jesting. 

•* Even made >coie allusions to the peril oua situation 
In which be stood ."— M a caul ay : hist. Eng,, ch. v. 

2. Of things: Containing a joke; droll, 
amusing. 

jo-cose-ly, adv. [Eog. jocose; - ly .] Jocu- 
larly, facetiously; in a jocoae or humorous 
manner. 

“ 1 hod. Indeed, the corporal punishment of what 
the gentlemen ol the long robe nre pleased jocosely to 
call mounting the restrain for one hour.” — Pope. • 
Dunciad, bk.ll. {From CurL) 

jo-cose'-ness, s. [Eng. jocose ; -ness.] The 
quality of being jocose ; merriment. 

*j5-co-scr'-I-ous, a, [Eng. jocose, and 
serious.] Given at one time to jocoseuess, at 
another to seriousness ; partaking of the 
qualities of mirth and sadness ; serio-comic. 

“ Or with the merry fellows qunff 
And laugh aloud with them that laugh ; 

Or drink Kjocnterions cup 
With aouls who ve took their freedom np." 

Green.- The Spleen. 

*jocos'-I-ty, s. [Eng. jocos{e); - ity .] 

1. Jocularity, facetiousuess, waggery. 

2. A joke ; a jocose act, story, or phrase. 

joo’-te-le^, s. [A corruption of Jacques de 
Liege, a famous cutler of that city.] A large 
pocket-knife. {Scotch.) 

** An* gif the custock'a sweet or sour 
Wlth./ocfe&yj they taste tlu>w." 

Bums: Halloween. 

joc'-u-lar, * joc'-u-lar-jf, a. [Lat. jocularis, 
Uomjoculns, dimiri. of jocks = a joke (q.v.).] 

1. Of persons : Addicted to jesting ; merry, 
facetious. 

2. Of things : Merry, sportive, amusing; 
embodying a joke. 

“ This [the mayor of Halgaver] Is a JocvUary and 
Imaginary court, wherewith men make merriment to 
themselves, presenting such persons os go slovenly in 
their attire, &z."— Fuller ; n'orthlc*; Cornwall. 

joc-u-l&r'-l-ty, ». [Eng. jocular ; -ity.] The 
quality of being jocular ; sportiveness, merri- 
ment. 

“ The strain of jocularity which In one place obtains 
treats mid patronage, would iu another he heard with 
Indifference." — Humbler, No. 160. 

joc'-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. jocular; - ly .] In 
a jocular manner ; sportively, jestingly. 

* joc'-u-lar-jr, a. [Jocular.] 

* joc'-u-lat dr, s. [Lat.] A jester, a joker; 
a fool’ by prolession. [Jugoler.] 

* Joc’-u-la-tor-y; a. [Lat. joculatorius, from 
joculdtor '=■ a jester.] Uttered in jest; droll, 
meriy, humorous. 

joc'-und, * joc ondc, a. & adv. [0. Fr. jo- 
conde, lrom Lat. jncnndus = pleasaut (orig. 
helpful) ; jvvare = to help.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Blithe, cheerful; free from care or 
anxiety. 

" While their hearts were/ocund and sublime." 

Milton: Samton Agonist**, 1,08ft. 

2. Airy, lightsome. 

*• Revels the spruce aud jocund sprlug." 

Milton: Coma*, ITS. 

3. Sportive, gay, sprightly. 

"And tbe/ocKud rebecks sound," 

MUlon : L' AUegro, ft*. 

4. Calculated to Inspire mirth. 

Heightened iui with wlne.yocwnd and boon." 

Milton : P. L., ix. 793. 

B. As adv. : Blithely, cheerfully. 

“How Jocund did they drive their team afield." 

Gray: Elegy. 

jocund' -Ity, s. [Eog. jocund ; -ity.) The 
state or quality of being jocund ; merriment, 
gaiety. 

joc'-und-ly, adv. [Eng. jocund ; -ly.] With 
jocundity ; blithely, merrily, gaily. 

joc'-und-ness, s. [Eng. jocund,* -ness.] The 
same as Jocundity (q. v.). 

joe (1), s. [Jo.] 

joe (2), jo'-ejr, a. [For etym., see def.] A 
popular name lor a fourpenny piece, probably 
a derisive allusion to Joseph Hume, M.P. 
(1771-1835), who is said to have strongly re- 
commended that coin fur the payment of cab- 
fares for short distances. 

joe (3), s. [Johannes.] 

joe (1), s- [Shortened for Joe Miller (q.v.).] 
| An old joke. 


Jo'-el,s. [Hcb. bw' (Fori); Gr. *lwrj\ {Joel). 
Jo is & contraction of Jehovah, end el is God. 
[El.] Joel, therefore, is = To whom Jehovah 
is God — i.e., a wurshipper of Jehovah.] 

Script. BU>g . ; The name of a Hebrew pro- 
phet, and of more than twelve other persons 
ft] mentioned in the Old Testament (1 Sam. 
viiL 23 ; 1 Clu*. iv. 35, v. 12, Ac.) 

The Book of Joel : 

Old Test. Canon .* A prophetic book of the 
Old Testament, written by Joel, the second 
of the minor prophets. Nothing is known of 
him except that he was the son of Pethuel 
(i. 1). Joel seems to have lived in Judah. 
The main object of hia book is to counsel 
repentance, in connection with a fearful visita- 
tion of locusts, accompanied by drought, 
which had desolated the land (ch. L, ii. 1-12). 
Then there follows a prediction that the 
Spirit of God should be poured out on all 
flesh, with celestial revelations to young and 
old (ii. 28), a passage which St. Peter refers to 
as being fulfilled in the Pentecostal effusion of 
the Holy Ghost (Acts ii. 16-21.) 

The date of Joel is doubtful. He has 
been placed in the reign uf Joash (me. 878- 
83S), in that of Uzziali (S09-750). in which 
case he was a contemporary of Amoa, with 
whose prophecies several verses of Joel agree. 
(Cf. Joel i. 4, ii. 25, with Amos »v. 6-9 ; Joel 
iii. 4-6 with Amos i. 6-10; Joel iii. 16, with 
Amos i. 2, and ver. 18 with Amos ix. 13.) 
Others suppose him to have lived in the 
reign of Jorain (n.c. 693 or 892-SS3-4) ; or in 
that of Mauussuh (a.c. 699-644). If there is 
a reference in Joel iii. 2 to the captivity of 
the ten tribes, and in ver. 1 to that ol tho 
two, this would indicate a lute date, as the 
mention of the Grecians in verse 6 perhaps 
may do. The canonical authority of Joel has 
never been seriously disputed. 

Joe MH’-ler, s. [From Joseph Miller (1684- 
173S), a witty actor, who was a favourite about 
the time Congreve's plays were fashionable.] 

1. A stale jest. The compilation , Joe M iller's 
Jests, published a year after the death of the 
supposed anchor, was the work of John Mot- 
tley (1692-1750), but the term has been used to 
pass olf, not only the original stock, but thou- 
sands of jokes mamifaetuied lung alter Miller 
was buried in the churchyard ol St. Clement 
Danes. (Caf«.) 

2. A jest-hook, especially one in which the 
jokes are old, eiud the wit Die reverse of 
sparkling. 

Joe Mil’-lcr-ism, s. [Joe Miller ; -ism.] 

1. A stale jest ; a flat dull joke. 

2. The art or practice of indulging in Joe 
Miller's— i.e., of making or retailiug stale, 
dull jokes. 

Joo Mil'-ler-ize, v.t. [Eng. Jot Miller; -ize.] 
To give a jesting or jocular character to; to 
mingle with jokes or jests. {Saturday Bevitir, 
in Annaiulale.) 


Joe'-pye, s. [Proper name (?).] (See etym. 
and compound.) 

Joepyc-weed, s 

Bot.: An American name for Evpatorium 
purpureum. 


jog, *jOgge, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful; cL 
Wei. gogi — to shake, to agitate.] 

A. Trans. : To push or strike lightly, usu- 
ally with the baud or elbow, for the purpose 
of exciting attentiou ; to jostle. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To move with an easy, leisurely pace, lo 
which the strides resemble jogs or shocks. 
(In both senses usually followed by on, some>- 
tiines by over.) 

’* The good old ways our sins jogged safely o’er." 

Drowntnjj : Parucvlzu*, iv. 

2. To walk or travel idly, heavily, or slowly. 

3. To get through life with little exertion 
and less progress. 


^ (1) To be jigging : To start on a journey ; 
to take one's departure. 

•* You may be jogging while yonr boots are green," 
BhuJics/i. : Turning of the Shrew, Iii. 2. 


(2) To jog ones memory, to jog one’s elbow: 
To recall to tho memory of a person some 
duty or promise apparently forgotten. 

(3) Jog-jog: In a jogging manner; slowly. 


* For then the f irniera cowe. Jog jog, 

Along the miry road." 

Cotoper : Yearly P Ur ret*. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pcSt, 
or, wore, wpll, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; cy = a. qu = lrw. 


Jog, s. [Joo, r.J 

I, Ordinary Language • 

1 . A alight nmdi or Mow usually fop the 
put T o80 of arousing attention. 7 

ol Mtn,^i™' arity ° f , " Oti0,,> CaU3eJ by mmn 
II Mich. ; A aquaro notch ; a joggle (q.v.), 
J os trot, s.&a. 

*{***••* A Jogging kind of trot: 
hence, a slow routine method, generally nl> 

duties ? 7 adhered to > or performing daily 


Jog— John 


B. As adj. : Monotonous ; performed by 

ii^sS Mf W 


*Jog-«-lonr, s. [Juggler.] 

*J^g'-ger, s. [Eng. jog, v . ; 

or slowly. W 1,0 Wa,ItS cr movca la2i, y» heavily, 

„ \ , 0n ® J n S» or gives a eudden push to 

nothcr for the purpose of arousing attention. 

jS^glo, v.t. & i. [Freq. of jog, y. (q.v.).l 
A. Pransilioe: 

. h OnL iMng. ; To communicate an nn- 
'**•»** ^ " 

or mortise ' ao 

tXr, 

Jog'-gle, s. [JoaoLE, r.J 

1. Arch. (PI.): Shoulders on a trn 99 -nosf 
supporting tlie lower ends of struts or bmc<S 

let' in/ri ?hP V A j^^riece. or dowel-pin, 
let into the adjacent faces of two stones to 

' r 'f ™ e , tli . e,n »»' proper relative position. It 

may vaty in form, and may approach In its 
shape cither the dowel or cramp ( v Vh B 

iToTi:x aM,n>on at 

joggle-beam, a. 

t "‘ 5 ^ of whifh 

Joggle Joint, 8. 

»S«, m0<le ''' uniting the atone, of 

Joggle piece, e. 

o*&Ll*\Z-v°« member 10 tbc mldd, ° 

Joggle-post, s. 

u.&;.f A a f™l" avi0S al,oulder » “> rece ' ve 

Joggle trass, «. 

Carp. : A hanging-post truas with one post 

Joggle work, 8. 

~7>y JoSoI" ao h i C s h toVeZTtWr 
abuTinraAmdarthe otZnllnK* ° f ““ 
JofiT-I, Jog'-io, s. (Yooi.j 

Attron.: [Asteroid, 127]. J 

Lat - frora Gr - 


J 6-han'-.ni to , ». [Named by ll.ii, linger after 
J oh ami, who discovered it ; surf. -a^Mln ) 1 

coir";;' «r 'cmci^l m t ,l|,l,nIe , of unn <« m «"<> 

orysUolsaosoV^cTwahurlr'l'r- iu 
J tc^ itC ir"- t 1 -’ 1 - = John 

ir 

Johannite Christians, ». v \. 

jok^h^Xwr M c ‘ ruiia,u c/ st - 

J Ilih rni'n- I 10 "’ (fSunncsX from 

the ... O ohnnan) = the gift of Jehovah, 

OW Te"feiment C (2 

=«iv’e;w 9, J i« c hj cr - ab,olw ’ ,( “'-> 
ti oZ P ln u^Jrl^u ,0Urlmc ° mca - 

1. John the Baptist. 

v :• " the Apostle. Ilia father was Zcbc- 

dee (Matt. iv. 21), his mother Salome S 
Matt XX VII. 5(5 with Mark xv. 4 > xvi. 1) His 
lather was a fisherman who k e p t hi red e e r- 
\auts (Mark i. 20), and was therefore of somn 
position. John was called with his brother 
Jumes to follow Jesus (Matt iv 21 ) . h * 
nature was that sensitive one which is the 
temperament of genius, eloquence Ussion 
ami lov C . l n the first three gospels’he figures 
as Boanerges, or Son of Thundcr(Mark iif 17) 

down n^rr eXU f SS ° f ,li3 zenl he u, ' 8 hed to call 
rXZ , r rn,,n heaven on a villagoof the Sann- 

(Luke wtr rcceivc ” ^ 

was the disciple whom Jesus loved (jilmxx oV 
lie was personally acquainted with Caiaplns 
(he high priest (John iviii. 15, l«, » 2 « P ‘it 
lro..„ r i“; ,nx ,' on " ,0 >'"’ th -'r of Jesu. wis C A 

Vn TrJf-, (A ^ ll, » lv - » xv. o with Gal. 
it. 9.) Tradition asserts that he visited Rome 
and was there, before the Latin Gate? rluS 
into a enldron of boiling oil, from wdiiVhPhi 
was supernatu rally delivered, so that he was 
a martyr in will, though not in deed The 
Roman Umrcli commemorates this circnin 
stance on May 6, tinder tlm titi- < ifi 1 

Sgssrasa 

aasr®,HSSS? 

J. A dignitary mentioned In Acts iv. 6 
4. John Mark. [Mark.] 

?! \ o/67. John . Disciples q/ John : 

v ™** lol -i Tlie fl rst nmiio was given bv 
&" 8 ‘ 0 ' “ nd /he second ^suufcd by J 
Jewish sect, perhaps descended from th 0 

A fllPfl f innnJ lh%. ^ u 
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Jewish sect, perhaps desceu 

H'esisa™ 

•J 7 axssscis&a"* 

2. The Epistles General of St. John • 

lisiii 

aoUr,a,m'J Ter(„m.i„, L!’ 
t among Jil.s homologoniimin or ln>ok.< 
annnlniously nccvpterl. JScaligcr (HSUlA'sf 

wi C fojln^VV Vn ^ n<)l fro, “ tho Apostle, ami 
was followed bv l^arn’o nml V 

I? T lOTOn *•'>. 70 nml 00 nr I00 t j,„ , ' ■ 

::vV« 

lh'«|ijwi nn "'ITf 'l J[j| iHlJj?, 


*T wl epi ' tIe •' *t Is written bv « the 
elder to * tlie elect Lady and her ildrem** 
Ihe external evidence for it j s much weaker 
than that for the Ih-st epLatle, und Eusohius 
placed it among tlie unt i logon mcim, nr hooka 

oV tho^ V ^^' 1 , ,U Ik, thaJ 
WtiV rV* 1,,vc * ^ ,lt ,ovc not require 
heretics to be entertained. . ^ 

.. th n r(i c P^ ile • This Wits addressed bv 

^p^’tusre^S 
of cv ' d<:u « 

3. The Gospel arcording to St. John • 

A^^^jzssrss: 

&wcsafassxt^ 

^ 7 i ellic,ly . * llusl, * l tc His hiiiuauitv it 
f, 1 6 * H:ciaI prominence to Ills divinity. But 
.nL fl v 0 n reSen,1,lnm ' cs t0 °- The fan, ly o 

ix. io-j,). so also the crimifixiou aud tlm 
aro rc,, °rdcd in them all. 

The author or the hook or John was «•*.!! 

(oST 2 ^ 1 '-l 1 '. 1 ' h ? t 0 | r i g '; 1 , |,l ‘ y of Jvu^m 

wliivh he carefully irc«!-d» (ii^3.°>Y;'o 

t ?ee e^an-^ (« U '° r i C . UlaM 8ny of «>o otl^? 
rmee e\angeliats what passed wifhin 

amst?e JC Th«^ 1> ^ sl - , / n ® I /> r he w ^s hini.sel/an 
sOii.i. . .| T ® ll °;' k ltself d"'' not name it. 

?f .igne,’. l u° rs jot™ rs‘“ a {r ‘?,^ y 

puined too late in the secotul century to Iiqvb 
einanatefl from St. John, who, at latest cannot 
have bved beyond a.d. 100 . The Sa.Sv 
d dl o^n' 13 ' 1,OV ' evcr > consider a of bai lie? 
i,-‘ l ®*. . l ] ,e one han«l I^pias, as quoted bv 
LusebiiLs, does not aeem tg have knywa i/ 

the wcon <!°ce utury^ ^ 

M„S { ta , n -- 7 an ', 1 ,renac “ s - bishop of LyonIJ 

hlte" aba >r U '^■““’Scr" “rig's 

snfeHT-SSsRS 

d tinier 01^1 B n? 0 V ^ h' ^Hotlnnd, 

S ,n«fil n • p,,0, ^ us fl statement that tho 

m knmvnTJ^r* ' Vb ° 3e exnot dRU ' ,rn,i b< cn 

tl e T,Si^ ,,ad ibun Matthias 
he AposHc, whom ho pei-sonally knew If 

i Ved 11 tl,e ,lnjt c<? l»t nr v, and he' un- 
doubtedly fj notes the Gosprl bv St John If 
ll.ppolvtus'a statement ii correct 

cnsnL*l iv sr i • 


■ »«.«« n maieiiieni is correct then 

Kfi:LaU^ l |\VeT <l0Ul, ' e ' J ' y ' a |,rodUC ' 

DivJJfl lf^^T,“!° n ° J SL Mn ^ 

John a nokos, John at tho 4>alca jl 

ie!n.igs! ,l “ ,,UU1 ° ,oriJ,c,ly U8eU 111 ,uw pro- 

John-a-stllos, John-nt-tho stUoa-j. 

A inline Used hko Johu-a-nokea (q.v.X * 
John Bull [Bill.) 

John Chccso, s. A down. 

John crow vulturo * 

TX^^Z4 n,,,n Jam '" fa *° 

John crow's noso, » A West 
name lor J'hrjltacoryne janutiernsu. (J, M Cn,.w | 
Jobn Doo, s. 

In ''; A mime formerly given to tho rtnii 

SHSF-fiS 
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John— joint 


John -to- whit, s. 

Ornith. : Vireosgloin olisacta, a fly-catcher, 
ft nntive of the West Indies, the note of which 
Is like John -to- whit. ( Ogilvie .) 

John Trot, s. A clown. 

John’s- wort, s. [St. John’s-woht.) 
Jdhn (2), 5. [A coimption of Fr. jaunt.} 
John-dory, s. [Doree.] 

J6hn‘ -&p-ple f s. [Etym. of first element 
donblful ; Eng. apple.) An apple useful as 
retainin'! its freshness for a long time. 

*‘A JohnaigJe U a good relished sharp apple the 
cprltitr following, when most other fruit U «peut-“ 
— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

Jfihn nie, John-ny, s. [Dimin. of John.] 
Ornith. : The name given by whalers to 
Pygnscel is tceniafa , a kind of penguin found at 
Kerguelen Island, &c. 

John ny-cake, s. [Eng. Johnny , dimin. of 
John, and onto?.] 

1. A cake made of maize meal mixed with 
water, and baked on the hearth. ( Amer .) 

2. A New-Englander. (American.) 

JShn-son-e^e', a. [From Dr. Johnson ; suff. 
-«<r.] The literary style or language of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ; s pompons, inflated style, 
much affecting the use of classical words. 

Jfihn-son l-an, a. [From Dr. Johnson ; adj. 
eoff. -ian.] P’ertainlng to or resembling Dr. 
Johnson or his atyle; pompous, inflated. 

JShn-son'-I-an-I^m, s. [Eng. Johnsonian ; 
-wni.l A word or idiom peculiar to or charac- 
teristic of Dr. Johnson ; a style resembling 
that of Dr. Johnson. 

Jdhn son - i^m, s. [Eng. Johnson ; -im.) 
The same as Johnsonianism (q.v.). 

J5hn ston Ito, a. [Named by Greg and 
Lettsom alter Johnston, who analysed it ; suff. 
- ite (Min.).'] 

Min. : Now shown to be galena (q.v.), 
mixed with free sulphur. 

Join, *Joign, * joyn, v.t. A i. [Fr. joindre, 
from Eat. ju npo, from the same rootasSansc. 
yaj = to join, and Eng. yoke.) 

*A. Transitive ; 

1. To connect ; to attach one to another 
In contiguity ; to unite one with another. 

"A common slave (you know him welt by tight) 

Held "p hi* left hand, which did flume aim burn 
Like twenty torches joined.” 

Shakcxp. : Julius Ccesar, L a 

2. To couple, to combine, to associate. 

*' In this faculty of repeating and joining together 
lit ideas, the muiu hat great power." — Locks. 

3. To add. 

•'Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field —hniah v. & 

4. To unite in marriage. 

"What Ood hath.f'ifiieif together, let not man pat 
am ider. "— Mat (he w xix. 6. 

* 5. To give in marriage. 

"Therefore he that joyneth hit virgin In matry- 
monye dolth wel.“ — Wyclif : 1 Cor. vlL 

6. To unite in concord. 

" Be perfectly Joined together In the same mind."— 
1 Cor. i. 10. 

7. To associate or attach one’s self to ; to be- 
come connected with ; to act in concert with *, 
to become a mem her of. as, To join the army, 
to join a society, 

* 8. To command, to enjoin. 

" They/o/n them penance." — Tyndale : Works, L 2*L 

9. To engage in. [Join, (1).] 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To he contiguous, close, or in contact; 
to form a physical union ; to coalesce ; to 
unite into one. 

2. To adjoin , to he adjacent. 

*’ Justus's house joined bard to the synagogue."— 
Acu xviii. r 

3. To unite ; to be or hecome associated, es 
In views, partnership, society, maniag°, con* 
fedeiary, Ac.; to he confederate ; to he leagued 
together. 

*' “"elusion they would/o/u to make war on the 
king. —UuTHct : nut. Reform, (au. 1512 ). 

4. To meet in hostile enconuter; to engage 
in battle ; to join battle. 

" Look you, all you that kiss my lady peace at home, 
that our armies join uot in a hot day ."—Hhakettj.: 

S Henry / 1*. 1. 2. 


H (1) To join battle : To engage in hostile 
enconuter. (1 Samuel iv. 2.) 

(2) To join issue: [Issue]. 

Join, 5. [Join, v.l A joint, a junction. 

* Join -hand, s. Writing in which the 
letters are joined together in words, as distin- 
guished from writing in single lettera, 

^Join'-ant, o. [O. Fr.l Adjoining, contiguous, 
adjacent. * 

"The grete tour, that was so thlkke and strong ... 

Was bveu/outartf totheganllu wall." 

Chaucer: C. T., 1.063. 

join'-der, * Joyn-der, s. [Fr. joindre.) 

* I. Ord, Lang.: The act of joining; con- 
junction. 

"A contract of eternal bood of love, 

Confirmed hy mutual Joinder of your hands." 

Shakesp. : 1'wel/th Night. V. L 

II. Law: 

1. The joining or coupling of two things in 
one suit or action. 

2. The joining or coupling of two or more 
parties as defendants in one suit. 

3. The acceptance by a party in an action 
of the challenge laid down in his adversary’s 
demurrer or last pleading. 

*Jome, v.t. [Join, r.] To enjoin. 

Join'-er, *Joyn-er, s. [Eng. join, v. ; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang. ; Oue who or that which joins. 

IL ZluiWin^; 

1. A workman whose business or occupation 
Is to construct articles by joining pieces of 
wood with framings, glue, nails, Ac. ; specif, 
one who constructs the woodwork for houses. 
[Joinery.] 

" A poet does not work hy square or Hue. 

As smiths aud joiners perfect a design.” 

Couper: Conversation, ?»0. 

2. A wood-working machine for doing various 
kinds of work, euch as sawing, planing, and 
tldcknessing, mortising, tenoning (single or 
double), cross-cutting and squaring-up, groov- 
ing, tongneing. rabbeting, mitreing, moulding 
and bending, chamfering, wedge-cutting, bor- 
ing, and a great variety of other operations. 

Joiner’s-chisel, s. A thln-blsded paring 
chisel. 

Jolner’s-clamp, s. A carpenter’s tool 
used iu glueing up doors and other wide objects. 

Joiner’s-gauge, s. A scribing tool to 
make a mark on a board parallel to the edge 
of the latter. 

jolner’s-plane, s. A bench plane for 
facing and matching boards. 

Join'-er y, s. [Eng. joiner ; -y.] The art 
or occupation of a joiner; specif, as dis- 
tinguished from carpentry, the art of frami- g 
the finishing work of houses, doors, window s, 
shutters, blinds, cupboards, hand- railing of 
stairs, balconies, and galleries, mantelpieces 
(if of wood), the construction of permanent 
fittings, and the covering of all rough timber. 

Join'-Ing, * Joyn -lug, pr. par., a., A s. 
[Join, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of uniting, coupling, 
or attaching together; a joiiit. 

" All wna of stoue of berile . . 

Without neces urjoynings." 

Chaucer : House oj Fame, bk. ILL 

joining- hand, a. The same as Join- 
hand (q.v.). 

joint, * joynt, * joynte, s. A a. [0. Fr. 

joinct (Fr, joint), properly the pa. par. of 
joindre = to join, from Lat. jungo, pa. par. of 
junctus ; Sp. A Port, junta; Ital. giunta.] 

* A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Langn age : 

1. A junction or mode of joining parts in a 
structure ; the place or part where two sepa- 
rate things are joined, either so as to permit 
motion in the things joined or not; a junc- 
tion, an articulation, a hinge. 

" lo layin? on the lack upon good and flne-Joyned 
work, they frequently spoil the joy /if s. eilces,orC‘«niera 
of dmwenjor cabinets. ' —Dumpier : Voyages (au. 1685). 

* 2, A limb. 

3. One of the larger pieces Into which a 
bnteber cuts lip a carcass. 

4. A place of resort for secret or illicit pur- 
poses; as, a tramps' joint, ao opium joint, Ac. ( U.S.) 


IL Technically: 

1. Anat: A joint, or srtienlation, may bo 
defined to be the union of any two segments 
of nn animal body, through the intervention 
of a structure or structures different from 
both. (Todd d Boivmann: Phys. Anot., i. 131.) 
The different kinds of joints may be thus 
classified : 1. Synarthrosis : (1) Suture, (2) 
Schindylesis, (3) Gomphosis, (4) Amphiar- 
thrnsis. 2. Dinrthrosis : (1) Arthrodia. (2) En- 
arthrosis, (3) Ginglymus, and (4) Diarthrosis 
rntatorins. The terms Symphysis, Synchon- 
drosis, Syneurosis, Syssarcosis, and Meuni- 
gosis, formerly applied to joints, are now dis- 
carded. [See all these words.] 

2. Arch.: The surface of contact between 
two bodies, joined and held together by means 
of cement, mortar, Ac., or by a superincum- 
bent weight. 

3. Bookbinding: The lateral projection of 
the hack to correspond to or cover the thick- 
ness of the sides, 

4. Bot. (Pt.) : The places at which the pieces 
of a stem are articulated together. 

5. Carp . ; A mode of securing together the 
meeting edges of wooden structures ; the place 
where one piece of timber is united to another. 
The straight joint is where the edges make a 
hntt-joiot, being olaned straight. Timbers 
are generally joinea by mortises and tenons, or 
by straps and bolts. The various kinds of 
joints are named according to their forms aod 
uses, thus : 

(1) A butting joint, in carp., is one In which 
the fibres of one piece are perpendicular to 
those of the other; in machinery, oue in which 
the pieces meet at right angles. 

(2) A bevel joint, one in which the plane of 
the joint is parallel to the fihres of one piece 
and oblique to those of the other. 

(3) Dove-tail joint. [Dovetail.] 

(4) A longitudinal joint is one in which the 
common seam ruus parallel with the fibres of 
both. 


(5) A mitre joint, one formed by the meeting 
of matching pieces in a frame, the parts unit- 
ing on a line bisecting the angle, which is 
usually, but not necessarily, one of 90*. 

(6) A square joint, one in which the plane of 
the joint, is at right angles to the fibres of oue 
piece, and parallel to those of the other. 

(See also mortise, rabbet, scarf, tenon, uni- 
versal joint, Ac.) Other joints are known by 
some peculiarity of finish or application, as 
bracket, chamfered, covering, diamond, fron- 
tal, plain, side, suspended joints. 

6. Geol. : A natural fissure or line of psrting 
traversing rocks in a straight and well-deter- 
mined line, often at right angles to the planes 
of stratification. If in a quarry a sufficient 
number of joints cross each other, the rock 
Is broken up into symmetrical blocks, thus 
greatly facilitating the labours of the men 
employed. The faces of the joints are gener- 
ally smoother and more regular than the sur- 
face of true strata. The partings which divide 
columnar bass It into prisms are joints. The 
spaces between two joints show no tendency 
to split indefinitely, thus distinguishing it 
from slaty cleavage. [Cleavage.] (L),ell.) 
Kutlcy considers jointing due to the consoli- 
dation either of sediment by drying or of 
ernptive matter by cooliDg. This makes them 
so cootract as to 
produce fracture 
along more or less 
parallel lines. 

7. Masonry: The 
face - joints of 
voussoirs are 
those which ap- 
pear on the face 
of the arch. The 
vertical joint is 
between stones of 
the same course. 

The horizontal 
joint is between 
courses. The coursing-joint is the joint 
between the courses of voussoirs. The 
heading-joint is that between two votis- 
suirs in the same course. The flush-joint 
is filled up to the face by pointiog with 
mortar. 



8. Plumbing: The sheets of sheet- metal 
roofing are joined by a drip-joint ora flashing- 
joint in cases where they sre not soldered. 
A flush-joint or jump-joint is a butt-joint 
covered with a plate on the inner side, called 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<5t» 
or. wore, wolf. work, who, son: mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce — 6 ; ey=a. qu — kw. 
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the butt-plate. Id a lap-joint the pieces over- 
lap each other. 

9. Rail. Eng. : The place where the ends of 
t'vn rails meet, or the mode in which they are 
joined. 

B. As adjective : 

L Joined together, coupled, united. 

" Of hex) lea seuen in ajieilall 
With four® api rite* joynt wlUmll.* 

(ioirtr: C. A.. It, 

2. United ; combined ; acting together or 
In combination 

’•In * war carried on by the Joint force of ao many 
nations, France could *cml trooi*," — Addison. [Todd.) 

3. Associated, connected. 

"From x Joint connexion and unavoidable coherence 
of which i<r<j|<oaltluns one with another, it clearly njv 
pear*, that it ia not wea'.lieaa but want of conscience." 
—Son h : Sermon*, vol. ill., aer. 6. 

4. United or associated in the same profes- 
sion ; having an interest in common. 

*’ Pride then wm not : nor arts, that pride to aid : 

2d all walk'd with beuat. Joint tenant of the sliade." 

Pope : Essay on Man. iil 151 

5. Shared in common by different persona. 

“ Entertain no more of It, 

Thau e Joint burden laid upon in* all." 

Shakesp. . 2 Henry /F., t. 1 

6. United ; continuing or lasting together. 
"Settled on William and Mary for their joint and 

•eparate liv e ».“— JJ oca ulay : II ill. Eng., ch. XV. 

Out of joint : 

1. Lit.: Luxated, dislocated. 

"Jacob* thigh was out of Joint.”— Genesis xxxitL 25. 

2. Fig . ; Thrown into coufusion or disorder; 
disordered. 

" The time la out of Joint, oh cursed spite I 
That ever I waa Soru to set it right.' 7 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 5. 

•Joint-ache, *Jolnt-ach, s. 

Rot : Rottenness manifesting itself at the 
Junction of the branches, and caused by the 
age of ihe tree (?). 

" N« trees are exempt from the wnrme, the blasting, 
and the Joint-ach."—P. Holland : J’linie , bk. xvlL, cb. 
xxiv. 

Joint actions, s. pi. 

Jjttw : Actions in which several persons are 
eo equally concerned that one canuot sue or 
be sued without the others. 

Joint-chair, s. 

Rai furry ; A chair which supports the ends 
of abutting rails. 

Joint-coupling, s. 

Much. : A form of universal joint for coup- 
ling sections of shafting. 

•Joint-evil, s. 

Rath.: Evil or disease of the joints ; specif., 
one lliat gives them undue prominence. 

Joint- fastening, s. 

Railway : A fish-bar or other means of lock- 
ing the adjacent ends of two rails. 

Joint-flat, s. 

Law: A Hat issned against two or moro 
trailing partners by a common creditor. 

joint file, $. A small file without taper, 
and circular in its cross-section. It is used 
for dressing out the holes for the Joint- wire in 
snuff-boxes, Ac., and in preparing the oper- 
turcs for the pintles of hinges. 

Joint fir, $. 

Rot. (PI.) : The order Gnctaccrc (q.v.). 

Joint heir, *. An heir having a joint In- 
terest with another. 

Joint hin go, j. A atrap-hingc. [Hinge,*.] 
•Joint-labourer, s. A fellow-labourer. 
Joint like, n. Resembling joints ; jointed. 

*' It Jkiiot-gr!w*el U both liny end provender, the 
Joint. >}ko km<ta whereof will fat **1 ua.'— fuller t 
Worthies: Wiltshire, 

Joint obllgant, s. 

Scots law: A person under the same obliga- 
tion ns soother to do something specified. 

Joint-pipe, *. 

Cos ; A short section of pipe, forming n con- 
ned inn lietwci-n two lengths, and usually 
having tin ended sock eta luto which the parts 
are screwed ; a socket. 

Joint pliers, *. A pair of pliers adapted 
foi seeming (he joints of compassrsn ml similar 
Insti uincnls ; also pliers bv which the lunge- 
Ing nf watch -cases is effected. 

•Joint racking, a. Causing pain In Ihe 
Joints. (Milton: R. xl. 4b*3.) 


* Joint ring, s. A ring jointed, so a a to 
consist of two equal parts. 

" Marry. I would not do imeha thing for * Joint-ring, 
nor lor measure* of lawn, nor for gowu®, petticoat*, 
nor cap*."— Vucfce*/>. ,- Othello, lv. X 

Joint -saw, s. A saw with a curved work- 
ing face, used in making the joiuts of com- 
passes and oilier similar work. 

•Joint-servant, s. A fellow servant. 

” I took him. 

Mud® hlm/otnt-ferrant with me. I mu w*y 
lu oil." Shakesp. : Voriolunus, v. 5. 

* Joint-sick, a. Suffering from pain in 
the joints. 

Joint-stock, s. Stock held in common. 
Joint-stock company : A company or associa- 
tion of a number oi‘ individuals for the pur- 
pose of carrying on some business or under- 
taking. in winch the shares of each member 
ore transferable without the conseut of the 
other partners. 

Joint-stool, *. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A stool made with jointed 
parts ; a folding stool. 

u Joint stools were theu created ; on three lop* 
U)d>onie they *tood: tine® legs upholding rinn 
A massy »lab." Cow/n r . Task, |. 19. 

2. Engin.: A block bolding up the etuis of 
parts winch belong in npposition, as railway 
metals, ways of vessels, Ac. 

Joint-tenancy, s. 

Low: (See extract). 

*' An estate In Jointtmancy Is where lands or tene. 
men * are granted to two ur mure Persian*, to hold In 
fee-lmpl® f re-lni 1. fur life, fur ye ire. or at will. Its 
creation d <i*:uila on the wording of the deed nr devise 
by which the tenants claim title; for this estate cun 
only arise hy purclmae or grant, that Ik, by the act of 
the parties, and never by ihe mere act of law. Jolnt- 
tcnnntti mu*t have one and the same Interest. One 
cannot Ikj entitled to mio period of duration . r quan- 
tity of Interent III lands, and thu <<ther to a different; 
one ennnut l>e tenant for life, and the oilier fur years ; 
one cannot be tenant in fee. ami the other In tdl. 
They must also have an unity of title; their estate 
must be created by une and the same act. Joinl-tm . 
a nry cannot arise by descent nr act nf law. but merely 
by pu rob rise, or acquisition by the act of the |*arty: 
and. unless fhal act t*e one and the same, the two 
tenant* would have dliferent titles , and If they had 
di tie rent titles there would be no jointure. There 
tiinat also )>e an unttv of time; their estate* must Ire 
vested at one and the same period, an well as by one 
nud the nine title. As In cn«e of n pren nt estate 
made to A and B ; or it remainder fu fee to A ami U 
after a particular estate: In either case A and It are 
Joint tenants of tills present estate, or this vested 
remainder. Lastly, \njnint tenancy there must l*e all 
unity of irosneaslou : fur Joint-tenant* are said to be 
si lied jxrmyet per tout, by the moiety and by all: 
that is. they each of them, have f.lie entire possexsiun 
as wed of every parcel tu of the whole ."— Dlackslone : 
Comment., bk. ll„ ch. V. 

Joint-tenant, s. 

Law : Oue who bolds an estate by joint- 
tenancy. 

Joint- wire, *. 

Watchmaking : Tbo tubular wire, sections 
of which fonu the joints of watch-cascs, 
lockets, Ac. ; a piece is hard soldered to each 
leaf, and a solid wire runs thnmgli to form 
the pintle. It is drawn upon a piece nf steel 
wire, one end being tapered off with a file, so 
that the lube ami wire arc grasped together 
by the dogs and drawn after tho manner of a 
eolid wire. 

•Joint worm, s. 

Zool. : The tape- worm (q.v.). 

Joint, *Joynt, v.t. & {. [Joint,*.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To form In joiuts or articulations; to 
articulate. 

"The fingers ar o Jointed together fur motion, and 
furnished with several muscic*." — Uay : on the 
C rent I in. 

2. To niiito bv one or moro Joints ; to join 
together; to unite. 

" branches width, being dead many yearn. shall 
nftci rvtlve. \*s Jointed t . thu old stock, and freshly 
gruw,"- Shake *p. : Cymb lint, v. t. 

*3. To unilo closely, to combine, to leaguo 
together. 

" yolnfifi.7 their force 'gainst Chosnr." 

Slmk* *p. i Antony .* C(ro)>ntr*, L 3. 

I. To divide or cut luto joints or pieces ; to 
eepr.ruto the joints t»f. 

" Alxmt cut Mug It n'\ qnarlerlng. Jointing, seething 
ami rusting, he sih-iO a gi enter part wf the ulghL"— 
I'. Holland Phitnrth, p. C.U. 

II. Carp. Join. : To piano and prepare tbo 
edges of timbers. 

B. /ufrrrus. : To unite or coalesco as by 
Joints or purls fitllng into each other. 


jolnt'-«d, *Joynt-cd, a. [Kng. joint; -ed. J 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Full of joints or knots; knotty. 

" Three cuhll* high the Join red herbage shoot*.* 

Philips. 

2. Provided or formed with joints. 

“ TwJxt the ueck and llrru .t the jolnfed nUfe 
Gave entrance." Po/x It truer ; Iliad xxlL 44*. 

3. Having joints or limbs. 

"Being nlm bier Joy nt ed than the re»t" 

Spenser: ilusopotme* 

II. Botany : 

1. Separating nearly or even failing to piece* 
at the joints ; as the legumes of Oiiiilhopor 
or the leaflets of f^Tiiiom/iaa Ronduc. 

2. Looking as if it possessed joints, as the 
stem and leaves of Juncus articulatu* 
(Lirulley.) 

Jolnted-fems, *. pi. 

Rot. : The order Equisetaecae (q.v ). 
Jointed microscope, *. A pocket ml- 
or«)soope in which the handle slid k-ns-h older 
shut down against the slide on which the 
object pliers are adjustable. 

Jolnt -ed-ly, arfv. [Eng. jointed; -fy.J In a 
jointed manner ; with joiuts. 

Joint’ -or, s. [Eng. joint ; - er .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Oue who or that which joints. 
IL Technically : 

' l. J/usonry : 

(1) A tool for filling tho mortar cracks 
between courses of bricks. A pointing tooL 

(2) A tool for marking the mortar-joints. 

2. Coopering: The skive-jointer is a large, 
stationary plane ou which the edges of the 
skives are worked. The heading-jointer has 
a straight-edged hit. The backing, or aide- 
jointer, otherwise called the over-shave, has & 
cou cave- edged hit, and is used for di easing 
the backs of staves. The inshavc has a cog- 
vex-edged bit, and is used for dressing the 
inner laces of staves. 

3. Du iU l . : A bent strip of iron inserted 
Into a wall to slrcngtheu the joiut. 

Jolntcr-planc, s. 

Coopering : 

1. A plane five or six feet long, its lower 
end resting upon the ground, and its upper 
end supported upon a prop, the inclined sole 
being presented upward for tbo skives, which 
are jointed thereon. 

2. A jointing-plane (q.v.). 

Joint' ing, *Joynt-lng, pr. par., a., & *. 
[Joint, v.\ 

A. & B. As pr. par. <C particip. ndj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of joining 
with a joint. 

2. Cent. : Tho operation of producing joint* 
in rocks ; the joints thus produced. (A'aff^y.) 
[Joint, A. 11. M.) 

Jointing-plane, s. 

Joinery: A plane wllli a long stock, used to 
true the edges of boards or staves which are 
to be accurately filled together, ll is 2 ft. 6 m 
long, and the work is called shooting the joints 

Jointing-rule, *. 

Bricklaying : A straight rule about six feet 
long. Used by bricklayers In marking with 
white puiut along each joint of the laickwork. 

Joint’ leas, a. [ Eng. joint; -less.) Without* 
joint ; having no Joint. 

Joint Ijr, ’Joynt-ly, ndv. [Eng joint ; -ty.] 

1. In a Joint mnin et or state ; together. 

" The v hk-h I *?«■<* dedicate Jnyntty unto you tw* 
lx ilium able Spenser four* t/y nines. (L>od. 

2. In common, lu company. 

" Then Jointly to tbr ground Mielr knee* they lew* 
Shakrtp. : tS-ip nf tucr **.-*. I.nl 

• Joint - ross, • Joint -u rdss, *. (Eng. 

joi iittn\<) ; -rvt.) A woman jKisscssed of a 
jointure; a dow.igcr, 

" The iniliei In) Jointress U> tld* warlike *tat* ’ 

skskeif*. Haiti tit |. % 

Joint’-uro, ‘Joynt-cr, *. (t).Fr. jametun 

(Vr. jointure), fnnii (jik jitncltnu, from junO“ 
lus . |»a. par. nf jrcM .70 » t«* Join.] 

*1. Ord. 1/ mg.: A Joining, » joint. 

oure l.re»l nf whom al the Ih^II *ett toetdre 
nn<1 Uarndmi b-ddie M evU Jointure vf umUraeruyux.* 
— Wyettfe EJJeskes. ch. »v. 


boil, bo^; poiit, Jd^Vl ; cat. 9CII. chorus, ^hln, bench ; go. gom ; thin, this; sin, o^; ©xpoct, yonophon, cxcitt. ph « t, 
>cian, tlan = shan. -tion, -slon - shun ; -tlon, -slon » zliun. -clous, -tlous, -slous • shus. -bio, -<Uo, Ac. =- byl. d^L 
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JOISTS. 


2. Law: An estate in lands or tenements 
settled upon a woman in consideration of 
marriage, and wliich sbe is to eujov alter her 
husband's decease. 

*' Thejayntnre «ir ftduwn cement of tho lftdio 
lue] Sacon .* Uenry I 'J/., p. 204, 

joint-ure, v.t. [Jointure, s .] To settle a 
jointure up. 

* joint'-ure-less, a. [Eng. jointure ; -less.) 

Without a jointure ; having no jointuie. 

" The worthiest let him tako 
AH jointureless tn Pelens’ court," . lKa 

Chaynutn : llvmer: IUad lx. 160. 

* joint-u-ress, s. [Jointress.] 
joint'- weed, 5 . [Eng. joint, and weed.) 

Bat. : An American name for Polygonum 
articulatuvi. 

loist, * joyste. * glste, * gyst, • gyste. 

* gyyste, s. 10. Fr. giste (Fr. gue) = ii IhmI. 
couch, or joist, from O. Fr. gesir = to lie, to 
lie on.] 

Carp. : A horizontal timber supporting a 
floor < r ceiling, one or both. Single flooring 
la formed with joists reaching from waU to 
wall, where 
they rest on 
plates of tim- 
ber built into 
the brick- 
work. The 
floor - boards 
are nailed on 
the upper 
edges of the 
joists, whose 
lower edges 
receive the 
la tiring and 

plastering of , . . 

the ceilings. Double floors are constructed 
with 9 tout binding-joists, a few feet apart, 
reaching from wall to wall, and supporting 
ceiling-joists, which carry the ceiling, and 
bridging-joists, on which are nailed the floor- 
hoards. When the main timbers of the floor 
are girders which rest on tha wall-plates 
and support the binding-joists, the floor is 
called a framed floor. The binding- joists sup- 
port the bridging-joists and ceiling-joists as 
before. The trimming-joists are abort joists 
Into which trimmers nre mortised. Trimmers 
are pieces around a flre-liearth or a hatchway, 
where the continuity of the joists is broken. 
[Trimmer.] 

•• The joists and r^nkes. made of firre and larch, are 
very strong to beaie a great weight. —P. Holland. 
Piinie, bit. xvi.. ch. xliL 

joist, v.t. [Joist, s.) To fit or furnish with 
joists. 

joke, s. [Lat. jocus; Sp. juego; TtaL gioco; 
Fr. jnt.l 

1. Something said or dona for the purpose 
of causing laughter or merriment; a jest; 
raillery. 

2. Something not real ; something not done 
tn earnest or seriously meant. 

^ In joke: In jest ; not in earnest, but for 
the purpose of causing laughter or merriment; 
not seriously meant. 

joke, v.t. & t. [Joke, s.) 

A. fnfrotw. ; To make jokes ; to jest ; to be 
merry. 

- Ho laughed, shouted, Joked. and «woro la xuch a 
way that mauj thought him druuk from morning to 
nixhU’ -J/icuufuy ; Hitt. Enj..c U. v. 

B. Trans. : To crack jokes upon ; to jest 
upon ; to rally. 

jok'-er, s. [Eng.jo*(e);-er.] Onewhocracka 
jokes; a jester, a merry fellow. Also, in card 
gamea, an extra card which ia alwaya a trump 
and generally the highest. 

* Joke'-smitk, s. [Eng. joke, and smith.) A 
manufacturer or maker of jokes. 

"The Jests of tho ne^ipapor joIermteA.**— SoutAoy .* 
Letters. iL 336. 

Jdk -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Joke, v.) 

A. & B. Aspr. par. £ particip. ad}.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of jesting ; 
B jest 

jok' ing-ly, adv. [Eng. joldng ; -ly.) In B 
jolting or jesting manner ; jestingly. 

* Jok’-isll, o. [Eng. jok(e); - ish .) Jocular, 
jesting. 


Jole, s. [Jowx.] 

1. The face or cheek. (Ooly used In the 
phrase cheek by j ole.) 

•* Follow ! nay. 1 'iill go with thee cheek by jole." 

Shake* fj. : J. idsummer Eight’s Ur earn. ill. — 

2. The head of a fish, the beak o" a bird, &c. 

“ Red -speckled trouts, the ralmoris silver jWo, 

The jointed lobster." Cay: Tvtvla, ii. <«■ 

* Jole. * joll, v.t. [Jole, s.) To beat nr dash 
the lu>ad against anything ; to strike or clash 
with violence. 

“This Termerus did use to put them todenth in this 
sort whom he met, tojoU hU head against theirs. — 
j Wurth. Plutarch, p. 5. 


* jol-ie, a. [Jolly.] 

* jol-iC * jol-yf, a. [Ft.) Jolly, merry, hand- 
some. * 

“VathelM ho was a Mre.jolvf yong loan. «■ 
man aud hardy.“-«o6ert of Gloucester, p. »*. (Note.) 

io-lif'-fi-h., 5. [Named by Bojer after his 
friend M. Joliffe.] 

Bot. : An old genus of Cueurbitacese, tribe 
Nhnndirobese. Joliffia africana. is now called 
Telfairia pedata. 

iol-li-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. jolly; snff. -flea- 
J tion .] A merrymaking ; a scene of mirth and 
jollity ; a carouse. 

jol'-tf ly, nrfr. [Eng. jolly ; -ly.) 

* l. Prettily, finely, neatly. 

•• The who’esom'st herbs they here withal Inclosed, 

A. .d *> their hod. ,ol. a 

2. In « jolly, merry, or sportive manner ; 
with jollity ; merrily. 

“ The goodly empress, JaUily inclined, „ 

Is to tho welcome bearer wond rous kind. 

ftryden . Pernus, vl. 

Mol'-H-ment, *. LEng. jolly; -ment.) Mirth, 
jollity, merriment, gaiety. 

*■ Whereas a ladle gent _ 

Sate with a kulght In Juyous/ortfme»f. 

Spenser: F. (J-. > I- U- 16. 

jol-ll-neSS. s. [Eng jolly; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being jolly; mciriinent, 
mirth, festivity, revelry. {Chaucer: C. J ., 
10,003.) 

’ jol-l-tee, a. [Eng. jolly; -ty.) 
Jolliness, mirth, niummeDt. 

“Ah. then, all joUity seemed noise ond folly/* 

' BcattL : Too Minstrel, bk. 1. 

jol ly, ’ jol-if, * jol-ife, * jol-yf. jol-y. a. 

J k adv. [O. Ft. joli/{Vr. joh), from led .; 61 = 
Yula (q.v.) ; cf. Dut. joelen = to reveL ] 

A. adjective: 

* I. Merry, frisky. 

“ Winslng she was, aa U a/oUy colt. 

Long as a mast. ‘ Chaucer : C. T.. 8,264. 

*2. Handsome, neat; fine iu appearance; 
plump. 

•• Ho chanac't to come whereas a .forty knight, 

Iu conert shado bimselfo did solely rest. 

.Sinter ; F. Q., V I. UU TO. 

* 3. Pleasant, agreeable. 

“This northern wind, which some call 

hloweth & Jolly cool wind."— .VortA : Plutarch, p. 493. 

4. Merry, mirthful, gay, lively, sportive ; 
food of merriment, joviaL 

«• a hold. Jolly, freehanded EoglLsh goatlemaiL*— 
Macaulay : Ui*l. Faff., cli. xvL 

5. Inspiring or expressing mirth nr gaiety. 

•• While the Jolly hours led on propitious May.' 

Milton : Sonnet. 

6. Fine, excellent, very good. (Slang.) 

" What a Jolly desk Hughes: Tom Browns School 
Days, pt. ii. ch. t. 

B. As adv. : Very, exceedingly. (Slang.) 

•• • He is so Jolly green,* «aid Charley ."— Dsckcns : 

Oliver Twist, ch. lx. 


lol'-lv (2), a. [Dan. jollt = a yawl ; Sw. julU . 
Dut joU [Yawl.] A word only used in 
tbe compound. 

jolly-boat, s. 

Naut. : A small boat used for the general 
miscellaneous work of a ship, such ns bringing 
otf marketing, &c. A boat nf this kind at- 
tached to United States vessels of war is 
called a dingy. It is cliaker-lmilt, from 16 to 
20 feet long, with a beam from *33 to *-9 of ita 
length. 

Jol -ly, v.i. & t. [Jolly (1), a.) 

* A- Intrans. : To rejoice, to joy, to be 
pleased. 

" And ns to disenthrall his cool they meant 
Yhey^orty at Ilia grief." 

O. Fletcher ; Christ s Triumph over Death. 

B, Trans. : Tn joke, to rally. (Slang.) 


1 jiil -Itf-bead, s. l En e- J oi ^ > sulT - ^ head 5 

Jollity. 

“ Despoyled of those Joyes and jntluheadJ' 

Spenser: F. <J.. \ 1. xL ffl. 

joir-yte, s. [Named by Kobell after G. Jolly, 
tlie pliybicist.] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral of a dark 
brown colour. It is a hydrated sil irate of 
alumina, iron, ond magnesia. Fouud at ho- 
denmais, Bavaria. 

jolt, * joult, v.t. & i. [Probably an extension 
of jole or joil = to knock the head.] 

A. Trans. : To shake with aliarp, snddea 
jerks, ns in a carriage olong a rough road. 

B. Intrans. : To move with sharp, snddea 
jerks ; to shake, to movo roughly. 

M A long trriin of waggons laden with tlio tick /olW 
over tbe rugged puv«uieut.‘ — J/ncanLiy H*sl. Fng., 
ch. xlv. 

jolt. * joult, s. [Jolt, v.) A shake or shock 
with sharp, siuhlcu jerks, as iu a curriage 
along a rough road. 

•• Till some kind Jolt o’er Ul-raved town 
.‘.hail wedue >ou close, nu«l nail you down, 

Lloyd: Epistle toJ.et., Esq. 

jolt'-er, s. [Eng. jolt; -er.) One who or that 
which jolts. 

* Iolt -cr-head, * jolt -head, s. [Eng.joK, 
v., and -head.] A tliick-lieaded.fellow, a block- 
head, a dolt, a numskull , 

“Onne, j oil head, au d come lu-keeixr."— .VortA 
Plutarch, p. 133. 

jolt'-ing, pr. par., a. & a. [Jolt, v.] 

A. B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.i (See 
the verb). 

C. As s-ubst. : The act or process of shaking 
with jolts. 

jolt'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. jolting ; -ly.) fa a 
jolting niauncr; with jolts. 

* jomhre, v.t. [Jumble, v.] 

Jo-nah, s. [Ucb. n:V ( Yonah ) = (1) a dnve, 
(2) Jonah ; Gr. 'Iwm (/ernos).] 

Scrip. Diog. £ Hist.: A prophet, the eon of 
Amittai, ami a native of Gatli-heplier (2 kings 
xiv. 25) a border-town of the tribe of Zehuiua 
(Joshua xix. 13). He lived prior to or in the 
reign of Jeroboam II. (2 kings xiv. ..J, 2o), 
who asceuded tlie throne b.c. S24. 

% The prof/hecics of Jonoh: 

Old Testament Canon: The fifth in order 
of the minor prophets, but perhaps the first 
in date. The book is partly in prose, 
partly in poetry. It opens with a divine com- 
mand given to Jonah to go to Nineveh and 
cry against it for its wickedness. In place of 
obeying this injunction, the prophet, who 
was of perverse disposition, went to the sea, 
and paid his fare for a voyage to Tarslush. 
A storm arising, those on board cast lots to 
ascertain whose delinquency had raided the 
tempest, and the lot fell upon Jonah. He 
having admitted that he was fleeing from 
Jehovah, was c;»st overboard by his comrades, 
when the agitated ocean snuk into a calm. 
A great fish swallowed the prophet, who 
remained olive in the body three days and 
three nights. His prayer offered fiom hia 
living dungeon being answered, the fish 
vomited him out on the dry land. A second 
time he was ordered to go to Nineveh, and tlna 
time he obeyed. Tlie people alarmed by Ins 
declaration that in forty daya the city should 
be destroyed, humbled themselves before God, 
and thus averted the threatened judgment. 
On this the prophet petulantly complained 
of the Divine goodness, and was yet more 
impatient when a gourd which had grown up 
in a night to shelter him as rapidly withered 
awav. Jehovah vindicated his action ond justly 
rebuked the prophet. Some have thought the 
book an allegory rather than a narrative or 
real events. But it is quoted apparently as a 
history iu the New Testament, ami ni one 
place the confinement of Jonah iu the whale a 
belly is regarded as typical of the similar 
period during which Jesus was to remain in 
the bowels of the earth (Matt. xii. S9-41, 
xvi. 4 ; Luke xi. 29, 30, 32). 


Jon a than, *. [After Jonathon Trumbull 
Governor of Connecticut during the Viar or 
Independence, to whom Washington frequently 
referred for advice as Brother Jonathan.] A 
jocular name for a native of the Uuited States , 
an American. 

" The voic« of Jonathan v-nx heard to express, 

•Our President is going to «ar. 1 11*. 

Byron: 1 uton of Judgment, lix. 


fate, at. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, quite, cur, rule, fuU; try, Syrian. ». «e-e, 
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Jond'-la, a. [Mahratta, &c.) 

Bot . ; A nativfl namfl for on Iadiao grass, 
Sorghum vulgare. ISonoHUM.] 

• Jong'-lcr, i. [Fr. jongleur.) A jester, a 

juggler. 

• Jong'-ler-io, *. [Janglea y.J 

Jo nc3'-l-a t *. [Named after the celebrated 
Orientalist, Sir Win. Jones (174G-94), founder 
and first president of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.] 

Bot. : A genus of Enst-Indian and Malayan 
leguminous trees, sub-order Caesalpiniem, 
tribe Amherstte®. Joncsia Asoca is the 
splendid Ashoca or Asoca tree (q.v.). Tliere 
arc other species. Called also Saroca. 

Joa'-qull, j5n'-quiUe, s. [Fr. jongnilk ; 
Sp. jun'/nitto. Trout junco ; hat. ju nous = a 
rush, which its leaves resemble.] 

Bot. : Narcissus Jon'piilla, a lieautiful amaryl- 
lidaeeons plant, cultivated in gardens. Called 
also Rush-leaved Daffodil. [Etym.] 

IT Queen Anne's Jonquil Is Narcissus pusiU 
lus plenus, and Sweet Jonquil, N. odorus. 

look, JoTlk, J<J\Vk, v.i. [A variant of duck, 
v. (q.v.).] To stoop down. (Scott: Bob Boy, 
ch. xxv.) 

• Jook'-er-y, * Jook'-er-le, a. [Juqolerv.] 

Joolcery-pawkery, Jookerle-paw- 

Itcrlc, s. Trickery, knavery. (ico/cA.) 

Joom'-irig', s. [Naga joom = a field.] (For 
def.. see extract.) 

•‘The r>r"ce*.i of Jnnmfn# . . . consists In simply 
CTittliitf down nnd bnruliig the Jutis/le on * bllloltlc, 
nnd thru cultwating on the iiatnm) si >|h? of the 
ground thus cleared, Instead of terracing iu with 
the AiigfunK These Ileitis are of course imt frrl- 
gated, am] the fallen nnd charred tiudier is generally 
allowed to remain in the fields, lying across the *Iujn\ 
and bet|w to retain the s tl which might otherwise be 
washed away during the rains."— Lieut. -Colonel Wood- 
thorpe. fLE.. Iu Joum. Anthrop. hut., xL 2X1. 

Jor am, s. (Jonint.] 

J or' (lan, 3. [Lnt. Jordancs ; Gr. 'lopAacrjs 
(forrfaitix) ; llub. )J)' (J'artfen).] 

Gtog. : The celebrated liver of Palestine. 

Jordan -almonds, s. pi. A name for 
aweet almonds. 


•Jor'-dan, " Jor-dane, *Jor' den, *Jorr- 
doyne, * jiir-don, s . [Properly a Jonian- 
vesse? = one In which pilgrims who visited 
the Iloly Land brought back water from the 
river Jordan for baptismal purposes, j 

1. A kind of pnt or vessel formerly used by 
physicians nnd alchemists. It was very nint h 
in Ihe form of a soda-water bottle, only the 
neck was longer, being nut much smaller than 
the body of Ibe vessel. (Ilallhccll.) 


•* 1 pray to Ood to anne thy pentll corpa. 

And eke t!iyu urinals, am) thy Jordan**." 

, . Chaucer ; C. T., 12,240. 

2. A chamber-pot. 

•'They will allow ua ne'er * Jorden."—Bhakesp. : 1 
Jlenry II. 1. 


Jor'-dan ite, «. [Nmnrrl by Vom Rath after 
Dr. Jordan, of Saarbruck ; sulf -ite (Jl/tn.).] 
Min.; An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
In the dolomite of the Binnenthal. Switzerland, 
in Hue crystals. Compos. : sulphur, arsenic, 
and lead. Hardness, 3; streak pure lilack. 


Jor' iim, *. [Etvin. doubtful ; perhopa a cor- 
ru]ilion of Jordan (q.v.).] 

1. A large bowl or vessel for drinking. 
(Collvg.) 

2. The quantity of liquor contained in aueh 
a vessel. 

"Apply tornjorom of Vewenutto brer " 

Cunniughtiui : Sewvuitla fleer. 

Jo' -so Ito, *. [Named by Dnmmir after the 
Imality where discovered, San Jos6, Minas 
(.ernes, Brazil *, auff. rife (Min.).] 

Min. : A lellnrlde of bismuth In which part 
of the tellurium is replaced by selenium and mil- 
l’lnir. Hexagonal, with perfect b;m il cleavage ; 
aoft ; sp. gr. 7'02-7'93. Colour, grayish-black. 

Jo* ^eph, s. (Gr. (IdsZph) ; Heb. rp> 

(Vo»rp/i) = Joseph, the aoo of Jacob.] (Sec 
etym. and compounds.) 

Joseph's- coat, «. 

BoL: An American name for Amaranthus 
tricolor. 


Joseph's-flower, s. 

Hot. : Tragojtogon prutense. 

"Jo’-seph, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhapa In 
vefeitriice to Joseph's coat of many col out's.] 
A riding-dress tor ladies, having buttons 
down to the skirta. 

“Olivia would b« drawn as an Amoxon . . - drew.l 
lf> a giecn Joseph."— Voldimith: 1'tcar of K’oAot 
clu XVL 

Josh’-n-a, ». [Heb. rtft.T (Yehoshua); Gr. 

Ttj< 70 vy (I c sous). ] [ J ESt'S.] * 

Scrip. BAog. : The name of four persona men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (Joshua i. 1 ; 
1 Sam. vi. M, 18; 2 Kings xxiii. 8; Haggni i. 1). 
The last-named Joshua is the Joshua of Ezra 
v. 2. The curliest and most celebrated of the 
four, after whom the other three were named, 
was the son of Nun, an Ephraimite (L Giron, 
vii. 27), who first appears as commanding the 
Israelites by appointment of Moses during 
the light with Amalek (Exnd. xvii. 9, 10, 13). 
lie was with Moses just al ter his descent from 
Sinni (xxxii. 17); he was then a servant of 
Moses, and a young man (xxxiii. II). He was 
one of two spies who reported the practi- 
cability of conquering Canaan (Numb. xiv.). 
Before the death of Moses Joshua was divinely 
named his successor, and formally invested 
with authority (xxvji. IS). He afterwards led 
the Israelitish host in the conquest of Canaan, 
lie died at the age of 110, and was buried at 
Timnath-scrah, iu Mount Ephraim (Joshua 
xxiv. 30). 

The Book of Joshua : 

Scrip. Canon: The sixth book of the Old 
/Testament, immediately succeeding the Penta- 
teuch in the Hebrew. The name appears to 
have been given because Joshua was tho 
leading human personage in the book. It 
is naturally divided into three parts : first, 
the conquest of Canaan (i.-xii.); second, the 
partition of the land, or Jewish domesday- 
book (xiii.-xxii) ; and third, Joshua’s final 
address to tho people (xxiii., xxiv.). The 
events recorded are considered to have occu- 
pied about twenty-five years, from n.c. MM 
to 142th The expression** to this day" occurs 
fourteen times in the hook, once of Rnhnb's 
dwelling among the people (vi. 25), ond ap- 
parently of the life of Caleb (xiv. 14). Ilenec, 
all but the concluding verses have been attri- 
buted to Joshua, or one of the elders who 
outlived him. Rationalists place it much 
later, Colenso resolving it, like the hooks of 
the Pentateuch, into various parts. One is an 
original story, which he dated in the later part 
of David's or the earlier part of Solomon's 
reign. A considerable part lie attributes to 
the “ Dcuterooomist," whom he places in tho 
reign of Manassch, and he supposes a third 

I iortion to belong to what he terms the “ Later 
legislation," during the Captivity. 

Jos, joss, s. (Chinese.) 

llcfigions : The renates or household gods 
of the Chinese. Every family has its jos. 

Joss-house, s. 

Religions : A Chinese temple. 

Joss-stlek, 5. A reed covered with tho 
dust of fragrant woods, and burnt before idols 
In Cldua. 

• Jos sa, inter). [A corrupt, of Eng. ho! and 
Fr. ^/.] Here I conic hither. 

"St/uid, at/ucl ; Juita, wartlcrerw." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 4. KM. 

Jos'-srvlto, *. [Named by Breithcnpt after 
Ain. pu -General Jnssa ; sutf. -ite (A/in.).] 

Min.: Orthorhombic crystallization, lustre 
vitreous to waxy, Htreak dull yellowish white. 
Hardness, 3 ; sp. gr. 5 2. Gives reactions of 
chromic acid, lead and zinc : occur* )n small 
oraiifp'.-yellow crystals ot Beresowsk, Urals, 
Russia. 

Jos -tlo, • Jus’-tlo (tlo ns 91), v.t. & i . (Eng. 
joust; frequent. autT. -/«.] 

A- Transitive : 

1. To push against, to hustle, to rush against; 
to push so ns to force out of one’s way. 

•* BnUlc»An/M till it Int-J th* keoncl.-— Macaulay : 
m»t. fwj. . cU. III. 

2. To crowd up against ; to elbow. 

“ Offii rm ot the Lift* OimnU all |)lnmn an 1 r lil 
laco. joeited crefonoor* In Urovlifr cn|i* auU UkkIi 
—Mucaulau UU\ A'«i/.. ch. 

B. Jnfrarut. : To push, to hustle, to crowd. 

** ThHra w/u» no mumiAii |w»rlr rucc. 

JueVing by iUrk In lrW'i>- fur |i| icv." 

Scott: Munition. L (Introd.) 


Jos'-tlo-mSnt (tie as el), s. (Png. jo4h; 

-raciif.] Crowding, ]ui«hnig egnlast, hu.>tliag. 
jot, .•» [Lat iota, from Gr. ukra (i/;fa)= the 
letter », from yod p), the smallest letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet ; Dut.j/*(; Sp. & lud. jota.) 
[Iota.] A tittle; the least bit or amount 
assignable ; an iota. 

*’ ‘ You do mlatake me. •Ir.’— 'Xo, «lr. no Joe.'"— 
iihtxketp.: Twelfth A tjhX, lit 4. 


Jot (1), v.t. [Jot,*.] To make a brief note or 
memorandum ot (Usually followed by tho 
adverb down.) 

Jot (2), v.t. (Prob. from O. Fr. jactcr ; I^at. 
juctv.] To Jolt, to jog, to nudge. (Brovincial.) 

Jot -tc r, *. [Eng. jot (I), v. ; -cr.) 

1. One who jots down notes or memoranda. 

2. A book In which memoranda arc set 
down. 


Jot' ting, pr. par., o., & s. [Jot (1), v.) 

A. At D. As pr. par. £ rarltcir. adj. : (Scs 
tho verb). 

C, As subst. : A brief note ; a meinorandnm. 

Jougs, s. [Lat. jngum = a yoke.] A pillory; 
an instrument of toriure consisting of an iroa 
collar fixed round the neck of the olleodcr 
ami fastened to a wall or a (Mist. 

•jouissanco, *joiiisanco (pron. zho is- 
sans ), s. [Fr.] Jollity, minh, merriment, 
enjoyment. 

jouk, *jowk, *jook, v.i. [Jook.] 

joule, *. An electrical unit, rcprcaeiiting th© 
work dono in one second when the rule of 
woi king is one wutt. 

joulo'-mo-tor, *. Any energy-meter em- 
ploying the jimlu os unit. 

JOUI190, v.t. [Perhaps connected with Joutt 
(q.v.).J To jolt or shako by rough riding. 

j (Junco, s. [Jounce, t\] A Jolt, a shake. 

jour'-nal, * Jour nail, a. <fcs. (Fr. journal, 
Jroui 1/at. diuunutU = daily ; dies = a day; 
Sp. jornal ; ltal. ginrnale.) 

* A. As adj. : Daily, diurnal. 

*• Ero twice tbo ?un bad ’mule bU Joumnt gre^tlnit* 
ShaKeip. : SJcature fur J feature, tv. X 

B. As substantive ; 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An account of tho transactions or eveita 
of each day ; a diary. 

** A taxtelrM Journal of the day tvfnrr" 

Cowpcr : tuurcriation, JT4. 

2. A record of events ov news, properly oae 
published daily, but now exit-mini to any 
newspaper or other periodical published at 
certain intervals. Thus we may speak of a 
weekly, monthly, or yearly journal ; a publi- 
cation recording the transactimis of a society : 
as, thy Journal of tho Geological Society. 

* 3. A doy'a work or laliour ; a dny'e 
journey. 

II. Technically : 

1. Jioolkecp. : A book In which tho trans- 
actions of t-.ich day aro entered iu the older 
in which they occur. Tim sej«uat»' items aro 
afterwards copied into other books, as the 
ledger, Ac, 

2. MnrA. ; That portion of a ahnft which 
rests in tho bearings. 

3. Nant. : A dnily register of tho shlp'a 
couikc and distance, the wind, weather, Ac. 

Journal-boaring, *. 

Much. : [Jouhnal-uox]. 

•Journal-book. *. A book for entering 

tho events or transactions of »‘aeh dny ; a 
journal. 

Journal box, *. 

Much. : The carrier of a Joninnl ; tho box 
on winch tin* Jmirn-I of a shalt, axle, or pin 
ln-nrs nnd umves. 

jour'-nal, vJ. 

Much : To mllust or Insert, os a shaft. In a 
Jouriml-I>ox or hearing. 

•jour'-nal ar f, <*- [Eng. journal; -ary.] 
Daily, dim mil. 

Jour* nal l»m, *. [Eng. journal; -Ctm.] 

* 1. Tim keeping of a Journal. 

2. Tho luminous, occupation, or profession 


b 61 l. h^: n^ilt, Jtftfcl; cat, 9011, ohorna, 9hln. bongh; go, gom; thin, ^hls; ain, as; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist. iA*. 
-clixn, tion =3 shan. -tlon. -alon-ahun; -tlon, -alon - zhixn. -tloua, -aious. -clou* - ah its. -bio, -aUo. Ac. - bob d*L 
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of publishing, writing in, or conducting ft 
journal; tiie influence of public journals ; 
the profession of a journalist. 

Jour'- nal -1st, s. [Eng. journal ; -isL] 

* 1. One who keeps or writes in a journal 
or diary. 

" Castaneda. a contemporary writer, and careful 
Journalist of facts.”— Mickle : Dissert. on the Lutiad. 
(App.) 

2. One who conducts or writes In or for a 
public journal ; an editor, critic, or correspon- 
dent of a newspaper. 

"It must he owned those jou enal Ists have treated 
him with sufficient candour .”— Shaftesbury ; MiscelL 
Reflections, ch. 111. 

Jour-nal-ist' to, a. [Eng. journalist; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to journals or journalism. 

Jour nal-Ize, v.t. k i. [Eng. journal; -ire.] 

A. Trans. : To enter in a journal or diary ; 
to set down a daily account of events or 
transactions. 

*’ What was there to journalize Johnson. 

B. /nfrans. .* To follow the profession of a 
Journalist ; to contribute or conduct a journal. 

•Jour-nee, s. (Journey, s.] 

Jour'-ney, * jorne, • Jour-nee, 4 Jour-nei, 

s. [Fr. journee = a day, a day's woik, a day's 
travel, from Lat. diurnns daily ; dies = a day ; 
Sp. jornadi t ; Ital. giomata ; Low Lab jomata 
t= a day’s work.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A day’s work or travel. 

"And conveyed tht kinges worthily 
Out of hb toun a journee largely.” 

Chaucer : C. T.. 2,740. 

2. Passage or travel from one place to another. 
M Uproae Sir Ouyon, In bright armour clad. 

Aud to bis purposed Journey him prepared." 

Spenser : F. Q., II. xL x. 

S. Passage through life. 

"We must all have the same journey’s end. If we 
hope to get to heaven, but some may meet with a 
freer road ... In thelrjournrp than others.”— SfifHnp- 
fleet : Sermons, vol. iv.. eer. 3. 

B. Jl/infing : The same as Journey-weight 
( q.v.). 

•journey-bated, a. Fatigued or worn 
ont with a journey. 

" So are the horses of the enemy 
In general, journey-bnted. and brought low.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry /l*., iv. S. 

Journey- weight, s. A term used fn the 
Jfiut for fifteen pounds weight (701 sovereigns) 
of coined gold, or sixty pounds’ weight of 
coined silver (792 crowns, 1,584 half-crowns, 
8,960 shillings, or 7,920 sixpences). 

•journey-work, $. Work performed 
for hire ; work done by the day. 

"There cannot he more tedious and unpleaalng 
Joumey-^cork."— Milton : 0/ Unlicensed Printing. 

Jour'-ney, * Jour-nie, v.i. k t. [Journey, a.] 
A, Intrans. : To travel ; to pass from one 
place to another. 

" We greet not here as man conversing man. 

Met at on oak. o\- jour netting o’er a plain." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiL 168. 

t B, Trans.: To traverse; to travel over 
or through. 

"And, in a palmer's weeds arrayed. 

My hated name and form to shade, 

1 journeyed rnauy ft land.” 

Scott : J larmion, v. 6, 

, Jour’-ney-er, s. [Eng. journey ; -er.] One 
who journeys ; a traveller. 

Jour- nejf - man, s. [Eng, journey; -man.] 
Properly, a workman hired by the day; hut 
now generally applied to any mechanic who 
has served his apprenticeship and learnt his 
trade ; a mechanic. 

" I have thought some of nature's Journeymen had 
made men, and not made them welL'— Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, Hi. 1. 

t Jour’-ney-wom-an, s. [Eng. .fowniey, aod 
tcotnnn.] A woman ‘hired by the day. 

"No Journeyu'omnn sempstress Is half so much a 
•lave as I am.* — Fielding : Miter, L 3. 

J6ust, * Jouste, *Just, * Juste, s. [O. Fr. 

jfusL,, jouste; Fr. jowsf.) [Joust, r.] A tilt- 
ing-matcli ; a mockcon.bat or conflict of peace 
between knights in the middle ages, as a trial 
©f valour. The combatants used blunted 
irpearB, but were still subject to much danger 
from sudden blows on horseback. A joust 
differed from a tournament in that the latter 
was & conflict between many knights, divided 
Into parties, and engaged at the same time ; 
the joust was a separate trial of skill, where 
only one man was opposed to another. 


joust, *Joust-en, ’'just^en, *Just, v.t. 

[O. Fr. jouster (Fr. jouter), from Low Lat. 
juxto — to approach, from Lat. juxta — near, 
close.] 

1. To engage in e joust or tilting-match ; to 
tilt. 

" And all who since, baptized or infidel. 

Jousted iu Aspramout or Montalban.” 

Milton : F. L., L 683. 

2. To jostle, to push. 

jonst’-er, s. (Eng. joust; -er.] One who 
jousts or tilts. 

joust -ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Joust, r.] 

A & B. As pr. par. 6k particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of engaging in a joust. 
J ousting-helmet, s. 

Old Armour: A wide, large helmet, 
made to cover the head and neck, 
and rest upon the shoulders of the 
knight. In jousts and tournaments. 

It was sometimes decorated with 
the orle displaying his colours, and 
hia crest above that. 

* jouysaunce, *. [Jouisance.] 

Jove, *. [Lat. Joins, genit. of Jupiter.] 

L Ordinary Language (chiefly poetical) : 

I, Lit. 6k Roman Antiq. : Jupiter, the chief 
of the Roman divinities. 

* 2. Fig. : The air, the atmosphere. 

II. Technically: 

1, Asfron. ; The plsnet Jupiter. 

* 2. Alchemy: A name applied to the metal 
tin. 

Jovo’s beard, s. 

Dot. : (1) Hydnum Barba Jovis, (2 ) Anthyllis 
Barba Jovis. 

Jove’s fruit, s. 

Bot. : (1) Linder a melisstnifolia, (2) Laurus 
Diospyros. 

jo'-vi-al, * Jo'-vi-all, Jo -vi-an, a. [Lat. 
./Orudis = pertaining to Jove or Jupiter, from 
Joris, genit. c-f Jupiter.] [Jove.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1. An astrological word signifying bom 
under or under the influence of the planet 
Jupiter or Jove. As this was supposed to be 
the most joyful of all the planets, a “jovial” 
person was one of a particularly gay or cheerful 
disposition. [3.] 

"The fixed stars are esteemed martial or Jovial."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours. bk. vi., ch. xiv. 

* 2. Propitious, favourable. 

"The heaveua always joriallfl 

Spotter: F. Q., IT. xlt. 21. 

3. Mirthful, merry, joyous, jolly ; inclined 
to or characterized by mirth or gaiety. 

He had wo jovial generous vices. ' M aca ulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. vi. 

* IL Alchemy: Of or pertaining to the metal 
tin. 

* jo -vi-al-ist, s. & a. [Eng. jovial ; - ist .] 

A. Aj subst. : One of a jovial or merry dis- 
position ; one who leads a jovial or merry life. 

B. As adj.: Festive. ( Davies : Commenda- 
tory Poems, p. 5. ) 

” Let thejo»bihrfjof the world drink wine in bowles, 
and feast themselves without feurc.''— Bishop Ball: 
Satan’s Fiery Hart t Quenched, dec. 3. 

Ja-vi-al-i ty, s. [Eng. jovial; - ity .] The 
quality or state of being jovial; merriment, 
festivity, mirth. 

•Jd -vi-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. joidal; -ire.] To make 
jovial; to make merry or jolly. 

" An activity that jovialized us oiL”— dfod. D' Arbi ay : 
Diary, 1. 364. 

Jd-Vl-al-l^r, adv. [Eng. jovial; -hj] Tn a 
jovial manner ; merrily, gaily ; with joviality. 

" Here’s money got with ease : here spend thut 

Bcaurn. A- Flet. : Spanish Curate, ii. 2. 

Jo- Vl-al-ness, s. [Eng. jovial ; -ness.] The 
qualiiy or state of being jovial ; joviality. 
"Swearing, with snch persons. Is hut a grace and 
lustre to their speech ; lying, but wit’s craft or policy ; 
drunkeuoesa. jorialncss or good fellowship: thus do 
they baptize vice by the uame ©t virtue.”— Bettryt . 
Sermons (1658), p. 32. 

* Jo'-vi-al-ty, $. [Eng. jovial ; - ty .] Joviality, 
jovial ness, merriment. 

” Disturb the sport of their loudest jovialties."— 
Barrow: Sermons, voL iii„ ser. 14. 

Jo' -vi-an, a. [Jovial.] 
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Jo-vi-^en'-trio, a. [Lat. Jovis, genit. of 
Jupiter (q.v.) ; centrum = a centre, aud snff. 
•ic; Ft. jovicentrique.] 

Astron. : Having its centre of attraction on 
the planet Jupiter ; revolving around Jupiter. 
(Used of his satellites.) 

Jd-vin -i-an-ist, s. [From thensme Jovinian 
(see def.) ;‘Eng. suff. -ist.] 

Ch. Hist. (PL): The followers of Jovinian, 
an Italian monk who lived in the fourth ceu- 
tury. He taught that the Virgin Mary ceased 
to he a virgin by bringing forth Jesus; that 
the degrees of future blessedness do not de- 
pend on the merit of our good works; that 
celibacy and the maceration of the body are 
not required. Hia views were condemned at 
Rome and Milan in a.d. 338, and he and other 
persons were excommunicated. Afterwards 
the Emperor Houoriua haoished him to the 
island ot Boa. 


* Jo'-via, s. [Lat., genit. of Jupiter.] Jove, 
Jupiter. [Jove.] 

*Jd’-vy, a. [Eng. Jov(e) ;-y.] Jovial, merry, gay. 

" In those dales, I thought I might be joey." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Wild-Goose Chase, ill. L 

J<S\fc-, v.t. k i. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A Trans. ; To move from side to aide ; to 
toll, as a bell. 

B, Jnfrans. ; To move, to toll, to rock. 

" When his coble Is jouting aw*' in the Firth.’— 
Scoff.” Antiquary, ch. xxvL 

Jow’-a-ree, Jdw'-ar, Jo-ax, Jow'-ar- 

ree/s. [Maliratta.]* 

Bot. : Sorghum vulgare. 

•Jowel, s . [Jewel.] 

Jowk-er y, s. [Jookery.] 

JfS^rl, * Jol, *Jole, *joUc, s. [A corrup- 
tion oichole, chowl, orr/fa?d, itself a corruption 
of an older lorm, chavul or chavel, from A.B. 
ceajl = the jaw.] 

1. The jaw. 

2. The head of a fish. 

” Gives many * dainty bit out of his lusty jowl" 

Drayton : Poly -Oil ton, s. tt. 

3. The cheek. 

IT Cheek by jowl: With the cheeks cloae 
together ; close together. 

*• Sits cheek byjovT, in black, to cheer his heart. 

Like thief wud parsou in a Tyburu-cart." 

Dry den Frologue to Loyal Brother. 

* j<£fal, v.t. [Jowl, $.] To throw, to dash. 

" How the knave jowls it to the ground.' —Shakesp. : 
Oamiet, v. L 

Jdwl’-er, a. [From the thick jowls of the 
animal.] A huntingdog, a bloodhound, a was- 
tin', a dog generally. 

" Jowl er lugs him still 

Through hedges." Dryden : Essay on Satire. 

Jffifrr'-loppcd, a. [Jelloped.] 

* jdvlr'-ter, s. [A corrnpt. of joltcr (q.v.).] 
One who hawks fish about the country on 
horseback ; a fish -hawker. 

" Plenty of fish is vented to the fish-drivers, whom 
we c&Ujourters.”— Carew : Survey of Cornwall, 

J^» *Jole, *Joye, s. [O. Fr. joyc, joie, (Fr. 
joic), from Lat. gaud ia, j)lural oi gaudivm = 
joy ; gaudeo = to rejoice ; Sp. joya ; Port, 
joia; Ital. gioja.] 

1. That emotion or passion produced by any 
happy accident or by the expectation or gain 
of something good, pleasant, or advanta- 
geous ; a feeling of pleasure, gratification, or 
delight; gladness, exultation, exhilaration of 
spirits ; the state of feeling happy ; delight, 
happiness. 

"There la no joy hut calm.” 

Tennyson : Lotos-Eaters, 68. 

2. Gaiety, mirth, merriment, festivity. 

"Such joy made Una, wheu her knight she found." 

Spenser : F. Q , I. iiL 32. 

3. That which causes joy or happiness. 

" Ye fire our glory Rnd^oy."— l Thets. ii. 20. 

• 4. Used as a term of fondness. 

"Now ourjov, 

Although our last, yet oot our least young love. 

What say you ? ” Shakesp. : Lear. L L 

* 5. Used to express kind wishes. 

“Good joy, my lord aud lady." 

S iaketp. : Merchant of I'en fee. Ill 2. 

Joy and gladness lie more internal ; the 
mirth is the more immediate result of ex- 
ternal circumstances. What creates joy and 
gladness is of a permanent nsture; that 
which creates mirth is temporary ; joy is the 


Ate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
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moat vivid sensation in the soul ; gla/lness is 
the same in quality, but inferior in degree ; 
joy .a awakened in the mind by the moat im- 
portant events in life ; gUutness springs up in 
the mind on ordinsry occasions. Joy is de- 
picted on the countenance, or expresses itself 
by vsriouB demonstrations : gladness is a more 
tranquil feeling, which is enjoyed in secret, 
and seeks no outward expression ; mirth dis- 
plays itself in laughter, flinging, and Boise. 
{Crabb: Eng. Synon .) 

Joy bolls, $. pi. Pc8ls of bells rung on 
Joyful or festive occasions. 


Joy Inspiring, 

heart , gladdening. 


Exciting joy in the 


Joy-mlxt, a. Mingled with joy. 

•“But chief Awhile. 0 I lend us from the tomb 
Those lonfi-lost friends for whom In love wetraart, 
Xml fill with ploua n we and Joy-mixt woe the 
heart.” Thornton : Cattle of /ndol ence, I. 47. 


Joy resounding, ft, Resounding with 
the sounds of joyluliiess or mirth. 


“Hence from the bu*jr joy-resounding field*. 
In cheerful error, let u» tread the miae 
Of Autumn, uncoufioed-’' 


*J6^, v.t. & i. 


Thornton : Autumn, 634. 

[JOV, «.] 


A. /nfrrtTis. : To feel Joyful, to rejoice, to 
delight, to feel glad. 


" To Joy At anguish. And dellgbt In hlood 
la what your horrid bosoms never knew." 

Thornton : Autumn, 899. 

B. Transitive : 


1. To make joyful, to gladden, to rejoice, to 
exhilarate. 


"Neither pleasure'* art can joy my spirit*.* 

Shake tp. : Pericles, L 2. 

2. To enjoy ; to delight in possessing. 

" Was ever king, that joy'd an earthly throne 
And could command no more content than I f * 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry 17.. lv. 9. 


*j6^'-ange, s. [O. Fr. joinnt = rejoicing.] 
Joy, g iiety, festivity, mirth, enjoyment. 


" Well were It ao— such ghastly mirth 
Twin Joy nunce ne'er derived It* birth.* 

Byron: Giaour. 

•Joye, v.t. [Joy, *.] 


J^-ful, * Jole-foll, o. [Eng. joy; -fuKt).’] 

1. Full of Joy ; rejoicing, delighted, exult- 
ing, glad. 

"Ho Joyful tongue gave him hi* welcome home." 

Shaketp. : Richard //., v. 2. 

^ It was formerly followed by of before the 
canse of joy. 

2. Making happy ; causing Joy or delight ; 
exhilarating. 

"The joyful tt day tbat euer auune did aee." 

Speruer : Epilhalamlon. 

JtfjF-ful ly, ndv. [Eng. joyful; -ly.] In a 
Joyful manner ; with joy fulness, gladly. 

"And straight next Joyfully the anchor* weighed." 

Daniel : Clcil IVari.bk. V. 

J^-fal-ncss, a. [Eng. joyful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being joyful ; gladness, 
exultation, exhilaration of spirits. 

" 8o iny delight la aH [pjoy/nlnctie. 

la bed*, in bowret, in uvuckets, and In feast*." 

spenter: t\ (J., III. vl. 22. 

j6^-lC88, ft. [E»g. joy; -less.) 

I. Void of joy; feeling no pleasure; aad, 
dispirited, unhappy ; not exhibiting Joy. 

" 1 Hit] joylett look, like soma pale ashy sprlcht, 
8ceiu d ft* ho uow were dying, or now dead." 

P. Fletcher : Purple l it and. vl I. 

H It was formerly followed by of before the 
cause. 


2. Giving no pleasure or Joy ; snd, dispirit- 
ing, saddening. 

" Amid the many ahajie* 

Of ioylttt daylight.” 

Wordsworth : Battkt of the Wye. 

I5ss-ljf, ndv. [Eug. joyless ; -ly.) Inn 
» joyless, sad, or dispirited manner ; without 
joy ; sadly. 


Jtfp' lo99-n6sB, a. [Eng. jMjlen; -new.J The 
quality or state of being joyless. 

** In comparison of thoJnyles<nrn and tho Inglorious 
«*« o* thU world ."— Donne : Devotlont 11625), p. 42 (>. 

JZS^-oiia, n. [O. Fr. joyous, jolous (Fr. joyevx ), 
/ " om Idit. patuZiosM-f, from gaudium = Joy ; 
lttu. gtojoso.) 

L Full of Joy, Joyful, glad, merry, gay. 

" Tho •wain by tho ca»tlo wall. 

Aud they term'd each and all. 

Byron : PH toner of Chilian, xl II. 

U It was formerly followed by of before the 
canse of the Joy. 

2. Causing Joy ; inspiring Jny nr glndncss. 

" k*ch object of tho joyotit tceur around 

Venial ui light inspire*.'* Ilu rton : Eclogue IL 


J^jK-OUS-lJf’, adv . [Eng. joyous; -Zy.] In a 
joyous manner ; Joyfully ; with Joy or glad- 
ness. 


, . . , ... "Our boar of glo* 

Li brief, well spend It jvyouity t " 

Scott : Lord of th* t. K 

J^-OU3-ne8S, j. [Eng. joyous; -n«i] The 
quality or state. of being Joyous ; Joyfulness. 


‘•Let outrftfc'louB joynumn I*» chaunged In to boh 
•ouie mmUicc." — Udal : Jama I v. 


* JtS^'-aome, Q. [Eng. joy ; and fluff, -some.] 
Causing or inspiring joytulncss ; joj fo). 

" Necre to the end of this all joytome prove.” 
Broume; Britannia's Pattoralt, bk. IL, a a. 

Jiib, *Jubbe, [Perhaps & corrupt, of jug 
(q.v.). J A bottle or vchscI for holding liquids ; 
a jug. 

*Ju'-ba, *. [Lat. = a mane.] 

1. Zool. : The mane of a horse or other 
mammal. 

2. Hot. ; A loose panicle, like that of many 
grasses. 

Ju bas'-a, s. pi. [Named after Juba, an an- 
cient king of Numidia.] 

Bot. : A genus of the Palms, tribe Cocoe*, 
and its unarmed sectioD. Jubcea spectabilis 
is tho Coqni Is 
palm of Chili, 
from which a 
sweet ayrup, 
called palm-honey 
is made. 

Ju'-be, s. [Fr., 
from Lst. lmper. 
aing. of jubco = to 
bid.] 

Arch. : Therood- 
loft in a cathedral 
or elmrch, which 
parts the clianrel 
from the choir, jude. 

and which obtains (/Vom Bt. Peter' » Church. 
its name from the Louvain.) 

custom of pro- 
nouncing the words, Jube, Domne, bentdicerc , 
from it in the Roman Catholic service befors 
the lessons, which are also chanted there. 



Ju’ bil ant, ft. [Lat. jubilans, pr. pnr. of ju- 
bilo == to rejoice.] Uttering songs of triumph ; 
exulting ; shouting with joy; expressing jubi- 
lation. 

" While the bright pomp ascended Jubilant .* 

Afilt on : P. L..v IL 664. 

* Ju r bll-ar, ft. [Eng. jubilee); -or.] Per- 
taining to or having the character of a jubilee. 

Ju‘ bil-a te, s. ILat. lmper. pi. of jubilo= to 
rejoice, to sing.] 

1. A name commonly given to the second 
canticle in the evening service of the English 
Church from its commencing words Ijubilate 
Deo. [2.] 

2. The third Sunday after Enster ; so called 
bemuse, in the early church, the service began 
with the words of the Psalm lxiv., Jubilate 
Deo, omnes feme. 

Ju' bil ato, v.i. [Jubilation.] To rqjoico 
greatly, to exult. 

" 'I’hchurnihs were yctfwccndhi'; from our>u6/for/ng 
Up*.'*— De tjulncey: Autob. Sketches, ch. IL 

Ju-bil-a’-tlon, S. [Fr., from Lat. jubilatloncm, 
necus. of jnbilutio, from iubilatus , p,i. par. of 
jubilo = to rejoice, to snout for joy.] Tho 
net of shouting in triumph or for joy ; a re- 
joicing ; n triumph ; exultation. 

"OchI aarciiitril with Jubilation, and the I/ord with 
the round ol the trumpet.''— /J/>. Halt ; Contempt. ; The 
A teen*. on. 

Ju-bil-o6, ‘lu-bo-lyo, *Ju-bl-ly, s. [Fr. 
jubili, from Lat. ju&ihnis = the jubilee, from 
llcb. hv ( yohcl ) = the blast of a trumpet, 
a sliout of Joy.] 

L Ordinary Loaguage : 

1. In the same sense na II. 1. 

2. Any aensnn of great public rejoicing or 
festivity ; any occasion of Joy or reJnMug. 

" It will not whl«i>cr, but t'rochdiii a jutntee to th* 
liilmL*"— South Scrmoni, vol. l., *cr. 1. 

•3. Joy, rejoicing, exultation. (ScoM; Lady 
of the I.nke, vl. 0.) 

4. The llftieth anniversary of Home event of 
public Interest or Importance. Tho JuMleo of 
Queen Victoria, who ascended the tlimno Juno 
20. tS37, was cclobrnlrvl Juno 21, 1SS7. (In 
this soriHe used also mijfctlvoly.) 


II. Technically: 

1. Jewish : Proj^rly the trumpet or horn 
Mown in a certain year, ortho Round it made; 
now used inure generally for tho year itselt 
It occurred every fiftieth year. Seven was a 
sacred number, ami it became yet more ao if 
multiplied by itself (7x7), after which came 
the jubilee. There was to be no tillage or 
harvest that year (Lcvit. xxv. It, 12). Any 
descendant of those among whom Joulma 
partitioned the land who, from poverty, had 
parted with his property, was to receive it 
back (xxv. 13-34 ; xxvii, 10-24) ; and those 
Israelites who were the slaves of their brethren, 
or of foreigners resident within the land, were 
to go free (xxv. 39-64). The Jubilee seems 
to be alluded to In F.zek. xlvi. 17; Isa. IxL 
1, 2 ; Noh. v. 1-19; cf. also Num. xxxvi. 4, 
6, 7 ; 1 Kings xxi. 1-4); hut no historic de- 
scription, in the lliblc or elsewhere, ofs jubilee 
actually kept in a particular year has descended 
to our times. 

" It Minll b« a jrerc of Jubelye vnto you.” — Leriiicut 
xxv. (1561.) 

2. Roman Catholic: A feast first Instituted 
In A.r>. 1300 by Bon i fa co VIII., who proposed 
tbat it should bo celebrated at the commence- 
ment nf each succeeding century; Clement 
VT. enacted that it should recur everv fifty 
years, and Urban VI., in 13t>9. that it should 
be every thirty-three years. Pnul 1 1. reduced 
the period to a quarter of a century, and since 
his tune there has been no alteration. A pil- 
grimage to Rome was the original condition 
of obtaining the indulgence promulgated at 
a jubilee, but latterly this has been commuted. 
There was no jubilee in 1S00, the Holy See 
being vacant. 

" Now evrry tweoty.flfth pear la a year otJubOce.”-^ 
Jortln: On Lccletnutical History. 

•Ju bi ter, s. [Jupiter.] 

Jft'-bu-la, a. [Dimin. of Juba (q v.).] 

Dot. : A synonym for Frullanm and the 
typical genus ol the family Jubulidw (q.v.). 

Jn-buT r dao, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. jubul(a); lAL 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idtr.] 

Bot. : A family of Jungermanneae. 

• Ju-cun*-di-ty, s. [^t. juoitirfihM, from 
jncundus - pleasant.] Pleasantness; sgroe- 
ubleness. 

“Tli« new or unexpected jueundttiet will bare ac- 
tivity enough to excite the earthiest *oul.”— Brvwne. 
Vulgar Errourt, bk. vil., ch. xvL 

jfi da' io, *ju da' io nl, q. (lat. jiirfoieiji, 
from JadoQ.J Pertaining or reluting to the 
J ews, 

"For that which properly discriminate* the Chrla- 
tlftu leMglon from tlie natural otjud ucal. I* the bold- 
ing of Ciirlat ■ deity ."— Bout h : Sermons, voL lx., itr. 1 

J^-da’-Jo-al-ly, adv. [Eng. jttdaicnl; -ly,] 
After the nmnner of the Jews. 

■'rvictor BUhop of Rome] excommunicated both 
him and all the Aslan cbiirLlie*. for celdmitlnp: their 
EjvIxt j udatcaU y."— Hilton . Of Prelahcut Epueo/.acy. 

JU’-dn lgm, a [Fr. judu \sme ; from Lat, /uda- 
isHii/s, fiom Judccus — a jew.] 

L Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. The religious doctrines and rites of the 
Jews, nccording to the law of Moses. 

" Whllo we detest Judaism we know ouroelve* com- 
manded hv 8t i'aul, lCoin. a I., to iruj- ct ti.eJeaa 
and by all mean* to endeavour thslt cvuwiaiou.”— 
J UUon : O bt. on Art. of Pence ««fA f he Iruh. 

2. Conformity to Jewish rites and car*- 
monies. 

II. Religion : One of tho most Important 
faiths of tho world, which Christians, ns wvll 
os Jews, consider to have been revealed by 
God. 

(1) Ancient Judaism: Tho cnrllrst form of 
the Jewish faith was pnti iaiclial (q.v). Oo 
tho night t*f the lsruelitisl) denarturo from 
Egypt an esse u tin I pnrt of Judaism, In ita 
flci'oinl or nmro duvelope<l form, won l*egun 
by iho institution of the p^stucr (Kxod. xil. 
Xiii ). At tsiniil two tabteH of Htone wcie given 
containing llio ten coininandnient*. Mubso- 
quently there w»s re von led to Mo sea. to l>o by 
him comnmnlmlcd to the |K<ople, n complicated 
HVKtein of cerenitminl oI>m rvancea, lnters|H*rsed 
with Judieiul rnactiuciita. A Hplcmlid talx?p* 
limde — Le., n tent on n divine uunUI, was 
erected ns the habitation of Jehovah, in tho 
Journeying* through tho wilderness, to be In 
duo time followed by n temple, when the )>rnplo 
wore |>ermniietit]y act! led. A hereditary priest- 
hood wnn emiaeenited, and a theocratic form 
of government ninintnined, the supremo civil 
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ruler, whether lawgiver, military leader, judge, 
or king, being regarded as the vicegerent of 
God. Ancient Judaism was the precursor of 
Christianity and the germ from which it 
sprang ; and Christians generally believe 
that all the ceremonies, sacred personages, 
Ac., of the older economy were types and 
shadows of the life and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ (Heb. ix., x., Ac.). Colenso, in common 
with some rationalistic writers, believes that 
what he terms the Levitical or Later legisla- 
tion was never really put in force till after 
the Babylonish Captivity. 

(2) Modern Judaism : After the Jews lost 
their independence, and especially after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the judicial regula- 
tions of the Mosaic law ceased to be observed. 
Tradition also pained increased authority, and 
in the latter half nf the fourth century arose 
the Jerusalem, and in the sixth the Babylonian 
Talmud, containing the rules, constitutions, 
precepts, and interpretations intended to sup- 
plement those of the Old Testament. Notwith- 
standing these and other changes, modem 
Judaism still bears very considerable resem- 
blance to the ancient type of the faith. 

j6’-da-ist, s. [Eng. Judaism); -ist] An ad- 
herent of Judaism (q.v. ). 

ju-da^ist-fc, n. [Eng. jndaist ; -ie.] Of or 
belonging to Judaism ; Judaical. 

ju-da-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. judais(e); - ation .] 
The act of juduumg. 

Jfi'da-ize, r.t. A i. [Fr. jvdaizer; Prov. jy- 
dayzar, judaigar ; Sp. judaizar ; Port j«- 
daisar ; Ttal. giudaizzare, from Lat. judaizo.) 

A. Trans. ; To impose Jewish observances 
npon Gentile Christians. 

•* Blundering upon the dangerous and eiispectful 
transmit ii is of trie nnoat.nto Aquil.o, the heretical 
Theodotlmi, the indnfx'il Symmachus." — Milton Of 
Ecfurtnatton in England, bk. 1. 

B. Infra ns. : To practise Jewish obser- 
vances or hold and teach Jewish opinions. 

•’They were doctors who tnirrht thoobser. 

vatiini nf the Mosaic law. as necessary to Cliristians." 
Dp. Hall: Works, voL i., ser. 13. 

Ju -da-iz-cr, 5. (Eng. juculiz(c) ; -er.) 

Ch. Hist. ( PI .); Christians of Jewish descent, 
who sought to impose upon the Gentle con- 
verts the heavy burden of the Mosaic ritual. 

Ju-das, 8. [Gr. ’loviag (fottdas), from Heb. 
HTirr ( = J mlali ; thus the Judas of 
the New Testament is the Judah of the Old.] 

1. Scrip. : The name of several persons men- 

tioned in the New Testament. (1) Judah, the 
son of Jacob (Matt. i. 2, 3). (2) Judas (not 
Iscariot) one of the apostles (Luke vi. Id; 
John xiv. 22; Aets i. V\ Ac.). (3) Judns 

Iscariot— t.c., probably Judas of Kerioth in 
Judah (Joshua xv. 25: Matt. x. 4, Ac.). 
(4) Judas of Galilee, leader of a revolt (Acts 
v. 37). (3) Judas, snr named Barsabos (Aets 
xv. 22). (0) The writer of the Book of Jude 
(Jude 1). 

The compounds are from No. (3). 

2. Fig. : A treacherous person ; a traitor. 

3. The same as Judas-hole (q.v.). 

Judas - coloured, a. Red, reddish; 
from a tradition that the traitor Judas had 
red hair. 

*■ With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair" 
Iirydetx: Character tf Tot non. 

Judas-ear, s. 

Bot. : A uricula Judas (q.v.). 

* Judas-hole, s. A small hole cat In a 
door, &a., to enable a person to sea into the 
room without being himself seen. 

Judas-tree, s. 

Bot. : The genus Cercis. 

* Ju'-das-ljf, adi>. [Eng. Judas; dij.] Trea- 
cherously. a* Judns betrayed our Lord, 

William Tyndall was Judnslg betrayed by an Eng- 
Usbeuiau.'*— Tyndall : Works, j>. 42J. 

Jud -coelt, jud-doclt, s. [Cf. Wei. giach 
= a snipe.] 

Omith. : Callinago Gallinula, the jack-snipe. 

Jfi.de, i. [The English form nf Gr. TovSas 
(/oudeus).] (For del*., see ^.) [Judas.] 

The General Epistle of Jude: 

New Test. Cnnnn: A short epistle penned by 
Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ nnd brother 
of James. The James was probably ‘'the 
brother of the Lord/* who may or may not 


have been identical with the apostle James, the 
aon of Alplueus. So much nf Jude's epistle 
is like 2 Peter, that portions of the one 
seem to have heen transcribed ln»m the other. 
There is a slight probability in favour of the 
view that 2 Peter was the original and Jiule 
the copy. (Cf. 2 Peter ii. 4, 6. 10, 11, 15. Ac., 
with Jude 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, Ac.) It is believed 
that Jude quotes an apocryphal work, the 
Booh of Enoch (verses 14, 15), and, according 
to Origen, another, The Assumption of Moses 
(verso 9). Jude is not in the Pesehito or 
ancient Syriac version ; but it is in the Mura- 
torian fragment, about a.d. 170, and in the 
Old Latin version ; it is referred to also by 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Jerome. Eusebius placed it among his Anti- 
logoumena, but the Council of Laodieea, about 

A.n. 300. nnd that of Hippo, a.d. 3y3, finally, 
fixed it in the canon. 

Ju-de'-an, a. A s. [Lat. Judccus , from 
Judaxi.] 

A. .4s odj. : Of or pertaining to Judaea. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Jud:ea. 

judge, * juge. s. [Fr. juge, from Lat. jvdieem, 
nccus. of judex = a judge; Sp. juez; Port. 
juiz; If al. giudice.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. A civil officer invested with power to 
hear and determine causes, civil or criminal, 
and to administer justice in courts held for 
that purpose. 

" Judies ought to remember. that their office is jus 
dlcrr-e, a nil not jus tlare ; to Inter iiret law. ami not to 
make law, or give law." — Dacon : Essays; 0/ J adieu- 
turc. 

2. A person authorized or empowered in 
any way to decide a dispute or quarrcL 

"Who made the© a judge over us? " — Exodus 1L 14. 

3. A person appointed to decide in a trial of 
skill between two or more parties. 

r And now by this, their least all Wing ended. 

The jtrdivt which thereto selected were^ 

lutu the Martian Held odowne descended. ' 

Spenser : f V-, IV. v. 6. 

4. One who has power to determine the des- 
tiny of men. 

••Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?”— 
Gencsa xviii. 25. 

5. One who has skill, science, or experience 
sufficient to decide upon the merits, value, or 
quality of anything ; a connoisseur ; a critic. 

"A perfecty'mfye will read each piece of wit. 

With the same spirit that Its author writ." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 233. 

IL Technically : 

1. Modern Law: In the Vnited States the 
Judges of the Supremo Court are appointed by 
the President with the consent of the Semite. 
In the courts of tho several states they nro 
either appointed by the governor, elected by 
the legislature, or elected directly by popular 
suffrage. Tho l.ed named is tho method pur- 
sued in most of the newer stall's and in soiuo 
of tho older ones which have recently changed 
thor constitutions. A Judge is not liable in a 
civil suit brought fur nets performed as part 
of his official "duty, but may bo impeached 
for any high crime or misdemeanor. In Ihe 
judgeships of Great Britain rules not unlike 
those above named exist, all the (superior judges 
beiug appointed by the Cron n. 

2. Jewish Hist. (PL): Certain remarkable 
individuals raised up in Israel after the death 
of Joshua and prior to the establishment of 
the Jewish monarchy. At that time there 
was little unity among the tribes, each of 
which, like a Scottish Highland clan, looked 
up to its own individual chief, and not often 
to any higher human authority. Some judges 
owed their power to having been the first to 
rise against foreign oppression, which they 
overthrew ; others discharged only peaceful 
functions. All acted in the Jewish theocracy 
as vicegerents of Jehovah. Tho series of 
events, oftener than once repeated, was first, 
that the people were seduced into idolatry; 
next, that ns a punishment for lliis, they were 
conquered, and placed under the y>»l;c of a 
foreign oppressor ; then a judge arose who 
under God set them free, mid the land had rest 
■normally for forty years. The Hebrew namo 
Shophetim sometimes means princes as well as 
judges. The functions nf the judge in some re- 
speetsvesembied thereof aRoman dictator, and 
in others those of a Muhammadan Mnlidi. St. 
Paul considered the rule of the judges to have 
continued 450 years (Acts xiii. 20). A date 
apparenily inconsistent with this (1 Kings vi. 1) 
is believed to beau erroneous reading. 


% The Book of Judges : 

Old Test. Canon: The seventh book In ordeJ 
of the Old Testament. 11 was named Judge! 
because at the period to which it refers Israel 
was ruled by men of that designation. [IT. j 
It consists of five seclions: u first introduc- 
tion (i.-ii. 5), a second one (ii. 6— iii. 6), the 
main portion or consecutive narrative (iii. 7- 
x\i. 31), the first appendix (xvii.-xviii.), ami 
the second one (xix.-xxi.). Two authors 
seem to have been at work upon it, each fall- 
ing hack upon ancient documents. The first 
wrote i.-iii. 6, xvii.-xxi., ami the second 
iii. 7-xvi. 31. The first- mentioned writer 
never alludes to judges ; it is he who uses the 
expression “ in those days there was no king 
in Israel” (xvii. G, xviii. 1, xix. L, xxi. 25), 
implying that lie did not write till kings hml 
been appointed. If the “captivity of the 
land M (xviii. 30) be the Assyrian or even tho 
Babylonish captivity the book is a late one, 
though the Aramnisms in it are but few. It 
lias been always accepted as canonical. In 
the New Testament it is referred to in Acts 
xiii. 20 and Heb. xi. 32. 

% Judge is the general term ; umpire, arbi- 
ter, and arbitrator arc only species of the 
judge. The judge determines in all matters 
disputed or undisputed ; ho pronounces what 
is law for the present, as well as what will be 
law ; the umpire and arbiter are only judges in 
particular cases that admit of dispute, 
judge-advocate, s. [Advocate.] 

judge, * jugen, v.i. A t. [Fr. juger; Sp. 
juzyar; Fort, julgar; Ital. giudieme, from 
Lat. judica , from judex (genit. judtcu) = a 
judge (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To hear and determine upon a case ; to 
give sentence ; to act as a judge. 

"Y<* Judge not for iunn, but for the Lord, wbo lr 
wltb y.<u iu the Jiulgujcut."— 2 Chronicles xix 6. 

2. To form or give an opinion ; to come to a 
conclusion by comparison and consideration 
of facts, ideas, and propositions. 

*• Tims jutlged, as Is tbeir wont, th© crowd. 

Till muriour rose to cl.imoUis luud." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. t. 14. 

3. To discern, tn distinguish. 

“flow doth OihI know? Cxn he judge through th* 
dark cloud dob xxil. 13. 

4. To assume the right to pass judgment 
upon any matter ; to sit in judgment. 

*• Forbear t o judge, for we are sinner* nil." 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry 17.. UL 8. 

B. Transiriue : 

1. To hear ami determine by authority, as a 
case before a court or a controversy between 
two parties ; lo decide judicially. 

2. To try judicially; to examine and paso 
sentence upon. 

*• H© yt reluscth me. & recenueth not my word«v, 
bath one that judgeth him ,’*— ‘John xli. jliil.l 

3. To assume tho right to pas9 judgment 
upon ; to sit in judgment upon. 

*• Judge not, that ye be liut Judged."— Mat l . vilL i. 

* 4. To act as chief magistrate over ; to rule. 

"And he [Eli] bad Judged Israel forty jeanx"— 1 
Samuel, tv. 18. 

5. To examine and decide upon the merits, 
qualities, or excellence of. 

“ Challrnging human scrutiny, and proved 
Then skilful must when most fccwrelyyudj'cd." 

Cotrjjer: Task, v. 869. 

6. To esteem, to consider, to reckon. 

*• If ye have judged me to l>e faithful to the Lori* 
-Hc.’i xvi. 15. 

7. To form an opinion upon. 

"The safetv and firmness of my frame of poverty 
ment may l«e hestyiu/'/cd by tho rules of aiclntcctarcL - 
—S*r IP. Templo: Origin & Suture tf CovemmenL 

jud|e'-meut, «. [Judgment.] 

judg'-cr, s. [Eng. judg(e) ; -er.] One whe 
judges ; one who passes sentence; a judge- 

"They . . . are ill judqers of what they h» v « aerf 
well eXiuniaei'-— .- of Bodies, cb. xiii. 

jud^e'-ship, s. [Eng .judge; -ship.] TU 

olhee or position of a judge. 

j ud jf- mg, pr. par . , o. , A s. [ J udge, vJ] 

A. As pr. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Determining or deciding upon casesu 

2. Discerning, discriminating. 

“ A judging sight doth soon distinguish either." 

Bruy ton : Matilda to Mng John. 

C. As suost. : The act of determining uper 
cases or controversies. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, oub, oiiro, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = 6 ; oy = a. an = kw. 


* J ."ff - ine-ly, adv. (E„g. judging • 
(j/won.) # mauucr of 8 ju0 ‘ !ei 

Jfidg j-mcnt, jndeo-ment, • Juge-mcnt. 

8 ' fir. jngement; Jtal. giud txametao.] 

I* Ordinary language ; 

iniif?? 18 a r{, of j utJ ®‘! , » : tlie a<1 mi lustration of 
justice and the awarding of sentences. 

“A Dtuilel Cfiiuo V>.fusf'rmmt " 
o Tn Merchant <f Venice Jv. I. 

V r0C< ' fiS of . tl,e "'*"»! *» ascer- 
taining the tmth by comparison of ideas, facts 
©r prepositions. * ’ 

Locf,e. Human C uUersiunding, bk. II., clr. **J. 

3. The examination of the relationship be- 
tween one proposition and another. P 

of .i»Jgins wisely, truly, or 
«use y * dw(iernnieilt * discrimination, good 

5 Tire faculty of the mind by which we ns* 
cer am tire relation of terms arid propositions 
by the comparison of ideas. Us 

” the wil1 man, his Judgment blind 

l-voieiu lino ice persecutes. mid llo »e betnn* " 
ordeworth ; Hhitr Doe of /tyUionr. (lntrod.) 

• t resu 1 of , tl, c comparison of the rela- 
'V uns ' 0r i tI,e C0I » pJ* risen of facts and 
arguments : a determination of the iniml 
foi med from such comparison. 

; n notion; a manner of 
Shef. ° ab, ’ Ut ll,iyt,,,n ° ; award, estimate, 

” Slj e b* my judgment was as fair as you." 

^ ,>,Uc 'D- • Two Gentlemen vf »'« ronn, lv. 4 

8. Discretion, prudence, foresight, sagacity. 

9. in the same sense os II. l. 


J udgmgly— j udiciaiiy 


psssss^jfisas 

n,an!®;,™t. J ' ,UiCiary taw8 8 «**• ■ • »»• 
^ J hc rigIlt ° r l’ ovver of passing sentence. 

be fll «. forgive me. Owl: 

bar Judgment goly doth IkI 0 „ k £ thc< ?'. 

Hhaketp. .• u Henry IV., |Jf. 2 

^^'.,3?;^ 3 ,ninis,,nra>t 

II. Technically: 

A se,, tence pronounced hy ajudgo 
or court in any case, civil or criminal. 8 

whieh are the objects nfnpprelicnslon. whether 

thiv P i' X ° r n ?. <,,ni ' ,ex * n,, d pninouncEng that 
the> agree or disagree with each other, or tint 
one of them belongs or docs not belong to l c 
other. Judgment is therefore nflirmative w 
h *“*••• a " *«*■£ 

8S , I t a° fQcuIt y by which the particular lu 
conceived aa contained under the universal." 

4. .Scripfare; 

(1) Singular: 

(a) The sentence of ajadgo. 

(ft) Justice (Isaiah xxxiii. 5), 

(e) The punishment which justice Inflict? ■ 
jyenally, a calamity sent hy Go.l as a pcmil 

<&xii°%“''TrE l of n, ' ti ; :,ial " r ,,Ui " «"> 

IMOU. XU. 12 , 2 Chron. xx. 6, xxii. 6). 

cfth/V T . 1,C r, , vn an< ! c riminal ennetments 
of the .Mosaic coile, os disLiii'mishcl fmm o,., 
ff™"W “'"1 tlie moral bws ( S,.d i 
1'salm cxix. 7, 13, 20, 30, 43, 02, &e.) ' 

^ The judgment Is that faculty which ena- 
bles a person to distinguish right and wron- 
In general ; dujcrction and yj'udence servo the 

&£y£ 

question or variation ; the (/S od/n. 
wording to circumstances, nnd is if- own mi * 

Tl.o judgnuM determine* u tl , c mco '.f 
wli-t 1* good , elm discretion >Zm 'ZZ^ 


puatxls against error or direct mistakes* ;♦ 
c .oo ata uliat IS iK-urest t., the “i i, 
judgment requires knowledge ami actual ex? 

consillerati in ?* SCTeti l on re( l u ‘«s rellcction and 
coimi.kralimi prudence looks only to the 

ft tT . ev r Wl, V' h n,av result from tho thin- • 
of 0rc ’ 18111 o mode oracconij»aninieut 

f tnscrrfion ; we must have prudence when we 
>avc discretion, but we may haTpS„« 
'here theie is no occasion for dLcnhan 
Those w l io have tho conduct or direi Lion of 
others require discretion ; those who have the 
m = ,,ot or their own concern,^ 3 

II Judgment of Cod: A term nr.r.im,? 
several of the old forma of trial by ordeal L 
shares, Walkmg u P ori r ^-bot plough- 

* judement-cap, 5 . (Black-cai*.) 
Judgment-creditor, s . 

•*, 01,0 to Whom a Court of Law has 

awarded a certain stun of nmneyas dama-cs 

&e - VWW* by tho other party in the (S ’ 

jndsment^day, 9. 

1, Theol. ; Tlie day on which God shall 
/ he wo r! d 0 h y lhc Instnimentality of 
Jesus ( Acts xm. 31), meting out rewards and 

Jxv' "?h jU f ti ? nuy reqnire 

xw. 31-40). Hie fallen angels, ns well as 

2 Cor.'v. lO) C Jl,dg< ‘ d (Jude U; Roni - xiv. 10 ; 

♦1 1 ^ len a thousand years from 

the birth of Christ were almost completed it, 
was generally bebeved that the jm " , en t d ,* 
was at hand, and every incant Vaf Xitd 
to conciliate the Church nml gain thefivour 
«f *ts Divine Lord. Among other stem 
ndopted was to lmnd over estates as n. 
longer needed to the ecclesiastical authori 
ties, tho reason assigned being thus expressed 
Appropinquate mmidi termino " (th Q clJ d 

n t J/-'5‘ or1,1 J' eins band), (hosheim. • 

CL liud., cent, x., pt ii.. eh. iit., § 3, & not^.j 

Judgment Uebt, s. J ' armlm - TL '*• 
law : A debt secured to the creditor l.v a 
Judge 8 order, nnd in respect of which he can 
At anytime attach the debtor’s goods am 
chattels. Soch debts have the profTrence of 

JS85J?ulbu. *“ co "" ,ared " itl ‘ 

Judgment-debtor, s. 

law: One adjudged to owe to the nnrtv 
opposing him in the Court, a certain ainoun{ 

01 damages or of other money ™iounl 

J udgment-haU, s. 

1. law: A hall where courts are held. 

2. Scripture ; 

(l)The Homan Pnotorium at Jcruaalom tho 
residence of Pilate (Jolm xviii. -s, 33; ™^% 

(ahILIlL 1 , 0 UeroU ' 8 1,8laco 81 <> “ re > 

la:;** 1 J»«l8>ncoi for the r PU y 
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Chided. jUd8 ®* ) 'orcaa b^jui^S 

* f“,'- d f c - i -tive, a. (Lat. JudimUma, fmn, 

C aSJt *"• par - ° f Uavto * Vow« 

* l“': d,C ( ' a . t6r -^ 0- * »• (Ixit. jwiimloHu* 

irom j ud icat us, pa. par. of jndico.] * 

tr£'^ S nf lJ ,:L° {0r P erLai,li,, -totheadminis- 
tran m of justice; dispensing justice ; ner- 
taimng to the passing oi judgment. 1 

*c,ci,ce. I., eft. \\ J * ^ Uatt: c “***<tfCon- 

B. ^ls Substantive .* 

b A court of justice. 

u'.nVr V ^ -r* -**> 

TJojh liMlike, * ' _ Milton . Answer to 

^ distribution or mtministration of 

bl» .judimtum; ltal. gtudicafura.] * * * 

1. A court of justice ; a judicatory 

justice. 10 d,stributl0B Qr a<l ministration of 

- - 

3. The judicial body. 

* 4. Legality, lawfulness. (Milton.) 
or jud-e* 0 exte,,tof thu Jurisdiction of a court 

^;Lt ii7,rC T C°urt of Jiulicature : (SUPRKiiK 
Court of Judicature). 

Ju di -clal (cial as shal), a. & ». ro Fr 

judicial. Iron. Lat. judtemi* = pertoioinV to 
ouirts of law ; judicium = a trial, judgment] 

A. As adjective: 

V.I Rcrtaini,1 o to or connected with courts 
of Justice, or the administration of justice 

2. Used or employed in a court of justice 
-5-S” 1 *“ J-dicial pro. 

eirtSSSS ,r0m - ism,ed or “•«« "f * 

cres. -Hucauluy . HltL Ang., cIljl 

J’ 1 " nao punishment or injudgmeat: 
as, njiinlicml punishment. 

» E e n ^ CUd , ° T , established bj B UltuU) Of 
coustitutionul authority. 

4 G. Judicious. (Ben Joneon.) 

Justmc . A> " lh “ '' Tlie 8ct of a '* ministering 


Judgment - proof, 

fearless ol juinishment. 

"The reyrobAUU ncti p* 

Cote per Table Talk, 459. 

Jndffmcnt-scat, «. Tim scat or bench 
UiilunaT ° U Cl ‘ U ‘° Ju ' lE ^ 811 i 8 com. « 

Judgment-summons, $, 

a.S;//,,!’^"? , l,y a j“Jement.crediMr 
against a judgment-debtor upon on uusutiHlk J 
JnUguieiit to obtain the committal of the Jnd *- 
mviiUlcbtor in dclault of tlie imyineutof u?,. 

«cdin* C »J t fi ebt * .^bo jurtsdictimi in tlieso pro- 
<x ci lings, fonnerly vested in the High Court 
Is now exercised in the Bankruptcy Court. " 

’ 2nd |K!r ' “° K - ln,|,or - of 
g-'SS'ft zt, 

xi!n i y ’». b ' C8 "’ i / w,mla of ,h<> bitn.it <p, 
>lne 1. 2). are Judxca me. l>eu a( Jnd«o mi, o 

VnT j)" la'anM 01 ". 0 . r, '." r : '■ ",‘ l8 I""' 1 " 1 (*lil In 

toZxsr * t]i,Me ,,,r t ' ,< ’ 


*J Judicial Committer of the Prim, Cmmrii . 

A court composed of the' Lnrf l 5 S.leSTtti 

( e nnJ Ccrtain n,t?,,1 bers of the 
J-nghsli lYivy Council, «ho hold nonit* judlchd 

date, four ndditiuuul jmlgcs wen* appointed. 

Judicial acts, *. ; 4 . 

baa'.- Acts declaring that certain acts shall 
bo valid only if dona by two magistrates. 
(Opposed to imnisterial acLs, for wm,di mlo 
ol tno two imigist rates will sutllre.) ((Hiarto*.) 

JnOicinl-nstrology, ». (Asthoukjt.I 
Judicial fao tor, s. 

fa( ' t,,r or R'bninistrntor an- 
poln td by the Court of Sevsiori on mwcM 

PX'l . , ! til,n ?. '7 a rase wlirro • 

b a ‘l iu " , !}! ,,ul ft «cttlcinrnt. |ra,h,g 

hm thildicn In i*uj lllailty.or w heron ix.rty has 
become incapable c^f managing hisownllLra 

Judicial separation,*. IS nr a ratio*.] 
C / aI f ^ CiaI ns 8,1 <uiv. lEng 

C ro tiVf'' 1 *** n Ju,| h , lat nuuiur ; accord-' 
nig to the fonns of justice. 

'-el... -Mob "T 


twftl K % -TN — - I Cli. » lv i. i 
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j udiciary — j uglans 


jft-dl'-ei-a-ry (e as sh), a. & s. [Fr. judi - 
ciare, from Lat . j ud Lciari us. ] 

A As adj. : Of or pertaining to courts of 
judicature ; judicial. 

••But to lay such a censure no a clergyman, as a sus- 
pension, without prouf. ill njudicwrv pnxeediug. w.ia 
contrary both to law ami justice. '— Burnet : Hist. Oini 
lime |ail. 16361. 

t B. As snbst. : That branch of the govern- 
ment which is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of justice, in cases civil or criminal ; 
the system* of courts of justice in a country ; 
the judges collectively. 

K Judiciartf Act .* A Congressional Act of Sep- 
tember 27, 17*9, establishing the Federal Courts 
of the Fnited Stales. 

jft dT- clous, a. [Fr. judicievx , from Lat. 

* jui/ictosws, from judictim = judgment.] 

* j. of or pertaining to a court or the ad- 
ministration of justice ; judicial. 

" His last offences 
Shall have^'ntiicious hearing *' 

•S haketp. : Coriolanut. v. «. 

2. Acting according to sound judgment; 
prudent, sagacious, clear-headed, discreet. 

"But the judu-iout are always a minority; and 
scarcely auybody was theu i martial .'— Macaulay ; 
But. Enff., ch. lx. 

3. Arising from or in accordance with sound 
judgment; founded on reason or judgment; 
well calculated to secure the best result ; 
prudent, well-advised. 

"The Prince (William I.] was rather made to sur- 
mount all dangers he encountered by brave actions 
and judteiout councils, than either to Invite or anti- 
pate his misfortunes by distrust and vain apprehen- 
sions .' — Sir Temple : lntrotL to the Uutory of Eng. 

land. 

jfl-dl'-clous-ly, adv. (Eng. judicious ; dy.) 
In a judicious manner; widely, prudently; 
with good judgment or discretion ; discreetly. 

"See how judiciously he baa picked out those that 
are uifist proper. - * — AdUUon; Essay on Virgil' t Georges. 

Ju-di eious-ness, s. [Eng. judicious; 
-ucss. ] The quality or state of being judicious ; 
eound judgment or discretion ; good sense. 

"Under this head we must place an easiness to re- 
ceive reliques ; the examination of which requires, in 
due pioportiou, judiciousnett and precaution.' - — 
Jurtln ' Remarks on Ecclet. Uutory. 

Ju-dlth, s. [Or. ’Iov5i0 ( Ioudith ), ’lovSeifl 
(/oudcifA), 'lov6i)9 ( Ioudith ), from Hebrew 
rrnrr (Yehudith)= (1) gen. a Jewess, (2) spec, 
the wife of Esau (Gen. xxvi. 34).] 

Apocrypha: The fourth of the apocryphal 
books. The narrative opens with the " twelfth 
year of the icign of Nabuchoduosor, who 
reigned in N i neve, the great city.” That po- 
tentate, finding his armies thwarted in their 
progress to the west, resolved to take signal 
vengeance. 11 is chief opponents were the 
Israelites, who fortified themselves in Betli- 
ulia. While Holofernes, his general, was be- 
eieging this stronghold, the heroine of the 
book, Judith, the beautiful widow of Manasscs, 
went forth to the Assyrians, pretending that 
she had deserted her people. She fascinated 
Holofernes, who after a time took her to his 
tent, where, as lie was lying drunk, she cut 
off his head, escaping back with it to the fort 
at Betlmlia. On the loss of their leader the 
Assyrians fled, the Israelites pursuing ana 
inflicting on them gi eat slaughter. The book 
apparently professes to have been penoed just 
after the events recorded (xiv. 10); but the 
earliest known historic testimony to its 
existence is by Clement of Rome ( Ep . i. 55), 
though it probably existed ns early ns 175 to 
100 b.c. The ablest critics consider it a fic- 
tion rather than a genuine history. 

Ju'-dy, s. [From Judas the traitor, Lnt. Jvdei 
(Jews), or pns-dbly a dimim. of the female 
name Judith (?).'* The female figure in a 
Punch and Judy show. (Punch ano Judy.) 

•Juf-fcr, [Etym. doubtful.) 

Curp. : An old name for a piece of timber 
four or five inches square. 

fug (D, * jugge, s. [Etym. doubtful. Ac- 
cording to Wedgwood, connected with "Jug 
or Judge, formeily a familiar equivalent of 
Joan or Jenny," as in Cotgrave, " Jehanuette, 
Jug or Jinny.” So Jack and Jill were also 
used for the names of drinking vessels.) 

1. A variously-shaped vessel of earthenware, 
metal, or wood, usually provided with a 
handle and ear, ami used for holding and 
carrying liquors ; a pitcher, a ewer. 

" You'd mil upon the hostess of the house, 
Bet-nine she Donpht stone jug* " 

Shaketp : Turning of the Shrew. (Introd.) 


2. A prison, a lock-np. Generally called a 
stone-jug. (Slang.) 

Jiig (2), s. [Probahly onomatopoetic.) A 
word used to represent the note of the uight- 
ingale. 

" Her jug. Jug, jug. In grlefe. hod such * grace." 

Gatcoxgne : Com play ut of Hhylomene. 

jug(l), v.t. [Juo (1), S.) 

1. To put into and cook in a jug : as, To jug 
a hare. 

2. To commit to prison, to lock up. (SJaug.) 

jug (2), v.i. [Etvm. doubtful ; cf. lcel. hjuka 
= to nurse, to cherish.) To nestle together ; 
to collect, as partridges iu a covey. 

ju-ga^ s. pi. IJuoum.) 

ju'-gal, a. (Lat. jugalis = pertaining to a 
yoke ; jugum — a yoke.) 

* 1. Onl. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a yoke, 
or to matrimony. 

2. Anat. : Of or near the cheek-bone ; zygo- 
matic. 

jugal-hone, s. 

Comp. Anat. : A bone of the face correspond- 
ing to the human os malce or cheek-bone, and 
forming part of the zygoma. (Huxley.) 

ju-ga’-ta, s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. of jugatus = 
yoked, coupled (capita = heads, being under- 
stood).] 

A inn is. ; Two heads represented on a medal 
or coin side by side or joining each other. 

ju -gate, a. (Lat. jugatus , pa. pa. of jvge = 
to join.) 

Lot. : Coupled together. Used of the oppo- 
site leaflets iu a pinnate or other compouud 
leaf. Often in compos., as b [jugate. 

* Juge, s. [Judge.) 

Jug'-ger-naut, Jug'-ger-nath, Jag'-^.n- 
nath, Jag'-nath, s. [Sansc., &c. = the 
Lord of the world.) 

1. Hind. Myth,. : One of the 1,000 namea of 
Vishnoo, the second god of the iimdou triad. 
Juggernaut is Ykhnoo, specially in his eighth 
incarnation, Krishna. 'Ihe great seat of his 
worship is at Puri, in Orissa, where he is 
associated with his brother Balbhadra, Baldeu, 
or Balaram, and their sister fcabhadra. The 
idols have no legs, and only stumps of arms ; 
the lmads and eyes are very large. The two 
brothers have anus projecting horizontally 
from the ears. They aie wooden busts of 
about six feet high. Balaram is painted 
white, Juggernaut black, and fcnbhadm yel- 
low. Juggernaut's car is forty-three and a 
half feet high. It has sixteen wheels, each 
six and a half feet in diameter. The bro- 
ther and sister have also cars. There are 
thirteen festivals each year. The chief is the 
Rath Jattra, or Car Festival, at which the 
three idols are brought forth, being dragged 
out in their cars by the multitudes of de- 
votees. Formerly a few fanatics threw them- 
selves benealh Ilia wheels: this is not now 
permitted. (Lcggs : Orissa Mission.) Ihe 
Rev. Dr. Steven sun believes that the permis- 
sion of all castes to cat together at Jugger- 
nanth, though no where else, and the alleged 
preservation of a bone of Krishna within ihe 
Juggernauta idol, raise the suspicion that 
the worship of this divinity is of Booddhist 
rather than of Bialimiuical origin. 

2. Indian Hist. <£ A reft. ; The present temple 
of Juggernaut was completed iu a.d. 

at an expense of nearly i.500,000. Its base is 
thirty leet square, its aliilude above the plat- 
form on which it stands ISO, or above the 
ground, 200. Two stone walls enclose it, the 
inner 445 and the outer 650 feet sqcaie. The 
British obtained possession of it in 1S03. 
They found that the pilgrims had paid a tax 
to the Jlulnattas. In 1S0G, the Anglo-Indian 
British Government, under Sir George Barlow, 
took the pilgi inis’ tax and directed the worship 
of the temple. In 1839, the pilgrims’ tax was 
abolished and tlia temple expenses fixed at a 
certain s un, paid from public revenue. Iu 
June, 1S51, the government ceased to have any 
connection with the temple. 

Jug'-glC, v.i. t. [From the noun juggler 
(q.v.) ; O Fr. jogkr, jvgkr ; Fr. jongler t froiu 
Lat. joculor — to jest or joke.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To play tricks by sleight of hand ; to 


conjure ; to amuse with tricks which preaant 
false appearances of extraordinary powers. 

2. To practise artifice, deceit, or impnstura 

" Be these Juggling fiends no mure Itelieved. 

That palter vt Itb u* ill a double ■ensa - * 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, V. 1 

*B, Trans. : To play tricks upon; to im- 
pose upon ; to deceive ; to cheat. 

" How came lie dead 1 1*11 not lie juggled with. " 

Shaketp.: ilamlet, Iv. 6, 

jug'-gle, $. (Juggle, v.) 

1. A trick by legerdemain or sleight of hand. 

2. A trick ; an imposture ; a deception. 

" The notiou of a God . . . was not the invention of 
politicniia, mid t\ juggle of ebite to cozen the i*eopU 
into olaidienctt. - *— Tillotton: Sermoru, vol. i., t>er. L 

jug'-gler, *jog-e-lour. *jug-ge-ler f 
'ju^-lur, *jag-ler, * jog-u-lar, s. lo. 

Fr. jogleres, jog, cor, jitgleor, jmtgteor ,* Fr. jor- 
gleur, from Lat. jocuhdor, from jocula tus, pa. 
par. of joculor = to jest, to joke ; bp. joguir y 
juglar; Hal. gioculatore.) 

*L A buffoon, a jester. 

"Tho inighest thou see there flutour\ 

Minstrales mid eke jogvloart. 

That well to *iug did her paine.' 

llama nut of the Rot*. 

2. One who practises or performs l-ricks by 
sleight of hand; a conjuror; oue ekilled in 
legerdemain. 

" Nimble jugqlert that deceive the eye." 

shake tp. . Comedy of Errort, L i. 

3. An impoetor, a cheat, a deceitful fellow, 
a charlatan. 

" O me. you juggler, you canker blossom I*’ 
Shaketp.: Midsummer Sight* Ere a in, liL 1 

*Jug'-gler-ess, s. [Eog. juggler; -ess.) A 
female who practises jugglery. 

jug'-gler-y, * jog-ler-le, s. [O. Fr. jogUrie; 

Fr. jongleric.) The art or performances of a 
juggler; legerdemain; sleigl.t of hand ; trick- 
ery, imposture. 

"To make Illusion 
By Bwlcb aa appnreuee or jo-il ric." 

Chancer C. T., IL5T9. 

jug-gling, # jug-ling, pr. par., a. & *. 

IJUUOLE, V. 

A. A B. As pr. par <£- particip. adj. : (Sea 
tho verb). 

C. Assubsf. ; Jugglery ; underhand practice. 

** By th ejugglingt vt the greatest part of the clergy." 
—Uurnet : Hut. Reformation (an. 1559). 

* jug'-gling-ly. adv ■ (Eng. juggling; -iy.) 
In a juggling, deceitful or tricky uiuuuer. 

jug gUT, s. [Hind., &c.) 

Oniith: Falco juggur t a large Indian falcon 
trained to fly at partridges, flonkius, and even 
herons. Called also luggar. 

jug-lan-da'- 9 e-S 0 , * jug-lan-de-£ 0 , «.pf. 

[L,at. jugtuns tgenit. jugtundis); lem. pi. adj. 
sulf. -uctce, -ea*.J 

Lot.: J nglands ; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Querunles. It consists of 
trees with a watery or resinous juice, alter- 
nate pinnated exstipuluto leaves, imperfect, 
nioncerious flowers the male ones in calk ilia, 
the female ones iu terminal clusters. Males 
having the calyx two-, three-, or six-parted, 
adhering to a scale-like biact ; stamens, tinea 
or more. Females having the calyx adliercut 
to the ovary with a minute limb, having three 
to five divisions, deciduous nr shrivelling ; 
corolla, generally none, but sometimes w ith 
minute petals; ovary two- to four-celled at 
the base, one-cclled at the apex ; ovule ona 
erect. Fruit, a oue-st»»ne diupe, naked, or 
with an involucre. The order consists of line 
trees, chiefly American ami Indian. Genera, 
about four; known species, twenty-seven. 

jug' -lands, pi. [Lat. juglans (genit 
j n is).] 

Lot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Juglaudace;e (q.v.). 

jug'-lttns, s. [Lat. = a walnut, from Jovl* 
glans = "the nut of Jove.) 

1. Lot. : The typical genus of the order 
Juglandacese. Males: calvx with five or six 
sralcs, with eighteen to thirty-six stamens. 
Females : calyx adhering to the ovary. Fruit 
with a fleshy lmsk, bursting irregularly. Hid 
rind of Juglans regia y the Walnut (q.v.), is 
acrid and purgative. J. cathartica— the butler- 
nut, oil-nut, or white walnut— im American 
species, is purgative. J. regia and n igra fur- 
nish a wood which, when polished, is of u rich 
deep brown colour. 


*&te, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, s6n ; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjhrlan. aa. ue — e : ey = a. qu — ltw, 
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2. Pala-oboL: The genus Is believed to oc- 
cur In the Upper Cretace6us rocks of Europe. 

a. A $. (From Lat. jngulum = (1) 
the collar bone, (2) the part of the throat Just 
above It, (3) the throat itself.] 

A. As adjective : 

A natomy : 

1. Human: Of or belonging to the throat. 
Thus there is a jugular eminence, a jugular 
foramen, Ac. 

2. Comjuir. : Of or belonging to the lower 
throat. (Used of the ventral fins when placed 
in a*l vance of the attachment of the pectorals.) 

B. As snbA. : One of the jugular veins. 

"The wound was so deep and wide, that belnir exit 
thrnii'.'l* tln» millet, wind-pipe, and both the jayulan. 
It reached to the vertebrx,— Eeelyn : itemoin (IC83). 

Jugular veins, s. pi. 

Aunt, : Wins of the neck which return the 
blood from the head : they are three In number, 
the external, the anterior, and the Internal 
jugular. 

J6 g\i lar'-es, s. pi. [Masc. or fern. pi. of 
M <d. Lat. jnguluris f from jugular* = the 
thmit..] 

Ichthy. : Fishes having the ventral fins placed 
anterior to the pectoral. 

•Ju gu-lAte, v.t. [Lat. juqufatui, pa. par. 
of jitgufo ■= to cut the throat ; jngulum = the 
throat.) To kill by cutting the throat. 

• J A '-gu -la-tor, $. [Eat., from jugulatu*, pa. 
par. of jugulo.) A cut-throat ; a murderer. 

jfi gu 15 ge ph.3r~Ic, a. (T-at. jngulum = 
the throat, and Gr. Knf>aXij ( kephale) *= the 
head.) 

Anal. : Of or belonging both to the head 
and the throat, as being connected with both. 
There is a jugulocephalic vein. 

Jfr-gum (pi. Ju'-ga), s. (Lat. = a yoke.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : A pair of leaflets placed opposite, 
to remit other on the common petiole of a 
pinnated leaf. 

2. PL : The ridges on the fruit of an um- 
belliferous plant. 

* Juse, s. [Fr.jrts, from Lat. jus =broth, 
ooup ; eogn. with Sauac. yusha = soup.] 

1. Sing.: The sap; the watrry part of 
vegetable, or the fluid part of animal bodies. 

"Tlio letters which Hveiwrd Dlghy wrote In lemon 
jutec from the tower to hi* wife had recently been 
published."— JAieriu/rtV 1 M*t. Eng., ch. vL 

2. PI. (Sued) : The expressed juieca of a 

E laut to be used medicinally, aa those of the 
elladimno, Ac. 

•J&I90, v.t. [Juice, «.] To moisten, to wot, 

to soak. 


•Julgo’-ful, a. [Eng. juice; -/«/(!).] Foil of 
or abounding In juice ; juicy. 

"8tinp1(** hod that |<ower . . . 

To help their working, they so jtitce'nt were." 

Drayton : jVoafi i flood, 

jill^O'-l^SS, a. (Eng. jn ice ; -less.] Without 
juice or sap ; dry. 

'•Dlvlno Providence has spread her table every, 
where ; not with a jntcclr** preen cornet, hut with 
• ucculeut herbage aud nourishing gross. — More. 

J6I9’ 1-ncss, t. (Eng. juicy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being Juicy or abounding 
with juice ; succulence. 


JUl’ a. (Eng. jnic(e); -y.] Abounding with 
juice; succulent. 

** Hy Juicy plums for thee forbear to grow,' 

dago: Qoldjlnctet. 

* Jutl, 8. (JlLY.) 


Ju-lep, *j{3L*-lSb, s. (Ft. jvlev, from Bp. 
Julqye, from Pern. iu’ab = iulep, from puhib » 
rosewater, Julep, from out — a rose, and db ~ 
water.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A sweet, demulcent, acidulous, or muci- 
laginous drink. 

** And first behold this cordial Julep her*.' 

JhUon: Comui, C7X 

2. In tbe United States a drink composed of 
brandy, whiskey, or other spirituous liquor, 
with sugar, pounded ice, and a flavouring of 
mint. Called also n mint-julep. 

II. Pharm. : A preparation of sugar with 
some liquid, and used as a vehicle for any 
medicine. 

s. (Lit. fem. of Julios.] 

Asfron. : (Asteroid, 89]. 

JU'-ll-an. a. (Lat. Jvlianus, from Julius.] 
Pertaining to or originated by Julius Coeaar. 

Julian-calendor, s. [Calendar.] 
Julian-epocli, 8. 

Chro a. ; The date of the Julian calendar. 

Julian-period, s. 

Chron. : A period of 7,980 years, produced 
by multiplying 19 (the lunar cycle) by 28 (die 
solar cycle), and 15 (the Roman induction). 

It began 4,713 years before the Christian era. 
The present year (1S84) Is 6,697 of the Julian 
period. 

Julian year, t. 

Chron . ; The year as adjusted by Julius 
Caesar. (Calendar, Year.] 

Ju'-llan-lsts, s. pi. (From Julian of Halicar- 
nassus'] 

Ch. Hist. : A seet of Copts who believed the 
body of Jesus to be incorruptible, in opposi- 
tion to the Severians (q.v.). 

Ju' II dee, 8. [Iulid.e.] 

Ju-lld-i'-nse, Ju lid 5 -na, *. pi. (Lat. julis 
genit. jnlid\j8) = a kind of rock-fish ; fern, 
pi. adj. eutf. -ilia*, or nent. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A sub-family of fishes, family 
Labrulae. They have fewer than thirteen 
spines, and sometimes only eight or nine in 
the dorsal fin. 

ju-li-enn'o (j as zli), 1. A clear soup con- 
laiuing various shredded or chopped herbs aud 
vegetables. * 

Ju’-li-form, a. (Mod. l^at. Julus , and Lat. 
fontui = form, shape, appearance.] 

1. Bot. : Formed like au ameutum or catkin, 
as Bryum iulticeiim. 

2. Zool. : Formed like a millepede of the 
genus lulus, or the family Iulidue. 

Ju'-liS, s. (Lat. = a kind of rock-fish.] 

ichthy. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Jnlidimu (q.v.). Julis vulgaris or Meditcr- 
ranca is the Rainbow wrasse. It has been 
found on the coast of Cornwall. 

Ju’-lus, 8. [lULUe.] 

Bot. : A catkin. 

Ju ly', “Jull, *Juyl, *JuyllO, 8. (From 
Lat. Julius, a name given to this month in 
honour of Cnius Julius Cicsar, who was born 
in this m mtli.J The seventh month of the 
year, In which the sun enters the sign Leo. It 
was formerly called Qnlnctllis, or the fifth 
month, the year, according to the old Roman 
calendar, beginning lu March. 

July-chl, s. 

Entom. : A moth, Polla chl t one of the 
lladenidlC. 


•Julso, 8 . (Jewise.] 

Ju' Jubo, Ju’-Jub, b. (Lat. zizyphus.] 

1. Dot.: Two fruits, those of Zizyphus ml- 
ports and Z. Jujuba, plants belonging to the 
Rhamnaee«. 

2. Confcctinnrry : A lozenge or confection 
made of gum arable or gelatine sweetened. 

J&Uo ( 1 ), v.t. (Jook.] To bend or Jerk, m the 
head. 

"Tbe moncT -merchant wo* *o proud of hi* tni*t, 
that lie wont Juking and tom*lng of hi* head."— 
L‘ lit rung*. 

•Julto, t* t. (F.lym. doubtful.] To perch upon 
anything, as birds. 


July (lower, s. 

Bot. : (1) Prosnpls juli. flora, one of tlio 
Mimosem ; (2) the Stock gillyflower. 

July blghflyor, «. 

Entom. : A moth of Hie family Larentfdro, 

Ju-m(ir, Ju' mitrt, [Origin unknown; 
neihapsaii irregular derlv. \nmi Jummt t with 
the intensltlve -orf used In a bad sense. The 
Lnng. qimrre, piinrroil, necording to L>iez, sug- 
gests the lAt. chimn ra. (/.f/fre.)] 

Zool. : Onotaurus. An Imaginary hvbrhl lie- 
tween bovine mid equine Hj»eelc«. According 
to Rulfnn (xiv. 248) these hybrids were men- 
tioned by Columella, who was quoted by 


Geaner; but Blnmenlwch fed. Bendysbe, p. 
77) eaye, “ I cannot find the mention In the 
one, or the quotation I11 the other," and he 
considers “Gcsner (Hist, quail, tutvip.. pp. 19^ 
106, 799) was the fm>t to mention jmnars." 
lie Is followed by Jerome Cardan, J. Pap. 
Poita. and John Lctrer, who actually gives an 
engraving of one. He says : 

"Jumnrt are bom fr>m the union either of n bull 
ami a tn .re. or 0 hull and an it-e j it e former talUr, 
ami oiled fin', tbe latter einnller and i-allod n /. . . . 
Th -*o hybrids are ex.urlly like *n i>x In the bead and 
tail, ana thu place* fur h<>n>« are marked by *m*ll j)r»- 
tnbernnecs. A* to the re»t, they are e' actly like an a** 
or a horse. Their alrcmith U wmidrrfiil, ecislly 
when compared with tlielr aninll Ixdy; they art 
■mailer itrnn common mule-; they eat iiltteaiul are 
■ wlfL I myself went In one dav IS lul’e* aiimnu thu 
monutain* wllb njttmn -of this kind, maeh more com- 
fortably than I could have done with a hone."— //a& 
dcs F-fliics /.'rang, do riemont (Leyde, l««). pp. s. 

Haller (i 7 j ?/ 5. . viil. 9) was proiwibly t lie 
first to suspect the non-existence of the ju- 
in.tr. At the request of Bonnet and Spallan- 
zani, Cord, dclle l^mzc bad two jumars dis. 
sected. Tim dissection established the fact 
that these pretended jumars weiv hinnies, the 
larynx, glottis, ventricle, and biliary duets 
were ell specifically equine, not bovine. 
Blmncuhach concludes (loc. cit., p. 7«t), " I 
myself have lately seen at Casscl quite closely 
two hinnies, which report asserted to be ju- 
mars. They were of the size cf a large ass, 
and very like one in shape, black in colour, 
with horses’ teeth in each jaw, no vestige of 
rumination, Ac. The Dictionnaire Cl'>s*iqne 
( f Hist. Nat. (Paris, 1820) snvs, "The hybrid 
born from the union of a bull and a maic, or a 
horse and a cow, and called Junior by tbe 
ancients, never existed/* 

Jum-ble. ’Jum-byllc, * Jom bre, * Jnm- 
bor. -Jum per, v.t. A t. [A fi-equent. 
from jump (q. v.).j 

A. Trans. : To mix confusedly ; to mix np 
in a confused mass ; to throw or put together 
without order. (Generally followed by up or 
together.) 

" While* tk«y hastily were Jumbled lontther, th* 
flpht by that time v.vj lieguu In I tic rkbtwlcg »gatu*t 
U.-imiUtfiL" — /*. Holland, Lirim. p. V67. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To be mixed in a confused way ; to meet 
or unite confusedly. 

"They will all meet and Jumbl* together Into a p*r- 
feci hanuimy ."— Sw ft 

2. To make n confused noise. 

■* A boystertn»*»e l it-se he bouioed out, 

And Jumbled on hl»*trliir».' 

Vrant . Horace, bk. L, *»k a. 

Jiim'-ble, 8. [Jumble, v.] 

1. Ortl. Long. : A confused mixture ; 0 niaas 
or collection mixed or tluown together cou- 
fnscdly and without order. 

"The Mocarorilan Is a klml of burlr*mn> i*o«try, 
coitMhthiu of a Jumble of word* of dilbniit liin- 
tfuages."- Cambridge : Scriblrrt td. bk. 11 . (Novc.) 

2. Confect. : A thin sweet bread, composed of 
flour, sugar, butter, and eggs, aud flavoured 
with lemon peel nr sweet almonds. 

* J uni -bio men t, s. (Eng. jumble; -meat.] 

1. The act of jumbling or mixing confusedly 
together. 

2. Tho state of being Jumbled or thrown 
together confusedly ; a confused mixtuie. 

Jimi-blor, s. lEng. jumbl(e); -rr.] Oim who 
mixes or jumbles things together without 
order. 

Jum bllrig, jur. par., a. t A s. (.Tumble, t*.] 

A. A B. As pr. jxj r. jxi rticip. ailj.: (Seo 

tho verb). 

C. As subst. : Tho net of mixing or throw-lug 
together confusedly or without order. 

*jum' bliilg ly, ode. (Eng. jumbling; Ay ] 
tn a jumbling ot contused lu.mm r. 

j uni' bo, ■. Originally the nsme of s eolosaft) 
elephant well kin.wii line and m Kugland 
ubuut ISMMvf*; hence, any >ery luige poiaon, 
nniuBil or tiling. 

•Ju m6nt, s. (Fr.. from Lit. Jum/Hfum, for- 
merly jri*/iiiMr»f urn, from jugn-i =a yoke; 
jungo — t<» loin ; Sp. )umenb>; lul jpum/nto.} 
A beast of iiuiden. 

" Tho tilt tv nmchidwl, I callM for mjr hor*o. 

And with 11 ifoml 1 iwk did tlio nnnoir cinlnr*o,“ 

.« royttge to hehtnd f»» Hurl » ju*. 

Jiimp, ‘Jumpc, v.i. A t. i^w dial, g iio./u ss 
to si.ring; n»gn with Ban. t * J.»ll ; 

M. 11. tier pumywn _ u, jump . gtmjeln ss 
b» play tint lmiroon ; Prov. Her. ^irn^r 1 — to 
Jump, Iccl. gop)M% to skip.] 


boil. pfJTlt. J<^ 1 : cat, 90II. chorus, 9hln, bongh; go, fccm; thin, this; sin, a?; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxlst. pit = L 

clan, ~tlan = ahan. -tlon, -slon - shim; -Uon, 9lon — zhan. -olous, -tions, -slous shus. -hlo, -dlo. Ac. = bol. doL 
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jump— junction 


A. Intransitive: 


I. Literally: 

1. To throw one's 6elf in any direction by lift- 
ing the feet off the grouod with a spring and 
alighting on them again ; to leap, to 6kip. 

“The whole of the house resounded with the uproar 
Of clapping of handa, fool Lug. jumping, and ©napping 
«f lingers. —Swinburne : Spuin, leu 29. 

2. To jolt, to shake. 

“The noise of theprauclng homes and of th© jump- 
ing chariots. '-AVium ILL 2. 


II. Figuratively: 

* l. To agree, to coincide, to tally, to accord. 
{Followed by with.) 

“In short, it jumps with my humour." 

Shakesp.; 1 Henry /r„ L 2. 


2. To agree in opinion ; to accord.. 

" Then they called a connsell, where they jumped 
with one geuerall accord In this opinion .”— P Holla nd : 

Mii'iui. p. M3. 

B. Transitive: 


L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

(1) To pass over by leapiag ; to overleap^ 

(2) To skip over, to pass. 

* 2. Fig. : To put to stake ; to hazard , to risk. 

“You . . . that prefer 
A oobl© life heforo a long, and w ish 
To jump n body with a dangerous physic.” 

Shakesp. : Conolanut, UL L 

II. Technically: 

1. Forging: 

(1) To upset by endwise blows, which con- 
tract the object in length, but. thicken and 
spread it laterally. (Applied to jumpers, 
tamping-bars, axes, &c.) [Upsetting.) 

(2) To attach by a butt-weld, in contradis- 
tiiu tioo to a lap- weld. A transverse piece 
attached by welding is said to be jumped on. 
11 funned from a portion of the rest, it is said 
to be headed on. 


(3) A gun barrel made of a ribbon of iron, 
or laminated iron and steel, coiled around a 
mandrel at a red heat, raised to a welding 
heat aod placed on a cylindrical rod, which 
is struck heavily and vertically on the ground, 
is said to be jumped. The effect is to cause 
the edges of the ribbon to unite, a junction 
which is completed by the hammer on an 
anvil, the mandrel retaining its pnsition. 
(Knight.) 

2. Quarry. : To bore holes with a jumper 
(q v.). 

To jump a claim : To seize upon a mining 
claim or land in defiance of or during the 
absence of one who has a prior claim under 
the pre-emption laws, and in disregard of his 
rights. 

To jump one's bail: To abscood, forfeiting 
ooe’s bail or leaving one’s securities liable for 
the bail-bood. Similarly used with board , 
bounty, &c. (U. S.) 


lump (1), * jumpc, s. [Jump, r.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit . ; The act of jumpiog ; a leap, a alrip. 
“8o farre a Mgb uelghiug horse of heaven, at ©very 

jumpe would flie.” Chapman; Homer; Iliad v. 
*2. Figuratively: 

0) A risk, a hazard. 

* " Do not exceed 

The prescript of thla ecrowl ; our fortuoe lies 
. U pou this jump." SUakcsp. ; Ant. A Clenp., iv. A 

(2) A promotion, a rise. 

(3) (PI.) : The same as Fidgets (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Building : An abrupt rise In a level course 
of brickwork or masonry to accommodate the 
work to the inequality of the ground, 

2. Mining : A fault. 

• ^ From the jump : From the start or be- 
ginning. 

jump-coupling, «. 

il lech.: [Tiumble-coufliko]. 


jump-joint, s. 

1. A butt-joint. 

2. A flush-joint, in which the plates or plank- 
ing make a smooth face. In ship-building it 
Is equivalent to carvel-build. 

jump-ring, a. 

Jewell. : A ring made by bringing the sqnare- 
ent ends of a length of wire close together 
without welding. 

Jump-seat, *. 

Vehicle: A kind of open buggy which has a 
shifting seat or scats. For instance, it may 


he arranged as a double or single seat vehicle. 
In the former case, the maiu seat is moved 
over backwardly, and the extra seat brought 
Dp io front. As a 6i ogle-seat vehicle, the 
inaio seat is throw o into a central position, 
the extra seat being placed below the other. 
(American.) 

jump-weld, s. A butt-weld. 

Jump (2), s. [Fr. jupe.) [Jupon.] 

1. A kind of jacket or loose coat reaching 
to the thighs, buttoued down in front or slit 
op half way behind, witli sleeves to the wrist. 

“ The weeping c&wock scared Into a jump, 

A sign the presbyter © worn to th© stump." 

Cleveland. 

2. (PL) : A bodice used instead of stays. 

“Don't mind my shape thla bout, for I'm only In 
Jumps.”— Foote: Taste, i. 

•Jump, * jumpe, adv. [Jump, v .] Exactly, 

just, pat, nicely. 

" Myself th© while to draw the Moor apart. 

Ami bring him jmnp, when h« may C.is'sio find 
Soliciting his wife.'' Shakesp. : Othello, iL A 

* jump'-cr, v.i. [Jump, v.] To agree, to ac- 
cord, to coincide. 

“Let vs yet further see how this dlffinielon of the 
eburche and hys heresies, will juniper and agree to- 
gether among theiuselie "—Sir T. J lore: Worket, p. 612. 

Jump er (1), «. [Eng. jump, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ordinai'y Language : 

1. One who or that which jumps or leaps ; 
a leaper. 

2. Ooe who illegally appropriates a claim. 
[Jump, v. t Ij.j 

IL Technically: 

1. Eccles. (PI.) : A name applied about 1760 by 
adversaries to certain Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales, who under the influence of religious 
excitement made convulsive movements whilst 
Divine worship was in progress. 

2. Horology : 

(1) A spring used io repeating-clocks to 
assist the motion of the star- wheel. 

(2) A species of click in the repeating- watcli, 
preventing the motion of a wheel in either 
direction. 

3. Husb. : A plough having an upturned 
cutter in front of its share, and which, going 
below the share, prevents its being caught on 
roots, &c. 

4. Planing: A plough-bit or machiDe-jointer, 
having an intermediate bearing upon the board. 

5. Quarrying: 

(1) A qnarryman’s boring-tool ; a rod of steel, 
or iron pointed with steel, which breaks the 
rock by being alternately jumped up nod down 
to form a hole for blastiag or for an artesian 
well. 

(2) A steel-faced chisel held by one man 
while another strikes it with a hammer, used 
in drilling holes ia rock for blastiog or split- 
ting. 

6. Vehicles : A cheaply formed sled, io which 
supple pieces of wood form the shafts aod 
runners, and support a box or trestle in or on 
which one may ride. 

“He was seen drawlog on© of those jumpers that 
they cany their grain to mill In." — T. F. Cooper: 
Pioneers, ch. x^ix. 

7. Entom. : [Hopper, II. 3]. 

Jiimp-er (2), s. [Jump (2), *.] A kind of fur 
under-jacket ; a blouse or smoek of coarse 
woollen or canvas. 

Jump’-mg, pr. par., a., & a. (Jump, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of leaping ; a leap, a 
jump. 

jumping-bugs, $. pi 
Entom. : The family Halticorid®. 
Jumping-dcer, s. 

Zool. : Certnts Lewisii, a kiad of deer found 
In America west of the Mississippi. Called 
also the Black-tailed Deer. 

Jumping-hare, $. 

Zoo*. ; Perils or Helnmys capensis , a South 
African animal belonging to the Jerboas 
(Di pod id as). It is a native of the Cape, and 
inhabits deep burrows. 

Jumping-mouse, *. 

Zool. : Meriones hndsonicus, a North Ameri- 
| cao mammal belonging to the Dipodidie. 


jumping rat, s. 

Zool. : A aame for the Jerboa (q.v.). 
Jumping-shrews, s.pl 
Zool.: The English name of the family 
Macroscelidae (q.v.). 

Jumping-spider, s. 

Zool. : The genus Attus. 

•Jump -mg -ly, adv. [Eog. jumping ; -Jy.J 
Exactly, precisely, pat. 

“ If thou woolliest turn© things faythfully© 

And do not imitate 
So jumping! y, so precyselie 
And step for step bo strayte." 

Drant : Horace ; Arte of Poetry e. 

jun-ca'-^e- sa, jun -50- se, s. pf. (Lai 
junc(u$) = a rush ; fern. pi. adj. suff. -acecc.) 

Bot. : An order of Endogens, the typical one 
of the alliance J uncales. It consists of herba- 
ceous plants, with fibrous or fascicled roots, 
leaves tistular or flat, and channeled with 
parallel veins, inflorescence more or less capi- 
tate, calyx and corolla forming an inferior six- 
parted glumaeeous or cartilaginous perianth. 
Stamens six, rarely three ; fruit capsular, 
tliree-valved, many-seeded. Found in the 
temperate and arctic regions. Genera four 
or five, known species about 130. (Bindley & 
Sir J. Hooker.) 

jun-ca'-ceoiis (ce as shy), a. [Mod. Lat. 

juncaceus.) [Juncace^l] 

But. : Of, belonging to, or resembling the 
plants of the order Juncaeeff (q.v.); resem- 
bling rushes. 

jun-ca-gm-a'-gc se, s. (Mod. Lat. juncago t 
geuit. jnncagin(is ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 

- acea \ ] 

Hof. ; Arrow-grasses ; an order of Endogeos, 
alliance Alismales. It consists of herbaceous 
aquatic or marsh plants, having leaves with 
parallel veins ; flowers white or green, incon- 
spicuous, in spikes or racemes; sepals aod 
petals small ; stamens six ; carpels three, four, 
or six; fruit dry, one or two-seeded. Found 
in most continents. Genera seven, apecies 
forty-four. Sir Joseph Hooker reduces it to 
a tribe, Juneagincie (q.v.). 

Jun-ca-gm'-e-fe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. jwvcago, 
genit* jnncagin(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 6Uff. 
-ece.] 

Hof. : A tribe of Alismaeeie. Leaves linear 
or filiform ; petals snuill, green ; stamens six ; 
ovules one to three, anatropous ; embryo 
straight, (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 

jim-ca'-go, s. [Mod. Lat., from juncus — a 
rush. The name was first given by Tourue- 
fort.] 

Hof. ; A synonym of Triglochin, but it gava 
the name to the order Juucaginacese (q.v.), 

juh'-cal, a. & *. [Juncales.] 

A. .Is a/lj. : Of or belonging to the alliaoce 
Juncales. 

B. yfs substantive: 

Bot. (PI). : The order Juncales (q.v.). 

Jun-ca’-les, s. pi. [Masc. & fem. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. juncalis, from Lst. juncus — a rush.] 

Hof. : Juneals ; an alliance of Endogeos. 
Flowers herbaceous, dry, aod permanent; if 
scarioua then coloured ; albumen generally 
copious. It contains two orders, Juucaceaa 
and Oroatiaeeae (q.v.). (LincUty.) 

* jun-cate, s. [Junket.] 

Jun' ^lte, s. [Lat. juncus = a rush ; suff. -ite 

(PaltvnL.y] 

Palceobot. : A fossil leaf, somewhat resem- 
bling that of a juncus (q.v.), hut the real 
affinity of which is doubtful. 

juho'-ker lte, s. [Named after the finder, 
M. Juncker; auff. -ite (Min.) (q.v).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring at Poullaouen, 
Brittany, io small yellow crystals, and sup- 
posed to be a ouw 6pecies, but aince found to 
be ooly siderite (q.v.). 

Jun'-COUS, a. [Lat. juncosus. from juncus 2= 
a rush.) Fnll of or abounding with rushes; 
resembling rushes ; juncaeeous. 

Junc‘-tion, s. (Lat. jjmcfto = a joining, from 
junctus, pa. par. of jungo = to joio ; Fr. jonc- 
tion.] 

1. The act of joining, uniting, orcombioing; 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. «, ce = e; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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the state of being joined, united, or comhlned ; 
a union ; a. coiobi nation. 

** Ho t Addu )f» In Cato] hath both hroken the unity 

#f the subject. and formed a very unreasonable j.iuo 

ti*n ol gallantry-' - — ISlutr : lecture*, VoL. Lit. i*ct. 4J. 

*. The point or place of union ; a joint ; 
*pec)f , the point, where two or more linos of 
railway meet. 

Junction plate, s. 

Boiler-making : A welt or break-joint pinto 
Tlvcted over the edges of boiler-plates, which 
make a butt-joiul. 

junction-rails, s.pL 

Uail.-eng. : Switch rails which connect one 
line of rails with another. 

Jimc-turc, s. [Lei. juncture prop. fern. sing, 
of juncfuries, fut. par. ofjunjro = to joiu.) 

* L Literally ; 

1. The act of joining or nniting; a junction; 
union. 

** Si^uea workings, planets Ju net ure*. and the eleuated 
ixmle." U 'timer; Albion* England, v. 

2. The line at which two things are joined. 

•’The.r may be ingredients of n more *ul.tHe nature, 
•which, being extremely little, may esca|>e unboedod 
at the Juncture* ol tbe distillatory vessel s." — Doyle. 

3- A joint; an articulation. 

"Neither nre the figures or juncture*, or ordor of 
their bones, fitted to such a posture.' —Hate. 

II. Fig. : A critical moment or point of 
time ; a crisis. 

"It happened that Just nt that Jim ct ure was pub- 
lUlietl .a ridiculous book against him.*— Pope: Dunciad. 
(Adveiti 

J&h -CUS, 5. [Lat.= a rush, from jungo = to 
yoke. Named from its use as cordage. J 

Hof. ; The typical genus of the order Jun- 
cace;c (q.v.). Perianth of six leaves, gluma* 
coons ; stamens six, rarely three ; ovary three, 
rarely one-cnlletl ; ovules many, placentas 
generally in the axis. About a hundred 
species nro known, named rushes. Jrnicu* 
comwHuw, with its two varieties, rtfvsu* and 
eong lamer ai ns, is common; as also J. arti - 
ewhdus or aciifiytorus. J. lamjtrocarjrue is a 
sub-species of J. nrticnlatus , die. In Japan, 
J. ejfnsns Is made into mats ; in Europe, J. 
gfanens was formerly used as a rush-wick for 
candles and small oil-lamps. 

J&n'-dlc, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To justle ; 
to jog with the elbow. 

» " The w:irly rtce wvy drudge /ind drive. 

Hog-shuuthor.y mulio, xtretcli. mi Ulrica.** 

Hum* : To William Himpton. 

June, * juyn, s. [Lat. Junius; Fr.jwiii.) The 
sixth month of the year, when the sun enters 
the sign of Cancer. 

Juno-berry, s. The service-berry (q.v.). 
june'-a-ting, s. [Jcssetino.] 

juri-gcr-man’-ni-a, i. [Named after a 
German boiauiat, Lodis Juugcruiann, who 
died in 1G33.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of the order Jungcr- 
mnnniaeeic (q.v.). As now restricted, it is 
cnnUned to those euccubous species which 
have a frea terminal perianth, plicato-anguhir 
above, aud cleft. 

Jun ger min-nl-a’^c-I, Jim ger-mrm- 
nl a’ *. pi. [Mod. Lat. jungerman- 

nf(n); l^at. inasc. pi. adj. self, -acci , or fern. 
-acete.) 

Hot . : According to I.indley the Jungcnnan- 
nlaceie are an order of Mu scale* (Mouses) ; hi 
the ojuninn of Berkeley the Jungei mamiiacH 
ore one of three orders of lh-paticm (q.v.). It 
cniiHistn of creeping moss-like plants, having 
a distinct stem, mostly having leaves which 
arc ineuhous (q.v.) and micciihous (q.v.). 
The leaves are mostly two, ranked often with 
stipules. The first consists of solitary cap- 
sules, generally splitting into a definite number 
of valves, and lilted with clnters and spores. 
It is divided into two sub orders, Jiingcniui ti- 
nea;, in which tho spore-cases nro one or 
fonr-vnlved, without a columella, mill Antlio. 
ceroteie, in which the sporc-cascs ore pod- 
slinppil, split on one side, nr two-leaved, with 
a columella. Found nil over tho world. 
Among well known species ure Jniujenuiuintn 
bintspulaUt. J. tilhieans. J . Ixtrhata, nml J. 
aetacea, found In wet bogs, on banks, rocks, & c. 

Juh-gcr-man' nl-dro, *. pi. [Mod. Lnt. 
junffcmann(irO»‘ I*t. fem. pi. adj. sulf.- ithr.) 

Bot.: A family of Jungermamilaccl (q.v.)* 
tribo Jungcruiuoueie. 


Jfin'-gle, j. [Sanse. janpnla.] Properly waste, 
uncultivated land, whether covered with wood 
or not; but now applied especially to land 
covered with forest trees, thick dense brush- 
wood, or other rank vegetation. 

"It wa* a va»t pool, wherein were *cattemt m»nr 
bletA ot tiiilliiig aud treacherous noli, overhung with 
riuikjuny/*." — J/ac iulay ; Uut. Eng., ch. v. 

Jun^lo-bcndy, s. 

Bat. : The name given In Bombay to Tctra- 
melea, au arborescent genus of Dntiscads. 

Junglc-cat, s. 

Zool. : Fells chaus , a wild cat. of a y ell o wish - 
gray, inclining to reddish above and white 
below the muzzle and the limbs, with dark 
stripes, and the bid ringed with black. Found 
in India and Africa. 

Jungle-fever, $. 

Path. : Remittent fever, -which Is npt to 
attack Europeans mid nlhcrs who pass through 
Indian jur.Jcs (forests) during the rainy 
season. Galled also, by Anglo-Indians, hid 
fever. 

Jun~2o-fowl, *. 

Ornithology : 

1. In Australia Mrgnpodius tunicatu*. 

2. Tn India, Ga/his SomuraTii. 
Junglo-nail, s. 

Bot . ; Acociu ionwnfosa. 

Jungle-sheep, s. 

Zool . : Kemas hylocrinus, found in India. 

jun-gly, a. {Eng. j«n^/(e); -y.) Of the nature 
of a jungle; consisting of or abounding wiLh 
jungles. 

juagly-gau, s. 

Zool. ; A kind of ox, Bos sylhctanus , found 
In Sylliet aud the adjaceut districts. 

Ju'-ni dr, a. <fc s. [Lai. compar. of juvenis=. 
young. J 

A. As adjective. 

1. Younger than another; not eo old as 
another. 

2. Lower in standing : as, a junior partner, 
a junior counsel. 

H Junior is used os an appendage to the 
name of the yuuugcr of two persons bearing 
the sumo name in one family, the older using 
the appendage se/iior. 

B. As substantive : 

L One who is younger than another. 

"The fouls, my Junior* by n ywu-.“ 

On tho Death .Surf/l. 

2. One who is of lower standing in his pro- 
fession than another, especially at the bur. 

•'Thftt geutiontJin hrhhul him la Mr. Skimp In, hi a 
Juruvr.'—UuXen* : ficAwirt, ciu xxxlv. 

Junior-right, s. The same as Bonoucn- 
English (q.v.). 

"The distribution of the Jvrrhrr.right In Enrlsn.l 
re<iulrva ft moio jsutlcular notice.'— Euon : Origuu if 
EngiUh Ubuorg, |x bsi 

J^-ni or'-l-tjr, «- [Eng. junior; -ity.] 

1. Tho quality or etate of being junior. 

2. The same as BoROUon-ENOLisn (q.v.). 
"One must coin ft new phrase llko jiniiirity, or 

luuloi'-i'ktbt."— Elton : Origin* if English iD* f ... j». 184 

Ju'-nf- or-ship, *. [Eng. juu (or; sh ip. ) Tlie 
eamc ae Juniouitv (q.v.). 

J^'-nlp Cr t 8. & a. [JUNlPERUS.) 

A. As mihsfanfive : 

Botany : 

1. Juniperui communis, and other species of 
the gi ims. 

2. The Nova Scotian name of the American 
larch, Abies jtetulula. 

M fie aiw the prophet ftl»o how hr fled 
Inbi the ilrtorL. ftiid how ficre lie ilrpt 
t oiler .i Juniftfr." MMon: /£., 1L 5TZ, 

* B. Asatlj.: Bitter, sharp. 

"She will r<Ad dip n Jnnifn-r letter (kanrf r*ar « 
enn ninm) fur coiiitiit* homo In •mb a plcklc."— 
Unite g: Eriumui, p. u. 

Junlpor-oll, oil of Juniper, a. 

/'Am. ; An nil dial died from the unrlpo 
fi ill t of thr juniper. It is a ]»owerful atnnu- 
lant and diuretic. 

Junipor-rosln, t. [Sanoarac.! 

jA nip' cr iis, s. [l^nt. » the juniper.) 

1. Bot.: Juniper; a genus of Conifer® 


(Pmaeew), sub-order Cupresse®. Generally 
dioecious, sometiniYs inouoicious. Mole cat- 
kins glol>ose, anther one, three to six-celled ; 
female cono a galbulus, hinall, globosu, ol 
four to six decussate or u hoi led scutes, uhlcb, 
l*econnng euhirged and fleshy, resemble a 
berry ; ovules erect ; seeds one to three ; 
leaves opposite or whorlcd in threes, subulate 
or scale-like ; trees or bushes with a ml heart- 
wood. They nre natives of temperate find Cold 
regions, II ini nro in the t’niti**l states, 

('itimtla, Europe, Asia, am! Africa Jnnijtrrui 
coimunui*, I lie* Common Jiini]>er, Is widely din 
tribntrd through northern regions. It Is a 
tree 1*> to :pi feet high, whose fruit takes 
two years to ripen. The juniper is o powerful 
diuretic. Its berries arc used for flavoring 
Geneva and gin ; Its wood In veneering. The 
fetid oil of J. oxycrdrvs is used in veterinary prac- 
tice. From its wood it is believed the Greeks 
carved their images. J. Sabina, the Savin, is 
diuretic. J. bermvdfana is the Pencll-eedar, 
J. viroittinna , tin* IbM Odar, and J. excelsa, 
the lliinalajan Fciicil-cedur. 

Juiik (1), 8 . [Pert, k Ep. jimoo, from Chinei.« 
vhw'nn =» a ship, a boat, a junk ; Malay a)6*g ; 
Fr.jon/jue.] A vessel employeil by t he Chinese, 
Japanese, and Malays in naMguling their 
seas, it ie the largest kind of Chinese vessel. 
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It has no prominent fitem or keel. The bow 
on deck ia square, ami the anchors ure on 
each side of t l.o bow. The stern is full, the 
rudder kusi tended, and at sea is lowered he 
ncath the depth of the bottom of the vessel 
The immense masts are in oho piece ; the lug 
sails are sometimes of muttiug. 

junk bottle, i. A porter-bottle. {Bartlett) 

junk (2). Old, broken, or seeond-hnnd goods 
of uuy description ; u chunk uf anythiug. 

junk doaler, $. Tho keeper or a jook 
shop. 

junk shop, i. A place wliero Junk is 
collected, bought and s Id. 

Junk (3), $. [Port. Junoo, from Lnt. jun cus ■=• * 
rusli.] 

Nautical : 

1. Pieces of old cable and rope cut Into 
lengths for making mats, swabs, gaskets, sin- 
net, oakum, Ac. 

2. SnUbi-cf, supplied to veani-ls Ixuind on long 
voyages, from its being as tough us old repo. 

Juulc ring, s. 

Steam-engine: 

1. A metallic ring which Is acre wed down 
and coniines the hemp packing of a pi*tmi. 

2. A steam-tight packing around the piaton 
of A steam engine. 

Junk wad, i. 

Grcfunnce: A wml mnilo of onknm l»onna 
witli spim-yani, and tilling the h«*iv uf tlio 
gon. It is placed lietween tho charge ui id tho 
bill. For iml-hot shot two aiv used, tlio 
Inner dry aud tlio outer vveL 

Junlt’-er (J as y), *. [Ger 1 A ymmg German 
noble; a meml>ei of tin- anstoeiatie ]»arty In 
Prussia. 

JJin' Uot, *Jon kot, *Jnn oado, *Jun 

catc. *. (It-il. jMiumibi—t kind of Irtish 
Hi oo ,o nml cteum, e » called he> niise It N 
ln>>ti -lit to market u|hui rushes; also a jimkei 
(Florin), from pn/ure o rush ; LaU juncui, 
G. l‘r. jnneade.) 

1. A kind of divert inrnt ; cnnls mixed with 
cream, sweetened and flavoured ; nny kind ot 
del leal e ImihI. 

• 2. A fwist, an entcrtalnnient. 


b6il, p6ilt, J<5^1; cat, ^cll, otiorus, ^hln, bongh; go, f^om; thin, •h** expect, ^Conophon, o^clst, «lhg, 

'Clan, -tlan » ahan. -tion, -elon -uliuu; -tlon, -aion *- zhua. -tloua, -aious, -cIoob « -blc, -dlo, Ac. - bfrl» utu- 
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* Juh'-kot, v.i. & t. [Junket, $.} 

A. Intrans. : To feast, to banquet 

"Whatever good hit* you can pilfer in the day, «tye 
them to Junket with your fellow »ervanta at night"— 
Swift : Direction s to Servants. 

B. Tram. : To entertain at a feast ; to 
feast. 

• jun-ket ting, * Jun'-ket-uig, s. [Eng. 
junket; - ing .] A least, au entertainment, a 
junket. 

"The apostle wonld have no revelling, or Junketting 
upon the altar."— South : Srrmo)ii% L, bct. 7« 

at no, a. [Lat.] 

1. Astron . ; [Asteroid, 3], 

2. Rom Antig. : A celebrated deity of the 
Romans, identified with the Hera of the 
Greeks, and generally regarded as the daughter 
of Saturn and Rhea, 
and sister and wife of 
Jupiter. The principal 
seats of her worship 
were Argos, Samos, 

Carthage, and after- 
wards Rome. The 
hawk, goose, and par- 
ticularly the peacock, 
often called Junonia 
avis , were sacred to 
her. She presided over 
marriage and child- 
birth, and as the god- 
dess of all power and j^o lttcina. 
empire, and the pa- 

tmnesss of riches, is represented sitting on a 
throne with a diadem on her head and a golden 
sceptre in her right hand. The Roman con- 
suls, when they entered on office, were always 
obliged to offer her a solemn sacrifice. The 
public finances were also under her care, and 
the mint at Rome was in her temple. 

Juno’s tears, s. pi. 

Bat. : Verbena officinalis. 

Jun -fca, a. [Sp.] A council ; specif., the 
Spanish Grand Council of State. 

Jun-td, s. [Sp. junta = a meeting, from Lat. 
ju net us = joined, pa. par. of jungo = to join.] 
A secret council or assembly to deliberate 
npon affairs of government ; a combination of 
men for secret deliberation and intrigue ; a 
cabal, a faction. 

"The statesmen of the Junta would do nothing for 
him."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

•jupardie, *Jupartie, s. [Jeopardy.] 

Ju-pa-ti’, $. [Brazilian.] 

jupatl palm, s. 

Bet.: Raphia Icedigera , a fine Brazilian palm, 
The leaf-stalks, which are twelve to fifteen 
feet long, are used for building bouses and 
making baskets. 

•jupe, s. [Fr.] A jupon (q.v.). 

Ju'-pi-ter, s. [Lat. for Jovis pater.] 

1. Rom. Antig. : The supreme Roman deity, 
identified with the Greek Zens. He was the 
son of Saturn and Rhea. Jupiter was the 
king aud father of men, but liis power ex- 
tended over the 
deities also ; and 
everything was 
subservient to his 
will except the 
Fates. From him 
mankind received 
their blessings and 
miseries ; they 
looked og him as 
acquainted with 
everything past, 
present, and fu- 
ture. The oak was 
sacred to him, be- 
cause he first 
taught mankind to 
live on acorns. His 
most famous tem- 
ple was at Elis, in the olympian zeus. 

0 1 y m pi a , where, {A fter PhidUu } 

every fourth year, 

the Olympic games were celebrated in his 
honour; and his most favourite oracle was at 
Dudona, in Epirus. The Romans considered 
J upiter as the especial patron of their city. He 
is generally represented ns sitting on a golden 
or ivory throne, holding in one hand thunder- 
bolts ready to be hurled, and in the other a 
aceptre of cypress, while the eagle stands with 
expanded wings at his feet. White, the colour 


of the day, was sacred to him, and tne oak 
was hia sacred tree. 

2. Astron. : The largest planet of the solar 
ayatem. Its diameter is about 85,000 miles, 
its bulk nearly 1,250 times that of the earth ; 
but, its density being one-fotuth that of the 
earth, it weighs only about three hundred 
times as much ns our planet. The average 
distance of Jupiter from the sun is 478,000.0u0 
miles ; and a railway train, travelling fifty 
miles an hour, would require moe centuries 
to go from the sun to Jupiter. The latter 
body revolves on its axis in abont nine 
hours and fifty-five minutes, which is the 
length of its day and night. Though travel- 
ling in it9 orbit round the sun at the rate of 
28,743 miles an hour, it takes nearly twelve 
years to complete its revolution ; this there- 
fore is the length of ita year. It ia sur- 
rounded by four conspicuous belts of a 
brownish-gray colour, two north, two south, 
of the equator, with feebler one i towards the 
poles. The equatorial legion of tbe planet 
ia brighter than the rest. Jupiter has four 
satellites, numbered first, second, third, and 
fourth. If named, they are called lo, Eitropa, 
Ganymede, and Callisto. The first revolves 
aronnd him in 1 teiTestrial day IS hours and 28 
minutes, the second in 3 days 18 hours 14 mi- 
nutes, the third in 7 days 3 hours 43 minutes, 
the fourth in 16 days 16 hours and 32 mi- 
nutes. They were first seen by Galileo, with 
his small telescope, on January 7, 1610, and 
identified on the 13th as small planets revolv- 
ing round the luminary. They are uow called 
satellites. (E. Dunkin , FJl.A.S.) 

"It may not be nmlu to stnte here that the motions 
of Jupiter's satellites are much disturbed by tho 
elliptic! ty of Jupiter's body ."—Prof. Airy: Pop. 

Astron. {6th ed-). p. 

* 3. Old Chan. : The ancient name for tin. 

Jupiter’s-beard, $. 

Bot. : (l) Anthyllis Barba Jovis. (2) Semper- 
vivum tectorum. 

Jupiter's-flowcr, s. 

Bot. : The genus Dianthus, Including the 
Carnations or Pinks. 

•Ju-poh', *Jup pon, s. [Fr. jupon, from 
jupe (q.v.); bp. jupon.] A sleeveless over- 
coat, composed of several thicknesses of 
material sewed through, and faced with silk 
or velvet, upon which were embroidered the 
wearer's arms. It fitted closely to the body, 
and, descending below the hips, terminated in 
an enriched border of various patterns ; with 
it was worn the military belt, upon which 
much ornament was lavished. 

•jup-pon, s. [Jupon.] 

* jur, * jurre, v.i. [A variant of jar (q.v.).] 
To clash ; to strike harshly against anything. 

" The ramroe was jarring alto at the other part"— 
P. Holland : Lixnus, p. 960. 

•jur, ■* jurre, s. [Jur, r.) A clash, a crash, 
a bard-sounding collision. 

•'With thick j arret and puahea." — P* Holland: 
Ammianut, p. 1GL 

Ju'-ra, s. A a. (See def.j 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. ; A range of monntains between 
Franca aud Switzerland, west of the lakes of 
Geneva and NeufchateL 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or derived 
froiu the Jura mountains. 

Jura-limestone, s. 

Geol. : A limestone of oolitic age constitu- 
ting the chief pait of the Jura Mountains. 

* ju'-ral, a. [La f . jur (genit. juris) ; Eng. adj. 
sutf.-d^.] Pertaining to uatural or positive right. 

* ju-ra-men'-tal ly, adr. [Lat. juramentum 
=. an oath; Eng.’ a«lv. sulf. -ly.] With nn oath. 

“A promise juram^tally confirmed."— Urquhart: 
Rabelai*. hk. iii., ch. 19. 

* ju -rant, a, A s. (Lat. jurans, pr. par. of 
jura = to swear.] 

A. As adj. : Swearing. 

"Such unlveraally/ur/rnt feeling of hope." — Carlyle: 
French flevot. : pt. it., hk. 1., ch. viL 

B. As subst. : One who takes an oath. 

" Jurant and Dlwldent .... argue frothing every- 
where." — Carlyle: French Revol., pt. II., hk. Iv., ch. 11 

Ju-ras -SIC, a. [Fr. Jurassigue , named from 
the Jura Mountains. 

Geol. ; Of nr belonging to the formations 
well developed in the Jura Mountains. 


uurassio-perlod, s. 

Geoi. : The period of time during which the 
Jurassic rocks were deposited. [Jurassio- 
System.] 

Jurassic-system, Jurassic -forma- 
tion, s. 

Geol. ; A system of Mesozoic rocks overlying 
the Oolite, and containing numerous remains of 
reptiles, also relics of tho carlie&t known birds. 

Ju'-ra t (1), * Ju'-ra to (1). s. [Prov. Fr., from 
Lat. jurat&s, pa. par. of juro = to swear ; Fr. 
jure; Sp. A Purt . jurado ; ltal. ginrato.] A 
person under oatli ; specif, a magistrate in 
some corporations ; an alderman. 

" The watchman eayde. sirs, the kayeabc within th» 
towne. with thej urates."— Berners : Froissart ; Crony- 
cl*, vol. L, c. 194. 

Ju'-rfit (2), s. [Lat,, third pers. aing., iodic, of 
juro = to swear.] 

Law: A memorandum of tbe place where, 
the time when, and tbe person before whom 
an affidavit ia sworn. {Wharton.) 

* Ju'-rate(2), s. [Lat. jurat us, pa. par. of juro 

= to swear.] A person sworn to give evidence, 
to administer justice, Ac. 

" Horryble ewerere n.ud commune jurates perlured." 
— Sir T. Elyot: Oovemour, blu iii., ch. viL. 

Ju-ra'-tion, s. [Lat. ju ratio, from juratus^ 
pa. par. of juro = to swear.] 

Law: The act of swearing; the administra- 
tion of an oath. 

*Ju'-ra-tor, a. [Lat., from juratus, pa. par. 

of juro = to swear.] 

Law : A juror. 

Ju'-ra- tor-y, a. [Lat. juratorius, from jura fits, 
pa. par. of juro = to swear; Fr. juratoire ; Sp. 
jvratorio ; ltal. giuratorio.] Pertaining to or 
containing an oath. 

juratory- caution, s. 

Scots Law : A kind of caution sometimes 
offered in a suspension or advocation, where 
the coni plainer is not in circumstances to oflfei 
any better. It consists of an inventory of hia 
effects, given up upon oath, and assigned in 
security of the sums which may he found due 
in the suspension. 

Ju'-re di vi -no, phr. [Lat.] By divine right. 

Ju-ri-bal-li, s. [A Demerara word.] (&• 
the compound.) 

Juriballi-bark, s. 

Pharm. : A bark said to be snperior to 
cinchona bark in typhoid and malignant 
fevers. It is a cordial and purgative, and, 
when taken warm, a diaphoretic. It is pro- 
bably from Moschoxylum Schwartzii, one of 
the Meliads. 

* ju-ird -1C, a. [Lat. juridicus, from jus (genit. 
juris ) = law ; dico = to say, to declare ; Fr. 
juridiguc.] The same as Juridical (q.vj 

* Ju-rld -l-cal, a. [Eng. juridic; -al.] 

1. Acting in the administration or distribu- 
tion of justice ; pertainiog to a judge or the 
administration of justice. 

" That Roman office, without this Juridical sword or 
saw."- AftUon : Reason of Church Government, bk. IL, 
ch. iiL 

2. Employed in courts of justice ; according 
to law. 

" Referring himself to Kjurfdicall trial of that fact." 
—Bp. Halt : Cases of Conscience, dec. ii., ch. vliL 

juridical days, s. pi. 

Law: Days on which the courts can lawfully 
sit. 

* ju rid’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. juridical ; ly. } 
In a judicial'manner; in accordance with the 
forms of justice. 

"It being unsuitable to their dignity to come Juridi- 
cally. "—Warburton : Alliance between Church <t State, 
hk. fi., ch. UL 

Ju-rln'-e-a, s. [Named after Jurine, a 
Genevan professor.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, tribe Serratu- 
lcae. The bruised root of Jttriuea macrocejdtala 
is applied in India to eruptions, and a decoc- 
tion is given in colic. It is also con side ted a 
cordial, and given in puerperal fever. (Dr. 
Stewart.) 

Ju'-rin-ite, $. [A name attributed to Soret. 
Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : The same as Brook ite (q.v.). 
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-ris c5n-9ult, t. ('IM.jnrisccmsvltus, from 
jus (genit. juris) = luw, an d eou*iri/us, {>&. par. of 
consulo = to consult ] One who le learned in 
the civil law ; one who givea bla opinion in 
cases of law ; a jurist ; one learned In juris- 
prudence. 

Ju ris dlo'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. jurisdic- 
tions , ocrus. of jurisdictio, from jus (gemt. 
Juris), and dictio = a saying, proclaiming ; Sp. 
jvrisd iccion ; Jtal. yiurisdizwnr.) 

L Ordinary Language & Law: 

1. The legal power, right, or authority of 
administering justice ; the legal power which 
a court of equity has of deciding cases brought 
and tried before it; the legal right by winch 
Judges exercise their authority ; judicial au- 
thority over a cause. 

"A pie* to thmjurtidicti<m Is where an Indictment 
Is taken before a court that has no cognizance of the 
ofTtuieoL If, for example. is man lie IndicLed for a m e 
at the quarter sessluus, he may except to thejuriicf.c. 
tirm of the court without answering to the crime 
alleged."— Blackstone: Comment., bk. jv , ch. 26. 

2. The power or right of governing or legis- 
lating; the power or right of exercising autho- 
rity, or of making and enforcing laws. 

3. The extent to which soch authority ex- 
tends ; the district within which such power 
may be exercised. 

II. Roman Theol. : Ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion is defined as the ** pnwer which is con- 
cerned with the worship of God and the sal- 
vation of souls, and is exercised in foro 
exttmo as well as in foro intemo.” By com- 
mission from the Supreme Pontiff, whose 
were, theologians teach, are derived from 
rist through Peter, are constituted legates, 
patriarchs, primates, and prelates ; by law or 
canon, rectors of universities, superiors of 
convents, provosts, and vicars-general receive 
their jurisdiction ; and a jurisdiction exer- 
cised without challenge for forty years is 
valid by prescription. To absolve a penitent, 
jurisdiction is necessary. Secular priests 
obtain this from their bishops ; but confessors 
belonging to the regular orders have juris- 
diction from the Pope over all the faithful 
when they have obtained the approbation of 
the bishop. A penitent in articulo mortis may 
be vuliilly absolved, even in reserved cases 
(q.v.), by a simplo priest, even if degraded, 
aiiostate, or irregular. In ordinary cases, 
absolution given by a priest without jurisdic- 
tion is void. (Addis <t Arnold.) 

U (1) A]ipellate jurisdiction : Jurisdiction in 
cases of appeal from inferior courts. 

(2) Original jurisdiction : The legal right of 
hearing ond determining a case in tbe first 
Instance. 

* Ju ris dic’-tion-al, a. [Eng. jurisdiction ; 
-ai.J Of or pertaiuing to jurisdiction: as, 
jurisdictional right. 

•Ju ris-dic tivc, a. [Lat, jus (genit .juris) 
= luw; dictio = a aaying, proclaiming, and 
Eng. stiff. -ire.) Having jurisdiction. 

"To intense a /uriiff/cflre power over the Inward 
and Irmnctlinhlo dlii>o»ltlon oi man." — UiUon : Doc- 
trine £ Discipline of Divorce, hk. 1L, ch. xxL 

J* -ids- pru' d 01190, s. (Fr., from Lat. juris- 
jmtdentia, from jus (genit. juris) = law, ami 
prutlentia = skill ; bp jurisprudence ; Hal. 
glurisprudcnst.) The science of law; the 
knowledge of the laws, customs, and rights of 
men In a community, necessary for the duo 
administration of justice. 

"There ho employed himxelf lu correcting the great 
work on Jurisprudence which hu» preserved Ida me- 
mory Ireali dowu to our own time ."— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng,, ch. x lit 

(1) General jurisprudence : The science or 
philosophy of positive law. 

(2) Particular jurisprudence : The knowledge 
of the law of any particular nation. 

(3) Medical Jurisprudence : (Forensic-Medi- 
01 N E, M KDtCA L- J U H l H PKU DKSCfcJ. 

•Ju ns pru’ dent, a. & s. (Fr.. from Lat. 
juris prmb-ns, from ju* (genit. juris) = law, and 
prudens = skilled; Sp. jurisprutlente ; ltd. 
0iur«/>rudente.l 

A. As adj. : learned in the law; skilled In 
Jurisprudence. 

*'A very Jurisprudent author."- Gray : U'orfcj. rol. 
i. Ictt. 11. 

B. As snbst . ; One learned In the lnw ; a 
Jurisconsult. 

jft rls pru dtfn -tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. 
jurisi>rwlent ; dal.) Of or pertaining to juris* 
•‘{prudence. 


JU’-rist, s. (Fr. juriste, from Low Lot. jurista 
= a lawyer, from ju* (gen. juris) = law.] One 
learned 111 the law, especially in the civil law ; 
one who professes the ecienceof law; ona who 
writes upon law. 

" To that hviiiIioI of k I ngly authority oot Jurists have 

always ascribed a peculiar and almost myaterloui Jin- 

jKirtanco." — Macaulay : Met. Eng., ch. lx. 

•Juris -tic, *Ju ris’-tlc-fld, a. [Eng. ju- 
rist ; *tc, -tad.) Of or pertaining to a Jurist or 
jurisprudence. 

JU'-ror, s. [Fr. jurrur, from Lat. juratorem , 
accus. of jwrafor = one who swears, from jura - 
tus, pa. par. of juro = to ewear.) 

1. One who serves upon a jury in a court or 
law ; one who is sworn to deliver a true ver- 
dict in any cose according to the evidence 
brought before him. [JuaY.] 

"The twelve men were at ftret both Juror* and 

Judges." — Temple: Jntrod. to Hitt. England, 

2. One of a number of men selected to award 
prizes, die., at n public show or exhibition. 

* 3. One who takes an oath ; one who binds 
himself by an oath. 

" I am a .furor In the holy league " 

Marlowe: Massacre at Farit , U. S. 

Jurors-book, s. A list of men quolified 
to serve on juries, made out annually for each 
county. 

Jurte, Jurt (J aay), yourt, *. [Yurt.] 

Ju'-ry, * Ju-rie, «. (Fr. juree, prop, the fcm. 
of jnri, pa. par. of jurer = to swear ; Lat. 
juro.) 

1. A number of men selected according to 
law, impaimelled, and sworu to inquire into 
and to decide upon facts, end to give their 
true verdict according to the evidence legally 
laid before them. In our Courts of Justice 
there are two kinds of juries, grand-juries, and 
petty or common-juries. [Fur grand-jury, see 
under Grand.) Betty or coni niuu -juries con- 
sist of twelve melt each.nnd (lie verdicts given 
must bo unanimous. They ore appointed both 
in civil and criminal cases. After the evidence 
in a cause has been given, and summed up by the 
judge, tho jury retire to consider their verdict. 
Trial hy jury is a constitutional provision in 
many of the states, though the conditions at- 
tending jury trials differ somewhat in diflerent 
states. The law permits the challenging of 
individual jurors, and this right has frequently 
been abused, so that it is often difficult to ini- 
panel a jury. Each juror must also swear that 
iiu has formed no opinion as to the case on 
trial. In England there nre special juries, 
where the case seems toe important for a 
common jury. In .Scotland the number of 
the jury in criminal cases is fifteen, and the 
verdict is determined hy the voice of tho 
majority. In civil and revenue rases tho 
number Is twelve, nnd the jury nre not re- 
quired to be unanimous in their verdict. In 
cases of misdemeanor, felony, and high-treason 
tho jury must bu unanimous. 

"No man can bo convicted, upon an Indictment, at 
the mill of tho crown of aujr ollvuce, uuleaa hy tho 
unanimous voice of twenty-four of hl» eo toils ami 
neighbour* : that Is, hy twelve at leant of the grand 
J irt/, In the hrst place, RMOtitinff to the accusation ; 
amf alter wards, by the whole petit fury, of twelve 
more, lindlnv him guilty, U|k>d his trial. But If tweiv e 
of the grand Jury assent. It la a good presentumit. 
though some of tho rest disagree. And tho Indict- 
ment, when so found. Is publicly delivered into court." 
— lilac k-( one : Comment., bk. tv., ch. 23. 

2. Hist. : It has been much disputed 

whether tho germ of mir modem jury system 
was of Anglo-baxon or Norman origin. Those 
who hold tho former view attribute it to King 
Alfred, about a.q. 8S0. It docs not seem to 
have been closely connected with tho oppoint- 
luent of twelve compurgators for canonical 

1 negations. The establishment of proper 

ury trials seems to have been under Henry 11., 
ato in the twelfth century. It was well rooted 
in tho time of King John, and Is Insisted on 
in Magna Char In, as the great bulwark of 
liberty. In 1333, under Edward III., juries 
empannclled to try aliens were to consist half 
of foreigners. Various Acts havo since been 
passed on tho subject of juries, but the changes 
made have not been of essential importance. 

"ft 1* true, the terms of Jury and verdict were In- 
troduced by the N<*rm»ui». with man) others In the 
■t> !o and procllceof imr laws : but the trial* by tweho 
men. with that eaaenUal clmiliittanre «*f their miaul- 
moil* "Rrerment, waa not only u*e»l ainonv the Saxon* 
ami Norman*, hut I* known to beaaajiclentlnttwo- 
deu."— Temple: {ntrod. l<> If nl. England. 

3. A body of men selected to award prizes 
at public shows, exhibitions, &c. 

Jury box, <. The enclosed placo in which 
tho jury sits in a court of Justice. 


Jury-list, a. 

Laic: A list of persons liable to be sum- 
moned to ottend as jurymen. On or before 
July 20 in each year the Clerk of the Peace in 
each county, riding or division, Issues a pre- 
cept to the churchwardens and treasurers of 
the several ]*arishes to make out such a list 
before Septcmlter 1. This is affixed to tho 
doors of churches and chajiels on tho first 
tbree Sundays of September. (English.) 

Jury process, t. The writ for the sum- 
moning of a jury. 

Ju'-rif, a. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat thinks It 
is connected with Dan. kiore = a driving, 
liore — to drivo ; Nnrw, by ore — a drive, a 
journey ; Sw. kora ; Icel. keyra r= to drive.) 

A T auf. : A term applied to any structure of 
n vessel, made to servo temporarily In place 
of something lost. 

Jury mast, i. 

jYnuf. : A temporary mast erected In place 
of one that has been carried away, or for 
navigating a vessel to a place where tho per- 
manent equipment of masting and rigging la 
furnished. The temi>orary rig is termed jury- 
*ig. 

Jury rigged, a. Furnished with rigging 
of a temporary kind to replace that carried 
away by a storm. 

Jury-rudder, s. A temporary rndder 
employed when the original rudder hae beeo 
lost or damaged. 

JU’-rJr-man, *. [Eng. jury, e.. and man.) One 
who serves upon a jury ; a juror. 

" -And wretchei bong tliat/urynvn may dine.* 

Pope: rtape uf Che Lock, ilL M. 

Jus, s. [Lat.] Law, rights. 

Jus gentium, phr. The law or rights of 
nations ; international law. 

Jus-si, *. [A Manilla word.) 

Fabric: A delicate fibre from an unknown 
plBnt, used in making dresses. 

Jus-si-ee'-o, a. [Named after Antoine da 
Jussieu, denionstmtor of plants In tho Hoy al 
Gardens nt Paris.) 

Hot. : Tho typical genus of the tribe Jussi- 
seece (q.v.). Jvssiera Caparossa and J. scabra 
have been used in Brazil for dyeing black, and 
J. pilosa in tho same country to produce a 
yellow. The leaves of J. peruviana form an 
emollient poultice. 

Jus-si fu'-e-te, e. pi. [Mod. Lat. JussUvifl) ; 
Lat. fcm. pi. ndj. suff. -ra'.J 

Bot. : A tribe of Onagracese. 

Just, s. (Joust.) 

Just, a., adv., & s. [Fr. juste, from Lat. justvs, 
nil extension of ju* = right ; Sp. 5: Port.ju*/o; 
Ital. piusto.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Acting according to what is right and 
fair giving or willing to give to all their due ; 
fair. Impartial, or equitable in the distribution 
of justice; upright. Incorrupt, honest; not 
willing to overreach or take advantage of 
others ; fair dealing. 

" Joseph wna a man ami Just " — Luke xxIlL M. 

2. Righteous ; God-fearing ; of blnmcleas 
and pure life. 

"The Just shall live hy faith ."— OalaHans tlL It. 

3. Making no respect of persons ; rewarding 
the good Ami punishing tho wicked. 

** A Uml of truth, and without luhjulty. Just and 
right i* lie."— l ent, w x 1 1. 4. 

4. True to one's promises ; faithful, trust- 
worthy. 

** Just of thy word. In every llioaght *lnrr r»v" 

Pope l l.pitll* v»L ft. 

5. Conformable to what Is right ; cun formed 
to truth and Justice ; fair, honest, 

" Jtttf lirttviu-r*. fust «rkliU, a futt cjihali, and a 
juit 111 it ahall )« liava."— Lent, m M. 

fi. True; well founded; not forged or In- 
vented ; grounded on fact. 

"Crlmr* were laid to hi* charg* t-*> majiy, the Iraat 
wbfnof Ix'Iiik Just, lout 1*>rrav«*«i him of ratlmallon 
atulxmliU- li nker EcrUt. Polity. 

7. In accordance with farts; not cxnggcr* 
atetl ; neither too much nor too little; exact, 
accurate, precise : as, a just description. 

8 . In nc^-onlnnce with jusllce or equity; 
equilnblc, due, merited, deserved. 

"Ita »h<xl1 rrcrlve » just rewmi'cure of reward."— 
Hebrew II. t 
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juste aucorp s— justification 


9. hi accordance with what is proper or suit- 
able ; regular, orderly, due, tit, proper, suitable. 

•' Tbe prince is here at hand : pleaseth your lordship . 
To meet his grace. just distance ‘t*eeu our uriuies t 
Shrkesp. : 2 Henry 1 1'., iv. 1. 

* 10. Exact, precise ; neither more uur leas. 

" Bring mo jtut notice of the numbers deiul." 

Shakesp. : Henry 1\. Iv. 1. 

* 11. Full, complete; of full dimensions. 

"He wns a comely personage, a little above Jitat sta- 
ture. «ell .and straight limbed, but slender. — Bacon: 
Henry \ II. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Exactly, precisely. 

“Just h» you left them." ShaUsp. • Tempest, ▼. 

2. Close ; very near in place or position. 

*■ Now waa *heju«* before him as he sat." 

Shakesp. : Vvnus <t Adorn*. S49. 

3. Exactly ; precisely or nearly in point of 
time. 

*'To-aigbt at Home's oak .just twixt twelve and one. 

Shakesp. : Merry H ites of U'uulsor, Iv. 6. 

4. Nearly, almost, all but. 

" How Proserpine lately was chuckling to think 
She had jutt caught von napping on Phlegethon's 
brink." Cambridge: To osias Humphrey, £sq. 


5. Barely, merely, only : as, He only just 
escaped. 

* C. As svbst. : That which is just, fair, and 
right; justice, right. 


* just borne, a. Borne in the cause of 
jnstice or light. 

“Our Just borne arma." Shakesp. : King John, 1L 2. 


• juste -au- corps (as zhust'-o-kor), s. 

[Fr.= close to the body.] A close-lit ting bodv- 
coat, similar to, if not identical, with the 
jupon. 

juste milieu (as zbust'-me-lyu), s. (Fr. 
= tlie just mean.] The golden mean; the 
true medium ; that mode of administering 
government which consists in maintaining a 
just and fair middle course betweeu extreme 
parties 00 either side. 


jus -tl9e, s. (Fr., from Lnt jnstitia =. justice ; 
Low Lat. jnstitia = a tribunal, a judge, from 
Lat. Justus = just (q.v.); Sp. justicia; ital. 
ffiustizia.] 

1. The quality or state of being just; up- 
rightness, impartiality ; fairness in dealing 
with others ; the rendering to each what is 
his due; conformity with the laws human 
and divine ; rectitude, equity, integrity. 

“Justice Is two fold, namely general or strict jut flee. 
which eomlat, in observing the l.iws, and the aim of 
which Is public good ; and particular justice or equity, 
which anus at the gnod of individuals." — Beattie: 
Moral Science , pt iiL, cIl il. 

2. Conformity to truth or the facts ; fair- 
ness in the representation of facts respecting 
merit or demerit ; impartiality. 

3. Justness; well-founded right; rightful- 
ness ; agreeablcness to right. 

••To mlUgato tbe justice of thy plea." 

Slutkcsp. : Merchant of IVm’ee, tv, 1. 

4. Just requital of deserts ; just treatment ; 
merited reward or punishment ; just recom- 
pense for couduct or actions. 

"H« executed thojustice of the Lord."— DeuL xxxlIL 21. 
6. A ]*erson legally commissioned to hold 
oourts, and hear causes, end to administer 
justice between individuals; as, tbe Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court; a justice of the 
peace. 

jf (II Justices of the Peace : Local magistrates 
electeil by the people ami having lmiiled juris- 
diction io minor civil and criminal matters of 
law ; . their cour.a are not courts of record. A 
corresponding office exists iu England, with, 
however, greater jKnver oud jurisdiction. 

"As the office of these justice* Is conferred by Ihe 
crowu, so it subsists only durmg the pleusuro of tbo 
sovereign. »uiJ U determinable : 1. By tbe demise of 
tbe crown ; that is. iu six mouths utter. 2. By exi res* 
writ under the great seal, dbebavi iug any i -articular 

E rson from being any lunger justice. S. II y eupersed- 
S the commission by writ of super salens. 4. By 
« new commission. which discharges all the former 
justices not included therein. 5. By accession to the 
office of sherl tf or rorouer. The power, office, and duty 
of a justice depend ou his comuiLsiou. ami ou tbo 
several statutes which have created objects of his 
jurisdiction. His commission, first, empowers him 
siugly to conserve the peace. It also empowers any 
two or more to hear and determine felonies ami other 
offences, which Is tbe ground of the ir jurisdiction at 
sessions. Aud as to the powers given to them by the 
several statutes, which have hen]>ed opon them each 
an infinite variety of business, that few care to under- 
take, and fewer understand, the office ; they are euch, 
that the onmitry is greatly obliged to any worthy 
magistrate that without ein ster views of his own will 
engage In this troublesome service. Amt therefore, if 
» justice makes any nudes leu ed ellp, great indulgence 
Is shown to him iu tbe courts of law ; for be cannot be 
eued for any oversight, without notice beforehand i so 
fts to have an opi>ortunlty of making HUieuda.' — Slack- 
stone: Comment., bk. L, ch. 9. 


(2) Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: The presiding Justice, who is 
appointed by the President with the asisent of 
tbe Senate, aod bolds tbe position for life. 
The other members of the Sujireme Bench, 
who are similarly appointed, are koowu as 
Justices or A.^sociate Justices. The same terms 
are employed with reference to the members 
of the supreme courts of the several States. 

(3) Justices of the Quorum : Particular justice* 
of the peace nominated expressly in the com- 
mission, without whose presence no business 
cau be trausacted. 

(4) Lord Chief Justice of England: The title 
formerly given to th» chief judges of the 
courts of Queen’s Bench ami Omnium Pleas. 
Now there is only one Chief Justice, who is 
6tyled the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

(5) Lord Justice-General of Scotland: Also 
known as the Lord- President of the Court of 
Session, the highest judge in Scotland. 

(6) Lords Justices : Persons .^pointed by the 
sovereign to pet for a time as his substitute 
in the supremo government of the whole or 
any part of the kingdom, as the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The title home by the 
Judges of Appeal, originally given toa limited 
number only. 

* (T) Justice of the Forest is a lord by his office, 
snd hath the hearing and determining of all 
offences within the king’s forest, committed 
against venison or vert : «>f these there be two, 
whereof the one hath jurisdiction overall the 
forests on this side Trent, and the other of all 
beyond. ( Cowel .) 

* (S) Justices in Eyre : [Eyre]. 

* (9) Jedburgh or Jeddart justice : A term 
applied to the executing of a prisoner and 
trying him after ; so called from Jedburgh, a 
town on tse Scotch border, where many of 
the border- raiders were hanged without any 
trial. Similar to Halifax law in England. 

(10) High Court of Justice: [High-Couht]. 

^ Justice is a written or prescribed law, to 
which one is bound to conform and make it 
the rule of one’s decisions ; equity is a law in 
onr hearts ; it conforms to no rule but to 
circumstances, and decides by the conscious- 
ness of right and wrong. The proper object 
of justice is to secure property; tho rroper 
object of equity is to secure the rights of 
humanity. Justice is exclusive, it assigns to 
everyone his own ; it preserves the subsisting 
inequality between men : equity is communi- 
cative ; it seeks to equalize the condition of 
men by a fair distribution. Justice is inflexible, 
it follow s one invariable rule, which can seldom 
be deviated from consistently with the general 
good ; equity , on the other hand, varies with 
the circum. -dances of the case, and is guided 
by discretion, (C*rc66 ; Eng. Synon.) 

justice-ayre, s. In Scotland a cirrui. 
made throughout the kingdom by the lords 
of justiciary for the distribution of justice. 
[Eyre.] 

* justice-broker, s, A magistrate who 
sells his judicial decisions. 

justices' justice, s. A satirical expres- 
sion iu comuon use, npplied to the dispro- 
portionate sentences oud extraordinary deci- 
sions of some of the unpaid magistracy. 

"The llttls speech which the Lord Chief Justlco of 
England took occasion toJnnke at t lie Bed'ord assizes 
ou justices’ jnstice cm it, lned nothing Very uew ~— 
Pall Mall Guseite. Oct. 20. )*>4. 

* jus'-ti^O, v.t. (Justice, s.] To administer 
justice to. 

"The king delivered biro to tho French king, to be 
justiced by him at Ilia pleasure.'— Hay ward. 

* jus'-ti^O-a-blc, a. [Eng. justice ; -able.] 
Liable to be called to account in a court of 
justice. 

* jus -tice-hood, s. [Eng. justice; -hood.] 
The office or dignity of a justice ; justice- 
ship. 

•• Should but the king his Juftcehond employ, 

Iu setting forth of such ft solemn toy. 

Lcn J onion : Kxposlulution with jnigo Jones. 

* jiis'-ti (^e-merit, s. [Eng. justice ; - ment .] 
Procedure in courts of justice ; tbe adminis- 
tration of justice. 

* j us'-tic-er, s. (Eng. justice) ; -er.) One who 
administers justice ; a justiciary. 

"This shews yon nre above, 

You re?-*, that these our nether crime* 

So seedily cau v«mge." Shakes p. : Hear, It. 2. 


jus’-ti5e ship, s. [Eng. justice; -ship.] Tbe 
office or position of a judge oi justice. 

•‘From this beginning having run through many 
degrees of honour*, le mounted up to this diguiti* 
of pitefectuie, or just iceHi y*"— P- Holland: Ammi- 
anus, p. 51. 

Jus ti'-ci-a (o as sh), s. [Named after J. 
Justice, an ancient Scotch horticulturist and 
botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus cf Acanthads, tribe Eranthe- 
mese. It consists of ornamental m id freely- 
flowering plants with red, purple, blue, white, 
or yellow flowers. They are natives of the hotter 
parts of Asia and America. Many are culti- 
vated in greenhouses, Justicia Ecbolium is a 
diuretic. 

* jiis-li'-ci-a-'ble (o as sto), a. [Eng. 

justice; -able.] Proper or fit to be examioed 
in a court of justice. 

* Ju^-ti -cl-a-ry, * jus-tF-ci-ar (c a bL), 
*jas-ti-ti-ar (tiasslii),s. & a. [Lat. jusfi- 

fiariits, from juslilia = justice.) 

A* As substantive: 

1. An administrator of justice. 

“O Saviour, the glittering palaces of proud Justici- 
aries are not for thee." — Up. Hall: Contemplations t 

Zacdicus. 

2. An officer appointed by William the Con- 
queror corresponding with a Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. The Chief J usticiary was the highest legal 
officer m tbe kingdom ; he was president of 
the Court of King s Bench and of tbe Exche- 
quer, and ai! other courts were under his 
authority. In the absence of tbe sovereign 
from tbe kingdom, he was ex-officio regent 
His office was thus one of the highest import- 
ance and influence. 

" Ev adding to It the place of his chief ^urtirfary. the 
king f Henry I. J care Inin au opportunity of heroming 
one of tbe J icnest eubjerts iti Europe. *' — burke: 
Abridj ty-S.ij. Hist., bit. lii, ch v. 

3. One who boasts of the justice of his own 
acts. 

B. As adj. : Presided over 1 y a justiciary. 

'* Ho was bmiight Into the/nrticfnrv court. ui>oo an 
Indictment for tne crime. '—so-arj*.* Memorials ; King 
Charts: (an. l«7s). 

Tf High Court of Justiciary : The supreme 
court of Scotland in criminal causes. It is pro- 
sided over by the lord justice-general, who is 
assisted by tlie lord justice-clerk, snd five 
lords of sessiou. There is no appeal from its 
decisions. 

* jus-tt -91-es, s. [Justice, v.) 

Law: An o*d writ addressed to the sheriff, 
empowering him to hold pica of debt in Ills 
county court for any sum, his usual jurisdic- 
tion being limited to sums uuder iorty sel- 
lings. 

* Jus'-ti-co, * jus-tl-coat, *. [Juste-au- 

COKPS.] 

Jus-ti-fi-a^ble, a. [Eng. justify ; -a6&.) 
That may'or cau be justified, excused, or de- 
fended ; capable of being justified or shown to 
be just ; uclcusible by law or reason ; viudio- 
able ; excusable. 

*' Jn«t fire the way* of God. 

And justifiable l > nicn." 

Md.on : Samson AjonisUs, 291. 

justifiable-homicide, t. 

Law: Homicide (i.e., the killing of a human 
being) in circumstances which render it a 
justifiable act. When, for instance, an execu- 
tioner hangs a criminal legally condemned, or 
when no other way of preventing an atrocious 
crime, say murder, is available, tho deed 
ceases to be murder sud becomes justifiable 
homicide. 

♦us-ti-fi'-a-ble-ncss, s. (Eng. justifiable ; 
-ness. j The quality or state of being justifi- 
able ; capability cf being justified, excused, 
or defended. 

" To this cud they directed fdUhe!rcnergIe*.cftreta* 
of tho honest v i r j..s.-fiadencxs of thv uu.au*. *— J . A 
Brewer : Lnglish Studies, j). IUL 

jus-ti-fT-a~bly> odv. [Eug. just ? finish); - ly .) 
In a justifiable manner; sons to be justifiable, 
excusable, or defensible. 

" No man amongst us a\n justifiabty plead weak nee* 
of couscleuce m that ceuse.^ "—South : Sermons, voL ILL, 
6er. S. 

Jus-ti-f l-ca-tion, s. [Fr., from Lnt. just if- 
cationcm , aecus. of justification from justified- 
tus , pa. par. of justifeo = tn justify (q.v.); 
Sp. justification ; ItaL giustiftcazione.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of justifying ; the act of showing 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, sdn; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. &>, co = e ; oy = a. qu = kxr. 
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or proving to bo just, right, or conformable to 
law and justice; vindication, defence. 

“ I hojM\ far my brother'*./ h© wrote tbls 
bnt as &u &uy of my virtue.*— iAake*p. : Lear, L 2. 

2. The state of being justified or proved to 
be just or right. 

3. The act of adjusting, making correct, or 
exact- ; the net of causing the various parts of 
a complex object to lit together ; adjustment. 

4. The act of Judging; condemnation, exe- 
cution. (Scotch.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Bookbinding; Attention to keeping the 
matter of pags In exact register or corre- 
spondence, to secure eveo margins. 

2. Jmw; The bringing forward in court of a 
emfUcient reason why a defendant did what ho 
Is called upon to answer; such a plea must 
•ct forward some special matter. 

3. Print. : The adjustment of distance be- 
tween the letters in the words and the words 
in a line, so ns to avoid miv glaring dispropor- 
tion, and make them till the measure. 

4. Theology: 

(1) Protestant Thcot. ; A forensic act by which 
God declares the sinner righteous, and ncquits 
him of ail guilt on account of the meritorious 
life and atoning death of Jesus Christ the Re- 
deemer, Imputed to the sinner nnd received by 
faith alone. The scripture passages adduced 
in support of this view are Isa. liii. 11 ; Acts 
xiii. 39; Rom. jii. 20-31, iv. 1-25, v. 16-21 : 
viii. 30 ; Gal. ii. 10-21, iii. S, 11 ;Tit. iii. 7, kc. 
A broad distinction is drawn between justifica- 
tion nnd sanctification. (See the Eleventh 
Article, and the Homily, Of Justification, also 
Confession of Faith, cli. xl ) 

(2) Herman Thcol. : The infusion of righteous- 
ness into the sinner by the Spirit of God. On 
that view there is not essential distinction be- 
tween justification and sanctification, lnaup- 

ort of this view, and against the distinction 
rawn by Protestants between Justification 
and sanctification, Roman theologians cite 
1 Cor. vi. 11. St. Toni lias been telling the 
Corinthians that tho " unrighteous shall not 
Inherit the kingdom of God." lie continues, 
“And such were some of you; hut ye nro 
washed, bnt ye arc sanctified, but ye tire justi- 
fied.’' Here sanctification is put before justi- 
fication See also Eph. Iv. 24. 

* Jiis-tlf'-T-car-tivc, a. [Lat. justiflcot(us), 
pri. par. of justijico ; Eng. aufT. -fre.l Having 
power to justify ; justifying, justificatory. 

• Jiis-ttf'-I-ca-tor, s. [Low Lat., from Lat. 

fustificalus, pa. par. of Jnstifico.] 

L Ord. IxLng. : One who justifies, excuses, 
or defends. 

IL Law; 

1. A compurgator (q.v.). 

2. A juryman. 

Jfistif'-I-ca-tor-y, a. fEng. fustljlcator ; -y.] 
Justifying, excusing, defensory. 

JS.3 -tl-fl-cr, a. [Eng. justify ; -er.] 

1. One wlio Justifies, vindicates or defends. 

•'They were not men, but Justl/Urt of tbouiselvex 
Mt! hypocrite */— S rype : 11/ a of Parker, am IMG. 

2. One who pardons and absolves from ala 
and punishment. 

Jtts'-tl-fy, # Jus-tl-fye, v.t. k i. [Ft. jnstl- 
JUr, from Lat. jnstifico, from Justus = juat, nnd 
Judo = to moke ; bp. k Port, justifloar: Ital. 
yiustificare.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Ijanguag a; 

1. To prove or show to bo Just, true, or con- 
formable to right, law. Justice, propriety, or 
doty ; to vindicate, to defend, to excuse. 

**Io rushes folly with a fnlbtnonn tide, 

Then wi-lenmo error* of whatever stz©, 
’lojtutify It by a thnu*nnd lies.** 

Cmc/xrr : P r^greu rtf Error , »l. 

• 2. To prove ; to establish by evidence ; to 
■how ; to demonstrate. 

* 1 her© could plnck Mu hluhn©**' frown npoo yon. 

AoA Justify you traitor*/ tJuiketp. : v. 

5. To nbsolvo : to acquit ; to declnro to bo 
froo from guilt or blame ; to exonerate. 

“The law hath Juiltf'd thro, Eleanor; 

J ciumntJiur(/> whom law run«leiiinn.~ 

SfuiKc'p. t t Henry ll\, II. S. 

t 4. To cause to fit together exactly, ns the 
various pnrts of n complex body; to adjust, 
to fit together, to make exact. [Justifica- 
tion, 1. 3.1 


6. To condemn, to execute, to hang. (Sco/cft.) 
“Tho only drop o' gontle Muld that’* In your body 
wna our groat tcmnd-unclv ■ that mm Juttuicd at Dum- 
barton."— Scott : Hob Roy, ch. XxiiL 

IL Theology: 

0) Protestant Theol. ; To declare the sinner 
righteous, to ncquit the sinner. [Justifica- 
tion, 11.4 (1),] 

"That which give* us a title to a perfect righteous, 
ness without us, hy which alone mo stand ju. ntfud be- 
fore God ." — South ; Sermon*, voL ul., ser. 4. 

2. Roman Theol. : To infuse righteousness 
Into the sinner, [Justification, 11. 4(2).] 

* B. Intrans. : To agree; to coincide or 
conform exactly ; to form nn even surface or 
exact lmu with anything. 

81 To justify bail : To prove tho sufficiency 
of bail or sureties for the amount for w hich 
they go bail. 

'* Aud, If executed to, tho ball most be perfected ; 
that is, they must tho inset vt-s In eouri.orbcfoi© 

tho commissioner In the country, by swearing them- 
selves housekeepers, aud each ul them to be worth the 
full sum for which they are hail after payment of ail 
their debt*."— liOickstono ; Comment., lilt, UL, oh. 10. 

Jus-tm'-i-an, s. k a. [Sec def.J 

A, As subd. : One of tho Roman Emperors. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to tho 
Institutes or law's of the Emperor Justinian. 

Jus tin'-l an lSt, s. [Eng. Justinian ; -id.) 
One who is*sk tiled or learned in the Institutes 
of Justiuiau ; one learned iu civil haw. ( Whar- 
ton.) 

* Jus -tlo (tlo as cl), v.i. k t. [Jostle, v.) 

A. Intrans. ; To run up against anything ; 
to clash, to encounter, to jostle, 

11 Injury of chanco 

Puts back leave-taking. Jwtrtot roughly bp." 

Shake -p. : T roil us & irertum, Iv. 4. 

B. Trans. : To jostle ; to run or knock up 
against ; to pnsli, to drive. 

"I am In case to j m tlo a constahlo/— Shatetp. : 
Tempest, III. 2. 

* Jiis'-tlo (tlo as el), a. [Justle, t\] A shock, 
a push, oa encounter, c jostle. 

'* Ry any ambiguous expression, accidental juttle, or 
unkind reparteo."— Tatler, No. 250. 

justf-ly, Odv. [Eng. just ; -ly.] 

1. In a just manner ; in accordance with 
Justice, law, or right ; honestly, uprightly. 

" 1 mm justly killed with mine ow n treachery." 

Mu trip. : U it mice, v. 2. 

2. Fairly, accurately, properly ; in accord- 
ance with facts and truth : as, Tho matter is 
justly described. 

justf-noss, a. [Eng. just ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being Just ; Justice, 
uprightness, equity, fairness. 

“Not tho futrucu of n causo, hut tb© valour of the 
•oldlers that must win the tic Id."— South: no-mont, 
voL 1., scr. 4. 

2. Conformity to truth or facts ; occuracy, 
fairness, propriety. 

"Cowley hiw with grrenter Justneii of thought com- 
pared a beautiful wmimu to n. porcupine, that ■nidd an 
arrow from evory part,'"— AdUuon: ti/#ctator, No. 87;. 

jut, v.i. [A variant of jet, v. (q.v.).J To push 
or shoot forward in prominences ; to project 
beyond tho main body. 

"The red rock* from the innreln 
Jutting ovwbmig the river. 

Longfeiloxoi Btamuha, rrllL 

* Jtit, "Jutte, *. [Jut, v.) 

2. That which Juts or projects out; a pro- 
jection, a prominence. 

2. A push, a above. 

"Oiv© him a Jut In, ludeed."— Vdul Ralph BotHrr- 
DuUter, Ul. X 

Jut-window, $. 

Carp.: A how. window projecting from tho 
fiu-e of a building ; a bay-window, 

jute, a. [UriyajtoL] 

I. Comm, it Manuf. : The flhre of two Irvllnn 

( dauta, Corchorus aiprularii, cultlvotctl oh idly 
n tho cent ral and eastern parts of neugal, nnil 

C. olilor tvs In tho neigh hourhoon of Calcutta. 
It U innimfaclurcd into— (a) clntli of dllfcrent 
qualities ranging from substitutes for silk, or 
shirtings, rurtidna, carpets, and “gunnies" 
(t*ags for hoMii v grain); (/») paper prepniv<| 
chiefiv from the “ reject ions " nnd “ cuttings'’ ; 
(o) cordage fi-oin tlio coarser and stronger 
qualities. 

2. M*t. : Tlie fibre wns first ex peri men b*d 
on by Europeans nii favourably In 1820. In 
1S32 a Pundi e nmnnf.ict.urcr used it again, ami 
found It answer bis purpose. From time Im- 


memorial the natives of Bengal had msdo it 
into gunnies by hand weaving. The manufac- 
ture being introduced into Dundee aud carried 
on by machinery, greatly injured the Indian 
hand manufacture, but the natives found it 
profitable to exj*oil the raw material. Next 
lactones were established in India, in Borneo, 
Ac,, nineteen having sprung up near Calcutta 
between lsf.l and lss2. Jute is now grown 
FUccesafiilly in the southern part of the I'nited 
Mates, yet ju to ginnls are largely imported, 
gunny bags being nmch us<*d. Jute balls 
(the lower part of (deni nnd upper jtart of 
root) are also Imported. Machinery is now 
being developed which will render liio ©laics 
independent of foreign jute. 

Jut -land-er, *. [From the country Jutland ; 
sutr, -er.) A native or Inhabitant ol Jutland. 

Jut -land -lsli, a. [Eng. Jutland; -isA.] Of 
or pertaining to Jutland, or its people. 

Jut'-tiri", pr. por., a., & e. [Jut, t\] 

A. k B. pr. par. & particip. adj . ; (Sco 
tho verb). 

C. yls subst. : The act or state of projecting 
out. 

Jutting-out, ». 

Arrh. ; A projection; sold of windowa, 
corbels, cornices, A:c. 

* Jut-ting-ly, adt>. |Eng../uffi»ig; dy.] In a 
jutting or projecting manner. 

*Jut’-ty, v.t. [Jut, v.) To project beyond; 
to overhang. 

"As fearfully as doth A pal1©d ruck 
OerUuht; n.wl Ju try his confoundrd 

Shaker} 1 , Henry »' , IM L 

* jutf-ty, 9. [.Jitty, r.] A proiecting part of 
n wall, as of a prominent course; u pier, a 
mole. 

* Ju'-ven-al, s. [A corrupt, of juvenile (q.v.).] 
A young limn, a youth, a juvenile. 

"Tli© Jnvenol, th© nrlnce, your miwtcr. who*© chin 
U out yet fied t ed.‘ ' — Sluikrtp. ; 2 Hoary J I'., L X 

Ju-ven-a'-ll-a, s. [Lit. nent. pi. of ju venal is 
=youthful,juvcnnc, suitable for young people,] 

Roman Antig. : Games for young people, in- 
stituted by Nero. 

* ju-ven-^s'-^enge, s. [Encr. juvmr»rrn(() ; 
<e.] The quality or state of being juvenes- 
cent ; a growing young. 

* Ju-ven-es -5ent, a. [Lat. juvmescenx, pr. 
par. of jurencsco s= to grew young, from ju- 
venis = young. J Growing or becoming young. 

Ju’-vcn-ilo, a. k s. [Fr., from Lat 
Iroin juvenis =s young. 1 

A. As adj. : Young, youthful. 

"No crime In a Jumill* cxcrcltAtlon ."— GInneO i 
Sc*) *>4 ScUmrffteu ; Epitt. (IkvlK.f 

B. As subst. : A youog prison, a yonth. 

•**Y©8, yes, yes,' cried the ]ur*nllet.~—C, Brontf 
JaneEyn, ch. xvUL 

•jft'-v^a -llO -ness, a. [Eog. Juvenile ; -«/•«.) 
The quality or state of King juvenile ; youth, 
youth fulness. 

JU-vSn-Il’-I-t^, s. [Fr, futVrif/if/, from Lat 
jui'cnilitatem, necus. of Jurcnilitas, from ju- 
venilis = youthful.J 

t I. Yonthfulnoss, youth. 

* 2, A light nnd careless monocr; youlhfhl 
actions or conduct. 

" Cnstnmnry stmltui And Abstracted /urvirf/t’/r* h*r© 
Tn»d© l| dinicult to commend And «i>©ak eradlhljr In 
dodleAtioua"— Olunrllt : Scrpti* Srieuttflca. 

* Ju'-v8n-tatO, s. [I^t. Juventas (grnlt. jv- 
renfufin). from juixnt* » joung.J Youth, 
youthfulnesa. 

Ju'-Vl a, a. [Brnrllinn (7).] 

Pot . ; The Brazil nut (Pertholettla cxrrUa), a 
fine tree 100 or 120 feet high, from the 
Orinoco, Ac. 

-won' sa, jA wau' -za, i. [Efym. 
doobiful.l 

Dot. : Tho cnmel’a thorn (q.v.). [Ai.iiaoi.I 

jft-war', s. [JowAni:K.J 

* jlix ta-poyo', v.t. [I At. Juztn m close, next, 

nnd Eng. To place next or mar, to act 

aille by nido, 

* Jttx ti> 1>&* It, v.L fly it. jurta = H »ac, 
next, and situs, jw. j>nr. of nono •> to piaco ) 
To place next or near; to jnxta|w«e. 


&6li. b^; p<Jilt, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln. bongli; go. ftam; thin, this; sin. as; oxrpeot, Xonophon, osclst. lA*. 

-©ton, tian-shan. -tlou, -slon - shun ; -tdon. -^lon = zhsu. -clous, -tlous, -alo us » shfrs. -bio, -dJo. A a - bgl, dgL 
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Jux-ta-po-91-tlon, s. [Lat. jtixtn = close, 
next/and Eng. jw>sihon(q.v.).] 1 lie act of plac- 
ing or setting next or near, or side by siile; 
the state of being set near or side by side ; 
nearness or closeness of position ; contiguity. 

•‘But the Idea of atom# and of their relative weight*, 
and of (he bmklmg up of compound* hy ibe joxtn- 
position of eleuv'ltUiry atom*, is peifeetly de mite, 
and affords the only satisfactory ex plan- ittou yet given 
of tho nbs^rvfil laws of chemical cmuiH nation. — 
Graham Chcmutry (2nd ed.1. voL U.. p 612. 

Ju-zail’, s. [Native word.) A kind of heavy 
rifle used by the Afghans, (Annandafe.) 

* jy-mold, s. [Guim.] 

•Jysse, 5. [Gia.) 


K. 

K. The eleventh letter and the eighth conso- 
nant of the English alphabet. This letter 
has before vowels, and before nil consonants 
except n. tin* . > i ne phonetic value in all the 
alphabets where itappears -a gultur.il momen- 
tary sound produced by laising the back of 
the tongue to the hack of the palate, as in 
kill, keen, king. Before n it is not sounded in 
English, as in knee, knell, knife. From tlio 
sixteenth t«« the last century it was used in 
Engli"h at the end of words after c, apparently 
to strengthen the hard c, as in tdchemick , 
musick , public!; , but this nsnge is now con- 
fined to monosyllables, as check, clock duck, 
sick. It also frequently occurs at the end of 
monosyllables followed by c mute, os dulu 
strike ; or alone after long vowels or diptliongs. 
as in seek, speak, hook, look , hawk, or preceded 
by the consonants l, n, r, as milk, shrink , 
dirk. It is met with in the middle of words 
only where the monosyllable to which >♦ ta- 
kings are compounded, as in sjwaking, firkin, 
mawkish . tinker , inkling, mankind. It takes 
a prominent part in the formation of deriva- 
tives, as in the suffixes -ocfc, -ifcin. 

H Forming part of the original Phoenician 
alphabet, k passed into Greek and the oldest 
Latin ; but c was substituted for it in the 
latter at an early date, and it only survived in 
a few common abbreviations (see below). In 
the early part of the present era, moreover, 
the sound of k or c (hard) was Inst in Italy. 1 1 
underwent palatizatinn — i.e., it was produced 
by raising the middle instead of the back 
of the tongue to the palate, mul c was sounded 
as c h(tsh). Those modern alphabets, therefore, 
derived from Italy (i.e., Celtic, Mod. Italian, 
French, and Spanish) have, properly speak- 
ing, no k, and the Bound and letter are only 
present in a few foreign importations. In 
those alphabets, however, derived through 
the Greek (i.e., Teutonic and Slavonic) k plays 
an important part. Bnt in England the letter 
bolds a very ambiguous position. The earliest 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, being derived from 
Roman missionaries, was without k, ami c 
was generally used to represent its sound, 
but German influence soon introduced it to 
northern England, and made it interchange- 
able with c throughout the country, and the 
two letters were used indifferently (cf. cyning, 
]eyning ). The Norman French of the Con- 
quest brought iu many words in which k 
could have no place, and not only often soft- 
ened the old c (hard) to c h or c (sibilant) (cf. 
cild, child), but gave c general predominance 
over k, even when the original sound was re- 
tained. In northern England, however, it 
continued to be freely used io words in which 
in southern dialects k had given way ch or c 
(sibilant)— N. rike (kingdom), 8. riche; N. 
croke (cross), S. crouch e ; N. Alnwick, 8. Green- 
wich ; N. CaLter , 8. Chester. Iu Lowland 
Scotch, likewise, k still retained, as it docs 
to this day. its old importance (cf. kirk and 
church). K has undergone many other pho- 
netic changes in Indo-European languages. 
In the Gra*co-Latin branch it was sometimes 
labialized, and became p (cf. Lat. equus nnd 
Gr. Itittos (hippos) =. horse, Sansu. konkan, nnd 
Gr. TTfvre (pente), i.e,, i reVire (penpe) — five). 
In English it has been occasionally replaced 
by t (cf. Old Eng. bak , Mod. Eng. fcof, make = 
mate, malced = made). 

I. As an initial K is used : In orders of 
knighthood for knight : as, K.G., Knight of 
tha Garter; K.T , Knight of Ihe Tuistle ; 
K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath. 


II. As a symbol! K is used; 

1. For Numerals (Roman) = 250, or with a 
line above it (K) = 250,000 ; Iu Greek f = 20, 
and k » 20,000. 

2. In chemistry for potassium (being the 
initial letter of Kaliuni) (q.v.), by which uouie 
the metal is also known. 

* ka, s. [Ca.] A chough, a jackdaw. 

Ra-a-ba, s. [Caaba.] 

kaa -ma, s. [Native name.) 

Zuol. : Bnhnlis caama, a South African ante- 
lope. Called also the Hartebeest (q.v.). 

kab, s. [Cad, 2.] 

kab -a-la, a. [Cabala.] 

*kab-ane, s. [Cabin.] 

ka-ba/-ro, s. [Native name.] 

jlfttsic: A small drum used by the Egyptians 
nnd Abyssiniaus. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

kab-ba-list -le-al, a. [Cabqalistical.] 

kab-bas-ou', s. [Fr., probably from a native 
name.] 

Zool. : Cuvier's name for a section of the 
Armadillo genus (Dasypus). The fore and 
liind legs have each five toes ; the teeth are 
from thirty to forty. Example, Dasypus 
Tatoua. 

kab'-be-lon, s. [Ger. kabbelian ; Sw. kabelgo ; 
Dan. kcibcljao = coil -fish.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. Cabliage aad potatoes mashed together. 

IL Nautical : 

1. Codfish which has be^n aalted and hung 
for a few days but not thoroughly dried. 
(Smith.) 

2. A diah of mashed cod. (Smith.) 

kSb'-bos, s. [Prob. Native East Indian.] 
Tchthy. : The name of an East Indian fish of 
the Musklan kind. It grows to about two 
feet long, has no scales, but feels smooth and 
solt like an eel. Brown in colour, its snout is 
of a paler hue aad spotted with black. (Rees: 
Cyclopaedia.) 

ka bin, s. A kind of marriage among the 
Muhammadans which is not considered a3 
binding for life, but is solemnised on condi- 
tion that the lmsbaud allows the wife a cer- 
tain sum of money in case of separation. 
(RTiarton.) 

ka'-bob, ka'-bab, s. [Cabob.] 

*ka'-bdbbed, a. IEng. kabob; -ed.] Dressed 
savoury as u cabob (q.v.). 

" The ccnt«el feel of your lip-ton folks Is no more 
like nature than one of your tiiic kabolbcd fi leathers 
Is to plain roost and to ties .' 1 — Morton : Secret* Worth 
Knowing, L L 

Ka-byle\ a. & s. I Arab, kabdil.] 

A. As svbst. : A person belonging to any of a 
series of tribes inhabiting Algeria, and forming 
the best known branch of the Berber race, 
th<$ old aborigines of North Africa, who occu- 
pied at one time all the territory between 
Egypt and the Canary Islands. They were 
known to the Romans as the Numidians. 
Although in physique the K.ibvles resemble 
the Arabs, their life and character are radically 
different. Their houses are of stone; they 
dwell in towns, and engage not only iu the 
cultivation of figs, vines, and tobacco, but 
in the manufacture of lime, tiles, soap, and 
domestic utensils. Tha fine arts are not un- 
known to them, and wood -engraving and en- 
graving on metal are practised among them. 
Though Muhammadans by religion, th ir pol . 
tical institutions ara essentially democratic. 
The Arab language is spoken by the majority 
of them, but their original tongue is not lost, 
and their popular literature, preserved through 
oral transmissions, has been committed to 
writing by a French savant. They numbered 
in 1364, 2,400,000 persons, and their province 
is known as Kahylia or Kabylia. The French, 
in whose territory they now lie, find them 
active soldiers and artisans. 

*' Tn short, there Is little or nothing th*\t Is Arabic 
about the habyle." —Fraser's Mag., Oct. 1802. p. 44&. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the series of 
tribes described under A. 

"I meant to lodge with the leading men of the 
vill age nnd see Kubyle life.'*— Frazer' t Magazine, Oct, 
1852, p. H57. 


ka-dar'-Ite, ». [From Arabic, and Eng. auft 
-ito.] 

Muhammadanism : A sect which denv pre- 
destination, and maintain the doctrine t-f free 
will. 

ka'nli, kad-i-as-ter, s . [Cadi.] 

ka'-dris, «. pi. [From Arab.] 

Muhammadanism: An order of Muham- 
madan dervishes, founded a.d. 1165. They 
lacerate themselves with scourges. 

kad siir'-a, s. [The Japanese name.] 

JSof. : A genus of Schizindraccai. They 
are mucilaginous shrubs, wiili three sepals, 
six to nine petals, and fifteen or more stameua, 
found in tropical Asia. By boiling the juice, 
a mucilage is obtained, used in making Bmus- 
aonetia paper. The Japanese wnnu-n use it 
also to clean pomatum from their hair. 

k3,d-siir'-ad, s. [Mod. Lat, kadsur(a); -od.] 
Bot. (PL): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Schizandraceae (q.v.). 

kac, 5. [Ka.] A daw. 

“G 'rt bless your hononrs a' your day#, 

W i‘ sow i is u* kail and hrrvts o* claue, 
la spite o' a* the thievish Kaet." 

Darns : Cry it Prayer. 

kaem'-mer-cr-ite, s. [Named by Nonlen- 
skiold in 1843 after Kammerer of Bissevsk, 
Russia ; suit -if« (Min.).] 

Min. : A reddish- violet variety of Penninito 
(q.v.), owing its colour to varying amounts 
of sesqmoxide of chromium ; first found near 
Lake Itkul. Penn, Russia, and subsequently 
in welUlefined, hexagonal prisms nt Texaa, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvani i, U.8.A. ; in 
both casea associated with chromite. 

kremp-fer'-I-a, $. [Named after Engelbert 
Kamipfer, a traveller to Japan, born in West- 
phalia a.o, 1651, died iu 1710.] 

Bot. : A genus of Zingihernceje. KrcmpfeHa 
Galanga is often mixed with the Galangale 
obtained from Alpinia pyramidalis and A. Al - 
lughtis. The saire npecica and K. rotunda are 
used medicinally in India. 

keemp'-fer-ide, s. [Eng., <tc., Kcempfer(ia) : 
surf, -ide.] 

Chem. ; A crystalline substance without 
taste oramell, found in the root of Kwmpfcria 
galanga. It melts at 100*, is very soluble in 
ether, less so in alcohol, and almost insoluble 
in water. Sulphuric acid imparts to it a beau- 
tiful dark green colour, whilst potash dissolve# 
it with a bright yellow colour. 

K&r-fer, Kdf -fir, s. [Kafir.) 

klf-fle, s. [Coffle.) 

kAf'-I-la, kaf-i-lah, s. [Arab, ka/ola.] 
A caravan or company travelling with camels. 

Kaf ir, Kaf -fer, Kaf-fre, 5. & a. [Arab. 

Kafir = an unbeliever.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ono of n race inhabiting the country be* 
tween Cape Colony and DelsgoaBay ; so called 
by the Muhammadans on account of tlieir re- 
fusal to accept IstainUm, 

2. The language spoken by the Kafirs. 

B. /fs aBj. : Of or pertaining to the Kafirs, 
kaffirc-bread, s. [Caffer— baea o.] 

ka^-e-nei!l'-i-a, s. [Named from Count 
Frederic Kageneik, a patron of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hie order Ro&uc&u (Rose- 
worts). Kageueikia cratcegoules is a very tall, 
ornamental-growing tice, succeeding in loam, 
peat, and sand ; ripened cuttings will strike 
readily in sand, under n glass iu a little heat. 
It is confined to Chili, and its flowers are 
white. (Paxton.) 

ka'-£ai, *. [A New Caledonian wo-d] 

Omifh. (PL): Rhiuochetina*, a sub-family 
of Gruidae (Cranes). 

ka-ba', s. [Dyak.] 

Zool. t Tlie name given by the Dyaks of 
Borneo to the Long- or Proboscis - nosed 
Monkey (Scmnopithacus nasulis). It b^s a 
nose of prodigious size and length, a wide 
mouth, and a receding chin ; arms and legs 
long ; colour of the back and shoulders a 
reddish or dark -red brown, the rest of a lighter 
colom . The Dynks think them descended 
from men who took to the woods to ovoid 
paying taxes. 


f&ie, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fdU, father; we, wet, here, oamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, mai*ino; go, 
or, wore, W9U, work, whd, eon; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », «e = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Icail, kale, • teal (Aftffon), * cale, a. [From 
Gael. cat (genii, coil) — cabbage ; Ir. cal; Manx 
kaii; Corn, coal; Wei. cuwt ; Bret, kaol; ef. 
Lat. eauiis = (1) stalk, (2) cabbage. (&teaf).j 
[COLE.] 

L Onlin&ry Language : 

1. The name loosely given in England to all 
vegetables down to the fifteenth century, and 
so occasionally used ia modern Scotch. [Kail- 
vtife.} 

•‘CaIo, olu*. oiutculum "—Oath. Angl. 

2. A broth nmda in Scotland of cabbage, with 
or without meat. (Jamieson.) 

" On thee «lt Scotland chow* her cood. 

In aouple »coue*. tho wale o' food 1 
Or tuinh'lli' in the boiling flood 
Wl' kail au' beet" Burnt : Scotch Drink. 

S. A dinner. (Scotch.) The phrase “Will 
yon coma and take your kail wi’ me?" Is com- 
mon in Scotland. Cf. the Fr. Invitation, 
“ Voulez-vmis venir manger la soupe cbez 
moi?" [Kail-dell.] 

M II you will take your fciC with us next Sonday. 
I will k lance over your work.” — Scott; Surgeon t 
Daughter. (Pref.) 

IX, Botany : 

1. The nsma now given In Scotland and 
parts of Northern England to all coleworts— 
J.e., cabbages (Brassica oleracea). it is usually 
■pelt faiif. 

“The now universal potato* w*a unknown, hut [the 
Tan!*] were stored with kal * or culewort“— Scott : 
W a verity, cb. v til. 


2. The name now given in England to a 
variety of the Brassica oleracea, (littering from 
the rabliage in the open heads of its leaves, 
which are used aa “greens," and as food for 
cattle. There are many varieties, the leaves 
being sometimes green, sometimes reddish- 
brown, sometimes purplish in colour, and 
plain, waved, curled, or laclniated in form, 
llbuall) a biennial plant; it ia sometimes per- 
ennial, as in tha variety known aa Milan kale 
(chon de Milan). The best kind is that with 
curled leaves. It is usually apelt kale , and ia 
variously known as borecole, winter greens, 
German greens, and Scotch kale. [Kale.] 


U (1) Barefoot , or Barefit kail : A very 

meagre or beggarly broth. (Jamieson.) 

(2) Water kail (confined to Lothian): A 
broth made with water only. (Jamieson.) 

(3) To git kail thro’ the reek. [Reek.] 
(Scotch). 

(а) To giva smoky freekle), and, therefore, 
nauaeoua or nnpalntable broth. Thas, to 
reprove severely, to acnld in words. (Scott: 
Old Mortality , ch. xiv.) 

(б) To punish, to inflict bodily harm. (Scott: 
Bob Boy , ch. xxx.) 

(4) To get kail thro* the reek. (Scotch.) 

(a) To be aeverely reproved ; to be scolded. 

(h) To meet with reverses, or ill-luck. 


kail-bell, a. The dinner-bell. (Scofcli.) 

** nut h&rk the halt-belt riiira, And I 
Uauii gius link oil tb« pot. ' Herd* Song*. 1L 103. 

kaU brosc, a. Pottage made of meal and 
the scum of broth. [Bhose.] 


kail castock, ». A atem of the colewort. 
(Scofcft.) [Cabtock.] 


kail-garth, * calc garth, s. Kitchen 
garden. [OAnxn.] 

“Ca 1« gnrth ; ortut, eC cetera. wM a gnrdynge.“— 
Calh. Angl. 

kaU gully, b. A l.irge knife used In 
cutting coleworts. (Scofc/i.) [Gullv.] 

** A Ung kail -gully hang down by hi* *l<le." 

Jam I non : Popular Ballad, L VO. 

kaU pot, a, A pot Id which broth Is 
made. 

**8«t anc of their no»cn within the smell of • *aff- 
| y>t. and wblatle thorn back, If ye cail"— Scott: P irate , 
A. *L 

H K all-pot is used in both Scotland and 
Northern English dialects. (Grose.) Unlliwcll 
describes it as a largo metal pot for cooking 
meat and cnbbngo together, of globular shape, 
bolding throe to four galloon, and resting on 
three little spikes. 

kali socd'S. A seed of colewort (Scotch.) 

* kail-Bollcr, *. A vegetable dealer. 

••Otfr-Acllor, o tllrr. 4rlx.'‘—Cat\, Angl, 

kail stock, * cal stockc, *. 

L laterally: 

1. llalk of colewort. 

"C*to-«tok, marudrris.'' —Cath. Any. 


2. A plant of colewort (Scotch.) 

” they . . . rooted out our *.i if-*-* oot*." 

Colvil, J ctmlnon.) 

IX. Fig. : Any worthless article. (From the 
aiguilication given in 1.) 

" Nut worth a thytel-cocke 
N«t worth a »owro catifocJt*.* 

Skelton : IF Ay come ye not to Court f m. 

kall-wlfe, a. 

1. hit. : A woman who sells kail, or green 
vegetables. (Jamiesoii.) 

2. Fig. : A scold. (Scotch.) 

” ‘Tla folly with kail-tetres to flyte : 

Some dog* ]>*rk l>«l after they bite." 

Cleland, p. 112. [Jamieson.) 

kaU -worm, * cale -worm, •cole- 
worm, a. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Any caterpillar. (Scotch.) 

2. Fig. : A person or thing of no import- 
ance. (Applied as a term of reproach or con- 
tempt.) (Scotch.) (Scott : Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. xii.) 

II. Enfom. ; The grub that lives on the 
leavea of tho cabbage or colewort, and ulti- 
mately becomes the cabbage butterfly (Pontia 
Brassicce vel Rapa, Linn.). 

kail yard, b. 

1. A cabbage garden. (Scotch.) 

2. A kitchen garden. (Scotch.) 

“The society tchoolmoiter has . . . with a. dwelling. 
nou*e and achoothouae, a kail-yard with an aero of 
ground." — Sutherland*/!. Statist Acre, HI. 812. 

3. A a orchard. (Halliwell: Provincial Diet) 

kaile, v.l. [Perhaps connected with Mid. Eng. 
kalen = to grow coni ; akale - cold.] (Northern 
English.) To decline in health. (Halliwell.) 

kall£. s. pi. [Kayles.] 

kalm (1), kamo (1), s. [Comb*.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A ridge ; tbe crest of a hill. 

2. Geol. : The same aa Escar (q.v.). 

"The marine denudation of tho till Appears to h«vo 
furnlahed tho material of which thcao kames or e&kera 
are composed. " — /.yell : Antiquity of Sian 11878), p. £93. 

kalm, kamo (2), b. [Comb, a] 

kalm, kamo, v.l. [Comb, v.] 

kai -ma-con, oai’-mqL con, b. [Turkish.] 
A title’ given in the Uttouiun Empire to a 
deputy, or governor. There are generally two 
kaunneons— one residing at Constantinople, 
tha other attending the grand vizier aa hia 
lieutenant. (Zfrcrmfe.) 

kaln, b. [Low Lat. cana = a tax, a tribute ; 
from Gael, craitn — the head.] A duty, such 
aa poultry, eggs, Ac., taken by a landlord in 
part or the rent from farmers. 

kaln-Ito, s. [Gr. Katv6c (fcafnoj) = recent or 
new : autf. -ife (Min.). Named by Ginckcn.) 

Min. : Supposed to have been a new species, 
but Hubsequcntly proved by several analyses 
to bo tbe same as PiCROMcmTE (q.v), mixed 
with chlorides. Occurs at the Stasafurtb salt 
mines, Magdeburg, Prussia. 

kal-no-zo -Io, *. [Cainozoic.] 

kai'-^cr, s. [C<eba n,] An emperor; tho Em- 
peror of Austria. LIo In called Kaiser because 
by Diocletian’s arrangement certain provinces 
near the Danube, which came into the posses- 
sion of Austria In M3S, were anciently nsaigner 
to a C/ranr. Also tho Ein|)cror of Germnny, 
the tftlo Imving h<‘«-Q ossumed by William I. of 
Pnisain, In Is 71, nt tho conclusion of th« 
Franco-Gaiman Wur. 

ka'-Jik, (J as yi), ka'-yiik. ky'-iik, s. 



length, it is eighteen Inches broad lu tho 
middle, and, ta.enng nt botli ends, ia at.out 
a foot deep. Without outriggers, it Is covered 
with skins, and closed at tho top. with tlia 
exception of a hole in the middle. Idled by the 
boatman, who. sitting on the floor or the boat, 
propels it with a paddle. 

kaju-garu, s. [Malayan.] Tbe fragrant 

wood of Uonostylus Miquelianus. 

ka’ ka, a. [Maori.] (See tha com poo od.) 
kaka parrot, s. 

Ornith. : Nestor meridionalis — a New Zealand 
parrot. 

kak-a-pa'-o, ka ka po 1 , s. [From Maori 
= night- parrot.] 

_ OrnifA. : A bird of the parrot family (Fm'ffa- 
cidcc), although It is in many respects of a 
unique type. Indigenous to New Zealand, and 
called by tho English there the Ground Parrot, 
or Owl Parrot, it Iikcmiiic first known to 
ornithologist* in l.vpi, and is now represented 
In most museums of natural history. I is 
acieatifle name is Strigops habmptitus. Its 
habits are wholly nocturnal, hiding in rocks 
and under the roots of trees by day, seeking 
food only by night. In size it resembles a 
raven ; its feathers are of green or of broivnish* 
green i olour, striped loogitudioally with yel- 
low ; it has a very powerful beak, with hairs 
and elongated feathers about ita face, as in 
the case of the owl. Its wings are too short 
to enable it to fly, and it chiefly walks along 
the ground or climbs trees, thus making it a 
prey to cats, rata, nnd other animals. It la 
faat becoming extinct. 

“ Ajoiouk the Addition* wm a second living *peclmen 
of the kakapo, or Ground PaitoI of New ZeAUnd."— 
Zool. Soc. Proc.. 1871, p. 1<>2. 

kii-ka-rSI'-Ii, a. [A British Guianan name.) 
Bot. : Lecythis ollaria. [Lecytiiis.] 

k&k-a-tcr'-ro, k&k a-tcr'-rq^ a. [Maori.] 

Bot. : The New Zealand name of Dacrydium 
taxifolium , a taxad, 200 feet high. 

•kakele,* kakello, *keklys, r.i. [Cackle.) 

Ad old form of (Jackie (q.v.). 

" The hen bwou heo hAUeth Held ue Con hut«n kakelem.’ 

— A Keren Bivolc, p. M. 

tk&k-er-ldr, a. [Ger.] 

Entomology: 

1. Sing. : A cockroach (q.v.). 

2. PI. : Tho family Blattidie (q.v.). (Dallas.) 

kak O chldre, ». [Named by BreithaupU 
Ely ill. doubtful ; perhaps Gr. «axd* ( kakos ) = 
bad, and \\u}po<: (chldros) =. pale green.] 

Min. : A compound of oxides of manganeae 
and cobalt, occurring at Uengersdorf, Lnnsitz, 
Prussia. Formerly regarded as related to 
Aabolite (q.v.) ; but now referred by Weisbacb 
to Lithiophorite (q.v.). 

kflk' o-dulc, kiik'-o-dylo, 3. [Cacodyu] 
kiik'-^-dSrr-Ic, a. (Cacodylic.) 

kakodylic-acld, s. [Cacodylio-acid.) 
kiUc dx'-cno, a. [Cacoxjine.] 

Ka'-La, a. [Sansc. = blnck, dark, dark-blue.) 
Hindoo Mythology : 

1. Siva in one of bis manifestations. Some- 
times used also for Time. (Kalek.J 

2. Ono of the names of Yarns, regent of tho 
dead ; licnco aomctiiuefi death itaelf. 

ka lAf', *. (Arabic.) A medicated water, pro* 
jared iioiti tho sweet-scented uuilo cntkliia of 
Sal ix a'gyptiaoa. 

ka la'-Ito, s. [Calaite.) 
kdl-ft mlt, 3. [Calamity] 

kitl fen oho 6, [Tho Chinese nmno of ono 
of the species.) 

Bot. : A genus of Crassiilaeea\ Tho leavea 
of Kitlanchoe laciniaUt are valued as nn appli- 
cation to wound* ami sore* ; they nllny irri- 
tation nnd promote cicatrization. K. rjxtthu- 
lata 1* poisoimuH to goat-*. In Knnera, in 
India, tho leaves are Inimt and applied to 
abscesses. K. bntsilic nsis is iisisl In Brazil ns 
a refrigerant. K. pin tut ta la tho anine *a 
Bryophyllum cnlycinum, 

lea' land, [F.lym. doubtful, but pndmhly 
ronitected with kalends (q.v.).J A Irnternity 


b6^; potit, cat, 90II, ohorus, 5hln, benph; go, ftem; thin, thin; sin, a$; oxpeot, ^cnophon, exist, ph - t 

-clan, -tlan « short, -tlon, slon ■= shun : -tion. -jlon ■ zJiiin. -clous, -tlous, -slous - shils. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - b^l, d9L 
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which originated io Germany in the thirteenth 
century, the members of which assembled on 
the first of each month to pray for their de- 
ceased friends and to feast together. Owing to 
these ceremonies degenerating iuto excesses, 
the fraternity was abolished. 

kale, s. [Cole.] 

1. Colewort. [Kail.] 

2. Sea-kale (Crambe maritime.). 

Ka'-lee, Ka -li (1), *. [Sausc., the fern, of 
kala (q.v.). | 

Hindoo Myth. : The sacti or consnrt of Siva 
in tlm form Kale (q.v.). She is represented 
with four arms, one holding a sword, the 
second a trident, the third a cluh, and the 
fourth a shield. A dead body hangs from 
each of her ears ; human skulls strung to- 
gether form her necklace; and the hands of 
slaughtered giants interlaced with each other 
composo her girdle. Her eyebrows ere matted 
and stained with the gore of monsters whom 
she has just torn to pieces and devoured. She 
is exceedingly pleased when her altars are 
inundated with human blood. The Thugs 
selected her as their tutelary deity. The 
swinging festival is in her honour. [Swing- 
ing - festival.1 She symbolizes time, and 
the destruction she effects is the personifica- 
tion of the ravages of tima Her worship 
seems to have been of Turanian origin, though 
it is now thinly rooted io modern . lahmanism. 

fca-lei'-do phone, s. [Gr. JcoAn? (halos) = 
beautiful ; c!5o« uuios) = fonn, and 
( phone) = sound.] An instrument invented 
by Prof. Wheatstone, to illustrate the pheno- 
mena of waves of sound. A thin elastic bar 
is fixed by one extremity, and at its free end 
carries a silvered or polished ball ; a ray of 
light is reflected from this ball, and when 
the thin plate is vibrated, the tine point of 
light describes various curves, coi responding 
with the musical notes produced by the vi- 
brations. 

ka lei -do scope, s . [Gr. *aA<k ( kolos) = 
beautiful ; e'&os (eidos) = appearance, and 
aKOTTftn (skopeo) = to behold.] 

Optics: An instrument which, by means of 
reflection, enables ue to behold an endless 
variety of beautiful forms of perfect symme- 
try. It is made by taking two plane mirrors, 
nsually formed of slips of glass, blackened at 
the back, from six to twelve inches in length, 
and diminishing in breadth from about 3 inches 
or inches at one end, to 1 or J inch at the 
other. Their shape is therefore trapezoidal, 
hnt they may be made rectangular with equal 
success. The mirrors are fixed together by their 
corresponding sides, so that their reflecting 
surfaces face each other, and form together any 
angle that is a sub multiple of 360* (i.e. 120°, 
90*, 72*, 60°). The angle at which they are 
usually placed is 60*. Thus arranged, the 
mirrors are set in a hollow, conical tube made 
of brass, tin, or paper, a little larger than the 
mirrors, and of sufficient diameter at its 
wider end just to include their points. The 
small end of the tube is closed, space only 
being left for an eyehole, which should be io 
the plane of both the minors. At the large 
end of the tube, and close to the bases of 
the minors, a circular object-box is fixed, 
of the same diameter as the base of tbe tube. 
Its inner side is covered with transparent 
glass, its outer with gronnd opaque glass. It 
is filled with chips of coloured paper, coloured 
glass, artificial flowers, beads or small glass 
tubes filled with coloured liquids. The box 
should be only deep enough to enable the 
objects within it to fall freely, when gently 
shaken. When the tube is held to the light 
a circle of variegated pattern, divided into 
six sectors of like shape, is always visible, 
and every time that the tube is revolved, and 
the relative position of the objects in the box 
alteied, a different pattern is observable. By 
placing a lamp behind the eyehole, when tbe 
tube is fixed horizontally, by setting there 
strong lenses, as in a msgic lantern, and by 
replacing the ground glass at the base of the 
Object-box by transparent glass, the kaleido- 
scopic pattern may be magnified and thrown 
upon a white screen. The number of equal 
^ectora visible in the kaleidoscopic, circle is 
determined by the angle of inclination of the 
mirrors. If the angle be less than 6U° ( e.g., 30*1, 
the number of equal sectors will be more than 
Q(e.g., 12). If the angle be greater than t;u® 
( t.g ., 120’), the number of sectors will be fewer 
than 6 ( t.g 3). 


The instrument which was perfected by 
Sir David Biewster in 1817 (although first in- 
vented, under the name of the poly plat in, by 
Baptista Porta, in the sixteenth century), is 
occasionally used by designers of patterns for 
carpets, wall-papers, or calico and other dress 
materials. H is also useful as u scientific ap- 
paratus for illustrating the optical pioblem of 
the multiplication of images produced by le- 
flectioo, when the object is placed between 
two plane mirrors inclined at different angles. 
It has likewise been a favourite toy from the 
year of its invention, and 200,000 were said 
to have been Sold in the toyshops of London 
and Paris in the two months succeeding that 
date (1817). 

**Iu the Kn?eidotc>pe there really Is that deception : 
when I look through the instrument, iuste*d ol what 
Is actually there, namely, a casual arrangement of 
coloured fragments, the appearance presented is that 
of the 6&me combination several times repeated m 
symmetrical arrangement round a pouit.” — J. S. Mill; 
Logic. 

Some varieties of the instrument are as 
follows : 

(1) Polyangular kaleidoscope: Here the re- 
flecting minors are so arranged that their 
angle of inclinatiun can be altered by screws 
attached to the outside of the tubeat pleasure, 
and it is in this form that the instrument 
best illustrates the theory of reflection, and 
therefore is largely used for scientific instruc- 
tion. 

(2) Polycentral kaleidoscope ;Here more than 
two mirrors are employed, but not ordinarily 
more than four. They may be of trapezoidal 
shape, and form a hollow pyramid, or rect- 
angular, forming a hollow cube. By this 
means the images produced by reflection of 
the objects in the box are greatly multiplied 
and more complicated patterns formed. Dr. 
Roget was the inventor of this instrument. 

(3) Telescopic kaleidoscope : Here the object- 
box is removed and its place taken by a tube 
capable of being lengthened or shortened by 
au external screw, and fitted at its end with 
a double convex lens. The instrument can 
thus reflect any object* (trees, flowers, Ac.) 
which are brought into its focus. It waa in- 
vented by Sir David Brewster. 

(4) Debuscope: [Debuscope]. 

ka-lel-do scop'-xc, CL [Eng. kaleidoscop(e) ; 
: ic.] 

1. Pertaining to the kalddoscqpe ; produc- 
ing the effects of the kaleidoscope. 

“ The kaleidoscopic colour-top la made by arranging 
two rotating discs about a top. ot which the lower 
one Is variously coloured and the npper one has a 
pattern pierced upon it. When set iu motion. various 
coloured patterns are visible ."— Playbook of Science, 
p. 318. 

2. Variegated (like the patterns seen through 
the kaleidoscope). 

* kaT-en-dar, s. [Calendar.] 

kal'-en-dar, v.t. [Calendar, s.) The same 
as Calendar, v. (q.v.). 

“ Plant a stake, for bv my Ood 
He shall be kalen dared ot this new faith 
First niArtyr." Southey : Joan of Arc, bk. vi. 

kal'-ender, a. [Calender (2).] 
Ual'-eudes, s. [Calends.) 

Ka'-li (i), 8 . [Kalee.J 

Ua'-li (2), s. (Arab, qaM.) 

1. Pot,: The Saltwort, Salsola Kali. [2.J 
"The ashes of the weed kali are sold to the Venetians 

for their ghos work*.”— B'tcou. 

2. Chem. : A name given by the Arabs to a 
plant, Salsola kali, which grew near the sea- 
shore, and from whose ashes they extracted a 
substance which they called alkali, for making 
soap. The term kali is used by German che- 
mists to denote caustic potash. 

ka'-lif, s. [Caliph.] 

ka'-li-fom, a. [En %. kali; -form.) Formed 
like kali or saltwort. 

ka-lif'-cn-OUS, a. [Eng. fcaZi, and Gr. 
YeiWw (qennao) = to produce.] Producing 
alkalis. (Applied to certain metals, as potas- 
sium and sodium, which produce alkalis with 
oxygen.) 

ka'-lln-xte, s. [Ger. kali = potash ; n con- 
nective, ami sufif. *i/e(.Vin.). Named by Dana.] 
Min. : The same as Alum (q.v.), but occur- 
ring native in nmny [daces, and as a sublima- 
tion product in the craters and solfataras of 
volcanoes. 


kal'-iph-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful. Named 
by lwauofi.] 

Min. : An impure limonite (q.v.), contain- 
ing manganese, ziuc, Ac. ; iound iu Hungary. 

ka'-U-um, s. [Latinized from kali (2) (q.v.).] 
[Potassium.) 

ka li yu'-ga, s. [Sansc. = age of A'aZt.] 

Hindoo Myth.: The last of the four Hindu 
periods cont.iiued in the gieut Yngn, and 
corre-sponding to the *‘iion age ’* of classical 
mythology. It comprised a period of 432,000 
solar-sidereal years. 

Kal'-ki, s. [Sansc., Ac.] 

Hindoo Myth. : The tenth avatar (incarna- 
tion) of Vislmoo. Niue are believed to be 
past ; this one is future, and many Hindoos 
look forward to it as Christiaus do to the 
Second Advent of Our Lord. When Yishona 
descends upou earth in the form of lvalki, lie 
will destroy all the Mlecelms (barbarians), 
thieves, and the wicked generally, and re- 
establish a reign of righteousness upon earth. 
About 1845 a sect sprung up in the Nag pore 
country called Kalankis. They believed the 
tenth avatar to have come. They soou died 
away. 

kal-lif-thor'-gan, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Music: A musical instrument played as a 
piano, and imitating the effect of a violin, 
violoncello, and double-bass. 

* kal-lig'-ra^phy’, s. [Calligraphy.] 

kal'-li-ma, $. IGr. tcaWipa ( kallima ), fern, 
sing, of KdX\ifJiOc (hatlimos) = beautilul.] 
Entom. : A genus of Eastern butterflies, 
family Nyniplinlidte, remarkable far the re- 
semblance which they piesent to dead leaves. 
Mr. Wallace describes the Sumatran paralekta 
as having this characteristic in perfection. 
Another, Kallima inachis , is the Leaf-butter- 
fly of India. 

kal-li'-o-pe, *• [CALLiopa.J 

kal'-lo-chrom-xte, a. [Named by Haus- 
mann. Etym. prob. Gr. *aAAo? (hallos) = 
beauty ; xp^^a. (chroma) — colour, aud suff, 
-Ue(Min.). J 

Min. : The same as Crocoisite (q.v.). 

kal'-mi-a, s. [Named by Linnaeus after Tetec 
Kaliu, a professor at Abo, Finland.] 

Pot. : A genus of Ericacea?, trihe Rhododen- 
dreae. It consists of evergreen slnubs with 
wborled leaves. The calyx is five-leaved, the 
corolla cup-shaped ; the capsules five-celled, 
many-seeded. They are found in the United 
States from Maine to North Caroli na. The leaves 
of Kalmiu lutifolia, the Laurel Ivy.Spoonwood, 
or Calico-bush, are poisonous to nmny animals, 
and the flesh of pheasants which have fed on 
it is said to be deleterious to man. A honey- 
like juice exuding from the flowers brings on 
phrenetic excitement. K. angustifolia, the 
Haulm-leaved Kalmia, is called the Sheep- 
laurel, from being poisonous to sheep. 

kal -muck, s. [From the people known u 

Kalmucks or Calmucks.] 

Fabric : 

1. A coarse, shaggy cloth, resembling a bear- 
skin. 

2. A coarse, colonred cotton cloth made U 
Persia. 

ka'-long, s. [Javanese.] 

Zool. : Pteropus — a genns of Bats. The 
Great Kalong is a large frugivorous bat, in- 
habiting Java, Sumatra, and other eastern 
islands, and perhaps Malacca and the Philip- 
•Lne Islands. It is larger than the allied Indian 
ruit-bat, being fourteen inches long and four 
feet in expanse of wing. It is very destructive 
to orchards and gardens, feeding voraciously 
on all kinds of fruit. It has a disagreeable 
smell, but is eaten by the natives of the eastern 
islands. 

kal'-o-type, s. [Calotype.] 

* kal-o-ty-pog'-ra-pky, t. [Gr. *<£Ao* 

(halos) — beautiful, and Eng. typography( q.v.). J 
Beautiful printing. (Southey.) 

ka-loi^-er, s. [Caxoyer.J 

kal -pa, s. [Sans.] 

Hind. Chron. : According to some, a day, 
avoiding to others a day aud night of 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camol, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wQlf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- », ce = e; ey = a. <*u = kw. 


kalseepe— kaolin 
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Brahma, or a period of 4,320,000 or 8,G40,000 
solar-sidereal years. 

U0)/f great kalpa comprises the life of 
Brahma. 

(2) Katva svtra : The name given to those 
Sanscrit books which treut of the ceremonies 
of a Vedic sacrifice. 

k£l-see'-po, k&l-si'-pi, *. (Seeder. Mali- 
ratta, fioin kali — black, aod Tepee, sipi = tail.] 
Zonl . ; The Mahrntta name of an antelope. 
( A ntilnpe IlenneUii)trom tlie Deccan, described 
by Col. S) kes. 

k&T-so-mlne, s. (Etym. doubtful ; but cf. 
Calsimine.] A mix* ire of clear glue, Paris 
white, and water, used as whitewash. 

fca-lum'-ba, s. [Caluhaa.] 

kalumba-root, s. (Calumba-root.] 

r a-lusz'-ite, s. [Named by Rmnpf after its 
locality, Kalusz. Galicia ; sutl'. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same oe Syngenite (q.v.). 

* kiim, a. [Wcl. cam = crooked.] Crooked. 

H Clean kom : Quite away from the purpose. 

**TM» i# clean ham." Sluikctp. .'Coriolanut, ltL L 

Kh-ma, Ka-ma-de-va, s. (Sansc. Kama 
(see ilef.), and deva = a god ; cf. Lat. dcus. ] 
Hindoo Myth.: The god of hive. He rides 
on a sparrow, and lias in his hand a bow of 
sugar-cane and five arrows. 

kiim' s. IKamiciii.J 

k&m’-a-Ia, s. (Bengali.] 

rharm.: The powder, consisting of minute 
glands, adhering to the capsules of Rrdllera 
tinctoria, employed by t lie natives as a brown 
dye. Imported from India, and used as a 
remedy for tape- worm. It is, however, a 
potent purgative. (Carrad.) 

kiim bdu, s. [A Kurile Island word.] 

lint. : Fuats saerkarinu.*, aa algal ueed for 
food in Japan and elsewhere. 

kotos (1), a. (Combe.] 

kame (2), s. (Comb, s.] 

ka’-mi, s. pi. (Japanese. 1 Spirits, divine an- 
cestors.] 

kami religion, *. 

Compar . Rclig. : (See extract). 

"The Jn)'Riic*e have coUMcnvted by traditional re. 
terntte. ami kept up by *UW authority, the rchgiou 
of their former luirlMThm. Thi« 1» tho Aumi.ro/ioj nt. 
Bjiirlt-i'ellgliiii. the ft motel y nucknit faith of divine 
spirit# of Ai:mton. iMture-eiiinu, end lMdythciulic 
f"d«, which still holds official iilaoe bv the side of 
the lu>]>orU a d Buddhism as.d Coufuclniibuii. lu this 
ancient faith the Sun.god U supreme. Below htm 
■tain! all lesser ksmU or spirits, through whom, ns 
mediators. ciiardlniiH. and protectors, worship is paid 
by men. The Sun-god a race, a* lu l’ern. Is tho royal 
family, and his spirit animator the reigning ruler, tho 
Kou of H eaveu.”— Tutor: Prim. Cult. (ISTd), U. 3S0. 

kilm-i k&m'-a-fkl, *. [From Ca - 
vumche , the Cayenne name of the bird.] 

Ornith . ; Palamcdca cornuta t tho Horned 
Screamer. 

k&mp tu’-ll con, s. (Cr. Kapmic (kamptos) 

= flexible, and otfAo? ( oulos ) — thick, close- 
pressed. J A floor-covering made of india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, and cork. Tho two 
foimcr having been liquefied, the oilier Is 
added in the lonn of line dust. The mixture, 
while warm and soft, is pressed into sheds 
between rollers. It ia very elastic, ami is 
printed like floor-cloth. 

kiim' -sin, s. (Arab, khamsin = fifty, berause 
It blows about fifty days.) A bot'southcily 
wind in Egypt, where it blows from tlic end 
of April to June ; the simoom 

kiin, kaun, lihiln, s. [Khan.] 
kiin-n'-ry, *. [Javanese (?).] 

Hot. : Canarium commune, nn almond from 
Java. 

kitn’ cbll, s. [Javanese (?),] 

tool. : Tragulns pygmerus or kanehil, a deer- 
let, or Cbevmtnln, one of l be small, hornless 
deer separated fumi tlm CVrvidu- ami placed 
under Tragnbdie, It Is found In Java, is active, 
hut, when taken, sometimes feigirn death to 
obtain an opportunity of escape. 

kilnd, 5. (Corn.] Tbo Cornish name for fiuor- 
Ppar(q.v.). 


kan-dele, kan tele, *. (Finnish.] 

Music: The ancient minstrel s harp of the 
Finns. The name is also given to a species of 
dulcimer, having five strings, ia use among 
the same people. 

kan dol i a, s. [From Kandcl, the Malabar 
name of ono’species (?).] 

Cot. : A genus of Rldzophoraceae (Man- 
groves). Kandelia ILhcedd ia an evergreen 
shrub or amall tree in tidal creeks of the Bay 
of Bengal, Sic. The bark is used in Savoy in 
dyeing red, probably os a moralaut. 

kane, s. (Kain.] 

kane -Ite, s. [Named by llnidinger after P. 
J. Kane, of Dublin ; sutf. dte (Min.).] 

Min.: Stated to be an arsenide of manga- 
nese, represented by the formula Mu As. 
Lustre metallic, colour grayish-white, fracture 
uneven, brittle. Supposed to have been 
brought from Saxony. 

kan-ga-roo', s. (Corrupted from bundaary, 
the name given to these animals by the 
natives of the Liverpool range end Murray 
rivers in Australia.] 

Zoology : 

1. The genus Macropns, and specially the 
Great Kangaroo, Macropus giganteus. This 
species was the first known of the family, 
having been seen by a party of sailors whom 
Captain Cook sent ashore ou the coast of New 
South Walca to seek fresh provisions for the 
siek on board his vessel. On their represen- 
tations, Captain Cook and Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Bauks landed, and after a time a 
specimen was ehot. (For its dentition, aoe 
Jlaeropua aud Macropod id*.) Tho Great 
Kangaroo has large hind legs, with a huge 
tail, short fore limbs, and is about the height 
of a man. It is a vegetable feeder, and is 
destructive to the crops of tho settlers in the 
less inhabited parts of Australia ; in the long 
settled districts it ia much rarer. Its chief 
foes arc man and a native dog called the dingo. 
Its ordinary method of progression is by a 
series of great leaps, ten to litteenfcet or more. 
If when infuriated it can overcome an adver- 
sary it will seize him by its fora feet, bug him 
like a bear, and rip him with the claws of its 
hind feet, or (according to GouM, quoted by 
Duncan, Nat. Hist., iii. 191), taking him to a 
water-hole, hold him under water till he is 
drowned. Many other species exist. The 
Ilare Kangaroo or Turatt ia M. Icporoidcs; 
the Creat Rock Kangaroo, M. robustvs ; the 
Red Kangaroo, M. ni/us; the Agile Kangaroo, 
M. agiHs ; the Brush-tailed Rock Kangaroo, 
M. penicillatus ; aod tho Tree Kangaroo, Den - 
drologns ursinus . 

2. (Pi): The ramily Macropodid® (q.v.). 
kangaroo applo, s. 

Dot.: Tho fruit of Solarium laciniatum, a 
common food among the Tasmanians. 

kangaroo-bear, s. 

Zool.: Phascalarctos clnereus , a bear-like 
marsupial found in Australia. 

kangaroo beetle, s. 

Entom. : Sagra, a genus of Tetramerous 
Beetles, having greatly -enlarged hind legs. 
They arc brilliantly coloured, and occur ia 
tropical Asia and Africa. 

kangaroo foot plant, a. 

Dot. : Anigozanthus ManglcsiL 

kangaroo grass, i. 

Dot «C Agrir. : Anthislirla australis , % 
favourite Australian fodder-grass. 

kangaroo-rat, *. 

Zonl. : llypsiprymnufl, a marsupial genus, 
family Macropoditln*. Tho Unions Kangaroo- 
rat, Hyjrsiprymnus rufesren*, Is very common 
In New South Wales, feeding mi mils and 
grasses. The Rat-tailed Kangaroo-rat Is H. 
murinus, and the Tnlted-tailcd Kangaroo-rat, 
H. penicillatus. All are from New South 
Wales. Called alao Botoroos. 

kangaroo vine, s. 

Dot. : Cissus antarctioa, n New South Wales 
plant. 

ka noon', ka nun , cantin',*. | Native 

name.] A l.iiul of Indian p .illciy. 

** Hhi(pii • o' er 
Home Ullljr In lirr »o0 *>i.j 

Jlinirr i / in# II urtblppm. 


K&ns, *. (O. H. Ger. kans=.n, goooo.J (CoosE.] 
(See the compound.) 

Kans Australis, «. 

Attron. : A fixed star of the third magni- 
tude, called also e Sagittarli. 

kan - ton, tsantjan, s. (Cbineae toint/av] 
Dot., c. : Fiicm* carfifo/ji/wju*, an algal, 
nsrd in Chinn as a substitute for the edible 
bird’s nest. 

Kant i an, a. <k *. (A'un^; -ian.] 

A. As adi. : Bertaining to or In any way 
connected with the philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant, 

’’ The v#rr «'Kt«rcbed lo Kantian thouRht. from 
whk'li the jitreatm dt-sevud towimb omtoelte valiej*.* 
— ll'a/Zace .- U ant. ji. JSi. 

B, As subst. : A follower of the Kantian 
philosophy (q.v.). 

" Amoug the Kantt m# themwlre* there t» perpetuivl 
ceutrovensy m to wit at his lnejuilae wu. H. 

Lcvcs : Hut. I'hUot. (1M7 u U. <CL 

Kantian philosophy, », 

Hist. <£■ Philos. : Critical philosophy. The 
name ia applied to the writiuga of linmanuel 
Ivaut, probably the greatest meUi physician 
that ever lived, ami to the various systems 
which have been developed from those writ- 
ings. Kant, the son of a saddler of Scotch 
descent, was bom at Kdnigsbcrg, April 22, 
1724 ; in 1770 lie was appointed Profes- 
sor of logic and metaphvsic at the Univer- 
eity of Konigaberg ; and in Konigsbcrg he 
died on Feb. 12, 1S04, after a singularly un- 
eventful life. Kant, following the scepticism 
of Hume, aa to the Idea of causality, laid It 
down as a cardinal proposition that the fa- 
culty of Cognition and the sources of know- 
ledge therein contained, must be critically 
examined before anything can be determined 
concerning tho objects of cognition. His aim 
was, t lie re fora— (1) To separate the necessary 
and universal In cognition Irmn what is inertly 
empirical; and (2) To define the limits of 
cognition. 

Kant attributed to the faculties of Sense, 
Understanding, Judgment, and Reason certain 
innate a priuri forms, possessing subjective 
validity on account of their subjective neces- 
sity— in the Sense, the ideas of Time aud 
Space ; in the Understanding the Categories— 

Quantity— Unjty, Multeity. Totality. 

Vu<x//ty— Reality, Negation, fibnitulon. 
ilclation— Suhttnuc® amt Accident, Giu«o sod Effect, 
Action A Reaction. 

Modality— Ruimbility, Existence, Neooasity. 

—In the Judgment the concept of Design ; In 
tho Reason the ideas of the Unconditioned 
and the Absolute ; and in the Will, or Reason, 
from an ethical point of view, the Categorical 
Imperative. (Imperative, VJ 
In determining tho limits of theoretical 
knowledge, Kant endeavoured to bIiow that 
universal forms existing in the mind can 
only a floral knowledge when the objects they 
cognize aro presented by Experience, ami even 
then, in any particular case, wo arc cognizant 
Dot of the thing-ln-itself (Ding on sic/i), but 
only as it appears— of tlie phrrnomeiion, not of 
the noicNMiioH. The result is the abandonment 
of all claims to knowledge transcending expe- 
rienced) Psychology, Cosmology, or Theology. 
In this connection Wallace sa)s : 

" II Ia lxdnt In. (Imt thouyh it Is umiucsllonnMy nro«<*- 
■ju-y Ut l>c coii'lnccil *•! OmJ • cxistcucc It i* not bo 
mvownry lo dcim uslmtc it doing further . . . 
he allow# tlmt alUuch dctnotislrutious juc acicut IfioOly 
liiiiJOSHlhlo mid worihU s*. On llic ennt nut-l oin of 
>nehii>hy#lcs— limncrUllty, Kretsloui. Go«l— ncirutino 
k now Icugo U hol*elcM."-ri£/acAi<voU « PhJ. CVuxx ,» 

A m nt, \k I SS|. 

In Anthropology it is a noteworthy fact that 
“ Kant had faced the idea of the evolution of 
man from a lower annual stage.” 

K&nt-i^m, S. (A'anf; -Ism.] 

Ph'l>s.: The »une as Kantian riniosorirr 
(q.v.). 

,, Th<*on'tlc»)Jy Kantltrn I# mv«llro •th#l*m“— 
H'atoutuler /,*, i iru., Ajiiil IXiS, ix orS. 

ICant 1st, n & s. (A'rtiif .- -tsr. j 

A. As adj. : The mine as Kantian, a, (q.v.Jt 

B. .4.<mfc t. : A Kantian ; nun who ArecptM 
the philosophy of l 1 i iii.itiiit-1 Kant. 

" Alu>i»»t Mfrrr ‘rlifilr' (lllr.l lijr • 

O. U. l.euvt llul y/oltM UMri. It 4J7. 

U&nt‘ r$ t s. (Wei. miif r= n lnmdrasl, a circle 
lu Wall's, a hundred, a division of a county. 

lea' 6 Hn, lea -6 Iln ito. /. |A corruption 

of the t. Ii l iii'ho \\oj»t Kiudirm ld'l* rl*l *e, 
the n.niMM f a hill whence the material wu 
derived. ] 


boil, pout. cat, ^cll, chorus, chin, bongh; go, thin, this; *tn, ojj; oxpcct, Xonophon, exist, lag. 

-dan, -tLaa - shaa. -tlon. -aion = shun ; -flon. -^ion - zhun. -tloua, -aiotis, -cions - »Uus. -bio, <llo, Ara b«l. »I*L 
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kaolinite— keb 


1. Geol. : Kaolin occurs in granite, and 
generally arises from the decomposition of 
the felspar. 

2. Min. : Essentially a hydrated silicate of 
alumina. It occurs in many places in veij 
extensive beds as an earthy powder, and is 
derived principally from the decomposition of 
the felspars of granites, granitic, gneissic, and 
felsitic rocks. It is extensively used in the 
manufacture of porcelain. The name kaolinite 
was applied by Johnson and Blake to a soft 
powder made up of minute, transparent, 
pearly scales, which is always present io 
greater or lesser quantity in all kaolin. They 
also pointed out the chemical and physical 
identity of the crystalline with the amorphous 
form. 

3. Porcelain Manuf. : Kaolin, after being 
levigated, is used in the manufacture of porce- 
lain. Hence it is called China clay. It is now 
largely usi-d for that purpose in the Uuited 
Stales and Europe. 

ka'-o-lln-lte, s. [Kaolin.] 

ka-pit'-l-a* s. [Ceylonese (?).] A resin ob- 
tained in (’,eylon from Croton lacciferum. 

kap'-ni £lte, s. [Named by Kenngott after its 
locality, Kapnik, Hungary ; sutf. -ite (A/in,.).] 

Min. : Kapnicite is a hydrated phosphate 
of alumina closely related to Wavellite (q.v.) ; 
its occurs in small, fibrous, radiated spherules, 
the fibres sometimes terminated as rhombic 
prisms. 

kap -mk-ite, s. [Named by Hnot after its 
locality, Kapnik, Hungary; sutf. 

Min . ; The same as Rhodonite (q.v.). 

kap'-nite, s. [Named by Breitliaupt, from the 
Lat. capnites of Pliny (N. H., xxxiv. 22) = a 
kind of zinc ore.] 

Min . : A variety of Calamine (q.v.), contain- 
ing above twenty per cent, of carbonate of 
iron. Occurs at the zinc mines of Atteoberg, 
Aachen. 

kap'-no-mor, 5. [Capnomor.] 

kar-a-gan, kar'- a - gane, a (Russ, 
fcara^an.] 

Zool. : A fox, Vulpes karagan , the Cants 
karngan , of Gnielin, and the Karagan fox of 
Ppnnaot. It inhabits Great Tartary. 

Kar’-a-Ism, $. [Karaites.] The doctrines 
of the Karaites (q.v.). 

“ Karaltm caunot be regarded as, in any sense, a pro. 
duct of Sadduceeisrn. “ — M'CU n foe* A Strong : Cyclop. 
v. 18. 

Kar-a-ite^, $. pi. [Heb. D'tfli? ( Qaraim ) — 
script nraKsts, from bn]? (qam) = to call out ; 
to read.] 

Jewish Sects : The descendants of the ancient 
Sadducees. Their system was revised by A nan 
ben David, who, a"d. 7G1 or 762, was prince 
of the Captivity. They reject tradition, and 
in this respect bear the same relation to the 
Talmudic Jews that Protestants do to Roman 
Catholics. A few years ago they numbered 
about 5.000 or 6,000. They are found in 
Russia, Galicia, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
<fcc. 

ka-ras'-ki-er, s. [Turk.] One of the chief 
officers of justice in Turkey, and a member of 
the Ulema. 

ka-ra'-tas, s, [A West Indian word (?).] 

Bat. : Bromelia karotas , a pinc-appb, with 
pink flowers, a native of the West Iodies. 

kar'-bl, s. [Mahratta.] 

Bot. : An Indian name for Sorghum vulgare. 

k&r'-e-lin ite, s. [Named by Hermann after 
Karelin, the discoverer; suff. - ite (A/in,.).] 

Min. : Oxide of bismuth, with formula Bi0 3 . 
Massive, with crystalline structure ; hardness, 
2 0 ; sp. gr., 6*0 ; colour, lead-gmy ; lustre 
metallic when cut. Occurs at the Savmlinsk 
mine, Altai, mixed with earthy sulphide of 
bismuth. 

K&r ma'-thi-ans, s. pi. [Named from Kar- 
mat or Karmatia/its founder.] 

Hist. : A Muhammadan rationalistic sect, 
which maintained bloody wars with tha Ca- 
liphs in the ninth century. 

kam, s. [Coni. = a cairn (q.v.).] 

Min. : A pile or heap of rocks. 


kar-ne-ol, s. [Named by Agricola. Lat. 
carneus = flesh.] 

Min. : A flesh-red variety of Chalcedony ; 
carnelian (q.v.). 

ka'-rdh, s. [Carob,] 

karroo’, kar-roo', a [Hottentot karusa * 
hard.] 

Phys. & Botan. Geog. : The middle terrace in 

S iint of elevation in the South African table- 
nd, constituting part of the Cape Region. It 
is very rich in vegetation, which, however, is 
mostly coutiued to one month— August. Thera 
are Erieacea*, Proteace®, Euphorbiace®, Lili- 
ace®, Iridace®, the Rhinoceros bush (Stoebe 
rhinocerotis ) everywhere on the land, and Pri- 
onium, a rush, impeding tha water courses. 
(Thome.) 

k&r'-os, 5 . [Gr.] A headache ; drowsiness. 

(Sylvester.) 

kar-pho-lite, a [Carpholite.] 
kar-pho-sid-er-ite, s. [Carphosiderite.] 

kar'-sten-ite, s. [Named by Hausmann, 
who gives no etym. Probably after Kars ten 
the mineralogist ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Anhydrite (q.v.). 

* kar'-vel, s. [Caravel,] 

kar'-y-m-ite, s. [Named by Lundstrbm from 
Gr. #capuu>oy (Aranuaos) = nut-brown, and sutf. 
- ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : Essentially ao arsenate of lead and 
manganese. Massive. Hardness, 3 to 3‘5 ; 
sp. gr.,4*25; lustre greasy; colour, brown to 
ycllowish-lirown. Occurs with berzelite and 
hausmannite (q.v.), at Laugbau, Wermland, 
in Sweden. 

kary-d-ki-ne'-eis, 5. [Gr. xdpvov (karuon) 
= a nut, and /uVqais (kinesis) = movement.] 
Biol.: A name for indirect division of a 
cell, arising frurn complicated change of the 
nucleus. 

kar-jf-o-ki-net'-ie, ci. [Gr. xdpvov (knrnon) 
— a nut, and Eng. tindic (q.v.).] Of, per- 
tainiug to, or effected by karyokinesis (q.v.). 

kas'-su, s. [Tamil kashu = Acacia Catechu.] 
A kind of catccliu prepared from Areca 
Catechu. 

* kas -tril, s. [Kestrel.] 

kat a--, pref. [Gr.] A Greek preposition aig- 
nifymg down, downwards, largely used in com- 
position in English scientilic terms derived 
froio the Greek. 

ka-tal’-ys-is, $. [Catalysis ] 
kat-a-plei'-ite, s. [Catapleiite.] 
kat-9hup, s. [Ketchup.] 

* kath- en- 6 -the-ism, s. [Gr. x a e (knth\ 
for Kara (kata) = down, according to; <v(hen ) 
= one, and Eng. theism.] The same as Heno- 

THEISM (q.V.). 

” Max Muller . . . has giveu the mime of k/itheno- 
thr xm to the doctrine of divine unity la dl vanity."— 
Tylor : Primitive Culture. iL 254. 

Kath'-er-ine, s. [Catherine.] 
Katherine’s flower, x 

Bot. : Nigella daviascena. 

kath e-tom -et-er, s. [Cathetometeb.] 
kath' ode, s . [Cathode.] 
kat'-i on, s. [Cation.] 

ka-tir'-a, 5. [A native name.] 

Phar. : The gum of Cochin spermum Gossy- 
pium, used in India as a demulcent in coughs. 

katira-gum. 5 . [Katira.] 
kat'-sup, s. I Ketchup.] 

kat-ti-mun'-doo, k&t-ti-mun'-du. x 

[Telugoo.j The milky juice of the plant Eu- 
phorbia Kattimuudoo or Cattimaiulno, a small 
tree, with Hve-angled stems, a native of the 
East Indies. It resembles caoutchouc, and 
is used as a cemeut for metal, kuife-liaodles, 
&c. 

ka -t^-did. s. [Prom the sounds uttered in 
shrill accents by the male insect.] 


Entom. : Pentaphyllum concocum, a j ale- 
greeu orthopterous insect, allied to the grass- 
hopper. It is abundant during autumn in 
the United States. 

kau'-ri (an as drfr), s. [A Maori word.) 

Bot. : The aame as Kauri-pine (q.v.). 

" with the last of the Maoris the last of the Kauri* 
will also disappear from the earth. HocK^tUrr ; AVi* 
Zea.aud (ed. Saut erj, p. ‘HU 

kauri gum, s. (See extract.) 

*' This r«iuoue gum. as it oozes from the tree, 1 j 
• oft. and of a milky turbidne&u not unlike opal, and 
in this form It is ofteu chewed by the natives. In 
Course of time it htvrdens, becomes mole tmnsijarent, 
and assumes a bright yellow colour, ao that It quite 
resembles amber. . . . AViuri-^um is not solable in 
water; it is easily ignited, aud bums with a iooty 
flame. It is principally exported to Eugland aud 
North America ; it Is used in the preparation of lac 
and varnish. The value fluctuates between £10 and 
£15 per toll . — Hochxt vt ter : Acts Zealand (ed. Sauter), 
p. 149. 

kauri-pine, S. Dammaris australis, the 
New Zealand pine ; the Yellow pine of tha 
colonists. [Dammaris.] 

ka’-va, ka-wa, a'-va, x [A Sonth Sea 

Island word.] 

Botany. Manufactures, etc. : 

1. An intoxicating liqoor made in the Sonth 
Sea Islands from a species of pepper, Macrtb 
piper methystienm. 

2. That plant itself. 

ka-vass', ». [Turk, kawwds.] An armed con- 
stable ; a government servant or courier. 

* kaw, v.i. [From the sound.] To cry as * 
raven, crow, or rook ; to caw. 

" Knutina and fluttering about the nest.'— Lock* : On 
Lowering Interett. 

* kaw, s. [Kaw, v .] The cry of a raven, 
crow, or rook ; a caw. 

*" The dastard crow, that to the wood made wing . . . 
With her loud tnivr her craven kind does briug.- 
Ih yden : Artnu* Mirabilix, lxxxvlL 

kawn, s. [Khan.] 

* kay, s. [Cay.] 

kay'-e-a^ s. [Named after Dr. R. Kaye Gro- 
ville, of Edinburgh.] 

Bot. : A genus of Clusiaceae (Guttif^rs). tribe 
Calophylleae. It has a one-felled ovary, with 
four ovules. I\nyea foribunau and K. stylosa 
are large timber-trees, the former from tha 
Eastern Himalaya and the latter from Ceylon. 

kayles, kdil^, keels, keyles, 5 . pi. [Dut. 

hegel = a pin, a kail; mid kegels spelen= to 
play at ninepins ; cogn. with Dan. legle = a 
cone, kegler = ninepins ; Sw. kegla = a pin, a 
cone ; Ger. kegel = a cone, a bobbiu ; Fr. 
(juille = a peg, a kail.] 

1. Ninepins. 

2. A game in which nioe holes, in threes, 
are made in the ground, and an iron ball 
rolled in among them. 

“The residue of the time they wear out at coita, 
kayles. or the like idle exercises. Caretr: Surrey of 
Cornwall. 

* kay'-nard, s. [O. Fr. cavna.nl = Idle, sloth- 
ful.] A ‘lazy, cowardly fellow. (Chaucer.) 

kq.T '-fl., j. [Turk.] A district or snb-di vision 
of samljak, marked out for administrative 
purposes. 

kaz'-ard-ly, a. [O. Fr. cosarri = tame, 
domesticated, from case (Lat. cosa)=a house, 
a cottage.] Lean ; not thriving well ; liable 
to disease or accident. (Said especially of 
cattle.) (Provincial.) 

K.C.B. An abbreviation for Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

K.C.M.G. An abbreviation for Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

K.C.7.I. An abbreviation for Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of India. 

keaf-mg-me, keat'-ing ite, «. [Named 
by Shqiard after Keating ; suff. -ine, - ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of rhodonite, containing 
5*6 per cent, of oxide of zinc, dosely related 
to fowlerite. (Sea these words.) 

keb, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. To cast or drop a lamb immaturely. 

2. Of a aheep, to lose a lamb in aay way. 
(Scofcft.) 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute. cub. cure, unite, cixr, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, c© = o; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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hob, s. [Keb, t\] 

1. A ewe that has cast her lamb iinmaturely, 
or has lost her Jamb. 

2. The tick or sheep-louse. (Scolc A.) 
keb ewe, s. The same ns Kee, s., I. 

ke -bar, a. [Cabeu.] 

keb back, kSb'-bock, keb'-buck, a. 

[Gael, oi&og.] A cheese. (Scotch.) 

" A |mg« kebbock (a chevs®, that U, mod* with 
milk mixed with cow's milk) and a jar of salt butter, 
were In common to the company."— ScolC: Old Mor - 
ulUy. ch. \ ill. 

keb' ble, a. [Kebab.] A cudgel, a club, a 
rough walking stick. (Scotch.) 

'* So I got up iny kebbie at them, and said I wad gle 
them as gude. “ — Ncof* .- Old Mortality, ch. xlv, 

keb-lah, s. [Arab, kiblah = anything oppo- 
site the south, from kahaUt — to lie opposite.] 
The point towards which Muhammadans turn 
their faces in prayer, being the direction in 
which Mecca lies. 

* keck, t\t. [Ger. lcokcn= to vomit.] To retch, 
as il vomiting; to heave. 

" Patients must not keck at them at the first."— 
Bacon . Natural t tutor y. 

* keck (l), s. [Keck, v.] A retching or heav- 
ing of the stomach. 

keck (2), a. [Kecksy.) 

*keck'-ish, a. [Eng. keck; -i$h.] Inclined 
or having a tendency to retch or vomit. 

"Inordinate passion of vomiting, called cholera. Is 
nothing ditl reut from a kcckith stumack.*’— P. Hol- 
land: PlntarcA, p. 610. 

kcc-klc(l), v.i. [Cackle.] To giggle, to titter. 

" Aa rouud the fire the giglets keckle. 

To see me Inuii." 

Burnt : To It ie Tooth-ache. 

kee' kle (2), v.f. [Etym. doubtful.] To pro- 
tect a cable or hawser from dialing at the 
hawse-hole, or from being chafed by iee, Ac., 
by means of a wrapping or serving of rope, 
small chain, or other envelope. 

keck 1 - ling, s. [Keckle, v.] 

1. The act or operation tif protecting a cable 
or hawser from chafing, by means of a wrapper 
or envelope. 

2. The material used in the operation of 
keckling. 

* keck-lish, a. [Eng. kcckl(e ) ; -ish.) In- 
clined to vomit ; squeamish. 

"Whose stemacks use nrdiunrtly to be keckllth 
and soon to overturn®. P. Holland: Plinle, xxill. 
(Prot'me.) 

keck' 8$f, a. [Cf. Welsh cecys = reeds, canes.] 
The stalks of hemlock, and other Umbelliferaj ; 
kcx. Called also keck and kixe. 

" Nothin? teams. 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, krekdet, burs." 

.Shake*/). : King Henry I'., v, 2. 

* keck'-y, a. [Eng. keck (2) ; - y .] Resembling a 
kex. 

** A sort of cane, without any Joint, and perfectly 
sound. consUtcth of bard and blackish cylinders, mixed 
with a soft kecky body."— Grew. 

kedge, 8. [Kedoe, V.] 

Naut.: A small portable anchor, used in 
warping and other of the lighter duties of an 
anchor. 

hedge anchor, s. 

1 Kant. : A kedge. 

*• We then curried out tho kedgo-anchor, iu order to 
warp Into tho harbour." — Cook : Firtt Voyage, bk. t., 
ch. xx. 

kedgo-rope, a. 

Naut. : The rope which fastens tho ship to 
the kedge. 

kSdgo, v.t. [Sw. dial, keka — to tug at any- 
thing.] 

Kant.: To warp, ns a ship; to movo by 
means of a light cable or hawser attached to a 
hedge. 

" Wrlvli the anchor again when she U al>out. which 
Is culled ked'jlng, uud from this use the auchor a 
kedge r.'* — Ha rrti. 

kedgo (1), kldgc, kedg'-y, * kyggo, a. 
[led. hjkr, from kirkr = quick, lively; Ger. 
keck — brisk, lively ; M. n. Ger. rjure ] Brisk, 
lively, active. 

M I feel myself no kedge nud 

Itlomnjlehi Hlclutrd * Kate. 

kedge (2), a. [Eng. keg - n cask ; of. Norw. 
kayiic = (1) a keg, (2) a round thick person.) 
rot-bellied, f it. 


kcdg'-cr, 8. [Eng. kedg(e) t v. ; -er.] 

Naut.: The same aa Kedoe, s. (q.v.). 

kedg' lhg, s. [Kedoe, t\] 

Kant. : The act or process of warping a ship 
by means of a kedge. 

kedj -cr-ce, a. [Corrupted from Hind, khichri 
= (I)ef. 1). It has been confounded with 
Kedjcree, a place on the Hooghly, forty miles 
south-west of Cab«itta.] 

1. A dish prepared by the natives of India. 
It is of two kinds: white and yellow kedjereo. 
The white consists of green grain or rayed 
kidney bean (Phoscolits aureus), onion, rice, 
ghee (clarified butter), cloves, pepper, and 
salt. Yellow kedjeree is the white, with eggs, 
and a colouring of turmeric. (Jajfur Shurrecf.) 

2. A medley. (Brewer.) 

ked' lack, s. [Wcl. ceddw = mustard ; sufT. 
• lack , as in clmr/oc/;, gar lick, Ac ] 

Bot. : Charlock (Sinapis arvensis), a common 
weed among corn. 

kce, s. pi. [Cow, s.] A provincial plural of cow ; 
kiue. 

*' Cicely, the western lass that tends the free.” 

Gay . Shepherd'* 11'eeA: ; Tuetday. 

kcc 9 h, s. [A corruption or modification of 
cake (q.v.).] The fat of an ox or cow, rolled 
up by tho butcher in a round lump ; hence, a 
name given in contempt to Wolsey, aa the son 
of a butcher, 

" 1 wonder 

That such A ketch C9.il w Ith his Very hulk 
Take up the rays o* tb' Iwmeliclal suu.*' 

Mudti;;. .• Henry I 'III., L L 

keek, s. [Keek, v.] A peep. 

’* I wftdna pie the finest stplit we ho® seen In the Hia- 
1 ands, for the first keek o' tlie Goi bals o* Glasgow."— 
Scott : Bob Boy. ch. xxxvL 

keck, t hi. [Teel, kikja ; Dut. kijken ; Sw. 

kika ; Ger. kvehen.] To peep, to pry. 

'* * NX no, enidewlfe,* said Caleb, * l Just keekit In to 
wish ye Joy. — Scott : Bride of Lammcrtn/jor, ch. xlL 

keeking, pr. par. or a. [Keek, ie] 


kocl boat, 8 . A largo, covered boat, used 
on American rivers. iVl-ne the tune of steam- 
boats, keel-boat* were used for passengers and 
merchandise, being floated down stream and 
poled up stream. 

keel staple, s. 

Shipbuild. : A copper staple driven Into the 
main and false keels to fasten them. 

keel (2), s. [Gael. cfW.] Ruddle; red cli&lk 
used for marking sheep. 

keel ( 3 ), a. [Keel, ( 2 ), r.] 

Brewing : A broad, shallow cooling vat. 

keel (1), v.t, [Keel(2),s.] To mark with ruddla. 

* keel (2), v.t. [A.S. dlan t from c6l — cool 
(q.v.).] To cool ; to keep from boiling over hj 
scumming. 

" While pren?r Joan doth keel the rot." 

Shake*/). : tjove't Labour t L tt. ▼. 1. 

keel' age (age ss tg), t. [Eng. keel; -agc.\ 

1. The right of demanding a toll or duty on 
every ship entering a harbour. 

2. The duty paid by vessels on entering ft 
harbour. 

keeled, a. [Eng. keel , s. ; -ed ] 

1. Bot. : Carinate ; lormed like the keel of a 
boat. Example, the glumes of many grasses. 

2. Zonl. : Having a projecting ridge along 
the surface. 

“Th® pont possessed keeled horns urchin? bxek- 
wnrds. ncnrly In ouw plauo.”— Dawkhu : Early Man M 
Britain, ch. vliL 

* keel -cr, s. [Eng. keel (1) ; -er.} 

1. One who assists in the management of 
boats or barges; a keclman. 

2. A shallow tub for holding stuff for caulk- 
ing ships, and other purposes, 

keel -fat, a. [Eng. keel (2), v., and Mid. Eng. 
/at = vat.] 

Ureimnj; : A cooler for wort, Ac. 


kecking glass, s. A looking-glass. 

keel, * kele, * kccle, * culo, 5. [A eon- 
fusion between two words : (1) A.S. ccol = n 
ship ; cogn. with led. kjdll ; O. II. Ger. c/icol, 
prob. connected with Gr. yaOAos (gaulos) = a 
round-built Phoenician merchant vessel ; yavAoc 
(qnulos)=n. round vessel, a milk-pail, a bucket ; 
S.msc. gala = a ball ; ami (2) led. kjlor; Dan. 
kjol ; Sw. kdl = the ked of a ship; Ger. A 
Dut. kicl; Fr. quillc ; Sib quilla.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A ahip ; a vessel. 

** TJnl oas® at Grece they wold renew their lot tea, 

Restore the toil that they hy aea had brought 

In wrti]*ed kclct." Surrey : I'irgtle ; .L'neft IL 

2. In the same sense as II. 3. 

“lice In vessels with flat keelr* ferried over his 
footcuien ."— Stowe : The Bomanet, m>. 6 2. 

3. A bargo-load of coals, weighing about 21 
tons I cwt. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Botany: 

(1) The two lower j>etnls of a papilionaceous 
corolla which adhere by their margins so ns 
aomewhat to lesemble the ked of a boat. 
Called also Carina. 

(2) The midrib of a leaf or petal, Ac., ele- 
vated cxtcrnnlly. 

2. Naut. : A low flat-bottomed vessel used 
In the river Tyne to carry coals for loading 
colliers ; a coal-barge. 

" Ho had come . . . along with threo young fellows 
of his ac<|U ibitaiico who worked In the keel*. Smol- 
lett : Bodcrh-k Handout, ch vt it. 

3. Shipbuild. : The lower longitudinal beam 
of a vessel , answering to the ajiino, and from 
which the ribs proceed. Iu wooden vessels, 
an additional timber beneath is called the 
false keel. A sliding keel is n board amid- 
ships, working In a trunk in the lino of the 
keel, and extending from the bottom to the 
deck. It Is lowered to prevent a vessel’s 
making leeway when sailing with a side wind. 

I. Zoal. : A projecting rldgo along any 
aurfnee, as, for Instance, l he back or horns of 
an animal. 

•C On an even keel: In a level or horizontal 
posil ion. (Saul of u ahip.) 

kocl-bloclc, *. 

Shipbuild. : One of a series of short log-ends 
of timtiora iu which the keel of a vessel rests 
while budding or repairing, affording access to 
work lieneath. 


keel - haul, keel halo, v.t. [0. Dut kld- 
hualrn ; Dut. kidhalen ) = to careen a ship ; to 
keelhaul.] 

Kant. : To punish In the seamen's way hy 
d nigging the offender under water on one side 
of the ship and up again on the other l>v ropes 
attached to the ynrd-srms on either side. In 
Kin all vessels the culprit Is drawn under the 
craft from stem to stern. 

"Th® unfortunate Smallbones w*a to be Keclhinlad." 

— Marrynt: Snarleyow, ch. x. 


kccl'-ing, 5. [Icel. keila ; Sw. fcofja; Dan. 
JfciiHer.l 

Jchthy.: A kind of small cod, from wldcb 
stock llsh la prepared. 


kccl'-i vino, keel' y-vino, t. [Keel(2), j.) 

A pencil ol black or icd lead. 

kccll vino-pen, a. The same ns Kekli- 

VINE (q.V.). 

*’ Put up your j>ock®t-book anj keel yrtne- pen thou.* 
— Scott: dnti’juary, cli. xxxvUL 

• kocl£, t. pi. [Kayi.es.] 


keel’ s6n, kcl' eon, * kol-elno, *. [Sw. 

kols on i ; Dan. 
l^jblsviin ; Norw. 
kjolsvill; Ger. 
kicUc hu'ei a.] 

Shipbuild. : A 
longitudinal 
pleco above the 
Horn -tlm hers, 
binding them to 
the keel. The 
alstcr keelsons 
lie on each side 
of the keelson ; 
also called aide 
keelsons. The 
Intercostal keel- 
son Is n short 
piece between 
frames. Ruler - 
keelsons am 
auxiliary keel- 
sons i » 1 n e o d 
above tin* main- 
keelson to give 
Additional 
strength. Heavy 
timbers lying athwart the main-keelson aro 
cross-keelsons, f*»r sustaining the engines ami 
1 Killers of steanisliliia. 
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boll, b6^; p<Jilt, Jtfvtrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9bin, bongh; go, Kom; thin, ^his; sin, 09; expect, ^Ccnophon, cyist, ph - t 
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keel vat— keep 


keel- vat, s. [Keelfat.J 

keen, * kene, a. (A.S. tine ~ knowing, wise, 
from the sanie rout as ken, con, can ; cogn. 
with Dut. keen - hold, stout ; Icel. kvnu. = 
wise; O. H. Ger. chnoni , kuani ; M. H. Ger. 
tuene; Ger. huhn — bold.] 

1. Sharp, well-edged; having a sharp or 
fine edge. 

"He drew bis bow with amwes sharp? «Jid krnc. m 

It’yaM • Ti’f Lnutr complanieth. 

2. Sharp in intellect ; acute of mind ; pene- 
trating, far-seeing. 

" Even * keen and strong intellect might be expected 
to rust in so unfavourable w situation."— Macaulay : 
Hiit. Euff.. cb. m. 

3. Biting, sharp, piercing, severe, penetrat- 
ing, cutting. 

"The keenest frost that hind* the stream." 

Courper : To the /fee. Ur. Sewton. 

4. Easer, sharp : as, a keen apatite. 

6. Sharp, searching, close. 

' *• Their weekly fraud* his keen replies detect." 

Tate: Absalom * Achilophel, u. 1.033. 

6. Eager, vehement, fierce. 

here th® Douclvs true, aod the bold Bnccleacb 
•Gainst keen Lord Ever* stn.>il." 

Scott : £>e of St. John. 

J. Eager, anxious longing. 

"Never did I know 

A creatm-e. that dTi beAr riie shape of mw. 

So keen and jrreedy to contound * loan/’ 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice. 11L i 

g. Biting, sharp, bitter, acrimonious. 

"She's angry, she's teen And shrewd." 

Shak.es}>. : Midsummer Sijkt't Itrea no. HL t 

9. Expressive of eagerness or mental sharp- 
ness. 

"They were listened to by high and low with the 
keenest enjoyment "—Tyler: I.ariy History of Mam 
k.nd. ch. l 

10. Painful, strong: as, a keen pain, 
keen-edged, a. Having a sharp edge. 

**I Am prepared ; here Is my kcim-edged sword." 

Shakesp. ; l Henry VI.. i. Z. 

keen-eyed, a. Hating sharp, pierciag 
eyes. 

•• Gnw without dulness learned without pride. 
Exact, yet not precise, though meek. ksen-eyed." 

Coseper : Conversation. 610. 

•keen (1), v.t. (Keen, a.] To make keen or 
sharp ; to sharped. 

“Nor when cold winter teens the brightening flood. 
Would 1, weak -shivering, linger on the hrliifc." 

Thomson : Sumsne r, 1.259. 

keen (2). tf.i. (Keen, s.) To raise the keen 
over the body of a deceased person. 

keen, s. [Ir. caoin« = a bewailing for the 
dead.] A hitter, piercing lamentation over 
the body of a deceased person. (Irish.) 

“ The appalling Influence of the keen . . . bad been 
familiar to me." — Lewer : Charles <J M alley, ch. viii. 

keen'-er, s. [Eng. keen ; -er.] (See extract) 

"Irish ringing mourners, who. In olden times were 
hired to l;c - 4 .tt lnnern's iu peri >etu -'' tl0u of a heathen 
*usuim derived from a Fhceni-oau Ancestry. The daty 
of professional keeners «u undertaken hy the females 
of the family, or acquaintance of the deceased. After 
the body h»d beeu dre-sed in grave-clothes. Adorned 
with flowers. and placed upon a bier, the chief keener 
arranged his followers At the foot And he Ad of the 
corpse, and recited at the first the C loinan, in which 
were descrii»ed the virtue* and i-ossesslotu of the de- 
parted. This eulogy, sung softly. And Accompanied 
opon the harp. »vs followed by a full chorus of all 
assembled : the uHaln. ur i.wW>i5oo as It was some- 
times called uext followed. Joined iu hy every one in 
a louder voice ; and after this was elided the gout or 
lament, followed, iu which the sounds were often 
raised to howls and yells. The process was related 
daring the wake or vigil l>efore the hnrial. the keepers 
sometimes following the corpse to the grave. When 
the body was laid down for the pnrpose of resting tho 
bearers, or the procession came in sight of a wayside 
cross or ehapel, the keening was Kitsjieuded. mud all 
present knelt to say in silence an .4 re or a Pnternns*er, 
a practice which may >>e held io denote that keening 
was felt to be incongruous with Christum usage."— 
Slatner k Barrett. 

keen -ly, adv. [Eng. keen ; -ly.) In a keen 
manner ; sharply, acutely. 

"For private woes most keenly bite.* 

Jones : Pindar ; Fust Seiuean Ode, 

keen'-ness, s. (Eng. keen ; -n^s.] 

1. Tlie quality or state of being keen or 
sharp ; sharpness of edge ; edge. 

" In Ins .Etuean forge, the God of fire . . . 
Immortal keenness on the blade bestowed.* 

Dryden: Virgil ; .Enrol xii. 143. 

2. Sharpness of intellect ; acuteness of 
mind. 

3. Sharpness, bitterness, asperity, rough- 
ness. 

** The poor herds that lately did them keep, 
bh udder ed with kcennes- of the winter's cold." 

Drayton Pastorals, EcL 1ft. 

4. Eagerness, sharpness : as, keen ness of 
appetite. 


5. Sharpness, penetration : as, the keenness 
of a look. 

6. Eagerness, vehemence : as, keenness in 
any sport. 

7. Sharpness, bitingness, bitterness, acri- 
moay : as, keenness of sarcasm. 

8. Sbarpoess, paiu fulness, acuteaess: as, 
the keenness of grief. 

keen-wit'-ted, a. (Eng. keen, and wilted.) 
Sharp, acute; liaving acute wit or discern- 
ment. 

" Sarcasm <? such as. in momeot s of spleen, draped 
bat too easily from the lips ot tlie kesnwutsd Dorset." 
— MacoxU : y .* Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

keep, * kepe, * k^epe, v.t. & ». [A.S. tipan, 
another form of = to traffic, sell, store 

up, or keep. Keep is a doublet of ch eapen.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To hold or retain in one’s possession or 
power ; not to part with. 

2. To have or retain in charge or custody ; 
to gnard. 

"The crown of Stephanos, first king of Hungary, 
was Always ke)it iu the castle of Vice grade ."— E nolie t : 
Hist, of the Turks*. 

3. To watch over ; to guard. 

"O Lord, keep the door of my lip ®.* — Pstxlm exlL a 

4. To preserve, to retain ; not to let go or 
slip. 

" Keep this for ever In the ImttlnaUon of the 
thoughts of the heart ot thy people. '— t Chron. xxix. 18. 
* 5. To preserve, to maintain, 

" The Lord God. merciful and gracious, keeping 
mercy for thousand * "—Exodus xxiv. 7. 

6. To preserve, to restrain. 

" Keep me Irom presumptuous tloa "— Psalm xlx. 8. 

7. To tend ; to have the care or sajiervisioa 
of ; to look after. 

" God pot him into the garden of Eden to keep It.* — 
Genesis iu IS 

8. To hold in charge for another. 

“Tf A HIM shsll deliver unto his neighbour money 
or stuff to keepf—Esoaut xxil 7. 

9. To hold or maiutain in any state ; to 
preserve. 

"A single troop of dragoons, which did oot form 
part of any regiment, was stationed near Berwick, for 
the pun**se of keeiAnt j the peace ain ng the moss, 
troopers of the border. * — Macaulay : HaL Eng., ch. i:i. 

10. To keep up or maintain as sn establish- 
ment, institution, Ac. ; to cairy on, to con- 
dact, to manage : as. To keep a school, &c. 

11. To hold or retain by some degree of 
force in any place or state. (Often followed 
by doum, under , in, of.) 

" Ingenuous shame and the apprehensions of dis- 
pleasure are the only true restraints: these alone 
ought to hold the mu*, and keep the child »» order." 
— Locks : On Education. 

12. To practise; to nse habitually. 

" I rule the family very.UJ. and keep bad hour*."— 

Pope : 

13. To observe ; to solemnize. 

"This shell be tor a memorial ; and yoo shall keep 
it a fe:<st to the Lord/'— Exodus xii. 14. 

14. To observe ; not to break or violate. 

"His promise Palmnon accept* ; hot prayed 

To keep it better than the first be made." 

, Dry den : Paiamon t A rests, U. 193. 

15. To do, to perform, to carry out, to folfil. 

“Tboa com mandril us to keep tby precepts."— 
Psalm cxix. 4. 

16. To maintain ; to support with the neces- 
saries of life ; to board. 

17. To maintain ; to keep np. 

** They were honourably brottght to London, where 
every one of them kept house hy himself."— Hayward. 

IS. To hold, to have; to retain In memory. 

If of life yoo keen a csre." 

Shad.esp, : Tempest. U. X. 

19. To remain confined to ; not to quit ; to 
remain in. 

*'I prytbee tell me. does be keep hi s bed?"— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry lv. U 

20. Not to reveal ; not to betray ; to preserve 
secret. 

"A fool canaot keep bis coonseL* — Eccfex. vilL 17. 

21. To have in the house ; to entertain. 

" Ease tyke, call'st thou rue host ? I scorn the term ; 
nor shall my Nell keep lodgers-"— Shaketp. . Henry I’., 

ii. L 

22. To have in pay : as, To Ixep a servant. 

23. To have a supply of for sale ; to be in the 
habit of selling : as, To A*rj> butter, eggs, Ac. 

24. To regard ; to attend to. 

•* While the stars and course of heaven 1 keen, ^ 

Jly weary d eyes were seized with fatal slcci* 

Drytlen : Virgil ; .Eneid vL 47®. 

25- To record business transactions : as, To 
keep books. To enter systematically in proper 
books : as, To keep accounts. 


26. To maiutain io concubinage : as. To 
keep a mistress. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To remain or continue in any position or 
state ; to continue. 

" What 1 keep a w eek away ? seven days and nights ; 

Oh weary reckoning 1'' SJusXesp. : Gihello, PL A 
* 2, To lodge, to dwell, to reside. 

"This habitation where tboo keeptst,” 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure. IU L 

3. To remain or continne good or unim- 
paired ; to continue fresh or wholesome ; not 
to become spoiled. 

"If the malt be not thorongbly dried, the ale It 
makes will not keep."— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

4. To associate, tu frequent. 

"Noble minds keep ever with their like*.* 

.shakerp. : Julius Caesar, L t. 

*6. To take care, to be vigilant, to watch. 

(1) To keep an act: To hold an academical 
dispatation. (Comb. Univ.) 

(2) To keep at it : 

(0) Intrans. : To continue hard at workj 
not to leave off. 

(b) Trans, : To keep hard at work. 

(3) To keep buck : 

(а) Transitive: 

(1) To restrain, to hold back. 

(ii) To reserve, to withhold. 

"To Areep fcodfc part of the price of the buid. — 
^cfi v. S. 

(iii) To withhold, to keep secret, not to 

disclose. 

"I will keep nothing ftocJt from you,"— Jsremlah 
xllL 4. 

(б) Intrans. : To remain or keep one's self 
behind or back. 

(4) To keep chapels : 

Univ. : To attend the daily services in tba 
college chapels. 

(5) To keep a person company: To accom- 
pany, to go with. 

" I have turned *w*y my former self, 
fee will 1 those that kep: me ernnpamt.' 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry l T. A 

(6) To keep company with : 

(a) To nse or frequent the society of; tc 
associate with. 

"She could not approve of a young woman keeping 
eom^orty t thlh men. without tlie |x-nulssian of lather 
or mother." — Broome : On t he Odyuey. 

(6) To pay or receive attentions as a lover. 

(7) To keep down : 

(a) Ord. Lang. : To hold in subjection ; to 
prevent from rising ; to restrain. 

(t>) Faint. : To subdue in tone or tint, so 
that the portion kept down is rendered sub- 
ordinate to some oilier part, and does not, 
therefore, obtrude on the eye of the spectator. 

(c) Miltt. : To repress, subdue or silence ar- 
tillery by an overpowering cannonade. 

"Knap's battery . . . kept their fire do ten to a great 
extent.* — A. Doabledny : ChancellorsriHe, ch- ii. 

(S) To keep from: To abstain froia. 

(9) To keep good (or 6«i/) hours: Tube habit- 
ually early (or late) in returning borne or in 
retiring to’ rest. 

(10) To keep house : 

(a) Ordinary Language: 

(i.) To keep or maintain a separate estab- 
lishment for one’s self or for one's family. 

(ii.) To remain in the house ; to be confined 
to the house : as, 111 health compels him to 
keep house.. 

(b) Technically: 

Law: To keep within the privacy of nue’a 
hoose to defeat creditors. It is an Act of 
bankruptcy, by 32 & 33 Viet c. 71, § fi, para. 3- 
(IPTiarfon.) 

(11) To keep in : 

(a) To hold in confinement; to restrain. 

(b) To conceal; to keep back; not to disclose. 
•• Too will nut extort from me w bst l am willing to 

keep in." — Shakesp. : Tvefh Sight, iL L 

(c) To restrain, to curb. 

"If tby daughter be shameless, keep her in straight. 
\jf—Ecdus. xx vx 10. 

(12) To keep of : 

(o) Trans.: To prevent from approaching; 
to drive off. 

"A superficial readinc. accompAcled w Ith the com- 
mon opinion of his invincible obscurity, ba- kept off 
some from seeking in him tb® coherence of his dis- 
course." — Locke. 

(?i) Intrans. : To keep away ; to coatinna 
away ; not to approach. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
oi, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey= a. qu = kw. 
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fl3) To keep on : To coutiauo at anything ; 
not to leave off: 

*' Bo cheerfully h* took the drum . . . 

Nor nl.ruuk, nur «udJe for death. 

But with uualtcrod lurco kept o*u 

I Pry dr n : Thrrrtodiri .< ujuttalit, 2 15. 

(14) To keep one going: To keep oue well 
supplied, or in constant work. 

(15) To keep one's hand in : To keep one’s self 
lu practice. 

(Id) To keep under: To restrain ; to keep in 
■objection. 

•‘To Htp like thf»* that bare their ho|w* In another 
life, IniiiUea that wo keep under our apjjeUtea."— 
Afterbury. 

07) To keep to: To adhere aLrictly to; to 
continue the use or practice of. 

•• l>lil they keep to one constant dtw» they would 
sometimes b« lu uslilou.*'— Acfdtem ; Spectator. 

(18) To keep up: 

(а) Transitive: 

(1) To hold up ; to prevent from Culling ; to 
support : as, 7‘o keep up one’s head. 

(ii) To prevent from falling in value : as, To 
keep vp prices. 

(iii) To maintain without abatement. 

•‘Land kept up Its price.’*— Locke. 

(iv) To maintain ; to prevent from ceasing; 
to continue. 

••You have enough to keep you olive, and to keep up 
and Improve your hope* ol heaven. Toylor. 

(б) Intrans. : To maintain one’a apirits ; not 
to keep to one’a bed or room. 

(19) To keep up to the collar: To keep hard 
st work. (Slang.) 

(20) To keep out : To preveut from entering 
or taking possession. 

(21) To keep open house : To be very liberal 
in hospitality. 

(22) To keep a term : 

Univ. : To reside In college during a term. 

(23) To keep the laud aboard: 

Naut. : To keep within eight of land as 
much as possible. 

(24) To keep the luff or the wind: 

Naut . ; To keep cloae to the wiud. 

(25) To keep on foot : To maintain ; to sup- 
port, as a standing army. 

(20) To keep to one's self, to keep one’s self to 
one’s self; To keep aloof from others ; to keep 
one’s own counsel. 

(27) To keep touch : 

m (n) To he faithful to one’s engagements. 

" Until he 11 mi you fall lu keeping touch. "—Money 
Marten alt Tkinyt (1093). p. 53. 

(fc) To keep up connection with. 

(28) To keep in view: Not to lose eight of; 
to keep one’s attention or aim fixed on. 

(29) To keep in with : To continue on terms 
of intimacy or friendship with ; not to offend. 

(30) To keep the peace: [Peace]. 

(31) To keep wicket : 

Cricket : To field at the wicket; to take lhe 
post of wicket-keeper. 

% (1) To preserve ia to keep with caro, and 
free from all injuty ; to save, is to keep laid up 
in a safe place, ;md free from destruction. 
Things are kept nt all times, and under all 
circumstances ; they nre preserved in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty and danger; 
they are saved in the moment In which they 
are threatened with destruction : things are 
kept at pleasure ; they ere presented by an 
exertion of power; they are saved by the use 
of extraordinary means : the shepherd keeps 
his Hock by simply watching over them ; 
children are some times wonderfully preserved 
io the midst of the greatest dangers ; tilings 
are frequently saved in tho midst of fire by the 
exertions of those present. 

(2) To keep Is simply to lmve by one in auch 
manner that it shall not depart; to oh. e nr la 
to keep with n steady attention ; to fulfil is to 
keep to the end or to tho full intent, A day is 
cither kept or observed ; yet the former is not 
only a more familiar term, but it likewise Im- 
plies a much less solemn net than the latter ; 
oue must ndd, therefore, the mode In which 
It Is kept, by saying that It Is kept holy, kept 
•acred, or kept ns a day of pleasure ; the term 
observe, however, Implies always that it Is 
kept religiously : wo may keep, hut wo do not 
observe a birthday ; wo keep or uhserve tho 
Sabbath. (Crobb : Eng. Synon.) 

keep, Mceepe, * kopo, s. jkkkp, v.\ 

• 1. Cure, heed. (1 Vycliffe: Luke, x.) 


• 2. The act or state of keeping ; custody, 
charge. 

"Bui ?l(vdU<»t I o! your fUtde »b<*? [ x> 

(Slight it >OU 1 )Ic.lm;I v> uuld t&K<> on incr tho kcrj>r.“ 
bprntrr: M • » krr Hubbcrd* TnUi. 

t 3. The state of lacing kept or preserved ; 
preservation ; care, condition : as. These things 
are in good luep. 

1. The means by which one Is kept or sup- 
ported ; subsistence, support, maintenance : 
as. keep for cattle. 

5. That which is kept ; a charge. (Spenser.) 
C, That which keeps ; that la which one 
keeps or is kept. Spec., the tower or place 
act apart in a castle for the confinement of 
prisoners; a donjon. 

" It utatnls on a knowle. which tho’ Insensibly rUIng 
five* It a i>ro>>pcct over tho keepo of ab^ut 

threo miles N.E. of it. "~~£v*lyn Memo in, Oct. 2J, 
103 0. 

• keep-ofl; * keepe-off; s. A guard, a 

defence. 

" A lance then took he. with a keene ateele head. 

To be hit keepe-qjT, huth ‘gainst men mill do^ri." 

Chapman : ilom«r ; Udymy xiv. 

kcep'-er, * kep-er, $. [Eng. keep ; - er .) 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. One who or that which keeps ; one who 
holds, keeps, or has possession of anything. 

2. One who retains or keeps another In 
custody or charge ; one who has the charge 
or care of the ininatca of a prison, asylum, Ac. 

“* To his keeper this he brought. 

Who b wallowed unaware tho alcrjiy draught." 

Dryden : J'alamon <£ Arcito, 11. 17. 

3. One who lias tho charge, care, or super- 
intendence of anythiug. 

*• Homo tlio hunter. 

Sometime a kerper here In Windsor forest 

Shaker p. : Merry lion* of Htmteor. L L. 

• 4. One who remains or abides. 

"So bo dUcreet, chaste, keepers at home good."— 

Tit u* il, 5. 

5. A ring worn ou the finger lo keep a larger 
one ou. 

6. A jam nut. 

7. The box on a door-jam o Into which the 
holt of a lock protrudes, when shot. 

8. The armature of a magnet. A piece of 
iron which connects the two poles. 

9. Tho mousing of a hook, which prevents 
its accidental disengagement. 

10. The gripper of the Hint lu a flint-lock. 

IL Harness: The keeper of a bucklc-strap ; 

a loop which slips upon the end of the strap, 
or into which the strap slides. 

If (1) Keeper of the Great Seal : Tho officer of 
state who keeps or holds tho Great Seal ; tho 
Lord Chancellor. Formerly he was called 
Lon l Keeper. 

(2) Kecjxr of the Privy Seal, Lord Privy Seal : 
An olllcer of state through whoso hands pass 
nil charters, pardons, Ac., before they come 
to the Great Seal. 

(3) Keeper of the King’s Conscience : Tho 
Lord Chancellor. The designation nmso when 
none but an ecclesiastic was ever Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

(4) Keeper of the Rolls : The keeper of the 
records of the session of the pence. Tho olllce 
was instituted under Henry VIII. In 1545. 

* kcep'-or-tfss, s. [Eng. keeper ; -«*.] A 
woman who keeps a man. (Richardson : 
Clarissa^ vi. 859. 

* keep’ -cr -loss, a. [Eng. keeper; dess.] 
Without a keeper ; free from restraint or 
custody. 

keep -or-shlp, s. [Eng. keeper; -ship.) Tho 
otliee or post ol a keeper. 

"Tlilit^inriMp l« Annexed to tin co\i»Uhte»hlp of 
tho CAallo." — Cu rew : Survey of CormealL 

koep'-mg, "kop-yngo, rr. 7 *ir„ cu, k $. 
[K tern*, t\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£■ parffdp. ad). : (See 
Lhe verb). 

C. As substantii* : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The net or state of holding or retaining ; 
restraint, custody, guard. 

" Tl»> w|mi 

Have atUl tho krrpina of tlir lr jir*-|«cr |»eA<*e.“ 

II ortUworth : Ficnrtttm, bk Iv. 

2. Maintenance, support, subsistence, food, 
keep. 

3. Just proportion, harmony, accord, con- 
sistency, cngrinty. 


IL Paint. .* Tho arrangement or managfc- 
ment of the light, olimlows, colours, t its, in 
such subordination to each other that tho 
general effect is harmonious to the eye. When 
this ts unattended to, u harshness is produced, 
which gives impiop r isolation to individual 
narts, and the picture is said to be out q ; 
Keeping. 

Tho keeping amounts to little more thai 
having purposely in one’s |Mi.v»c>sion ; but 
custody is a particular kind of keeping, for Mn 
purpose of in eventing an esca]>e : inanimnb 
objects may he in one's keeping ; but prisonen 
or that which is in danger of getting away 
is placed in custody : a j*ferson has in hi.* 
keeping that which lie values as the proper!) 
of an absent friend ; the otlieers of justice go* 
into their cust-tdy those who lmvo offended 
ngninst tho laws, or such property as has been 
stolen. (Cratt ; Eng. Synon.) 

If In keeping with : In accordance with ; 
agreeable to, consonant to. 

*' It wiw {„ keeping vit\ the scenery srouiuL’ — i/r* 
II. Wood : Pomeroy Abbey, cb. U 

keeping room, s. The common or usml 
eitting or living-room of a family ; iu the uni- 
versities the sitting-room of a student 

keep'-eake, s. IEng. keep, and sate.) Any- 
thing kept, or given to bo kept, for tho *aki‘ 
of the giver; a present in memory of the giver 

* kccp-w6r'-thy,a [Eng. keep, and iwrfAy.l 
Worth preservation. 

** Other kre [/worthy documeuta."— Taylor : Surrey <V 
German Poetry. L lbi 

keesh, s. [Kian ) 

kccs -Iip, s. IKeslop.) 

kcevo, s. [A.S. cyf; Ger. kvfe = a large tub. 
from Lat. cin*r ; Fr. enrr.] A largo vessel or 
vat used : (1) For mashing, fermenting, or 
storing beer. (2) For holding a bleaching 
liquor or nlknline lye. [Kent.] (3) For ele- 
vating ores. JCorf.] (4) An iron-bound tub 
of n truncate, conical form, set .upon the 
smaller end, and used for collecting the line 
grains of copper. In use it is kept half full 
of water, and the contents agitated by u 
shovel till the heavier particles sink to the 
bottom, leaving the water to bo dipped out 
and the refuse ligliLcr upper stratum to bo 
removed. 

kcovo, r.f. [Kef.ve, *.) 

] . To puL or leave In a keevo for the purpose 
of icrmcntatiuii. 

2. To tilt, as k cart, so as to shoot out the 
whole load at once. 

kcev' cr, s. [Eng. ktev(e) ; -er.] Tho same aa 
Keeve (q.v.). 

kef’-fek-n, S. [KlfFEKlL.) 

kcf'-fc-kll ito, s. [Named by Fischer, tn 
1311, from l.efckil, probably ao Asiatic word ; 
sutf. - ite (iifin).] 

Min. : A pearl-gray mineral, with a grrasy 
feel, from the Crimea ; contains silica, alu- 
mina, sesquioxido of Iron, Ae., and Is clearly 
only a clay. (Dana.) Cmnstcdt states, In 
1753, that the Keffekil Tartarorum was used 
by the Tartars as soap. 

* kfif^fpl, *. [Gr. (fcrjfJwd/).} The head 

k2g, ’ cag, #. [Icel. kaggi : Sw. A N T orw 
kagge.\ A small cask or barrel. 

ko hill, s. [Arab, kuhaul — antimony.] 
IKohol.] 

* kolght, prst. of v. ICatch, o.) 

kcil -bau-ito (an «s <J\v), s. [Named by 
Kuliimnn nfler Prof. Keilhuu or Norway ; 
snlf. die. (.Wi«.).J 

Min, : A iinmocHtilc mineral, having it-* 
nngles approximutuig to lliosn of spheno ; 
usually in twin crystals; cleav.ige, distinct ; 
lmrdnoes, t«*. f > ; sp. gr., 3 *.'» 1-3 *73 ; lustre, 
vitiecms ; rulonr. e‘»*vc-lnnwu to bniwnlah 
ldaek, streak grayish -brow u ; composition, a 
siHco-tr mmto of itiuttiiiiH, mm, and l ine, 
with traces of glue no, yttrin, .\e. Occurs 
(often in Inrgc crysUla) nt several places 
near Areinliil, Norway. 

lrcllft, s. pi. (Kavleh.] 

Icclr, s. [Icel. ker a tub; Dan. Avir.] A vat 
lor holding a hlmehlng liquor. The alkaline 
\n* of n bleai liery. 


boll, b^; p^bt, ; cat, 90!!, chorus, 9liln, bonohf go. gem; thin, this; sin, tut; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist. )hg. 
-dan. -tlan - sh^n. -tlon, slon = shun ; lion, plon - zhiin. clous, tloua, -slous - shut, bio, -dlo. - b$l, d^pL 
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keitloa— kenngottite 


kettle a, s. [An Ea9t African word (?).] 

Zool. : Rhinoceros Keitloa, a two-horned, 
black rhinoceros, having the horns nearly 
equal in length, the front one cylindrical, the 
binder one compressed, the anterior part of 
the tip produced and acuminated ; length, 
including the head, above eleven feet, the 
height five. It is akin to Rhinoceros bicomis. 
It feeds on shrubs and brushwood, and is 
found sparingly in Africa south of the Zam- 
besi. It is extremely fierce and dangerous. 
Called also Sloan’s Rhinoceros. 

Kel se-na-ne3 -i-an, a. <fc s. [Gr. Ke\au>o<; 
(kelainos) = black ; mrj<xo? (nesos) = an island, 
and Eng. sutf. -ian.J 
Technology : 

A. .ds ad j. : Of or belonging to the dark 
races of the Pacific Islands. 

B. subst. (PL): The dark races of the 
Pacitic Islands. 

Kel dee| , s. pi. [Culoees.) 
kele, v.t. [Keel (2), v.) 

kelk* v.t. [Kelk, s.) To thrash, to beat 
soundly. 

kelk, s. [Gael. & Ir. clach = a etone.] 

1. A large stone, a rock. 

2. A blow. 

3. The roe of a fish. 

" Coda have ft bladder In them fall of egg* or spawn, 
which the northern meu call the kelk."'— Sloffet : 
Heath's Improvement, p, 2U8. 

* kell (1), s. [Kiln.] A kiln. (Cleveland.) 

keU (2), a. [Caul.] 

1. The caul or omentum. 

“The very weight ol bowels and kell. In fftt people, 
1 b the occasion of ft rupture."— H'wemtiji ; Surgery. 

2. The amnion or membrane enveloping the 
foetus, and occasionally found round the head 
of a child at its birth. 

3. A film growing over the eyes. 

4. The chrysalis of an insect. 

5. A net for the hair worn by women. 

6. A skull-cap for men. 

7. The cobwebs which are aeen on the grass 
on a dewy morning. 

“ Those kelU, which like cahwcht do iomettme» cover 
the grounds."— Boyle : U'orfci. vL 858. 

kel lAch (ch guttural), s. [Gael, cedllach.] A 
wicker sledge or cart used in Scotland. 

* kelled, * keld, a. [Eng. kell ; -ed.] Covered 
with a keU ; uuited with a kell or membrane ; 
webbed. 

" The otter . . . feeds oo fish, which Q ruler water *tlU, 
He with hla keld-teei and keen taetli doth kill.” 

Drayton : A'oah's Flood. 

k&'-li-a, a. [Named after Mr. O’Kelly of 
Dublin.] 

Zool. : The typic* 1 genus of the family 
Kelliidse (q.v.). The shell is small, tliiu. 
Buborbicular, and closed, the ligament internal 
Interrupting the thickened margin, and on it 
cardinat teeth one or two, laterals 1 — 1 in 
each valve. Animal with the mantle pro- 
longed in front with a respiratory canal, two 
large gills on each side. Recent species 20, 
occurring from Norway to New Zealand and 
to California : fossil 20. the latter from the 
Eocene onward. Two of the recent specie® are 
Kellia etiborbicvlaris and K. uitida. 

kel-li'-i-dse, kel-ll -a-dse,s. pi [Mod. Eat, 
kelli(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee, -ada-.) 

Zool. : A family of Conchiferous molluscs 
akin tn Luciuidse.ln which they were formerly 
merged. 

Kel -le-way, s [A place in Wiltshire.] (See 
etym. and compound.) 

Kelloway-rock, s. 

Geol. : A bed of arenaceous limestone be- 
longing to tho Middle Oolite. It may be 
traced through several counties, the sand 
being in most places loose and unconsolidated, 
though at Kelloway itself it is stony. There 
are numerous casts of shells. 

ke'-leid, s. [Gr. ktjAtj (klle) - a tumour, and 
eI8o? ( ddos ) = form.] 

Pathol. (PI): Unsightly excrescences arising 
on the sternum or elsewhere, generally from the 
over-active growth of a cicatrix over a wound. 

kelp, * kilp, * kilpe, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

1. The calcined ashes of seaweed, from 


which carbonate of soda is obtained. Kelp 
was formerly much used in the mauufaetuie 
of aoap and glass, but since barilla has been 
used for these purposes, the burning of sea- 
wrack has almost ceased. From the alkali of 
kelp the important chemical substance called 
iodine is obtained, [Iodine.] 

2. The sea- wrack or sea-weed from which 
kelp is produced. 

“As lor tli® relts, kilpe, tangle, and such like sea- 
weeds. ^ *— /». Holland: Plinie, bii. xxxiL. cli. vL 

kel'-pie, kel'-py, s. [Etym. doubtful. Jamie- 
son suggests a connection with Ger. kalb = a 
calf.] A sort of mischievous spirit, said to 
haunt fords and ferries at night, especially in 
storms. They generally appeared in the form 
of a horse. [Water-kelpie, Water-worship.] 

" Fays. Spunklea. Kelpies. ft', they caa explain them. 
And e en the vera Delis they bmwjy Ken them. ' 

Burnt : Prig » of Ayr. 

kel’-son, a. [Keelson.] 
kelt (1), a. [Celt.] 

kelt (2), s. [Gael, cco.lt = clothes.] Cloth with 
the nap, generally of nativo black wool. 
(Scotch.) 

kelt (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A salmon in 
ita spent atate after apawning ; a foul lish. 

* kel -ter, a. [Cf. Dan. kilte = to gird, to tuck 
up.] Order, readiness. 

" If the organs of prayer ar® out of kelter. or out of 
tune, how can we prayf— Darrout : Sermons, vol. i., 
*er. 6. 

kelt -ie, a. [Celtic.] 

kel'-ty, kel -tie, s. [Said to be named after 
a celebrated drinker in Kinross-shire.] A fine 
of a bumper ; a large glass or bumper imposed 
as a fine on those who do not drink fair. 

“I keu'd him and his father these twenty years. 
At® ye a cleared kelly afl I"— Scott : Rob Roy. ch. xxviii. 

kel-yph -ite, a. [Gr. (kcluphoa) = a 

husk, shell ; suff. -ite (Min.). Named by 
Schruuf.] 

Min. : A gray mineral of a aerpentinous 
nature, found surroundiog ciystala of pyrope 
In the olivine-aerpeotine of Kremze, Budweis, 
Bohemia. 

* kemb. v.t. [Comb, v .] 

* kemh, a. [Coms, s.] 

t kem'-bo, cidv. [Kimbo.] 

* kem-e-lin, * kim ling, * kymnell, 
* kym-lyne, a. [o. Fr. enmbe = a brewing.] 
A brewing-tub, & masli-tub. 

“ He goth, and geteth him a heeding trough. 

And after a tubbe, and a kemelhu 

Chaucer: C. T., S.C2Z. 

•kemp, t’.i. [A.S. campian; Dut. kampen; 
Dan. karmpe ; Ger. kdmpfen — to contend, to 
fight.] To strive, to contend, to fight ; to 
strive for victory. [Kemp, s.] 

* kemp (1), a. [Icel. kempa ; A.S. cemjxi.] 

1. A warrior, a champion. 

2. A struggle for victory ; a striving for 
superiority. 

kemp (2). kemp'-ty, s. lEtym. doubtful.) 

1. Wool <£ Fur Manufacture : 

(1) Tb j coarse rough hairs of wool, which are 
avoide * by the manufacturer in his purchases 
of wml, as they impair the appearance of 
fabrics, find do not take the dye easily. 

(2) Impurities of fur ; that is, knots and hairs 
which do not possess the felting property. 

2. Bol. (PL): PLintago media. 

kemp'-er, a. [Eng. kemp; -rr.] One who 
strives for superiority ; specifically, a com- 
petitor among reapers. 

kemp '-mg, s. [Eng. kemp; -ing.] A striving 
for victory. 

** A Boldter, my lord, and mooy ft axlr day’s kempinj 
I've seen.*'— Scott : Antiquary, eh. xxviii 

kem-ple, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Forty wisps 
for windliugs (about 8 lbs. each) of straw. 
(Scotch.) 

“The Aold gudeman o* hone-clengh has handed It 
wi‘ & kemple os true.' — Scott : Waver ley. ch. Uuv. 

ken, * kenne, * ken-nen, v.t. hi. [Icel 
kenna = to know; cogn. with Sw. kdnna ; 
Dan. kiende ; Dut. is Ger. teiinen = to know ; 
A.S. cerirum = to teach ; Goth, kanman = to 
make known ; A.S. cunnan= to know ; Goth. 
kunnan ,] [Can, Canny, Cunxino, Know.] 


A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To teach ; to cause to know. 

M Benue we ou Crist to bcleue." P. Plowman, L tL 

2. To kuow ; to be acquainted witlu 

“I ken the wight."— Shaketp. : Berry Wives of 
Windsor, L 3. 

3. To recognise; to see at or from a dis- 
tance ; to descry. 

" Era scarce a distant form was kenned. 

She knew, and waved, to greet him.* 

Scott: Maul of A'iedpath. 

* 4. To lie within sight or ken of. 

“ It kenned Britalue over against It"— P. BoUand: 
Camden, lu 221. 

II. Scofs Law : To acknowledge or recog*iis# 
by a judicial act. 

* B. Intrans. : To look round. 

* ken (1), a. [Ken, v.] 

1. View, sight, cognizance. 

“They might discern within their ken 
The carcasses ot birds.” Drayton : A'onh's Flood. 

2. Knowledge, understanding, apprehension. 

" Placed ehove the reach aud ken of ft mortal appro- 
heusiou/' — South : Sermons, vol. ilL. *er. 7. 

ken (2), a. [A contract, of kennel (q.v.).] A 
meeting or lodging house for disreputabl« 
characters. (87u/tff.) 

Ken'-dal, s. [From the name of the town in 
Westmoreland, where it was originally made.] 
Fabric: A kind of coarse woollen cloth. 

Kendal-green, s. Green cloth, origin- 
ally made at Kemlal for foresters. 

“How could’st tboo know these uieu In Kendal, 
green F'—Shakcsp. . 1 Henry IV., IL i. 

* kene, a. [Keen.] 
kenk, a. [Kink.] 

ken'-na, r.f. [Ken, v.] Do not know. 

”‘I wonder how euld Hiaiewood like* that?* *1 
kenna how be may like It uow.' answered another of 
the tea-driuken. '— Scoff ; Guy Jfunnvrin^. ch. xL 

ken’-ne-dy-a, s. [Named after Mr. Kennedy, 
a nurseryman at U&mmersmitli.] 

Rot. : The typical genus of the tribe Ken- 
nedyese. H consists of prostrate or twining 
papilionaceous plants from Australia aud Tas- 
mania. 

ken'-ne-dy-e- 80 ,s.pl. [Mod. Lat. fan nedy(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -eo*.] 

Rot. : A subtribe of Phase olese, a tribe of 
papilionaceous plants. 

ken’-nel (1), * ken el, s. [Norm. Fr. * kenil; 

O. F. chenil = a place tor dogs, from O. Fr. 
chen ; Low Lat. canem, accus. of canis = a 
dog; Ital. caaiZe.] 

1. A house or shed for dogs. 

“The fame of the kitchen, theceller, the kennel, and 
the stables was spread over &i! England. '—Macaulay .* 
Hist. L'ng., ch. v. 

* 2. A pack cf hounds. 

“A little herd of Engl&ad‘s tim'rous deer. 

Maz'd with ft yelping kennel of French cura* 
Shukctp.: 1 Henry 17., Iv. 1 

* 3. The hole of a fox or other anirnaL. 

ken'-nel (2), * can-el, * ean-elle, s. [0. 

Fr. canel = a channel ; Lat. canalis. Kennel is 
thus a doublet of channel (q.v.).] 

1. A gutter; the watercourse at the aide of 
a street ; a little channel or canal. 

** Soon shall the kennels swell with rapid streams." 
And rush in muddy torrents to the Thames.' 

Gay : Trivia , L 169. 

2. A puddle. 

kennel-raker, 5. A scavenger; one fit 
only for low, dirty jobs. 

ken -nel (3), ». [A corrupt of canncZ (q.v.).] 
kennel-eeal, s. [Cannel-coal.] 

ken -nel, v. i. A t. [Kennel (1), s .] 

A, intrans. : To lie or lodge, as in a kennel ; 
to dwell. (Used of beasts, and of men in 
contempt.) 

"Glad here to kennel in a pad of straw." 

Drayton : Clenor Cobham to Duke Humphry. 

B. Trans. : To shut up, confine, or lodge in 
or as in a kennel. 

"The laugh, the slap, the Jocund curse go round: 
While, from their siumbera shook, the kmnel'd 
Mix lo the muaio of the day again. [hounds 
Thomson: Autumn, 548. 

kenn-^ott-ite, a. [Named by Haidinger 
after Professor Kenngott ; suff. -if* (MZr.).J 
Min. ; Formerly regarded as a distinct 
species, but now determined to be the same 
as Miaroyrite (q.v.). 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her. there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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Uen ning, s. [Ken, v.] 

h Sight, ken, view, range of vision. 

< *[Thfy Hint th« Sere» wero within their 

kerm ing"—P. UollanU : Piin.e, bk. vl., cb. xxu. 

2. A very amall portion ; just as much us 
one can see or recognise. (NcofcA.) 

* kenning- pi ace, s. A prominent ob- 
ject. (/’. Hoik tutl.) 

lien 5 gen © sis, «. Vitiated or modified 
evolution; the opposite of palingenesis (q.v,). 

ken 5 ge^net'-Ic, a. Of or pertaiuiag to 
ken agenesis. 

ken 5 ge-net'-ic-al ly, adv. In a 
kenogeuetic nianuer. 

ken spec kle, a. [Eng. ken; elym. of second 
element doubtful.) Having murks, qualities, 
or characteristics causing a thing to be a 
gazing-stock ; marked iu some peculiar and 
noticeable manner. (Scoff; Bride of Lammer - 
moor, ch. xviii.) 

kent, $. [Ftym. doubtful.) A cudgel, rough 
walking-stick; a polo a leaping-pole. (Scotch.) 

** He bade me fling dowo my kent, «ml sac ine itml 
my rnltbcr yielded."— Scott: Old Mortality, cb. ilv 

kent, v.t. [Kent, s.) To push aloug, as a boat, 
with a pole ; to punt. 

Kent, s. (For ctyin. see compound.) 

Kent-buglc, s. 

Music: A keyed bugle introduced by the 
bandmaster of an Irish regiment. James 
Ilalliday, about the year 1S14 or 1815, and 
called the Kent buglo out of compliment to 
tbs Duka of Kent, the father of Her Majesty 



Kent isb, a. [Eng. Kent ; -ish.] Of or per- 
taining to the county of Kent. 

Kentish Arc, s. A concerted clapping of 
hands and ataraping at public meetings by way 
of applause, or more frequently as an inter- 
ruption. The name arose from the protracted 
cheers given in Kent to the No-Popery orators 
!n 1828-9. It is also applied to the applause 
at Orange meetings. 

Kentish -glory, s. 

Kntom. : Endromis versicolora, a beautiful 
moth, orange-brown with black and white 
markings, the expansion of the wings ahout 
two and a half inches. The larva, which is 
not hairy, is whitish-green, feeding on birch 
In July and August; the perfect insect ap- 
pears in April. Found at Ashdown Forest, 
In England, in Scotland at ltannoch, in Ire- 
land at Powerscourt. It Is the only British 
representative of tho family Endrouiida*. 

Kentlsh-rag, *. 

Ceol. : A calcareous rock belonging to tho 
lower cretaceous aeries. In the south-east of 
England it is sixty or eighty feet thick. It ia 
cf marine origin. It was in a quarry of 
Kentish-rag at Maidstone that tho great 
lyuanodvn Maidelli was discovered. 

• kent lago (age as Ig), a. [Kentledoe.] 

kon tie, s. [Quintal.] 

Cbm. : A huudred pounds In weight ; as, ft 
kent'.c of fish. 

k6nt'-l6dgo, *kont'-lago (ago as Ig), s. 

[O. Fr. cunf, and Dut. hunt = edge.) 

Naut . : rigs of iron for permanent ballast, 
laid over the keelson-plates. 

kSn trdl ito, s. [Named by Damonr and 
Vom Hath. C3 r. *eVrpoe ( kentron ) = a apiko ; 
and. -ite (Min . ).) 

Min. : A silicate of lend and manganese ; 
Orthorhombic in crystallization ; cleavage 
prismatic, distinct; crystals very small, often 
in sheaf-like groups; Hardness, 6 ; sp. gr., 
CT9 ; colour, dark ml dish- brown, blackish 
on the surface. Found with quartz, barytes, 


and apatite in a brccciated quart* rock in 
Southern Chili. 

kep, v.t. [Keep, r.) To catch, as fn the act of 
passing through the air, falling, Ac. ; to inter- 
cept. (Scotch.) 

¥ kepe, s. [Keep, «.) 

* kepo, t\t. & t. [Keep, v .\ 

Kcp -ler, s. (See dcf.) 

Hist. : Jolin Kepler, a great astronomer and 
physicist, horn at Weil , in the Duchy of Wir- 
temberg, December 21, 1571, (lied in Novem- 
ber, 1030. (See the compouuds.) 

Kepler's laws, s. pi. 

Astroiu : First, that tho orbit of each planet 
is an ellipse, the centre of tho sun being in 
one of the foci. Second, that every planet so 
moves that the radius vector, or line drawn 
from it to the sun describes equal areas in equal 
times. Third, that the squares of the times 
of the planetary revolutions are as the cubes 
of their mean distances from the ann. 

Kepler’s-problem, s. 

Astron. : The determination of the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit of a planet from its mean 
anomaly, or the planet's place in its orbit at 
any givea moment. 

Kcp-ler'-i-rtn, a. [Eng., Ac., Kepler; dan.] 
Of or pertaining to Kepler ; propounded or 
established by Kepler (q.v.). 

kept, pret. A pa. par. [Keep, v. (q.v.).] 

kept down, a. 

Paint. : Subdued In tone or tint, so that 
that portion of a picture thus treated is 
rendered subordinate to some other part, and 
does not obtrude itself on the eye of the 
spectator, which is iuteuded to he riveted on 
some other important portion of the work. 

kept-mistress, s. A concubine ; a wo- 
man supported or maintained by a particular 
person as his mistress. 

ke-r&m'-ic, a. [Ceramic.] 

ker-a-mid -i-um, s. [Gr. tcfpap . is (keramis ) 
= a* roof tile, potters* earth, clay; cf. also 
Kcpapos ( kcramos ) = potters’ earth, an earthen 
Vessel.) 

Bot. : Tho same as CvsTocAnp (q.v.). 

ke-r&m-a-gr&ph -1C, a. [Gr. *fpa M os (kcra- 
mos) = a potter; ypd<t>u* (grapho) — to write, 
nnd Eng. adj. suit. -ic. ] Capable of being 
written upon ; suitable to be written npun, 
as a slate. (Said especially of a certain kind of 
globe.) 

ker am 6 ha'-litc, s. [Gr. *<p<zmk ( kcra - 
7uts)'= clay, and 5A? (hah) = salt. Named by 
Glocker.) 

Min. : Tho same as Alunooen (q.v.), 

kc ra' na, kcr-ron -a, s. [Fora.] 

Music: Tho name of the Persian horn which 
la Bounded at aunset and at midnight, 

ker ar'-gyr-Ito, e. [Cekaroyrite.] 

kSr‘-as-ine, kcr’-as Ite, a. [Named by 
Bcudiint. Gr. Ktpas' (keros) — horn ; snlV. -its 
(Min.) ; Fr. plomb corni; Ucr. AoraMei.) 

Min.: The same as Mfndipite ami I’lf os- 
oenite, the two minerala being included 
under tho same name. (Seo theso words.) 

USr' ate, a. [Gr. */pa* ( keras ), genft. x^paro-i 
(kemtos) = a horn.) [Cera no y rite.) 

k£r a tin, s. [Or. nipas (keras), genlt. */paro« 
(kenitos) r_ a horn *, sutf. -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Ch> m. : A term applied to the substance 
which forma llio chief constituent of hair, 
feathers, nails, claws, horns, and the old- 
dermis and epithelium of tho higher animals. 
In consequence of its Insolubility in alcohol, 
water, an tic acid, boiling dilute hydrochloric 
acid, nnd dilute sodie hydrate, it is easily ob- 
tained pure. It dissolves in boiling acetic 
acid and in strong alkalis, nnd when boiled 
with sulphuric ncid It decomposes with forma- 
tion of leucine and tymsiue. 

kSr-ft-tl'-tis, t. [Gr. «/pa* (keras), go nit. 
xtparoc (kcratas) — a horn, nnd sulf. -iti# 
(Pathol.) (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : ltdlammatlon of the cornea, with 
congestion of the conjunctiva nnd sclerotic 
coat of the eye, which may go on to Infiltra- 


tion by pus, ami destruction of the sight hy 
ulcerutiou. Three forms are found vz., 
syphilitic, strumous or scrofulous ophthalmia, 
nnd pustular corneitis. Keratitis, w hen asso- 
ciated with suppuration, as in small-pox, and 
other affections, is called onyx, from its re- 
semblance to the lunula of the nail. Per- 
f. ration into the anterior chamber, causing 
hypopion, sometimes happens, when pus or 
shreds of lymph accumulate there, or its in- 
ward perforation may cause iritis. 

ker-a-to da, s. pi. [Gr. */pa« (keras), genit, 
ice paros (keratos) = a horn, and «75os (eitfos) =» 

form ] 

Zo< l. : Ilorny sponges (q.v.). 
ker -a todc, s. [KEnATonA.) 

Z»ul. <£ Chem. : A substance of which the 
skelctoQ of homy sponges is coni] osed, r>- une- 
times it is strengthened by spiculas of lime or 
flint. 

kcr‘ a tome, s. [Gr. xipas (keras), genit. 
Ktparo? (i.eratos) ~ a horn, and ropnj ( tome ) = 
a cutting ; (femno) - to cut.) 

Sura. : A knife used in the operation for 
artificial pupil and cataract. Also called iri- 
dectome, or artifleial-pupil knife. It is spear- 
pointed, douhle-cdgcd, and may he straight or 
angular. It is used for making an incision 
through the cornea into the anterior chamber, 
and by slight movements of its cuttiug edges, 
upward and downward, the wound ia made 
of proper dimensions, after which the opera- 
tion is completed with other instruments. 

ker-ta-to nyx is, s. [Gr. (fcmw), genit. 
xt paros (keratos) = a horn, and wfis (n»xis) = 
a puncturing.) 

Snrg. : A term applied by German surgeons 
to the operation of couching, performed by in- 
troducing a needle through the cornea, and de- 
pressing or breaking the opaque lens. (Brande.) 

ker-a-t6ph'-$fll itc, s. [Etym. doubtful*, 
proli. from Gr. Ktpas (keras), genit xtparot = 
a horn ; <J>vAA<* ( phyllos ) = a leaf, ami sulT. 
- ite (Min.) (q.?.).] 

J/in. ; The same as Carinthine (q.v.). 

ker-a toph’ y-ta, $. [Ceratophyta.) 

kcr -a-to phyte, $. [KKnATopiivTA.] 

Zool. : An anthozooii, belonging to tlio old 
order Kcratophyta (q.v.). 

kor a-to’-sa, s. [Gr. #c/pa« (keras), genit 
Keparo? (keratos) — horn ; kat. pi. suit. -osa. 
So named because the skifelun is composed 
of kcrutode (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Tho name given by Howcrbaok to 
tho Homy Sponges. 

kcr'-a-toso, s. [Kfratosa.] 

Zool.: The same as Kf.ratode (q.v.Ji 

ker aul‘-o pkon, s. [Gr. Ktpas (keras), genit 
Ktpar o« (kemtos) ~ a horn ; avkos (au/oj) » • 
tlute, and (photie) - sound.] 

Music; An organ stop, invented by Gray 
ami Davison, its pipes are of small scale, 
and arc .surmounted bv a movable ring ol 
metal. Its tone is soft, delicate, aud reedy*. 

kerb, s. [Curh, *.) 

kerb plate, ». [Cvnn- plate.) 

kerb' stone, klrb stone, s. [Curbstone.; 

* ker'- 5 bcr, s. [Kkkciiikf.] A kerchief, 

“Ho like h iiimi In itn rt»t&<t«Aml trmnrw. 

nml tt hlto im u IfffArr.' -.VjrtA ; /'IuIj/cA. f. 7«il. 

* ker 5horcd, a. [Eng. kcrchcr; -rrf.) CovcrtxJ 
with a kerchief ; bound round with a kerchief 

"1’itlo H1cknc•^ tilth her Urrhemi heml up »nmvl.** 
I/, flicker CSr.it t Victory t» //eiir# i, 

* kc. - qhicf, * kor - ohef, * cur - chief; 
*co vcr-chcfe, * co vor chief, *. l»i. Fr. 
covrechef, oouvrtchr /, from wrrtr (Fr. oourrir) 
= to cover, and chef, chief =, the head.] 

1, A cloth to cover the head ; a headdress. 

" II. r hU> k hitlr »tntln»il io»ity 
To a •enrlrt AL retught UitMth her ehln.” 

A*. « Lro%ct.iH‘j Aurora LctjS, ill. 

2, A handkerchief, a napkin. 

** The wAtltitr kcrcStret of the crowd that mvo 
Th* mute iull»u lo tho»e n hn llu* »urv<*.“ 

11 yr n : Cor».nr, I IA 

3, One who wears a kerchief ; a lady. 

M Thr i n.otlml kerrSlrfoi Iho court thsll i««t 
Well Mll»Rr.I »>( whikl Ihet lut r tho 

/)r*./r»i j liq># qf tints » Tote, Itt 
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kerchiefed— kerseymere 


• ker'-yhlefed, * ker’-^hieft, a. [Eng. 
kerchief; -ed.] 

L Having a kerchief wrapped or placed 
found. 

2. Dressed, wrapped, enveloped. 

Uer en, *. [Heb. pj? (qeremy] [Kerana.] 

Music: A Hebrew trumpet. The word is 
sometimes used in the Bible ss synonymous 
with shophor , and to it is sometimes affixed 
jobel, rendered in the Euglish version rams'- 
horns. 

kerf. * kerfe, s. [A.S. cyr/ = a cutting, from 
ceorfau = to cut, to carve (q.v.) ; Ger. kerbe = 
a notch ; kerben = to notch. J 

1. A slit, a cut, a notch. 

2. The slit, notch, or channel made by a 
saw in cutting wood. 

kerf -mg, a. [Eng. kerf; -in^.] Cutting, 
slitting, notching. 

kerfing-ma chlfie, «. A machine for 
sawing a series of parallel kerfs on one side of 
a board, in order to enable it to be bent. It 
consists of a table and a series of circular 
saws upon a horizontal mandrel, the latter 
being vertically adjustable, so as to allow the 
saws to project above the surface of the table 
to an extent equal to the desired depth of kerf. 

* kerl, s. [Carl.] 

ker '-ite, s. [Gr. tempos (keros) = wax ; Eng. 
suff. -ite.) A compound invented by Austin 
C. Day, and by him termed kerite or artificial 
caoutchouc, and in which the raw caoutchouc 
or rubber is replaced by tar or asphaltum, 
which, combined with animal or vegetable 
oils, is vulcanized by sulphur, the product 
Closely resembling rubber, the hard and soft 
varieties being produced by different propor- 
tions, &c. The principal use of kerite has 
been as an insulating material in telegraphy. 

kerite- wire, s. Wire used in telegraphy. 
Insulated hy a covering of kerite. 

ker-l-vou'-la, s. [Corrupted from Cingalese 
kehelvoulha = plantain-bat.} 

Zool. r A genus of Vespertilionid* (True 
Bats). Kerivoula picta is the Painted Bat. Its 
fur is deep orange above, and paler below. It 
occurs in India, Ceylon, Burmab, Sumatra, 
and Java, reposing on plantain leaves, its 
colour making it appear like a butterfly or 
moth rather than a bat, thus tending to its 
concealment. 

ker'-mes (lb s. [A rah. kermes, kermis = a 
little worm, fiom Sansc. krimi = a worm.} 

Dyeing , £c. : The sams as Kermzs-grains 
( q.v.). 

kermes grains, s. pi. 

Comm. : The dried bodies of the females of 
an homopterous insect, Coccus ilicis , which 
yield a red and scarlet dye, much used before 
the introduction of cochineal, of an exceed- 
ingly fioe quality, and very durable. 

kermes-lake, s. 

Figments: An ancient lake, perhaps the 
earliest of the European lakes, (Weale.) 

kermes oak, s. 

Dot. : Quercus coccifera. 

ker'-meg (2), ker'-me site, e. [Named by 
Simon, a Carthusian monk, in 1714. Etym. 
doubtful.) 

Min . : An oxysulphide of antimony. Crys- 
tallization monoclinic ; colour cherry-red, 
deepening on exposure ; lustre adamantine, 
streak brownish-red. Occurs in radiating 
groups of acicular crystals, or as capillary 
tufts associated with stibnite (q.v ). Ths 
original mineral was an artificial preparation, 
and was used medicinally. 

ker'-me-site, s. (Kermes (2), «.] 
ker'-mess, 

1. Originally a church festival (as if kirk- 
niass), but now an aouual festival or fair held 
iu tlie Low Countries and in French Flanders, 
with tbs accompaniment of all kinds of popular 
nmnsements. 

2. A kind of entertainment got up in partial 

imitatioo of No. 1. ( U. &.) 

•kern (I), * kerne, *kearne, s. [Ir. ceam 
= a man.] 

1. A light-armed Irish foot-soldier, as dis- 


tinguished from the gallowglass, or heavy- 
armed soldier. 

•• The kerne ia an ordinarie soul dl or, using lor weajwra 
hie »word and target, and sometimes his }>eece, being 
commoulie so good markemeu as they will come 
within a score oi a great caatelV— SMmAurit ; Desc. of 
Ireland, ch. vili. 

2. A boor, a country lont, a churL 

” They han fat kernes, and le&ny kiiaars. 

Their lastiDg flocks to keepe." 

Spenser: Shrpheards Calender; July. 

3. An idler, a vagabond. {Wharton.) 

kern (2), e . [Kirn.] 

kern-baby, s. An image dressed up with 
corn, and carried before reapers to the harvest- 
home. 

kern (3), s. (QrEnN.) 

1. A quern (q.v.). 

2. A chum. 

kern (4), s. (Perhaps from Lat. crena = a 

notch.) 

Print . : The part of a letter which overhangs 
the shank. It occurs mors frequently in italic 
than in romau. 

* kern (1 ), v.i. [Ger. kern ; Dan. kierne , kiotme ; 
leek kjarni; Sw. kdrna ; O. H. Ger. cherno, 
all =a kernel (q.v.).J 

1. To harden, as corn io ripening. 

"An 111 kerned or saved harvest sooa emptietb their 
old sture.’*— Carew. 

2. To take the form of grains ; to granulate. 

M They who come hither to lade salt, take It up ss it 
kerns. aud lav it in heaps on the dry land, before the 
weather hreaks in anew." — Dumpier : Voyages (an. 
1699). 

kern (2), v.u (Kern (4), $.] 

Type-found. : To form with s kern. 

kerne, a. (Kern (1), s.) 

ker nel (l), *kir’ nel, *kir-nelle, *eur- 
nel, s. [A.S. cymel, iroiu corn - grain, corn ; 
dinnn. suff. -eZ.J (Kern (1), v.t.) 

L Literally ; 

1. The edible substance contained within 
the shell of a nut or the stone of a fruit. 

“His daintiest fruits in kernels he doth set." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a, 18. 

2. That which is inclosed in a shell, busk, 
integument, Arc. 

*• Oats are ripe when the straw turns yellow and the 
kernel hard." — Mortimer: Husbandry. 

3. The seed of pulpy fruit. 

"The pineapple hath a kervtel that Is strong and 
abstersive." — bacon: Hat. Hut., $ 722. 

4. A hard concretion of the flesh. 

'• He makes the hreasts to be nothing but glandules 
of that sort they call conglomerate?, made tip of an 
in finite number of little knots or kernels."— Ray : cm 
the Creation, pt. i. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. The central part of anything; the nuclens ; . 
that round which other matter is collected. 

"A solid body iu the hladder makes the kernel of • 
stone. ' — A rbuthnot. 

2. The important or essential part of any- 
thing, as distinguished from the surrounding 
and less important matters ; tbs core, the 
gist, the essence. 

* ker'-nel (2), s. (Crenelle.) 

* ker'-nel, v.i. (Kernel (1), «.] To ripen or 
harden into kernels. 

" In Staffordshire, gardea round vals sown in the 
fields kernel well, and yield a good increase. Morti- 
mer : Husbandry. 

* ker'-nelled, a. [Crenelled.] 

* ker'-nel-ly, * ker-nel-lle, a. [Eng. ter- 
nel (1) ; -y.) Full of kernels ; having the 
qualities or nature of a kernel ; resembling a 
kernel, as the seeds of plants. 

"That neither the kemcUit part of a bore's necke. 
nor dormice, should be served up to the bourd at great 
feasts."—/*. Holland: Pltnie, hk. xxxvL, «h. L 

ker'-nel-wort, s. (Eng. kennel; suff -tporf.) 

Pot. : Scrophularia nodosa. 

* kern-ish, a. [Eng. kem (1), 8. ; -ish.] Like 
a kem ; boorish, clownish. 

"Ireland, that was oaee the conquest of one single 
earl with his private forces, and the small assistance 
of a petty AvroisA prince ."— Milt on .* Reason of Church 
Oovt., hk. L, ch. rii. 

ker -6-don, S. [Gr. *epa? (keros), gen it. Keparos 

„ < [keratos ) = a horn, and ofiows (odous), genit. 
o6ovto? (odonfos) = a tooth.] 

Zool. : A small genus of South American 
rodents, often merged in Cavia. 


ker'-o^lite, *. (Cerolite.) 

ke-ro'-n^, *. [Gr. icrjpJov ( keron ), g8nil 
Kppiiivos ( kironos ) = a beehive (?).] 

Zool,: A genus of Infusoria, placed under 
Oxytrichina, or, according to Dujanlin, the 
type of a family Kerooia. K. polyporum ia 
parasitic upon Hydra. 

ke-ro’-m-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. keron(a ); Lat. 
neut. pL adj. suff. -ia.) 

Zool. : Dujar din’s narns for a family of In- 
fusoria, nearly identical with the Oxytrichina 
of Ehreoberg. 

ker -o-sene, a. [Gr. /Ojpo? (keros)— wax ; -ene.) 

Chem. : Refined petroleum. A name given 
to the principal product of the distillation ot 
petroleum, the cruds American oil yielding 70 
per cent, of its weight. It is slsu obtained 
from bituminous shale. It is a colourless oil, 
possessing a characteristic taste and smell ; 
insoluble in water, moderately soluble in alco- 
hol, but very solubl8 in ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. It dissolves camphor, iodine, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, fats, wax, and many resins. 
The flashing point of a safe keroseoe should 
not be less than 34°, aud the igniting point 
43°. The finest quality of illumiuating oil is 
produced from distillates ranging in sp. gr. 
from 0*775 to 0'780. It has a high flashing 
point, 4S 9 to 60°, and contains none of ths 
lighter parts of the crude oil. A good illumi- 
nating oil should neither bo too viscous nor 
too volatile, and it should not take fire when 
8 light is applied to it. (Petroleum.) 

ker'-o-so-lene, s. (Kerosene.) 

C hem. : Petroleum ether. An extremely in- 
flammable, colourless oil, having a faint odour 
of petroleum, obtained from the crude oil by 
distillation. It boils between 50 3 and 60*, and 
has a sp. gr. of 0 665. It is used as a solvent 
for fats, as a remedy for rheumatic pains, and 
as a local anjesthetic. 

kerr’-ite, s. [Named by Genth after Prof 
Kerr; suff. -ite (Afin,.).J 

Min.: A foliated mineral occurring in flno 
scales, of a pale greenish-yellow colour, aud 
pearly lustre It is essentially a hydrated sili- 
cata of alumina and magnesia, and is related 
to jetferisite (q.v.), which it also resembles in 
its exfoliation under the blowpipe. Found 
associated with chlorite st the Culsagee Cor- 
undum Mine, Macon Co., N. Carolina. 

*kcrs, *kerse, s. [A.S. cwrse, cerse.) A 
cress ; hence a thing of little or no value. 

"No raught he aot & kers 

Chaucer : C. T„ S.7M. 

U Tu such expressions kers or cerse has now 
become comiptvd into curse , as iu the modern 
Not worth a curse. 

ker'-san-tlte, ker'-san tyte, s. [Eng., &c, 
kersant(on) ; snif. -ite, -ytc.) 

Petrol. : A micaceous dolomite found at 
Viserabacli, in the Vosges. (Dana.) A bntite 
porpbyritically developed in a greenish-gray 
matrix, consisting mainly of oligoclase, and 
occasionally occurring as well-developed little 
crystals. It is akin to kersanton (q.v.) 
(Rutley.) 

ker' - san - ton, $. [Local name ; probably 
from the village of Kersaint-Plabbcnec.] 

Petrol. : A rock from Brittany akin to ker- 
saotite, hut not haviog hornblende. (Rutley.) 

ker'-^ey, * ker-sie, s. <fc a. [Etym. doubtful ; 
Ft. carizt; Dnt. karsaai; Sw. Lrmny.) 

A. As subst.: A coarse-ribbed cloth mads 
of wool of loug staple. 

"Aud, dressing in a kersey thicker 
Thna that which clothe* a. Cornish vicar. 

He seldom had the lack to eat 
I a Berkeley square." Catothom : WU A Leantln- 

B. As adject ive : 

L Lit. : Made or consisting of kersey. 

" Black karsie stockiucs. worsted now. 

Yea silke of youth lul'st dye." 

Warner: Albion's bngtand, bk. lx. 

• 2. Fig. : Homely, homespun, plain. 

" In russet yeas, tmd honest kersey noea." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labours Lost, T. £. 

* ker-§ey, v. (Kersey, a) To dress in kei* 
sey. (. beltham : Resolves, p. 48.) 

ker / -§ey-mere, e . [A corrupt, of cassimere 

(q- v 0.J 

Faftrlc : A kind of light woollen twilled 
goods with an oil finish, for men’a wear. 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w5t, here, eam9h Her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full: tr£, Syrian, te. ce = e : ey = a. qu = kw. 
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ker'- sten-ite, ». [Named by Dana after 
Kersp-n, who described it. (3/ia.)] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in amall 6ulpbur- 
yellow spheres and l>otryoidal masses. Cleav- 
age distinct in ona direction. Hardness, 3 to 
4, lustre, greasy to vitreous; brittle; frac- 
ture, fibrons. Consists of aelenous acid, oxide 
of lead, and a little copper. Occurs, with other 
aelenides, at nildburghauaen. 

kerve, v.U (Cadve.] 

°ker ver, a [Carveii.) 

* kesar, $. [Kaiser.] 

* kes'-lop, 8. [A.S. cesdib , cyselib = curdled 
milk ; Ger. kdselab , from kdse = cheese, and 
tab = rennet.) 

1. Ord. Jxtng. : Tlie atoinach of a calf pre- 
pared for rennet to bo used iu curdling milk. 

2. Bot. : Galium rerum. (Scotch.) 

* kesso, v.t. [Kiss, r.J 

* ke3t, pret. A pa. par. [Cast, v.] 

* kesto, pret. of v. [Kias, v . ] 

kest'-ingf, kes'-lirig, 8. [Elym. donbtflil.) 
The hullace plum. 

kes'-trol, 8. & a. [Fr. creserelk , quercelle *= a 
hawk of a reddish colour. Littre considers 
its remota origin as unknown ; Wedgwood de- 
rives it from Burgundian crisfcl.] 

A. As substantive : 

Omith. : Crrchneis (Falco) tinnunculus, a rap- 
torial bird ; above, red spotted with black ; be- 
neath white spotted with pale ; tha bead and 
tail of the male ashy-blue. Length of both sexes 
about 12& inches. 

The kestrel when 
bunting for prey 
suspends itself in 
the air by a con- 
stant motion of 
Its wings ; it is, 
therefore, some- 
times called the 
Windhover. It 
feeds on mice, in- 
jects, and occa- 
sion ally birds, 
and la a useful 
bird to the agri- 
culturist, though 
gamekeepers, 
confounding it 
with tha apar- 
row-liawk, kill it 
when they can. 

It is an European 
bird, but migrates In winter to India and 
Africa. It occurs also in Borneo, China, and 
Japan. !t builds in towers and old buildings, 
laying four to six eggs, white or reddish with 
rod blotches. More than twenty apeciea are 
known. They rcaenible hawks, but have tha 
toea shorter. 

"Tim hobby h used for taralter game, for daring 
UrK*. *nd stooping At gnat* The kestrel U Indued for 
the a&uiq iiurpouc *. iioUUmith ; Sat. UUt., bk. ii., 
ch. v. 

AaadJ. : Base, low, mean. 

*' No thought of honour ever did awy 
Ills baser brc*t, but In hi* kretrell kind 
A pleasing vein of glory, % alne did find." 

Spenser: F. Q.. II. 111. 4. 

k«$t, i. [led. kJot t kit ; Dan. kiod — flesh.] 
Carrion, tilth. 

ket^h (1), s. [A corrupt, of Turk, gaig, gaig 
*= a boat ; ltal. caicco ; l’r. caique, cuichc , 
quaiche.) 

Naut. : A form of two-masted vessel, earry- 


KETCU. 

mg a tall, onco square-rigged, now fore-ami. 
aft rigged, inain-mnst forward, and a shorter 


fore-and-aft rigged raizzen abaft. Being a 
favourite form of mortar- vessel, owing to the 
clear deck amidships, we frequently lind the 
bomb-ketch mentioned in the wars of tha last 
century. 

“OarA^fcA, even when llcrht, was bnt a dull sailer.* 

— Dumpier : Voyaget, VoL ii., j>t, |i„ ch. L 

ketph (2), s. [A softened form from keg (q.v.).] 
A cask, a keg. 

* ket^h (3), «» [Jack Ketcii.] A hangman. 

* lcet$h (4). 8. [Catch, j.] A musical catch. 
(Beaum. £ Fldch. : Coronation , 1. 1.) 

* ketch e, v.t. [Catch, v.) 

ketch-up. 8 . [Catchup.] 

ke'-tone, *. 

Chem.: Oae of n class of volatile ethereal 
liquids in which the carbonyl group (CO) 
unites two alcohol radicals. 

Acetic f CH3 Acetic j CH* 

acid iCOilO aldehyde (COH 

Acetone 

They may also be described as compounds 
of carbonic oxide with monad positive radi- 
cals, thus : Acetone = COJlc 2 . When oeted 
upon by nascent hydrogen they are converted 
Into secondary alcohols. The principal ke- 
tones ara acetone, propione, ethyl butyral, 
butyrone, aod bcnzophenonc. [ALDnn yde.J 

ke-ton' ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or contain- 
ing a ketone. 

ket'-tlc, * ket-el, * ket-tcll, s. [A.S. retd, 
cytel; Mxso-Goth. katits, borrowed from Lat. 
catillus— n little bowl, dimin. of catinus = a 
bowl, akin to Gr. jcotvAo?, kotvAtj (kotulos, 
kotuli)^ a little cup ; Icel. ketill ; h>w. kittd ; 
Dan. kedd; Dut. ketel ; Ger. kcsscl ; ltuss. 
kotel. ] 

1. A metallic vessel in which water or other 
liquid is boiled. In augar-housea kettles are 
arranged in rows called batteries. 

M By till* the boiling kettle lo\d prepared, 

Ajid to the table «ent the Bino&kiog l*rd." 

Dry den : Ovid; JletauivrphoKM, Lk. vlll. 

* 2. A kettle-drum (q.v.). 

A pretty kettle offish : [Kiddle]. 

kettle-boiler, a. An old form of steam- 
boiler whose lower portion was shaped as an 
Inverted conical frustum, and the upper part 
as a dome. The form resembles Lbat of a 
tea-kettle. 

kettle drum, a. 

1. Music: A musical Instrument, so named 
from its resemblance to a hemispherical 
kettle. It is formed of thin cornier, ond has 
8 head of parchment or vellum. Kettle-drums 
are used in pairs, slung oa each side of the 
withers of a cavalry horse. One drum is 
tuned to the key-uote, and the other to the 
fifth of the key in which the piece in which they 



CAVALRY KETTLE-DRUMS. 


urn to bo used ia written. The tuning Ip bv 
a hoop and screws. The best sticks b >r loci! lc- 
drums are thoso having whalebone handles 
with n wooden button covered by a piece of 
sponge ; by the use of these the tincst giadn- 
tions of tone may bo ginned. Kettle-drums 
ore said to have been introduced into the 
orchestra by Handel, who employed a pair 
taken ns part of the spoil at the Imtile of D.-t- 
tiiigcn, in the score of the To Doum, written 
In celebration oT that event. 

“The kettle-drum* struck «ip ; the trumpets pealed." 

— MneuuUiy U\»t. Fug., cli. X. 

2. Society : A tea party held l»y f.mhlonablo 
people in the afternoon before dinner. 

** M vrlad AngrU. uOntly ernmli. 

W Ith rah*i*ow (miiinliiirt round their »br>t)d« 

Hay lurrt )OU At A JtAlllr-dr 

Ot rig Or tinge, ST. 

kettle drummer, «. * One who plays 
Upun a kettle-dium. 


kettle- furnace, j. 

Metallurgy : 

1. A basket-furnace or cresset In which lead 
or aolder U melted for plumbiug. 

2. A fnrnaee in which a kettle or kettles 
are set In a brick arch, as in sugar-boiling 
furnaces ; or above a box-furnace, as ia agri- 
cultural boilers. [Evaporator.] 

• kettle-hat, $. A broad-brimmed Iron 
bat worn by knights in the Middle Ages. 

* kettlc-plns, s. pi. Ninepins, Bkittlea. 

kcttle-stlteh, «. 

Bookbind. : The stitch made In sewing st 
the head and tail of a book. 

* ket-trin, s. (Cateran.) 

ko-tu’-pa, 8. [A barbarous nome with no 
meaning j (SA«rpe.) 

Omith. : A genus of Htrigidm. Kctupa ccy- 
lonensis ia the Indian Fish Owl. It frequents 
the sides of tanks, ponds, Ac., in Ceyl »n. 
When it cannot obtain iish, it will eat smnli 
mammals, reptiles, Ac. During the day it U 
sometimes mobbed by bulbuls, king-crowa, 
Ac. Its note is like a loud, hollow, disagree- 
able “ hflw-baw-liaw 1“ Another lodiau spe- 
ciea, K.flavipes, has similar habits. 

keu'-per (cu as oi), [Ger.] 

1. Gcol. : Tbs name given in Germany to a 
scries of beds constituting the uppermost o( 
the three scries of strata from which the 
Trios derives its name. In Wurtemhcrg it Is 
about a thousand feet thiek. Alberti divides 
it into limestone, gypsum, and carbonaceous 
slate clay. Remains of reptiles— g. ncrqNotho- 
saurus and Phytosaurus — have been fonml 
in it, the Labyriuthodont order of Amphi- 
bians, and lishes of the genera Saurichthys 
and Gyroh pis. The plnnt-ivmnins are ffnis, 
equisetaciw, eycads, Ac. The Kenpcr is 
represented in England by saliferous and 
gypseous shales and marls, and ia France by 
Mornes Irishes. (Lydl.) 

2. Building stones : Tlie Kcuikt sandstones, 
especially the lower ones, allord good buiM- 
ing stones. They arc a pale red yellow or 
white, and have been largely used in the cathe- 
drals of Worcester and Chester. (ButUy.) 

* kev'-cl (I), 8. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool.: Antilope Kevella ( Falla. $). A North 
and Central African antelope, believed to bo 
akin to, or even a variety of the gazelle. It is 
now known to be only the young of the 
gazelle. 

kev'-cl (2). s. [Dan. kievle = a peg.] 

1 . Nautical: 

(1) A large cleat for belaying. Sometimes 
formed by the ends of the top timbers which 
rise above the gunwale, nr forme*! by timbers 
projecting at a small angle from the sides to 
belay largo ropes, such as the sheets and 
tacks of the main-sail and fore-sail. [Cleat.] 

(2) A frame f*»r spreading the main-saiL 

(3) Aa anchor-palm. 

2. Mason : A Moncninson'fl hammer used In 
apauling stone, mid having a blade and point 
at the re»[iective ends. 

kovcl-hcnd, a. 

Naut. : Thu end of a top timber projecting 
above the gunwale and actin'* as a bitt or 
kevcl, to today large ropes, to fa.- ten or rccr 
away a rope, Ac. 

* kov-cr-cbef, s. [Ivrnciurjr.j 

* kcverc, v.t. [Cover, v.) To recover. 

k6x, * klx. 8. [Wei. cecys » b. How stalks, 
hemlock ; t urn. cents: I^it.cic if • hemlock.] 
The old English mimo for hemlock. 

"A k«x or hollow *t.-nnnr ht imumrr ef fc*«H 
•uoli Ilka”—/'. Uultond : Flu nr. hk. till., olu vIL 

kox*-^, a. [Eng. ktx ; -y.] Full of or over- 
grow u with kcxe.H <«r weeds ; weedy. 

” Tim rmllj will *;mw more miiI nmrr dry am! »Urlla 
In aiir -rM i< n of a «: »l rrrl’y It w • Ixr-nur moro 
*/•»•*. dmi J. »* ,,f lt> •.lilillty.’ — //. Jdor* : on Oodlinms. 
lik. vt, p U». | x 

key OX [Qi'av.j 

key (2), a. [Cav.] 

key (3>, • keyo, f. [A8. Otrg, cave; cogn. 
with O. 1 rm. kai, Aei . ) 
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key— Keyser 


L Ordinary iMuguagt : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A portable instrument of metal for shoot- 
ing tha lock-bolt of a door; an instrument 
formed with cavities or interstices correspon- 
ding to the wards of a lock, by which the bolt 
is moved backwards or forwards. 

" With halt a sigh she turned the key.** 

Tennyson : The Letter*. 18. 

(2) An instrument by which aomething Is 
•crewed round or turned. 

••Hide tha key of the Jack."— Swift : Direction* to 
Servant*. 

(3) An instrument for drawing teeth. 

(4) The husk containing the seed of an ash. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That by means of which anything is 
disclosed, explained, or rendered less difficult; 
a guide, a solution. 

" An emblem without a key to 't. Is no more than a 
tale ol a tub."— L' Estrange. 

(2) That which gives power or control over 
a place nr position, [^f (2).J 

II. Technically: 

1. Joinery : 

(1) A piece of timber let transversely into 
the back of a board, which consists of several 
breadths, to prevent its warping. 

(2) The last board of a floor or platform 
which is driven into position and keys up the 
others. 

(3) A tenon piece, of the nature of a dowel, 
entering coincident parts in matched hoards, 
and holdiug them together, or in correspon- 
dence. 

(4) The roughing on the under side of a 
veneer, which is made by a toothing-plane, 
and is designed to give the glue a better 
chance of adhering. 

(5) One of the many wedge-shaped pieces or 
atriking-plates beneath the ribs of a hridga 
centering ; by driving them out the centering 
is struck, and the arch left self-sustaiDed. 

2. Masonry : The highest stone of an arch ; 
the keystone. 

3. Machinery: 

(1) A joggle-piece forming a lock or draw- 
pin in a joint. [Hook-butt.] 

(2) A wedge-piece of iron used for tighten- 
ing the biasses of a bearing. 

(3) A fastening piece, such as a wedge or 
cotter in a chain ; a forelock. 

(4) A piece sometimes used in a mortise in 
connection with gibs, in attaching a strap- 
bead to a connecting-rod. 

(5) A fin or wedge fastening a crank on its 
shaft. A long key on a shaft, which prevents 
the revolution of a wheel thereon, but permits 
longitudinal motion, is called a spline. 

(6) A spanner or wrench. 

4. Music: 

(1) A mechanical contrivance for closing or 
opening ventages, as iu flutes, clarinets, ophi- 
cleides, &e. By means of keys on such in- 
stiuments, apertures too remote to be reached 
by the outstretched fingers are brought under 
control of the player. 

(2) A lever which brings the pallets of an 
organ under the control of the hand or foot 
of an orgaDist. 

(3) A lever which controls the striking 
apparatus of a key-stringed instrument. In 
the harpsichord it acted on the jack ; in the 
pianoforte it acts on the hammer. 

(4) The wrest or key used for tuning instru- 
ments having metal pegs. Its eud is hol- 
lowed out so as to fit over the four-sided end 
of the peg, and the crossbar with which it is 
surmounted gives leverage tc the hand of the 
tuner, so tlrnt he is enabled to tighten or 
loosen a string, or (in the case of a drum) 
•lacken or strain a parchment. 

(5) The sign placed at the commencement 
of the musical stave which shows the pitch 
of the notes, was originally called a clavis or 
key. This sign is called in modern music a 
clef [Clef.] 

(6) Key, in its modern sense, is the starting 
point of the definite series of sounds which 
form the recognised scale. Different starting- 
points require the relative proportion of the 
steps of the scale to be maintained by means 
of sharps or flats in the signature. The key 
of C major requires no flats or sharps for this 
purpose, hence it is called the normal key. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 


5. Plast. : That portion of the rendering or 
first coat of hair plaster which forces its way 
between the l3ths, and holds the body of tha 
plaster in place. 

6. Rail.-engin. : A wedge-sh3ped piece of 
wood used to keep the rail tight in the chair. 

7. Teleg. ; A device for breaking and closing 
electric circuits, so that the current may be 
interrupted to give signals. 

S. Well-boring : A bent bar of iron spanning 
the boring-rod just beneath a coupling, and 
serving to support the train of rods at the 
bore-mouth. 

*T (1) Gold key: The official badge of a cham- 
berlain. 

M Be cautious how you show yourself 
In public for some hours to come — or hardly 
Will that gold key protect you from maltreatment'’ 
Coleridge : Piccolomini, L 12. 

(2) Key of a position : 

Mil. : A point the position of which gives 
control over any position, district, or country. 

(3) Power of the Keys ; 

Rovi. Thcol. : Potestas Clainum, the supreme 
authority in the Church, vested by Our Lord 
in St. Peter, and handed down to his suc- 
cessors iD the See of Rome (Matt. xvi. 19 ; ef. 
Isa. xxii. 22 ; Apoc. iii. 7). The phrase is also 
used, in a restricted sense, to signify the 
granting or refusing absolution in the sacra- 
ment of penance (q.v.). 

(4) Queens keys: 

Scots Law: That part of a warrant which 
authorizes a messenger or sheriffs officer to 
break open places locked up, in order to come 
at a debtor or his goods. 

(5) To have the key of the street : To be locked 
out ; to have no honsa to go to. 

••’There.* said Lowten. 'youVo got the Icy of the 
ttreet.' IHckeru : Pickwick Papers, ch. xlvii. 

key-bed, ?. [Key- way.] 

key board, s. 

Music : The range of keys npon a pianoforte 
or organ. Keys played by the lingers are called 
manuals ; those by the feet are called pedals. 

key-bolt, s. A bolt secured by a cotter 
or wedge instead of a thread and nut. 

key bugle, s. 

Music: A brass wind instrument with keys, 
usually seven. It will traverse chromatically 
a compass of more than two octaves, begin- 
ning from Bfl beneath the stave up to the C 
above the stave. The bugle with pistons or 
with cylinders has a lower compass than the 
preceding. 

key-chord, s. The common chord of the 
tome — e.g. t C, E, G is the key-chord of C. 

* key cold, a. Cold as a key; lifeless, 
dead. 

•* Poor key -cold figure of a holy king." 

Snaketp. ; Richard III., L 1 

key-colour, s. 

Paint. : A leading colour. 

key coupler, s. 

Music : An attachment In a melodeon or 
parlour-organ to couple keys in octaves when 
desired. The coupling-levers cross each other, 
have their fulcrums at their rear ends, and 
are attached at their intersection. When the 
levers do not act, an additional pressure is 
put upon the valves. 

key- fastener, s. An attachment to a 
lock to prevent the turning of the key by an 
outsider. 

key file, $. A fl3t file having a constant 
thickness, and used in filing the ward-notches 
in keys. 

key grooving-machine, s. 

Metal-working : A machine for slotting the 
centre-holes of wheels to make a groove for 
the key, which fastens the wheel to its shaft, 
so that it may not turn thereon. It is a modi- 
fication of the planing-machine, which grew 
out of the slide-rest. 

key -guard, 3. A shield which shuts 
down over a lock-key to prevent its being 
pushed out of the lock from the outside. A 
slotted escutcheon on the plate shuts over a 
flattened portion of the key-sh3nk to prevent 
its being turned by an outsider. A paw] acta 
as a detent for the' escutcheon. 

key-model, s. A mode of modelling 
vessels by shaping boards according to the 
horizontal lines,- and laying them upon one 
another horizontally. 


key note, s. 

1. Literally ; 

Music: The note which, according to the 
signature, forms the starting point of the 
scale ; the tonic ; the doh. [Key, s., II. 4 (6).] 

2. Fig. ; That which gives a key or clua to 
anything ; a key ; a guide. 

" Much of the orator's art aud ability is shown, in 
thus striking properly at the commencement, the 
key-note, if »e may so express It. of the rest of this 
oration .'*— Blair : Work*, vol. ii., lect. 3L 

key-pattern, s. An ornamental band or 
border, of Ionic origin, bearing a fancied re- 
semblance to the wards of a key. 

key-pipe, s. The pipe of a lock in 
which a key is turned. 

key -screw, s. A lever, wrench, oi 
spanner, for turning screws. 

key-seat, s. The groove in a wheel and 
abaft to receive the key which secures them 
together. 

Key-seat cutter: A machine for cutting 

grooves for keys in the centre-holes of pulleya 
and gear-wheels. 

key-tone, 3. 

Music: The same as Key-note (q.v.). 

key-valve, s. 

Music : The pad or valve plug which closes 
an aperture iD a wind-instrument. The \ 3lve 
being retracted the wind passes through, 3Dd 
the note is sounded. Valves are applied to 
the openings in the reed-board of a reed or 
organ, melodeon, accordeon, or concertina : 
on the faces of the keys of flutes, clarinets, 
flageolets, cornets, bugles, Ac. 

key way, key-bed, $. A slot in the 
round hole of a wheel for the reception of the 
key, whereby the wheel is fastened to the 
shaft, which has a corresponding slot. 

key, v.t. [Key (3), s.) To fasteD with a key 
or wedge-shaped piece of wood; to secure 
firmly. 

key (4), 3. [Manx kiare-as-feed — twenty-four.] 
One of the twenty-four Commoners, or House 
of Keya, composing the Lower House in the 
Parliament or Court of Tynwald of the Isle 
of Man, the Upper House consisting of the 
Governor and his Council. 

key (5), s. |jSp. c<ijk>.] An islet near the coast; 
a range or nft of rocks lying near the surface 
of tha water, as Key We6t, one of the Florida 
key*. 

key-age (age aa lg), s. [Quayage.] 

keyed, a. [Eng. key (3) ; -«L] 

I. Furnished with a key or keya : as, a keyed 
instrument. 

* 2. Set to a key, as a tune. 

keyed-bugle, s. 

Music: A Kent bugle (q.v.). 
keyed-dado, s. 

Arch. : A dado which is secured from warp- 
ing by having bars of wood grooved into it 
across the grain at the back. 

keyed-harmonica, s. 

Music : An instrument in which platea of 
glass are struck by keys. 

key -hole, s. [Eng. key (3), and hole.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The aperture or perforation 
in a door or lock to admit the key. 

"Make doors last upon a woman's wit and It will 
out at the casement ; shut that, and 'twill out at the 
keyhole."— Shaketp. : A* J’ou Like It. iv. 1. 

2. Carp.: A hole or excavation in beams. 
Intended to be keyed together, to admit the 
key. 

keyhole-limpet, 3. [Fissurella.] 
keyhole -saw, 3 . A long, narrow, alendei 
saw, used for cutting out sharp curves, as foi 
keyholes. 

key' -less, a. [EDg? key; -less.] 

* 1. Unlocked. 

2. Wound without a key. (Uaed of a clock 
or watch.) 

keyless-watch, 3. A stem- winder (q.v.> 
Key -§er, S. (See the compound.) 

Keyser’s pill, s 

Phar. : A medicine, of which the active In- 
gredient is acetate of mercury. 
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key atone, s . [Eng. key( 3), and stone.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : The crowning point ; the top. 

" The keystone of ft land, which fttill, 

Though failed, looks proudly on that hill * 

Byron : Steyr of Corinth, L 

IL Technically: 

1. Masonry; The central voussoir at the 
•ertex of an arch. Thu row or course of said 
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stones along the crown of an arch Is the key- 
course. 

2. Chromo -lithography : The stone on which 
a general outline of the picture is drawn or 
photo-lithographed. Ha object is to furnish 
a guide for the production of the work upon 
the several colour-stones. Transfers from 
the keystones in common printing-inks, more 
properly called *' offsets " to distinguish them 
from transfers from which impressions can be 
printed, are made upon as many stones as 
there are colours required. The outlines thus 
obtained are identical in form and aize, and 
wheo, by means nf the crayon or fluid litho- 
ink — with subsequent etehing— certain por- 
tions of each are given the power of printing, 
the aupe rim posit ion of impressions from all 
upon a single sheet of paper, each being 
printed with its proper colour, will give the 
desired result in perfect register. The key- 
stone may be one of those used in printing, 
but in the higher class of work it is an outline 
merely, used to aid the artists in the manner 
described. 

Keystone -State, *. A name for Penn- 
sylvania. 

K.G. An abbreviation for Knight of the Garter. 

khalr, s. (Hind.) (See the compound.) 

khalr tree, ». 

Bot. : Acacia Catechu, a small armed tree, 
with white flowers, in long axillary spikes, 
growing iu Western India. Ac. 

kha kl, ». iVarious Hindoo languages.] 

1. Petrol. A Dyeing : An earthy or gray clay 
colour, now largely used to dye the uniform 
of IndiAn soldiers and aepoya. 

2. Brahminism : A sect of Vishnuvitea, 
founded hy Kil, a disciple of Krishna Das. 
They are called khaki, because they apply 
the ashes of enwdung to their dress and 
persons. (Pro/. Watt.) 

kha llff, s. (Caliph.] 

khal sa. s. [llind.= pure, unmlxcd.] A 
governmental offlee for the transaction of 
revenue business. 

% Exchequer lchalsa laiuh : Lands the revenue 
of which Is paid Into the Indian exchequer. 

(An?fo-/7id«in.) 

khAm sin, i. (Kamsin.) 

khan (1). s. (Turk. A Tartar.) An Asiatic 
governor; a king, a prince, a chief. 

khan (2), 8. tPers. = n house, a tent.] An 
inn. a earavanseray : of these there are two 
kinds, one for travellers and pilgrims, where 
lodging Is provided free; the other for traders, 
where a small charge Is made, and a toll or 
duty charged on goods sold 1 herein. 

khan nto, s. [Eng. khan (1); -a/e.) The dis- 
trict or jurisdiction of a khan. 

khas, khass, a. [Hind. A Arab, khass = (1) 
pure, nnmixnl, flue, excellent ; (2) private.) 
(See ctym. A compound.) 


khas lands, khass revenues, *. pi. 

Revenues raised directly from the taxpayers, 
and not through the agency of zemindars. 
(Bengal.) 

khay-a, s. [A West African word.) 

Bot.: A genus of Cedrelnee* (q.v.). The 
bark of Khaya senegnleusis, a splendid tree, 
from 80 to 100 feet high, is a common febri- 
fuge near the Gambia ; the wood ia like ma- 
hogany. 

khe di ve, s. [Turk.] The oflteinl title of the 
Pasha or Governor of Egypt ; it implies a rank 
superior to a prin ca or viceroy, but inferior to 
that of a*n independent monarch. The title 
was revived by the Sul tan and conferred upon 
Ismael I. on May 14, 1807. 

t khc di'-vl-al, a. [Eng. khedivc ; -al.) Of 
ur pertaining to the Khedive of Egypt. 

khed i'- vi ate, t. The office er jurisdiction 
of the Khedive. 

khe lat’, khe-laut , khi-laut', s. [Hind. 
A Arab, khalat , A'Ai/a.] A dress or robe con- 
ferred as a mark of distinction. Such dresses 
are sometimes given by the civil authorities 
to those dignitaries who have been conspicu- 
ously loyal, and by the bridegroom’s party at 
a marriage ceremony to the bride's father, 
mother, and aister. (Jaffur Shurree/ Ac.) 

khen-na, b. [Arab, oftenmi.] A Persian dye 
for the h’air, used in Constantinople. 

khou, s. [A M unipoor word.) 

B"t. : Mdanorrhcea usitata, a fine tree, fur- 
nishing a varnish. It grows in Eastern 
Bengal, Burmah, Ac. 

khit mut-gar, khid mut gar, *. (Hind.) 
A waiter at table ; an under-butler. 

khod jas, s. pi. [Pera. khavadje = a singer or 
reader.] 

In Turkey: Professors or teachers who in- 
struct the softas, or law and theological stu- 
dents, in the medresses, or secondary schools, 
attached to the mosques. Wien a aofta passes 
a successful examination, which entitles him 
to the title of Khodja, lie generally devotes 
himself for soma yeara to teaching. After 
this he stands a second examination, and, if 
be pass it, obtains the title of Ulema or Doctor 
in 'Hieology. 

khonds, *. pi. [Native name.) 

Gcog., Ac.: An Indian aboriginal tribe 
living in the jungles and hills skirting Orissa 
on the west. [Infanticide, Sacrifice.) 

khoot'-bah, khut bah, s. [Arab, khvtbat, 
khatbah.] 

Muham. ; An oration delivered every Friday 
after the forenoon service in the principal 
Muhammadan mosques, in which the speaker 
praises God, blesses Mnlmminad, and prays 
for the sultan or king. In former times it 
was generally pronounced by the reigning 
khalif or the heir apparent, hut that custom 
has fallen into disuse. ( Catafago .) 

khur, s. (Dziooetai.) 

khus, i. [Mahratta, Ac.) 

Bot. : Anatherum (Aiulropogon) muricatum, 
ao Indian grass, the fragrant roots of which 
are used for making ‘‘tatties," covers for 
);ilanquin-topa, and in the Deccan for thatcli- 
ng bungalows. 

khus lchus, s. A fragrant attar obtained 
from the khus (q.v.). 

Khus-khus tat : A nmt or basket-like net- 
work made of the khus, used in dry weather 
In cooling an Indian bungalow. There blows 
in Central India in April, May, and part of 
.Tune an intensely hot dry wind. When IL 
sets in, Anglo-Indians take nut the window- 
frames and open their doors, closing the gaps 
thus made with klitis-khurt tats. A native 
with a shovel, from timo to time, lakes up 
water from a pail and throws it at the khus* 
klms bit, most of the interstices of which are 
now closed with drons of water. As the 
tWhsty wind enters tlie house through the 
drops, it takes up so much moisture as to 
become cool mid agreeable. When at the 
approach of ttie rainy season, about the 
middle of .June, the atmosphere become* 
saturated with moisture, it no longer evapo- 
rates the drops, and the kluis-khus bit* are 
taken down. 


ki a-boc'-ca, ky-a-boo ca, *. [Nativ* 
word.J [ Am’bu y n a - w oon, ] 

ki -ang, s . [Dzigoetai.] 

klb -blc, kfb -bal, s. [Com. Hhe/.J 

Mining: A strong Iron kettle with a ball, 
made of i-inch sheet-iron, riveted, and used 
as a bucket iu raising ore from a mine. 

kibble chain, s. The chain by which 
the kibble is drawn up from a mine. 

kibble filler, *. 

Mining: The man who fills the kibblaand 
aends the ore up to the surface. 

kib bio, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To cut, to 
braise. 

kib blcr, s. [Eng. kihll(e), v. ; -*r.) One 
who or that which kibbles or cuts: specif., s 
machine for cutting beans and peas for cattla 

ldb' bling, 5. [Kim.iNo.] 

kib del’-o phano, s. [Gr. k(/35t)Ao< Qcibdelos'. 
— false, deceptive, und (JunVo^at (phaituymai) 
= to appear. Named by Kobell.J 
A/in.: A variety of ilmeiiite (q.v.), from 
Gostein, Salzburg; said to contain as much 
as 59 percent, nf oxide of titanium. Regarded 
by Kobell and named by him as a distinct 
species. 

kibe, * kybe, s. [Wei. cibwst — a chilblain, 
a kibe.] A chap ; a crack in the flesh occa- 
sioned by cold ; an ulcerated chilblain. 

“ Device* quaint nml frolics ever uew 
Trejwl on each other s kibes." 

Byron : ChUde Harold, L «7. 

kibed, ' kybedc, n. (Eng. kil/e); ~e*l.' 
A fleeted with kibes ; chapped ; craekcd with 
cold. 

" Scat*. chllhlftlns, aim! kih'd heels.” 

Hcuum. & t'tet. : Martial Maid. IL L 

lab lt-ka, *. [Russ.] 

1. A Russian vehicle. The kibitka Is o i 
various sizes, and may be either completely 
covered, entirely open, or provided with a 
hood behind. It is wheeled, but in snowy 
weather ia mounted on a single pair of long 
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runners, and, to prevent upsetting, is pro 
vided with n guard-frame, which, starting 
from the body of tin* .deigli In front, spread*- 
out gome twelve or eighteen inches from the 
sides at the rear. As soon as the kibitka tips, 
tliis framework touches the ground, uiid must 
break lieforc tho vehicle can capsize. 

2. A tent used by the nomad tribe* of the 
Kirghiz Tartars. It consists of twelve *takc> 
net up in u circle twelve feet in diameter, nml 
covered with a thick cloth made of sheep’s 
wool. 

kib -lab, s. [KEiiLAn ] 

kib ling, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Part* of* 
small fish used by fishermen on tho cast ol 
Newfoundland ns bait. 

•kib’-tf, *kyb J?, a. (Eng. kib(e) ; -y.J Af- 
fected with M1 k*« or chilblain* ; kibed. 

" llo bftltelh oftva Hint lifttli » kyby lw>l» ” 

.Weil 01 l rt'irnr . f /.autell. K >1 

• klcbol, f. [A.S. coel = a morsel.] A little 
cake. 

kick, * Idle on, * klcko, v t. A i. (Wei. 

cirfe ; cogn. with Gael, ce j =: to kick ; origanlh 
s= the act "f kleklng.) 

A, Transit)}* : 

1. To strike with the foot. 

"If ho wo»o not te-fc cl In tin* chnn-h o’ th' wo^hUn* 
»Uy. He limn. ^ /'M, A lee l'.i/»wr, I. 

2. To strike iu recoil : a*. The gun kicked 
him. 


boil, b£^; poiU, ; cat, ?cll, chorus, ^hln, bon^li; go, ^om ; thin, this; sin, ; oxpoct, Xonophon, exist, pli - £ 

-oian, ttan shan. -tton, -slon ^ shun ; tlon, -^lon « zliun. -clous, -tlous. -slous « shils. -bio. -dlo, Ac. * b^l. 
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kick— kidney 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To atrike out with the feet; to thrust or 
throw out the feet. 

“And unot, and bit, and kickt, and acracht, and rent.** 
Bj>et iter : F. Q., II. iv. 6. 

2. To strike the shoulder iu recoiling : as, 
The gun kicks. 

3. To manifest contempt or scorn ; to 
mock. 

•• Our spoils he kicked at ; 

And look'd upon things precious, a* they were 
The common muck o' the world." 

Shakerp. : Coriolanus. i L 2. 

4 . To resist ; to manifest opposition ; to 
contend 

"It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks."— 
Acts ix 5. 

1. 1. To kick off: 

Football : To give the hall the first kick in 
the game. 

2. To kick the beam: To fly up and strike 
the beam, as the lighter scale of a balance : 
hence, to be found wanting. 

3. To kick the bucket : To die. (Slang.) 

4. To kick tip rt row: To make a disturb- 
ance. 

luck, s. [Kick, i>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L The act of kicking ; a blow with the foot. 

“Gave him two or three lusty kick* on the aeat of 
honour ."— Burke : Regicide l\ace, let. 8. 

t 2. One who kicks ; a kicker. 

3. The right or turn of kicking the ball in 
football. 

4. The recoil of a gun when fired. 

5. The projection on the tang of a pocket 
knife, to prevent the blade striking the 
upring when closed. 

* 6. The fashion. 

7. A sixpence. (Slang.) 

II. Brickmaking : The piece of wood fas- 
tened to the upper side of a stock-board to 
make a depression in the lower face of the 
brick as moulded. 

*1 .4 kick off: The first kick in the game of 
football. 

' kick’-a-ble, a. [Eng. kick ; -able.] Ca- 
pable of or deserving to be kicked. (G. Eliot : 
Daniel Deronda , ell. xii.) 

kick-ce', s. [Eng. kick ; -ff.] One who is 
kicked. 

Uick'-er, s. [Eng. kick ; -cr.] One who or 
that which kicks. 

“ He would not want ticker* enow then."— Beaum. A 
Flct. : A’ ice Valour, L 

* liick'-ish, a. [Eng. kick; -tsfe.] Inclined 
to kick. (Lit. <£ Fig.) 

“la Majestas Imperii grown so kickish ? * — A'a^. 
Ward : Simple C abler, p. 54. 

kick'-shawf , * kick shose, * kic-shoes, 

s. pi. [Fr. quelque chose = something, from 
Lat. qualis — of what kiud, and causa — a 
cause, a tiling.] 

1. Something fantastical ; something that 
has no particular name. 

Any pretty little tiny kickthaws, tell William cook." 
— Shake tp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 1. 

2. Light, unsubstantial dishes in cooking. 

** Look to your roast and baked meats handsomely, 
and what new kickihaic* and delicate made things. 
Beaum. & Flet. : Elder Brother, iii. L 

•Jack’ -shoe, s. [Eng. kick, and shoe.) A 
dancer, a caperer, a bull'oon. 

• kick sy-wick-sey, s. & a. [A word of no 
etymology.] 

A, As subst.: Used as a ludicrons term of 
endearment for a wife. 

“ He wears his bouour in a box, unseen, 

That huts bis kicksy-wickicy here at home.* 

Bhakesp. : Alls Well That Ends Well, U. 8. 

B. As adj. : Fantastic, restless. 

Brewer considers the word to have been 
from kicksy-winsy = a horse that kicks and 
winces in impatience. 

kick' up, s. [Eng. kick, and up.] 

1. A row, a disturbance, a bother. 

2. The water-thrush, from its habit of jerk- 
ing its tail like the wagtail. (Jamaica.) 

kick’-y wick y, s. [Kicksvwicksy.] 

kid (1), * kyd, s. & a. [Dan. kid ; Sw. few?, 
kidling ; led. kidh, kUWingr ; 0. H. Ger. 
kizzi; M. H. Ger. & Ger. kitze.) 


A. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. The youQg of the goat. 

*' And where of late the kids had cropp’d the grass, 

The monsters of the deep now take their place." 

Lryden : Odd ; Metamorphoses L 

2. Leather made of the skin of a kid, or of 
ether animals iu imitation of it. 

3. (Pl.) : Gloves made of kid leather. 

IL Fig. : A young child ; an infant. (Slang.) 

“A fig for being drowned If the kid is drowned."— 
Reads : /ft A' ever Too Late To Mend. ch xxiiL 

B. As adj. : Made r.f leather frum the skin 

of the kid, or of leather made to imitate it : 
as, kid gloves. * 

* kid- fox, s. A young fox. 

“ We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth.* 

Bhakesp. : Much Ado A bout A'othing, IL 8. 

* kid (2), s. [Wei. cidys = faggots.] A faggot ; 
a bundle of heath or furze ; specif., a bundle 
of bushea or sticks planted on a beach to stop 
shingle or gather aand, to act as a groyne. 

kid (3), s. [Prob. a variant of kit (q.v.),] 

Naut. : A small wooden tub or vessel, in 
which sailors receive their food. (J. F. Cooper: 
Miles Wallingford, ch. iii.) 

kid (1), v.t. & i. [Kid (1), s.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To bring forth ; to bear, as a goat. 

2. To impose upon, to deceive. (SZanp.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To bear young, as a goat. 

2. To cheat, to deceive. (Slang.) 

kid (2), v.t. [Kid (2), s.] To form into a bundle, 
as faggots. 

kid (3), r.f. (A.S. cudh. pa. par. of cunnan — 
to know.] To make known ; to show, to dis- 
cover, to disclose. 

* kid, * kidde, pa. par. [Kid (3), r.] 

kld'-Ang, s. [Javanese (?).] 

Zool. : Tli e same as Mcntjac (q.v.). 

* kid - der, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
kid (2), v.] An engrosser of corn to enhance 
its price. 

kld-der-min-ster, s. [See def.] A carpet 
ao called from being made somewhat exten- 
sively at the town of that name in England. 
The carpet is also known as Scotch for a 
similar reason. Another of its names, ingrain, 
signifies that it is made of wool or worsted 
dyed in the grain; that is, before manufac- 
ture. Its names two-ply or three-ply indicate 
the number of webs which go to the making 
of the fabric. It is composed of two webs, 
each consisting of a separate warped woof; 
the two are interwoven at intervals to produce 
the figure, one part being above and the other 
below. When different colours are used, the 
pattern will be tho same on both sides, but 
the colours reversed. 

kld-dle, s. (Ann. kidcl = a net at the mouth 
of a stream.] A weir or fish-trap formed of 
wicker or basketwork. 

kid'-dow, s. [Corn, kuldaw.) The common 
Guillemot, Uria troile. [Guillemot.] 

kid'-dy, s. [Eng., a diram. of Kid (1), s.] A 
little kid. 

kiddy-pie, s. A pie made of goats’ or 
eheeps’ tlesli. 

* kld'-ling, s. [Eng. kid (1), 8. ; dirnin. suff. 
ding.] A young kick 

“ Mountains, where the wanton hulling dal lyes." 

Browne : Britannia's Padoralt. bk. ii., x L 

kid'-nap, v.t. (Eng. kid (I), e. = a kid, a 
child ; nap, from Dan. nappe ; Sw. nappa — 
to catch, to snatch.] To steal and carry off 
by force, as a child or other human being ; to 
seize and forcibly take away, as from one 
country to another, or into slavery ; to abduct 

“ He bad been lung a wanderer and an exile, in con- 
stant peril of being kidnapped."— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xix. 

kid'-nap-per, s. (Eng. kidnap ; -er.] One 
who kidnaps ; a man-stealer. 

"Then said the giant, Thou practised the craft of a 
kidnapper." — Bun y an : Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 

kid -nap pmg, pr. par., a., &s. [Kidnap.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of forcibly abducting 
or stealing human beings ; mao-stealing, 
child-stealiog. 

"The other offence, kidnapping, being the forcible 
abduction or stealing away of a man. woman, or child 
from their own country, and sending them into 
another, was capital by the Jewish law. Bo likewise 
iu the civil law, plagium, was punished with death. 
With ue it was punished with fine, imprisonment, and 
pillory. The ollence of child-stealing >a now, however, 
provided for by the statute 24 A 25 Viet., cl 100, s. 56, 
which makes it a felony, for which penal servitude for 
seven years may be imposed.' —Blackttone : Comment., 
bk. iv., ch. 15. 

kid-ney, * kid-neer, * kid-nere, s. [A 

corrupt, of kidneer, or kidnere , where kid = 
belly, womb, from Icel. kvidhr , Sw .qved, A.S. 
ewidh, Goth, kwithns, and necr, or ncre = a 
kidney; lccl. nyra; Dan. nyre ; Sw. njurt ; 
Dut. nier ; Ger. niere.] 

, T. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the earne sense as 11. 

(2) Anything resembling a kidney in shape 
or appearance : as, a kidney potato. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Sort, kind, fashion. 

"Think of that, a man of my kidney ; think of that." 
Shakesp. : Merry » im uf ll'i/idsor, »L &. 

* (2) A waiter. 

IL Technically: 

1, Anat. : The secreting organs of the urine, 
two in number, situated in the lumbar region 
on each side of tbe spine, which they approach 
on their upper extremities. The kidney is 
from four to five inches long, about two and 
a half broad, somewhat more than one in 
thickness, and from three to five ounces in 
weight. Covered by a layer of fat, they rest 
on the diaphragm, the right, on account of 
the liver, being somewhat lower than the 
left. The anterior surfaces are convex, the 
posterior flat. Above tbe superior extremity 
is the supra-renal capsule. The concave bor- 
der turns outwards to the abdomen, and the 
convex inwards to the spine, and is excavated 
by the hilus renalis , a fissure containing the 
bloodvessels, nerves, and pelvis of the kidney. 
It is dense and fragile in structure, and in- 
vested by a capsular membrane which is 
easily torn from its surface. When clivickd 
longitudinally it contains two structures, an 
external and vascular, the cortical, and an 
internal and tubular, the medullary substance 
The cones or pyramids of the tubular portions 
are formed by the tubuli vrlniferi , and in the 
cortical substance are found the corpora Mal- 
pighiana, a mass of minute, red, globular 
bodies. The ureter is the excretory duct of 
the kidney. Iu the interior of the kidney 
are three cavities, forming together the infun- 
dibula. The embryonic and foetal kidney ia 
composed of lobules. 

2. Pathol. : Many diseases may affect thr» 
kidneys, as inflammation, cancer, dropej 
gout, tubercle, amyloid or other degeneration 
the presence of entozoa, hydatids, &c. 

kidney-bean, s. 

Bot. : The genus Phaseolus. The common 
kidney-bean is Phaseolus vulgaris ; the scarlet 
kidney-bean, the scarlet running kidney-bean, 
or scarlet runner, is Phaseolus mult iflorus ; its 
roots are narcotic, as are those of tlia royal 
kidney-bean, P. radiatuc ; and the under- 
ground kidney-bean is Arachis hypogtea. 
Kidney-bean-tree : 

Bot. : Wistaria frutescens, a papilionaceoua 
plant of the suborder Viere;c. It is a climbing 
shrub with elegant racemes of lilac flowers. 

kidney- cotton, *. A South American 
cotton, the gossypium religiosum, long stapled, 
and with black seeds massed io kidney shape, 
eight or ten together. 

kidney- form, kidney- shaped, o. 

Having the shape of a kidney ; crescent -shaped, 
with the extremities rouuded into lobes. 
Kidney-shaped leaf: 

Bot-. : A reniform leaf ; a leaf of the shape 
described above. 

kidney-link, s. 

Harness; A coupling for the harness below 
the collar. 

* kidney-lipt, a. Hare-lipped, 
k/dneypotato, s. A variety of potato 

reseTo filing a kidney in shape. 

kidney-vetch, s. 

Bot. : The geuus Anthyllis (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf» work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », oa = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


kidneywort— kilogrammctre 
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kld'-ney-wort, s. [Eng. kidney, and wort.] 
Bot. : (1) Umbilicus pendulinus , n plant of 
the family Crass nlacea?, or Uouseleeka, (2) 
Saxifraga steUaru. 

kid - nlp-per§, s. pi. [Eng. kid (2), and nip - 
j>ert.] 

G tin -found . ; Nippers used In gun-moulding 
for bringing tha hoops tautarouod the mould. 

kie’-kie, «. [Maori.] 

Bot. :The native name olFrcycinetia Banksii, 
one of the Pandanaceai eaten in New Zealand. 

kiol mey'-er-a, s. [Named after C. F. D. 
Kiehneyer, a great patron of botany.] 

Bot. : A genua of Ternfitromiaceaj. It con- 
sists of resinous Brazilian shrubs or small 
trees. The leaves of Kirlmeyera speciosa, 
which contain much mucilage, are used in 
Brazil for fomentations. 

kier, 3. [Keir] 

kio sel' guhr, j. [G.] Same as infusorial 
ailicaT 

kie^'-er-ite, s. [Named by Richardt la 
1801, after Mr. Kiescr, President of tha Jena 
Academy ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A hydrated sulphate of magnesia, 
with the formula MgOSC>3 + HO. Crystalliza- 
tion orthorhombic ; occurs also massive. 
Colour, white to yellowish ; soluble in water. 
Fouud in the salt mines of Stassfarth, Prussia. 

klevo, $. [Keeve.] 

kiT fe kill, kef fe kill, s. [Pers. krff = 
foam, scuiu,aud gil=z clay.] A apeciesof clay ; 
meerschaum. 


* kike, v.L [Kick, r ] 


ki-ke-kun-iS-ma-lo', s. (An American In- 
dian word.) A tiiost beautiful varnish, like 
copal, hut whiter and more transparent. It 
ia brought from America. ( Ogilvie .) 

kll, 5. (Celt., from Lat. cella = a cell.] A 
common element in Celtic place-names, and 
signifying church, cell, or buryiug-place : as, 
Kilkenny, Columhli/, &c. 


kll brick' en ltc, s. [Named by Apjohn 
after its locality Kibricken, Co. Clare, Ireland.] 
Min. : The same aa GEOcnoNirr. (q.v.). 

kll dcr kin, km -der-kin, *kyl'-der- 
kin, s . [A corrupt, of Dut. kindeken, lit. = 
little child, from kind = & child, and dimin. 
suff. - ken (= Eng. -kin, Ger. -chen.] A liquid 
measure containing the eighth part of a hogs- 
head, or eighteen gallons. 

** Make In th« kibUrkin a great hung. hole of jrar- 
po*e ."-/Tricon.* -Vat I/Ut., | 46. 

kll' drg, fl. [Or. xl\iot (chiliol) = 1,000, and 
Eng. try (q.v.).] 

Physics : A thousand ergs. 

•‘The giaininecentlmetre !» rather leu than the 
tilery. being about «80 ergn.”— lira. Auoc. /Up. for 
1973, p. 244. 

Kll-kon'-ny, s. [See dof.] 

Geog. : A county and city of the same nouia 
ia the province of Leinster, Ireland. 
Kllkenny-eoal, s . Anthracite (q.v.) 

kill, a. [Kiln.] 


kill, * killc, * kill -en, * eull-on, • knll-cn, 
*kylle, v.t. & i. [led. holla. — to hit on the 
head, from kollr = tho top, the head ; cogn. 
with Norw. kylla = to poll, from koll = the 
head ; Dut. kollen = to knock down ; kol *= a 
knock on the head. (Skeat.) By others re- 
garded aa a variant of quell (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive : 


1. To deprive of life, to put to death, to 
alay. (Said of an agent.) 

M Prlncw* weir prlvlt«*i7®d to kill, 

Aud number* **ne tilled tho cilme.* 

Port out : Death, 064. 

2. To deprivo of life, animal or vegetable; 
to destroy the life of. (Said of a cause or in- 
strument.) 

"The mcillr! i>«*. If they were uwd ln*nrdj. would 
kill tho«e that an® them."- Daran. 

3. To deprive of vitality or active qualities ; 
to deaden, to quell, to still. 

"The great rngo la killed In Min." 

Shako* ft. ; /.tar, lv. 7. 

4. To pass, as time which hangs heavy on 
one. 

" Tbelr only Inlioiir wan to kilt th® tint*** 

Thornton . Cattle of Indolence, J. 72. 

B. Intrant. : To ennse death. 


^1 To kill two birth with one stone : To pro- 
duce two elfects by one cause. 

" Th»* he killed two birds with one stone : plrased the 
Emi>cn>r by giving him the rveeniblnnco of hla »oce»- 
tor, (uid. g*v® him aoch a rtseiubhuiee aa wu not 
acamlaloua lu that age.' — DrytUn: Virgil. (Dedic.) 

K To kill is the general and indefinite term, 
signifying simply to take away life ; to murder 
is to kill with open violence and injustice ; to 
assassinate is to murder by surprise, or by 
means of lying in wait ; to slag ' to kill in 
battle : to kill is applicable to men. animals, 
and also vegetables ; to murder and assassinate 
to men only ; to slay mostly to men, but 
sometimes to animals; to slaughter only to 
animals in the proper aense, but it may bo 
applied to men in the improper sense, when 
they are killed like brutes, either as to tho 
number or to tlia manuer of killing them. 
( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

* kill courtesy, s. A ruda fellow. 

" Pretty bou! ! nht> dunt uot He 
Hear this lack-lov®, kill-courtest/.” 

Shakcrp. ; Midsummer JVijhl't Dream, 1L i. 

* kill-eow, s. A butcher. 

* kill-time, s. A pastime, 
kill, 5 . [Kill, v.) The act of killing. 

'* Keeping possession. hud won well when he finished 
the spin with a good kill." — Field, Jap. 28. 1&02. 

kllT-a-dar, s. [Hind.] The governor of a 
fort.* {Indian.) 

kil-las, s. [Corn.] 

Mining; Tha clay-slate in which tha orea of 
copper and tin are found in Cornwall. It is a 
coarac argillaceous schist, penetrated by gra- 
nite veins, which at the point of juuctioo con- 
vert it into hornblende schist. 

kIlT-dee,kiir-deer, a. [From the cry of the 

bird.] 

Ornith. : sEgialites (Oxifcchus) voclfcrus , , a 
bird akin to the plover. It is of a light brown 
colour above, each feather tipped with brown- 
ish-red. There is a black ring round tho neck. 
It is n native of this country. 

kill er, s. [Eng. kill : -er.] One who kills 
or deprives of life ; espec., a slaughterman. 

"He did siicriflce to It, u to n. god, and caIIpiI It 
Tycbou, u® one would ®»y, happy killer.”— Morth : 
Plutarch, p. 251. 

killer-whale, s. 

Zool. : Orca gladiator, one of tho Delpldnidre 
(Dolphins). It is from eighteen to thirty feet 
long, glossy black above, and white below, 
with a white patch above the eye, and some- 
times a gray 1 all saddla mark on tho back. 
Tho month lias eleven or twelve powerful, 
conical, slightly recurved teeth in each jaw. 
Its 11 crce ness and voracity constitute it the 
terror of the ocean. Eschricht took thirteen 
porpoises from the stomach of one, and found 
that it had choked itself in swallowing a four- 
teenth. Not merely seals and walruses, but 
even huge spenn Greenland whales dread its 
attacks. They hunt in small packs, and nre 
particularly abundant near some of t lie Pacific 
sealing grounds ; they also try to devour tho 
whales struck by harpoons. {Dr. Murie, in 
CassclVs Nat. Hist.) 

* kill’-csso, * ouI-Us, *cou-Usse, *. (Fr. 

coulisse = a groove, a channel.] 

Arch itecture : 

1. A groove, a channel, a gutter. 

2. A dormer-window. 

t kill-herb, a. [Eng. lull, and herb.] 

Bot. : Tho name as Broom rare (q.v.). 

kUl-I-grOW (cw as 6), s. (Corn.) A Corniah 
local imme for tho Chough, Pyrrhocorax gra- 
culus. 

kllT-ihg, pr. par., a., k s. (Kill, r.] 

A. A s 7»\ jmr, : (Soo tho verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Depriving of life. 

2. Irresistible, overpowering, fascinating, 
or bewitching ; ao as to compel admiration 
and notice. 

**Tlio®o eye* wi>ro mrulr no killitij." 

Puf*t : /lap* qf the Duck, v. 61 

3. Too hot or strong to last ; exceedingly 
great ; exlmnsting : ns, n killing ]»uce. 

C. As snhst. : Tlio act of depriving of life 
or anlmntiou. 

‘'Tlii’n' mint lx* Ail notunt kltllnp to constitute uiur- 
der.''— M.icKttone : rommrnc., bk. Iv., ell. 14. 


kill’-ihg-ly, adv. (Eng. killing; -ly.] 

1. Lit . : In a killing manner, ao as to kill. 

" With mnny wound* In unexixctcd pliu». 

Which y®t not kill, but kUiinalw perplex." 

iMiwnttnnt: (Jondibert, bk. 1 . ch. It. 

2. Pig. : In a fascinating or IrrcsistibU 
manner : as, To look at one killingly. 

kil-li’-mtO, s. [Named by Thomson after it« 
locality, Killiney Bay, Dublin ; sutf. -iu 
(Mia.).] 

Min. : Ahydrated silicate of alumina, potash, 
aod protoxide of imn. Occurs in a granitic 
rock, in banded crystals w ith the cleavage of 
spodmnene (q.v.), and doubtlcaa derived from 
that mineral. 

* kill' -J 6^, a. [Eng. kill, and joy.] One wdio 
or that which causes ]>ain or grief. 

kKll’-ftck, 8. A small nnehor, or any weight 
(as arione) used in :uicli«»ring. {U. &.) 

kil'-lo-gie, s. [Kiln.] A fbmaee of a kilo. 

M >'a, nn. tho mucklo ebumhv In the auld rlac® 
reeked like a killogie in h)> time.'" — Scott : Guy Sinn- 
nerittg, cfi. vL 

kll' -low, s. [A corrupt, of colly, or c allow 
(q.v.).] (See extract.) 

"An earth of a blackish or dwp bine colour, aud 
doubtless hod Its until® from koUcne, by which name, 
in tho north, the smut or ^riine on tho backs of chJoi. 
neya is called."— Woodward. 


•kll'- man, a. [Eng. kill aud man.] Man- 
killing.' 

*‘ Cannot all the&e]hel|>s rcprciwe this kUman Hector's 
frlgbt?" Chapman; ffomer ; Odyuep ix. 

• kll'- man, a. [Kiln-man.] 



kiln (n silent), # kill, * kilne, • ltyll, 
* kylne, s. [A.S. cyln — a drj’ing-honae, from 
Lut. culina = s 
kitchen ; Icel. kyl- 
na ; f>w. kvlna ; 

Wei. cylyn, cyln ] 

A furnace for cal- 
cining; aa plaster 
of Paris or carbon- 
ate of lime in ita 
shapes of marble, 
chalk, or limestone 
[Limekiln] ; for 
baking nrticb-s of 
clay in the biscuit 
condition, as a bis- 
cuit- kiln [Glaze- 
kiln] ; for drying 

malt, Imps, lumber, grain, irtiit, slaich, bis- 
cuit, Ac. ; for vitrifying articles of clay, such 
as pottery, porcelain, bricka. [Porcelain, 
BnicK.] 


Kilns. 


" A smoulder! 119, dull, pcrixdual flame. 

As lu a kiln bums in my veins." 

Lon<jfcliow: (J olden Legend, L 

kllndrled, pa. jwr. it a. *Dried in a 
kilu. 


kiln-dry, v.t. To dry in a kilu. 

"Tbo best way Is to kfln^lry them.”— Mortimer. 

kiln ho lo, s. Tho mouth or chimney of a 
kiln. 

"Creep Into tho kilnhole.’— Shaketp. t Mtrty Wieet 
Of Windtor, lv. 1, 


kiln man, kll man, j. A brick maker. 


kfl' 6 dyne, s. [Or. x‘*uh (cAf/io<)= 1,000, 
mid Eng. dyne (q.v.).] 

Weights £ Measures : A thousand dynes. 


kll’-o-gr&mmo, ldV-o-gritm, *. (In Ger. 

kilogramm, from l'r. kilogramme, from kilo-, In 
l*’r. compos, = a thousand times, «ml gramme => 
a gramme. J 

Weights awl Measures; A l-Yeneli measure of 
weight » 1,000 grammes. A kilogramme as a 
measure of inaas -* 16.432M487-1 grnius, of w Inch 
tins new htamiurd jmuml contains 7,000. A 
kilogramme weighs 0*81 x 1U 1 dynes nearly. 
Iu measuring pressure, n kilogramme per 
square inclro = l»S l dynes per Kquure centl- 
mutre nearly; n kilogianime per square deci- 
metre « tr i> i x 10* dyiii’S per nqiinro cenh- 
mdrn nearly ; a kilogramme per mpiare centi- 
metre O'SI x 10 s dynes per square ceiitliuetra 
nearly ; a kilogramme per nqunre millimetre 
= U'bl x 10? dynes jst squnro Ceiilmntre 
nearly. (Everett : The C . U. N. oj 

Units , I /union, 1S76.) 

kll 6 CTilm 1 -m5-tro (tro as tor), s. [Kr , 

froiuAn/o- = a thomumd , gramme « a gtsnime, 
and mftre,] In measuring work, a kiJogmm- 
inetre = O'Sl x lo : ergs nearly. (Kvrrrli: The 

C. G. S. System qf Units, iA>mlon, IS7.'».) 


bSlL btfjt; p< 5 Tlt, cat, 9CII, chorus. 9hin. bonpli; go. gem; thin, this; sin, nij; oxpoot, JConophon, exist. lAg. 

-clan* -tlan =« shon. -tlon, -slon^shiin; -^Ion, -si on - zhiln. -tlous, -sioua. -clous - shits, -bio, -dlo, Ac. » bol, d«L 
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kl-lol'-i-tre (tre as ter), s. [in Ger kilo- 
liter, from Fr. kilolitre , from kilo - — a thou- 
sand, and litre.] 

Weights £ Measures : A French measure of 
capacity for fluids, 1,000 litres. 

iMom -e-tre (tre as ter), s. [In Ger. kilo- 
meter, from Fr. kilometre, from kilo • = a thou- 
sand, and metre ] 

Weights tC Measures : A French measure of 
length or distance, l,00o metres. It is 1003*63 
yards, about live-eighths of a mile. 

’ kiT o-stere, s. [Pref. kilo-, and Gr. crepeos 

(stereos) — a solid.] 

Weights £ Measures : An old French solid 
measure, containing 1,000 cubic metres = 
35316*6 English cubic feet. 

Lilt, s. [Kilt, t\J A kind of short petticoat, 
reaching from the waist to the knees, worn by 
the Highlanders of Scotland, and considered 
as their national dress. 

kilt, v.t. [Dan. kilte ; Sw. dial, kilta.] To 
tuck up, to truss up. 

"The wives maun kilt tlieir coats, and wade into 
the surf to tak the fish ashore. **— Scott : Anti'juary , 
ch. xxvL 

kilt ed, a. [Eng. kilt ; - ed .] Wearing or 

dressed in a kilt ; plaited by kilting. 

kllt'-ing, s. [Kilt, v .] A term employed in 
dressmaking to denote an arrangement of flat 
single plaits, or pleats, placed closely side by 
side, so that the double edge of the plait on 
the upper side shall lie half over the preceding 
one on the inside, each showing about one 
inch, and hiding one inch. 

* lrim, a. [Wei. cam.] Crooked. 

kim kam, adv. Crookedly, awry, wrong. 

" I heard my father say that everything then was 
torned upside down, and that in his remembrance all 
went kim-kam."—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. ST 3. 

A im, s. [An abbreviation of Kimmeridge 
(q.v.).] (See etym.) 

kim coal, s. [Kimmeridoe-clay.] 

urn' -bo, * kim' bow, a. [Wei. cam — 
crooked, and Eng. hour.] Crooked, bent, arched, 
curved. * 

“The Atm&o handles seem with heara-foot carv'd. 

And never yet to table have been serv'd." 

Dryden ■ Virgil; Eclog liL 67. 

If To set or place the arms akimbo : To set the 
hands on the hips with the elbows projecting 
outwards. 

** He observed them edging towards one another to 
whis]>er. so that John was forced to sit with his arms 
akimbo, to keep them asunder." — A rbuthnot . Hat. of 
John Bull. 

• kim'- bo, * kem -bo, v.t. [Kimbo, a.] To 
place akiyibo ; to crook. 

** He kemboed his arms."— Richardton : Sir C. Grandi- 
ton, iv. 288 . 

kfm-i- to-tan- ta -lite, s. [Named by 
Nordeiiskiold. A supposed tantalite from 
Kimito, Finhmd.] 

Min. : The same as Ixiolite (q.v.). 

'.Ju -mer, s. [Cummer.] A female ; a neigh- 
bouring female acquaintance araoog the pea- 
santry ; a gossip. 

" * But we’ll help him to his ain, kimmert.' cried 
others; ’and before Glossan sail keep the place of 
Ellaiigowan. we'll howk liim out o't w P our nails.' 

Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. Iv. 

Kim Vmer ldge, s. IFor etym. see def.] 

Geog. : A place in the Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire. 

Kimmcridgc-clay, s. 

Geol. : A thick bed of Upper Oolitic clay or 
bituminous shale, occurring iu Kimmeridge, 
iu the Isle of Dorset, Wiltshire, <fcc. It some- 
times forms an impure coal several hundred 
feet thick. In parts of Wiltshire it resembles 
peat, and may have been derived in part from 
the decomposition of vegetables ; but, as its 
chief fossils are ammonites, oysters, and other 
marine shells, the remains of vegetables being 
but few, it may be of animal origin. It under- 
lies the Portland Sand. (Lyell.) 

kim-nel, s. [Kemelin.] a tub. 

kin (1). * kun, * kyn, * kynne, s. & a. 

[A.S. eynn ; cogn. with O. Sax. Tcunni ; lcel. 
kyn = kin, kindred ; kynni = acquaintance ; 
Dut. kinne — sex ; Goth, kuni = kin, race, 
tribe ; Lat. genus = a race ; Gr. •yeVos (penos) 
= race, offspring ; Eng. kind, kindred, and 
frtR{7.] 


A. As substantive : 

1. Relationship, consanguinity, affinity, 
kindred, common descent. 

" You are of kin, aud so a friend to their persona." — 
Bacon : Advice to VUhert. 

2. The same generic class ; things related. 

" Being of kin to that of other alcalUate salts."— 
Boyle. 

3. A relation, a connection. 

** He is eome Ain to thee." 

Shaketp. : J lerchttnt of IVnice, U. 7. 

4. Relations or connections collectively ; 
kindred ; persons related or connected. 

" They ‘gan to reckon kin and rent, 

Aud frowning brow on brow was bent." 

Scott : Lay of the Latt Minstrel, v. 16. 

B. As a dj. : Of the same family, nature, or 
kind ; akin. 


’’ Those that are kin to the king,’' 

_ Shaketp. : 2 Henry JV„ il. 2. 

km (2), s. [Cttin.] 

Music : A Chinese musical instrument, with 
five strings, somewhat resembling a violin. It 
has a sounding-board and live silken strings of 
different sizes. 


-kin, suff. [Cf. Ger. -cAen.] A diminutival 
suffix ; as maniAui = a little man *, lambA:in= 
a little lamb. 


ki'-na-ki-ng., s. [Quinine.] 
kin -ate, s. [Quinate.] 


* kin bote, s. [Eng. kin (1), and Mid. Eng. 
bote (q.v.).J 

Old Law : Compensation for the murder of a 
kinsman. 

kin -eob, kin -eoub, s. [Hind, kimkhwab.] 
Fabric : An Indian textile fabric of muslin, 
gauze, nr silk, woven in various ways, and 
sometimes embroidered with gold or silver. 
It is used for both male and female dress. 


kind, * kinde, * kunde, a. & $. [A.S. 

cynde , gecyndt — natural, native, inborn ; 
cynd, gecynd = nature.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Characteristic of or peculiar to a genua 
or species ; natural, native. 

*• It becometh sweeter than it should he, and loseth 
the kind taste."— P. Holland. 

2. Having feelings or a disposition befitting 
a common nature ; disposed to do good to 
others ; willing to accede to the requests of 
others, and ready to assist them in distress or 
want ;sym pathetic, benevolent, benignant, gra- 
cious. tender, humane, friendly, affectionate. 

** Be as thy presence is, gracious and kind.” 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 10. 

3. Proceeding from or characterized by 
kindness or tenderness of heart ; benevolent, 
gracious ; as a kiwi act, a kind word. 

* 4. Suitable for or befitting the nature of. 

•' Gahrlel Plata takes care to distinguish what hay 
is kindest for sheep.”— Boyle : Works, vl. 357. 

* 5. Keeping to nature ; natural. 

“ A kind overflow of kindness.*' 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Xothing, L L 

* 6. Not degenerate ; not corrupt. 

•* What mightst thou do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural." 

Shakesp. ; Henry 1'., li. | Chorus. J 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Nature ; natural propensity or inclination. 

"As steel Is hardest In bis kinde 
Aboue all other, that men tinde 
Of metalles." Gower: C. A. (ProL) 

* 2. Race, genus, generic class. 

" As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 

Chine summou'd." Milton : p. L„ vL 76. 

* 3. Relations, connections, people of the 
same race. 

" At the last thel chnced out the Bretons so clene, 
Away vuto Wales ther kgnd is I wene." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 7. 

4. Sort, variety, nature, description, style, 
character. 

" Yt geathereth of all kyndetol fysehea Mat t. xiil. 
(1551.) 

5. Manner, way, fashion, sort. 

" Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As w ill displease you." 

Shaketp . 1 Henry IV.. L 3. 

% In kind: In produce or commodities, as 
opposed to money. 

" He did give the goods of all tho prisoners unto 
those that had taken them, either to take them in 
Afnd, or compound for them.**— Ba con : Henry V/L 

% Kind and sjiecies are both employed io 
their proper sense; sort has been diverted 
from its original meaning by colloquial use : 
kind is properly employed for animate objects, 


particularly for mankind, aud improperly for 
moral objects ; species is a term Used by philo- 
sophers, classing things according to their 
external or internal properties. Sort may be 
used for either kind or species ; it does not 
necessarily imply any affinity, or common 
property in the objects, but simple assem- 
blage, produced as it were by sors, chance. 

kind-spoken, a. Spoken or aaid in a 
kind manner : as, a kind-spoken word. 

kind-tempered, a. Mild, gentle. 

" To the kind-tempered change of night and day. 
And of the seasons ever stealing round, 

Miuutely faithful." Thornton : Summer, «*. 

*kind, *kynd, v.t. [Kind, a.] To beget. 

" She yet forgets, that she of men was ktjnded." 

S pen ter: P. <k, \ V. 40. 

kind er gart-en, s. [Ger. = the children's 

garden.] 

Education: A system of education, for in- 
fants and yonng children, devised by Frederick 
Frobel (1782-1852), by whom, in conjunction 
with M. Rnnge, it was first carried out at 
Hamburg, in 1840. In 1851 Madame Ronge 
established a kindergarten at Hampstead. In 
1858, Ronge published a work on the subject- 
Knowledge is imparted in an attractive form, 
chiefly by simple object-lessons, by toys, 
games, singing, and work — plaiting, weaving, 
folding, and cutting-out paper. Corporal 
punishment is excluded. The chief merit o! 
Frobel’s method appears to lie in the fact that 
he makes education a real drawing-out, not a 
mere imparting of instruction, which he con- 
siders as a means, not an end ; his object is the 
Unfolding of the child's whole nature with a 
view to tree self-development and action. The 
Kindergarten system has been widely estab 
lished in the United States, and in several cities 
it forms a part of the common school system 
It bits also beeu widely introduced iu Great 
Britain. 

"The exercise* . . . can be seen hy any visitor to * 
kindergarten.'— R. Shirreff : The Kindergarten (1880), 
P- 9 . 

kind'-heart-ed (ea as a), a. [Eng. kind, 
and Parted.) Distinguished or characterized 
by kindness of heart ; tender-hearted, kind. 

” He was os honest and kindhearted a gentleman as 
any in England. "-M tcaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlv. 

kind -heart ed-ness (ea as a), s. [Eng. 
kindhearted; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being kindhearted ; kindness of heart. 

kin' die (l), v.t. & i. [lcel. kyndill =a candle, 
a torch.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To set on fire ; to aet fire to ; to 
light. 

" When'they had kindled a fyre in the mlddes of the 
palys.**— Luke \xli. (1551.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To inflame, as the passions ; to excite 
to action ; to stir up ; to ‘provoke ; to tire ; 
to animate ; to heat. 

" He hath kindled his w-rath against me, aud counteth 
me as one of his enemles."^/ofi x ix. 11. 

• 2. To incite, to encourage. 

"Nothing remains, but that I kindle the boy 
thither."— Shaketp. : At l’ou Like It. L 1. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To take fire ; to be aet oo fire ; to 
flame. 

“ When tbon walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burnt, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.”— ttaiah xliii. 2. 

2. Fig. : To be inflamed ; to become ex- 
cited or stirred up to action ; to be roused; 
to grow warm. 

” My pity kindlet at his woe." 

Coicper ; Olney Hymns, xil. 

• kindle-coak * kindle fire, s. A pro- 
moter or stirrer-up of strife ; a firebrand. 

"In these wars amongst saints Satan is the great 
kindle^oal.” — Gurnall. 

• kindle fire, s. [Kindle-coai*] 

* kin - die (2), * kind - len, * kun - die, 
~kynd lyn, v.t. k i. [Kindle, $.) 

A. Trans. : To bring forth ; to bear. 

"The cony that you see dwell where she Is kindled ." 
—Shaketp, : A* l'ou Like ft, iit 2. 

B. Intrans. : To bring forth or bear yonng. 
H Used specifically of hares and rabbits in 

both cases. 

* kln-dle, * kin-del, * kyn die, j. [Eug. 
kind; dimin. suff. de, - el .] A generation, a 
brood. 

" Kyndlit of edderin."— Wyclife ■ Luke iff. 7. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, ffrll ; try, Syrian, se ce - e ; ey — a ; qu = kw. 
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Lin'-dler, s. [Eng. kind 1(f) ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
kindles, inflames, or excites ; an iuflamer, aa 
exciter. 

" Now I* the time that mk« their rerel* keep ; 
Eindlers of rlut, eueuiles ol sleep.’’ 

tiny; Trivia, 111. 

2. Domestic: An attachment to a stove, hy 
whieh a body of easily lit material is brought 
against the fuel in the stove to kindle it. 

•kind less, a. [Eng. kind; dess.] Without 
regard for ties of kindred ; without fellow or 
parallel ; unnatural. 

” Romorseleas, treacherous, lecherous, JMndtoj villain.” 
,s hnketj ). : If ant lei, 11. 4. 

Rind li-er, comp, o/ a. [Kindlv.] 

kind’ li-ness, $. (Eng. kindly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being kindiy ; kindly dis- 
position or inclination ; affection, benevolence, 

*’One wlio, though of ilrooplng mien, had yet 
From nature's kindline ss received a frame 
Robust" Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 

kind ling, pr . par., a., & s . [Kindle (1), v.) 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As niJJ. : Inflaming: becoming inflamed 
or excited ; becoming heated ; heated. 

*’ Ami surely be that spake with kindling brow. 

Was a true patriot " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vlL 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of setting on fire; the act of 
causing to bum ; the act of inflaming, heat- 
ing, or exciting. 

2. Materials for burning, or for commeociog 
a tire. 

" A basket of kindlings hi hi* baud."— MUs Cum- 
mins : Lamplighter, p. 56. 

klndllng-coal, 5. A piece of coal used 
for lighting a fire. 


• kind ling, * kynd lyng, s. [Eng. kindle 
(2), i\J A brood, a generation. 

" SymUyngis of eddrb." — Wycliffe : Luke ill. 7. {Pur. 
vcy.) 

kind’-ly, * kynde-li, a. & adv. [Eng. kind ; 

- ly •] 

A. As adjective : 

• I. According to kind or nature ; natural. 

“That It may please thee to give and preserve to our 
u»e the kindly fruiU of the earth, so as in due time we 
may enjoy them "-Common Prayer : Litany. 

2. Kind, sympathetic, tender-hearted, af- 
fectionate, henevolent, humane. 

“And surely never did there live on eartb. 

A man of kindlier nature.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

3. Favorable, prosperous, audacious, re- 
freshing. 

’’The like endeavours to renew, 

Should e'er a kindlier time ensue * 

Wordsworth : White Loe of l lylilone , UL 

B. As adverb: 

* 1. By nature ; naturally ; of nature. 
“Deceit, weplhg. spinning, God liatb yeven 

To women kindly." Chancer: C. T.. 5.986. 

2. In a kind manner ; with kindness or 
good-will ; with n disposition to do good, or 
to make others happy. 

“ He kimlty alTect Dried one to another, with brotherly 
tore.' —II annus xlt. 10. 

3. lluppily, fortunately, favorably. 

“He t<»<ik It. and it wrought kindly with him 
Buuynn : Pilgrim's Progress, pt, 1L 

kindly tenant, s. 

Scots Law : [Kentalleu]. 


kind ness, "kyndc ncsso, «. (Eng. kind; 
-nwa.J 

1. The quality or state of being kind ; a kind, 
tender, humane, or affectionate disposition ; 
& disposition and willingness to make others 
happy by gratifying their wishes, supplying 
their wants, or helping In their distress ; be- 
nevolenec, good-will, tenderness, beneficence, 
affection. 


*' H there be inn 

tou IT no. tlun I* nut her liu 
Eccltu xxxvl, 2X 


I'ldio*, or comfort lit her 
»Uuul like other men."— 


2. That which Is kind ; an act of good-will 
or benevolence ; conduct or actions contribu- 
ting to the happiness of others in any way. 

“ But that kindness availed nothin*."— Macaulay • 
UUt Png., ch. xtll. 

1 For th«' difference 1 m* tween kindnext and 
benefit, see Benefit; C»rthat between kind- 
ness and benevolence, see Benevolence. 


kin dred, * kin red, * kin rede, • cun- 
redo, • kyn redo, • kyn-dred, *. n 

tA.S. cyn = kin (q.v.); sutf. -nh/ru = state. 


condition : as in hatred. The d Is excrescent, 
as in thunder, gander, Ac.) 

A, As substantive : 

1. Relationship by blood or marriage: con- 
sanguinity, kin, alttnity. 

•‘Dwclaimhis bore the Aindivd of the king." 

Shttketp Rtchard/f., L 1, 

2. Relations by blood nr man iage ; relatives, 
connections, kin ; persons of the same family. 

"Aud kindred of dvod hu-dnuid art fit U-st 

help.*' M ortfucorf/i female Vagrant. 

• 3. A nation, a raee. 

"And thanne the lokeue of manneji *on« »ckal ap- 
pere m hcveue ; and tlmirne nlle kynrrdu >>t tbeeertho 
achuleii weyle."— Wy cliff e Matthew xxlv. 

* 4. Family, race, descent. 

“And eke therto eomen of so high kindreds 
Tlmt wel unnethea durat this knight for drede 
Tell hire hi* wo." Cluiucer . C. T., U.049. 

B. As adj. : Related, akin, kin, congenial, 
allied ; of like nature or qualities. 

"They were Wndre/f spirit*, differing widely in In. 
telleetual power, but equally vain.*'— Macaulay: Mist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

kibe, s. pi. [Cow, «.] 

ki - no - mat' - ic, ki -nc - mat - ic- al, a. 

[Kinematics.) Belonging to, or in any way 
connected with Kinematics (q.v.). 

"For the kinematical properties of the motion . . . 
the fundamental idea* are to be sought iu Stokes'* 
article."— Saturday Review, Jan. 12. 1884. p. 55. 

ki-nc-mat -ics, s. [Gr. Kitnqpa (kinema) = a 
motion ; mtu ( kineo ) = to move.] 

Physics : The science of phre motion, admit- 
ting coaeeptions of time and velocity , hut ex- 
el uding the conception of force. Newton's 
fluxions are a purely kinematical method. 
From the kinematics of a point, all the pro- 
perties of a curve may be deduced. 

“A special mixed science of tliue and space called 
lifHematic*, which Ukes its place besides the older 
acleuces of geometry and algebra. In the *ciences of 
pure space aud pure tlm ft."— /Vo/ Tait : Recent Ad- 
vances in Physical Science (1876). p. 14. 

kln'-o -scope, 3 . [Kinetoscope.) 

kr nc-si at'-ric, a. [Gr. m.V) 7 <ric (kinesis) = 
movement, motion, and iaTpuco? (iatrikos) = 
of or for a surgeon.) 

Therapeut. : Of or relating to muscular move- 
ment used as a remedy for certain diseases. 

Ui-ne-si path'-ic, a. [Eng., Ac. kinesi- 
puth(y); -ic. ] 

Therapeut. : Gf or relating to kinesipathy 
(q.v.). 

kl ne-sip'-a-thist, s. [Eng. kinesipath(y) ; 
wf.) 

Therapeut. : One who believes iu or prac- 
tises kinesipathy. 

ki-iic-sip -a thy, s . [Gr. (kinesis) = 

movement, and nd0r} (jxithc ), or waflo? (pathos) 
= suffering.) 

Therapeut. : The nttem]>tod cure of some 
diseases by exercising certain muscles ; cure 
by means of gymnastics. Called also Move- 
ment Cure. [Linc.ism.J 

ki-nc-si-thcr' a p£, s. [Gr. *iVrj<n? ( kine - 
sis) ^ movement! ami 0<pa we. a (therapeia) = 
medical treatment ; Fr. kinesitMrapie.] 
Therapeut. : The aameas Kinesipathy (q.v.). 

ki no sod Ic, a. [Gr. iriVrjo'i? (kinesis) = 
motion, and o6o< (hodos) » n way.) Couveying 
motion. 

klnosodlo substance, s. 

Physiol. : (See extract). 

“fichlff believes that tn lesions of almost anr jxvrt 
rf Hie Isplnalj cord a cuui]>oD*AUiry ojuunuptfou ..f 
the functions of tho in]ur*<l parts by tbono left intact 
nny take place, the only exceid Ion being In tin. ease 
of the j)o»terlur columns lie iirojtou'a tl 10 term 
kinesodie substance for tho tissue by which motor 
imimlxcs are conveyed nlimg tlm spinal coni, and be 
believes the smallest portion Iscatviblo of transmitting 
motor lnipul»c» In any dlrecthai."— Carpenter: Human 
Physiol. (1881), p. 6t>8. (Note.) 

ki net Ic, a. [Gr. <avqriK09(/;(af/iA‘o<) = of or 
for moving ; putting in motion.] 

1. 1 inparting motion ; motory. 

2. Noting force actually exerted; oppojmd 
to latent or potential. 

kinetic energy, s. Energy duo to the 
motion of a body. 

“ Kineile.merjy Is half the pnxtuvt of mas* by (be 
square of velocity. If St stand* for too**, I. tor length, 

ami T for time, then Al netic-energy Is — 

Everett : The C. a. fi, .System qf Units |l«nmlun. l<r>M. 
Ch. I., p. a 


ki net ics, s. [Kinetic.) 

Physics: That branch of dynamic* which 
treats of forces imparting motion to or iuflo 
enciog motion already imparted to bodies, 
ki no to K&n' e sLs. ,. The kin.-tic th.-on 
'f orgum/astinii, m accordance with wincL 
aniuml structures (teeth, bones, muscles. Ac. - 
owe their deveh.pmont to tho movements 0 i 
animals. 

ki no' t6 graph, * a dovlce hv which r 
ni'jvtug object can bo photograjiln d at excee.) 
ingly short intervals so that the pi« litres nil 
represent a continuous series of movements it 
tho kinetoscope. 

ki ne -to scope, s. [Gr. KUSTOV (kirutos)^ 
iimvaMe, niu\ ctjcottcw (skof>c6) = to see, to i>K 
serve.) An instrument invented by Pcrigal 
for illustrating the result of the combination 
of circular movement* of d'fliqent radii in the 
production of curves; culled also kiuencope 
Also a recent device by which pbutograpln 
taken by a kinctograph may represent to the 
eye the actual movements of the original. 

kmg (1), s. [Chinese.) a Chines e instrument 
of percussion, consisting of metal plates, 
which are struck with a hammer, 
king (2), * kin lng, * kyng, • kynge, s 
[A contraction of the older lonn Arinin^ 01 
kyning. A.S. cyning, cy a 1 nr/;, cyninc, cynyni. 
from cyn = a trihe, kin ; stiff, -ing ; hence lit 
= son of a tribe, i.e., elected by a tribe. 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The chief ruler, magistrate, or sovereign 
of a nation ; oue who is invested with supreme 
authority over a nation, country, or tribe ; & 
sovereign, a monarch, a prince. 

" W’bat is a king f — a tuan coudemu’d to l*ar 
The public burlben of the nation's care." 

Prior : Solomon, 111. *75. 

2. The conqueror among a set of competi- 
tors. (Scotch.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Games : 

(1) Cards : One of the court cards having on 
it a picture of a king. 

(2) Chess : The chief piece in point of rank 
iu the game of chess (q.v.). 

(3) Draughts : A crowned man In the game 
of draughts (q.v.). 

2. Script.: [1. 1,1(1)]. 

1 (1) The First and Second Books 0 / Kings : 
Old Test. Canon : Two books of the Old 
Testament, relating the history of the Hebrew 
monarchy (united ami divided) from the pro- 
clamation of Solomon, a little before the death 
of David, tutlie death of Jehoiaehim — a period 
not less Gian 431, and perhaps more than 453 
years. In Hebrew, the two Books of Kings 
were originally one volume ; the Septuagitil 
divided them, calling them the third and 
fourth of tho Kingdoms, and the Vulgate the 
third and fourth of the Kings. Next, Bom- 
berg separated the Il< brew book into two, 
after the Greek model. Tho division is 
clumsily mmle in the middle of Almzinh'a 
reign, nnd with no important break in the 
histone narrative. There are resemblances 
so considerable between the bonks of Jud n s, 
Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, aud 1 aud 2 Kings, that 
some have supposed Hu tu n continuous narra- 
tive from a single author or editor , but then* 
are Ktifllcient differences between the hooks of 
Samuel and Kings to lender it more nnibuhlo 
that they were independent works. The unity 
of style between 1 and 2 Kings proves them 
to have had the satire editor. The materials 
to which he had nercss for the composition <d 
the book M-em to have Ihcii g<<vcrnnif iiLd 
records, published histones o( individual 
kings, with memoirs of Elijah and Elisha, 
no! from a cold, otllcin! pen. but fbmi nn en- 
thusiastic friend and admirer. No- work 
CMiiteiuidates events from the pnq lo iic, in* 
the books of Citron l ies do fiom the pm stly, 
point of view. The foimer gi\c« )*ioimiieiu*u 
to tin* history of the Ten Tnlns, among w Idch 
most of tho prophets lulu red , the latter te 
Unit of the Two Tribes, among whom tho 
priests found their home. Both taught that 
the Jewish monarchy was a theocracy, with 
Jeliiiv.il) for its it al sovereign, and was pros- 
perous or otlnqwiso net ord log ns his «*ar tlily 
vicegerents can ini out or ••parted from Ids 
coinnmn ls Ke< n -tody of tho Hook* of 
Kings Is needful to the comprehension t*f tli« 

1 »ld Testament pnqdietle writings, which in 
their turn reflect great light on the historic 
narratives in Kings. Recent urelmologn-al 
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researches have afforded much confirmatory 
evidence in favour of the sacred narrative. 
It is believed that Shishak (1 Kings xiv. 25, 
2G) f So, or Sevek (2 Kings xvii. 4). Tirhakah 
(xix. and Pharaoh Nechoh (2 Kings xxiii. 
29, 30), figure on the Egyptian monuments. 
The Assyrian account of Sennacherib’s expe- 
dition against Hezekiah is on a little barrel- 
like cylinder, covered with arrow-headed 
characters, in the British Museum. Omri 
(1 Kings xvi. 16, 17, &c.) ; Jehu (2 Kings ix. 
2, Ac.), Menahem(xv. 14, Ac.). Tiglath Tileser 
(x\ 10), and Shalmaneser (xvii. 3), are also on 

the Assyrian tablets. There is a lengthened 
account of Meslia, the sheepmaster, on the 
Moabite stone (q.v.) (2 Kings iii. 4, 5). The 
Books of Kings, or narratives derived from 
them, are alluded to in many passages of the 
New Testament. 

Cf. 1 Kings iv. 21— 28. x. 5. 14—22, Ac., and Mat. vi. 
25 ; x. 1—13. and Mat xii. 42 ,* vi. 1— 3«. and Acta vii. 47 ; 
xvii. l. and James v. 17 ; xvii. s— 16. and Luke ir. 26; 
xviii. 42 — 15. jliu. 1 James v. IS; xix. 10. 14, 18. and Bom. 
Xt. 3 — 1 ; 2 Kind’s v. 1—27 and Luke iv. 27, Ac. 

(2) King of the Herrings: 

Ichthy. : Ckimeera monstrosa. [Chimera.] 
king-apple, s. [Kingapple.] 
king at-arms, s. 

Her.: One of three officers of great anti- 
quity, whose business it is to direct the 
heralds, preside at their chapters, and have 
the jurisdiction of armoury. There are three 
kings-at-arms in England, Garter, Clarencieux, 
aud Norroy. [Garter.] The first of these is 
called the principal king-at-arms, the other 
two provincial kings-at-arms ; Clarencieux 
officiating south ol the Trent, and Norroy 
north of that river. There is a Lyon king- 
at-arms for Scotland, and an Ulster king-at- 
arms for Ireland. 

king bird of paradise, s. 

Ornith . : Parculixea regin, a small species 
from New Guinea, kuown to and described by 
Linnaeus. 

king bolt, s. 

Vehicles : 

1. A vertical bolt which attaches the front 
of the body to the fore- carriage, and forms the 
axis of oscillation when the said carriage is 
turned sideways. 

2. A similar part in n railway-car which forms 
the axis of revolution of the car upon the truck 
in turning curves. 

King Charles’s spaniel, s. 

Zool. : A kind of Spaniel. Called also the 
Pug-nosed SpanieL 

king-crows, s. pi. 

Ornith.: The family Dicruridae (Drougos) 
(q.v.). The Common King-crow ( Buchanga 
atra) is found in India. It continually perse- 
cutes the crows of that country, whence the 
name of King- crow. 

* king-gcld, s. 

Old Law: A royal aid ; an escuage. [Geld, s.] 

king-killer, s. A regicide ; a murderer 
cf a king or kings. 

•• There were king-killers like LcnthnU." — J. s. 
Breieer: English Studies, p. 178. 

king mullet, s. 

Ichthy. : Upeneus maculatus, a flah in the 
■eas around Jamaica. 

king- par rake ct, s. 

Ornith.: Platycercus scapulatus , an Austra- 
lian parrakeet. It is a well-known cage-bird. 

king-penguin, s. [Penguin, I. ( 1 ).] 
king plant, $. 

Bot. : Anccctochiliis setaceus. 

king-rod, s. A tension -rod depending 
from the ridge of a roof and uniting with the 
tie-rod ; occupying the position of the king- 
post in wooden roofs. 

king-snake, s. 

Zool. : Ophibolus getulus. [Ophibolus.] 
king truss, s. [Kingpost.} 
king tyrant, s. 

Ornith. : The aame as Kingbird (q.v.), 

king vulture or king of the vul- 
tures, S. 

Omifft.. : A large vulture which receives its 
name from the alleged fact that when it is 
pleased to make its appearance on a carcase 


on which other vultures are at work, they 
meekly stop proceedings and look on without 
eating till the king-vulture has gorged itself 
to satiety. There is nothing sentimental in 
this apparent loyalty to a royal personage; 
the smaller vultures postpone satisfying the 
claims of appetite only because they are afraid 
that the larger and stronger bird would fall 
upon them if they did aaythiog else. The 
king- vulture is found in South America. The 
Spaniards of Paraguay call it. the white crow. 
Its plumage is milky-white; on its neck, which 
is naked, is blood-red skin. It is the Sarco- 
rhamph ^ Papa. [Sarcorhamphus.) 

'* king-worship, $. Excessive or extra- 
vagant reverence or loyalty to a sovereign. 
(Macaulay.) 

king’s-advoeate, s. [Advocate,] 

king’s-beneb, s. [Bench.] 
liing’s-clover, s. 

Bot. : A name for the Common Yellow Meli- 
lot (Mclilotus officinalis). [Melilotus.] 

king’s-cob, king’s-cnp, s. [Kingcup.] 

king’s-counsel, s. The same as Queen’s 

counsel, [Counsel, 5.] 

king’s -cushion, s. A seat formed by 
two persons holding each other’s hands 
crossed. 

king’s (or queen’s) English, s. The 

English language playfully regarded as under 
the direct guardianship of the sovereign. 

king’s (or queen’s) evidenee, $. 

Law : Evidence given by an accomplice in 
a crime, when other evidence is deficient, on 
condition that he himself shall go free for his 
share in the crime. 

* king’s evil, s. 

Pathol. : An old name for acrofula, which 
was believed to be cured by the royal touch. 
The practice began with Edward the Confessor, 
iu Iu51. It reached its maximum in the ultra- 
loyal days of Charles II., when it ia said that 
92,107 persons were touched. In 1712, Queen 
Anne officially intimated her intention of touch- 
ing persona afflicted ; but two years later (in 
1714). George I. discontinued the practice. 
In 1719 the office for the ceremony was ex- 
punged from the litany. Charles Edward 
touched a child for the king’s-evil at Holyrood, 
in October, 1743. I n 1775, Louis XVI. touched 
2,400 people for the disease, and, it was alleged, 
successfully. 

* king’s freeman, s. The name given to 
a person who, for some service of his own or 
of his father’s, in the army, navy, &c., had a 
peculiar statutory right to exercise a trade as 
a freeman, without entering into the corpora- 
tion of the particular trade which he exercised. 
Such a person might move from place to place 
and carry on hia trade within the bounds of 
any corporation. 

kiug’s hood, s. The reticulum or second 
stomach of an ox. 

king's-letter, $. [Brief, $.] 

king’s (or queen’s) messenger, s. 

An official employed under a secretary of state 
to carry despatches at home or abroad. 

* king’s-silver, s. Money paid to the 
king in the Court of Common Pleas for a 
license granted to a man to levy a fine of 
lands, tenements, or heriditauieuts to another 
person ; and this must have been compounded 
according to the value of the land , io the 
alienation-office, before the fine would pass. 

king’s- spear, s. 

Bot. : Asphoddus albus. 

king's (or qneen’s) stores, s. pL Naval 
or military stores. 

king's - tradesman, s. A tradesman 
holding a commission from under the privy 
seal, exempting him from paying burghal 
taxation. The right of the sovereign to ap- 
point tradesmen of this description i3 limited 
to one of each trade or occupation. (Scotch.) 

* king’s-widow, s. A widow of the 
king’s tenaot-in- chief, obliged to take oath 
in chancery that she would not marry with- 
out the king's leave. 

king’s-yellow, s. A pigment formed by 
mixing orpiineut with arsenious acid. 


* king, v.t. [Kino, s.) 

1. To furnish er supply with a king; bo 
subject to a king. 

" For. my good liege, she is bo idly king'd. 

Her sceptre ao fantastically borne." 

Shakes p . : Henry V . it 4- 

2, To make a king ; to raise to a throne. 

“Then crashing penury 
Persuades me, I was better when a king ; 

Then I am king'd again.*' 

Shakesp. : Richard I!., v. 6. 

king'-Xp pie, s. [Eng. king, and apple.) 
Hort. : A cultivated kind of apple. 

"The king apple is prefeiTred before the jenneting. ** 
— Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


kmg’-bird, s. [Eng. king, and bird.] 

Ornith. : A name given to a slirikc, the 7V 
raunws intrepidus. of the United States. U 
is above of a dark slaty ash-colour, and be- 
neath white ; the feathers of the crown are 
orange. They build in the United States, 
breeding in general twice a year, and lay- 
ing five eggs each time. Named from an 
erectile orange- coloured crest on the head, 
which has been compared to a diadem ; 
as also from the tyrannical character of 
the bird. It. is insectivorous, and is not in 
good repute with 
beekeepers, from 
the number of 
beea which it de- 
stroys. 

king' - cr&b, s. 

[Eng. king , ami 
crab. So called 
from their large 
size, some of the 
genus being as 
much as two feet 
in length.] 

1. Zool. : The 
English name of the crabs 
to the genus Limulus. They 
body commencing in front 
broad crescent-shaped cara- 
its convexity forward. Be- 
is an hexagonal portion, 
by the coalescence of the ab- 
segments, the whole termin- 
teriorly by a long spine- 
Above, the body is convex ; 
it ia concave, the feet being 
the cavity. The kiugcrabs 
only representatives of the 
sub-division of Crustacea called Xyphosura. 
Limulus polyphemus, is common on the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States. Another species is 
found iu the East Indiau seas. [Limulus.] 

2. Palcront. ; [Xiphosura]. 
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king'-craft, s. [Eng. king L and croft ] The 
art or science of governing ; royal polity. 

" Directly opposed to all tbe rules of kingcraft."— 
Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. L 

king'- cup, king's -ciip, king's'-cob, s. 

[Eng. king, and cup.} 

B >t. : Banitnculus bulbosus, and some allied 
species, 

" Pansiea.Tilies, kingcups, daisies: 

Let them live upou their praises." 

IVordsuK/rth : To the Small Celandine. 

king-dom, * kyng dom, * king dome, 

s. [A corrupt, of M. Eng. kinedom, from A.b. 
cyneddm = a kingdom, from cyne = royal ; suff. 
-dam.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The dominion or territory under the au- 
thority or rule of a king ; the domiuion of a 
king or monarch. 

“The great and rich kingdome of Granada . ’—Bacon : 
Henry I //., p. ] >6. 

2. The position or attributes of a king; 
kingly or sovereign power or authority ; su- 
preme rule or power. 

**My kingdom stands on brittle glass." 

Shakesp. : Richard //., iv. X. 

3. A region, a territory, a tract, a realm. 

"The wat'ry kingdom ia no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, li. 1. 

IL Nat. Hist. : The designation of the 
highest and moat comprehensive of the divi- 
sions into which natural objects are arranged. 
They are three in number, the Animal, the 
Vegetable, and the Mineral Kingdoms. The 
designation was introduced or received an 
impulse from Linn^us, who divided tbe Im- 
perium Nature into three Regna Naturae: 
(1) Regnum Aniinale, (2) Regnum Vegetable, 
and (3) Regnum Lapideum. 


(Stu, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
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kingdom of heaven, kingdom of 
God, s. 

Scripture & Theology : 

1. A spiritual kingdom (Luke rvif. 21 ; 
John xviii. 36) which was *'ut hand” wheo 
John the Baptist announced the approach- 
ing advent of Jesus (Matt. iii. 2), and even 
after the ministry of the latter lmd com- 
menced (Mark i. lf»). The proper preparation 
for it was repentance (ibid.). Jesus preached 
its toming (Lukeiv. 43, viii. 1, xvi. 16). After 
his miraculous power had been experiment- 
ally demonstrated and the evangelists gone 
forth, it had arrived (Matt. xii. 23; Luke x. 11). 
It was to advanee from small beginnings, like 
a seed which germinates, grows, and bears 
fruit (Mark iv. 26-32). Commeneiegon earth, 
Its full establishment was to be at the con- 
clusion of the present ago in the other world 
(Matt. xii. 24 to 50 ; Luke xiii. 23, 20, xxii. 16, 
13). Before one eould enter into the kingdom 
of Hod he must be born again (John iii. 3). The 
expression 44 kingdom of heaven” is the common 
one in Matthew, while kingdom of God is 
frequent in Mark and Luke. 

2. The laws by whieh this spiritual kingdom 
is governed ; God's dealings with his people. 
(Matt. xxii. 2-14.) 

kingf-domed, a. (Eng. kingdom ; -«£.) 
Like a kingdom ; in the condition of a king- 
dom. {Shakesp. : Trailus £ Cressida, ii. 3.) 

king^ fish, s. [Eng. king, anil Jish. } 

Ichthyology : 

1. Lampris Luna or guttatus , a beautiful fish 
of the mackerel family. The back and sides 
are of a rich green, with purple and gold re- 
flections ; the under parts yelluwish-green, a 
few white spots above and below the lateral 
line ; the tins vermilion. Rare in the British 
seas. Called also the Opab. [Llucis.) 

2. The American name for a fish called by 
Linmeus Perea albumus , then Sciicna nebu- 
losa , now Mcnticirrus nrbulosus. Called also 
the Bermuda Whiting. 

3. Cybium regale, oue of the Seomboridte. 

king-fish -er, 5. (Named from the brilliance 
of its plumage.) 

Ornithology : 

!. Sing.: The genua Alcedo (n.v.). The 
Common Kingfisher, Alcedo ispida, is blue 
above, greener on the mantle and scapulnrs, 
with beautiful rich cobalt on the back, rump, 
and upper tail coverts ; a spot iu front of the 
eye, the eye coverts and under parts are 
rufous ; the bead is bine, barred with black ; 
the wings blue, with spots of brighter cobalt 
on the coverts ; the throat and a patch on 
eaeh side of the neck are white ; the checks 
and sides of the breast are blue; the bill 
black, the feet red. The Tenmle and young 
are like tho male, but ore red at the base of 
the under inaudible. Length seven Inches. 
Koto like “ti-ti-ti.” This species belongs to 
Europe. Cenjle halnjov, the belted Kingfisher, 
is a common Turin in the Cnited States. An- 
other well known form is E. nub*, the pied 
Kingfisher of India nod Africa. The Laugh- 
ing Jackass of Australia is nu example ol n 
numerous sub- family. The Kingfisher is the 
Halcyon of undent mythologir legend. It Lores 
a hole in the ground, makes u not of fish- 
bones, and lays six or seven eggs, the whole 
process taking nhout twenty-one days. 

2. ri. : The family Aleedinldie (q.v.). 

H Tho I*i»‘d Kingfisher, Ccryle rudis , ia 
common on the Kile ond in India. 

•kin^ hood, * kyng-hed, s. [Eng. king 
(2), a. *, -Jtood, -ftend.) The atato or condition 
of being a king ; kingship. 

" For hi* kynghml 
Ho may hern both untie amt njrtlle." 

Uower: C. A., bk. vtl. 

kins' h tint er, s. [Eng. king, and Aimfer.) 

Omith. : Halcyon, a genus of Kingfishers. 
(.Siraiiiaon.) [Halcyon.] 

king'- 1- a, s. [Named after Captain Philip 
King, U.N., often employed on the const of 
Australia.) 

Pot. : The typical genus of the obsolete 
order Kloglneeiu (q.v.). It consists of arbor- 
escent rushes from South Australia. 

t king I-n -96-PO, s.jd. [Mod. Lat. kingi(a); 
lat. fem. pi. adj. suiT. -o«/k.) 

liot. ; Eudlichcr's name Tor an endogenous 
order now merged In Juncaeeii* (Rushes). 


t kirig-lcss, a. [Eng. Wii^ (2X a.; -less.] 
Without a king ; having no kieg. 

“A kinglets people for a nerveleiw ■tnte.” 

Byron; Child* Harold, L M. 

t kmg'-let, s. [Eng. king; dimin. sufT. -let.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A little kiug, a petty khig. 

M No one vr III rejfivt that the ktn-peu. or mo»t of 
them, have l*en dumlnrj to clrsr tbo 
Standard, Sept, a, 18S2. 

2. Zool. : The Golden-e rested Wren, Peg ulus 
cristntus . 

• king' -II -hood, s. [Eng. kingly; -ftood.) 
Royalty. 

king' like, a. [Eng. king, and like.] 

1. Like a king; becoming or befitting a 
king ; uohle, royal. 

’• Not to uphold the kinylik* rulo and ruyaltlo of a 
consult P, Holland: l. ii i us, p. 1,023. 

2 . Noble, magnificent. 

klhg'-lI-noSB, s. [Eng. kingly; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being kingly. 

• kingf ling, s. (Eng. king (2). s. ; dimin. 
su5l. ding; Ger. koniglein.) A little king, a 
kinglet, a petty king. 

** Enough of kinglingt, and enough of king*.” 

Churchill : Tim Candidal*. 

king ly, a. & ad v. [A.S. cynellc (a.), cynelice 
(adv.) ; Ger. kaniglich.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a king or kings ; royal. 

" It wm al»urd to bilk of leaving James merely the 
kingly name and denrivlng him of all the kingly 
power." — Macaulay : Hist. £ng., ch. x. 

2. Carried on by or under a king ; royal, 
monarchical : as, a kingly government. 

3. Befitting or becoming a king ; noble, 
magnificent, royal, regal. 

“A generous, Puiduhle. aud kingly pride." 

Hrydcn : Hind A Hunther, lit. 88 L 

B. As adv. : Like a king; as becomes a 
kiug; roynlly. 

” Jly groat mind most kingly drinks it up.” 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 144. 

king'-post, klhg'-pi©90, s. [Eng. king, and 
post or piece.] 

Arch. : The mid- 
dle post of a roof, 
standing in tho tie 
beam and rcaehing 
up to the ridge ; it 
is often formed in- 
to an octagonal co- 
lumn with capital 
and base, and amall 
struts or bases, 
which are slightly 
curved, spreading 
from it above the 
capital to some 
other timbers. Also known as crown -post, or 
joggle-post. 

kingpost roof, s. 

Arch. : A roof having but one vertical post 
Id eaeh truss. 

kihg'-Shlp, s. [Eng. king ; -ship.] The quality 
or state of being a king ; the stale, ollice, or 
dignity ol a king ; royalty ; supreme power. 

" If thin ho kingly, tle-u furowotl for me 
All kingship/ Vow per : Table Talk, 150. 

king' ston, kihg'-stono, king's stono, 

6. [Eng. fcmp, and sfone.l 

Ichthy. : A name for tho Angcl-fish (q.v.). 

King* Ston, prop, mime, (!3ec the compounds.) 

Kingston’s - metal, s. An alloy of 
copper, tin, and mercury, used for the bear- 
ings of very heavy shafts, on account of its 
great smoothness of surface, and the conse- 
quent absence or much friction. 

Kingston’s valve, s. A conical valve, 
forming the outlet of the blow-uir pipe of n 
marine engine ; it opens through the side of 
the vessel by turning a screw. 

• king'-ta-blo, e. I Eng. king, and table.] 

Arch. : A course or member, cnn>r*tnrcl to 
bo the string-course with l*all and flower orna- 
ments in the hollow moulding, usual under 
parapets. 

Icing' wopd, 9. [Eng. king nnd mood.) 

Com TTi. : A kind of wood rnuti Rmr.ll, called 
also V'iolct-wood. It Is obtained from a species 
of Triptolomii a, or, according to some, from 
Itrya ehrnmi. It Is used for turning and cabinet 
work, nnd is bcmitifully variegated with violet 
streaks. 


kin -Ic, a. IQcinic.] 

klnlo acid, s. [Qciscic-acid.] 

Iri-nlxr-ys, s. [Gr. kimu (Himo) = to move, 
and (trur) = the waist.) 

Zool. : A genus of bind tortoises. Thro* 
species Love been descried ; the best known 
is Kinyris homeana, from Dememra and 
Guadeloupe. 

kink (1), s. [Dut. & Sw., from the same root 
as Icel. kikna = to sink at the knees; keikrzs 
bent backwards ; keikja = to bend backwards * 
kengr = a crook, a bight ; Xorw. kika = to 
writhe ; keika = to bend back or aside ; kinka 
— to writhe, to twist ; kink » a twist.) 

I, Literally: 

1. Music: A twist in a catgut string from 
close laying, which, l»y uncoiling and weaken- 
ing that part of the string in which it occurs, 
frequently makes it useless for the instrument 
for which it is intended. 

2. Naut. : A sharp bend in a rope or cable 
which prevents its reeving through a block or 
n hole, or in a hose, preventing water passing 
through it, 

II. Pi g. : A crotchet, a whim, a caprice. 

" kink (2), a. [Cf. chincough.] A fit of cough- 
ing; an immoderate tit of laughter. 

kmk (1), v.i. [Kink (1), «.] To twist or run 
into kinks ; to wind into a kink. 

kink (2), v . i . [Kink (2), s .) 

L To gasp for breath, ns In coughing. (Said 
especially of a child with the hooping-cough.) 

2. To laugh immoderately. 

kin'-ka, s. [Hind.] 

Pol.: An annual herb of the Composite 
family, common iu many parts of India. Its 
seeds yield by pressure a green oil, possessing 
valuable properties, which promise to make it 
of considerable value iu the arts. 

km' It a- Jon, s. [Er. kinkajou, quincajoti, from 
carcajou, the native uame.j 

Zool. : Ccreoh ptes, a genus of Carnlvorou* 
Mammals, family I’roeiomdjc (q.v.L They 
have prehensile tabs, with which they hang 
on to trees. They have some otllnit.v to the 
liOiuurs, of which they are the partial repre- 
sentatives in the New World, where they 
occur in South America and m Mexico. The 
best-known species is Cercolej tcs o.unlii'olvulus. 
which is about a foot long, with a tail of 
eighteen inches. 

kink -haust, kink’ host, s. [Eng. kink (2), 
nnd haust (q.v.).J The hooping cough. (Pro- 
vincial.) 

kin klo, s. [Eng. kink (2) ; frequent, suit, -le.] 
A severe fit of coughing. 

kliilc'-y, a. Having kinks, literally or figura- 
tively. 

kin’ less, a. [Eng. kin; -/css.) Without kin 
or relations. 

kinless -loons, s. pi. A name given by 
the Scotch to the judges sent among them by 
Cromwell, because they distributed justice 
impartially, without being I nil lie need by family 
or party ties. 

kin nl ltin Ic, ktn-nl-Uln-nick', «. 

[Ainer. Indian. 1 A composition consisting of 
dried leaves and baik of red sumac or red 
willow, used by tlw North -American Indians 
for smoking. 

lei -no, 8. (Er.) 

1. Chern. : A kind of gum, which exudes 
from certain trees, and Is dried without artifi- 
cial heat. There are four varieties lni|»ortcd 
Into this country— viz., the East Indian or 
Malalvar Kino from Ptenwarpus marsupiam; 
Bengal or Ibi tea Klim rrem Hutea /remfo*i ; 
African or Gambia Kino from P. rrimicens ; 
and Australt hi, B d.my Hiy, or Eucalyptus 
Kino from Eucalyptus rostruta. It consists of 
durlbred angnlur fragments, rarely larger than 
a jkvi, and easily splitting Into still smaller 
pieces. In cold water they sink, jiartly dl.**- 
solving, and forming a very astringent sain- 
thin. It Is very soluble in spirits of wins, 
affording a dark-reddish, slight tv arid solu- 
tion. In its gi tiend liehavioiir kino closely 
resembles catechu, and yields by simitar treat- 
ment I tin samu producU. It Is adminisU'red 
In medicine #8 an astringent. 

2. Phar.: The Inspissated Julca uf various 
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plants. [1.] It is brought to this country in 
small angular pieces, constituting broken red- 
dish-black tears, ruby-red at the edges, shining 
and brittle, in powder a dark-red. Compound 
powder of kino and tincture of kino are 
powerful astringents. It is given in pyrosis 
and diarrhoea, and as a gargle in relaxed 
throat; sometimes also it is chewed. ( Garrod .) 

kin'-o in, s. [Eng., Ac. kino ; -in.] 

Chan. : C 14 H 12 0 6 . A reddish crystalline 
body obtained by boiling Malabar kino with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and shaking up the 
filtrate with ether. It is slightly soluble in 
cold water, but very soluble in hot water and 
in alcohol. Its solutions may be evaporated 
without alteration, but they decompose on 
long exposure to the air. 

kl nol 6 gy, s. [Gr. Kiveui(kineo ) = to move, 
and Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.] A name 
given to that branch of physics which treats 
of the laws of motion. 

Ill none', s. [Quinone.] 

ki-no-stcr non, s. [Gr. itipew ( kineo) = to 
aet in motion, to move, and tnigvov (sternon) 
= the breast. ] 

Zoo?. ; A genus of Emydes (River and Marsh 
Tortoises). Kinotkrnon pennsylvanicum is the 
Pennsylvanian Terrapin. [Terrapin.] 

kl-nov’ le, a. [Quinovic.] 

kinovie-aeid, s. [Quinovic-acid.] 

• kin -red, * kin-rede, s. [Kindred.] 

* kin'- ric, $. [Eng. king; suff. -rtc= dominion ; 
as in bishopric, Ac.] A kingdom. 

kin^ -folk ( l ailent), s. [Eng. kin, and folk.) 
Relations, kin, persons of the same family. 

liin' ship, t. Relationship, consanguioity ; 
the atate of being of the same kin. 

kins’- man, s. [Eng. kin, and man.] A man 
of the same race or family ; a relation by blood. 

"All hl« kintmm, all his friends, were arrayed round 
It."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

Wn^'-wom an, $. [Eng. kin, and woman .] 
A woman of the same race or family ; a female 
relation. 

“ His kinncoman was, though not restored In blood, 
yet put in a capacity to succeed to the crown."— 
Burnet : Hitt. Reform (an. 1S3<). 

kin tal, s. [Quintal.] 

kint-ledge, s . [Kentledge.] 

kin-tra, s. [Country.] Country. (Scotch.) 

"Though he was born to Hufra wark." 

Burnt : Elegy. 

kin'-zig ite, s. [From the Kinzig inSchwarz- 
wald, where it occurs.] 

Petrol. : A rock consisting of manganese- 
garnet, magnesian-mica, and oligoclase, often 
with some iolite and fibrolite. It occurs at 
Wittichen, at the Kinzig. ( Rutley .) 

Ui-osk, s. [Turk.] A kind of open pavilion or 
summer-house, constructed of wood, straw, 
Ac., and supported on pillars, surrounded by 
a balustrade. They are used in gardens, 
parks, Ac., and in Paris and other continental 
cities aa depots for the sale of papers. 

"She now went slowly to that small Jrioafc." 

Moore : »i/ed Prophet of Khorassan. 

ki’-o tome, s. [Gr. (fcion) = a column, 
and 7«^rw (temnd) — to cut.] 

Surg. : A knife for cutting membrane ; es- 
pecially certain pseudo-membraneous bands in 
the rectum and bladder ; it was introduced by 
the celebrated French surgeon Desault. 

kip (I), *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Tannin#: leather of yearlings or small 
cattle. A grade between calf and cowhide. 

kip (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A house of 
ill-fame. 

Sipe, s. [A.S. cepan = to catch, to ketfp.] An 
osier basket used for catching fish. 

klp'-page (age as lg), z. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A violent passion ; disorder, confusion. 

" He was in a unco kippage when we sent him a hook 
Instead of uick .sticks. Scott : Antiquary, ch. xv. 

kip'- per, s. [Dnt. kipper = to hatch, to spawn.] 

I. A salmon directly after the spawning 
season, when it is unfit to be eaten; mure 
especially a male salmon at this season. 


2. A salmon or herring split opeD, salted, 
and smoke-dried. 

•• I'll never master him without the light — and a 
braver kipper, could I hut laud him— never relsted 
ahtme a pair o‘ decks." — Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. 
xxvi. 

* kipper-time, s. 

Eng. Law : The period between the 3rd ana 
1 2th of May, during which fishing for salmon 
was forbidden in the Thames between Graves- 
end and Henlwy-OD -Thames. 

kip -per, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Amorous, 
sprightly, gay, light-hearted, 
kipper-nut, s. The pig-nut or earth-nut. 

kip r -per, v.L [Kipper, s.] To cure and pre- 
serve, as salmon or herrings, by splitting them 
open, salting, and amoke-drying them. 

kip' skin, s. [Eng. kip, and skin.) 

Tanning : The same as Kip (1), (q.v.). 

kirb, s. [Curb.] 

kirk roof, s. [Curb-roof.] 

kir i-a-ehu'-na, s . [Ceylonese.] 

Pit.: The Cow plant of CeyloD, Gymnema 
lactiferum . [Gymnema.] 

kirk, kirke, s. | Icel. kirgja; Dan. kirke; 
Sw. kyrka, all from A.S. cirice , circe — a 
church (q.v.).] 

1, A church. 

"To kirk he on the Sabbath-day 
Weut hand in hand with her.'* 

Wordsworth : The Blind Highland Boy. 

2. The Established Church of Scotland. 

"The violent men among them were ever pressing 
the purging the kirk."— Burnet ; Hist. Own Time , bk. £ 

kirk session, s. 

Presbyterianism: A “ court '* in the Esta- 
blished and other Presbyterian Churches. It 
consists of the minister and elders, and has 
charge of the spiritual affairs in the parish or 
congregation. 

kirk, v.t. [Kirk, s.] To church. (Scotch.) 

* kirke d, a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. A.S. cerran 
= to turn.] Crooked, bent. 

" His eyes red sparkling aa the fire glow, 

His nose frouuced full k irked stood." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

* kirk -man, *kirke-man, s. [Eng. kirk, 
and man.) One belonging to the church ; a 
minister. 

"Let neither your governor nor your kirkeman 
feede you forth with fayre wordes.”— Holinthed : 
Descript Eng., bk. 11., ch. xviiL 

kirn, v.t. [Kirn, s.] To churn. (Scotch.) 

kirn, s. [Icel. fcirna.) 

1. A churn (q.v.). 

2. The feast of harvest-home, so called 
because a chnrnful of cream formed an impor- 
tant part of the entertainment. 

“ His rustic kirn's loud revelry.* 

Scott : Marmion , iv. (lntrod.) 

kirsQh-was'-ser (w as v), s. [Ger., from 
kirsche = cherry (Lat. cerosus), and wasser = 
water.] An alcoholic liquor distilled from the 
fermented juice of the black cherry. 


To 


kirs’-en, kirs'-ten, v.t. [Christen.] 
christen, to baptize. 

(Scotch.) 

“The four-gill chap, vs'h 
gar him latter, 

And fcirsen him wl* 
reekin' water." 

Burnt : Epistle to 
J. Lapraik. 

* k i r'- some, a. 

[Chrisosl] Christian, 
baptized. 

kirs'-ten-ing, kirs- 
ning, s. [Christen- 
ings] 

kir -tie, * kir' -tel, 

* kur - tel, * kir - 
telle, s. [A.S. cyr- 
tel; cogn. with IceL 
kyrtill; Dan. kiortel=* 
a tunic, a gown ; Sw. 
kjortcl = a petticoat. 

According to Skeatadimin. from skirt (q.v.).] 
I. A sort of upper garment ; a gown ; a 
petticoat ; a short jacket. 

" Wearing her Norman oap, and her kirtle of blue, and 
the ear-rings." Longfellow : Evangeline, i. L 

% A quantity of flax, about 100 lbs. 



kir'- tie, v.t . [Kirtle, s.) 

1. To dresa in a kirtle. 

'* Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunced the kirtle d 

tdan?’ Byron ' Child e Harold, ii. 7L 

2. To give the appearance of a kirtle to ; to 
tuck up. 

kir'-tled (tied as told), a. (Eng. kirtl(e); 
-cd . J Dressed in or wearing a kirtle. 

kir'-wan lte, s. [Named by Thomson after 
Kirwab, the mineralogist; suff. -ife (J/in.).] 

Min. : A soft, fibrous, green mineral, 
occurring in the basalt of Antrim, Ireland. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
protoxide of iron and lime. 

kis^h'- tim -lte, s. [Named by Korovaeff 
after its locality, Kischtim, Urals, Russia.] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, with greasy 
lustre and dark-brownish-yellow colour; thin 
fragments, translucent. Compos. : a flno- 
carbonate of lanthanum and cerium. Found 
sparsely in the gold washings of the Borsovka 
river, Kischtim. 

kish (I), s. [Ger. kies, kiss = gravel, pyrites.] 

Smelting: 

1. A carburet of iron which, when cold, 
appears in bright shining scales, but which 
is in the liquid form in the iron-smelting 
furnace, where, owing to its levity, it floats 
upon the surface. It possesses most of the 
properties of graphite, but contains leas 
carboD. 

2. The impurities which float on the surface 
of molteD lead in a furnace. 

kish (2), s . [Gael, cets.] A fish-basket. 

*kis'-met, s. [Pers. kusmut.) An Eastern 
name for fate or destiny. 

kiss, * klsse, * kysse, * cusse, v.t. A i. 
[A.S. cyssa n \ Ger. kussen; Dan. kysser ; Sw. 
kyssa.) [Kiss, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To express affection for by saluting 
with the lips ; to salute with a kiss ; to carts* 
by joiDing lips. 

"He took 

The bride about the neck, and kist her lips.* 

Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, 11L 2. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To treat with fondDess or affection ; to 
delight in. 

“The hearta of prince* kiss obedience." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., til L 

2. To touch gently ; to meet. 

" In BUch a night a* tbi*. 

When the eweet wind did gently Arui the trees." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

3. To reach to ; to touch. 

" The tower* kiued the cloud*.' 

Shakesp. : Pericles, L 4 . 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To join lipa in affectiou or respect; 
to salute or caress with kisses. 

*• Courtaled when you have and kissed." 

< Shake tp. : Tempett, 1. 2. 

* 2. Fig . : To touch, to meet, to come in 
contact. 

" Like fire and powder, which, a* they kits. comiMue." 

Shakesp. : Romeo k Juliet, il. «. 

% (1) To kiss the dust ; To die ; to be slain. 

(2) To kiss the ground or earth : To bow down 
in token of submission or repentance. 

"They kneel, they kiss the earth." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. L 

(3) To kiss hands : To kiss the hand of the 
sovereign on being appointed to and accepting 
high office. 

" Kneel*, kisses hands, and shine* again In place." 

Cowper : Retirement, 4601 

(4) To kiss the rod: To aubmit tamely to 
punishment. 

kiss, *eus, *kisse, *kus, # kusse, s. 

[A.S. cos; cogn. with Ger. kuss; Dut. kus; 
Icel. koss; Dan. kys ; Sw. kyss ; M. H. Ger. 
kus. ] 

1. A salutation given by the lips iu token 
of affection. 

" Last with a *u* he took a long farewelL" 

Dr gden ; Ovid ; Metamorphose t xiL 

2. A confection made of the whites of eggs, 
powdered sugar, and currant jelly, mixed aDd 
baked in an oven. 

* kiss'- a - ble, a. [Eng. kiss ; -able.) De» 
serving to be kissed ; that may be kissed. 

'• i never saw him look sterner and le«* kissable."— 

Lyttan • The Caxtoru, pt. xil, ch. v. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, ker, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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•kiss- CO', 5. [Eng. kiss; *<r.J A person 
kissed. 

"This Ilebe Mr. Gordon preeted with* loving kUs, 
which tbe kUire reacnted.”— Lytton : Pelham, ch. L. 

klss-cr, s. I Eng. kiss ; -er.] One who kisses. 

" Are yon not b« tlmt Is * kutcr of men J * 

Beaum. A Piet.: Marital Maid. IL L 

kiss Ing, jyr. par., a. A s. (Kiss, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of saluting with a 
kiss ; a kiss. 

•'After so urn uy bow lues. crossing's, and A Utinffi of 
tbe ftU.tr.’— Burnet : HU l. Reform, (an. 164S). 

* kissing comfits, s. pi. 

1. Onl. Lang. : Sugar-plums perfumed to 
make the breath sweet. 

2. Bot. : Tbe roots of Eryngium marUimum, 
candied. The plant is deemed an aphrodisiac. 
They are the kissing comfits of Shakespeare. 
IKllYNOO-nOOT.] 

kissing crust, s. That portion of the 
upper crust of a loaf which touches another. 

** These baked him kiuingcrutts, mid those 
Brought him small beer. 1 ' Kitty: Cookery. 

kiss miss, [Pers.] 

Bot., tfc. : A small variety of grape, from 
which Shiraz wine is made. 

* kiss -wor thy, a. {Eng. kiss, and werthy.] 
Deserving of*being kissed. 

“Thy most kitsvoorthy face.* 

Sir P. Sidney : Sonnet t : Lore. 

lust, s. [Chest.] 

kist, . ‘[ilind. qist.] In the East Indies an 
instalment of a rent, tax, Ac. 

kist vacn, s. [Cistvaen.J 

* kit (1), v.t. [Cut, v.) 

•kit (2). v.t. (Kit (2), s.] To place or put in 
a tub or other vessel. 

"The fish U brought ashore again to the coopera 
offices. l«)sled, pickled, and kitted. '— Pennant : The 
Common Salmon. 

kit (1), s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a contr. 
of A.S. cytere — a gittern ; Lat. cifAara.] A 
small violin, about sixteen inches long, played 
with a bow of nearly the same length, used 
by dancing-masters because of its convenience 
for carrying from place to place. 

" Tia kept In s ciue fitted to it. almost llkea dancing 
master s Ormo : Muweum. 

kit (2), • kitte, * kyt, i. [O. Dut. kitte = a 
tnb; Dut. kit = a wooden can.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. A large bottle. 

2. A vessel of various kinds ; a milk-pall, 
a tub. 

*'In pulls. klU, tllsbcs. basins, rdnbotikes. bowls. 
Tbclr scorched bosoms merrily they bast©,” 

Drayton: Motet. Hit Birth A Mir or let. 

3. That which contains the necessaries, 
tools, Ac., of a tradesman ; hence, generally, 
an outfit : as, a soldier’s kit. 

4. Used contemptuously with the adjective 
whole for the entire lot or set : aa, the whale 
kit of them. 

5. A cement for stuffing canvas to place over 
the vents of carcasses to keep out the damp. 

6. A flariug-bottomed tub for fish and butter. 
II. I’hotog. : Also known aa inside frame. A 

thin, fiat, rectangular frame of wood which 
fits within a plate-holder for the purpose of 
enabling the latter to carry a sensitized plate 
smaller than that for which it was originally 
designed. There may be many of these for 
one holder, and they often fit one within tho 
other, forming a nest. The inside coiners, aa 
is the case in tho plate-holder itself, are pro- 
vided with glass or bard rubber angie-piecea, 
upon which tbe plate rests to prevent con- 
tact between the wood and the nitrate of 
silver solution adhering to the wet plate, 
which would cause stains upon the negative. 

kit (3), 5. [Cat, Kitten.] A kitten. 

kit oat, s . Tho eastern counties name 
for tip-cat (q.v.). 

Kit-cat roll: 

Agric. : A kind of roller for land, in form 
anmewhat resembling a double cone, being 
thickest in the middle and tapering towards 
both ends. 

kit ni b6l-I a, *. [Named after l»r. Paul 
Kitaibc), professor of botany at IVath.] 


Bot. : A g«nus of Malvaceae, Kitaibelia viti* 
folia is a tall malvaeeoits plant with vine like 
leaves and white llowera. It is used in Hun- 
gary as a vulnerary. 

kit A r , 5 . [Guitar.] 

kit -cat, kit-kat, a. [See def.] A term 
used to designate a canvas used for portraits 
of a peculiar size ; viz., 2b or 20 by 36 inches. 
The name originated from the circumstance 
of that size being adopted by bir Godfrey 
Kneller for tho portraits he painted of the 
Kitc.it Club, an association of eminent politi- 
cal and literary characters, who took their 
name from one Kit (Christopher) Cat, who 
supplied them with the mutton pies which 
formed their staple dish. 

" Still, all that is flue In it might have beeu secured 
on a kitcat canvas."— Athon<fum, March l, iSnl 

kitcat likeness, ». A portrait painted 
on the size of canvas described under kitcat 
(q.v.); a portrait about half length in which 
the hands are shown. 

klt9h' - en, * kech ene, * kich - ene, 

* kych-cne, * kitch-in, * kuch ene, 

* ltych yne, s. & a. [A.S. cicen (for cycen), 
from Lat. coquina — & kitchen, from coquo = 
to cook ; Ital. ciicimz.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

L The room in a house where the food is 
cooked ; a cooking-room ; a.room appropriated 
to cookery. 

“Cool vra# hi* kitchen, though hie braiue were hot" 
Dryden : Absalom A Achilophel, L 62L 

t 2. A utensil used fur cooking meat. 

3. Anything eaten with bread as a relish : 
as meat, butter, eggs, fish, cheese, Ac. 
(ScoftA.) 

II. Saut. : The galley, the caboose. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to or used in a 
kitchen. 

* klt9h'-cn, * kitch-in, v.t. [Kitchen, s .] 

1. To regale or feed in a kitchen. 

" A fat friend nt your imuter's house 
That kilchin'd mo for you to-day at dinner ” 

Shake tp. : Comedy of Err or t, v. 1. 

2. To serve as kitchen to ; to give relish to ; 
to render palatable. (Scofc/i.) 

kitchen-fare, s. The fare or food of 
servants. 

* kitchen gain, s. Kitchen-stuff*. 

kitchen garden, 5. A garden in which 
vegetables are cultivated for the table. 

" The product of kilchcn-gardene in *11 sorts of herb#, 
anil ails, ]i]huU, aud legumes .'* — Sir II*. Temple: 0/ 
Gardening. 

* kitchen latin, s. Inferior Latin. 

* kitchen - Ice, «. Dirty soap-suds. 
(Ford.) 

kitchcnmald, *. A female servant 
whose business it ia to assist a cook, and 
clean the utenailsof a kitchen. 

kitchcn-middens, s. pi 

Archaol: Kjokkenmoddinger, refuse-heaps, 
or shell-monnds — the names given to what 
were formerly considered to be raised beaches 
on tho coast of Denmark, hut which arc now 
prnved t<> have been deposited by early man. 
It was fi rat observed by Prof. Steenstrup that, 
in these supposed beaehea, the sheila belonged 
entirely to full-grown or nearly full-grown in- 
dividuals ; that they consisted of four species 
— tho oyster, tho cockle, the mussel, and the 
periwinkle— whi eh do not live together, nor 
require the same conditions, and would not 
therefore ho found together alone in a natural 
deposit ; and, thirdly, that the stratum con- 
tained scarcely any gravel, hut consisted 
almost entirely of shells. The discovery of 
tlmt Implements and of bones bearing the 
murks of knives made it evident that theso 
beds were the sites of ancient villages, the 
population of which lived principally on sltdl- 
tisli, but partly on the produce of tho chase. 
A committee was formed, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Steen strop, Korch hummer, and Wor- 
hiiae, who examined a large number of theso 
deposits, collected many thousand specimens, 
now In the Museum of Northern Antiquities 
at Copenhagen, and embodied the result of 
their labours In six reports to the Danish 
Academy of Sciences. Sir John Luhltnek ob- 
tained trom a kitdien-middrn nt Haveloe In 
l.s< 1 1 "about a hundred fragments of bone, 
many rude Hakes, slingstoiies, and Hint frag- 


ments. together with nine rude axes of the 
ordinary shell-mound tyi*.- and ho was even 
more successful in his visit to the Middm at 
Medgaard in 1863. KiP hen-mid' tens arc by 
no means limited to Denmark. They exist «>n 
the shores of the Moray Frith, at St. Valery, 
close to the mouth of the iSnimne; in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, in Australia ( Pinkerton : 
Trai'cls , ii. 473), in Tierra del Fuego (Uancin: 
Journal, p. 234), in the Malay Peninsula 
( Fthnol . Soc. 7nirts. (n. s.), ii. IP.*), and in 
North (iryman: American S'tt turn list. vol. ii.. 
Nos. S, 9, 11) and South America (Brett: Indian 
Tribes). ( Lubbock : P re -historic l imes, eh. vii.) 

The following is a list of the remains of 
vertebrata discovered in the shell-mounds : — 
Fi*he*.— Htrrilip. dab, iturw. eel. 

Birds — CftiH-rcftilztc, ©cvcral »|>edc* of ducks and 
the wild swan, and the ^n-at auk. now extinct 
.Mammals.— Stag, ruederr. w ild War these threelonn. 
lug 'it jier cent nf tho whole; unis. dog. fox. voll, 
mtiricn, otter, seal Wftter.rat, U-avcr, lynx, 

wild cat litxlgehog, bear, and mouse. 

With regard to the time when these kitchen- 
middens were formed, bir John Lubbock (loc. 
cit.) says : "On the whole, the evidence ap- 
pears to show that the Danish shell- mounds 
represent a definite period in the history of 
that country, and are prol>ab]y refcrrible to 
the early part of the Neolithic Stone Age, 
when the art of polishing flint implements 
was known, but before it had reached its 
greatest development.” 

‘ kitchen physic, $. Nourishing diet, 
for an invuiid. 

kitchen range, s . A kitchen grate with 
oven, boiler, &c., attached for cooking. 

kitchen-stuff, s. Fat, dripping, Ac,, 
collected from roasted meat, dripping-paaa, 
Ac. 

" A thrifty wench acrai-cn kitchetiatufl. ~ Donne. 

kitchen -wench, s. A kitchen-maid, 
(q.v.). 

"Laura to It la Indy was but a kitchen-wench : marry, 
she hiul a letter love to berhyme her." — Shake* p. : 
Romeo A Juliet, ii. 4. 

kitchen worlc, s. Cookery ; the work 
connected with a kitchen or cookery. 

kit 9 h en er, s. [Eng. kitchen; <r. ) 

* 1. A cook. 

2. A kitchen range. 

* kit 9 h en 1st, s. [Eng. kitchen ; -fstj « 

cook. 

kite (1), * kyte, *. [A.S. cyta.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In tlio saino sense as 11. 1, 

"The kite. who. by * light turning of his train, 
moves his >»ody which way he j-lcasca / — Ray . On the 
Creation, pt. L 

2. A name of reproach, denoting raj>aeity. 

“Detested kite f thou llest." Sh*\ketp. Lear, i. 4. 

3. An artificial bird or light frame covered 
with ]»aper or doth, and flown at the end of a 
string. 

" He wilt madly bum, or ohltillshh’ make paper 
kites ot hi* derd *." — Goremmeut of Che Tongue. 

4. Fictitious commercial paper or accom- 
modation bills ; used especially in the phrase. 
To Jly a kite (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Ornif/iofopy; 

(1) .Sin^.:Milvus,ngennsof Aquninfc(Fjigle8) 
The Common Kite is Milvus fefinus. It may 
be known on the wing by Its forked tall. 
Above it la rufous ; below, rufous-brown, with 
a narrow atreuk of blackish-brown down tbe 
feathers tho quills are black ; the tail crossed 
with seven or eight black lwirs. length aUnit 
two feet. It feeds on oll’al, also on tnolcM. 
frogs, mice, Ac. It builds n nest of sticks nna 
roeks in a large tree, adding bones, mgs, Ac. 
Once it was common near London, now It ia 
found chiefly In Wales and Scotland, ami Is 
rare even there. 

■{ The Swallow-tailed Kite Is Klanaides fur* 
onfus, an American bird, and the F.umi>cau 
Honey-kite l'ernis apivorus. (Pkiinih.) 

(2) PI. : SwalnsiMi’s name for hlsCymlndlme, 
a snb f.onUy of Fnleoiildu . lie places tbe 
genus Milvus in lUitcnniniv. 

2. Sant : line of the unusual sails abov« 
the royal ; sky-sails, moon-rakers, Ac. 

•J (1) Electrical kite : [Ki,i*itiih*-kit»’]. 

(2) To fly n kite ; 

Commnrial slang: To k<*«‘p one’s crivlit up 
by atcuinniodation bills. 


boll, b6y; p< 5 Tit, JffvVl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9I1I11, bench; go, feem; thin, ^hls ; stn, 09; expect, Xonoption, o^lst. ph f. 
-clan, -tlnn » shnn. -tlon, -slon - shun: -^lon, -?lon = zliun. -oious, -tloux, -slotis ehiis. -blc. -dlo. Ac. bok dpi. 
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kite-eagle, s. 

Omitn. : JSeopus.malaycnsis , an aquiline bird 
found in the Himalayas and and other wooded 
regions of India, and more sparingly in the 
Malay peninsula. 

kite-flier, s. 

Commercial slang : One who raises money or 
sustains his credit by the use of accommoda- 
tion hi Lis, 

kite-flying, s. 

Commercial slang: The act or practice of 
raising money or sustaining one’s credit by 
the use of accommodation bills. 

kite-shaped, a. 

Archceol. : (For def. see extract). 

** We find the kite-shaped shield represented in the 
Bayenx tapestry ; a curious example of It is engraved 
on a candlestick of the twelfth century, non m the 
collection at Goodrich Court : and a atiU more conclu- 
sive instance Is the remarkable group of warriors, each 
with nasal, spear, and kite-shaped shield, sculptured 
on the lintel of Fordingtou Church, Dorchester, arc. 
1120. Sir 9. R. Meyrick conjectures that the Normajis 
derived this shield from Sicily ITiZaon.* Prehis- 
toric Annals, ii. 349 

Sport : The term has also been applied lately 
to ovoid race-tracks 

kite (2), kyte, s. [A.S. cvridh; Teel, kvidr ; 
Sw. gved; Gotli, kwithus — the womh.] The 
belly. ( North of England <£ Scotland.) 

* kite, v.i. [Kite (1), s.] To raise money or 
to sustain one's credit by the use of accommo- 
dation bills. 

kite -foot, 5. [Eng. kite, and foot.') A sort of 
tobacco' so named from its resemblance in 
colour to a kite’s foot 

* kites -foot, s. [Eng. kite's, and foot.] An 
unidentified plant mentioned by Ainsworth. 


* kit’ -ten -hood, s. [Eng. kitten; -hood.] 
The state or tinie of being a kitten. 

* klt-ten-ish, a. [Eng. kitten; -ish.] Kit- 
ten-like, playful. 

"Such a kittenish disposition.”— Richarxlson : Sir C. 
Grandison , iv. 115. 

kit'-tl-wake, s. [Named from its cry at 
breeding-time.] 

Omith. : A gull, Larus tridactylus, ao called 
because the fourth toe ia only a small tubercle 
without any projecting horny nail or claw. 
Length, Id| inches ; head, neck, and under- 
surface white ; back and wings, French gray ; 
legs short and dusky ; toes and interdigital 
membranes dusky. Found in the highest 
latitudes, and as far south as Tripoli. Com- 
mon on the coasts of England and Scotland. 
(Yarrell.) 

kit tle (1), * kyt-ell, v.t. [Xorw. kjetla = 
to kittle ; kjctlmg = a kitling, a kitten.] To 
bring forth young, as a cat ; to kitten. 

kit-tle (2), v.t. [A.S. citdia a; Dnt. kittelen ; 
Teel, kitla; Ger. kitzeln.] To tickle; to ex- 
cite a pleasant sensation in. 

kit-tle, a. [Kittle (2), v.] Hazardous, de- 
ceptive, perilous, ticklish ; not to be trusted. 

"I maun ride to get to Liddel or It be dark, for your 
Waste has hut a kittle character. " — Scott ; Guy Ban- 
nering , ch. xxii. 

kit'-tlmg, s. [Kitling.] 

kit -tllsh, a, [Eng. kitll(e) (2\ v. ; -ish.] 
Ticklish. 

klt'-tly, n. [Eng. kittl(e) (2), v. ; - ly .] Tick- 
lish, susceptible, sensitive. (Scotch..) 

kit ty-sol', s. [Sp. (/infasoZ.] The Chinese 
paper parasol. 


kith, 5. [A.S. cudhdhe, kiththe, from cydhdhe 
= native land ; cydh = kin, from cudh , pa. 
par. of curnian ~ to know.] Acquaintances, 
friends, relations, kin. 

•• It was a sair vex and grief to a* her kith and kin." 

—Scow ; Guy Bannering, ch. xx.wl 

kith-a-ra, s. [Cithaha.] 

* kithe, ' kythe, r.f. & i. [A.S. etWJi=known, 
pa. jiar. of cunnan = to know.] [Km (3), v.] 

A, Traits. : To make known ; to show, to 
discover. 

" Gen til herte kitheth gentillesse ” 

Chaucer: C. T., 10, 707. 

B. Intrans. : To become known. 

* kit ish, * kyt -ish, a. [Eng. kite (3), a. ; 
-ish.] Resembling a kite ; pertaioiiig to :t kite ; 
like a kite. 

" AH your maners more agree 
Unto the kg fish klnde." 

Turbervde : Woman tohir Louere. 

* kit - ling, * kit' - tlrng, 5 . [Eng kit (3) ; 
sutf. ding; Teel, ketlingr ; Xorw. kjetlina = a 
kitten.] A young animal ; especially, a young 
cat, a kitten. ( Holland : Plinie, bk, xxix., ch. iv.) 

kit" -lish, a. [K iTTLisH. ] 
kit mut -gar, s. [Khitmucar.] 

kit-ta-gm'-cla, s. [Gr. «iYra (kitta ), for 
icto-tra ( kissa ) = a chattering, greedy bird, like 
the jay, and <a'y*:Aos (kingklos)= a kind of wag- 
tail or water ousel.] 

Omith. : A genus of Sylvidae, sub-family 
Erythacime (Robins). Kittacincla macroura is 
the Indian Nightingale (q.v.). 


kive, s . [Keeve.J 

kiv -er, v.t. [Cover, v.] To cover. 

'* It will be but a muckle through -«Une laid down 
to Airer the gowd.“— Scott; Antiquary, ch. xxv. 

ki-wi, ki wi ki -wi, s. [From the cry of 

these birds.] 

Omith. : The New Zealand name for birds of 
the genus Apteryx (q.v.). 

kj-er ulf ine (j as i), $. [Named by Von 
Kobell after the Norwegian mineralogist, 
Kjerulf; suff. -in« (J/in.).] 

Min : Regarded by Von Kobell as a distinct 
species, diflering from Wagnerite in containing 
a large amount of fluorine and a small per- 
centage of lime. Later investigations have 
shown, however, that these deferences are 
due to alteration, and that the mineral is 
identical with Wagnerite (q.v.). 

klap -reth-ine, klap roth ite (h silent), 
s. [Named by Beudant after the mineralogist 
Klaproth ; suff. -ine, -ite(Miny) 

Mineralogy : 

1. The same as Lazulite (q.v.). 

2. The same as Klaprotholite (q.v.). 

klap-rdth -6 lite ( h silent), s. [An alteration 
suggested by Bruch, from the Klaprothite of 
Petersen and Saudberger, this name having 
been already giveu to Lazulite by Beudant. 
Named after Klaproth, the mineralogist.] 

3ft tl. : A sulphide of bismuth and copper, 
related to Wittiehenite (q.v.). Distinguished 
by its distinct cleavage, and larger proportion 
of bismuth. Occurs at many places in Baden. 


* kitte, pret. of v. [Cut, v.) 
kit- tel, r.f. [Kittle.] 


kit ten, * kit-oun, * kyt-on, s. [A dimin. 
from oaf (q.v.).] A young cat ; the young of 
the cat. 


** The kitten too was comical. 

She play’d so oddly with her tail." 

Whitehead : Variety. 

kitten moth, s. 

Entom. : A small species of Cerura, a genus 
of moths, family Notodontidae. They are akin 
to, but smaller than the Puss-moth, Ccrura 
vinitla, whence the English names. 


kit -ten, v . i . & t. [Kitten, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To bring forth yonng, as a cat. 

B. Trans. : To bring forth kittens. 

•• We took a kitting that had been kittened the d.xv 
before, and put it into a very trnaU receiver."— Houle'- 
War**, ilL SCO. 


kleen'-boc, s. [Dut. = little blue goat.] 

Zool. : Antilope perpusilla, a pigmy antelope 
found at the Cape of Good Hope. It ia ahout 
a foot high at the shoulder, with small erect 
black horns, somewhat approaching atthe tips. 

klep-to-ma' nl-a, s. [Gr. kAcVtcu (klepto) =. 
to steal, and pavia (mania) = madness, mania. ] 
Pathol. : A species of moral insanity, dis- 
playing itself in an irresistible desire or pro- 
pensity to steal 

klep-to-ma m-ac,s. [Kleptomania.] One 
who suffers from kleptomania. 

klick, r.i. [Click, v.£.] 

klick, klick'-ing, s. [Click, j. 

klick’-et, s. [Clicket.] 

Fort. : A gate a palisade for the passage 
of a sallying party. 


kli-no-crog -ite, s. [Named by Sandberger, 
from Gr. Khivuj (klino) — to incline, and Kpo*o< 
(krokos) = saffron.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in minute crys- 
tals of a deep saffron-yellow colour. Probably 
monoclinic in crystallization. Compos. : a 
hydrated snlphate of alumina, sesquioxide ol 
iron, soda, and potash. Formed by the de- 
composition of pyrites in basalt-tuff, neai 
Bischofsheim. 

kli-nom -e-ter, s. [Clinometer.] 

kli-no-phas'-ite, s. [G. kAiVuj ( klino. ) = to In 
cline, and <f)ai<fs ( phaios ) = dusky.] 

Min. : A blackish-greeu mineral, prohablj 
clinic in crystallization ; crystals microscopic ; 
sp. gr. 2,f*79 ; lustre \itreous, transluceut to 
opaque, taste astringent. Compos. : a hy- 
drated sulphate of iron, alumina, potash, and 
soda. Occurs near Bishofsheim. 

kli -6, s. [Clio.] 

klip' das, s. [Dut. = cliff-badger.] 

Zool. ; Hyrax capensis, the Cape Coney, 
[Hyrax.] 

klip - spring - er, klipp' spring - er, s. 

[Dut. = cl iff- springer.] 

Zool. : Orcotragus saltator, an olive-coloured 
antelope of heavy’ build allied to theSteinbok. 
It is scarcely two feet high, its horns about 
four inches long, curving a little forward. 
Ouce common, but now much rarer at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Like the chamois ol 
Europe, it inhabits inaccessible, rocky heights. 

klip'-steln-Ite, 5 . [Named by Kobell after 
Professor Von Klipstein ; suff. -ite (Min).) 

Min. : An amorphous compact mineral with 
dull lustre ; colour, dark-brown to black, 
streak, reddish-brown, opaque. Compos, a 
hydrated silicate of maoganese and iron, and 
ia probably only impure rhodouite (q.v.). 

kloof; s. [Dut. = a gap.] A ravine, a gully 
(South Africa.) 

v klo pe-ma m-a, *. [Gr. /cAotitj (klope) = 
theft, and pavia (mania) — madness.] The 
same as Kleptomania (q.v. ). 

* klos -ter, s. [Ger.] A cloister. 

“ Bells that from the neighbouring kloster. 

Rang for the Nati\ itj.” 

Longfellow ; ,V ormau Baron. 

K, M. G. An abbreviation for Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Initial k is always silent before n, 

* knab, r.f. [Dut. knapprn.] [Knap.] 

1. To bite, to gnaw. 

’* I had much mtber lie croste, without 

fear, in my own hole, than be mistress of the world 
with cares."— L' Estrange: Fable*. 

2. To catch, to seize. [Nab.] 

"'knab -ble, v.i. [A freq. from knab (q.v.).] 
To bite, to nibble. 

“ Horses will knabble at wall* and rata gnaw iron."— 
Browne. 

knack, * knakke, s. [Of imitative origin : 
Gael, rnac = a crack, a eras!) ; cnac = to crack, 
to crash ; Ir. cnag = a noise, a crack ; cnagaim 
= to knock, to strike ; Wei. cnec = a crash, a 
snap ; cnecian - to crash, to jar ; Dut. knak 
= a crack ; knakken = to crack ; Dan. knai e 
= to creak, to crack ; Sw. knaka - to crack.] 

* 1. A trick. 

“The more quainte knakkes that they make.” . 

Chaucer : C. T., 4.M9. 

2. A little machine; a pretty contrivance; 
knick-knack. 

" WTien I was young. 1 waa wont 
To load my she with knacks." 

Shakesp. : irOirer'* Tale, iv. i 

3. Readiness, dexterity, adroitness ; facility 
of performance. 

" We have neither the *nac* of persuading onrselv^n 
bo readily, nor the humour of sticking to a fashion tto 
obstinately.”— Warfrarton • Doctrine of Grace. 

4. That which requires dexterity, adroit 
uess, or special aptitude. 

* knack, * knacke, v.t. & i. [Knack, s.) 

A, Trans. : To crack. 

“ To move, knack, or waggle the Augers like a Jngler." 
— Cotgrave. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To crack; to make a sharp, cracking noise. 
“If they can hear their beads knacke opon earn 

other, they are not bid to care for hearing their praien 
reflect upon heaven.'*— Bishop B<M • (fuo Vadis t 

2. To talk affectedly or mincingly. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ie, ce = e ; ey = a. qn = kw, 
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* knAck' er (1), *. [Eng. knack; -cr.) 

]. A maker of amall work, toys, or knick- 
knacks. 

2. One of two pieces of wood used as play- 
things by boys, who strike them together by 
moving tho hand ; castanets, bones. 

knack'-er (2), s. [Icel. knakkr=. a saddle.] 

1. A maker of harness, collars, Ac., for 
carthorses. 

2. A dealer in old hdrses ; a horse -slaugh- 
terer. 

* knack' ish, a. [Eng. knack, s. ; -ish.) 
Artful, kuavish, tricky. 

" Beating the air with knncklsh furni3 of gracious 
specche*.” — //. J (art: My it. of Godliness, 479. 

•knack* ish -ness, a. [Eng. knackish ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being knack- 
tali ; artifice, trickery, cunning, knavishuess. 

* knack'-y, a. [Eng. knack, s ; - y .] Having 
s knack ; artful, dexterous, tricky. 

knag, • knagg, * knagge, s. [Tr. cnag — 
a knob, a peg ; cnatg — a knot in wood ; Gael. 
c»ci0(l)=:a pin, a peg; cnag (2)=to crack, 
to snap the lingers; Dan. knag = a wooden 
peg, s cog; Sw. knagg = a knag, s knob in 
wood.) 

1. A knot in wood ; s protuberance ; a 
wart. 

2. A peg on which to hang thiugs. 

" Take here the guide In a bagg. 

I schall hyt hyuge on a kvagg. 

At the scliypp bonle ende. 

Le Mono Florence {Fit ton, v. 8). 

3. Tlie ahoot of a deer's bora. 

" Wonderful liorua for bigness, and most iaiigerous 
by rea»ou of their sharp and branching knags."— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 1,039. 

I. The rough or rugged top of a hill or rock. 

knAggcd, it. [Eng. Ana#; -ed.) Having knags, 
knots, or protuberances. 

“The great boms of beetles, such especially as be 
knapped as it were with small teeth."—/'. Holland: 
Pllnie, hlc xlll., ch. xv. 

knftg gi ness, s. [Eng. knaggy; -new.) The 
quality or atate of being knaggy. 

eft «• lEng. knag; -y.) 

1. Lit. : Full of knags or knots ; rough with 
knots ; knotty. 

2. Fig. : Rough in temper. 

* kn&kkc, s. [Knack, s.) 

knap, * knappe, s. [A variant of knob 
(q.v.); led. knappr; Dan. knap ; Wei. cnap.] 

1. A protuberance, a knob, a swelling. 

2. A hillock ; a rising ground ; a summit. 

" You shall see many fine seate set upon a krtapot 
ground."— llacon. 

* knap knob, s. A swelling lump. 

•knilp, v.t. A {. [Dut. knapj>en=. to crack, to 
crash ; cog. with Dan. kneppe = io snap, to 
crack with the fingers ; knep = a scrap, a 
crack.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To break with a noise ; to anap. 

** He knapped tho staff of tho dart asunder.”— 
AorfA ■ Plutarch, p. 304. 

2. To strike so as to make a sharp, cracking 
noise. 

" Take a vetsi-1 of water, and knap a pair of tonga 
aotue depth within the water, and you shall hear toho 
•mind of tho tong* well.”— Bacon : Hat. Hl*t., $ 133. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make a sharp, cracking nolso. 

"The penplo'Hlandliig by heard It knnp In."— IPfie- 
man .* Surgery, bk. vlh, ch. v. 

2. To snap, to bite. 

"Throe . . . were always knapping and kicking at 
fueh exam plea and sentences as lhey felt sharp,”— 
Plry/te • Memorial* ; Henry l' III. (an. 1635). 

kjnftp'-bdt-tlo, s. [Eng. knap, anil Eng. 
fcofffr.) 

Hot. : One of the names of tho Bladder- 
Campion (Silcne influta\ 

•knappe, i. (Nap.) 

knap pi a, «. [Named after Mr. Knapp, 
author of a work on British grasses.) 

Hot. : A genus of grasses, trllie Phalnrldere. 
Tho old Knaopia agrostMca Is called by Sir 
Joseph Hooker Chamagrastls minima. • It 
flowers In March anil April, ami in found in 
wet samla, esprdally near tho sea, in Anglesea 
and Jersey. Formerly abundant In Essex. 


knap'-ping, pr. par. or a. [Knap, v.) 

knap ping -hammer, i. A baiumer for 
breaking stones. 

" Yod better torn up *r®d« and shools. 

Or knappot hammers." 

hums : Epistle toJ. LapraUL 

* knap'-plsh,‘knap pischc,a. [Eug. knap , 
v. ; -ish.) Snappish, cross, surly. 

“ lte rejected the dukes request with many spiteful! 
and knappitehe woidcs.’ —Grafton : fUchurdltl. (an. 21. 

•knip -plc, v.i. [Eug. knap, v. ; freq. sulf. 
*/<?.) r lo break otf with a sharp, cracking 
noise. 

* knftp’-py, o. (Eng knap, a. ; -y.) Full of 
knaps or knobs ; knobby. 

knap '-sack, s. [Dau .kruipzak — a provision- 
bag, a knapsack : knap — eating ; fowppen — 
to eat, and zak = n sack, a bag.) A soldier’s 
or tourist's case or wrapper lor clothes, Ac., 
to be carried on tlie back during a march ; a 
tourist's or traveller's satchel. 

“Ami each ono dll* his knapsack or bis serin 
With sumo rare thing that on the field U found." 

Hr ay tom : Barons' it'arj, L 

knap'- weed, $. [Eng. knap, and weed.] 

liot. : ‘l'hc genus Centaurea (q.v.). The 
Brown-rayed Knapweed is Centau rea Jacea, a 
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doubtful native of Britain. The Black Dis- 
coid Knapweed is C. nigra, and the Greater 
Knapweed C. Scabiosa. 

knar, t knaur, ■ knare, s. [0. Dut. knorre ; 
Uer. A/iarren = a guar, a knot iu a tree.) 

1. Ord. I.ang. : A knot in a tree or in wood. 

" Or woods with knots ami Amu ret deformed and old, 

Headless the moat, and hideous to behold." 

Drydrn. (Toild.) 

2. Hot. (Chiefly of the form kDanr) : A knot 
or tumour varying in size from that of s pea 
to that of a cocoanut, on the stem or root of 
the hawthorn and some other trees. They 
msy be used for propagation. [Exostosis.] 

knark, $. [Etyni. doubtful; probably con- 
nected with knar (q.v.).] A hard-hearted, 
surly person. (Slang.) 

* knarl, s. [A dimin. from knar (q.v.).] A 
knot m :i tree. 

knarlod, a. [Eng. knarl; -ed.) Knotted: as, 
n knar led oak. 

•knarred, a. [Eug. knar; -cd.) Kuarled, 
knotty. 

“Tho knarred and crooked cedar knees ** 

Longfellow ; Building of the Ship 

'knar'-rjf, a. [Eng. knar; -y.) Knarled, 
knotty. 

knauff -itc, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Min. : The same as Boldohtiiite (q.v.). 

Unxiur, s. [ K nau. ] 

knail’-tf-a (t as sh), «. [Named after Cliri.s- 
lojdier Kiinut, a Eaxoii physician and botanist 
at Halle, who died in lOtM. (Paxfou, Ac.)] 

Hot. : Formerly’ nn Independent genus of 
Composites, but now reduced to a suit-genus 
of Scabiosa. The receptacle is hemispheric, 
covered with hairs, tho involucre four-fur- 
rowed ; tho calyx teeth of 8-lti deciduous 
bristle*. .Saihiota (Knantia)arvenxis Is a hairy 
plant two to five feet high, with lilac or blue 
flowers; wild In Britain, Northern Europe, 
Siberia, mid North Africa. Here It flowers 
from July to September. 

Una VO, i. JA.8. c>iu/u = a boy ; cogu. with 
Dut. knaap=- u lad, u *ervant ; led. lcnapi «=» 
a HiTvant-boy ; Hw. kna/vel — a roguo; (Jer. 
knabc — a boy.) 


L Ordinary jAtngnage: 

J. Originally a boy. 

" If It 1* a kna re child. «to ye hlua ; If ItU a w. mtaan, 
ki?l>c ye."— WydKjfe Eiod f. 16. 

*2. A servant. 

" And bit hi* (nupr knele, that *hall hiaooppe holde, 
lie lukctb allu !ouriu^.“ /Vn Plowman. i». 63. 

3. A false, deceitful, tricky fellow ; a dis- 
honest i^erson ; a trickster. 

” Of thcott a lar?® projortion were knat>ct and llber^ 
tln^a ‘ — JLicaufuy : Hut. Any., cb. Ill 
1L Cards: One of the court-cards, having 
on it a picture of a soldier or a servant ; a jack. 

kna vo- bairn, s. A male child. 

” Y'c'll no binder lipr riulnjr them • present o* a burmj 
Armirtf 6alru.‘ — .Sco« . Antiquary, ch. xxiv. 

* knave, v.t. [Knave:.] To make a knave of. 

'*T<* enKtmro thf «qulre and Arnartf themaeU'c*."— 
Gcntlenum hutructed, p. 117. 

kna\r'-er-y, s. [Eng. knat'e; -ry.] 

1. Dishonesty, trickery ; the actions or 
practices of a knave ; petty villainy. 

“ Wliy do they run away? tin# It a kn'irery of 
them, to make mo afeard." — Shtikeip. . Midsummer 
Slyh/'i Drttm, iii. 1. 

2. Mischief ; mischievous tricks or practices. 

" We ll revel It oa bravely a* tbe belt. 

With ambtfr bracelet*, bwul*. and all till# knarery" 
Shaketp. : Pimtug of fJtrew. iv. 3. 

knave -Ship, s. (Eng. A- no tr; -ship.} Mill- 
dues paid u» t lie knave or .servant at a mill 
by those who were bound to have tlieir grain 
ground there only. {Scotch.) 

" Lock, gowpen. and knaeethip, and all the vatIou* 
exaction# now commuted for money."— Scott : Heart 
of Midlothian, ch. vil. 

* knav'- css, s. [Eng. Anac(e) ; -«s.) A femalo 

knave ; a knavish woman. (Carlyle.) 

knaV-ish, o. [Eng. knai(e ) ; -wA.) 

1. Acting like a knave; dishonest, fraudu- 
lent. 

“There were many ktiaruh pollLlclan* in tlio •oulh.* 
—Macaulay . Hitt. Fng„ clu xlll. 

2. Characterized by knavery ; dishonest. 

“ For man to man. or even to woman paid 
Praise 1# the medium of a knaruh trade. - ' 

VoWjicr : To an afflicted Prot- tht at Lady. 

3. Mischievous, waggish, roguish. 

“ Cupid 1# a knavish lad. 

Thus to mako]>oor female# rnad." 

6haket/<. : Midsummer Sight i Dream, lit £ 

knav'-ish 15?", adv. [Eng. knavish; dy.) 

1. In a knatish manner ; dishonestly. 

" One of those slave# whom they call Klotea, bad 
behaved hlmaelfo somewhat too Insolently and Arnna- 
ishly a.aiiut hnic" /’. Hol/<md . Plutarch, p. 3ti 

2. Mischievously, roguishly. 

knav'-ish ness, a. [Eng. knavish; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being knavish ; 
kuaverj', dishonesty. 

* knaw, v.t. [Gnaw.) To knaw, to bite. 

" Frowning and frotlug and knowing on hi# llppoa.* 
—Sir T. More : II‘orA;ej. p. 6t 

knaw*-ol, s. [Gcr. knauel. kntiml = clue, a 
ball of ’thread; Dut. knawcl ; Dan. k navel; 
8w. kna/vel; Fr. gnavellc.) 

Dot. : The genus Sclcrauthu* (q.v.). Two 
are British, the Anuual and IVrenuial Kimwel. 
Botli are small plants with inconspieuona 
greenish flowers iu axillary leafy clusters. Tho 
first is freouent ; the second found only in 
Kidnor and on the lmrders of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. They may not be quite distinct. 

knead, * knedo, v.t [A. 8. cn/tfon, grenedan; 
cogn. wit it Dut knetUn ; led. k nod ha ; Sw. 
Anfitfu; ibT. knrlcn ; U. H. Ger. chnetan ; 
Russ, gnelate. gnr(fl.) 

1. To work up with the hands into* mass, 
as the materials of bread, cake, Ac. ; to work 
ami press with the hands or feet ; t« » work or 
Incorporate into dough. 

" Kmlth, cobbler, J- tnvr. lie that pin • Ihc thraio, 

And be that Art <-,/</# the dough ; ail loud allka, 

All 1**1111131 and all dnmk : - 

£W/»r • Task, W. 4JT. 

" 2. To W'al, to piiuml into a Jelly. 

knon' <li> bio, a, Cajiablo of being knwwlod. 

knond or, *. [Eng. knead ; -tr.) Ono who 
kmad« dough. 

knead Ihg, Muiod yng, pr. pur., A * 

1 Kniad.] 

A. A B. A 5 pr. jwir. if purf/Hp. at(). : (Sue 
the verb). 

C. A* *uh*t. ; The act of working up or In- 
corporating Into a mass, as dough. 


boll, ; ptfvlt, Jtffal; cat, 90U, chorus, ^hln. benph; go, fcom; thin, t;hls; sin. ; oxpoot, Xenophon, -lug. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -^lon, -§lon #■ zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = slihs. -bio, dlo, Ac. - bph d^L 
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kneadingly— knell 


kneading-trough, *knedyng 
trowh, s. A tiough or tray in which dough 
is worked up. 

" A knedyna-trotch, or elles a kemelyn, 

For ech of ua." Chaucer : C T., 8,548. 

' knead -ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. kneading ; -ly.] 
Like one who kneads. 

" Who loosed It with her bauds, pressed kneadingly." 

Leigh Hunt : Foliage, p. 30. 

kneh -el-lte, s. [Named by Ddbereiner after 
Major von Knebel ; sutf. -itc 

Min. ; A crystalline massive mineral, colour 
grayisli-black to black, also gray and spotted 
with various tints ; opaque ; fracture sub- 
conehoidal. Compos. ; a silicate of the prot- 
oxides of iron and manganese, the formula 
being (iFeO+4MnO) 4 Si0 2 . Occurs in large 
masses at Dannemara, Sweden. 

Knock, s. [Etyni. doubtful; cf. knag ; or 
jossibly from kink, by metathesis.] 

Naut. : A twist in a rope or cable. 

*knedde, pret. of v. [Knead.] 

* knede, r.f. [Knead.] 

knee, * kne, * cneo, s. [A.S. cned , cnedw = 
a knee; cogn. with Dut. knie ; Icel. kill; 
Dan. knee; Sw. Ana; Ger. knie ; O. H. Ger. 
chniit ; Goth, kniu ; Lat. genu ; Gr. yoim 
( gonu ); Sansc. jdnu. The root is unknown.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

" The queen that bore thee, 

Oftenor upon her knees than ou her feet, 

Died every day she lived." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, lv. 8. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) A genuflection ; a bending of the kDee iu 
respect. 

" Your knee, sirrah ! '—Shakesp. : Cor iol anus, v. 8. 

(2) A courtesy. 

•'Came in with cap and knee." 

Shakesp. : l Henry IT., lv. 8. 

* (3) A crag, a rock, a prominence. 

" Did hang upon the ragged rockie knees ' 

Sf tenter ; F. Q„ I. 1*. 84. 

II. Technically: 

]. Anat. : Tire articulation uniting the thigh 
and the leg bones. [Knee-joint.] 

2. Architecture : 

(1) A part of the back of a handrailing of a 
convex form ; that of a concave form is a 
ramp. 

(2) A term sometimes used for the return of 
the drip-stone at tho spring of an arch. 

3. Carpentry: 

(1) A piece of wood having a natural bend, 
or sawed to shape, aud fitting into an angle as 
a brace and strut. 

(2) An elbow' piece which connects parts in 
which the side plates are let into the pieces of 
timber and bolted thereto. The flanges lap 
around the edges. 

(3) A piece framed into or connecting the 
bench and runner of a sled or sleigh. It is 
usually mortised into the respective parts. 

(4) An elbowr or toggle-joint. 

4. Shipbuilding : A compass timber ; a 
naturally-grown bent piece used to secure 
parts together, acting as a brace and tie. The 
hack or outside bent portion is fayed to the 
parts to be united. The exterior angle of a 
knee is the breech ; tho interior angle is the 
elbow or throat. The square knee has a right 
angle ; the knee without a square has an ob- 
tuse angle ; the knee within a square has an 
acute angle. The knee derives its specific 
Dame from its position, or the parts to which 
It is accessory. 

* To sit on one's knees : To kneel. 

knee-breeches, s. pi. Breeches which 
reach only down to the knees. 

knee brush, s. 

Zool. (chiejly pi.) : Tufts or brushes on the 
Itnees of some antelopes. 

knee cap, s. 

1. Anat. : A sesamoid, heart-shaped bone 
in front of the knee, attached to four muscles, 
with the broad part upwards, and the apex 
downwards. It articulates with the two con- 
dyles of the femur. 

2. Harness : A padded or leather cap, secured 
by straps over the knees of racing, hunting, 
and other valuable horses when at exercise, 
to protect the part against abrasion in case of 


an accidental fall. It is made of fabric, lea- 
ther, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, compressed 
cork in a double ■pad, Arc. 

knee-cords* s. pi Corded knee-breeches. 

“ knee-crooking, a. Bending or bow- 
ing the knee ; obsequious, criDging. 

" Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave." 

Shakes)>. : Othello, L L 

knee-deep, a. & adv. 

A. j4s adj. : Rising to the height of the 
knees ; knee-high. 

"Tho absence of the old knee-deep stubbles which 
the old sickle used to leave. "—Fall Mall Gazette. 
Sept 1. 1884. 

B. As adv. : Sunk to the knees, or to the 
height of the knees. 

"Where knee-deep the trees were standing.” 

Longfellow : Song of Hit teat ha. xvil. 

knee-high, a. Rising to the knees, or 
to the height of the knees. 

knee joint, s. 

1. Anat. : A ginglymoid articulation of 

large size, formed by the femur, patella, and 
the tibia and fibula. It is provided with 
thirteen distinct ligaments, the first five aro 
external to the 
articulation, 
the next five 
internal, and 
theotherthree 
mere folds of 
synovial mem- 
brane. There 
are two fibro- 
cartilages and 
a synovial 
membrane, 
and in connec- 
tion with the 
patella are two 
mucous bursae. 

The action of 
the knee-joint 
is one of the 
strongest in 
the body, and 
is perfect in 
respect of 
flexion and ex- 
tension, and 
when the knee 
is semiflexed a very small amount of rotation 
is obtainable. The ligaments are, the anterior, 
posterior, internal lateral, two external lateral, 
anterior or external crucial, posterior or in- 
ternal crucial, transverse, two coronary, liga- 
mentnm mucosum, and ligamenta alaria (false), 
two semilunar fihro-cartilages, and the syno- 
vial membrane. 

2. Mach. : A joint consisting of two pieces 
articulated endwise to each other, like the 
human knee ; a toggle-joint. 

Knee-joint press : A press in which power is 
applied by means of a double kuee-joint arti- 
culated at the top to the upright framework, 
and at the bottom to a cross-bead, from 
which proceeds the shaft which applies the 
force, and which works through a guide. At 
the junction of the branches the articulations 
are made with masses of metal forming screw- 
nuts, through which passes a horizontal 
screw, right-handed for one half its length, 
and left-handed for the other half. This 
screw is operated at first by means of a set of 
crank-liaudles at one end of it ; and when the 
resistance becomes very great, by means of a 
counterpoised ratchet ’lever, which works in 
the middle of the frame. The force applied 
in this way is very great, since the operator 
can act ou the lever with his whole weight. 

knee-jointed, a. 

Bot. : Bent abruptly like a knee ; gemeu- 
lated. as the stems of inaoy grasses. 



KNEE-JOINT. 

a. Section of Knee-Joint, showing 
synovial cavity. B. Knee-joint 
from before, show iug crucial liga- 
ments and semi lunar cartilages. 


purpose. A crt^cendo and diminuendo artf 
thus produced. 

knee-string, s. 

Anat. : A ligament or tendon of the knee. 
(Addison, in Annandah.) 

knee swell, s. 

Music : An arrangement in an harmonium 
or organ by which a greater or less amount ot 
wind may be turned on to the reeds or pipe8 to 
vary the loudness of.the tone. 


knee-timber, s. 

1. Timber of a bent or angular shape, suited 
for ship-building. 

2. The knee of a ship. 

" Her strong knee-timbers, and the mast that hear* 
The loftiest of her pendant*. " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vlL 


* knee tribute, s. Worship or reverence 
shown by kneeling or genuflection. 

" Coming to receive from ns 
Knee-tribute yet nupaid, prostratiou vile l" 

Milton . P. L., v. 782. 

* knee, r.f. [Knee, s.] 

1. To pass over on the knees. 
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" A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy." 

Slutkesp. : Coriolanus, V. L. 

To kneel to. 


" I could as well be brought 
To knee his throue. and squire-like pension beg." 

Shakesp.: Lear, 1L4 


kneed, a. [Eng. kne(e); -ed.\ 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: Having knees; only in 
composition : as, weak-Aneed, knock-Amrd, he. 
2. Bot. : The same as Knee-jointed (q.v.). 


knee'-hol-ly, knee holm (or l silent), s. 

[Eng. knee, and holly, holm.] 

Bot. : Ruscus aculeatus. 


knee holm ( l silent), s. [Knee-holly.] 

kneel, * knelc, * knelen, v.i. [Eng. knee, 
a.; suff. -I ; Dan. knede; Dut. knielcn.] To 
bend the knees ; to fall on the knees. 

" When thou dost ask me hlessing. I'll kneel down. 

And ask of thee forgiveness : s» we'll live " 

Shakesp. : Lear, v, 6 

kneel - er, s. [Eng. kneel; -tr.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who kneels ; one who worships by 
kneeling. 

2. A stool or cushion for kneeling on. 

" His parish iouers presented him with . . . sanctuary 
carpels and kneelers for tho L.wlyc Chapel." — Somerset 
A Wilts Journal. Nov. 22, 1884. 

II. Ch. Hist. : A name given to certain cate- 
chumens allowed to be p resent at the sermons 
and at part of the liturgy, and to receive the 
benediction. The name was also given lo 
penitents (q.v.) enjoying the same privilege. 

kneel mg, * knel yngc, j>r. par., a. t & s. 
[Kneel.] 

A. A- B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of bending the* 
knee ; worship by bending or falling on the 
knees ; genuflection. 

"Tlio first servant of a court in which prayers are 
morality and kneeling is religion.*'— Junius. Letter 18. 

2. Ecclcsiol. & Ch. Hist. : In the third cen- 
tnry Christians were accustomed to stand 
erect when thanking God for mercies received, 
but knelt in self-abasement when they prayed. 
(Cyprian: De Oratione & Coitsfifaf. ApostoL, 
hk. ii., ch. lix.) Kneeling at the name of Jesua 
was ordered by the Pope in 1275. 

* kneel'-ing-ly, adr. [Eng. kneeling; -ly.] 
In a kneeling manner or posture ; with genu- 
flections. 


* kneen, * knene, s. pi. [Knf.e, «.] 


knee piece, s. 

Arch. : A knee-rafter (q.v.), 

knee- pine, s. 

Bot. : Pinus jnmilio nana. 

knee-rafter, s. 

Arch. : A rafter the lower end or foot of 
w-hich is crooktd or turned down so as to rest 
firmly on the walla. 

knee-stop, s. 

Music : A mechanical contrivance on har- 
moniums, by which certain shutters are made 
to open gradually when the knees are pressed 
against levers oonveniently placed for the 


knee'-pan, s. [Eng. knee, and pan.] 

Anat . : The same as Knee-cap (q.v.), 
kneepan shaped, a. 

Bot. : Broad, round, thick ; convex on the 
lower surface, concave on the upper one, 
pa tell i form. Nearly the same as meniscoid, 
but thicker. Example, the embryo of Flagel- 
laria. (Lindlcy.) 

knell, s. [A.S. cnyl ; Sw. knall; Ger. knoll; 
Wei. cnell = a passing-bell ; cnall = a kuell.] 
[Knell, tv] 

1. Lit. : The sound of a hell when struck, 
especially the sound of a l>ell rung at a funeral 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, ijnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce — e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


Xerer *{tfhe<J at the sound of n knell 
Or .inilod »).«,, n lUbtalh «,,5JSd " 

e * «*.• 

o"l; J ‘ , .r 8 ou "" or **“ <>f il -» i^i,. g 

*’ B ° a \ id - U he * rd Ari S Lt. 

u me knell of iny dei*rt*d |, OU r» " * * 

^ Xl . „ . it>U ’ * v fc« ™o„„Aa. i. 6 '... 

^ *;«"«.• W ^=t 8 a cr^'‘V oi3e ; 

A. /fliranstftt'e; 

"No^l'ortl 0 "” u " <iasa l*M ; to knoll. 

i"™ "1 2%,‘ .H" ° J t r " <° r 

* «. Figuratively • ** C “~"' lv ' 1 

1. To resound, to sound. 

A'rwwfc ill the ear o' tb* T^rW. • <m * 
o , ^' uu> A’obl* /l iurmeu. |. i 

coming ev?l UDd 88 an ou,en or warn ”»y of 

or’afwfc.iel!? 8Umm ° n ora,mou “ ce *Kb 

knelt, prrt. & p«. pnr . [Kneel] 

know < ew » u). pm. o/v. (K.now.j 
* knib, v.t. [Nib, v.] 

V S ed*M a martle bf A baU of bake<1 


ttnen — Knight 


knife board, *. 

1'ith .bnck' or covered withT!i'h th l '°"' d, ' r0 ‘ l 

»kTi B «he°roof ,e „f S ri„toi,!r e (S/; nni, '« 

A ", *bteh table- 
cl £5h^SS“ or ’ *• A “ *Pl'«ratns for 

tixSSsbffS, ^ ,r *“ 's-jss 
awSfi^r-- 

saws and for files wdM. tr V te !' ing kti,r {ov 
bevelin g or c bamfcri ? d8cs / als0 "' 

grooves ™aimuing the sides of narrow 


knick' ©r bock er, *. 

of 1 ib« rl Kew l 't-J'if C7T namo '•< ‘be typo 
“‘aebington lrv ', ! ' b (e,tl ", r «*»'«! by 

■b« Dutch aetller. 

«ba £«£%? rn^onTf 'if Ka " ,,!red Ml ” 

botcb e<.' tilers in hi 17,.!^ th , 080 W( ? rn ^ the 
knee-breeches jiicliisiVo l, S e " t,,r y ; hence, any 
loug otuckinga or eve,, the J&SSSi 0 ' "‘ S 

s - < A rt ‘<iuplicatio„ of knack 

article. nlb ’ a ^ ’ a "y bttle ornamental 
* 2. Light refreshment. 

* ? B "«- *«*■ 
rather than valuable 0 thln ^ c,,rio,1 « 

Life of UrUoA^i, U, — Xorth 

"•^ C A w"* 0k 6r ' ’• [En S- h«tart; 

4 there »r«."-»// rf ./ (IH 


knife grinder, s. 

shinS'kn'i'veT bU8i " eSS 11 ie 10 8Hr„l or 
ing kmvS indSt0,,e ° r « m «5--wl,eel for grin, I. 

It hS a &er ®et at .n^ ,, ?r rea . nd rea l' <rs - 
frame, and also at snrh ^ 80 ®?6 ,e with the 

I'resent the tilSu AS?^ ^ cI, f M;itiou * as t( > 

grinding face oai^itone eCtl011S 10 tllL ‘ 
Knife-grinder's rot : 

ehf;n>af'acUon n ,?/'u!e K‘“r d r' y th ' 3 ”>«• 

inhaled into the uni 1 ,'4nia 3 ? f st . tel - *«•, 
Asthma. h Called aJso Grinder's 

knife handle, «. The handle of a knife 

"V»" CHiu, 

knife poUsher, 5. 

an dS„ A tew' , .k.d^, r . Clea ' ,ing tba rus ‘ 

«II^ f So r ) C oJ’ which lo m r'At ar n Cle ° f - kIoss - 
carving-knives, forks. &c. 1 1 10 1,0int8 of 

sharpen i ng^ho^dgeTof * kn i v"s *” V ?? t j 0U for 
several kinds in use. kInv ^ s * 1 here are 

, iuiifc tool, *. 

knife. 

knlfo-tray, «. 

knives arc kept. 


A graver shaped like a 
A tray or basket in which 




knlclc kn&ck'-or-tr ^ riv’iirr 1 ■ 1 * 

**.} Kniekknackf' 

* 35 : wS 5 !^,,;^ 5 :'w «• ia.s. nif . 

sw b u v ; ivov. "«»•* *(?;. 

ol,*r t ^„o,V “n' 8 , 1.V.'”/,?”"^'^ . 1, 7 v '/'« • blade 
from a sword a coulter* d|sl,, igulsliab| e 
Its form and les Kinv 0tlK ‘ r t,,il) «s by 
forniH, Rhnpcs and 1 Vls Qre ,,f various 

n.e»f.,r»hVh',h?y\,“ri^' tL .S" li bS th. 

nWlS'ftS 

•2. A award, a dagger. cw '' rr ■ r«it. v. as. 

V* *wvV. *jid .low th. kyng.* 

Q j , IMrPrt of Ulouf'Ptter, n, 104. 

cutter or ^li.o l |glnQ. mnC),ll,e, ** ,n a 

t n ?^ nlf ^, ba9kot * *■ 

table- cutlery h kept. 


A basket In which 


knife, v.t. [Ivniee, *.] 

(Fu,™) •• To 8tal> «r cut with a kuife. 

2 :J/ 0r J ic - : To P n,n,J ; to Cut back. 

knight (gh ailcnt), * cniht * km,^ 

I. On/tNun/ Lunguage: 

lower, i^dej!end,?u t Va,,t ° r a "‘‘ n 'h*nt : a fob 
eervlee of'nHothcr. 11 ^ ovtT ' 01,0 devoted to II, o 

■Military rank, *vi*i i a 1 cert *(J," C eri ' ** d< K " c " f 

mmms 

A knight tlicr w„. M1( l that a worthy man." 
i ^ . I'htutcer • r \ t 44 

rith ig the possessor to tlm title ..f sir i i 
to his name. The dlcnirv ,iit, . ‘ V r * . lx< 1 

Jh.?!|J| \y'touJtB^f h n7?‘ th n kh,,f - 

Hut. fir form |an. ijir/. * lura-jiatont. — fturnet . 


II* Tfth i| \cfiUy ; 

!acV( q “r- " ,C ° ld ,,a "' 0 of ‘b<> knave 0 , 

SkSS-‘A «5 

^ • lcnight errand, a a k„lg| lt .„ railL 
prowess, Ll ° f shOVV{n « "kill. 

a„S gb f a T mghbcrrn i, t . T 'n ctnrac, ‘T o, 

wandering about & 

knight head, 4 . 

each ^sideiif t h e s t e i ! ! ' ° w Id f , ca n l t ' ' n no 
from the keel nmi ^ n ‘ w ^ ,lc ^ fiso obliquely 

bowsprit, to^srcuin [dinner end* 1 “" l " ^ ^ 
knlgbt like, a. IKmoutuke.) 

hm,S h 0 V^W *• An offlcial l„ the 

cognizance of nil ntr*».« 8 1 fi0 ' ere, ga, having 
the royal Ibouschold or" witI,i, ‘ 

made there, when one of f of contracts 

ber of the housXhl ] ' art,eii 18 a Ulew - 

of Fa “*» & Charity, pL 

Pramo^u tho A tK"ntb cslaW ‘»bvd In 

public robberies n?* 9 cntur >' t0 suppress 
Pope Gregory ix. ^ UlC aa “ cti!>Q of 

Kuights of Labor, $. *d. Members 
l * f j 1 l 80C, ^ t society, the Xuhlo Order $ i\?e 
La,M » r ’ ! , ^ QI,U,,,| in tllis country io 
latoring men” 1 “ al b '‘ ne ‘" “ Ud I ’ roUct,u '- »' 
Knishts of Pythias, . pt Member. 
Woahiligtoul^Ib'c 3 Isis. 01 e ° Cie, - V fUU,, '' <d iU 
a. I prir, bt E° , | St ' bltcbacl & St. George. 

Knight of St. Patrick, s. (PATnicK.1 
Knight of the Bath, s. [Bath.j 

# k. ni Skt of the blade, $. a bully who 
perpetually threatened to draw his blade 

knight of the clcavcr, s. a butcher. 
Knight of tho Garter, s. [Gautf; n ] 

4-Tadr t n^ h ° 1>C8Uc > *' A " *l'»‘bc- 

dublMfo SjlpX^or*- Pillory "S bt 
a ulse Util , n sharper, a swindler. 

big?,“v4ma„ 0f th ° road ' *' A or 

(it«,^ , -T e A h u^j >f tho Round Tabl °- * r>- 

knight of tho shears, s. a tiilor 
Tho teim Is a pun on Knight of the Slums 

r;r 'S* ° l 

»eu^^!|^ ( ^st!^:r ,, ^ 

Kalght of tho ThlsUo. t. tT„i»ri. t | 
luilghts bacholor, ... ( n„ ,„ : ,,„ t| 

linlghte bannorot, a. pi. |I),nn, : 11ct) 

£*1*1^.“?“ t 0 * 

lull gilt’s foo, s. 

Fnut,il **'•': (See ex I met) 
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knight— knitting 


service, which differed In very few points from a 
proper feud. To make this, a determinate quantity of 
land was necessary, which was called a krught's-fee, the 
value of which, though it varied with the times, in the 

* reifiis of Edward i, and Edward 11., was stated at fMO 
per annum, and the tenant was bound to attend his 
lord to the wars for forty days in every year, if called 
upon '*— Bhickstone : Comment., hk. »L, ctn 3. 

* knight’s- service, * knight- ser- 
vice, s. 

Feudal Law : A tenure of lands held by a 
knight on condition of performing military 
Service for the sovereign. [Knioht’s-fee.] 

"And as great a prince as he [the devil] ia. he never 
knights any one, but he expects more than knight's- 
service from him in return. SouM ; Sermons, voL vi., 
ner. 6. 

knight’s- spur, s. 

But. : The genus Delphinium. 

knight's -star, s. 

But. : llippea strum, a geuus of South Amer- 
ican Amaryllids. 

knight’s- wort, s. 

Bot. : Stmtiotes aloides. 

Knight Templar, 5. [See Templar.] 

knight (gh silent), v.t. [Knight, s .] To 
create or dnh a knight ; to raise to the dignity 
of a knight, which is done by the sovereign, 
or his (or her) representative, who gives the 
person kneeling a blow with a sword, and bids 
him rise np sir. [Accolade.] 

"The connexion that necessarily was created he- 
tween the person who gave the arms, or knighted the 
young man. and him that received them.”— Burke: 
Abridgment of English History. 

knightage (as nit-ig), *. [Eng. knight, s. ; 

-001-J 

1. Those persons collectively who have been 
created knights. 

2. A book coutainiag the names, Ac., of all 
knights. 

knight hood (gh silent), * knight hode, 

* knyght hod, * knyght-hode, s. [A.S. 
cnihthad, from cniht = a knight, and had = 
hood = condition.] 

1. The character, dignity, or rank of a 
knight. 

” Knighthoods and honours, borne 

As I wear mine, are titles hut of scorn. 

Shakesp. ; Cgmbcline, v. 2. 

* 2. The deeds or aetious of a knight ; 
chivalrous deeds. 

M And that is lone, whose nature 
Set life and death in a \enture 
Of hem. that knlghthode vndertake.” 

Gowar: C. A., li. 

* 3. Conduct becoming or befitting a knight ; 
knightly conduct. 

“Corsede caytyfs, knyght-hode was hitnevere 
To hete a body y-bounde." P . Plowman, p. 844. 

4. Knights collectively ; the aggregate of 
those persons who have been created knights. 

“Which ceremony. as was formerly hinted, is sup. 
posed to have been the original of the feudal knight- 
hood *— Blackstono : Comment., hk. ii., ch. 5. 

U Order of Knighthood : A duly organized 
and constituted order or body of knights. 
They are of two kinds : the first consisting of 
associations or fraternities, possessing pro- 
perty and rights of their own, as independent 
bodies ; the second honorary associations 
established by sovereigns within their own 
dominions. To the first class beloug the 
Knights Templars and Hospitallers ; to the 
second those numerous orders established in 
different countries, as the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, the Order of the Goldea Fleece, Ac., in 
European couotries, and the Orders of the 
Bath, the Garter, St. Patrick, St. Michael, and 
St. George, the Thistle, Ac., in Great Britain, 
Each order has its appropriate insignia, gene- 
rally iacluding ribbon, collar, badge, or jewel 
and a star. [Bath, Garter Order, Star, 
Thistle.] 

• knight-less (gh silent), a. [Eng. knight ; 
less.] 

1. Destitute of knights. 

2. Unbecoming a knigbt. 

" Arise thou cursed miscreant. 

That hast with knightlesse guile and treacherous 

Faire knighthood fouly shamed.*’ Jtrame. 

Spenser: F. Q., I. vl. 41. 

knight-liko (gh silent), a. [Eng. knight ; 
-like.] Resembling a knight; becoming a 
knigbt; knightly. 

* knight'- li- ness (gh silent), «. [Eng. 
knightly; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being knightly. 

2. Knightly actions ; chivalry. 


knight'-ly (gh silent), a. A adv. [A.S. cniht- 
lic (a.), cnihtliee (adv.).J 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a knight; be- 
coming or befitting a knight : chivalrous. 

“ As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fit" 
Spencer: F. Q.. L i. L 

B. .4s adv. : Like a knight ; in a manner 
becoming a knight. 

“In sooth, most knightly sung, and like Sir Gefferey.” 
Mar stun : Antonios Hevenge. ill. 2. 

knight'-Ship (gh silent), 3. [Eng. knight; 
-ship.] Tim dignity or position of *. knight; 
knighthood. 

Kmp-per-doT-ihgs, s. pi [See def.] 

Ch. Hist. : A fanatical sect of German Ana- 
baptists (q.v.) of the sixteenth century. They 
derived their name from their founder, Ber- 
nard Koipperdoliug. 

* knip' per kin, s. [Nipperkin.] 

knit, * lmitte, v.t. & i. [A.S. cnyttan, cnittan, 
from cnotta = a knot ; cogn. with lcel. knyta, 
knytja, from knutr = a knot ; Dan. knytte = to 
tie a knot, to knit, from knude = a knot ; Sw. 
knyta = toknit, from knut = akuot.j [Knot,s.] 

A. Transitive: 
l. Literally : 

1. To tie with a knot; to tie together; to 
fasten by tying or with a knot. 

“ Botes he toke & barges, the sides togidere knyttef 
Hubert de Brutine. p. 24L 

2. To weave by looping or knotting a con- 
tinuous thread ; to form or put together by 
tbe operation of knitting (q.v.). 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To join together. 

“This royal hand and mine are newly kntt. m 

Shakesp. . King John, HL 1. 

* 2. To weave, to intertwine. 

“ Knee against kne© they t/tinerf a wreath round the 
altar's enclosure." 

Longfellow : Children of the Lord Tj Supper. 

* 3. To join closely, to bring close together, 
to attach. 

“ Sluce tbe red-crosse knight he erst did weet. 

To been with Guyon knit In on© consent." 

Spenser: F. Q.. IL ill. 11. 

4. To cause to grow together ; to cause to 
join. 

•• Nature cannot knit the hones while the parts are 
under a discharge.”— Wiseman : Surgery 

5. To contract into folds or wrinkles. 

“ While he knits his angry browB " 

Shakesp. : 3 Itenry VI., li. 2. 

* 6. To briog to a conclusion ; to finish off. 

“ He concludeth & AmytterA up the matter with his 
accustomed vehemence. '—Sir T. More: W'orkes, p. 80S. 

* 7. To compound, to compose. 

< “If the gooseberry wine was well knit."— Goldsmith ■ 
Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xvi. 

B. Intransitive ; 

1. Lit.: To make a textile fabric by the 
process or operation of knitting (q.v.). 

" Item, she can knit." — Shakesp : Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, ilt 1 

* 2. Fig. : To join, to close, to unite. (Used 
specially of the manner in which bees before 
and ia swarming unite in a solid mass.) 

" Our severed navy too 

Have knit again ; and float, threat'll ing most seallke,” 
Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, Hi 13. 

To knit up: To wind up, to finish, to 
conclude. 

* knit, s. [Knit, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Texture. 

“ Let their heads be sleekly combed, their hlue coats 
brushed, and their garters of an iudlfferent Antf.'*— 
Shakesp. • Taming of the Shrew, lv. 1. 

2. Min. : A small portion of lead nre. 

* knit, a. [Knit, v.] Allied, connected. 

“ The earl of Armagnac— near knit to Charles.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry 47., T. L 

knit'-back, s. [Eng. knit , and &acfc.] 

Bot. : Symphytum officinale. 

knit^h, * kniche, * knoche, * knncche, 
* knyche, *knytch, *cnucche, s. [>l. 
L. Ger. knucke , knocks ; Ger. knock?,] A 
bundle ; a number of things tied together, as 
faggots, Ac. (Wycliffe: Works , i. 97.) 

* knlt-ster, s. [Eng. knit ; fern. suff. - ster .] 
A female knitter. 

* knlt'-ta ble, a. [Eng. knit; -able.] That 
may or can be knitted. 

kmt-ter, s. [Eng. knit ; -er.) 

I, One who knits. 


2. A knitting-machine. 

* 3. Anything wbicb knits, joins, or uidtos, 

*' For so great a knitter and binder it Is, that It r 111 

draw their chawes together in manner of a muzzle."— 
P. Holland: Plinie, hk. xxxiv., ch. xii. 

knit- ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Knit, v.) 

A. k B. y4s jir. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As 

1. Lit. : The art of knitting ie modem ; It 
cannot be traced back f.irther than about a.d. 
1500, and is believed to have originated in 
Scotland shortly previous to that date. It 
consists in the construction of a looped fabric 
in which for tbe first row a auceession of loo[« 
are cast on or preferably knitted on to a 
needle, and in succeeding rows each loop is 
passed through the loop of each succeeding 
row. It differs distinctly from braiding, net- 
ting, and weaving, which is, perhaps, the 
order of invention, knitting being ceuturies 
later than cither of the others. 

2. Fig. : The act of unitiog or joiniog closely 
together. 

'* Now, for the fcmttiny of the sentences which they 
call the joints aud members thereof, and for till tbe 
conipasse of the speech, it is round without lougb- 
nease aud learned without h ardu esse. "—Spenser : E. 
K’s Epistle to Maister Harvey. 

knitting burr, s. A wheel having wings 
arranged radially and diagonally across its face, 
and adapted to operate upon the yarn and the 
fabric. There are several kinds, as follows : 
a loop wheel, the wings of which are notched, 
and take the yam delivered by the guide, 
and push it up under the hooks or beards of 
the needles; a sinker wheel, which presses 
the yarn into loops between the needles, to 
insure that there shall be enough to form the 
proper-sized stitch in the fabric; a landing 
wheel, which raises the loops of tbe fabric a 
short distance above the points of the needle- 
beards while they are closed by the presser ; 
and a stripping or knocking-over wheel, which 
throws the loops of the fabric entirely over 
the tops of the needles to complete the stitch. 

* knitting -cup, s. A cup of wiue handed 
round after a couple had been knit together 
in matrimony; also called the contracting-cup. 

knitting - gauge, s. The number of 

loops contained in three inches of breadth. 

knitting-machine, s. 

Mech. : An apparatus for mechanically knit- 
ting jerseys, stockings, and other knitted 
goods. There are many kinds of machine : 
one of the most popular ia the Bickford knit- 
ting-machine, which is on what is known as 
the circular system. A bed-plate having a 
vertically projecting and grooved oeedle-guid- 
ing cylinder or bed is secured to a table or 
other suitable support. On the bed-plate is a 
loose ring, provided with a thread-guide for 
conducting the thread to the needles, and 
about the needle-cylinder is a revolving cylin- 
der, having an annular groove interrupted by 
a cam portion, and provided with adjustable 
cams, which govern the downward motion of 
the needles, and consequently the length of 
the loops, and raise the needles; and two of 
these latter cams are needed to provide for re- 
versing the machine for knitting the heel or a 
flat web. The cam-cylinder is moved by a 
bevel gear connected to a driving-crank, and 
when moved continuously in ooe direction 
knits a circular web ; and this web may be 
narrowed as desired, to fashion the leg, by re- 
moving needles, and placing their loops on 
adjacent needles. One needle receives the 
thread within its hook, and is subsequently 
moved by the cam-cylinder so as to form the 
thread so taken into a loop. ’When the heel 
is to be formed, a portion of the needles are 
drawn up, thus retaining their loops, and the 
number of needles left in action correspond 
with the width of the heel to be formed. The 
cam -cylinder is now to be reciprocated in 
opposite directions, and in order to keep the 
thread-guide in advance of the descending 
needles sufficiently far, so that the thread 
will be caught, pins are inserted io the bed- 
plate, and engage the heel of the thread- 
carrier, and stop it just before the cam-cylin- 
der is stopped. 

knitting-needle, $. A plain wire with 
smoothed ends, used in pairs in hand-knitting 
flat goods and in fours for tubular work. 

knitting sheath, s. A sheath for hold- 
ing the ends of the needles in knitting. 


"The spinsters and the knitters In the sun.” 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight. IL 4. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqU, work, whd, son ; mute, ciih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce = e ; ey = a, qu - kw. 
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kwt -tie, $. [Eng. knit; dlmin. auff. -le . J 
OT*ba^ 0rt/ : 7716 draMr st ring of a purso 

2. Xautia.il : 

(!) A a mall lino composed of two or three 
yarns laul together rind twisted with the 
““Sc** a,,d thumb against tlio twist of yarn. 
Used for miscellaneous purposes on board 
s up, such us seizings, lashings, hammock- 
clues, pointing, grafting, &c. 

(2) (PL): The halves of two adjoining yarns 
In a rope, twisted up together for pointing or 
grafting, ° 


!mivcs, s.pl. [Knife.] 

A pair of knives : A pair of scissors, 
knob, s. [A later form of knop (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A hard protuberance ; a hard swelling 

or lump ; a bunch. * 

P re Pft«*. exhet and round. 

I li e KJii/b with which i t wo* t be crowned. ** 

Copper: An tn iguut. (1'nuiaL) 

2. A piece, a lomp. 

" u,ce «nd hot. 

I lirce knob » of *ug*r *etoon the whole pot " 

Cartwright: A Hill of Fare. 

3. The handle ou the spindle of a lock or 
latch. 

4. A rounded handle of a door, lock, drawer 

«c. * 

5. A rounded hill or mountain. (American.) 
II. Technically: 

1. Arch. ; A knop, hunch, or boss ; a banch 
of leaves or similar onrnmeut. [lioss.J 

2. Ordn. : The cascabcl of a gun, 

3. Glass: The boas or central bulb of a table 
of glass when cut for use. 

knob-latch, s. A latch in which the 
bolt is retractable by the knob or rotary 
handle, in contradistinction to one which is 
moved by a key. 

t knob ltck, i. A salt-lick. The base 
of the knobs, as round hills or knolls are 
called in Kentucky, contains shales, which 
furnish nlum an.l other suits, forming licks, 
ty which wild and domestic snimals resort. 
One of these knob-licks in Mercer county is 
u very remarkable spot, and was in former 
times a favourite resort of the buffaloes, Ac. 
(Lurllett.) * 

t knob like, o. 

Pot : Having an irregular, rouudish figure * 
gongyloid. ( Lindlcy .) 

* k 11 ^ v.i. [KNoa, $.] To grow or form into 
knobs or bunches ; to bunch. 

" .° r c 1 ou ^)? e ' i or knobbing gnwt that makes 

the patient© ©law. trrant Horace . bk. L. tot.# 

kn ??^ 1 e ^ L a ' . 8- i -«*.] Set with 

or full of knobs ; containing knobs ; knobby. 

WOh I t U i k, i^ hl» fliidi d«po dented In. 
itb ti\ucU band*, aik) hard ylAnued »kln." 
w ** lirrour for MagUtralct . p. 262. 

knob bing, s. [Knob, v.j 

n w*V^ nry - : T 1,c rt,ll * jl * dre3sl,, ff. knocking 
ofl the projections of stooca in the quarry. 

• lcr*5b bcr. knob blcr, ». (Eng. knob; 
-er.i A hart In its second year ; n brocket. 


,C pmjnd b ) U ” g ' Q * tKNOB » *>J (See the coin- 

1 ,l C “°kbllng- flro, s. A sunken refining 
hearth, of small size, in which crude or par- 
tially relliicd iron is worked into a ball or 
Knob in contact with charcoal and under the 
Influence of a blast ; a bloomary. 

kn6b-bl ness, 5. [Eng. knobby; -nm.J The 
quality or state of being knobby or knobbed. 

kn6b* b£, a. [Eng. knob; -y . ] 

. Ul - ; . F wH of or covered with kooba or 

hard protuberances. 

“ U1 ® knoMv >•««!. nml « fiiir pnlr of homa.’ 

Xf,,rc Cr^xUtrvoo of the Soul, |. (U. 

2* big. : llanl, stubborn. 

* «' -><!-' & 
,l0, ‘* V who continues t.. work 
w,Rn the other members go out on strike. 

-Wry V !r Ck S, tU % 0,0 ,,y ~«M»IUhii knobstlaJu.* 

— *<ry. A. Shutttrworth : Acnrtdale, vol. R, ch. IL 


knock, v.i. &f. [A. 8. cnucion, from Gael 

= to crack, to crash ; cnag = to crack, to 
knock ; Ir. cnag = a crack, a noise.] 

A. /?ifransi/tre ; 

1. To clash ; to be driven suddenly together 
so as to come into collision : as. One body 
knocks a gainst another. 

or~heav y beat ’ l ° Str * kc aorn ethiog hard 

’* S? hwt, nud often enmt, and twu* 

I but ready entrance was not at hi* call ‘ 

B. Transitive : ■ /* i. id- it 

1. To strike, to hit, to give a blow to, to beat. 

Twer© good, you knocked h J m . ” — SfuxJcttn • Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Hi. ****<*?. . Two 

2. To dash, to drive, to hit: as, to knock 
ones head against the wall. 

3. To drive or force by a succession of blows. 

“ Th® found of hunnm-ra. How on blow 
Knocking away the aborts and spun/ 

Longfellow: BuiUHng the Sftlp. 

1. To knock about: 

0) To wander here and there; to lounge. 

(2) To assault violently. 

4 ' f e7-r ibly knorked about, and rvidentlv Hft 

for dead. — Pall Mall Gazette. >V*. iVJ 7 

2. To knock down : 

(1) To strike down ; to fell with a blow : to 

prostrate. ’ 

(2) To declare a thing to be bought by a 
person at a sale; to assign to a bidder: as, 

1 ho table was knocked, down to me. 

3. To knock off: 

(1) To leave off work ; to cease work. 

(2) To force off by a blow. 

tlicfwJrk o}! 8h qU ‘ Ckly : na ’ IIe floon knocked 
a hiow° ^ 1tOC ^ out: q ° ^ orco or dash out with 

7 ^ 1 L h 2 SsSfftft- of your .. 

5. To knock under : To submit, to yield, to 
give way, to acknowledge one’s self beaten. 

C. To knock up : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(u) To arouse or awake by knocking. 

(b) To fatigue, to wear out, to exhaust. 

••Sho would not b© knocked up M noon - — Mus 
Autten : Mantjlcld Park, cb. vii. * WU5 

(c) To become exliausted or wearied • to he 

worn out with fatigue. ' 

(2) Bookbind. : To shake into order; to 
make the printed sheets even ut the edges! 

7. To knock ou the head: To stun with a 
blow on the head ; hence, fig., to frustrate, to 
spoil, to defeat, as a project or scheme, 
knock, 8. (Knock, v.) 

1. A blow, a stroke. 


2,Slo 


3. A g<»blin said to dwell ( n a mine an t 
point out rich veins of ore. Chiefly utiedin 
Cardiganshire. (Brewer.) * 

II. Domestic: An attachment in a flour-bob 
to jar the frame and shake the flour from the 
meshes of the bolting-cloth. 

knockcr-off, $. 

Knitting: A wheel with projections to rai.^ 

nhn P ^V*°*',' er V U ' tnJ ’ of . tl,e n, * e,JIp flIld dis- 
charge it therefrom. A similar wheel, called 

ne*aj!es er ’ ( e ^ >rcsscs the >' arn between th 

knock in g, pr. par., cl, & s. (Knock, v.\ 
th^rbf' As vr ' Jear * d P° rtic! r- n(i P ; (S*> 
C, substantliv : 

„ig : Ttlov" 0 ' ; Thu “ ct of Utli "8 or 
II. Technically: 

1. Bookbind. : betting even nt the edg.-s. by 
taking a bunch or pile of sheets or leaves, and 
stnkiug the edges on the bench. 

n t,n ;\ retalL 71,6 lar ^ or I'icccs of on 

and ganguc which sre picked out of the sieve 

offVl?^ ( u L V 1710 fin,nI1 1 ‘^ccs broken 
off from stone by hammering or chiseling. 

knocking -down iron, 3. 

Bookbind. ; A iron for pounding down the 
twi " ea (sjips) to which the sheets 

markTho d Co k ^^.‘ ey6haI1 " 0t ““ 

f*. !? er * Pollen = a clod, a lump, 
a tuber ; and kohl = cabbage colcworLJ 
Hart.; Brassica oleracea caulorapa. 
knoll, r,t. & t. [Knell, t*.J 
A, Transitive : 

1. To ring or sound, as a bell. 

* 2. To ring a bell or knell for. 

" Knotting a dcwirU-d frientt." 

Shake* p, ■ 2 Henry /r.. L L 

t > hn j^ raiiiS ’ : To sound, ns a lioU when rung ; 


' up ior " ,ou - let 1 *» r " R| o"® for CMtcb- 

liig AnocAy. J'iaier: I trgU ; Alueidotlx, 

A loud blow or stroke, as on a door for 
admission. 

" V 1 ? a Mk-tio either by n loud© crle or ©onie 

greftt An«cA;». — P . 1/olLtnd riinie, bk. xxxlii., ch. Iv. 

knock-down, s. a ju’cco of furniture or 
other structure adapted to bo disconnected at 
the joints so us to pack compactly. 

*1 0) A knock-down blow : One l.y which a 
person Is felled to the ground: hence, tig a 
tlmshing blow or stroke. b 

whSi/l argument: An argument 

wlucli couijdotely upsets the rwiaouing of the 
opponent ; an unanawerable urgument. 

.,>i^? C,t " ,C ? e . 0d ’ “ l,nvl "S *'«> k. ,000 
turned somewhat in, so as to knock together. 

knoek-knccs, s. pi. 

Pathol. : Knees bent inwards while tlio feet 
are thrown outwurd, an accompaniment or 
consequent of rickets. The knees tend to 
knock against each other. 

knock-ofl; *. 

1. Knitting-machine: Tlie piece which, nt tho 
proper moment, removes tim loops froui the 
tier of needles. 

2. Mining: A block on which ore is brokcu. 
knock cr, *. [Eng. knock, V. ; -er.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Ono who knocks. 

2. An attachment to an outer door of a 
house, to give notlro to those within that 
aonic one stands without, desiring mi mUbirice. 

” Fotft, liftlia, kruwlert at doom 
the mint —Maenufug /tin l.tig., rh, X ||. 


" " hero boll* have knotted to church/ 

Shakctp. : At You Like It, 11 . 7 

knoll, * knol, s . [A.S. cnol ; cogu. with Dut 
kiwi - a turnip, from its ronndnesa ; Dan 
AnoW - n knoll ; Sw. kiwi - a bump, a knot 
Ger knoUcn^n knoU.] The top of a hill 
a hil ock ; a mound ; a little hill or mount : t 
small elevation. 

n.. J „ ” before tho rr*t. 

Ou knoll or hiUock reftr* hi* erwt 
Lonely und hujc, tho rlauI. o*k. ‘ 

. ^ Kcott: Itokeby. 11. c. 

k tolls a C bdl* ' (E " 8 - in0 "’ V - = °”« wbt 

knollcs, s, [Gcr. knollcn = a tuber.) 

But. : Brassica rapa. 

knop, kni>b, • lenoppo, • knap, *knub 

.V. IA K entry = the top of a hill ; cogn. will 
Dut. An op _ a knob, a button, a bud ; Inxij 

- a knob ; loci, knappr — n knot, a button 
Dan. knap, knop ~ u knob, a button ; 
Anopp =. a knob, knop - a knot; Ger. Amo; 

- a knob, a button, a bud. Of Celtic origiu 
Gael, cmin = a slight blow, a knob ; Wei 
cnap = a knob, a button ; lr. ra«p.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A knob, a button, a pretu 
be m m e, a bud, a luundi, the summit of a lull. 

*' That there W * ;•© ui.Jer every II bmunchr* of 

?tJ ,y 'nM t ., ,,rocw o wul wf Je ^ndlwlyck ©.-— Lxodua 

2. Arc/f. : A bunch of leaves, flowers, 01 

siunhir orunnients, as the bosses at the inter- 
section of ribs, the ends of labels and oihei 
moulding*, and the hunches of foliage on 
cnpitala. * 

knoppod, a. [Eng. knop; -ed. J Having 
kiiuus, Liifu, or buttons ; fastened will 
buttons. 

••And td«h »h<.«* knoppe,! with dh^ve*.’ 

K'onuiunt .f the Aom. 

knop porn, #. (Ger. kuoj>per ■* u guibnatj 
Hot. : A cur ions gall form's) on home hihv ic* 
of onk iu Hungary and otiier isirta uf Euroi>e 
(Trent. 0 / Bot.) * 

kn6i»’ wood, [lv.NAi»\vr.mx] 
knor. 4 . (Knuk, J 

kn6r ri-n, t. [Named after 0 W. Knorr] 
PalovlM,t. : a genus of fossil |d.iuU allien 
to, If indeed it U» more than a sub genus <d 


~ * 11 W more limn u sub genus ol 
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xiepidodendron (q.v.). In 1S54 Prof. Morris 
^numerated three species, all from the English 
coal measures. One of these is found also in 
Silesia and iu Russia, auother at Saarbruck, 
&e., in Germany. 

lmosp. $. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

Arch. : A bud or unopeued leaf or flower, 
used as an architectural ornament. 

fc^iot (1), *knotte, s. [A. 8. cnotta; oogn. 
with Dut. kiwt; lcel. knutr; Dan. knude ; 
Sw. knat ; Ger. knoten ; Lat. nodtts = gnodus. j 

1. Ord i na ry Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The interlacement or intertwining of a 
rope or cord so as to attach one part of it to 
another part of itself, to another rope, or to 
any other object. The kinds of knots, em- 
ployed differ in size, shape, and name, accord- 
ing to the uses for which they are designed. 

(2) A fold, a bend. 

" Her huge long taile her den all overspread. 

Yet wfu in knots and many bought* upwound " 
Spenser : F. y., I. 1. 15. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A bond of union or association ; a union, 
a tie. 

'* Ere we knit the knot that can never he loosed."— 
Bishop Ball : Cases of Conscience, dec. 4. ch. vt. 

(2) A cluster, a group, a collection. 

"A. knot you are of damned bloodsuckers." 

Shakesp. : Richard ill. , ili. S. 

* (3) Any figure, the lines of which fre- 
quently intersect. 

" The whole land 

Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up. 

Her knots disordered." Shakesp. : Richard JI„ UL 4. 

(4) A hard part in a piece of wood, caused 
by the shooting of a branch obliquely or 
traosversely to the general grain or direction 
of the fibre. 

(5) A protuberant or swollen joint of a 
plant. 

((3) A protuberauce or knob on the bark of 
a tree ; a kuur. 

(7) A nodule of stone occurring in a rock of 
a different kind ; a knur. 

(8) A difficulty, a perplexity ; something 
not easily solved. 

"Knots worthy of solution, which alone 
A Deity could solve." Cowper: Task, il. 520. 

* (9) Folded arms. 

*' His arms In this sad knot," 

Shakesp. : Tempest, 1. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The same as Knop (q.v.). 

2. Bat. : An irregular or twisted course of 
the separate elements of wood caused by 
branches, buds, or any similar cause. 

3. Brush-making : The brush- maker’s term 
for a tuft of bristles ready for insertion into a 
hole drilled in the stock. 

4. Labour: A kind of double ahoulder-pad, 
with a loop passing round the forehead, the 
whole roughly resembliug a horse-collar, 
used by London market porters for carrying 
burdens. It is probably a development from 
a length of rope knotted into a loop, wont in 
the same manner and for the same purpose. 

" Democritus find, noticed him m ft porter, who 
showed great address iu Inventing the *ncL*‘— Lewes : 
History of Philosophy, LJ20. 

5. Meek. : The saine as Knote (q.v.). 

6. Mil. : An epaulet, a 9houlder-knot. 

*i. Naut. : A nautical or geographical mile ; 
Ai of a degree of latitude ; about 2,025 yards. 
The English statute mile contains 1,700 yards. 
(Loo.] 

knot-horn, s. 

Entom. (PI.) : Phycidse, a family of moths. 
The Beautiful Knot-horn is Pcmpelia formosa. 

knot-weed, s. 

Bot. : The same as Knotgrass (q.v.). 

knot (2), s. [Named, it is said, after King 
Canute, with whom it was a favourite article 
of food. (See extract.)] 

Ornith. : Tringa canutus, a wading-bird, 
which has the breast deep chestnut in summer 
and white in winter, and the back dark with 
fulvous spot9 in summer and ashy-gray in 
winter. It breeds within the Arctic circle, 
from which it migrates in autumn to Britain 
and other part9 of the Eastern Hemisphere, as 
far even as the Cape and Australia. 

“ The *»of that called was Canutus* bird of old. 

Of that great king of Danes his unxne that still doth 
hold- Drayton : Poty-Olbion. 


knot, v.t. & t. [Knot, #.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To tie in a knot or knots ; to form a 
knot or knots on. 

** Her quyuer hung he hind her back, her tresse 
Knotted ui gold. Surrey • Yiryil ; .Uriels It. 

(2) To tie with a knot ; to fasten. 

"And at his side a wretched scrip was hung 
Wide-patched and knotted to a twisted thong." 

Pope ; Homer; Odyssey xui. 607. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To intwine, to intertwist. 

" To knot, to twist, to range the vernal bloom. 

But far is cast the distafl, spinning-wheel, and loom." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 7L 

* (2) To unite, to join together, to associate. 

“The party of the papists in England are become 
more knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and 
amongst themselves."— Bacon . lYar with Spain. 

* (3) To entangle, to perplex. 

II. Technically: 

1. Paint. : To cover over Lhe knots in with 
red lead, preparatory to painting over. 

2. Cloth-making : To remove the weft-knots 
from cloth by means of tweezers. 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

(1) To form a knot or knots, as in plants. 

"Cut hay when it begins to knot. Mortimer : Hus- 
bandry. 

(2) To knit knots for fringe. 

* 2. Fig. : To copulate. 

*' Keep it as a cistern for foul toads 

To knot and gender In." Shakesp. : Othello, lv. X 

II. Paint. : To perform the operation of 
knotting (q.v.). 

knot'-ber-ry, a. (Eng. knot (1), and berry.) 

Bot. : Rubus Chavur morns. 

knote, s. [A variant uC node (q.v.).] 

Mech. : The point where ropes, cords, &c., 
meet from angular directions in funicular 
machines. 

knot'-grass, s. [Eng. knot (1), and grass.] 

Bot. : Polygonum ariculare, a prostrate plant, 
with inter- 
nodes, narrow' 
leaves, silvery 
stipules, and 
white, pink, 
cri iiiaoD, or 
green incon- 
s p i c u o u s 
flowers, clus- 
tered in the 
axils of vari- 
ous leaves. 

It is common 
in fields and 
waste-places. 

An infusion of 
this plant was 
formerly sup- 
posed to have 
the power of stopping the growth ot any 
animal, whence Shakespeare ( Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, iii. 2) calls it “hindering” 
knotgrass. Allusions to this fancied power 
may also be found in the works of his con- 
temporaries. [Knot-weed, Knotwort.] 

" The knotgrass fettered there the hand. 

Which once could hunt an Iron t>and. 

Scoff : Lady of the Lake, liL 6. 

knot -less, * knot-lesse, a. k adv. [Eng. 
knot; -less.) 

A. As adj. : Free from knots ; having no 
knots. 

** Here silver firs with knotless trunks ascend." 

Congreve : Grid; Met amor ptoses x. 

* B. As adv. : Without hindrance, stop, or 
difficulty. 

" For both Troll u» and Troy town 
ShaJ knotlesse throughout her hart slide.” 

Chaucer : Troilus A Cress i da, bk. v. 

* knotte, s. [Knot, s.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The chief or main point. 

“ The knotte. why that every tale is tolde, 

If It be tarled til the lust be colde.*’ 

Chaucer : C. T.. 10,716. 

2. Arch. : The same as Knob (q.v.). 

knot-ted, a. [Eng. knot; -ed.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Hating knots ; full of knots ; knotty. 


*(2) Having lines or figures intersecting ; 
with intersecting walks. 

*(3) Entwined, interlaced, intertwisted. 

"Thy knotted and combined locks." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 6. (Quarto.) 

* 2. Fig. : Perplexing, entangled, knotty. 

*' Until the subtle cobweb-cheats 
They're catched in knotted law. like nets." 

Butler: Hudibras. IL 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Cylindrical, with an uneven sur 
face; torulose. Nearly the same as monili- 
form (q.v.). Example, the pod of Chelidomum. 

t 2. Geol. (Of rocks); Having small detached 
points, composed of mica, kc. t projecting from 
the surface, they having resisted the weathei 
better than the other components of the rock. 
(Perceval.) 

knotted marjoram, $. 

Bot. : Origanum Majorana, a culinary aro- 
matic. 

Unotted-pillar, s. 

Arch.: A pillar so called from its being 
carved in such a manner that a thick knotted 
rope appears to form part of it. It occurs in 
the Romanesque style. 

* knotte-less, a. [Knotless.] 

knot -ter, s. (Eng. knot; -er.] 

Paper-making: A sieve which detains knote 
in the pulp, so that they do not pass to the 
moving wire-plane on which the paper is 
formed. 

knot -ti-ness, s. [Eog. knotty ; -Tiess.] 

1. Lit . : The quality or state of being knotty 
or full of knots. 

"By his oaken club is signified reason ruling the 
appetite; the knottinest thereof, the difficulty they 
have that seek after virtue."— Peacham ■* On Drawing. 

* 2. Fig. : Difficulty, intrieacj T f perplexity, 
complication. 

knot'-tihg, pr. par.y a., & a. [Knot, v.) 

A. k B, As pr. par. <£* particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Tlie act of making koota In 
or of tying with a knot. 

II, Technically: 

1. Paint. : A process prelimir^y to paint- 
ing, consisting of painting over fie knote of 
wood with red-lead, and the stopping of nail- 
holes, cracks, and faults with white-lead. A 
silver leaf is sometimes laid over the knots in 
superior work. 

2. Cloth-making : Removing weft-knots and 
others from cloth by means of tweezera. 

knot'-tjf, * knot-tic, a. [Eng. knot ; - y .] 

1. Lit. : Full of knots ; knotted ; having 
many knots. 

"The Cynic raised his knotty staff, and threatened 
to strike him if he did not depart**— Lewes : History 
of Philosophy, 1. 189. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Rugged, hard, rough. 

Wheu heroes knock their knotty heads together." 

Rowe : Ambitious Stepmother. 

2. Intricate ; difficult of solution ; involved, 
perplexing. 

" Who trie* Slessala's eloquence In vain. 

N'or can a knotty poiut of law explain." 

Fra nets : Horace ; Art if Poetry. 

knot-wort, s. [Eug. knot 
(1), and wort] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : Polygonum a vi- 
ew fare. [Knotorass.] 

2. PI. : Lindley’s name for 
the order lllecebrace* (q.v.). 

knout, s. [Russ, knute = a 
whip, a scourge.] An instru- 
ment of punishment used in 
Russia. It consists of a 
handle about two feet long, 
to which is fastened a flat 
leather thong about twice the 
length of the handle, termi- 
nating with a large copper 
or brass ring ; to this ring is 
affixed a strip of hide about 
two inches broad at the ring, knout. 
and terminating at the end 
of two feet, in a point. This is soaked in milk 
and dried in the sun to make it harder, and 
should it fall, in striking the culprit, on the 
edge, it would cut like a penknife. The 




Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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culprit is bound erect to two stake* to receive 
the specified number of lashes, and the tail of 
the knout is changed nt every sixth stroke. 

knout, v.t. [Knout, 3.] To puuisb or flog 
with the knout or whip. 

know, * knowe (pa. t. knew , * kncu, pa. par. 
known, * knoiven), v.t. & i. [A. 8. cudimn 
(pa. t. cntcnv, pa. par. cndwen) ; cogn. with 
Icel. knd = to know how. to be able ; O. Sax. 
knJgan, in the compound bi-knegnn = to ob- 
tain, to know how to get ; O. H. Ger. chndan, 
in the compound bi-chndan ; Russ, znati = to 
know; Lat. nosco ; Gr. yiyewo-tca) (gignosko) ; 
Sansc. jna = to know. From the same root 
as Can, Ken, Keen, Noble, Kin, Genus, Ac. 
Ger. konnen = to be able ; kennen — to know.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To perceive with certainty ; to have a 
clear and certain perception of : to understand 
clearly ; to have a distinct and certain know- 
ledge of or acquaintance with. 

..... ”P- ttyt A miui mlpbt know 
1 he end of thia day # hualne&s ere it come 1 " 

„ , Ahaketp. ; Julius Cctsar, v. L 

2. To understand. 

"Taught thee to *now the world, aud thia great art 
til ord ring mau.* 

Daniel : Panegyric to the Kin ft M a jetty. 

3. To distinguish. 

' a ^ the adtlln K of one unit more. 
iL'f w ^ oe , ft l 1 ®"’ where hy to know 

It from those before and after. '—Locke. 

4. To recognise by recollection, memory, or 
description. 

“I ahould know the man by the Athenian garment/* 
Sfiaketp. : A/idnimmer Sight' t Dream, 111. £. 

5. To be convinced of the truth or reality of ; 
to be firmly assured concerning ; to have uo 
doubt in the mind regarding 

* 6. To be acquainted with. 

"Not to know me argues yourself unknown.* 

Milton ; p. /„. lv. 830. 

7. To be familiar with ; to have experience of. 

^•^2C^r,Sf d v e s h l! ,n t0 U 8,0 forUB Wh0 ™ 

8. To understand from learning or study ; 
to have learnt ; as, The boy knows his lesson. 

• 9. To have sexual intercourse with. 

aodah — ' ‘ved ««■ 

10. To learn ; to be informed of. 

" I would know that of your horour. ' 

Ahaketp. Measure /or Measure , 11. L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To have knowledge : to have clear ami 
certain perception. 

„ " 9 AQ ** he aln to knowt 

Can It bo death?” Milton : P. L.. lv. 617. 

2. To be assured ; to lie convinced or satis 
fled ; to feel assured. 

" I know that my Redeemer liveth *— Job xlx. 26. 

*3. To be acquainted; to be familiar or 
Intimate. 

** We have known together In Orleans.* 
m _ Ahaketp. : Cymbelint, L 4. 

1*1. To know of: 

0) To ask, to Inquire. 

" Know of tbo duke If hla lout purpose hold. - 
/n , — . . . . Shaketp. : Lear, v. L 

(2) To be informed of. 

«f »*<m£wr <l v y 6 Ur pDr l >0 **-‘-‘ sv * *«'/>■ .* Merry Wipes 

• 2. To know for : To know of ; to be ac- 
quainted with (Shakcsp . ; 2 Henry IV., 1. 2.) 

3. To know how to : To understaml the way 
to ; to bo skilled In the way or process of dolmr 
anything. 

4. To make known : To show ; to manifest. 

"Ill make thro A'uotrn. 

Ahaketp. : Othello, v. 2. 

1 To know Is a general term ; to be ac- 

?vainted with is particular. Wo may know 
hinge or persons in various ways; we may 
know them by name only ; or wo may A: now 
their internal properties nr characters ; or wo 
may simply know their figure ; wo may know 
them by report ; or wo may know them by a 
direct intercourse ; one Is acquainted with 
either a person or a thing, only in a direct 
manner, and by an immediate intercourse in 
one s own person. 
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[Knoll, #.] A rising 


know, know o, i, 

ground ; a hillock. 

tZis?’!ssn lh, • 


know^ $ bio, <t . At j. [ Eng. know ; .able.) 

Tl,at nm y °r can bo known; 
possible to be known, or understood. 

"All tbo knowable -innlltlw of matUL-- H* a rfcur. 
ton : Boltnybroke t Philosophy. 


B. As subst. : That which can be known or 
understood. 

all ^ th ® ot’hdonatlvo revolver, thinks 

Ml ea/Oe knowttblet, and the theories hern tic. 

count'-d inyttU-rlM. are to him rovelatJona"— Glantill : 
I unify of Itojmatieing. (l’rcf.) 

* •“^-{‘ Wc-ness. ». [Eng. knowa bit; 
? .X he 0'iAi‘ty or state of being knowable ; 
possibility to be known or understood. 

know* -all, t One who knows or professes 
l<» koow all. 

^^mowa^ 1 "’ ** ^ ug * know; *er.] One who 

know Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Know.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See tho verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Having clear and distinct knowledge or 

perception. b 

2. Intelligent, conscious. 

“ You have heard . «ud with a knowing ear. 

That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursued my life." Shaketp. ; Hamlet.' iv. 7. 

3. Skilful, well-instructed, well-informed 
experienced. 

fellow hlirP ’ cunning; as * He i& a knowing 

5. Expressive of cunning or sharpness : as. 
a knowing look. 

6. Well-appointed ; fashionable. 

"Drove ahout town in very knowing gigs."— Min 
Austen : Sense A Sensibility, eh. xlx. 

* C. As substantive : 

1. Knowledge. 

" In my knowing, Ttmoo has been this lord'e father/’ 

Cl TS . shaketp. : Timon of Athens, ill. 2. 

2. Experience. 

"Gentlemen of your knowing." 

Ahaketp. : Cymbelint, L 4. 

know-mg-iy, adv. [Eng . knowing ; dy.) 

1. In a knowing manner ; with knowledge ; 
consciously, intentionally 


" Knowingly converse, or hold familiarity with any 
erson suspected of heresy.” — Atrype ; Memorial/; 
rnry 1 III. (an. 1627J. 

“ 2. By exiicrieuce. 

" Did you hut know the city's usuries. 

And felt them knowingly/' 

A hakes jx : Cymbelint, 111. 2. 

know / -ing ness, s. [Eng. Artoiyino ,* -n^ss.] 
The quality or state of being kuowiug ; tho 
abate of having knowledge. 

"8uch empirical knowingness (not omniscience).*’— 
Strauss : Life of Jesus (ed. Evans), tL 46. 

* know leebe, v.t. [Knowledge, r.) 

* know-1 eebo, $. [Knowledge, «.] 

knowr-edge, know ledge, * know 
lecho, *know-el-lcho, *knaul- agc 
* knaul-eche, * knaw lage, * know- 
lege, s. [Eng. know; anil, -ledge, dege = 
-leche, for deke, from Icel. deikr. -leiki; Siw. 

* l*k , aa in ka>r leikr = love, a sutllx used to 
form abstract nouns, as -ness in modern Eng- 
lish. A.S. dac (= mod. dock, as In wedlock). 
ia cognato to Icel. .leikr. ] 

1. Certain or clear perception of truth or 
fact ; indubitable apprehension ; cognizance. 

" Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing hut tho 
perception of the connexion and agreement, or dls. 
agreement am) repugnancy of any of our ideas."— 
Locke : Human VnUentundin#, bk. |r., cb, | 2. 

t 2. That is or may be known ; a cognition. 
(Generally In the plural.) 

3. Acquaintance with any fact or person ; 
familiarity, intimacy. 

” Prom inloo eyes my knowledge I derive." 
a . „ . 4 , Ahaketp. : Sonnet 14. 

4. Cognizance, notice. 

i ft>u , ,M ) * Tn f™ tn thl no eyes thot thou 
•houldest tr»ko knowledge of me?”— /fuM l|, JO. 

5. Skill in anything; dexterity gaiued by 
actual experience. 

. "Rhlpmen tliat hnd e knowledge of the sea.”— 

I Kings lx. 27. 

G. Learning, mental accomplishment, eru- 
dition, science. 

" Learning is tho knowledge of the diHrrent amt 
contesUd oidnlotis of men fu former ages.”— Air W 
Tern file : Of Ancient k .1/ * lem Learning 

7. Inforinatinn, notice : as, It was brought 
to his knowledge. 

* 8. Sexual Intercourse. 

*1 K nowledge Is u general term which simply 
ImplieH the tiling Aw>um. Science, learning, 
and erudition uro modes of knowletlge quali- 
fied by some col late nil Idea. Science \h h 
systematic spoclcs of knowledge which con- 
sists of rule aud order ; learning is that 


species of knowledge which one derives fr- io 
schools, or through the medium of liersonal 
instruction ; erudition is scholastic knowledge 
obtained by profound research. 

* knd wr -edge, kn owl age, * knowl- 

eclie, * knoul echc, * know-lcgc vt 

Si i. [Knowledge, j.] 

A. Trans. : To acknowledge ; to avow. 

"ff thou *jw»7<vW In thl mouth the Lord Ja» 0 
Crl»l and bdeuiit lu thin lmrtc."— Hycltfc Ko 
maynes, x * w 

B. Intrans. : To acknowledge ; to confesr 

* knowl -Cdgo-a-blo, a. [Eng. knowUdg . 

‘able.) ■ 

1 . Cognizable. 

2. Educated, intelligent. ( Prov .) 

knowl ton' i a, s. [Named after Tlranaa 
Knowlton, <mce Curator of the Botanic Gar. 
dens at Eltham.J 

Rot . : A genus of Rauuneulnceje, aub-tribe 
Anemonea?. «eimls five; peUls live to fifteen ; 
stamens and ovaries many, becoming nurne- 
ous one-seeded, succulent fruits. The leaves 
of h nowltonia vesical or ia are used in Southern 
Africa as vesicatnrica. 

* Imow'-men, s. pi. [Eng. know, and men 1 
An old name for the Lollards in England. 

known, pa. par. k a. [Know.) 

know*' noth ing, < 

1. Ooe who kn..ws or professwa to know 
nothing, 

2. A member of an origioally secret eociety. 
flounebing iu this counto* about 1850-5/), and 
aiming at preventing anyone oot a native or a 
resident of 21 years’ standing from taking 
part in the government ; hence called also th« 
American Party. (Spelled K-.) 

know'-noth-ing-ism, s. (Eng. knownothing; 
-ism.) The principles, doctrines, or objects 
of the Knownothiugs. 

know' some- thing, s. [Eng. know, and 
somethnuj.) A member of a society formed in 
the United States, in 1855, to oppose the Know- 
nothings. It soon became extinct 

knox'-i a,_ s. [Named after Robert Knox 
who, in 1781, published a work on Cevlou’ 
having lived in that island many years.] 

Hot.: A genua of Ciiichon.Foeie, family Sper- 
maeocidie. It consists of rushy, ornamented 
plants, with white or nink fiowers, growing in 
India n ml Ceylon. About five are cultivated 
iu British greenhouses. 

knt., s. [A contract, for knight, a. (q.v.).] 

knub, knub blc, v.t. [Cf. Dut. knitter.) To 
beat ; to strike with the knuckle. 

knuo'-klo (klo as kol), * knok il, • knok- 
yl, * knok - yllo,' 3 . [Ger. kndchel - a 
joiut ; Dut. knokkcl = a knuckle; o. Fris. 
knokcle, knokle ; Dan. knokkcl ; Sw. kndyc.) 

L Ordinary Language 

* 1. A joint. 

2. The joint of a finger, protuberant when 
the hand is shut. 

" lie cotnv* to I^oie. flmU mnvt shut. • 

Tuen, Dot wltl) ktfurklr, lilts with foot.* 

Covenant : Lang racoriori In Dm don. 

3. The knee-joint. 

"Jolly aUo. wblcb they use for a restorative, U 
cbiorty mncle of ArnruAtri of vval.”— Bacon : .Vat Hut., 

| 46. 

4. The joint of a plant. 

5. A swelling. 

"The ■wellhitP* or blind pile* ap(>«arin^ like Mjt» oc 
*rm<-We4 within the foiidemrnt. are cunsl with rtve- 
loafe sra»»o/— /*. 1/Mland PH nte, bit xxvt„ eli. vliL 

II. Technically : 

1. Mech. : The joint-pieces forming a hinge 
through which the pintle passes. 

2. Ship.bulld. : Au acute angle on some oi 
the timbers. 

knuoklo bones, *. pu [Diuhtone.] 

* lcnuclUo doop, <idi». Very deeply 
cotiHldembty. 

knuoklo duster, *. An lnstniment or 
n|n*Mrnl<iH of iron lo pmtect the kmn klca 
and nlso to mill for<e to a blow. It is fur- 
nbdiod with knobs or points to mid severity 
It) the stroke. It Is chiefly used by garrotters. 

Knuoklo Joint, $ A joint In which a 
projection on each leg or leaf of a maehino or 
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knuckle— kongsbergito 


Implement Is inserted in corresponding re- 
cesses in the other, the two being connected 
by a pin or pivot on which they mutually turn. 
The legs of dividers and the leaves of butt- 
hinges are examples of the true knuckle-joint. 
The term, however, is somewhat commonly 

* applied to joints in which the motion is not 
confined to one place. Such are really uni- 
versal joints, a form illustrated in the ball 
and socket and the gimbal. A ginglymus . 

knuckle- timber, s. 

Ship-build. : A top timber in the fore body, 
where a reverse of shape causes an angle on 
the timber. 

* knuckle, v.i. & t. [Knuckle, s.] 

A. Intrans. : [H 1.]. 

* B. Trans. : To hit with the knuckles or 
fist ; to pommel. 

^ I. To knuckle down : 

(1) Lit. : To kneel down, as boys at marbles. 

(2) Fig. : To submit, to give way, to yield, 
to acknowledge one’s self beaten. 

" We knuckle down under ounce of indignation.” 
— Blackmore: Lortia Uoone , ch. Ixv. 

2. To knuckle under : [^[ I (2)]. 

knuc kled (kled as keld), a. [Eng. 
knuckl(e); -ed.] Having knuckles or joints ; 
jointed. (Bacon: Not . Hist., § G5G.) 

* knuflf, $„ [Gnoff.] A country lout; a clown. 

"The country knufft. Hob, Dick, and Hick.” 

^ ^ Hayward. 

knur, knurl, s. [Knab, Gnabb..] 

1. Lit. : A knot; a knar; a nodule of 
stone ; a protuberance or swelling on the 
bark of a tree. (Woodvoard : On Fossils.) 

2. Fig. : A surly, obstinate fellow. (Bums: 
Meg o' the Mill.) 

knurled, a. [Eng. knurl; -ed.] 

1. Knotted, gnarled. 

2. Milled, as tbe bead of a screw. 

knurl'-ing, s. [Knurl, s.] A dwarf. 

* knur'-ly, a. [Eng. knurl ; -y.] Full of knurls 
or knots ; knotted, gnarly. 

* knur'-ry, a. [Eng. knur ; - y .] Full of knurls 
or knots ; knurly. (Stanyhurst : Conceites.) 

*knyt, r.f. [Knit, v .] 

ko a'-la, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : The genus Phascolarctos (q.v.), and 
specially Phascolarctos cinereus, the native 
bear or native sloth of the Australian colonists. 
It is a tailless, hut pouched animal, about two 
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feet long, with a stout body and limbs, a 
small bead, moderate-sized eai*s, well-devel- 
oped feet, and ash-gray fur. It feeds on the 
tender shoots of the blue gum-trees, which 
the natives climb to effect its capture. 

kob, ko'-ba, s. [See def.] 

Zool. : The native usme of several species 
of the genus Kobus(q.v.). These words are 
also used as specific names: Antilope kob — 
Adenota kob, the jEquitoon, or Gambian Ante- 
lope, and Antilope kobus = Kebus sing sing. , 

ko'-ba, s. [Kob.] 

ko'-balt, s. [Cobalt.] 

kd-ba-o'-ba, s . [See def.] The Bechuana 
name for tlia long-horned, white rhinoceros. 
(G. Gumming : Hunter’s Life in South Africa.) 

ko'-bell-Ite, s. [Named by Siitterberg after 
Von Kobell ; snff. -ite. (Min..).] 

Min. : A sulph-antimonite of lead and bis- 
muth represented by the formula SPb S + 
(Bi. Sh), S,. Soft; sp. gr., 6*29 to 632; color, 
blackish lead-gray ; streak black. Occurs at 
the cobalt mine of Hvena, Sweden. 


ko'-bo, s. [A Sierra Leone word.] (See com- 
pound.) 

kobo-tree, a. 

Bot. : Copaife.ra Guibavrtiana, or Guibourtia 
copallifera, said to yield a valuable copal. 

kob'-old, s. [Ger.] 

Teut Mythol. : A German house-spirit, the 
same as the English Robin Goodfellow, and 
the Scotch Brownie. 

kob old-ine, s. [Named by Beudant from 
O. Ger. kobold = cobalt ; snff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as Linn.cite (q.v.). 

ko-bres'-i-a, s. [Named after De Kobres, a 
German patron of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cyperaceje, tribe Elyne# 
(Bindley), or Caricineae (Sir Joseph Hooper). 
The female flowers have 3 lateral scale. Know n 
species three ; one, Kobresia caricina , a sedge- 
like plant, four tohiine inches high, with wiry, 
recurved leaves, being found on upland moors 
in Yorkshire, Durham, and Perthshire. 

ko'-bus, 5. [Mod. Lat., from kob (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Cervicapridse (Brooke), 
with six species from the grassy plains and 
marshes of tropical Africa. Horns elongate, 
sub-lyrate ; muzzle cervine ; no tear- bag or 
inguinal pores ; hsir rough, that on neck 
longer, divergent, and drooping ; tail rather 
eloogate, depressed, hairy on sides and below ; 
females hornless, with four teats. 

koch'-el-ite, s. [Named after the locality, 
Kochel^wiesen), Silesia ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in columnar in- 
crustations with traces of crystals, on ilmenite 
and ferguaonite. Color, brownit-h itsabella- 
yeilow ; translucent ; lustre greasy. Said to be 
a silico-columbate of yttria, zirconia, iron, Ac. 

ko' dak, ». A photographic camera in which 
the exposures, instead of being made on separ- 
ate pieces of sensitive material like glass plates, 
as in other cameras, are made on a strip of 
transparent film, which is wound from one 
roller to another by means of a key. (Eastman 
Kodak Company's Catalogue.) 

ko dak, v.t. To photograph with a kodak. 

kcel'-bing-ite, s. [Named by Breitbaupt 
after Koeibiug, of Hermhut ; suti*. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A dark-green mineral occurring in 
groups of diverging crystals associated with 
eudialyte, aegyrite, Ac., at Kangerdluarsuk, 
West Greenland. Formerly regarded as Arf- 
vedsonite (q.v.)., but separated from the 
Amphibolo group by Breithaupt. It consists 
principally of silicate of protoxide of iron and 
lime; streak, pistachio -green. Probably a 
variety of Epidote (q.v.). 

bee ler -i a, s. [Named after G. L. Keeler, 
Professor o’f Natural History at Mayence and 
a writer on grasses.] 

Bot. : A cosmopolitan genus of grasses, tribe 
Festncere. The panicle is contracted, spike- 
like, the spikelets compressed. Known species 
eight. One, Koeleria cristata, is British. It 
has a silvery panicle, interrupted below, is 
one to three feet high, and is found on banka 
and in pastures. 

keen lg-me, koen-ig-ite, s. [Named by 
Levy after C. Kcenig ; snff. -iw, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Brochantite (q.v.), from 
Guuiescbevsk, Perm, Russia. 

kcen'-ig-ite, s. [Kcenxqine.] 
kcen'-leln-itc, s. [Kcenlite.] 

kcen'-lite, koen'-lein-ite, s. [Named by 
Sclireetter after Koenlein, of Uznach.] 

Min. : A native hydrocarbon, containing 
92*429 of carbon and 7*571 per cent of hydro- 
gen. Amorphous, soft; color, reddish-brown 
to yellow. More soluble iu ether than in 
alcohol, tbs former yielding wax-like folia. 
First found at Uznach, Switzerland, associated 
with lignite (q.v.). 

kcet'-tig-ite, s. [Named by Dana after Otto 

Koettig ; suti - . - ite (Min).] 

Min. : According to Nanmann, monoclinic 
in crystallization and isomorphous with ery- 
thrine (q.v.). Grotb makes it isomorphous 
with vivianite (q.v.). Occurs massive, or 
as crystalline crusts with fibrous structure. 
Color, carmine-red and peach-blossom red. 


Compos. : a hydrated arsenate of zinc, cobaiv 
and nickel, represented by the formula : — 
(ZuO.CoO.NiO) 3 , ASO 5 + 3HO. Found asso- 
ciated with smaltite (q.v 1 at the Daniel Mine, 
Schoeeberg, Saxony, 

kofif, s. [Dut.] 

Naut. : A two-masted Dutch fishing- vessel, 
carrying a sprit-sail on each mast. 

ko'-gi-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. : A genus of Cetaceans, family Pbyse- 
teridae (Sperm Whales or Cachalots). Kogia 
breviceps, and K. (Euphyset&s) Groyii, perhaps 
only the same species, are small porpoise- 
like whales, from six to ten feet long, but 
akin to the great Sperm Whale. They havs 
been found off the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
East Indian coasts, and in the Australian 
seas. 

koh-i-nodr', *koh i-nur', $. [P*rs.= 

Mountain of Light.] One of the largest dia- 
monds now in existence. Possessed by Great 
Britain. [See Diamond.] 

kohl, s. [Ger. kohl ;= kale.] (See tbe com- 
pound.) 

kohl-rabi, s. 

Bot. : Brassica oleracea c avlorapa, the Tur- 
nip-stemmed Cabbage, a variety of cabbage, 
having a turnip-like protuberance on the 
stem just above the ground, which is the 
most edible part of the plant. 

ko'-hoi, s. [Alcohol.] A pomade with which 
Persian women blacken tbe inside of their 
eyelids. 

Ko'-kab, s. [Heb. ( kokhab ) = & star.] 

Asfrou. : 0 Ursa- Minor is. 

ko^ka-ko, 5 . [Maori.] 

Omith. : Glaucopis cinerea, a kind of crow 
found in New Zealand. 

kok'-am, s. [Mahratts (?)•] An oil expressed 
from Garcinia purpurea on the west coast of 
India. It is used as an emollient. 

kok -kol-ite, s. [Coccolite.] 

ko koo -na, s. [Cinghalese.] A gsnuB of 
CelastraceEe. Kokoona zeylanica is a tree with 
a pale-colored bark, found in the West Indies 
and in Ceylon, Thwaites says tbat sn oil is 
expressed from its seeds, which is used for 
burning in lamps, Ac. The yellow, corky 
bark, mixed with ghee, is used in the prepar- 
ation of a snnff intended to produce a dis- 
charge of mucus from the nostrils and relieve 
headache. (Prof. JTatt, Ac.) 

kok'-schar off ite, s. [Named by N. Nor- 
denskiold, after the Russian mineralogist, 
Kokscharow ; sutf. -ite (Mia.).] 

Min. : A mineral resembling tremolite in 
appearance, and also belonging to the group 
of Amphiboles. It is characterized by the 
presence of a large amount of alumina, part 
of which is regarded as basic. It approaches 
in composition the variety called Edenite 
(q.v.). Found associated with lapis-lazuli, 
near the Lake Baikal, Asiatic Russia. 

ko la, s. [Cola.] 

kol -lo-pbane, a. [Gr. *coAAa (kolla ) = glne, 
and 0 att'Oju,ai (phainomai) = to appear. Named 
by Sandbergcr.] 

Min. : A mineral resembling gymnite. found 
with guauo in tbe island of Sombrero. Compos : 
a tribasic phosphate of lime mixed with soma 
calcite ; sp. gr. = 2*70; hardness = 5. 

kol'-ly-rite, s. [Collybite.] 

kol-oph'-on-ite, s, [Cqlophonite.) 

ko mis'-dar, ka-ma-is'-dar, s. [Msh- 

ratta kamainsdar.) A district collector cf re- 
venue ; s manager or renter of a province. (East 
Indies .) 

kon'-a-rite, s. [Conakite.] 

kon-dro-ar '-sen-i t, a. [Chondkarsenite.] 

kongs'-berg-Ite, 5 . [Named by Pisani after 
the place where found, Ktmgsberg, Norway ; 
suff. -ite (Mia.).] 

Min. : An amalgam of silver and mercury. 
Compos. : silver, 95*10 ; mercury, 4*90 ; for- 
mula, AgjsHg ; isometric. Occurs in crystals, 
and crystalline, at the silver mines of Kongs- 
berg. 


ate, at, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, carnal* her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or* wore, wolf, work* whd, edn; mute, cub* cure* unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ce = o ; ey = a, qu = kw. 
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k 6 ni eh31’-9it, s. [Conichalcite, *.) 

kon'-i-gg, (on as en), *. [Named by Robert 
Brown after Mr. Kouig, ofthc British Museum.] 
Bot. : A genus of Crucifenc, family Alyssidai. 
Lindley makes it a synonym of Glyce, and Mr. 
Joseph Hooker calls the old Koniga J?uiri- 
tima , Aly*sum maritimum. It is the ben-side 
Konign, or Sweet Alyssum. It has honey- 
scented, white flowers. It Is a native of 
Kuropo, nnd is cultivated, to some extent, in 
gardens. 

kon'-Ig -Inc (o ss c or e), a. [Kceniotnk.] 

kon ig-ito (o as 6 or 9 ), s. [Kucxioite.] 

kon-i-Iite, s. [Gr. w'm (ton ia) = dust, and 
A»0o« ( lithos ) = stone.] 

Min. : A pulverulent mineral nf a white 
colour, found associated with zeolites in the 
amjgdaloidal rocka of Scotland. A chemical 
examination shewed that it consisted largely 
of free silica, probably mixed with some zeo- 
iitic substance. 

ko nmck’-i-a, s. [Named after M. do 
Kouinck.) 

Palceont. : A snbgcnus of Strophonema, 
brnchiopods of the family Orthidir. Found 
in tha Trias, St. Cassian. (5. P. Woodward.) 

ko mnck'-I-na, 3 . [Konixckia.] 

Zool. : The typical and only known genus of 
the family Knn inch ini' he (q.v.). The shell is 
free, the valves uuartienlated (?); oval amis, 
supported by two spirally-curled lamelhe. 
Only known species, Koni'nckina Leonhardi , 
from the Trias of St. Cassian. (XicAofcon.) 

konmck-in'-f-dto, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. to- 
nincfc/7i(a); Lnt. fein. pi. ndj. guff. -ufcn.] 

Zool : A family of Bracliiopoda, [Koninck- 

INA.l 

kd'-wte, a. [Conite.] 

* kon-ning, 3 . [Cvxxixo.] 

kdo-ddo', 3 . [Its South African name.] 

Zool : Stre-psiceros kudu, a beautiful antelope, 
slate-gray, with transverse wliito markings. 
The males with spirally-twisted horns, about 
four feet long ; the females bomless ; height 
about five feet at the shoulders. Extends from 
South Africa to Abyssinia. 

kook, i\f. [Cook (3), r.] 

kook'-aam, s. [CalTre.] 

Zool : The native South African name of the 
Geinsbok antelope ( Oryx geueUa). [Gemsbok.J 

l.oo'-lee, s. [Coolie.] 

kool-o-kam'-ba, a. [Native name; the first 
element koolo imitated from its cry. It Js 
repeated several times.] 

Zool : Troglodytes Koolo-kamba ( Du Chailltt), 
T. Aubryi (Gratiokt £ Alix), an anthropoid 
a]>e ehot by Du Chaillu in the forests of 
Western Equatorial Africa. The shoulders 
arc broad, the ears large, the arms extend 
below the knee; the limbs adapt it to go on 
nil fours and to climb trees ; Iho waist is ns 
broad and thick as the chest ; the breast-bone 
in protuberant ; the belly is very largo nnd 
the stomach large. It feeds on vegetables. 
It has affinities to the gorilla, the chimpanzee, 
and the nsehiego. 

4160 lum'-bec, a. [Mnhratta.) Aootbcrnamc 
for the Koonbee caste (q.v.). 

koon heo, kun bi, a. [Mnhrntta.] The 
agricultural enste. One of the great castes 
in the Mnhratta country In Western and Cen- 
tral India. 

Koord, a. [Kurd.) 

Koord'-Ish, a. [KutiDtaii.) 

Kod-ril-I oai, a. [Ken ilian.) 

k6or’-seo, kur-si, s. [Arab, Ac.) 

Muhnmjnatlaniam : The seventh henveo, sup- 
posed to bo crystalline, and to constitute the 
Judgment sent of God. 

koorsco text. ». The 2Mith verse of the 
second chapter of the Koran. [Chapter of 
the Cow (Stiff), Heifer (Nm/r.).] It is also 
known os the Throne verse, from the Arabic 
Koorsee, eupnnsed to 1m God’s seat of justice. 
It allegorically signifies divine provide 11 ro. 
(Safe) The verse runs thus 


” Go.1. then? 1* no Ood but lie. lh«- living. the nelf. 
mb<iUtent. Slumber take* Mm not. nuri eep. Hi* 
I* « lint t* In the heavens nnd wliut J» In the enrth. 
Who »* it Interred^ with Him wive l>v III* |eruti».«ion? 
Ho know* whftl is U*fore them *nd «h*t behlud them. 
And they comi rrhend not aught of hi* knowledge hut 
of whnt he |ileji*ea. HI* thruue extends over the 
henven* And the earth. And It tire* 11 Un not to ipijuii 
them both, for He U high and grand.- 
Professor Palmer ( Sacred Boobs of the East, vi. 
•10). says it is " considered one of the finest 
passages in the Qtir’&n, nnd frequently found 
inscribed in mosques and the like.” .sale (note 
in foe.), says that “ Mohammednns rccit*- it in 
their prayers, and some of them wear it about 
them engraved on an agate or other precious 
stone,” 

** His mother's Minted Amulet, 

Whereon engraved the Koonee-text 
Uoald *mooth this llfo Aud win the next," 

Ayr on : Bride of Aby dot, U. 4. 

ko-peck, s. [Copeck.] 

ko peh, a. [A South Sea Island word.] (See 
the compound.) 

kopeh roots, s. pi. 

Bot. : The roots of Colomsia macrorhisn, an 
amid, cultivated in Polynesia for its large 
edible yam-like roots. Cailed also Tara -roots. 

kopp'-tte, s. [Named after Prof. Kopp, of 
Heidelberg, by Knop; sull*. 4te (Min.).'] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring ns 
small brown, transparent octahedrons, m a 
granular limestone, near Schclingen, Kaiscr- 
stnhl, Baden. Formerly regarded as Pyro- 
chlnre (q.v.), but it di tiers from that mineral 
in containing no titanic acid and little or no 
fluorine. Compos. : a cnlumbate of various 
protoxides, but principally those of Cerium, 
Calcium, Lanthanum and Didymiuw. 

kor-arf -vo-ite, s. [KoiunFVETiTE.] • 

kor-arf-vo-titc, kor-arf- vc-Ite, s. 

[Named by Radoni inski slt<T the locality 
Korarfvct, Sweden ; sutf. -He ( Min .),] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in masses, some- 
times very large, or as imperfect crystals in 
albitc, associated with gadolinitc, hjelmitc, 
beryl, Ac.; known in Sweden under the name 
Mouazite. According to Des Cloizcaux, it is 
doubly refracting. Specific gravity = 4*03 ; 
colour, yellowish-brown ; fracture, vitreous ; 
streak, grayish-yellow. Staled to be a phos- 
phate of cerium containing fluorine. 

kor-W, *cor-an\ kur an', Sl-kor-an’, 
al eor-an', al kur an', s. [Arab, kuro n, 
or, with the article* al = the, Alkumn— that 
which is read, from kard = to road.] 

Jleligions: The Muhammadan scriptures, 
which professedly consist of revelations made 
by Allah (God) to Muhammad, the medium of 
communication being the angel Gabriel. When 
a Mussulman quotes from them, the formula 
lie uses is not “Muhammad says,” but “God 
says.” He calls the book the Book of God, 
nnd the Word of God, or the Book. (BmLE.l 
Miilintmnad, who gloried in being the “il- 
literate prophet,” wrote nothing himself, yet 
his followers noted down his utterances on 
leather, palm-leavea, stones, nnd even the 
ehouldcr-blades of sheep. II is companions 
nlso picservcd much by oral recitation. 

The Koran is not so large as the Bible. 
It is divided into 114 suras, or chapters, 
not arranged chronologically. For inslauee, 
chapter i. was “given at Mecca;” ii., at 
Medina; iii., ot Medina; Ixvi.. at Medina; 
lxvii.-cxiv. at. Mecca. Indeed, there seems to 
ho no arrangement of any kind In the book ; 
Its chapters are as inconsecutive as if they 
had been a series of sibylline leaves blown 
Into their places by the wind. Tho chanters 
arc named as well ns numbered ; thus, eh. ii. 
is denominated “tho Cow;” ch. v., “tho 
Tub to Ixxxvt., 44 the Night-star.” The work 

consists of moral, religions, civil and political 
teachings, commingled with promises, threat- 
Tilings, Ac., to bo fulfilled in the future world ; 
with Biblical narratives, Arabic and Christina 
traditions, Ac. Later revelations sometimes 
revoked or essentially modified those which 
bad gone before. The Caliph Abu Bekcr, or 
Baer, directed Zeid ibo Thnrblt to collect the 
scattered utterances of tho Koran. After- 
wnrds them wna n revision by tho Cnltph 
Othninn, various readings having already 
nrisen. IIo left It in tho form In which we 
find it now. It linn been translated Into moat 
European languages. Bnlo puhtfnhrd an Kng- 
liuh version of It hi 1734. (Muhammadanism.) 

ko'-ro, s. [Gr.] Tho pupil of tho eye. 


kor'-I gan. kor-ri gan, s. [Armoric.] 

Off. Myth. (PI): Nine fays with long flow, 
ing hair and deadly breath, haunting fountain* 
in Brittany. 

kor'-In, cor'-in, «. [Native name.] 

Zool: Antil'jj't rujifrons, found in AMca 
I t is of a l*ay.brown colour, the sides paler 
above, with a broad dark streak Ik-Iow ; the 
under parts mostly white; the face bright 
bay, with a broad white side atreak. 

kor'-itc, 3. [Etvm. doubtful. Named by S. 
von Wultersbausen.] 

Min.: A hypothetical compound to which 
the formula KOijiOj-f Ho0 3 Si 0 3 4* SllO ia aa- 
si,med. One of several sim lar substance* 
which Dana includes umler Folngonitc (q.v.). 

Uor'-ko let, cor' eo let, kor'-kir, kor- 
kie, kor ker, cork, a. [Gael, oorcuir = 
red, purple, a red dye.j 
Bot. : Ooc of the names given in the Scotch 
Highlands to Lccanora h’ttt »j, a lichen used 
in dyeing. 

kor' y bant, a. [Corybant.J 
kor'-y nit, s. [Co&yxite.] 

kos, 3. [lleb. c*^2 O' »■«) = a cup (?).] A Jewish 
measure of capacity, of about four cubic inches. 

ko -sine, s. [Abysainian /.o(u)«(so);-ine.] 
Chcm. : C 3 iII M O 10 . The active principle of 
the lvousso plant. It crystallizes in yellow 
needles ; insoluble In water, but very soluble 
in ether, chloroform, benzol, or boiling alcohol. 
It melts nt 142’; when heated toI5Q\ with acetic 
anhydride, or hexacetate, G 3 iH-».>(G\>UjO)jOjo, 
ia obtained, which melts at 135. 

kos mos, s. [Cosmos.] 

kos -so, 3 . [Kqusso.] 

kos'-ter, s. [Etyni. doubtful.) 

Ichthy. : A species of sturgeon. 

ko-tow , r. A 3. [Kowtow.] 

kot-SQliu’-bo-Ite,9. [Named after F. A. von 
Kotschubey, by KokseJiarow ; sutt. -ife(.Vin.).] 
Min. : A monoclinic, micaceous iniueml, of 
a reddish-violet colour, belonging to the chlo- 
rite group, and resembling Kiemmereritc, for 
which it was at firet mistaken. Kokscharow 
determined it to be optically biaxial, and to 
correspond in most of its characteristics to 
the Clinochlore of Des Cloizcaux, to which he 
referred it. Occurs with chromite near Lake 
It kul, Penn, Knssin, and, like K.vnimererite, 
owes its colour to the presence of chromium. 
It bears the same relation to the monoelinic 
species, Clinochlore of Dos Cloizcaux, as the 
Kienimerrrite does to the hexagonal species, 
rename. (See these words.) 

kou'-lan, s. [Pers.] 

Zool. : The Dziggetai (q.v.). 

kou' miss, a. [Kumiss.] 

koTi'-pho litc, a. [Gr. wottyo* (fotvphoa) ■ 
tender, and Aitfo? (filAos) ss stone. Named b} 
l’ieot In Pcy rouse. J 

Min. : A variety of Prehnite(q.v.), occurring 
In excessively thin, brittle lamina*, near 
Bareges, Pyrenees, also nt the Col dtl Bod- 
honniie, Mout Blanc. 

kour'-b&sh, s. [Turk.] A whip made of a 
atrip of hippopotamus hide, capable nf Inflict- 
ing terrible punishment ; often used for tho 
purpose of extorting confessions. 

” T1** 4oc«r6rtiA mid llie tlmu»l>*cnr>w . . . proUDm*! 
whatavrr c»n(r«*lou* w riv <ir«tu«hd c«*«uUaL' — Cl\fvr*i 
Lloyd , li» limes, June jo, Ita«. 

kour -bAsh, v.t. [KnunnAsii, *.] To punish 

or torture with the kourtuiah (q.v.). 

"The M»dlr h»ul kourtotSerf hikI tartnml thrra *11 
n»>»ll tliry *lj,-ncil a confr,»luii UtetaU*! l>y hlu*.'— 
tlifvrd Lli yd, lu rtme*. June »>, IMi. 

koue-kous, 3 . [Cous-cous.] 

kouB'-so, 9 . [An Abyssinian word.) 

BoL I'har. : [BhavijiaJ. 

ko-ttSvV'', r.f. A l [Chinese.) 

A. Trans. : To perform the kowtow tn; to 
snluto by prostration; to fawn obsequiously 
ui*on. {Moure: Fudge Family, lett. xi.) 

B. Intrant. : To perform tha knwtow ; to 
fawn obsequiously. 


b<S^; p<£iit, eat, 90II, ohorus, 9liln, bon^U; go, ^om; thin, this; sin, 09; oxpoot, Xouopiion, oKist. -lAg. 

-dan, tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, -§Ion = zhun. -tlous, -slous, -oious = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^i, d$L 
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kowtow— kshatriya 


k'Tvfr-t<Jw / , ko-toYV', s. [Kowtow, t*.] Tlie 
mode of saluting the Emperor of China, by 
prostration before him on all fours, touching 
the ground with the forehead liiue timee. 

KJP* The abbreviation for Knight of the 
Order of St. Patiick. 

kraal, kraal, s. [Dut., from koraal — coral, 
which these hamlets were supposed to re- 
semble ; Littre connects it with (xrral (q.v.).] 

A village ; a collection of huts ; a hut. (SoutA 
African.) 

krab lite, s. [Named by Forchliammer after 
the volcano Krabla, Iceland.] 

Min. : A felspathic mineral which, accord- 
ing to Von Waltershausen, is not only similar 
to the spherulitic concretions in pitclistonea, 
but likewise occurs in triclinic crystals in the 
obsidian of Krabla, Iceland. Analyses by 
Forchliammer and Genth appear to justify its 
reference by Dana to the species orthoclase, 

krasme, s, [Cb/eme.] 

* krag, $. [Crao.] 

lirait, $. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Bungnrus cctruleus, a venomous 
Indian snake, second only in its deadly action 
to the cobra. Above it is bine or brownish- 
black with white streaks, below it is white. 
Length about four feet. 

kra -ken, s. (Probably from O. Svv. kraken ; 
ban. krage = the stump or stem of a tree, the 
uncouth form of which the kraken was sup- 
posed to resemble. (Mahn.)] A fabulous sea- 
monster, said to be seen at different times off 
the coast of Norway. According to tradition, 
tlie fishermen often mistook it for an island. 

krame, s. [Kra:me.] 

kra-mer-i-a, s. [Named after J. G. H. and 
W. H. Kramer, two German botanists.] 

Bot. : A genus of Polygalaceae. An extract 
Is formed lrom it in Peru, which is a mild 
astringent. It acts with effect in cases of 
bloody or mucous discharges, in debility of 
the digestive or other organs, and in fever. 
The powder mixed with charcoal forms a good 
tooth-powder. An infusion of it constitutes 
a gargle or wash. ( Lindley .) 

* kra mer-i-a*- 90 - 00 , s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
kra'meri(a ); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -aw. ] 

Bol .: The name given by Von Martius to the 
order Polygalaceie (q.v.). 

kra-mer’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat., &c. hramer(ia) ; 
-ic.) (See compound.) 

krameric-acid, s. 

Chan. : An acid said by Pesehier to exist in 
rhatany root ( Krame ria triandra). It is crys- 
talline* has a sour and astringent taste, and 
is not volatile. Its alkaline salts are crystal- 
lizable, and their solutions form a white pre- 
cipitate with lead salts, yellow with ferric 
salts. The hariuin salt is said not to be 
decomposed by sulphuric acid or soluble 
sul] ihates. Other chemists who have looked 
for this arid in rhatany root have not been 
able to find it.. (SPuMs; Diet. Chem., iii., 448.) 

krahg, s. [Dut. kreng.) The carcass of a 
whale after the blubber liae been removed. 

krantZ-ite, s. [Named after Krantz by Berge- 
rnann ; sutf. Ate (jl/in.).] 

Min. : A fossil resin which is essentially 
amber (q.v.) in composition, containing car- 
bon, 79*25 ; hydrogen, 10*41; oxygen, 10*34, 
which nearly corresponds to the formula 
C40,H64.O4. It is somewhat sectile. Found 
in small grains of a light greenish-yellow 
colour in the lignite of Lattorf, Anhalt. 

kxan -rite, s. (Gr. *pavpos (fcrawros) = brittle. 
Named by Breithanpt.] 

Min. : The same as DfFRENiTE(q.v.). This 
name was originally applied to the Dufrenite 
from llirschberg. 

kre-a-sote, s. [Creasote.] 

kre'- at, cre'-dt, s. [Etyrn. doubtful.] A 
tonic infusion of the root of Andrographis 
paniculata. 

kre at'-ic, a, (Gr. *pe<w ( kreas ), genit. *p<faro? 
(kreatos) = flesh ; Eng. adj. sntf. -ic]. Of or 
pertaining to flesh. 

kreatic-nausca, s. An abhorrence of 
flesh -food. 


kre -at Tn, s. [Creatine.] 
kre-dt'-in-in, s. [Creatinine.] , 

kreel, s. [Creel.] 

1. A fish -basket of osiers. 

2. A frame -work fish -trap. 

kreit'-ton-ite, s. [Gr. *p€tViw (kreitton) = 
stronger; suit. Ate (.dm.). Named by Von 
K obeli.] 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the group of 
zinc-spinels, or Gahnite (q.v.), in which part 
of the alumina is replaced by aesquioxide 
of iron. Hardness, 7-8; sp. gr., 4*48-4*89. 
Occurs in greenish-black crystals and granu- 
lar massive, associated with pyrrhotite (q.v.), 
&e., at Bodenmais, Bavaria. Originally named 
Spinellus superior by Breithanpt. 

kre'-mer^-ite, s. [Named by Kenngott after 
Kremers ; Ate (Min?).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
octahedrons, as a suhlimation product, in the 
fumaroles of Vesuvius. Colour, ruby-red ; 
soluble in water. Compos, (according to 
Kremers), a hydrated chloride of potassium, 
ammonium, and iron. 

krem-nitz, $. [Krems.] 

kre innit z- white, s. [Krems-white.] 

krems, t crems, krem-nitz, $. & a. (See 
deiVT 
Geography : 

A. As subst. : A town nf Lower Austria, 
thirty-eight miles N.W. of Vienna. 

B. As adj. : (See the compound). 

krems white, crems white, krem- 
nitz white, $. 

Pignients : A white carbonate of lead. Called 
also Vienna white. 

kre -me, a. [Crenic.] 

krenic acid, s. [CRENic-Acn>.] 

kren -ncr-ite, s. [Named by vom Rath after 
Prof. Krenner ; sufl. Ate (jl/in.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic (monoclinic ac- 
cording to Sclirauf) mineral, occurring at 
Nagyag, Transylvania, in prismatic crystals 
vertically striated. A perfect basal cleavage, 
metallic lustre, and a silver- white to brass- 
yellow colour ; opaque and brittle. Contains 
gold, tellurium, a little silver and copper, and 
is probably related to Calaverite (q.v.). For- 
merly known under tlie name Mullerine (q.v.), 
German, Gelberz (yellow-ore), and Weisstellur 
(white tellurium). This is the Bunsenine of 
Krenner. Bunsenite (q.v.) having, however, 
been accepted as the name for the nickel pro- 
toxide, Void Rath named this after the dis- 
coverer. 

kre'-d-sote, s. [Creasote.] 

kreutz -er, kreuz er (eutz, euz asoitz), 

5 . [Ger., from kreuz = a cross, from the stamp 
on the coin.] 

1. An old South German copper coin, value 
about the sixtieth part of a floriu, or one-third 
of a penny. 

2. An Austro-Hungarian coin, value about 
one farthing. 

* krews, s. [Craw-fish.] 

krieg’-spiel, $. [Ger., from krieg= war, and 
spiel = game.] A German game in which by 
means of leaden pieces, representing various 
sized bodies of men, moved by two officers, 
acting as generals, under certain rules, on a 
map exhibiting all the natural features of a 
country, the art of war is exemplified and set 
forth. 

kris, s. [Creese, s.) 

kris, v.t. [Kris, «.] To kill or wound with a 

kris or creese. 

Krish'-na, [San sc.] 

Hiiuloa Myth.: The eighth avatar (incarna- 
tion) of Vishnoo. Kansa, a demon-king of Ma- 
thura, having ruled oppressively, the Brahmans 
supplicated Vishnoo to interfere. He, in reply, 
plucked off two hairs, one black, the other 
whir 1 ; the former became Krishna. He was 
born at Mathura ; his father was Vasudeva, a 
kshatriya (warrior), and his mother Devaki. 
Kansa seeking to destroy him when an infant, 
his father fled away with him, and hid him in 
a vaisya's (merchant's) shop. When sight years 


old it rained heavily, and the god rootea up 
a mountain, and obligingly held it as an 
umbrella over the heads 
of the villagers and their 
cattle. When a youth he 
sported with sixteen thou- 
sand milkmaids in the wil- 
derness of Bindrabun. Next 
assuming four arms, he 
killed the tyrant Kansa. He 
married two wives, but his 
favourite was a mistress 
called Radha. According 
to Mr. Ward, about three- 
fifths of the whole Hindoo 
population of Bengal are 
worshippers of this god, 
and various festivals are 
held in his honour. He ia 
also worshipped in other 
parts of India. He is gene- 
rally represented as a black 
man, holding a flute to his 
mouth with both hands, sometimes >viui ui» 
favourite Radha standing on the left. He may 
have been an historical personage, around 
whom multitudinous myths have gathered. 

krl-su -vig-ite, s. [Named by Forchhammei 
after the locality where found, Krisuvig, 
Iceland.] 

Min . : The same as Brochantite (q.v.). 

t kri -tar-chy, s. [Gr. *pm}$ ( krites ) = ajudp\ 
and apx 1 ? (a»*cJb‘) = rule.] The rule of tLe 
judges over the children of Israel. 

krceb'-er-Ite, s. [Named after P. Krceber 
by D. Forbes ; suff. -it* (jl/in).] 

Min.: A strongly-magnetic pyrites (q.v.), 
in copper-coloured crystals. .Not analysed. 
Is probably pyrrhotite (q.v.). Found ou the 
Eastern Andes. 

kroennk' lte, s. [Named after Kroennke bj 
Domeyko.] 

Min. : A hydrated sulphate of copper ana 
sodium, having the formula CuS 0 4 +Na 2 S 0 4 + 
2aq. In crystalline masses with fibrous 
structure. Crystallization probably triclinia. 
From copper mines between Cobija and Po 
tosi, Bolivia. 

kro -ne, s. [Dan., = a crown.] A coin ol 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, value about 
Is. l£d. sterling. 

kron'-i-a, s. pi. [Gr.] A Greek festival held 
in honour of Kronos or Saturn, &ud corre- 
sponding to the Roman Saturnalia. 

krug'-ite, s, [Named after D. Krng; euff. 
■tie (Min.).] 

jl/in . : A supposed new mineral related to 
Polyhalite (q.v.). Appears t:> be a compound 
of the sulphates of magnesia, lime, and potash, 
represented by the formula K 0 SO 4 + MgS0 4 + 
4CaS0 4 -J- 2aq, Found at New Stassfurth, 
Prussia. 

krul'-lcr, $. [Mid. Eng. crull = curl ; suff. 
•er. ] A cake curled or crisped, aud boiled io 
fat. 

krumm-horn, krum'-hom, s. [Ger. = 

crooked horn.] 

Music .* * 

1. An old wind instrument, with a crooked 
tube, and a tone resembling that of the cornet. 

2. An organ stop, consisting of reed pijies. 
It is of eight feet pitch. This name has been 
corrupted to Cremona on English organs. 

Krupp gun, s. [Named after the engineer, 
Alfred Krupp (1812-87).] A gnu ul ingot 
steel and of any caliber, made at Krupp a 
Works, Essen, Prussia. 

kry'-u-lite, 8. [Cryolite.] 

kryp-to-phan'-lc, a. [Cryptophanic.] 

ksar, $. [Czar.] 

ksh&t'-ri-ya, kshct -ri-ya, s. [Sansc.] 

Brahmanism (PL) : Warriors, the second of 
the four great Hindoo castes, ranking imme- 
diately beneath the Brahmans, and above the 
Vaisyas (merchants). It is the military caste. 
It is doubtful if it maintains its distinctness. 
Perhaps no Hindoo can definitely prove him- 
self of Kshatriya descent. The Rajpoots, the 
Maliratta aristocracy, &c., claim to be ao, 
though the latter clearly originated from the 
fourth or labourer caste. 
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late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ge, n5t 
or. wore, W9H, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. co = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


kudos— kyanize 
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ku'-dos, s. [Gr.) Glory, renown, fame, credit. 

kfr'-du, s. [Koodoo.] 

ku-dum'-ba, s. (Cadamba.) 

kuehn Ite, s. [Named after Kuehn, who 
first analysed the substance ; soft. -ite (Mia.).] 
Min. : The same as Berz elite (q.v.). Four 
different miuerals having been named after 
the chemist Berzelius, Miller (in order to avoid 
confusion), in his edition of Phillips' Minera- 
logy, used the name Kuehnite for the above. 
This name is adopted in the Brit, Mus. Cut . 

Ixuest' cl-ito, s. [Named after Guido Ktiestel, 
by Breithaopt; sulf. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An ore from Nevada containing silver, 
lead, and gold, the tlrst predominating. Dana 
adopts the name for his auriferous variety o( 
silver, containing from 10 to 30 per cent, of 
this metal, but states that there is a gradual 
passage to argentiferous gold. 

ku -fic, a. [Cufic.] 

kuh'-born, s. [Ger. kuh = cow, and Eng. 
horn.) A long powerful horn, curving at the 
extremity, used by the Swiss to convey signals 
on the Alps. It waa formerly used to sound 
the charge in battle. 

kuhn l -a, s. [Named after Adam Kuhn, of 
Pennsylvania, a pupil of Linmeus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composite, sub-order 
Tubuliflorse, tribe Adenostylca;. 

kuich’-ua (u as w), s. [Brazilian.] 

Zool. : Leopard us macrurus , or macrourus, a 
Brazilian cat-like leopard. (IFood.) 

kuit -tie, V. [CUITTLE.) 

ku kang', s. (Javanese.) 

Zool. : Nycticcbus turd ig rad us or javanicus, 
the Slow-paced Loris. [Loris.] 

Ku klux, Ku - klujc Klan, s. 

1. U.S. Hist.: The fantastic name of a secret 
society organized among Southern Secessionists 
after the Civil War fur the purpose of over- 
awing negroes and new comers from the North 
by all manner of violence; a sort of Vigilance 
Committee, which disappeared with theprogreb* 
of reconstruction. 

2. A member of the Kuklux Klan. 

ku' klux, v.t. To ill-use after the manner of 
the Kuklux Klan. 

ku'-klux-ism, $. The policy of the Kuklux 
Klnn. 

fcfiT-an, *- [Dziooetai.] 

Kft-ma ra, s. [Sanac., = youthful.) 

Hindoo Myth. : A name for the Brabmnnic 
war-god Kartikeya (q.v.). 

kum bc-^e-phal'-ic.a. [Gr. *v>/3r> ( kumbe) 
= & boat, and Ke^aAij ( kephali ) = the head.} 
Anthrop. : Boat-shaped. A term proposed 
by Dr. I). Wilson to denote tho peculiar con- 
formation of skulls found in chambered bar- 
fowa. Tho kiunbercphaSc skull a variety 
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of the dolicocephallc ; M the more obvious 
features being excessive elongation, flattening 
of tho parietal bones, and squareness of the 
base; producing, when viewed from behind, 
ft laterally-compressed appearance, which Is 
enhanced by the sagittal suture being some- 
times elevated Into a ridge." ( Bateman : Ten 
Fears’ Diggings, <fc., p. 140.) 

•kum blx, s. [Or. iciuflif (Wwhfjr). j A miser, 
n niggard. ( P . 7 lollamt: Plutarch, p. 005.) 

k£tm' bilk, s. [Vnrhms Indian languages.] 
Bot. : Tcrmlnalia tomsntosa (Wright d Ar- 
nott); Pentuptrra tomentom. ( Roxburgh ). A 

largo Indian tree. Tho bark is used for tanning 
black. It Imparts the chumcterlstic red 


colour to native leather, and, if cut up into 
small pieces and boiled for six hours, gives a 
brown dye. Along with the bark of Mimusopf 
Elengi, it is used to prodm e a red dye in jute. 
It ullords a black one with iron. The wood is 
much used on account of its toughness for 
making shifts to gigs. (Calcutta Exhibition 
Report , &c.) 

ku' miss, kou miss, ku' mish, *. [Rusa l 
A liquid made by tlic Tartars from rnare'a 
milk fermented and distilled. 

kum' ku-ma, s. [Malay.] 

Botany, dec. : 

1. Ad aromatic drug and perfume obtained 
from Dulymoo uyus urovwticus. 

2. The Malay name of sattron. 

kum'-mel (u as 1), s. [Ger. = caraway.) A 
liqueur made in Germany, Russia, «xc., and 
flavoured with caraway -seeds. 

Lum-quat, s. [Chinese.] 

But. <£■ Hist. : Citrus japonica, a tree about 
six feet high, of the orange genus, growing in 
China and Japan. There are groves of it in 
the island of Chusan. The trnit, which is 
oval, is about the size of a gooseberry. It has 
a sweet rind and an acid taste. The Chinese 
use it as a preserve, aud it occasionally finds 
its way to Britain. 

kun dah, s. [A Guinea word.] (See etym. 
and compound.) 

kundah-oll, 8. An oil derived from C«- 
rapa Touloncouna, or guionensis. It is ^rnl 
and bitter, and said tobe well fitted for lamps. 
(Lindley.) Called also Tallicoouah oil. 

k{in'-kir-zced, s. [Arab.] 

Bot. : The gum of the artichoke-rooV, The 
Arabs use it as an emetic. 

kun'- kur, kan'-ktu\ *. (llind.= lii»*estone.] 

Geol. : A calcareous stratum found in many 
parts of India. Tt is of comjw»vatively modem 
age, hut its precise geologit a 1 date has nut 
yet been determined. 

kunth'-f-a^ s. [Named after Clias. Sigismund 
Kunth, a celebrated Prussian botanist.) 

Bot. i A genus of Palms, tribe Areceie. The 
only species, Kunthia montane t, is a reed-like 
palm, twenty feet long, but only an inch thick, 
with a tuft of leaves at the top. It is fouud 
in New Granada, the Iudians of which use the 
reedy sterns as tubes through which to blow 
their poisoned arrows. The juice of the treo 
is used as a remedy for snake- bites. 

Tcup-ftph'-rlte, a. [Gcr. kupfer - copper, 
and tir. a^pos ( aphros ) = foam. Numed by 
Shepard.) 

Min. : The same as Tvkolite (q.v.). 

kup-fer-di’-fts pore, $. [Gcr. kupfer = 
copper, and Gr. SuurWpw (diospeiro) = to 
acatter. Named by Kiilm.) 

Min. : A variety of Pscudomalachite (q.v.), 
from Hirschbcrg, which decrepitates violently 
before tho blowpipe, hence the name, 

kftp'-fcr-nic-Iccl, 8. [Gcr. kupfer = copper, 
and Lug. nickel.} 

Min. : The same as Nicollitk (q.v.). 

kup’-for-sphlo for,«. [Gcr. = copper slate.] 

Geol. : The name given by German geologists 
to certain beds about tho ago of the Permian 
marl slato of England. They occur in Thu- 
ringia and contain many fossil fishes. Called 
also in Germany Mcrgel fcjehicfcr. 

kup-flor-lto, s. [Named after the UuKHinn 
physicist Kupffor; sutr. -iff (Min.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral with tin- com- 
position of En slat ito (q.v), represented by 
the formula MgO,SiO*t. Occurs in aggregations 
of prisms, like Antinolilu, Hardness, 5*5; 
a]), gr., 3'08 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, emcnild- 
green ; translucent in thin fragments. Dima 
calls it an enstatite-hornblundc coloured by 
chronic. Found near Miusk, 1 linen Moun- 
tains, and Sanurka, Urals. 

lcftph-ftn -I Uno, * [Gr. (hntphos) « 

light, and Eng. mu7i«f.J 

Chrm. : A name applied b> an aniline ul) ob- 
t/ilnc<l from crude benzol. It contains Do per 
cent, aniline, imd b per uent toluldlnc, boils 
at 100" mid distils at 110*. 


kur-beo, s. [Mahratta.] 

Bot., die. : The stalks and straw of Sorghum 
vulgure; used as tood for cattlo and horse*, 
and found very nourishing. 

kur H, s. [Named from the Kurile Island*. 
[KuniLiAN.J 

Ornith. : The Black Petrel. 

Ku ril -I an, a. & s. [From the Kurile Islea; 
sull. -««.)' 

A. .4s adjective ; 

Geol. : Of or Monging to the Kurile Isles, a 
group of about twenty-live islands in the 
North Pacific, extending from Kamtchatka to 
Japan. 

B. As mbit.: A native of the Kurile Isles. 

ku-ri-6-log-ie, cu-ri 6 ldgr Ic, k£- 
ri-6-log ic, ky-ri 6 log ic-al, a. 

[CrmoLooic.] A term applied by Warburton 
(I)ii\ Leg., bk ii., § 4) to that kind of hiero- 
glyphic writing in which the principal circum- 
stance in the subject stands for the whole. 
Thus a battle was depicted by two hands, one 
holding a shield and the other n bow ; an in- 
surrection by an armed man easting arrows; 
a siege, by a scaling ladder, and s<> od. This 
was of the utmost simplicity, and conse- 
quently it waa probably the earliest way of 
turning painting into a hieroglyphic. He con- 
cludes by saying : 11 This is what we shall 
hereafter distinguish by the name of the 
curiologic character." 

" As an example of the hurioloyic. he says they 
make a circle to reprvsent the tun . 1 — Jiatclimon : 
IPrroUutug, ii. 3u2. 

ltur saal , $. [Gcr. = cure-hall.) A public 
room or hall fur the use of visitors to the 
German watering-places and health resorts. 

kur' ti dfe, s. pt. [Mod. Lat. kurt(us) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adj. sulf. -ida\) 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopteri, tribe 
Kurtiformea, liuviug a long anal tiu and * 
rather short dorsal one. tt comprises two 
genera of East lmliau fishes. 

kiir ti-for'-mcs, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. Antrim 
(q v.) ; Lat. forma = form, shape, and u.ase. 
or fem. pi. ending -as.J 

Ichthy. : A tribe of Acanthopteri, contain- 
ing ouly one family Kurtidie (q.v.). 

kur-tus, s. [Gr. miproc (kurlos) = curved, 
arched, humped.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Kurtidie (q.v.) and the tribe Kurtiformea 
(q.v.). The type is Kurtus indicus, u splendid 
lish, the scales of which are like plates of 
silver ; the iris is golden ; the back with 
golden spots ; there are four black spots m ar 
the dorsal fin. while the pectorals reflect, gold 
and are edged with red ; the other tius yellow, 
arched with black. 

ku Si-mdnso, *. [Native name (?).] 

Zuof. ; The Mungue (q.v.). See iriso Cross- 
arclms. 

kus si cr, s. ITurk.) 

Music : A Turkish musical Instrument, hav- 
ing a hollow buily, a skin covering, and live 
strings. 

kut 9 h, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Gold-beating : The packet of vellum leaves 
in which gold is placed to lie beaten. Tho 
package of gold-beater s skin in which gold- 
leaf is placed for the second beating is called 
the shodcr. Alter the second bailing, the 
nieces are cut up and re-arranged in gold- 
beater's skin, the ]Nu:kago being called a mould. 

ku teer ft, ku-tor ft, kft-tir'-ft, *. 

[Hind. (?). j 

1. A gum derived from CochlorjKnnum Gos- 
fypium. It is used in the unrt h-we»tern pro- 
vinces of India ns a substitute for tragacnoth. 

2. A similar gum from ^frnr«/i<» ureas. 

Ku vor ft, s. [Sanse.] 

Hindoo Myth. : The llimlno gi>d of richM. 
lie rules on a ear drawn by liobgoldtua. 

Icy a boo' ca, s. I Ki aiiocca.) 

Icy an xto, n. (Cvanitk.) 

Icy ftn -izo, r.t [Nnmol after Dr. Kynn, tha 
inventor of the process In 1JCV2.] To prevent 
the decay of wood, coningi>, or canvas, by 
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kyanol —labefaction 


saturating it with a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate in open tanks or under pressare. A 
woedeu tank is put together ao that no metal 
of any kind cao come in contact with the so- 
lution when the tank is charged. Tlie solu- 
tion consists of corrosive sublimate and water, 
in the proportion of oae pound of corrosive 
eubliinate to ten gallons of water as a maxi- 
mum strength, and one pound to fifteen gal- 
lons as a minimum, according to the porosity 
or absorption of the timber subjected to the 
process. Oak and fir timber absorb nearly 
alike, but beech, poplar and elm are more 
poroua. The period required for saturating 
timber depends on its thickness ; twenty-four 
hours are required for each inch in thickness, 
for boards and small timbers. 

ky'-an-ol, ky -an ole, s. [PSenylamine.] 

ky-aph' en ine, s. [Cyaphenine.] 

* kyd, v.t. [Kid, v.] To know. 

•'But ah. unjust and worthless Colin Clout. 

That kycLtt the hidden kinds ol many a weed." 

Sperurr : Shepheards Calender ; Dec. 

kyd -i-a, s. [Named after Colonel Robert 
Kyd, the first director of the Calcutta botanic 
garden.] 

Bot. : A genus of Byttneriacese, tribe Dorn- 
beyeiB. Kydia calycina is a small tree, with 
palminerved entire or lobed leaves and diffuse 
panicles of white or yellowish flowers. It has 
a campanulate five-lobed calyx, five petals, 
and inonadelphous stamens. The mucilagin- 
ous bark is used to clarify sugar. It ia re- 
garded as a sudorific, and is given in India in 
cutaneous diseases. The inner bark yields a 
fibre. The wood is employed in the East for 
house-building, for ploughs and oars, and for 
carviug. 

kye, s. pi [Cow.] Cows. 

" The father cracks of horses, ploughs, and kye. m 

Burns : Cotter's Saturday Sight. 

* kyke, * kike, v.t. [Low Ger. Wien; Dut. 
kijken ; Sw. kika.] To look steadfastly. 

*• To the root they kiken, and thel gape.” 

Chaucer: V. T., 3,841. 

kyl-ling'-i-a, s. [Named after P. Kylling, a 
Danish botanist, who died in 1696.] 

Bot. : A genua of Cyperacese, tribe Cyperew. 
About fifty are known ; they are chiefly from 
Brazil, South Africa, and Australia. Kyllingia 
odorata is said to be powerfully diaphoretic 
and diuretic. The acrid and aromatic root of 
K. triceps ia used in India in diabetes. 

ky loe, s. [Gael.] A Highland cow or bull. 

** They are as ignorant aa the kyloc* ye used to drive 
to market."— Scoff . Hob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 

ky'-mat-mc, s. [Gr. Kvpa ( kuma ) genit. 
KvpaTOs ( kumatos ) = a wave ; suff. -z?ie.] 

Min. : An indurated form of Asbestos, its 
composition indicating a passage from tremo- 
lite to actinolite (sea these words). Found at 
Kuhnsdorf, Saxony. 

* kyrn -nel, 3 . [Kimnel.] 

kym 6 - graph, 3 . [Gr. Kvpa (kuma) = a 
wave, and ypd<f>aj (grap/id) = to draw ] An in- 
strument for measuring and graphically re- 
cording the variations in the pressure of the 
blood in one of the vessels of a living animaL 

* kynd, * kynde, a. & 3 . [Kind, s ] 

ky-nu-ren'-ic, a. [Gr. (kuon), genit. 
icvvd? (fcii7tos) = a dog, and Eng. urenic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from the urine of a dog. 

kynurenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A weak acid found in the urine of 
doga, especially those fed on fat meat. It 
crystallizes from dilute solutions in slender 
colourless needles ; insoluble in alcohol and 
in ether. It dissolves in caustic alkalis, in 
alkaline carbonatea, lime-water, and baryta- 
water, forming crystalline salts. When heated 
alone or with lime, a volatile oil, having the 
odour of benzonitrile, is obtained. 

Ky'-ri-e, s. [Gr., voc. of Kvpios (kurios) ~ 
Lord.] 

Ecclesiol., RUual , ; 

1. That portion of the Ordinary of the Hass, 
which immediately follows the Introit (q.v.) 
and precedes the Gloria in excehis : in a Missa 
cantata or at high-mass it ia sung by the choir; 
in the former case the celebraut aits ou the 
epiatle-aide of the sanctuary, in the latter, 
supported by the deacon aad sub-deacon, he 


incenaes the altar, while the Kyrie ia being 
sung. [Kyrie-eleison.] 

2. The movement itself. 

Kyrie-eleison, s. 

Ecclesiol ., Ritual , <£c. : 

1. Roman : Greek words(= Lord, have mercy 
on ua), which, with Christe eleison (= Christ, 
have mercy oa us), have beeu retained by the 
Latin Church, and are used in the Breviary, the 
Rituale, the Litaaies, and ia the Mass. Im- 
mediately after the Introit, the celebrant and 
his server say alternately Kyrie-eleison three 
times, Christe-eleison three times, and once 
more Kyyie-eleison three times. St. Thomas 
supposes that the first triplet is addressed to 
God the Father, the second to God the Son, 
and the third to God the Holy Ghost. 

2. Anglican : The response, “ Lord have 
mercy upon 11 s, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law," aung after the recitation of each of 
the Ten Commandments in the Communion 
Service. 

* kyr-i o lex'-y, s. [Gr. *vpioAe£Za (kurio - 
lexia), from m/pios (kurios) — governing, literal, 
and Ae£i? (lexis) = a word, a speech.] The use 
of literal, as opposed to figurative worda or 
expressions. 

kyr-i-6-log'-ie, kyr i-6-log'-ic-al, a. 

[Kuriologic.] 

ky-rds’-ite, s. [Gr. mJpcoo-is (kurosis) — a 
ratification. Named by Breithaupt.] 

Min. : A mineral known to the Germans 
since 1725, under the names of Weisskup- 
fererz fwhita copper ore), Weisskupfer (white 
■ copper), and Weiaserz (white ore). Now ascer- 
tained to be an impute form of marcasite (q.v.). 

* kyte, s. [Kite.] 

* kyth, * kythe, v.t k i. [A.S. cj/dAan.] 

A. Trans. : To mike known, to show, to 
cause to appear. 

B. Intrans. : To seem, to appear. 

** Your sporran w»d bae been u weel filled as It kythei 
to be hy the weight."— Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 

* kyth, 5 . [Kith.] 


In 

L. The twelfth letter of the English alphabet, 
is generally regarded aa a semi-vowel or a 
liquid. In shaj>e it has been derived from 
that of the Oriental lamed. L has only one 
sound in English, aa in love , long , like, Ac. It 
ia formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
against that part of the gum which inclusea 
the upper teeth, and allowing the breath to 
escape by the aides of the tongue. L is fre- 
quently interchanged with r, of which it ia 
considered to be a later modification : thus the 
Latin lavendula has become in English lav- 
ender ; the Latin per eg r inns (Fr. pclerin) has 
become the English pilgrim; the Latin sino- 
plum, English stnoper. L lias become n, as in 
postern, Lat. poster ula(0. Fr. j+osterle, posterns). 
In some Romance words it has been weakened 
to u, as in hauberk = O. Fr. halberc, halbert ; 
auburn = Lat. alburnum. From several words 
it haa disappeared, aa from each = A.S. tele; 
which = A.S. hwylc; such = A.S. iwylc; as = 
= A.S. ealswa (also). On the other hand it has 
intruded into could = A.S. cuthc, conde; myrtle 
= Lat. myrtus ; manciple — O. Fr. mancipe , Lat. 
mancipium ; participle = Lat. participium; 
syllable = Lat. syllaba. L ia frequently doubled 
at the end of monosyllables, as fall, ball, bell, 
&c., but not after diphthongs or digraphs, as 
foul, foal, &c. In A.S. Z, like r, waa fre- 
quently preceded by h, which has since been 
dropped, as in loaf — A.S. hlaf ; lot = hlot, Ac. 
In the final syllable -Z« of English words the 
e is silent, and l forms a syllable by itself, as 
in able, table, &c. In many words the l has aow 
become silent as in ualk, talk, half, calf, Ac. 

I. As OTi inital L is used: For book (Lat. 
liber ) for Law, or Lawa, in D.C.L. = Doctor 
of Civil Law. LL. D. = Legum Doctor ; in 3f athe- 
matics for logarithm ; in music for left : as L.H. 
— Left Hand, and in stage directions for Left, 
or Prompt side. 

II. As a symJ®! L is used : 

1. In numer. ; _ For 50; with a line drawn 
above it L = 50,000. 


2. In Chem. : For Lithium (q.v.). 

3. In Comm. : For a pound or pounds : at 
L. (usually written £) a. d. = pouuds, shil- 
lings, and pence. 

la, interj. [Prob. A.S. Id = lo, or according to 
some, a corruption of either lo ! or lord /] An 
exclamation of surprise, or to call attention ; 
lo 1 aee ! 

"In truth, la, (to with me : and Til teU you excei 
lent news of your iiaaband."— Sfutkotp. : Coriolanu » 
i. a 

la, s. [Fr.] 

Music : 

1. The solfeggio name for the sixth degree 
of the scale. 

2. The key-note of the minor scale without 
a signature. 

la b6moI, s. [Fr.] The note A flat. 

la bemol majeur, s. [Fr.] Tha key 

of A fiat major. 

la b£mol mincur, s. [Fr.] The key ol 

A flat minor. 


* l&b, * labbe, v.t. [Prob. from blab (q.v.); 
cf. Dut. labben — to blab, to tell talee.] To 
tell tales ; to blab, to gossip. 

” But of hire tougue a Ia&6in7 shrewe Is she." 

CAdMCsr: C. T., 10,303. 

* lab, * labbe, s. [Lab, r\] One who tells 
tales or blabs ; a gossip, a chatterer. 

" Quod tho this sely roan. * I am no labbe. 

Though Z it say, 1 am nought leef to gahbe.' " 

Chaucer . C. T.. 3.S09. 

Lab-a-dists, s. pi [For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist.: A Quietist sect of Dutch 
Protestants, which took its uame from John 
Labadie, a Jesuit priest, who quitted the Col- 
lege at Bordeaux in 1639. Charges of intrigue 
arising out of the confessional were brought 
against him, and in 1650 he joined the Cal- 
vinists, hut was banished from Montauban in 
1660. In 1666 lie removed to Middleburg, 
where he was shut out from the church by 
the Lutherans, and he and his followers were 
driven from the city by the magistrates. The 
Labadists then formed a amsll settlement 
near Amsterdam, but were obliged to move 
thence to Erfurt, and afterwards to Altona, 
where Labadie died Feb. 16, 1674. His teach- 
ing waa in many respects similar to that of 
the early Quakers, attaching much importance 
to the ‘‘inward light,” and professing great 
austerity of manners. (Blunt.) 

la-bar'-l-a, s. [A Deraarara word (?).J (Se« 
"the compound.) 

lab aria plant, «. 

Bot. : Dracontiujn polyphyllum, a plant found 
in Demarara. It is an antispasiuodic expec- 
torant. 


la-bax’-ri, la-bar -ra, s. [The Guiana name 
"of the animal.] 

Zool. : Elaps lemniscatus, a veoomona snake 
found in South America. It is so coloured aa 
to resemble the road on which it loves to lie. 
Mr. Webster says that he has killed specimens 
eight feet long. (IFoocZ.) 


lab’-a-rum, s. [Lat., from Gr. A dpapov (laba- 
ron )'; a word of doubt- 
ful origin.] 

Christ. Art: The stan- 
dard of Constantine the 
Great, adopted by him 
after his conversion to 
Christianity. It w’as 
marked with his seal, 
which consisted of a 
monogram of the first 
two letters (X P) of the 
Greek name of Christ, 
interlaced and crossed* 

Sometimes the X, in- 
stead of retaining its 
ordinary position, ia 
placed upright and sur- 
mounted by the P. 

These letters are often accompanied with th« 
A and n, and circumscribed with a circle. 



LAB A R A. 

. From a Coin of Con- 
stantine. r. From Mar. 
tivny't Diet. Antiq. 
Chrk. 


* labbe, s. [Lab, e.J 


* labbe, * lab, v.i. [Lab, v.] 
lab'-da-num, s. [Ladanum.J 

* lab-e-fac’-tion, s. [ Lat. labcfactio, from 
labefactus, pa. par. of labgfacio= to make weak ; 
labo = to glide, to fall, and facio = to make, to 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, co = d ; ey = a. qu = kw. 



lab efy— labor 
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canae.J The act of causing to becooie weak, 
to totter, or fall ; a weakening ; decay, down- 
fall, ruin. 

*lftb'-e-f£, v.t. [Lat. labcfacia ~ to make 
weak.] To make weak ; to weaken ; to cause 
to fall ; to impair. 


la bel (1), • la'-beU (1), 5. [0. Fr. label ; Fr. 
Jam^,i!amft«zt),properly aemall flapor lappet, 
from O. H. Ger. lappa , 31. II. Ger. lappe, 
cognate with Eng. lap (q.v.). Cf. WeL 
Hub — a strip, Ihibd = a label ; Gael, llab = & 
shred.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. A small slip or strip of paper, parch- 
ment. silk, or other material, attached to an 
object to indicate contents, destination, 
ownership, or other particulars ; a card or 
tablet attaclied to a bottle, jar, drawer, Ac., 
by a chain, or placed in a panel ; a slip of 
metal secured to an animal to indicate owner- 
ship, class, merit, Ac. ; and these last may be 
of various forms : 

(1) A metallic atrip bent into a link-sbRpe, 
the ends being passed through two slits in the 
ear. On the outside is shown the name of 
the owner or the number of the animal on 
the stock-book. 


(2) A plate secured by rivets to the ear. 

(3) A button inscribed with the name of 
the owner and fastened to the car by means of 
a locking plate, which enters the tubular 
shank of the button. 

(4) A tag attached to the horns, wool, 
mane, Ac., to indicate ownership, class, prize, 
merit, Ac. 

•• A written label on their wing." 

Cowper : Cockfighter's Oar Lind. 

* 2. Anything appended to a larger or longer 
writing. 

"On the label of lead, the heads of 8t Peter and 
Ft, Paul are Impressed from the papal seal."— AyHfe : 
I'arergon. 

* 3. A tassel, 

* 4. An extreme edge ; a border. 

“Standing on the very last label of bis laud." — 
Fuller I'ssjuh Sight. IV. L 19. 

11. Technically: 

1. Arch.: A moulding over a doorway or 
window. A head-moulding or hood-moulding 
In the interior ; a drip, drip-atouc, or weather- 
moulding, on the exterior. 

2. Her. ; A fillet, with pendants or points, 
used as marks of cadency. 

A label consisting of a band 
crossing the shield, with 
three points depending, 
marks the coat of an eldest 
son during the lifetime of 
his father ; one with five 
points, that of the heir while 
the grandfather is alive ; 
one with seven, that of the 
heir while the great grandfather Is living; and 
Ho on. 

” The Ltbell of tbreo points wiw tlio different appro. 

ri.it and appurtenant for the cognizance of tho uext 

el re."— UoUnshed : Lichard l!. (au. 1399 }. 



3. Law: 


(1) A narrow allp of paper, parchment, or 
ribbon, attached to a deed or writing to con- 
tain the appended Real, 

(2) An addition to a document, as <t codicil 
to a wilL 

" Ere tl»l» hand, by thre to Romeo mviI < 1, 
Shall 1* tbe Libel to auothcr deed." 

Shitketp. : Horn co A Juliet. It. L 


*4. Old Arm.: A pendant, like a broad 
ribbon, hanging from the head-dress or helmet 
of s kuight. f . 

• 5. Svrv. : A - J 1 

brass rule with 
sights, formerly 
used in connec- 
tion with a cir- 
cumferentor to 
take altitudes. 

label -corbel 
tablo, i. 

A rch. : A corbcl- 
snpported licad- 
nioiilding over a doorway or window. Known 
also as a drip-atono or head moulding. 
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la -b?l (2), s. (Laui:llum.J 


la’-bQl, V.t. [I. A OF.!., *.) 

1. Lit. : To affix a label to. In indication of 
ownership, description, contents, quality, Ac. 

2. Tig. : To dcscrilK) ; to act down as 


la'-bel-ler, s. [Label, t>.] One who affixes 
a label or labels to anything. 

la-bel’-lum, *. [Lat. = a little lip; fadiim, 
labrum = a lip. ] 

Botany : 

1. The third petal of the corolla in an or- 
chid flower. It is usually different front the 
other two in form, is often spurred, and turned 
towards the lower part of the flower. 

2. The lower lip of the corolla in the Labistae 
orany other bilabiate plant Called also Label. 

* la’-bont, -a. [Lat. Ubcns, pr. par. of labor 
= to glide.) Gliding, sliding, falling, slip- 
ping. 

la'-bl-a(l), *• ph [Lat. uom. pL of labium = * 
lip.] 

Anatomy : 

1 1. The lips. 

2. Anything lip-shaped, epecially the labia 
pudendi externa, or majora, and the labia in- 
terna, or minora ; the latter called also 
nympbse. 

la'-bl-a (2), *. [Lat labia = a lip (?).] 

Entom. : A genus of Forficulidae (Earwigs). 
Labia minor , the Little Earwig, is found on 
immure- heaps and hot-beds. 

la'-bi-al* a. k s. [Low Lat. labialis, from 
Lat labium = a lip ; Fr. labial.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ord . Lang. : Of or pertaining to the lipa. 

1L Technically : 

1. Anat. : In the same eense as A., I. There 
«re labial veins and glands, a labial artery, a 
labial foramen, Ac. 

2. Phenol. : Formed, articulated, or pro- 
nounced with the lips : as, a labial consonant. 

"The Hebrews have a»k'ned wblcb letters nre 
labial, wblcb duutal, and which guttural "— Bacon : 
fi'at Site., J lvo. 

B. As substantive : 

Phonol. : A letter or character representing 
a sound formed, articulated, or prouounred 
with the lips ; such are b, f. p, m . 

“The labiate are represented by two curve Cgures 
for tbe lips.* — Il'Wim . Ileal Character, jit. 111., cb. lv. 

labial palpi, s. pi. [Palh.] 

la'-bl-al-ljr, n dv. [Eng. labial; - ly .] By 

means* of the lips. 

la-bi-a'-tee, s. pi. [Fern. id. of Low Lat 
labiatus - Jipped ; Ia5inm = a lip.] 

Lot. : Labiates ; a large order of Pcrigynous 
Exogens, alliance Echiales. It consists of 
herbaceous plants or undershrubs, with four- 
coroered stems, opposite leaves without stip- 
ules, covered with receptacles of aromatic 
oil ; flowers in opposite, nearly sessile, axillary, 
whorl-liko cymes, sometimes solitary, or as if 
capitate ; calyx tubular, persistent, inferior, 
three, live, or ten-toothed ; corolla mono- 
petaluiie, hypogyuous, bilabiate, the upper 
lip undivided or bitld, overlapping the lower 
one, which is larger mid threclobcd ; stamens 
four, didynamous (two long and two short), or 
only two ; ovary so deeply four-lobcd that 
Linnrcns considered it to consist of four naked 
eceds ; seeds four, erect; style one, from the 
base of the ovnry. Akin to tlie Yerbeimccie 
and the Boragimicecc (q.v.). Distribution 
wide They abonnd especially between 40* 
and 50” north latitude. They constitute A 
the flora of Fram e, and l „ Unit of Germany. 
No poisonous plant Indongs to the order, 
though there are 120 genera mid about 2,500 
known species. It is divided into eleven sec- 
tions : — 

Ochruvr, Menthcw, Munardr.tj. AMurc**, Mrllt^.T. 
Fcutellsrlefe, Prr>ntsuitlicrrn\ .Nej>el**!U. Htacbriv, mul 
AJugca*. Tlio order Lnbmtiv la call^l uJao Luwinecse. 

la'-b» ato, a. A s. [Lawat.«.) 

A. /Is adjective : 

Hot.: Having two lips separated from each 
other by a whin regular oritiee, us In Laminin 
nud other plants of the Mint order. Gulled 
nlso liiigcnt. 

B. As substantive : 

Hot. (PL): The English name given by Lind- 
ley, Ac., to the order Lmniacoic (l.nhiatie). 

la'-bl-ht-cd, a. [Lahiat.ii] The same a* 
Laiiiatk (q.v.;. 

lo-bi-a-ti-flor'-DO, » ;>l [U>w Lat, lnhfat(us\ 
^ lipped ; i connoctlvo ; and Jtos (g« nlt yf rro) 
«> a flower.) 


Bot. : A BUb-order of Composites, having 
the hermaplnodite florets, or at least the 
unisexual ones divided into two lips. Tribes, 
Mntisiaceaj and Nassau viaceae (q.v.). 

lab-I-diii^-i^ s. [Gr. hafik ( labis ), genlt 
Aa3»6o< ( tabidos ) = a handle, a pair of forceps, 
and oupd (ourn) = tail.] 

Entom. : A genus of Forfieulidae (Earwigs), 
J/abidura gigantea, the Great Eanvig, Is found 
in Europe. 

* l&b'-ile, a. [Ixiw Lat. Inbills, from I^at. 
labor = to glide, to full.] Liable to err or 
apostatize. 

" Sensibility aik) Intelligence, beln^r by tbeLr 
and essence Iree. must be labile snd bv their lability 
may actually degenerate, and by unblt acquire a 

second nature."— oAeyitc . On llrgimr^ dia 4. 

* la-bil-I-ty, 5. [Eng. labile); -Uy.] Lia- 
bility to err or apostatize. [Labile.) 

la-bim'-c-tcr, ldb-i-dom' e-ter, s. [Gr. 

Aa/3is (labis), gemt. Aa0i<5os (labulos)= a forceps, 
and /ucrpoi- (metron) = n measure.] 

Surg. : A forceps with a measuring attach- 
ment for ascertaining the size of the foetal 
head, 

la-bi-d-den'-tal, a. A *. [Lat. labium = * 
lip, and Eng. dental (q.v.).] 

A. A 5 a/Jjectire : 

Phon. : Applied to let tern or characters 
representing a sound formed or articulated 
by the eo-opevatiou of the lips mid teeth, 
eueh as /and 1 *. 

B. /Is sw6sfa?ifire ; 

Phon. : A letter or character representing * 
sound formed or articulated by the co-opera- 
tion of the lifts and teeth. 

" Tbe dental ocm»oruuiU are very eaajr ; and firel tbe 
labiodentals, /, e. also the liiiKUJulcutal*, (h. dA.*’— 
Voider : Elements. 

la'-bt-ose, a. [LftL labiosus = having largo 
lips.] 

Bot. (Of a carotin): Somewhat two-lippcd, 
but not of the type called lahiate. 

la bT pAl ^pi, s. pi. [Lat. foMtini = a lip, *nd 
jialpi, pi. of palpus = a feeler.] 

Entom. : The Jabial palpi or feelers In au 
insect. [Palbl] 

la-bi um, s. [Lat.=*a lip ] 

1. Bot. : The lower lip of a lnbintc corolla. 

2. Entom. : The lower part of the mouth In 
insects. It is situated below or behind the 
second pair of jaws or maxilla?. 

3. Zool. : The corresponding part in Aracli- 
mda, Crustacea, ami Myrmpoda. 

l&b -lab, 9. [The Arabic name of tho Convol- 
vulus.] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
snb-trihe Euphaseolca*. or a suli-genus of 
Dolichos. The legumes nre tubercular or 
wartcil. J.ahlub vulgaris Rnd L. cultivatus 
nra cultivated m warm countries. 

la-bor (1), 3 . [Mexican.] A Mexican land mea- 
sure, equal to 177 acres. 

ld’-bor, la bour, s. [O. Fr. favour; Fr. 
Uihrur, from Lat. laborem, acc. of labor = 
work, labor.) 

Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of doing, or endeavoring to do, 
that which involves hill’d work, toil, or exer- 
tion of strength, whether physical or mental ; 
any kind of exertion which Involves, or la 
attended with, fatigue; the exertion of tho 
body or of tho mind In those operation* 
necessary for tho obtaining of the iicans of 
subsistence, ns distinguished fmm 1 I 10 exer- 
cise id tho body In amusement or recreation ; 
tho pcrfurmaiicn of work ; toil. 

" Uu»lm m U labour, and mau‘« wnakure* «uch, 
I’bsweirc U labour I.h), aud t n*« «w> iimob “ 

l*. M7>rr lioi-e. 19. JO. 

*2. Exercise; exertion of the strength - f 
the »K>dy. either for the pur]Kise of i reserving 
the health or f<T ixk: rant ton. 

*’ Moderate of lb# body eonducea In the i«r*. 

•erxallvjll u( btaiUl." /lorrey On I'otaumpSion. 

3. Work to Isi done; that which require* 
e \« it ion of the Usly or mind for Its i»erforra- 
aiKu. 

" If you bud It«>ii tbe wife ««f )lerrul#a, 
till of hu labours r.*u d line done ~ 

Shaketf), <’ rluloHM. l« | 

4. Travail ; the pams or tunc of childbirth. 


boil. pfJTlt, cat, cell, ohorus, chin, bongli; go, gom; thin, this; aln. as; oxpoot, ^cnoplion, exist. TAg. 

-clan, ttan = Shan, -ilon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -dons, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -die. Ac. — b^t, d^L 
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■ Sot «.<ne woman in two hundred died In labour"— 
Qraunt : Bills (f J lortality. 

5. Those who have to labor with their 
bodily strength io order to obtain the means 
of subsistence ; the laborers or laboring 
population of a country in the aggregate. 

*6. Fain, a pang, a cause of distress. 
Labor Bureau or Department 
of Labor, *. A branch of the National 
Government, as well as of several State govern- 
ments, whose business it is to collect and 
disseminate labor statistics and generally all 
kinds of information concerning labor or labor 
ioteresta in the country or the State. 

Labor Day, «. A legal holiday, usually 
the first Monday in September, eet apart in 
about half of the States in token of recognition 
for the laborers of the country as a class, 
ia'-bor, la'-bour, v.i. & t. [0. Fr. laborer ; 
Fr. labourer , from Lat. laboro, from labor = 
labor •, Sp. labrar, laborear ; Jtal. larorare.} 

A. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To toil; to act with painful effort; to 
exert muscular strength in performing any 
act. 

" There helfera gnue. aud lab'ring oxen tolL 
Bold are the men. and geo'roua U the •< >il.” 

Pope . Homer ; Iliad ix 30* 

2. To gain subsistence by manual labor. 

“Sweet Auburn I loveliest village of the plain. 

Where health aad pleuty cheered the labouring 
swain." Goldsmith : Deserted Vtllage. 

3. To use mental efforts ; to endeavor, to 
strive; to exert one's self; to take pains. 

“The painter laboured with hla skill to hide deceit" 
Sfuikcsp. : Rape of Lucrecc, 1.604. 

* 4. To be moved with difficulty. 

5. To move or proceed with difficulty ; to 
progress or advance slowly and with diffi- 
culty ; to plod. {Lit. £ Fig.) 

" Thick pants the rider's labouring breath, 

As headlong ou they speed " 

Scott : William A Helen, v. 44. 

6. To be burdened or oppressed with diffi- 
culties. 

"Come unto me. all ye that labor and are heavy 
Uden. and 1 will give you rest"— Matt. xL 24. 

7. To be diseased with ; to suffer under ; to 
•offer pain. 

*’l was called to another, who in childbed laboured 
ot an ulcer in her left hip.’ — M isemuw .- Surgery. 

8. To suffer the paina of childbirth ; to tra- 
vail ; to lie in labor. 

” The labouring mountain must bring forth a mouse." 

Dry den . Horace ; A rl of Poetry. 

9. To be under tba mfinence of; to be 
burdened by : as, You labor under a mistake. 

II. Naut. : To move heavily aud alowly ; to 
pitch and roll. 

B, Transitive : 

* I. To work or toil at ; to cultivate or work 
with labor. 

"They are engaged In laboring their ground."— 
Pennajit : Tours on Scotland , p. ITS. 

2. To form with labor; to fabiicate; to 
manufacture. 

••There shone high heaped the laboured hrass and ore ; 
And there the bow which great Ulysses bore." 

Pope; Homer ; 0 dytsey xxL 13. 

3. To work at laboriously and perseveringly : 
as, a labored composition. 

* 4. To prosecute or investigate laboriously ; 
to urge ; to follow up perseveringly. 

"A« eager desire to know something concerning 
him. has occasioned mankind to taftour the point."— 
Pope ; Fit ay on Homer. 

* 5. To beat, to belabor. 

“Take, shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak. 

And labour him with many a sturdy stroke." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Gcorgic lii. 639. 

^ To labor is either a corporeal or a mental 
action ; to take pains ia principally an effort 
of tha mind or the attention ; to take trouble 
ia an effort either of the body or mind. 

* 15.V-6 rant, e. [ Lat. laboram, pr. par. of 
laboro = to work ; labor — work, labor.] A 
chemist. 

•’Then we caused Ihc /«5ora»»f wilh an iron rod 
dexterously to stir the kindled part of the nitre. — 
Boyle: HorAs, 1.604. 

l&b-o-ra-tor-y, la-bor-a-tor-y, s. [Pro- 
perly a shortened form of laboratory, from a 
* Lat. elaboratorium, from elaborotum, sup. of 
elaboro = to work out, to work fully or com- 
pletely : e- (ex) = out, fully, and laboro — to 
work ; O. Fr. elaboratoire.] 

L Literacy. 

I. A house or apartment in which chemical 


experiments are conducted. 

2. A manufactory of chemical articles. 

3. A placa where fireworka ara prepared. 

4. A department in an arsenal where car- 
tridges, fuses, primers, &c., are made, shells 
and rockets charged, &e. 

II. Fig. : A place where any operation ia 
performed, or where anything is prepared for 
use. 


" Powers which make that bowel [the stomach] 
the great laboratory, as it la by its situation the 
recipient of the materials ot future nutrition."— 
Paley: Natural Theology, ch. vlL 


la'- bored, pa. par. or a. (Labor, v.] 
Formed, completed, composed, or wrought 
with labor and care ; not easy, natural, or free. 


* la-bored-ly, adv. (Eng. labored; -ly.] 
With labor, difficulty, or pain ; painfully. 

" He spoke labouredly and with hesitation."— Daily 
Telegraph. Feb 24. 1882. 


la’-bor-er, la'-bour -er, s. [Eng. laTwr; 
-er.] One who labors ; eapaciaily one who 
performs work requiring labor, but little 
akill or training. 

"The number of useful and productive labourers i» 
everywhere in proportion to the quantity of capital 
stock which is employed lu setting them to work."— 
Smith: Wealth of If at ions, voL L (Iulrod.) 

Statute of Laborers : 

Law: A law enacted about a-d # 1350 to 
regulate the wages of laborers. It was a re- 
sult of the great mortality occasioned by tha 
Black Death in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Half tbe working people being de- 
stroyed, wages were doubled as a consequence 
of the scarcity of hands. Hence the aid of 
parliament was invoked, by employers, to 
regulate tba rate of wagea. (Engluh.) 

la’-bor-lng, pr. par., a., & s. (Labor, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Exerting muacular strength ; toiling, 
hardworking. 

" There might yon see the labouring pioneer. 
Begrimed with sweat.'' 

Shakeep. ' Rape of Lucrece, 1,880. 

2. Engaged in labor or unskilled manual 
work : as, tbe laboring claaa. 

3. Performing work. 

" Bent like a labouring oar that tolls In the surf of the 
ocean." Longfellow Evangeline , L X 

4^ Oppressed with pain or trouble ; heaving. 

*' With sudden grief her labouring bosom bn rued." 

Pope : Statius ; Theban. 849. 

5. Devoted, aetapart for, or given to labor: 
as, a laboring day. 

laboring-force, j. 

Physics : The force applied to act upon ma- 
chinery. Part being required to overcome 
friction, it is greater than working force. 

la-bor'-i-OUS, a. [Fr. laJborieux, from Lat. 
'laboriosus, from labor (geo it. laboris ) = labor, 
work.] 

1. Diligent in work ; working hard or per- 
•everiugly ; industrious, assiduous, painstak- 
ing, persevering. 

"The laborious spider became conqueror, and fairly 
killed his antagonist.''— Goldsmith : Bee, Nat 

2. Requiring or accompanied by labor, 
hard work, or perseverance ; toilsome, diffi- 
cult, hard, arduous, fatiguing. 

** Measuring the soil beneath their hapny feet 

Like youths released from labour, ana yet bound 

To most laboriout service." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vlL 

la-bor'-I-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. laborious ; -Zy.J 
‘With lalor, toil, or exertion ; diligently, 
assiduously. 

"Those who h*Te dragged their understanding 
laboriously along the tiresome cireuit of ancient 
demonstration."— Beddoee: On the Elements of Geo- 
metry. (Dedic.) 

l%-bor'-i-OUS-nesS, *. (Eng. laborious; 
*- ness .] 

1. Tha quality or state of being laborious, 
hard-working, assiduous, or persevering ; dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

’’ Laboriouenest shnls the doore and stops a 11 tbe 
avenues of the mind." — South Sermons, voL vL, ser. 10 

2. The quality of being laborious, or of in- 
volving labor, toil, exertion, or difficulty : 
as, tbe laboriousness of a task. 


• la'-bor-less, a. [Eng .labor; - less .] Free 
from or without labor ; not laborious ; easily 
done. 


"They intend uot yonr precise abstinence from any 
light and IoNom rless woTk." — Brerewood : On tbe Sab- 
bath 0«o). p. 


* la 1 - bor-ous, * la'-bour -ofts. a. [Eng. 

labor ; -ous.] Laborious, assiduous. 

“ With wery trauel, and with laborous palm* 
Alwales in tronhle aud in tcdiousne&s. * 

Wyatt : Complaint vpon Lou*. 

* la’- bor-ous -If, * la’-bour-ous- ly„ 

adt’. I Eng. laborous ; -ly.J Laboriously, 

assiduously. 

“ Ha [Julius Caesarl labourously and studiouslj dis- 
cussed controversies. —Sir T. Elyot : Govemour. hk lit. 
ch. x 

* la bor-some, a. (Eng. labor; -some.) 

1. Laborious, assiduous, studious, perae 
vering. 

" He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 

By laboursome petltson. Shake tp . ; Ua mlet, L t- 

2. Requiring much paius, labor, and in- 
dustry; elaborate. 

** Forget 

Your labounome and dainty trims, w herein 
You made great Jove angry." 

Shtikeep. : Cymbeline, UL 4 . 

3. Apt or inclined to labor or roll in a sea, 
as a ship. 

Lab-ra-dor', s. (Sp. = a laborer, a peasant 
from the fact that the aborigines were atalwart 
aud strong, and likely to make good slaves.] 
A part of the Canadian Dominion lying be- 
tween tbe Atlantic Ocean and Hudson's Bay. 

Labrador-felspar, s. 

Min. : The same as Labradohite (q.v.X 

Labrador-hornblende, s. 

Min. : The same as Hvpersthene (q.v.X 

Labrador jerfalcon, s. 

Omith. : Hiero/alco labradorus. 

Labrador-series, s. pi. 

(Jeol. : A aeries of North American rocks, 
the same as tha Upper Laureutian rocks. 
(Laurektian.) 

Labrador-tea, s. 

Bot. : The genus Ledum (q.v.). 

Idb-ra-dor -lte, s. [Named from the loca- 
lity whence first obtained ; sutf. -ite (3/in.).] 
[Labrador.] 

Min.: A member of the Feispar group 
(q.v.), in which tbe protoxide bases are lima 
aud soda, the sesquioxide base being alumina. 
Crystallization, tri clinic ; independent crystals, 
however, ara rare. Twin babit very common, 
the repetition of one form of twin producing 
a lamellar structure. Cleavages, three ; the 
first very distinct, the aecond less ao, of tba 
third only traces. Lustre on principal cleav- 
age pearly, passing into vitreous ; elsewhere 
vitreous or sub-resinous. Hardness, 6; ap. 
gr., 2*67-276; fracture imperfectly concboidal ; 
streak white ; translucent. Doubly refract- 
ing, optical properties, analogous to those of 
albite and anorthite (q.v.), but much obscured 
by the pressure of twin lamellae. Colors, 
gray, brown, greenish ; sometimes colorless. 
The cleavable massive varieties sometimea 
exhibit, in the direction of the second cleav- 
age, a lively play of color, bine aud green 
predominating, but fire-red and yellow also 
occur. This phenomenon has not yet received 
a satisfactory explanation. It ia most marked 
in that from Labrador, which also frequently 
inclndes numerous excessively thin, minute 
crystals, which have been referred to gothita 
and haematite. It forms an essential consti- 
tuent of many rocks, in which it is associated 
with hornblende, augite, diallage, or hyper- 
athene, also in many modern lavas ; in distinct 
crystals in those of Etna and Vesuvius. The 
colored varieties are sometimes used in 
jewellery. Called also Labrador-felapar. 

la -b rax, s. [Gr. A dppag (lab rax) = the sea- 
wolf, or basse, a ravenous sea-fisb, from kdfipot 
(labros) = furious, boisterous.] 

Ichthy. : A genns of Percidae, having teetti 
ou tha tongue, only nine spines in the dorsal 
fin, and scales on the gill-covers. Labrax lupus, 
is the Basse (q.v.). Called also the Sea-dace 
and the Sea-perch. 

lab'-ri-dae, s. pi. [Labhus.] 

Ichthy. : A family of fishea belonging to the 
order Teleostei, aud the sub-order Pharyngo- 
gnatba. The lips ara fleshy; tbe body is 
covered with large cycloid scales ; tha mouth 
can be protruded, and has formidable teeth. 
They are beautiful fishes, found in Europe and 
North Africa, and include a common American 
fish, Ctenolabrus odspersus, known as blue fish. 

lab'-r ose, a. [Lat. labrosus, from Za&rum(q. v.).] 
Having thick lips. 


Cate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wpll, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, co, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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la -brum, [Lat.= a lip, whence ltal. labbro 
aud Fr. Itvre = a lip.] 

1, Entom. : The upper lip of an insect ; the 
nader lip is termed labium. 
t 2. Zoology : 

(1) The upper lip in the Arachnids, Crus- 
tacea, and Myriapoda. 

(2) The outer lip of a shell. 

* 3. Class. Antiq. : A basin or vase contain- 
ing hot water, placed in the warm bath-room 
of the ancients for those who used the vapour- 
bath. 

Im'-brus, s. [From Lat. labrum = a lip, the 
lipa being fleshy and conspicuous.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of flahes, tbe typical one 
of the family Labridse (q.v.). Aa the name 
Imports, they have conspicuous lips ; these 
are fleshy and thick. Tbe fishes of this genua 
are called wrasses. They occur in Europe. 
[Wrasse.] 

la-bur'-mc, a. [Eng. la&urn(im); -ic.] Con- 
tained iu or derived from the laburnum (q.v.). 

laburnic-acld, s. 

Chem. : An acid said to be contained, to- 
gether with cytisine and two neutral bitter 
principles, in the seeds, bark, and other parts of 
Cytisus laburnum . (ira/ts: Viet. Chem. iii. 451.) 

la-bur -num, s. [Lat.] 

Bot. : The name of a well-known and beau- 
tiful tree common in onr gardens, the Cytisus 
laburnum. It is wild in the mountains of 
France, Switzerland, and the aouth of Ger- 
many. It has been cultivated ia Britain 
since 1597 or earlier. The heart wood, which 
ia very hard and durable, is much used by 
turners. Tbe seeds are poisonous. 

% Scotch, or Alpine laburnum: 

Bot. : Cytisus alpinus. Its aeeda also are 
poisonous. 

lAb -y rlnth, s. [Ger. labyrinth; Fr. laby- 
rinthe; ltal. labirinto ; Lat. labyrinthus , from 
Gr. Xafivpti'dos (laburiTithos) : Gr. A avpa ^ laura ) 
= an alley, lane, or passage, ami 
(77U’rin/A<M) = a cord, line, or string.] 

A. As a proper name : 

1. A large building with numerous halls 
connected by intricate and tortuous passages 
made io Egypt. 

2. A similar one constructed in Crete. 
Others were in the island of Lemnos, and at 
Clusium in Italy. 

B . Asa common substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A maze in a garden, as the one at 
Hampton Court. (Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any intricate aeriea of passages, though 
not intended by the builders to form a maze. 

"A lew churches of eminent beauty ru«e on t of a laby- 
rinth of narrow lane*."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ILL. 

(2) Anything intricate to the mind ; a pro- 
blem puzzling to the intellect. 

** Ak*M» tbe slaves of nature's sway, 
lu labyrintht of our own we stray “ 

Cowptrr : Testimony of [Urine Adoption. 

(3) Complicated or involved folds. 

** Then, bending with full force, around he rolled, 

A labyrinth of bands In fold on fold.” 

Hope: Homer; Odyssey vllL <84. 

XL Technically : 

1. Anat. : The internal portion of the ear; 
the portion hollowed out in the ]>etrous bone, 
and divided into three compartments, the 
vestibule, the semicircular canals, ami the 
cochlea nr small shell. 

2. Arch.: A name given to various Intricato 
arrangements of ornamental bands or lines. 

3. Metallurgy : 

(1) A sinuous channel in which the ground 
ore (slime) and water are conducted, In order 
that tho metallic portions may be deposited 
according to their respective gravities. 

(2) A chamber of many turnings, In which 
fumes, derived from drv distillation of mer- 
cury, Ac., are condensed. [Condenser.] 

Labyrinth frot, s. 

Arch. : A fret with many turnings resem- 
bling a labyrinth. 

• l&b' jf-rlnth, t’.f. |I,AnvuiNTn,a.] To shut 
up iu a maze or labyrinth. (Kents: iMmia, li.) 

Mftb-^-rlntb' al, u. [Eng. labyrinth ; -at.] 
Tho same as Lauvuinthian (q.v.). 


lA.b-$r-rinth-i an, a. [Lat. laJjyrintheus.) 
Likea labyrinth ; intricate, winding, j>erplexed. 

” Mark, how the J-iAyriufAkin Cunts they take 
The circles Intricate, and my tic tno 2 c. 

l’oung: Sight Thought*, lx. 1,132. 

lib-^-rinth-i bran -chl-I, s. pi. [Gr. 
Aaflupu'dos (laburinthos) = a labyrinth, aud 
/SpdYxton (brangchion) - a tin, a gill.] 

Ichthy. : A group or division of Acanthop- 
terygii (q.v.). Head and l>ody covered with 
scales of moderate size ; gill-openings rather 
narrow, with a branching labyrinthine body, 
which assists in the oxygenation of the blood, 
above the cavity of the gills. It contains two 
families, Labyrinthici and Luciocephalidte. 

t l&b-y rlnth'-Ic, l&b-y-rintb -leal, a. 

[Lat. labyrinthicus ; Ger. labyrinthisch.]' Per- 
taining to a labyrinth ; intricate, winding, 
perplexed. (Lyell ; Man. Geol. (ed. 4th). p. 292.) 
labyrinthlc teeth, s. pi. 

PaUeont. : Teeth having many radiating ver- 
tical grooves. [Labyrinthodon.] 

l&b-y-rinth -1-51, s. pi. [Lat., masc. pi. of 
labyrinthicus = winding.] 

Ichthy. ; The typical family of the Laby- 
rinthihranchii (q.v.). Freshwater fishes from 
tropical and sub-tropical regions, capable of 
living for some time out of water in thick or 
hardened mud. There are nine genera, of 
which the best known is Anahas (q.v.). 

l&b-y-rmth i-form, a. [Lat. labyrinthus 
= a labyrinth, and format form.) Of the 
form of"a labyrinth; marked by sinuous in- 
tricate lines. (Griffith : Cuvier, x. 217.) 

t lab-y-rinth’-Ine, a. [From Lat. labyrin- 
thus.] Like a labyrinth ; labyrinthic (q.v.). 

•‘Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of ease. . . 
Aud labyrinthine walks.*' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ir. 

l&b-y rlntb-o don, s. [Gr. Aa£upw0o* 
(laburinthos) = labyrinth, and o$ov« (odous), 
genit. o 6 oi/t 09 ( odontos ) = a tooth.] 
Paleontology : 

1. The name given by Prof. Owen to a genua 

of fossil reptiles 
since raised into an 
order. [Labyrin- 
THODONTIA. ] The 

name was given 
from the labyrin- 
thic windings seen 
iu a cross-aectiou of 
a tooth, especially 
when magnified. 

Prof. Owen believed 
that the footprints, 
called from their re- room or labyrintuodo*. 
sent bl nuce to tho 

human hand, Cheirotherium (q.v.) were mads 
by an animal of this genus. 

2. A a now restricted, a genus of Labyrin tho- 
donts, l>clonging to the sub-order or family 
Euglypta. Only known example, L. leptogna- 
thus. (Owen: Brit. Ass. Rep., 1874, p. 158.) 

Idb-y-rlnth -o-dont, a. & s. (Labvrintiio- 

DON.) 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
of, or resembling the order Labyrinthodontm. 

"Tho labyrlnthodont fauna of tho Carboniferous 
rocks,*— Huxley : Critique t <& Addrette* (187JJ, p. 1*5. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing. : Any individual of tho order Lftby- 
rinthodontia (q.v.). 

2. PL : The Labyrlnthodont in (q.v.). 

M I refer to tho [sibyrint hodo nts m — Huxley : Critiques 
Jt Addresses (lb7a), p. 185. 

l&b-^ rinth-o d6n‘-tl~a (tl aa shl), l&b 
y rlnth-o-donts, s. pi. [Lahyrintiiodon.] 
Pala'ont. : In Prof. Owen’s elassillcatiou, 
tho second order of the chess Reptiliu or Rep- 
tiles. Now that the Amphibia are quite 
separated from the Reptiles, the l^abyrintlm- 
donts are placed with the former class. They 
had an elongated body furnished with a tail. 
Moat had palatine ami vomerine teeth. Ah a 
rule the dentine wns inueli folded (hence their 
names). There were three thoracic plates, 
and a ventral armour of small scutes. The 
limbs were four usually, or at least often, 
peutadnetyle. Their closest ntllnity was not, 
ns was once believed, with tho ItatrurhiniiH, 
but with the, lower memlxTs of the class 
Amphibia. They eouM not .leap like frogs. 
They have been found in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Get many, Russia, Central India, 


South Africa, Australia, and North America. 
They occur from the Carimniferous to th« 
Jurassic periods. They frequented fresh 
water, and were wholly aquatic iu the ttrsi 
stage of their development. The Lahyrintho 
dunts have been divided into ten sob-orders, 
groups, or families : (1) Euglypta, (2) Brachyo- 
pina, (3) Chauliodonta, (4) Athroodontn, (5) 
unuamed, (6) Archcgosauria,(7) Heleothrepta. 
(8) Nectridea, (9) Aistopoda. aud (10) Mierosau- 
ria. (.Sea these words.) (R*P- Brit. Ass. Jot 
1873, pp. 225-247 ; 1S74, pp. 149-192.) 

lac (1), s. [Pers. laka; Hind, lakh ; Sansc. Uk 
shd, rdkschd , from rang = to dye.] 

1. Botany, Ac. : 

(1) A resinous enenistation caused by the 
parasitic insect Coccus Lacca. The encrusted 
sticks are called Stick-lac. If broken oil 
from the twigs, aud washed in water, the 
resin breaks into Rnmll particles called Sccd- 
lac ; and. if this be melted over a lire, aud 
squeezed through a long sac Into troughs, it 
spreads out into thin flakes, Shell-lac ; if 
dropped into rounded masses, it is liuttou- 
lac ; if into larger pieces, it is Sheet-lac or 
Piece-lac. (Prof. IVutt.) Lac Is called also 
East Indian Kino. 

(2) A white, orange, or other-coloured fluid 
occurring in many plants. (Tr«is. of Bot.) 

(3) A gummy substance produced by Ale U' 
rites lac. (Trews, of Bot.) 

2. Pharm. : A decoction of Shell-lac is much 
used iu India in the preparation of several 
medicinal oils. The Tamul doctors nrescribt 
Lac in old aud obstinate bow*el complaints. 

lac-dyc, s. A dye obtained from the 
water used io washing stick-lac. [Lac.] 

lac- insect, s. 

Entom. : Coccus Lacca, the puncture of which 
produces lac (q.v.). It is a native of India, 
feeding on ylcacm arabiea, A. CafecAu, Anon- • 
sipuamosa , Butea frond osa, B. superba, Carissn 
Curandas, Cerutoniu Siliqua, Ftrunia Elephan 
turn, Ficus elastica, F. lacciftra, Mangifera 
indica, Tcctona grand is, Ziryphus Jujuba, aud 
mauy othnr trees or shrubs. When the female 
lac-insects crowd together on a branch, a i>el 
lucid and glutinous substance exudes fron 
tho margins of their bodies, and at last cover* 
the whole of the insects ; this is lac (q.v.). 

lac-lakc, 5. 

Pigments: A lake prepared from lac. It# 
colour is rich, deep, and transparent. It b 
less brilliant but more durable than cochineal 
and kermea. In both these respects it it 
inferior to madder. 

Lac varnlsb, a. A kind of varnish made 
from shellac dissolved iu ulcuhol. Coloured 
by red, orange, or yellow matters. Lac is oU 
tained from the Ficus indica ; the product l» 
stick lac, aced-lne, shellac, aud lac-Iakc. 

l&c (2), lakh, s. [Iliml. lak, from Sansc. lakshn 
= a murk, u lac, a hundred -thousand.] lu the 
East Indies, one hundred thousaud : as, a Lu 
of rupees. 

lao -5lc, a. [Eng. tac(l) ; -ic.] Of, pertaining 
to, or produced from lac. 

laccio acid, s. 

Chem. : An aeul said to lmvc been separated 
from stick-lac by Dr. John. It Is a yellow 
crystalline powder, soluble in water and al- 
cohol, aud forma deliquescent soluble salts 
with potash, aoda, ami lime ; but insoluble 
salts with the oxides of mercury nDd lead, 

l&o’-^lno, s. [Eng. Jnc(l) ; -in*.] A substance 
formerly thought to be obtained from lac. 

11150, * laas, • las, s. ( 0 . Fr. las, lags = » 

snare, from 1-at- fcu/u*i«.] 

* 1. A snare, a gin. (/’. HoUaiut : Plu- 
tarch; Morals, p. 973.) 

2. A string ; a coni used to bind or fasten, 
especially by interweaving : as a stay-lace, t 
boot-lace, Ac. 

3. A kind of network of threads of flax, 
cotton, gold or silver wire, or other Huitablr 
material, forming a fabric of transparent t«*x 
tore, Its origin is not known, but it appear* 
to have been used by the holies of ancient 
Greece and ltmfic. It was early used in 
Northern Itnly, and is said to have Ihvu in- 
troduced Into France by Mary do Mediols 
In 14 S3 its importation into England wn* 
prohibited. Point laec was embroidered with 
the needle. Bom* lace (diaries 1.) was n kind 
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of thread lace, and received its name from the 
bobbin beiag made of bone. About. 1708, a 
stocking- weaver of Northampton produced a 
machine for making lace ; it was called the 
pin-frame, and is still employed in France for 
making the lace called tulle. In lace-weaving, 
the threads of the weft are twisted round those 
of the warp. The manner of twisting deter- 
mines the character of the net and its name, 
as whip-net. mail-net, pattern-net, drop-net, 
apider-net, balloon-net, Paris-net, bobbin-net. 
The following is a list of the classified laces : 

(1) Pillow-lace, the article or fabric being 
wholly made by band (known as Valenciennes, 
Mechlin, Honi’ton. Buckingham); or Guipure 
made by the crotchet-needle ; and silk lace, 
called blonde when white, and Chantilly, Puy, 
Grammont, and black Buckinghamshire, when 
black. 

(2) Lace, the ground being machine-wrought, 
the ornamentation made on the pillow ami 
afterwards applied to the ground (known as 
Brussels, Honitou, or appliquee lace). 

(3) Machine-made net or quilliugs, wholly 
plain, whether warp or bobbin (known as bob- 
bin-net, tulles, blondes, Cambrai, Meclilin, 
Brussels, Alen<;oo, &c.). 

(4) Lace, the ground being wholly made by 
machine, partly ornamented by machine, and 
partly by hand, or wholly ornamented by 
hand, whether tamboured, needle-embroidered, 
or darned. 

(5) Lace, wrought and ornamented by ma- 
chinery, comprising trimming laces of every 
description, veils, falls, scarfs, shawls, lap- 
pets, curtains, &c* 

lace-bark, «. 

Botany : 

1. The inner bark of Lagctta lintearia , one 
of the Daphnads. The English name is given 
because the hark, when macerated and 
stretched laterally, resembles coarse lace, 
and in Jamaica, where the tree grows, is made 
into caps, ruffles, &c. The negroes make 
durable clothing from it, and the white inha- 
bitants utilize it for ropes and cables. The 
tree was introduced iuto British hothouses, 
in 1S44, by Mr. Wilson, Curator of the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Bath. In its native country 
it grows on marly limestone, where there is 
not a particle of earth to be seen. 

2. The name given in New Zealand to the 
geuus Pliilippodendron. 

lace-boot, s. A laced-boot (q.v.). 

lace-border, s. 

Entom. : Aculnlin ornata , a motli of the 
fr-m ily Aeidalidre. It is a pretty species, the 
wings pearly-white, with streaks and lines 
and blotches. The larva feeds on marjoram, 
thyme, and mint. 

lace corals, s. pi. 

Zool. : The family Feuestellidie (q.v.) 
t lace-flies, s. pi 

Entom. : The order Neuroptera 

lace-frame, s. A machine for making 

l:n-e. 

lace-lcaf, s. The same as Lattice-leaf 

(q.V.). 

lace-lizard, s. 

Zool. : Hydrosaurus gigantens , found in Aus- 
tralia. It is akin to the Monitors. Its full 
name is the Gigantic Lace-lizard. 

lace-making, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Intended, invented, or designed 
for the making of lace. 

"Mr. Brunet Woodcraft, F.R.S.. exhibited a model 
of the original lace-making machiue of the late Mr. 
John Heithcoat, invented iu 18C8, which reduced the 
price of bobbiu net lace from five guineas to 5d. per 
yard. The inventor was driven from Leicestershire hy 
combinations of workpeople, and removed his business 
to Tivertou. which he represented iu Parliament for 
many years iu conjunction with L»rd Palmerston.’ - — 
Timet, April 7, 18*5. 

B. As subst.: The act, art, or process of 
making lace. 

lace paper, s. Paper having an open- 
work pattern and perforations made in imita- 
tion of lace. The process usually consists in 
grindiog off the elevated portions of embossed 
paper, which is accomplished by passiug the 
paper between two-rollers, one of which is 
covered with ground glass nr emery, the other 
is impressed with a duplicate of the design on 
the paper. The grinding-roller is made to 
revolve at high velocity. 


lace-piece, s. 

1. Skipbuild. : The main-piece of the head, 
or beak- shaped projection from the head of a 
vessel. [Main-piece, Stem.) 

2. Naut. : The rope used to fasten a sail to 
Its yard or gaff. 

lace-pillow, s. A small pillow or cushion 
on which to make lace. 

lac 3- trimming, s. A bordering or edg- 
ing of lace. 

lace-winged, a. Having wings resem- 
bling lace. 

Lace-winged flies : 

Entom. : The genus Hemerobius (q.T.) 

la$e, * lase, v.t. & i. [Lace, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

* 1. To fasten, to entangle, to catch. 

" "Who douUesse may restore againe 

My harrnes to helth, my ruth to rest. 

That laced is within her ebaine." 

Yncerdaine Auctort : The Loucr thinket no paine, 

2. To fasten by means of a lace or string 
passed through eyelet holes. 

** One hoot buckled, another laced." 

Shakctp. : Taming of the Shrew, 11 L 2. 

3. To adorn with lace, or materials resem- 
bling lace sewn on. 

•• The same gentleman, whenever he wanted credit 
for a new suit from bis tailor, always made a proposal 
in laced clothes. "—Ooldtm it h : The Bee, No. 3. 

4. To adoro ; to dress out in laces or ma- 
terials resembling laces. 

" And there were knights of great renown 
And ladies laced in pall.” 

Scott : Thomat the Rhymer, liL 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To join, to attach. 

"That sin hy him advantage should achieve. 

And lace itaelf with hia society. " 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 67. 

2. To embellish, as with variegations, in- 
tersections, or stripes. 

" Look, love, what envious streak# 

Do lace the severing cloud# in yonder east." 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, lli S. 

3. To alternate. 

"Then clap four slices of pilaster on’t 
That, faced with bits of rustic, make# a front. " 

Pope : Moral Enays, iv. 3L 

4. To add, to intermingle, to intermix with 
spirits. 

•• Mr. Nisby [l#l of opinion that laced coffee la bad for 
the head.” — A ddaon : Spectator, No. 317. 

5. Tn beat, to thrash, to lash. 

"Go you, and find me out a man that has no curi- 
osity at all. or 1 11 lace your coat for ye.”— L'Ettrange. 

B. Intrans. : To be made so aa to fasten 
with a lace ; to join with a lace. 

la^ed, a. [Eng. lac(e ); -ed.) 

I, Literally: 

1. Tied, bound. 

2. Fastened with lace ; adorned with lace. 

*’ He icratched her maid, he stole the cream. 

He tore her best laced pinner.” 

Prior : The Widow A her Cat . 

* II. Fig. : Mixed with spirits. 

laced-boot, s. ▲ boot which is fastened 
with a lace. 

* laced mutton, $. A prostitute, a 
courtesan. 

" ’ And whom for mutton and kid f ’ 

‘A fine laced-mutton.' " 

Ben Jonton : Xcptune't Triumph; A M<izjue. 

laced-stocking, s. A bandage support 
for varicose veins, weak legs, &c. 

la^e'-mak-cr, s. [Eng. lace, and maker.) 
One whose business or occupation it is to 
make lace. 

la^c'-man, *. [Eng. lace, and man.) One 
who deals iu lace or laces. 

"By me icers, lacemen, m&ntua-makers pressed, 

But most for ready cash for play distressed." 

Jenynt : Modem Fine lady. 

* la5'-er-a-blc, a. (Lacerate.) That may or 
can be torn or lacerated. 

"The luuga . . . must necessarily lie open to great 
damages, because of their thin and lacerable compo- 
sure."— Survey : On Consumption. 

la 9 '-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. laceratus, pa. par. of 
lacero = to tear, to rend ; laccr = mangled, 
torn, from Gr. Aoxepos (lakeros) = tom ; Aoxit 
(lakis) =: a rent.) 

1. Lit. : To tear, to rend ; to tear to pieces ; 
to separate by violence. 

** Hither the feeble pair, by mutual aid, 

The warrior’s lacerated corpse conveyed.” 

Leuris ; Statius; Theban, bk. xll. 


2. Fig. : To rend, to harrow, to wound. 

"This second weaning, needles# a* it is, 

How does it lacerate both your heart And hia. 1 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 518. 

la^’-er-ate, la^'-er-at-ed, a. [Lat. lacera- 
tus, pa. par. of lacero.) [Lacerate.) 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Rent, torn. 

II. Technically : 

1. ^rtaf. ; A term used of five foramina, the 
foramen lacerum , an-feriws and postcrius of the 
cranium, and the foramina jugulare, medium , 
and orbitale. 

2. Bot. : Appearing torn. 

l& 5 ’-cr ate-ly, adv. [Eug. lacerate ; - ly .) 

Bot. : Of an apparently lacerated form, 
lacerately-torn, n. 

Bot. : Tom or toothed in a coarsely irregu- 
lar manner. 

1&9 er-a'-tion, *. [Lat. laceratio ; from lacera- 
tus, pa. par. of lacero; Fr. laceration ; ltal. 
lacerazione; Sp. Jucerncwm.) 

1. The act of rending or tearing in pieces. 

" If there be no fear of taccration. pall it out the 
same way it went in."— Witeman : Surgery, hk. v., 
cb. 1. 

2. The breach made by tearing or rending. 

" They [nitrous and sulphurous exhalations] force 
out their way, not onely with the breaking of the 
cloud, but the laceration of the air about it ."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt, bk. il., ch. x. 

* la- 9 -er-a-tive, a. [Eug. lacerat(e); -ive.) 
Tearing or lacerating; having the power or 
tendency to lacerate. 

" Some depend upon the iuteiuj>erament of the part 
ulcerated, other# upon the continual afflux of lacera- 
tirc humours ." — Harvey . On Contumptiont. 

* la-cert, *la-certe, s. (Lat. lacerta = a 
lizard.] A fleshy muscle, so called from its 
having a tail like a lizard. 

^la ^er'-ta (l), s. [Probably from Lat. lacer- 
rits = the upper arm.] A fathom. ( Doomsday 
Book.) 

la 9 er'-ta (2) (pi. la- 9 cr -ta©), s. [Lat. = a 
’lizard.) 

]. Astron. : The Lizard; a constellation 
established by llevelius. It is surrounded by 
Andromeda, Cepheus, Cygnus, and Pegasus. 

2. Zoology : 

(1) Sing. : Lizard ; the typical genus of tbe 
family Lacertida, and tbe order Lacertilia 
(q.v.). [Lizaud.] 

(2) PI. : In Professor Owen’s classification, 
the tenth order of the class Reptilia, or Rep- 
tiles. It iocludes the lizards, monitors, igua- 
nas, &c., but excludes the Crocodiles, which 
are placed under the ninth order, Crocodilia. 

la 9 er -tl-an (t as sh), a. & s. [Lacerta.] 

A. .4s adj. : Of or belonging to the family 
Lacertidse (q.v.). 

B. .4s suLst. : A member of the family 
Lacertidae. 

Ia-9er-ti-da5, la^er-ti'-a-dss, la^er- 
ta-dse, s. pi. [Lat. lacert(aj = a lizard ; fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Lacertilia. The head, 
which is distinctly separated from the neck, 
is covered with plates, the body with scales ; 
the eyes have movable eyelids, and generally 
a nictitating membrane. Tongue protrusible. 
The body is long, as is tbe tail ; the toes gene- 
rally live, of unequal length and free. Found 
over the Eastern hemisphere. They are re- 
presented in the New World by the Ameividae. 

lac-er-til -i-a, s. pi. [Ncut. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. lacertilis = of or belonging to a lizard, 
from Lat. lacerta (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : Lizards ; an order of Reptiles. 
Tbe teeth are not lodged in sockets : the limbs 
may be well developed or reduced to one pair, 
or altogether absent; there is always a pec- 
toral arch. The heart has two auricles and 
one ventricle. An epidermic and a dermal 
skeleton are sometimes present. The dorsal 
vertebrae have procoelous or amphicoelous 
centres ; their transverse processes represented 
by simple tubercles, to which the undivided 
proximal ends nf the ribs are attached. (Hux- 
ley.) The order is divided into three sections : 
(1) Fissilinguia, or Leptoglossa, iu which the 
tongue is long, protrusible, and forked ; (2) 
Brevilinguia, or Pachyglossa, in which the 
tongue is thick, fieshy, and not protrusible ; 

(3) Vermilinguia in which there is a long 
worm-like tongue clavate at the end. 
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2. PaUront. : It has been supposed that 
certain reptilian remains of Middle Permian 
age may be Lacertilian, though some have con- 
sidered them Crocodilian. If not Porimau, 
Laeertilia mny bave commenced in Triassic 
times. 

l&9~er tlT-I-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat., Ac. 
laccrlili(ti) ; Eng. suff. -on.) 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the order 
Laeertilia (q.v). 

t B. .4* svbst. : A reptile of the order La- 
certilia. 

* la-9er'-til-6id l a. [Lat. laccrta = a lizard, 
and Gr. ©Ifio? (e idos)= form, shape.] The same 
as Lacertine (q.v.). 

* la ger'-tine, a. [Lat. lacert(a) — a lizard ; 
Eng. adj. sulL -tn«.] Like a lizard ; belonging 
to or resembling the genua or order Lacerta. 

la5e'-wom an* 8 . [Eng. lace, and woman.) 
A woman who mnkes ur deals in lace; 

*lS.9he, a. [Fr.] Slow, sluggish, lazy. 

" And If he be alow©, and njtanyed. and lache, men 
shall holds him lyke to an asse ."— Chaucer ; Boecnu, 

bk. iv, 

* l&che, la^h’-es, s. [Fr. lachesse=i remiss- 
ness ; from Fr. lache, = loose, remiss ; from 
Lat laxus = loose, slow.] An act of remiss- 
ness, negligence, or neglect ; neglect to do 
anything at the due or proper time ; inexcus- 
able delay. 

" It 111 became him to tilte advantage of aurh a laches 
with the eagerness of a shrewd attorney ." — Vacaulay : 
Hist. Kng., ch. ixv. 

H Laches of entry: Neglect of an heir to 
enter into possession. 

Uch -e-na'-ll-a, s. [Named after Wernerus 
de la Cheoal o'f Switzerland, who published 
some medical and botanical tracts at Basle.] 

Bot. : A genus of Asphodeleie. It consists 
of pretty though diminutive plants. About 
thirty-six species bave been introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Examples: Lache • 
n aria pcndula, L. luteota, Ac. 

L&ch'-c Sis, s. [Gr. (lachcd) =» to ap- 
portion by iot.J 

1. Class. My that. : One of the three Fates 
(q.v.). 

2. Asfron. ; [Asteroid, 120]. 

3. Zoology: 

1. A genus of Crotalidae. Rattlesnakes or 
Pit-vipers. Iachesis matus, the Bushmaster 
of Surinam, Guiaua, and Brazil, has the rudi- 
ments of a rattle. 

2. A doubtful sub-genus of molluscs, genus 
Pleurotoma. 

•lA^h'-cy-ncsS, *. [Eng. laches; -ness.) Negli- 
gence, reinissnesa, neglect 

*la ^hosao , *. [Fr.) [Lache, a.) Remiss- 
u css, negligence. 

•* Th© ftiat point of ulouth 1 call 
Jsscheste, and l* tbo chief ol nil.** 

Gower . C. A., Ulc Ir. 

lich-nin -thcf, s. [Gr. A i\vr} (Incline) = 
woolly hair, down, and dodos (ai ithos) = a 
blossom.] 

Bol. : A genus of Ilienmdorarem (Blood- 
roots). The red colour found in the roots of 
l/ichnanthes tinctoria is used in America for 
dyeiug. 

* l&ch'-r$r-mn blc f • l&c' rjfm-a bio, a. 

[F 'T. lacrymubk ; from Lat. tacrimabilis , from 
facriiua, lacryma = a tear ] Lamentable, 
mournful. 

lAch rym go, s. pi. [l^at] Tears. 

lacrymro Christi* «. A sweet wine of 
pleasant tlavonr, white or red, proparecl from 
the grapes of Mount Suiiiinn, near Vesuvius. 

ldch-rym -co-form, a. [Lat. lacryma — a 
tear, and forma = shape.] 

Bot, : The same os Teak-shaped (q.v.). 

l&ch' rym-al* l&o'-rym al, a. A *. [Fr., 
from Lat. lacrima, lacryma = a tear.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ortl. Lang. : Generating tears ; pertaining 
to tears. 

“ Tha tear* might Ik* wjummkI from the lachrymil 
Hland *."— Cheyne : Philosophical Principles, 

n. Amt. : Of or belonging to the glands 
for secreting tears. 


B. As substantive : 

1. The same as Lachrvmatory (q.v,). 

* 2. A tear. 

“Miulc her laugh hi the mH»t of her tacrym<ils. m -~ 

Hichurdt tn : air C. Urandison, vi. SIT. 

lachrymal-bone, i. 

Anat. : Os unguis, the ungual bone, a thin 
scale of bone placed at the anterior and luner 
part of the orbit of the eye. 

lachrymal dnet, s. 

Anat. : The ti-ar duct. It opens from the 
laerhymal gland, or sac. close to the inner por- 
tion of the eyelids in the conjunctiva, and ex- 
tends downwards into the nasal duct. 

Lachrymal-duct dilator : 

Siirg. : A probe, by means of which the nor- 
nial calibre of the nasal duct is restored in 
cases of obstruction. 

lachrymal-glands* s. pi. 

Anat. : Glands of the eyes for secreting 
tears. 

lachrymal-sinus, s. 

Comp. Anat. : The suborbital sinus (q.v.). 

* lach'-rym-a-ry, * l&c'-rym-a-ry, a. 

[Lat. lacrimi, lacryma — a tear.] Pertaining to 
or containing tears. 

" Wbnt a variety of ahapea In the ancient nmi, 
lamps, lachrymary veMels.' — AcUliton : Italy ; Home. 

* lach'-rym-ate, V.i. [Lat . Incrima, lacryma, 
=.atear.] To weep. (Blount.) 

* lach-rym-a -tion, s. [Lat. lacrima, lacry- 
ma=atear.l The act of weeping or shedding 
tears. 

lach'-rym-a-tor-y, 8. [Low Lat. lachryma- 
toriam; from Lat. lacrima, lacryma = a tear; 
Fr. Uxchrymataire.) A fanciful term applied 
to small glass vessels, in shape like the ala- 
bastron, but with a longer neck, and said to 
be intended for holding tears consecrated to 
the dead ; but their real use was to hold per- 
fumes or ointments. 

*' No Iiitu]>9, Included liquors, lachrymatories, or 
tear- bottles, attended these rural umes, either as 
sacred unto the Manes, <<r passlonnta expressions of 
their surviving friends." — Browne : Gnus- Burial, 
ch. ill. 

* lach-ry mcn'-tal, a. [Lat. lacrima , lac- 
ryma = a tear.] Tearful, lugubrious. 

**ln lamentable lachrymental times. * 

A. Holland. [Oarici Bcourye o/ lolly, p. 81J. 

l^ch’-ry-mosc, a. [LaL lacrima, lacryma = 
a tear; Eng. adj. autf. -osc.] Sad, mournful; 
shedding, or appearing to shed teurs. 

lach -ry-mosc ly, adv. [Eng. lachrymose ; 
- ly .) In a lachrymose mauner; sadly, tear- 
fully. 

la.9 -mg, pr. par. t a., & s. (Lace, r.] 

A* A B. As pr. par. it purlicip. ndj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A fastening by a cord, thong or whang, 
which passes through holes prej qred in the 
respective parts of the object to be fastened. 
The tenn is applied to fastening up the front 
opening of some kinds of boots ; nlso to the 
fastening together of the pieces which con- 
stitute a machine belt. 

2. A lace or cord intended for fastening. 

II* Technically: 

1. Bookbinding ; Securing the book to the 
aides by carrying the lipids or slips through 
perforationH in the boards. 

2. Naut. : The rope used to confine the 
heads of sails to their galls or yards. 

la-fin' I a (pi. la min' I no)* * [Lat. =a 
fringe or tappet of a dross.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) Sing. : A deep tapcr-polnted slash nt 
n narrow slender poitiuu of the edge of u 
inuuophyllons calyx. 

(2) PL : Segments or nny thing. Used espe- 
cially of tho fringes on fringed corollas. 

2. Entom.: Tho terminal Joint of one of tho 
innxillaj In an Insect. 

la 9ln'-I ato, la 9ln'-I at-i$d*»- [Lnt. la- 
*cinia= n fringe ur lappet.) 

* 1. Ord. let ng. : Adorned with fringes or 
borders. 


2. Bot. : Cut or divided irregularly lot- 
very narrow segmeota. 

la 9m' l-form, a. [Lat. lacinia - a frlng 
or border of u dress, and fotmui — a form.) 

Entom. : Fringe-shaped. 

la 9m i o-lato, a. [Dioiin. of Eng. lacini- 
ate (q.v.). J 

But. : Consisting of very minute lauinue. 

la 9m -u-la, *. [A dinnn. of Lat. lacinia = e 
fringe or bonier.] 

Bot. : One of tbe Incurved petals of tb? 
Urn belli ferae. 

15,9 is te-ma, 9 . [Gr. A axk (lakis)-= a rent, 

u rending, and (sterna) = a stamen.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Oiuer lkicis- 
temaceie (q.v.). It consists of pepper-like 
trees from tro])ical Amenciu 

I9L9 - is- tc-ma - 96 09, laf - Is tom o-te, 

s. pi- [Mod. Lat. hictshrm(ii) , Lat. fern. pL 
adj. suit', -cuxit:, -ea:.) 

Bot. : Lacistemads ; an order of Tlypogynou* 
Exogens, alliance Viobrles. It consists -*f 
small trees or shrubs with simple alb*mato 
stipulate leaves, flowers, which are hermaphro- 
dite or by abortion uolsexual, in axillary cat- 
kins ; calyx free, iu several narrow divisions, 
covered by a dilated bract; corolla wanting; 
a fleshy disc ; one hypogynmis stamen ; ovary 
one-eellcd ; ovules atLiched to two or three 
parietal placentae ; seed by abortion, usually 
one to each valve ; genera two ; known specie** 
six. They grow in low places in woods, in 
tropical America. 

la 9is'-tem &d£, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. facLfcrm(a) • 
Eng. pi. autf. -ads.) 

But. : Lind ley's name for the order Laeiste- 
niace® (q.v.), 

lack (1), *lalcko, *lack-en* ’lackc, p.l 

& i. [Lack ( 1), s.) 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To find fault with, to blame. 

" I trowe t1u»t If envio I wi» 

Knew the best that la . . . 

Yet vjiue w bat lackej t hem would the. 

ftomaunt of t\r 

2. To bn in need of, to want, to oeed ; to bo 
destitute of ; to be deficient io. 

" Love with charity and emee celestial! 

Lasting Interminable, nicking no gu«nlne«a.* 

Robert of Gloucester, |>. MS | App.) 

• 3. To be without ; to remain withouL 

** I cannot Jack the© two li ours." — &hakejj >. ; At Tou 
like It, Iv. 1. 

• I* To feel tho want of. 

** 1 »hall lx> loved when I ain lacknt m 

Bhakcsy. : Corioltutut, lr, 1. 

B. Intraiisitivc : 

2. To be in wauL 

’'The yonnjt Ilona do (<ick and anifer hunffer. - — 
Psalm xxalv. 10. 

2. To be wanting; to l>e deficient. 

•* Perad venture tlivre shall tack five of tbe fifty 
rliihteou*."— tfouufc* xvlll 'jk 

lick (2), v.t. (Ktym. doublful.] 

Naut. : To completely penetrate ; to pa&s 
clean through. 

••We are tacking her through and through ©very 
ehot.” — C. hmytley: Westward liol ch. xx. 

lick (1), • lac, ' Lacko, * Lollt* * lake* ’ lak, 
* lakko, s. < PuL htk = blemish, stain ; taken 
= to blame ; Uau, lak = fault, want ; lakke =» 
to decline nway ; led. tnkr - defective, lack- 
ing. Perhnps connected witli leak (q.v.).] 

• 1. Blaine, reproach. 

2. Want, destitution, failure; the wtate of 
being without or iu need of any thing. 

*• Krmwl. wher© fcir*. »um<lira witli wlmt ns{ < inula, 

Aud hrro U-atou* ©hat noxlou* then* alKiuail*.* 

Wn.itv V niter tai Beauty, bk. L 

• 3. A failure of duty. 

“If 1 do that lakke. 

Do strliwn in© ami put mo Iu a uikki*.** 

CA-nic*^ C.’. r., W.OTX 

lack a day, inter). Alack s-dny ; ulor 
an exehiinat l.m of sorrow or ri greL 

lAok(2), s. [Lac (2).] 

lAck a dalj Io al, n. (Eng. lachutai.ty ; 
-oil] A fieri ed, iiMisive, or seiitiniuiiLd. 

lAck a dal^ ic al lj^, ntfi*. (Eng. tacka- 
da Kill; -ly . j lu n taekndaislcnl uiniiiier 
with airectatkm. 

"’I think l mu,* rrltrralcd Ui» JmJ man **r> 
lark ul‘li%lc,tlly.'‘— . here mu, bk. II., ch. tv. 


b6Il, piJiit, cat* 90II, ohortm, 9hln, bon«?h; go, £om; thin, this; sin, ay; oxpoot, Xoaoplmn, orAnt. Ing. 

-clan, -tlon = shan. -tlon, -slon-shiin; -9I011, -ston » Khun, -tious, -slous. -clous - shus. -bio, -die, Ac. - b^l, dpi. 
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i&ck-a-dais'-y, a . & exclam . [Lack-a-day.] 

A. As adj. : The same as Lackadaisical 
(q.v.). 

B. As exclam. : The aaine as Lack-a-day 
(q.v.). 

lack-all, s. (Eng. lack ; -aH.] One who is 
perfectly destitute. 

lack heard, s. [Eng. lack, and heard.] 
Oue who is destitute of a beard ; a beardless 
person. 

■’For my lord lackbeard, he and 1 shall meet." — 
Shakeep. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. L 

lack brain, s. [Eng. lack , and brain.] One 
who is destitute of sense or brains ; a stupid 
fellow. 

•'What a fcxct&riin la this? Our plot la asjjood a 
plot as ever was laid."— Shaketp. : l Henry It’,, li. 3. 

lack -er (l)s. [Eng. lack, v. ; -er.] One who 
lacks or is in want. 

" The lack of one may cause the wrack of all ; 
Although the lackers were terrestrial gods. 

Yet will they ruling reel, or reeling fall." 

Lames : Wit's Pilgrimage, 

• lack'-er (2), s. [Lacquer, s.] 

• lack'-er, v.t. [Lacquer, v.] 

lac -key, lac quey (qu as k), s. [O. Fr. 

laquay ; Fr. laquats , from an O. Fr. alacay, 
from Sp. lacayo= a lackey; Port, facaio = a 
lackey ; lacaia — a woman -servant in dramatic 
performances, from Arab, luka = (as a.) worth- 
less, (as s.) a slave.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : An attending servant, a footman, a 
menial attendant. 

•• He hroke a cane on the shoulders of a lacquey, and 

pursued the poor man with the handle." — Macaulay : 

Hut. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. Fig. : A servile follower. 

II. Entom . ; The same as Lackey-moth 
(q-v.). 

lackcy-moth, s. 

Entom. : Clisiocamixi Nenstria, a moth of the 
family Lasiocampidie. The fore wings are 
either ochre - yellow, with two brown trans- 
verse stripes, or brownish-red with transverse 
yellow ones ; the hind wings paler and with- 
out stripes. The caterpillars are striped with 
blue, red. and yellow, living together on trees 
tinder a web. The Ground Lackey, a rarer 
insect, is Clisiocami>a castrensis. 


• lAc key, * lac quay, * lac quey, v.t. <fc 

i. [Lackey, s.) 

A. Trans. : To follow like a servant ; to 
follow servilely. 

•* Lord of the Seasons ! They In courtly pomp 
Lacquay thy presence/* ^ 

Grainger: Sugar Cane, hk. ill. 


B. Intrans. : To act as a lackey or servant ; 
to run like a footman beside ; to follow ser- 
vilely. 


Oft have 1 servants seen on horses ride. 

The free and nohle lacquey by their side." 

Sandy*. {Todd.) 


* I3.ck land, a. [Eng. lack, and Zand.) Hav- 
ing no property or estates. 


• lack -lit-in, s- [Eng. faefc, and latin .] One 
who has no knowledge of Latin ; an unedu- 
cated or illiterate person. 


• lack’-Hncn, o. [Eng. lack, and iinen.] 
Having no shirt ; destitute of a shirt. 

« You poor, base, rascally, cheating, laeklinen mate ; 
away, you mouldy rogue, away." — Shaketp. : 2 Henry 
/»*.. iL 4. 


■ lack'-love, 5. [Eng. lack, and tore.) One 
who is indifferent or insensible to love. 
(Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, ii. 2.) 


• lack lus-tre (tre as ter), a. & s. [Eng. 
lack, and lustre.] 

A. As adj. : Wanting brightness or lustre. 


"Behold through each hieWurfre, eyeless bole. 
The cay recess of Wisdom and of Wit.* 

k 7 Byron : Childe Harold. 11. 6. 


B. As subst. : A want of lustre ; that which 
wants lustre or brightness. 


J l3,ck stock, s. [Eng. lack, and sfoefc.] A 
man without money invested in the funds, Ac. 
{Southey.) 

•lack’ thought (ought as at), a. [Eng. 
lack, and f/ionybf.] Vacant, foolish. {Southey.) 


l&c mus, s. [Litmus.] 


A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Laconia, or 
Lacedaemon ; characteristic of a Spartan. 

B. As subst. : An inhabitant or native of 
Lacedamioo. 

la-con ic, a. A $. [Lat. Laconicus — Laconian, 
‘from Gr. XaxtoviKoq (Lakonikos) = Laconian, 
from Aa<o>»/ ( Lakon ) — a Laconian or inhabi- 
tant of Laeedseinun or Sparta, a race pro- 
verbial for their brief and pithy style of 
speaking ; Fr. laconique ; ltal. A Sp. laconico.) 
A. As adjective : 

I, Literally: 

1. Of or pertaining to Laconia or its inhabi- 
tants. 

2. Resembling the Spartans in severity or 
harshness ; harsh, severe, stern. 

•• His head had now felt the raior. his back the rod ; 
all that Zaecmiea? discipline pleased him well."— Zip. 
Hall, dec. I, ep. 5. 

II. Fig. : Brief, sententious, pithy, concise, 
short; exposing much in few words. 

** You that were once so economic, 

* Quitting the thrifty style laconic 

Denham: Dialogue. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. Conciseness or pithiness of speech ; la- 
conieisra. 

2. A brief, pithy, or sententious saying or 
sentence ; a laconicism. 

t la-con -lC-al, a. [Eng. laconic ; -ic.] The 
same as Laconic (q.v.). 

la-con'-Ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. laconical ; -ly. 
‘in a laconic manner; briefly, pithily, senteu- 
tiously. 

*’ Alexander Nequam . . . after he had signified his 
desire. wrote to the abbot laconically. "—Camden : 
Remaines ; Allusions. 

lac' on i§m, la-con -1 913m, a. [Fr. lac- 
onisme, from Lat. laconismus, from Laconia = 
Sparta.] 

1. A concise, pithy, or sententious style. 

“And I grow laconic, even beyond laconicism . .**— 
Pope : To Swift, Aug. IT, 1TS6. 

2. A laconic, pitby, or sententious saying 
or expression. 

"The band of providence writes often by ahhrevia- 
tures, hieroglyphics, or short characters, which, like 
the laconism on the wall indited them.”— Browne: 
Christian Morals, pt, L, 5 25. 

la-con -l-cum, s. [Lat.] 

Class. Antiq. : Among the ancients, the 
semicircular end of a bath ; a circular stove, 
for the purpose of heating the sudatories, or 
sweating-rooma of a bath. The use of the dry 
bath is said to have been prevalent among the 
Lacedaemonians. 

* lac on ize, v.i. [Gr. Aa*an't£aj (lakonuo).'] 
To imitate the Laconians or Spartans in their 
severity of life and discipline, or in their la- 
conic mode of speech. 

lac'-quer (qu as k), lac'-ker, s. [Fr. 
lacre , from Port, lacre = sealing-wax, from 
laca = gum-lac, from Pers. Ink, luk = lac, 
from Sansc. Idksha = lac.] [Lac (1).) Pri- 
marily, a varnish coin posed of shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol and coloured by means of 
gamboge, saffron, aunato, and various other 
colouring matters. It is applied to wood, to 
papier-mache, and to metals to protect them 
from rust and improve their colour. The 
terra is also applied to compositions contain- 
ing none of the above ingredients, tbey being 
replaced by turpentine, resin, &c. Besides 
the colouring matters above referred to, tur- 
meric, dragon’s blood, gum sandarach, and 
red saunders are frequently employed in red 
and gold-coloured lacquers, the articles aud 
their relative proportions being varied accord- 
ing to the tint desired. 

•’The workhouses where the lacker is laid on. are 
accounted very unwnolesome ."— Da mpier : Voyages 
(am 163S). 

lac quer (qu as k), lac ker, v.t. [Lac- 
quer, s.) To coat or cover with lacquer for 
the purpose of preserving from decay or rust, 
or to improve the colour. 

•• What shook the stace, and made the people stare ! 
Cato’s loug wig, flowered gown, and lacquered chair. 

Pope: Imitation of Horace, Ep. I. 

lac’-quered (qu as k), lac-kered, a. 

[Eng. lacquer; -ed.} Coated or covered with 
lacquer; varnished. 

•• Or oblong buckle, on the lackered shoe. 

With polished lustre, bending elegant 
In shapely ritu/' J<iqq, Edyt bk, lin 


La-con -l -an, a. <fc s. [Lat. Laconia — Lace- 
dtemon or Sparta.] 


lacquered-ware, s. Goods varnished 
or coated with lacquer. 


lac-quer-er (qu as k), lac'-ker- er, a 

[Eng. lacquer, v ; -er.] One who varnishes oi 
coats wares with lacquer. 

lac-ri-mo -so, ndi*. [It] 

Mus. : Mournfully, sadly, with feeling. 

la-crosse', *. [Fr.] A Canadian game, now 

a favorite in this country, in which the 
players endeavor to carry or throw the ball 
to their opponents’ goal on a peculiar bat 
(crosse), consisting of a long staff, covered ai 
the end, aud having network reaching alxrat 
half-way, becoming narrower aa it approach** 
the band. 

*lac -rym-a hie, a. [LACHRYMA^ne.] 

* lac -rym-al, o. [Lachrymal.] 

* lac'-ryrn-a-tdr-if, s. [Lachrymatory.) 
"lac -r^-ma-ry, a. [Lachrymary.] 

* lac’-rjon ose, a. [Lachrymose.] 

* lacs, 5. [O. Fr.] A lace (q.v.). 

lacs-d’-amour, s. 

Her. : A cord of running knots surrounding 
the arms of widows and unmarried women. 

*lac -tage (age as lg), s. [O. Fr., Fr. fcrif- 
age, from Lat. lac ; Fr. Utit = milk.] Milk 
and the products of milk, as cream, butter, 
fee . ; the produce of animals which produce 
milk. 

** It is thought that the offering of Abel, who sacri- 
ficed of his hooks. w»s only wool, the fruite of hi* 
shearing; and milk, or rather cream, a part of hi* 
l adage. — HJiuckford : On the Creation, L 79. 

lact^al-bu-men, a. lEng. lact(ic), and 
albumen.] [Casein.] 

lac- ta me -thane, s . [Eng. Zacf(ic); am~ 

(monia), and ei/ume.] 

c*h 5 l o. 

Chcm. : C 5 H u X0 2 = (C 3 H 4 0)" ‘ Ethyl- 

h 2 ; N * 

lactamide. Obtained by treating diethylic 
lactate with aqueous ammonia, allowing the 
mixture to stand for two days, and afterwards 
expelling the excess of ammonia and water 
by evaporation in the water bath. It crys- 
tallizes in broad brilliant plates, which are 
greasy to the touch. It is soluhle in water, 
alcohol, and ether, melts at 63* to a colour- 
less liquid, and boils at 219*, distilling with- 
out alteration. By boiling with caustic potr 
ash, it is decomposed into ammonia etbyl- 
lactate of potassium. 

lac-tam -ic, a. [Eng. lact{ic); am^wnia), 
and suff. -ic.] 

lactamic-acid, s . [Alanine.] 
lAc'-ta-mide, s. [Eog. lact(ic), and amide.] 
Chem. : C 3 H 7 N0 2 = CH 3 -CH(OH)-CO NH 2 . 
This compound, which is isomeric with ala- 
nine or lactamic-acid, can be produced from 
all the ethereal salts of lactic-acid, by tbe 
action of ammonia in alcoholic or aqueous 
solution. It crystallizes in small colourless, 
leafy crystals, which dissolve readily iu water, 
alcohol, and ether, and melt at 74*. When 
heated with water it yields ammonic lactate : 
boiled with alkalis, alkaline lactates, and free 
ammonia are formed. 

* lact'-ant, a. [Lnt. lactans, pr. par. of lacto 

= to suckle ; lac (genit. lactis) = milk.] Giv- 
ing suck ; suckliug. 

lac' tar-ene, lac -tar-ine, s. [Lat. lac = 
milk.'] A preparation of the casein of milk, 
used by calico printers. 

* lac-tar -l-um, s. [Lat.] A dairy-house ; a 
lactary (q.v.), 

lac-tar -J-US, s. [Lat. = pertaining to milk, 
milky ; from lac ■=■ milk.] 

Bot. : A large genus of Gill-bearing Fungi, 
having a milky juice on the distinct tubes. 
Most of the species are dangerous, but Lacta » 
rius deliciosus, L. volemus , Ac., are edible. 
(Berkeley.) 

* lac -tar-$r, a. A s. [Lat lactarius, from lac 
— millc ; Fr. I acta i re ; Sp. faeforio.] 

A, As adj. : Full of milk, or of a juice 
resembling tnilk ; milky. 

"From lactary, or milky plants, which h»v<* * 
white and Iftcteous juice dispersed through every jwjt, 
there arise flowers bine and yellow." — Browne; 1 ulgar 
Errours, bk. vi„ cb. x. 

B. As subst. : A dairy-house. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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l&c'-tate, s. (Eng. tactic); •ale.] 

Chem. : A salt of lactic acid. 

L&c-ta -tion, c. (Lat. lactatum , sup. of farto 
= to stickle ; Jac=; milk ; Fr. lactation. I 

• 1. Oril ljang. : The act or time of giving 
□lilk or suckling. 

2. Physiol.: The organic fnncMon which 
Consists in the secretion and excretion of milk. 

l&c te-al, a. & s. (Lat lacteits, from lac = 
milk.) ’ 

A. As culjective ; 

1. Pertaining to. containing, or resembling 
Diilk ; milky. 

2. Conveying milk, or chyle of the colour 
of milk. 

"After ft hath been * trained through those various 
colanders, the lacteal vel ne."— Durham : Miytlco-TKsn- 
log<j. hk. lv., ch. lx . 

B. As substantive : 

Anat. : (Lacteals). 

* lAc-tc-al-ly, adv. (Eng. lacteal; dy.) 

After the manner of milk ; milkily. 

l&c-te-als, s. pi. (Lnt. lactens = milky, from 
lac = milk*; the lacteals being at most times 
filled with a milky fluid called chyle.) 

Anat.: The lacteals received the name of 
rasa lactea in 1622 from Asellius, their dis- 
coverer. From the specific word luctca t 
given to distinguish vessels of this class came 
the word lacteal. The lacteals and lymphatics 
properly constitute one system of vessels 
which convey a fluid or fluids from various 
organs of the body to tbe veins near their 
terminations in the heart. The fluid which 
these vessels convey is milky Rfter a full 
meal, ami called chyle, though, during inter- 
vals of lasting, It is* a yellowish lymph, as in 
the lymphatics. (Toad if* Bowman: Phys. 
Anat. (1866), ii. 269-281*). The lacteal vessels 
commence on the surface of the intestines, 
an*i unite with one another in the mesentery, 
and after leaving the mesenteric glands, dis- 
charge their contents for the nourishment 
of the body into the reccfdaculum chyli , in 
front of the second lumbar vertebra. 

lie -tc an, a. (Lat. lacteus , from lac — milk.] 

1. Resembling milk ; milky. 

"This lactean whiteness nrlaetli from a great mini* 
her of little tars cousti pitted hi tlmt i»art of heaven.*' 
— Sloxon: Aaron. Card t, |>. Id. 

2. Conveying chyle ; lacteal. 

l&c'-tc OUS, a. (Lat. lacteus, from f«c = 
milk ; Sp. lacteo ; Ital. lattco.) 

1. Resembling milk ; milky. 

" Plants which have a white nml locteoui Juice dis- 
persed through every part.'*— liroume : Vulgar Jirrourt, 
Lk. vi.. ch. x. 

2. Conveying chyle ; lacteal. 

"The lungs ars suitable tor respiration, and the 
lacreou* vessels for tbe reception of the chyle.**— 
Uentley. 

* lAc’-tc-OUS -l^, adv. (Eng. lactews ; -ly.] In 
a lncteons manner; in a maimer resembling 
milk ; lactea Uy. 

* lAc-tos’^en^o, s. (Lat. lactescent, pr. j*ar. 
of facfcsco *= to become milk or milky, from 
lacteo to be milky, from /nc= milk.} The 
quality or state of being lactescent ; milkl- 
ness ; a milky colour or appearance. 

"This Inctcirencrt dues commonly ensue when wine, 
being Impregnated with gums, or other vegetable 
concretions, that aV>nnd with sulphureous corpus- 
cles, fair water Is suddenly poured upon the solution.' 
— lloyln : H’orAy, I. 2CJ, 


l&C'-tlC, a. | Lat. lac , genit. lact(is) = milk ; 
-tc.) Contained in or derived from sour 
milk. 

lactic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C3ll fi 0 3 = ClI 3 CU*(Oir) C0 0H. A 
monobasic, diatomic arid, discovered by 
Scheclc in aom* milk, and first recognised ns 
a distinct acid by Betzeiius. It occurs in 
small quantity in the animal organism, espe- 
cially In the gastric juice, and, under certain 
circumstances, is firmed in the fermentation 
of some sugars. It is readily prepared by 
adding to a solution of grape sugar a small 
quantity of powdered old cheese, mixed with 
sour milk, and allowing the mixture to stand 
for eight or ten days at a temperature of 40* 
to 45“. It may also be prepared syntheti- 
cally by mixing ethylideiie oxide or acetic 
aldehyde with hydrocyanic acid, and treating 
the resulting pi»»dnct with hydrochloric arid, 
the ethylidene hydrate cyanide first formed 
being converted into lactic acid even at the 
ordinary temperature. It Is a colourless, in- 
odorous liquid of syrupy consistence, pos- 
sessing an intensely sour taste. It is soluble 
in all proportions in water and alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether. Its sp. gr. is 1 *215 
at 'JO*, and it does not solidify even at -24*. 
When boiled with nitric ucid, it is converted 
into oxalic acid, whilst hydrocyanic acid 
reduces it to propionic acid. Lactic acid 
forms salts by the replacement of hydroxylic 
hydrogen by metals. The neutral alkali salts 
are deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol. 
Sodic lactate. CK 3 *Ull(011)C0*0Na, crystal- 
lizes in tine, hair-like crystals. Calcic lactate, 
(Cl f : j’ClI(0l])C0*0)jjCa *511^0, crystallizes in 
small, thin needles, soluble in water and 
alcohol. Zincic lactite, (YIIioZnOfl.SHjO, 
is the most characteristic salt of lactic acid. 

1 1 crystallizes in colourless, inonocliuic prisms, 
slightly soluble in cold water, very soluble in 
boiling water, but insoluble iu alculiul. 

lactic-anhydride, i. (Lactyl-lac- 

TATE.) 

lactic-ethers, s. pi. 

Chem. : Lactic acid is capable of forming 
three different ethers containing the same 
monatomic n 1 col ioI - radical— 1 viz., ethyl ic lac- 
tate, monethylii: lactate, and diethyl ic lactate, 
tin* first two being isomeric. Ethylie lactite, 
CU 3 *CH (OIJ)*CO*0'C 2 ll5, is formed by heating 
to 170*, in a sealed tube, a mixture of luetic acid 
and alcohol. It is a colourless liquid of 
j»cciiliar odour, and boils nt 180*. Water, 
alcohol, and ether dissolve it in all propor- 
tions, but it Is diflirult to obtain it in the 
crystalline form. Monethylic lactate is a 
colourless liquid, boiling at 150*. It is soluble 
in water, alcohol, nml ether. Dictliylic lac- 
tate, C7H14O3, produced by the action of 
ethylate of sodium on chloropropionate of 
ethyl, is a transparent, mobile liquid of an 
agreeable odour, insoluble in water, but solu- 
ble in alcohol mid ether. It boils at 150°*6, 
ami has a sp. gr. of 0*1*203 at 0*. 

lactic form on t, *. 

Chem . : A minute organism which, under 
the microscope, Is seen to consist of small 
elliptical cells, generally detached, but some- 
times occurr ing iu chains of two or three. It 
is developed in milk, when it is allowed to 
stand for some time, and is the cause of the 
milk becoming sour, the Riigar of the milk 
changing into lactic ncid. 1 1 is ulso developed 
when cheese is added to a solution of sugar, 
and kept at n temperature of 35* to 40*. 


liic-tcs'-5Cnt, a. (Lactencence.) 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Recoining milk ; having a milky appear- 
ance or consistence. 

2. Containing or abounding in a thick, 
milk-coloured juice. 

** Auuingitt tlio pot-herb* ar<* Home lactncont plant*, 
« lettuce ami f-mllvr, wlilcli routnln a wholesome 
Jultc. ' ~ Ar but hunt : (hi Aliment*. (l‘ruf.) 

1L Bot. : Yielding milky Julco. 


Wo t 6th yl‘-Or nude, s. (Eng. lact(ic); ethyl , 
and amide.] 




n 

Chem. ; CftlljiNOs ■* (C3JI4O)" { Isomeric 
Collflll , 

with lactainetliflne, obtained as n crystal- 
line mass by tho action of etliylnmine on 
Inctide. It melts at 48’, and distils without 
alteration nt 260*. Alkalis decnmpnso It into 
ethylamlne and alkulitie lactate. 


lactic formontatlon, $. 

Chem. : (Fermentation). 

l&C'-tldo, s. (Eng. facf(ir), and (nnAydr)u?r.J 
Chnn.: C(}1 I h 04. The second ethereal nnyli- 
drlde of lactic acid, obtained by beating 
lactic acid or luctyl lactate for a long time at 
n temperature of 160" in n retort through 
which a stream of ulr Is drawn. It cry tab 
llzcs in colourless rhombic tables of dazzling 
w hiteness, insoluble iu water and cold alcohol, 
but. soluble in boiling alcohol. It melts at 
124*5*, and distils tine imaged ut 265*. Ammo- 
nia converts it into luetamide. 

lie tld lc, n. (Eng. htctUI(r) ; -Jc.J 

lnctldlo acid, dllaotlo acid, i. (Lao- 

TV L-LACT ATK. ) 

* l&o tlf-6r OUS, a. [I>nt. lac (genit. I/icri.«) = 
milk, and /rro - to bear, to produce, toeurry ; 
Fr. Uictifert ; 18 p. lacti/cru ; Ital. iaNt/cru.] 


1. Bearing or conveying milk or a mllk- 
like juice. 

2. Producing a milky or thick white-co- 
loured Juice, as a plant 

** He make* the breasts to be nothing but glsuilule*. 

mails u;> of mi number of Imle kuou. e^< h 

wlicr^of h«tl> Its excretory vcas«I, or luctiftrou* duct.' 

— Ray • On tho CY tot ton. 

* lic-tif-i'c, * Idc-tlf-ic-al, a. [I^at. Utc 
(genit. iocfu*) = milk, and Jacio = to make.) 
Producing, yielding, or causiug milk. 

* ldc -tl-fugo, *. (I^at lac (genit.) = lullk, 
ami fuyo = to j <ut to flight, to drive ont-1 A 
medicine which diminishes the secretiuu of 
milk in the breast. 

lac'-ti-mido, s. (Eng. lact(ic), and imide.) 

CUsCU 

Chem. : | >N1I. Lactoxylimide. Ob- 

CO 

tained by heating alanine in a stream of 
hydrochloric ncid gas. It crystallizes in 
colourless needles, melting at 276*. and ia 
readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

lAc' tine, lac - tin, s. [Eng. lact(ic); -4n«, 
-in.) (MilK'SUuak.1 

lac'-to-, pref. [Lat. foe (genit. laetis) — milk.) 
A prHix denoting the presence of or connec- 
tion with milk. 

lacto-butyrometcr, *. An npparatua 
for ascertnmng tbe quantity of buttery mat- 
ter iu a particular samjile of milk. 

lacto densimeter, s. An apparatus for 
ascertaining the density of milk, in order to 
discover if it has been mixed with water. 

lacto-glucose, s. 

Chem. : According to Fudakowski, a constit- 
uent of milk sugar. 

lacto-pbosphates, s. pi. 

Chem. : The pharmaceutical name for a mix 
ture of lactic acid and calcium phosphate. 

lacto protein, s. 

Chem. : An albuminous substance said to 
exist in milk. 

lAc-tom’-c-tcr, s. [Lnt. Inc (genit. laetis) = 
milk, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] Called also a 
ga lactometer. A species of hydrometer, gradu- 
ated to show Ihe comparative siwcillc gravity 
ami consequent value of diflereut samples of 
milk. The instrument is a good evidence of 
the specific gravity of milk, ami the specific 
gravity is a probable, but not positive, evi- 
dence of quality. Taken iu connection with 
the per-cent, glass, which measures the per 
cent, of cream that rises, it is nearly a posi- 
tive indicator of pure and watered milk. One 
form of the lactometer for ascertaining the 
amount of creum iu milk cousi-ds of a tnlw 
with a funnel mouth for convenience iu 
charging it, and having the upper portion 
graduated. The tube is about a foot 111 length, 
and, being filled, the cream is allowed to rise, 
when its richness is determined by the number 
of graduated spaces occupied by the cream. 

I&C' tone, ». (Eng. lact(k), and (AWVmf.) 

Chem.: C ft ll 8 0.j. Produced, together with 
lactidc, by the dry distillation of luetic acid. 
It is u volatile liquid, possessing an aromatic 
odour, ami boiling at 92*. 

lAo-ton-lc, o. [Eng., Ac. (acton(<) ,* -ic.) 

Chem. : Of or belonging to lactone. 

lactonlc acid, s. 

Chem.: CVUOllfeCO'OII. A monobasic 
acid, obtained by the oxidation of arshin and 
milk sugar. It is a deliquescent crj Tallinn 
mass, inciting at 100*. It takes up two equi- 
valents of metal from basic hydrates, but only 
one from carUumteH. 

* lfto -tor-y, «. (iJit. lac (gemt. laetis) Eng 
adj. sufl. •ui*i/.J Ixictiferous ; luetary. 

lAo - 16 «c6]>0, s. (Ia»t. bic (genit. laetis) == 
milk, and Gr. axonrw (skojxd) — to see, to 
observe.) An instrument, invented by Hoimo 
of Paris, for nsslsting In delerininhig the 01m- 
lity of milk by ascertaining its relative opacity. 

lAo toao, t. (Eng. 5i'7( ic), and (.7fnc>»»r. ] 

Chnn. : C fl ll,. : O 0 . A sugar, isomeric with 
dextrose, fori I from mltk sugar by treat- 

ment with ferments or dilute seiils. It cry 
slalli/i’s In tenfv nml wnrty crystals, solublo 
la water, sjamngly soluble In cold alcohol. 


boil. b<S^; pout, Jtfad; cat, ^cll, chorus, £hln, bon^h; go, ^cm; thtn, pits; sin, ; oxpcct, ^Conophon, exist, ph - C. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon - shun; ^lon, -sion « zhun. -clous, -tlous. -slou* - shus. -bio, -die, Ac. - bpl, dpL 
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and crystallizing more readily than ordinary 
glucose. It lias a greater dextro-rotary power 
than dextrose, ami reduces alkaline cupric 
salts to cuprous oxide. It resembles dextrose 
in most of its reactions, but is distinguished 
Irom it by giving uo compound with sodic 
chloride, and by yielding lactonic and mucic 
acids instead of saccharic acid when oxidized 
by nitric acid. Lactose is the first aldehyde 
of dulcite. 

l&c-tox'-yl, a. [Eng. lac(tic), and ox{al)yl.] 
(See the compound.) 

lactoxyl-urea, s. 

Chem. ; C'H^NoOo SHoO. Lactyl urea. A 
compound, isomeric with methyl hydnntoin, 
prepared by decomposing a mixture of alde- 
hyde ammonia, potassic cyanide, and potassic 
pseudo-cyanate with hydrochloric acid, and 
extracting the brown product with ether alco- 
hol. It forms transparent rhombic* prisms, 
which, when anhydrous, melt at 145°. 

lac tox-yl'-i-mide, s. (Eng., Ac. lactoxyl, 
and imote.J [Lactimide.] 

l&c tu -ca, s. [Lat., from lac = milk, referring 
to the milky juice of the plant when cut 

But . ; Lettuce, the typical genus of the tribe 
Lactncese. The involucre is imbricated, cylin- 
drical, few-flowered, its scales with a mem- 
branous margin. Floiets all ligulate, pappus 
pilose, filiform ; achenes much compressed, 
with a long beak. About fifty species are 
known. Found in the temperate parts of the 
northern hemisphere and in South Africa. 
L. saliva, or L. tsar tola var. saliva , the Garden 
Lettuce, is supposed to be a native of tlio 
East Indies, but is not now known in a 
wild state anywhere, having been cultivated 
from time immemorial as an esculent or n 
salad. The seeds yield a clear, transparent 
sweet oil. It yields tin* narcotic drug, lactu- 
canum, the best of which, however, comes 
from L. altissima. The extract of L. virosa , 
the strong-scented lettuce, is a mild sedative, 
anodyne, and antispasinodic. It is useful in 
phthisis, bronchitis, asthma, rheumatism, 
spermatorrhoea, and dropsy. L . Scariola and 
L. sylredris yield a drug like opium. In Goa, 
L. rcmotijlora is called taraxaco, and is used 
as a substitute for taraxacum. 

lac-tu-car'-i um, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
lactuca— a lettuce.] 

Chem. : The brown viscid juice of the com- 
mon garden lettuce, obtained by incision from 
the leaves and flowering 3teras, and dried in 
the air. It is a mixture of various substances, 
including lactucone, lactucin, lactucic acid, 
mannite, albumin, <kc. Lactucaiium is hyp- 
notic, antispasinodic, and sedative, and has 
been recommended in cases iu which opium is 
inadmissible. It has beeu administered with 
advantage iu chronic rheumatism, diarrhoea, 
aud asthma, in doses of two to live graius. 

l&C-tu'~ 9 e-», $. pi. [Lat. lactuc(a) ; few. adj. 
suff. -acece. ] 

Bot. : A tribe of Composites, aub-order Ligu- 
liflone. 

lac tu - 91 c, a , (Lat. lactuc(a) = lettuce ; Eng, 
adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to, or derived from 
plants of the genus Lactuca. 

lactucic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid obtained by triturating 
lactucarium with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
extracting by means of alcohol of S4 per 
ceut. It is a light yellow, crystalline mass, 
soluble iu water aud alcohol. Its aqueous 
solution is coloured wine-red by alkalis, and it 
reduces alkuliue cupric salts to cuprous oxide. 

liic-tu'- 9 in, s. (Lat. lactuc(a); Eng. suff. -in,] 

Chem. : C^H^Og. The active principle of 
lactucarium, found in the juice of several 
species of lettuce. It crystallizes in rhombic 
tables of a yellowish colour ; slightly soluble 
in cold water and in ether, moderately soluble 
in alcohol and io acetic acid. Its solntjons 
are not precipitated by any reagent. 

lilc-tu'-cone, s. [Lat. lactuc(a); Eng. suff. 
•one.) 

Chem. : C^oHggOj. A colourless, insipid, 
substance, extracted from lactucarium by 
boiling alcohol. It crystallizes in inamuiil- 
lated crystals, insoluble iu water, but very 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and oils, both fixed 
aud volatile. It melts at 150*, and, on being 
distilled, yields acetic acid iu large quautity. 


lS,c-tu-co-pic' rin, s. [Eng. lactuc(in) ; 0 
connective, and pin-in,] 

Chem. : An uncrystallizabla substaoce, which 
remains in the mother-liquors of the prepara- 
tioo of laetucin by Ludwig and Kroiuayer's 
process, after the greater part of that sub- 
stance lias been precipitated by basic acetate 
of lead. When freed from admixed lactucin 
and lactucone by ether, it forms a brown, 
amorphous, very bitter mass, having a faint 
acid reaction ; soluble in water aud alcohol. 
It contains 52*6 per cent, carbon, 6 *S hydrogen, 
and 36*6 oxygen, agreeing nearly with the 
formula and is therefore produced 

from lactucin by assumption of water and 
oxygen. (I Vatt* . Diet. Chem., iii. 465.) 

lac-tu'-men, s. [Mod. Lat., from lac = milk, 
with relerence to the white colour of the 
pustules.] 

Path. : The milk-scab which affects children 
at the breast, 

lac-tu-ram-ic, a. [Eng. lact(yl); ur(ea) ; 
am(nionia); and suff. -ic.] (See etym. and 
compound.) 

lacturamic-acid, s. 

bH a *CH*NH*CO*KH 2 . 

Chem. .* C4H3N2O3 = I 

CO-OH. 

A monobasic acid, homologous with liydantoic 
acid, obtaiued by treating alanine salts with 
potassic isocyanate, or by heating lactyl urea 
with basic hydrate and decomposing the re- 
sulting baric salt with sulphuric acid. It 
crystallizes in small rhombic prisms, which 
melt at 155*. When heated with hydrochloric 
acid, it splits up into alanine hydrochloride, 
ammonic chloride, and carbonic anhydride. 
It yielda crystalline salts. 

lac'-tyL s. [Eng. lact( ic), and (al%h] (See the 
compounds.) 

lactyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : C 3 H 4 OCI 0 = C 3 H 4 C10*C1. Chloride 
of chloropropionyl. A colourless liquid, ob- 
tained, together with phosphorus oxychloride, 
by heating a mixture of well-dried calcium 
lactate with twice its weight of phosphorus 
pen bichloride. It is also produced by the di- 
rect combination of ethylene and oxychloride 
of carbon. It boils at 150°, but is partially 
decomposed at a higher temperature. Water 
gradually dissolves it, foi ruing hydrochloric 
and cliloropropionic acids. With absolute 
alcohol a violent reaction takes place, hydro- 
chloric acid, chloride of ethyl, aud chloro- 
propionate of ethyl being produced. 

lactyl-guanidine, s. 

Chem. : C 4 H 9 N 3 O 0 . Alacreatine. A crys- 
talline compound, isomeric with creatine, 
formed from alanine aud cyanauiide. It re- 
quires twelve times its weight of water at 15* 
lor solution, ami resembles glycocyamine and 
creatine io its reactions. 

lactyl-lactate, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 10 O 5 . The first ethereal anhy- 
dride of lactic acid, obtaiued by heating lactic 
acid to a temperature of 104*. It is a yellow 
aiuorphhous mass, insoluble iu water, but sol- 
uble in alcohol and ether. On boiling with 
water, it is re -con verted iuto lactic acid. 

la-cu'-na (pi. la-cu'-nse), s. [Lat.= a 
'hollow, a 'depression.] 

L Ordinary iAihguagc: 

1. A small opening ; a small pit or depres- 
sion. 

2. A email black space ; a gap, a hiatus, 

II. Technically : 

1, Anatomy (PL) : 

(1) Human : Open apaces, prolonged into 
canaliculi or delicate tubes finer than tba 
smallest capillary vessels, occurring in bone. 
The lacun* have an average leugth of 

of an inch, and are about half as wide and 
a third na thick. They contain a minute 
granular substance found by Prof. Goodsir to 
be a germinal spot or nutritive centre, 

(2) Comp. : Spaces left among the tissues iu 
some of the lower animals, and serving in 
place of vessels for the circulation of the 
fluids of the body. ( Darwin : Origin 0 / Species, 
Gloss.) 

2. Botany: 

(1) Sing. : Link’s name for an air-cell in a 
plant. 


( 2 ) PI. : Small hollows or pits upon the 
under surface of the tlmllus io a lichen. 

3. Zool. : A genus of Littorioidae. Sixteen 
recent species are knowu and ooe fossil, tba 
former from Norway, Britain, Spain, Ac., the 
latter from the Scottish glacial beds. 

la-cu-nal, a. [Eug. lacun(a ); -ah] Per- 
'taming to'or containing lacuna^ 

la-cu -nar, s. A a. [Lat., from Ja«m«(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

Architecture : 

1. A term applied to the panels in a ceiling., 
which are produced by a series of sunken com- 
partments, originating in the rafters which 
supported an upper story, and were exposed 
to the eye, leaving sunk spaces (iactmre) be- 
tween the intersections as they crossed each 
other, and which were afterwards retained as 
a means of breaking the unsightly flatness of 
a ceiling. The edges of these panels were de- 
corated with carved and gilt ornaments, and 
the centres filled in with decorative paiuting. 

2. The ceiling or under surface of the 
member of an order, of the corona of a cor- 
nice, or of the part of the architrave between 
the capitals of columns, and generally any 
ceiling having sunk or hollowed compartments 
without spaces or bands between the pauels ; 
a laquear having bands between the panels. 
(Gwilt.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or containing 
lacuna or lacunars ; having open spaces at 
intervals. 

lftc-u-nar'-i-a, s. pi. [Lacunar, s.J 

* la-cune', s. [Lacuna.] A gap, 

" There Is ft lacune or gap which i* to be filled up.* 

~JVorth ; Pxamen. p. 149. 

lac - u - nette', s. [Fr., dimin. from Lat. 
lucuita =■ a ditch, a gap.] 

Fort. : A small fosse or ditch. 

la - cu'-nose, a. [Lat. lacunosus = full of 
’holes.] 

Bot. : Covered with little pits or depressions, 
as Helvellia crispa, 

la-cu-no-so-, pref. (Lacunose.) 

lacunoso rugose, a. 

Bot. : Having broad, deep, irregular wrinkles, 
like the shell of the walnut or the stone of the 
peach. 

la-cu'- nous, la -cu'-nose, a. [Lat. la- 

* cunosus , from lacuna — a ditch, a gap.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Marked by or having pits 
or depressions ; furrowed, pitted. 

2, Bot. : Covered with little juts or depres- 
sions, as, Helvellia crispa. 

la-cus'-tral, la-eus -trine, a. [Lat. locus 
= a lake.]' Of or jtertaining to a lake. 

lacustrine deposits, sedimentary- 
deposits, S. pL 

Ueol. : Strata deposited iu existing lakes or 
In those which, from whatever cause, have now 
become dry land. 

lacustrine-dwellings, s. pi [Lake- 

DWELLINOS.] 

lad, * ladde, s. [Wei llau'd — a youth ; Ir. 
lath = a >outh, a champion (from luth = 
nimble, active); cf. Gael, laidir = strong; 
luth = strength ; Goth, lauths, in the com- 
pound juggn-lauths = a lad.] 

1. A youth, a young man, a stripling. 

■•There is a lad here which hath five Uarley-loavee 

and two small bshes." — John vi. 9. 

2. A fellow, a compauioo, a mate. (Used 
familiarly.) 

3. A male sweetheart. (Scotch.) 

* lad, ’ ladde, pret. of v. [Lead, v.) 

*lad'-age (age as ig), $. [Eng. lad; -age.) 
Boyhood. 

" My ladags fair and good.” Sylvetter r Vocation, ira 

lad'-a-niim, lab'-da-num, 5. [Lat. lada - 
num, ledanum ; Gr. AijSavov (ledanon)— a resin- 
ous juice obtained from a plnut called in Latin 
lada, leda , or ledon , and in Gr. A^Soi/ (ledon). 
It is Cistus creticus [Def.] The gum is io Per- 
sian l&dan or Iditen.) 

Chem. : C 20 H 30 O 3 ; Labdanuni. An odorous, 
resinous substance, which exudes in drops 
from the leaves and twigs of the Cistus creticus. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », co = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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a ahrub growing ia the island of Candia and 
In Syria. It is a dark-col oo red, tenacious 
resin, somewhat moist, exhaling an odour like 
that of anibergrlH. It was formerly much 
used for making stimulating plasters. Genuine 
ladanum contains 85 per cent of resin, 7 per 
cent, of wax,; a volatile oil, and not nmre 
than 6 per cent, of earthy matter and hairs. 
It is often adulterated with black snncl. 
1/tdanmn in sticks is prepared in Portugal, 
Sjiain, and the south of France by boiling the 
leaves and branches of Cystus ladaniferus. 

ladanum bush, ». 

Botany: 

1, Gen. : Any ladannra-bearing cistus. 

2. Spec. : (1) Cist us ladaniferus, called also 
Gum- cist us. It has white flowers and is a 
native of Spain and PortQgal. (2) Cistns ere - 
licu.% which grows in Candia and the levant. 
It has purple flowers. (3) Cistus I.ulon. It 
is from France, and has white flowers. 

lild' dcr, * lad dre, s. (A.S. hlmler; cogn- 
with But. ladder — a ladder, the rack or rails 
of a enrt ; O. H. Ger. kleitra ; Ger. Inter = a 
ladder; proli. connected with I>at. clathri = 
liars, trellis ; Gr. tcKdOpov, KXijOpov ( kUithron , 
klethron) — a bar, a bolt.] 

Z Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A frame, usually movable, having a series 
of steps attached to side-bars or ropes. The 
varieties are distinguished by their purposes, 
position, or by some feature of construction. 
A ladder diners from a flight of stairs in that 
the latter has treads and risers, being thus 
boxed In below. The ladder has merely steps. 
There are numerous kinds of ladders, varying 
in form or construction, according to the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. 

’• Foiire of hL* old foos han It espied, and sotten 
ladders to the watle* of hi* hoiu.'*— Chaucer : Tula qf 
Mel ileus. 

(2) A notched cleat or stick In a bookcase, 
for supporting shelves. 

2. Fig. : Any means by which one ascends ; 
any means of rising to eminence. 

"To the topiDOtl round 

Of fortune* ladder.' I'hurch ll : Sermons. (Dcdic.) 
11. Naut.: The accommodation- ladder is 
gbing at tlia gangway. The forecastle and 
hold ladders are at these respective places. 
The Jacob’s-ladcler abaft the top-gallant masts, 
where there are no ratlines at the shrouds. 
The quarter and story ladders are for reach- 
ing or leaving the boats moored astern. 

ladder-carriage, t. A kind nf carriage 
for conveying tire-ladders. The bed-frame 
serves ns a connection in coupling the waggon, 
and bracea the ladder when raised. The wind- 
lass, having its hearings at the foot of the 
frame, extends the sliding aectluiia of the 
ladder. The basket, attached by a rope to 
the pulley at the top of the ladder, forms a 
fire-escape. Invented and first used ia the 
United Mutes. 

ladder shell, a. 

Zeal.: The Scalaria (Wontletrap). [Sca- 
lahia.] Named from Its eharp, transverse 
spiral ribs. 

ladder way, ». 

1. Mining: A foot-way shaft ; the shaft of 
a mine, by which the werkmeu ascend and 
descend. 

2. Naut. : A companion- way or acuttle-way 
on board ship. 

ladder-worlc, s. Work which has to be 
done with the aid of a ladder, aa painting, 
stucco-work, An. 

lad- dess, «. lEng. lad; -rw.] A girl, a 

lass. 

" She U not ft* Mutable ft laddtu. m -~ Walpole : Let- 
ten, 111 . 243 . 

l&d dl<5, l&d’-d#, s. (Eng. lad; dimin. auflT. 
-t>, -v.} A diminutive of lad. 

** 11l« log wa* tight aiut hi* cheek wm *n ruddy, 
TriuiKportct! I wili with my aodjirr Luldim." 

Hum* : Jolly tlvggn r». 

lade, v.t. Sc l. [Tiie name word as Jxmd, v. 
q.v.). A.8. hladan «■ to heap together, to 

oad, to lade out.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To load. 

"And they laded their aw* with the corn.*— 
Genesis illl. as. 


2. To lift or throw out or in, as water with 
a ladle, bowl, Ac. 

" tie chide* the *m that Hinder* him from them, 
hay lug, he'll lade It dry to have Id* way." 

SA iknp. : a Menry VI., lil 1 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To draw water. 

•'She did not think It be*t to lade at the narrow 
Channel. '^Bishop ilulL 

2. Naut . ; To let la water by leakage ; to 
leak. (irriflJif.) 

lade (1). a. (A.S. l&l = a channel, a lode.] 

* 1. (See extract.) 

•' Lade 1* the month of a river, and le derived from 
the Saxon, which signifies a purging or dlucluirKiu# ; 
there being a discharge of the water* into the ho, or 
Into some great river. — G'»f>4o»i : Camden. 

2. A water-course ; specifically in Scotland, 
the canal which conveys water to a mill ; a 
mill-race, a lead. 

lade (2), laid, s. [Load, i.] 

lade’- man. s. (Eng. load, and man.) 

1. A person in charge of a pack horse. 

2. A iniller'a servant employed to return to 
the several owners their quantities of meal 
when ground. 

lad cn, * lad'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Lade, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Charged with a load or burden ; 
loaded. 

*• Returned the w*lm from the niftrabea. 
Laden with briny liny." 

Longfsllovs: Evangeline, L 1 

% 2. Fig. : Weighed down; burdened, op- 
pressed. 

"A people laden with Iniquity."— Isaia h L 4. 

% Laden in, bulk: 

Naut. : A phrase used to denote that a 
vessel is loaded with a cargo lying loose in the 
hold, as corn, salt, Ac. 

* lad'-icd, a. lEng. lady; -rd.] Gentle, soft, 
soothing, lady-like. 

•’Sores lire not to be nngnUhtwltb * rustlck pres- 
sure, but gently stion.ke«i with a ladicd baud. — 
Eeltham: Resolves, pt. 1-. re*. 8. 

lad'-les, ». pi. I Lady.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The plural of lady (q.v.). 

2. Slating: A size of slates, 15 x 18 inches. 

ladles’ ~ man, lady’s -man, s. One 

who devotes himself to the society ofladies ; 
a beau. 

31 For Ladies’-bedstraw, Ladiks’-mantle, 
Ladies’ -suiter, and Ladies’ - tracks, see 
Lady’s-heostraw, Lady'b-sli iteh, Sec. 

*lad I £y, * lad -y-fy, v.t. (Eng. lady; 
sntf. -fy.] To make a lady of; to give the 
title or poaitioa of lady to ; to make ladylike. 

" lie n i ndo * knight. 

And your «wcet inistre?s-*lilp lady fled.” 

Massinger : City Ahuuim. tv. 4 

lad'-mg, s. [Lade, v .] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of loading. 

••They Agieed after the lading of their good* nt 
their leverall port*, to meet «t Ziuit©."— Sioio ; yuei nr 
Elizabeth (an. 1MM. 

2. Tliat which Is put into or is carried in 
anything as a load ; that which constitutes a 
load ; a load, a cargo. 

•‘ Some we made prl/e ; while other*, burnt and rent, 

With their rich lading to the Ix tb.m wont*' 

Waller : War ictlh %ii», M. 

IL Glass : Tho transference In cisterns of 
molten glass from tho pot to tho table, in 
plate-glass making. 

31 Bill af lotting: 

Comm. : [Hill, »,]. 

lading holo, s. 

Glass: An aperture In tho aide of a furnaco 
for plato-glasB, ut which the cuvettu fur can*y* 
Ing the metal is introduced or la filled. 

lad Idn, s, (Eng. lad , and dlndn. suiT. *kln.} 
A little iad, a youth. 

la' dlo, 'lad ol, *. (Lad»‘, v. t A 2.] (Eng. 
lade.= to ladlo oot ; autf. -el.] 

L Ord. Lung.: A doine»t!n utensil, shaped 
like n large spoon, and Imvlngn comparatively 
lung handle, with which liquids arc lifted oot 
or served from a vessel. 

" A lajlle fur our *llT*»r dl»h 
I* wliiil 1 want. 1* what I wl*li." 

Erinr : The I^utle. 


II. Technically: 

]. Fmavling : A pan with a handle to hold 
molten metal. On a small scale, Ilia bullet- 
ladle is a familiar instance. The large ladia 
used in the foundry* called a slmnks (q.v.). 
Indies are protected by a thin coat or layer of 
loam, and every time, before being used, they 
are brushed over with black wash and care- 
fully lined. 

••Some rtlired the molten owrc with ladles prent." 

S f *nser : E (J„ II. vIL 3«. 

2. Glass : A vessel in which mol tea glass it 
carried ; n cuvette. 

3. llydranl. : The float-board of a mill- 
wheel. 

4. Oi'dnanct: 

(1) An implement for removing the shot 
from a loaded cannon. It is a semi-cylinder 
of copper, bevelled at the end, and attached 
to a statf. For use, the muzzle of the gun ia 
slightly depressed and the ladle passed in so 
as to run under the shot, which is received in 
it ; when the ladlo is withdrawn, it brings the 
shot out with it. 

(2) A cylindrical scoop of copper for loading 
loose powder into a cannon. 

5. Pyro. : A copper scoop for filling r«x*kcts. 

ladle board, *. The float-board of a 

in ill -wheel. 

la'- die, v.t. [Ladle, s.) To lade or deal out 
with a ladle. 

la’ dlc-ful, s. [Eng. latUe ; /uf(I).] As much 
as a ladle will hold ; the contents of a ladle. 

•‘If « footman bo ffolug up with ft dl*b of »oup. let 
the cook with .i /u<m-/i// dribble hi* livery ail the >»*y 
up *tnlrm.“— Ete*/l ; hitlnvcti jiu to .Servant* 

la'- die- wood, s. [Eng. ladle, ami u*ood.] 

But. : A Cape name for Curiae Colpo<>n. 

la’-dy, ’ la-dl, * la die, * la dye, • lc dy, 

* lfef di, * leaf di, ' lef di, ’ levc di, 

* levc dy, *llievc-di, • laf-dlgh,*. & a. 

[A.S. hldjdige; O. Northumb. hlafdia; the first 
element is A.S. hlaj = a lonf, the sceonn ia 
uncertain, but probably represents A.S. dfrgee 
= a knender, from the root winch appears in 
Goth, digttn, dcigun = to knead; cf. I cel. 
deigja = a dairy-inaid ; Eng. dcy. The Icel. 
lafdhi =s a lady, la used in a special sense 
to designate tlic Blessed Virgin ; hence seve- 
ral dcrivates, such as lady bird, huly-fern , 
ladys-finger, lady's-nw ntle, Ac. In these 
terms the word is strictly mil a compound, 
Indy, or lieing the Mid. Eng, genitive 

case of lady ; hence Iw l y -chapel = chapel of 
our Lady, Lady day = day of our Lady, (skeat, 
Ac.).] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A woman of high rank ; properly, tho 
wilb of a ha mu nr any superior tn him in 
rank, or the daughter of an earl, marquis, or 
duke. Commonly the title is also given to 
the wife of a knight or baronet. 

”1 wi>u hi make the© my laity." — Shakes/*,: Merry 
lHrrJ qf irbiJ^r, lit X 

2. A courtesy-title for any woman, espe- 
cially ono of good breeding, education, and 
position ; It Is the correlative of gentleman. 

3. A sweetheart. 

** A* ladL's In runnuice luultt tliclr knight." 

t'o/x ; /iilj'f of the lAnk. ill. 17V. 

■1. The mistress of n liouso or family ; a 
mistress. 

•‘tknivoy whftl I will «rt down to my Utdy. m — 
Shak.-i)>. : Ttrelflh A ighi. lv. 1 

5. Mistress; correlative of a loni : as, tho 
lady of a nmnor. 

•• Of till Uie*o bound*, tveu from thl* 1l«* L> till*. . . • 

W© uitik* 11 m» lady." Shalesp. : Lear, l. L 

II, Technically : 

1. fibifiiiy (BL): [I.Amus, 2]. 

2. Zool. : The calcarenus apivimtuH In tho 
canlinc part of the stomach «»f the lolwter, 
tin- function of which Is tho trituration of the 
food. (Sicholsun.) 

B. As atljcctive : 

1. IVmnlo. 

• 2. Becoming n lady; ladylike. 

** S*v, pnd r*WAf. 

Hint 1 «nin©bidy trirff* hft»-® rrwrvpd. 

linuiMlMVlil to) 1 *.' Shake*/*. A»i/. ft Cle"p u V. K 

*J Our Ijuly: The Virgin Mary. 

** Ia»w on her Wnrr* hrnclf ibo o**t 
Ikdoi* our Utcty." 

rniM^ion ; Mariana In |A« .ImiA. 

Indy- altar, t. The altar of a chain 1 ! 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In the ina- 
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jority of English cathedral it ia situated 
behind the high-altar. In English pariah 
churches, and in Roman churches, it is usu- 
ally in the chancel or in oua of the aisles. 

lady-bird, s. 

Entomology : 

1. Sing.: The genus Coccinella (q.v.), The 
term lady bird is probably a corruption of 
lady-bug. Called also Lady-cow, Lady-tly, &c. 
The Seven-spot. Lady-bird is the most common 
species In certain years it multiplies to an 
extraordinary extent. 

'* Fly. lady-bird,. North. South, or East, or Wrat.* 
Gay: Shepherd t H'ee*; Thursday. 

2. PI. : The family Coccioellidae (q.v.). 

lady-bug, s. 

Entom. : The same as Lady-bird. 

Lady-chapel, s. A chapel dedicated to 
Our Lady, the Virgin Mary, frequently at- 
tached to a large church on the westward of 
the altar, but in churches built before 1200 
the Lady-chapel was usually an independent 
or additional building. 

lady-clock, s. The lady-bird (q.v.). 

"That was ouly a lady-clock, child. *flyiag away 
home."’— C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxllL 

lady-court, s. The court of a lady of a 
manor. 

lady-cow, s. The lady-bird (q.v.). 

lady-crab, s. 

Zoal. : The name given in the Channel Is- 
lands to Portunus puber, the Velvet Fiddler 
Crab, so called from its velvet coat. 

Lady-day, s. The Feast of the Annun- 
ciation of the Virgin Mary, March 25. It is 
a fixed festivaL 

“The respite which th« Lords had granted to the 
existing Parliament was extended from the first of 
January to Lady-day."— Macaulay Hist. Eng.,cn. xlx. 

Lady- day In Harvest, s. The Feast 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (Aug. 
15). The name is common in some parts of 
England and in Ireland. 

lady-fern, & 

Botany : 

1. Nephrodium Thelypteris, a species with 
lanceolate, pinnate frond 3 , tha plan® again 
deeply pinuatitid. It is found in bogs and 
marshes in Britain. 

2. Athyrium Filix feemina , a beautiful fern 
with large, membranous, oblong, lanceolate, 
twice or thrice pinnate fronds, with close-set 
pinnules. It is found in Britain In moist 
woods and rocky places. 

lady fish, s. 

Ichth. : Sillaga domina . 

lady-fly, s. The lady-bird (q.v.X 

" This lady fly I Uke from off the grass.* 

Gay : Shepherd's Week ; 77iur*d<ijr. 

lady-killer, s. One whnse fascinating 
manners, appearance, or other qualities are 
Irresistible to ladies ; one who studiously sets 
himself to win tha affections of women ; a 
general lover. 

lady-killing, s. Tha manners, acta, or 
practices of a lady-killer. 

lady-like, a. 

1. Lika or befitting a lady In any respect ; 
gentle, refined, well-bred. 

2. Delicate, effeminate ; Incapable of fatigue. 

lady-love, * ladye-love, s. A female 
sweetheart, a mistress. 

“ And, like the Ariosto of the North. 

Bong ladyedoee and war. romance and knightly 
worth/’ Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 4a 

Lady-psalter, s. 

1. The Parvum Ojftcium, or Littla Office of 
the Virgin Mary. 

2. The ro3ary. 

lady’s - bedstraw, ladies 1 - bed - 
straw, s. 

Bat.: (1) Go/ium verum; (2) Phamaceum 

Mallngo. 

lady’s bower, s. 

Bot. : Clematis Vitalba. 

lady’s-comb, s. 

Bot. : Scandix Pccten-Veneris, a branching, 
pubescent, umbelliferous plant, with oblong 
twice nr thrice pinnate leaves, terminal and 
lateral ; umbels of very irregular flowers, the 
fruit very slender, scabrid. Perhaps only a 


colonist where it occurs in cornfields In Bri- 
tain. wild in Continental Europe, South Africa. 
West Asia to North-Western India. Called 
also Venus's comb. 

lady’s cushion, s. 

Bot. : A nnerui vulgaris. 
lady’s-flngers, s. pi. 

1. Ord. I-ong. ; A sort of blacuit, so called 
from the shape. 

2. Bot. : Anthyllis vulnsraria. 
lady’s garters, e. pi. 

Bot. : Phalaris arundinacea variegaiou 
lady’s-glove, s. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 

lady’s- gown, 

Scots Law : A gift made by a purchaser to 
the vendor's wife, on her renouncing her life- 
rent in her husband’s estate. 

lady’s-hair, s. 

Bot. : Briza media. 

lady’s laces, s. pi. 

Bot. : The genus Cuacnta (Dodder), 

lady’s-looking glass, e. 

Bot. : Spfcularia Speculum. 

lady’s-maid, «. A female attendant upon 
a lady. 

lady’s-mantle, ladle s’-m anti e, $. 

Bot . ; The genua Alchemilla (q.v.), and 
specially Alchemilla vulgaris. 

lady’s night-cap, *. 

Bot. : Calystegia sepium. 

lady’s seal, s. 

Bot. : Convallaria Polygonatum ; (2) Tamus 
communis, the Black Bryony (q.v.). 

lady s-slipper, s. 

Bot. : [Cypripedium]. 

lady’s smock, lady-smock, a. 

Bot.: Cardamine pratensis. [Cardamine.] 

** And lady-smocks all sllver-whlt*/ 

Shukesp. : Lowe s Labour s Lott, ▼. 0. 

lady’s thimble, s. 

Bot. : Campanula rotundifolia. 

lady’s- thistle, «. 

Bot. : Carduus Marianus. 

la dy*s- thumb, $. 

Bot. : An American name for Polygonum 
Persicaria. 

lady’s - tresses, ladies’ - tresses, 
lady’s- traces, s. pL 

Bot.: [Spiranthes]. 

* lh'-dy-hood, *la-di-hede, s. [Eng. 
lady ; -/iood.] The condition, rank, or posi- 
tion of a lady ; ladyahip. 

"That I ne approch* hir ladihedc. 

Goscer ; C. A-, Iv. 

* la’-djf-kin, j. [Eng. lady; dimiu. suff. 
-kin.] A littla lady ; a title frequently given 
by Elizabethan writers to the Virgin Mary, 
being commonly contracted into lakin. 

la -dy shlp, * la di-ship, a. [Eng. lady ; 
-ship.] The condition, rank, or position of a 
lady ; it ia used commonly as a title iu speak- 
ing of or addressing a lady. 

'* Such aa your titled fofiis would choose 
And lords and ladyships might use." 

Lloyd : To G. Colman, Esq., 1781. 

lae-ll-a, s. [A Roman vestal virgin's name.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family I*e- 
liadie (q.v.). It consists of splendid orchids 
from Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Ac. 

laa -li-a-dne, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. Urlla, and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -do?.] 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Epidendreae. 

lno-mar -gus, s. [Gr. halpapyoq (laimargos) 
— greedy, gluttonous.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of sharks, family Spina- 
cidie. Lcemargus borealis ia of r blue-brown 
colour. It is found in the polar regions where 
it sometimes reaches twa ity-live feet in length. 
Smaller specimens are found in Britain. It 
bites pieces out of Greenland whales when 
living and feeds on them when dead. It also 
devours small fishes and crabs. 

l»m mer-gey-er, s. [Lammergeyer.] 


lns-mo-dip -o da, s. pi. [Gt w^<k (Za<mo«] 
= the throat: fit? {dis) twice, and jto 6o 
( poda ) = feet, pi. of wou« (pvus) — a foot.] 

Zool. : According to Spence Bate and J. O. 
Westwood, a group or aub-order of Amphipod 
Crustaceans, though by some regarded as an 
independent order. The coxal joint of all the 
legs is fused with the body and the tail re- 
duced to a rudimentary condition. The species 
are all marine. Many are parasites; one ia 
the Whale-louse, Cyamus ceti. The sub-order 
is divided into two families : Cyamida and 
Caprellid®. 

laa-tar' e, s. [Lat., imper. sing, of lector = to 
rejoice.] 

Eccles. : The fonrth Sunday in Lent ; so 
called because the services in the ancient 
Christian Church on that day began with the 
words, Ltrtare, sterilis, or Lecture, Jerusalem 
(Rejoice, Miou barren one ; or, Rejoice, Jeru- 
salem). 

lae-ti-a (t a3 sb), s. [Named after J. da Laet, 
of Antwerp.] 

Bot. : A genus of Flncouiliacese, tribe 
Prockea?. Lietia apetala, s tropical American 
plant, secretes a tialsamic resin, which becomes 
white in contact with the air like sandarach. 

las-tT-tia (ti a* shi), s. [Lat. = joy.] 

Asfrcm. : [Asteroid, 39]. 

laev' i gate, a. [Lat. lon'igatus, pa. par. of 
lervigo = to make smooth ; levis = smooth. ] 

Bot. : Having a smooth polish ; applied to 
seeds. 

laaV-i-ga-tOUS, a. [Lat. larriVafuj.] 

Bot. : The same as Latvigate (q.v.). 

lcev a-, pref. [Lat. lee^us) — the left ; o con- 
nective.] 

lfOVO glucose, 8. [L^TTLOSE.] 

l00VO-gyrate, a. Having the property ol 
rotating towards the left. The term is chiefly 
applied to the rotation of the plane of polari- 
zation produced by certain fluids and othei 
substances, distinguishing the particular di- 
rection of this rotation as from the contrary 
one, whicn ia termed dextro-gyrate. 

ltevo-gyratlon, 8. Polarization to the 
left hand. 

laBva racemio, o. (See the compound.) 

Larva-racemic acid : [Racemic- acid]. 

leevo-rotary, a. Tha same as L.cvo- 

OYBATE. 

Ice vo- tartaric, a. (See tlia compound.) 

Leevo-tartaric acid : 

Chem. : A compound of tartaric acid, iso- 
meric with tartaric acid, but rotating to tha 
left, while ordinary tartaric acid does ao to 
aa equal extent to tha right. 

lsev’-u-lin, $. [Eng. lervul(ose); -<n.) 

Chem, : A sweet substance, resembling 

dextrin, extracted from the juice of the tubers 
of the Jerusalem artichoke by repeated treat- 
ment with alcohol. It is soluble in water ; 
docs not reduce alkaline cupric aalt3, and ia 
optically inactive until boiled with hydro- 
chloric acid when it becomes strongly laevo- 
rotatory. 

laev'-n-los-ane, S. [Eng. leevulos(e) ; auff. -ane.] 

Chem. : CgHioO^ An uncryatallizable 

syrup obtained by heating lievulose to 170*. 
It may also be prepared by heating cane sugar 
to 160°, and keeping it at that temperature for 
four hours. A mixture of equal parts of 
hevulosane and dextro-glucose ia produced, 
but tha latter may be easily removed by fer- 
mentation. It is soluble in water and dilute 
spirit, but insoluble in absolute alcohol. Its 
solution has a dextro-rotatory power (a)] = 15* 
or (aM = lS’S 0 . When boiled with water and 
dilute acids, it is converted into lsevulose. On 
oxidation it yields saccharic acid. 

lee v'-n -lose, s. [Lat. la-vus — the left ; l con- 
nective, and Eng. 3uff. -ose.) 

Chem. : CflHiiOfi. Lapvo-glucose, or snero- 
lievulose. A variety of sugar, isomeric with 
dextrose, occurring together with dext:ose in 
honey and in tha juices of sweet fruits. It ia 
also produced, together with an equal weight 
of dextrose, l>y the action of dilute acids, 
diastase, or yeast, on cane-sugar ; ot it may 
ba obtained pure by heating iouliDe with 
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dilute acids. It Is a ro|onrless, nnervstalliz 
able syrup, or, when dried at i00\ a gummy, 
deliquescent mass, soluble in water, and in 
spirit 60 o. p., but insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. It closely resembles dextrose in 
many of its characters, but its aqueous so- 
lution is sweeter, and it is more easily altered 
by bent and acids. Its specific rotatory power 
»e -98\ at 16* for the t> line, decreasing with 
the rise of temj>eratorc. When powdered, 
slaked lime is added gradually to a solution of 
la*vulose in ice-cold water, calcium hevulosate, 
^l^^ ^aO.lloO, soluble with difficulty, is 
formed. By means of this reaction, hcvulose 
can be readily freed from dextrose ; the latter, 
on similar treatment, yielding a freely-aoluble 
compound. 

la fiv-yette\ $. 

1. The Liostomus ranthurtis, a eciceoold fieb of 
the Northern United Slates, said to have be- 
come well known at the time of Lafavette'a 
second visit to this cuuntiy, ]824-£. 

2. The Stromatheus t riacanthns , or dollar-, 
butter*, or harvest-fish. 

X.a fitte\ s. [From the vineyards of the 
Chateau Lalltte, in the llaut-Medoc, where it 
is produced.] A kind of claret wine, charac- 
terized by its softness on the pulate, and its 
perfume, partaking of the characteristics of 
violet and raspberry. 

# la ft, $. [Loft, a.) 

L A loft. 

2. A gallery in a church. 

l&g. a. A b. {Wei. Hag — slack ; cogn. with 
Gael, A fr. fu</ = weak, feeble; Corn, lac 
(adv.) = loose, lax ; lacca = to faint away ; 
I^t. laxus = loose, lax ; led. lakra = to lag 
iiehind. Tlie root is the same as that of Eng. 
lax and langxiitl and Gr. Aayapos (lagarcs) = 
slack.] 

* A. As adjective: 

1. Slow, sluggish, tardy; coming late or 
behind. 

2. Last. 

*' I could be well content 
To ent*rtAln th© Uig cud of my Ilf© 

With quiet houri." Shaknp. ; \ Htniy IT ^ r. t 

1 Long-delayed. 

They may, cum prhitegio, wear away 
The lag end of their Iewdneu, and l>e laughed at." 

ShaXesp. - Henry f'f // L 3. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. The lowest class ; the fsgend ; the rump. 
"The aenaton of Athena, together with the common 

•o? of people . . . make eultable for deatmctlou I"— 
Stotkesp. : Timon of Athens, hi. «. 

* 2. One who or that which lags behind or 
comes last ; the last comer. 

" 40 **• ,<ut - tag of all the nuf^ 

Hedeem your»elv«i and me from that dNgntoe." 

hr y den ; Virgil ; .Lucid v. 254. 

a An old convict. (Aiwfm/ian.) 

At but he fell In with t*o old lags who had a 
deadly grudge ngxlnxt the chaj-lalm -/feode ; Its 
hercr Too Late To jfervi, ch. lx. 

IL Technically : 

1. Ord. lxing. ; One of the Jioards or staves 
binning the lipjier casing of a carding-madiine. 

lags of the carding-machine are clothed 
with cards on the under sides, and arc sepa- 
rately removable. 

2. Mach , ; One of the boards or staves form- 
ing the covering of a large band-drum. The 
lags of the drum are fastened by lug-screws to 
the frame of tho wheel. 

3 ; Naut : Tho lag of the tide Is the time 
that the tide-wave falls behind the mean time 
in the first ami third quarters of tho moon. 

4. Steam-engine: 

(1) One of the boards or staves forming the 
covering of a eteam-boller or cylinder. The 
Inga of the boiler or cylinder arc wooden 
staves, hooped, and enclosing n body of non- 
conducting material ; also called clouding. 

(2) [Lap.) 
iag maohlno, s . 

HW-ttvrfcfftff; a machine for hollowing 
mit the Insides oflngs or covering for wooden 
rolls or drains, or the cleadlng Tor jacketing 
cylinders or steam-pipes. 

lng-Bcrow, *. A flat-hended screw used 
to attach lags to band-drmua. 


2. To be slow to advance; to hold or draw- 
back. 

" i”? ™\ nur *« my plrt. X frxllxnt mind, 
llixt. true to bouour, uever lagg’d behind. * 

1’upc: Homer; Odyuey xlv. 215. 

3. To remain behind or beyond one's time. 

M Sujierfluou* lags th« vct«mn on the sU«e.' 

Johtwm : Vanity of Human H uAc j. 
B. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. To slacken. ( Hey wood .) 

2. To transport or send to iieoal servitude 
for a crime. (Slang.) 

"I ehould not much like to have him lagged tor 
forgery -Scott : St. Honan t Well, ch. xxxL 

* 3. To steal. 

•* Suine corn *wrxy lag 

In bottle And bag ,r Tusscr : Hutbandrie. p. M. 

II. Steam-eng. : To cover or clothe, in order 
to prevent radiation of heat. 


la'-gan, s. (Lioax.) 

* to, s. [S]»., =s lizard,] [Alligator.] 

The form in which the word alligator tir&t ap- 
peared in the English language. 

hi It fth® Orlnoccol divers eorU of strange 
£®£ ea ° f . ou ^. L ^'" eHa ’ *»ut < or tagarloi It a- 

celled. — haictgh : Discovery of Quiana. 

l>6 *. [Lat., from Gr. Ady»}eos (Utgenos), 

Aoyrnos (Ingunos) = a flask.] 

1, Zoology ; 

(1) A genus of Foraminifera, having tlie tail 
eomewhat flask-sliaped. it is the typical one 
or the family Lagenida* (q.v.). 

(2) A sub-genus of 61 oil uses, genus Turbl 
neila. 

2. Falcvont. : The genus [(!)] has existed 
from the Carboniferous period till now. 

lAg-3-niir^ i-a, S. [ I.A GEN a.] 

Hot. : A genus of Uu< urbitaceac, containing 
but one epecies, the Bottle, Club, or Trumpet- 
gourd (Lagennria vulgaris). It is monoecious, 
with a camiianulate ralyx and a white corolla, 
it is wild in India, the Mollucas, and Abys- 
sinia. in that state it is poisonous, but when 
cultivated its deleterious properties disappear. 
Anglo-Indians boil the fruit when young and 
use it as vegetable marrow. Natives of India 
slice and eat it as a curry. The young shoots 
and leaves are also eaten. Tho fruit which ie 
sometimes six feet long, is often used by Indian 
beggars as a bottle. The seeds yield an oil 
which is used as an application in headaches. 
The flesh of the fruit is deemed to be diurctie 
refrigerant, and antibilious. It ia bitter ami 
purgative ; it is occasionally used in India ns 
a poultice, and applied to the shaved head in 
delirium. It is cultivated in the warmer paits 
of the eastern hemisphere. 

ia-gon I-d*e, la-gon'-I-da, s. pt. [Lat 

lagen(a); fern. pi. adj. suit, -uia-, -fiia.) 

1. Zvol. : A family ofPerforated Fornminifenu 
It consists of microscopic animals contained 
within curious flask -like shells, witli a ncek 
and sometimes witli a tube continued from it 
Into tho cavity of the shell. They are marine, 
living attached to fuci, stones, Ac, Genera 
Lagemi and Entoselenia. 

2. Talcront. : The family exists from the 
Carlioniferous rock® upward. 

la gon ~I form, a. (Lat. lagena = a flask, a 
lioitlc, and forma =* shape.) 

Hot. : Having the shape or form of a Florence 
flask. 


lAg, v.i. A t. (Lao, a.] 

A. hitransitii'e : 

L To loiter; to stay Wdilnd; to move slowly. 


la feo-nd rh^n-ohiis, a. [Gr. AayTjio? (la. 
gctlos) — a flask, a ilugun, and pvyvo? (rhung* 
c hor) = n snout.] 

Zool: A genus of Delphinldce. The beak 
of the upper jsw keeled on each side, the 
lower Jaw with two nr three small, conical, 
rudimentary teeth in the middle of each side. 
Lagenorhynchus leucopleurus , the Delphinns 
Tursio of Knox, occurs in Oikney and tlie 
Northern Ocean generally. L. albirostris is 
the White-beaked Bottlcnosc. It has been 
taken on the coast of Norfolk. 

lug-er, s. (Ger., = a store.) (See the com- 
pounds.) 

lagor-bocr, $. The ordinary beer of Ger- 
many. 

lagor-wlno. s. Ibdtled wine which has 
been kept some time In tho cellar. 

lftg-or- stro ml-i> (o as 9), s. (Named after 
Aliignus 1 Jigerstrom of GoLhenburg.] 


Hot.: Tlie typical genus of the tribe U. 
gerbtrbmiea*. It eonsisLs of fourteen East 
Iudian and Chinese tiers and shrubs, with 
splendid flowers. The calyx is cut into sii 
lobes, the corolla has long claws, tlie stamens 
many, the fruit three or six-celled, with nu- 
merous seeds. Lagetstromia indiai, & sliruh 
common in Indian gardens, lias crumpled 
petals. It is from China. The floweis of 
*'• Mo* Hegintr, or L. liegiiur, are in panicles 
fit first of a pale-rose colour, but a fur wards 
deepening into a line purple. It la a large, 
deciduous tiee, gi owing lu Eastern Bengal 
and Hunnali. Its bark and leaves are con- 
sidered to be purgative and hydragogue, and 
the seeds to be narcotic. The tmd»er is re- 
garded in the cast of India and Burieah as the 
li.nst valuable of any excej-t teak. It is used 
lu the East for ship and boat building, making 
carts, gun carriages, Ac. L. lanceolate, L. 
vncrocarpa t and L. parviJlora t growing in 
India, L. tommtosa in Burnish and Pegu, and 
L. hypoleuca in the Andarmau Islands, have 
also valuable wood. L. Flos Itegincr, L. jxirvi. 
jiora, and L . tomentnsa yield gum resins. The 
bark of L. jxmdjlora is used in India for tan- 
ning, and nlong with the bark of Terminalia 
tomenlosa for dyeing skins black. 

l&g er stro mi o’-re (o as <?), s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. lagerstromi(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff -e«.j 
Hot. : A tribe of Lythracea?, having winged 
seeds. 0 

Ia-get'-ta, s. [From lagetto , the Jamaican 
name of the Izice-bark tree.] 

Hot. : A genus of Daphnads. Lagctta tin. 
tearia is the Lace-bark tree (q.v.). 

l&ef a. A s. [Eng. lag, a. ; snff. -and, 

as in drunkard, Ac.] 

A. As adj.: Slow, sluggish, backward; 
wanting in energy. 

" To louU'D xnd repror* 

The laggard ru*tlc.“ 

WorUewrtK Hxcurtion. bk. IL 

B. As subst. : One who lags ; a slow, slug- 
gish fellow ; 0 loiterer. 

“ Docrepit winter, laggard In thciLmcv.* 

U ughti Ode to the Creator of the World. 

gen* *• (Perhaps from lag-end = last end 
or bottom.] Tlie nngle between the side and 
bottom of a wooden dish. 

" Tho laggtn they hx« cbiutet 
Fu' cleAU Ui»t ilay. ' 

Burnt: A Pregm. 

gor, 8. [Eng. lag, v. ; -er.] One who 
lags behind ; a loiterer, a laggard. 

" 'yhethcr you prove n tagger In the rxc«. 
or with » vigorous xrdour urge your 

frauds: Horace, Eg. z To Lot/ lux. 

9 : IGr. Aoyt’itov (fo^idion), 

dim in. from Aayulv (fa^os) = a here.) 

Zool. : A genus or Chinch lllidte. Isigidium 
pallipes 1b the Pale-footed Chinchilla, and L 
tuvieri Is Cuviers Chinchilla. Both species 
are found in the monutalnous parts of Chili 
Bolivia, and Peru. 

lag -ging, s. (Lao, v .] 

I. Ord. iMng. : Tho act or atato of loitering 
or idling. 

II. Technically: 

1. CarjK: Narrow planks extending from 
one rib to another in the centering of arches 
and forming tho Ward covering ujK>n which 
the courses of vonssoirs are laid. 

2. Steaming. : The inm-eonductlng Jacket 
or clothing of a steam-boiler or cylinder, to 
prevent rndlation of heat; cleadlng, dcadlag. 
sheathing, clothing. 

l&g'-glng ljr, adr. (Eng. lagging ; -Jy.] In a 
agging, loitering manner; like a Wrviml : 
loiicnngly. 

la gnldppo' (g silent), 1. [Sp. /a; -nappe ] 

In Louisiana, a gtntniiv, usually of conirc- 
thuiery, pa.stry or nuts, given by tradesmen To 
their customers, especially to children xnd 
Colored people. 

lftg 6 my \ dre, t. pi. (MW. Ut. lagomiAt); 
Wt. feiu. pi. ndj. suit'. -id<r.] 

I. Zool : 1 ailing Hairs or Plkns, a family of 
Ibxleiitin of Mr. AUl.-n's snloonler Duplld- 
d»‘nt;ita. They resemble the Imres, but have 
only live molars In raeh Jnw, n d.pnssed 
sk nil, emit m* ted frontal bones without frontal 
wlng-like processes, complete clavicle*, short 
ears. Iniibs nearly equal in length, and noap- 
pairnt tail. They are akin to hairs, but are 


luon ^lon 0 - 0 ^’*' 9 hl 1 ' b ° nCh; K °' *° m: thln - fhl * : 8ln - ft ? : Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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lagomys— lake 


smaller in size. They are found in Europe 
near the Volga, in Asia, and iu North America. 

2. Palceont. : Found from the Miocene on* 
'wards. 

l&g'-o mys, s. [Gr. Aayto? (lagos), genit. \ay ui 
(logo) — ;i liare, and pvt (mus) = a mouse.] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Lagomyidae. Lagomys alpinus, the Alpine 
Pika, a small mammal about nine and a half 
inches long, Is from Siberia, and L. priucews, 
the Rocky Mountain Pika, from six to seven 
inches long, is found in Canada, the Rocky 
Monntaius, near those of California, Utah, aid 
Oregon. 

2. Palceont. : The genus is found in the 
il locene of France and the Pliocene of Europe ; 
alao in Post-Tertiary cave-deposits. 

la-go’ nite, s. [Ital. lago = a lake ; n con- 
nective, and suff. -ite (il/iu.).] 

Min. : An earthy mineral occurring as an 
encrustation at the lagoons of Tuscany. Col- 
our, ochreous yellow. Compos. : boracicacid, 
49'5, sesquioxidc of iron, 37‘S, water, 12*7, 
corresponding to the formula, Fe 2 0 3 3B0 3 •+• 3 

la goon » * la gune', s . [Ital. lagone, laguna 
’= a pool ; the former is an augmentative form 
of Ital. lago = a hike ; the latter from Lat. lu- 
CM»a=a pool ; both ultimately from Lat. lacus 
— a lake.] 

1. A shallow lake or sheet of water, con- 
nected with the sea or a river, found on the 
coasts of Holland, Italy, South America. &r. 
They sometimes are almost dried up in sum- 
mer, and become stagnant marshy pools. 

" The Slaver in the broad lagoon. 

Lay moored with idle sail. 

Longfellow ■ The Quadroon Girl. 

2. A sheet of water surruuuded hy an atoll 
(q.v.). 

lagoon-reef, $. The same as an atoll 
(q.v.). 

l&g oph thal'-mi-a, s. [Gr. \ayus ( lagos ) = 
a hare, and o4>0a\^ia {aphtha hnia )= a disease of 
the eyes, accompanied by a discharge of hum- 
our ; 'ophthalmia (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : (For def. aee etym.). 

lag o -pous, a. [Laoopus.] 

Lot. ; Hare-footed ; so hairy as to be like 
a hare’s foot, as the inflorescence of some 
grasses and the rhizomes of certain ferns. 

lag-o'-pjus, s. [Gr. kayJ>$ (logos) = a hare, 
‘and ttovs (j>ous)= a foot.] 

Omith. : Ptarmigan, a genus of Tetraonidae 
(Grouse). The bill has the base thickly fea- 
thered, the eyebrows are naked and smooth, 
the tarsus and toes thickly covered with fea- 
thers iu winter. Lagopus scoiicus is the Red 
Grouse (q.v.). L. mutns, or vulgaris, is the 
Ptarmigan (q.v.). L. albus is the Willow Grouse 
of the Swedish Peninsula, Russia, and Siberia. 

la-gos'-to ma, s. [Gr. kayw ( lagos ) = a hare, 
’and crop a (stoma) — a mouth.] Hare-lip. 

la gos-td mus, la-gos'-to mys, s. [Gr. 
~\ayu)t (lagos) = a bare aud aropa (stoma) = 
mouth.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Chinchillidae. Logo - 
stomus trichodactylus is the Viscacha (q.v.). 

2. Pahront . : The genus occurs in the Plio- 
cene and PostPlioceue beds of South America. 

Blg'-O thrix, S. [Gr. \ayd>s (lagos), genit. 
Aayo* (lago) = a liare, and 0pi£ (thrix) = liair. 
So named from its fur like that of a hare.] 

Zool. : Woolly Monkey ; a genus of Monkeys, 
family Cebidie. They have a long, prehensile 
tail. They are akin to Howlers and the Spider 
Monkeys. Five are known. Jxtgofhrix Hum- 
boldtii is the Caparro, and L. olivaccus, the Bar- 
ricudo. They are from the U pper Amazon and 
the adjacent regions. 

la-go'-tis, s. [Gr. Aayws ( logos ), genit. A ay«> 
’= a hare, and ovs(ous), genit. wtov (6Zo$) = an 
ear.] 

Zool. : The same as Lagibium (q.v.). 

l&g'-ri-a, s. [Etym. doubtful ; Agassiz sug- 
gests Gr. A a\vrj (ktckne) — soft woolly hair, 
down.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lagridse. One species, Lagria kirta , is British. 

l&g' rl-dae, l&g ri'-I-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
lagri(a); Lat. Icm. pi. adj. suff. -tdre.] 


Entom. : A family of Coleoptera (Beetles), 
section Heterouiera. The elytra are soft, 
the head and thorax considerably narrower 
than the elytra, the latter nearly cylindrical, 
ovate, or truncated, the antennae filiform or 
swelling towards the apex. 

lag-ri-man -do, adv. [Ital.] 

Mus. : The same as Lagrimoso (q.v.). 

lag-ri mo'-§6, culv. [Ital.] 

Mus. : A word directing that the piece or 
part to which it is appended is to he played 
in a mournful, solemn, or plaiutive manner. 

* la-giine , s. [Lagoon.] 

la-gu-nite, s. [Sp. laguna ; Fr. lagunt ; Ger. 
'lagune— a lake ; suff. ate (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Lagonite (q.v.). 

la-giir'-us, s. [Gr. A<*y<i>s (lagos) = & hare, 
aud oi/pa ( oura ) = a tail.] 

Lot. : Hare‘s-tail grass, a genus of Gramin- 
acese, tribe Avenew. Lagums ovatus, is a soft, 
hairy, annual, tufted grass, with short, flat 
leaves, a short ligule and long awns. Found in 
Guernsey, ami naturalised near Saffron Walden. 
It is more common in Southern Europe and in 
parts of Asia. 

la'-ic, * laick, a. <fc $. [Lat. laicus, from 
Gr. Aaixos (laikos) = pertaining to the people, 
Kaos(laos) — the people; Fr. laique ; Sp. laico; 
Ital. laico, laicali; Port, Zetyo.] 

* A. ,4s adj. : Of or pertaining to the laity 
or people, as distinct from the clergy ; lay. 

" Mysteries are barred from laic eyes." 

II ochexter: Upon Xothing. 

B. As subst. : One of the people ; a lay- 
man. [Laity, s. 3.] 

“As laickt, bo priests also . . . should yield their 
service to the divine will."— Bp. U*. ill; Honour of 
Married Clergy, bk. lit (Cone.) 

* la'-i-cal, a. [Eng. laic ; -aZ.] The same as 
Laic ; lay. 

* The laical communion under both kinds.**— C/a- 
rendon : Religion <t Policy, ch. vii. 

* la-l-C&r ItJ’, s. [Eng. laical ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being a laic ; the state of 
a layman. 

* la’-l-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. laical; -ly.] In 

manner of a layman ; like the laity. 

laid, pret. <t pa. par. of v. & a. [Lay, i>.] 

A. As pret. £ jxi. par. (See the verb.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord . Lang. : Placed, set, put down. 

2. Paper-making: Applied to paper having 
the marks made by the wirea of the deckle. 
The choice of colouring matter gives rise to 
the names cream-laid, blue-laid, &c. [Wove.] 

laid on, a. 

Joinery : A term applied to mouldings 
which are got out in strips and nailed on to 
the surface of the object 

laid- paper, $. Paper made with a rihbed 
surface like that formerly made in the hand- 
frame. 

laid Up, o. Unwell ; incapacitated from 
cxertiou or labour by illness. 

laid ljf, a. [A variant of loathly (q.v.).] 
Loathsome, uusiglitly; repugnant to the 
sight. (Scotch.) 

* laie, a. [Lav, a.) 

lalgh (gh guttural), a. [Low.] Low;* low- 
lying. 

" Your honour has pien Johnnie Howie acre for acre 
of the laigh crofts for this heathery knowe ."— Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. iv. 

lain, pa. par. of v . [Lie (2), r.] 

* laine, v.i . [Iae (2), v.j 

* lain'-er, $. [Lanier.] A strap, a thong, a 

lace. 

" Nailing the speres, and helmes bokeling, 
Guiding of sheles, with lamer i lacing." 

Chaucer. C. T., 2,607. 

lair, v.i. [Lair (3), s.] To wade ; to sink in 
snow, mud, &c. (Scolcft..) 

"And through the drift, deep lairing sprattle." 

Burnt; A Winter Sight. 

lair (1), * loir, * layere, * laire, * leyre, s. 

[A.S. leger— a lair, a couch ; from licgan= to 
lie; cogn. with Dut. leger =a couch, a lair, 
from liggen — to lie ; M. H. Ger. leger ; O. H. 


Ger. legar ; Ger. lager, from O. H. Ger. liggan 
= to lie ; Goth, ligrs = a couch, from Ziyan *= 
to lie.] 

* 1. A place to lie or rest on • a bed. 

2. The bed or resting-place of a wild beast. 

" The beaut ia laid dowu iu bis lair." 

Cowper : Alexander Selkirk. 

3. A atall or small enclosure for cattle to 
lie in. 

* 4. A camp. 

" Ledde byrne to tho layere than thekyng Ijrges.” 
J forte Arthure, 2293. 

* 5. Any couch or resting-place. 

" More hard for hungrey steed t'abstalue from 
pleasant lore." Speiuer : P. Q„ IV. viii. 29 

* 6. Pasture or grass land ; a plain ; grass, 

" This gyaut's somie that lies there on the Uttre 

A headlease heap." bp enter : P. Q.. IV. viiL 51, 

* 7. A tomb ; a burying-place. 

** The mynster ebnrch, this day of great repayro 

Of Glasteubury. where now he has his lei/ref 

n<trding : Chronicle, p. 77. 

8. A portion of a burying-ground sufficient 
for a single grave. (Scotch.) 

lair (2), lear, s. [Loae, s.] Learning. 

"We would like the lassies to hae a wee bit malr 
lair than ouTsella." — Scott : Guy Manuering, ch. 

xxxvill. 

lair (3), S. [I cel. leir ; Dan. leer ; Sw. ler — 
mud, slime.] A bog, a mile, a swamp. 
(Scotch.) 

laird, s . [Lord.] A lord of the manor; a 
squire. (Scotch.) 

"Ah 1 but tbe fnirrf* lived there langsyne; that's 
Ellangowau Auld Flaca*'— Scott : Guy J/annertny. 
cli. 1. 

laird-ship, S. [Eng. laird; ship.] An 
estate ; landed property. (Scotch.) 

la -l§m, s. [Lamaism.] 

lals sez fairc (z silent), phr. [Fr. (lit.) = 
let alone.] A term applied to that manner of 
conducting a government in which the people 
are allowed to regelate themselves with as 
little interference from the supreme authority 
as possible. 

lalt -an^e, s. [Fr. lait = milk.] The milky 
hue given to water when concrete is deposited 
in it. It is generally advantageous to remove 
this, as the precipitate is light, spongy, and 
sets imperfectly. 

laith, a. & s. [Irish.] 

A. AsacZj.: Loath; unwilling. [Loath. J 

"Laith, laith was the lass. Scoff : Antiquary. 
ch. xxiv. 

B. As subst. : A name given in Ireland to 
the Pollack, Merlangus Pollachius. 

laith ful, a. [Scotch laith — loath, and Eng. 
-/a /(/).] Bashful, sheepish. 

"The youngster's artless heart o’erflow# wi’ Joy. 

But blate and laithfu', scarce can *eel behave.* 
Burnt: Cotter t Saturday X<ght. 

la'-l-ty, s. [Formed from lay, £,, with sutf. -ty p 
on analogy with gaiety, &e. [Lay, a.] 

1, The people, as distinguished from the 
clergy ; laymen collectively. 

"A rising up of the laity against tho lacerdot&l 
caste."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* 2. The state or condition of a layman. 

"The more usual cause of tills deprivation Is » 
mere laity or want of holy orders."— Aylijfc : Pai ergon. 

3. Persons who do not belong to a parti- 
cular profession, as distinguished from those 
regularly engaged in it. 

TI The term was first used in the second 
century. At a council held at Rome in 502, 
laymen were prohibited from iuterferiug with 
the affairs of the Church. 

laive, lave, S. [Leave, v .] The rest ; the 
remainder; tbe residue, whether of persons, 
things, or number. 

" And. what's oft mair than a* the law. 

Your better art o’ biding." 

Burnt : To the Cnco Quid. 

la-ka’-O, s. [Chinese.] A green dye prepared 
’from Rhamnus catluirticus. 

* lake (1), * leike. v.L [A S. lacan ; O. Icel. 
leika ; O. H. Ger. leichen .] To play, to sport. 

" A1 bo he wolde with hem leikef Bavelnk, 

•lake (2), * lakkc, v.t. [0. Fris. lakia; 
O. D3U. ZacA:€n-.] [Lack, t\] 

1. To blame ; to find fault with. 

" Whan thai wil anl man lake." Seven Saget, 1,21*. 

2. To l3ck ; to be wanting, to fail. 

** Hem gnn that water taken.” Gen. 4 Sxod., 1,2SL 
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l&ke (1), s. (Lat, locus ; Fr. foe.) 

1. Geog. : A large sheet or expanse of water 
entirely surrounded by land, and having no 
director iinined Late communication with any 
sea, ocean, or river, or having communication 
only by means of rivers. 

•• Amt pprluclea eke the water eounterfet. 

Like unto blscke Aneraua lake 111 hull.'* 

Surrey: Virgil* : -LttrU iv. 

2. GfoL: As Professor (now Sir Andrew) 
Ramsay first pointed out in 1Si52, many lakes 
are of glacial origin, an hypothesis illustrated 
by the fact that on a map of the world 
It ia eliiidly northern lands like Scotland, 
Scandinavia, or the more Arctic parts of 
Russia, Canada, and mountain-lands like 
Switzerland and the aorth of Italy that are 
characterized by the presence of lakes. Others 
are of vulcanic or earthquake origin. Thus in 
the Mississippi earlhqunke of 1811 large 
lakea of twenty miles in extent were formed 
In an hour. The molluscs in lakes are few 
In genera and species, though often numerous 
in individuals ; none of the univalves have 
channelled months. Lacustrine strata of 
ancient date have the same peculiarities. 

lake -basin, s. 

Geography £ Geology : 

1. The bed of a lake. 

2. The whole area drained by the streams 
which fall into a lake. 

lake-crater, 5. 

Gcog. c£ Geol. : The crater of a dormant or 
extinct volcano now converted into a lake. 
The lake of Laach in the Eifel, and perhaps 
the Lonar lake in the Deccan, &c., had aucli 
an origin. 

lake dwellers, s. pi. 

Anthrop.: A generic term applied to the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland, whether of tho Stoue or Bronze 
period. 

“The works of the ancient takr^lwelLrt of Switzer- 
laud."— />. innon : Prehistoric Man. L 11#. 

lake- dwelling, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

Anthrop. (PL): The Pfahlbauten of German, 
the habitations lacustrines of French writers. 
The earliest account of similar dwellings is to 
he found iu Herodotus (Tcrps. v. 14), who de- 
acrihe9 a Thracian tribe living, in 520 n.c., in 
s small mountain-lake of wlint is now Rou- 
melia. The custom of constructing these 
habitations lias come down to the present 
day. The fishermen of Lake ITasias, near 
K.ilonira, still inhabit wooden cottages built 
over the water, as the Thracian tribes did, and 
in the East I ndies the practice of building lake- 
aetth-nients is very common. (For authorities, 
Bee Lubbock : Pre-historic Times (1800), ch. vi.) 
It will be convenient to treat (l) of the Swiss 
and Italian lake-dwellings ( Pfahlbauten ), and 
(2) of eraunoges ( Puckwc rkbaute a). 

1. The lake-dwellings proper of Switzerland 
came to light during the winter-months of 
1833-4, when the water of the lakes fell much 
below its ordinary level, and lirst in a small 
buy between Ober Mrilcn and Dollikon, on 
Ihe Lake of Zurich. Traces of lake-dwellings 
have since been found in must of the large 
Ewiss lakes, as well as iu several of the 
smaller ones; at Pesehiera, on the Lagn di 
Garda ; tn Mecklenburg, at Abbeville, and at 
Tin t ford, homo are referable to the Stone, 
others to the Itronzo Age, the former pre- 
ponderating in tlie eastern lakes, as Constance 
and Zurich ; the latter iu Western and Central 
Switzerland. Dr. Keller, who first described 
these lakes, says that the main platform was 
of round timbers, rarely of split boaids, 
covered with a bed of mud ; the walls and 
eidre were in great measure of interlaced 
branches, the interstices filled with moss, 
and daubed witli clay. Iu his opinion, all 
the evidence goes to allow they were rect- 
angular In shape. It is probable that the huts 
were thatched, noil the parts used ns dormi- 
tories strewn with fit raw or hay. M. Troyon 
(Sur lot Habitations Lacustrine*) thinks they 
wore round, ns were the huts of ninny nations 
fin tlm shore. It linu not been ascertained 
whether the lmts were divided Into rooms, 
or whether they contained a single chamber. 
KvUur (Lake-dwellings of &V'it;crhtnd (oil. Li e), 
p. 3) distinguishes threo modes of construc- 
tion ; — 

(1) Pile: Tho platform laid on piles driven 
into the mud at regular interval, the apaces 


1*? twee n the pile* being filled up with stones, 
to give solidity to the structure, Keller'a 



TILE CONSTRUCTION. 



translator notes that a somewhat similar pro- 
cess was adopted at Portlaud Breakwater. 

(2) Frame-pile : A comparatively rare fi»nn, 
known to have 
existed in the 
Lake of Zurich, 
and possibly in 
other places. Tba 
piles to support 

the platform were 

fixed by a mortise frame-pii.e coNsrnucTioN. 
and tenon ar- 
rangement into split trunks, lying horizontally 
on the bottom of the lake. This plan was 
chiefly followed 
where the bottom 
of the lake was of i 
soft sand, giving 
no hold for the 
piles. Timbers, 
similar to the one 


SPLIT TRUNK. 
{Dredged, from the Lake of 
Zurich.) 


here reproduced are known to be at the bottom 
of several of the Swiss lakes, so that this mode 
of construction may have been widely spread. 


(3) Fascine : Here the necessary foundation 
for the platform was obtained by layers of 
sticks, or the stems of small trees. (The chief 
authorities are Keller, op. cit. ; I)r. Ileer (Die 
PJlumen dvr Pfahlbauten; Kiitimeyer (Die 
Fauna der Pfahlbauten ). 

2. Crannoges : Artificial islands found prin- 
cipally in Ireland, where they served the pur- 
pose of strongholds. In this ease “the sup- 
port consisted uot of piles only, but of a solid 
mass of mud, stones, Ac., with layers of hori- 
zontal and perpendicular stakes, the latter 
serving lesa as a support, than to bind the 
mass firmly together (Lubbock: Pre-historic 
Times (1SG9), p 174). They are of much later 
date than the lake-dwelling proper, some being 
depicted iu Julmson’s “ RIatt of the County 
Monaghan, ’ a map of the escheated territories 
made for tho English Government in 1591. 


'* Id Lord Lovsine described n lake-dwelling ob- 
served by buu in the south of acotlknd."— Lubbock : 
rre-hUtoric Tunct (1878), J> 181. 

B. As adj. : Found in, belonging to, or In 
any way connected with the dwellings de- 
scribed under A. 


“This limy be * suitable lilac© for mentioning the 
inode In which ?<jAc-durcUiii 0 untiquitIf!»(irccollcct>*d.'‘ 
— Keller : Lake-dwelling* of SteiUerLind led. Lee), L #. 


lake-habitation, ». 

Anthrop.: The sarno as Lake-dwellino 

(«l-v.). 

11 Among tho works of (Teat merit devoted m>eclnlly 
to a dm.-rl|>tiuit of tbo Swiss lakc habilaltutu is thut of 
M. Troyon.”— LytU : Antig. Man (1873). p. 2 L 


lake-like, a. Resembling a lake. 


lako poet, s. 

1. A poet who describes the scenery around 
lakce. 

2. Une of tho Lako-Scliool of poets. 

lako salmon, *. [Salmon ] 

Lako School, s. A name applied Indcri- 
rjoii by the Edinburgh Jtevicu' to a class of 
poets who, following the exnmplo of Words- 
win th, Southey, and Coleridge, the founders 
of the school (who resided for a considerable 
part of their hvea near the lakes of Cumber- 
land ami Westmoreland), substituted a simple 
and natural taste for the fitiir classicism of tho 
eighteenth century. (Lakers.) 


lake settlement, s. 

Anthrop.: A collection of Inko-dwellings. 
Lycll (Antiq. Man (1873), p. 21), (uy« : 14 1 1 ia 
believed that as many os 800 woollen huts were 
comprised iu one sett lenient, and that they 
may have contained about 1,000 inhabitants. 1 1 

lake trout, t. [Thout] 

lake-vlllago, s. 

Anthrop.: The aamo as Lake-settlement 
( q.v.). 

"All tho lake village* toffothor have not n» vet «M|»- 
plled n« with till* remain* of more* Hum 
minimi Akrietuu*. l.ubbvok ! Pn-kltloric 7*n****(lt*ct>), 
(I 211. 


lake weed, s. 

Dot. : Polygonum Hydropiper 

lake worship, *. 

Comp. Iteligions : A particular kind of water- 
worship noticed by Sir John Lubbock (Pre- 
historic Times (1SG9), p. 289) to refute a theory 
that the gold ornaments diedged up from Ih« 
sites of lake-dwellings were oiTeringa to the 
gods. That certain lakes were held sacred by 
ancient nations is indisputable. Tacitus, de- 
scribing the worship of Herthus (or llertha), 
gives cogent reasons (Ger. xi.) why more par- 
ticulors were not obtainable iu Iris day : — 

“Serri mlnUtrant. quo* utatim Idem Ueu* imarit- 
Arcnuus hinc terror, muctaque lguoraultA. quid *lt Id. 
quod l*utum pvrituri v Ideal. * 

The following authorities may also l>e con- 
sulted : Cit\, tn I>rr., v. 72, de Eat. Dear., 
iii. 20. 30 ; Mart., 1. 50, ix. 59 ; Ovid., MeL v. 
405, 4U6. 

* lake (2), * lae, s. (A.S. Idc; Iccl. Icikr.) 
Game, sport, play. 

“ Bi that altar waa the lac.” Ormulum. l.Od 

* lake 03), s. [O. H. Ger. laehan ; O. L. Ger. 
facan.J Ao unidentified kind of cloth. 

lie didde next Ida white k-re 

Of cloth of lake fin iu>d clcre." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 13.737. 

lake (4), s. (Fr. laque, from Pers. lak - lake, 
produced from lac.) 

Paint. : The generic name of a variety of 
transparent red and other pigments of great 
beauty, prepared fur the most part by preci- 
pitating coloured tinctures of dyeing drugs 
upon alumina and other earths, Ac. The lakes 
are hence a numerous class of pigments, both 
with respect to the variety of their appella- 
tions and the snbstauccs from which they are 
prepared. Tho colouring matter of common 
lake is Brazil wood, which affords a very 
fugitive colour. Superior red lakes arc pre- 
pared from cochineal, lac, and kermos; but 
the best of all are those prepared from the 
rout of the Rubia tinctoria or Madder- plant. 

t lake -let, s. [Eng. lake (1), a. ; dirnin. auflL 
•fcM A little lake. 

*' Th© new) flower* 

That crown the lakelet 

Southey : Thalaba. xllL & 

lake' men, s. pi. [Eng. lake, and men.) 

Anthrop. ; Sir John Lubbock'a name for the 
Inhabitants of the ancient hike-dwellings of 
Switzerland ; lake-dwellers (q.v.). 

“There can be uo doubt that th© akin* of animal* 
■ii]<l>liod tho undent laketuen with their nnucljMl 
articles of clothing. 1 '— Lubbock : PrehUtoric Ttrase 
(18CV), JJu IBfl. 

* lak on, * lake ns, s. [Lakin.1 

* lak' cr, * lak - ist, s. (Eng. - er , -Is/.) 

1. A poet who describes take scenery. 

2. A member of the Lake-School of poetry. 

* lake -wako, s. (Licjiwake.i 

lakh, 5. [Lac (2).] 

•la- kin, s. [Soo def.) A contraction oi 
diminutive of l.idykin (q.v.); the Virgin Mary. 

" By‘r JaUn, I cau go Uw further, sir. 

My old bouea ivcbc." Shuketp. Trmpnt. Ill a 

* lak ish, a. [Eng. lak(e) ; -wA.) Wet, moist. 

“That watery fitLiA hUl.'" 

Greet te : Orlando Purina, J*. LD4 

* lakke, v.t. (Lack, v.J 

* lakke, *. [Lack, 3 .) 

LMtsh mi, Luksh nice, s. (Sansc.) 

Hind. Myth. : The wile of Vndnm. Sim (a 
the goddess of wealth, beauty, nml pleasure. 

* lak if, a. [ Eng. f«l<r)(l), 1 -y-1 Of or per^ 

tatlilng to ft lake or lakes ; like n bike. 

“Ami flanking U»wrr* and laky fl.^>d." 

Scott : J/urmwM, r. (lutrod.) 

t liil la tlon, *. [Fr.J A term used to do- 
nole 0 pronunciation of the letter r which is 
hounded like I , ktmMacltnn. 

Irtl lo man ti a (t as sh), s. (Named After 
J. 1,. K. Avi-lAilleinont, M.D. (ISO; '>-1807), a 
writer on German and Italian plants.] 

P>ot. : A genua of plants, i»nlcr LablaUc, 
trit>« Nepi'ti'io. Tlio seeds of Lullcma i/fo 
Hoylean o, which grows In tlm countries m(ia- 
reut to the Indus mul tho Salt run go of liilla, 
are cooling and sedatrie. 

la' 16, s. [African.) The leavea of Adansonia 


boil, b^; poiU, Jiffrl; cat, 9 oil, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gom; thin, ^hls; sin, of ; oxpoot, Xonophon, oxist. Ing. 
-dan, -tlon = sham -tlon, -slon - shun ; -(Ion, ~?lon = zl mn. -tlous, -slous, -clous = slius. -bio, dlo, Ac. — bcl. <1 $L 
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lama— lame 


digitata , the Baobab tree, dried, and reduced to 
a powder. It ia a favourite lood of acme 
African tribes. 

la ma (1), s. [Thihetinn=a lord, a teacher 
of souls.] A priest belong to the variety 
of Booddbism known as Laiuaisui (q.v.). 

la'-rna (2), s. [Llama.] 

La'-ma i§m, s. [Eng. lama; -ism.] 

Camixir. lleligions : A s> stein partly reli- 
gious, partly political — the Church and State 
Establishment of Tibet — standing in the same 
relation to BomUlhisin proper as Roman Ca- 
tholicism stands to primitive Christianity. 
It lias also been defined as a “form of Bimddh- 
ism, modified by Saivisin and Shamanism.” 
Booildhism was introduced into Tibet in a.d. 
622 by brong Tsan Kampo, who founded the 
present capital, now known as Lluisa. His 
zeal was now shared by liis two queens, one 
named Biibsoon, a princess from Ncp&ul, the 
other Wen Cliing, a princess from China, who 
are said to have founded La Branq nod I la 
Moch.ay, the most famous religions houses in 
Tibet. From the death of this king down to 
about S50 is called the “ First Introduction of 
Religion." More than a century of civil war 
followed, and in 971 there took place the 
“ Second In trod net ion of Religion ’* into Tibet. 
For more than 000 years Bonddhisni grew in 
power and wealth, and Kublai Khan embraced 
the ductriue of the Lamas. Under bis suc- 
cessors the dignity of abbot at Sakya became 
hereditary, the abbots breaking the rule of 
celibacy. In 1390, Tsongkapa, the Tibetan 
monastic reformer, appeared in Lhasa, and at 
his death, in 1419, lie left three immense 
monasteries with :;0,U00 monks. T lie two 
things on which he insisted were, (1) the ob- 
servance of celibacy, and (2) simplicity in 
dress. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the Emperor of China acknowledged 
the leaders— the Dalai lama and the Pantshen 
Lama— as titular overlords of the Church and 
tributary rulers of 'iibet. They were abbots 
of the monasteries at Gednn Dubpa, near 
Lhasa, and Krasins Lunpo in Further Tibet, 
iml their successors still exercise the same 
Tights. Both are looked upon as incarnations 
—living in heaven, and appearing on earth in 
an apparitional body. When one dies he is 
supposed to become incarnate in some male 
child bora about that lime. There is a hier- 
archy corresponding in a marked degreo to 
that of the Roman Church, and Hue &, Gabet 
describe the pfincipnl act of religions worship 
as wonderfully like a high-mass. The politi- 
cal authority of the Dalai Lama is confined to 
Tibet, but he ia head of the Booddliist Church 
throughout Mongolia and China. (Rhys Davids, 
in Encyc. Brit.) 

Ia' ma-ist, s. [Eng. lama; -isf.J One who 
professes lamaism (q.v.). 

la-man -tin, la-mcn-tm, s. IFr., pro- 
‘bubly corrupted irom the native name.) 
[Manatee.] 

I*a-marck -i^m, s. INamed from Jean Bap- 
tiste Pierre Antoine de Mounet, Chevalier de 
Lamarck, born at Laze at in, in Picardy, 
August 1, 1744, died io Paris, Dec., 1S29.] 

Biol.: The system of Lammck, the first to 
advance a theory of biological evolution, which 
lias biuce been net aside, though lmt wholly, hy 
that of Darwin. In his view the change of 
species in animals was due to efiort to obtain 
food or for other purpose*, development in cer- 
tain organs in consequence, Ac. Lamarckian 
views are held hy many United States natural- 
ists, under the title uf Neo-Liuuaickisni, 

la-ma-eer-y, s. [Lama (1).] In Tibet and 
Mongolia a religions society or congregation, 
presided over by a lama (q.v.). 

* lAm a sool, s. [Lamb's-wool.] 

lAmb (6 silent), * lomb, s. [A.S. lamb ; cogn 
with Dut. lam ; Icel. lamb; Dan. lam; bw. 
& Ger. lam m; Goth, lamb.) 

I. Lit. : The young of the sheep. 

*• You wanton lamb hiw cropt the woodbine's pride." 

Mato a : English Garden, il 

II. Figuratively; 

1. Used typically of the Saviour of the 
world. 

"Behold the Lamb of God, which taketb away the 
sin of the world ."— John t. 20. 

2. One who is as inoocent and gentle as a 

lamb. 


3. Used as a term of endearment. 

4. Ironically uaed of a rough, cruel, merci- 
less persou. 

"As they had l*een levied for the purpose of waging 
war on an Infidel nation, they bore on their flag a 
Cliriitian emblem, the Paschal Lamb In alluslou to 
this device, and with a bitterly ironical meaning, 
these men, the rudest and most ferocious in tbe Eng- 
lish army, were called Kirkea Lambs. ' — Macaulay : 
Hut. Any., cb. V. 

* 5. A dupe ; a silly fellow. 

lamb-ale, s. A rural festivity at the 
time of sheep-shearing. [Ale.] 

lamb’s-lettuce, s. 

Bat. : Valerianella olitoria. (Hooker.) A 
glabrous flaccid plant, with minute pale lilac 
Bowers, wild in cornfields and hedge bunks in 
Britain, found also in Europe, West Africa, 
and the West uf Asia. Tiie young leaves make 
an excellent salad. V. carinata is probably a 
variety of it, 

lamb’s-quarters, *. pi. 

Bo t. : (1) A triplex pa tula, (2) An American 
name for Chenopodium album* 

lamb’s succory, s. 

Bot. : The composite genus Amoserls, called 
also Swine’s Succory. One species, Arnoscris 
pusiHa , is a coloniat in Britain, if not eveu a 
Dative. 

lamb’s-toe, s . 

Bot. : Anthyllis vulneraria. 
lamb’s tongue, s. 

1. Bot. : Plantago media. 

2. Carp. : A plane with a deep, narrow bit 
for making quirks. 

lamb’s -wool, s.&a. 

A, As substantive : 

1. Lit.: Wool from a lamb. 

2. Fig. : A Leverage consisting of ale mixed 
with augar, nutmeg, and the pulp of roasted 
apples. 

" A cup uf lambt-icool they dmuk to him there.*’ 
•Sony of the ing & the Miller. 

B. As adj. : Made or consisting of the wool 
Of a lamb. 

lamb (b silent), v.L [Lamb, *. 1.] To bring 
forth yuung. (Said of a sheep.) 

* lao'-ba tive, a. & *. [Lat. lavibo = to 
lick ; Eiig. sutf. -ire.] 

A. As adj. : That may be licked up ; to be 
taken by licking. 

" A pot of lambative electuary." — Taller, No. 2M. 

B, As subst. : A medicine or preparation to 
be taken up by licking. 

" I stitched up the wound, and let him hlood In the 
arm, advising a lomba.'ipr, to be Liken as necessity 
should require.”— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. v., ch. v. 

* l&mb-da^i^m ( b silent), s. [Lat. lamb - 

dacimus ; Gr. (lambdakismos), 

from tbe name (lambda) of the Greek letter A.] 

1. A fault in writing or speaking, which 
consists ia the too frequent repetition of the 
letter l. 

2. A fault in speaking, which consists in 
prououncing U as lli in billion. 

3. A faulty pronunciation of the letter r, 
which is made to sound as l ; lallation. 

l&mb'-doid-al (b silent), l&m'-doid-ail, a. 
[Gr. Aoju05oct5T)s (lambdoeidcs), from Aap/35a 
(lambda), the name of the Greek letter A, and 
c’Sos (eidos) = appearance.] Resembling the 
Greek letter L (A) in form ; as, the lanibdoidal 
suture. 

* lamb-en, s. pi. [Lamb,*.] 

* lam’-ben-9y, s. [Eng. lambni^t) ; -Cl/.] A 
gleam, a twinkle. 

" These were sacred lambencies, tongues of authentio 
flamo from heaven.'*— Carlyle : Reminiscences, i. 86. 

t lam'-bent, a. [Lat. lambens, pr. par. of 

lumbo =’tu lick:] 

1. Licking; playing or moving about, as 
though licking ; touching slightly. 

"Then ou his locks the 7omfre»>f glory plays." 

Pitt : Virgil : .Eneid tl 

2. Gleaming, twinkling : as, a lambent light. 

Lam'-bcrt, s. [Named after Lambert, a 
botanist, who wrote a monograph of the genus 
Pinus.] 

Lambert-pine, s. 

Hot. : Pinus Lambertiana, a gigantic tree. 


discovered hy Douglas in New Albion. Trank 
lolty and erect ; leaves five, rather stiff, bright 
green, witn no sheaths ; cones very large and 
pendulous ; seeds large and used for food. 

lamb'-io (ft silent), s. [Eng. lamb ; dimin. »ufl 
•Ut =. -y.] a litile lamb, a lambkin. 

M The third came up. haji-etap-an'-lowp. 

As light as ouj tumble." Burnt Holy Fair. 

t lamb' -tug (b silent), s. [Eng. lamb ; -vng.\ 
A brood or breed of lambs. 

" Stoue had also dime very well, his lambingt 
been good." — A . G. Grant ; Bush Life in Queeritlana. 
U 173. 

l&mb'-kill (& silent), *. [Eng. lamb ; -bQL] 

Bot. : An American name for Kalmia angtu i- 
tifolia. 

lamb-kin (5 silent), s. [Eng. lamb; dimin. 
sulf. -kin.) 

1. A little or young lamb. 

" A sable ewe each leader should provider 
With each a sable lambkin by her side.* 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad z. SSA 

2. One fondly treated, a pet. (Shakespeare.) 

l&mb'-llkc (6 silent), a. [Eng. lamb, aod 
like.) Like a lamb ; meek, gentle, Innocent, 
affectionate. 

* limb '-ling (b silent), s. [Eng. lamb ; dimin. 
suff. -Zing.] A little or young Iamb ; a lamb- 
kin. (Thackeray.) 

* lS,m'-bo^9, s . pi. [Fr. lamBeau (pi. lambeauz ) 
= a rag.] 

Old Armour : Skirts of steel plates, flexible 
and overlapping, attached to the front aDd 
back pieces of the cuirass, and hanging over 
the thighs ; worn especially in Germany In 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century 
They were cut away, lie fore and behind, U, 
allow the rider to sit on hia horse. 

lam' - brequin (brequin aa ber klnj. 
lam-brc-kin, s. [Fr.] 

I, Ordinary Lanyuage : 

1. A curtain on the helmet 
to protect from t lie rays of the 
ann, somewhat resembling the 
cap with a valance named after 
Havelock. 

2. A festooned drapery, form- 
ing an ornament at t lie upper 
part of a window, and covering 
the curtain rings and bar. 

IL Heraldry: 

1. The point of a labeL 

2. The wreath of a helmet 

lamb' skin (b silent), s. [Eng. lamb . and 
skin.) 

1. The skin of a lamb dressed with the 
fleece on and coloured, used as a mat, &c. 

2. A kind of woollen cloth resembling the 
dressed skin of a lamb. 

l&m'-doid-ad, a. [Lambdoidal.] 

lame, a. [A.S. lama; cogn. with Dut. lam = 
lame : Icel. lami, lama ; Dan. lam = palsied ; 
Sw. lam ; M. H. Ger. lam . The original sense 
probably is bruised or maimed ; cf. JceL lama 
— to bruise.] 

L Literally : 

1. Crippled, maimed, or disabled In one or 
more of the limbs, usually iu oue or both of 
the legs. 

2. Crippled or disabled so as to be unsound 
or defective in strength : as, a lame kg. 

* 3. Crippled, disabled, or impaired La any 
way. 

"Youth la nimble, oge Is fciwje." 

Shakcsp. : Pilgrim of Lose, USX 

II. Figuratively : 

1, Halting ; not running smoothly or eveu- 
ly ; defective in rhyme or rhythm. 

M Whether In prose or verse, ’tls all the anme ; 

The prose is lusthin. And the numbers 7a>Mr.’* 

Dryden : Persius, L 

2. Unsatisfactory, imperfect. 

"Nothing of worth or weight chu be Achieved witt 
half a mind, with » fulnt heart, with a lame eudea. 
vour.”— Barrow : Sermons, vol. ill., eer. 18. 

lame-duck. 5. A defaulter on the Stock 
Exchange. (Slang.) 

" 1 know very well what a lame-duck la. to my ooeL 
— Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. Ur 

lame, v.t. [Lame, s.] To make lame, to 
cripple, to disable. 

" A tender foot will be gnlled And lamed If yon aei 
It going in rugged paths. Barrow : Sermons, voL Ul_ 
aer S. 



f5.te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, W 9 IL work, who, eon ; mute, cub, cure, mute, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, oe, ce ■= 6 . ey = a, qu = kw. 
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• Lame, s. [Fr., from Lat. Jamina = a scale.] 

uia Armour : One of a number of small steel 
plates forming the continuation of the jam* 
harts over t lie front of the feet, ami thna binn- 
ing the mixed aolleiets of a mail and plate. 
[SoLLEnET.] 

la mel -la (pi. la mel -lte), s. [Lat. dimin. 
of lamina = a scale, a thin plate. 1 

* I. Ortl. Jxxng. : A thin plate or scale. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anatomy : 

(1) Sing. : A thin pinto or scale ; thus, there 
is a cribriform lamella of the frontal bone. 

(2) PL (O/bone): Concentric riugs surround- 
ing (he Haversian canids. 

2. Botany : 

(1) Sing.: A corona, dividing into several 
foliaceous, erect scales, in Silene, Arc. 

(2) PI. : The parallel plates on the under 
side of the pileus in Agariciis. 

3. Zool. (PI ): The thin plates constituting 
the gills of the Lamellibranchiata (q.v.) or 
any other structure. 

la-mel' lar, n. [Lamella.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Composed of or disposed in 
thin plates or scales. 

2. Bot. : Having two little plates at the 
point, as the styles of many plants. 

** Cidcnreuu* marl Is sometimes of a compact, some, 
time* of a lamellar texture."— htrscan .- On Afanurtt. 

3. Zool.: [Imbricate, a.]. 

litm el liir'-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat. lamellarius 
= lamellar, from Lat. lamella (q.v.).J 

Zool.: A genua of gasteropodous mollneca. 
family Naticidm. They have white, pellucid, 
fragile, ear-shaped shells, without an oper- 
culum. Ten recent species are known, from 
Norway. Biitain, & c., and two fossil, from 
the Pliocene. 

La-mel -lax- ly, a</v. [Eng. lamellar; dy.) 
Id manner* of thin plates or scales. 

Lim' cl -la to, l&m-el-lat-ed, a. [Eng. 
fnm/ifa ; snlf. -af<r, -atrd.) Covered with thin 
rlates or scales ; formed of or furnished with 
lamella? ; divided internally into small plates. 

"The hsmellated antennae of nonie insects are aiir- 
prMnglj beautiful, wheu viewed through a micro, 
•cope. —Derhum: rhytlco- Theology, bit. vlll., eh. tv. 
(Note »). 

la-mel-li-brXn-chf a'-ta, #. pi. [Lat. fa- 
mrU<e = thin plates : Lat. branchun; Gr. fipay- 
X‘ a (frrnnpc/iui) = gills, and sutf. -ofn.] 

Zool. : De Blainville's name for a class of 
molluscs breathing by two pairs of gills, In 
the form of Hat, membrnnuus platea, attached 
to the mantle. Called by Lamarck aud 
others Coachifera (q.v.). 

la raM IT br&n'-chi ate, a. & ». (Lamel- 

L.1 BRANCH I AT A.] 

A. As adj . ; Of or pertaining to the Lamel- 
li bran cl data (q.v.). 

B. As subst.: A member of the order La- 
locllibranchiata. 

La mel' li-corn, a. & s. [Lamelucornks.] 

A. As adj . ; Of or pertaining to tho Laiuel- 
lfeomca (q.v.). 

" Numeroiu lamellicom and heteromeroiu Imect*." 
— Darwin: Voyage of a SuturalUt, ch. v. 

E. As eubst. : A member of the section of 
Culeoptera, known as Lu mel li corues. 

lOr-mdl li-eor -nlf-a, la mel-li- cor'-nea, 

». pi. |L'it. lumell(cv) =* thin plates ; i con- 
nective; coni(«o) = horns, and neut, pi. adj. 
auff. -in, or muse, ami fein. •«.) 

Fntom, : A tribe of beetles having short 
nntennnc terminated by a Inmellatcd club—* 
i.e., a club composed of lamclhe or little 
plates— formed by t lie expansion on onu side 
of tho three apical joints. T ho mentum le 
■olid and homy ; the legs are long, and lrnvo 
■pines and toolh-liko projections on tho fore 
ones, enabling them to dig with facility. Tho 
lervie are soft nnd cylindrical, with a large 
vertical head. Thore are six tmnll legs at- 
tached to the thoracic segments. Some Ilvo 
in the ground, feeding on the mots of plants, 
and others in decayed animal ami vegetable 
matter, which nffords them food. They aro 
nil herbivorous. Among them are tho most 
bulky and somo of the most splendid beetles 
existing. More than 7,000 species are known. 
They aio divided into two families: Scara- 
beitlai and Lucnnldie. 


l&m - el - lir- or - ous, a. [hit. lamella = a 
thin plate; fero = to bear, to produce, ami 
Eng. adj. 9idf. -oiis.] Producing lamella-; 
composed of thin plutea or layers ; foliated in 
structure. 

" It !• dUtlngulidied .... by the Inmelliferout rib* 
ol the leave *.' — Berkeley ; Cryptogomu: Botany. J 6:7. 

la mel-li-form, o. [Lat. /amel/n = a thin 
l»lute, aml/onmt = form, shape.] Having the 
form or shape of a scale or plate, 

la-mcl-li-ros'-tral, a. & s. (Lamelli- 

ROSTHES. ] 

A. adj. : Of or pertaining to the tainel- 
li lost res (q.v.). 

B. vis su&sf. ; A member of the family La- 
in el Pros Ires. 

la-mcl-li roa’ tros, s. (Lat. lamelhr. = thin 
’plates, and ro$trum*= a beak, bo t ailed be- 
cause the edges of the bill are furnished with 
a series of tiansver.se plates or lntnelhe, by 
means of which the birds ailt the ooze in 
which they seek their food.] 

Ornith. : Cuvier's name for the Anatidte 
(ducks, geese, &c.). 

la -mel- lose, a. [Lat. farm<d/(n); Eng. ndj. 
’snlf. -os/.] C'oveied with htmcllie or plates; 
in the form of plates. 

lame'-ly, atlv. [Eng. lame ; -/»/.] 

1. Lit.: In a lame manner; liko a cripple 
or lame person. 

2. Fig. : Imperfectly, feebly, unsatisfac- 

tory ; in a halting manner. 

" But the feet were liuue . . . aud therefore stood 
lamely Ui the Verne.'*— Shukesp. : As Toa Like It, hi. 2. 

lame-ncss, s. [Eng. tame ; -rmj.] 

I. Lit . ; The qualily or state of being lame 
or crippled ; an impaired or disabled state of 
the limbs. 

" BAuk feel* no lameness of hi* knotty gout." 

Ben Joruoii : On Batik the Usurer . 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Imperfection, nnsatisfactoriness, feeble- 
ness, weakness. 

'* If tiie atory move, or the actor help the lameness of 
it with Id* performance, either of theso are aulllulent 
to effect a present Ilk lug. ~—l>ryden : N punuh /War. 
IPref.f 

2. A state of being halting; want of smooth- 
ness nnd rhythmical correctness : as, the 
lameness of a verse, 

la ment', v.i. & l. [Fr. lamenter, from I^t. 
in odor, from lamentum= a mourolul cry.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To mourn, to wail, to grieve ; to express 
sorrow, to bewail. 

" [He] loud lamented to the stormy inaln.** 

/*o>*c Homer; Iliad L 159. 

2. To regret deeply ; to grieve ; to feel 
sorrow. 

*' Where loy most revets grief doth nioit lament." 

shnketp. : Unmlet, HI. 2. 

B. Trans. : To bewail, to mount over, to 
deplore, to grieve for. 

"The lot which all faiarnf and none can slum.' 

I’ope; Homer ; Odyssey xxlv. tS. 

la ment', ■. [Lament, t\] 

1. Grief or sorrow expressed in cries or 
complaints ; lamentation; grief audibly ex- 
pressed. 

" Aud thrice their sorrows mid laments renew." 

1'o)hs ; Homer ; Iliad xrld. 17. 

* 2. An elegy ; a mournful air. 

lam'-Snt a bio, a. [Fr., from I>at. lament - 
ubilis, from lameotorsa to lament; Sp. lament - 
aide ; ltiil. lumcntabile.] 

1. To be lamented, bewailed, or mourned 
for; calling for or exciting grief or lamenla- 
tiona ; mournful, sad. 

"The natural though lamentable effect of extreme 
dan;er amt extreme provocation.*' ^ — Macaulay: Hut. 
/.'ay., ch. xvll. 

2. Expressive of or Indicating grief or sorrow; 
mournful. 

" For I did play it lamentable part* 

Bhaketp. : Tiro Uemleitien uf Verona. Iv. ^ 

3. lMtiful, miserable, i*oor, despicable. 

" One dud In purple, imt to lo*o hi* time, 

bit* iuul reel tee wimi lamtnlab'e rhyme." 

llryden ; Vertiut, t. 

• Htm’-Cnt-a bio lj^. [Eng. lamentable; 
*/»/] Tho sn’ine as Lamentaulv (q.v.). 

l&m' dnLa-blO ness, s. [Eng. lamentable; 
-TtfAf.] Tlio quality or state of being lament- 
able. 


liun -ent a-bly, o/fp. [Eng. bimentnl(le) ;-/y.J 

1. In a lamentable manner; so as to excilo 
sorrow or grief. 

" I love * IvtLIod but even too well; II It t*e d'lehJ 
nmtter. nn rrlly *et duMij, or a very pleasant tiling 
Indeed, aim *ung tamsntubly." ~ .\h iktup. : Hauers 
Ta e, tv. 3. 

2. With lamentations or expressions of sor- 
row or grief. 

"Now ChrU’Ku looked for nothing bnt death, and 
betpiu to cry out lametitaoly.' — Banyan : JUlgrsm t 
l*i egrets, pt. I. 

3. Pitifully, miserably, desjiicably. 

ldm en-ta’-tlon, ' lam en ta-cy-on, « 

[Lat. lamaiUtho, from lumi'ntor = tn lament 
Fr. la 7Jie ion ,• fi>p. lamentation ; Ital. lanu a 
tmione ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

J. The act of lamentingor bewailing ; mouro. 
ing, wailing. 

" Ui* sou* burled him, and nil Israel made great 
la mentation fur him. '— i Ahuxa beet 11. lu. 

2. A cry or audible expiession of grief; a 
wail, an outcry. 

" ‘ il »st I relinquish It ailt* he tried, with a wild 
lameiitiitinn." 

Long/el loir: Courtship of Miles StandUh. lift. 

11. Scripture (PL) ; 

Uhl Test. Canon: One of the shorter Irooks 
of llie Old Testament. No milluii's name is 
nttnehed to il in the Hchiew Bible, where it 
is simply designated from its that two wonts, 
np\s (ehhah) = "0 limv." The Scptimgmt 
tianslnlors called it ©p/ji'ot 'lepepiov (Thenoi 
Jeremiou) = ** Dirges or Lamentations ol 
Jeremiah." Universal tradition uitribules it 
to him, nml the style is that ol* his seknovs. 
lodged propliecics. Cf. Ivim. i. 15, ii. 13, with 
Jcr. xiv. 17 ; loim. i. 10, u. 11, lii. 4S-V with 
Jer. ix. 1, xiil. 17, xiv. 17; Lam. iv. zl with 
Jcr. xlix. 1J, &c., &c. Each of the live 
chapters is a distinct elegy. Lhspteis i., ii., 
and iv. have each tweiit>-two verses, mid be- 
ginning with the twenty-two llelnew letteis 
aljiliabclically ananged. Chap. iii. Inu> sixiy 
six wises, commencing with the letters ol tin 
alphabet, tin ice ivpeuled. The tilth elm plot 
is not nlpliuhcliciilly ai ranged, though it also 
has twenty-two verses. The theme is t lie 
destruction and desolation ol Joi usulcm. and 
the slaughter of many of its inhabitants, with 
the misery of the Mirvivois. It is t hauied ic 
part of the Jewish ntuul on the lHh of Ab, 
in our month of July. 

la-mcnt'-ed, ] xi. par. or a. (Lament, p.J 

* la-mcnt'-ed-ly, a dv. [Eng. Innim/rd ; dy.\ 
lii a lamented or lamentable manner ; lament- 
ably. 

” Botnvtlinr* they are not both actor*, hut the on« of 
them moht lamentedly i«uud\ e. — Aid ton . Colons, mw*. 

la ment '-or, *. [Eng. lam/iif ; -«*.] Odo 
who mourns or laments ; u mourner. 

" Strike th* *lml^)it lameutrrs dumb ’ 

Drome ; On the drulA of his .'•ch^of master. 

la-men -tin, 5. [Lamantin.] 

la mcnt'-Ing, pr, jxir., a., & ■. (Lament, v.\ 
A. & B. As pr. jmr. £ jki rticip. atlj. : (See 
tlie vnh). 

C. vis subst. : Lamentation, mourning, grief, 
wailing. 

" III wlhl tarrentlngs that would touch 
A heart of alone ahr klulek'd In* nuiiift* 

Moore: t\rs HonAippen. 

la-ment'-Ing-l^’, ni/p. [Eng lamenting ; -ly.] 
*ln a lamenting munner; with Imneiitalious. 

lAm-‘ -6-ro, «. [Sp.] A wnllnl rereiver, where 
tho hlimcs (mud charged wdh luiiifeums or 
nrgenlifcrous parlicles, or both) aiv deposited 
fjom the nriastrn, to part with a poitiou of 
their water, and .tcnimnlute till sullicieiil to 
form n torta, lu which t mu amalgamation in 
perfoimed. 

• lam* 5 ter, s. [F.ng. lame ; t connective ; -er.] 
A nipple, 

" He would Lav* Iny-u a lamrtcr for llf« (Mil . 
Th* 1‘rorost. ch. x 

la' ml a, *. (Lat., fhmi Gr. Mpia (Lamia) - 
a fuhuloiiN monsler said to feed on iiinn's llcsh.l 
1. Creek iC Unman Mythul. : An evil spmt, 
having the scihhimn-e ol a a Hint, with tlie 
head, or nl least tho iiii nin, of n heimnlnl 
womnn, whoso uliolo llgnre lliu lnimn woj« 
HiippoHinl in assume, for the purpose of secur- 
ing Hie love of some man, whom, it wiu 
feigned, it toru to pieces nml demined. The 
most clrcnniMtaiifinl necm.nt that bus come 
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down to us is to be found in Philostratus ( de 
Vita Apol., lib. iv.), where Lycius is said to 
have fallen io love with one of these spirits, 
but was delivered by hia master Apollonius, 
who, “ by some probable conjectures, found 
her out to be a serpent, a lamia." (Burton : 
Amt. of Mdan. (1S81), p. 495). Keats's Lamia 
is an amplification of this atory. (Cf. Horace, 
A. P., 340.) Later the word was used to 
signify a witch, an eocliaotress. [Incubus, 
Lilith.) 


Tf The w#rd rM ( Ulitk ) occurs only once in 
the Hebrew’ Scriptures. In the A. V. (Isa. 
xxxiv. 14) it is traoslated “ screech-owl,” with 
" eight mooster" as a marginal reading. Tlia 
Vulgate lias lamia, and lamia or lamya is 
found in the Great Bible, nod in Coverdale’a, 
Matthew's, Beeke’s, and the Bishops' Bible. 

2. Entorru : The typical genua of the sub- 
family Lamiinae (q. v.). The species chieily 
inhabit wooded countries within the tropics, 
especially South America. One, Lamia texter, 
is British. 


la-mi-a -$e-ae, $. pL [Lat. lami(um >; feiu. 

pi. adj. sutf. - acece .] 

Bot [Labiat.e]. 

i-mi d£©, s. pi. [Lat. lamfium); fem. pi. 
adj. autf. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Labiate, tribe Stachose. 

A-mi-i'-nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lami(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suit. -inoe.) 

Entom. : A sub-family of Ceramhycidse. It 
Consists of beetles with long antennae, with 
a vertical forehead geuerally at right angles to 
the axis of the body. They are found oo the 
woofi of trees, and are often so variegated in 
colour with adpressed hairs as to resemble 
the wood oo which they live. Some tropical 
apecies, however, are brightly coloured. 

&m'-m-a (pi. lam’-i-me), s. [Lat.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A thin plate or scale ; a plate 
or thin piece of metal ; a thin slice of wood 
need for decorative purposes, or of ivory for 
the painter ; veneer of all kinds. 

H Technically: 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) A plate ; as, the lamina of the vertehne. 

(2) A layer; as, the lamina cinerea (gray 
layer), which connects the corpus callosum and 
the commissure of the cerebrum. 

2. Bot. : Tha blade or expanded surface of 
a leaf ; the leaf of a plant without its petiole. 

3. Geol. : A term used of the amaller layers 
Into which a stratum is divided. 

a-bil' l ty, s. [Eng. laminable ; - ity .] 
The quality or state of being laminable. 

(itm-in-a-ble, a. [Eng. lamin(a ); -a&fe,] 
Capable *of being formed into laminae or thin 
plates; capable of being extended into thin 
plates by pressure hetweeu steel or iron rollers. 

Uim -l-nse, s. pL [Lamina.] 

i&m'-l-nar, a. [Lat. fcmfnfa) =* a scale, a 
thin plate ; Eng. adj. sutf. -ur.J Consisting of 
laminae or thin plates ; io layers. 

laminar-fission, a. 

Petrol. : Flaggy cleavage, one of Rutley’s 
#t Structural Planes.” 


lUm-i -nar'-i-a, s. [Lat. lamina (q.v.) \ sing, 
fem. suff. -arid. Named from the bladder-like 
Character of the fronds.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the family Laminaridae, or the order Lamiua- 
riaceie. To place of leaves there is a plane 
riblesa expansion. The stem is either naked 
or fringed. The young stalks of Laminaria 
digitata and L. soccharina, called tangles, are 
eaten. The first of these with L. bulbosa are 
most valued of the genus for kelp manufac- 
ture. L. sacchanna ia used as an imperfect 
hygrometer. It is administered in India ia 
goitre, scrofula, and syphilis. So are L. brac- 
teata and the large Australian species, L. 
potatorum. 

l&m-i nar-i-a'-§e-£©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

laminar i(a); Lat. few. pi. adj. suff. -accce.] 
Bot.: An order of dark-spored Algals. 
They are olive-coloured, unjointed seaweeds, 
with superficial spores which form indefinite 
cloud-like patches, or cover the whole surface 
of the frond. Many of them are of large size. 


lam-i-nar -l-an, a. [Mod. Lat. Zamtwir^a); 
Eng. adj. Biitr.*-«a.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the slgaceous 
geaua Laminaria (q.v.). 

laminarian-zone, a. 

Zool. Geog . ; The second of the great marine 
zones into which Molluscs are distributed, a 
zone from low water to fifteen fathoms in 
depth. The laminaria and other seaweeds 
form miniature forests in which are the veget- 
able-feeding molluscs, Lacuna, Rissoa, also 
bivalves, cephalopods, <fcc. In tropical seas 
there ia often coral instead of seaweeds. The 
oyster bed a of the north and the pearl fisheries 
of the south are in the lammarian zone. 

lam'-in-ar-ite, s. [Lamina iutes.] 

Palaxibvt.: A species of Lawinarites (q.v.). 

lam-m-a-ri-tes, $. [Mod. Lat laminaria) 
(q.v.); -ites(Fahtouf.).] 

Palccobot. : The name given by Brongniart 
to what lie deemed a fossil algal from the 
Secoudary rocks of Aix, near La Rochelle. 

lAm -in-a-ry, a. [Eng. lamin(a); -ary.] Con- 
sisting or composed of thin plates or layers. 

lam’-i-nate, v.t. [Lat. lamina — a thin plate.] 
To split up into thin plates or layers. 

“ We took ah onnceof tlmt [refined silver] and having 
laminated it, we cast itujton twice its weighted beatcu 
■ubiimate.' — Hoyle : Work*, in. SL 

lam -i-nate, lam'-i-nat-ed, a . [Lat. 
lamin(a); Eug. adj. sutf. -ate, -ated.] Con- 
sisting of laminae, or thin plates or scales, in 
layers one over the other. 

" 1 took two parcels of gold, the one common gold 
thiuiy lanunated, and the other very well refined.'— 
Boyle : Work*, tii. 82. 

l amina ted-arch, s. A timber arch made 
of successive thicknesses of planking bent on to 
a centering and secui ed together by tree-nails. 

laminated pipe, s. Water, sewer, or 
gas pipe made oi thicknesses of veueer or 
scale board successively wrapped to obtain 
thickness and strength. Each layer ia 
thoroughly saturated with asphalt, and the 
grain of alternate layers passes in transverse 
directions, so as to secure au intimate bond 
and a line of resistance to disruption in aoy 
directioo, lengthwise, oblique, or across the 
pipe circuiufeieuce. The veneer is sometimes 
made to alternate with fabric or ao adhesive 
composition. 

laminated-rib, s. An arched beam 
made of planks bent, laid flatwise io layers, 
and secured by bolts. [Arched-beam.] 

lam-l-nat ing, pr. par. or a. [Laminate, r.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot . ; Separating into several plates or 
layers. 

laminating - machine, s. A gold- 
beater's rolling-mill for reducing the ingot of 
gold to such a thickness that a square inch 
will weigh t>£ grains. The ingot weighs two 
ouoces, and is i iocli broad. The rollers are 
of hard steel, and exteod the ingot to a ribbon. 
The gold is frequently annealed duriug the 
process. 

laminating-roller, s. 

Metal-worki ng : One of a set by which a faggot 
or hloom is drawn out into a bar or sheet. 

larn-i na'-tion, a. [Eng. lamina(te), v. ; 
-riou.] The state of being composed of small 
laminae or plates. 

•’Mr. Darwin attributes the lamination and fissile 
structure of vulcanic rocks of the trachytic structure 
. . . to their having moved, when liquid, iu the dire©- 
tiou of the l&mlnse .” — By ell: Student'* Elements of 
Otology, p. 6/9. 

lam l-nif'-er-ous, a. (Lat. lamina — a 
thin plate, a layer \ fero= to bear, and Eng. adj. 
suit’, -mis.] Constructed of laiuime or thin 
plates iu layers. 

* lam'-ish, a. [Eng. Zam(e), a. ; -w/t.] Some- 
what lame. 

** A vein . . . which ever after occasioned Win to go 
tarnish,"— IKood: Athena Oxoiu, 1L 

* lam r -i-ter, * lam -e-ter, s. [Lamcter.) A 

cripple. (Scotch.) 

la'-mi-um, s. [Lit. = the dead nettle, from 
Gr. Aatjnos (laimos) = the throat. The genus 
received its name from the shape of the 
flowers.] 

Bat. : Dead nettle; a genus of Labiate, 


Cate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
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family Lamhte (q.v.). it consists of hairy 
plants, with many whorls or leafy bracteate 
heads of flowers. Calyx tubular or subcaio- 
panulate, with five teeth ; upper lip of tha 
corolla arched, lower trifld, spreading ; ata- 
mens four; aathers converging in pairs, the 
cells diverging. Thirty-five species are known. 
Five are British. Lamium purpureum, L. in- 
termedium, L. amplexicaule , L. album , and L. 
Galeobdolon. 

* lamm, * lamb (6 silent ), * lam, v.t. [IceL 
teinja = to beat ; lama — to bruise; A.S. he- 
man = to thrash ; lcel. lamning = a beating.] 
To beat soundly ; to thrssh. 

**A fellow whom he lambed most horribly.'— Mit- 
ton: Travel * in England, p. 806. 

Lam-mas, * Lam-masse, «. & a. [A.S. 

hlafnursse, hlcemnuesse, from hlaf—n loaf, nuesse 
— a mass.] 

A. As subst. : The first day of August, so 
called because on that day, in Anglo-Saxon 
times, a loaf was offered as an offering of 
first-fruits. 

“To the tammaue afterward he apourede the queue.” 
Kobert of Oloucetter, p. 817. 

B. ^4sadj. : Belongiag or j>ertaiuiog to the 
first day of Angust. 

Shipley (Gloss. Ecclcs. Terms) considers 
Lammas an abridgment of Vincula mass, or, 
the feast of St. Peter o d Finctda, in com- 
memoration of hia deliverance from chains, 
which is celebrated oo August L 

U At Latter Lommas: Never: equivalent to 
“Greek kalends.” 

Lammas-day, «. The first of August; 
Lammas. 

Lammas- eve, s. The eve of Lammas 
Day ; the thirty-first of July. 

Lammas-tide, s. Laiumas-time or aea- 
son (q.v.). 

'• fche is not fourteen ; how loog Ib It now 
To Lammas-tid* ? “ 

Shaketp. : Romeo ± Juliet, L A 

* lam'-mer, * lam er, * laiim-er, a & a. 

[Perhaps for I'amincr, a Freochified form of 
amber.] 

A .As subst. : Amber. 

B. As adj. : Made of amber. 

“ A proem m pown. Inm7n*r be.vls. and a cle&D 
cockeruony ."—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xiL 

13.m’ - m er - gel - er. Item' - mer -gey-er, 
lem'-mer-gey-er, s. iGer. Idmmergehr; 
lammer, pi. of fawm=a lamb, and geicr = 
a vulture.) 

Omith. : The name given in parts of Switzer- 



LAMMEROEIER 


land, Ac., to an eagle, Gypoetus barbatvs. 
[Griffon, 2.) 

lAm’-na, s. [Gr. \dp.va (lamna), the same as 
A apia (iaJ7lWl).J [LAM1A.J 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Lamnute (q.v.). Lamna cornubica is the Por- 
beagle or Beaumaris-sliark (q.v.). 

2. Palccant. : Teeth apparently belonging to 
the geous occur io the Cretaceous rocks. 

liim'-ni-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., <fce. lamn( a) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

L Ichthy. : Porbeagles ; a family of Selacboi- 
dei (Sharks). No nictitating membrane, do 
spiracles, or only minute foramina iu their 
place. The gill-openiags are usually wide. 
Dr. Gflnther divides the family into two sub- 
families, Lamuina and Selaehina (q.v.). 

2. Pahzont.: Teeth, ic. belonging to the 
family ore found iu the Cretaceous a ad the 
Tertiary. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pet, 
Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Um-ni'-na,i.?l. (Mod. Lat, &mn(a),» Lat. 
neut. pL. ajj. autf, -ia<i.) 

Ichlhy. : A sub- family of Imnniihr, con- 
taining the genera Lamua, Careharodoo, Odoo- 
taspis, and Alopecias. (Gdnther.) 

ldm nuri'-gui-a (ui as wi), a. (Lat. Imna, 
u contr. for lamina, and unguis *= a imil.J 
Zool. : A name given by Prof. Wagner to a 
section of the Pachyderm a ta, having flattened 
nails instead of hoofs. It contains only one 
family, Hyraddaj (q. v.). 

lAmp, * lampe, a. (Fr. lamp*, from Lat. 
lamjxts, Gr.AaMffa? (lampas) = a torch, alight ; 
\dtinu> (lampO) = to ahine ; Ger. lamjie ; ItaL 
luiiyxz.] 

1. Literally: 

(1) A vessel In early times of rude pot- 
tery, later of metal, glass, or poreelain, for 
the production of artificial light by means of 
tha combustion of a wick inserted in oil or 
other highly inflammable matter. 

“Th© wtw [virginal took oil in their vessels with 
their lamp*."— Matt. xxiv. 4. 

(2) In a loose sense, the word is used for 
some other contrivance of producing artificial 
light : as, a gas-lamp, an electric-lamp. 

2. Fig. : Anything resembling or suggesting 
a lamp In use or appearance ; anything which 
gives out or possesses light real or meta- 
phorical ; anything shining as a luminary. 

•' Thy word Is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path.*’— Psalm* exix. 105. 

lamp-bracket, s. A branch extending 
from a wall or pillar to hold a lamp. 

lamp-burner, s. The portion of a lamp 
at which the wiek is exposed, adjusted, and 
ignited. Its crowning portion is usually auch 
as to direct a current of air upon the wick to 
inaure a more perfect combustion. 

lamp -cement, a. A cement for brass 

mountings upon glass, such as on lamps, is 
made by boiling resin 3 parts with caustic soda 
1 part, in water 5 parts, thus making a kind of 
aoap, which is mixed with half Its weight of 
plaster of Paris, zinc-white, white-lead, or pre- 
cipitated chalk. It Is unaffected by petroleum 
or similar burning-fluids. 

lamp-chimney, e. The glass funnel 
which increases the draft and protects the 
flame or a lamp. Lamp-chimneys are usually 
made of glass, but have been made of tuiea, 
metal with mica windows, horn, and porce- 
lain. Tbeir forms are various, from tha 
straight cylinder of the German student's 
lump to the otie.se bulb of commoner varieties, 
They have alao been made lu various con- 
voluted and spiral forms, designed to give 
greater lil»erty of expansion with changes of 
temperature. They have also been split longi- 
tudinally, spirally, and mode with holes, the 
intention being in cadi case to make them 
less liable to fracture by heat or a blow. 
lamp-chimney cleaner: 

Domestic: A pad or brush for cleaning the 
chimneys and glasses of lamps. It ia usually 
made expanding, so as to bear upou opposite 
portions of the inside. 

lamp cone, a. A dome-shftped or con leal 
?ap, with a slit fur the flame, and placed over 
and around the wick and wick-tube of a 
limp, to concentrate the current of air ut 
the throat of the cona. 

lamp-oil, a. Any oil used for Illuminating 
purposes. 

lamp post. a. A stand for a etreet-Inmp, 
usually ailupted for gas. The pipes rises in- 
side the hollow post, with a burner ou top 
surrounded by a glazed lantern. 

lamp shade, s. A screen placed nbova 
the light to Intercept or mellow It. It may 
have a dark exterior and reflecting interior 
surface. 

lamp sholls, a. pi 

Zoology : 

1. fan.: The class Brachlopoda (q.v.), Iha 
■linpe of the shell, with the hnlo Tor tho pas- 
sage of the peduncle, presenting aomo resem- 
blance to an Etruscan lamp. 

2, Spec. : The genus Tercbratula (q.v.). 

lamp stove, 3. A stove In which tho 
he. t is obtained by the burning of oil In 
wicks beneath the kettle, oven, Ac. 

lamp-wick, «. 

1, OriL lang. : Tho capillary or foramlnous 


material which conducts oil or grease to the 
part where It is consumed in the flame. Wick? 
are usually of woven ilbre — cotton, for in- 
stance, but havo been made of jiaper-pulp, 
asbestos, biscuit of II re -clay, Ac. 

2. Dot.: Fhlomis Lychnitis , one of the La- 
biatae (q.v.). It is nn evergreen shrub, a native 
of Southern Europe, whence it was brought to 
England In 15G8. 

* lamp (1), v.t . & i. (Lamp, «.] 

A. Trans . : To light up, as a lamp; to illu- 
minate. 

” Did towards tne those lamping tnnis direct." 

JtrummonJ, a. xv. 

B. Intrans. : To shine ; to give light. 

" Emozjjfst the eternal spheres aud lamping sky." 

bpeiaer: F. y., 1IL iiL 1. 

lamp (2), v.i. [A variant of limp (q.v.).] To 
walk quickly and with loug strides. (Scotch.) 

* lam'-pftd, a. [Or. Aa/ajrd? (famjvw), genit. 
\afxna6o<; ( lampados ).] A lamp ; a candlestick. 

ldm -pa-des, s. pi, (Lampad.J 

Zool. : The name given by tha early modem 
naturalists, specially by Mensclieu in 1787 
and Humphreys in 1797, to the Lamp-shells. 
(BaAcmopoDA.] 

# lim -pa-dist, s. (Or. AajATrafiumfr (Jampot- 
distes ), from Aa/uji-d? (lampas), genit. AafuraSot 
(lampados = a lamp.] One who gained a priza 
in the lampadrome. 

lAm'-paditC, s. [Named by Hust after 
Lainpadiua ; auft*. ‘its (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Wad containing 4 to 
18 per cent, of oxide of copper, and some- 
times oxide of cobalt. Passes Into mela* 
cooite (q.v.). Dana makes it a sub-speciea 
of Wad (q.v.), but it is probably only a mix- 
ture. 

l&m'-pa-drome, s. (Gr. XapnaSgSpo/jLia (lum- 
padedromia), from Aa/urd? (/am/msl, genit. 
Aa/affafios (lampados) = a lamp, ami 6pu/xo? 
(dromos) = a running ; (dramein) = 

to run.] 

Gr. Antiq. : A torch -race which it waa 
customary to exhibit at certain sacred festi- 
vals. The competitors were young men, to 
each of whom a lighted torch was given, ami 
he who arrived first at the goal with Ilia 
torch still alight was the winner. 

lim-pia, lam'- pass, *lam'-pors, a. 

(l-’r. jumpers. J 

Farriery : A disease in horses, consisting of 
a swelling of the flesh, about the size of a 
nut, in the roof of tha mouth, rising above 
the teeth. 

“Troubled with the tampan, luft-cted with tb© 
fiuhlotw.’*— Shake* p. : Taming of th* Miw, UL 2. 

lam-p&s-so' (m as n), a. [Fr.] 

Her. : The same as La sou bo (q.v.). 

l&mp*~ato, a. (Eng. lamj>(ic); Hite.) 

Chetn. : A salt of lam pic aeid. 

1 Amp’ black, a. [Eng. lamp, and Macfc.) A 
nearly pure form of amorphous carimn, ob- 
tained by tho imperfect combustion of oil or 
resin. It Is used os a pigment. 

lampblack furnace, a. A cylindrical 
chamber, lined with sheepskin or canvus. 
and having a conical ton. The top is provided 
with a cowl, through which tho more volatile 
products of combustion escape, the carbon 
adhering to thy lining of Ibc chamber. At 
one side Is a smaller communicating com- 
partment, provided with a grate, ou which a 
vessel containing the hydrocarbon, resin, coal- 
tar, or (similar substance, is placed, and healed 
by a flro beneath* 

lam per ool, a. (Lamtuev.] 

lAm-pcrn, f. [Altered for tho purpose or 
distinction from Eng., Ac. lamprey (q.v.) (?).J 

Ichthy. : Tho river lamprey. Tetromycon 
Jluviatihs. The hack Is dark blue, the sides 
silvery. It Is smaller than the sea lamprey. 
It is found In many rivers and lakes of 
Eimq >o, North America, and Japan. It 
abounds In Urn Thames, ami Is caught and 
eold for bait. The price la to L5 per 
thousand. 

• lam pbrs, s . (Lam pas.] 
l&m'-p&t, l&m'- pit, «. [Limpet.] 

L&m-pd-torf, x pL INimiod from l^ampeter, 


In Cardiganshire, at which exists a college fox 
theological students, founded by Bishop Bur- 
gess in 1822, erected in 1827, and incorporated 
in 1828.] 

CK. Hist.: An association formed among 
his fellow students by Mr., afterwards Kev., 
Henry James Prince, who enter- l Lani|>etcr 
College in March, 183th In June. 1842, at a 
meeting in Swansea, lie is said to have put 
forth pretensions to he an incarnation of the 
Holy Ghost, which, being repudiated by the 
majority of his brethren, led him to leave the 
College and secede from the Church ot Eng- 
land and found an institution called the 
Agapemone (q.v.). Called also Lampeter 
Brethren. The association does no! figure as 
a sect in the Hcgistrar-Geneml'a returns. 

Lam po'-tlana (ti as sh), *. pi. (See def ) 

Ch. HUt. : A sect, probably of the fourth 
or fifth ceutury, said to derive their n«iuo 
from their founder Laiupetius, of whom 
nothing is known. St. John Damosreoe 
(f/e liter (ed. 1548), p. 359) describes them as 
teaching that no Christian should do any- 
thing unwillingly or by constraint, and says 
that their freedom degenerated mio license. 
They have, at various times, been identified 
with the Massaliaus, Adelphiaus, and Mur* 
cionists, but were probably a branch of the 
Eucliites. 

* lamp'- full, a. [Eng. lamp , Hiid/aM.J Starry. 

“ A temi>orall bexuty of tbe lamufnll Bkiex“ 

Hy lot *ter. Tho .1 rk*. 500. 

lAmp’ lc, a. [From (Ddbereiiier’s) Janip, the 
name given to the platinum spiral over a apirit 
lamp ; -ic.] 

lamplc-acid, s. 

Chnn. : 04 lI 4 O 3 . AMeliydic-acid, aeetyloos- 
acid, etlieric acid. An acid discovered by 
Davy and Faraday, and called by Prof. Darnell 
lsmpicacid. If a spiral of platinum wire be 
kept at a red heut in tha wick of a spirit-lamp, 
and the volatile products of combustion con- 
densed, an acid liquid ia obtained, the vapour 
of which has the odour of aldehyde, and 
strongly a fleets the eyes. This is called 
lmnpic acid, but by many chemists it Is con- 
sidered to lie a mixture of aldehyde, acetic and 
formic, acids. It is a transparent, colourless 
liquid ; sp. gr. 1*015, possessing u aour, harsh 
taste, and disagreeable pungent odour. It has 
a powerfully reducing actiou, and if heated 
with the oxides of silver or gold, convert* 
them into the metallic state, a liquid remaining 
which is found to contain acetic acid. 

* l&mp'-ing, a. (Eng. lamp; -ing.) Shiuing 
as a lamp ; sparkling. 

*' Jiuppy Utica, on whicb with at-tiry 

Tiioae eye* will <lelgu auiitetluiM to took." 

pouter . L 

t ldm'-pl-on, s. [Fr., diiniu. of A 

small lamp, used for illuminations and doco- 
ratious. 

“Down tho court thro© lamptont lUrr." 

ti Hrowtting . tleoprctability. 

lAm'- pit, s. [Limpet.] A limpet. 

“Triumphal it cruahlu’t bko j* iiiiitaol. 

Or lam pa ahull.* 

Burnt; Tho Author* KarnoX CVjr. 

■lAmp'-l5s», a. [Eng. lamp: -less.] Without 
or destitute of a lamp ; not reflecting light. 

“ Your l ullua ©yoa nre lamplett to that virluc.” 

Bruit m. ti FUt. ; Mad Lotor, IL E 

lamp light (j)h ailent), s. (Eng. lamp, sad 
by/tf.] Tlie light given at night by lamps. 

lamp' light cr (gh silent), t. (Eng. lamp, 
and liohter.) One whoae oreupatioa ie to 
light the public lumps at night. 

“And tho iiftlf.bn-Athloiu lamplightor. lie’* In th<» ort.** 
ICurdaworf A . Fowrr qf JJuuc. 

lAm-poon', a. (Fr. him;>ou = a drinking song, 
so called from the exclamation Limj»rns / m 
Ictus drink, frequently Introduced Into sue! 
song* ; lumper r» to drink.) A pornoiml satin 
w ritlcn nr published ; scurrihmM aimse, usual]} 
of ©oino one prominently before the public. 

“Hnmc (Aortloua juaI poo n lent* . . , duiumhI th* 
t<i» u hy h«m|x>irn h> fiuulnh muI lv»tln ou bl* h*t«ro- 
do*y.‘ — J/« 40 .»uiajr ; Hut. Bug., cb. At II. 

lAm poon', v.t. [Lampoon,* ] To write laiu- 
poous u]h>ii ; to abuse with personal satire. 

“HIIiaIiI l o*l a had blm.**— Macattlaw .* 

ItUt. ting., ch. klx. 

lAm podn' er, s. lEng. lampoon; -er.] Ono 
who lanipoous another; one who writes per- 
sonal satire on other* ; a writer of lampoons. 

" Amt crltlcht nohetl lu II Vc a tide.* 

t Flection Port LaurotU*. 


b6il. b^; paht, Jd^rl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, benph; go, feom; thin, this; sin, m ; oxpoot, ^Conophon. o^ltit. -Ihg, 
-«laa, tlan - shQ.n. -tlon, -»lon = shun ; -(Ion, ?lon — zhiin, -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bfl. dfL 
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• l&m-poon' ry, $. [Eng. lampoon ; • ry.] The 
act of lampooning ; a lampoon ; personal 
abuse or satire. 

lam - pr<> - ch®'- m - um, & [Gr. \apn P 6s 
(lampros) = bright, briliiaut, and Mod. Lat. 
(a)choenium (q.v.).] 

Bot . ; A genus of Composites. Lampra- 
chtenium microcephalum, ail Indian plant, is 
said by Dymock to be used medicinally as an 
aromatic bitter. ( Report Calcutta, Exhibition.) 

l&m’-prcl, lam-pron, s. [Lamprey.] 

l&m'-prey, * lam-preye, s. (Ft. lam proic ; 
Prov. lumpreza, lamprea, lampra/la ; Sp. & Port. 
lamprea ; Ital. lamprcda t from Lat. lampetru = 
the lamprey, from lambo = to lick, and pefra = 
a rock. Ho called from attaching itseir by 
its mouth to rocks.] 

1. (Sing.): The genus Petromyzon. There 
are two dorsal lins, both far back ou the body. 
The Sea, or Spotted Lamprey, Petromyzon ma- 
ruins, is an eel-like fish, nearly three feet long, 
greenish-brown, marbled with darker brown 
and green on the back and sides. It attaches 
itself to rocks, boats, and to other fishes, by 
the mouth, exhausting the air. In April and 
May it ascends rivers. It is found in the 
waters of the United States, Europe, Africa, Ac. 
Lampreys are caught and oaten in Europe. T he 
Fringe-lipped Lamprey ( Petromyzon branchia- 
lis) is called also the Sandpiper (q.v.), the 
River Lamprey, and the Lampern (q.v.). 

"There were found in Caesar's fish-ponds tampreyw 
to have lived threescore y ears."— Bac<jn : Hal, Ltjt 
Death. I 11. 

2. (PL): The family Petromyzont.id*. It 
consists of eel-like fishes, with a naked skin 
and undergoing a metamorphosis. Their larval 
form was taken for a distinct fish, and was 
called Ammocjetes. In this form the head is 
very small, the mouth toothless ami sur- 
rounded by fringed barbels, and the eye small 
and hidden in a groove. In the third or fourth 
year maturity is reached. 

lim-pri-ma, s. [Gr. Xapirpelpiav (lamprei- 
mon) = clad' in splendid robes; Aa^^oy (&m- 
pros) = bright.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lampriminse (q.v.). It is of splendid hue, 
and is from Australia. 

l&m pri-mi nre, s. pL [Mod. Lat., &c., lam- 
priv i(a) ; Lut. pi. adj. sutl'. -ince.] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Luranid* (Stag- 
Neiles). They are distinguished for their 
metallic spleudour. 

|ffm pris, s. [Gr. Aa finp6$ (lamp ros) =■ bright.] 
JChthy. : A genus of Cory pluen ids, or Cory- 
pha-nina. Ijimpris Luna, is the Opah (q.v.). 
See also Kino-fish. 

)£jn' pro-phane, l&m-proph-an-ite, s. 

[Gr. \apwpo<: (lampros) — shining, and 4>aivopat 
{]>hainomai) ~ to appear.] 

Min. : A mineral, occurring in thin, deriv- 
able folia at Lougban, Wei inland, Sweden. 
Hardness, 3; sp. gr., 3*07; lustre, pearly; 
colour and streak white. Compos. : sulphuric 
acid, 11*17 ; oxide of lead, 2S*0 ; protoxide ol 
manganese, 7*90 ; magnesia, 5*26 ; lime, 24*65; 
aodu and potash, 14 02 ; water, 8*35. 

iftm proph'-an-ite, s. [Lamprophane.1 

l&m-pro-tor-m -nae, s. pL [Mod. Lat lan t- 
protornis (q.v.) ; Lat. feni. pi. adj. sutf. -i?ue.] 
Ornith. : In Swainson** classification, a sub- 
family of Sturnida*, having the bill thrush-like, 
compressed, the culmen curved from the base, 
the lateral toes unequal. Now generally 
merged iu Sturninae (q.v.). 

I&m prot-or’-nis, s. [Gr. hapnpoT ^ » (lam- 
protes) = brightness, and opm (omis) — a bird.) 

Ornith . : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lampiotorainse (q. r.). Found in Africa. 

lAm-pro type, s. [Gr. Aapfrpos (lampros) = 
alii mug, beautiful, and Eng. type.] 

Photog. : A polished collodion picture. 

limp sa’-na, s. [Laps ana.] 
litmp-sa'-ne-®, s. [Lapsanex.] 

I&m-pyr' i-d£e (yr as ir), s. [Lat., &c., 

lampyiiis) ; fern. pi. adj. sutl. *id<e.] 

Entom. • A family of Pentamerous Beetles, 
tribe Malacodcrmata. The antenna are vari- 
able in form. The body is long, narrow, and 


soft. More than 500 are known, most of 
them from North and South America. [Lam- 
pvnis.] The family is divided into the sub- 
families, Lyciuse.Lampyrinae.andTelephoriuie. 

l&m-pyr-i’-npe, s. pi. [Lat. lampyiiis) (q.v.) ; 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -inm.] 

Entom. : The typical sub-family or the family 
Lampyridaj (q.v.). The prothorax forms a 
shield more or less covering the head ; the 
tail io the females emits an electric light. 
Rev. H. S. Gorham says that where the eyes 
are large, the luminosity is small, and vice 
versa. Where the eyes and the luminosity 
are large, the antennae are small, and vice 
versa. (Bates.) 

lim’-pyr-ine, s. [Lat., &c. lampyiiis); -tnc.] 
Zaol. : A memher of the coleopterous sub- 
family Lampy rinse (q.v.). 

lam-pyr'-Is (yr as ir), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
\annovpis (lamtwuris) = a glowworm ; W™ 
(lampo) = to shine, and ovpd (o»ru) ~ a tail.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the snb-faniily 
Lampy rime and of the fondly Lampyndai. 
Lampyris noctiluca is the Glowworm (q.v.). 

la'-na, s. [The native name.] A kind of close- 
grained, tough wood, obtained from the Geni/>a 
americarui, a tree of the Cinchona family, and 
a native or British Guiana. The fruit, called 
genipap, yields a pigment called lana dye, 
used by the natives to stain their akins. 


lana-dye, s. ILana.] 

l&n'-ark lte, s. [Named from Lanarkshire, 
where first found ; eulf. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, occurring iu 
crystals aggregated lengthways. Cleavage 
perfect in one direction, less so in another; 
laminae flexible; hardness, 2-2*5; sp. gr. 6*3 
-6*4 ; lustre, cleavage-face pearly, elsewhere 
adamantine to resinous; colour, greenish- 
white or pale -yellow. Compos. : formerly re 
garded as PbSO*+PbC0 3 , but recent analyses 
prove the absence of carbonic acid, the com- 
position heing PboS0 8 , which requires sul- 
phate of lead, 57*6 ; oxide of lead, 42*4. 

* la’-na-ry, 5. [Lat. lanaria = a wool-store, 
from lanarius = pertaining to wool ; lana = 
wool.] A wool-store. 

la'-nate, la'-nat-cd, a. [Lat lamtus, from 
lana = wool.] 

Ord. Lang. £ Bot.: Woolly. 

Lin'-ca-shire, s. k a. [See definition.] 

A. As subst. : One of the most important 
counties of England, situated in the north- 
west. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the county 
described under A. 

Lancashire-asphodel, s. 

Bot. : Narthccium ossifragum. [Boo- A spho- 
del.] 

Lan'-cas-ter $. [The name of the inventor.) 

Lancaster-gun, s. 

Ordn. : A Ciinnon with a twisting, alightly 
oval bore and eonoidal projectile. Mr. Lan- 
caster’s plan was adopted in 1854, and several 
Lancaster guns were employed at the siege of 

Sebastopol. 

I*ancaster-rifle, s. A rifle with an 
elliptic rifling, the bore being heing slightly 
oval iu section. The twist is one turn in 32 
inches, which is the length of the barrel ; 
bore, *498 inch; eccentricity, ’01 in half an 
inch’ The lateral expansion or the buliet 
causes it to fill the bore. Length of bullet, 
2i diameters with a windage of Tn jy, and has 
a paper patch ; the first of its kind. 


Lin-cas-ter'-l-an. a. (See def.) Of or he- 
longing to Joseph Lancaster, a member of the 
Society of Friends. He was born in 1771, and 
hefore he was eighteen years old had a flourish- 
ing school in his father's residence in the 
Borough Road, London. In 1S05 he was re- 
ceived by George 111. He travelled as an 
advocate for education from ISOi to 1811. 
Becoming insolvent he removed in ISIS to the 
United States, where he died on Oct. 2^, 1S38. 
He was the author of the monitorial system of 
education. [Monitorial.] 

Lancasterian -schools, s. pi Schools 
eet up under the auspices oT the British and 
Foreign School Society on the system of 
Joseph Lancaster. 


lah'-cas-tcr-ite, s. [Named by Sillimarv 
jira., fioin the place where found, Lancaster 
Couuty, Pennsylvania ; stiff, ate ( Jfiu.).] 

Min. : A mineral, once supposed to be s 
distinct species, hut now shown to be a mix- 
ture of brucite and hydromag ucaite. (See 

these words.) 

Lan-c&s'-tri-an, a. [See def.] 

Hist. : A follower of Henry IV., aon of John- 
of Gaunt, Duke or Lancaster. [H Wars of the 
Roses , under Rose.] 

lan9C, $. [Fr., from Lat. lancea; cogn. wiUi 

Gr. Aoyxn (longche) = a lance.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A weapon consisting of a long shaft with a. 
sharp point, much used, particularly before 
the invention of firearms. It is a thrusting 
weapon used on foot, but chiefly on horse- 
back. In the Middle Ages the lance was held 
in the highest repute by knights and men-at- 
arms who formed the main strength of Euro- 
pean armies ; it was gradually au persed ed hy 
the invention of gunpowder. The lance used 
by knights of the Middle Ages was of a pecu- 
liar form. Near the lower end the lance was 
very thick, with a deep opening in which the 
arm waa placed when the lance was put in 
rest preparatory to a charge. Immediately in 
front of the opening the shaft was, in tilting- 
lances, from a foot to a foot and a hall in 
diameter, and sloped off towards the upper 
end, which was from a half to three-quarters 
of au inch in diameter. The lancea now in 
use among the European cavalry have u 
shaft of ash or heech-wood from 8 to 16 feet 
long, with a steel point 8 or 10 inches tong, 
and to prevent this from heing cut off by a 
sabre stroke, the shaft is guarded by a strip 
of iron on each side from one and a half to 
two feet long. The other end has an iron cap- 
to prevent splitting. The point has a small 
pennon, intended to frighten the enemy s 
horses. When not in use, the tance is earned 
in a teatliern shoe by the right stirrup, de- 
pendent. by a leathern thong on the right arm- 
In use, It is carried under the right arm. 

“ Set lance in rest, etrike ■imr.'* 

TYnnyuon * t:i<unA, 4AS. 

2. A soldier armed with a lance ; a lancer. 

XL Technically: 

1. Carp. : A pointed blade, usually employed 
to sever the grain on each side of the intended 
path of a chipping-bit or router. It is used 
iu crozes, planes, aiul gauges oT certain kinds. 

2. Greek Ritual: A small knife used in the 
early part or the present Greek liturgy to 
divide the Host from the holy loaf. The 
action commemorates the piercing of our 
Lord's side. The priest makes four cuts In 
the leaf, and stabs it more than once, accom- 
panying each action with appropriate texts of 
Scripture. (Addis £ Arnold.) 

3. Pyrotech. : Lances are small paper cases, 
filled with composition, and attached to light 
frames of wood, to mark the outlines of the 
figures in pyrotechnical devices. Various 
chemicals give the desired colour to the flame. 

lance-bucket, s. 

Cavalry : The shoe in which the butt of a. 
lance is carried by the troopers of certain 
bodies of cavalry. 

lance -corporal, s. 

Mil. : A private who performs the duties 
and holds the rank of a corporal temporarily. 
A certain proportion receive extra pay. 

• lance-gay, * lancc-gaye, * lance- 
de-gay, s. A kind of lance. 

** These carried A kind of h.nce-de-^y. eharp at both 

ends, whieli they held iu the midst of the staff. — 

iialeigh: Hut. of the W orld, bk. v., cb. liL 

lance-hcad, s. The head or tip of a 

lance. 


* lance-knight, * launce-knigkt, s. 

A common soldier, a lancer. [Lansquknet. } 
Although at one time there came an army of 
elghtetu thousand foot, at another time au army 
wherein were reckoned twelve tliomiaud launch 
knightt."— Baker : Henry VIII (an. 1 S-i'jf. 

* lance-rest, s. A kind of hook, attached 
to the cuirass on the right side for supporting 
the lance in the charge. 

lance-shaped, a- Shaped like a lance ; 
lanceolate. 

lance-snake, 5. 

Zool. : The genus Bothropa. It belongs to 
the family Crotalidse, and contains the lelh-w 
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Viper, or Rat-tailed Serpent of the West Indies 
(Bothrops lanceolatns), B. atrox, &c. All are 
American. 

101190. * launce, * lawn cyn, vJ. & f. 

[Lance, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To pierce ; to cut ns wjth a lance. 

" Launtirvj hi* ride full pltouriy ala*.'' 

C-i aucer; Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 

2. To cut as a aurgeon ; to open with a 
lancet. 

* The surged launreth (Uni cutteth oot the dead 
firth."— Tyndall: W'orkea, p. 119. 

* 3. To pierce ; to cut mentally. 

** When every letter lanced her like a dirt.** 

itrayton: Harouf ll’ar*, bk. vL 

* 4 . To throw as a lance ; to launch ; to 
hurl. 

" And with that word, with all his force a dart 
He launced then Into that croked wotnbe." 

Surrey: Yirgile; *£neit IL 

* B. Intrans . ; To spring. 

* “Plouies and cherries 
That lyghtliche launeeth up lltel while dureth." 

Piert Plowman, p. 211 

lan9e'-lct, $. [A diminutive of Eng. lance.] 
Ichthyology ; 

1. Amphioxus lanceoIatus t a transparent and 
iridescent fish about three inches long, with 
a tin extending nearly from the anout to 
the hinder extremity. The skeleton is im- 
perfectly developed, the blood colourless ; no 
proper skull or brain. It has affinities to the 
Ascidians. Its movements are active. It is 
found in temperate and tropical aeas. 

2. The genus Amphioxus (q.v.) 

* lilii9e'-ly, a. [Eng. lance ; - ly .) Suitable 
to a lance, 

“He carried hi* lances. which were strong, to give * 
laneely blow." — Sidney : Arcadia. 

* 1^1196' O-Iar, a. [Lat. lanceol(a), dimin. of 
lancea — a lance ; Eng. adj. autt'. -or.] 

Bot. : The same as Lanceolate (q.v.). 

15.1196'- o-la te, 15^96-6 lat-ed, u. (Lat, 

lanceol(o), dimin. of 

lanceolate leaf. 

1 . Bot. : Narrowly 

elliptical, tapering to each end, as the leaf of 
riantago lanceolata , <fcc. 

2. Anthrop. : The same as Leaf-shaped(q.v.). 

"IIvaI And lanceolate htades. closely analogous to 
Implements found in the cavern* of Aurignac.*'— 
Wilton : PrehUtoric Man, ch. il. 

i&n9C o lat 6 , pre/ : [Lanceolate.] 

Bot., rtc . : Lanceolate, 
lanccolato subulate, a. 

Bot . : Between subulate and lanceolate. 
(Loudon.) 

* l&n9e pc-sadc'» s. [Fr. lancepcsode. lance- 
pessnde, lance-passcule ; 1 tat. lancia-spczzntn = 
a light horseman.] A scmi-olllcer under a 
corporal ; a lance-corporal (q.v.). 

** Armed like a dApper lancepnaxte 
With Spanish pike, be bronrlird a pore.” 

Cleveland, 

LU19' or, * launc ccr, * launc-er, s. (Eng. 
lanc(e); -cr.) 

1. Mil. : A cavalry soldier armed with a 
lance. 

** EAch launcer well his welghtle taunco did wield, 
Koch drew his sword and well add rest his shield " 
Mlrnmr for Magistrate*, p. 82i 
^ Lancera were introduced into European 
armies by Napoleon I., after the pattern of 
those in the Polish service. After l he cam- 
paign of 1815, four regiments of English 
lancers were formed from 1 lie Oth, 12th, Kith, 
and 23rd Light Dragoons. These are now re. 
presented by the 5th, Oth, l'Jth, 16th, nml 
17th Cavalry regiments, and are classed ns 
the Medium Cavalry. They are aimed with 
lance, aword, mid pistol, but it Is proposed to 
add a carbine. They arc not good for recon. 
noitrlng purposes, ns they are more easily 
seen l ban the Light Hussars, and arc also very 
unsuitable to wooded country ; but they are 
valuable in open country against Infantry In 
disorder. The Uldniis hi the German service 
are armed and used as In England, and arc 
"medium cavalry.** 

• 2. Burg. : A lancet. 

"Ami they fried lowd. And cut themselves, a* thrlr 
tnnner waa, we knyve* and fuuncerj.* — 3 A'ingt xvlll. 
(US l i 

3. Datcing(Pl.) : A certain act of quadrilles. 


lan’^ct, * laun-cet, * lawn cent, * lawn- 
sot, s. [Fr. lancette, dimin. of lane* = r lance. ] 

L Ord. Lang. ; In the same sense as II. 3. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch.: A lancet-window (q. v.). 

2. Metal-ivorking ; The tapping- bar of a 
metal furnace. 

3. Sitrg. : A small, sharp, surgical instru- 
ment, used In bleeding, cutting of abscesses, 
tumours, Ac. They are of various shapes and 
sizes, according to the purposes for which 
they arc Intended : as, vaccinating lancets, 
gum lancets, &c. Lancets of copper were dis- 
interred in Pompeii in 1S19, in the house of a 
Roman surgeon in the Via Consulsris. 

“Which m? I ids forth It* admirable knives, razors, 
and /anc«/i to the farthest ends 
of the world .“—Macaulay : 11 uU 
Eng., ch. ill. 

lancet arch, s. 

Masonry: An arch with & 
sharply pointed top, like the 
point of a lancet. [Arch.] 



lancet-arch. 


lancet fish, s. 

Ichthy, : Another name for the Surgeon-fish. 
[Acanthuuus.] 


lancet-window, s. 

Arch . ; A high, narrow window terminating 
In a very’ pointed arch. It is characteristic of 



LANCET-WINDOWS. 


that, division nf Gothic architecture known as 
Early English. Lancet-windows are frequently 
found two, three, or even five together aa ia 
the case in the illustration. 

lan9e -wood, s. [Eng. lance , and tcood.J 

Botany , <Cc. : 

J. According to Schomburk, the wood of 
Duguetia quilarensis, an nnonnd growing in 
Guiana, where it is called Ynri Yari. It is a 
light elastic wood, used especially by coach- 
builders. 

2. Gnat ter in virgata. 

* Xan9h, x\t. <k i . [Launcii, ».] 

* l5n-9ir-cr-OU8. a. [Lat. lancea = a lance*; 
Zero =■ to bear, and Eng. adj. aulf. -ou«.] Bear- 
ing or carrying u lance. 

I5.n' 91 form, a. (Lat. lancea — a lance, and 
forma. — form, shape.] Having the form or 
shape of a lance ; lance-shaped ; lanceolate. 

* Ian 9m ate, v.t. (Lat. lancinatns, pa. par. 
of lancino = to tear to pieces.] To tear, to 
rend, to lacerate. 

* I5,n'~9ln at-ing, a. [Lancinatk.] Piercing, 
cutting, keen ; specific., applied to a sudden, 
Hliarji, shooting pain, im in cancer. 

* lan ^in a tion, s. [Lancinatk] Tlio act 
of lacerating or rending ; laceration. 

“Made many lr»cl»ur*» mid tancinn(lnni.'‘ — f\iUer: 
PUgah Sight. I>k. v., ch. xll. 

land, Mond, s. [A.S. tnml; eogn. wiih Icel., 
Sw., Dan., Ger., <t Goth, land, M. 11. Ger. 
lant ; Fr. lande; Ital. A: Sp. hinda c= a bent It.] 

I. Ord i n a ry Ism gunge ; 

1, 'Die solid portion of the earth ns distinct 
from the oceans, sens, livers, lakes, Ac. ; the 
solid or fixed part of the glols* as dint l net 
from the fluid or movable part; earth. 

*• A lit! llol mAyilr : M y’ »Al*m tlml Arc un<l* r 
hcnvrii KAthct lh««Hi»*lvr» uulo «a»r* jiIhc* thAt the dry 
Ifliitf >miy Aj>if«re.’— (lenrtis l (l, '.it.) 

2. A country, a district, a region ; any part 


or the globe considered as belonging to a par- 
ticular nation or people. 

•’Thai Mid thru will] the maid th*t 1» of the land cf 
Inpvel "—2 A I ft /* V. 4. 

3. The superficial part of the glol»e as con- 
sidered in respect to its nataic or qualities ; 
the ground, the soil : as, poor or good land , 
wet iirvl. 

* L The ground ; the surface of the earth. 

■■[Rlormu*] rolbd with Umhs rclAxed aIouj: the land.~ 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad v(i. a. 

* 5. A nation, a people; the inhabitants o 
any particular region or country. 

6. landed property. 

" A tvx uj»on land harvl to the Und bolder.'— 

Locke ; Lowering of Inter ett, 

IL Technically: 

J. Aj7ric. ; The portion of ploughed land In- 
cluded between two dead-furrows in arable 
land, where the ploughing is not done with a 
tnrn-wrest plough. 

“Another, who Iia<1 a box, wh*rin wa* money, ai>- 
iswel. other thing* of v«lu«. left It lit a Lind of 
MAUding come .”— dpprehriitiou cfCaealhert at hr u* 
ley, in .V orthamptomhire, ici2. p. J, 

2. Firearms : That portion of the boro of a 
ri lie which is not occupied by the grooves. 

3. Geog. <£ Geol. ; The general mtio of land 
to sea throughout the gIol)e is as 000 to three, 
but that between the poles and the parallel of 
30° is ns nine to twenty-three. Nearly sll the 
existing land was at one time or other l»elow 
the surface of the ocean. The water has not 
receded from it, but earthquake and volcanic 
ocLinn has heaved it above the water. The mean 
height of all the land of the globe above the sea 
level at present is about 1,000 feet. (I. yell : 
Princip. £ Elem. 0 / Geol.) 

4 . Imw : 

0) English law: A generic term compre- 
hending every species of ground or earth, as 
meadows, pastures, woods, moors, marshes, 
waters. Turze, and heath, and including alao 
messuages, lofts, crofts, mills, and buildings. 

" l*ind lucluiW in It* nlgnlftutUoii any ground. *oli- 
or earth whatsoever; n* amble, meadow*. paMurea, 
wood*, moor*, water*, umr-hen, furze.*, And heath. 
Water being lure mentioned a* land, nuiy »*ein a kind 
Of solecism ; hut such U the laugua^e of the law : aud 
therefore I cannot bring an action lo reo-ver posses- 
sion nf a jxxil or oilier piece of water by the name of 
water only : hut I umit bring an action for this laud 
that Ilea at the bottom, and must call II twenty acres 
of land covered w ith water. For wairr 1* a movable, 
wandering thing, and must of necessity continue com- 
inoii l*y the law of nature; but the land, which that 
water covers, la ik-rnnuieiit. Used, and Immutable; 
and of this the law will take notice, but not of tbs 
other. Land has also, in it* legal slgnUlcation*. an 
Indefinite extent, upward* as well as downwards. 
Cojnt ett tolnm. cjut e * r lugue ad ixelmn, 1j the maxmi 
of the law, thereforo no man may erect any building, 
or the like, to overhang another a land; and down, 
wards, whatever la in a direct lino between the nurture 
of any lurid and the centre of the earth, lailoiig* to the 
ow ner of the surface, —hlackttone ; Comment., bk. IL. 
cb. 2. 

(2) Scots Imw : A bouse consisting of dif- 
ferent »tni ics; ispec,, a building including 
ditferent tenements. 

5. Milling: That |>ai*t of the face of a mill- 
stone which is not furrowed; that which lu- 
fc.TVcncs between tlm furrows. 

G. A T auf, : The lap of Ihe nfrakes In a 
clincher-built boat ; also called landing. 

7. Stenm-engin. : The uu perforated portion 
of the face- plate of a al.de-valvc. 

If (1) To make land, to make the land : 

No itf. ; To coin*’ in sight of land as the ship 
approaches it from the sea. 

(2) To lay the land : 

Noiif. : To sail from the laud until It Wgtna 
to appear lower and Miiuller by reason of tho 
convexity of tho surface of the globe. 

(3) 7o raise the land : 

Nant. : To sail towards the laud, so that It 
appears to rise mid become gicat»*r aud moru 
elevated. 

(4) To set the land : 

A’liaf. ; To see by the compass how the land 
bears from the ship. 

(5) To shut in the latul : To lose sight of the 
land by the intern nthm of a point or pro- 
montoiy, 

(6) land of the leal ; The laml of tho faith- 
ful or blessed ; In aveu. 

” Wr H ni*vl ami ayr !>*• fain. 

In thr land o’ ihe le if ' 

/m/y \ air nr Land o* the Isal 

*1 I-and signifies an own, even space, and 
strictly refers to the earth. Gauntry slgnilli s 
Linds adjoining so ns to f-rtn one jHirlion. 
The t «• rn» /ami, tlnuefmc, jiropeily exeludrs 
the kIni of habitation ; the term country ex- 
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eludes that of the earth, or the pails of which 
it is composed : hence we speak of the land, 
as rich or poor, according to what it yields ; 
of a country , as rich or poor, according to 
what its inhabitants possess. The word land 
may sometimes be put f<>r any portion of land 
that is under a government: as, the land of 
liberty ; the county may be put for the soil ; 
as, a rich country. (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

land-agent, s. A person employed by 
the owner of an estate to manage the transfer 
of property by purchase, the letting or hiring 
of farms, the collection of rents, and all other 
matters connected with the estate. 

land beetles, s. pi. 

E n lam. : The predatory beetles called Geo- 
depliaga (q.v.). 

land blink, 5. A peculiar atmospheric 
brightness, more yellow than ice-blink (q.v.), 
perceived in the arctic regions. 

land box tortoises, s. pi. 

Zaol. : The name given by Prof. Martin 
Duncan to Pyxis and Kinixys, genera of Tes- 
tudines. (Cassell’s Nat. Hist., iv. 252.) 

land-breeze, s. A breeze or current of 
ftir setting off from the land toward the sea. 

" A land-breeze shook the shrouds.'* 

Cowper ; Lott of (he Royal George. 

land-bugs, s. pi. 

Entom. : The tribe Geocores (q. v.). 
land- carnivora, s. pi. 

Zool. : The sub-order Fissipedia (Split feet), 
constituting one of the great divisions of the 
mammalian order Carnivora. They have been 
divided into three sections : 1. ^Eluroidea (cat- 
like animals); families (l)Felidie, (2)Hyaenidie, 
(3)Cryptoproctidaq(4) Protelkke, (5) Viverridae. 
2. Cynoidea (dog-like animals), one family, 
Canidae. 3. Arctoidea (bear-like animals); 
four families (1) Ursidfe, (2) Proeyonidae, (3) 
Ailuridae, (4) Mustelidje. 

* land-carriage, s. The transportation 
or carriage of goods by land. 

land-chelonians, s. jd. 

Zool.: Tortoises. [C’HELONiDifi.] 

* land-commander, s. One who com- 
mands forces oil land. 

**Iu senates bold, and fierce tn war. 

A land-commander and a tar." 

Swift : To Peterborough. 

land- crabs, s. pi 

Zool. : The family Gecarcinidae (q.v.). 

4 land-end, s. (See extract.) 

“One roan had over and above his statutable wages 
certain food aud driuk * and a land-end of grasae be- 
sides.' We are surprised that Mr. Atkinson does not 
explain what a land-end means. Its interpretation 
will not come hy the light of nature to any one who 
has not dwelt where land-ends exist, and we feel pretty 
confident that the word ia not to be found ill the 
popular dictionaries. We ourselves are not quite cer- 
tain of its meaning here. There were two significa- 
tions which it hore In parlabta where there had been 
no enclosure. Sometimes it meaut a small portion of 
land or narrow strip of ground severed from the rest 
hy a road or pathway; at others that part of an open 
field where, iu ploughing, tbs horses or oxen turn, 
•which is, consequently, ploughed last, aud in a direc- 
tion transverse to the rest of the field. We are of 
opinion that the word here is to be understood in this 
latter sense ."— Athena am, Aug 9, 1884. p. 17&. 

* land- feather, s. A bay, an inlet. 

* land fl.sk, s. One who is as out of hia 
element as a fish ont of water. 

land force, s. Military forces employed 
on land ; soldiers or troops serving on laud, 
is distinguished from naval force. 

" Wo behold in France the greatest land-forcet that 
have ever been known under any Christian prince." — 
Temple. 

land-fowl, s. Birds which frequent the 
land, as distinguished from water-fowl (q.v.). 

* land gabel, s. A tax or land, calcu- 
lated according to Doomsday-book, [Dooms- 
day-book, Gabel.] 

land guard, a. A river fence or bulwark. 

* land-herd, s. A herd, which feeds on 
land. 

“ In which dame Cynthia her land-herdt fed." 

Sj tenser : Volin Clout. 

land-hunger, s. The lust, of conquest ; 
greed for the acquisition of laud. [Earth- 
hunoer.] 

“The land-hunger of the south now outstripped 
even the ambitiouof conquest of Mr. Folk.”— Ludlow : 
Hist. United States, lect. 11, p, 22L 

land-ice, *. 

1, fee operating as yet on land in the form 


of a moving glacier, as distinguished from that 
in the form of icebergs, A c., in the aea. 

2. A field or floe of ice stretching along the 
land lying between two headlands, 

land-league, s. [Leaque. ] 
land-leaguer, a. [Leaouer.] 

* land-lurch, v.t. To steal land from, 
(burner; Albions England , bk. ix., ch. xliv.) 

land marker, s. A machine for laying 
out rows for planting, 
land-measurer, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One whose profession it is 
to measure land, iu order to ascertain the 
superficial contents. 

2. Entom. (PI.) : The Geometer moths, 
land-measuring, s. The art or science 

of ascertaining by measurement the superficial 
contents of portions of land, as of a field, a 
farm, Ac., and expressing it in acres, rood9, 
perches, Ac. : land-surveying. 

land office, $. An office in which the 
sale or letting of new land is registered and all 
other business connected with unsettled laud 
ia transacted. 

land office finsiness, *. An expres- 
sion frequently used to signify a business in 
which, as in a land office, the income is large, 
the output little or nothing. (.S laug.) 

* land-pilot, $. A guida in travelling 
by land. 

** To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose . . . 

Would overtask the best land-pilot's art.*' 

Milton : Comut, *09. 

land-poor, e. Having land that yields 
no income. 

land-province, s. 

Bot. & Zool. Geog. : A pro vinca of tha laDd 
distinct from otliera in the assemblage of 
plants or animals which it contains, or in their 
distribution. 

* land-raker, s. A vagabond. 

“I am Joined with no foot land- rakers. no long- 
staff, sixpenuuy strikers."— bhakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii, l. 

land-rat, s. A rat living on land ; hence, 
a thief, a robber. 

" There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves 
and land -thieves."— Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice. L a. 

land-rent, s. Rent paid for tha use of a 
farm. 

land-roller, * land-roll, s. A roller 
for levelling ground and breaking clods in 
getting land into tilth for crops. 

land-salamanders, 5. pi. 

Zool. : The genus Salainandra (q.v.). 

land-scurvy, s. 

Pathol. : Scurvy occurring not among seamen 
in ships but among people on shore, as the in- 
mates of workhouses, and armies insufficiently 
fed ; thU9 it greatly ravaged the English and 
French armies in the Crimean war. It is 
identically the same disease as the scurvy 
occurring in ships. [Scurvy.] 

* land-service, s. Service on land ; 
specif., military service. 

** Besides, the prince is oil for the land- ter rice.’ 

Byron : Don Juan, L 4. 

land-shark, s. 

Naut. : A sharper, a lawyer. 

land-shells, s. pi. Shelia of terrestrial 
molluscs. They occur not merely on continents, 
but on most oceanic islands. Mr. Darwin 
believed that they could be floated thither on 
drift wood, if they possessed, as many of them 
do, an operculum to shut out ths salt water 
when in process of trausit. 

"land-skip, s. [Landscape.] 
land-slater, s. 

Zool. : Oniscvs asellus , an iso pod crustacean, 
closely allied to the common woodlouse 
(Porcellio scaber ). There are two rows of 
yellow spots on the back. The land-slater 
has eight joints in the outer antennae ; the 
woodlouse but seven. (IFood.) 

* land-slide, s. A landslip (q.v.). 
land-snails, s. pi. The family Helicidae 

(q.v.). 

land-sole, s. 

Zool. : Arion rufus , the common red slug. 

[LlMACID.fi.] 

land-surveying, s. The act, art, or 
science of surveying or determining the boun- 


daries or superficial contents of any portion 
of land, as of an estate, a farm, a township, 
Ac., and of laying the same down on a map 
or plan accurately. 

land-surveyor, a. One who practises 
or professes the art or science of land-sur- 
veying. 

land-tax, s. A tax assessed upon landa 
or tenements. 

H The present land-tax was first imposed 
by 4 Wil. & Mary, e. 1. passed in 1692, to ob- 
tain money to carry on the war with France. 
38 Geo. III., c. 60, passed in 1798, rendered 
it perpetual. 

land-tenant, s. A tenant of a farm. 

land tie, s. A rod securing a face-weH 
to a bank. [Pile.] 

land-tortoises, s. pi. 

Zool. : Testudines (q.v.). 

t land-turtle, s. • 

Zool. : A land -tortoise. 

land-urchin, s. A popular name for a 

hedgehog (q.v.). 

land-valuer, s. One whose profession 
is to examine aDd declare the value of land or 
lauded estates. 

* land- waiter, s. A custom-house officer 
whose duties are to watch the lauding of duti- 
able goods ; a landing-waiter. 

“ Give a guinea to 6 knavish fanci-waifer, and he 
shall connive at the merchant for cheating the queen 
of an hundred.” — Swift ; Examiner. 

land-wind, s. A wind setting off tha 
shore ; a land-breeze. 

'* Then, alas ! the fand-ubnt! failed." 

Longfellow : Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

* Lind (2), s. [A.S. hland hlond ; lcel. hland.] 

Urine. 

land, v.t. & i. [ A .8. lendan.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To set or place on shore ; to disembark. 

" Thus, royal air, to see you landed here, 

\\ as cause enough of triumph for a year." 

Di yuen : To hit Majesty. 

2. To briDg to shore : as, To land a fish. 

3. To bring to a place in a certain position 
or place. 

■•These rules may land ns In mistakes."— Zb\ Ms 
Coth: Divine Government, Appendix, p. 622. 

i. To win. (Sporting slang.) 

” I'd make a similar wager, aud be more sure of 
landing the stake."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, ItscA 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To come to shore ; to disembark. 

*' Allan, with wistful look the while. 

Marked Roderick landing on the Isle." 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, ii. 23. 

2. To arrive, to come, to reach to : as. To 
land a. person's house. ( Colloquial .) 

l&nd am man, $. [Swiss.] The chief magis* 
trate in some of the Swiss cantons. 

* l&nd'-damn (mn as m ), v.t. [A doubtful 
word; perhaps from land and damn; or a 
misprint or corruption of lard , damn.] To 
banish from tha laud. 

Ian '-da-nine, s. [Lauqanine.] 

landau', 3. [See def.] 

Vehic. : A carriage with a folding top, that 



LANDAU. 


may be opened and thrown back. The nam# 
is derived from Landau in Germany, whera 
it was originally made. 

Ian- dan -let', s. [Eng. landau ; dim. suff. 
-let.] A small landau ; a chariot opeu at top. 

•'The whirling of the phantom landaidet 
For ever paased me t>y." Tennyton : The SUtert. 

*lande, s. [Fr.] A heathy and aandy plain 
unsuited for bearing grain. 

From the vast extent of landes (about 
four-fifths of the total area) whicli it contains, 
the third department of France, in point of 


Ate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, campl, her, there; pine, pH, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, car, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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gize. derives its name. The landes lie to the 
north of the Adour, while the country to the 
south of that river is fertile. The northern 
portion consists of heath, with occasional 
clumps of trees and brushwood, orof morasses, 
lagoons, and shifting sands. Of the whole 
area (about 2,250,000 acres), nearly one-half 
is waste a third under wood, ami little more 
than a sixth arable. Buffaloes abound in the 
reedy swamps, and herds of wild horses roam 
over the heaths. In the more secluded and 
desolate tracts the inhabitants have peculiari- 
ties both of dress and living which give 
them a strong resemblance to half-savage and 
nomadic tribes. The lamles are very thinly 
populated, the inhabitants gaining n miser- 
able subsistence by Halting, by such agriculture 
as is possible, and by keeping cows and sheep. 
The shepherds make use of stilts, that their 
increased height may give them a greater 
range of vision, and, when fatigued, siL on a 
pale with a head somewhat like that of a 
crutch, and while away the time iu knitting. 

ldnd cd, O. [Eng. land ; -ed.] 

1. Having an estate in land ; possessing a 
real estate : as, a landed proprietor. 

2. Consisting of land or real estate: as, 
landed property. 

land er, s. [Eng. land; -er.] 

1. Ord.Lang. : One w ho laods or disembarks ; 
one who makes a landing. 

2. Min. : A man who attends at the mouth 
of the pit to receive the kibble in which the 
ore la brought to the surface. 

land’ fall, s. [Eng. land, and fall.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sudden transference of 
property in land by the death of a rich man. 

2. Naut. : The first land descried after a 
voyage. 

land flood, *land-flode, b. [Eng. land, 
ar d Jltod.) An overllow of water on land, 
arising from the swelling of streams, rivers, 
<fcc. ; an inundation. 

'* The eable landjl'sod from Borne swamp obscure." 1 

Scott : Vision of Don Roderick, xxxlx. 

litnd -grab ber, «. I Eng. land, and grabber.] 
A term applied in Ireland to one who buys or 
takes land from which another has been 
evicted. 

ldnd -gr&b-bmg, n. * b. [Eng. land, and 

grubbing. J 

A. vis adj. : Heady or willing to bny or lake 
land from which another has been evicted. 

B. A s subst. : The act or practice of a laod- 
grahber. 

ldnd' grave, s. [Ger. lawlgraf; Dnt. land- 
grattf, from land = land, and graf, graaf=nx\ 
earl, a count.) 

1. A German title adopted In the twelfth 
century to distinguish a governor of a district 
or province from the inferior counts under his 
jurisdiction. 

2. The title of each of three princes of the 
German Empire, whoso territories were called 
laudgraviates (q.v.). 

ldnd grav'-i ate, s. [Fr. landgruvlal, from 
Ger. laudgraf.]’ 

1. The district or Jurisdiction of a landgrave. 

2. The office, rauk, or authority of a land- 
grave. 

l&nd’-gra-vino, $. [Ger. landgriiflnn.) The 
wife of a landgrave. 

land hold or, s. I Eng. land, and holder.] 
One who holda or possesses land ; a land- 
owner. 

"The landholder It always forward to lay It upon 

com modi tie*."— /.ocAw.* On the lowering of Interest. 

ldnd'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Land, v.) 

A. & B, vis pr. par. £ partieijh adj . ; (Sco 
the verb). 

C. As siiftjtanfire .* 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of going or setting on land, espe- 
cially from a vessel. 

” Since tny landing a* I have understood, 

Your loul has took himself to unknown travels.* 
Shake tp. : t'ericles, L 8 

2. A pier, wharf, or Jetty for disembarking 
passengers or gooda ; a landing-place. 

3. The platform of a railway atatlon. 
(American.) 


4. The act of bringing to Land; as, th 
lawiing of a fish. 

5 . - Tho act of winning nr gaining: as, tho 
lawiing of a bet. (Slang.) 

1L Technically: 

1. Architecture : 

(1) A level apace at the bop of a flight of 
stairs. 

(2) Tho first part of a floor al the end of a 
flight of steps. 

“ A great, wide, rumbling st-al reuse — three stain end 

n landing— tour stairs find auother lauding — one step 

and another landing." — Dickens : Sketch a by & >z ; 

Winglebury Duel. 

2. Furnace : The platform of a furnace at 
the charging height. 

3. Kant. : The same as Land, s. II. 6. 


* Hind-lord ly, a. & adv. [Eng .landlord; 
dy. J Like a landlord ; as becomes a landlord. 

* ldnd‘-lord ry, *. [Eng. landlord ; -n/.J 
The quality, state, or condition nf a landlord. 

•’ Were he os Kurlus, he would defy 
Such pilfering slips of petty UmUl^rdry." 

til>. ilall: Satire*, hk. v.. ut l. 

* land'-loup cr, s. [Landloper.) 

* ldnd -loup-Lrig, a. [ Landlopino.) 

land’-lub ber, b. [Eng. laud, and lubber.] 
A seaman’s tenn of contempt fora latnUmuu. 

1 And man, *. [Eng. land, a* d man.) 

1. Orrl. lying. : One who lives or serves oc 
land, as distinguished from a seaman ; a 
landsman. 


landing -charges, a. pi Charges or 
dues paid on goods lauded from a vessel. 

landing-net, s. A small bag-net used 
to take fish from tho water after being hooked. 


landing-place, a. The same as Landino, 
C., 1 . 2. 


*’ At length he gained the landing-place ." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, L 29. 


landing-rate, s. The aame aa Landino- 

CHARGES (q.V.). 

landlng-strake, s. 

Naut. : The upper strake but one of a boat. 


landing - survoyor, $. An olfleer of 
the customs who superintends the landing- 
waiters. 


Ian ding- waiter, s. The same as Land- 
waiter (q.v.). 

* land -job-ber, $. [Eng. land, and jobber.) 
One whose profession it Is to buy and sell 
land, an hia awn account or that of others. 

"If your master be a minister of state, let him be at 
home to none but tan- (jobbers, or inventors of new 
fund*."— Swift : Directions to Servants. 

land’-la-dy, 8 . lEng. land, and lady.] 

1. A woman who has tenants holding under 
her. 

” And let thy wife visit thy landlady e three or four 
tynies in a yeans."— Tyndall : Workes, j>. 210. 

2. The mistress of an inn or lodging-house. 

" Robespierre was lamented by bin landlady ," — 
Farrar: Early Days of Christianity, ch. tv. 

* land’-loap-er, s. [Landloper.] 


land -less, a. [Eng. land ; -less.) Destitute 
oflunded property ; having no estate ; poor. 

" A landless knight makes thee a landed squire.” 

SUikcrjt. : King John, L L 

land'-locli, v.t. [Eng. land, andfock, v.] To 
inclose or shut by land. 

land’-lockcd, a. [Eng landlock; - cd .] 

1 . Lit. : Completely shut Iu or encompassed 
by land. 

“A good conscience Is a port which Is landlocked on 
every sldo, and where no wind* can jnsnibiy invade, 
no tempests cau uriao .” — Dry den : Virgil ; Georgies. 

(Pref.) 

* 2. Fig. : Shut in ; inclosed. 

** Religion's harbour, like the Btrurlau bay 
Secure from storms, U landlocked every way." 

It arte ; Thomas d Kern pis. 

land lop-cr, * ldnd-loap-cr, *land- 
loup-cr, s. [Dut. landloojxr = a vagaboud.] 

* I. A pilgrim. 

2. A vagabond, a vagrant ; one who has no 
settled a bod<?, but roams from pluco to plucu ; 
n tramp. 

"nut wliat will oome o' the landlouper f— Scott : 
A nt binary, ch xhv. 

3. A lamlsnmu. 


• lfind - lop ihg, * ldnd'- loap - Ing, a. 

[Landloper. 1 Wandering j vagrant. 

"It Is nothing strange that these his Lindlophtg 
(•■gats and nuncios have Uieir manifold collusions t>» 
council Christian kingdoms u( their revenue*."— Hot- 
inshed: Henry III. (an. 12 H). 

land lord, s. [Eng. land, and [on/.] 

1. Ono who has tenants holding under him. 
"Tlu> lamtlonts. like other men, love to reap where 

they never sowed. "—.fraif A : It eo/tA of Muttons, bk I., 
ch. vL 

2. The maatcr of an Inn or of a lodging- 
house. 


l&nd’-lord-fym, a. [Eng. lawllonl ; -ism.] 
The proceedings of bun 1 lords asn liody ; aome- 
tliucHtlie tyrannical rule of an oligarchic body 
of landlords, esjiedally with regard to their 
tenantry. 

"The movement III Trelmul afrslust DuMln Onsllo 
Slid landlordism.'— Tall Mult Utiiem, July 1), ISSt 


2. Law : A terrc-tennnt. 

ldnd mark, *. [Eng. hwl, and mart.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. laterally: 

(1) Anything set up to mark out the bound- 
aries of land ; any fixed object by which the 
limits of lauds, farms, towns, territories Si<l. 
are marked out, so as to be koown and pre- 
served. 

” No house lind K»tea [bleat times !) ami. In the (fromids. 
No saxuty landmarks tsuvelled out tho twunds.* 

Grainger : Tibullus. L 3. 

(2) Any mark or feature by which to fix tho 
position or progress of things. 

Now the earth has no landmarks on It to ludlc&t* 
degrees.— Herschel ; Astronomy 1 16.*' 8 1, 1 21L 

(:}) Any prominent natural objects or features 
by which a place is known or distinguished. 

2. Fig. : Anything which serves to mark the 
stage of advancement or development nt with li 
anything 1ms arrived at a particular period ; 
any notable event or phenomenon which 
marks any particular point of time. 

" And when he tiles, to leave his lofty name ' 

A light, n landmark on the clufs of fame.'' 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Kh >r<Tss*n. 

II. Kant. : A»v prominent orch vutcd object 
on laml, which serves as a mark or guide for 
sailors. 

Idn-ddl'-plti-a, s. [Named after SI. Lan- 
dolphe, a French navy captain.] 

Bot. : A genus of Apocynaces*, from tropical 
Africa. Ixtiulolphia owariensis amt L. fior 'uia 
liave edible fruit. They are called Abo fruits. 
Various species furnish African rubber. 

ldnd own cr, b. [Eng. land, and otmer.] 
Une who owns laud ; a proprietor of land. 
"Tho country senti which tho Protestant land- 
owners had recently fortified in the three southern 
province*."— J/ucautuy . Hist. Eng., ch. xil. 

land - own -fng, a. [Eng. land; -owning.) 
liokling or possessing landed estates ; per- 
taining to landowners. 

*' His book ... Is wrltUoi In tho landowning In- 
terent.”— .ifAciiirum, SopL 17, issl, p. UC5. 

lind -rall, s. [Eng. lurid, and ra *7.] 

Ornith. : The Corncrake, Ortygumetra ctcb 
or Crex prate ns is. [ Con . n crake. ] 

* ldnd -roovo, s. [Eng. laml, and r.Yir.] An 
assistant to the steward on a largo estate ; a 
bailin'. 

ldnd -scapo, * ldnd -skip, 5 . [Put. tornl- 
from land — laml, mid schstp, sufi'. =s 
Eng. -bh ip; Dun. landslcab ; Ger. /u/uhtcfto/l ] 

1. The general asj>oct nf a country. 

" The *iu moment*, the architecture, the lan.lscapo 
of Ms native country, hud Liken hold on hU heart. — 
Jfttfu uftiy . Hut. of Rug. , ch. vil. 

2. A picture of a general view of any nor- 
tiou of the open country, not cniiiprehciming 
street nrchltccture or views of edifices mm ly. 

"The nreltimt landscttpe ( ever s.*w. has one drav*n 
on tho walls of ad\rk roui, v* li tv It «1 <hhI ii'ivwllv uu 
one sldo to a itavlcalde rl'rr, and on th* uthrr side to 
a jwrk. *— .Idtfuoa . Spevtator, Na «H. 

3. A view, a scene in l he country. 

"The lowering rtviuvut 

Rcow Is 0 >r the dnrkon >1 hindrtip sn.*w, or shower." 

MtUon . P. U. 19L 

* J. A eompemlinm. 

"That f.i**d»oir»* of fiieoully. that sink of sin. Jko. 
E pH hot* applied to Oliver (“romwell Iu an Analvaptlst 
tHtitloii to tho king. ICilk • Cfdtwniion Great tie- 
belli >n. hk. iv, 

landscape gardonor, One who pro- 
fuitMcs or Is ski I led in buidsi apc-gnrdi*uing. 

landscapo gardening, *. That pat- 
tlcular art which hucccisIh, by due study of 
natural liennlh’S iu hmiUcajs\ ta combine thu 
bc*t of their peculiarities in an artificial way. 


b$ll, ptJiU, oat, 50U, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, &om; thin, (his; sin, ns; expect, Xenophon, oxist. -lhg» 
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landscape-painter, *. A painter of 
landscapes. 

landscape-painting, s. The art of 

delineating purely natural scenes, and their 
proper atmospheric effects. 

* l&nd scap 1st, s. [Eng. landscap(t) ; -fcf.] 
A landscape-painter. 

*' The professed landscapists of the Dutch »cbooL“— 
Ruskin : Modern Painters, pt 1., J L. ch. vlL 

land scrip, s. [Eng. land, and ffcn’p.l A 
Certificate given to a person who purchases 
puhlie land that he lias duly paid the pur- 
chase money to the proper ollicer. (dmcr.) 

l&nd side, s. [Eng. land, and side.] 

Agric. : The fiat side of a plough, towards 
the land. The lower portion is a bur ex- 
tending kick from the share; and the upper 
portion is a plate attached to the slieth and 
the landside handle. 

* land skip, s. [Landscape.] 

land slip, land slide, s [Eng. land, and 
slide.] The sliding or settling down of a con- 
siderable portion of earth from a higher to a 
lower level ; the earth which so slips or slides. 

Landslips are produced by earthquake 
disturbances, or by the action of water under- 
mining the beds which fall. In 1760 a land- 
slip, bringing down soil from an area of a 
mile and a quarter from north to south and 
six hundred yards from east to west, occurred 
in the Isle of Portland. On Pec. 24, 1830, 
one took place on the line of clilfs between 
Axuionth and Lyme Regis. Sometimes they 
overwhelm and bury villages, as in the case 
of the Rossberg, in Switzerland, in 1806, Arc. 
(Lyell: Princip. of (hoi.) Later notable land- 
slips have occurred in Switzerland, and a more 
recent instance, owing to earthquake action, 
occurred in the province of Granada in 1SS4. 

lands -man, s. [Eng. land's , and man.] 

1 . One who lives or follows his business on 
the land ; as distinguished from a seaman. 

*'Bul is Virgil so happy when his little landsman 
•ays. Son sum adeo injormis* "—Fawkes ■ Theocritus; 
Id. v L {Note *5.) 

2. One who joins a ship as a sailor for the 
first time. 

I&nd'-spoTlt, s. [Eng. lantVs ; -spout.] A 
heavy fall of water, occurring during a tornado. 
It differs from a waterspout in being on land 
instead of at sea. 

lilnd spri ng, s. [Eng. land, and spring] A 
spring of water, appearing only after a heavy 
rain. 

Lind -stew ard (ew as u), s. [Eng. land, 
and steward.] A person who has the control 
and management of a landed estate for the 
owner ; a land-agent of an estate. He should 
see to the production, advancement, and value 
of the land ; should he well acquainted with 
the pursuits and interests of country life. He 
should be able to form a fair estimate of the 
produce of the farm, to keep accounts, and 
have a taste for the erection of farm buildings 
and labourers* rural cottages, as also the 
management of landscape, flower, aud vege- 
table gardens. 

* land -streight (eight as at), * lind ~ 
Strait, s. [Eng. land, and strait] A narrow 
strip of land. 

land sturm, s. [Ger., = laiid storm.] A local 
militia of Germany, consisting of those of the 
reserve whu nre too old to serve in the laml- 
wehr. The landsturm is never called upon 
to serve out or its own district except iu case 
of invasion. 

lind-turn, s. [Eng. land , and turn.) A 
land-breeze (q.v.). 

l£nd'- ward, a. A «<ir. [Eng. laiul, and icard.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lying towards the interior of a country, 
or away from the sea-coast. 

2. Situated in the interior; rural. 

B. As atlj. : Towards the land. 

“| It j hurried landward faraway. 

Crying, ‘Awake ! it is the day. ‘ 

Longfellow Daybreak. 

land'-wehr (w ns v), s. [Ger. land =laml, 
aud wchr =. defence.] 

Milit. : A kind of German militia composed 
entirely of meu who have served in the regular 


army, and who in time of peace follow their 
usual trades or callings, except during the 
time when they are called out for their annual 
training. 

land-work-er, s. [Eng. land, and worker.) 
Oue who works or tills the ground. 

lane, * lone, s. [A.S. Idne , lone; cogn. with 

O. Fris. form, larui, I)ut. laan = a lane ; leel. 
lon= an inlet, a sea-lock; la>na = a hollow 
place, a vale.] 

1. A narrow road, way, or pasaage, as be- 
tween bouses or hedges ; an alley, a narrow 
street 

2. A narrow passage or way between persons 
standing on each side. 

lane-route, t. A narrow, lane -like 
course laid out for ocean steamers; spec., a 
double curse, first suggested in 1855 by Lieu- 
tenant M. F. Maury, U.S. N., lor eastward aud 
westward bound transatlantic steamers. 

lane, a. [Lone.] Alone. (Used in the phrases 
m>/ lane, his lane, their lane, Ac. = alone by 
myself, by himself, by tdiem selves, Ac.) 

" Soe dizzy wi' the mlrligoes that I eauua stand my 
lane."— Scott .• Old Mortality, clu xxviil. 

lane-ljf, a. [Eng. lane ; -ly.) Lonely. (Scotch.) 

lan'-er-et, s. [Lanneset.] 

lang, a. [Lono.] 

lan-ga'-ha, 5 . [Malagasy.] 

Zool. : Two snakes of the genua Xipho- 
rhvnchus, inhabiting Madagascar. They have 
a fleshy appendage to the snout. The Com- 
mon Langalia is bright brownish-red, the 
Cockscomb Langaha is brown and yellow. 

lan'-gate, s. [Etyni. doubtful.] A linen 
roller used in dressing wounds. 

lang'-ite, 5. [Named by Maskelyne after Pr. 
Victor von Lang; suff. -itc (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in small twinned crystals resembling those of 
aiagonite (q.v.), also in lamellar concretionary 
crusts on clay-slate ami granite. Hardness, 
2 5 to 3 ; sp. gr., 3*48 to 3 50. Lustre vitreous 
to silky ; colour, blue to greenish-blue ; trans- 
lucent. Compos.: C 11 SO 4 ,4- SHoCuOe+Saq. 
lleated, it changes to a bright green colour, 
various tints of olive-green, and finally becomes 
black. Found in Cornish mines. 

lan'-grage (age as Ig), lan’-grel, s. [Fr.] 

Weapons : A kind of missile formerly used 
to destroy the rigging of an enemy’s vessel. 
It was a cylindrical cage or bundle to fit the 
bore of the gun, ami was tilled with bolts, 
nails, and pieces of iron. 

* lan'-gret, a. [Etyni. doubtful.] A kind of 
false dice, loaded so that certain numbers 
should turn up. 

laiig'-s&t, s. [Lansey.] 

lang'-staff-itc, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. ; According to Dufrenoy, the same as 
Chondrodite (q.v.). 

lahg'-sync, n dv. [Scotch lang = long, and 
syne =■ since.) Long since ; long ago. 

“There was muckle fighting about the place lang. 
syne."— Scott : Ouy Mannering, c!i. xL 

* larigter-aloo, s. [Lantealoo.] 

lan’-guage (uage as wig). * lang-age, s. 
[Fr. langage, from /aiitfice; Lat. lingua = the 
tongue; Sp. lengnage; I till, linguaggio .] 

I. Ordinary La n gu age: 

1. Human speech ; the aggregate of those 
articulate sounds, called words, used to ex- 
press perception and thought, accepted by aud 
current among any community ; the expres- 
sion of thought by articulate smmdsor words ; 
the body of uttered and audible sounds by 
which, in human society, thought is expressed. 

" Language may lx> briefly nml comprehensively de- 
fined os Ihe means of expression nf human thought. 
Language, then, signifies rather certain instrumentali- 
ties u hereby men consciouriy and with intention 
represent tlielr thought, to the end, chleflv, of making 
it known to other men : it is expression for the sake or 
communication. The instrumentalities capable of 
l>eing used for this purpose, and actually more or less 
used, are various ; gesture ami grimace, pictorial or 
written signs, and uttered nr spoken 'signs.*'— UAif- 
nry : Life & Vroicti of Language, ch. 1. 

2. A particular set or aggregate of articulate 
sounds or words peculiar to n particular race, 
nation, tribe, or community ; as, the English 


language, the French language, Ac. ; each 
of these often presents local varieties, to 
which the name of dialects has been given : 
Languages are divided according to twu prin- 
ciples : first, morphologically, according to 
the structure of the language and the manner 
in which the sounds are formed or combined ; 
and secondly, genealogically, according to 
their connection and relationship with respect 
to origin. The flist class consists of three sub- 
divisions of language, denominated isolating , 
agglutinating, and inflectional. Isolating lan- 
guages, of which Chinese is an example, con- 
sist entirely of monosyllabic, unchanging 
roots. The Scythian is the type of what ie 
called an agglutinative structure, in which the 
root maintains itself unaltered in the whi le 
group of derivatives and inflections, and each 
suffix has an unchanged form and office. The 
Basque and Armenian languages are also ag- 
glutinative. w ith tins difference, that the roots 
which are joined together have been abbrevi- 
ated, as in the Basque, ilhun — twilight, from 
hill =dend + cgnn — day. To these languages 
it has been proposed to give the distinctive 
name of incorporating or polysynthetic lan- 
guages. In inflectional languages which are 
the most highly developed, the roots are 
capable of being modified by tnefixes or suf- 
fixes, which were once independent words. 

Languages, when classified genealogically, 
are divided into families or groups connected 
by a community of origin. Thus the Indo- 
European family (called also Aryan, or Fndo- 
Germanic), is com posed of seven great branches: 
the Indian, the Iranian or Persian, the Greek, 
the Italic, the Celtic, the Slavonic or Slavo- 
Celtic, and the Germanic or Teutonic. Each 
of these may again he subdivided. Thus the 
Germanic branch includes Maeso- Gothic, or 
the dialect of the Goths of Ma'sia [Gothic] ; 
the Low Geimau languages, still spoken in the 
north of Germany, and including two impor- 
tant cultivated tongues, the Netherlandish 
and the English [Enolish-language] ; the 
High-German body of dialects, represented 
now by only a single literary language, the ao- 
ealled German ; and the Scandinavian division, 
written ill the forms of Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian. ami Icelandic. 

The Semitic family of languages is the next 
in importance. It includes Arabic, Syrian, 
or Aramaic, the Cannanilish dialects, chief 
among which are Hebrew and Phoenician, and 
the Assyrian and Babylonian dialects. 

“ Onr ancient English Saxons language Ib to be *c- 
comp ted the Teutonicke touge."— Verttegan Rat it. oj 
Decayed intelligence, ch. vll. 

3. The words or expressions used hy a per- 
son : as, llis language was disgraceful. 

4. Words or expressions employed in or 
appropriate to an) I nncli of knowledge : as, 
tha language of chemistry. 

5. Style ; menner of expression in either 
speech or writing. 

“ Others tor language all thetr cares expre»s._ 

Aud \alue books, as women men. for dress." 

Pope : Fs-ay on Criticism, 305. 

6 . The inarticulate sounds by which irra- 
tional animals express their feelings or wanta. 

7. The expression of thought in any way, 
articulate or inarticulate, conventional or un- 
conventional : as, the language of flowers, the 
language of the eyes, Ac. 

* 8 . A nation, as distinguished by the use of 
a paiticular language. 

•’ All the people, the nation*, and the languages fell 
down and worshipped the golden image that Nebu- 
clmdnczzar tiie king bad set up.*— Daniel liL *. 

9. A lodge, branc h, or chapter of the knights 
of the Order of St. John cf Jerusalem. 

“Tice annual report • A the Sixth or English Lan- 
guage of the Order of St John of Jerusalem has now 
been published. "-/Jai/y Chronicle. Oct 25. 185*. 

II. Music: In an organ an open metal flue 
pipe consists of font, and language, and body. 
The language is a flat piece of metal fastened 
by its edge to the top of the foot, and which, 
by its shape, only permits the air to leave the 
foot in one direction. 

Language is the most general term in it s 
meaning ami application. Tongue, sjieech, 
idiom, and dialect are np pi i cable only to human 
beings. Language is either written or spoken, 
but a tongue is conceived of mostly as a some* 
thing to be spoken ; and speech is, in the strict 
sense, that only which is spoken or uttered. 
Speech is an abstract term, implying either the 
power of uttering articulate sounds, or the 
words themselves which are spoken, or the 
particular mode of expressing one’s self. The 
idiom is the peculiar construction and turn of 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa ce = e; ey = a: q.u^ kw. 
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a language. The dialert is that which Is en- 
grafted n n a language l»y the inhabitant* of 
jjBirtlealar parts or a country, languages 
simply aerva to convey tho thoughts ; tongues 
consist of words, written or spoken ; rpttch 
consists of words spoken 

t language master, s. Oue who pro- 
>ss«8 to teach languages. 

“The third I* a urtof language-master. who Is to 
instruct them lu the style proper for a minister."— 
&pedut sr. 

• l&n guage (uago as wig), v.t. [Lan- 
ouaok, s.) Tn put into or express in language. 

" A uew ttlsimO* there tataly rose 

Betwixt the Creeks mxl Latins, whose 
Temples should »hj tamud with glory 
In best languaglnj this story. ’* 

lAvelacc : l.ucasta, pt. L 

•lAu-guaged (uaged as wigd), ‘lan- 
gaged, «. [Eng. tanguag(c) ; -t t.] 

L. Having a language. 

•'He. wjiud'rhig luntf, a wider circle insde. 

And many langunged nation* hits surveyed." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey iiL 404 

2. Learned In several languages. 

“A «ervnnlof my lord uf Canterbury, a young misii 
well le.irnot. nnd welt langanged."— Sir T. Wyatt : To 
tMe A iuj, J.m. IS 40 . 

* liln'-guago less (uage ns wig), a. [Eng. 
language : -less.\ Having no language ; unable 
to speak ; dumb. 

" U« Is grown a very taud-ftah. languageless, a mon- 
ster.^ "—Shukesp. : Tr»ilus Creuida, til. S. 

l&hgne, a. [Fr. =a tongue.) (See the com- 
pounds.) 

langne-de-bceuf, s. A military imple- 
ment, consisting of a brori-pointed Made, 
which was affixed to a staff, and received its 
name from its resemblance to an ox’s tongue. 

langue d’oe, a. The Romance dialect 
sjK>kt!n in Provence In the middle ages, and 
bo called from its word for yes being oc (= 
1-at. hoc). It was called also Provencal (q. v.). 
It was the language of the Troubadours. 

langue -d’oil, langue -d’oui, s. The 

Romance dialect spoken in the middle ages in 
the north of France, nnd so called from its 
word for yes being oil, oin7, or oiu (= Lit. 
hoc ill ud). It was the language of the Trou- 
v6res and the progenitor of modern French. 

lAngued, «. [Fr. langue = a tongue.) 

Her. : A term applied to the tongoes of 
birds and beasts when borne of a ditrerent 
tincture to that of the animal. 


I&n-gucn' te (n os w), adv. [ItaL] 

A tus. : In a languishing styla. 

• liin gucs' gent (u as w), n. [Lat ?an- 

aurscens, pr. par. of languesco, Incept, from 
Uingueo = to be languid.) Growing languid 
or tired 

** The langstescejU tnercriiAry Fifteen Thou«m<L'— 
Carlyle ; Pr. lleeot., pt IL lik. 1.. ch. IL 


lAn fendt', s. (Fr. Itinpnrlfr, ditnin. of langue 
= a tongoe.) 


1. Comb-cuttlng : A tldn tongue of metal 
placed between the blades of u comb-cutti r’a 
saw, to preserve their distance. 

2. Af if. : A small piec e of metal on a sword- 
hilt which overhangs the scabbard. 

3. Mas.: The tongue of a metallic organ- 
pipe of the mouth nr flute kind. It nearly 
closes the area of opening in the pipe at a 
point opposite to the slit, so as to compel tho 
air entering at the lower end of the pipe from 
the bellows to jiass towards tho slit which 
forms the month. The issuing sheet of air 
Impinges against tho metal bounding the 
upper edge of tho slit, so as to divide against 
the lip, and acquire a vibration which Is com- 
muriciited to tho column of air in tho tube, 
producing a musical sound. 

• 4. Ceng. • A tongue of land. 


**A HUt* l.mntrt uf limil likes 
—P- Holland: Camden, p. <70, 


tongue tliruxl out." 


lilA 1 guid (u as w\ a. [Lat. langnldua, from 
tiupn^n — to bo w’enk ; Fr. languidc ; Itnl. k 
Sp. la nft v iilo, ] 

1. Feeble, weak, faint; indisposed to exer- 
tion. 


t. ne whon* tall 

Une oer hi* languid jH>werta»« UmUilllfUiod 
A )ilentlug liuultmle. 


.4 rmst roity : Art of Preserving Health, UL 

• 2. Slow, taitiy. 

"No niollou so nwlfl or la nan Id, 1ml a jrrriOr velo- 
city or domic** rimy still lie conceived.' — ihmtley. 


3. Dull, heartless ; not easily moved or ex- 
cited ; spiritless. 

"An Ai>|ir*J which might hAve moved tho moil 
langtld aii< 1 etfeinluiite nature to berolc ex.»rUoo. 
Macaulay : But. Png., ch. xvllt 

lAn'-guid ly (u a* w), adv. [Eng. latujuul ; 
dy.] In a languid manner ; feebly, weakly; 
without energy, spirit, or animation. 

" Roth the defence hi id the Attack hful been languidly 
conducted -"— Macaulay : Hist. Hag., ell. xvdL 

ldn‘-guid ness (a as w), s. [Eng. frmpnid ; 

The quality or stale of being languid ; 
feebleness; weakness, want or abseoeo of 
energy, spirit, or animation ; languor. 

* lin'-gui-fv (U ns w), V.i . (Eng. Jauffutd ; 
auir. -/y.] To languish. 

"The plot beffin to languify."—,Vorlh : Hr a men, 
p. lar. 

lin'-guish (u as w), v.i. k t. [Fr. languxss-, 
stem of langnissant , pr. par. of lunyuir=z to 
languish, to pine, Imm Lat. langnco — to be 
weak. From the same root ai Eng. lax (q.v.).J 
A. Intransitive: 

1. Tn become weak, feeble, or sluggish ; 
to lose strength, energy, or animation ; to 
pine ; to become languid. 

" It la an overture of health Acceptable t> alck And 
languishing persona.*— Barrow: cermons. vol. hi.. 

Her. 4% 

2. To droop under heat, absence of mois- 
ture, Arc. ; to wither, to fade : as, Flowers lan- 
guish for want of water. 

3. To move slowly or sluggishly. 

"Th« movers ot a languishing deAth." 

Shaketp. : Cyrnbeline, L rL 

4. To become dull ; to be neglected ; not to 
lie carried on with energy or spirit : as, A war 
languishes for w'ant of money. 

5. To become feeble or indistinct. 

"Till high upon hla mMy side 

Languuhd the luoiinifiil notes. And died.* 

Scott : Lord uf the /•/*«, lr. «. 

6. To lose strength or power ; to becoma 
neglected. 

** While moral* languish, a despised concern. ** 
Cowfter: Tiroidniam, SI4 

7. To remain neglected ; to pine away for 
want of care or attention. 

" Pl*©3me auJ *orrow In gnrrcta languished neglected." 

LbngfeUovp : Krangdine, li. 6. 

* 8. To long wilhout gratiflcatioa ; to pine. 
(Followed by for.) 

" Languish for Assured honditge 

Shakes p. : Cyrnbeline, L «. 

* 9. To grieve ; to pine. 

"At the very time In which she languishes for the 
Toss of her dece ased lover, there Arc i>ersou* .... 
Just peruhbu."— Addison: Sjjectator, No. 1CU. 

10. To look with tenderness, affection, and 
softness. 

* B. Trans.: To causa to pine away or droop, 
lan’-gulsh (u ns w), s. [Languish, v .] 

1, The act or state of languishing or droop- 
ing. 

2. A soft, tender look or appearance. 

" (’ymotlio ) mid Cymodnci' were nigh, 

Aud the blue languish of soft eye." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xvlIL 60. 

l^n finish- cr (u as w), s. [Eng. languish; 
-<r.) Uue wlm languishes, droops, or pines. 
“Just ni the liutmt this i*oor langulsher 
Uenvcd hl» lAstslgh.” Mason: CnractacuA 

I^in -gnlsh iug (u ns w), pr. jKir., 
Lanouisii, v . ] 

A. k B. ^[j pr. jxir. £ purficip. udj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or stato of drooping 
or pining away ; languor. 

l&h'-euish-ihg-ly (u as w), adv. [Eng. lan- 
guishing; - ly .] 

1. In a languishing, languid, dull, nr spirit- 
less manner; languidly; wlthoot spirit or 
animation. 

" I)cprc**ed Alid tanpiiithln-jly drowuM In tcAnc' 
Fawkes: Hi >n ; Un the Heath of Adoni*. 

2, With a soft, tender expression, or look. 

"As targe, a* langulshln /h/ dnrK.” 

Jlj/ron The ( llaonr . 

* Idh’-crillsli m<Snt (u ns w), $. [Fr. Ian- 
g a issemc /if.) 

1. Tho qualify or stele of being languid ; a 
state of pining; languor. 

“Kxch *ouiid, ton, hero to lanoulshment tiiclln'd." 

Thomson •• Cutlle of indolence, I. 33. 

2. Softness or tenderness of look or mien. 
"While fluking eye* with lanouithnirtti ]<mfcM 

FoIIIm hi* loiitfuw roftiMHi f i; (•Miif«-*«. M 

hing ■ Art of Loee, pt. lr. 


* l&n' guish n6as (u s« w), t. [Eng. lane 

auufh; -/irAif.J The quality or state of being 
languid ; latiguiduess, languor. 

'■ Languish ness thould ta Avoided."— Vises : inslruc. 

tion, cIl v. 

ldn’ guor (u as w, or silent), a. [Lau, froar 
latigueo = to be weak ; Fr. lungueur.] 

L Ordinary Ixtngnage : 

1. An indisposition to labour nr exertion ; 
feebleness, dulucss, heaviness, languid ness ; 
that slate of tha l*xly which Is caused by 
exhaustion of strength, tis after great exer- 
tion ; want of energy, spirit, or animation. 

"The languor Atmoat liurjvxrabta from upuleuoo *nd 

•ccurlty.' — Macaulay : Hu:. Png , ch. \ ill. 

2. Dulness ; want of sharpness or acumen. 

3. A feeling of listlessness or kmgoidnesa ; 
aoltiicss, laxity. 

*‘Tn talc* «d fnvzi Ance. Uly-nlhcrd vaIca, 
DiUuslut; languor iu lli« inutlug |c'i>a*." 

Pope : Intncsnd, iv. SU4. 

IL Vcg. Pathol. : A -state of feebleness and 
premature decay into whieli plants full, from 
insullicient nourishment or other cause. 

t l&n'-gudr-oiis (n as w, or silent), a. [Fr. 
languoreux.] Tedious, dull, slow, melancholy. 

“ Desr huly. ho*r nhsll I declare thy ou»e. 

Whom lute I left ui languorous coiwlr.ilnl T" 
Spenser . P </. , 1 1 . I. ft, 

* lan gure, v.i. [Fr. languir.) To languish. 

" Now wot l *|*>ke of woful pAmtaii 

Thst lungureth lor Jove, a * ye nliul herr." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 9,741 

I&n-gur'-T-a, s. [Lat., from Celt, langa = sa 
animal from whose urine tlic stone called 
htiigurimn (lyneurinm) was said to be proeuied. 
(Winy, xxxvii. 2, 11, § 34. )J 

Entom. : The typical genns of the sub- 
family i^mguriime (q.v.). They have the 
body lineiir, and the knob of the anteuute 
with live articulations. 

lAn-giir I-i’-nae, s. pi. (Mod. I^at. lo»qfnri(a); 
Lat. Jem. pi. udj. sutf. -in<e.) 

Entoni. : A sub-family of Erotylidas. They 
era very narrow and elongated, with dilated 
tarsi. iNoue arc Euroj»can. 

la-m'-a-das, s. pL [Laniid.f.) 
lln-I-d'-noQ, s. pi. [Laniin.k.) 

lan- lard (I as y), s. [ Lanya ao.) 
la’-nl-a-ric^, s. pi. [Laniary (2).] 

la-nl-dr'-I form, a. (Eng. laniary; form.] 
Resembling one of the laniaries in slinpe. 

la'-m-nr-^, t. & a. [Lat. ianiaritmsi 
butcher’s shambles; iuiiiartus, laniua =; a 
butcher.) 

A. As substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. ; A slaughter - houss for 
a cattle ; shambles. 

2. Zool. (El.) ; The canine teeth In the mam- 
malian order Carnivora. They are the teeth 
so conspicuous in the mouth of the cat and 
the dog. The laniaries ftillil two spccillc 
duties: they arc used for holding a victim 
and for tearing lies!*. 

75. As c ulj. : lacerating, tearing, rending : 
as, the laniary teeth. 

* la nl ato, v.i. [l^L in n iatus, j»a. par. of 
lanio ^ to tear to pieces.) To tear in pieces, 
to rend, to lacerate. 

* la nl-a'-tlon. > [Lat. /an fa flo, from fanl- 
atus, pa. par. of/diiio.) Tho act of teutingor 
rending in pieces. 

Mftn'-Icr (1 as y), s. [Fr. fa/ii/rr.) [Lan- 

YA III).) 

1. A thong; o strop of leather; the lush of 
a whip. 

2. A strap used fr* fusion together the dif- 
ferent part* of armour ; sin cif., one of Urn 
straps used to Iflstch tho shield to the mm. 

* la nfr* cr oils, n. [LiU lunifrr : rmia sa 
wool, and Jem t • * Im'ui, to pixHtim-; Eng. 
ailj. hu I f. -oiJi ) ITodm lng nr beniing wind. 

* la nir ic nl, n. [Lat. hnfjlcns, from kinu 

wind ; ficio — to make.) Wuiklug in vxiad 

* lhin f fl jo, 4. (t). Fr., front l^tt. lan(fieiui\ 
from Imm wool, nnd facia — to make; lUl., 
bp., k Tort, hiaf/irm.] A woolh-n fahtie. 

" Tlir inotb t*rwto1 b u|>oii ctntb aIhI cilticr f.o»Uf<v«, 
r«]M*rb(lly If Ibcy l«» Ultl upitaukl*li mul wcL' — Lacon.’ 
Mat. Hut.. | 


J<^I; cat, golL ohoms, ghln, bengh; j?o, torn; thin, this, «ln, as; oxpoct, Konophoa, exist, ph - C 
"dan, -tlan = ehan. -tlon. -slon «= shun; ^lon, $lon » zhfin. -tlous. -clous, -hIous - shus. -bio, -dlo, kc. ** bgl, dgl. 
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lanigerous— lantern 


* la-nig'-er-OUS, a. [Lat. laniger, from lana 
= wool ; gero— to bear, to carry ; Eng. adj. 
auff. -ous. ] Bearing wool. 

la-ni 1 dae, t la-m'-a-doe, s. pi. [Lat. 
*lani(us ); fem. pl.*a<lj. siitF. -idee, -ad<e.] 

Ornitk. : A family of thrush-like perching 
birds. The bill, which is long, has a deep 
notch or prominent tooth near the tip of the 
upper mandible, which is hooked. Its hase is 
furnished with bristles; the winga are of 
moderate size, the tail long and rounded, the 
clawa long, curved, and acute. They some- 
what approach the raptorial birds, but have 
not, bke them, retractile claws. Swainson 
divided the Laniidie into five sub-families : 
Lanianse (Tree-shrikes), Thamnophilime (Bush- 
alirikes), Dicruriiiie (Drongo-shrikes), Cehle- 
pyrinre (Caterpillar-catchera), and Tyraunime 
(Tyrant-slirikes). Others divide them into 
the first two of these sub-families. 

Ian i-i’-naa, lan- i-a-nts, s. pi. (Lat. 
lani(u$) ; fem. pi. adj. suff. -inte, -an®.] 

Ornith. : The typical sub-family of Laniidse 
(q.v.). Lateral toes equal and free; claws, 
slender, acute ; bill generally short, with the 
tooth very prominent. (Swainson.) 

la ni U3, s. (Lat. = a butcher, from Za?uo = 
to tear to pieces, to lacerate.] 

Oimit.h. : The typical genus of the family 
Laniidie(q.v.). The bill is very short, strongly 
hooked, the tooth very prominent, wings some- 
what pointed, tad rounded or slightly gra- 
duated ; lateral toes, free and equal. It con- 
tains the Butcher-birds (q.v.). [Shrike.] 

l&rik, * lanck, * lone, * lonk, a. & s. (A.S. 

klanc = slender.] 

A. As adjective : 

*1. Loose, lax; not filled up; slender; not 
distended. 

••To huve rather a lank purae than an empty brain." 
— Barrow ■ Sermons, voL £. aer. 16. 

2. Not fat or plmnp; slender, thin, lean. 

“Sly thigha are tliin. my body l me* and Ieana" 

Gascoigne: Pan Bartholomew cf Bath. 

*3. Languid, drooping. (Milton.) 

4. Long and straight. 

"The extreme rnritau was at once known from 
othrr men by his {jait. his garb, his lank hair, the sour 
solemnity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, 
the nasal twang with which he spoke."— Maea ulay : 
Bist. Eng., cb. i. 

* B. As subst. : Want, thinness. 

”A bank and a lank of charitie.”— Fuller • Hitt. 
Cambridge Univ. iiL 16. 

* lank-lean, a. Shrunk, fallen away, lean. 

" Lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. " 

Shakesp. ; Henry FI, lv. (Chorus.) 

♦lank, v.i. [Lank, a.] To be or become 
lank ; to shrink or fall away. 

**Tby cheek so much as tanked not-* 

Shakes p. : Antony d Cleopatra, L 4. 

l&nk'-ly, adv . [Eng. lank; -ly.] In a lank 
manner ; thinly, loosely. 

lank’- ness, 5. [Eng. lank; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lank ; leanness, thin- 
ness, flabbiness. 

♦lank'-y, a. [Eng. lank ; -y.] Lank. 

l&n'-ner, s. [Fr. (Prov.) lanicr; ltal. laniere , 
from Lat. laniarius = a butcher. Used spe- 
cially of the female.] 

Ornith Falco (Gennaia) lanarius. The 
wings are two-thirds as long as the tail, the 
feet bluish ; length one foot and a half. It 
was formerly imported into Europe from the 
East to be used for the pursuit of kites. 

*• Downward fluttered sail and banner. 

As alights the screaming tanner.' 

Longfellow: Musician's Tale, xlv. 

l&n -ner-et, s. [Dimin. of lanner; Fr. laneret.] 
Ornith. : The male of the Lanner, which is 
smaller than the female. 

lan'-o-seh, lan'-sen, s. [Lansium.] 

l&n'-sey, lang'-sat, s. [See def.] 

Bot. : The name given in the Indian Archi- 
pelago to some fruits of the genus Lansium. 

l£n si'Um, 3. [From Malay (?) lansry.] 

Bot. : A genus of Meliacese, tribe Trichilieae 
(q.v.). There are five sepals, five petals, and 
teo stamens combined into a tube. The berry 
is five-celled. Lansium domesticum is the 
lansa, langsat, lanseh, ayer-ayer, andbegetian. 


Its fruit is yellow externally, though whitish 
withio. 

lans'-que-net (qu as k) t s. [Fr., from Ger. 
(A Dot.) landsknecht = a foot-soldier, from 
Ger. lands (for landes, genit. of land = laud, 
country), and knecht = knight.] 

1. Mil. : A German common soldier, origi- 
nally one belonging to the infantry, raised hy 
the Emperor Maximilian towards the end of 
the fifteenth century ; afterwards, a soldier of 
fortune ; a soldier who gave his services to 
any one who paid highest. The name became 
corrupted into lance-knight (q.v.). 

2. Sports : A game at cards. 

* l&nt (1), s. [See def. ] A game at cards, also 
called loo (q.v.). A contraction of lanterloo. 

* lant (2), s. [Land (2 ), s.) Urine. 

* lant, v.L [Lant (2), s.] To wet with urine. 

lan-tal'-lc, a. [Some of the letters of allan- 
toin reversed (?); -tc.] (See the compound.) 

lantalic-acld, s. [La ntan uric- acid.] 

lan-ta’-na, s. [An old name of Viburnum, 
the foliage of which it somewhat resembles.] 
Bot. : A genus of Verbenacete, tribe Ver- 
beneae. It consists of shrubs, or herhs, with 
pedunculate axillary heada of flowers. More 
than fifty species are known. Lantaiia int’o- 
lucrata is very abundant everywhere in the 
Bermuda Islands. Lantana pseudn-thea is 
used in Brazil as a substitute for tea. The 
aromatic leaves and flowers are employed in 
roughs and in medicating baths for rheuma- 
tism, and diseases of the skin. 

lan-ta'-m um, lan'-tane, 3 . [Lanthanum.] 

lan-ta-nixr’-ate, a. [Eng. lantanur(ic) ; -ale.] 
Chcm. : A salt of lan tan uri e-acid (q.v.). 

Ian -ta-niir'-ic, a. [Eog. (nQta»f{otn); 
a(mmo)n(ia), and wric.] (See the compound.) 

lantanuric-acid, s. 

Chrm. : C 3 H 4 X 0 O 3 . Lantalic-acid, a diabasic 
acid formed in the oxidation of uric acid by a 
a mixture of ferricyanide of potassium and 
potash. It i 3 a gummy mass, very soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol. It unitea 
with bases, fonning normal and acid salts. 
Potassic lantannrate, C 3 H 3 KN 0 O 3 , is a crys- 
talline powder, soluble iu water.’ Its solution 
gives, with ammoniacal nitrate of silver, a 
white precipitate containing 53 per cent, of 
silver. 

lant'-$ha, s. [A native word.) 

Kant. : A three-masted boat used by the 
Malayese for carrying spices, nuts, &c. 

* lan'-ter-loo, * lahg'-ter-lod, * lan-tre- 

lew, * lant, s. [Dut.] A game at cards, now 
called loo (q.v.). 

lan'-tern, * lan tern©, t lan'-thorn (ft 

silent), s. [Fr. lanterns , from Lat. lanterna , 
latema for lampterna, from Gr. Aafinryp (lam- 
pier) = a light, a torch, Adpnu> (lampo) — to 
shine ; Sp. linterna ; ltal. Port, lanterna. 
The spelling lanthorn is due to a popular ety- 
mology which connected the word with horn, 
from the fact that the sides of lanterns were 
formerly made of that material. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally: 

(1) A case with transparent aides or panes 
for holding aud protecting a lumiuous body. 
They are known on board ship by their posi- 
tion or duty : as, poop -lantern, powder-room 
lantern, &c. 

** And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through tbe suow." 

Wordsworth : Lucy Gray. 

( 2 ) The light-chamber on the top of a lamp- 
post. 

(3) The upper member of a lighthouse con- 
taining the light. 

(4) The same as Lantern- wheel (q.v.), 

2. Fig. : Anything which gives light or 
serves to lead or guide. 

1L Technically: 

1. Architecture: 

(1) A small structure on the top of a dome 
or in similar situations, for the admission 
of light, and the promotion of ventilation. It 
is generally made ornamental, and was much 
used in Gothic and Tudor architecture. 


( 2 ) A tower, the whole or the greater por- 
tion of the interior of which Is open to view 
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from the ground, and is lighted from an upper 
tier of windows. 

(3) The light open erection on the top of a 
tower. 

“The lanteme that crowns tho dome.*— Euttaem : 
Italy, IL 82. 

2. Calico-printing ; An apparatus by which 
steam is applied to cloths in order to fix the 
colours with which they have been printed. 
The lantern has a frame with tender-hooks, 
from which the cloth is suspended in a zigzag 
manner ; and a penthouse, with a pyramidal 
roof encloses the frame and cloth, shutting in 
the steam around them. 

3. Founding ; A hollow, perforated core of 
large diameter relatively to its length. 

Ti Magic Lantern : [MaoioLantern]. 

lantern-bellows, 3 . id. A kiod of bel- 
lows so called from its resemblance to a Chinese 
paper lantern. 

lantern fly, s. 

1. Sing. ; Tbe genus Fulgoru. 

2. PI. : The family Fulgoridae, or the tribe 
Fulgorina (q.v.). 

lantern jaek, s. The ignis fat u us, 

lan tern- jawed, a. Having lantern jaws ; 
having a long thin face. 

lantern-jaws, lan thorn- jaws, s. A 

long thiii face. 

lantern-light, s. A lantern on the top 
of a dome to give light to the area below 

lantern-pinion, s. [ Lantern -wheel.] 

lantern-pump, s. A pump having a 
pair of discs at the end of a flexible cylinder, 
like a Chinese lantern. [Bao-pump.] 

lantern-shell, 3. 

Z 00 U : The genus Anatina, the type of the 
family Anatinidae. It belongs to the section 
of Conch ifera having a syphon and the pallia! 
line sinuated. The shell is oblong, ventricose, 
subequivalve, thin, and translucent ; the 
posterior side attenuated and gaping. Fifty 
species are known. They are from India, 
the Philippines, New Zealand, and Western 
America. (S. P. Woodward.) 

♦lantern-stairs, * lanthorn stairs, 

8. pL (See extract.) 

“ In the midst of the said body of building was a 
pMr of winding, such ns we now call lanthorn si airs 
Crguhart: Habelais, hk. L, ch. Ii.il. 

lantern stnffing-box, s. A long stuff- 
ing-box with tightening bolts, used in some 
marine-engines 

lantern-tower, &. 

Arch. : The same as Lantern, II. 2. 

“ The Lady Chapel at Ely and tbe lantern-tower in 
the same cathedral are noble works of the same time-* 
— N'al/>crfe.* Anecdotes of Painting, L 195. (Note.) 

lantern-wheel, s. This is allied to the 
cog-wheel, the bars or spindlea which connect 
the parallel heads being so spaced and pro- 
portioned as to engage with the cogs of the 
spur-wheel. It ia a cheap form of wheel, and 
ia seldom used where facilities are at hand for 
making better. It bears the relation of a 
pinion to the apur-wlieel. It is sometimes 
called a wallower or trundle wheel, from the 
trundlea or rundles of which it is made. 

Ian' -tern, lan thorn (ft silent), v.t. [Lan- 
tern, 3.] 

* 1. To furnish or provida with a lantern. 

“I ehonld wsJk 

Self - la nt homed, BAtumt* with Bunbenmi.'' 

Southey : Sonde-scripts, IU- 


&te # fat, fare, amidst, what, f&ll, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, ei're, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mhte, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. To put to death by hanging from o lamp- 
post. (American.) 

l&n than-ite, s. (Named from the metal 
hinffc/iniim by Haidiuger; sutf. -fte (q.v.); 
Ger. lanthanit.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin plates or 
tables, sometimes with bevelled edges. Crys- 
tallization, orthorhombic ; cleavage, mica- 
ceous. Hardness, 2*5 to 3 ; sp. gr. about 2*0. 
Lustre, pearly ; colour, grayish-white, pinkish, 
yellowish. Compos. : a hydrated carbonate of 
lanthanum, represented by the formula LaO 
CCL + 3110. Effervesces with acids. 

Ian than 09 '- er-Ite, $. [Gr. Aavfldvw (ton- 
/Anno) = to lie hid, and Eng. cerife.J 

Min. : A variety of eerite (q.v.), containing 
nearly 10 per cent, of water, and much lan- 
thanum and didymium, with but littlo cerium. 

l&n tha niim, * lan ta nl-um, * lan'- 
tane, $. [Gr. Aavfldcw (lunthano) =to lie hid.] 

Chem . ; A metallic diad element, symbol l^n", 
atomic weight, 90*18 ; discovered bv Mnsander, 
It occurs along with didymiuin find cerium 
(q.v.) in the mineral eerite, from which it may 
be separated as an oxide, by the method de- 
scribed under didymiuin. To obtain the purs 
metal, the anhydrous chloride is decomposed 
with sodimn, and the chloride of sodium dis- 
solved out with absolute alcohol. It is a dark, 
lead-gray powder, soft to ths touch, and adher- 
ing when pressed. Lanthanum appears to 
form only one set of compounds, and its salts 
are mostly colourless, their solutions yielding, 
with alkalis, a precipitate of lanthanum hy- 
drate, LaOiHoO, which, when ignited, leaves 
the white anhydrous monoxide. Lanthanum 
eliloride, LaCli forma a radio- cry stallins mass 
soluble in alcohol. Lauthamua oxy-chloride, 
ba«L‘b»0 3 , is a white pow-der insoluble lit 
water, but soluble in hydrochloric and nitric 
acids. Lanthanum sulphide, 1-aoS, crystallizes 
jo microscopic crystals of a bright yellow 
colour. Lanthanum sulphate forms small 
prismatic crystals containing LaSOiSlIoO. 

liin tho pine, a. (Gr. A avBdvoi ( lunthano ) = 
to lie hid ; omov (opion) = poppy-juicc, and 
sulk - ine .] 

Chem.: CoyH^NO^. An alkaloid homologous 
with papaverine, discovered by Hesse in 1870, 
in the aqueous extract of opium. It is a white, 
tasteless powder, consisting of microscopic 
priains, or fan-shaped groups of prisms, 
sparingly soluble in water and alcohol, slightly 
soluble in ether and benzol, but very soluble in 
chloroform, from which it separates on evapo- 
ration in small white prisms. Heated to 190* 
It turns brown and gradually decomposes. 
Strong nitric acid dissolves it, giving rise to 
an orange-red colour. Sulphuric acid gives 
with It a faint violet colour. 

• l&n'-thorn (h ailcot), s. (Lantern, «.) 

I&n'-tum, a. (See def.] 

Music: A name of uncertain derivation given 
to a modem instrument, in form not unliks 
the hurdy-gurdy, but larger, and having me- 
tallic reeds or tongues ainiilar to those of the 
concertina. The air is supplied by a rotatory 
bellows, the handle of which Is at the bottom 
of the instruments, and the scries of small 
square buttons or keys which are in front are 
played upon by the lingers. 

l&n u gin lo, n. [Let. Jani/po, genlt. lann- 
pin(u) = wool; Eng. sufl'. -ic. j Connected 
with or derived from wool. 

lanuglnic acid, s. 

Chem . : C3 S IJfloNif)0 20 . A substance pos- 
sessing tho characters of an ncid, obtained 
by boiling purilled wool in a strung solution 
of baryta water. It ia n yellowish, translu- 
cent. uncrystallizfiblo powder. Its barium salt 
Is Csgllj^NioO^Ua). 

• la nu’-gln oils, * la-niig'-ln-oso, n. 

| lint. JaniftfriiGJiu, from' lanugo = down, from 
lunn wnul. ] Downy ; covered with soft 
downy hair. 

la-nu-go, 1 . [Lat] 

Anat.: The Orwt hnlrs produced in a feetus. 
They appear about tho llith month of uterine 
life, and are often shod beforo birth. 

lftn -yard. l&n lard, • litn’-lor (1 as y), 
* lan nler, * lannlard, ■ lan y or, *. 

[Fr. laniere, a word of doubtful origin, but 
probably Latin. 1 


1. Naut. : A cord, line, gaaket, or sennit for 
seizing or lashing objects 00 board ship: ns, 
tin- rope which pusses through the dead-eyes, 
hearts, or thimbles, used In setting up shrouds 
or stays ; the lanyards of the cat-hook, the 
fish-tacJdo ; those of the buoy, the lushing ; 
those of ths stoppers, &c. 

2. Ordnance: A strong, double - twlaled 
twine about two inches in diameter, twelve 
feet long, and having a hook at one end and 
a toggle at the other. It is used to pull the 
trigger of the gun-lock of a piece of ordnance, 
or to jerk the friction-tube, according to the 
plan of firing cannon. 

La 6 di-5e'~an, a. [From Laodicea, a city of 
riirygia, situated on the Lycns; Eng. sntr. -an.] 

1. Lit. : Of or pertainiug to Laodicea. or Its 
inhabitants. 

2. Fig.: Lukewarm Iq religion. (Kev. Hi. 
14-16.) 

La-o~di- 9 e'-an-ism, s. [Eng. Laodicean; 
-ism.] Lukewarmness in religion, 

la om-ed-e'-a, s. [Gr. haoptBay (laomedon) 
= ruler of the people ; in Homer as a proper 
name.] 

Zool. : A genus of Polypes, order Anthozoa. 
family Campanularida?. It is closely akin to 
Campanularia. Four are British : Ijuomedta 
dichotomy, L. gcniculuta , L. gelatinosa, and L. 
obliqua. They are found on marine algte or 
stones, &c., within tide mark. 

l&p (1), * lappe, s. (A.S. lappa = a looselj-- 
hanging portion ; cogn. with U. Fris. lappa =■ 
a piece of a dress ; Dut. lap = a remnant, a 
shred, a patch ; Dan. lap = fl patch ; Sw, 
lapp = a piece, a patch ; Ger. lappe n =■ a 
patch, a shred. From the root seen in IceL 
lapa = to hang down ; Lat. labors to glide ; 
Eng. lapse.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A loose hanging part of a garment, which 
may be doubled at pleasure ; the loose part of 
a coot. 

•’Then David arose and cut of a lap of 8 aol*s Cote 
jirluell "—Illbl* (1M1J ; 1 A ln<w xxiv. 

(2) That part of a dress or clothes which 
lies over the knees, when a person sits down ; 
hence, the knees ond upper ]>arts of tho legs 
when sitting down. 

" H 1 b wallet lay beforne him In lila lappe." 

Chaucer : V. T. < 368 , 

(3) That part of one body which overlies 
and covers a part of another. 

2. Fig. : The centre ; all ths surround logs : 
as, To bs brought up in the lap of luxury. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fibre : A layer or continuous band of 
cotton fibre mads into batting, and wound or 
lapped upon au axis or roller ready for card- 
ing ; tha sheet of cotton as it enters tha card- 
in g-mach ine, 

2. Masonry: Tha overlay of a stone In a 
wall on its bedatoue. 

3. Crind. <£ Polish. : A wheel, disc, or piece 
of aoft metal used to hold polishing powder, 
as in cutting and polishing gems. It is 
usually a rotating-wheel on a vertical or hori- 
zontal uxis, with n working face or periphery 
respectively. Laps are muds of various metals 
and alloys. 

4. Hoof . : Tho distance by which the tail 
of a shingle or slnto overlaps the bead or tbe 
second course below. The overlap on tho 
course immediately below is the cover. The 
exposed portion ia tho margin ; the width of 
tho margin is the gauge. The gauge with 
shingles is about one-third of the length, so 
that two-thirds is cover. 'Flic gauge of elutes 
ia something under one-half tho length. The 
excess over twice the gauge Is the lap or bond. 

6. Sfttim-cnjrfne : 

(11 Lnp of the aide-valve on the atcam aido 
la the space which it advances beyond tho 
opening of the steum-port after it has closed 
it, and is given for tho purpose of causing the 
engine to work expansively, by cutting olf 
the admission of steam before the cud of the 
stroke ; inside lap. 

(2) Lnp on the exhausting side of the piston 
causes tlie pnssage to the condenser to lw) 
dosed l«*forc the end of the stroke, the piston 
being then said to bn cushioned by the elas- 
ticity of the confined vapour upon which It 
descends ; outs me hip. 

6. shipbuild. : A plate covering the line of 


junction of two Iron platea which make 8 
Hush-joint, and to which they are liotli cou 
liocted by solder or lines of rivets. The usual 
lap of iion plates in ships is from five to six 
diameters at double-riveted joints, and about 
three diameters at single-riveted joints. 

7. Rating, cfc. : The length of a round course 
which lias to be traversed several tunes by 
the competitors. 

" Llttlewood and Rowell vlJrd ai-vcii mile* i\i>d 
<*»/'» t > their score lu the lir*t hour."— Daily 
ToUgraph. Nov. 27, 1864. 

lap board, s. 

Tailor. : A board resting on tha lap and 
hollowed out on the side luxt the user. Em- 
ployed by tailors and seamstresses to cut out 
Work upon. 

* lap-child, s. A baby dandled in the lap. 

lap- dovetail, s. 

Joinery; A form of secret or concealed dove- 
tailing, which shows the thickness of the lap 
only on the return edge, where it has the ap 
pearunee of u thin board. 

lap-frame, s. 

Flux-wuinuf. : A machine in which several 
slivers of carded tow from tho breaker, or 
first carding-maehine, are united in a lap and 
wound on a l>obbiu, from which they may be 
fed to tha finisher-card. 

lap-joint, $. One layer overlapping the 
edge of another, as the cliuchcr-buiUl of boats. 

lap-jointed, a. Having lap joints. 

lap-ring, a. An open ring in which the 
ends lap past each other without touching, 
so that it may form a connecting link for 
attaching the aingle-treo to the dip of the 
double-tree, or connecting the ends of a 
broken chain, &c. 

lap-roller, i. 

Fibre: A roller In a lapping-machine, upon 
which the fleece or wadding is wound. 

lap-shaver, s. A machine for shaving 
leather to a thickness by means of a knifo set 
to a graduated distance from a roller on sn 
edgs over which the hide or piece of leathei 
is passed. The term is derived from the old 
practice of shaving away inequalities by means 
of a knifo wliilo the leather lay upon a board 
to the lap. 

lap Stone, s. A stone laid in the lap, 
and used as on anvil by a shoemaker in ham- 
mering his leather. 

lap-streak, s. A structure, usually in 
boats, in which cadi atreak or plank laps over 
the one below it. 

lap-weld, <i. 

Forging : A weld in which the wdding edges 
are tlunued dowu, lapped, and welded, 

l&p (2), 5. [Lap (2), v.) 

1. LU. : A lick, ua with the tonguo. 

2. Fig. : A sound, os of water rippling on a 
beach. 

lap and pannol, a. Liquor and food. 

(Scotch.) 

*• AuJ the gentry had kind heart*. *nd would have 
given tuiltli U»»uy i>ulr gl|wjr .“— Scott 

Uug Mannenmj, eh. xivlU. 

•l&p(l), t\l. ILai'(I), .4.) To rest In the lap of. 

•* lie oft had worn a eofU r drvae. 

Ami laid iwlde tliat nmUUitg rrr*t. 

To /.ip hie head ©U led> » hnreet-’* 

Prtted Ooq. a 

l&p (2), * lappo (1), * wlap pon, v.t. A 1 

[A corrupt, ol irrup (q.v.).] 

A. Tram ft ire : 

* 1. To wrap up, to Involve, to fold. 

•■Joaoph la/'pu* It lu a clem •eivdrL’*— ; 

j/.» uni* xxvii. 

* 2. To twist, to roll round. 

•'1 heir llmpeu tranche* wrre *o Iayp'J together/ 
Itmyion V- 1 M ♦»» the V.wn. 

3. To lay one thing partly over another, 
i. To fold, to bend. 

* 6. To surround, to Involve. 

** Ever aireUut eat (ltd; csrra. 

Lay ine In »<<ft l.ytllan elra. 

Miltnn: L' Allegro 

C. To cut or jndish with a lnp. [Lai* (1), s. 
II. 3. 

R. fnfrmu . : To bo turned over ; to li*’ 
partly over one nnotlier, 

** The upyier whim* ere «i|.nmne ; at I heir hlmler rn.t* 
wheie Ihrjr tap o»»v, ltni>q<*rclil, like th« wlag of • 
fly."— O rote. 


bo^L ; pi^ilt, JtJtVl ; cat, 90II, cborus, 9htn. bon^b; go. gom; thtn, tbt» ; aln, o« ; expeot, Xenophon, ©ylat. -Inr. 
•dan, -tton = shan. -tton, -sion = shun; -flon, >flon « tliun. -cions, tlous, -slous = shin, -bio, -<Uc, An - b^l, t.o*- 
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lap— lapper 


lap (3), * lappe (2), v.i. & t. [A.S. lapian; 
cogii. with lcel. lepja = to lap like a dog; Dan. 
labe ; M. U. Ger. laffen ; O. 11 . Ger. luff an ; 
Wei. llrpio; Lat, la mho ; Gr. Adirrw (fap/b)> J 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To lick or take np liquids with the 
tongue. 

2. Fig. : To make a sound similar to that of 
licking up water with the tongue. 

"The wild waters tapping ou the era?." 

Tetmyton : A forte dArlhure, p. 

B, Trans. : To lick or take up with the 
tongue ; t© lick up. (Absolutely, or followed 
by vp.) 

“The jnryuien, raging with thirst, soon lapped up 
the whole .*'— Alacauluy : lint. Eng., ch. viiL 

lap-a-ger'-i-a, s. [Named after Josephine 
Lapngcne, wile of Bonaparte.] 

Bot. : A genus of Philesiaeeae. Lapageria 
rosea is a very beautiful twiner, with sweet 
edible berries, and a root having the qualities 
of sarsaparilla. ( LintUey ). 

lap -ar-o-^ele, s. [Gr. Aajrapa([ajxira)==tbe 
flank, the loins, and (kite) = a tumour.] 
Surg. : Rupture in the lumbar region, 
through the side. 

lap^g. - ro - neph - rec'- to my, «. The 

surgical operation of removing a kidney 
through an incision io the abdomioal walls, 

lAp a-ro-stfc'-ti-ca, s. pi. [Gr. Kanipa 
(lapara) — the flank, and otpctos (stikios) 
= punctured.] 

Entom. : A legion of Scarabeidse. The 
abdominal spiracles are all situated in the 
connecting membrane between the dorsal and 
ventral area of the abdominal rings. The 
ligula or tongue is distinct from the mentum 
(chin). It contains four sub-families : Co- 
prinae, Aphodiinse, Geotrupinae, and Troginai. 

lap a-rot'-o mist, $. One who performs 
the operation of laparotomy. 

ap-a rot'-o my. s. The surgical operation 
of eiiteriug the abdomen by incision of the 
loin. 

lap'-a-thin, s. [Chrysophanic-acid.] 

lap'-dog, s. [Eng. lap, and dog.] A little 
dog carried by ladies in their laps ; a pet dog. 

la-pel', lap-pel', S. [Eng. lap (1), a. ; dimin. 
*sutf. -el.) That part of a dress which ia made 
to lap or fold over. 

fa-pelled', a. [Eng. lapel; -ed.) Provided 
’or lurnished with lapels. 

Up-ful, s. [Eng. lap, and ful(l)."] As much 
as can be contained in the lap. 

* l&p -i £ide, s. [Lat. lapicida , from lapis — 
a stone, and coedo = to cut. ] A atoue-cutter. 

* ULp'-i-diiire, s. [Fr.] A lapidary (q.v.). 

* lap-i-dar-i-an, a. [Lat. lapidarius, from 
lapis (genit. lapidis) = a stone.] Of or pertain- 
ing to stone ; engraved or cut on stone. 

* l&p-i-diir'-i-ous, a. [Lat. Zaptdarms.) 
Consisting of stones ; stony. 

l&p’-i -dar-y, $. & a. (Lat. lapidarius — a 
stonemason, a jeweller; lapis (genit. lapulis ) 
= a stone ; Fr. lapidaire ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
lapidario.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. One whose business it la to cut, polish, 
and engrave gems and precious stones. 

2. A dealer in gems or precious stoDes. 

3. A connoisseur in gems or precious stones ; 
one who ia skilled in the nature, value, &e., 
of lapidary work. 

B. Asadj. : Of or pertaining to a stone or 
stones; specifically, pertaining to the art of 
cutting, engraving, or polishing gems or pre- 
cious stones. 

lapidary-bee, 5. 

Entom. : Bombus lapidarius, the humble bee, 
with a black body and the apex of the nb- 
domen red. It is called lapidary because it 
makes its nest in stony places. It ia an iras- 
cible animal, beyond all its congeners. 

lapidary- mill, s. The grinding and 
polishing apparatus of the lapidary. 


lapidary- style, s. The style appropriate 
for monumental and other inscriptions. 

lapidary- wheel, a. The wheel on which 
a lapidary polishes gems or precious stones. 
The wheels of the lapidary are of two kinds : 
the sheer, which is a thin iron wheel touched 
with diamond dust, and used like a circular 
saw, and the lap. [Lap (1), s. t 11. 3.] 

* lap '-l-date, v.t. [Lat. lapulotus, pa. par. of 
lapido — to stone; lapts (genit. lapidi$) = & 
stone.] To stone ; to kill by stoning. 

" The sexsou for lapidating the profeaeore ia now at 
hand .*'— Sydney Smith : I'o Lady Holland, 1811 ). 

* lap-i-da -tion, s. [Lat. lapidatio, from 
lixptdalus, pa. par. of lapido.) The act of 
stoning ; the act of killing by stoning. 

* lap’-i-da-tor, s . [Lat.] Oue who stones. 

la-pid -e-on, s. [Lat. lapis (genit. lapidis) = 
‘a stone.) 

Music: An instrument contrived by M. 
Baudry, made of flints aud schist suspended 
from an iron frame, and struck with a flint 
hammer to produce the notes. The flints are 
about forty in number and elongated, but of 
various lengths and thicknesses. They are 
arranged in the order of their tone. 

* la-pid -e-OU8, a. [Lat. lapideus , from lapis 
(gemt. lapidis) = a atone.] Consisting of 
atone ; of the nature of stone ; atony. 

“ There might fall down into the Uipideout matter, 
before it was concreted into a atone, some small toad, 
which might remain there imprisoned, till the matter 
about It were condensed."— Kay : Creation, pt. ii. 

t l&p-i-def'-fcnfe, * l&p-i-des'- 5 en-$y, 

s. [Eng. lapidescen(t) ; -ce, -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being lapideseent ; 
the process or state of becoming atone ; petri- 
faction. 

"The induration and especially the lapidcscence of 
bodies ."— Boyle : W'vrAj, L 

2. A atony concretion. 

"The lapidetrmcirt and petrlfactlve mutations of 
hard bodies.'— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. ill., ch. 
xvili. 

* l&p-i-de^ -$ent, a. & s. [Lat. lapidescens , 
pr. par. ot lapidesco = to become atone ; from 
lapis (geuit. lapidis) = a stone.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Becoming or turning into stone ; becoming 
petrified. 

2. Having the quality or power of converting 
into stone. 

*' Sulphureous and other steams, that may be pleuti- 
fully mixed with water, aud there, ru likelihood, with 
lupidetcent liquors ."— Hoyle : Workt, iii. &o7. 

B. As subst. : Any substance which has the 
quality or power of converting other substances 
into stone. 

* lap-id if -ic, *lap id-if-lck, *l&p-id- 
if -lC-al, a. [Lat. lapis (geuit. lapidis) = a 
stone, a‘nd facia — to make ; Fr. lapidijiijuc.) 
Forming or converting into stone ; petrifying. 

" The coagulating apirits of salt, and lupidifical Juyce 
of the sea."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. lt.cli. v. 

* la-pid l-fi-ca -tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 

lapis (geuit. lajndis ) = a stone, and facto = to 
make.] 

1. The act or process of converting into 
stone; petrifaction. 

” Induration, or la/ndiftaition, ot substances more 
soft, Is likewise another degree of cuudeusation.**— 
Bacon ; Mat. Hitt., $ 82. 

2. The state of becoming petrified or con- 
verted iuto stone. 

fc la pid-i-fy, v.t. A i. [Lat. lapis (genit. 
llipulL) — a stone; suff. fy.] 

A. Trans . .• To form or convert into stone ; 
to petrify. 

B. Intrans.: To become formed or converted 
into stone ; to become petrified. 

la-pid -l-fy-ing, pr. par. or a. [Lapidify.] 
‘(bee the verb.) 

* lapidifying-juice, *. 

Geol.: A name given in the infancy of geo- 
logy to an agency imagined to be the agent 
in the process of petrifaction or fossilization. 

* lap’-id-ist, s. [Lat. lapis, genit. lapid(is) =. a 
stone ; Eng. suff. -is/.] • A lapidary (q.v.). 

** The factitious stones of chyralsts In Imitation 
being easily detected by an ordinary lapidttt."—lCay. 

l&p-i-dose. a. [Lat. lapidosus = full of 
stones, stony.] 


Bot. : Growing in stony places. (Treas. of 
Bot.) 

la-pil'-li, s. pi, [Lat. lapiUus, dimin. of lapis 
= a stone.] Volcanic ashes, consisting of 
small angular stouy or sluggy fragments or 
particles. They are moderate - sized frag- 
ments of rock, generally scoriaceoux, lava, 
and pumiee fragments. They occur in de- 
posits of ashes and sand from volcanic or 
other accumulations. ( Rutley .) 

la' -pis, s. [Lat.] A stone. 

lapis-causticus, s. Caustic potash- 
lapis infcrnalis, s. Lunar caustic, 
lapis-lazuli, s. 

Min.: An isometric mineral, rarely occur- 
ring in rhombic dodecahedrons. Cleavage, 
dodecahedral, imperlect; mostly massive; 
hardness, 5 to 5*5 ; sp. gr., 2*38 to 2*45 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colours, rich blue, violet-blue, rerely 
red or green, translucent to opaque ; fracture, 
uneven. Compos. : a silicate of alumina, lima, 
and soda, with a sulphide of iron and sodimu. 
Used largely in luusnics and decorative work. 
When powdered, formerly constituted the 
durable blue paint called ultramarine, but an 
artificial preparation of similar composition, 
equal in colour and durability, has replaced 
the natural mineral, aDd is extensively used 
in the arts. Occurs principally in crystalline 
limestones in Asiatic Russia, Persia, China, 
Thibet, and in North and South America. 

lapis lydius, s. 

Min. : Lydian stone. (Basanite.J 

lapis oliaris, s. 

Min. : An impure soapstone or ateatit«(q. v.\ 
formerly used for utensils of various kinds. 
Occurs in thick beds in old rocks, in Italy. 
Switzerland, Ac. 

L&p l&nd er, s. [Eng. Lapland; -er. ] A 
native of Lapland ; a Lapp. 

l&p'-l&nd-Ish, a. [Eng. Lapland; -wA.] Of 
or pertaining to Lapland or the Lapps. 

*lap'-ling, s. [Eng. iap(I) ; dim. auff. -ling.] 
One who gives himself to ease aud pleasure , 
a voluptuary ; an effeminate person. 

" You must not stream out your youth la wine, aud 
tlva a tai ling to the silk and dainties."— Hewylt : tier- 
mom, p. 7 (166SJ. 

la plyf ' l-a, $. [Aplysia.] 

la-por'-te-a, s. [Named by Gandiebaud, pro- 
‘bably from some Frenchman.] 

Bot. : A genus of Urticacese. Laportsa 
crenulata is a tree growing in Sikkim, Assam, 
Eastern Bengal, Bumiali, Ceylon, and on the 
West Coast of India. The fibres can he made 
into ropes aud coarse cloth. L. canadensis 
has been introduced for the textile fibres into 
Germany. L. gigus has a severe sting. 

lap pa, s. [Lat. = a bur.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, tribe Car- 
duieie, now generally made a synonym of 
Arctium. Lappa major is the same as Arctium 
lajrpa, sub-species Lappa proper; L. miner is 
the s uh -species Arctium minus. The root of 
the burdock is tonic, aperient, sudorific, and 
diuretic, and was formerly used as a febri- 
fuge. It has been given in rheumatism, gout, 
and skin diseases, and as a substitute for 
sarsaparilla. 

l&p-pa'-ce-ous (or ceous as shus\ a. 

[Lat. hippo« us.] 

Bot. : Bur-like, round, or roundish, or 
covered with small hooks. (Treas. of Bot.) 

*l&ppe, s. [Lap (1), s.] 

lapped, pa. par. or a. [Lap (1), v.] 

lap'-per (1), S . [Eng. lap(l), v.; -er .] One 
who wraps or infolds ; a wrapper. 

lap'-per (2), s. [Eng. lap (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who laps or takes up food with the tongue. 

lap'-per, v.i. & t. [Lopper, v.) 

A, Intrans.: To coagulate; to curdle, s* 
milk. 

B. , Trans. : To besmear with any matter 
which lias become coagulated. 

lapper-milk, s. Coagulated milk ; curdled 
milk. (Scotch.) 

"It vill *et ye better to be »Uist*riue *t them ud 
the lapjier-mllk ' — Scott : Antiquary, cL X. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam9l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, oiire, ?nite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, ce — e : oy — a. qu = kw. 
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V p pet, $. (Eng. ; dim. aulf. -et.) A 

little lap or louse part of a dres3, especially a 
part of a head-dress hanging loose, 

" H«:r be*ul, adorned with loppe's plno'd aloft, 

Aod riband* »trwuolu« gay. »uiierhly rxUcd." 

Cowper : T<uk, 1 v. MO. 

Lappet moth, s. 

Entom.: Gastropacha querci/olku (Gastro- 

P \OlA.J 

lappet muslin, $. 

Fabric: A white or coloured, eprigged or 
striped variety of muslin. 

• l&p’ pet, r.t (Lappet, #.] To cover as 
with a Lappet. 

L&p’ pic, a. & s. (Eng. Ijapp; dc.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Lapland 
or its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Laplanders. 

l&p' ping, pr. par., a., & s. (Lap ( 1), r.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. <C particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. .-The act of wrapping or 
folding. 

II. Technically: 

1. Lapidary: Grinding or polishing on 
wheels whose metallic rims are provided with 
emery and oil ; glazing is done on wooden 
wheels ; polishing on leather-covered wheels ; 
and buffing on leather, with rouge. 

2. Spinning: [Lappino-machine]. 

3. Fabric : A machine-blanket used by calico- 
printers. 

4. Ordnance : Wearing away the land-surface 
In a rifled guu to ease lha entrance of the 
projectile. 

lapping machine, s. 

Cotton-man. : A machine in which cotton ia 
reduced to a downy condition, spread equally, 
subjected to a certain compacting pressure, 
and then wound in an even continuous wad 
upon a roller, forming a lap. (Waodino.) 

L&p pish, a. (Eng. Lapp ; -toft.] Pertaining 
to Lapland or the Lapps ; Lappic. 

l&ps-a hie, 0- (Eng. lapsje); -able.] Capa- 
ble ol f lapsing, falling, or relapsing. 

lip 8a na, l&mp sa’-na, s . (Lat. lapsana , 
la mpsana lampsa nium ; Or. Aaitd vr\ (lapsa ne), 
(Jampsane), an edible plant, probably 
a crucifer.) 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, the typical 
one of the tribe Lapsaueae(q.v.) Four species 
are kaowD , one, Lapsana communis, Iscommon. 
It is a plant one or two feet high, with small 
yellow flower-heada, found in waste and cul- 
tivated ground, and flowering from July to 
September. 

l&DSG, s. (Lat. lapsus, from labors: to glide ; 
Fr. laps; Sp. Japso.J 

I. Ordinary 1/inguaqe : 

1. The act of lapsing, gliding, sliding, or 
gradually falling ; an easy, smooth, and almost 
imperceptible movement, advance, course, or 
passing away. 

“That gnat movement which htw lofloeneed the 
greater j>ortlon of the human race during the lapsa of 
no many centune*."— AAy* Davids: UuAxrrt, Lwc furvi 
{1881J, p. t. 

2. A alip, n fault, an error; a falling In duty ; 
> deviation from what is right. 

••since the original lapis, true liberty 
I* loet." MUton: P. L. % xlL M. 

II, Technically ; 

1. ICccles. Imw: (Sec extract). 

"JtajneU* specie* of forfeiture, whereby the right 
of promuitatlon to a church accrue* to the onlhmry hy 
neglect of the patron to |>re«eiit ; to the metro|Miluan, 
hy neglect of the ordlmvry; nml to the crown hy 
nrglcct of the metropulltnu. The term, tu which the 
title to preeent hy laps* accrue* from the one to tho 
other euccceelvdy, U ill onlomlw inooth*."— Mack- 
stone : Comment., bk. U., ch. 16, 

2. Theol. : A term sometimes used aa 
synonymous with fall, and applied to tho fall 
of Adam. 

lApse, v.i. & t. [Tat, l n P*o — to allp, freq, of 
tabor k to glide (pa. par. lapsus).] 

A- Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To fall, to slide, to slip. 

2. To glide ; to fall l»ark. 

"A tendency to to;*** Into the barbarity of thoae 
northern nation* from whom wo aro dttvocutlvU."— 
Swift. 


3. To slip, as by Inadvertency or mistake. 

••Homer, lu hi* character* of Vulcan etui Theriitea, 
ha* loused into the hurlcwiue ehxnvcter, and departed 
from that kcriou* air nm-uliAl to an eplck poem.*— 
Ai Uiuon. Spectator, So. sr.«. 

L To fail in anything; to make a slip or 
alight fault; to fail in duty. 

••A Sprout of tho Ogtreo which wiu to bide the 
naktdna a of l a pie* Adam."— Decay of Fifty. 

5. To fall or pass from one proprietor to 
another, by omission, negligence, nr failure on 
the part of someone, as a patron, a legntec, &e. 

** If tli e archbishop shall not fill it up wlthlo s|x 
months ensuing. It lapses to the king.’*— A yl tfe : 
Paragon. 

* B. Transmit : 

1, To allow to slide or alip away ; to let 
pasa ; to lose. 

“ A* tuj appeal may be deserted by the appellant's 
lapsing the term of law, ao it may also be deserted by 
a lapse of the term of & judge." — Aylyffe: Partrgan 

2. To catch, to seize. 

“For wLich. if I be lapsed la this place. 

1 shall pay dear.’” Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight. UL & 

l&psed, pa. par., a., & s. (Lapse, v.] 

A * As pa. jxtr. : (Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Fallen away ; having slipped or glided 
away, 

2. Fallen from rectitude or duty. 

** NVho can Imagine a God of wisdom and sincerity, 
not to say goodness, should so deal with the generality 
of lapsed men." — Whitby : Pive Point t, disc, t, ch. liL, 
i i. 

C. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (PI.). : The namo given to euch 
of the early Christians as fell away in times of 
persecution. It came into prominence in the 
LeeiaD persecution (a.d. 249-251), the most 
severe of all. The Church allowed the lapsed 
to be restored to Christian communion after a 
long eourse of penance ; the Donalists denied 
all aueh restoration. Those who apostatized 
hy actual sac ri lice to idols were called sacri - 
Jicati or thurijicati ; those who, without actu- 
ally sacrificing, purchased a cert ill cate that 
they had done so were called libellutici; other 
were known a a acta /acuities, because they 
allowed their names to appear in the official 
list, as having obeyed the imperial edict 
Cyprian, de Lapsis, is the chief authority on 
the subject. 

lapsed devise, a 

Law : A devise which Inpaea or becomes 
void by reason of the devisee’a death during 
the testator's life-time, or by reason of auch 
deviae being contrary to law. 

lapsed-legacy, s. 

Law : (!<ee extract). 

” If the legatee dlca before the tee ta tor. tli© legacy la 
a lost or lapsed-legacy, and ahall *luk into the ml- 
duum, except it be * gift to a child or other Issue of 
tlie testator, which doe* uot lapse If the legatee die 
leaving issue which survives the testator. And If u 
contingent legacy be led to any one. as when lie at- 
tains. or if he attain*, the age of Iwcuty-oue, and he 
dies before that time, it is a lapicd-lcgacy.''— Mack- 
Stone : Comment., bk. 11., ch. 28. 

IS p -aid ed, a. (Eng. fop, and sided.] The 
same as Lopsided (q.v.). 

l&p'-sua, s. (Lai.) A alip. 

lapsus llngtue, s. A slip of the tongue; 
a mistake In speaking. 

lapsus pennae, s. A alip of the pen ; a 
mistake in wntiug. 

* la pu'-tan, a. (Seo def.J Of or pertaining 
to Laputa", the Hying Island in Swift’s Gulli- 
ver's Travels, tho inhabitants of which were 
always engaged In chimerical or Impossible 
projects : hence, chimerical, absurd, ridicu- 
lous. 

l&p wing, * lap winko, s. (A. 8. A7rd/v 
temetf, t loin hka/>an =* to leap, and winke, from 
O. II. Ger. winchan ; M. II. Gcr. «7inAcn = to 
move from side to aide.) 

Omith : The genus VandluH, mid spec. W 
crisUitus. The Hpecillo name refers to the 
occipital feathers of the male in winter, which 
are very loose, long, and curved upwards, so 
as to constitute nn erectile crest. ThiH crest, 
the top of tho head, tho front of the neck 
and breast arc glossy Mack, the upper parts 
green with Inlllmnt n tlections. The sides of 
the neck, tin* under parts pure white, most 
of the tail black, lower coverts reddish, bill 
blnekish, feet reddish blown Length about 
n foot. Colour tif the female fainter. Albb 
nnes soinrtimes occur, it Is seen In spring 
flying over Adds and downs, turning somer- 


saults in the air, and uttering a musical cry, 
from which it is often called peewit It lays 
four eggs, and lures intruders away from its 
nest by simulating lameness. The ao-called 
“plover's" eggs of the London market a™ 
those of the lapwing. Tl-e “ Lapwing" of 
Scripture (Lev, xi. 19, Dtdt. xiv. IS), is pro- 
bably the lloopoe (q.v.). 

" Fre*h a* the fountain under uround, 

Wbco tir*t Ti* by the lapwing found.* 

Moore : Light of the Hartm. 

l&p'-work, s. (Eng. lap (1), »., and tcorfc.) 
Work in which one part laps owr another. 

" The ground la a i>ack- thread caul woveo. Into which 
by the ludlan women, are wroiuibt. by a kind of lap 
work, the quill* of iKtrcuplnea, not •pht,"— Grew . 
Muurum. 

la -que dr (qu as kw), 5. (Lat.) 

Arch.: A ceiling consisting of aunkor hol- 
lowed coinpartmeuts, having bunds or ap&ces 
between. (Lacunar.] 

* Lar(l), * Lars,* Larth, s. TEt ru scan = lord, 
king, hero ; Gr. Aopos (banw), A dpos (Laros). J 

1. Literally: 

(1) An Etyuscan pnenomen borne byPorsena* 
Tolumuius, and other chieftains. From the 
Etruscana the title passed over to the Romans. 
Lar Herminius was Consul li e. 448. 

’* Nought npake he to Lars Pozxena." 

Macaulay: I/oratlus, rtiL 

(2) A leader, a X'rinee, a commander. 

She *i»ke ... of tho*e 

That lay at wiue with Lar and I.ucumo.* 

Tennyson : J*rinceu, It Hi 

2. Fig. : The Supreme Being. 

" You . . . have separated yourxelve* from tbw 
heathen by outing all your household god* to the 
ground, lusteod of recognising. In the places of tbeir 
many and fcehle Lnre*. the presence of your Oue and 
Blighty I>>rd anti Lar."— Husk in : Croien of Wild OUt* 
(1S061, p. 101 

Lar (2) (pi. Lar es, more rarely Lars), *. 
[Lar (1).] v 

(>m/«r. Religions : A tutelary divinity, 
usually a deitled ancestor or liero. The wor- 
ship of Lares is a species of Manea Worship 
(q.v.), and wua very i*revnlent among the 
Romans. They were of two kinds— (1) Do- 
mestic, and (2) Public. Of the former the Is\r 
familiaris, regarded aa the founder of tho 
family, ami inseparable therefrom, was the 
most important, and c*mcs ponded to the 
eponymic hero of the Greeks. The latter were 
divided into Pnolites (Ovid : Fast., v. 128-35). 
guardians of a whole city : Com pi tales (i h. 
140) watching over a certain jtortion of a city; 
Ruralea (Tibullus: Carm., i. 20), gods of the 
country ; Viules (Plautus : Merc., v. 2, 24), pro- 
tecting travellers ; ami Marini or Perniarini 
(Liv., xl. 52), gods of the ocean. (Penat^.J 
“The atatui'* of the hounchold tan were »et at thw 
fireplace, arrayed hi doi:-*kiiia. with a figure of a dog 
be* I tie them. Garland* were hung on theoi. and 
offering* of toosi, wine, and lucrum* made to thru* once 
every mouth on either the KalciuU, Ni nes, or Idea." 
height ley : Myth, of O recce k Italy, p. iwk 

Xar-glbbon, 5. 

Znol. : Hylobates I.ar , the White-handed 
Gibbon. It is mi ape with a small muzzle, a 
snub nose, a long neck anti arms, of variable 
colour, found nbundnnlly in nil tho forests 
skirling the hills of Tenasserim, Mjuth of 
Bunnnh, ,nnd making its haunts vocal from 
morning to evening with its cries. 

lar' board, * lar-boord, «. & a. (Etym. 
doubtful.) 

A. As substantiu : 

Ka ut. : Tin* left side of a vessel to n person 
standing on deck and facing the bow. Port 
is now substituted for lartxmrd, to prevent 
that word Wing mistaken for ** starboard " 
(q.v.), owing to similarity of sound. 

“The Pur tug nc*!' loginning their voyaga ool far 
from the *asnr »Uvight», leave Africk on l he ItirA xtrti, 
and le nd l heir cuunn' t*» the ea»U"— fioleigh Hut of 
the World, hk III., ch I., | X 

B. As adj. : Pet tabling to or situated on Uio 
left sitlc of a vessel , port. 

“ When on Iho /urA-irxl quarter they dt**«'nr 
A liquid culurnn tow ring *h»oloii hlgti.' 

tnlconer Sh'pwreek.M. 

* lar*-$cn cr, s. (Eng. /unrrn(y); -cr.l Ono 
who coii mi its larceny , a thief. 

•lar 9pn 1st, (Eng. Uirccn(v); -(*.) A 
thief, aiurmwr (/Aril]/ Telegraph, Mar. 7, 1882.) 

lar 9911- oda, a. (Eng. /<ir«r«t]/); -ow*.J 

1. t if the nature of larceny ; pertaining to 
larceny. 

2. Given to larceny ; guilty of kmxui) ; 
thievish. 


botl, b pout, cat, 9CH, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, £cm; thin, ^hia; aln, 09; expect, ^lonopbon, exist, ph - t 

claa, -tlan = shoo, -tlon, -slon « shun ; -^lon. -slon - zhun. -olous, -tlous, -sloua « sliUs. -bio, -dlo, Ac. c hpL dpL 
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larcenously— large 


lar - gen-ous 1^, adv. [Eog. larcenous; -ly.] 

Iq a larcenous manner; thievishly. 

" Larcenously conveying the Ideas of Lis Preeieutet 
i lidicules from a piece acted two years before .* ** — Dully 
AetfJ. Jan. 3, lSai. 

lar'-cen-y, s. [O. Fr. larrecin , larcin ; Fr. 
lure in, from Lat. latrocinium, from latro = a 
robber.] 

Law : (See extract). 

•• Larceny, or theft, i* distinguished by tho common 
law iuto two sorts : the oue called simple larceny, or 
plain theft unaccompanied with any other atrocious 
circumstance ; and mixed or compouud larceny, which 
also includes in it the aggravation of a hiking from 
ones house or person, Simple larceny Is ‘the felo- 
nious taking and carrying away uf the personal goods 
of another. Mixed or compouud larceny is such as 
has all the properties of simple larceny, but is accom- 
panied with either oue or both of the aggravations of 
a Ukiug from ones house or person. Formerly the 
stealiug of goods above the value of twelve peuee was 
called grand larceny ; when of goods of that value, or 
under, it Was petit larceny ; offences which were con- 
siderably distinguished in their punishment. Tho 
distinction has been abolished ; every larceny being 
cow deemed grand larceny."— Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. iv., ch. 17. 

% retty larceny: (Petty-larceny]. 

larch, “ larche, s . (O. F. larege ; Sp. larice , 

alerce; Ital. larice; N. H. Ger. lerche ; M. H. 
Ger. larche, all from Lat. larix — Gr. Aaptf 
(i larix ) = the larcli.] 

Bot. : Abies larix, sometimes called Larix 
communis , the larches being elevated iuto a 
genus. It is called more fully the Cotnmou 
White Larch. It is a deciduous tree, growing 
rapidly, and furnishes a durable timber, 
which, however, tends to twist and warp. It 
ia a native of the mountains of Central 
Europe, aod exteuds ioto tho far north of 
Asia. The bark is used in burning, being 
second in value, io this respect only, to oak. 
The Common Larch yields Venetian turpea- 
tine, the braaclies a saccharine substance, 
called 51 anna of Brian^on, and when larch 
forests take tire, a gum called Gummi oren- 
bergense exudes from the branches. The Ameri- 
can Larch, L. umericaua , the Tamarack or 
Hackmatack, ia a noble tree, whose timber 
is valuable. It ia fuuud aluug the Alleghany 
Mountains aud elsewhere. Other Americau 
species are L . occidental w, the Western Larch, 
and L. Lyallit. The Goldou Larch, of Japau (L. 
Kwmp/eri), gruwa to a height of 130 feet. 

Tincture of larch : 

Fharm . : Tinctura lands. It is formed of 
coarsely powdered larch-bark, 2J ozs., with 
rectified spirit, a pint. It is used io chrooic 
bronchitis, cystitis, and purpura. < [Garrod .) 

larch-bark, s. 

Phar. : Lands cortex. It is deprived of its 
outer layer. It is used in the preparation of 
Tincture of Larch (q.v.). 

larch-red, $. 

Chem. : A substance obtained from larch - 
bark, by boiling it with very dilute sulphuric 
acid. When fused with sodium hydroxide, it 
yields proto-catechuic acid. 

• lar^h'-en, a. (Eng. larch; adj. auff. -cn«3 
Of larch.* (Keats: Meg Merrilits.) 

•lar^h’-er, s. (Eng. larch; -cr.] The larch. 

" The larcher tree, whose gum Is exceedlog bitter."— 
Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xr. (Comment.) 

• lar'-^oh, s. (Fr.J A pilferer, a thief. 

** Some i«x>r pretty larcons and pilferers." — Bp. Halt i 
Works, v. 18L 

lard, * larde, s. (Fr. lard , from Lat. larda 
=. lard ; Ital. <t Sp. lardo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The fat of hogs melted and separated 
from the flesh. 

" Whereupon sbe got a piece ot lard with tho skin 
on and rubbed the w*irts all over with the lat aide.”— 
Baron : Sat, Hitt., § 997. 

* 2. The flesh of awioe ; bacon. 

** By this the hoiling kettle had prepared. 

And to the tahle sent the sinoakliig lard! * 

Dryden : Ovid ; Baucis A Philemon, 107. 

II. Phnrm. : Prepared lard as used in the 
preparation of ointments. It is emollient, and 
is sometimes added to poultices to prevent 
their becomiog dry aod hard. ( Garrod .) 

lard-oll, s. A valuable kind of oil ex- 
tracted from lard, and used for buroiug aod 
lubricating purposes. 

lard-press, s. A press In which cooked 
lard is pressed from the crackliogs. 

lard- Tenderer, s. A taok-boiler or 

vessel in which cut lard is cooked to abtaio 


the clear fat apart from the membrane aod 
watery' partioos. 

lard-stone, s. 

Min.: A popular name for Agalmatolite. 

lard, v.L & i. (Fr. larder , from lard = lard.] 
A. Transitive: 

* I. To stuff with the flesh of swine, 

" The blood of oxen, gonta, »nd ruddy win^ 

And larded thighs on loaded altars laid." 

Dry den. : Homer ; Iliad 1. 6S. 

* 2. To fatten. 

M It is the posture lards the brother's sides.'* 

X takesp. : Timon of Athens, tv, a 

3. To cover or smear with lard. 

“Terribly gav 

In bis buff doublet, larcLd oer with fat 
Oi slaughtered brutes." Somernle: HobbinoL 


Found in the cooler parts of Sooth America 
or of China. Known genera, seven ; secies, 
fifteen. ( Liiulley .) 

lar-di-zab -al-ad§, s. pL (Mod. Lat. lar- 
dtcabal(a); Eog. pi. sutf. -ads.] 

Bot. : Tlie Eoglish uaioe given by Liodley 
to the Lardizabalaceaj (q.v.). 

lar -don, s. [Fr.] A bit of bacoo ; a strip of 
lard. 

* lar -dry, 8. [A contract, of lardnry (q.v.), ] 
A larder. 

lard y, O. [Eng. lard; -y.] Of the uature of 
or containing lard ; lardaceous. 

* lore, * lear, s. [Lair.] Pasture, feed. 


* 4. To enrich ; to make rich or fertile. 

•' Kalataff sweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks nlotig." 

Shnkesp. : 1 Henry IV., li. 2. 

*5. To mix with someihiug else; to inter- 
lard. 

"To what form, but that be Is, should wit forded 
with malice, and malice forced with wit, turn him 
to 7 ' — shaJ^etp . . Trot las A Crusida, v. 1. 

* B, Intra ns. : To grow fat ; to fatten. 

lar-da'- 9 e-ous (or ceoua as shus), a. (Fr. 

lardact, from lard = laid.] Of the nature, or 
consisting, of lard ; reseuibliog lard. 

lardaceous-disease, 8. 

Pathol. : The material which is character- 
istic of albuminoid disease is pale, structure- 
less, and at first nearly transparent, and may 
undergo a fatty aud granular degeneration, 
known as lardaceous, albuminoid, amylnid, 
or waxy. The ]>arta chiefly affected are the 
kidney, liver, spleeo, and absorbent gland*. 
It is also known as one foim of chronic 
Bright's disease. 

lardaceous-tissues, s. pi. 

Pathol. : Tissues of which, from morbid 
causes, the appearance, the colour, aud the 
consistence are like those of lard. 

lar'-der, s. (O. Fr. lardier, irom lard = lard.] 

* I. A tub io which to keep bacon while 
being salted. 

2. A room in a house where meat is kept. 

** Hi* larder and 1m kitchen (he J observes." 

King ; On Cookery. 

3. A stock of provisions : as. He keeps a 
good larder. 

lar-der-elT-ite, *. [Named by Beclii after 
the locality, Larderello, where found ; auff. 
-its (Min.).] 

Min. : A very light miueral, appearing 
under the microscope to consist of a mass 
of closely-aggregated, minute, oblique, rectan- 
gular tables. Colour, white ; tasteless. Com- 
pos. : boraclc acid, tiS'556 ; ammonia, 12*734 ; 
water, 18*325 ; corresponding to the formula, 
N£I 4 o, 4B0 3 +4H0. Found at Larderello, 
near Sasso, Tuscan Lagoons. 

* lard’-er-er, 8. [Eng. larder; *er.] One 
who has charge of the larder. 

*lard'-er-y, s. (Eng. larder; -y.J A larder. 

lard’-ite, a. [Etyin. doubtful ; prob. Fr. 
lard = bacoo ; sutf. -ife (Min.). Pierre de lard 
( Dvjrinoy ).] 

Miru : A doubtful mioeral apecies, probably 
the product of an alteration, or a mixture. 
Dana makes it a synouym of Pagodite, a name 
which la itself, however, but a ayuonym of 
Agalmatolite (q.v.). 

lar-dl-z&b'-a-la, s. (Named after Michael 
Lardizabala, of Uribe, mentiooed in the Flora. 
Peruviana .] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Lardi- 
zabalaceae (q.v.). 


* lare, V.t. [Lake, $.] To feed, to fatten. 

la-ren‘-ti-a (t as sh), 8. [A name of Flora, 
\>r from Acca Larentia, the nurse of Boinulus 
and Reuius. (^l^ussi^.)] 

Entom*. : The typical genus of the famUy 
Larentidic (q.v.). Four or more species are 
British. 


la-rcn'-ti-dee, s. pL (Mod. Lat. larcnt(ia) ; 

'Lat. fem. pi. a<lj. sutf. -Wur.] 

£«fom. .* A genus of Moths, tribe Geome- 
trioa. Autenme never plumose, though some- 
times pectinated. Wings not angular, the 
anterior ones ofteo with transverse wavy 
lines. Larva long, with a small rounded 
head. It feeds exposed or on folded leavee. 
It contains the Pug moths, the Carpets, the 
Highflyers, Ac. Known British apecies, 132. 
(Maiiiion.) 


lar' -© 5 , s. pi. [Lab, ( 2 ).] 

large, a. k s. [Fr., from Lat. largus , a word 
of uncertain origiu ; Bp., Port., <k Ital. largo.] 
A* As adjective: 

1. Being of great size or dimensions; big, 
bulky. 

** Mnke mo large, aod make me larger. 

Teu tiiufs larger than the othera. ‘ 

Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, ivlL 

2. Wide, extensive. 

Let them dwell In tbe land, and trode therein { 
for It U large enough for them. Oenem xxxtv. 2L 

3» Consisting of or cootaioing a great num- 
ber or quantity ; numerous, abuodaut ; ample, 
copious. 

■■ It is certainly now more than aeren times as great 
aa the larger of these two sum*."— Macaulay ; HuU 
Bag., ch. ill. 

* 4. Liberal, free, open-baoded, bountiful, 
generous, lavish. 

** And tho be was so large & beude of by* gifte* al 
Bo/* Robert qf Gloucester, p. 109. 

5. Liberal ; not narrow ; comprehensive, 
far-seeing. 

“The character of the large yet cautions mind oi 
Halifax.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

* C. Free ; umestraiued ; and, in a bad 
aense, licentious. 

*• I never tempted her with words too large. * 
Shake s/k ; Much Ado *4 bout Nothing t 1*. 1* 

* 7, Free ; not tied or bouo<I. [% 1.] 

** Of hurden* all he set the Payuhus large " 
Pairfc 

8. Ample, considerable, greet. 

“The English Government .... had been wdl 
to make large allowance for Berwick a peculiar j. 
tlon." — Macaulay : But* Eng. % ch- i xil u 

*9. Diffuse, full, free. 

•*I might be very large npon tbe Importance and 
advantage* of education, and bay a great many tilings 
which have been aud before.”— Felton . On the Classic 

* B. substantive : 

Music: A note formerly in use, of the valua 
of two lnogs, or four breves. 

TI 1, At large : 

(1) Freely ; without restraint 

*'|The] high (^nnisslon of ali-nillng Heaven 
Left him at largo to his own dark designs.’* 

Milton : P. L., L 2*k 


lar di-zAb a la' ^e f©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat 
lardizabal(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 
Bot. : Lardizabalads. An order of diclinous 
exogena, alliance fileuispermales. It consists 
of twining smooth shrubs, with alternate com- 
pound exstipulate leaves, and white, lilac, 
deep purple, or pale-yellow, sometimes fra- 
grant flowers. Sepals three, or six in two 
tows ; deciduous. Petals six, io two rows, 
opjosite the sepals; the ianer smaller, or 
gland-like, or none. Stamens six, opposite 
the petals. Ovules many, or one sunk io 
sockets on the inner surface of the ovary. 
Fruit short, stalked, berried, many seeded. 


(2) Fully, diffusely : as, To treat of a subject 
at large. 

2. To give (or sail) large : 

Naut. : To have the wind crossing the di- 
rection of a vessel’s course in such a way 
that the sail feels its full force aud the vessel 
attains its highest speed, 
large-acred, a. Having large estates, 
large-eared, a. Having large ears. 
Large-cared spear-nosed bat: 

ZooL : Lonchorhina aarila, a Weat-Iudiaa 
bat, akin to the Vampires. 


ffcte. fat, fare, aonldst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
ox, wore, wpll, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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large face, a. (See the compound.) 

Large-face lathe : 

Wood-working : A lathe for turning pat- 
terns of wheels, heavy mouldings, and other 
large circular work. It has a hinged tool- 
rest on a bracket, which may be moved ao as 
to allow the work to awing to the floor if 
necessary ; or even larger work may be done 
by preparing a pit for the object to swing in. 

large -greaved. a. Having the legs 
protected by large plates resembling greaves. 

Large-greaved tortoise : 

Zool. : Poilocnemis expunsa , a elielodine be- 
longing to the Emydes. Habitat, the streams 
and marshy lands of the region of the Orinoco 
and Amazon. Length about thirty-two inches. 

large handed, a. 

1. Having large hands : hence, rapacious, 
greedy, grasping. 

“ Large-handed rohbers your trrave masters are.* 
HhaJutp. : Timon of A them, iv. L 

2. Profuse : as, large-handed charity. 

large-headed, a. Having a large head. 

Large-headed Chinese River-tortoise: 

Zool. : Plat yster non wiegacephalum, It has 
a long flat buckler, and a very long tail. It 
occurs in swamps, marshes, and streams in 
China, and is sometimes sold ia the Canton 
markets. 

large-limbed, a. Having hfrge, strong 
limbs. 

large- tailed, a. Having a large talL 

Large-tailed Crustacea : 

Zool. : The sub-order of T)ecapoda, called 
Maeroura (q.v.X containing the Lobsters, &c. 

large'-heart-ed (ea as a), a. [Eng. large , 
and hearted.] Having a large or liberal heart 
or disposition ; liberal, free. 

large -heart-ed ness (ea ns a), a. [Eng. 
largeheart d ; -ness.] The quality or atatc of 
being laigehearted ; magnanimity. 

“ H« level not tbe largehcartedncM oud the heroism 
to place himself *1 the head of the peasants." — Uardi- 
ner A Mullinger: Introd. to Eng. Hal,, ch. ». 

large'-ly, * large-lie, adv . [Eng. large ; - ly .] 

1. In a large, wide, or extensive manner; 
widely ; extensively. 

2. Abundantly; without sparing ; liberally, 
bountifully, freely. 

** Jlfto feels the spur of passions nutf desires. 

And she gives largely more than he requires** 
Coirper: Hope, U. 

3. To a great extent ; greatly. 

**An object of aversion with which contempt waa 
largely mingled.”— Macaulays Eng. Hi it., ch. tv. 

4. Freely, plentifully. 

“This done, at once his future nlatn repast 
Uiilcavcii d on a shaven board he out. 

With tepid lymph first largely soaked It nil, 
llieo gather'd It with both hands ton ball." 

Cotoper: Tito Salad. (Tnvus.) 

5. Copiously, diffusely, fully. 

“ Where the author treat* more largely. It will ex- 
plntn the shorter bints aud hrlet fulnnutiour"— 
Il'aff • ; On the Mind. 

large' ness, " largc-ncsse, s. [Eng. large; 
•ness.] 

1. Great size, bigness, bulk. 

"The porter stood woudriug at the Inrgeneu ol the 
beast '—Ualelgh : Hitt . ll'orfd. hk. v., ch. UL, i It 

2. Width, extent, wideness. 

"Supposing that the multitude and hvrgvncu of 
river* ought to continue as great as now ; we can 
easily prove, that the extent of the oceau ?ould bo uu 
los AT— Bentley. 

3. Greatness In number or quantity. 

* 4. Liberality, generosity, bounteou6ness. 

5. Lilrcrality, comprehensiveness, exteu- 

iiveocss. 

“There will bo occasion for largtnru of mind aud 
agTvenhleucM of tem|»er."— Collier : Of Erlmdthip. 

* 0. Diflnsenesa, fulness. 

• 

lar'-gOBS, s, [Fr. largesse, from Lat. m largitta, 
from largitio, from tar git us, pa. par. of Utr- 
aior — to bestow ; Sp. h Fort, larguesa ; Ital. 
larghczza] A present, a gift, a reward, a 
bounty (usually from master to dci*cndanta, 
©r superior to Inferiors). 

" flight well my target* *hn1! repay 
Ills welcome ■peed.” Myron : The (Itaonr. 

lar'-gSt, 5. A nleee of bar-iron, cut oir to a 
length (and weighing about fourteen pounds 
for an average sheet), funning n blank to 
be heated and rolled Into n sheet of Iron. 
It is to the sheet wlint thn loop is to the 
bloom, the faggot or ball to the bur. 


lar-ghot to ( h silent), adv. [Ital.] 

Music : Rather broadly; widely; at a slow 
l«tce. but not so slow as largo . 

lar ghis'-si mo (h silent), adv. [Ital.J 

Music : Exceedingly alow ; as alow as pos- 
sible. 

* lar-gif -lc-al, a. [Lat. largus = large, full, 
and jacio = to make.] Generous, bountiful, 
liberul, free, ample. 

* lar-gif '-In -ous, a. [Eat. largijluus, from 
largus = large, full, and jiao = to flow'.] Flow- 
ing freely or copiously. 

* lar-gil -o-qucnt, a. [Lat. larg us = large, 
full, and loqucns, pr. par. of loquor = to speak.] 
Speaking boastfully or bombastically ; grandi- 
loquent. 

larg'-ish, n. [Eng. larg(e): -ish.) Rather 
large ; somewhat large. 

* lar-gl'-tion, 8. [Lat. Zarprifio, from largltus , 

{ >a. par. of largior = to bestow ; largus = 
arge.] The bestowing of a gift or largess. 

lar- go , adv. [Ital.] 

Music: Slowly, broadly, 
largo assai, adv . Quite slow, 
largo di molto, adv. Very slow. 

largo, ma non troppo, adv. Slow, but 
not too slow. 

lar'-i-at, s. [Sp. Zariafa.) A lasao; a long 
cord or thong of leather, with a running 
nooae, used in catching wild horses, Ac. A 
rope, U inches in circumference uud 30 feet 
long, used for picketing horses in camp. It 
is fastened to a ring on the picket-pin, which 
is driven into the ground, permitting the 
horse a limited circle In w hich to graze. 

lar'-I dse, s. pi. [Lat. lar( us) (q.v.); fern. pi. 
adj. sutl. -Wee.] 

Ornith. : Gulls; a fnmily of Gavi® (Sea- 
birds), commonly placed under a more com- 
prehensive order N a tat ores (Swimmers). The 
bill ia slender, much compressed, nnd grad- 
ually bent ; the nostrils arc plneed laterally 
in the bill ; the wings nre very long ; the 
hind toe is small, elevated above the level of 
the ground, and not united by a web to the 
outer toea ; the plumage ia usually white and 
gray, the former predominating. Species 
exist on the coasts of most countries. The 
family ia divided into three sub-families : 
Rhyncopin® (Scissor - bills or Skimmers), 
Sterniii® (Terns), and Larinas (True Gulls). 

la-ri’-nae, s. pi. [Lat. lar(us); fern. pi. adj. 
*6ufl'. -hue.] 

Ornith. : True Gulls; a aub-family of Lurid® 
(q.v.). The bill is comparatively stout nnd 
curved, with n prominent angle on the lower 
and a swelling on the upper mandible; the 
wings are long and pointed ; the feet powerful. 
Two genera, learns ami Leatris.or&tercoranus, 
arc common lorms. 

l&r'-fac, $. [Lat,, from Gr. Aaptf (Zartx)=a 
larch.] 

Rot. : A genus of Pinnceas, tribe Aldetc® ; 
sometimes it is merged in Abies. Laris 
CriJIUhii, a tree growing on the Himalayas, 
in Ncpaul, Sikkim, and Bhootan, between 
8,000 anil 12,000 feet high, yields a durable 
wood imported into Thibet, [Lahcii.) 

l&r-ix-fai' 1c, a . [Ixit. laris (q.v.) ; Eng., Ac, 
auif. -in(e), *ic.) (See the compound.) 

larlxlnlc acid, «. 

Chrm. : (‘joIIidOj. A volatile iichl olitalned 
from the bark of the larch-tree (Pinas 1/trU) 
by exhausting It with water at 80*, evo]«oni- 
ting the tlltcied extract to a ay nip, nml dis- 
tilling in a glass retort. It ci-jatiilllzes In 
monocllnlc prisma, often an Inch long, nnd 
having a silvery lustre, slightly soluble In 
water and alcohol, but Insoluble in ether. It 
sublimes at tkl*, nu lls nt 163*; lias a bitter, 
astringent tnstc nnd the odour of enniphor. 
Kltrle nclcl converts It Into oxnllc neld ; ferric 
chloride produeea, even In dilute solutions, a 
beautiful purple-red colour. 

lark (1). 1 larlcc. •lcv-cr-oclc (Fng.), 
lar lok, lor rik, lav-or-ock (.svxte/i), *. 
(A.S. Idurrce, Idwerc; hut. Uruurrck, Iceuwrik, 
leeuwerk, Inrrik ; N. 11. Ger. Irrche , tiw. 
Uirla ; Dan. liirke; I eel. ZrrrirW.) 


Ornithology ; 

1. Sing. : The genua Alauda. Five ar*; 
British: the Skylark, Alauda arvensi* ; the 
Shorelark, A. afpeslris; the Cresied Lark, 
A. cristata ; and the Woodlark, A. arborm. 
The Sky lurk, with some variations of colour- 
ing, leading some ornithologists to si* 4 pose 
that there may be more species than one, 
extends all through Enroj»e to the Himalayas 
and China. The Skylark Is celebrated for its 
aong, which it gives out as it rises in the air 
It has been introduced to some exleml into the 
t inted States, hot is little known here. Tim 
II endow Lurk, a bird common to our Odds, 
bduugs to a dillereut futuily, uud is not prop- 
erly a lark at all. 

" J u*t when tbs larkt sud when the »he|>herd* rie*. * 
Covrper ; Hop*, M. 

2. PL : The family Alaudidai (q.v.). 

lark bunting, s. 

Ornith. ; Plectrvphanes nivalis , the Snow 
bunting (q.v.). 

lark-heel, s. [LAmt's-nEEL.) 

lark heeled, a. Having a long bind toe 
like a lark. 

Lark-heeled cuckoos: 

Ornith. : Centropus, a genua of Coceyrime, 
which have n long hind toe. They are found 
in the south-east of Asia and Australia. 

lark- like, adi>. Like a lark. 

“Pleasure, lark-like, rests upou tlie frnmnd." 

Young: A igtU Thought*, r. SQL 

lark- worm, s. 

Zool. : Timid platgcephala . It has a {>eca- 
liar flattened head, w ith four suctorial discs. 
It derives its popular English name fiotn the 
fact that it is found in several laud buxU, 
especially in the lark. (Wood.) 

lark’s- claw, s. 

Lot, : The same as Lark-spue (q.v.) 
lark’s -he cl, lark heel, s. 

Lot . : (1) Tropccolum nutjus; (2) the same aa 
Larkspur (q.v.). 

lark (2), 5. [A corrupt, of M. E. lak. laik, 
from A.S. lac — game, sport; cogu. with Icel. 
leikr — game ; Sw. lek ; Dan. leg ; Goth, la iks. ] 
A piece of sport or merriment; a game, sport. 

lark, r.i. [Lark (2), 5.) To sport, to make 
game. (Slung.) 

"iark'-er, 5. [Eng. lark (1), e. ; -er.) One 
who catches larks. 

lark'-spur, s. [Eng. lark, and spur. Named 
from the fact that the dorsal sepal is spurred 
behind, a little like the hind claw of the lark.) 

Lot.: The genus Delphinium (q.v.), nnd 
specially Delphinium Ajucis, a native of JSwit- 
zciland* brought to this country in 1573, now 
a common garden plant. The specific name 
.-tiuci# refers to certain markings m the flower 
like the Gieck letters A t. Some regard it as 
only a variety ol another apeoics, D. cunsolu*a. 

lar'-ml-er, 8. [Fr., from Zarni^ ■■ a tear.] 

]. Arch. : The corona or dripstone of ft 
doorway or window. 

2. Zool. : A membranous sac, secreting a 
dense Mack unctuous humour, situated under 
the suborUtnl fossa nt or below the Inner 
corner of the eye in deer and unlclopes. 

lhr'-ra, «. fA name give by Pr. I.twli, ap 
parcn’tly without a meaning. (Me A icoll .)] 
Entom, : The typical genua of the family 
Lamihc (q.v.). Farm iehneumonxj rmis Is 
British. 

lilr' rl-doc, #. pZ. [Mod. Lat. Zarr(a); Lftt 
fein. pi. aitj. auif. -Ida-.] 

Kntom. : A family of IlynionoptenmH In- 
sects, section Fossorc.s. The lnhrum la more 
or less concealed, the mandibles deeply 
notched on the Inner side near the Uwo. Thera 
aru many European spvcicn. 

lAr’-rl-Uin, lAr a-kln, •. & n. [I Yob. • 

corrupt, of lurking’.] (For def., boo iixtraet.) 
A. As xiiZorfaiifii'f ; 

“It dm la * S)di»«*y ticwriwiiirr tl«»t 1 rrad 
lumkint. but lb# t«>rin woulil U> »i rr*,| 

tbruuitliout Au»trall». ' II. tin H ‘ tall* D» that tirrUm 
crlh'liin U MiUltoijnir mn-llrHl to rnwtly 

jrouii«»lrr». In Ilia *ulv tl*>» ot tlia a. lit lot r. 

• in < icli tnmi la u> tba ' Au Au*1r»lUn U rn 

• tho »i.rxl /.irMfrl.*. . . . t- luallv, *-r lt«*M Poftw* 
ti'lb inr ‘A /.irrltin U s i-niaa IwiMarn lit® *lrr®t 
Amli Mul tbr Ii.mhIIuiu. «lth a il**h of Lbr ruiuli 
thmaii In to liuero** tl.® mUlurr. It *u thu* lea 
torm IumI lUurlgfn. A 8) Jury )u1|ccimjui ol tha It oh 


boil, b^; cat, cell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, fiom; thin, ^hls; sin, of; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxtHi. ing. 

-clan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tlon, -^ion -zdrnn. tlous, -aious, -clous = situs, -bio, -dlo, Ac. =* b^l, d^L 
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larrikinism—lash 


G reu&slon brought up a rowdy youngster before the 
.‘ill beak- Asked to describe Ihe conduct of the mis- 
demeanant, he said, " Av if it plnse yer huaoor, the 
blagnrd wor a larrikin' (larking) all over the plAce." 
The expressioo was taken hold of aud applied.'"— 
G. A. Hala : Ech>tt, April 4, IB84. 

B. .4s adj. : Rough, disorderly, rowdy. 

"In Melbourne the larrikin element Is becoming a 
dancer and a nuisance to decent people."— Saturday 
Pee tew, Nov. 10. IS83, p. 014. 

l&r -ri-kin-ism, s. [Colonial larrikin (q.v.); 
•ism,] (For def., see extract.) 

" From the Australian Club. Cambridge, yet another 
correspondent writes: ' Larrikinitm is a purposeless, 
destructive rowdyism, which tiuds expression from 
rny own experience, in knocking off the heads of 
statues in a mason's yard, sud knocking out the eyea 
of Cbuiameu with a shanghai {anglicH, catapult).'"— 
G. A a<ua: Echoes April 4, 1884. 

l&r-rup, v.t. [Cf. Dut. larp = a lash ; larpen 
= to thrash. J To thrash, to flog. (Provincial.) 
" There was no rape-dancing for me I I danced on the 
bare ground, and was larruped with the rope."— 
Dickent . Hard Timet, ch. V. 

l&r'-ry, s. [Lorry.] 

1. A coal-truck on a railway; a lorry, a 

waggon. 

2. A kind of long-handled iron hoe which is 
used for mixiug grouting. 

* lar-um, s. [A contr. for alarum (q.v.).l 
1. Au alarm ; a notice or warning of danger. 

" Tambourgl J tambourgl 1 thy hi rum afar 
Gives hope to the vallnnt. and promise of wer.” 
liyron : Child e Harold, li. 72. 

2. An alarm clock (q.v.). 
l&r- iim, v.i. [Larum, s.] To sound an alarm. 

** Down, down they larum with Impetuous whirl. 
The PindAT* and the Miltons of & CurL" 

Pope : Dunciad. UL 18S. 

lax'- us, s. [Lat., from Gr. Adpos (fords) = a 
raveuous sea-bird, perhaps a cormorant or a 
^ 11 .] 

Omith. : Gull ; the typical genus of the sub- 
family Larina; and the family Larida* (q.v.). 
The bill is much compressed, the outer half 
of the culmen much curved, the gonys strongly 
angulated ; the tail short, even ; the tarsi at 
least as long as the middle toe ; the hind toe 
very abort. [Gull.] 

lar-va <pl. lar vae), s. [Lat.= (l) a ghost, 
a spectre, (2) a mask. Named by Li imams 
because the larval state of ao insect differs 
from and iii a manuer "masks" the ultimate 
form.] 

1, Comp. Relig . ; [Lemur]. 

2. Entom. : The first condition of an insect 
on its issuing from the egg, when it is usually 
in the form of a grub, caterpillar, or maggot. 
(Darwin.) The name applied to an immature 
insect from the tunc that it breaks through 
the egg-shell, whatever state of development 
it may have reached i?t ot>o. In the orders 
Orthoptera, Heiniptera, and Homoptera, the 
larva 1 resemble the perfect insect, except in 
wanting wings; while in the Ilymenoptera, 
Coleoptera, Neuroptera, Lepidoptera, and 
Diptera, they completely differ. Those larvae 
which have legs and prolegs are called cater- 
pillars ; others, with a head and with feet or 
no feet are called grubs ; and those which 
W3nt both a head and feet maggots. As a 
rule, a larva cannot propagate its kind, but 
Wagner has discovered that this can be done 
by the maggot of a dipterous genua of insects, 
Ceculomyia ; and Grimm that it can be done 
by the Hies of the genus Chironomua. 

3. Zool. : The term is sometimes used of the 
half-developed state of animala belonging to 
other classes. Thus Darwin ( Origin o /.Species, 
ch- xiv.) speaks of the larva of a Cirri ped. 

lar'-val, n. [Eng. forr(n); -a£.J Of or per- 
taining to a larva. 

lar'-vate, lar'-vat^ed, n. [Lat. larvatus, 
from larva = a mask.] 11 asked ; wearing a 
mask. 

* l&rve, s. A- a. [Larva.] 

A- .4s subst. : The same as Larva (q.v.), 

B. As adj. : Larval. 

lar'-vl-form, a. [Lat. forra = a larva, and 
jorma — form, shape.] Having the form of or 
resembling a larva, grub, or caterpillar. 
(Oimt.) 

lar vip'-a-ra, s. pi [Lat. larva (q.v.), and 
pario = to bring forth,] 

Entom. : Insects which briog forth larvae 
instead of depositing eggs. 


lar-vip'-a-rous, a. [Lat. form (q.v.); purio 
= to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. -/n/s.] 

Entom. : Producing its young in the condi- 
tion of larvae. 

la-ryn'-go-al, t la-ryn'-ge-an, a. [Gr. 

Aapvyf ( lamlngx ), gen it. Adpvyyos (larunggos) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ean, -eat.) Of or pertaining to 
the larynx. Thus there are laryngeal arteries, 
veiua, nerves, &c- 

l&r - yn-gis'-mus, s. [Gr. AapvyyicrMo* (far- 
unggismos) = croaking.] (See the compound.) 

laryngismus -stridulns, $. 

Path. : A sjasmodic affection cf the glottis, 
spasmodic croup, or child-crowing, of nervous 
origin, and differing from true croup by not 
being constant, absence of inflammation, and 
of false membrane. The par vagum nerve is 
alone affected. 

l&r-yn-gi tlS, s. [Gr. Aapiry£ {larungx), genit. 
Aapt/yyos ( larunggos ) = the larynx (q.v.); suff. 
-itis, denoting inflammation.] 

Path.: Inflammation of the windpipe. It 
may he acute, chronic, mucous, or ceilem it ous, 
and is produced hy cold or damp or as an ac- 
companiment of certain zymotic diseases such 
os scarlatina, small- pox, and measles. When 
membranous it is called croup, and may also 
be frequently found associated with diph- 
theria. In (edematous laryngitis, as in croup, 
tracheotomy ia sometimes necessary to save 
life, and is usually successful. It is not con- 
fined to infancy, but is common to adults. 

* lar-^n-gd-log -ic-al, a. [Eng. laryngo- 
logy ; c connective, and* Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of 
or pertaining to laryngology ; studying laryn- 
gology : as, The Americau Laryngological As- 
sociation. 

l&r-yri-gol'-d-g^, s. [Gr. Aopvyf (larungx), 
genit. Adpvyyos (larunggos) = the larynx, and 
Adyos (logos) = a disec arse.] The branch of 
medical science which treats of the larynx and 
its diseases. 

l3x-yri-gdph-o n$r, s. fGr. A«pvy£ (larungx), 
genit. Adpuyyos (larunggos) = the larynx, and 
(phone) = a sound.] The aound of the 
voice os heard through the stethoscope, when 
placed over the larynx. 

l&r-yri'' go scope, s. [Gr. Adpvyf (larungx), 
geoit. Adpt/yyo* (fort/ 7i g gos) — the larynx, aud 
OKontto (skoped) = to see, to observe.] Au in- 
strument, invented by Sen or Manuel Garcia, 
for obtaining a view of the larynx. It con- 
sists of a small plane mirror on a long, alender 
stem, which is introduced to the back of the 
throat, and a large concave inirroi for reflect- 
ing light (solar or artificial). This last re- 
flector may be either fixed to a stand or sus- 
pended from the forehead of the operator. 
An inverted image is seeu io the amall mirror. 

13x ^n-gO-SCOp'-lC, a. [Eng. laryngoscop(e); 
-ic.] Pertaining to the laryngoscope or the 
inspection of the larynx. 

ldr-yn-got-d-my, a. [Gr. Adpvy£ (larungx), 
genit. Adpvyyo? (larunggos) = the larynx, and 
t op.rj (tome) = a cutting ; Tepvw (Urmnd) — to 
cut.] 

Surg. : An operation by which an incision la 
made into the larynx to aid in theoperatiou of 
breathing, when obstruction to U exists, to 
remove foreign bodies, orfnrany similar cause. 
In tho first case a little funnel-shaped silver 
instrument is inserted into the openiDg to 
keep it from closing too soon. 

lar'-ynx, s. [Gr. Aopnyf (fontmjx).] 

1. A nat. : The windpipe. It is bnilt up on 
the cricoid cartilage above the trachea, con- 
taining the arytenoid cartilages and vocal 
ligaments, terminating in the glottis aod epi- 
glottis ; it is the organ of voice (q.v.), 

2. Put hoi. : There may be polypi, cancer, 
fibrous tumours, or ulceration ot the laryux, 
besides laryugeal catarrh, phthisis, 

* las, s. [Lace.] 

las-car', s. [Pers. & Hind. fosM-/xr.] In the 
East Indies a native sailor employed on Eu- 
ropean ve.ssels ; also a labourer employed in 
arsenals, Ac. 

* las 91^-1-611-5^, s. [Lat lascivlens, pr. par. 
of lascivio = to be wan too.] Lasciviousness. 

"The enonnoua lutcirlency ot the bodily ltfe.”— 
HaVtfwell: Jlelampr., p. 9. 


* lastly -l-ent, a. [Lascivienct.] Las- 
civious, wanton, frolicsome. 

” The latcivlmt life cf the vehicle BtiggMted to him * 
—More ■ PhilotopK Cabbala, ch. ilL. Jl. 

las-^y-i-ous, a. [A corrupt, (under the 
’influence of Fr. lascif ), from Lat. lascivus ; 
Ital. & Sp. fosciro.] 

1. Lewd, wanton, luatful. 

** The Fauns and Satyrs, a kneirlou* nee. 

Shrieked at the sight." Coie^er; Antt-Thelyphthora. 

2. Exciting or provokiog to lasciviousness. 

" The lasrtriout pl(>« and wanton song. 

That charm down fear." Cotter . Table Talk 462. 

3. Characterized by lewd ness or wanton 
ness : lewd. 

•’Sundrle wanton speeches and latnriou* phrase*.* 
— Gascoigne : To the Reverend Deumcu 

las-9iy-i-ous-ly, adv. [Eug. lascivious; 
-ly. ] In a lascivious mauuer; wantonly, 
lewdly, lustfully. 

las ^y i ous-ncss, $. [Eng. lascivious; 

-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being lascivious ; 
waotonness, lew-dues s, lustfulncss. 

" The misery of Floriuiell. the vlrtnousaes of Bel- 
phel«e, the fasc/rioumei of llellenurv; and tnauy the 
like."— Spenter: Ex pi an. of Faerie Queenc. 

2. A tendency to excite lust or wautonneaa. 

la'- scr, s. [Lat. = the juice of Lascj'jntium 
(q.v.).J The laser, or, more fully, laser eyre- 
noicum, implying that it was brought from 
Cyrene, w r as a drug to wlm-h the ancients 
attributed miraculous properties, believing 
that it could cure envenomed wounds, restore 
sight to Ihe blind aud youth to the aged. &c. 
Lindley believed it came from Thapsia, ood 
probably from Thopsia gargunica , au umbel- 
liferous plant. It was called also Asadulcis. 

lar-ser-pi'-ti-um (t as sh), s, [Lat. laser- 

pitium, lasciyicium.] 

Bot. : A genus of Umbellifene, family Thap- 
aidae. The fiuit is eight-winged. Laserpitium 
glabrum is the Glabrous Laser wort, found 
in mountainous districts in the south of 
Europe, its root is violently purgative, aod 
even caustic. L. Siler, fouud in Greece, L. 
gummiftrum in Spain and Portugal, and other 
species of the genus, yield gum resins. Some 
are used as domestic remedies. [Laser ] 

la’-ser-wort, s. [Lat., ire. laser (q.v.), and 
Eng. wort.] 

Bot.: (1) The genus Laserpitium (q.v.); 
(2) Thapsia Laserpitii. 

l&sh (1), * lasche, * lasshe, a. [Etyrn. doubt- 
lul ; cf. Ger. lasche = a flap.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The thong or cord at the end of a whip; 
« whip, a scourge. 

*• In his baud, as the sign cf his sway, 

A scour** hung with lathee he bore." 

CoWfjer : The Morning Dream. 

(2) A stroke with anything pliant and tough ; 
a stroke with a whip. 

** The lath resounds, the rapid chariot fllea.*' 

l'ope: Homer ; Iliad r. 457. 

■ (3) A leash or string in which an animal Is 
held ; a snare. 

2. Fig. : A stroke of satire ; sarcasm, satire, 
vituperation. 

"The moral is a fasA at the vanity of arrogating that 
to ourselves which succeed* welt "—L'Etirangc. 

IL Weaving: A thong formed of the com- 
bined ends of the cords by which a certain seft 
of yams are raised in the process of weaving 
Brussels carpet. Each yarn (termed an end) 
passes through an eye (the mail), to which is 
attached a cord passing over a pulley above 
the frame of the loom. The curds required to 
raise to the surface a certain set of yarns, re- 
quired for one row in the pattern, are bound 
together into a lash, so as to be operated by a 
single pull. 

lash -fTec, a. Free from the lash or scourge 
of satire or sarcasm. 

l&sh(2), ». [Etym.doubtfhl.) An eyelash (q.v.). 
lash, * lasch-yn, v.t. L f. [Labh, a,] 

A. Transitive : • 

L Literally: 

1. To strike or flog with anything pliant and 
tough, ns a whip ; to whip ; to flog ; to drive 
with a whip. 

** These, with his bow unbent, he lathed along ” 

rope. Homer ; Iliad x 6S4. 


late, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ao, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. To beat or dash against, 

" The Muhin lug flip*, Hip thunder roars, 

And hlrf im/i the frighted olu.iea.** 

trior . Lidy i Lookiog-Gtatx. 

3. To throw or dash out auddeuly or with a 
Jerk. 

“The club hong round hit ear*, and IwtterM brow*: 

He fails ; and Lithmif U|> ills hevH. lift rider lii. vwi 
Dry den : Orid ; Met a morphia** xll. 

4. To fasten or bind with a roj>e or cord ; to 
secure or tie with a cord or string. 

* 5. To throw out, to scatter. 

* IL Fig. : To satirize ; to assail llercely 
with satire. 

••Juvenal wa* wholly employed tu lathing vice*."— 
Br .den Juteval, (Dedication.) 

B. /nfruiwifit'e ; 

I. Lit. : To use a whip ; to flog. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To satirize; to make use of satire or 
sarcasm. 

2. To break out ; to launch out Into extra- 
vagance. 

II To lash out: 

1. To become extravagant 

2. To kick out, as a horse. 

3. To utter wildly. 

*’ He latheth out ncrlpturo io bedelem."— Sir T. Jtforo: 
Work*, p 287 

* l&sh, a. [Prob. from Lnt. toxos = loose.) Soft 
and watery, but without flavour. (Forby : 
Vocab. of Font Anglia.) 

** FruJU being unwholesome and /a*b before the ftfth 
year."— Grovrnc ; Garden of Cyrut, ch. v. 

iitsh’ cr, s. [Eng. lash ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who lashes or flogs. 

2. A weir in a river ; the water collected 
below a weir. 

II. Technically : 

1. Ichthy. : [FATHER-LASnER]. 

2. Want. : The rope whirl) binds a gun to 
the rings at the check of the port. 

I&sh mg, 7 rr. par., n., & s. (Lash, r.) 

A. *t B. sis pr. par. ^ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Jxing. : The act of flogging or whip- 
ping. 

2. Naut. : A rope or gasket, by which any- 
thing is secured on board ship, by wrapping 
around it; afi the lashing of a studding-sail 
boom ; the lashing nt the parts of a pontoon- 
bridge ; the lashing at the head of shears : 
the lashing of a tail- block. Also the act of 
binding one thing to another. 

3. (Pi.): Abundance of anything. ( Vnlg .) 

• lish -less, a. (Eng. lash (2). s. ; -Jew.) Hav- 
ing no lashes. 

•• Hit lathfeu eyelids stretch 
Around bit demon eye*. Kent i .* Lamia, pt. iL 

la si dn-dra, e. [Prof. Uisi(o)- ; Gr. avyp 
(aner), genit.* av&p6<; (andros) = a man, a sta- 
men.) 

Bat, : The typical genus of the family Lasl- 
andruhe (q.v.). The fruit of Lasiamlra a r- 
geutea and some others is used in Brazil for 
dyeing black. 

la s! An dr id 00, s. pi. [Mod. I/at. lasian- 
di'(u) ; I/at. IVm. pi. adj. suff. -irfu\] 

lint. : A family of Melastomada, tribe Mc- 
Instomcm. 

lo-sl-o-, pref. {Gr. A<i<7<oc (Attfos) = hniry, 
rough, shaggy, woolly.) (Fordef. see etym.) 

la-Sl-o-bSt ~r$fB, s. (Pref. Ando- (q.v.), anl 
Gr. fi6rpv<; (bntrus) = a bunch of grapes. J 
Bot. : A genua of Aseoinycetoiia Fungi. 
JxiMobotryi lonicercr grows on l he homy lent cs 
and stems of various kinds of honeysuckle, 
(Berkeley.) 

In-5l-A cAra’-pa, *. [Pref. Awfo- (q.v.), and 
Gr. Ka/iinj (kampi) = a caterpillar.] 

Fn turn. : A genus of Hmnbychhc, sometimes 
made the type of a family Limit icnmpidic (q.v.). 
iMSioramjMi rubi Is the Fnx-moth, L. trifdii tho 
Grass Kggar, L. yncrcun the Oak Fggar, and 
L. cullunn : , possibly only a variety of the Inst, 
tho Heath Eggar. (Eooar.) 

la 81 0 0 Am pi dro, s. pi [Mod. Lat. lasio- 
eamj^a); l>at. fern. pi. ai(j. sulf. -fiAr.) 

Entom.: A genus of moths, by Mr. Stalnton 


and others included In Bombycidre. It con- 
sists of largo or medium-sized moths, with 
stout, hairy 1 sillies and strong wings, generally 
brown, reddish-brown, or yellow. Caterpil- 
lars covered with soft hair. (Lasiocampa.] 

la-si om’ ma-ta, *. {Pref. lasi(<>). (q.v.), and 
Gr. bppara (ommata), pi. of S^a (omma) = the 
eye.) 

Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, family Xym- 
plnlidae, sub-family Satyridi. Lasiomuiatn 
sEgeria ir the Speckled Wood Butterfly, and 
L . Megtrra the Wall Butterfly. 

la -si on itc, s. [Gr. Ad<rto« (tasios) — hairy ; 
su tl". -itc (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in hair-like 
crystals on limonite in the Jura limestone nt 
A m berg, Bavaria; now determined to be the 
aanie as NVavellitc (q.v.). 

la -81 o-pc tal'-c-JO, s- pt. (Mod. Lat. tasin- 
petal(nm) ; Lat. fern. p). adj. sulf. -cu\] 

Bot. : A tribe of By ttneriaceic or Byttnerea?. 

la-si-o pet-a-lum, s. I Pref. /«tsA>-(q.v.). nnd 
Lat. pttalum ; Gr. rrerahov ( prtalon ) r= a leaf.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lnsio- 
petaleic (q.v .). 

la-si-op’-ter-a^ a. |Pref. losio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. jrTfpd (ptent), pi. of rrrepoe (}deron) = a 
feather, a wing.) 

Entom. : A genus of two-winged flies, family 
Cccidninyida*. LasiopUra obfu^cata destroys 
wheat like the Wheat Midge (Ceculomyia tri- 
lici). Both occur in Britain. They deposit 
their eg-.'s in the flowers of the plant, on which 
their maggots feed. They bury themselves in 
the ground before becoming pupae. 

la 81 6 si phon, s. [Pref. tasio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. <n<f>wv (m phou) = a siphon.) 

Bot. : A genua of Thymchicea?. Jxtsiosiphon 
eriocephalus, or eriocephaltt , a laigc shrub, 
growing in Bengal and Southern India, yields 
a llbre. (Calcutta Exhibition Report.) Its kirk 
\a used for poisoning llsh 

• lask, " laskc, s. [A corrupt, of fax (q.v.).] 
A flux. 

*lask(D 'lasko, v.i. (i/ASK, «.] To aufler 
Iron* dinrilucu. 

laslc (2), v.i. I Etym. doubtful.) 

Xuut. : To sail large, or with a wind about 
4.7 abaft the beam. [Laboe, ^ 2.) 

las' ket, s. (Cf. Sw. laska = to atitcli ; lask 
= a seaif. a joint ; Dan. laske = to join ; lask 
= a scai f.] 

Tiant. : One of the rings of coni on the head 
of a bonnet nr dialihler to secure it to the foot 
of the sail above, by a hieing cord. A latch. 

lAs'-prlng, last -sprihg, s. [Eug. las(t) t a., 
and spring.) A young saluiun. 

lAss, * lasso, * laseo, $. [A contraction of 
laddcss , a feminine form of lud (q.v.).l A young 
woman, a girl, a maid, a wench. (Often used 
as a term of endearment.) 

•'Von iolltary Highland hint" 

Won/tworth: Solitary flea per. 

llallelujah-lass : (Hallelujah-lass). 

* lasso, * las, a. [Less.] 

las' Sic, *. (Eng. lass; dimin. aufl*. -it = -i/.) 
A little girl ; dimin. of lass. (Used as a term 
of endearment.) 

M ’Tlic lattie l Mil? i<nlr tattle f' *ntd tb« otil limn: 
•motiy kucli a ill ^ lit lu* v«j 1 wc-alhcn*d at liamv iuul 
abniad.* '— Xoott : AnOyanry, cl). vlL 

lAs' si tude, s. [Fr., from l,at. tassiludo =; 
faintness, from lassus = weary, laint; 8p. 
Uissitud ; Hal. hLtsifudiaA.] The sbite of bring 
weary nr languid ; weakness, weariness; loss 
of energy or animation ; languor arising from 
cxhauHtion either bodily or mental ; enerva- 
tion. 

•* All luultude in a kind of cni»tn»l»n aiut comprr*- 
aloti of the part * ffatan : Xnt. It. it., t 7.W. 

'hss lorn, a. (Eng. lass, nnd fom.) For- 
saken by one's mistress ; jilted. 

" llm* it nn>vi>«, 

Wlio*p pihnaow ttie dliml*»< , 't Imlelielor luvr*, 

UeliiM Inuhtm.” M i : Temptett, iv. 1. 

lAs so, laz 6, 5. (Port, logo, from IjiI. la - 
gurus = a snare ; Sp. Also. ] A rope with a 
miming iiimim', Used in the Ueati rn Slates, 
Texas and >paiiNh A met ini fur eiiieiiing entile 
Thu cowboy* ul lliu \S e*t umt ?n/i)iliwe*i n*« 


It with remarkable dexterity. It baa beeo 
used eflectively in warfare. 

"Tile f<i*o cou*l«ti of a very *tron«. but thm. well. 

e laltt-il rujtc, made of raw-hide. Olio end 1» altacbe«l 
j tiio broad a urclliglo. which f.uteim together lb* 
coiu]iLlcs*te<1 b'car of llic recado. or i-uldlc. u*ed in thr 
I'anjjmi : ti»e other !• terminated by a imail rlUjf of 
iron or brnas, by which a nuo/e can be formed The 
Gaacho. »lieu he !■ S'dng t*>u^- tiie Into, keel* a muaU 
roll in hi* bridle-hand, and in the other hold* lbs 
running mmze, which U made very large KencrjUlr. 
having a dliuncter id aimiit eight feet Till* In* whirl* 
round id* head, and by the dcxleron* movement of hi* 
wrist krejut the Himihc mn-li. then tiirowing It, he cau»c . 
it to fall on any inrllrul ^r »|»ut he clioonta Thvbiro, 
when not u»od. i» lied ur. in a auull coil to the after 
part of the recado. frrrtein . Yoyagt Round tho 
World fed. 1870). ch. til., p. 44 

lasso cells, s. pi. 

Zooi. : Minute extensile wcnpnns not n>- 
trartile of Actiniic, railed nlso cnida?, nettling 
cells, and thread capsules. 

lAs so, v.t. [Lasso, s.\ To catch with a lasso. 

lass ock, *. (Eng. lass; dimin. suit -ocIl) 
A little lass ; a young girl. (Scotc/i.) 


last, a. & n/?r. (A contraction of latest ; the 
intermediate form being latst ; Dut, laatst, 
super, of luat = late.) 

A. As atljectivc: 

1. Coming after all others in order of ruo 
cession ; hindmost. 

•• Tiie seventh and latt ' 

Shake* f>. : 2 Henry l'/„ It 1 

2. Coming after all others in order of time ; 
latest. 


M From the fi rut day to the l cut. "— Xrhrm la\ vllL l*. 

3. Closing, linal, ultimate. 

•• Hi* last of dajni 
Shall act hi glory. ” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xv t 7M. 


4. Utmost, extreme. 

5. Lowest, meanest ; coming after oil others 
in rcgaii! to rank or quality : as, lie won tho 
last prize. 

13. Furthest from the thoughts; the least 
likely to suggest itself to the mind ; the moat 
unlikely : as, It is the last thing 1 should 
expect. 

7. Next licforo the present ; immediately 
preceding the present : as, last week, last year. 

B. Hj adverb: 


I. The last time or occasion ; for the last 
time. 


'* Billet! I OAW you latt." Shnkejp. : Tempett, V. 

2. After all others. 

*• Do not leave me latt." Shaketp : Smart »x 

*3. 1/at el y. 

" Yet 1 wo* last ehitldeu for heln# too alow," 

Shnketp. : Tioo Gentlemen of Verona, IL L 

\ (1) At last , * af fAe last: At or in the 
eml; ultimately; in the conclusion. 

(2) To the last : To the end. 

(3) On one's last legs: In ail extreme stage of 
exhaustion; on verge of ruin; ruined in health. 


^1 Last nnd uAtwuifc respect tho order of 
succession ; latest the older of time : final 
the completion of an object . . . Tho last Is 
opposed to the llrst ; the ultimate is distin- 
guished from that which might follow; the 
latest Is opposed to the earliest; the final to 
tiie introductory or beginning. 

* last-court, s. A court held by the 
twenty-four jurats In the mnrshes of Kcut 
and summoned by the h.ditflk, wherein orders 
are made to lay and levy taxes, Impose i tenui- 
ties, &r., for the prcscrvolion of the iwild 
inai-shes. 


last heir, t. 

Law: Me to whom lands como by use heat 
for want of lawful heirs ; ill some ease*, tho 
lord of whom the lands are held. In others, 
the crown. 


last (1), * last cn, * lost on, v.i. [A.s. Ah>- 
fmi = to observe, to Inst, to remain; prop., to 
follow in the Mieji* of, from A tst — a foot- 
trark ; cogn. uitli Gnlh. lulstjan - (o follow ; 
laists = a Amt- truck ; Ger. It isle n — to jier- 
form, to follow out ; Uistrn ■» n form, a shoo- 
niuker’a lust. ) 

1. To continue In existence; to remain ; to 
endure. 

" Will lirvrr ceiw a* i<*i*K ** I tie wurld lot* flake, 
trill Af/olojir, th. ill 1*. 

2. To hold out ; to ronlinue without being 
exhausted ; us, The )irovlslons w‘11 f<wf for a 
month. 

3. To continue unimpaired ; not to decay or 
|K'rfsli : ns, A colour to*f«. 


boll, b6y; pbiit. cat, 90II, chorus, 9hlu, bonph; go, ftem ; tliln, fills; sin, 09; oxpoct. Xonophou, o^ l8t * l )h “ ^ 

olan, Han =3 shaiL -tlon, -si on = shun : -(Ion, -fflon =- zliiin. -clous, tlous, -slous — shns. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bQi, dyL 
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last— lat© 


last (2), v.t. [Last (2), s.] To form on or by 
a last. 

•last (1), s. [Last (1 ), r.] Power of bolding 
out ; endurance, stamiua. 

" It s * fur tri/il of skill and last between ns."— 
Hughes: Tom Browns School-days, pt. 1L, ch. vlL 

last (2), * leste, s. [A.S. last , least = a foot- 
track, a path, the trace of feet; cogn. with 
Dut. leest = a last, a shape ; IojI. leistr — the 
foot below the ankle ; Sw. last = a last ; Dan. 
lost ; Ger. Icisten; Goth, laistr = a footstep.] 
A wooden mould on which shoes are fashioned. 
A foot-shaped block placed inside a alioe, to 
give shape to the upper and hold the parts, 
which are tacked thereto previous to pegging, 
“ Should the biff last extend the shoe too wide. 

Each stone will wrench the unwary step aside." 

Gay : Trivia, i. 35. 

last finishing machine, s. A machine 
in which the ends of lasts, which are held 
in the chucks of a last-turning machiue, are 
dressed up and tinished. 

last holder, s. 

Shoemaking : A standard for the last while 
lasting, pegging' sewing, soleing, &c. 

last (3), s. (A.S hlcest = a burden, from 
hladan = to load; cogn. with Icel. lest — a 
load, from hladha = to load; Dan. last — a 
weight, a burden, a cargo ; las = a load ; lade 
— to load ; Sw. tort = a burdeo ; lass = a 
cartload ; Dan. & Ger. tot, from laden — to 
load.] 

1. A load ; a certain weight or quantity. 
(See extract.) 

" A last of white herrings Is twelve barrels, of red 
herrings 20 cades or thousand ; and of pilchards lrt.000; 
of corn 10 quarters, and in some parts of Eugiand 21 
quarters; of wool 12 sacks; of leather 20 dickers, or 
ten score ; of hides or skins 12 dozen ; of pitch, tar, or 
ashes M barrels; of gunpowder 24 firkins, weighing a 
hundred pounds each.*’ — Tomlins: Law l rirt ionary. 

2. The cargo or burden of a ship. 

last (4), s. [Last, a.] The same as Last- 

COI HT (q.V.). 

last -age (age as ig), s. [Eng. to* (3), 

•age.] 

1. A cargo, a load, the loading of a ship, 

2. Ballast. 

" Ail maner of ships accustomed to come to the aald 
port (s. of Caleis) out of the countrey of Eugiand shall 
bring with them all their lastage of good stoues 
convenient for stulfiug the said beakens.'*— Star. 21 
Richard It., c. 18. 

3. Stowage-room for goods. 

4. A duty paid in some markets — 

(1) For the right to carry goods where one 
wills ; 

(2) Oo wares sold by the last ; 

(3) For freight or carriage. 

"So that they shall lie free from all toll, and from 
all custome ; that is to say from all lastage. tallage, 
passage, cariage, Ac." — ffackluyt : Voyages, u 117. 

last er, s. [Eng. last (2), s. ; -rr.] A tool for 
stretching the upper leather over a last, 

last-log (1), pr. par., a., & s. (Last (1), r.] 

A. As pr. par , ; (See the verb). 

B. A 1 ? adjective: 

1. Continuing in existence ; enduring, re- 
maining; not ceasing to exist; permanent, 
durable. 

“ The only amaranthine flower on earth 
I* virtue ; the oaly lasting treasure, truth." 

Co icper .* Task, ill. 289. 

2. Remaining or continuing unimpaired by 
time : aa, a lasting colour. 

3. Of long continuance. 

" And there, like them. cold, eunless relics hang. 

Each fixed and chilled into a lusting pang 1 " 

Moore: Veiled Prophet of h harass an. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : Endurance, cootinnance, 

permanence. 

" Nothing procureth the lasting of trees, bushes, and 
herbs, bo mach as often cutting. — fi icon *VoC Hist., 

f 58 , 

XL Technically: 

1. Fabric.* 

(1) A five-leaf twill stuff; a stiff woollen 
fabric in which horsehair was formerly inter- 
woven to form a stiffening for stocks or 
dresses. 

(2) A woollen fabric used iu making women's 
shoes. 

2. Shoemaking : The process of drawing the 
opper leather smoothly over the last. 

latst'-mg (2), s. [Last (2), i\] The act of 
forming oo a last. 


lasting-awl, s. 

Shoemaking: A sewing-aw) for shoe-closera. 
The awl, being passed through the leather, 
carries the thread with it ; then being slightly 
drawn back, it forms a loop through which a 
second thread is passed. The entire with- 
drawal of the awl theo makes a lock-stitch, 
similar to that made on some sewing-machines. 

lasting jack, s. 

Shoemaking: An implement to hold the 
last while straining and securing the upper 
on it ; and for centreing or adjusting the in- 
sole and outsole for the subsequent action of 
the pegging or sewing-machine. Sometimes 
used iu hand-pegging. 

lasting machine, s. 

Skoemaking : A contrivance for drawing the 
upper leather of a boot or aboe smoothly over 
the last, turning the projecting edges down 
upon the insole, and holding them until they 
are properly secured by tacks, pegs, or other 
fastenings. 

lasting-pinchers, s. pi 

Shoemuking : A tool to grip the edges of the 
upper leather of a boot and draw it over the 
last ; a lasting-tooL 

lasting-tool, s. [Lasting- pinchers.] 

last-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. lasting ; - ly .] In a 
lasting manner ; permanently, durably, with 
continuance. 

" He that hath hie portion last, must have it Luting- 
ly."— Banyan : Pilgrims Progress, pt. L 

last'-ing-ness, s. (Eng. lasting ; -nrss.] The 
quality or state of being lasting ; durability, 
permanence, continuance. 

"The hutingness of their motion, without needing of 
a new sup jily. Detdalus, ch. ill. 

last’-ly, adr. (Eng. last (a.); -ly.] 

1. In the last place. 

"I will Justify the quarrel ; secondly, txdanco the 
forces ; and lastly, pro; >o mid variety v designs for 
choice, but not advise the chuice." — Bacon. 

2. At last ; finally ; iu the end, in conclu- 
sion, 

" I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and the glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for liiui lastly die.* 

Milton : P. L„ lit 240. 

las-trie'-a, $. [Etyia. unknown.] 

Bot. : A genus now reduced to a sub-genus 
of Ferns placed under Nephrodium. It has a 
reuifonn indusium, attached by the sinus, and 
the veins free. All the British species of 
Nephrodium belong to the one genua Last nea. 

lfts'-u-rite, s. [Low Lat. lazur ; Arab, lap 
ward = lapis lazuli ; suff. die (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Azcrite (q.v.). 

las-yl-ic, a. (Eng. sal(ic)ylic reversed.) (See 
the compound.) 

lasylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7H4O*. An acid whose phenyl- 
ether, CVn3(CgH 5 )02, is produced, 

together with hydrochloric acid, by the action 
of oxychloride of phosphorus in excess on 
salicylate of sodium. When the temperature 
rises high, a viscid liquid passes over, which, 
on standing, deposits tabular crystals of the 
phenyl-ether, leaving a mother-liquor, which 
smells of hydrate of phenyL (tt’otts: Diet. 
Chem., lit 471.) 

’ l&t, v.t. [Let, v.] 

lat (1), s. [Etym. doubtful,] 

Bot. : Calamus leplospadix. 

lat (2), s. [Pali & Sansc.] 

Architecture : 

1. Booddhist : The simplest form of ** tope,” 
a kind of sthamba (pillar), constituting a 
marked feature of Booddhist architecture. 
Several yet remain. There is one at Delhi, 
three more exist in Tirhut, near the Gunduck 
River, and one was removed to Allahalvad. 
It was on a “lat” that the celebrated procla- 
mation of Asoca against taking human life 
was carved. 

2. Hindoo : The lat. borrowed, perhaps, 
from the Booddliists, exists in connection with 
Hindoo architecture emanating from the pro- 
fessors of Brahmanism. 

lftt-a-ki-a, s. [Sec def.] A superior kind of 
Turkish tobacco, of a mild flavour, named 
from Latakia (the ancient Laodicea), near 
which it is grown. 


la ta'-m a, s. [From latania, the name oJ 
’one species in the Isle of Bourbon. See def.) 

Bot. : A genus of Palms, tribe Borassese. 
It contains two species, Ijitania bourbonica, 
from the Isle of Bourbon, and L. rubra , from 
the Mauritius. They have palmate, fan- 
shaped leavea, yellow flowera, and yellowish- 
coloured drnpes. The leavea are used by 
the natives for covering their huts, and for 
making fans and umbrellas. The pulp of the 
fruit is astringent, the kernel bitter a».d pur- 
gative, and the sap of the trees antiscorbutic. 

Iat 9 h (1), * lacchc, * lach, * lahcXu^, 
* latche, s. (A.S. hzccar — to catch.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A door-fc stening, consisting of hinge- 
bolt and catch. A latch may be opened from 
either aide of the door or gate. 

"They lilted the latch, and they bade him be gone.* 
Scott : Bokeby, ill. SOL 

* (2) A cross-bow. 

* (3) A snare. 

2. Fig. : Any entrance or means of admis- 
sion. 

*' The soft hand of sleep had closed the 
Of the tired household of corporeal sense." 

Wordsworth : Ode. (January. 1816.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Knitting-machine : The piece hinged to 
the needle, which closes over the engaged loop 
to hold it in position in the needle while the 
latter is penetrating another loop. The latch 
is subsequently opened by the latch-lifter to 
allow the loop to be pushed back upon the 
needle, and is then closed by the latch-closer 
to enable the knock-off to disengage the formed 
loop or stitch. The latch is sometimes called 
the fly. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A cord clamp which holds the in -board 
end of a mackerel -line ; a mackerel-latch. 

(2) A loop on the head-rope of a bonnet-sail ,* 
a lasket. 

latch-closer, s. 

Knitting-machine: The piece which closes 
the latches, to enable the knock-off to slip the 
formed loops off the needles. 

* latch drawer, * latche-drawer, s. 

A thief, who stole into houses by drawing the 
latch. 

" Thanh lyers and latchc^Irawert, And lollerea knocks, 
Eet hem abyde tyl the bord be drnwe.* 

P. Plowman, p. 143. 

latch-key, s. A private key for a street- 
door latch. 

latch-lifter, $. 

Knitting-machine: The rod or finger which 
lifts and reverses the latches to enable the 
loops or stitches to be pushed back along the 
needles. 

Iat9h (2), 8. [Etym. doubtful.] A miry or 
swampy place. 

"Another part of the fa/cAJess promialns. as Brown 
thought."— Scott : Guy Manner trig, ch. xxlii. 

Iat 9 h (IX * lacche, * latche, v.U (A.S. 

lieccan.) 

* 1. To catch, to seize. 

"Those that remained threw darts at one man. aid 
latching our darts, sent them again at ua."— Golding: 
Caesar, p. 60. 

2. To fasten with a latch. 

"He had strength to reach hia lather'* house: the 
door was only latched," — Locks. 

*lat9h (2), v.t. [Fr. lecher — to lick.] To 
lick, to smear, to anoint. 

’* Hast thou yet latch' the Athenian's eyes 
With the love- juicer 

ShaJcesp. : Midsummer Sight’s Dream, 11L L 

* latche, s. [Latch, s.] 

* latche, v.t. [Latch (1), v.J 

lat 9 h'-et, *lach-et, s. (Fr. lacet, dimla 
O. Fr. lags; Fr, tos.] A string used to fasten 
or tie a shoe or sandal. 

"There cometh one inivhtler than I, the latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose . "—Mark L 7. 

Iat9h'-ing, s. [Eng. latch (l), s. ; -in#.] 

Naut. : A loop formed nn the head rope of & 
bonnet-sail, by which it is connected to the 
foot of the sail to which it forms an appendage. 

late, # lat, a. & adr. [A.S. Icet = alow, late; 
cogn. with Dut. laat = late ; lcel. latz = alow, 
lazy ; Dan. lad w — lazy ; Sw, lat — lazy ; Goth. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, were, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. Syrian. », ce = e; = a. uu *= kw. 
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lots = alothfu] : Ger. lass = weary ; Lat. lassus 
« fatigued. 1 1 Later, Latter, Last.] 

A. As adject ii re: 

I. Coming after the usual or proper time ; 
behind time, slow, tardy, long delayed: as, a 
late harvest. 

• 2. Slow, not quick ; alow of belief. 

”A tat uun." Joseph of ArhnathU. 695. 

3. Advanced towards the close or end : as, 
late hours of the day. 

4. Existing at « previous time, but now 
gone or ceased: ns, the lute atornis ; cspcc., 
used of a person deceased, lately or recently 
In olflee or place, 

" Our Me noble muster 1“ 

Shakttp. : Timon of Athens, T. L 

6. Recent. 

" A*, cf Me days, our neighbour*, 

The upper Germany, can dearly willies'*. " 

Shaketp. : l/etiry Ylll., T. S. 

6. Keeping lata hours ; dissipated. 

•'The rudeness and ewllled Insolence 
Of such Mr WM&alllwra." Milton: Lomus. 179. 

B. As adverb: 

1. After the usual or proper time ; after 
delays. 

firing thf new* to late.'* Shake* p. ; Coriolanu t, L 6. 

2. Far advanced into the day or night ; at a 
late hour. 

” Waa It *n late, friend, ere you went to bed f “ 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, 11. 3. 

3. A abort time ago or previously ; lately, 
recently. 

•’She leaps that waa but Me forlorn. " 

Shake* p. : I'rnui A Adonis . 1.026. 

* 4. Foimerly ; of old. 

** Where It the life that late T led 7" 

Sh-iketp, : Taming of the Shreie, Ir. 1. 

6. In a late season ; late in the seasoo. 

•’To make rotes or other flower*, coino latr, is an 
experiment of pleasure ; for the ancient* esteemed 
much uf the rota sera.’'— Huron : Mat. Mitt. 

U Of late : 

L A short time ago or previously ; lately, 

M Which of you taw Sir Eglmnour of Me f" 
Ehakrnp. ; Tie > Ornttemen of Verona, v. 2 

2. In the last time ; latterly. 

"Glancing an eye of pity ou his lottes. 

That ha ve of late so huddled OU his back." 

Hh aketp, : Merchant of Venice, Jv. L 

*3. Formerly. 

*’ That was of Me an heretic.* 
hhtkctp ; Merry iWrar of U indjor. tv. 4. 

Jit c-brie -o-l£e, s, pi. [Lat., pi. of latebri- 
cnla = one who lives in lurking-places or 
brothels : Udebra = a hiding-place, from lalco 
= to lie hid, and colo = to inhabit.] 

Zool. : Tha name given by Walckniier to a 
aulslivision of the A ran eh he, living in holes 
and Assures. All have eight eyes. The genera 
Mygalc, Oletera. and Filistata have them aggre- 
gated. They ara segregated in Miaaulena and 

Sphodroa 

*lat'-ed, a. [Either from the adj. late, or as 
a contraction for belated (q.v.).J Belated ; 
overtaken by night. 

’•The Med peasant ahnnned the dull." 

Scott: llokrby, It, 10. 

lftt-6cn', a. (Fr. latine , in voile latine= a 
lateen sail ; Sp. 

Latina vein .] 

Latin; used by 
Latin races. (Em- 
ployed only in 
the compounds.) 

late on sail, 

«. 

Navt, : A tri- 
angular sail, hav- 
ing its upperedge 
fastened to a long 
yard, which is in- 
clined at nil angle 
of about 45*. The 
yard la slung at 
a point three - 
quarters of its 
length from tha 
peak end. It is 
used principally 
hi the Mediterranean, npon xebecs, galleys, 
and feluccas, which have three, two, and ono 
mast respectively, 
lotoon-yard, s. I Lateen-sail.) 

late'-ltf, adv. jF.ng. late; dy.] A ehort time 
ago ; not long ago ; recently. 

"Bo lately found and *u abruptly Kona* 

Milton: /’. H . , 11. A 

* lAt^n, 3. (Latten.) 



* la - 19090 , s. [Eng. UU<n(t); -ce.] Tlie same 
as Latency (q.v.). 

** Infinite Lore. 

Who** lattnce U the pk-utltude of a)L" 

Colcridgc : fhnllny of -Va/lon*. 

■la-tcn- 9 y, *. (Eng. latadj); -cy,] The 
quality or state of being latent or concealed. 
“Which uudi'algnodni'u U Kftdieml from their 
latency, their minuteness. their obliquity."— Patcy • 
Evidence*, pt 11., ch. vli. 

late -ness, a. [Eng. late; -n«s.) 

1. The quality or state of being late or after 
the usual or proper time : os, the lateness of 
the seasons, the lateness of a harvest. 

2. Time farad vanced in any particular period. 

•• Your In life (os you aotoon call It) noyht 

be Improper to begin tho world with.”— Htejt: To bay. 
Nov. 23, 1727. 

la’-tent, a. (Lat. later is, pr. par. of lateo — to 
lia bid.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : Lying hid or concealed ; not 
visible, not seen, not manifested, not ap- 
parent; bidden, concealed. 

** Why to the Kround the bend* her downcast eye— 
Why la she sileut, while her son is m«h t 
The latent cause. O sacred seer, reveal 1" 

Pope: l/otncr; Vdyuey xi. 178. 

2. Pathol. (Of diseases) : At work in tho ay s- 
teio. but with external symplooie so alight 
that they are discernible only by the very 
observant eye. There may be latent intlamma- 
tion, latent pleurisy, Ac. 

H Latent period of a disease : [Incubation]. 
latent- fault, s. 

Scots Law : A blemish or defect in a com- 
modity purchased, which was concealed from 
the purchaser, or whs not manifest. This en- 
titles the pnreluiaer to reject the article. 

latent-heat, s. 

Physics: [Heat], 

If (1) Latent Heat of Fusion : The same aa 
Latent Heat. [Heat.] 

(2) I At tent Heat of Vaporisation : Heat ab- 
sorbed lu converting a liquid into a vapour or 
into gas, 

latent process, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The lutens processus of Bacon ; 
the secret and invisible progress by which 
sensible changes arc brought about. It seems, 
in Bacon 'a acceptation, to involve the principle 
since called the Law of Continuity, according 
to which no chnoge, however small, can ha 
ell'ccted but in time. 

“ In the firing of iv cannon. for example, the succes- 
sion of ci eiitt during the bhort Interval between tho 
application uf the mutch nud the expulsion uf the bull. 
Constitutes a latent proccts of a very remarkable nml 
complicated nature.''— Q. U. Lexer t: llitt. Philo*. (I860), 
11. LU. 

latent schematism, *. 

Nat. Phil. : (Sec extract). 

•‘Tho Lxtent schemntUm ts that Invisible structure 
of Ixsllo* on which so many of their properties dciwnd. 
When we inquire Into the constitution of cr>«tals, or 
luto the Internal structure of plants. Ac., we are ex- 
amining into the /utmf-scAem/MU/n."— O. //. Lexer*: 
UaU Philo*. (IBM. A- 131. 

la'- tent -ly, adr. [Eng. latent; dy.) In a 
latent maimer ; not openly. 

lat'-er, a. I Lai.] A brick or tllo. 

lat'-er, a. A adv. [Late.] 

A. As tidj. : More late, after another, pos- 
terior, snbttcqucnt. 

B, As adv. : After eome lime, after delay. 
"TliotK^ncml dlirnsiun of knowledge which U>e art 

Of prlnthiK must s'*oiicr or later jirmlucu.”— 1 Wiftourr: 
Jfumau MmU, pt. 11., I l. (In trod.) 

lftt'-er-al, a. (l>at. lateralis, from tutus 
fgenit. biter Is) — a side ; lr. lateral ; Sp. A 
i'lirt. lateral; Ital. Interale.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the side nr hMch ; on 
the aide, 

•' Making the one reflect more from the lateral and 
strawy (tarts than do the rest "— Hoyle : H’orAs, L 6t». 

2. Directed towards the Hide. 

3. Proceeding frmn tho aide. 

” Thwart of these as Terre 
Forth rush the Levant and the runout winds 
E uru* and Zeph.r with Ihslr lateral iioImi.* 

Mltton : J\ L. x. 706. 

* latorol equation, «. 

Math. : An olmolcle term for an equation of 
tho And dcgieo. 
lateral operation, s. 

Sura, : A pnrtlrnlnr I’asc of lithotomy (q.v.), 
In which the jircmtatc gland and the neck of 
tho bladder ore divided laterally. 


lateral-pressure, lateral stress, a 

1. Mrch. : A incaaure alright angles to the 
length of n beam. 

2. deot. : Pressure acting laterally— 1.©., 

more or leas horizontally — on strata, so ai 
to distort them Into folds, curves, sharp 
synclinals, anticlinal*, Ac. It may Ik? cau>cd 
by landslips, by earthquake action, Ae. 
Lateral pressure Is seen largely in the Alps, 
the Andca, and other mountain ranges, and 
also in nearly level countries. (Lyell : Princip. 
ofGcol., ch. xi.) 

lateral-roots, 5. pi. 

Hot.: Secondary roots : those which spring 
laterally from the stem, or from the primary 
root, as the clasping roots of ivy. 

lateral strength, s. 

Mcch. : The force with which a body, as a 
bar or beam, placed horizontally, resisL 
another force acting upon it In a direction at 
right angles to its length, and tending to 
break it. 

lateral stress, s. [Latekal-pressure.) 
lateral-teeth, 5. pi, 

Zool. : The teeth on each side of the cardinal 
(hinge) teeth in a bivalve shell. 

lateral ventrielo, s. 

Amt. : A cavity in the centre of the cerebral 
hemispheres of the brain. 

* lat-er-al'-l ty, s. [Eng. Ink-red; -i/y.) 

1. Tho quality or slate of being lateral ; the 
quality of having distinct aides. 

2. That which is lateral. 

” We may rva.K«tmb]y conclude a right and Mt 
latrrnlify In the ark. ur Uuval edtlice of Noah.*— 
Hrutcne : Vulgar Errourt. 

lat'-er-al-ly, adu. (Eng. lateral; -Iy.| In a 
lateral ‘manner, direction, or position ; on or 
from the side ; sideways. 

•■ Fur Home couplo la'rrullu or *ldc-w l*o, as worm*.* 
— Hrotene: Vulgar Errourt, bk. 111., ch. xvli. 

L&t er-an,f. [XamedafterPlnntius/xifrrnHu*, 
on the Vile of whose house the church la 
built, and who was put to death by Nero.) 
The principal church of Koine, dedicated to 
St. John Latcnimis, nml built originally by 
Constantine the Great. It is the episcopal 
church of the pope. 

Late ran Councils, *. pi. 

Ch. Hist. : In the church of St. John Lite- 
ran— u Omnium urbis ct orbis ecclrsinrum 
mater ct caput* 1 — live Grneml Councils have 
been held, besides an important council, not 
avumenieal, against the Monuthcliics (q.v.) 
in a.d. (H‘J. 

!. The Ninth General Council, and the first 
held in the West, under Calixtus II. , in 1123. 
More than 300 bishops and 000 abbots at- 
tended. Its object was to end the strife on 
Investiture between tho Emperor Ilcnry V. 
and tho Soo of Rome. 

2. The Second Interim (Tenth General) Coun- 
cil was held hi 1130. Innocent II. presided 
over more than 1,000 prelates. Anucletus 11. 
was declared an anti-pope, Roger of Sicily, his 
champion, excommunicated, ami sitence im- 
posed on Arnold of Brescia. 

3. The Thirst Lateral! (Eleventh General) 
Council, 1170, under Alexuiidi-r 111., decreed 
tho necessity of a majority of two thirds to 
secure tho election of a pope. 

4. Tho Fourth l.nteran (Twelfth General) 
Council surpassed In importance all councils 

reviomdy held. It was opened b\ Innocent 
II In 1216. and had two definite objects the 
recovery of the Holy Lind and the tntenml 
reform of tlu* Church ; 412 bishops, sot) 
abbots, and the rcpichciitativcH of ninny Ca- 
tholic sovereigns were present. ’I he Biidn«p 
of Constantinople was made tho that of the 
Eastern patriarchs, and the supremacy of 
Koine iiiMated on. The Council decreed Dm 
Hcer&aity of, at bast, alumni confc-sMim to 
one’s pnrlsh priest, ami ilelilied the absotuio 
Unity of G«hI, the Unman doctrine concerning 
the wicnunontH. and traiiHulmtantintion. 

. r >. Tho Fifth I^itermi (Eighteenth Generali 
Counnl was opened by Julius 11. In 1612. and 
closed by L’o X. In 1617. It declared tho 
decrees of tho NchiHiimtio Council of Fisa 
null, condemned the Pragmatic Sanction (q.v.), 
and npprovi-d the French concordat. It do* 
IIiumI (In t1n> bull Pastor trternu /») the pope's 
authority over councils, nml Dn the bull 
/t/Hjjfnlirf regfmi'nL) condemned those wfw 
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held that the intellectual soul is mortal, or 
only one in all men. ( Addis & Arnold.) 

The Fourth Lateran (Twelfth General) Conn- 
cil, the Council of Trent (Twentieth General), 
and the Vatican Council (Twenty- first Gene- 
ral, still unfinished), are the three most import- 
ant Councils in the history of Christendom. 

* latered, a. [Eng. later ; -td.) Delayed. 

la ter l-fo'-li-ous, a. [Lat. lotus (gcnit. 
lateris) = a side ; folium — a leaf ; and Eng. 
auff. 

Bat. (Of a /lower, dc.) : Growing oo the aide 
of a leaf. 

la-ter l-gra'-dso, s.pl [Lat. latus (geuit. 
lateris ) a aide, and gradior = to step, to 

walk.] 

Zool. : A name given by Walckniier to the 
spiders of the family Thoniisidze (Crab-spiders), 
from their frequently running sideways. 
[Thomisid^g.] 

litt'-er-i- nerved, a. [Mod. Lat. latcri - 
nerv(um ) (Adi. Richard); Eng. adj. auff. -erf. ] 

Sot. : The same as Straight-neb ved. (Used 
of the veins of grasses, palms, orchids, &c.) 

lAt'-er-ite, 5. <fe a. [Lat. later (genit. lateris) 
= a brick, a tile ; sutf. -ite (Petrol.) (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

Petrol. : A red jaspery rock, composed of 
silicate of alumina aod oxide of iron. (Lyell.) 
A red earthy rock occurring in beds between 
basalt and other lava flows, and resulting 
from their decomposition. It is strongly 
impregnated with sesquioxide of irou, aod 
sometimes contains haematite and beauxite. 
From being derived from various rocks it 
varies greatly in character. (Rutley.) It 
abounds in the Deccan and some other parts 
of Central aod .Southern India. 

B. As adj. : The same as Lateritic (q.v.). 

lat cr-lt'-ic, a. [Eng. laterit(e) ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to, containing, or characterized by 
laterite. 

l&t-er I'-tions, a. [Lat. lateritius, from later, 
(genit. lateris) = a brick.J Like bricks ; of the 
colour of red bricks. 

latcritlous sediment, a. 

Pathol. : An epithet applied to the brick- 
dust-like sediment occasionally met with in 
the urine of persons suffering from fever. 
(Dunglison.) 

lit er 6 flex'- ion (xas ksh), s. lLat. later 
(genit. lateris) = a heading ; Fr. lalerifiexion.] 

Pathol. : A bending to oua side. Used of 
the uterus when it is bent and its fundus 
fixed at the right or left side, the cervix re- 
maining in the medium line. (Tonner; Pract. 
of Med., ii. 417.) 

lit er-over-slon. a. lLat. lotus (genit. 
lateris) = a side, and versus (pa. par. of vcrto) 
=■ to turn ; Fr. inferiremon.] 

PathoL : Used of the uterus wheo the oa uteri 
Is turned to one side and the fundus to the 
other. (Tanner: Pract. of Med., ii. 419.) 

la- tea, a. [From Lat. latus; Gr. Airoy (lotos')^ 
a fish of the Nile.] 

Jckthy: A genus of Percid*. It scarcely 
differs from Perea, except by strong indenta- 
tions, and even one small spine at the angle of 
the preoperculum, and by stronger indenta- 
tion.s on the suborbital and humeral bones. 
( Cuvier.) Latcs niloticus (Cuvier). Perea nilotica 
(Linnaeus) ia a large perch of silvery colour, 
occurring in the Nile. It was known to the 
ancients, who prized it for food. 

* la-tcs’-$en9e, *. [Eng. latcsce n(ty ; -ce.) 
The quality or atate of being latescenfc or 
concealed from public view or cognizauce. 

* la-tes’-5ent, n. [Lat. latescens , pr. [tar. of 
latesco - incept. of hrfeo.=to l>e hid.] Lying 
hidden or concealed ; latent ; not apparent ; 
not obvious. 

l^t'-cst, a, [Super, of late (q.v.).} 

late'-wake, s. [Lichwake.] 

* late'-ward, n. &. adv. [Eng. late ; -icnrrf.] 

A. As adj. : Somewhat late; backward. 

B. As adv. : Somewhat lute. 

l^ _ tex, *. [Lat. = any liquid, especially 
water.] 


Bot. ; The peculiar juice, becoming millcy 
when exposed to the air, which ia found io 
the latiuiferous vessels of Euphorbiaeese, 
Pa pave race re, Cichnraceae, and other '* milky" 
plants. It appears to consist of a watery 
fluid, with albumen in solution, with floating 
particles of caoutchouc and sometimes of 
starch. 

latex-granules, s. pi. 

Bot.: Minute particles in the fluid filling 
the laticiferous vessels. 

lath (l), lat, * latt, * latte, 3. [A.S. lathe, 
pl. Itrtta, latta ; cogn. with Dut. lat ; Ger. lathe, 
lat ; Fr. latte. Cf. Welsh Hath — a rod, staff, 
yard-] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A slip of wood. 

"If I do not beat thee out of thy kingdom with a 
dagger of lath ... I II uever wenr hair on my face 
more."— Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1 V., LL 4. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp. : One of the strips of wood nailed 
to the rafters to support the roof-covering. 

2. Domestic: A bedstead slat fur supporting 
the mattress. 

3. Plastering: One of the narrow strips 
nailed to the studs of partitions to support 
plastering. Strips of metal are sometimes 
used for this purpose in lire-proof structures. 
Such laths have mennsfor securing to the stud- 
ding or wall, and also affording a key to the 
mortar which is laid thereon. 

(1) Lath and plaster : Made of laths plas- 
tered o\er. (Said of a partition in a house ; 
hence unsubstantial, flimsy.) 

” A home should be built, or with brick, or with stone, 

Why 'tvs plaster and lath ; and I think tbat'snll one." 

Prior : Down Ball. 

(2) Lath footed and srt fair : Three-coated 
plasterers’ work. The first is called pricking- 
up, the second floated, the third finishing. 

(3) Lath laid and set : Two-coated plasterers’ 
work. The first is called layiug, the second 
finishing. 

lath -brick, $. A long brick, 22 x 6 
inches, used for oast or grain-kilo floors. 

lath-cutter, s. An instrument for cut- 
ting lath from a hoard or balk. 

Lath nail, s. A small cut oail for fasten- 
ing laths to studding, 

lath-render, lath-spllttcr, ». One 

who rends or splits wood up into laths. 

Lath-render s kni/e : A knife resembling a 
9tnall shingle-knife orfroe, for splitting joggles 
into laths. [Froe.] 

lath-rending, lath splitting, a. The 

act or business of splitting wood up into 
laths. 

lath-splitter, a. [Lath-render.] 

lath splitting, a. [Lath-rending.] 

lath (2), * lathe (1), 3. [A.S. torfA.] A part 

or divisiou of a country, comprising several 
hundreds; the term now only survives iu 
Kent, in which there are five lathes. 

"As Alured divided the shires first, bo to him Is 
owing the constitution of hundreds, tl things, lathes, 
and wapentakes ." — Drayton : Poly-Olbitm. (Note.) 

* lath-reeve, * lathe-reeve, * lath- 
reve, $. An official who presided over a 
lath of a county. 

•‘These had formerly their lalhe-reeves and nipe- 
reevea. noting iu auoordiusvtion to the shire- reeve. — 
Blacksionc : Comment. (lutrod. f 4.) 

lath, v.t. [Lath (1), «.] To cover or line with 
laths. 

** A smn.ll kiln consists of fin oaken frame, lathed on 
every side. * — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

lathe (2), * lath (3), s. [Icel. lodh , gen. aiog. 
& nom. pl. ladhar ; Dan. lad. Perhaps con- 
nected with lcel. hladhr= to load.] 

1. A machine for turning and polishing flat, 
round, cylindrical, or other shaped pieces of 
wood, ivory, metal, &c., in which the object 
revolves while it is shaped or polished by a 
tool applied to it. Lathes are of vai ious kinds, 
nud known by various names, according to 
the construction, inode of driving, &c. [If] 
The parts of the lathe are The bed, sheers, 
cheeks, sides, on which the puppets, which 
form the head-stock and tail-stoc k, slide. The 
mandrel, »*r live spindle of the live head, and 
on which is the speed-pulley ; the centres on 
the live or front spindle, mid the dead or back 
spindle, respectively, cm which the work is 
turned ; the fly-wheel (of a font-latheh on 
which is the cord passing to the speed-pulley 


of the head stock; the treadle, or fnot*l>oard, 
to which the power is applied ; the collar- 
plate, cone-plate, face-plate, chuck, or other 
means of connecting the work ; the real foi 
the tool. 

" Could turn bU word, and oath, and faith, 

Aa many w ays as iu a lath " 

Butler : Budibras, HU 1. 

2. Weaving: The wooden frame beam which 
forces up the weft ; the lay or batten. 

IT The bar-lathe has a single beam or shear, 
generally of a triangular shape. On this the 
heads or puppets slip. The hed-lathe is the 
usual form, and has two parallel shears. The 
centre-lathe has head and tail stocks, which 
afford centres for each end of the work turned. 
The chuck-lathe supports the work being 
turned, by means of a grasping tool or socket 
on the mandrel of the head-stock. The geo- 
iretric-lathe is an instrument for producing 
wavy or eccentric patterns with a general coq- 
ceiitric arrangement. The hand-lathe isdriveo 
by a crank or bow, and is of small size, for the 
bench or table. The watchmaker's lathe is a 
small bench-lathe, sometimes having pivot 
centres, on which the work is turned by a bow, 
and sometimes a hand-lathe or a foot-lathe of 
small proportions. The last-lathe ia a laths 
fur turning iri-egular forms. The mandrel- 
lathe supports the work on a apindle, which 
is attached to the axle of the head-stuck, or 
on the head and tail centres, according to cir- 
cumstances. The pivot-latlie is a small bench- 
lath a whose centres are the ends of roda 
clamped in the heads and not partaking of the 
revolution. The pole-lathe supports the work 
on puppets, and the cord passes from the 
treadle two or three times round the work, and 
then upward to a spring-bar. The power- 
lathe is driven by horse- power, water, or steam. 
The rose-engine lathe is a form of the geo- 
metric. The spindle-latlie has a rotating axis 
in the head stock, to which the work is at- 
tached. The spoke-lathe is a lathe for turn- 
ing irregular forms. The turn-bench is a smal’ 
portable lathe for the work bench or desk. 

lathe-bed, a. That part of a lathe on 
which the puppets slide. 

lathe chuck, s. A chuck for holding 
work to the live mandrel, or a mandrel be- 
tween centres of a lathe. 

lathe-dog, $. [Doo, II. 3 (3).] 

lathe-drill, s. A bar-lathe arranged as a 
horizontal drilling-machine. 


lathe-head, s. The poppet-head which 
contains the mandrel, on which is a cone- 



lathe tool holder,.-;. A socket or holder 
for a lathe-tool, having a shank which is held 
by the set-screw on the post of the slide-rest 


•lathe (2), s. [lcel. hlatha; Dan. ladi.) A 
barn, a granary’. 

"Why ne bad tbon put the capel In the lnthe} m 

Chtiucrr : C. 7\. 4,083. 

• lath’-en, a. [Eng. lath (1), s. ; -«».] Mad# 
of a lath or of laths. 

l&th'-er, s. [A.S. leddhor ; cogn. with IceL 
Taudhr, lodhr = froth, foam, scum : lavdhra, 
lodhra — to foam ; leydhra — to wash. From 
the same root as Lat. Javo = to wash ; Eog. 
lave.) 

1. Froth or foam made by soap moistened 
with water. 

" By this process the water yields a lather Immedi- 
ately. '—Tyndall : f'rug. v/ Science, ch. \. 

2. Froth or foam caused by profuse sweat- 
ing, as on a horse. 

l&th-er (1), v.i. &, t. [Lather, $.] 

A. Intrans. : To form a foam aa with aoap 
and water ; to froth. 

B. Trans. : To cover over with lather. 

“The damsel with the nap- ball lathered him with 
great expedition."— Smollett : Don Quixote, lit 28L 

* lath'-cr (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. 
connected with (1), or else with leather, v. 
(q.v.).J To beat, to thrash, to flog. (Slang.) 

lath' ihg, $. [Lath (1), v. ] 

1. The act of covering or lining with laths. 

2. A coating, covering, or lining with laths 
for walls, Ac. 

lathing -clamp, s. A clamp to hold a 
set of spaced laths while nailing to the stud- 
ding. 
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lathing hammer, *. A hatchet, whose 
bit ami poll present a straight line, so that 
the bit docs not interfere with nailing up 
laths in corners of rooms The hit is used 
for cutting laths to a length, and has a notch 
for withdrawing nails. 

Idth-rro' a, s. (From Gr. XaflpatG* (fafftraioj) 
= secret, 'hidden, concealed.] 

Bot. : Toothwort, a genus of Orohanehaeere. 
One s|*ecies, iMthrera sipiamaria , is British. 
It is a pale purplish, fleshy parasite on the 
roots ot hazel, 4c., flowering in April or May. 
It is attached hy rootlets to the plant it 
reys on. The stamens are four to six when 
igh ; the racemes four to six inches ; the 
flu were half an inch. Its roots were formerly 
nsed iu epilepsy but without success. 

ldth rid i -dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lnt. lathridi(us) 
(q.v,); Lat. lem. pi. adj. sntf. -ft/te.] 

Entom. : A family of beetles, tribe Necro- 
phaga or Clavieomia. They arc small, oblong, 
or linear beetles, having eleven-jointed an. 
tennae, one, two, or three of them constituting 
the club ; three simple joints in the tarsi. 
More than 350 are known, forty-six of them 
British. 

Ia-thrid’ l us, *. [Gr. AaflpcSio* ( lathridios ) 
'- aecret, covert, furtive.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lathridiidae. Sharp enumerates cighteeu 
British species. 

lath' work, s. [Eng. lath (1), s., and uvrk.) 
A covering or lining of laths to receive plaster. 

lath’ y, a. [Eng. lath (1), a. ; -j/.] Like a 
lath ; thin as a lath ; made of a lath. 

” The which ho towed to Mid fro Amain 
And eft hi* lathy falchion bmiidlshed. N 

Wat : Abute of Travelling. 

14th' -jf-rus, s. [I At. lathyros; Gr. Adflypos 
(Uithuros)= a kind of pulae ; a vetchling.J 
Bot. : Everlasting Pea, Bitter Vetch, nr 
Vetcliling. A genus of Papilionaceous plants, 
It resembles Vicia, but has fewer leaflets, 
broader j»etals, an obliquely truncate staminal 
tube, and a style longitudinally flattened and 
bearded on the inner face. A hundred epeciea 
of (he genus are known. The genus is 
divided into the aubgenera Aphara, Nissolia, 
Lathyrus proper, and Orobus. Ixtthyrus j 
tensis, the Meadow Vetcliling, a climbing plant, 
two to three feet long, with yellow flowers, is 
frequent. The roots of Lathyrus tuherosus are 
eatable. The aeeds of L. Aphaca can be eaten 
when green, but when ripe produce headache 
and are narcotie. Christison aays that flour 
in which those of L. Cictra have been ground 
la poisonous. L. sativus is used ns green 
fodder for cattle in the North of India. It is 
said to produce paralysis iu pigs. Aphaca 
and L. imphalensis (Watt), are also used in 
Iodia as fodder plants. Nearly sixty species 
of the genus are widely cultivated for their 
handsome flowers— yellow, red, scarlet, purple, 
and blue. The larger kinds are well adapted 
for arbours and ahrubl»erics, but require 
branches for their support. 

Id ti a lito (tl as shi), >. flAt latium, tho 
ancient name for tho Campagna, Home ; suff. 
-itt (Min.).) 

Attn. ; Tho aame ns IFaCvnite (q.v.). 

La’ ti-an (t OS sh), a. [From Lat. Latium , ono 
of the 'districts of Ancient Italy.] Of or per- 
t&iulng to Latium. 

” The Tuacutan Mainlllua 
Prhtca of tho l.ahan mime." 

Macaulay: fioraHut, xlL 

* la-trb‘-U-Uzo, v. i. (Lat. htihnlum = a hid- 
ing-place’; Ultra = to lie hid; Eng. sulf. -tec,] 
To retreat and conceal onu’a self ; to lie hid ; to 
retire and lie dormant during the winter. 

* la-tlb' n liim, s. [IaL) A hiding-place ; 
a deo, a burrow, a cavity. 

I4t-i 9 lf cr-ous.a. [Lat. latex (gen it. /of few) 
*= sap, juice ; fero » to bear, and Eng. adj. 
suff. 

Bot. : Bearing or producing latex or elabo- 
rated Rap. 

lAtlclfcrous cells, *. pL 

Bot. : 1/ong-brnnehed, uim |>1o cells occurring 
In the Kuphorlmiceii*, Ascltqdndoeeie, fee. 

laticlfcrous tissue, a, latlclfcrous- 
ducts, latlclfcrous-canals, latlclfor- 
ous-vcsscls, *. pi. 

Bot.: The tubular and often rnmlfled canals 


containing the latex, or milky juice of many 
plants. Attention was directed to them hy 
C. II. Schultz, of Berlin, in 1830, and by 
Dippel and 1 Einstein in 1S03. Some bnmeh, 
but do not unite with the neighbouring tubes ; 
others form a network. 

* Id'ti clave, s. [Lat. latidavum , from la/wj 
= wide, broad ; anil cluvus = a stripe.] 

Bom. Anti*/. : A broad stripe of purpto worn 
by Roman Senators on the fl oat of their tunics, 
as a mark of their rank. 

* la- ti-cos - tatc, a. (Lat, fnf»$ = wide, 
broad, and costnt us ss having a rib; eosfa — a 
rib.] Having broad or wide ribs. 

la-tl den'-tate, n. [Lat. lat ns — wide, broad, 
and dentatns = toothed ; dens = a tooth.] 
Having wide or broad teeth. 

la tl fo'-li ate, la ti-fo’-II ous, a. [Lat. 
latifolius, from tut its = wide, broad, and folium 
= a leaf.) Having wide or broad leaves; 
broad-leaved. 

* lat-i-fun’-di an, a. [Lat. fafus=iwide, 
and /undo = to pour.] Widespread. 

"The Interest of a very lati/uruUan faction."— 
Worth ; Exaoien, p. 4 H. 

# 14t'-i-mer, «. [A corruption of Latiner 
(q.v.).] An interpreter. 

L4fc'-in, * Lat-lne, a. k s. [Fr. Iditin, from 
Lat. La t inns = jiertaining to Latium; Jtal., 
Sp., & Port. Latino.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Latium or Its Inhabi- 
tants ; Roman ; ns, the Latin language. 

2. Pertaining to or written in or about the 
language of the Latins or Romans : as, a Latin 
grammar. 

3. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Latin races (q.v.). 

*’ But Turklih fore® And Isitin fraud 
Would lircsk yuurilileld however brond. ’ 

Byron : Don Juan , lit. 

4. Belonging to, characteristic of, nr in any 
way connected with the Latin Church (q.v.). 

B. As substantive: 

1. A native or Inhabitant of Latium ; a 
Roman. 

2. The language of the ancient Romans. 

3. A member of one of the Latin races. 

4. The members, and especially the clergy, 
of the Latin Church. 

5. A school-exercise, consisting in the ren- 
dering or translation of English into Latin. 

Latin Church, s. 

Church Hist. : The Church of the West, aa 
distinguished from the Oriental Church. 

” It* Author* affected to »i*i*k of error* In tb© Latin 
Church"— Vaughan : Vatican Council, ji. 60. 

Latin cross, s. A cross the tmnsverae 
heam of which is one-third tho leugtli of the 
vertical one. 

Latin league, «. 

Hist.: An offensive and defensivo alliance 
of Latin nations advocated by Sen or Castclnr, 
and proposed by him iu the Spanish Assembly, 
January 15, 1881, to restore the balance of 
power in Europe, and check tho increasing 
influence of Germany. 

" One of fleimr Cutctar* tirade© on the Latin, 
league SaturtLiy lieviao, .Mvrvb 16, 1862, p. MJ, 

Latin races, *. pi. 

EthnoL : A loose expression denoting thouc 
peoples whose language Is of Latin origin; 
specif., the French, Spaniards, and Italians. 

*’ Hi* continued IiU ruhsry of tli© bitin race$, which 
wer© flr*t hi tli© wurld at ucarly *11 pulnU. "—Tima, 
Jhu. 10. 18S«. p &. 

Latin rlto, «. 

Fscltsiol. : Tho liturgy and ritual of tho 
Latin, os dlstingulshoil from that of tho Greek 
Church. 

Latin Union, $. An nillunro formed 
lo 1 805 lur lliu pur|HiHii of enfulilislilng um| 
maintaining n miilonn hyntem of gold ami 
all ver coinage. Thu partiea tlicrdout tliooiitset 
were Fiance, Italy, Switzerland ami Belgium; 
but Greece jolnud tlm uUhiiice mbscqueutly. 
[SIoneta nr - convention.] 

* Lat in, * lat lno, v.t. [Latin, a.) 

1. To render or translate into Latin. 


2. To mix nr Interlard with Latin words or 
phrases. 

“Puch fellow©* will to fsxtinr thrlr tongur*. thatth# 
*lin|de CAimtit but wonder *t their tivlke.*— 1 > i!»on 
Arte ©/ Hhrlorick*. bk. IlL 

Lat'-in-ism, *. [Fr. latinimc ; I/ow IaL 
A I-atin idiom or mode of expres- 
sion ; a mode of speech peculiar to the Latin 
language. (Addison : Spectator, No. 285.) 

t Lfit In 1st, *. [Eng. Jjitin ; -isl ] Ooe 
learned or verseil in the Latin language. 

"Oldham *u eousideivd a* * good LatinUt ~—Ob±- 
him Life. 

* L4t-tn 1st -ic, o. [Eng. Lofinwf ,* -tc.] 01 
or jhu boning to the Litin language; In a 
Latin style. 

* la-tin -i tas ter, s. (Formed from iMtin 
on the analogy uf pixtastcr, Ac.] One who has 
a smattering of Latin. 

la-tin l-t$r, s. [Fr. latiniU, from Lat latini- 
tatem , oecus. of latinitas, from hdinus = 
Latin; Ital. latini Id ; Sp. faGnu/m/.] The 
I-atin tongue ; the use or idioms of the Latin 
language ; s|»ecif., purity or Latin style or 
idiom. (Eustace : Italy, f. Prcl. Dis.) 

L&t-in I za'-tlon, s. [Eng, I* tinier) ; -ation.) 
The act of latinizing or rendering into Latin. 

Lat' in ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. Latin ; Buff. -tz«.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To render or translate into Latin. 

2. To give a Latin appearance or eharactei 
to ; to give .Latin terminations or forms to. 

“ lie uste© co*r*e And vulp\r word*, or Urmi *nA 
phnse© that *r© lutlnued. *cbolA*Llck, *ud hard to b© 
understoocL" — ll'airt. 

3. To render subjeet to the Sec of Rome. 

“Th® A*9©rtlon th*t Rom© m*rks bi IxttinUr thflr 
Ch»ir«:h, And de«troy It* Autouomy.*— luu^Aun Tear 
o/ Preparation, p. 

B. Intrans.: To make use of Latin wonls, 
idioms, or phrases ; to use words borrowed 
from l-atin. 

* Idt-in-lcss, a. [Eng. lat in; •less.] With- 
out a knowledge of Latin. 

*■ Tho*© Latiulc©* young lubber *.^ “—Lytton retham, 
ch. xxlL 

* L4t in ljr, ndv. [Eng. I/Uin ; -ly.\ With 
purity of Latin style ; in a jmre Latin style. 

■’Nur on© Ainongvl an hundml that can |©xpreM 
hi niHclf In \^tiu\Latoily.”— Ilcylin ; Voyaye of Prance. 
p. 2V0. 

* la'-tlon, s. (Lat. latio y from latus, pa. par. 
of fero — to bear.] The act of bearing, carry- 
ing, or traiiHj>orting from one plaeo to niiutlier ; 
carriage, transportation, translation. 

" The notion*, latlont, and the sign*" 

Herrick : tUtperidee, p. 48. 

Ma- ti-rSs'-trous, o. [l/ t. fafus a wide, 
broad, ami rostrum = a beak.] llaviag a wide 
or broad beak. 

’* In quadruped*. In regard of tho figure of their 
head*, tho even ar© plnced at tome ilUtanc© ; In lari rot 
trout nud llat-hillcd bird*, they are tuura laterally 
•©atod ’—Browne ; Vulgar A'rrourj. hk. v., ch. L 

la tl sopt, a. [I^at. latus = wide, hrooil, and 
septus, j»a. par. of sepio = to surround witli a 
hedge.] 

Bot. : A term used of tho dissepiment or 
septum )u the siliculu of a cruciferous plant 
when iu transverse auctions It is seen to oc- 
cuj»y the longer diameter. (I'hovU : Ttat Book 
of Bot. (ed. Bennett, 1879, j». 413.) 

Ia-ti-s6p tic, *. pi. (LATisErr.) 

Bot. : Cruciferous plants, having tho fruits 
latiseja (q.v.). 

Idt -Ish, a. [Eng. lof(r); -Wi.) Somewhat or 
rather late. 

*'Th© iwuulon for lltemtur© cam* InHtK In 111* raaa.* 
— D. M t jwh, Iu J/<a©utUhin‘« Mag., vol xjv . p JX 

Id tl ator-nal, n. [l^nt. f<iGi.« = broad, wide; 
jfaranm = the sternum (q.v.), and Eng. surf. 
-«/.] Having a bmad, flat sternum, one of tho 
Characteristic* of the Anthropoid *pc*. 

" Tb* anatomical charwctrr* «»t man* fakly hav* 
much more r©*©mMain* 0> lln** ci minion to ih« 
tuhtirrn il itrvup Ilian t*i tlio^ i.rr*rnl©«l by anv iith©c 
•f tiuii iif tli* onlrr I'rlmaUw — .ST. George Mteart: 
Man .t f t *t. p. ITX 

latlatornal npoa, i. j > L 

y.ool. : A immu fur the Antliroj<oid or An- 
t)iiii|Hiinorphnus Ajs’s. 

*' Tliojr ©err© with man In tb* |K***ra*lc.n of a Itnvnl. 
flat Howl ( wlifiitf tln-lr nani* df bitulemut Apet\ til 
liaviny an •ii./x-ni/ijr eermtf rmii to d.« r.m um. ami in 
tli* fiu t that tli© llrrr. ©»<N-pt III th©«o(Ula. I» of a »rry 
• Imjile alruttui©."— .Vic«ai,/ii . X«ohv* |a 


boil, b 5 ^; p'Jllt, J<^1 ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9htn, benph; go, fccm; thin, ^hla; sin. a^; oxpoot, ^Conophon, exist, ph t 
-clan, -ttan = sh^n. -tlon, -sion shun; tlon. -9I011 « zhuu. -clous, -tlous, -slous « shds. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - b$l, dgL 
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latitancy— latter 


*la ti tan-cy, s. I Eng. latitan(t); -cy] The 
act or state of lying hid ; the set of lurking. 

" in vipers she has abridged their malignity by their 
■ece'-sion or latitancy."— Browne : Vulgar t rroun, bk. 
lii.. cb. xxl. 

* la -ti-tant, a. [Lat. lading pr. par. of latito 

= to lie* hid ; freq. from latco = to be hid.] 
Lying hid ; concealed, latent, lurking. 

“Suakes. lizards, snails, aud divers other 
(anf many months in the year. — Browne. } ulgar 
Errours. hk. ill., cb. xxL 

* la-ti-tat, s. [Lat., = he is in concealment ; 

3rd pers. sing. pr. indie, of latito = to lie hid.] 

Law: An obsolete writ calling upon a per- 
son to appear in the Court of Kings Bench to 
answer as on the supposition that he was 
biding. 

“ The bill was always founded on a plaint of trespass 
tntare claiuum freolt. and was » kind of capias which 
accusation indeed it was. that gave the court of king s 
Bench jurisdiction in civil causes, winch must h>i\e 
been served no the defendant, if found by the abentt , 
but. if he returned * mm c*t invent ut.theu there 
Issued ont a writ of latitat, to the B heriff of another 
county, as Berks: which recited the bill of Middlesex 
and testified that the defendant, * latitat et ductirnt, 
Inrked and wandered about In Berks; and therefore 
commanded the sheriff to take him. and have bis body 
iu court on the day of the return; but iu the kings 
Bench, as in the Common 1‘leas, it ultimately became 
the practice to sue ont & latitat upon a supposed and 
nut au actual, bill of Middlesex,' —fllac*jrtone ; Com- 
ment.. bk. lii.. cb. 10. 

* la-ti- taction, s. [Lat. latitatio , from latito 
= to lie bid. j The act or state of lying hid. 

lat -1 tude, s. [Fr. t from Lat. £af«wrfo = 
breadth, from lat us = wide, broad; bp. latdiid; 
ltal. latitiuhne; Port, latitude.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Breadth, width ; extent or distance from 
one side to the other. 

* (2) Room, space : as, There is little lati' 
turle for motion. 

(3) In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Extent, wideness. 

(2) Wideness, comprehensiveness ; looseness 
Of application ; want or absence of strictness. 

(3) Wideness, comprehensiveness, extent. 

•• Albert us. Ids] tun of Ratisbon. for his great learning, 
and latitude of kuuwledge. strnamed Maguus. — 
Browne. 

(4) Extent of deviation from a standard or 
rule ; laxity ; freedom from rule, restraint, or 
limits. 

■‘I took this kind of verse, which allows more faff- 
tu'ir than any other." — I/ryden : Second Hue. (rreLJ 

H. Technically: 

I. Astron. : The angular distance of a star 
from the ecliptic, measured on a great circle 
drawn through the star and the pole of the 
ecliptic. This method of measurement is 
now not much used, that by right ascension 
and declination having largely taken its place. 

t Latitude is the most potent, though not 
the only cause in determining the climate of 
the several countries. 

2. Ceog. : The latitude of a place on the sur- 
face of the earth, is its angular distance from 
the equator, measured on the meridian of the 
place. Latitude is north or south, according 
as the place is north or south of the equator. 
Circles whose planes are parallel to that of the 
equator, are called circles of latitude, or paral- 
lels of latitude, because the latitude of every 
point of each circle is the same. The latitude 
of a place is alwavs equal to the inclination of 
the axis of the earth to the horizon of the 
place, and conversely. A degree of latitude is 
sixty nautical or about sixty-nine aud half 
English miles. 

3 Surv. : The distance between two cast 
and west lines drawn through two extremities 
of a course. ir tlie course is run towards the 
north, the latitude is called northing, if to- 
wards the south, it is called southing. 

% (l) Difference of latitude of two points: 
Naut. : The arc of auy meridian intercepted 
oetween the parallels of latitude^ through the 
points, expressed in degrees. When the two 
latitudes ate of the same name, the algebraic 
difference is the same as the arithmetical dif- 
ference of the latitudes ; when they are of dif- 
ferent names, the algebraic difference is the 
arithmetical sum, the southern latitude being 
regarded as negative. 

(2) Middle latitude: In navigation, the mean 
uf two latitudes found by taking half of their 
algebraic sum. 


(3) Middle latitude sailing : 

Naui. : A combination of plane and parallel 
sailing, so named from the use of the middle 
latitude. 

(4) Parallels of latitude : Small circles paral- 
lel to the equator. 

lAt i-tud-in-al, a. [Lat. latitudo (genit. 


— ill — dif u • 

latitudinis); Eiig. adj. auff. -aL]Of or per- 
taining to latitude ; iu the direction of lati* 
tude, 

15 .t-i-tnd-m ar -i-an, a. k s. [Fr. latitude 
inairc, from Lat. latitudo (genit. latitudinis) = 
width, breadth.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Wide in range or scope; not 
confined within narrow limits ; free. 

2. Church Hist.: Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or in any way connected with the persous 
or teaching described under B. 

1 “The party contained ... a Puritan element and 
a Latituduianan element" — Alacaulag : Hut. Eng., 
ch. xi. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): A party in tho Church 
of England, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, who, wearied by the tierce 
religious disputes of the time, aimed at a 
broad or comprehensive system which might 
reconcile the contending parties, or at least 
diminish the vehemence of their controversies. 
They were attached to Episcopacy, but were 
prepared to welcome as brethren those who 
believed in other forms of church government. 
The right settlement of the question between 
Calvinism and Arminianism was not essential 
to salvation : it, therefore, need not cause 
alienation of feeling among those who were 
agreed as to essentials. The chief latituoina- 
rianswere John llalcs, William Chillingworth, 
Henry More. Ralph Cudworth, Theoj.hilus 
Gale, ‘John Whiehcote, and Archbishop Tillot- 
son. They were opposed both by the Puritans 
and by the High Church party. Tlie first of 
them that appeared were denounced as Soci- 
nians, Deists, Atheists, &c. But on the resto- 
ration of Charles II. they were advanced to 
high dignity. They were the precursors of 
rhe modern Broad Church party. 

ldt-i-tud-ln'ar-i-aji-ifm, s. [Eng. lotU 
tudinarian; -ism.] Freedom or liberality of 
opinion, espocisllv in matters relating to re- 
ligion ; absence of bigotry ; laxity or indiffer- 
ence iu resect to religious doctrines. 

" Roving into tlie dreary and pathless wilds of lati- 
tudiiuirianism." — Dr. Parr : 21-aces bg a Harburto- 
nian. 

% lat-I-tud' m-oiis, a. [As if from a Lat. 
ZofiZiu/iitosits, from lat if udo (genit. latitudinis) 

— breadth, width.] Having latitude, breadth, 
or large extent. 

* lat-on, * lat-oun, s. [Sp. laton.] The same 
as Latten (q.v.). 

“ He hadde a croa of latoun ful of stone*." 

Chaucer : C. T . 70L 

* la'-trant, o. [Lat latrans , pr. par. of latro 

— to bark.] Barking. 

“Thy care lie first the various gifts to tnu» v 
The minds anil genius of the run* race. 

Tick'll : On Hunting. 

* la'-trate, v.i. [Lat. ZaZrafai/t, sup. of latro 
= to bark.] Tu bark, as a dog. 

* la-tra'-tion, s. [Lat. lat ratio, from latro = 
to bark.] The act of barking ; a bark. 

* la-treut-ic-al, a. [Gr. AaTpenw ( latreuo ) — 
to serve.] Ministering ; acting as a servant ; 
pertaining or relating to latria (q.v.). 

•• That iu this sacred supper there is » sacrifice in 
that sense wherein the fathers spake, noue of us ever 
doubted: hut that is then, either latnmtical. ,aa Bel. 

• larmin distinguishes it not ill, or eucharistical. Bp. 
Hall : So Peace with. Rome, S i. 

la’-trl a, s. [Lat., from Gr. Aarpeia (Znfreia).] 
Ecdesiol. £ Church Hist. : A technical term 
for that supreme worship which can lawfully 
be offered to God alone. In this sense the 
word was used bv the Greek Fathers, and at 
the second Council of Nice (Seventh General, 
a.d. 7 ST), St. Augustine (c ont. Faust., xx. 21) 
adopted it, on the ground that it expressed 
exactly what no single Latin word would ex- 
press ; and it was probably owing to his In- 
fluence that it passed into general use. 

la- trine', s. [Lat. latrina, laratrina — a 
‘bath, from lavo = to wash.] A privy, a water- 
closet. (Used principally iu the army, and in 
the hospitals and prisons.) 


la-trob'-lte, s. [Named by Brooke after ths 
‘Rev. C. J. Latrobe ; suff. Ate (Afin.).] 

iff in. : A j>ale rose-red variety of Anorthit*, 
from the Isle of Amitok, coast of Labrador, 
resembling Amphodelite (see these words). 

It has three cteavages with, according to = Mil- 
ler, the mutual inclinations, 101° 45 , 93 30 
and 109°. 

* la-troc-m-a-tion, s. [Lat. latrocinium = 
thieving, a theft; /afro = s thief.] The act of 
robbing or thieving ; theft. 

* lat-rd-gin -I-um, [Lat.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. The prerogative or right of judging and 
executing thieves. 

2. Theft, larceny. [Larceny.] 

1L Church Hist. : A term applied by Pope 
Leo the Great to the heretical Council of 
Ephesus, a.o. 449, eouvoked by tbe Empress 
Eudocia, at the request of Dioscorus, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, who wished to reverse the 
decisions of Clialcedon (Fourth General, a.d. 
451), which condemned Entyches, and af- 
firmed two natures— a divine snd human 
nature- in Jesus Christ. Dioscorus employed 
violence towaids the Papal legates, and is ac- 
cused of falsifying the Acts, which were after- 
wards confirmed by Theodosius, but the 
Churches of Asia Minor, Pontns, Syna, and 
the West rejected them. 

“ Tli* council which for its evil repute haa 
the Udine of Lafroriniiou or Robber-synod. — Aaau * 
Arnold: Cath. Diet., pi 13?. 

* la-tro^ in-y, s. [Lat. fafrocmium.) Theft, 
larceny (q.v.), 

la-tro dcc'-tus, s . [Gr. Adrpoi' (latron) = 
pay, hire, and Scktos (dektos) = received. 
(Across is.)] 

Zool . : A genus of Spiders, family 'pieridiid®. 
Latrodectus walmignuttus, the Malmignatte, is a 
black siiider, with about thirteen blood-red 
spots on the abdomen. Though but half aa 
inch long, it is said to have a bite sometimes 
attended by fatil results to man. Its ordi- 
nary food is giasshoppers, small locusts, &c. 
It inhabits the south of Europe and the north 
of Africa. 

la-trun'-cu-lus, s. [Lat. = a robber, a free^ 

bouter.] 

Ichlhy. : A genus of fishes, family Gobiid®. 
Latrunculus olbus is tlie White Goby, a small 
transparent fish, occurring in the south of 
Scotland. 

lat -ten, * lat on, * lat oun, * lat-tln, s. 

& a. * [O. Fr. laton (Fr. Imton), from latte = a 
lath, because the metal was hammered into 
thin sheets or plates. Cf. Ital. latta = tin ; 
Sp. laton flatten brass ; latas = latlis ; hoja 
de lata - tin-plate ; Port, lata = tiu-plate ; 
latas — laths.] 

A. /Is substantive : 

* 1. A kind of mixed metal; a finer kind of 
brass, of vliich the iucised plates for sepul- 
chral monuments [Brasses], crosses, and a 
great proportion of the candlesticks, <kc., used 
in parochial churches were made. 

" HU helme of latoun bright," 

Chaucer: C. T., IS, 80 k 

2. Thin metal ; metal iu sheets. 

3. Tiu-plate. 

*] Black-latten is brasa in milled aheets, 
used by braziers and for drawing into wire. 
Shaven latten is a thinner article. Roll latten 
is polished on both sides, ready for use. 
ten-wire is wire made from latten-plate. < It 
was thus made before the invent I'm of wire- 
drawing. 

B. Js adj. : Made of latten. 

•• I challenge cumbat of this latten bilbo." 

MxaJcetp . ; Merry Il'ineJ of Windtor, i. 1. 

latten-brass, The same as Black- 
latten (q.v.). 

lat'-ter, a. [Another form of later (q.v.).] 

1. Coming or happening after something 
else ; more late ; more receut; later ; opposed 
to former. 

” If the latter husband die, which took her to be hifl 
wife."— Dcut. xxiv . 3, 

2. Mentioned tlie last of two. 

3. Modern, present ; lately done or past. 

“Hath not navigation discovered Ip tbeae latter 
ages whole uatious In the bay of bulduiiai Locke. 

* 4. Last, Istest, final. 

“At the latter day ."—Shaketp. : Henry r -. iv. L 


ate, at. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her. thoro; pine. pH. sire. sir. marine ; go pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fuU; try. Syrian, m, ce = e; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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latter-born, s Last-boro, youngest. 

•'2Lv wire. n—r- csrfful fcr the latter-born. 
mi** a nut© * »uiaU spevre uuit. 

anaxetp. . Comedy qf Errors. 1. L 

Latter-day Salnta, s. pi 

*1. The Fifth Monarchy Men of the English 
Commonwealth. (Fifth Monarchy.] 

2. IMohmon.J 

D Anti-Polygamy Latter-day Saints: [Mob- 
Hon], 

latter-kin, s. 

Plumb . ; A poiuted piece of hard wood, 
used for clearing out the grooves of the 
cames in fret- work glazing, 

* latter-mint, *. A late kind of mint. 

"Savoy, latter-mint, and columbities.** 

XenU : Endymitm, |v, 

liit’-tcr-ly, ode. [Eng. latter ; -ly.] 

1. Of late ; in time not long past ; lately. 

2. At last ; ultimately. 

3. Toward or on the last part of life. 

” Latterly bUXton was abort and thick."— Hchards-m 


lSt'-ter-math, [Eng. faffer,andmnl/i(q.Y.).] 
A later or aecood mowing or crop ; aftermath. 


* lit - tern, s . [Lectern.] 

lat -tife, * lat-tis, * lat-is, * lat-ys, s . 

[Fr. lattis = lath-work, from latte — a lath ; 
Ger. latte.) 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

]. Any wooden stnicture composed of laths 
or thin pieces of wood crossing and forming 
open chequered or reticulated work, 

"Of old time our countrie houses in steed of clause 
did vae lunch Inttise, and tliAt made either of wicker 
or fine rllw of oke Id cbeckerwlse."— Holinshed : 
Desc. of Eng.. Iik. 11., ch. xlL 

2. A window formed of laths or strips of 
metal crossing each other diagonally like net- 
work. Such windows were once common iu 
England. The panes are diamond-shaped, set 
with an acute an- 
gle upward. 

“Through tliedhu lat- 
tice oer the floor of 
•tone." 

Byron . Lara, I. 11. 

3. A blind for a 
window similarly 
constructed. 

IL Her. : A bor- 
dure formed of 
perpendicular 
and horizontal 
bars, either inter- 
laced or not. 



lattice- bridge, *. A bridge supported by 
n girder whose web consists oi diagonal cross- 
ing pieces. 

lattice-glrdcr, *. A girder consisting 
of two horizontal bare united by diagonal 
crossing-bars. 

lattice 1 cal] lattice-plant, lattice- 
leaf plant, s. 

Pot. : Ouvlraiula/cnestralis and 0. Lemcriana, 
endogenous plants belonging to the Juncagin- 
aceie. Their leaves consist almost wholly of a 

S crforated lace-like net-work. They ore from 
Iadagascar. 

lattice-truss, *. A truss having hori- 
zontal chorda and inclined intersecting braces. 

lattice-window, *. The aamo as Lat- 
tice, s., 2. 


lattice-work, *. Tim same as Lattice, 

*., 1 . 


" Thr*e supplied 
Of texture firm a lattice-work, that l<rooc<l 


The new machlue." 


Cowper: Talk, t <2. 


• l&t' tlyc, v.t. [Lattice, *.] 

1 . To form or construct iu fashion of a lattice. 

2. To furnish with n lattice or lattice-work. 


"At time*. fr.nn out her latticed hall*. 
l^«ok o'er the dark Iduo ■ea." 
fly eon : Cotn/toi*d during a Thunderstorm. 

3. To intertwiue. 

” Shed 

Pluparted moonlight through the latticed Ixmghx * 
(Hover ■ Athenald, hk. xxvll. 

• *[ To lattlce-vp: To hide from the light (>r 
day ; to obscure; to eclipse. 

"Tlwr^lri It noemotli ha hath lattient-up C**Ar."— 
Sorth : Plutarch. |i. *21. 


l&t'-^ed, n. (Lattice, a.] 

latticed coll, s. 

Pot. : A cell, the partition walls of which 


are thickened in some like manner, bat not 
actually perforate. (Thome.) 

latticed-heath, s. 

Entonu ’ Stenia cfathrata , a whitish ochry 
geometer moth, of the family Fidonidie. 

latticed siliceous-shells, *. pi 

Zool: Rkizopodous ahells of the family 
Radio la rin. 

la'-tus rec'-tiim, s . [Lat. = a right side ] 
Con ic Sect ions : [Parameter], 

lauch, r.t. [Lauoh, v.] (Scotch.) 

lauch, 5 . [Law.] Law, eustom, usage. (ScofcTt.) 

” Aweel, aweel. Ma#*le. Ilka land haa Ita tiiu touch.'’ 
—Scott • Antiquary, ch. xxvl. 

# laud, * laudo, s. [O. Sp. lands; Ital. Initdr, 
lode; Lat. Uiudan, aceus. of laus — praise.] 
I La un, t’.] 

1 . Praiae, hooour paid, honourable men- 
tion, glory. 

"So do well and thon §halt hauo laudo of the Mine 
(that la to say. of the r 11 ler).”— 7> ndalt; Work * 4 . p. lit 

2. Praise, thankful adoration. 

** Laud he to heaven." 

S hakes p. : 2 Henry IV., lit 3. 

3. That part of divine worship which con- 
sists of praise. 

4. A song of praise, a hymn. 

"She chanted snatches of old lauds.” 

Shakes p . ; Samlet, iv. 7. (Quarto.) 

5. PI : [Matins]. 

* laud, * laude, v.t. (Lat. laudo =‘to praise, 
from (aits (genit. laudis ) = praise ; Ital. laud- 
arc ; O. Sp. laudar ; Fr. loner; Port, louvar .] 
To praise, to celebrate, to commend. 

"If thou loudest and Joyeat any wl^ht."— Chauw : 
Testament of Lost, hk. L. 

laud a bfl' l-ty, 5 . [Lat. laudabilitas , from 
laudabilis — laudable (q.v.).J The quality or 
state of being laudable or praiseworthy; laud- 

ahleness. 

laud' a ble, a. (Lat. laudabilis, from laudo 
= to praise, to laud (q.v.) ; Ital. laudubils ; 
Sp. laudable ; Fr. louablc .] 

1 . Deserving of praise or commendation ; 
praiseworthy, commendable. 

"It was laudable In the kinsmen and friend* of a 
prisoner to cmLrlhutt; of tla-ir substance in order to 
make up a purse for Jeffreys. ’—Macaulay : /list. Eng.. 
ch. xv. 

* 2. Healthful, wholesome, salubrious. 

laud -a-ble-nc8S, s. (Eng. laucliblc; -n^.] 
The quality or state of being laudable or 
praiseworthy ; praiseworthiness. 

laud’-a-bly, culv. [Eng. l<\uda.h(le) ; -/?/.] In 
a laudable manner or degree ; so as to deserve 
praise or commendation. 

"Obaolota words may be laudably revived, when 
either they arc souudiug or Jnryden : 

Jure tod. (Dcdic.) 

lau'-da mine, *. (Laidanine.) 

lau'-da- nine, *. [Eng., &c. Utudan(um) ; -f»*.] 
Chsm. : CynH 35 X 03 . Lmdaminc, Lauda- 

nine. An ntkuloid, homologous with mor- 
phine and codeine, obtained from the aqueous 
extract of opium. It melts at lM*, and solidi- 
fies iu the crystalline state on fooling. It is 
soluble in benzol, chloroform, and boiling 
alcohol ; slightly soluble in cold alcohol ; in- 
flohiblt* in ether. It dissolves in conccntrat»d 
sulphuric neid with a rose-red colour, in nitric 
ncia with an orange-red colour, and in ft. rile 
chloride with a bright green colour. Lamia- 
nine Is tasteless, but its salts are very bitter. 
From tluir solutions, popish and ammonia 
precipitate the base In white, amorphous 
Hocks, soluble in excess of the precipitant. 
Landunme sulphate crystallizes in groups of 
needles, very soluble in water. Tho hydro- 
chloride forms delicate colunrlcss ]ui 8 ms, 
aolublc in water and alcohol. 

lau-d&n'-A 8 ino, s. [Kng. J«u</nn(im); 
sceond element tloubtful, and sulf. -ins. 
(C/iem.)] 

Chrm . : An nlknlold dlKcovercd 

by Hesse, In lb7l, 111 the nqiinuis cxlrnct of 
opium. It crystallizes in microscopic needles, 
slightly soluble iu water and nlcohol, hut very 
soluble in ether and chloroform. 

lau'-da niim, s. [Lapawm.] 

Chrm. : The popular nnme for Tincture of 
Opium (q.v.). 


•J Dutch man’s la uda ntm : 

Pot. : Passijlom rubra. A Jamaica ]<tariL. 
The tincture of its tlowere is used as a sub- 
stitute for opium. 

lau -dd'-tion, s. [Lat. laudatio, from law 
dafws, pa. par. of laudo = to praise ; Ital 
lam/oriotir.] The act of ]»raiSuig ; praise, 
commendation. 

" The htMDMiMi and couftdent laudation t>*ntowMl 
UJXju hi* writing*.- — Arnold: Last Essays. 
P. a. 

* laud -a tivo, a. k s. [Lat. lautlaiivus, frouc 
lat«hifi/<i, jia. par. of lain/o = to praise; Fr. 
laudatif ; Ital. A hip. lawdof iro.] 

A. Asadj.t Praising, laudatory. 

B. As subst. : A panegyric, a eulogy. 

“I li*v» uo vmrjxwo to eater Into • la uL tries of 
learnLug .” — Bacon Advancement of Learning, bk. L 

* lau-da'-tor, z. (Lnt.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who praises or extols; 
a panegyrist, a culogizcr. 

2. Law: An arhitralor. 

laud'-a tor-jf, O. i: «. [Lat. luvdaloriut, from 
laudaius , pn. par. of laudo = to praiae; O. Fr. 
lavdatoire; 1LU. A Sp. tuuia/ort©.] 

A. As ndj. : Containing or expressive oi 
]>raise ; extolling. 

*' My discourm: alialt not be ultogvther laudatory.’— 
Bishop Hall : Sermon, Murcb 24, lolS. 

* B. yls subst. : That which coatains or ex- 
presses praise ; n jianegj’ric. 

“A laudatory of Itself obtruded In tlie very ttr»t 
word ."— Milton : ApoLfor Smectymnuia. 

laud -cr, s. [Eng. laud, v. ; -rr.] One who 
lauds or extols. 

laugh (ugh as f ), * lagh cn, * lauh - cn, 

* lauh wen, "Ichgh-cn, # llhgh cn, 

* lah - hen, * lah - cn, " laughwe, 

* laugh - cn, * lcigh - hen, * lauch, 

* laughe, * lighc (i a. t. * l»ugh, • toughs, 

* louhe, * loice, * Icighfd, * look, * Inuhxccd 

* laghed, laughed), v.i. A f. [AS. hleMuin, 
hlihhan, hlihan, hlyhhnn (pft. t. hloh); cngn. 
with I)ut. lagehen : Icel. /i/rr-jn (pa. t. hid); 
Dan. lee; Sw. le ; Ger. Inchen ; Goth, hlohjan 
(pa. t. hloh), and allied to Or. kAukt^w (A l6sso) 
= to chuckle os n hen ; it/Wfw (A'Fu*)= to cry 
as o jackdaw; icpw£u> (Arozo) = to raw, Ac.; 
Lat. crocito, glocio; Eng. crake, creak, clack , 
click, cluck, Ac. (Skeat, Ac.)J 

A. Jutrunsiliire : 

I. Literally: 

1. To express merriment, pleasure, or grati- 
fication by a brightening or change of the 
countenance, accompanied generally by a 
chuckling noise, characteristic of mirth in the 
human sjH*cies ; to express pleasure or mirth 
visibly and audibly. 

*' For noiiietlme* *lie would langh. mid sometime* cry. 
And suddeli W.-ixed wrulh. «tli>l nil she knew uol 
why.” Thnnmn . Castle qf Indolence, 1. 7*. 

2. To he pleased ami amused. 

*’ All Kuru|* rend xml nduilred. laughed nnd wept." 
—Macaulay Hut Eng., ch. vl. 

IL Fig. : To appear gav, bright, cheerful, 
or brilliant 

** With *|>letkdour flnuie the »kle* nnd /<r»«>;A Ute llelda 
iuuuud.*’ Pope: Homer; JUnJ xlv. Wv. 

B. Tnindtivc : 

1. To express by laughing; to utter with « 
laugh. 

*’ Kroiu Id* deep el»c*t lauyhs otU a loud A|»plnn«e. " 

SMitlrip. ■ Trains e Creunta. 1. S. 

2. To ih ride, to mock, to ridicule. (Fol- 
lowed bv mru.v, Wait'll, or ouf : as, T«> laugh a 
scheme Wnu'u , to laugh n )k'Iamii ouf of a 
fancy, Ac.) 

•MU*) laughs tlm nen*e of mltery Inr 

Oo<e)**e Takl* Tat*. IS*. 

*1 (]) To laugh at: To mock, to deride, to 
ridicule, to treat with cunt* nipt. 

*• Two, /U'tijAluy at ll,*ir ln*k of »Irvn(ilh. 

Dnmw<sl tVxllbuni iu cumbnni* length “ 

.S coil : Brutal of Tnrrmaln, l. 17. 

(2) To laugh to sort m: To deride; to treat 
with thu utmost contempt. 

'* l*>chle) w.iubl iindoubt»lly h«re langhrd the ibsv 
trlHr of nuu-realalAUCe to s<s>rn.'— Atucssulay . Hist. 
Eng., elt xt|L 

(;i) To laugh in cue’* slenv : To langh j.rlvatcly 
nr *ocndly while mamtamtng n keriou* or 
ijiuure count' iinnce. 

" Th« H'nU laugh in their steer | 

T»> wntrh lUAIl • doubt And fenr " 

V-il/Vr .4 mold ; Etniedocles »n Etn i It 
(i) 7'n lough out oj the other side or corner of 
the moiW/i, 2 o laugh on the wrong sale of one's 
mouth or/unr ; To Iw made to feol regret, vexa* 


b€ll, Jo^rl ; cat, 9CU, chorus, chin, bench ; go. fecra ; thin, ^hls; sin, tut ; oxpoct, ^Conophon, cylst. Ihg. 

olau, -tlan = Rhan. -tlon, - slon = shun ; -{Ion, -slon = shim, -clous, -tlons, -slous «a sh&s. blc, -tile, A« . b#I dcL 
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Ian gh— laundry 


tinn, or disappointment, especially after a 
display of exultation or satisfaction. 

" By-and-by thoa wilt Mm< 7 A nn the ternng tide qf thy 
face — Carlyle: /Hamond A'ecklace. cb. ill. 

*(5) Laugh and laydown : An old game of 
cards, in which the winner laid down hia cards 
npou the table, and laughed, or was supposed 
to do so, at his luck. 

If We laugh at a person to Ida face ; but we 
ridicule his notions by writing or in the course 
cf conversation: we laugh at the individual ; 
we ridicule that which is maintained by one 
or many. 

laugh (ugh as f), s. [Laugh, r ] An expres- 
sion oi mirth or satisfaction peculiar to man ; 
an inarticulate expression of sudden tuevri- 
meut. 

" Th« loud laugh that *pokc the vacant mind - 
OuliUmith : /)«uer (ed Village, 

♦laugh worthy, a. Deserving of being 
laughed at ; laughable, ridiculous. 

laugh'-a-ble (ugh as f), a. [Eng. laugh; 
•able.] Calculated to raise a laugh ; deserving 
of being iaughed at ; comical, ridiculous. 

" They'll not «how their teeth in way of itnlte. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Shtkesp.: Merchant of Venice. 1. 1. 

laugh - a -ble- ness (ugh as f), a. [Eng. 
laughable; -7t«ss.] The quality or state of 
being laughable. 

laugh’ -a-bly (ugh as f), adv . [Eng. laugh- 
able); -ly. J In a laughable, comical, or ridi- 
culous mauner or degree ; su as to excite 
laughter ; ridiculously. 

laugh’ -cr (ugh as f ), s. [Eng. laugh ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who laughs. 

" A time came when the laughers began ta look trare 
In their turn. —Macaulay : Hit r. Eng., oh. iii. 

2. Zool. : A variety of the domestic pigeon 
(Columba livia). Tegetmeier thus quotes from 
Moore's Columbarium — 

"Thl* nigcoa is about the size of a middling rant, 
and, as I am iufonued, has a very bright pearl eye, 
almost white; as for Its feather. It is red mottled; 
and some tell me they have seen blues. They are aaid 
to come from the Holy Land, near Jerusalem." 

The popular name is derived from its note— a 
prolonged gurgling coo. 

laugh - mg (ugh as f), pr. par., a., & ». 

[ La uo-i, r.j 

A- As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj. t Indulging in a laugh ; expres- 
tive of mirth or merriment. 

" She whitneis him with laughing eyes, 

* Remember, love, the Fe-ast of kost-s 1’ “ 

Moore : Light of the Harem. 

C. As subst.: The expression of mirth or 
merriment by a laugh ; a laugh. 

" Uiughing without offence must be at absurdities 
and intlnnitles ubstracted from persona.*'— Hobbes ; 
Human Future, ch. ix. 

laughing-crow, s. 

Ornith. : Cinclosoma erythrocephalus , one of 
the Merulidse. 

laughing-gas, s. 

Chem. : Nitrous oxide. H is so named be- 
cause when inlialed it produces violent exhila- 
ration. 

laughing-goose, a. 

Ornith. : Anser a£6i/rons. 11 is an American 
migratory bird living east of the Roeky Moun- 
tains, in summer going north as far as 73* N. 
latitude, and in winter removiug to the Middle 
and Southern States. 

laughing-hyaena, s. 

Zool. : llyusna striata , the Striped Ilyrena, 
the voice of which resembles an unearthly 
laugh. [Hv.cn a.] 

laughing jackas9, s. [Jackass.] 

laughing-stock, $. One who or that 
wliitdi is an object of ridicule ; a butt fur 
laughter or jokes. 

** The club, from beim* a bugbear, became a laughing- 
Stock."— Macaulay : Hut. hug,, ch. xvL 

laughing -thrush, s. 

Ornith. : Trochaloptera phceniceum. 

laugh'-ihg-ly (ugh as f), adv. [Eng. laugh- 
ing ; -ly.] In a laughing' manner; with 
laughter ; merrily. 

"For, said he laughingly, hi# chaplxlne gave him 
©ouuc.dle.*'— Foxe : Book of Martyrs, p. 1.38S. 

laugh -ter (ugh as f), s. [A.S. hleahtor; 
lcel. hlatr ; Dan. latter ; Gcr. lachter.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The expression of mirth. 


merriment, or satisfaction by laughing; mer- 
riment, mirth. 

" The parapets and tower* were bollt after a fashion 
which ioif ut well m««vedl#Ciplesof Vsuban itilanghterf 
— Um-aulay ; Uw. ting., ch. xu. 

2. Physiol. : The sound of laughter is pro- 
duced by a deep inspiration, followed by quick, 
short, interrupted, and spasniodiecontractions 
of the chest, and especially of the diaphragm. 
From this cause the head nods to and fro with 
occasional quivering of the lower jaw. The 
month opens more or less widely with the 
corners nrawn far backwards, through the 
action of the oris orbicularis and other muscles, 
as well as a little upwards, and toe upper lip 
somewhat raised. The upper and lower orbic- 
ular muscles of the eye are at the same time 
more or less contracted, fur. as in weeping, 
there is an intimate connection between them 
and some of the muscles of the upper lip. 

‘laugh -ter-less(ughasf),a. [Eng. laugh- 
ter; -less . J Without laughter ; not laughing. 

* laugh y (ugh as f), a. [Eng. laugh ; -y.] 
Disposed or inclined to laugh. 

lauk, inter] . [A corrupt, of or euphemism for 
lord.) An exclamation uf wonder or surprise. 

lau'-mon-ite, s. [Laumontitk.] 

lau’-ment-ite, s. [Named after Gillet Lau- 
mont, who first observed it; sutT. -itt (Min.) 

(q-v.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral included in 
the unisiheates of Dana. Found in distinct 
crystals, also radiating or divergent. Hard- 
ness, 3 5 to 4; sp. gr. 2*25 to 2 36; lustre, 
vitreous; transpaient, translucent, becoming 
opaque and friable ou exposure, through loss 
of water. Compos. : a hydrated silicate of 
alumina ami lime. Occurs in cavities in igne- 
ous and inetauiorpluc rocks, also in veins 
traversing clay-slate. 

lau nae’-a, lau-ne -a, s. [Named after 

Mordant tie Launay.] 

Dot. : A genus of Composites, tribe Laclucere 
(q.v.). Laumca pinnatifida is common on 
the sandy coasts of India. The juice is used 
in that country as a soporific for children, 
and, mixed with oil prepared from Pongamia 
glabra, as an external application in rheu- 
matism. 

launce (u silent) (1), a. [Lance.] 

Ichthy. : A name for any of the Sand Eels, 
es)>ecially for Ammodytes lancea , the Sand 
Launce, called, on the Sussex coast, the 
Higgle, and for A. lanceolatus, the Greater 
Sand Eel. 

‘ lattice (u silent) (2), s. [Lat. fanx (genit. 
/a net's) = a plate, a scale of a balance.] 
A balance. 

" Uml taacheth her this lessoa hard And rare 
That fur tune all iu equal laurue doth (way.'* 

Spenser; F. V.. 111. vlL 4. 

* lauu5e (u silent) (3), s. [Lance.] 

* lauu5e’-gay (u silent), $. [Lanceoay.] 

launch (u silent), * lanch, * Launce, 
* law-cyn, * lawn-chyn, v.t. & i. [Fr. 
lancer = to throw, to hurl, to dart, from lance 
— a lance (q.v.). Launch and lance are thus 
doublets.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To throw, to hurl, to dart, to lot fly : as, 
a lance or dart. 

"He epoke. and launched hls javelin At the foe.** 
Hope: Homer ; Hind xxil. £49. 

* 2. To pierce or cut, as with a lance ; to 
lance. 

" Whose aides with cruel steel 

Through launched, forth her bleeding life doth mine." 

Spenser: F. tf, IL 1. S3. 

3. To let glide or slide into the water ; to 
cause to move into the water; to push into 
the >\nter. 

"The bubble*. where they Munched the boat, 

W ere nil uu broken aud Afloat *' 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. Iii. XX 

*4. To pierce. 

*' Her gentle hart. 

Which being whylome launch* with lovely dart." 

Spenser: F. IV. vL 40 . 

5. To hurl ; to fulminate 

t 6. To put out or place in another sphere 
or field of life, duty, &c. : as, Tu launch one 
on the world. 

B. Intransitive : 

f 1. To dart ; to dash forward. (Scoff: The 
Chase , xi.) 


2. To put a ahip or boat out into the se*; 
to put to sea. 

" Their cable* loow. Mid launch Into the n>Aln " 

Hope: Homer; Odyury xiii 11 

3. To enter into or upon a new sphere or 
field of life, duty. &c. 

“ He then launched further luto buiLne**.'— Pen- 
nant : Tourt in .VcotMud, p. \SS. 

4. To expatiate in language ; to enter into a 
fail or ditluse discussion upou & treatment of 
any subject. 

launch ( u silent), * lhunce, t. [Launch, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A spring, a leap. 

" lie shall be free from life, ere long, with a faunco.* 
— Whetstone: Promos * Cuwandm, ii. 4. 

2. The act of launching a boat or vessel. 

♦3. A cut, a lancing. 

•* 1 will not stlcke to give you m launch or tiro.*— 
Maitland: On Reformation, p. 80. 

IL Technically : 

L Shipbuilding : A term comprehending the 
apparatus for launching a ship. 

2. iVauf. : The largest hoat belonging to a 
ship of war. It is only used for service which 
cannot be performed by the smaller boats, 
being hoisted ou board and kept on deck just 
abaft the foremast, where it serves aa a recep- 
tacle for lumber and stores. In large nien-of- 
war the launch is sometimes decked over, and 
is capable of mounting several light guns. 
The corresponding boat of merchant vessels 
is called the long-boat. The launch is from 
thirty to forty feet long, having a beam from 
•29 to *25 of its length. It has ten or twelve 
oars, and is carvel-built. [Steam-launch.] 

launch- mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Launch, ®.) 
A. A B. As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of causing 
a boat or vessel to move into the water; tha 
act of pulling to aea. 

launching - planks, launching - 
ways, s- pi. [Bilge-ways.] 

* laund (it silent), * lawnd, s. [Lawn.] A 
lawn, a plain or open space between woods; 
a park. 

" For through thia laund Anon the deer will come." 

s/iakttp. : 3 Henry I*/.. UL L 

* laun'-der (u silent). * lav-an-der, * lav- 
en-der, s. [Fr. lavandier, lavandUre, from 
Low Lat. lavaiuleria, from lavundus, pa. par. of 
Lat. lavo — tu wash, to lave (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One wlio washes ; a washer- 
woman, a laundress. 

“It will not only make him an Amazon hat » 
launder '—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. L 

2. Mining: A wood water-gutter or pipe. 
A trough for conveying water to a stamp-mill 
or other hydraulic apparatus for comminuting 
or sorting ore. Also a trough or box to receive 
the slimes from the stamps. 

* laun'-der (i* silent), * lan der, r.f. [Lauw- 

DER, S.] 

1. To wash, to wet. 

2. To wash ami dress, as clothes. 

•• If twero pruned and stM-ched and Umderedf’ 
Butler . Hudibra*. pt. 11., & l 

* laun-der-er (u silent), s . [Eng. launder; 
-er.J A man whu followed the occupation of 
a laundress. 

"Of bidie*, chamberers, aud launderers, there wer* 
ahoue thiee hundred At the least,*'— Botinshed : 
Richard it. (an. 13»j). 

laun -dress (u silent), ‘ laund-er-esse, 

[Eng. launder; -ess.] A woman whose occu- 
pation is to wash acd dress clothes ; a washer- 
woman. 

"He carries with him cooks, confectioner*, and 
laundresses."— Macaulay : Hist. Eitg., ch. aviL 

Maun’^ -dress (u silent), tu. [Laundress, «.] 
To follow trie occupation of a laundress. 

laun'-dry (u silent), * lav-en-drye, . 

[Eng. launder, v. ; -y.] 

* 1. The act nf washing. 

"Chalky water Is too frettimj, as Appeareth In law- 
dry of cloaths, which wear out Apace. — Bacon. 

2. A room or plnce where clothes are washed 
and dressed, or an establishment where tbis 
work is carried ou. 

* 3. A laundress. 

Laundry blue; (1) Indigo-Mue (q.v.) ; (2) 
soluble Prussian-blue. [See PaussiAN-aLcs aud 
FsaaocYANiDE of luox.] 

laun'-dry, v.t. To launder. (t7. S.) 


Cfcfce, f&t, fare, amidst, what, f&U, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, wh6, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ». ce = e ; ey — a. QU - kw. 
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laundry-maid, *. A female servant 
engaged iu a laundry. 

lau' ra, s. (Gr. Aaupa (laura) = a lane, an 
alley, ... a monastery.] 

Church Hist. : An aggregation of separate 
cells tenanted by monks. “ under the not very 
atrongly defined control of a superior.' 1 (Dici. 
Christ. Antiq.) Usually but one monk oc- 
cupied a cell, but in tho laura of Pachoinins 
one cell was assigned to three monks. For 
five days in the week the monks were occupied 
in basket-making in their cells; on Saturday 
and Sunday they took meals iu tho refectory, 
and worshipped in the common church. 
Tlie discipline of the laura was an interme- 
diate stage between the eremitical life of St. 
Anthony and the mnnastirism founded hy 
SS. Basil and Benedict, It nourished in the 
fourth and fifth centuries in the desert 
country near the Jordan. SS. Euthyminsand 
Sabbas and the abbot Gerasimus were its chief 
types and promoters. The latter is said to 
have foretold the conversion of the laura into 
tl»r monastery proper. This change took place 
soon after his death. (AtWis <£ Arnold.) 

Lau ra'-ce-ce, lau-rin'-c-te, s. pi. [I*at. 
Iambus) (q.v.) ; fem. pi. udj. sulf. -ace-v, -inete.) 

Bot. ; Laurels ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogcr.s, alliance Daphnalcs. It consists of 
trees often of large size, with exstipulato alter- 
nate or occasionally opposite leaves, entire or 
very rarely lobed ; inflorescence paniculate or 
umbellate ; calyx four to six-cleft ; petals 
none ; stamens definite, opposite, tho three 
inner segments of the calyx sterile or deficient, 
the three outer ones rarely abortive ; anthers 
dehiscing by recurved valves; atyle one; 
atigma two or tbrce-lobed ; ovary superior, 
formed of three valvate carpellary leaves, but 
by abortion one-cclled ; ovules one or two, 
pendulous ; fruit baccate or drupaceous. 
Found in the tropics of both hemispheres, 
one straggling into Europe, and Africa having 
but few. Genera forty-six, known species 460. 
{Bindley.) 

Ldu rates, S. pi. [Eng., .Vc, ?nur(us); -afe*.] 

Chnn. : baits of laurir-acid (q.v.), 

lhu re ate, * lau’-re at, a. & s. (Lat. 

laureutus = crowned with laurel ; lau ten = 
laurel; Fr. laurfat ; Ilal. luureato ; bp. & 
Port, imirctulo.] 

A. As wlj. : Crowned or decked with laurel ; 
encircled with laurel. 

" The crown 

Which Petrarch’* laurunfe brow supremely wore." 

flyron: Child* Harold, iv. 67. 

B. As tuhsf. : One who is crowned with 
laurel ; specif., a poet-laureate (q.v.). 

* lau -re-nte, v.t. [Laureate, a.] 

1. To crown with laurel. 

*2. To confer an honour upon In the uni- 
versities together with the presentation of a 
wreath of laurel. 

'• About tho year 1470, one John Wfttson, a atudent 
in ifmnuiifir, obtained » concession to be graduated 
i»nu hi urea led in that science." — IParfon.* JIUt. nf 
i'ortru, li. 120. 

3. To confer the ofllcc or dignity of poet- 
lanreata on. 


l&U' rS-atO-Ship, A. I Eng. laureate ; -ship.) 
The office of a laureate ; specif., the office of 
a poet- laureate. 

* lau re-a' tlon, n, (Laureate, t« ] Tho 
act of crowning with laurel; specif., the con- 
fining of a ilegrce upon in the universities, to- 
gether with a wreath of laurel. [I’oet-laukk- 
ate.} 

’'The*© mcfjohuitlc/aurm'tortj however neern to btivo 
given rUo to tho nppcltntlon in question."— 11‘urTon .* 
HUt. Fnj. i'otl ry. u. 129. 


laur cl (aur as or), • laur- oil, * laur- 

or, * lor or, s. A a. \\ corrupt, of Mid. 
Eng. laurer, from Fr. laur ter, from Lnt. * fau- 
rariws, from taunts = laurel ; Sp. laurel, lauro ; 
Itnl. lauro, alloro ; Port, lourciro, louro.) 

A, .Is substantive: 


I, Ordinary Ixinguagc: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 


" Id In herte nnd nil my f linmra bon im grrna 
• A* laurtr t burgh the yore U fur to 

Chaucer: V. T „ f.*». 

2. Figuratively : 

0) A crown of laurel : henec, fame, distinc- 
tion, honour, renown. 


“Their L-injile« wreath'd with leave# thut #tlll renew ; 
For dc-ntli'cM laurel I* the victor'# dne.** 

ilryden Flower * 641. 


(2) A gold coin, struck by James l. in 1619, 



LAUREL OF JAMES 


and so called from tho king's head being 
crowned with laurel 

1L Botany: 

1. The genus Laurus (q.v.), and anecfally the 
Bay, Ixutrus nobilis, the Laurus of the Homans 
and tho Daphne of the Greeks. Linmens called 
it nobilis because it was anciently reserved for 
priests, heroes, and sacrifices. In its native 
region— tho south of Europe— it is thirty, 
foity, or even sixty feet high, but sends forth 
ao many suckers and low shoots as to have a 
shrubby appearance. The colour is deep 
green, inclining to olive ; the ripe berries 
dusk, purple, or black. There are glands on 
the backs of the leaves, which excrete nectar. 
The berries, the leaves, and the oil have a 
fragrant smell, an aromatic astringent taste, 
and narcotic and carminative properties. Water 
distilled from them contains prussic acid. 

2. Ccra$us Laurocemsus, called the Common 
or Broad-leaved Laurel. It has oblong, lance- 
olate, remotely serrated pale-green evergreen 
leaves; flowers in racemes. A native of Trehi- 
zond, but now abundant in Britain. Its leaves, 
bark, and fruit are virulent poisons. 

:i. The United States have two species of 
cherry laurel, Ih-unu* vuroliiiiano of the Southern 
States and l*. ilici/oha of California. They aro 
both small and handsome evergreens. The 
plants generally kuuvvo as laurels in the 
United States, however, belong to the genus 
Kaltuin, consoling of evergreen shrubs, with 
red, white, or pink flowers, generally in corymbs. 
The flowers a re very delicate and beautiful, tho 
corolla being in the shape of a wide und shallow 
bell. There are two well-known species, the 
Common Laurel of the lowland woods, nnd tho 
Mountain Laurel, which occupies largo tracts 
in the Alleghunics It grows to a height of 
ten feet, the wood oeing very hard. The leaves 
are poisonous to many animals, and the plaut 
has narcotic uud dangerous properties. 

B. Asadj. : Pertaining to, consisting or mado 
of laurel : as, a laurel wreath, a laurel crown. 

Obvious compounds : laurel -crowned, 
laurel-lea/. 

laurel bay, s. 

Bot. : Laurus nobilis. [Laurel.] 

“ And rouud the (Miami ’lull's brow# woo bound 
Tho crown that Prut leas Im<l wouuil, 

Ot tbogrocti laurel-bay.” 

Scott liridul of Trier main, 11L 59. 

Laurcl bound, a. Crowned with laurel. 

"Their living tciu|ik‘* Ilkow|#e laurel-bound." 

lip. null : .Sal lnt, bk. L, »»t. L 

laurel -cherry, 5. 

Bot.: Ccnisus lAturocerasus. 

laurel -wator, s. Water distilled from 
the leaves of the Common or Cherry Laurel, 
J’ninus laurocerasus. It contains tho poison- 
ous principle of prussic acid. 

lau-ro’ li-a, s. [Latinized from tho English 
word lavrei (?).] 

Bot. : A genus of Athcrnspcrninccm. Jmu- 
rdia snnpcrvireus is the Peruvian Nutmeg. It 
is used as a spice In Chill and Pern. L. Nova 
Zealandim Is 160 feet high. It yields a yel- 
lowish timber, used in New Zealand for boat- 
building 

lau-rel’-io, n. [Eng. laurel; -ic.) Derived 
from or contained In laurel. 

laurclic-aoid, s. 

Chrvu : An arid obtained, aeeoidlng tn 
Grosuurdi, from tho berries of Laurus nobilis. 

laur 9 lied (aur os dr), o. (Eng. laurel ; 
• ed .) Crowned or decked with luurtl, or a 
laurel w reath. 

"And thine tli« wli#cU of triumph 
Which, with their bluer//*#/ train 
Alovs #lowly up tin* #buutimr ulrret# “ 

Macaulay: Fr rf.hecy of Cap**, lit 

lau-rdn'-fl-o, i. (From a pnqxir name Law- 
rence.] 

Bot. : Tho typlen! genua of Laurendaccxo 


(q.v.). It contains yellowish-green, purple, or 
pink-coloured pinnated seaweeds. Several are 
British. Laumida pinnatiJUla is called, ft <111 
its pungency, Pepper dulse. L. oUusa is add 
as Corsican Moss. The two oecur both in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

lau-ren-si-a’^c-te, $. pi. (.Mod. Lat. faw- 
renci(a): Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ace/r.] 

Bot. : An order of Klorideous Algals, for- 
merly placed under the order Ceramiacea*, 
and sub-order Lomcn Ulrica?. It consists ■ f 
rose-red or purple seaweeds, generally with 
the frond cylindrical or cornpi cased, ranly 
flat ; linear bram hiug frond , fructification con- 
ceptades external, ovate, with a terminal pore, 
with pear-shspni spores; tetras pores im- 
mersed in tho branches, racemate, and tinally 
antheridia. Four genera have British repre- 
sentatives. 

lau'-rcnc, s. (Eng. lauriel); -ene.) 

Chnn.: Culljg, laurol. A liquid produced 
by distilling camphor with fused zine-ehloride 
at a temperature not exceeding 16S*. Its 
sp. gr. is O'SST at 10*, and it boils when puro 
at 1ST*. Bromine gradually converts it into 
tribromolaurcne, Cull 13I313, which crystal- 
lizes from boiling alcnhul in long needles, 
melting at 126*. When heated with a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric adds, laurene is con- 
verted into a nitro-coiu pound, which melta 
at SI*. 

Lau rcn’-tl-an (t as sh), a. (From ihe 
fet. Lawrence river in North America.] Of or 
belonging to the river 81. Lawrence. 

Laurcntlan group, s. 

Geol. : A vast series of rocks, 30,000 feet in 
thickness, and covering an area of at least 

200.000 square miles north of the St. Lawrence 
river. It is lower, ami consequently older, 
than tho Cambrian. In coiibista of an im- 
mense series of crystalline rocks, gneiss, mica- 
aehist, quartzite, and limestone. It is divided 
Into Upper and Lower Laurcntian. Tho Upper, 
more than 10,000 feet thick, consists of strati- 
fied crystalline rocks, in which 110 organic 
remains have yet been found. It mainly con- 
sists of felspars, containing from about one to 
seven per cent, of soda and potash. Some- 
times they alone form mountain masses, at 
others they are associated with augite and 
hypersthenc. They are often granitoid m 
structure. The Lower Laurcntian, ubout 

20.000 feet in thickness, is unconformublo 
with the Upper. It consists mainly of a red- 
dish gneiss, with orthoclase felspar ; intcr- 
stralilled with thin liorublcndic and mica- 
ceous schists, with beds of usually crystalline 
origin, and others of plumbago. Tho lime- 
stone may possibly be of animal, and the 
plumbago of vegetable origin, but tho only 
known fossil is the Eo:oon cnnmfemtc. (Ko- 
zoon.) Tho laurcntian volcanic rocks of 
Ottawa, Argentcml, Ac., iu Canada, consist 
of fine-grained dark greenstone or dolerite. 
They vary from a few teet to a hundred yards 
in thickness. They scud forth branches, and 
are cut through by intrusive syenite. Sir 
Roderick Murchison and Dr. Grikio were of 
opinion that the fundamental gneiss of tho 
Scottish Highlands and islands was of Lau- 
leulian age, and they constructed <1 geological 
map of Scotland on this hypothesis. 

lau'-rd olc, s. (Lit. /nureohi, from faunas 
laurel.] Spurge-laurel. 

* laur cr, s. (Laurel,] 

lau'-r6s tlno, t. (Laurustink.J 

idur'-Io, n. (Eng., &c. fa uifu*); •»'<?.] (8eo the 
compounds,) 

lauric acid, s. 

Chnn. : = Cn J f |- j0 }0. Lauro- 

stearic acid, plehurlc add. A inonolwslc and 
obtained fiom tbo fut of tho pichurliii-WatiH, 
thu fruit of lAiurus 11061/a, hutier, ci>C«vt-iiut 
oil, Ac. it may n)»<* t>o pnqiaied syntheti- 
cally by lieutlng ndyllc alcohol with notash* 
lime to a teiniK-niluio of 276* to 2S0* It crys» 
tallizes fnoi! alcohol hi hpnir-llko silky in edles, 
which melt at 4;f cU ton colottrli ss oil, insoluble 
in water, but soluble In alcohol and ether. 
Its sp. gr. Is 0*SKM at 20', and it IhUIh at 226*6* 
under n pressure of loo mm., but Is partially 
decomposed on dlsl Illation nt ordinary pres- 
sure. Ijitiric add combines with lsvse.s to 
form salts, having the general formnli, 
CpjlljsMOj. Barium lnurnte, 


b5Il, b 6$; pbiit, J<5vVl; cat, 90II. chorus, 9W11, bonph; go, ^om; thin, ^lils, sin, as; oxpcct, ^onophon, c^clsL ph C 
-clan, -tliin = ehyn. -tlon* -slon =• shiin; tloq, fflon o zhirn. -tlous, -clous* -slous a shtis. -blo, - dlo, Ao. - b$l, dfL 
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laur ifero us— 1 a ve er 


crystallizes from its aqueous solutioo In 
snow-white flakes. The lead-salt, CisHzjPbOo, 
is a white amorphous powder, with a beautiful 
nacreous lustre. The silver-salt, 
crystallizes in slender microscopic needles. 
By distilling the calcium-salt, lauric acid is 
resolved into laurostearone and calcium-car- 
bonate-. 

lauric-aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : C11H23CIIO. Prepared by the dry 
distillation of an intimate mixture of calcic 
formate and calcic laurate. It forms a bril- 
liant, white, odourless, crystalline mass, melt- 
ing at 44'5\ 

laurlccther, s. 

Chem.: C 1 >Ho 3 02‘Q>H 5 . Laurate of ethyl; 
is prepared by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
Into au alcoholic solation of lauric acid. It 
is a colourless oil, possessing a fruity odour, 
aod haviog a sp. gr. of 0*fc>6 at 20°. It boils 
at 269®, with partial decomposition. 

• Lau rif -er-ous, a. iLat. founts = laurel, 
and fero = to bear, to prodnce. J Bearing or 
producing lanrel. 

lau -rin, s. [Eng., Ac. ZaurOus); -in.] 

Chem. : C00H30O3. Bayberry camphor, a 
crystalline substance discovered by Bonastre 
in the leaves and berries of the bay- tree. It 
has neither taste nor smell, is insoluble in 
water and the alkalis, but very soluble io 
alcohol and in ether. It cannot be distilled 
without decomposition. [Bayberby, 1.] 

iau -rin-ol, s. [Eng., Ac. lanrin; -cl.] 

Chem. : Ci 0 Hi 6 O. [Camphor.] 

Ian' rite, s. [Etym. doubtful ; named by 
Wohler.] 

Min..: An isometric mineral occurring in 
Email octahedrons mixed with platinmn in 
the platinum and gold washings io Borneo. 
Cleavage octahedral, distinct ; hardness above 
7; sp. gr. 6*99; lustre metallic, bright ; colour, 
iron-black ; powder, dark-gray ; brittle. De- 
crepitates before the blow-pipe, is infusible, 
and gives off sulphurous and then osmic acid 
fumes. Compos. : a sulphide of osmium nnd 
ruthenium. Lately found under similar con- 
ditions in Oregon. 

■•lau-rize, v.t. [Eng. laur{cl); -ize.] T» 
crown with laurel. 

" Our hurable notea. thoogh little noted now, 
Laurit’d hereafter." 

Sylvester: Posthumous Sonnets, iii. 

lau-rol, s. [Lauhene.] 

lau’-rono, s. [Eng., Ac. Za ur(in), and (acrf)on£.] 

Chem.: CoaH^O = CioH^O'CiiH^, lauro- 
stearone. Ootained by the dry distillation of 
laurate of calcium. It crystallizes from al- 
cohol in shining plates, which melt at 66*. 
Laurone is the acetone of lauric acid. 

lau-ro ste-ar'-ic, a. [Eng. lauro(ne), and 
($kar)ic.J (See the compound.) 

laurostearic acid, s. [Lauhic-acid.] 

Ian ro ste’ ar in, s. [Eng. Zauro(n<), and 
(sfeor)Du] 

Chem. : C^I^Of;, laurate of glyceryl. A 
fatty body found io the berries of the sweet 
bay- tree, Laurus nobilis , in cocoa-nut oil, and 
in pichurim-beans. It crystallizes in white 
needles, having a silky lustre, insoluble in 
water and cold alcohol, slightly soluble in 
boiling alcohol, but very soluble in ether. It 
melts at 44°, and by dry distillation yields 
acrolein. 

lan-rd-ste -ar one, s. [Eng. lauro{ne\ and 
sf«irone.] [Laurone.] 

l&u rox yl -ic, 0 . [Eng. lauro(T), and xylic .] 
(See the compound.) 

laur oxy lie acid, s. 

Chem. : CyH 10 Oo = C 6 H 3 | Au acid 

isomeric with xylic acid, produced by the 
action of dilute nitric acid on lanrene. It is 
insoluble in cold, slightly soluble in boiling 
water, but very soluble in acetic acid. Its 
barium salt, (CgHgO^Ba + 4H 2 0, crystallizes 
in concentrically-grouped needles, very soluble 
in water. The silver salt, CgHyOoAg, is a 
white crystalline powder, soluble in boiling 
water. 

laur us, s. [Lat. = the bay-tree {Laurus no- 
bilis) (seedet).] 


But. : The typical geous of the order Lau- 
racese. The stamens are twelve, all fertile. 
The female flower has the succuleat fruit 
surrounded by the persistent base of the calyx. 
The leaf has a single midrib. Laurus nobilis 
is the Bay Laurel, the Noble Laurel. [Laurel.] 
Various other species, formerly placed under 
Laurus, have now been removed to the genera 
Cinuamomum, Campliora, Sassafras, Ac.(q.v.). 

laur-us-ti-nus, laur -es tine (laur as 
lor), s. [Lat. Uturus = the laurel, aod tinus 
= the laurustinus.J 

Bot. : Viburnum Tinus. a. shrub with pinkish 
white flowers, aod dark-blue berries, obi 00 g 
permanent leaves, hairy beneath, flowering io 
winter. It is a native of Southern Europe, 
woods of it occurring in Corsica. It is culti- 
vated in England. 

laut-ite, s. [Named by Frenzel after the 
place where found ; -ite {Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A mineral found in small brilliant, 
short prismatic crystals belonging to the 
orthorombic system of crystallization ; also 
massive, compact, columnar, radiated, and 
granular. Hardness, 3 to 3'3 ; sp. gr., 4*96 ; 
lustre metallic ; colour iron-black. Formula 
reduced from three analyses, Cu, As, S, in 
which part of the Cu is replaced by Ag. 
Found at Lauta, Marieoberg, Saxony. 

* lau-ti'-tious, a. [Lat. lautitia = splendour, 
magnificence.] Costly. 

•• Meet and tire on such lautidous meat.'* 

Herrick : Hesperides. 

* lau'-tu, s. [Pemv. llautu.] A band of cotton, 
twisted and worn on the head of the Inca of 
Peru, as a badge of royalty. 

la'-va, s. [Ital. =. a torrent of rain overflowing 
the streets ; from Ital. Lavare ; Lat. lavo = to 
wash ; Sp. lava ; Fr. lave. { Mahn .)] 

Petrol £ Geol : A term used vaguely of all 
molten matter existing within or flowing in 
streams from volcanic vents, but more specifi- 
cally confined to the latter, the former being 
called trap. The lower part of it, which has 
consolidated slowly and under pressure, tends 
to l>e of stony consistency, whilst the upper 
is scoriaceous. If, however, the lava flow came 
first and became scoriaceous, it remains so, 
even if atony material be piled above it. The 
more compact lavas are often porphyritic, 
ami contain crystals. So do the scoriaceous 
kinds, the crystals having been derived from 
older rocks and remained infusible when the 
original matrix in which they had been im- 
bedded was melted. Lavas vary greatly in 
composition. Some are trachyfcic, as in the 
Peak of Teneriffe ; many nre basaltic, as in 
Vesuvius and Auvergne ; others andesitic, as 
in the volcanos of Chili. Some of the most 
modem in Vesuvius consist of green augite, 
and many of those of Etna of augite and 
Labrador felspar. {Lyell : Student's Elem. of 
Geology , pp. 491, 49*2.) Rutley says that the 
lavas of Etna are for the most part plagioclase 
basalts rich in olivine ; those of Vesuvius are 
leucite sanidine lavas. ILeccite, Sanidine.] 

lava-flow, s. A sheet of lava which has 
flowed forth irnm some more or less adjacent 
volcanic vent. If it is subsequently covered by 
sedimentary strata, alteration by igneous 
action is seen only on the stratum below, 
whereas, in the case of intrusive sheets, the 
rocks bath above and below the sheet arc 
altered. 

lava like, a. Resembling uiva in any of 

its characteristics. 

* lavacre, s. [Lat. lai'acntm, from la vo = to 
wash.] A font, a washing. 

"To the end that we sboulde not thynke to bee 
sufficient, that all our armies haue been forgeuen vs 
through the lauocre of baptlsme."— Cdul : Luke iv. 

* la-vahge', s. [Fr.] A great fall of snow 
from mountains ; an avalanche. 

•• As falls 

The loosed la range from its aerial station, 

Down, down It rolled." 

» iffen : Jerusalem Delivered, c. xl., ftt. S& 

lav'-a-ret, 5. [Fr.] 

Ichthy. : Corcgonus, or Thymallus Lavarei , a 
fish of the salmon family, found in European 
lakes, though not iu Britain. 

la va ter -a, s. [Named after the two Lava- 
tors', celebrated physicians and naturalists of 
Zurich.] 

Bot. : Tree Mallow, 3 genus of Malvaceae, 
tribe Malveas. It consists of tall, hairy herha 


or ahrubs with angled or lobed leaves, axillary 
flowers, with a five-cleft calyx, aod a trifld 
involucel, a long staminal column, and many- 
celled ovary, each cell with one ovule. Eighteen 
epee ice are kaown. I/avaiera arborea, the Tree 
Mallow, has large purple glossy flowers, three 
to six feet high, aud growa on rocka by the 
seaside. 

la-vat- ic, a. [Eng. lava ; t connective; Eog. 
*adj. sutt. -ic.] Consisting of or resembling 
lava ; lavic. 

* la^va-tion, a. [Lat. lavalio, from lavo = to 
wash.] The act of washing. 

** Such filthy stuff whs by loose lewd vurleta song be- 
fore the chariot on the solemn day of her lavation"— 
II uke will : Apologie, bk. iv., ch i-, | 7. 

l&v'-a-tory, * lav-a-tor-yc, s. A a. ILat. 

lavatorium = a lavatory, neut. sing, of Una- 
tor ius = pertaining to washing or a washer; 
Zaua = to wash ; Fr. lavatoire ; Ital. lavalojo; 
Sp. ZawHorio.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. A room or place for washing. 

* 2. The act of washing ; lavatioa. 

M He made dukes and earls to serve him of wine, 
with * say taken, and to hold the bosun st the laoa- 
tory." — Baker : Henry VIII. (an, 1518). 

* 3. A vessel for washing in ; a basin, a 
laver. 

“And In the four* corners were undersetten under 
the laiutturye."— 3 Kings ViL (1551.) 

* 4. A wash or lotion far a diseased part. 

•’ Lavatories, to was K the temple*, hands. wn«t*. and 
juguiers, do potently profligate, and keep off the 
venom "'—Harvey : On Consumption. 

IL Mining : A place where gold is obtained 
by washing. 

* B. As adj. : Washing ; cleanaing by wash- 
ing. 

* laW-JV-tUTe, s. [Lat. lavaturus , fut. par. of 
la vo = to ‘wash.] A wash, a lotion. 

lave, laive, s. [A.& laf= a remainder, a 
residue.] The rest ; what is left ; the residua, 
the remainder. 

*’ Trouts, grilses, and salmon, and a’ the lav o‘t/*— 
Scott : Hob Hoy, ch. vi 

t lave (I), v.t. A i. [Fr. laver, from Lat. law) 
=. to wash. ] 

A- Transitive : 

1. To wash, to bathe. 

“And laveth hem In the laveudrie.” 

Piers Ploughman p. *8L 

2. To flow up against, to wasli against, &8 
the sea. 

** Oh I ere they yet In time to nave? 

Hit feet the foremost breakers fare.* 

Byron : Bride A bydot, iL H. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To wash one’s self, to bathe. 

■' Dissolute man. 

Lave iu it. drink of it, 

Theu. ii you can." Hood: Bridge of Sight. 

2. To wash, as the sea on the beach or on 
rocks. 

** There, through the summer day. 

Cool streams are laving! 4 

Scott . J/armion, liL 10. 

* lave (2), v.t. & i. [Etym. dnubtful. Perhaps 
connected with lade.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To lade or bale ont, as water ; to throw 
•ut water. 

“A fourth, with labonr, laves 
The Intruding seas, aud waves ejects on waves.* 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses v. 

2. To pour. 

3. To draw, to derive. 

•'[Orpheus] songe in wepeioge. all that ever he hod 
received aua fared out of the noble weUes of bis mo- 
ther Caliojte the goddeose.**— Chaucer: Boecius. bk. iii. 

B. Intruns. : To flow. 

* lave (3), t\t. [Etym. doubtful ; probably 
connected with lap (q.v.).] To bang down 
loosely ; to flap. 

M His ears hong laving like a new lugg’d swine.* 

Bp. Hall : Satires, ok. iv.. sat. L 

*lave-eared, a. Having ears hanging 
loosely down. 

* la-veer*, *la-ver, v.i. A t. [Dut. laveren .J 

A. Intrans. : To tack ; to change one’a 
course or direction. 

“ But those that 'galn*t stiff gales lav ceding go. 
Must be at once resolved, aud skilful too." 

Dryden : Astrea Redox. Si. 

B. Trans. : To turn in a different direction. 

" [He] like the famed ship of Trever, 

Did an the shore iiimself laver." 

Lovelace : Lucas! a, pt. iL 


(Ste, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdfc, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, to, ce = 6 ; ey = a, qu = kw. 
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* lave’-ment, s. (Eng. lave: •ment.) 

1. The act of washing or laving ; a bath. 

2. A clyster. 

•l&V'-cn-dcr (1). a. 10. Fr. forandttre.) 
(Launder, «.] A washerwoman, a laundress, 
a launder. 

M Eovle I* lavender of the court alwalo." 

Chaucer i Lojende of Good (Prol.) 

liv'-cn dcr (2), s. & a. [Fr. IaiuTide,from Ttal. 
tavaritfu ss lavender; Sp. lavandula ; Ital. la- 
ven tola; Low Lat. lavendula; ltal. lavanda - 
a washing, from Lat. law ruins, ger. of lavo = 
to wash ; so called from its being laid up with 
newly- washed linen.) 

A. .-is substantive : 

* I. Ordinary language: 

L la the same sense as II. 

” Here a flower* for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, Mvory. marjorum." 

ShaJinp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 8. 

2. A pale bluish-gray colour. 

II. Hot. : Lavandula vera , a menthoid plant 
with hoary leaves and grayish-blue flowers ; 
wild in the south of Europe and in Western 
Africa. In more northern regions it is gener- 
ally cultivated in gardens for its delightful 
fragrance, and fur the sake of the fragrant, 
whittle oil combined with a bitter principle, 
contained in the flowers, and used in perfumery. 
Medicinally they ure carminatives, stimulants, 
tonics, and sternutatories. French Lavender 
la Lavandula Spica , brought from the south 
of Europe to England before I55S. The name 
French Lavender is sometimes given also to 
Lavendria Stcechas, which is neither as fragrant 
as the true lavender, nor used medicinally 
in Europe. But the Hindoo doctors prescribe 
it in chest diseases, and those of Arabia as an 
anti-spasmodic. Hr. Dymock says that it is a 
resolvent, deobstruent, and carminative. It 
yields Oil nf Spike, used by painters on porce- 
lain, and to mnke varnishes for artists. Sea 
Lavender is the genus Statice. 

B. As adj. : Of a pale, bluish-gray colour, 
like lavender. 

(1) Oil of Laverulrr : An oil obtained by 
distillation from the True Lavender. It is 
used in the preparation of Eau de Cologne, and 
Ik sometimes prescribed iu hysterical and 
nervous headache. 

(2) Spirits of Lavender ; 

Chem, A Fharm. : A preparation consisting 
nf oil of lavender ono fluid ounce, and rectified 
spirits forty-oine fluid ounces. It is used iu 
hysteria. 

(3) Tincture of lavender ; Compound Tincture 
of Lavender : 

Phnrm. : A carminative and anti-spasmodic 
used In hysteria, hypoehrondriasis, Ac., aod 
Ih the colouring matter in Liquor arsenicalis. 

(4) To lay in lavender : To lay up or put 
aside carefully, ns linen with sprigs of laven- 
der ; to pawn, to pledge. 

lavender cotton, s. 

Hot. : The genus Snntnllnn. The Common 
I javrnder Cotton is SantolinaChairurcyparissus, 
a plant often seen In gardens. It has a hoary 
pubescence and yellow chamomlle-like heads 
of flowers. 

lavender thrift, s. 

Bot. : Statice Limonium. 

lavender water, $. A liquid perfume, 
consisting of essmit ml oil of lavender, amber- 
gris, and spirits of>wino. 

• l&v-en-tfcr, v.t, (Lwendkr, <.) To per- 
fume with lavender. 

" The •fllomn clerk rot* laoendeFd end atmm.~ 

Hotel . Twt Peacocks qf fleilfont. 

la-ven’ dn-la, .«. I From Lat. lavo — to wash, 
from the use mode of its distilled water.) 

Hot. : lavender. A genus of Lubintu*. family 
Ne)wlidtv. [Lavender.) 

la v5n du-lanc.la vSn ~du lato,«. (Lit. 
'lavendula'— lavender. Named by Hreithaiipt.) 

Min. : An nmorplmus mineral with a greasy 
lustre. Hardness, 2*5 to S; sp. gr. 3*014; 
colour, lavender-blue; streak, paler ; translu- 
cent ; fnieture, cnnelinldal. Contains arsenic 
nnd the oxides of cobalt, nickel, mid copper. 
Occurs at Annaberg. Saxony. l»una makes It 
a sub-species of F.rythrite (q.v.). 

la v£n' du-latc, s. (I..\vi:snt*i.Asr..l 

lav'-cr (l\ Mav'-our, s. (Fr. tomdr, fnun 
[inter = to wash.) 


L Ordinary language : 

1 1. A vessel In which to wash ; a basin. 

“ Borne uiton three mie-uy leopard* 1 bciul* 

A (aver broad *u*l shallow “ 

Browning . S-jrdclU), It. 

• 2. Ouc who washes or laves. 

II. Jew, Antiq. : A brazen vessel, containing 
water for the priests to wash their hands and 
feet wheu they offered sacrifices. It rested 
on a basis, or foot, and stood between the altar 
and the door of the tabernacle (Kxod. xxx. 
17-21). Iu place of the old layer there were, 
in Solomon’s Temple, a molten sea, with ten 
bronze hi vers, five on the north and tive on 
the south of the court of the priests (1 Kings 
vii. 23-40). 

lav'-cr (2), s. (Lat. lavo = to wash.) 

Bot. : Porjihyru laciniata and 1\ vulgaris— 
two confcrvoid algala. They are eaten as a 
luxury. 

1i Green laver is Ulva lutissiina. It is eat- 
able, but not so prized as the Porpliyras. An- 
other apecics is the Turkey Feather Laver 
(Padina pavonia). 

J ' A t-oaket of tarer la the only other nrrivut t have* 
had. Cuthbcrt l» the only om- who will |*arUko It 
with in t.'— Southey : Leltert.lv. 43 |1»27). 

laver bread, A sort of bread made 
from the Green Laver. (Laver (2) V) 

laver-wort, s. 

Bot. : The same as Laver (2). 

lav-cr ock, s. (A.S. lawercc, Iduerce, ldvercc t 
laferce.] A lark (q.v.). (Scotch.) 

** The hare* wtrv- htrpllu' down the furr*. 
lbe lav rocks they were chantin'." 

Burns: Holy Fair. 

la’-vic, a. (Eng. lav(a ); ndj. sufl*. -ic.) Of or 
pertaining to, or of the nature of lava ; lavatie. 

l&v'-lsh, * lav-es, * lav-isho, a. A *. (A 

word of doubtful etym. ; connected by Skcat 
with the Mid. Eng. verb lave = to pour out.) 
(Lave (2), v.) 

A, As adjective : 

1. Sjjending with profusion ; profuse, free, 
indiscreetly liberal. 

** There lavish Nature, In her best atttre. 

Vow res forth aweete odors." 

.S f tenter : Muiopotmos, 168. 

2. Making use of to excess ; too free with. 

*‘ In al other thing so light and laves (are they] of 
their touga. '—Mir T. More : Worhtt, p. 2i0. 

3. Wasteful, prodigal, spendthrift. 

4. Wild, unrestrained. 

" Bellona’s hridegroom. 1uj>t In proof. 

Confronted him. curbing his lavish aplrlt." 

S/iakesp. : Macbeth, L X 

5. Ex]>ended profusely or in waste; super- 
abundant, excessive, superfluous. 

" Not all the furuA odour* of tlie phice 
(llfored hi in ceu ««> cun procure hi* jxirdon, 

Or In It Ig* to hladooiu.*’ Blair.' The Grave. 

* B. Ai subst. : Expenditure. 

"Such iu i'i« A will I innke of Turkish hlood." 

Marlowe : 2 Tamburlaine, L X 

lflv'-ish, *lav-ysho, v.f. (Lavish, a.) 

1. To expend or bestow profusely ; to be 
excessively free or liberal with. 

•• F.vcn nldcrmon laugh, and revrujeo on hi in the 
ridicule which wiw {i<fuAr<f nil their forolutlicra."'— 
Oohhtnllh ■ Polite Learning, ch. x. 

2. To squander, to waste ; to expend with- 
out necessity or advantage. 

** Tlio nmghitmto upon tlimtricuU pruiif*. lc*tcr«. 
wn**ttcr«. »'*ord-ii1ayi>m, ami Midi klndo of men, 
fiiriiAn out hi* whole j*ati lumny Hakewill : A polo, 
ffie, I k. lv.. » X 

l&V'-lsh cr, s. (Eng. lavish; -rr.) One who 
lavishes or spends profusely or without ne- 
cessity; a Hquamb rcr, u prodigal. 

*• Tcrtnlll/iu very tnJy olmcrvnth : O^kI i* not a 
tnehhrr. lmt a dUis'inwr of his blousing *."— Fotherby 
Alhrotnaula, p. IK'J. 

lAv' Isll ly, adv. [ F.ng. lavish, a. ; -ly.) 

1. in a lavish manner or degree ; profusely, 
to excess, prodigally 

" And tin* much hlfVMt hr Inrlthly had shwl, 

A desolation on the laud hi hrln»r. ’ 

pray ton Barons' >r«ir*. bk. V. 

*2. Arbitrarily, llccntlotisly, freely. 

" And some al>oilt him have ti«» InrUSIy, 

Wrested ids meanliitf and *ulhnrlly 

Slutkesp : Urnry tv. i 

* l&V'- iRh - m^nt, 8. I ling, lavish ; -m/nf.l 
The net or state i-f lavish ; profuse or 

wasteful expenditure ; piudlgulily. 

•• Ah. happy realm Ihr widla 
Thai by im offli's-r » lrwd MriAmisil, 

With vrrs^ly l*»»l and » miijr. rs'iismnrd art “ 

p ri«ch*r. Pur/il* Itlatui, vt 


lav lsh dcbs, 'lav-es ncs.i. lEng.icraL; 
-ru**.) The quality or state of beiug lavish; 
prodigality, lavishment ; excessive uk«. 

" Fli*t pot with Rullt. and U>rti Prc*cr»Xl » Ith dread. 

And after ■■•eut w i ti* pride anu furt*Ar*a**.“ 

>I**n*rr ; F. <J..H rti li 

*la volt , 'la-vol ta, j. (ltal. la r olia = 
tiie turn.) An old Itaimu daucc, much prac- 
ticed in Lhe days of (Juceu Elizabeth. It 
seems to have been the precursor of the modern 
waltz, as it is tlius described by Sir John 
Davies, in the Orchestra (1022) : — 

" Yet there l* one the most delightful kind— 

A lolly juuipiiiK cr a leaplns round. 

Where arm lu mu l«u diuicvr* are cntwi&rd. 

And v« lil r I thciuaclvr* »llh atnet rutbr&cemeota 
bound. 

And *ldl their fret an anai ir^t do sound. 

An an:i|>A3it i* ail their mu»ic * *oog. 

\\ boao llret two fert are *hort, the third U loinp* 

* la vol ta, r.i. (La volt, x) 

** llow he nallicsi and #aro/f/«.’— AtuAe . Lenten Stuf* 

*la vol-ta tecr, s. (Eng. lav.Ua; i con- 
nective ; suit, -ifer.) Gne who dunces the 1*- 
vultd ; n dancer. 

*Iav-our, s . (Laver (1), s.J 

law (1), ‘ lawc, «. (A.S. lagu; cogn. with O. 
Wax. lag (pi. lagu) = a statute ; Icel. log = a 
law ; Sw. lag; Dan. lov; ef. als<j 1 Jit- fex (geait. 
legis ); Fr. loi. The original meaning is that 
which lies or is laid down or tixed, from the 
same root as A. 6. liegan ; Eng. lie.] 

L Ordinai'y Language : 

1. A rule of conduct laid down by compe- 
tent authority; a decree, an order; an edict 
of a governor or government. 

••The habit of breaking even an nnrtva*ou*Llc ln» 
tend* make men altogether Us Macoutay : 

Hist, t'rvj., ch. xxl. 

2. Collectively, the rules established in a 
community or state for the guidance and con- 
trol of the inhabitants ; a rule of civil conduct 
prescribed by the supreme power in a state, 
commanding what is right, and prohibiting 
what is wrong. 

•* For this purpose every late may be mid to consist 
of MVir.J pmiUi : one declaratory ; whereby the right* 
to be (jliMfrvtil, mid lbe wrvu*>-» to be e»thewetj. *r* 
cleoriv dertuvd mid laid down; (mother, ilircotury ; 
whereby the ■•ibjvtt >* limlnitled mid enjoined to 
observe those lighu, nnd tunbstAlu from the commis- 
sion of tiling w races; M third, rem»»u*l: whereby » 
im-thcxl is pointed >oil lo recover a mans private rights, 
or redress In* i-nv.itt* wrong* ; to which luay be *dde-l 
a fourth, n»u,«l)y termed the sanction, or vindicatory 
branch of the lute: whereby it l» signltied »b»l e»ll 
or penally shall bo Incurred by such as commit any 
public wrongs, and tiiuissTcs* or neglect their duly. 
— //fucAjforie. Comment, (hi trod.) 

Wharton Unis classifies the different kinds 
of law : 1. Between God and man : (1) Natural ; 
(2) Revealed. 2. Between man and man : 
(1) National or Municipal ; (2) International, 
lie subdivides the former Into (a) Constitu- 
tional ; (fc) Canon or Ecclcsinstieal ; (r) Com- 
mon l^iw (distinguishing Fuhlic or Criminal 
from Private nr Civil); and (d) Equity. 

3. Right, justice. 

" I shall iin\ e fn*e in Epbcwuv' 

MAiiAcip. foi nntu of Error t. It. L 

4. The whole body of legal euaetmenla, and 
the writings and treatises appertaining to nr 
treating of them; jurisprudence; the study 
of law ; us, To study laic. 

5. Tim reference of a dispute to judicial de- 
cision ; judicial process; litigation. 

♦* But brother roeth to law with brother. *nd th*l 
befure Iho uuU llcver*."— 1 Ur. vl, 4. 

c. (/’/.): The rules, n gnlBtmns, or principles 
by which any proceeding Is n gulated • us, 
the laws of horse- racing, the finr* of vcrsitl- 
eatlun, A c. 

7. The nature, method, or nequencn by 
whleh cei tniii pin muuciui or ettecta f> 11 -w e* r- 
tain conditions or eauses a.s, the fnc of 
gravitation ; the uniform mclhodn or rrlal mu 
according t>» which material and mental force* 
not In producing ellWt.s, or are mamfe«led u 
phenomena; a llienrrtionl principle deduetsl 
from practice, experience, or i bscrxatjon. 

’• The-* fncul t »*mul prU»c||.Us srv thr irrasrwl burs 
pf our Col»#llt»lth»|». Vetoirf Itum tn Ml tut. pL t. 
1 1 lltrxnt l 

8. Any force, tendency, pro)*etudty, or In- 
atinet, whether natural or acquired. 

•• Tbe biixljtniciiLil law of nsturr N-ln fc - tb* i«rt-»rr. 
\*tbai • I inwitk u>l. im iiiiiiKtn sAiirti- u»n l<e «ir 

t -lbt »*■•' ml it* locks Ciril Government, bk. 11. 
rh si . p t» 

9. A ntart or an allowance of tlmiv 

** A *1 a* w«« noewrt^d. mihI . . b* wm wJlowwd roll- 

•hlrruhh imiis lh»i> th« U*u*l iwnmint of taw ~r*oi<i, 
Ur- *. I»M 

II. Trehn imlly : 

I. Math. : An order of aeqimnee. In mntho- 


boil, oat, 90II, chorufi, ^hln. bonph; go, fcoru ; thin, sin, as; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist. tnflf. 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shftn ; -tlon, -§ Ion = ihiin. -olous, -tlous, -slous ^ shAs. bio. -die, Ac. - bet df?L 
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matics, the term law is oftentimes used as 
nearly synonymous with rule ; there is this 
distinction, however : the term law is more 
general than the term rule. The law of a 
series is the order of succession of the terms, 
and explains the relation between each and 
the preceding ones. A rule, assuming the 
facts expressed by the law, lays down the 
necessary directions for finding each term of 
the series. 

2. Scripture : 

(1) Any command (Lev. vi. 9, It, xil. 7, 
xiv. 2, Ac.). The law pre-eminently ao called 
is the Mnraic law. [Mosaic law.] 

" For the law was piven by Mow, bat pr&ce and 
truth came by Jeaus Christ ." — John l. 17. 

(2) The Pentateuch, as embodying the law, 
or as many books as were uot, technically 
viewed, prophetical. 

“>Aftvr the reading of the law and the prophets/’— 
A t jt xiil. 15. 

(3) An impulse ; a constraining principle of 
action. 

“But I see another 7a«* in my members, •warring 
against the law of my mind.' — Romans vh 23. 

For the various branches of law, see under 
Canon, Civil, Commercial, Common, Crimi- 
nal, Ecclesiastical, International, Mar- 
tial, Maritime, Moral, Mosaic, Municipal, 
Positive, Statute. 

U Obvious compounds : Law -contemning 
(Sco/I). law-obeying (Goldsmith), Ac. 

U (1) Bodc's law : 

Astron. : An approximate expression of the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun : 

Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Asteroids. 
Approximate \ 4 4 ... 4 ._ 4 _ 4 

Instances J 0 ... 3 ... 6 — 12 .- 24 

4 7 19 16 23 

Real Distances S*S 7*3 10 15 2 27*4 

Jupiter. Rfttum. Uranus. Neptune. 
Approximate > 4 — 4 ... 4 ... 4 

DUUuccs / 48 .— 96 ... 192 ... 284 

62 100 196 583 

Real Distances 62 95'4 192 S'X) 

(2) Boyle's law. Mariettas law: The law of 
the compressibility of gases. The tempera- 
ture remaining the same, the volume of a 
given quantity of gas is inversely as the pres- 
sure which it" bears. This was discovered in- 
dependently by Boyle and by Mariotte. In 
Britain it is called Boyle’s law ; on the con- 
tinent and in America, Mariotte's law. 

(3) Gresham's law : [Gresham]. 

(4) Grimm's law: [GaiMM]. 

(5) Kepler's laws : [Keples]. 

(6) Law of the land: The general, public, or 
common law of a country. 

(7) Laws of motion: [Motion]. 

(8) Mariotte's law : [Boyle's laic]. 

(9) Pascal's fain; [Hydrostatics]. 

(10) Wager of law: [Waoes]. 

law-abiding, a. Observing the law; 
obedient to the law. 

lawbinding, s. 

BookbiiuL : A plain style of binding in 
leather of the natural tan-colour ; calf or 
aheep. 

law book, s. A treatise on law ; a book 

containing statutes. 

law -breach, a. A breach or violation of 
the law. 

law-breaker, a. One who breaks or 
violates the law, 

law-burrows, s. pi. 

Scots Law : A writ nr document in the name 
of the sovereign commanding a person to gi\*e 
security against offering violence to another. 
It corresponds to the English binding over to 
keep the peace towards any person. 

law-c&lf, s. The same as Law-bindinq 
( q.v.). 

•' That under-done-ple-cruBt-coloured cover which li 
technically kujwn tks lax-calf ."—iAcke it* : Pickwick, 
ch. xxxiv. 

* law-daughter, s. A daughter-in-law. 

“Hecuba . . . wltb cu hundred law-daughters." 

£t -any hurst : Virgil ; mLneid iL 629. 

* law-day, s. 

1. A day on which the courts sit ; a day of 
open court. 

2. A leet or sheriff's court. 

“ Keep ieelfi mid law-days.' 

•Shaketp. ; Othello, lil. S. 


* law-father, s. A father-in-law. 

•‘Thus he law-father helping." 

Stanyhurst : Virgil ; .Eneid li. 364. 

law-French, s. The old Norman-French 
dialect used in all legal documents and judi- 
cial proceedings, from the time of William the 
Conqueror till the reigh of Edward III., and 
still kept up in certain formal state proceed- 
ings, as in the giving of assent by the sove- 
reign to a bill which has jtassed both houses 
of Parliament. 

law-language, s. The language or ex- 
pressions used in law and legal documents. 

law Latin, s. The debased or corrupt 
Latin used in law and legal documents. 

“That questions affecting the highest interest* of 
the commonwealth were not to be decided by verbal 
cavils and by scraps of Law French and Law Latin 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xl 

law list, s. A published list of all per- 
sons connected with the profession of the law, 
as judges, barristers, conveyancers, solicitors, 
attorneys, Ac. 

* law lore, s. Learning or knowledge in 
respect of law and legal history. 

law maker, s. One who makes or or- 
dains laws ; a legislator, a lawgiver. 

“Their Judgment ia. that the church of Christ should 
admit no law-makers hut the evangelists.'' — Booker ; 
Eccles. Polity. 

law making, s. The enacting or or- 
daining ot laws ; legislation. 

law-merchant, s. The aame as Com- 
mercial-law (q.v.). 

* law-monger, s. A low practitioner of 
law ; a pettifogger. 

“Though their catering law-monger be bold to call 
it » iekeu "—Milt cm : CUasterion. 

law-officer, s. An officer invested with 
legal authority ; specif., applied to the Attor- 
ney-General and Solicitor- General, who are 
the law-officers of the Crown. 

* law -puddering, s. Meddling or in- 
terfering in the law. 

“Declaring his capacity nothing refined since his 
law-puddering." — M it ton Colastcrion. 

law-statloner, s. A stationer who deals 
in articles used by lawyers, as parchment, 
tape, brief- paper, Ac. ; also one who takes in 
drafts or documents to be fairly copied or en- 
grossed. 

law-writer, s. A person employed by a 
law-stationer to copy or engross briefs, deeds, 
Ac. ; an engrosser. 

*law(2), s. IA.S. hlccw, Wdu>.] A hillock, a 
mound, a hill. 

law, law^, interj . [A corrupt, of lord /] An 
exclamation of surprise or wonder. 

* law, * lawe, v.t. [Law (1), s., because the 
operation was performed in order to conform 
to the forest laws for the protection of the 
king's game.] To cut off the balls and claws 
of a dog’s forefeet ; to expeditate ; to mutilate 
the feet of. 

“He whose dogge Is not laved and so founds, sbal 
be smerced. aud snail pay for the same ills.*— Postal! : 
Collect, of Statutes, fa 186 l Charta de Fcresta). 

' law, * lawe, a. [Low.) 

* law'-er, s . [Eng. law; -er.) A lawyer. 

“ Couetouse laurers. that Gods worde spygbtfully 
hates. "— Bale : Thre Lawes. (1610.) 

law'-ful, * lawe-ful, * lee-ful, a . [Eng. 

law ; -fuUf). ] 

1 . Agreeable or conformable to law ; allowed 
by the law ; legitimate ; unobjectionable from 
a legal point of view ; legal. 

“ A warrior seizing lawful prize of wm.~— M acaulay •* 
Bist. Eng., ch. xln. 

2. Supported by the law; constituted by 
law; rightful. 

“Judged by a Jury of twelve lawful men."— Eobbet : 
Disc on Laws, p. 09. 

* 3. Just, well-founded. 

“ Tby Just and lawful aid ."—Shakesp. * 8 Henry VI. 
111 . 8 . 

11 4. Righteons, loyal, faithful. 

“To use my lawful sword.* 

Shakesp. : Coriolantu, T. 6, 

lawful days, s. pL 

Scots Law: Ordinary days, as opposed to 
Sundays or to Fast-daya appointed or sanc- 
tioned by the Government. 

law'-ful-ly. * law ful-liche, adv. [Eng. 
lawful ; • ly .] In a lawtul manner; according 


to law ; legally, legitimately ; agreeably to 
law ; without breach of the law. 

“ It would be Absurd to say that a danger which may 
be lawfulh/ averted by war cannot lawfully be averted 
by peaceable means. Macaulay : BisU Eng. ch. xxiv. 

law'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. lawful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lawful or conformable 
to law ; legality. 

“This [Judicial trial of right] yet remains In some 
cases as a divine lot of battle, though controverted by 
divines, touching tbe lawful net of It."— Bacon: Charge 
against Duels. 

law'-giv-er, * lawc-gev cr, s. [Eng. law, 
and git'er.] One who makes or enacts lawa ; 
a legislator, a law-maker, 

“That land which their great deliverer and fat# 
giver had seen, as fr-m the summit of Pisgah/'— Mac- 
aulay : But. Eng , ch. 1U. 

* law'-giv ing, a. A $. [Eng. law , and ?mn£.] 

A. Asadj.: Legislating, legislative. 

“God himself, lawgiving In person to a aanctliy'd 
peopla"— Jfd/ on : Duct r me of Divorce, ch. xvli. 

B. *4s subst. : The making or enacting of 
laws ; legislation. 

law' Ing (1). law'-in, [Etna, doubtful.] 

A tavern reckoning. (Scotch.) 

“ He has a bantle siller, and never grudges ony thing 
till a poor body, or in the way of a lowing."— Scott : 
IVai'erley, cli. xxix. 

* law'-iiig (2), s. [Law, r.] Litigation. 

"Tbrre was such lowing and vexation in the towne, 
onedailie suing ami troubling auotber.'' — Bolimjisd : 
Conquest of Ireland, bk. it. , cm xxxiiL 

* law'-iiig (3), s. [Law, v.] The act of cutting 
off the claws and balls of a dog’s forefeet ; ex- 
peditatiou. 

" Which disabling or Inuring ot dogs was called 
hambling by the ancient Foresters, hut uow expediU- 
ting." — .Velson: Laws Cone. Came, p. 74. 

law'-land, a. (Lowland.] 

law'-less, a. [Eng. law; -less.) 

L Not subject to or observant of the law ; 
unrestrained by the law. 

“The lawless herd, with fury blind. 

Have done him cruel wrong." 

Cowper : Burning of Lord Mansfield’s Library. 

2. Not according to law ; contrary to or un- 
authorized by law ; illegal, illegitimate. 

“That fairies* love is guilt above 
This awful sign receive." 

Scott: Eve of St. John, V. 4i 

* 3. Unrestrained, uncontrolled. 

4. Rough, rude, licentious. 

“ From lawless Insult to defend 
An orphan’s right." Cowper: An Odi. 

* lawless man, s. An outlaw. 

law'-less-ly, odt». [Eng. lawless; -ly.) In a 
lawless manner ; contrary to law : cot agree- 
ably to law. 

“Fear not, he bears an honourable mind. 

And will not use ft woman lawlessly .“ 

Shakes p. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. a 

law'-less-ness, s. [Eng. lawless; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being lawless or contrary 
to law ; want or absence of legality or legiti- 
macy ; license. 

*• There is no kind of conscious obedienoe that Is not 
an advauce on lawlessness."— 0. Eliot : h'omola . ill 26. 

lawn (1), * laund, * lawnd, s. [Ft. lands , 
a word of doubtful origin. Gf. Wei. llawnt = 
a smooth hill, a lawn ; Ital. A Sp. landa = a 
heath, a tract of open country.] 

* 1. An open apace between wooda : a glado 
in a forest. 

“Close was tbe vale and shadv ; yet ere long 
Its forest's sides retiring, left a lawn 
Of ample circuit." Mason : Eng. Garden, hit. ill. 

2. A grassy space, generally in front of a 
house, kept smooth ami closely-mown. 

“The sward was trim as any garden lawn " 

Tennyson : Princess, 95. (ProL) 

lawn-mower, 8. One who nr that which 
mows a lawn ; specif., a lawn-mowing ma- 
chine. The most common form has a revolv- 
ing cylinder, armed with spiral knives, which 
have a shearing action against a square-edged 
stationary knife set tangentially to them. 
The cylinder being driven by the supporting 
wheels, the grass is nipped between the spiral 
and straight knives, cut off, and delivered 
into a box. 

lawn- tennis, s. An out-door game played 
on a piece of smooth, level sward. It remotely 
resembles tennis. The players are separated 
from each other by a low net, stretching across 
the ground, over which they strike a tennis- 
ball with bats resembling tennia-bats. 


ffcte, flit, farp, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cuh. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sifrrlan. ee, ce = e; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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lawn (2), • lawne, s. & a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful ; prob. a corruption from Fr. linon (Sn. 
liium), from lin - flax, liueu ; Lat. ftnum.J 

A. As substantive : 

1. Fabric: A very flue, white goods, cotton 
or linen, finer than cambric, of an open tex- 
ture; plain or printed. The white sleeves 
which form a characteristic part of the dress 
t>f a bishop in the English Church, are of 
lawn ; hence, by metonymy, the office, dignity 
©r position of a bishop. [Cf. Ermine, A., I. 2.] 

•'Thus* limb* In lawn aud softest silk array'd." 

Prior: Pd%cin <t Emma, 

2. Porcelain : A fine sieve of allk, 300 threads 
to the inch, through whieli slip for porcelain 
is strained, to ensure au impalpable, creamy 
fluid. (Slip.] 

B. As adj. : Made of lawn. 

lawn sleeve, s. A sleeve made of lawn, 
as in a bishops robe. 

lawn sleeved, a. Having lawn sleeves, 

H lawn, v.t. (Lawn ( 1), $.) To convert Into a 
lawn. 

“Lawning a hundred good Acres of wheat." 

„ : .Veto Bath Guide-Book. 

* lawn'-y (1), o. [Eng. lawn (1) ;.y.) Smooth 
and level as a lawn. 

•'Through forest*, mountains, or the lawny ground." 
Browne Britannia * Pastoral*, bk. iu, J I. 

" lawn y (2), a. [Eng. lawn (2); -y.J Made of 
or resembling lawn. 

law-so -ni-a, s. [Named from Isaac Lawson, 
M.D., author nf A Voyage to Carolina in 17(tfh] 
Hot . ; A genus of Lythraceie, tribe Lythrero. 
Lawsonia olba is a amn.1 1 , elegant, and sweetly- 
aceuted bush. There ore two varieties, L. 
spinosa and L. inermis, the first spiny and the 
oth^r smooth. It ta wild iu neloochistan, on 
the Coromandel Coast, and perhaps iu Central 
India, but is cultivated throughout India, and 
furnishes henii£ (q.v.). The seeds yield an oil. 
The flowers are used in perfuming and embalm- 
ing, and a fragrant otto is distilled from them 
In Lucknow and Benares. The wood is gray, 
hard, and close-grained. (Pro/. IValt.) A de- 
cocUoiiofthe leaves is used by Hindoo doctors 
to purify the blood, and as au astringent, and 
In the cure or ulcers, akin diseases, leprosy, <fcc. 

law suit, 9. [Eng. law , and suif.J A process 
or suit iu law for the recovery of a supposed 
right or to compel another to do one justice ; 
litigation. 

? !vln * tl,e P r, «it * right to th« tithe would 
produce la win if * and wrangle* — 

law yer, * law-er, * law-1 -or, s. [Eng. 
law. suff. ~yer.) 

L Grd. Lang. : One who is versed In ihe 
law; one who follows the profession of the 
law ; one who practises in law-courts. The 
term includes barristers, councillors, sdvo- 
solicitors, and attorneys. 

‘‘Tb« P.™ 1 'tally brought *11 hntlnea* before 

the king • Judge*. '-liame : Util. Eng., IL { App. Z) 

II. Technically; 

1. Sa'ipt . : Gr. ro/xi*dc (nomiFoa) = one 
skilled In the Mosaic law, and its professional 
expounder. 

"Then one of them, which wax * lawyer, aaked II 1m 
B C|»e*lii>», tempting Him.'— Matt. xxll. 3i. 

2. Zool. : A popular name for the Long, 
legged Avocet., llimantopus vigricollis , uu 
American Wndingdtird. 

t 3. Hot. (PI.): The long thorny shoots of 
roses u ml brambles. 

lawyer like, a. Like a lawyer. 

« law” yor-ltf, a. [Eng. la wyer ; dy.\ Law- 
yorlike. 

"To which *nd other Uw-tmctat* I refer the llturn 
lywrly mr..»tii.g of tht* i*>iut."_Jfl/*7n : Answer to 
Btkon Basil i ke. 

lAx (l), o. A 9. [Lnt. tizus * loosa] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary language : 
t I. black, loose; not tightly stretched. 

“Tiionicli their outward ear 1*0 etopimd liy the lax 
Biemhr.uic to oil •omul* Unit como that wny .'-HoBUr.' 
Element* o/ S/^eck 

* 2. Loose, soft, flabby ; not Arm or rigid. 

1 l«e flesh of that »<<rtof fish being tax *ml *iKiiigjr.'' 

— Pay on IAe Creation. 

■ 3. Ixiose in texture. 

* 4. Sparse, thin : ns, lax follnge. 

* 5. Spread out ; not closely written. 

’‘Your mumucrlH Jmleed Is c lo*e. *ml I do not 
rocKim mine very lux. — (Wpen tl\,rk* U770J, ^ 12 ^ 
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6. Not exact or precise ; equivocal, ambigu- 
ous, vague. ® 

„ “T*'® Worvl lrfrT7Uu JUoltU *omfdmei of a bur slgnl. 

S^«*ssussit r- kuu ~ 

7. Not strict or rigorous ; loose, alack. 

w M Ur. And Indeed could uot b« 
Other* Ue. — Macaulay Hut. Png.,c\\. m, 

*8. Unrestrained, uncontrolled; free from 
restraint or control. 

‘•Meanwhile luhahltfcu-. ye Power* of Heaven." 

MU ton: P. L., VlL l «. 

9. Relaxed or loose in the bowels, and attb- 
Ject to too frequent discharges. 

II, Hot. : lyoose, not compact. (Used of 
parta which aro distant from each other, with 
M ,hc » 

it As subst . ; A looseness of tha bowels; 

diarrhoea ; a lask. r 

lX . x ( 2 >- ^ rA.S. leax; led. & Dut. lax; Dan. 
laics; Gcr. hicAs.J A species of salmon. 

* v.t. [Lat. fajpo.] (Lax, a.] To relax. 

“Do e.iunlly trouble and lax the belly .*- Cotton 
S/orUatgnr, clu xl(. 3 

* lax'-a-tif, s. [Laxative.) 

* lax-a’-tlon, s. [Lat. laxatio, from laxatus, 
pa. par. of laxo = to make loose.) The art of 
loosening or making lax or loose ; the state ol 
being made loose or lax. 

" 1 wlsh miu,t “ttle In thl* aun, 

I hat more strenglh from location! come.* 
Cartwright : Sew rear* Ui/l to a Soble Lord. 

l&x'-a-tlve. * lSx'-a tif, a. A «. [Fr. hxn- 
ti/ from Lat. laxativus. trout laxatus , pa. par. 
of laxo = to relax, to loosen.) 

A* As adjeclii'e : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Relaxing, permissive. 

-if A Sivtng |«ernil»sIoiin la z, alec to umiiAiry * 
wife and m.irry u lu*u "— M tit on : Telrachordon. 

2. Med.: Having the power or quality of 
opening or loosening the bowels and relieving 
from constipation. Figs, prunes, honey, and 
treacle are gentle laxatives ; castor-oil by no 
means so mild. 

” Omitting honey, which ia or * laxative power tt«elf. 
tile powder of loadstones doth rather constipate and 
bind. — Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. ii,. ch. IlL 

B. As snbst. : A medicine or preparation 
whieli tends to loosen or open the bowela and 
relieve from constipation ; an aperient. 

"For Goddta love, aa take *oiue laxati/." 

Chancer: V. T„ 14,0 JO. 

laxatlvo-piirgatlvos, s. pi. 

Phamu: In Dr. Garrod’s dassifleation a 
sub-division of Purgatives or Cathartics. 

l^X'-a-tlve-ness, s. [Eng. laxative; -ness.} 
The quality or atnto of being laxative, loosen- 
ing, or relaxing; power of easing constipation. 

l&x-a'-tor, s. [I.nt. laxatus , pa. par. of laxo 
= to loosen, to relax.] One who or Hint which 
loosens. Spec, in anatomy, as laxator lymptani. 

* lix'-ist, 8. [Eng. lax, a. ; -fcf.) 

Church llist. (PL): A school of theologians 
In the Roman Church, who held that even 
slightly probable opinions might be followed. 
They were condemned l»y Pope Innocent XII., 
and no longer exist ns nu avowed school; but 
their teaching is still maintained to some ex. 
tent by the Kciuiprobahilista and Moderate 
Proba hi lists. [PuimAnius.M.J 

" Llcuorl aide* with the tax tit* ~—Enruc. BrU. fed. 
•tin, xiv. wa. ‘ 

lSx' i tjf. s. [Fr. laxift, from Iait. laxitatem , 
uci ns. nf Uixitas, from laxus ■= loose, lax: !Si>. 
/uxi</u</.J 

* 1. The quality or alnlc of being lax or 
loose ; slackness, us of a roid, Jcc. 

* 2. Looseness, as of texture or structure; 
want of cohesion. 

* 3. Openness ; want of closeness. 

“ Infill led |»y tbf laxity of thechwiincl tn which It 
flowa — Blgl/y : On Bmhet. 

1. Want or n Use nee of exact ness or preci- 
sion ; vagueness, ambiguity ; as, Uixtly of 
expression, 

5. Want or nbsenre of strictness; a want 
of strict adlicieiice l» nmrallty ; looseness, 
licence. 

•’The known IntUy of hU iirlnclidoA."— UaewuJay ; 
Hut. Png., i-h. It 

b. Want of si r let ness, sternness, or rigour. 

*' _ 1- *<fin III* olirriiMit th<* tuiMt lin ml ah >111 t Iff. 10 r 
t-i tlisluf the lim*t f rcliil-m- l.uity. leteti l red, 
lari, Bom an il.it II. 


7. I/ioaeness, as of the bowels ; the opposite 
or costiveness. 

" lt c * us<? l^Uy, it U lu the *xm» 
wav with Iron uupiv|-irrd. which will doturb 
I-,'** «u»d w ur V, by purge And Vomif— Browne • 

I li/ <9iir Armun hk 41 eh kH 


t>oU- b 6$; p6ht, cat. 90 II, chorus, 

diui, -tian -- Bhan. *tlon, -slon = shun 


* 8. Roominess. 

«^1L T f t, UCh * axi/| " LUj receipt ^ --Puller Pitgah 

13.X - ly, adv. [Eng. lax ; dy.) h. a lax 
manner ; loosely; without cxactuess or pre- 
cis mu. 

13x mann Ite, s. r Named after Prof. E. 
1-axmauii by A. E. Nordenskiold ; autf. -it* 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Mjn.: A mineral separated from vau- 
qnelinite (q.v.) on the ground that it con- 
tained over 8 per cent, of phi-spboric acid, 
tts composition being a phospho-ebremate of 
lend and copper. Its physical characters 
Correspond, however, very doselv to vau- 
queliuite, ami Iat« r analyses apin-ar to isunt 
to the probability that it may !>• a mixture. 
A similar compound was anuhsed by John in 
1S45, and Hermann has amionnetsi another 
under the nnme of phosphochroinitc (q.v.). 
lt occurs with vauqnelinite at Dciesowak. 
l'enti, Russia. ^ 

13x ness. *. [Eng. lax; Tlie quality 

or state of being lax* ; laxity. 

"Tho laxnru of that uiembmu* will c^-rUInly .1^1 
and enmy the •oumi.' — Holder : Element* nf speech. 

lay. pret. o/v. [Lie (2), r.J 

lay ‘leggo, * lcic, * lcln (pt t • leid, 
leule, laid , pa. par. ' Ughd, • Uul, laid), 
v.t. A: i. [A.S. lecgun (pt. t. leq<lr t jvt. j*r! 
gelegil), from lag. lag, j>a. t. of fi<v<m = to lia 
(2); cogn. with Dnt. Uggen (pa. t legde. Uide, 
pa. par. gelegt ; I cel. leggjtt (pa. t lagdhi. i«. 
l*ar. lagidhr, lagdhr) ; Dan. hggr (pa. t. lagdc, 
pa. par. lagt; 8w . Idgge (j>a. t. lade, )-a. j*r. 
lagtl); Goth, lagjun (pa. t. lagida, pa. j^ar. 
lagiths); Ger. legal (j>a. t. UgU, pa. i>or. 
gelegt).] 

A. Trunjifira; 

I. Ordinary iMngnage : 

1. To CAiise to lie ; to place, to set ; to place 
In a lying position. 

" Scl ‘ e bur down© be the child*." OdaHan. SM. 

2. To cause to lie flnt ; to l>eat down so as 
lo lie on the ground ; lo prostrate. 

"Another ill Mcidcut 1* hiyOi^ of com with mat 
ralu* lit harvest. * — Bacon . .Snturai History 

3. To throw dowu ; to overturn. 

“ M hen I have MW Athena on a hvajt.* 

Shake *}., ; Pinion oj Athens, Iv. X 

4. To place or set generally ; to llx, to apply. 

“Turny thmklng. he wha very loth to lay l.la en fc -«r* 
on IU — Sh.ike*u.: Julia, i C<r*<tr. L 1 

5. To construct, to fix. 

” Ho laltI * hriilg* of tin UtaU oa the nvcr. M — i/«o- 
aulay : Hut. Png., ch. x v 1 1. 

G. To present ; to bring forwnnl ; to j^ro 
duce : as, To lay a bill betoro the Commons. 

7. To keep from rising; to keep down. 

. , " Thmi A/twrsl the daiinwl lay the d»i*t by KiirltiVlttu 
ZlMHjfun; /‘i/i/nm# 

8. To stilt, to allay, to calm. 

•• Who with her rmllAiit Anger spiled the r*»Ar 
t>I thumliT, clutsod the clouds. aiiiI hint the wlnda.* 
Mittmi. P, A*., it. 4£fL 

9. To cntiRo ti> disappear ; to cxorciM*. 

** Ttj* husliand found ll» charm tn lay the devil tn • 
tK>t.tlc«>nt. hut the rstthng ol a bladder with la ana la 
It — /. Kttmnge Coble*. 

10. To dispose regularly or acortllng to 
rule : as. To lay bricks. 

• II. To depict, t<» draw. 

12. To spread on a surfaro. 

“That was hil l cii with a tr»wel" 

SS.tkn/K .4* l -U tile H. L a 

13. To placo or sol m tlioeatili forgnoting; 
to plant. 

The chief time uf hi ping (Mltflnw ers u In July 
win ii tin- llnwcfs Afr ,.<n* Vort.mer ; Hu*t*inJry. 

’ll. lo bury, tt^ inter. 

*' 1>A\UI fell nil sleep. And was fntd unto his fAihwr* 
and saw coriupthu* tets »,»|. a*. 

I.V set or place secretly, .vt a niihiv, for 
the pur|s>Hc of entrapping. 


* III. 'lo mid, to Join, to conjoin, to nnltfl. 

•’ Ww tmto them that h,y fleld t - field r. « 

* 17 . To Impute, lo charge. 

" lA " "‘‘r 1 */ * wh,«r I.n. . ‘me* 

Hh-.uld l>At * kept si, |r« tl a' ,»Hl. Altai nut uf IiaudI 

1 his iiiAtl ),,ui>ff iiiaii. SS„r*i r H, imlet. IV L 


£hln, benph ; go, fccm;thln, pils; sin, aa; oxptot, Xonophou. oxlnt. pit t 
; -^ion- -alon = zbua. -cloas. -tlou«, -eloua - skua, -bio, -die, Au ^ bpl, d^L 
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lay 


18. To Impose as a penalty or punishment. 

“The weariest and most loathed life. 

That age, ache, penury, imprisonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death," 

Shakesp . : Measure far Measure, III. 1. 

19. To enjoin ; to impose as a tax, duty, 
obligation, or rule of action. 

" It seemed good to lay upon you no greater harden. * 
—A cts xv. 28. 

*20. To place in comparison ; to compare. 

” Lav down by those pleasures the fearful and 
dangerous thunders and lightnings, and then there 
will be fouud uu comparison. 1 ’ — Raleigh: Mitt, of the 
World. 

21. To put or bring into a certain state; 
followed by various adjectives : as, To lay 
bare, to lay waste. 

22. To exclude eggs. 

"After the egg is laved, there la no further growth 
or nourishment from the female.”— Bacon: Nat. Mist. 

23. To wager, to stake. 

•• 1 II lay my bead to any good man’s hat." 

Shakes}). : Lore's Labours Lott, L I. 

*24. To plan, to project, to contrive, to 
plot. 

“This plot of death when sadly she had laid.* 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1.213. 

* 25. To embroider. 

” A scarlet cloak, laid down with silver lace three 
Inches broad.*— Scott : Monastery, cb. xiv. 

* 26. To prnnonnee, to declare. 

” And lay a sentence." Shakes p. ? 0 1 hello, L S. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gardening : To propagate by layers. 

2. Law : 

(1) To prefer or bring before a court of 
justice ; as, To loy ar> indictment. 

(2) To allege, to claim, to state : as. To lay 
damages. 

(3) To fix, to appoint ; as, To lay the venue. 

3. Ropemaking, Ac. : To twist or unite the 
itrands, as of a rope, a cable, Ac. 

B. Intransitive : 

]. To lay eggs. 

" Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make 
them lay the hetter.*'— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

*2. To plot, to scheme, to contrive. 

3. To wager, to bet. 

^1 1. To lay a ghost: To restrain a ghost 
from appearing. 

2. To lay about one : To strike on all sides ; 
to fight vigorously. 

*’ He’ll lay about him to-day."— Shakesp. : Troilut A 
Crestida, i. 2. 

* 3. To lay along : 

0) Ord. Lang. : To prostrate, to overturn. 
(2) Nant. : To heel over. 

4. To lay apart: To reject, to put away, to 
lay aside. 

'* Lay apart all filthiness ."— James 1. 21. 

5. To lay aside : To put away, to get rid of. 

*’ Let os lay aside every weight, and the sin which 

doth so easily beset us ." — Hebrews xU. 1. 

* 6. To lay at one : To try to strike one ; to 
aim a blow at one. 

*’ The sword of him that foyrfA at him cannot hold." 
—Job xil. 26. 

* 7. To loy away : To lay aside, to put off or 
•way. 

“Queen Esther laid away her glorious apparel."— 
Hither xiv. 2. 


8. To lay by : 

(1) To reserve or put away for future use. 
“Let every ono loy by him in store, as Ood bath 

prospered him.’ — 1 Corinthians xvL 2. 

(2) To put or send away ; to dismiss. 

"Let brave spirits that have fitted themselves for 
command, either by sea or land, not be laid by as 
persons unnecessary."— Bacon: H'ar with Spain. 

(S) To put off. 

9. To lay by the heels : To put in the stocks ; 
to confine. (Shakesp. : Henry VIIJ ., v. 4.) 

10. To lay down : 

(1) To give up, to resign, to relinquish. 

"The soldier being once brought in f>>r the service, I 
will not have him to lay doten h ia arms anymore. — 
Spenser : On Ireland. 

(2) To delineate or set down on paper, used 
specif, of the lines of a ship. 


(3) To stake or deposit, as a pledge or 
•qmvalent. 


For ber, my lord. 

1 dare my life lav dottm." 

Shuketp. : Winter's Tale, 11. 1. 


(4) To offer; to advance, as a proposition ; 
to declare ; to affirm. 


'• Plato lavs it down as a principle, that whatever Is 
permitted to befall a Just man, whether poverty or 
sickness, shall, either iu life or uc«*,u. conduce to his 
good ."— A dditon. 


II. To lay one's self down : To lie down. 

"I will both lay me down In peace and sleep, for 
thou. lord, only uiakest me dwell in saiety .'—Psalm 
iv. 8. 

* 12. To lay for : To lie iu amhush for. (Still 
used in America.) 

" He embarked, being hardly laid far at sea hy 
Cortug-ogU, a famous plrato."— JT nolles : Hist, of the 
Turkts. 

* 13. To lay forth : 

(1) To expatiate. 

(2) To dress in grave clothes ; to lay out. 

’’ Embalm me. 

Then lay roe forth ; Although unqueened. yet like 
A queen." Shakesp. : Henry i’ll/., iv. 2. 

14, To lay hold of or on : To seize, to catch. 
"They went out to lay hold on him: for they said, 
He is beside himself. "—Mark iiL 21. 

15 To lay in : 

(1) To store, to gather together. 

"The aboriginal peasantry of the neighbourhood 
were layimj in pikes and knives."— Macaulay : Hist. 
.Eng., ch. xil. 

(2) To advance, as a claim ; to enter. 

* 16. To lay in for: 

(1) To make indirect overtures or offers for. 

(2) To allow for ; to make allowance for. 

" 1 have laid in for these, hy rebating the satire, 
where justice would allow it. from carrying too sharp 
an edge.’ — Dryden. 

17. To lay it on : To be extravagant ; to do 
anything to excess ; to charge exorbitantly. 

" My father has made ber mistress 
Of the feast, and she lays it on." 

Shuketp. : Winter's Tale, It. 2. 

18. To lay on : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To apply or deliver with force. 

"We make no excuses for the obstluat-e : blows are 
the proper remedies ; but blows laid on iu a way dif. 
fereut from the ordiuary. "—Locks : On Education. 

(b) To supply, as water, gas, Ac., to a house ; 
specif., to feed down sheets into a printing- 
machine. 

(2) Inirans . ; To strike with violence. 

" I will lay on for Tnsculuin. 

Anil lay tbou on for Koine." 

Macaulay : Battle of Lake Ilegillut. xxvUL 

* 19. To lay one’s self forth: To exert one’s 
self vigorously and earnestly. 

20. To lay one’s self open : To expose one’a 
aelf. 

* 21. To lay one’s self out : To exert one’s self. 

22. To lay one's self out for : To be ready or 
willing to take part in anything. 

23. To lay one’s hand on anything ; To find 
any tiling when wanted. 

21. To lay open: To cut so as to expose the 
interior of : hence, to expose, to discover, to 
disclose, to reveal. 

" A fool layeth open bis folly."— Proverbs xlil. 16. 

25. To lay over : To cover the surface ; to 
spread over ; to incrust. 

" Behold. It H laid over with gold And silver, and 
there is flu breath at all in the midst of it ."— HubakkuA 
li. 19. 

2G. To lay out : 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To plan or set ont in open view. 

(b) To plan ; to dispose regularly. 

(c) To dress in gravu-clothes, and dispose in 
a decent posture. 

"She that lays thee out." Shakesp. : Troilus, iL 6. 

( d) To expend. 

•* Houest fools lay out their wealth oo courts! es." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens. L 2. 

* (e) To exert, to put forth : as, To lay out 
all one’s strength. 

* (2) Intransitive : 

(а) To take measures ; to try. 

•’ I made strict enquiry wherever I came, and laid 
out for Intelligence ot all places, where the In trails of 
the earth were laid open."— ir ood ward: Fossils. 

(б) To purpose, to intend. 

27. To lay to : 

(1) Transitive: 

* (a) To apply with vigour. 

" Lay to your fiDgers, help to bear this away." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 

*(&) To harass, to attack. 

"The great roaster . . . wont himself unto the 
etatlou.whicli was then hardly laid to hy the Bassa 
MustApha."— E nolles : Hist, of the Turkes. 

(c) To stay the course of, as a ship. 

(2) Intrans. : To strike out with force; to 
apply one’s self vigorously. 

28. To lay to heart: To feel strongly or 
deeply ; to take to heart. 

" Lay it to thy heart, and farewell.”— Shakesp. : Mac- 
beth. L 6. 


29. To loy up: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To store, to accumulate, to treasure. 

" Lay up my words In thy heart "—Deur. xi. 18. 

(b) To contiue to one’s room with illness. 

(2) JVauf. : To dismantle, as a ship, aod 
place in dock. 

* 30. To lay upon : To importune ; to solicit 
persistently. 

"All the people laid so earnestly upon him to take 
that war iu hand."— A no lies: Hitt, of the Turket , 

31. To lay siege to : 

(1) Lit. : To beleaguer, to besiege. 

(2) Fig. : To importune ; to annoy with 

persistent solicitations. 

32. To lay wait : To lie in ambnsh for. 

33. To lay the course : 

Navig. : To sail toward the port iu tended 
without tacking. 

34. To lay the land : 

Naut. : To cause the land apparently to 
aink, or appear lower, by sailing from it. 

35. To lay the venue: 

Lew: To state or claim a certain place as 
the venue. 

36. To lay violent hands on one's self: To 
commit suicide. 

* 37. To lay on toad : To strike violently ; 
to lay oo blows. 

" He i ides secure in Heroes rode 
Now lie begins to lay on load." 

Ovid Englished (irOl), p. lffl. 

lay OX S. [Lay, v .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. That which lies or ia laid; a row, a 
layer, a stratum. 

" Upou this they lay a layer of stone, and apon that 
A lay of wood." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* 2. Station, rank. 

* 3. A wager, a bet, an obligation. 

"Sir Walter looked upou it as sd uneven lav to 
stake himself against Sir Amias."— Oldyt : Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. 

4. A share of profits; specif., the propor- 
tion of the proceeds of a whaling voyage, 
bargained for by tbe meu when engaging. 
(American.) 

5. A scheme, a plan. (Slang.) 

"The lay Is just to take that money awAy.'— 
Dickers ■ Oliver Twist, ch. xhL 
II. Technically: 

1. Cotton-manuf. : 120 yards of yarn. Tha 
yarn is wound on a reel 4$ feet in circumfer- 
ence, eighty revolutions of which make a lay, 
and seven lays make a hank of 840 yards. 
The lay is also called a rap or ley. 

2. Flax-manvf.: 300 yards of linen yarn, 
2. Print. : The proper position of the sheet 

of paper and the forme of type on the bed of a 
press or machine, when ready for working. 

4. Rope : The direction in which the re- 
spective yarns, strands. &c., are wound in 
forming them into a rope, hawser, cable, &c. 

5. Wool-manyf. : A quantity of wool or 

other hbre m a willow or carding-machine. 

6. Weaving : The batten or lathe of a loom, 
by which the we It- threads are beaten op in 
the shed to compact them against their pre- 
decessors. [Lathe, 2.] 

lay-cap, s. 

Weaving : A slat which lies on top of the 
reed, and which is grasped by the hand in 
working the lathe or batten. 

lay- figure, s. 

1. Lit. : An artist's model ; s jointed figure 
to clothe in imitation of the human body. 

2. Fig. : A character having oo existence 
except in myth ; a typical character. 

" PsAoimetlchus, who has served as a lay- figure for 
so many tales to be draped upou.”— Ty lor: Early Hist. 
Mankind, cb. Iv. 

lay -race, 5. 

Weaving : The shuttle-path on the lay of r. 
loom ; the shuttle-race. 

* lay (2), s. & a. [Lea.] 

A. As subst. : A meadow. 

“A tuft of daisies on a flow'ry lav 

They bhw " Dryden. Flower A Leaf, I6<1 

B. As adj. : Untilled, unemployed. 

" Let wife and land lie lay till 1 return." 

Beaum. A Flat. : Lore's Pilgrimage, iiL • 

lay (3), s. [Lathe (2), 2.] 

*lay (4), s. [Law.] 


Cite, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, *: *if, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce ce = e; ey = a; qu - kw. 
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lay (5), * lai, a. [O. Fr. lai , lay; Prov. lais; 
cf. Wei. voice, a sound; Ir. laoi t 

laoidh ~ a snug, n Iiyioo ; Gael. /aoid/t = a 
verae, a hymn ; A.S. U6dk t liddh ; led. f/dd/i ; 
O. II. Ger. Jfod ; Ger. lied = a song.) A song, 
a ballad, a narrative poem ia nimple style and 
light metre. 

" Fttz-Rnstace, knoWtt thou not soma lay. 

To *i*vd the Lingering night a« ay 7 ’ 

scuff • Marmion, iii. 7. 

lay (6), a. A s. (O. Fr. lai, from Lat. laicus ; 
Gr. \aiK6f ( laikos ) = pertaining to tho people ; 
Aao? (taos) = the peoidc.] [Laic.] 

A. As adjective * 

1. Of or pertaining to the people, as distin- 
guished from the clergy ; not clerical. 

" The lay |«rt of lii» Majesty 4 * subjects, or such of 
the |<eople ** are not coiuprehtndod under the deiio- 
miiiAtJiiu of clergy. ra*y be divided Into three distinct 
•talc*, the civil, the military, mid the maritime. 
tilockttono : Comment., bk i., ch. 12. 

2. Of or pertaining to the general body of 
people, as distinguished from those who are 
engaged in any profession or pursuit. 

* 3. Uneducated, ignorant, unlearned, 

M If lie be of the lay wirte, *o loyneth he himself 
unto the f.ds© |iro|>heUs, to persecute the truth,' — 
Tyndall • Work**, p. 189. 

* B. ds subst. : The laity, 
lay-brother, lay sister, s. 

Eccles. £ Ch. Hist. : A person who takes the 
habits and vowa of religion, but is employed 
mostly in manual labour, and is therefore 
exempt from the duties of the choir, where 
each exist, or from the studies, Ac., Incum- 
bent on the other members of religious orders 
where there is no choir. The first instance on 
record of lay-brothers occurred in the monas- 
tery of VaUonibrosa, in the earlier part of the 
eleventh century. Lay-brothers and lay- 
sisters are now universal, or nearly so ; and 
are found in the aisterhooda of the Anglican 
obedience. 

** Tbi* retreat, so suited to the genius of n Orajr, or a 
Milton, is uow occupied by a layAtrother, who resides 
In it merely to keep It clean."— Eutt aeo Italy, voL 
lib. ch. x. 

lay -clerk, s. A persoa, not in holy orders, 
wlm was originally a deputy or substitute per- 
forming the musical duties of a prebend or 
canon of a cathedral ; a lay- vicar (q.v.). 

* lay communion, s. 

Eccles. £ Ch. Hist.: An almost ohsolete ex- 
pression, frequent in the Early Church to 
describe the state to which a cleric was re- 
duced by forfeiting the right to exercise his 
functions without being excommunicated ami 
losing the ordinary privileges of a Christian. 
Io the Roman Church a cleric in minor orders 
is reduced to lay-coininunion by marriage ; 
and a priest dispensed by the Pope from his 
obligation— wearing the clerical dress, recit- 
ing the breviary, and observing celibacy— -is 
usually prohibited from exercising sacerdotal 
functions. (Addis £ Arnold.) 

lay-corporation, a. (See extract.) 

M Lay-rorjtor attain nre either civil or eleemosynary. 
The civil are •uch a* uro erected for a variety of tem- 
poral purjK»e*. The toverci^u, for Instance, ia made 
« corporation to prevent tlio possibility of ah Inter, 
regnum; other fay-corporationi are eroded for the 
good government of a town, and *omo for tho better 
carryfiiK on of dlvcn special iHirjiuae*; as the Collrco 
of rhyafclAlis In London, for the improvement of tho 
medical science; the Koyal Society f r tho advance, 
rnent of natural knowledge; and the Boclety of Anti- 
quaries for promoting the study of autiquilica. The 
elismosyiiAry sort are mich as are constituted for the 
perpetual distribution of the free alms, or bounty, of 
the founder of thorn, to such persons as he hasdlrected. 
Ct this kind are nil hospitals for the maintenance of 
the poor, sick, and 1ni)>ot«tit : and ail collide*, 1>olb in 
our uui vcrsitlos, and out of them ."— IJLtckMonc : Com- 
ment., bk. h, ch. )l 

lay-day, s. One of a certain stipulated 
number of days allowed to a freighter or char- 
terer of a vessel for loading or unloading cargo, 

lay down, a. A term applied to a cer- 
tain style of collar which folds down o\er the 
necktie. 

lay fco, 9. Lands held in fee of a lay-lord, 
ns distinguished from those belonging to tho 
Church. 

lay impropriator, s. A layman who 
holds the great tithes of a benefice. [Imfko- 
priator.J 

lay investiture, 5 . 

Ercles. fxtw: Investiture with the tempo- 
ralities of a benefice, as distinguished from 
Investiture with the spiritualities. 

* lay-lord, «. 

Want. : A civil member of the Board of Ad- 
miralty ; a elvil-lord. 


lay-sermon, s. A sermon written or 
preached by a layman ; a sermon on secular 
subjects. 

lay sister, s. [LAV-BnoritEu.] 

lay-vlcar, ». One of the otlicers of s ca- 
Ibcdrnl whose duty it is to sing that portion 
of the music of tiie services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders. 
In some of the old cathedrals they formed a 
corporation, often jointly with the priest 
vicars. In many cathedrals the vicars choral 
were formerly in priest’s orders. With cer- 
tain exceptions, In the new cathedrals lay- 
vicars are not in holy orders, and arc merely 
stipendiary singers. 

* lay- woman, s. A woman not under vows. 

“He on tended to act forth Luthers heresy teclilng 
that pres tlied la no sacrament, but the office of a lay. 
man or a lay-teoman appointed by tho people to 
preacho .' 4 — Sir T. More : ItorAc*. p. +C. 

* layd, pret. A pa. par. of v. [Lay, ».] 

* lay en, s. pi. [Lay (2), $.] 

lay'-er, s. (Eng. lay, v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who or that which lays. 

44 The oldest are always reckoned tho best sitter* 
and the youngest the beat tayeri.'— Mortimer ; Htur 
bandry. 

2. A stratum, a row, a bed ; a coat or coat- 
ing of one body spread over another. 

44 The terrestrial matter Is disposed Into strata or 
Uxyert."— Wood tear d ; t'ouiU. 

3. One who wagers or bets. 

1L Technically : 

1. Brickwork, masonry, £c. : A course of 
stone or brick ; a thickness or bed of puddled 
clay in a canal ; a bed of inortar or cement. 

2. Husbandry: A limb laid a part of its 
length beneath the surface of the ground, that 
it may strike root. 

44 Trees may be propagated by la yen, the evergreen* 
about Bartholomew tide, and other tree* about the 
mouth of February.*— Miller : (Vur.fen.-rT Dietionary. 

3. Uather-manuf. : A welt or strengthening 
strip. 

4. Tanning: A pit containing a strong so- 
lution of tannin, used for hides near the con- 
clusion of the tanning process ; a bloomer. 

layer-on, *. 

Print. : A person employed to feed down 
sheets into a printing machine. 

layer-out, s. One who expends money ; 
s steward, a dispenser. 

layer-up, s. 

1. One who lays up or tressures things. 

* 2. One who destroys or does away with. 

“Old age, that 111 tayer-upot lie/nity." 

Shaketp. ; Henry I*., V. 2 . 

lay'-er, v.t. [Laver, s.] 

H usbaiulry: To propagate by means of layers. 

lay'-er board, lay'-er board thg, 1 car- 
board, f. [Eng. layer, and board. J Beard- 
ing for sustaining the lead of gutters. 

* lay'-er-^, a. (Eng. layer; -y.) Growing In 
layers. 

44 From licdgo to tayery bwch. 44 — Mgh Hunt : Foil- 
ajr, p. y. 

la-yctte', 5. (Fr.] The outfltor various articles 
necessary fora new-born infnut. 

lay' Irig, pr. par., a., & a. (Lay, r.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
lln* verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ord. I.ang.: Tho act of setting, placing, 
or depositing; the net of depositing eggs; n 
nandier of eggs laid. 

IL Technically: 

1. Plastering: The first coat, of plastering 
In two-conl work. The Mirfinr is made rough 
by a broom to form n key fur tho next coat. 

2. Rope-making : Tho twisting of threo (or 
more) yarns into a strand, or of three strands 
Into a rope. The hooks by which the strands 
are made are rotated in a direction rout rury 
to tho twist of the opposite yarns. Tho nine 
ngnln receives n twist the op|Hislto of tho 
slrnnds. 

% laying on of hatuh : [ Imposition]. 
laying book, s. 

Rope. m, thing : One of ihe Iron hooks on tho 
joles of a ropewnlk In which tho atisuds are 
ahl n« twisted. 


laying machine, #. A machine for U)» 
Ing up yaroa into rojx*. 

laylng-on tooL *- 

&*)kbintling : T!ic tool with wdhch tbs gold- 
leaf is laid on to tho cover or the edge. 

laying-top, s. 

Rope-making: A conical piece of wood 
placed between the strands, and gradually 
withdrawn ns the lay progresses, in order to 
keep the twist well to the point at which the 
strands diverge. 

• lay'-l&nd, s. (Eng. lay (2), s., and la ml.} 
Land lying untilled ; fallow land, pasture 
land. 

lay -man, s. (Eng. lay, a, and man.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. One of tho people, ns distinguished from 
one of the clergy ; a man who is not a clergy- 
man. 

44 Laymm will neither admonhh ona another them- 
selves. nor «uirer mmlatem to do It .'— (Joreruncnt <4 
th« Tonyue. 

2. One who does not belong to noy parti- 
cular profession or pursuit. 

II. Art: The same as Lay-fioure (l)(q.v ). 

•’For what remain* you are to have a toyman 
almost a* bl« a* the life, fur vvery figure In particular ; 
a figure of wood, or cork, turuime upon joint*. —Dry. 
cfen..- Dufrcsnoy ; Art of Painting. J 2£0. 

• lay-ship, s. (Eng. lay, n. : -sAfp.] The 
quality or state of being a layman. 

•lay -stall, Mayo -stowe, * ley -stall, 
* loi stal, s. (Eng. lay , and sfuK.J 

1. A heap of dung ; a place whore dung la 
kept. 

M If he will live, abroad, with bis comnaolona. 

In dung and Iryttallt ; It Is worth a fear." 

Bt'n Joiuon: Every Man in llit Humour, 1L 0, 

2. A place where milch cotvs are kept. 

• laz'-ar, * laz ard, s. [Fr. lazare ; Sp. 
lazaro, from Lai. Jsizarus ; Gr. Ad^opo? (Laza- 
ro3>, the name of the beggar in the parable 
(Luke xvi. 20), a contract, of ltcb. 
(Eirnrar).] A leper ; one infeeted with & filthy 
and contagious disease. 

44 Like Ulyaaes, a low lavir stand. 44 

Savage: The Watulorrr. v. 

lazar house, s. Tho same as Lazaretto 
(q.v.). 

44 A place 

Before hi* eye* appear'd, tad, noisome, dark, 

A f<uarAw<i« It »e«ui«l.’ Milton P L., xl. <7 sl 

* lazar-like, a. Tho same as Lazarly 
(q.v.). 

“Moot latorlike with vile and loathsome crust." 

Mi ikray . : Hamlet, R 

lilz-ar-et’, ldz-ar ct’-to, s. (ttal. lazzeretto 
« a plnguc*hos]>rtal.] (Lazar.) 

1. A hosjiital for persons suffering from 
some contagious disease ; a pest-houte. 

44 Thu* lie . . . . lncwt lUTtvllonatcly Attended hi* 
flock durmt; a iliwtructive l H*»tilviice. erected a Ituor- 
retto, itnd norvetl the forwikiMi victims with bU o»u 
haud*."— Eut'ace . Italy, vul. lv., cb. 1. 

2. A building, ahit>, Ac., lu which the crew 
and passengers of n ship arriving from sumo 
Infected i»ort are placed in qminintine. 

3. A room ur place in largo merchant- vessel* 
in which provisions and stores for tho voyage 
arc laid up. 

lazaret fever, t. 

Pathol. : A low fever, prevalent In crowded 
lazarettos, where t he air is overloaded with sep- 
tic exhalations from the patients. (Uunylison.) 

Lfrz ar ists, Lfrz^-nr-itca,*. pL [Foretyin. 
see ilVf. ] 

Religious OnUrs; The j>opuliir name for thn 
“Congregation of PriesU of the Mission, ^ 
founded by St. Vineen! de I’nul in March, 
lf>24, and i*JrtablUhe*l a few mu Inter in the 
College of St. t jazun* at Paris, whence their 
name. The Congregation (eunliimed by Urban 
\T11. in 1032) had a threefold purpose the 
wnietltteatiun of ils own nieml*en», Ihe w«*rk 
of the missions, nnd the training of an exem- 
plary clergy They were expelled from Fra lire 
in I7i>2 ; allowed to lelurn under Napoleon I.; 
and, under tlm Restoration, n house was as- 
signed them in the Rue de Sm'Vjvh. The mis- 
amris in China nnd the I-cvnnt. left vacant by 
the NUppiviulou <if the .lesults in 1773, weir 
tr.msfern'd to the twiz.u ist.s. They have one 
house in England, one lu Sootl.ind, and ll\x> 
housrs in Ireland, where they are tnui.ifly 
known tin VineentiaiiN, from their founder. 


boll, b6y ; poltt. Jowl; cat, 90II, chorua, cliln, bongh; go, ^om; thin, aln, a 9; oxpeot, Xenophon, oxlat. lhg. 

-clan, -tiant=sh^u, -Mon, -sion = shun; -^lon, 9ionr zI1u.iL -tloua. -aloua, -cioua^ahua. -bio, -<llo, Ac. c* bol, d^L 
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lazarly— lead 


* laz'-ar-ly, a. [Eng. lazar ; - ly .] Like a 

lazar ; leprous ; full of sores. 

l*z -ar-o'-nl (z as ts), s. pi [Lazzaboni:.] 

* l&z'-ar-ous, a. [Eng . lazar ; -ous.] Leprous, 
diseased. 

"The laza rout eoul does hut step Into them, and 1* 
cured ."— Adams : ll'orto, Hi. 299. 

laz'-ar wort, las er-wort, s. [Laserpi- 

tium.] 

* laze, v.i. & t. [A corrupt, of Mid, Eng. lasche, 
lacJie , lashe, lash or laish = vapid, insipid, 
alow, from O. Fr. lasche (Fr. lache), from ltal. 
latco — lazy, idle, from Lat. laxns = lax, loose.] 

A. Intraus. : To live in idleness; to spend 
one’s time laziiy and idly. 

" Dp. and laze not I 

Hadat thou my business, thou couldst ne'er sit so." 

Middleton : )Vilch, L. L 

B. Trans . ; To waste or spend in idleness. 

*' He that takes liberty to laze biu^elf. and dull his 
spirits for lack of nse, shall find the more he sleeps, 
the more he shall be drowsy."— WTiateley : Redemption 
Of Time (1634), p. 23. 

* laze, s. [Laze, p.] Laziness, inaction. 

11 Folded in a hard and mournfuUare."— tfreena (from 
Sever Too Late), p. 301. 

laz'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. lazy ; - ly .] In a lazy, 
idle manner ; idly, sluggishly. 

'•The leaves of the locust and walnut 

Lazily hull? from the boughs." 

Bayard Taylor : Home Pastorals; August. 

laz'-l-ness, S. [Eng. lazy; -ness.) 

1 . The quality or state of being lazy ; idle- 
ness, sloth, indolence ; indisposition to action 
or exei tion. 

"Shall we keep onr hands In our bosotne, or stretch 
ourselves on our beds of laziness.”— Barrow : Sermon t, 
vol. ill., eer. 19 l 

2. Slowness, sluggishness : as, laziness of 
motion. 

•laz'-iiig, a. [Eng. laz(e); -ing.) Lazy, slug- 
gish, indolent. 

lit Z 11-11, s. [PrOv. laztrti ; Fr. <fc Mod. Lat, 
lapis lazuli, from Low Lat. lazulum, lazurius , 
lazur; Sp. & Port, azul = blue.] [Azure.] 

Min. : [Lapis Lazuli]. 

Vit u lite, s. [Lazuli.] 

Min . : A moooclinic mineral occurring in 
crystals, frequently twinned, and also massive. 
Hardness 5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 3 057 to 3*122 ; lustre 
vitreous ; colour azure-blue to a pale greenish- 
blue; streak white; brittle. Compos. : phos- 
phoric acid 40'S ; alumina 34 0 ; magnesia 
13*2 ; water 6*0 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula AI 0 O 3 PO 5 + (MgO,FeO)HO. First 
found crystallized near Werfcn, Salzburg, and 
subsequently disseminated in a sandstone in 
Lincoln Co., Georgia; aod massive at other 
iocalities. 

'• That princely house where the remains of Ignatius 
Loyola lie enshrined in htrihiteand gold."— Macau lay : 
Hist. Eng , ch. viL 

laz y, ’ laes-lc, * laz le, a. [Eng. laz(e);-y.) 

1. Idle, indolent, sluggish ; disinclined for 
Action or exertion ; averse to labour ; slothful. 

2. Sluggish ; moving slowly or sluggishly. 

3. Tedious, tardy. 

" Enough. 1 sought to drive &way 
The lazy hours of peaceful day." 

Scot* Lady of the Lake, ▼. 4. 

4. Causing laziness or indisposition for ac- 
tion or exertion ; enervating. 

** The great dog under the creaking wain 
Hangs his head in the la:y heat " 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, iv. 

•5. Wicked, vicious, wrong, 

lazy back, s. 

Vehicles: A high back-bar to a carriage -seat. 
It is sometimes made shifting, so as to be 
removed at will. 

lazy-bed, s. 

Agric. : A method of growing potatoes ; the 
iced potatoes are placed in rows on the surface 
of the ground, and covered with dung, and soil 
taken from either side. 

lazy-bones, s. A lazy fellow ; an idler. 

* lazy -boots, s, A lazy, idle person ; a 
lazy-bones. 

“ Like a lazy-boots as she is. 1 *— Mrs. GaskcU ; Sylvia's 
Lovers, ch. ixxv. 

lazy -jack, s. A jack with compound 
levers on the piineiple of the lazy-tongs. 

lazy-tongs, s. pi. A system of levers, in 
pairs, crossing one another, and turning on a 


pin in the middle, io the aame manner as a 
pair of scissors. Each pair is connected at 
the extremities to the next pair or pairs, so 
that the impulse conimuuicated to the first 
pair passes throngh the series. The motion 
is used in many appliances and machines. 
The instrument derives its name from the fact 
that by its use one may lift au object at some 
distance without rising from the chair or 
couch. 

laz za rd-ni (laz as latz), s. pi. [Ttal., 
from * Lazarus, the beggar in the parable.] 
[Lazar.] The poorer class of Neapolitans, 
who idle about, depending for their living npoo 
odd jobs, such as running messages, acting 
as occasional servants, fishing, &c, 

lb., s. [An abbreviation for Lat. libra = a 
pound weight.] A pound weight. 

lea (1), ley (1), s. [Lay (1), $.] 

1. Colton : One hundred and twenty yards 
of yarn. 

2. Flax-manufacture : A measure of 300 yards 
of linen yarn. Also called a lay, rap, or cut, 

3. Weaving: One of the alternate sets of 
threads into which a warp is divided. The 
whole series is divided into alternate sets, 
which are to be placed in the loops of the re- 
spective heddles, ao as to be raised and de- 
pressed alternately to form the shed in which 
the shuttle traverses. 

lea (2), * lay, 4 ley (2), s. [A.S. kdh, led 
(genit. leahe, ledge); cogn. with Ger. loh = a 
morass, a wood, a bog ; Dan. dialect lei — fel- 
low ; Dnt. lug — empty.] [Lay (2), s .] A 
meadnw ; a grassy plain ; grass-land ; pastur- 
age. 

“ They Beck a Bonthem lea.’ 

Long fellow : Birds of Passage. 

lea-rig, s. A grassy ridge. (Scotch.) 

" I'd meet thee on the lea-rig," 

Burns : My Ain Kind Dearie, O. 

* leagh (l), s. [Leech (1).J 

leach-craft, s. [Leech-craft.) 

Iea9h (2), s. [Leech (2), s.) 

Ica 9 h (3), s. [A.S. leak; Ger. huge.] 

1. A vat or chamber in which a body is 
placed, in order that its soluble portions may 
be removed by soaking and infiltration. It is 
a filtering operation in which the liquid re- 
moves the soluble, matter from the material 
throngh which it flows. A familiar instance 
is the ash -leach. In the bark-leach, the bark 
is contained between two perforated horizon- 
tal partitions in the leach, the lower one hav- 
ing a coiled steam pipe for heating the con- 
tents. The menstruum may he forced through 
the bark in either direction by means of pipes 
furnished with valves to determine the said 
current. 

2. A quantity of wood -ashes through which 
water passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 

Ica 9 h, 160911 , let 9 h, v.t. & i . [Leech (3), «.] 

A. Trans. : To wash, as wood-ashes, by 
causing water to percolate or pass through 
them, and thus separate the alkali from them. 

B. Intrans. : To pass through by percola- 
tiou. 

leach-tub, s. [Leach ino-v at.] 

Iea9h'-ing, pr. par., a., ti s. [Leach, ?,] 

A» Aspr. par. <£ adj: (See the verb). 

B. Assubsl. : The act of causing water to 
pass through wood -ashes so as to separate the 
alkali. 

leaching vat, s. A vessel in which a 
material containing a soluble portion isexposed 
to the action of a solvent, as water, which 
dissolves and carries away the said portion. 

lead (1), * led. 4 leed, s. & a. [A. 8. kcul, 
Icatl ; cogn. with Dut. lood; Sw. & Dau, lad; 
Ger. loth ; M. H. Ger. lat.] 

A* As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 3. 

* There la a great difference. mu] dlscernabl© even to 
tbe betwixt the several orea; for instance, of 
lead.' —Boyle : H’orfo. i. 323. 

2. A small stick of graphite or plumbago 
used in pencils. 

3. (PI): A flat roof covered with sheet-lead. 

4. The came of a diamond-paned or lattice- 
casement. [Cames.] 


IL Technically: 

1. Alchemy: Lead was known to thg an- 
cients, and assigned to the planet Saturn, and 
hence was represented by tbs alchemists by 
the same sign. 

2. Archceol., Hist., tfc. .* Lead is one of the 
most anciently known metals, and is men- 
tioned in the books of Moses. It appears to 
have been confounded with the metal tin, 
Pliny being the first to distinguish them under 
the names Plumbum nigrum and Plumbum, 
candidum, because of their different coloura. 
It was produced in England during the Roman 
occupation, numerous pigs of it with Latin 
inscriptions having been found. It would 
appear probable it that was obtained even 
earlier, the remains of rude furnaces haviog 
been found in Derbyshire and other places. 

3. Chem. : Symbol Pb". Atomic weight, 207. 
A diatomic metallic element known from the 
earliest ages. The lead of commerce is almost 
all obtained from the native lead sulphide, 
which occurs in veius, particularly in the 
clay-slate of Cornwall ami mountain limestone 
of Cumberland. It is extracted from the na- 
tive ore by roasting in a reverberatory furnace, 
with one-twentieth part of lime, and allowing 
free access of air. The ore (PbS) passes 
through several stages during the process of 
reduction, but finally yields up its sulphur as 
sulphurous acid. The metallic lead still con- 
taining silver, antimony, and copper, is run 
off and submitted to the desilverisation pro- 
cess (Pat tisun’s), which consists essentially of 
a concentration of the silver by repeatedly 
crystallizing the lead from its melted condi- 
tion, the melting-point of the argentiferous 
alloy being lower thau that of pure lead. 
When the alloy contains 300 ounces to the 
ton, it is placed in a furnace and a blast of air 
allowed to play over it, which removes tha 
lead as oxide and leaves the silver in the pure 
state. Lead is of a bluish-white colour, and 
is one of the softest of metals. It may be 
cut with the nail, ami leaves its mark upon 
paper. Its ductility ami tenacity are low in 
the scale, but it may in? converted into toler- 
ably thin sheets, as well as drawn into wire. 
It fuses at 325% and may with difficulty be 
obtained in cubic or octahedral crystals. Its 
ap. gr. = 11*38. The lead of commerce is often 
nearly pure, and can be obtained perfectly so 
by reduction of the pure nitrate. It is not acted 
upon by sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, but 
is readily dissolved by dilute nitric and acetic 
acids. Metallic lead, exposed to the action of 
air and pure water, is powerfully corroded, and 
as a result the wateris fouud to have dissolved 
the oxide of lead. The impurities of most 
waters modify this tendency by forming a thin 
film on the surface of the metal and so pre- 
venting any further oxidation. The presence 
of nitrates and ammonia favour the solution 
of lead, and sulphates and phosphates dimin- 
ish the tendency. As a sanitary precaution, 
slate cisterns are greatly to be preferred to 
leaden ones. Lead enters into the composition 
of type-metal, pewter, Britanuia metal, and 
plumbers’ solder. The best tests for lead 
are liydric sulphide, which forms a black sul- 
phide, and potassic chromate, which gives a 
yellow precipitate of lead chromate. 

4. Knitting-machine : 

(1) Solder in which various members are 
imbedded, and by which they are attached. 

(2) The tin socket which forms a haft for 
tbe knitting-needle. 

5. Min. : The United States is now a large 
producer of lead, and particularly Colorado, 
whose silver smelting works yield a large by- 
product of this useful oietal. The principal 
mines and works are at Leadville, where the 
ore is Dative carbonate of lead. Much lead 
has also been obtained io Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Missouri, and Kansas. Lead is 
also found iu several parts of Europe. 

6 . Naut. : A plummet or mass of lead used 
in sounding at sea. An ordinary hand lead 
weighs from 7 to 11 pouods, attached to a line 
of 20 fathoms length. The line is marked at 
2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 17 and 20 fathoms; the 
numbers between the marks are called deeps. 
Thus ’by the mark twain," “quarter less 5/* 
“aud a half 7,” “by the deep 9," indicate 
those depths respectively. The deep-sea lead 
weighs 25 to 30 pouuds, with a much larger 
line marked at every 10 fathoms. 

7. Pharmacy : Nitrate of lead applied In the 
form of a powder is said to be very valuable 
in Onychia maligna, (Carroil.) 


Ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, oe = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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8. Print. : A thin plate of type-metal, less 
than type-height. 

B. Az+utj. : Made of lead ; containing le3d ; 
coQsisting more or less of lead. 

lead alumina to, *. 

Min. : The same as Plumbouesinite (q.v.) 

lead-antlmonate, ». 

Min. : The same as Bindheimite (q.v.X 
lead antlmonlal-3nlphlde, s. 

: The same as Bouknonite and Boul- 
▲NOKniTE (q.v.). 

lead arming, a. 

Naut. : A piece of tallow pressed into the 
lower part of the sounding-lead, in order to 
ascertain the nature of the bottom. (Arm- 
ing.) 

lead arsenate, a. 

Min. : The smne as Mimetitr (q.v.). 
lead -ash, s. The slag or refuse of lead. 

lead -bath, a. 

Metal. ; A process for the extraction of gold 
or silver from comminuted ore by exposing it 
mechanically to molten lead, with which it 
forms hu alloy. 

lead-carbonate, s. 

1. Client.: PbCC >3 = COPbO", the white 
lead of the painter. It is produced by ex- 
posing metallic lead to the action of weak 
vinegar in the presence of carbonic acid 
arising from decomposing spent tan, which 
is placed in immediate contact with the lead. 
A gradual process of oxidation goes on, the 
oxide termed being slowly converted into car- 
bonate. It is then pulverised to an impalpable 
powder under water. 

2. Min. : The same as Ckbussite (q.v.). 
lead -chloride, a. 

1. Chem.: PbCU Obtained by precipitating a 
solution of lead nitrate by hydrochloric acid. 
It is soluble in thirty-three parts of boiling 
water, and crystallizes io delicate aix-sidea 
needles. 

2. Min. : The same as Cotunnite (q.v.). 

lead ehloro carbonate, ». 

Min. : The same as Cro.mfohdite (q.v.). 

lead chromate, s. 

Min. : The same as Crocoite (q.v.). 
lcad-chromomolybdate, s. 

Min. : A red variety of Wulfenite (q.v.), 
containing ehromium. 

lead-chromophosphate, ». 

Min : An orange-red variety of Pyromor- 
phlte (q.v.), containing chromium. 

lead-eolle, *. 

Pathol.: Colic produced by lead poisoning 
(q.v.). 

lead coloured, a. 

Hot. : 8 late gray, with a slightly metallic 
lustre. 

lead comb, 9. A comb made of lead, 
used for the purpose of darkening the hair. 

" Nur yet lead-comb was oo tlio toilet placed, 

Nor yet brood eyebrow* were reduced by p«*te,* 

(Jurih ; Claremont, W. 

load cutter, t. 

Print. : A knife for cutting leads which aro 
held in a troy the while. 

lead flat, *. A level roof, consisting of 
alicct-lcail laid on boarding and Joists. 

lead furnace, *. The furnace by which 
the ores of lead are reduced to tl»e metallic 
state. The sulphuret, commonly known as 
gale on, Is the principal source from which the 
pure metal is derived. The ore, having been 
picked. Is broken and washed to separate earthy 
and siliceous matters. It Is then roasted until 
about half the charge is converted into sul- 
ph ite of lead, when this and the portion which 
remains intact arc thoroughly mixed, and the 
beat rapidly Increased, by which moans mil- 

{ •humus. acid is driven nil', and pure mutallio 
cad remains. 

lead glanco, $. 

Min . : The same as Gm.f.nitk (<| v.). 
lead-gray, s. A a. 

A. As snhst. : A colour resembling lead. 

B. Aaadj. :Ol a gray colour like lead ; leaden 
grny. 


lead lights, s. pi. A form of casement 
window in which Hniall panes are fixed in 
leaden caines, which arc attached to crow- 
bars called saddle-bara. 

lead like, adv. As heavy as lead ; like 
lead. 

" The turlwn on hi* hot hrow proved, 

The uioll weighed lead like on hi* breast. 

Byron ' Siege uf Corinth, iliL 

lead -line, s. 

Xau t. : A sounding- line. 

lead mill, s. A circular disc of lead with 
an abradant powder, used by the lapidary for 
roughing and grinding. 

lead mine, s. A mine from which lead 
or lead -ore is obtained. 

lead molybdate, *. 

Min. : The same as Wulfenite (q.v.). 

load murio -carbonate, s. 

Min. : The same as CitoMFonniTE (q.v.). 

lead nail, s. 

1. Ord. lying. : A small, round-headed, cop-- 
per a Hoy nail, used for fasteuiug lead-sheets on 
roofs. 

2. Maut. : A scupper- naiL 

load ochre, s. 

Min. : The same as Mass a cot (q.v.). 

lead ore, 9 . 

Min. : The same as Galenite (q.v.). 

^ Brown ami Green Lead ore = Pyromor- 
phite and Munetite ; Red ljead ore= Crocoite ; 
White Lead ore = Cerussite ; Yellow Lead ore 
— Wulfenite. 

lead oxide, s. 

1. Chem. (PI.): PbO (protoxide), litharge, 
PbO-j (dioxide), 2 PbO, PbOo red lead. The pro- 
toxide is usually obtained by oxidation of the 
metal in n current of nir, in which case it 
forms a scaly mass of & yellow colour; sp. 
gr. = 92. 

2. Min. : Thcaamo as Massicot and Minium 
(q.v.). 

lead oxychloride, 9 . 

Min. ; The same as M at lock ite and Mkndip- 
ite (q.v.). 

lead oxychloro -iodide, s. 

Min.: The same as Schwa rtzkmberoite 
( q.v.). 

lead-palsy, s. 

Pcthoi. : Palsy following or accompanying 
Paint*-i^' Colic (Leai>-poisonino], though it 
may arise independently of it. 

lead-pencil, s. A marking and drawing 
instrument, made by enclosing a slip of graph- 
ite (commonly called plumbago, or black lcnd), 
in n casing of wood. This is generally round 
or hexagonal, but large pencils for the use of 
carpenters and others are sometimes made 
oval in section. 

lead phosphate, *. 

Min. : The same as Pvhomorpiiite (q.v.). 

lead plant, s. 

Hot.: An American name for Amorpha 
cancscens. 

lead poisoning, s. 

Med. : Painters* colic; characterized by a 
blue Hue along the gums, with dropped wrist 
indicative of palsy, swelling of the tongue ; oc- 
casionally, pains in the Htamaeh. bowela, and 
bones, with debility and emaciation. The 
only remedy Is the elimination of tlio lead 
from the system. 

load pot, n. 

Metal. : A crucible or pot for melting lead, 

load selonato, t. 

Min. : Tlio same os Keiistenite (q.v.). 

lead solcnldo, *. 

Min. : The samu ns Clausthautk (q.v.). 
load shot, s. (8 iiot, j.J 
load sinker, ». 

Knitting-mach. : One of the devices which 
alternate with the jack-sinkers in the depres- 
sion nf the loops Wtwren the needles. The 
lead-sinker* nre all attached to one Imr, called 
(be sinker-bar, and nru raised or lowciod all 
together. 

lead sub sosquichromate, s. 

Min,: The name as 1’n.f.NiOM iiRonE (q.v.) 


lead sulphate, t. 

Min. : The same as ANOLrsfTK(q. v.). 

lead sulphate carbonate, *. 

Min. : The same as Lanahkitk (q.v.) 

lead suiphate-tricarbonite, j. 

Mm.: The same as Lkauiullitk aod 8u* 
8 an. site (q.v.). 

lead sulphide, 9 . 

M»n. ; The same as Galenite (q.v.). 

lcad-tcUurldo, a. 

Min . ; The same as Altajte (q.v.). 

lead -tree, s. 

Chem. : The same as Arbor Dianji and 
Arbor 8atur.ni. 

lead tungstate, t. 

Min. : The same as Stolzite (q.v.). 

lead vanadate, s. 

Min. : The same as Vanadisjte (q.v.). 

lead vitriol, 9. 

Min. : The same as Anolesite (q.v.). 

lead work, s. 

1. Those parts of a building or other struc- 
ture in which lead is the ehief material used. 

2. (Pi.) : A place where lead is extracted 
from the ore, 

lead (1), v.t. (Lead (1), *.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : To cover or fit with lead in 
any way. 

" He hudih.nrth the cl»y with Mi Arm. he Applirtlt 
hiinielf to lead It over; aud he U diligent U* uuvk* 
clean the furnace." — Lcclux. xxxtllL 30. 

2. Print. : To s|*ace out or widen the spice 
between lines by inserting leads between them. 

load (2), 'ledo (pa. t * Uulde, • Udde, led ; 
pa. par. * lad, “ ylad, led), v.t. k i. (A.3. 
hf-ilan (pa. t. Irrddt, pz. »v\r. Id/lcd) = to allow 
the way ; la/l = a path, a* way, from Ibiluin =* 
to travel, to go; cogn. with I cel. leidha = to 
leml ; from Itidh — a way ; from lid ha = to 
go, to pass, to move along ; Mv. ledn = to 
lead ; from led = a way, a course ; from lute a 
to pass, to go on ; Dan. Ude =tn lead ; fn<rt 
led = a gate; from tide = to glide on; Ger. 
Icitcn = to lead ; from O.ll.Ger. lidnn=. to go, 
U> go away ; Dut. leidrn — to leiid ; Goth. j?a- 
Irithan = to go ; pa. t ga-laith ; p;L pal /o- 
l it /inns.] 

A. Transit ice : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To guide or conduct with the band. 

"They tiinint Mu. ou tot the city, nnd led him unto 

tho brow of the MIL"— Luke 1*. 2% 

2. To conduct; to guide or direct in the 
movements. 

*• Gxhrlel. lead forth to L*tUc thc*e my non* 
lu vincible." Milton . /*. 1. . vl. It 

3. To guide by allowing the way ; to con- 
duct, to direct 

“When thou goe*t, It »hnU lead thee.*— Pro* rl ZS. 

4. To precede ; to introduce by going first 
1 I.avo received much honour hy your prv*nice. 

And ye »lixll fluil »no thankful. Lr,<.f the »*y, 

lord*." SSakrtf. Henry V HI., v. t. 

5. To keep In front of ; to be finder than. 
“(Joldhtwk luxd im diftU-ully lu leadltyp and l>o*Uaa 

Jupiler.*— Field, Jah Im! 

G. To guide; to slow the method of attaining. 

7. To induce, to prevail. 

"Wh*t I did, I .till In honour. 

Led hy the liuixirlial coiidurl ol m> *oul.* 

MijIm/i. . 3 tleury IV., V t. 

8. To have a direcliimor tendency towards; 
lo conduct. (Shnkesp. : Non »i'M2P.) 

9. To hold the first place ainuugat; to 

guide : as, Mr. ltd the violins. 

10. To pass, t«i spend. 

"To f*ncy the m aii i f «il aj /miIIh; a 
Aid* Ikli —UddtmilK i On t'oiite Learning, ch x 

11. T»» cause to sin ml or jmim* : ns, lead a 
per huh n miserable life. 

II. Cant*: To Iniglu a round or trick with f 
as, To lead n heart. 

B. /rifniotifitv : 

L ( l riiinary l anguage : 

1. To go lx-fon* and show the way. 

*' ‘ Le i.f. Uirn. Mid K\>. Ha touting. «>»iniy rv.HM 
lu UiiKlr* ‘ Jl/.ff.H /• l ix oi. 

2. To have a direct i>>u towards , to conduct 

”Th« nimintAlii f.x.1 tlml te i,l» U<«aoU MmiIiix* 
M>|I«/- rV» l,en lemrn of I ‘er na, t X 

3. To have the poMition uf connnuiider, 
dircct»*r, or chief. 


boll, boy; poilt, jOtVl; cat, 90 II, chorus, $htn, bongh, go, ftom ; thin, (Ills; sin, af ; expect, Xonophon, e^clsL ph L 
•clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shiin ; -(Ion, -f Ion = zhun. -olous, -tloas, >»lous - shut, -bio, -dlo, Ac. « bf I. d^L 
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lead— leading 


4. To be faster than aaother ; to be first. 

"Marmora led to the drain/' — Field. Jan. 58, 1882. 

5. To liave the post of pre-eminence or pre- 
cedence : as, To lead in an orchestra. 

6. To entice, to draw on, to induce : as, 
Gambling leads to other vices. 

II. Cards : To play the first card in a round 
or trick ; to have the lead. 

Z (1) To lead off: To make a start ; to do 
any thing first. 

(2) To lead on : To entice, to allure, to draw 
on. 

"Appoint him *. meeting, give him a show of com- 
fort. and /rad him on with a hue-baited delay."— 
E/uikesp. : Merry ll'jtn>* of Windsor, ii L 

(3) To lead up to: To manoeuvre so as to 
gain an end. 

" Mr. Fleming . . . does not even accuse the Incum- 
bent of Insidiously lending up to Mariolatry."— Satur- 
day Review. Nov. 1, 1884, p. 574. 

lead (2), s. [Lead (2) t v.\ 

I. Ordinai~y Language : 

1. Precedence ; the first place ; guidance. 

"The party which takes the lead there hasnolouger 
any appreheusious/— Burke : On a Regicide Peace, 
let. 3. 

2. A navigable opening or passage through 
a field of ice. 

3. A watercourse, a lade (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Cards: The right of playing the first 
card in a round or irick ; the card or suit so 
played. 

2. Engineer. : The distance from an earth- 
cutting to nn embankment. 

3. Mining: A lode or vein of ore. 

4. Music: A point or short passage which 
has to be given out by one particular part. 
When the word is used as a direction, it calls 
attention to the importance of that point. 

5. Solving: The overhang of a saw, to ex- 
tend the cnt throughout the length of the saw 
and to carry it back in the kerf during the 
return stroke. 

6. Steam-engine: 

(1) An arrangement of the ports of a steam- 
valve by which steam is admitted in fiontof 
the piston a little before the end of the piston- 
stroke. Also an arrangement of the ports to 
provide for the escape of tbe steam from 
behind the piston before the completion of 
the stroke. When on the steam side it is 
called outside lead ; when on the exhaust it 
Is inside lead. It tends to check the velocity 
of the piston at the end of the stroke, and 
allows of the valve heimr open and ready lo 
admit a larger supply o? steam the instuut 
the motion of the piston is reversed. 

(2) The setting of the crank of one engine a 
little in advaoce of the right an-le to tlie 
other: viz., at 100* or 110° in place of 90°. 
This assists in rendering the motion of the 
piston inure uniform, by moderating its 
velocity at the end of the stroke. Called 
also lead of the crank. 

7. That. : The leading or principal part; 
also, the person who plays it. 

lead-harness, s. The harness apper- 
taining to the leading horses of a team, dill'er- 
Ing from that used with wheelers or thillers, 
which has breeching to enable them to hold 
or push back the vehicle. 

lead ed, a. [Eng. lcad( 1); -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Fitted or provided with lead. 

2. Print. : Separated by thin slips of lead, 
as lines in printing. 

l£ad -en, * led-en, a. [Eng. lead (1) ; -en .) 

L Literally: 

1. Made of lead ; consisting or of the nature 
of lead. 

*• A leaden tower upheaves its heavy head. 

Large leaden arches press the slimy bed.” 

Fawkes ; Temple qf Dulnest. 

2. Of the colour of lead ; dark : as, a 
leaden sky. 

* IL Figuratively: 

L Sluggish, inert; indisposed to action or 
exertion. 

" I He) blushed and pouted In ft dull disdain. 
With leaden ap etite, unapt to toy.” 

bhakesp. : i einis & Adonis, 84. 

2. Heavy, dull, gloomy, melancholy 

3. Heavy, deep. 

“Now leaden slumber with life's strength doth fight." 

Shnketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 12 k 


leaden coloured, a. Dull gray, resem 
bliug lead in colour. 

"The low moan of leaden-coloured seas.* 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 613. 

* leaden - hearted, a. Destitute of 
feeling. 

■* O leaden-hearted men, to be In love with death !* 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, u. 54. 

* leaden heeled, a. Moving slowly; 
slow, tardy. 

* leaden-paced, a. Slow in moving ; 
tardy. 

v leaden-spirited, a. Dull, depressed. 

" Lean e- fac’d leaden-spirited saturn ista."— : 
Humours; Heaven on Earth, p. lo. 

* leaden-stepping, a. Moving slowly ; 
tardy. ( Milton : Ode on Tims.) 

* leaden witted, a. Dull, stupid. 

“Belike, then, all we university men were leaden- 
vrittedF— Puller ; A bet Rod i vs v us ( ll orAs, ii. 243). 

lead'-er, Med-er, *leed-er, *. [Eng. 

lead (2), v. ; -er. J 
L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who or that which leads ; one who 
guides or conducts ; one who shows the way ; 
one who does anything first ; a guide, a con- 
ductor 

2. A captain, a commander, a general. 

” Ye sous of Greece ! partake your leaders outs ; 
Fellows in arms, and princes of the war ! " 

Pope : homer ; Iliad lx. 23. 

3. The chief of a party, faction, profession, 
&c. : as, the leader of the House of Commons, 
the leader of the Bar. 

4. A leading article in a newspaper ; an 
editorial urtiele. 

" He only read one newspaper, innocent of leaders , ,* 
— 0. Eliot: Adam Bede, bk. vi.. ch. iii. 

5. One of the leadiag or front horses In a 
team of four or more, as distinguished from 
the wheelers, or those nearest the vehicle ; or 
the foremost of two in a tandem. 

*’ For wheelers, two bays, and for leaders two greys.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends; Black Mou^jueta ire. 

1 6. The primary or terminal shoot of a 
tree. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach. : A master wheel or principal 
wheel in a piece of machinery. 

2. Mining : A small vein of ore; Indicating 
proximity to a larger lode, usually leading 
thereto. 

3. Music: The name of the principal first 
violinist in an orchestra; of the chief clarinet- 
tist in a military band ; and of the chief 
cornet-pla>er in a brass band. Before the 
introduction of a separate conductor, the 
leader of nn orchestra was its director, and 
gave the tempo with his fiddle-bow, a custom 
which has led to the use of a liddle-bow as a 
Mton in Frauce. [Conductor.] 

4. Naut. ; A thimble for conducting or 
guiding a ropa which passes through it ; a 
fair- leader. 

5. Plumb. : A rain-water pipe to conduct the 
water collected by the spouting to the ground. 

6. Print. (PL): Dots on a line to lead 
the eye across the page or column, are called 
leaders, as ; — 

Anchor 

7. Pyrotechnics : A long paper-tul*e of small 
diameter, enclosing a strand of quickmatcb, 
used for communicating tire rapidly from one 

nint to another. Quickmatch thus enclosed 
urns much more rapidly than in the open air. 

8. Survey. : The forward ona of the two 
chain-can iers. 

leader-hook, s. A hold-fast hook clasp- 
ing a leader or rain-water pipe, and having its 
tang driven into the wall of the house. 

le>d er-ette',s. [Adimin. from imd«r(q.v.).] 
A short editorial article or paragraph in a 
paper. 

lead -ers, *. pi [Leader, II. 6.] 

lead -er-ship, *. [Eng. lemler ; -ship.] The 
office or position of a leader; guidance, 
premiership. 

"Thftt high position which has now been long called 
tbe Leadership of the House ot Commons,-— Macau- 
lay UuL Eng., ch. xxiv. 

lcad'-hill-Ite, s. [Named after the place 
where first found, I>eadliills ; suff. -He ( Min ) ] 
Min. : A mineral regarded as orthorhombic, 
but according to Laspeyres as monoclinic ; in 


crystallization hemihedral ; giving a jieculiai 
rhonihohedral aspect to twinned crystals. 
Cleavage very perfect. Hardness, 2 '5; sp. 
gr. 6*20 to 6‘44. Lustre of cleavage- face, 
pearly, otherwise somewhat adamantine. 
Colour white, yellow, green, or gray ; trans- 
parent to translucent ; somewhat seetde. 
Compos., according to Dana : a sulphate with 
carbonate of lead, represented by the formula 
Pl)0S03+3Pb0C() 2 . Found with otaer lead 
minerals at Lead hills, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
and sparingly al a few oilier localities, 
lead -mg, pr. par., a., & $. [Lead (2), r.J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Guiding, conducting, serving to guide, 

"Truncheon or leading staff he lack*.” 

Scott . Lord of the isles, Iv, 13. 

2. Going in front ; trout, 

" M. Maulius. who had been consul two years before, 
rushed to the place ftnd threw down the leading assail, 
ant/'— Lewis : Cred. Early Roman JJtst (lt>85), Ii. J'l 

3. Alluring, enticing, drawing ; as, a leading 
attraction. 

4. Chief, principal, capital. 

" He had been the leading counsel for the seven 
bishop Macaulay hist. Eng . ch. XV. 

5. Constituting a precedent ; showiag the 
way : as, a leading example. 

C. As subst. : Tbe act of guiding, conduct- 
ing, ruling, enticing, or drawing on ; guidance. 

leading-axle, s. An axle ahead of the 
driving-wheels in English locomotives. 

leading-block, s. 

Naut. : One for guiding the direction of a 
purchase or rope. 

leading-buoy, s. 

Naut. ; A buoy placed as ft guide In sailing. 

leading-hose, s. The hose from which 
the water uf a fire-eogina is discharged. 

leading-light, s. 

Naut. : One character of light as displayed 
for the benefit of seamen on a coast. Two 
lights are exhibited fr-'m two towers ; one 
may be higher than the other, so as to confer 
a special characteristic. Certain bearings as 
to channel are indicated when the lights are 
seen in one line, the opening of the lights on 
either side of their conjunction indicating 
when to tack. Other indications may be 
given by the conjunction, according to' tbe 
nature of the case. 

leading-note, s. 

Music : The seventh degree of the ascend- 
ing major scale. It is called leading because 
of its tendency to rise or lead up to the tonic. 
The Iastian or Ionic mode was the only church 
scale having a leading note. In consequence 
of the leading note foimiug part of the upper 
of the two tetraehords of which tbe modern 
scale is formed, that tetrachord is by some 
called characteristic. 

leading part, s. 

1. Naut. : The portion of the tackle between 
the fall and the standing part. It is that 
portion which passes over the sheaves. The 
fall is that which, in pulling or easing, does 
not reach the sheaves. 

2. Theat. : The principal or chief part in a 
play. 

leading-question, 8. A question in 
which the answer is indirectly suggested, 

leading-rod, s. A rod used in draw- 
boi mg and polishing the bores of rifle- barrels. 

leading-screw, s. 

Lathe : The longitudinal screw between the 
shears of a lathe, by which the slide-rest is 
moved longitudinally on the latbe-be(L 

leading-springs, s. pi. The springs 
fixed upon the leading axle-box of a locomo- 
tive engine, bearing the weight above. 

* leading-staff^ «. The ataff or baton of 
a field-marshal. 

leading string, s. A string by which 
children are supported when they are learning 
to walk. 

"One that still needs his leadlngwtring and bib.* 
Cow per : progress qf Error. 5JL 

To be in leading-strings : To be in a state 
of dependence on others ; to be a puppet in 
the hands of others. 

leading- wheel, s. A wheel of a locomo. 
live engine, placed before the driving-wheels. 


4. Stupid, absurd. 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w<?Lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », oe = e; ey = a. qu = kw, 
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l€ad Ing, f. [Eng. lead (1), 9. ; -in/ 7 .] road- 
work ; the leaden Hashings of a house ; articles 
of lead generally, 

* lcad'-lng ly,<uZv. [Eng. leading, a. ; 4y.] In 
a leading manner ; by leading or drawing on. 

• lead isb. a. [Eng. leud(l), a. ; -fcsA.] Some- 
what like lead. 

" His vnw preatly amoclAted. and of a yellow and 
Intdish couijilouou." -JVa/u. of Thilosophical Society, 
xlvl. 77, 

lead less, a. [Eng. lead (1). 8. ; -fesy.J Hav- 
ing no lead ; not loaded with a bullet, 

"Ciui none remember tlmt eventful day, 

TLint ever k lor iou'J, nJmoit i tbd liny. 

When LlUle » leodless pistol met Ills eye?* 

Myron : English Hurd* A scotch JCuricwm 

’lead' man, s. [Eng. lead (2), v., and man, J 
One who begins or leads olf in a dance. 

" Su-b a light and mettled dauce 
*aw you never, 

Aod by Urudmeo for toe oeooe. 

That turn round like grindle stones * 

_ Men Jcnison. 

l£ads, a. pi, [Lead ( 1 ), s. II. 4.] 

leads'-man, s. [Eng. least's, and man.] 

iYuiif. : The sailor who heaves the lead In 
sounding. 

lead -wort, s . [Eng. lead, and wort.] 

Botany ; 

1. Sing, : Tim genua Plumbago, and spe- 
cially Plumbago euroj>cea . It is used by 

beggars to produce ulcers in order to excite 
the compassion of the benevolent. Its root 
contains a lat which stains the skin a lead- 
gray colour. 

2. Pl. : The name given by Liudley to the 
order Plumlwginaceai (q.v.). 

•lead*-#, *led-y, a. (Eng. lead (1), a.; -yd 
Pertaining to or resembling lead ; like lead; 
leaden. 

'* It is ruddy llppea wan, and bis eycu l«du and 
hulvwe/*— sir T. Ely at : The Oovcmour, Lk. JU, cb. XiL 

leaf, ’lcafc, “lef, *lccf, s. [A.S. led/ (pl. 
led /) ; cogn. with O. Kris, la/; O. Sax. 16/; 
Dut. lor/; I cel. Itvf; Sw. 16/; Dan. lov ; 
Gi.tb. lan/s (pl. iauhos); O. 11. Ger. laup; 
il. II. Ger. loup ; Ger. laub ; Huss. Inpesle; 
Lith. lapas = a leaf; Gr. AeVos ( lepos ) = a 
Scale.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

"And lie wuigb a flge tre blsldlsthe weyeamlcam to 
It and foud nothin# theryou* but f<nei ouely."— 
II y l,]/*: Mmtneio axi. 

2. A relatively thin and wide object having 
s Hat surface : as— 

(1) Tim leaf of a book or manuscript, having 
a page on each of its opposite sides. 

“Turne over the aud ch«we another tile." 

Civ titer : C. T., 3.237. 

(2) A valve or hinged member of a bridge, 
table, door, shutter, hinge, or screen. 

*' The two leaves of the oue door were folding.”— 
1 King* v. 34. 

(d) one member of a pair of lock-gatea. 

(4) A hinged platform fora ferry or wharf 
boat ; also called an apron. 

(0) A tooth of a pinion. 

( 6 ) One section of n fan. 

(7) A thin sheet of lioinmcred gold or silver. 

(5) fine of the elevnting Haps of a rifle-sight. 
(ft) The brim of a hat. 

" Il.irry let ilo mi the Icafct hi* hat”— Drooks: Fool 
qf f/ua'ily, H. I.’U. 

* 3. A portion of fat lying In a aeparato 
fold or layer. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : An ornament, representing or re- 
sembling the leaves or foliage of certain plants 
or tree*. 

2. lint. : A flat expansion divisible into two 
similar portions, often halves, by u \crtlcnl 

f >l.» lie running through the apex mid point of 
nsertion. The under or outer surface generally 
dill'cis fiom tlic upper or Inner In colour, 
ati uclure, and lit the nature mid appendages 
of the epidermis. On the lower pmt of the 
stem or base of n shoot are the scale-leaves 
or phyl lades ; nbove these me the ordinary 
foliage leaves, and above lliese sguin, below 
the llmveis, are the bnn ts. The foliage leuves 
arc the cliiel organs of jissimilnthm, and do 
vclopc large quantities of chlorophyll, their 
form nml appearance being very varied. The 
bnicls are generally smaller. The f ringe leaves 
and enlyx and corolla leaves become trans- 


formed Into stamens, and these modified Into 
carpels. A leaf is called also a Plivlloino. a 
leaf consists of two parts, a stalk,’ called the 

I ietiole, and an expanded sOituce teimed the 
>hide or Ismina. ( McSab , Ac.) When tbc 
jietiole is absent the leaf is said to be sessile, 

3. Weaving: The heddles which nrc con- 
nected 10 the same shaft, and moved at U 10 
same time. The leaf is connected with n 
treadle by n cord. The number of leaves is 
according to the requirements of tin- pattern, 
and forms the aet of the draft. Thus there 
are t\vc-teaf patterns, eight-fc^ patterns, Ac. 

If (l) To take a lea/ out 0 / one's book: To 
follow the example of ; to imitate. 

*' They took a leaf out of the French book with regard 
to the lucreaoO ol population .”— Fall Mol* Gazette, 
Oct. 2J, I6S3L 

(2) To turn over n new lea/: To change one’s 
mode of bfo ; to adopt a new and better way 
of living. 

leaf-bearing, a. Tlnving appendages 
more or less resembling a leaf. 

Leaf-bearing worms : 

Zool. : The family Phyllocidre (q.v.). Their 
popular name is derived from a series of foli- 
ceous lmnellai on each side the body, some- 
what resembling elytra. They are, iii reality, 
tlie cirri metamorphosed into leuf-like api>cn- 
dages. (Duncan.) 

leaf-bridge, s. A form of drawbridge 
In which the rising leaf or leaves swing verti- 
cally on hinges. One form of bascule comes 
under this description. 

leaf-bud, a. 

Bot. : A bud, developing Into n leaf, as dis- 
tinct from a fimver-bud, developing into a 
flower. Leaf-huds consist of scales imbricated 
over each other, the outer being the hardest, 
surrounding n minute cellular axis or growing 
point. They may be regular, adventitious, or 
latent. 


leaf bntterfllca, s.pL 

Entom. : The genus Kallima (q.v.). 

leaf-crowned, a. Crowned with leaves 
or foliage. 

leaf cup, s. 

Bot. : Polymnia UvedaUa. 

leaf-cutters, s.pl. 

Entom. : A popular narno for the hymrn- 
opterous genus Mcgnchile (q.v.), from their 
habit of cutting portions of the leaves of trees 
and plants to line their nests. Culled also 
Leaf-cutting or Upholsterer bees. 

leaf- cycle, s . 

Bot.: The course of a spiral on a stem from 
any one leaf to the next oue which stands 
vertically above or below it. 


In 


leaf fat, leaf lard, s. Fat or lard lying 
layers within the body of an nniinul. 



loaf- footed, n. Phyllopoduus, having the 
feet lilt, leafy, 
and gill-like. 

"The Phylloiod*, 
or leu/- footed EuUw 
nioatrucA.’ ■— H owl : 

Jllus. A at. flat., ill 
833. 

leaf- Insects, 

S.pl. 

Entom.: Tho 
genus Phyllimn leaf-insect. 

(q.V.). The popu- trhyllium tlceifoUum), 
lar name lias re- 
ference to the resemblance thcao Insects bear 
to dried and withered leaves. Called uIbo 
W alking- leaves. 


leaf lard, s. [Leaf-fat.) 


leaf like, a. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Liko a leaf or loaves; folln* 
con ns. 

*'OI Imt oouauioln# elierk th« autoinual htif-ltk* 
ml.* /iyrou , Child* Harold, Iv, 102. 

2. Bot.: The aame ire Foliaceoi's (q.v.> 


leaf lonso, s. 

Entom.: A popular name given Indiscri- 
minately to any of tho Aphides (q.v.) ; a plant- 
louse. 


leaf metal, s. 

1. Gold-leaf ; hammered gold. 

2. Uronze leaf, «<r Dutch leaf. The quilltiea 
are known a* ; Common, gott, reddish colour, 
composed of zinc l, copper ;i ; ITeneli, hnnler, 


less ductile, yellow, larger proportion of rloc { 
Florence, greenish-gold colour, still larger pro- 
portion of zinc. 

3. White leaf. [Tin-foil.] 

leaf-mould, s. Decayed leaves reduced 
to the mate ol mould, and used as a manure 
or fertilizer for jdauts. 

leaf-nosed, a . Having a nosedeaf (q.v ). 

Leaf-nuscd Buts : 

ZooL : The family Rhinolophldae (q.v.). 

Leaf-nosed Emballvnurine Bats: 

Zool.: The family PhyUostomidar (q.v.). 

leaf-roUcrs, $. pl. 

Entom.: Tho Kpidopteroua family Torlrl- 
cldie, the larv ue of which frequently reside in 
leaves, or get Into the middle of a bud or 
cluster of leaves aad draw them together 
with Mlken threads. The name is eniuetiines, 
less properly, giveu to other insects, as iu l he 
example. 

•'Ollier apeclts are leaf-rollrr ». like the TartxicitU.* 
— Packard : &udy qf hatett (cd. Ctli), p. 210. 

leaf- shaped, a. 

Archfeol. : A term applied to the peculiarly 
shaped British swords of the Bronze period. 

“The British bnm *wtml beam a jrrurml Ukrneu 
totliu»em>louly vl Ucnuuirk. butot Oku l. Germany, luid 
even of Italy ami Greece; but it bu« al*<> tu i^coiuu 
chnniclerUlica. It U broader and thortcr ttuui the 
l>iuiifth broil /r ■ word. •weJIin# out mure toward* tbe 
middle, fco m to*u^#ej>t the term Itmfahaprd, l y which 
lliwdlsUnguiBlit d. ' — D. WtUvn : i're-huioric Annals of 
Scotland, T. 353. 

leaf-sbeath, s. 

Bot. : A leaf which has taken the form of a 
vagina or sheath surrounding the stem. 

leaf-sight, e. A sight on the breech of a 
fire-arm, leaving a hinged elevating- piece as a 
guide for elevation iu hnug; a back-sight. 

leaf spine, a. 

Bot . ; A spine on the leaf, as on the holly, 

leaf stalk, $. 

Bot. : The uuexpanded portion of a leaf, 
connecting the more hi minuted portion of it 
with the stem. Called also the petiole (q.v.). 

leaf-tendril, s. 

Bot. : A tendril on the leaf, os distinguished 
from one on the stem. 

leaf-tobacco, s. Tobacco In leaves, bo- 
fore being cut or manufactured. 

leaf traces, a. jtf. 

Bot. : Branches of the vascular bundles whirh 
pass from the stem into the leaves. {Thome.) 

leaf-valve, a. 

A dark-valve ; n valva 
htiigecf or pivoted ou one side ; a flap-valva. 

•leaf, v.l. [Leaf, ».] To shoot out or pro- 
duce leaves or foliage. 

" Mo»t tier* fall oil the laarrn at automn ; aud If not 
kcjit hack h\ odd. Mould l> ■</ aln>ut tbe iolaticc."— 
Mrotcito : Vulgar trr^u.t. bk. II.. eh. 

loaf-age (age as Ig), s. (Eng. leaf; -age . ) 
Lriivra collvelively ; l.diage. 

M The tree* are heavily olothed with Uufag+“ — 
Gardetisra Chroutols. No. ilo, 5 f* llMU. 

leafed, a. (Eng. leaf; .«i.) Having leaves ; 
gcnctully lu com jiosi turn, as brood -hx». t<i Ac. 

loap-l-ness, s . (Eng. leafy: -ness .] Tl»a 
quality or slate of bring 1« ufy or full of leaves. 

** With all tliclr (luui Uli and Is.yltisn “ 

■ViulA y : .iW/umh < r fin mL 

leaf -16 ss, p. | Eng. leaf; -fsw.J IXstltuteof 
or without leaves ; having mi leaves. 

"Oil till* tr.fjlnt cl ID 

Tbe uolijr rook builds hish lirr v> ickn ureL* 

X '»4«lk . 7 hr a.H*. It. 

lcatlcss plants, s. pf. 

Pvt. : Plants having the j>ctlole of the Irat 
without thu lamina, as In some nuicuis. 

lcaf'-ldss ndss, s. (Eng. leafless: -nr.«w.] Tho 
quality or slate of being leafless or distltuto 
of leaves. 

lcaf’-ldt, *. (Eng. lea/; dlmln. eufT. -let ) 

1. Ord. Lung, ; A punted slip of j^per. 

2. IM. : One of the primary dlvuriuire of a 
compound leaf. 

loaf y, n. 1 1 'tig. leaf; -y.) Full of or Covered 
with leave* ; abounding with h aves. 

** II* oald unto the forr*t. 'Slioiil t 
liaing all four Ua/y ixtimrr- out * 

Longfsltiuf PaybnraA 


boil, b 6 ^; poilt, Jbvbl; oat, 90 !!, chorus, 9 hin, bcugh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj ; oxpoet, Xonophon, o^lat, lug, 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tlon. -slon — shun; -flon, -fion — zhun. -clous, tious, -sious - shds. -blc, -die, Ac. = b^L dpi- 
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league— lean 


leagne 0)> s • [Fr. Ityw*, from Low Lat. liga , 
lega ~ a league, from Lat ligo = to bid ; Ital. 
leg a = a league ; Sp. liga — a band, an alliance.) 

1. A combination or union between two or 
more persons for the promotion of mutual or 
common interests, or for the execution of any 
design in common. 

*• While thus the gods in various leagues engage, 
Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage. 

Pope : flamer ; fliad xx. 10S. 

2. A treaty, alliance, or confederation be- 
tween two or more sovereigns or governments 
for mutual aid and defence. An offensive 
league or alliance is when two or more states 
agree to unite in attacking a common enemy ; 
a defensive league is when the contracting 
parties agree to assist each other io their de- 
fence against a common enemy. 

44 There was jeoce between Hiram and Solomon ; and 
they two made a league together." — 1 flings v. 14 

( 1 ) Famous Leagues 

Ilist.: The most famous leagues mentioned 
In history have been the jEtulinn and Achaian 
Leagues, of Greciau historical times; the Lom- 
bard League; the Hanseatic League, of the 
commercial cities of Germany aod the Nether- 
lands; the Solemn League and Covenant; the 
Aoti-cora-law League, Ac. In the history of 
France the word has a particular ioipoitance, 
from the Holy League {Sa title Liyue) organized 
by the Duke of Guise in 157G, ostensibly to 
maintain the predominance of the Catholic 
religion, but really to exclude the Protcstaut 
princes of the royal line from the tbrooe. 

(2) Land-league : 

Hist . : An association projected by Mr. C. S. 
Parnell, M.P., which came into being at a 
meeting held in Dublin, Nov. 18, 1879. Nomin- 
ally the programme was the “three FV — 
fixity of tennre, fair rent, and free sale (of the 
tenant’s interest) ; but many speakers at Land 
League meetings held Sunday after Sunday in 
different parts of the country, went so far as 
to demand that the soil should belong to the 
cultivator. Opposition hy direct violence was 
deprecated, and recourse was had to boycot- 
ting. [Boycott.) This state of things con- 
tinued till the end of 1880, when fourteen 
members of the Land Leagne, of whom the 
most important were Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, 
Biggar, T. D. Sullivan, and T. Sexton, were 
Indicted. The chief counts were “ conspiring 
to prevent payment of rents, to defeat the legal 
process for the enforcement of payment of 
reuts, aod to prevent the letting of evicted 
farms.’’ They were tried in lKbl, but ac- 
quitted. On October 7, Mr. Gladstone de- 
nounced Mr. Parnell, and soon afterwards 
that gentleman, Messrs. Dillon. Sexton, 
O'Kelly, and the chief officials of the League, 
were arrested and imprisoned in Kilmainham. 
They issued a manifesto calling on the Irish 
tenants to pay no rent during their imprison- 
ment. The Government replied by declaring 
the Land League an illegal body, and sup- 
pressed its branches throughout the country. 

(3) Solemn league and covenant : [Covenant]. 
league, r.i. & t. (League (l), s.) 

A. Intrans. : To join in 3 leagne or confede- 
racy ; to unite, to confederate, to combine. 

“To Douglas, leagued with Roderick Dhu, 

Will frieuds and allies flock euow.” 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake. H. 30. 

B. Trans: To join, to unite, to combine. 

M League all your forces, then, ye powers above. - 
Pope: flamer; Iliad viii. 23. 

league (2), * leage, s. [O. Fr. legue (Fr. 
litue), from Low Lat. leja, leuca , a word of 
Celtic origin; Bret, fed, lev =3. league; lr. 
leige ; Sp. legua; Port, legoa, Ugua.] 

* 1. A atone erected along the high roads 
at certain distances, similarly to the modern 
milestones. 

2. A measure of length, varying in different 
Countries. The English land league is 3 
statute miles ; a nautical league 3'457875 sta- 
tute miles. A Spanish league is 7,41(5 English 
yards. A Portuguese league 3*84 English 
miles. An Italian league is 4 miles, of 5,000 
feet each. A French land league is rather 
leas than 2fc English miles ; a nautical league 
rather more than 3£ English miles ; ami an 
astronomical league about 2} English miles. 

44 A league from Epldamnura had we sailed. 4 ’ 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, L L 

* league -long, a. Of the length or 
breadth of a league. 

“The league-long roller thundering ou the reef." 

Ten nyton ; Enoch Arden, 535. 

•leag uer (1), lea-gre, s. [Dut. leger 
(genii, lager ) = a couch, a camp ] 


1. The investment or beleaguering of a 
town ; a siege. 

2. One who besiegee a town. 

The stubborn wall that mocks the leaguer* t art. 

And pal la the patience of hia baffled heart. 4 

Byron : Lara, IL 11. 

3. A camp of a besieging army. 

M Like to a gipsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle.' 

Longfellow : Evangeline, L 6. 

* leag'-uer (2), s. [Eng. leaguie), v. ; -er.) 
One who joins in a league ; a confederate. 

K Land-leaguer : A member of the Land 
League (q.v.) ; one who supports the policy of 
the Laud League. 

leag'-uer (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A large 
sort of cask. 


* leag-ucr, v.t. [Leaouer (1), *.) To be- 
leaguer ; to besiege. 

" Two mighty hosts a leaguer'd town embrace. 4 * 

pope : Homer ; Iliad xviil. 593. 


leaguer-lady, s. A contemptuous term 
for a soldier’s wife. (Scotch.) 


* leag'-uer-er, s. [Eng. leaguer , v. ; -er.] 
One who beleaguers or besieges a town. 


leak, * leke, s. & a. (Icel. leki; Du l. lek; 
Dan. lak — leaky ; Icikke = a leak ; Sw. Icick = 
leaky, leak.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A breach, crack, crevice, or hole which 
admits of the passage of water or any fluid 
either io or out. 

4 ' One leak will sink a ship, and one sin will destroy 
a sinner." — Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. il. 

2. The oozing or passing of water or other 
fluid through a breach, crack, crevice, or hole, 
either in or out. 

* B. As (idj. : Leaky. ( Spenser : F. Q ., I. v. 35.) 

^[ To spring a leak: 

Naut. : To open or crack so as to admit of 
the passage of water into a vessel ; to let in 
water. 


look, *leke, v.L k t. [Icel. leka — to drip, 
to leak ; cogn. with Sw. Idcka ; Dao. Icekkt ; 
Dut. lekken ; Ger. fecAsu = to leak; A.S. lec- 
can = to wet, to moisten.) 

A. Intransitive : 

L To allow water, or other liquid or fluid, 
to pass in or out through a hole, crevice, or 
fissure. ( J . Philips : Cider, ii.) 

2. To ooze or pass through, as water or 
other liqnid or fluid, through a hole, crevice, 
or fissure. 

* 3. To make water. 

44 We leak lu your chimney f—Shakesp. : \ Henry IV., 
ILL 

* B. Trans. : To let out ; to allow to pass ont. 
D To leak out : To become known or public 

in a clandestine or underhand manner ; to 
find vent : as, A story leaks out. 

leak-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. leak; -age.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A leak. 

44 To Accumulate their misfortunes, they were soon 
obliged to cut eway their bowsprit, to diminish, Jf 
possible, the leakages, t the bead."— A nson : Voyage 
Hound the World, bk. 1., cb. 111. 

2. The quantity of a liquid or fluid which 
escapes by a leak. 

II. Comm. : An allowance, at a certaio rate 
per cent., made for loss or waste by the leak- 
ing of casks, Ac. 

* leake, a. [Leak, a.] 


leak -i ness, s. [Eng. leaky ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being leaky. 


leak'-y, a. [Eng. leak; - y .] 

1. Lif. : Admitting or allowing the passage 
of water or other liquid or fluid ; not water- 
tight. 

* 2. Fig . : Talkative, loquacious ; apt to dis- 
close secrets ; given to tattling or blabbing. 

44 Whate'er he bears his leaku tongue runs ont" 
Hamilton : Horace, bk. 1., eplat 18, 


leal, a. (O. Fr.] Loyal, true. [Loyal.) 

** A loving heart and a’ leal within 
Is better than gowd or gentle kin. 

Scott : Hob Boy, ch. xxxrl 

Land o/ the leal : [Land). 


* leal' -ness, s. [Eng. leal ; -n«$s.) The qual- 
ity or state of being leal or loyal ; loyalty, 
fidelity. 


* leam (1), * leme, s. [A.S. leomn ; Icel. 
liomi.) A ray, a gleam or flash of light. 


* leam (2). * lyam, s. [A corrupt, of Fr 
lien = a cord or string, from Lat. ligamen, 
from ligo = to bind, to tie.) A cord, string, 
or strap by which dogs are led. 

44 The lion toke acquaintance of him, and euer rftei 
followed hym, beyuge ladde iu a small /yam."— Sir T 
Elyot . Gorcrnovr, bK- IL. ch. Xlii. 

* learn er, s. [Eng. leam (2) ; -er.] A dog 
led by a string, cord, or strap. 

* lean (I), v.t. [Lkbs, a.] To make lean or 
thin. (Adunts .* IFarfcs, i. 481.) 

lean (2). * lene, v.L & t. (A.S. hhtnan— to 
make io lean; hleonian, hlinian = to lean; 
cogn. with O.S. hlinon; Dut. lennen; Dan. 
Ueni; Sw. lana; O. H. Ger. lainan = to make 
to lean ; hlinen=. to lean ; M. H. Ger. lenen ; 
Ger. lehnen = to lean ; Lat. * clino = to make 
to lean, to incline ; Gr. «AiVa> (fcfeuo).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To incline against ; to rest against ; to 
depend on for support; to be supported by 
anythiog. 

"Set me that I maye touche the pillera that the 
house stand vj>on, ana that 1 may leant to them." — 
Judges xvL (1551.) 

2. To deviate from a straight, direct, or 
perpendicular line or direction ; to incline : as, 
A tower leans to the east or the west, Ac. 

3. To bend ; to be in a bending or indirect 
position or posture ; to stoop. 

•• Leaning loug upon any part inaketh it mumtne, 
and, as we call It, asleep.” — Bacon : Bat. Hist., $ 735. 

4. To depend, as for support ; to trust ; to 
look for aid or support. 

‘•Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean 
not unto thine own understanding.”— Prov. til. 5. 

5. To have a tendency or propensity ; to in- 
cline in feeling or opinion ; to tend towards 
anything. ( Goldsmith : Deserted Pillage.) 

* 6. To submit ; to give way. 

’Twere good you leaned nnto her sentence." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, L L 

B. Transitive : 

1. To incline ; to cause to lean ; to rest 

•’The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock." 

Byron: Childe Harold, iL li 

* 2. To support, to rest. 

** Whereon the queen her weak estate might lean ." 

Drayton : Barons' War*. iiL 

* lean (3), v.t. [Lat leyna.) To conceal, to 
hide. 


lean, * lenc, a. & s. [A.S. hlcene> probably 
connected with lean (2), v.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(I) Thin, meagre, not fat, wanting in fat or 
flesh, slender. (Goicer; C. A., iv.) 


(2) Not rich, fertile, or productive ; bare, 
barren, hungry, sterile. 

44 To whose lean country much disdain 
We English often show." 

Cowper ; The Birds Best. 


*2. Figuratively: 

(I) Bare, stripped. 

44 The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean.’ 
Shaketp. : Titus A ndronicus, 1L 8. 


(2) Barren of thought, jejune, dry. 

* 4 Fat paunches have lean pates." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lott, L L 


(3) Poor, insignificant. 

44 Oat of ray lean and low ability 
I’ll Jeud you something: my having Is not much. 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Bight, lii. 4. 

IL Prinf. .* A term applied to work which 
is not remunerative. 


B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Ijang. : That part of flesh which 
consists of muscle without fat. 

IL Print. : Work which is not remunerative. 


lean-face, s. Type with unusually thin 
lace-lines. 

lean faced, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a thin, lean face. 

2. Prinf. : Applied to type with unusually 
thin face-lines. 

lean-to, a. & s. 

A. As adj . : Having rafters ; leaning against 
or supported by a walk ( Kingsley : Two Years 
Ago, ch. xvii.) 

B. As subst. : A building the rafters of 
which lean against or are supported hy a wall 
or other building. (Afrs. Gaskell : Sylvias 
lovers , ch. xliii.) 


f&te, at. fare, amidst, what, faU, father: we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who. sdn ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur. rule. fuU ; try. Syrian. », oe = e ; ey - a. qn - Uw. 


leanfleshod— lease 
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• lean-wltted, a Silly, stupid, foolish. 

•' A lunatic, lean-teiued fool.* 

BAaketp. King /iichard //„ |L L 

®- [ Eo «- fean, and fleshed.) 

Thin, lean, not fat. 

oUier kltia nuiio tip After them out of the 
nvcr. 111- favoured and leungteshed.''— Genesis xlL 6. 

lean'-lng, pr. par. t a <fc 5. [Lean, r.j 

A. A B. Aspr. par. <£ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. The act or state of deviating from a 
atraiglit or pcriiendicular line; the art or 
hojy ° f de I ,e,,din o for support on another 

2. An inclination ; a feeling or disposition 
towards anything ; a propensity. 

1**0? AiwnwQ In ©fitee, wnj». however 

S;; u *' *“' b * 

Mean ly, adv. (Eng . Iran; Ay.] In a lean 
manner; without fat or plumpness. 

lean ness, . [Eng. lean; -ness . ] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being lean ■ 
thinness ; want of flesh or plumpness. 

r»ce? & Sl “ g Up 1x1 me bearetb to my 

2. Fig. : Poverty, poorness, emptiness. 

“The poor Klnjj Relgnler, whose larve style 
Agree* Dot with the leunnest of his purse." 

Shake sp. : 2 henry F/., L, 1 . 

* lean -y, a. (Eng. lean; - y .] Lean, thin. 

" ban t»t kernes, and leany knaves. 

Their resting flnekes to keepe.” 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; A ngiut. 

Mepa, v.L k t. (A.S. hUdpan (pa. t. 
Weop, pa. par. gchUdpcn); cogn. with O. Sax. 
AMpon » to run ; O. Fris. hlajn; Out. loojxn ; 
Icel. hlaujta ; Dan. lobe; Sw. Ibpa ; Goth. 
hlaujMin ; O. H. Ger. hlavfan ; M. U. Uer 
lov/en; Ger. laufen.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To jump, to apring, to bound, to vault: 
to move with springs or bounds. 

M Leaping ever from rock to rock," 

Long/el lose . Building of the Ship. 

2. To bound : as, One’a heart leaps for joy. 

3. To rush, to start, to fly, to dart. 

“ He P»rU?d frowning from me, aa If ruin 
Leaped truin bl* eves.’ 

B. Transitive : ***"* *' J *" f » P/// - UL 1 

1. To jump or spring over; to pass over by 

leaping ; to spring or jump from one aide to 
the other of. 

2; To cause to jump or apring over ; to 
make to take a leap over. 

* 3. To cover ; to copulate with. 

M hull or courier be thy *»n». 

Let blui not leap the cow, nor inouut the niaru." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georglc UL 328. 

leap (I). Meapo, s. [A.s. hlyp ; cogn. with 
Icel. hla-up - a leap ; Ger. lauf= a course. 


r J- 1 "»*V O VUUIW.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

0) The act of leaping or jumping; a Jumn 
a spring, a bound. * 

** Yt bebovetb you to make tbU leaps.’— Bemert • 

Proluarl ; Cranycle, cli. ccclxxvill. 

(2) The apace passed over or clearod hy 
leaping. J 

* (3) The net of copulating ; copulation. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A sudden transition or change. 

" One Barrow mndo a lean from a vatu and libertine 

youth, to a precWnc** in the blgheetdegrcek **— Bacon * 

Observation* on a Ubel. "noon. 

(2) A risky or hazardous step or Action : as 
To take n fea/> in the dark. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Mining: The shifting of n vein ; a fault. 

2. Music: A passing from one note to 
Another by an interval, es|x;ehilly by n long 
oue, or by Including several other and Inter- 
mediate intervals. 

leap-frog, s. A game amongst boyH, in 
which one stoops down, while another, placing 
his hands upon the back of the first, vaults 
over linn. 

<iutck,r 

leap year, * lcpo-yoor, s. Bisscxtlla ; 
s year which leaps over, an it were, one dny 
more than an ordinary year; a year which 
Contains 366 days, ns distinguished from an 
onlmnry year, which Includes only 363 days. 
Every' year, the number of which la divisible 


by f<n ,r is a leap year, except when it happens 
to be any number of hundreds not divisible by 
four. 1 bus, 1SS4 is a lea^year, but not 1»>00 
this omission of one leap-year In everv four 
centuries being necessary to correct the error 
which arises fiom tlie excess of thcaildition of 
one day u> four years ( i.e . six hours) to the 
year over the true length of the year, {.«. 365 
days, 5 hours, *PJ minutes. 

" Idvlde hy four ; what • left ihdll be 
I- ur leap. yen r 0 ; for i^wt 1, 2 , a.“ HarrU. 

‘ leap (2). * lepe, * leep, s. [A.s. Irop.J 
I. A basket, a hamper. 

h$X p A h rt\ht*‘ «' ">»* «*— 

2 A wicker Ush-uet; an osier creel or trap 
for hsh. 1 

‘•The flfiben lay tbelr leapet In the dwpf." 

Brei on ; I'antaji-cket ; October. 

| leap er, s. (Eng. leap; -er.) 

L Ordinary lAinguage ; 

1. One who or that which leaps. 

2, A hollow cylinder with a hook at one 
end, employed in untwisting old ropes. 

II. Zool. (PI .) : The orthopterous tribe Sal - 
tatorn, so calldl from the adaptation of the 
hinder legs to the purpose of leaping. It 
comprises the families Gryllidae, Loeustidte, 
and Aeridiid®. 

* le P“ fuU » s - [Eng. leap (2). s. : 

.As much as >vill fill a leap or basket ; 
a basketful. * 

r and ,,^ reD fu,fi5,d tliei token 

J/aflAwx? eft ° f n;11,la iep/uitr— H ycltfe : 

leap I ng, pr. par., a., k s. (Leap, v .] 

A. A B. A 5 pr. jHir. <f- particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). x 

C. -4^. subst. : The act of jumping or bound- 
ing ; a leap, a bound. 

"Th« kp of both eiilea moving together m fnwj 

leaplng-aguo, s. 

Path. : A variety of chorea, characterized by 
a morbid propensity to running, leaping 
tumbling, and dancing. Cases have been dc- 

215 ) e<1 fr ° m SC ° Uand * ( ,JyCl ' i>mCL Med '> L 

leaplng-flsh, s. 

Ichthy. : Satarias tridactylus, one of the 
Blcnolidie. Habitat, East Indian Archipelago. 
Colour, dark brown. It possesses the power 
of leaping out of the water, dnrting over the 
wet atones and rocks, and snapping up flics 
By means of its ventral and pectoral Ibis, It can 
ac ramble up a nearly perpendicular faceofrock 
and makea for the sea on any Attempt to capture 
it. Known also as the Jumper-fish. (Hood.) 

* l°a plng-housc, s. A brothel. (Shake.™.: 

1 Henry JF., j. 2.) 

• leaping- time, *. Youth. 

" * bnv ® turned my lea ping-time Into • crutch* 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ir, A 

loapMng-iy, adv. (Eng. leaping ; -ly.) In 
a leaping manner ; with leapa or bounda. 


* 3. To communicate knowledge to* bo 
teach, to Instruct, to inform. 

"\our Oy will learn you ill camel. “ 

Ben Jo neon . AtcAcmut, r. % 

* 4. To communicate, to tell. 

"Learn me the |<roeljim«tlon." 

Shakes?. : Troth.* * Crexsula. IL L 

B. InJrans. : To gain or acquire knowledge, 
akill, or infoniiation ; to receive instruction. 

•‘Tike tny yoke oi>on yon. wij lmr»i of me; for ) 
« meek iml lowly In brnrc '-ifarfAew xi. 

Mcarn- a - blc, a. (Eng. learn; -able. I 
t apalde of l*cing learnt ; tliat may or cau be 
learnt. 

I ’’ th ® J'VOO conic* ... I *„P|W II will come 
:b.^>llL* UrnaW * : !•» l earn 

learn ed, learned, learnt, pa. par. k a. 

[LiGAKNi] 

verb) ^ Xl ' I ™ r " Ixdh forms): (6oe the 

B. 4 a adj. ( Of the form leani'-gd) : 

1. Having gained or acquired knowledge 
of or skill in anything by study ; skilled or 
versed in scieuce, literature, Ac. ; well-in- 
formed. 

r Tbe ludu.tr>- of thdtfeamed liuly *-/w Homer • 
Odjfwcy. (1 osUcrlpL) "omer. 

2. Skilled ; skilflil or knowing (followed by 
tn) : as, learned in the law. 

3. Containing or characterized hy learnlog * 
as, a learned treatise. 

4. Acquired by study*. 

" H ockl,e,ld - tenonuitly wwd. 

" ,tb 1<>^» of le imed lumber in hU hwuL" 

Tope : Essay on Criticism. UL &A 

* 5. Wise, prudent. 

1 learn -ed ish, a. (Eog. learned; - ish. } 
boioewhat learned. J 

‘ Ainl morr> leamedish tli.o tho*e 
TbAt lu » grraU-r charge cumixjie." 

Butter : JJisrcUa nevus Though/*. 

leara'-ed-l$r. adt*. IEng. learned; -ly. \ Iu 
a learned maimer; like a learned jierson ; with 
learning, knowledge, or erudition. 


•■And .lie I. emtlnu learnexUy 
Of logic lud of chctni.try.” 


Praed • County Bali. 

“ n ® ss » 5 * tEng. learned; -ae«.l 
ill© quality or state of being learned ; learn- 
ing, erudition. 

learn er, s. [Eng. from; -er.) One who 
is taught, or is under instruction : a pupil a 
scholar. ' 

Mcd tlint, Jf now itllve, would .It content 
And bumble /earner# of n Snvlour'n worth.* 

Cotrper ; Task. IL ML 


lear (1), 8. [Lake, Lone.) Learning; lore. 
(6cofcA.) 

’* An' to tbe muckle bonne repair, 

.... Wi; hi# taut «iwl. 

An iitrlve, wl a' your wit aud /ear. 

To yet remciwl. " 

Burnt; To the Scotch Le present at ices 

lear (2).*. [La ye it.] 

lear-board, s. [LAYEn-BOAKo.J 

•lear, a. [A.S. Urer; Ocr. Uer.) [Leer, a.1 
Empty, hollow. * 1 ^ 

lear, * loro, t*.(. [Leaii (l), #.) To learn. 

" •'•epbeard »it Ixwblc n .],rln K e, 

i^'e 'il'odow e of a Imoliyc lurr*. 

That Gollii hlahL whlth well collide pype uni #lnn 
tor he« of Tityrun hi. did /ere. **’ 

Spenser: .She, boards Calender; December. 

learn, • lorno, v.t. k l. [A.S. leornlan = to 
learn; cogti. with n. s. ffndn u. jj. c ;»- r . 
fimun; Ger. lenten ; A.S. fibnin = to teach ' 
Icel. Urra ; DuL leeren ; Hw. Idra ; Dan. lure : 
Ger. lehren.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To gain or acquire knowledge, akill, or 
Information coorerning. 

"Learn fn> m the bird* whet f.«.l the thicket, yield.* 
Tope Kmy on Man. ilL UL 

2. To And out ; to nxrertalu by Inquiry. 

“ be I . «•> lettrn the truth of IL* 

Sfusketp. : Measure for Meonsro, L 1 


learn -Ing, • lern yng, pr. } >ar., a., <t # 

[Leaun.J 

A. A B. As pr- par. d particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). x 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act, state, or process of seeking for 
or gaining knowledge, akill, or infoniiation 
by study. 

2. Knowledge or skill In any branch of 
acience or literature acquired by atudv * 
erudition. 

i yC&nwnitD# the fxwllriicy of teaming and know. 
Irdk'o. —Bacon ; Adrancement Le.iming. L h 

3. ISkill In anything good or l*uL 
loar'-^, s. [Eng, Imr, a. ; .y.J 

; An empty place ; an old working. 

loas'-a-blo, o. [Eng. Uas(e); -able ] That 
limy or can Ik; leased. 

leased), » [Lease ( 1), r.J 
L Literally: 

1. A demise, conveyance, or lot ting of lands, 

tenements, or hereditaments for a term of 
years, at n certain sj*oci fie<l tent or |wiymcnt. 

.. "A/'I*'* U » WMvrjanrw of Uu.U or truruiwnU, 
“.*““,.7' uf rr,, ‘' t,,r Nl*. fur yrorw, or 
». will, but alwxy. b,r a \e— Oinr than li e |/ wr h** 
Ul »b« I'muiki ; for if It t« f.. r U.e w |,o>w liiUrw.* it 

i. mor. prwiK.rly mu rut Ui«u a --StaV*. 

Kun* ti mxioit., tik. IL. ch It. 

2. The document or deed by which lnmls. 
teuenieiilN, nr hemlktauirnts aiv lwsed. 

3. The time for which lands, Ac., aro lafe 
undrT a lease. 

.1 n * » 9 ;; ; Atiy tl ‘ nureo «’ folding; duration; 
time allotted. • 

8h.nu.';r^te , u ^ , ' tk 

loaso (2). ». 

Wearing : Th© tie round oach Ivind of Um 


— ^ * '* iwiiii vi UW 
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lease— leather 


warp as arranged by the beck. It forms a 
guide for the weaver in setting the warp in the 
loom, and inserting the lease-rods. The word 
lease has come to signify the plane of decussa- 
tion of the warp. 

lease-pin, s. 

Wearing : One of the pins of a warping- 
mill, between which the lease is formed. 

lease-rod, s. 

Weaving: A slat laid transversely across 
and between the two bands of the warp. 

lease (1), v.t. [Fr. laisser — to leave, to 
relinquish ; O. Fr. lesser , from Lat. laxo = to 
slacken, to let go, from laxus = loose, slack, 
las.] 

1. To demise, convey or let lands, tene- 
ments. or hereditaments to another for a term 
©f years, or at will, for a certain specilied reut 
©r payment ; to let under a lease. 

••The lands . . are iu general not tenanted nor 

leased, out to farm era."— Smith : Wealth of S a lions, 
bk. v., ch. In. 

2. To hold or occupy under a lease. 

lea^e (2), * lcs-en, t*.t. [A.S. tosan= to gather ; 
cogn. with Dut. lezen = to gather ; Ger. lesen ; 
Goth, lisan.] To glean ; to gather coni left by 
the harvestmen. 

••in told the witcb Agrreo my disease— 

Agreo that in harvest us d to lease. * 

Dry den : Theocritus; JdyL 11L 

lease-hold, a. k s. [Eng. lease , and hold.] 

A. As adj. : Held under or by a lease. 

B. As subst. : A tenure by lease ; that which 
Is held under or by a lease. 

lcasc'-hold-cr, s. [Eng. lease , and holder.] 
One who holds lauds, tenements, &c., under 
or by a lease. 

* lease'-mon-gcr, s. [Eng. lease , and mon- 
ger.] One who deals in leases. 

"To the great admiration of the English nation, and 
oduantoge of landlords and leasenumgers." — Stow: 
King James (an. 1W4). 

* lcas’-er (1), ». [Eng. lease (2), v. ; -er.) A 

.gleaner. 

"There was no office which a man from England 
might not have : and I looked upou all who were la»m 
Lere as only ui the couditlou of leasers and gleaners.'' 
— Swift. 

* leas' -er (2), s. [A.S. leas = false ; Dut. 
loos; Gotb. tows.) A liar. [Leasing.] 

leash, * lease, * leese, * leese, * lcece, 

a. [O. Fr. I esse ; Fr. latsse, from Low Lat. 
laxa, fem. of laxus — lax, loose ; Ital. totscio.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A leathern thong, by which a hawk was 
held on the falconer's wrist. 

** A merlin ant upon her wrist 
Held by a leash of silken twist." 

Scott ; Lay of the Lust J Dnistrel, vl 5. 

2. A leathern thong, to hold dogs in couples 
in coursing. 

•• Even like a fawnlug greyhound in the leash . " 

Shukesp.: CorManus , !. 6. 

3. In sporting, a brace and a half; three 
creatures of any kind ; hence, generally three 
in number of any thing. 

“ I e-worn brother to a leash of drawers, and can 

call them all by their Christian names."— Shakes?. : 1 
Henry IV.. 1L 4. 

4. A band with which anything is tied or 
fastened. 

“The ravished son! being shewn such game, would 
hreak those leashes that tie her to the door "—Doyle. 
II. Weaving : A thread having at one end a 
loop through which a thread of the warp is 
passed, the other end being fastened to a rod 
or lever, to which all the other leashes of the 
same set are also attached ; a bed die. 


leash, v.t. (Lfasit, s.) To bind ; to hold or 
fasten by a string. 

"At his heels, 

Leashl In like hounds, should famine, sword, and Are, 
Crouch." Shakes?. : Henry »*. (t’roLl 


lea^'-ing, * les-inge, * les^ynge, ». [A.S. 

Icasi ng, leas ung, from tods = false; IceL ton - 
gung.] A lie, a falsehood. 

•’Haw almost stamped the leasing.’ 

Shakes p. : Coriolanus, v. IL 

leasing-malting, s. 

Scots Law : A crime, punishable by line and 
Imprisonment, consisting in slanderous and 
untrue sjieechea to the disdain, reproach, or 
contempt of the king, his council, and pro- 
ceedings, or to the dishonour, hurt, and pre- 
judice of bis highness, his parents and pro- 
rfenitora. Called also verbal sedition. 


* leasing monger, s. A liar. 

*• Leasiny-mongeris and fomworun. - — Wydiffs .* 

1 Timothy L 

* lea$ -ow, * lcas'-owe, s. (A.S. Uvswe .] A 
meadow, a pastuie, shaded with trees. 

least, laste, * leste, * lest, a. & adv. I A.S. 
toesasf, latest, Uest, superlative of lassa (a), Ices 
(adv.) = less (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: The smallest; that which is 
less than all others in size, amount, degree, 
quantity, value, importance. &e. 

•*I am riot worthy of the leas! of all the luerclea 
shewn to thy servant." — Genesis xxxil 10. 

B. As adv. : In the smallest or lowest de- 
gree ; in a degree less than all others. 

" The Bonmu friend of Rome's leait mortal mind." 

Byron : Chi/de Harold, tv. 44. 

*[ At least , at the least : At or in the lowest 
degree ; without saying more ; at all eveut3 ; 
at any rate. 

" He held me hut lost night, at nine boura." 

.Shakes?. : 1 Henry IV., 11L L 

least pocket-mouse, s . 

ZooL : Cricetodipvs parvus. 

least spotted- woodpecker,*. ILesser 

Spotted-woodpecker. ] 

least-stitchwort, s. 

Bot. : Mcenchia erecta. 

least willow-wren, «. 

Omith. : A popular name for Sylvia rvfa. 

( Yarrcll .) 


* least, conj. (Lest.) 

* leas’ -y, * lcas-ie, a. [Prob. from A.S. 
ha/=- loose, false.) Deceptive, fallacious, un- 
certain, vague, loose. 

" He never leave th, while the seuse Itaelf be left 
loose and leotyf—Atcham: Schoolmaster, hk.iL 

leat, s. (A.S. Iddan = to lead.) An artificial 
watercourse ; a mill-race. 

"To hrinjr down a leat of fair water from the hill- 
tops."— £\ Ktngsley : Westutard Ho I ch. xvu 


leath’-er, *leth-er, s. k a. [A.S. ledher; 
cogn. with Dut. ledcr; Ital. ledhr; Dan. ladcr ; 
Sw. Uider; Ger. ledcr; Wei. llethr.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The tanned or tawed skin or hide of an 
animal. The varieties of tanned leather are 
classed as hides, kips, and skiua. 

•' By hire girdle hung a purse of lethrr .** 

Chaucer: C. T.. 8,800. 


2. Dressed hidea collectively. 

*3. The akin : used in contempt or ironi- 


cally. 


Returning sound In llmh and wind. 

Except nome teather lost behind.*' Sncfft. 


B. As adj. : Made of leather ; leathern. 


*' Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ?" 

Shakes?. : Julius Caesar, L 1. 

leather-awl, 5. 

1. A shoemaker’s piercing- tool for stitching 
or lasting. [Awl.) 

2. A tool for lacing belts. It has a broad 
point which fades away into two cutting edges 
on a conical scoop-shaped blade, which makes a 
clean, circular cut of the desired size ; a a eye- 
point to carry the lacing through. 


leather-back, s. 

Zool. : Sphargis coriacea , a species of turtle 
included in the genus Sphargis, on account of 
the roaring noise it sometimes makes. The 
carapace is covered with a dense coriaceous 
skin. They grow to a great size. Habitat, 
the Atlantic and (he Mediterranean, and the 
temperate zones of all great oceans. Indi- 
viduals have been found from aix to eight feet 
in length. 

Leather-back turtles: 

Zool. : The genus Sphargis. 


leather-board, s. 

Leather: A composition of leather scraps 
and paper material ground together and rolled 
out into sheets. 


leather-buffing machine, s. A ma- 
chine in which the surface of leather is reduced 
to a smooth but not polished surface, the face 
being left with a alight nap, velvetty, like 
buff leather. 


leather-earp, s. 

Ichthy. : (See extract). 

•• Like other domesticated anlmala tho carp U mb- 
feet to variation. Some individuals . . . have loet 
every trace of mcalea. and are called leather -carps. — 
Gunther : Study of Fishes, pi SOL 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, her. there ; 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try* 


leather-cloth, s. 

Fabric : A fabric covered with a waterproof 
composition, usually having a polished sur- 
face. It generally consists ot a paint or a 
varnish, sometimes the former with a covering 
coat of the latter. The changes i;i niciiatrumns, 
resins, pigments, and coarse ami cheap mate- 
rials, which are added for quantity , arc ao 
various that room cannot be atlorded for 
stating them at length. 

leather-eoat, s. An apple or potato with 
a tough coat or skin. 

" There is a dish of leathercoats for joVL’—Shaketp. * 

8 Henry IV., v. 3L 

leather-corrugating machine, s. A 

machine in which leather is crimped, corru- 
gated, or fluted for certain purposes in manu- 
factures. It is usually done by ] emsiug leather 
between a fluted and a plain roller, and drying 
while the indentations are preserved; or it 
may be done by passing the leather, while 
damp, between plate3 or dies of the requisite 
form. 

leather - creasing machine, «. A 

machine for ornamenting the edges of leather 
straps by passing between roller Indented 
with the required patterns in intaglio and 
cameo. 

leather-cutting machine, *. A ma- 
chine lor cutting leather into shapes for shoe- 
stock or other purposes; sole-leather iuto 
soles and lifts, for instance. 

leather- dicing, s. [Leather-dressing.) 

leather-dresser, s. One whose occu- 
pation is to dress leather or hides. 

leather dressing, *. The act or opera- 
tion of finishing tanned or curried leather to 
improve its texture and surface. 

leather -flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) Clematis I'iorna ; (2) Byrsantbes. 
leather-gouge, 5. 

Saddlery: A tool used to ent channels id 
leather lor receiving tbs thread of a liue of 
atitehes. 

leather-grinder, s. A machine for re- 
ducing scraps of leather to shreds, in order 
that the material may be made into washers, 
iu-soles, and heels for shoes, 
leather-head, s. (Friar-bird.) 

leather jack, $. A jng or bottle made 
of leather ; a black-jack (q.v.). 

leather-jacket, s. 

Bot.: Eucalyptus resini/era* (The Australian 
name.) 

leather-leaf; *. 

Bot. : Cassaiulra calyculata. 

leather-monthed, a. Having a month 
like leather ; smooth and without teeth. 

•• By a leather-mouthed fish, I mean »uch as have 
their teeth hi their thrvat, as. the chub or cheven."— 
Walton ' Angler. 

leather - pebbling machine, s. A 

machine in w hich a tancy surface is given to 
dressed leather, resembling morocco, levant, 
bog-skin, or other faucy style. The leather ia 
passed upon a bed beneath a roller baviTi 0 the 
desired pattern. The pattern is given by soft 
metal, which has been cast upou an original 
surface of the required character, or the pat- 
tern of the roller ia obtained by taking an 
electrotype copy of some selected piece of 
leather and transferring to the roller. 

leather-plant, s. 

Bot . : The New Zealand name for Celmiaia. 

leather - punch, s. A hand-tool for 
making holes in leather for the inseition of 
eyelets or lacing. 

leather-rolling machine, s . A ma- 
chine to compress and harden leather, inatead 
of hammering it. 

leather -seller, *. One who dea T s in 
leather. 

leather-stuffer, s. A machine o* a re- 
volving chamber in which hides are /nade 
SDpple and stuffed with dubbing to make them 
soft and pliable. It is the equivalent of the 
breaking-machine, which ia used to break 
dried hides before tanning. 

leather- winged, a. Having membra- 
nous vvinga, somewhat resembling leather, as 
a bat. 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 

Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qn = Uw. 


loather— lecanorio 
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leather-wood, *. 

r iota ny: 

1. IDincA.] 

2. Ceratopetalum, s genus of Australian 
Cunoniaceie, 

leather yellow, a. k s. Whitish-yellow, 
ltfath'-er, v.t. (Lkather, s.) 

1. To lurnish or supply with leather. 

2. To thrash, as with a thong of leather. 
(Vulgar.) 

•• I woiiM no swtn^e and leather toy lambkin.*— 
Foote : Mayor of Uurratt, 

loath cr etto’, 5. (Eng. leather; dimin. stiff. 
•eUr . J A kind of imitation leather used in 

bookbinding. 

leath’-crn, * loth er-en, a. [Eng. leather ; 
autf. -m.] Made of or consisting of leather ; 
covered with leather. 

•* They *t"od with wondering eyes to t>ehold him 
Take In 111* leathern In p the hoot of the borne oa a 
play tiling.” Longfellow; Evangeline, L u 

leath'-er-y, a. [Eng. leather; - y .) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to or resembling 
leather; like leather; tuugh. 

2. Hot. : Having the consistence of leather. 
The same ns Coriaceous. 

leathery-turtle, *. 

Zaol. : Sphnrgis coriacea . [Leather-back.] 

leave, * leve, s . [A.S. leaf <= permission, 

closely connected with leaf — acceptable, 
pleasing [Lief]; cogn. with But. lof — j*r- 
mission, in o or-lof, ver-lnf ; Icel. leyft = leave ; 
leyfa — to permit; /o//m== permission ; Dan. 
lov = praise, leave ; Sw. lof = praise, leave ; 
Ger. ur-laub =■ leave, furlongii ; ver-laub = 
leave, permission.] 

1. Liberty or permission granted; allow- 
ance, license. 

** Ho hath wrung from me my *low leave." 

Shaketj>. : Hamlet, L % 

2. Tbe act of leaving ordepaiting ; a formal 
parting from friends ; a farewell, an adieu. 
(Generally in the phiase, To take leave.) 

*'Ono curried a letter commanding Maucbentrr to 

J utt Krraioe without taking leave."— Macaulay . Hist, 
tig., ch. xxv. 

leave taking, jl The act of taking leave 
of or bidding larewell to friends. 

"Why In that mwneu leftyoa wife end child . . . 
Without leave-taking /" Shakvsp. : Macbeth, Iv. a 

leave (1), * leve, * leevo (pa. t. * lafte , * lefte, 
left ; j>a. par. • laft, left), v.t. & i. [A.S. lof an 
ss to leave a heritage; from I6f— a heritage, a 
remainder; from lijian — to be remaining, to 
live (q.v.) ; Icel. lei/a = to leave; leif = a 
heritage; M.1I. Ger. leiben — to leave ; from 
M.IJ. Ger. kibe: 0.11. Ger. Uipa = tiiat which 
remains ; Ger. bUiben — h remain, to be left.] 

A. Transitive; 

1. To give by will ; to bequeath ; to give as 
ft legacy. 

" Peace I leve with you. my i*o« I geoe unto you.*— 
John xtv. (1551. 1 

2. To forsake, to desert, to nliaudon, to 
give up, to relinquish, to renounce. 

"W» hav* left all, and have followed thee.*— 
Mark X. 28. 

3. To withdraw from ; to quit ; to coine or 
go away from. 

"Of nil the carrion feeden It la generally the ln«t 
which leaven the akcleton of adorn) miliuikl.”— Jksrwm: 
Voyage round the W orld (18701, p. £7. 

4. To ccaae or desist from ; to forbear. 

** Let u« return. le»t my father leave caring for tbe 
»*»•, and take thought for u»/'— 1 Samuel lx. & 

6. To sutler to remain in the same atalc. 

** it prefer! Itrelf. and learet uuque# tinned 
Mutton of needful value ” 

hhaketp. ; Measure for Measure, 1. 1. 

6. Not to touch, take, or remove ; to sj»are ; 
to Buffer to remain. 

"They encamped agnlnat them. an<t destroyed the 
fncTMueof tli© earthy kud/r/r uoiiuUjiAUcc for Jinwl" 
—Judyr* vL C 

7. To rqjcct ; not to choose ; to pass over 
er by. 

8. To come awny from and suffer to lie. 

" Leaving their noMtst In tlielr gore." 

Fco't : Lord of the I ties. rL 1 9. 

9. To have remaintog at death. 

"There l*> of them that bur* left a name behind 
them. — Eeolns. xllv. 8. 

10. To commit or lot rust as a charge or 
deposit : «s. To Uave a houso in charge or a 
servant. 

11. To refer for decision: as, To Uave a 
question to an arbitrator. 


12. To permit or allow to the discretion of. 

" Clrcnmatonce* which the hUtorluo discreetly leaves 
to the liiiagmaliua ol lilm readers — Eustace: Italy. 
Vol i. ch. in. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To lie left, to remain. 

"Segbi-rt of Eetat-x at home lifte otlllo* 

Robert de llrunnc, p, 3. 

2. To cease, to desist, to give over. 

" Let ni not learc l II nil our c* o l»e won." 

Shakrsp. ; 1 Henry IV., r. 5 . 

3. To depart, to go away, to take leave : as, 
lie left at nine o'clock. 

1. To have off: 

(1) Transitive : 

(«) To cease or desist from : as, To Uave of 
work. 

(h) To eease to wear : as. To leave of a dress, 
(r) To renounce or give up familiarity with. 

(2) Jntrans.: To cease, to desist. 

2. 7’o leave alone: To let alone ; not to dia- 
pute or interfere with. 

" The fools are nmd I f left alone." 

Shake*}*. : Two Gentlemen of lVrotui, II L. 1 . 

3. To leave out: To omit ; not to insert or 
include. 

■* Each hath his place ; I am left out." 

Shakesp. : I Henry 17., i. |. 

* leave (2), v.t, [Fr. lever = to raise.] To 
raise, to levy. 

" Ao army strong she leav'd. 

To war on those which him bad uf lus realm 
bereaved.* Spenser : F. V*. U. x. 3L 

f leave (3), v.i. [Leaf.] To send ont or pro- 
duce leaves or foliage. 

leaved, a. [Eng. leaf( pi. /earn); -cd.) 

1. Covered or furnished with leave* or 
foliage. 

2. Made with leaves or folds. 

" I will loose the loin# of kiugs, to open before him 
the two leaved gates Isaiah xlv. 1 . 

“leave-loss (1), a. [Eng. Uave, 8.; -Jess.) 
Without leave or permission. 

" Within an yle me thought 1 was, 

Whore wall, ami yate was nil of glaise, 

Aud ho was closed round about. 

That leaulesse none come in no out." 

Chaucer: Preme. 

* leave '-less (2), a. [Eng. Uaf (pi. leaves); 
fess.] NYitliout leaves or foliage ; lentless. 

leav'-en. * lev-ain, *lev-ein, s. [Fr. 

leva in, liom i jit. Uvamen = that which raises : 
levo — to raise.] 

1. Lit.: A Bubstnneo used or Intended to 
produce fermentation, aa in dough ; specifi- 
cally, a portion of sour dough, which, being 
mixed with a larger quantity of other dough, 
causes fermentation, and makes it lighter ; 
yeast, barm. 

" For yc shall bnrn no learm nor any boney In noy 
offering of tbe Lord mail* by lire.'— Lent lews li. lj. 

2. Fig.: Any mixture which ennsea or tends 
to cause a general change in the mass. It 
generally means someth mg which depraves 
or corrupts thut with which it is mixed. 

"Toke liecil nml Ixwurti of the leacm of the Pborl- 
e©ti mid Of thu Kiidducec#."— Matthew xvL 6 . 

leav'-en, v.t. [Leaven, «.) 

1. Lit. : To cause or produce fermentation 
In ; to raise nnd make light, us dough, 

" A ly toll lem-n dutli /cum tho whole loin poof dow." 
— Gulathians v. (1561.) 

* 2. Fig. : To taint, to corrupt, to depr&vo, 
to Imbue. 

** That cruel tomethlng tini*o**«it, 

Corrode# and leu ten* all tho n #C" 

Frior: Th* Ladle. 

lcav-^ned, n. [Eng. leaven ; -cd.) 

1. Lit. : lennentcd. 

" Whouoovor cate th leavened bread frem U»© flmt 
day until tho «cM<utli day, thut »oul ahali be cut off 
from JnracL"— /.‘rodiu xlL 15. 

* 2. Fig. : Ripened, lonturetl. 

" W'e have with a leavened and prepared choice 
jToccrdrd pj you.* 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L l. 

I6av'-9n Ing, pr . par., a., k s. [Leaven, t.] 
A, k B. As pr. par. <£* particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The net of fenwotlng with leaven. 

2. That which leavens or makes light. 

* ltfav'- $n -oiift, * lov-cn-ous, n. [Eng. 

; -mis ] Goutaiiilug lea ten ; tainted. 

** W'howt nntlnorre and ln>mmts dorlrluo CiTmidlng 
the i>ei>|dp, Jln«t taiiKht llicin h>o*riirM and boudoir," 

— Milton • dnmvr fo A lton OatUike. 


t lcav-cr, *. [Eng. Uave (1), v. ; -er.] Onft 
who leaves, forsnkes, or relinquishes. 

•* But let Uic world ruik me In rainier 
A iiiiu>UT^e<irirr and n fugitive. 

Shake* p. : a atony * Cleopatra, tv. S. 

lcavc^, a. pi [Lf.af, ».J 

* lcav-l-ncss, 3. [Eng. Uuvy ; -ness. \ Tbs 
quality or state of l*eing leavy or leafy. 

lcav-ing, pr. par,, a., & *. [Leave (1), v.) 

A. k B. As pr. jvir. A: paritap. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A* substantiw ; 

1. The act of forsaking, relinquishing, quit- 
ting, or giving up. 

2. (PL): That which is left; residue, rem 
naut. 

"At hnirtb Til loath rath prostituted grnc«w 
Nor court tho leavttig* uf a cloyed emhrnce." 

l alden . f orce qf Jealousy. 

3. (PL) : Refuse, ofial. 

" I He I tdt# hi safety on the gTeen hank tide. 

And live* ujmju the leartngs of the tide.* 

Lang Korn : Lpxstlc to Mr. . 

leaving -book, A book )>resentcd to* 
boy by ins schoolfellows on his leaving, in 
accordance with a custom in vogue in many 
English public schools. 

leaving shop, s. An unlicensed pawn* 
shop, (^auy.) 

" f‘ru pile Iren of one of thoic iniquitous ouMUh 
ment# tc-riucd leaving-shops.' — Morning Chronicle 
bee. 21, 1867. 

* leav'-y, a. [Eng. Uaf (pi. leaves) ; -y.) Ibll 
of or covered with leaves or foliage. 

" Now ucar enough : your Uary acrevou throw down." 

Shake tp. ; Macbeth, v. 6. 

* lob^arde, s. [LfcoFAnu.] 

leb-c-di cr-dp-sis, ». |Gr. M/hp (lebes) = 
a kettle or cauldron, nu urn ; injpr)? (dirres) = 
double, nnd oi^t? (opsis) = look, aj>j»carauee.) 

Pot. : A genus of Euphorbiacete. The wood 
or l.cbtdier apsis orbicularis, a tree found in the 
forests of India, is useful lor turning. 

leb-1 l'-na?, ' s . pi. [ M Oil. Lat. Ubi(a); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. sulf. -£/pr.] 

Entom , . ; A sub-family of Carabidu-. Thu 
spcciua are very numerous in tropical America. 
Several also are British. 

le-cd'-m um,3. [Gr. Ac»«i^(f<Aa7u : ) = adLb.l 
Entom. : A genus of liomopterous insects, 
tribe Coceimi. Lecanium Ihcis , found in tho 
south of Europe on Qucrcus Ucx, was used by 
the ancients aa a dye. L. hesperidum is para- 
sitic ou the orange. 

* le-can o-mAn-9^, *. [Gr. Aocarq (lekani) 
= a bowl, and poi reia (7rta?*fri<t)= prophecy, 
divination.] A mode of divination by throw- 
ing three pieces of stone into n bowl or lasin, 
and invoking the aid of a demon. 

lcc-a-nor'-a, s. [From Gr. A f #dn) (frJhin?) = 
a ilisli, pot, or jail, from tho fonn of the 
shields.] 

1. Pot. : A genus of gymnocarpous lichens, 

family l’arinelidie, or of the tribe lA'Cidineio. 
It iaakinto Lceidc-i, except tliat theepithcciom 
hns n tbickisli bonier fomicvl of the eniat and 
of the name colour with it. Many species are 
British, l.eoanora pcrtlla, tartar ea (Cud- 

bear), E luvmalomma, anti L. otra are used for 
dyeing. L. rsculenla ami L. a finis are found 
In Armenia, Algeria, A:e., nnd are blow u about 
by the wind. Tho natives cat them in time* 
of scarcity, and believe them to have Iwn tho 
manna of tho Israelites. 

2. Chem. : Tho ethereal extract of Iscanora 
atra, collected in the noglilMiiirhofal of I'aler- 
ino, Sicily. H is n mixture of two acuta, w Inch 
can be easily separated by menus of ehloro- 
lonii ; one (ntmnorn* acid) in colourless, and 
verj’ slightly Holulile in chloroform , the oilier, 
which closely resembles usnu* acid, la jellow, 
and very soluble in chloroform. 

16c-a nor'-lo, a. [Eng., k>\ l«cunor(a); -Ic.) 

1 >efivcd from or in any way connected with 
the genus L-eanum (q.v.). 

lccanorlo-acld, i. 

('hem.: GpiMuO. H-«0. An etlierenl anhy- 
dride of oiseillnic ncld. diacoveresl by t<rhunclc 
in IK FJ, in several of the lichens belonging to 
the genera U'cnnoin, Koeelln, nnd Vaiiolarm, 
from which it can be extracted by other. It 
crj Mtallirea In coloiirlesa KtcUato nmlU, 
alighlly soluble in water and cold nlcolxM, 
miwlerately soluble In boiling alcohol lmt 


b 61 l, b6jf; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bonqh; go, gom; thin, ^hls; sin, a^; oxpeot, Xcnoplion, oxlat. lng. 

tlan = shan. *tlon, -slon shun; -^lon, -*lon » sbAn. -tlous, sious, -clous *- shis. -bio, -dlo, vtc. - bcl, d#L 
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very soluble in ether, in acetic acid, and in 
million ia. It melts at 153° to a colourless 
liquid, which soon decomposes with evolution 
of mrbon dioxide. On boiling with water it 
splits into two molecules of orsellinic acid. 
The lecan orates are very unstable, decom- 
posing, especially when heated, into orsellioic 
acid and orcin. 

lec-a-ndr'-in, s. [Eng., &c. kcanor(a); suff, 
-in."] [Lecanoric-acid.] 

* lc 9 h, v.t. [Fr. Mcher.) To lick. 

* lefhe' (IX «. [Lercii, s.) 

le 9 he' (2X s. [Native name.] 

Zoo?. ; Onotrajus leche, from South Africa. 
It is a water antelope, frequenting damp, 
marshy places, and taking to impassable 
awamps. It goes in considerable herds, and 
may be known by the peculiar way in which 
it allows its liorna to recliue, almost touching 
the withers. 

* le9he, v.t. [Leech, r.J 

* le9he-craft, s. [Leechcraft.] 

Ie9h'-er, * lech-our, * lech ur, s. [Fr. 

lecheor , leschcur, lecheur — one who licks up, 
from lecher = to lick (q.v.).] One addicted to 
lewdness; one inordinately given to the in- 
dulgence of his animal passions. 

" Wm this » lover, or a lecher whether ? 

Bad lu the test, though excellent in neither." 

Shaketp. : Passionate Pilgrim, ", 

* le9h -er, v.i. [Lecher, $.} To practise or 
give ooe’s self up to Iewduess. 

"The small gilded fly doth lecher la my sight**— 
Shaketp. : Lear , lv. a 

le9h'-er-ous, * lech er- ouse, *lich-er- 

OUS, o. [Eng. lecher; -ous.] 

1. Addicted to lechery or lewdness ; lewd. 

** Bemorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kiudless vil- 
lain !** Shaketp. : Hamlet, iL 2. 

2. Exciting or provoking to Iewduess or 
lust. 

*'Lo Loth in hus lyve thorowe lecheroute drinke 
wickedlich wroghte." Piert Plow math, iu 25. 

le 9 h'-er-ous-ly, adit [Eng. lecherous; -ly.) 
In a lecherous, lewd, or lustful manuer ; pro- 
fligately. 

" The voungere none went forth In pilgrimage into A 
fer counlree and there he wastid hlagoodla : iulyvinge 
lecheroutlg." — Wycliffe : Luke xv. 

* le 9 h'-er'OUS-ness 1 s. [Eng. lecherous ; 
-ness . ] Tlie qualit y or state of being lecherous ; 
lechery, lewdness. 

•’.They were . . . dryuen into y profounde and depe 
sleepe of ygnoraunce, of vdyluess. of hchcroutnene, 
and of pryde." — Itaiah vt (1551). (Note*.) 

l£9h'-er-$r, * lec-cher-ie, * lech-er-ie, s. 

j [Eng. lecher ; - y .] 

1. Lewdness, luat. 

* 2. Pleasure, delight. 

* le 9 h’~our, s. [Lecher, *.} 

le- 9 id -e-a, s. [Gr. Ae <tov (lekos) — a dish, a 
plate, a pot, a pan, and US os ( eidos ) = form.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Lecidinei. 
The apotheeia have a border coloured like the 
disc. It is very extensive, and is found in a 
great variety of situations, and at every seasou 
of the year. Lecidea geographica is sometimes 
aulphur - yellow and sometimes yellowish- 
green. If a yellow specimen be suspended 
over a solution of carbonate of ammonia, it 
becomes covered with carmine-red globules, 
gradually loses its usnic acid, and then be- 
comes grayish-white. 

Ie 9 -i-de -l-dss. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lecide(i) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -id<r.] 

Lot. : According to Lindlev, a family of 
lichens, tribe Hymenothalameie. Now made 
a tribe, Lecidinei (q.v.). 

Ie 9 i-dm'-e-i, l^-i-dm'-c-ie, s. *>?. [Mod. 
Lat. lecid(co); Lat. niasc. pi. adj. suff. -tnei, 
or fern. -t?iecc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of gymnocarpous, or open- 
fruited lichens, having free, circular, ulti- 
mately convex shields with open discs, and 
placed in a special excipuluin. Five genera 
are British. 

le -91 thin, 8. [Gr. AcViflog (lekithos) = the 
yolk of an egg *, suff. -in (C/tem.).] 

Chem. : This name is applied to several 


phosphoretted fatty bodies, of very similar 
chemical and physical properties, derived 
from brain substance, nerves, blood, gall, the 
yolk of eggs, &c., and also from some vege- 
table substances (maize, &o.), and which ap- 
pear as constant constituents of the cell 
substance of organized bodies. It is a viscous 
body, insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
cold alcohol, but very soluble in boiliog alco- 
hol and in ether. From its saturated solution 
in alcohol, it crystallizes in radially-grouped 
needles, which dry up in vacuo to a white 
powder. It may also be crystallized from 
glacial acetic acid. Every lecithin is a fat 
containing only two fatty acid radicals, the 
third hydroxyl group being replaced by etliy- 
len-trimetbyl amnionic hydrate (neurine) in 
combination with phosphoric* acid. 

le-cont'-ite, s. [Named after Dr. J. L, Le 
Conte ; sutf. -ite (.1/in.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in prismatic crystals in a black mass consist- 
ing of the excrement of bats, in the cave of 
Las Piedras, Comay ngua, Central America. 
Lustre vitreous ; coltuuless, and transparent ; 
taste, saline and bitter. Compos. : a hydrated 
sulphate of ammonia, soda, and potash. 

lee -tern, lct'-tcrn, * lec'-turn, * lec- 
torne, “ lectrone, * lcctrun, * lcte- 
rone, s. [Low Lat. lectrinvm = a reading- 
desk, a pulpit, from hetrum = a pulpit ; Gr. 
Xenpov (lektron) - a couch, a rest for a book ; 
Fr. lutrin.) A choir-desk from which the 
antiphons and lessons were read. Also the 
stand from which the gospel was sung. They 
were sometimes constructed of wood, but 
frequently of brass, in the form of an eagle 
with outspread wings. At the time of t lie 
Reformation lecterns went out of use, but of 
late j’ears they have become more common. 
In Scotland the term is applied to the pre- 
centor's desk in front of the pulpit. 

‘•William Rufus was huryed at Winchester In the 
Cathedral Church, or Monastery of Baynt Swltheu, 
under a playue flatte marble stone, before the lectori ie 
in the queere."— Stotce : William liu/ut (an. 1099). 

lec-ti-cru s- [Lat.] 

Bom. Antiq. : A kind of litter or palanquin, 
borne by horses or slaves, and used for trans- 
porting females, sick persons, and ultimately 
the luxurious rich, from place to place. They 
were provided with cushions, canopies, and 
curtains. 

* lcc'-tion, 5. [Lot. lectionem, accns. of lectio 
= a reading, from lectus, pa. par. of lego = to 
gather, to read.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of reading. 

2. A difference or variety in copies of a book 
or manuscript ; a various reading. 

11 . Ch. Hist. : A term applied in the Early 
Church to portions of Scripture read iu the 
public services, but now almost entirely con- 
fined to the passages from the inspired writ- 
ings, the Acts of the Martyrs or Lives of the 
Saints, and homilies by Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, which are read in the Roman 
office of matins (q.v.). 

lec'-tion-ar-y, s. [Eng. lection; -ary.) 

Church Hist., Eccles., t fc. : A book containing 
passages of Iloly Scripture to Le read iu the 
public service of the Church. 

]. Roman: The oldest known Latin lec- 
tionary is that commonly attributed to St. 
Jerome, and ko own as the Comes, distinguished 
as major , if it contained the Gospels and 
Epistles for the year ; as minor if ouly the 
beginnings and endings. It is undoubtedly 
of early date, but the question of authorship 
cannot he decided. The lectionary fouod by 
Dom Mabillon in the coovent of Luxueil is 
interesting as showing that, according to an- 
cient. Galilean use, three lessons were read at 
mass. 

2. Anglican: In the article, “Concerning 
the Service of the Church,*' in the Prayer 
Book, general rules are laid down as to the 
reading of Scripture in Divine Service ; the 
system of Daily and Proper Lessons was esta- 
blished in 1559 ; the tables were drawn lip in 
1599, and in 1601 the lcctionary was settled 
in the form it kept for two centuries. A Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1S67 to consider 
the rubrics and directions for conducting 
public worship. This Commission drew up a 
New Table of Lessons ; its use was at first 
optioual, but lias been obligatory since Jan. 
1, 1S79. 


* lec-t Ester- m urn, s. [Lat., from lectus 
= a couch, and sterno= to atrew, to spread out.] 

Class. Myth. : A sacrifice of the nature of a 
feast offered to the gods, an evident survival 
of the idea common in early stages of religion* 
development that divinities actually partook 
of the offerings presented to them. (See the 
apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon.) On 
occasions of extraordinary solemnity, or in 
times of public calamity, the Greeks and 
Romans placed tables with food before image* 
of the gods reclining on couches. According 
to Livy (v. 13), the first Roman leetistemiuin 
took place a u.c. 354, when a terrible plague 
affected the cattle. These sacrificial feasts 
were of two kinds— ordinary, occuring almost 
daily (Liv. xlii. 30) ; and extraordinary, occur- 
ring at intervals, and lasting from three to 
eight days, or even for a longer period (Liv 
xii. 10). 

* lec'-tor, s. [Lat.] 

Ch. Hist. : The second of the Minor Orders 
(q.v.) among the Latins, and the first among 
the Greeks. The office— that of reading the 
church lessons— is of great antiquity, mention 
being made of it by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles ., vi. 
43); and the form of ordination now in use is 
nearly the same as that employed at the cloae 
of the fourth century. Lectors exist in the 
Greek Church and among the Copts, Syrians, 
Jacobites, and Nestorians. The Anglican 
communion recognizes lay lectors, who are 
set apart for their duty by a special form. 

* lec'-torne, s. [Lectern.] 

lec'-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. frefura, fem. of 
ledums, tut. par. of lego = to gather, to read.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of reading. 

” In the lecture of holy scripture, their apprehen- 
sions are commonly confined unto the literal sense of 
the text."— Browne : ^Vulgar Errourt. 

2. A formal discourse, whether written or 
not, delivered upon any subject, especially one 
intended for instruction. 

"These lectures must be read onely in the Teaxm 
tymes ; to every lecturer, or reader, is provided and 
allowed by this founder, flftie pound* of annu&ll fee 
or stipend, and a fayre lodging w itliln this hU paliace 
like house ."— Stoun Of the I niverritiet in England, 
ch. xxx. 

3. A reproof ; a reprimand from a superio* 
or one in authority. 

II. Technically : 

1. Univ. : The reading or study of work 
with a professor or tutor. 

2. Law: 5 A 6 Wil. IV., c. 65, passed In 
IS35, prohibits the publication of lectures, 
except with the consent of the lecturer. 

lecture-room, s. The room or hall in a 
college where lectures are delivered ; a class- 
room. 

*’I fear, dear Fiitter, that your lecture-room 
Must wait awhile for It* best ornament." 

Browning : Paracelsus, !▼. 

lcc -ture, v.i, A t. [Lecture, $.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To deliver a lecture or lectures. 

2. To give instruction by means of lectures : 
as, A professor lectures on a certain subject. 

B* Transitive: 

1. To instruct by lectures; to deliver lec- 
tures to. 

’’To be conscious, while he is lecturing hie students, 
that he is either speaking or reading nonsense.’ — 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, l»k. V., ch. L 

2. To reprimand ; to reprove as a superior. 

’’ By this privileged body the great mass of the iso- 
lation Is lectured every week from the chair of author- 
ity."— Macaulay : I/ist. Eng., ch. xl. 

3. To induce or influence into doing any- 
thing by a lecture. 

lec'-tu-rer, s. [Eng. lecture); -er.] 

1. One who delivers lectures or formal dis- 
courses on any subject ; especially one who 
instructs by means of lectures. 

2. In London and other cities, a priest 
appointed as assistant to the rector of a 
church, whose duty mainly coosists in the 
delivery of lectures. A lecturer is mainly 
chosen by the vestry or chief inhabitants, is 
usually the afternoon preacher, and must be 
licensed as other ministers. A lectureship 
cannot be grafted by compulsion on a church. 
No pierson cau be a lecturer without the rec- 
tor’s consent, unless it be by custom. (Bluni l 

" For lei'tarert sell sermon*, as tbo Jay 
Doe sheep aud oxen.” Corbet : Iter Boreal e. 
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lSo‘-ture ship, 5 . (Eng. lecture; -skip.] The 
poat or otlice of a lecturer. 

’’3,°, h V° • l*fturethip iu English literature U a 
oov«Uy In our uulveriitW— Daily Aw*, May H. 

•lcc-tur-ess, 5 . (Eng. lecture); -ess.) A 
female lecturer ; a woman who delivers lec- 
tures. 

But. eoiitinued the anlumted Ucturca, ’you must 
underaUud we. —T. Hook: Stan of J /any Friend*. 

• lcc-tur ize, v.i. [Eng. lecture); -we.] To 
deliver lectures, to preach. 

" W’e must preserve mrch/iulcs dov 
T o le durif and pray." 

Bromt : Saint i Encouragement. ( 1 « 4 S.) 

* lee'-tura, a. (Lectern.] 

Ie-95rth4-da'-9c aB, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. lecy- 
this, genit. lecythid(is ) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. 
-a cece. J 1 

Hot.: Lecytlis. Aq order of cpigynous 
exogens, alliance Myrtales. It consists ol 
large trees, with alternate entire or toothed 
andotted leaves, and minute deciduous 
atjpnles. The flowers are large, showy, ter- 
minal, solitary, or racemose; calyx superior * 
two to aix-leaved ; corolla of six petals, some-' 
times cohering at the base ; atAmensindelinile 
epigynoua, part formed into a unilateral mass ; 
often without anthers ; ovary inferior, from 
two to six-celled ; fruit a woodv capsule ; 
seeds several. They are uatives of Guiana and 
other hot parts of South America. Genera 
aeven; kuuwn species thirty-eight 

l©~ 9 y-this, s. [Gr. \qKvOos (lekulhos) = ao 
oil-flask.) 7 

Hot. : The typical genus of the order Lecy- 
tlndacere (q.v.). Calyx six-lobed ; petals six 
with sterile stamens attached to a hood-like' 
body. Thirty or forty species are known, 
mostly giant trees from Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Guiana. The great woody pericarps of the 
several species are used as drinking vessels. 
The seeds arc large and eatable, but leave an 
unpleasant taste in the month. J.ecythis 
otUiris, the feapucaya, is the largest tree in 
the Brazilian forests. The bark is cut by the 
Indiaos into pieces, and used as wrapping 
lor their cigars. A milky emulsion, prepared 
from the seeds of L. grand! flora, another 
Brazilian species, is prescribed for catarrhs. 


le’- 9 yths, ?. pi. (Lecytujs.J 

Hot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Lecytluduceic (q.v.). 

Igd, pret. & pa. par. of v. k a. [Lead (2), v.). 

A. As pret. £ pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Guided, conducted, drawn. 

2. A term applied to a farm, estate, &c., 
not occupied by the owner or tenant, also to a 
district ruled by deputy. 

* led captain, s. One who followa 
another ns though led by a string; an obse- 
quious attendant, a toady. 

led horse, $. A a ampler- horse ; a apara 
horae led by a servant or attendant for use in 
case of emergency. 

Lo da, [Gr.] 

: T he dau 8 ht cr of Thestins, 
Kuig of zLtolia and wife of Tyndarua. King 
°i ^ Jupiter she became the mother 

of 1 ollux and Castor, Helen and Clytcinncstra. 

2. Aslron . ; [Asteuoid, 3S). 

3. Zool. : a genus of molluscs, family Arcade. 
Eighty recent species arc known, the genus 
being widely di (fused, and IW fossil species. 

* loddo, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Lead, v .] 

•led -den, * l£d on, s. (A.S. Men, lyden 

UlleTaK “ COrTU,,t - Uf ,M ‘ n ] 

lX .. .,v , r thauc r. V. T., 10.749. 

led -die, a. [Lady.] (ScoftA.) 

• lode, v.t. [Lead.] 

lSd 6 bou’ rl-a s. (Named after SI. Ledc- 
bour, a botanical author.] 

Hot. : A p irns of Lilinectc, tribe Seilhue. 
Th- bulbs of IMrtmiria hi/acinthvUUs nrc 
used in the East Indies as a substitute for 
squills. 


•l<5d-en, s. [Ledden.] 


** C Named after Haro a Le- 
derer, by Jackson ; sufl*. -it*. (j/i«,)j 

6 oil(e"frecaili<4T Ure gU,eU,,i,C ^ wJlh 

1C ^ ShJimJf IXamed aft * r Baron Lederer, 

A . variet y of sphene (q.v.), found io 
v.rv large brown crystals in northern New 
\oik aud in Canada. Cleavage, distinct 

ledge, s. (A word of Scandinavian origin : cf 
Sw. lagg — the rim of a cask; Icel. loan • 
Norweg. logg (pi. legger) = the lowest part of 

='to lie ’] fr ° ni UgdJU ’ Dan * ligge ; A * S * ltc S an 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A shelf on which articles can be placed. 

vll. s? e bordere wer « between the ledge*.'— \ King* 

2. A row, a layer, a stratum. 

- " lowest ledge or row nhould be merely of stone 
closely laid, without mortar."- WotZn “ ArZhit., 

3. Any prominence or rising part; a ridge 
rising above the rest : especially a ridge or 
prominence of rocks rising above the sea. 

"From Bermuda's reefa ; fiorn edges 

Of aunken l edge*/' Longfellow : Seaweed. 

4. A riin, an edge. 

„ " V® 1 th'a vase ni>ou the lrd;/r of the tniv, and It was 
nearly fulling. ~J/ut Edgeworth : Moral rales, i. 2-H. 

5. A bar for fastening a gate. 

II. Technically : 

drop kdge A S ' liaU raouldin e. as the Doric 

2* Joinery: A piece against which some- 
thing rests ; as the batten on the back of a 
door, the fillet ugainst which a door closes, &c. 

3. Mining: A stratum of metal -ben ring rock. 

4. Print. : A piece of furniture ; a stick 
used in wedging up. 

5. Shipbuild.: A thwart-ship piece in the 
deck-framing. [Shki.f-pikce ] A support for 
the decks, parallel to and intermediate be- 
tween the beams. [Head- ledge.] 

* ledge, v.t. [Au ahbrev. of allege (q.v.).] 

lodged, a [Eng. lcdg(e) ; -ed.] Furnished 
with a ledge or ledges : aa, a ledged door. 


ledge ment, ledgT-ment, * ligge ment. 

s. [Lng. letlge , s. ; -ment. J 
Architecture : 

1. A string-course, or horizontal suite of 
mouldings, such as the base-mouldings of a 
building. 

2. The development of the surface of any 
solid on a plane, so that its dimensions may 
be readily obtained. 

lodgement ^ tabic, s. 

Arch. : The same as Ledoement (1). 

ledg'-er, *ieidg-er, * lcig-er, 

*• S a ‘ le w er = onc that lies down, a 

nether mill-stone, from O. Dut. leggen ^ to lie.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Jjxnguage: 

I. In the same sense as II. |, 

*2. ambassador; one who remains at a 
foreign court. (Shakesp . ; Mtas./or Mcas. iii. l.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : One of the principal hooks kept 
in a merchant's elllcc, in which is entered an 
accurate record of all money transactions, 
arranged so as to ahmv on one side all the 
amounts lo the debit of the account, and on 
the other all those to the credit. 

” ■» muckworm «,f tli« Uwn n,l K l»t aet 

At bin dull desk, mu id l>D tram stiillrd " ’ 

Thornton Castle of JndoMce. ( Ml. 

2. Masonry : A large, flat cap-stone, over a 
loin h lor instance. 

3. Scaffolding : A horizontal jiole, parallel 
to the walls, lashed to the slandaids or vorti- 
cal poles, and supporlmg tin- timings on which 
the boards of the brick layers scatlold rest. 

L Sport. : The same as Ledgkii hait (q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Besting, lying, or remaining 
on any place ; not moving about. 

• t ' rv ¥ c *-l ,,n v>«- r Wr-.wi-d a niaty muaket, which 
tmJUn' * JCr U ‘ * * i, 0 I K'—f'ullrr: UorlAi«-i . 

lodger bait, $. A halt fixed or made to 
remain in one place, it Is used in Ashing for 
barbel «>r bmun. 

"1 call flint a ledger-halt whl> h la flxr<l. or m/idr to 
clT vlll ° ,IP " rtj ' l,> »‘ ,AC ® — Angler. j-L L, 


ledger-blade, f. The stationary bladu 
with a rectilinear edge, placed as a tangent to 
the spirally-bladed cylinder, by which cloth 
is shorn and the nap reduced to a length. 
Another form of doili-sheariDg machine has 
a semicircular ledger-blade, and a large revolv- 
ing wheel conbiining eight small cutting discs, 
made to revo.vc by planetary pinions, anti 
acting as shears in Connection with the edge 
of the ledger- blade. 

ledger-book, * leiger-book, * ligier- 
book, The same as Ledger, II. l. 

ot the n^uwUrie. f«rr| .tlU 
ncmomlug. — //. lturt<m. On Burnett Hut. He/orm.. 

Jtfzer lino (I), s. Tha same as Ledoeb^ 

ledg-er, l6g'-er, «. [Fr. Ugrr = light.] 
Light. (Only used in the compound.) 

ledger lino (2), leger line, 5 . 

Music : One of a number of short lines 
drawn above or below the ordinary stave at 
the relative distances at which the whole 
lines would l,e j laced. On and between these 
lines, notes belonging to 
passages beyond the ex- ~ 

tent of the slave are placed. 

Tiie use of leger lines is 
comparatively modern iu 
musical notation, for it was — 

anciently supposed t hat. the 
stave, with a certain clef prefixed, was suffi- 
cient for the compass of the voice or instru- 
ment using such clef. When the compass 
was extended, the clef was shifted so that 
the music might he still expressed within tha 
limits of a stave. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

ledg ment, s. [Ledoement.] 

^in^etpre^ S ' a* \ -y ] Abounding 

le di tan' me, a. (Lat. ledum (gemt. Udi), 
and Eng. fa/iurc.] (See the compound.) 


leditannic acid, s. 

: CigllagOiu. A variety of tannic 
acid found in the leaves of the marsh wild 
rosemary (Led inn jxilustre). It is a reddish, 
inodorous powder, soluble iu water and in 
alcohol. Its aqueous solution ia colmred 
dark green by ferric chloride. 

lc dix an -thin, s. [Eng. ledi(tannic\ and 
axmdiifi(c).] 

Chem. : (Vlfc^s- A reddish yellow powder, 
produced by boiling a solution of leditannic 
acid with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. It 
is soluble in alcohol and in tile alkalis, aud 
iroin its solution in alcohol it is precipitated 
as a reddish brown powder by an alcoholic 
solution of neutral acetate of lead. 

lc' don, a. [Lat., from Gr. AySov (ledon).l 
[Ledum.] Hie gum of Cist us Ledon. 

lc dum, s. (Lat. : Gr. (Iblon) = aa 

Oniutal shrub, G’w(n.s rreticus, on the leaves 
of whic h ladamun was found.} (Lada.vl m.] 

i ?*' ;\, 1 ' ,a J‘ r i l<,or ' tea ; n ^‘BUa »'f Krieaene, 
tribe Bhododendreie. Calyx four-toot lusl ; 
petals live, spreading ; stamens four to ten* 
capsule live -re I led, llw-vulvcd ; seeds winged. 
Hie leaves of Ledum latifulium and i. jmlus- 
tre infused in Iieer, produce headarlie. imns«-a, 
and even delirium. They have Wen pivsenlied 
in teitian ague, dysenterj, and lUarrho a. Le- 
dum 1> used in the tanning of Bussmu leatlu>r 

lodum camphor, s. [Ledi m oil.} 
ledum oil, s. 

chem. ; An oil obtained by distilling tho 
leaves of the marsh wild losrimuy itsdun » 
jMilustrc). It Is a udlowish, viscid oil, lighter 
than water, and possessing a pung« nt odour. 
When exposed to the air, it gradually solidities 
to a ciystallme mass, insidulile in water, but 
soluble in ulcohol and cllo r. It appears to l>o 
ii mixtiiie ..f a volatile ml ami a sohdilied oil 
( Is'diiin-catiiplior). The analysis tt ( Unlunt- 
camphor leads to the fonuul.t i ^H^t). 

Ico (I), s. k a. [Irel, hie, hU-thirtlh the loo* 
8id«* ; cogn. with Dan. hr; Mv. hi; Dm. lij ; 
A.S. h!a>, hleoiv a covering, a shelter ; i’rov! 

1 nk'. lew u shelter ; o. Sax. hie > _ pro- 
leel n»n.] 

A. A < rnbftantii'e ; 

1. Sant. • I'h* side or quarter of a ship 
©pjs'site t- that liom which tie wind blow*; 


bo* 1 . !><>>; pout, Jdv^l; eat, 9011. chorus, 9htn, hon^jh; go, gom* thin this- atn rx* - , 
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the sheltered side ; the shelter aflorded by an 
Object interposed and keeping oil' the wind. 

M For uow in front her trembling inmates see 
The hills of Greece emerging ou the lee." 

Falconer: Shipwreck, ill 

f 2. Hence, any sheltered side. 

*'He halted, desiring uie to take shelter In hia lee,' — 

Tyndall : Frag of science, ch. viL, p 234. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to that side or 
quarter towards which the wind blowa : as. 
The lee side of a ship. 

H (1) To lay a ship by the lee : 

Naut. : To place a ship in such a position 
that the wind will come right upon her broad- 
side, and the sails will lie flat against the masts 
and shrouds. 

(2) Under the lee of : 

Naut. : On that side which ia opposite to 
that against which the wind blows ; on the 
ahelteied side ; protected from the wind by. 

lee-board, s. 

Naut. : A board lowered on the lee-side of a 
flat-bottomed vessel to act as a temporary 
keel in avoiding lee-way, preventing the ves- 
sel drifting to leeward. A centre-board is a 
lee-board, raised and lowered in a water-tight 
well amidships. 

lee fange, s. 

Naut. : An iron acroaa a deck or on the taff- 
rail, for the sheet of a fore-and-aft sail to slip 
on in tackiug. 

lee -gauge, s. 

Naut. : A greater distance from the point 
whence the wind blowa than another vessel 
has. 

lee lurch, s. 

Naut. : A violent lurch or roll of a ahip to 
leevvaixl in a high sea. 

lee-shore, s. 

Naut . : The shore under the lee of a vessel ; 
the shore towards which the wind blowa. 

" What made it more Appalling was that vre were ou 

a lee-thoie." —Marryut : Peter Simple, ch. if. 

lee side, s. 

Naut. : The Ice of a vessel, 
lee-tide, s. 

Naut. : A tide which runs in the aame direc- 
tion as the wind blowa. 

lee way, s. [Leeway.] 

lee (2), s. [Ft. Zfe.] The sediment or coarser 
parts of a liquid, which settle at the bottom ; 
now only used in the pluial. [Lees.] 

" Beligiou can . . . throw down their poisnoua lee." 

Taung Sight Thought*, vti. 474. 

lee (3), s. [Life.] (Scotch.) 

lee (4), s. [Lea.] 

* lee, v.i. [Lie.] 

lee'-a, s. [yarned after James Lee, founder of 
the Hammersmith Nursery.] 

Bot .: The typical genus of the trihe Leere 
(q.v.). It consists of shrubs growing in tropi- 
cal Asia and Africa. L. aspera , a Western 
Himalayan species, produces a black aucculeDt 
fruit, eaten by tlie natives. 

le'-e-Ee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. le(ea); Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. suff. «ea-.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Vitaceae (Vineworts). The 
petals are united at the base, the stamens 
mouadelplious, the ovules solitary, no ten- 
drils. ( Lindley .) The stems of Leea robusta 
are used in ludia for fences, stakes, and 
temporary huts. 

leech (1), * leche, s. [A.S. = a physi- 

cian ; idenian = to cure ; cogo. with Teel. 
Itrknir = physician ; lakna = to cure ; Dan. 
Icegc = a physician ; Icege = to heal ; Sw. lakare 
= a physician ; laka = to heal ; Goth, leikeis , 
lekeis = a physician ; leikinon = to heal ; O. 
II. Ger. lohhi , lachi = a physician ; lahhindn 
= to heal ; M. H. Ger. Idchxnen = to use 
remedies ; lachen — a remedy ; Ir. & Gael. 
leigh - a physician ; leighms - a cure. Once 
the general English appellation for a phy- 
sician. After it became obsolete in England 
it was still retained by the inhabitants within 
the Irish pale. ( Trench : English Past £ Pre - 

* 1. Ord. Long. : A physician, a doctor ; a 
professor of the art of healing. 

” And solace sought he none from priest nor leech." 

Byron : Lara, L IS. 



II. Technically : 

1. Zoology : 

(1) Sing : Any individual of the anctorial 
order Hirudiuea, of which the best known 
examples are the horse leech (q.v.), and the 
medicinal leech, 

under which name 
two species are com- 
monly employed: 

Hirudo medicinalis, 
chiefly imported 
from Germany, Bo- 
hemia, and Russia ; 
and tlie Hungarian 
leech (H. officinalis). 

Greenish - olive to 
dark green, six yel- 
low - reddish or yel- 
low l»ands along the 
back; numerous 
hlack spots on abdo- 
men. The body is 
composed of from 90 to 100 rings, and fur- 
nished with a discal and caudal sucker. The 
auterior sucker is small, the month furnished 
with three semi-circular toothed jaws, meeting 
in a point. Leeches grow very slowly, and 
some years elapse before they arrive at matu- 
rity. They are not fit for medicinal purposes 
before the age of twelve or eighteen months. 
They inhahit pools and marshy places ; and in 
the south of France they are bred in large 
marshes chiefly for the continental market. 

(2) PL : Tlie order Hirndiuea. 

2. Surg. : Leeches are employed for the 
local extraction of blood when cupping is not 
advisable. Care should be taken tb;it they 
do not enter tlie mouth or any other cavity of 
the body. To destroy a leech in the stomach, 
injections of sail, and water are used. 


SUCKER AND JAW OF 
LEECH. 

a. Anterior extremity of 
ffirudo officinalis, magni- 
fied. showing the sucker 
»u<l triradlnte jaws b. 
One of the jwwa detached, 
sbowiug the semicircular 
toothed margin. 


leech-gatherer, s. One who gathers 
leeches for medical purposes. 

’* ril think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.” 
Word* worth : LceoluUon & Independence. 

lee^h (2), leach, * leetch, s. [Icel. lik = a 
leech-lire ; iSw. lik ; Dan. lig = a bolt-rope.] 
Naut. : The side edge of a sqnare sail. The 
foremost edge (for the time being) is the luff or 
weather-leech. Iu a fore-and-aft sail, the 
after edge is the leech. 

leech-line, 5 . 

Naut. : A line attached to the leech-rope on 
the edge of a sail, and passing up through a 
block on the yard, to haul on the leech ; as 
the bunt aud leech-lines, the preventer leech- 
line. 


leech-rope, s. 

Naut.: That part of a bolt-rope along the 
vertical edge of a sail. Tlie leeches are hauled 
by leech-lines, which pass up through blocks 
on the yards, and brail up the saiL 


* lee^h (l), * leche, v.t. &. i. (Leech (1), s,] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To treat with medicine ; to heal, to cure. 

•‘And would b eleched wonder fame.* - 

ftobert of iiloucetter, p. 880. 

2. To bleed by the use of leeches. 

B. /fifransiZire: 

1 . To practise medicine. 

2. To bleed with leeches. 

• He eerved there on the medical staff of the Foreign 
Legion, in which capacity he leeched aud let blood.— 
Athenceum, Sept 9, 1682. 

lee$h (2), v.t. (Letch.) 

leech-tub, $. [Letch-tub.] 


Iee 5 h -craft, leche-craft, s. [Eng. leech 
and erryf.] The art of healiug ; the science 
of or skill iu medicine. 

"The leechcraft has never been very ikilful at 
N Aples."— Lytton : Zanoni, bk. iiL, ch. L 

lee^hee’, [Litchi.J 

leeds'-ite, s. [Named after the place were 
found, Leeds, suff. -ite (Min.).'] 

Afin. : A mixture of gypsum and barytes. 

* leef; s. [Leaf.] 

* leef; * leefe, a. rA.S. Ie6f, U6f.] [Lief.] 

£.iud, fond, willing. 

" Whilome nil these were low and leef, 

Aud loved their floe ha to feed." 

Spenser : Pastoral*. 

leek, * leke, $. [A.S. ledc ; cogo. with Dut. 
look; IceL laukr ; Dan. log ; Sw. lok; Ger. 
Zaiicfi..] 


Bot. £ Hort. : Allium Porrum, a culinary 
vegetable cultivated in Britain. The stem and 
leaves are used in aoups and stews. Tlie 
blanched stems are much used by the French 
in their cookery. The Welsh wear it on SK 
David's Day (March 1). The leek of Scrip' 
tnre (Heb. T2n (chhatsir) is probably cor- 
rectly translated in Numb. xi. 12. Though 
this is the only passage in the A. V. rendered 
leek, yet chhatsir occurs in nineteen othei 
passages. 

“Seeing uow that I am entred thus fAr into a dis- 
course of onions, I shall not do Amiss* to treat* ot 
leekes also."—/’ Holland: Plinie, bk. xlx., ch. v. 

^ The tkind-leek is Allium Scorodo 2 irasum, 
wild in Britain, but rare ; the Wild-leek is 
A. Ampeloprtisum, which is indigenous to the 
west of Ireland, but only naturalised in 
England. The Stone-leek is A. Jistulosum. 

^ To eat the leek: To retract statements 
which one has made. (Shakesp. : Henry V. $ 

v. 1.) 

leek-green, s. A green colour, resembling 
that of the leek. 

* leeke, o. [Like, a.) 

lee -lane. Ice fu-lane, adv. [Prob. from 
lee = life, and lane = lone, alone.) All alone. 
(Scotch.) 

lee -lang, a. [Eng. lee (3), and lang = long.] 
Livelong. (Scotch.) 

" The thresher** weary flingin-tree, 

The leelang d*y had tired me." 

Bum* : The Virion. 

lee'-lite, s. [Named after J. F. Lee, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge.] 

Min. : A variety of compact ortboclase 
(q.v.), of a deep Hesh-red colour and waxy 
lustre, found at Gryphyttao, Sweden. 

leer, v.i. &, t. [Leer, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To look obliquely or slyly, or with a look 
expressive of contempt, malice, or triumph ; 
to throw sly or arch looks. 

” I will make the klug do you grace ; I will leer upon 
him. as a comes by."— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 5. 

* 2. To sneuk away. 

” He leered away on tbe other ■ide."— Banyan : Pil- 
grim's Progress, pt. i 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To allure with sly or arch looks. 

" To gild e face with smiles ; and leer a roan to rain.'* 
Dryden : S/tasiish Friar, l. 

2. To turn slyly or archly : as, To leer oue’a 
eye. 

leer (1), * leare, * lere, s. & a. [A.S. hlefrr 
= the cheek, the face, a 1 ook ; cogn. with O. 
Sax. ‘TiKor = the cheek; O. Dut. Her; IceL 
hlyr; Dut. loeren = to leer, to peep.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1, The cheek, the face. 

‘■The tears trilling down hla leers*."— Bolimked : 
Ireland {an. 1547). 

* 2. A face, a countenance ; looks. 

•* Here's * young lad framed of another le«r. m 

Shakesp. : Titus .4 ndronicus. It. 1 

3. An oblique, sly. or arch look ; a look ex 
pressive of a feeling of malice, amorousness, 
or trimnpli. 

*' The eouscious simper, and tbe lealous leer 
Mix iu his look." Pope: Dunn, id, U. A 

* B. As adj . ; Leering ; glancing on all sides. 

*' He . . . keep** a leare eye still."— Earle: Micro, 
tcog., Ko. 78. 

leer (2), s. [Prob. from lee = to lie.] The an- 
nealing chamber or arch of a glass manufac- 
tory. It is sometimes a simple oven, or it 
may be a long chamber through which the 
ware is pushed in trays, the period of passage 
being sufficient for the auuealing operation. 

* leer (3), s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Icel. lerka 
— to luce.] A kind of braid or tape. 

* leer (1), * leare, ' leere, * lere, a. 

[O. Low Ger. lari; O. H. Gel. Idrer.) 

1. Empty. 

2. Without a rider. 

“An horee rumies leer away without the main' 
Harrington : Orlando Furioto, xriu 64. 

3. Loose, dissolute, uncontrolled. 

'* If tli* boose 

And your leer druukards Jet me." 

Bcv Jom son : Mete Imt, !▼. & 

4. Devoid of sense, empty, frivolous: u, 
leer words. 

* leer (2), a. [Larboard.] Left. 

” His hut turned up o' the leer slde ^”— Ben J orison. 
Tale of a Tub. i. 2. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as. ce = e; ey = a. qu =kw. 
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leor' irig, pr. J)ar. t a., & s. [Leer, v.J 

A. A B. As pr. ;>«r. t t particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act of looking with a 
leer ; a leer. 

leer Irig-ly, adv. [Eng. leering; -h/.] In a 
leering manner ; with a leer. 

leer'-si-a, s. [Named alter J. D. Leers, s 
German botanist.] 

Bot. : A genua of grasses, tribe Oryzeie. 
The flowers nrs on panicled, mnch-eoin. 
pressed spikelets, with awuless glumes, and 
one to six stamens. Ten species are known. 
Ltersia oryzotdu, a grass with an effuse 
panicle ami three stamens, Is wild in watery 
places in Britain, but rare. 


when sailing close-hauled, make a great deal 
of leeway ; the opposite to wealhorly (q.v.). 

lee -way, s . [Eng. lee and uxt j/.] 

Xaut. : The deviation or loss from ber true 
course which a ship makes bv drifting to 
leeward ; the lateral movement or drift of 
8 ship to leeward. 

*1 To make up leevay ; To overtake work 
which has got behindhand ; to make up fur 
lost time. 

“ Tlicre are plenty of dimcultlca In the roiul, and 
there U a great <lral of Itetoay to be made u/<.'-/>a« 
Mall U turret, Nov. 25. 1884. 

Iceze, phr. or ode. [A corrupt, of *Kfis(me) 
— > s (to me).] Pleasure comes to me ; I 
nm pleased. (Bums: Scotch Drink.) 


leor-y, a. [Eng. lur (v.); ~y. J Cnnoing, 
sly. (Ntony.) 

lec^ (I), s. [Fr. lie — dregs; Low Lat. lia t a 
word of doubtful origin. The word is 
properly a plural from let (2), a., but is 
frequently used as a singular noun.] The 
dregs, sediment, or grosser parts of nny 
liquor which settle to the bottom ; spec., the 
dregs or sediment of wine. 


" The wine of life la drawn, and the mrn tee* 

U kit this vault to tirug of/’ 

bhakesp. ; Macbeth, IL S. 

*leej (2), s. [Fr. laisse, /cs&r.] A leash (q.v.) 

* lee^ (3) s. [A.S. leds = false.] [Leasing.] 
A lie, a falsehood. 


* leef e (1), v.t. [Lease (2), v.J 
‘ lec^e (2) v.t. (Lose.) 

* lecse (3), v.t. [Lat. Ursus, pa. par. of latdo 
= to hurt.] To hurt. 

“Take liced yon leetc it not.”— /Ten Jomon : Evert/ 
Man out of hit Humour. 

1©© - somo, a. [Lee = lief ; suiT. -some.] 
Pleasant, desirable, agreeable. 

lcesome lane, adi\ Dear self alone. 

" There sat tho laird, hi* lee*ome!ano.~— Scott: Red- 
gauntlet, let xL 


* leet (1). 3. [A variant of lathe (i; (q.v.).] 

1. A court-led (q.v. X 

"The other general hnelnesa of the lect nnd tourn 
wa» to iirexent by jury all crimes uhuUoeier that 
baj.iwued within their juriadlctlwu.’*— lilnckstone : 
Comment., bk. iv., cli. 10. 

2. The diatrict under the jurisdiction of a 
court-leet. 


3. A day on which u court-leet is held. 

” Who hits a hru&at »o pur a, 

But tome uncleanly np)irvheu*mu* 

Keep Uelt and iaw-dns 8 ? 

Shukeip. : Othello, tit 3. 

lect ale, s. A feast or mcrry-iuaUIng at 
a court-leet. 


leet-man, 8. One who Is subject to the 
jurisdiction of a court-leet. 


♦ lect, (2), 3. (A.S. Met = a lot ; Icl. kill = a 
shale, a part). 

1. A portion ; a lot. 

2. A list of candidates for any offles. 

H Shart-leet : A list of persons selected from 
the leet or list of candidates for any olliee, in 
order tliut their claims umy be more carefully 
or specially examined. 

lect, (3), 3. (Etym, doubtful.} A local name 
for the whiting in the neighbourhood of Scar- 
borough. 


iecw nrd (leew ns lu), adv. A 3 . [Eng 
ke (l). s; -i/Jtmf. Allied to O. Dut. lyuwurd • 
Dut. fi>e«urfsj. 

A. As at(j. .* On or pertaining to the leu 
aide, or part towards which t lie wind blows. 

** By change nf wind to krwnrd »lde.‘* 

Sv»ft : Oh the Cnitm. 

B. As adv. : Toward the h e aide, or that 
psrt towards which thu wind blows ; the 
opposite to windward. 

C. As subst.: Ilio leo side, or that part 
towards which the w ind blows. 


“ '> n ‘} many » vhlt l.o paid nut-, leeward, 

And called vut lu palu for polo l.mmlyaiul Bteward." 
. , _ Cute : Arab Maiilvn, 

1 toward tide, 3 . 

N<tvt . ; A tide running in tbe some direction 
aa the wind blows ; a lee tide. 


Iocxp ard Iy (leew ns lu), 0 . [Eng. lu- 
ward ; -ty.\ 

Naut.: A term applied to ships, which, 


* Icfe, * leefe, a. k 3 . (A.S. led/.) [Lief.] 

A. As adj. : Dear, beloved, pleased, willing, 
agreeable. 

*' N« never hod .1 thing bo lr/e. n* lever. 

A* him, God wot, ho uvver shal no mo." 

Chaucer. C. T., 10,884 

B. As subst. : Ons who is beloved ; a friend, 
a sweetheart. 

“ ills leefe a ronoo cliapolet 
Had made. ' liomuunt of the note. 

left, * lift, *luft, * lyft, o. ks. [Prob. of 
English origin, though not found In A.S. Cf. 
N. Fries, leejt, IctJlerhonJ = left hand ; O.Dut. 
luft. Not related to leave, v., in the sense of 
the left, or unused, hand, as suggested by 
Trencii.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Expressing or denoting the side opposite 
to the right : as, the left hand, Die left side. 

“ Id tlxr rigt syd two and In the lift ayde ou." 

Ruber t of O(oucv*ter. p. 22. 

2. Situated or beiug on one's* left hand or 
side. 

'* Tlie left to that unhapj>v region tends. 

Which to the depth ox TnrLnrua deBci'tid*.** 

f try den : Virgil; .Encid ri. r»8. 

B, As substantive ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : That side which is opposits 
to tlie right ; that which is on Hie left side : 
as, lie stood on my lejt, 

2. Politics: That party which sits on the 
left side of tlie president ; tlie opposition ; 
amongst the legislative assemblies of Europe 
used to denote the advsneed or radical party. 

U (1) 0\'t>r the left: A slang or colloquial ex- 
pression, used ironically or sarcastically to 
denote disbelief in or negation of a statement : 
as, I believe you, over the left. 

(2) The left bank of a river : Tbo bnnk which 
is on the left hand of a person looking down 
the stream. 

left hand, a. A 3 . 

A. As adj. : Situated or being on one's left 
side : ns, n Ufl-lumd mnn. 

B. A 3 subst. : The left side ; not the right 
hand. 

Left-hand-rope: Rope laid up and twisted 
“against the suu," as it Is termed ; water-laid 
rope. 

loft handed, a. 

I. Literally : 

1. Having more power in or capability of 
Using the lefi hand than the right. 

“Aumtiixall till* j Tuple there w«rv aeveo hundred 
choMMi uieti teft Imnded."— Judges xx. IC. 

2. Moving from right to left ; charactei ized 
by position oil or direction towurds the left. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Awkward, clumsy, Inexpert: as, He is 
ft very left -ha tided workman. 

2. Stupid, awkward : ns, a left-handed ar- 
rangement. 

3. Irifdiiecro, nmllciotia, sinister : us, a left- 
handed compliment. 

* f. Unlucky, sinister, inauspicious. 

" That would nul It put i-fl* with U/tJtanded crloa." 

— lien Junto n • Si. rut H oman, lit. 2. 

Isft-handed marriage.: [ ,M uiiuANATitq. 
Isft-hnnihd screw: A screw whose t brands 
ndvaiH'e “ncnlnst Hie sun." Hint is, from ugiit 
to left. Tliis is the opposite to the e> minon, 
or riglit-liauded screw, whirli is operated by 
tinning it iu the direction of the I iamb* of a 
wutr.ii. 

loft handcdncsB, r. 

L Lit. : The qiml t v or statr* of bHng 1* ft- 
hnmlrd ; nl>(llly !«» use the left hand with 
greater facility than thu right. 


*2. Fig. : Awkwardness, cl urn si ness, insin- 
cerity. 

“Allhough * Bqulut Ir/bhanUedne m 

8 ungracious ; yulwrcauu> t wxiH tlml bAml.' 

/tonne . To the Count cu of Bedford. 

• left handiness, 3. Awkwardness, left- 
handedness, clumsiiicse. 

•* Au awkward xddrets . . and a certain Utt haruU- 
neu . . proclaim low wluc*tloli.‘'—CA«r«rylwa. 

r left-witted, a. Dull, stupid, silly, 
left, pret. k jxx. par. ofv. [Leave, r.J 

left off, a. Discarded as no longer ser- 
viceable ; laid aside : as, kft off clothiug. 

41 lefte, yrtt. ofv. [Lirr, v.) 




Towards the left, ofi the kfl side or baud, 

" Strike left teanl, erf^s nur guide. bibber 

AIouuU up the *(ou> form t- way." 

Matthew Arnold . Grand* Chart reum. 

*16 -full, a. [Lawful.] 

leg. 3. [Icel. leggr = a leg, a hollow bone, a 
stem of a tree, a shaft of a spear ; engn. with 
Dan. lay = the calf of the leg ; Sw. lugg = the 
calf or bone of the leg.] 

I. Ordinary Ixint/uagc : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One of the limbs or man and other aal- 
mals, used for walking or running ; in a more 
limited sense, same as II. 1. 

„ , "I »lih |ilt«ure(w 

Man strutting ou two Ugt and anlug me." 

I try den Cock * Fox. 46ft 

(2) Anythingrescinbling a leg ; ae— 

(o) A support of a chair or table. 

(6) One limb of a compass. They are called 
pencil, pen, wheel, extension, reversible, point 
legs, Ac., according to the purpose for which 
they are adapted. 

* (c) One of tbe sides of a triangle, as opposed 
to thu base. 


(3) Hint portion of a stocking, trousers, Ac., 
which covers the leg. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) An obeisance ; an act of reverence ; a 
bow. ( Corbet : To Lord Mordant .) 

(2) A blackleg; a low, swindling betting- 
man. 

II. Technically: 

L Anat. (PI.): Tlie lower limbs or extremi- 
ties ol tlie body. Each of these consists of 
two bones, the tibia or shinbone and ibe 
I i bn la or peromnl bone alongside of the tibia. 
Tl>e two are connected at their upper nod 
lower extremities by synovial aitieuhitions, 
and have their shafts united by an interosse- 
ous membrane. 

2. Cricket: 

(!) That j >art of the Held which lies lo tbs 
buck and left side of a right-handed Ivitsinnu, 
as lie stands to u-euivu the i>aU from the 
bowler. 


(2) The fieldsman who stands In the part of 
the ground described in (1), sliori leg, square 
Eg, or long leg, according to his distance from 
and relative position to tin* wicket. 

3. Llevator: Tho movable dependent ease 
containing tin* lower end of the belt of iroo 
buckets of a grain-elevator. 

1. Font. : A small rope put through onu of 
the b« lt-rojH.‘S of i lie main or fore sail. 

II 1 . To change the kgs : 

Manege : To change step. 

2. To fall on onr’s kgs : To lx) fortunate or 
successful ; to cHcaiie forlunatuly out of somo 
ditllculty. 

3. To fut one’* kgs: To Wgln to walk ; said 
of childivu. 

1. To give a kg to ; To gfrv one a kj up : T*» 
assist, to help . especially in mounting u horse. 

5. 7o Atiir the legs of one: To be faster In 
running. (Slang.) 

6. To make a kj : To make a l>ow or obei- 

sance ; to Imiw. 

“ S«> In llirv m rtn Mi leg. 

And fillip* Id* Ikh«I ItIct ’ 

< > e/ur The yearly filttreu. 

7. To put one's best kg f>rrmosl ; To exert 
oneself t*» the Utmost. 

8. To shake a h >a*r kg : Tt* live a louse, licen- 
tious lifi*. (.SVtin/;. ) 

{). 7'o have n< t a lea left, Ta have not a ka to 
rbmd an : To l»c at tho end of one's rvAourcoii 
or strength. 


b^L bft: P <fiu, J6^bl; cat, 9 clL chorus, qhin. bon©h; go, gom; thin, thin; sin. as; oxpoot, Xenophon, cxiat, -lug. 
-dan. -tlan = shxui. -tlon, -ston — shun; -lion. -$ton - zliun. -clous, tlous, -slous = ahfrs. -bio, -dlo, Ac. 1 b©l, d 9 L 
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30. To be on one's la.t legs : To be in an ex* 
treme stage of exhaustion ; to be on the verge 
of financial ruin. 

11. To get on one’s legs : To rise to speak. 

12. On one's legs: Standing, ready to speak. 

13. To stand on one's own legs: To support 
one’s self; to depend on one’s self. 

leg-and-foot guard, s. 

Manege : 

1. A pad or strap to protect a horse’s feet or 
legs. They are used— 

(1) To prevent the cutting of the fetlock or 
foot by interfering. (Interfere, v., 11. 1.1 

(2) To prevent the cutting of the knees in 
kneeling or falling forward on to the knees. 

(3) To prevent the abrasion of the hide by 
hopplea. 

2. A lined sleeve, as a hopple-ring, to pre- 
vent abrasion of the fetlock. [Hopple.] 

3- A stout piece of leather, strengthened by 
a longitudinal iron plate. It is strapped to 
the right leg of an artillery-driver, to prevent 
injury from the pole of the carriage, 
leg-bail, s. Escape from custody. 

To give leg-bail : To run away. 

" I wud gie them leg-bail to a. certainty." — Scott : 
Antiquary, ca. xxxix. 

leg loek, s. A lock or shackle for the leg. 
*leg, v.i. [Leo, s.] To bow ; to make a leg. 

•‘He'll kiss his lwmi. and leg it" 

Hhh ley : Bird in a Cage, v. L 

* leg'a ble, a . [Lat. legabilis ; from lego = 
to bequeath, to appoint.] Capahle of being 
bequeathed as a legacy. 

leg'-a ?y, * leg'-a^ie, s. (Formed as if 
from a Lat. legntia, from legatum = a legacy ; 
neut. sing, of legatus, pa. par. of f^o = to 
bequeath ; O. Fr. legat.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

*(1) A commission ; hnsiness entrusted, by 
another for execution ; a missioo. 

” That whole Ule o t all my legacy ond message 
vrherfore I *m sent Into the world." — Tyndall : 
Workes, p. 459. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 

"Bequeathing It as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue." Shakesp. .• Julius Cottar, 111. 2. 

2. Fig. : Anything which is handed or 
passes down from an ancestor or predecessor. 

IL Law : (See extract). 

"A legacy la a bequest or gift of gooda and chattels 
by testament, and the person to whom It was given 
Is styled the legatee. This bequest transfers an in- 
choate property to the legatee ; but the right is not 
perfect without the assent of the executor ; for. If I 
have a general or pecuniary legacy of £100, or a 
specific one of a piece of plate, 1 cannot In either case 
take it without the consent of the executor. For in 
him all the chattels are Vested, and it is his husiness 
first of all to see whether there is a sufficient fund 
left to pay the debts of the testator; the rule of 
equity being, that a man must be Just before he Is 
permitted to be generous. And in case of • deficiency 
of assets, all tho general legacies must abate pro- 
portionably, in order to pay the debts : but • specific 
legacy, of a piece of plate, a horse, or the like, is uot 
to abate at all, or allow anything hy way of abate- 
ment, unless there be not sufficient without It. 
Upon the same principle. If the legatees hare been 
paid their legacies, they are afterwards bound to 
refund a rateable part >o case debts come in more 
than sufficient to exhaust the residuum after the 
legacies paid.”— Blaekst one : Comment bk. ii., ch. & 

(1) A demonstrative legacy : A legacy par- 
taking in part of the nature of both a general 
and specific legacy : as a sum of money left with 
reference to a particular fund for payment. 

(2) Lapsed legacy : [Lapsed]. 

(3) Legacy • d uty : A duty on legacies payable 
to the crown, at rates which increase in 
proportion to the remoteness of kind of the 
legatee from the testator. 

(4) Vested legacy : [Vested]. 

legacy-hunter, s. One who pays court 
to another in the hope of receiving a legacy at 
his death. 

legaey-hunting, a. k s. 

A. As adi . ; Paying court with a view to 
receiving a legacy. 

B. As subst . : The act or practices of a 
legacy-hunter 

le'-gal, *le'-gall, a. k s. [Fr. Ugol, from 
Lat* legalis — legal, from lex (gen it. legis) — 
law; Sp. legal; Ital. legale.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

L According to law ; in accordance or con- 
formity with the law 


2. Lawful, legitimate, permitted or sanc- 
tioned by the law. 

*’ The lender will rather lend It to the banker, at the 
legal interest.'— Locke : Of Lowering of Interest 

3. Created or defined by the law : as, a 
legal crime. 

4. Pertaining to law or questions of law. 

" An officer . . . was able to determine allf^uf 
controversies which could occur within the district.” 
—Hume : Hist. Eng., voL il. (App. ij 

II. Theology : 

1, Of or belonging to the Mosaic law ; con- 
formable to the enactments of the Mosaic law. 

" But my blindness still was such, 

I chose a legal course.” 

Cotcper ; O Iney Hymns, Iv. 

2. Of or belonging to the Law as distin- 
guished from the Gospel ; of or belonging to 
works as distinguished from free grace. 

B. As subst. : 

Scots Law: The same as Legal Reversion 
( q.v.). 

legal debts, s. Debts which can be re- 
covered by process in a court of common law. 

legal estate, $. An estate in land fully 
recognised as such in a court of common law. 

legal fletion, s. [Fiction]. 
legal reversion, s. 

Scots Law: The period within which a 
debtor, whose heritage has heen adjudged, is 
entitled to redeem the subject, that is, to 
disencumber it of the adjudication by paying 
the deht adjudged for. Called also Legal. 

legal-tender, s. [Tender, s.] 

lo'-gal-ism, s. [Eng. legal ; -ism.] Strict ad- 
herence to law or prescription ; legal doctrine. 

•• The spirit of legalism might mistake the true con- 
nection."— IF. Robertson Smtlh : Old Test, in Jewish 
Church, icct- tI., p. 164. 

le'-gal -1st, s. [Eng. legal; - ist .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who advocates a strict 
adherence to law or prescription. 

2. Theol. : One who rests his hope of salva- 
tion on his conformity to the Divine law. 

le-g&l’-l-ty, s. [Fr. legality, fr. Lat legalitatem , 
accus. of legalitas = legality, from legalis = 
legal (q.v.); Sp. legal idad ; ltal. legalitd.] 

1, Ordinary Lang. : The quality or state of 
being legal or in accordance with the law ; 
lavsfulness; 'egitimacy. 

" These proceed logs, however reprehensible, had yet 
the sfcihlance of legality."— Macaulay : hist Eng., 
ch. IL 

2. Theology: 

(1) Outward conformity to the Law with- 
out inward heart obedience. 

(2) Bondage to the Law, as distinguished 
from “the glorious liberty of the chiklreo of 
God ” (Romans viiL 21). 

le-gal i-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. legalise); -ation .] 
The act of legalizing. 

le'-gal-ize, V. t. [Eng. legal : -we.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To make lawful ; to render conformable 
to or in accordance with the law, either by 
authorizing the doing of an act, or by sanc- 
tioning what has heen done. 

** What do yon think were the feeliDg* of every 
man, who looks npon F#rliameut in mi higher light 
than that of a market-overt for legalizing a hase 
traffick of votes and pensions, when he saw you 
employ such means of coercion to the Crown, in order 
to coerce our Parliament through that medium I ” — 
Burke : Letter to Thomas Burgh, Esq. 

2. To justify; to excuse. 

” If any thing esn legalize revenge, It should be 
injury from an extremely ohliged person.”— South : 
Sermons. 

t IL Theol . ; To interpret in a legal spirit 

le'-gal-ljf, adv. [Eng. legal ; - ly .] In a legal 
or lawful manner ; according to law ; lawfully ; 
without breaking the law. 

■*He summoned to the board persons not legally 
qualified to sit there.”— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. x.^ 

t le’-gol-ness, a. [Eng. legal; -?*«».] The 
quality or state of being legal ; legality, 

» leg'-an-tine, a. [Prob. a misprint for 
Legatine (q.v.).J 

* leg'-a-tar-y, s. [Fr. Ugataire ; It. k Sp. leg a- 
tario, 'from Lat. legatarius, from legatus , pa, 
par. of lego = to appoint ; to bequeath.] One 
to whom a legacy has been left ; a legatee. 

*’ An executor shall exhibit a true Inventory of 
goods, taken in the presence of fit persona, as creditors 
and legataries arc.” — A y l iff a : Pa r ergon. 


leg'-ate, * leg-at, s. [Fr. legat, from Lat 
legatus = a legate ; a deputy, prop. pa. par. of 
lego — to appoint; to send, from lex (geoit 
legis) = law ; Sp. k Port, legado ; It. legato ] 

1. An ambassador. 

” He went a legate, but return'd a foe." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad x. *41 

2. Specif. Ao ambassador (a cardinal or 
bishop) sent l»y the Pope to the court of a 
foreign prince or state. Of these legates 
there are three degrees : the first and highest 
being styled legates a latere , who are ineiuhers 
of the Pope’s council, and are invested with 
the highest authority, and are sent only on 
missions of the greatest importance, or as 
governors of a Roman province ; secondly, 
legates de latere, who are entrusted with 
missions of less gravity ; and thirdly, legati 
nati, consisting of those prelates who hold 
the title in virtue nf their office and dignity 
in the church, but are not despatched on 
missions. [Nuncio.] 

"The legates a latere, as they were called, were a 
kind of delegate# who possessed the full power of the 
Pope in all the provinces committed to their charge." 
— Hume: Hist. Eng., voi. L, Note N. 

* 3. A messenger of any kind, 

” There stands the messenger of truth : there stand# 
The legate of the skies." Cow per : Task, ii. 

leg-a-tee’, s. [Lat. legatus, pa. par. of lego = 
to appoint ; to bequeath ; suff. -et.] One to 
whom a legacy is bequeathed. 

*• .Mammon makes the world his legate « 

Through fear, not love." Co:pj*t : Charity, 45 

* leg'-ate ship, * legf-at ship, s. [Eng. 

legate ; -ship.] The office, rank, or position of 
a legate. 

“Thus by the chance and change of Popes, the legate 
ship of Anselme could take uo place.* —Holinshed: 
Henry I. (an. 1116), 

leg'-a-tine, a. [Eng. legatee); -ine.] Of or 
pertaining to a legate. 

"This violation of ecciesiastical and legatine privi- 
leges. "—Hallam : Middle Ages, eh. vii. 

Legatine Constitutions, s. pL 

Ch. Hist.: Ecclesiastical laws enacted in 
national synods held under Cardinals Otho 
and Othobon, legates from Pope Gregory IX. 
and Pope Clement 1 V., in the reign of Henry 
III., about 1230 and 1268. (Shipley.) 

le-ga'-tlon. * le ga ty-on, s, [Fr. lega- 
tion, from Lat. legationem, accus. of legotio , 
from legatus, pa. par. of lego — to appoint ; 
Sp. legacian ; ltal. legazione.) 

* 1. The act of sending forth or commission- 
ing as an agent or delegate for another. 

** And thys buaynesse was farre dyneree from world- 
lys affaires ; euen so was this kind of ambassade or 
le gat yon new."— Vdal : Marke\i. 

2. The amhassador or envoy seot to any 
foreign court on a mission, together with his 
assistants : as, the legation of the United 
States. 

3. The official residence of a political envoy. 

" He declines to make the British Legation • bouse 
of call for allcomers .”— PaU Mall Gazette, Nov. 24. 1664. 

* 4. A district under the jurisdiction of a 
papal legate. 

leg-a-tis^-si mo, adv. [ltal.] 

Music : Exceedingly, smooth, close, and 
connected. 

le-ga'-td, adv. [ltal.] 

Music : Bound, close, connected. A piece 
of music so marked is intended to be sung or 
played in an even, smooth, and gliding 
manner. It is opposed to staccato (q.v.). 
The notes intended to be played legato 
are frequently tied or joined by .the signs 
— "n y > above or below them. 

* leg-a-tor', *le-ga'-tor, s. [Lat, from 

legatus, pa. par. of lego — to appoint, to be- 
queath.] A testator; one who bequeaths a 
legacy, 

"Suppose debate 

Betwixt pretenders to a fair estate. 

Bequeathed by some legator's last intent.** 

Dryden : Hind A Panther. IL S7&. 

leg -a- tii- ra, leg -a tore (1), *. [ItaL 

Zeyafura.] 

Music : A bind ; a ligature (q.v.). 

* leg'-a-ture (2), S. [Eng. legat(e) ;-ure.] Th« 
office,* duties, rights, and privileges of a legate. 

"The Parliament forbade him to usurp the privi. 
l«jea of his legaiu re."— Clarendon: Religion A Policy , 
ch. vt 

* lege (1), 0-t. An abbreviation of Alleor 
(q.v.). 


2&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 

or, wore, \v9lf, work, who, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, 00 = e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 


lege— legislatively 
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* lege (2), v.t. [Allay.) 

* lege, a. A s. [Liege. J 
lege'-ment, s. [Ledoement.] 


leg' -end, • leg-endo, s. [Fr. Ugende, from 
Low Lat.. legenda, prop.= things to be read, 
neut. pi. of lege ndus, fut. part, of lego = to 
rend ; Gr. Acyw (lego) = to collect, to gather, 
to tell ; Ital. leggenda; Port. Undo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A chronicle, biography, or register of 
the lives ».f saints, which were formerly read 
In the refectories of religious houses, and 
lessons at matins. From the marvellous 
atones in aome of those biographies came 
meanings 2 and 3. [Golden -leg end.] 

* 2. A story of any kind ; a tale, a nar- 
rative. 

" In making of a glorious legend* 

Vt good women, ami imddcus. and wlues." 

Chaucer: Legend qf Good Women. (Prol-l 

3. A story of an incredible or marvellous 
character; originally such a ono told of a 
saint, and hence, any lion-historical or un- 
authentic atory ; a tradition, a fable. 

" Afterwards legend* being growne In a manner to 
bee noth in* but henjtosof frlunloicumd semulnlous 
vanities. they Uaue b*cno tuen with disdain* thruwue 
out." ~ Hooker : Pedes. Potity, bk. v., §20. 

* 4. A list, a register. 

*’ My name y -entered® 

In tbe legend* of lif lo«$e er Ich were.” 

Fieri Ploughman, p. 194. 

5 . An Inscription ; specifically, an inscrip- 
tion or motto on a coat of arms. 

IL Numis.: The inscription or letters round 
the Held of a medal or coin, in contradistinc- 
tion to the inscription across it. 

"The first fault therefore which f shall find with a 
modern legend la Its diffusiveness.*'— Additon : On 
Ancient J ledalt, dial. A 


• leg'-end, r.L [Legend, a.] To tell, to nar- 
rate ; to describe in story. 

** Nor ladles wanton love, nor wund'ring knight. 
Legend 1 out In rhiiuet oil richly diglit." 

BUhop Hull: Satire*, T>k. l„ iaL L 

iS^-ond ar ^, a. A s. [Eng. legend; -nry.] 
A * Ait adj. : Of the nature of a legend ; con- 
sisting of or containing legends ; fabulous. 


'* These variations of the Mine atory, mixed up with 
the explanation of n celebrated sacred offering, are In- 
fallible marks of a legend- try orlglu."— Lewi* : Cred. 
Early Roman UUt. (18551, 11. bS7. 

* B. As substantive : 


1. A book of legends. 

2. A naixator of legends. 


• le&'-end-Ist, s. [Eng. legend; -1st.) A 
writer of legends. 

“This wm decidedly an Invention of the IcgendUlf 
— Southey : Letters, Iv. 812. 


* l6g'-er, s. & a. (Ledger, Leioeil] 


* leger book, s. 

1. A cartulary or register of & religious 
house. 


2. A ledger. 


* ltfg' or, a. [Fr., from a Low Ijat. * leviarius, 
from Lat. tevis = light.] Light, unimportant, 
Slight. [LKl>GEIt(2).J 


leger lino, s , (Lkdoer-linf..) 


l^g-cr-dS-main', • leg-ier do-mayne, 
lcyg-ler de-malnc, f. [O. Fr. legxer de 
main = light of hand : Uger = light, ami main 
— hand.] Sleight of hand ; dexterity In de- 
ceiving the eye by tbe quickness or nimble ness 
of the baud ; a trick performed an dexterously 
and adroitly as to elude discovery by the 
spectators ; trickery, Juggling ; a Juggle. 

"Fercelue theyr teygier tlemaine, wyih » hlcli they 
would IukIo fortn thlr falslmod and shift the troulu 
Mydo.*— *ir T More: Work**, p. 813. 

•le& or do -main'- 1st, a. [Eng. legerde- 
main; -to.J Uno who practises or is skilled 
In legerdemain ; a Juggler, a conjuror. 

* l6-£6r'-I-t$f, s. (O. Fr. Uglerete ; Fr. 
Uglretf, from leger » light.) Lightness, swift- 
ness, nlmblencss. 

"The organ* . . . newly move 
With costed slough ami frarii legerity .“ 

Shakrtp. ; Henry V., Iv. L 

• ltfggO (I), * leg-gon (I), v.t. [A.S. leegan.) 
To lay, to plncc. 

"Tlier domte uo wight hood upon htm leggt’ 

Chaucer. C. T., AMS. 

*l6ggo (2), * leg gen (2), v.t. [Lay.] To 
allay, to case. 

” To leggen her of her duloiir. * 

Rovuiunl qf the Rote, 


legged, a. [Eng. leg; -*/.] 

1. Ord. lang. : Having IcgB, generally In 
Composition, as two-legged, f oar-legged, Ac. 

2. Her. : The snmc ns Memuekkd (q.v.). 

leg-ger. s. (Eng. leg ; .er.) A term applied 
to a man who propels a canal boat or Largo 
through a low tunnel or bridge by pushing 
with his legs against the Bides or roof. 

leg' get, s. [Perhaps from legge - to lay.) A 
kind of tool used by recd-thatchers. 

l5g-gi a -dro, ailv. [ltd.] 

Music: A direction that the passage to 
which the word is appended is to bo played 
briskly or gaily. 

*leg-gi~a drous, «. [Ital. leggiadro — 
brisk, handsome.] Light, graceful. 

" Yet this Retirements cloud uocr overcast 
Those beams of leggla drou* courtesy.' 

Beaumont. 1‘yiche, a 18. 

leg -gihg, leg' gin, s. [Eng. leg; - ing .] A 
gaiter; n covering of leather, canvas, Ac., 
worn over the trousers, and reaching dose up 
to the knees. 

” Black bis moccasins and legging*.’ 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, xvll. 

Meg'-gi^m, 5 . [Eng. leg, r. ; -ism.) The 
character, practices, or maimers of a blackleg. 

leg'-gy, a. (Eng. leg, a. ; - y .) 

I. Lit. : Long-legged ; having unusually or 
disproportionately long legs : as, a leggy horse. 

* 2. Fig. : Having long stalks. 

"Plants uf Ptcroma elegant that have becotno leggy 
may be kept dry fur a while."— Gardeners' Chronicle, 
VoL xvl.. No. 4lo, p. b9S |I681>. 

leg’-horn, s. [See def.l 

1. A kind of plait of the atraw of bearded 
whent cut green and bleached, and used for 
bonnets and hats. It derives its name from 
being imported from Leghorn. 

2. A hat made of the plait described in 1. 

H The kind of wheat in question is about 

eighteen inches high. It is grown on poor 
sandy soil on the banka of the Arno, between 
Leghorn and Florence, expressly for manufac- 
ture into lmts. 1 1 is pulled green and blanched 
like llax on the gravelly bed of the river. TJia 
straws are not split as In England, and thus 
the plaits are rendered tougher and more dur- 
able. ( Loudon , Ac.) 

log I bil I ty, s. I Eng. legible; -tty.) The 
quality or state of being legible. 

"To explain tbe legibility of Inscriptions In the 
dark.”— Browstur : Sat. J l a gw, let v., ji. 117. 

lcg -I ble, a. (O. Fr., from Lat. legibilis, from 
lego = to read ; Sp. legible; Ital, leggibile.) 

1. That may be read; capablo of being 
read ensily ; easy to be read or deciphered. 

2. That may be discovered or understood 
from evident marks or characteristics ; appa- 
rent, plain, evident. 

" Whatoer she meant, this truth divine 
Js legible and plain.* Cow/ier: OUafftcorm. 

log'-i-blo-ness, *. [Eng. legible; -n«5.1 The 
quality or state of being legible ; legibility. 

lCgf'-I bljf, udv. [Eng. legible); -ly.) In n 
legible manner; ho as to Co iegiblo or easily 
read or deciphered ; plainly. 

• log-ior-do-maino, s. [Leoriideuain.] 

lo'-gion, •logloun, s. [Fr. legion, from 
I /it, legionem, nee. of legio, from lego = to 
collect; i?p. legion; Hal, legume . J 

X, Ordinary ijanguage : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense os II. 1. 

"The iiuiiilwr of ltorso ami f>»ot lo a Roman fn7l*'n 
varlwl lit dUrcrviit |Mortutl» of lliv ropublk',"— Jlrlmoth: 
Cicoro, bk. x., IcL 14. (Nolo W.) 

(2) A military force ; troops, soldiers. 

"Nor knew grvat llcctor bow Ms legl m* jlrld." 

r»l*. Homer; Hint till. SIX 

2. Fig. : Any very great number ; an indell- 
nltely large mmik'r, 

II. Technically : 

1. Herman A » t h], : A division of tbo Roman 
army, consisting of n number of men varying 
at illlfereiit periods from 2,000 to 0,000. Ori- 
ginally tbo legion wus divided Into fifteen 
companies (nuinfjm/i) [Manipi.f. 1, inch of 
whleli contained sixty rank and file, two 
olllcers — called centurions — and nno stand- 
nr«l-lsan<r (tvj’i/himis). Afterwnnls it was 


divided into ten cohorts, each cohort Into 
three companies {mampuli), ami each com- 
pany Into two centuries. 

"Thef/v^ n . e*tAblDbcd by Itotiiiiius, couUlned 
S,0 <jO fowl-sulUtcrm. Fruui the «xpul»iuu of u t c 1*r- 
qultu, until tbo of tbo mn:i»uU Punic War, 

the mu in Ur i hi It'd i roiu 4,ii» to aithuueh, uo 

emtr/enen*, the slreii^tk wm mi»«| to A.o< «, and even 
S,£ai. Fruui the U',;innin^ uf the J^ecuuU Punic War, 
until tbe o^e uf .M.tnus <u.t lou|, tl»e uuuther larirJ 
fruin 4.2;/0 b> A.200, scldutn falling beluw S.ow. and lu 
sumo curt, ritiutf tm bl^h as i.imj Prom m. ioo, 
until tbe downhill uf the mu lre, the number \;irlid 
from 5.0*) b j From tbe accession id Augustus, 

until lh« time uf lljulrliui, A.(*si st-em* to bave 
fi-Vanlevl u the regular Cuinpleuieut. * — A'ami iy : 
Roman Antiyuitie*. 

2. Nat. Science: A term sometimes used for 
what is more generally called u sub-class. 

(1) Lr /ion of Honour: An order of merit 
founded by Napoleon l.,whcn First Consul, as 
a reward for services or merit, civil or mili- 
tary. It consisted of various grades, as giaud 
crosses, grand ofl leers, commanders, oil jeers, 
nnd legionaries. The coiutitiit ion of the order, 
however, has been more than once rcinedellcd 
since the days uf the First Consul. 

(2) American Legion of Honor : [Sec Ap- 
pendix). 

(3) Thundering legion : [ThindehiNO] . 

*le-gl6n-nr jf, a. A s. [Lat. legionariiu, 
from legio ^ n legion (q.v.); Fr. Ugionnaire; 
Ital. A 5>p. legionario.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Literally; 

1. Of or pertaining to » legion or legions; 
included in n legion. 

" lie posveascs the legionary inscriptions . . of 
Roman coluuists or luvadcrv — ll ibon / Prehittoric 
Annul* of Scotland, llutrud | 

2. Consisting of ono or more legions: as • 
legionary force. 

* IL Fig. : Consisting of or containing an 
indefinitely large number or quautity; ex- 
tremely large or great. 

"Too many applying themselves betwixt Jest and 
earnest, umke un tlic l&jionary body of error.*— 
Browne: Vulgar i'rrour*. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A Roman soldier belouging to a legion ; 
one of a legion. 

“ The teg Irma r let were not released from tbclr mill- 
tary oaths. ' — Loci* : Cred. Party Roman UUt. (1555k 
11. l>4. 

2. A member of tho Legion of Honour. 

3. Tho name given by Huber to the neuter 
of a rod apccica of ant. (Hrijith ; Cuvier, xiv. 
120.) ^ 

* lc gioned, a. [Eng. legion ; -ed.) 

1. Formed into a legion or legions. 

" Liko tegioned sulillvro.' 

Kralt: Endymlon, bk tl. 

2. Divided into legions, forming a levte et% 
masse. 

* 16 glon-izc, t\L [Eng. legion; To 

form in a legion. 

’* Descend, sweet angels, teglonlied In ranks. ■* 

tki net • Holy Rood*, p. IS. 

* lo'-gion ry, s. [Eng. legion; -ry.J A 

body or number of legions ; legions collec- 
tively. 

Iftg'-iS Into, v.l. [Formed from tho noun 
legislator (q.v.).] To mako or enact a law or 
laws. 

lc& Is la tlon, 5 . [Eng. legislate); euff. 
-ioo.) Tho act of making or enacting laws 

"But tbera Is uctrrlhrliws a science uf tegUTation. 
which Ibe details uf ultlce, and tbe lutrlgursof ih»|.u- 
lar asseinblies, will never rvninnunlcaUs.*— canto rt : 
Of the Human i/in d, IuUxmL. pL 1L, J 2. 

16^’ Is la tivo, a. A $. [Eng. -<tv; 

1- r. legutatf.) 

A. A s ailjrctl pc; 

1. Making, giving, or cnaeting laws; law- 
giving ; having tho power to logialnlo. 

"Tbe supreme leg id.% tire |n>«rr uf England was 
lodged lU l he King and great ruuurll. - Hume: lit* t. 
Uf Anj/Iimd, \ul, II., apiv i. 

2. I ‘one, produced, oronact^l by logialntlnn. 

"The gt In sin es which r^'<|Utrt^l a legtti.dir* 
rciunly."— Macaulay : Hut. AVip., cb a til 

3. lVi-taiiilng to lcgl»lallc>n, or tho euict- 
inriit of lawn ; nullable to legislation. 

B. #idi»f. : Tim fx»wer or right of lcg|*l«. 
tlou ; tin* lh*dy in which is vested llm |a>wer 
or right of enacting law*; the legislature. 

"Tbs flf»l ami fundai net ital natiual law. wideb ts U 
|»rrni son ths /^/r**-'n(»rs Itself."— le . Of Cletl 
Uoremmenf, vb. »l. 

* la tlvc iy, o//p. [Kng. leg\*lniite ; 
-fy.J In a Icglnlative manner ; by legiulntiou. 


boll, b 6 $; p6TXt, oat, 90U, ohorus, ^hln, bonQh ; go, ^om; thin, ^hls ; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, oxptst, ph = t 

-cion, tlan = sit an. -tlon. -slon = shun; -^ion, -flon = zdiun. -clous, - tious, -sloua = sliils. -bio, -die, Ac. ■* byl, d^L 
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legislator— leguminosites 


leg'-ls-lat-or, 5. [Lat., from lex (genit. legis) 
«= a law, and lator — a proposer of a law, lit. = 
one who bears or carries, from latum , sup. of 
ftro — to bear ; Fr. legisluteur ; Sp. legislador ; 

I tal. legislator.] A lawgiver ; one who enacts 
or makes laws for any state or kingdom; a 
member of a national legislative assembly, as 
of the House of Representatives. 

•' After the manlier of the legislntors in ancient and 
heTOicJill time*.’— Ba con: Benry I'll., p. 72. 

tleg-lS-la-tor'-l-al, a. [Eng. legislator ; -ial.) 
Of or pertaining to a legislator or legislature. 

* leg- is -lat -or -ship. $. [Eng. legislator ; 
-ship.} The office or position of a legislator. 

• leg -ls-la-tress, s. [Eng. legislator ; fern, 
aulf. -ess.] A female legislator; a woman who 
makes laws. 

"See what that country of the mind will produce, 
when hy the wholesome laws of thi* It yislatn-ss it has 
obtained its liberty."- Shaftesbury : Morals. pt iv., $2. 

M€g-fe-la-truc, s. [Eng. legislate); Lat. 
fem. sntf. -Irix.] A legislatress. 

leg ls-la-ture, $. (Fr. ; I tal. & Sp. legisla- 
ture.) The body of men in any state or king- 
dom in whom is vested the power or right to 
legislate or enact, alter, repeal, or suspend 
laws for the polity of such state or kingdom ; 
tbe supreme power of a state : as, in the 
United States, the two Houses of Congress, 
together with the President, the consent of all 
thiee of whom is necessary for the enactment, 
repeal, alteration, or suspension of any law. 

"There was a difference of opinion between him and 
the two other branches of the legislature as to the ex- 
pediency of a particular law."— Macaulay: BitL Bug., 
ch. xvtil. 

•leg ist, *leg-yst, s. [Low Lat. legista, 
from Lat. lex (genit. legis) = a law ; Fr. ttgistc ; 
Itah & Sp. legista.] One learned or skilled in 
the law , a lawyer. 

" ’Sir.* quoth I, • I know not the law.' ‘Tea. marr^ 
do you." quoth he, ami laughed. * Nay. in ijood faith.’ 
quoth I. 1 1 am no legist.' — Wyatt to Cromwell , April 
12. 1640. 

leg l-tim, s. (Lat. legitimus = according to 
law ; lex (geuit. legis) = law.] 

Scots Law : That part of a father’s movable 
property to which his children are entitled on 
his death. It amounts to one-half in rases 
where the father has left no widow, and to 
one-third when there is a widow. Legitim 
cannot be affected or diminished by any testa- 
mentary or other deed. Legitim is now pay- 
able also on a mother's movable estate. 
Legitim is also called Bairns' Part of Gear. 

lS-git’-i-ma^y, s. (Eng. legitimate): -cy ; 
Fr. legitnnite . ; i5p. Icgitimidad ; I tal. legitti - 
wafd.] (Legitimate, a.] 

1. The quality or state of being legitimate 
or in conformity with the law; lawfulness; 
opposed to illegality. 

2. The quality or state of being legitimate ; 
lawfulness of birth ; opposed to bastardy or 
illegitimacy. 

* 3. Genuineness ; opposed to spuriousness. 
’’The legitimacy or reality of these marine bodies 

vindicated, l now inquire by what means they were 
hurried out of the ocean."— U'oodward : On Fossil*. 

* 4. Conformity with correct reasoning ; 
correctness of logical sequence or deduction : 
as, the legitimacy of a syllogism. 

l£-glt'-i-mate, a. (Low Lat. legitimatns, 
pa. par. of fejifi/no^to declare to be lawful, 
from Lat. legitimus = legitimate, from lex 
(geuit. legis) = law ; Pr. legitime ; Sp. A Port. 
legttimo ; I bib legittimo.) 

1. Lawful ; in conformity with the laws of 
a country ; legal ; according to law or esta- 
blished usage ; allowed or permitted by law. 

2. Lawfully begotten ; born in wedlock. 

*'By Ihe canon law they [those lx.ru before wedlock] 
were legitimate.' —Bume : But. Eng. ; Benry III. (an. 
12721. 

* 3. Genuine, real ; not false or spurious. 

“They [the Apocrypha) were uot received a* legiti- 
mate and leaf nil.' —Esdrat (1661| (Pref.}. 

4. Founded on good grounds or reasons ; 
no reprehensible or to be objected to ; reason- 
able, naturab 

“The conflict between these apprehensions, both of 
which were perfectly legitimate. — Macaulay: JILL 
Eng., ch. iL 

5. In accordance with correct reasoning ; 
following by logical sequence. 

** Established hy legitimate reasoning ."— Berschel : 
Attronomy (1968). § 11. 

* 6. Conforming to or reaching a particular 
standard or rule. 


legitimate-drama, s. A drama, tragic 
or comic, of the regular standard type, keep- 
ing to the dramatic unities of time and place, 
and distinct from such lighter stage plays as 
extra vagauzas, burlesques, or farcical comedy. 

legitimate - fertilization, legiti - 
mate-union, s. 

Hot.: Fertilization or union in dimorphic or 
trimnrplnc plants, produced by polleu taken 
from the amber of a stamen nut correspond- 
ing in height with the pistil. The result 
vaiies. Sometimes there is absolute sterility, 
soim-tinies absolute fertility, with every inter- 
mediate grade. 

* le-git-i-mate, v.(. [Fr. legitimer.) (Le- 
gitimate, a.] 

1. To make lawful ; to sanction as lawful. 
"It would be impossible for nny enterprise to be 

luwfut, if that which should legitimate itiasubsequent 
to it .'—Decay of Piety. 

2. To declare or render legitimate ; to give 
to one who is illegitimate the rights ^ud privi- 
leges of one legitimately born. 

"The net that legitimated the Queen."— Burnet : 
Bist. lieform. | an. \bSX) 

lo-git -l-mate ly, adv. (Eng. legitimate ; -ly.) 
I. In a legitimate or lawful manner; iu 
conformity with the law ; lawfully, legally. 

2- In wedlock : as, one legitimately born. 

*3. Genuinely; not spuriously. 

le-git'-l-mate-ness, s. [Eng. legitimate; 
-/less.] The quality or state of being legiti- 
mate ; legality ; lawfulness ; legitimacy. 

" Assertiiif? the Irgirlmntencss of bis ordination." — 
Barrow : Of (he Pope's Supremacy. 

* le-git-i-ma-tion, s. [Fr. from Lat. legiti- 
matus, pa. par. of legitimo — to legitimate 
(q.v.); Sp. legitimaciou ; It. Icgitimuxione.) 

1. The act of making lawlul, legal, or 
legitimate ; the act of giving auy thing the 
sanction of law. 

2. The act of rendering or declaring legiti- 
mate; the act of giving to one born illegiti- 
mate the rigdi ts aud privileges of a legitimate 
child. 

3. Legitimacy ; lawful birth. 

•• I have discl iimed my land , 
Legitimation, mime, aud all isjjuue." 

bhakesp. ■ King John, L 
U Legitimation by subsequent marriage: 
Law: A provision made by Canon Law and 
by the Civil Law of Protestant and Catholic 
continental countries that the marriage of the 
father ami mother of illegitimate children 
should confer on such offspring the status of 
children born in wedlock. The only condition 
is, that at the time of the conception or birth 
of such offspring both parties should have 
been free to marry. In the United States, 
in a oumlierof instances, bastards have been 
made legitimate by special act of the legisla- 
ture. 

lc -gl t'-l -ma-tlst, s. [Eng. legitimate) ; -ist.) 
Tue same as Legitimist (q.v.). 

Ic-glt'-l-ma-tize, v.t. (Eng. legitimate) ; 
ize.) To make legitimate; to legitimate. 

* log" ! time, a. [Fr. from Lat. legitimus — 
legitimate (q.v.).] Legitimate. 

’’ The pope made Itenry the bastArdo legitime — 
Berners: Froissart; Chronicle, ch. ccxxix. 

le-glt'-i mism, s. (Eng. legitim(e ); -ism.] 
The principles or views advocated by the 
legitimists. 

le-git-i-mist, s. [Fr. legitimiste, from Lat. 
Icjitimus = legitimate (q.v ). ] 

1. Gen. : One who advocates ami supports 
legitimate authority ; one who supports the 
doctrine of hereditary monarchical govern- 
ment and divine right. 

2. Spec. : An adherent or supporter of the 
elder branch of the Bourhon family, driven 
from the throne of France iu 1830. 

le-git'-l-mize, v.t. [Eng. legit im(e) ; -fee.] To 
make or render legitimate ; to legitimate. 

leg' -less. a. [Eng. leg ; -less.) Destitute of 
or having no legs ; without legs. 

** Though he was not legless, be was very early ohlleed 
to cajole l letter loom i ted creatures into carrying huu. 
— A thence am, Oct. 28. 1881 

leg'-lin, 6. [I cel. legill; cf. Ger. liigel = a 
small cask; I,at. higena =s a wine-jar.] A 
wooden mi lie- pail. (Scotch.) 


leglin-girth, *. The hoop of a leglin or 

milk-pail. (Scoff ; Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xxii.) 

leg-no- tid'-e-s3, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. kguofis); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idea:.] 

Bot. : A doubtful order or a tribe of Perigyn- 
ous Exogens. It consists of trees or slirnbs, 
with opposite, nearly entire leaves, with inter- 
petiolar stipules ; axillary solitary or clustered 
flowers; a four to five-cleft campanulas calyx; 
four to five fringed petals; twice or three times 
as many stamens ; a superior three to five- 
celled ovar>, and berried or capsular fruit. 
The order is akin to the Logatiiaceae and the 
Rhizophoraceae (q.v.). Known genera two; 
species seven. Called also Cassipourese, from 
Cassipoura, of which Legnotis is a synonym. 
(Lindley.) They are now generally considered 
a tribe of Rhizophorace*. 

leg-no'-tis, s. [Gr. Aeyi'wros ( legnotos ) = with 
a coloured border.] 

Bot . : The typical genns of the order Legno- 
tidcae (q.v.). 

Ie-g6-, pref. [Lat. lex (genit. legis) = law.] 
Pertaining to or connected with the law. 

* lego-literary, a. Pertaining to the 
literature of the law, (Lord Campbell.) 

* leg -some, a. [Eng. leg ; -some.] Pertain- 
ing to legs ; leggy. 

"They spread out their own noble bodies on tht 
handy, or rather perhaps lc 7 *omc height of the low 
wall." — R. D. black more : Christ owell, cb. xliv. 

le-guan' (u as w), s. (Brazil, leguana.) 

Zool. : The same as Iguana (q.v.). 

" Herpeloloeist • distinguish several species of Ignan* 
or I.cgitant, which, however, do uot appear to differ in 
their habiU.'* — Ur. Gunther, iu Encyc. Brit, (yth ed.1, 
Xiv. 736. 

* le-gTV-le-ir.il (1 as y), s. &i a. [Lat. leguleiu $ 
= a lawyer, from lex (genit. legis) = law.] 

A. As subst. : A lawyer. (MUman.) 

B. As adj.: Like a lawyer; legal. (Ds 
Qnincty.) 

leg - ume, le-gu me, leg'- n - men i. 
[Lat."= pulse, any leguminous plant.] 

Bot. : A one-celled one or many-seeded two- 
valved superior fruit, generally dehisceut by 
a suture along both its face and back, and 
bearing its seeds on either margin of the 
ventral suture. In Astragalus two spurious 
cells are formed by the projection iu wards of 
either the dorsal or ventral suture, which 
forms a kind of dissepiment, and in Cassia a 
great number of “ plinigmata," or transverse 
diaphragms are formed by projections of the 
placentae. In Cathai tocarpus, Ac., the legume 
is indeliisceut, but the line along which dehis- 
cence would normally be is indicated by the 
resence of sutures. The ** legumen " is placed 
y Lindley in his class of fruits called Apo- 
carpi. It differs from the follicle only in 
dehiscing by two valves. (Leguminos^, 
Loment, Replum.] 

legumen-lomcntaceum, s. [Loment.] 

leg'-u-mln, leg'-u-minc, s. [Eug., &c. 

legum(e n), -in, -in*.] 

Chem. : [Vegetable Casein], 

le-gu-mln o'-sse, s. pi. [Fem. pL of Mod. 

Lab legitmiuosus — leguminuus.] 

Bot. : Leguminous plants ; an order of 
Perigynous Exogens, alliance Rosales. It 
consists of lieibs, shrubs, or trees, with alter- 
nate, generally compound leaves, occasionally 
dotted ; the petiole tumid at the base, with 
two stipules at the base of the petiole, aud 
two at the base of each leaflet ; the pedicels 
usually articulated; caljx five-parted, in- 
ferior, the odd segment anterior; petals five, 
or by abortion four, three, two, one, or none; 
stamens definite or indefinite, diadelphous, 
more rarely monadelphous or polyadelphous; 
pistil one-celled, generally of one carpel ; fruit 
a legume, or more rarely a drupe; seeds one 
or more, attached to the upper suture. Known 
genera 297, species 4,700, diffused, though not 
equally, all over the globe. It is divided into 
three sub-orders, Papilionaceae, Ctesalpinieae, 
and Mitnoseie. To this order belong tue pea, 
bean, clover, liquorice, broom, logwood, iodigo, 
and many oilier iuipurtaot plants. 

le-gu-mln o si -tes, s. [Mod. Lat. legumi- 

nos(us) ; suff. -ites (Palceont.).] 

Palceobotany : 

1, A genus of fossil Leguminosse founded by 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, woll, work, who, son; mnte, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ».ce = e; ey=a; qu = kw. 


Mr. Bowcrbauk, F.R.S., on seeds from the 
London Clay. He describes eighteen species. 
They may not be closely ukin to each other, 
but scattered over the leguminous order. 
(JBowerbank: Fossils of the London Clay.) 

2. A genua of fossil leaves, believed to belong 
to the order Legmuiuosae. They are from the 
Cretaceous rucks. 

ie-gu min ous, n. [Mod. Lat. leguminosus , 
from leynmen (q.v.).] Having its fruit in the 
form of a legume (q.v.). 

leguminous-plants, 5. pi. 

Hot. : The English name f >r the great order 
Lcgnmhiusie, or Fabacea* (q.v.). 

leh' man itc (1), lem’-an Ite, s. [Named 
after Like Leman, ur old spclhug, Lehmau ; 
miff, -ite (.Via.).] 

Min. : The same as Zoisite (q.v.). 

leh*-mS.n Ite (2), s. [Named after Lehman, 
who lirst observed it ; sntf. -ite. (Min.).] 

Min . : The same as Crocoite (q.v.). 

lehr bach-Itc, s. [Named after one of tho 
places where found, Lclirbach ; stiff. - ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A massive, granular mineral, with 
Bp. gr. 7 ‘804 to 7*876. Colour, lead and steel- 
gray, iron-black ; brittle. Compos. : selenide 
of lead and mercury, represented by the 
formula PbSe with HgSe. From Lehrhaeli 
and Tilkerode, Harz. 

le himt’-ite, s. [Named after Capt. Lelmnt, 
by Thomson; sun. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : Natrolite (q.v.), from Glenarm, 

County Antrim. 

lei -a- can -thus, s . (Mod. Lat.. from Gr. 
AeloV (leio») — smooth, and axa^a (acantha) = 
= a spine.) 

PoLeont. : A genua of plaginstomnus fishes, 
founded on triassic iehthymlorulites. (Owen : 
Paleontology, ed. 1861, p. 125.) 

Lelb m* tlan, Leib nitz ! an, Leib- 
niz 1 -an (z as tz), a. s. lFo'r etym. see 
def.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or in any way connected with the teaching of 
Gottfried Wilhelm v. Leibniz (usually written 
Leibnitz, to preserve the German pronuncia- 
tion), horn at Leipzig, Juue 21, 1646, died at 
Hanover, Nov. 14, 1716. 

"Tlie true Lelbnlzian spirit" — Men : Leibniz, 
p. 2ie. 

B. As subst. : One who accepts the teaching 
Of Leibnitz , a follower of LciimiU. 

** Lribnitia n* have almost All the experiences on 
their IVuMrtce ; A<uU, p. 101. 

Lelb nitz'-i-an 13 m, s. (Eng. Leibnitiian ; 
-ism.) 

Phil: A system of philosophy founded on 
the three great principles lonl down by Leib- 
nitz: (1) The Ljiw of Continuity— that every- 
thing hi this world Is connected ; that there 
are no gaps and chasms that cannot be 
bridged over, (l’ussugea in the Novveaux 
Essais (iv. 16)— a reply to Lockc’a celebrated 
Essay — led the author of the History of 
Pantheism, il. 211, to say that Leibnitz was 
“a* consistent an Evolutionist as Herbert 
Bpeticer himself”); (2) the conception of the 
Monad; and (2) the idea of Pre-established 
Harmony. [Harmony, 7.] From tins last 
principle naturally followed the teaching that 
this world ia the best of nil possible worlds, so 
mercilessly ridiculed by Volume in Candide. 
[Monad, Optimism, Wolffiamism.) 

"The cvnfcmilim of * Spluoilun’ which LrAidiig made 
to Jacobi Ut the year 17W had pirhnp* the ■ciwo 
that he lomid In It the biult of LeibnUdUt nU >/ k~— 
l\b trace? Hitt. Phil.. IL 120. 

Lelb nftz-d-, pref. (Leionitzian.) Belonging 
to. connected with, or characteristic of tbu 
teaching of Leibnitz. ILkiunstzianwm.) 

Lelbnltzo - Wolffian, Loibnltz- 
Wolifian, Leibniz Wolffian, «. (oee 

extract.) 

•• Tho avit problem, however, wiu not the reftilA- 
tlon , hut the »yntomatl>atluu of Uio Lailxillzutu 
cuncoi’tiuii*. Tho w .rk wiu undertaken with decided 
talent. tmlefatlwihle luduolry, and very coiixidtTnlilo 
rcnuit by I hrUtlaii Wol.f. *o that non ly nil *lmcijil>» 
of Leibnitz In (iennaiiy nluud aImo uudir his milnenco. 
and the veiiuol wiu, and Is itlll. commonly dvvlgiintod 
am the Lcibnitio- UVjRroi. ’ - Ueberwg . U>*t. Phil., 
IL, 114. 

lei -dy ltO, s. [Named after !)r J Lcldy, of 
Philadelphia; suff. -ite. (Min.) | 

Afin. : A Dilneral occurring in wart-likc en- 


leguminous— lembu9 


crustationa consisting of fine scales, also 
atalactitic. Ilanlness, 1 to 2 ; lusl re, reunion* ; 
colour, grass-blue or olive-green ; sties k, 
white. Compos. : a hydrated silicate of nluiu- 
in:i, protoxide of iron, magnesia, end lime. 
Found with grossulnr garnet, zoisite, and 
quartz, at Lei per vi lie, Delaware co., Penn- 
sylvania. 

* lcie, v.t. (Lay, t>.) 

* leig er, s. & a. [Ledoer, Lecer (l).] 

lelgh (gh silent), s. (A variant of ha = a 
meadow, a pasture.) A frequent sullix iu 
English place-names, especially In the south- 
western counties ; us, BmUeigh, Chumte i>jh, 
&c. Alsu written ley, lea. 

Id 6-, pref. (Gr. Ae7os (leios) = smooth to tho 
touch ; the same as Lat levvis.) 

Bor., Zool . , £c. ; Smooth. 

lei 6 earn -pa, s. [Pref. Uio-, and Gr. Kdfimj 

(kampc) — a caterpillar.) 

Entom. : A genus of Notodontidae. Lcio- 
campa dicta-a is Die Swallow Prominent Moth, 
whitish, with dark-brown markings. Tlic ex- 
pansion of the wings is about two inches. The 
larva feeds on poplars and willows iu Sep- 
tember. 

lei -6 -don, s. [Pref. teio-, end Gr. o£ov? 
(odous), gemt. oSovros (otiemfos) s= a tooth.) 

PaUnont. : A genus of Mosasaurous Reptiles 
from the Cretaceous Hocks. 

lei-o-thrix, s. [Pref. Ido-; Gr. 0pi$ (thrix), 
genit. Tpi\6<; ( trichos ) = hair.) 

Omith. : A genus of Atnpelidrp (Chatterers), 
anb-family Pacliycephalime (Thick - heads). 
They are found in India, where they caret ully 
examine birds for any insects inhabiting them. 
Their eggs are black spotted with yellow. 

ld-6-tri-cha -nae, pi. (Mod. Lat. hiothrix, 
genit. leiotrich(os) ; Lat. fern, pi. adj. sulf. 
-a nee.) 

Omith. : Silky or Long-legged Chatterers. 
According to Swainson, a sub-family of Am- 
pelidie. The legs are large, robust, and syn- 
daetyle, the hind toe longer than the outer ; 
the wings abort and rounded, the hill strong, 
the gonys ascending. Type, the genus Leio- 
thrix (q.v.). 

Lcl ot ri-chi, s. pi. (Gr. Aviorpi\icuo (teto- 
trichiuo)- to liavo smooth hair.) ILkioturix.] 

Ethnol. : (See extract). 

" In Attempting to cliuwlfy thene peraUtent modiflen- 
entlou* (of the human rnce) after the iimmitr of n.|. 
tummu. the lirst dreumtibmee th »t AllracU ones 
Attention la the broad contrast la*twevn the iKoi»le 
wltli Htnilght and wavy hair, and those w ith citb|», 
woolly, or tufted hair liory *le SU Vhicrnt, uulmg 
this fundamental distinction, divided mankind nc 
cordlngly Into tho two iirimary groups ot /.e( 
and Ulolriehl— terms which are ojk-u to ci Itlclsm. but 
which 1 a lopt . . . because they have been used. It 
Is belter for silence to Accept a faulty name which has 
tho merit of existence than to burthen It with a fault- 
less newly. Invented one . "—Uuxlcy : Critique* t juL 
drvuet ( 1673), |>. 160. 

lei 6t ri chous, a. (LEioTmciu.) Having 
smooth hair; belonging to ur characteristic of 
t lie Lelotrichl or smooth-liDired pcopl . 

lel'po a, s. (Native name ; or from Gr. AnVw 
(leipo) =■ to leave, and J>u (6u), pi. of lior (oc/7i) 
= an egg.) 

Omith. : A genus of Megapodhhe, sub-family 
Mcga]»i>dimi' (Mound Birds). Ldpou ocellata 
Is the native plieunant of Australia. It de- 
posits Its eggs In mounds formed by vegetable 
matter covered by wind. Th<*v ure nought fur 
eagerly by the uutives for food. 

lcl-po-thym l-a, li-po thjfm'-i-a, •«. 

(Gr, Aciiruj (leipo) — (to leave), oud Uv^ id? 
(tluimns) = the soul. So called from tho sus- 
pension uf feeling or senaiitioii.) 

Path. : A fainting fit, a swuon. 

Id pA thjTii io, lei pot’.i jmi ous, a. 

pi )k\ Lit. ld]X)lkym(ia) ; Eng. sulf. -ic, hmw.) 

Pathology: 

1. Of or belonging to n fainting fit. 

2. 8ubject to fainting flu 

* lclscr, * lclsoro. *. (LmsrnE.) 

J ois'^tcr, t. I led. Ijdstr; Sw. BuMro.) A 
th rce- pronged speur for sinking IIhIi. (scutch.) 

“ A Uirwtard Iritfi r uii the IthiT, 

I**r w v an laiw * 

Bum* /Siill * bvetur Hornbook. 
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* lela‘*ur-a-bIo (Ids aa lezh or lozh), a. 

'Eng tetsnV(r); -able. J 

1. That may or can be done at leisure; not 
hurried ; leismclv. 

"A teirurabl* d ei'OJrt a rv. Hooker Eerie*. Polity. 
bk v.,h c. 

2. Not occojiied ; Idle. 

* lels -ur a-bly, * lcas-ur-a bly (Ids aa 
lezh or lezh), adv. [Eng. Uisuralj(le ) ; -fjf.) 
Iu a leisuidy mauuer ; at leisure ; not 
hurriedly. 

.losbuA. and David, who trisurably ruding 
their lives In | trace, prayed 1<T the Uicrclrs of U<al ui>oa 
their |A»i.U'rlly.' —lltxAer : Ecclet, Polity, bit. v , J , 

Ids* -uro Gels as lezh or lezh), * ldaer, 
* leiscre, • leysure, t. i a. iu. Fr. /n-ir, 
propel ly the inhu. of a verb = to be lawful, 
from Lat. licet = it is iwriiiitted ; Fr. ioisir.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Freedom from business, occupation, or 
hurry; power or lil>erty to speud time ac- 
cording to one's choice. 

" As our bodies waxe and gather strength by 
Irptu re. '—Saeil* : Taciiut ; Agrl> o.'u. p. 184. 

2. Vacant or r.uo / '" ujned time ; time free 
from occnjiatiuii or emjilojinent. 

*’ I may have leave and U-iture to make love to her." 

Shakrtp. : Taininy uf the Shrew. L X 

3. A convenient opportunity ; convenience, 
ease; 

"Pay them at thy Mftire." 

Shake tp. . lVfmjr & Adoni*. Ml 

B. As adj. : Free from business, occupa- 
tion, or burry ; unoccupied, idle : as, leisure 
boors. 

*; (1) At leisure : Free from business oi 
occupation ; disengaged. 

(2) At one's leisure : At one's ease ; without 
hurry. 

* lds'-ured Gels as l£zh or lezh), a. [Eng 
leisur(e); -ed . J Having leisure or unoccupied 
time ; at leisure. 

lds-ure-I^ Gels as lezh or lezh), a. bad*. 

[Eng. leisure ; -ly.] 

A. As adj. : Free from or without hurry or 
haste ; gentle, slow, deliberate. 

" 0 Itl Timothy took up Ills atnlf, and ho *hut 
With a leisurety motion, the door of hi* huC 
* Wordsworth : ChildJeu lather. 

B. Asadv. : In a leisurely maimer ; without 
hurry or haste; deliberately. 

“ Full leisurely ho row." 

SjmerHle : Uobbinol, U. 

* lclte, t. (Lioht, g.) 

* lclce (1), s. (Leek.) 

* leke (2), s. (Leak, a] 

" leke, a. [Leak, a.) 

•lell.v.f. (Loel.) 

* lem'-an, * lem man, • leof-mon, «. 

[A.h. fed/ = dear, and m«<nn — mini or woman.) 
A sweetheuit of either sex; a gallant, a mis- 
tress : originally used in a good sciinu, but 
ofterwards usually In a bad.) 

*• • Now, dcoro tew man,* quoth ahe. 'go. IarewclL’“ 
Chaucer : C. T.. «,23A 

1$ miin’-i a, *. (Named after Jl. Iceman, a 
French Uitanist.] 

lid. : The tyjilcal and only genus of tho 
family or iribe I^enwnhhe. or lA-mam* .»*(q.v.). 
Ixnumcti Jluviadlis and L. turulosa .no nut un- 
common in Britain. 

lC-mftn'-I-dro, l6~mA.n‘-l-S-ro , ». pi. (Le- 

ilANEA.) 

lit t. : A family of Given-spored Algn», or 
Cnnfervolds. It coiimhEs i>f blue-coiouivd 
fresh water Alga*, filamentous, imirtn ulntc, 
eomjxmnil cellular, cartllugtneo • » onncemia 
substance. The fronds «r»* bitiuclicd. hollow, 
having within them w liurla m wart like Us tes, 
finally breaking up Into elliptic *|«.iva. 
(Cnjith llri\/rcy.) Lindlev makes the la)* 
miiolilie a tube or family of Fucmc. and de- 
fines them a h lmvlng n hollow bond wholly 
run verted Into a irrvptnde. Only known 
genus, lwimnica (q v.). 

15m' bf dno, s pi (Mod. Lat tem&(u.i); Lat. 

fem. pi. m(J. »nM. -bhc.) 

V.t tol. : A family of InfiiMirla. onlcr Cittfira. 
It consists of long, vcriiiHocm aniiiuilculcs, 
luiving n long, crest like i ilmtisl tuioU-r to tho 
lowcl )mrtul the lady. Tin*)' swini upaoiisly. 

15m bils, «. (IaL lembus, fioiu Gr. Ar^got 


boil, b^ ; poiilt, J<^ 1 ; cat, §oll, ohorus, 9I1I11, bongh ; go, gem ; thlu, ; stn, ; oxpeet, Xenophon, oxlat. Ihg, 
-cian, -tlan = sharu -tlon, -aion = ntiOn ; -[Ion, -glon - zhiln. -clous, -tlous, -sious — snus. -ble, -dlo, Ac. — bgl, dpL 
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leme— lemurinse 


(lembos) = a small, fast-sailing vessel with a 
ahaip prow ; a pinnace.) 

Zool . : The typical genus of the family Lem- 
bidie. Typical speciea, Limbus veli/er. 

* leme, s. [A.S. fedma.) A gleam, a ray of 
light, a flash. 

•' As Jt were l*y a bright leme of a torch® or candeU." 

—Elyot ■ Governor, bk. L. ch. i. 

* leme, v.i. [A.S. leoman. J To gleam, to shine. 

M Tlie lygbt that lemed out of tbe." 

Piers Plowman, p. 117. 

lem -ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. (lemma) — 

a thing* taken ; in logic, a premiss taken for 
granted ; eiAijppat ( eilemmai ), perf. pass, of 
Aaiviaew (lamltano) = to take ; Fr. lemme.] 

Math . : An auxiliary proposition, demon- 
etrated on account of its immediate applica- 
tion to some other proposition. The conclu- 
sion of the lemma becomes requisite to the 
demonstration of the main proposition, and, 
rather than eneumber that proposition, a 
separate demonstration is introduced. The 
idea of a lemma is, that it is introduced out 
of its natural place, and this serves to dis- 
tinguish it from ordinary propositions which, 
entering in their proper places, are of more 
or less use in demonstrating subsequent ones. 

* lem man, s. [Leman.] 

lem ming, lem-Ing, *. IThe Norwegiao 
name. J 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Sing. : Myodes lemmns, a rodent of the 
family Muridie ; habitat, the mountainous 
regions of Sweden and Norway. Dark brown- 
ish-black, mixed irregularly with tawny on 
on the back, fading into yellowish-wliite on 
the abdomen. Length about six inches, the 
tail being only half an inch. The Lemming is 
remarkable for migrating at certain periods, 
generally at the approach of winter, in im- 
mense multitudes, in a straight line, apparently 
in obedience to some blind mechanical im- 
pulse. They move onward in parallel columns, 
and nothing will induce them to deviate from 
the straight line, the migration always termi- 
nating in the sea, and ending in the drowning 
of all that have survived the journey. ( Nichol- 
son : Zoology.) 

(2) PI. : The genus My odea (q.v.). 

2. Palteont. : The lemmings are represented 
by at least one speeies in Post-Tertiary de- 

I iosits in Britain, occurring after tbe Glacial 
^riod, and being contemporary with palaeo- 
lithic man. (Nicholson : Palaeontology.) 

lem'-na, s. IGr. A epva ( lemna ) = a water- 
plant, ‘Lemna palustris.] 

Bot. : A genua of Pistiaceae (Lemnads or 
Duckweeds). The spathe membranaceous, 
urccolate, the vegetative system replaced by 
a minute floating stem with dependent root- 
lets. Flowers two, monoecious, imperfect. 
Twelve are known, of w hich we may name 
Lemna minor, L. Irisitlca, L. gibba, and L. 
polyrhiza. The first is very common on still 
ponds, which it niantlea with a covering of 
green. [Duckweed.) 

lem na'-9e-£e, $. pi. [Lat. lemn(a); fem. pi. 
adj. sufT. -ttcm*.] 

Bot. : The same ss Pisttace.e. (Lindlcy.) 
Sir Joseph Hooker prefers the name Lem- 
nacete. [Lemnads, Pistiaceae.) 

lem nad^, $. pi. [Lat. lemn(a); Eng. pL 
suff. -ads.] 

Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Pistiacea*, or Lemnacem (q.v.). 

Lcm'-nt an, a. [Lat. Lemnius, from Lemnus; 
Gr. A rj jut i/os (Lemnos), an island in the Aegean 
Sea.) Of or pertaining to Leinuos. 

Lemnlan-earth, s. 

L Bot. : The dried and powdered pulp in- 
vesting the seeds in the fruit of Ada?isonia 
diyitata, the Baobab tree (q.v.). 

2. Min. : The same as Sphuaoidite (q.v.). 

Lemnian-ruddle, s. A kind of ruddle 
or red chalk dug up in Lemnos, and used by 
artificers for colouring. 

lem nis-ca ta, lem-ms'-eate, s . [Lat. 

lemniscatus — adorned with ribbons; lemnis* 
cus = a ribbon.] 

Geom. : The name given to a curve of the 
fourth degree, having the form of the figure 8 
(OO), both parts being symmetrical, and 


generated by the point to whieh a tangent to 
an equilateral hyperbola meets the perpendi- 
cular on it drawn from the centre. 

lem-nis'-ous, s. [Lat. =. a ribbon.) 

* 1. Ord. Ixing. : A fillet or ribbon of 
various-coloured wools, hanging from the back 
of the head-dress, or crown, diadem, Ac. It 
was frequently attached to crowns and other 
prizes as a mark of greater distinction. It 
was originally made of the rind of trees, hut 
in process of time came to be made of more 
costly materials, and at last even of silver or 
gold. 

II. Technically : 

]. Ana/. : A fillet; a bundle of fibres on 
each side of the peduncular fibres of the 
cerebrum. 

2. Zoo/. : One of tbe minute riband-shaped 
appendages in the generative pores in Entozoa. 

le mo dip -6 de£, le mo-dip -6-da, s. pi. 

[L.EMOD1PODA.] 

lem'on, * lem-mon, s. A a. [Fr. Union, 
from Pers. limun , limund = a lemon, a citron ; 
Turk, limun; Arab, laimuiu 

A. As suhs/aa/ur : 

1. Onlinary Language : 

1. In tbe same sense as II. 

2. The fruit of the tree described in II. 

•’Thus a lemon, quince, or sharp apple, cut with a 
knife, becomes 1 mined lately black, —lirownc: Vulgar 
Errourt. bk. vL. ch. xiu 

3. The colour of a lemon ; a bright, pale- 
yellow colour. 

II. Bot., Hist., <t Comm. : The fruit of Citrus 
Limontim , or the tree on which it grows. The 
petiole is not winged. The fruit resembles 
that of the citron, but is longer, more irre- 
gular, less knobbed at the extremity, and the 
skin is thinner. There are many varieties. 
Lemons are largely imported into this c^wntry 
from the south of Europe, West Indies, Ac. 

% The Java lemon is Citrus javanica; tbe 
Median lemon, C. Mcdica ; the Pearl lemon, 
C. margarita ; the Sweet Lemon, C. lumia ; the 
Water lemon, Passi flora mol if ormis, and the 
Wild lemon, Podophyllum peltatum. (Trias, 
of Bot.) 

“ Bear me, Pomona 1 to thy citron gTOVes ; 

To where the lemon and tbe piercing lime . . . 

Their lighter glories blend.” 

Thomson: Summer, 664. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Belonging or pertaining to the lemon; 
impregnated with lemon. 

2. Of the colour of a lemon ; pale-yellowish, 

U Oil of Lemons, Essential Oil of Lemon: 

Chem., Pharm., dc. : The oil expressed or 

distilled from fresh lemon peeL It is im- 
ported chiefly from Sicily. It is sometimes 
used in microscopic examination of pollen, 
Ac., placed in it to render them more trans- 
parent. It is better for the purpose than oil 
of turpentine, being leaa volatile and less 
disagreeable. 

lemon-eolored, a. 

Bot., dc. : The colour of a ripe lemon, the 
purest yellow without any brightness. 

lemon -dab, s. 

Ichthy. : Pknronectcs microcephalus. It ia 
larger than the Common Dab. (Farrt//.) 
[Dab, s. 2.) 

lemon grass, s. 

Bot. : Andropogon (Cymbopogon)Schcenanthus. 
So called from its agreeable smell. The taste 
is warm, bitterish, and not uupleasant. For- 
merly it was brought over from Turkey, in 
bundles about a foot long, and sold as a 
stomachic and deobstrueut. Now but rarely 
used. 

lemon-juice, s. The juice of the lemon. 
It is used as au anti-scorbutic, but lias been to 
a great extent superseded by lime-jnice. It is 
rather opaque, and of an extremely sour taste, 
owing to the presence of citric and malic 
acids. 

lemon-kali, s. An effervescing drink, 
prepared by mixing lemon -ju ice with dissolved 
bicarbonate of potash. 

lemon-peel, s. The peel or riud of the 
lemon, which, when dried, preserved, and 
candied, is used in desserts and as a flavouring 
material by cooks. It is an aromatic stomachic. 

lemon-sole, s. 

Ichthy.: Soka o urantiaca ; distinguished 


by its yellowish or lemon colour, marbled 
with brown and speckled with black. It 
ranges southward as far as Portugal. 

lemon-squash, s. [Squash (l), s., f .] 

lemon-tree, s. [Lemon.] 

lemon-yellow, s. The colour of th« 
lemon, a pale yellow. 

lem‘-on-ade, s. [Fr. limonadi , from limans 
a lemon ; Sp. limonada.] 

1. A drink prepared by mixing lemon-juice 
with water and sweetening it. 

2. A refreshing drink consisting of watej 
and sugar, flavored with tbe juice ot 
lemons. 

le mo' ni as, s. [Gr. hetpwias (leimonias) 

= a water nymph.) 

Entom.: The typical geacaof the sub-family 
Leraoniinae, of which the Pajnlio lemoiriasot 
Linmvns, an Indian butterfly with (lento ted 
wings, gray with yellow points and an ocellus, 
is tbe type. 

le-mo-ni i'-nse, s. [Mod. Lat., Ac. lemoni(as); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -Din?.] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Erycinidfe. Thera 
are only three branches to the sub costal ner- 
vures ; the sub costal and diseoidal nervures 
are completely distinct. 

le' mur (pi. le'-murs, lem'-u-re§), «. 

[Lat. = a ghost, a spectra]. 

1. Compar. Religions (PI.) (Of the form le- 
mnres) : Spectres or spirits of the dead. 
Some Latin writers used this word as the 
common term for all the spirits of the 
dead (Ovid: Fast. v. 4S3), and divided the 
Lemures into two classes : tbe good, Mho 
beeame Lares (q.v.) ; and the wicked, who 
became Larva?. But the commonly received 
opinion seems to have been that the Lemuree 
and the Larvae were identical (August.: Ds 
Civ. Dei, ix. 11), and they were said to wander 
about at night as spectres ( Hor . .- Epist. it 
2, 209), and to torment and frighten the living 
(I'ers. : Sat. v. 1S5). To propitiate them and 
tn purify the house, certain ceremonies were 
annually performed on the nights of May 9, 
11, and 13. (In the example the word ia a 
dissyllable.) (See Ovid: Fast. v. 419-44.) 

** Tb® Lhtb and Lemures uu>au with midnight plaint." 

Milton : Ode un the Xutivity. 

2. Zoology : 

(1 ) Sing. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Leinurinai (q.v.). Habitat, Madagascar and 
the adjacent islands. It contains many 
speeies, the most important of which are 
described under their popular names. Generic 
characteristics : long snout, small flat skull, 
long body, with narrow flanks. Hind liiuba 
rather longer than the fore, long furry tail, 
hands and feet short, with a broad great toe; 
ears tufted or hairy, and moderate ill length. 
In some kinds the head is surrounded by a 
rutf nf fur ; the colour varies eveu in in- 
dividuals of the same species. The true 
Lemurs are diurnal arboreal animals, prin- 
cipally frugivurous, but feeding occasionally 
on birds' eggs, and even small birds. 

(2) PI. (Of the form lemurs): Loosely em- 
ployed as the English equivalent of Lemu- 
roidca (q.v.). 

le-mur-a'-vi-dce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lemura* 
v(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -icfce.] 

Pakeont. : A family of fossil main mala, 
apparently connecting the Lemuroids and the 
Platyrliines. It was founded by Prof. .Marsh 
on remains in deposits of Eocene age in the 
United States. 

le-mur-a'-vus, s. [Lat. lemur (q.v.), and 
avus = a grandfather, an ancestor.) ‘ 

Palteont. : The typical genus of the family 
Lem ura vidse (q.v.). There were forty-four 
teeth. 

le-mur'-i-dse, s. pi. ILat., &e., lemur; fem. 
pL adj. sull. -wite.) 

Zool. : One of the families of the sub-order 
Leinuroidea (q.v.). It contains four sub- 
families : Indrisime, Leiuurina?, Nycticebinffl, 
and Galaginina;. 

lem-u-ri -nae, s. pi. [Lat., Ac. lemur; fem. 
pi. a*dj. suff. -i we.) 

Zool. : The typical sub-family of the Leinur- 
idai. It cuiitaius the typical genua Lemur 
(q.v.), llapalemur, and Lepileinur. 


Lite, fat, fare, amidst, wliat, fall, father ; we, wit, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wplf work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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l8m'-n rine, a. [Eng., Arc. Umur; -ins.] 
Belonging to, characteristic of, or resembling 
the lemurs. [Lemur, Lkmuroidea.] 

’’The •lender Lori* . . . can put In m*nv a claim 
to be our ■hadow refracts, u ft were. through a 
lemurine pri»ui. Sf. George Misart : Alan * Apt*, 
p. ITS. 

lem u rold, n. & s. [Lemuhoidea.] 

A As adj . ; Resembling or characteristic of 
the genus Lemur or the sub-order Leinuroidea. 

" They are the In«v<**l animal* of the Lemuroid »ub- 
Ord.r " St. George Al.vart : Alan * A pet, |>. TO. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing. : Any individual of the sub-order 
Lenuiroidea. 

2. PI. : The sub-order Leinuroidea (q.v.). 

"The true lem tire, which are the typical J.ernuroids, 
are member* of the *ee©ml tub-family Lcuiur.riav' — 
A'r. George Alwart : Alan A Aj*t, p. "0. 

lem u roi de-cu *. pi- [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat j &c. lemur (q.v.), and Gr. ct5os (eidos) = 
resemblance.) 

1. Zool.: Half-Apes, Prosimto.Milnc-Ed wards, 
Gervais, Grundidier, and Gratiolct proposed to 
raise them to a distinct order ou the ground of 
their placcutation ami cerebral characteristics. 
Jlivart makes them a sub-order of Primates, 
(referring the Apes and Man to another sub- 
order Authropoidea). It contains tlic true 
lemurs [Lemur] ami the lemuroid animals, 
distributed in three families : Lemuriche, Tnr- 
siidie, and Cheiromyidre. Their geographical 
distribution roughly accords with that of the 
races of woolly-haired men. The Lemuroids 
are frugivoroua or insectivorous, and noc- 
turnal. All destitute of cheek-pouch, ischial 
callosities, and prehensile tail. The facial 
angle is much more acute than in the apes. 
(For distinctly anatomical peculiarities of the 
Leinuroidea see Proc. Zool. Soc. (1873), 484-510.) 

** That which I think may be beat designated a* the 
sub-order Lemuroidea." — St. Georgs AJivart, In Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 118731, p. 610, 

2. Palaont. : [Lemuravus]. 

•le -na, s. [Lat] A procuress. 

lSnd, * leno, * lenen (rn. t. * lenede , * lende, 
• Unit, lenl ; pa. par. * loud, • lend, lent), v. t. 
k i. [A.S. hknan = to lend, give, grant, from 
Idhn =, a loan ; cogn. with But. letnen = to lend, 
from lecn = a fee or lief ; lcel. Idna = to lend, 
from lan = a loan ; Una = to grant, from Un 
— a fief ; Dan. laane — to lend, from laan = a 
loan : Sw. hina = to lend, from lan = a fee, 
a fief; Ger. lehnen = to lend, from Ichen, lehn 
= a fief. The rf is excrescent, the modern form 
Of the word being due to the forms of the pa. 
S. and pa. par. of the original verb.) (Loan.) 
A Transitive) 

* 1. To give ; to grant. 

" Hu lulhte bo feaueii Ilf to ttie dcade f " 

St. KMherine, l, CM. 

* 2. To bestow upon ; to endow with. 

•' God lene him pmcc." 

II iff him of Palerne, 327. 

3. To give or grant to another for temporary 
use ; to give the uso of on condition of return : 
as, To lend a book. 

4. To give the use of to another temporarily 
On condition of return or repayment together 
with a recompense or payment for the use. 

"Thoatock which la fen/ at interest In alway* con- 
sidered m a capital by th* Ictider.' — Snulh : Il'ca/lA of 
Jlatiom, bk. li.. ch. l y. 

6. To afford; to grant; to supply; to 
furnish. 

Gniclou* my l«>rd, hard by bi ro la a hovel ; 

Soldo irkudahip will it lend you ’^ninal tho tempest. " 

Shakes p. : Lear, Ul. 2. 

6. To givo up for a time ; to grant ; to turn ; 
to apply. 

"Cftio. lend mo f.-r ft while thy patience, 

Aud coudraceud tu hoAr a young man »]»eAii." 

Addison : Cato. 

• 7. To let for hire or compensation : as, To 
Untl n horse. 

" 8, To gi\'C, ns n blow. 

B. IteJlrjeivet]/ : 

1. To devote ; to give, as an assistant or 
promoter : as, lie lent himself lo the scheme. 

• 2. To accommodate ; to fit ; to suit : as, A 
dress lemls itself to the figure. 

C. Intrans.: To make loans; to glvo tlio 
two of things to another temporarily. 

"lb thAt IiaOi pity upon the |s>or temleth unto tho 
Lord."— Pror. xlx. 17. 

To lend a hand: To glvo assistnnrn ; to 
aaslst. 

* l6nd -a-blo, n. [Eng. fetid ;-oWe.l Thnt 
may or Van l>e lent ; capable of being lent. 


lend er, s. [Kng. lend ; -rr.J One wlio lends ; 
especially one who lends money upon interest. 

"Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 

For loun oft lo*«a both Iteetf aiuI friend." 

Shaketp. Hamlet, i. X 

• lendc§, * lends, s. pi. (Loin.) Tho loins, 
lend -lhg, pr. par., a., &. s. [ Lend.] 

A & B. .4s pr. par, «£ yiarficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4$ substantii'e : 

1. The act of giving or granting anything, as 
n loan. 


" It wiU make tho dimeuity «f borrowing and lend- 
ing much grea Ur."- Ixscke : of Lower ins of Interest. 

* 2. That which is lent ; a loan. 


" Mowbray bath received elglit thousand mddes. 

In namo of tendings for your highness' *oldlen." 

Slsaketp. : JlicKird ll„ i. L 

* 3. Outward appurtenances not belonging 
to the essence of n thing. 


“Off, off, you tendings: come, unbutton here." 

. w . Shakesp. : Lear, 1U. 4. 

* lends, s. pi. [Lf.ndes.) 


’ lene (1), a. [Lean.] 


lone (2), o. S: $. [Lat. lenis = smooth.] 

A. As adjective : 

Philol. : Smooth ; applied to certain mute 
or explosive consonants, as k t p, t. 

B. .4s substantive : 

Philol. : A smooth, mute, or explosive con- 
sonant, as k, p, t. 

* lene, v.t. & i. [Lend.] 


‘ long, a. [Lono.] 


length, ’ lengthc, s. [A.S. lengdh , from 
lang— long ; ci>gn. with Dot. lengte, from lung 
= long ; Dan. Uengde, from lang — long ; Svv. 
Uingd, from lang •=■ long ; lcel. lengd, from 
langr ~ long.) 

I, Ordinary iAingnage: 

1. The measure or extent of any body from 
end to end ; the longest measure of any object, 
as distinguished from depth, thickness, 
breadth, or width ; the measure of the greatest 
line which can be drawn from one extremity 
of anything material to the other. 

" Length is ail eleiueut which CAn bo very accurately 
meMureil nml copied. Bui every measuring liutru- 
meul is liable to chaugo its length w 1th temperature. 
It U tliereforo necewsary in do lining a U-ngh by refer- 
eneo to a concrete material standard, sueli m a bar of 
metal, to state the temperature at which the standard 
t* correct. The temperature now usually selected for 
this purpose Is thnt of a mlxturo of leo and water 
(0° C. ). observat ion having shown that the temperature 
of such a mixture is constant."— Everett : The C. <J. S. 
System of Units |187SJ, p. 9. 

Tlie standard of length in England is the 
British Imperial Yard. [Yard.] 

2. A certain extent or portion of space, ns 
measured in the direction of its longest mea- 
surement. 

" But. ah 1 thought kills n>«, that I nin not thought, 

To leap largo lengths of miles, when thou art gone." 

Shake tj>. : .Sooner 43. 

3. A definite porLion of the length of any 
material thing. 

” It a centipede ... bo sliced luto several lengths, 
the aclhiu of the feet continues /'— tinnrlerlg Uevscso, 
Jan., 1868. p. 103. 

4. Long continuance or duration. 

" length of days, aud long life, and peace, shall they 
add to tUce."— Proe. ill. 2. 

* i>. Distanco. 

•' He had marched to tho length of Exeter.' — Claren- 
don: Civd ll’ar, 

0. Detail, amplification ; reach orexpaimiou 
of anything. 

11. Technically: 

1. Cricket: The point where Iho ball pitches 
after delivery by tlie l*owler, desirably nt stieh 
n distance or length from the batMimn as lo 
make forward play risky, while not so far 
from him as to make back play easy. 

2. rmcing : The measure of tlie body run- 
ning, or driven : ns, A horse wins a i.ice by 
two lengths; n bicyclist wins by throe lengths 
(that is, of his machine). 

3. Theut. : Forty lines of a part, whether 
occurring consecutively or divided. 

'• 1 vo a part of twolvo lengths horr. which I must !<* 
np ill t omorrow night"— fliekens . .Vic KJas .\lrkfe 6y, 
c 1 1 , x \ Ilf. 

«] (1) At length: 

1, In or lo the full extent: ns, To write n 
name (if Irnrth. 

2, At 1n-d ; in tlm end ; nfler a long time. 

"At tungth. at length, I have lh<*«* In mv arms. 

Though our UialcvidciiL stam ho o strug^lol harxt, 

Aud held us lung asuiids-r." Hryden . AOij; Arthur. 


(2) At full length ; Stretched out to the fufl 
extent. 

*' Here stretch Uiy body at full length 

H'ortlrteorlA Fort's Upitaph 

* length, v.l. [Lenoth, s.] To lengthen to 
extend. 

“Short, night, to-night, and length thru*'! to-mor- 
row." Shakerp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 210 

* lerigthed, [Eng. length; -cd.] Having 
length. 

" H is Ik «ly was 8 foute loug. and k is srtnes s ml Icygta 
»oll lenjthed and strength ed afu-r the proivrtion ot 
his ImkIj-."— Pahynn, vol. L, ch. cl\ I. 

length en, v.t. & i. [Kng. length, ». ; -eo.1 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make long or longer ; to draw out, to 
extend, to clongnte : as, To lengthen n lino. 

"Should It be sahl. that the w«x«l|Kx-krr s M<to4e3 
may by degrees havo lengthened the urg&ii itself. t<- 
yond that of otlu-r bmls ' -Paleg . \<st Th*<.l.. ch. XflL 

2. To protract; to extend In tinio or dura- 
tion. 

" And If thou w lit walko In my wave* and keep myne 
ordinauuce . I wyll lengthen thy daye* also.'— S 
Kinget iii. (15SL) 

3. To extend, to prolong ; to draw or spin 
out : as, To lengthen a discourse. 

4. To draw out in pronunciation : aR, To 
lengthen a syllable or vowel. 

*[ Lengthen is frequently followed by thn 
adverb oaf, but with little or no addition to 
the meaning. 

" Punctually paid for lengthening out disease." 

Cose per : Hope, *04. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or lwome longer ; to 
increase in length ; to extend ; to be pro- 
tracted. 

" At one* he darts along 

Deep struck, aud runs out all the lengthened line.” 
Thomson : Spring. *52. 

length en-ing,pr. par., a,, ks. [Lengthen.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. parheij >. adj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. subslo ntive : 

1. The act or process of making lung oi 
longer. 

" Lengthening of thy trauquilllty."— Dan. Iv. n. 

2. The state of becumiug or growing ionger. 

lengthening bar, s. An extension piece 
for the leg of n draftiug compass, when the 
reach of the ordinary legs is insiiltieiont. 

lengthening-pioec, *. 

Shipbuild. : One of tlie timbers added to 
the ribs above the top-timbers, to impart the 
necessary height to tho sides of the vessel. 

lengthening- rod, *. A rod with a screw 
and screw-socket at the respective ends ; at- 
tached endwise to form a long shank fur an 
auger or drill in deep boring. 

* length’ ful, o. [Eng. length ; -/uf(0-] Of 
great length ; long. 

" The driver whirl* hi* lengtl\fnl tliong : 
Tho horn'# fly." Pope: Homer; //{.id xL xu. 

length -i ly, o/fr. [Kng. lengthy; -/y.J In a 
lengthy manner ; ut great length or cxteul. 

lehgth-i-ncss, s. [Lug. lengthy; -»«*-.] Tli6 
quality or state of being lengthy ; length, pro- 
lixity : :is, The lenglhiness of n discourse. 

* length Ing, * longth-yng, j <r. ^r. # a., 

kt. [ Lkngtii, r.] 

length - wny^, n dv. [Eng. length, and wwys.) 
lu tlie direetiim of the length: from cud to 
end ; in a longitudinal direction. 

length wi^c, ade. |Eng. length; 

The same us Li.m. i iiways (q.v.) 

length </, o. (Kng. length; -y.] Havinr 
hnglh ; having loo gn-at length; long nti4 
tedious ; draw » out to t<io gieat a length 
prolix 

n XV hat (li America would l* callr.1 a Imphy 
w llh lengthy AhimGUlen*." — Southey Tl* 
ch. ch. 

lo'-nl on~9^, *ld nl pn90,5. [Eng lenlenti 
-ev.) Tim uuahty or state o ( lx*lug 1 anient ; 
lenity ; mildness, gentlem***. 

lo'-nl -^nt, o. k f. (Lat. len (rn ♦, pr |v»r. of 
leinn t» soften, to dootho ; lenis s amooth 
nuO, mild.] 

A ,1* ndjfctive : 

• I. Softening, mitigating, asauantvo. (Often 

followt-il by of.) 

'* Lenient of grist, tha pltvlliff IP'I ' 

/V;<# //< tnrr ; thiyssey If. TU. 


boil, b< 5 ^; pout, cat, 90II, chorus, 9b 111, bonph; go, gem; thin, ^his ; sin, ; oxpoot, Xonophon, exist, ph = £♦ 

-elan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, slon = shun; -^lon, slon - zJnln. -clous, -tlous, -clous = shus. -bio, -dlo, ic, = b9b d vL 
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* 2. Laxative, relaxing, emollient. 

** While lenient beths at home his wife prepxrw. 

He and his sous atteud their fleecy c ires. ' 

Grainger ; Tibulluf, L 1L 

3. Mild, gentle, not severe or rigorous; 
merciful, element : as, To he lenient towards 
an offender. 

* B. v4s subst. : A \ (reparation or application 
of an emollient or assuaging nature. 

-Thtarfure I do advise the use ol lenient* . not only 
by the authority of those aocieut and modern chir- 
surgeons, but by tuy own practice."— Wiieman : Sur- 
gery. lik. v-, eh. lx. 

Ih-m-ent-ly, adv, [Eng. lenient ; -ly.] In a 
lenient mauner; mildly; mercifully; with 
mercy and clemency; without severity or 
rigour. 

* The deluded populace, . - ■ can scarcely be treated 
tot leniently." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

*len' l fy, * len-1 fie, v.t. [O. Fr. Unifier, 
from Lat. lenis = mild, gentle, and /ado — to 
make.] To' assuage, to mitigate, to soften. 

"Colocaaia was gt>od to lene/le or niltlgat the «cri- 
monle of humor* within the bodle." — P. Holland: 
flude, bk xxL, cb. xxvlu. 

•len‘-i-ment, s. [Lat. knimentum, from 
lenio — to soften ; leyiis = mild, gentle.) An 
assuasive, a IcnRnt. 

*lcn' l-tive, a. & 5. [Fr. Icnitif firm Lat. 
lenio ~ to soften ; lenis — mild, gentle.] 

A. As ndj. : Having the pow'er or quality 
of softening or mitigating ; emollimt ; as- 
sn asive. 

* Those milk* have All an acrimony ; though ono 
\couHl think they should be lenitive." — Bacon : Sat. 
Hitt., 5 

B. As substantwe : 

1. A medicine, preparation, or application, 
which tends to soothe or ease pain ; a lenient. 

“Remedies tar all infirmities of mlnde. purgatives, 
cordlalia. aUettZivea, corroboratives, lenitive*. Ac.' — 
Burton A nat. of Melancholy, p. 280. 

2. Any tiling which soothes or allaya 
passion, excitement, or grief. 

“Thy hreas*ulu«ie no lenitive t appease * 

Pope Homer; Iliad xvl. S9. 

• len l-tive ness, s. [Eng. lenitive; -v css.) 
The quality or state of being lenitive or 
emollient. 

•len -i-tude, s. [Lat. lenitudo, from lenis = 
soft, gentle.] Lenity, leniency. 

Ign i *t^, s. [Lat. knitas, from lenis = soft, 
gentle.] MiWnesa of teinj^r or disposition ; 
ineicy; clemency; tenderness; freedom from 
harshness, cruelty, or severity ; humanity. 

•• His lenity has been altrihuted hjr some writers to 
his pood uataore ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 

len'-m tite, a. [Named alter the place where 
found, lA-nui.] 

Min. : A greenish orthoclase (q.v.) almost 
destitute of cleavage. 

len-nd-a, s. [Named after Joacbim Miller.] 
Hot. : The typical gcmis of the order Len- 
noftceiB. 

len no a’-ge se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. teuno(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -arave.] 

Bol. : An order of Hypogynous Exogens. It 
consists of leafless or scaly parasitic herbs, with 
panicles or heads of hexa/nerous or decamer* 
ous hermaphrodite flowers, corolla gamopetal- 
ous ; stamens equal ; perigynous. Ovary 
many-celled, each cell with two ovules. 
Found in Mexico and California. They resemble 
Orobancbacete, but appear to Count Solims 
more akin to Mmiotropacese. ( Supp . to Treas. 
of But.) 

Xe no, 5. [Hal.) 

Fabric: A kind of open cotton goods, thinner 
than book-muslin. It is used for veils, window- 
curtains, &c. ltisplaiu, co-oured, or checked, 

■ le-nog -l-nant, a. [Lat. lenocinans, pr. par. 
of butoriuo*- -= to pander, to be lewd.] [Leno- 
cinii’m. ] Given to lewduess, lewd. 

le no gin'-ium, s. [Lat., from leno — a 
pander.] 

Scots Law: The connivance of a husband at 
hia wife’s adultery, and his participation in 
the protUs of her prostitution, or his lending 
himself in any way, directly or indirectly, to 
his own and her disgrace. 

leng, s. [Lat. = a lentil ; ao called from the re- 
semblance in shape to the seed of a lentil, which 
is like a double-convex lens.] A piece of a 
transparent substance, usually glass, so shaped 


as to afford two regular opposite surfaces, 
both curved, or one curved and the other plane, 
changing the direction of lays of light, and 
diminishing or increasing the apparent size of 
objects viewed through iL Combinations of 
lenses increase this effect. The curved sur- 
faces are usually spherical, and the ordinary 
lenses of this description are of six varieties. 
They are : Plano - concave, double concave, 
plano-convex, double convex, meniscus, and 
concavo-convex. (See these words.) 

*[ There are many leoses peculiar from 
their proportions, construction, arrangement, 
or specific effects ; these will ba found und«r 
their distinguishing names. 

% Crystalline lens: [Crystalline, % (3)]. 
lens-sliaped, a. 

Bot. : Resembling a double convex lena, as 
the seeds of Amaranthus. 

lent, pret. &, pa. par. of v. [Lend.] 

* lent, a. & ndr. [Lat. lentus= slow, gentle.] 

A. As adj. : Slow, gentle, mild. 

“The lent heat of Athanor ."— Ben J onion : AUJwm 
itt. ii. L 

B. As adverb: 

Music: The same as Lento (q.v.). 

Lent, ’ Lento, s. [A.S. kneten = the spnng ; 
cogn. with Dut. lent? ; Ger. lenz ; O. H. tier. 
knzin, kngizen; probably from A.S. , Ger., & 
Dut. lang = long, because in spring the days 
lengthen.] 

Church History: 

]. Roman Church : A fast— formerly of vary- 
ing duration, but now of forty days —observed 
as a preparation for the Easter festival. A 
fast prior to this solemnity was customary 
from the earliest times, but it is not till the 
fourth century that we find the Lenten period 
definitely specified by the word TeccapaKoamj, 
in Can. 5 of the Council of Nice. Sozomen 
(H. E., vii. 19) aays the Westerns generally 
kept Lent for six weeks, the Church of Con- 
stantinople and the neighbouring provinces 
for seven.’ The four days before the First 
Sunday in Lent, necessary to make up the 
fall tale of forty days— (six weeks = thirty- 
six days, for Sunday is never a fasting-day}— 
to correspond with the miraculous lasts of 
Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 2S), of Elias (1 Kings xix. 
8), aud of Our Lord (Matt. iv. 2), were intro- 
duced in the ninth century. The severity of 
the Lenten fast is now much modified, and 
tbs extent (both as to time and quantity) to 
which laeticinia may be used is made known 
by the Lenten indults' published by the bishops, 
and read in all the churches of the diocese at 
the parochial mass. 

2. Greek Church ; The Greek Lent lasts for 
seven weeks— thirty-tiva days, for on all Satur- 
days (except Holy Saturday), on the Feast of 
the Annunciation, and on all Sundays, the 
law of fasting is not in force. Strict absti- 
nence from flesh-meat aud laeticinia begins on 
the Monday in Quinquagesima week. 

3. Anglican Church : In the “ Table of Daya 
of Fasting and Abstinence,” the Forty Daya 
of Lent stand first ; but from the Reformation 
till about the middle of this century the prac- 
tice of fasting gradually fell into desuetude. 
With the Oxford movement came an endea- 
vour to restore ancient practices and disci- 
pline ; and the influence of the High Church 
clergy has been productive of a stricter ob- 
servance of this penitential season throughout 
the Church, and of practice, with regard to 
fasting, more in accordance with the Homily 
“ Of Good Works ’’ than had prevailed for a 
long time previously. 

Lent-llly, s. 

Bot. : The Daffodil ( Narcissus Fseudovarcis - 
sus). 

* Lent-lover, s. A cold, platonic lover. 

"These dolent, contemplative Lcnt-lovert." — Crqu- 
hart : Eabclan, ii. 2L 

len-tan'-do, adr. [ltal.] 

Music : Becoming slower by degrees ; slack- 
ening the time. 

len' te, len’-to, adv. [Ital.] 

Music : Slowly. 

lentement (aa lant man), adv. [Fr.] 
Music: The same as Lento (q.v.). 

lent’ - en, a, [A.S. kneten = pertaining to 
spring.] 


1. Of or pertaining to Lent : aa, Lenten- tide. 
Lenten-time. 

2. Used in or appropriate to Lent. 

# 3. Sparing, meagre, poor, thin. 

" 31 eaii while she quenched her fury ut the flood, 

Aud with a lenten RAhid cooled her hluotl." 

i try den ; Hind <£ Panther. |il_ 27. 

len-tib-u-lar i-ab s. [Altered by Geaner 
from Lai knticula — a ler.til.] 

Bot. : The same as Utricularia (q.v.). 

lcn-tib-u-lar -i-a'-ge so, len-tifc-n-lar- 

in'-e-se, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat. lentibulari(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. - acece , -inea\) 

Bot. : Butterworts ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Bignouiales. It consists of 
water or marsh herbs, with radical undivided 
leaves, and scapes of single, spiked, or race- 
mose flowers; calyx divided, persistent, in- 
ferior, corolla mouopetalous, bilabiate ; sta- 
mens, two ; anthers one-celled ; style one, 
very short. Stigma bilabiate. Fruit a one- 
celled capsule, with many minute exalbumin- 
ous seeds. Found in marshes, rivulets, or 
fountains over the world. Known genera three, 
species about 130. Includes the Bladderwort, 
au interesting insectivorous plant 

len ti-gel, t len tl-gelle, s. [Dimiu. ot 

Lat. lens (geuit. fenfis) = a lentil.] 

1. A nat. : A.lenticular gland (q.v.). 

2. Botany: 

(1) Brown oval spots found upon the bark 
of most dicotyledonous shrubs and trees, es- 
pecially willows. They are mere cellular pro- 
daetioos from the mesophlseum or cellular en- 
velope of the bark. 

(2) A small lena-shaped gland on the undei 
suiface of r leaf. 

len-ti-gel'-late, a. [Eng. lenticel; -aU.\ 
Pertaining to* or having lenticela. 

len tie'-u-la (pi. len tie u lae), $. [Lat 

diinin. of lens (genit. Untis ) = a lentil.] 

1. Bot. (Pi): The spores-casea of certain 
fungals. 

2. Med. : A freckla ; lentigo. 

3. Optics : A small lena. 

len-tle'-u-lar, a. [Lat. lenticularis, frox. 
kns (genii. kniis)= a lentil ; Fr. knticulaire.\ 

1. Reaemhliog a lentil in form or size. 

2. Of the form or shape of the seeds of a 
lentil ; doubly-convex. 

“ By the lenticular instrument made for that piw- 
poae."— U’weman: Surgery, hk. v., ch. ix. 

lcntleular-fever, s. 

Pathol. : A fever attended by an eruption. 

lenticular-ganglion, s. 

Anal.: The same as Ophthalmic-oanouon 
( q.v.). 

lentleular-glands, s. pi. 

Anat. : Lentil-shaped mucous follicles near 
the base of the tongue, &c. (Dunglison.) 

len-tie -u lar-ly, adv. [Eng. lenticular ; 
- ly .] In the manner of a lena ; with a curve. 

len'-ti-cule, s. [Lenticula.) 

* len-tie'-n-lite, s. [Lat. lenticula ; Eng. suit 

-Re.) 

Geol. : A fossil hnviog a lenticular 6bape. 

len'-ti-form, a. [Lat. kns (genit. (enfis), and 
forma = form, shape.] Having the form of a 
lens ; lenticular. 

len-tig'-m-ose, a. [Lat lentiginosus = 
freckled.] 

Bot. : Dusty, covered with minute dots, 
dusted, as the calyx and corolla of Ardisia 
lenliginosa. 

len-tlg'-in-ous, a. [Lat. lentiginosus, from 
kntigo (genit. lentiginis) = a freckle.] Of or 
pertaining to lentigo ; scurvy, furfuraceona. 

len - ti - go, s. [Lat = a freckle, from lens 
(genit. lentis) = a lentil.] 

Med. : A freckly eruption on the akin. 

len'-tfl. * len -tile, * lintle, s. [Lat. knti- 
cula, dimin. of lens (genit. lentis) = a lentil; 
Fr. kntilk ; Port, lenlilha ; Sp. lenteja; ItaL 
lenticchia.] 

I. Bot., Ac. : Ervum Lens. A small branch- 
ing plant, about a foot and a half high; tha 


®te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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leaves with eight to twelve oblong leaflets, 
and pale bio** llowers In twos and threes, ana 
abort legumes with two to four seeda. In 
Egypt ami Syria 
lentils, parched 
In a frying-pan, 
are sold as nour- 
ishing food, espe- 
cially for those 
who are going on 
long journeys. Id 
F rance and tier* 
many three va- 
rieties are culti- 
vated, the small 
brown, which is 
the lightest fla- 
voured and the 
best for haricots 
and soups ; the 
yellowish one, 
which Is a little 
larger and the 
next best, and the lentil of Provence, nearly 
aa large as a pea, with luxuriant straw, and 
more suited for a tare than for human fund. 
(Loudon.) From the seeds of lentils is pre- 
pared Rcvulenltx Arabica. 

2. Script. : The lentils [Heb. C'iTT? (adhxi- 
#7iiro)] of Scripture were Ervnm Lens, the red 
pottage made by Jacob was composed of them. 
(Gen. xxv. 34; 2 Sato. xvii. 23, xxiii. 11 ; Ezek. 
lv. 9.) 

U Pea lentils: 

Bot. : Sargassum bacci/erurn. 

lentil-dew, «. Duckweed, 
lentil-ore, s. 

3/in. ; The same as Liroconite (q.v.). 

lentil-powder, s . 

Pharm. : A powder made of the pulverized 
seeds of the lentil. It is a gentle laxative, 

lentil shell, s. 

Zvol. : The geuus Ervillia or Ervilin (q.v.). 

•lent i ncr, «. (Lentner.] 

len-ti'-nus, s. fA Roman proper name, oc- 
curring in Martial (iii, 43).] 

Beit. : A large genus of gill-bearing fungi, 
resembling Agaricus, but with tougher fronds. 

len ti3'-ens, s. (Lat. lentiscus, Untiscum = 
the mastic tree.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Pistacia, a genua of 
Auscards, one species of which, Pistacia 
lentiscus, furnishes mastic (q.v.), 

len tisk, 'len-tisck, s. (Fr. lentisqve , 
from Lat. lentiscus; lentiscum = the niaslic- 
tree.] The mastic-tree ; lentiscus. 

*’ Lt»thck U « beautiful eviTKToen. the mnslleh or 
gum of which in of u»e for the teeth or KUtn*.*'— Marti, 
mtr : Uuibandry. 

• lent* i-tiide, a. (Lat. lentituilo, from Untua 
= a)ow; O. Fr. lentitude; Sp. leniitud.) Slow- 
ness, sluggishness. 

• lent -ncr, * lcnt-I-ncr, a. (Eng. lent, a. ; 
-ner.] A hawk taken in Lent. 

"1 should enlarge myillacourae to the obeerrAtinu 
of Uia haggard, and tbo two aorta of len Inert. IKuf- 
ton Anyler, 

l6n'-to, 16 n-ta-m 6 n'-tc, adv. (Ital.) 

3/usfc: Slowly. 

lSn'-toid, a. [I <at. lens (genit. Zmlfo), and Gr. 
«Wo« {eidos) = form, appearance.] Shaped like 
or resembling n lens. 

• lent -on, a. (Lenten.] 

• l£nt or, * lcnt-cr, * lcnt-our, *. (Lat. 
leulor, from /enfiM = slow, tough, clammy ; 
Fr. lenieur ; Ital . lentore ; Sp. fra/or.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Slowness, sluggishness, delay. 

” Tim Itmtor *.f lrru|ttioii«, not hifbunmAtory. point* 
to ftli RCt«l Cililoe —Arbufhitot ' On !H*t. 

2. Tenacity, viscosity, viscidity. 

•’It may be also that •OHIO Wnllra have A klmle of 
Ittitnur. *iiul arc oi a more <lv|>crtibl« irnluru than 
other*.”— /in eon . Xat. Hist., f *47. 

11. Phys. : Tiiat sizey, viscid, congnlated 
part of the blond, which, in malignant levers, 
obstructs tho capillary vessels. (Quincy.) 

• l< 5 nt‘ oils. o. [I At. lent us = alow, tough, 

clammy.] Clammy, viscous, viscid, tenacious. 

" In Ittla »|wwn nf a lentm* aiul tr*n»|iamit NmIv 
are to bo dlitceriicU immy eneck* which l>^roino block. 
Btq icti* • 1'iW^or /.'rm«ri, lik. 111., cb. ill) 


• l’cnvoy, * l'envol (aa l’an-vwa), a. (Fr.] 

I Envoy.} 

1. A kind of postscript or a few additional 
lines appe ndi'*l ton literary composition, espe- 
cially a poem, serving to convey the moral or 
to recommend the piece to some particular 
person. 

** I wil] iuKI the f* ft roy ' Sav the moral **:ala.“— 

Shnketp. : L/jve'k Isitnur t fait. UL |. 

2. A conclusion, an end, a result. (3fa$- 
singer: Bashful l.otrr, iv. 1.) 

Lenz (z as tz), s. (The discoverer of the law 
defined below.] 

Lcnz’s-law, s. 

Elect. : When a circuit is moved in the pre- 
sence of a current or magnet, ora magnet is 
moved in the presence oi a current, the in- 
duced current is such that it tends to stop the 
mnvemeu t. ( Wiga n : Electrician's Pocket. Book, 
p. 27.) 

lcnz'-ln-Ite (z as tz), s. (Named after the 
German mineralogist Lenz.] 

3/ in. : A hydrated silicate of alumina, earthy, 
compact, white, translucent, and somewhat 
opaline. Included by Dana, with several 
other minerals of the clay group, under hal- 
loysite (q.v ). 

Lo 6 , 5. (Lat.. = a lion ; Gr. A«w»* (icon) = a 

. lion.] 

1. Astronomy : 

(1) The Lion, one of the twelve zodicat con- 
stellations in the midnight sky of spring. It 
is bounded on the north by Le*o Minor, on the 
east by Virgo, on the south by Sextans, and 
on the w'est by Cancer. It contains about a 
hundred stars visible to the naked eye. Its 
chief star (a Lconis) is Regains ; this and y 
Lcunis, with some smaller stars, form a ilgnrc 
like a sickle. From its vicinity the November 
meteors radiate. Dcneb or Deneba(/3 Leonis) 
in the extremity of the Lion's tail, and 5 Lconis 
form a trapezium. A line drawn through the 
pole star ami y Ursie Majoris, the lowest of 
the four in the Great Rear, passes through 
Dench, and one connecting Denehaml Regulua 
will, if prolonged, pass nearly through Arc- 
turns. p Lconis, viewed through a telescope, 
has a blood-red aspect. 

(2) The fifth sign of the zodiac, being be- 
tween 120' and ISO 5 of the ecliptic, rec koning 
from the vernal equinox. Owing to “ preces- 
sion” it now begins in the constellation 
Cancer. The sun enters the aign Leo about 
July 21st. 

• 2. Zool. : A genus or sub-genus of Felid*. 
In this classification the Lion is called Izo 
nobilis instead of Fdis leo . (Lion.] 

Loo minor, 5. 

AMrou. ; The Lesser Linn, a constellation 
formed by Hcvelius, about 1091, out of tho 
part of the heavens between Leo ami Ursa 
Major. It is surrounded by Ursa Major, 
Lynx, Career, ami Leo. None of tho stars 
quite reach the fourth magnitude, 

• lood, * ledo, a. (A.S, lend — a man ; leode 
“ people ; 1 cel. liodlir , I yd hr ; O. L. Ger. 
find.] A man, a person, a people, a nation. 

** Leode lien) tlmr mum.** tu.yiimw, 1,119. 

* lood bishop, * lcod bischop, *. A 

diocesan. 

* lcod like, * lcod lie, a. Populous. 

• lcod l8b, * lod-lsch, a. (Leop.] Populous. 

• lcof, a. (A.S. fe<5/,*i O. L. Ger. I in/; I eel. 
liv/r.] Dear, beloved, pleasant. [Like.) 

• Icon, a. [Lat. ico (genit. lconis).] Alien. 

16 on -cr-o, a. [Chilian ] (See extract.) 

** The iloif* employed hi tin* r1m*p if Indoug 

t*i n i articular I»n-« i1 i'All»d/coN«roi."— /lurifOi : 
u/ a XaturulUt, cl*, ill. 

Lo’-o-noso, *. (See def.] A native or inhabi- 
tant of l^'on in Spain ; (us a plural) the In- 
ImhiUnts of Leon. 

16 6n hard* ltO, ( Named by Plum after 
G. i^eonlmrd ; sulf. -ite (Min ) (q v.). J 

Min. : A variety of lnuniont ite (q.v.), from 
widt h it differ* nniy In cout.iiningn leisamoimt 
of water, ohtftined from a tmehyl ic rock at 
Schemultz, Hungary. 

16 o nla, a. [From Lit. leo (genlL f*<mh*), 
and Hutf.‘-ia (7).J 

Bot.: A g*nu>f of Viohicenr. Isonta glfcy- 


enrpa, a tall Peruvian tree, with dolte-d leavrw 
and flowers. It furnhhea an e*libte fruit. 

Lo-on i dc^, Lc o-nids,s. pf. [.Moil. Lat, 
from Gr. A»u*e (Wit) — a lion, and (<irfa») 
= form. So called became the radiunt point 
of the No vernier meteors is m the constella- 
tion Leo (q.v.).] 

Astron.: Tlie flnesi of the meteoric ring* 
which the earth cuts through in her animal 
revolution. It is encnunteivd annually on 
Novemh. r 14. The inngmtieent display oo 
Nov 14. 1800, was of l-eumdes, (Meteor.] 

“The cxaiuRtc h*i» I wii foltowril <aher 

tnclri'r *1 >»er* by the cuiikUlUtK>U* Mi *hkl* Ibelr 
nultxuupaitU »re UtuntcJ ; to but »v b»»r tb« 
/.#*•< ie U ah c) tlie AMilronuilcs ol Nor. 14 uul 77.”— 
Chntnbm : A itronomy, |*. T W, 

1 6 -6 nine (1),' 1c o nln, a. k $. JFr Uonin, 
fiom l^it. honi ms. from leo (geuit. lconis) = a 
lion ; Ital. <L Sp. /<ojuno.} 

A. As adj. : OI or pertaining to a hoc ; re- 
sembling a lion ; paitakiug of the qualities 
of a lion. 

•‘So full he wan of conofe." 

C‘Auue«r C. T , 14.(43, 

B. As subst. : A name given to a spunou* 
copper coin of the value of about a halfpenny, 
intrislnccd into England from abroad during 
the reign of Edward 1., and so called trom its 
bearing the figure of a lion. 

16 6 nine (2), a. (Etym. uncertain ; possibly 
the same as leonine (1), ha' ng reference to 
what Neale, translating Hernarrl de Mnr- 
laix, calls n the Leonine soimrinisness of the 
verses,” or from Lconins, a citnon of Notre 
Dame at Paris, an adept in the method of 
poetic composition to which the term is ap- 
plied.] An ej.it hot used to describe penta- 
meter or hexameter verses, the last syllable 
of which rhymes with the sj liable lulloiMug 
the casura, as— 

” AilditA aunt point# a>i« ni vcr>M nirif." 

omt fix Panto, li. 7. M. 

" Agrlcolx Incur eo termm inolitu* AiTUro.” 

l'i ryil : oejry. 1. 45H. 

The nuestion whether the rhyming was acci- 
dental or intentional lias given rise to much 
controversy among French prosodists : de 
Faletz having found 912 such rhymes in 
Virgil, supported the latter view, which was 
attacked by Qmcberat, who showed that id 
the majority of cases— as in those cited almvo 
— the rhyme was between a substantive ami 
its epithet. From the exceptional usage oi 
the Latins ft rule was dcvcloj^d. lxN.niuo 
verses were common in the hymns of the 
medieval church ; and long jn'etua were com- 
posed in leonine meaMiro or in some variant 
of it. An excellent example is the De Con- 
Muiuli of Bernard de Morlnix. The 
metre is “continuous dactjllc, except tho 
final trochee or spondee the second and 
fourth feet rhyme, os dt* s the last foot of the 
first verse with the last foot of the second, 
and so on— 

■’ l’rb» 8> oti In tnrrl« «-t eiU/n ilttore tvto. 

Te |>cU>, to colo. le ftn^ru, t c *olo, canto —auto' 

At the time of the Renascence leonine verses 
were often used as a kind of monoria Uchnica. 
Many of the precepts of the mcdii al school of 
Salerno arc in leonine |iciiLiiiieters : 

" Ut »u Uoct* lerl#, ala tlbl otn* breria.* 

• 16 ' 6 nine ly, adv. (Eng. /conlnefl); -fy.) 
In a leonine manner ; like a lion. 

L6-6n-ist9, Lc-on Is tro, «. pL iFor 

etym. a»*c «b f.J 

Ch. Hist.: A nnme given to the Waldens* 
(q.v.), fn*m I.eon, the < termini itanie of the 
city of Lyons, wlmie they originated, and 
fiom which they callci) thcnmdves tho ” Dhi r 
of Lyonn.” 

16 on o tls, s. (Gr. A<W (/con) ss a Hon, and 
ovs (mts), nit. u*roc (••/ ) mi e/iv, fnini n 
fancied rescmhhmce ni the mrnlhu| 

Bot.: A genus of 1/tbl tea, fm ily Ballot n ho. 
IjCOlwtls nrjutifi ha Is Used 111 HllL' I for medi- 
cating baths, to be giviii In rh' iinmtism. 

16 6n tl a sis, s. (<ir. Aroi-rioirn (/eoaf/nab). 

See def.) 

Path.: Tin* name npnlled by tlm Grceicato 
the early stage of LlepuniiUaaL (q. /.). 

16 6n tl 90, *. (An abbreviation of I.*!. 
lent f /Wu/'Oi , Gr. A«oi-roir«raArM' (/eoii/onria(**n) 
»• tlieGnx’k nnme of n s|*ecici*, lennuce (con* 
/o/Wo/»m. From lU leonine |*rtala.) 

Bit.: A genua of Iterl^mtaceir, tril*e Nnn- 
dm.'ir. Isvnlvv lxoiito}K(nlu»n, tho Uon'a 


boil, b6^; pout, oat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bonch; go, gem; thin, fills; sin, 09; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist. knx, 

-olan, ttan = Shan, -tlon, -slon = shun; -flon, -^ion - zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous - shux. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b?!, dpL 
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leaf, has leaves supposed to resemble in form 
the imprints of a lion's foot. It grows in the 
south and east of Europe and in Asia, The 
root, called Lion's turnip, is used at Aleppo 
as a substitute for soap, and by the Turks as 
a remedy for overdoses of opium. 

\e on-td-don, s. [Gr, AeW (feon) = a lion, 
and oSous forfeits), genit. oSoi'to? ( odontos ) = a 
tooth, from the tooth-like divisions of the 
leaves.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, sub-order 
Liguliflorre (Ciclioracere), tribe Scorzonerere. 
It consists of perennial milky herbs, bear- 
ing simple branched scapes. The heads 
are yellow ; the involueral bracts many, in 
several series, the outer ones smaller ; the le- 
ceptacle Hat, naked ; the fruit terete, grooved ; 
the pappus hairs rigid, in one or two series. 
About twenty-five species are known. The 
dandelion, formerly named L. Taraxacum , now 
TarajroooM officinale, is a native of Europe, hut 
has become one of the commonest wild tlowera 
of the United States. 

le o niir'-us, s. IGr. Aewe (fcon) = a lion, 
ami oi'pa (oura) = tail, referring to the form 
of the. flower spike.] 

Bot. : Motherworts : a genus of Labiates, 
family Lamidie. They have a tubular live- to 
ten-ribbed calyx ; a two-lipped corolla, tbe 
npper one flat, entire, and liairy, the lower one 
patent, trifid ; the anther cells nearly parallel. 
Ten are known. Lconurns Cardiaca, a pale 
roseate, mint-like flower, is a denizen, not a 
native, of Britain. It is given in chest com- 
plaints. 

leop' ard, * leop-art, * lib bard, s. [Fr. 

leopard, from L:it. leopard us ; Gr. AcoirapSos 
(leopardos) = Aeorron-apfio? (feonfoparrfos), from 
AeW (Icon), genit. Acovtos ( lenntos ) = a lion, 
and jrdpfio? (pardos) .= n paid, from the animal 
being supposed to be a cross between a pard 
or panther and a lioness ; Sp., Port., A ltaL 
leopardo.] 

ZooL : Fclis pardxts, sometimes called the 
panther (q.v.) — “the “pard.” of Elizabethan 
writers. It lias been known from early' his- 
torical times, and has a wide geographical 
range, being found throughout the African 
continent, the whole of the South of Asia, 
and in Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 
It ranks third in importance in the family 
Felidae ; varying in length from 3j-4fc feet ; 
tail measurement 24-3 feet, height at shoulder 
about 30 inches, but larger and smaller speci- 
mens have been met with. Colour, pale fawn 
to rufous-bulf, thickly studded with dark 
rosette-shaped spots, which unite and form 
bands on the medio-dorsal line, the hind- 
quarters, and legs ; the tail is covered with 
similar spots ; white beneath and on the 
inside of the limbs. The leopard is fierce and 
bloodthirsty, often killing far more than it 
can devour, either from love of slaughter or 
for the sake of the fresh blood, ami lies in 
ambush for or steals stealthily on its prey, 
which consists of almost any animal it can 
overcome, though it is said to evince a pre- 
ference for the flesh of dogs, and, strange to 
say, for that of persons su tiering from small- 
pox. In India it often attacks women and 
children, and instances have been known of 
“ man-eating” leopards. Prof. Flower con- 
siders the Black Leopard of Java (described 
sometimes as Le opard s or Pardos meins) to be 
a case of melanism, and not a distinct aperies. 
This animal lias the appearance of an ordinary 
leopard painted black ; but the spots are still 
visible, being of a more intense hue than the 
rest of (he skin. The Hunting Leopard ( Fclis 
jnhata) is the Cheetah (q.v.), ami it is to this 
animal that Jeremiah piobably refers (xiii. 23). 

leopard- eat, s. 

ZooL: Felis L’cngalensis, a beautiful Indian 
species. Yellowish gray to bright tawny, 
white below, longitudinally striped on bead, 
shoulders, and bark, spots on the side. Ex- 
treme length from thirty-five to thirty-nine 
inches, of which about twelve are made up by 
the tail. Occurs in India from the Lilly 
regions to Ceylon, and extends westward to 
Java and Sumatra. It is extremely fierce, 
and is said to drop on deer, and eat ita way 
into the neck. 

leopard-seal, s. [Sea-leopard.] 
leopard-tortoise, s. 

ZooL: Test itdo partialis, a small tortoise 
from equatorial and sub-tropical regions. 


leopard-wood, leopard’s- wood, s. 

Comm.: A popular name for the timber of 
Brosimum Aubletii. a South American tree, of 
the order Artocarpaceae. 

leopard’s-banc, s. 

Lot.: The genus Doronien m (q.v.). The 
Great Leopard 's-bane is Doronicum Pardali- 
anches, and the Plantain-leaved Leopard's- 
bane (1) D. plantagineum, (2) Arnica Doi'onica , 
(3)<Scnecio Doronicum, (4) Aronicum Clusii , (5) 
Paris quadrifoiia. 

leopard’s-wood, s. [Leopard-wood.] 

* leop -art, s. [Leopard.] 

le- 6 -pol din’-i-a, 5 . [Named after an Em- 
press of Brazil.] 

Hot : A genus of Palinaceae, tribe Areeeae. 
Leopoldinea Piassaba is one of the plants fur- 
nishing Piassaba- fibre (q.v.). 

le’-o-pold-itc, s. [Named from its locality, 
Leopoldshall, by Reichardt.] 

Min. : The same as Sylvite (q.v.). 

* le'-os, s. [Gr. Aao? (Lxos).] Tbe people. 
(Chaucer.) 

le 6 ti a (t as sh), s. [Named by Sir John 
Hill for no known reason. (London.)] 

Bot. : A genus of pyreuomyeetous Fungals,. 
order llelvellacere. Leotia lubrica is common 
in English woods. 

le pad l die, s. pi [Lat. Upas (q.v.). ; fein. 
pi. adj. sull. -ida\] 

1. ZooL : Barnacles, a family of Cirri pedia. 
The shell or capitulnm is supported on a more 
or less movable peduncle. The shell consists 
of five pieces, two triangular ones on each 
aide and an elongated one at the back. 

2. Faleeont. : The family apparently com- 
menced in the Oolite, and attained the maxi- 
mum of development in the Chalk. 

* lep a dite, lep-a-di te§, $. [Lat. Upas, 
(genit! Icptulos ); surf, -ite (JVfi«.).] 

Pala'ont. : A fossil Iiepas (q v.), or the de- 
licate operculum of au ammonite, mistaken 
for one. 

lep’-a-do g&s-ter, s, [Gr. A*™? ( lepas ), 
genit. Acirdfiov (hpados) = a limpet, and yatm^p 
(gastcr) = the belly. 

Jchthy. : A genus of Gobiesocidae. Three are 
British : Lepadogaster Gouanii , the Cornish 
Sucker; L. Candolii, the Connemara Sucker; 
and L. bimaculatus. They are small fishes, 
from one to three inches in length, generally 
of a reddish colour. 

lep -ad-oid^, s. pi [Gr. Aen-d? (U]xis), genit. 
Act rddos (lepudos) = a limpet, and clfio? (cirfos) 
= form.] 

Zool. : The English name given by Sir 
Richard Owen to the Lepadidae. (Compar. 
Anat., Invert., 1S43, p. 155.) 

le’-pal (pi. lep'-a la). s. [Mod. Lat. ; Fr. 
lejale ; Gr. Actti's \lepis) = a scale, and Eng. 
sufif. -al ; cf. srpaL] 

Bot . : The name given by Dnnal to a sterile 
stamen such as one of those which occur in 
Canna, Asclepiadacete, Ac. 

lep-am'-ine, s. [Eng. Uridine), and amine.] 

Chon. : C 00 H 30 N 2 = CmllzjN CmILiN. Di- 
amyline-lepidinc. A colourless volatile base 
produced by the action of iodide of amyl on 
lepidine. It has a fragraDt odour, and when 
perfectly dry, distils at 175°. Its vapour 
density is 10*40. Lepamine contains the ele- 
ments of one atom of diamylamine and one 
atom of lepidine. 

* lep ande, pr . par . [Leap, r.] 

lep-ar-gyl -le, a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Gr. 
Actt apyos (kpargos) — having a white skin.] 
(See the compound.) 

lepargylie-acid, s. [Akchoic-actd.) 

le'-pas, s. [Lat.. from Gr. Aen-ds (lepas) = a 
limpet; so called from clinging to \crra<>(lcpas) 
= a rock. This is not tbe modern genus.] 

Zool : Barnacle ; the typical genus of the 
family Lepadidae. Tbe animal begins life like 
an entumostracous crustacean, with a broad 
carapace, a single eye, two pairs of antenme, 
three pairs of jointed, branched, and well- 
bristled legs, and a forked tail. Finally it 


becomes a stalked cirriped attached to th« 
back of a whale or a turtle, or to the solid 
rock, 

* lepe, v.i. A t . [Leap, r.) 

* lepe, 4 lep, s. [Leap, «.] 

lep’-er, * lepre, S. A a. [Fr. Ihpre = leprosy, 
from Lat. lepra ; Gr. A inpa (lepra), from AtTrpos 
(lepros) = scaly, rough ; Aewt* ( lepos ) «= * 

scale.] 

A. As substantive: 

* ]. Leprosy. 

•• Aod anon tbe lepre of him wu clensld."— 

Matthew viLL 3. 

2. One affected with leprosy (q.v.). 

" He weot out from his presence • leper u white as 
•now ."— 2 hingt v. 27. 

* B. As adj . : Affected with leprosy ; leprous. 

•• Lying amoug the feper-folke alas.” 

Chaucer: Complaint of Cretseide . 

lep er-dl-tl-a (t as sh), s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 

Paleront. : The typical genus of the family 
Lepcrditiedse (q.v.). It ranges from the Silurian 
to the Carboniferous period. Cythere, or Lc- 
perditia injlata , is a characteristic fossil of a 
fresh-water stratum in tbe Coal-measures of 
Shropshire. 

lep-er-dit-l'-a-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. leper - 
ditia, and Lat.* fern. pi. adj. stiff. *(i)rf€e.] 

Pnlceont. : A family of Entomostraca, order 
Astracoda. The two valves are unequal in 
size, smooth, bean-shaped ; there is a groove 
behind the eyespot Range from the Silunan 
to the Permian. 

*lep-ered, a. [Eng. leper; -<d.) Affected 
with leprosy ; leprous. 

•lcp-cr-Ize, V.t. [Eng. leper ; -ue.] To 
stake with leprosy. 

*■ Moses by faith doth Miriam leper ite." 

Sylretter : Triton />h of Faith, lr. 7. 

*lep’-er-ous, a. [Eng. leper ; -«as.] Cau«- 
ing leprosy ; leprous. 

•*[Hel iu the porches of niloe ear did pour 
The leperou * distiliueut." 

Hhakesp. ; Hamlet. L L 

* lep -id, o. [Lat. lepidus = pleasant.] Plev 
sant, jocose, witty. 

"Wherein the le/nd way doth consist.”— Barrow t 
Sermons, voL i.. ser. 14. 

lep'-i deno, s. [Eng., &c., lepid(ium ); 

Chem. : [Lepidin]. 

lep'-i-des, s. pi [Lepis.] 

le-pid’ l-dro, s. pi [Mod. Lat. fcptrf(ftim)* 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -irfa;.] 

Bot. : A family of Crucifers, tribe or sub- 
order Nntorhizeae. 

lep -i-din, s. [Eng., Ac., lepid(ium); snff. 
-in.] 

Chem. : Co$Ho n O, I>pidene. A compound 
discovered by Zinin in 1SC7. It is obtained 
together with dibenzyl and an oily body by 
heating benzoin with fuuiing hydrochloric 
acid, and separating tlie other products by 
meaus of cold alcohol, in which it is insoluble. 
It crystallizes from boiling alcohol in feathery 
groups of flat needles, which melt at 176°. 
It is insoluble in water and cold alcohol, but 
slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, in ether, 
and in boiling glacial acetic acid. Dibromo- 
lepidiD, Co 3 H 18 Br.jO, is prepared by adding 
bromine to lepidin dissolved in acetic acid. 
It forms needle-shaped crystals, melting at 
190“. Oxylepidin, is formed by the 

action of nitric acid un’a boiling solution of 
lepidin in acetic acid. It yields four kinds of 
crystals : viz., needles, tablets, short four- 
sided prisms, and microscopic octahedrons, 
lsolepidin, C^H^O, isomeric with lepidin, is 
produced by the dry distillation of oxylep- 
idin. It crystallizes in four-sided plates, 
which melt at 150°. 

lep'-l-dine, s. lEng., Ac. lepid(ium); -ine.] 

Chem. : CjoH^N. An oily volatile base, 
homologous with cliinoline, obtained together 
with that base by distilling quinine or cin- 
chonine with water and hydrate of potassium, 
the portion coming over above 270* being 
almost pure lepidine. It may also be prepared 
by adding sodium amalgam to lepidine, and 
boiling the resulting jellowish oil with water 
and an acid. On cooling it deposits crystals 
of a bright scarlet colour, which must be 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we wet, here, eamel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuto, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, a>, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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dried in the dark, since they nre altered in 
colour by light. When nitric add ia used, tho 
solution on cooliug gives a (Top of red crys- 
tals, having the composition of dilepidinu 
nitrate, Cliinollne behaves 

iti a similar manner, the red substance yield- 
ing with hydrochloric acid, crystals of dichl- 
nolin hydrochloride CiglluNVilCl. 

I£p T din’-c-te, 8. pi. [Lat. lepui(ium); fern, 
pi. adj. stiir. - inccc ] 

Hot. : A tribe of Crucifers. The cotyledons 
arc incumbent, straight, incurved, or longitu- 
dinally folder!, the tlovvera white. Uritlsli 
genera, Capsella, Senebiera, and Lepidimu. 

le pld-lum, 8. (l.at., from fir. AririJioy 

(IcpUtinn), dimin. of Aem'* (lepis) — a scale. 
Named from the form of the little pouches.] 

]. Hot,: Pepperwort ; the typical genus of 
the family Lcpididic (q. v.). or the tribe Eepi- 
dincie. The pod Is dehiscent, two to four 
seeded; the petals are short or wanting. It 
consists of plants generally with small white 
flowers, ami two, four, or six stamens. .Sixty 
or eighty arc known. Four are wild iu Britain 
— Upulinm lutifotium (the Dittander), L . ru~ 
cfcinV, L. campedre (the Feppcrwort), and L. 
Smithii. Another, L. Draba, is nil alien. L . 
sativum is the Gnrden Cress. It has the pot 1 
orbicular winged, leaves variously cut, and 
smooth branches. It is a native of Persia, 
Cyprus, Ac., growing in corn-tlehls. It has 
1 itigbeeo cultivated in Europe, parts of Asia, 
Ac. Its leaves are used for garnishing dishes. 
It yields an oil like mustard-oil. The plant Is 
carminative, diuretic, and, according to the 
Hindoos, tonic and alterative; they give it in 
hiccup, diarrhoea, and skin diseases. L. olrra- 
Cfum grows abundantly on the shores of New 
Zealand, and was eagerly sought after by the 
early navigators as a preventive of scurvy. 
L. i’lVidi a to is used in the Society Islands to 
Intoxicate lish, with a view to their capture, 

2. Chem. : GglVCIIo-CX. The volatile oil 
of garden cress ( Lepidium sativum ). Hof- 

mann has lately shown this to consist of 
a UHuo-nitril. 

• Ic p id 1 f.adv. [Eng. If pul ; -ly.] Wittily, 
cleverly, pleasantly. 

** Lucltm very tepidly derides itn old womnn."— /, ft. : 
AMhropo-rnrla morphotU, J it., p. 64. 

Icp-l do ear'-y e-se, s. pi [Mod. I*ot. Ifpl- 
docary(iim) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. -for.] 

Hot. : The name given by Von Martins to 
the tribe of Palms more commonly designated 
Calarneie. 

l£p I do car'-y-um. 8. [<*r. A«iri* (lfpl*\ 

g-*mt. A<7riio i ( Itpidos ) = a acale, and Kapvuv 
(ianion) = a nut.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of Lcpidocarye* 
(q.y.). It contains two Brazilian palms. 

Icp' I do-cUore, *. [Or. Arm's (ItpU), genit. 
AtmAos ( lepidos ) = a scale, and xAwpd* (chluros) 
= green.) 

Min. : An impure Ripldolite (q.v.). [Dana’s 
Proclilorite (q.v.).J, from .Mount Pisgali, Ten- 
nessee. 

lSp-1 do cro'^Itc, 8. (Gr, Army (Upis), genit. 
Atrrijor (bpidos) = a scale, and Kpoxit (krokls) 
= a fibre ; Ger. LrpldokrokU.) 

Min. : A variety of Goctbite (q.v.), in fibres 
consisting of more or less distinct scales, 
sometimes divergent 

l£p-i do- den -droids, *. pi. [Gr. Arm* 
(Ifpit), genit. Af 7n"<io? (Upidos) =; a scale; £<V- 
opov (dfndron) = a tree, and < liov (eid-jt) = 
form.) 

J'aJiront. : A group r<f fossil Lycopodiaeie, 
tyj*e Ixqddodrndron. Its chief genera ore Ixj- 
pldodemlron sml Ixqiidopbloins. 

*’TLe t^rj.hlo endr'AtU mul BtidlUrold* Iiavs now flu 
tl*«* T rtv» [ u.iupleUly <lU»ppe«xcd."— icKdsf/n . /‘«i- 
laont., II. m. 

l£p Pdo den' dron, t. [Gr. Arm's 

genit. a«ttcAo* ( f t >ulo ) = a scale, and Milpov 
(<Undron) — a tree, ho called from the si-ale. 
like scais on the stem left by tbo f 11 ng otf of 
tlic leave**.) 

I'ahAJ/ot. : A gen is of Lycopodiane. It 
cons usta of a cylindrical stem or trunk r< ven d 
with b af M-ar*, and branebing dichotomon-dy. 
T.icre is a large central pith si rrotinded by a 
continuoi h sheath of *calariforrn vessels, these 
again being envelnja-d in a thick l<»rk, mainly 
of ba.»t-t issue, with n dense outer rind. The 
•cant are arranged in a quincunx order, the 


branches are covered with very numerous 
slender pointed leaves, and tho fructification 
couaisted of Ixqiidostrobt (q.v.). The spores, 
os Mr. Carruthen*, F.K.S., Ac., has ascertained 
by careful measurement, are no larger than 
tlioso of modern Eyropudiaceii’, which, .Sir 
Chas. Eycll points out, must have tended to 
facilitate their dilfusimi by the wind. While 
modern Lycopodiacem are generally herba- 
ceous trailing plants, a stem of l.rjndodcivlron 
AtcmbtrgH, found in J arrow Colliery, near New- 
castle, was forty-nine, feet long. About forty 
species of the genus are known, hnlf of them 
from Britain. Lepldodeudron 1 h supposed to 
extend from tho Silurian to the Permian, 
attaining its maximum Iti tho Carboniferous 
formation. 

lep l do gan' Old, a. <ba. [Lkpioooanoii>fi.) 

A. As substantive. 

Zool.: A fish belonging to tho sub-order 
Lcpidoganoidi-i (q.v,). 

B, As adj. : Of or belonging to the nub-order 
Lcpidogunoidel. 

Icp 1 do-ga noi'-dc-i, e. pi. (Gr. Afrrcs 
{trjns), genit'. A<7riios (lejadnt) =: a scale, amt 
Mod. Eat. gttnoidei ] [Ganoid.] 

1, Zool . : In Owen’s classification, flic second 
sub-order of the third or Ganoiditan order of 
fishes. The body i« covered with scales of mo- 
di rate size, and the cndoskcletoii more or lesn 
completely ossified. lie included under tin* Le- 
pidoganoitici the fidlowing families : (1) Pipte- 
rida*, f‘2) Acanthodii, (:j) Carl acanthi, (4) Ilolnp- 
tycliiuic, ( f >) Pala?oiilseid:c, (0) baurichthyidic, 
(7) Caturida*, (8) Pyenodontes, (9) Doj edidic, 
(10) Ecpidotidie. (11) Ecptob pidie, (12) Mac- 
ro] lomidaq and tsturionidie. (Hrof. Own i : 
J’aUfont., 1 SCO.) (Nicholson, Ac., divide the 
Ec]iidoganoids into five sub-ordera : (1) Ami- 
ad:e, (2) Ecpidoslei, (3) Ecjiidopleurida:, (4) 
Crossoptcrygidse, and (.0) Acantliodidic. Nos. 
(3) and (5) are now extinct 

2. /Vi Urmt.: The. lx-jiidoganoidslmvo existed 
from the Devonian period till now. 

Icp -i dO-giS tCr, 8. [ Etl'ADOCJAHTEn.) 

lep' Id oid, 8. A a. [L»:m>oim-:i.] 

A. As snbst. : A inemlxir of the family Lcpl- 
doidei (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the family Lepldoidel : as, lepi- 
doul scales. 

lep i-doi'-de-i, a. pi [Gr. Atv^(ltpls) } genit. 
Afiriio? (IfpUlos) = a sonic, and <»6o? (ados) = 
form. Named from their great, rhomboidal, 
bony, enamelled scales.) 

Hnlteont. : The name formerly given to a 
family of Ganoid fishes, of w hich the type was 
Papedius. (Owen: Compar. Awut.; lights.) 
Found in the Oolite. 

Icp' f do litc, a. (Gr. A<7ri* (Irpti), genit. 
Acntio^ (lepulos) = a scale, and Aitfo? (lilhos) = 
a sUrnc.] 

Min.: A variety of Muscovite (q.v.) Isj- 
longing to the Mica group (q.v.). Crystalliza- 
tion, acconling to recent Investigations of 
Tsehcrmnk and von Koksclmrow, monoclinic. 
Cleavage basal, highly eminent, slso coarse or 
fino scaly granular. Hardness, 2'1-A ; sp. gr., 
2 '84-3 ; lustre, ]<carly ; colour, roue-red, violet- 
grey, lilac, jcllowisb. Translucent. Optic- 
axial jilane per|«iidicular to the plane of syrn- 
niclry. Coni]s»s. : a silicate of alumina and 
sometimes sesquloxide and protoxide of l nm, 
sesquioxifte of manganese with the ]<rotoxi«le 
bases, i*otnsh, lilhia, and soinetimes rubidla 
and easin. Fluorine Is also present. Occurs in 
granite and gm- ss, and soiiiet lines as oeiat^d 
with cassitente, tourmaline, omblygonite, Ac. 

I6p 1 dom -i lano, ». [fir. (Uj4 ) = a 
scale, and /*»Aas ( mela *) black.] 

Mm. : A mim-ral lsdonging to the Mu. a 
group. frystalli/Jition monoclinic. Ojlic 
axial jilane parallel to the plane » if syoiim try. 
Cleavage Ixisal, cm merit. Hurd ness, 3 ; sp. gr., 
3; lustre, adamantine, uu lining to vitreems, 
j'carly. Colour, block. Ktn ak, grayish -green. 
<^]>aqne. fv'ini’w) at brittle. It Is cwntinl y 
an Iroii-|«otash lui'U At a red le al ber omes 
brown, olid fuses to a block nmgiiMic globule. 
Occurs ns o constituent of some grand* s. 

Idp-l-do phW ltO, i . [Gr. >cn'( (If pis), 
genit. / ririAof (tryubr) m a scale, ami <>atcK 
(plains) - bri'wii.J 

/fin : A vonety of Wail (q.v.) fn»m Kaun*- 


doii’, Thurlngin, with a finely fibrous sud 
scaly slruetmc. Very soft. fc>p gr., 2 80 to 
3-04; lustre silky; colour reddlsli-brown ; 
streak shining. Contains MnOo 6h’77, ilnO 
0*69, CuO 11*48, IImO 2103, which corre»j>onda 
to the formula CuMn<iO |2 -f 0 aq- 

I6p 1 do -phlol 6s, 8. [Gr. Arjr»« (Irpis). 
g*-mt. AenidcK (it- pa l os) = a scale, and <^Aoi6< 
(phloios) = tho rilid or balk of a tree.] 

I'aUrobot. : A genus of EycnpndinccJo, akin 
to l.epidodcmlron. Found In the Devonian 
and the Carbon iferous forinulions. 

li$p 1 do ploU‘-rt>,8. |Gr. Amu (lepis), genit. 
AerriJos (itptdns) — a scale, and irAtepa (p/rtmi) 
= a rib, a side,] 

iWrrnif. ; The typical genus of the family 
Eepldopleuridie (q. v.). 

I6p i do plou -rl dfo, k. pf. [Mod. Ixit., Ac. 

lepidopU\ir(a) (q.v.); Kit. fein. pi. n<lj. suff. 

/'a/<roaf, : A «id»-order or family of Ganoid 
fi hIics, section Gepnlnganoidrl. 

tl6p i d6p‘ ter, s. (Ei.i*iimiiti:ka.J 

KnUm. : An insect of the order l.i’pldopt^r*. 

I6p i dop'-ter-q, e. pi IGr. Aoru (If pi*), 
genit. ActtiAo* (lepidos) — ft scale, and nrepa 
(ptrra), pi. of nrrpcic (?*fcroil) = u feather, a 
wing, fcee def.J 

Kntom. : An order of Insects, having the 
wings clothed with scales Implanted tu the 
wings, with their inurgins overlapping »ithor 
scales; It Is these, and not tie* wings them* 
M-lves, thnl me so gaily coloured. ’Ihe wingM 
are four. The mouth consists of an ontlla, or 
long spiral proboscis or tongue, by means of 
which they feed on honey in the nectaries of 
liowers, which Is their appropriate final. They 
undergo n complete metamorphosis, the parent 
generally depositing Imt eggs on some pi nt; 
these being hatched ah minute caterpillars, 
at once begin to eat voraciously, Increasing 
largely In size, and ('listing their skin repeat- 
edly. On becoming full grown, I hey pass Into 
the chrysalis state, emerging in due time as 
full-grown winged inserts. Formerly they were 
divided Into three suliordeih or tribes : Butter- 
(lien, Sphinxes or Iluwk-iuolhs, and Moths, the 
first having club shaped anieniiic, the second 
having tho thickest part of the antenna- to- 
wards the front, and tapering in both direc- 
tions, and the third having Hiciii, If not 
feathery, then, becoming gradually Uiinm-r 
from the liasi- to ihe tip. The liuttrril * 
arc the most brightly coloured, and lly by 
day ; the sphinxes of less brilliant tints, lly 
during the twilight ; the moths, normally of 
sombre hue, an? nocturnal. The lost two sub- 
orders are now combined, and only two 
primary divisions recognised : (l)Klmpulncern, 
containing the Butlcrllie* ; (2) Ilcteiocern, 
cotaprising Ilovvk moths ami Moths. Morn 
than 30,000 Gepidoptcru are known , Hntain 
contains 1,1*70 or more. 

I6p 1 dbp ter al, I6p 1 dop ter ofi8.o. 

(Kng. Upidopter ;*•«/; -om 8.| ui or pcitaining 
to the Ix-pidoptera (q.v ). 

Icp I ddp' ter lut, 8. [Mrnl. lxit. trj OInp. 
trr(i>); Eng. suit, -of.) One who studies or la 
skilled In the natural history of the lypldop- 
p ra. (Athfiurum, Oct. 14, 1H82.) 

Ib ptd' 6 pus, a. [Gr. Am»/s (IqHs), genit 
Atmiov (IrpvJoa) ~ a settle, nml 7mcs (/<ouj) » 
tt foot.) 

Jr.hthy, : A genus of Trlchlnrhhe. I.rpidnj,u* 
ruudotuit, or iirgyrrus, is the 8cttbl»oril l ish, 
found in the In llisli seas. 

lbp f do nir' bn, *. (Gr. Anrit (if pi*), genit. 
Armiov (IrfUtos) a s< ale, ami <r«iprj» (w • n) 
ra siren; here rebrriug to an amphibian 
gl ims ] 

Zo»l: A genus "f fishes K htiging to tha 
div i- ion i'lilu n lit 1* \ * s, I he on* er I ui.ind i M ml • 
U he ), and the f nnly bin-nob'*. /x;m/oa*rra 
]*irtvion, the houth Aim in an Mml-tl h, 
thrie fe« t !• ng, Is found in the riwr Amazon. 
It is « b* * 1) at *d io I'lotoj.terus, iiiit has 
on y live I rom hut nrrhe* wiifi f-»ur inier- 
vi n»'r b fts, bftv fiverilia. small i-ivered 
with skin. Mr itirh.nl Owrn s!imv*» that It 
Is only by Ihe organ of smell (bat U Is i r ved 
to Is* s ti«h ami not a r*q Me. Mr Darwin 
K hi-ved that tin’ rtason whv a fisli of a ]*at- 
tern s*> snlhiue baa survived Is, that it is an 
Inliobttant •! fr»sh water, v>h«-ie tbe stdi,« la 
for exisb nre ta I>m wvrre than lu the oresii. 


boll, boy; pout. Jowl; cat, 9CII, chorua, 9bln, bcn<?h ; go. fccm; thin. Jhla; iiln. 09; oxpoct, Xonophon, oxlut. ph - 
-dan, -tlan — shan, -tlon, -slon = shun; -|lon, -slon — zhUn. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b^l, d^L 
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lepidosis— leptobarbus 


t lep-i-do sis, s. [Gr. Aeiriv ( lepis\ genit. 

Am6o? (^puios) = a scale, and sutf. -osis.] 
Pathol. : A skin disease, characterized by 
an eruption endiog in scales. 

lep I do sta -ehys, s. [Gr. Atm? (lepis), 
genit. ActuSo? (lepidos) = a scale, and <rm\us 
(stachus) = an ear of corn, also woundwort. 
[Stacrys.] 

Pot. : A genus of Seepace*. The wood of 
Lepidostaehys Boxburghii, an Indian tree, ia 
very hard, and is used for various purposes. 

lep-id-os-te-i-die, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
lejddoste^is) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -fita.] 
Ichthy. : American Bony-Pikes or Garfishes, 
a Ganoid family. They have a flexible body, 
and a head moving backward and forward in 
a way impossible to other fishes, and such 
rapidity and energy of movement that they 
can make their way up the rapids in a river. 
The reason is that the vertebrae are not cupped 
at each end, but have a rounded articular sur- 
face ia fiout, with a concavity behind. In 
some respects they approach reptiles. They 
are frpsh- water fishes of voracious appetite. 
Habitat, the United Statea, Mexico, and Cuba. 

lep-Id-os -te-us, s. [Gr. (lepis), genit. 
A€tui5os (lepidos) = a scale, aud ooreor (osteon) 
= a bone.] 

Zcol. : The typical genua of the family 
Lepklosteidie (q.v.). Moie than twenty species 
have been described, which Dr. Gunther re- 
duces to three. Lepidosteus viridis , L. platy- 
stomus, and L. osseus. 

lep-l-dos'-tro bus, s. [Gr. Ae^s (lepis), 
genit. Atn-ifios (lepidos) = a scale, and <rrp6/3o s 
(stro&os) = a top. ] [Strobiles.] 

Palceobot. : A cone from the Coal Measures, 
usually found in seama or nodules of clay- 
ironstone. They are often compressed, and 
consist of a central axis surrounded by im- 
bricated scales or bracta, each containing a 
sporangium (spore-case). They have been 
found united to the tip of the branches of 
Lepidodendi on, proving them to be the fruit of 
that genus. Type Lejndostrobus ornutus. 

lcp-l dd'-ta, s. pi. [PI. of Gr. AeirtSwros 
(icpidotos) = scaly, covered with scales.] 

Zool. : An old order of Amphibians, so 
nearly allied to Fishes that it is doubtful in 
w hich class they should be placed. The body, 
which is fish-like, is covered with scales. 
Thcieare four limba, and permanent gills. It 
contaios the genus Lepidosiren (q.v.). The 
same as Dipnoi (q. v.). 

lep'-i-dote, lep i-dot-ed, a. [Lepidota.] 

BoL : The same as Leprous (q v.). 

lep-t-dd'-tl-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lnt. lepidot(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee. ] 

PciUzont. : To Prof. Owen's classification, 
the tenth family of his Lepidogaooidei, a sub- 
order of Ganoideau fishes. (Owen: Palccont., 
1S60.) They have two rows of fulcral scales on 
the margins of the fins. They have smaller 
teeth than the Lepidosteidte, to which they 
are akin ; their lips are obtuse ; the tad ia 
homocercal. None are recent. 

lep I do-tl'-ni, s. pi. [Gr. AerrtSwTOs (Icpi- 
dotos) = scaly.] The saoieasLEpiDoioEi (q.v.). 

lep-Ldd'-tus, $. [Lepidota.] 

Palccont. : The typical genus of the family 
Lepidotidee (q.v.). It is believed to have fre- 
quented both rivers and sea coasts. Range 
from the Lias to the Eocene. Lepidotus gigas 
is from the Lias, L. Mantelli from the Wealden, 
and L. deccancnsis from the Oolite (?) of India, 
(Quar. Jour. Gcol. Sac., vii. 273, &c.) 

lep-i-le-mur, s. [Lat. lepi(dus ) = elegant, 
graceful, and lemur (q.v.),] 

Zool. : A genus of Lemuroidea, sub-family 
Lemurinae. The genus contains but a single 
species, Lepilemur mustelinus. The length of 
the tail— tea inches — is about two-thirds that 
of the head and trunk. The colour of the fur 
is of all shades of red, gray, white, and yellow 
in diflerent individuals. The animal has no 
permanent upper front-teeth, and has four 
iiiammte instead of two. Habitat, Madagascar, 
where they are hunted by the natives for food. 

lep 13 (pi. lep'-I des), s. [Gr. Ac™ (lepis), 
genit. Acnibas (fepidos) = a scale, a rind, a 
husk, from Aevrw ( lepo) ~ to peel, to bark.] 

Bot. : A minute scale, consisting of a trans- 


arent membraoe, attached by ita middle, and 
aving a lacerated irregular margin ; a scurf 
seen on Eleagnus, in the Tine-apple, &c. 

le-pis'-ma, s. [Gr. = that which is peeled 
off; peel./ 

Entom. : The typical genua of the family 
Lepismidge. Lepisma sacckarina is silvery, 
like a little fish. It is found in Britain on 
window-frames, and outside on decaying wood. 

le-pis' ml-dae,s.pl. [Lat. (fromGr.)fepunn(a); 
fem/p). adj. suff. -uhc.] 

Entom. : A family of insects, order Thysa • 
nura genuina (Brittle-tails). The body is 
spindle-shaped, generally covered with silvery 
scales, the apex of the abdomen with bristles, 
the sides with false feet. They approach the 
Blattidce among Orthoptera. They are found 
under stones, iu moist places in houses, &c. 
They ran fast, and some can Lap. 

lep -o-lite, s. [Etym. doubtful. Ger. lepolit.] 

Min. : The same as Amphooelite (q.v.). 

le-por'-l-dse, 5. pi. [Lat. lepus, genit. lepor^is) ; 
fem. pL adj. sufl', -idee.] 

1. Zool. : Hares aud rabbits. A family of 
Rodenti;?. They have six rootless molars on 
each side of the upper and five iu the lower 
jaw, each molar being divided into lobes by 
transverse folds of enamel. The skull is 
compressed, the ears long, the inner surface 
of the cheeks with short hail's, the clavicles 
imperfect, the fore limits with five aud the 
hind ooes with four toes, the soles of the 
feet hairy throughout. They are diffused 
throughout the world, only one species, how- 
ever, being South American. [Lepus.] 

2. Palrront. : They have not been found 
earlier than the Pliocene. 

Mep'-dr Ine, a. [Lat. leporinus, from lepus 
(genit. lepons) = a hare.] Of or pertaiaiug to 
a hare ; having the nature of a hare. 

leporine-seal, s. A name used by 
Pennant for what is probably the Phoca 
larbata of Fabricius. Tawny colour, darker 
above ; the young supposed to he of a lighter 
hue. 

lep -ra, S. [Gr. Aenpa (lepra) — the leprosy ; 
Lat. leprae (pl.).J 

1. Bot. : A wliite mealy matter exuding or 
protruding from the surlace of some plants ; 
leprosy. 

2. Path. : A cutaneous eruption, formerly 
believed to be a distinct malady, but now- 
regarded as a variety of psoriasis or the de- 
clining state of that skin disease. 

lepradephantia, s. 

Path. : True leprosy. [Elephantiasis, 
Leprosy.] 

lc-pra -ll-a, s. [Lat. leprae) - the leprosy ; 
fem. sing. adj. sutf. -alia.] 

Zool £ Palccont. : A large genus of Mem- 
bran ipora». Found from the Cretaceous 
period till now. 

* le-prar'-l S. [Lat. lepr(a:) = the leprosy ; 
fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria.) 

Bot.: An obsolete genus of Lichens, founded 
not on permanently distinctive characters, 
but on a morbid state of various lichens be- 
longing to different genera. Any lichen of 
which the crust had decayed into a dusty 
mass was called Lr prana. Lcpraria chlorina 
is used iu dyeing. 

lep'-rose, a. [Leprous.] 

Lot. : Having a scurfy appearance. 

* le-pros'-i-ty, s. [Eng. leprous ; -iri/.J 

L The quality or state of being leprous. 

2. A scale. 

"If the crudities. Impurities, and tcprosUics of 
metals were cured, they would become a old.”— Gacon : 
Sat. Hitt. § 326. 

lep’-rd-sjf, *lep-ro-sie, s. [Eng. le.prous ; 
*y.] 

Pathol. : A chronic disease, usually charac- 
terized by shining tubercles of various sizes, 
from dusky red to livid white, thickening of 
the skin, wrinkling and roughness of the body, 
loss of hair, with offensive perspiration, loss 
of feeling, ulceration and death of parts. The 
voice in bad cases is nasal and hoarse, the eyes 
fierce and staring. Two forms are described — 
the tuberculous, and the anaesthetic or non* 


tuberculous. Leprosy, which is well-nigh in- 
curable, is common to the East and West Indies 
but is happily unknown iu this country. 

lep’-rous, a. [Fr. lepreux, from lepre ~ 
a leprosy; Sp., Port,, & Ital. leproso.] 

1. Ord. Lung. : Affected with leprosy ; 
covered with white scales. 

“Aud he put his hand into his bosom : and when he- 
took it out, behold, his baud was leprout as snow.* 
Exodu* iv. 6. 

2. Bot. : Covered with minute pellate scales 
or with spots, as the foliage of Eleagnus ; 
lepidote ; affected by lepra (q.v.). 

* lep -rous-ly, adr. [Eng. leprous; - ly .] In 
a leprous manner ; like a leprosy. 

“How Uprousty 

That office would have cliug'd uuto your forehead." 

Titurtteur; /iepettgert IV-zycdir, r. 

leprously - silvery, leprously - 
white, a. 

Bet. : Covered with silvery scales or scurf 
resembling the leprosy. (Paxton.) 

leprously- tome ntose, a. 

Bot. : Covered with shaggy down, so as to 
have Die appearance of leprosy. 

* lep -rous-ness, s. [Eng. leprous ; 

The quality or state of being leprous ; leprosity. 

* lep-ry, * lep-rye, s. [Leper.] Leprosy. 

“ The In. we of nature infected thou hast with a 
Itprye."— Dale : Thre Lau.es. 116 »L) 

lept-, pref. [Lepto-.] 

lep-ta-den'-I-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
icpt- y ami Gr. dbyv (aden) = a gland.] 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiadaee*, tribe Sta- 
pelie*. It consists of erect leafless slmibs or 
twining leafy ones, inhabiting tropical Asia 
and Africa. Leptadenia Sjixtrtivm, a small 
bush growing in the Himalayas, yields an ex- 
cellent fibre, not much affected by moisture, 
for ropes. 

lcp-tan'- drill,*. [Eog.,«tc. fej?fandr(a);-t«,.) 
Chem : A peculiar crystalline substance ex- 
tracted from the root of Leptandra virginica , 
a North American plant belonging to the 
8cropliul aria cere. It is soluble in water, 

alcohol, and ether, and from its etherial 
solution it may be obtained in needle-shaped 
crystals. It is chiefly employed in American 
medical practice as a cathartic, and as a suh 
stitnte for mercury'. 

lept -er - pe - ton, s. [Pref. lept-, and Gr. 
ipirerov (herpeton) = a reptile.] 

Paheont. : A genus of Libyrintliodonts, 
order Heleothrepta, of which it is the sole 
known representative. The skull is triangular 
with a tapering snout, the orbits central, the 
mandibular symphysis about half the length, 
the skulL 

lep '-t i- dee, s. pi [Mod. Lat. lcpt(is); Lat. 
tem. pi. adj. suff. -idir.] 

Entom.: A family of Diptera, tribe Nota- 
cantha. It consists of slender insects with a 
long abdomen ; antenn* very short, of three 
joints ; proboscis short, thick, of three bristles ; 
palpi long and promineut. Speeies few. They 
arc small, sluggish insects, often with spotted 
wings, frequently seen on the trunks of trees. 

lep -ti-form, a. [Gr. Aejrros (leptos)= slender, 
and forma — form.] 

Entom. : Of slender form ; worm-shaped, 
leptiform larvae, s. pi 
Entom. : Of the form of Lindia, a rotifer of 
vermiform body, hexapodous larvae. 

lep -tis, $. [Gr. Aeuro? (leptos)= slender.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Leptid*. Lept is vennilco is said to make pit- 
falls in the sand for the purpose of catching 
its prey, after the manner of the ant-lion. 

lep - to-, lept-, pref. [Gr. Actttov (leptos) = 
peeled, husked, fine, small, thin, delicate.] 
(For def. see etym.) 

lep-to-bar-bi nae, lep-td-bar-bi na, 

s. pi [Mod. Lat. leptobarb(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. suff. -imp, or neut. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A sub-family of Cyprinid* (Carpa). 
The lateral line runs along the lower half of 
the tail ; the dorsal is opposite the veatral 
fin. There are four barbels. 

lep-to-bar-bus, s [Pref. lepto-, and Lat. 
barba — a beard.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, eamel, ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mnte, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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Ichthy. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Leptobarbimt. Only kuowu species 
Leptobarbus licevenii, from Sumatra and 
Borneo. 

lep-'o-car'-dl-i, lep-to-car-di-a, s. pi 
[l»ref. lepto- ; Gr. KapUa (ka rdia) = tlie heart, 
and Lat. niasc. or neut. pi. adj. suff. -ii, -iu.] 
Ichthy.: A division of fishes, containing 
those with thin hearts. There is but one 
order, Pharyngobranehii (q.v.), with two spe- 
cies. [Ajuphioxus.] 

lcp to-§cpb'-a lus, 9. [Mod. Lat., from 
i-i ef. lepb>-, and* Gr. *c<#>aAjj (kephaie) = the 
head.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Murietiidaj. Lepto- 
cephalus Morrisii is a long, thin, compressed 
fiali like a piece of tape or a worm. The anal 
and dorsal lius arc connected with tha tail. 
It is British. 

lep to 9cph'-a-ly, 8. [Tret lepto- ; Gr. 
*ec#>uA») (fcep/ia/e) = the head, and Eng. euff. -y.] 
Anthrop. : A term introduced by Prof. 
Aeby, of Berne, to denote the possession of 
an extremely narrow type of skull, such as is 
found, with some exceptions, among the races 
of the southern hemisphere. “It is remark- 
able that the Greenlanders, though a high 
northern people, possess the most decidedly 
narrow skulls which exist." 

” Platyceplmly strwuls opposed to Icptcceplutty, 
though cunuected with It by gnulunl traimtioua."— 
Vogt -■ Lectures on Mau (eU. limit), ]>. 30. 

lep-to 9cr'-l-d£0, $. pi. I Mod. Lat. Icpto- 
cer(us); Lat. fetn. pi. adj. suft’, ‘idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Triclioptera, division 
iEquipnlpin. The antennae are long and 
alendcr; the maxillary palpi strongly imiry, 
usually ascending; the tail-joint long but 
ainiplc. They form a cylindrical alightly- 
curved case of sand grains, sometimes with 
long twiga attached to it. 

lep - to9'- er - us, s. (Pref. lepto -, and Gr. 
«c«pav (/.eras) = a horn.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Leptoceridte. 

lep to d&e' tyl, lcp-td-d&c -t$lo,3. [Pref. 
Opto and Gr. io*rvAos (duktulos) ■= a finger ; 
IT. Icptudactyle.) An animal or bird having 
slender toes. 

lep to-d&c'-tyl ous, a. [Leftodactyl.] 
Having slender toes. 

Icp-td-der-j'-nto, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. Icpto- 
dcr(us)( q.v.); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -ince.) 

Entom. : A sub-family of fcilphiduc. It 
consists of blind Cave-heetlea from tho dark- 
est parts of the caves of Carniola. 

lep to dcV-iis, s. [Pref. lepto-, and Gr. 5 <pas 
(dcrus) = the skin.] 

Entom . ; The typical genus of the sub- 
family Leptoderhuc (q.v.). 

lepMo-glos -sa, s. [Pref. lc]>to-, and Gr. 
y Aiaffa (tjl6ssa)'=. the tongue.] 

Zool. : [Fissilinguia], 

l<5p to lcp'-l d£©, s. pi, [Mod. Lat. leplo - 
lep(is); I^at. fcm. pi. adj. aulf. -ido?.) 

Valcront. : in Prof. Owen's classification, 
the eleventh family of his Lcpidogauoidei, a 
fluh-order of Ganuidean fishes. (Owen : I\i- 
leront., 1860.) They have obtuae tcclli, and a 
homoecreal tail. They occur in tha Secondary 
formations. 

l£p tol’-o-pls, t, [Pref. lrj>to-, and Gr. A<mT 
(lepis) = a scale. ] 

I'ala'Oiit. : The typical genua of the family 
Leptidepidrc (q.v.). Its speeiea are from tho 
Lias. 

•lop to lo-bl-o'-no, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. lcj>to 
luh(um) ; Lilt. fcm. pi. mlj. auir. -raj 
Hot.: An old tribe of Ciesnlpinear*. 

• lep-to lo'-bl-um, a. [Pref. lepto-, and Gr. 
Ao/3o* (lobes) = tho lobe or lower part of tho 
ear, n lobe.) 

Iiot. : Tho typical genua of tho tribe Lepto* 
lobicic (q.v.). It is now merged In thu genua 
Glycine. 

* ljp-t<Sl‘ 6-Py, 8. [Gr. AerrroAoyia (lcptolog(a) 
= a mi title disrntir.se, quibbling; from A*rrrbv 
(lepfojf) = fine, and Abyov (/opn.*) = a discourse. ] 
A long, tedious, and minute discourse on 


matters of little or no moment; much ado 
about nothing. 

Iep-t6 mcr'-l-a, *. [Gr. Xeirropeprjs (lcp. 
to mens) = composed of small particleo; pief. 
lepto-, and p«pov (mrros) = a part,] 

Hot. : A genua _/ Santalacca?, consisting of 
shrubs with r certain resemblance to broom. 
About twenty species are known : they are 
from Australia. Lcptomeria Hillartlieri , n 
hroom-like Tasmanian plant, Im an acid fruit 
well fit ted to allay thirst. 

lep'-ton, s. [Gr. Aem-dr (lepton) = n minute 
piere of money (about one-fourth of a farthing), 
from Acirros (fr;dos) = thin.] 

Zool : A genn3 of Lueinidae. The ahelL ia 
suborbicular, compressed, smooth, or s ha- 
greened. The foot is thick and tapering. Fifty 
speriea nre known, from Britain, America, &c. 
They are from the Laminarian and Coralline 
zones. There are five fossil species, from tha 
Pliocene onward. (S. / \ Woodwu nl.) 

1| Lepton squamosum and L. convtrum are 
British. 

lcp-to-phl'-na, s. [Mod. Lat., &c. lcptoph(is); 
Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -inn.], 

Zool : The mime given by Prof. Bell to a 
aub-faniily of Cnlubridjc. 

lep'-to phis, s. [Pref. leplo -, and Gr. o<^c? 
(ophis) = a serpent.] 

Zoot. : The typical genua of the aub-famdy 
Leptophiua. 

lep-top'-tI-lU8, s. [Pref. lepto- t and Gr. 
7rriAoe (ptilon) = a feather.] 

Oruitli. ; A genua of Cicnniidte. Leptoptilus 
Argala is tlie Adjutant, and L. marabou , tho 
African Adjutant. [Adjutant.] 

lep-to-rbmo, a. [Lat. lcptorhinus % from Gr. 
A<7rrd5 (Iqd os) = sninll, slender, and pi?(r/iis), 
genit. puo? (rh inos) = the nose.] 

Palccont. : Having a amall nose. 

” The Etruskan rMnoceros has been replaced by the 
leptorhi)ie, or email- nosed rhinoceros ot Osveu." — 
Davkins . Early Man In Britain, ch. vl. 

leptorhine-rhlnoceros, s. 

Palccont. : Hhinoceros leptorhinos (Owen), R. 
hcmitwchus (Falconer). A two-horned rhino- 
ceros, having alender nasal lames and the 
uostrils separated by n partially ossilieil sep- 
tum. It was of more alender make than R. 
tichorhinus. It is found in Hie Post Pliocene. 
It occurs in cavern deposits iu tho Thames 
valley. 

lcp-tor'-i-a, s. [Gr. Aem-ds (lep/os) = thin 
Hue, delicate, and d,»o? (/rnros) = boundary (?).J 
Zool : A genua of Corals, family Astreidie. 
The calices are elongated and deep. Found 
iu the Pacific and Indian Oceans, whence they 
arc often brought to this country. 

lep-to-sper' me ao, s. pi [Mod. Lat. lepto - 
; fcm, pi. adj. suif. -rtr.] 

Hut. : A tribe of Myrtacau, having capsular 
Instead of baccate fruit. 

lcp-td-spcr' mum, s. [Pref. lepto., aod Gr. 
crTT<ppLQ (spermu) — seed.] 

Hot. : The typical genus or tho tribe Lepto- 
Kpi-rmcte. They have small leathery dotted 
leaves, and 11 \c-lobctl calyx, a corolla with 
fivu rounded peUla, and a four- or five-celled 
ovary r . 1 he leaves of I.eptusjtermum hintgerum, 
a large tree, is eallcd the Tea-plant, the early 
aettlers in Tasmania having used tho leaves us 
a aubstitute for ordinary tea leaves. 

lop-to'-tC^, s. [Gr. A*7 rrd? (Irptos) = alender, 
an allusion to the h aves.) 

Hot. : A genus of Brazilian Orchids, triho 
Epideticlrea-. Tho fruit of Leptotcs buvtor is 
used to Ilavour Ice-cream. 

I2p r tb thrlx, s. (Gr. A<Trrd0pt£ (leptothrlx) = 
with line hair.] 

Hot. : A genus of confcrvohi Algie, onlcr 
Schizumycetcs. (Thome.) Microscopical pa- 
rasitic lilunu. Leptolhrix bncculi.i consists 
of very delicate tmnsparenl filaments. Often 
found in the buccal mucus of healthy per- 
sons, ns well ns in the inflamed parts in diph- 
theria, especially in the morning. 

lcp ti-trl chli -96 CO, t. pi. [Gr. Artrro0pi£ 
(/<7»h>//irix). genit. A»Trrorptvos (Icptolrichot) ; 
Lat. fcm. 1*1. ndj. suit’. 

Hot. : A family of operrulatotl ftpocarjwus 


mosses, brauchlng by innovations, or with the 
fertile surjiniU several times divided ; leaves 
without alar cells. Capsule oval or cylindri- 
cal, eometlmes naked ; operculum concave or 
subulate, 

lep-tot'-rl chum, $. (LErromiux.] 

Botany : 

1. The typical genua of the family Leptotrl- 
cliaccie. 

2. A genus of Ilyphomyeetous Fungi. 

lcp tiir -a, s. (Pref. le]>to., aod Gr. ovpd (oura) 
— a t.nL]* 

Entom. : A genus of longieora Beetles, tribe 
Cemmbyi:idiv. They may In< seen in the early 
part of summer on UmheUiferte, cumposites, 
roses, Ac. Leptura auru/enfa and L, quudri - 
fasciola are from the New Forest. 

lcp-tiir' l doe, S. [Mod. Lat. leptur(a) ; Lat. 
tern. pi. adj. sull. -idee.] 

Entom. : According to Swainson, a family ol 
Caprieornes. He divided it into the sub- 
families Callichromimc, Lcpturimc, Necyda- 
lina?, Uaaycerinre, and btciioLurime. It is 
now merged in tho Cerainbycida*. 

lcp-tiir-I-nae, *. pi [Mod. Lat. lepturip); 
Lat. tern. pi. adj. suff. -nut.] 

Etitom. : A sub-family of Lepturidie (q.v.). 
(Swainson.) 

lep-tiir us, s. [Pref. lepto-, and Gr. ot’pd 
(cum) - tail. So named from its slender tail- 
like spikes.] 

Hot. : A genus of Grasses, aub-tribc Ilordea- 
ce:e. L. Jiliformis is British. There are two 
varieties, L.JHi/ormh proper, and L. incurrafuj. 

* lep' tiis, 9. (Gr. Am-ros (lejrtos) = small, fine, 
thin.] 

Zool: An old genus of Arachtiida, family 
Trombididie (Harvest-mites), founded on 
young six-legged specimens of what, if ma- 
ture, would have been eight legs, and been 
placed in the gcuus Tctrnnychns. The Har- 
vest-bug was called Leptits autumnalis. [IIael- 
vest-uuo. ] 

Icp-a-ran -dra, 3. [Gr. At jrvpos (lepuros) — 
iu a husk or rind, mid dro^p (atur), genit 
di fpdv (aiuiros) = a man, a sttuieu.] 

Hot. : A genus of Artoeerpaccie. Sacks are 
made from thu wood in the west of India. 
[SACK-TnEE.] 

le'-pus, s. [Lat., cogn. with Gr. Aay^t (lagos) 
= a hare.] 

1. As/ron. : The Hare. Ono of the fifteen 
ancient southern constellations, and ouu of 
the original forty-eight coustellatious. It 
joins Orion on the south. 

2. Zool : The typical genus of tha family 
Lcporuhe (q.v.). Three species aru British, 
Lrpus euro]xcus, the Common Hare, l. varui- 
bills, the Mountain Mure (Hare], and L. cuni- 
c ulus, the Rabbit (q.v.). 

3. Paltrcmt. : Occurs in the Pliocene and 
Post Pliocene of Europe and both North and 
South America, also perhaps iu the Mioeuuo 
of Europe. 

• lero, a. [Lr.En, a.] 

•lero, s. (Lore ( 1), 9.] 

*lcrc, v.t. [A.S. In- ran ; I cel. Utra; Dnt. 
leeren ; Sw.lura; Dim. here: Gt'T.lrhrm.) To 
teach, 

’• CVunUntyn kttoabo In Jmijuibin ehlrebc* rere.^ 
Aial «yUo nbouU> cllwi »cr, l lvrl»U*mluin l.i 

lUoucrUrr, jv 17. 

Mcrod, Morld, a. (Leu^ t\] LcurunL 

•* Tb« ItriJ a ml tbc lc»Ul tlimt imcO hi Uif*»oulh." 

tlolert tie If note, jj. U. 

lCr-0 -nil, 9. [A native word.] 

Hot., Comm., <fr. .* A species of llajanin. Tlio 
roots nre ♦•ntcn in ban Hoimngo like jiotatoea. 

lor I n., 5. [Naiib'd by Do Candolle after hi« 
1 1 lend’ M. Leri.J 

Hot. : The typical genus of the triUi Ivcrieso 

(q.v.). 

lor ! o’-ro, s. pi. [Mod. Lnt. lrri(a ) ; lj\t. 
lent. pi. adj. Mill, -nr.] 

Hot. : A tribe of t^abiiitilionc or MuiiAiaccn*. 

lor- uai’-n- dno, t. pi. [Mini. Iai. lenuva; 
Lnt fcm. jil. mlj. mifl. -(iV/ir ] 

Zool. : A family of Cruidnci»nnK, nnler Cope- 
podn. Tho fcinah s fasten thoniHclves to tha 


boil, b 6 $; p 6 iLt, eat, 9011, choniH, 9hln, beneh; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, aj ; expect, Xonophon. exist, -lag. 

-clan, -tlon = eban. -tlon. -elon = shun; -^lon, -^lon = zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous = slihs. -bio, -<llo, Ac. ~ beL d^L 
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lernaeans— lestercock 


eyes and other parts of the bodies of various 
fishes, some by the footjaws, others by horns, 
and yet others by a round button formed by 
two long appendages of the thorax. They 
are said to deprive the animals on which they 
are parasitic of vision. They look like worms, 
while the males more resemble the crustacean 
type. 

ler nse'-an$, 5 . pi [Lat. lernece, and Eog. 
Ac. pi. suth-hns.] 

Zoal. : The family Lernseada? (q.v.). 

* lerne, v.t. (Learn*.] 

ler-ne'-a, ler-nae-a, s. (Lat. Lerruzus, of 
or belonging to Lerna, a grove and lake of 
Argolis, the abode of the Hydra, a monstrous 
serpent killed by Hercules.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of tbe family 
Ler mead ae (q.v.). 

ler ni-lite, s. (Named from Lerni, where 
found, and Gr. Aitfos = ( lithos ) a stone.] 

Min . : Schrauf gives this name to a vermi- 
culite (q.v.) analysed ‘by Cooke and found at 
Lerni, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

ler’ 6t, s. [Fr., a dimin. of loir (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Myoxus nitela, the Garden Dor* 
mouse. Habitat, Southern and Western 
Europe, extending through Germany to the 
Baltic provinces of Russia. It resembles the 
loir in habit, but is somewhat smaller. (Dor- 
mouse.] 

ler’- ret, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
large fishing-boat, peculiar to the Island of 
Portland. (Times, Dec. 22, 1SS1.) 

*le§e (l) v.t. (Lease (2), v .] To glean. 
*lese(2), v.t. [Lose.] 

*lese, s. [Leash.] 

*lese, «. [A.S .leds.] False, untrue, 
lese-majesty, 5 . ILeze Majesty.] 

le-sion, s. (Fr. from Lat. Icesionem, accus. of 
lassie = a hurt, an injury, from Icesus, pa. par. 
of liedo — to hurt.] • 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A hurt., an injury, a 

wound. 

II. Technically: 

1. Path.: Any morbid change produced by 
external or by internal causes in the continu- 
ity, the situation, the connective conforma- 
tion, or structure of any tissue or organ. 

*• The lesions which Arise in the progress offerer 
constitute the principal source of danger. —Or. 
Twcedie. in Cycle, of Pract. Med. ; Fever. 

2. Scots Law: The degree of harm or injury- 
done to the interests of a minor, or of a person 
of weak capacity, necessary to entitle him to 
reduce or set aside the deed by which he has 
suffered. 

le§ ley-ite, s. [Named by Lea after J. P. 
Lesley ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A soft fibrous mineral found with 
corundum at Unionville, Pennsylvania. Cor- 
responds very closely in physical characters 
and chemical composition to ephesite (q.v.). 

les-pe-de'-za, s. [Named after M. Lespedez, 
a burner governor of Florida, and a great 
patron of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus cf Papilionace?e, tribe and 
sub-tribe Hedysarece. It consists of very 
shosvy flowers, about twelve species of which 
are cultivated in Britain. Lespedexa striata, 
the Japan Clover, is a valuable American 
fodder-plant. 


A. As adj. : Smaller; of less size, extent, 
or amount ; not so large or great. 

B. As adv. ; In a smaller or lower degree ; 
not so much. 

*• Not lest batter'd with bU wound. 

The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad XiilL &04, 


C, As substantive : 

1. A quantity smaller than another ; not so 

much. 


“ They gathered some more, some leuf—Exod. xvL 17. 
*2. A younger, an inferior, a junior. 

’•The leu is blessed of the better.* — Hebrews viL 7. 


* less, v.t. [Less, a.] To make less ; to lessen. 

les see s. [Eng. lease (1), v. ; -ee.] One to 
whom a lease is granted. 

les- sen, * las-sen, v.t. k i. [Eng. less, a. ; 
•en.f 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make less or diminish in size, extent, 
bulk, number, degree, or quantity. 

Tt would be improper to pall his curiosity by let- 
$eni»g his surprise." — Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 1. 

(I u trod.) 

2. To reduce or lower in dignity or quality ; 
to degrade. 

" Adieu, young priDce ; I would not hear a word 
Should leuen thee in iny esteem " 

Addison : Cato, 1l L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become less; to become diminished 
in size, bulk, extent, number, degree, or quan- 
tity ; to decrease, to diminish, to shrink. 

” The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 
From infinite perfection to the brink 
Of dreary nothing." Thomson : Summer. S3*. 

* 2. To soar up, and so become smaller to 
the sight. 

•'They did not only lessen, hut fly ont of sight"— 
Fuller : Worthier, cb. xvl. 

less'-er, a- k adv. [A double comparative, 
formed by adding the comparative suff. -er to 
less.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Less, smaller. 

** Make greater states upon the lesser seize." 

Daniel : Cirtf Wart, h. vi. 

2. Music : Minor, as, with the lesser third, 
In the minor key ; lesser sixth, a minor sixth. 

B. As adv. : In a less degree ; less. 

"Some say he's mad ; others, that lesser hat* him. 

Do call it valiant fury." Shake tp. : Macbeth, v. 2. 

lesser black backed gull, s. 

Ornith. : Larus fulints , a British gull, re- 
sembling the Black-backed Gull (Larus mari- 
nus ) in all but size. 

lesser-civet, s. 

Zaol. : Viverra pallida (rasse). an seluroid 
mammal, family Viverrida?. Habitat : Ne- 
paul and Madras, Java and Formosa, and parts 
of China. Colour yellowish or brownish-giay, 
with longitudinal bands on the back and re- 
gular spots on the side. The tail— from six- 
teen to seventeen inches long— has eight or 
nine complete dark rings. Length of body 
and head, about twenty-four inches. 

lesser-egret, $. [Little- egret.] 
lesser-guillemot, s. 

Ornith. : The Common Guillemot, Uria traile. 
(Yarn It.) 

lesser horseshoc-bat, s. [Horseshoe- 
bat, j 

lesser-imber, s. 

Ormith. : Tbe Black-throatcd Diver, Colym- 
bus a ret icus. (Yarrell.) 


‘less, conj. [Unless.] Unless. 

“Less Philomel will deign a song.* 

Milton: II Penseroto 

-less, snjf. [A.S. deds; Goth, -lavs; Icel. 
dauss ; 0. S. do s ; O. II. Ger. - laos , - las all = 
loose (q.v.).] A suffix commonly used in 
English to form adjectives with a negative or 
trivative meaning : as, father, fatherless := 
having no father; faith, faitbfess= destitute 
•f faith, Ac. 

less, *lasse, *lesse, * les, a., adv., k s. 
[A.S. Ucssa (a) ; lees (adv.), cogn. with O. Fris. 
lessa — less. Lczssa is for Ites-ra. and is the 
comparative from a root las, which appears in 
Goth, lasiws =. feeble ; Icel. lasina— feeble, 
ailing ; lasna = to become feeble, to decay. 
Iass is used as the comparative of little, but 
ia from an entirely ditterent root.] [Least, 
Little.] 


lesser pettychaps, $. 

Ornith. : Sylvia rufa. (Fleming.) 

lesser-redpolc, s. 

Ornith. : The Common Red pole, Lincta Lin- 
aria. 

lesser-rorqual, s. 

Zool. : Balcenoptera rostraius , a fin- whale 
from twenty-five to thirty feet long. Habi- 
tat, North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, is a 
summer visitant to tbe coast of Norway, and 
has been met with in British seas. [Balasnop- 
tera.] 

lesser rufous^beaded tanager, s. 

Ornith. : Calliste cayana. 

lesser sand-eel, s. 

Ichthy. : Ammodytes tobianus. 


lesser-shrew, *. 

Zool. : Sorex pygnuzus, sometimes called the 
Pigmy Shrew. It resembles the Common 
Shrew in everything except size, and is the 
smallest British mammal. [Sorex.] 

lesser spotted-woodpecker, s. 

Ornith. : Picus minor, also called the Least 
Spotted Woodpecker, 
lesser-tern, 5. [Little-tern.] 
lesser wcever, s, 

Ichthy. : Trachinvs vij^era. [Weever.] 
lesser white- threat, s. 

Ornith. : Curruca sylviclla. (Yarrell.) 
lesser white winged gull, s. 

Ornith. : Larus Icelandicus. 

* less'-es, s. [Fr. laissees, from laisser = U. 
leave.] 

Hunt. : The dung or excrements of the boar, 
wolf, or bear. 

less'-on, * lcs-cun, * less-oun, 5 . [Fr. 

fefon, from Lat. ledionrm. accus. of lectio = 
a reading, from lectus , pa. par. of lego — to 
read; Sp. fcccion. ; Ital. lezione.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Any exercise done, or portion of a book 
read, repeated, or recited by a pupil to a 
teacher for the purposes of improvement ; any 
portion of a book or any exercise given by a 
teacher to a pupil or learner to be learned 
at a time ; something learned or to be learned. 

2. Instruction given to a pupil at one time : 
as. To give six lessons on the piano. 

3. A portion of Scripture appointed to be 
read during divine service. 

4. A precept, maxim, or doctrine inculcated. 
** Emprinteth wei this lesson io your mlnde." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 9,009. 

5. A warning, a caution : as, This will he a 
lesson to him. 

* 6. A severe reprimand or rebuke ; a scold- 
ing. 

II. Music: An assigned task, an exercise 
or tune for the voice or an instrument. The 
word formerly was applied to exercises (for 
the harpsichord or other instruments) of the 
character now known as suites or sonatas. 

” Those good laws were like good lessons net for * flute 
out of tune.’’— Davies: On Ireland. 


* less'-on, v.t. [Lesson, s.] To teach, to in- 
struct. (Byron: Childe Harold, ii. GS.) 

les so ni-a, s. [Named after 31. Lesson, the 
ornithologist.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Fucacea?, tribe Fuca- 
ce;e, family LaminaruUe. It forms large or 
submarine forests, chiefly in the southern 
hemisphere. According to Bury St. Vincent, 
Lessonia frutescens is twenty-five or thirty feet 
high, with a stem as thick as a man's thigh. 
It is used for knife-handles, <fcc., hut will 
not burn as firewood. 

2. Ornith. : A genus of South American 
Motacillime (Wagtails). 

les-sor', s. [Eng. lease (1), t. ; -or.] One who 
grants a lease ; who lets ary land, tcneincuta, 
Ac., ou lease. (Aylijfe: Parergon.) 

lest, * leste, conj. [A shortened form of the 
A.S. expression dhy la:s dhe (later thi les the) = 
for the reason less that ; where dhy (= for the 
reason) is the instrumental case of the definite 
article, Ices = less, and dhe (= that) is the in- 
declinable relative. At a later period dhy was 
dropped, firs became les , and coalescing with 
dhe became les the, then leste, and finally fcsL] 
For fear that ; that not. 

•• Ye shall not eat of it, Deither ye touch 
ye die.” — Gen. ill. S, L 

* lest, v . t . kd . [List.) 

* lest, s. [Lust.] 

* leste (I), a . (Least.) 


4 leste (2), a, [Last.] 

* les’-ter-coek, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See 
extract.) 

“ They have a device of two sticks filled with corks, 
and crossed flatlong. out of whoa* midst there rlseth a 
thread, aud at the same hangetb a sail ; to this engine, 
termed a lesfercock. they tie one cud of their Jwulter, 
so as the wind coming from the shore fllletb the sail, 
and the sail carrieth tbe boulter into the sea. which 
after the respite of some hours is drawn in again by a 
cord fastened at the nearer end.”— Caret*: (Survey of 
Cornwall. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; So^pSt, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey — a. qu — 
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I5e’ tes, s. [Gr. AyjctttJ* (lestes) = a robber.] 
Entom. : A genua of Libellulidae (Dragon, 
flies). The species have brilliant metallic 
bodies and wings. 

1£b tor'-nis, 8. [Gr. A^anjs (Ustcs) = a robber, 
and op*a« ( ornis ) = a bird.] 

Pafaont. : A genus of fossil birds, order 
Odontolc*. Akin to Ilcsperomis (q.v.). Les- 
tornis crass i pcs ia found in the American Cre- 
taceous beds. 


Icb’ tris, s. [Gr. Atjot/uV ( Icstrls ), a peculiar 
form of A»)<7Tpi*cos (Itstrikos) = piratical; 
Atjo-tt]? (lestes) = a pirate, a buccaneer.] 

Omith . ; Skuas, Skua-gulLs. A genus of 
predaceous natatorial birds, family Larid;e. 
The bill is strong, hard, cylindrical, formed fur 
cutting; compressed, curved, and hooked at 
point, base of upper mandible covered with a 
cere. Nostrils towards point of beak, diagonal, 
narrow, closed behind, pervious. Legs strong, 
naked above tarsi, which arc long : three toes, 

{ >al mated, in front; hind. toe small; claws 
arge, strong, and much curved. Tail slightly 
rounded ; the two middle feathers generally 
elongated, sometimes considerably. The genus 
la found in northerly regions, rarely further 
south than the English Channel ; but the 
Common Skua (Ustris cataractes) has been met 
with in the Straits of Magellan. 

let (1), * lete, * let-en (pa. t. *lat , let, *leet , 
*lettc, pa. par. * faten , *lcten, * lete, let), v.t. & 

i. [A.S. fatan, titan - to let, to allow (pa. t. 
lit, U6t, pa. i>ar. fatten); cogn. with Dut. latcn 
(pa. t. liet, pa. par. gelaten); Ieel. lata (pa. t. 
let, pa. par. Idtinn); Dun. lade (pa. t. lod, pa. 
par. ladet); Sw. lixta (pa. t. lot, pa. par. Uiten); 
Goth, Utan (pa. t. Uiitot, pa. par. letans) ; Ger. 
lassen (pa. t. licss, pa. par. yc/assen).] 

A. Transitive : 


1. To cause. (Robert of Gloucester, p. 23.) 

2. To permit, to allow, to suffer; to give 
leave, power, liberty, or authority to. 

'• Phnraoh said, l v> ill lei you go."— Exodut vlll. 28. 

U In this sense let is followed by the infini- 
tive without the sign fo. 

# 3. To leave. 


M 8o hiKh doctrine I lete to dlvlDes."— Chaucer: 
Per*onet tale. 


4. To suffer, allow, or permit a thing to 
follow any course or to remaiu in any state. 

*■ When the fthip waa caupht, and could not bear up 
into the wind, we let her drive."— Act* xxvll. 15, 

# 5. To grant the tiae, occupation, or posses- 
sion of on payment of & certain stipulated 
rent ; to lease. 

" A householder planted a vineyard, and let It out 
to husbandmen.'— Matthew xxi. 33. 


6. To lend on hire (generally followed by 
put) : as, He lets out carriages. 

7. To give out on contract ; to give out to 
be done or carried out at an agreed rate or 
price ; as, To let the building of a house ; to 
let a contract. 


8. let is principally used in the imperative 
mood, with the following differences in force : 

(1) Prayer, entreaty, desire, wish : as, " J.et 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end bo like Ids.” 


(2) Exhortation, entreaty, advice : " Rise, 
Ut us be going.” 

(3) Permission, concession : as. Let them 
rcniHiu. 


(4) Command, precept, desire : ns, “Let my 
people go, that they may servo me.” 

B. hi transitive : 

* 1. To furhear, to eenso, to leave off. 

*' Cullntino unwUcly did not let to i>rui»o." 

fihrtketp. : /inpe <>/ Lucrece, io. 

2. To bo offered fur hire : ns, a house to let. 

3. To yield a certain rant yearly uy being 
let . as, A house lets for £100 a year. 

1. To let alone; To suffer to bo or to remain 
without interference ; to leave alone ; not to 
touch c i Interfere with. 

“ * f . \\ "o. [ uj I cht have let alone 
Th insulting hrtml ol Dougin* over yon." 

Hhaketp, : 1 Henry 1 i'., r. 4 . 

Ut alone is imed adverbially with the force 
of, not to take into account, not to mention. 

2. To let be : To let alone ; to snffi'r to bo as 
at present. Sometime* used absolutely, as — 

Vi " '•*, h't u **«*) whether Kiln* will couie to tnve 
him. .Hn/ihru’ xxvll. 49 . * w 

3* To let blood: To bleed; to open a vein 
and allow tbo blond to flow. 

" L 01 '" pur** tbi* chuler w l( hotil •ettlng Hood " 

Shake tp. i Nichnrd //.. L 1. 


4. To let dotvn : 

(1) To allow to sink or fall ; to lower. 

"They stood, and had let doim tbilr wing*."— 
Ftekiel L 25. 

(2) To suften in tempering, as tools, cutlery’, 
&c. 

”Iou must let It down, that I*, make U softer by 
trniix-Hlig It.' Moxon : Mechanical KxercUe*. 

5. To let drive : 

(1) Trans. : To send forth nr diselmrge with 
force or violence : as, To let drive an arrow. 

(2) Intrans. : To aim a blow ; to strike with 
force or violence : ns, To let drive at a mau. 
(Slang.) 

6. 7’o let fall: To speak, utter, or mention 
incidentally : as, Tu Ut fall a remark. 

7. To let fly : The same as to Ut drive (q.v.). 

8. To let go : To allow to depart ; to release 
from contluement ; to remove restraint Irom. 

"If thou let this man go, thou art not Ctcaor* 
friend." — John xix. 12. 

9. To let go by the run : 

Kant. : To loosen, as lines, so as to let that 
which they support fall suddenly aud com- 
pletely. 

10. To let in: 

(1) To admit; to allow to enter or pass in. 

” Let In your k lug, w hose labour d spirits 
Crave harbourage within your city walls." 

bhakcip. ; King John , 11. 1. 

(2) To insert in a space prepared for the 
purpose : as, To let in a piece of wood. 

(3) To cheat. (Slang.) 

11. To let info : 

(1) To admit ; to let in. 

(2) To insert in a space prepared : as, A 
stone is let into a wall. 

12. Tolct into a secret : To acquaint a person 
with something secret or known only to a fi w. 

13. To let loose : To free from restraint ; to 
sutler to go free ; to release. 

” Finding n .11 «ue In uot undere tan ding, he let lo^ie 
hi* thought* wholly to pleasure.' — Sidney : Arcadia. 

11. Tokt off: 

(1) To suffer or allow to go free, as from 
some penalty or punishment. 

(2) To discharge, to lire off, as an arrow or a 
gun. 

"Chnrglng my pinto! with powder, I cautioned the 
emperor not to be afraid, and then let it off l\\ the air,'' 
—Swift : Oullivert Travels ; Lilli put. 

(3) To release, aa from an engagement : as, 

I will let you off the bargain. 

15. To let on : To tell, to give information. 
(Vulgar.) 

16. To let out : 

(1) To suffer to escape ; to release from con- 
finement. 

(2) To allow to become known ; to divulge. 

(3) To extend, to enlarge, to loosen : as, To 
let out a dress. 

(4) To lease or let on hire. [A. 5.) 

(5) To let or give on contract. 

17. To Ut the cat out of the bag : To allow a 
secret to escape, 

18. To let slide : To let alone, not to trouble 
about ; to let he. 

19. 7’o let slip : 

(1) To looso from the slipa : as, To Ut dogs 
slip. 

(2) To lose by negligence, to let j-asa ; to 
omit : na, To let an opportunity dip. 

(3) To forget; to allow to escape the me- 
mory. 

"We ought to give tlio more wrueit heed to tho 
thing* which we h«vo heard lr»t at any time we should 
let them *1 ip.”— Hebrew* il. L 

20. To let pass : 

(1) To lose by negligence ; not to seize, 

(2) To look over, to pnsa over : as, To let an 
oflenco pass. 

21. To let veil alone: To leavo nmttera as 
they aro ; to let things be, without trying to 
improvo what is already satisfactory. 

lot-off, 8. 

Weaving: An arrangement In n loom by 
which the yarn Is paid oil" from tlio beam at 
such n rate as It shrill be lequlrud by the 
weaving process, and which ta dependent 
Upon the rate of tho pieks, tho sizes of thn 
warp and weft thread, tho ennipnetnesH with 
which It la lira ten up by the lay. The take- 
bp Is the winding on fo the clolh-heam of the 
completed weh. mid proreeds coincident ly 
with tho let-off from llio yurn-lierun. Regu- 


larity of let-off is secured by making the rate 
of surface motion of the yarn-beam depend 
upon the tension of the yarn ; and tile rale of 
revolution of the beam, tu secure equal speed 
of let-oil', will become rapid us the bulk of 
yarn diminishes from the roller. 

* let (2). 4 lette, r.f. & i. [A. 8. Uttan. gdcUan 
~ to make late, from fat — slow ; as hinder is 
from -hind in behind ; Dut. Id ten = to impede, 
from laat = late ; led. Utja . from latr; GotU. 
latjan — to be late, from lats= slothful.] 

A« Trans. : To hinder, to impede, to ob- 
struct, to prevent. (Shakesp. : JJamlet, i. 4.) 

B. Jnlrans. : To hinder, to obstruct; to 
cause obstruction. (2 Thessa Ion ians ii. 7.) 

+ let (1), s. [Let( 1), t\J A letting for hire 

* let (2), a. [Let (2), v.) 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : A hindrance, on obstacle, an 
Impediment, a delay. 

"All left thrown behind me “ 

Maumgcr : Virgin Martyr. L L 

2. Tennis, lawn-tennis, racquets : A let la 
any hindrance in the course of a game, which 
does not arise from the fault of the player. In 
lawn-tennis, when the service-ball touches the 
top of the net and falls over into tin.- right 
court, the stroke ia a “let,” and the player 
serves again. 

• let alone, s. Forbearance ; abstention 
from action. (Shakesp. : Lear, v. 3.) 

-let, stiff. [Fr. -rf.] A diminutival suffix fre- 
quently appended to English nouns : as, stream, 
stream^. 

let a-be, let-a-bee, adv. or conj. [A-be.) 

Iet5h (1), s. [A.S. Uccan = to moisten.] 

1. A quantity of wood ashes through which 
water passes or letchea, and thus imbibes the 
alkali. 

2. A leteh-tub. 

3. A stagnant ditch. 

letch tub, s. A tub or wooden vessel In 
winch ashes are letched ; a leach-tub. 

* let9h (2), a. [Lech, Lechek,} A strong 
desire. 

let^h, v.t. [Letch, 5.) To wash as ashes, by 
passing water through, and thus imbibing 
the alkali from them. The water so charged ia 
called lye (q.v.). 

Iet9h -y, a. [Eng. letch, v. ; -y.) Allowing 
the pcicolution of water, as a gravelly or 
sandy soil, 

* lete, v.t. [Let (1), t\] 

* lete, s. [Lethe. ] 

* let-game, s. [Eng. Ut (2), v., and game.) 
One who spoils or hinders pleasure ; a spoil- 
sport. (Chaucer : Testament of Love, bk. 1 .) 

* loth'- n.1, * let h'- all, o. [Fr. lethal, from 
Lat. Uthalis , let n l is, from letum = death.] 
Deadly, fatal, mortal. 

* 16 - thill'- 1 - t$r, *. [Eng. lethal ; >{ty ; Fr. 
MAufife,] Tho quality or state of being 
lethal ; mortality. 

16 - thar”- ^ie, ltf - thar- ^lo -ol, a. [Gr. 

ATjflapywco? (h thargikos), from ArjOapyia (Uthar- 
gia) s= drowsiness, lethargy (q.v.); Fr. Uthar* 
gique; bp. & ltal. Utargico.) 

1. Drowsy; Inclined to sleep; affected with 
lethargy ; dull, heavy. 

" Men thu* lethargic Imvc txwt inrmory." 

/A»in* : .innlr. 

2. Pertaining to or mused by lethargy; 
heavy. 

“ Till* lethargic ilwp,* Denham • Scphy. 

16 tbar’ Rle al 1^, adv. (Eng. lethargical : 
-ly.] In a letlinr^lo manner. 

" The U*y bmitw, lethargically dull." 

f\t ickri : .« Voyage ta the Planet a 

* 1 6 thar' &ic al n6ss, • lc tliar ple- 
nties, e. [Eng. lethargic, lethargical ; -rir.<*.] 
The quality or state of lielng lethargic; 
lethargy. 

Tlmt tbou muyiwl Ik* Uic luerv rffrclunlhr rouwsj 
np nut o( tbl* torplillly kml lethargical****. — More ; 

On the Seret 1 Churehei, cb. lx. 

* loth nr-^iod, n. [Eng. lethargy; ♦**/.] 
Made let luugje ; nfieeted with a hllmrgy. 

" Hi* H*|»4 !«*»» wenken*. or |i|« iil»i>rni1li|l« 

Am lethargied. Shakewp. , l.nir. L 1 


boll. b<Sj>; poilt. eat. fell, chorns, fhln, beneh; go. ta; thin, this; sin. a*: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph £ 

-clan, -tian Bhan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -^lon, -$lon - zhun. -clous, -tlous, -bIous - shus, -bio, -die, &c. - b^L d?L 
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* letti'-ar&ize, * lcth'-ar-gise, v.t. [Eog. 
letkargi y) ; To make letbargie. 

••The lethargUed la uot leas sick-’ — Adamt : > Varies, 

L 353. 

leth'-ar-gy, * leth-arge i (I), *. (Ft- 
from Lat. Icthargia, from ^r. Aijffopyja (fcttar 
gia) = drowsiness, from ^0*pyos (Mhargos) 

= forgetful, from (lethe) = oblivion , fap. 

& ItaL Margin.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1 Morbid drowsiness ; unnatural sleepi- 
ness ; a lung and profound sleep, from which 
ooe can hardly be aroused. 

•• Here L'thargu, with de.MJy eleep onp^^^ .. 
Stretched ou his back a m igli ' 7 , 
Thornton : Castle of Indolence, L 7t 

2. A state of duluess, inactivity, or inaction. 

•• But then the spirit, roused by honeat shame, 

Shook ofl that Ic’hart jy. and soared to laiue. 

CAurcMK: Eputte to William Uogarlh. 

II. Technically : 

1. Path, or Phys. : The same as I. I. 

2 Bot. : A state of plants in which their 
buds, grafts, and seeds are slnggisli in develop- 
ment In the case of buds, close pruning will 
sometimes aid them, and in that of aeeds bot 
water or weak acid. 

• leth ar gy (2), s. [Litharge.] 

• leth ar-gSr, v.t. [Lethargy (2), a.] To 
render ‘lethargic. 

Le the (1), s. [Lat., from Gr. At^t) (lithe) = 

(1) the river Lethe, (2) forgettulness.] 

1. Lit. t f Greek Myth. : One of the rivers of 
hell, the waters of which possessed the pro- 
perty of producing forgetfulness of all the past 
in those who drank them. 

*• Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watry labyrinth, which whoso drink* 

Forgets both joy and grief. Milton : f.L., 1L 683. 

! * 2. Fig . : Forgetfulness, oblivion. 

•• The cup must hold a deadlier draught. 

That bring* a Lethe lor desimir " 

Byron i In the Haunt* of Men. 

• lethe (2), s. [Lat. Id am.] Death. 

•• Here didst thou fall ; and here tby bunUra sUiid, 
Sigu.1 lu «by L 

Lc the an, Le thae -an, a. [Lat. Utha-us, 
from Lethe (1). 1 Pertaining to the river Letlie ; 
causing forgetfulness or oblivion. 

" lu tbe oblivious Lethcean gulf." 

Cowper : To H,i Father. (Trail*!.) 

♦leth’ eed, a. [Eng. lethe (1); -ed.] Forget- 
ful, oblivions, unconscious. 

•• Even till a UtUeed dulness." 

Shaketp. : Antony ± Cleopatra, li. 1. 

le -the on, s. [ Lethe (1).] A name given 
to sulphuric ether, when used as au atues- 
thetic. 

Me -the-on-xze, v.t, [Eng. ; -i*e.] To 

place under the influence of letheou; to render 
\jneonscious. 

Me-thif er-oixs, a. [Lat. lethum, Utum = 
death ; /tro= to bear, to bring, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -oua.] Causiug death ; fatal, deadly, 
mortal. 

leth'-rus, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Gr. Aa0- 

paios (lathraios) = hidden, concealed and 
\v6pov ( luthron ) or Auflpos ( luthros ) — filth, 
defilement.] 

Entom. : A genus of lamellicorn Reties, 
sub-family Geotrupin*. The species feed upon 
the eyes of the vine, and, if abundant, do 
great injury to vineyards. 

* leth v a. [Lat. lethceus. from lethe.] (Lethe 
(!)•] Causing forgetfulness or obliviou ; 
Iethsean. 

* le-txf-i~eate, V.i. [Lat. latificatus, pa. par. 
of lectijico = to gladden ; to cheer : Urdus — 
joyful, and facio = to make.] To rejoice. 

* le-tlf l-ea tion, s. [Letificate.] Hc- 
joicing. 

«• The shepherds of Christ by thee made Myfatrion. 
— Day, lutrud. (1512). 


' l£t'-ter (2). a. [Eng. let (2), v. ; -er.] One 
wlio or that which lets, binders, or obstructs. 

letf-ter (3). * lettre, s. [Fr. lettre , from Lat. 

Utera , littera - a letter, so called from its being 
origiually smeared or scrawled on parchment, 
not engraved with a knife on wood; Lat. htiis, 
pa. par. of lino = to besmear ; Sp. & Port. 
letra ; Ital. lettera.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

i A mark or character, written, printed, 
engraved or painted, and employed to repre- 
sent a sound, or an articulation of the organs 
of speeeh. (Gower: C. A., iv.) 

2. A written message or communication ; 

an epistle , a message communicated from one 
person to another by means of written cha- 
racters. j imvenfertfr- f rom ber „ 

Of such contents iu> you will wonder at 

Shakesp. : Merry Wive* of H mdtor, lv. 6. 

3. (PI): Learning, erudition. 

•• How knowetb this man letters, having never 

learned T “ — John vil. IS. 

I The verba) expression ; the literal mean- 
ing*; tb 3 t which the words literally express. 

••We must observe the /eHer of tbe law, without 
doing violence to tbe reason of the law. -Taylor. 
Eoly Living & Dying. 

II Print. : A character used in printing. 
Type either of metal or wood. Used collec- 
tively to represent type, as “ a case of letter, 

“a fount of letter." Fat letter is type with 
body and face broad in proportion to its 
height. Lean letter is type thiu or narrow 
in proportion to its height. Body letter is 
type in which Die main portion of a book or 
paper is printed. [Fount.] Body letter is 
known by different names, aecordiog to the 
size of the type ; the sizes in most common 
use being: Pearl, Nonpareil, Minion, Brevier, 
Bourgeois, Long Primer, Small Piea, and Pica. 

«T A letter is, in its nature, altogether 
familiar ; this tcim may be used for whatever 
is written by one friend to another in domestic 
life or for the public documents of this de- 
scription which have emanated from the 
pen 1 of writers, as the letters of Madame de 
Sevigni, the letters of Pope or of bwift } and 
even those which were written by the aucients, 
as the letters of Cicero, Pliny, aod feeneca; but 
in strict propriety those are entitled epistles, 
as a term most adapted to whatever has re- 
ceived t)ie sanction of ages, and by the same 
rule, likewise, whatever is peculiarly solemn 
in its contents has acquired the jaine epithet, 
as the epistles of St. Paul, bt. Peter, St John, 

St Jude ; and by an analogous rule, whatever 
poetry is written in the epistolary form is 
denominated an epistle rather than a letter, 
whether of ancieut or modern date, as the 
epistles of Horace, or the epistles of Boilean. 
Utters and literature signify knowledge de- 
rived through the medium of written letters or 
books, that is, information; learning is con- 
fined to that wliieli is communicated, that is, 
scholastic knowle<lge. Such an expression as 
men of letters, or the republic of letters com- 
prehends all who devote themselves to the 
cultivation of tlieir minds; literary societies 
have for tlieir object the diffusion of general 
information ; learned societies propose to 
themselves the higher object of extending the 
bounds of science, and increasing the sum of 
huinau knowledge. 

% I. Letter of Attorney : [Attorney]. 

* o Letter of Credence: A letter intended to 
commend the bearer to the confidence of a 
third person ; a commendatory letter. 

3. Letter of Credit : [Credit, s.]. 

4. Letter of Marque : [Marque]. 

5. Dead-letter: [Dead]. 

6. Signet-Utter: [Signet]. 

7. Letters clause : 

Law : Close letters, being usually closed or 
sealed up with the royal signet or seal. [«| 8.] 
8 Letters patent : A governmental document, 
authorizing a person to do some act, or confer- 
ring upon him some office, position, dignity, or 
right, as to tbe sole sale of au invention. 

e '•• Thesv Rrauta are coutaiced in charters, or 

lot tj.r« litrra vateitDt: SO called 


patentet: so called 
because they are 1 uot sealed ui>, but exuosed to opeu 
view” with the great seal yemlent at the bottom ; aud 
III usually directed or addressed by tbe to 

all his subjects at large. And therein they ditter from 
certain other letters of the sovereign, waled also with 


Le’-to, s. (Gr. Atjtui (Lcfo), Lat. Latoiui, the 
mother of Apollo and Artemis.] 

Asfron. : [Asteroid, 6S]. 

Lett, s. [Sclavonic (?).] A native or inhabi- 
tant of the province of Livonia. 

* lette, v.t. [Let (2). v.) 

* let -ter (I), s. [Eng. let (1), v. ; -er.] One who 
lets or permits. 

* letter-go, s. A spendthrift. ^ „ 

late. at. fare, amidst, whit. fall, father -, we wet, hero. ' - eTe^Tqu =°w! ' 

or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, eub, euro, vuite, eur, rule, f&U, try, yr 


certain other letters ol tne soverei^u, , 
tbe ureat seal, but directed to particular peraons. Mid 
for particular purtioaes; which, therefore, not nein^ 
proper for pubhc Inspection, are close .^ 41 ’ 
on the outside, and are thereupon cal ed writ* . close. 
litonv clausa, and are recorded in theciws^^mtbe 
same uianuer as the others arc in tbe ten broils. 
Blarkstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. IS. 


9. Tom n one's letters : 

Scots Law : To apply, as a prisoner, for trial 
at the Court of Justiciary, in cases where auch 
trial could be brought on in that court before 
the circuit court sits in the locality in which 
the person so applying is imprisoned. 

letter-board, $. 

Print. : A board on whieh pages or columns 
of type are temporarily placed. 

letter-book, s. A book in whieh copies 
of letters are kept in business offices. 

letter-box, 5. 

1 A box in a post offiee for the reception of 
letters for despatch, the letters being allowed 
to fall in through slit or aperture opemog into 
the road or street. 

2. A box attached inside a door to catch the 
letters and cards left by postmen or callers. 

3. An office-box to hold letters accumulating 
during the day, awaiting despatch. 

letter-earrier, s. A man employed by 
the Post office to carry about and deliver let- 
ters ; a postman. 

letter case, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A case or portfolio for let 
ters. 

2. Print. : A partitioned tray in whieh as- 
sorted letters are placed ; a case. 

letter-elip, s. A spring clasp to hold 
letters or other memoranda together, 
letter-eopying, a. (See compound.) 
Letter-copying machine : A machine for 

copying litters. The first was invented by 
James Watt in 1778, and pateuted by bun in 
17S0, 

letter-eutter, a. One who cuts type. 

letter-file, s. A box, case, folio, or en- 
velope, for containing letters to wluclt lefer- 
enee is required to be made. 

letter-founder, s. One who casts let- 
ters ; a type-founder. 

letter-foundry, s. A plaee where type 
is cast ; a type-foundry, 
letter-leaf, letter-plant, s. 

Bot. : The genus Gramuiatophy Hum. 
letter-liehens, s. pi 

Bot.: Graphidacece (q.v.). 
letter-loek, s. A lock whose bolt is sur- 
rounded by several rings having notches 
through which a set of studs on the bolt must 
pass before the lock ean be opened. These 
notches are so arranged as to prevent the pas- 
sage of the bolt except when certain letters on 
a series of exterior rings are brought into line 
with each other, so as to form a particular 
word or combination on which the lock has 
been set. It is mentioned in Beaumont - and 
Fletcher's play of The Noble Gentleman (1015). 

•• A cajvowe lor your lineu and your plate, H 

With a btrauge lock that open* with A. M. E. N. 

letter-message, s. 

* 1 A letter in lieu of a summons sent by 
the Lord Chancellor to a peer who was de- 
fendant in the Court of Chaneery. 

2. A letter from the sovereign sent to the 
dean and ehapter naming the persou whom 
they are required to elect as bishop, 
letter-offiee, s. A post-office (q.v.). 
letter paper, s. 

Paper : Paper of post or note size, for episto- 
lary use. The ordinary size of post is 10 x 16 
iuebes when flat, and 8 x 10 when folded. 
Note-paper is smaller, and varies lu size. 

letter-perfeet, a. Thoroughly memo- 
rized, as a speech or a part in a play, 
letter-plant, s. (Letter-leaf.) 
letter-press, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. Letters or words printed or impressed on 
paper or other material by types ; print. 

2. A copying-press for letters. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
employed in type printing : as, a letter-press 
printer. 

Letter-press printing: The ordinary form ^ol 
printing in which a body of set type is inked 
and an impression taken from it on a sheet of 
paper pressed upon it. 


letter— leuciscus 
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letter punch, s. A ateel punch having 
h letter engraved on Its end. They are used 
to mako matrices for type ; also to mark other 
articles of metal by giving an Impression 
thereon when struek with a hammer. 

letter- sorter* a. A person employed in 
a post-otliee to sort and arrange letters accord- 
ing to their destinations. 

letter-wood* $. 

Hot. : Brostmum Aubletil , called also Pira - 
finer a guianensis. 

letter-writer, s. 

1. Ono who writes letters ; an instrument 
for copying letters, 

2. A book whieh teaches the art of letter- 
writing. 

let ter- writing, s. The aet of writing 
letters; the proper mode or style of writing 
letters. 

let ter, v.t. [Letters.] To impress or stamp 
with a letter or letters. 

'* 1 observed one weight Uttered on both etdea."— 
A ddisnn : On Coiru. 

Ifif-tered, * let-tred, a. [Eng. letter; -ed.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. Harked, stamped, or impressed with 
letters. 

2. Learned ; versed in letters or literature ; 
erudite. 

M Around my throne the Utter'd ruhbioa etand." 

Prior ; Solomon, 1. 

3. Pertaining to, containing, or suited for 
literature or learning. 

M The well.judzert purchase, and the gift, 

That graced his Utter'd store.” 

Cawptr : Burning of Lord Ai tntflnld t Library. 

II. Bot. : Having on the surface spots with 
the form and appearance ofletters, as in aorae 
Opegroplias. 

lettered china-mark, s. 

Entom. : Diascmia literalis, a small British 
brown moth, with white marks like the letters 
1 N. 

lettered-tortoise, a. 

Zool. : Emysscripta, a terrapin very eommon 
In North America. Generally it is dark brown 
above, ami the edges of the carapace are 
boldly seribbled with broad scarlet marks, 
something like the lettera of soino strange 
language. Below it is yellow; the head is 
yellow and blaek. (I Pood.) 

iSf-ter-mg, pr. par. t a., k *. [Letter.] 

A. & B. A$ pr. jxzr. A particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. A$ substantive : 

1. The act of marking, stamping, or Im- 
pressing with letters. 

2. Letters stamped or Impressed upon any- 
thing. 

3. An inscription, a title, as on a signboard, 
a eoin or medal, or a tombstone. 

lettering-box, s. 

BookbinfJing , Ac. : A case to hold a aet of 
movable type when composed to form a name 
or address, for lettering hooka, marking linen, 
&C. 

lettering tool, s. A bookbinder's tool fir 
atumping the gilt titles on the backs of books. 

•l6t-t6r-Izo, v.L [Eng. letter; -ize.) To write 
lettera. 

f lot -ter-lSss, a. [Eng. Utter : -less,] Devoid 
of letters or learning ; illiterate ; ignorant. 

“ A racw daring UUrrlett commander." — ll'a/er- 
home : Apol.fur Learning, p. 12S. 

* 16 1 tcr-llng, jr. (Eng. letter; tllrain. auir. 
-If «i7.] A little letter. 

* l6t tern, a. (Lectern.) 

* I6t‘ tl5© (1), s. [Lattice.) 

4 I6t' U50 (2), a. [Prob. a corrupt, of lettuce 
(«pv.).] 

* lottleo cap (1), s. A soporific in which 
lettuce was a leading ingredient. 

*l6t tfy© (3), s. [Prob. from O.Fr. letice - a 
gray Tur.] 

lottlce cap (2), t. A kiml of cap. 
USt'-tihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Lrr (1) r.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. A particip. atU . ; (See 
the verb). 


C. subst. : The aet of allowing, granting, 
permitting, or giving on hire. 

letting ^Lewn, 8. 

Metal-working : The process of lowering the 
temper of a ateel tool or spring, whieh has 
beeu made flint hard and then redueed by 
heating to the degree of hardness required. 
In lowering, the temper is known by the colour 
readied. 

Let tish. Let-tie, a. k s. (Eng. Lett; -ic; 
- ish .] 

A. Ai adj. : Of or pertaining to the Letts 
or inhabitants of Livonia. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Letts. !t belonged originally to the Sclavonic 
branch of the Aryan family of languages. 

* let'-tre (tre as tr), «r. [Fr.] A letter. 

lettre-de-cachet, s. [Cachet.] 

letf-trcd (tred as terd), a. [Lettered.1 

* let-trure, * let-ter-ure, a. Literature. 
{Chancer.) 

lett -som lto, s. [Named after the English 
mineralogist, \V. G. Lettsom, sutf. -ilt (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Cvanotrichite (q.v.). 

* let-tu-a-rle, s. [Electuary.] 

lettuce, * lctuce (pron. let t -is), 8. [0. Fr. 

Inictuce, laitnce (Fr. laitnc); Prov. laytciga, 
lachuga ; Sp. lechuga ; Itul. lattuga> from Lat. 
lactuca (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The English name of thegenus Laetuea, 
and apecially of the Garden Lettuce, Lactuca 
sativa. It is said to have been introduced 
into England from Flanders about 1520. It is 
widely grown in the United States. The cab- 
bage lettuce has a depressed cabbage-like 
heart ; the cos lettuce Is erect and crisp. 

H Blue or False Lettuce is the genus Mul- 
gedium ; Lamb's lettuce Is VoUrianrlla oli- 
toria : Lcn lettuce, Fucus vesiculosus, au algal, 
and Wild -lettuce, Lactuca virosa. 

lettuce laver, a. 

Bot. : An algal, Viva lactuca. 

lettuce opium, s. Opium yielded by 
the Lettuce and other species of Lactuca. 

lettuce-tree, s. 

Bot. : Pisonia morintli folia. It is cultivated 
in some Indian gardens. 

leu ca-den dron, s. [Or. A *v*ds ( Uukos ) = 
light, bright, white, and irVfipo^ ( tlcndron) = 
a tree ; so called from the white leaves.] 

Bot.: A genua of Proteaeoie, family or tribe 
Proteidae (q.v.). It consists of amall ah rubs 
or trees from Southern Africa, formerly used 
greatly at the Cape for firewood, but now 
nearly eradicated. About forty species nf 
I.eucadendron uro ordinarily cultivated in 
green-houses. 

lCU -oa' - 111 - a, 8. [Gr. XevKaviy (leukanic), 
XavKaint] ( laufcunle ) = the throat.] 

Entom. : The typical genua of the lamily 
Leucanidue (q.v.). Leucania conigcra , the 
Brown-line Blight-eye, flics about nt dusk, 
and even during the day. 1 1 is not uncommon 
in limestone districts. L. pallula is the Com- 
mon Wainacot, a moth very frequently seen. 

leu -ciin'-l-doo, «. [Mod. Lat, Jcwcanf(a); 
Lnt. fem. pi. adj. auir. -td*.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, tribe or yronp 
Noctuina, It comprises moths moderate in 
size, with a thiek body sometimes erected 
above ; larvio more or less tufted with hair, 
or even very hairy. It Includes the Wainscot 
Moths. British species, thirty. They frequent 
marshy places, the larvio feeding on grasses or 
tho stems of reeds. 

leuc &n'-l-Une, 8. lEng. leuc(iiu •) nnd 

n nilinr,} 

Chcm. : CouIInjNj. A colourless bnso pro- 
dneed by the action of reducing ngeiitn on 
rosnidliue. C-j^l line's -b lbj “ t'^il 1«j N;| ; or 
by tho action of nascent hydrogen on 
aniline. It Is insoluble in cold water, slightly 
soluble in boiling water and in ether, but 
very soluble In alcohol. It turns reel when 
Invited, and melts nt 100' to a reddish trans- 
parent liquid. By oxidizing agents It Is 
rvndlly converted Into rosaulline. l/cueaiiillno 
stands in tin* snmo nhitlon to rosanllino ns 
Indigo-white to imligo-Mne. Its salts crystal- 
llzo well, and are all soluble lit water, from 


which they are precipitated by aeida. The 
hydroehlorate, CooH2jN3.3iIcl.ll7O, fonns 
splendid crystals which give up their weUj 
only when heated for a long time in a fitrea.L 
of hydrogen. Tho nitrate crystallizes in tit. 
form of white need lea, very soluble in water 
and alcohol, but insoluble m ether. 

leu can' ter-ite, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Min.: A named but undescribcd mineral 
stated to occur as an elllorescence on aimtl.tr 
undc-scribed mineral, Coppcrasme. 

lCU -Ciia, s. (Gr. An/sd$ {leukas) = (as a<lj.) j 
poetic lurm of A«*sds {Uukos) *= white, (i«i 
subst.) a labiate plant (see del.). Named from 
the downy whiteness of the flowers.] 

Bot. : A genus of I^abiatie, family Ballotida?. 
The people of .Muuipoor in tho east of India 
prepare an oil from Uucas ccphalotce, which ia 
used with Rubin in dyeing; it la stimulant 
and diaphoretic. L. asp mi is given in India 
in snakebite, and the juice in i«snra ( Arc. L. 
martiniemois is used 111 Brazil lor medicating 
baths to be taken against rheumatic attacks. 

leuc aug lte, s. [Gr. Aevxck (leukos) = whit*, 
and Eug. aug\te.] 

Min. : A name given by Dana to one of 
his divisions of the aluminous pyroxene*. 
[Acorn:.] Colour, whit* or grayish. Compos. : 
a silicate of liiue, magnesia, alumina, and 
little or no iron. Typical formula (CaOMgO) 
(S10jAl»O a 2). Hardness, 6 5; sp. gr. 819. 
Looks like diopside, of wiiich the Brit. Mu*. 
Cat. mukes it a variety. 

leuc-au'-rin, s. [Gr. Aev«o? (teufcoj) and Eag. 
auriu.J (auuin). 

Leuch-ten-berg lte, s. [Named after the 
Duko von Leuc h ten berg, of Russia, by 
Kumoncu, sutf. -ite (J/tn.).j 
Min. : A mineral occurring in hexagonal 
crystals, with a basal cleavage in the Nchis- 
ehimsk Mountains, uear btatonst, Urals. 
Hardness, 2'5 ; sp. gr. 2 61 to 2 71, Lustre 
of cleavage planes, pearly. Colourless inter- 
nally, yellowish-white externally (from altera- 
tion]. Thia himiiiic flexible, sliglitly elastic. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
sesquioxide of iron and magnesia. Uniaxal. 
Des Cloizeaux includes this among the min- 
erals of his IVuuine (q.v.) group ol chlorites. 

leu - 910, a. [Gr. An/*oy (leukos) = white ; 
Eng. sutf. -ic (Chcm.).) 

Chan. : Of or belonging to leudu (q.v.).' 
louclc acid, s. 

CftlljgOII; 

Chem. : Cgll^Os = | a diatomic 

COOll 

monobasic acid formed by the action of 
nitrons ueid on louciiie. It crystallizes in 
monoelinic prisms soluble in idcolutl, ether, 
nud water ; they melt at 73* «ad volatilize ut 
106". 

lou cil ite, s. [Gr. Acvkoc (Uukos) = white, 
ami At 0o>i ( lithos ) = stonc.j 
Petrol. : The snmo as LEirciTE-nASALT and 
LKiiCiTonivn (q.v.). 

louf-im'-ido, s. [Eng. feuc(fnr)» and fmidr.) 
[Lkuctnitril.] 

lou'-9ln, lou^lne, a. [Gr. A o/*dc ( leukos ) 
= white; Eug. sutf. -in, [Amioo-cacroio 

ACID. ] 

lourin'- l-tril, «. [Eng. Uuci(n), oml nitril) 
Chem.: CglluNO ~ G^lli^-Oj (hucic a<'ltl) 
-f NU 3 — 2ILO, leueimiilc, n crystalline Inaly 
formed by the dehydration of leucine. It 
crystallizes lu while microscopic rhombic 
needles; insoluble in cold water; slightly 
aolnldo I11 boiling water, but very soluble in 
alcohol. It Is unnflectrd by nminouia and 
potash, even nt tho boiling heat, but dis- 
solves In acetic and nitric acids. 

leu 9I9 91 na, s. [Mod. Ut. leucUc(Hf ) : 
Lit. limit, pi. ni(j. sufl. -imi.J 
Ichthy. : A sub family of Cyprinidio. Tho 
dorsal flu is shoit, the osseous rny ubscut. 
Type, Uueiscus (q.v.X 

lou 919' efts, s, [Gr. Arv«i.V*of (Uuklskos) = 
the white mullet ] 

Ichthy, : A con m of Cyprinldm, tlie typical 
ono of tho sun-family L-uriaoinn. The body 
has Imbricabsl scales; tuirbcls an» wanting; 

‘the plinryngea! teeth are In a single or tloull* 


boil, bojl; poilt, J(J\V 1 ; cat, 90IL chorus, 9hln, bench, go, gom ; thin, [Ills; sin, w; oxpoet, Xenophon, exist. lag, 
-clan, -tlan = slum, -tlon, slon = shun: -tlon, -glon — zhuu. -clous, tlous, -slous = shiis, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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series ; the intestine short, with a few convo- 
lutions. Nearly 100 speeies are known. Ten 
are British : Levciscusulus, the lde; L. dobula, 
the Dobule Roaeh ; L. rutilus, the Roach ; L. 
vulgaris, the Dace, Dare, or Dart ; L. lancas- 
triensis, the Graining ; L. cephalus, the Chub; 
L. erythrophthalmns, the Redeye ; L. cteruleus, 
the Aznrine ; L. albnrnus, the Bleak or Blick ; 
anti L. Phoxinus , the Minnow. 

leu -cite, s. [Gr. Acvtco? (leukos) = white ; suff. 
-ite (Min .). J 

Min. : A mineral occurring in trapezoliedral 
crystals in volcanic rocks, and formerly re- 
garded as isometric in crystallization. Von 
Rath and others refer it to the tetragonal 
system, and the results of etching the crystal 
faces seem to ronlinn their view. Hirseh- 
wald maintains its isometric relations, but 
that it possesses a polysynthetic structure. 
Mallard regards it as pseudo-isometrie, and 
refers it to the orthorhombic system, and 
Weisbach has arrived at a similar conclusion. 
Hardness, 5*5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 2*44 to 2*56 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, white and shades of gray. 
Compos. : a silicate of alumina and potash, 
represented by the formula K0Si0 2 + AloO.v 
3SiOo. Oeenrs abundantly in the ’lavas’ of 
Vesuvius and in the voleanic breccias of 
Monte Somina. 

leucite-basalt, s. 

Petrol. : A voleanic rock, or series of roeks, 
generally of gray colour, with leucite crystals, 
which impart a light speckled appearance. 

lcucite-sanidine, s. 

Petrol. : A kind of lava, composed of sani- 
dine and lencite, often with plagiod&stic fel- 
spar (mainly anorthite), nephehne, sodalite, 
&c. It occurs in Vesuvius. ( Rutley .) 

lcu-9lt-ic, a. [Eng. leueit(e); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to lencite ; containing or re- 
sembling leueite. 

leu-91-toid, a. [Eng. leucit(e), and Gr. cT5o? 
(eidos) =■ form, appearance.] 

Crystallog. : A term applied to the trapezo- 
hedvon ; so called from its being the form of 
leueite (q.v.). 

leu 9lt'-o-phyr (yr as ir), s. [Eng., &c. 
leucit(e) (q.v.), and Gr. </>upu> ( phuro ), <£vpcu » > 
(jghnrao) = to mix (?).] 

Petrol. : The same as Leucite-basalt (q.v.). 

leu cd bry a'^e-as, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. leuco- 
bry(um); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ac«r.] 

Bot. : A family of Opereulate Mosses, ar- 
ranged among the Apoearpi, but having also 
lateral fruit-stalks. The leaves are of two 
kinds ; the peduncle rigid, very hygrotnetrie, 
purple ; the capsule olivaceous brown ; the 
peristome similarly colored. The typical 
genus, Leucobryum (q.v.). 

leu-cd-br^-um, s. [Gr. Acvkos (leukos) = 
white, and 0/nW (brwon) = an algal, a tree- 
moss, a lichen.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of the family Leu- 
cobryaceae (q. v. ). 

leu co-chal' ^ite, 5. [Gr. Aev«o* ( leukos) = 
white, and *aA ko<; ( chalkos) = copper.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in nearly white 
acicular crystals at Willielmine mine, Spea- 
aart, Bavaria. Lustre, silky. Compos. : a 
hydrated arsenate of cupper, represented by 
the formula Cu 3 As 2 0 8 + CuH 2 0 2 + 2aq. 

leu CQ- 9 yc -lite, s. [Gr. a e U *d« ( leukos) =: 
white, aud *v*Ao? (knklos) = a circle.] 

Min. : A variety of apophyllite which 
exhibits (when plates are cut perpendicular 
to the optie axis, and examined with polarized 
light) a blaek cross, with rings that are 
alternately white and violet-black, instead of 
the ordinary eoloured rings. Observed in 
specimens from Skye ; Cipit Bache, Tyrol ; 
and other localities. 

Ieu -co-9yte9, s. pi. [Gr. A cvkos (leukos) = 
white, and kv to? (kutos) = a hollow, a vessel.] 

Anot. : The namo given by Robin to the 
lymph corpuscles, or lymphoid cells in the 
serous membranes of the body, and occasion- 
ally in the Malpighian cells. 

leu - cd - 9y - thaem- 1 - a, leu cd - 9y - 
them'-i-a, s. [Gr. Aev*o? (lenkos) = white, 
*cvro? (fcufos) = a hollow, and alpa ( haima ) = 
blood, j 

Pathol. : Great hypertrophy of the spleen, 


with loss of red corpuscles of the blnod, and 
enormous increase of the white corpuscles, 

leu-co e-thi-op-ic, a. [Or. Aev*d? (lenkos) 
— white, (aithiops) = an Ethiopian, a 

black.] Of or pertaining to a leuroethiops, 
or albino. Pertaining to lencopathy. 

leu-co -e'-thi-ops, ■«. [Gr. Aci/ko? ( leukos ) = 
white, and (a ithiops) — an Ethiopian, a 

black.] An albino (q.v.). 

lcu-cd-gal'-ldl, 5. [Gr. A (leukos) = 
white, and (pyro)gallol.] 

Chan. : CisHioClioOg;, or Ci 8 Hi 0 C1i 2 Oi,j. 
A compound formed by the action of chlorine, 
at low temperatures on pyrogallol, in pre- 
sence of acetic aeid. 

lcu-cd'-jum, leu-co' -i-um, s. [Gr, A ev*d* 

( leukos ) = white, and toe (ion) = a violet. 
Named from the colour of the flower.) 

Bot . : Snowflake, a genus of Amaryllidaceae, 
tribe Amarylleae. It has a six-parted, bell- 
shaped perianth. Leucojum, a’stivwn, the 
Summer Snowflake, is found in wet meadows 
in Britain. The bulb of L. vernum is emetie, 

leu'-cd-lme, [Eng. leuc(ine); ol(ein), and 
suff. -inc.J 

Chem. : C9H7N. An oily organ ie base, 
isomeric with chinoline, extracted from ernde 
naphthaline. It was formerly thought to be 
identical with chinoline, but subsequent re- 
aearches have proved that it differs in many 
of its reactions, especially in its behaviour 
with iodide of amyl. 

leu-cd-lm'-ic, a. [Lat. [eucoZin(e), and Eng. 
suff. - ic .] (See the compound.) 

lcucolinic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 9 1I 9 N0 3 . An acid obtained by 
oxydising leu coline sulphate with potassium 
permanganate, ft crystallizes in colourless 
needles, mtdting at 102° ; slightly soluble in 
water; very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
from which it crystallizes with a faint color- 
ation due to a slight oxydation. It is some- 
what volatile in a stream of aqueous vapour, 
to which it imparts ail aromatic odour. 
Heated above its melting point, it is partially 
decomposed ; heated to redness with soda- 
lime, it yields aniline, together with am- 
monia. Its salts are all very soluble, except- 
ing the plumbic, ferric, and mercurous salts. 

lcu'-co-lite, s. [Gr. AevKos (leukos) = white, 
and Ai0o? (lithos)= stone.] 

Mineralogy 

1. The same as Dipvhe (q.v.). 

2. The same as Pycnite (q.v.) 

leu-co'-ma, s. [Gr. Aci-Kw^a (fctifcoma) = (1) 
anything whitened, (2) (see def.).] 

Path. ; A white spot on the eye, a thicken- 
ing of the cornea ; cataract (q.v.). [Alhuoo.] 

leu-co-m&n'-gan-ite, s. [Gr. Aev*6« (leufcos) 
= white, and Eng. manganile.] 

Min. : A snow-white mineral from Raben- 
atein, near Gwiesel, Bavaria. Occurs in 
broad radiated folia, closely aggregated. 
Contains protoxides of manganese and iron, 
with some alkalis and water. Fuses easily 
before the blowpipe. 

leu'-conc, s. [Eng. leuc(in); -one.] 

Chem. : A white substanee, ob- 

tained by the decomposition of silicons 
Si4H 4 0 3 , under the influence of light and 
water. (H r a«s: Diet. Chem,., iii. 584.) 

leu-cd'-ne§, s.pl. [Gr. kevKJjvc<;(leukones) f pi. 
of \evKw{Jvukon)=& grove of white poplars(?).] 

Zool. : A family of Caleispongke. They have 
a complicated water canal system, 

leu con'-lC, a. [Eng. leuefin), and (croc)o7iic.] 
(See the compound.) 

leuconlc-acid, s. 

Chan.: C 5 H 8 0 9 . Oxyeroconic acid. A 
tribasic acid obtained by oxidizing barium 
croeonate with chlorine or nitric acid, and 
decomposing the resulting barium lenconate 
with sulphuric acid. It is a colourless syrup, 
wliieh, when heated above 100°, turns yellow, 
and is converted into eroeonic acid. Its 
salts are very unstable, being readily con- 
verted into croconates, especially in presence 
of alkalis. 

leu-cd-path'-i-a, leu-cop'-a-thy, s. [Gr. 


Aev*o« (leukos=vrh\te, and Trdflos ( pathos)= suf- 
fering.] The condition of an albino ; albic’Kin. 

Leu-cd-pe -tri-an^, s.pl. [For etym. see 
definition.] 

Church Hist. : A fanatical Eastern sect, said 
to have been founded by one Lenconeti ua, 
towards the end of the twelfth century. r i ney 
professed to believe in a double Trinity, re- 
frained from marriage, rejected the saeraments 
and all external worship, placing the essence 
of religion in private prayer. On ibis they 
relied as a means of expelling the demon 
which, they asserted, dwelt in every person’s 
heart. ( McClintock & Strong.) 

leu co-pet rine, leu-cd-pet'-rite, s. 

[Gr. A evKos (leukos) = white, ami irejpoe ( priros) 
= rock. Named after the German locality, 
Weissenfels = white rock.] 

Min.: Occurs as a layer six inches to two 
feet thick, ilia lignite bed. Aspect loam-like, 
but with a shining wax-like streak. By dis- 
tillation of the lignite the whole of the mineral 
passes over as a butter-like mass, which, on 
analysis, gave the formula C55H110O. Soluble 
in hot absulute alcohol and ether, and crystal- 
lizes in pearly hexagonal plates train the 
solution. Melts at 50*. 

leu -co-phane, leu ceph'-a-mte, s. [Gr. 

AevKos (tcukos) = white, and tpatronat ( phal - 
nom-ii) = to appear ; Ger. leukophun.] 

Min. : A mineral species occurring in tabu- 
lar crystals, nearly rectangular. Formerly 
regarded as orthorhombic, but, both on optical 
and crystallographic grounds, now referred 
to the monoclinic system. Cleavage basal, 
perfect ; in another direction inclined 120* 25’ 
to the base, imperfect. Usually massive. 
Hardness, 3*5 to 4 ; sp. gr. 2*974 ; lustre, vit- 
reous ; eolour, ji.de dirty gieen and wine- 
yellow. Powder white, phosphorescent wbeti 
heated, also electric. Compos. : a silicate of 
glucina, lime, and soda, with some fluorine. 
Heated in a elosed tube whiteus and phos- 
phoresces. Oecurs in albitio syenite on the 
island of Lamoe, Langesnndfiord, Norway, 

leu-co-pha si-a, $. [Gr. A ev*os (leukos) = 
white, and y/am? (jihasis) = nu appearance.] 
Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, family Papl- 
lionidre, sub- family Pieridi. Leitcophasia 
sinapis is a small white species, with spotless 
white wings, only the tip of theforewings being 
clouded with a blackish line. It is found in 
woods in Europe. 

len-cd -phleg'-ma- 9y, leu - cd - phleg- 
ma-Sl a, S. [Gr. kevKofikeypacria (leuko- 
jihlegnuisia), from Aev«6? (leukos) = white, and 
p Aey/uia (phlegnui) = phlegm.] 

Path. : A tendency to a dropsical state, 
characterized by paleness, flabbiness, or re- 
dundancy of serum in the blood. 

" Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, leuco- 
phl+'vm<icy, and dropsies."—^ rbulhnoi : On Aliment*. 

leu-co-phleg-mat’-ic, a. [Eng. leucnphleg- 
mu(cy ) ; t connective, ami stiff, -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to leneophlegmaey ; affected withleucoph- 
legmacy. 

■’ Asthmatick arsons have voracious appetites, and 
for want of a ri«ht sane 11 ill cation aro leuephleyma. 
tic."— A r bath not : On Aliment*. 

leu coph-ry-i -na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. leuco- 

phry(s); Lat. neut.* pi. adj. suff. -inn.] 

Zool. : A family of Infusoria. The body is de- 
pressed, oval, or oblong , densely covered with 
cells, arranged in regular rows ; inoutb absent. 

leu -co-phrys, s. [Gr. Aeu*o« (Uuko3) » 
white, and 60pv< (0 phrus) = eyebrow.] 

* I. Omith. : A sub-genus of Pyrgita, found 
in Africa. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Leucophryina (q.v.). 

leu -co-phyll, s. [Gr. Aev#t6« (leukos) = white, 
and 4> vWov ( phullon ) — a leaf.] 

Chem. : A colourless substance said to exist 
in those parts of plants which are capable of 
turning green. 

leu-cep d-gon, s. [Gr. Aev*o« (leukos) = 
white, and rrwy urn (po^on) = the beard. From 
the white hairs with which the limb of the 
corolla is bearded.) 

Bot. : A gen us of Epacridacere, tribe Styphel* 
ieae. Leucopogon Rivhei, an Australian plant, 
there called the Native Currant, i? a dense 
shrub, four to seven feet high, growing Ou the 
sea-coast, and bearing small white berri*>. 
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leu-cop- Jr-ite, a. [Gr. Aev*<K ( leukos ) = 
white, and Eng. pyrites; Ger. leukopyrit.] 
Mia.: An orthorhombic mineral resembling 
Arsenopyrito (q.v.) m form. Cleavage, perfect 
in one direction; also massive. Hardness, 
5 to 5 5 ; sp. gr. t»*2 to 7*43 ; lustre, metallic ; 
colour, silver-white or steel-gray ; streak, 
gray t«h - black ; fracture, uneven; brittle. 
Compos.: arsenic, tio'S ; iron, 33*2, corre- 
sponding to the formula. FeoAs 3 . Found in 
aerpentine at Ileicheuslein, £jiiesia, and iu 
crystals at Geyer, Saxony. These, however, 
present a composition intermediate between 
this species and arsenopyrite (q.v.). 

Leu -co re sol'-ic, a. [Gr. A*t/*os (leukos) = 
wmte, and Eng. rosoh'c.] (See the compound.) 

leucoroeolic-acld, s. [Rosolic-acid.] 

leu cor-rhce' s. [Gr. Ao?*os (fe«I*o$) = 
white, and ofai^rheo) = to How.] 

Path. : A discharge from the vagina, com- 
monly called whites. 

leu co sl-a, s. [Gr. (leukosis) = 

anything white.] 

Znol. : The typical genus of the family Leu- 
cos i ad a? (q.v.). 

*eu eo a cite, a. pi [Mod, Lat. kucos(m); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suif. 

Znol. : A family of Crustaceans. They have 
the joints as if they were soldered together 
into one piec'\ forming a small, hollow, en- 
amelled lid.to protect the eggs. (IFoodward.) 

leu eo si an, a. [Mod. Lat. leucosi(n); Eng. 
aulf. -on.] 

Znol. ; A crustacean of the family Leuco- 
eiad.e. 

Leu co the -a, 5. [Gr. Acvxodea. (Leukothen) 
— the white goddess : Aev*o? (leukos) = while, 
and 9ed — a, goddess.) 

1. MythoL : A name given to Ino, after she 
was changed into a sea-goddess. 

2. Aslron.: [Asteroid, 35]. 

Meu co'-thl ops, a. [Leucoethiops.] 

leu' CO- tile, a . [Gr. Aevxo's ( leukos ) = white, 
and tiAos ( tilos ) = fibre.] 

Min. : A fibrous mineral grouped on serpen- 
tine; cleavage, parallel ami perpendicular to 
the long direction. From ils optical charac- 
ter is probably orthorhombic. Lustre, silky ; 
colour, greenish-white. Compos. : silica, 28*93; 
alumina, tj*99; sesquioxide of iron,S*lti ; mag- 
nesia, 29*78; lime, 7*37; aoda, 1*32; water, 
17 29. Found at Iteicheustein, Silesia. 

leu-co-tur'-lc, «. [Gr. A*v*o<? (few to.*) =s white ; 
t connect., and Eng. uric.] (See the compound.) 

loucoturlc acid, a. 

Chcm. : CqU±S± 05 . Laurent's Oximide. A 
monobasic acid, formed by boiling to a syrup 
on aqueous solution of alloxanie acid, a»,d 
adding cold water. It ia a white crystalline 

{ mwder, insoluble in cold water, but soluble 
n boiling water, from which it crystallizes on 
cooling. It dissolves in the alkalis and is 
precipitated by acids. It Is not decomposed 
fcy boiling with concentrated nitric acid. 

• lou'-eous, n. [Gr. Arv*<fc (totfcoa) = white.) 
White ; a term applied to albinos. 

leu e6x'-cno, a. [Gr. A *u«o? (leukos) = white, 
and (xe/tos) = stranger.] 

Min.: A name given by GUmbel to the 
white decomposition product of ilmenite 
(Brit. Mua. Cut.), or mennccanlto (/)nna), 
often observed in hornblcndic rocks. Lasnulx 
regards this as Identical with his Titanonmr- 
phito (q.v), but tliie is disputed by other 
mineralogists, 

leugh, pret. of v. Laughed. (Scotch.) 

"OruccleM Hatn !«ugh at hi# dad." 

Burnt: Ordination. 

loulc, t-.f. <fc (. [Look.) (Scofc/i.) 
r louko, a. [Luke, a.) 

•leuko’ ness, a. [Lukknkss.] 

leuk hte'-mlc. a. [Gr. Aev*d< (teufra#) « white ; 
al/io (hnixna) — blood, and Eng. autr. -fc.) 

A not. .* Of or belonging to white blond — 
having only white eorpnselea. (llossiler.) 

*le-va cion, s. [Lf.vation.J 
•lo vnl to, a. [Lavoi.ta.] 


lcv'-ant, le vAnt', a. <fc s. [Iul. levante = 
the east wind, the country lying toward or in 
the east ; from Lat. fern as, pr. par. of levo = 
to raise, the reference being to the rising of 
the sun ; Fr. levant ; Sp. &. Port, kixnite.] 

A. culjcctivc (pron. lcv'-ant): 

1, Onl. Lang. ; Eastern. 

" Forth ru-ih the levant, aud the ponent winds, 

Eunw au.l Zephyr.” Milton : P. L.. x. 7 M. 

2. (Jrol. : Rising; a term applied to the 
fourth series of t lie Appalachian Palaeozoic 
strata, called iu New York, the Medina group, 
and of equivalent age to the May Hill Sand- 
stone of England. It signifies metaphorically 
the sunrise period of the Paleozoic day. 
Maximum thickness, about 2,200 feet. There 
are few organic remains, chiclly marine shells 
nnd fucoiils. (Prof. il. D. Rogers ; Geology of 
Pennsylvania.) 

B. As substantive (pron. le-vant) : 

1. A name given to those countries, and 
more especially to the coasts nf those coun- 
tries lying on the eastern part of the .Mediter- 
ranean nnd the neighbouring seas, as Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, Sec. 

“ My voU?e to the I lamia of Cnndia aud Ohio in the 
Leaaat."-~ Hacklnyt: V\>y<iyrt, ii. pa. 

2, An easterly wind blowing up the Medi- 
te iran can. 

" They are called Levanlt lmth from their course, as 
Mowme from the Koal where the huii rises, and also 
from their frvslieiimg and rising higher as the sun 
rise#.’ — Sir Henry Shrrre: Lord Halifax tMitct.il., p. 34. 
^ Levant anil cou chant : 

Law: [Coucuant, %]. 

Levant sponge, s. [Turkey-sponge.] 

le-vant', s. [Probably thesnme as Levant, a.) 
A laud-spring. (Provincial.) 

le-vant' (I), v.i. [Sp. frmnfnr = to raise ; 
levantar el campo = to break up camp ; levantar 
la cusn = to break up house.] To decamp, to 
run uway. 

le vant' (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To tan, 
to curry. 

"There was also much valuable machinery used for 
rolling, scouring, and Ueantimj."— standard, Oct. 7, 
last. ^ 

lc-vant'-er (1), s. [Eng. levnnt, a. ; -er.) A 
levant; an easterly wind blowing up the 
Mediterranean. 

t lc-vant'-er (2). s. [Eng. levant , v. ; -cr.] 
One who levants ; one who decamps without 
paying his debts ; one who bets aud decamps 
without paying ; a welslier. 

lc-vant- me, lcv'-ant-me, a. & a. [Eng. 
levant , a. ; -t'mr.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Onl. Lang. ; Of or pertaining to the 
Levant. 

" Tho»e Ausonliv claims. 

Leoauthui regions these." Cowper : Tatk, 11L 683. 

2. Fabric: Distinguishing the particular 
kind of cloth known as levautine. 

B. As snhsfonfive: 

1. Ordinary language : 

1, A native of the Levant. 

2. A vessel belonging to the Levant. 

IL Fabric: A particular kind of silk cloth. 

* lo-viir^I fa'-cl As (o as sh),s. [Lat.«tlmt 
you cause to be levied.] 

Law: A writ of execution at common law, 
executed by the slier ill' upon the goods and 
lands of a debtor. It Issued from county 
courts and other Inferior courts, but has now 
been completely superseded by the writ of 
elegit (q.v.). 

# lc-va'-tlon, a. [Lat. frrufio, from levntns, 
pa. par. of icuo = to raise.] The net of raising 
or elevating; elevation. 

" Iu the tymo of the tewteion of y» aocremeut, be 
lau^lit.'’— Pabyan : Chronicle, voL L, cb. cx. 

16 va'-tor (id. lov-a-tor' 69 ), a. [Lat. = 
a lifter, from levo = to lighten; to lift up.] 

1. Surg. : A lever for raising a depressed 
portion of the skull. It belongs to tho tre- 
phine ease. 

"It will 1* iiafcr to niluo It m> with your leeafor, 
vbcii It U but lightly retained iu #«une |iart."— 
Surgery 

2. Annt. : That which raises. Used ape- 
elnlly of nmncluH. Tlu-re are n lex'ator anguli 
oris, a levntor annuli arapuhr, 11 lei\it<>r jtalati. 
nnd ten others, besides Irvatore* costamm ami 
le vat ores longiorea costnrum. 


* leve (I), r.f. A shortened fonn of Delicti 
( q.v.). 

* leve (2), v . [Live, v.) 

* levo (3), v. [Leave, t>.) 

* leve, s. [Leave, *.) 

* leve, a. [Lief.] 

* leve -cel, s. [Levesell.)’ 

lev'-cc, s. [Fr. i«iw = a levy, A*c., prop, th* 
fem. of the pa. par. of fcver=to raise.] [Levy.] 
L Ordinary Lang uoge : 

* 1. The act or time of rising. 

" I K'»t t»> the #caco;u>t time enough to ba at the bud'« 
Irree. —Oray: Letter to Mr. .\'ieh»lts. 

2. A morning reception held by a sovereign, 
prince, or personage of high rank ; especially 
the state receptions held by the sovor< ign, to 
which arc admitted all whose rank, position, 
or otfiee, entitles them to such distinction. It 
differs from a drawing-room in the fact that 
to the latter ladies, as well as gentlemen, are 
admitted, while to the former gentlemen only 
are admitted. In the United States the term 
is applied to any assemblage of guests, geao- 
rally one held iu the evening. 

** II <r chi<le* the tanllneiw of every po»t. . . . 

File* to the frrre. iiuil, received with ^race. 

Kneels, kisses bauds, and shine# aga n in i 'lace.* 
Cowper : Betirentoat, 4W. 

3. A quay or pier ; a landing pluee for vessel*. 
(Sold Ami urni Heslmi U. »S.) 

II. Hydmul. Fngin.: An embankment* to 
restrain water, and of a magnitude such aa 
tho?e of the Mississippi, the Ganges, Holland, 
and the Po. 

‘‘All the large town# on the river have a ferr<\"— 
If. A. Murray : Land of the Start <1- the free, ch. vilL 

II Levtc en masse : [Levy, 5 .]. 
lcv'-ee, v.t. [Lf.vee, s.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To attend the leveea of; 
to court at levees. 

2. Hydrant. Engin. : To embank : oa, To 
levee a river. 

lev el, * lev oil, * llv-cl, a. & a. [O. Fr. 

livel, liveau (Fr. 7iit'ran), from Lat. libelfa = a 
level, dimin. of fibra = a level, a balance; 
Ital. livello , livella; Port, livel, nivel ; So 
Jiircf.] 

A. As substantii'e : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

(1) That which is level; a eurfaee without 
inequalities; n plane. 

r A line or surface, every point in which la 
equally distant from tho centre of the earth, 
is a true level ; a line or surface which ia 
parallel to or coincident with the plane of tho 
horizon is an apparent level. 

(2) The line of direction In which a miseile 
ia aimed or sent. 

" As If that name, 

Hhot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murder her." Shaketp. : Ho air 0 t Juliet, lit S. 

(3) In the Bmne sense as II. 2. 

"If the idumVltiie bung just uj>o» the pcri»cndlca> 
’ar. whi? 11 tho level 1# »vl Hat down u|kui the work. Ui« 
work Is level."— Moxon , J/ccAunlcut Lxerxuex 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A state of equality or equal elevation 
with Bomething else. 

"Tho time Is not far ort* when we nball bo upon the 
level. '—.4 1 tvrbu ry : To Po/te. 

(2) The natural position or state which 
belongs to anything : ns, He hoa found hia 
level. 

3. The usual or ordinary height, elevation, 
rale, or standard. 

"HI* lator production* fall lwlow tb» It ret of h|| 
early c##ay»."— .Stewart : Of the Human Mind, oh. v_ 
I’L ii.. S 2. 

I. A state of feeling or thought. 

" Our bfarU. In glad surprise, 

To higher level i rise." 

fiayreflow : Sin fa filomenA. 
•5. A rub*, plan, scheme, or motive. 

** Be the fair level of thy action* Uni. 

A* L'lnp nmee will*." Prior. S-domon, Ul- if. 

II. Technically i 
I. Mining : 

(1) A In iri/ontal gallery ••rimsxftgc In a mlna. 
The wnrklugs nt dilloivnl rh-ptliM an* m|i| to 
be at the different levels the 50 or 00 fathom 
level, and so on. 

(2) An adit or drift forming a drain for 
wilier. A level which opens l<> the smtneo At 
the aide of n valley is called n d.»y level, and 
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forma a means of natural drainage without 
pumping. A drowned or blind level is a drain- 
age-gallery which has the form of an inverted 
aiphon. A dip-head level is the one which 
proceeds from the foot of the eogine-shaft 
right and left, and from which the room9 
diverge. 

(3) A gutter for water to ruo in. 

2. Surv. & Engin . : An instrument for in- 
dicating a horizontal liue, or determining the 
position as to horizont-ality of ao object or 
surface to which it is applied, and then deter- 
mining the true level, or the difierence of rise 
or tall between two or more places, for various 
purposes of architecture, engineering, drain- 
age, &e. There are numerous descriptions of 
levels, varying in form, size, arrangement, or 
construction, according to the purpose f<>r 
which each is intended : as, for instance, the 
carpenter’s, mason’s, gunner’s, or surveyor's 
levels, the mercurial, water, and spirit levels, 
&c. All may be divided into three classes 

(1) The simplest, such as the mason’s or 
carpenter’s level, in which the vertical line is 
determined by a plumb line, and the horizontal 
by a line perpendicular to it. 

(2) Those in which the horizontal lioe 19 
determined by the surface of a fluid at rest : 
as in the water and mercurial levels. 

(3) Those in which the horizontal line is 
determined by a bubble of air floating in a 
fluid contained io a glass tube : as a spirit 
level. 

• B. As adjective : 

1. Horizontal; parallel to or coincident 
with the plaoe of the horizon. 

" Her level rays, like golden bars. 

Lie ou tbe landscape green. ” 

Longfellow: Endymion. 

2. Even cr on a level with any thing elsa ; 
In the same line or of the same height as 
something else ; not higher or lower. 

•• The setting sun now beams more mildly hright. 

The shadows lengthening with the level light" 

Beattie : Past. 2 . 

3. Having no inequalities ; not having any 
part higher tliao another ; aot rising or fall- 
ing; flat. 

•• See the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level." 

Shnketp. : 2 Henry IV., UL L 

4. Havjng no gradations or difference of 
superiority or degree ; equal in rank or degree ; 
on an equality. 

* 5. Exactly fitted ; agreeing ; accordant. 

“ And every thing lies level to our wish.** 

Shtkcsp. : 2 Henry I V., iv. A 

* C. As adv. : Direct, straight. 

•• It shall os level to your Judgment pierce 
As day does to your eye/ 1 . „ 

ShaJcesp. : Hamlet, iv. 2. 

% (1) To do one's level best : To put forth all 
one’s exertions. 

(2) To have one's head level: To possess a 
well-balanced mind. (American.) 

* level-coil, s. An old Christmas game, 
In which each player hunted the other from 
bis seat, tha loser giving up his seat to the 
winner; hence, riotoua sport of any kind. 
(Ben Jo-nson.) 

level lines, s. pi 

Shipbuild. : Lines representing tha bound- 
aries of sections drawn at different heights and 
parallel with tha keel. Water-lines are drawn 
parallel with tha line of flotation or tha true 
horizontal. When the ship floats on an eveo 
keel, the terei-Zinesaad water-lines coiocide. 

lev' el, * lev'-en, v.l. Jc i. [Level, *.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, Literally: 

1. To ni3ke horizontal ; to reduce to a 
horizontal plane. 

2. To bring to tbe same level or height with 
another. 

" Less bright the moon. 

But oppotite In level' d west wju 

Hilton : P. L.. vil. 376 . 

3. To make smooth or even ; to remove the 
inequalities of surface in; to reduce to ao 
even or flat surface. 

•• With unresisted might the monarch reigns; 

He level* mountaius, Mid he raises plains." 

Dry den : Sigismondn A Guitcardo, 283. 

4 To lay flat ; to make level with tbe 
ground. 

** Oaths divine the willing nations bound. 

Ne'er to return, till our victorious pnw'rs 
Had level' d with the dust the Tbelviu tow'rs." 

H'iUi* .* Epigoniad. bk. L 

5. To point In taking aim; to raise or 


depress, so as to point direct to an object ; to 
direct straight at ao object. 

'* Another sign. Mid to the aim 
Levelled at once their muskets catne. 

Scott : Rokeby, v. IS. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To reduce or bring to an equality of 
atata, rank, condition, or degree. 

•• Reason ca.ii uever Assent to the Admission of those 
hnitisli Appetites which would over-run the soul, and 
level Its superior with its inferior faculties. — Decoy of 
Piety 

2. To aim ; to direct. 

•• Revenge, from some baneful corner, shall level a 
tale of dishonour at them.”— Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 
ch. xii. 

* 3. To lay or point out exactly. 

•• To limit and lerell oot the direct way from vice to 
virtue ."' — Hilton : Doct. of Divorce, bk. iL, ch. xlv. 

4. To adopt; to accommodate; to pro- 
portion. 

* B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To aim or poiot a gun, &c., In a direct 
line with a mark : as, He levelled at the mark. 

2. To be in a direct line or in tha s3me 
direction with something. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. To aim ; to direct the aim or purpose. 

** Ambitious York did level at my crown." 

Shakcsp. : S Henry VI., iL 2. 

2. To conjecture; to guess at. 

“ She levelled at our purposes " 

Shakesp. : Antony <C Cleopatra, v. 2. 

3. To accord ; to agree ; to suit. 

“Such accommodation and resort 
As level* with her breeding." 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 3. 

\ I. To level up : To raise that which is 
lower to a level or equality with that which 
is higher ; specif. , to raise persons of a lower 
class to an equality with those of a higher. The 
expression level up vras first used by Lord Mayo 
in opposing Mr. Gladstone's Bill for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church. He proposed to level up the Rmnau 
Catholic priests and the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, by establishing and endowing them, so 
as to produce in another way the religious 
equality at which Mr. Gladstone aimed. 

2. To level dmen : To lower or reduce to tlie 
same level or status ; to. disestablish and dis- 
endow. [*I 1.] 

*.leve'-less, a. [Leaveless.] 

* lev'-el-ifm, s. [Eng. level ; -im.] The act, 
principle, or theory of inducing distioctioa9 
in society to an equality. 

lev'-el-ler, s. [Eog. level, v. ; -cr, ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which levels. 

2. Ona who wishes to destroy all social dis- 
tinctions ; a socialist. 

** Mingled with that multitude of fanatics and 
levellers.' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

3. A billiard-table foot having a screw 
adjustment for height, in order to level the 
table. 

4. An eartb-scraper for levelling a site. 

II. Hist. : One of a party in the army of 
tlie Long Parliament about 1647 who wished 
to destroy all distinctions of rank and title 
and establish social equality throughout tbe 
kingdom. Cromwell put them dowo io 1649, 
imprisoning their leader Lilburo. 

“The levellers wen anpry with him for instituting 
a privileged class, - — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 

lev* -el-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Level, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <0 particip. adj. : <See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of making level or reducing to a 
level ; the act of pulliug dowo to the ground. 

"It seems impossible to reconcile this account with 
the statements respecting the levelling of bis houre."— 
Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), iL 135. 

2. The act or process of ascertaining the 
level or height of any placa, poiut, or spof. 

levelling-blo ek, s. A levelli. g platform, 
consisting of large iron plates laid together 
and secured. The respective plates may ba 
8 or 10 feet long, 5 or 6 wide, and 6 inches 
thick. They are completely covered with 
holes, about 1* inches io diameter and 4 or 5 
inches apart from centre to centre. Tlie mould 
of a given frame having been laid on tha 
levelling- block, the figure of tbe moulding 
edge is marked on it with chalk, and iron pins 
are stuck in the boles, so that when the iroo 


rib is made to touch those pins it w ill bave 
the proper form. In order the more easily to 
produce any required figure, the heads of tbe 
pins are furnished with eccentric discs or 
cams, by the shifting and turning of which 
the figure of the frame can be adjusted with 
great precision. Each disc has several centre- 
holes, any one of which can be fitted on the 
pin. The iroo bar of the frame, having beeo 
raised to a bright orange heat in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, called a reheating furnace, is 
taken out by the smiths, laid on the levelling- 
block, and rapidly bent by means of tongs, 
hammers, mallets, and levers, so as to lie 
touching the heads of the pins, 
levelling- rod, s. The same as Level- 

LINQ-STAEF (q.V.). 

levelling- Staff, s. An instrument, one 

form of which coosists of two strips feet 
long, united by a longitudinal tenon and 
mortise so as to slide on each other and extend 
to a length of 12 feet. The divisions are in 
feet, inches, and fractions, and count from the 
bottom. A cross-piece or vane slides oo the 
staff, and has an aperture to eoable the staff 
graduations to he read. 

levelling-stand, s. 

Photog. : Ao instrument used to support a 
glass plate in a horizontal position, so that it 
shall retain developing or other fluids upon its 
upper surface. Its usual form is a tripod, of 
suitable height to stand io the developing- 
trough, with three adjusting-screw's by which 
the operation of levelling is accomplished. 

* lev'-el-ly, adv. [Eng .level; -ly.] In a level 
manner ; evenly. 

" Neither would praise# and actions appear so levelly 
concurrent in mauy other of the Grecians, as they iIj 
I n these,”— Hobbes : Thucydides bk. ii. 

lcv'-el-ness, S. [Eng. level ; -uess.] Tha 
quality or state of being level ; evennesa ; 
equality of surface or height. 

" The river Tiber is expressed lying along, for so yon 
most remember to draw river#, to expreaa their level- 
ness with the earth .” — Peacham : On Drawing. 

* lev'-cn (1), s. [Leaven, s.] 
lev'-en (2), s. [Levin.] 

lev'-en (3), s. [Lawn.] A lawn ; ao opc> 

apace between woods. 

*■ And see not ye that braid. braid road. 

That lies across that lily leven t ' 

Scott : Thomas the Rhymer. L 

le'-ver (1). *lc-vour, e. [Fr. leveur = a 
raiser or lifter; also levicr — a lever, from 
Lat. levatorcm, accus. of levator = a lifter, 
from levotus, pa. par. of leva = to lift, to make 
light ; levis — light.] 

1. Mech. : A bar of wood, metal, or other 
rigid substance, having a fixed poiut (or 
fulcrum), and used to overcome a certain 
resistance (or weight) at some part of the 
bar by means of a force (or power) applied 
at aoother part. The parts of the lever 
into which tlie fulcrum divides it are called 
the anus of the lever. When the arms are io 
the same straight line tbe lever is called a 
straight lever; in other cases it is called a 
bent lever. The plane in which the lever 
c»o move may be called the plana 
Ns^ of the lever. The forces which 
act on tha lever are sup- 



w. Weight 


posed to act in the plane of the lever. Levers 
are sometimes divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to the positions of the poiota of appli- 
catioo of the power and the weight with 
respect to tha fulcrum. In the first class the 
power and tbe weight act on opposite sides of 
the fulcrum. Io the second class the power 
nod the weight act on the same side of the 
fulcrum, the weight being the oesrer to tha 
fulcrum. Io the third class the power and 
the weight act on the same side of tbe ful- 
crum, tlie pow'er being the nearer to the ful- 
crum. Thos we may say briefly that the three 
classes have respectively the fulcrum, tha 
weight, and the power in the middle positioo. 
Tlie folio wiog are examples of levers of the 
first class : a crowbar used to raise a heavy 
weight, a poker used to raise coals in a grate, 
tbe brake of a pump. In scissors, shears, 
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BJppers, and pincers we have examples of a 
double lever of the first class. The oar of a 
boat furnishes nn example of a lever of the 
second class. The fulcrum is at the blade 
the oar in the water ; the power is applied oy 
the hand ; the weight is applied at the row- 
lock. A pair of nutcrackers is a double lever 
of the second class. A pair of tongs used to 
bold a coal is a double lever of tha third 
class. The fulcrum is the pivot on which the 
two parts of the instrument turn; the power 
Is the pressure applied by the hand ; the 
weight is the resistance of the coal at the end 
of the tongs. An example of the third class 
of lever is seen in the human forearm em- 
ployed to raise an object taken in the hand. 
The fulcrum is at the elbow ; the power is 
excited by a muscle which comes from the 
upper part of the arm, and is inserted in the 
forearm near the elbow ; the weight is the 
object raised in the hand. (TodhunUr: Me- 
chanics for Beginners , ch. xi.) 

2. Horology : 

(1) A form of escapement. [Levxr-escape- 

U ENT.] 

(2) A watch having a lever-escapement ; a 
lever watch. 

3. Dentistry : 

(1) A tool for extracting Rtnmps. 

(2) A turnkey (q.v.). 

4. Sarg. : An obstetric instrument, curved 
at its extremity, amt having a fenestra. It is 
used in extracting the head of a child ; a 
vectis. 

6. Fig. : That which exerla great power. 

lever - brace, s. A carpenter’s hand- 
brace. 

lcvcr-englne, *. The same as GRASS- 

HOPPER-ENGINE (q.V.). 

lever-escapement, s. 

Harol. : A form of escapement in which the 
lever vibrates on a centre and carries the 
pallets (or anchor), and its forked end alter- 
nately engages with and is engaged by a ruby 
pin attached to n disc on the balance-arbor. 
The lever or fork, having the impulse given to 
It from the wheel, and then striking against 
the ruby pin, gives the motion to the balance 
from which it was disengaged, till brought 
back by the hair-spring ; the ruby pin then 
strikes the fork and disengages the wheel, 
thus allowing it to go ou. This causes two 
distinct beats, 
lover-hoist, s. 

Mech. : A contrivance for converting a re- 
ciprocating circular into a continuous recti- 
linear motion. 

lcvor-Jack. s. A form of hoist having a 
lever, post, and pawl, in which tha lever en- 
gages with a rack. (LimNO-jACK.) 

lever obstetric, s. 

Surg. : [Lf.v i:u, II. 4J. 

lover press, s. One of the simplest and 
most evident forms of pressing apparatus. It 
assumes many forms ; elder- presses, lard or 
tallow squeezers, and cheese-presses, are con- 
almcted to obtain pressure by a lever, which 
is depressed by a suspended weight, by tackle, 
or by a screw. 

lever- punch, s. A punch operated by 

the rolling motion of two cam-faced levers 
which arc drawn together by a screw. 

lover-valve, 5. A safety-valve kept in 
Its si-at by tlm pressure of a lever with an ad- 
justable weight, the Invention of Dr. Panin 
of Blois. in locomotives a spring is nscu at 
the end of the lever Instead of a weight, the 
pressure being regulated by a screw and In- 
dicated on a brass plate. 

lever- watch, s. A watch having a lever 
escapement. 

lever (2). s. [A corruption of louvre (q.v.).] 

Icvor-board3, *. pi. I Louvre- hoards.) 
Ic ver, «. A adi*. (Like.) 

A .As adj. : Moro agreeable, more pleasant ; 
dearer. 

B. As adv. : More willingly, more gladly ; 
rather. 

“ Wo hid lever to dry thorn so should 1»o fall.* 

.Kc.n0 t\f Hot a nd, 843. 

le' vor, v.t. (Lkveu (1), a.] To net upon or 
force with a lever. 

’* I pill n puddle In hill month to Ueer It oj-cti,’'— 

Sydney Morning Herald, Oft. 31. IML 


le'-ver-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. lever (l) t 
■age.) 

1. Tim action of a lever; that arrangement 
of parts by which lever power is gained. 

2. Tha mechanical power gained by the use 
of a lever. 

3. Fig . ; Grout advantage or power ; as the 
leverage of the press. 

lev'-er-et, * lyvor-et, 5 . [O. Fr. Itvrault , 

from Lat. leporevi, accus. of lepvs = a bare ; 
Fr. lemrtte, dimin. of lUvre (O. Fv. levre) = a 
hare.] A ham in its lirst year ; a young hare. 
*• As when two skilful hounds tho leveret wind . . . 

Now lost, now seen, they intercept Ids way. 

And from the herd still turn the flying prey." 

Pope : J Homer; Iliad x. 427. 

lov-or-ock,* * lev cr-ook, lav-er-ock, s. 

[Laverock.] A lark (q.v.). 

"The smelter bird a have their particular seasons ; 
as, tho Icverook,” — Walton: Angler. 

Je'-vcr-wood, s. [Eng. lever , aud wood.) 

Bot. : Ostryn virginica . 

• lcve-sell, leve eel, * lcf-sal, *lefc- 
aale, 9 . [A.S. leaf — leaf, and sat } sel — a room, 
a hall ; Sw. lofsal ; D.u lovsal — a hut of 
branches with foliage on.] 

1. A lattice ; a lattice- window. 

" The guy levetell At tho tauerne Is slgne of th# win 
that L In coll or.” — Chaucer .- Persona Tale. 

2. A pent-house ; a projecting roof over a 
door, window, Ac. 

3. An open shed. 

* lev' ct, s. [Fr. lever =.to raise, to arouse.] 

Mil.: The morning call on the trumpet, by 
which soldiers arc aroused ; a reveilla 
" Uo that led the cnvali-ado 
Woro a sowBeldiTs Iln^cl let. 

Ou which ho blew us htruug a level. 

As wcll-fee'd lawyer on Ins hrovj.it." 

R utter : Hudlbras, U. X. 

lev'-l-a-ble, * lev'-e-a-ble, a. [Eng. levy, 
v. ; -nWe.] Capable of being levied or col- 
lected ; that may be assessed and levied. 

"Tho sum which any had agreed to pay, aud were 
not brought in, to bo leviable by counit) of Jaw." — 
Baker; Henry 17 A (all. Ii0a|. 

le-vi'-a-than, s. [Low Lat., from llcb. ]rVY? 
(ff vyathan) = leviathan (see def.), IT) 1 ) ( livynh ) 
a garland, a wreath ; leviathan then = the 
wreathed animal, irom twisting itself iuto 
wreaths or folds.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Any huge animated being, whether man 
or beast. 

2. One who is much greater than or far 
exceeds others iuniiy profession, art, business, 
occupation, Ac. 

1L Technically: 

1. Scripture: 

(1) The crocodile of tho Nile (Job xli., and 
the margin of iii. S, or lig. “ Pharaoh,” Kiug of 
Egypt, Psalm lxxiv. 14). [Pharaoh.] 

(2) Some cetacean, inhabiting the Medit- 
teiranonn (Psalm civ. 2d). 

(3) A real or Imaginary sea-serpent (?) (Isa. 
xxvii. 1). 

2. Mythol. : Any great sea monater. 

"There leviathan. 

Hugest of living creatures, on tho deep, 
btrutch d like a promontory, sleeps or swims." 

MtUon : P. L., vli, 413. 

lev'-iod, pa. par. or a. [Levy, v.) 

• lcv'-Ig-a-blo, «. [Lat. levin(n) = to make 
smooth, to polish ; Eng. -aWe.) Thutinayorean 
be rubbed or ground down to u fine powder. 

•’ Ijiy dust mid ludics Icdgabte 
On tho Professor's loclure-tablo." 

II. iirownlttg : Christmas Rve, xvlll. 

Icv-i-gato, v.t. [Levigate (1), a.) 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : To make smooth ; to piano, 
to polish, to ease, 

“When use hath Irrigated the organs . . . the** ob- 
jects are no lungvr fcIL"— /birroic . .sermons, 'ol. ill., 
svf. t>. 

2. Chem. (t Pharm. : To grind or rub down 
to an impalpable powder. 

"Tim chyle I* white, o» consist fug of lull, oil, mid 
wntnr, much levigated, or smooth. ' — Arbathnot : On 
Ahntentt. 

* lev 1 gato.lno' vl gate, loo' vl gat-ed, 

(1), a. (lAt. Icvigntus, pn. pur. of lingo = to 
make smooth, from If.vls =» Minnoth.] 

* 1, Ord. Jang.: Made smoolh or pollslied. 

2. It’d. : Having the appearance of being 

polished, as inaiiy seeds. 


“ lev'-I-gate (2), a. ILat. Ihdgatus, ]>a. nar. 
of livigo = to make light; livis - light.] Made 
bglit or lighter; lightened, softened. 

"Whereby bis lab..um Iculg de, mid mods 

mor® bdlcrnble, he shall gouerne with the bctUr 
T • hly<>( Uoivinour^ Lk* L, cb. 1 L 

lev-i-ga’-tlon, s. [Lat. from t*vl- 

gatus, pa. par. of Ivingo = to make smooth.) 
[Levigate, t».) The process of rubbing a moist 
material l*ctween two lianl surfaces, as in 
grinding pigments and printer's ink. 

1c vig-li-a-nite, s. ^Nametl after the place 
where found, Lcvigliam ; sutf. -He (Min.).] 
Min. : D’Aeliiardi gave this name provision- 
ally to a mineral which he regarded as a ferri- 
ferous variety of Guadalcanal! (e (q.v.). Sub- 
sequent examination showed that it contained 
no selenium, and more zinc and iron. From 
the mercury mine of Lcvigliani, near iSerra- 
vezza, Italy. 

* lev' in, * lcav'-cn, * lev-cn, • lcv-cno, s . 

[Etym. doubtful.)* Lightning. 

. "Sco I from Its summit ths lurid levin 
Ftnahcs dowuward without warnh»t*." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend. T. 

* lovin brand, s. A tlmnder-bc»t 

le-vine, s. [Lkvyne.] 

* lev'-m-er, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] A awifi 

species of hound. 

le’-vir, s. [Lat., cogn. with Sansc. dtmr; Gr. 
Sayp ( doer ) = a husband's brother, a brother- 
in-law.] 

Anthrop. : One upon whom devolves the 
obligation of marrying the widow of, and thus 
begettiug issue to, u deceased brother or near 
relation. 

" In tho earliest ago the levlr had no alternative bat 
to take the widow; Indeed she was hi# wife without 
any form of nijurliiifc."— J. /*. McLennan : h.udlet In 
Ancient History, p. lOi 

16 -vir-ate, s. A: a. [Fr. Ihdral .) [Levir.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Jewish Hist. : The Mosaic law binding the 
brother of a mail dying without issue to marry 
the widow (Dent. xxv. 5). Where there 
wero several brothers, the lot probably 
fell to the eldest ; failing brothers, the mar- 
riage waa in honour Incumbent on tlic nearest 
kinsman (Ruth iii. lv.). The only exception 
was in the case of the high- priest, who was 
bound to marry a virgin (Levit. xxi. 13, 14). 
The first-horn son of the second marriage was 
considered the son nf the deceased, “ that his 
name he not put out of Israel ” (Deut. xxv. 6). 
This law was not strictly obligatory ; but tho 
man who refused to obey It was publicly dis- 
honoured (Deut. xxv. 7 10). llow ancient tho 
custom was among the Jews may be seen 
from the case of Tamar (Gen. xxviii. 0-30). It 
still exists among Jews in the East ; in the 
West they arc, of course, bound by the mar- 
riage laws of the country in which they reside. 
The lcvimlc is mentioned by the Syuoj -lists as 
giving rise to a question proposed to Jesus by 
the Sadducees concerning the resurrection 
(Matt. xxii. 23-33 ; Mark xii. 18-27; Luke xx. 
27-JS). 

2. Anthrop. : (See extract). 

"Tho system of Leviratr, under which, at a mans 
do.iUi.tiL wlfo or wives | iwt to hls brother, is. 1 think, 
moro Intimately connected with tin- ihJiUuf j n i-crly 
than with polyandry. Tills custom is width ilutrl- 
buted. It Is found, for histonco, an tom; the Mongols 
{}\'ittfk(/t (li t. der Mensch.. 1. 22'H and KaHIrs ( A rb ius- 
set : Tour . pp 86, I3sl. and In Y matin ( tlu ncr\fl .Votive 
Hares. II. Oil). * NVhon an elder brother dies,’ sjivs 
L lvlacntons (rr«il-c/«. p. ltii. ' the wuue thing occurs In 
resiwet of Ids wives: the brotln-r iirxl In age takes 
them, as among tho Jews, and tho cldldmi that may 
lx- born of those women ho calls 111 * brothers alto,' In 
India uiimiiR the Nalrs, 'a man alwi«>* takes to wife 
bv the custom c-illed Saga!, hls elder hruther * w Idow 
(I)it l ton ■ firs. /.'Hui Retrial, p. Alnoiig the l’a* 

clflc Islanders, Mr. Hrencnley mentions tint In Krro- 
imingo ‘the wives ol deceased brollieiw fall to th« 
eldest surviving brother' Urulse of the Our. iron, p 
3U) Similar statements have 1-ern mads al»o as re 
ganls some of the Negro trllx-s, the Mexicans Samo- 
an*. Now XxMtlnmlen. ami Khjviis. —Lubbock ong. 
Civil isatijn (1*421. p|*. Ml. MX 

If For other authorities sec J. F. MeLcn 
lian’a Primitive Marriage. 

B. As adj. : IVrlainlng to, observing, or in 
any way connected with the system of mar- 
riage described under A. 

" ErovLIuli L made for the rights of suorvaslou Ol 
I lie l^i'irale union."— J. P. McLennan AOidi'ri tti 
A uefrnf History, p, l«l. 

lev 1 rAt’ lo al, a. {Eng. //rimf(r), 4 
Hi.* same uh Leviuati:, h. (q.v.). 

* l6v l tato, c.L k L {Levitation.] 

A. Trim v. : To make imotiinl, so as to 
(lout In tho utr ; u term used by spiritualists. 
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B. Intrans. : To become light or buoyant, ao 
as to float in the air. 

’• A provision, distinguishingly calculated for the 
same purpose of Irritation.”— Faley : Sutural Theo- 

logy, cn. xii., $ 4. 

lev 1 ta'-tion, s. [Lat. levitas (genit. levita- 
tis) t from levies = light.] 

* I. The act of making light ; lightness, 
buoyancy. 

2. Among spiritualists a name given to 
the alleged phenomenon of bodies naturally 
heavier than air becoming buoyant, and float- 
ing in the atmosphere. 

he -vite, s. [Lat. pi. Levitcc: Gr. pi. Aetnrai 
(Lcuitai): IJeb. pi. (Zmm)= Levites, from 
'V? {Uvi) = (1) a joining, (2) Levi ; Eng., <tc. 
autf. -ife.] 

1. Scrip. Hist tCc. (PI). : The descendants 
of Levi, one of the twelve sons of Jacob (Gen. 
sxix. 34). Moses and Aaron were of Levite 
extraction (Exod. ii. 1-10, iv. 14), and when 
tbe descendants of Aaron were formally set 
apart to perpetuate the priesthood, the other 
Levites were designated as a sacred caste 
to assist in the work of the sanctuary 
(Num. iii. 5-13, xvii. 2-8). The chief branches 
of the Levites were the Kohatliites, the 
Gershomites, and the Merarites (Num. iii., 
iv.). To these separate functions were as- 
signed, the more important being entrusted 
to the Kohatliites, among whom were Moses 
and Aaron (l Citron. Vi. 1-3). The Le- 
vites took office at 25 years old (Num. viii. 
24, 25), or at 30, and ‘had to resign at 50 
(Num. iv. 3, 23, 30-30, 43-47). They were 
consecrated to their office (Num. viii. 5-26). 
They were to have no tribal territory : 
Jehovah was to be their inheritance (Num. 
xviii. 20, xxvi. 62 ; Deut. x. 9. xviii. 2, Josh, 
xviii. 7). But special cities were to be as- 
signed to them, so scattered over the country 
as to enable them to render ecclesiastical and 
spiritual service to all the tribes (Josh. xxi.). 

The six cities of refuge were all Levitical 
cities (Num. xxxv. 1-8). 

They were to be supported by titbea, but 
themselves were to pay tithes to the priest- 
hood (Xnm. xviii. 21-24, 26-32 ; Neh. x. 37). 
The Levites obtained much respect under 
Moses and Joshua. At the time of the 
judges their social position greatly declined 
(Judges xviii.) They revived under Samuel, but 
declined under Saul ; David reorganised them, 
assigning 24,000 to assist the priests, 4,000 to 
be musicians, 4,000 to be gatekeepers, and 
6,000 for other duties (1 Chron. xxiii.-xxvi.). 
The religions schism which followed on the 
revolt of the ten tribes superseded the Levites 
over the whole kingdom of Israel, on which 
multitudes of them removed to Judah (2 
Chron. xi. 13, 14, xiii. 9), exerting a great in- 
fluence, spiritual, social, and political, through 
every subsequent change, till the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Titus. The office of the 
Levites made them the intellectual aa well as 
the spiritual caste. 

The only mention of Levitea in the New 
Testament is in the Parable of the Good 
'amaritan (Luke x. 33). 

* 2. Fig. : In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century a wandering curate or a noble- 
man’s or gentleman’s chaplain, looked on as 
one of the servants, waa often called a Levite, 
in allusion to Judges xviii. Dryden, in his 
Absalom <£ Achiiophel, applies the name Levitea 
to the Puritan clergy who lost tbeir benefices 
in 1662 through the' provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

Levit -Ic-al, * Lc-vit’-ic, a. [Lat. Leviticus , 
from Gr. AewYuco? (Lemtikos), from .Vcvtnjf 
(Leuitcs) = a Levite (q.v.) ; Fr. Zevifi<p<«.] 

I. Of or pertaining to the Levites; con- 
nected with the Levites. 

“ According to the Levitical Institution. ’'—Spelman : 
Mights of the Chureh, ch. xxvi. 

*2. Priestly. 

Levitical-degrees. s. pi. Those degrees 
of kindred within which persons are forbidden 
to marry (Lev. xviii. 6-18). 

jLe-vit -tc-al-ly, adv. [Eng. Leviticxl ; -Zy.] 
After the maimer of tbe Levites; according 
to the Mosaic law. 

•'That this traditional service was not Levitically 
correct needs no pio* •£.**— IV. Robertson Smith: Old 
Test, in Jewish Church, lect. viii, p. 228. 

he -vit'-i-cus, s. [Lat. Leviticus (Vulgate); 
Gr. SeuKTtKov (Leuilikon)."] 

Old Test. Canon: The third book of the Pen- 


tateuch and of the Old Testament, in the 
Hebrew Bible named (Vaiyirpra) = 

44 And called,” from its nrst two words. It pre- 
scribes laws regarding sacrifices (ch. i.-vii.), 
narrates the consecration of Aaron and his sons 
as priests (viii. ix.), with the deaths of Nadab 
and Abihu (x. 20), draws distinctions between 
clean and unclean animals (xi.), makes regula- 
tions as to purification after childbirth (xii.), 
from leprosy, &c. (xiii., xiv.^xv.), the great day of 
atonement, cYc.(xvi., xvii.), marriages, &c. (xviii. 
-xx.) and priestly duties (xxi. -xxii.), the great 
festivals (xxiii.), tabernacle worship, &c.(xxiv.), 
social arrangements (xxv.), and vows and 
tithes (xxvii.). Intercalated into these is a 
chapter, which makes Divine promises to the 
people if they observe the sever*! laws, and 
denouncing vengeance on them if they dis- 
obey (xxvi. ; of. with Dent, xxviii.). 

The integrity of the work is admitted by 
most critics, though rationalists contend that 
the Levitical legislation did not originate till 
1,000 years after Moses, and waa not carried 
out till after the building of the second temple. 
One of them contends that Ezekiel was the 
author of Leviticus xxvi, and probably of 
xviii. -xx., and that xviii. -xxvii. form a section 
by themselvesdistinctfrom the remainder of the 
book, and written in the same circle, though 
not by the same hand. The rest of Leviticus 
is attributed to priests during or after the 
captivity. A few passages may, it is stated, 
have been later than the rest, but all must 
have been in their place before the issue of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch a.c. about 33S, for it 
has them just as we find them now. 

The best commentary on the book of Leviti- 
cus is the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
other New Testament books. Carrying out the 
teaching of Heb. ix., x., <tc., the Christian 
Church believes that nearly every sacrifice or 
other ceremony typified the sacrifice of Christ 
and at bis death “ waxed old," and was “ ready 
to vanish away " (Heb. viii. 13). 

lcv'-i-ty, * ler-i-tie, s. [Lat. lcvitatem > acc. 
of levitas — lightness; levis = light; Ital. 
levita; Sp. levednd.] 

*1. Lit. : The quality or state of being 
light ; want or absence of weight, as cornered 
with something else. 

*' Lenity, where hy. what we call light bodies swim ; 
a thing no less useful in the world than Its opposite, 
gravity . "-~Derham : Physico-Theol., bk. i. ch. v. 

2. Fig. : Lightness of disposition, conduct, 
or manner; want of consideration or serious- 
ness ; a disposition to trifling ; thoughtless- 
ness, unsteadiness, fickleness, changeableness, 
volatility. 

•• By breaking that engagement he had incurred the 
imputation cl levity, l i uot of perfidy."— Macaulay .* 
But. £ng., ch. v. 

le-vo-, pref. [For this prefix and compounde, 
see La;vo.] 

lev'-u-lin, s. [Lat. leevu(s); l connect., and 
Eng', suff. -in.] 

Chrm. : An uncrystallizable sugar discovered 
by DrngendorfF in the Taraxacum officinale 
(Dandelion root). It has the same composi- 
tion as inulin, but is soluble in cold water. 
Its solution tastes sweet, and is optically in- 
active. 

lev-U-lin’-ie, a. [Eng. levulin ; -ic.] (See 
the compound.) 

levullnic-acid, s. 

Chcm. : C5H a 0 3 . An acid obtained by heat- 
ing a mixture of equal parts of cane-sugar, 
water, and sulphuric acid, on a salt bath for 
four days, and extracting by means of etber. 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, and etber, and 
its solutions are optically inactive. 

lev’-y, v.t. [Levy, s.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. To desist from, to give up, to abandon. 

“ Euphranor. having levied the siege from this one 
Only, forthwith led his army to Demetrius."—/ 3 . Bel- 
la nd : Livy, p. 1,178. 

2. To raise, to collect, to gather together, as 
a force of war. 

*' Let's levy men. and beat him back again." 

Shake tp. : 3 Benry • /., iv. a. 

3. To collect by assessment ; to raise, as a 
toll, a tax, a contribution, ktu 

"Taxes used to be levied upon tbe persons and 
goods of travellers, w hen they parsed through certain 
manors." — Smi/A : Wealth of Sat ions, bk. in., ch. iii. 

4. To raise ; to cause in any way. 

" A em.ee 


II. Law : • 

* I. To raise, to erect : as, To levy a ditch, 
to Zery a house. 

2. To seize in execution or by way of dis- 
tress ; as. To levy a distress. 

*i I. To levy war : To raise or begin a war ; 
to take up arms ; to make an attack. 

"Yet the thought of war. which wise men saw 
actually levied upon the king already, waa tnucb 
abhorred." — Clarendon .* Civil War, ». 693. 

2. To levy a fine : To commence and carry 
on a suit for assuring the title to lands oi 
tenements. 

lev'-jf, s. [Fr. Zerde, from lever; Lat. Zero = t 
raise.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of levying, raising, or collecting 
for public service, or for private associations, 
anch as trades-unions. 

•' Delegates promised that a levy of half-a-crown per 
man should be made."— Daily Sews, July 19, 1S83. 

2. That which is levied, raised, or collected. 

** Ere the moon had sunk to rest . . . 

Of that rash levy nought remained.* 

Wordsworth : h'Aite Doe of RyUtone, iv. 

3. A small coin, or its value, being twelve 
cents and a half or sixpence. (American.) 

II, Law: Tbe act of collecting or seizing on 
execution. 

«J Levy in mass [Fr. levee en masse] ; The act 
of levying or raising all the able-bodied men 
of a country for military service. 

leV-yne, lev'-jm-itc, s. [Named by 
Brewster, alter the mineralogist and crystallo- 
grapher, A. Levy; sutT. -ine, ~ite (Min.). J 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the Zeolite 
group. Crystallization regarded as rhnmbo- 
hedral, and twinned as in chabasite, but 
Becker, who has made a minute study of this 
mineral, aa well as of chabasite, has come to 
tbe conclusion that the well-known optical 
anomalies of these minerals are referable to 3 
complicated t winning of individual crystals 
belonging to tbe triclinia system. Hardness, 
4-4*5; sp. gr. 2*09-216. Lustre, vitreous; 
colourless, white to grayish ; transparent to 
translucent. Compos. : a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, lime, soda, and potash, represented 
by the formula 3 oiOoAlo 03 (Ca*Na*K) 034 lIO. 
Lines cavities in amygdaloid al dolerites in 
Iceland, Faroe, Co. Antrim, and Greenland. 

* lew * lewe (ew as u or u), a. [Luke- 
warm.] Tepid, lukewarm. 

" For thou Art lewe, nnd neither coold neither hoot." 
— Wycl 'cfc ; A pocalips Id. 

lewd (ew as u or u), * lewed, * lewid, a. 

[A.S. hewed = lay, belonging to tbe laity, 
properly pa. par. of Itewan = to weaken.} 

* 1. Lay; belonging to the laity ; laic ; not 
clerical. 

*2. Unlearned, as if connected with th® 
English lay or the Gr. (idiolcs). 

" As necessary lor the lewd as the learned."— A Short 
Catechism, (15S3.) 

*3. Foolish, simple, silly. 

"Love, my lewd pllott, bath a restlesse minds," 
Spenser: F. q.. J1L Iv. 9. 

*4. Simple, common, ordinary; not requir- 
ing skill or learning. 

"The rest he rewarded, ech according to the letvde 
service they did." — Savile ; Tacitus ; But., p. 169. 

* 5. Vicious without particularising the 
nature of the vice ; profligate. 

"But the Jews which believed not, moved with 
envy, took unto them certain lewd [Gr. wo^pous - , 
Vulg. malos] fellows of the baser sort.' — Acts x\ ii. 5, 

6. Wanton, lascivious; given to indulgence 
in lust ; dissolute, lustful. 

7. Characterized by lewdness or profligacy ; 
nn chaste, dissolute. 

•* Perverting often, by the stress of lewd 
And loose example, whom he should instruct." 

Cow/H-r : Task, ii. 6SL 

8. Proceeding from lewduess or unlawful 
lust. 

lewd-ly (ew as u or u), *lcwed-ly, adv. 

[Eng. lewd; -Zi/.j 

*1. Ignorantly; without learning ; simply. 

** Though ho can but lewdly 
Ou metres." Chaucer : C. T., 4,467. 

* 2. Wickedly, naughtily. 

"A sort of naughty persons, Irivdly bent.* 

Shakes}). : 2 Benry VI., iL t, 

3. Grossly, coarsely, obscenely. 

“His uaiue is F.ilaUff: if that mail should he Vnvdlp 
giveu, be deceiveth me. - *— Shakeep. : 2 Benry / **., iL 4 

4. With an unlawful indulgence in lust. 
(Ezekiel xxii. 11.) 


That, quite eclipsing pleasure's i>ainted face, 
Levied a tax of wonder and applause-'' 

Cowper : Table Talk. 650. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, 00 = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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lewd ness (cw as u or u), #. [Eng. lewd: 

•ness. ] 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1. Want of learning; ignorance, illitera^, 
simplicity. 

” Tliiuge* that b*u made more suhtlely 
Than they caa In their lewednette comprehend." 

Chau err : C T-, 10.537. 

2. Vice, without particularizing its nature ; 
profligacy. 

•* If It were a matter of wrong, or wicked IncJnett 
[paSiovpyiyxa (rhadiourgemai.—Vulg. fneinut petti . 
nnim, ] O ye Jews, reasoti would that I should bear 
v 1th you." — .4eCs xvlll. 1*. (A- I’.) 

3. Wantonness, lasciviousness, unchastity, 
lechery, sensuality. 

" That nil women may be taught not to do after 
your uxt ri rti . Ezekiel xx 111. 48. 

II. Law: Open and notorious lewdness, by 
frequenting houses of ill-fame is nn indictable 
offence ; grossly scandalous and public in- 
decency Is punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

•Mcwd^ bjf (ew aauoru),j. [Lewd.] A 
lewd or lecherous person a profligate, a 
debaucher. 

• lewd ster (e w as u or u\ [Eng. lewd ; 
sufT. *$fer.) A lewd person, a lecher, a liber- 
tine, a profligate. 

•* Aeainst such lewdzlcrt and tbelr lechery. 

Those that betray them do no treachery. “ 

Shaketp ; Merry IP i vet of IViwilor, T. & 

* lowed, * lewde, a. [Lewd.] 

lew' 18 (1), low-is-son (ew as u),«. (See 
def.) 

1. Afecfc . : A contrivance for lifting stones 
•which was uaed by the ancient Romans, and 
the peculiar mortise marks are found in the 
atones of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, It received its name 
from a Frenchman who 
brought it to its present form, 
lie was an architect on the 
works of Louis XIV., and gave 
it the name it bears in com- 
pliment to bis master. It con- 
sists of two dovetail tenons, 
which are expanded by a key lewis. 

tn a dovetail mortise in the 
stone, and shackled to the hoisting-chain. Tha 
dovetail pieces are first inserted, and then 
forced apart by the middle key, so as to occupy 
the undercut portion of the mnrtise. All three 
are then shackled to the lifting-chain. 

2. Cloth. : A kind of shears used in cropping 
•woollen cloth. 

lewtS bolt, s. A wedge-shaped bolt 
secured in its socket by lead, and used as a 
lewis in lifting. 

lew’ Is (ew as u) (2), a. (Louis.) 

lex, s. [Lat.] Law. 

II (l) Lex mercatoria .* Mcrer.ntile law. 

(2) lsx non seripta : The unwritten or com- 
mon law of the land. 

(3) Lex seripta : Statute law. 

(4) Lex taHonis : The law nr principle of ro- 
talia ion ; the law directing that tho punish- 
ment shall be of the same nature us the crime : 
as, An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, Ac. 

lox' l cal, a. [Gr. Aefotds (lexikos) = of or 
pertaining to words.] 

1. Of or pertaining to functionary or lexicon ; 
Of or pertaining to words. 

"Lexical divergence*, by which different word" are 
employed In lltorntwro from thcmo which occur In 
popular itpeech, are common to all language*." — 
II. H wed : Sounds of Sf token Steedlth, Ji. 459. 

2. Of the nature of a dictionary or lexicon. 

"All the roost important grammatical, cvreetlcat. and 
lexical wurd* have been laid under trlbuta"— Orit. 
Quart flevlew, \wt. 1 v II. 11873), ]i. C02. 

lex i cal l$f, adv. [Eng. lexical ; -?;/.] Ac- 
cording to lexicography ; by means of a 
lexicon. 

lSx \ c6g ra pher, \ [Or. Arfoc Sv (lexikon) 
t= n lex let in, and ypdtjuu (grapho) = to write; 
Fr. hxicogrxphe .} fine who writes or com- 
piles n lexicon or dictionary ; tho author or 
compiler of a dictionary. 

M Of all tbe candidate* for literary praUe, the un- 
happy lexicographer h<>1iU the Iriwent place.” — 
Juhntoa Plan of (in English filet ionary. 

l£x i co graph ic, lex l co - graph - 
ic al, a. (Gr. Acfonii' (/rxi/ion) = u lexicon, 
nn 1 Eng. graphic, graphical (q.v.).] Of or 



pertaining to lexicography nr the corapilatioa 
of a dictionary. 

“ His Interpretation* are more grammatical aud 
lexicographical.' — Alhenceum. Mar. ‘£1, 1884, p. 373. 

Mcx-l-cog ra pbist.s. [Eng. lexicograph - 
(y); -tsf.J A lexicographer. 

" Tlie good old lexicographizt, Adam Lltteltoa.”— 
Southey: The Doctor, ch. 18*. 

lex i-cog’ ra phy, s. [Gr. A<£ikoc (lexikon) 
= a lexicon, and >pa</>u> ( grapho ) = to write.) 

1, The act or occupation of writing or com- 
piling a lexicoo or dictionary. 

'* Such Is the fate af hapless lexicography, that not 
only dark u ess, but light Impedes and distresses it"— 
Johnton: Pref. to the Eng. Dictionary. 

2. The principles upon which a lexicon or 
dictionary should be compiled or based ; the 
art or science of compiling a dictionary. 

*• How Is the . , . dignity of theology to be main- 
tallied by the laws of syntax or the aids of lexi- 
cography."— J. S. Ur ewer : Eng. Studlet, p. 349. 

lox x col’ o gist, s. [Eng. lexicalog(y) ; -wf.) 
One versed in lexicology ; one who writes or 
compiles dictionaries ; a lexicographer. 

lox-l-col'-o-gjr, s. [Gr. Ae£c*cos (lexikos) = 
pertaining to words, and A6yo* (logos) = a 
discourse, a treatise.) That branch of learn- 
ing which treats of the proper signitlcation 
and application of words ; the science of 
words, their derivation aud signitlcation. 

lex'-i con, s. [Gr. A c^ikqu (fStfiXiov) (lexikon 
(biblion) - (a book) pertaining to words ; Ao- 
rtas (lexikos) = of or pertaining to words ; At£i* 
(/cm) = a sayiag, a speech ; Aeyw (lego) — tn 
speak, to say.) A vocabulary or alphabetical 
list of the words in a language, together with, 
the definition or explanation of the meaning 
of each ; a dictionary, a word-book. lexicon 
was originally, and is still chiefly applied to 
dictionaries of the Greek or Hebrew languages. 

"The lexicon * of ancient tongues. now immutably 
fixed, and comprised In a few volume*." — Johnton : 
Pref- to the English Diet. 

* lcx'-I-con ist, s. [Eng. lexicon; -ist.] The 
author or compiler of a lexicon ur dictionary ; 
a lexicographer. 

* lex-i gr&ph'-ic, * lcx-i-grS,pb -ic-al, 

a. [Eng. lexigraph(y) ; -ic, ~ical.) Of or per- 
taining to lexigrnphy. 

* lex'-l graph y, 8 . [Gr. Ae£i« (leris) = a 

saying, a word, ami ypd>t > w ( grapho ) = to write.] 
The art or praetico of defining words. 

*lox-i-phan' 1C, a. [Gr. Xt^t^dyys (lexi- 
phancs) — gi-andiloqucnt, from Af£t? (Icxis) = a 
saying, a speech, find (phaind) = to 

show.) Bombastic, turgid, pompous. 

* lex l-phftn'-I- 9 lsm, s. [Eng. lexiphanic ; 
-ism, ] The act or habit of using pompons or 
bombastic languajje ; bombast ; pompous, 
or high-sounding language. 

* lex I phar -mic, a. [Alexiphahmic.) A 
medicine which lias the power or quality of 
counteracting tho effect of poison; au alexi- 
pharmic. 

* ley (1), a. & a. [Lea.] 

A. ^sswl»sf.: A pasture, a field. It occurs 
frequently as nn element in English place- 
names, ns Dudfey. Also written leigh (q.v.). 

B. As ad j. : Fallow. 

* Icy (2), e. [Law,] 

ley (3), a. [Lyb.) 

Ley -den, *. [A city of Holland, twonty-two 
miles soul h- west of Amsterdam. Tin* mono 
of llie city is given to tho jar because Vau- 
leigh, the inventor, was born there.) 

Leyden-battery, s . 

Piled. : A number of Leyden jars connected 
externally by resting on n metallic surface, aud 
Internally by rods and wires. 

Leydon-Jar, Leyden phial. 

Hint, : A glass bottle having Its Interior 
coated with tin toil or filled with thin leaves 
of copper or of gold leaf. The outside i.s nlao 
coaled with tin foil up to a certain distance 
from the neck. Tho neck has a cork, through 
which pusses a brass rod terminating at ono 
end in a knob, and communicating with the 
metal in the interior. The Inner coating is 
called tho internal, and the outer one tho 
external urinal nro or coating. It is charged 
by connecting one of tho nrmatures with tho 


ground and the other with the aonree of elec- 
tricitv. If the hand grasps the external coat- 
ing while the knob is presented to the con- 
ductor of the machine, posi- _ 

tive electricity nccumulatcs 
on the inner, and negative 
electricity on the outer coat- 
ing. If, on the contrary, 
the jar be held by the knob 
and the outer coating bo 
presented to the machine, 
positive electricity is accu- 
mulated on the outer, aud ne- 
gative on the inner coating. 

’ loyo, r.f. [Lay, v.) 

lcys'-scr-a, s. [Named after 
Fiudcrick William Leyscr, a 
German botanist.) 
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Hot. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Leyssoreic, ft consists of three or four African 
herbs or undershrubs, with u sulitary yellow 
bead of flowers. 


leys-scr'-c-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. leyssera, aud 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ea:,) 

Bot. : A subtribe of Compusites, tribe iSeoeci- 
onidae. 


* lcytc, * lclte, 5. [Light, s.) 

lezo maj'-es ty, s. (Fr. llse-majestt = high 
treason, from Lat. Ucsa majeskis, from Iccs-i, 
fern, sing of Icesus, jrn. par. of Iccdo— to hurt, 
aud majestas = majesty, power.) 

Low: Treason; a crime committed or at- 
tempted to be committed, against the sove- 
reign power in a state. Amongst the Romans, 
crimen UtwmajcsUitis was a chargo of treason, 
rebellion, or usurpation of ollice, which were 
considered as ollences against the majesty of 
the Roman people. 

iherz'-o lito (zastz), ff. [Named from the 
Ltang de Llierz, in the Eastern Fyreuces, 
where it occurs. 1 

Petrol. : A granular or crystalbne-granulat 
aggregate nf olivine, custatite, diopsidc, aud 
picotite, the olivine being the dominant cou 
stituenl. Besides the Pyrenees, it is found alsc 
in tho Tyrol, in Norway, «fcc. (llutlcy.) 

Ihot'-sky-a, s. [Named after Dr. Johi 
Lhotsky, a German botanical collcctor.l 

Bot. : A genus of Chanuelauciacoa* (Fringe 
Myrtles). It consists of three or four Alneuti 
shrubs, with yellow or violet heads of lluwors. 

li, 8. [Chinese.] 

1. A Chinese copper coin, also called a cash 
(q.v.). 

2. A Chinese measure of length, equal to 
•4S6 inch. 

li a'-bc-f©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. liab(nm); Lat. 
fern. pi. mlj. sutf. - ea .’.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Ver* 
noniaeeie. 


lx -a bll s. [Eng. liable ; -ity.) 

1. The quality or slate of being linble, re- 
sponsible, or bound in law or justice ; respon- 
sibility. 

2. Tho quality or aluto of being linble, ex- 
posed, nr subject to anything; ex posed ness, 
tendency : us, a liability to disease, u liability 
to aoeidunts. 

3. That for which one is liable ; specif. (PM, 
the debts or pecuniary engagements for winch 
ono is linblo. 

M According to o*lv|c«a fn>iu Am»t<*nlain. the llabUl- 
tin of iMfwtrs. — - amount tu about LJ. '.OOo. - — Dally 
Telegraph, Nov. 11. 1881. 

li'-a blc. • ly-n blc, n. [Fr. tier = to tie, to 
biiid, to oblige ; suit, -able ; lait. ligo = to lio, 
to bind.) 

• 1. Allied, associated, connected. 

“ 1( my Uiiiuo ti i tie t*» Lar.** 

,\hnkri>>. . Jut ait C\r*ar, L 1 

2 . Bound or obliged tn law or equity ; re- 
sponsible. nnswcr.iblc ; bound tn make g*»od 
loss or depreciulnm in anything: us, l'o be 
liable for the debts of another. 

3, Subject or having a tendency to; ex- 
posed ; apt or likely to catch or suffei from : 
ns, l'o be liable to fall, to be liable to illness. 
(Only used of wlmt is dangerous and luutful ) 

'•So Impllcalvil lu guilt. *o lyabte U) a mtU.*— Uar- 
row limn on., vul. it.. i*t'r 5. 

* 4. Subject, HulHirdinato, 

” lUvLmm to my love Is hahl*. m 

ShtiArsp, : Julhit Cirtar, IL % 


boil, b<Jy ; p<Jvlt. JtStVl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9iiin, benoh; go, fccm; thin, this; sin, a.?; oxpoct, Xenophon, e^tst. ph =t 
-dan, -tian = slum, -tion, -slon = shun; -t^lon, -?ion = zhim. -cions, -tious. -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. - boh d^L 
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liableness— libellula 


* 5. Fit, suitable. 

M Apt, liable to be employed Id danger.*' 

Shaketp. : King John, i*\ 2. 

G-a-ble-ness, s. [EDg. liable: -ness.) The 
quality or state of being liable ; liability. 

"This estimation of our liabltrness to err in our first 
Judgment."— Iteid : Intellectual Powers . ess. vil, ch. iv. 

ll-a'-bum, s. [Meaning unknown.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Liabe?e (q. v.). The species are found in South 
America. 

s. [Gael. = stone of destiny: lia = 
atone, and fail (for faidheil ) = fate, destiny.] 
(See extract.) [Jacob' s-stone.) 

•* The lia /dil. or, as some call It. the Hag fdil. 
or leug fail, was the fatAl chair ou which the supreme 
kings of Ireland were iua\igurat«d in the days i>t 
Druidisiu. From Ireland it was conveyed to Dunstaff- 
nage in Scotland ; thence, about the year 842. to Scone, 
hy Kenneth II. ; and, .lastly. In 1300 by Edward 1. to 
Westminster, where it still remains. How the lia fail 
came to Scotland, whether by theft, fraud, or violence. 
Is not ascertained. It is said to have possessed extra- 
ordinary virtues till the time of our Saviour's birth. 
Some time after its arrival in Scotland, a supersti- 
tious belief became attached to it— that wherever the 
etone should be found, some one of the race should 
reign. This persuasion Is not so old as the times of 
I>ruidism.“— Armstrong : Gaelic Dictionary. 

* li -age (age as lg), $. [Fr., fmm Her; Lat. 
ligo = to bind.] A league, an alliance. 

li-ai'-soh, s. [Fr., from Lat. I iaat ionem, accus. 
of lig*atio = a binding, from ligatus , pa. par. of 
ligo = to bind.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A union, a bond, an entanglement. 

2. An illicit intimacy between a man and 
woman. 

II. Cookery: A thickening, generally of 

beaten eggs, sometimes of cream and eggs, in- 
tended to bind together the eompoueut parts 
of a dish. 

li-a’-na, ll-ane', $. [Fr. liane, from lier = to 
bind.]* The name given to the climbing and 
creeping plants, belonging to many different 
families, which abound in the forests of tropi- 
cal America, as does the honeysuckle in 
hedges in England. 

'• It Is to the Mattes principally that tropical forests 
are indebted for their picturesque beauty . . . Ct/>o- 
Matador, the Murderous LI me, has a trunk so alight 
that it cannot support Itself alone, but must find sup- 
port ou a neighbouring tree, against the stem of which 
it presses, sided by its aerial roots, which embrace it 
et intervals like so many flexible osiers. Some Linnet 
resemble waving ribbons, others are twisted in large 
spirals, or bang in festoons, spreading between the 
trees, and darting from one to another."— Figuier: 
Vegetable World, 507, 608. 

H* -ar, * ly-ar, s. [A.S. ledgere . from ledgan = 
to* lie.] [Lie(1), r.) One who tells lies ; one 
who deliberately states ns a faet that which 
he kuows not to bo true ; one who knowingly 
utters falsehoods. 

•• She's like a liar, gone to burning hell 1 
'Twas 1 that kill'd her.* &hakctp. : Othello, v. 2 

li’-ard, * ly-arde f a. & s. [O. Fr. liart , from 
Low Lat. liardus = dapple-gray.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Of a roan or dappled colour. 

2. Gray ; gray-headed : as, a Hard old man. 

* B. As snbst. : A horse ; properly one of a 
dapple-gray colour. 

“That was twight, min owen Hard boy.™ 

Chaucer : c. T., 7 , 145 . 

* li-ard (rf silent), s. (Fr.) A French farth- 
ing. 

Il'-art,* ly-art, a. (Liard, a.] 

Isl'-as, s. [By some considered a corruption of 
the* English word hiyers, or t yers, referring to 
the visible stratification of the rock. But 
Mahn and Skeat think that the Fr. liais = the 
rocks in question, was the origin of the Eng- 
lish word. Littr6, on the other band, derives 
the Fr. lias from the English term, though 
saying that some consider it to have come 
from Bas Breton liach = dolmen. The English 
word lias was first a provincial one, adopted 
by geologists, who gave it universal currency.] 
1. Geol. : A formation situated at the base 
of the Oolite, with which it is sometimes 
combined. It consists of thin beds of blue or 
gray limestone, becoming light-brown when 
weathered. These are separated by dark- 
colonred, narrow, argillaceous partings, so 
that quarries of the rock seen from a distance 
look striped and ribbon-like. It has been 
divided in England into Upper, Middle, and 
Lower. Most of its fossils are marine, though 
there is in it an insect * limestone. Huge 
Enaliosaurians, specially Ichthyosaurs and 


Plesiosaurs, reach their maximum develop- 
ment in it ; they are believed to have been 
marine. Of fishes 117 are known from Britain 
alone ; of mollnses 937, the Cephalopoda being 
207, two-thirds of them Ammonites. Particu- 
lar species of the last genus have been used to 
divide it into zones. From the abundance of 
the Oyster genus, Grypluea, it has been some- 
times called the Gryphite limestone. Penta- 
criuites flourished. The plants are chiefly 
eycads and eonifers. The Lias runs diagon- 
ally across England from Yorkshire to Devon 
and Dorsetshire. It exteDds to France and 
Germany. 

2. Comm., <Cc. : Liassic clays are used for 
brick making. They are also burnt for lime 
and for hydraulic cement; liassic limestones 
are called cement stones and are burnt for 
hydraulic lime. {Rutley.) 

Ll-as'-sic, a. [Eng. lias; -tc.) Of or per- 
fuming to the lias formatiou ; of the age of the 
lias formation. 

Il-a'-tria, $. [A word of unknown meaning. 
(London.)] 

Bat. : A genus of Composites, aubtribe 
Adenostyleae. Liatris squamosa baa beautiful 
purple flowers. It, and L.scariosa, are known in 
the United States as ihe Rattlesnake's Master, 
the bruised bulbs of the plant being applied 
to the wound, while a decoction of the milk 
is takcu inwardly. {Loudon.) 

lib, * iibbe, v.t. [A.S. * lybban ; cogn. with 
Dnt. lubben = to castrate.] (Glib, r.) To 
castrate, to geld. 

" Who pAres hi* nails or libs his a wine." 

Bp. Hall : Satires, bk. 11., nak 7. 

* lib'-a-ment, s. (Lat. libamentum, from 

libo = to pour out.] A libation. 

“ We performed our oblations and libaments to th© 
muses." — P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 652. 

*li'-bant, a. (Lat. Zibaris, pa. par. of libo = 
to sip, to pour out.] Sipping, tasting ; touch- 
ing lightly or gently. 

lib'-a-nus, S. (Lat. = frankincense.) 

But. : An old gcuus of Amyridaee?e, now 
called Boswellia. Libanus thuriferu {Cole- 

brooke) is now called Boswellia serrata. 

li-ba'-tion, s. (Fr., from Lat. libationem, 
accus. of libatio = a libation, from hiatus, pa. 
par. of libo = to sip, to pour out *, Gr. A tipw 
(i leibo ); Sp . Zibarioa ltal. Zibajrioiw.) 

1. Compar. Religions: A sacrifice, by an ac- 
tual driuk offering, by pouring liquids— usually 
oil or wine— on the ground in honour of a 
divinity, or by the combination of both me- 
thods. In classic times bloody sacrifices were 
usually accompanied by libations, which al- 
ways formed part of the religious ceremonies 
at the conclusion of a treaty of peace ; lienee 
the Greek arrorSai = a solemn treaty, from 
arrei-Sci = to offer a libation. (Cf. Virg., fEn. 
v. 77 ; xii. 174). Sometimes libations were in- 
dependent acts of worship {II. xvi. 233) ; ami 
they found a place in convivial gatherings and 
banquets (Virg., .En. i. 734-3S ; Georg : ii. 101 ; 
Hor., Carm. IV. v. 31-34 ; Ovid, Fasti , ii. 037). 
Libations were usually of unmixed wine 
(<WjtovSos = vierum), but sometimes of milk, 
honey, and other fluids, either pure or di- 
luted* with water (Pliu., II. X. xiv. 19). The 
word “ libation ” does not occur in the A. V., 
but clear traces of the practice may be found. 
“Jacob set up . . . a pillar of stoDe, and he 
poured a drink offering thereon and he 
poured oil thereon ” (Gen. xxxv. 14). “ Strong 
wine ” was ordained *‘ to be poured unto the 
Lord for a drink offering” (Numb, xxviii. 7) ; 
and Jeremiah (xix. 13) charges it against the 
people of Jerusalem and the kings of Judah 
“that they have poured out drink offerings 
unto other gods,” ami to “the queeo of 
heaven M (xliv. 17, 19, 25). 

“ Ip this idea of a god eternally Insatiable, Joined to 
the hunger such restless nomads must often have suf. 
fered. is to be found the first cause of IfAafion, of offer* 
lug. of sacrifice." — II. Heath ; Edgar Quinet, p, 234. 

2. The wine or other liquor so poured out. 

"And large libations drenched thesands around." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad ix. 230. 

* li'-ba-tor-jr, a. [As if from a Lat. libatorius, 
from 'lihatus, pa. par. of libo.) Of or pertain- 
ing to libations. 

* lib’-bard, s. [Ger. liebard. ] (Leopard.) A 

leopard 

*' The lion, and the Hbbard . and the bear.” 

Cotoper : Task, vL 773. 

libhard’s-bane, s. [Leopahd's-bane.) 


lfb'-bet, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a van- 
ant of billet.) A billet of wood. 

* li-hec'-chi-O, s. (I tab Zibecoo.) The south- 
west wind. 

" Forth rush’d the levant aud the ponent winds . . . 
Sirocco and Libecchio." Milton : P. L., x, L70«. 

li'-bel, * ly-bell, s. [Lat. libelhts= a little 
book or writing; dimin. of liber = a book; 
Fr. libelle; ltal. & Port, libello ; Sp. libelo.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Originally any little book or writing ; a 
declaration, a certificate. 

”Yyue ye to hir a libel of forsakyn^."— Wycliffe ; 
Matthew v. 3L 

2. A defamatory writing, print, picture, or 
publication of any kind, containing any state- 
ments or representations maliciously made, 
and tending to bnng any person into ridicule 
or contempt, or expose him to public hatred 
or obloquy ; any obsoene, blasphemous, or 
seditious publication whether in writing, 
print, signs, or pictures. 

" of a nature very similar to challenges, sre libels, 
Hbellt famotl, which, taken in their largest and most 
extensive sense, signify any writings, pictures or the 
like, of an immoral or illegal teudeucy ; but. iu the 
aeuae wider which we are now to consider them, are 
malicious defamations of any person, and especially a 
magistrate, made puhllc by either printing, writing, 
signs, or pictures, m order to provoke him to wrath, 
or expose him to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule. 
The communication of a l\bel to any one person is a 
publication in the eye of the law: aud therefore the 
Bending an abusive private letter to a man Is as much 
a libel as if it were openly printed, for it equally tends 
to a breach of tho peace, r >r the same reason it is im. 
material at common law. with resj>ect to the esseuceof 
a libel, whether the matter of it be true or false ; sine© 
the provocation, and not the falsity, is the thiug to b© 
punished criminally, though, doubtless, the falsehood 
of it may. independently of any statutory provision, 
aggravate its guilt, aud enhance its punishment,’— 
Baukitone: Comment., bk. »v., ch. IL 

3. The act, or crime of publishing a libel : 
as, To be charged with libel. 

II. Eng. Ecclcs. & Scots Law : The summons, 
or similar writ, commencing a suit, aud con- 
taining the plaintiff's allegations. 

li’-bel, v.t. & i. [Libel, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Orel. Uing. : To publish a libel upon; to 
hold up to public contempt, derision, or 
hatred by the publication uf any libellous 
writing, print, picture, <kc. ; to lampoon. 

“The despot of Leadenhall Street was libelled la 
prose aud vurse ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. Late; To exhibit a charge against; aa 
against a clergyman for unbecoming conduct. 

B„ Intrans. : To spread libels or defama- 
tory publications or statements. 

•* Whas's this, but libelling against the senate. 

And blazoning our Injustice everywhere?" 

Shake tp. : Titus Andronicus, lv. 4. 

* ll-bel’-la, 5. (Lat. dimin. of libra - a 
balance. ) * 

1. A small balance. 

2. A level ; an instrument for taking levela. 

* U’-bcl-lant, s . [EDg. libel ; -anf.) 

1. Ord . Lang. : One who libels ; a libeller. 

2. Law: One who exhibits a charge iu an 
ecclesiastical or admiralty court. 

* ll-bel-lce', s. (Eng. libel, and suff. -ce.) 

Law: The suitor defendant against whom a 
libel has been filed. ( Hluirton .) 

lT-bel-ler, S. (Eng. libel; wr.) One who 
libels ; one wbo publishes libels ; a lampooner. 
•’ Men who were plotters and libellers hy profession.** 
— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

* li'-bel-Ust, s. (Eng. libel ; -isL] One who 
libels ; a libeller. 

lI’-bel-lou9, a. [Eng. libel ; • ous .] Of tha 
nature of a libel ; containing libels or any- 
thing tending to bring a person into public 
hatred, contempt, or derision ; defamatory, 
scandalous. 

•' A number of libellous and defamatory books and 
writings . ^ "—Bacon : Observations on a Libel. 

lT-bel-lous-ly, adv. [Eng. libellous; -ly.) 
la a libellous or defamatory manner; with a 
hoel. 

li-bel'-lu-la, s. [A name given by Linmeus ; 
probably from Lat. libelluhis = a very little 
book, the leaves of which the expanded wings 
of the dragon-fly somewhat resemble ( Littre , 
&c.).] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Libellulidse (q.v.). About nine species are 
British. 


f&te, fat, fare, aunidat, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, oub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, ra, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


libellulidsB— liborticide 
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ii-bel lu If das, s. pi. (Mod. Lat., libel - 

luMji); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee . ] 

Entom. : Dragon-flies : a family of Neurop- 
terous Insect*, tribe Subulicornia. Thera 
are, in all, about 1500 species. The larva: 
inhabit the water, and are of very predatory 
instincts. They somewhat resetoble their 

E srents, but are wingless. They breathe by 
ranchi®, either internal or external, and 
situated at the extremity of the abdomen. 
[Drmjon-flv ] 

li-ber, s . [From Lat liber = a book, because 
the fibrous layers of which liber is composed 
can at times be separated into laminae like the 
leaves of a book or an ancient manuscript roll.] 
Hot. : The innermost of the fonr layers con* 
atituting the bark of a plaut. According to 
Gray, it consists of three kinds of cells, bast 
cells or fibres, large or more elongated cells, 
and cells of | *a re n chyme. Called also Bast- 
layer and Endophlceuni, 

liber -cells, liber-fibres, $. pi 

Hot.: Very long prosenchyinatous cells oc- 
curring in liber. Liber fibres of various plants 
are of use for textile purposes. The shorter 
liber-cells pass into wood-cells, between which 
and liber-ccll3 the difference is but alight. 

UV-er-al, • lib-er-all, a. & s. [Fr. liberal , 
from Lat. liberalis , from liber = free ; from the 
8 1 me root as libet or lubrt = it pleases ; Sp. 
Tort, liberal; ltal. liberate.) 

A- Asculjeclive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Becoming or befitting one well-born ; 
refined, gentlemanlike ; free from meanness. 

"The vm of the tooogs, philosophic, and tlio liberal! 
tc\ene\ea."—Holbuhed: Detcripf, England, bk. it- 
ch. ill. 

2. Such as a gentleman ought to be ; accom- 
plished, refined. 

"The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. - 

Shake* p. ; 2 Henry I'/., iv. 7. 

3. Free in disposition ; generous, open- 
banded, bountiful, munificent; ready to give 
or bestow ; not mean, stingy, or niggardly. 

" Man of thla way should be most liberal." 

Shake* p. . H-'nry rill., 1.8. 

It is frequently followed l<y of before that 
which is given or bestowed ; sometimes by in. 
" Pups U the nyniph, though liberal of her smiles. - 

Coieper: Tcuk, lil. 712. 

i. Given freely, bountifully, or without 
stiut ; ample, generous. 

** With too great a court and liberal largess.** 

Shake ip. : Richard II., L 4. 

5. Abundant, profuse : as, a liberal flow of 
water. 

fi. Free, open, candid : as, a liberal inter- 
change of thoughts. 

7. Free from narrow, selfish, or contracted 
views or ideas ; favourable to liberty and pro- 
gress civil, political, and religious ; advocat- 
ing reform nnd progress ; having broad views; 
fivouring freedom in the fonns of administra- 
tion of government ; not conservative. [II.] 

8. Net too strict, harsh, or severe ; freo : as, 
a liberal interpretation of a law. 

* 9. Licentious, loose, lax, dissoluto ; free 
to excess. 

IL Politics: A name given to that party In 
the state which Is in favour of reform and 
ftd%*aneement.. (Opposed to the Cooscrvativo 
party.) (B.j 

B. As subst . : One who advocates progress 
and reform, especially In the direction of con- 
ferring greater power upon the people ; an 
advocate of Liberalism. 

tl The designation “Liberal,” applied to en 
English party is said to have been derived 
from the Liberal, a periodical Ret on font by 
Lord Byron and his friends. Both political 
iarties are named with tacit reference to an 
r resistible movement towards democracy 
which has long been In progress In Britain, ns 
It was in the ancient Homan republic. The 
Conservatives, dreading tlio effect of tins 
democratic current on tlio time-honoured In- 
stitutions of the country, make it their mnin 
object to conserve them. With this view they 
arrest forward movement when they cun, ntid, 
when this is IniprarticnMc, attempt to retard 
the rate of progress. The Liberal party, nn 
the contrary, little or nothing fearing the re- 
suits of change, help the movement instead of 
attempting to stein or to lessen Its progress. 
The Liberal paily consists of two great sec- 
tions or wings, generally in co-operation 
though sometimes in antagonism. These arc 


the Whigs and the Radicals, the former seek- 
ing to remove the more obnoxious defects in 
the institutions of the country, with the view 
of ensuring their stability ; the tatter, on the 
contrary, desiring to root some of them up 
Instead of increasing their efficiency. Fur 
example, the Whigs are in favour of the 
Established Churches, the House of Lords, 
and the throne, whilst the more advanced of 
the Radicals would abolish all the three. The 
strength of the Whig party is in the middle 
classes, thatof the Radicalsamongtheartizans. 
After about forty years' exclusion from office, 
the Liberals reached it in 1830. From that 
time till this they have been in power under 
Earl Grey from Nov. 22, 1830, and Viscount 
Melbourne from July 18, 1834, to Dec. 20, 1S34; 
under Viscount Melbourne again from April 18, 
1835, to Sept. 6, 1341 ; under Lord John 
Russell from July 6, 1840, to Feb. 27, 1852 ; 
under the Earl of Aberdeen from Dec. 2S, 1S52, 
nod Lord Palmerston from Feb. 10, 1S55, to 
Feb. 2S, 1858 ; under Lord Palmerston again 
from June 18, 1859, aud Earl Russell from 
Nov. 6, 1865, to July 6, 1SG6 ; and under Mr 
Gladstone from Dec. 9, IS68, to Feb. 21, 1S74, 
and again from April 28, 1880. till 1885. 
In August, 1892, Mr. Gladstone again returned 
to office, from which lie retired, cm accouot of 
ill health, in the spring of ls94, being suc- 
ceeded by Lord Rosebery. 

% Obvious compounds: Liberal - hearted, 
liberal-minded , liberal- souled, fee. 

lib’-or-al-ljm, y. (Eng. liberal; -ton.] The 
principles of the Liberal party ; freedom from 
narrowness or bigotry ; advocacy of the con- 
ferring of greater power iu the state upon the 
people ; democracy. 

lib' cr-al-Ist, s. [Eng. liberal; -ist.] A 
Liberal (q.v.). 

* lib er al lst'-ic, a. (Eng. I iberalist ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to Liberalism ; characterized by 
Liberalism ; iu accordance with Liberal prin- 
ciples. 

Ub er ftl'-i-tjf, * lib er-al-i-tie, s. [Fr. 

libcralite , from Lat. liberalitaUm , accua. of 
liberalitas, from liberalis = liberal (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being liberal ; dis- 
position or readiness to give freely and largely ; 
bounty, munificence, generosity, openhanded- 
ness. 

"The Klajrof England vi»od great liberal itie to bes- 
towing his treasure freelle. ’— /7oi in ft tc hard /. 
|au. mu. 

2. Largeness or breadth of views ; freedom 
from narrowness of mind or bigotry ; cathol- 
icity, impartiality. 

"The boasted liberality ou which they value them- 
boIvcs in the conduct of the Uristol sdiools . H — Hannah 
More: Life of IV Uber/orce, vol. 1 L , ch. xdi , p. 239. 

* 3. That which is given ; a donation, a 
gratuity ; an net of liberality or generosity. 

t llb'-cr-al Ize, V.t. [Eng. liberal ; -fc«.) To 
make or ri nd t liberal or catholic ; to enlarge ; 
to free from narrowness or bigotry. 

"They warm the heart ; they enlarge and liberalize 
our mlmW— Uurke: On the French Revolution. 

' lib cr-al-I-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. liberalise); 
•alion.] *Tho net or process of liberalizing, or 
making liberal und free. 

" The proanectof Ageiiernl libcratiintlon of Egyptian 
Institution*. St Jairua'i Gazette, Oct. 12, 18S2. 

llb'-cr-al-ljf, a/lv. [Eng .liberal; - ly . 

1. In a liberal, bountiful, or geuerous 
manner; munificently, generously, freely, 
opeu-liandedly. 

" I may Justly l w condemned fur many of those fault* 
of which I have tor, tP.craUy arraign L-d them.”— Dry- 
den Virgil ; .t.'neid xli. 

2. With liberality of views or ideas ; with- 
out bigotry or narrowness; Impartially; 
without selfishness or meanness. 

3. Freely ; not strictly, harshly, or vigor- 
ously. 

llb’-cr-ato, v.t. [Lat. llbemtus, pa. nnr. of 
libera = to set free ; liber = free ; Fr, libirer ; 
ltal. Wicrure.) To set freo; to release from 
restraint or confinement ; to act at liberty; 
to free, to deliver. 

"Tlio public revonuo of Oront KriUilncAn novor 1»o 
completely liberated."— Smith : Wealth of Sntiont, 

bk v., ch. lit 

lib cr a'-tlon, *. {Lat. lihcmtlo, from librr- 
alns, pa. par. of libera; Vr. liberation ; Ltal. 
ffftcrazione ; Sp. /fhemefoit.) 

1. The net of liberating or Melting free from 


restraint, confinement, Ac. ; n setting at. 
liberty ; freeing. 

2. The state of being liberated or set free. 

Liberation Society, $ The name popu- 
larly given to a society which was formed in 
1344 under the title of the British Aott-SLato- 
Church Association, an appellation changed 
in 1863 for that which now obtains, the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State- 
Patronage and Control, It is “based on the 
principle that," in its opinion, ** national es- 
tablishments of religion are (1) unjust, (2) 
politically mischievous, (3) injurious to the 
Churches established, ami (I) that they also 
hinder the progress of religion." It aims at 
(1) the abrogation of all laws and usages 
which inflict disability or confer privilege on 
ecclesiastical grounds upon any subject of the 
realm ; (2) the discontinuance of all payments 
from public funds and of all compulsory ex- 
actions for religious purposes ; und (3) after 
an equitable satisfaction of existing interests 
(the italics are those of the Society), the appli- 
cation to other thou ecclesiastical purposes of 
the national property now devoted to the uses 
of the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, and, concurrently therewith, the 
liberation of those Churches from StaU.-oon- 
trol. While prosecuting these ctu.s, it neither 
expresses any opinion upon, nor seeks to effect 
any alteration in, the doctrines, formularies, 
or internal government of the Churches now 
established. Its revenue in 18S3-4, derived 
from subscriptions and other sources, was 
£8,898 ; its expenditure £8.541. The number 
of subscribers in England, Wales, Sootlaud, 
and Ireland was about 11,000. 

llb'-or-a-tdr, s. [Lat., from liberatus, pa. 
par. of libero. J One who liberates or frees ; 
a deliverer. 

*lib'-er a tor y, a. [Eng. liberator ; -y.) 
Tending to liberate or set free. 

Lib -er a-trix, s. [The fern, form of Lat. 

liberator.) 

Astron.: [Asteroid, 125]. 

Ll-ber'-I-an, a. [Foi ctym. see definition.; 
Belonging* to, found in, or iu any way con- 
nected with Liberia, an independent republic 
of Western Africa, settled by free negrefee 
from the United States in 1822. 

Liberian-hippopotainus, s. 

Zool. : Hippopotamus minor , n small species 
described by Dr. S. G. Morton ( Proc . Acad. 
Nat. Sci., Fhilndcl., Feb., 1844), from the notes 
of Dr. Goheen, colonial physician at Monrovia, 
end from two crania which that gentleman 
sent to America. In 1850 (i&., I860, pj>. 231- 
39) Dr. Morton proposed to call it ll. liberi- 
ensis , the name by which it Is now generally 
known, though "it was proposed to make a 
new genus of it under the name of Clioeropsis." 
( Van lloevcn.) It has but two incisors in the 
lower jaw ; the posterior molars are only' 
partially protruded, and rise obliquely like 
those of the elephant and mastodon. It 
varies in weight from four hundred to seven 
hundred pounds. 

lib-cr 6 , pref. [l^at. iifccry = to set free.] 
(For dcf. see etym.) 

t libero - motor, a. Lotting out or 
liberating nerve force. (//. Spencer.) 

Ub-cr-tar'-l-nn, cu & 5. [Eng. liberty); 
•arum.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to liberty nr free- 
will, inculcating the doctrine thal the human 
will is free ns opposed to the teaching that it 
is impelled by necessity to a certain course of 
octioii. 

•• Ho W lu imrtlcnUr ruiulc the Memri** po«lttoa 
elcjurer li> tlio *i»t choice at Uchulcal tcri«*. , ~ 

(rum, Dec. 20, ls#i, p. *»*. 

B. As subst. : one who accepts the doctrine 
that human will Is free. [Fiiei:-wili., Neces- 
sity.) 

'•The rer>' uhjectlon of tncompecheuslblltty t>y 
which the faUlbt hiul Ihou^ht to triumph ever Uu 
libertarian." — Ha mtlton : DUcutu *nt, |i MiOv 

lib or tdr'-I nil l^m, s. [Eng. libertarian; 
-mhu] The doctrines or priiu iplcs of Jlber- 
t iriiins. 

* ll-bcr’-tl 9ido, *. [ X>ftt . W>rrt(<vi) - lilrrty ; 
• i - connective ; ca\l<> (in romp, ch/a) = to kill.) 

1. The net of destroying libel ty. 

2. Ono who destroys liberty. (Xiietley : Ado- 
nuts, vl.) 


boll, b^; ptJiit, cat, 90II, chorus, cliln, bonph; go, ^ora; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoat, Xonopliou, oxlst. Ing. 

-clan, ~tlan = shan. -tlon, -sioa -shiia; -(loa, ^loa -- zhun. -oloun, -tious, -siou8 = shus. -bio, -dlo, A:c. - b?!, d^L 
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• lib -er-t in-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. 

libertin(e ) ; aye.] Excessive Ireedoin of 
opinions or conduct ; licence. 

*• A growing libertinage, which disposed them to 
think lightly of the Chriettuu faith.' — U arburton : 
Sermons, vol. ix.,aer. 13. 


lib' er-tine, s. & a. [Lat. libertinus — (a.) 
pertaining to a freedman, (s.) a freedman : 
from tibcrtns = a freedman : liber, free ; Fr. 
libert : n ; Sp., Port., & Hal. libertino.) 

A .As substant ivc : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* i. a freedman ; one manumitted or set free 
from slavery. 

••Some persona are forbidden to be accusers; others 
on the score of tbeir condition, as libertines against 
their patrons ."— A yUjfe: Par ergon. 

*2. A freethinker 


5. A place or district within which certain 
privileges, immunities, or franchises are en- 
joyed. 

M The bells of all the parishes of the city and liberties 
were ringing." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. ch. vili. 

6. Permission to go or move about within 
certain limits, as in a place of confinement ; a 
certain degree of freedom of movement. 

7. The limits within which freedom of move- 
ment is allowed : as, the liberties of a prison. 

8. Conduct, behaviour or speech on the 
part of one person towards another, such as 
is aot warranted by their relative positions 
in society, rank, age, &c. ; a slight breach of 
decorum or courtesy. 

9. Freedom or exemption from occupation 
or engagements ; leisure ; the state of being 
disengaged: as, Are you at liberty ? 


" It is too probable that our modern libertines. 
deists, and thei ts took occasion from the scandalous 
contentious of Christians among many changes, to 
disbelieve all."— A Zmcowrje of Logomachus. (ITU.) 


3. One free m his moral practice, especially 
with women , a debauchee, a profligate, a licen- 
tious person. 

•• Though a libertine, he won the hearts of the 
Puritans .” — Mucuufay : But , Eng.< Vol* i. t ch. ii. 

4. One free from restraint; one who is un- 
con fined. 

"When he speaks, 

The ftlr, a charter'd libertine, is still." 

Shake sp. : Henry P.. I 1. 


5. A freeman of a corporate town or city. 


II. Technically : 

1. Church Hist : A Flemish sect of Anti* 
nomians, who called themselves “ Spirituals," 
They passed into France, where they were 
patronised by Margaret of Navarre, sister of 
Francis l. they held that, as God was the 
author of all human actions, no human action 
could be evil ; that religion consisted in union 
with God by contemplation, and that any one 
who had attained to this could act as he 
pleased. Calvin wrote strongly against them. 
(Blunt.) 

2 Script. : The word occurs but once in the 
New Testament — “The synagogue of the 
Libertines" (Acts vi. 9). Its meaning has 
given rise to much discussion ; but the most 
probable explanation is that the Libertines 
were Jews who, having been taken prisoners 
by Pompey ami other Roman generals in the 
Syrian wars, bad been reduced to slavery, 
but, having been emancipated, returned to 
Palestine. (Cf. Tae. Ann. ii. 85; lior. Sat. 
14, 143; Jnv. Sat. iii. 14.) 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Freetliinking, latitndinarian. 

"The said libertine doctrines do more contradict 

the doctrines of the Gospel than the doeti mes of the 

Papists aliout the same."— B.ixter; Catholic Theology. 

pt. iii.. \>. 289. 

2. Loose, licentious, profligate, lewd, de- 
bauched, dissolute: as, a libertine life. 


lib -er-tin-ism, s. [En 5. libertin(e) ; -ism.] 

*1. The quality or state of being a freed- 
man. 

* 2. Irreligiousness, freethought; loose- 
ness of morality. 

"Evea modest heathens would hiss this libertinism 
off the stage."— Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience, Dec. 4. 
ch. ii. 

3. Loose, licentious, or dissolute conduct; 
profligacy, licentiousness, lewdness, grossness, 
debauchery. 

"Tales were told about his h‘&erfln«>n which went 
on growing till they became too absurd for the 
credulity even of party spirit."— Macaul ay : Hut. 
Eng. . ch. xx. 

lib -er-ty, * lib er te, * lib ^r-tee, 5 . [Fr. 

liberte; from Lat. libertatan; accus. of libertas 
= liberty : liber = free ; I tal. liberta ; Port. 
liberdade ; Sp. libertad.) 

I. Ordi nary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being free ; exemp- 
tion from restraint ; freedom ; power of acting 
according to one's will. 

•• And methought while ahe liberty auog. 

Twas liberty only to hear." 

Coioper : Morning Dream. 

2. The power of an ageot to do or to leave 
nndone any particular action, according to the 
determination of hia mind or judgment; free- 
dom of will ; freedom from constraint in will or 
volitiou. (//ocfce; Essay , bk. ii., ch. xxi., § S.) 

3. Permission granted, as by a superior to 
an inferior, to do any act, which the latter 
might not do without such permission ; leave, 
licence. 

4. Privileges or immunities enjoyed by pre- 
emption or by grant; franchise. 


*10. Licentiousness, libertiuism. 

" Lust ami liberty 

Creep In the rniuds and marrow i of our youth." 

Shakt-sp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 1. 

II. Manage: A curve or arch in that part 
of the hit placed in the month of a horse, to 
afford room for the tongue of the animal. 

If (1) At liberty: Disengaged; not occupied. 

(2) Cap of liberty : A cap or hat worn as a 
symbol of liberty, as in ancient times manu- 
mitted slaves wore the Phrygian cap as a token 
of their having been set free. In modern days 
& red cap worn by French revolutionists. 

(3) Civil liberty: A state of freedom or 
liberty, abridged only by the restrictions and 
regulations established under the form of laws 
for the protection and interests of the nation, 
society, or state. It is a state of exemption 
from the arbitrary will of others, secured by 
established laws, by which each member is 
protected against injury ou the part of others. 

(4) Liberty of the press : 

(a) Ord. Lang. : The free right and power to 
publish whatever one pleases, subject only to 
punishment for abuse of that freedom by pub- 
lishing anything mischievous, hurtful, or 
libellous, to tbe public or to individuals. 

(b) Eng. : After the Reformation, the crown 
assumed the right, which tbe church had pre- 
viously exercised, of prohibiting the printing 
of all works hut such as should be first seen 
and allowed. The newspaper press, originating 
in the reign of James I., was subjected to the 
royal licenser, and, though the fall of the Star 
Chamber, iu 1641, augured well for the liberty 
of the. press, parliament did not affect a spirit 
of toleration, and Milton, in his Arcapagitica, 
branded the suppression of truth by the licenser 
as the slaying of an immortality rather than a 
life. The Licensing Act (13 and 14 Charles II.) 
placed the entire control of printing in the go- 
vernment. Authors and printers of obnoxious 
works were hanged, mutilated, and their pro- 
ductions burned by the hangman. The free- 
dom of the press was not theoretically estab- 
lished till parliament, in 1695, refused to renew 
the Licensing Act. Henceforth, every wi iting 
could be freely published, but at the risk of 
a rigorous execution of the undefined law of 
libel. To speak ill of the government was a 
crime, and the first aim and use of free dis- 
cussion was prohibited by law. Hence arose 
a long series of conflicts between the courts 
and the press, virtually brought to an end iu 
1S31 by the failure of the Attorney-General to 
convict Cobhett. Liberty of the press has 
always been eojoyed iu ihe United Slates. 

Liberty Bell : The old bell of Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, which was rung on the 
passage of the Declaration of Independence. 

(5) Liberty-pole : A flag-staff surrounded with 
the symbols of liberty. (American.) 

(6) Moral liberty: That liberty of choice 
which is essential to moral responsibility. 
[Free-will.] 

(7) Natural liberty: A state of exemption 
from the restraint or control of others, and 
the institutions of civil life. The power to 
act or do as one pleases, subject only to the 
laws of nature. 

" The natural liberty of man. Is to be free from snv 
superior power on earth, ami not to be under the will 
it legislative authority of mau, hut to have only the 
law of nature for his rule.'— Locke: Of Oca eminent, 
bk ii.. ch. It., 5 22. 

(8) Political liberty: The liberty or freedom 
of a nation ; exemption of a nation from any 
unjust abridgement of its rights and indepen- 
dence by another nation. 

(9) Religious liberty : The free right to hold 
what opinions one pleases in religious matters, 


and to worship the Deity accordinr to the 
dictates of cooscieuce, free from external 
control. 

The words liberty and freedom often 
used interchangeably. Properly peaking, 
however, liberty hints at previous restraint : 
ficedum does not; hence, a slave is set at 
liberty, not at freedom, whilst a rode mau ex- 
presses his sentiments, not with too much 
liberty , hut with too much /reedom. 

ll-beth'-en-Ite, S. [Named after the locality 
where first observed, Libetlieu ; auff. -ite 
(Min.); Ger. Libetheu.it] 

Min. : An orthorhombic (Schrauf says mono- 
clinic, or “ pseudo-orthorhombic ") mineral, 
occurring mostly in crystals, rarely globular 
or compact. Hardness, 4 ; sp. gr., 3*6 to 8'8; 
lustre, resinous ; colour ami streak, olive-green, 
the former usually dark. Fracture, subcon- 
clinidal. Compos. ; phosphoric acid, 297 ; 
oxide of copper, U0'5 ; water, 3*8; which cor- 
responds to the formula (4Cu0)P0 5 -{-H0. 
Principal localities are Libethen, Hungary, 
and Cornwall. 

*ll bid IQ -1st, S. [Lat. libido (gouit. libi- 
dinis ) ; Eng. suff. -ist. ] One given to lust or 
lewdness. 

•• Nero, being monstrous incontinent liiniself. verily 
believed that all men were most foul libidin'utt 
Junius : Sin Stigmatized, p. 350 (1*139). 

* ll-bid m-os’-it-y, s. [Eng. libidinous ; 
-ity.) The quality or state ot being libidi- 
nous; le wiln ess. 

Il-bld-in-ous, a. [Fr. lihidineux; from 
Lat. libidinostts ; from libido (gcutt. tibidinh) ; 
Sp. I tab lihbUnoso.) Characterized by lewd- 
ness or wanton ness ; lewd, lustful, wautou ; 
lascivious, unchaste, lecherous. 

t ll bid' In-ous-ly, adu. (Eng. libidinous; 
-ty.J In a libidinous, lewd, or lustful luanuer ; 
lewdly, lasciviously, lustfully, wantonly. 

"Simon Magus aud his mystical priests, lived fituii- 
noisily.'— Bp. Laoingtoa: Moravian* Compared, p. 104. 

til-bid' -in-ous ness, [Eng. libidinous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being libidin- 
ous ; lewdness, lustfulness, lasciviousness. 

*lib ken, * lib-kin, s. [Probably from A.S. 
libban— to live, and ken (2) s. (q.v.).j A low 
house or lodging. 

li-bo-ge -drus, s. [Gr. At 0a? (Hftas), Aipos 
(ii&os) = a tear, aud *s'6po? (kedros) = a cedar.) 

J5of. : A genus of Conifer*. Lihocedrus 
Doniana is the Kawa of New Zealand. Its 
beantdnlly-grained ami heavy wood would be 
well adapted for picture frames. (Loudon.) 

ll'-bra, s. [Lat.= a balance. So named be- 
cause when the sun enters Libra tbe days 
and nights are equal like the scales of a 
balance.) 

Astron. : The Balance. 

(1) One of the twelve ancient zodiacal con- 
stellations. It is surrounded by the constel- 
lations Scorpio, Ophinchus. Virgo. Ceuta urns, 
and Lupus. It coutains uo slurs uf the first 
magnitude. 

(2) The seventh sign of the Zodiac, symbol 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes 

it now contains the constellation Virgo. The 
sun enters it about Sept. 23. 

*ll-bral, a. [Lat. libralis, from libra =. a 
pound* weight.) Of a pound weight; weigh- 
ing a pound. 

ll-hrar l-an, s. [I*at. librarius = (s.) a tran- 
scriber of books ; (a.) of or pertaining to b -oks: 
liber = a book ; Fr. libraire; Sp. librero; 
ltal. Zibr^o = a bookseller.] 

* 1. One who transcribes or copies books. 

"Chorybdia tli rice swallows and thrice refunds tha 
waves; this must be understood of regular tides. 
There are Indeed but two tides a day. but this is th© 
crTor of the librarians. '— tiroome : On the Odyssey- 

2. One who has charge of a library ; the 
keeper of a library or collection of books. 

"It probably contained some iUmuliiated MSS.. »* 
the librarian bad the keeping of the colours too. — 
Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. ». 

li-brar'-I-an-sbip, s. [Eng. librorian; 
-ship.] Tlie office, post, or position of a 
librarian. 

li'-bra-ry, * li-brai-rie, * li bra-rie, 5. 

[Fr. librairie t from Lat, librariumAicui. sing, 
of librarius = pertaining to books ; liber = a 
book ; orig. the bark of a tree, that being the 


r&te, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, os = e; ey = a. qn - kw. 
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earliest writing material ; Sp. & ltal. Rbreria ; 
Fort, firrario.) 

1. A collection of books, whether belonging 
to ft private persao, an iostitution, or the 
nation. 

** Bale, tbe Antiquary. make* mention of a merchant 
that bought two uoble ilfirart. *s nWat thwe tlm» *jr 
forty •bilUug».*-Jtfry#>«: Mem. licur y l III lau. 1M»J. 

2 A room or set of rooms set apart for a 
collection of books, manuscripts, &c. Hot' 
land : Flinie , bk. xxxv., eh. li.) 

•I It is stated that there was a library in the 
Meinnonium at Thebes in the fourteenth cen- 
tury b.c. Layard and his successors diseu- 
tombed libraries, or their equivalents, codec- 
t ions of inscribed cylinders, from the sites of 
old Assyrian palacea. Kirjath-sepher, the 
old nanie of Uebir, means the CRy °* 
Uouk(s)" (Judges i. 11). Pisistratus founded 
a public library at Athens about 540 B.c. 
Strabo says that the first private library was 
that of Aristotle, b.c. 834. Ptolemy 1. (boter) 
founded the celebrated Alexandrian Library 
in the Scrapeuin about 20b b.c. ; it was par- 
tially destroyed by fire in the Egyptian contest 
earned on by Julius Cirsar, b.c. 4i. It is said 
to have been burnt by the Caliph Omar, a.d. b40. 

A tine library of 200,000 volumes, collected by 
Attalus 1. King of Pergamos, about 107 B.C., 
came into the possession of the Romans on 
the death of Attains III., b c. 133. he having 
nominated them heirs to his kingdom. Of 
nuuleru libraries, the National Library ol 
pans, with 2,370,1100 volumes and pamphlets, 
and the Rritish Museum Library, 1,551V KM 
volumes, aland first. The Royal Library, of 
Jkluoich, and the Imperial Library, ut M. 
Petersburg, have each over 1,000,000 tolumes. 
The Library of the Vatican ranks among the 
most valuable of European libraries. In the 
I’uited States the Government Library, at 
'Washington, for which a magnificent building 
lias been erected, promises before many years 
to equal the great European libraries in import- 
ance. The Public Library of Boston had now 
considerably over OIK), 000 volumes. Other fmo 
libraries are the Philadelphia Library, the 
oldest io the country, the Astor mid Leuux 
Libraries of New York, aud various others. 

• library Uccpcr, s. A librarian. 

•* A library-keeper. who h likewise to be im apoth©- 
»ry. drueitliit, and keepvr of instruments, engines, Ac. 
J^oxotey^ Advancement of Experimental Philosophy. 

» IT brate, V.t . & i. [Lat. Ubratus. pa. par. of 
libra = to balance ; libra = a balance.) 

A. Trans. : To balance, to poise, to hold in 
equipoise. 

B. Intrant. : To be in equipoise; to move 
aa a balance. 

ll-bra'-tion, s. I Lat. libratio, from Ubratus r, 
pa. par. of libro = to balauce ; libra = a bal- 
ance ; Fr. Ji&rafion ; Sp. libracion ; ltal. libra- 
rian*. } 

• I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of balancing, or placing or hold- 
ing in equipoise. (//. More : immortality o/ the 
Soul, lik. ii., ch. x.) 

2. The state of being balanced or in equipoise. 

'• Their pinions s» ill 

In loose Mentions stretched, lo trust the void 
Troubling refuse." Thomson : Spring. 74a 

n. Astron. : A real or apparent motion of 
a heavenly body like that of a balance when 
approaching a state of rest. (Used especially 
of the moon.) [11] (Foyle : Works, iv. 9S.) 

5 [ 1. Libration in latitude : 

Astron . (Of the moon) : A small variation [n 
the precise part of the moon presented to 
na. The moon always presents the same 
hemisphere to us, but as her uxis varies 
from tbe plnne of her orbit by an angle of 
1* SO 7 10 S", her two poles lean alternately to 
and from t he ear t h. V hen the north pole leans 
towards the earth wc see a little more of the 
region surrounding it ; when turned away we 
aee less ; this variation constitutes the libra- 
tion lu latitude. 

2. Libration in longitude : 

Astron. (Of the moon) : A alight variation at 
different times in the amount of the eastern or 
western edge of the moon accu. This urines 
from the fact that the angular velocity of the 
moon on her axis is not quite the same aa that 
of her angular velocity in her orbit. Thia was 
first discovered by Uevelius in 1647. 

3. Diurnal libration, I'arallactic vibration : 
Astron. (Of the moon) : A slight variation In 

the aspect of the moon, arising from the fact 
that, owing to the diurnal motloo of the earth- 


we view tbe moon at its rising or setting, in 
different circumstances, aceording to the lati- 
tude of the earth at the spot where the observer 
stands. It brings into view at the moon’s rising 
and setting, on the upj>er limb, or wheneverthe 
moon has parallax, a little more thau a hemi- 
sphere. 

li' - bra - tor - y, a. [Eng. librat(e); -cry.] 
Balancing ; balanced ; moving like a balance ; 
oscillating. 

*• Murftldl discover* the libratory motion of the 
nodes of Jupitere second aatellite " — Chamber*: As- 
tronomy, |>. 772. 

ll brct'-tist, s. [Eng. librttt{o); -isi.) One 
who writes a libretto ; one who composes 
words for an opera, oratorio, ,fcc. 

•■ Tlie origin*] work of the librettist Is truly remark; 
*hl<\ even among such production*. — rail Mail 
Gazette, Jan. 28, P>»4. 


Ii-brct'-to, S. [Hal. = a little book ; dimio. 
of libro = a book.) 

JUustc : 

1. A book containing the words of an opera, 
oratorio, or similar musical work. 

2. The words of an opera, oratorio, &c. 
••Concerning the literary merit of the original li- 
bretto this is no place to speak, since the question does 
not arise," — Daily Telegraph, Jan. 80, 1882. 

ll’-bri form, a. [Lat. liber (genii, libri ), and 
forma = shape.) (See the compounds.) 
libriform cells, 5. pi. 

Bot. : Cells like those existing io liber (q.v.). 
libriform -fibres, 8. pl. 

Dot. : Fibres like those of liber ; simple, 
bast-like wood-fibres. (Thome.) 

Lib-y-an, a. [Lat. Libyus.) 

\. Of or pertUiniog to Libya, the ancient 
name of a large district in the north of Africa ; 
hence sometimes used for Africa itself. 

•• We drank the Libyan run to sleep." 

Tennyson : Dream of fair II omen, 145. 

2. Applied to a group of languages, spoken 
by tribes inhabiting the mountainous parts of 
Barbary. 

li-by-tbo’-a, 8. [Ur. Ai/3v9 (Libus) = Libyan 
aud Oca (thia) = aspect. (Agassis.)] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lihylheime (q.v.). The males only have the 
two fore claws very short and broad, the 
upper wings are very angular. 

lib-y-tbc i’-IUB, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. libythe(a); 
Lat. ph lem. adj. sulf. -iua 1 .] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Butterflies, family 
Erycinidse. They have very loog palpi. There 
is only one genus. Species are found in the 
South of Europe, in Asia, Africa, and America. 

* ll car'-i-a, s. [Native name.) 

Dot. : An old doubtful genus of Lauracea?, now 
made a synonym of Dicypellium. l.icariuyuian- 
ensis is the Bois de Rose (Rosewood of Guiaoa). 

I19C, 8. pl- [Louse.) 

* lice banc, 8. “ A plant.” (Johnson.) 

Not identified. 

5[ Beggars' lice : 

Hot. : An American name for Cynoglossum 
Morisoni. 

ll’-ccnce, 11 -ccnsc, * li-cens, * ly cenco, 

8. [Fr. licence, from Lut. licentia = power or 
freedom to act ; licens, pr. par. of lied = it is 
allowed or allowable *, Sp. licensia 1 ltal. 
JiceTWia.) 

I. Authority, leave, or permission to do or 
forbear any act; liberty, freedom. 

‘•When he Inul peuen hym lycence, Pjmle otode on 
tlie And beckoned with lu» halide U> the 

poople."— Acte ink lliM.J 


2. Leave or permission granted by the proper 
authority to do any act. or to carry on any 
business or profession : as. a licence to preach, 
a licence to sell Intoxicating drinks. 

3 A document containing such permission 
or authority : as, To take out a licence for a 
dog. 

4 Excess of liberty ; exorbitant or undue 
freedom ; abuse of freedom or liberty; liceti- 
tlousneau. (Milton: Sonnet xi.) 

5. in art, poetry, muaic, A’C., applied to that 
deviation from the ordinary rules or mode of 
treatment enforced by a particular school, or 
adopted ns the result of peculiar education ; 
the liberty taken by an artist in deviating from 
tlie strict rules of his art. (Irving : Goldsmith, 
ch. xxviil.) 


* II - ccn - sa blc, a. [Eng. licens(e) ; -able.) 
That may ^r can be licensed or legally per- 
mitted. 

li'-^cnse, H'-9en9C, v.t. [License, s.l 

L To give authority, leave, or permission 
to do any act or cai ry on any business, pro- 
fession, &c. ; to authorize by a legal grsut of 
permission ; to give a licence to. 

“ Kti>s u licrueed each of them to build »o 

nuvme fciwtlesj *s they lUUrd upon their ow'ie dev 
wea»ne*:‘—lIotimhed De*e. of hug., bk. ll.. ch. xlv. 

4 2 . To dismiss ; to send or put away 

licensed, 7^. I'« r - ora. [License, v. J 

1. Having a license; permitted by authority 
•'The reason* of your lieencet pajnphlet ore good- — 

Ahlton ■ Colaitenort. p. 849. 

2. Tolerated, allowed. 

** Whnt from our nmstir * lntereata thus we draw. 

Is hut h licensed thclt that scaj-cs the luw 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xxiv. 134. 

licensed house, s. A public-house ; a 
house having a spirit licence, as distiuguisbed 
from a beerhouse. 

licensed- victualler, 8. The keeper of 
a public house, inn, &c„ holding a licence to 
sell spirits, wines, beer, A:c. 

li cens ee', s. IEng. Zi«iu<0 ; •«.) One to 
whom a license is granted ; the holder of a 
licence. 

likens- cr, * ll'-9cn9-cr, $. [Eng. licence); 

.( r.j One who grants licence, leave, or autho- 
rity ; one legally authorized to grant licences ; 
especially applied to an official by whom all 
books, &c. t had to be approved before publi- 
cation. (Milton : Colastcrion , p. 346.) 

51 Licenser of Plays: In June, 1737, the 
powers long before exercised by the^ Lord 
Chamberlain, aided by the Master and Yeoman 
of the Revels, were legalized by the passing of 
a special Act, called the Licensing Act. This 
set aside the posts of Master and \eoman of 
the Revels, and, confirming the power exer- 
cised by tlie Lord Chamber.ain, nominated 
his deputy as the Licenser of IMay-houses aod 
Examiner of Plays. 

11 - 99 ns in g, pr. par. or particip. adj. [Li- 
cense, v.J 

Licensing Acts, s. pl. 

Law: 

1, [Licenser of Plays). 

2. (Pl): Acts passed to regulate the granting 
of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

I ll'-^en sure (s as sh), s. IEng. licens(e); 
-are.) The act of licensing. 

II ccn -ti-ate (ti as slii), li-<5cn-ti-at, 8. 

if a. [Low Lat. (iernfiafus, pa. par. of lieentto 
= to license, from Lat. liccntia= licence (q.v); 
ltal. licenziato ; Sp. licenciado.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who has licence or authority to fol- 
low any particular art, business, or professioo. 

2. On the continent a degree at tlie Univer- 
sities between the baccalaureate aud the doc* 
tonne, which must be taken by u candidate 
for the latter ; ulso the person who has takm 
such degree. (AylitJc: Parergon.) 

* 3, One who uses his frecdou to excess ; an 
abuser of liberty ; on«* who behaves in a licen- 
tious manner or with too great freedom. 

"Wlmt \* tl.i* but. . tn liivfc'j ou*>rivr» Uot 
libcrtnu-i*. l>ut licentiates of JUuiNlerT — tip. UaU. 
Hermans ; Christian Liberty L<ud Perth. 

* B. As tulj. : Liccutious. free. (Hall : 

5nfirf.s, I. iv. 29.) 

Licentiate of Theology : A title granted only 
by King’s College, London. and the University 
of Durham. It is not n degree, but a status, 
and implies any fair theological attainments. 


•11-cSn ti-ato (ti ns shl), v.t To permit, 

to authorize ; to give n gnuit or licence to; 
tw encourage by licence . (L estrange.) 

• ll-c6n ti a tion (U as shi), * lLirr.Nn- 

ate, v.) Tlie met of liceutlatiiig or licensing. 

ll cSn’-llous, o- [t>- Iteenrtnt*, tvam Ut. 
(icr ntiosus = full of licence, from fiWn/ia « 
licence; Sp. Rccncioso ; ltal. (icfitruwo.l 

• l. Panning due bmirnla or limits ; using too 
much licence or \ reetlom ; excessive. (S^nser : 
F. (?., V. v. 25.) 

• 2. Breaking through all restraint ; uucoo- 
trollable. (fioscommon, lu IWJ.) 


Ulttl, UWIIIH -- - 

p^t. jfltl; cat. 5 oll. Com,. 9 hln. bench; go. feem; th^ this, sin a,; expect, ^noptaon. »*; ph C 
-'tlun = ttlinn. -tlon. -ston = shun; V lon. ,lon , xhun. -Oous. -clous, -slou. - shft^ -ble. -die. Co. - boU del. 
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licentiously — licininse 


3. Unrestrained by law, morality, or re- 
ligions feelings; dissolute, profligate, loose, 
wanton, sensual, immoral 

"Too many. Lord, abuse thy grace. 

In this licentious day. ' 

Cow per : Olncy Hymns, lx. 

li-5en'-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. licentious ; -hi.] 
In a licentious manner; without reetraiut ; 
dissolutely, wantonly. 

“So strange di vers i tie there was in that axmie, both 
licentiously to commit all enormities, nud patiently to 
abide all corrections." — Savile : Tacitus; U atone, 
jl. 153. 

li-9cn tious-ness, s. [Eng. Jice?ifiOTis;-nm.3 
The quality or state of being licentious ; want 
of restraint ; licence, dissoluteness, profligacy. 

**|He] bad notoriously tolerated among bis soldiers a 
iicelif ioMjrneiw, not only sbockiu^ to huuiauity. but also 
incompatible with discipline. — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cb. xii. 


* I19I1, * liche, s. [A.S. lie = the body ; cogn. 
with Dut. lijk = a corpse ; Icel. lik = a living 
body; Dan. lig = a corpse; Sw. lik; Goth. 
leik ; Ger. leiche ; O. II, Ger. lih.] A body, 
especially a dead body ; a corpse. 

“ The armure be ded on bis liche* 

Kyrvj Atisaunder. 


lich fowl, S. [LlCH-OWL.] 


lich-gate, s. 

1. A churchyard gate with a porch, under 
which a bier may be rested while the intro- 
ductory portion of the burial service is being 
read ; a corpse-gate. 

2. The path by which a corpse is home to 
the church. ( Prov .) 


lich owl, litch-owl, s. 

Folk-lore: The screech-owl, probably Striz 
flammea. White (Xat. Hist. Selborne, lett. xv.) 
says 41 White owls also often scream horribly 
as they fly along; from this screaming pro- 
bably arose the common people’s imaginary 
species of scrcech-owl, which they supersti- 
tiously think attends the windows of dying 
persons." From the earliest ages the owl has 
been regarded as uncanny (Plin., //. N., x. 1:2, 
xi. 39). Ovid speaks of it asannonneing coining 
evil (Met., v. 549. 550); and in Virgil (,£u. 
iv. 402, 463) the owl is one of the evil omens 
that betoken the sad fate of Dido. Shake- 
speare, especially in Macbeth, makes use of the 
common superstition again and again. Water- 
ton ( Essays in Nat . Hist. (1S71), p. 273) gives 
an amusing account of the protection he ex- 
tended to owls, and the countless woes which 
his faithful housekeeper declared would in- 
evitably follow such rash eoodnet. 

•> The shrieking litch-owl that doth never cry. 

But bodmg death." Drayton: The OwL 


* lich-road, s. [Lien- wav.] 


* lich-stone, s. The stone in the lich-gate 
(q.v.), on which the bier or coffin waa rested. 

* lich-wake, * liche wake, * lyk- 
wake, s. The act or practice of waking or 
watching by a dead body. [Wake, s.] 

* I.ich-vmke dirge : A dirge sung during the 
act of waking or watching by a dead body, 
(Tylor: Prim . Cult., i. 495.) 

* lich way, * lich-road, s. The path by 
which a corpse ia borne to the church. 


* lich, «. [Like, a.) 

li’-cha doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lichas (genit. 
lichadcs ); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufT. -adxv.] 
PaUvont. : A family of Trilobites containing 
only the genus Lichas (q.v.). 


* lichen -islan die us, s. 

Hot., Pharvi., £ c. : An old name for Tee land 
moss (q.v.). See also Otraria. 

lichen-starch, s. [Lichenin.] 

li-chen-a'-9e-ae, li-chen-a -ge-I, s. pi. 

[Mod. Lat. lichen ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. 
-acece, or masc. -acri.] « 

1. Botany: 

(1) Of tke form Lichenacese : An order of 
plants generally made identical with the alli- 
ance Liehenales of Lindley, both, however, 
now being reduced to an order of Fungales. 
They are akio to Ascomycetous Fungi, and 
have, like them, either a second form of fruit 
(stylospores), contained in distinct cysts (pye- 
nidia) or minute bodies variously borne which 
are supposed to have the power of impregna- 
tion. From fungi in general they are distin- 
guished by deriving their nourishment not 
from the medium in which they grow but 
from the surrounding atmosphere ; by their 
slow development and long endurance ; and 
by their producing gonidia, which in certain 
circumstances are reproductive. Berkeley, 
Ac., divide them into Angiocarpei, which have 
the frnit contracted like a Splueria ; and Gym- 
nocarpei, which have the fruit expanded like 
Peziza. 

(2) Of the form Lichenacei : The name given 
by Ny lander not to the whole Lichen order, 
or alliance, but to a section of it, containing 
species which are not gelatinous, lie divides 
it into (1) Epiconoidei, in which the spores 
ultimately dust the shields, as Calieium ; (2) 
Cladonioidei, having a stem-shaped thallus ; 

(3) Ramalodei, having a shrubby thallus, as 
Usnei ; (4) Phyllodei, having a leafy thallus, 
as Parmelia ; (5) Placodei, having a cmstaeeous 
thallus, as Lecidea; and (6) Pyrenodei, having 
a capsule-like fruit. (Berkeley, Ac.) [Lichen- 
ales.] 

2. Palceont. : Lichens first appear in the 
Miocene. 

li-chen-a'-les, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. lichen ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suit, -ales.] 

Bot . : An alliance of Thallogens established 
by Lindley. It consists of cellular flowerless 
plants, nourished through their whole surface 
by the medium in which they vegetate, living 
iu air propagated by spores usually enclosed 
in asci, and always having green gonidia in 
their thallus. They are perennial plants, often 
spreading over the surface of the earth or 
rocks or trees in dry places in tlio form of a 
lobed and foliaeeous, or hard and crustaeeons, 
or leprous thallus. Some reach great eleva- 
tions on mountain slopes, and they approach 
more nearly than any other plants to the pole. 
Many are used for dyeing. Fee estimated 
the known genera at 58, and the species at 2,400. 
Lindley, leaving the Liehenales like a single 
order, divided it into Couioth Siamese, Idio- 
thalamea*. Gasterothalame®, and Hymeno- 
thalame®. He believed it should be divided 
into three orders— Graph idacese, Collemacca?, 
and Parmeliaceie. 

li'-chened, li9h'-ened, a. [Eng. lichen ; 
-«?.]’ Relating tolichens ; covered or coloured 
with lichen, 

“ While gleamed each lichened oak and giant pine 
On the far side of swarthy A Pennine.' 

Macaulay : Pompeii . 

li-chen'-ic, H9I1 en'-ic, a. [Eng. lichen ; 
4c.] Relating to, contained, or derived from 
lichens (q.v.). 


li'-chas, 5. [Gr. A L\d<; (lichas), genit. AixaSos 
(hehados) = (l) the space between the t'ore- 
hugers; (2) a steep, sheer cliff.] 

Paheont. : The typical genus of the family 
Lichadie. The head is very convex ; the thorax 
has eleven segments with grooved pleurae; the 
crust is tuberculated. Found in the Silurian. 

li chen, I19I1 oil, s . [Gr. Aei \yv (leichen) = 
tree-moss; a blight, a canker.] 

1. Bot. A cryptogamic plant belonging to 
the order Lichenacere, or the alliance Lichen- 
ales (q.v.). 

*1 The Cnp-lichen, or Cup-moss, ia Cenomyce 
pyxidata ; the Dog-lichen, Peltidea aniina ; 
the Horsehair or Treehaii -lichen, Comicularia 
jubata ; Lungwort-lichen, Sficte pvlmonaria ; 
Stone-lichen, Parmelia parietina ; the Written- 
lichen, Opegrapha scripta. 

2. Pathol. : A papular inflammatory eruption 
nf the skin. The varieties are lichen simplex, 
1. circumscriptus, l. gyratns, Ac. 


lichenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : The same as Fcmaric-acid (q.v.). 

li'-chen-in, li9h'-en m, s. [Eog. licken; 
-in.] 

Chem. : (C 6 Hin0 6 ),o- The starch or dextrin 
occurring in Iceland moss and in many lichens. 
It is extracted by boiliug water, and forms on 
cooling, a colourless jelly, which is coloured 
yellow 7 , brown, and sometimes greenish, by 
solution of iodine. Boiled with dilute acids, 
it is converted into a fermeutable sugar. 

li-chen-og'-ra-pher, ^h-en-dg'-ra- 
pher, S. [Eng. lichenograph(n) ; *er.] The 
same as Lich enograpuist (q.v.). 

ll chcn o- graph'- ic, li9h-en o-graph'- 
-ic r li-cheno-graph'-ic-al, li9h-en- 
o-graph'-ic-al, a. [Eng. lichen ; 0 con- 
nective. and graphic, graphical.] Pertaining 
or relating to lichen ography. 


ii - chen - og'- ra- phist, II9I1 en-og- ra~ 
phist, s. [Eng. liche nog raph(y) ; -isf.] Doe 
who is skilled in lichenography ; one wno 
writes descriptions of lichens. 

li-chen-og’-ra-phy, ligh-en-og'-ra- 
phy, s. [Gr. heixyv (Uichin) — a lichen, and 
■p 'xo (grapho) = to write.] That branch of 
science which deals with the natural history 
of lichens ; a description of lichens. 

lT-chen-oid, tG r * hetxvv (leichen) = a 
lichen, and cl5o* ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 
Having the appearance, or partaking of the 
nature of a lichen. 

“Frond lichenoid, crust-like, rooting benoatli.'— 
Berkeley: Cryptog. Botany, $ 163. 

li-chcn o log'-ic-al, li9h-en -d-log'-ic- 

aL [Eng. lichenolog(y) ; -cal.] Of or per- 
taining to lichenology. 

“ A lichenoloyical flora, comprising about half tbo 
number of our own species.'’— Berkeley : Cryptog. 
Botany, J 45a 

li-chen-ol'-o-gy, li9h-en-6r-o-gy, s. 

[Gr. he L\r)v (leichen) = a lichen, and AdyosUoi/ns) 
= a discourse.] A treatise on lichens ; that 
branch of botany which deals with the de- 
scription and classification of lichens. 

li -chen-ous, li9h-9n-ous t a. [Eng. lichen; 

-ous.] 

1. Bot.: Pertaining to, resembling, covered 
with, or abounding in lichens. 

‘•Like that of a flue flower against a liehenou* 
branch." -tf. Eliot: Daniel Jleronda, ch. xxxvl. 

2. Med. : Characteristic of, belonging to, or 
resembling the eruptive skin-disease called 
lichen (q.v.). 

li-chen-ste-Sr'-ic, li9h-en-ste-ar'-ic, a. 

[Eng. lichen, and stearic.] (See the compound.) 

lichenstearlc-acid, s. 

Chem. : Ci4Hn 4 0 3 . A fatty substance occi**- 
ring in Iceland moss. It is extracted with 
alcoholic potash, and separated from the de- 
coction by the addition of dilute hydrochloric- 
acid. Purified bv auiinal charcoal, it crystal- 
lizes from alcohol in delicate laminie of pearly 
lustre. It has a rancid bitter taste, melts at 
1 20°, and is not volatile. 1 1 forms well-marked 
salts with the alkalis and inetala, some of 
which are crystalline. 

li~ 9 hi' t s. [Leechee.] 

li-chi'-na, s. [From Gr. Aet*^ (leichen) =* a 
tree-moss, a lichen.] 

Bot. : The tvpical genus of the tribe Lichine® 
(q.v.). The frond is cartilaginous, smooth, 
dichotomous, the apothecia at the end of the 
branches. The species were formerly re- 
garded as sea- weeds from growing on the sea- 
shore near the high-water mark. 

li chln'-c-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lichinfa) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A family or trihe of Angiocarpous 
Lichens, having a branched thallus of a 
gelatinous texture, very soft when wet, but 
cartilaginous when dry. Fructification closed, 
apothecia and spermagonia formed iu the sub- 
stance at the ends of the branches. Uommoo 
genera, Li china and Ephebe. 

licht, s. [Liort, $.] (Scotch.) 
licht, a. [Light, a.] (ScoteJi.) 

llcht-en-stem'-i-a, 5 . [Named after M. Von 
Lichtenstein, a Professor of Medicine in Berlin 
and a celebrated botanist.] 

Bet. : A genus of Umbellifene, family 

Seselinida?. The Hottentots prepare an in- 
toxicating beverage from the roots of Leichten- 
steinia pyrethrifolia. 

liclxt'-ly (ch guttural), licht-lie, v.t. [Licht, 
a.] To make light of, to undervalue, to de- 
spise. 

lich' wale, S. [A.s. lie = a form, figure, 
shape, flesh, substance, body, aod wala, u-ela 
— weal (?).] 

Bot. : Lithospervum officinale. 

lich'-wort, s. [A.S. lie = a body, and wyrt, 
mtrt = an herb, a plant.] 

Bot. : Parietaria officinalis. 

I19 - i - ni- nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. Heinous); 
Lat fem, pi. adj. snff. -intr.] 

Entom. : A sob-family of Carabidffi. 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her. there; pine, pit. sire, sir. marine; S°’P 5t » 
or, wore, wolf, worlt, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fill; try. Syrian, te C6 = e; ey-a: qu-KW. 


licinus— lie 
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nus, 3. [Lat. = bent or turned upward.] 
Eniom. : The typical genus of the aub-family 
Lieiuime. Two species are British. 

* lif'-it, • lys-yttc, a. [Lat. llcitus, from 
licet = it is allowed or allowable; Fr. licit e ; 
Sp. &. Itul. licito .) lawful, legal, allowed. 

"And the kynge dcmnunded of them if It were ft 
thynge lytytte Mid Uwfull to beleue.’'~Ser«er# .- Froit- 
i i rt ; Cronyclc, iL 62 S. 

* ll9-I-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. licitatio , from lici- 
talus, pa. par. of Heitor — to bid for a thing ; 
liceo = to put up to auction. 1 The act of ex- 
posing for sale to the highest bidder. 

*li9 , -it-ly, adv. [Eng. licit; -ly.) Ia a licit 
or lawful inanuer ; lawfully, legally. 

* I19' it ness, s. [Eng. licit; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being licit, lawful, or legal ; 
lawfulness. 


lick, * lick on, * lik-ken, v.t. [A.S. ticcian; 
cogn. with But. likken ; Goth, laigon (in the 
comp, bi-laigon); Ger. lecken ; Russ, lisati; 
Lat. lingo ; Gr. Aet^o) (Icicho); Souse, lih . 
From the same root come lecher, lickerish 

(q v -)-l 

1. To pass over with the tongue ; to draw 
or pass the tongue over. 

" But **ith a piteous «nd perpetual moan. 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered uot with a caress- bo died.” 
Byron: Dark nett. 

2. To lap up with the tongue; to take in 
with the tongue : as, A cat licks milk. 

* 3. To scrape, to wipe. 

“Seeing her. began to lick It off with her fingers.*'— 
Tfte IVAimiicaf Jeiter (1784), ]>. 31. 

4. To consume, to devour. 

"Then the fire of the Lord fell, and cons uraea the 
hum t sacrifice. . . . and licked up the water that was 
In the trench, —l Kingt xvliL 38. 

6. To flog, to chastise, to beat. 

" And oft . . . 

The gentleman would lick her.* 

U'o/cof .• Peter Pindar, p, 805. 

6. To conquer, to beat, to muster. 

% To lick into shape: To give form, 
aystein, or method tn ; from the once popular 
Dot 10a that the young of the bear are horn 
shapeless, and are licked into ahape by their 
dam. 

2. To lick the dust : 

(1) To be killed ; to perish in battle. 

" His enemies shall lick the duet."— Psalm lxxiL 8. 

* (2) To act in a servile or abject manner. 

*3. To lick the spittle of: To fawn upon ser- 
vilely ; to court meanly. [Lickspittle.] 

*• His heart too great, though fortune little, 

To lick a rascal statesman s spittle." 

Swift : Libel on Delany, 

lick box, s. A glutton ; an epicure. 

Agiimrmiion a lick-box.” — Urijuhart : Rabelal s, 
bk. II., ch. xxx. 


* lick - penny, a. A greedy, miaerly, 
covetous fellow ; a miser. 


* lick -platter, s. A parasite, a lick- 
spittle. (Lyllon: My Novel, bk. iv., ch. xxiii.) 

* lick-spigot, * llckc-spiggot, a. A 

tapster, n drawer. 

" Let the cunningNt lirkespiggot swelt hU heart 
out'* — Xuxhe Lenten Stuffs. 


* lick trencher, a. The sumo as Lick- 
platter (q.v.). 

" Art umgJvnniuiuuA, lick-trencher /" 

Dekkcr ; SatiromustLx , 

lick, 3 . [Lick, v.) 

1. The net of rubbing or drawing the tonguo 
over anything ; the act of licking. 

" He mine gnilupiug homo at midnight to have a 
lick nl the huttvy*l>ot — Dryden; Amphitryon, It L 

2. A slight smear or cont, as of paint. 

3. A place where salt is deposited at salt - 
springs, and where nmiiinls come to lick it. 
{American.) [Knoh-mck, Salt-lick.] 

4. ' A amall quantity, aueh as cun be taken 
Dp with the tongue. 

6. A blow; a beating. (SJmifl.) 

8. Aa exertkm. (American.) 


lick' or, [Eng. lick, v. ; • er .] Ono wlio 

licks. 


lickcr in, a. 

Carding-marhinc .* A drum, with cards on 
Ha periphery, presented at the throat of a 
carding-machine, so as to catch or lick in the 
cotton filaments as they are presented by tho 
passage of the lay between the feed-rollers. 


* lick'-cr -Ish, * lick' er-ous, * llch er- 
ous, * lie-or-ous, * lik-er-ous, * li- 
quor-ish, a. [A valiant of lecherous (q.v.).J 

1. Nice in the choice of food ; dainty. 

" Fur ftl *0 eiker as cold engeudrvth hftyl, 

A tikrrou 4 mouth iuo*t Iuuj * iikrrou* tnylo." 

Chaucer: C T-, 6, OS 8. 

2. Pleasing to the taste ; tempting to the 
appetite ; dainty. (Milton.) 

3. Eager to swallow ; greedy ; having a 
keen relish. 

4. Lecherous, lascivious, wanton. 

** Lichcrotu Ilf tlicl led, aud thouht It In Uinr hreato, 
Holyues did Away, aud the kirke gftf tlud lc»te.' 

Robert de Brunne, p. 65. 

* lick -cr -Ish-ly, * lick'-er-ous-ly, * lilc- 
cr-OUS ly, adv. [Eng. lickerish, lickerous ; 
-ly.) Iu a lickerish, dainty, or lascivious 
manner. 

* Hck'-er-ish-ncss, * lick'-cr-ous-ness, 
* llk-er-ous-ncss, s. [Eng. lickerish , Itck - 
erous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
lickerish ; daintiness ; nieeness of palate. 

"A theef of veu I sou that hath fori Aft. 

His Itkvrotuneti aud all his uide cruft." 

Chaucer: C. T..1& 7. 

lick -in, s. [Scotch lick = to beat ; -in - -ing.) 
A beating. 

lick -spit-tie, a. [Eng. lick, and spittle (q.v.). ] 
A parasite or toady of the meanest and. most 
abject character. 

* lic'-or-i9C, s. [Liquorice.] 

* lic'-or-ous, a. [Lickerish.] 

* lic'-or-ous-ness, a . [Lickerishsess.] 

* lic'-or-ys, a. [Liquorice.] 

lic'-tor, 8. [Lat., prob. connected with ligo — 
to bind, from the fasces 
or bundles of bound 
rods which he bore.] 

A civil officer amongst 
the Romans, who attended 
upon the consuls or other 
chief magistrates when 
they appeared in pub- 
lic. Lictors executed 
the orders of the ma- 
gistrate, especially 
where force was 
required, cleared 
the way before 
him, and dis- 
p e r s e d a 
crowd when 
It impeded 
public busi- 
ness. It Was LICTOR. 

the duty of 

the lictors to inflict corporal and capital 
punishment. The illustration is from an an- 
tique bas-relief. [Fasces.] 

"Tho lictors, «t th 11 1 word, tall yeomen nil find ulrong, 
K.ich with ldn ftxo aud »he«i of twig*, went down 
Into tho thruiuf." Macaulay: Virginia. 

lie u~ a' -la, s . [The rmino of ono species tn 
the Macassar language.] 

Hot. : A genus of Palmnecpe, tribe Corypheie, 
family Sabalidrc. Licuala aculijida furnishes 
the walking-sticks called Penang lawyers. 
The leaves of L. pdtatu are used in Assam tor 
umbrellas, and in tho Andamans fur thatching. 

lid, * led, 5. [A.S. Mid; cogn. wilh Dut, lid=z 
n lid ; led. hlidh=z a gate, a gateway, a gap ; 
M. II. Ger. lit , lid = a cover; A.S. hlidan; 

O.S. hlidan = in cover; connected with A.S 
hlidh = a slope, n bide of a hill ; Lat. e/ivu$.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. That which covers nr ahula ; a cover, 
cap, or shutter, as of n box, or of tho object- 
ive or cyc-glass of an optical instrument, «>r 
of tho charging-eml of a retort, or of tho 
works or face of a watch, of n hatchway, Ac. 

2. Tho membrnno which is drawn over aud 
covers the ball of tho eye ; an eyelid (q.v.), 

" Th© hcful id Aiyii* (ft* with iUn th© »kl©#) 

Wo* kjiuiwiI round Mid vn>m ft huudr©d ©y«; 

Rut l wo l»y turns tladr fWi In •hunherr Hhvji." 

Dry Jen : Or id ; Matnmorfdiouu I. 

II, Botany : 

1. The enl>*x when it falls la a single piece 
from a flower. 

2. Tho cover of tho spore-cases of mosses. 

lid closer, t. A damn for the rovers of 
gas-rctorta, which, after charging, an* rinsed 
with a luted joint to prevent osenpo of gna. 



lid-flower, *. 

Bot.: Calyptranthes, a gcivas of Myrtacea, 
tribe Myrtea*. 

* Iid’-ded, a. [Eng. lid; -ed.] Covered with 
a bd : hence, downcast. 

M Tb« ©y« »ull Iftftt lidded to th© gTound.' 

AVatJ. Btrth/Aace uf Burnt. 

* lldgo, 3. [Lelige.] 

lld'-lcss.a. [Eng. lid ; -tew.] Tlavingnolld: 
uncovered, bare, as t lie eyes without eyelids * 
hence, sleepless, vigilant. 

" To *0 oye tiki* mine. 

A Hdlest watcher ot th© public w©*l." 

Tennytjn ; rnncni, iv. 806. 

lie (IX * lyc, 8. [A.S. Hge, fr«»m U6gan 
— to lie; led. lygi; But. logen, leu gen ; Ger. 
luge.) [Lie (1), t’.J 

1. An intentional violation of the truth; 
a false statement made knowingly and deli- 
berately for the purpose d deception. 

** To lure mo to th© of n lie.* 

Coxcpcr . Table Talk, M. 

* 2. A fiction. 

" Tho cock and fox. th© fool imd knave Imply J 
Tho truth t» moral, though the tile n he.'' 

Dry den. t'«c k *t Pox; The Moral. 

3. Anything which misli.ada, deceives, or 
disappoints ; anything false, hollow, aod de- 
ceptive. 

U To give the lie to: [Give, ^ 17 J. 
lie (2), s. [Lie (2), t?.] 

I. Onlinary Language: 

1. The relative positions of two or more 
bbjects with regard to each other, or to any 
point of the compass : as. To know the lie of 
the land. 

2, The aituation, position, or stato of 
aftairs, Ac. 

t II. Ocol. : The arrangement of strata with 
special reference to their dip aud strike. 

lie (3X a. [Lye.] 

lie (I), * lye, ’ ligk en, * U-cn, v.i. (A.S. 
frogan(pa. t. Irdg, ]*a. par. lugen); cogn. with 
But. liegen (pa. t. hog, pa. par. geloyui); led. 
ljuga (pa. t. laug, pa. par. loi/inn); Ban. lyre 
(pa. t. loj, pa. i>ar. lojct) ; Sw. juga (]>a. U 
log, pa. ]iar. ljugen); Goth, fiupau (]>a. t. lauh, 
pa. par. lugans) ; Ger. lugen (pa. t. Ion, pa. 
par. gelogcn) ; Russ. Igatr, litigate = t** he; 
loje=. a lie.] To tell a lie; to speak falsely 
with intent to deceive ; to say or do any- 
thing, knowingly and deliberately, with in- 
tent to deceive another. 

*' Lord Angus, thou hast lied” 

.Scoff .• M arm Ion, vi 14. 

lie (2), * 11-cn, * lig gen, 11 lyc (pa. t. * taf, 
* lei, lay, pa, ]>ar. * leien, * le in, lain), v.i. 
[A.S. liegun (pa. t. Leg, pn. par. tegen); cogn. 
with But. liggen (pa. t. lag , pa. par. gelegen); 
led. liggju (pa. t. Id, pa. par. fepina); Ban. 
ligge (]>a. t. laae, pa. par. ligget); Sw. ligga 
(pa. t. lAg, ]»n. ])ar. If gad); Ger. liegen (pa. t. 
lag , pn. par. gelegen); Goth, ligan (pa. t. lag, 
pa. par. ligans) ; Russ, lejate. The same rout 
appears in Lat. ltd us, aud Gr. A«\o? (ltc/io.') = 
a bed,] 

1. To rest horizontally or in a nearly hori- 
zontal position; to occupy a position length- 
wise or flat upon the sinTuec of anything. 

**ti©t th©c u|>; uherefor© li**i tliou tlm» u|h>u thy 
fact' t"~Joth\fa vll. 10. 

2. To lay or place onc’a sdf in a horizontal 
or inclining position. (Frequently with iloini.) 

3. To rest in an inclining pusiliou : as, To 
lie up against n wull. 

4. To rest, to press. 

" Lit liKAvy ou him. twvr(h. for ho 
Liftid rniuiy a boftvy Iwul on tlu©.** 

Rintaph on Vmibrvph. 

5. To be deposited in the grave ; tobo interred. 

" 1 will lie with my fat hr r*. ftud thou »hftlt caitj 

me outol Kwyi't. Hitd bury uio hi your bur> inwidaco. 
-(•Vnmii xh if. #<>. 

G. To ho confined to one’s bed, and unable 
to rise through illness. 

"Lin he not bedrid T’" Bhaketp..- II inters Tale. !▼. 4. 

* 7. To Ihj ut rest; to be ealmed or still; 
not to move. 

•* The wiud l» loud nnd will not Ue.“ 

.Shnkiap. . Peru lei, ItL l* 

8. To pass the time of night ; to bleep. 

"A HlmiiKi-rou thftt pillow lay," 

shukeip. : Rape qf Lucrece, T.safli 

9. To lw laid up nr deposited ; to remain. 

10. To he situated or placed; to hove placo, 
position, or direct Ion. 

*' Mlchiucthfth thftt lieth licforo » hoc bom ."— Joehua 
tv I). 7. 


boil, ptfrit, J^rl; cat, 90II. chorus, chin, bonph; go, gom; thin, $hls; sin, o^; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist. irig, 

-dan, -tlan — shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -^lon, -?lon = rhun. -Uous, slous, -clous =a shits, -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bel. 
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11. To be posted or encamped; to take up 
a position. 

*' My lord high constable, the English lie within fif- 
teen huudred paces of your teats." — Sha k*tp. : Henry 

F„ iii. 7. 

* 12. To reside, to dwelL 

** Does he fie at the Garter F'—Shaketp. : Merry Wive » 

Of Windsor, 1L L 

13. To be confined, as in prison. 

* 1 had rather lie iu prison.* 

Shnkrsp. : s Henry 17.. ilL 1 

14. To be or remain in any particular state 
or condition ; to continue. (Followed by an 
adjective, participle, or clause denoting the 
condition : as, To lie fallow, to lie weeping, 
to lie at one's mercy, to lie still, &c.) 

“Their husiuess still lie* oat o* door." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errort, IL L 

15. To be contained ; to be deposited. 

" There Ue* such secrets in this fardel." 

Xhakesp. : Winter'* Tale, lv. 4 . 

16. To depend ; to be dependent : as, All 
our hope lies in watchfulness. 

17. To be ia the power; to belong to; to 
depend. 

" Dost thou endeavour, as much as In thee lie*, to 
eserve tl 
motion. 

18. To consist. 


* 19. To weigh; to press afflictively. 

“Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast 
afflicted me with all thy waves ."— Ftalm Ixxxviii. 7. 

20. To be troublesome or tedious ; to bang 
heavily. 

“I would recommend the studies of knowledge to 
the female world, that they may not be at a loss how 
to employ those hours that lie upon their hands."— 
Additon ■ Guardian. 

21. To be imputed, reckoned, or charged. 

" What he gets more of her than sharp words, let it 
lie ou my head." — Shakesp. : Merry Wives, lu 1. 

* 22. To cost : as, It lies me io more money. 

23. To be valid in a court of judicature ; 

to bo sustainable in law. 


" If a man builds a house so close to mine that his 
rouf overhangs iny roof, and throws the w’ater off liis 
To* if ujmjii miue. this is .a nuisance, for which an action 
will he."— Rlackttone : Comment., hk. hi., ch. 8. 

% 1. To lie along : 

Naut. : To lean over with a side wind, aa 
a ship. 

2. To lie along the land : 

Xant. : To keep a course parallel or nearly 
§o to the land. 


* 3. To lie at : To importune, to teaze. 

“ His mother aud brother had lain at him."— Harl. 

Mi>cell„ lu. 549. 

4. To lie at one's door : To be attributable 
or chargeable to one. 

* 5. To lie at one's heart : To be a source or 
object of anxiety, care, or desire. 

6. To lie at the root of anything : To be the 
real or true cause, foundation, or source. 

7. To lie between: To be limited to: as. 
One’s choice lies between two courses. 


8. To lie by : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To remain, to continue : as, He has the 
papers lying still by him. 

(/>) To leave off; to intermit labour ; to rest 
for a time. 


“ Even the billows of the sea, 

Liang their heads, and theu fay &>/." 

Shakesp.: Henry 17//., ill. L 

(2) 27a nf. : To remain near, as oue ship to 
another. 


9. To lie down : 

(1) To go to rest; to lay one’s self down. 
“The leopard shall Ue down with the kid."— Isa. xL 8. 

* (2) To sink into the grave. 

“His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which 
•hall he down with him in the dust ." — Job xx. 11. 

10. To lie hard or heavy : To press ; to be a 
burden. 

*' This fever that has troubled me so long 
Lie* heavy ou me. O i my heart is sicU." 

Shak**p. : H iny John. v. 8. 

*11. To lie in : To be in childbed. 

“She b.td lain in, and her right hreast had been 
aposte mated."— Wuemau : Surgery. 

12. To lie in a nutshell: To be capable of 
brief statement or explanation ; to be simple 
or of easy determination. 

13. To lie in one : To be in the power of ; to 
depend on. 

14. To lie in the way : To be an obstacle or 
impediment. 

15. To lie in wait : To watch or wait in 
embush or concealment ; to watch for an 
opportunity to attack. 


*16. To lie on or upon : 

(1) To be matter of obligation or duty; to 
be incumbent upon. 

"It should Ue upon him to make ont how matter, 
hy uudirected motion, could at hrat necessarily fall, 
without ever erring or miscarrying, into such a curl- 
ous formation of human bodies.* —Bentley: Sermon*. 

(2) To depend upon. 

•• Our fortune lies upon this lump.* 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra* iiL 8. 

*(3) To importune. 

“Dame Jullia lay even upon him.*— A Holland: 
Livy, p. 27. 

17. To lie on hand: To remain unsold or 
undisposed of. 

18. To lie on one's hands : 

(1) To lie on haud. 

(2) To haug heavily : aa, Time lies on onjs 
hands. 

19. To lie on one's oars : To be Idle ; to 
cease work. 

20. To lie over: 

(1) To remain unpaid after the time when 
payment is due. 

(2) To be adjourned or postponed till a 
future occasion. 

21. To lie to : 

Naut. : To be checked or stopped in her 
course ; as, a ship by taking in sail. 

“ We now ran plump into a fog. and lay to. “—Lord 
Duffer hi : Letter* from High Latitude t, p. SL. 

22. To lie to one's work : To exert one’s self to 
the utmost iu the performance of ooe’s work. 

23. To lie under ; To be subject to; to 
sutler ; to be oppressed by. 

"I>et him . ... lie under this report."— ShaXetp: 
Troihtt A Crest Ida, ii. 3. 

24. To lie with : 

(1) To lodge or sleep with. 

(2) To have sexual intercourse with. 

“ If a mao lie with his daughter-in-law.**— Leviticus 
xx. 12. 

(3) To belong to; to depend on : as, It lies 
with you to remedy the mistake. 

lie-a-bcd t s. One who lies in bed to a 
late hour in the morning. 

“ You are a lazy Ue-a-bed."'— Foote : Mayor of Garrett, L 

liebe'-ner Ite, s. [Named after L. Liebener; 
sutl’. -its (Min.); Ger. liebneril.] 

Min . : A mineral found in six-sided crystals 
in a porphyrilic felsite at Mount Viesena, 
Fleimstlial, Tyrol. Cleavage wanting. Hard- 
ness, 3*o ; sp. gr. above 2*S ; lustre, greasy ; 
colour, greenisli-gray ; no double refraction. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumina with 
alkalis. Probably a pseudoinorpli after 
Xephehne (q.v.). Dana includes it in the 
Finite group, the members of which are 
probably all pseudoinorphs. 

lie'-ber-kuhn, s. [After the inventor, Lieber- 
kiihn.j 

Opfics: Ao annuiar reflector attached to the 
nose of the object-glass of a microscope, and 
serving to illuminate an object by reflecting 
the rays which pass around the object 
through the slip on the stand. 

Lieberkiihn’s glands, s. pi. 

Anat. : The name given to the minute 
tubular glands of the small intestine, because 
lirst accurately described by Lieberkuhn. 
(.Vaynr.) 

lie-ber-kukn'-x-an, a. [For etym. see def.] 
Of or belonging to'Lieberkulin. 

lieberkiihnian-glands, s.pl. [Lieber- 

KUHSS G LA.V OS.] 

lie-big-ite.s. [Named by L. Smith after the 
Baron v. Liebig; sutl'. -zfe (3/in.).] 

Min. : An apple-greea mineral, occurring 
in small mammillary concretions on urauinite 
(q.v.). One apparent cleavage. Hardness, 
2 to 2*5. Lustre, vitreous. Compos. : carbonic 
acid, 10*2 ; sesquioxide of uranium, 3S*0 ; 
lime, S’9 ; water, 43*2. Dissolves iu dilute 
acids with etfervescence, affording a yellow 
solution, which yields the reactions of 
uranium and lime. Found at Joachimsth.il, 
Bohemia, and Adrianople, Turkey. A similar 
mineral from the Elias mine. Joachimsthal. 
gave as a mean of three analyses : carbonic 
acid. 23*St> ; protoxide of uranium, 37*11 ; lime, 
15*00 ; water, 23*34. 

lied, 5. [Ger.] 

M us. : The name for a composition of a 
simple character, which is complete in itself; 


a song. There are several kinds, but the 
chief are classed under the following beads : — 
Sacred songs or chorales ; secular songs, 
comprising national songs, people’s song* 
(r olkslieder), drinking songs, aod humorous 
songs. 

lie'- der - krtinz, t. fGer. = garland of 

songs.] A German choral society composed 
of men ; sometimes called also liedertafeL 

lief, *le£ Meet ’liefe, *lelf, ’leave, 

* leefe, * leve, adv. & s. [ A.S. leof, lid/; 
voc. ledfa, pi. ledfe, comp, ledfra, super. 
leofestd; cogu. viith Dut. lief: led. Ijufr ; 
Sw.ljvf; Goth. Hubs; Ger. lieb ; M. H. Ger. 
liep; O. H. Ger. liup ; Russ, liobai = agree- 
able.] 

* A, As adjective ; 

1. Dear, beloved. 

’* Y louo more In myn fcerte thl true bod l on*." 1 
Robert of Gloucester , p. tt. 

2. Willing, ready, pleased. 

** Them dislodge, all were they lie'e or loth. 

Spenser: F. <#., IIL ll. IU 

B. As adv . : Willingly, gladly, freely : only 
used now in the phrase, I had as lief = I 
would as willingly. 

** 1 had a* lief not be, ns live to be 
Iu awe of such a thing as 1 myself." 1 

Shakesp. : Julius Casar, L 4 . 

* C. As subst. : One beloved, a sweetheart, 
a friend. 

* lieganee, s. [Ligeance.] 

liege, * lege, * leige, * lige, * lyge, a. <fc ». 

[Etym. doubtful. 8keat derives it from Fr. 
lige =t liege, loyal, from O. H. Ger. Udic. 
ledic, lidic, lidig (Ger. ledig) =. free, unfettered 
by obligations ; Low Lat. li^iws.] 

A. .4s adjective ; 

* 1. Ruling or having authority over men 
free from obligations to any but himself. 

2. Bound by some feudal tenure, either as a 
vassal to tribute and due subjection, or as a 
lord to protectiou end just rule. 

** Vassals sworn 

‘Gainst their liege lord had weapon borne.* 

Scott : Lord of the I tie*, li, XX 

3. Pertaining or relating to the tenure or 
bond reciprocally connecting lord and vassaL 
By liege homage' a. vassal was bound to serve 
his lord against all, not excepting his sover- 
eign ; or against all excepting a former lord 
to whom he owed like service. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. A vassal holding a fee, by which he wa* 
bound to do certaiu services and duties to hi* 
lord. 

2. A lord, a superior, a sovereign. 

3. A law-abiding citizen. 

liege-lord, 5 . A sovereign, a superior 
lord. 

liege-poustie, s. 

Scots Law : That state of health which gives 
a person full power to dispose, mortis causa 
or otherwise, of his heritable property. The 
term is supposed to be derived from the Lat. 
legitima. potestas , signifying the lawful power 
of disposing of property at pleasure. 16 is 
used in contradistinction to death-bed, a liegt- 
ponstie conveyance being one notchalleogeable 
on the head of death- bed. 

* liege'-dom, s. [Eng. liege; anfif. - dom .] Alle- 
giance (?). 

“ [They] proffered sceptre^ rob*, and crown, 
Liegedom aud seiguorie. * 

Scott . Bridal q f Triermain, iiL ML 

liege-man, s. [Eng. liege, and roam] A 
vassal, a liege, a subject. 

" It had never beeu thought inconsistent with tfco 
duty of a Cbristiau to be a true liegeman to such 
Mugs ." — Mscauhiy : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* lieg'-er, s. [Ledger, Leger.] 

* li'-en, pa. par. of v. [Lie (2) v.) 

li -en, s. [Fr. = a band or tie, from Lat. 
ligavien , from ligo = to tie, to bind.] 

Law : A legal claim 00 or upon property ; a 
legal right in one person to detain the good* 
of another until some claim of the former 
against the latter has been satisfied. 

** A lien may be either i-articular or general ; the 
former Is where the claim of retaiuer Is made upon 
the goods themselves, iu respect of which the debt 
anses. a claim which the law favouis. The other, or 
general lieu, is where goods are returned in resj«ct of 
a general balance of account, which is less favoured. 
Thus a trainer who has a horse gt veu to biia to trein. 
has a lien for his charges of keep and tr<dnlug ; and 
iu geuer.d. when the goods are delivered to a pereuu to 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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b© improved or*Jt«red in character, tbia right Arises; 
aa when cloth la dtiirered to n tiilor to convert luto 
clothe#; or corn to a miller to be returned in the 
■ha; >« of flour. The right mav. however, be regulated 
by special agreement, and then its operation will 
depend u]>on the particular terms of the contract : but 
In the absence of express contract the law impllca a 
Hr *. i wherever the Usage of trade or the previous 
dealings of the parties give ground for such an lm> 
plication. Although, as his been said, general lieru 
are not favoured 6v law. yet In some oases they have 
become allowed and established by usage, a a iu the 
ciw of attorneys upon the title-deed# and documeuts 
of their clients; and factors, warehousemen, and 
others. nj>ou goods eouflded to them iu the ordinary 
course of business; all of whom have a f<en for the 
amount of the general balance due to them in their 
■everal capaci ties."— /J/acfcif one : Comment., bk. It, 
ch. i;. 

lien of a covenant, s. 

Law: The commencement of a covenant, 
Containing the names of the covenanters ancl 
covenantees, and the character of the cove- 
nant, whether joint or several. (Wharton.) 

li-en ter'-ie, a. [Eng /tenfer(y); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a lientery. (Grew: Musceum.) 

li -cn-ter-y, s. [Gr. Aeioe (leion) = smooth, 
and eVrepop (en/eron) = an intestine ; Fr. lien- 
terie.) 

Pathol . : A species of diarrhoea or looseness, 
in which the food passes rapidly through the 
bowels undigested, and nearly in the same 
condition as it was when taken into the 
stomach ; lubricity of the intestines. (Afayne.) 

*li’-er (1), * ly'-er, a. [Lias.] 

-er (2), s. [Eng. lie (2), v. ; -er. J One who lies 
down ; one who hides or conceala himself. 
(Now only used as 
In the extract.) 

“And Israel netliert 
in wait rouud alx>ut 
Gibeab."— Judge* xx. 

2 ». 

Ii -erne, a. [Etym. 
doubtful ; perhaps 
from Fr. lier = to 
bind.] A branch 
rib introduced be- 
tween the princi- 
pal ribs of a groined arch, ao as to form an 
ornamental pattern. 

tieu, 5. [Fr., from Lat. locum, accna. of locus 

= a place.] Flace, stead, room. Now only 
used iu the phrase in lieu of = instead of. 

“Not 1*ing content to psrt with his large posses- 
■ions. in Men of the treasure hy Christ offered in 
heaven [he 1 waa reputed defleieut." — Barrow : Sermon*, 
vul. ill. scr. IS. 

lieu ten' an $y (lieu as lxi), *. [Eng. 
lieutenant; -cy.] 

1. The office, rauk, or position of a lieu- 
tenant. 

2. The whole body of lieutenants collec- 
tively. (Felton : On the Classics. ) 

3. The district under the jurisdiction of a 
lord lieutenant. 

“Addresses to the King. . . . from Norwich, from 
Hereford, from the Lieutenant:]/ of London . Baker : 
Charlc* //. |au. 1082). 

II Commission of lieutenancy : 

Law: The same as Commission of Array. 
lieu ton' ant (lieu as lii), *lef ten- 
aunt, * lief ton nunt, * [Fr., from 

Lat locu m - tenen te m , aceu s. of /ocwm-fmemr — one 
who holds the place of another ; rf deputy; locus 
— a place ; tenenn, pr. par. of fenco— . to hold.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : An officer, civil or military, 
who supplies the place of another temporarily 
during absence, Illness, <fcr. 

*'And this taxings was ye first, and exccuto-I wheo 
SjTrulnswa * leftenaunt iu Stria ."— Luke 2(1 £31). 

II. Technically : 

1. Mil. : A commissioned officer racking 
next below a captain. 

2. Naval: A commissioned officer ranking 
next below a Uentcnant-comnmnder In the 
Nuvy, mid, relutivdy, with a captain iu tho 
urn iv. 

% > D'pntydicutenant : An officer appointed 
by the Lord- lieutenant of n county to act, in 
certain cases, as Ids deputy. Each lord- 
lieutenant may appoint twenty or more 
depnty-llontennnts, who must have £200 a 
year freehold estate, except in the Welsh and 
some small English counties, where the quali- 
fication in only £160. ( English.) 

lientonant-colonol, s. 

M U . : An officer next- ill rank below a colonel 

lieutenant-general, ». 

Mil . : An officer licit in rank below a general 



lieutenant-governor, t. An officer 
who performs the duties of a governor, as of a 
State. 

*lieu ten'-ant-ry (lieuas lii), •• [ E,1 K- 

Jirufeiumf; -ry.] The office, rank, or position 
of a lieutenant ; lieutenancy. 

“If such tricks as these strip you of your Ueuten- 
antry. it hud been better you hsd not kiss'd your tbreo 
fingers so oft.''— Shaketp. : Othello, ii. L 

lieu ten'-ant ship (lieu as lii), *, [Eng. 
lieutenant"; - ship .] The rank or office of a lieu- 
tenant; lieutenancy. 

lieve, a. [Lief.) 


liev’-nto, s. [Named by Werner after the 
discoverer Lelievre ; Ger. lievrit.) 

Afm. : A mineral crystallizing in the ortho- 
rhombic system, and also found massive. 
Fnsin faces striated longitudinally. Hard- 
ness, 5 5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 3*7 to 4*2 ; lustre, sub- 
mctallic; colour, Iron-black ; streak, black, 
aometimes greenish ; opaque. Compos. : 
variable, probably because of impurities pre- 
sent, but essentially a silicate of the proto- 
and sesquioxides of iron, and )ime, with aome- 
times manganese and some water. First found 
in Elba, where it occurs in large and well- 
formed crystals, subsequently at other locali- 
ties, but mostly massive. 


Ilf, lief, loof, s . [Arab. lif.) 

Bot., cCc. : The fibres binding the petioles of 
the Date-palm together. They are used for 
ropes. 


life, * lif, • lyf, * lyfe (pi. lives, * Iyves), 

s. [A.S. lif (genit. lifes, dat. life; pi. lifas ); 
cogn. with I cel. lif, lif; Dan. liv ; Sw. lif; 

O. H. Ger. lip, lexp “ life ; Ger. leib ; Dut 
lijf = the body.] [Live.] 

L Oidinary language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 3. 

(2) The period during which the body and 
soul are united ; the existence on earth of a 
human being ; the period from birth to death. 

“ At one time of his Hft he had tho art to Impose tha 
Biune."— UohUmith . The. Ben, No. 13. 

(3) The living form ; as distinguished from 
a copy : a real person, or state : as, a picture 
taken from the life. 

" It la a pretty mocking of the life.' 

• Shiketp. : Timm of Athent, L L 

(4) Animals generally or collectively; ani- 
mated beings ; living creatures : as, Tho pond 
is full uf life. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The period during which anything con- 
tinues to exist; as an institution, or govern- 
ment. 


(2) A mode, manner or course of living ; the 
surrounding conditions and circumstances in 
which one lives, considered with regard to hap- 
piness or misery, virtue or vice. 


* (3) The blood, as the supposed vehicle of 
life. (Pope: Homer , in Todd.) 

(4) One who or that which makes alive ; the 
Cause or source of life ; the animating prin- 
ciple. 

"For he is thy U/r."— Deuteronomy xxx. 20. 

(5) One who, or that which enlivens, ani- 
mates, cheers, nr inspirits ; a person nr thing 
that imparts life, vigour, spirit, animation, or 
enjoyment : as, lie was the life of the party. 

(6) Animation, spirit, vigour, energy, viva- 
city : as, lie has no life in him ; u poem with- 
out life. 

0) A person; a living being. (Usod in the 

{ >lnral : as, How many lives were lost, and col- 
ectively, in the singular, as, There was a 
great loss of life.) 

(8) The narrative or history of tho life of a 
person, his career and fortunes; a biography. 
“ l’lutarcli. II i 'it write* Ills life. 

Tolti us. tlmt Cato divirly lav'd bis wile. 

Pop* : HpUoyne to J< i <i# Shore, 

(9) Common occurrences or events ; the 
course or events of every -day occurrcnco ; hu- 
man affairs. 


“Tlmt which before ns lies in dolly life. 
is the prime wimlmn." Milton P. /,.. rilL 1*4 

(10) I'ositiim in society ; rank ; social state, 
as determined by the style of living ; as, high 
or low life. 

(11) Used as a term of endearment for that 
which la os dear to one as one's existence ; a 
darling. 


* (12) The Inmost part ; the essence, the aub 
stance. 

"There you touched the life of our deslfm." 

SKiketp. : Troll u* i Creuma, U. L 

IL Technically: 

1. Billiards : At pool, one of three chances 
which each player lias. 

2. Commercial: 

(1) An insurance on a person's life ; a life- 
insurance policy. 

(2) A person considered as the object of a 
policy of insurance ; as, a good life, a bad life. 

3. Physiology : 

(1) The assemblage of actions arising from 
vital properties (q.v.) called into play by 
various stimuli, external and internal, phy- 
sical, chemical, and mental. (Quain.) 

(2) A single principle, force, or agent which 
lias been regarded as the common source of 
all vital properties and the common cause of 
all vital actions. (Quaia.) 

4. Scripture: 

(1) Existence as a living being, as opposed 
to one in the literal seu.se dead. This exis- 
tence is described as having been breathed 
into us at first by the Creator. (Gen. ii. 7.) 
Death (i.e., the cessation of life) is attributed 
to the separation between soul and body. 
(Eccles. xii. 7.) 

(2) A spiritual state of existence. (Gal. II, 
20.) 

(3) Existence for ever in a state of holine* 
and happiness in heaven. (John iii. 16.) 

If 1, Expectation of life : [Expectation). 

2. For life : 

(1) For the whole term of one’s natural 
existence ; as, To have a pension for life. 

(2) To save one’s life : as, To swim for life. 

3. Life of an execution : 

Taiw: Tho period during which an execution 
is in force. 

4. To the life : So as to exactly resemble a 
living person or original ; as, a picture drawn 
to the life. 

Tf Obvious compounds : Life • consuming 
(Pope), life-diffusing (Thomson), life-ending, 
life-giver, life-invigorating ( Cowper ), life main- 
taining, l if e-poison i n g (Shakespeare), lift -renew- 
ing, life-restoring (Cowper), lije- sustaining, Ac. 

life-annuity, $. A sum of money paid 
yearly during a person's life. 

life arrow, S. An arrow, having a line 
attached, and large barbs, ao as the more 
readily to catch in the rigging, fired from a 
gun for the purpose of establishing communi- 
cation between the shore and a vessel in dia- 
t ress. 

lifo assurance, s. [Insurance.] 

life-belt, s. A belt of inflated India- 
rubber, of cork or other material, used to sup- 
port the body in the water. 

life-blood, s. & a. 

A. vis substantive : 

I. Lit. : The blood, which is necessary t# 
life ; vitAl blood. 

“ WliUe thw mime plmnaue tlmt hml vrarm'd hi* n««t, 

Prank tho lust t(te.hln ii of Ills l>li*t*tl 1 1 it; hroivst.'' 

/i.yrixi : t'njluh Hard* * scotch /iarmtvri. 

IL Figuratively ; 

1. That which is essential to existence, ano- 
Ccss, or strength. 

" Money, the life-blood of the nation. 

Corm | its ami •tn^iiattt* in the veins.** 

Swift . Pun upon V-* Banker*. 1TWX 

2. An involuntary quiver of the »*v» lid. popu- 
larly supposed to be caused by the life- blood. 

* B. As oi/j. As necessary os blood to 
existence ; essential. 

" Trample under foot nil tire limit wrerrd nod life- 
blood lu«# " Milton liejorm, in bn (/land. hk. 11L 

lifo-boai, s. 

Nnnf. : A boat “ specinllv constructed foi 
saving life In storms mnl )ienvy sea*, alien 
ordinary open ImuiIs could not attempt to do 
ho. except at i 111 mitt -tit peril or e* r lain death 
to thnic within them.*’ The qii.iliDi-s iie« cn- 
sarv in n life. boat mnv be tlins Hiiiimied up ; 
Extra buoyancy, self-discharge of water. l«nl- 
liraling. self righting, Ni.ibtlifv. speed, stowage, 
room, and strength <»f huild. Greatly a. I, a 
bout-luilhler «il Smilh .shields, England, Is 

cre«l‘ ed with Hie invention of ihe life. I ntid 

a eommilteo homed at South Shields awarded 
him a premium fur the best moilel. on the 


b 61 l, b6^; pe^t, J^l; eat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bongh ; go. from; thin, ^hls; sin, as; oxpoct, Xonophon, o^lst. i>h = L 
-oian, tlan = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion. -^lon = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -sloos - shus. -bio, -dio, Ac. = bpl dpL 
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lines of which a boat was built and launched 
In 1790. But a patent had been granted m 
1785 tn a Mr. Lukin, a coach-builder nf Long 
Acre for what he called an ** nniminergible 
boat,’" til na anticipating Greathead by soine 
four or five years. In 1828 the Life-boat In- 
stitution adopted a plan for fitting 
proposed by Mr. Palmer, M.P., for feoutli 
Essex, and continued to use it till they intro- 
duced the aelf-righting principle in 1 J 
In the United Stales the heavy English life- 
boat has been superseded at mauy of the 
life-saving stations by the light surf- boat of 
American invention, built of cedar, and fitted 
with cork lenders and with air chambers at 
the ends. The HU-saving service in tins 
country is supported by the Government. The 
first life-boat statiou was established at tolias- 
aet, Massachusetts, in lbU7. The whole coast 
is uow divided into 12 districts, with statioos 
at all perilous points. On the Atlautic coast 
they average about 5 mi lee apart. 

The lif- boat of the Institution nmy now he truly 
designated mi omuiii m gatherum, and cannot be looked 
on as anv one man s design or invention. ■ Lewis . 
But. Life boat (2nd ed ), p. 86. 

•51 National Li/e-boat Institution : This insti- 
tution came into existence as the Ttoyal Na- 
tional Institution for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck. It owed its being to the late 
Sir W Hillary, Bart., who published a power- 
ful appeal to the nation on the subject in 1823. 
and on March 4, 1824, a public meeting was 
held at the London Tavern, and the Society 
was founded with George IV. aa its patron. 
The title was altered in 1S54, and in lbbO tfie 
society was incorporated under its new title, 
The Royal National Life-boat Institution for 
tbe Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. The 
number of lives saved through its instru- 
mentality in 18S4 was 792, making a total up 
to Dec. *31 of that year of 31,35o since its 
foundation, 
life buoy, s. 

Naut. : A buoy or float which is thrown 
overboard to sustain a person until assistance 
arrives. It may be an india-rubber belt cap- 
able of inflation, ora painted canvas case, of 
an annular shape, containing cork. [Buoy, s. } 
life-car, s. An apparatus used to com- 
municate between a wreck and the shore, for 
the purpose of reselling persons on board. 

* life-eord, s. The same as Life-strino 
(q.v.). 

“ Aud to the brain, the soul's bed-chamber, went. 

And gnaw'd the life-corls there. 

b l) ,n *ie : Progress of the Sou*. 


* life-drop, s. A drop of life-blood ; a 
vital drop. 

••Thou know'st mv deeds, my breast devoid of fear. 

And hostile tUtdrop* dim my f 

life-estate, s. An estate which continues 
during the life of the holder, 
life everlasting, $. 

1. Lit. : [Life 11., 4 (3)]. 

2. Bot . : A name sometimes given to the 
eoniposite genus Gnaphalimu, more commonly 
called Everlasting. See also Cudweed. 

life giver, s. The Giver of eternal life. 

" Father omnipotent ! 

Sou. the Lifc-giverf 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, ii. 

life-giving, a. Giving or having the 
power or quality of giving life ; inspiriting, 
Invigorating, animating. 

** Aliviiig aud life-giving stream.'' 

Cowper: Olneg /fj/mns, lui. 

life guard, s- 

1 Ord. Lonq. : The guard of the sovereign a 
person ; the king’s body-guard. In the British 
armv the name of Life-guards is given to two 
cavalry regiments of the Household Brigade. 

«T In this sense lift really = body ; cf. Put. 
lijf - body, li 'if- garde = lifeguard; bw. lif = 
body ; Ger. leib. 

2. Locomotive- eng. : A safeguard, rail-guard, 
eweener. The device embracing the brooms 
fixed in front of a locomotive for clearing small 
obstructions from the track. 

* life hold, s. 

Law: The same as Life-land (q.v.). 
life-insurance, s. [Insurance.] 
life-interest, s. An interest or estate 
which lasta during the life of the holder or 
Borne other person. 

life land, s. Land held on a leaae for 
lives ; called also Life-hold (q.v.). 


♦life leaving, s. A departure from life ; 
decease, death. 

* life -like ness, s. Likeness to life. 

» An absolute h<e-likeness U expression.'— S. A. Poe: 
Oval Portrait. 

life line, *. 

Nautical : 

1. A line stretched above a yard to enable 
seamen to stand therenu in manning yards. 

2. A line stretched from object to object on 
deck, for the men to grasp in bad weather and 
heavy sea. 

3 A line attached at one end to a life-buoy 
and floating loosely, to assist a person in grasp- 
ing it. 

life-long, live-long, a. Lastiag or con- 
tinuing throughout life. 

«T Live-long is frequently used colloquially 
in the aeasc of the whole, complete, full, with 
a Qotion of tediousness or weariness. 

•* Hadst thou not told me, I should sorely W. 

H. touclit no .neat of .11 th» 

life-mortar, s. A mortar fnr throwing a 
rocket with a line attached from the shore to 
a ship in distress. 

life-offiee, s. An office or association 
where life-insurances can be effected, 
life-peer, s. A peer for life only, 
life- peerage, s. A peerage that lapses 
at the death of the holder. In 1S69, a bill to 
introduce life-peers into the House of Lords 
was rejected on the third reading. 

life plant, s. 

B«t. : The Bermudian and West Indian 
name for the Bryophyllum calycinnm, a plant 
of the order Crassulacese, which will grow, if 
hung up, without soil. 

life-preserver, s. One who or that 
which preserves, or is intended to preserve. UU ; 
specif., (1) a contrivance to enable a person 
to float in water in case of accident ; a cork- 
jacket or inflatable belt or waistcoat are onli 
nary devices for this purpose ; (2) a loaded 
stick or cane with a leaden head, used as a 
protection against assailants. 

life-rate, s. The rate of premium for 
which a life is insured. 

life-roeket, s. A rocket discharged from 
a life-mortar ; it carries a line intended as the 
meana of opening communication between a 
ship in distress and those on shore. 

life-shot, s. A shot carrying a line, and 
used for the same purpose as a life-arrow 
(q.v.). 

* life-string, s. A nerve or string in the 
body supposed to be essential to life. 

" Breaking tliy veins and thy life-strings with like 
pain mid grief."— Sir T. Bore: J forks, p </. 


life-table, s. A statistical table showing 
the probability of human life at different ages, 
life weary, a. Weary of life or of living. 

-That the life-weary hiker may dead/* 

,S&a£«p. Borneo A Julut, ▼. L 

* life -fnl, My-full, a. & adv. [Eng. life ; 

-fnm-i 

A. ds adjective: 

1. Full of life; lively. 

2 Giving life ; life-giviug. 

••Like Watt heat to 45. 

B. <4** ady. : la a lively manner. 

'Thru he lifeful spake." 

Keats: Endymion , L 

life -less, * live-less, a. [Eng. life ; -less.) 

1. Destitute or deprived of life ; dead, iuaui- 

mate * .. There in tbe twill ght cold and grey. 

***•"• hut beautiful. . rxc ^ or . 

2. Inanimate ; devoid of life ; inorganic, inert. 

•• Thus began 

0° tr ** e trom IV<kU i)ilT: P. L.. X. 707. 

3. Deprived of, or having lost physical en- 
eigy ; in a swoon or faint. 

4. Devoid of life or living beings; deserted, 
desolate. 

•• But come, my Muse, the desert banner hurst. 

A wild expanse of lifeless saud aud sky. 
A»uuwi»u® ' Thomson. Summer. 748. 

5. Devoid of life, spirit, force, vigour, or 
animation ; dull, heavy, spiritless. 

•• The mow 1 love thee. I the more reprove 
A soul so lifeless, aud so slow to love. 

Cowper: Nativity. (Tinnsi.j 


6. Vapid, flat, tasteless, dead. (Said of 
liquors.) 

lifo'-less-ly, ady. [Eng. lifeless ; -ly.) In a 
lifeless manner; without life, spirit, or anima- 
tion ; frigidly, dully. 

life less-ness, s. [Eng. lifeless ; -ncss.l The 
quality or state of being lifeless ; absence or 
destitution of life ; want of spirit, vigour, or 
animation. 

life -like, a. [Eng. life; -like.] Like life : 
like a living being ; exactly like an original. 

♦ life -ly, * lif -ly, adv. [Eng. life ; -IjM In 
a lifelike manner ; to the lite ; like life. 

* lif-en, r.f. [Eng. lif(e) ; -en.] To give an 
appearance of life to ; to liven (q.v.). 

lif er, s. [Eng. lift); -er.] 

1. One who is sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. (Slang.) 

-They 11 make the Artful nothing less than » 
lifer.”— Oicheiu: Oliver Twist, eh. xlm. 

2. A sentence of penal servitude for life. 
(Slang.) 

life ‘-rent, s. [Eng. life , and rent.] 

Law : A rent to which one is entitled during 
the term of one's life or for the support of 
life ; a right to use and enjoy pioperty dunag 
life, without destroying or wasting it. 

life-rent er, s. [Eng. liferent; -er.] One 
who is entitled to or enjoys a liferent. 

life'-sav-ingi a. That which saves, or ia 
designed to save, life. 

Life -Saving Service, a. lu this 

conntiy that branch of the public service (under 
the Treasury Department) which is established 
'along tbe aborts of lake and sea, with suitable 
apparatus for rescuing shipwrecked sailors. In 
other countries this service is under private 
control. 

life-saving station, e. One of [the 
stations of the U. S. Life-Saving Seivice. 

* life ‘-some, a. [Eng. life ; -somr.] Lively. 

•• More lifetome and more guv.* 

Coleridge: Three Graves. 

* life’-some-ness, s. [Eng. lifesome ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being lifesome ; live- 
liness. 

••Bestead with a fashioning or ptattick >Pnn£Qf 
lifesomeness or animality. —Fairfax: Balk A Selvedge 
Of the World, p. 11 L 

life - spring, 5. [Eng. life, and spring] The 
spriug or source of life. 

life -time, s. [Eng. life, ami time.] The pe- 
riod during which life continues ; duration ot 
life. 

•• Jordaiu talked proseall his lifetime, withoutknow. 
ing what it was."— Addison: On Bedals. 


* lif-ly, adv. [Lifely.1 

lift (1), * left-en, v.L & i- lied. lypta = to 
lift, from loft = the air ; cogn. with Dan. 
lofte = to lift, from loft = the air, a loft ; 8w. 
lyfld = to lift, from loft = the air, a loft ; 

O. H. Ger 4 luftan ; Ger. liiften.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To raise from the ground ; to elevate ; to 
raise from a lower to a higher position. 

•• The* master forgetting, what he seldom forgot, that 
a king^lTmild^eiv gentleman, lifteU Ins cane. -ifoo. 
aulay : But. Eng . ch. xvui. 

2. To support in the air or ab-ft. 

■• Bom where a cahiu lifts Its ; Rir>' shed.* 

PamclA Pope: Battle of the Frogs A Mice, i. 47. 
q To elevate ; to exalt : to raise in dignity, 
fortune, or position. (Frequently followed 

b >‘ ^ * 

4. To cause to swell, as with pride , to 

make proud, to elate. „ 

■•His heart was lifted up to hla destruction.— 
1 Chrotu xxvi. 16. 

5. To raise ia estimation. 

* 6. To bear, to support. 

•• So down he fell, that tb' earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble so ^ ^ 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To try to raise; to exert ones strength 
for the purpose of raising anything. 

••The mind, by being eng^ed lu r ^jond ite 
strength, like the body strained by f|rti»«g»t » weigni 
too heavy, lute often it* farce broken. -“***- 

2. To rise ; to be raised : as, A fog lifts. 


lives ; caliea also L.iie-nuiu (,q.v./. • — A ^ 
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IT Whatever is to l>e carried is lifted ; what- 
ever is to be situated higher is to be raised ; 
whatever is to be constructed atove other 
objects ia erected. A ladder is lifted upon the 
ahuulders to be conveyed from one place tu 
another ; a standard ladder Is raised against ft 
building ; a scaffolding is erected. These terms 
are likewise employed in a moral acceptation ; 
exalt and devale are rarely used iu any other 
sense. 

If 1. To lift up the eyes: 

(1) To raise the eyes for the purpose of 
aeeing ; to look. 

•'Then on the third day Abraham lif rd up AO eye*, 
and a*w the |)|ai*o nfitr off." — (Jrnwi* xxU. 4. 

(2) To direct prayers to God ; to direct 
one’s desires. 

*'I will Hft up talne eyes uuto the hills.*— Ftalm 
ml. i. 

* 2. To lift up the face : To look with con* 
Bdenee. 

"Thou .... uhftlt lift up thy face unto God."— 
Job xxll. 2#. 

* 3. To lift up the feet : To come quickly to 
one’s help. 

"lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolotlona.”— 
Ftalm Ixxlv. 3. 

4. To lift the hand ; To raise the hand for 
the purpose of striking. 

5. To lift tip the hand or hands : 

(1) To raise the hands in prayer. 

•'When I lift up my hands toward thy holy oracle." 
— Ftalm xxvul. 2. 

(2) To awear by raising the hand towards 
heaven. 

•‘ I have lift up mine hand unto the Lord, the most 
high Oud, the |M»aeisor of heaven and earth.''— Gene- 
tit Xiv. 22. 

(3) To attack, to strike. 

** Therefore he tiffed up hit hand against them, to 
overthrow them In the wilderness. '— Ftalm cvi. 2«. 

(4) To rebel ; to rise up io opposition to. 

* 6. To lift vp the head : 

(1) To rejoice. 

“Then look up end Jiff up your heads, for your 
redemption driwcth ulgli.’ — Luke xxl 28. 

<2) To raise from a low cundition to a place 
Of dignity. 

*' Yet within three days shall Pharaoh lift up thine 
head,"—(Jrne$lt xl. 19 

* 7. To lifl up the heel against : To treat 
with insolence or contempt. 

“Me that vaU-th bread with me hath lifted up hit 
heel ayiiiuf me. " —John >. ill. 19. 

* 8. To lift up the horn : To behave inso- 
lently or arrogantly. 

•• lift not up your horn on high j speak uot with a 
stiff neck."— Ftalm lxxv. 5. 

* 9. To lift up the voice : To cry aloud, either 
In joy or sorrow' : to lament loudly. 

"The people lifted up thetr voice, and wept."— Judges 
11. 4. 

lift (2), v.i. k i. [According to Skeat, should 

} >ropcrly be lif, the t denoting the agent, ami 
>cing rightly employed in the substantive 
only. Goth, hi if an = to steal; hliflus — a 
thief; cogu. with Lat. chpu; Gr. aAen-Tw 
(kleptd) « to at cal. J 

A. Transit irv : 

1. To atenl ; to removo or carry off like a 
thief 

“Live Ly stealing, reiving, lifting cows."— Scott : 
Fob Hoy. ch. xxvl. 

2. To collect, to gather : es, To lift reuta. 

B. Intrans.: Tu steal, to thieve. 

lift (1). * luft, * lyft, .4. 1 A.S. lyft = the air.] 
ILirr(l), v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(l) The air, the aky. 

" In the tuft he liurde anhey, as he alone waa.” 

Hobart of Oloucatcr, p. 289. 

(2) The m l or manner of lifting or raising. 

“Ami as In raci's, It Is not the large stride or high 
lift that makes the speed."— Uucon . Futayt; Of Iht- 
pitch. 

(3) That which ia or lioa to bo raised ; a 
weight. 

(4) The distanco or height Ic which any- 
thing is or bus to be raised : as, a lift of ten 
feet 

(5) A lift gate (q.v.). 

(6) Assistance in lifting ; henco assistance 
In general : as, To give n person a lift in a 
▼chicle. 

2. Fig,: Assistance In the furtherance of 
an object ; help in rising in the world : as, To 
give a person a lift In lua business. 


II. Technically: 

1. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) The amount by which a canal -boat ia 
elevated in a lock ; the difference iu level 
between the upper and lower pounds. 

(2) The rise of an undershot-wheel above 
the water-surface, 

(3) A substitute for canal-locks, the boats 
being lifted and lowered by machinery from 
level to level. 

2. Lathe: One of the several flats or grooves 
for the belt on the driviog and coue wheels of 
a lathe. 

3. Machinery, <£c. : 

(1) A hoisting-machine; an English term 
equivalent to Elevator (passenger and freight) 
in tin) Inilcd Stales. The ordinary lilt 
couaisla of ft cago or platform workiug up 
and down in a shaft, aud is driven by manual, 
steam, or hydraulic power. Some form of 
brake is lu variable both for general use and 
in case of accident, while catches or bolts are 
provided to support the platform at the 
various landings when loading or unloading. 
Continuous lifts consist of a series of cages 
or platforms strung upon endless chains, and 
working in a double shaft, one half of the 
platforms ascending and the otherdescendiog. 
They are driven at a low rate of speed, to 
allow of safe loading aud discharging. 

(2) A dumb-waiter. 

4. Mining: The distance which aa ore- 
stamp rises and fnlls. 

5. Naut. : A rope stretching from a mast- 
bead to the end of a yard, to trim it (squaring), 
or io tupping (yards apeak). 

6. Shoemaking : One thickness or layer of 
leather in the tap which forms the heel of a 
boot. 

^ Dead lift : A lift without aoy assis- 
tance from the object lifted ; an effort to 
raise something inert : hence, something which 
calls for all one’s powers or energies. 

7. Aaron i. ; The ascensional force of an object 
befuro tho wind. (Sco bnirr.] 

lift bridgo, s. [DnAwnniDOB.] 

lilt-gate, 5. A gate which lifts instead of 
swinging on a pintle : as (1) a portcullis ; 
(2) a farm-gate counterbalanced, and rising in 
guides, like a sash ; (3) a cannl-lock, graving- 
dock, or aluicc-gate, which rises iu vertical 
grooves in the walls. 

lift-hammer, s. [Trip-hammer, Tilt- 

hammer.] 

lift- latch lock, s. 

Loclcsmith. : A lock in which the latch is 
pivoted and lifted free of the keeper, possing 
through a notch in the bux, instead of being 
aimply retracted. 

lift lock, s. 

Engin.: A canal-lock, in which a boat ia 
lifted by the introduction of water, so as to 
raise it to the upper level. [Lift, s., 11. 1.) 

lift-pump, s. [LiFriNo-ruMP.] 

lift^tenter, s . 

1. A contrivance adopted in European 
windmills for regulating the distance between 
the mill-stones, according to the speed of 
the vanes. It is of the fiaturo of the steam- 
governor, having suspended balls which fly 
out by accession of speed, and thus act upon 
tho bridge-tree by which the runner is sup- 
ported. 

2. A hall-governor arrangement to regulate 
the speed of the vanes of a windmill. This 
use of tho contrivance preceded that of its 
application to the sieutn-cngino. 

lift wall, *. 

Ilydraul. Engin. : Tho wall at tho head of a 
cannl-lock chamber. 

lift water wheel, s. 

1. An undershot wheel. 

2. A water- wheel the gudgeona aud bearings 
of whb'li may he raised or lowered to adapt it 
to varying heights of water supply. 

* lift (2). s [Lift (2), t\] A shoplifter, a thief. 

'•Tho cmmlnpcst foyit, uIr, lift, i>rl #»-'— Ureene : 
Thieves Falling Out. 

* lift -ft-blc, a. [Eng. lift (1). v. ; -«hk.] That 
may dr can be lifted ; capable of being lifted. 


lift'-er (1), *. [Eng. lift (l). V. ; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which lifts 
or raises. 

“ Thou. O Lord. art my glory, and the lifter op ci 
mine bead."— rial m WL 3. 

II. Technically: 

1. Domestic: # 

(1) A tool for raising or adjusting the lids of 
a stove. 

(2) An implement for holding hot platea oi 
dishes. 

(3) A latch-key. 

2. Founding: A tool used by a moulder in 
elevating the cope from the drag. 

3. Machinery : 

(1) A cam or wiper used in raising a stamper 
or beetle, or io depressing tho tail of a tilt- 
hammer helve. 

(2) An elevator or hoisting apparatus. 

i. Paper-making : A cast-iron wheel with 
buckets revolving in a case, lifting pulp from 
the reservoir or pulp-chest, ami passing it to 
the trough, whence it flows on to the travel- 
ling web. 

5. Steam-eng. : The arm ou a lifting-rod that 
raises the puppet- valve. 

6. Surg. : [Levator). 

lift or (2), s. [Lift (2), v.] A thief, a robber ; 
chiefly in comp. ; as, a cattle-i(/fcr. 

Uft'-lrig, pr. par., a., k s. [Lift (1). t\J 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ jmrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of raising, elevating, or hoisting. 

" Ab tor the outing: up of the eyes, aud lifting tip of 

the 1 iaikLs, it It a kind oi appeal to tho Deity."— 
Bacon , Xat. Hitt., J 720. 

2. The state of being lifted or raised : as, 
tbo lifting of a fog. 

lifting bar, s. 

1. Knitting-machine : A horizontal rod or 
bar having a short intermittent vortical or 
nearly vertical reciprocation, aud which at 
the proper moment operates to lilt the jacks. 

2. Weaving ; Tho movable frame of a 
Jacquard loom in which tho lilting- blades are 
fastened. 

lifting blade, s. 

Weaving: An iron rule to receive tha 

lifting-wires of a Jacquurd loom when hoisted. 

lifting bridgo, s. [PnAwuniDOE.] 

lifting jack, s. A hoisting implement 
worked by a lever, a screw aud u lever, or by 
hydraulic pressure. 

lifting piece, s. 

Jlorol. : A lever having a tooth which engnges 
In notches in the count-wheel to restrain tha 
striking. 

lifting-pump, s. A pump by which the 
liquid tu be raised is lifted instead of forced 
from its receptacle to the point of discharge. 
To this class be longs the ordinary atmospheric 
pump. The flmiu-pmup and similar doviccs 
may also be included. 

lifting rod, s. 

Steam-eng. : A rod receiving motion from the 
rock-shaft, and imparting motion to tho lifter 
of the puppet -valve. 

lifting-screw, s. A form of hoist In 
winch a screw is used. 

lifting set, 5. Tho aeries of pumps by 
winch water is raised from the bottom of o 
mine by successive lifts. 

lifting wires, 5 . pi. 

Wcai'ing : Tin* wires by which tho warp* 
threads arc raised and lowered to produce the 
pattern iu a Jacquard uppar.ilus. 

* llg» " llggo, t\f. [Lie (2). v.J 

lig' ft rnSnt, 5 . [I’r., from Lat. lipamrntum 

— a’ band, limn hgo = to bind; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. /ijaimrn/o.] 

• I. Ord. Ding. : Anything which binds, 
ties, or unites one thing to another; a bond, 
a tie. 

“ N’o common U>pt ment (lint htmW 
Tho vnrloiu u-xiimw of Uiolr tiilml*." 

fiu'i/" t . Frog rcu uf JUorriAg*. 

11. Technically : 

). A nat. : Short bands of strong white 
gliatening llbres by which tha lwnies are 


Doll, b^ ; p£ilt, oftt, 90II, ohorus. 9hi.11, bench . go, gom; thin, this; sin, a$; expoot, ^Ccnoplion, ofist. ihg. 
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pound together. A typical example is the 
ligamentum nucha, extending from the 
spine of the occipital bone to that of the 
seventh cervical vertebra, biuding together 
the bones of the neck, and analogous to a 
highly important elastic ligament in the 
lower animals. The ligaments in the human 
body are very numerous, and all have disti ac- 
tive names. 

V A ligament, or smew, is of a nature between 
gnsles and nerves.* — P. Fletcher : Purple Island 
ch.il. (Note -i.) 

2. Zool (PL): Two appliances, one external 
and one internal, for holding together the 
valves of a conehiferous mollusc. The ex- 
ternal ligament, or the ligament properly so 
called, is a homy substance similar to the 
epidermis which covers the valves. It is gene- 
rally attached to the ridges on the posterior 
hmge-niargins, behind the nmbones and is 
stretched by the closing of the valves. The 
internal ligament, called also the cartilage is 
lodged in furrows formed by the ligameiital 
plates, or in pits along the hinge-line. 1 1 is 
composed of elastic fibres perpendicular to the 
suriares between which it is contained, and is 
slightly iridescent when broken. It is com- 
pressed when the valves are shut. The two 
ligaments are not always equally developed : 
thus, the external one is large in the Unio- 
pidae, as is the internal one in M.ictra and 
11 y3. (S. P. Woodward ) 

lig-a men -tal, lig-a men -tous, a. [Eng. 
ligament; -al t -ohs.] C< imposed of, or of the 
nature of a ligament ; binding. 

Urac ^ °J r . h pamental passage derived from 
the bottom of the bladder. — Browne . Vulgar Errourt. 

DK. V, # CD. V. 

ll'-gan, s. [A contr. of Lat. ligamen = a baud, 
a tie, from ligo- to bind, to tie.] Goods sunk 
lu the sea, but having a buoy or cork attached 
to them, so that they may be found again. 

ll-ga tion, s. [Lat. hgatio , from ligatus, 
pa. par. of hgo = to bind ] 

1. The act or process of binding. 

2. The state of beiog bound. 

“This ligation of senses proceeds from an inhibition 
Of spirits. —Hurt on Anatomy of Melancholy, p. li. 

3. That which binds ; a bond, a ligature. 

4. A place where anything is tied or bound, 
lig-a tu -ra,s. [Lat.] [Ligature, II. 1.) 

lis a-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. ligatui*a = 
a binding, a bandage.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of binding. 

" Any stoppage of the circulation will produce a 
dropsy, as by strong ligature or compression."— 
Arbuthnot : On Diet. 

2. That which binds ; a bond, a ligameut, 

& bandage. 

deluded us by philters, ligatures, charmea. 
ttnzTouuilal amulets, characters, aud many suoer- 
etitious wuies in the cure of common diseases."— 
Browne Vulgar Errourt, bk. l., ch. xi. 

* 3. The state of being bound. 

* 4. Stiffness : as, of a joint. 

* 5. Impotence caused by magic. 

* 6. Closeness of texture ; density. 

cas!ly of heat and 

moisture, for which they are imt much the better 
because they let it pass too eoou. ami contract no 
ligature. — Mortimer : Husbandry. ° 

II. Technically : 

1. Music: A passage of two or more notes 
sung to a single syllable. ( U\ S. Nochetio , In 
Grove s Diet.) 

2. Print . : Two or more letters cast on one 
abank : as, ff, ffl, Ac. They are now confined 
to those letters already meutioned, to some 
diphthongs and the <fc, which is derived from 
<5^ the logotype of Lat. tt — and. 

3. Surgical : 

(1) A thread to tie arteries or veins. 

(2) A wire cord or thread used in removing 
tumours. [Ecraseur.] 

(3) The bandage used for phlebotomy. 

ligature-carrier, s. A surgical instru- 
ment with a bent stem for passing a ligature 
around an artery which is to be ligatured, a 
bone which is to be divided by a chain-saw 
or other object which is to be cut. In the 
absence of special instruments therefore, the 
duty is performed by a curved needle carry- 
ing a thread. J 

ligature tier, s. An instrument to carry 
flax or silk thread, or silver wire, for tying off 
arteries, aoeurisms, tumours, polypi, or piles. 


* lig'-a tured, a. [Eng. ligature); -ed.] 
Connected, tied, or fastened with a ligature. 

U-ge'-g,, s. [From Ligea, a nymph, one of the 
attendants of Cyrene.] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, the typical one 
of the family Ligidie (q.v.). 

* li-geance, * li-gean-cy, s. [Allegiance.] 
v ligge, v.i. [Lie (2), v.) 

ligge-ment, $. [Ledoement.] 
iiff'-ger, s. [Ledger.] 

1. The horizontal timber of a scaffolding- 
a ledger. 

2. A line with a float aud bait laid for night 
fishing ; a ledger-line. 

light O/fc sileut), * ligt, * lygt, * lyht, s. & a. 

[A.b. kola — light ; lUjhian , lihtan = to shine : 
cogn. with Dut. licht; Gcr. licht ; O. H. Ger. 
liuhta ; Goth, liuhath. The -f is a suffix cf 
lcel. Ij6s = light ; logi = a flame ; Scotch 
lowe; Lat. lux (genit. lucis ), lumen = light ; 
Or. Acuico? (leukos) — white : Gael, tens = 
light, &c.] 

A. As suhsta n t i ve : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 5. 

'•U i9ht t . rav ?, ls from the sun at the rate of twelve 
millions of mites a minute —Paley ■ Natural Theo. 
logy, ch. xxu 

(2) That from which light issues; that 
which renders other objects or bodies clear 
distinct, or visible to the eye of the observer* 
such as the sun, the moon, a candle, ic. 

•* Then he called for a light, and sprang In and fell 
dowu before Paul. — Acts xvl. 20. 

(3) That state of things in which objects are 
or become visible ; the physical conditions or 
phenomena determining the visibility of ob- 
jects ; the phenomena constituting day. 

C £ ,,ed Ught day - the darkness he called 
msht. —Genesis t. 5. 

(4) That hy which light is admitted into a 
place otherwise devoid of light, as a window 
an opening in a wall. [II. L] 

2. Figuratively : 

(D That which illuminates or enlightens ; 
that which is a source of mental, moral, ur 
religious enlightenment ; a guide. (Of persons 
and things.) 

“You have known better lights and guides than these." 

U ordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

(2) A person who is eminent or conspi- 
cuous for sooie great quality; a model, an 
example. 

(3) The state of being public or open to 
view ; publicity ; public or general knowledge. 

*' ( Why am I asked what next shall see the light ; 

Heavens ! was I born for nothing but to write.” 

Pope: Prol . to Satire*, 271. 

(4) Explanation ; that which serves to make 
clear, plaiu, or free from doubt or difficulty in 
a subject. 

’’ T , b «\ on «l^ of the sacred text could not fall to 
EpUtle*! 1 anotber ~ Lockc E**ay on St. Paul » 

(5) The point of view from which or in 

which anything is looked at or regarded * 
aspect. * 

».’L! n .- trU w h * ou , r * n «?, tor » MW him in the worst of all 
lights. —Macaulay. But. Eng., ch. xi. 

(6) Knowledge, enlightenment. 

iD . H 1 ® n,ilJ d w. or can he nothing 
else hut the ertileoce of the truth of any proposition " 

— Locke : Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xix. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : An opening between the mnllions 
of a window ; a compartment of a window. 

h * mad ' ’ u,d0 '' »' “"»» 

2. Art: 

(1) That quality which expresses atmo- 
spheric luminosity in a picture. 

(2) The manner in which the light strikes 
upon an object or picture. 

(3) That part of a picture which is repre- 
sented as receiving the rays direct from a 
luminous source. 

3. Law : The right which a person has to 
the access of the rays of the sun to his win- 
dows free from any obstruction on the part of 
his neighbours. 

" I | lke '! b,( « r « ct a hou5e other bnilding so near 
touilne, that It obstructs my ancient lights aud win- 

co,„’^“..Tk“ u c ,' c t • 

4. Nautical: 

(1) A burning lamp, cluster of lamps, or 


beacon fire, serving as a warning or guide 
to mariners arriving off a coast or in the 
neighbourhood of dangerous rocks or shoals. 
[Lighthouse. 1 It is usually displayed from 
a tower, called a lighthouse, and has several 
variations, incident to the mode of produc- 
tion or emission and direction, and to the 
visible characteristics by which the mariner 
distinguishes one light from another when 
arriving off a coast, so as to ascertain his 
geographical position, and his bearings as to 
his port or course. [See Fixed, Flashing, 
Floating, Intermittent, and Revolving 
Light.) 

(2) Lights carried by ships as a safeguard 
against collision. At sea, sailing ships carry 
a red light on the port, and a green light on 
the starboard side. Steamers carry, in addition, 
a white masthead light. All vessels at anchor 
cany a white light simply. 

5. Optics: The natural agent which, by act- 
ing on the retina, excites in us the seusation 
of vision. Two leading hypotheses regarding 
its nature have been lormed : the one the emis- 
sion or corpuscular theory, which, though 
supported by the great name of Sir Isaac 
Newton, has been abandoned [Emission], aud 
the other the nudulatory theory, which now 
obtains. The latter assumes the existence 
everywhere through the universe, or the por- 
tion nf it with which we are connected, ui an 
extremely subtle elastic medium, called lumi- 
niferous ether, the undulations of which con- 
stitute light, ami when they impinge upon the 
retina produce vision. The particles agitated 
are not transmitted, but only the disturbance. 
TIu movementsare held to be'strictlyanaluguus 
to the undulations of the atmosphere which 
produce and convey sound ; or, as the word 
undulation imports, those of the ocean in 
producing waves. Several methods of calcu- 
lating the velocity with which light is trans- 
mitted are known. By one, the size of tbe 
minute circle through which the aberration 
of light makes stars apparently revolt r is 
carefully noted, and the relative proportion 
of the earth's velocity in her orbit to that < f 
light arriving from the stars ascertained. The 
result is that light is found to move about a 
hundred thousand times as fast as the earth, 
which gives the velocity about 190,000 miles 
per second. By another, observation is made 
of the time iu which light actually arrives at 
the eye from one of Jupiter's satellites at tbe 
commencement nr the close of an oecultatiou 
as compared with their calculated rimes. It 
is found that N IS" arc required for light to 
travel over half tile earth’s orbit, which gives, 
as in the former case, about 190,000 miles per 
second for its velocity. The velocity is also 
measured directly, by two instrumental 
methods devised respectively by Foucault aod 
r izeau.with thesameresults. 1 he gi eat sources 
of light are the sun, the fixed stars (other suns) 
bodies in a state of ignition, electricity, ic.' 
The bodies sending forth rays ur pencils of 
light are called luminous [Pencil-ray]; those 
through which it passes easily, transparent 
or diaphanous; those through which it passes 
less easily, translucent ; and those through 
which it caanot pass at all, opaque. When a 
ray meets the surface of a body, it may be re- 
fracted and decomposed [Refraction, Srt*c- 
troscope. Spectrum] or reflected [Reflec- 
tion]. When it encounters au opaque body it 
casts a shadow. Admitted into a dark cham- 
ber through a small aperture to fall on a screen, 
the rays make images of external objects re- 
versed. The illuminating power on any surface 
is inversely as the square of the distance from 
the source of light. Thia may be measured 
by a photometer (q.v.). Light may be dif- 
fracted [Diffraction], it may be polarized 
[Polarization]. An abundant supply of it ia 
essential to the healthy growth of man, tbe 
inferior animals, aud plants. 

G, Pyrotech . (PL): Pieces formed by press- 
ing an inflammable composition, which burns 
wuth a white or coloured light, into cases of 
large diameter or shallow vessels ; such are 
Bengal-1 iglits, blue-lights, &c. 

7. Shipbuilding ; An opening in the deck or 
side of a vessel, as deck-light, &c. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Bright, clear, not dark, not obsciM^ : as, 
a light room. 

2. Not of a deep or intense shade or coloi*-; 
not dark in colour ; fair. 

” no colour which more resembles the sir 

than white, and by cousequence no colour which Is 
lighter."— Oryden : Dufresnoy ; Art of Painting, ) 350. 


& or *“* father! W5 ’ W6t ' «*»*«. there ; pi ne. pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pit. 
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■tf (1) Northern lights: [Aurora Borealis]. 

(2) The light of the countenance; 

Scrip. : Favour, kindness. 

(3) To bring to light: To make known or 
publie ; to discover, to detect, to disclose. 

(4) To come to light ; To become known ; to 
be discovered or found out. 

(5) To see light , To see the light : To come into 
existence. (Lit. kfg.) 

” Jufuiits Unit never saw light.*— Job UL It 

(6) To stand in one's own light : To frustrate 
one's own purposes or wishes. 

(7) To throu * light on a subject : To explain 
or help to explain a matter. 

^ Obvious compounds : Lightbearer t light • 
creating, light-maker. 

light ball, a. 

Mil. ; (Sec extract). 

" Tlie ordinary light bnU. which has been In military 
Use tor ccntui lc*. constats of a can vim sack of elongated 
iliapc, Idled with a couihuhtlble xtid Ulmuiu.iliug com- 
position. It is used for light i hr up works lu sieges. 
»tul also t»r disc veimg the position of nu enemy; in 
the latter case It im chanted with a shell to prevent its 
being approached, nml is I i red from apiece of ord name. ‘ 
—Anight ■ Diet. Mechanics. 

light barrel, s. An empty barrel, pierced 
with holes, and lj llecl with tarred shavings, to 
light up a bleach. 

light-boat, s. A vessel carrying a warn- 
ing light. [Licht-shif.] 
light-due, s. A due or toll on ships sail- 
ing in certain waters for the tnaiutenauce of 
the lights in those waters. 

light house, s. [Lighthouse.] 
light port, $. 

Ship-build . : An opening in a ship’s side, 
provided with a glazed lid or cover. Some- 
times called a scuttle. 

light ship, s. A vessel moored in the 
vicinity of a d.mgeions shoal or headland, 
and carrying al<»ft a warning light, varying in 
character, an as to afford an indication of 
position to passing vessels. 

light-wood, 5. 1‘hc knots and resinous 
parts of pmc-tives. (American.) 

Sight ( gh silent), * lyght, a. & adv. [A.S. 
Teoht ; cogn. with l>ut. ligt ; led. httr ; Dan. 
let ; Sw. Hilt ; Goth. Icihts ; Ger. Icicht ; M. 11. 
Ger. Uhle; O. 11. Ger. lihti , liht ; Lut. tevis.] 
A, d. 1 ? adjective : 

1. Not heavy; not having much weight ; of 
little weight. 

2. Not burdensome ; easy to be borne, car- 
ried, or lifted. 

"A klrifi that would not feci his crown too heavy 
most wear it every day; but |[ ho think It too li i>t, 
l>c kiiottdh not of what metal It Is uinde.”— Rncon 
Kttay i ; Of u King. 

3. Not afflictive or oppressive; easy to be 
borne or endured : ns, a light grief. 

4. Not heavy in amount; as, Tho taxes are 
light. 

ft. Not difficult ; easy to be performed ; re- 
quiring liltle strength or exertion. 

** Wat I pleased were all his friend*. Ihe task waafiyAf, 
Tno luihur, uiulin-r. daughter. t*»ey invite.” 

lh gUcn : Theodore <f- Hotlorla, 247. 

6. Not of weight nr importance; of no 
moment ; slight, unimportant. 

" Smooth It to you a light tiling to bo a k Ing'a son. 
In law?"— I .Samuel xv III. 23. 

7. Not heavy or oppressive on tho stomach ; 
easy of digestion : us, light food. 

8. Not heavily armed ; armed with light 
Weapons. 

m PauIu* llochltUiB. with a company of light horse, 
men. lay close lu amhnidi. In a convenient place for 
that purpose.'*— Knollti Hist. of Turks t. 

9. Not heavily laden ; not having a heavy 
load or cargo. 

10. Unencumbered, unembarrassed ; free of 
Impediments. 

11. Active, nimble, quick. 

" Asahel «mu light of foot ft* a wild roe.”- 3 8am. 11.10. 

12. Not dense, not gross, not thick ; thin. 

** Light fume* nr* merry, gro**<T fumti are mi I," 

Dryden ; Vock * Fox, 3T>. 

13. Loouc, sandy ; not compact : as, a light 
•oil. 

II. Not of legal weight ; below tho standard 
weight : as, a lij/Af sovereign. 

15. Employed In or adapted for light or 
®aay work : m, a light porter. 

1G. Wanting in solidity or steadiness; 


trifling; indulging iu or exhibiting levity; 
frivolous. (Judges ix. 5.) 

17. Characterized by levity or frivolity; 
frivolous. 

" lu the light laneoui^ of au Idlo court. 

They murmured nl their master' * loug delay/ 

Scoff .■ Vision of Don Roderick, 4. 

18. Easily influenced ; unsettled, irresolute, 
volatile, flekle : as, a light uuud. 

* 19. Wanton, unchaste. 

“ A light wife doth make a heavy husband." 

Ahakesp.: Mervha.nl of IVnic*, ▼. 

20. Cheerful, merry ; iu good spirits. 

*• A light heart lives long. ’—Shakcsp. ■' Locr't Labour’s 
Loti, v. a 

21. Having a sensation of dizziness or giddi- 
ness ; dizzy, giddy ; as, My head is light. 

22. Not in one’s senses ; deranged. 

'• la he not light of brain ?” Shakcsp. : Othello, iv. L 

23. Not heavy in appearance. 

’* The church at Walden Is one of the lighten and 
most beautiful parish churches 1 have aeeu/'— Waf- 
polc : Anecdotes of Fainting, vol. li.. ch. i. 

24. Gay, airy. ( liyron : Childe Harold , ii. 10.) 

* B. As adv. : Lightly, cheaply. 

*[ (1) To make light of: To treat or regard as 
of little or no moment ; to disregard, to slight. 

** But they made light of it. and went their ways."— 
Matthew XX ii. 5. 

(2) To set light by : To undervalue, to despise. 

light- armed, a. Not armed with heavy 
Weapons. (Scoff: Rokcby, ii. 12.) 

* light-brain, s. An empty-headed per- 
son ; one who is weak-minded. 

light -brained, a. Weak of Intellect; 
weak-minded. 

light- brigade, s. 

J Mil, : A brigade composed of threo or more 
regiments of Hussars, or, as they were for- 
merly termed. Light Dragoons. The “ Light 
Division’' in the Peninsular War was sinnlaily 
constituted, being formed of regimeuta of Light 
Infantry (q.v.). 

light cavalry, a. 

Mil. : The lightest equipped of tho mounted 
troops. Tho cavalry of iho United States is all 
light. In the British army the Light Cavalry 
consists of Urn Hussar regiments, aimed with 
sword and carbine. 

light engine, s. 

Rail , : An engine running alone, without 
any carriages or waggons to draw. 

light-equation, s. 

Astron. : The correction required when cal- 
culating the time of the eclipse of .Jupiter’s 
satellites, to allow for the time which light 
requires to pass from the plauet to the ob- 
server’s eye. 

light-fingered, a. Dexterous in steal- 
ing ; given to thieving. (A term especially 
applied to pickpockets.) 

* light-foot, a. & $. 

A. Aa adj. : Nimble of foot ; active. 

"Sume light-foot friend post to Uie Huko of Norfolk. ’ 
Ahuketp. I Richard ill., iv. C 

B. ylsantaf. ; Von i son. 

* light footed, a. Speedy, activo, nimble. 

light handed, a. 

Naut. : A term api lied to a ship when short 
of her proper complement of men ; abort* 
banded. 

light ho r so, s. 

Mil,: Light-armed cavalry. 

light-horseman, *. 

Mil. : A light-anmd cavalry soldier. 

Light-horseman JU,h : 

Ichth. : Ephlppus, a genus of Squainipeuues, 
found in America, India, Ac. 

light-infantry, s. 

Mil . : A body of infantry formerly specially 
trained for skirmishing and rapid evolutions, 
now a mere title, all icginientg being drilled 
on Hie same system. 

light-logged, a. Light-footed, active, 
nimble. 

light-red, a. Of a pule -red colour. 

Light- red silver : 

Min. : Tho saino aa Puoubtitr (q.v.). 

light spirited, a. Having light or 
cheerful spirits ; gay, merry. 


light-weight, s. 

Sporting: 

1. A horse which carries a light weight; 
also a jockey who rides at a very low weight. 

2. In boxing, a boxer below a lixed standard 
weight, generally eight stone. 

light -winged, a. lluviog light or swift 
wings ; volatile. (Shakes) j, : Othello , i. 3.) 

light (2) (gh silent), s. [Lights.] 

light (I) (gh silent), v.t, k i. [Light (1), #.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To kindle; to set Arc to; to aet on lire; 
tu set burning ; to ignite. 

" Get un* a tainr lu my study. Lnclua: 

When it Is lighted, come ami call iik here” 

Shakvsp. • Julia* Caesar, Li. 1. 

2. To fill with light ; to overspread with 
light; toilluminatc. (Usually followed by tip.) 

“In the cvunuiv every window from Wfaltevhaj*! 
to Piccadilly v>ua lighted up." — Macaulay : Hiu. Kng., 
ch. xl. 

3. To conduct or guide with a light; to 
show or point out the way to by means of a 
light : as. To light a persou to his room. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To become filled or overspread with light; 
to brighten up: as, Ilis countenance h'tj/iM up. 

2. To show the way by a light ; to poiutout 
the road ; to direct. 

*' A beam that falls 

Fresh from the pure glance ol tlnuc eye. 
Lighting to rteruily. CVm*Au«v. ( Todd .) 

“ light (2), * light' cn (gh silent;, * liht en, 
v.t.x i. [Light, a.] [Lichtun (2).J 

A, Trans. : To make light ; to lighten or 
ease of a burden. 

" And muny ft car, now lighted of it* lord, 

\\ Ide o'er Uie tlelda with guidele&s fury rolls." 

Dope : //toiler; Iliad xl. 208. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To descend, as from n horse or vehicle; 
to alight, to dismount. (Followed by down, 
off, or from.) 

" He ligh-’ed down from the chariot to incut him."— 
S Kinyi v. 2L 

2. To stoop, ns from flight ; to settle, to 
rest. (Followed by on or npuu.) 

3. To come tu or upoii by chance ; to chance 
upon ; to happen to find or meet with. 

’* And he lighted upon a certain place, ami tarried 
thcruall night. '—G 'chmm xxviil. 11. 

* 4. To fall or come by chance. 

“ You are light Into my hands.”— Shakctp. : Pcricle*. 
iv. 2. 

To light along a rope or sail : 

Naut. : To help in hauling it along. 

light -cn (gh silent) (1), * light -en cn, t\u 
& t. [A.S. leohtan = to illuminate, fiout ledhi 
= light (q.v.). J 
A. Intransitive: 

1. To become light or more light ; to 
brighten. (Rope: Homer; Odyssey xviii. 215.) 

2. To give out bglitnings; to flash. 

"This drum! fill night. 

That thunders, lightens, opens gr.ivc*. and rvAiw, 
As doth tho lion. Shakeip. : Julius Ccrtar, h 8L 

3. To ahine out ; to flush. 

“ For other glorle* lighten from thy face.” 

/*o;>c . Homer; Odytity xvL 1W. 

* B, Transitive; 

1. To imiko light or bright ; to illuminate, 
to light up. 

“Clad lu lunis that lightened all the strand." 

Pope. Homer ; Hind xlll. 31«. 

2. To enlighten ; to illuminate with know- 
ledge. 

’’The Lord lighten thee; thou art a great fool.”— 
Shuketp. 1 Henry IV., 11. 1. 

3. To flush out, like lightning. (Shukesp.: 
Richard II., Iti. 2.) 

light on (gh silent) (2), lyght oyn, * Uht- 
on, v'.t. & i. [Light, q.J 
A. Transit iir .* 

L To umko lighter or less heavy ; to reduc* 
In weight. 

2. To relievo of a ocrtnln nnionnt of weight 
or inirdeii : a*, To lighten a ship of her cargo; 
to mi Imui. 

“The marlnrrs were afraid, and cmI forth »he wares 
0)At were lu ihe ship Into the sea. to JiyAfen H of 
them.— Jonah I. 7. 

3. Ti> miikn lew heavy, grievous, or burden* 
some, 

•• How eft sw'er the task 
Of truant verse hath lightened (trarer care.” 

ftrnTt • n»m Roderick (Intro.) 
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* 4. To cheer, to exhilarate. 

“A trusty villain, very oft. 

When 1 am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightetis my humour with his merry jest ' 

Shaketp. * Comedy of Errors, L 3. 

B. Intrans . .• To alight, to settle. 

" Let thy mercy lighten upon u*."— Book of Common 
Prayer. 

light en-ihg (gh silent), pr. par., a., & s. 
I. Lighten (1), v .] 

A. & B. .ds pr. par. & adj. : (See the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang . : The act of brightening up ; 
the state of becoming blighter. 

2. Metal.: The peculiar brightness of silver 
at the moment when the maximum of purity is 
attained. 

•’The moment when the oxidation of the lead ceases, 
and when consequently the cupeLLition is finished, is 
marked by a peculiar appeanuicv called lightening." — 
Kcgruiult. in Knight $ Dictionary of Mechanics. 

light' -er ( gh silent) (1), s. lEng. light (I), v. ; 
-er.] One who or that which lights: as, a 
lamp -lighter; specif., a torch or electrophorns 
for lighting gas ; an allumette for lighting 
lamps or candles. 

" This famous letter which Sir Blaise 
Has twisted to a lighter absently 
To fire some holy taper with." 

E. B. Brouming : Aurora Leigh, vlii. 

light' -er (gh silent) (2), s. [Dut. ligUr, from 
ligt — light, light, not heavy. [Light, cl] 

1. A barge for transporting merchandise and 
stores, on rivers and canals, over bars, and to 
and from vessels moored in a stream, or where 
they cannot he laden from or discharged on to 
a wharf or pier alongside. 

“ Be climbed a stranded lighter's height," 

Pope : Dunctad, il. 387. 

2. A craft for taking a part of the burden of 
a vessel to assist it over sboal places. 

lighter-screw, s. 

Milling: A screw for adjusting the relative 
distances of the runner and bedstone. The 
runner rests on a spindle, whieh is supported 
on a bridge-tree ; the lighter -screw raises and 
lowers the latter. 

♦ light -er {gh silent), v.t. [Liohter (2).] To 
convey in a lighter. 

lighterage (aa lit'-er-ig), s. [Eng. lighter 
(2), s. ; -age.} 

•I. The act of unloading into lighters. 

2. The charges paid for uuloading into and 
transport in lighters. 

light - er-man (gh silent), s. [Eng. lighter (2), 
s. ; and wan.] A man employed on a lighter ; 
one who navigates or manages a lighter. 

light-foot'-e-se (gh silent), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
light/oot(ia) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Campanulace* (q.v.) 

light foot'-i-a (gh silent), s. [Named after 
the Rev. John Liglitfoot, author of the first 
Flora Scofica.] 

Bot. : The typical geous of the tribe Light* 
footeae (q.v.). It consists of small shrubs from 
the Cape. 

* light ful (gh silent), * ligt-ful, a. [Eng. 

light (1), s. ; /«/([).] 

1. Full of light. 

" If thin iye be symple aJ thi bodl schol be lightfulf 
— Wycliffa: Matthew vi. 

2. Glorious. 

“The lightful Ark. God's sic red cabinet." 

Sylvester: The Captaines, 139. 

3. Joyous, joyfuL 

“Tho* my heart was tightful and Joyous." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

light -head cd (gh silent), a. [Eng. light, a., 
and headed.] 

* 1. Unsteady, loose, thoughtless, irresolute, 
fickle. 

“ The ceremonies had wrought only upon lightheaded, 
weak men.*'— Clarcsulon : G.rii 11‘ar. 

2. Disordered in the head ; dizzy, giddy. 

light - head - ed - ness (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
lightheaded; - nes3 .] The quality or state uf 

being lightheaded. 

" Nor be transported with a kind of Ughtheadedness." 
— Fuller : Abel i Works, ii. 317J 

lighthearted (as lit-hart-ed), a. [Eng. 

light, a., and hearted.] Having a light heart ; 
free from care or anxiety ; gay, merry, cheerful. 

" A youth, lighthearted and content, 

1 wander through the world." 

Longfellow : Two Locks of Hair. 


lightheartedly (as lit-hart-ed ly), adv. 
[Eng. lighthearted; -ly.] lo a lighthearted 
manner ; cheerfully, gaily ; with a lightheart. 

lightheartedness (as lit -hart-cd-ness), 

s. [Eng. lighthearted ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being lighthearted ; cheerfulness, 
gaiety ; freedom from care or aoxiety. 

* light -heeled (gh silent), a. [Eng. light, a., 
aad heeled.] 

I. Lit . : Qnick in walking or running ; light- 
footed, active, nimble. 

*' Lightheel'd Mercuries.* Byron : Beppo, xvi. 

* 2. Fig. : Loose in character ; dissolute. 
C Halliwell .) 

light -house (gh silent), s. [Eng. light, s., and 
house. ] A lofty tower or other structn re, erected 
at the entranre of a harbour, or at some impor- 
tant or dangerous part of a coast, and having 
a strong light at the top, to guide vessels and 
warn them of danger. Originally they were 
lighted up with fires, but now oil, gas, aod, in 
a tew cases, electricity are used, the power of 
the light being increased by the adoption of 
glass reflectors, lenses, and prisms. [Catop- 
tric, Dioptric.] 

Lighthouse Board, s. a branch of 
the United States Treasury Department charged 
with the supervision of our lighthouse system. 
It consists of three civilians, three naval officers 
and three army officers (of the Corps of En- 
gineers). 

light’ irig (gh silent), pr. par., a. ii s. [Light 
(1), v.} 

A. B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. -Js substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of igniting or illu- 
minating with a light. 

2. Metal. : Heating metal and allowing it to 
cool gradually ; annealing. The term is espe- 
cially applied to the heating after hammering 
or rolling, to restore ductility. 

light -keep-cr (gh silent), s. [Eug. light (1), 
s., and keeper.] The keeper of a lighthouse. 

* light-legged (gh silentx a. [Eng. light, a., 
and legged.] Active, nimble, light-footed. 

" Light legged Pm has got the middle apace.*— Sidney. 

light -less (gh silent), a. [Eng. light, s. ; tea.] 
Destitute of light ; not giving light ; dark. 

"The light leu fire. 

Which, In pale embers hid. lurks to aspire." 

; Rape of Lucreoe, 4. 

lighU-ly (gh silent), * ligt li, adv. [Eug. 
light, a. \-ly.] 

1. Without weight. 

2. Without deep impression ; slightly. 

" The soft Ideas of the cheerful note. 

Lightly received, were easily forgot," 

Prior. (Todd.) 

3. Not grievously ; slightly. 

"He lightly afflicted the laud of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali ." — Isaiah lx. L 

4. Easily ; without much meaning or im- 
portance ; in a light, trifling manner. 

"One while be would speak lightly of his babes.” 

Wordsioorth : Excursion, bk. L 

5. Readily, easily ; without sufficient cause 
or reason. 

•’ With tears not lightly shed.' 

Shakesp. : Titus A ndronicus, IL a 

6. Without careful thought or consideration 

"The speech of a minister In replying to the words 
of a toast cannot be so lightly criticised."— Times, 
Nov. 10 . 1875. 

7. Nimbly, easily, swiftly. 

" Bowling lightly along the smooth road to Mlllcote." 
— C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxiv. 

8. Without dejection ; cheerfully, gaily. 

" Seeming to bear it lightly." 

Shakcsp. : Antony <f Cleopatra, lv. 14. 

9. Not chastely ; wantonly, frivolously ; 
with levity : as, To behave lightly. 

10. Not highly; not as of importance or 
moment. 

" I weigh it lightly." 

Shakcsp. ; Richard Uf., til L 

* 11. Commonly, usually, generally. 

"Short summers lightly have a forward spring." 

Shake* p. : flichanl ill., ill. 1. 

light'-ly (gh silent), v.t. [Lightly, adv.] To 
slight ; to treat slightingly, or with contempt 
or neglect. (Scotch.) 

" it's best no to lightly them that have that char- 
acter. "—Scott : Waverley, ch. Ixvi. 

* light'-man (gh silent), s. [Eng. light (1) a., 
and man.} A linkman (q.v.). 


light-mind-ed (gh silent), a. [Eng. light 
and minded.) Unsettled in mind; fickle, 
unsteady, volatile, frivolous, mercurial, 
hasty of judgment. 

"He that is hssty to give credit Is llghtminded . * 
—Ecdus. xix. 4. 

light'-ness (gh silent) (I) s. [Eng. light, s. ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being light; 
freedom from or absence of darkness ; fair* 
ness ; absence of intensity of colour. 

"Darke was that place, but after lightneu* 

I sawe a lit*." Chstucer : Auembly of Fowls. 

light'-ness (gh silent) (2), s. [Eng. light, 
-ness.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being light ; want 
of weight ; levity. 

2. The quality of not being burden some, 
oppressive, or grievous. 

3. Agility, activity, nimbleucss. 

* 4. Inconstancy ; want of steadine® ; 
fickleness, vacillation. 

•' Such is the lightness of you common uieu.' 

Shitkcsp. : 3 Henry I /., ILL L 

* 5. Wantonneas, levity, unebastity, light 
conduct. 

"Can it be 

That modesty may more betray our sense 

Than w omau's lightness I" 

Shakrsp. : Measure for Measure. 1L 2. 

* 6. Want of thought or care; thoughtless- 
ness. 

" lie tli at negotiates between God and man. 

As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 

Of tightness in ins speech. C our per : Task, ii. 464. 

* 7. Mental derangement. 

8. Giddiness, dizziness. 

IL Art ; Freedom from heaviness or clumsi- 
ness. 

II Volatility, Jlightiness, and giddiness are 
degrees of lightness, which rise in signification 
on one another; volatility being more than 
lightness, and the others more than volatility : 
lightness and volatility are defects as they 
relate to age ; those only who ought to be 
serious or grave are said to be light or volatile. 

light -nihg (gh silent), s. [Eng. lighten (1), v. ; 
-ing.] 

I. Ordinary IxLnguage : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

" Hi^li on his helm celestial lightnings play. 

Ills beamy shield emits a living ray.” 

Pope ; Homer ; Iliad t. 6. 

* 2. Fig. : A sudden flashing or brightening 
up ; a flash. 

" The mimic Area of ocean glow. 

Those lightnings of the w ave." 

Score ; Lord of the Islet. L 2L 

IL Elect. £ Meteor.: The dazzling light emitted 
by a large spark darting from clouds charged 
with electricity. In the lower regions of the 
atmosphere it is white, in the upper one some- 
what violet, as is the spark of an electrical 
machine in a vacuum. It does not uniformly 
take the zigzag form conventionally repre- 
sented The writer has seen it descend to the 
earth in a bluish stream by a series of curves. 
Again, he has seen it like a sharp and rugged 
antler standing upright, and across it a line of 
gleaming circles like a series of huge golden 
coins or a string of illuminated beads, and 
other forms. In the upper regions of the sky, 
where the air is rarefied, it tends to take the 
form of sheet-lightning, sometimes called heat 
lightning , in the lower regions it becomes more 
concentrated and moves in hues. As a rule 
lightning strikes objects from above, though 
occasionally ascending lightning has been 
seen. The loftiest buildings are most in 
danger from its effects, and so are tall trees, 
especially oaks and elms ; the resin of pines, 
interfering with their efficiency as conductors, 
makes them more safe. When it sinks deeply 
into the ground, it sometimes vitrifies the 
rocks, producing fulgurites. [Fulgurite.] 
Light travels with such speed that a flash ia 
aeen the instant it occurs. Thuuder, which 
is simply the noise of the explosion, takes 
about live seconds to travel a mile, hence the 
distance of any flash, followed by thuuder, 
may be calculated. If a mile distant, the 
danger is but slight. 

lightning-arrester, s. 

Teleg. : A contrivance used in telegraphy 
for guarding against passage r f atmospheric 
electricity through the instruments. The 
line wires are attached to a plate nf brass, 
usually serrated on the under side. This 
plate rest* upon another plate connected with 
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the ground, the two being separated by a thin 
layer of insulating material* 

lightning conductor, s. 

Elect. & j Mech. : Ao appliance designed to 
protect a building and its inmates against 
destruction or damage by lightning. It waa 
invented by Benjamin Franklin ia 1755. In 
general an iron rod rises vertically from the 
roof of the building which it is designed to 
protect. Its height is from six to ten feet, its 
thickness at the base two or three inches. 
J ts top is of platinum or gilded copper. From 
the roil runs a wire cord, ora bar of irou, to 
the ground, terminating in general in rainifica- 
tions eighteen to twenty-one feet below the 
surface, in many cases in a well. Contrary to 
the poj mlar opioion, the electric movement 
along the lightning-conductor and rod is from 
the ground to the sky, not from the sky to 
the ground. It tends to neutralise the con- 
trary electricity of passing thunder-clouds, 
and prevent them from Hashing their lightning 
forth ; if not potent enough to do this, and 
the rod is itself struck, it conducts the elec- 
tricity to the ground. Metallic roofs, gutters, 
&c., should be connected with the lightning- 
rod, otherwise lateral discharges may occur. 
A lightning-rod protects an area on the roof 
having a radius of twice its height. 

lightning discharger, s. 

Teleg . ; A contrivance to protect telegraphic 
apparatus from the effects of atmospheric 
electricity passing over the wires. 

* lightning -glance, s A very rapid 
glaace or flash cf the eye. 

lightning-rod, $. 

Elect. <£ Mech. : A rod ia contact with a 
light ning-eoaduetor (q.v.). 

lightning spectrum, s. 

Optics , <Cc. : The spectrum of a iightaing- 
flash. 

lightning-tube, *. [Fulgurite.] 

Ught’-room (gh silent), s. [Eog. light, and 
room.] 

Naut . .* A small chamber next to, or Isolated 
from, the magazine. The latter receives its 
light through a glass partition between the 
two chambers. 

lights (gh ailent), pi. (Light, a.) The or- 
gans of breathing, called in man lungs (q.v.). 

light 7 ship, s. A vessel with a warning 
light oioored in a position where the depth of 
the water or the nature of the bottom would 
render tbe building of a lighthouse unadvis- 
ahle or impracticable. 

■light'-some ( gh eilent), * light-sum, a. 

[Eng. light, a,; -some.] 

1. Luminous, light, not dark, not obscure, 
blight. 

2. Gay, cheerful, airy, cxhilaratiug, 

*Hght'-s6me-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. light- 
tome; -ness . } In a lightsome manner. 

* ' ft® fvretetteth Christ rnoro lljhUomrlo And lively 
than alt tbe rest. — HaUsiyh : Hi.it. H'orM, Lk. U.. cli. 
xyU.. J a 

*light r -Some-nc 8 S( 0 /t aileat), 8. [Eu%. light- 
some; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being lightsome ; 
luminosity, brightness, absence of darkness. 

•'It ts to our fttiiioftt’hcrc tbnt tlio variety of colours. 
Which aro )uvlnU*d on tbe skies, tbo HahUomencts ot 
our air and the twilight, are owiug."— Vhcum ; Philo- 
sophical Frlnciplci. 

2. Clieerfulucss, gaiety, merriment, levity. 

light v -wo 9 d (gh ailent), s. [Eng. light, a., 
and wood.) 

Bnt. : ( 1 ) yfenefa Mclanorylon ; (2) Cerate- 
petalum Agallochunu 

1 light -V (gh ailent), a. [Eng. light, ; -y.) 
Full of light. 

” If thlu y«tie bo syiuiilo, of thl bodl schat bo llghty." 
— WycUffi: Lake xl. 

ii&'-i-d®. «• V *- [Mod. Lat. lig(ca ); Lat. fem. 
1*1. odj. Hull', *fd<e.] 

Entem. : A family of Moths, group or trlbo 
Geometrlna. The niitennn; are slightly pubes- 
cent In both sexes, the abdomen rather slender, 
the anterior wings oblong narrow, Hie pos- 
tcrior onus rounded. Ouly ono British apeclea. 

Hgn (g silent), a. [Lignum.] rosseased of 
wood, woody. (Used only to the subjoined 
compound.) 


lign-aloe 8 , s. pi. 

1. The fragrant wood of Alocxylnm Agal- 
lochum. (Numbers xxiv. G.) [Aoalloch.] 

2. Aqnilaria Agallocha. 

* llgnage (as lin’-ig), s. [Lineaoe.] 

*ligne, *llgnee, s. ]Fr.] Lineage, descent. 
(Uuiuccr.) 

llg'-nc ous, a. I I*at. ligneus = wooden, from 
lignum — wood ; Ital. ligneo.) Made or con- 
sisting of wood; resembling or of the nature 
of wood ; wooden. 

” It may be they, btiuc of a more Ugneout nAture, 
will incor|K)ruto with the treo itself. —Bacon.- Sat 
Hut., J 604 . 

'lig nif’-er-ous, a. [Lat. lignifer = pro- 
ducing wood ; lignum, = wool] ; fero = to bear ; 
and Lug. ailj. sutl'. -ous; Kr, ligniflrc.) Pro- 
ducing or yielding wood. 

* lig-m fi-ca -tlon, s. [Lat. lignum = wood, 
and /acio = to make; Fr. lignijicution.] The 
act or process of lignifyiog ; the state of be- 
coming lignitied ; the state or process of be- 
coming converted into wood or a ligneous 
substance. 

* Mg'- m- form, a. [Lat. lignum = wood, and 
forma = lorm, appearance; Fr. ligniformc] 
Resembling wood ; of the appearance of wood. 

* Hg’-ni-fy, v.t. & i. [Lat. lignum = wood ; 
Eug. sutl. -fy ; Fr. se lignijicr.) 

A. Trans. : To convert or change into wood 
ora ligneous substance. 

B. In trans. : To become coo verted into wood. 

lig'-nin, lig' nine, s. [Lat. lig(num)= wood ; 
-in; - ine .] 

Chem. : A substance at one time considered 
to be allied to cellulose, but now regarded ns 
identical with it. It is the form of cellulose 
which exists in the state of greatest aggrega- 
tion, and is represented by woody fibre gener- 
ally. [Cellulose.] 

* Hg-m-per' clous, a. [Lat. lignum = wood ; 
j>trdo-=tv destroy, and Eng. adj. sull’. -oa.s.] De- 
structive of wood. (Applied to certain insects.) 

llg'-nite, s. [Mod. Lat. lignites ; from lignum 
= wood , and suff. -ites (Min.).] 

Min. dtGcol. : Wood-coal ; fossil-wood, gener- 
ally of tertiary age, converted into a kind of 
coal, it is usually dull or brownish -black, nnd 
has oot the glistening lustre of earbouiferons 
coal. Occasionally it is pitch black. As the 
name lignite implies, it, os a rule, retains the 
form and aspect of the original wood. It con- 
tains a larger proportion of hydrogen than 
wood does. If decomposition 50 on. it dis- 
charges earburetted hydrogen nnd becomes 
changed into common or bituminous coal. 
The plants constituting it are mostly exogens, 
ond therefore marc highly organised than tho 
cryptogams of the carboniferous coal. There 
aro beda of enormous area in several of tho 
Western Stales, though rarely thick enough to 
bo of much value as coal producers. 

Ilg-nit'-lC, a. [Eug. lignit(e); -ic.] Contain- 
ing or resembling liguito ; of the nature of 
lignite. 

lignitic-serics, e. 

Gcvl. : A term applied la North America to 
a aeries of beds resting od Cretaceous rocks, 
aud overlaid by Eocene. Probably it is tho 
uppermost member of tho American Crctu- 
ccoua formation. 

lfg nit lf -cr-OUS, a. [Eng. lignite ; Lut 
jero =* to hear, to produce, and Eng. n*lj. sutl. 
-ous. J Producing or contain mg lignite. 

llg'-no-in, *. [Prob. from Eat. lignum = 
wood ; 0 connective, and suff. -in (CVtrm.).] 
Chem. ; (?). A brown substance 

obtained by Uciclml lrom lluamico cinchona 
bark. 

lig'-nono, «. [Lat. lign(iim) = wood ; Eug. 
autf. -one.] 

Chem. : Xylite. A body supposed lo exist 
In crude wood-naphthn, but now believed to 
be a mixture of methyllc alcohol, acetone and 
acetate of methyl. 

* lfg'-nose, a. [Lat. lignosus, from lignum 
= wood.] Ligneous. 

lig no sul-pliiir' Ic, a. [Lat. lign(um) — 
wood ; 0 connective, und Eng sulphuric.) (Seo 
tbe compound.) 


li gnosulp hurl c -acid, s. 

Chem.: Snlpholignic acid. An acid con 
taimng the elemeous of cellulose and sill] bu 
ne acid. It is prepared by adding gradually 
concentrated sulphuric acid to half its weight 
of lint, or linen torn into line shreds ; tritura- 
ting in a mortar, neutralising with chalk, aud 
lilbniug. It has not been investigated. 


Wood ; Fr. ligntux.) Tho same as LioNEoub 
(q.V.). 

Ilg -num, s. [Lat.] 

Bot. : Wood ; that 
part of arborescent 
plants which con- 
tains the alburnum 
and the duranu n. 

lignum aloes, 

s. pi. The same as 
Lion- aloes (q.v.). 

li^num-colu- 
brinum, s. 

1. Bot. : Strychnos 
ligustrina ; also other trees of tfit Jame getma. 

2. Phar. : A drug prepared from Strychnos 
ligustrina. 



lignum Rhodium, s. 

Botany ; 

1. The wood of Amym bolsami/era , a Jamai- 
can tree. 

2. Con rof ru his Jtondus, and C. scoparius. 

lignum vitae, s. 

Bot. d Cumin.. : Tiio wood of Guiacum oj^efn- 
alc. It is a very hard and heavy wood, brought 
from Cuba and other West Indian Islands. 
When first cut it is soft aud easily worke d, 
but on exposure to the air it becomes much 
harder. It is cross-grained, and contains 
gum guiacum (q.v.). The wood is used for 
making machinery and for rollers, presses, 
mills, pestles, mortars, sheaves for ships’ 
blocks, skittle-balls, Arc* (ll'eale, &e.) 

If Lignum Pitre 0 / *Y cw Zealand : 

Bot.: The Aki, Mctrosidcros burifolia, oae 
of the Myrtacere. It is a giant climber. 


llg'-u-la, (pi. lig'-u la3), *. [Lat. (forlin- 
= u strap ; din’iin. ol lingua = a tongue.] 
Bot, : The same as Ligule (q.v.). 


lig'-u-lato, lig'-u -lat-ed, a. [Lat ligula 
ss a strap, a b.md.j [Ligula.] 

* 1. Ord. iAing. : Like a strap or band. 

2. B"t. : Sirup-shaped ; narrow, moderately 
long, with the two> opposite margins parallel. 
Often used of the flowers of the lay in a com- 
pound plant; or of flowers having a mnno- 
petalous corolla slit on ono side und opened 
Hit as the Dandelion Lilac. 

" One of the IVjulat^ flow era or flurct* of ClcKorium 
Intybui"— Balfour; fiotttny, | 911 . 

llg'-ulo, lig'-u -la (pi. Iig'-ules, lig'-u lag), 

8. [Fr., from Lat. ligula = & strap, a bond.] 

]. Anat. : A thin lamina occupying tho 
angle between the cerebellum and the rurti- 
form body of tbe meilulla oblongata ill tl»e 
brain. 

2. Botany : 

(1) A peculiar membranous process nt tbe 
tup of the sheath beneath tho blade of a grass. 

" Ending in a uicmbruuoes pivtces* or Bui- 

four ; /Matty, > 1CL 

(2) One of tho rays of n composite plant. 

(3) (PI., chiefly of the form ligultr): Horns ad- 
ditional toothers in tho corona of some plants. 

3. En tom. : The upper flexible portion of 
the labrum in the mouth of the mandibulato 
orders of inserts. 


lIg-U-11 flor -BO, s. pL [Lat. ligula (q.v.\ 
and’ylos (genit. forts) = n flower.) 

Bnt. : A sub-oixler of Asterneea* (Gomposib's). 
The corollas aro slit or llgulnte. It Is divided 
into the tribes Scolynur.i*, lAimpsaneic. Hy<> 
Heritleic, Ilypochirridi’ic, .''eorzom»it*ic, I*netu- 
ceic, and Hieraeietii tq.v.). Called also Cichora- 
ceic (q.v.). 

lig U Ilf lor oils, a. [Ut. bpn/n (q.v.); 
y{aMK'*nil./forw)_n lh»wer t nnd Eng. sufl. 

Bot.: Having only ligulate flnwera In tho 
cn)*ltnlum. 


lig'-u Un, 8. [Eng., Arc., lign(stnim) ; l con- 
nective, and -in.J 


b^; p^iit, J<5^1; cat, 90 II, chorus, ^hln, benph ; go, feem; thin, thU; sin, as; cxpoct, Xonophon. cyist* -Ing. 
-dan, -tlan — shaa. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -si on * shun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shfis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bob, d©L 
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Liguorian— likerousness 


Chem.: A crimson colouring substance ob- 
tained from Ligustrnm vulgare. It is soluble 
in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 
It does not contain nitrogen. 

LX-guor'-I-an, Li gor' i an, Li-guor - 
ist, s. & a. ’ (For etym. see def.] 

A. As substantive : 

Ch . Hist. (PL). : A popular name for the Re- 
demptorists (q.v.), derived from their founder 
St. Alphonsus Maria de* Liguori. 

"The members of which are commonly known in 
some countries as Ligoriaru — Addis <k Arnold . ; Cath. 
Diet., p. 710. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to or in any way 
couuected with the Redemptorists or St. Al- 
phousus Liguori. Chiefly employed in the 
term Liguorian-theology. 

Liguorian-theology, s. 

Ch. Hist. : The same as Liguorianism (q.v.). 

Ll-guor i-an-ism, s. [For etym. see ex- 
tract.] 

Ch. Hist. : (See extract). [Probabilism.] 

"The name Liguorianism has been popularly given 
In the present century to a particular school of moral 
and devotional theology in the Roman Catholic 
Church by the controversial opponents of that 
school, whether themselves Roman Catholics or not. 
It is derived from the name of oue of its principal and 
most influential exponents, Alfonso Maria de' Liguori, 
a theologian, saint, and doctor of the Roman Church. 
In strictness the term Is not accurate, for Liguori was 
m no sense the founder of the school, nor did he inno- 
vate upon, develope, or exaggerate its principles and 
maxima Dr. Lee. in Encyc. lint, (ed 9th), xiv. 634. 

* llg'-ure,s. [Low Lat. ligurius , from Atynpior-, 
Atyyovpiov, ktyKovptop, XiryKOvptov (ligurion, 
linggurion, lingkurion, lungkourion ), froniAuy- 
kos ovpov ( lungkos onron) = lynx's urine, from 
the belief that it was composed of the urine 
of lynxes.] A kind of precious stone, worn in 
the’breastplate of the Jewish high-priest. 

"The third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst." 
—Exfxlui xxviiL 19. 

Ll-gur -l-an, n. [For etym. see def.) Coming 
from or belonging to the district of Italy an- 
ciently known as Liguria. 

Ligurian bee, s. 

Entom. : Apis iigustica, common in Italy 
and Greece, it is this species which Virgil 
celebrated (Georgic iv.). 

li-gu rite, s. [Named after Liguria, the 
ancient name for a part of Italy.] 

Min.: An apple-green variety of Sphene 
(q.v.), found at Stura, in the Apennines. 

li-gus’-ti cum, $. [So named because aome 
of the species are found in what was the 
ancient Liguria.] 

Pot. ; Lovage ; a genua of umbelliferous 
plants, family Seselinidse. Twenty species 
are known. Two species are cultivated as salad 
plants, L. officinale , common in the south of 
Europe, and L. scoticum , the Scottish Lovage, a 
native of the sea coasts, and eaten, raw or boiled, 
by tbe Shetlanders. The flavor is aromatic, but 
acrid and nauseous to strangers. L. officinale , 
has a strong, peculiar odor, hut is used as a salad. 

li-gus'-trin, s. [Eng., &c., ligustr(um ); -in.] 

Chan. : A yellow, bitter extract obtained 
from the leaves of Ligustrnm xnilqare. It 
strikes a deep indigo-blue colour with strong 
sulphuric acid. 

li-gus-trum, s. [Lat.] 

Bot. : Privet : a genus of Oleacese, tribe 
Oleae. The calyx and corolla are four-clelt, 
tbe berries two-celled, each cell one to two- 
aeeded. Ten are known. Ligustrvm vxdgare 
(Common Privet), has elliptic, lanceolate ever- 
green leaves in compact panicles of small 
white flowers, followed l<y black globose ber- 
ries. Often planted for fences, as it bears 
clipping. Flowers June and July. Found 
apparently wild in the south of Scotland, 
Ireland, and perhaps in England ; naturalized 
in Scotland. The berries yield a rose-dye and 
a bland oil used in Germany for cooking. In 
Belgium tbe dned and powdered twigs are used 
for tanning. 

ti-Syr'-us (yr as ir), s. [Gr. Aiyupov (ligw- 
ros) = clear, whistling, shrill, sharp.] 

Entom. : A genus of Lamellicom Beetles, 
family Scarabeidse, sub - family Dvnastime. 
Ligyrus bituberculatus feeds on sugar cane, 
and is sometimes destructive to tbe crop in 
Demerara. 

* lik'-a-ble, a. [Likeable.] 


* lik'-a-ble -ness, s. [Likeableness.] 

like,* licbe,* lik,* lyk, * lyche,* iliche, 
yliche, a. , adv., As s. [A.S. lie, in comp, gelic ; 
cogn. with Dnt. gedijk = like ; lcel. likr, glikr; 
Dan. lig ; Sw. lik ; Goth, ga-leiks; Ger. gkich ; 
51. H. Ger. gedich ; O. H. Ger. kadih. CL 
also Gr. tt jAocov ( tclikos ) = of such an age, 
such ; Lat. talis = such ; Russ, tolikxi = such. 
From tbe same root as A.S. lie = a body. 
[Lien.] O. Sax. & lcel. lik.] [Each, Such, 
Which.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Resembling ; having resemblance ; of the 
same appearance or form ; similar, alike : as, 
He is very like bis brother. 

2. Equal in quantity, quality, or degree ; 
aame ; exactly corresponding. 

" Like strength Is felt from hope and from despair." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. 851 

3. Corresponding in character, nature, or 
disposition. (Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, v. 4.) 

* 4. Having an appearance indicative of 
someth iug ; giving reason for a certain belief 
or expectation ; probable, likely. 

•“Tis like to l>c loud weather." 

Shake rp. : ll'mlrr'i Tale, liL S. 

t 5. In a position affording a possibility or 
probability of a future act or state ; likely. 

" You are like to lose your hair.* 

Shukesp. : Tempest, lv. 

6. Having power, ability, inclination, or 
means ; equal, disposed, or inclined to. 

“ Many w ere not easy to be governed, nor like to con. 
form themselves to strict roles." — Clarendon: Civil 
War. 

B. As adverb : 

1. In the like or same manner; equally, 
similarly, exactly. (Shakesp. : Bonnet 60.) 

* 2. So as to resemble. 

" He hath drawn my picture. Anything like/" 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, V. X. 

* 3. Probably, likely. 

'■ Will money buy them 7 Very like." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 

C. As substantive : 

1. A person or thing like or resembling 
another ; an exact counterpart ; a resemblance. 

" That mightiest space In fortune nature brings 
To join like tikes and kiss like native things." 

Shakesp. : All's Well That Ends Welt. L L 

2. A liking ; a fancy ; a feeling of pleasure 
and satisfaction ; a longing desire : as, Every 
one has his likes and dislikes. 

^ Had like : Came near to ; was or were 
nearly. (Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, 
v. I.) 

like-minded, a. Having a similar mind, 
disposition, or purpose. (Phil. ii. 2.) 

* like, s. [Lich.] 

* like- wake, v lyke-wake, s. [Lvcn- 

WAKE.] 

-like, sutf. [Like, a.] A common suffix used 
with nouns to form adjectives, denoting a 
resemblance to the idea conveyed in the noun : 
as, child, child dike ; war, war dike, Ac. It is 
the same as dy (q.v.). 

like, * lik en, * lyk en,r.f. & i. [A.S. Ucian, 
lican = to be like or suitable for; lie, gedic 
= like (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dan. lijkcn = to be 
like, to resemble, to suit, from gedijk = 
like ; lcel. lika = to like, from likr = like ; 
Goth, leikan, gadeikan = to please, from ga- 
leiks = like ; 51. H. Ger. lichen, gcdichen = to 
be like, from gedich = like.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. Originally used impersonally : it pleases; 
it is agreeable to. 

" It likes u« well : Young princes, close your hands." 

Shakesp. : King John, ii. 2. 

* 2. To please ; to be agreeable to. 

" Call for what wine you please, which likes you 
the test." Cartwright : At a Dry Dinner. 

3. To be pleased with ; to enjoy in a moder- 
ate degree ; to approve. 

" That on so little acquaintance you should like her.'" 

Shakesp. : At fou Like It. v. 2. 

* 4. To make like ; to compare ; to liken. 

" Like me to the peasant boys of Franca" 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry »7., lv. «. 

* 5. To be like ; to resemble. 

"You like none, none you, for constant heart" 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 53. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be pleased ; to feel a moderate degree 
of pleasure. 

** I look'd npon her with a soldier's eye ; 

That lik'd, but had a rougher task lu hand.’ 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Xothmg, L L 


2. To choose ; to be willing. 

" If the man like not to take hi* brother'* wifs.*— 
Deist, xxv. 7. 

* 3. To be likely ; to go near. 

" He probably got hie death, as be liked to have don* 
two years ago.' — Walpole : Letters, li. 193. 

* like’-a-ble, * lik-a-ble, a. [Eng. like : 
able.] *Of a nature deserviug to be liked ; 
pleasing ; lovable. 

" It is a very likeable place."— Southey . The Doctor 
ch. xxxiv. 

* like’-a -ble-ness, * Hk-a-ble-ness, s. 

[Eng. likeable; -wess.) Tbe quality or state o: 
being likeable ; attractiveness. 

* like'-hood, s. [Eng. like , a. ; -food.) Like- 
lihood. 

like -H -hood, * lik li hed, * like-ly- 
hede, s. [Eng. likely ; - hood .] 

* 1. Resemblance, likeness, comparison. 

"There 1* no likelihood between pure light and 
black darkness, or between righteousness and repro- 
bation," — Raleigh. 

2. Tbe quality or state of being likely; 
probability, chance, likcliness. 

" What we have Just reason to caution any man 
Against will in likelihood come to pass.''— M'Aif&y; On 
the five Points, dis. 5, ch. xi., $ 1L 

* 3. That from which a conclusion can or 
may be drawn ; a sign, an appearance, an 
indication. 

" Many likelihoods Informed me of this before."— 
Shakesp . . All's Well That Ends Well, 1. 3. 

* 4. Circumstantial evidence; proof. 

"These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. X. 

like-li-ness, * llke-li-nesse, * lik-li- 
nes, s. [Eng. likely ; 

* 1. Resemblance, likeness. 

2. Probability, likelihood, chance. 

* 3. Suitablenesa, agreeablenesa. 

like -1^, * lik-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. like, a. | 

dy.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Such as may be liked ; attracting 
liking ; likeable, pleasing, agreeable. 

" I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love. * 

Shakesp ; Merchant of renter, ii. t 

* 2. Similar, alike, like, congenial. 

" Love is a celestial harmonie 

Of likely harts composed of starres coneent. - 

Spenser : Hymne in Honour of Beauty, 19S. 

3. Having the appearance of truth or pro- 
bability ; probable, credible. 

" I never thought it possible or likely" 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. L L. 

4. In such a position or situation as pro- 
bably to do some act : as, 1 ain likely to call 
to-morrow. 

5. Suitable, well-adapted, convenient; that 
will prooaoiy suit one’s purpose. 

6. Of good breeding and accomplishments ; 
accomplished, talented. (American.) 

B. As adv. : Probably ; in all probability. 

" While man was innocent, he was likely iguomnt 
of nothing that imported him to know.” — UlanviU: 

llk-en. *lik-nen, *lyk-nen, v.t. & i. 

[Sw.’ likna = (1) to lesemble, (2) to liken, from 
lik — like ; Dan. rigne=(l) to resemble, (2) to 
liken, from lig = like.) [Like, a.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To make like ; to cause to resemble. 

2. To compare ; to consider or represent as 
like. 

"To whom then will ye liken God 7 or what likeness 
will ye compare unto him 7” — Isaiah xl. 18. 

* B. Intrans. : To be like ; to resemble. 

" His schal lyke that lay V that lyknes her tylla" 

E. Eng. Alia. Poems; Cleanness, 1.064. 

llke'-ness, * lik nes, * i-lik-nes, s. [AS. 

gedicncs, from lie, gedic = like (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being like ; simi 
larity, resemblance. 

" In the likeness of God made he him ,‘l—Oenesis v. Ii 

2. That, which is like or similar; that which 
resembles another; especially a portrait or 
picture of a person or tiling. 

" Had he that real liken- st shown. 

Would any man the picture own 7" 

Gay : Fables, pt. i., lab. 18. 

3. Form, appearance. 

" And abf.ve the firmament that was oyer thelx 
heads was the likeness o * a throne."— Ezekiel i. 26. 

lik'-er-ous, cu }Lickerish.) 

* lik -er-ous-nes, s. [Lickeuishness.) 


late, tht, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf work. whd. s 6 n; mute. cub. cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, SiMan. 00, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


likewise— lily 
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like'- wise, * lyke - wysc, adv. or conj. 

I For in like wise.) In like wise ; In like mau- 
ner ; also, moreover. 

•• Jems said uoto them, 1 *Uo will ask you one thing, 
which If ye tell me. I /Reieue will tell you by what 
authority 1 do these things. "—Matthew xxL 24. 

Ilk irig, a. & s. [Like, t».] 

* A. Asadj.: Having a certain appearance ; 
featured, favoured. 

” Why should he *ce your luces worse liking than 
the children which are of your eurtT"— Daniel i. KX 

B. As substantii'e : 

1. The slate of being pleased ; contentment. 

“Thau to drive likin <7 to tlie name of love *' 

Shaketp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i, L 

*2. Favour, goodwill. 

" You have broken from ids likinv." 

Stink exp. : Winter 1 Tale, V. L 

8. Inclination, desire. 

“A sudden trust from sudden liking grew." 

Tope: llomer; Odyney xv. 4<54. 

* 4. State of the body ; especially good or 
plump condition. 

“Their young ones are in good liking; they grow ur 
with corn ."— -Job xxxix. 4. 

* 5. A state of trial. 

** The royal soul . . „ 

Came but a while o» liking here.*' 

Dryden: Threnodia Auguitalit, 153. 

li-lae, *li~lach, s. & a . ISp. lilac, lila; 

I til. lila; Turk, leildk ; cf. Pers. liluj, litanj, 
lilang =* the indigo plant.] 

A. As substantive: 

Lot. : The genus Syringa, and specially S, 
vulgaris. It has simple leaves, and very frag- 
rant pale violet or purple flowers, in beautiful 
thyrsoid terminal panicles. It was introduced 
into Great Britain from Persia and Turkey 
about 1597. It has been introduced into this 
country and is widely cultivated in ourgardeus, 
bm a favorite flowering plant. It has valunblo 
febrifugal qualities, owing tu the presence in it 
of lilacine (q.v.). Tho wood yields, by distil- 
latiou, a fragrant oil. The Chinese Lilac has 
larger flowers, but with less odor. 

*1 African lilsc is Melia Azedarach; Aus- 
tralian lilac (1) Uardenbergia monophyllu , (2) 
Prostanthera violacm ; Indian lilac, Melia 
semper jlortns ; and Persian lilac, Syringa persica. 

B. As adj. : Of the colour of lilac ; pale 
dull violet, a little mixed with white. 

ll'-la 91116, s. [Eng. lilac; -ine.) 

Chem. : Syringine. An alkaloid extracted 
from the bark, the buds, and the leaves of the 
lilac, Syringa vulgaris. It i9 obtained in the 
form of radiate needles, which arc soluble in 
W3ter and in alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 
It possesses a taste which is at the same time 
sweet, bitter, nauseous, ami astringent. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, form- 
ing a yellowish-green solution, which gradually 
changes to violet-blue ; on diluting with water 
It takes 8ii amethyst colour. Lilncine Is little 
known In England, but in the south of Europe 
It is considered an unfailing remedy for the 
Intermittent fever which prevails iu marshy 
and insalubrious districts. 

iT-la-lito, s. [Etyrn. doubtful.] 

Min. : The samo as Leimdolite (q.v.). 

XU l-a r - 90 -CO, s. pL ILat. lili(um); fem. pi. 
adj. hu if. -acew .] 

Lot. : LHyworts ; an order of Endogens 
founded by Linniunsin 1751, and atill retained. 
It ia the typicsl order of the alliance Lilinlea. 
It consists of herbaceous plants, shrubs, or 
trees, with bulbs, tubers, rhizomes, or tlhrons 
roots ; leaves generally narrow, with parallel 
veins ; flowers large and showy, to small snd 
green, with nil intermediate gradations ; calyx 
and corolla confounded, both coloured, some- 
times cohering Into a tube ; atamcna h!x, in- 
verted into the perianth ; the anthers opening 
Inwards ; ovary free, three celled ; fruit succu- 
lent, dry, or capsular. Seeds one above an- 
other, in one or two rows. Many of the species 
are very beautiful. They are widely diffused, 
being, however, more common In tern pernio 
than in tropical countries; those belonging to 
the latter r egion being often arborescent. Sumo 
aro eaten ; many yield fibres capable of Wing 
spun ; others aro uacd medicinally ; some 
yield resins, aomc aro poisonous. ( Lindln /.) 
Known genera 170. apcciea nhout 1,500. (.Sir 
Joseph Uool.cr .) ldndlcy divides the order Into 
eleven tribes : Tulipea*. Homcrocallea', Aloln- 
ea\ Seillcn*, Coniintliercfc. Authericew-, Aphyl- 
lanthea*.. Wachendorfesc, Aaparageic, Aspidla* 
Irca', and Ophlopugoucio. '1 nis order toniuina 


many of our fluent garden and green-house 
flowers, such as lilies, tulips, dog’s tooth violet, 
tuberose, lily of the valley, hyacinth, aod 
others useful fur food, medicine, Ac. 

Hl-l-a 9e ous (or ccous an shus), a. [Lat. 
liliaceus, from lilium = a lily.] Pertaining 
to lilies or the Liliace* ; like a lily. 

lll-l-al, a. ILiliales.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the alliance Liliales, 
the typical order Liliaceie, or its typical genua 
Liliuiu. 

Ifl I-a' lea, s. pi. [Mase. anti fem.pl. of Mod. 
Lat. lilial(is), from Lat. lilium = a lily.] 

Bot. : The Lilinl alliance. It consists of 
hypogyuous, bisexual, hcxapetaloid emlogens, 
with copious albumen. LimUcy includes 
under it tlic orders Gilhesiaceae, Mclantbaccie, 
Liliacea^, sud Puntederacea: (q.v.). 

HI i-e'-se, s. pi. [Lat. lili(nm) ; fem. pi. adj. 
suli. -eo'.J 

Bot. ; A tribe of Liliaceae, type Lilium. Tlie 
styles arc combined or the stigma sessile, the 
capsule loculicidal, the testa various, the 
radicle next the hiluin. British genera : Scilla, 
Muscari, Omithogalum, Allium, Gagea, 
Lloyd ia, Fritillaria, with two more — Tub pa 
doubtful, and Lilium ouly naturalised. 

* HI - led, * 111 - lied, a. [Eng. lily ; -ed.) 
Full of or covered with lilies. 

*' Nymphs and shepherds dauce no more 

By sandy Ladou's lifted bunko." Milton : Arcadrt. 

LH' v put, Lil-li put, s. & a. [See def.] 

A. As subst. : The name of sn imaginary 
country in Swift’s Gullivers Travels, the in- 
habitants of which were pigmies. 

** Watchful against impending harms 
All Lilliput cried out. ' To amis 1" 

Lloyd: Charity ; A Fragment. 

B. As atij. ; Lilipntian. 

Lll 1 pu' tlan, Lil-H-pu'-tlan, a. & s. 

[Eng. Liliput; -ian.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Liliput ; 
pigmy, small, pigmesn. 

B. A 5 substantive : 

1. A native of Liliput (q.v.). 

2. A person of very diminutive size ; a pigmy. 

Lilith, s. [lleb. rvV? (lilith) = properly tlie 
nightly one, the name of a female night-spirit 
that wanders about in tlie desert9 (cf. Matt, 
xii. 43), and which the seer represents as 
taking up its permanent abode in Edom. 
(Newman : }Ieb. Lex.) ] 

1. Onl . Lang. : A word transliterated and 
adopted from the Hebrew by Henderson, 
following the example of Aquila, Van der 
Palm, and de Wette. The LXX. translate it 
by bvOKtt'Ta.vpoi ( onokentauroi ), the Vulgate by 
lamia, ami most moderns by “screech-owl. 
Bochait, Gesenius, Roseniniiller, and Hitzig, 
are of the same opinion as Nesvman. [Etym.j 
(See also Cheyne : Proph. of Isaiah, xxxiv. 14.) 
[Lamia, %] 

" There also the llllth shall rest. 

And flud for herscW a place of rei>ose.” 

t\ J l ruder ton : I mi ah xxxtv. 14. 

2. Folk-lore: According to Talmudic tradi- 
tion, Lilith was Adam’s first wife, who for her 
refractory conduct was transformed into a 
demon endowed with power to injure and 
destroy Infants unprotected by the necessary 
amulet. (Ilcrshnn: Talmudic Misc., p. 0.) 
(•See also Bnxturf, Isx. Talm., s.v. ; Burton, 
Amt. Mri.(ed. 1881), p. 116.) (Lamia.) 

“ Itwn* Lilith, the wife of Adam, , . . 

Not fi drop of her hlood wnn human, 

llut olio wo* made like a *oft nweet woman." 

I), d. lionet ti : j:<len /lower. 

IflM-um, s. [lAt. lilium; Gt. \tifnov(leirion) 
= a lily.] 

Bot. : A genua of Lilincctn, tribe Tulipeie 
(Lindlcy), the typical genus of the trilic Lilinc 
(Sir J. Hooker). Bull) of many imbricated 
fleshy scales ; Icnvcnall caulinc, not sheathing, 
alternate or whorh d ; flowers few or many, 
large, solitary, erect, or ilrooping ; perianth- 
segments free, cadumiis, erect liclow, n ctirved 
or revnlnte above; nectary median elongate; 
stamens hypogyuous nr in the luise of the seg- 
ments ; filaments subulate; anthers versatile, 
bursting inwards; ovary Hiv-gnmved ; style 
terete; stigma obtuse. Fruit capsular, erret. 
seeds many, in two senes. Known species 
forty, all from the ninth temperate zone. 
Lilium Marlngnn, the Mai l.agon nr Turk's cap 
lily, which bus pale purple or white flowers. 


Is naturalised In Surrey ; its native country U 
Continental Eurupe. L. pyreuaicum in 9 
gardeu escape in Devonshire. About tlfty 
three species, with mauy varieties, are culti- 
vated in gardens. Many are hardy enough to 
thrive in almost aoy situation, even under ths 
shade of trees. 

Lilium candidum ia the White or Bourbon 
lily ; it wits brought in 1596 from the Levant; 
L. crocema , the Yellow lily, brought the same 
year from Germany; L. japonicum, the Japan 
lily, introduced from China in 18U4. L. cluxl- 
cedonicum [Lily, 2], the Scarlet M.irlagon lily, 
brought from the Levant in 1596; L. jomjxh 
nium, the Scarlet Puinpoue lily, introduced 
from Siberia iu 1029 ; L. bulbiferum is the 
Bulb-bearing or Orange lily, brought from 
Italy in 1596. L. superbum, the Superb Mar- 
tagon lily, introduced from North America iu 
1738: and L. tigrinnm, tlie Tiger or Tiger- 
spotted lily from China in 1804. The tlucstuf 
all is a Japanese species, L. auratam intro- 
duced into gardens Irom Japan in 1*60 It is 
two to five feet High, the flowers, which are 
white with purple blotches, being sometimes 
a foot across. The smell is perceived at a dis- 
tance. The bulbs of waUichutnum.&n Indian 
species, have demulcent properties, and are 
used in pectoral complaints. L. pomponium 
is cultivated in Kamtehatka for its routs, 
which are roasted and eaten. 

1111, s. [Etym. doubtful.] One of the bules of 
a wind-instrument. (Scotch.) 

• HU, r.i. &, t. [Loll.] 

HU lte, s. [Named by Reuss after Von Lill ; 
anfl‘. -itc (Min.).} 

Min . ; An earthy miueral resembling glau- 
conite (q.v.), of a blackish-green colour. Hard- 
ness, 2 ; sp. gr. 3*048. Analysis yielded : silica, 
82*48 ; sesqui- and protoxide of iron, 54*95; 
water, 10*20 ; carbonate of lime, 1*96 ; sulphide 
of iron, 0*63 = 100*22. Found at Przibram, 
Bohemia. Grouped as a sub-species by Dana 
under Jolly te (q.v.). 

IU U bul ler’-d, HI H bur-lcr -6, s. [Said 
to have been n word of distinction used by 
tbe Irish Papists in their massacres of the 
Protestants in 1641.] The refrain and name 
of a song, written by Lord Wharton, which 
contributed in no little degree to the revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

“One of the cliftmcteristlc* of the good ohl toldler U 
Ms trkk of whistling Lillibullero."— Macaulay . Hist. 
Ling., ch. lx. 

lil'-ly-pil-liej, 3. [From the native nuiue.] 

Bot. : A common Victorian name for Eugenia 
Smithii. [Eugenia.] 

lilt, r.i. & t . [Lilt, «.] 

A. /nfransifft’c; 

1. To do anything with a spring. Jerk, or 
hop ; to jerk, to spring. 

2, To sing in a cheerful, lively style. 

B. Trans.: To sing or play iu a cheerful, 
lively style. 

** llrcli 1 but »lii* would lilt that twnully.*’— C. King*, 
ley : A Uon Locke, ch. I x. 

lilt, s, [Prob. onomatopoelic.] A cheerful, 
lively nil* or tune ; an Irish dance accompanied 
with singing. 

Ul'-jr, * 111 i, * lll lo, * 111 ly, s. & a. [A S. 

from l^al. lilium , from Gr. At »pioe(/rt rum) 
= a lily ; Fr. lis ; Sp. lirio; ltal. r/igrio.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary language: 

I. Lit. : In (lie samo sense as II. 

*' l-*or right ft* »hc cun jwlnt h hh wblt . , , , 

Blic lu hitwl hath ihi» uuhlc crvuturt).'* 

f A.mcrr C. T . ll.WMt 

*2. Fig . : That end of a compass which 
loints to the north ; so called from its being 
lequently oiimmentcd with a jlenr-deJis. 

’* Ah to tho Polo tho hly l>oin1» 
hi n Bi-ft*i oil) j mma. ’* Il.’ieett I.etten, Ul. t 

II. Technically : 

1. But. : Properly the gums Lilium (q.v.X 
but UH»’d nlso of various other genem mor» 
or less nkiu to it. 

2. Seri) litre : 

(1) Old Test. : lleb. (ihushan), 1 Kings 

xii. 19 ; (shoshan), Smig of Solmnon 

ii. 16, Iv. 5, v. 13, vi. 2-3, vit A njCrixj (.tho- 
shnutth ), 2 f’h mu. iv 5, Song of Solomon 11. 
1 2. Perhaps l.ilitim chalcrdonicuin 

(2) New Test. ; The lily [Gr. ftpi»o»-(tr/«on).J 


b6U, cat, 90U, ehorus, 9htn, bcn?h; go, item ; thin, this; sin, 09; expeot, yonophon, c^lRt. pb «* ^ 

-dan, -tlan = shon. -tlon, alon-^ shun; -tlon, -$lon = zhun, -clous, -tlous, slous - alius, -bio, -dlo. A:o. b^l, tlQL 
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lilyworts— limber 


alluded to by Jesus in Mutt. vi. 2S, is by 
some believed to have been Lilium ckalcedoni- 
cum, wliieb has red flowers, and is common in 
Syria. 

The African lily is Agapanthus umbella - 
tus; the Barbadoes lily, Hippeastntm equestre; 
the Belladonna lily, Amuryllis Belladonna 
( Belladonna jmrpurasrens) ; the Blackberry 
lily, rardanthus chinensis (American) ; the 
Brisbane lily, Furyclca australasica ; the Cape 
Ccast lily, Crinum spcctdbilis ; the Day lily, 
the genus Hcmerocallis ; the Five or Flame 
lily, Pyrolirion ; the Flax lily, Phormiinn 
tenax; the Guernsey lily, Nerine sarniensis ; 
the Lent lily, Narcissus Pseudo- Narcissus ; 
the Lesser Water lily, Hydrocharis morsus- 
rance; the Mexican lily, Hippcastrum regince ; 
the Persian lily, Frilillaria persica ; the Fond 
lily, the geniis Nnphar ; the Prairie lily, 
Mentsdia ornata; the Rock lily, Sdaginella 
convoluta; the Scarborough lily, Vallola pur- 
purea; the Water lily, Nymphtra ; and the 
Whitsun lily, Nurcissus podicus. ( T reas . of 
Bot., iic.) 

H The Stone-lily ia not a plant but a lily* 
shaped animal. [Lily-exchinite.] 

^ Oil of lilies: An unguent formerly obtained 
by infusing the flowers of Lilium candidum 
in nil. 

* E. As adj. : Pure, as a lily ; unstained, 
unsullied. (Keats.) 

* lily-bods, s. pi. Delicate flower-beds in 

Elysium. (dhakesp. : Trcilus <£ Cress Ida, 

iii.2.) 

lily-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Crioceris merdigera, a tetramerous 
beetle, family Criocerida*, of uniform brown- 
ish tint ; parasitic on lilies, whence its popu- 
lar name. Ita specific name (= ordure- hear- 
ing) has reference to the fact that the larva 
covers its back with its excrement as a pro- 
tection. 

lily-encrinitc,$. [EnchinitEjEncrints.] 

* lily- faced, n. Pale-faced ; affectedly 
modest or squeamish. 

* lily-handed, a. Having delicate, white 
hands. 


lily hyacinth, s. 

Bot. : Scilla lilio-hyacinthus. 


* lily liver, s. A coward. 

*' I always knew that I was a Wy-7itw."— Thackeray : 
Roundabout Papers, xii. 


+ lily-livered, a. White-livered, cow- 
ardly, dastardly. 

" A base, litydivered. action-taking knave." 

Shakesp. : Lear, U. I 

lily of the field, s. 

Bot. : The genus Amaryllis. 


lily of the valley, 5. 

1. Bot. : The genus Convallaria (q.v.). 

“ Lily of the valley bas a strong root that runs Into 
the gTound.'*— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. Script.: [Lily, II. 1 (2)]. 


lily- pad, s. One of the broad, floating 
leaves of the water-lily. (American.) 

lily pink, s. 

Lot. : Apbyllantlies, a genus of Lillaceac. 

lily -thorn, $. 

Lot. : The genus Catesbaea, order Cin- 
Chonaceai, tribe Gardeoidae. Two species are 
cultivated in Britain : Cotesbcca sjnnosa and 
C. parvifiora. 

* lily-white, a. Of a pnre white colour. 

lil'-y-worts, s. pi. [Eng. lily, and pi. worts.] 

Lot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Liliaceae (q.v.). 

LF-ma (I), s. The capital city of Peru. 

Lima-bean, s. 

Bot.: Phascohis lunatus. 

Lima -wood, s. [Brazil (1), A.] 

li'-ma (2), s. [Lat. lima= a file.) 

Zool. : A genus of Molluscs, family Ostreidse. 
The shell is eqtuvalve, compressed, obliquely 
oval; the anterior side gaping, tbe posterior 
one rounded, usually close ; the umbones 
apart, eared ; the hinge area triangular ; the 
cartilage-pit central. The animal has the 
mantle margins separate, Lima is either free 
or spins a byssus. Twenty recent species are 
known, and tsvo hundred fossil. The former 


from Norway, Britain, India, &c., the latter 
from the Trias, if not from tbe Carboniferous, 
period 00 ward. 

H-ma'-ge-ous (or ceous as shus), a. [Lat. 
limaceus = slimy, from Umax (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Of or pertaining to the genus Limax, 
or slugs. 

li-mag'-i-dse, s. pi. [Lat. timax, genit. 
limac^is) (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. a uif. -idee.] 
Zool. : Slugs. A family of gasteropodous mol- 
luscs, order Pulmonifera, sectiou Inopercu- 
lata. The shell is small or rudimentary, usually 
internal or partially concealed by the mantle. 
The animal elongated, the body and foot not 
distinct from each other. The head and 
tentacles retractile, the tentacles fonr, the 
upper pair supporting eyes. The mantle 
small, shield-shaped. Abundant in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

li'-ma -5 in, s. [Lat. Umax, genit. limadfs) 
a soail ; -in.] 

Chan. : A substance obtained as a white 
earthy mass from the garden-snail. It is 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, and is pre- 
cipitated with tannic acid. 

li-ma-91-na, s. [Fem. sing, of Mod. Lat. 
limacinus, from Lat. Umax = a slug, a snail.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Limacinidie (q.v.). The shell is suhglobose, 
sinistral, spiral, umbilicated. No operculum. 
Animal with expanded fins. Two known 
recent species from the Arctic and the Ant- 
arctic seas. 

li-ma-9111' 1 dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. limacin(a) ; 
Lat.* fem. pi. adj. suff. -Wee.] 

Zool.: A family of Molluscs, order Ptero- 
poda. The shell, which is sinistral. is minute, 
spiral, sometimes operculate. The animal 
with fins attached to the sides of the mouth. 

li-ma-co'-dcs, s. [Lat. Umax, genit. limac(is) 
= a snail ; -odes, from Gr. eT6o? (eulos) = form.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family Li- 
ma codidae (q.v.). Limacodcs testudo is British. 

ll-ma co -di-d®, s. pi. [Lat. limacod(es); 
fern.' pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Lepidoptera, some- 
times called Cochleopodid®. It is of the 
tribe Bombycioa. The antennae are not pec- 
tinated. The wings rather short and broad 
with long frioges. The larva smooth, onisci- 
form, with no perceptible legs. The species 
are wide spread. 

iT-ma dse, 5. [Mod. Lat lim(a); Lat. fem. 
pi. a’dj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of conchiferous molluscs, 
by some separated from Ostreidie, with which 
it is generally united. 

* li-maile, s. [Fr. rimaftfe.] A inasa of filioga 
of any metal. 

* li-ma'-tion, $. [Lat. limatus, pa. par. of 
limo = to tile ; lima — a file.] The act of 
filing or polishing. 

* lT-ma-ture, s. [Lat. limatura, from limatu- 
rus, fut par. of limo = to tile.] 

1. The act of filing. 

2. Filings of auy metal ; the particles rubbed 
off by a file. 

li'-max, $. [Lat. = a slug, a snail ] 

Zool. : Sing. The typical genus of the 
family Limacidse (q.v.). The shell is internal, 
oblong, fiat, or slightly roncavc beneath the 
nucleus posterior. Animal with a foot pointed 
and keeled behind the mantle. Shield-shaped, 
with granulated or concentric strire. Known 
recent species fifty-one from Europe, aud oue 
fossil from the Eocene. 

limb (l) (6 silent), * lira, * lyme, * lymme, s. 
[A.S. lim; cogn. with led. limo; Dan. .i bw. 
lem. Tbe & is excrescent. The original mean- 
ing was probably a twig, a branch broken off, 
a fragment, from A.S. lemian, lemma n = to 
break; ef. Icel. lemja — to break; litn= foliage 
of a tree ; limi = a rod ; Dan. lime = a twig.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) One of the extremities of the human 
body, an arm, a leg ; espee. the latter. 

"The sufi suits 

The gouty limb.'' Cotoper : Task, l. 107. 


(2) A branch of a tree ; one of aomo size. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A person or thing regarded as a part ok 
something else : as, a limb of the law. 

“ For Antony is but a limb of Casar." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, 1L \ 

* (2) Ao active member. 

M These are the /imfcji of the plot." 

Shukesp.; Henry VIII , L L 

(3) A miscliievous child ; an urchin. (CWfoq.) 
[Imp.] 

II. Locksmith . ; One of the pieces which 
Compose a lock. 

* limb-meal, *lyme-mele, adv. Limb 
from limb; piecemeal 

** O that I had her here, to tear her Hmb.ment. m 

zhakesp. . Cymbeline. iL 4 . 

limb (2) (b silent), s. [Lat. limbus = a border, 
an edging; Fr. limbe = a brink.] 

L Astronomy: 

1. Tlie border or outermost edge of the 
sun or moon. 

" t caught sight of the lunar limbf—Ty nd.il ; Frag. 

ments of Science, ch. vL 

2. The graduated arc or section of a measur- 
ing or optical instrument. 

II. Lotany : 

1. (Of a petal) : The expanded part of a petal 
which ia a modification of the blade of a leaf. 

2. (Of a gamoscpalous corolla) : The expanded 
portion, as distinguished from the throat and 
the tube. It may L>e plane or concave, with a 
great or less number of segments. 

* limb (b silent), v.t. [Limb (l), «.] 

1. To supply or furnish with limbs. 

“They f/mft themselves, slid colour shape ot rise, 
Assume, as likes them beat." 

Milton : P. U. vi. 35X 

2. To tear limb from limb ; to dismember. 

lim'-bach-lte, s. [Named after the place 
where found, Limhacli ; suff. -ite (Min.), j 

Jl/in. ; A grayish* to greenish-white massive 
mineral with greasy lustre. Sp. gr. 2 - 395. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumioa aud 
magnesia, represented by the formula 
3Mg02Si02 + AI2O3S1O2 -f 2HO. Found at 
Limbach, Saxony, occupying cavities in ser- 
pentine. 

llm'-bat, $. [Etym. doubtful.] A cooling 
periodical wind, blowing in the isle of Cyprus 
from the north-west from eight a. in. to the 
middle of the day or later. 

lim -bate, a. [Lat. limbatus, from limbus =■ 
a border, au edge.] 

Botany : 

1. The same as Bordered (q.v.). 

2. Having an expanded end. 

* lim -beck, *lim'-bcc, s. [A contraction 

of alembic (q.v.).] 

1. Chan. : A still. 

“What potions have 1 drunk of Bsren tears, 
Distilled iroui limbecks, foul ns hell within." 

Shakes p. : Sonnet list 

2. Her. ; [Distillatory]. 

*lim'-beck, *Iim-bcc, v.t. [Limbec, «.] 

To strain or pass through a limbeck. 

limbed (b silent), a. [Eng. limb (I), s. ; -ed.] 
Ha\ing limbs : sometimes used absolutely, 
but more commonly in composition, as large- 
rim bed, long-rim bed, tc. 

” Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms. 

Limbed and full grown.” Milton ; P. L„ vlL 4W. 

lim'-ber, a. [Allied to limp (q.v.).] Flexi- 
ble, easily bent, pliable, pliant yielding, 
lithe. 

“ Those waved their limber fans 
For wings." Milton : P. L„ viL 476. 

lim' ber, *lim'-mer, s. fProperly limmer, 
which is a plural form, from Icel. Umar = 
boughs, pi. of lim = foliage.] 

I. Ord. Lang. (PL) : The shafts or thills of t 
vehicle. 

IL Technically: 

I. Ordnance: The detachable part of a gun- 
carriage mounted on the two fore-wheels, and 
to which the horses are attached. The gun is 
limbered up when the trail of the gun-carriage 
proper is lifted up ami looped over the pintle- 
hook of the limber, in order for marching. 
The term limber is also applied to the for»'< 
carriage of the ammunition-waggon to which 
thp caisson or tumbril is connected. Limbers 
differ in construction with the purpose and 


f&te, t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, 00 = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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>aitions of the guns ; as— the casemate-lim- 
:r; the field-gun limber, with an aimnuiiitiou 


L1MDEK. 

box; the garriaon-gun limber; the limber 
with shafts; Die pole-limb<r; the siege-carriage 
limber ; the battery-waggon limber. 

2. Shipwright . : A passage on each aide of 
the keelson for bilge-water. 

limber-board, s. 

Skipbuild. : A plank reaching from the keel- 
son to the limber-strake, and merely butting 
against the bulkheads, so as to be easily taken 
up tu expose the limbers. 

limber chain, s. 

1. Nmtt. : A chain passing through the 
limber-holes of a vessel by which they may 
be cleared of dirt that chokes them. 

2. Artillery: A keep chain which goes 
round the pintle and confines the trail to the 
limber, preventing its flying off the limber- 
hook. 

limber-chest, s. The ammunition or 
tool chest belonging to the limber of an ar- 
tillery-carriage of any description. Thoj.e of 
the gun-carriage and caisson are fitted up as 
am munitinn -chests, while those of the forge 
aud battery waggon contain respectively tools 
and stores for blacksmiths’ and for carriage- 
makers' and saddlers’ use. 

limber boles, s. pi. 

ShiphnilJ . : Holes through the floor-timbers 
on each side of the keelson, to allow the pas- 
sage of bilge-water. The row of holes consti- 
tutes the limber-passage. 

limber-hook, s. 

Artillery : The hook on the limber to which 
the trail of the gun is attached. 

limber-passage, s. [Limber-hole.] 
limber-strake, *. 

Shipbuild. : That strake of the inner skin 
which la nearest to the keelson. A space 
between it and the Litter is called the limber, 
and forms a passage for bilge- water. 

limbering up hoop, a. 

Artillery : A stirrup-handle on the trail of a 
gun by which the piece is moved iu limbering 
ond uolimbering. 

•11m bor (1), r.f. [Limber, a.] To make 
limber or pliant. 

" Her atlfHmma . . .ore no* timbered."— Richardson: 
Clarissa, 111. 3M. 

Um bor (2), v.f. or {. [LiMnsn, s.j 

Ordnance : To attach the timber to. (Said of 
a gun, and generally followed by up.) (More 
commouly used intransitively.) 

Hm bor noss, s . [Eng. limber, a. ; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being Umber; flexi- 
blcuesa. 

“The of them [the aides of ft bladder] 

would Jiormlt tho »lr to awniuiodata itftclf and the 
bladder to tho llg^re of ft cylindrical vewcL"— Bogle : 
Works, 111. 241 

lim'-borj, s. pi. [LiMBEn, s. t I.] 

Um' bt-lito. s. [Named from the locality 
where found, Limburg.] 

Jlfin. ; Usually regarded os an altered con- 
dition of chrysolite (q.v.) by oxidation of tho 
iron, but Uosenhusch Is of opinion that it is 
the result of the alteration of tho vitreous 
portion of a rock, such as ho has named Lim*. 
burgite (q.v.). Occurs iu a dolerito at Lim- 
burg. lbiden. 

• limb’ less (b silent), a. [Eng. Umb ; -few.) 
Destitute of or without, limbs. 

“Thl* p°° r hlwrtlns Ihnbtrss trunk, which gladly 
I would divide wiione them." 

.Wo sstnger: Renegade. Iv. 1. 

llm' bo, s. [Properly the ablative of I,nt. 
timfms = edge, border, the full phrase being 
in /irabo jxifrura ; Itni. /imbo.] (LiMtius.) 


1. Any place of misery ; hell. 

**Ob. wU%t * •ymi*thy of woe 1« this? 

Aj» ln> iroiu i.«l|> limbo U from bU*a 1" 

Shakesp. : Titus A ndrontcus, 11L L 

2. A prison ; a plsce of confiuemeut. (Slang.) 

3. The same ss Limbus (q.v.). 

"An to the couditlon of the «oul between death end 
the resurrection, Islam has jioauthurit»ti\* levelling ; 
the general opinion l» that there is A Umbo somewhere 
or other tu which the spirit* of the good teix>se. w Idle 
tho.>e of the wicked ore imprisoned e w-wlit-rc* In r foul 
dungeon to »wait their doom. Palmer: The (jur'dn, 

L Uxl. 

Limbo of Infants, *. The English 
reo denng of Limbus Injantium (q.v.). 

“The existence of the IAmbo of Infants has never 
l>ern defined by the Church."— Add,t t Arnold ; Cath. 
flirt., p 619. 

Limbo of the Fathers, s. The Eng- 
lish rendering of Limbus Put rum (q.v.). 

“ Rntlrn thinks It was to the spirits hi the Limbo of 
the Fathers, as well as to those In Purgatory, that 
Ch rl*t preached . Addis <fc Arnold .* Calls. Diet., p. 618 . 

llm- bor i-a, $. [From Lat. limbus = a bor- 
der ; firm. pi. adj. suff. -ora (?).] 

Hot. : The typical genus of the family Lim- 
boridre (q.v.). It is not British. 

lim -bor’ i d£e,lim-bor-i o'-f©,s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. Jim6ori(a); fern. pi. adj. suit, -(i)dir, -ear.] 
Ik t. : A family of Angiocarpous or close- 
fruited Lichens, tribe Idiothalatnea*. There 
are rounded apothecia, closed in by a carbo- 
naceous specinl peritheeium, finally bursting 
in various ways, and containing a somewhat 
waxy nucleus, which grow*a hard. (Griffith £ 
Hen/rey.) 

lim bus, «. [Limuo.] 

Scholastic. Theology: The edge or utmost 
limit of hell, the abode of souls to whom the 
merits of Jesus could not he applied, through 
no fault of their own. Dante’s description 
(Inferno, iv.) is quite consonant with scholastic 
teaching on the matter. Limbus is distin- 
guished, as— 

(1) Limbus Pat mm, said to be the abode of 
those who died before the coming of Jesus 
Christ., and consequently before ho “opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers." The 
expression "Abraham's bosom" (Luke xvi. 
2 fi) is supposed tu designate this plnee ; and 
some theologians see an allusion to it in the 
preaching “ unto the spirits in prison" (1 Pet. 
lii. 19). 

“The ancient blew have even held their place on 
Into Chrtatl'in thought. In picture# like that of t lio 
Limbus Patrum, the Hade* where Christ descended to 
set free the patriarchs,"— Tglor : Prim Hire Culture 
(1079). II. 83. 

(2) Limbus Infantium, defined as the abode 

of infants, i<> whom the merits of the Re- 
demption could not be applied, because they 
died without baptism either of water or of 
blood, and were too young to supplement the 
loss of the sacrament by in voto , 

which is an “ardent desire of receiving bap- 
tism of water, joined with perfect charity." 
Many opinions have been held ns to the state 
of infants in Limbus, some believing them 
freo from the ptvna seams, while St. Augus- 
tine went so far as to teach that they suffered 
tho actual pains of hell. The common opinion 
of theologians of the present day is that they 
enjoy natural lmppioess, while some believe 
that they may bo admitted into heaven itself 
through the uneovenanted mercies of Al- 
mighty God. 

limo (1). •liim, Mym, Myme, a. [A.S. 
lim = bitumen, cement ; cogn. with Dut. lijm 
ss glue, lime; leel. lim = glue, lime, chalk; 
Dan. liim ~ glue; Sw. Um = glue ; Gcr. leim 
= glue; M. II. Gcr. lim = birdlime ; Lat. 
limits = mud, alimc.J 

I, Or<L Lang. : A viscous substance smeared 
on twigs for the purpose of catching birds ; 
birdlime (q.v.). 

“ Poor bird 1 thou'dut never fear the net or time." 

.Shakes /). ; Macbeth, tv. I. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chcm.: [Calcium Oxide]. 

2. Gecl., £c. : The chief states in which 
lime occurs in geological strata are the car- 
bonate, the phosphate, and the sulphate of 
lime. (For the origin of tho lime Itself, aee 
Limestone.) Phosphate of lime may come 
from bone, from coprolilcs, Ac. ; sulphate of 
limo Is less clearly organic. 

“And hlfc'ftO ft »trui»j{ out«-l of lym mid ofT »tou." 

Robert of Otvurester, p. 117. 

3. Phnmu : Lime, but only in the form of 
Liquor Caleb, Is sometimeB given Internally as 



an antacid. Externally applied It acts as a 
caustic. 

4. Sugar-mannf. : Lime-water used in clari- 
fying coarse sugar. 

■[ Lime-alumina ganict = (7ro»utarffc; Lime- 
nml-soda monotype = mesoi itc, a memberof the 
Mesotypc group ; Lime-arsenate = Pharmaco- 
life ; Lime-borate = Bcchilite ; Lime-borosili- 
cate = Datoliie ; Lime-carbonate = Aragooits 
and Calcite (q.v.); Lime-felspar = i4jior/Aire; 
LiTnc-finate, Iiime-fluoride = Fluorite; Lime* 
harniotome =s Phillipsite ; Lime-mesolypc - a 
member of the Mesotype group (q.v.) ; Lime* 
nitrate = .YiP-ocnlcif*' (q.v.) ; Lime-oxalate = 
]Cheu:ellite ; Linie-uligoclase = llafncfiordite ; 
Lime-i>hosphate = Apatite ; Lime-silicate = 
IFoZlaatonifc ; Lime-soda felspnr= Labradorite ; 
Lime-sul|>lmte=>InA 2 /drifeaJul Gyjisum; Lime- 
titanate = Perofskite ; Lime-tungstate ^Schcrt- 
ite t ami Lime-uranito =» Autunite (q.v.). 

lime burner, *. One who burns lime- 
stone m a limekiln to make lime. 

* ltme fingered, a. Thievish. 

“ False, limefingtred »f rviuita."— fip. Hall: Works, 

r. m. 

lime floor, 5. A floor of lime-mortnr, 
spread, beaten, and rubbed smooth. 

lime- light, s. A light produced by pro- 
jecting jets of ignited hydrogen and oxygen 
upon a ball of lime, making it incandescent. 
Invented by Lieutenant Drummond, who first 
applied it in tho focus of a paraboloid for 
geodetic purposes. 

lime machine, s. 

Gas-making : A machine in which gas la 
purified by passing through lime. 

lime -malachite, s. 

Min. : A variety of Malachite (q.v.), con- 
taining carbonate of lime and some water; 
froi Lauterberg, llarz, Germany. 

lime-paste, S. The cream of lime, pro- 
duced by slaking w ith water. 

lime-pit, s. A limestone quarry, 
lime plant, s. 

Pot. : The May-apple, Podophyllum pelta - 
turn. (Ogilvic.) 

lime-powder, s. Tho decrepitated lime 
produced by air-slaking. 

lime rod, 5 . A twig smeared over with 
bird-lime. 

“Tbe currlvr and the Ume-ro<l are the death of tb« 
fowle." Rreton : Fanhutickcs 

lime screen, 5 . A sifter for separating 
lime powdered by slaking fiom the lumps. 

lime sink, s. A round bole or depression 
in the ground m limestone districts. 

lime - spreader, s. A travelling box 
with perforated buttom, or other contrivance, 
for distributing powdered lime over laud as a 
manure. 

lime-twig, s. 

1. Lit. : A twig smeared with bird-lime, 
used to catch birds. 

2. Fig. : A snare, a trap. 

" I knew the foul cnchunfor. though dUmrifted, 
Entered the very limedtoigs of liU •iwlln.*' 

Milton Cornu*. 414. 

* limo-twig, v.t. To entangle, to en- 
snare. 

lime- wash, ». A coating given with 

lime-water ; white-wash. 

limo water, s. A solution of lime in 700 
parts of cold water. It Is tonic, astringent, 
and antacid. 

llmo-wavellito, ». 

Min. : A name given to a mineral occurrlnc 
In radiated spherical and hemispherical 
groups of ncicuW crystahi In a plioaphorite- 
brcccla. 8p. gr. 2*45 ; lustre, feeble ; colonr, 
white. Eliminating Impurities, Kosmann re- 
gnrda the composition as • hydrated olios* 
phnte of alumina and lime, containing lime, 
14*80 ; alumina, 35*05 ; phosnhorlo-aoid, 28-39 ; 
water, 21*09. Found with phosphorite at 
Pchrn and other places in Nissnu. 

limo (2). i»- [ A corrupt, of line. Itself a corrupt, 
of [ini/, from A.S. fiiuf = the lindau-trvo 
(q.v.).) 

Dot.: The gimus Tllln fq.v.), whoso species 
are natives of North Americn, Asia, and 
Europe. 7*. nwcriVnnn, or 7’. gluUrn, is i\ 
coiimu n s(u cies 111 Ihe Unhed Slates, a grace* 
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fill umbrageous tree, with larger leaves 
than T. europua , the European species. It 
is often planted in streets as a shade tree, 
and Ihiter den Linden , the principal street of 
Berlin, is named trom it. In the more 
western and southern parts of this country 
there are other species of Lime or Linden. 
[Tilia. 1 The Lime-tree grows to a great size 
in Europe. The honey made from it is 
considered very fine. The sap yields a k nid 
of sugar. The hark is made into ropes and 
mats and formerly was used for writing* 
tablets. The wood is soft, light, smooth, close- 
grained, suitable for carving. It is not much 
aKaeked by worms. It is made into light 
bowls, dishes, boxea for apothecaries, and 
dressere for shoemakers. The twigs are manu- 
factured into baskets and cradles. 

lime hawk moth, s. 

Entom. : Smerinthus tiliuy one of the com- 
monest of the Hawk-inoths. It owes its 
popular name to the fact that the larva feeds 
on the leaves of the lime-tree. 

lime (3), s. [Fr., from Pers. livid, Hmun = 
a lemon, a citron ; Arab. Umch — a lime. J 
[Lemon.] 

Botany: 

1. Citrus acida. 

2. Citrus limctta, more fully called the 
Sweet Lime. It grows about eight feet high, 
with a crooked trunk and many-diffu.sed 
branches armed with prickles. The leaves 
are ovate-lanceolate, nearly entire. The fruit, 
which is greenish-yellow, is almost globular, 
except that there is a protuberance at the 
top ; the surface is regular ; shining rind. 

It is about an incli and-a-lialf in diameter. 
The inice is very acid. There are various cul- 
tivated varieties. Some believe it a variety of 
Citrus medico, the Citron (q.v.). 

Wild-lime. 

Bot. : Atalantia monophylla. 
lime juice, s. The juice of the lime, 
used for the same purposes as lemon-juice 

(q v )• 

Iimc-juiccr, s. (See extract) 

••They would not go on a lime-juicer. they said, for 
anyth lug. (By time-juicer is meant an oeeaii-goine 
ahfp so called because the crew have salt meat served 
outWhem?7iiu\ lime-juice with it against scurvy. ’)- 
PaU Mali Gazette. Aug. 26. 1*84. 

•lime (1), 'lyemtne, s. [Leam, s.} A thong, 
strap, or string to lead a dog ; a leash. 

lime, v.t. [Lime (l), s.] 

* 1. To smear with bird-lime. 

•« Myself have lim'd a hush for her.*' 

Stmkcsp. : 2 Henry VI., t 3. 

* 2. To ensnare, to catch, to entangle, as a 
bird with bird-lime. 

• • Birds uever limed no secret bushes fear." 

Shakcsp. : Rape of Lucrece, 8S. 

* 3. To ensnare in any way. 

•• Ob limed soul. that, struggling to be free 
Art more engaged." shaketp. : Hamlet, 11L a 

* 4. To cement. 

•• Who gave bis blood to /ime tbe stones together." 

* Khakesp. : 3 Henry » v. 1. 

5. To manure with lime ; to spread lime over. 

••All sorts of rease love limed or marled laud."- 
Mortimer: Hutbandry. 

• limed, a. [Fr. limer ; Lat. limo = to polish.] 
Polished. (Chancer : House of Fame, Hi.) 

•lime-koTlnd, s. [Eog. lime (4), and /lonnci.] 
A hound used in boar-hunting ; a limmer; so 
called from the leash in which he waa led. 

( Massinger : Bashful Lover, i. 1.) 

lime kiln (or In as 1), s. [Eng. Zimc(l), s., and 
kiln.] A kiln in which limestone is calcined 
and reduced to lime. 

-The counter gate Is as hateful to me » tbsntk of 
a limekiln."— Shakesp. : Merry 11 toes of M mdeor, il X 

Li-men -e-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Lima, or 
its inhabitants, in Pern. 

B. As subd.: A native or inhabitant of 
Lima. 

li men - i - tis, $. v [Gr. Ai^cWrr)? ( limenites ) 
— of the harbour, liarbour-guardiug, from 
\Cfir,v (limen) = a harbour.] 

Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, family 

Nymphalidae, sub-family Nymplialinae. Li- 
menitis sybilla is the White Admiral Butterfly. 
[Admiral C. 2.] L. Camilla is from Conti- 
nental Europe. Various other species are 
found in America, India, &c. 


* irm '-er, * lym-ere, s. [Eng. lime (4), a. ; 
-er.] Tue same as Limehopnd (q.v.). 

- Many relaiea aud timers." Chaucer : Dream*. 

hm e'-stone. s. [Eng. lime, and sfone.] 

Geol. : A general name for all rocks the 
basis uf which is carbonate of lime. It is not 
generally pure, but has in it alumina, silica, 
&c. In regions such as Auvergne and Tus- 
cany, in which extinct volcanoes exist, 
hundreds of springs, both cold and thermal, 
rise to the surface, bringing up from the sub- 
terranean depths carbonate of lime, lue 
quantity thus transferred to the surface in 
the course of ages is enormous, and niamfolu 
streams and rivers carry it into the sea. 
Molluscs withdraw it fur their shells, corals 
for their reefs, and in due time the upheaval 
of the sea-bed converts it into a terrestrial lime- 
stone rock. Metam orphic action can destroy 
it. ami there is little limestone in rocks which 
have undergone such a change. W hen what 
used to be called primitive, now crystalline 
or metamorphic, limestone is found in such 
beds, it is probably of organic origin. Modern 
limestones are often composed entirely ot 
organic remains or are studded thickly with 
them. Thus Orinoidal or Encrimtal Lime- 
stone is composed chiefly of Encrimtes, chalk 
of Foraminifers, Nunimulitic Limestone of 
Nunimulites, and Leith a Kalk of the 
Tertiary of a Null i pore. Sometimes limestone 
may be brecciated, concretionary, compact, 
magnesian, Sic. 


lime -tree, s. [Lime (3).] 

li met -tic, «. [Mod. Lat. ( Citrus ) Zimcff(a) ; 

-KV] 

limcttic-acld, s. 

Chcm. : C n H 8 0 6 . An acid produced by the 
action of potassium bichromate on oil of lime 
or oil of rosemary. It is a colourless, crystal- 
lme substance, soluble in alcohol, and vola- 
tilizes when heated. 

lime wort, s. [Eng. lime, and u*or/.] 

Bot. : A species of Dianthus. (Ogilvie.) 

li-mic’-o-l£e, s. pi. [Lat., pi. of limicola = one 
who dwells in the mud: limus = lime, mud, 
and colo = to inhabit.] 

Zool • Mud-worms, a tribe of Annelids, 
order Oligoclueta. It contains two families, 
Sceuuridie and Naiididae. 
lim -ing, pr. }>«., a., & s. [Lime, t\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of covering with 
lime or birdlime. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric . : The act of manuring or dressing 
with lime. 

2. Bleaching: Slaked lime thinned with 

water. 

3. Leather-man. : The operation of steeping 
hides in lime-water or milk of lime, to remove 
the hair. The action of the lime is to dissolve 
the hair sheath and form a soap with the fat 
of the hide. Also called unliairing. 

lim -it, s. [Fr. limits ; fr. Lat. Zimifcm, accns. 
of limes = a boundary ; akin to limen = a 
threshold ; Sp., Port., & Ttal. Zimifc.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. That which limits, bounds, or circum- 
scribes ; a bound, a boundary, a border ; tbe 
utmost extent : as, the limits of a town. 

2. A restraint, a bound. 

<• Grief dallied with nor law nor limit know*" 

Sftakeip. : Rape of Lucrccc, 1.120. 

*3. PL: m 
• 4. A limb. 

5. The full time ; tbe full extent. 

•• The limit of your livea is out" 

Shakesp. : Richard III., 111. 3. 

B. Technically : 

1. Logic tC- Mctajih. : A distinguishing charac- 
teristic ', a differentia. 

2. Math. : A quantity towards which a vary- 
ing quantity may approach to within less than 
any assignable quantity, but which it cannot 
pass. Tims, the quantity a- -4- 2«x~ vanes 
with x, or it is a function of x, and approxi- 
mates towards in value, as x is diminished, 
and may, bv giving a suitable value to x, be 
made to differ from « a by less than any assign- 
able quantit y. Hence a- is, properly speaking. 


a limit of the expression, which in this case 
may be found by making * = 0. 

Limits of a prison , or limits: A certain 
limited space or extent of ground round a 
prison, in which a prisoner bas liberty to go 
and come. 

lim -it, * lyrn y te, v.t. & i. [Fr. limiter ; from 
limite = a limit ; Hal. limitare ; Sp. <V Foi^ 
limitas ; Lat. limito ; from limes (gemt. limit w| 

= a limit (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To set a limit or bound to ; to bound. 

•• We wish remov’d wbat Btandeth in onrlWht, 

And Nature blauae for limitinf) out 

IVnf.’er. In .Inwer qf Suckling i 1 eriez. 

2. To confine within certain bounds; to 
circumscribe, to restrain. 

"Limit each leader to his several charge." 

Shakctp. : Richard It I., v. 3. 

3. To confine or restrain to a certain point 
or signification ; to settle definitely ; to apply 
exclusively: as.ToZimif the meaning of a word. 

* e. Intrans. : To exercise any function, as 
begging, within certain limits. [Limiter.] 

lim -ltr-a-ble, a. [Eng. limit; -able.] That 
may or can be limited, bounded, or restrained ; 
capable of limitation. 

■ lim-i-tan’-e-ous, a. [Lst. limitaneus ; from 
limes (gemt. limitis) =a limit.] Pertaining to 
limits or bounds. 

• lim l-tar i-an, a. & s. ILat. Zimifaris.] 

A. Asadj. : fending to lim it or circumscribe. 

B. Assubst. : Ooe who limits; specif., one 
who bolds the doctrine that a part only of the 
human race will be saved. Opposed to Uni- 
versal ist (q.v.). 

* lim' lt-a-ry, «. & s. [Lat. limitaris, from 
Ztmcs (genit. Zimifis) =a limit.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Placed or stationed at the limits or 
boundaries. (.ViZfon.: P.L., iv. Oil.) 

2. Limited; circumscribed in extent. 

3. Limited or circumscribed in power or 
authority. 

•• What no inferior limitary klnf, „ 

Could in a length of years tori), eness hr log. 

Pitt : First Hymn of Callimachus to Jupiter . 

B. As substantive : 

1. A district lying at the limits or on the 
borders of another country ; a borderland. 

•• lu the time of the Romans this couiity.^because a 
limitary, did abound with fortification*. — Fuller. 
Il'ortAie* ; Cumberland. 

2. The same as Limiter (2) (q.v.). 

•• Great were the sums of money which the dillgenc* 
of the limitaries brought In. —Hey l in : Life of Laud^ 

p. 210. 

lim'-i-tatc, s. [Lat. limitatus , pa. par. of 
limito = to inclose within boundaries, to 
limit.] 

Bot. : Bounded by a markedly distinct line. 

lim I-ta'-tion, ‘lim-it-a-ci-oun, s. [Fr., 

from Lat. limitationcm, accua. of limitatia - a 
limiting, a limit; from limitatus, pa. Ljar. ol 
limito = to limit ; Sp. limitacion; ltal. hmita- 
zione.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of limiting, bounding, or circum- 
scribing. 

2. The state of being limited, bounded, or 

circumscribed. 


•• I despair, how this limitation of Adam's empire to 
his Hue and posterity. » ill help us to oue heir. - Locke. 

3 That which limits ; that which restrains 
or confines within limits; a restraining con- 
dition ; a qualifying conception. 

" To exclude any limitation nr diminution of these 
so geueral terms."— Barrow: Sermons, vol. m.. *er. W. 

*4 The right to beg or exercise their fuuc- 
tions within certain limits, possessed by friars ; 
tiie act of exercising such functions ; the dia* 
trict in which a friar was licensed to beg. 

•• As he goth iu his limitacioun m 

Chaucer: C. T„ 6,46*. 

*5. An appointed time. 

•• You have stood your Hmifeifion." 

. Shakctp. : Conolanuz, li., 3. 

II Laic: A certain limited time fixed by 
law within which an action must be brought. 

.. A ] 8oa man may plead the statutes of limitation tn 
bar - or the time limited by certain acts of PaHiaineut, 
bevond which no plaintiff can lay bis cause of action. 
As^n an action for money secured by a uo,rt«age, or 
otherwise chanced upon land, ur for reut on a le.w>e by 
deed o^on a bond or other socially, that the claim 
had not accrued on plaintiff, or those under whom be 
claims, within twenty years .’’— B la ctutone s Comment., 
bk. iii.. ch. 11. 
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t lim'- I-ta-tlve, a. [Aa if from n Lat. limi - 
tu l tints, from hmituius, pa. par. of limito = to 
limit (q.v.); Fr. limitatif.) Limiting. 

“ Ry the very coimtltutiou of thought, object and 
•uhjcct co-exUl in it an luu tally limitative."— BrU, 
tfmirt. Review, Vol. Ivll., |). 63 I187J). 

lim '-it ed, pa. par., a. & B. [Limit, v] 

A. As )xt. par. : (See the verb). 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Confined within limits ; circumscribed. 

2. Narrow, circumscribed. 

3. Circumscribed in power or authority ; not 
absolute. [Limited Monarchy.] 

* 4. Appointed, fixed. 

5. Iinilroad: Restricted as to the aoionnt or 
the quality of its carrviog allowance, or aa lo 
the time occupied in its journey, as a limited 
traio or express. 

C# As subst. : A limited express-train. ( U.S. 
Collvq.) 

(1) Limited oilministration: 

Law: A special and temporary administra- 
tion of certain specific effects of a testator or 
Intestate granted under varying circumstances. 

(2) Limited liability : Liability is said to be 
limited when the persons liable are bound 
under clearly-defined conditions. The phrase 
is chiefly used in connection with joint-stock 
companies, and here it means that the mem- 
bers or shareholders shall not he called upon, 
under any circumstances, to contribute moie 
than the amount of the shares for which they 
have subscribed. If the debts of such a com- 
pany, when wound up, amount to more than 
the resources of the company can meet, the 
creditors must hear the loss. 

(3) Limited monarchy : A monarchy io which 
the power of the sovereign is oot absolute, 
but ia coostitutionally limited, usually by 

i assemblages of the nobility, clergy, and elected 
representatives of the people. The sovereignty 
is a headship more or less real ; it is not ao 
autocracy. 

(4) Limited problem : 

Math.: A problem admitting of only one solu- 
tion, or of a determinate number of solutions. 

•lim -it cd ly, adv . [Eng. limited; -ly.) 

in a limited manner or degree; witli limita- 
tions. 

* 11m lt-ed ness, s. [Eng. limited; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being limited. 

lim'-it cr, *llm-it-our, * lim -It -or, 

* lym-at our, s. (Eng. limit; -tr, -or.] 

I. One who or that which limits, binds, 
or circumscribes. 

“ A law tu good and moral, the limiter of ■In."— 
Milton : Tetrachordon. 

* 2. A friar who was licensed to beg or to 
exercise his functions within certaiu limits. 

“Ther walketh now the limlfour himself." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 6.4fi0. 

lim’-it loss, a. [Eng. lim it ; -teas.] Having 
no limit or bound ; unlimited, unbounded, 
Infinite, immense. 

“ Through the rreat grove* of oak to the eklrta of the 
limitless prairie.’' Longfellow: Evangeline. 

*lim-it our, s. (Limiter.) 

11m'- Its, s. pi . [Limit, I. 3.) 

lim'-ma, s. {Gr. Xtippa. (Ir.imma) = what Is 
left, a remnnot ; heiirta ( leipu) =* to leavB.1 

Music : 

1. The diatonic acmitone. 

2. [Diesis.] - 

Um'-mor (1), s . [Limber, s.] 

1. A shaft or thill of a vehicle. 

2. A Hhnft-horse. ( Prov .) 

lim mcr (2), * loam cr, Mym-ero, ». 

[Kr hmirr; O. Fr. itemer.] [Learn, 8., 
Lime (4), 8.] 

* 1. The same as Limkiiound (q.v.). 

* 2. A dog gut between u hound and a 
mastiff ; a mongrel. 

* 3. A low, base, worthless fellow ; a 
scoundrel. 

I. A woman of loose mauuers, a Jade. 

(Scotch.) 

*ilm mcr, a. [Limber, a.) 

limn (n silent), Mymn, t\f. [A contr. of 
lumincr, which is short for c/iluminer, from 


limitative— limoges 


O. Fr. enluminrr = to illuminate, from Lat. 
fWumirw.l To paint or draw ; spec., to paint in 
water colours ; to Illuminate a book or manu- 
script; to depict. 

** For there hy magic •kill, I win. 

Form uf each thing that living U 
M'u limned lu ]>ro\x*r d>e.'' 

Ecott : Brutal of Trier main. UL. 87. 

lim-na'-di-a, s. [From Gr. Ai/xvd? (iimrnu), 
gemt. Ai/avaSos ( limnados ) marshy.] 

Zool. : A genus of 1‘hyllopods. The body 
is enclosed in an oval bivalw carapace, feet 
leaf-like, eighteca to thirty. It lives in fresh- 
water. 

lim-n»‘-a, lim noe us, s. (Gr. Aipeaio? 
(fim7Utios) = uiarshy, from Ai/ier] (limni) = a 
marsh.] 

Zool. : Pond -snail ; the typical genus of the 
family Limn&idiC. The shell is spiral, more 
or less elongated, thin, and translucent, the 
body-whorl large, the aperture rounded in 
front, the columella obliquely twisted. Animal 
with a short, broad head, tentacles com- 
pressed. lingual teeth, about 110 rows. Recent 
species ninety, from Europe, Madeira, India, 
China, and North America; fossil seventy, 
from the Wealden onward. Limnaa stagnates 
feeds chiefly on animal substances, L. peregra 
on green fresh -water algue. 

lim me a-daa, s.pl. [Limn^io^.] 

lim’-me-id, s. [Limn/Eid.e.] 

Zool. : A mollusc of tbe family Limnseidse 
(q.V.). 

"The Hmntrlds Inhabit fresh-water lu all parte of 
the world." — A. /'. Woodward : Mollusca (cd. 1675J, p. 
300 . 

Urn nse-i-dso, lim-nse'-a-dae, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. limna\a ) ; Lat. tern. pi. udj. siill'. -Woj, 
-ados.] 

Zool.: Limnadds ; a family of gasteropodous 
Molluscs, order Pulmomfera, section lnoper- 
culata. The shell is thin and liorn-coloured, 
capable of containing the whole animal when 
retracted, the aperture simple, the lip sharp, 
the apex somewhat eroded. The animal with 
a short, dilated muzzle, two tentacles, eyes 
sessile at their inner bases, the mouth with 
an upper mandible. Hie teeth in a helix. 
Found in fresh water in all parts of the world. 
Known genera : Limmca, (Jhilinia, Physa, 
Ancylus, and Planorbis. 

lim nanth, s. [Gr. Ai>erj (Jtmne) = a marsh, 
and <h-fcio? (ttnthos) = a blossom, a plant.) 

But. : A plant of the genus Limnaothea, or 
of the tribe Limuaiitlieai. 

lim n&n'-the-te, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. limnan- 
th(cs); Lat. feiu. pi. adj. sutf. -etc.) 

Hot. : Limnantiis, a tribe of Troprcolacew, 
with regular flowers and erect ovules. 

lim nin -the mum, s. [Gr. Ai>vn (limne) = 
a marsh, and de0*/i ov (anthemon) — a flower.) 

Bat. : A genus of Gentianaeeie, tribe Meny- 
anthcie. It consists of perennial water-herba, 
with alternate or opposite floating peltate 
or cordate leaves, sessile umbels of yellow 
flowers, a Uvc-parted calyx, a rotate corolla, 
with live to eight crose segments, five to eight 
stamens, a disc of five to eight hypogynous 
glands, and a oiie-celled irregularly-bursting 
capsule, few or many- seeded. /. imna /if 
(formerly Villarsia ) nymphtcoides is British ; 
found wild in still waters in the south of 
England, continental Europe, and Asia. L. 
cristutum , a Cashmere plant, in said to increase 
tho milk of the cows which feud on it. 

lim n (in' thej, 5. [Limnantu.] 

Hot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lim- 
nanthoe (q.v.). The leaves of Limnanthes 
Douglusii taste like those of the Indian Cress, 
Trojuvulum nw jus. 

lim na tor nis, s. IGr. Ai>vtj (Km/u T ) = a 
marsh, and o/m? (omL) = a bird.] 

BuLeent. : A fossil Inaeasorial bird, nllicd to 
the Iloopoc, It is from the Miocene. 

lim’-ncr, s. [A contr of luminonr, short 
torm of tnluminour ; u. 1‘r. nilumineur. Irom 
eafuminrr = to Illunihmte.J Uim who limns, 
a painter or artist; sure., one who j min ted 
portraits or Illuminated. 

"lie | William Collet] became the heat llhimlmr or 
limber of our o*f e.'—l'ullcr . Wort hies ; Cambridge. 

lim nito, s. [Gr. A tpiaj (limnfi) =» 11 muish.) 
Min.: A hydrated sestjuloxide of iron, 
formerly lucludod lu tho species llinonite 
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(q.v.). but separated by Dana because of tta 
difference in composition. Occurs massive, 
and in stalactites. In physical characters 
resembles limouite, but in the darker kinds 
tbe colour is more yellowish-brown, and io 
the lighter, rust-yellow. Var. 1 , lustre pitch- 
like ; colour brownish-black, Var. 2 , ochre- 
ons ; colour yellow. Compos. . sesquioxide 
of iron T 4 *i> ; water 26*2, correapondiug to the 
formula FesC^illU. 

lim no'-hi a, 3 . [Gr. Ai>vrj (limn?) ~ a marsh, 
and ^105 (Moi>)= life.) 

Eutom. : A genua of two-winged insects, 
family Tipulidte. More than fifty apeciea are 
Rritislu 

lim nof-y-on, s. [Gr. AiVvrj(h'm/i 6 )=a marsh, 
and Keun* - a dog.] 

Pala’ont. : A genns of Hyainodontidae (7), 
from the Amcricau Eocene. 

lim- no fe -Its, s. [Gr. AiV^j ( limnc ) = a 
marsh, and Lat .fdis— a cat.) 

Paltcont. : A foasil (ait from the Middle 
Eocene of America ; the oldest knowu repre- 
seutative of the family Felidic. 

lim no hy'-i-dee, s. 2 >l. (Mod. Lat. limno * 
hy(us); Lat. Tern. pi. adj. aulf. -War.] 

Palwont. : A family of North American 
Eocene mammals, founded by Frol. Marsh. 
They are believed to be allied to the Tapirs 
and to the Pulteotberidie. 

lim-no hy'-us, «. [Gr. At> t ^ (limnc)=* 
marsh, and vs (hux), gemt. vos (huos) = a 
swine.] 

Palceont. : Tlic typical genus of the family 
Limuoliyidie (q.v.). 

llm-no phi II d», s. pi. (Mod. Lat. limno- 
phii\us); Lai. 1 cm. pi. adj. suit, -wio:.] 

£nIom. ; A lamily of Trichoptera, division 
Imequipalpia. Tne maxillary pulpi of the 
males are three -join ted, those ol the funalea 
five- jointed. There nre many species, several 

being British. The cases of the larval are 
various. 

lim noph’-I lus, 8 . [Gr. Atpn) (Jimnr) at 
umrsii, and </*iA<w (phiko) — to love.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Limnophilidic (q.v.). 

lim'-no phis, s. [Gr. Ai>n* (lim/ie) = a marsh, 

aod oi/u? (op/tw)=:a snake.) 

Palceont. : A genus of serpents, apparently 
of the family l3oida\ but smaller than the 
Great Boas. From tbe Eocene of North 
America. 

Um-nor-i-a, s. [Lnt. limn*, from Gr. AiV»tj 
(Umne) — a lake, and fein. sing. adj. suff. 
-oria (?).] 

Zool. : A genus of cursorial isopod Crusta- 
ceans, family Aselhdie. Limnoria terebrans, 
a small animal about one-sixth of an inch ia 
length, does much damage by boring into the 
woodwork of piers, &c. 

lim no thcr-I da 3 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lim- 
nother(imn) ; I^at. fern. pi. adj. suff. -utee.J 
Palo'ctit. : A family of fossil Quadrumana, 
appuiemly allied to the Li-iniirs and to tlie 
Marmosets. They had forty teeth. Found 
in tho Eocene of North America. 

llm-no thcr -i-um, s. [Or. hiptaj (limnf) m 
a marsh, and O^piov { thcrion )= a wild animal.) 

Puli rant. : Tho typleal genus of the family 
Limuotheiuhe (q.v.). 

Ii m6 dor-t dro, s. pi. [Mod. Uit. limodo- 
r[iim); Lat. fern. pi. a<(j. svifi. -idir.) 

Hot. : A family of Orchids, tribe A re thu sew 

II mod - 6 -rum, s. [I^al., from Gr. AtpoSopor 
(lunodoron) = a wild plant.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of the family LI- 
mod or Idle (q.v ). l.imodiirum almrtivum la 
a hulless, civet , terrrsirial orchid, found In 
the southern and central jmrta of Con tine 11 Lai 
Europe. 

li rnogos (gOB ns 2 I 1 ), 9 . [Seo def.J A kind 
of sin face riminelliiiK, uhtrh 11 presents gems 
by l h«- use of small globules of transparent 
colour over silver tinsel. It lakes iis name 
from Limoges m Fram e, where H was brought 
to perfect mil 111 the Ilfteelilh century. lh« 
mime Limoges is also applied to n variety of 
carl hell ware known by its glaze. 


boil. b6^, pout, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, fccm; tliln, this; Bln, n$; expect, Xenophon, o^clst. ph - t 
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li-mh-ni-a, s. [Aral). lymoun= the citron.] 
Bot. : A genus of Aurantiace*e(q.v,). Limo- 
nia monophylla is a small, thorny tree, grow- 
ing in India, with a berry like a lime, hut 
only the size of a small nutmeg. The root of 
Lmoirift acidissima, which grows on dry hills 
in India, is said by Atkinson to be purgative 
and sudorific, suitable to be used in colic, 
the leaves in epilepsy, and the dried fruit as a 
tonie and disinfectant. Prof. Watt 6ays that 
tbe wood, which is veiyhard, close-grained, and 
yellowish white, might be used for turning. 

lira - n - THTi , s. [Mod. Lat. linum(ia ); suff. 
-in. (Chem.).} 

Chem.: The bitter principle contained in 
tbe pips of the orange and lemon. It forms 
small crystals, easily soluble in alcohol and 
acetic acid, and melts at 124*. 

la-mon-Ite, s. [Gr. Keiptov (leimon) = 
meadow ; sutf. -ite. (Min.).] 

Min. : A hydrated sesquioxide of iron oc- 
curring in stalactitic, botryoidal, or mam- 
millary forms, having a more or less fibrous 
structure; more frequently earthy. Hard- 
ness, 5 to 5*5 ', sp. gr. 3*6 to 4. Lustre, silky, 
sometimes aubmetallic, dull, or earthy. 
Colour of fractured surfaces, various shades 
of dark brown ; exterior sometimes black, and 
shining like varnish. Esrthy varieties, brown- 
ish to ochre-yellow. Streak, yellowish-brown. 
Dana divides it thus : Var. 1. Compact ; 
lustre, submetallic to silky, often stalactitic, 
botryoidal, Ac. Var. 2. Oehreous or earthy ; 
colour, brownish- to ochre-yellow. Var. 3. 
Bog ore ; occurring in marshy places, often 
replacing the substance of wood, leaves, 
nuts, &c. Var. 4. Brown clay-ironstone, the 
brownish-yellow streak of which distinguishes 
it from the clay-ironstone of hanuatite and 
siderite (q.v.). This variety is sometimes 
(a) pisolitic, being an aggregation of small 
pea-like concretions or larger ellipsoidal 
forms (Ger. Bohnerz = bean ore), or (b) 
oolitic. Compos. : sesquioxide of iron, 35*0 ; 
water, 14*4; corresponding to the formula 
2Fe 2 0 3 3H0. Occurs, in the secondary or later 
deposits, in beds associated with various 
other minerals, and often with manganese 
ores ; also as a recent marsh deposit. De- 
rived from the alteration of other iron ores or 
of minerals containing protoxide of iron. One 
of the most important ores of iron. Occurs 
frequently as pseudomorphs of many other 
mineral species. 

li mop-sis, s. [Gr. Ai^os (linios) — hunger, 
and o»^is ( opsis ) = appearance.] 

Zool. £ Pahvant. : A genus of Areadre. The 
shell is orbicular, convex, slightly oblique, 
ltgainental area with a cartilage-pit in the 
centre ; hinge with two equal series of trans- 
verse teeth. Recent sx>ecies, four, from Bri- 
tain, Japan, and the Red Sea ; fossil, thirty- 
six, from the Bath Oolite onward. (S. P. Wood- 
ward.) 

U mo sa, s. [Feni. sing, of Lat. limo$us = 
full of mud, muddy *, livius = slime, mud.] 
Urnith. : A genus of Wading Birds, sub- 
order Longirosties. The bill is very long, 
either straight or inclining a little upwards, 
flattened and dilated towards the top, tarsus 
longer than the middle toe, hinder one very 
email. Limosa melanura is the Godwit (q.v.). 

* ll -mose, a. [Lat. limosus .] The sama as 
Limous (q.v.). 


* li'-mous, a. [Lat. limosus, from limns = 
slime.] Muddy, slimy. 

“That couutry became a gained country hr the 
muddy and lunous matter brought dowu by the Nil us, 
which settled by degrees unto a firm land. Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi.,'cb. I. 

limp, v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. A.S. lemp- 
healt - limp-haltiog, lame ; Low Ger. lumpen = 
to limp.] 

1. Lit. : To bait ; to walk lamely. 

" Why does the wurld report that Kate doth limp}'' 
Shake ip. : Taming of the Shrew, iL L 

2. To halt ; not to run smoothly. 

■■ Lengthened many a limping verae.”— Eustace : 
Italy, vol. iv. (Append.) 

limp, s. [Limp, r.] Tbe act or state of limp- 
ing or walking lamely. 

limp, a. [Ital. limpa = limpness, weakness.] 

]. Flexible, pliant; wanting 6tilfness ; 
flaccid. 

2. Flabby. 

"The chub cats waterlsh.and the flesh of him is not 
firm, limp, *ud tasteless."— Angler. 

* limp'-ard, s. [Eng. limp, v ; -arcf.] One 
wbo limps ; a lim per. 

•* What could that gouty limpard have done with so 
flue a dog r — Prquhart : /la beta is, bk. ch. xxxix. 

limp'-er, s. [Eng. limp , v. ; -er.] One wbo 
limps. 

lim'-pet* * 1cm pet, * lym-pyne, s. [O. Fr. 

lempctle, Irmpine (not recorded), from Lat. 
lepad-, crude form of lepas (cf. Bp. lepada ) = a 
limpet. (Skcat.y] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : A popular name for any of the 
pro’so bran chi ate gasteropods of the family 
Patellidie and (more properly) of the genus 
Patella (q.v.). The shell is usually oval and 
tent-shaped ; interior smooth, but not nacre- 
ous : the 
outside 
r o u g li or 
with radi- 
atiug ribs ; 
the margin 
sometimes 
spiny. Lim- 
pets are 
world-wide 
in theirdis- 
tribution. 

They arc 
vegetable 
feeders, and 

inhabit rocks between tide-marks, returning 
to the same place after feeding, and adhering 
so firmly that it requires a great eflurt to 
detach them from their resting-place, which 
is worn into a smooth concavity beneath the 
foot of the animal. Patella vulgata or vulgaris, 
the Common or Rock Limpet, is universally 
distributed around tlie British and Irish 
Coasts, and raages along tbe Atlantic shores 
of Europe. It is much used by fishermen for 
bait, and in the north of Ireland, especially in 
tunes of scarcity, for food. A ast quantities 
fall a prey to sea and shore birds. The oyster- 
catcher ( llcematopus ostralegus) is exceedingly 
dexterous in detaching these molluscs from 
the rocks, aud scooping the animals from 
their shells. 

" Men and boya clung to its base like limpet t to a 
rock."— I’aU Mall Gazette, July 22, l$8L 

2. PI. : The family Patellidie, or, more 
strictly, the genus Patella (q.v.). 



ll-mo-scl-la* s. [Dimin. of Lat. limosus = 
full of mud.] [Limosa.] 

Bot. : Mud wort ; a genus of Scrophulari- 
acea-, tribe Sibthorpe®. It consists of very 
am all, tufted, creeping, glabrous, annual, 
aquatic herbs, with narrow leaves, fascicled at 
the nodes ; minute axillary, solitary flowers ; 
a campanulate, five-lobed calyx ; a subcam- 
panulate, five-cleft corolla, with a short limb ; 
four stamens with the anther-cells confluent ; 
a globose, two-valved capsule, ultimately one- 
celled. Limosella aqiuitica, a plant w ith nar- 
row, oblong, lanceolate leaves, and pink or 
white flowers, is found occasionally at the 
edges of ponds. 

li-mo sl-nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. limo$( a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suit, -ince.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Scolopacidie, con- 
taiuing the God wits. 

U-md-sis, s. [Gr. Ai/u.os ( limos ) = hunger.] 
Med. : A ravenous appetite caused by disease. 


limpid, a. [Fr. limpide, from Lat. limpid us, 
allied to lympha = water ; Gr. kdpnut (lampo) 
= to shine ; Gr. A apnpos (lampros) = bright ; 
ltal. limpido; Sp. limpio.] 

1. Clear, bright, transparent, lucid, pel- 


lucid. 

” The Green Sea wave, whose waters gleam, 
Limpid." Moore : Eire- W or shippers. 

* 2. Clear, open, frank, sincere. 

•• And limpid truth that looks tbe very soul. " 

F Thomsoi : Liberty, i. 12. 


Q-pid -i-ty, S. [Fr. limpidite, from limpide; 
tal limpiditu.] 'The quality or state of being 


lim'-pid-ness, s. [Eng. limpid; -ness.) 
Clearness, transparency, pureness. 


limp'-ihg, pr. par. or o. [Limp, v.) 

limp’-ing-ly, n dv. [Eng. limping; -ly.] In 
a limping, halting, or lame manner ; with a 
limp. 


4 limp -mg-ness, $. [Eng. limping; 

The quality or state of being limping or lame ; 
lameness. 

"The limpingness of my lord."— Rieluirdson: Sir 0. 
Qrantluon, vt. 876. 

lim'-u-loid, s. &a. [Mod. Lat. ii7nui(its)(q.v.), 
and tri\ (eulos) = form.] 

A. As substantive : 

Zool. : A recent or fossil crustacean, allied 
to Limulus. 

B. As ndj. : Resembling, or in any way 
connected with Limulus (q.v.). 

"Thia ancient Limuloid CrustAceaD."— JfichoUon . 
Palceont., L 385. 

lim u-lus, S. [Lat. limulus = somewhat 
askance, dimin. of limus or funis = sidelong, 
askance. ] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Crustaceans, containing 
the* King-crabs. [King-crab ] It is the only 
genus of the Crustaceous order Xyphosura, aa 
also of the subdivision of the same name. 

2. Palceont. : Apparently in the Upper Ju- 
rassic slates of Solenliofeu, also in the Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary beds. 


lim -y, * lyin ie, a. [Eng. lime (1), 6. ; -y.] 
]. Viscous, sticky, tenacious, glutinous. 

« For striving more, tho more in luces strong 
Hiimelf he tied, aud wrapt his wiugea twain 
Iu limy snares the subtle loops along." 

Spenser : Muwpotmoe. 4S9, 


2. Containing lime. 

"A human skull covered with the skin, having been 
bvin -d In some limy aoil. wns tanned, or turned Into 
akiudof leather ." — Grey : Musceum. 

3. Of the nature of lime ; resembling lime. 


*lm, v.i. & t. [A.S. linnan; Ice] linna.) 
[Blin.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To cease, to stop, to give over. 

* 2. To yield. 

* B. Trans. ; To cease, to give ovar. 

"The epawner. when the till 
followeth after the male, and 
and jobbing at his bellie with 
land . Plinie, bk. ix., ch. i. 

lin, lyn,s. [Gael, linne; Wei. Uyn; lr. linn 
= a pool ; A.S. hliniui = a brook , lcel. lind — 
a well.] 

1. A spring, a mere, a pool, espec. one 
under a waterfall ; the source of a river or 
stream. 

’’ Toothy, tripping down from Terw in’s rushy fin.” 
prayton : Poly.Olbion, a. 5 

2. A waterfall, a cascade. 

3. A precipice, a ravine. 


ie serveth generation, 
never llnneih picking 
her muzzle.*'—/’. MoL 


li na'-ce-ae, li -ne-£e, s. pi. [Lat. Iin(um) 
(q.v.) ; fern. pi. adj. sntl'. -acetv, -eie.) 

But. : Flaxworts : an order of hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Geraniales. It consists of 
annual or perennial small plants, some- 
times tending to shrubbiness, with leates 
alternate or opposite, rarely wliorled, simple, 
entire, without stipules, sometimes with two 
glands ; flowers very fugitive, white, yellow, 
or blue ; sepals three, four, or five, imbricated 
in aestivation, persistent ; petals the same 
number, unguieulate, twisted in estivation ; 
stamens as many as the petals, but with little 
teeth in the hypogynous ring from which 
they spring : ovary with as many cells as the 
sepals, rarely fewer, but divided by spurious 
dissepiments ; styles equal in number to the 
cells ; stigmas capitate, seeds in each cell of 
the l'ruit, single, compressed, and inverted. 
Fourteen genera and 135 species known, 
from Europe, tho North of Africa, and several 
other localities. 

* lin age, s. [Lineage.] 

Un-a-ld'-a, S. [Native name.] A Mexican 
wood, from which a fragmnt oil, nsed in per- 
fumery, is extracted. 

lin'-a ment, $. [Lat. linamentum, from linum 
= flax.] 

Snrg. : A tent for a wound ; lint. 

li-nar'-i-a, s. [Fein, of Lat. linarius = a linen 
weaver, from linum = flax, which these plants 
resemble.] 

Bot. : A genus of Scrophulariaeew, tribe 

Antirrliinea?. It consists of herbs, or rarely 
of shrubs, with opposite whorls or alternate 
leaves, a personate corolla, with the tube 
spurred, the upper lip erect, the lower with 
the mid-lobe smallest, the palate sometimes 
closing the throat ; stamens four fertile, tha 
fifth wanting or rudimentary ; the stigma 
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notched or two-lobed ; capsule ovofd or 
globose, dehiscing by simple or toothed pnrca ; 
seeds angled or rugose. A hundred species 
are known, from Europe and Western Asia. 
Six are British— I.iTiaria spuria, L. Elatin', 
L. vulgaris, L. Pelisseriana, L. repens, and L. 
minor . The flowers of L. vulgaris yield a 

yellow dye, and a decoction of them ia said to 
be useful in chronic skin diseases. Boiled 
in milk the plant has been used for killing 
flies. L. cirrhosa, and L. ramosissima , are 
anti-suhscorbutic, and are given in India in 
diabetes. L. Elatinc ia said to be bitter and 
purgative. 

lin ax ite, s. [Named after the locality 
where first observed, Linares ; suff. -its (Min.). 1 } 

Min,: A hydrated sulphate of lead and 
enpper. Formula, PbUSOi + CuOHO. Crys- 
tallization, monorlinic. Hardness, 1*5 ; sp. 
gr, 5 3 to 5 45 ; lustre, vitreous. Colour, deep 
sky-blue; streak, paler. Battle. ?ormerly 
occurred at Linares, Spain : since found, in 
the tKiest crystals known, at Roughten-Gill, 
Cumberland, also at Leadliilla, Lanarkshire. 

lingh, s. [A.S. Mine = a ridge of land left un- 
ploughed ; a balk.] A ledge; a right-angled 
projection. 

lingh pin, * 11 ns pin, a. [A.S. lynis — an 
axle-tree ; cogn. with Dut. luns — a linchpin ; 
Low Ger. lunse ; Ger. liinse.] A pin passing 
vertically through u mortise near the end of 
the spindle or arm of an axle, and serving to 
hold the wheel on the spindle. With tliiinble- 
skcin waggons, a nut takes the place of the 
liuchpin. 

** But if the rogue Imve gone a enn too far 
L«*ft out his linchpin, or fi>rgot Ills tar. 

It suffer* InteiTupthui ami delay."* 

Courier: Expostulation, Ul. 

Lin coln (In as n), $. [See dcf.] The name 
o! a county ami city in the east of England. 

Lincoln green, s. 

L A kind of cloth formerly made at Lincoln. 

“ Tlie sound* iuenase. and now are teen 
Four mounted srjuire* ill Lincoln-green.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 17. 

2. The colour of auch cloth. 

lin - coin itc (In as n), a. [Named from 
Levi Lincoln, governor of Massachusetts ; sull'. 
-ife (Mm.).] 

Min. : The same as Heulandite (q.v.). 

* llhc-ture, $. [Lat. lin cturus, lut. par. of 
lingo = *to lick.] 

Med. : A medicine or preparation taken bv 
licking. 

" Confections, tread e, mlthridnto. eclegwe* or tinc- 
tures' —Durton : Aunt, of Melancholy, p. 317. 

* linc tus, s. [Lat] 

Med. : The same as Lincture (q.v.). 

■ lind, * llndc, s. [Linden.) 

■ Lln-d&b’-ri dc^, s. [See def.] 

1. The heroine in the lomauce of the 
Myrror of Knighthood. 

2. A mistress, a concubine. 

lin dAck’-cr itc, s. [Named after Liudaekcr, 
who analysed it ; sum -itc (jl/i«.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in rosette-like groups of oblong rhombic tables, 
also in renifumi masses. Hardness, 2 to 2*5. 
Lustre, vitreous. Colour, verdigris to apple- 
green ; streak, paler. Compos.: arsenic acid, 
28*58; sulphuric acid, 6*44 ; oxide of cornier, 
80 34; oxide of nickel, 16*15; protoxide of 
iron, 2*9U ; water, 9*32, corresponding to the 
formula, 2(Cu()>jA*Oa + (NiO) a S0 3 + 7110. 
Found near JondmnHt.hal, Bohemia. 

Hn den, (The adjectival termination from 
A.S. A Mid. Lug. lind =. the lime-tree; Ii.ui., 
Sir., A led. lind ; Ger. A But. Unde.] 

Hot., <tc. ; The lime-tree, Tilia europaxz. 
[Lime (2).] 

H Curved IU framework out of Und+n." 

Long/elhas : fliauxith'i, xl. 

lin’ - don - blooms, a. [Eng. linden, and 

blooms .] 

Hot.: The namo glveo by Lindley to tho 
order Tillamc (q.v.). 

lin dcr ni-n, *. {Named after Lindcm, a 
Swiss botanist. ] 

1M.: The typical genus of the suMrlbe 
Lindernierc (q.v,). Lindertxia pyxidaria Is n 
small annual with pale pink or white flowers, 
found in continental Europe. 


lin der ni-e’-ro, s. pL [Mod. Lat. UmUmi(a); 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. sulf. -eic.] 

Hot. : A sub-tribe of Serophulariaeere, tribe 
Gratiolesc. 

lin-dl-a, s. [Fein, of Lat. Lindius — of or 
belonging to Lind us, now Undo, a town in 
Rhodes (?).] 

Zool. : A genus of Rotifera. It has a ver- 
miform body, rounded in front, no rotary 
organ, cilia, or eye, and a tail-liko foot with 
two conical short segments at the eud. 

lin'-di form, n. [Mod. Lat. lindi(a ) (q.v.), 
and Lat. forma - form.) 

Zool. : 01 the form possessed by the rotifers 
of the genua Limlia (q.v.). (Used of larvae.) 

lind'-ley-a, $. [Named after John Lindley, 
Ph.D., F.U.S., Prof, of botany in University 
College, London, and author of many botanical 
works. ) 

Hot. : A genus of Rosaceae, tribe or family 
Qnillake or Quillaiadre. L bulky a mespifoides 

is a pretty dwarf evergreen tree with large 
white flowers, as sweet-scented as those of the 
hawthorn. It is wild in Oaxaca. It may be 
grafted in the common thorn or the larger 
kiuda of cotoneaster. (Paxton.) 

lind '-S39-a, s. [Named after Mr. Lindsay, an 
English writer on the germination of mosses.] 
Hot.: The typical genus of the subtribc 
Lindsieeoe (q.v.). The aorus is iuframarginal, 
continuous; tho indnsium linear, parallel to 
the margin of the leaf, freo outside. Yeius 
dichotomous. 

lind-^ne’-e-aa, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. lindsce(a ); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ecc.) 

Bot. : A subtribe of Polypodiaceous Fcros 
with indusiate sori. 

lind - fay -lte, s. [Named by N. Norden- 
skiold. Etym. doubtful, but prob. after one 
Lindsay; sufl‘. -i/e (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the species 
Aoorthite, and regarded as unaltered Lepolite. 
It is found in large crystals at Urijarfoi, Fin- 
land. Hardness, 3*5; sp. gr. 2*796 to 2 S3. 
Colour, on the exterior, black. [Anorthite, 
Lepolite.] 

line (I), 4 lyne (I), 5. [A.S. line = a cord, 

from Lat. linm = a string of hemp or flax, 
from linevs = hempen; linmn — flax; Fr. 
ligne ; Ital. & Sp. linen; l^ort. I inlut ; l)au. 
linie, line; Sw. linie, liiui.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(L) A thread or string of flax or hemp; a 
thin cord of any material ; a small rope or 
cord ; a string. 

“ A line seldom holds to strain, or draws straight ]u 
length, above Mty or sixty led."— Moxon: Meehan. 
Exercises. 

(2) A measuring tape or cord. 

"Who hath Inhl the litoasurea thereof. If thno 
kliowcstf or who hath stretched tlio line uixm 1 1 V ' ' — > 
Job xxxvlil. 5. 

(3) The atring by which an angler supports 
his bait. 

" Hold hook mid line." S/mkesji. : 2 Henry IV IL 4. 

(4) Anything which resembles a thin lino or 
cord ; anything that has longitudinal exten- 
sion with little breadth or width : 

(n) A slender, thread-like mark made aa 
with a pencil, pen, or other instrument; a 
stroke : as, tho lines of a drawing, tho lines of 
an engraving. 

(5) A thin furrow or marking on tho face or 
hands. 

*' Filled hla brow with limit mid wrinkle*.” 

•SA ukesp. : Sun net 6H. 

(c) Any thin streak or mark. 

” Yon grey lines that fret the clomK" 

Shakes p. ; Julius Virsar, 1L L 

(5) A row ; a continued series or rank. 

"They conversed with him aero** the tine* of senti- 
nel*.*— Muennlny : Hat. Eng., ch. xfll. 

(6) An arrangement of lettcra and words 
ncross a page or column. 

" At the hullo 

In two lyne* hit lay, find no leluro more." 

Piers J’iuuhmui «, ix 1H2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A continued or connected series: na of de- 
scendants from a common ancestor; lineage. 

” Ol the true line mid stock «f Chailrs tint Croat " 

Shakes )>. . llsnry )*,, L S. 

(2) Outline, contour, lineament. 

"Looking on the jjrnu of my hoy'* Inca." 

Shakesp. ; tVinter’s Tale, l L 


(3) Method, arraugeinent, disposition. 

"The heavciu tliemwlve the jilancta, &ud thb centra 

Observe degree. ]iriorltv. mid idace . . . 

Office ami cuitoui, In nil order.** 

Sfutkesp. : TrvUus * Crcsshla, L &. 

(4) Extension, extent, limit, bounds. 

" Edf a ftretch’d her lint 
From An ran caatward to the rojal tovrem 
Of great Scieucla." Milton : V. L., Iv. 212. 

(5) A scries of public conveyances, as 
steamers, conches, Ac., plying regularly be- 
tween places ; as, the Cuuard line of steamers 
to America ; the Monarch line, Ac. 

(6) A railway, a liue of metals : as, a mair 
line , a bran eh tine. 

(7) A short letter, consisting, as it were ol 
but a single line of writiug ; a short note. 

(8) Plural: 

(а) A letter. 

" 1 fear, my Julia would not deign my Usuis.” 

Sh ukesp. : Tico Oenttemen of Verona, L L 

(б) Verses ; a poem. 

“Ill moving Inin these few epulU'a tell 
W*hat fato attends the nymph who love* too well.* 
Garth : To Lady Louisa lernox. 

(9) The words which compose a certain num- 
ber of feet. 

" Ta the precedlug line, Ulysses speak* of Xauxlcan, 
yet Immediately change* Into the masculine gender. 
— Brooms : On the Ud</*.\eg. 

(10) A course of conduct, action, thonglit, 
occupation, or policy, conceived as directed 
towards an end. 

" He wo* cojivlneed thiit Ms present line of service 
wns that in which lie could be most uscfuL"— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., eh. xlv. 

(11) PI. : A marriage certilicate. ( Colloq .) 
II. Technically : 

1. Arrft.: Springing line. Tlie line from 
which nn arch rises, ami from which the versed 
sine is calculated. 

2. Commerce: 

(1) An order given to a traveller for goods. 

(2) Goods received from such au order, 

(3) Any class of goods. 

3. Drafting: 

(1) Tim ground Hue or fundamental line. 
The common section of the ground plane and 
the base of tlm picture. The terrestrial liue. 

(2) The horizontal line. The common sec- 
tion of the horizontal mid that of the draft of 
representation, passing through the principal 
points. 

(3) The visuul line; the line conceived to 
proceed from the object to the eye, 

(4) The principal line; a line drawn from 
the eye perpendicular to the picture ; the line 
of distance. 

L Fort. : A rampart ; continued lines are 
used to inclose n front or to connect piinci 
pal works with one another by a continuuua 
parapet. 

5. (Jeog. : A circle of latitude or longitude, 
aa on a map ; a lmc or murk traced to show 
variations of temperature, Ac. 

*,[ The line : The equator. 

" Wlien tlie sun below the line descends. 

Then ouo long ui#bt continued dmknc** Joint” 

Creech. 

(5, Machinery : 

(1) The truth of position : as, an engine io 
It hc, that is, the motions of the piston, con- 
necting rod, and crank hi the sumo plane, and 
at right angles to the axis of the tly-wliecl. 

(2) The line of centres ; the dead point of a 
crank, when the connecting-rod and crank are 
In u straight line. 

7. Masonmj: The bricklayer’s coni, which 
!a Ills guide for level and direction. It U 
stretched between line-pins. 

8, Mathematics: 

(1) A magnitude which has length, but 
neu her biciulth nor thickness. It possesses 
one, and only one, attribute of extension, lu 
elementary geometry, lines are classed as 
straight mid c urved. A straight lino is one 
which does not change its direction between 
any two of Its points. A curved line is one 
which changes its directum nt ev» ry one of its 
points. 5>urh u line is oft* n called a curve. 
A broken Him is one made lip of limited 
straight lines lying in ditlen-nt directions. 

(2) The twelfth part of an inch. 

it. Mil. : A straight row of soldiers drawD 
up in an extended front, 

10. Mining: 

(1) Line of lairing ; The strike «>f a stratum, 
or its direction nt light angles to the dip. 
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(2) Line of least resistance; the line of mine 
or axis of explosion: A line drawn from the 
locos of a miue to that point in the direction 
of which the charge meets with the least re- 
sistance. 

11. Music: One of the straight horizontal 
lines, nn or between which the notes are 
written. 

12. Nautical: 

(1) A running cord or rope, as bowItn«, 
buutiinr, clewline, spilling line , &c. 

(2) A cord for a specific purpose, as a hand- 
line, a 20-fathom soundiiigdine having a lead 
of from 7 to 14 pounds. [Hand-line.] A 
deep-sea line, one say of 200 fathoms, and 
having a lead of 28 pounds weight ; a tishing- 
liue, 

(3) A grade of rope, such as martin*, white 
line, tarred line, &c. 

13. Naval : A number of ships arranged in 
a row for action. A column is said to be 

.in line ahead when the ships are in one line 
ahead of each other; in line abreast when 
they are ranged in one line abeam of each 
other ; in quarter-line when ranged in one line 
abaft each other's beam, but not right astern. 

11. Shipbnild. : A delineation of the form 
of a vessel, representing vertical and hori- 
zontal sections. 

15. Surveying: 

(1) A carefully measured line, which extends 
between two stations and forms the basis of 
triangulatiou. [Base (1), A., II. 4.] 

(2) The line laid down or protracted in a 
survey. [Direction, ^ (2).] 

16. Teleg.: The wire connecting one station 
with another. 

^ 1. Hour lines: 

Dialling : The common sections of the hour 
circles of the sphere with the plane of the 
dial. 

2. Line of battle: The disposition or arrange- 
ment of troops or ships for battle. 

3. Line of beauty: The ideal line formed 
by a graceful figure of any kind, and which 
Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, satisfac- 
torily established aa a curve, combining a 
kind of concave and convex termination, 
aomewliat resembling an elongated S. 

4. Line of dip : 

Geol. : A line in the plane of a stratum per- 
pend icidar to its intersection with a horizontal 
plane. 

5. Line of direction : [Direction, ^ (2)]. 

6. Line of fire : 

Mil. : The direction of fire. 

7. Line of life : A line on the inside of the 
hand, curving ahout the base of the thumb, 
and supposed to denote the length of the 
person's life. 

8. Line of march : 

Military: 

(1) Disposition or arrangement of troops 
for marching. 

(2) The direction taken by an army in ita 
march. 

9. Line of measures : 

Geom . ; The liue of measures of a circle, in 
Spherical projections, is the line of intersec- 
tion of the primitive plane with a plane passed 
through the axis of the primitive circle and 
that of the given circle. 

10. Line of metal : 

Ordnance: A line joining the notches on the 
breech and muzzle, and forming an angle with 
the axis of the bore, in consequence of the 
taper form of the piece. 

11. Line of metal-elevation: 

Ordnance : The elevation due to the conical 
form of the gnn when the line of metal is laid 
horizontally. 

12. Line of sight: 

Ordnance: The line passing through the 
breech and muzzle sights of a gun at any 
elevation aDd the object. 

13. Line of swiftest descent : [Cycloid], 

14. Line of the nodes : 

Astron. : The line joining the nodes of the 
orbit of a planet. [Node.] 

15. Mason tC Dixon's Line : 

Gcog. : The boundary line separating Penn- 
sylvania from Maryland and Virginia, surveyed 
by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two 


English surveyors (1763-67). The phrase was 
very popular during the agitation of the ques- 
tion of excluding slavery from Missouri in 1S20. 

16. Meridian line : [Meridian], 

17. Right line: A straight line; the shortest 
line that can be drawn away between any two 
points. 

IS. Ship of the line: A man-nf-war. 

19. The line: In this country, the regular 
troops of all arms — infantry, cavalry and artil- 
leiy ; in Great Britain, specifically, the regular 
iulantry. 

20. To break the line : 

Naut. : A manoeuvre by which one squadron 
ranged in line of battle breaks an opponent’s 
line, by choice about the middle, and doubling 
upon the rearmost half of the enemy’s liue 
with the foremost portion of one’s own line 
so as to take that part of the enemy between 
two fires and conquer it before the foremost 
and leeward portion of the enemy can beat 
back to its assistance. 

21. Visual line: [Line, s., II. 3]. 

line-engraving, s. A name given to a 
method of engraving on steel and copper 
plates, by which all the effects are produced 
by lines cut into the plate by the graver. It 
differs from etching, in which also the effects 
are produced by lines, in the method of pro- 
ducing them. * In the latter the lines are 
scratched upon a preparation on the surface 
of the plate, and bitten in with acid. 

line-formation, s. 

Mil . : The disposition of soldiers on a wide 
front and shallow depth as compared with 
columnar formations with narrow front and 
great depth. It waa first extensively used by 
Frederick the Great, battalions be mg in three 
Tanks but in line. He moved in columns of 
companies across the enemy’s front, and 
wheeled into line opposite his flank in order 
to attack. French formations were always 
more or less columnar for attack, but in the 
early Napoleonic wars the columns were at 
deploying interval, so as to form line if re- 
quired for defeoce. British formations for- 
merly were usually line in two ranks, both 
for attack and defence. After the campaign 
of 1S70-71, both formations, for attacking 
purposes, were abandoned, the line being too 
slow, the column too dense to advance with- 
out loss under the fire of breechloaders, and 
an “attack formation,” not dense and yet 
deep, was substituted. 

line-pin, s. 

Bricklaying: A pin used by bricklayers to 
hold the line by which the bricks are laid. 
Its pointed end is forced into a mortar-joint 
of the building. 

line-rocket, s. 

Pyrotcch. : A small rocket made to run 
along an extended wire or liDe. 

line-winder, s. A reel for a clothes-line, 
a chalk-line, a log-line, &c. 

line-wire, s. 

Teleg. : The wire connecting stations. They 
are usually of iron, on account of its com- 
parative cheapness and its tenacity, which 
allows a loog reach between posts. 

line (2), * lin, * lyne (2), s. [A.S. lin, from 
Lat. fin urn = flax.] [Linen.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Flax, liDen. 

2. Fibre : The finer and longer stapled flax 
separated from the shorter tow by meana of 
the hackle (q.v.). 


line, * lyne, v.t. [Line (1) & (2), s.] 

1. To draw lines on or upon ; to mark with 
lines or tine strokes. 


*■ 2. To draw, to delineate. 

*• All the pictures fairest lined 
Are but black to Rosalind." 

Shaketp. : As 1'ou Like It, lit 1 


3. To read or repeat liDe by line. 

4. To measure, as laud, with a line. 


5. To range in a line : as, To line soldiers. 

In the preceding senses from line (1), a. 

6. To cover on the inside ; to put or make a 
lining to ; to put in the inside of. 


The inside lynde with rich carnation silks 
.And in the midst of buth lawiie white as milks. 
Brovme : Britannia’s Pqstoridt, bk. ii„ b. 3. 


H In this sense from line (2), s. ; the original 
meaning being to put linen inside anything 


7, To fill, to store. 

" The diadem, with mighty projects lined. 

To eaten renown by ruiurng mankind 

Cou>per : Table Talk. M. 

8. To place in a line by the side of or along. 

M The way from the hall to the western door of tbe 
abbey had been lined by Dutch Soldiers."— Macaulay : 
But. Eng , ch. xi. 

* 9. To cover, as with something soft. 

" Pluck tbe lined crutch from thy old limning sirs." 

Shaketp. : Tinum of Athens, iv. L 

10. To covei, to impregnate. (Said espe- 
cially of dogs.) 

" The Indiana take great pleasure to have their salt 
bitches lined with tigTea.’ — P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. viii., ch. xi. 

*11. To strengthen with new works; to 
cover and protect others. 

" Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men oi courage, aud with means defendant.'* 
Shaketp. : Henry F„ iL 2. 

"[f To line bees: To track wild bees to their 
nests by following them in their line of flight. 
(American.) 

lin’-e-a, s. [Lat.) A line. 

linea alba, s. 

Anat. : A white tendinous band in front of 
the abdomen, and beneath the external oblique 
mnscle, extending from the ensiform cartilage 
to the os pubis; on each side of it are the 
linea semilunaris, ami connecting them to- 
gether are three or four transverse bands, the 
linefE transversce. 

linea transversalis, s. 

Bot. : The ostioinm of certain fun gals. 

lin-e-age (age as ig), * lignage, * lin- 
age, s. [Fr. lignage , from ligne — a line; 
Sp. iino{ 7 «.] Race, family ; liue of descent ; 
descendants io a line from a common pro- 
genitor 

** Born of high lineage, linked in high command. 

He mingled with tbe magnates of his laud." 

Byron : Lara, L 7. 

lm'-e-al, a. [Lat. linealis = pertaining to a 
liue ; linea = n line.] 

1. Composed of lines; delineated. 

2. In the direction of a line ; pertaining to 
or measured by a line ; aa, lineal measure. 

3. Descending in a direct line from on 
ancestor. 

” And for tbe same his lineal race 
in <larkness found & dwelling-place.” 

Byron : Pri toner of Chilian, L 

* 4. Hereditary ; derived from ancestors. 

•* Peace be to France, if France In peace j»erudt 
Our just and Hneat entrance to our own.” 

Shaketp. : King John, it, U 

*5. Allied by direct descent from a common 
ancestor. 

*• Queeu Isabel, his grandmother. 

Was lineal of tbe lady Erinengere." 

Shaketp. : Henry V., L 4. 

lineal-consanguinity, 5. Relationship 

by direct descent from a common ancestor. 

lineal-descent, s. Direct descent from 
a common ancestor. 

* lin-e-al'-f-ty, s. [Eng . lineal; -ity.] The 
quality or state of beiDg lineal, or in the form 
of a line. 


Un'-e-al-ly, adv. [Eng. lineal; -ty.] Io a 
lineal manner ; by direct descent ; in a direct 
line. 

” From these our Henry lineally descends.” 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry 17., lit S. 


lin'- e - a - ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. linear 
vientmn, from lineo — to draw a line ; linea = 
a line ; ltal. & Sp. lineamrnto.] The outline 
or exterior of a face or figure, especially of the 
face ; feature, look. 


" Should her lineament* resemble 
Those thou never more mayst see. 

Then tby heart will soltly tremble 

With a pulse yet true to me." 

Byron Fare Thee WtU. 


lin - e - ar, a. [Lat. linearis = pertaining to 
a line ;* linea = a line ; Fr. lineaire ; ItaL 
iineare.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : Composed of lines ; having 
the form of lines ; consistiog of lines. 

" Wherever it is freed from tbo sandstone, it la 
covered with linear striae."— Wood unmf: On Pottilt. 

2. Bot. : Narrow, short, with the two oppo- 
site margins parallel, as the leaf of Taxus. 


linear ensate, a . 

Bot. : Long, sword-shaped, as Murica cait- 
fomica. 


linear-equation, 

Math. : Ao equation of the first degree. 


fete, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wpl£ work, who, s6n; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, S^ian. ae, ce = e; ey— qu — kw. 
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linear-expression, s. 

Math. : One whose terms are all of the firet 
degree. 

linear micrometer, 5. 

Optics: A graduated scale placed in the 
field of a telescope, and used to measure 
distances between objects. 

linear numbers, s. pi. 

Math . ; Such numbers as have relation to 
length only, as a number which represents one 
aide of a plane figure. 

linear perspective, s. In contradistinc- 
tion to aerial perspective, is that art which ma- 
thematically determines the gradation which 
every line and angle of a building ahould take 
Id reference to the vanishing point. 

linear problem, s . 

Math. : A problem that can be solved by 
the use of right lines only. 

lin e-ar-ly t ndr. [Eng. linear; -ly.] In a 
linear manner; with lines. 

• lin e ar-y, a. [Eng. linear; -y.] Linear. 

Hn'-e-atO, a. [Lat. lincatus, pa. par. of lineo 
= to mark with lines ; linen — a line.] 

Bot. : Lined, the same as Striate. 

* lin e-ate, v.t. [Lineate, a.] To delineate ; 
to draw. 

" Life to the life the chessboard lincah-t.' 

Sylvester : Memorials of Mortal it ic, ut. viil. 

• IIn-e-a’-tion,s. [Lat. fincafio, from lincatus, 
pa. par. of linco = to mark with lines.] A 
draught of a line or lines ; delineation. 

*• There are in the horny pround two white Hnrct- 
tlons, with two of a pale red.' — Woodward : On Fossils. 

* lin -e-a-ture, s. [Lineate.] A drawing, a 
delineation,’ a figure. 

“ [Thespcstua ] perceive that there accompanied 

with him a certain shadowy and dark Jineafurc.'— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 458. 

lined, pa. par. & a. [Line, v.\ 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : The same as Lineate (q.v.). 

line -man, s. [Eng. line, a., and man.] 

1. Rail. Engin. : A man employed to ace 
that the line is in proper condition. 

2. Surv. : The man who carries the line in 
surveying, Ac. 

Un en, * lyn en, * lyn nen, s. & a. fProp. 
adj. from Slid. Eng. lin = linen, with ad.j. 
an If. -en, as in wool , wool-ea. A.S. lin — flax, 
linen, from Lat linum = flax ; Gr. AiVo^ 
(finou).J [Line (2), a.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. A cloth made of flax, and having many 
grades of fineness, ami several forms distin- 
guished by their figures or surfaces. 

2. Underclothing, as being chiefly made of 
lineu or similar material. 

** Here 1* a banket he may creep In ; throw foul Hum 
upon him a* if going to bucking."— Vtakesp. ; Merry 
M Ives 0 / Windsor, ill. 1 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made of flax or hemp. 

" lu the different operations, however, which are 
necenaary for the preparation of linen yam, a good 
deal more Industry 1» employ Amfr h: Wealth q/ 
/faUotu, bk. lv., ch. vlil. 

2. Made of linen. 

“Thu* calth the Lord unto me, Go and get thee a 
Kaea girdle. "Wcr. xill., 1. 

* 3. Resembling linen cloth ; hence, white, 
pale, blanched. 

** Death of thy »oul I lho*« linen check* of thine 
Are conn*elfoni to fear." Shukctp. . Macbeth, v. & 

linen prover, s. A small microscope for 
counting the threads In linen fabrics. 1U base 
ban a square opening, which exposes a certain 
area of linen, and the glass above enables the 
number of threads to be counted. 

linen- roll, s. 

Arch. : An nrnainent, sn called from its 
resemblance to a folded napkin. It was used 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth ccDturica to fill 
panels. 

lin* $n dra per, s. [Eng. lint a, aDd draper.] 
One who deals In linen gouds. 

** I ain a ffnemiranar l*o|d, 

A* all the world doth know." 

Cowfwr : John OU pin. 

•Un' on- 6 r, * lin nen or, * lin' on- 
mftli, x [Eng. linen, and tn/ni.) A linen- 
draper. (Be a Jonsoti: Silent lEoawin, lv. 1.) 


Un'-e-o-late, a. [Mod. Lat. lincolatus, from 
Lat. lintola = a little line.] 

Bot. : Marked by small lines. 

lin -er, s. [Eng. line (1), s. ; -<?r.] 

I. Ord. 1 xing. : A vessel plying regularly 
betweeD certain ports. 

II. Technically : 

1. Marble- working : A long slab of stone to 
which pieces of marble are secured in order 
to be ground or polished. The pieces of 
marble are placed face downward on a flat 
stoDe ; plaster of Paris is poured on their 
upper surfaces, and the liner is laid upon 
them so as to be cemented to each, though 
they may vary in thickness. They are then 
ready for grinding. 

2. Mach. : A thin piece placed between parts 
to adjust them ; a packing piece. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) A line-of-battle ship ; one large enough 
to occupy a position in the main line. 

(2) A vessel belonging to a line plying regu- 
larly between two places : as, a Cunard liner. 

li’-ne-us, s. [Lat. = of flax, flaxen.] 

Zool. : A genus of PlatheliniDtha(Flatworins), 
order Turbcllaria. Lineus longissimus, the 
Sea Long- worm is fourteen feet long, by two 
to four lines broad. 

* lin'-ey, o. [Eng. line (1), 8. ; -y.] Marked 
with tine lines. 

ling (1), * lyngo d\ ‘ leenge, * lenge, s. 
[A.S. lenga — the long one, from lang = long ; 
cf. with Dut. leng = a ling, from lang = long ; 
Icel. langa , from lange=long; Norw. langa, 
longa; Sw. ?5 h<7«.] 

Ichthy. : Lota molva ( Molva wlgaris), family 
Gadidie. Essentially a northern fish, found 
as far north as Iceland. Back and sides gray, 
inclining to olive, Lolly silvery, ventrala 
wbite, dorsal and anal edged witb white. 



caudal marked with transverse black bar, tip 
white. It is extremely valuable as an article 
of commerce, being largely exported to Spain 
and the Mediterranean parts. The fish are 
split from head to tail, cleaned, eoaked in 
brine, washed and dried, ami then are known 
os stock- fish (q.v.). The liver yields an oil 
used by the fishermen in their lamps, and it 
lias been employed as a substitute for cod- 
liver oil. 

"Ling, oAlt-flah and herring for tent to provide.' 

Yu tier i Jfusbandrie ; .August. 

ling (2), ‘ lyng, * lyngo (2), $. [Icel. lyng 
— ling, heather; I)an. lyng; Sw. ljung.) 

1. Ord. Ijing. : Heather, heath (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : The genua Calluna, and specially 

C. vulgaris. [Calluna.] 

•‘Plant bu*he«, heath, ting, and brake*, ui*>n a wet 
or marshy ground."— //aeon : Fa i. J/itl., | 62C. 

ling-bird, ». 

Ornith.: Alauda prattnsis. the Titlark. It 
la called Ling-bird in the lake counties, from 
constantly frequenting tha moors. (Ynrrell.) 

-ling, suff. [A. 8.] A hu 111 x commonly used In 
English with a diminutive forco : as, duck, 
duck-fin? = a little duek. 

lin' ga, s. [Lino am.) 

Compar. lldig, : The sumo as Lino am (q.v.X 

"The primitive Unlit. II I* there uild. la a pillar of 
radiance In which Malieawant 181 va) I* preeruL”— 
Fcrausson : Tree * Serpent Worth ip, p. 201 

linga purana, * 

Hindoo Liter, : A purana (q.v.) in which tho 
worship of the linga la advocated. 

••t T nIc»* thl* nil I nr 1* wbnt I* rrprr**nt«*l hi the 
linga ■purana. I do ml know what It l».' — Fergussnn : 
Tree ,t Her pent Worihip, ji. 20*. 

Un' g&m. llh'-ga, » [Mahmtta, Ac. linga, 
from Manse, lingnm (l)a mark, (2) tho male 
organ of generation, (fi) gender.] 


Compar. Rdig. : The male generative organ, 
worshipped by the Hindoos as the emblem 
and even personification of Mivn, to whose 
worship the temple of Elephanta, the chief 
place of this cult, is dedicated. [Grove, 
Phallus-worship, Nature-worship.) It is a 
small conical atone, placed on a pedestal. 
Adoration of the lingam is probably of Tura- 
nian origin, though now constituting a part of 
Aryan worship in India. 

** Nothing l* more coinmou than to connect the 
worship of the lingam with the Impurities w till winch 
the Hindu religion is only too ]u>tly reproached. 
Thl*. however, i* a mistake. The worship of biva la 
too severe, too stem, for the soltcr emotion* of love, 
aud all hi* temple* are ijultc free from any allusion to 
It.*— Fergustvn: Tree d- ^erjwnt Worihip, p. To. 

lin ga yat, s. [Mahratta, &c.) A Hindoo 
sect whose object of worship is the lingam. 
They' are common in Western and Southern 
India. 

* lin' gel, lm'-gle, s. [Lat. lingula, dimin. 
of lingua = a tongue ; cf. l r. ligneul, dimin. 
of lignt — a line.] 

1. A shoe-latchet, a shoe-string. 

2. A shoemaker's thread. 

•‘ His awl aud tinge/ in a tbouR,* 

Itraylon: Pailorals, ecL It. 

3. A tliong of leather. 

* lin’-genge, s. [Lat. pr. par. of 

lingo = to lick.] A medicine or prrparatiou 
to be taken by licking ; a lincturc. 

lin'-ger, * lin-gre, v.i. &. t. [Mid. Eng. len - 
gen = to stay, to linger, from A.S. lengan = to 
put off, to prolong, from lang = long, frequent, 
suff. -er; led. lengja — to lengtlien, from 
langr — long ; Ger. verldngern = to prolong, 
from lang — long ; Dut. vcrlengcn = to pro- 
long, lengen — to lengtheu.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To delay, to loiter, to wait, to tarry, to 
remain ; to be slow in moving. 

“And while he lingered, the meu laid hold upon hi* 
h&mL "— O enem xnt. IG. 

2. To remain inactive in expectation o! 
something. 

“ >Ve have lingered about a match hetweeu Atm 
Pa^eaxid my cou»m Slender. .* J Jerry H irfi 

Of Windsor, in. 2. 

• 3. To be slow in deciding ; to hesitate ; to 
be ia suspense. 

4. To remain long iu any state; to be pro- 
tracted : as, a lingering illness. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To delay, to put off, to defer. 

“ Sho lingers uiy dcairu*. ' 

Shake ip. : JUidtummer ,Vi ght't Dream, L L 

2. To spend wearily, to protract, 

** Far from pay cltle* and the way* of man, 

1 linger life ; nor to tho court r«i<air." 

Pope ; U outer ; Odyttey xlv., CL 

lin'-gcr-6r, $. [Eng. linger; -cr.\ One who 
lingers or delays. 

’’The view leas lingerer, hence, at cveuing. evra 
From rock-hewn »tep* tho tall between the tree*.'* 
WorUsworlh : Descriptive Sketches. 

Un -ger-mg, pr. ;>ar. tc a. [Linger.] 

A. As ])r. jtar. : (See the verb). 

B. As udjcctive : 

1. Delaying, tardy, loitering, slow. 

"With fiercer about* hi* lingering troop* he Area - 
Pope: Homer; Iliad bk. xvlL, l»L 

2. Remaining as loth to depart. 

" No vcrual bloom* their ton>ld rock* array, 

Kut wlutcr lingering chill* the lap of May.' 

UoldsmUh: Trart/lsr. 

3. Drawn out in time; protracted, alow: os, 
a lingering diaea.se. 

4. Slow in taking effect : as, & lingering 
poison. 

lin’-gcr- Ing-1^, atlv. [Eng. {{nprrfnp; -ly.) 
In a lingering iimnncr ; slowly, tediously. 

" t T lilew chronical dlecaaae do lingeringly dratro- 
IL'— Hoyle ; HVrJti, l. 90s. 

*Un-ger-ly, adn. [Eng. Unger; -/y.] Lin 
gurlngly. 

"She nan s the refrain very low, very Hngerty. m — 
C. lirontii. Jane Lyre, ch. 111. 

* llh'-gSt, * 1 fh - got, s. [Vr.lingot.] [Inoot.1 
An Iron mould lor casting metnla; a aniall 
mass of metal ; an ingot. 

•• Iran Hngoti uuenchrti with rtnejrar."— Camden .* 
/lemainet | Mimic). 

Ling l.^rn, j. [For etyin. ace def.) 

Thernp. : The system Introduced by Peter 
lleury Ling, a Swedish poet (1770-IS.iO), with 
a view to thu physical and moral improve* 


boll, btf^; p<5^t, eat, ^ell, chorus, 9 hln, benph ; go. fcom ; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, oyist. ph L 

-tlan = shan- -tion. -nlon = shun ; -lion. • $Ion - zhun, -olooa, -tlous, -slous -= shus. -bio. -dlo, &c, = boL dQL 
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lingle— link 


meut of the human race. It consist* of 
physical exercises, joined with the study of 
music and poetry. (Larousse.) 


twenty species have heen described, the best 
known being Pentastoma tee nw ides, which in- 
fests the dog and the wolf. 


* ll-IUg'-er-ous, a. t Lat. linum = flax, hempi 
gero = to carry, ami Eng. adj. suff. -ous.J 
Bearing or producing flax or linen. 


lin'-gle, s. [ Li no el. 1 

lin-go, a. [Port., from Lat. lingua = a 
tongue.] A tongue, language, speech, dialect. 
" I wished to learn something respecting the 
mysterious Romany lingo, so little known."— Daily 
Telegraph. Sept. 2 9, 1883. 

lifi-gua (gu as gw), s. [Lat] 

Eatum. : A tongoe formed by a development 
of the ceotral poi tiou of the ligula. It is very 
distinct in bees. 

lin gua cious (gu as gw), a. [Lat. linguax 
(geuit. hnguacis), from lingua — a tongue.] 
Pond of using the tongue; talkative, loqua- 
cious. 

* Ilh gua den' tal (gu as gw), a. A s. 

[Lat. lingua = the* tongue ; dens(genit. dentis ) 
= a tooth, and Eng. adj. sutf. -ctf.J 

A. As adj . ; Formed or uttered by the joint 
action of the tongue and teeth, as the letters 
d and t. 

B. As«/6sf. : A sound or letter formed or 
nttered by the joint action of the tongue aod 
teeth. 

"Tho linguadentals, th, dh, he will soon learn."— 
Bolder : Elem. of Speech 

* Hn' -guar form (gu as gw), s. [Ljnouj- 

FORM.j 

Uri-gua fran’-ca (gu as gw), s. [Ttal. = a 
free tongue.] A tongue which will enable one 
to be intelligible over a wide extent of country, 
even though it may not be the language of the 
districts over which he passes. The Hindu- 
stani is a liugna franca ; it is intelligible over 
ludia, though there are at least twelve other 
widely spoken languages there, with maoy 
minor ones or dialects. 

“That clear, simple, praceful. flexible, and all- 
expressive Urdu speech, which is even now the lingua 
j ranca of most parts of ludia, and the special favourite 
of the ruliug race."— Beames: Comp. Cram. Aryan 
Lang, of India (1672), i. 121. 

lin -gual (gu as gw), a. & s. [As if from a 
Lat. lingualis, from lingua = the tongue.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the tongue : as, the 
lingual nerves. 

2. Formed by the means of the tongue. 

" We get at once the lingual sound."— Beanies ; Comp, 
Gram. Aryan Lang. (1872), 1. 217. 

B. As subst. : A letter or sound produced 
by means of the tongue : as sh, zh. 

“The connection between dentals and cerebrals rests 
on the principle .... that these two classes of 
Sound are really the weaker aud stronger branches 
respectively of one and the same group, which, as 
being produced by the instrumentality of the tongue, 
may tie compreheuded under the general name of 
lingua.lt." — Beames ■ Comp. Uram. Aryan Lang. (1872), 
L 21 a. 

lingual-artery, s. 

Anat.: A branch of the external carotid, 
which supplies the under surface of the tongue, 
and, meeting its fellow on tlie opposite side, 
unites at. the tip of the tougue to form the 
ranine artery. 

lingual ribbon, s. 

Zool. : One of the names for the masticatory 
apparatus iu Gastcropodo'us Molluscs. Called 
also the Tougue, Odontophore, or Radula 
(q.v.). 

lingual-teeth, s. pi 

Zool : Amber-coloured, glossy, and trans- 
lucent recurved spines on the muscular 
“ lingua” or tongue of certain molluscs, as 
Troelius, Cypraea, Ac. 

lih-guat -U-la (gu gw), 5. [Fern, dimin. 
of Lat. hnguatus = gifted with a tongoe.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the order 
Linguatulioa (q.v.). 

lih guat-u-li na (gu as gw), s. [Mod. Lat. 
ltnguatul(a) ; Lat.'neut. pL adj. suft'. -inn.] 
Zool : An order of Arachnids. The animals 
are so vermiform that they have sometimes 
been placed with the intestinal worms, but 
io the immature state they resemble Acari, 
except that the legs are only four. The male 
is much smaller than the female. They are 
riuged and flattened, with a mouth furnished 
with a homy ring and two horny hooks, one 
on each side. They are parasitic in the 
frontal sinuses and lungs of various mammals, 
and in the lungs of some reptiles. About 


lin guet, s. [Fr.) 

1. A tongue; a languet. 

2. The piece of’ a sword-hilt which turns 
down over the mouth-piece of a scabbard. 

liri-gui-form, ‘lin-gua-form (gu as 
gff), **. [Lat. lingua = a tongue and jurma = 
form, shape, appearaoce.] Having the form or 
shape of a tongue. 

lin -guist (gu as gw), s. [Lat. lingu(a) = a 
tougue ; Eng. suff. -isf.] 

1. One who is skilled in languages ; one 
who can speak several languages. 

" He wu a linguist, a mathematician, and a poet."— 
Macaulay : BitL Eng., cb. xni. 

*2. A master of language or conversation; 
one skilled in tongue-fenee, 

t lin'-guist-er (gu as gw), s. [Eng. linguist; 
-er.] One who dabbles in linguistics ; a lin- 
guist, a philologer. 

“ He who writes to be read does not write for 
linguittert." — J, R. Lowell, in Annandale. 

lm-guis'-tic, lm-guis -t!c-al (gu as gw), 

a. [Eng. linguist; - ic , -icai.] 'of or pertain- 
ing to language or linguistics. 

•‘The philologist justly assigns these tongues a low 
position m the linguistic scale."— Bratton: Myths of 
the New World, cb. I 

lin-guis -tics (gu as gw), s. [Linguistic.] 
The science of languages, or of the comparative 
grammar and etymology of words. 

•‘The science of American linguistics is still in ita 
infancy."— Brinton : Myths qf the New World, cb. i. 

lm’-gu-la, s. [Lat. = a strap, a little tongoe, 
from lingua = a tongue, which the shell re- 
sembles.] 

Zool £ Palccont. : The typical genus of the 
family Lingulidfe (q.v.). The shell is oblong, 
compressed, obliquely gaping at each end. 
Recent species, sixteen, from India, the East- 
ern Islands, Australia, Polynesia, and the 
West of America. Fossil ninety-one from the 
Lower Silurian till now. Lingul* existed in 
the British seas as late as the Coralline Crag. 

lingula-flags, 5 . pi 

Gcol: .Micaceous flagstones and slates, 5,000 
feet io thickness, of Upper Cambrian age, 
lying just below the Tremadoc slates in North 
Wales, and palaeontologically the equivalent 
of Bavrande’s primordial zone. In 1S40 Mr. 
E. Davis discovered in them the Lingula (now 
removed to the genus Lingulella), from which 
they are named. About forty fossils are 
found in the Lingula slates, only four of 
which continue in the Tremadoc rocks. Be- 
sides Lingulella Davisii, there are a Phyllopod 
Crustacean (JJymenocaris vermicauda), and a 
trilobite ( Olenus micrurus). Ashy tutfs are 
iuterstratified with the Liugula beds. ( Lyell . ) 

lin'-gu late, a. [Lat. lingulatus, from lingxda 
— a strap, dimin. of lingua = a tongue.] 
Shaped like the tonguo or a strap ; ligulate, 
linguiform. 

lin-gu-11 dee, s. pi [Mod. Lat. lingul(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.) 

Zool £ Polceont . : A family of Brachiopoda. 
The shell oblong or orbicular, subequivalve, 
attached by a pedicle passing out between the 
valves ; texture horny, minutely tubular. 
Animal with a highly vascular mantle, fringed 
with liornv setje, oral arms, thick, fleshy, 
spiral. Genera, Lingula aud Cbulus. 

Hlig’-wdrt, s. [Eng. ling and u>or<.] 

Bot. : An unidentified plant. Johnson simply 
defines it as “ an herb." 

lmg'-y(l), a. [Prob. connected with fong(q.v.).] 

1. Tall, limber, flexible. (Prop.) 

2. Active, strong ; able to bear fatigue. 

‘llng'-y (2), a. [Eng. ling (2); - y .] Heathy, 
heathery. 

“His cell was upon a linyy moor." — Ward : Eng- 
land's Reformation, p. 3^6. 

lln-hay', s. [Etym. doubtful.] A shed open 
at the sides, commonly used to run waggons 
aud carts into when they are not in use. The 
word is also applied to a similar shed erected 
for occasional shelter for cattle on exposed 
pastures. 

" Home-side of the finely, and under the ashen 
hedge- row."— R, D. Blackmore : Lomi Doone, ch. ill. 


lm-i-ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. linimentum — 
an oiutmeut, from lino = to smear; I tal.. 
Port., A Sp. linimento. ] 

Med. : A soft or thin ointment ; a substance 
or preparation thinner than an ointment but 
thicker than oil. A stimulating preparation 
for external application. Garrod enumerates 
sixteen linimeuta (liniments) as used in British 
practice. They are : linimentum aconiti , l. any- 
mania-, l . campAorar, l. saponis , Ac. 

li'-nin, s. [Lat., Ac, lin^um) (q.v.) ; Eng. suff. 
-in.] 

Chcm. : A crystallizable substance obtained 
from Linum catharticum , commonly known aa 
Purging flax. It is extracted with ether, from 
which it separates as white crystals of a silky 
lustre. It dissolves in alcohol, aud is persis- 
tently bitter. 


lin'-ing, pr. par., o., A s. [Line, v.] 

A. v B. As pr. par. £ i>articip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 


I, Ordinary La n gunge ; 

1. The act of covering on tlie inside. 

2. The act of ranging, as a body of men, lu 
a hoe along or by the side of anything. 

3. The covering of theiuside of anything, as 
of a dress, a box, Ac. 

“The fold iu the gristle of the nose la covered witu 
a lining, which ditfera from the iaciug of the tongue. * 
— Grew: Cotmolog to. 

i. That which is within ; contents. 


*• The lining of bis coffers shall make coat*." 

Shakes p, : Richard 11. , L 4. 

H. Technically : 


1. Hydraul. Engin. : Pnddle laid on ths 
sides of a canal, to prevent the percolation of 
water. 


2. Join. : Inside boarding ; io contradis- 
tinction to outside sheathing or boxing, called 
casing. A covering of aa interior surface, 
such as the boxing of window-shutters, th* 
facings on each side of a doorway, Ac. 

3. Metall. : The fixing or protecting stuff oo 
the boshes of a puddling-furnace ; the inside 
surface material of a blast-furnace (q.v.). 


link (1), s. [A.S. hlence, hlenca ; cogn. with 
leel. hlcbkr = a link ; Dan. lankc = a chain, a 
fetter; Sw. lank = a link; Ger. gclenk = a 
joint, a link, a ring ; LenJ.en = to turn, to 
bend ; connected with A.S. U'inc — a ndge, a 
balk ; hring = a ring.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A short connecting piece of circular or 
other equivalent shape, as one of the oval 
rings or divisions of a chaiu. 

" Crackiug ten thousand curb* 

Of more strong links asunder, than cau ever 
Appear in your impediment. 

Shakesp. : Coriolanut, L I. 

(2) Anything doubled and closed together, 
like a liuk. 

“Make a link of horse-hair very strong, aud fasten 
it to the eud of the Btick that springs. —Mor timer : 
Husbandry. 

(3) (PI.) : A chain. 

** Nor airless duni: 6011 . n o r strong of iron 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirits." 

tihakesp. , Julius Ccesar. i. 3. 

* (4) A sausage ; so called because they are 
made in a continuous chain. 

“Plenty of chitterlings and puddings.*'— O 

quhart : Rabelais, bk. L cb. ui. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which connects ; a bond. 

“ 1 feel 

The link of nature draw me." 

Milton : P. L„ lx. 914. 

(2) Anything which serves to connect one 
thing or one part of a thing with another: 
any component part of a connected series. 

" Tlie proof is not a concluAou which lies at the end 
of a chaiu of reasoning, of which chain each Ins tance 
of contrivance la ouly a link, and of which, if onelinfc 
fail, the whole falls. —Palcy : Nut. Theol., ch. vL 

* (3) A series. 

*' I have here ouly chosen this single of martyrs. 

— Addison r On the Christian Religion. 

3. A winding or meandering of a river. 
(Scotch.) 

II. Technically .* 

1. Mach. : A short connecting bar with a 
bearing in each end, for transmitting motioo 
from one rod or lever to another. 


C5te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, w, cb = e; ey — a. qn = kw. 
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2. Sun\ : The length of one section of 
0'intw‘s chain, 7*92 inches, the 100th part of 
«6 f-wt; 10,000 square links make a statute 
acre. 

3. Steam Engin. : The link-motion (q.v.). 

link lever, s. 

Rail. Engin. : The reversing lever of a loco- 
motive. 

link motion, $ . 

Steam Engin.: Gear by which the valve is 
operated in locomotives and similar engines. 
It a'-ts as a variable cut-otf, or reverses the 
steam, or renders the valve inactive, as may 
be required. It consists of two ccccotrics 
an.l their rods, one fur the forward aod the 
other for the backward eccentric : the outer 
ends of the rods arc connected by a slot link 
(hence the name), ami the end of the valve- 
rod works in the slot. The ateam-valves are 
partiallv opened, quickly closed again, so that 
the admission of steam ceases some time be- 
fore the termination of the stroke, ami the 
steam, being cut oil', is worked expansively. 
The nearer the slide is to the middle of the 
slot, the nuickcr is the cut-off. 

link-work, s. Work in which motion ia 
communicated l>v connecting pieces, 

link-worming, s. 

Naut. : Worming a cable by chains inserted 
In the interstices of the strands. 


link (2), * linek, s . [A corrupt, of lint , as 

in lintstock or linstock (q.v.).] A torch made 
of tow and pitch, or of combustible splinters, 
auch as of pitch-pine. 

" NymnhicNua supposing the souldiera hint called 
him, went thither niniaetfo without torches auj 
lincket.'—Bavile : Tacitus; Hist., p. 10. 


link (1), v.t. A i. [Link (1), «.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To connect together, as with a link oi 
chain ; to couple. 

•* With linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to tho bottom of this gulph.** 

Milton: P. L. 1. 829. 

2. To join together or unite in concord, 
confederacy, or contract. 


" If w Ith » lady of so high resolve. 

As Is f.tir Margaret, he he link'd in love. 

Shakei/K : 1 Henry »*/., v. 6. 

3. To connect as concomitant or mutually 
dependent. 

4. To connect in a regular series of conse- 


quences. 

* B. Intrans. : To be joined or united ; to 
“be connected. 


*' I were loth 

To with him that were not lawful chosen.” 

tiluikcxp. : 3 Henri/ 17., III. 8. 


link (2), v.i. [Etyin. doubtful.] To walk or 
trip aloag quickly. (Scotch.) 

" [She) coast her duddks to the w&rk, 

A lid llnkit at It in her sark I " 

Burns: Tam O'Shanter. 


tlink’ b(j^, link - man, (Eng. link(2) t a., 
aud hoy, or man.] A boy or man who carries a 
link or torch to light foot passengers at night 
or in a fug. 

*• Though thou art tempted by the call, 

Yet trust him not along tho lonely wall." 

(Jay : Trivia, 111. 139. 


links, s. pi. [A.S. hlinc = a ridge, a balk of land 
left nnpluiiglicd ; a Hneli.] Flat, sandy ground 
on the sea -shore, covered with bent, furze, 
&c., and frequently used for tho gamo of golf. 
Used here to denote tho hold whero golf is 
played without regard to such locution or 
surrouudhiga. 


linn, *. [Lin, S.l A waterfall, a precipice. 

" Whyle* owte a Hnn the Imrnlo plays. 

As thro' the glcu It wlinid t.'' 

Burns: Halloween. 

lln -noo' a, 5. [Named by Dr. J. Cronovlua 
after Lhinmns, with the sanction of the great 
botanist himself, who preferred having his 
name attached not to a showy plant, but to 
this lowly Northern flower.] 

Hot. : A genus of Capri follaee:e, tribe Loni- 
cerefv. The calvx limb is flve-cleft ; the 
corolla earn pami fate, live-cleft, with equal 
segments ; the stamens four, didymunous ; the 
fruit a dry, threc-erllrd berry, one cell only 
having a perfect seed. Only known species, 
Linw a borealis. It Is a small plant, with 
twisting, tlliform-braiiehed stems; opposite, 
broadly -ova to, stalked leaves; nvll.uy pe- 
duncles of two, tliree, nr four flowers, rarely 
fruiting. It Is a Northern plant, found wild 


In Hr i tain in flr forests, in plantations in the 
middle and cast of Scotland ; doubtfully in- 
digenous elsewhere. Abroad it occurs from 
Lapland to Northern Italy, Arctic Asia, and 
North America. 

Lin nre'-an, Lin-ne'-an, a. [After Lin - 
incus. ) uf or pertaining to Linmcus ; iu- 
vented or introduced by Linnreus. 

Linn os an Soeioty, s. A society founded 
to carry out those botanical and zoological 
investigations, with regard to which Linnaeus, 
in his Systema Nature, had led the way. It 
was founded io 1788, and incorporated on 
March 26, 1S02. In 1791 it began to publish 
Transactions. 


Linota cannablnaoT more recent ornithologist", 
a very common and well known aong-bird. 
frequenting all Europe south of C4‘, and In 
Asia extending to Turkestan. It is a winter 
visitor to Egypt aud Abyssinia, and ib found 
In great numbers io Barbary, the Canaries, 
and .Madeira. It frequents oj>en places, pre- 
ferring commons and fields of furze. Io 
autumn and winter the plumage is brown ; in 
the breeding season, the breast aDd head of 
both sexes becomes a crimson-red, varying 
only in degree. Tho (later) generic ami sp-- 
citle names liavo reference to the fondness <1 
the bird for the seeds of flax and hemp. 11 is 
popularly known, according to its sex and the 
season of the year, as the Rod, Gray, or 
Browu Linnet. 


Linnajan -system, s. 

Bot. : The sexual system of botany intro- 
duced by Linmcus, which, though unequalled 
for the aid it affords in finding the name of a 
flower, yet labours under the fatal defect that 
it is purely artificial. Previous to his time, 
Jung, rector of the gymnasium at Hamburgh, 
who died in 1657, had introduced the Latin 
botanical nomenclature. Tourncfort, who 
died iu 170S, had been the first to classify 
plants into strictly defiued genera. It re- 
mained for Linnaeus to arrange them, and 
define the several genera and species scientifi- 
cally. He divided the vegetable kingdom 
into twenty-four classes. The first eleven 
were founded on the oumber of stamens. 
They were : Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, 
Tetrandria, Pentandria, Hexandria, lleptau- 
dria, Octandria, Enneamlria, Dccandria, and 
Dodccandria ; the twelfth and thirteenth, 
Ieosandria and Polyandria, on their number 
and insertion ; the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
1 Adynamia and Tetradynamia, on their num- 
ber aod relative lengths ; the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth, Monadelphia, Diadelphia, and Poly- 
adelphia, on the way iu which they are com- 
bined; the nineteenth, Syngcnesia, onthenggre- 
gationof the flowers ; the twentieth, Gy namlria, 
ou the abnormal situation of the stamens ; the 
twenty-first to the twenty-third, Moomeia, 
Dicecia, and Polygamia, on the existence, more 
or less, of unisexual Ilowers ; and the twenty- 
fourth, Cryptogamia, grouping together all 
plants or concealed nuptials, in other words, 
all llowerless plants. As a rule, the orders were 
founded on the number of pistils ; hence the 
words Monogynia, Digynia, Trigyia, Ac. In 
other cases, when tho classes were not founded 
on the number of stamens, Pentandria and 
Decai id via, Ac., were used as orders. For the 
orders of the exceptional classes, Tetrady- 
namia and Polygamia, see these words. 
Linmcus himself, in his Philosophia Bolanica, 
published in 1751, laid the foundation of a 
Natural System by establishing sixty-eight 
orders of plants linked together according to 
what he believed their proper affinities. 


Lin-mo'-itC, s. (Named after Linmcus by 
Haidinger ; suff. -ife (Mill .) ; Ger. Lin neit.) 

Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring in 
two varieties; (1) cupriferous, to which 
llaidinger'a name waa originally given ; and 
(2) a nickeliferous variety. Cleavage, cubic. 
Found in octahedrons ami also massive. 



Hardness, 5*5 ; up. gr. 4*8 to 5 ; lustre, me- 
tallic ; colour, steel-gray; streak, blackish-gray; 
fracture, uneven. Compos.: variable, but repre- 
sented by the formula 2Co5> +* Coisn, which 
equals sulphur 42*0, cobalt 58*0. The cobalt 
is frequently 
partly re- 
placed by 
nickel orcop- 
per. Found 
in gneiss at 
Ba s t o a ea, 

Sweden, and 
at Siegen, 

Prussia. 


lln' -net (1), 

’ lync, ». 

[Fr. hnolte — 
a linnet .from 
lin , Lat. h- 
tium = llax, 
so called 
from its feed- 
ing nn the 
seed of flax 
and hemp; Gcr. lelnjlnke = * tlax-flncb.] 
[Listwhite.] 


Orntt hology .* 

1. Sing. : FringlUa cannabfna (Linn.), tho 


“ Percluuice th* pntron of hU tow 
Sotoo nrtlca» linnet aitiga.” 

Shnutone : I ' client ine t /Jay. 

2. PL: The genua Linota (q.v.). 

Un'-nct (2), 5. [A corrupt, of Fr, lunette.] 
(See the compound.) 

linnet hole, s. 

Glass: A hole connecting the glass-melting 
furnace with the arch. 

lin-O-le'-ie, a. [Lat., Ac. Iin(i£m) (q.v.), aud 
Eng. ofric.] (Seethe compound.) 

linoleie-acld, s. 

Chan. : GjpIIogOo. An acid occurring ta 
linseed and poppy oils. It is obtained by 
saponifying the oil, extracting with etln r, 
decomposing the soluble soap with an ae:d, 
and evaporating the ethereal solution to dry- 
ness. It is e faint, yellow*, oily liquid, of n sp. 
gr. 0*9206. It absorbs oxygen with avidity, 
and becomes converted into a resiuoid, Oxy- 
liuoleie acid. 

lin d’-le-um, 5- [Lut. linu m = flax, and 

oleum - oil. ] 

1. A preparation of linseed-oil, rendered 
solid by admixture with chloride of sulphur. 
It is rolled into sheets, and used as a substi- 
tute for india-rubber or gutta-percha. Vulcan- 
ized, it is carved into mouldings and polished ; 
and, mixed with ground cork and pressed 
upon canvas, it forms a kind of floor-cloth. 
Dissolved, it is used as a varnish for water- 
proof fabrics, or as a paint for iron or wood, 
ships’ bottoms, Ac. 

2. The floor cloth so prepared- 

li-no-syr’ is (yr as ir), s. [Lat. linvm ; Or, 
Mvov (linon), ami Lat. syrus = a broom, a 
besom.] [Likum.] 

Bot. : Goldylocks ; a genua nr Composites, 
suborder Solidaginere. The aclu-iics are com- 
pressed and silky, the pappus in a double 
row pilose, the involucre of one row of scab s, 
surrounded by several long ones, or imbri- 
cated ; the florets all perfect, deeply five- 
cleft, yellow. Ten species known from 
Europe and thfWest ot Asia. Linnsyris rul- 
garis, the Flax-leaved Goldylocks, is British, 
it is found on limestone cliffs in the South of 
England, but is rare. 

ll-no-ta, s. [Moil. Lat., from Fr. linot = a 
linnet (q.v.).] 

Ornith . ; Linnets. A term proposed by 
Prince Charles Bivnaparte, in his Geographical 
and Camjxirutii'c List of the Bints o/ Euro;< 
and North America. By this classification, 
the Linnets are admitted to generic distinction 
among the finches. The bill is straight, coni- 
cal, ami pointed ; the nostrils, basal, Intend, 
concealed by short feathers ; wings long, 
somew hat pointed ; tho first, second, and 
third feuthers neaily equal iu length; tho 
tarai short ; the lateral toes of equal length. 
Third too and claw uro long, ns is that In 
the middle ; claws slender, acute, and 
curved; tail forked. Linnets are common and 
widespread in Europe and in Northwest Africa. 
They are good singers, are easily educated, and 
are often kept as cage birds. The> are known 
by various names, us the lied or Rose Linnet, 
the Green Linnet, llio Men!} Ketljsdn, Ac. 

• li’ -nous, a. (Eng. fia(r) (1), i. ; -otu.J Per- 
taining lo or iu a line. 

Un -pin, s. [LiNcn-riM.] 

lin* sang, s. [Javanese.] 

/.not.: A genus oT Vlverrid®. Linsang 
gracilis is found iu Java. 

lln seed, * lyimo-sced, ‘lln eed, a. 

[Mod. I’.lig. lin - flax, and Eng. seesL] 


t>6il, b6j^; p6tlt, eat, £eU, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, o$; expoct, ^Ccnophon, exist, Ing. 

-clan, Man =s ah on. -tlon, -sion shun; (ion. -sion - zhAn. -tious, -slous, -clous » shAs. -bio, -die, Ac. — b$l, dpL 
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linseite— lion 


Chem. : The seed of the flax-plant ( Linum 
usitatissimum). It is grown in various coun- 
tries, but chiefly in the North of Europe. 
Its composition varies considerably, but the 
following is the average proportion in which 
the principal constituents are present 
Albuminous substances, 30 per cent. ; fat 
and oil, 32 per cent. ; mineral matter, 4 per 
cent. ; water, 10 per cent. It also contains a 
large quantity of mucilage in the outer layers 
of the cells of the epidermis, which swells up 
when the seed is macerated in water. One 
fiart of linseed in sixteen parts boiling water 
yields a mucilage thick enough to be drawn 
into threads. The chief ash constituents are 
lime, potash, and iron, partly as phosphates 
and partly united in the ash with carbonic 
acid. The residue obtained after expressing 
the fixed oil forms the principal oil-cake of 
commerce. 

linseed -cake, $. The caked or solid 
mass left after the oil has been pressed out of 
flax-seed. It is largely used as food for cattle. 
Also called Oil-cake (q.v.). 

linseed meal, s. Pulverized or ground 

linseed, used for poultices. 

linseed mill, s. A mill for grinding flax- 
seed for oil. 

linseed-oil, s. 

Chem. : The fixed oil expressed from linseed. 
Linseed-oil consists of the glycerides of 
linoleic, palmitic, ami stearic acids, about 
nine-tenths of the whole being the glyceride 
of linoleic acid. It may be taken as the type 
of the class known as drying oils, from their 
property of drying up into a transparent, 
tough, resinous mass when exposed to the 
air. When the oil is boiled for some time, 
till it loses about one-sixth of its weight, it 
becomes thicker, tenacious, and viscid, aud 
dries up, still more readily than in the fresh 
State, into a turpentine-like mass, scarcely 
soluble in oils. It then forms the basis of 
printers' and painters* varnishes. The freshly 
pressed nil has a pale yellow colour, and is 
without disagreeable taste ; but the commer- 
cial oil has often a sharp, penetrating smell 
and taste. It has a sp. gr. of *9335 at 15®, 
and becomes solid at 20® to 27*. Linseed-oil, 
mixed with chloride of sulphur, forms caout- 
chouc-like products. A drop of strong sul- 
phuric acid tonus a yellow- brown spot, quickly 
changing to black, with ropy consistence. 
Linseed oil yields, with alkalis, a very soft 
soap, and is acted on with facility by oxidizing 
agents generally. It is often found largely 
adulterated with other oils, such as cotton- 
seed oil, rosin oil, Arc. 

Un' se-ite, s. [Linosayite.) 

lin'-sey, s. [Mid. Eng. Jin = linen ; soff. -set/.] 
A count! y-made fabric of linen warp and 
worsted filling, undressed ^linsey-woolsey. 

linsey-woolsey, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Made of linen and wool mixed. 

2. Fig. : Made up of different mateiials; 
neither one thing nor the other ; vile, mean. 

“ A lawless, linsey-woolsey brother." 

Cutler : Hudibras. pL L, c. iiL 

B. As substantive : 

I. Lit. : A fabric made of linen and wool 
mixed ; liusey. 

* 2. Fig . : A motley composition ; a gali- 
matia ; jargon. 

“ What linsey-woolsey hast thou to speak to u» ? * 
Bhukesp. : All s H ell Thai Ends Well. iv. L 

* Un-stock, * lint -stock, s. [Out. lontstok , 
from lont = 
a match, stok 
= a slick ; 
cogn. with 
D.m. lunte- 
stok , from 
lu nte — a 
match, stok 
= a stick ; 

S w . lunt- 
8 take, from 
lunta = a 
match, stake 
= a stick.] 

A gunner’s 
forked staff 
to hold a match of lint dipped in saltpetre. 

'•The gunner held his linstock yare. 

For welcome-shot prepared." 

Scoff; Jfarmion, L 9. 


lint, * lynt, s. [Mid. Eng. lin = flax.] [Line 
(2). s.) 

1. Flax. 

2. Ravelled or scraped linen reduced to a 
soft state and used tor dressing wounds or 
ulcers. As formerly prepared, it consisted of 
scrapings from tlie surface of old linen cloth, 
which was drawn beneath a knife, the weft- 
threads being pushed back from time to time, 
and the scrapings beiug obtained from the 
threads of the warp. 

3. Fine fluff or flue. 

lint doctor, s. A sharp-edged ruler on 
the delivery side of the calico-printing cylin- 
der, to detain any lint or fibres which may 
come oft" the cotton cloth. 

* lint -scraper, s. A young surgeon, 

lin -tel, * lyn-tel, * lin- tell, s. [O. Fr. 

lintel ; Fr. lintcau, from Low Lat. lintdlus, 
from limitdhis , dimin. of limes (genit. limitis) 
= a border.] 

Arch. : A piece of timber or stone laid 
horizontally over a doorway or window. 

“Take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it lu the blood 
that is in the bason. and strike the Unt el aud the two 
aide- posts." — Exodus xiL 22. 

lin -tdn-ite, s. [Named after Miss L. A. 
Linton, who analyzed it; suffl ~itt ( Min .).] 

Min. : A variety of Thomson ite (q.v.), have 
ing a fine granular structure and green colour. 
It occurs as pebbles on the shores of Lake 
Superior. They are derived from the amyg- 
daloidal diabase of Grand Marais. 

* lint -seed, s. [Linseed.] 

lint -white, s. [A.S. linetwige.) A linnet. 

“Oh, Bweetare Coila'a Laughs an' woods. 

Wheu lintwhites chant among the buda." 

Bums : To William Simpson. 

lint'- white, a. [Eng. Jin*, aud white.) 
Flaxen ; as white as lint. 

" Lassie wi' the linlxchtte locks." Bums. 

li'-num, s. [Lat., from Gr. Xlvov (Jiuon) = 
anything made of flax or the flux plant.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Lina- 
ce?e (q.v.). It consists of herbs or small 
shrubs with alternate or rarely opposite eati re 
leaves, the stipules wanting or glandular. 
Flowers in dichotomous panieled racemose or 
fascicled cymes: sepals five, persistent; petals 
five ; stamens five ; styles five ; seeds ovate, 
compressed. Koowu species eighty. Widely 
cultivated for economic purposes, though 
much less so iu this country than in 
parts of Europe and Asia. [Flax.] The 
leaves of L. catharticum are purgative. L. 
selaginoules is considered in Peru as bitter 
and aperient. L. strictum, a small herbaceous 
plant with yellow flowers, wild in the Punjaub 
and Thibet, is cultivated in Afghanistan for 
its oil, which doea uot differ essentially from 
lioseed oil. 

* lin y, a. [Eng. lin(e) (1), e. ; -y ] Full of 
lines. 

"Their eyes long aud liny.”— Hardy ; Far from the 
Madding Crowd, ch. vili. 

ll'-on, * le-on, s. [O. Fr. Icon, from Lat. 
leoncm, accus. of leo = a lion, from Gr. A<W 
{Icon); Fr. Jion ; Sp. Icon; Ital. leone ; Ger. 
Jo ice ; O. H. Ger. leo, lewo ; Russ. Jen; Litli. 
levas, lavas ; Dut. leeuw.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 3. 

2. Fig. : An object of ioterest and curiosity ; 
one who or that which excites curiosity. 

“ He bad suddenly risen to literary fame, aud l>e- 
come one of the lions of the day/— Irving : Goldsmith, 

ch. XV! it 

II, Technically: 

1. Asfron.. ; The constellation Leo (q.v.). 

2. Her. ; A frequent change in coat-armour 
in various attitudes, as passant, gardant, ra mj>- 
nnJ, saJieuf, couchant, Arc. It is one of the 
supporters of the royal arms of England. 

“The lion argent decked hie breast" 

flcott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 20. 

3. Zool. : Felis leo (formerly elevated into 
a disjunct genus with a single species, Leo 
7iobilis), one of the largest and the most im- 
portant of the living carnivora. Its range in 
historical time is very wide. The Hebrew' 
Scriptures abound with reference to it, and in 
the time of Darius, lions w'ere employed to 
execute judicial sentences (Dan. vi. 16-24). It 
is mentioned by Hotnsr {II. xviii. 161) ; 
Herodotus mentions lions as occurring in 
Africa (iv. 191), and iu Europe (vii. 126), 


and Theocritus {Id. x. 30); by Virgil (EcL 
* ii. 65), hy Ovid {Her. x. 85), by Martial 
in almost every book, and by Catullus lu 
not the least dainty of his songs (Cam. 
lxiii.). It played an important part in the 
sanguinary games of the Roman amphitheatre, 
and the cry “ Christianos ad leones " had a 
terrible import for the early church. Its geo- 
graphical range is now confined to Africa and 
the south-west of Asia, extending eastward as 
far as Gujerat. It existed in Europe down to 
historic times, and formerly ranged over Asia 
as far as the plains of Upper India. Though 
now drivea from the Cape, the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the populous parts of 
Egypt, it must have been at no distant date 
common all over Africa, for Murray says 
{Geog. Distrib. of A nimnls, p. 93), *' 1 am in- 
formed by Dr. Kirk that there is no nation nr 
tribe which has not a name for the lion.” It 
varies somewhat in size ; but for an adult 
African male, from snout to tip of tail, ten 
feet, tail three feet, height at shoulder, three 
feet six inches, are average measurements. 
The Gujerat variety is somewhat smaller. It 
is usually kuown as the “ manelcss " lion, but 
a specimen in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, *’ was as thoroughly maned as any 
African individual. In colour lious vary from 
a deej> chestnut-brown to gray, so silvery as 
to have given rise to the belief that a race of 
white lions exists iu South Africa. The colour 
of the mane varies equally. In the Nubian 
lion it is generally pale fulvous, aud in Cape 
lions black, but all intermediate shades are 
found both in Nubia and the Cape country."' 
{Sclater.) Mr. F. C. Selous (A Hunters Wan- 
derings, ch. xv.) has also shown that iu South 
Africa the so-called Black-maned lion and 
others with yellow scanty manes are found 
among individuals of the same parentage. 

4. Paltvont. : Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins enu- 
merates among the Mid Pleistocene, and again 
among Late Pleistocene Mammalia of Great 
Britain Felis leo. A Felis spelcca was once 
recognized ; it is now deemed uot speeificully 
distinct from the common lion. In the Early 
Pleistocene, Prof. Dawkins has the Sabre- 
toothed Lion, sometimes called the Sabre- 
toothed Tiger. [Macoairodus.] {Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., xxxvi. (1SS0), 396-399.) 

H The Lesser Lion : 

Astron. : The constellation Leo minor (q.v.). 
lion ant, s. 

Entom. : The same as Ant-lion. [Mvrme- 
leon.] 

lion- dog, s. 

Zool. : According to Vero Shaw {Book of the 
Dog , p. 191) Canis leo ni tins, “a degenerate 
scion of which exists iu Malta." Youatt (p„ 
50) thinks it may be a cross between the Mal- 
tese and the hairless Turkish dog. Its hair 
ou the head, neck, and forelegs is very long. 

t lion heart, s. One who is lion-hearted, 
lion-hearted, a. Having great courage. 

"Arabian mothers long awed their infants to silence 
with the name of tliefion-AearfeUFlantagcnet.’— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1. 

lion-like, a. Strong and brave as a lion. 

“ He slew two lion-like men of Moah." — l Chrotu xl 22. 

lion-lizard, s. 

Zool. : A popular American name for Basi- 
liscus americanus or mitratus. [Basilisccs.] 

* lion-mettled, a. Having the disposi- 
tion of a liou. 

" Be lion-mettled, prond ; and take no care 
Who chafes." Bhaketp. : Macbeth, iv. L 

* lion-sick, a. Sick of a proud heart. 

“ Yes. lion-tick, sick of proud heart : you may call It 
melancholy, if you will favour the inau."— Bhakesp. * 
Troilus A Crtssida, li. 3. 

t lion-tiger, s. 

Zool. : A real or supposed hybrid between 
the lion and the tiger. 

“Similar streaks were observed ou the for of tha 
Uon-t iger culw." — Wood : Hint. .Vat. Hist., I. 163. 

lion -toothed, a. Having teeth like those 
of a lion. 

lion’s-car, s. 

Bot. : (1) Leonotis ; (2) Espeletia. 

lion's- foot, s. 

Botany: 

1. The genus Lcontopodinm. The Common 
Liun's-foot is L. vulgare, wild in Austria 

2. Akhemilla vulgaris. 



(ate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pflfc, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, ce = e ; ey = a. au = kw. 
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lion's leaf, s. A popular name for the 
Snap-dragon, A nlirrh in urn nuijns. [Antikrhi- 
nlm] 

Bot. : Leontice Leontopetalon. [Leontice.] 

lion's mouth, *. 

Bot . ; Aporxim leanis, wild at Singapore, 
llon's-paw, s. 

Bot. : Alchemilla vulgaris. ~ 

lion’s provider, s. A popular bnt in- 
correct name for the jackal, ami hence applied 
to any one who sets as a tool, sycophant, or 
foil to another. 

llon’s share, s. The greater or a dispro- 
portionate . slure, taken by one of the parties 
to n contract, and maintained by the right of 
might. The expression is taken from the 
fable of iTCsop in whiuh the lion, fox, Ac., nre 
hunting together, und is applied to cases in 
which when two or more parties are acting to- 
gether, the greatest share or protit is taken 
by the strongest, 
lion's tail, 5 . 

Botany: 

1. The labiate genua Leonotis, various 
Species of which grow in the East Indies, &c. 

2. (Spec.') : leonotis leonurus, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. Tlie resemblance to a lion's 
tail is m the inflorescence. 

lion’s tootb, s. 

Bot . ; Leontodon. 

llonced, le’ onced, a. 

[Lion] 

Her. : Adorned with 
lions' heads, as a cross 
the ends of which termi- 
nate in linns’ beads. 

li'-dn 93lle, s. |Fr.] 

Her. : A small lion ; specif., one of several 
borne in the same coat of arms. 

* li on el, s. [Eng. lion; dimiu. auflT. -r?.] A 
small or young lion. 

11 on -css, 3 . (Pr. fionnesse.] 

I. The female of the lion kind ; a she-Iion. 
"The ga 111 it lioness, with hnnjrer bold, 

Spring* Iron* the mountain* tow nl the guarded fold.'* 
Hope Homer ; Iliad x. 213. 

* 2. A remarkable woman. 

"All the lions and Hones, tet" — Scott : St. Honan's 
Well, ch v 1 1. 

t ll on et, s. [Eng. Hon; dimin. snff. -eb] The 
same as Lionel. ( Southey , in Annandale.) 

* li'-on-I^m, s . [Eng. lion ; -ism.] The at- 
tracting of attention as a lion or object of 
interest and curiosity ; the pursuit of curiosi- 
ties. [Lion, 1. 2.) 

“The honour* and humour# of UonlsmB—Chorley : 
Memoirs of Mrs /lemons, ti. 25. 

li'~on ite, s. [Named after the Mountain Lion 
mine; suit -iff (A/in.).] 

Min. ; A variety of Native Tellurium (q.v.), 
occurring In thin plates. Hardness, 3 ; sp. 
gr. -1 005 ; colour, dark gray. Appears homo- 
geneous, but found to contain 36 per cent, of 
silica, and 6 per cent, of alumina or aesqui- 
oxide of iron. 

t IT-on Izo, * li'-dn Ise, v.t. & i. [Eng. 
lion , -ire.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To visit aa the lions or curiosities of a 
place.. 

“ Wo cam© on to Oxf»nl, /fotUred It, and out to Cud. 
dcadon.*' — IW/6rr/<jrre /.</<», t). 12. 

2. To treat as a lion or object of interest or 
curiosity. 

3. To show the lions or curiosities of a place 
to. (Disraeli: I.othair, ch. xxiv.) 

B. /aframr. ; To visit the lions or objects of 
Interest or curiosity in a place. 

M Rn>diln|f off, . . . from the aiilciidoiir and lionising 
of a Linton m-aaou."— Literary World, Fob. 8, JM2. 

* li' on ly, a. [Eng. lion ; -ly.) Like a lion ; 
tierce. 

*’ 1 bn church covrtlna to rldo upon the Unnty f.irm 
of JurMIclion. make* a trim* fur iiintloii uf hurecll Into 
an a kk"— M ilton . Heaton of Church Oort,, II. 

* li on ship, 3. (Eng. lion; -ship.] Tho con- 
dition, stab', nr personality of a lion ; a mode 
of address to a lion. 

'‘Strip hut till* vimr off. and *uro I am 
Youll flail hi* liunthlpn very IaihIi 1 

Holds mtth KpHo/ru* to The Sisters. 


li 6 the i dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. liothe(um) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutT. -f/f/e.] 

Kn tom. : A family of Mallophaga. Antennal 
clubbed, ami composed of four joints ; maxil- 
lary palpi present. The Liotheidte are para- 
sites resembling lice, and live on mammals 
and birds. 

li-o the’ um, s. [Gr. \tloc (leios) — smooth, 
and 8e6* ( thcos ) = a god. (.lf/assi?.)] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Liothcidfc. 
Parasitic on birds. 

•lloun, «. [Lion.] 

lip. * lippe, *• [A.S. lippa, lijype ; cogn. with 
l)llt. lip; DaU. labe ; Sw. lii/ip ; Ger. lippe, 
lef:r ; o. II. Ger. left, left tt r ; Lat. labrum, 
labium; Ir. lab; Gael. Hob; Pits, lab.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

" The honov-snckle* would he often strip, 

Aud lay their sweetne*se on lu-r sweeter lip.” 

/lr»wne : Itri/annai's /’(tutor u Is, bk. 1L, | 4. 

2. The border or edge of anything : as, the 
lip of n vessel, a projecting flange. 

“Thor© Is not *n good compression mad© upon lha 
lips of the wound thro' those holes, as to hinder them 
fmm thrusting out.'*— ir«t**«t*i7» .• Surgery. vi. s. 

3. The mouth, as distinguished from the 
heart. 

'• Hypocrisy, formality In prayer. 

And the dull service of the Up were there.'* 

Cowpcr : Expostulation, 44. 

4. Speech, language. 

II. Technically : 

1. ylitaf. (PL): Two fleshy folds formed ex- 
ternally by common integument, and inter- 
nally by mucous membrane, having between 
them the muscles of the lips, some fat, and the 
labial glands. They are attached to the upper 
8iid lower jaw, and connected to the gum in 
the mesial line by a fold of mucous membrane, 
the upper and larger being called the frnnurn 
Utbii siiperioris, the other the freenum labii 
inferior is. 

2. Botany : 

(1) (Sing.): The lower petal of any irregular 
flower. 

(2) (Pb): The upper and lower projecting 
parts of a perforated, monopetalous corolla. 

3. Zool. : The portions of a univalve shell on 
the two sides of the aperture. The right side 
is formed by the outer lip (lobnm), and the 
left one by the inner or columellar lip (labium), 
or by the body whorl. 

1. Music : In organ-pipes, the edge against 
which the sheet of air impinges. The vibra- 
tion acquired thereby ia communicated to the 
column of air in the pipe, and produces a 
muaieal note. 

5. Vehicles: A cuttoo plate; a projecting 
part of the bolster. 

6. Waterwheel : A rim closing the joint be- 
tween the barrel and curb of a turbine. 

* To mal:c a lip : To drop the lip in sullen- 
ncss or contempt ; to mock ; to make a gri- 
mace. 

*• I will make a Up At the physician." 

Shakes p. : Cortolunus. 11. 1. 

lip bit, 5. A boring-tool adapted to be 
Used in a brace, and having a cutting lip pro- 
jecting beyond the end of the barrel. 

* lip born, a. Proceeding only from the 
lips ; not hearty, not genuine. 

* lip-comfort, «. Consolatory words. 

* lip comforter, a. Ono who consoles 
with words. 

* llp-dovotlon, s. Prayers uttered by 
the lips, but not proceeding from the heart. 

" Z.ip.dcontlnn will not *crvv th« tnm ; It umler- 
VAhiv* the very thing* It i-r/iy* tor."— South Sermons. 
vul. vl., fcer. l©. 

* lip-good, «. Good iii profession only, 
not in practice ; hypocritical. 

'• When hu kTACC U merely hut lip onod." 

Sen Jonson Sejanut, l. 

lip-head bolt, s. A bolt with a head 
projecting sideways. 

* lip laborious, n. Uttering words with- 
out sentiment ; hypocritical. 

* lip labour, «. Action of the lips with- 
out concurrence of the heart; words without 
sentiment ; hypocrisy. 

•* Bring hut a littlo Up-labour."— J/olinihed /.'dir. /. 
(Ml. 12I-.ll. 

lip language, s . Oral or nrticulale Ian- 
gunge, as distinguished from that of signs or 
the lingers. 



bail. b<S^; poilt, Jtffrl; out, 90II, chorus, ^taln, bon^h; go, fcora : thin, tills; sin, 
-clan, -tinn = shorn -tion, sion — shun; -flon, -?ion = zhun. -olous, -ttous, - 


lip reading, s. (See extract). 

•* It luu» lonv lieen known that indi vldoAl* Among 
thr Deaf And outuh l»Ave Acquired the i>o»rr of lip- 
reading; Unit 1*. of »o hit©ri>r<'Ung the vltibli- inov©. 
menu of thr mouth aiuI lip* of a •iwAker, as to appre- 
hend th© word* he utter*, no tew nccurfitelv th.m It 
tiny were hwird.* — Cur /miter Mental I’h//itologg 
(I8?fl), 195a. 

* lip reward, 8. Empty promises. 

lip salve, 8. 

1. Lit. : A salve or ointment for the lips. 

* 2. Fig. : Flattering speech. 

lip service, a. 

1. Service rendered to Go«l by the lips whilp 
the heart is alienated from him. The refer- 
ence ia to Isa. xxix. 13 ; Matt. xv. . 3 ; Mark 
vii. 6. 

2. Similarly, insincere service rendered by 
the lips to man. 

* lip * wisdom, 3. Wisdom in talk or 
words, but not in action or experience ; theory 
dissociated from practice. 

*• I Hud all i* hut lip-itrlsdom, which want* experi- 
ence."— .S'idury. 

* lip work, 8. 

1. The same aa Lip-labour (q.v.). 

2. The act of kissing. 

* lip working, a. Lip-laborious, hypo- 
critical. 

“ The lip-working deacon* of other mm * Appointed 
words ."— Milt on ; Apology for Smeclytnnuus. 

lip, v.t. & i. [Lip, s.) 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To touch as with the lips ; to kiss. 

" P.ouud him ladles thronged In warm pursuit 

Fingered and Upped and proir©reil the * trance - tor* * 
O. ti. Hotted* : Loses bauble*. 

2. To utter with the lips ; to speak. 

" When 1 heard iny uiiuie most fondly lipped " 

Keats ■ AWymlon. hk i. 

3. To notch, as the edge of a knife or swm.L 
(Scotch.) 

” It wer© worth tipping a good hbule."— -Scoff Ft ur 
Mai l of Perth, ch vili. 

B. Intransitive : 

Music: To adjust the lips so as to produce 
the proper tone of wiud-mstruiuelits pluydl 
by the mouth. 

li-pre’ mi a, s. (Gr. A 1 V 0 (lipa) = fut, and 
alpa (haimd) = blond. J 

Pathol. ; Fatty matter in the blood. 

ll-par-l-a, s. (Apparently not from Gr. 
hiirapia (iqtaria) = perseverance ; but from 
Ai7rap<Jc (lijxiros) — fatty, oily, shining with 
oil; unctunua; from the shining surface of 
the leaves.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the trilw Li- 
pariere. The tender stalks and leaves of 
Lippia noth fora, wild in the Tunjaub, is pre- 
scribed in infusion to children sulb iing from 
indigestion, aud to women after delivery. 

ll-plr -1 -do©, 3 . pi. (Mod. Lat. lipar(is); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit, -idov] 

1, />*of. ; A family of Orchids, tribe Malnxeae. 

2. Entoru. : A family of .Moths, group liom- 
byeiua. Antennas lougor than the thorax, 
pectinated in the male ; abdomen in the female 
often very thick ; larva and pupa hairy. 
Known British specie* twelve, including tlie 
Black Arches, the Gipsy, mid the Yanmirers, 
with the Gold-tail mid Brown-tail Moths. Tho 
majority are white, more or less maiked with 
black. 

11 pdr i e -re, s. pi. (Mod. Lit. 

(q.v.); Lat. lent, pi ndj. sutf. -«»•.] 

Bot. : A snbtribc of Piqiiliou.iceous flowers, 
tribe Lot can 

lip ar IS, 3. (Probably from Ain-npoc (r;virrwi) 
— unctuous.] 

1. IUt. : The typical genus of the family 
Lipariihe (q.v.). The sepsis nml (s-lals ary 
spreading, with linear segments, the lip 
suiicrior or inferior, the column elongated, the 
pollen masses four, waxy, with evanescent 
glands. Known speeies thirty three. One, 
7. i /Kiri j J.ofsrlii, |m Biitish, being found In 
spongy bogs in Norfolk, iStiflolk, llniitiiigdon- 
sliire, ami Cambridgeshire. It is a in 11 . ill plant 
with yellowish-green flowers. The genus Is 
named with nllusion, I/mdon thinks, to the 
soil sui face of the leaves in some speeies. 

2. /•.’» tom. : The typical genu* of the family 
Liprirkl.e (q.v ). lA/mris (iiqxir is the t* j 
Hint h. 
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liparite— liquid 


3. Ichtky. : A genus of Discoboli. Liparis 
vulgaris is the Uoctuous Lumpsucker, or Sea- 
snniil. 

Hp'-ar-lte, s. [Gr. Kmapos ( liparas ) = ahin- 
i«gj 

Min. : The same as Fluorite (q.v.). 

li-par'-o-^elc, s. [Gr. Aum pos ( liparas ) = 
f it, and jojAtj (kelc)= a tumour. 1 

Med. : A tumour consisting wholly or in 
great part of fat. 

Up -le, a. [Gr. Autos (lipos) = fat, lard, tallow ; 

' vegetable oil ; Eng. suff. -ic.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

llpic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 5 H 8 0.i (?). Supposed at one time 
to be a distinct acid of the oxalic series, but 
now believed to be an impure succinic acid 
obtained by the action of nitric acid upon 
oleic or stearic acids. 

* lip -less, a. [Eng. lip; -?cjs.] Having no 
lips. 

* lip'-let, s. [Eng. lip; dimin. suff. •let. ) A 
little lip. 

* Up -6-gram, 5 . [Gr. A«Vu> ( leipd) = to leave, 
and ypdfina. ( gram-nut ) = a letter ; ypa$u> 
(grapho) = to write.) A writing in which a 
particular letter is omitted. Tims in the Odys- 
sey of Tryplii odoms, there is no A in the first 
book, no B in the second book, and so on. 

* lip 6 gram -mat - ie, a. [Fr. lipogram- 
matiqne , from Gr. Atn-oypa^/ioTo? (lipogramnue- 
tos) = wanting a letter.) [Lipooram.] Of or 
pertaining to lipograms ; of the uature of a 
lipogram. 

•lip o-gram'-ma-tism, s. [Gr. AetVw 
{leipo) = to leave ; ypapp a ( gramma ) genit. 
ypap.p.aTOs ( grammatos ) = a letter, and Eng. 
suff. -15771.] The art or act of writing lipo- 
grams. 

*lip 6 gr&m'-ma- tist, s. [Ft. lipogram- 
matistc.] A writer of lipograms. 

'•The lip >grammatiAt3, or those who hullt altars 
and hatched eggs iu verse . — Fitzcdward Hall: Modern 
English, p. 20. 

JIp-6-ma, s. [Gr. Atn-o? (lipos) — fat] 

Pathol. : A fatty tumour, benign in its na- 
ture. and which, when once extirpated, never 
returos. 

li-po-thym l-a, s. [Leipothymia.] 

ll-po- thym'-ic, li-poth -ym-ous, a. 

[Leipothymic.] Swooning, fainting. 

" If the patient be surprised with a lipothymous lan- 
gonr.'— Harvey : On the Plague. 

* li - poth' - y - my, s. [Leipothymia.] A 
awoon, a faint 

* li'-po-type, s. [Gr. Aeinao (frtpo) = to leave, 
and Eng. type (q.v.).] (See extract.) 

•* Mr. Sclater on lipotypes, a uew term which he con. 
sidered couvenient in order to designate types of life 
the absence of which is characteristic of a iwwticular 
district or region."— Athenaeum, March 1, 15.52. 

lipped, a. [Eng. lip, s. ; -ed.) 

1. Ord . Lang. : Having lips ; having an 
edge or border resembling a lip. 

2. Bot. : Having a distinct lip or labellum, 
as the genus Roscoea. 

Tj Lipped and harled: A term applied to a 
wall built of stones without mortar, but which 
has the joints afterwards filled with mortar, 
and the whole plastered over with rough-cast 
or harling. 

lip pen, v.i. [Cf. Goth, laubjan = to trust ; 
Ger. glauben.] To depend on, to trust to, to 
place confidence in, to rely upon. (Scotch.) 

"Ns, I had far rather Tib Mumps kenned which way 
I was naun tbau her— though Tib’s no muckle to lippen 
to neither. Ouy Matmeriny, ch. xxli. 

21p per, s. [Eng. lip; -cr.] Short waves, 
rough water. 

** In the forenoon, although a strong westerly breeze 
raised a troublesome Upper on the water, he scnlted 
down against the flood over the champiuushlp course." 
—Daily Telegraph, March T, 1552. 

tip Pi a, s [Named after Augustus Lippi, a 
French physician ami traveller iu Abyssinia.] 

Bot. : A genus of Verbenaeete, tribe Yer- 
benere. Nearly 100 species are known, all from 
America. Lippia citmta is aromatic like 
sage or thyme. 


lip'-ple, lip-py, s. [A.S. feap = a bucket.] 
[Leap, s.] The fourth part uf a peck. (6’cofcA.) 

lip -ping, pr. par. & s. [Lip, t’.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

Music: The adjusting the lips so as to pro- 
duce the proper tone of wind-instruments 
played by the mouth. 

* lip-pit, a. [Lipped.] 

* lip'-pi-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. lippitudo, 
from lippus — blear-eyccl.] The quality or 
state of being blear-eyed ; blearedness of eyes. 

** Diseases that are Infectious . . . are pestilences 
and hpptiudes.”— Bacon : Sat. BUt..\ 207. 

* lip-py, a. [Eng. lip; -y.] Having large 
lips. 

"Corinthian, who came next, U, we think, a trifle 
tippy " —Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

tip'-yl, s. [Gr. AiVos (lipos)— fat ; -yl (Cftetn.).] 

Chem. : C3H4. The hypothetical radicle of 
glycerine. 

* li'-qua-ble, a. [Lat. liquabilis, from liquor 
to melt ; Ital. liquabile.] Capable of being 
liquated or melted. 

* ll'-quate, v.i. k t. I Lat. liquatus, pa. par. of 
Uquo — to melt ; Ital. liqnare.) 

* A. Intrans. : To melt, to liquefy ; to 
become dissolved. 

" If the salts be not drawn forth before the clay is 
baked, they are apt to liquate.'' — Woodward : On 
Fottili. 

B. Trans. : To melt, to liquefy ; specif., in 
metallurgy, to separate one metal from another 
less fusible by exposing the mass to a heat 
sufficiently great to melt the more easily fused 
metal, ami cause it to run off. 

li-qua'-tion, s. [Lat. liqnatio , from liquatus, 
pa. par. of liquo; Fr. liquation; Sp. hcuocion ; 
Ital. liquaziane.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of liquefying or melting ; the 
atate of being liquefied or melted. 

"Ordinary liquation In wax and oily bodies is made 
by a gentler heat .“ — Browne : I'ufjur Errourt, bk. ii., 
ch. L 

2. Capacity of being melted. 

'* The common opinion hath been, that chrystal Is 
nothing but ice and suow concreted, and. by duration 
of time, congealed beyond liquation.''— Broume : Vulgar 
Erronrt. 

II. Metall. : The act or operation of separat- 
ing one metal from another less fusible by 
exposing the alloy to a heat sufficiently great 
to cause the more fusible metal to melt and 
run off. Thus silver is separated from cupper 
by melting the alloy with the addition of lead, 
and cooling the triple alloy suddenly in the 
form of cakes. These cakes are heated to such 
a degree on an inclined hearth as to cause the 
alloy of lead and silver to run off, and allow 
the copper to remain. 

liquation - hearth, liquation - fur - 
nace, s. A hearth or furnaee m which met.ils 
are separated by exposure to a heat which 
melts one or more of them, but leaves the 
other or others un melted. 

li-que-fa'-el ant (c as sh), s . [Lat. lique- 

facicns, pr. par", of liqucfacio = to make liquid : 
liquulus = liquid, and/ucio — to make.] 

* ]. Ord. Lang. : That which liquefies or 
tends to liquefy other things. 

2. Med. : An agent which augments the 
secretions and promotes the liquefying pro- 
cesses of the animal economy. 

ll-que-f&C'-tion, s. [Lat. liquefadio, from 
liquefactns, pa. par. of liquefacio = to liquefy 
(q.v.); Fr. liquefaction; I tat liquefazivnt ; 
Sp. leciafaccion.] 

1. The act or operation of liquefying, melt- 
ing. or dissolving ; the operation of converting 
a solid into a liquid by the agency of heat or 
caloric. 

** The burning of the eArth will be a tr ne liguefac'ion 
or dissolution of it, as to the exterior regiou. — Zb<r- 
net : Theory of the Earth. 

2. The state of being liquefied, melted, or 
dissolved. 

ll que-fi a ble, a. [Eng. liquefy ; -ah'e.) 
That may o'r cun be liquefied, melted, or dis- 
solved ; capable of liquefaction. 

" Liqucflib } e. ami not liquefiable, proceed from these 
causes. '—Bacon .Vaturai History, $ 8b). 

li'-que-fied. pa. par. ora. [Liquefy.] 


li'-que-fi-er, s. [Eng. liquefy; -er.] One who 
or that which liquehes, melts, or dissolves. 

ll -que-fy, *li-qui-fy, V.t. A i. [Fr. lique- 
Jier, from Lat. liquefacio — to make liquid, 
to dissolve ; liquefio — to become liquid, to 
be dissolved : liquidus = liquid, and facia 
(pass, fio) = to make.] 

A. Trans. : To melt, to dissolve ; to convert 
from a solid fi*rm into that of a liquid, by the 
agency of beat. 

•* Mineral Iniwels, liquified by fire. 

O’erwhelm the fields, by ^.ture left unblessed." 

(Hover Athena id, i. 

B. Intrans. : To b«coine liquefied; to melt 
to dissolve, to become liquid. 

" The blood of St. Jmnmrius liquefied at the »p- 
pro ac h of the saiut’s head."— Add ito» ; on Italy. 

* li-qucs' 9en-9y, s. [Eng. liquescent ; -ci/.\ 
Tbe quality or state of being liquescent ; apt- 
ness to melt. 

* li-ques'-fjent, a. [Lat. if7»e$cctt.s, pr. par. 
of liqitesco = to become liquid ; from liqueo = 
to be liquid.] Jlelting ; becoming liquid ; li- 
quefying, liquid. 

" A liquescent 

And nehulous lustre was born.'* 

E. A. Poe: Clalume. 

11-queiir' (qu as Ic), s. [Fr., from Lat. liquor 
= liquor (q.v.).] A drink compounded of 
alcohol, water, and sugar, fiavouied with an 
infusion or extract of some fruit, spice, or 
aromatic substance. 

ll -quid, * ii quide, a. & s. [Fr. liquide, 
from Lat. liquidus — liquid, moist, froiiW^uto 
= to be liquid or moist ; Sp. i Ital. liquida.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not solid; fluid ; flowing or capable of 
flowing ; consisting of particles winch enn 
move freely among each other on the least 
pressure. 

" Contmrie to the fixture of other liquid substances, 
whose groonds and lceze doo geueinllfe settle dowue- 
wards. —U»lm*hed : Detcrip. of England, bk. ii.. cli.vL 

*2. Wet. 

" Ye now with liquid Arms embrace the wandering 
shore." Drayton : Polya, Wum. s. tk 

3. Flowing smoothly and easily; soft; free 
from harshness or roughness. 

’* Liquid, low, silvery, streamed the tones beneath 
the euctiauted Ikjw ." — Lytton : Znnoni, bk. 1., ch. 11. 

* 4. Dissolved, so as not to be obtainable by 
law. 

" If a creditor should appeal to hinder the turn. I of 
hmlebtor's corpse, his appeal ought not to be rcceiwd. 
since tlie business of burial requires A quick dispatch, 
though the debt be entirely Iv^uid."— A yhffe : Pu, er- 
gon. 

t II. Gram. : Smooth, easy ; pronoum-ed 
easily, and with a slight contact of the organs 
of aiticulation : as, a liquid letter. 

B. As su bstan tire : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A substance whose parts are 
capable of moving freely among themsehes »u 
the least pressure, ami which, therefore, re- 
tains no fixed form ; a substance in a state of 
liquidity ; a fluid not aeriform. [Fluid.] 

•* Be it thy choice, when summer he&ts annoy, 

To sit heueath her leafy canopy, 

Quaffing rich liquids." Philip t. 

% Volatile liquids are those capable of rising 
in vapour ; fixed liquids eannotdo this, unless 
chemically decomposed. 

2. GraTH. ; A letter or sound pronounced 
with a slight contact of the organs of articu- 
lation, as l, 77i, n, r. 

liquid-assets, s. pi A term used by 
bankers to denote coin, bank-notes, and secu- 
rities, which can be instantly converted into 
cash. 

liquid-reserve, s. That portion of a 
bank's reserve which can l>e at any moment 
converted into cash or otherwise realized. 

liquid- securities, s. pi. Securities that 
can be easily and prompt ly converted into cash. 

liquid storax, s. 

Phor. : The resinous drug obtained from 
Liqnidambar 0 rientale ami other species of 
the genus. It is imported into Boinliay from 
Asia Minor, and thence again exported to 
China. The Muhammadans regard it as tonic, 
resolvent, suppurative, and astringent. It is 
applied in swellings, in orchitis, Ac. Mixed 
with linseed oil, it has been successfully used 
in itch. (Prof. IVutt, in Calcutta Exhib. Re- 
port). 

U Formerly liquid storax was supposed to 
come from the Dammar pine. 


fate, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot» 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, 00 , ce = e ; ey - a. qu = kw. 
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• li quid-able, «. [Eng. liquid; -able.) 
tajiable of being liquidated. 

li quid ftm-bir, If quid- &m-bcr, s. 

\ Eng. liquid, and a ntbar, a corruption of amber 
(q-v.).] 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Siny.); The typical and only genus or 
the order Altingianea? (q.v.). Several speei s 
of Liqnidambar yield a fragrant resin-like 
storax. Most of the liquid storax brought to 
this country is furnished, it is believed, by 
Liqnidamhur orientate, which grows in the 
smith-west part of Asia Minor, and in Cyprus. 
It is a handsome tree like a plane, forty feet 
high. That of America is from L. styracijlua , 
and contains much benzoic acid. [Storax.] 

(2) (PL) : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Altingiaeeie (q.v.). 

2. Pahrobot. : According to M. Gaudin ami 
the Marquis Strozzi, Uquidambar eumpivum 
lias been found in the Older Plioeene beds at 
Montajone in Tuscany, 

3. Phar. : The drug obtained from the 
Liquidambar trees. [Liquid Storax.) 

U qui date, v.t. & i. [Low Lat. liquidatus, 

} ki. par. of liquido = to clarify, to make clear; 
iquidus — elear, liquid.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 
t 1. To make liquid ; to liquefy. 

* 2. To elear from ol*9eurity ; to make clear 
or plain. 

"Time only can liquidate the meaning of all part* of 
a compound *y»t«iu. — Hamilton, iu Anmuutafe. 

* 3. To reduce to precision ; to ascertain 
the exact amount of. 

“Their demands wero liquidated, and should he 
provided (or Il> the next tax-bill.’'— /la msay, tu A nnan • 
dal . . 

4. To pay off, to clear off, as a debt. 

* 5. To lessen ; to diminish iu gravity or 
Importance. 

“A acmolesa Jumble, soon liqublati'd l>y a more 
e,Tecious net of fully. ' — Walpole ; Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, vol. 1., cb. iti. 

* 6. To make less harsh or grating : as, To 
Ziquu&Ue a sound. 

II. Comm. : To wind up, as a firm or com- 
pany, by arranging with its debtors and 
creditors, and apportioning the loss or profit 
of each partner or shareholder. 

B. Inlrans. : To wind up, as a firm or com- 
pany, by arrangement with the debtors and 
creditors ; to go into liquidation. 

XI qui da ted, pa. par. k a. [Liquidate.) 
liquidated damages, s . pi 

Law: A certain fixed and ascertained sum, 
In contradistinction to a penalty, which is 
both uncertain and unascertained. (Wharton.) 

li qui da-tion, e. [Fr.] (Liquidate.) 

1. Ord. 1/vng. : The ant of liquidating, 

settling, nr paying otr : as, the liquidation of 
a debt ; the state of being liquidated or paid 
off. 

2. Comm. : The act of winding up, as a 
firm or company, by arrangement wifli (lie 
several debtors and creditors, and nn appor- 
tionment of the profit or loss of each paitner 
or shareholder. 

IT qui -da tor, s. [Eng. liquidate); -or.] 

1. Ord. Ding. One wiio liquidates, settles, 
or pays off, as a debt. 

2. Comm. : An official appointed to conduct 
the liquidation or winding up of a firm or 
company; to bring or defend actions, ami 
generally to do all necessary business oil its 
behalf. 

* li quid'-I-ty, s. [Lat. lirruiditas, from 
/(/ i nhis=. liquid, clear; Tr. liquidite ; IUI. 
liqmditd.) 

1. The quality or state of being liquid ; that 
state or condition of a material substance in 
which the component particles are free to 
ino\e a I unit, among themselves on the least 
pressure ; fluidity. 

*' Tin' spirit*. f..r thrlr liquidity. not more U»r<t|.uMo 
thnn thr fluul in>-<lium . . . to pvrw:vci o hi lln- < m». 
tin k**I r* i**l it iuii •*! vucul airs ."— tiiantnli : Vanity u/ 
/nr jtn i tiling, ch iv. 

2. The quality or atatc of being smooth, 
flowing, mi'll m I ions, or agreeable : as, the 
liquidity of sound liiiisl" Ac. 

* IT quid Izc, r.*. [Eng. liquid; -{*•.) To 

make liquid ; to liquefy. 


*11 -quid ly, adv. [Eng. liquid: -ty.l In a 
liquid, flowing manner; smoothly, flowingly. 

lT-quid ness, «. [Eng. liquid; -«/».] The 
quality or stitc or being liquid ; liquidity. 

“ Oil of aimUrriU. in a cool pl.tcc. thick uiod luto the 
conatsteiwe of whit*? butter, which, with the l«ut 
he. it, returned tta former ti’/uutneu.’— B>yle: Works, 

MS, 

li-quor (qu as It), *lic-our, * lie ur, s. 

[O. Fr. liqeur; Fr. liqueur, from \M. liquorem, 
accus. of liquor = moisture, from liqueo = 
to be liquid ; Sp. A Port, liquor; ltal. Ibquore.) 

1. A liquid or fluid substance ; anything 
liquid, as water, milk, Ac. 

“A liyuor well known to the diplomatists of that 
age was applied to the paper.” — Macaulay: Mist. £ng., 
ch. xv, 

2. Especially applied to alcoholic or spirit- 
uous liquids, either distilled or fermented, as 
brandy, beer, Ac. 

"A fermented liquour, f -r example, which I* called 
beer .... make* a considerable part of tho common 
drink of the people In Americ.i. — Smith : Wealth of 
Jf at ions, bk. v., ch. Hi. 

3. A term applied to prepared solution, as— 

(1) Dyeing: A dye or mordant in solution, 
as tin-liquor. 

(2) Liquor of Li&ai’ius: Bichloride of tin. 

(3) Sng ir : A solution of sugar, used in 
claying the loaves. 

4. Pharui., tCc. ; A watery solution, either 
of inorganic substances or of certain definite 
active organic principles. They differ both 
from plant juices and from extracts. Garrod 
enumerates thirty-five liquors used by medical 
practitioners : as, liquor ammonite, liquor ferri 
pcrchloridi, &c. 

^ /a liquor : Intoxicated. 

liquor amnios, s. 

B>d. : The fluid matterenntained within vhe 
nucleus of an ovule, anil supposed to uoutimIi 
the embryo during its growth. 

liquor-gauge, s. A measuring-rod for 
determining tho depth of the liquid in a cask 
or tank ; a part of the gauger’s equipment. 

liquor-pump, n. A portable pump for 
emptying casks, Ac. 

liquor sanguinis, s. [Plasma.] 

liquor silicum, s. Liquor of flints, solu- 
ble glass. 

liquor-thief, s. A tube which 19 let 
down through tho bung-hole of a cask and 
then closed, so as to withdraw liquid there- 
fiom. It is usually closed at the top by the 
linger, but sometimes by a ping. A sampling- 
tube ; a vclinehc. 

* IT-quor (qu as k), v.t. [Liquor, s .] 

1. To moisten, to wet, to fill with liquor. 

" Round a .1 n globe, Mid liquor'd every chink, 
Ooodly Mid great he«.iih )>ehhnl bln link. ' 

Drydcn : Absalom <t Achitjjihci, ii. 4CL 

2. To grease, as witli tallow or oil. 

"And curt. wheeled s<|iienk not when they are 
liquored."— /laeoit ; Mat. Mist., 5 117. 

H‘qudr-190 (qu as k), lie -dr-I^c, * lie- 
or-is, 5. [Fr. licorice; I tul. liquiraia; Lot. 
liquiritia, corrupted from ylycyrrhiza (q.v.).] 

1. Botany: 

(1) The genus Glyeyrrliiza (q.v.); and spec. 
Glycyrrhiza glabra and G. cchinata . [Glycvr- 
uiiiza.) 

(2) The root of Aims jrrecatorius. 

2. Pharm. : [Hlycyuriiiza]. 

Wiltl liquorice : 

Lot. : A name for Ouoaia arvensis, [Ononi 9 , 
Rest- 11 arrow. ] 

liquorico root, s. 

Comm. : Tho root of Glycyrrhiza glabra. [Li- 
quorice.) 

* li quor I3h (qu as It), a. [Lickerish ] 

li ra, s. [Lit. libra = a }>ouml, whence also 
Fr. /irrc.) Tlio unit of val m and of account 
in Italy. Both the gold ami bilver lira are 
identical in weight and limuicss with the 
French fr.inc. [Franc.] The lira la divided 
into 100 ceuteslnd. 

lT-rcT-la, *. [Lat. =* a furrow.) 

But. : A linear ahold with a cluOincl along 
the middle. It occurs In the lichens of tile 
genus opegraphn. 

*lir i con fin' 9.v,*lir I ciim ph&n’-f^, 
s. [Elym. dnnbifi 1, but a|>pan nt ly a rorr p- 
thm ot' ii/y cnnvnllit.] The hly of the valley. 


llr-i-o den -drill, s. [Liriodendronin.) 

Ur -i o-den -dron, *. [Gr. Aetpio>^(fr >ivn)s 
a lily, and 5eV6poe (dendron) — a tree.) 

1. Bot. : A genus of Magnoliaeea\ tribe M.ig- 
noliea». Liriinlmdron lit ipi/era Is the Tnlip- 
tree, Whitewoocl, Candle- wood, Tulip-h^nr- 
ing Lily tree, Virginian Poplar or Poplar of 
America. It i9 a tall tree, with fiddle-shaped 
leaves, tulip or hly-like flowers with six petals 
in two rows. Tiia bark has properties liks 
that of Cinchona. 

2. Pulm.hnt. : The genus is believed to hnv* 
been found in the Plioeene of Europe. 

lir 16 den' dron in, lir-i-o-don'-drm, 

s. [Eng., liriodendron ; -in.) 

Chmi. : A neutral, bitter, and partly volatile 
substance from the tulip-tree. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in scales or needles, and melts 
at t>3\ 

* lir-i pipes, s. [Liripoop.] 

* lir- 1 -plp -i - on -at- ed, a. [Liripoop.) 

Hooded ; wearing a liripoop. 

“ Muster Jfttiolu* . . . . Uriytf donated with a prvdn- 
atb's Crifuha rt : Mabeiats, hk. i., ch XV ill. 

* lir -i poop, * lyr i-poop, ’ lyr-ri-pup, 
* lir-ry poop, * ler r) pippes, * lir i- 
plp, s. [0. Fr. lirijiepion, iruiu Low Lat. 
lirxpipium, sniil to be a 

corruption of Lat. cleri 
ephippivm = the cai*ari- 
son of a cleric.) 

1. The ancient dress of 
a clergyman : in early 

limes, probably a hood or j 0 

tippet ; later, a scarf or r^r j na I J 

nn appendage to the an- 

cient liood, consisting of i’ Ivf If 

long tails or tippets, pass- lV/ 

ing round the neck and mSI 

hanging down to the feet, ^ 

and often jngged. This Pi 

ornament was not always \WW f ip 

confined to the clergy, fur 

Peck, speaking or the ex- . 

travagance of dress used 

by tlie commons in the 

time of Edward III. snys Liiuroor. 

“Their lerripippea reach 

to their heels all jagged." tury ms. m *Yru«.| 

(Aarc5.) 

2. Acuteness; smartness or learning fit for 
a clergyman ; a smart trick. 

“ And whercaa thou tnkost the mnlU-r »» f«r la 
enuile, I will tench thvo thy li/n-i/utps «(trr an .>thcr 
taahiou."— tlolinshed . Description of Ireland, ch. vL 

3. A silly person. 

lir’-o-cone, s . [Liroconite.] 

li roc’-o-nito, lir’-o-conc, 5. [Gr. Xc<p<k 

(Inros) =. pale, and *<ma (konia) = powder; 
tier, lirokon , lirokonit.) 

Min . : A niouoclinic mineral, found only hi 
crystals ur (very rarely) granular. Hardness, 
2 to 2 ’5 ; si>. gr. 2’8S2 to 2 985 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, sky-blue and verdigna- 
groen ; streak, the same; fracture, 1 iiiih.t- 
feclly conchoidal ; compos., a hydrated phos* 
pho-arsenatc of copper anil alumina. Found 
formerly in various mines in Cornwall* 

LI51' bon, s. [See def.] 

1, A kind of white wine, ao called from 
being shipped from Lisbon. It is produced 
in the province of Estreinaduru. 

* 2. A kind of soft sugar. 

llsh, locsli, lcish, a. [Etym. dmiUfiil.) 

Stout, active. {Pro incial.) 

* llslt, * lcslt, • loskc, 8, [Pail, lyske.) The 
grmn, the flunk. 

Hs Ucard -Ito (ca as a), 5. [Named by 
M.tskelyne alter laskcard, w her* found ; suit. 
iu (.Via.). ) 

Min. : A mineral occurring I11 thin, flbrou* 
ernsls or as nnniile capil'ary crj st-its. Colour, 
while, hi nu i mu s with a greenish l lit. Com- 
jms. : Hesquioxido of ir *11. 7 Co ; alutuma, 
t’3'229; urseme arid, LTr.'ilJ ; sulphuric avid, 
MU, oxide of topper, 1 1 27, lime, 0 719, 
water. 34 <153. Found, associated with scoro- 
dite (q.v.), at the Marku Valley tmne, mar 
Lihkeanl, Cornwall. 

Lislo (5 silent), f. [Xcc def.) 

LI3I0 iaoo, s. A light, line, transparent, 
wlnte-lhreail, lianil-mndu lace, so culled fitun 


boil, poilt, cat, coll, chorus, 9hlti, bongh; go, feem; thin, this: sin, as; oxpoot, Xonoplion, oxist. -Ing 

-^lan, -tian = sbau. -tlon, -sion - shun ; -tton. -9I0T1 = zlmn. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. o bpl, d9L 
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lisne— listeridae 


Lisle, io France. It lias a diamond-shaped 
mesh, formed by two threads plaited to a 
perpendicular line. Also known as dear- 
foundation. 

** lisne, * Us -sen, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
cavity, a hollow, a hole. 

" Iu the lune of a rock, at Kingseote. In Gloucester- 
shire. f found a bushel of petrified cockles, each near 
as large as my fist."— Hale 

lisp, * lisp en, lip-sen, v.i. & t. [A.S. 
* wlispian, from wlisp - imperfect in utter- 
ance, lisping; cogn. with Dnt. lispen = to 
lisp; Dan. kespe ; S\v. Irispa ; Ger. lispeln = 
to lisp, to whisper.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To pronounce the sibilants s and 2 imper- 
fectly, so as to give them the sound of th 
or dh 

2. To speak affectedly. 

“Antic, lisping, affecting fantastlcoes."— Shakesp. t 
Romeo <*• Juliet, n. i. 

3. To speak imperfectly, as a child ; to 
make feeble or imperfect attempts at speaking. 

“ While lisping children, touch'd with infant fear. 
With wonder gaze, and drop tb' uncouscioua tear." 

Falconer ■ Shipwreck, ill 

B. Trans. : To pronounce with a lisp or 
Affectedly. 

*' Lisping our syllables, we scramble next. 

Through moral narrative, or sacred text." 

Cuwper; Tirocinium, 126 . 

lisp, s. (Lisp, v.] The act or hahit of lisp- 
ing. 

*' From the same cause arises that defect in speaking, 
called a lisp, which renders some Englishmen unable 
to pronounce sibilants or palatals otherwise than as 
half-obscured liuguals.'* — Beanies: Comp. Gram Aryan 
Lang, of India ( 1872 ), i. 246 . 

lifl pen dens, s. [Lat.) 

Law: A pending soit. 

lisp' er, s. [Eng. Jisp; - er .] One who lisps; 
one who speaks with a lisp or affectedly. 

•• I remember a race of Lispers, fine persons, who 
took an aversion to particular letters in our language." 
— Tatler, No. 77. 

lisp' ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Lisp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

" When this poor Usjring stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.* 

Cow per : Olney Hymns, xv. 

C. As subst. : The act or habit of speaking 
with a lisp or affectedly. 

lisp'-ing-ly, g dv. [Eng. lisping ; - ly .] Id a 
lisping manner ; with a lisp. 

M Spite of the law. ‘twill set you free, 

To speak treason only lis/Angly.'' 

Brome : Sew Mountebank . 

lis'-pund, s. [Dan. & Sw. lispuml ; led. 
lippund.] A weight in use in Denmark, 
8wedon, &c., and varying in different countries 
from 14 lbs. to IS lbs. avoirdupois. 

* liss, * lisse, s. [A.S. liss = forgiveness.] 
Forgiveness, remission, abatement. 

“Thi woful herte of penaunce bad a lisse." 

Chaucer C. T., 11,651. 

lifl s-an- the, s. [Gr. Aio-o-o? (ftssos) = smooth, 
and a»/0os( anthos) = a flower. From the seg- 
ments of the small white flowers being smooth 
inatead of bearded.] 

Bot. : A genus of Epacridacere, tribe Styplie- 
liene. They are found in Australia and Tas- 
mania. The fruits nf Lissanthe sapida are 
eaten, but are not pulpy enough to he worth 
much. 

"lisse, v.t. & i. [A.S. lissian , lidhsian.] 

A. Trans. : To lessen, to relieve, to abate. 

“Iu hop© for ben listed of bis care." 

Chaucer: C.T., 1I.48S, 

B. Intrans. : To grow easy, to obtain relief, 
to be relieved. 

Uss-en-geph -a-la, s . pi. [Gr. Ai^ao? 
(lissos) = smooth,* and cy/ce’0aAo$ ( cngkephalos ) 
= the brain.] 

Zoo*. : The second group or aub-class of 
mammals in Owen’s classification, based od 
brain modifications. The corpus callosum is 
present, but connects cerebral hemispherea 
as little advanced in bulk or outward character 
as in the Lyencephala (q.v.); the cerebrum 
leaves the olfactory lobes and the cerebellum 
exposed, and is commonly smooth, or with 
few and simple convolutions in a very small 
proportion, composed of the largest mem- 
branes of the group. Under this sub-class are 
grouped the orders Bruta (Bradypodidae, 
Dasypodidie, and Edcntula), Chiroptera (Fru* 
givora and lnsectivora), lnsectivora (Talpidae, 


Erinaeeida?, and Soricidae), and Rodentia 
(Non-claviculata and Clavicnlata). 

liss-en-geph'-a-loiis, a. [Mod. Lat., &c. lis - 
sencephal (a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -oms.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of the Lissencephala (q.v.). 
“Th© correspond euce of the groups iu the lyen- 
ceph&lous Aud listencephalout series. — Owen : Class, 
Mammalia, p. 33. 

lis' so in, lis some, a. [For lithesome (q.v.).] 
Lithe, lithesome, aupple, nimble, active, flex- 
ible, pliant. 

lis - so - tri - ton, s. [Gr. At avo* ( lissos ) = 
smooth, and Tpnov ( Triton) = Triton.] 

Zool . ; A genus of Salamandridie instituted 
by Mr. Bell. It has a smooth skin, no pores 
on the sides, and the crest nf the back con- 
tinuous with that of the tail. Lissotriton 
( Triton ) punctatus is the Common Smooth 
Newt or Eft fouod iu Europe. It is very com- 
mon, and likes clean water ; it is carnivorous, 
and, ia its turn, often falls a prey to larger 
newts and fish. 

list (l), s. [Fr. liste = a list, a roll, a selvage, 
from O. II. Ger. lista; Ger. leiste =■ a border; 
cogn. with A.S. list = a border ; Dut. lijst ; 
Icel. lista, listi = list, selvage ; Dan. liste ; 
Sw. list ; Sp. & ltal. Zisfa.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The border, edge, or selvage of cloth ; 
a strip of cloth forming the border or edge 
of hroadclotb. and intended to strengthen it ; 
a strip of cloth, a fillet. 

“A linen stock on one Jeg: And a kersey boot hose 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue list."— 
Shakesp, Taming of (he Shrew, iii 2. 

* 2. A border. 

* 3. A stripe. 

•'The asse having a peculiar mark of a cross made 
hy a black list down his back, aud another athwart, 
or at right angles dovm hu shoulders." — Browne : 
Julgar Frrourt, bk. vi., ch. ii. 

*4. A line enclosing or forming the ex- 
tremity of a piece of ground or field of combat. 
*5. A boundary, a bound, a limit. 

“The ocean, overpeering of his list. 

Eats not th© fiats with more Impetuous haste. 

Shakesp. Hamlet, lv. 6. 

6. A roll, a catalogue : as, a list of names. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch.: A little square moulding, a fillet, 
a listeL 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) The upper member of a railing. 

C2) A narrow strip from the. edge of a plank. 
(3) A small, square moulding ; a fillet. 

3, Rope-making : A woollen flap in the bands 
of a rope-maker, .through which the yarn goes. 

4, Tin-working : 

(1) A thin coat of tin preparatory to the 
thicker coat, in tinning iron plates. 

(2) A selvage of wire or tin formed on the 
under edge of plates ia tinning. 

list-pan, s. A perforated skimmer. 

list-pot, s. A heated pan with a small 
quantity of tin at the bottom, and the last of 
the series of five pans used in the manufacture 
of tin-plate. 

list (2), s. [A.S. tasf=pleasure, desire.] [Lust, s.] 

* 1. Ord. hang. : Desire, pleasure, wish, 
inclination. 

“Those Irish lords made their list the law to such 
whom they could overpower."— Fuller Worthies ; 

Rent. 

2. Naut. : An inclination of a ship to one 
side ; a heel. 

list (1), v.t. & i. [List (1), 5 .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

tl. To insert in a list or catalogue. 

“Coupons must be listed on the company's printed 
form. Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9. 1883. 

2. Spec. : To enrol or engage for the public 
service, as soldiers ; to enlist. 

“He entertained and listed all such soldiers &» 
offered themselves ."— Clarendon • Religion A Policy, 
ch. ix. 

3. To enrol, or attach one’s self as a sup- 
porter of a cause ; to enlist. 

“The Jesuits have, generally speaking, been Reml- 
pelngians, and no friends to Augustin, though they 
permitted their hretbreu to list themselves on either 
side." — Jortin, Dis. 2. 

* 4. To enclose or shut off for combat. 

“What matters where we fall to nil the maws 

Of worms— on battle plains or lilted spot? 

Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot." 

Byron : Chitde Harold . iv. 1S9. 


5. To cover with a list or a atrip of cloth t 
as, To list a door. 

* 6. To mark with a stripe or streak. 

7. To sew together as strips of cloth, so aa 
to make a particoloured show or to form a 
border. 

*' A dewy cloud, aud In the cloud a bow 
Conspicuous, with three listed colours gay." 

Milton : P. L., xi. 860. 

II. Carp. : To chop a block or stave to an 
approximate shape — e.g., the balk or codling 
from which staves are to he riven is chopped 
to give a taper towards each end, before being 
cleft into staves by the froe and mallet. 

B. Intrans. : To enlist in the public service : 
as, a soldier. (Vulgar.) 

H To list a board : To reduce in breadth hy 
cuttiog off the sap wood from the edge. 

* list (2), * lyst, * list-en, * lust, * lust-en 

(1), v.i. [A.i>. lystan, from iusf=pleasure ; cogn. 
with Dut. lusten = to like, from lust = delight ; 
Icel. lysta, from losti = lust ; Dan. lyste, from 
lyst ; Sw. lysta, from lust ; Goth, luston, from 
lustus ; Ger. gelusten, from lust.) To desire, to 
choose, to prefer, to please, to he disposed. 

“The wind 

Blew where It listed, laying all things prone." 

Byron : Child* Harold, iii. 106. 

It was frequently used by old authors 

impersonally. 

“By eliding scab mo listed them to lede." 

Surrey: Virgil , .Lneid lr. 

* list (3), * lust-en (2), V. i. & t. [A.S. hlystan, 
hlistan, gehlystan, from hlyst = hearing; cogu. 
with Icel. hlusta = to listen ; hlust, the ear.) 
[Listkn.] 

A. Intrans. : To listen, to hearken, to 
attend. 

“ The bold youth who led the chase. 

Who paused to list for every sound." 

Scutt : Rokeby, Iii. CL 

B. Trans. : To listen to, to hearken to. 

“Words wild os these, accusers like to thee, 

1 list uo further." Byron : Lara, L 38. 

* liste, v.t. [List (2), r.] 

lis -tel, $. [Fr. listcl, listeau t from liste = u 
list.'a roll, a fillet.] 

1. Arch. : A list, a fillet. 

2. Joinery: A narrow, slightly projecting 
ledge ; a reglet. 

lis'-ten(f silent), Must nen, v.i. k t. [Mid. 
Eng’ lusten, from A.S. hlystan, hlistan = to 
listen.] [List (3), v.) 

A. Intrans. : To give ear or attention ; tt 
attend, to hearken. 

“I know that he lies aud listens mute." 

Tennyson : Maud, II. ▼. 60 

* B. Trans. : To hearken to ; to give ear or 
attention to. 

“And now. OctavluB, 

“ Listen great thing* Brutus and Cassius 

Axe levying powers." Shakesp. : Julius Ccesnr, It. L 

H To listen after : To enquire eagerly after ; 
to seek for informatiou ahout. 

lls'-ten-er ( t silent), s. [Eng. listen; -*r.] 
One who listens; a hearer, a liearkener. 

“ He euded : and a kind of spell 
Upon the eileut listeners fell.” 

Langfellow : Wayside Inn. (Inter.) 

* lisf-er (l). s. [Eng. list (1), v. ; -er.) One 
who compiles a list, roll, or catalogue. 

lis '-ter (2), s. (Leister.) A three-pronged 
fish-spear. 

lis'-tcr-a, s. [Named after Dr. Martin Lister, 
a British naturalist.) 

Bot. : Bird’s Nestor Twayblade, the typical 
genus of the family Listerida?. The root is of 
fleshy fibres ; the leaves two or none ; the 
flowers are io green or hrown racemes, the 
sepals and petals spreading and incurved, the 
lip deflexed, two-cleft, the spur none, the 
pollen masses two, powdery, the glands con* 
nate. Six species known ; three are British, 
viz., Listera ovata , L. conlata, and L. ( Neottia ) 
Nidus avis. 

Ias-ter'-i-an, a. [Lister; -ian..) Pertaining 
to, charactei istic of, or in any way connected 
with the antiseptic surgery introduced by Sir 
Joseph Lister. [Listerism.] 

'* The result* of the Listerian system in surgery are 
proved to be decidedly successful. — Jem™, of Science. 
Feb. 1883, p. 103. 

lis-ter'-i-dae, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. lister(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. - ida ;.} 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Neotteae. 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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Lls-tcr-ism, s. [Eng., &c. Lister(ian); -wm.] 
Surg. : The name given to a system of 
operative surgery and conservative dressing 
introduced by Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Lister, of 
Kings College Hospital. It consists of the 
free employment «>f carbolic acid— preferably 
in the form r.f absolute phenol. TJie instru- 
ments tit be u>cd are dipped in a solution of it ; 
during the operation the solution in the form 
or spray is widely diffused, and the dressings 
are carbolized. (For details see Braithwaite ; 
Retraced <>/ Medicine , lxxx. 99-107.) 

'•On the Kittle- field, in the t.osniUl. and the homes 
Of the Hiek. Lister, tm is a household word.*'— Bril. J ted 
Journ., Dec. 15, 1885. 

* list' ful t n. [Eng. list (3), v. ; ful(l).l At- 
tentive, listening, heedful. 

“To bla doom with listful ears attend." 

Spentrr ; F, V. L 26. 

list'-irig, pr. par. & s. [List (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (Sea the verb). 

B. As substanth'e : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of enrolling or inserting in a list. 

2. The act of enlisting for public service, as 
a sohlier. 

II. Carpentry: 

1. Cutting away the sappy edge of a board. 

2. The narrow edge of a board. 

list-less, a. [Eng. list (3), v. ; -Jess.] Care- 
less, heedless, indifferent, inattentive, languid, 
weary. ’ 

•‘Hence on unfurnished and n lixtteu mind. 

Thongh busy, trifling; empty, though refined." 

Cowper ; Progress of Error. 426. 

list’ less-ly, ruZv. [Eng. listless ; -Zy.] In a 
listless, indifferent, or languid manner ; with 
indifference. 

)* * tlrrln B ^ active, or whether 

0/ EduZSu,*, il£ V dmmSftMy hU 

list -less ness, s. [Eng. listless; -nc-ss.] The 
quality or state of being listless ; indifference 
languidncss. 

“Owing partly to the heavy contribution* laid on 
the town, and portly to th it hstlessness and depression 
of spirit* which generally accorii]>aiiy national dis- 
Mtera.- -Eustace : Italy, voL L. ch! Ui 

* list ness, * liste nes, s. [Eng. list (3) v • 
-««jj.l Listening, attention. ( Stanyhurst !) * ’ 

lists,*, pi. [A corrupt, of liases ; O. Fr. lisse, lice • 
Ital. Uccia — a barrier or palisade, from Low 
Lat. hcice. = barriers, from Lat. licium = a 
thread, a girdle. There waa probably a con- 
fuaion with A.S. list = a border.] (List(1), $.] 

A piece of grouud enclosed for a contest or 
combat ; a tilting ground. 

" *n able hand a lance can throw. 

Or at the lists. or at the fighting foe." 

Pope: llomer : Iliad xvL 718 . 
lit (1), pret. & pa. par. o/v. [Liobt (1), v.) 

lit (2), pret. o/v. [Lioht (2), t».] 

lit -a ay * let a nle, * lit a-nlo, s. [0. Fr. 

letunie (tr. titanic), from Lat. Utania ; Gr 
Airapeia (litaneia) = a prayer, from Aira.ew 
(hfrtpio) - to pray ; Sp. litania , letanla: Ital. 
htanie, letanie.) 

L Ordinary iAtngungc : 

I. A solemn form of auppllcatory prayer 
uacd in public worship. 

t 2. A parody of the Litany, consisting of 
Ratirieal allusions, recited l>y street singers 
on an occasion of some political or religions 
demonstration. (Slang.) 

II, Church History , Ilitual, <Cc. ; 

1. Rom/in : There are three forms of litany 

recognized by the Roman Church as admissible 
in public worship: (1) The Litany of the 
.Saints, used on the feast of St. Mark, on 
Rogation Days, on Holy Saturday and Wlutsim 
Eve, and during the Exposition of the Blessed 
.Sacrament. (2) The Litany of the Blessed 
\ i rgi ii -usually called the Litany of Loretto. 
from Ita being first sung in the .Suita Caaa of 
/n « C ! t0 7;? 0 ^ £° n y rally nt lWnodlctinn 

fq.v.). (3) The Litany of the Holy Name of 

Jesus, consisting of titles of Our Lord, with 
onus) VOCat 00 U Misonro nobla " (Have nitucy 

2. Anglican: The first change from the 
Roman Litanv In the direction of Its r.reHent 
fi.n.i was made in 1.VII. In the Prayer Book 
of I.dwnrd \ 1. (1549), directions were appended 
to IheComninnionoflleo that “Upon Wednes- 
days and Fridays the English litany shall be 
said or Rung in nil places." In the revision of 


1552 it was placed where it now stands, with 
the rubric *• To be used on Sundays, Wed nes- 
days sind Fridays, and at other tunes when 
it shall be commanded by the Ordinary." 
Grind all in 1571 forbade any* interval between 
Morning Prayer, Litany, and Cotnmunioif 
Service ; but the Fifteenth Canon of 1604 
recognizes the Litany as a separate office. Tin- 
practice of the present day tends in that 
direction, and in many churches the Litanv is 
recited n» Sunday afternoon, followed by a 
brief address. When it is said at Morning 
Prayer, it follows the Third Collect for Grace. 

litany-desk, s. In the English Church 
a portable desk or prie-duu, placed in the 
centre of the choir or the ehaoeel facing the 
communion-table, and at which the priest 
kneels to recite the Litany. Cosin (Notes on 
Common Prayer) says : “ The priest goetli out 
from his seat into the body of the church, and 

a r ,\ V ! ,esk he(nTQ the chancel door, called 
the faldstool, koeels, and saya or sings the 
litany." [Faldstool.] 

litany stool, s. The same as Litany- 
desk. (Ifalliwell .) 

* lit-a-ny, v.t. [Litanv, a.) To recite or 
chant a litany. 


llt-arge, s . [Litharge.] 

*&£L?**- Ut ' s 5 hJ ’ Jee’-jhee. *. 

Bot. : The fruit of Nephelium, one of the 
Sapmdaceae. The tree h:is abruptly pinnate 
leaves and panicles of small apetalous flowers 
ihe fruit, which is an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, is one of the most delicious fruits of 
the Indian Archipelago. 

* 1 , ite ' «v & f * IA ‘ S - Mi Icel - m 0. L. Ger. 
[Little.] 

A. As adj. : Little. 

" T b‘ *orghe la al to lite.' Shoreham. p. S2. 

B. As subst. : A little piece or portion. 

li'-tcr, s. [Litre.] 

Ht'-cr-a 1 , * Ut ter-all, a. & s. [Fr., from 

Lat. hteralis = literal ; litera =n letter ; Sp 
« Port. ZReraZ ; Ital. litlcrule, laterals.] 

A .As adjective : 

1. According to the primitive meaning or 
letter ; not figurative or metaphorical ; for- 
mnlly, plaiuly, and clearly expressed. 

♦ V* th but one simple liiteran Bern* whose light 
the owlea can not abide. 1 ’- Tyndall ; Il'orJtei, p. i. 


Jl. I, 

2. Following the letter or exact words; 

close, not free. * 

Tfi® W". 1 metho<i , of teaching the learned Ian- 

os»r , ri*ss , s2 , i' by "■«' 

3. Consisting of or expressed by letters : as 

literal notation. ' 

. * As subst. : The literal meaning ; a 
literal expression. 

•• Howdangerovn* It U In ncurihlc things tu use me- 
tApborie.il ex press ions unto t:,c people, and what ab- 
1 ,C S wUl B 'Vi Mo , w hi tbelr liternU/ ’- 
Brourne . 1 ulyar Errourt, bk. It., ch. x. 

litoral-equation, s. 

Math. : An equation in which some of the 
known quantities are expressed by letters, qs 
ax -f by ^ c. It ia so named to distinguish it 
from a numeral equation, in which all the 
knowu quantities are expressed by numbers. 

literal-expression, s. 

Math. : An expression in which aomo of the 
quantities entering it arc expressed by letters. 
A literal factor is a factor denoted by a letter, 
or some power of a letter, as a = (1 x «), 
a 3 (= a x a). ' 

•Ht-or-al [Eng. literal; -ism.) The 

aet of ndlirring to the letter : that which 
accords with the letter ; n mode of interpreting 
literally. ( Milton : 0/ Divorce, bk. ii., .-h. xvii.) 

* lit* or al 1st, 8. [Eng. literal ; -fcd.l One 
who Qilhercs to <ho letter or literal meaning; 
one who Interprets or understands literal I v. 

’ I^t the extreoic alt down now, mid re- 

volve wticthcr ttxU In nil m-ccwdly b 0 n„t the duo 
reoult of our Riivlours Wurd r~M,lrou : of Mrorce. 
bk. II.. ch. xx. 

•lit or &1-1 ty, s. [Eng. literal; -ify.J The 
quality or state of being literal ; literal or 
original meaning; litcnilnesM. 

•• r^tttiose will. Are .tin lieut t« hold tills otwHlinfe 
IttfroUty mo j.icpoe ttiemuclvrs. m to sliArn In ibe 
Account for nil lle-lr Irmi.grrxsIohA- - ihiton . o/ 
Inrorce, bk. i.. ch. xiv. 


* lit-er-al-ia-a -tion, 5. [Eng. I Hemline) ; 
-aZion.] ihe act of literalizmg or reodtriog 
literal ; a reducing to hterality. 

• lit -er-al-izo, v.t. [Eng. literal; -ire.] To 
render literal ; to interpiet or put in practice 
according to the literal meaning ; to conform 
to the literal meaning of. 

lit -cr al-ly, adv. [Eng. literal; -ly.\ 

1. In a literal manner or sense ; according 
to the primitive or literal meaning or import 
of the words ; not figuratively or metaphori 
cally. 

neither dlstlncttou. nor other cou 
»tnct|cn th»ii the words bear Uterolly."— Raleigh 
History of thr World, bk. I.. ch. vIP, } 15. ^ 

2. With close adherence to words ; word for 
word ; exactly. 

“ My dally brend is liter, illy implor'd.” 

bryden. fj,„d * Panther. III. 107. 

1ft -cr-al-ncss, 5. [Eng. literal ; -riess.] 

1. Tho quality or state or being literal : 
literal meaning. 

2. The quality or habit of interpreting or 
understanding everything literally; want of 
imagination. 

" Dorcr. with chAmcteristlc literalness, obeyed th it 
comm and. — Athentrum, SopL 2, ISbi 

lit -cr-a-ry, a. [Lat. literarius, from litera = 
a letter; Fr. litcraire ; Sp. litcrario: Ital. 
Zt/Zernrio.] 

1. Of or pertaining to letters or leaniing. 

J'Jh? li !Z ar K * duc ' lti0, ‘ wns directed hy 

Bnrnet, w itb tho title of Preceptor."— SJacaulay Hist 
Eng,, ch. xxui. 

2. Or or pertaining to literature ; dealing 
with learning or learned men. 

■* 'Scaped from literary cArea.* 

Cowpwr : Hog & Wafer Lily. 

3. Consisting of lettera or writings. 

xxiiL literaTU conflic t.’— JZacaufa]/; II Ut. Eng., ch. 

4. Versed in letters or literature ; engaged 

m literature. 8 

5. Consisting in or com[>osed of letters or 
writings : as, Zifrrnry property. 

6. Intended for the promotion andextenalon 
of literature and learning. 

“ It Is one Of the finest li' entry institutions tk«t khV 
°ch * v l ° D ,M *^ n ' ~ ^ ; On Polde Learn- 

lit -er ate, a. & s. [I>at. literotus, from liUra 
= a letter ; Sp. literato ; Ital. litteralo.) 

A, As adj. : Versed or instructed in letters 

or literature ; learned, accomplished, lettered, 
literary. ' 

Purely this Js the proper function of literati 
ej T ncy. —Mount ague Dcvoute Etta yet. pt. tr. 

B. As substantive: 

1. One engaged in literary pursuits ; a liter- 
ary man. 

2. One who has received an education In a 
college or university, but who has not gradu- 
ated ; a candidate for holy orders who has not 
studied at a university. 

becoi*,o the typnl Incumbent of 
Lug bind. —Hereford Hope . English Cathedrals, ch. L 

lit er a-tim, a<Zv. [Lat.] Literally; letter 
tor letter. (Generally in the phrase wrbntim 
ct literatim = word for word, and letter for 
letter.) 

lit or a to (pi. llt-cr-n ti) s. [Ital.] A 

learned nmn. (Usually in the plural.) 

"Tills system lifts lveeu sduptod l.y the Kf*?*a#t*’_ 
OoliitmiCh ; Polits Learning, ch. vili. 

* lit or-a-tor, s. [I>at., from litera = a 
letter; Fr. litterateur; Ital litteratorr. ] 

1. A dabbler In literature ; a petty school- 
muster. 

“Those husbnmD who succeed 1ej.*nlly to the ofllc* 
whkh the youm,' hternt >rt lisd prr occuplnl. —Burks: 
Letter to n Member of the Sational Aurmt.ly. 

2. A man of letters ; a literary man. 

lit’ or j> turo, s. [Fr., from 1 «nt. htuatura, 
fom htfru a letter; Sp. lite rat u ru ; Ital. 

Z tie rntu r«.] 

L learning, letters; knowledge of or ac* 
qualntariee with letters or books. 

•• tt .we hftppye nrr »e tlnKli.hmen uf snch s kin*, tn 

chilileJiiMMl ilrtltr of ti'rf tiii'Tr. ^r >uilir f»rUe 

\\rx'n /Mnt/.AriLi# 

2. The collective body of literary produc- 
tions, embracing the entire results .»/ know- 
ledgo ami fancy prcseived in writing; also 
tin- whole body of literary prodmt ions or 
writings upon a given subject, or in reference 


p6T,t Jfrwl ; c,vt - ? cl1 - chorus, fhln. bench; K o. fcm; thin. this. sin. os; oxpcct. Xcno,.!«>7~cxtM ,.h - t 
^lun. -thin - Shan. -Uon. -slon = shun; t ,on. ,lon = zhUn. -Uons. -dons. -ston. = shus. -b.o -do!' 
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to a particular science or branch of know- 
ledge ; the collective literary productions of 
any country or period. 

•’The preposterous partiality which the present age 
ha* shown to the frippery and the tlnael of freiKh 
literature.*— Euntnee Italy, vol. h., ch. x. 

3. The class of writings distinguished for 
beauty of st\le or expression, as poetry, 
essays, nrhi-doiy, in distinction from scientific 
treatises and works which contain positive 
knowledge ; belles-lettres. 

4. The literary profession ; tbe profession 
of a man of letters. 

* llt-er-a tus, s. [Lat.] A man of letters 

or learning. 

lith, s [A.S lith; cogn. with Dut. lid; Dan. 
lid ; Feel, titter; Gotii. lithus ; Ger. glied. ) A 
joint of the human body ; a member, a limb, 
a division. 

•• A scar Abune the brow, that ye might hue laid the 
lith i>f your finger in."— Sc -tt / Guy Manner tug. ch. 
xxxix. 

lith a gojue. a. & s. [Gr. Ac0os (lithos) = a 
stone, and aytuvos ( n 9hgos) = leading, drawing ; 
ay<o (ago) = to lead, to diaw.] 

A. As adjective: 

Med.: Having the power or quality of ex- 
pelling stone from the bladder or kidneys. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : A medicine or preparation intended 
to expel stone from the bladder or kidneys. 

lith' arge, S. [Lat. litkargynis ; Or. At0dp- 
yupo? (tithargvros) = litharge (see def.), from 
Ai0ov (lithos) = stone, and dpyupo? (nryuros) = 
silver.] 

Chem. : Lead protoxide (q.v.). 
lith'-ate, lith l ate, s. [Eng. lithic ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of lithic acid (q.v.). [Urate.] 

lithe, * lythe, a. [A.S. lidhe (for Ji7irfAe) = 
lithe, nnld, gentle; U. L. Ger. Lit hi ; O. H. 
Ger. lindi ; I cel. linr .] 

1. Mild, gentle, soft, calm, agreeable. 

”lt prooved as lithe a tlaie. without appearance ot 
anie tempest to iuaue ."— Moliruhed : Uul. Scot. {Alex- 
ander ) 

2. Flexible, pliant, limber, lissom. 

" With ten young and comely daughters. 

Tall and lithe as wands of willow." 

Lonyfcltow : ilUuvatha, xiL 

» lithe (1), v.t. [Lithe, a.] Ta make smooth ; 
to soften. 

*■ Thou schftlt mi sorwe lithe* King IJom, 426. 

'lithe (2), * lith-en (1). v.i. [A.S. lithan ; 

O. L. Ger. lithan ; Icel. lidha.) To ga. 

” He ne d urste nolit . . . lithenC Ormulum, 8, 374. 

* lithe (3), * lith-en (2), v.t. & i. [Icel hUjtha , 
Irum hljoth = a hearing, silence.] 

A. Trans. : To listen to ; to hearken ta ; to 
give ear to. 

” And under lynde in a launde. lenede ieh a stounde 
To When here laies.” Picrt Plough man, p. 163. 

B. Intrans. : To listen, to hearken. 

•‘And if ye wllle lithe, 1 satle telle it you." 

liobert de Br urine, p. 93. 

* lith e'-n ess, s. [Eng. lithe, a., -wess.] The 
quality or state of heiug lithe ; limbemess, 
lissom ness. 

* llth’-er (I), a. [Lithe, a.] Soft, pliant, 
mild 

••Two Talbots winged through the lither nky.' 

Hhakesp. : l Henry VI.. iv. ?. 

* llth'-er (2), * luth er, * lid-dcr, a. [A.S. 

lydher ; M. H. Ger. lider.) 

1. Depraved, wicked, abandoned, dissolute. 

* The lather reve.” Sf. Marherelc, 6. 

2. Idle. lazy. 

“And iewde lither lost 1 1 that liste not to ryse maye 
lye sty 11 m hi» bedde."— .W T. More : ll'orfcs, p. 5. 

* lith -er-hood, * lith'-er-hede, s. [Eng. 
lither (2) ; -hood, dude.) Wickedness, corrup- 
tion. 

lith-er-ly (1), adv. [Eng. lither (1); -ly.) 
Sotlly, flexibly. 

* lith -er-ly (2). * lith-er-liche, *leth- 
cr-li, * lnth-er-li, a. a ado. [Eng. lither 
(2); -lif.] 

A. As ndj. : Wicked, base, corrupt, lazy. 

’• He wn.3 waspish, arch, and hth- rtie. 
but wrll Lord C’ranstoiin served he.'* 

.Scoff : Lay of the Las' Minstrel, it 32. 

B. As adv. : In a wicked, corrupt, or base 
mauner ; wickedly, poorly, meanly. 

•‘ A clerk had lltherly beset his wile." 

Chaucer : 0. T.. S.301. 


* lith-er-ness, * lirh-er-nes, * luth-er- 
nbsse, s. [Eng. lither (2); -ness.] Wicked- 
ness, baseness, laziness. 

••She instil leth in the inhabitants a drowsie lither. 
nesse." — 1/olinsheU ; Description of Ireland, ch. iv. 

* lith -er OU3, * lid drous, a. [Eng. lither 
(2) ; -o us.) Wicked, base. 

** But my learnlug is of an other degree, 

To taunt thenn like liddrous Iewde M thei bee." 

Skelton: Stun rater A Ealtc Detractions. 

* lith’-er-some, n. [Eng. lither (1) *, -some.) 
Tlie same as Lithesome (q.v.). 

lithe'-some, a. [Eng. lithe; -some.) Soft, 
pliant, flexible, lissome. 

lith'-i-a, s. [Lithium.] 

1. Chem, : Oxide of Lithium. 

2. Pharm. : Carbonate of litliia acts as a 
powerful diuretic, which may be given in 
acute and chronic gout, in uiic-aciri gravel, 
and renal calculus. It may be used externally 
as a lotion Citrate of lithia is also a lithon- 
triptic. These salts, being solvents for uric- 
acid calculi, alter the quality of the mine, 
and prevent the crystallization and deposit of 
the substances forming gravel and calculi. 
(Garrod.) 

«I Muriate litliia miters : Waters impregnate:! 
with chloride of lithium as at Baden Baden. 
They are useful in goot. 

lithia mica, 5. 

Min. : The same as Lepi oolite (q.v.) 

llthia-tourmaline, s. 

Min. : The same as Rubellite (q.v.). 

li-thi -a-sis, s. [Gr.] 

Pathology : 

1. The formation of stone or concretions in 
any part of the body. [Calculus.] 

2. A disease of the eyelids, in which small 
hard tumours grow upon their margins. 
(Mayne.) 

lith'-i-ate, $. [Lithath.] 

lith -ic, a. [Gr. Ai‘0os (ZifAos) = a stone ; Eng. 
adj. sort", -ic.] 

* I. Uid. Lang. : Of or pertaining to or con- 
sisting of stone. 

2. Med. : Pertaining to stone in the bladder ; 
uric. 

lithic-acid, 5. [Uric-acio.] 

lithic-palnt, s. A mastic of petalite 
(which contains an alkali known as litliia), 
sand, and litharge, used as a cualiug for walls. 

lith-lch no zo -a. s. pi [Gr. At0o? ( lithos ) 
— a stone ; t\vos ( ichnos ) = a track, a footstep, 
and fwa (zou), pi. of &ov (zdon) = a living 
creature.] 

Palaxtnt. : The fossil footprints and other 
tracks, impressions, or traces uf any kind left 
by animals now passed away. Prof. Hitch- 
cock classifies them into impressions left (1) 
by Marsopialia, (<i) Canoid (dog-like), (b) 
Ornithoid (bird-like), (c) Loricoid, with b..ny 
scales ; (2) Pachydactylous, left by thick-toeil 
birds; (3) Leptodactylous, by narrow-toed 
birds ; (4) by Batrachians ; (5) by Lizards ; 
(6) by Chelanians ; (V) by Fishes; (S) by In- 
sects ; (y) by Crustacea us : (10) by Myriapods ; 
and (11) by Annelids. [Footprint, Worm- 
track.) 

lith’ I o-nite, $. [Ger. ZifJuon, lithon = lilhia ; 
sutL -ite(Mtn.); Ger. 2t<AiontL] 

Min. : The same as Lepidolite (q.v.). 

lith -1-6 -phi -llte, 5. [Eng. lithium, ; Gr. 
<|>ia 65 (phitos) =■ lovmg, and suit, -ite (Mia.).J 
Min . : An orthorhombic mineral, wiili a 
highly perfect basal cleavage, also found 
massive. Hardness, 4*5 ; sp. gr. 3*424— 3*4b2; 
lustre, vitreous to resinous ; colours, salmon 
colour, honey-vellow, yellowish-brown, light 
clove-brown ; streak, colourless ; transparent 
to translucent ; fracture, uneven. Compos. : 
phosphoric acid, 4o“22 ; protoxide of man- 
ganese, 45 *22 ; litliia, 9’56 ; corresponding to 
the formula, Li 3 Pi ) 4 + M n 3 P a 0 8 . The man- 
ganese is partly replaced by iron. Found in 
a vein of al bite-granite at Branehville, Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. 

lith-i-oph -or-ite, s. [Eng. lithium .* Gr. 
<£opos ( phoros ) = bearing, and sutf. -tie (Min.).'] 
Min. : A mineral separated from psilmnelane, 
because of its containing litliia. Occurs in 


fine scales mid compact, with quartz, at 
Sclicebeig, Saxony ; also at Sayn, W T eslphaha, 
and Siegeu, Prussia. Lustre, dull to metallic ; 
Colour, bluish -black ; streak, blackish - gray. 
Distinguished from asbolite and lampadite by 
its containing litliia ami its high percentage ot 
alumina. (See these words.) 

li-this'-tes, s. [Gr. (lithizo) — ta look 

like a stone (?).] 

Zool. : Tbe typical genus of tbe family 
Lithistidae. 

ll-this’-tid-SQ, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lithistes ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ichc.) 

1. Zool. : A family of siliceous sponges, 
suborder Tetractinelhdse. They have a coral 
like skeleton, are generally cup like, lamellar 
lip-shape, cylindrical, or occasionally biush 
like, with a stalk and roots. Their skrh ion 
consists of body surface and flesh spicules 
irregularly disposed. They occur in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and iDdiau Oceans from 74 
to S05 fal hums. 

2. Pahvant. : From tbe Upper Cambrian 
till now. 

TTfh'-T iim, s. [Gr. Attfos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Chem. : Symbol Li ; atomic weight = 7. A 
monatomic clement of the alkali group ot 
metals. It is of comparatively recent dis- 
covery, and although uccmriug generally in 
minute quantities, is very widely distributed 
tli lough the mineral kingdom. It can be 
obtained by reduction of its fused chloude 
by means of the electric cm rent. The metal 
h;is a white colour, and fuses at 180°. Lithium 
appears to be the lightest solid body known, 
having a density of only 0’593fi. It burns 
with a white light, and, when thrown upon 
water, is oxidized like sodium. It is volatile 
at a high temperature, and may be distilled in 
a current of hydrogen. Like potassium and 
sodium, lithium dissolves in anhydrous am- 
inoiiia, and on evaporating the liquid, it is 
lolt behind, with its original appearance and 
colour. 

lithium carbonate, a. 

Chem.: LLCO3. It is sparingly soluble in 
water, aud gives an alkaline reuctiou with 
turmeric. It is used in medicine, 

litliium-chloride, s. 

Chem. : LiCl 2GHo. Occurs in mineral 
springs. Crystallizes below 10* in squaiu 
prisms, ami is one of the most deliquescent 
salt* known. 

lithium oxido, s . 

Chem. : Lithia, LioO. Prepared from tbe 
sulphate by the action of baryta. 

lith 6 -bib' li on (pi. lith-o-bib'-li-a), s. 

[Gr. At0os (lithos) = a stone, and / $ip\iov (bib- 
lion) = a book.] The same as Bibliolite (q.v.). 

lith 6 bi-i -nee, lith-o-bl'-i-de^, s. pi. 

[Mod. Lat. lithobi(us) ; Lat. lem. pi. adj. sotf. 
-intv, or masc. or fem. -ides.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Scolo pend rulre. 

Ocelli many, the second thoracic segment 
repiesented by a dorsal plate. Sixteen seg- 
ments with clorsal plates, ambulatory legs 
fifteen ou each side. 

li-tho'-bi-us, s. [Gr. Ai0os (lithos) = a staue, 
and 0ios (/ho*) = life, coorse of life.] 

Zool: The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lilhobiime. Lithobius forjicatus is fooud in 
Britain aud all over Eorope. 

Uth’-6-carp, s. [Lithocarpus.] 

Pufoonf. : The same as Cabpolite (q.v.). 

lith - 6 - car'- pus, s. [Gr. Ai0o? (lithos) — a 
htone, and Kapnos (karpos) = fruit.] 

But. : A genus of Carylaccse. Lithnrnrpns 
javen^is lias very hard wood ; heuce the uatues 
call it Pnssan-batu = stone-oak. 

lith 6 chro-mat-ic, lith o-chrom i-t, 

a. & s. ‘ [Gr. Att/os (lithos) — a stone, and x/w-M* 
(eftrowa), genit. xpw/aaroy (chrdmat <s) = colour.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the art of 
painting on stone, and taking impressiuns 011 
canvas. 

B. As subst. (PI): The art of painting in 
oil upon stone, aud taking off impressions ou 
canvas. 

lith' -6 -Clast, <?. [Gr. Ai’0o? (lithos) = a stone, 
and KAacmfs (kkistid) = a breaker; kA do) (klao) 
= to bieak ] 


rate, tat, fare, aunidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, mute, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oa = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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1. Ord. Lang.: A stone- breaker. 

2. Surg. : A powerful forceps-like jnstiu- 
meiit, with two blades, having concealed 
chisel or wedge-shaped projections to cut the 
stone in the bladder into pieces, if found to 
be too large to extract by means of the litho- 
tomy forceps after the operation of lithotomy. 

* lith o col la, s. [Gr. Ai0o«oAAa ( lithokolla ), 
from \i0o<; (lithos) — stone, and *6AAa ( kollu ) 
=. glue.] A cement that unites stones. 

lith 6 col let' i dae, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. 
hthocsjlldiis ) ; Lat. fein. pi. ndj. sutf. -idte.] 

KnUnru : A family of moths, group or sub- 
tribe Tineina. The head is rough, the labial 
palpi filiform, drooping. The anterior wings 
elongate, the posterior ones linear lanceolate 
with long fringes. Forty-six British species, 
some of them beautiful. 

lith 6 COl-le'-tiS, s. (Gr. Aiflo/coAArjro? 

/, dittos) - inlaid with precious stones : A I0o<: 
(lithos) = a stone, and koAAtjtos (kollctos)= glued 
together ; *oAAdu (koUuo) = to glue. 

Er\tom. : The typical and only genus of the 
family Lithocolletidre (q.v.), 

lith o 9yst, s. (Gr. At'0os (lithos) = a stone, 
ami Kuans (leustis) — a bladder.] 

Zool. : The marginal bodies or sense organs 
of the Lucernarids, or Steganophthalmate 
Medusae. ( Nicholson .) 

lith o- don' -dron, s. [Gr. Atflofierdpov Oitho- 
dendron) ~ a. tree-shaped coral : Aiflo* (lithos) 
= a stone, and BtvBpov (dendron) — a tree. 

Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lithodendroninae. 

lith o den dro ni-noe, $. pi [Mod. Lat. 
hthodendron (q.v.); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-iaie.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Cynthophyllidae. It 
consists of corals having a stylifonn or a 
lamellar columella occupying the axis of the 
visceral chambers in the cornllite. 

lith o cli til'-y sis, a. 

Med. : The act or process of dissolving stone 
in the bladder. 

lith'-o dome, *• [Lithodomus.] 

Zool : Any member of the genus Lithodo- 
mus (q.v.). 

li thod'-o-mous, a. [LrrnonoMUS.] 

1. Living in stone, a termapplied to bivalve 
shells found in stone more or less hard, which 
their inhabitants penetrated by means of which 
we are ignorant. ( Mayne .) 

2. Belonging to, or in any manner charac- 
teristic of the genus Lithodomus (q.v.). 

li-thod 6 mus (pi. H thod -6 mi), s. [Gr. 
Ad'oc (/if/ios), and lopo<; (demos) « a habitation. 
fcj«i-ealli d because the animals make perl ora- 
tioiis in rocks, in which they live.] 

Zool. Palmont. .* Date-shi lls. A sub-genus 
of Modiola, distinguished by their long, cylin- 
drical, anteriorly. inflated shell, and by the 
habit from which they derive their name. 
Known recent species forty, from West Indies 
to New Zealand ; fossil thirty-five. LHIjodoml 
liavr the power of excavating holes in the 
hardest limestones. Holes formed by Litho- 
(b*ml arc found in inland cliffs, proving that 
th<*v were at one time covered by the sea. 
They nppcnr to date from llm Carbon ifivons 
rocks, and are known to paleontologists by 
their shells and their burrows. 

lith 6 fol'-tfc, a. [Gr. A('0oc (/if/ios) = stone ; 

I -it. /rf(genit. fcllis) = gall ; and Eng. sail. -ic. j 
Obtained from gall stone. 

llthofcllic-acld, s. 

Chrm. : C'joIlar.Ov It occurs an the chief 
constituent of the intestinal concretions of the 
lViMau g<»at. It resembles the cholii: acids 
in many respects, nnd in giving lYllcnknfer’a 
reaction. It crystallizes from alcohol In 
prisms, nnd melts at 204*. 

lith 6 frAc’ tour, s. [Fr] 

('A pm. : An explosive substance composed 
of nlt.ro-glycerine, f»2 per cent ; Infusorial silica 
nnd sand, f:0 per cent. ; carbon, 12 per cent. ; 
NaO N»ij, 4 per cent.; sulphur, 2 tier cent. 
Its characteristics, ns compared with dyna- 
mite, nre: (1) greater sensitiveness to tem- 
perature, exploding at 12U*, while dynamite 
explode* nt 190*; (2) greater sensitiveness to 


moisture front the presence of the hygroscopic 
nitrate. of sods ; (3) ths gases from'tlie explo- 
sion always contain carbonic oxide from the 
carbon in the compound ; (4) for equal volumes 
it has the less explosive power. (Journal of 
Applied Chemistry.) 

lith-o gen' e-sy, lith-o-gc-ncs -l-a. s. 

[Gr. Aitfos (lithos) = stone, and yerecria 

(genesis, genesia) = birth ; Fr. lithogenhie.] 
That branch of science which deals with the 
origin of minerals composing the globe, and 
of the causes which have produced tneir form 
and disposition. 

li-thog'-en ous, a. [Gr. Aiflo* (lithos) = 
stone, and yewaio (jrennao) = to produce ; Fr. 
tithogene ] Producing or forming stone, a 
term applied to coral-forming animals. 

Uth’-6-glyph, s. [Gr. Ai'flo* (lithos) = a stone, 
and (glupho) = to hollow out, to en- 

grave, to carve.] The art of engraving on 
precious stones ; an engraving or carving on 
a precious stone. 

li-thog'-lyph-er, s. [Eng. Xithoglyph; -er.\ 
One who cuts or engraves precious stones. 

litho-glyph' -ic, a. [Eng. lithoghjph ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the art of cutting or en- 
graving precious stones. 

lith-o-glyp-tics, s. [Gr. Ai0o* (lithos) - a 
stone, and yAutttos (ylupCs ) = fit for carving ; 
-yAut^w (glvpho) = to cut, to carve.] The art 
of entting or engraving precious stones ; litho- 
giypii- 

lith-6-graph, s. [Gr. Affloc (lithos) = a stone, 
and yparfioi (gnipho) = to write, to draw; Fr. 
lithographic..] A print or impression from a 
drawing on stone. 

lith 6 -graph, v.t. [LtTHOcnArn, s.] To en- 
grave or draw on stone, and transfer on paper, 
Ac.. by printing. 

tf-thog'-ra-pher, s. [Eng. lithograph ; -er.] 
One who practises oris skilled in lithography. 

litho-graph'-ic, * lith o graph ic-al, 

a. [Eng. lithograph; -ic ; -ico/.] Of or per- 
taining to lithography ; done by lithography; 
printed from stone ; used in lithography. 

lithographic-crayon, s. A crayon used 
for drawing on stone for the purposes of litho- 
graphic printing. They arc composed essen- 
tially of soap, wax, fat, and lampblack, and 
are cast In the form of little cylindrical sticks. 
These nre fastened in a porte-crayon nr quill 
in the ordinary way. The above constituents, 
with various additions of shellac, mastic, &c., 
are fused together ami finally set on fire. The 
longer the mixture bums, the harder the pro- 
duct becomes ; three or fourgradca arc usually 
made. 

llthographic-stonc, 5. A sedimentary 
limestone from the upper beds of the Jurassic 
formation. They arc obtained almost solely 
from the extensive quarries of Solcnhofcn, in 
Bavaria. France furnishes n very hard mid 
dark-blue atone, which is but little used. In 
Canada stone of good quality is said to exist, as 
also in Missouri. The Bavarian stone occurs in 
nearly horizontal layers. When these nre of 
suitable qualify and thickness (from two to five 
inches), they nro squared nnd trimmed for ex- 
portation, tin- slabs varying in size from 6x8 
to 40 x HO inches. Two qualities arc recog- 
nized : the yellow, niul the blue orgray (though 
the ditlrn iiee in colour is slight). Ihe latter 
nre harder and more generally serviceable, and 
enstten to fifteen per ccnt.more than the yellow. 

lithographic-varnish, «. An oily var- 
nish used for the maim tact nre of lithographic 
ink, and by printers for t binning the same. 
It is made l>y hunting linseed-oil very strongly 
In a suitable pan, nnd finally setting lire to il. 
When sufficiently changed in its nature, nnd 
sullinently concentrated, the (lame is extin- 
guished, and the varnish allowed to cool. 

lith o-grAph Ic-al 1^, [Eng. litho* 

graphical ; ■{»/.] By means of lilhography. 

•ll-th^K'-ra phizc, r.f. |Fng. lithograph ; 
-icr.| To lithograph, to produce hy lithog- 
raphy. 

"Thlt plctnrr hna Ijccu .ir.hiro- 

fcxll. ihi. 

ll-thdg'-ra-ph^, ». [Eng. lithograph ; -y.\ 
Ihe pmcess ol engraving or drawing on stone, 
in such u way as to produce a suifaco from 


which printed copies can be multiplied in the 
press. It was invented by Alois Senefelder 
about 1799. Almost the only stone suitable 
for lithographic work is that known as litho- 
graphic-stone (q.v.). Upon such a surface Hit 
srti*t produces the design to be printed frnm. 
This is done by one of four distinct methods 
(1) He draws it with a lluid, watery ink ; (2) 
with a solid era von ; (3) he obtains it by trans- 
fer from an inky design on paper by various 
means ; or (4) he engraves it on a prepared 
stone. The design is drawn with a watery 
solution of an ink consisting essentially of a 
soluble s<-ap (stearate or oleate of soda or 
potash) cob mred with lampblack sufficient to 
render it visible upon the grsy surface of the 
stone. 

lith -Old, li-thoid' al, a. [Gr. \i9oc ( lithos ) 
= a stone, and diot (eidos) = sppearancc.] 
Resembling a stone ; of a stony nature or 
structure. 

li thoi -dite, s. (Eng. lithoid ; 

Petrol : The same as Liparjtf, and aa 
Rhyolite. 

lith' o labc, $. [Gr. Ac0o? (lithos) = a stnne, 
and (labein), 2nd aor. inlin. of Aom^«k^ 

(hmbuuo) = to take, to seize. ] 

Surg. : An instrument for grasping a stone 
in the bladder, ami holding it while it is being 
acted upon by a litliotritic instrument. 

lith o-log'-ic, Uth-5-log'-ic al, a. [Eng. 
htholog(y) ; -ical.J Of or pertaining to litho- 
logy, or the science of stones ; pertaining to 
the character of a rock, or derived from the 
nature and mode of aggregation of its mineral 
contents. It is specially used regarding the 
stony structure or character of a mineral mass, 
os distinguished from its zoological or palaeon- 
tological character. 

lith-o-log'-ic al ly, ndv. [Eng. lithological ; 
-f »/.] In a lithological manner; according to 
lithology. 

li-thol' o -gist, s. [Eng. litholog(y) ; -ist. ] One 
versed in lithology. 

li-thol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. Ai0o? (h‘<Aos)=:a stone; 
snd A oyoc (logos) = a discourse, a trentisc l 

1. Geol. : The department of science which 
treats of the mineral constituents and strati- 
graphiral arrangement of rocks, as distin- 
guished from their palaeontology, 

2. Med. : The department which treats of 
atones or ealculi in the body. 

lith' o lytC, s. [Gr. Atflos (lithos) == a. stooe, 
and Avu> (luo) — to loosen, to dissolve.] 

Surg.: A form of catheter for convcyiog 
solvents of calculi into the bladder. 

*lith' 6 man 9y, s. [Gr. Ai'0o« (lithos) = a 
slone, and ^acTcia (maufeia) = projdiecy, 
divination.] Divination by uieaua nt stones. 

" A« strniiK.* imwt W tlin llthoimnict/, or divluatlon. 
from tins h tone, » hereby llt-lcnua iho i roiibet foretold 
tho Ucstruetiou of Tro>."— Itrumie: Yuly^r Krroura, 
bk. II.. cli. 111. 

lith- 6 mAn'-tis, s. [Gr. XiOoc (lithos), and 
Mod. Lat. <kc.. vuiutis (q.v .).] 

Pahont.: A prims of fostnl Mantidn*. IAtho - 
mint is carbonarius is from the English Coal 
r measures. 

lith'-o inirge, x. [Gr. Aiflo? (lithos) = a stone, 
nnd perhaps Lat. mnren mail, or old tier. 
macr(n l= marl. St» moinarga was a name used 
by old German miners for clajs which <lui not 
occur in lunls, but unclosed in locks like 
marrow in boms, hcnco tier. Stemmark = 
8ton«'- marrow.] 

3fin. .* Essentially n hydrated slHrate of 
alumina, Included by Dana as n compact form 
of Knob nite (n. v»). The name appears, how- 
over, to have liceu nj.plied to dcvernl compact 
minerals of varied composition. Dos Clol- 
rr.au x places it tinder the heading of " products 
of nlterat ion or inlxtifles.” The Brit . Mus. 
Cat. groups it with llnllovsite (q.v.). 

■llthdn thrip tic, * lith 6n trip tic, 

n. A s. | lir. ttiov {htht s) =» a stom*, ntui tfpi'nrw 
(thrupto) t*> break, to wear ; rpipu(trib6) s» 
to rub, to guild.] 

A. .4 1 odj. : Having the quality or ]>mperty 
of destroying stone In the bladder or kidneys. 

B, .!.< atit-f. ; A medicine or pn paiation 
having l lie quality of destroying stone m tho 
bladder or kidneys. 


tal\ ; pi$iit a JoviH; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln. bengh; go, ^cm ; thin, this; sin, o$ ; oxpoct, ^Ccnophon, oxlst. ihg, 
-clan, tlan = slian. -tlon, -slon = shun; -(Ion, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo. Ac. — b$l, cl^L 
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lithontriptist— litidio nite 


*l!th on-trip-tlst, s. [Gr. \iBos (lithos ) = 
a stone ; 0pi)7rro) (fArupfo) = to break, ami Eng. 
snff. -ist.) The same as Lithotriptist q.v.) 

* lith -on-trlp-tor, s. [Gr. A CBos ( lithos ) — a 
atone, and dpvirru> ( thrupto ) = to break ; sutf. 
•or ] An instrument for crushing a stone in 
the bladder into minute fragments, which 
may pass out with the urine. 

lith on-tryp’-tic, lith-on-thryp'-tic, a. 

& s. [Lithontriptic.] 

li-thoph'-a-gi, litho-phag'i-dse, s. [Gr. 

M9os (lUkos) = a stoue, and <f>ayelv (jdiagein) = 
to eat ] 

Zool. : A name applied to animals of all 
classes which form holes in the solid rooks, 
as the molluscous genera Lithodoraus, Pholas, 
«fcc., or the annelid Spio. The termination 
-id ce would suggest that they are so much 
akin as to form one family, which is not at 
all correct. 

*lf thoph'-a-gous, a. [Gr. \(Bos (lithos) = 
a stone, and^ayeie (phage in) = to eat.] Eating 
or swallowing stones or gravel; perforating 
stones. 

lith -6-phane, s. [Gr. A (Bos ( lithos ) = a stone, 
and <J><nYa> (phaino) = to cause to appear.] A 
style of ornamentation suitable to lamps, win- 
dows, and other transparencies, and prepared 
by impressing thin sheets of porcelain, while 
soft, into figures, whi ;h become visible wheu 
viewed by transmitted light. 

iith -o phos phor, s. [Gr. XiBos (lithos) = 
stone, and <f>a»o-.£6pos (phosphoros) = bringing 
light.] A stone which becomes phosphoric by 
lieat. 

lith 6 phos phor" ic, a. [Eng. lithophos- 
phar; -ic.] Pei taining to Ht-hophosphor ; be- 
coming phosphoric by heat. 

lith o pho-tdg'-ra-phy.s. [Gr. A70os (lithos) 
= a stone, and Eng. photography (q.v.).] A 
rocess by which a photographic picture is 
eveloped on stone, so as to admit of impres- 
sions being taken therefrom. [Photo-litho- 
graphy.] 

lith" o-phyl, s. [Gr. Ai'0o? (lithos) = a stone, 
and 0OAAoc (pkulloii) = a leaf.] A fossil leaf 
or iinptession of a leaf ; a stoue containing a 
fossil leaf. 

lith -o-ph jfte, s. [Gr. A 70os (lithos) — stnnp, 
and <t>vTov (phuton) = a plant. Named from 
the erroneous view that corals were a kind of 
stone that vegetated, or plants whose tissue 
was solid like that of a stone.] 

Zool. : An obsolete designation fora coral. 
(Griffith : Cuvier, vi. 497, 49$. ) 

Iith-o phyt Tc, a. [Eng. lithopkyt(e) ; -ic.) 
Of or pertaiumg to lithophytes. 

ll-thoph'-y-tous, a. [Eng. litknphyt(e) ; -mts.] 
IVr tuning to, consisting of, or of the uature 
of lithophytes. 

li-thor -l-neur, 5. [Gr. A70o? (lithos) — 3 
stone, and pinj (r/wnc) = a file, a rasp.] 

Surg. : An instrument invented by Meirieu 
and Tanchou for filiug down a calculus iu the 
bladder. 

lith or'-nis, s. [Gr. At'0os (lithos) = stone, 
and opi i? (ornfs) = a bird.] 

Pahvont. : A genus of fossil birds, family 
Vulturidie (?). Lithornis vulturinus is from 
the London clay of Sheppey. 

0-thQ-sl-a, s. [From Gr. XiBuxns (lithosis) 
— turnmg'into stone ; petrifying.] 

Entom. : Footman, the typical genns of the 
family Lithosid® (q.v.). Lithos ia complanv la 
is the Common Footman. It is leaden-gray, 
with a leaden stripe attenuated at one end. 
L. cnitvplana , a much rarer species, has the 
stripe uniform in width. Other British species 
are L. aureofa, L. stmminea , L. griseola, &c. 

li-tho -si dae, lith-6-si’-a-dce, lith o- 
Sl -i dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lilhosi(a): Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -UlceA 
Entom. : Footmen : a family of Day-moths 
of the group or sub-tribe Bombyeina. An- 
tenna? filiform, collar well-developed, thorax 
and abdomen unspotted, the l3tter occasion- 
ally with pale belts, anterior wings generally 
narrow, hinder ones broad, the former often 
gray, the latter yellowish; larva; hairy, feed- 
ing on lichens. Known British species, 


seventeen. (Stainton.) Their Tring-expanse 
about an inch and a quarter. 

Hth-6-sper me-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. litho- 
spemv(um)i Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -etz.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Boraginacese. 

Hth o sper -mum, s. [Lat. lithospermon ; 
Gr. At BoTJTfpuov ( lithospermon ) = groin well 
(xeedef.): At Bos (lithos)— stone , aud aneppa 
(sperma) = a seed.] 

1. Bot. ; Gromwell ; the typical genus of the 
horaginaceous tribe Lithospermeae. The calyx 
is in live deep segments, the corolla funmd- 
ahaped, its mouth naked or with very minute 
scales ; the stamens included, filaments very 
thick, style simple, acheues stony with a 
truncated base, seated on a hypogynous disc. 
Known species about fifty, all from the tem- 
perate zone. Three of these are Lithospemium 
arvense, the Common Gromwell ; L. arvense , 
the Corn Gromwell, or Bastard Alkanet ; and 
L. purpureo-coemleum, the Creeping or Purple 
Gromwell. No. 1 is pale yellow, No. 2 white, 
and No. 3 bright blue. The roots of L. tine - 
torium contain a reddish-brown substance 
used as a dye. 

2. Chem. : A red colouring matter obtained 
from the root bark of Lithospemium arvense. 
It resembles alkanet. 

lith-o stro'-ti on,s. [Gr. Ai0ocrrpwTos (litho- 
strotos) = paved with stones : XiBos (lithos) — 
stone, and o-rpwros (sirotos) = spread, laid.] 

Pa layout. : A genus of Rugose Corals, family 
Cyathophyllidse. Morris enumerates eleven 
or twelve British species, all from the Carboni- 
ferous limestone. In some places they are 
so abundant as to make the bed, in which 
they are somewhat resemble a coral reef. 

lith'-o tint, s. [Gr. Affloc (lithos) = a, stone, 
aDd Eng. tint (q.v.).] 

1. A process of drawing upon stone, in 
which the ink is applied to the stone by a 
camel's-hair pencil. 

2. A drawing upon stone so produced. 

llth'-o tome, s. [Gr. Ai0os ( lithos ) = a stone, 
and ropy (/onie) = a cutting ; ripvoj ( temno ) = 
to cut.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A stone so formed by na- 
ture as to appear to have been cut artificially. 

2. Snrg. : A bistoury or scalpel for making 
the incision in lithotomy. This knife is of 
various sizes and shapes, blunt, probe, or 
sharp-pointed. It is inserted through the 
groove of the lithotomy-statT, through a small 
opening previously made iu the urethra, and 
carried along into t he bladder, making an 
opening iust large enough to allow the extrac- 
tion of the stone by means of the forceps. 

lithotome-cachg, s. 

Snrg. : An instrument used in lithotomy. 
It is introduced with blades concealed in a 
sheath, from which they are protruded, by 
pressing upon a lever, on reaching the place of 
operation. The incision is made by withdraw- 
ing the instrument. It is made single or 
double bladed. Called also a bistouri-cache. 

lith 6 tom -ic, lith-o-tom'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
I thot'<m{y); ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining to 
lithotomy ; performed by lithotomy. 

ll-thot -O-miSt, s. [Eng. lithotom(y) ; -ist.] 
One who pei forms the operation of lithotomy; 
one skilled in lithotomy. 

li-thot'-o-m^, s. [Gr. Ac0oro/i7a (ZiMohmio).] 
[Lithoto.m e. ] 

Sftrfl. ; The act or operation of cutting for 
stone in the bladder. 

lithotomy-bisector, s. 

Surg. : An instrument for making the bi- 
lateral incisious in lithotomy. 

lithotomy forceps, s. An instrument 
for extracting stone from the bladder through 
the opening previously made by lithotomy. 

lithotomy-gorget, s. 

Surg. : A lithotome with one or two con- 
cealed blades which are exposed by pressure 
when required. 

lithotomy-scoop, s. 

Surg. : A small, spoon -like instrument for 
Temo\ing calculi or fragments of stone from 
the bladder, after the operation of lithotomy. 

lithotomy-searcher, s. 

Snrg. : [Lithotomy-sound]. 


lithotomy-sound, *. 

Surg.: A steel, catheter-shaped instrument 
introduced into the bladder by the urethra. 
It indicates the presence of stone by a pecu- 
liar click when it comes in contact with it. 

lithotomy-staff, s. 

Surg. : An instrument curved like a cathe- 
ter and with a deep groove on the convex side 
of its curved portion, introduced into the blad- 
der by the urethra, for the purpose of guiding 
the cuttiog-iustrumout in lithotomy. 

llth'-o-trip-sy, s. [Gr. A lBoi; (lithos) = a stone, 
and rpci/av (tripsis) = a rubbing ; rpi/3o j (friho) 
= to rub.] The same as Lithotomy (q.v.). 

lith' - 6 - trip - tist, s. [Lithotripsy.] The 
same as Lituotritist (q.v.). 

lith’-6-trip-tdr, s. [Gr. At0o? (Wftos) = a 
stone, and Tpi/3oi (tribo)= to rub.] The same 
as Litrrotritist (q.v.), 

llth'-o trite, s. [Gr. Ai Bos (lithos) = a stone, 

and Lat. tritus, pa. par. of fero = to rub, to 
grind.] The same as Lithotritoh (q.v.). 

lith-O-trit'-ic, a. [Eng. lithotrit(e) ; -ic.) Of 
or pertaining to lithotrity; destroying or 
tending to destroy stone in the bladder. 

llth’-o -trit-ist, s. [Eng. lithotrit(e) ; -irt.) 
One who is skilled in lithotrity. 

lith'-o-trlt-dr, s. [Eng. lithotrit(e) ; -or.) 

Surg. : The same as Lithontriptor (q.v.). 

ll-thot' -ri-tj7, s. [Eng. lithotrit(<) ; -y.J The 
act or operation of crushing a stone in the 
bladder by means of a lithontriptor. 

llth'-o-typc, s. [Gr. Ai’0o? (lithos) = a stone, 
and Eng. type (q.v.).] 

1. A stereotype in which the surface is com- 
posed of guru-shellac. Sue sand, and a little 
tar aud linseed-oil, 

2. A name signifying printing from stone 
The lithographic desigu on the stone is decplj 
etched, giving a sufficient relief for the type- 
press. 

lith'-o-typo, v.t. [Lithotype, s.) To pre- 
pare for printing by lithotypy. 

ll-thot'-y py, s. [Gr. A 70os ( lithos ) = a stone, 
and Eng. tyi* (q.v.).] The art or process of 
stereotyping by pressing the types of a page 
set up into a soft mould or matrix. The hol- 
lows left by the types are then tilled with a 
mixture of gum-shellsc, fine sand, tar, and 
linseed-oil, heated, which when cold becomes 
as hard as stone, and can be priuted fiom. 

li-thox'-yle, li-thox' yl-ite, s. [Gr. Ai0os 
(iif/ios) = stone, and £vkov (zulon) = wood.] 

Mm. : A name given to the mineral horn- 
stone (q.v.), when it replaced woody substance 
and presented its structure. Called also 
Lithoxylon. IWoodstone.] 

li-thox'-y Ion, s. [Lithoxylite.] 

Lith-u-a -ni-an, n. & s. [See dof.] 

A. As«d!j. : Of or pertaining to Lithuania, 
in Poland, or its inhabitants. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Lithuania. 

2. The language spoken by the natives of 
Lithuania. It belongs to the Slavonic family. 

li thur'-I-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. XiBovpia 
(lithouria) \ see def.).] 

Path. : Lit hie acid diathesis, in which the 
urates are deposited in inordinate quantity, 
usually caused by errors in diet, wiues, malt 
liquors, ora sedentary habit of body. 

lith'-y (1), a. [EDg. lith(c ), a. ; -y.] Lithe, 
pliant, flexible. 

* lith' y (2), a. [Lith er (2), a.] Wicked, de- 
praved, corrupt, mischievous. 

ll-tid'-i-on Ite, li-thid l-on-ito, s. [Gr. 
Ai0i£ioc (lithidion) — a small stone ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by Scacchi to some 
blue lapilli found at Vesuvius in IS73. The 
glassy blue crust gave : hardness, 5 to 6 ; sp. 
gr. 2 ‘535. Mean of two analyses : silica, 71 57 ; 
oxide of copper, 6*49 ; protoxide of iron, 4'02 ; 
potash, 10"J2 ; soda, 6 78. Regarded as a mix- 
ture of quartz, and the carbonates of potas- 
sium and sodium. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here* camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ao, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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* lit' Ig-a-ble, a. [As If from a I^at. litigdbU 
lis, from’/ififfo — to dispute, to litigate (q.v.). J 
Capable of being litigated. 

llt'-lg-ant, n. A s. (Lat. litigans, pr. par. of 
litigo = to dispute ; Fr. litigant ; Sp. litigants.) 

A. As adj, : Engaged in litigation ; disposed 
to litigate. 

"Judicial act* . are aped In open court at the 
instance of one or both of the iwu-lle* ZUiyutif." — 
Aylifft : Parrrgon. 

B. As subst. .* One who is engaged in a law- 
suit. 

"Ordinary litigants complained that their hualneM 
wm neglected."— Macaulay : H<st. Png., ch. rtii. 

Ut -I-gate, v. t. A i. [Lat. litigatus, pi. par. 
of luigo = to dispute : lis (genit. litis ) — a 
lawsuit, and ngo = to carry on ; Sp. A Port. 
litigar; [tal. litigant.) 

A. Trans. : To contest in a court of law ; 
to make the subject of litigation ; to prose- 
cute or defend by pleadings, evidence, Ac., in 
a court of law. ( You ng : fright Thoughts, 
ix. 1,410.) 

B. Intrans.: To carry on a lawsuit; to 
engage in litigation. 

lit-l- ga'-tion, s. [Lat. litigatio, from liti- 
gatus, pa. par. of litigo = to litigate (q.v.).] 
The act or process of litigating or carrying on 
a lawsuit, in a court of law or equity ; judicial 
contest. 

•• Nothing quells a spirit of litigation like despnlr o t 
success.'’— Patty : Moral Philosophy, bk. vL, ch. vuL 

* lit'-l ga-tor, s. [Lat.] One who litigates 
or engages in litigation ; a litigant. 

Ht Ig l-os -l-ty, s. [As if from a Lat. liti- 
giositas, from htigiosvs = litigious (q v.).] 

* 1. On/. Lang. : The quality or state of 
being litigious ; a litigious disposition. 

2. Scots Law: A tacit legal prohibition of 
alienation, to the prejudice of a begun action 
or diligence, the object of which ia to attain 
the possession or to acquire the property of a 
particular subject, or to attach it in security 
of debt. 

li tig ioiis, a. [Fr. Utigieux, from Lat. 
litigiosus = contentious, doubtful, trom liti- 
gium = strife ; litigo — to dispute, to litigate 
(q.v.).] 

1, Ordinary Ixinguagc : 

* I. Originally applied to things which 
offered matter of litigation ; disputable ; open 
to dispute or contention. 

*' Certain provinces which were debatable and lltU 
ffious.' — P. Holland: Livy, p. 1.111. 

2. Inclined or disposed to litigation ; fond 
of law or litigation ; quarrelsome, contentious. 

"Tbe rich iu citlea we litigious And." 

Davenant: Gondibert, i. 1. 

* 3. Devoted to or used for litigation or the 
bnsioess of law. 

•‘They view'd the ground of Rome** litigious hall.*' 
Jtrydcn: Virgil; *£ncid viii. 173. 

H. Law : A term applied to a church or 
living when two or more persons lay claim to 
the patronnge, and present several clerks to 
the ord inary. 

"If two pn-HentatlOTifl be offered to the bishop npou 
the Mirif avoidance. Ihe church 1* then wild io become 
litigious.' —Blackstone : Comment., bk. ill., ch. 1C. 

If tig' lous ly, adv. [Eng. litigious; - ly .] 
In a litigious maimer ; contentiously. 

li-tigT-lous ness. «. [Eng. litigious ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being litigious; a 
litigious disposition ; inclination to litigation. 

"Here it would be dangerous to have the pawdoti nf 
tt/lghmsHcii " — Montet’/uleu : Spirit of Laws, bk. vl., 
ch. li. 

li tie eon tos-ta’ tion, $. [Lat. lis (genit. 
Zifii) = a lawsuit, and Eng. contestation (q.v.).] 
Scots Law: The appearance of parties In 
court to contest their right. 

li-tls p£n' dcn9©, s. [Lat. lis (genit. litis) 
= n lawsuit, and Eog. pnulence (q.v.).] Tlio 
time during which a lawsuit is pendent. 

* lit ling, a. [Mhl. Eng. life- little ; dlmin. 
suff. -hug.] Very little. 

lit' mu«, lAc'-mus, $. [A corrupt, of Gcr. 
lackmuss = the lic hen defined .] 

Chcm. : A vegetable colour, obtained from 
RocrrIUt tinctoria. It Is used in chemistry to 
denote the acidity or alkalinity of a solution. 
The blue colour of litmus is changed to red 
by mi n< id, and the red colour again Ihjcoiihh 
blue on i icing mixed with an alkull. 


Ilt'-orn, s. [Fr. Ziforne.] A species of thrush, 
a native of Europe. 

li'-to-tes, s [Gr. Aironjc ( litotis ), from Aito? 
(litos) =*plaio, Hiinple ; Fr. litote.) 

Rhet. : A diminution or softening of state- 
ment. for the purpose of avoiding censure, or 
of expressing more stroogly what is intended ; 
a figure in which the affirmative is expressed 
bv the negative of the contrary ; thus, a 
citizen “of no mean city" means “of an illus- 
trious or important city.” 

li tram-e-ter.s. [Gr. AiVpn (ZiZrn) = a weight, 
and fiirpou {vuti »n) — a measure.] An instru- 
ment for aseei lainiug the specific gravity of 
liquids, invented by l>r. Hare of Philadelphia. 
It is founded upon the principle that, when 
columns of different liquids are elevated by 
the same pressure, their heights must be in- 
versely as their gravities. It consists of two 
tubes, their lower ends open and submerged 
in two liquids, whose specific gravity is to be 
compared, say one vessel of water and the 
other of an oil or spirit. The tubes connect 
above with a horizontal pipe, from which the 
air ia exhausted by su air-pump. Atmo- 
spheric pressure causes the liqnids to rise in 
the tubes to a height according to their 
gravity. 

li' tr© (tre as ter), s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
litra , from Gr. A irpa ( litra ) = a weight, a 
pound.] The French standard measure of 
capacity in the decimal system. It is a cube, 
each side of which measures 3 937 English 
inches, and it contains 61*028 English cubic 
inches. The English imperial gallon contains 
4-54340797 litres, or rather more than 4J litres. 

lit-sze'-a, s. [A name given by Jussieu, who 
did aot’explaio the origin. (Loudon.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Lauraceaj, with reticulated 
leaves, flowers or axillary tufts, and fleshy 
fruits. Lilsa.a consi mills, L. lanuginosa, ami 
L. znjlanica , Indian trees, have valuable wood. 
The fruits of the first and the last also furnish 
an oil for burning. 

lit’-ter(l), *lit~ore t *lyt-ter,* lit-our, s. 

[Fr. liti'ere, from Low Lat. Icctaria — a littrr, 
from lectus = a bed ; Gr. \ttcrpov ( lektron ) = a 
bed; Sp. litera; Port, litcria; Ital. letticra .] 

1. A stretcher with a bed, and, iu many 
cases, a canopy; used, not as the stretcher 
ordinarily ia, iu emergency and haste, but 
provided for the use of the sick during trans- 
portation home or to the hospital. Amongst 
the ancient eastern and classic nations litters 
were used for carrying females, sick persons, 
and ultimately the luxurious rich from place 
to place. Tlmy were provided with cushions, 
canopies, and curtains, and sometimes con- 
structed of gold and ivory. 

"They «ha1t bring all your brethren . . . . ti» litters 
and upon mules, aud upon swift beasts, to my holy 
mountain Jerusalem ." — Isaiah Ixvi 20. 

2. Straw, hay, or other soft material used 
as a bed for horses, cattle, Ac., or as a cover- 
ing for plants. 

"Aud he [1*abun] brought lytter aud ji rou nnder for 
the camel*."— Generis Xxiv. (16J1.) 

3. Waste or refuso material, shreds, frag- 
ments, Ac., scattered or lying about on a Hour 
or other place in a careless, slovenly manner ; 
scattered rubbish. 

4. A state of disorder or untidiness : as, A 
room is in u litter. 

lit'- ter (2), s. [Icel. latr, lattr= a place whero 
animals produce their young; lat cask = to 
litter, from lag = n layer; lrggja= to lay.] 

1. The young brought forth by an animal 
at a birth. 

•• T do hero walk before thee, like a *<>w. that hath 
o erwlu lm'd all her littrr but one." — tihakesp, : 2 
Henry IV., 1. 2. 

2. The net of benring or bringing forth. 

lit’-tcr (1), v.t. A i. [Litteu (1), j.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To scatter straw, hay, or other soft sub- 
stance on or over for bedding. 

2. To supply with litter; to sproad bedding 
for : as, To litter n horse. 

3. To use ns litter ; to ninke litter of. 

•'Then to their root* 

The light null gently move, and ntrew around 

Old leaven or litter'd »t»au, to m-reeii from lic-nt 

The tender lufantM." H alslry ; Ajrimlturc, 1L 

4. To scatter things In a careless or sloveuly 
manner over or In. 

" NVandrrlng and Uttering with unfolded ultka 
The pollith d counter, aud approving mine. ' 

Courier . TasA, vl. MO. 


* 5. To carry in a litter. 

”The»e pagan ladle* were littered to Carapua Slat, 
tiuj.'"— Oentleman Instructed, p. 112. 

* B. Intrans. : To sleep in litter; to make 
a bed in litter. (HabingUm : Castura, pt. iL) 

lit'-ter (2), v.t. A t. [Litter (2), «.] 

A. Trans. : To bring forth ; said especially 
of those atiimal3, as the sow, dog, rabbit, Ac., 
tbat bear several at a birth ; applied to human 
beings iu contempt. 

"Though in Home titter'd, uot Romano.* 

.s hiikesp. • Coriolanus. iiL U 

* B. Intrans. : To bring forth a litter ©• 
young. 

llt'-ter-a-tcur, s. [Fr.] Ono engaged in 
literature or literary work ; a literary man. 

" Mr. Irving gave a farewell break (oat in the room- 
ing to aeveniy.tive gentlemen, acton, editor*, critic*. 
litterateurs, lawyer*. Judge*, and othen. '— Pall Mail 
Gazette. May 1. l«*|. 

Ut'-ter-y, a. [Eng. li**cr (1), a.; -y.] Cou- 
aiating of litter ; co. . } or encumbered with 
bttcr. 

Ut-tle, * lit-el, * lut-el, a., odv., A $. [A.S. 
lytcl, litel, a lengtlieimd " Tin of lyt = a little, 
little; cogn. with lmt. tuttel ; led. Mill = 
little; lill - little (adv.); Dan. lidtn; Sw. 
Men ; Goth, leitils ; M. H. Gcr. luLxl; O. H. 
Ger. luzil.) 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinai'y Language: 

1. Small inexteut; not wide, not extensive. 

"The cooat of the children of Don went out too 
little for them .*— Joshua xix. 47. 

2. Small iu size, diminutive ; not great, 
big, or bulky. 

” He sought to *eo Jesus, but could not for the press, 
because he was little of stature.**— Luke xlx 3. 

3. Small in amount or quantity ; as, a ZiffZe 
bill, a little food, u little light. 

4. Small in length or extent ; uot long ; as, 
a little distance. 

5. Short in duration. 

" A htflc sleep, n little slumber, a Ziffle folding of the 
baud* to sleep. ' — Proverbs vL 10. 

G. Of small dignity, weight, or importance ; 
insignificant. 

“When th<»u wast Ziff/e In thine own sight. w&*t 
thou not made the h«vd of the tribe* !**— 1 .Stimuel 
xv. 17. 

7. Of small force or effect; slight, incon- 
siderable ; as, little exertions. 

8. Not liberal, free, or generous; mean, 
niggardly, paltry, selfish : as, a little mind. 

9. Young ; not grown up. 

"But your little oue». which ye wild should be » 
prey, them will I briug in.”— Aumbers viv. 31. 

II. Bot. : Small in all its parts, but well 
proportioned. 

B. Asadc. : In n little or email degree or 
quantity ; not much, slightly. 

"Recking as little what bctldeth him." 

Shnkesp,; Tteo Gentlemen q/ Verona, iv. X 

C. As substantive : 

1. That which is little or small In amount, 
quantity, space, Ac. 

" Every moment leave* tny little Ipsa " 

Johnson London. 

2. A small scale or degree ; miniature. 

" 111* picture in Ziffle.'* 

Shnkesp. ; Hamtef , M. % 

^ 1. A little : Somewhat ; in a small or 
slight degree ; rather. 

" The painter flattered hern tittle." 

Shakrsp . ru»» Gentlemen of IVrona, lr. 4. 

2. By little und little : By slow degrees, 
gradually. 

■'//i/ little and little I will drivo them out from 
Ix'f.u* tln-e. '— Pxod. xxiii. *J. 

Little in properly opposetl to the great, 
small to the large, and rfimin i</iir is a species 
of tlio small , which Is made so contrary to tlio 
courso of things : little children cannot be 
left with safety to themselves; small children 
are plensnnti-r to be nursed than large ones ; 
If wo look down from any very ^reat height 
the largest men will look aimiaufii'C. 

llttlo-ftuk, s. 

Ornith. : Alca alle , a winter visitor to the 
northern part* of the British Islands. Galled 
also Mergntus mrtnnvleucos, and m English the 
Common UoUdio. 

littlo bittorn, s. [BiTTrnN.J 

little blaclc-and whit© woodpook 
or, ». 

Ornith. : Picus minor. 


boil, pout, J<S^1 ; cat, 9011, cborns, 9I1IU, banyh; go, ^om; thin, {dlls; aln, 09; oxpcct, ^Conopkon, o^ist. ph »« L 

-clan, -than = sbgju -tlou, slon = shim; -^lon, -jlon - zJUua. -clous, -tlous, -slous shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. « b^l, d^l. 
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littleness— liturgy 


little-bustard, s. [Bcjstard.] 
little-crake, s. 

Omith.: Crex pusilla ; called also Little 
fisllinnle, and, with reference to the colour of 
its plnmage, the Olivaceous Gallinule. 

little-earwig, s. 

Entom. : Labia minor. [Labia.] 

* little -ease, s. An old name for the 
stocks, the pillory, or other similar uncom- 
fortable punishment, or an uncomfortable 
part of a prison. 

little-egret, s. 

Omith.: Artiea garzetta. In the adult bird 
the whole of the plumage is a delicate white ; 
the feathers of the occiput aud the bottom of 
the neck in front eloogated. It ia one of the 
rarest British birds ; more common in South- 
ern and Central Europe ; native in the region 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, and very 
common in India. ( YarreU .) 

little-gallinule, s. [Little-crake.] 

little-go, s. At English Universities a 
alaog name for the public examination which 
undergraduates have to pass in the second 
year of residence ; also called the previous 
examination, as preceding the final ooe for a 
degree. 

*• He was busily engaged in reading for tbe little-go.” 
—Thackeray : Shabby Genteel Story, cb. vu, 

little -good, s. 

Bo t. : TheSun-apurge, Euphorbia helioscopia. 

little gray kiwi, s. 

Omith. : Apteryx Owcni, Owen's Apteryx, 
little-grebe, s. [Dabchick.] 
little-gnde, S. The devil. (Scotch.) 

little gull, a 

Ornith. : Larus minutus, the smallest species 
of the genus. 

little horned-owl, s. 

Omith. : Scops AUlrorandi (Strix Scops). 

little magpie, s. 

Omith. : A popular name for Grallina picta ; 
called also the Magpie-lark. [Pied-grallina.] 

little-masters, s. pi. 

Art: A name applied to certain designers 
who usually worked for engravers and book- 
sellers in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and whose designs are generally on a 
small scale, and reproduced on copper or 
wood. 

little-owl, s. 

Omith. : Carine noctua, an occasional British 
visitor ; common in Greece ; probably the 
bird oo the reverse of many Athenian coins. 

little ringed-plover, s. 

Omith. : Chanulrius minor. 

little-sandpiper, little stint, s. 

Omith. : Tringa minuta. 
little-squid, s. 

ZooL : Loligo media. [Lolioo.] 
little-stint, s. [Little-sandpiper.) 
little striped skunk, s. 

ZooL : Mcphilis(Spilogale) putorius. Ilabitat, 
the southern parts of the United States. 
Animals of this species, from which the 
secreto^ glands have heen removed, are often 
domesticated as mousers. Length from snout 
to insertion, about a font ; tail not so long. 
The fur is black, marked with white spots 
and stripes. 

little-tern, s. 

Omith, : Sterna minuta. 

little-tyrant, s. 

Omith.: TyTannula, a genus of Lamidse 
(Shrikes). (Swainson.) 

little white-heron, s. 

Omith. : A popular name for the young 
hirds of the species Ardea russata. (YarreU.) 

llt'-tle-ness, S. [Eng. little. ; -«css.] 

1. The quality or state of being little or 
amall ; smallness of bulk, size, amount, 
quantity, or extent 

“I confess, 1 love Uttlencsi almost In *11 things."— 
Cowley • Etsayt ; Of Greatneu. 

2. Smallness of importance or power ; in- 
significance. (Byron: Cain, iii. 1.) 


3. Meanness, selfishness, want of dignity: 
aa, the littleness of a man's mind or concep- 
tions. 

*lit’-tlest, super, of a. [Little.] Smallest 

lit'-tle-worth, a. <k s. [Eng. little, aod worth.) 

A , As adj.: Worthless; of a bad, mean, or 
contemptible character. 

B. As subst. : A worthless fellow ; one who 
has little or no character. 

llt'-tdr-al, a. k s. [Lat. fifforahi, from littus 
(gen, littoris) = the shore; Fr. littoral ; Sp. 
litoral; Ital. littorale.) 

A, As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang., Geog., £ Geol. : Of or pertain- 
ing to the shore of the sea or a large lake. 

2. Bot. : Growi og on the sea-shore. 

B. As svbst . : The shore ; the country on 
the shore of the sea or a large lake. 

••Tbe possible attempt of the French to hlocknde 
the Chinese littoral." — Pall Mull Gazette, Nov 27, 188J. 

littoral denudation, s. 

Geol. : Denudation produced by the action 
of the waves, aided by springs, upon coast 
cliffs or banks. 

littoral-zone, s. 

Geog. £ Biol. : One of the zones established 
by Messrs. Audouin, Milne- Ed wsrds, Sars, 
aud Prof. Edward Forbes, to map out the 
sea-bed at its several depths. It is the tract 
between high and low water. 1u Europe, on 
rocky shores, the characteristic molluscs are 
Littorina, Patella, Purplura, &c. ; on sandy 
beaches, Cardium, Tellins, and Solen ; on 
gravelly shores, Mytilua ; and on muddy ones, 
Lutraria. 

Ut-tor-el -la, s. [Lat. littoralis, littorarius, 
or littoreus , from Lat. littus, litus— the shore, 
in allusion to its place of growth.] 

Bot. : Shore weed ; a genus of Plantaginace#. 
It resembles Plantago, but lias the flowers few 
and unisexual ; it is also aquatic. Littorella 
lacustns, is called the Plantain Shoreweed. 
It has fleshy linear leaves, Internally lacunose, 
and occurs at the edges of lakes and ponds. 

lit-tor-I -na, s. [Littorella.] 

Zool. : Periwinkle ; the typical genus of the 
family Littorinidae. The shell is thick, tur- 
binated, pointed, few whorl ed, with the aper- 
ture rounded, and the outer lip acute. Known 
recent species 131, world-wide in distribution ; 
fossil 1U (?), from the Miocene onward. Lit- 
torina litlorea, is the Periwinkle or Winkle 
(q.v.). L. rudis, a viviparous species, from 
high-water mark, ia not eaten. 

llt-tdr-In -l-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. litforin(n) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
section Hulostomata (Sca-snails). The shell 
is spiral, turbinated, or depressed, never 
pearly ; the aperture rounded ; the peristome 
entire ; the operculum horny, with few whorls 
to the spire ; the animal with a muzzle-shaped 
bead and eyea, sessile at the outer base of the 
tentacles ; tougne with a medium series of 
hooked teeth. They inhabit the sea between 
tide-marks or brackish water. Genera, Lit- 
torina, Solarium, Pli orus, Lacuna, Rissoa, &c. 

lit'-u-ate, a. [Mod. Lat. lituatus, from Lat. 
lit tins (q-v.).] 

Bot.: Forked, with the points a little turned 
outwards. 

* li-tu -l-form, a. [Lat. lit mis — a staff used 
l»y augurs in taking omens ; a trumpet with a 
curved end, and forma — form.] Curved or 
shaped like a lituua. 

lit'-Ti lte, s. [Litcites.] 

lit - u - 1'- teiji, s. [Lat. litv(us); snff. -ites 
(Palceont.) (q.v.).] 

Polcront. : Lituite; a genus of Cephalopods, 
family Nautilidae. The shell is discoidal, with 
the whorls close or separate ; the last chamber 
produced in a straight line ; the siphnmle 
central or sub-central. Fossil in the Silurian 
of North America and of Britain. Known 
species eighteen, (iroodimrd.) 

lit'-u- o-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dim in. of Lat. 
litnus (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Foraminifera (Little 
Crozier). The lid is generally crozier-shapcd, 
though sometimes nautiloid. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try 


2, PaUeont. : RanM in time from tbe Car 
boniferous period till now. 

lit-u ol’-i-da, tlit-u-o-lid'-e-a, s. pL 

[Mod. Lat. lituol(a ) (q.v,); Lat. neut. pi. ndi. 
8uff. -ida, -«?«*.] 

Zool. : A family of Imperforate Fora- 
minifera. 

t li-tu’ -o-lite, s. [Mod. Lat. lituola (q.v.), 
and Gr. AitJo? ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

PaUeont. : A fossil lituola (q.v.). 

t lif-u-rate, s. [Lat. litur*tn$, pa. par. ol 
lituro — to rub out. to erase.] Blurred; 
having spots or rays which seem formed by 
the abrasion of the surface. 

li-tiir'-gie, a. k s. [Gr. XeiTovpyucds (leitourgi- 
kos ), from Kfirovpyia (letiourgia) = liturgy 
(q.v.); Fr. liturgique.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a liturgy 
or to public prayer aud worship. 

- At all iffurpte prayer and praise It storms." 

Byrotn: Expostulations with a Secularixt 

B. As subst. (PL): The doctrine or theory 
of liturgies. 

•’As the Roman Church doth in it* liturgick* snp. 
pose. harrow Uf the Popes Supremacy. 

li-tur'-gi-cal, a. [Eng. lUurgic ; -al.] The 
same as Liturgic (q.v.) 

•’A tedious numher of liturgical tautologies."— 
Milton : Anintad upon Kononttrantt Defence. 

* li-tur-gi 61-6 -gist, s. [Eng. liturgiolog(y) ; 
-rst.J One who studies or is versed in liturgi- 
ology. 

"To tho liturgiotogist the boolc la curious. If not 
valuable.**— Brit. Quarterly fieview, Oct. 1881, p. 509. 

* li-tur-gi-dl'-o-gjr, s. [Gr. \eiro Vpyla (kitour- 

gia) — a liturgy, and \6yos (logos) = a discourse, 
a treatise.) The science or system of liturgies, 
and of their symbolic meanings. 

llt'-ur-gist, s. [Eng. liturg(y); ist .] One 
who upholds or adheres strictly to a liturgy. 

"Known In Jewish literature aa * liturpuU.’— 
A the net am, Aug 33, 1881, p. 330. 

Xit’-ur-gy, * lit-tur-gie, s. [O. Fr. lyturgie, 
from Low Lat. Kritrgm ; Gr. XetTOvpyio (leit- 
onrgia) = puhlic service, from Xcito? (?ei<Oi) = 
jmblic, and epyov (ergon) — work ; Sp. & Ital. 
rifurgia.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The established form of 
public worship, a form of public devotioa, 
the entire ritual for public worship. 

“So that if the liturgie* of &U ancient churches 
throughout tho world be compared amongst them- 
selves, it may easily be perceived that they had one 
original mold." — Hooker : Ecclet. Politic, hk v. § 25. 

2. Church Hist. : The Liturgy of the Church 
of England. This ia a modification of that 
previously existing in the Church of Rome, 
several parts of which, however, were trace- 
able back to the early ages. It was compiled 
under the superintendence of Archbishop 
Cranmer, by order of Edward VI. It was 
confirmed by Parliament in 1547-43. and 
issued in 1549. It was revised in 1559 by a 
resolution of Parliament. In ils present form 
it received the sanction of Parliament by 13 & 
14 Chas. II. c. 4, generally called the Act of 
Uniformity, passed on May 19, 10ii2. The Act 
34 k 35 Viet. c. 37 arranged for the introduc- 
tion of a new system ul lessons. 

t McClintock and Strong ( Cyc . Bib. £ 
Eccles. Lit.) give the following summary of 
aocieut liturgies, with then developments ; — 

1. Liturgy of St. James, Antioch, or Jeru- 
salem, with two forms— the Liturgy of St. 
Basil and the Syriac Liturgy of St. James, the 
former becoming the Liturgy of St. Chrys- 
ostom, and later the Liturgy of Ihe Oriental 
aod Russian Churches, the latter giving rise 
to the various Mouophysite Liturgies. 

2. ’Liturgy of St. Mark, or Alexandria, the 
parent of the present Liturgy of Egypt. 

3. Liturgy of St. Peter, or Rome, with two 
divisioos— the Ambrosian (now, with slight 
modifications, in use in the diocese of Milan), 
and the Sacramentary of St. Leo, developing 
successively into the Sacrameiitaries ot 
Gelasius and St. Gregory, and finally into the 
present Liturgy of the Roman Church. 

4. Liturgy of St. John, St. Paul, or Ephesus, 
appearing later as the Liturgy of Lyons, 
whence were derived the Mozarablc Liturgy 
and the Liturgies of Britain and Tours. These 
two were the foundation of the British 
Liturgy ss revived by St. Angustine, and gave 
rise to the various English uses, in their turn 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; go, p5t, 
, Syrian- so, ce = e ; ey = a- qn = kw. 


litmus— liver 
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yielding place to the present Liturgy of the 
* Anglican Church, moditlmtions of which are 
in use in the Scotch and American Episcopal 
Churches. 

Ut -U US, a. [Lat.] 

I, Roman Antiquities: 

1. A crooked stall', fre- 
quently represented in works 
of ait as borne by the augurs 
In ti./ir divinations. It wns 
somewhat like a crozicr in 
shape. 

2. A trumpet, having a 
mouth which curved sud- 
denly up, and which was 
Used by the Roman priests 
ami cavalry. 

II. Eeom. : A spiral, of 
which the characteristic pro- 
perty is that the square of 
any two radii vee tores are 
reciprocally proportional to 
the angles which they re- 
spectively make with a certain line given in 
position, and which ia an asymptote to the 
apir.il. 

• HV-and, pr. par. [Live, i\] 

lire, ‘liv en, ‘liv-i-en, v.i. <fc t. [A.S. 
lijia n, Iqfian, lilban , lybhan ; cogn. with Dut. 
Uvm ; feel, li/a = to be left, to remain, to live ; 
Dan. le re; S\v. le/va ; Goth, liban; Ger. Itbcn 
= to live, leben = life ; M. 11. Ger. leben, le/en , 
lilgan, lipjan = to live ; O. II. Ger. be-liban=z 
to remain, to be left.] [Life.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To remain, to be left behind, to remain 
over. 

2. To make one's abiding place or home ; to 
reside, to dwell. 

" Let in« lire here ever." 

Shuketp. : Tempest, lv. 1. 

3. To have life, to be capable of performing 
the functions of life. (Said of animals or plants, 
out more especially of the former.) 

••Give thauka you have Hoed ao Jong."— Shal:esp. : 
Tempest, 1. 1. 

4. To continue in life, not to suffer death. 

"Your brother cannot tire." 

Shakvsp. : Manure for Measure, it 4. 

5. To continue in existence, not to perish, 
lo remain. 

“Men'a evil manners lire h> hraas. their virtues 
Wo wti to lu water." MaXa-jr . : Hen, T '///., Iv. 2. 

6. To continue safe nnd uninjured. 

** A strong moat that Hoed upon the ara.” 

M ukrsp. ; Twelfth Sight, L 2. 

7. To pass life or time in a particular man- 
ner, as regards habits, occupation, condition, 
&c, ; to regulate one’s mode of living. 

’•Merrily shall I live now." 

Stmkesp. : Tempest, v. 

8. To enjoy life, to pass one's life with hap- 
piness. 

" Ho llvrt who tiros to God alouo. 

And all nre dwwl beside." 

Cowpcr OiU of Mortality, 1722. 

9. To he maintained, to receive or gain a 
livelihood. 

"They which minister about holy things, //reed tho 
thing* of tho temple " — l Cor. lx 13. 

JO. To feed, to be nourished, to aubsist. 

"Tho*e animals that fire ui»on other autiimla hare 
their fled* more alkalescent than tho*o that live upou 
vegetable* *•— .4 rbuthnvl On Aliments. 

11. To cohabit. (Followed by with.) 

II. Scripture : 

1. In the same sense na A. I. 3 (Josh. lx. 15). 

2. To receive from Christ, by His Spirit, 
spiritual existence, nnd be enabled to maintain 
It; to net habitually from divinely inspired 
spiritual motives (John vi. 57 ; Gal. ii. 19 ; 
riiil. 1. 21; 1 Peter ii. 24, lv. 2, 0). 

B, TYmurtfit'e; 

1. To pass, to spend, to continue in. 

•*I wish’d that thou should at lire tlie life they tlvcd.” 
M'ordtitorth : Mtthanl. 

* 2. To net habitually in conformity to; to 
con fui m to ; to practise. 

Tn lire tloum ; 

1. To live ho as to prove false by one's life 
or conduct ; to give the lie to : na, To live 
down a slander. 

2. To obliterate the remembrance of. 
live, n. [A shortened form of nfiw (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary l.anguagr : 

1. Alive, living, tjutek ; not dend ; having 
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life ; having the organic functions in opera- 
tion. 

" When he hath made *n end of reconciling the holy 
place, and the tabernacle of the congregation, ami 
the altar, he shall bring tire lice goat."— Lee. xvl. 20. 

2. Burning, ignited ; containing fire ; not 
extinguished. 

3. Yivid, us color. 

4. Lively, energetic; possessing interest : as, 
a live salesman, n live sermoo. ( ('. *>'.) 

II. Eng in., Mach., t Cc. ; Under pressure, or 
imparting power, as steam ; or motion, as the 
spindle of a lathe. 

live axle, s. One communicating power, 
as distinguished from a dead or blind axle. 

live-box, s. A cell in which living micro- 
scopic ob,ects are contined for observation. 
It has a tubular piece with a glass top, upon 
which slips an upper ring having likewise a 
glass tup. Tlie object is confined between the 
glasses. [Live-trap.] 

livc-fcathers, $. pi Feathers which 
have been plucked from a fowl while alive, 
and therefore stronger and more elastic than 
those from a dead bird. 

live-gang, s. 

Sawing : A gang-saw mill, ao arranged as to 
cut through and through the logs without 
previous slabbing. The bark and wany edge 
arc afterwards removed from each board l*v a 
double edger. The lumber goca to market of 
the full width. 

live -hair, s. Hair cut or taken from a 
living animal. 

live -head, s. 

Lathe: The head-stock of a lathe, which 
contains the live-spindle. 

live-hole, s . A receptacle for fuel in 
a clamp ut bricks. 

" Tlie clump is lighted by mean* of a number of 
receptacles f.-r fuel coutrivea In the outer walls, called 
live-holes." — Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. xii., 
p. 347. 

live oak, $. 

Dot.: QucrctLS virens. It has elliptic-obloug, 
coriaceous leaves. It grows in the Southern 
States bordering tho Cult', uml is the most valu- 
able of the American oaks l . shipbuilding, the 
wood being heavy, compact, and fine-grained. 
Its specific gravity is greater than that of water. 

live -salesman, s. A person whose oc- 
cupation is to sell live stock. 

live-spindle, s. 

Lathe : The rotating effective spindle in the 
head-stock of a lathe. 

live-steam, s. 

Steam-engin. : Steam taken directly from 
the boiler. 

live-stock, s. The animals kept on a 
farm for breeding, fattening, or other pur- 
poses, as horses, cuttle, sheep, &C. 

live-trap, s. A device for imprisoning 
living microscopic objects. It consists of 
throe parallel glass slips ; the middle one has 
a circular perforation forming the cell, while 
the others constitute the sides. [Live-box.] 

live wire, «. 

Elect. : A wire through which nn electric 
current is passing ; a w ire in nclivo uso. 

■ livfc, *. [Live, v.] Life. 

••fibfl WA* a worthy woman all hire fife." 

(7ki ucer . C T., 4C1. 

* On live, * On lyve : Alive. 

* Uvo'-a-blc, a. (Eng. live , v. ; -able.] Fit 
nr possible to be lived ill. 

lived, a. [Eng. liiie) ; -etl] Having a life; 
lined in composition only, as shortlived, long- 
lived. 

* lIvo'-lc88, a. [Eng, fire; 'less . ) Without 
life ; lifeless. 

" Heurriptloti cannot milt Itself In word*. 

Tu demons) mle the III*- if such a hnttlo, 

111 1 lie *o Ih'cleit a* ll shews Him If. 

Shakes j\ Henry I* . lv 2. 

live’ 1! hood (1). * live lodo, ' ltf 3odo, 
* lyf lode, * lyvo lode. * 11 f lado, s. 

[IArclihood is a corrupt, of hveladc, or UMdr, 
from A.S. Of = 1 f«». and hi l = U leading, a 
way, n course.) [Look.) Mennn of subsist- 
encc or mnintaining life ; the support, nr main- 
tenntice of life ; means of living; aubsisleine. 


* live ll hood (2). s. tlhig. lively: -/exxf.] 
Liveliness, cheerfulness, animation, spirit. 
"The tyranny of her sorrows takea all livelihood 
from lu-r cheek." — Shnketfs. : All's Welt That Ends 
Well, t 1. 

live li ly, adv. [Eng. lively; - ly .] In a lively, 
cheeiful manner. 


live -li ness, s. [Eng. lively; -new.] 

]. An appearance of life. 

"That hrelineu which the freedom of tlie i«ncll 
m*kia apiieur, may aeem the living hand of nature. 
Uryden: Intfrtsnoy ; Art of fainting. 

2. The quality or state of being lively ; 
animation, spirit, vivacity, sprightiiness ; 
briskness. 

"Am! flic ) erapiculty and lirelinest with which he 
ex)>luimit In* vlo wi.’. — Maca utaj : Hut. En<j„ ch. iv 

‘ live lode, s. [Livelihood (I).] 


live’- long, n. d: s. [Eng. lire, for UJc, and long.\ 

A. As adjective. : 

1. Long-lasting, durable, permanent. 

" Thou, hi onr wonder ami a*tcuithmcut. 

Hast built thyaell a Itvelony uimiumcnk" 

M it ton ■ On bim>. • tpoare. 

2. Throughout its whole duration or length ; 
the whole. 


"To it the livelong night there »iug* 

A bird unseen." 

Byron : Bride of A by do*. IL I 

B. /Is stifcs/anfiir ; 


Rot. : Scdum Tclvphium. Called also Live 
for Ever. 


live ly, 4 life ly, * lyx r e-ly, * liyf ly, a. 

& adv. [Eng. live = life; dy.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Like life ; living. 

" Hud 1 but seen thy piclur« In this plight. 

Jt would !.ave msulded me. What shah 1 do 
Mow 1 behold thy lively body so " 

bhakesp. : Titus 4 ndronicut, ILL I. 

* 2. Life-like ; resembling or representing 
life. 

" It tutors nature: artlllcud slrlfo 
Live* In these touches, livelier than hie," 

Shakctp. : Timon of At' em. L l. 

3. Vivid, lifelike, animated. 

" Since a true know ledge of miture gtw* n* pleasure, 
a lively imitation of It in poetry or painting must pro- 
duce a much greater."— Hryden : Dufresnoy. 

4. Vigorous, lively; being generally attended 
by rapid motion ; brisk, active, sprightly. 

"For they are lively, and arc delivered ere the mkl- 
wives come in unto them.''— Exodxu i. 17. 

5. Gay, animated, spirited, vivacious, airy. 

•* Ills polished manners and lively conversation were 
the delight of arlstocratiwil *ocittlc*."— Macaulay : 
Mist, A.’jiy., ch. xviii. 

G. Strong, keen, earnest. 

■•That which 1* Immediately before the senses, 1m- 
prewc» us always with the most lively cojivictlon. - — 
Btddocs: Obt. <m Math. Evidence. 

7. Ercah, vivid : as colour. 

’’ Ifi'Uinl. to my amarenn iit, that they began to 
return, and by little and little to Ix-come a* Uvety aud 
vivid us when I hiul liewly looked Ui«jU Che sun.* — 
Brewster : Aatural Magic, let 11.. p. 24. 

B, .4s adverb : 

* 1. With strong resemblance to life. 

"Such spirits as can most lively rear in hie Alexander 
and his paramour ahaU apjojar.’’— .Vunfoav Hoc tor 
Enuttus, iv. S 

2. Briskly, actively, vigorously. 

"They brought their im-ii t-> the sloiich. who dl*. 
charging lively almost elo»« to the face of tbeeurmy. 
did mucl» ama/o lla'ii>."-//iiyiMaf. 

% Liveliness is the jiropcrty of childlioo l, 
youth, nnd even mature r uge ; sprightlimss i*» 
tlie peculiar property of voiuli ; vivacity is a 
quality compatible with the sobrii ty of years. 
The iiiingiuotion, Ihe wit, the conception, the 
representation, and the like, lire lively; tho 
nir, tlie manner, the look, tin* tune, the dance, 
are sjmght'y ; tlie conversation, tin* turn of 
mind, the society, are vivaett us; the muse, tho 
pen, tlie imagination. mc3/x>r/iiY; the meeting, 
the laugh, the song, the nmceit,are merry; tho 
train, the dance, ure Jocund. 

llv'-cr (1), s. [I-ng. live, v. ; -rr ) 

1. one who lives ; one who bus life. 

" In avrret pool, a *wnn' m*st : Frlthar. think 
There * I ii trs out id Mr 1 on.' 

.vAiiA i/i. ' (>mWhia 111. 4. 

2. One who resides or dwells ; u resident, 
dweller. 

" Wbv w-a* not ! a ttr*r In the Wfi*nd«. 

(»r cltucii of Tlirtls' cr> Mai 

firununi »d .'Ctiimds, pt I , »ou 3A 

3. One who lives or upends his life In n par- 
ticular manner. 

" A \ Irl ii-tns li'iiuchold tlimi.-h cxre«!li*g i»«ir. 

1'ure Inert wi re thvv «i|. iiHKtcre and gr.ive," 

Il'or.O H-orih • Kjc m rt >m. t«V. 11. 
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liver— lividity 


liv'-er (2). s. [A.S. lifer ; Icel. lifur ; Sw. lefver ; 
Dan. A Dut. lever; Ger. leber; >1. H. Ger. 
lebere; O. H. Ger. lebara.) 

Anatomy : 

1. Human: The largest gland in the body 
weighing about four pounds, and measuring in 
its greatest length nearly twelve inc hes. It is 
placed obliquely in the abdomen, on the right 
side, with its convex surface upwards, and the 
concave downwards. It is in relation as to 
its position with the diaphragm above, the 
stomach and intestines below, and the right 
kidney, sometimes extending almost over to 
the spleen on the left side. It corresponds by 
its free edge with the lower margin of the 
ribs. It. is divided by fissures into five lobes, 
two on the upper surface, right and left lobes, 
and with them three minor lobes on the under 
surface. The liver consists of lobules, a con- 
necting structure, Glisson's capsule, ramifica- 
tions of the portal vein, hepatic duct, hepatic 
artery and veins, lymphatics, and nerves, and 
is enclosed and kept in situ by the peritoneum. 
The functions of the liver are twofold : the 
separation of impurities from the venous blood 
of the cliylo-poietic viscera previously to its 
return to the general venous circulation, and 
the secretion of bile, the fluid necessary to 
chylification ; thence it passes into the duo- 
denum and the gall-hladder by means of the 
ducts of the liver, after mingling with the 
mucous secretion from the follicles in the 
duct walls. 

2. Ctonpar. : In the lower animals there is 
apparently no liver ; in those somewhat higher 
the rudiments of it appear, and it developes 
markedly the higher we ascend in the scale of 
animal life. Thus, in the Echinodermata it 
has been identified with two or more small 
glandular sacs of a yellowish colour opening 
into the bottom of the stomach. The liver in 
Molluscs is always large. In the Cephalopoda 
it is a bulky gland divided into four lobes, and 
these are again subdivided into numerous 
angular lobnles. In tbe Vertebrates it yet 
more nearly approaches the liver of man. In 
many fishes, the cells of tbe liver are loaded 
with fat, that which is a morbid state of the 
organ with man being normal with them. 

^ Diseases of the livtr : 

Pathol. : Hepatitis, or inflammation of the 
liver, is the commonest form, and is cither 
simple or malignant, the latter being known 
as acute yellow atrophy ; a third form, com- 
mon to tropical countries, is known as suppu- 
rative hepatitis, ending in abscess and suppu- 
ration. Cirrhosis, hob-nailed or gin-u. inker’s 
liver, is also a frequent form of disease, often ac- 
companied with jaundice. Lardaceous, waxy, 
or amyloid disease of the liver sometimes oc- 
curs. In abscess of the liver, it is still not 
quite settled whether the purulent matter 
ahould be allowed to evacuate spontaneously, 
or be evacuated, as Sir Joseph Fayrer recom- 
mends, by operation with the precautions of 
the Listerian method. [Listerism.] 


liver-ore, s. [Hepatic-cinnabar.] 
liver-pyrites, s. pi. [Marcasite.] 

* liver-sick, a. Sick at heart. 

•'Demon, my friend, once /iper-ric* of lore.* 

Hall : Out tret, II vIL 47. 

liver-spots, 5 . pi. 

Pathol. : A popular name for a akin disease, 
Pityriasis versicolor. [Pityriasis.] f 

liv'-er (3), s. [For etym. see def.] A fabulous 
bird, supposed to have given its name to Liver- 
pool, and to be still commemorated in the 
arms of that town. “It has 
been variously called a dove, a 
shoveller duck, an eagle, and a 
hypothetical bird, the liver, to 
wnich the name of the town 
has been traditionally ascribed. 

... In deriving the name of a 
town from an imaginary bird, 
which was unknown loog after 
the town had a common seal, liver. 
we have a remarkable iustaace 
of putting the cart before the horse/’ (Baines : 
Hist. Lane ., ii. 294). Attempts have also been 
made to identify the liver with the Cormorant 
or the Glossy Ibis. 

M The liver was a foolish invention to account for the 
name. There was the ‘ pool," which accounted for the 
last syllable, and there was the bird on the seal or 
shield, which, in the absence of other information was 
supposed to indicate the prefix. A stuffed hird has 
from time immemorial been preserved in the Town 
Hall, supposed to be a specimen of the genus liver. It 
is. in reality, au immature cormorant, which has not 
attained Its final dark plumage ."— Str J. A. Picton, in 
Sole* A Queries, Slay 3. 18S4, p. S50. 

* liv'-ered, a. [EDg. liver (2) ; -«f.] Having 
a liver ; used in composition as white-iiwred, 
lily-fiwm/, Ac. 

* liv'-er in g, s. [Eng. liver (2) ; -ing.] A kind 

of pudding or sausage made of liver or hog’s 
flesh. 

' liv'-er er, s. [Eng. liver(y) ; -<r.] A ser- 
vant in livery. 

* liV-er-ey, s- [Livery.] 

* liv er grown, a. [Eng. liver, and gzwn.] 
Having a large liver. 

•' 1 enquired what other casualties were most like the 
rickets, and iound that liveryroum was nearest." — 
Graunt: Bill* of Mortality. 

liV-er-ied, a. [Eng. livery ; -ed.] Wearing 
or dressed in a livery. 

"So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity . . 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her." 

Mtlton : Comu*, 455. 

liV-er-Stone, s. [Eng. liver (2), and stone.) 

Min. : The same as Hepatite (q.v.). 

liv'-er- wort, s. [Eng. liver (2), and wort ; 
the name derives its significance from the ap- 
pearance of the plants.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing.: Marchantia polymorpha. 

2. PI. : The order Jlsrchantiaceae (q.v.). 



liver-color, s. A a. 

A- -4s subst. : The color of the liver ; a 
reddish-brown, or dull hrnwn mingled with a 
little yellow. 

B. As adj. : Liver-colored. 

"Clay of various colour*, purple, blue, red. Uwer- 
coloured Woodward. 

liver- col ore tU a- Of the color of the 
liver : as, a liver-colored dog. 

liver - complaint, *- Disease of the 
liver. 

liver-fluke, s. 

Zcol. : Distoma hepaticum, or Fasciola hrpa- 
tica, a flat trematode helminth, about an inch 
in length by half an inch in breadth, found in 
lhe gall bladder and the hiliary ducts nf sheep 
when they are fed on wet pasture. The para- 
site produces the disease called rot (q.v.). 
Besides being parasitic in sheep, D. hepaticum 
occurs also in the horse, ass, ox, and deer; 
and in some rare cases it has been found in 
the human body. 

liver-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Hepatica. 

liver of antimony, *. A sulphuret of 
antimony and potassa. 

liver of sulphur, s. Fused sulphuret 

of potassa. 

liver-opal, s. 

Min. : The same as Menilite (q.v.). 


% (1) Ground liverwort : 

Bot. : Pelt idea canina. 

(2) Noble liverwort : 

Phartn. : A name for Iceland Moss (Cetraria 
islandica.) 


liv er y, * llvere, [Fr. livree = a delivery 
of that which is given, that which is given ; 
prop, the fem. of the pa. par. of Iirrer=to 
deliver, to give ; Low Lat. libero = to give 
freely ; Lat. libero = to liberate ; liber =i free ; 
Ital/iirreo; Sp. librea.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

"They might sue out their livery, or ousterlemain. 
that Is. the delivery of their lauds out of their guar- 
dian's hands."— Blackstone : Comment., hk. ch. 6. 

* 2. Release or custody ; deliverance. 

" He sent an herald hefore to Rome to demand 
livery of the mau who had offended him.”— Horth : 
Plutarch, p. ICO. 

* 3. That which is given ; an allowance of 
food at a certain rate ; a ration, an allowance, 
as for a family, servants, horses, Ac. 

"What livery is, wee by common use In England 
knew well enough, namely, that it is allowance of 
horse -me ate, ns they commonly use the word iu sta- 
bling."— Spenser : On Ireland. 

4. The state of being kept, at a certain rate 
and regularly fed and attended to : as, To keep 
horses at livery. 

* 5. The badge or nniform clothing given by 
harons and others to their retainers when in 
military service, and hence, sometimes, 


division of an army was distinguished from 
another division by such badge or uniform. . 

6. The particular dress or uniform worn by 
the servants of a nobleman or gentleman. 

* 7. The peculiar dress adopted by any class 
or association: as, the livery of a charity- 
school, of a priest, Ac. 

8. The whole body or association wearing or 
eotitled to wear such dress or garb : as, the 
Livery of the City of London, that is, freemen 
of the City. [Liveryman.] 

•'The Livery had in the preceding year returned 
four zealous Whigs." — Jf‘(cauiay : But. Png., ch. xv. 

9. Any characteristic dress, garb, or appear 
ance. 

•' Now came still evening on. and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad." 

Milton : P. L., lv. 6W- 

* 10. Outward appearance ; aspect. 

“The beauteous livery that he wore.’* 

Shakesp. : Venu* A Adonis, L1OT. 

II. Law: 

1. The act of giving possession of property ; 
chiefly used in the phrase livery of seisin, that 
is, the giving a person corporeal possession of 
a tenement or land, hy delivery to him in the 
first case, the latch, key, or ring of the door ; 
in the second, a turf or twig. [Feoffment.] 

" This livery of seiaiD is no other than the pure feo- 
dai mvestltuie. or delivery of corporeal possession of 
the land or teuemeut, which was held absolutely 
necessary to complete the donation.' — Blackstone : 
Comment., hk. it., ch. 20. 

2, The writ hy which possession ofland or a 
tenement is given, 

livery-coat, s. A coat worn by a servant 
in livery. 

livery - company, s. The Company of 
the Liverymen ot London. 

livery-gown, s. The gown worn hy & 
Liveryman. 

livery-man, s. A person who keeps a 
livery stable. 

livery-nag, s. A horse kept at livery ; a 
horse let out for hire. 

" Throw them up to livery-nag* and grooms." 

Cov>f.<er: Tirocinium, 

livery-office, s. An office appointed for 
the delivery of lands. (BTmr/on.) 

livery-servant, s. A servant who wears 
a livery. 

livery-stable, S. A stable where horses 
are kept at livery, or are let out for hire. 

* livery-table, s. A side-table or enp- 
board. 

* liv'-er-y, v.t. [Livery, s.] To dress or 
clothe in, or as in livery. 

" His rudeness so with his authorized youth 
Did livery falseueas in a pride of truth." 

Shake tp. : Complaint of a Lover. 104. 

t liv'-er-y, a. [Eng. liver (2); -y.] Like or 
resembling the liver. 

liv'-er-y-man, 5. [Eng. livery , a., and vxan.) 

1. One who wears a livery. 

“ The witnesses made oath, that they had heard 
Borne of the liverymen frequeutly railing at their mis- 
tress."— A r&uMnot. 

2. Spec. : A freeman of the City of London, 
who, having paid certain fees, is entitled to 
wear the distinguishing dress or livery of the 
company to which he belongs, and to vote in 
the election of Lord Mayor, sheriffs, chamber- 
lain, Ac. 

* lives, adv. [Live.] Alive, 
lives, s. pL [Life.] 

* llve§' man, S. [Eng. fires, adv., and man.) 
A live or living man. 

“The y earth shall yelde him again a llvesman on tha 
third dale, whom it received dead."— Udal . Luke xL 

* live'-tlde, S. [Eng. live, v., and tide . ] For- 
tune, property. 

“ She . . . eudowed the same with her owne patri- 
mony aud livetuie."—P. Holland: Camden, p. 245. 

llV-ld, a. [Fr. livide, from Lat. livid us, from 
iireo = to be bluisli ; Sp. A ltal. iiindo.] Of a 
leaden colour, black and blue ; discoloured, 
as the flesh by a blow ; clouded with grayish, 
brownish, and blackish. 

" His brow, with aiuher locks beset, 

And liv# he drew not livid yet.” 

Cou>f*r ■ Tear* 0 / a Painter. (TransLI 

H-vM'-I-tJ. s. [Fr lividite, from livide = 
livid (q. v.). J The quality or state of being livid. 
•• The signs of a tendency to such a state [rhe atrabl- 
lariMi] are darkness or lividity of the countenance, 
Ac."— Arbuthnot: On Aliment*, ch. vL, § 2S. 
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liv'-id ness, 9. [Eng. livid ; -ness.] Tbe 
same ns Livmrrv (q.v.> 

**U« I Ikuedetto] Imitated hi* uncle'* extravagantly 
dark shade*, cauglit the rounduesa of bU fle»h, but 
with a dlaagrccAble liridneu Walpole ; Anecdotes 
of Painting. vuL ilL, cb. L 


liv Lng, pr. par., a., A s. [Live, t\] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. ds adjective : 

1. Alive, having life ; live, not dead. 

"The *clentlrtc operations were directed by Vaubnn, 
the first of tiring engineer*.'*— Macaulay : Bist. t‘ng„ 
sh. xv it 

2. Having the appearance of animation or 
life ; in motion, not still. 

" t’ooj grove* and tiring lake* 

Give after tollsouje days a soft repose at night. ’* 

Dry den. [Todd.) 

3. In a state of combustion ; burning. 

" Then on tb« tiring coal red wine they pour." 

Dryden. ( TcxUL) 

4. Producing life, animation, action, or vi- 
gour. 

" Hath love in thy old blood no tiring fire?" 

bhakesp. : Bichard II., 1. 2. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The state of being alive ; life, existence. 

** To spend ber living in eternal love." 

idtaketp. : Complaint of a Lover, 218. 

2. Meana of subsistence ; livelihood, sus- 
tenance. 

•‘Get your living by reckoning."— Shakeep.: Love t 
Labour $ Ix>tt. v. 2. 

5. The power of continuing life. 

4. The benefice of a clergyman (England.) 
•'Mrs. Bull Olid her husband that they would Join 

to have him turned outol his tivina for using pereou.-d 
reflections."—^ rbut hnot : But. of John Bull. 

5. Manner of life. 


• 6. Property, possessions. 

•• Where my life and living lie*." 

Hhaketp. : Winter '% Tale, lv. 9. 

living-room,*. A sitting-room. (U.S.) 
•liv' ing ly, adv. iEng. living; - ly .] In a 
living state. 

*• In vain do they scruple to approach tbe dead, who 
livingly are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollution." 
—liroumt: Vulgar Err ours. 


* liv' ihg-ness, s. [Eng. living ; -ness.] Tbe 
quslity or state of being living; quickness, 
animation, spirit, briskness. 


liv'-ing-ston-itc, s. [Named after the great 
African traveller, Livingstone ; auff. -iU 
(Alin.).} 

Min.: A mineral occurring in prisma and 
columnar groups resembling, and apparently 
Isoinorphoua with, stihnite (q.v.). Hardness, 
2 ; sp. gr. 4*81 ; colour, bright lead-gray ; streak, 
red. Compos. : a sulphide of antimony and 
mercury. Found at Guadalcazar, Mexieo. 


•liv'-isb, *liv lssbe, a. [Eng. liv(e); -isfcj 
Living, alive. (Gower; C . A., vii.) 

Hv-l-sto'-nl-a, j. INnined from an estate 
near Edinburgh, belonging to Patrick Murray,) 

Hot. : A genua of Palma, family Sabalid:e. 
Livistonla inermis and L. humilis are from 
Australia, where Palma are rare. The leaves 
of L. Jcnkinaiana, an Assam species, sre used 
for making hats and for thatching houaea. 

LLvo -nl an, a. & s. (See def.) 

A- As adj. : Of or pertaining to Livonia ; 
Lettish. 

B. As su&afanflre : 

1, An inhabitant or native of Llvonfa. 

2. The language apoken by the lnhabitanta 
of Livonia. 


• li’-vor, a. (Lat.) Malignity, malice. 


li-vral'-soh, s. [Fr., from livrer = to deliver.) 
A part of a book or other literary composition 
printed and delivered before the work is com- 
pleted. 

livro, s. [Fr., from Lnt. libra =s a pound.) 
An old French money of account, now super- 
seded by the franc, to which it was about 
equal in value. 

Ux lv' I al, a. [Lnt .lixivius, from lirtvlvm , 
from lix zz wood ushes ; Fr. lixiviel ; 8p. lex- 
iviul.] 

1. Obtained by llxivlallnn (q.v.). 

2. Impregnated with alkaline anlt extracted 
from wood-ashes. 

3. Containing or consisting at alkaline salt 
extracted from wood indies. 

'* IlrliiMUit ha* bi|(rnl»ii«ly conji-c turn I, that the** 
ILrirUU Mill* do not In tnoir nlcallxatu lorm 

In tho bodii* that allnitl them.' Boytr . Works, l. 699. 


4. llaviug the qualities or properties of al- 
kaliue salts extracted from wood-ashes. 

5. Of the colour of lye ; resembling lye. 

lix iv - 1 -ate, lix-iv'-i-at-ed, a. (Lat. 

lixivium.] ' 

1. Of or pertaining to lyc ; having the quali- 
ties of alkaline salts. 

2. Impregnated with salts extracted from 
wood-ashes ; obtained by lixiviation. 

"The flxed nitre is of an alcalixate nature, and par- 
tlctiwtea the qualities belonyiug generally to /urinal* 
— Bogie . Works, 1. 970. 

Ux lY-l-dtc, v.t. (Lixiviate, a.) To treat 
by the process of lixiviatiou ; to fonn into 
lye; to impregnate with alkaline salts ex- 
tracted from wood-ashes. 

lix iv-l-a • tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. lixivium.) 
The process of separating a soluble from au 
insoluble materinl by a washing or filtering 
action ; leaching. Lixiviation removes a 
soluble material, which is the valuable portion, 
aa in discharging a certain amount of syrup 
from a bone-black filter, by passing water 
through it. Tho leaching of ashes is a familiar 
instance of lixiviatiou. 

Ux-iV'-l-OUS, a. [Fr. lixivievx, from Lat. 
lixivium.] The same as Lixivial (q.v.). 

lix lV'-i um, s. [Lat., from lix = woed-asbea, 
lye.] Water impregnated with alkaline salts 
extracted from wood-asltcs. 

" I mad* a liririum of fair water and »*lt of worm- 
wood."— Boyle. 

liz'-ard. * lea arde, * lus arde, * lie- 
ertc, * lyz ard, s. It). Fr. lesard (Fr. 
lezard), from Lat. lacerta — a lizard; Sp. & 
Port, lagarto ; Ital. laccrta.] 

1. Zoology : 

(1) Sing. : The popular name for any mem- 
ber of the Laccrtidse, the family of Laeertilia, 
which contains the typical Lizards, having 
four well-developed limbs, each terminated by 
fivo toea of unequal length. [LACF.aTA.] 
Though most abundant in the tropics, lizards 
are world-wide in distribution, except in very 
Cold countries. They are common throughout 
the Fnited States, usually of quite small size. 
Among the most remarkable forms are tho 
Geckos; tho largo monitors, which grow to a 
length of six feet; the poisonous Mexican 
Lizard ; tho largo Iguanas, of South America ; 
the Flying Dragon ; tlie changeful Chameleon, 
and various others. They are usually active 
animals, agile iu movement, and often beauti- 
fully or protectively colored. The order is 
divided into 21 families, with over 1000 species. 

(2) PI. : The family Lacertidte (q.v.), and, 
in a wider sense, the order Laeertilia. 

2. Palevont. :[Lacertilia, Mososauria, Pro- 

TOSAURl A, AC.J. 

3. Agric. : A crotch of timber or a forked 
limb, used as a sled to support a atoue beiug 
hauled oil' a field ; a atonc-boat. 

4. Nautical: 

(1) A piece of rope having one or more legs 
with thimbles, acting as lair-leadcra or for 
other purposes. 

(2) [Top-oallant lizard). 

lizard seeker, s. 

Omith. : 8a u rot h era, a genus of Cuculidai. 

lizard shaped, a. Formed like or re- 
sembling a lizard. 

Lizard-shaped Amphibia: 

Zool. : The aub-ordcr Snlamatulrinoe (q.v.). 

lizard tailed, a. Huvlug a tall like a 
lizard. 

Lizard-tailed birds: 

Omith. : (Sauuur.k) 

lizard’s herb, s. 

JJot. : Gonioj'hlfbium trilobum. 

lizard’s tail, s. 

Hot. : The genus Saururus (q.v.). 

lizard’s tonguo, a. 

Hat. : The genus Suuroglossum (q.v.). 

Liz ard (2). s. [ 8 eedef.] 

(Nog.: A bold headland in Cornwall, twenty- 
three miles K.8.K. of Land's End, 

Lizard stone, s. 

Petrol. Cowitn. : A kind of serpentine found 
near the Lizard Point, In Cornwall. It is used 
fur chimney pieces, Ac. (Nimmowi/j.) 


b 61 l, b6y; poidt. cat, 9011, cliorus, 9hln, bongh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
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lla’-ma (or lya'-m^), la' m^, s. [The 
Peruvian uanie.) 

Zool. : Aucheniaglama, or Lama peruavina. 
An even-toed nngulateof the family Cainelid*. 
Habitat, the southern parts of Peru. It is 
larger than the guanaco, of which Bunneister 
considers it to be a descendant; usually white 
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sometimes spotted with brown or black, and 
sometimes entirely black. 1 n size it is soialler, 
and in general fonn lighter than tha camels, 
standing about three feet at the shoulder; 
no dorsal hump. Feet narrow, toea widely 
separated, each with a distinct pad ; hairy 
covering long and woolly. The earliest ac- 
count of this animal is that of Do Zarate, 
treasurer- general of Peru, in 1544, who calls 
it the “sheep of Peru,” but notices its genera) 
resemblance to the camel. The Hama is ouly 
known in a domesticated abate. It ia still 
used as a beast of burden, but since the intro- 
duction of horses, mules, and asses, its im- 
portance in that respect has greatly diminished. 

2, Palccont. : Remains of llamaa have been 
found in the Pleistocene deposits of tho Rocky 
Mountains and in Central America. Gradual 
changes have been traced from the differen- 
tiated species now existing down through the 
Pliocene to the early Miocene. Prof. Flower, 
remarking on the fact that none of these an- 
nectant forms have been found in the fossili- 
ferous strata of the Old World, says: “It 
may fairly be surmised . . . that America 
was the original home of the Tylopoda, and 
that the camels passed over into the Old 
World, probably by way of the north of Asia, 
where we have every reason to believe there 
was formerly a free way of communication 
between the continents.” 

llAn-, pref. [Wei. = an enclosure, a church.) 
A common prefix in place-names iu Wales ; as, 
Llangollen, Llandudno, Ac. 

Llan-ber -is, 3 . [Wel.J 

Geog. : A place in Carnarvonshire. 

Llanborls slates, s. pi. 

Geog. : Slates with associated sandy beds, 
the two together sometimes 8,000 feet thick, 
found at Llanltcris and Pcnrhyn, in Carnarvon* 
ahire. They are arranged in tho Longmynd 
group of Cambrian rocks. Fossils, two species 
of Oldhamia, have been found. 

Lldn dei'-ld, S. [Wei. LUimleilo Vaurr or 
Eowr.] 

Geog. : A market-town and parish of South 
Wales, fourteen miles E.N.E. of Carmarthen. 

Llandollo flags, s. yl 

Geol. : I lark -colon ml micaceous Hags, fre- 
quently calcareous, resting on a great thick- 
nesa of shales, generally of a black colour 
below them, and the.se again 011 Mack car- 
bonaceous shale of great thickness, frequently 
containing sulphate of alumina, and some- 
times, as iu Dumfriesshire, bods of anthracite, 
resulting probably from tin* decomposition, 
not of plants, but of graptulitcs, nlwiit forty 
apet ies of which have Ih-cii found in the 
Llandeilo-tlngs and the Arcidg beds. [Llan- 
dki i.o- KonM ation. ] Among those, grni>t<»]iL<* 
with two rows of cells (Diplognipsns, Ac,) are 
Conspicuous. About forty-seven Rraidiiopoda 
are (mind, and of other nndluses Orthoeems, 
Cyrtacerns, ami Bellcrophon. Trilobitca 
abound 

Llaudctlo formation, 3. 

Geol. : A formation of Lower Silurian ago. 
As originally tmnked out by 8ir Roderick 
Murchison, it fell naturally under twodi visions, 


, 09 ; oxpoot, XonopUon, c^lst, ph t 
sloua — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac, — b^L d 9 k 
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an Upper, containing t he Llandeiln-flags (q v.), 
and a Lower, now called the Arenig or Stiper- 
stone group. According to Prof. Ramsay, the 
two together aie 3,300 feet thick in North 
Wales, and the lavas (which are felspathic 
and porphyntie), 2,500. 

tlan dov cr y, $. ["?ee d- f.] 

Geoff. : A town in South Wales, county of 
Carmarthen. 

Llandovery-group, s. 

Grol: A group of rocks occurring in the 
hill «>f Noeth Grug, near Llandovery. Sir 
Rodeiick Miucliison divided it into an Upper 
and n Lower Llandovery, the first sometimes 
called the May Hill group. Sir Charles Lyell 
believes that they constitute the base of the 
Upper .Silurian, being at the same time beds 
of oassage to the Lower. The beds of con- 
glomerate. Ac., constituting the greater part 
of the Lower Llandovery Robles, are from 600 
to l.otu) feet thick. 

llan-er'-d (11 as ly), s . [Sp., from llanos.) 

One who lives on the llanos of, South America. 
The Uaneros* are principally the descendants 
of whites and Indians, and are distinguished 
for their activity, ferocity, and semi-barbarous 
habits. 

11a - nos (11 as ly), s. pi. [Sp., from Lat. 
planus — level.] The level steppes or plains 
in the uorthern part of South America. Some 
are barren wastes, others furnish pasture, 
and others again are covered with forest. 

lloyd -l-a, s. [Named after Edward Lloyd , 
an antiquary, who discovered the species, in 
the eighteenth century, in Wales.] 

Lot. : A genus of Liliaceie, trihe Tolipeie. 
It has a scaly bulb ; leaves, filiform; stem, 

l. aty ; one or two flowers. Lloydia scrotina is 
found on the Snowdon range of hills, but is 
very rare. 

Lloyd’s, s. [English.] A name given to the 
place of general insurance business, from that 
of the proprietor of a coffee-house, formerly 
Uhcd tor a similar purpose in Lombard-street, 
London. It was atterwards removed to Pope ’a 
Head Alley, where it was called New Lloyd’s, 
and subsequently, in 1773, to some rooms in 
the upper part of the Royal Exchange, and 
the interest of it having long been purchased 
of i In*, then proprietor, it has from that time 
been placed under the management of a com- 
mittee of the members. This institution, now 
known simply as Lloyd's , is devoted entirely 
to marine insurance, and to such business as 
is sub ddiary thereto, as the classification aud 
registration of vessels, Ac. 

Lloyd's-bond, s. 

1. A form of security devised by John 
Horatio Lloyd, for enabling corporate bodies, 
w nose powers of borrowing money are regu- 
lated and limited by statute, to incur greater 
pecuniary liabilities than they are authorised 
to do under their borrowing powers. It con- 
suls of an acknowledgement of debt under 
the company’s seal, with a promise to pay at 
a certain date, and bears a certain rate of 
interest. 

2. A form of agreement authorised by the 
Committee of Lloyd's. It differs from a policy, 
inasmuch as a policy is issued h< fore a ship 
sails, and contains a promise contingent on 
certain eventualities. But a Lloyd's Bond 
supposes a ship to have returned, and to have 
already suflered damage ; and the object of 
the bond is to protect shipowners from losses, 
as specified in the bond. 

Lloyd's-list, s. A newspaper published 
daily m Loudon, containing the latest infor- 
mation on shipping matters. 

Lloyd’s-register, s. A register of ships, 
British a i id foreign, published yearly. It con- 
tains the names of all ships, arranged alpha- 
betically, and classed according to their quali- 
fications, as Al, Ac., such class being deter- 
mined by the report of surveyors and the 
construction, materials, and state of repair of 
the vessels. 

Id, intrrj . [A S, fct.l An exclamation to direct 
attention : see 1 behold ! observe 1 

loa^h, ld^he, s. [Fr. loche.) 

Ichthyology: 

1. Sin< 7. : Co&ifrs barbatnla, the Common 
Loach, Loche, or Beardie, n mulacopterygious 
British fish of the family Acaiithopsida*. It 
ia found also all over Europe, except in 


Denmark and Scandinavia. It delights in 
small, shallow, clear streams, and swims 
rapidly when disturbed by the moving of the 
stone under which it secretes itself. The 



LOACH. 


Loach is an animal feeder; it seldom exceeds 
four inches in length, but, spite of its small 
size, it is highly prized for food. C. ttenia is 
the Spinous Loach, or Groundling, scarce and 
local in Britain. Dr. Gunther refers the 
Loach to the geuus Neniachilus (q.v.). 

2. Plural: 

(1) The genus Cobitis (q.v.). 

(2) The group or sub-family Cobitidina. 
Month surrounded by six or more barbels ; 
dorsal fln short or of moderate length ; anal 
fin short ; scales small, rudimentary, or en- 
tirely absent ; pharyngeal teeth in a single 
aeries, in moderate number; air-bladder partly 
or entirely enclosed in a bony capsule ; pseudo- 
branchire, none. (Gunther.) 

load (1), * lode, s. [Load, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A burden ; that which is laid on or pnt 
in anything for conveyance ; that which is 
borne' or carried. 

" But whan he micht suche n lode 
To towne with his asse curie." Gower : C. A., v. 

(2) The amount, weight, or quantity which 
a person or animal can carry ; as much as can 
be carried at a time by a person or animal, or 
in a ship, vehicle, or other mode of convey- 
ance. 

“ Of stre first tber wa a laied many a lode.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 2.919. 

(3) That which is borne with difficulty ; a 
heavy weight ; a burden. 

(4) The charge of a firearm. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That which oppresses, hinders, or 
grieves ; a burden, an encumbrance, a weight. 
“ Our life's n. load ; encumhred with * charge. 

We long to set th' imprison'd soul at large.” 

Dvyden : Pulamon <t .1 rate, ii. 265. 

* (2) A quantity of food or drink as much as 
can be borne. 

M There are those who cau never sleep, with out their 
load , nor enjoy one easy thought, till they have laid 
all their cares to rest with a bottle."— L' Estrange. 

* (3) Weight or violence, as of blows. 

“ Like lion, mov'd they laid on load. 

And made a cruel fight.'' Chevy Chase. 

II. Technically : 

1. Much. : The amount of work done by an 
engine working up to its capacity. Not to be 
confounded with duty. 

2. Min. : The quantity of nine dishes of ore, 
each dish being about half a cwt. 

loaa line, s. 

Naut. : Thesameas Load water-line (q.v.). 
load water-line, s. 

Naut. : The line of flotation of a ship when 
she has her full cargo on board. 

load (2), s. [Lode.] 

load, * lode, v.t. [A.S. kladan — to lade, to 
load : cogn. with Dut. laden = to lade, to load ; 
lcel. hladha ; Dan. lade; Sw. ladda ; Goth. 
hlathan ; Ger. be-laden ; O. H. Ger. hhidan. 
Load and lade are doublets.] 

L Literally: 

I. To place or set a load upon or in ; to 
charge with a load ; to supply with a load or 
cargo. 

" I strive all In valne to lode the cart when it rain- 
eth " — Gascoigne : To Laid Gray of U i/foiL 


2. To weigh down ; to be a burden, load. Of 
weight upon ; to oppress. 

" Its ehb be measured by a book. 

Whose iron volume loaded, his huge hiuicL" 

Scott : Yuionttf Oon HodeHck, xv. 

3. To encumber ; to bestow or provide for 
in great abundance. 

" The army which besieged It (cousistmg of Cattl 
Vsipij and Matiaci) whs at read ie departed away leaden 
with spoi lea . "—Sa rite : Tacitus; But., p, 16$. 

4. To make heavy. 

“In autumn. Jove liis fury i«ur». 

And earth la loatten w itb incessant showers. 

Pope . Homer ; It tad ivL 47«, 

5. To make heavy by something added or 
appended : as, To load a ship. 

ti. To place a charge in ; to charge, as a 
gun. 

“ His musketeers had BtlU to learn how t aloud their 
pieces."- Macaulay r Hut. Eng., ch. slv, 

7. To crowd, to fill to overflowing. 

“ When loaded cribs their evening banquet yield." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey *. -186. 

* 8. To magnetize, by bringing into contact 
with loadstone. 

“Great kings to wars are pointed forth. 

Like loaded ueedles, to the north." 

Prior : Alma, U. 2S.&. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To weigh down, to oppress. 

'* Yes 1 'tvvaa sublime, hut sad. The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart ; the desert tired thine eyo.* 
Scott : Lord >if the Isles, lv. I. 

2. To heap ; to abuse in excesa : as, To load 
a man with insults. 

H I. To load dice : To make one side heavier 
than the other, so as to cause the die to fall 
with that side downwards. 

* 2. To load wine : To drug, adulterate, 01 
hocus wine. 


ldad-er, s. (Eng. load; -rr.] One who or 
that which loads : specif, a machine attached 
to a waggon, as a hay-loader or stone-loader. 
In the former case, it is an endless travelling 
apron on a truck, trailing behind the waggon 
aud carrying up the hay collected by a rake. 

" The Frenchman did It out of covetousness, that so 
two loaders might bring double gnat to hia uiiLL'- 
Pullcr: Worthies; Cornwall, 


load ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Load, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par & f>articip . adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of placing a load or burden in o* 
upon anything for conveyance. 

2. A load, a burden. 

*' Look to the tragic loading of this bed." 

Shakesp. : Othello, T. JL 

loading-funnel, s. One for charging 
mortars with loose powder. 

loading-hammer, s. One for loading 
rifles, 

* load -man-age (age as ig), * lode- 
man-age, $. [Loadsman.J The skill or 
science o! a pilot ; pilotage. 

“With waives nor no rockes rage. 

So bapuy is their lodemanage." 

Chaucer: A Ballad; Women. 

* load« -man, * lodes man, s. [A.S. lad- 
man = a leader, from lad = course.] One 
who leads the way ; a pilot. 

“ Had need of lodesmen or vltaile." 

Chaucer ; Legend of Btpttphde & Medea. 


load' star, lode -star, * lode-sterre, $. 

[Icel. Icidhar-stjerna, fiom leidhar , gemt. of 
Icidh = a way, and stjarna = a star ; Sw. 
led-stjema ; Ger. leit-stcrn.) 

1 .Lit. : A star which serves to lead or 
guide : specif., the pole-star. 

" Now the pylote can no loudstarre see." 

Spetuer : Virgil's Gnat. 

2. Fig. : Anything which guides or attracts. 

“Your eyes are lodestars.' 

Shake. *p : Midsummer 0 i^ht’s Dream, L 1. 


load'-stonc, lode-stone, s. [A.S. Iddu, Idd 
= course, conduct, and Eng. stone.) 

Min. : Magnetic oxide of iron, Fe^O^. It is 
very abundant in nature. It constitutes a 
natural magnet. 

“The power to draw to itself, like the loadstone. 
Whatsoever it touches " 

Longfellow : Mdes Standish, vL 


loaf, * lof, * loof, S. [A S. hldj: cogn. with 
lcel. hkifr ; Goth, hlaifs , hltdbs; Ger. laib ; 
M. II Ger. Icip ; Russ, khlit b = bread ; Lith. 
klepas; Lett, klaiixis.) 

1. A mass or lump : specif., a shaped mass 
of bread in the dough shape or bakeu. 

2. A conical mass of moulded sugar. 


f&te, fat* fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unito, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* a), ce — e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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loaf-sugar, s. Sugar relined and moulded 
Into a loaf or conical shape. 

loaf, v,L «fc t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. Intr&ns. : To lounge or idle al>out ; to 
idle one s time away. 

** filmy Cinicnmt* who perpetually loaf about ou 
the ouwklrU .' 1 — oeebohm : Liberia in Europe, cli. xx. 

B. Trana. ; To spend or pass idly : as, To 
loaf one's time away. 

loaf cr, s. l°Qft v * 5 •*»*•] O uc w ^° 

lounges or idles about ; one who is too lazy to 
work for a livelihood, but lives by sponging 
on others, or similar lazy practices ; an idler, 
a lazy fellow. 

"The loafer In moleskin stood at some little dis- 
tance."— Black ■ Adi'entures of a Phaeton, cb. xvlil. 

loam, s. [A.S. Idm; Dut. hem; H.Ger. lehm; 
L.Ger. kin ; eogu. with Eug. lime and Eat. 
limit* — mud.] 

1. Ortl. Lang. : Alluvial soil, consisting of 
sand and clay soil in considerable quantity. 
If one or the other largely preponderates, the 
aoil ceases to be loam. 

If thy stroll? loam superfluous w»-t retain, 

LeiuL through thy |Ielut» the sulacrmneou* drain 
&cot ; Amabcean Eclogues, 2. 

2. Founding : A mixture which essentially 
consists of sand and clay, the former largely 
predominating, with a certain quantity of 
horse-dung added, or some equivalent fur the 
same, such as chopped straw, saw-dust, tow- 
hair, Ac. Beds of loam are sometimes found 
of nearly suitable composition, hut it is more 
commonly made up by blending different 
sorts of sand, clay, Ac., in a mill resembling 
a png-mill. In moulding, it is always used 
quite wet, like plaster, but is dried perfectly 
before pouring. Its cliancl eristics must be 
plasticity while wot, strength and solidity 
when dry, pervinusness to tho air from the 
mould, and the power to resist the high tarn- 
pe rat are of the metal. It is employed for 
large work in lioth brass and iron, obviating 
the use of a pattern. IMould, Loam-wouk.] 

TI Fluvialilt-U am : [Loess]. ( Lyell .) 
loam boater, s. 

Founding: The rammer of a moulder, used 
in compacting the loam around the pattern. 

loam cake, s . A disc of loam which 
cox era in the mould in loam-work casting, 
and which is perforated with holes for the 
entry of the metal and the escape of the air. 

loam moulding, s. Making a mould by 
templets. 

loam plate, s. 

Founding : One of the flat cast-iron rings 
or plates used in loam-moulding, upon which 
the nowel or tho cope rests, as the case may 
be. 

loam work, s. A method of making 
moulds for large hollow castings, such as 
cisterna, tanks, steam-engine cylinders, and 
kettles of large size, Ac. Instead of making 
a pattern of the object, the nowel and cope 
are built up of bricks and covered with lmun, 
which is shaped by a templet. The parts aie 
afterwards brought into the required juxta- 
position in n pit, surrounded by packed sand, 
mid then the metal is run in. 

loam, v.l. [Loam, «.] To cover over with 
loam ; to clay. 

"The Joint cmln ami glrdi-re which he In tlie wall*, 
iniiot b« lonmt'tl nil over, to invHutve them from the 
corroding of the mortar ."— Moxim Mechstnienl L'ser. 

loam’-Jf, «. [Eng. loam; •?/.] Consisting of 
loam ; of the naturu of loam ; resembling 
loam ; marly. 

“ Phudn-d »u-«tly. and oecurod with driven *b»kc» 
liecp in tho loamy bank." Loutper : r<n*. 1v. 438. 

loan, * lono, s. [A.S. * Idn, la .n ; cogn. with 
hut. hen a grant, u fief ; lc<d. Idn = a loan ; 
hti ~ n fief; hnn. bin a = a loan; Sw. /3n; 
Goth hhn, tehen = a lief ; O. 11. Ger, lehun = 
something granted.] 

1. The net of lending or granting the use of 
anything temporarily to nnoLher, on the ex- 
press or implied condition that it or Us equi- 
valent in kind shall be relumed. 

2. That which Is lent ; especially, a sum of 
money lent, at interest. 

••The bod rive thie *crtl of fhl* woman for the 
loan which U lout to tho Lord.**— 1 Enmurt II. 20. 

3. Permission to make use of ; as, a loan of 
credit 

% Gratuitous loan or commodate ; 

Law: The gratuitous loan of an article to a 


lvorrowor for his own use, to be used accord- 
ing to the lenders intention, auil returned at 
the proper time and in proper coudition. 


• 3. To cause to feel disgust ; to disgust 


B. 


•’It may 


loathe the *en*e of every roan." 

Petit />-! rid i BethssE*. 


Intransitive : 


loan office, s. 

1. A public office whose loans are arranged 
for the public, the accounts of the leudera 
kept, and the interest paid to them. 

2. An ofllcc where money is leot on goods 
or other security ; a pawnbroker's office. 

loan society, 4. A society or associa- 
tion established for the purpose of advancing 
money on loan to tlie working classes, to be 
repaid with interest by instalments. 

loan-word, s. (For def., see extract). 

" Loan-words are common to all dialects. No people 
can have near neighbours without receiving some- 
thing from them iu the shape of Inventions, products, 
ur S'fcial Institutions, and these, almost iue\ Itably, 
are adopted under their foreign name*. The French 
have taken ‘ meeting ' and turf from us, together 
with the ideftn whleh they denote. We have had in 
return 'naive' and ’verve." — Sayce : Comparative 
Philology, ch. v. 


* 1. To create disgust ; to disgust. 

2. To feel nausea, disgust, or abhorrence 
to hate, to abhor. 

“The Egyptian* sluvll lothe to drink of the water 
Exodus Vll. 16. 

loath'-cr, s. [Eng. /oafli(t'); -er.\ One who 
loathes. 


‘loath ful, ‘ lo tho full, * loth- full, *. 

[Eng. loath, and/u/</).J 

1. Full of loathing ; abhnrring, hating. 

•* Which when he did w 1th tothfult eyes behold.'* 
Spenser. Si other Jfubberds Tate 

2. Abominable, loathsome, hateful, dis 
gusting. 

“And lot hefull hllenea* he doth detest," 

Spenser . SI other /lubber (is Tale 

loath ing, * loth inge, pr. par., a. t A i. 
[Loathe.] 


loan (2), lono (2). loan trig, s. [Lane.] 

1. An opening between fields of com, or 
lending to tho homestead, and left unculti- 
vated lor tho purpose of driving cattle out 
ami home. 

2. A lane ; a narrow road between hedges 
or walls. 

“The mason-lads that built the Iaug dike that goes 
down the loaning." — Scott : Antiquary, ch. iv. 

3. A green sward on which cows are milked. 

t loan, v.t. & i. [Loan, s.) 

A, Trans. : To lend. 

B, Intrans. : To lend money. 


A. A B. As pr . par . £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, .ds fnihsf. ; The act or state of feeling 
disgust, aversion, or abhorrence; disgust, 
detestation. 

“The mutual fear aud loathing of tho 1)0*111* race*.' 
— Macaulay . It at. Eng., ch. xh. 

loath- ing ly, adv. [Eng. loathing; - ly.\ 
With loathing, disgust, or abhorrence. 

* loath li-ncss, * lothe ly nes, . [Eng. 
loathly; -ness.] The quulity or state of being 
loathly ; loathsomeness. 

“The defonnytu* and lothetynes of vice .*— Sir T 
Elyot Qovcmour, hk. ill., cl*, xxlv. 


* loan -a ble, a. [Eng. loan, v. ; •«&/£.] That 
may or can be lent. 

* loan-moh-gcr, s. TEng. loan, and monger.] 
A dealer in loans ; one who arranges or nego- 
tiates loans. 

lo-a sa, s. [Named by Adanson, who did 
not explain the reason why.] 

Lot. : The typical genus of the order Loasa- 
ceae. The stigma is tritid, the capsules open 
by three valves at their summits. Theapcciea 
are found in Chili aud Peru. 

Id - a - sa' - 56 - to, «• pb [M od. Lat. loas(a ) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suir. -acece.] 

Pot. : I^oasads. An order of epigynous exo- 
gens, alliance Cactales. It consists of herba- 
ceous, hispid plants, with pungent hairs, leaves 
opposite or alternate, without stipules, often 
divided ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered ; 
calyx superior, four to live-partite, persistent ; 
petals five or ten in two rows, often hooded ; 
stamens indefinite in number, In several rows; 
ovary, inferior, one-celled, with seven parietal 
placenta-, or with one iu the centre; style, 
one ; stigmas, one or more ; fruit, capsular or 
succulent ; inferior, one-eellcd. Fifteen genera 
arc known, and about seventy species, all 
from America. (I. indie y.) 

lo'-a sad£, $.pl [Mod. Lat. Joas(n); Eng.pl. 
suit -ado.] 

Pvt. : The name given by Liudley to tho 
order Loasueea* (q.v.)» 

Id a'- SC -to, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. loas{a); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. aulf. -ca*.] 

Lot. : The typical tribe of Loasaccae. 

loath, * loth, n. [A.S. Iciilh = hateful ; cogn. 
with I cel. leidhr r= loathed, disliked ; Man. <eci 
= loatlisomc ; Sw. led ; U. II. Ger. /ei/.] 

’ J. Odious, loathsome, unpleasant, dis- 

gllstlllg. 

“Icti was him loth," Otcl <(■ high ting file, 1,088. 

2. Unwilling, averse, reluctant; tilled with 
aversion. 

“The il»y. a* thou *e<*At, la vary far spent, ami wo 
aro tonth t«*-)il»,'ltt In any fax tlicr.’ — Lunyan : I'll - 

jjiOiij Progress, j«t. U. 

loatho, * lotho, r /. A t. [A.S. leulhian ; 
i .el. teidha ;' i>. II. Ger. leiden.) 

A. Transitive : 

L To feel disgust nt; to bo disgusted at or 
with ; to nldior ; especially, to feel nausea or 
an extreme aversion to food. 

H My Idle grey humid loathes IU* f< h k!.' 

.Scoff : Lady of the leike, vL 24. 

2. To dislike greatly ; to hate. 

“The Whig* loathed it o« »rrvil«>: the Jaeolilte* 
loathed It a* revolutionary,"— Macaulay ; Zfuf, Eng., 
ch. xlx. 


loath -1^, * loth lich, * lod 11, * loth 11, 

* fadh-lichc, a. & adv. [A.S. tdulklic ; 

O. H. Ger. /rui/ic/irr.] 

A. As adj. : Creating or causing loathing 
5 r disgust ; loathsome, disgusting. 

" Iu chamber brooding like a loathly t<;ad.“ 

Thomson : Castle of indolence, L 6L 

* B, .*1 s adverb : 

1. Unwillingly ; with loatlmess. 

2. In a loathsome manner; filthily, dis- 
gustingly. 

3. With abhorrence. 

•‘ If *he lost It, 

Or made a gift of it. my lather * eye 

Should hold her loathly. ' hhakesp. : Othello, 1IL A 

loath - ness, * loth nes, $. ping. /oafA ; 
-n«s.] The quality or state of being loath ; 
uu willingness, reluctance. 

“The loathness to depart would grow." 

Shatcesp. : Cymbslins, 1, X 

loath-some, * loth some, ‘ loth sum, 

* wloth-somo, (I. [Eng. loath{e) ; -so me. ] 

1. Causing loathing or disgust ; disgusting, 

abominable. 

“ A* loathsome to thytelf oj* to mankind." 

liyt'on : .4 Sketch 

2. Odious, detestable. 

“ Modre b to uivthsome aud nhhemlnnhle." 

Chaucer; C. T., 1&.0M. 

3. Causing nausea. 

•‘Rhubarb . . . laung not flatuou* imr l.utthsoma.”— 
Bacon. .Xnt. Hist., J 41. 

* 4. Keeling nausea ; affected with nausea. 

t loath somc-noss, * loth sum nceso, 

* loih-som nos, s. [Eug. lonths* uu ; hms.) 
Tlie quality or state of being loathsome. 

■• Wearied with tho loathsomeness of the |»re»«ut 
goveri)in«tit .“— Jtohnshed lt>st. Seotlatui inn H«2). 

t loath'-somo ly, ' loth som ly, udv. 
[Eng. loathsome ; -In ] In a loathsome manner 
so as to excite loathing or disgust. 

“The blond te Roie and |>ol*oii d^ pl'lni! I a\*omty. m 

Sfteiisrr V , '.xl 3«X 

•16a$h' ‘ loth-y, a. [Eug Uith{») ; -y.) 

Loathsome. 

" With lothy chrrv h»rvl l’lirbu* can U-h 1.1 " 

Cnc name Aut.irt M. T. (i *» * ItcalK 

* lOAVCf , «• pl- [U»AE, S.\ 

lob, 5 . [Wei. Uob — a dolt, a blockhe.uLl 
[Luunr.n.] 

I. UrtltHiiry lxinguiutr : 

1. A heavy, dull, stupid fellow ; a block- 
head. 

*' Farewell, thou *i»lrU», I'll iwiif.* 

hhakesp. Midsntn iter Eight's Dream. 11 L 

2. Anything thick and heavy. 

3. A lobworm. 

“ Fur the trout, the dew worm, whirl) »on>e aleo call 
the lob worm, ami the brandlimc, aro the •McL K — 
II Angter. 


boll, pdtlt, J<^1; cat, 90IL chorus, ^hln, benyh; go, gem; thin, R ?’» oxpoot, ^Conophon, o^lst. Ing. 

-clan, tian <= shan, -tion, sion-shiln; -tlon. -sion = zJuun. tlous, slous. -oious *» shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. «■ b^l, tl^L 
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lob— loblolly 


II. Cricket : A slow ball, sent in with a low 
delivery bowled underhand, and falling heavily 
after a much curved trajectory. It is more 
successful upon aoft than upon hard wickets. 
[Flop.] 

* lob-dotterel, s. A loutish fool. 

"Grout head. pnat-shuppers, lob-dotterels, gaplug 
changelings. - — Crquhart ‘ Rabelais, bk. L, ch. xxv. 

* lob like, a. Clmmsy, loutish. 

* lob, v.t. [Lob, s.] 

1. Ord. Jxing.: To droop; to let fall in a 
slovenly or lazy manner ; to bang down. 

"Tlu< horsemen 'it like fixed candlesticks, 

Willi lorcli. state* in their band: aiul their ikjot Jades 

Lob d>»« u their liwuW Shtikcsp. : Henry r.. iv. 2. 

2. Cricket : To bowl a ball like a lob : as, 
To lob a ball into tbe air. 

16 -bar, a. [Mod. Lat. Zobaris, from lobus.] 
[Loan.] Of or belonging to a lobe of any organ 
of the body. (Used chiefly of man, but also 
of tbe inferior animals.) 

lobar-emphysema, s. 

Pathol. : Emphysema affecting a whole lobe 
of the luags, aa distinguished from lobular 
emphysema (q.v.). (Dr. iraZers.) 

lobar-pneumonia, s. 

Pathol. : Pneumonia, affecting a lohe of the 
lungs 

lo-bajr-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. lobar{ia ); Eng. suff. 
-ic.] Contained in or derived from the lichen, 
Lobaria udusta. 

lobaric acid, s. 

Chem . ; C^HjgOs, a colourless resinoid acid 
extracted from the lielteo, Lobaria adusta. 
It crystallizes in thin plates, and resembles a 
crystalline resin in many of its properties, 
and in its degree of solubility in different 
menstrua. Its ainmoniacal solution ia colour- 
less, but on exposure to the air it becomes 
rose-red, and dries up to an amorphous violet 
broivn mass, resembling in tint the thallus of 
the lichen which yields it. 

16-ba-ta, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Mod. Lat. lobatus 
= lobed’.] 

Zool. : A suborder of Hydrozoa, order Cteno- 
phora. 

*o'-bdte, 16 -bat ed, lobed, a. [Mod. Lat. 
lobatas = divided into segments.] 

Cot. : Partly divided into a determinate 
number of segments. Thus, a leaf may be 
bilobate = two- lobed, trilobed = three-lobed, 
and palmate-lobed = tive-lobed, like the human 
hand. 

16-batc ly, adv. [Eng. lobate; -ly. } 

Bot. : So as to form lobes, 

lobately-crenated, n. 

Bot. : Having creoatures, or indentatioos, so 
deep as to constitute a series of small lohes. 

ldb'-bmg, s. [Etym. doubtful] 

Mctall. : [Coboino, C. 2], 

*l5b bish, a. [Eng. lob; -isA.] Loutish. 

"Their lobbish guanl."— Sidney : Arcadia, p. 430. 

lob'-by, s. [Low Lat. lobia, lobium = a por- 
tico, a gallery, from M. H. Ger. loxibe = an 
arbour ; Ger. laube = a bower, from M. H. Ger. 
loub, loup ; O. H. Ger. laup ; Ger. laub = a 
leaf.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An inclosed space surrounding or com- 
municating with one or more apartments ; a 
amall house or waiting-room ; the entrance 
into a principal apartment when there is a 
considerable space between this apartment 
and a portico or vestibule. (Gwilt.) 

•'His lobbies fill with 'tendance." 

Shakes p. Timon of Athens, 1. 1. 

2. That part of a hall of a legislative as- 
sembly not appropriated to official business. 

•'He haunted the public offices and the lobbies of 
the Houses of Parliament.”— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. xviii. 

II. Technically : 

1. A^ric. ; A space for cattle, inclosed by 
hedges, trees, or other fencing. 

2. Naut. : A name sometimes given to an 
apartment close before the captain’s cabin. 

lobby -member, s. A person svho fre- 
quents the lobbies of a legislative assembly ; 
a lobbyist. 


lob’-by, v.t. & t. [Lobov, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To frequent the lobby of a 
legislative assembly for the purpose of address- 
ing members with a view to influence their 
votes ; to solicit the votes of members. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To address or solicit, as the members of 
a legislative assembly, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing their votes in favour of or against 
some measure. 

2, To carry through a house of legislation, 
as a measure or bill, by addressing or solicit- 
ing the votes of members in favour of such 
measure or hill. 

lob-by-ist, s. [Eng. lobby; -is*.] One who 
frequents the lobbies of a legislative assembly 
for the purpose of soliciting or influencing the 
votes of members ; a lobby -member. 

" She is the wife of a noted lobbyist who died about 
two years Ago." — Democracy, ch. vL 

lob-cock, s. [Lob, s.] A stupid, dull, 
sluggish person ; a lob, a lubber. 

lobe, s. [Fr., from Mod. Lat. lobus, from Gr. 
Ao£o« ( lobos ) = a lobe of tbe ear or liver ; 
cogu. with Eng. lap (q.v.).] 

L Ord. Lang. : A projection or division, es- 
pecially one of a rounded form. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : Any rounded and projecting part 
of an organ ; thus, the liver is divided into 
two unequal lobes, a right and a left, and mi 
the under surface of the right lobe are three 
secondary lobes or lobules— namely, the lol>e 
of Spigelius. the caudate or tailed lobe, and 
the square lobe. There are five lubes in the 
Cerebrum — viz., the frontal, the parietal, the 
occipital, the tempero-splienoidal, and the 
central lobes. Others are in the cerebellum. 
There are lobes also of the lungs. ( Quain .) 
[Lobule.] 

" The heart lies oo the left side ; a lobe of the lungs 
ou the right ." — Paley • Xatural Theology, ch. xi. 

2. Bot. : A division more or less rounded. 

"When these parts are touched hy the lege of flies, 

the two lobes of tne leaf instantly spring up ."— SmeU te : 
Philos-jphy of An L Hist., i. 5. 

3. Mach. : The larger and most prominent 
or projecting part of a cam-wheel. 

lobe berry, s. 

Bot. : The genus Coccolaba. 

lobe -foot, s. A lobe-footed bird; a 
lobiped. 

lobe footed, a. Having the toes lobate, 
or bordered with membranes, as in the case 
of the grebes. , 

lobe-plate, s. A strong piece of cast-iron 
laid upon tbe keelson, d: c., to support the 
parts of a marine steara-engioe. A sole-plate; 
a foundation-plate. 

lobed, a. [Eng. lob{e); -«f.] The same as 
Lobate (q.v.). 

lo-bcl’-a-crin, s. [Mod. Lat. lobelia); Lat. 
acer, fern, acr(is) = sharp, and Eng. suff. -in 
(CAm.).] 

Chem. : An acrid substance found in Lobelia 
inflata (ludian tobacco), and to which the herb 
owes its taste. It crystallizes in warty tufts 
of a brownish colour, slightly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloro- 
form. It is decomposed by boiling with water, 
and, when treated with alkalia or acids, is con- 
verted into sugar and lobelic acid. 

lo-be-le-te, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lobcl(ia); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -eft'.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the order Lobeli- 
acen? (q.v.). 

lobe’ let, s. [Eng. lobe ; dimin. suff. -let.] 

Bot. : A little lobe. 

lo-be'-ll-a, s. [Named after Matthias Lobel, 
physician* and hotanist to James I. He died 
in London, a.d. 1616.] 

L Bot. : The typical genus of the order 
Lobel iaceie (q.v.). The calyx is irregular, 
two-lipped, cleft longitudinally on the upper 
sides, the upper lip smaller and erect, the lower 
spreading; three cleft; the anthers united, the 
two lower ones bearded at the apex; capsule 
two or tliree-celled, the upper part free, two- 
valved luculicidal. The genus includes many 
beautiful garden flowers, such as the brilliant 
Cardinal Flowers. The Indian Tobacco, of tbo 
Uoited States ( L . inflata ), is a species. 


2. Pharm. : Lobelia urens blisters the skin, 
L. cardinalis is acrid, and is considered an- 
thelmintic, L. inflata is a poweiful emetic, 
sudorific, and expectorant. The infusion of 
the leaves of L. nicotinw folia, an 1 ndian species, 
is used by the natives aa an ant» spasmodic, 
tbe dry herb when handled irritates the throat 
and nostiils like tobacco. The flowering herb 
of L. inflata (ludian tobacco), indigenous to 
the United States, is used in British practice. 
The medicinal preparations of it are two— the 
Tincture and the Ethereal Tincture of Lobelia. 
In small doses Lobelia is expectorant and di- 
aphoretic ; in large ones, emetic or cathartic. 
It has been used in spasmodic asthma, and in 
dyspmea, &c., as a diuretic. [1.] 

lobelia '- 96 ao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., &e. 
lobeli(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -aceae,] 

Bot. : Loheliads ; an order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Campanales. It consists of 
herbs or shrubs, with milky juice, alternate 
leaves without stipules ; the calyx five-lobed 
or entire ; corolla monopetalous, irregular, 
five-lobed or deeply five-cleft; st miens five, 
anthers cohering in a tube ; ovary, inferior, one 
to three-celled ; seeds, very numerous, parietal 
or attached to the axis ; style, simple ; stigma, 
surrounded by a cup-like fringe ; fruit, cap- 
sular, one to three-celled ; mauy-seeded, de- 
hiscing at the apex. Found in semilropical 
and temperate climates. The acridity of their 
milk makes them suspicious. About 275 
speciqs are known. Sir Joseph Hooker 
makes the Lobelinceae a sub-order of Cam- 
panulaceae. Tbe order is divided into three 
tribes, Clintonete, Lobelese, and Deliaseae. 

lo-bel'-I ad$, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lobelia); 
Eng. pi. suff. -ads.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Lobeliacese (q.v.). 

16-be -lic, a. [Mod. Lat. lobel(ia); Eng. suff. 
•ic.] Derived from or characteristic of the 
genus Lohelia (q.v.). 

lobelic-acid, s. 

Chen. : A non-volatile acid existing in the 
decoction of Lobelia inflata. It is soluble in 
water and alcohol, and in many of its re- 
actions resembles gallic acid. It yields a 
soluble salt with barium oxide, but its lead 
salt is insoluble in water. 

16 bc-lin, 16 -be- line, s. [Mod. Lat, &c. 

IvbtKfla); -in, -ine (t’Aeni.).] 

Chcm. : An oily alkaloid obtained from Lobe- 
lia inflata. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and acts aa a narcotic w hen taken internally, 

16 -bi-ole, s. [Dimin. of Eng. Zobe.] 

Bot. : One of the small lobes into which the 
thallus of some lichens is divided. 

lob-i-ped, s. [Lobipes.] 

Z 00 Z. ; A bird belonging to the family Lobl- 
pedidse (q.v.) ; a lobe- loot. 

* lob-i-ped 1 die, s. pi- [Mod. Lat. lobipes, 
geuit. lvbiped{is ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ute.] 

Ornith. : A family of wading birds, having 
the anterior toes lobed or seini-pal mated. 
By many naturalists this family is merged in 
Scolopacidae. 

lob -i pes, s. [Mod. Lat. lobus (genit. Zobi) = 
a lobe, ami Lat. pes = foot.] 

Ornith. : Cuvier’s name for a genus of waders. 
It is the same as Phalaropus of Vieillot. 
[Pualaropus.] 

lob’-lol-ly, s. [Lollipop.] 

1. Water-gruel or spoon-meat. 

2. A sweet. 

loblolly-bay, s. 

Bot. : Gordonia Lasianthvs , an elegant ever- 
green shrub or small tree, from the Southern 
States of America. It9 bark is sometimes 
used in tanning. 

loblolly-boy, s . 

Naut. : A boy who attends on the surgeon 
of a vessel, to compound the medicines, and 
otherwise assist him in his duties. 

" I was known hy tbe natne> of lobloUy-boy."—Smul- 
let ■ Roderick Random, cli. xxviL 

loblolly pine, s. 

Bot. : Pinus Tazda. 

loblolly sweetwood, s. 

Bot. : Sciadophyllnm Jactpaniu 


f^te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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loblolly-trco, s. 

Pot. : Varronia altxi, a troe of the order Cor- 
diacea;, growing in the West Indies. The 
fruit is sometimes eaten. 

lobloUy-wood, s. 

Hot. : (l) The wood of Cupania glabra ; (2) 
that of Pisania cordula . 

I5b 6 don, s. [Gr. Ao/9 <k (lobos)= a lobe, snd 
oJoic (odot/s), genit. oiorrov ( odontos ) = a 
tooth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Phocida*. Lobodon corcin- 
ophaga is the Crab-eating Seal, or Saw-tooth 
Steninck, of Owen. It inhabits the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

16' bo-ito, s. (Named after Chevalier Lobo 
da Silveira ; sulf. - ite (Min.) ; Ger. Jo&oif.] 

Min. : The same as Vesuvianite (q.v.). 

lo-bo' sa, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Mod. Lat. 

lobosus=z lobed ] 

Zool. : A division of Rhizopoda, consisting 
of genera with a lobe or pseudnpod. They are 
divided into Naked (i.e.. shell-less) aud Shelled 
Lobosa. 

lob os to ma, s. [Gr. Ao£o« (io&os) = a lobe, 
and ord/xa (stoma) = a mouth. 1 

Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lobostominap. 

lob os-to-mi'-nse, s. pi. (Mod. Lst. lobos- 
tom(a) ; Lat- fern. pi. adj. sufT. -iaar.J 

Znol. : The name given by Dobson to a sub- 
family of Bats, family Phyllostomidoe. They 
have terminal nostrils, and cutaneous folds or 
ridges on the chin. 

lob'-o tes, s. [Mod. Lat.. from Gr. Aoflo? 
(lobos) = a lobe.J 

Ichthy . ; A genus of Acanthopterygians, 
family Percid;e (q.v.). Body rather elevated, 
coin pressed, with ctenoid scales of moderate 
size. Snout obtuse, teeth villifonn ; no canines 
or palatal teeth. One dorsal fin, with twelve 
spines ; anal with three. Prn opercnlnm 
denticulated. Branchiostcgals six. L.auctorum 
is remarkable for its extraordinary range. Tt 
pccurs in the Last Indies and on the Atlantic 
coast of America, and has been met with in 
the Mediterranean. It lives in salt ami 
brackish water. Length about two feet. 

Job' scoiisc,* lobs course, ‘laps-courso, 

5. (Bug. lob, and course.) 

Naut. : A hash of meat with vegetables nf 
various kinds ; an olio. 

"Thai savoury composition known !>y the name of 
lobt-coune,"— Smollett ; Peregrine Pickle, ch. ix. 

lob Sld-cd, a. [Eng. lob, and sided.] Heaving 
over to one side ; lopsided. 

" lobs’ poTbid, 5. [Eng. lob t s., and pound.] 
A pound, a prison. 

lob stcr, * lop stcr, • lop-stcro, * lop- 
pc stcr, * lop pi stcr, * lop py stcr, 

5 lop storo, ' lob star, s. (A.S. loppestre, 
lopystr, a corrupt, of Lat. locusta = (l) a 
lobster, (2) n locust.) 

1. Lit. (t Zool. : llomarus vulgaris, the 
Common Lobster, a well-known decapod, 
inaeronrous, marine crustacean, of the family 
Astaeidiu. It has live pairs of ambulatory 
legs, tlie first pair being the chela? or great 
claws, the next two pairs also chelate but 
smaller, the last two pairs inonodactylc. The 
segments of the abdomen carry each a pair of 
swi.mnerets, the last pair greatly expanded 
aud const ituting with the telson (q.v.) a 
iiowt i ful caudal fin. The nervous system is 
hoiuogangliiite ; tiie organs of sense consist 
of the two compound eyes, two pairs of 
antenme, and two auditory sacs, and the 
aexes are invariably distinct. General colour, 
dull, pale reddish yellow, spotted with bluish- 
black ; the spot* conleseent on the upper 
parts. “ Lobsters do not stray from their 
haunt*; hence the discovery of a new station 
is a fortunate cimmMtinco fur tho ti.dieriimn, 
and each situation is found to Impress its own 
shade of colour upon the shell." (Couch. 
Corninh pauun.) Lobsters are very nbnndant 
on the const of Maine, Nova Scotia, ami further 
north, mid are taken in eimnnnus quantities, 
for till* supply of tho markets of tho Bolted 
States. The Species hero is H. Murricanns. Its 
claws are much larger than those of It. vulgar,*. 

1 ho Norway 1»»1 ster, Xcphrtm uorvcgivun, j* 
taken by the millions, Some epicures consider 
It tho must delicate of all crustacoans; others 


prefer the common lobster. 11. vidgari* is 
taken on all coasts of tho British islands. The 
Spiny Lobster, or Sea Crayfish, of Europe, 1ms 
very long antenna*. It is supposed to have been 
eaten by the Greeks and Romans, ami Is still 
brought to market, but is iuleriur to the ordi- 
nary lobster. (N him Hors.] 

lobster-flower, s. 

Hot. : Poinciana pulcherrima, the Barbadoes 
Flower-fence. 

lobster louse, s. 

Zool. : Nicothoe astaei, sn entomostracan 
parasitic on the lobster. 

lobster- motb, s. 

Entom. : Stou ropus Fagi. The name has 
reference to the grotesque shape of tlie cater 
pillar, in which the second and third pair of 
legs are much elongated. It. occurs in Britain, 
but is rare. [Stauropus.] 

lob' u-lar, a. [Eng. lobul(c) ; *ar.] Of tho 
nature, character, or form of a lobule or small 
lobe. 

lobular-emphysema, s. 

Pathol. : Emphysema affecting one or more 
lobules in different purts of the lungs. There 
is also a pectoral lobular-emphysema. (Dr. 
Waters .) 

lobular pneumonia, s. 

Pathol. ; Pneumonia affecting one or more 
lobules of the lungs. 

lob'-u-late, lob u-lat-ed, a. (Eng. fo&- 
«I(c)*; -ated.] Consisting of lobules; having 
small lobular divisions. 

lob'-ule, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. lobulus, 
dnnin. of lobus = a lobe; Sp. & Ital. lobitlo.] 
A small lobe. There are lobules of the cere- 
brum, of tlie ear, &c. 

If Lobule of the ear : 

Anat. : The soft pendulous portion of tlie 
e^r. 

lob’-u lus, s. [Lat.] A lobule (q.v.). 

idb’-us, 3. [Lat.] A lobe (q.v.). 

lob -worm’, s. (Eng. lob , s., ami worm.) The 
same as Luo worm (q.v.). 

lo’-cal, * 16 -call, a. & s. [Fr. local , from 
Lat.’ localis = pertaining tn a place, local, from 
locus = a place ; Sp. & Port, local; Hal. 
locale.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a particular place or 
spot. 

" The field of battle marke. If local tradition can 
bo trusted, the place where lie fell .’*— Macaulay : Hut. 
/in g., ch xlll. 

2. Limited or couflned to one particular 
place or district. 

"If in prose amt religion it were a* justifiable, tut in 
poetry and fiction, to Invoke a local power, I would 
therein Join with the author."— Scldcn : /Hint. to 
Drayton : /‘uly-ulbton, s. 1. 

3. Situated in a particular place ; having 
place or position. 

"Tlie most mire word of the Lord to show his 
human itte to be locall (that in to say, contained In one 
place omjly) dyd »ay vnto hia <llHci]dei«, 1 ascend vnto 
luy father.' —fryth : Work*, fo. ltd. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: An Item or paragraph of 
newH having reference to one particular spot 
or locality. 

2. Tel eg. ; The buttery of a local circuit. 
The latter is one which includes only the 
apparatus in an office, and is closed by a relay. 

local action, *. 

Law: An action which must be brought in 
the particular country where tho cause of 
action arises. 

local affoctlons, s. pi. 

Med. : Diseases exerting, at least for the 
time, only local action. But if a local disease 
be severe, it ultimately produces constitu- 
tional ellccts. 

looal-allcgianco, *. The allegiance due 
from a foreigner or alien so long us he eon- 
tinuea within tho sovereign’s dominions and 
protection. 

local-attraction, *. 

Mag tict ism : Attraction exerted on a magnet 
by objects m its immediate vicinity (as, for In- 
stance, by iron on board a ship), with the oiled 
of delli’Cting it I rum its proper direction. 


local-board, s. A board elected by the 
ratepayers of a district to manage the local 
atfairs of that district. 

local-color, *. 

1. Literature : A special truthfulness ot 
description, accurately portraying the idio- 
syncrasies of persons anil distinctive natural 
features of the country in which the scUon 
takes place. 

"There arc iom« capita] picture* of the Hun** of 
landlord shooting . . . without any tiling IrUh iu 
character, dialogue, or local colour."— Saturday ftecu-w 
Nov. ii. 18*4, p. 664. 

2. ^lrf (PI): Colors which sre nut oral to a 
particular object in a picture, and by which 
it is distinguished from other objects. 

local courts, *. pi. 

Law: Tribunals of a limited and special 
jurisdiction ; as the county courts. (IP/iurfon.) 

Local Government Board, s. A de- 
partment of Government, instituted by an 
Act passed on August 14. 1871, to supervise 
local authorities aud look after the public 
health. 

local-militia, 

Mil. : An armed force embodied for service 
within certain limits. 

local-option, s. 

Temperance Advocacy: An expression be- 
lieved to have been first used by the Right 
lion. W. Gladstone, M.P., who wrote in a letter 
to the Rev. John Jones on October 9, 180S, 
“that, as regarding tlie liquor tratlic, it was 
his disposition to let in tlie principle of ‘ local 
option' wherever it was likely to be found 
satisfactory." Sir Wilfred Lawson has for 
many years urged tlieadoption of the principle 
in some legislative measure, contending that 
the inhabitants of conveniently marked-out 
districts should lie allowed the option oi 
deciding whether the liquor traffic should be 
licensed and carried on in their several 
localities, and of regulating it if they elect for 
its continuance. 

local-prcachor, s. 

Methodism : A lay preacher who carries ow 
his ordinary business or profession, while de- 
voting a portion of his time to preaching He 
remains in the place where his business or 
profession lies, and does not goon circuit like 
the “travelling” preachers (q.v.), whose time 
is entirely devoted to their religious duties. 

* local problem, s. 

Math. : A problem capable of au infinite 
number of solutions. 

local self government, s. A measure 
of governmental power extending to atfairs of 
local interest simply, and confined to matters 
of finance aud minor social import such as 
local option. It proposes to relieve pai La- 
ment of much parochial and municipal work, 
for which a national assembly has neither 
time nor fitness. 

local -taxes, s. pi. Taxes or assessments 
limited to certain districts : as parochial rates, 
district rates, drainage rates, Stc. 

lo-calo', s. (Fr. local— a locality.] A par- 
ticular spot, place, or locality. 

"Lay the locale where you may.” 

/lar/lam: ln<jol\l\by t.cgnuU : ll'om/in in Gray. 

* lo’-cal i§m,». (Eng. local; -km.] 

1. The quality or state of bring local ; allco- 
tior. for a place. 

2. A local idiom or phrase ; a mode of 
speaking or exptessum peculiar to a particular 
place or locality. 

"Some of the term* Imvo tarotm* Jocafnwu.”— Pitt. 
cdwnvU Hall : .I/im/w/i Kmjli */i, |i. 203. 

lo’-cal-Kst, s. lEng. local ; dst.) 

Med. I list. : Oim wlu> holds fever to arise 
from some local inll.imnmtmn or lesion, and 
not to bean essential, primary, or independent 
disease. 

’’ lit our opinion, both ra-ciitlaltnl* Mint locitlltU 
havo taken a nnii li too limit* J vlt-w of the rtlul of 
fcviT —Vycl. qf Vmcf. U. IW. 

lo-citl’-i ty, * 16-cill-I ti6, «. [Fr. hwalite, 
fiom l<xal local (q.v.); lait. loaifi/os; Hal. 
local it, i ; Sp. /you/idud.] 

I. Onlimtry language: 

1. Existence in a place, or in a certain por- 
tion of space. 

" It ilr«»in\o* tbn truth of t’hrUt'* linniaiio i*»<llr. In 
tliat It »»'-rll>** qilanUtlo to It, without pvtoonon, 
without locali. tr.''— Uf>. Hall : TbrOld IteUjion, ) 1 


boll, b6^; pout, J6^1; cat, yell, chorus, ^hln, bengh; go, ^cm; thin, this; sin, ; expect, ^cnophon, oxist. ph L 
-clan, -tlan ■= sban, -tlon, -slon =» shun; >^Ion, -slon ® zhun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = all us, -bio, -tllo, Ac. « b^l, dgL 
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localization— lock 


.A^ ,U * ion to a certain place or locality: 
aa, the locality of a trial. J 

3. Position, sitnation, place; geographical 
position or situation. 

4. A spot, a place. 

II. Technically: 

J. Phren. : The faculty of being able to 
recognize and remember the distinctive fea- 
tures of a place. 

2. Scots Law : The adjustment or apportion- 
ment of the aggregate stipend to a minister 
tbe v C m I,S of a parish amon g the several 
V 1 ? hft ,,e pay T he decree of the 
leind Court niodilying the stipend is called a 
decree of modification. 

! Locality of a widow. 

hya " idow 
IE ” s ' hca - !U(t): 

lo cal-ize, v.t. [Eng. local; -Lv.) 

Pali i“i e Je° f or foealUy!" ° r *° 10 a 

« scei 'tai« or detect the exact place or 
localitj of : as, To localize a fault in a telegraph 

lo'-cal-ly , adv. [Eng. local; -fo.] With re- 
fa jrtace* or position ***** Pl ™ ° r P ° sition ’ 

Io ; ;' at e. ” & V ILat local us. ]>a. par. of 

loco = to place ; locus = a place.] J 
A. Transitive : 

To P lace > or settle in a particular 
Lely.) ° F 0Callty * (Frequently used reflex- 

2. To settle or determine the place of* to 

& ine W«rfiff IU0n ° f: aS ’ T ° 

b n poraTa y tJt e » 

Q , Intr ^s.: To reside; to take up one’s 
abode , to live ; to locate one’s self. 

1o ,,^ *’ f ILat -, loCQti °' from loco t ns, pa. 

ocL-of . I?r , t0 p,ace * Fr * location; Sp. 
locacion , Ital. locazxone . J ^ 

I. Ordinary La nguage : 

1. The act of locating, placing, or settling. 

«. atuation or position; state with respect 
to place or position ; locality. P 


— w. — i/vjtv rrf, o. bb. 

,3 Jhe marking out, settling, or determin- 
ing the boundaries of, or identifying a par 
ticular place or locality according'’ to The 

(iSr r n io a mnp> plaD - ^ 

in placed 01 ° f liU>d niarked out or designated 
Law: A leasing or rent. 

U Contract of location : 

“v Tbat by use of any 

movable subject is agreed to be given for lure 7 
wl, J ch a person gives his work or ser- 
vices on the same condition. 

lo -ea-tivc, a. & s. [As if from a Lat loca- 
t tints, from heat us, pa. par. of loco = to place.] 

A* -4s adj.: Denoting the place where an 
event or action takes place. 

B. As subst. : A word which indicates thp 
place where or wherein. l ^icaie 3 the 

locative case, s. 

etShr-' ;„tn C « Se den . 0tin s locality, formerly 
existi n in all Aryan languages. Traces of if 
are still to be found in Greek and iTtim 
16 ca t or, 5. [Lat ] 

^Scots Law: The hirer in a contract of loca- 

lo^ 5 er-lus (pi. lo-sel’-H), s. [Lat = a com- 
partment in a locker or chest.] 

Botany : 

I. Gen. : a secondary cell ; a small cell. 
[Loculus. ] W) ' The perklia ofcerta(n fungals. 
loch (1) (eft guttural), s. [Gael. & lr. loch; 


cogn. with Wol llwch ; Corn, lo; Manx logh ; 
Biet. touch, Lat. /am.] A lake, a sheet of 
fresh water, or bay or arm of the sea 

g'uTxlizx. rSiT ui> °“ , 

*• I Port ; looch, from Arab. la’ok = 
an electuary, from la’aq = to lick.] a medicine 

to?gTeTfliactTrT UkeD b> ' IiCki ” g " ith the 
*■ [Seedef > * 

Locbaber-axe, s. The battle- 
axe of the Ilighlandei-s. Axes 
similar to that figured in the il- 
lustration we re formerly earned 
by the Edinburgh City Guard. 

* loch' - age (age aa ig) t $. 

[Gr Aoxayo* (lochagos), from Afoot 
( lochos ) — a body of men, a troop, 
and ayut (ago) = to lead ; Fr. loch- 
ague.] 

Gr. Antiq. : An officer who com- 
manded a cohort ; a body of men 
of uncertain number. 

lofhe, s. [Loach.] 

id chi-a, s. [Gr. Aoyta (lochia), 
neut. pi. of Ao,\to« (lochios)= per- 
taining to cliiM-birth, from Advo? 

(foeftos) = a lying-in, child-birth : 

Fr. lochies.] 

Med. : The evacuations from the womb and 
vagina which follow child oirth. 

lo-chl al, a [Eng. lochi(a) ; -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the loclua. r 

lock (1), *loke, a. [A.S. loca (pi. locan)' 
cogn. with lcel. loka = a lock, a latch, Jofc = 
a cover, a lid ; Sw. lock = a lid ; Ger. loch = a 
dungeon a hole; A.S. Incan = to enclose; 
lcel. luka = to shut ; M. H. Ger. hichcn- 
to shut ; Goth, galukan = tu shut; Dan 
lukke, Dut. linken = to shut.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 3. 

* 8t .K >n /’ no l ^ k€ 50 f«t. 

orb^- fxrciug uoUe flew opeu qait«, 

/ox * , , : F. Q.. 1. viil 4 . 

(2) A place shut or locked up; a lock-up 
an inclosure. 

«:;^^ e + S L hUS * e ->’ er , his beak to press 
Betw »xt the rival galley aud the rock F 
Shuts up the unwieldy Centaur in the loc*,' 

2. Figuratively : Dr “ d ‘ n " rjU; 

(1) A fastening together : the state of hein- 
locked or fastened together. 0 



(2) A hug or grapple in wrestlin'* 

II. Technically ; 

1. Conw. ; A fastening for the ends of a 
wooden hoop which incloses a bale or barrel. 

2. Firearms ; The firing apparatus of a gun 

usually consisting of a trigger, sear, hammer’ 
and mainspring. [Gun-lock.] * 

3. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) An inclosure in a canal between gates 
where boats are raised and lowered. iPcon! 
sistsof a basin between the levels, havin- a 

thfr^iTctTvflevels. e " d c, ' ramu " kati "o Ml. 

the 2 \\^?pi ln l!r nkment i° r strucfcure confining 
guard-lock! ‘ C3n d " r ra * M • a — «? 

m [ th ' : A fastenin g having a bolt 
lit In? nth a k f V ’ anU to secure a door, 

i I, or °J her object. The variety, both in the 
form and nomenclature of locks,’ is very great 

5. Ordnance: A cotter or key, as the one 

“P-sqoare over the trun 
mon of a mounted cannon ; a forelock. 

6. Plastering : The projection of the plaster 

from 6 #??/ behin 1. the lat, h which keeps it 
from falling or scaling off. 1 

7. Vehicles: 

(D A contrivance for keeping a wheel from 
turning in descending a hill, fa ° m 

(2) The swerving to the right or left of the 
bnp ^/\ ,a ~ e ° f a veJnde, debating from the 

trend or t£ <:t, ° n 0f the hind whpels and the 
Worfb! Ca r h T gs proper * is called the 
it Tc if ge , 6 i 0Ck re fP ect *vely, according as 
lcft or ,herigM ° ftha 


lock-bay, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : The pond or space of 
water between the gates of a canal-lock. 

lock bond, s. 

Build. : A course of bond stones. 

lock-chain, s. 

Vehicles : A chain employed to lock the 
wheels by attaching a part of the rini to some 
non-rota. mg], art of thrvdiicle ; a akfd cl.ain? 

lock-chamber, s. 

Hydraul Engin. : Thai part of a canal-lock 
between the gates, in which a boat rises or 
sinks to the level above or below. 

$ An ini P le, »ent used to 

6«nToTkT4e/i.™ S m PUUin8 tLe Part3 » fa 

lock down, s. a contrivance used by 
Jumherers fur fastening logs together in raft- 
ing. (American.) 

A setting file, knife-shaped, 
for cutting out the wards in the bit of a key. 

lock gate. $. 

Engin : A pair of closed doors at 
one end of a canal-lock, to confine the water 

loVt ie b ,a i nber * The gates at the end of the 

ind k ; C hT;an-gatoa. reSPeCtlVely ‘ he head ' gat - :a 

lock batch, s. 

Hydrant. Engin.: The sluice-board or slid- 
ing-gate m a sluiceway. 

s '. ? !,e recess a masket- 
stock to receive the lock. 

lock hospital, s. A name very generally 
adojited 111 Great Britain to characterize a 
charitable institution for the treatment of 

rrT!f ! Se f ses i 1,1 14 ^ 2 Ral P ]l Holland, a 
n th h 0 f? ' ,r , bequeathed twenty shillings 
laz-^r- house, outside St. George's 
Gate— Item lego leprosia de Lokia extra 

en^ m b tL ^ c ? r P u 20s *” 11115 af tarwards be- 
came a hospital for syphilitic patients ; hence 
it and similar mstitutioos came to be deaig- 
{J?!** 1 sini Pi> T lock- hospitals. The word lock 
has been d'fferently ex plained -as from lake = 
n«^/i f° r le pers, hut no earlier instance of 
its ose can be iound than the passage Quoted 
Fr * ^f = a a tatter ?°but 
fnrm J ai ,( ! - ,e: ? 0n u’ hy OT tatters should 
form a distinctive characteristic of a syphilitic 

c Wa * Vn 1 ( Uxicon °f Terms in Science) 
lo i. or Fr * ^qnet, referring to 
3 f GatC ; Par < reildt ‘red barram in the 
Tj j nl Hie tune), or other means by 
which that entrance to the city was secured, 
and outside which stood the lazar-house, as 4 
more consistent etymon. * 

lock-jaw, $. 

Pathol. : Tetanus, persistent, painful con- 
t ructions or spasms of the voluntary nmseTes 

SVt'fJ ld r ,patl,ic . 0r > ««tae frequently, tran 
matic. Five varieties are noted: friaiium 
f/J OL . lv ;J aw » bmited to the throat and lower 

mus’cles nf U H the flex01 ‘ an,i exte nsor 

muscles of the bodyingener.il; eiuprosthot- 

onos where the body is flexed forwards ; 

HteralK or° f’ backwards * aild Pleurosthotonos, 
laterally or to one side only. Trismus is the 

‘®;"! ,10 “ es . t i for > , b aild then opisthotonos, ac- 

coni}*anied l>y the I'isus sardonicus, the body 

fe a, 'r V n<l * 6St - n i g Up ° n tl,eot,ci P«t and 
heels Treatment with calabar- bean or the 
hypodermic injection ol curare has given good, 
rebuJtj, m some cases, or chloroform inhala- 
tion during the paroxyins. 

lock-keeper, s. a man employed to 
attend to a canal-lock. y 

lock-nail, s. Ooe of the pins by which 
Ct , a su , n ' Iock are secured to the 
lock-plate. In the obi form of lock, they 
w*ere the tumbler-pin, mainspring-screw sear- 

spri ng'serew?" 6 " ^ hann,ler - naiI > hanimer- 

s ' Asu Pl d ementary’ nut screwed 
a pnmary one « t0 prevent its 
big -nuf 1 1 3 Ja,a ' UUt ’ check ' u ut, or piuch- 

Out, 5. The discharge and keeping 
out of emi>loymeat of artisans and labourers 
by the masters. 

-Aprieultural Lock-out of 16T4 are 

“ »«*« - w 

lock-out, v.t. To close tbe gates or doors 


^ .. lUCtt-OUt, V.t. 


lock— locomotion 
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of a factory, Ac., against, so as to put a stop 
to ad work. 

lock- paddle, *. 

Hydraul. Kngin,.: ,A slaice for filling aa 
empty lock-chamber, 

lock-plcce, s. In guns of the old con- 
struction, a lug cast just alongside of the vent 
for the attachment of the lock. 

lock plate, s. That plate on which the 
parts of a gun-lock are fastened, and which i3 
screwed to the stock. 

lock-pulley, s. 

Much. : Two pulleys formed to rotate toge- 
ther or sejiarately, at wilL One of them slips 
on a spline, and has a pin which locks into a 
hole in the face of the other pulley. 

lock rail, s. 

Carp. : Of a door-frame, the transverse piece 
which separates the main doorway from the 
open space above it, which is usually occupied 
by a glazed sash ; a transom. 

lock-saw, s. A compass-saw used in 
cutting seats for locks in doors. It has a line, 
taper, llexible blade, 

lock screw, s. The screw which faste os 
the gun-lock to the stock. 

lock-sill, s. 

Hydraul. Eng in. : A piece of timber at the 
threshold of a canal-lock, with a chamfered 
edge, against which the gates shut. 

lock spit, s. 

Fort. d> Enyin. ; A small treoch opened wilh 
a spade or plough to mark out the liues or 
course of any work. 

lock-step, s. 

* Milit. : A mode of marching by a body of 
men arranged in as close tile as possible, in 
which the Teg of each man moves at the aame 
time, and follows close on the corresponding 
leg of the man in front. 

look-stltch, s. & a. 

A- As subst. : A sewing-machine atitch in 
which the lower thread is made to pass ovct 
the upper oue, simply interlocking therewith. 
[Stitch.] 

B. As adj.: Forming its stitchea by the in- 
terlocking of two threads. 

lock-tool, s. A cramp used in putting 
the parts of a gun-lock together. 

lock-up, s. A a. 

A. As subst. : A place which can be secured 
by a lock ; specif., a place where prisoners are 
temporarily conflned. 

" End In th« lock-up” — ilaghc 4 : Tom Brown af Ox- 
ford, ch. vL 

B. As adj. : Capablo of being fastened by 
locking. 

Lock-up safety-valve : A safety-valve which 
Is so inclosed that weight caonot bo surrepti- 
tiously added to the lever. 

lock weir, s. A weir having a lock- 
chamber and gates. 

I8ck (2), * lok, * lokke, s. [A.S. loee, loc ; 
cogn. with lint, lok = a lock, a tress; led. 
lokkr ; Dm. lok; Sw. lock; O. II. Ger. loc it ; 
Ger. fockc. Cf. lcel. lykkr = a crook, a bend.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A tuft of hair or wool ; a tress, a ringlet. 

** Thu* o'er Pntroclu* while the hero prayed. 

On hi* cold hand the sacred lock hi* laid." 

Pope : limner; Hunt xxlll. 191. 

2. A tuft or small hunch of hay or other 
similar substance. 

3. A small quantity of anything ; a handful. 
ir. Scots Lain: The perquisite of a servant 

lo a mill, consisting of n small quantity of 
nica\, varying according to the custom of the 
mill. 

" Lock, gowpen, and knnvc*hlp. ami nil the vnrlmm 
exact luu* mm cimnuutcd fur money "—Scott : Heart 
of MtMothmn. ch. vll. 

I6ck, v.f. (i l. [Lock (1), i.) 

A- Transitive: 

1. To fasten with n lock and key. 

"The «pw\ki r win pulled out of Id* chair, the mnee 
taken from flic tabu. the room cleared, and the dour 
— Muraafuy : /Ha. Eng.. eh. f. 

2. To shut or routine with, or as with, a 
lock : us, To lock a person hi a room. 

3. To close fast, to shut up, to seal ; to 
render impassable : as, The fro3t locks up the 
the rivers. 


4. To entwine, to close fast; to shut fast 
together. 

*' tibo locks her illy fingers, one In one/' 

shake tp. : Venus A Adonis, CCS. 

5. To embrace closely ; to hug : as, To lock 
a person in ooe's arms. 

6. To inclose; to shut up fast: as, To lock 
a secret in the breast. 

7. To seize tightly. 

" The*e lu her k- ft hand locked, her right untied 

The buw, the quiver, and it* plumy pride." 

Pope: Homer ; /Had xxl. 567. 

8. To put under the effect of anything ; to 
overcome with. 

" Midst arms, and cars, and coursers stretch'd supine 

In slumber lock'd and drench'd )ti fumes of wine" 
IJimte : Orlando Furioto, xviiL 

9. To furnish with locks, as a canal. 

10. To turn the furewheels of a carriage to 
the right or left of the hind wheels and tiie 
trend of tho carriage proper : as, To lock a 
coach. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To become fast or fastened, as with a 
lock. 

2. To unite by mutual insertion of parts. 

1. To lock up : 

(1) To close or fasten with lock and key. 

(2) To place or keep in a receptacle uuder 
Jock and key. 

“The roll of names was not published, but kept 
Cireiully locked up in Fittou'a closet."— Macaulay : 
Hut. Eng., ch. xiL 

(3) To confine ; to put in confinement. 

(4) To invest money in some security nr 
commodity, so that it cannot be readily 
realized : as, To lock up oue's capital. 

2. To lock up a forme : 

Print. : To fix or fastco the types in a metal 
frame with wedges, so as to bo ready for the 
press. 

3. Under lock and key : Locked up. 

loek'-age (ags as ig\ s . (Eng. lock (1) ; -age.] 

1. The works which form a lock on a canal ; 
materials for locks in a canal. 

2. The amount of rise and fall made by the 
locks of a canal. 

3. A toll paid for passing through the locks 
of a canal. 

locked, pa. par. or a. [Lock, v.] 

loeked-jaw, s. [Lock-jaw.] 

lock'-cr, s. (Eng. lock; - er .] 

1, One who locks up. 

2. A close receptacle, with lock and key, 
such as a drawer, a small cupboard ; specif., 
a compartment in a ship for stowing away 
things. Tho chain-lockers are centred around 
the foot of the main-mast. Shot-lockers Hre 
recesses and shelves for shot. Lockers in the 
cabin ara for various articles, answering to 
closets, and may be fastened by a lock. 

(1) Boatswain's locker : 

Nant. : A chest in which amall stuff for rig- 
ging and tools are kept. 

(2) L)u\oj Jones's foeUcr; The ocean; espee., 
the oecao regai ded as the grave of those who 
die at sea. 

lockcr-up, s. Ono who locks up ; apecif., 
a turnkey, a j.uler. 

loclc'-ct, s. [Fr. loquet , dimin. of O. Fr. foe 
= a lock (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary J/inguage : 

1. A small lock, a catch or fastening of a 
necklace, Ac. 

2. A small gold or silver case, with a snap- 
ping cover, worn as an ornament, and adapted 
to contain hair or a miniature. 

11. Arm*: That part of a leathern aword- 
scabhurd where the lock is fastened. 

lock' fast, a. (Eng. lock, v., and/isf.] 

Scots biw: Secured or fastened by a lock and 
key, as a door, a chest, Ac. 

Lock' 1 an, a. [I’orelym. aec def ) Relong- 
ing to, cha i ael eristic of, or in any wav con- 
nected with tho teachings of .bdin Locke 
(1032-1704). Tils principal woik was the 
lissity Concerning Human UmlerbUtutling, in 
which lie sought to neeerlmn the origin of 
human knowledge, in order to determine the 
limit ami uienoirc of Us objective truth. 

M Tb<« /strUnn theory liml Well *oi ucthliqf uf ft ouill 
promise.”— II* A<mf. p. l«i. 


lock'-ihg, pr. par., a., A s. [Lock, i'.j 

A. A B, As pr. par. A jmrttcip. adj.: (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of fastening with a 
lock and key. 

locking -forceps, s. 

Snrg. : A light forceps, whose arms ar« 
automatically locked when closed ; used l*#r 
various purposes, such as lor holding a sponge- 
tent in uterine operations, or for ea* rymg lint. 

locking plate, s. 

1. Ilorol. : A count- wheel (q.v.). 

2. Vehicle: A plate on a vehicle to take the 
wear of the fore-wheel when the vehicle is 
turning short ; u rub- plate. (American ) 

* Lock 1st, s. I See def.] A supporter or 

adherent of Locke the philosopher. 

* lock'-less, o. [Eog, foe/; (1), e. ; -fow.J 
Destitute ot a lock. 

lock-man, s. jEng. focfc(l), a., and m/zn.] 

* I. An executioner: so called because one 
of his perquisites was ;» lock or ladletul of 
meal fiom every ca*kful expired for sale in 
the market. 

2. An officer in the Tsle of Ma,. correspond- 
ing to an under-sherilf in England. 

* lock -ram, s. [Fr. lorkrenvn , fr. Rret, lok - 
ronan = ftt. Honan's Cell, from lok — a ceil, and 
St. Renan in Basse Bretagne, where it is made.] 
A sort of coarse linen or hempeo cloth. 

“ The kitchen nuilkm plus 
Her ricbest locknut i Kbuut hei rc-eky neck." 

shiiketp. : C 'urUtlanu*. il. U 

lock rand, 5. [Lock (1), s.] 

Arch. : A course of bond-stones ; lock -band. 

lock ron, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
ranunculus. 

lock smith, $. [Eng. lock (1), s. , and smif/i.] 
A mechanic whose occupation it is to make 
and repair locks. 

* lock' y, o. [Eng. lock (2), a. ; -y. ] Full of 
or having locks or tufts. 

16 -CO, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: In its proper place; a direction t> 
return to the proper pitch after having played 
an octave higher. 

lo'-CO, s. [Sp. loco = mad, deranged (?).] An 
unidentified weed found iu the Western tStntis 
of the Aincricuu Union. 

*' But tbe quecreit Inle of all recordwl l» that with 
regard to the jioiHOiiuuii wieil tont, vaU-ii by 1 iuik»«. lu 
the normal state, it seems, it lieiiltliy horse iefu-*e» 
loco ; but, if be once by accident acquire* the tuate. it 
grotts iqioii him exactly like opiuiu-eaUng ; bo no 
longer birds with other horses, but WHUiient about 
Solitary (like Belloroiihuii) In search of the enticing 
poison ; hi* eye bccuiiu-s dull and glossy, and at lm>t 
he the* of loco lnti<xicati< u hi a miserable, «tU|ad cun- 
UiUoti ." — Pall Mall Gazelle, June 1884. 

* I6-CO-5CSS'' ion (ss ns sh), s. [L«t. loco = 
from a place, ablat. of foet<s=a place, and 
ccssio — a yielding ; cetlo = to yield.) The act 
of retiring from a place; a giving up 01 sur- 
render of a place. 

* 16 co dc-scnp'-tivc, a. [Lnt. /ooi.« = » 
place, and Eng. ift$mpfuY(q.v.).] Descriptive 
of a particular place or locality. 

* lo-co f o'-co, 3. A a. ILnt. loco = lu the place 
of, and ablat. of focus = a Hre. 

A- As substitutive : 

1. A Ineifor match, a ael f-ligh ting match. 

2. A mime given to n Democratic faction in 
the United iSlutcs becuuseut a meeting in Turn- 
many flail, New Yoik, in lb. 4. when the 
chairman left his aent, and the lights were 
suddenly extinguished, in the hope of break- 
ing up "the turbulent assembly, those who 
were in favor of extreme ne asme* nistnnily 
drew from their pockets their foro/nem, ie- 
liglited the lights, and emit 111 .ed the meeting 
to tho accomplishment of their object- 

B. As ndj. : Belonging to the lccofoCos • 
nit ni-ntd teal : os, the looguci party. 

16 co mo tlon, *. (Ijit. forts n place, and 
Eng. nii/i<>n; Kr. looimo/ >on ; s>p. loo motion ; 
ltal. focomojienr.l 

1. Tho act or process of moving from place 
to place. 

” All uttwr clrpnumUni-ra Indue numi »<sl cijiial tl w 
bin* w I 1 h* Uwt *11111- Ibn lilt- Uf* til ( «vni *.. <3 

wwral ."— M u aulay HuL Kug., cl*. 111 . 


boil. ; p6ut, JtftVl; cat, ^cll, chorus, 9 hlu, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ns; oxpoct, Xenophon, c^ist, irig. 
-dan, tian = slu^n. -tlon, - slon = shun; -^lon, -slon = zhuu. -clous, tious, -slous = shns. -bio, -die, Ac. - bpl, dpx. 
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locomotive— locutory 


* 2. Tlie power of passing or moving from 
place to place ; as, Plants have life but not 
locomotion. 

ld'-CO-mo-tive, O. <6 s. [Lat, locus = a place, 
and Eng. motive (q.v.); Fr. locomotif; ItaL & 
Sp. locomotivo.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Moving or passing from place to place ; 
having the power of moving or passing from 
place to place. ( Cowpcr : Needless Alarm.) 

2. Having the power of producing locomo- 
tion or motion from place to place : as, a Zoco- 
motive organ. 

* 3. Pertaining or given to moving fre- 
quently from place to place ; migratory. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A self-propelling steam-eogioe which 
travels oa wheels ; specif ,, one desigued for use 
ooa railroad. 

2. A o electric motor constructed for a similar 
purpose. 

3. Any road-engine, tractioo-eogine, or 
steam-wagon built on wheels and carrying its 
own motive power. 

locomotive-boiler, $. 

Stccn*-eng. : A boiler with nomerons tubes 
connecting the tire-box with the smoke-box. 

locomotive-chair, s. A wheeled chair 
for an invalid. 

locomotive-furnace, s. 

Steam-eng. : The fire-box of a locomotive. 

locomotive-pump, s. 

Steam-eng. : The feed-pump by which a loco- 
motive-boiler is supplied with water. 

* Id co-md-tiv'-i ty, s. [Eng. locomotuie); 
-ib/.] The power of locomotion or of moving 
from place to place. 

* 16 co-mo' tive-ness, s. [Eng. locomotive; 
* ness. ] The same as Locqmotivity (q.v.). 

16 co mo tor at-ax'-y, s. [Lat. locus = a 
place, and motor = a mover ; with Gr. aTafui 
(ataxia) = disorder.] 

Pathol. : A peculiar form of apparent paraly- 
sis, with more or less wasting, but always un- 
steady and disorderly muscular movements, 
though muscular power is entire, and loss of 
co-ordinating movement. It is generally as- 
sociated with degeneration of the posterior 
columns of the spinal cord and posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves. Sometimes known as 
Charcot's disease. According to Sir James 
Paget and Prof. Humphrey, it is probably a 
compound of two things, rheumatic gout and 
chronic rheumatic arthritis, not definitely so, 
but a method of rheumatic aitliritis altered 
from its ordinary fashion by the intervention 
of the locomotor ataxy. Mr. Hutchinaoo con- 
siders it a sort of tumultuous old age, an old 
age of premature senility of the nervous sys- 
tem, with loss of sensation, end considerable 
alteration in the heads of the bones. 

t lo-co-rest'-Ive, a. [Lat. locus = a place, and 
Eng. restive, in the sense of being at rest.] 
Staying in one place, unwilling tu stir from 
the place in which one is. 

“Your locoresti tr and alt your Idle vropensitie* 0 f 
course have given way to the duties of providing for a 
family."— Correspondence of C. Lamb ( 1870 ), p. lo. 

loc -u la ment, s. [Lat. loculamentum = a 
case’ a box, a receptacle ] 

Bot. (PL): Partitions or cells of a seed-vessel. 

loc'-u lar, a. [Lat.. locu1aris = kept in boxes.] 

Hot. : Divided into cells ; having cells. Used 
Specially of seed-vessels. A fruit having one 
cell is called unilocular ; one having two, bi- 
locular ; three, trilocular ; &c. 

loc' u late, a. [Lat. loculatus = furnished 
.will) compartments or divisions.] 

Bot. : The same as Locular (q.v.) 

loc-u li-9id -al. a. [Lat. pi. nffocvlus 

(q.v.), and cad'o (in compos, cido) = to cut ] 

Bot. (Of dehiscence of frvit): Dehiscing, or 
splitting through the back of the cells. In 
locnlicidal dehiscence, the dissepiments form 
the middle of each valve, as in the lilac. 

loc'-u-lose, a. [Lat. loculosus = full of com- 
partments or cells.] 

Bot.: Partitioned (q.v.). It is never applied 
to fruits, but to pith, &c. 


loc'-u-liis (pi. loc -u-li), s. [Lat. = a little 
place, a small recepta'cle with compartments; 
a coder or casket.] 

1, Botany: 

(1) PL : (o) The two thecas, coniothecse, or 
parallel pollen cells, constituting the anther 
of a stamen. (5) The cells of an ovary, (c) 
The peridia of certain fungals. [Locellus.J 

(2) Sing. : The perithecium of certain fun- 
gals. 

2. Zool. (PL): Chambers in the sheila of 
Foraminifera, in Corals, &c. 

16 - cum te'-nens, s. [Lat. = holding the 
place (of) ; locus =‘a place, and /cneus, pr. par. 
of teneo — to hold.] A deputy or substitute 
holding a vacant office for a tune. 

* loc -li pleat-ly, adv. [Lat. locuples (genit 
locupletis) = rich.] Richly. 

“ Bedocumeutized most locuplcatly. Nash* : Lenten 

Stuffe. 

16 -CU9 (pi. 16-91), s.' [Lat. = a place, a spot.] 

Geom. : The locus of a point is the line 
generated by the point when moving accord- 
ing to some determinate law. The locus of a 
line is tlie surface generated by a line mov- 
ing according to some fixed law. Thus, if a 
point moves in the same plane in such a man- 
ner that the snm of its distances from two 
fixed points of the plane is constant, the locus 
of the point is ao ellipse. 

H 1. Locus delicti : 

Scots Im.w: The place where ao offeuce is 
committed. 

2. Locus ptenite n t ire : 

Low: Time or opportunity for repentance 
before a probative writing is executed. 

3. Locus sigilli (usually abbreviated L.S.): 
The place where the seal, usually appended to 
a person's signature, is to be affixed to a deed 
or public document. 

4. Locus standi : The right of any person or 
persons to appear and be heard on any matter 
before a particular tribunal. 

16' cust, s. [Lat. locusta = a locust ; Fr. 
loeuste; Ital. locust 0 .] 

I. Zoology: 

1. Sing. : Any migratory species of the 
Orthopterous family Acridndse, specially (Edi - 
poda migratoria, the Migratory Locust. An 
allied species, (E. cinerasecns, occurs in the 
south-east of Europe. The females excavate 
holes in the earth, and deposit tlieir eggs in a 
long mass enveloped in a glutinous secretion. 
The larva; commence their destructive career 
almost as soon as they are hatched. The mi- 
grations of locusts are probably in search of 
food, arid extraordinary accounts are on record 
of the vast swarms that from time to time in- 
vade particular districts. They clear every- 
thing off the surface of the ground, and have 
on several occasions caused disastrous famines. 
Their raoge in the Old World stretches from 
Spain and the South of France, through 
Russia to China ; south of this boundary line 
they are equally destructive. The Rocky 
Mountain Locust is Caloptenus spretus. Its 
ravages in the Western States, particularly in 
Kansas, have beeo great in years of special 
visitatiun, which fortunately do nut often 
recur. It is hoped that it may eventually be 
eradicated, by destruction ou its mountain 
breeding grounds, when these ooco become well 
known. The habits of the Locusts are being 
diligently studied. Next tu man, who adopts 
various means for their destruction, their chief 
enemies are insectivorous birds, parasitic 
beetles of the family Cantharida;, and dipter- 
ous flies of the family Bombyliidae. 

2. Plural: 

t (1) A rendering of the name Locuatidae, 
applied to a family which does not contaiu 
the genuine Locusts. [Locustid^c.] 

(2) The family Acrid i idee, to which the true 
Locusts belong 

II. Scripture: 

(1) rms (arbeh), a word which occurs about 
twenty times iu the Hebrew Bible. It is from 
rm (rahhah) = to be numerous ; and is pro- 
bably CEdipoda migratoria. [I. 1.] It was al- 
lowed to be eaten (Lev. xi. 22.). Its ravages 
are graphically described in Joel ii. 

(2) (chhaghab) (2 Chron. vii. 13) is pro- 
bably another species of locust smaller than 
the first. 


(3) 828$ (tselatsal) (Deut. xxviii. 42), no< 
identified. 

(4) [Bald Locust]. 

locust-berry, *. 

Bot. : Malpighia coriacea. 

locust-eater, s. 

Ornith. : GryUivora , a genus of Saxlcolln*. 
(Swain son.) 

locust shrimp, $. 

Zool. : Squilla mantis. Nicholson consider* 
this crustacean a guod example of the order 
Stomapoda (q.v.). 'llie carapace is small, and 
does not cover the posterior half of the thorax. 
Several of the anterior appendages are de- 
veloped into powerfully prehensile aud hooked 
feet. The brancliiie are attached to the first 
five pairs of abdominal feet. Tlie three pos- 
terior thoracic and the abdominal appendage* 
are in the form of awimmerets, aud the tail is 
expanded into a powerful fin. 

locust-tree, s. 

1. Robinia Pseudacacia , or Paeudo-Acacia. 
The Locust tree of the United States is a valu- 
able and beautiful tree, its flowers being attrac- 
tive in form aud color, and delightful in per- 
fume. The wood is hard and durable. 

2. Ceratonia Siliqna. [Carob.] It is called 
the Locust-tree because it is by some supposed 
to have been the food of John the Baptist in 
the wilderness (Matt. iii. 4). Hence it is called 
also St. John’s Bread. 

The Bastard Locust-tree ie Clcthm fint- 
folia ; the Honey Locust-tree, Glcditschia tri- 
acanthos; the Swamp or Water Locust-tree, 
G. monosperma. 

lo-CU9'-ta, s. [Lat. = a locust.] 

I, Entomology : 

1. Formerly: According to Linmeua, a eub- 
geuus of the genus Gryllus. Type, Loensta 
migratoria , the Migratory Locust. [Locua- 
T1D/E.] 

2. Now : A genus of which Locusta viridis- 
sima, tlie Great Green Grasshopper of Engiaud 
is the type. [Locusticle.] 

II. Bot. : The spikelet of the iufloroscence of 
grasses. [Spikelet.] 

lo^cus telle', lo-cus-tel'-la, s. [From Lat. 
locustella, dimio. of locustci. Su named because 
the species feed on Grasshoppers, &c.] 

Ornith. : A name given to some Warblera of 
the genus Salicaria. Thus Salicorin luscinoidea 
is called the Willow Locustella, and the scien- 
tific name of the Grasshopper Warbler is 8. 
locustella. 

* ld-cus'-tic, * lo-cus'-tical, a. [Eng. 
locust ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaiuiug to locusts ; 
locust-like. 

M Tho' All. to a man, 

Translators adopt tlie locustu'at plan.** 

Byrom : Epistle to J. Bl—k—n, Esq. 

lo-cus'-ti-dse, s. pi. [Lat. locust(a); feim 
pL adj. suff. - idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Orthoptera, tribe Sal- 
tatoria. Tho term Locustidie ought to have 
been the scientific designation of the family 
whose type is the Migratory Locust, placed in 
the sub-genus Locusta by Linnams, with which 
should have been included its close allies, tbe 
small so-called grasshoppers, which sometimes 
leap forth when one crosses fields or meadowa. 
Unhappily Fabricius, iu dividing Linnaeus’* 
great genus Gryllus into smaller geuera, trans- 
ferred the term Locusts from tlie genuine 
locusts to the insects of which the Great Green 
Grasshopper is the type ; and entomologists 
in general have followed the injudicious ar- 
rangement. The family Locustidae does not 
now contain the Locusts. [Locust.] The 
antenna; in the modern family Locustida? are 
very long, thin, aud bristle-shaped, the tarsi 
four-jointed, the ocelli generally wanting. 
[Locusta.] 

* lo-cu -tion, s. [Lat. locutio, from locutxu 
pa. par. of loquor — to speak.] The act or 
power of speaking ; speech, discourse ; mode 
of speech ; phrase. 

"Should gentle Phoebus fortify my lungs, 

Aud give Locution from a hundred tongues." 

Lewis: Statius; Thebaid, xL 

* loc'-u-tor-y, * loc-u-tor-ye, s. [As if 

from a Lat. locutorium. , from locutus, pa. par. 
of loqvor= to speak.] A room or place for 
conversation ; specif., in monasteries a room 
in which the monks were allowed to converse, 
silence being enjoined elsewhere. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, s6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, 00 = © ; ey = a, qu = kw. 
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• lod am, * load um, *. lEtym. doubtful.] 

An uld game of cards. 

" She ©nd I will take yoo At lodam." 

Homan Killed wdh Kindness. 

l#d di ge’-si-a, *. I Named after Mr. George 
Loddiges.] 

Ornith.: A genua of Trochilidte (Humming 
Birds). The sole species is Loddigesia miru- 
bdis, of which only one specimen has been 
met with, Mr. Gonld vainly offering £50 toauy 
person who would find a second. 

lode, load, s. [A.S. tail -a way, a course, 
from lidhan = to go, to travel ; cogn. with 
1 cel. leidk - a lode, a way ; litlha = to go, to 
more ; Dau. ltd = a gate, from tide = to glide 
on ; Sw. ltd = a way, a course, from lida = to 
pass on.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. in the same sense as II. 2. 

•• They Iwtfiu At At»*«tli©r place iieere-hiuid, nod so 
dniwc by itrs*© to the main load Carets : 

Survey of Cornwall, to. 10. 

2. An open ditch or watercourse for carry- 
ing oir water from a fen. 

"There were lake« nr lodes several miles In extent." 

— Tomlinson : Level of Uut fie Id Chase, p. 67. 

IL Technically: 

1. Ilydr. Eng . ; A reach of water in a canal, 
or slack -water navigation. 

2. Mining: A regular vein affording metal. 

* lode ship, s. A small fishing vessel. 

• Vode' man, s . [Loadsman.J 

• lode men age (age as lg), a. (Load- 
man AGE.] 

■* lodes' man, «. [Loadsman,] 

• lode -star, * lode sterre, 5. (Loadstar.] 

• lodo -stone, s. [Loadstone] 

1. The same as Loadstone (q.v.). 

2. A name given by Cornish miners to a 
species of stone, or rather a compound of 
stone and sand of different colours ; called 
also tristonc (<j. v.). 

• lodg'-a blc, 0 . [Loooeable.] 

lodge, " loggen, r.f. & i. [Fr. loger, from 
log« — a lodging; Low Lat. loyiarc.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To place in a lodging or temporary resi- 
dence or habitation ; to supply with lodging. 

"The king. . . lodged him and accommodated him 
In great atat©.'— Ilacott ; Henry YU. 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling or retreat 
to ; to harbour, to accommodate. 

" Ev ry house was proud to lodge a knight." 

Urydeu : Palttmvn k Arcite, liL 110. 

3. To track to covert. 

" iqwak, Hninlln 1 hunt thou lodged our deer?" 

.Scott : liokeby, 111. 3L 

4. To place, set, or denosit for keeping or 
safety for a longer or shorter time : as, To 
Imhjc money in n bank. 

* 5. To pen, to fold. 

“ From the rlalng of the lark to tbo lodging of the 
Umb."— Shakrsp . , Henry I’.. 111. 7. 
f. To plant, to tlx, to Infix. 

" H'hi-n on tlie brink tlio foaming hoar I met, 

And lit his aide thought to Iiavo lodg'd my spear. 

Otway. 

7. To implant ; to fix in the mind, heart, or 
memory. 

"feu cart I gtv© no reason, nor I will not, 
llore than a lodged hate." 

Muikap. : Merchant qf Yenice % 1r. L 

8. To afford place to ; to tak«: in and keep. 

"The memory can lodge a greater store of Imagi-ii 
than irtl the senses can jirmiit at on© tun o."—Ch«yne . 
rhilotofthical J’rinci/des, 

9. To present, to bring forward ; to lay t>o- 
fore an authority : as, To lodge a complaint. 

* 10. To beat down ; to lay fiat. 

” They shall lodge th© summer corn." 

bhakesp. . Ihchurd II,, liL 3. 

B. /n/ranshitre .* 

1. To live, to reside, to dwell; to take up 
one’s abode. 

" Where tbo a l digest. I will Irntgej thy people shall 
hnniy people, and tny Ood iny OihI. —Hath 1. 16. 

2. To reside temporal ily ; to hnve a tempo- 
rary residence. 

' Is thrr© room In thy father s house for ns to lodge 
In? “—Genesis xxlr. S3. 

3. To be fixed, settled, or deposited ; to 
settle : as, A stono Unlgnl on the roof. 

1. To be beaten down ; to be laid fiut : as, 
Com lodges. 


lodge, 'logo, *logge, s. [O.Fr. tog*; from 
Low I^at. taubia = a porch, lohia = a gallery ; 
from 0. 11. Ger. louba; M. II. Ger. loube ; Ger. 
lau.be = an arbour; from O. H. Ger. laup ; 
M. 11. Ger. loub ; Ger. Uiub—& leaf ; Fort, loga; 
Sp. login ; 1 tal. loggia. Lodge and lobby are 
thus doublets.) 

*1. A place of temporary residence or re- 
treat ; as a tent, a hut. 

“ Thar loges & thar« tentD vp the I rad bigg©." 

Hubert t<s Hrunne. p. 67. 

2. A small house in a park, duiuain, or forest ; 
a cottage. 

** It was a lodge of ample she. 

But strange of strut tun- and derlc©.*’ 

Scott. Lady of the Lake, L 29. 

3. A small house appendant to a larger : as, 
a porter’s lodge. 

4. A home, a dwelling of any sort. 

” llow the beavers built tlwlr lodges, 

W hero tlie squirrels bid Clieit acorns." 

Lo ngf allow . Uuiwatha. liL 

5. A room or place where a society or branch 
of a society meets for business. 

" Having got acquainted with the Duke of Athol 
at a lodge oi Freemasons," — Walpole: Anecdote* qf 
Painting, vol. iv„ eh. til. 

6. The members who meet at such a place. 

# 7. A collection of objects situated close 
together : as, a lodge of islands. 

* lodgc-a-ble, *lddg'-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
lodge; -tible.] Capable of afiordmg lodging; 
tit for lodging in. 

"At th© furthest end of the town eastward, th© am- 
bassadors house was iq<| will ted, hut not yet <by 
default of some of th© kings officers) lodg able."— Sir 
J. t'tnetl : Phtloxemu (1656), p. 164. 

lodged, pa. par. & a. [Lodge, v.) 

A. As pa. par. ; (bee the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang . : Furnished with lodgings ; 
fixed, settled, placed. 

2. Her. : A term applied to a buck, hart> 
hind, &c. f when represented at rest and lying 
on the ground. 

lodge'-mcnt, s . (Lodoment.] 

l«$dg'-er, s. (Eng. lodg(e); -er.\ One who 
lodges ; one who lives in lodgings ; one who 
is uut a permanent inhabitant or resident. 

“ M'e were lodgers at th© Pegiusua." 

Shakcsp. : Taming qf lue Shrew, tv. 4. 

lodger-ftanchlse, A franchise intro- 
dueed liy tlie itetonn Bill of 1807. It con- 
ferred the franchise in towns on those lodgers 
who for a year previous to registration had 
lived in the same apartments, which would 
let for at least £10 it unfurnished and without 
attendance. 

lodg trig, * logging, "loggyng, Modg 
yngc, pr. par., a., & s. [Lodge, »«.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ }>articip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A 3 substantive : 

1. The act or state of residing or taking up 
one’s abode temporarily. 

2. A place of rest or residence for a time 
or fur a night ; a tempura ry rosidence ; espe- 
cially a room or rooina hired for residence in 
the house of another, in which sense it is 
commonly used in the plural. 

"HI* food, hit drink, hit Joef</iny. bii clothes, ho 
owed to charity.”— ilacatUay; Hist. Kng., cl». xvilt 

3. A place of residence ; a retreat, an abode. 
" But thercwlthall a prattling jiarrot skips 

About the piivata lodgtug of his Jieers." 

Druyton . The Owl, 

4. Ilarliour, covert. 

6. Convenience to lodge or sleep on. 

"Their feathers servo to stud - our beds nnd pillows 
yielding us soft ami warm lodging."— liny : On the 
Creation, 

lodging house, s. A houao other than 
an mu, in winch tiavellers lodge; a house m 
widch lodgings are let. 

•j Common lodging-house: A common lodging- 
house is one in which persons of the poorer 
classes are received for short periods, and, 
though promiscuously brought together, aro 
allowed to inhabit one common loom. Motels, 
Inns, public-houses, or lodgings let to tlie 
upper and middle classes, arc not common 
lodging • houses. (t toward Vincent: Police 

Cotie, p. 08.) An Acl opening common lodging- 
houses to tlie Inspection of the police was 
parsed in 1851. 
lodging knocs, n. pi. 

Ship-build. ; Compass- timbers lying horizou- 


bSU, tuS^ ; p<nlt, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bough ; go, fccm ; thin, this; sin, 

-cion, tlan = whan, -tlon, -slon — shun ; -Jion, - jkon — zhiin. -clone, -tlous. 


tally and securing the junction of the deck- 
beams with the fiames. 

lodging money, s. Money given in Hen 
of lodgings, as an allowance to ollicers and 
others fur whom auitable quarters cannot be 
provided. 

lodg ment, lodge'- ment, s. (Fr. logement ; 
from loge lodging.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of lodging; the state of being 
lodged : as, the lotlgment of money m a bank ; 
the lodgment of a stone on a naif, &c. 

*2. A place where persons or things are 
lodged ; a lodging. 

" Wlthlu th© iiiAc-e were reAr d^ 

Twelve ample ee)U. the lodgments of Lit* herd.’’ 

Pope. Homer ; Odyssey nv. IS. 

3. Disposition, arrangement, or collocation 
in a certain manner. 

4. An accumulation of matter lodged or de- 
posited 111 a place, and remaining at rest. 

" An oppressed diaphragm from a mere lodgment of 
extni vawUhI uiHtter/— Sharp : Surgery. 

II. Technically: 

1. Eortif. : An iutrenchmeut hastily thrown 
up in a captured wuik to maintain the position 
against recapture. 

2. Mil. : The occupation of a positiou. 

lo-di-eulc, 16 dic'-u-la, s. (Lat. lodicida 
= a small coverlet, a b'lunkrt.] 

Lot.: The name given by i^ilisot de Beau- 
vois to tbe hypugynous scale of a grass. 

16-do i ^c’-a, s. [Named after Laodice, the 
daughter of Priam and Ilccuba. (/’curfou.)] 

Lot. : A genus of Palms, tiibe Burasseoe, and 
the fan-1 caved section ut it, l.otloicca seychel- 
larum , the Sea Cocoa-nut or Double Cocoa- 
nut, is sixty, eighty, or e\on a hundred feet 
high. Its leaves bend to the wind, but hold 
their places tenaciously. Its native country 
was unknown till 1743, when it was found in 
the Seychelles Archipelago. Pieviously it had 
been known only by ‘’double cocoa -11 uis,” 
floating on the sea, or cast on Indian or other 
Eastern shores. I hey were supposed to grow 
ill a submarine forest, and to possess fabulous 
virtues. Now they are believed to l>e wild 
only in the Maldives and Laccadives. (Prof, 
H r uf(), {those iu Seychelles having been plan led. 
Their ‘cabbage-like top is often preserved in 
vinegar, and eaten. The leaves are employed 
to thatch houses ; the young leaves are made 
into hats; the trunk split mto palisade© for 
surrounding houses ami gardens. The hard, 
black shell of the truit is used by DiUiau 
fakirs as a drinking nml begging cup. 

Icell-lng ite, s. (Named after the place 
where lirst found. Ladling; suff. -ite (.\/i».),* 
Ger. fei/ingif, lollingit.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral much re- 
sembling iu form and angles lcucopynte and 
mispickcl (q.v.). Hardness, 5 to 5*5 ; ap. gr. 
6’S to 8 71 ; in other physical characters the 
same as lcucopynte. Compos. : arsenic, 72*8; 
iron, 27 ‘2 : corresponding to the formula 
FeAs-j. Occurs with nickeline at various 
localities. 

lo’-css, s. [Provincial Ger.) 

(Jeol. : Mud deposited by the Rhine along 
its banks, and occupying a great part of the 
valley of the river. It consists ol a finely- 
comminuted sand, or pulverulent loam of a 
yellowish-gray colour, chiefly of argillaceous 
matter combined with a sixtli-pait of car- 
bonate of lime and a sixth-part of quart znae 
and micaceous sand. Sometimes it eunt.iins 
anndy and calcareous concretions or nodules. 
In some places it is 200 or 300 leet thick. It 
contains river and fresh water shells of ex- 
isting species. 1 literal ratified with it are 
livers of ashes, thrown out by tsomeol tlie last 
eruptions of the now extinct, or at least dor- 
mant, Kifi 1 volcanoes. In Alsace it is called 
liihm. There Is a corresponding loess on tho 
Mississippi. Both are Post Tertiary. 

lcow' 6 it© (w as V), « 1 Naim. 1 after A- 

I /ewe by JlniUmger, null, -ite (Mm.), Gor. 
fouvif.] 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral found In pure 
crystalline masses an inch in thickness mixed 
with nnhvdnU (q.v.) at Ischl, Austria. 
Cleavage, basal llurdncHS, 2*5 lo 8 ; sp. gr. 
11370; lustre, v freous ; eolom, honey-yellow 
to reddish. Tarle weak. Coni]>os. sulphate of 
soda, ; sulphate of mnguesia, 3fi 1 ; 
water, 14’7. 


, a^; oxpoet, Xenophon, 07:1st. ph = L 
slous = shun, -hlo, -dlo, Ac, =- b©L d©L 
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ice'-wig-ite, (w as v) s. [Named after Iajewig, 
who first analysed it; soft - -ite (Min.) ; Ger. 
lowigit.] 

Min. : A mineral found in rounded compact 
lumps in a coal bed at Tabrze, Upper Silesia. 
Hardness, 3 to 4 ; sp. gv. 2*58 ; lustre, feeble ; 
colour, pale straw-) el low ; fracture, perfecl ly 
concdioidal. Compos. : sulphuric acid, 3iP2 ; 
alumina. 34'S ; potash, 10 7 : water, 18'3 ; 
Corresponding to the formula KOSO3 4- 3AUO3 
SO3+OHU. Resembles in texture tbe litho- 
graphic stone of bulenhofen. 

* lof, (1) * lofe, s. [A.S. & Icel. lof ; O. H. 

Ger lob.] Praise. 

" Mrilitiu to Igfe aud wurthe." Orrotdum, 1,141. 

* lof (2), 5 . [Loaf.] 

* Ioffe, v.i [Laugh, v.) 

* lof-sang, * lof-song, s. [Mid. Eng. lof, 

and sang or son*?.] A song of praise. 

loft, s. [Icel. loft — (1) air, sky ; (2) an upper 
room ; Dan. loft = a loft ; Sw. loft — a garret ; 
A.S. 1 11 ft = = tlie air, the sky; Goth, luftus = 
the air ; Dut. lucht = the air ; Ger. Jn/L] 

* 1. The air, the sky ; heaven. [Aloft.] 

"My mother, my sovereign t»l easauee. 

Over all tiling. out-Ukeii Crist ou toft " 

Chaucer . C. T 4.898. 

2. The room or space under a roof. 

3. An elevated gallery in a church, for an 
organ or choir. 

4. An elevated story in a barn or stable, as 
a l»ay-/o// above the floor on which the 
animals are stalled. 

5. A flour, a story, a stage. 

•’The stivjre has three loft* one uboue another where- 
in were 3 -0 culunnifs of marbeL'’ — llakticili : Avologie, 
l»k. i'.. ch. vni., § 2 . 

loft 1 ly, adv. [Eng lofty; -Zy.] 

1. In a lofty manner or position ; aloft ; on 
high. 

“Did ever any conqnerour, loftily seated in his 
triu)n>>b*l chariot, yield a si*ectacle so gallant and 
m.iguiiicenL'*— II rrroie Sermon*, vol. i., ser. Si 

2. Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly, pom- 
pously. 

"Thev speak wickedly concerning oppression ; they 
speak lof tty . ' — Ptalm Ixxiii. 6. 

* 3. With elevation of language or senti- 
ment; sublimely. 

loft 1 ness, * loft-1 nes, s. [Eng. lofty; 

-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being lofty, high, 
or elevated ; elevatiou, height : as, the lofti- 
ness of a mountain. 

2. Pride, haughtiness, arrogance, vanity. 

"Tlie linutiues of men shal be brogbt lowe. and the 
Igftines o t men ah.il l>e abased."— /*ai a- « ii. If. <155L| 

3. Sublimity, graudeur, or elevatiou of 
aentiment. 

“One yet extant declareth the 1'ftines* of his fancy, 
the richness of Ids vein, and the eleiauivy of bis style.' 
—Barrow . Sermons, vol. iiL. ser. 22. 

lof tu si a, s. [Named after W. Kennet 
Loluis* who made geological and other in- 
vest igatious ou the Turco-Russian frontier.] 
Zo»l. : A gcuus of Foramiuifera, family Li- 
tnulida. While most of the class are minute, 
a Lutinsia In mi the Lower Eocene is between 
two and thiee inches long. 

lof -ty, a. [Eng. loft; -y.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lifted high up; elevated, high. 

•• We began to asceud the steep of the Bocchetta, one 
of tne lof 1 at of the maritime Appeuiues or rather 
Alps.” — Eustace : Italy . L-.43ti. 

* 2. Proud, haughty, arrogant, pompous. 

" An ibn isms kept vnder and staied the lofty barbar. 
ous peo^ile that is to say. the Saxons, by the notable aid 
and Aaxi.tnuce of the valiant Arthur." — Moltmhed : 
Hut. Eng., vol. i., ch. xiv. 

* 3. Elevated in condition, character, or 
dignity ; dignbird. 

“ Thus saith the high and Inf'y One that Inhahlteth 
eternity. wW.e name is Holy ." — hniai Ivii. IS. 

4. rimractciized by or indicative of pride, 
Laugh 1 1 nr.v>, or arrogance ; proud : as, a lofty 
an or manner. 

5. Elevated in language or style ; sublime, 
grand, stately, dignified . as, lofty verse. 

* 0. btately, dignified, majestic : as, lofty 
ateps. 

II. Dot. : (Of a tree or plant) : The next stage 
in tlie scale of height above tall (q.v.). 

log (1), s. [Icel. Li t — a felled tree, a log ; cogn. 
with bw. dial, taga = a felled tree; Old bw. 


lage = broken branches ; Sw. logg = a log 
(naut.), log-lina = a log-line; lc>g-bok=- a log- 
book, logga = to heave the log ; Dan. log = a 
log (naut.), log-line = a log-line, log-bog = a log- 
book, logye = to heave the log; Dut. log = a 
log (naut.), log-lijn = a log-liue ; Ger. Zoy.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

L A rough bulky piece of timber uuliewed ; 
a block ; a piece of wood. 

*' I must remove 

Some thousands of these log*, and l ife them op.” 
Shake tp. ; T cm {test. lu. 1. 

2. Ad account of one’s acts or transaetioua ; 
a diary, a journal. 

*• The log of the exploring expedition sent out hy the 
Fortutruese in 1501 Is written on trie Brazilian coast" 
— Taylor : Words* Placet IH78), ch. in 

3. A book in which the master of a public 
school enters memoranda. (English.) 

II. Technically: 

1, Nautical : 

(1) An apparatus for ascertaining the rate 
of a ship’s motiuu. In its common form it 
consists of a triangular piece of wood, called 
the log-chip, curved at the bottom, which is 
loaded so that it may float upright in the 
water. To its corners is attached a cord, 
termed a log-line, which is wound around a 
reel, the axis of which projects, allowing it to 
turn freely wbeu held in the hollow between 
the thumb and forefinger. The line is huig 
enough to measure the distance sailed by the 
ship at her greatest speed during a given time, 
usually 30 seconds, and is divided into knots, 
corresponding to a proportionate part of the 
nautical mile, that is, 51 feet. The string is 
knotted at sueli intervals that the spaces bear 
the same relation to a nautical mile that a 
half-minute does to an hour, that is, the knots 
must be the 120th of a nautical mile apart. The 
English geographical or nautical mile is ^ of 
a degree of latitude, about 2,025 yards. A 
ceitain length of line — not marked— inter- 
venes between tbe chip and the first division 
on the line. This is termed the stray-line, 
and serves to allow tlie chip to drift beyond 
the dead-water in tlie wake of the ship. Each 
knot is made sensible to tlie feeling as well as 
to the sight, and is subdivided into ten 
fathoms so called. The time is measured by a 
small sand-glass. In heaving the log, the 
observer, usually an officer or petty ollicer, 
throws the chip over the taflr.aU, and as tbe 
first mark ou the line passes over the reel, 
calls out “turn" to the assistant, who im- 
mediately inverts tlie glass. When the sand 
has all run out, the latter calls out “ out," 
when the observer cheeks the line, noting the 
knots and fathoms which have passed out. 
This operation, in well-regulated vessels, is 
performed every hour, and the result, as well 
as the course by compass which the vessel is 
steering at the time, is entered in the log- 
book, to serve as a basis for the dead reckon- 
ing (q v.). 

(2) The same aa Log-book (q.v.). 

2. Steam-engin. : A tabulated summary of 
tlie performance of the engines and boilers, 
and of the consumption of coals, tallow', oil, 
and other engineers’ stores ou hoard a steam- 
VesaeL 

log-board, $. 

Naut. : The hinged pair of boards on 
which the memoranda of time, wind, course, 
rate, Ac., are noted for transcription into the 
log-book. 

log-book, s. 

1. Navt. : The book which contains a 
journal of the vessel's progress fiom day to 
day, with any event occurring on board, of 
vessels spoken, Ac. It is transcribed from the 
log-board, and forms the rougli-log lrotn w hich 
(in government vessels) the smooth-log is 
transcribed for the navy department. 

2. The same as Loo, s.. I. 3. 

" Every teacher should bring bis log-book to the col- 
lective examination every two or three years." — 
Fearon. School Inspecti ax. $ 11 

log-cabin, s. A hut or cabin roughly con- 
structed of logs laid on each other. 

log- canoe, 5 . A canoe constructed of a 
single log hollowed out, 

log-chip, s. 

Naut.: The triangular board on the end of 
the log-line. [Loo (1), s., 11. 1 (I).] 

* log-end, s. The thick end of anything. 

"The most li envy log end of Christ's Cross.'— Gao- 
den Tear* of the t hutch, p. 122. 


log-glass, s. 

Naut. : The sand-glass used at heaving the 
log. Half-minute or quarter-minute glasses 
are used, according to the rate of sailing. 
[Log (1 ), « , II. I (l). 7 

log-house, s. The same as Log-cab^ 
(q.v.). 

log-line, s. 

Naut. : A lint, 150 fathoms in length. [Loo 
(1), *, II. 1 (1).J 

log-measurer, s. A device for gauging 
logs, taking the round measure with tha 
allowauce for the squaring, and giving results 
iu board measure ot the ascertained square in 
running feet of the log. 

log reel, s. The reel of tha log-liue. 
log roll, v.t. 

1. Lit. : To assist in collecting aDd rolling 
logs for burning. 

2. Fig. : To assist mutually in carrying 
measures of legislation. (American.) 

log-ship, s. [Log-chip.] 
log-slate, s. A log-board (q.v,). 

log-sled, s. A short, long, low-beDched 
sled lor hauling logs. 

* log (2), s. [Ileb.] A Hebrew measure for 
liquids, containing according to some three- 
quarters of a pint ; according to others, a 
quarter of a cab, and consequently flve-sixths 
of a pint. According to Dr. Arbuthnot, it 
was a liquid measure, the seventy-second part 
of tlie bath or epbali, and twelfth part of the 
bin. (Calmet.) 

"A jue,it-oflerlng mingled with oil, and one log ot 
oil." — Leviticus xiv . 10. 

log (1), v.i. [Loo (1), s.] To cut and get out 
logs. (Aiumcau.) 

log (2), v.t. [Loo (1), 5.] To enter in a log- 
book. 

"Eve known a amart chaae and a fight at the tail 
where leaa has been logged than I've gut ou that there 
slate." — J. F. CuOper . Pioneer*, ch. xxxil. 

log (3), v.i. [Of. Dan. lagre = to wag the tail.] 
To move or rock to aud fro. 

log'-an, l6g-gan,s. [Loo(3), r.] Arocking. 
stone ; a large* stone so balanced as to be 
easily made to rock to and fro. [Rocking- 
aTONK.] 

16 - gan - c - se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. logan(ia); 
Lat. lcUi. pi. auj. suit', -tro*.] 

Bot.: The typical tribe of the order Lo- 
ganiaceai (q.v.). 

lo-gan-i-a, s. [Named by Mr. Brown after a 
Mr. Jas. Logan, said to have been the author 
of some experiments on the generation of 
plants. (Loudon.)] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lo- 
gane* and tbe order Loganiaceie (q.v.). It 
consists of about eleven small Australian 
bushes or lieibuceous plants, with opposite 
entire leaves and terminal or axillary buuchea 
of w hite flowers. 

lo-gan- i-a-qe-GS, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. lo- 
gan(ia); Lat. lem. pi. adj. suff. -acece .] 

Bot. : Loganiads ; an order of perigynous 
exogens, alliance Geutianales. The ieaves 
are opposite, entire, with stipulea often inter- 
pctiolar ; How-el's racemose, corymbose, or soli- 
tary ; calyx valvate or imbricated, four to five- 
parted ; corolla regular or irregular, four, live, 
or ten-cleft ; stamens id the same line ; ovary 
superior, two, three, or spuriously four-celled; 
ovules indefinite or solitary ; fruit capsular, 
drupaceous or berried. Distribution, tropical 
or mtert ropical countries. Known genera 2*2, 
species 102. (Lindley.) 

16 -gan - 1- ads, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. logani(a); 
Eng. i*l. sud‘. -ads.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to tha 
order Loganiaccie (q.v.). 

16 -gan-ite, s. [Named after Sir MTu. Logao 
by T*. S. Hunt; sutL -ife (.Via.).] 

Min. : A mineral resulting from the altera- 
tion of hornblende, having its form, angles, 
and cleavage. Compos. : silica, 33 "2 S ; alu- 
mina, 13*30 ; sesquioxide of iron, 1'02; mag- 
nesia, 35 '50 ; water, 10'0. Corresponds very 
closely to the composition of pennmite (q.v.), 
Found in the Laurcntian crystalline limestow 
of Canada. 


fa.e, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wqdf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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Wg a oed 1C, a. [Gr. Aoy<ioi6t*6s ( logaoi- 
diko*). from AoycK (logos) — .speech, prose, aad 
aoiirj (uoide) — poetry, verse. 1 
Pros. : A Icroi applied to verses in which 
the stronger dactylic rhythm passes into the 
weaker trochaic, so that they seem to partake 
of the natures both of prose and poetry. 

tog" a rlthm, s. [Gr. Aoyov (logos) — a word, 
a pVoportion, and 6pi0fxo<; ( arithmos ) = a 
number; Fr. logarithme; Sp. & Itnl. lognritmo .] 
Math. : The logarithm of a number is the 
exponent of the power to which it is ueces* 
ftiry to itfise a fixed number, called the base, 
to produce the given number. The logarithm 
of N to the base a is thus expressed, log* N. 
The logarithm of any number depends upon 
the value nf the base a, and dilferent systems 
of logarithms are found by taking dilferent 
values of « ; but since a° = 1, in every system 
log tI 1=0. By taking dilfemit values of N 
In each system, different values of x will be 
found in each system, and such numbers being 
registered will form tables of logarithms. 
The Common, or Briggs’, tables of Logarithms 
are calculated to Ime 10. The Napierian 
tables, invented by Lord Napier, are calcu- 
lated to base c, which = 2*71S2.S1S. In the 
common system of logarithms, the logarithm 
of 100 is 2, because 10 raised to the second 
power = 100; similarly, the logarithm of 1000 
= 3, of 10000 = 4, and so on. When the loga- 
rithms form a series in arithmetical profes- 
sion, the corresponding natural numbers form 
a scries in geometrical progression, thus — 

l.o^arl thins ..01 2 3 4 5 

Natural numbers l 10 liw 1000 100 'jO 100000 
The logarithms of numbers between 1 and 10 
consist of decimals, of numbers between 10 
and 100 they consist nf the integer 1 and a 
decimal; of numbers between 100 and 1000 of 
the integer 2 and a decimal, and so on. The 
integral part of a logarithm is called the index, 
and it is always less by 1 than the number of 
integer places in the corresponding natural 
number: thus the index of the logarithm of 
8 is 0, of 30 is 1, of 300 is 2. and so on. The 
logarithms of decimals have negative indices, 
and the number of units in the Index Is always 
greater by 1 than the number of ciphers im- 
mediately following the decimal point; thus 
the index of the logarithm of \J is — 1, of 03 
is — 2, of 003 is — 3, mid so on. The decimal 
part of a logarithm is called the mantissa. 
Logarithms are of great service in shortening 
and facilitating the arithmetical operations of 
multiplication and division ; for since the 
sum of the logarithms of two numbers is the 
logarithm of the product of those numbers ; 
and since logarithms are the indices of powers 
of the same basis, tho dilference of the loga- 
rithms of two numbers Is the logarithm of 
the quotient; also the multiple of the loga- 
rithm of a number is the logarithm of the 
power of that number, and a traction of the 
logarithm of a number is the logarithm of the 
corresponding root, llencc a complete tabic 
of logarithms would enable us to perform mul- 
tiplication by addition, division by subtraction, 
Involution by multiplication, and evolution by 
division. Logarithms were Invented by Lord 
Napier of Mercldbtoi$<n Scotland in 1614, find 
Improved by llenry Briggs, Savillian Professor 
of Geometry at Oxford in 1024. 

% (1) Arithmetical complement of a logarithm: 
The ditfcrcnce between tho given logarithm 
and 10. 

(2) Hyperbolic logarithms : Tho Napierian 
system of logarithms, so called from their 
relation to certain areas Included between 
the equilateral hyperbola and its asymptotes. 

"There In no rrnflon why Iho Napierian logarithms 
•hnulil ixj called hy/trrb'tlic, rather t.iiui tho»o of any 
other »?»U-iu ; for, ti.e Mine relation which exists b<s 
tween tins Napierian system anti the equilateral hyper- 
Lola also exists hotwoiMi other systems ami oblique 
hyberholax. In th" Case of oblique liyiicrbolas. (he 
area Is Mmttril by two oblique orilllmu's, and tho 
modulus of the system Is alwuy* rnim) to the sine of 
tho niitflc between the ordluutr*. — Oavirs £ J'vck : 
Mathematical Inct.i Logarithms. 

Uog a rlth-mSt’-Ic, * log a rith m6t- 

ic al, «. | formed on analogy of arithmetic, 

arithmetical.] Of or pertaining to logarithms ; 
logarithmic. 

• I6g - a - rith - m6f- jfc - al - ly, adv. [ Eng. 
logarithm t tad ; dy.] The same as Logarith- 
mically (q.v.). 

I6g a-xith mlc, I6g a rith' mle-nl, a. 

I Eng. iugnrithm; -ic, -rcn/.J tif or pertaining 
to logarithms ; consisting of logarithms. 

" A mnlhcmaltcul novelty tu the *ha|>e of a logarith- 
mic avers*©. — Alhemeatn, Autf. 111. ISH’i. 


logarithmic -curve, s. 

Math. : A curve that may bo referred to a 
system of rectangular co-ordinate axes, anch 
that the ordinate of any point will be equal to 
the logarithm of its abscissa. 

logarithmic-spiral, s. 

Math.: A curve-lino intimately connected 
with the logarithmic curve. It intersects all 
Its radiants at the same angle, which angle is 
the modules of the system of logarithms re- 
presented by the particular spiral. Also 
called a logistic spiral. 

* log-a-rith' mic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. toga - 
rithmicul; -ly.] In a lngaritlimical manner; 
by tho use or aid of logarithms. 

* logo, s. [Fr. 1 A lodge, a lodging, a habita- 
tion. (Chaucer: C. T ., 14,Si>5.) 

log-gan, s. [Loo an. 1 

* log"-gat, $. [A dimin. from log (1), a. (q.v.).] 

1. A small log or piece of wood. 

2. (Pi): The name of an old game, consist, 
ing in fixing a stake in the ground, and pitch- 
ing small pieces of wood at it, the nearest 
thrown winning. It was declared unlawful by 
the 33rd of Henry VIII. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1.) 

* logged, pret. k pa. par. of v. [Lodge, v.] 

logged, a. [Eng. log; -ed.l 

1. Ord. Long. : Fastened with logs. (Amer.) 

2. Naut. : The same as W ater- logged (q.v.). 

log'-gcr, 5. k a. [Eng. log (1), a. ; -er.] 

A. As subst. : A person employed to get 
logs or timber. (American.) 

♦ B. As ad).: Stupid. ( Cotton : Burlesque 
upon Burlesque.) 

log'-gor-hcad, s. [Eog. logger , a., and A«u/.] 

* I. Ord. I xing. : A blockhead, a stupid fellow, 
a dolt. (Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Pot. (Pi): Centaurea nigra. 

2. Build. : A spherical mass of irou with a 
long handle used to melt tar. 

3. Naut. : A runnel on the gunwale of a 
whaleboat, over which the line passes as it 
ia drawn out by the fish ; n ballnrd. 

4. Zoo/. : [Loggerhead -turtle], 

H (l) To fall (come, or go) to loggerheads : To 
conic to blows. (L‘ Estrange.) 

(2) To be at loggerhea/ls : To quarrel, to 
fight ; to engage in a dispute. 

loggcrhead-turtlo, s. 

Zoo/. : ThaUtssochclys olivacea, formerly Chc- 
Umc conanna, a turtle frequenting the Atlantic, 
and found moro rarely in the Mediterranean. 
The head is low, broad, and Mat on the top. 
The feet are large. Body coloured brownish 
or reddish-brown. The Indian loggerhead 
has long fore limbs, and but one claw. 

M5g"-gor hcad-cd, o. [Eng. loggerhead; 
-«/.! Uoltish, stupid, blockhcaded. (Shakesp. : 
Taming of the Shrew, lv. 1.) 

loggorheaded shrike, a. 

Omith: Lunius carol inentis (Wilson). Its 
colours are gray, black, and white. It feeds 
on crickets and grasshoppers. 

log'-gi a (pi. log'-gl-e), s. [ltal.l [Lodge.] 

Italian A rch i tret u re : 

1. A corridor or gallery of a palatial build* 
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big, sometimes on 11m level of Iho ground, at 
other times at the height of one or more stories 


running along the front or part of the front of 
the building, and open on one side to the air, 
ou which side is a series of pillars or slender 
piers ; a belvedere. 

2. A large ornamental window in the mid- 
dle of the chief story of a building, often pro- 
jecting from the wall. 

3. An open balcony in a theatre or concert- 
hall. 

■ log-gin g (1), s. [Lodging.] 

* ldg'-glhg (2), pr. par. & ?. [Loo, r.] 

A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. A s sub.-t. : Tho act of collecting or get- 
ting logs. 

logging-axo, s. An axe used In cutting 
off lugs. It is usually heavier than a felling 
or lopping oxe. 

logging head, s. The working-beam of 
a steam-engine. 

log'-ic, t log'-ies, s. [Fr. lagique, from Lat. 
logica ( ars ) = (the art) of logic; togicus = 
logical ; Gr. Aoyiktj (log ike) (Tt-\r»j (tech in’) = 
(the art) of logic ; Aoyoco? (logikos) = pertain- 
ing to speech or logic ; Aoyos (logos) = a 
speech ; Af'yw (legi>) = to read.] 

Hist. <£ Phil. : Logic, as known in the pre- 
sent day, is a development anil modification 
of the T(\vg SiakcKTitcg (techne dialcktikt) = art 
of reasoning, which Aristotle, utilizing the 
labours of his predecessors, and notably those 
of Zeno of Elea, moulded into something like 
consistent shape. The first development of 
Aristotelian Logic was by the Scholastics 
(q.v.); and Lewes (Hist. Phil. (1SS0). ii. 22) 
mentions it with praise of Abelard, that “lie 
brought forward Logic as an independent 
power in the great arena of theological de- 
bate.” At the time of the Reformation, pro- 
bably as a protest, Scholasticism was depre- 
ciated, and at some of the Scotch Universities 
it was discarded for Uamisni (q.v.). The sub- 
tle distinctions and keen disputations of 
the Schoolmen led in the next century b> 
Bacon’s condemnation of the perversion— not 
of the cultivation— of logical pursuits. Locke 
was not so moderate, as may be seen in his 
Essay (eh. xxii., Of Reason). [For German 
Logie, see Ueoelianism, Kantian- philoso- 
phy,. and Transcendentalism.] Generally 
speaking, down to the first half of the present 
century, there was little dispute as to how 
Logic should bo defined. The Port Royalists 
had, certainly called it the Art of Thinking; 
but the Art or Science of Reasoning, or the 
Artaud Science of Reasoning met with little 
opposition asadefinition. This is how Whately 
defines it (Logic, lotrod., § l). and a writer of 
such opposite opinions as Tongiorgi, S.J. 
(hist. Phil.) has substantially the same words ; 
aud a parallel passage to Wlmtely’s explana- 
tion, as to how Logic is at once a science ami 
an art, occurs in Libcratore, who is read in 
many of the ecclesiastical colleges in Rome. 
Sir W. Hamilton says that — 

"Logic lit tl»© Science o t ihe Iviwn of Thcnglit a* 
Thought or tb© Science of the fr*. mini Law «of Thought, 
or th© science of the Law* of the Forma of Thought ; 
for all these arc merely vnrloui* c\i>rc»*>Uui* of the lams 
thing. '—Lecture* on Logic led. W4J. 1. 2C. 

Mill’s definition is far wider iti Its Inelttdou, 
for he makes l^ogie eo-exteusive with proof: — 

" Logic, thru, In the uch tice of the ojxthIIou* of Uie 
niiilcriUuiluig which lire ■uhsrrvlonl to the 
tion of evidence; both the process Itoolf of nUvaucbii; 
from known truth* to unknown, urn! nil otht-r InU-l- 
lectuul oiiemUous In no fur a* nnxiltnry l<* till*. I tin- 
eludes, therefore, tho ii|>imlion of Nninlug; for Un- 
gunge i* rui iiislrunient of thought, as well tc« a luevn* 
of com uinn lea ting our thoughU.' —Lofit. Ilnlrod. } 
Sayee (Prin. Comp. Philol., i’rcf. ix.), hits a 
Nissnge, which is an admiraldv glo>s upon tho 
atter part of this definition, (see also Lewes: 
Hist. Phil. (lbSU), i. 301, sqq ) 

■J I. . Ipp/ird logic : 

(1) (Modifetl logic]. 

(2) The term is sometimes loosely used for 
logical method emph-jed In some particular 
hmneh of invest ig.itiun. 

2. Deduct ivs logic: Syllogistic I.ogir ; in 
which no mure is inferred m Ihe conclusion 
than is implicitly contained in the premisses. 
[Syllogism.] 

3. E'fuati mo/ /mjric : A system of logical no* 
tatlmi in which propositum.H nr*» expressed in 
the foim of equations. (Sec Jevcns; /Viuri- 
plcs qf Science, and .studies i« /VdarfiiY 1/*}U'.) 

i. Inductive logic : Tlu> science whleh tients 
of indtichvu reaMoiiing. by which, broadly 
speaking, a general proposition is inferred 


boll, boy; pout. Jowl; oat, 9CU, chorus, 9hln, bough; go, &om; thin, {kts: sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxist. Ing 
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from a number of particular propositions. 
(Inducti VE-METIIOD.] 

5. Modified logic: That Logic which is con- 
cerned in the investigation of Truth and its con- 
tradictory opposite. Error ; of the causes of 
Error, and the impediments to Truth and their 
removal ; and of the subsidiaries by which hu- 
man thought may be strengthened and guided 
in its functions. 

•• What. I have called Madtfied topic is identical with 
what Kant and other philosophers have denominated 
Applied Logic." — Air IV. Hamilton: Logic (ed. 19i4), 

L 6 

6. Pure logic: (See extracts). 

pure logic arises from a comparison of things as to 
their sane ness or difference in any quality or circum- 
stance whatever."— W'. Stanley Jevont : Pure Logic, 
p. IT. 

"Pure logic teaches both the laws of immediate 
knowledge ■ r Perception, and those of mediate know, 
ledge or Thought-'' — Ceberweg : Logic , p. 17. 

7. Syllogist ic logic : [Deductive logic). 

8. Symbolic logic : 

(1) (See extract.) 

•• Symbolic Logic is not a generalization of the Com- 
mon Logic in all directions alike. It confines itself to 
one side of it. viz., the class or denotation sule-prolv 
ably the only side which admits of much generaliza- 
tion— aud this it pushes to the utmost limits, with- 
drnwiuc attention from everything which does not de- 
velope in this directum."— IVnn : symbolic Logic, ch. n. 

(2) The term is also loosely applied to the 
illustration of logical relations by mathemati- 
cal signs or by diagrams. 

% Tile form logics is used in the Dublin 
University. 

log ic-al, a. [Eng. logic; -«£] 

1. Of or pertaining to logic ; taught or used 
in logic. 

•• But they are put off by the names of vertues and 
natures. i\nd actions, anu pas^loiis, and such other 
togicall words,*'— Ha cow / Xat. 5 9S. 

2. According to the rules or principles of 
logic ; sound in reasoniog. 

"He, by sequel logical. 

Writes best, i\ ho uever thinks at all." 

/’rior • Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard. 

3. Shilled in logic ; furnished with logic. 

••a man who sets up as a Judge In criticism, should 
have a clear and logical head." — Addison. 

* log-i-caT-l-ty, s. lEng. logical; - ity .] The 
state or quality of being logical. 

** It [Cynicism] required a great rude energy, a fa- 
natical logicality of mind."— Lc ires History of Philo- 
sophy, i. I9L 

[Eng. logicaliz(c) ; 
logical. 


Mog i-cSl-i-za-tion, s. 

-afioit.l The act of makiuj 


'•The mere act of writing tends lu a great degree to 
the logicalization of thought"— E. A. Poe: Margin- 


[Eng. logical; - ize .) To 


alia. xvi. 

* log l- cal ize, v.t 

make logical. 

••Thought is logicalized by the effort at expression." 
_ E. A. Poc Marginalia, xvl. 

log’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. logical; -ly.) In a 
logical inauner ; according to the rules or 
principles of logic. 

"This danger we avoid if we logically follow out the 
principles of the constitution to their consequences. — 
Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

lo-gl-cian, s. [Fr. logicien , from Lat. logi- 
etts.] One who ia versed or skilled in logic ; a 
teacher or profeasor of logic. 

"The grim logician puts them In a fright ; 

‘Tit easier far to flourish than to fliht 

Dryden : Hind A Panther, lit 201. 

♦ log'-I-cise, v.i. [Eng. logic ; -««.! To 
re**nn ; to exercise logical powers. 


t logMcs, s. [Looic.) 

lo-gie, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Apiece of liol- 
lo wed-out pewter polished in various concavi- 
ties, and used as theatrical jewelry. ( Annan - 
dale.) 

Lo gier l an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to John Bernard Logier, who was born at 
Cassel, in 1780, and died in 1S46. 

Logierian system, s. 

Music : A system of musical instruction in- 
troduced by Logier. It flourished from about 
1817 to 1827. 

* log -ist, S. [Gr. Aoyic-nfr ( logistes ) = a calcu- 
lator.] A calculator. 

lo- gist -1C, a. [Gr. Aoyio-rucos tyogistikos) 
= skilled in calculating, troin Aoytfo/otui ( lo - 
gizomai) = to calculate ; Fr. 

* 1. Log cal. 

2. Pertaining or relating to logistics ; sexa- 
gesimal. 


logistic-arithmetic, s. 

Math. : Certain logarithmic numbers used 
for facilitating the calculation of the fourth 
term of a proposition, of which one of the 
terms is a given constant quantity, commonly 
one hour, while the other terms are expressed 
in minutes aud seconds ; in which case the 
logistic logarithm of a given number of seconds, 
or minutes and seconds, is the excess of the 
logarithm of 3,600, the number of seconds in 
aif hour, over the logarithm of the given num- 
ber of seconds ; so that the process is reduced 
to adding the logistic logarithms of the second 
and third terms, which gives the logistic log- 
arithm of the fourth term. For example, to 
form the logistic logarithm of 3' 20" or 200", 
we take the logarithm 2*3010 from 3 ’5563, and 
we have 1‘2553 for the logistic logarithm of 
3' 20'*. Logistic logarithms are tabulated aud 
employed in certain astronomical computa- 
tions, but they are now almost entirely dis- 
used. 

logistic - spiral, s. [Logarithmic- 
spiral.] 

lo-gist'-ic-aL a. [Eng. logistic; -al.) The 
same as Logistic (q.v.). 

lo-gist ics, s. [Logistic.] 

1. Math. : The same as sexagesimal arith- 
metic, that is, that system of arithmetic 
in which numbers are expressed the in scale 
of sixty. The use of this scale is almost en- 
tirely confined to trigonometrical operations 
for expressing fractional parts of a circumfer- 
ence. or of a right angle. 

2. Mil. ; That branch of military science or 
art which deals with the comparative warlike 
resources of countries between which war is 
likely to break out, and also with the condi- 
tions under which it has to be conducted, the 
means of transit, resources of food, geographi- 
cal features, climate, &c. 

"I have written of him [Johnston] as a master of 
logistics.’— R. Taylor; Destruction A Reconstruction, 
ch. v. 

log' -man, S. [Eng. log, and man.] 

* 1. One employed to carry logs. 

"To make me slave to it ; ami. for your sake, 

Am I this patieut logman." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, uL 1. 

2. A person employed to collect and take 
logs to a mill. (American.) 

* lo-gdc*-ra-5y, $. [Gr. Aoyos (logos) — a word ; 
Kpareio (krateo) = to rule.] Government by 
the power of words. ( Irving : Salmagundi, 
No. 14.) 

* lo go -dee'-dnd-y, s. [Gr. Abyo? (logos) - a 
word, and fiaiSaAos (da idalos) — cunningly 
wrought.] A playing with words; verbal 
legerdemain. (Coleridge.) 

log -6 -gram, s. [Gr. Aoyo* (£09 os) = a word, 
and ypappa (gramma) = a letter.] 

1. A phonogram or sign, which for the sake 
of brevity represents a word : as, J that is t, 
for that. 

2. A set of verses forming a puzzle. The 
verses contain words synonymous with certain 
others formed from the transposition of the 
letters of an original word, which last it is the 
object to find out. 

Idg'-O graph, *. An instrument for record- 
ing the sounds of tlio human voice. (Smith- 
sonian Report, 18S0.) 

* X£_gog -ra pher, s. [Gr. Aoyoypb<f><K (logo- 
graphos) — a prose writer ; Aoyos (logos) = prose, 
and ypo(J>w (grapho) — to write.] 

1. An historian. The early Greek historians 
from Cadmus of Miletus to Herodotus are so 
called by Thucydides (i. 21), and the name has 
been since appropriated to the old chroniclers 
before Herodotus. (Liddell <£ Scott.) 

•• His f Herodotus] style must be considered as the 
perfectiou of the uuperiodic style, the only style ern- 
Bluyed by iiis predecessors, the Ivgographers. —Muel- 
ler: Lit. .4 no. Greece (ed. Donaldson), t. 363. 

2. A professional speech-writer. 

"The plaiu man, intending to go to law. addressed 
himself to a professional speech- writer or log yrapher, 
who not ouly gave him legal advice, but furnished him 
with a speech to be learnt by heart.' —Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. I Sal, p. 531. 

*lo go graph-ic/lo-go-graph ic-al,a. 

[Eng. logograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Uf or pertain- 
ing to logography (q.v.). 

- logo graphic-printing, 5. The same 
as Logography, 1. 


* lo go-graph -ic al ljf. adv. [Eng. logo 
graphical ; -ly.) In a lngographic manner ; ir 
the manner of logography. 

*• The Daily Enii'crsal Register . . . had thus beer 
printed log*>grii phicdUy more thnn ft year and a halt. 

Grant: The Sewspaper Press, i. 420. 

lo - gog” - r a - phy, s. IGr. AoyoypncjHa (logo- 
graph ia), ti om Aoyos (logos) - a word, and 
YpJ^w ( grapho ) = to write; Fr. fopojrajdue.l 

1. A method of printing, in which a type 
represents a whole word, ora termination d 
a word, instead of a single letter. 

2. A system of taking down the words of a 
speaker, without making use of shorthand, by 
a number of reporters, each of whom took 
down three or four words. It was invented 
by Air. H. Barlow, about 17S4. 

Mog'-o-griph, * log’-6-gryph, j. [Gr. 

Adyos (logos) = a word, and y (griphos) = 
a tishing-iiet, a riddle ; Fr. logogriphe; ltal. & 
Sp. logogrifo.) An enigmatical question ; a 
puzzle, a riddle. 

" Worse than the lagogryphe s of later times " 

Bp. Holt : .Satires, bk. »v„ sat 1. 

tlo-gom a-Chist, *. [Eng. logomach(y) ; 
~ist , ] One who conteuds or disputes about 

words. 

-< Oue feels Inclined to demur, and to ask. like some 
old logamarhisf, what he exactly means by ‘is. —Pall 
Mall Gazette, May 11. 1882. 

lS-gdm'-a-chy, s. [Gr. AoYop.ux i ‘ a (logoma- 
ehia), from Aoyo* (logos) = award, and 
(machomui) = to tight; Fr. logomachie ; Itai. 
logomach ia ; Sp. logomarptia.) A contention 
in words or about words; a dispute about 
words. 

•• His sturdy English contempt for philosophical lo. 
gomnehy. " — Leilie Stephen : English Thought i« w 
Eighteenth Century, l. 38. 

Id gom e-ter, s. [Gr. Aoyov (logos) = a word, 
ratio, and p.erpov (matron) — a measure.) A 
scale for measuring chemical equivalents. 

lo-go-mct -ric, lo-gd-met'-ric-al, a. 

[Gr. Abyos' (logos) — a word, ratio, and Eng. 
metric . metrical (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a 
logometer ; used to measure chemical equiva- 
lents. 

log* -os, s. [Gr.) 

1. Phil . : The word Logos has a philosophi- 
cal as well as a religious history. It llrst be- 
comes prominent in the theories of Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, where it appears as a law of na- 
ture, objective in the world, giving order and 
regularity to the movement of things. The 
Logos formed an important part of the Stoic 
System. The active principle living in the 
world, and determining it they called both 
Logos and God. The Divine Reason, operating 
upon matter, bestows upon it the laws which 
govern it, laws which the Stoics called Aoyot 
aTTepp.aTi.Koi, or productive causes. They also 
taught that in man there was a special Logos, 
which they called c^SuifleTos, so long as it was 
resident within the breast ; Trpo^opocos, when 
it was expressed. For the doctrine of Philo, 
see extract — 

•* The Logos, a being intermediate between God and 
the world, dwells w ith God aa hia Wisdom. The Logos is 
diffused through the world of the senses as divine rea- 
sou revealing itself iu the world. . . . The Logos does 


sou revealing itself iu — - - 

not exist from eternity like God. and yet its geuesis Is 
nut like our own aud that of all other cheated beiuga ; 


It is the first begotten Sou of God. aud is for us. who 
are imi»erfect a God ; the wisdom of God is its mother. 

Through the agency of the Logos. God created The 
world, aud has revealed himself tn it. The Logos is 
also the representative of the world 1 liefore God. feting 
as its high -priest, intercessor, aud Paraclete. — Leber - 
i ceg: Hut Philos., i. 224. 225. 

2. Scrip. : A Being who was in the beginning, 
was with God, and was God ; made all things, 
had in himself life, which was the light of 
men; became flesh, and dwelt among men. 
(John i. 1, 3, 4, 14 ; cf. also 1 John i. 1, where 
the Logos is called the “ Word of Life.") The 
reference is evidently to Jesus Christ, viewed 
as having existed from the beginning, and at 
a certain period becoming incarnate and dwell- 
ing among men. 

* log -o-thete, s. [Gr. Abyo? (logos) = a word, 
and Tidripi ( tithemi ) = to place.] An account- 
ant ; an officer of the Byzantine Empire, who 
was tlie head of an administrative depait- 
rnent, the public treasurer, or the chancellor 
of the empire. 

•• In the ancient system of Con stan t i 
logothete. or jiccouuLuit. was applied to the recei vers 
of the tiu auces: the principal officers «ere d stln. 
guished as the logolhetes of the domain, of the posts, 
the army the private and puhhe treasure, ami the 
great In-jothetc. the supreme guardian of the laws anti 
revenues, Is compared with the chancellor of the Latin 
.MouArchiea** — Gibbon : Roman Empire ( ch. Lau 
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log'-o-type, s. [Gr. Adyo* (logos) = a word, 
aud Eng. type (q.v.).] 

Brin*. : A typa having for its face a whole 
word or a combination of letters in common 
use ; ns, con, com, tion, ing, the , and, in, on, 
&c. Tlie.se compounded types are not now 
used, but the practice still remaius in combi- 
nation of letters, such as/, ffi. 

log' roll, t\i. To engage in political log- 
rolling. ( V. i>.) 

log'-roll or, i. 

1. A device for rolling logs upon a saw- 
carriage. 

2. Une engaged in political logrolliug. (17. S.) 

log'-roll ing, t. 

1. A joining together of neighbors or others 
for the purpose of baodliog logs. 

2. A joining together, especially of politi- 
cians, for the furthering of individual interests 
on a reciprocal basis. (If. &.) 

log -wood, 5. [Eng. log , and wood; it derives 
its name from the tact that it is imported in 
logs.] 

Pot., Comm., <Cc: The wood of Hcrmatorylon 
campeachia nnm. It is used as a red dye stuff. 
The Decoction of Logwood and the Extract of 
Logwood are officinal preparations. Logwood 
is used na nn astringent in diarrhsea, chronic 
dysentery, and atonic dyspepsia. It colours 
tha uriue of those who use it pink. (Corrod.) 

• loim' ic, a. [Gr. Aoifu*o? (loimikos), from 
Aoimov (loimos) = contagions matter.] Of or 
pertaining to tha plagua or other contagious 
disease. 

loin, * lolnc, Moyne, s. [0. Fr. logne, longr , 
from Low Lat. ’ lumhea, from Lat. lumhus — 
the loin. Prob. cogn. with Mid. Eng. lend, 
land ; A.S. Icndena = the loins.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. A joint of meat, corresponding to the 
part described under II. 

3. (PL). The reins. 

M Smite through the toini of them tlwt rl#e against 
till ii. "—Deut. xxxill. 11. 

IL vlnaf. (Hunpin <£ Comp.): A popular 
rather than a scientific term for the soft part 
of a vertebrate, lying between the false ribs 
and the hip-joint. Scientifically this is called 
the lateral part of the lumbar region. 

loir (ol as wa), s. [From Fr. loir; Prov. 
glire ; fcjp. /iron; Port, leiruo ; Hal. gliero ; 
Lat. glia (genit. gliris) — a dormouse.] 

Zool. : Myoxua glia. A dormouse larger than 
the common species. It is found In the south 
of Europe and in Asia. 

loi SC-lour'-I-a, s. [Named after Loiseleur- 
Deslongehamps", a French botanist.] 

Pot. : A genus of Erieacca*, sometimes merged 
in Azalea, but Sir Joseph llooker makes them 
distinct. Loistleuria procumbcna is better 
Known as Azalea procumbens. [Azalea.] 

loi ter, • loy ter, * lol-tron, * loy tron, 

v.i. A t. [Dut. leuteren - to linger, to loiter, 
to trifle ; loteren — to delay, to Unger. From 
the same root as Eng. lout; A.S. lutun ; Icel. 
luta = to stoop ; lutr = stooping.] 

A. Intrana. ; To linger, to delay, to dawdle, 
to spend time idly, to be dilatory, to lag. 

M Oh. nUl me. thru, to *cck the jvdr," 

Whom, loiter mg lu the wood*, l lo«t." 

Scott : Oletijlnlai. 

B. Trana. : To waste or consume in trifles ; 
to idle. Followed by away: as, To /offer 
away one's time. 

loi'- tor- cr, •*. [Eng. /offer; -er.) One who 
loiters or lingers; a lingerer, an Idler; one 
who is dilatory. 

”A>mI pat hr ring loiterers ou the land tlUccrn 
llrr boat." Up run : Lurmir, 1 4, 

loi'- ter Ihg, pr. par . or a. (Lormt.) 

loV-tcr Ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. loitering; -/}/.] 
tu a loitering, dawdling, or dilatory manner. 

Lc k, Lo Itl, s. [Icel. = a deceiver, lokka, Gcr. 
tnchen sz to entice.] 

Scand. Mythol. : The evil deity, the author 
of all wickedness and calamities. Ho Is said 
to be the father of lloln, goddess of the lower 
region*. 


lo' ka-o, i. [Native name.) 

Chem. : A crude dye, originally imported 
from China under the name of Chinese Green, 
but now extracted from the hemes of the 
common buckthorn. It contains 3D per cent, 
of mineral matter. Pure lokao, obtained by 
treating the crude dye with solution of am- 
monia carbonate, filtering, and precipitating 
with alcohol, is a compound of ammonia 
with a pure blue colouring matter called 
lokain, (NlI,)2e M H 6B <) w . <>n treating ani- 
monium-lokain with dilute sulphuric acid, it 
splits up into glucose and an insoluble residue, 
lokaetin, CjgllmOjo An aqueous solution of 
crude lokao dyes cotton a pule green, but 
gives to wool and silk n pale bluish-gray. 

lo ka -e-tln, s. [Lokao.] 

16 -ka-in, s. [Lokao.] 

lokc (1), s. [Lock, s.) 

1. A wicket, a hatch. 

2. A private road or path* 

3. A narrow lane, 

* loke (2), s. [Lock (2), 5 .] 

* loke, v.t. [Look, v.] 

* lok -en, * lokc, pa. par. or a. [Lock, *.] 

lo-lig'-l-df©, s. pL [Lat. L>lig( 0 ); fem. pL 
adj. suff. ~id(c.) 

Zool . : Carpenter's name for a family of 
Cephalopods, called by Woodward and others 
Teuthidie. 

161 l-go, s. [Lat = the cuttle fish.] 

Zool. : Culamary. A genus of cephalopodous 
molluscs, family Teuthidic, sub-family My op- 
si me (Myopsidic, D'Orbigny). The pen is 
lanceolate, with the shaft produced in front. 
It is multiplied by age, so that in old in- 
dividuals several pens are found packed 
closely together. (Owen.) The body t-upers 
behind, being much elongated in tho males ; 
the tinsare terminal, united, rhombic. Length, 
excluding the tentacles, from three inches to 
two and a half feet. S. P. Woodward con- 
sidered that twenty-three recent species aie 
known, these Steenstrup reduces to seven. 
They are found in oil seas. One is fossil ; it 
is from the Lias. Loligo vulgaris is tha 
Common Squid ; L. viedia the Little Squid. 
[SquiD.] 

161 1 gop'-sis, s. [Lat. loligo =a cuttle fish, 
and Gr. oi//is (opsis) = look, appearance.] 

Zool.: A genus of cephalopodous molluscs, 
family Teulhidui, sub-family Oligopsime 
(Oligopsidae, D'Orbigny). The pen is slender, 
with a minute conical appendix ; tlm body is 
elongated, tha arms short, tho cups in two 
rows ; the tentacles slender, the funnel valve- 
less. Eight species are known, all recent. 
They are pelagic, and found in various seas. 

lol'-i-um, * loP-i-on, $. [Lat. lolium = 
darnel, cucklc, tares. 1 

Dot. : Rye-grass. A genus of Grasses, tribe 
Horde# (LindUy), tribe Poacea*, aub-tnbo 
llordeaceue (,Sir Joseph. Hooker). The spike 
is distichous, the splkelets aolitary : the 
empty glume one, the tlowcring glumes ninny. 
Four species are known, all from the north 
temperate zone. Two are British, Jjolium 
perenne, the Perennial or beardless Rye- 
grass, and L. tnnulrntum, the Darnel. L. 
mulliflorum is n colonist (H'nbton). Tho 
bearded Rye-grass is an escape, ami L. 
linicula, the Annual or Flux Rye-grass is 
L. temulcntum, var. arvcnsc. [Ryk-ohass.) 

loll, * loll en, v.i. ii t. [O. Dut. hlkn ~ lo 
sit over the Hie ; prob. a derivative of lull - 
to sing to sleep ; tool, lulln = to loll ; lolla = 
to move slowly ; lalUi — to toddle as a child ; 
lolla - sloth.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To lie or rcelino idly ; to lie In a careless 
attitude ; to lounge. 

"The lArgo AchlJlc* on hU | rext'd Wil lolling 

From lila deep client IaukK* out a loud AppiAUMe” 
Slnikrtfi. Trmliua i'rrulttn, l. 1 

2. To hang from the month, as the tongno 
of a dog when hooted with exertion and pant- 
ing. 

"To the hUck fount they mail, a lildooun throiiR. 

With imuucli dlnUmlrd, nml v»lth lolling Lmw-uo * 
!'<•)>* Homer ; /fnufxvi 19*. 

* 3. To sutler the tongue to bang out from 
the mouth. (Said of animals.) 


B. Trans. ; To put out ; to allow to hang 
from the mouth. 

*• With hU lolled tongue he faintly lick* hi* prty * 
Dry den : MirabilU. cxxxlL 

• loll, s. (Loll, t\] One who lolls abont; a 
lounger, an Idler. 

" A lobl<c. a loute. a hcAvy loll, a log^e " 

Breton J’tiiyuift Studcnppe, p. 10L 

Lol lard, s. [A confusion between two 
words': toiler = one who lolls about, a lazy 
fellow, and O. Dut. lollntrtl = a inumbler ol 
prayers, a Lollard, from lullen, lollcn = to 
aing, to hum.) 

Eccleaiol. & Church Ilist. (PL): 

1. A name given to a religious association 
which arose at Antwerp about the beginning 
of the fuortecuth century. By some, Walter 
Lollard, who was burnt alive at Cologne in 
1322, is said to have been the founder, but it 
seems tu have existed lie fore his time. The 
membcis were unmarried men anil widowers, 
who lived in community under a chief, reserv- 
ing to themselves, however, the right of retum- 
iug to their former mode of life. In 1472 the 
Pope constituted them a religious order. Io 
1606 Julius II. increased their privileges. 
They continued to the French Revolution. 

2. The name, having become one of con- 
tempt, was applied tu the followers of 
Wyclilfe, and especially to the poor preachers 
whom he sent out. Lcrhler states that “a 
inoukish zealot, Henry Cromp, of the Cister- 
cian Monastery of bawynglas, in the county 
of Meath/’ preaching before the University 
of Oxford, on Saturday. Juno 14, 13S2, "in- 
dulged in violent attacks upon the Wiclif 
party, and applied to them the heretic naina 
of Lollards, which had recently come into 
use, but till that time had never been publicly 
employed.” (Lechler W'icliJ and his English 
Precursors, ed. Lorimcr.) Whilst Richard II. 
reigned, the persecution of the Lollards was 
not heartily favoured by the Court, though 
proceedings against them were authorised, 
and in 1395 they presented a petition to 
Parliament for the reform of the Chureh. 
But on the accession of the House of Lan- 
caster, in 1399, a change for the worse took 
place. The clergy had assisted llenry IV. to 
the throne, in return for which lie followed 
their directions as to the Lollards, and tho 
Act de hccrvtico combn rendo was passed as 2 
Henry IV., c. 15. The first Lollard mortyr 
was William Sautre, who wus burnt in Loudon, 
Feb. 12, 1401. The second was Thomas Badby, 
a mechanic in the diocese of Worcester, who 
was burnt in 1409 or 1410. llenry V., who 
carried out the ecclesiastical policy of his 
father, became king in 1413. On Sept. 25 of 
the same year, Sir John Oldcastlc (Lord 
Cobham), who had edited tho works of 
Wyclilfe, was adjudged to be “a most per- 
nicious and detestable heretic.” In Jan., 
1414, a conspiracy of Lollards under the 
leadership of Lord Cobham was alleged to 
hove been detected, and he was committed to 
the Tower, but escaped into Wales. Being 
recaptured, lie was put to death by cruel tor- 
ture in St. Giles’ Fields, London, on Dec. 25, 
1418. [WVCLIFFITES.] 

"Jolm WvclUT© kiwi by Ills doctrine won many dis- 
ciples unto him (wlto Atlcr »ire atIUd Lollard* i, pro- 
fcMlnK poverty, goliitf Imrvfnot nml |>oorly cIau Id 
ruMct."— Baker : Chronicle LUte. III.; Affair* of the 
Church. 

L6r-lard~I§m, $. [Eng. Lollanl ; 

Theol. & Church Hist. : The tenets of the 
followers of John Wyclifio. Thu views of 
WyelilTo underwent a process of development 
as his researches and experience extended, 
and were by no inruns the same at all periods 
of his life. In so far as they departed from 
Roman Catholicism, they approached, and, in 
some cases, went beyond wlmt subsequently 
been me the doctrine and discipline of Cal- 
vinism or Puritanism, commingled with an an- 
tagonistic. element, Erustinnism. Among the 
articles of his pronounced •■heretical” by au 
assembly of ecclesiastical notables, convened 
in London, in l. s*2, by Win. Court nay, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were these : — 

”1. That tlir bulatAlirp of IhaUtIaI brtvul aik! win* 
doth rviiiAln In tli« 8.*cnuueut ol tit* AlUr nflcreou- 
•rcriitl n. 

**.*. TliAt t'lirbt t* not In tli* KAcrxmmt of th* 
AltAr truly mid rnvllv tu 111* |>n>i» r cotiMirvnl iici-aou. 

TIiaI II a niAii Ih> mil) coiitrkto, aII exterior oon 
fciulou It tu Mill *U|N’lflU»Ua Mini IuvaIUI 

" *, TliAt It liAtli m> (oumUtiun tu tlio Uo«iteI thxt 
Chrlit did onlnln th* Maj.* 

"8. TliAt It tl** l'ojH» Ik* a n-prultAtr aihI au *v|I 
man. And ooim-jmi ntfy a inr tnl*cr of the do* II. he 
liAtli no iHiwer over tfie (Aithlul ..f Clirn.1 niuu to 
liim hy ah i , uuIom, |x>nv«l venture, It U< given liliu by 
tlio Eni|>cmr. 
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** 9. That after Urban VI. none other i3 to be re- 
ceived aa Pope, but that Clniatendum ought to live 
After the manner of the Greeks under its owu laws. 

*’10. That it is agaiu't the sacred Scriptures that 
ecclesiastical persons should have any temporal 
positiou." 

A in ring fourteen articles adjudged to be 
** erroneous ” were the following : — 

“13. That a prelate or bishop excommunicating a 
Cleric who hath appealed to the king or the council 
of the realm, iu duiug so is a traitor to the king and 
the realm. 

“15. That it is lawful lor any deacon or presbyter 
to preach the Word of God without the authority or 
liceuce of the Apostolic See. or of a Catholic bishop or 
of any other recognised authority. 

“17. Also that temporal lords may at will take 
away their temporal goods from churches habitually 
delinquent. 

•* ia. 1 hat tithes are pure alms, and that parishionere 
mav for the offences of their curates detain them, and 
bestow tliem on others at pleasure, and that tenants 
may correct delinquent landlords at will. 

■' 24 That friars are bound to get their living by the 
labour of their bands, and not by begging. '' |Loli.ard.J 

t Lor -lard y, 5 - [Eng. Lollard ; -y.) The 
same as Lollardism (q.v.). 

*' When the eyes of the Christian world began to 
open, and the seeds of the Protestant religion (though 
under the opprobrious name of lollardy) took root in 
this kingdom. '— Dlackstone: Comment, ., bk. iv , ch. 4. 

loll-er, s. [Eog. loll; -<r r.] One who lolls 

about ; a lounger, an idle vagabond. 

” * Now. good men.' quod our host*, ‘herkneth to me, 

‘ I smell a toiler in the wind, quod he." 

Chaucer : C. T., 12,914. 

loll -mg, pr. par. & a. [Loll, t?.] 

loll mg ly, adv. [Eng. lolling; - ly .] In a 
lolling, dawdling fashiuu. 

161 li-pop, s. [Etym. doubtful ; pop is pro- 
bably the same as pap (q.v.), and lolly is 
perhaps the same as in loblolly (q.v.).] A 
sweet ; a kind of sugar coufeetioa which dis- 
solves easily io the mouth. 

161 lop, v.i. [Loll, t\] 

1. To move heavily. 

2. To lounge or idle about. 

“A room where sat or lolloped eleven ladles." — 
Keade: Cloister <C Hearth, ch. iiL 

lo-mar-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., fr. Gr. A<L^a 
(loma) = the hem, fringe, or border of a robe, 
trom I he marginal sori.) 

Lot. : Hard Fern. A genus of ferns, order 
Pulypodiarete. It has more or less barren and 
quite fertile fronds, the latter with linear sori, 
and an involucre close to the margin. Forty 
species are known : one is British, Lomaria 
Sjnrant, better kuowa as Llechnum borcale. 
[Blechnum.J 

Lom bard, s. [Low Lat. Longobardi — long 
beards/ the Latinized form of the German 
words for long and beard. It has also been 
derived from Lat. longus, Ger. long — long, 
and O. H. Ger. barte, part = a battle-axe. 
Another etymology is from Low Ger. horde = 
a fertile plain on the banks of a river, the 
name thus signifying dwellers on the banks 
(of the Elbe).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A native of Lombardy in Italy. 

* 2. A money-changer, money-lender, or 
banker : so called from the profession being 
first followed in London by immigrants from 
Lombardy. The name is still kept up in 
Lombard Street in London, where a large 
cumber of banks and bankers have tlieir 
places of business. The three golden balls, 
the sigu of a pawnbroker, also preserve the 
name, these beiog the arms of Lombardy. 

* 3. A bank. 

*' A lombard unto this dny signifying a bank for 
usury or paw ns.”— Fuller : Ch. Hist., III. v. 10. 

* 4. A public institution for lending money 
to the poor at low interest upon articles 
deposited in pledge. 

* II. Ordn.: A kind of cannon. 

•lom' bard -€Cr, s. [Eng. lombard; -ecr.) A 
money-lender, a pawnbroker. ( Howel : Letters , 
1. vi. 14.) 

Lom bard ic, a. [Eng. Lombard; -fc.] Of 
or pertaining to Lombardy or the Lomliards. 

Lombardlc alphabet, s An alphabet 
derived from the Roman, and used in the ma- 
nuscripts of Italy. 

Lombardle architecture, s. The 

style of architecture that prevailed in Lom- 
bardy and part of Upper Italy, and which for 
a long time was recognized as a distinct Lom- 
bard style, presenting essential points of 
difference from the other Later Romanesque 


styles. In the Lombard churches the type of 
Early Christian architecture was abandoned, 
and the vaulted basilica was introduced in its 
stead, although this system was subjected to 
several necessary modi li cations. Many pecu- 
liarities assert themselves io which the vaulted 
basilicas of Lombardy differ from those of 
other countries. This occurs particularly iu 
the facades, which have not, as is usually the 
case, a higher central portion aod low side 
divisions, but which present one mass, termi- 
nating iu a gable above, under the slopes of 
which, as well as in the choir and dome, are 



( The Church sf Sen Zenone, Verona.) 


divisions, as marking out the nave and aisles, 
is only effected in a way that harmonizes but 
indifferently with the whole by means of pilas- 
ters and half-columns. Besides the small ar- 
cade galleries below the gable, the whole of the 
facade Is frequently decorated with one or more 
of these rows of arcades one above another, 
either continuous or grouped, with pilaster- 
strips between the groups. The west front is 
sometimes embellished with a large and ele- 
gant rose window, whieli in fact forms one of 
the chief beauties of the facades of many of 
the churches in Italy, which are built iu the 
Later Romanesque style. 

Lombardic School of Painting, s. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this 
school are— grace, an agreeable teste for de- 
sign , without great correctness, a mellowness 
of pencil, aod a beautiful mixture of colours. 
Antonio Allegri, called Correggio, was the 
father and greatest ornament vi this school : 
he began by imitating nature alone, but as he 
was chiefly delighted with t lie graceful, lie 
was careful to purify his design ; he made his 
figures elegaut and large, and varied his out- 
lines by frequent undniatious, but was not 
always pure and correct, though bold in his 
conceptions. Correggio painted in oil, a kind 
of painting susceptible of the greatest delicacy 
and sweetness ; and as his character led him 
to cultivate the agreeable, he gave a pleasing, 
captivating tone to his pictures. 

Lom'-bardy, s. [Lombard.] A province in the 
north of Italy, of which Milan is the capital.] 

Lombardy-poplar, s. 

Lot. : Popnhtsfastigiata. [Populus, Poplar.] 

lo'-ment, lo-men turn, s. [Lat. lomentum, 
a mixture of beau- meal and rice kneaded 
together, used by the Roman ladies for pre- 
serving the skin.] 

Bot . : A legume divided internally by dis- 
sepiments, not dehiscing longitudinally, but 
either remaining always closed as in Catkarto- 
carpus fistula, or separating into pieces at 
transverse contractions along its length as in 
Oruithopus. Lindley places it in his order 
Apocnrpi. (Gtcrfaer <5: Lindley.) Now gene- 
rally limited to an lmlehiscent legume, sepa- 
rating spontaneously by a transverse articula- 
tion betw een each seed. 

* 16-men-ta - 5 C-S 0 , s. pi. [Lat. lcrmznt(um) ; 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -ucere.] 

Botany : 

1 . The name given by Linnsus to the fifty- 
sixth order of his Natural System. It coti- 
teined Leguminous plants, with jointed pods, 
Ciesalpioieab and MimoseJE. 

2. A sub-order of Crucifene, having lomen- 
taeeous pods. British genera, Crauibe, Cakile, 
and Raphanns. 

lo-men-ta'-^c ous(or ceous as shus), a. 

loment(vni) ; Eng. adj. suff. -occows.] [Lat. 

1 . Oid. Lang. : Pertaining to or like a 
lomeot. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full: try. 


2. Bot. ; Having the kind of pericarp called 
a loment. 

lo-men- tar '-e-ee. s. pi, [Mod. Lat, fimen- 
lu/V'u),* Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -etc.] 

Bot. : A aub-order of Ccramiacen?. The 
frond is cellular; the cennnidia have pear- 
shaped gTauules at the base of a enp-shaped en- 
velope, finally bursting by a pore . tetr.ispores 
scattered within the blanches. (Lindley.) 

16-men -tar-i-a, s. [Lat. lomentarlus — a 
dealer in lomentum (q.v.).] 

Brit. .-The typical genua of tbe Lome u tare st 
(q.v.). 

lo-mon -tikn, s. [Loment.) 

lo’-triin-Tto, s. [Laumontite.] 

Min. : The same as Laumontite (q.v.). 

lom?, s. [Lumpfish.] 

lon'-chid-Ite, s. [Gr. Xoy\£5iov ( longchidion ) 
= a small spear ; Ger. londiidit.] 

2Iin. : A mineral which, judging from its 
analyses, would appear to be a mixture of 
marcasite and mispickel (q.v.). Occurs io 
tin-white crystals (Ger. kausimktes). and 
massive in Saxony and Cornwall. Daoa iu- 
cludes it u Oder inarcasite. 

lon-chi-tis, s. [Lat. lonckitis; Gr. Aoyx'm 
(longckitis) = (as adj.) like a spear, (as subst.) 
ao orchid with spear-shaped seeds ; Ao>x»/ 
(longchc) = a spear-bead, in allusion to tlie 
shape of the fronds.] 

Hof. .* A genus of Fems, order Polypodiacea;. 
Two known species, both handsome, from tho 
West I ndies. 

loh-chu-rus, s. [Gr. \6y\ri (longche) = a 
lance, and oepd (our«) = a tail.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Aeanthopterygians, 
family Scireuulie, established by Bluch and 
adopted by Cuvier. Two species are known. 

* londc, $. [Land, $.] 

*Lon-den-oys, s. [London.] A native or 
inhabitant ot London. 

* Lon-dln -l-um, s. [London.) 

Lon' don, $. [Lat. Londinium , prnb. fron 
O. But. lyn= a lake, and din = a town or 
harbour for ships.) The capital of England. 

“The town rue cleputh Lude's town, tlmt ys wyda 
Ami now me cleputh It Unido * 1 ." (couth ; 

hotiert of Gloucester, p. 4-L 

London-basin, s. 

Geol.: A series of Tertiary deposits in e. 
depression in the older strata uuder and 
around the city of Loudon. 

London-clay, s. 

1. Geol. & Pah font. : A formation of Lower 
Eocene age ; so called from its existing at 
and near London. It consists of a tenaeioua 
brown and bluish-gray clay, with layers of 
concretions called septaria. Id the Isle of 
Sbeppey the London-clay is 500 feet thick. 
Fossils hove been obtained from it chiefly 
at Highgate Hill, London, in the Isle of 
Sheppey, and Bognor on the Sussex coast. It 
contains 254 fossil molluscs, mostlj tropical, 
10(5 of them not found in any other Eocene 
beds in Britain. Remains of a saw-fish and a 
sword-fish, of various turtles, a crocodile, and 
a serpent thirteen feet long [Pal.-lofuis], have 
been found with mammals such as ChuTopo- 
temus, Lophiodon, Ac. The upper fifty feet 
of the Sheppey clay have furnished many seeds 
and fruits. A few have been described by 
Mr. Bowerbank in his Fossils of the London 
Clay. There are Nipadites, a palm-like ft tut 
[NiPADiTEfi], Petrophiloides, a Pro toad, an 
acacia-like legume, a cucurbitaceous fruit, an 
anoua, &c. The fruits seem to have floated 
down a great river, llowiog from what is now 
the continent. The climate of the Eocene 
period in Britain was hotter than any which 
has siuce existed. ( Lyell .) 

2. Comm. : The clay is used forbrickinaking; 
septaria of the London clay [1] are collected 
from sea-cliffs near Hanvieli, on slmals off the 
Essex coast, and from the Isle of Shepi>ey, 
and burnt for Roman cement. (Lyell,) 

London- pride, s. 

Bot. : Saxi/raga umbrosa, particularly tbe 
sub-species, and a variety of the same specific 
name. The plant itself, which is wild in the 
vvestand south-west oflreland, find naturalized 
in some other parts of Britain, has coriaceous 
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leaves and paniclcd cymes of small white 
flowers, speckled with ml. The variety has 
the leaves compactly rosulatc, oblong, ovale, 
ercnate. Called also None-so-pretty, l’retty 
Nancy, and St. Patrick's Cabbage. (Sir Joseph 
Hooker .) 

London rocket, s. 

Hot. ; sisybrium Irio. It has runcinate. 
toothed, or pinna! itid glabrous leaves and 
yellow flowers. It occurs on old walls, Ac., 
near Berwick and Dublin. Watson considers 
il a denizen. 1 1 derives its popular name from 
the fart that it sprang up abundantly after 
tlie great lire of London in 1600. 

London- white, s. 

Pigments : A pure white lead, prepared with 
care, and ground to a state of considerable 
fineness. 

Lon don-cr, #. [Eng. London ; -er.) A 
native, inhabitant, or citizen of London. 

“The king hearing of this hia demeanor, was so 
highly oiiended wDhnll, that he sent to the London 
ert. — llulinshcd ; Urn ry lit. inn. 1232). 

* Lon don ism, s. [Eng. London ; -tan.] 
A mode of expression or action peculiar to 
Londoners. 

•' The Londonisms as I may call them, are far from 
hehnj reproadiable in themselves .' — Peyye Ante. of 
the £n a. Liny. 

Lon -don -ize, v.t.ki. [Eng. London ; -1m.] 

A. Trans. : To invest with some quality or 
characteristic peculiar to London or to Lon- 
doners. 

B. Intrant. : To imitate the manners or 
language of Londoners. 

lone, Q. [A shortened form of ahne (q.v.).] 

]. Without any companion or fellow ; single, 
unaccompanied ; not having another or others 
near. 

“When I have on those pathless wihls appear'd 
And the lone wau direr with my presence cheer'd," 
Shcn stone / Judgment of Ucrculc s, 

2. Solitary, unfrequented, retired, seldom 
visited by man, deserted. 

** Where shall he And. In foreign land, 

Bo tone a lake, so sweet a stmiid !'* 

Hcott . Lady of the Lake. vl. 15. 

3. Single, unmarried; without or having 
lost a husband. (Shakcsp. : 2 llenry IV., ii. 1.) 


1 one- star, s. 

Hist. : An American secret society esta- 
blished in I84S for extending the territory of 
the United States over all the continent of 
America and the adjacent islands. It did not 
long attract notice. 


lono (1), s. [Lane.] 

* lono (2), 5. [Loan, *.] 


lono-ll nose, 5. [Eng. lonely ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being alone or 
lonely; seclusion, retirement from company ; 
want of company ; solitude. 

“ With a flute 
Her loneUne** »he chcvrs." 

Wordsworth : fiuth. 


2. Sadness for want of company or sym- 
pathy. (IVunl.sworth ; Excursion, bk. vii.) 

* 3. Disposition to solitude, Indisposition 
for company. 


“ My f<iar hath onlchid your folutiuMw; now I mo 
The my ft fry i>f your lonchnms. 

Hhakttp. : All t !K<*« rA«r finds Well, I. 8. 


lono-ly, «. [Eng. lone , n ; -ly,] 

1. Alone, lone, not accompanied by or 
having others near ; solitary. 

" Deop ui a dill her cottneo lonely stood." 

Jtrydnt : Cork £ Fox, 4. 

2. DfHerten, unfrequented, retired, solitary. 

" They the lonely cllir la-foro." 

, Scott ; /inkebf/, lit, 13, 

3. Sad from want of companionship or 
sympathy ; limiwmte. 

" The licnit — the heart l» lonely atttl P 

Huron : One S ri< gyle More. 

* 4. Addicted to or fond of soliLudc or seclu- 
sion ; ii verse to company. 


* lono -ness. * loan ncsso, *. [Eng. hne, 
n : -nrvi.) I lie quality or state of being lone ; 
In nel i ness, lonesomeness, solitude. 

•' llo ivliU, 'll of rourt-lifo you kimw the jrnn<1, 

\ou would leave loneness. Lmne . {nit ins. 4. 

16x10 -301113, * lono som, a. [Eng. lone, a ; 

•some. ) 

1. Lonely, deserted, unfrequented. (JForrta 
U’orf/i : I Airy Cray.) 


2. Sad from want of companionship or 
sympathy ; lonely. 

3. Fit or adupted for solitude. 

"Neither iliall we content ounwlvea In lonesome 
tunc*, und private loliloquua, to whiseer out the 
divine prut***." — Harrow . Sermons, vol. L. *er. a. 

* lone-somo-ly, etdv. [Eng. lonesome; dy.] 
In a louesomc manner. 

lono-somo ness, s. [Eng. lonesome; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of being lonesome ; soli- 
tude, loneliness. 

“ The gloominess of the pro»i>ect added horror to the 
lom-sonutness of the place. “—Vldys : Life of Sir U\ 
fialeiffh. 

long, * lang, a., adv., k s. [A.S. long, long ; 
eogn. with Dan. lung; I cel. langr ; Dnt. long; 
bw. King; Goth, loggro ; Ger. long; Lat. 
lo»0 ns.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Drawn out in n line or in the direction of 
length ; having length. It is the opposite to 
short, and is contradistinguished from wide 
ami broad : protracted ; exceeding the ordin- 
ary or usual length. 

" This u a devil, mid no monster : I will leave him ; 

I have m> tony spoon."— Shakcsp. : Tempest, u. 2. 

2. Drawn out m- protracted in time ; lasting 
or extending over or through a considerable 
length of time. 

■' Honour thy father ami mother that thy days 
may I*) long upon the laud . fixodus xx. 12. 

3. Extending over n certain specified length 
or measure : ns, n foot long , an hour long. 

4. Continued by succession to a great or 
extended series. 

5. Continued or protracted in sound : as, a 
long note. 

G. Tedious in narration ; extended to too 
great a length ; verbose. 

“ A Uilo bliould never he too Imy* 

Prior; Paulo Puryanti. 

7. Dilatory, slow ; happening or occurring 
after a protracted interval. 

“Death will not ho lony hi coming.”— ficclus. : 
xlv. 12. 

8. Extending far into futurity; far-seeing: 
ns, lie lias a long head. 

0. Lingering, longing. (In this sense, per- 
haps, connected or confused with long, v.) 

" Praying for him. and casting a fon^look that way, 
he saw the galley leave the pursuit."— Sidney. 

B. As adverb : 

1. To n great extent in space or distance : 
as, a line long drawn out. 

2. To a great extent or amount of time. 

" He should not stay lony lu the plaee "—llosta 
Xlii. 13. 

3. At a point of time far distant either 
previously or in the future . as, long before ; 
long alter. 

4. Throughout the whole extent or dura- 
tion of. 

“ The Rod which fed ino all iny life lony unto thU 
day ."— Omens xlvm. 15. 

5. To a point of time in futurity. 

“ Uow lony shall the wi-rds of thy mouth be liki 
a nttoug wind X "— Job vlli. 2. 

fi. For a greater, or the greatest length of 
time. (In the comparative and superlative.) 
"When she could not longer hide him, ehe took for 
him nu urk (>l hulruidicA.' — fixodus U. a. 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Anything which Is lung, ex- 
tended, nr protracted. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Mus. : A note whose lenglli in common 
lime is equal to four semibreves. 

2. Pros. : A long syllable or foot. 

•f (1) In the long run: In the cud; even- 
tually. 

(2) The long : 

Png. Vniv. : The lung vacation. 

(3) The long am/ the dai rt or the short and 
(he long of (t mutter: ‘1 ho whole matter in 
brief or in a few words. 

r I.ong is largely used [n composition [n 
English, the meanings ul the compound words 
being generally obvious: as, lor Instuiue, 
long ‘absent, lang-hucketl, lang-cvutfltcd, long- 
continued, long-deterred, long delayed, lung-ex- 
pected, /i»»f;-/iMtrn/, h-ng- handed, long-lost, batg- 
parted, bing-ftractisnl, long-promisid, long-re- 
sounding, Inng-wnudd, lung-stretching, lung- 
threatened, long-tried, long-visaged, long- wished, 
Ac. 

t long ago,*. Time long past (/Vfica/.) 


long armed, a. Having bmg anna. 
Long-armed A j>e : 

Zool. : The Gibbon (q.v.). 
long beard, f. Tiltandsia ustwaides. 
long-billed, a. Having a long bilL 
Long-billed Cuckoos: 

Omith. : The name given by Swninsnn to 
his Leptostoiuune, a sub-tamily of Cuculidu’. 

long bone, s. [Cylindmc, (3).] 
long breathed, a. Able to reuiu th 
breath lor a long time ; long-winded. 

long cloth, s. 

Fiubric: A peculiar kind of fine cotton 
cloth, made milled or plain. 

long-clothcs, s. pi. An Infant's dress, 
which descends below the feet. 

long dozen, s. Thirteen. 

long drawn, o. Extended to a great 

length. (Goldsmith: Deserted Village.) 

long-earod, n. Having very long eAra. 
Long -eared Dnt : 

Zool. : Phcotus uuritus, a common British 
species, occur! ing also in Europe, North 
Africa, and Central Asia. Fur lung, thick, 
and soft; hairs blackish, lipped above with 
brown, with a reddish or grayish tinge ; he; i 
and body about two inches long ; expanse of 
wings, ten inches. 

Long-ear etl Fox: 

Zool. : Megalolis Lolandii, one of the Canidfe, 
peculiar to South Africa. It resembles a 
feniiic, but the bushy tail is straight, only 
half the length of the body and head, which 
together measure some twenty -four inches. 
Ears large, snout long ami pointed ; colour, 
grayish-yellow, white beneath, tail darkei. 
This fox difiei s from other Canidie in the dental 
formula, tho molars being instead of 
Long -cared Hedgehog : 

Zool.: Prinaceusauritus. Habitat, Western 
Asiatic Russia, especially near the CaspjgQ 
Tlie ears are large, the muzzle and legs longer 
than in E. eurojneus, from which in habit it 
dilTers little. 

Long -ear id Owl: 

Or tilth. : Asto ofoj. 

long Eliza, s. (For def. see extract.) 

“A correspumleut writes to u» from Holla ml : ' Long 
Elizas |tUo tmelo term fur cei tutu blue iliiO w Into vxai* 
ornamented with tigurea of till tliili D 

a name Uvrivid undoubtedly from the German 01 
Dutch. Onr sailors and tnulorn uillul certain CUlmse 
vases, from Hie llcurc* which distinguished them, 
lange Luchen ( = tall Lizzies), tu.il the i.neliah iwil'ini 
and tradciu promptly ImiiHhiled thi* luto tony filiias," 
— Pall Mall daze tic, Dec. A. ISbi. 

long field, 5 . 

Cricket : A term including long-tield oft’ and 
long-fluid on (q.v.). 

Long-field of: 

Cricket : A fielder stationed behind and to 
the left of the bowler. Commouly contracted 
to long-off. 

Long-field on : 

Cricket : A fielder stationed behind and to 
the right of tho bowler. Commonly coni i acted 
to lung-on. 

long flnnod, a. llnvlug an abnormally 

lung tin or tins. 

Long-fnincd IHui/f : 

Zool. : Miyajdeia longimana. 

long firm, s. A party of swindlers who 
obtain goods on eiedit, which they iiinue- 
dintely dispose of, moving fiom plucu t<» place 
to avoid tb-lci lion, ’lho cpillu t pinlwblv has 
reference to the number of persons engaged iu 
such nefarious pursuits. 

long flax, a. Flax to 1 k> spun its i ittinU 
length without rutting. 

long gland, 5 . 

pit.: The .neliulflccouH g, mis Maorndenia. 
leng beaded, «. 

1. lit.: 1 lav ng n hug fiend; specif., In 
ethnology, ilolu hocephn 1 (q.v.) 

“Two human »kiiti* dlnsrtvrwt nl ltic •ami* ttnm 
an* r»'ft rr«-d t y l*r< 1 llnvl-* 1 tin* hoi-t h axial lhcrio 
lyjK*." Aui'bni A'n • ty .(/.in in UrUatn. cL X. 

2. Eig.: shrewd, fur-see ng. 

* long homo, The grave. 

"Man U'^th 1*' liL* f«»|f itim#."- fiecUis. xli. 5. 


boll, ; p6\lt t ; cat. 9 c]!, cliorus, 9 I 1 I 11 . ben^h; go, gem; thin, tills; sin, ns; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist. lag. 
-clan. . tlan = slinn. -tion, -slon — shun; -^lon, -$ion » zhun. -clous, tlous, sious — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. bpl, upL 
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long 


long-horned a. Having long horns : as, 
ft long-hornul breed of cattle. 


long horns, s. pi. 

Entom. : Tliegeous Adela, by Stainton placed 
nnder the family Tineid*. by some others 
considered to be the type of a family Adelidte. 
The antenna* are about three times as long & s 
the wings. The most common species, Adela 
viridella, flies in companies like gnats among 
oak-trees about the end of May. 


long hundred, s. One hundred and 
twenty. 


long-leg, s. 

Cricket : A fielder stationed behind and to 
the left of the wicket-keeper. 

long -legged, a. Having abnormally long 
legs. 

Long-legged Chatterers : 

Omith . : The name given by Swainson to 
“his Leiotrichauae, a sub-family of Ampelidffi. 

Long-legged Hawks: 

Omith.: The raptorial sub-family Accipi- 
triniv the members of which have the tarsus 
about equal in length to the tibial bone. In 
all other members of the Falconidje the tibia 
is always longer than the tarsus. 

Long-legged Plover : 

Omith. : Himantopus mclanoptcrus. 

Long-legged Thrushes : 

Omith. : The name given by Swainson to 
bis Crateropodinse, a sub-family of Merulidw. 
They are larger than ordinary thrushes, are 
of sombre tint, and live by preference in the 
Vicinity of water. 

long legs, s . [Baddy Long-legs]. 

long lived, a. Having a long life or 
existence.; lasting long. 

“ The remnant of the long-lived tree 
Wu disappearing by a swift de^ay.*' 

11 ordsworth : Excursion. bk. vL 


long measure, s. 

1. Measure of length ; lineal measure. 

2. [Long-metre]. 


long metre, 5. 

Music : The name of a hymn metre, four 
lines S's, marked in books as L.M. 

long necked, «. Having a loog neck. 

Long-necked Chelodine : 

Zool: Chelodin n longicollis, a river or marsh 
tortoise from the region of the Murray river 
in Australia. 


long nose, s. 

Jchthy. : A popular name for a pike— Belone 
vulgaris. 

long-nosed, a. Having a long nose. 

- Long-nosed Monkey : 

Zool. : Semnopithecus nasalis , the Prohoscis 
ltonkey. [Kaha.] 

Long-nosed Shrew: 

Zool : Sorexlongirostris, fromNorth America. 
Long-nosed Skate: 

Ichthy. : Raja or Raia vomer , a species of 
British Skate, with the snout prolonged to a 
sharp point. The tisli is from four feet seven 
inches long, a little above three feet broad, 
the tail sixteen inches. The skin of the body 
is smooth, but the tail is rough, with large 
recurved spines on each horder. Colour of 
the fish leaden above, with dark spots below. 
It is brought to the London market. 

long off, s. [Long-field off.] 
long- on, s. [ Long-field on.] 

Long Parliament, s. 

Hist. : A celebrated Parliament which con- 
tinued between twelve and thirteen years. It 
first met on Nov. 3, 1040, and was dissolved 
by Oliver Cromwell on April 20, 1053. [Par- 
liament.] 
long-plane, s. 

Joinery : A joiner's plane used when a piece 
of stuff is to be planed up very straight. 

long poll, s. 

Fabric : A shaggy velvet. 

long primer, s. 

Print. : A size of type between Small Pic* 
And Bourgeois. 

This line is set in Long Primer. 


long-range barometer, s. A barome- 
ter, the upper portion of whose tube is in 
spiral form, and of diminished diameter, the 
distance between the coils being usually 12 
base to 1 perpendicular, so that each iach rise 
of mercury in the tube is indicated by an 
advance of 12 inches in the spiral coil. An- 
other form of long-range harometer is that 
filled with glycerine instead of mercury, with 
a tube twenty-seven feet long. This incon- 
venient length has led to the invention of a 
combined mercury and glycerine barometer. 
It consists of two vertical tubes forty inches 
in length, and joined at the bottom by a short 
curve. One, larger in diameter, and closed at 
the top, is filled with mercury, which extends 
through the bend, and partly into the second 
tube of less diameter, which is further partly 
filled with glycerine. The rising aud falling 
of the mercurial column in the large tube, 
having a lighter fluid to balance, and that 
dispersed over a larger space by reason of the 
difference in the diameter of the two tubes, a 
longer range is obtained, due both to the un- 
equal capacity of the two tubes and the dif- 
ference in the specific gravity of the two fluids. 
These barometers admit of minute variations 
being read without the aid of a vernier, 
long ru.ffer,$. A coarse heckle. [Heckle.] 


long-saw, s. A pit-saw. 
long - shielded, a. Having a long, 
shield -like defence on the body. 

Long-shielded Jacare: 

Zool. : An alligator, Jacare longiscvtata , of 
an olive-colour, with spotted jaws, from 
tropical America. 


long sight, $. The same as Long-sight- 
edness (q.v.). 


long-sighted, a. 

1. Able to see to a great distance. 

2. Able to see things distinctly at a dis 
tan’ce but nut close at hand ; presbyotic. 

3. Far-seeing, shrewd, sagacious. 

"Dictated by a long-sighted desire of making the 

royal oifice more durable " — Lewi*: Cred. Early 

fl . eh \ i v & 15. 


long sightedness, s. 

1. A defect of sight by reason of which 
objects are seen distinctly when at a distance, 
but confusedly when close at hand. 

11 Where long-sight occurs, the eye is not 
sufficiently convergent, so that the image of 
the object looked at is formed beyond the 
retina. If the olyect be removed to a certain 
distance, the object will fall exactly on the 
retina and be clearly seen. Long-sightedness 
is the usual accompaniment of advancing 
years. The spectacles used for it are con- 
vergent lenses. [Spectacles.] Called also 
Presbytism (q.v.). 

2. The power or faculty of seeing to a great 
distance. 

3. Sagacity, shrewdness. 

, long slide, s. 

Steam engin. : A slide-valve of such length 
as to cover the rorts at both ends of cylinder, 
and having a hollow back which forms au 
eduction passage. 


long-slip, s. 

Criclcet : A fielder stationed behind and to 
tlie right of the wicket-keerer. 

long-spined, a. Having long spines. 
Lojig-spined Echidna: [Porcupine-echidna]. 
long-stalked, a. Having a long stalk. 
Long-stalked Crab : 

Zool. : The genus Podophthalmus. 
long-stop, s. 

Cricket: A fielder placed behind the wicket- 
keeper to stop any balls which may pass linn. 

long-stop, v.i. 

Cricket : To act as long- stop. 

* long-sufferancc, s. Forbearance to 
punish ; mercy, patience. ( Scott : Rokeby, iv. 24.) 

long-suffering, a. ii s. 

A. As adj. : Forbearing, patient, bearing 
injuries or provocation for a loug time. 

“The Lord Ood, merciful and gracious long-xuffer- 
ing, aud abundant in goodness and truth. —Exod. : 
xxxiv. 6. 

B. As subst.: The same as Lono-suffer- 
ance (q.v.). 

“What if God endured with much long^uffering the 
Vessels of wrath fitted to destruction" — Horn. ix. 22. 


&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


long-tackle block, *. 

Hunt. : A block haviug two single sheavea, 
one above the other. The lower one is two- 
thirds the size of the upper. It is used ic 
combination with a single block, to torrn loog- 
taekle for loading or other purchase. 

long-tail, s. & a. 

A. A 5 substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An animal, especially a dog, having an 
uncut tail. As the dogs of those not quali- 
fied to hunt had their taila cut, the word came 
to signify gentlefolk. 

" Come cut and longtail under the degree of a squir* * 

— Shakesp. : Merry H u m of Hindior, m. 4. 

2. A greyhound. (Slang). 

II. Zool. (PI): Tlie genus Harelda (q.v.). 
[Lono-tailed Duck.] 

A. As adj. : Having the tail uncut, aa * 
dog. 

long tailed, a. Having a long tail. 

Long-tailed Bats: 

Zool. : The genns Miniopterus (q.v.). 
Long-tailed Blue Jays: 

Omith. : The geuus Xanthura (q.v.). 
Long-tailed Duck t Long-tailed Hareld : 

Omith. : Fuligina (Anas) glocialis, a winter 
visitor to Britain. It is remarkable for its 
elongated tail-feathers. 

Long-tailed Field-Mouse : 

Zool. : Mussylvoticns, the Wood Mouse (q.v. ^ 
Long-tailed Harell: [Long-tailed Duck], 
Long-tailed Hawk : 

Omith. : Micrastur semitorquatus. 

Long-toiled Homed Owl : 

Omith. : The same as Long-eared 0wd(q.v.). 
Long-tailed Locust-eater: 

Omith.: The name given by Swainson to 
Gryllivora longicauda , one of tbe Sylvidae. 
long-faded Mole : 

Zool. : Talpa maemra, a native of Northern 
India. 

Long-tailed Pangolin: 

Zool. : Manis tetrndactyla, a scaly Ant-eater 
from Eastern Africa. Dark-brown in colour, 
with the hair of the face aud under-sides black ; 
from two to three feet in length, of which the 
tail makes up two-tliirds. Called also the 
Four-fingered Pangolin. 

Long-tailed Tiger Cat : 

ZooL: Felismacrurus. Habitat, Brazil, where 
it was discovered by Prince Maximiliaa of 
Neuwied. It resembles the ocelot, but is 
smaller, and its spots are not so well marked. 
Length of body, about twenty-seven inches ; 
tails, fourteen inches. Sometimes called the 
Oceloid Leopard. 

Long-tailed Titmouse : 

Omith. : Parus caudatus. the Bottle-tit, 
Long-tailed Trogon: 

Omith. : Pharomacrus mocinno, the Quesal 
(q.v.). 

long-threadworm, s. [Threadworm.) 
long- timber, s. 

Shipbuilding: A timber rising from the 
cants, and continued in one piece to the top 
of the second futtock. 

long tom, s. 

1. Mining: An apparatus used by tha 
Californians for washing gold from the earth 
or gravel in which it is found. It consists of 
a wooden trough, from twelve to twenty-five 
feet long aud about a foot wide. At its lower 
end it widens, and its floor there is of sheet- 
iron pierced with holes half an inch in diame- 
ter, under which is placed a flat box a couple 
of inches deep. Tlie apparatus is set at an 
inclination over the place which is to be 
worked, aud a stream of water is kept running 
through it by means of a hose ; and, while 
some of the party shovel in the dirt, one man 
stands at the lower end stirring the mass, as 
it is washed down, and separating the stones, 
while the earth and gravel fall through the 
sieve into another hox, where they are again 
sifted. (Bartlett.) 

2. Ordnance: A cannon of large size and 
special length. 

* long-tongued, a. Talkative, chattering, 
prating. (Shakesp. : 3 Henry I ii- 2*) 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, ce - © ; ey = a* qn = kw. 


long— longirostor 
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long vacation, s. [Vacation.) 
long valvo, s. 

Steom-eng. ; [Lono-sude]. 
long waisted, a. 

A. Ordinary language ; 

1. Having a long waist. (Said of peraons.) 

2. Long from the arm pita to the waist. (Said 
of a dress.) 

B. Nout. : Applied to a ship having a long 
waist. [Waist.] 

long windod, a. 

1. Having good breath or wind ; long- 
breathed. 

2. Tedioua : wearisome from prolixity. (Ap- 
plied to persons and things.) 

"Ho would have nothing hut long- winded cant 
wilhout book*."— Macaulay : Ui»t. Eng., ch. vt. 

long-wlndednoss, & Tedioua pro- 
lixity. 

*' Ho m»kr< the Doctor, tit spite of hla long- toindrd- 
tieu. an miiusiHK aihJ oven »y m[>ALhettc personage."— 
Pall A/aU Gazette, Fob. IS. 1881. 

long-winged, a. Having long wings. 
Ixmg-winged Pittf-bird : 

Omith . .* Chelidoptera fcne&rosa, one of the 
Bucconidre, from the warmer parts of America. 

Long-winged Swift: The Indian genue Ma- 
cropteryx of Swainsoa. 

long-wool, s. Combing wool. In dis- 
tinction to the shorter which is carded. 

* long yarned, a. Spun out, unduly 
protracted. 

" Ofttlmea when Giles doth find 
Harsh sights nt homo, Giles wlsiielh he were blind ; 
All this doth Joaii ; or tlmt his long-yarn'd Ufa 
Were quite epuu oof fieri Joiuon : Epigram 41 

I5ng, * long on, * long 1-en, v.t. k l. 
[A.S. langian, longian = to lengthen, to long 
after, from lang, long = long (q.v.). J 
•A. Trans. : To lengthen. 

B. Intransitiw : 

* 1. To lengthen ; to become long or longer. 
"Thonne se d®g lanjath.”— Popular Trtalite* on 

Bcicnre. p. ». 

2. To stretch the mind or heart after anv- 
thing ; to have an eager desire ; to desire any- 
thing earnestly. (Followed by for or after, or 
by an infinitive.) 

'•Abetted by on Anxious eye 
That longed t«» l*e deceived/' 

Ac oft Bridal of Triermain, 11L A 

3. To have an eager appetite. (Generally 
followed by for.) 

"And IMvid longed. And said, Oh that one would 
give ina drink of the water of Bethlehem."— I CAron. 
xl. 17. 

* 4. To l>eloog. 

**But he tue flmt through pride and pnisiAiire strong, 
Aaaayld, not knowing wbiit to arnies doth long.'' 

Spenter : F. VI. IL 8. 

•l5ng, odv. [A ehortened form of aZon<j(q.v.).] 
By means of, by reason of, because of. 

•• If* all long on you. 1 could not get my part a night 
or two before/ —Prologue to Eeturne from Pamuuu*. 

long shore man, s. A labourer em» 
ployed about wharves in loading or unloading 
Vessels. 

*l5n g»'-vi s. (Lonobvity.) 

lSng an, longyen, s. (Chinese.) 

Ilotany : 

1. The fruit of Nephelium, Dimocarpus, or 
Euphoria lA>ngunum,n sapindaccous tree from 
the Indian Archipelago. It is akin to the 
Litrhi, but the fruit ia smaller, being but 
from half an inch to en inch in diameter. It 
has a semi-transparent pulp, is eatable, and 
la sold In the Chinese markets. 

2. The tree itself. 

t l5h-ga-nfm*-l-tSr, $. [Lat. Jon^nrifaiftaF, 
from Longus =. long, and animus = mind ; Fr. 
lonj/animiftf ; Ital. longanimita.\ Forbear- 
ance, long-autTcrlng, patience. 

"It had overcome the patience of Job am It did the 
meekneue of Mode*, and would turcly have imwtered 
any. but Iho longanimity ami lotting nuirrraiice of 
God."— firotent : Vulgar Errourt, bk. L, cb. UL 

long boat, •. [Eng. long, anil 6oaf.] 

b'nut. ; A largo ship's boat, from 32 to 40 
feet long, having a beam from *21 > to *25 of Its 
length. It lias n heavy, flat lluor, and is 
altar per In its floor than a launch. It Is carvel 
built. 

"At the HrV descent on thorn. he did countenance 
the landing in Ida longboat."-— Wotton. 


lorig'-bow, s. [Eng. long, a and 6ou\] The 
national weapon of the English from the time 
of Edward II. to the introduction of 
firearm a. It was used with great e fleet 
at Crecy (1346). Tho bow was of the 
height of the archer, and made of 
yew, ash, Ac. The arrow was half 
as long as the bow. 

H To draw the longbow : To 
tell improbable or exagger- 
ated stories. 

"At speaking truth perhapa they 
are less clover. 

But draw the longbow better 
now than ever." 

Byron : Uon Juan, xvL L 

•ltfnge, a. [Llnoe, j.) 

* longe(l), v.i. [Lunoe, 

f.] 

* longe (2), v.i. [Lono, v.] 



long'-er, s. l[Eng. long, v. ; -er.) One who 
longs ; one who desires anything earnestly. 

ldng' er^, s. [LoNOEa, a ] 

Naut. : The casks stored next the keelson. 


*lon ge'-val, * lon-gte'-val, a. ILat. lon- 
ccvus, from "longus = loog, and return = an age.] 
Long-lived. 

* Ion gev'-i-ty, * lon-gsov'-i-t^, * lon- 
giBV-i-tiO, s. [Lat. longicvitas, from £ort- 
prepus.] Length of life ; great aga or dura- 
tion of lifo. 

" We shall slnglo out the deer , upca concesalou a 
long-lived aniinaf. and iu longevity hy many conceived 
to attain unto hundred*."— Browne ; Vulgar Erroure. 
hk. 11.. ch. ix. 

(1) The term may be applied to Ihe dura- 
tion of species, genera, Ac., aa well as to the 
life of individuals. 

" Relative longevity of *]>ec1ee In the Mammalia and 
Teata.ea.' — •' Student * Element* of Oeol., p. ia». 

(2) We learn from Scripture that the lives 
of the antediluvian patriarchs were greatly 
extended, Methnsaleli having reached the age 
of 969 years (Gen. v. 27). When Psalm xe. 
was written, the limits of human life were as 
they are now. A few instances of abnormal 
longevity etill occur, though a large number 
of the recorded cases are mythic. The inhabi- 
tant of a workhouse or e pauper outside, on 
reaching 100, is sure to receive much considera- 
tion and many presents from the public, on 
which account there is a strong temptation 
to add on a substantial number of years to 
the life. Even people not paupers may be 
templed to do it. It may well be doubted 
whether the poor man, Golour M 'Crain, who 
died in the reign of Charles I., really spent 
180 Christmas seaanus in his bouse; or whether 
Old Parr “was in his 153rd year" when he 
died, in 1635; or Henry Jenkins 169 when ho 
died, ia 1670 ; or whether Thomas Corn, who 
died in 1588, was 207 ; or Johannes dc Tern* 
poribus, whoso life ended lu 1014. was 361: 
The existence of centenarians stands on gnod 
evidence. A few years ago the Rev. Hr. 
Ingram, of Unst, died at the age of 102, and 
Sir Moaca Moutellnrc'a hundredth birthday 
has been celebrated. Dr. Farr, of the General 
Register Office, Somerset 1 Inuse, says that if 
the returns made to Ihe office as lo the ages 
of persons deceased can he depended on, 223 
peraons (79 men and 144 women) out of every 
million of tho population reach 100 years; 
one, a woman, reaches 108. Tho longevity 
tends to be greater in women than in men. 
It has been recently thought hy sanitarians 
that when the laws of health are completely 
observed that 125 years are the natural term of 
human life. 


* lSn-gov'-ous * lSn-fcrav / -ous, 5. ILat.Ion- 

? rey«s, from longus= long, ami return = nn nge.] 
dviug a long time ; long-lived ; of great age. 

"Cedar wood (a longeenu* and an evergreen."— Orew : 
Cotmo. Sacra, lik. iv.. ch. vikt. 

lSng'-h&nd, f [Eng. long , and hand } Ordi- 
nary writing, or written characters, ns distin- 
guished from shorthand, stenography, .to. 

I5iv '-£I-corn, o. & a. [Lonoicounrs.] 

A- As adj . : Of or pertaining to the Lougi- 
cornes (q.v.). 

"A chirping nolAB, like of the />m. 7 l<v>r»i oo- 

le«|itcra.'— Sw«<n«on <♦ Strickiand : Jmecl*. p. 120. 

B, As ttubsL : A member of the family 
Longicornes. 

" Ceramhyx hero*, a common European longicorn . " 
— II. It . P.L.S.. In ViuieUi Sat. UUt„ v. 238. 


ldn-gtf-cor'-no^, Ion gi cor -nl a, i. pi 

[Lat. longus = long, and cornu = a horn.) 

Entom. : Longicorns, a subsection of 

Beetles, section Tetramera. The autenme are 
usually longer than the body. They are fili- 
form, tapering, or more rarely honked m 
pectinated ; tho mnndibles are large ; the 
thorax and part of the elytra sometimes with 
spines ; tho body elongated ; the colour, as a 
rule, bright. The longicornes are large beetles, 
the iarvje of which feed on timber. The perfect 
insect makes a sound produced by the rubbing 
of the hind limb of the prrdhorax over a 
finely-ribbed prominence on the mesotlmrax 
beneath. It is divided into three families. 
Prionidae, Ccrambycidie, and Lepturid;e(q.v.). 

* Ion- gl-liit -er-al, a. [Lat . longus = long, aa d 

laterali3 ~ pertaining to the side ; Iafiis(genit. 
latcris ) = a side.] Having long sides ; having 
the form of an elongated parallelogram. 

"But Nhievcb, which authon acknowledge b> have 
exceeded Babylon, wm of a lonffilaterul Ogure.*— 
Browne: Cyrnt tfnrden. ch. IL 

*lon gim'-a-noiis, a. [Lat. longus = long, 
and mujuiir a hand; Fr. longimane.) Hav- 
ing long hands ; long-handed. 

" Whoae iniillcewaa never to longimanou* as to reach 
the *oul of their eneunea."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. vil., ch. x ix. 

* liin-gim -e-try, s. [Lat. longus = long, 
amlGr >ieTpoe(m«fron) = a measure.] The art 
or practice of n; ensuring distances or lengths. 

"Our two eyea are like two different stations in 
longimetry, oy the assistance of which the distance 
between two object® is measured." — Cheyne: J‘hUo*o- 
phlcal Principle*. 

long" mg, * long yng, pr. par., a., k s. 

[Long, v.j 

A. ii B, As pr. par. dt particip. adj. : (See 
Ihe verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: An eager deaire or yeamlDg ; 
& craving or morbid appetite. 

" I hnv« a wuiuan s lonying, . , . 

To sec great Hector in the w eedi of ixjhoo. ' 

Shaketp. ; Winter t Talt. !▼. t 

2. Physiol. : The name given to the i>eculiar 
and often whimsical desires of fouuiles during 
pregnancy, and in thnse states iu which the 
uterine discharge is suppressed. 

long' ing-ly, adv. lEng. longing ; - ly .) la 
a longing manner; with eager desire or 
yearning. 

" Nor did his eve* less longingly behold 
The girdle hell, with tiallt of bumiidied cold." 

Dry den lirgtf ; .£>i<nrf lx. 467. 

r lJJn-gin'-qui-t^, 8. [I^at. longirujiiitos, from 
longinyuus — long, extensive ; longus = loug.) 
Greatness of distance. 

" l’ope Loo himself saw that longinonity of region 
doth cause the examination of truth to Income over 
dilatory, '—/furrow . Of the Pope * Supremacy. 

ldn'-g^-p^lp, a. ks. [LoNoirALn.) 

A. Asndj. : Of or pertaining lo tho Longt- 
palpi (q.v.). 

B. .dFFiibsf. ; Aa insect of the section Longi* 
palpi (q.v.). 

lon'-gHL pil pi, f. pi. [Lat. longus, and palpi, 
pi. of j>alpus = a stroking, flattering. By ea- 
toinologists used for a feeler,] 

£nfom. : The name given by Latreillc and 
Cuvier to a section of the Braehelytra. Tho 
maxillary palpi nrc idmost as lung as tho 
head. Genera, roederns, bteiius, &c. 

ldn gl pon-na'-too, s. pi. (Fein, pi of M<xL 
Lat. longtpennithL, lroiu Lilt, longus — lung, 
and penanfits = winged ; ;>emia=n feather.] 

Omith. : A tribe of Birds, order Xatatnres. 
The wings are long ; tho hill pointed, knife- 
like, or hooked ; the hind toes not connected 
with the others hy a membrane. Kuimbos 
Laridue, ProcelUuidie. 

lon-^l-pcn -nato, o. [Longiiu.nnat.c.) 

Having long wings. 

lfcn-gi-pcn'-no^. s, pt. [IjU. longus = long, 
and petnui ss a feuther.] 

Omith. : The name given by Cuvier to a 
family of Sea Birds containing the long- 
winged apecies, which, by their gnat capa- 
bility of flight, aro spread every where over 
the ocean, lie included under it the genera 
Prncellarin, Thnlnssidroum (Petrels), Dio- 
media, the All*atros.s, Ac. 

t l5n-&I-rds‘-tcr, 5 . lIx>NOino8TUM ] 

Omith.: A lord of the mder Lougiroatrca 
(q.v.). 


boil. boV: pout, J<J\V1 ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^htn, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os: expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, pit => L 
-olan, -tlan = ehan. -tlon, -slon = shun; - ^lon, -slon « zhuu. -clous, -tlous, -sious = chits, -bio, -<llo, Ac. - bpb d^L 
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longirostral— look 


lon-gi ros' tral,a. [Longirostres.] Having 
* ioug oil! or 'beak ; of or belonging to the 
Longirostres (q.v.). 

lon-gi -ros'- tres, s. pi. (Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. longus = long ; rostrum = hill or beak, 
and tna.se. or fern. pi. sulf. -es.J 

Oniith. : The name given by Cuvier to a 
family of Wading Birds, having a slender long 
weak hill, with which they grope in mud for 
worms and small insects, fie included under 
it the g.meia Seolopax (.Snipes), Ibis, Nu> 
menius (the Curlew), &c. 

long 7 ish, a. (Eng. long , a. ; -isA.) Rather 
long, somewhat long. 

*' A longith day's Journey.’— J/ r* *• Gatkell: Sylvia'* 
Lover*. ch. ix. 

Ion -gi tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. longitudo = 
length, duration, from longus = long.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Length. 

** Mine (legs) spindling into longitude immense." 

Co toper ; Task, v. 1L 

IL Technically: 

1. j4slron.. : The distance in degrees reckoned 
along the ecliptic, from the siting equinox to 
a circle at right angles to it passing through 
the heavenly body whose longitude is re- 
qtiired. A star situated directly in the line 
between the pole of the ecliptic and the vernal 
equinox has no longitude. In place of celes- 
tial longitudes right ascensions are now gene- 
rally noted. 

2. Geog. : Distaoce on the aurfaca of the 
globe. The longitude of a place is the arc of 
the equator intercepted between the meridian 
of the place and a meridian passing through 
anme other place from which longitude is 
reckoned. Lungitnde, in this couotry, as in 
Eugland, is most generally reckoned from the 
meridiau of Greenwich. It is also reckoned 
from the meridians of Washington, Paris, Ac. 
Longitude is expressed in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, or in time, 15° beiog equivalent 
to one hour. It is reckooed to 180° east or 
west. 

K (1) Geocentric longitude : [Geocentric- 
ionchtude]. 

(2) Heliocentric longitude : 

Astron. : The longitude of a heavenly body, 
as reckoned on or referred to a circle, of 
which the centre coincides with that of the 
sun. 

longitude-star, s. 

Astron. (PL): Certain stars whose exact 
position is known, and winch may he used as 
aids in calculating celestial longitudes. 

lon-gi-tudln-al, a. & s. [Lat. longitudo, 
genit. longitudin(U); Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
[Lqnoitude.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to longitude or 
length : as, longitudinal extent ; extending 
or running lengthwise : as, a longitudinal 
timber. 

" These vesicular are distended. and their longitu- 
dinal diameters straitened. "—Cheync: Philotophical 
Principles. 

B. As subst. : A railway alceper laid pa- 
rallel with the rails. 

longitudinal dehiscence, s. 

Bot. (Of an anther): Dehiscence in the di- 
rection of— Le., along, not across, the cells. 

longitudinal-sinus, s. [Sintjs.] 

longitudinal-tension, s. 

Bot. : Tension in the direction of the grow- 
ing structure in a plant. 

lon-gi-tud'-in-al-ly, a dv. [Eng. longi- 
tudinal; - ly .] In a longitudinal maimer or 

direction ; lengthwise. 

“T.» withstand the bouea beiug puiled asunder lon- 
gittuhnaUy.' — Paley : Sutural Theology, ch. vliu 

* Ion-^-tud-in-ar' i-an, a. [Lat. longi- 
tudo (genit. longitudinis) ; Eug. adj. sulf. 
-arian. ) Pertaining to or having to do with 
longitude. 

* lon g! tiid' in-at-ed, a. [Longitude.] 

Extended in length. 

* long'-ly, adv. [Eng. long; -ly.) 

1. For a long time ; long, tediously, weari- 
somely. 

2. Longingly ; with longing. 

*• Master, you looked so longly on the maid. 

Perhaps you inaiked not what * the pith of all.’ 
Shakesp. : Taming cf the .Shrew, i. L 


Long'-mynd, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A range of hills in Shropshire. 

Longmynd-group, s. 

Geol. : The name given by Professor Sedg- 
wick to a series of beds belonging to the 
Lower Cambrian. They consist of a thick 
series of olive-green, purple-red, and gray 
grits and conglomerates, occurring in North 
and South Wales, Shropshire, and parts of 
Ireland and Scotland. They are divided into 
the Ilarlech grits and the Llanberis slates ; 
the fanner are 6,000 feet thick in the Long- 
mynd Hills, and in parts of Merionethshire 
yet thicker. They contain a few annelids, 
trilobites, &c. The latter occur in Carnarvon- 
shire, where they are 3,000 feet thick), and con- 
tain a zoophyte, Oldhamia antigua. (Lycll.) 

* long-ness, s. [Eng. long, a. ; -««*.] The 
quality or state of being long ; length. 

Lon-go-bar'-di, s. pi. [Lombard.] 

lohg’-shanks, $. [Eng. long, and sfcnnfcs.] 

Ornith. : A name for the Long-legged Plover, 
Himantopus (q.v.). 

’long 7 - some, a. [Eng. long, a,; -some.] 
Long ; tedious or wearisome by its length. 

"With oyle aud weecke to i.ut the longtome night." 

Gascoigne : Dan Bartholomew of Bathe. 

* long'-some ness, s. [Eng. longsome; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being longsomc ; 
tediousness, wearisoineness. 

long-spun, a. [Eng. long, and spun.] Spun 
out to a great length ; tedious, long-wiuded. 

long -ways, long'-wisc, adv. [Eng. long ; 
-ways or -wise] In a longitudinal direction; 
in the direction of the length. 

‘•This Island stands as a vast mole, which lies long, 
tcayt almost in a parallel liue to Naples." — Adducm; 
On Italy. 

lon-i-^er'-a, [Named after Adam Louicer, 
a German botanist (152S-15S6). j 

Bot. : Honeysuckle, the typical gen os of the 
tribe Lonicere®. It consists of erect, pro- 
ducts or climbing shrubs, with opposite entire 
exstipu late leaves, an ovoid or sub-globose calyx 
tube, a tubular, funnel-shaped, or campanu- 
late corolla, with the lip oblique or two-lipped ; 
five-lobed; five stamens ; ovary, many-seeded : 
a style filiform; stigina, capitate; fruit, a 
fleshy berry; two or three-celled, with few 
seeds. Eighty are known, chiefly from the 
north temperate zone. The berries of Lout- 
cera ccerulca are a favourite food with the 
Kamtchadales, as are those of L. an gust i folia 
with the Hindoos. Goats are said to fatten 
on t he leaves of L. hypoleuca, and cattle to 
eat those of L. quinqueloeularis, both Indian 
species. The seed of L. glauca are prescribed 
in India for colic in horses. [Honeysuckle.] 

Ion -i-^er -e-m, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lonicer(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -«c.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Caprifoliscese. 

*lon'-iSh. a. [Eng. lone , a.; -isft.] Some- 
what lone or lonely. 

lon^-da-lei-a, s. [Named by McCoy in 1849 
after Mr. Win. Lonsdale, a distinguished geo- 
logist, who described many species of corals, 
&c.] 

Pateant. : A genus of Rugose Corats, family 
Cyathopliyllidae. Londaleia foriformis is a' 
flower-like coral from the Carboniferous rocks. 

loo (I), * lu, s. & a. [A shortened form of 
lanterloo (q.v.).] 

A, As subrt. : A round game at cards. 

"A secret indignation, that ail those affection* if 
the mind should he thus vilely throwu away upon a 
hand at loo.'— Addition . 

B. As adj. : Used or intended for the game 
of loo : as, a too table. 

loo (2), s. [Love.] (Scotch.) 

loo, inter. [See clef. ] A shortened form of 
halloo (q.v.). (Shakesp. : Troilus it Cressida, 
v. 7.) 

loo, v.t. [Loo (1), s.) To beat at the game of 
luo by winning every trick ; hence, to defeat. 

“ Fortune could never let Ned loo her. 

When she had left It wholly to her.'’ 

Shemton « ; To a Friend. 

* loob'-l-ly, odt*. & a. [Eng. looby ; -ly.) 

A. As adv. : Like a looby ; in an awkward, 
clumsy fashion. 


B. As adj. : Awkward, clumsy. 

"A loobtly country fellow putting lu for a part 
Among the scholars." — L Estrange. 

* loo -by, s. [Prob. allied to lubber, lob, &C.J 
Ad awkward clumsy tellow ; a lubber. 

“ 1 nui somewhat flurried, and that confounded 
looby b:u perceived it .”— Sheridan : Rival*, ii. L 

* looeh, s. [Loch.] 

* loode sterre, s. [Loadstar.] 

loof, v.t. [Luff.] 

loof (1), s. [Dut. loef = a weather-guage (also 
applied to various parts of a vessel).] [Luff.] 
Shipbuild. : That part of the bow where the 
timbers begin to curve in towards the stem. 

loof (2), luif, s. [Icel. lofi; Goth, lofa.) Tho 
palm of the hand. 

H Outside of the loof: The hack of the hand- 

“The outside o' the loof t<« them »t the list d*y.’- 
— Scott: Old Mortality . ch. xiv. 

look, * lok-en, * lok i en, r i. & t. [A.S. 

ibccan — to look, to see ; cogn. with O. H. 
Ger. luogdn; M. H. Ger. luogen = to mark, 
to behold, from O. H. Ger. looc ; M. H. Ger. 
Zuoc ; Ger. loch — a hole.] 

A, Intransitive : 

L Subjectively : 

1. To direct the eye towards any object for 
the purpose of seeing it ; to gaze. (Followed 
by after , at, for, in, on, to, or towards.) 

“And children coming home from school 
Look in »t the open door. ' 

Longfellow : Village Blacksmith. 

2. To direct the mind or understanding ; to 
consider, to examine. 

* 3. To expect ; to have expectation or anti- 
cipation ; to anticipate. 

•* I looked you would have given me your petition." 

hhakesp . Henry VJII., * L 

4. To take care, to take heed, to observe, 
to watch. 

" Look you bring me iu the mines." — Shakes p. : Me>* 
sure for Measure, li. L 

5. To be turned or lie In any direction ; to 
face, to front. 

M The door of the inner gate that looketh toward tba 
north."— Ezekiel *iii. a 

IL Objectively : 

1. To have any particular appearance ; to 
aeem, to appear. 

“Thon looked not like deceit.* 

Shakesp : Rape of Lucrece, 585, 

2. To have or assume any particular air or 
mien. (The sense is completed by an adjec- 
tive or an adverb.) 

■* How cheerfully my mother looks."— Shakesp. .* 
Hamlet, iiL 2. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To turn the eyes on or towards ; to look aft. 

” 'I can look you In the face,* he said ; * I have don* 
nothing of which 1 need be ashamed." — Macaulay : 
Bi*t. Eng., cb. iv. 

* 2. To seek, to search for. 

•'I will look some linen for your head.’ — Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 

* 3. To expect. 

“ The gifts she looks from me." 

Shakesp : Winter * Tale, iv. 4 

* 4. To express or manifest by a look. 

* 5. To influence by looks. 

** A spirit fit to sUrt into mj empire, 

And look the world to law.” 

Dry den : Cleomens*. 

II 1. To look about : To turn the eyes on all 
aides ; to look round. 

2. To look about one : To be wary or watch- 
ful ; to be on one's guard. 

" John's cause was a pood milch cow, and many a 
man subsisted his family out of It; however. John 
hegan to think it high time to look about him."— 
A rbuthnot : History of John Bull. 

3. To look after : 

(1) To search or seek for. 

(2) To expect, to anticipate ; to be in a state 
of expectation. 

" Men's heart a falling them for fear. And for looking 
after those thiuga which are coming on the eartlu 
—Luke xxi. 26. 

(3) To take care of, to attend to : as, To look 
after children. 

* 4. To look down : To put down nr quell by 
a show of force, power, or authority ; to frown 
down. 

5. To look down upon : To despise ; to regard 
as an inferior. 

0. To look for: 

(l) To search for, to seek. 


fete, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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(•2) To expect, to anticipate. 

The lord oi that acrvAiit »hall come In a day when 
be lookelh not for him." -J/a/biew xx»v. SO. 

7. To look forward to : To expect, especially 
'With feelings of pleasure ; to anticipate with 
pleasure. 

8. To look into : To examino closely or nar- 
row ly ; to inspect carefully, to sift. 

- Ilia nephew'* levies to him appeal'd 
Tu be a iircmration Vulust the Pulack ; 

Hut better look'd into, he truly found 
It wo* avaunt yvur hi«hne*s.’ 

A,akesp. : Hamlet, IL 2. 

9. To look on ; 

(1) To be a spectator, not an actor. 

(2) To regard, to esteem. 

" {n'ono Would look on her ' — frhakrtp. : Pericles. It 3. 

(3) To consider, to think of. 

10. To look out : 

(1) infretny. : To be on the watch ; to be 
wary or watchful. 

(2) 7Van«. ; To search for and discover ; to 
•elect, to choose, to pick ont 

11. To look over : 

(1) To examine, to go through : as, To fool: 
over accounts. 

(2) To overlook ; to pass by or over : as. To 
look over a fault. 

12. To look to, or unto: 

(1) To watch, to attend. 

••Will you look to those things I told you of?"— 
Ehaknp, : Much Ado About frothing, iL 1. 

(2) To expect, to depend upon. 

13. To look through : 

(1) To sea through ; to see and understand 
perfectly. 

(2) To examine the contents of : as. To look 
through a museum. 

11, To look up: 

(1) To search for until found. 

(2) To pay a visit to; to call npon : as, To 
look a person vp. ( Colloquial .) 


look, s. [Look, v .] 

L The act of looking or seeing ; a glance. 

•• TWn with a kind cmn pout ona ting look. 

And bespeaking pay ero ho spoke. 

Few word* he ■.'del." . . 

/I rydetx • Absalom Achitophel, L 164. 

2. Air nf the face; aspect, mien; cast of 
the countenance ; expression of the eye and 
countenance. 

*• Thon creum -fac'd loon t 
Where got'«t thuu that goose look /" 

Hhukcsp. : Alacbcth, v. a. 


Look ia the generic and glance the specific 
term ; that is to say, a casual or momentary 
look : n look may be characterized ns aeverc or 
mild, fierce or gentle, angry or kind ; a glance 
as hasty or sudden, imperfect or slight: so 
likewise we apeak of taking a look, or cutchiug 
a glance. 


look-out, $. 

1. A careful watch: as, To keep a good 
look-out. 

2. A person engaged io watching. 

3. A place from which a watch is kept. 
J.ookrout man : A person employed to keep 

watch. 


look’-cr, Mok-er, *. (Eng. look , v., -er.] 
One who looks. 


looker-on, «. One who ia a mere spec* 
talor, not an actor. 

'• llow proud nnd happy they I the crowd 
Of fooJtcr*-<ju how plonM’d and proud l* 

Woul*v>orth ; U'AUc lion of tiylstone, r. 

look ing, * lok-yngo, pr. par., a., Sc a. 

[ivOoK, V.J 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particlp. adj . : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As suhst. : The net of turning the eyes 
on or towards any object ; a glance. 

* looking-for, s. Expectation, anticipa- 
tion. 

** A certain fearful looking-for of Judgment.*'— E+- 

hrrul i. 2 T. 

looking glass, a. A mirror; a glaaa 
•ilveied on the lmek, «o as to show reflections. 

Looking-ghiM tree ; 

Itr>t. : The genus TTerttlera, one of the Fter- 
ruliaeea*. 1 ho rescmblnnro to a louking-gl.tss 
1 h in the silvery* white underside of the lcavca. 
Four specie* arc known from India and Africa. 

lool, s. [Prob. from l^nt. loculus =a coffer. 1 

Mt tall. : A vessel to receive the washing of 
metallic ores. 


loom (1), * lome, s. [A.S. geloma — a tool, an 
implement.] 

* 1. A tool, an implemeat, a utensil. 

•*Tho lomr* that lch labour* with and yflodo de*«rre 
Y* pftU-r uo*ter aud my prymer." 

I Hers Plouhmnn, p. *7. 

2. A mochine in which yarn nr thread is 
woven into fabric. They may be either hand- 
looms or power-looms, the former being worked 
by tho person veaviog, the latter driven by 
steam or other motive power. The essential 
parts of a loom are (1) A frame in which 
tho row of yarns forming the warp is held ; 
(2) Leashes or harness which govern the de- 
cussation of the threads to form a shed for 
the woof. 

2. Eaut. : The part of the length of an oar 
inside the rowlock in rowing. 

loom-card, s. 

; A pierced pattern-card for Jacquard 
weaving. 

loom -harness, 5. 

HW : That portion of the loom by which 
the warp-t breads are moved to make the 
decussation, forming the shed in which tho 
shuttle travels and leaves the weft-thread. 
The harness 1ms heddles with loops for the 
warps, and some are raised above the others, 
either in regular alternation for plain weaving, 
or in other order, according to the pattern. 

loom- Shuttle, *. One for carrying the 
weft-thread through tho shed formed by the 
decussation of the warp. An orifice is made 
through the shuttle in line with the yarn-eye, 
and another through the bottom at the same 
distance from the end. 

* loom (2), s. (See def.] 

OrnifA. : The samo aa Loon (2), a. 

" A loom Is ns big ft* a goose : of a dark colour, 
dappled with white a pots on the neck. back, and 
wings. each feather marked near the point with two 
spots. They breed iu Farr Island. O' rrw : Museum. 

loom (3), «. ILoom, t;.] The faint or indistinct 
appearance of anything seen at a dietaoce or 
through a fog. 

loom, * lum en, v.i. llcel. Ij&ma = to gleam, 
to shine ; ljomi = a beam, a ray ; A.S. Icoma 
= a beam ; !edmtan= to gleam, to shine.] 

* 1. To shine. 

'• Here lure lumes Hbt '* Lyric Poem t, p. 62. 

2. To appear abovo the surface ; espec., of 
water or of the sea ; to appear indistinctly or 
faintly iu the distance. 

"Tho giant Apennines of Sabina loom afar off”— 
Dennis : Cities ± Cemeteries of Etruria, iL 85. 

* 3. To appear to tho mind's eye faintly or 
obscurely ; to dawn. 

*4. To be eminent; to be elevated or 
ennobled ; to rise. 

loom-gale, s. A gentle gale of wind. 

loomed, a. [Eng. loom (1), s. ; -ccL] Woven 
iu a loom. 

" With loom’d wool the nativo robe oupplics." 

Oavagc : The Wanderer, L 

loom'-mg, pr. par., a., & «. [Loom, t\] 

A. Sc B. As pr. par. £ purticip. adj.': (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The loom or Indistinct appear- 
ance of an object ns seen in particular states 
of the atmosphere, as in a fog. 

loon (1), * loun, * lown, s. [0. Dut. loen=. 
n stupid fellow.] A rogue, a worthless per- 
son, a naughty woman. (Tho word ia of both 
genders.) 

•’Telling ftcandalou* tale* of the other*? 

Out upon him. tho la?y toont' 

Longfellow ; O olden Legend, iv. 

loon (2), * loom (2), «. [feel, lomr = a loon ; 
hw. Sc Dan. lom. Perhaps the sumo word as 
locn(l).] [Loom (2), «.] 

Ornith. : Colymbvs glacialis, the Greot 

Northern Diver. Head, neck, and upper 
tail-cot erts glossed with deep purplish green 
on a black ground ; short transverse bar on 
tho throat, collur, or middle of neck ; upper 
plumage block, marked with white spots; 
under plumage white. Length thirty-six 
Inches, extent of wing forty-eight Inches. 
Habitat, Arctic sens of both hemispheres ; 
abundant in the Hebrides, S aiidmnv a and 
ltuasia. They or.- accidental visitors along 
our southern coasts. 

loon ghlo, lnn -glno, s. [Native name ] 
Fabric: A ailk and (•••!( >n cloth, of rich 


colour, made in Scinde, in pieces alKmt four 
yards long and two feet wide. 

loop (1), 'loupe,?. [Irish & Gael. lub= a loop, 
a how, n noose, troio lub — to bend, to incline.) 

I, Orclinary Language : 

I. A fold or doubling of a string, rope, 
chain, See. ; n noose, a bight; a doubled cord 
through which another cord, a lace, a rope, 
Ac., may be run. 

M Ami thou limit make flftv toebe* of br*«. and pul 
tho Liclie* luto the looi-t.”— Exodus xxvl. II. 

* 2. A hole, an opening. 

" Make me to *ee it. or (at the least) *o proveu. 

That the probation bear ua biupe, uor loop. 

To bang a doubt ut>.” i>Kak*p . . Othello, til. 8. 

3. Anything resembling a loop, ns a bend of 
a river, a curve of a railway, &c. 

4. A hinge of a door. 

5. A panel of bars, put together like a gate, 
to be removed in and out at pleasure. 

G. A length of paling. 

7. A narrow opening in a wall through 
which to watch or fire upon an enemy ; a 
loophole. 

II. Technically : 

1. .Machinery : 

(1) A slotted bar which forms a guide and 
limit to the motion of an object. 

(2) A sleeve or collar, as that upon the 
middle of a ncck-yoke. 

2. Gun. : A small iron ring In tbe barrel of a 
gun. 

3. .Rail. Eng. : A loop-line (q.V.). 

4. Ttleg. : A wire going out and returning 
to the same point, as to a branch office, and 
forming a part of a main circuit. 

loop -holder, «. A carriage, by which 
the (oop of a strap ia attached to running-gear 
or the bed. 

loop-lino, s. 

]. Rail. Eng. : A connecting line of railway ; 
one running into the trunk. 

2. Teleg. : A w ire going out and returning 
to the main circuit ; a loop. 

loop (2), *. [Ger. Ivpjvs = a bloom, a loop, a 
bundle of hay.] 

Mctall. : A moss of iron, gathered into a 
ball on the floor of a reverberatory furnace, 
nnd in a pasty condition ready for Hie tilt- 
hammer or rolls. It is conveyed by dragging 
on the iron plates which form a track on the 
floor, or in a little truck called a ball-trolly. 
A lonp. 

loop (l), V.t. [Loop (1), «.) To form into a 
loop or loops ; to fasten or furnish w ith a 
loop or loops. 

loop (2), V.f. [Loop (2). s.) 

Mctall. : To run together, as the matter of 
an ore into a mass when the ore ia only heated 
for calciuation. 


looped, a. [Eng. /oop(l)> e. ; -ed .] 

1. Formed into a loop. 

« 2. Full of holes or apertures. 

” 11 ow ahull your bouBeleM liood* ftnd nnf*d Aid**, 
Your loop'd ami window d ra^cilura*. yon 

From Million* *ucb a* thrsn;?' 

SJuiketp. ; King Lear, IU. 4. 

loop'-cr, a. I Loop (1), s . ; -cr.) 

1. Ord . Lang. : A perforated liliido or bod- 
kiu for inserting 
the eml of n carpet- 
rag through the end 
of another piece, 
looping them toge- 
ther to avoid tho 
trouble of ecsving. 

2. Fntom. (PI.) : 

The group or tribe 
Geomctrina (o.v.). 

C’nlled also Land 
Measurer Moths, or 
Land Measurers. 



i.oo mis 

Buttrrd •/ nnd Coteryntlar y 
,<Aru>-n jr iiufii ridlii, 
M>ijp>e uutth iv.*.). 


looper moths, 

s. pi. 

Ear wi. ; The same oft Loon n, 2 (q.v.). 
loop -holo, e. [ Eng. loop (1), a., omt hole. ) 

I. Ordinary lxtnguage : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same hense as 11, 

’•Tin* very *vt% nf moil ibrvnfh loophole j thru*!, 
Gftilng upon tbr 4.ra<k* »llb llitlo ln»L 

bhaketp. Hat's of Lucre**. !.»& 


boll, i>6$; poht. cat, cell, chorns, chin, bench; go, gom; thin, ^hls; sin, as; oxpeot, 

-dan. -tlan = shan. -tiou. -ston = shim ; -pon. -sion - xhun. -olous, -ttous, -aious - »hus. 


Xonoplion, capist. Ihg. 
-bio, -dlo, Ac. - b^l, dd- 
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(2) Any bole or aperture allowing passage 
or escape. 

"Shedding through paly loophole* mild and small. 
Gleams that Upon the lake's still bosom (all.* 

\Yordsie<yrth ; Evening H’ott. 

2. Fig. : A means of escape or evasion ; a 
shift, an evasion. 

II. Fort. : An aperture or slit in a stockade 
or other defence, whence musketry may be 
fired at assailants ; machicolation, embattle- 
meut, embrasure, crenelle, 
loop-holed, a. [Eng. loophole); -ed.] Full 
of holes or apertures ; admitting of passage. 

"This uneasy loophold mol. 

Id which ye are hampered by the fetlock. 

Cannot hut put y' in mind of wedlock.' 

Butler : Hndibrat, pt. iL. c. L 

loop -ie, loop'-y, a. [Etyni. doubtful; prob. 
allied to Dan. loopen = to run; Eug. leap . ] 
Crafty, tricky, deceitful. 

**1 tauld him how this loops/ lad .... had served 
me."- -Scow : A edgauntlet, ch. ui 

loop -irig, s. [Eng. loop (1), s. ; -ing] Tlie 
act of torniing into or furnishing with a loop 
or loops ; a loop. 

looping snails, $. pi 

Zool. : A popular name for the genus Trun- 
catella (q.v.). It has reference to their pecu- 
liar mode of progression — by contracting the 
space between the lips and the foot. 

•loord, s. [Fr. ton rd = heavy, stupid.] A 
dull, stupid fellow ; a drone ; a good-for- 
nothing fallow. 

** Siker. tbou's hut a lazy loord. 

And rekes much of thy swiuke." 

Spenser: Shephetxrds Calender ; Judy. 

loo-ry, lou ri, s. [Lory.] 

•loos, *los, *lose, s. [Fr. los, from Lat 
laus = praise.] Praise, fame, renown. 

M Besides the losse of so much loot and fame." 

Spenser. F. V., VI. xiL 12. 

loose, *lous-en, *los en, lows en, v.t. 
A t. [A.S. toman — to lose, to become void ; 

O. Sax. Ids ian - to make fret ; Dut. lossen = 
to loosen, to set loose; Icel. leysa; Sw. losa ; 
Dan. lose; Ger. Ibsen ; Goth, lausjan.] [Loose, 
a., Lose.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To unbind, to u*tie, to set free anything 
which is tied or fastened. 

"You shall find au ass tied, and a colt with her; 
loose them and bnug them unto me."— Matt. xxL 2. 

2. To unfasten, to undo. 

"Who is worthy to loose the seals thereof?"— 
Revelation v. 2. 

3. To release from confinement, restraint, 
or imprisonment; to set free; to set at 
liberty. 

" And the four angels were loosed, which were pre- 
pared for an hour, and a day, and a month, and a year, 
lor to slay the third j«art of men —Revelation ix. 16. 

4. To relax, to loosen, to let go. 

5. To relax ; to make less strict, harsh, or 
severe. 

“AH the bonds and restraints under which men lay. 
he so far loosed, that any man might be free, who 
would concur to his own liberty and enlargement,"— 
Barrow ■ Sermons, vol. iii.. ser. 40. 

6. To make loose or feeble. 

“The Joiuts of his loins were loosed, and hla knees 
amote one agaiust another. "— Daniel v a 

7. To set free from obligation or burden ; 
to release, to free, to disengage. 

“Woman, thou art loosed from thine Infirmity."— 
Luke xin. 12. 

*8. To remit, to forgive, to pardon, to 
Absolve. 

"Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven."— Matthew xvi. 19. 

*9. To solve, to explain. 

" He had red hir riddle, which no wight 
Could ever loose, but suffryd deadly dole." 

Spenser : F. Q„ V. xL 25. 

• 10. To dissolve, to dissipate, to disperse. 
•‘The watry south wlnde from theseabord cost* 

Upblowing doth disperse the vapour loste 

Spenser ; F. III. iv. 13. 

• B. Intrans. : To set sail from a port ; to 
pnt to sea. 

“Paul and his company loosed from Paphos.*— 
Acts xiii. 13. 

loose, "loos, a. & s. [A. 8. Iras ; cogn. with 

O. S. los; Dut. Ids; Icel. lauss ; Sw. & Dun. 
Ids; Ger. los ; Goth, laus.] [Loose.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Not tied, fastened, or attached to any- 
thing else ; unfastened, unbound, free. 

“ Well tame the terrors of their bow. 

And cut the bow-string loose. 

St ott : Lord of the Isles, vj. 22. 


2. Not tight or confined ; easy ; as, a toos« 
dress. 

3. Not crowded together ; not dense ; close 
or compact. 

“ With horsa and chariots ranked in loose array." 

Milton: P. L., It. *87. 

4. Set free from confinement, restraint, or 
imprisonment ; liberated, free. 

5. Disengaged, free. 

*6. Free from obligation ; not bound. (Fol- 
lowed by of or from.) 

" Now I stand 

Loose of my vow. * Addison : Cato. 

7. Unconnected, rambling. 

“Vario spends whole mornings In running over 
loose and unconnected pagea. *— h alts; On the Mind 

* 8. Vague, uncertain. 

*9. Not close, not concise, not precise or 
exact. 

“If au author be loose and diffuse In hia style, the 
translator needs only regard the propriety of the lan- 
guage. ‘ — Felton : On the Classics. 

10. Not strict, not rigid. 

* 11. Not strict in morals ; lax, careless, un- 
principled. 

12. Not restrained in mannera ; dissolute, 
wanton. 

** Unrestrained, loose companions." 

Shakes p. : Diehard II., T. a 

* 13. Containing or consisting of wanton, 
obscene, or unchaste language. 

“ When loose epistles violate chaste eyes.“ 

Dryden : Ovid ; Hero ides xvlL 

* 14. Lax of body ; the opposite of costive. 

“What hath a great influence upon the health is 
going to stool regularly : people that are very loose 
have seldom strong thoughts or stroug bodies."— 
Locke : On Education. 

* 15. Negligeot. 

" Lay negligeut and loose regard upon him.** 

Shiikesp. : Troilut Crcssida, iii. a 

11. Botany: 

1. Of a soft, cellular, incobesive texture, like 
the pith of moss plants. 

2. Having the parts distant from each other, 
with an open light kind of an arrangement, as 
the panicle among kinds of inflorescence. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. Freedom from restraint ; liberty, licence. 
" Poete should not . . . give themselves such a loose 

in ly ricks, as if there were uo connection in the world." 
—Felton : On the Classics. 

2. The discharge of an arrow. 

" And shot they with . . . the square or forked pile, 
The loose gave such a twang . as iu ight be h card a m 1 1 e. " 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 26. 

(1) On the loose: Dissipated, dissolute, 
wanton. 

(2) To break loose: To escape from restraint 
or confinement ; hence, tig., to cast otf all 
moral restraint. 

(3) To give a loose to : To allow to act freely ; 
to give vent or licence to. 

(4) To set loose: To set at liberty; to free 
from restraint or confinement. 

* loose bodied, a. Loose, not tight 

loose-box, s. A stable, or part of a stable, 
without stalls, in which a horse is shut up, 
but not tied. 

t loose-house, s. The same as Loose* 
box (q.v.). 

* loose-kirtle, s. A woman of bad 
character. 

“As if he were a Barbican loose-kirtle trying to keep 
her apple-squire ashore. "—A ingsley : M estxcard Hot 
ch. xxx. 

loose-pulley, s. 

Mach. : A pulley running loosely on the shaft, 
and receiving the belt from the fast-pulley when 
the shaft is to be disconnected from the motor. 

* loose-tailed, a. Of bad character ; 
wanton. 

“In the rank of loosedailed l&die *."— Carl il e ■ The 
Fortu ne - Hunters (1689 J. p. 43. 

* loose-wived, a. Having a wanton wife. 
(Shcktsp. : Antony d* Cleopatra , i. 2.) 

loose -ly, odr. [Eng. loose, a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a loose manner ; not fast ; not firmly : 
as, a parcel loosely tied. 

2. Not tightly or compactly. 

“ Sands abrupt on sands lay loosely piled." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence. IL 7*. 

3. "Without confinement. 

4. Without order, union, or correction ; dis- 
connectedly. 


* 5. Negligently, carelessly, heedlessly. 

* 6. Vaguely ; not iully. 

7. Without strictness or accuracy , casually. 

“ I have already loosely observed that their system 
ruppoi.es a regular derivation of the language from a 
few short primitives.” — Btddoes : i/bserv. on Vie Dutch 
Etymologists. 

8. Laxly, wantonly ; in a dissipated manner. 

“ If he had opeuly proclaimed himself a disciple ot 
Hobbes, and had lived as loosely as Wllmut."— Mao- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

* 9. Meanly, slightly. 

loosen, v.t. & i. [Eng. loos(e); -*n.] 

A. Tran sir ire ; 

1. To make loose ; to loosen ; to make less 
tight, or less firmly fixed ; to free from tight- 
ness or fixedness ; to slacken. 

“ [The J hurried sailor . . . loosening every sheet. 
Resigns the spreading vessel to tlie wind” 

Thomson: Summer, 1,465. 

2. To make less compact or dense. 

"Tlie cause of tins, was uothiug but the loosening of 
the earth, which comforteth any tree."— Ba con ; Fat. 
Hat., § 435. 

3. To free from restraint ; to set at liberty. 

“It loosens his hands, and assists bis unde reunit- 
ing, "—Dry den : Dufretnoy. 

4. To free from costiveness. 

“ Fear looseneih the belly.' — Baton : Mat. Hift. 

* B. Intrans. : To become loose ; to become 
less firm, compact, or fixed. 

" When the polypus appears in the throat, extract it 
that way. it being more ready to loosen when pulled in 
that direction.' — Sharp: Surgery. 

loos’-en-er, s. [Eng. foosm; -er.] One who 
or tliat which loosens ; specif., a medicine 
which removes costiveness ; a laxative. 

loose-ness, * loosc-nesse, s. [Eng. loose; 

•ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being loose or re- 
laxed ; the state of not being tied, fastened, 
fixed, or coirqaet. 

2. Freedom from restraint ; ease ; easy 
manner. 

“ Him eveu the dissolute admired ; for he 
A graceful looseness, when he pleased, put on." 

Armstrong : Art of Preserving Health, iv 

3. Laxity of manners or life ; levity of con- 
duct. 

4. Irregularity ; failure to observe morality 
in life ; dissoluteness. 

5. Uncliastitv, lewdness, wantonness. 

•* Her old Malhecco. which did her upbrayd 

With loosenesse of her love and loathly deed." 

bpense. : F. y. III. x. Ml 

6. Diarrhoea ; flux of tlie bowels. 

•‘Fat meats, iu phlegroatuk stomachs, procure loos*, 
ness and binder retention.”— Arbu/huot : On Aliments. 

loos'-en-ihg, pr. por., a., & $. [Loosen*, p.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As mibst. : The act of loosing or making 
loose ; the state of becoming loose. 

loosening-bar, s. 

Founding : A stiff bar with a point or screw 
which stands in a hole in the pattern, and ex- 
tends upward through the top box. After 
ramming up, and before lifting the top part, 
this bar is struck alternately from opposite 
sides with a short, heavy piece of iron, so as 
to loosen the pattern slightly in the sand, 
after which it is removed. This facilitates the 
separation of the sand from the pattern, and 
lessens the amount ol mending required. 

loose -strife, s. [The English rendering of 
the Gr. Avai/i axior' (iu#i?nac/i ion).] 

.Botany ; 

1. The genus Lysimachia (q.v.). 

2. The genus Ly thrum (q.v.). Called more 
fully Purple Loosestrife. Two species are 
British : Spiked Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum 
Salicaria, and Hyssop-leaved Loosestrife, L. 
hyssop i folia. 

3. (PL): One of the names given by Liudley 
to the order Lytliraceai (q.v.). 

% West India n Loosestrife : 

Bot. : Jussicea svjfruticosa. 

loos'-isb, a. [Eng. loo$(e), a. ; - ish .] Rather 
loose ; so mewdi at loose. 

loo -some, a. [Scotch too = love ; suff. -some.] 
Lovely, lovable. 

loot, prrt. of v. [Let, v.] Let, permitted. 

(Scotch.) 

“I loot nxebody sort it but my»in hiuid*.'*— Scoa r 
Old Mortality, ch. xl. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eameL her, th6re; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, eure, unite, eiir, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, co=e; ey=a. qu = kw. 


Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 
In common, rang'd in figure, wed we their way." 

Milton : P. L.,vn. 425. 


loot— lophoserus 
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loot, s. (Him), Int — plunder.) Booty, plun- 
der; espee., that taken by a victorious army 
from a aacked city. 

loot, v.t. (Loot, *.] To plunder, to pillage; 
espec., to plunder a city after a siege. 

'■ As a place of security for the plunder looted hy 
UuudrtAse*. — Oicketu : Uncommercial Traveller, xlv. 

loot'-cr, S. [Eng. loot, v. ; -tr.) One who 
loot3 ; a plunderer. 

loo -tjf, loo-tle, s. [Hind. & Mahratta hot 
or hit, with suit' -y, from -ee at the end of 
some Mahratta words used of persons (?).] 
A plunderer and occasional assassin. (East 
Indies .) 

”1 will find the dftgxer of s fool l* which shall reach 
thee Scott : Sargent t /laughter, ch. lit 

loo' ver, s. (Louvre.) 

loovcs. s. pi. [Loaf, $.) (Scotch.) 

lop (1), t\f. [O. Put. lupf*n= to maim, to 
castrate; Dnt. lubben.) [Lib.) 

1. To cut off the top or extremities of any- 
thing; to make shorter by cutting off the ex- 
tremities ; to trim by cutting. 

** Ab woodkuife lop* the tutpling spray." 

Score Marmion, vl. 11. 

2. To cut partly through, and pleach or 
bend down : as, To lop the bushes in a hedge. 

3. To cut off generally. (Usually followed 
by off.) 

"Uls hand had heen looped off far an offence Into 
which he hail l*eeu hurried by his intemperate zo d. ‘ 
— Macaulay : UUt. Eng., ch. 1. 

4. To cut down, to maim, to omit a part of. 

•' Foi particular* «ml circumstances ho continually 
lop* them “ — Pope: Homer ; Iliad. (Pref.) 

I6p (2). v.t. k i. [Prob. akin to lap (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To allow to hang down ; to let 
fall . as, To lop the ears. 

B. Jntrans.: To hang down, to be pendu- 
lous. 

lop-eared, n. Having ears which hang 
down ; as some kind of rabbits, 

lop, *lopp, s. [Lop (1). r.J That which is 
lopped or out from trees, shrubs, &e. 

"A tieinbUmj contribution ! Why we take 
From every tree, lop, bark. and part o‘ th' timber." 

Shakeip. : Uenry VIII., L 2. 

•lope, pret. of v. [Leap, v.) 

•lope, s. [Leap, s.] A leap. 

* lope staff, s. A lea pi rig- pole. 

*lopc, v.i. [Lope, s.] To leap; to move or 
run with a leap or jump. 

Hie malice lope* at a venture ."— Aorth : ^xamen. 
p. 73. 

16-phan-thU9, 3 . [Gr. Adtfmy (laphos) = a 

crest, and arfloy (ruif/ios) = a flower.) 

Pot.: A genus of Labiatae, tribe Nepetcpe. 
It consists of very pretty pink, blue, and 
white flowers, mostly natives of North 
America, but cultivated In British gardens. 

Id phi-a-dte, s. pi. (LopnuDAi.) 

16 phi 1 dte, 16 phi' a-dos, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat., &c. l>>phi(us); Lat. fem. pi. ndj. aulf. 
-idt r, -a die.) 

lchthy. : A family of Aeanthopteri. Tlie 
Carpal bones arc prolonged, so as to form a 
hart of arm for the anppoit of the pectoral 
fins, which sometimes have a faint resemblance 
to legs ; this gives these Ashes a frog like ap- 
pearance. Called also Pediculati. 

I6ph Tne, 3 . [Etym. doubtful. 1 

Chem. : Cojll^N^, pvmbenzoline. An or- 
ganic base obtained by the dry distillation of 
hydroltensamido and other compounds. It is 
dissolved out with boiling alcoholic potash, 
fmm which it crystallizes oti cooling. It 
forma colourless ncdles, often an inch long, 
with a lustre similar to that of caffeine. It 
melts at 20V, and sublimes without decomposi- 
tion. It is tasteless and inodorous, and has 
scarcely any alkaline reset mu. It is insoluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in ulcoliul and 
ether. Us alcoholic solution is fluorescent, 
like quinine. It forms cr>stalliznble salts 
with the mineral acids which are rather un- 
stable, and f»r the most part Insoluble in 
water. 

16 phi -6 don, 3 . (Gr. A<5«t>oy (lophos) = n 
ridge of ground, an eminence, and bAouy 
(odon.i), genit. ofideToy (odontos) =. a tooth.) 

raltrant. .* A genus of T.ipirhhe, named 
from having eminences on the teeth. Various 


species are found in the Eocene. They vary 
in size from that of a horse to that of a 
rhinoceros. 

16 phi 6 dont. n. [Lophiodos.) Belonging 
to, having the characteristics of, or resembling 
the genua Lophiodon (q.v.). 

loph 1-6 -my l d£©, s. [Mod. Lat., Ac. 
lophiomy(s) ; Lnt. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Sim pic -toothed Rodents, 
established by Alphonse Milne-Edwards for 
the reception of Lophioinys (q.v.). 

loph’-l-o mys, 3 . [Gr. Ao^ii (lophia) — the 
bristly back of a boar, and pin; (mus) = a 
mouse.) 

Zool. : Lophioinys Imhausi , the sole member 
of the family Lophioniyidse(q.v.), closely allied 
to the Muridsc, and particularly to the Ham- 
sters. It somewhat resembles n small opossum. 
Colour blackish-brown ; a spot on the fore- 
head, a streak under each eye, and the tip 
of the tail are white. The long hairs of the 
middle of the back and tail are erectile. To 
this the generic name 1ms reference ; the 
specific name commemorates tlie person who 
brought the creature under the notice of 
naturalists. Tlie first toe in each hind foot 
is opposable, thus converting it into a pre- 
hensile hand, which the animal uses freely in 
climbing. Habitat, the north-east of Africa, 
and possibly Arabia. 

lo phir'-a, s. [Or. Ao<f>oy (lophos) = a crest; 
stiff. -1 r<i'. So called because one of the sepals 
is extended into a ligulate wing or crest.] 

Pot. : The typical genus of the order Lo- 
phiraccie (q.v.). 

loph'i-ra'-9C-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lophir(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -accrr.) 

Pot. : An order of hypogvnous exogens, 
allianee Guttiferales. It consists of tropiml 
African many-branched trees of pyramidal 
form ; the leaves alternate, stalked, quite 
entire, with raised veins nnd a jointed stalk, 
stipules small, deciduous; flowers perfect, 
axillary and terminal, yellow, with two small 
bracts ; sepals live, the. inner three smaller 
and concave, the outer opposite ; petals live ; 
stamens indetlnite : ovary one-cclled ; ovules 
indefinite ; fruit a leathery nut, one-cel led, by 
abortion one-seeded. Only known genus 
Lo pi lira. The order was established by 

EmUicher. 

loph T US, s. [Gr. Ao^oy (lophos) = a ridge of 
ground, an eminence. The name has refer- 
ence to the protuberances on the head of the 
llshes of this genus.) 

lchthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Loph i id.' e. Lophivs piscatnrius is the Angler 
or Fishing Frog. (Ancler.) 

loph o-br&n' chi ate, « & s. [Gr. Actyoy 
(lophos) = a ridge of ground, an eminence, and 
Eng. branchiate .) 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, having the 
characteristics of, or resembling tlie Lopho- 
br.tncliii (q.v.). 

B. As suits! . (PI.): The same as Lopno- 
DRANcmi (q.v.). 

•* Hat In a so<xl many ll»hM. «uch iw tho Plectofjim- 
tbt nml Lo)>h >br<inchi itrt. tbo ntalltc* are veprraeutrd 
bv cnlaireou* du*t. "—Prof. Seeley, In Cautll* Eat. 
Hat., v. li 

loph 6 bran -chl-i,ldph o-br£n chi-a, 

s. pi. [Gr. Ao/)oy (tophus) = a crest, and 
ppdy\ia (brangchiu) = gills.) 

1. lchthy. : Fishes with t lifted gills ; i.r., the 
gills are not as in other fishes pectinated, but 
consist of small rounded lobes clustered to- 
gether, which are attached to the branchial 
arches. The snout is produced into a tube. 
The order is divided into two families, ijyu- 
gnathid;r ami Solenostomid;»\ 

2. Puhvont. : Found from the lOoceuo on- 
ward. 

16 -pho-itc, 3 . [Or. Aii«^oy (lophos) sz crest, 
suit. -Ue (Min.) : <»er. /op/ioif.J 

Min.: A variety of chlorite referred by I>es 
Cioi/eaux t <» the species Ripidolite, nml l>v 
Dana t*i liis Prc»ehlorite. (Seo these words.) 
Ocriirs in eoinh-rtliaped groups of crystals at 
G 1 cincr, Zlllcrthnl, Tyrol. 

16 ph6p -6-a, 16 phoph'-6 a, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat., from Gr. An</joy (iupfats) - a crest, and 
Trouy (;x>us), genit. iro5oy (ftodos) ** u fool.) 

Zonf. : A sub-order of Phvlnetohcinntn. 
Sometimes made a suborder of Brynzoa, older 


Holobran chia ta, section Eetoprocta. The epi- 
abmie is developed ; the Lmtaeles are numer- 
ous, and placed upon a pair of the arms of the 
lopliopliorc, in form like a horse-shoe. The 
cells are usually leathery, horny, or sub- 
eahareous, and nearly transparent, springing 
from a root-stalk, which creeps along upon 
the surface of stones, though sometimes the 
wdmle body is gelatinous and floating. Three 
or four individuals are generally together. 
The Loplmpea inhabit fresh water. Families 
PhnoatuHidre and Cristatellidie. 


loph 6 pet-a-lum, 3 . [Gr. Ad<#>oy (lophos)= 
a crest, and n-eT<iA<m<j*rtahm) — a petal (q.v.).] 
Bot. : A genus of Celastraeeai. lA>phaj>ctalum 
littorale, L. Wallichii, natives of the Eastern 
Peninsula, and L. Wightianum, an Indian 
tree, furnish wood valuable for furniture or 
for building. ( Calcutta Erhib. Rejiort.) 

loph' o^phoro, 3 . [Gr. Ad<f>oy (hphos) = a 
crest, and «£>epw (pherS) = to beiir, to carry.) 

Zool. : Tlie name given by Prof. Allman to 
the disc or stage upon which the tentacles of 
the Polyzoa are borne. 

" In tlie lonjority of Polyro*— Including »U 

the uinrlue si«eie»— the toph >)>\ore is circular.*'— 
Iflcholton: Zoology (ed. 1878), p.s:>6. 

loph -6 phor-i -me, s. pi. [Mod. l^t. lopho- 
phor(us); Lat. fom. pi. adj. suff. -imc.) 

Ornith. : A subfamily of Plmsianidie, some- 
times merged in Phasia'ninse. (LomoPHoRua.) 


16 phoph or us, 5 . [Gr. Ao-^oy (lophos)) =s 
a crest, and 4>opoy (pharos) * bearing, 4>opi* 
(phoreo) = to bear.) 

Ornith.: Monnul. A genus of Phasianidae, 
subfamily Phasianime (true pheasants). The 
upper mandible is lunch curved, the head is 
feathered, the tail straight and even. They 
inhabit the higher ranges of tlie Himalayas. 
Lophophorns impeyanns is the Impeyan phea- 
sant (q.v.). 

ldph-6-phjMid ~e-ee, pi . (Mod. Lat 
lophoph yt(i< m) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. Mill, -idea:.) 

Pot. : A tribe of Rhizogems, order Balaoo- 
phoracese. 

loph-6 phy -turn, s. [Gr. Ao<J>oy (lophos) = 
a crest, and $vtov (phuton) - a tire, a plant) 

Bnt. : The typical genus of the tribe Lopho- 
phytidem (q.v.). 

lo-phop' o-da, 3. pi. [LomoPEA.) 



loph o psif ta-cus, s. [Gr. Ao<f»oy (lophos) 
= a crest, and «£iTra*oy (psittucos) = a parrot) 
Zool. : A name proposed by Prof. Newton 


group of parrots, of 
cus mavritianus is 
w a a d i s t i n - 
frontal crest, 
quite unlike 


for an extinct 
which Psitta - 
the type. It 
gtiished by a 
of a shape 
that found in 
any other form of 
parrot, rising 
from the 
base of the 
bill and ter- 
initiating be- 
foto reaching 
the occiput, 
which was ap- 
parently flat utid smooth. (Proc. Zool. Soc. % 
1S7.j, p.‘ 3iU.) 


ldpll -6 PUS, 3. [1 jOl’IIOPEA.) 

Bot. : The Bell Flower. The typical gentta 
of the sub-order Lophophea. The cct»»cyst Is 
of a gelatinous consistence. A species was 
lirst described la 1741 by TremlJey. 


l6i)h-or -tyx, s. [Gr. Ao^oy (lo)'hos) = n crest, 
amt 6prv£ ^orfuj) = a quail.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Perdlcimc (Tnte Par- 
tridges). I.ophortyr culijormanus is the Call- 
fiirnT.ni quail. It has a beaunlul crest and 
bright plumage. It is abundant in California. 

l 6 ph 6 sor i nro, *. pi. [Mod l^at. lopha- 
ser(us); Ud. fem. |>l. adj. sulf. i »***'. ] 

Zool. : A .sub-family ot Mm lict tores, family 
Fungnhc. The wall Is entire and not spltiosc. 
Wome are simple, ami cup or button-shaped ; 
others are compound. Tin rente twenty genera. 

16ph 6 sbr ils, * [Gr. A 6 ^>oy (lophos) = a 
crest, and «rrjp<*foy (.<^rt Aos) => silky, from <rrjp 
(Vr) — silk. ] 

Z<x>l.: The typical genus of the sub family 
Loplioserimo (q.v.). 


boll, b 6 it ; pbht, cut, 90 II, chorus. 9 hln, bench; go, fccm; thin, this, sin, up; oxpoct, Xenophon, oylst, ph C 
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lophospermum— lord 


tfph -6 -sper-mum, s. [Gr. Ao<f>o« ( lophos ) J 
= a crest, and o-ireppa ( sperma ) = seed.] 

Bot. : A genus of Scrophulariace®, tribe 
Antirrhine®. It consists of very elegant 
plants, with large purple flowers. They are 
from Mexico, but cultivated in Britain. 

l5-pho'-tcg, s. iGr. Xo<p(or6i ( lophotos ) = 
crested.] 

1. Ichthy: The typical penns of the family 
Lo phot id®. Lophotes ccjridinnus is a ribbon - 
like fish with a silvery body, rose-coloured 
fins, and no scales. It is about five feet long, 
and has been found in the Mediterranean and 
in the ocean near Japan. 

2. Omith. : A genus of raptorial birds, sub- 
family Falconin®. 

15-phd-tid ae, ». pi [Mod. Lat. lophot{es)'; 
Lat. fern, pi- adj. suff. -idee ] 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopteri or Acan- 
thopterygii. The* bead has a high crest, 
a single dorsal fin ruus the whole length of 
the back. 

loph y rbp’-6-da, s. pi. [Gr. \o<f>oupo<; 
(lujihouros) = having a long-haired tail (?), and 
wov« (pons), genit. troSo? ( 2 >odos) = a foot.] 

Zool : A legion of Crustacea, division 

Gnathopoda. The locomotory organs have 
atiff liairs. The hranchi® are attached to 
mouth organs. It contains two orders, 
Ostracoda and Copepoda. (Dr. Henry I Vood- 
i card, F.R.S.) 

iO-phy -rus, s. [Gr. Ao4>ovpo« (lophonros) = 
having a long-haired tail (?).J 

1. Entam. : A genus of Tenthredinid® (Saw 
flies). Lophyrus pint is a small species a third 
of an inch long, very common in the Coni- 
fer®. 

2. Zool. : A genus of Lizards, family 
Iguanid®. 

lbp pard, s. [Eog. lop (1), v. ; suff. -ard.] 

A tree whose top has been lopped ; a pollard. 

»loppe, s. [A.S. loppe; Sw. loppa ; Dan. 
lojipe.] A flea. 

lopped, a. [Loppered.] 

lopped-milk, s. [Loppereo-milk.] 

lbp'-per, s. [Eng. lop (1), v. ; -er.) One who 

lops trees. 

lop'-per, * lop-ren, v.t. [Of. Prov. Ger. 
lubber n ; Ger. lic/ern , geliefcm = to curdle ; 
lcel. hhnjpa ; Ger. luppe, lab = renaet.] To 
curdle, to coagulate, as milk. 

loppered milk, s. Milk which has be- 
come curdled or coagulated. 

• lop pes-tre, * lop-pls-ter, * lop-ster, 

s. (Lobster.) 

lop'-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [Lop (1), r.) 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verh). 

C. As substant ive : 

1. The act or process of cutting off all the 
branches of a tree, except the crop or main 
ehoot. 

2. That which is lopped or cut off; the 
branches lopped oft' a tree. 

“11 they axe divided yet further, so as to be laid 
close, mid hound up in a more uniform maimer into 
several faggots, perhaps those loppings may be all 
carried to one siugle load or burden.*'— IKa«j On the 
Mind, cb. xviii. 

lopping-axe, s. A light axe used for 
trimming trees. The term may be considered 
as in contradistinction to felling-axe or log- 
ging-axe. 

lopping shears, s. pi. A pair of heavy 
sheais for trimming bushes, hedges, &c. 

lop’ py, a. [Lop (2), v.] Hanging loosely 
down ; pendulous. 

lop -seed, s. [Eng. lop, and seed.) 

But. : The genus Phryma. 

lop -sid ed, lob’ sid ed, *lap-sid ed, a. 

[Eng. Lop (2), i\, and sided.] Heavier on one 
side than the other ; hanging over or inclined 
to one side; not perpendicular, not erect, 
oot straight np. 

lopt, pa. par. or a. [Lop (1), v.) 

16-qua' Cions, a. [Lat. loquax (geait. lo- 
quads), from loquor = to speak.) 


1. Talkative, full of talk or tongue, chatter- 
ng, garrulous. 

*' Confessing sooo, yet not before her Judge 
Bold or loquacious." Milton: P. L., X. 16L 

2. Speak iog, noisy, loud. 

" Thy wanton waters, volatile and free . . . 

Shall wildly warble, as they please, 

Their soft, loquacious harmony.*' 

Mason : To a Water Nymph. 

3. Inclined or apt to disclose secrets ; apt 
to blah. 

lo-qua’-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. loquacious; 
-ly.] In a loquacious, talkative, or chattering 
fashioo. 

ld-qua’-clous-ness, s. [Eng. loquacious; 
-n«s.] The quality or state of being loqua- 
cious; loquacity. 

16 quag'-l-ty. s - [Fr. loqxiaciti ; from Lat. 
loquacitatem, accus. of loquacitas, from loquax 
(genit. loquacis) = talkative, loquacious (q.v.).] 

A disposition to talk overmuch ; talkative- 
ness, garrulity, loquaciousness. 

•* Why loquacity is to be avoided, the wiae m&n (rives 
sufficient reason, for In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin .—Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii. 

lo'-quat, s. [Japanese.) • 

Botany; 

1. The fruit of Eriobotrya japonica. It is 
yellow, about the size of a gooseberry, ami 
pleasant to the taste. The tree has been 
introduced into Australia, and the fruit is 
sold at a cheap rate.in the markets of Sydney 
and other towns. 

2. The tree itself. [Eriobotvra.] 

ld-que’-la, s. [Lat.) 

Law: An imparlance, a declaration. 

lor-an-tha’-ge-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. loran - 
th(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -accor.) 

Bot. : Loranths ; an order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Asarales. It consists of 
shrubby parasitic plants ; leaves fleshy, vein- 
less, without stipules ; flowers hermaphro- 
dite or unisexual ; calyx, if present, generally 
with bracts at the base ; sepals three, four, or 
eight, often formed into a tube ; petals none 
( Lindley ), but what Lindley looks on as a 
calyx, Berkeley deems a corolla ; stamens 
equal in uumber to the sep3ls aud opposite 
to them ; ovary one-celled ; style one or none ; 
stigma simple ; fruit succulent or dry, one- 
seeded. Akin to Saotalace®. Found x in 
tropical and, to a less extent, in temperate 
countries. Known genera 13, apecies 450. 
Oae is the well-knowa Misseltoe (q.v.). 

lor'-anths, s. pi [Lor a nth us.) 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Lorsnthace® (q.v.). 

lor - an’- thus, s. IGr. Awpov (loron). A <I>pos 
(loros) = a thong; Lat. lorum, in allusion to 
tha long liaear sepals, and Gr. ar^o? (a nthos) 
= a flower.] 

Bat. : The typical genus of tha order Loran - 
thace® (q v.). The flowere have a petuloid 
appearance, being generally coloured, hut 
Lindley and Sir Joseph Hooker consider the 
perianth a calyx. About 300 are known, 
chiefly from the tropics; none are British. 
The wood of Loranthus longifolius is used in 
India as a finishing tan stuff to give soft- 
ness to leather. 

lor'-ate, a. [Lat. lorum = a thong, a strap.) 
Bot. : Shaped like a tbong or strap ; ligulate. 

lor'-eha, s. [Port.) 

Xaut. : A light Chiuese coaster having a 
hull of European model aad Chinese masting 
aud rigging. 

The name became familiar to the rublic 
in 1S56, a dispute about a “ lorcha " haviug iu 
that year brought ou war with China. 

lord (1),* lav-erd/ lov-erd, s. [A.S. hld/ord, 
from hldf= a loaf, and iceard = wavden, keeper. 
Lord thus means the loaf -keeper- i.e ., the mas- 
ter of the house, the head of the family.] 

1. A ruler, a master, a governor ; one pos- 
eessing supreme power or authority. 

Left by bis sire— too young such loss to know, 

Lord of himself— that heritage of woe. - 

Byron : Lara, 1. 2. 

2. Specif.: The Supreme Being, God, Jehovah. 

“ Ami the people answered and said, God forbid that 
we should foisake the Lord to serve other gods.”— 
Joshua xxiv. 16. 

When in the Authorized Version of the 


Old Testament the word “Lord” is printed 
in small capitals, it is the rendering of tha 
Hebrew Yehovah (Exod. vi. 1, vii. 1, &c.). 
[Jehovah.) In the New Testament it most 
commooly stands for the Lord Jesus Christ 
(Matt. xxvi. 22; Mark v. 19; Luke ii. 11, 
xxiv. 34, &e.). 

3. The proprietor of a manor. 

** In early times the kiug’s great barons granted oot 
smaller manors to inferior persons to !*• hotdeu of 
themselves: which still continue to be held under » 
superior ford, whose ueignory is frequently termed an 
honour. In Imitation whereof these inferior lords 
carved out to others still more minute estates, to be 
held of themselves, and were so proceeding downwards 
in infinitum, till the superior lords observed that by 
subinfeudation they lost all their feudid profits. — 
BlacMone: Comment., bk. ii., cli. *. 

* 4. The head of a house or family ; a hus- 
band. t , . 

** Thou worthy lord of that unworthy wire. 

Shakesp. : tiape of Lucrece, 1,303. 

5. The same as Harvest-loro (q.v.). 

" ily Lord begg’d round, and held his bat, 

Says harmer Gruff, says lie, 

‘There's many a lord . Sam, 1 know that. 

Has begg'd as well as thee.'” 

Bloomfield : The 1/ or key. 


* 6. The principal actor in a play. 

7. A title of respect given (especially in the 
phrase my lord), to persons of high rank, posi- 
tion, or consideration, as princes, ecclesiastics 
of high rank, &e. 

" Oood-morrow. my good lords." 

Shakesp. . Merchant of Venice, L L 

8. A nobleman or peer of Great Britain, 
including dukes, marquises, carls, viscounts, 
and barons, and also archbishops and bishops, 
who, as such, are members of the House of 
Lords. 


Tha title is given by courtesy to all the 
sons of dukes and marquises, aud to the eldest 
aons of earls. 


9. A title of honour given to certain official 
personages, as to judges when presiding in 
court, the mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin, the provosts of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Perth, the members of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, &e. 

^ (1) House of Lords: The second branch of 
the Britiah legislature, consisting of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, assembled together. 

A council or legislative assembly, which 
ultimately developed into the House of Louis 
as now constituted, seems to have existed at 
least as early as the Norman Conquest iu 1066. 
It then consisted of the prelates and barons 
in conjunction with the king. It took part 
with him in passing the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. Writs for calling them together 
began (6 & 7 John) in 1205, though the first 
extant is of date 1265. In 1215 the barons— 
headed by Stephen Langton, cardinal-priest 
of St. Chrysogouus, who held an English 
barony in virtue ofliis office as primate — were 
powerful enough to extort Magna Charta from 
the king. In 1341 the personal privilege of 
the peers was precisely defined. The prelates 
did not sit in virtue of theirsacred office, but of 
their temporal possessions. Each held, or was 
at least assumed to hold, a barony under the 
king, William the Conqueror having altered 
the spiritual tenure of frank almoigu, by which 
io Saxon times they had held their landed 
property, ioto the Norman or feudal tenure 
by barony. When the Reformation com- 
menced, there were twenty abbots and two 
priors in the House of Lords, and, including 
these, the spiritual peers were about as numer- 
ous as the temporal. The suppression of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII. deprived the 
abbots and priors of their seats. The House 
of Lords was abolished by the Long Parlia- 
ment, Feb. 6, 1649. It met again as part of 
the first Parliament after the Restoration, 
April 25, 1660. Consequent on the union with 
Scotland in 1707, 16 representative peers, 
elected by the rest at the commencement of 
each Parliament, were added to the House ; 
aud on the union with Ireland in 1S00, 28 
representative peers were elected for life. At 
the end of 1884 the House of Peers consisted 
of 5 princes of the blood, 2 archbishops, 20 
dukes, IS marquises, 113 earls, 27 viscounts, 
24 bishops, 260 barons, 16 Scottish and 28 
Irish representative peers, iu all 513 members. 


(2) Lord Anson's Pea : 

Bot. : Lathyrus mogellanicns. 

* (3) Lord of Misrule : A person who snper- 
intended the games and revels of a great family 
at Christmas. 


(4) Lord of the land : 

Mining : In Cornwall, the persoo io whose 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cut, rule, full; try, Syrian- ae, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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land a mine ie The “ lord " reserves to hhn- 
Bcti* a certuir portion for granting liberty to 
work the mi’ « in his land. This is the on**, 
si \ tli. one-s-ve»th, or one-sixteenth of the 
ore raised, or of the value of it, or any other 
tiroj »ort inn, free of expense, and called the 
** dues,” or, in Derbyshire, the “dish.” 

• (5) Lon l in gross: One who is lord, but 
has no manor. 

(0) Lord of a manor : A lord possessing a 
manor having cop) hold tenants. 

(7) Isord IFarjeu of the Cinque Ports. 
[Cinque Pouts. 1 
(s) Lords of Justiciary : 

Scots ljaw: The judges of the Court of Justi- 
ciary, or supreme criminal court of Scotland. 

[JUSTICIARY.] 

(9) Lords of Parliament: Those who have 
aeats in the Upper House. 

(10) Lords of Regality : [Reoality]. 

(11) Lords of Session: The judges of the Court 
of >ession. 

(12) Lords of the Admiralty , l/)rds Commis- 
tinners of the Admiralty: [Admiralty. Navy.] 

(13) Lords of the Articles: A committee of 
the Scottish Parliament by whom bills to be 
brought before the Parliament were prepared. 

(14) The Lords: The same as the House of 
Lords. 

lord advocate, s. [Aovocate.] 
lord chamberlain, s. [Chamberlain.] 
lord-chancellor, a. [Chancellor.] 

* lord-constable* * lord high-con- 

stablc, 3 . [Constable.] 

lord fish, s. 

Ichthy. : (See extract). 

"Some years since. I obtained from a fisherman at 
the mouth of the Thame* a fresh-caught example of n 
i pecle* of niorrhua. with the middle dorsal ami fimt 
anal fin* abort ; the ttody aa deep for Its length aa the 
luacus ; the length of the head compared to the whole 
length of the flah na one to three. Among the fisher- 
men It was by some considered to be an accidental 
deformity, with Injury to the /mine. and their name 
for it was others *alu It was a flah which 

they met with ttceaaimmlly, and Iwlirvod It dlatinct 
from any other. ’—Turrett ; Biituh j-Hthe* (tbVJ). L 6&1. 

lord high-admiral, s. [Admiral.] 
lord high-steward, s. [Steward.] 
lord justlco clerk, s. Tlie second 
judicial officer in Scotland. 

lord keeper, s. [Keeper.] 

lord-lieutenant, s. An official of* high 
rank, representing the sovereign, as— (1) The 
Viceroy, or Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who is 
a member or the ministry, retiring from 
office with them. lie 1ms the control nf the 
government of the country, subject to Ihc 
approval of the ministry In office, and nearly 
all the patronage Is also vested in him. lie 
can confer knighthood. In his government 
he is assisted by a privy cnuncil nominated 
by the sovereign. (2) The Lord-lieutenant or 
a county, the principal official of a county, at 
whose nomination all deputy-lieutenants and 
justices of the peace are appointed, and tirst 
commissions in the yeomanry, militia, and 
volunteers are given. 

lord ordinary, s. [Ordinary.] 
lord-president, s. 

Scots I aiio: The presiding judge la the Court 
©T Session. 

lord privy-seal, *. [Seal.) 
lord-wood, *. 

Pot. : Liguidambar orientate. [Liquid- 
a m ba ii. ] The term lord-wood is a translation 
of Xyloti Eflcndi, the Cypriot name of the 
plant. 

Lord's day, s. 

Thenl. : a day tlrsl onrned In Revelation 

i. 10, where the sacred writer says, I whs In 
the spirit on the Lord's dav (<?v rij Kepia/cii 
vpxcpa (mi te Knriake kemem). “The Lord” 
in the New Testament generally referring to 
the Lord Jesus, the Lord's-day was probably 
that celebrating II is resurrection, viz., the 
first day of the week. (John xx. 1-10, 2d; 
Arts xx. 7 ; 1 Cor.vvl. 1, 2.) Regarding the 
proper method of its celebration, two schools 
of thought exist. I he first considers Hint the 
Lord's day is simply Ihe Christian Sabliath, 
and that the Old Testament directions for 
the keeping of the Sabhaih nre also those 
divinely given for the observance of the Lord's- 


day. The second view is that the Sabbath 
was designed to be simply a Jewish institu- 
tion, and that the Lord's-day is a joyous 
Christian festival, in some respects essentially 
difleriug from the Old Testament Sabbath. 
[Saduath.J 

Lord's-day Act. 

I aw : 2D Chas. II., e. 7. It requires cessa- 
tion from oue's ordinary occupation on the 
Lord's-day. 

lord's moar, s . 

Min. : A term applied in Derbyshire, to one 
meur of ground that always belongs to the 
lard or the manor. 

Lord's prayer, s. The prayer which 
Jesus taught his disciples (Matt. vi. 9-13), 
and which is used in public worship, whether 
liturgical or not. 

Lord’s Supner, s. 

TheoL <£• Eccles. : A term first used by St. 
Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 20, of a ceremonial ordinance 
observed in the Corinthian and doubtless in 
other churches. The night on which Jesus was 
betrayed, he took bread, blessed It, brako it, 
ami gave it to his disci pics to eat, with wine 
similarly blessed for them to drink, the former 
in the Protestant view symbolising his hroken 
Body, the latter his shed Blond. (Matt. xxvi. 
20-29 ; Mark xiv. 22-25 ; Luke xxii. 14-20). 
St. Luke records that Jesus said, “ Do this in 
remembrance or Me" (xxii. 19). St. Paul evi- 
dently considered that these words, addressed 
originally to the Apostles, were designed for the 
Church of all nges. The term Lord's supper 
is used chiefly by those who hold the ordi- 
nance to be a commemorative one. [Com- 
munion, Eucharist, Mass.] 

lords and -ladies, s. pi. 

But. : A popular name for .dram micuhttum. 

lords justices, $. pZ. [Justice.] 

lords-marchers, s. pi Ixmls who lived 
in the marches of Wales ami Scotland, having 
their own laws and power or life and death, 
like petty kings. 

lords -spiritual, s. pi. The archbishops 
and bishops having seats in the House of Lords. 

“The lord* epiritual consist of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishops of Loudon. Durham, 
ami Winchester, ami twenty .three other bishops of 
dioceses in England, according to their priority lu 
consecration. '— Blackttunc : Comment., hk. i. ( ch. 2. 

lords temporal, s. pi. Lay peers who 
have seats in the House of Lords. 

“ The lords temporal consist of at I the (teem of the 
realm, by whatever title of nobility distinguished. 
Some of these sit by descent, as do all ancient peers ; 
Home by creation, ns do all new-made ones; others, 
•luce the union with Scotland, by election, which In 
the case with tin? sixteen peers w ho represent the body 
Ol the Scots nobility for the parliament lor w hich t ey 
are elected; and. since the union with Ireland, with 
the twenty-eight representative peers, who are elected 
for life, to represent the Irish nobility. The number 
of fords temporal Is thus Indefinite, lor it may b« in- 
creased at will by the nowir of the crowu, by the crea- 
tion of iK!ers of the United Kingdom."— Blackttone ; 
Comment., bk. l„ ch. 2. 

lord, v.t. & i. [IjOrd, «.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To make a lord or master; to invest 
with power. 

" lie being thus lorded." Shaketp. • Temped, t. 2. 

• 2. To rule, to preside over. 

3. To play the lord or master ; to domineer; 
to net the lord, (Followed by it.) 

** Mcthlnks, already. In this civil broil, ‘ 
l see them lordlnj it lu London streets." 

,S haketp. ; 2 Henry IV., lv. 8 

B. Intrans. : To rule, to act as a lord, to 
domineer, to rule with despotic or arbitrary 
power. 

'* They had by tills pomcsxed the towers of. Oath. 
Ami lorded over them whom they imw nerve," 

Hilton . tianuon ,1 /On ale*. 2/17. 

* lord (2), s. [Gr. A<5p$<K (/on/o*).J A hump- 
backed person. 

* lord-dom, s. [Eng. lord, s ; -dom.) The 
rule or dominion of u lord or lords. 

* lord -irig, # lord-yng, [Eng. lord ; dim. 
suit, -f »lf7. ] 

1. A little or young lord, a lnrdling, a petty 
lord. 

•' A lordynj of the llomsvnes that y-hote was flallr," 
Hubert >tf Ut mettter, p, so. 

2. Used as a reaped fill mode nr address; sir. 

" l.DLtiirlh, lurdinye*, In gooil |nl elite. 

Ami i will tell you var.iuimt 

OI nilrlhe ami ul »<da« ' f Viuesr ; V. T., 13,611 


' lord' -kin, s. [Eng. lord; dim. auff. -ATr.) A 
little loid ; a lord hug. 

** Prlncvktn and lordktn from his earliest dar**— 
Thtick^ay * .Veuvo ■•«*. ch. IliL 

lord like, a. ado. [Eng. lord t and like.) 

A. As adjective: 

L Becoming or befitting a lord ; lordly. 

2. Haughty, proud, arrogant. 

B. As ailv.: In a lordly manner; like a 
lord ; haughtily. 

'* Lordlike at wise, with arhltmry power 
To |M. i el tlio chiefs, I Ik- people to devour.** 

Orydrn Hamer ; Mad L 

lord -II -ness, * lord li-nes, a. [Eng. 

lordly; -msa.) 

1. The dignity, ]w>sition, or rank of a lord; 
high station, 

*' Thou vouch safest hens to v|«lt me. 

Doing the honour of thy lordUnnt 
To one *o wr.ik." 

Shake tp. : A n/</ti v A Cleopatra. ▼. L 

2. Pride, haughtiness, arrogaoce. 

lord ling, s. [Eng. lord ; dim. suff. -Zi7tf7.] A 
little or young lord ; a petty lord. 

*’ The self-dependent lordlino* »taud alone. * 

Ootu 4 ru/A - Travel lor. 

lord ly, * lord llch («), * lord liche (adr.), 

a. «k adv. [Eng. lord; -Zy.] 

A. As aiijective : 

1. Becoming or befitting a lord ; lordlike, 
noble, liberal. 

” She brought forth hutter In a lordly dish.*— 
Jndjes v. 26. 

2. Proud, haughty, arrogant, imperious, In- 
solent. 

" Where is lordly Babylon f Where now 
Lift* she to heaven her giant brow T" 

Unyhe* The Frstaty. 

B. As adv. : In the manner of a lord ; like 
a lord ; proudly, haughtily, imperiously, arro- 
gantly. 

" Lordly neglectful of a worth unknow n." 

Sarny* The Bastard. 

* lord-ol'-a try, *• (Eng. lord , s., and Gr. 
Aarpefa (Zafrriu) = worship.] Excessive regard 
or reverence Tor nobility. 

" England, with her i*culiar * lordotafry ,* thinks 
it enough to scud a peer when other nations send an 
explorer." — Academy, Oct. 1, 1881, p. 268. 

lor- do sis, 5. [Gr. Aop5waK(Zoriiom)(soedef.) 
Aopdo? (ZoriZos) = bent supinely.] 

Pathol. : Curvature of nny bone, specially 
curvature of the spine forward. 

lord -ship, * lord sohip, * lord schlpe, *. 

[Eng. lord ; •ship.) 

1. The quality or state of heing a lord: 
hence used with your , his, their, as a title of 
honour to i»ecrs(except archbishops aud dpkes, 
who arc addressed ns Grace). 

*• Your lord-thlp Is the must jwitlent man In loss, th» 
most coldest that ever turned up ac v," — Shake* p. : 
CymbeHne, li. 3. 

2. The dignity of a lord ; u seigniory, a manor. 

" ’ I have a suit unto your lordship.* 

' Bo it a lordehlp, thou shall have It for that word.'" 

Shakeep. : 2 Henry 17. lv. 7. 

3. A mode of address to certain official per- 
sonages, as judges. [Loro, s., 9.) 

4. Dominion, jurisdiction, power, authority. 

"Death sclial iki more havo tordichlpe on him.' — 
Wyclijfo : Human* vl. 

loro (1), * laro, * loorc, *. [A.S. Zdr; eogn. 
with Dnt. leer; Sw. tara ,* Dan. /are; Ger. 
lehrs; M. II. Ger. lire ; O. II. Ger. ZAra.] 
[Lea kn] 

1 . That which is or nuty be learned ; learn- 
ing, erudition, knowledge. 

“ He who hath loved not, here would learn that fore. 
And make hi* heart n spirit. ' 

Byron Childe Harold, 111. 101 

2. Thai which Is taught ; teaching, instruc- 
tion, admonition, counsel. 

" Mod men admire 
Virtue, who follow not l n r )«ia" 

Milton : P. ft., I 463. 

loro (2), 3. [l^at. Zorinri =. a tlumg, a strap.] 

* I, Ortl. Lang. : A strap, a thong. 

11. Technically : 

1. Omith. : llligcr’s nnnm for n patch devoid 
of plumage, exlcndlug, in curtain birds, from 
the tool of the honk to the eye. 

2. Iintom. : A corneous angular princess in 
the mouth, by menus ol which the lioj'lii nro 
pushed forward or retracted, as iu the liy- 
mcnoptrru. ( Braiule .) 

* loro. prtt. A pa par, ora. (Lose ] I/hst. left 

*' Neither ol them *lie fuuiid where * lio Iheiii tore " 
St«nwr Q , 111 til. it 


boil, b6jf; pout, joibl; cat, cell, chorus, ohln, bench; go. gora; thin, this: sin, o$; expoot, Xonoplion, exist. ing. 
-otan. -tlan = ahan. tlon, -slon = shun ; -|lon, -slon = zhun. -tlous. -slous. -clous = shus. -bio. -«llo, Ac. = b^l, doL 
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lorel— losenge 


\lor-el,s. [Losel.] A scoundrel, a vagabond, 
* vagrant, a low disreputable fellow. 

" Siker thou speakest like n lewd lorel 
Of heAven to deemeu so/” 

Spenser : S.epheardt Calendar ; July. 

* lore§ -man, s. [Eng. lore (1), a., and man.] 
A teacher, an instructor. 

" Bote as his loretman lereth hym he byleyveth and 
troweth." Fieri Plowman, p. 236. 

l$-rctte', s. [Fr.] A woman of light character ; 
a kept mistress ; a woman who gains her living 
by inrostitutioQ. 

lo-ret'-tme, s. [See def.] 

Ecdes. (f- Church Hist. : Sisters of Loretto, a 
religious congregation founded in Kentucky in 
1812. The duties of the institute are the care 
of orphans ami education. 

lor gnette' (gn as ny), s, (Fr., from lorgner 
— to spy, to peep.] An opera-glass, a field- 
glass; also a pair of eye-glasses which, when 
not in use, fold into the ormimeutal handle on 
which they are mounted. 

lor i-a -nae, s. pi. [Lorina:.] 

lor' ic, s. [Lat. lorica .] A breastplate 

Id-ri ca, s. [Lat., from lorum — a thong, a 
strap.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. : A cuirass, a corslet. 

*2. Hot. : The name given by Mirbel to the 
testa of a seed. 

3. Chem. : A kind of lute or clay, used to 
coat vessels before exposing them to the fire. 

4. Zoology: 

(1) The protective case in aome Infusoria 
and Rotatoria. 

t (2) The carapace of a Crustacean. 

lor-i car’-I-a, s. [Fem. sing, of Lat. loricarius 
= pertaining to cuirasses, j 
Ichthy. : Formerly the typical genus of the 
family Loricariida?, and now a genus of .Silti- 
ridcP,. The snout is more or less elongated, 
with a short barbel at each corner of the 
inoutb. The body is encased in armour. They 
are South American fresh-water fishes. Typical 
species Loricaria cataphracta from Surinam 
and Northern Brazil. 

lor -1-car'- i-i-dse, 3. pL [Lat. loricari(a ); 
fem. pi. adj. siitf. -idee.) 

Ichthy. : An old family of Fishes, type Lori- 
caria. Now generally incited in Siluridje. 

lor l ca ta, 3. pi. [Neut. pi. of loricatus, pa. 
par. of lorico = to clothe in mail ; to harness ; 
lorica = a leather cuirass. So called from their 
bony, mail-like covering.] 

1. Ichthy. : A sub-order of ganoid fisbes^ 
The same as Chonorostea (q.v.j. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) A name sometimes applied to the mailed 
mammals, like the Armadillo. 

(2) A section of reptiles having bony plates 
developed in the skin. It contains two orders. 
Chelonia and Crncodilia, or is by some limited 
to the Croeodilia only. 

(3) An order of Rotifera. 

• lor l-cate, v.t. [Lat. loricatus , pa. par. of 
lorico — to furnish with a breastplate, to 
plaster.] [Lorica.] 

1. To plate over ; to cover as with a plate or 
plates. 

41 Nature bath/on'eafed. . . the side* of tbe tympanum 
In Animals with ear-wax /”— Hay : On Che Creation. i>. 

2. To cover with a coating or crust ; to lute. 
lSr'-i-cate, a. & s. [Loricate, t>.] 

A. As adj. : Covered or plated over ; coated ; 
covered with a double series of oblique scales, 
like a coat of mail ; inci usted. 

"The loricate genera (of Rotifera) are Noteus. Ami- 
raa, Brachionus. ami Itei-odiua."— Owen ; Compar 
Anal, i Jnvertebratu, p. 31. 

B. .4s svbst. ; An animal belonging to the 
Reptilian order Lorieala. (Dana.) 

lor -i-cat-ed, a. [Eng. loricate; -ed.] Tbe 
same as Loricate (q.v.). 

* lor-i-ca tien, s. [Lat. loricatio , from lori- 
catus , pa. par. of lorico.] 

L Tbe act or process of covering anything 
with plates or crusts Tor defence; the state of 
being plated or incrusted ; inciustation. 

2. A surface covered over with plates or 
crusts. ( Evelyn : Sylva.) 

3. The filling of walls with mortar. 


lor ic' u lus, s. [Dimin. of Mod. Lat. lorius 
(q.v.).]' 

Omiith. : Lorikeet (q.v.). 

lor -l-et, s. [From Mod. Lat. lorius (?) ; cf. 

also lorikeet.] 

Ornith. (PL ) : The aub-fainily Platycevcin® 
(q.v.). 

lor -i-kcct, s. [A dimin. from lory (q.v.), on 
analogy with parnikeet from parrot.] 

Ornith. : Loriculus, or Trichoglossns, a 
genus of Straight-hilled Parrots. Found in 
India and the Malayau Archipelago. 

* 16r'-I-mer, * lor -l-ner, s. [0. Fr. lormicr, 
from lorum = a thong, a strap.] A maker of 
harness, bits, bridles, straps, mountings for 
harness and saddles, Ac. ; a saddler. 

" Edge-toole forgers, lorimers or biti linkers."— Bolin, 
shed : Deter, lira , ch. xxv. 

lo-rt-nae, lor-I-a-nse, 5 . pi. [Mod. Lat. 
lor(iiis); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -xwc.] 

Ornith. : A sub- family of Psittacidie. The 
bill hut slightly curved ; the margin of the 
upper mandible simiateil ; the notch obsolete ; 
the lower mandible slender, conical, much 
longer than high ; the gnnys generally straight 
(Siminson). They feed on the juices of flowers. 
They are the most brilliantly coloured of the 
parrot family, and inhabit the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and the tiouth Sea Islands, Ac. 

* lor'-ing, 5 . [Lore ( 1 ), s.] Teaching, in- 
struction, couosel, admonition. 

"Her wisedome did admire, and hearkened to ber 
loring." Spenser : F. q., V. vii. 42. 

lSr’-i-et, s. [Fr., Prov. auriol; Sp. orioL 
from Lat. aureolus = golden ; a«rim = gold.) 
Ornith. : The Golden Oriole. [Oriole.] 
lor'-ls, «. [Native name.] 

Zool. : A genus of Asiatic slow Lemuroids, 
family Nycticebidie, containing but a single 
species. Lor is , or Stenops gracilis , has a meagre 
figure and long, lank limbs, with no tail. 
Colour sooty-gray, with rust-red nr tawny 
hair. Found in the South and East of Ceylon. 

lor’-l-us, s. [Mod. Lat., from luri, the name 
of the bird in some East Indian languages.] 
Ornith. : Lory, the typical genus of the sub- 
family Loriiiae (q.v.). [Lory (1).] 

* lorn, 4 lorne, pa. par. or a. [Lose, For- 
lorn.] Lost, left, abandoned, forsaken, for- 
lorn, umloae. 

"Thanking the© 

That rather thou hast cast me out with her 
Than left me lorn of her in Furudise." 

E. B. Browning : Drama of Exile. 

* iSr'-rell, s. [Lorel.] 

lor'-rie, lor ry, lar’ rie, l<J\^~r$r, lur'- 

ry, 3. [Cf. Prov. Eng. lurry =. to drag.] 

1. A hand-cart used on tramways, in mines, 
or at railway statious for carrying coals, ore, 
or rubbish. 

2. A truck or low carriage used for the con- 
veyance of goods. 

" Gates for the ingress and egress of lurries and 
wagoua.” — Mrs. Carpenter. Mo, (U A South. voL I., 
ch. xv.. ]j. 171. 

lor-u-lum, 3. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of lorum.] 
[Lore.]* 

Bot. : The name given by A car i us to the 
filamentous-branched thallus of a liclieu. 

lor'-y (I) (pi. lories), $. [The native 
mime.] 

Ornith. : Eclectus, or Lorius, a genus of 
P.sittacidae (Parrots), tribe Amlroglossime 
(Amazon Parrots). The species iuhabit the 
Melanesian proviuce. 

lor -y (2), lour-i, s. [Louri is the native 
name.] 

Or ith. : The South African oame for the 
White-crested Plantain-eater, C orythuix muso- 
phaga. [Plantain- eater.] 

* lor'-y-mer, s. [Larmier.] 

* los, s. [Loos, s.] Praise, renown, fame. 

* le$'-a-ble, * lose - a - ble, «. [Eng. lose ; 
-able. ] That may or cau be lost ; liable to be 
lost. 

* les-ange, s. [Lozenge.] 

* lose, s. [Lose, v.] A loss ; a giving up. 

””lt is the cheerful lose that doubieth the gift."— 
ll’unf : SerTnons. p. 71. 


lose (I), * leese, v.t. i. [A.S. /o3ia«.= to be- 
come loose, to escape; leositn = to lose (pa. t. 
leas, pa. par. lortn), only found in the cmn- 
Iiound fortedMU— to lose entuely ; cogn. with 
Dut. liezen, in comp, verl'tezen (pa. t. vcrloor , 
pa. par. verlorrn) ; Ger. lieien, in comp, ver - 
lieren (pa. t. verlor, pa. par. vertoren ) ; Goth. 
liusun t m comp, fraliusan.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To cease to have possession of, as by 
accident ; to be rid of unintentionally. 

"Take heed you h-ese it not. siguiur." 

Ben Jonson . Every Man Out of hu Humour, ▼. L 

2. To he deprived of. 

"Then rekke I uot, whivn I haue lost my Ilf." 

ChaU4-er . f. T„ 2.269 

3. To forfeit as a penalty, as we speak of 
Paradise Lost. 


4. To suffer diminution or loss of. 

" If the aalt have lost bio savour, wherewith ab&ll tt 
be salted V " — Matthew v. 13. 

5. To be freed from. 

" E'eu Superstition loses every feAr." 

Pojw : Eloisa to Abelard, 515. 

6. To fail to gain ; to miss obtaining ; not 
to gain or win : as. To lose a battle. 

* 7. To deprive, to dispossess. 

* 8. To displace, to dislodge. 

9. To in Us ; to wander from ; to be sepa- 
rated from. 

"He hath lost bit fellow#.”’ Shakesp. . Tempest, i. 2. 

* 10. To alieuate ; to foifeit the favour or 
friendship of. 

"The least of which h&uuting a noble man losstK 
men s hearts /” — Shakesp . l Henry 1 1'., hi. 1. 

11. To miss ; to lail to enjny or receive. 

" You have lost much good sport." 

Shakesp. : As Tou Like It, I. L 

12. To fail to employ or enjoy properly; 
to waste, to squander; to use unprolitably. 

“ We shall lose our time." Shakesp. : 7em/je*l. iv. 

* 13. To suffer to vanish from the miod ; 
to forget. 

"Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.“ 
Shakesp. At You Like It, li. 7. 

14. To cease or fail to see or perceive : aa, 
To lose the land at sea. 

* 15. To bewilder, to perplex. 

"Nor are constant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the ipmtof prajer and devuliou. than 
mi premeditated and cou fused variety to distract aud 
lose it/ — nitty Charles: Eikon Busihke. 

* 16. To ruin. 

" When they have lost and forfeited themselves." 

Shakesp, . 1 Usury IV, j. J. 

B. Reflex. : To lose one’s way ; to wauder 
at raudom ; to be bewildered. 

" So I, in quest of them, lose myself/' 

.shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, L 1 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To forfeit anything in contest; not to 
win ; to suffer loss. 


And hi teds, and los, * on, in hopes to gain. ”' 

Dry Urn : OtnU ; A rt of Love. 

2. To fail to gain. 


" He that couetetb al. leseth "—Berner#.* Eroissartt 
Crony de. vol. L, ch. cciix. 


3. To give in, to yield ; to sutler by com- 
parison ; to fall, to siuk : as, To lose in people'a 
estimation. 


% 1. To lose one's temper: To be put out ; to 
become angry. 

2. To lose one's way : To waoder from aod 
not be able to hud oue’s way. 

3. To lose sight of: 

(1) Lit. : To cease to see. 

(2) Fig. : To overlook, to forget ; to pasa 
over : as, To lose 3ight of a point iu an argu- 
ment. 

4. To be lost at sea : To be shipwrecked ; 
be ilrowued. 


lose (2), v.t. [Los, Loos, s.] To praise 


l6§e'-a-tle, a. [Losaqle.J 
losed, pa. par. or a. [Loose, v.] 


le$'-el, " loz-el, * loz-ell, s. & a. [From 

the same rout as lose( 1), v.] 

A. As subst. : A worthless fellow, a scoun- 
drel ; a lazy vagabond. 

"The whiles a lozell wanU riug hy the way. 

Spenser : F. V- 1 1- Hi» 4 

B. As adj. : Worthless, lazy ; good-for- 
nothing. 

*• Why should you plalo that lozel swain# refuse youT” 
P. Fletcher: Ecloyue 2. 

los'-enge, s. [Lozenge.] 


fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
•r, wore, wplf, werk, who, son; mute cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a, qn = kw. 


iosengeour — lotononis 
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* ltf3'-cn-gcour, * loos-cn-gor, * los en- 
gour, s. |U. Fr. losenqier, fmm Icsntgc = 
= flattery, deceit, from U<s, Lat. laus = praise ; 
Sp. lisonjero ; Hal. lusinghitro.] A flatterer, a 
deceiver, a cnjoler. 

*• A11*m> ye li.nlljiipeft. mnny n f*U flatour 
I, iu your huus. mu) luauy « to-tug tur. " 

Chaucer: V. T-, 18.811 

* los'-en-gor ie. s. ILoaENCEOUiu] Flattery, 
deceit, cozening. 

•* FiftU'rers ben the ilertl'* nourlcea. that uouridi hit 
children with milk uf / ‘ttiigerie.''- Chaucer; Penonet 
Tule 

los cr, * lccs er, s. [Eng. lose (1), v. ; -rr.J 
One who lo>ea, is deprived of, nr forfeits any 
thing ; the opposite to n't niter or gainer. 

“Sian whs by M* fault a ^rcat Inter, and Wcnine itc- 

} »rlved tif high ad i hi> taKea. — Harrow: Sermon*, voL 
li . rer. 3T. 

losh, inter). (Prob. a corrupt, of Lord.] An 
t-xclamnl i<>n of astonishment, wonder, or sur- 
prise. (Scotch.) 

lo§ ihg (l), pr. par., a., k s. [Lose (1), v.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. A* adjective : 

1. Suffering loss, forfeiture, or deprivation. 

2. Causing loss ; nt tumled with loss ; as, a 
losing game. (Hazaud, s., II.] 

C. Assnhst. : The act or state of being de- 
prived of anything ; loss. 

•los'-ing (2). a. [Lose (2), v .] Flattering, 
fawning, deceitful, cozening. 

* lo^'ing-ly, adv. [Eng. losing (1) ; dy.] In 
a losing manner ; so as to incur loss. 

loss (1), * los, s. [A.S. los = destruction 

from ledsnn = to lose (q.v.).] 

1. The act of losing, forfeiting, or being de- 
prived of anything. 

"They reached the camj) unobserved, and captured 
It, with «ut the l»u of a single luau.*'— Lewi * : CreU. 
Earl „ Homan U it. (1855). it. lo7. 

2. The state of losing or of being deprived 
of att) thing, by forfeiture or deprivation. 

3. Failure to win or gain : as, The loss of a 
battle. 

4. That w'-Ich la lost ; that which one for- 
feits or is deprived of; tlmtuhii-h one loses 
bv defeat, foi feit ure, or deprivation : as, His 
losses were heavy. 

*5. Hurt, harm, disjiarngeinent. 

•'No lots bIihII touch her by my company. 

Shaketn. : Meat are for Measure, 111 I. 

* 6. Defeat, ruin, overthrow. 

*’ Tiding* were brought me of your lotu." 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry I'/., II. L 

7. The state of being lost or destroyed : as, 
the loss nf a ship at sea. 

* 8. Toe state of being rast off and discarded. 

“Thai for thy mother’* sake art llow e«i*osed to lots." 

Shnketp, : Winter $ Tale. IIL a. 

* 9. Failure to enjoy, use, or employ ; the 
State of not enjoying or having the benefit of. 

" Fur lot* of N«*tor'» golden words. *’ 

Shake*/). Ha pen/ Lucres* . 1,420 

* 10. The abate or being at fault; the stato 
of having lost the scent and traee of the game. 

" U» cried upon It on the merest lots.'' 

Shu keep. : Taming </ the Shrew. (Induct.) 

11. Useless application ; waste. 

II (1) To he at a loss : To be embarrassed or 
oncer tain ; to lie puzzled. 

•*Ni»t the I cunt InuitiHCtlon of sciwo luul motion in 
trjnn, but fliiloH.ipbcr* are at a lust to comprehend."— 
Sunth: Sermon*. 

(2) To bear a loss: To sustain a loss without 
giving way ; to make good a loss. 

•loss' fui, «. [Eng. loss; -fnl(l).] Full of or 
causing loss; detrimental, lmrtlnl. 

" Anitlit Unit mlKht In* lott/al or prejudicial to urn."— 
Up //all Hemal at. p. 277. 

• loss'-lcss, * losso lesso, a. [Eng. loss; 
*/rs3.| Free from loi.s. 

“limy were In) moi their olh lo rctnriic nnd liccomc 
true prUoiii<r.| millcred linrmcle»-e o liudlo, and 
letie nf Inrniinre, lo depart."— liuliathed ■' Scotland 
(colli by Thiol. IU|. 1472. 

lost, pa. pa. r. k a. [Lose (1), v.J 
A, Aspti. jxtr : (See the verb). 

B. As od/rcfui? : 

1. Fnrted with; goto* out of one’s posses- 
sion ; missing, stmyed . as, n lost book, a loaf 
sheep. 

* 2. Forfeited, na through failure In a contest 
ora.su penally. 

" Wlul though the field Iw tost I 
All U md hoi. ‘ Milton /'. L., L 104. 


3. Not perecptiblc to the senses ; uo longer 
visible : as, laud lost to sight. 

4. Not employed or enjoyed properly ; 
wasted ; employed wastefully or Ineffectually ; 
squandered. 

*• lie h<u» merit, good-nature, anil integrity. that arc 
too ofteu Uni upon great mcii.'*— Hope •* Letter*. 

5. Having wandered from the way ; having 
lost one's way ; at fault, bewildered : as, p . 
child lost in a wood. 

G. Sunk, buried ; deeply engaged. 

" And, while the world supposed me hat In care. 

The Joy» of augrl*. uii perceived, t share." 

Cowper: Happy Solitude. (Trans.) 

t. Hardened beyond sensibility or recovery: 
as, lost to shame, lost to all sense of honour. 

8. Destroyed, ruined : as, a shW Zosf at sea. 

9. Morally ruined, damned. 

10. Forgotten. 

“All the non * of Adam nre by disobedience In a lott 
couditiou.' — Harrow : .S«rmo/n, vol. iii., #er. 89. 

lost-moticn, s. The difference in the 
motion of a driver and a driven pnit, owing to 
looseness of fit of boxes, the connecting por- 
tion, or slip of belt. 

* loste, * loostc, pa. par. [Looa*, t>.) 

* los yngc, s. [Lozenge.) 

lot, s. [A.S. hlot, hlyt, from hleotan = to cast 
lots ; cugu. with liut. lot =r a lot, lotcn — to 
cast lots ; Ieel hlnti - a part, a share, hlulr = 
a iot, hljota — to obtain by lot ; Dan. lod = a 
lot ; Sw. lott = a lot, lotto = to cast lots ; Ger. 
loos = a lot, loo m — to cast lots ; Goth, hlauts 
= a lot ; Fr. lot ; Ital. lotto.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Fortune or fate assigned to any one ; that 
which happens to any one without human 
foresight or prevision. 

•' It Inis hem my lot to trend 
Where enltly more thmi plejuure led." 

Scon : Lord of the /Jet, 111. IS. 

2. Anything, as a die, used in determining 
chances; anything by which one allows his 
future conduct, fate, or portioa to be deter- 
mined. 

"The Inrge domain his greedy noun divide. 

And each was portioned ns the lott decide.’* 

Pope : Homer; Odyttey xiv. 289. 

3. The chance or fortune which falls to aay 
one io drawing or casting lots. 

“And the coast of their lot came forth between the 
children uf Judah iiud the children of Joseph. Jvth. 
xUU. IL 

* 4. A game of chance. 

* 5. A prize in a lottery. 

G. A distinct or separate portion or parcel : 
as, a lot of goods, a lot at an auction. 

7. A piece or portion of ground allotted to 
any one ; any separate or distinct plot of 
ground : as, building lots of ground. 

* 8. A proportion or share of a tax or other 
payment : ns, To pay scot and lof. [Scot, s.] 

9. A considerable quantity ; a large amount 
(often in the plural) : as, Lie has lots of books. 

11. Min,: A certain portion or proportion 
of the ore reserved for t he lord of the mine for 
his protection of the miners’ privileges. 

•f (1) To rasf lots : To determine an event, or 
settle the shares, portions, or fortunes of per- 
sons, hy the throw of a die or other similar 
contrivance. 

(*2) To co.sf <n one’s lot with : To ahare the 
fortunes of; to connect one’s fortunes with. 

(3) 7'o t/ruie lots : To determine an event, or 
Hetlle the shares, portions, or fortunes of per- 
sons, by drawing a straw or similar article 
from a number. 

lot, v.t. [Lot, *.] 

" 1. To allot., to assign, to apportion. 

" Mlll.ird, which ltd* Mb her greatest iwrl doth call. 

Be I ore your c<|Ui»l Hood* Is Us ed Uj your fall,’’ 

Drayton : Puty-Otbvm, ». I, 

2. To divide into lots; to arrange In lots; 
to i-ntalogue : ns, To lot goods fora sale. 

* 3. To give a lot or fortune to ; to endow. 

"Some Mime, and more cBtoto, kind hoaven 

To thl» well tutted peer !•»» given, ‘ 

Prior ■ The /a nf/a 

* lot-teller, s. A witch ; a fortune-teller. 

"Wilclir*. ill forrtlinr nnmrd lot-teller* ; now com 
moldy called aoro< renc nf EngtUh Printed 

Hooki.UtVS. Hy Andrew MaunteU. 

lot tree, s. 

Hot.: J’yrun Aria. 

ld'-ta, s. [Lnt. lotus = nent. (Me A r fc«W.)] 

Ichthy . : A genus nf Gndidic. The chin has 


one barbel, the upper jaw ia longer than tb« 
lower; the lateral line is indistinct; the 
ventral llns iu Iruut of the pectorals and wide 
apart. Lota mlyuris is the Burbot (q.v.X 
L. molm , the Ling (q.v.). 

lo'-tal-ite, *. [Named after Lotala, Finlaad ; 
suit, 'ite (Min.). J 

Jl/ia. ; The same as Hedenbehoite (q.v.^ 

lotc (1), s. [Lotus.] 

lote-bush, s. 

Bot. : [Ixn-u-TKEB, 1], 

loto-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. Zizyphvs lotus, the fruit of which may 
have Wen that which gave the name to the 
ancient Lotophagi. Claims have been made 
also in favour of Celtis au&tralis , though it ia 
now believed that Nifraria tridentata was the 
genuine species. Palmer, evidently referring 
to this species, says, that its truit which is 
called Ncbuk, is a small round berry, in taste 
something like the jargonelle pear, and is a 
great favourite with the Bedawin. It grows 
freely in the Sitmilie peninsula. 

2. Diospyros lotus. 

lotc (2), s. [Fr. lote, lotte, from Mod. Lat. iofo.) 
A bsh ; the eel-pout. 

16' to-ae, s. pi. [Lat. lot(us); fern. pi. adj. 
suit, -eui.l 

Bot. : A tribe of Papilionacea*. 

Sub-tribe* : Llparicoe. Uenlstca\ Tiifollcn-, Indigo. 

Crete, Pftoralletc, Ualegese. UruuguJartca;. and Antra, 
gale*. 

* lotc by, * lud by, s. [Etyw. doubtfuLJ 
A bed-lcllow ; a concubine. 

loth, a. [Loath.] 

1. Unwilling, averse, reluctant, disinclined. 

“ He bade a loth farewell.” 

Scat* : Endymion. 1L CM. 

• 2. Loathsome, disagreeable, odious, un- 
pleasant. 

16 tha'-ri -6, s. [From the name of one of the 
cha i actors in \loxvc*& Fair 1’enitent,] A liber- 
tine ; a gay deceiver ; a seducer of women. 

* loth'-ful, a. [ling, loth; -/«/</).] Loath- 
some. 

* loth -lj\ a. & adv. I Eng. loth ; -ly.) 

A, As udj . : Loathsome. 

B. As adv. : With reluctance; reluctantly, 
unwillingly. (Scoff; Don Roderick, v.) 

lo'-tlon, s. [Lat. lotio = a washing, from lofui, 
pa. par. of lavo = to wash; Fr. lotion; yp. 
toctou.J 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of washing ; eapec., a washing of 
the skin with some preparation for the pur- 
pose of making or keeping it fair. 

"ThH provision U not found In the element In 

wbkh t livy live Biipplylng n eon* tail l lotion tothnwy^* 
— /’airy: Sutural 'iheol., ch. Id. 

2. A preparation or cosmetic applied to cer- 
tain parts of the body, as the face or hands, 
for the purpose of niuking or keeping the sklo 
fair. 

II. Thar. : A liquid, generally pure water, 

holding In solution a medicinal agent, ana 
which is applied to some part o! the body, to 
wash a part morbidly ii fleeted wilh the view 
of cleansing it. relieving pain, stimulating 
cutaneous action, Ac. There are many kinds 
of lotion employed. They take their mimes 
cither from their chief constituent, or from 
the purpose for which they aie used ; as, iodino 
lotion, miodync lotion. 

If Sometimes the term lotion Is restricted 
to a liquid applied to the face, one used on the 
body being called an embrocation (q.v.). 

lo to (1), s. [Hind.) A polished brass pot used 
for cooking, drinking, nnd drawing water. 

lot 6(2), s. [Lotto.] 

16 to no nid-6 no, *. pi. [Mod. Lab loto- 
thoiu, genii. lotononid(i*); lat. fern. pi. adj. 
anlf. -m'.] 

Hot. : A family of Loteie, sub-tribe Genisteac. 

lo tA no nls, s. [Ijit. lot(us), nnd oxonij = 

the lull rest hnrrow, Hnoiiis («N/i>/immim.) 

B»t. : The typical genus of the family 
Lotommldeie (q.v.). 
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lotophagi— lounderer 


lo-toph'-a-gl.s.pL [Gr. = lotus-eaters, from 
A*>to<; (£ofos) = the lotus, and <f>ayeiy (jihagein) 
=* to eat.] 

Gr. Myth. : The name given to a people who 
ate of the lrnit of the lotus tree, the effect of 
which was to make them forget tlieiv friends 
and homes, and to lose all desire of leturning 
to their native land, their ouly wish beiog to 
live in Lotus-land. 


” The trees arouud them all their food produce ; 
Lotus, the name ; diviut, nectareous juice J 
(Thence called Lotophagi ). ‘ 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey lx. 107. 

*ld'-tos, s. [Lotus.] 


lot-tery, s. [Eng. lot ; - ery ; Fr. loterie.] 

1. The allotment or disposition of prizes by 
chance or lot ; the drawing of lots. Lotteries 
are carried out by meana of a number of 
tickets diawn at the same lime, some of 
which entitle their owners to prizes, while the 
rest are blaoks. They were formerly very 
common, beiug resorted to buth by governments 
and by individuals. Few countries now permit 
them. The Louisiana Lottery was brought to 
ao end by the closing of the United States 
mails against it. 

"On the security of this fund a million was to he 
raised by a lottery, but by u lottery which h;wl 
ecarcely any thitnt but the name in common v itb the 
lotteries of a later period."— Macau lay : Hut. Eng.. 

ch. xx. 

2. A chance, a mere hazard : as, It is all a 
lottery . 

* 3. The prize, lot, or portion which falls to 
one' a share. 

'* The lottery of my destiny 
Bara me the ri.ht of voluutary choosing:" 

Shakes p. : Merchant of Venice, il. U 

lot' to, lot'-o, s. [Ital. lotto = a lot, a lottery ; 
Fr. loto.} A game of chance, played in some 
cases with a series of balls or knobs, num- 
bered from 1 to DO, with a set of cards or 
counters having corresponding numbers. 
The balls are put into a revolving urn, and 
a certain number allowed to drop out, 
one by one. The player who holds a card 
containing a column of figures, corresponding 
to the numbers of each of the balls succes- 
sively dropped, gains the stakes deposited at 
the commencement of the game. 1 1 is usually 
played as a child’s game, with counters on a 
figured board, hut one of the many varieties 
of it, called keno, is played for considerable 
stakes in America. (Annandale.) 

ld'-tur, s. [Native name.] (Seethe compound.) 

lotur- bark, s. 

Bot. : The hark of Symplocos raccmosa , a tree 
belonging to the natural order Sty raraceae, and 
found growing in the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions of both hemispheres. It has a hitter 
aromatic taste, and is used in India as a dye- 
ing materiaL 

Id-tiir'-I-dine, 8. [Eng., &c. lotur; Lat. 
id(em) = the same, ana Eng. sutf. -t He (Cheat.).] 

Chem. : An alkaloid extracted, together 
with loturine, from lotur lurk by means of 
bot alcohol, and separated from the latter by 
its solubility in potassium thiocyanate. It is 
ao amorphous body yieldiug umorphoua salts. 
It is soluble in cunceutrated nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, formiug yellow fluoresceut solu- 
tions. 

lo'-tu-rine, a [Eng., &c. lotur (hark); -i?ie 
(Chem.).] 

Chtvu : An alkaloid extracted from the 
bark of Symplocos racemose, by meaas of hut 
alcohol, it cry stall izesiu efflorescent crystals, 
soluble io alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
acetone ; insoluble io water, ammonia, caustic 
soda, and potassium thiocyanate. It melts at 
234°, and sublimes, forming colourless prisms. 
Its solution in dilute acids exhibits a fluor- 
escence brighter than that of quinine sul- 
phate. Loturine forms well-crystallized salts. 
The hydrochloride, which is soluble in water 
and alcohol, forms douhle salts with the 
chlorides of platinum, gold, and mercury. 
The liydriodide forms a douhle salt with the 
iodide of mercury. The tannate is an amor- 
phous powder. [Lotur-bark.] 

lo'-tus, 16' tos, s. [Lat. lotus, lotos; Gr. 
Aojtos (lotos) = (1) the Egyptian water-lily, 
Nelumbium speciosum ; (2) the lotus-tree, Zisy- 
phus lotas , &c.] 

I. Ord. Lang. &Myth. : Nelumbium speciosum, 
a Water-lily represented on the Egyptian 
monuments and on those of India. It is the 
Egyptian bean of Pythagoras. [Nelumbium.] 


2. Bot. : Bird’s-foot Trefoil. The typical 
genus of the papilionaceous tribe Loteie 
(q.v.). The calyx is live-toothed, the teeth 
nearly equal, the keel ascending much acu- 
minate, the legume cjlindrical, somewhat 
spongy within, and imperfectly many celled. 
Fifty species are knowu. Three are British, 
Lotus corniculatus, L. major, and L. angustis - 
simus. [Bird' s-f cot Trefoil .] 

" Eating the lotos day by day." 

Tennyson: Lotos-Fatert, 105. 

3. Arch. : Ao ornament frequently seen oo 
the capitals of Egyptian 
columns. It resembles the 
] *resent white lily of Egypt, 
or yet more closely Aclurty 
bium speciosum, now extinct. 
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Diospyros lotus, and the Indian 
Lotu s Kymj)htca p u bcscc ns. 

[Nymph.ea.] 

lotus-berry, s. 

Bot. : Byrsonima coriacea. 

lotus eater, lotos-eat- 
er, s. One uf the Lotophagi lotus. 
(q.v.). Hence, one who gives 
himself up to pleasure - seeking and ease. 

"The mild-eyed, melancholy lotos-eaters came." 

Tennyson : Lotos- Eaters. 27. 

lotus land, lotos-land, s. The conntry 
of the Lotophagi (q.v.). ( Tennyson : Lotos- 
eaters, 154.) 

lotus tree, $. [Lote-tree.] 

loud, *loude, a. <fc adv. [A.S. Tilud; cogn. 
with Dnt. luid; O. II. Ger. hint; Ger. lout = 
loud; Lat. (in)clutus; Gr. kAutos (klutos) = 
renowned.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Literally: 

1. Strong or powerful io sound ; Doisy ; 
striking the ear with great force. 

" I have observed that the loudest huzzas given to a 
great man in a triumph, proceed not from his friends, 
but the rabble."— Pope : Homer; Odyssey. (FosU) 

2. Giving out or causing great noisa ; emit- 
ting a strong or powerful sound. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. Boisterous, stormy, rough. 

" M.xlte your best haste ; and go not 

Too far i” the land ; tla like to be loud weather." 

Shakes p. : Winter's Tile. UL a 

*2. Making use of high, vehement, or 
positive words ; clamorous, noisy. 

“ If lawyer, lot d whatever cause he plead. 

But proudeal of the worst, if that succeed." 

Cotoper : Hope. 20L 

* 3. Ostentatious, pompous, pretentious, 
boastful. 

4. Flashy, ahowy. (Applied to dress or man- 
ners.) (Slang.) 

" In a much louder atyle than Is freely patronised on 
this side of the channel."— Carlyle : Life of Sterling, 
pt. i.. ch. iL 

*5. Urgent, pressing, crying. 

B. As adv. : In a loud manner, loudly ; 
with great noise, voice, or sound, 

"While, bathed iu sweat, from fire to fire he flew ; 

And, puffing loud, the roaring liellowa blew.* 

Pope : Homer ; thud xviiL 438. 

* loud-lunged, a. Having strong lungs, 
so as to be able to speak londly ; uttered with 
aloud voice. (Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 244.) 

* loud-mouthed, a. Talking hig ; boast- 
ful, braggart. 

“ They, too, like ourselves, are apt to contemn mid 
disbelieve iu the threats of loud mouthed braggarts 
like the meu with whom we are dealing .' —Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 2, 1885. 

loud-voiced, a. Having a loud voice. 

"Suns, moons, and earths. ni>on their loud-ioiced 

Siuging I 11 thunder round me." [spheres. 

Byron : Cain, iii. 1 . 

% Obvious compounds: loud -acclaiming, 
loud-echoing, loud -exulting, loud -laughing, 
loud-resounding, &c. 

* loud'-ful, a. [Eng. loud ; - ful(l).~\ Loud, noisy. 

loud'-ly, adv. [Eng. loud ; -ly.) 

1. In a loud manner or voice, noisily, 
clamorously, with great noise. 

2. Vehemently, clamorously. 

“To the royal office, and the royal poreon. they 
loudly and sincerely professed the strongest attach- 
ment."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

3. Showily, flashily : as, To be loudly dressed. 
(Slang.) 

loud'-ness, a [Eng. loud; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being lond, or 



causing great noise or sound ; noisiness : u, 
The loudness uf a clap of thunder. 

2. Clamorousness, clamour, vehemence, up- 
roar. 

" The prayers took their *.nce and streugtb, 

Not from the fowdnettuor the length." 

Crashaw : Epitaph on Hr. Ashton. 

3, Ostentation, showiuess, flashiness, pornp- 
ousness. (Slang.) 

lough, loch (jh, ch guttural), s. [Ir, loch.) 
[Loch.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A loch, a lake. 

2. Mining: A natural opening in the mine 
lined with bunches and knobs ol ore, 

lough diver, $. 

Ornith. : M erg us albcllus, the Smew. 

* lough, pret. of v. [Lough, v.] 

lou'-Is d’or (s silent), s. [Fr. =:a loots of 
gold.] A French gold coin, issued first by 
Louis XIII., in 1G40. and discontinued in 1705. 
Its value varied at different times from 10s. 7d. 
to ISs. 9?d. sterling. 

lou'-is-Ite, s. [Named by Honeymann after 
H. Louis, who analysed it; suit. - ite (A/in.). J 

Min. : A mineral of a leek-green colour, 
transpaieut, glassy ; streak, white; fracture, 
splintery. Hardness, ti*l ; sp. gr. 2*41. 
Compos. : silica, t53'74 ; aliiuiiint, 0*57 ; prot- 
oxide uf iron, 1*25 ; lime, 17"J7 ; magnesia, 
0*3S ; potash, 3*38 ; soda, 0*0S ; water, I2*9li. 

Louis Quatorze (as Lo-o ka-torz), «. 

[Fr. - Louis XIV.] T lie name giten to a 

meretricious style of architecture and internal 
decoration which prevailed iu France m the 
reign of Louis XIV. It was marked by a de- 
terioration of taste, the uatiu al laws ul aiehi- 
tectuie being more and more neglected, and 
replaced by certain conventional lules lor the 
application uf the Roman columuar orders. 
The principal architect ot this style was Jules 
Hardouin Mansard, by whom weie built t lie 
palaces of Versadles (1047-1708), Maily, the 
Grande Maison, and also the Invalides at l‘ai is. 
The windows are larger, the rooms more lofty, 
than in the preceding period, uud io every- 
thing there was a striving alter pomp and 
sumptuousiiess. In internal decoiations 
mirrors were freely introduced, and may be 
said to become a distinctive leature of in- 
teriors. Gilt stucco-work was largely used, 
the scroll and shell patterns being tne charac- 
teristic leatures ol ornamental decoration, 
the panels being formed by chains of scrolls, 
concave and convex alternately, but symmetry 
of arrangement was largely neglected. 

Louis Quinze (as Lo -e kanz), s. [Fr. = 

Loms XV.] The name sometimes giveu to 
the style of architecture and internal orna- 
mentation prevailing in France during the 
reign of Louis XV, It is often known under 
the designation Rococo (q.v.). Internal ar- 
rangement and decoration are the main charac- 
teristics of the style of this peiiod, and in 
this direction the best results were doublkss 
ohtaiued. Large and lofty rooms, as well as 
scope for display, were indispensable; ctiisw- 
quently this style ot emhellislimeut was most 
happily carried out in state apartments, espe- 
cially in princely castles and palaces, uud the 
mansions of the aristocracy. Ihere was the 
greatest freedom in the treatment of architec- 
tural forms, to the disregard of all laws, and 
free acope was given to the most fantastic 
combinations. Curved liues snperseued all 
straight lines both in ground plans aud in 
designs, whilst the most ordinary and charac- 
teristic embellishments were volutes, shell- 
fish and scrolls, groups of fruit, gai lauds of 
flowers, haeginga, &c. 

loun, lound, a. [lcel. logn; Sw, lugn.] Calm, 
low and sheltered, still, tranquil. (Scotch.) 

" And r' was lound ami quiet till his head waa laid 

In the ground." — Scott : Antiquary, ch. lAir. 

loun, s. [Loon.] 

loun’-der, r.f. [Cf. IccL Tdaunn— the hut- 
tocks.] To beat severely, to flog. (Scotch.) 

Ioun'-der, s. [Lounder, v.) A severe, stun- 
ning blow. (Scotch.) 

** And gien him a wi’ my pike-staffi"— ScoM.- 

Antiquary , ch. xxi. 

* loun'-der-er t s. [Etym. doubtful] An 
idler, a vagabond. 

'* Lousencer.- hu.I lounderert are wrongfully made." 

—Bale : Select IforLs, p. 13o. 


J&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub. ettre, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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loTin' dcr Ing, [Lounder, t\] A severe 

beating or Hinging. 

lounge, I'.i. [A corrupt, of Mid. Eng. lungis 
= & drowsy or dreamy fellow (Kersey); from 

0. Fr. longis = a drowsy, awkward fellow ; 
from Lat. longus = lung.) 

1. To idle about, to loll or dawdle, to move 
lazily. 

•' You who hnvo lounged about to ao good purpose."— 
Lounger, No. vilL 

2. To loll or recline lazily : as. To lounge on 
a sofa. 

lounge (1>, a. [Lounge, v.] 

1. The act of lounging, strolting, or Idling 
about. 

2. The act of lolling or reclining lazily. 

3. A place where idlers or loungers resort 

'• Wlioae i?;op served as a fashionable lounge .” — Min 
Edgeworth Almerux, p. 278. 

4 . A couch or sofa with a back ami one end. 

•• Clayton threw himself on a lounge by the open 
door. 1/r*. Bttcher Stowa ; Drtd t ch. xli. 

lounge (2), «. [Lunos.] 

loun -ger, s. [Eng. lounge , v. ; -er.] One who 
lounges or idles about ; an Idler, a lazy fellow. 
"They naturally became beggars and loungers.”— 
Macaulay : Mitt. Eng., ch. xiv. 

loilng-ing, a. [Lounge, v.] 

1. Idling or dawdling about. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of a loua- 
ger. 

"(He) throw himself qua sofa in the JoMnym .7 manner 
of a man perfectly at home." — Irving : Goldsmith, 
ch. xxx. 

loup, v.t. [Leap, Lope, s.) 

1. To leap. 

" But it’s Just the tnird’s commaud. and the loon 
maun loup." — Scon : Rob Hoy, ch. xxvl. 

2. To give way, to break. (Said of frost.) 

loup the-dyke, a. Giddy, unsettled, 
ruuaway. (Scotch.) 

loup ga rou', i. [Fr., a pleonastic form, in 
which the tirot element is repeated in the 
second ; loup = a wolf, aad garou, from Low 
Lat. gernlphus = a werewolf. (Lxttri.y] A 
werewolf, a lycanthrupe. (Tylor : Prim . Cult., 

1. 315.) 

lotlp -Ihg, pr- par. or a. [Loup, v .] 

louptng 111, s. A disease among aheep, 
causing them to spring up and down when 
moving forward ; the leapmg-evil. (.S’cofc/i.) 

lonping-on stane, 9 . A stepping-stone, 
or a flight of stone steps to assist one io gettiag 
on horseback ; a horse-block. 

lour, v.i. [LowEn (2), v.] 

• louV-danc, * lour - den, j. [Lindane.] 

loure, louvro, s. [Fr.] 

Mus. : A (lance adapted to an air called 
* l L'mmable vaiuqueur/' said to have been a 
favourite of Louis XIV. Some authors, how- 
ever, consider it to have been n kind of jig, or a 
waltz. The name is, perhaps, derived from the 
word lourer, to bind notes together, to alidc. 

louse, 8. [A. S. fits.] 

1. Ord. Lang. <£ Zool. : The genus lVliculns. 
The sexes of lice are distinct. The female is 
oviparous, producing eggs, popularly called 
nits. The young arc hatched in live or six 
days, and in eighteen iesc arc capable of 
reproduction. Three 8 ) 1*01 vs are parasitic lu 
certnia circumstances on man. The Body or 
Clothes Louse, Pediculus corporis or rrsfimen- 
Coruro ; the Head or Common Louse, L. 
capitis; and the Fubic or Crab Louse, P. 
pubis. The flr.st species lives in the folds of 
tho clothing in some elderly mid uncleanly 
people. It has tho albumen three times ns 
oroad as the thorax. It is the insect which 
produces the disease called Piithiriaais (q.v.), 
unless the agent in this case be a fourth 
•pcciea P. Uibcsccntivm. 

2. Script . ; The third plague of Egypt was an 
immense multiplication of Hcb. 023 (frinnim), 
0*23 (Artnnim), cp (Wnuam), In tho A.V 
rendered '‘lice.” (Exod. vlll. 1(5-1* ; Fs. cv. 
31 ) Whnt insect, is intended has been much 
debated, some pronouncing lor the louse, 
othcia for the gnat. 

Bird Lice constitute the order Molloplmga. 
Plnnt Lice la the ordmnry English name for 
Aphides. 


louse bur, s. 

Bot. : Xanthium strumarium. 
louse -ber ry, s. [Eng. louse, and berry.) 
(Sec the compound.) 

louseborry-tree, s. 

Lot. : A name for F.uonymus curoparus. 

lolls e - Wort, 5 . [Eng. louse, and icorf.) 

Bot . : The genus Pedicularia (q.v.). The 
Marsh Louse wort is Pedicularis palustris; the 
Pasture Louse vv oil P . sylvntica. Both these 
species are British. 

* loitso, v.t. [Louse, s.] To clean or clear from 
lice/ 

" You sat mid loot'd him all the sunshine day." 

Swtft: A Pastoral Dialogue. 

lous'-t-ly, adv. [Eng. lousy ; -l y.] Inalousy 
manner ; meanly, paltrily, sourvily. 

lous'-Lncss, «. lEng. loxtsy ; -nrss.) The 
quality or state of being lousy or abouading 
with lice. 

"Trees (especially fruit- Ware re) are infested with 
the measles— to this commonly Aucceeds lousiness."— 
Evelyn * Sylva, II. vii. 6. 

lotis y, *loWf'-ie, 0 . [Eng. -y.] 

1 . Over-run with lice ; abounding or in- 
fested with lice. 

" Sweetbriiu- and gooseberry ore only lousy In dry 
times or very hot places ." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. Extremely low, mean, or contemptible 

" I pray you now. *emembranee to-morrow on the 
lousy knave, mine Lost."— Shakesp. . Merry Wives of 
Windsor, hi 5. 

lout, * lowt, s. [Lout, t».) An awkward 
fellow, a clown, a bumpkin. 

“ This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odda 
Is, that we scarce are meu. and you ore Rods." 

Shakesp. : Cymbchne, v. 2. 

lout, * l6wt, * lowtc, v.t. A L [A.S. l-uton 
= to stoop; cogn. with Icel. luta — to bow 
down; lulr = bent, stooping; Sw. lufa = to 
lean ; Dan. lude= to stoop.] 

A. Jntrnns. : To bend, to bow, to stoop. 

'* True Thomas, he pulled ofTlds ciq>. 

And touted low down to Ilia knee. ’ 

Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, t. 

*B. Trans.: To treat as a lout; to make a 
fool of. 

M I am lowted by a traitor villain, 

And coimot help the noble chevalier.” 

Shakesp. : I Henry VI., lv. a 

lout' ish, * l6wt-ish, a. [Eng. lout;-ish.) 
Like a lout ; clownish, awkward, rude. 

“This loutish clown Is such that you never saw so 
ill-favoured a visar.”— Sidney : Arcadia, bk. i. 

lout'-ish ly, adv. [Eng. loutish; - ly .] In a 
loutish, awkward, or clownish manner ; like 
a lout. 

lout Tsh -ness, s . [Eug. loutish; -n«$.] The 
quality or stale of being loutish ; clownish- 
ness, awkwardness, rudeness. 

louvro, *loo -vcr, * lov- er, s. [0. Fr. 

luuvcrl, for Convert = the open (space), from 
It (ait.)= the, ami ouverl, )>a, par. of auvrir = 
to 0 ) 1 ( 11 .] 

Architecture ; 

1. A tuiTet on a roof for the escape of smoke 
or steam ; a lantern. 

2. Sloping boards overlapping each other, 
with a space between for vcnlilatioo ; also 
called lutlcr-boarding, louvre or lufl’or window 
or work. 

"They were soon after found dead In tho dove-cote, 
famished fur want of food, and unable to fly up per. 
peudiculnrty. mul 
■o outal the lover.’' 

— Fuller Wor - 
thin ; .Vorflia inp~ 
tonshire. 

louvro - 
boards, luf 
fer boards, 

1 o v o r - 
boards, s. pi. 

Arch.: Sloping 
boards or bars 
placed across a 
window to ex- 
clude min, while 
ad in i t t i ng tho 
p a k s a g e of 
sound ; louvres. 


louvro - 
window, «. LoVMtr.. window. 

.!ndt. .’ A win- 
dow in a church lower or belfry, partially 
closed by louvrc-honrds (q.v.). 



lov'-a-blc, a. [Eng. -aMe.] Worthy 

or deserviog of being loved ; amiable. 

"And whlcbo been bool and suotb aud clnut it right 
wy». and lovable to 7 he.” — Wyeltjfe : Laodumsa, P- ICO 

lov age, love -age (age as ig), * love 
ach, * liv ish, s. [Bv corrup. from O Fr 
Uveshe (Fr. liveche), liuvtschc , luvesche, from 
I/iit. levisticum, altered from (q.v.) 

= a jdant indigenous to Liguria, a country of 
t’isalpinc Gaul ; Lignsticns = pertaining to l.i 
guria ; Port. Icvistico; Ital. Uvistico, liblstico .) 

I. Ord. Ixing. : An aromatic drink prepared 
from the plant. 

II. Botany: 

1. The genua Ligusticum (q.v.). Scottish 
lovnge is Ligusticum scoticum . 

2. Achillea ligustioa. 

lo vo, 0 lov i en, luv 1 en, * lov en 

v.t. &. i. [A.S. htftgun , lujian, from Ui/u — 
love (q.v.); O. 11. Ger. liuban, liujtan ; Ger. 
lichen; Dut. lieven.] 

A, Transitive: 

1 . To regard with strong feelings of affec- 
tion, combined with gratitude ; to feel devo- 
tiun towards. 

"Thou shalt lore the Lord thy Ood with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, aud with all thy unud. * 
— Matthew xxii. 37. 

2. To regard with feelings of tender affec- 
tion, as one sex towards the other ; to be ia 
love with. 

" Husbands, lore your wives as Christ lovsd tha 
church."— tphesians v. 2S. 

3. To regard with the affection of a friend. 

4 . To be pleased with ; to like ; to delight in. 

" Ills rider loved imt speed.” Sluikesp. : Sonnet 8 . 

* 5. To treat well ; to be kind to ; to be 
favourable to. 

" Kyuowolf. of tbc kynrcd of Ailelordea blode. 

A while lufed the iu^ha, A welc with thorn »toda" 
Robert Ue tirunn*. p. 8 . 

B. Intransitive: 

1 . To entertain feelings of aflectioa towards 
others ; to be allcctiouato and kind. 

" Uc that loreth uol kuowelb uot God."— 1 John lv. A 

2. To be tenderly affected towards another 
of the opposite sex ; to be in love. 

" gbe cannot choose but lou«.” 

SJiOkesp. : I’miiu 4 Adorns, 79. 

3. To be tenderly attached to each other ; 
to love each oilier. 

" Never two ladles Jored ax they do* 

Shaketp. . As You Like /(, L L 

4. To be pleased ; to feel pleasure. 

" He loved also to walk the** meadowx*— Bunyan : 
rUgnm t Progress, pt. 11. 

love, s. [A.S. luf it ; cogu. with Ger. licbe ; O. IL 
Ger. liupa, liupi ; Russ, liabov = love ; Sansc. 
lobha = covetousneas. Allied to lief (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary laTi^Kn^e; 

]. A strong feeling of affection, combined 
with gratitude and reverence. 

"For thin la tho love of God. that wt k«ep hi* com* 
imuidincuU."— i John v. s. 

2. Devoted attachment to a person of tho 
opposite sex. 

" Yea— it woa loro— if thoughts of tenderness, 

Tried lu temptikUoii, slrcugthvm-d by di tress, 
Unmoved by absence, lirm lu every clime. 

Aud yet— oil. more than all l-unltred bv tlmaj 
li hlcli nor defeated l«op«. uor IcUllid wile, 

Could render sullen, were she near (•• snnlo ; 

Nor raKO could hr*, uor alckn<u Irel to veut 
On her one murmur of In* discontent : 

Which sill! would meet with Joy, withcalmiMW port. 
Lest that hU look of grief should reach her heart; 

W hah nought lotmived. nor menaces! In ivmovo— 

II there bo (or# In mortals— this vwuloiW 

• Hymn lomlr, L II 

3. Strong attachment, liking, or inclination ; 
fondness of nr for anything. 

■J. Courtship ; In the fhrnst* fo rrnrU Im't = 
to court, to woo. 

" Pemetrlus 

Made lore to Nedar’s Uau*hUr Helena, 

And won her »<<ul. ' 

Shaketp. : JlfGummer Mights Dream, 1. L 

5. Teml«*rn«'MM ; parental cure. 

"No fell Bill a that ever «a». ro fully represent* tl» 
Roodncs* of God aud his Uudir lore Ui mankind. 
Titlotson. 

* G. A person In lovo ; a lover. 

"Like true. hisepArsble. faithful lores.” 

Shukeip King John. lit. 4. 

7 . That whh h Is loved ; the ol^ect of ouo’ft 
ath etuma ’, u awert heart. 

•• one v»ay or oilier, she l» for a king ; 

Ami she shull be my to>* or else my queen * 

Shakes p, 3 Henry 1 1,, UL t 

8 . Uaed as a torm of endearment. 

*• Farewell t 1 si 111 nmlt uo opportiiulty 

That may convry my gre.'l>ngs. lore to thee.* 

Shakes p. Romeo 1 Jutiet. III. k 


boll, b 6^: J<JWl; ent, ^eU. chorus. ?hln, bengh; go, ^om; thin, this; sin. a$: oxpoot. Xenophon, exist. Ihg. 

-clan, -tlan - shnn. tlon, -sion^shun; -(Ion, slon «- shun, -tlous, -slons, -olons — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. * bgl, d^l. 
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loved 


* 9. A kindness ; a favour done. 

" What good love may I perform to yon ' " 

Shakesp. : King John, lv. t 

10. A state of favour, frieodship, goodwill, 
or close intimacy. 

“God brought Daniel la to favour and tender love 
with the prince ." — Daniel 1. 9. 

11. A representation or personiti cation of 
love ; used — 

(1) Of Cupid, the god of love. 

(2) Of Venua, the goddess of love. 

*' She** Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved.* 
Shakesp. : I'enus A Adonis, 610. 

(3) A Cupid ; a picture or statue represent- 
ing Love. 

•• Such was his form, as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked Joeer bestow. 

Dry Jen : Cinyras A Myrrha, 

* 12. Lewdoess. 

* 13. A kiDd of thio silk stuff. 

"Tbls leaf held near the eye, and ohverted to the 
light, appeared so lull of pores, with such a tnuis- 

K jey as that of a sieve, a piece of cyprcaa, or to re 
.''—Boyle : On Colours. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bat. : Clematis vitalba. 

2. Games: 

(1) A term used to express that no points 
have been scored on one side. 

•• woo the match by two seta to love."— Field, 

Oct. 27. 1883 

* (2) A kind of game in which one player 
holds up one or more fingers, and the other, 
without lookiug, guesses at the number. 

H Love subsists between members of the 
same family ; it springs out nf their natural 
relationship, and is kept alive by their close 
intercourse and constant interchange of kind- 
nesses : friendship excludes the idea of any 
tender and natural relationship ; nor is it, 
like lore, to be found io children, but is con- 
fined to maturer years ; it is formed by time, 
by circumstances, by congruity of character, 
and sympathy of seotiment. Love always 
operates with ardour ; friendship is remark- 
able for firmness and constancy. Both love 
and friendship are gratified by seeking the 
good of the object ; but love is more selfish in 
its nature than friendship. As love is a pas- 
aion it has all the errors attendant upon pas- 
sion ; but friendship , which is an affection 
tempered by reason, is exempt from every 
aucli exceptionable quality. Love is blind to 
the faults of the object of its devotion ; it 
adores, it idolizes, it is fond, it is foolish : 
friendship sees faults, and strives to correct 
them ; it aims to render the object more 
worthy of esteem and regard. (Craift; Eng. 
Synon.) 

U (1) A labour of love: Any work or task 
done willingly and without expectation of 
reward, either from fondness tor the work 
Itself or from love for the person for whom it 
is done. 

(2) To make love to: To court, to woo. 

* Demetrius, I'll avouch It to his head. 

Made love to Nedar a daughter Helena." 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, L l. 

(3) To play for love : To play a game without 
any stake depending. 

* (4) Of all loves: A kind of adjuration ; by 
all means. 

•*He desires yoo. of all loves, to make no more 
noise."— Shakesp. : Othello, ill. L 
*,i Love forms the first element in many 
compounds, the meanings of which are gene- 
rally obvious: as, love-darting, love-devouring , 
love-killing, love-kindling , love-langvage, love- 
linked, love-poem , love-sigh , love-song, love-tale, 
love-thought, love-wounded, &c. 

love apple, $. 

Bot. : A popular English name for the 
tomato (Lycopersicum escnlentum). 

* love bed, s. A bed for the indulgence 
of lust. 

*' He la not lolling on a lewd lore-bed." 

shaketp. : Richard III., Ill 7. 

love-birds, s. pi. 

Omith: The genus Agapomis (separated 
from Psittacula by Jardine and Selby), family 
Psittacidse, sub-family Androglos-sime. Habi- 
tat, the Melanesian and Australian provinces. 
Their popular name has reference to the 
affection the male displays towards the 
female, whether caged or wild. The fureula 
is wanting, and its place supplied by a liga- 
ment- 

* love-book, s. A book treating of love. 

** On a love-book pray lor my •ucce-’M.” 

Shaketp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, L L 


* love-born, a. Born of or springing from 
love. 

" Let mutual Joy# our mutual trust combine. 

And love, and love-born coufl deuce, he thine." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey x. 398. 

* love-broker, a. One who acts as an 
agent or go-between for lovers ; a procurer. 

“There I# no love-broker In the world can more pre- 
vail In man's couimeodatiou with woman than report 
of valour."— Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight, ii. 2. 

love-charm, s. A charm by which love 
was supposed to be excited. (Philtre.) 

love-chilfl, s. A euphemism common in 
the rural parts of England for a child born 
out of wedlock. 

* love- day, s. 

1. A day appointed for the settlement of 
quarrels and differences. 

" Come, if the emperor # court can feast two bride#. 
You are my guest. Lavlnia. and your friend# : 

This day shall he a love-day, Tanuira." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicvts, I. 2. 

2. A day when one neighbour helps another 
without hire. (Wharton.) 

love- ditty, s. A song of love. 

*' The stock -dove unalarm'd 
Sit# cooing in the piue-tree>. oor suspends 
Hi# loog love-ditty for my near approach." 

Cotoper Task, vi. S09. 

* love - drink, * love - drinke, s. A 

love-charm, a philtre (q.v.). 

"She yave him swlche a maner fore-drfnte. 

That he was ded er It was by Ihe morow.’ 

Chaucer : C. T.. 6.338. 

* love-favour, s. Something worn in 
token of love ; a favour. 

love-feasts, s. pi. 

1. (Agape. 1 

2. Religious meetings beld quarterly by the 
Wesleyan and other sects owing their origin 
directly or indirectly to the labours nf Wesley. 
None but members of the Church are ad- 
mitted. except by the permission of the minis- 
ter. Love-feasts are retained in avowed 
imitation of the ancient Agapae. 

* love-feat, s. A deed or feat prompted 
by love. 

" Every one his love-feat w 111 advance. ’ 

Shaketp. : Loves Labour's Lost, T. 2. 

love-flower, s. 

Bot. : The genus Agapanthus. 

love-game, 5 A game in which one side 
scores 110 points. [I.^ve, s., B.) 

“Tompkiu? then secured a love-game; hut Mr. 
Slack woo tb< next, and ‘games air was again called, 
and vantage, which Tompkius won. and the other two 
sautes falling to him. he consequeutly won the match 
by three sets to love."— Field, Oct. 27. 1883. 

love gift, s. Anything given as a pledge 
or token of love. 

" Was not the mere sound of his name like a love- 
gift that bade me remember V'—Lytton : Rienzi, bk. i., 
cb. iv. 

love -god, s. The god of love ; Cupid. 

'* The little love-god lying ouce asleep. 

Laid by his side his Leart-ln flaming brand." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 1M. 

love grass, $. 

Lot. : Mcgastachya cragrostis. It grows in 
Italy. 

love-in-a mist, love-in-a-puzzle, s. 

Bol. : Kigella damasccna. 

^ n r esf Indian Love-in-a-Mist. 

Bot.: Tassijlora frtida. 

love in-ldlcncss, s. 

Bot. : Viola tricolor. 

•* Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower— 

Before, milk-white; uow, purple with love's wound— 
And maidens call it, lovc-in-uUmetf.'' 

Shaketp. ; Midsummer Sight s Dream, ii. 2. 

* lovc-juice, s. A juice producing or 
supposed to produce love. 

“Hast thou yet latch'd the Athenian's ey« 

With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do?" 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, iil. 3. 

* love-knot, * love-knotte, s. a knot 
or complicated figure, supposed or intended 
to represent affection or mutual attachment. 

M A love-knotte io the greter end tlier was." 

Chaucer: C. T., 197. 

* love-lass, s. A sweetheart. 

love-letter, s. A letter written by one 
lover to another : a letter professing love. 

“ Have I escaped love-letters io the holyday time of 
my beauty, nud am I now a subject for them 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, UL L 

love-lies-a-bleeding, s. 

Bot. : Amaranthus caudatus. 


’ love-line, s. A verse or letter of court 
ship ; a love-letter. 

“ To give CTeAt Charlemain a {>en in hi# hand. 

Aud write to her a love-line. * 

Shakesp. : AU s Well Dust Ends Well, U. L 


* love-lock, s. A curl or lock of hair worn 
by men in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
1. ; a lock or curl hauging prominently. 

“It w«is a eln to hang garlands oo a Maypole, to 
drink a frieud • health, to fly a hawk, to lmut a stag, 
to plAy At chess, to wear love-locks, to put starch into a 
run. to touch the virginals, to read the Fairy Queen." 
— Macaulay Hut. £ng„ ch. 1. 

t love-lorn, a. Forsaken by one's love : 
jilted, deserted. 

“Some love-lorn Fay ahe might have been." 

Scoff .* Marmion. vl S 


t love-lornness, 3. The state of being 
love-lorn. 

’• That fair Goetanza. who in her love-lorn ness desired 
to live no longer." — G. Eliot: Romola, cb. lxL 

love-making, 3 . Courtship, wooing; the 
paying of one’s addresses* to a lady. 

“The laughter with which bis love-making was re- 
ceived.''— A theuaum, Oct. 18, 18bl, p. 490. 


love match, s. A match or marriage 
entered into for love alone. 


* love-news, s. A communication from 
one beloved. 


love-passage, s. A flirtation. 

"The stories represented w*re generally mythologi- 
cal, very usually toee-pntsagt* of the (<uds and heroes." 
—Tylor • Early hist. Mankind, ch. iil. 

* love-prate, s. Idle talk about love. 

"You have simply misused our sex in your love- 
prate."— Shakesp. : A* l'ou Like It, iv. L 

* love rhyme, s. Erotic poetry io 
rhymes. 

" Regeo t of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms."’ 

Shakesp. : Love's Labours Lost, HI. £. 

* love-rite, s. The actious of marital 
love. 

" Then instant bis fair spouse Ulysses led 
To the chaste love-rite « of the nuptbil bed.* 

Pope Homer : Odyssey xxiil. 818. 

love scene, s. A scene or passage in a 
novel nr play, the subject of which is a meet- 
ing of lovers. 

“The love -scenes are frigid, tawdry, aud disgusting." 
—Goldsmith On Polite Learning, ch xu. 


* love-secret, s. A secret between lovers. 


t love-shaft, s. A shaft of love ; specif., 
Cupid’s arrow. 

" Some eAxly love-sha.ft grazed his heart. 

And oft the scar will ache and siu.*rt." 

.Scoff Rokeby, UL 29. 

love sick, a. 

1. Languishing in love or amorous desire. 

" There might the love-sick maiden sit. and chide 

The msuperahle rocks and severing tide." 

Wordsworth Descriptive Sketches . 

2. Composed by one languishing in love ; 
expressive of languishing love : as, a love-sick 
ditty. 

love-sickness, s. Sickness or languish- 
ing arising from love or amorous desire. 


love-spell, s. The same as Love-charm 
(q.v.). 


t love-spring, s. The beginnings of love. 

"Shall even in the spring of love thy looe-spangs rot.’ 
Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors. HL U. 


* love-suit, s. Courtship ; paying of ad- 
dresses to a lady. 

" That Cloteu, whose love-suit bad been tome 
A# fear! ul as a siege.*’ 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, llL 4. 


love-token, s- A present given in token 
of love. 


Thou, tbou, Lvsaoder, thou bast given her rhymes. 
And interchanged love-tokens wllu tny child.’ 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Sight s Dream, L L 


* love-toy, s. A small present from a 
lover. 

"Has this amorous gentleman presented himself 
with any love-toys, such as gold snnll-boxe# ? " — ArbutK- 
not <f- Pope : Martin Scriblerut. 


love-tree, s. 

Bot. : Cercis siliquastrum. 

* love-trick, s. The art of expressing 
love. 


love- verse, s. A love-song. 

"Little chansons or love-verses.''— Beam** : Comp, 
Gram. Aryan Lang, of India (1872), L 222. 

* love worth., a. Worthy or deserving 
of being loved. 

loved, pa. par. or a. (Love, r.] Beloved, dear. 

“Let me but stay to die with thee 
And I will bles# thy loved liame." 

Moore : Fire-Worshippers. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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loved one, s. A beloved or dear one. 

"Their parrnta' hoi*. Mid the toved-ones of hraVMx" 
Longfeltv w: Children of the Lord'* Supper. 

* l6v-C0', 5. (Eng. lov{t); -ee.] The person 
loved. 

”Th«jlov<r &Dd love* make (renemlly the happiest 
oouple .*'— Hlektsrdstm : Sir C. Grandtsoti, vL 47. 

"love - full, a- [Eng. love; •full.] Full of love. 

“The lovefull choice 

Of lacred wedlock** recvet binding band." 

Sy l vettcr : The Colonies, 60&. 

f love'-less, a, {Eng. love; -less.] 

1. Destitute or void of love, tenderness, af- 
fection. or kindness. 

*’For the lovtug worm within It* clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god." 

R. Browning ; Christmas Eve, v. 

2. Not attracting love. 

3. Not loved ; unloved. 

•’Rogoth the wretch* loveless 
BeuvL>ed for hie scamltee." 

Gower: C. A., bk. r. 

Idve'-li l$r, adv. (Eng. lovely ; -ly.] 

1. In a lovely manner; in a manner to ex- 
cite love ; amiably. 

2. In a manner to excite admiration. 

” So lovellly the morning ehone." 

Bur on : Bride of A bydos, L 8. 

love -li ness, s. [Eng. lovely; -n«s.] 

]. The quality or state of being lovely, or 
exciting love ; amiableness. 

•' Curry! ngthu* hi on* |wreou the only two hand* of 
good-will, loveliness aud lovingness. Sidney. 

2. Beauty, ettractiveness. 

’* Yet take* he much delight 
Her forelfne** to view." 

Drayton: Poly.Olblon , *. 29. 

* love'-ling, s. [Eng. love ; dimin. auff. -ling.] 
A little loved one. 

"These frolic lovefings fragile nests do make/ 

Syloesler: T%e Magnificence, #92. 

love' ljf, * love-lich, * love-liche, * luve- 
llch, u. <fc adv. [Eng. love ; dy.J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Attracting or exciting love or affection; 
lovable, attractive, amiable. 

•* Nothing lovelier cmi be found 
In womMi. tliM.ii toitmly boils .-hold good. 

And good work* iu her husband to promote." 

Sl.lton : P. L . lx. 232. 

2. Excitiog or calling for admiration ; beau- 
tiful. 

-Their deformity, he *xld, was ench that the most 
•terlle plain* teemed lovely by comparison."— .Mac- 
aulay HLt. Eng., cb. xiiL 
* 3. Loving, tender, affectionate. 

“ 1 should bid good. morrow to my bride. 

And seal the title with a lovelv kiss." 

Shnkcsp. : Taming cf the AViret*. til. 2. 

B. Ax adv. ; So aa to excite love, affection, 
or admiration. 

•* I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well," 

Slutkcsp . : l Henry IV., lit. L 

lovo’-man, s. lEng. love, and man..] 

Hot. : (ialium Aparine. 

* ldvc’-mon-cjcr, s. [Eng. love, and monoer.] 
One who deals m affairs of love ; «*i 1 jve-brokcr. 

**Thou art au old lore vongcr, nml spenkest *kltful)y." 

ahakesp. : Loves labour's Lott, it 

Idv'-er (1), s. (Eng. lov{e); - er .] 

1. One who loves, or hits a etrong affection 
or attachment for another. 

'• Hiraui wo* ever a loner of David.”— 1 Kings ▼. L 

2. One who is in love with one of the oppo- 
site sex. (Used in the siugulhr only of tho 
mao, but in the plural applied L.» both sexes.) 

’* Iuto a atuille ho fell sixlenly, 

A* dou llietv lovers lu loro queinte Rcn-a.” 

Chaucer. C. T., 1.638. 

3. One who lias a liking for anything; one 
who takes pleasure or delight hi anj thing. 

"Tho Revolution thawed them [the Tor lea] tu have 
bceu . . . tovers of liberty, hut greater lovers of mon- 
archy."— Hume: Essays, pt. i., ess. ». 

lover (2), loov or, a. [Louvre.] 

* lov'-crcd, a . [Eng. lover , a. ; -ed.\ Having 
a lover; beloved. 

’’Who, young aud *irnple. would not he *o lover d!" 

Shakcsp. . Loser’s Complaint, 320 . 

* l^v'-er-j^, t. [Louvre. 1 A louvre ; a bell- 
tower. 

*’ Who*« thrill taint* - lxdl hang* on hi* lovery." 

Bp. Hall : Satires, bk. V., *at. 1. 

* lovo’-somo/ luf Bom,* luf sum,’ lovo 
Bom, a. [A.S. lufsum, from lu/u — love.) 
Lovely, lovable. 

“Thl Icor l* luftism." 

legend of St. Katherine, SI*. 


lov'-fng. pr. par., a., & s. [Love, t>.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Devotedly attached ; entertaining atroog 
feelings of affection ; affectionate, devoted. 

” HI* loving hreomt thy pillow.” 

Sluikesp. : Tttus Andronieus. v. A 

2. Expressive oflove, aflectiou, or kindness : 
as, a loving word. 

C. As stibst . : The act or state of entertain- 
ing strong feelings of affection ; devotion, love, 
affection. 

’’For »he taught all the craft of tnpw* Baring." 

Chaucer : Legend of Good Women. (Frol.) 

loving-cup, 5. A large cup, usually 
■with two or three handles, containing wine 
or other liquor, passed round from guest to 
guest at ceremonial banquets. 

loving - kindness, s. Tender regard ; 
tenderness, kindness, mercy. 

•’ My loving-kindness will I not utterly take from him/ 
—Psalms ixxxlx. 33. 

lov'-Ing-ljr, » lov-inge-lyo. adv. [Eng. 
loving ; -ly. ] With love, attection, or tender- 
ness ; kindly. 

’’ Twere vain to guess what shook the plou* man. 

Who look'd not lovingly on that Divan. " 

Byron: Corsair, ii. 4. 

• lov'-ing-ucss, 5. [Eng. loving ; -uws.] The 
quality or state of being loving ; affection. 

’’ Justice of kings and lovingness of fathers," 

Lord Brooke : Mnstapha. 

low, * lah, 4 louh, * loogh, * lowe, a. & 

adv. [Ice], lagr—lnw; Sw. tag; Dan. lav ; 
Dut. laag. From the same base as to lie (2). j 
A, As adjeefire ; 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Not high, not elevated ; depressed below 
a given or imaginary surface nr level. It is 
the opposite to high, and botli nre relative 
terms. That which is high with reference to 
one thing may be low to another : aa, a low 
fence. 

2. Below or not reaching to the ordinary or 
usual height : as, a man of low stature. 

3. Deep ; descending lar below the level of 
the adjacent ground. 

" He also du*e<-nded first Into the lower parts of the 
essrUi. ’— Ephesian \ iv. 9. 

4. Near the horizon. 

"The tun, however, was low In the west before 
Dundee gave the order to prepare for actiou."— J/ac- 
auluy hat. Eng., cb. xiiL 

5. At or near the furthest point to which 
the sea recedes by the fall of the tide : as, 
low tide, low water. 

6. Not of high price ; moderate ; below tho 
nsual degree, price, rate, or value: as, a low 
price or com, a low heat. 

7. Small in number ; indicating a small 
number : as, a low throw with dice, a low 
score. 

8. Near or approximating to the line or 
equator : as, a low latitude (latitudes near the 
equator being expressed in low numbers). 

9. Not loud, not noisy, quiet, suppressed. 

’’Alover - * car will hear the lowest •uund." 

Shnkesp. . Lore's Labour's Lost, iv. A 

10. Of a deep or depressed aomid, 

” From my lowest lioto to tho top of my compana."— 
SA<tfC4/>. : Hamlet. III. 2. 

1 1. Dejected, depressed, cast down in spirit ; 
having lost unimulioii and spirit ; low-spirited. 

’’ He grow* dispii ittxi ami Inc, 
lio liiite* tho light and ahuua tho toe." 

Prior. 

12. Physically weak : as, lie Is In a very 
low condition. 

13. Depressed in condition ; in a state of 
humiliation and subjection. 

”Mi*<ry l* trod ilv 1 1 on hy many 
Aud being low never relieved by any.” 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 708. 

14. Humble, reverent. 

“ With a low •iiIiiiiIhnIv* reverence." 

A lakrsp. : Taming qf the Shrew. (Induct.) 

15. In a humble or menu rank or position. 

*’ Too lore a uihilnter for *» high a »ervant/ 

Shttb sp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1L 4. 

16. Humble, menu. 

“An nnniiibltloiift mind, content 
Id th* low vale of life.” row/wr : Task, iv. 799. 

17. Mean, base, nbfect, dishonourable, un- 
principled : ns, a low fellow. 

18. Frequented by disreputable ehnraeters. 

" Ad almurd t r»g1-cnm*tly . , . whlrh wat acf^tl at 
•otn* low theatre. ’ - Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. ill. 

19. Charnel eri/.rd by meaimess, baseness, or 
want of principle. 


20. Not exalted In thought, sentiment, or 
diction ; not sublime. 

’’ He ho* not *o many ttioughts that are low and 
v u I gar A d d iiou. 

21. Obscene, coarse, vulgar: as, low lan- 
guage. 

22. Plain, simple, not rich : es, a low diet. 

23. Feeble, weak, having little vital energy: 
aa, He is in a low state of health. 

21. Gentle ; not etrong or high : as. The 
wind is [oiw. 

25. Inclined to the Low Church. 

26. Quiet ; aubdued iu tone. (Said of & pic- 
ture or colour.) 

II. Hot. : Small in stature when conijrared, 
not with plants in general, but with that par- 
ticular genus. A tree twenty feet high may 
be low, if the rest of the genus be lorty or fifty 
feet high. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Not on high ; not aloft ; near the ground, 
as a bird : espee., iu composition, as low- 
rooted, low-hung. 

2. Deeply. 

” The homely villain courUles to her low.' 

Shaketp. : Kape qf Luerece, l.Xtt. 

3. Under the usual price or rate ; at a low 
price : as, To sell corn low. 

4. Not loudly or noisily ; gently, quietly. 

”Juat os the k<k 1 direct*, now loud, now low. 

They raise a tempest, or they gently blow." 

Pope: Homer ; Huid xvilL 54A 

5. To a low condition ; to a state of humil- 
ity or abasement. 

" A iuhu'b pride shall brlDghlm low. "—Prov. xxix. 2A 

6. In a humble or mean condition, rank, or 
position. 

“For hetter It Is that it he said unto thee. Come ap 
hither, than that thou thouldest be put Joicer In th* 
preset ice of the prince."— Prov. xxv. 7. 

7. With a depressed, low, or subdued voic«’ 
as, To speak low. 

8. In a low key ; in low notes. 

*’ That cud slug both high and tow." 

SUakcsp. : Twelfth .Vi ght, U. A 

• 9. In times approaching our own. 

^ Obvious compounds: low-arched, low- 

bending, low-bent, low-hung, low-levrtltd, low- 
muttered, low-priced, low-rvo/ed , low-whispering . 

low blast, s . A blast which is delivered 
at moderate pressure. 

Low-blast furnace : A metal furnace with a 
low-pressure blast. 

low born, a. Of low, mean, or poor ex- 
traction. 

“This Is the prettiest fo»*-Aorn loss, that ever 
IUm ou the green . w<ud " 

Shakrip. • Winter's Tale, iv. A 

low bred, a. Low-born, low, vulgar. 

* low browed, a. 

1. Lit.: Having a low forehead. 

2. f ig. : Low-roofed, low. 

” No porter, by the /rxe.&roicrcZ pate, 

Took in tho wonted niche hU seat."* 

Scott Uokeby, il. IT. 

low-oolebration, s. 

Anglican Itilnal : The name given by tho 
Ritualists to an unornato celebration of Holy 
Communion. Shipley (while still nu Anglican) 
defined it us “ ft name fur low-mass.*’ 

Low Cliurch, Low Church party, 

». ihe same us Evaxukucal Fahty (»j.v.). 

Low-Churchism, s. The principles of 
the Low church pmty. 

Low Churchman, s. One who professes 
or maintains Low-church principles. 

" low crooked, a. Bonding or bowiog 
low ; deep. 

" Low-crvokml curt'»le*, and base fawninK.” 

sh ikrtp . Julia t Casa r. 111. 1. 

•low day, s. An ordinary tiny, iw dU- 
tinguislictl litun a ** liigh day “ or festival. 

Low Gorman, a, & s. 

A. As tulj, . Of or pertaining to the liow- 
Oeriuau language : specif., lu plillol npplled 
to that group id Teutonic dialects which In- 
cludes the Gothic, Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, 
English, and Old Saxon. (ExiiLihii-lan- 
Ut’AbK.) 

B. As subst, : Tho language sunken by tho 
Inhabitants of the northern and (latter parts 
of Germany. 

Low-Lattn, *. The Latin of the Middle 

Ages. 


b&l, bd^ ; p^tit, JdWl ; oat, 90IL ohorus, ^bln, bonph ; go. feem ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oacpoct, ^Conophon, oylnt, ph - U 
-clan, tian - shan* tlon, -sion- ah tin; -tion, -^lon « r.h dn, -cIoub, -ttous, -ulous - shiis. -bio, -dlo, &c. *■ b^L d^L 
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low-laid, a. Struck to the ground 

low-life, s. A mean, low, or vulgar state 
or condition of life ; peraoos of a low, mean 
or humble position in life. 

low lived, a. Leading a low, mean, or 

disreputable life, 

low mass, s. 

1. Roman Ritual : A mass In which the cele. 
bi uit is attended only by acolytes, usually 
b -r by one, not by deacon and subcleacon. 
The mass is said, not euug. [Mass, 2.J 
-• Anglican Ritual: The same as Low* 

CELEBRATION (q.V.). 

** P l Dice 80 loaded that 
that the low numbers always came upper 
most. 1 

low-minded, a. Of low, mean, or base 
principles ; low. 

and tow-minded people not to rain 
their country. 1 -Macaulay ; Hut Any., ck. xv. 

low-pressure, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A email degree of pressure 
or expansive force. 

B. As adj. : Having only a email degree of 
expansive force, and therefore exertine a low 
degree of pressure. 

Low-pressure Engine : 

Steanv-engin. ; An engine In which a con- 
denser is used, and wnose safety-valve is 
loaded at from four to six pounds to the square 
inch. The terms high- and low-pressure steam 
were formerly held to mean saturated steam 
at a pressure above or below that which will 
enstain a column of thirty inches of mercury, 
at the boiliug beat of water, 212° F., but tho 
term loto-pressure now signifies in this country 
a pressure of uot over thirty-five pounds to the 
6quare inch. 

low rat ed, a. Despised. 

. ^confident &nd over lusty French 
^o the low-ratti English play H t idee. 

Shakesp. : Henry l*., Jv. (Chorus.) 

lew-relief; $. The aame as Bas-relief. 

low spirited, a. Dejected or depressed 
In spirit , destitute of spirit or animation : 
cast-down, dispirited. 

♦low^spiritednesss, *. The quality or 
etate of being low-spirited ; dejection, depres< 
aion, low spirits. 

low-spirits, 5. pi. 

Patlwl. ; A popular name for morbid denres 
Sion of spirits. 

low-steam, s. Steam having a low ex- 
pansive force. 6 

•low-studded, a. Furnished or built 
with short studs : as, a low-studded house. 
(American.) 

Bow Sunday, s. 

Eccles : The Sunday next after Easter: so 
called because it was the custom to repeat 
aorne parts of the solemnity of that great 
festival on this day, which was thus cele- 
brated as a feast, though of a lower degree 
than Easter-duy itself. fa 

Vo!ce W V0 ^ C ^ ^ 1IaVi °S a soft > S entle 

* " I heard her speak : she Is tow-voiced.* 

Shake t,p. ; Antony <t Cleopatra, tiL 3. 

low-water, $. & a. 

A, As subst. : The lowest point of the ebb 
or receding tide. 

B. As axij. : Pertaining or relating to the 
lowest point of the ebb or receding tide. 

Low-water alarm. : 

Steam-engin. : A device for showing when 
tho water in the boiler has sunk to a certain 
depth. 


Low-water mark : The mark or line along a 
beach or coast to which the tide recedes at 
low water. 

-wines, s. pi, A liqnor produced by 
the II is l distillation of alcohol ; the first run 
Of the still. 

low- worm, s. 

ahingli ffry; A disease in horsea like the 

•low (1), v.t. [Low, a.] 

\‘ To lower > to depress, to sink: to delase. 

He aroryd mud lotp/jd ye coynes and money* of hi* 
Unda’W’ahyan; Philip de r7uoyt,&».^ 7 


2. To make low In position nr condition: to 

degrade. * 

” for *»we it [Fortune] hleth, now It fmrefA 
Now sLiut upright, now over'liroweth." 

Gower: C. A., hk. Till. 

low (2). *loow-en, *low-ea. v.t. [A.S. 
Mowan = to bellow, to resound; cogn. with 
Cut. loeijen = to low; M. H. Ger. luejen ; O. 

H. Ger. tdojan = to low.] To bellow ; to make 
a noise as an ox or cow. 

" Already at the gates the bullock lowed.’ 

Pope: Horner; Odymy dL 647. 

*low (3), * low-in, v.t. [lceh logo.; M. H. 
Gei-. lohen.) To ttamc, to blaze. [Low (2), s.j 
" Lowin. Flammare.''— Prompt. Pare. 

• low (1), «. [Low (2), V.] The noise or eound 
uttered by an ox or cow ; a bellow. 

‘•Bull Jove. air. had nn amiable low" 

&h eke tp. : Much Ado About Sothlng, v. 4. 

16^7 (2), *l^r 3 , “loghe, s. [Iceh log = a 
flame ; Dan. Inc ; Ger. loiie ; allied to Lat hue 
=s light.] A flame, a fire. 

on Am— the kiln’s on fire— 

The kiiu a ou fire— ahe's a' In a lowc." 

Scott : Rob Roy, ch. irxvIL 

low (3), s. [A.S. hldw = a hill; cogn. with 
Goth, hlaiw = a grave, a tomb.) A hill: 
found in place names, as Lud low. 

low'-bell, $. [Eng. low (1), v., and bell.) 

I. A bell used in fowling to slightly alarm 
birds aod cause them to lie quiet, until they 
are flushed by a sudden noise. 

2. A hell huug on the neck of aheep aud 
cattle. 

ILowbell, s.) To scare, as 

with a low bell. 

* lowda, c. <fc adv. [Loud,] 

16^*3, s. [Low (2), s.) 

low' -er (1), v.t. &, i. [Lower, a.) 

A. Transit re ; 

1. To bring low; to bring down from a 
higher tn a lower place or position : as, To 
lower a mast, to lower a boat, &c. 

2. To bring down from higher position, 
rank, or condition to a lower; tn humble 
tu abase, to degrade, to make less proud or 
haughty. 

‘• Turn thy wheel, nnd lower the proncL" 

Tennyton . £nld <t Ceruint, M7. 

3. To reduce in price ; to lessen, to diminish : 
as, To lower the price nf goods. 

B. Intrant . ; To become lower; to aink, 
to tall, to become less. 

low'-cr (2), * lour, * lour-en, * lor-en. 

v.i. [O. Dut. loereu; Ger. luren.) 

1. To appear dark or gloomy ; to be cloudy, 
to look threatening. 

“The day Is lowering— stilly black 
bleeps the gran wave." 

2. To appear gloomily''"’"' 

.. "The sage replies, 

W ith disappoint me ut lowering iu his eyes." 

3. To frown, to look eullea. ** 

“Sostuixl Idumeiieus. his Javelin shook 

Aud met the Xrujau witli a lowering look." 
w P°pe: Homer; Iliad xuL 603. 

low-er, s. [Lower (2), t>.] 

1. Cloudiness, gloominess. 

2. A frown , sullenness. 

V fhUuclea was Jealous lor Zelmnne. not without to 

“re’Jdm a r “ Uce cuuld yiel ^-Sidney: 


lOTrer-class, a. Pertaining or relating 
to persons of the lower or humbler ranks of 
society; as, lowe r-class education. 

lower-decU, s. 

Na.uL : [Deck]. 

Lower Empire, s. 

Hist. : The Roman Empire, according to 
aome from the time that the seatof it was re- 
moved to Constantinople in 380 (or, according 
to others, from the time that the Eastern and 
Western Empires were separated in 305) to 
1453, when that city was captured by the 
Turks. 

lower-lip, 9. [LABELLim, 2.) 
low'-ered, pa. par. & a. [Lower (1), r.J 
A. Asjxi.par. ; (Sea the verb). 

72. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Brought down; reduced, 
abased, humiliated, diminished in intensity. 

2. Her. : Applied to ordinaries abated from 
their common position. 

15w'-er-iug (1), pr. par., cl, & «. [Lower 

(1). v.\ 

A. B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). v 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of bringing down, 
reducing, abasing, or diminishing. 

2. Print. ; A depression of the face of a 
type or woodcut to cause it to print lighter, 
The reduction of the thickness of the tympan- 
shc-t in the appropriate spots assisLs in pro- 
ducing the required effect. 

15^'-er-mg (2), pr. par. & a. [Lower (2), v. ] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Gloomy, overcast ; threatening a storm. 
"Dayhyht sunk, aud brought In low ring night.’* 

Milton : P. L.. iv. 39& 

2. Frowning, gloomy, sullen. 

" In the train you might discern 
bark lowering hrow mid visage stern." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 21. 

l<?vV'-er ing-ly, * lcJw -rmg-ly^ oily. [Eng. 
lower Dig (2j ; -/y.] In a lowering, gloomy, or 
threatening manner. 

** And now on hlr. and then on him. 

Full lowringty did leiue." 

Uoicoigne . Complaint of Phylomen*. 

ldw'-er-most, a. [Eng. lower, a. ; -most.) 
Lowest. 

" Plants hnv© their seminal parts uppermost, living 
creatures have them lower aton."— Bacon : Sat. Hut. 

* 1 5V-er-y, a. [ Eng. lower (2), v. ; -y.) Low- 
ering. cloudy, gloomy, sullen. 

low'-est, super, of a. [Low, a.) 

low'-iii" 

of cattle. 


low -er, comp . of a. [Low, a.] 

GeoL: Inferior in stratigraphical position 
ami unless the strata have been reversed after 
deposition, which lardy occurs ; the older in 
date. iMost formations have an upper aud 
lower series of beds : as. Upjkt aud Lower 
Curbonilerous, or an upper, middle, ami lower 
as Upper, Id id die, aud Lower Devonian! 
[GEOLOOV.] 

lower-anchor, s. 

Nant. : An anchor down stream for anchor- 
ing boats. 

lower-case, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

Printing : 

1. The case standing below the npper-case 
Tlie lower-.ase contains the small letters, the 
points, and some other sorts. 

2. The letters belonging to the lower-case. 

B. As adj. : Applied to small letters, as dis- 
tinguished from capitals. 


s. [Low (2), v.) The low or noise 


* low'-ish, a- [Eng. low ; -ish.) Rather low. 
, g\ Moue y * httle lowuh."—Ru,hardion ; Pamela, 

lOTT'-land, «. & a. [Eng. tow, a., and land.] 

A. As subst. : Land which lies low with 

respect to the neighbunnug ground; low or 
le\d country. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaiuiug to a lowland 
or lowlands. 

"The lowland Scotch language adJ the English, at 
tliiu tune, were nearly tbe ^une.** — Fawkes; Otwrip, 
Of Utty.frvn 4 O. Oouj/ax 

1l The Lowlands : A n.uue applied to Bel- 
gium and Holland, aud to the southern part 
of bcotlund. 

Low-land-er, s. [Eng. lowland ; -er.] An 
luhaoiuiit ot the Lowlands, especially of the 
Lowlands ol Scotland, as distinguished fixmi a 
Highlander. 

" low -I1-I109&, • low ly- he do, * low-11- 
head, s. (Eng. low.t/; -hood.) A humble 
state; meekness, humility. 

’* Who can f.iiue under lowlyhcde 
Ne Jityietli uol tu liude ftnd apede.** 
Cha.iu.er: Complaint of the Black h night. 

* low’-ll-ly, adv. [Eng. lowly; -ly.) 

1. Iu a lowly manner; buinbly. 

2. Meanly, basely. 

low -ll-ness, s. [Esg. lowly ; -Ttcss.] 

I. The quality or state of being lowly; 
humility ; freedom from or absence of pride. 

" With as hum Me low! mi tt of milul 
She 1 j content to be nt your coiuiUAud." 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry IV., ▼. 6. 




lowly— lozenge 
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* 2. Meanness, want of dignity ; abject 
«tate. 

"They continued in that toiethms until tho division 
between the tw u house* u( L-tuouter *ud Vurk *rosc." 
— Spenser : of Ireland. 

lowMy, a. k adv . [Eng, low, a. ; dy.] 

Am. As adj . : 

* 1. Low-lying ; not high, not elevated, 

2. Free from pride, bumble ; having a 
humble opiuion of one's self; not proud, 
modest, 

*■ T.\ke my yok* opoo you. mid lenm of mo ; for I »tu 
week jukI luirfy iu hwirt ." — Matthew xi. '£). 

3. Characterized by humility, humble. 

” W« of our pnrts tainted him In * very lowly aud 
•ohmi»*ive maimer ."— Bacon : .Veto Atlanta. 

4 . Meau, wanting in dignity or sublimity. 

*• Fur all who read, and rending not disdain. 

The c mnl Jioems and their lately ttiaut, 

Tlio tiaiuo of Vi»ru» uft insenbid shall »pf," 

Ory.en: l'i rjd; Alt rt 11 

5. Mean, low; not high in dignity, condi- 
tion, or rank. 

C. Low in size, not great or talk 

** As lofty pines o'ertop the lowly reed, 
bo did uer graceful height ail ji> m. h* exceed." 

Congreve : Mourning Mute of A text*. 

* B .As adverb : 

1 . In a lowly or humbled manner or state ; 
humbly. 

'* Tis better to lw lowly born, . 

Than to be perk'd up In n glUt'ruig grief. 

And wear m gulden #on\iw. ' 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., il. a 

2. Humbly, meekly, modestly. 

** Heaven Is fur thee too hlch 
To know what pa^vs there : 1« low’y wise." 

Milton : I\ L., viiL 17a 

•low-ly-hcdc, s. [Lowliiioou.] 

* low -most, a, (Eng. low; -most.] Lower- 
most, lowest, 

•* From the hy chest role of heuven to tbo losemost." 
— Udal : Mark xni. 

Mown, * lownc, s. [Loon.] 

l5wml, a. (Loun, a-1 Sheltered, calm, 
low' ness, Mow-nessc, s. [Eng. low, a.; 

-nesA.] 

1 . The quality or state of being low in 
heighl ; want or absence of height with re- 
spect to something else. 

•• Among the liflioraiit and vlmpier *><rt the (numest 
of the waUr w.ta he tie fora pr<aligiuiui matter.'— 
Sac ite Tacit t ; Historic. j«. 152. 

2. Depression in price, strength, force, or 
intensity : as, lowness of the funds, the lowness 
of tiie t«rui|>crotiire. 

3. Depression in fortune : a low condition 
or state ; a suite of reduced fortunes. 

** Nothing could littve subdued nature 
To *uch « lowness but lua unkind daughter*." 

ahnkmp. : Lear , ill. 4. 

4 . Depression or dejection of mind ; the 
state of being low-spirited ; loss or absence 
of nmmatmn or spirit. 

"Hence that poverty and lovnins of spirit to which 
* kiliKdittn limy be ■ ubject,"— .Suttfl, 

5 . Meanness of condition or rank ; humble- 
ness of birth. 

C. Meanness of mind, character, or conduct ; 
want of dignity or principle ; baseness. 

'‘Dodge and palter hi the shift* of lowness.” 

Hhakrsp : A atony A Cleopatra, ill. IL 

7 . Want of sublimity, dignity, or loftiness 
of style, sentiment, or diction. 

**The more ho waa forced u|»on figure* and meta- 

E hom to a\ uiil lliat iewnes*. the more t e luingo would 
e broken.’— /* o>jo On the Odyssey. (Pu.taui ijit.) 

8 . Humility, meekness, modesty, sulnuia- 
*1 veil ess. 

9 . Softness or gentleness of sound ; absence 
cf imisc ; mildness of voice or utterance. 

10. Depression of souud : as, the lowness of 
notes. 

IfJfa'- ry, 8 . [A corruption of Eng. laurel (?).] 
Ilot. : Daphne Lau reola, the Spurge Laurel. 

•l<f\Vt, *. [Lout, s.J 
• l<S\Vt, e.L (Lour, r.] 

• lowth, s. [Eng. low, a. ; hu(T, -fA.] Lowness. 

Lox'-a. *. [See dcf.J A town of Ecuador, 
from the vicinity of which the finest cinchona- 
bark Is said to l>c exported. 

Loxa bark, *. 

riitxrm. : One of the three varieties of nnlo 
cliichnnn )>ni k (q.v.). Loxa lmrk Is derived 
exclusively from Cinchona ouwlaminen, m from 


It and C . scrohiailato. The former tree iR eul- 
tivated in India at high elevations in the 
Nilgiri Hills, iu Ceylon, and iu JSikkiin. 

lox ar-tbriis, s. [Gr. Ao$<k (Iozos)- oblique, 
ami dpBpoy ( urihron ) = n joint.] 

* Snrg. : A term applied to the abnormal di- 
rection of a joint, caused neither by spasm 
nor luxation, as in the varieties of talipes, or 
club-foot, which Sauvage constituted a genus 
of the order Ectopia. (Mayne.) 

lox'-i-a, a. [Gr. A o£oc (loxos) = oblique, 
crooked!] 

Omith. : Crossbill ; the typical geifus of the 
sub-family Loxime, or the family Loxkuhe. 
[Crossbill.] 

lox-i-I-dao, lox -i-a-dro, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat., Ac. hxi(a) ; Lat. pi. adj. sutT. -ul&, -atUc.] 

Omith. : The name given by Vigors, kc., to 
a family of Conirostres. The two mandibles 
cross at the tip, enabling the bird to crush 
hard Hr cone 9 and obtain the seeds. Generally 
reduced to Loxime, asub-family uf Fnngillida*. 
[Crossbill.] 

lox T nco, s . pi. [Mod. Lat., Ac. io 7 (fa); LaL 
fern. ]»1. ai[j. sutT. -imr.] 

Ornith. : Crossbills (q.v.). 

lox” o-clase, a. [Gr. Ao^o? (loxos) = trans- 
verse, und J jcAda> ( kind )— to cleave ; Ger. loxo- 
kUts. ] 

Min. : A variety of orthoclasc (q.v.), In 
yellowish or grayish- white crystals, somewhat 
greasy iu lustre, occurring iu large crystals 
nt Jlammond, tit. Lawrence Co., New York. 
Named under the supposition that the crystals 
were peculiar iu their directiim of cleavage. 

lox" -6 don, s. [Gr. Ao£d« (loxos) slanting, 
nusswUe, and oiotis (oi/ous), g»*nit. odocToi 
(oilont ‘s) =a tooth.] 

1. Ichthy. : A genua of Sharks, family Car- 
charidye. Locality, the Indian Ocean. 

2. Zoal. : A sub-genus of Eleplias, established 
by Dr. Falconer. The dentil lamella:, lozenge 
or diamond -shaped, do not greatly differ in 
number in the three true molars. It contains 
the African Elephant, Elcphas (Loxodon) ajri- 

CU HUS. 

3. Palceont. : E'ephas planifrons of the 

Siwalik formation [Upper Miocene (?)] in India. 
E. merulionalis, of the European Pliocene, ond 
the pigmy E. to elitensis, of the Post Pliocene, 
are of this type. 

lox'-o-dont, a. k s. [Loxodon.] 

Am. As adj. : Having teeth as in the sub- 
genus Loxodon (q.v.). 

B. As vubsl. : An elephant, recent or fossil, 
of the sub-genus Loxodon (q.v.). 

ldx-o-drom'-Tc, o. (Gr. Aofd* (tacos) = 
oblique, and 6popos (dromus) = a course; Fr. 
loxodromujoe.] Pertaining to oblique sailing, 
or sailing by the rhumb. 

loxodromlc-curvc, s. 

Math. : A curve bearing a otrong resem- 
blance to tbc logarithmic spiral, it traced 
upon the surface or a sphere by a point 
moving in such a manner that its path cuts 
all the meridians at the same angle. In navi- 
gation the loxodromic curve is the same ns 
the rhumb line, and Is tlio path of a ship 
sailing always in the amne Lick. The loxo- 
dromie curve turns continually about the 
pole, but does not reach it till after an infinite 
number of turns. 

iSx d-drdm'-ics, «. [Loxodromic.] The art 
of obhquo sailing by the loxodromic curve or 
rhumb. 

• lox* 6 d'~rom Ism, x. [Loxodromic.] The 
art or process ul’ tracing a loxodromic curve 
or line; the act or state of moving ns iu a 
loxodromic curve. 

16x-od-ro m^, ». [Loxodiiomh\] The 
same aa Loxouiiomics (q.v ). 

lox-om'-ma, 8 . |Gr. A o^os (loxos) = oblique, 
and oppa (o'mma) = the eye.] 

paln-ont. : A genus of Lihyrinthfvloiit.s, sub- 
order (Jhaulimioutn. Tim orbits are very large, 
Irregularly oval, with cusps proceeding from 
the posterior part of onb-r and inner margins, 
nairmveil in front, slightly oblique, the long 
axis diverging forwards; the teeth with large 
anterior und posterior cutting rdg«*H. Li/omma 


AUmanni (Huxley) is from the GiliverP»n Iron- 
stone of the Edinburgh coal field, (t^uar. 
Jonm. (teol. So c. xvdi. ; Brit. Assoc. Rep. 
(1874), 150, 182.) 

lox o-no -ma, ». [Gr. Ao$o? (loxos) = oblique, 
and vripa (rtetiui) = a thread.] 

PnUtxmt. : A genus of Indostomatons gas- 
ternpods, family PyramidcllidK*. It extends 
from the Silurian to the Trias, hut Is most 
abundant in the Carboniferous. Known 
species seventy-five. The geoeric name has 
reference to the stria*, with which many of 
the species are marked. Laxont r/m eleyuns is 
a fine shell, two inches long, frequeut liuth iQ 
the Weulock and Ludlow skdes. 


lox 6 -so ma, s. [Gr. Ao£<k (l*xvs) = oblique, 
and <7 ujpa (svnui) = the body.] 

Zool. : A marine genus of Bryozoa, or Moss- 
animals. It lives, fixed by s pedal gland, on 
the tails of worms. The tentacles are obliquely 
developed, and the body cavity is attached 
to a contractile stem. There is no stolon. 
(A Crane.) 

16^, s . [Etyin. doabtfuL] 

Agric. : A long narrow spado, used in stony 

land 9. 


ljy'-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. Icgalis = legal (q.v.); 
bp. & Port, leal ; lt.il. leak.] 

1. True or faithful to one's sovereign ; true 
in allegiance ; devoted to the mamtenaoce of 
law and order. 

"No English leglsJuturtf, itowerer loyal, would now 
conM.*ot Ut Iks merely wli*t the legislature luid been 
under the Tudors .*' — Macaulay Hut. ling., ch. IL 

2. Faithful ia love or duty ; true to one's 
word. 

"And faithful, toual in her Innocence. 

Lake tho brave lion slain m her ilefeure." 

Wordsworth ■' White Doe uf Hylstone. 

3. Characterized by or indicatix-e of loyalty. 

"The people were lutul with loyal euthuBia^in.*'— 

Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. li. 


loyal-hearted, a. The same as Loval, 2 
(q.v.). 

"On thee the loyal-hearted bunc." 

Tennyson . In Jinnoriam, cl*. 

# 16^-al -if m, 8 . [Eng. loyal; -ism.] Loyalty. 


lop’-al-lSt, ff. [Eng. loyal; -tsf.] Ono who 
is loyal to his sovereign ; one who in tiinn of 
revolt or revolution remains faithful to his 
allegiance to lus sovereign. 

"If. niter nil, the toyatift* ahuuld not be received 
Into the bosom of their unlive country, Urltniii . . 
would .iiford them *n iu»> Imu.' BiUham : Hut. Qreat 
Bra., vii. |*u. llsaf. 


lojK-al-ly, adp. [Eng. loyal ; -ly] In a loyal 
manner; faithfully. 

" CAinfirhlec wm not less loyally dlspceed."^ Macau- 
lay ; Hut. Eng., ch. vill. 

lojK-al-ncss, s. [Eng. loyol ; -ness.) Tim 
quality or stale of being loyal ; loyalty. 

"So honorably and Joyfully rcceiucd. nsvyUieir thrtr 
Urj'-.lucue toward* the queen's Majrstv , . . did iw. 
quire ."— Utow . tiaeen Eluabeth (an. 

l6j^-al-ty, s. [O. Fr. loialteit ; Fr. loyauit ; 
Kp. lealtwl ; Ital. kalttt, kgaliUt.) The quality 
or state of being loyal ; faithful adherence to 
all eg i unce ; faithfulness, devotioo, constancy. 

"Tlio loyalty of Lochiel in utmost provcrhlul : hut it 
wfis wry unlike wlmt Miwrivllrd loyalty ill Kughusd." 
— Macaulay: Hist . Eng., ch. xliL 

loyalty loan, s. A loan to the Govern- 
ment, not from commercial motives, but aa a 
proof of loyalty. Used specially of a loan 
opened in London on Dec. 5, 17W, when 
within sixteen hours about £18,000.000 were 
promised. 


• lozo, v.t. [Losk (2), v.] 


* ldz'-OL S- [I/OSKL.J 

I 6 z- 6 ng 0 , * Ids on^O, s. [O. Fr. losenge, 
lozenge (Fr. U-Minge), a word of doubtful 
origin ; Sp. lozanit, proh. from Ip.to = n flag- 
stone, a lnnrbiivRlnb, a Hquari'-stoiie used for 
paving.] 

I, Ordinary hmgvagc : 

1. A confec t ion, a sweetmeat, no called from 
bring originally made of tin- shape of a lozenge. 

2. A small rhmnb-idiaped ]«ano of glnsa set 
In a leaden frame for a church window or 
lattice. 

IL Technically: 

I. f •><»*. ; An equilateral rhombud ■ »r 

rhombus; an oblique-angled pundlelo b *rKM 
or diamond. [Uhumu. ) 


boU. b 6 >; p<5Tlt, Jifvtrl; cat, 50 U, ohortis, 9 I 1 I 11 . bcngli; go, ^om; tlitn, ^Uis; sin, a$; oxpoct, ^Conoi»Uou, o^clst. ins. 
-cion, -tlan => hhxur. -tlon, -ston ahiiu ; -tion, -alon *= zbun. -tious, -slous, -clous «= alius, -bio, -dlo, Ac. - boL d^l. 
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lozenged — lucernaria 


2. Her. ; A bearing of the shape of a lozenge 
appropriate to the anna of 
spinsters and widows. 

* 3. Pharnx. : A form of 
medicine made in smaU 
pieces, to be held or 
chewed in the mouth till 
dissolved. 

* lozenge -coach, s. lozenge. 

A dowager's carnage. [Lozenge, s., II. 2.) 



lozenge-graver, s. 

Engrav. : A graving- tool the cross section of 
which is of a rhomb or diamond shape. The 
two faces which meet to form the belly of the 
graver have an angle less than 90°. 

lozenge-mail, s. [Mascled-ma.il.] 


lozenge moulding, s. 

Arch. : An ornament inclosing diamond- 




t. .1/ ' 







LOZEXGE-MOUI.DI NO. 


shaped panels. It is frequently found in 
Norman architecture. 

lozenge-shaped, a. Diamond-shaped; 
rhomboid al. 


Itfz'-enged, a. [Eng. lozcng(e); -erf.] Made 
into the shape of a lozenge or lozenges. 

*• The lozmged panes uf a very small latticed window." 

— C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxviiL 

l6z en-gy, lez'-en-gee, a. [Eng. lozeng(e); 
-V, -ee.] 

Her. : A term used to express the field or 
any armorial charge which is divided by 
diagonal lines transversely into equal parts or 
lozenges of different ^iuctures. 

16 zop er-a, s. [Gr. Ao|os (loros) = oblique, 
and Wpav (peras)= an end. (Apassi^.)] 

Entom. : The typical geuu9 of the family 
Lozoperidae (q.v.). 


liah'-ber-ll-ness, s. [Eng. lubberly ; -nm.) 
Awkwardness, clumsiness. 

" To load an elephant with lubberliness."— T. Brown ■ 

Works, ii. 179. 

liib -ber-Iy, a. k adv. [Eng. lubber; dy.) 

A. As adj. : Like a lubber ; awkward,* 
clumsy, clownish. 

" I catne yonder at Eton to marry mistress Aune 

Page, aud she's a great lubberly hoy Shakes p. : 

Merry Wives <p Windsor, v. 5. 

B. As ndv. : In a lubberly, clumsy, or awk- 
ward maimer; clumsily, awkwardly. 

* lu'-bric, * lu'-brick, a. [Fr. lubrique ; 
Lat. lubricus - slippery, deceitful, hazardous ; 
Sp., Ital., & Port, lubrico.] 

1. Slippery ; having a smooth surface. 

M Short thick sobs, whose thund'riug volleys float, 
And roll themselves over her lubric threat" 

Crashaw: Mustek's Duel. 

2. Uncertain, unsteady, changeable. 

"The deep and Inbrick waves of state and court."— 

Ilelignue I Vottoniance, p. 2n$. 

3. Wanton, lewd, lascivious. 

4. Deceitful, tricky. ( Ford : IP itch of Endor, 
iii. 1.) 

* lu'-bric -al, * lu-bric-all, a. [Eng. 
iiibric ; -ah] The same as Lubric (q.v.). 

" Wliat ! shall thy lubricall and gllbberie muse 
Live, as she were defunct." 

Ben Jonton : Poetaster, v. \ 

lu -bri cant, o. & s. [Lat. Ixtbricans, pr. par. 
of lubrico = to make slippery ; lubricus = 
slippery; Ital. lubricant .] 

t A* As adj.: Lubricating. 

B. As subst. : A substance used to diminish 
friction of the working parts of machinery. 
The requisites of a good lubricant are that it 
must endure the heat even of melted lead, 
without change, in order to stand friction ami 
lubricate, the cylinders of steam-engines. Lu- 
bricants mnst’be fixed and not volatile oils, 
as produced by destructive distillation, other- 
wise they are decomposed by friction, and 
burnt or dried up. They must not show or 
possess any acid reaction, either naturally or 
artificially, otherwise the bolts are cut in the 
steam-chest, and the iron, particularly 
wronght-iron, is made porous. They must 
possess a sufficient power of tenacity without 
oxidation, otherwise they will thicken. 


lo zo per i-d®, s. pL [Mod. Lat. lozoperia ): 1 
Lat. iem. pi. adj. sutf. -idtv.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Tortri- 
cina. The anterior wings .are of variable 
length, the costae generally regularly arched, 
the hind margin often oblique, tbe colour 
generally yellow, often with a central fascia. 
Larva generally feeding on aeeds. Forty-five 
species are Europeau ; many of them beautiful. 
(Stainton.) 

* lu, s. [Loo.] 


* lub' bard, s. A a. [Lubber.) 

A. As subst. : A lazy fellow, a lubbar. 

“Their victuals those curmudgeon lubbardt 
Lock up from my eight." Swift : A polio to the Dean. 

B. As adj. ; Lubberly. 

"Conscious how much the hand 
Of lubburd labour needs Iii* watchful eye." 

Cowper : Task, lit. 400. 


liib'-ber, * lobre, * lob ur, s. [Of Celtic 
origin; cf. Wei. llob~a dolt, a blockhead; 
llabi = n stripling, a looby; Sw. dial, lubber 
= a thick, clomsy, lazy man.] A lazy clumsy 
fellow; a dolt; an awkward lout; specif., 
applied by sailors to one who does not know 
aeaumnship ; a land-lubber. 

“If you will measure your lubber's length again, 
tarry, but away. Shukesp. : Lear, L 4. 


lubber’s -bole, s. 

Naut. : Au opening in the floor of the top 
for those to crawl throngh who are afraid to 
climb up by che I uttock-shrouds. 

" He proposed that 1 should go through lubber's, 
bole — Slairyat ; Peter simple, ch, vii. 


lubber’s-point. s. 

Hunt . : A Mack vertical line drawn on the 
Inside of the case of the mariner's compass. 
This line, and the pin on which the card 
turns, are in the same vertical line with the 
keel of the ship, and hence the rhumb oppo- 
site to the lubber's point shows the course of 
the ship at any time. Tbe lubber's- point, 
however, deviates from its proper position 
when the ship is heeled over ; hence, seamen 
do not implicitly depend on it, as indeed its 
name implies. 


lu’-bri-cate, v.t. [Lat. lubricatus, pa. par. 
of lubrico = to make slippery ; lubricus = 
slippery; Ital. lubricare ; bp. lubricar, lubri - 
Hear ; Fr. lubrijier.] 

1. Lit. : To make smooth and slippery, so 
as to diminish friction ; to rub or smear with 
some greasy substance. 

“For uot onlv both the Ingredients are of a lubri- 
eating uature, hut there is tins xd vantage gained from 
their com position, that they do mutually Improve 
oue another. '—Ray: On the Creation, pt. ii. 

* 2. Fig. : To make smooth ; tosmoothen, to 
make easy. 

lubneatiHg-oil, * Any vegetable or 
mineral oil that can be used for lubrication. 

* lu -bri-cate, a. [LuaaiCATE, r.j Slippery, 
lu-bri-ca -tlon, s. [Lubricate, v.] 

1. The act of lobricating or making smooth 
and slippery. 

"Secondly, hy the healing lubrication of the mucil- 
age."— Paley : .Vat. Theol., ch. viii. 

2. A lubricant. 

lu bri-ea-tor, s. [Eng. Zubr£caf(f) ; -or.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
lubricates. 

“ It f water) is found, when not cold, to be a great 
resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the fibres."- 
Burke : On the Sublime <t Beautiful, pt. lv., $ 21. 

II. Technically: 

1. Steam-engin. : An oil cup or other con- 
trivance for supplying oil or grease to rubbing 
surfaces, in order to diminish friction. 

2. Shafting : A pivoted disc in a cup below 
the lower journal-box is revolved by contact 
with the under side of the shaft, aud carries 
up oil to lubricate the latter. 

3. I’eTuc. ; The ordinary inode of lubricating 
carriage or waggon axles is by placing grease 
on the spindle and then putting on the wheel, 
giving it a few revolution before lowering it 
again to the ground. The grooves in the box 
of the hub lorm pockets in which the grease 
collects, and from which it passes to the 
spindle as it gradually wastes away. 

I. Ordn. : An arrangement for lubricating 
and cleaning the grooves of rifled guns. 


* lu-bri$'-l-tate, v.t. [Lat. lubricus - 
smooth, slippery.) To make smooth or slip- 
pery. (Kersey.) 

* lu - bri5 - 1 - ty, s. [Fr. lubriciti, from 
Lat. lubricus — slippery ; Ital lubricita; Sp. 
lubriculad.] 

L Literally: 

1. Smoothness of surface ; slipperiness. 

" Further provision [is made) fur its defeuce, for its 
constant lubricity aud moisture, which we see in its 
socket and its lids. —Paley . Sat. Theol., ch. vL 

2. Aptness to glide over any part or to 
facilitate motion by diminishing the friction 
between paits in contact. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Instability, uncertainty. 

“The politician is not discouraged at tbe inconstancy 
of huinsu affairs, and the lubricity oi his subject."— 
Oluntnll Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xxiv. 

2. Lasciviousness, lewdness, incontmency, 
unchastity. 

"As if wantonness and lubricity were essential to 
that poem, which ought ui all to l>e a voided."— Dryiien. 

* lu ’-bri co us, a. [Lat. lubricus = slip- 
pery, deceit) ul, hazardous.) 

1. Lit. : Slippery, smooth. 

" The parts of water being voluble and lubricous a> 
well a s fine, it eftaily insinuate* itself Into tbe tubes oi 
vegetable* U'oodwarrf.- .Vat. /list, 

2. Fig. : Uncertain, unsteady, unstable. 

"Much less shall 1 positively determine auy thing 
In matters eo lubricous and uncertain ." — (JtannU .* 
Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiL 

* lu bri-fac -tion, s. [Lat. fifhr£c?«=8mootIi, 
slippery, and /«c/o.= to make.) Tim act or opera- 
tion of lobricating or making smooth. 

"The sixth cause Is lubr\faction and relaxation."— 
Bacon ; Sat. Hist,, $ 4L 

* lu-bri fi-ea'-tion* s. (Lubhifaction.) 

The same as Luani faction (q.v.). 

“ A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction and 
lubrificntion of the heads of the bones."— Ray: On 
the Creation, pt. Ii. 

lu-can'-l-dse,.s. pi. [Mod. Lat,&c., Incan(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ida-.] 

Entom. : Stag Beetles ; a family of lamelli- 
corn beetles. Distinguished from the Scara- 
beidag by having the leaflets of the antennal 
club fixed instead of moveable, and greatly 
projecting jaws. Almnl species have been 
described. They most abound iu well-wooded 
tropical countries Only three are British: 
Lucanus cervns , Dorcas para lie lopiped us, and 
Sinodendron cylindricum. 

lu~ca’~nus, s. [Lat luca = the atag beetle 
(see def.).j 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Lucan idae (q.v.). Lucanus cervxts is the Stag- 
beetle (q.v.). 

* lu-earne', s. [Fr., from Lat. lucerna = a 
lamp ; luceo = to shiue.) A dormer ; a garret 
window. 

* ln-cayne, s. [Lucarne.] 

lu^e, 5. [Lat. lucivs .] A pike full grown ; a 
fish used as an armorial bearing. 

" All his ancestors, that come after him, may ; they 
may give the dozen white luce* In their coat"— 
Shakes p. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, L L 

* lu -5en-£y f s. [Eng. lucen(t); -cy.] Bright- 
ness, lustie. 

"A name of some note and lueency."— Carlyle .* 
French Revolution, pt iii., hk. i.. cln vL 

* lucent, a. [Lat. lucens, pr. par. of luceo a 
to shine.] Shining, bright, resplendent. 

" Some weeks have passed since last I saw the spire 
In lucent Thames reflected." 

Keats : To Charles Cowden Clark e. 

lu-^er -nal, a. [Lat. lucerna=& lamp.] Of or 
pertaining to a lamp or other artificial light. 

Specif, applied to a microscope in which 
the object to be examined is illuminated hy 
the light of a lamp. The object is placed in a 
sliding tuhe between the lens and the lump, 
which is contained in a box. The imsge is 
received on a screen or plate of ground glass. 

lu-£er~nar'-i~a, s. [Lat. lucerna = a lamp.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the order Luc.er- 
nariadie. The body is campauulnte, attached 
proxiinally at its smaller extremity by a 
hydrorhiza. When detached the animal swims 
rapidly by the alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion of the umbrella, around the margin 
of which are tufts of short tentacular por- 
ceases, and in its centre is a pol>pite with a 
quadrangular fonr-lobed mouth. 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or. wore, w^If, worlt, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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lu^er-na ri -a doe, «. pL [Mod. Lat. luctr - 
nuri(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -ado:. ] 

Zoo l. : Sea-nettles, Sea-blubbers. An order 
of the legion nr sub-class Luceruaridn. It in* 
chides those Lueernnrida, which have only a 
single poly pi te, are fixed bva proximal h yd ro- 
rhiza, and possess sliort tentacles on the margin 
of the umbrella. (.V icholson.) [Pelaoid^.] 

lu ^er n&r* l-da, s. pi. [Mod. Lit, luccr- 
narfia); Lat. neiit. pi. adj. sutf. -ida.J 

Zool. : A sub-class or legion of Ilydrozoa, 
delined by Greene at having the base of the 
hydrosoma developed into an umbrella, in 
the walls of which the reproductive organs 
are produced. It is divided into three orders : 
Lucernaiiadie, Pelagidse, and Rhizoatomidae. 

lu-^er'-na-roid, s. [Eng., Ac. lucemar(ia ), 
ami Ur ti6o* (eidos) = form, resemblance.] 
ZooL ; A reproductive zedid of any of the 
Lucernarida. 

"Tlie hyilnv-tnhA thus constitutes the fixed /ueer- 
varoid or irophosome of one of the Klmuntotnat*."— 
A'ohulson : Zool. (ed. 1979), p. I Si 

Interne', s. [Fr. luzerne , from l^angucdoc 
patois, lanscrda. Littre considers that the 
French word came from the English, and 
sava that the remote origin is unknown.] 

Hot. : Medicago saliva. It is a deep-moting 
Clover-like perennial plant, with spikea of 
blue or violet flowers. It is largely cultivated 
as a fodder plant in the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and also in parts of tho 
United States, and elsewhere in North and 
South America, where it has beeu iutroduced. 

11 Swlsa Lucerne ia Medicago falcata. It is a 
coarse plant cultivated on aome poor soil in 
Switzerland. 

Lu-91-an-ists, s. pi. FEor etym. eee def.) 
Church Hist.: A sect of Semi-Arians, claim- 
ing Lucian, a disciple of Marcieu, as their 
founder. (Shipley.) 

lft-9id,«. [Lat. lucidus, from luceo = to shine, 
lux (yimit. fuel's) = light ; Fr. lucide; ltal. 
A Sp. lucido.] 

I. Lit. : Bright, ahining, resplendent, ra- 
diant. 

" A worm . . . 

That iihow* by Dlght & lucid beAm.” 

Cowper ; Olow-worm. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Clear, pellucid, transparent. 

*' Fair Damascus, on the fertllo hanki 
Of Ahlwina aud 1'liArphar, lucid streams." 

Milton : P. 1... 1. m. 

2. Bright with the radiance of intellect; 
dear ; not darkened or confused by madness 
or delirium. 

3. Plain, clear, easily underatood, distinct. 

"Our prose became more lurid, more easy. And 
better fitted for controversy And narrative."— Macau* 
lav • Hist. Png., ch. 1)1. 

luold Interval, s. 

Med. Juris. : A lucid interval is not a mere 
cessation of the violent symptoms of a dis- 
order, but an interval in which the niincl, 
having thrown off tho disease, has recovered 
its general habit. The party must he capable 
of forming a sound judgment of whst he is 
doing, and his state of mind such that any 
indifferent person would think him able to 
manage his own affairs. ( Collinson : On 
Lunacy, p. 39). 

1] The expression lucid interval waa formerly 
used less specifically than now. being em- 
ployed nf reinisslona or iutermiasiona of sick- 
ness, die. 

"The Devil bcApcd Affliction* on him [the patriarch 
Jobt Allowing him no lucid infervali."— Puller; Pisgah 
Bight, bk. Iv.. ch. vl. 

lft-9ld -I ty, *. (Fr. lucidiU.] 

1. Tim quality or state of being lucid, bright, 
or shining ; splendour, brightness. (Uf. <£ jig.) 

“ FM* RAve, whnt chADce shall not eoutrol, 

Ills sad lucidity of soul* 

Mat theva Arnold Ursignatlon. 

2. Clearness nf style or arrangement ; in- 
telligibility, plainness. 

lu Cld ly, mb’. (Eng. lucid ; dy.] In a lucid 
manner; plainly, dearly, intelligibly. 

" nrimol the umltcr during two hour*, and no 
tloulit lucidly And lorcitaly/'— Macaulay : Hist. Png.. 
eh. ulr. 

lu'-cld ness, *. [Eng. lurid; -ncjw.) The 
quality or state of being lucid ; lucidity, in- 
telligibility. 

“The anioothne** and Ittcidn^u of gin*#, Ae.”— 
Mou >*(n qoc Ito»out ' Fstnyrs, pt I., Ir. 20, ) 1. 


lu -91 fer, s. (Lat., as ailj* = light-bringing, 
us snhst., lucifer = light-bringer, from lux 
(genit. Itccis) = liglit, and /era, to bring.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1, 3. 

2. A lucifer mulch (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Aff ran. ; An ancient name for Venus, when 
the Morning Star, as distinguished from Hes- 
perus, when it is the evening one. 

2. Script. : A name symbolically applied to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


" H#w«rt thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morulug.'— isatah xiv. 12 . 

3. Poet. £ Hist. : A name for Satan. It 
arose because Tertnllian, Gregory the Great, 
and others, misintei preted the passage in 
Isaiah of Satan. (Cf. Isa. xiv. 12 with Luke 
x. 18 ; Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2.) 


" When he falls, be falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again." 

Shaketp. : /Tcnry 1’ til.. 111. 2. 

IF Some of the reckless soldiers who followed 
Clavcrhouse assumed the name. 


"The atrocities committed by the Lambs of Kirke, 
»nd by the Beelzebubs and Lucifer t of Dundee."— 
Macaulay ; Hitt, Eng., ch. xxlii. 

4. Ornith. : A genus of Trochilid®, estab- 
lish etl by Lesson. 


lucifer match, s. Originally a match 
tipped with a mixture of chlor ite of potash ami 
sulphuretof antimony, and inflamed by friction 
upon a piece of emery-pa) ier. These were super- 
seded by mixtures containing phosphorus. 

Lucifer-match disease : 

Path. : Necrosis nf the jaws, arising from 
the inhalation of the fumes of phosphorus 
during the manufacture of lucifer matches. 
It has been especially described by Von 
Bibra and Goist. who had abundant oppor- 
tunities of observing the disease at the large 
manufactories at Nuremberg. 

"This lucifer-match disease was some years ago 
very frequent, hut In consequence of the adoption of 
precautionary measures, is now much more rarely met 
with.”--£y/cAjc-n.’ Surgery led. Bock), li. 677. 

Lft-^l-fer'-l-an, a. & t. [Eng. Lucifer; -ian.J 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to Lucifer. 

2. Church Hist. : Pertaining or belonging to 
tho Luciferians. 

B. .4$ substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): Followers of Lucifer, a 
bishop of Cagliari, in the fourth century, 
who refused to hold communion with the 
clergy who had conformed to the Arian doc- 
trines, and whom a Synod of Alexandria (a.o. 
852). had resolved to re-admit into the Church, 
on their openly acknowledging their errors. 
The Luciferians me little heard of after tho 
lima of Theodosius the Great. 


*Lu-9if-er-ite, s. lEng. Lucifer ; -He.] 

Church Hist. : Tho same as LuciFERiAN(q.v.). 

* lu-^if -or-ous, * lu cif'-er-us, a. [Lat. 
lucifer, from lux (genit. lucis) = light ; Eng. 
adj. aull'. -ous.] 

1. Bearing or giving light. 

"To call our lucifcrotu matter a self-shining sub* 
ftance.' - — Boyle : U'orAa. iv. JEM. 

2. Making plain or clear; affortling means 
of discovery. 

3. Devilish. 

"Your lueiferut perewasyoa*.'*— Dale : Bonner' t 
Articles, art. L 

* lu 9lf or-ous-ly, atlv. [Eng. luciferous ; 
dy.] In a luciferous manner; so as to give 
liglit or enlighten. 

"That which looks mo#t luciferouslt/ or Influentially 
Into gooUne**."— Hrvwne Christian MoralUy, 111 h. 

*lu-9lf' Ic f •lu-9if'-Ick, a. [Lat. Incificus, 
from lux (gemt. lucis) ^ light, and facia = to 
make; Fr. lurjfttfue ; 8p. lucijico.] Making or 
proilucing liglit. 

"Though thrlr luciAck motion he continued.”— 
Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. II., ch. II., § 14. 

* lu‘ 9! form, «. (Idit. lux (genit. lucis) s 
light, ami fomui - f«» nil, si ui p*». ] Ofthuformor 
ajipeanince of light, resembling light. 

“A chariot which Is not unfitly ... a luclforrn 
(i-thcnwl vehicle." llcrKclcy Siru. J 171. 

*lu 9lf'-rl an, a. [Mug. Iue(/cr;-f«».] Lnd- 
ferian, sjitanic. 

lu-9lf -u-g.% (pi. lu 9U -11 gro, s. [Ut. 
luc.ifngns - shunning the Ugh! . bur (gemt. 
lucis) = light, and fugln-x z to fly from.) 


1. Ichthy. (Sing.): A genus of Oplndud* 
(q.v.). The eye is absent, or quite rudimentary, 
and covered bytheskiu. There are no bar I els, 
but in their stead are numerous minute c i® 
or tubercles. Habitat, subterranean water* 
of caves in Cuba. (<Jn other.) 

2. Zool. (PL): A name . sometimes applied to 
the Blattida*. beoimseof their nurtui tial habits, 
and, jiossibly, with a remembrance of the 
“lucifugie blattie " of Virgil (Ueorgic iv. 243). 

lU'9im 'O tcr, s. [Lat. t»x (genit. Iveis) = 
liglit, ami Gr. pc rpov (natron) = measure.] An 
instrument for measuring the intensity ol 
light ; a photometer. 

Lu-^i'-na, s. [Lat. = the goddess that bring* 
to light, an epithet of Juim and of Diana, as 
they were supposed to preside over the bnlh 
of children. 1 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the lann-lli- 
branchiate family Luciuid® (q.v.). Shell 
white, margins smooth or tmely-crennlainl ; 
umboue.s small and compressed; the ligament 
concealed ; hinge-teeth lateral# Habitat, tropi- 
cal and temperate seas, on sandy and muudy 
bottoms, ranging from low-water to about 200 
fathoms. Known species 70, from the West 
Indies, Norway, New Zealand, Ac. 

2. Pala'ont. : Known species 250, from the 
Upper Silurian till now. (S. P. ICotuhvard.) 
The genus is abundantly represented ia 
Secondary and Tertiary deposits. 

lu-9ln-i ds6 t s. pi. [Lat. lucin(a) ; fem. pL 
adj. auff. -tete.] 

1. Zool. : A marine family of lamellibran- 
chiata, section Siphonida, atib-section lnte- 
gropaUialia. The valves of the shell sre 
circular, closely-tittiug, anil unattached ; tha 
surface of the shell is dull ; the foot is long 
and cylindrical. 

2. Pakcont. : Principally Secondary and 
Tertiary, representatives from Palaeozoic time* 
being doubtfully referred to this family. 

lu 91 nop -818, s. [Lat. lucin(a) (q.v.) ; Gr. 
oi/o? (opsis) - look, appearauce.j 

1. Zool. : A genus of Molluscs, family 
Ycneridie. It has a thin lenticular shell. 
Known recent species, teu from Britain, 
North America, Ac. 

2. Palceont. : Tea apeciea from the Pliocene 
onward. 

lu-91-0-, pref. [Lat. lucius= a fish, probably 
the pike.] Resembling, or having some of 
the characteristics of Esox lucius, the Pike 
(q.v.). 

lu 9! o-9e-phal i-dio, s. pi. [Mod. l^at. 
luciocrphaL us) ; Lit. fem. pi. adj. an If. -ufcc.l 

Ichthy. : Pike-heads ; a family iff Teleosfean 
fishes, division Acanthopterygii Labyrmthi- 
branchii. Body elongate, covered with scale* 
of moderate size ; lateral line present ; kii| » er- 
branehial organ formed by two branchial 
arches dilated into a mctnbmne. One siiort 
dorsal tin; no dorsal or anal spines; ventral* 
of one spine and live rays ; no air-bladder. 

lU-9t-o 9cph r -a lus, s. [Pref. lucio-, and 
Gr. (kephale) = the head.] 

Ichthy. : The typical ami only genus of tho 
family Lucinceplmihhc (q. v,). it consists of * 
singlo fresh* water species, Luctoccphalus pul - 
cher, from tho East Indian archipelago. 

lu 9I 6 go bl us, s. [Pref, lucio-, and l^it 
goo ius (q.v. ). j 

Ichthy. ; A genus of fishes, family Gubild» 
(q-v.). 

IU-9I-0 per ca^ s. [Pref. lucio-, and Lat. 
pcrca (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : Pike-perches, n genus of Fishes, 
family Percidie, inhabitants o( many lakes 
and rivers of the 1101 them temperate zona. 
Lucio]xrcu surulrn , the Giant Perch, is con- 
fined to the eastern two-thnds of Eunqi©. 
Greenish-olive above, ltamlcd with brown ; 
white below; length, from three to fom leet. 
It 1ms U*en recommended for ncciuiuitizalioii 
in England; Imt, though valuable for tlia 
table, it is vomelmiK mid extnunely destruc- 
tivo or smaller fishes. (Cunther.) 

lu 9! A so ma, %. (Pn-f. lucio-. aud Gr. 
auopa (wood) * the Iwnly.) 

lehthu. A genus of Indian Fishes, family 
Cyprlnidie. (Cutdhcr.) 


bSih b<J^: pout, J 6 \V 1 ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hln. benph ; go, gom; tliln, ^hls; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, pli t, 
-ciikn, tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous - shUs. bio, -dlo, Ac. - bpl, d^L 
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lu ciot rutta— ludifieati o n 


ln-^i-o-trut'-ta, s. [Pref. lucio and Mod. 
Lat. trutta — a trout.] 

Ichthy. : Ageous of Fishes, family Sal moo id*. 
(Gunther.) 

luck, * luk, * lukkc, s. [O. Fris. Ink ; Put. 
lulr, geluk; Sw. lycka : Dan. ly l \:t; Ger. 

glitch (contr. from M. H. tier, geliick.). I he 
original sense is enticement or favour : Dut. 
lolchen = to entire; Sw. locha; Dan. lokkr ; 
Ger. locken; M. XI. Ger. iuchcn ; O. H. Ger. 
luccken.] 

1. Chance, accident, hap ; that which hap- 
pens to any one, whether for good or ill: as, 
good Ivck, kid luck, &<\ 

" You do their work. and they alinll have good /uefc." 

.s hakes v . . Midsummer Bight's Dream . jL L 

2. Good fortune ; success ; a favourable 
issue or combination of circumstances : as. To 
have a run of hick. 

luck-penny, s. A small return for luck 
to the buyer by lliepersou who receives mouey 
ou a sale or contract. 

•• Didn't I glv$ fifteen guineas for him. barring th« 
luck- penny /' — J/<*s Edgeworth Ennui, ch. v». 

♦ luck-stroken, a. Having received the 
luck-penny. 

" Luck-stroken in thy fist,- nail : Satire*, 1 1. v. 17. 

luck’-en, a. [A. S lucan — to lock. } Locked ; 
hence* closed, shut-up, contracted ; webbed. 
(.Scotch.) 

luck ie, 5. [Lucky, s .) 

luck -1-ly, * luck-i-lie, «rf?\ [Eng. lucky; 

. ly .] In a lucky inauner ; fortunately ; by 
good bap or fortune. 

- It is the pencil thrown luckily full upon the horse's 
mouth, to express the ferim, which the painter with 
&ll his skill could not form ."— Dryden : Dufresnoy. 

luck -i -ness, s. [Eng. lucky; -n«.«.] The 
quality or state of being lucky; good luck, 
good hap. 

luck’-Ite, s. [Named after the silver mine 
Lucky Boy , suff. -ite (Mm.).] 

Min. : A variety of melanterite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in irregular striated prisms. Colourless 
or slightly bluish. An dysis gave: sulphuric 
acid, 26*3*; protoxide of iron, 21*7; protoxide 
of manganese, 1*9; magnesia, 0 2; lime, 0*5 ; 
water [42*21 ; insoluble, 7*2. Calculated for- 
mula (Fe Mm) S0 4 -f 7 aq. From Butterfield 
Canon, Utah. 

luck -less, a. [Eng. luck ; -fcss.] Without 
luck ; unlucky, unpropitious, unfortuuate ; 
not lucky or fortunate. 

'*Bv others dreaded as the luckless thrall 
Of subterranean spiv its." 

U ordsworth: Excursion, hk. vi. 

luck-less-ly, adv. [Eng. luckiest ; -ly.] In 
a luckless maimer ; unluckily, unfortunately. 

luck'-less-ness, s. [Eng. luckless; -Ttcss.] The 
quality or state of being luckless ; want of luck. 

* luck’-lsst, a. [Eng. luck; -lest = least ] 
Most unlucky. 

" Miue is the luckiest Jot ."— Sidney : Arcadia, p. 202. 

* luck' ly, a. [Eng. luck; -ly.] Lucky, pros- 
perous. 

“Their luckly proceedings In this world."— A dam* ' 
If’orAn. i. 3 j3. 

Ifick-y, a. & adv. [Eng. luck ; - y .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Fortunate, successful ; favoured by luck ; 
meeting with luck or success. 

“ Pei haps some arm. more lucky than the rest, 

Way reach Ills heart. * Addison : Cato. 

2. Producing or attended with luck or for- 
tunate results ; fortunate, auspicious. 

** What lucky chauce uuhound your chain T" 

Scott: Itokeby. vi. 8. 

3 . Bulky, full, abundant : as, lucky measure. 
(Scotch.) 

B. As adv. : Too much ; to excess ; exces- 
sively : as, Dicky harsh. (Scoirfc.) 

^ To cut one's ludcy : To run away ; to de- 
camp. (Slang.) 

lucky-dad, lucky-daddie, s. A grand- 
father. (Scotch.) 

lucky-hood, s. The cauL (Dunglison.) 
lucky-minnic, s. A grandmother. (Scotch.) 

luck -y, luck’ ie, s. [Prob. from the adj.] A 
goody, a gamuier, a graodam, a midwife ; 
au old woman. 

*• Buckie Howatsou Is very expeditious."— Scoff; Guy 


lU'-Cra-tive, a. [Fr. lucratif \ from Lat. lu- 
crcitiims, from lucrum = gain ; l tal. &. Sp. lucra- 
riw>.] [Lucre.] 

I. Yielding or producing gain ; gainful, pro- 
fitable ; bringing in money. 

•• Retrieve his fallen fortunes hy means of lucrative 
posts from which the laws excluded him."— Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. vi. 

* 2. Greedy of gain. 

" As the most part of oar Juerarit'® lawyers doe use." 
—Latimer : ll’orfcs, i. lib 

lucrative-succession, s. 

Scots Lavs: A passive title whereby an heir- 
apparent who accepts gratuitously of a grant 
from his ancestor of any part, however small, 
of the estate to which he is to succeed as heir, 
is thereby subjected to the payment of all tlic 
debts of the ancestor contracted prior to the 
grant. 

lu'-cra-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. lucrative ; -hj.) 
In a lucrative manner; profitably, gainfully. 

lu'-cre (ere as kcr), s. [Fr., from Lat. lu- 
crum— gain, profit.] Pecuniary gain or advan- 
tage. (It is generally used in a bad sense.) 

“For profit and lucre all thin?* are net to Bale."— 
Holinshed : Conquest 0 / Jrclatul, uk. i., ch. xlvi. 

* lu-crif f -cr-OUS, a. [Lat. lucrum ~ gain, 
and fero = to bring, to bear.] Producing g;lin 
or profit; profitable, gainful. 

“To k?«p this experiment from helm* as generally 
Uflefnl, as v<erhapa it will prove lucri/crou*. — Boyle • 
Work*, lii. 148. 

* lu-crif -1C, a. [Lat. In cri ficus, from lucrum 
= gam ; and fucio = to make.] Producing or 
yielding gain or profit. 

* lu-croiis, [Lat. Incrosvs, from lucrum = 
gain.] of or pertaining to gam or profit. 

•• Me (liumbler lot II let blameless hi issen trace. . . . 

Free from the muckworm miser's lueroui rage.” 

Cooper: Tomb of Shako, pearc. 

* luc-ta'-tion,s. (Lat. luctatio , from luctatvs, 
pa. par. of luctor = to struggle.) A striving ; 
a struggle, an etfort, a contest. 

* luc'-tu-al, a. [Lat. luctus, from lugeo = to 
grieve.] Producing grief ; sad, saddening. 

* lu -cu-brate. v.i. & l. [Lat. lucubratus, pa. 
ar. o*f lucubro = to bring m lamps, to work 
y lamplight; * Itiotbnim, a diuiiu. from lux 

(gemt. lucis)= light.) 

A. Intrans. : To watch ; to study by night 
or by lamplight. 

“To lounge aud lucubrate, to prate and peep." 

Byron : Curse 0 / il.nerva, 

B. Trans. : To compose or elaborate, as by 
night-study. 

lu-cu-bra'-tion, s. [Lat. lucubratio = a 
working by lamplight ; night- work ; Fr. lu- 
cubration ; Sp. lucubracio/i ; ltal. lucubra- 
zione.] 

* 1. The act of studying by lamp or candle- 
light ; night- work, night-study. 

•• By continual /ueuftrafiontae diligently ran through 
all the forms of logic aud philosophy."— Wood ; A then. 
Oxon. , voL il. 

2. That which is composed in night-work ; a 
literary composition or effusion of any kind. 

“ The meerest trifle® I ever wrote are serious philoso- 
phic&l lucubration*."— SWi/t : To Pope, Aug. 28. 1»3L 

* lu'-cu-bra-tor, s. [Eng. lucubratfe ); -or.) 
One who makes lucubratious. 

* lu’-cu-bra-tor -y, a, [Lat. lucubratorius , 
from hicubror = to lucubrate (q.v.).] Com- 
posed by candle-light, or niglit-study ; per- 
taining to night-study. 

"You must have a dish of coffee, and a solitary 
candle at your aide, to write au epistle lucubraiory to 
your friend.’'— Pope : To Jlr. Cromwell, Dec. 21, 1711. 

lu'-cule, S. [As if from a Lat. "lucula, dimin. 
of hix (genit. lucis)= light.) 

Astron. : A lumiuoua spot on the sun. 

* lu'-cu-lent, a. [Lat. luculentus, from lucco 
= to shine ; ItaL Zwcideufo.] 

1. Clear, transparent, lucid, pellucid. 

" Luculent along 

The purer rivers flow." Thornton : Winter. 710. 

2. Fair. 

“Most debonalre «ud lucitlcnt lady." 

Ben Jonson : Every Matt out of his UurttmsT^ 11. S. 

3. Clear, evident, plain, manifest, unmis- 
takable. 

“They are sgainat the obstinate incredulity of the 
Jew®, the most Incident testimonies that Christian 
religion hath.”— Booker: Ecclcs. Polity, bk. v., i 40. 

* lu'-cu -lent-ly, adv. [Eng. luculent; -ly.) 
In a luculent. lucid, or clear manner. 


lu-cu'-ll-a, s. [Named after Loculi Swa of 

Nepal. (London).] 

Bat.: A genus of Rubiace*. Luculia gratis- 
sima grows in the Himalayan Mountains. 
Gamble says that it is used iu dyeing. 

lu-ciil -lite, s. [Fr. lucullitc. Named after 
LncuUus, a wealthy Roman Consul, noted for 
his luxury, who is said to have admired it ; 
Ger. lucullan.) 

Petrol. & Comm. : A variety of limestooe ent 
aud polished for ornamental purposes. 

lu'-cu-ma, s. [The name of one species ir 
Perii.l 

Bot. : A genus of Sapotacere. It consists ■>! 
about Minty or forty species of milky trees, 
with leathery leaves, and large, roundish, 
pulpy fruits, and clustered flowers, growing 
in the warmer parts of America. Lucuma 
mnmmasum is th- Marmalade or Natuial 
Marmalade of the West Indies. L. Caimito , of 
Peru, bas smaller fruit, but is of better flavour. 

Lu'-cu-mo (pi. Lu - cu-moes, Lu-cu- 

mon -es), s. (Lat., from Etrus. lauchme = 
one inspired.) 

Class. Antiq. : An appellation of the Etruscan 
princes and priests, corresponding to the 
Roman patricius — of the raok of the Conscript 
Fathers ; hence, noble. The Romans mistook 
this title of dignity for a proper name, and 
bestowed it on the son of Demaratus of Cor- 
inth, afterwards Tarquinius Priscus, Kiug of 
Rome. 

" What noble Lucumo come® next, 

To taste our Koin.-m cheer?" 

Macaulay : Uoratiut . xlv. 

* lu'-9y» s. [Luce.] 

t Lud’-dism, s. [Luddites.] Tlie views aad 
procedure of the Luddites. 

Lud'-dlte, a. & s. [According to Miss Mar- 
ti neau, from the name of an imbecile, Ned 
Lud, who, being tormented by boys, chased 
some of them into a house, and there broke 
some stockiog-frames. This was thirty years 
before the Luddite conimotious. The Luddites 
called their mythical leader General or Captain 
Ludd, reviving the name of the imbecile.] 

A. As adj. : Pertain iog to or characteristic 
of the Luddites. (B.) 

B. As substantive : 

Hist. (PL): A band of operatives who broke 
out in a riot at Nottingham on Nov. 10, 1S11, 
with the object of destroying some improved 
machinery for stocking-weaving. They ex- 
tended their operations to Derby and Leicester, 
everywhere destroying stocking-frames. On 
July 24, 1S12, Parliament granted additional 
powers for dealing with them. The militia 
were called out. Fourteen of the leaders were 
executed at York in 1S13. The Luddites rose 
again in 1814 and 1S16, and more of them were 
executed at Derby in 1S17. 

* lu-dib'-ri-ous, a. [Lat. ludibriosus, from 
ludibnum — mockery, derision, from Iwhts = 
game, sport.] Ridiculous, laughable, sportive, 
wanton. (Bramhall : Consec. of Bishops, ch. 
iii. , p. 75.) 

* lu-di- bund'- ness, s. [Lat. ludibuudus — 
sportive, playful ; ludus — game, sport ; ludo 
= to play.) Sportiveness, playfulness. 

" That ludibuntlnetsoi nature in her gauiaceoue and 
like sportful and ludicrous productions." — U. More : 
Mystery of Iniquity, bk. i.. ch_ xv„ $ 14. 

lu'-dl-crous, a. [Lat. htdicrus, from ludus = 
play; ludo = to play; ltal. ludicro.) Ridicu- 
lous, laughable, comical ; excitiug or tending 
to excite laughter without scorn or contempt. 
“Nor did the world find anything ludicrous in the 
pomp." — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. iiL 

lu'-di-crous-ly, adv. [Eng. ludicrous; - ly .] 
loa ludicrous manner or degree; ridiculously, 
comically, laughably. 

"That euro might eeem ludicrously small." — Mac- 
aulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xiit 

lu'- di - crous - ness, s. [Eng. ludicrous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being ludicrous ; 
ridiculousness. 

"The ludicroutness end fugitivenesa of onr wanton 
reason."—//. More: A nlidote against Idolatry . ch. i 

* lu-di-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. ludificatio, from 
ludificatus, pa. par. of hulijicor = to make 
sport of: ludus = game, sport, and facio = to 
make.] The act of mocking, deriding, or 
making sport of any person or thing. 

“ This ludifiratbon and Injurious dealing.'— Baker : 
King John (an. 1214). 


Jfannzri >g. ch. in. 

fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, uo, co = c ; ey = a; qu — kw. 
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• l&Hii-fi ca' tor-y, a. (Lat. Ivdificatorius. 
from ludificatus, pa. par. of ludificor = to moke 
sj»ort; Fr. ludificatoire.) Making sport; ex- 
citing ridicule or deriaion. 

"There U nothing empty <or vain}, uotbing ludifi- 
eatory ." — liarro vt: Sermon*, vol. ill., *er. 39. 

lud lam-Ite, s. [Named by Field after 
H. Lud lain, of London ; sutf. -ite (Jl/in.).] 
Min.: A inonoelinic mineral found only in 
crystals. Hardness, 3-4; sp. gr. 3*12; lustre, 
brilliant ; colour, bright green ; streak, green- 
ish-white. transparent. The mean of several 
analyses gave phosphoric acid, 30*11 ; prot- 
oxide of truii, 62*76; water, 16*98, which cor- 
responds to the formula Fe^l^O^, OlloO. 
Occurs with chalybitc, vivianite, pyrites, aud 
pyrrliolitc at Wheal Jane, Truro, Cornwall. 

Lud low, 5. (See dcf.] 

lieog. : A corporate town nml parliamentary 
borough in Shropshire, 13S miles X.W. by W. 
from London. 

Ludlow-formatton, s. 

Geol. : The highest part of the Upper Si- 
lurian rocks, consisting of (a) Upper Ludlow 
and ( b ) Lower Ludlow beds (q.v.). The Lud- 
low formation is found near Ludlow, Eng- 
land, and at other places in Shropshire 
and Herefordshire. Of the fossils, only live- 
percent. pass into the overlying Devonian. 

U (1) Upper Ludlow: These beds are 780 feet 
thick. At the top and ranking with them is 
the Downton sandstone, found at Downton 
Castle, near Ludlow, where it is quarried 
far building purposes, and at Kington in 
Herefordshire. It was called by Sir Roderick 
Murchison Tilestones, and referred to the Old 
Red Sandstone, but the fossils are Upper 
Silurian. Among them are the fine crusta- 
ceans, Pterygotus and Kurypterns. The next 
bed in the descending order is the bone-bed. 
Near Ludlow it ie three or four inches thick ; 
at other places it varies from an iueli to a foot ; 
the boues arc those of fish. Beneath the bone- 
bed are Gray Sandstones and Mudstones. 
Most of the two-valved molluscs are bracliio- 
pods, though lamelli branch iata also occur. 
Some of the sandstones are ripple-marked. 

(2) Lower Ludlow : Thickness, 1,050 feet. It 
consists chiefly of a dark gray argillaceous 
ahalc. with calcareous concretions sometimes, 
as at Aymestry, tipped by a crystalline and 
argillaceous limestone abounding in remains 
of Hentamems Knight Li, Other genera ure 
Lingula, RliynconeUa, bracliiopods, ami 
Lituites, a ccphalopod. Up till 1850 no fish 
remains had been found lower than the boue- 
bed of the Upper Ludlow rocks ; but in that 
car they were fouud in n Lower Ludlow 
ed. No vertebrates have been found in any 
older rocka. (Murdiisorv; Siluria; Lycll : 
Student's Manual.) 

Ludlow-rocks, s. pi. 

Geol,: The same aa Ludlow-formation 
( q.v.). 

lu’dus Hel morF-ti-i (t as sh), lu- 
ll us PAr-a-^cl'-si, s . (For etyni. see def.l 
Med. <£• Khar. : A calcareous stone, the pre- 
cise nature of which is not known, used by 
the ancients in calculous affections. The 
term was nlao nppbed to every apecica of cal- 
culous concretion occurring in the human 
body. ( Dunglison .) Paracelsus gave the name 
Indus to a kind of cubical pyrites, from their 
resemblance in shape to a die, and held them 
In high eatcem as a remedy in calculous nll’cc- 
tiona. lienee the Latin name. Van liclniout 
was of the same opinion, though he was mis- 
taken us to what really was the ludus of l’ara- 
celims. 

lu dus Pdr-a-fcT-si, s. (Ludus 11el- 

MONTII.] 

lud wig'-! a, s. (Named after C. O. Ludwig, 
professor of botany at Leip.sie.} 

Hot. : A genua of Oniigrnccn-. tribe Jushlreeaj. 
Liulwigla jxtlustris is n procumbent or floating 
perennial with lour angled stems, two, four 
or no petals, four stamens. Found in boggy 
nools in Hants, Sussex, and Jersey. Better 
known ns Isnardia palustris. 

lud wig ltd, s. [Named by Tschermak after 
K. Ludwig ; miff. -iU (A/iu),J 
Min. : A minera] occurring In finely fibrntia 
masses, with a silky lustre. Hardness, 5 ; 
ftp. gr. 3*907-4*010; colour, black tah-grcrii, 
and almost black with a violet tingu ; tough ; 
streak, somewhat lighter In colour than tho 


mloeral. Compos., a borate of magnesia, 
aesqni and protoxide of iron, the formula, 
deduced from the mean of several analyses, 
being 2Mg0BO 3 4- IVOFeoC^. Found em- 
bedded in a crystalline limestone with mag- 
netite (q.v.) at Morawiczu, Hungary. 

luen' burg-ltc, s. [Named after Lueuburg, 
where found ; sufT. ~\U (.Via.).] 

Min.: A salt, having the composition phos- 
phoric ncid, 29*8 ; boraeic acid, 12*7 ; mag- 
nesia, 25*3 ; water, 32*2. Mollncr, who analysed 
it, gave the formula as (2MgOHO)PO s + 
MgOB0 3 + 7I10. 

lu'-e§, s. (Lat.l A plague, a pestilence, a 
poison. 

lues venerea, s. The venereal disease ; 
syphilis. 

luff (1), * loof (1), * loofe, * love, * lnve, 

s. {Goth, 16/a.) The palm of the hand. 

** lu the holl luffs of his hnml quhnre ho stude 
Dewly the wattir hynt he fra the fliule." 

Douglas: Virgil ; ,£neitl vllL £42. 

luff (2), * loof (2), 8. (Dut. loc/= a weather- 
gage ; O. Dut. locf = a thole-pin ; Dan. luv 
■ — weather-gage ; luve = to lutf ; Sw. lof = 
weather- gage.] 

Nautical : 

* 1. The air, the wind. 

2. Tho weat-lier-gauge, or part of a ahip 
toward the wind. 

3. The sailing of a ship close to the wind. 

4. The weather part of a fore-and-aft gail, 
on the side next tho mast or stay to which 
it is attached. 

5. The loof ; the fullest and broadest part 
of a ship's bow. 

C. A luff-tackle (q.v.). 

^ (1) Luff upon luff: 

Naut. : One luff-tackle applied to the fall 
of auothcr. 

(2) To spring her luff: 

Naut. : To luff up ; to yield to the helm by 
sailing near the wind. 

"The Portsmouth standing out ahead of the bigger 
njau-of.war, after tho other of eight guns, l.c lumas 
di.itely sprung his luff e, whercupou the Autolopo like* 
wit>e sprung his luff « after him.”— London Uut<. tie 
(10T-). No. 717. 

luff-taeklc, s. 

Naut. : A purchase composed of a double 
and a single block. The standing end of the 
rope is fast to the single block and the fall 
comes from the double. 

luff, * loof, v.i. {Luff, s.l 

Naut. : To bring the head of a vessel nearer 
to the wind ; to sail n enter the wind ; to put 
the tiller on the lee side, 90 as to make the 
vessel sail near the wind. 

" Suddenly the wind began to rise 
Aud theu we luffed uni biekud.” 

Marlowe . Jew o/ Malta. 1L X 

luf-fa, s. lArab. louff — Luffa cegyptiaca.) 

But. : A genua of Cucm bitaccuj, tribe Cu- 
curbitcte. They are yellow-Umveml plant* ; 
the males pnniclcd with a hemispherical calyx, 
with the segments longer than the tube ; 
females solitary, with the segments shorter 
than the tube ; fruit, an ovate, fibrous, three- 
celled gourd. Luffa acutungnla is used as n 
pot-herb by the natives cf India ; L. amuru 
and L. Blndaul of India aie strongly purga- 
tive, ns nro L. jiurgans and L. druslica of 
Brazil. L. ccpyptiaca has an olknsive odour, 
but ia cultivated in Egypt, Arabia, India, 
and China, the fruit being eaten by natives 
in curry. The seeds arc used in India us u 
cooling medicine. It furnishes uu oil, as 
does L. acutangula. Tho pounded leaves of 
the last-named species nre used In India 
locally in splenitis, luemurihoids. nnd leprosy. 
The seeds nre purgative and emetic. 

luf’-fcr, 5. (Louvre,] 

lug, * luggo, v.t. & i. {Sw. luggti = to null by 
the hair, from lugg - the forelock; lock ^ a 
lock of hair ; Norw. lugga = to pull by the 
hair ; lugg = the hair ; cl. Frov. Eng. louk = 
to pull up weeds; Iccl. /ok* = a weed ; A.S. 
lyccan= to pull ; Don. luge = to weed.} 

A. 7V«nxifitr: 

1, To haul or drug along ; to pull aloug, aa 
Bomcthing heavy. 

*' Who« plrtwur* la to see * •trumpet U-ar 
A tyujc • beard. and lug him l*y tli» hair.” 

Drydrn J'enius, aat. L 


2. To aeize by the ears ; to worry. 

"{Thcyl though whelp*. ahall lug thi-irhoga. 

Till they make tlicir e.'r* W hleeti. 

Oragton: Shop Ksrrtls Sir ma. 

• 3. To carry with difllculty. 

"To lug olTevery ouo hU ih^re .” — Jeremy Collier. 

■I. To include or insert unnecessarily or un- 
expectedly. (Usually followed by in.) 

** Physic miJ divinity, . . . 

Are lugged in hy tlie heml mid •lioulder*.’* 

Churchill: TheVhost. bk_ It 

• B. Intrans. : To drag; to move heavily 
or slowly. 

••fllyikou) . . . lugs Along, 

Aa 11 the were i\ body m ft body.*' 

l>rydcn /Oil IT. L 

IT To lug out : To draw a sword, in bur- 
lesque. 

" They will be heard, or they tug out ami caL** 

Drgdrn . Jurenul, wvt. xt! 

lug (1), * lugge, a. [Sw*. lugg — tha forelock.] 
{Lug, v .] 

1. A projecting part of anything : as— 

(1) A projecting atud or ear by which an 
object is grasped or supported, or which 
aflorda a bearing or point of attachment ; as, 
the Inga on the parts of a flask hy w hich they 
nre united ; the lug9 by which a kettle is sup- 
ported in a furnace, &e. 

(2) The lobe of the ear; the ear. 

*' Dare you think your clumsy lugs *onroi>er to decide, m 
T ho dolic&te cans of J uitice M Idas t ' 

Luly J lldns. li. a 

(3) A projecting piece in machinery to com- 
municate motion; a shoit flange to which 
something is fastened. 

(4) A projecting piece upon a founder^ 
flask or mould. 

2. A pliable rod or twig. 

3. A measure of land, a pole or perch. 

*’ The Urge lam which Ue><on did eomnel 
Ceaulm to make, being eight lugs of ground." 

i>l*nser ; A* V . 1 1. X. U. 

• 4. A heavy, strong bow. 

"The other P>owe] i» a lugge . »low of c.\ate, following 
tho etringo, mure »uro fur to hut theu iJejuaut fur to 
uie. M — .UcAuni ' Tozophilus. hk. L 

lug-sail, s. 

Naut. : A four-cornered sail bent to a yard, 
which is slung at a point two-thirds of Ita 
length from the peak. 

lug (2), s. {Luowoum.J 

lUo -SJtge (ago ns lg), a. [Eng. lug. v. ; -o{fe.] 

1. Anything heavy and cumbersome to be 
carried ; anything of move weight thau value. 

" Wlmt do you tiitan. 

To dote thus uu #uvh luggu ;«/'* 

• Shakes?. : Tempest, It. X. 

2. The baggage of an nr my. 

*' That cumbersome 

luggage of war there ■hewn me. argument 
Of human weakuei*.” Jililton: P. It., UL 401. 

3. A t ravel ler'a baggage. (JBri/wft.) 

" I nut K&thcring up my luggage, nnd jtci taring for 
]ouruuy.‘ —&ic<Jt to Pope. 

luggago-saddle, s. 

Manige : A pad on d led horse for carrying 
luggage. 

luSg^go van, s. 

1. Jiailway: A bag g;i go-car. (Brifwft.) 

2. IV/iiV/c: A fonrgon or van containing 
personal Inggnge, attending on n ir.iveliDg- 
enrriage. (British.) 

lug'-gdr, j. (From the verb fo lug (q.v.); 
Dut. logger ; Dun. lugger ; cf. also ItaL 



LUOOItU. 


/rfureu.] A small vessel, carrying two ot 
three mnnts with a lug-Rail on each, and ■ 
running bowsprit, on which arc set two or 
three Jibs. 


boll. p^&t, J<J\trl; cat, £oll, chorus, tjhin, bengh; go, fccm; thin, t^ls; sin, os; oxpcct, Xenophon, cylst, lAg. 

-dxux, tlon = shan. -tlon, slon = shun; -|lon, ^lon = zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous = shun. -bio. -dla. Ac. = b^l, d^L. 
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lug' -get, s. [Eng. lug (1), s. ; -rt = -«L J 
Having a handle. 

” O rare 1 to m*s thee fizz and freath 
In the lugget caup I" Burn* : Scotch Drink. 

lug'-gie, s. [Eng lug (1), s. ; -it; *y.) A 
small wooden dish with a handle. 

” In order on the clean hearthatane 
The luggic* three are rauged/ 

^ Bum*: Halloween. 

lug'-gur, s. [Jugour.] 

lug'-mark, s. [Eng. lug (I), s. ( and mart.] 
A mark of identification cot in the ear of a 
sow, sheep, dog, &c. 

* lu-gii-bri-os - 1 -ty, s. [As if from a Lat. In * 
gubriositas, from lugubris= lugubrious (q.v.).J 
The same as Luoubriousness (q.v.). 

lu-gu -bri ous, * lu-gu-brous, a. [Lat. 

lugubrts, from lugeo — to grieve ; Fr. lugubre ; 
cogn. with Gr. A vypo^ (Zu^ros) = sad ; bp. & 
Ital. lugubre.] Mournful, sad, dismal. 

•• Most of them represent devont lugubrious events." 
— Swinburne ‘ .Spain, let. 4L 

lii-gu'-bri-ous-ly, <*dv. [Eng. lugubrious; 
•ly.] lo a lugubnous manner : sadly, mourn- 
fully, dismally. 

lu-gii -bri ous-ness, s. [Eng. lugubrious; 
-ness.] The quality or state of beiug lugu- 
brious. 

• ln-gu-brous, s. (Lugubrious.) 

lug'-worm, a. [Eng. lug (1). and worm.] 

Zool. : Arenicola piscatorum, an annelid of 
the family Telethusi ’ e, sub-order Tubico)*. 
sometimes classed with the Errantia. The 
body is composed of a number of segments, 
thirteen of them furnished with red or purple 
arborescent branchial tufts, said by Gosse to 
be protrusile. The first six segments are fur- 
nished with set* only. It attains an extreme 
length of ten inches, and is found on various 
parts of the coast, near low-water mark, bur- 
rowing in the sand or in a muddy bottom. Its 
locality is easily detected from the spiral coils 
of sandy excrement near the aperture of the 
burrow. On some parts of the English coast 
the Lugwonn is esteemed by fishermen as an 
excellent bait. Called also Lobworm. 

& -hc-a, s. [Named after Charles Luhe, a 
German botanist. J 

Bot . : A genus of Tiliacere, family Grewid®. 
It consists of Mexican and South American 
trees or shrubs. The Brazilians use the bark 
of Luheu. gmndijlora for tanning leather, and 
the wood of L . (livaricans, which is light and 
white, but very close-grained, for wooden 
shoes and musket stocks. 

t luke, * lewk, * lewke, * leuke, a. [An 

extension of Mid. Eng. lew (q.v.).] Luke- 
warm ; neither hot nor cold. [Lukewarm.] 

“ Let me have niue penn'orth o' hrandy and water 
lute " — Dtckent ; Pickwick, cin. xxxiii. 

Luke, s. [Gr. A ovKa^(Loukas). Not connected 
with the name Lucius (Acts xiii. 1 ; Horn. xvi. 
21), but contracted from Lat. Lucanus, as 
Silas is from Silvanus, or Apollos from Apol- 
lonius. Possibly from Lucania, iu the south 
of Italy.] 

Scrip. Blog. : A New Testament evangelist, 
whose name was not a common one, but in its 
nncontracted form [see etym.] was immorta- 
lized by Lucan, author of the celebrated 
Roman poem, Pharsalia. It has been sup- 
posed that the poet, who was bom at Cordova, 
in Spain, may have been connected with St. 
Luke, who is mentioned three times in the New 
Testament. In Col. iv. 14. he is called ‘ Luke 
the beloved physician." In Philemon he is 
called Lucas, and described as one of St. 
Paul's fellow-labourers, and when “ Paul was 
ready to be offered ” (2 Tim. iv. 6), he adds, 
“Only Luke is with me." Identifying him 
with the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 
his use of the pronoun “we," commencing 
with xvi. 10, shows that he .joined Paul at 
Troas and accompanied him to Philippi (11-17). 
The resumption of the pronouns “lie” and 
“they” (xvi. 19, xvii. 1, 17, &e.) shows that he 
remained at Philippi till the return of the 
Apostle thither (xx. 6). He accompanied him 
on his subsequent missionary journeys (xx. 
13-15, xxi. 1, Ac.), was with him in his ship- 
wreck (xxvii. 3, 27, xxviii. 2, 10), and his sub- 
sequent voyage to Rome (13-10). There is no 
trustworthy information as to the remainder 
of St. Luke's life. 

U The Gospel according to St. Luke: 

New Testament Canon : The third gospel. 


The writer had his information from those 
who “ from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word " (Luke i. 2), imply- 
ing that he was not himself an eyewitness of 
the events that he records. It lus been sug- 
gested that he may have got many details, as, 
e.g., of the birth of Jesus, from the “certain 
women” (Luke viii. 2, 3). When speaking 
of diseases, there is a technical accuracy, 
greater than that exhibited by the other 
evangelists, and in describing the failure of 
the physicians in the case uf the woman with 
the issue of blood, he uses mild language 
(viii. 43), forcibly contrasting with that of 
St. Mark, writteu probably on information 
given by St. Peter (Mark v. 26). Universal 
tradition considers that the gospel was penned 
under divine inspiration by St Luke, “the 
beloved physician.” 

There exists, or, rather, is recoverable from 
the writings of Justin Martyr, Iren tens, Ter- 
tullian, and Epiphanius, a gospel issued by 
the celebrated Gnostic, Marcion, so related to 
that of St. Luke, that Marcion's gospel must 
have heen an abridgement of St. Luke's, or 
Luke's an expansion of Marcion's. They can- 
not have been independent shoots from the 
root of evangelical tradition, for of fifty-three 
sections peculiar to St. Luke, from iv. 16 
onwards, all but eight are found in Marcion's 
Gospel, and in the sune order. The foregoing 
fathers charged Marcion with mutilating, for 
dogmatic ends, St. Luke's Gospel and the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians. This 
view has heen generally accepted. But 
Ritschl, Baur, Schwleger, and the author of 
Supernatural Religion, held Marcion's to be 
the original document. Volkinar and Hilgen- 
feld, though rationalistic writers, reconverted 
Ritschl, and partially Baur, to the traditionary 
view. More recently, Mr. Sandayhas minutely 
compared l he language of the parts of St. 
Luke's Gospel common to him and Marcion 
with those which Marcion has not, and has 
found that in the 309 verses not in Marcion 
there are 111 distinct peculiarities of St. 
Luke's style, numbering in ail 1S5 separate 
instances and 13S words, with 224 instances 
peculiar to, or specially characteristic of, the 
third evangelist. The inference to be drawn 
from such evidence is irresistible — St. Luke's 
was the original work and Marcion's the 
abridgement. 

Marcion is helieved to have begun to teach 
In Rome about a.d. 139 to 142 (Sunday), or l;:S 
(Volkinar), or 130 (Tischendorf). “At that time 
St. Luke's Gospel had heen so long published 
that various readings of it had a lready arisen.” 
(Fortnightly Review, xvii. (lS7o), pp. SS5 to 
875). 

The incidents recorded are not in chronolo- 
gical order. There is a marked superiority to 
Jewish caste-prejudice or to ceremonial bond- 
age. It is the gospel that tells ot the Prodigal 
Son (xv. 11-32), the Good Samaritan (x. 30-37), 
the Pharisee and the Publican (xviii. 10-14). 
The third gospel is exactly such a work as, 
nnder Divine inspiration, might be supposed 
to emanate from the companion of St. Paul. 

* luke -ncss, 3. [Eng. luke, a. ; -ness.) Luke- 
warmness. 

luke- warm, a. [A.S. wlccc = tepid ; cf. 
led. hlaJ.a — a thaw ; hlana = to thaw ; hirer, 
hlyr — warm, mild ; hly,a, hhia = = to shelter; 
A.S. fdeo, hleow = a shelter ; Dut. leukwarm ; 
Ger. lauwarm; O. H. Ger. Ido:] 

1. Lit.: Moderately hot or warm; tepid ; 
neither too hot nor too cold. 

** With lukewarm water wish the gore Away." 

Poye . Homer ; llutd XI. %4. 

2. Fig. : Not ardent, zealous, or enthusi- 
astic ; indifferent, cool. 

"In that island existed fends, compared with which 
the hott-st animosity of English politicians were 
iwtettarm ." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cU. U. 

luke -warm ly, adv. [Eng. lukewarm; -hj.] 

1. In lukewarm manner or degree ; with 
moderate warmth. 

2. ’With indifference; without ardour, zeal, 
or enthusiasm. 

luke-warm-ness, s. [Eng. lukewarm; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being lukewarm or 
moderately warm.; a mild or moderate heat. 

"The many degrees of coldness, that may be conceived 
to lie intermediate, betwixt luketcnrmneet aud the 
freezing degree of cold."— Boyle : H'orfcj. »i. 490. 

2. Want of ardour, zeal, or enthusiasm ; in- 
difference, coolness. 

•• LukewarmncM, or * cold, tame, indifferent, nn Ac- 
tive religion/'— Bp. Taylor: Of Repentance, cli. V., $ 4. 


* luke -warmth, s. [Eng. lukewarm; suff. 
-th, as io breadf/i, Ac.) Lukewarmuea*. 

Luksh meo, s. [Lakshmi.] 

Lukshmee fruit, «. 

Bot . ; Mangi/era sylvatica. 

lull, * lull en, v.t. & i. [Sw. lulla = to hum, 
to lull ; Dan. iulle = to lull ; O. Dut. lulUn ss 
to hum.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To compose to sleep hy a pleasing sound; 
to soothe to sleep. 

M Aud in hire haruie this lltel child she leid. 

With ful ead face, and gan the childe to hlisse^ 

And lulled it. and alter gan it kisse." 

Chaucer: C. T., g,42*L 

2. To calm, to assuage. 

” Stay but a little, till the tempest cease. 

And the loud winds are lull'd into a peace.* 

Dry . en . Ovid ; Heroide* tIL 

B. Intrans. : To subside, to calm down, to 
cease, to become quiet : as, The wind lulls. 

lull, 5. [Lull, v. ; for terra, -aby, cf. /iiz-sAady.) 

* 1. The quality or power of lulling ; a lull 
ahy. 

" My lord, your stay was long, and yonder lull 
Of falling waters tempted me to rest." 

loung : Revenge, v. 1 

2. A temporary calming down or quiet after 
a storm, tumult, or confusion. (Lit. & Fig.) 

lull'-a-by, s. [Lull, v.J 

1. A song to lull or compose children to 
sleep. 

"And now you thought you heard the lullaby which 
a fany umrht siug to some fretful changeling."— Lyt- 
ton : Zanoni, bk. i., ch. u. 

2. Aoything sung or done to quiet or calm. 

" Rest thee ; for the bittern's cry 
Sings us the lake s wild lubaby ." 

Scoff : Lady of the Lake, It. SL 

lull'-cr, a. [Eng. lull, v. ; -er.] One who or 
that which lulls ; one who fondles. 

Lul -li-an, a. [For etym. see def.) Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the teaching of Ray- 
mundus Lully (1234-1354). [Lullist.] 

" Leibniz was acquainted with this so-called LulHan 
art." — -Uerz; Leibniz, p. 107. 

Lbl'-list, s. [Lullian.] 

Hist & Thilos. : A follower of Lully, the 
author of an art of invention which depended 
on the placing in differeut circles of various 
concepts, some formal, others material, ao 
that, when the circles were turned, every pos. 
sible combination was easily produced by me- 
chanical means, presenting a motley conglom- 
erate of sense aud nonsense. He blamed 
Thomas of Aquinas for holding the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation to be in- 
demonstrable; and said that with his own 
way of conducting proofs and convincing 
unbelievers, he found the demonstration of 
these dogmas not difficult. Lully's inven- 
tion probably gave rise to Swift's picture of 
the 1-aputan professor “ employed in a pro- 
ject for improving speculative knowledge by 
practical mechanical operations.” (Gulliver's 
Travels, pt. iii., ch. v. ; cf. Rabelais, bk. v., 
ch. xxiii.) 

" Lul lus . . . fouud for his fanciful theory of th© 
combination of coucei ts, with a view to the conversion 
of the unbelieving and the reformation of thesdencec, 
ami great numlwr of partisans I'eberweg : 

Hut. Puilot., L ibl. 

Lul - worth, 5. [See def.) 

Geog. £ Geol. ; A village iu Dorsetshire near 
which is a cove celebrated geologically aud 
palaeontologically fur a Dirt bed (q.v.) of the 
same age as that of Portland. At Lulwurth 
the old horizontal soil is now slanted 45% 
with the stumps of the trees at right augles to 
it, just as they were when they grew. 

Lnlworth-skipper, s. 

Entom . ; Pnmphila Actwon, a butterfly fouud 
chiefly at Lulworth Cove. 

liim, s. [Wei. Wim=tliat projects or shoot* 
up to a point; llumon = a chimney.) 

1. A chimney. 

“Till, fuff! be started up the fum. 

An' Jean had e'en & sair heart." 

Bums: Halloween. 

2. A woody valley. 

3. A deep pool. 

lum-head, $. A chimney top. (Scotch.) 

" Reek that came out of the lum.-becuL’'-^Scoti : 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxviL 

lum-a-chel', lum -a-cheUe', lum-a- 
chel -la, $. [Fr. lumachelU , from Sp. luma- 


&ie, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, po^ 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, », ce= 6; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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eteZZa, from I imam = a snail, from Lat. limax. 
80 named because the marble is full of aoail- 
Hke shells.] 

Petrol. : Fire marble ; a dark-brown abell- 
tnarble, with brilliant iridescence. 

tiim-bZig'-m-oua, a. (Lat lumbago (genit. 
lumbaginis) = lumbago ; Eng. adj. auff. -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to lumbago ; of the nature of 
lumbago. 

lum-ba' go, a. [Lat.. from lumbus = the loin.] 
Pathol. : Rheumatism of the innacles of the 
loins, with sudden and severe pain, sometimes 
extending to the ligaments underneath the 
muscles. 

•lum bal, a. [Lumbar.] 

lnm' bar, a. [Lat. Zumfcaru, from lumbus — 
the lorn; Sp. Zombar, lumbar ; Ital. lombare , 
lomJ* lie ; Fr. Zomboire.] Pertaining to the loins : 
as, lumbar muscles, lumbar nervea, Arc. 

lumbar-region, a. 

Anat. : The two lateral portions of the mid- 
dle zone of the abdomen. They are called the 
right and the left lumbar regions, and are 
separated by the umbilical region. 

• lum-barde, a. [Lombard.] A Lombard, a 
money-lender, a money-changer, a banker. 

limT ber, * lum '-bar, *. [Lombard.] 

* 1. The Lombard-room, where the Lom- 
bards, who were the bankers and pawn- 
brokers of the middle ages, stored their un- 
redeemed pledgee 

“They put up *1) the little pUte they had In the 
lumArrt. which is pawning It. till the ships ciune."— 
Laay Murray : Lite* of George BaUlie A c ]} Lady Uri- 
Oell /hiiliie. 

* 2. The pledges in that room. 

And by hu notion falsely Inhl of trover 
The fumlorr for their proper yoods recover. " 

Butler : Upon Critic*. 

3. Pledges out of date, ami therefore of 
little value : hence, goods uselessly accumu- 
lated rubbish. 

" From the glad wall* Inglorious lumber tom.'* 

Pope: Homer; O dyttcy xix. 12. 

4. Rubbish of any kind; anything good for 
nothing or useless ; refose. 

•* Ye gods, whiit dastards would our host command 
Swept to the war, .ue lumber of the laud.** 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad 11. 240. 

6. Harm, mischief. ( Provincial English.) 

6 . Foolish or obscene talk or language; 
ribaldry. {Provincial English.) 

7. Marketable timber. ((7.5.) 

lumber - dryer, a. A shed or closed 
chamber in which sawed lumber ia subjected 
to an artificially heated and dried atmosphere. 

lumber-bouse, a. A bouse, ahed, or 
room for atoring lumber. 

lumber-kiln, a. A heated chamber for 
artihcally drying lumber. 

lumber-man, a. A lumberer (q.v.), 

lumber-measure, a. An apparatus by 
which the number of superficial feet contained 
In boards of different lengths can be estimated. 

lumber-room, a. A room for tbo storago 
of lumber. 

"That El Dorndo tailed by the grown-np folks » 
lumber-room.”— Lylf on Sight d Morning, bk. I., cb. L 

lumber-wagon, a. A heavy wagon, 
long coupled, mid having standards to the 
bolsters, for hauling sawn timber. 

turn ber, v.t. k i. [Lumber, ».) 

A. Transitive : 

L To keep together in confusion. 

" lircii hi the dark now of dull nutliors bred, 
with ell thslr refuse lumber'd la lili bc*d.“ 

Mallet : Verbal Crillcttm, 

2. To fill with lumber : as, To lumber & room. 

B. Intransitive: 

* I. To move heavily, 

M I<et thriii uot Imp the ditch, or swim the flood, 

Or Jumper o'er the iiichiIm, or cross the wood." 

HryUen : Virgil ; Urorgtc UL 22$. 

2. To make a heavy rumbling noise. 

•'The po*Hx>y'* horse right glad to utlss 
The lumbering of the wheels." 

Cowper • John GOptn. 

3. To cut forest timber and prepare it for 
the market, (American.) 

lum ber-dar\ *. [Hind.] The headman of 
a village. (Anglo-Indian.) 

lftm'-bor-cr, a. [Eng. lumber, a. ; -er.] A 
person employed to cut forest timber ami pre- 


pare It for the market ; a woodcutter. (Ameri- 
can.) 

lumbo-, pref. [Lat. lumbus = the loin.) Of 
or belonging to the loiu. 

lumbo inguinal, «. Connecting the 
loin and the groin. There la a Zumio-tugutnaZ 
nerve. 

lumbo sacral, a. Connecting the loin 
and the sacral bone. There is a lumbosacral 
nerve. 

* luxn -brtc, a. [Lat lumbricus; Fr. lombric; 
ital. lombrico; Port, lombriga ; Sp. lombriz.) 
A worm. 

lum'-bric-al, a. A s. [Eng. lumbric; -al.) 

A* As adjective : 

1. Anat. : Pertaining to or resembling a 
worm : aa, the Zumbricai muscles of the fingers 
and toes. 

2. But. : A term applied to tha worm-like 
lobee of the fronds in some algala. 

B. As sufcsZonZire: 

Anat. (PI): Four muscles, two of tha foot 
and two of tlie hand, in their superficial aspect 
somewhat resembling worms. 

lum-bri^’-i-dse, s. pi. [Lat lumbric(us); 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Annelida, order Oligo- 
clia>ta, tribe Teiricnlie. It contains the earth- 
worms. They have a long, cylindrical body, 
tapering at both ends, are destitute of fret, 
but have bristles which aid them in their 
serpentine progression. They are nocturnal, 
and do not possess eyes, but can distin- 
guish between light and darkness. They ara 
completely deaf, but lmva aome intelligence. 
They are omnivorous, their favourite food is 
leaves. Most of them live in burrows. By 
passing vegetable soil through their bodies 
they effect important changes in nature. 

* 1 urn -bri^-l- form, a. [Lat. lumbricus — a 
worm, and format form, shape.) Resembling 
a worm in form or appearance. 

lum-bri -91-na, s. pi [Lat. lvmbric(us) 
(q.v.) ; fciu. pi. adj. auff. -Zna.] 

Zool. : A tribe of Annelids, consisting of 
animals without eyes or antennae, having the 
body setigerous for locomotion, and the articu- 
lations distinct. 

lum-bri'-cus, a. [Lat. = an intestinal worm, 
a maw -worm, a stomach worm. Not tba 
modem use of the word.] 

Zool . ; The typical genus of tha family 
Lmnhrieidae (q.v.). Limbrictts terrestris is the 
Common Earthworm. [Earthworm.] There 
are a number of species, widely distributed in 
the I'nitcd States, Europe, and elsewhere. There 
are eight in Scandinavia; but two of them 
rarely burrow In the ground, and ono inhabits 
very wet places, or oven lives under water. 

lu' men, $. A tubo or passage way; spec, in 
anatomy, the cavity of a tubular member or 
organ. 

•Iu -mm-an9e, s. [Eng. luminan^) ; -<*.) 
The quality or state of being luiuiuant; lu- 
niinonsness. 

* lu'-mm-ant, a. [Lnt. Zuminan*. pr. par. 
of Zumiito *- to give light; Zwm/u (genit. Zu- 

light.] Giving or emitting light; 
luminous. 

lu'-min-a-ry, a. [O. Fr. Ivminoric; Fr. Zu- 
minuire == a light, a candle, from Lat. Zn- 
miimre, neut. sing, of luminaris =* giving 
light; lumen, for lucimen (genit. Z«mt>i«) = 
light ; Zaci.0 = to shine ; lux (genit. lucis) = 
light.] 

1. Lit. : Any body which gives or emits 
light, espec. ono of the heavenly bodies. 

II. Figuratively : 

" 1. Anything which affords light or intel- 
ligence. 

2. Any person who illustrates any subject 
or enlightens mankind. 

"Thti* prrUhcd t'ythugorHa. tlie PaiiiUo philosopher. 

founder of the Itullnii school, nn<l the grertt luminary 

of the Rent hen world. "—Obitroer, No. W. 

* lu min- a'-tion, a. [1 ji(. ZumfMafns. pa. 
par. of lumino—lo lighten.) Tho emission 
of light. 

Mu' mine, * lu mync, r.t (I-at. Iummo, 
from luvun (genit. Zumniis) = light] [Illu- 


mine.] To illumine, to illuminate, to en- 
bghten, 

" Blludiug tlie rye*, and lumtnina the *|<rlght.” 

Spmter Hymn Mtatmly Lore, tbb. 

lu-mln-If'-er-ous, a. [I^at. Zum4rn (genit 
ZiiTutni*) = light ; fero = to bring, to produce, 
and Eng. adj. s off. -ou,<.] 

1, Produciug or yielding light 

"The beat pownble rfA*oii* fur rejecting the Idea oi 
lum « niferout iiarticle*-”— Tyndall Pray, of Se iento, 
eh. I.. p. 5. 

2. Serving as a medium for the transmission 
of light : as, the Zumint/erous ether. 

* lu-min oa'-l-ty, s. [As if from a Lat 
luminositas, from fumtnomj= 1 ominous (q.v.).] 
The same aa Luminou 8 NKS.s (q.v ). 

"These mint gtve the eurth a certain appeanuice of 
XumxnotUy to an inhabitant of tho moon."— Poe: 
Hun * f/all. 

lu’-min-oiis, a. [I^at. luminosus , from lumen 
(genit. luminis) » light; Fr. lumineax; Sp., 
Fort., & Ital. Zuminoso.} 

1. Shining; emitting light, whether original 
or reflected. 

^ Certain plants and animals are luminous. 
[Phosphorescence.) 

2. Bright, brilliant. 

"A desert l»nd, where tho monnUdnj 
Lift, through perpetunl mow*, their lofty nud fnmin. 
ouj head*." Longfellow : Evangeline, IL 4. 

3. Enlightened ; made bright. 

" [Earth '•] other part 

Still lumlnou* by bis r»y. ' Udtun: P. U. vliL liO. 

i. Piercing, sharp. 

" Could you, though fumfnou* your eye^ 

By loiiklns on the hud. descry . . . 

Tho future splendour of tho flower." 

Cowper : Political Epistle to Lady Austen. 

6. Perspicuous, clear. 

"Hi* State papers ... are models of terse, 
luminous, aud digmQed eloquence ." — Macaulay : HuL 
Eng., ch. u. 

luminous-jar, *. 

Elect. : A Leyden -jar having the outer sido 
coated with varnish, strewed over with me- 
tallic powder, and the upper part with a 
booked piece of metal terminated in a knob, 
the lower part with a strip of tin connecting 
it with tlie ground. If suspended to an elec- 
trical machine and the latter put in action, 
large and brilliant sparks will be found out- 
side the jar, illuminating it all around, 

luminous paint, *. A pigment which 
ahsorba light when exposed to it, and emits it 
again when in darkness. 

luminous pencil, s. 

Optics : A collection of rays emanating from 
a luminous body. 

luminous ray, t. 

Optics : The ray in which light ia propagated. 

lU-min-OUS-ly, n dv. [Eng. Zwnunwia; -Zy.) 
lu a luminous manner; with brightness or 
clearness. 

lu' min oiis-ncss, a. [Eng. ZimfRotts; -new.] 
The quality or state of being luminous; 
brightness, clearness, perspicuity. 

"Th® contact of the Mr. though It were not tree, did 
In a few diiv* destroy the luuunoutne** of • good phoe- 
phorujL."— iioylc : ll'urto, lv. S70. 

lum mox, *. [Perhaps connected with lump 
(q.v.).j A fat, unwieldy, stupid person. 
(Z'roa.) 

lump, * lompo, * lump©, *. [Of Scandin- 
n v mil origin : cf. hw. vital. Zump = a piece 
hewn otl, a log; Norw. Z»mp=a tilock, s 
util m p ; Hut. Zowp; O. Hut. Zm»;>e = a rig. ft 
tatter, a lump. Lump Is a nasalized form 
from tho mime ro«»l ns ZuZiber (q.v.).] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. A smnll muss of mutter of no definite 
shape ; an Irregular mass. 

" A loof other iuilf *. loof. other * lompo of che««».* 
Piert riuiifimau, lit 

2. A shapeless mass. 

3. A mass of things heaped or throwu to- 
gether, without order or regularity. 

4. A mass, a body. 

"A Ichupii of new dUtMt* doth common ly 

nonro the whole of former merit**."— flttcon .• 

Henry 17/.. J». IM. 

II. Technic ally: 

1. Founding; A bloom or loop of mallcahln 
Iron. 

2. (7wn. : Tlio nipple-seat on ft gun-bftrrel. 

(1) A lump sum: A sum of money paid 


boil, ptfllt, cat, 90II, chorus, ^bln, bench; go, fcom; thin, {his ; sin, ay; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 

-oian. -than «= shun, -tlon, -sion = shun; -(Ion. -ylon = shun, -clous, -tlous, -sious - shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bob d$L 
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lump — luncheon 


at one time, and intended to cover several 
charges or items. 

•‘The amounts asked for . . . shonld be granted in 
m lump urn to the Imperial Government. —Daily 
Telegraph. Feb. 13, 1885. 

(2) In the lump: In gross; the whole to- 
gether. 

lump-sugar, s. Loaf-sugar broken np 
into small lumps. 


ifimp, v.t. & i [Lump, s . J 

A. Tra.tsitive: 

1. To throw or form into a lump or mass, 
without order or regularity ; to form into a 
shapeless heap ; to throw or heap together. 

•• Iu life SO fatally distinguish'd, why 
Cast iu one lot. confounded, lumpd in death . 

Young: Night Thoughtt, vii, 749. 

2. To take or regard as a whole or in the 
gross ; to couut or speak of collectively. 

“The expenses ought to be tumped together."— 
Aylijjfc : Par erg on. 

B. I nt rails. : To be sulky. (Prov.) 


^ If he does not like it, he may lump it: If 
he is not s 3 tislied with what U ottered or 
given, he may please himself. 


grant licences to persons qualified to open 
houses for the reception of the insane. 

lunacy-law, s. 

Eng. Iaiw: Certain laws, or the body of 
English law, ati'eeting lunatics. The lunacy 
.taws were consolidated and amended by 
16 and 17 Vic., c. 70. 

lu'-nar, a. & s. [Lat. Ziotaris, from Inna (for 
luciut) = the moon; luceo = to shine*, lux 
(genit. lucis) = light Fr. lunaire; 5p. & 
Port, lunar; Ital. Zwnure.] 

A. As adjective .* 

1. Of or pertaining to the moon : as, lunar 
observations. 

“There full the lunar beam resplendent plsy'd." 

Boole : Jerusalem Delivered, vlU. 

2. Measured or regulated by the moon : as, 
lunar years. 

3. Resembling the moon ; round. 

4. Under the influence Df the mooa. 

•• They have denominated some herbs solar and some 
lunar . and such like toys put Into great words."— 
Eicon : .Vat. Hat. 

B. As substantive : 

Kaut. : The same as LuNAR-DtsTANCE(q.v.). 


• lump'-cr, s. [Eng. lump; -er.] 

1. A labourer employed to load or unload 
vessels iu harbour. 

2. A militia-man. 

•• He was going to bring the lumper* npoo n*."— 
A D. Blackmore: Lomu Doone. ch.xxxvui. 


lump -fish, s. [Eng. lamp, and Jish.] 

Jchthy: Cyclopterus lumpus. [Cyclopteuus.] 

• lump'-ing, a. [Eng. lump; -ing. ] Large, 
heavy, bulky. 


* lump'-ish, ’ lomp-ish, o. [Eng. lump; 

-ish.] 

1. Like a lump ; heavy, bulky. 

“Little terrestiial particles swimtniotj in It after 
the grossest were sunk down, which by their heaviness 
And lumpish figure, made their way more speedily. — 
Gurnet / Theory qf the Earth. 

2. Slow, lazy. 

“The oxe with lumpish pace.* 

TurbcrvUe : That alt Things have Release, <tc. 

8. Dull, spiritless, stupid. 

»• The punch goes round, and they are dull 
And lumpish still aa ever " 

Cowpcr: Yearly Distress. 

• lump'-ish -ly, adv. [Eng. lumpish; -ly.] 
\u a lumpish manner: heavily, dully. 


lunar-bone, s. 

Anof. : Os tunare , os semitunare. The second 
bone iu the upper row of the human carpus. 

•lunar-caustic, s. 

Chcm. : AgNOj. Nitrate Df silver fused at 
a low heat. The common form in which this 
salt is used in surgery. 

lunar-cycle, s. 

Astron. : [Cycle, s., ^ (1)]. 

lunar-distance, s. 

Kant. Astron. : The distance of the moon 
from the sun or from a fixed star or planet 
lying nearly in the line of its path, by means Df 
which the longitude of a ship at sea Is deter- 
mined. 

lunar hornet-moth, s. 

Entom.: A hawk -moth, Sphcda bembeci - 

fomiLs, with the head and thorax dark, the 
latter with a yellow collar. It is British. 

lunar-method, s. 

Kaut. Astron. ; One method of determining 
the longitude of a ship at sea by observation 
of the lunar distances. 

lunar-month, s. [Mont a.] 


• lump'-Ish-ness, • lump-ish-nesse, s. 
[Eng. lumpish ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being lumpish ; heaviness, dulneas, stupi- 
dity. 

“ I dwell in a kind of disconsolate darkness, and a 
sad lumpishnesse of unbeliefe." — Dp. Rail: The Com* 
forter. 

lump -suck-er, s. [Eng. lump, aad sucker .] 

Ichthy. : The lumpfish (q.v.). 

lump'-y, a. [Eng. lump; •y.] Full pf lumps 
or small compact masses. 

“One of the best spades to dig hard tumpy clsys, 
hut too small for light garden mould."— Mortimer: 
Uusbandrg. 

It' -na* s. [Lat.] 

I . OnL Lang.: The moon. (Usually in 
poetry.) 

* 2. Che pi. : Silver, 
luna cornea, s. 

Chem. : AgCL Chloride of Silver. 

lfc'-na-cjf, s. & a. [Lnt. Zmui(Zicws) = Ianatic 
(q.v.*) ; Eug. sutf. -cy.J 

A. As substantive: 

Mental Pathol. A Law: Unsoundness of 
mind. A distinction exists in nature between 
a person who, bora sane, has from some cause 
or other fallen into temporary or permauent 
aberration of intellect, ana one born idiotic, 
and with a braiu of so limited a circumference 
that he is never capable of exercising proper 
reason. In strictness, only the former is a 
lunatic. The distinction is not now legally 
regarded as much as formerly. 

B. Asadj. : Of or pertaining to lunecy or 
lunatics. 

“He warned them against blowing their verdict to 

be iu any way influenced h> « dvshKe of the lunacy 

law."— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1. 1884. 

T[ Commission of lunacy : [Commission, s.]. 

Commissioner in lunacy : A public official 
appointed to visit and examine lunatic asy- I 
lurns, public or private, periodically, and to I 


lunar-observations, s. pL Observations 

of the distance of the moon lrmn the sun or 
a star for the purpose Df determmiug the 
longitude. 

lunar-tables, s. pL 

1, Astron. : Tables of the moon’e motion, 
&c., arranged for computing her true place at 
any given period, past or future. They are 
used in the calculation of eclipses. 

2. Navig . : Logarithmic tables for correct- 
ing the apparent distance of the mooa from 
the sun, or from a fixed star oa account of re- 
fraction and parallax. 

lunar-theory, s. 

Astron. : The deduction of the moon’s 
motioQ from the lew of gravitation. 

lunar-under wing, s. 

Entirm. : Anchocelis liinosa , one of the Ortho- 
sidoe. It ia of brown, black, and white, and 
expands its wings about an inch and a quarter. 
The larv* feed Dn grass. 

lunar-year, s. [Year.] 

lu-nar'-i-a, s. [From Lat. luna = tlie moon, eo 
called from the broad, round, silvery silicules.] 

Bot. : Honesty ; a genus ofCruciferm, family 
Alyssidje. It consists of large hairy plants, 
with alternate or opposite cordate leaves, and 
large lilac flowers. They are from Southern 
and Central Europe. Lunaria biennis is the 
garden plant called Honesty. 

* lu-nar'-i-an, s. [Lat. Zunaris = pertaining 
to the moon*.] Au inhabitant of the moon. 


lu'-na-ry, * lu-na-rle, & s. [Fr. lunaire, 
from’ Lat. lunaris = lunar (q.v.),J 
A- As odj. : The same as Lunar (q.v.). 

“The Greeks observed the hmarv year, that U, 
twelve revolutions uf the moon. 354 days."— Drowns: 
Vulgar trrours, bk. iv.. ch. xii. 

B. As subst. : A plant, moonwort (q.v.). 

“ By the vervain© and lururry 
Draw Dear." Fuimut Trees, IL «. 


* lu -nate, * lu -nat-ed, a. [Lat. lunatus^ 
crescent-shaped ; luna — the moon ; ItaL 
lunato; Sp. ZuiwuZo.] Formed or shaped like 
atalf-muon; crescent- shaped. 

’ A sort of cross, which our heralds do Dot dream of : 
which is a cross lunatcd after this — Brown: 

Travels 116351. pi 54. 

lunated broad-biU, a 

Orntth. : Serilophua lunatus. [Eurylai- 
minoe-I 

In-na-tic, * lu’-na-tik, • ltl'-na-tick, 

’ luh-a-tyke, a. «ka. [Fr. lunatique, from 
Lat. Ivnaticus — atfected by the moon, which 
was supposed to cause insanity, insane, from 
lunatus — moon-like ; luna — the iuodq ; 

Port., & Ital. Zu naf ico.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Affected with lunacy; mad, Insane. 

’• Dispute Dot with her, she is lunatic. 9 

Shakesp.. Diehard Ilf., t t. 

1 2. Exhibiting or characterized by madness 
or insanity. 

“ Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices . . . 
Sometimes with I unatic bans, sometime with prayert. 
Enforce their cbai ity." hhakesp. : Lear , IL a 

3. Intended for the reception of lunatics: 
as, a lunatic asylum. 

B, As snfcsf. : An lnsaae person ; one who 
is affected with lunacy. 

“The unhappy prisoner was a lunatic, within my 
own definition of Tunacy ."— Ertkine : Speech for James 

II ad field. 

lunatic-asylum, s. An institution or 
hospital for the reception and treatmeut of 
lunatics. There are etate nnd county asy- 
lum? supported by taxes, asylums with en- 
dnwmenta, and asylums kept for private profit. 
All are now visited and inspected by, and are 
subject to the control of public officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Formerly lunatics 
were treated with great severity in asylums; 
now 3 a much lii>erty is accorded them as is 
consistent with the safety of themselves and 
others, and the results have beeu most bene- 
ficial. The non-restraint system was intro- 
duced by Pinel when iQ charge of the Bicetre 
at Paris, in 1792, and his plan was adopted 
by W. Tuke, in ISIS, at the Friends’ Retreat 
in York, England. It has been widely adopted 
in the United States, and it the only system 
employed in Britain, its results hsviug proved 
highly beneficial. Before any lunatic can be 
taken to an asylum, iu ibis country or England, 
medical certificates and n magistrate’s order 
must be obtained, the former abuses in this 
respect being no longer permitted. 

About Dne person In 600 ia Britaia is 
either a lunatic or affected by insanity. A 
lunatic may inherit property whether real or 
personal, or cao obtain it by a decree or a 
bequest ; but he cannot act as an executor or 
make a will of his own. He is nnt criminally 
responsible for bia actions, nor is he quite free 
as to contracts, thoogh, like an infant, he 
can be made to pay lor necessaries. By 15 
and 16 Geo. II., c. SO, jfcssed in 1742, the 
marriage of a lunatic was declared to be 
illegal 

lu-na-tion, s. [Low Lat. lunntio, from Lat. 
lunatus = moon-like ; Ztnio = the moon.] 
AsZron. : A revolution of the moon ; the 
time from one new iuoou to another. 

“ tf the lunations be observed foracycie of oloeteen 
years, which is the cycle of the uiuod. the same ob- 
servations will be verified for euccevdiug cycles for 
ever ."— Uolacr : On Time. 

lunch, s. [A variant of lump; cf. bunch aad 
bump, hunch and Zump.J 
X. A lump, a slice, a large piece, aa of bread. 
(Prov.) 

** An* cheese, •»' bread, free women’s laps. 

Was dealt about ia lunches' 

Buna: Roly Fair. 

2. A lancheon (q.v.). 

lunch-counter, «. A restaurant 
counter at which people sit Dr stand while 
taking & luoch. ( V. iS.) 

lunch, v.i. [Lunch, *.) To take a lunch or 
luucheon. 

lunch' -con, * lunch -Ion, • lunch -In, 

* lunsh-in, a. [For lunching , from lunch , e. 

<q- v -)0 

•1. A lump, a big pieoe, as of bread or 
other edible. 

2. A slight meal between breakfast and 
dinner. 

luncheon-bar, s. A bar or counter ia 
an inu Dr eating-house where meals can be 
taken. 


fbte. Ikt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sure^ sy, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, whd. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, co - e; ey-a. qu w. 
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lun<?h'-eon, r.t. [Luncheon, a.) To take 
lunch or luncheon. 

lun' -dress, a. [From London (?), tha city.] 

Coinage: A sterling silver peuny formerly 
coined in London. (Lownd ; EsMy on Coins.) 

l&ne (1\ b. (l,at. In no, — the moon.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Anything In tho aliape of a half- 
inaon or crescent. 

”*A troop of Jnnizarle* strewed tbe field. 

K illcn iu lust muks or wedkc*. lanes or ©quarev 

Fmu M they stood." WatU: Lyric Poems, 1L. 

2. Fig. : A lit of lunacy or frenzy ; a mad 
freak, u crotchet. 

"Why, woman. your husband U hi his old tunes 
Bpi\\n’—.\hak'if>. : Merry Wives of Windsor. Iv. 2. 

II. <7 tom. : The area included lietween the 
mres of two circles which intersect each other. 

II Lunes of Hippocrates ; 

Math.: The name given to the two semi- 
circular figures Aucfl* and c f b ii c, re- 
markable for their employment by Hippocratea 
la his celebrated 
theorem, a c n is a 
right-angled tri- 
angle, right-angled 
at c ; a o ti B, a e c, 
and mure semi- 
circles, with lltedia- 

mcteia a o, ac, aud A a 

cb respectively. By 

Euclid vi. 81, aec + cpbb aohb. By 
taking away the common areas aoc and c n r t 
it is clear that lime aecoa + lunc cfuhc 
= triangle a e n. This was the first time that 
a curvilinear area was proved equal to a recti- 
linear one. 

• lunc (2), s. [Perhaps a corrupt, of Zfne(q.v.). J 
A leash : us, the lunc of a hawk. 

•lu-nct, s. (Lunette.) A little moon; a 
small half-moon. 

“our predoeekAun could never have believed that 
there were sneh lunet « about ■onto of the planets, na 
our late penpectivet have descry odL'—Bp. Loll: 
J‘iu tee- Makers, f lu. 

l£l nette’, s. (Fr. t dimin. of lunc ; ljit. Inna 
= tlie moon; ltd. lunetta.) A term applied 
to variona objeets of a half-moon shape : as— 

1. A rchavL : A crescent-shaped penannular 
concave plata of metal, anpareutly worn as 
•n ornament about the neck. 

2. Architecture : 

0) An arched aperture in the side of a long 
TB'il t, and having a less height than llie pitch. 

(2) A semicircular aperture in a cancava 
celling. 

(3) An opening in the roof of a house. 

3. Farriery : A horseshoe having only tho 
front, curved portion, lacking the branches. 

4. Classmaking: Tha flue connecting the 
fire-chamber with the pot-chamber of a glass- 
furnace. 

5. Fort. : A half-moon ; a detached work 
presenting a aallent angle towards the enemy, 

tr - 



and flanks open nt tho gorge. With the flanks 
It has the charm- ter of a detached bastion ; 
without the flanks. It would bo a rednn or 
fleclie ; with tho gorge closed, it would be- 
come a redoubt. 

6l Harness : A blinder lor tha eyca of an 
In trie table horse. 

7. Oj>tics: 

(1) A perifocal spectacle. class ; ennenvo- 
convex, Its curve approximating the sliai*o of 
tho eye and affording more distinct oblique 
vision. 


(2) A flattened watch-crystal nr glass, to 
avoid adding to the thickness of the watch. 

8. Ordn. : A forked iron plate loto which 
the stock of a field-gun carriage is inserted. 

lung, * longe, * lunge, a (A.S. lunge ; eogn. 
with Dut. long = lungs, lights; leek fungrt 
(pk lungu); ban. lungre (pi. lunger ); Sw. 
lunga; Ger. lunge = lungs.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as 11. 

2. (PI) : A person having a strong voice. 

*3. (PL): A servant who blew the fire for 

an alchemist. 

“ That U hi© Are-drake, 

Hie lungs, his zephyrus. he that pulla hU cua!*.” 

Ben J onion : Alchemist, IL 

II. Anatomy (PL): 

]. Human: The organs of respiration, on 
each side of the chest, conical, and separated 
from each other by the heart in front and 
a membranous partition, the Mediastinum. 
Externally they are convex, to correspond 
with the chest walls, and internally concave 
to receive the heart; above they terminate 
in a tapering cone and below in a broad 
concavity resting on the diaphragm. In 
colour they are mottled, pinkish-gray, speckled 
with black. Each is divided into two lobes, 



ANATOM V OF THE LUNGS A NO HEART. 

L TIi© rl^hl Ventricle : the vewurl* to the left of the 
number are the tnlrfdl© coronary artery and veins, 
aud th**© to It© right the anterior coronary artery 
ami loins, 2. The left % outride, a. The ri^ht au- 
ricle. -l. The left auricle. 5. The pul limitary artery, 
fi. The right pulmonary artery. 7. The left pulmon- 
ary artery, a. The remains of the ductu* arteriosus. 
9. The arch of the aort u 10. The superior vena cava. 
1L The nrtcria iuiiomlunta. and iu front of it the 
right vena Iuiiomlunta. 12. The right subclavian 
vein, and. behind it. Its correspond nig artery. 13. 
Tho right common carotid artery ami vein. 14. The 
left vena Imioniluata U. The left carotid artery 
and vein. je. The left subclavian vein and artery. 
IT. The trachea. IS. The right bronchus, 10. Tho 
left bronchus. 2<i. so. The pulmonary veins; IS. 2o, 
form tho root of tho right lung, ami 7, 19. 20, the r<-ot 
of the left. 21. Tho suja-rlor lol»e of tbe right lung, 
22. Its middle lolx*. 23. Its Inferior U>1*e. 24. Tho 
superior lobe of the left lung. 2i. IU Inferior lobe, 

separated by a deep fissure, and the right 
lung has a third lobe above of triangular 
ahape; the right is also larger on account 
of the heart lying towards tho left side. 
The lungs am kept in position by their roots, 
composed of the bronchi, pulmonary artery, 
and pulmonary wins ; the right aide presents 
the bronchus above, then the artery, then 
the veins; hut on l lie left side wo find the 
brooch ua between tho artery ami the veins. 
Each lung is enclosed In a serous membrane, 
the pleura, which extends to Its root, and Is 
then expanded on the chest wall. The lungs 
are composed of minute ramifications of the 
bronchial tubes, terminating in intercellular 
passages and quadrilateral or hexagonal air- 
cells. along with raiiidlwitioiisof the pulmonary 
artery ami wins, bronchial arteries and veins, 
lymphatics and nerves, the whole bound to- 
gether by arcolo-tibrons tissue constituting 
the parenchyma of tho lungs. ( Physiology, 
KESCIRATIoN.) 

2. Comjxir. Anat. : In tho lowest and sim- 
plest forms of animal life (mpmtic), we find no 
trace of respiratory organs, the interchange 
lietween tho layer of water with the aerating 
surface being elfeeted by the general move- 
ment of the body, or by cilia (n.v.). In must 
of the Molluscn we find gills In the plica of 
lunga, except in the terrestrial spcrk-8, us the 
snail or slug, where we have it lung which is 
u simple cavity iu the buck eoniumnienthig 
d rcr-tly with tlienlr. and cmeie.l with minute 
blood-vessels; in bivalve molhiM s again, as 
In the oyster, It Is tin- internal surface of tin* 
mantle or skin lining which is the special 


organ, with tho same essential structure aj 
gilla. In tlie Articulnta, as tapeworm, marina 
worms, Crustacea, as the crab tribe, we find a 
somewhat similar arrangement to that of tlie 
Molluscn, but in insects, and other proper air- 
breathing Articulnta, we have a regular series 
of air-sacs along each Bide of tlie Imdy, open- 
ing by pores, called spiracles or sliginat-i, so 
In the spider-tribe, but in a more concentrated 
form, nnd more resembling tho lung of the 
YeiTebr.ita. The gills of fishes come next in 
the scale, accompanied in many cases with an 
air-bladder. es]*ecially in those approaching 
the Iteptdi.i iu their organization, and in some 
of these it is a double sac, the analogue of tho 
double lung. The lungs nf the Kept ilea are, 
for the most part, capacious sues occupying 
ft good deal of the ttunk cavity, but not tilled, 
like those of the Mammal a, by an set of in- 
spiration, but chiefly by the process of swal- 
lowing. in Birds we have Hit; connecting link 
betweeu the types of structure in tha two 
classes. 

3. Pathol. : There are various diseases of 
the lungs : two of the most important are tu- 
bercular phthisis and pneumonia 

^1 (1) Lungs of tendon: The parks. Brewer 
considers that the first use nf the lerni was by 
Windham, in a parliamentary delate on Jan. 
30, ISOS, regarding eucroacluuents ou Hyde 
1’ark. 

(2) Lungs of the Oak : 

Pot. : (Lungwort). 

lung-flower, s. 

Bot, : Gentiana PncumanantJie. 

lung grown, n. 

21/rd. ; Having the lungs adhering to the 
] »le ura. 

“The lungs •ometlnie* crow fn*t to th© tkin that 
line# tlie l»r«aat within ; wlieui-o such as nr© detuned 
with that iiccl d i-ii L nr© lusty -yro ten. " ^ M arrey : On 
Consumption . 

lung worm, a. 

ZooL : Strongylus micrurus , a nematoid, 
parasitic in calves, to which it is often fatal, 

lunge, 3. [A corrupt, of Fr. allonge , alonge = 
a lengthening, from allonger = to lengthen.) 
(Longe.) 

Fencing: A auddeu thrust or pass with a 
sword. 

lunge (1). v.i. [Lunge, a.) 

1. To make a sudden thrust or pass with a 
sword. 

“ I lunged- out and gaffed one of them.”— Field, 
June 24, n>«2. 

2. To reach or stretch out. 

liingo (2), v.t. (Flynn, doubtful.) To exerclso 
a burse by causing him to run round iu a ring 
w bile held by a rein. 

“Th© coachman wm Ocorcry round th© 

lawn.”— Thackeray : Vanity Pair, ck. xlvL 

lungod, a. (Eng. lung; -et/.) 

1. Having lungs. 

* 2, Drawing in and expelling air like the 
lungs. 

" Th© smith rrci*ir©» hit liamnicr for th© ptroko, 
Which th© funded bollowr* hl»»)lig Aro |irorok«." 

Vrytlen . J urinal, mL x. 

lung -eous, a. (O. Fr. longis = a lout, from 
long - long.J Awkward, rough, cruel, qnnmd- 
aomc. (/Toe.) 

lung'-cr, *. (Eng. lung(e): -er.J Ono who 

lunges, 

"To do him ]»«tW . . . a nwlffor luiu/er never 
eroM»ed a aword.’— Lyllan ; Janoiii, hk. II., ch. L 

lunglo, b. (Etym. doubtful ; prob. O. Fr. 
longis.} (Lungih.) Tho guillemot (q.v.). 

lun'-gis, I. (O. IV. longis.] A dull, stupid, 
droway fellow ; a lout. (Lunoeuub.) 

lung l6ss, n. (Eng. lung; */r.<i.) Having 
nu lungs ; destitute of lungs. 

" A body IlcArllcM©, tuuylrue. toil!,- 01 lr«»© too.” 
Sylreiler .- *M. 

■ lung -Btriiclt, u. (Eng. lung, and rimeit.) 
fcutlerlng Irmii any iiflcctinu of the lungs. 

" Hint-* hIkhiI Ho xMiltary roiniltliai clrcul*t«* frrcly 
thraikfli A lx Iro tlnlii* »ih( 3lalh<-k. »h«-r© th© tu*Mt. 
struck wm Id |ia*»c % July and AiikoaL — /*uM Malt 
</,U©ff©. llcL 13 , lh 8 i 

lung wort, ». (Eng. /imp, and ux.rf.) 

1. Stlcta puhnnnacra, a lichen growing on 
the I mnks «*f tn-ca In nmlht, sub-alpino 
countries. 1 1 1 m Hoim-tirm-s preacrilKul iu din- 
eases of the lungs, like Iceland iiiohs. In 


toll, b 6 $; ptSTlt, J<£^1; cat. 90II, ohorn«, 5hln. boneh; go. (tom; thin, this; sin. a*; oxpoct, >Conophon, cyist. iri^ 
•elan, tlnn = *ht>n. -tion, -slon = shun; -f-lon, -slon — zhun. -clous, -ttous, slous shiis. bio, -dlo, Ae. b^l, d^l. 
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Siberia it is used as a substitute for bops. 
Called also Lungs of the Oak. 

2. The bnragmaceous genus Pnlmonaria. 
The Narrow -lea veil Lungwort, is Pulmoruiria 
angustifolia, and the Common Lungwort, P. 
officinalis; the former is wild, and the latter 
only naturalized in Lritain. 

3. Hierttcinm pulmonttrium. 

Bullock's Lungwoit is Vrrbascnm Thap - 
bus; Tree Lungwort [Lungwort (1)]. 

*lu' ni-ciir rent, a. [Lat. fnna=the moon ; 
and Lug. current.] Having relation to changes 
in currents ; de]iending on the changes of the 
moon. 

* lu' ni-form, a, [Lat. Inna = the moon, 
and fnrnui = iorm.J Resembling the moon 
in form. 

*lu - ni - sol - ar, a. [Lat. Inna — the moon, 
and Eng. $ofar'(q.\ .) ; Fr. litnisolaire.] Com- 
pounded of the revolutions of the sun ami 
moon ; resulting from the united action of 
the sun aud moon. 

lunisolar-pcriod, $. [Lunisolar-year.] 
lunisolar-precession, s. 

Astron. : That part of the precession of the 
equinoxes which depends on the joint action 
of the sun and moon. 

limisolnr-year, lunisolar period, s. 

Asfroit. : A period found hy multiplying the 
cycle of the sun by that of the moon. It = 
532 years. When it returns, the eclipses re- 
turn again in the same order. 

-ni'StTfje, s. [Lat. luua = the moon, and 
r/o(pa. t . *tcti) = to stand.] 

Astron. : The farthest point of the moon’s 
northing and southing on her monthly revolu- 
tion about the earth. 

•lu'-ni-tid-al, a. [Lat. Z«na=the moon, and 
Eng. tidal (q.v.).] Relating to tidal motions 
dependent on t.ie moon. 

“Tables giving the menu lunilldat interval."— Etev 
American Vyclupcedia, xv. 4T4. 

limn'-ite, $. [Named by Bernhardi after the 
At ev. F. Lunn ; suif. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. lunnit.] 
Min. : Until recently regarded as a synonym 
of phosplim ochalcite (q.v.) ; but Schiauf uses 
this name for the group of minerals included 
by liana under psinidcunaluehite (q.v.), and 
divides them thus : for the pseudo-mouoclinic 
(tmdiuic), sp. gr. 4 4, and corresponding to 
Cu 5 P 2 lI 4 0i2, the name dihydrite; for the 
compound, CU5P0HUO13, the name ehlite ; 
and forCu 0 P.jH u O l4 , that of phosplmrocaloite. 
He regards the massive forms as mixtures of 
the three crystalline varieties. 

lunt, s. [But. lont; Dan. & Ger. lunte = a 
match.] Flame ; a match-cord for firing 
cannon ; a column of flame and smoke. 

lunt, v.f. [Lunt, «.] To flame, to burn, to 
emit smoke. 

"Od. if they hum the custom-house it will catch 
here, ami well lunt like a t.ir-banrel a'thegitber."— 
.Scoff : Guy Mannering. ch. Uviil. 

lu'-nu-la, s. [Lat., diinin. of luna = the 
moon.] Anything in the shape of a half-moon 
or crescent; specif., in an.it.. the small white 
semilunar mark at the base of the nails. 

lu'-nu-lar, a. [Lunula.] Formed or shaped 
like the new moon ; crescent-shaped. 

lu'-nu l^te, lu’-nu-lat-cd, a. [Lunula.] 

Resembling a small crescent ; crescent-shaped. 
•* At the Iwse of cnp-sha|>ed or lu nutate receptacles." 
— Berkeley : Cryptogamic Botany, § 476. 

lu nule, s. [Fr., from Lat. lunula, dimin. of 
[una*=the moon.) Anything shaped like a 
half-moon or crescent, as — 

1. CouehoL : A crescent-shaped markon some 
bivalte shells. 

2. Geom. : A lnne (q.v.). 

lu'-nu-lct, s. [Dimin. of Eng. lunc.] [Lunule.] 
Entom. : A smnll semicircular spot in some 
insects, which differs from the colour of the 
other 1 «arts. 

lu’-nu lite, s. [Lunulitks.] 

Zuol. : A bryozoan of the genus Lunulites 
(q.v.). 

lu -nu -ll-tfes, s . [Lat. lunula , and suff. -ifes.] 
Falatont. : A genus of Bryozoa, genus Es- 


charid*. Morris enumerates aeveral species, 
the genus ranging from the Upper Chalk to 
the Coralline Crag. 

Lu'-per-cal (pi Lu-per-cari-a), s. & a. • 

[Lat. luprirnlis , from lupcrcat — a grotto ou 
the Palatine, sacred to Lupercus or Pan.] 

A. /is snbst. : One of the most ancient of 
the Roman festivals, celebrated in February 
of every year in honour of Lupercus or Pan. 

“You know. It is the feast of LupereaL" 

bh.tkesp. : Jut ins Catar, L L 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Luper* 
caha. 

Lu-per-cal'-i-an, a. [Lupercal.] Of or 

pei taming to the Lupercalia. 

“The Salinti ami f.upermlian dances being named.*' 
—Spenser : Hist, of Progress, p 25. 

lu'-pin-as ter, s. [Lat. lupinus = a lupine, 
aud aster = (1) a star; (2) n starwort.] 

Bot. : A suh-genus or section of Tri folium 
(q.v.). It lias large red, white, or yellow 
flowers as heads, persistent petals, and three 
to seven coriaceous leaflets. 

lu’-pine, a. & s. [Lat., as subst. = the plant 
[B.j ; as adj. = peitaining to a wolf; from lu- 
pus — a wolf. The plant is so called because it 
penetrates the soil with wolfish eagerness and 
exhausts it.] 

* A, As adj. : Like a wolf ; wolfish. 

B. As sufisf. : [Lupinus], 

lu pill- in, s. [Eng. lupin ; suff. -in ( Chem.).] 
Chem. : A bitter non -11 it rogeoous substance, 
obtained from lupine seeds. 

lu-pi'-nus, s. [Lupine.] 

1. A gen us of papilionaceous plants, tribe 
Lotcse, sub-tribe Genistea- ; section or family, 
Crotolai ieie. Calyx deeply bilabiate ; vexil- 
lum of the corolla with reflexed sides, the keel 
acuminated ; the legume coriaceous, com- 
pressed, obliquely torulose ; leaves digitate, 
with from five to fifteen leaflets, rarely simple. 
The genus is extensive. The species inhabit 
the north temperate zones, both in the Old 
and New Worlds. Lupinus albus is the White 
Lupine of gardens, ami L. Thermit, the Egyp- 
tian White Lupine ; L. rnrius, the Small Bine ; 
L. hirsutus, the Large Blue Lupine, aud L . 
luteus , the Yellow Lupine. 

2. Pharm. : According to Baden Powell, 
L. albus is brought to India from Egypt, and 
used as a carminative, also in leprosy and 
internal heat. 

Bastard Lupine is Trifolium lupinaster ; 
Small Lupine, Psorcdca lupinella. 

* lu poid, a. [Lat. lupus = a wolf, and Gr. 
eiSos (c idos) = form.] 

Pathol. : Resembling lupus (q.v.). 

* lupoid-cancer, s. The same as Ro- 
DENT-L LCLn. Dr. ianner contends that the 
term should be abolished as liable to mislead. 

* lu -pous, a. [Lat. lupus = a wolf.] Like a 
wolt ; wolfish. 

lu'-pu-lin, 8. [Lat. lupul{us ) ; suff. -in 
{Chan.).} 

Chem. : The yellow granular aromatic powder 
situated at the base of the cones of the hop, 
sml forming from 8 to 18 per cent, of the cones. 
It contains a volatile oil, a resin, a nitrogen- 
ous substance, and a hitter principle. The oil 
and resin giva to beer its aromatic odour. 

lu-pu'-lin-ous, s. [Mod. Lat. Inpulns; Eng. 
suit*. - inous = -ine -+- -ous.] [Lupulite.]* 

Bot. ; Resembling a head of hops. 

lu'-pu-lite, s. [Mod. Lat. lupulus, the specific 
name of the hop ( Humulus lupulus).] 

Chem. : The hitter principle of hops. It is 
soluble iu alcohol, slightly so iu water, but is 
insoluble iu ether, (b'arrod.) 

lu'-pus, s. [Lat., from Gr. Avko? ( lukos ) = a 
wolf; Fr. loup; Ital. & bp. Zupo.] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A genus established by Buffon, to include 
the true wolves aud the jackals, now generally 
considered as forming part of the genus Canis 
(q.v.) [Canis, Wolf.] 

(2) The first sectioo of Col. Hamilton Smith's 
sub-genus Clmon. In this nomenclature, 
Lupus vulgaris is the Com moo Wolf, L. Lycaon 
the Black Wolf, L. nuhilns the Dusky Wolf, 
and L. mexiranus the Mexican Wolf. 


2. Path. : A spreading tuberculous inflammi- 
timi nf the skin, generally of the face, tending 
to great destructive ulceration, often from 
syphilis. There are two forms, chronic lupus 
and lupus exedens, the latter characterized by 
the rapid eating away of the parts affected. 

3. Asfron. : The Wolf: one of the fifteen 
ancient Southern constellations. It is situated 
between Centaums and Ara, just under Scor- 
pio. It contains no stars larger than the 
third magnitude. 

lupus disease, s. 

Path. : The same as Lupus (q.v.), 

* lur-ca'-tion, $. [Lat. lurcatus , pa. par. of 
htreo = to devour greedily.] Gormandizing, 
gluttony. 

Iur9h (1), # lurche, s. [O. Fr. lourche, ourche, 
prob. from orct, ource , oured = a vase ; Lat. 
urceus = a pitcher.] 

* l. A game at tables. 

2. A term in cribhage to denote the poab 
turn of a player who has not passed th€ 
thirtieth hole when his opponent reaches the 
sixty-first. The loser is then said to be left 
in the lurch. Hence the phrases To leave in 
the lurch. To be left in the lurch , are used to 
express the position of a person ubandoued or 
left without help by another. 

“She’s fin odious creature to leave me Chiu f Ots 
lurdi."— fluke of Buckingham : Chance *, p. 167. 

3. A bird-net. 

* 4. A awindle, a trick. 

^ (1) At lurch : Hidden or secreted for ft 
purpose, especially to pilfer. 

(2) To give a lurch : To tell a falsehood ; to 
deceive. 

lurch-line, s. The line which draws the 
hird-11 et ovet the prey. 

lurgh (2), [Lurch (2), v.) 

1. A sudden roll sideways, as of a ship In 
a heavy sea ; a rolling from side to side. 

2, An inclination, a disposition, a desirew 
(American.) 

“She hfw n Dntur&l lurch for It. *nd it cornea eaay to 
her. ' — .U *jj Cum m iua.' Lamplighter. 

U Lee lurch: 

Kant. : A roll to leeward, as when a heavy 
sea strikes the ship on the weather aide, 

* lUT9h (l), v.f. & t. [A variant of lurk{ q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To lie in wait; to lurk about; to lie In 
ambush, 

2, To pilfer, to ateal, to rob. 

3, To play tricks ; to shift. 

“I myself, sometimes leaving goodness on my left 
hand, and hiding rniue honour lu my necessity, wn 
faiu to shuffle, to hedge, aud to lurch. '— Xhaketp. : 
Merry of Windsor, 1L 2. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To seize, to snatch ; to intercept booty; 
to anticipate another in seizing anything. 

“ I apeak not of many more [discommodities of a 
residence | too far from great cities which may hinder 
badness • or too near them, which lurcheth its pro- 
visions und uiaketh everything dear. ^ Bacon: Essays; 
Of Building. 

2. To appropriate, to steal, to take or gain 
privily. 

3. To leave in the lurch ; to deceive ; to 
forsake treacherously ; to disappoint. 

Iur9h (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps the 
same as Lurch (1), r.] 

1. To roll suddenly to one side, as a ship in 
a heavy sea. 

“The screw laboured violently amid the furcAin^." 
—Tyndall : EVagment* of Ecsem-c, clu vi. 

2. To roll about; to run or walk awkwardly 
or unsteadily, as a drunken man. 

“ Uere a big lurching customer la viewed by afl 
amateur who gives a holloa.’ — Fict*. Juu. 28. 1882. 

Iur9h'-er, s. [Eng. lurch (1). v. , er.] 

*1. One who lurks about to steal, betray, 
or entrap ; a poacher. 

*• Our Lord may choose the rack should teach 
To this yuuug lurrher »u*« i<I speech." 

Scott : Lord of the 1st ex, v. 2i 

2. specif : A variety of dog, a cross between 
a shepherd's dog and a giryhonml, commonly 
used by poachers, as it hunts both by sight 
and scent. 

“On the drawbridge, the warders stout 
Saw a terrier ami lurcher |iassiug out.' 

Scott : Lay *■/ the Lust Minstrel, ill. 1% 

* 3. A glutton, a gormandizer. 
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Mu r' dan, * lur dane, a. A s. [O. Fr. 

lounlin, lourdtin, from lourd = heavy, dull, 
stupid.] 

A. As adj. : Dull, 8topid, blockish, clown- 
fell ; lazy and useless ; vagabond. 

B. As subst. : A dull, stupid fellow ; a 
blockhead, a good-for-nothing fellow. 

“A /wrdurt* ; vbi a thefe."— CathoL Angticum. 

• lur'-dan ry, *, [Eng. lurdan; -ry] Thiev- 
ing, robbery, crime. 

" Lcyta, turdanry and lust are oure laid stem*.” 
Dowjlat : Virgil ; *Enrtd vili.. prut. 9. 

lure (1). s. [Fr. velours =. velvet] A velvet 
brush or smoothing-pad used by hat-makers. 

liirB (2). s. [O. Fr. loevre, lovire ; Fr. leuvre, 
from M. 11. Ger. lurder ; Ger. liuler — a bait, 
a decoy.] 

1. Lit. £ Falconry : Any object, more or less 
resembling a fowl, thrown into the air to 
recall a hawk from its tlight It is also whirled 
round in the hand of the falconer. 

** Yes, everything ie wanting, gallant hint. 

The muster seUed thee without further word, 

Like tbiue own fur*, he whirled thee round,” 

Longfellow: Student * Tale. 

2. Fig.: That which lures; an enticement, 
an allurement ; that which invites or allures 
by the prospect of advantage or pleasure. 

“The lure of novelty and thirst of gain.' 

Brooke: Conttantla. 

Miire (3), »- [I«*cl.] 

Mus. : An ancient Scandinavian trumpet. 
Some specimens discovered in Denmark would, 
If straightened, have been 8ix feet in length. 

liirB, v.i. A t. [Lure, a] 

•A. Intrans. : To call an animal; specif., 
to call back a hawk. 

“Stmidiug near one that lured loud and shrill, I had 
ruddfnlv an offence, as if eamewbat had broken, or 
been dlilocatcd lu my ear. ami immediately after a 
loud ringing."— Bacon: .Vat. Uitl.. i 128. 

B. Transitive : 

1. Lit. £ Falconry ; To attract or bring back 
by a lure, as a hawk. 

“ O for a falconer# voice 
To lure this tassel-gentle back agaiu " 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, 1L 2. 

2. Fig. : To entice, to allure, to attract by 
the prospect of advantage or pleasure. 

“Whoee nceot hath lured them over the Hummer 
flood." Moon: Veiled Prophet. 

ltirg, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. tug, lob , Ac.] 
Zool. : Nephthys caca, the White-rag Worm, 
an errant Annelid, common on the British 
coasts. Of beautiful pearly lustre, from six to 
ten inehca long, and about three-tenths of an 
inch wide. It lives in the sand, into which it 
burrows by means of its strong proboscis, and 
fixes itself hy its aetigerous feet. 

Mur'-gu-lar-J, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Law : The act of casting anythiug corrupt 
or poisonous into the water. 

liir'-id, a. [Lat. iuridu*.] 

1. Ord. I/ing. : Of a pale yellow colour, as 
flame ; wan, gloomy, dismal. 

“The right hand horseman, young and fair. 

Ilia emlle wna like the mum of May; 

The left, from eye of tawny glare. 

Shot midnight lightning 'a lurhl ray." 

•Scoff The CKaie. 

2. Hot. : Of a dirty brown colour; some- 
what clouded ; a mixture of purple, yellow, 
and gray. 

* lur l dR0, s. pi. [Fern. pi. of Lat. luridus — 
lurid (q.v.).] 

Hot. : The thirty-third order in Linmeus’s 
Natural System of plants. 11c included under 
It the genera Solarium, Celsia, Digitalis, Ac. 

larlc, lork cn, Murkc, 'lurk-en, v.i. 
[By the common corruption of » to r from 
Bw. dial, luska = to lurk, to sneak about; 
Dan. luske = to sneak, to skulk about; Ger. 
lauschm =a to listen, to lurk ; O. Dnt. luschen 
«= to lurk. Cf. also Svv. lur a ; Dan. lure = 
to lurk ; Oer. tavern: leel. hlera f Worn = to 
aland eavesdropping.) 

1. To lie hid, to lie close, to lie in wait. 
“They hirArd among the rock# and thicket* which 

•verhnng the OaiTy.*— Macaulay : BUt. Bug., ch. xlll. 

2. To hide, to conceal one’s self. 

" After about three year* of wandering and lurking ." 
— Macaulay . Bit: Png., ch. xvill 

3. To lie or remain tin perceived or aecret. 

" Borrow lurking at the heart." 

Scott ; Hoke by, vL 24. 

• 4 To ateal away aeerctly. 

” VlyxPi the lord, that turkud by nyght 
Kro the cite to the «w." Jh-itruct. of Troy , 1,1*7. 


lurk'-cr, s. [Eng. lurk; -er.] One who hides 
or sneaks about. 

“If tlii* lawleaoe lurker had ever hod any taat« of 
the civil lor caiion law."— Bp. Ball : Honour of Married 
Clergy, bk. 1., ) 34 

lurk -mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Luna.] 

A- As pr. par. : (Bee the verb). 

B. As culjective : 

1. Lying hid ; lying in wait. 

*' It waked the lurking ambuscade." 

Scott : Lord of the Itltt, V. 27. 

2, Secret, retired. 

“Why tdl of mossy rock or tree, 

By lurking Dembronk* pathless side?" 

U'ordiuwrf/i White Doe of JlyUtone. vIL 

C. As subst. : The act of lying iu wait or 
hidden. 

lurking - hole, s. A hiding-place ; a 
place where one can lie hid ; a secret place. 

lurking- place, s. The same as Lurk- 

INO-HOLE (q.V.). 

“[They] came forth from thdr lurking. place*, and 
demanded possession of their old apartments Iu the 
palace .''— Macaulay : Uitt. Eng., ch. x. 

lur'-ry (1), s. [Lorry.] 

* lur'-ry (2), 5. [Wei. llwry » precipitant.] 

1. A confused throng ; a crowd, a heap, a 
mass. 

•• A lurry and rahhle of poor farthing friars."— World 
of ll'ontfm. 

2. A confused or inarticulate sound or utter- 
ance : as, a lurry of words. (Milton.) 

t lus ^in l-a, s. [Lat. = a nightingale.] 

Omith A genus of Turdidw (Thiu^bes). 
Luscinia philomela is the Nightingale ; called 
also Philomela luscinia , and more recently 
Daulias luscinia. [Niohtinuale.] 

lus -oious (lus as ltish), Mush’-ious, 

* lus-syouse, a. [Eng. lusty ; -oris.] 

1. Very sweet; aweet la a great degree; 
delightful to the taste. 

" The fii 5 cfou« wine the obedient herald brought.” 
Pope : Homer; O dytiey xid, 69. 

2. Sweet to a nauseating degree ; sweet to 
excess. 

*3. Fulsome, nauseating. 

* 4. Obscene, amutty. 

“ The lueciou* tale woe not forgot" 

Somerville : The /nquUitive Bridegroom. 

lus'- clous - ljr (lus as lush), atlv. [Eng. 
luscious; -ly.\ lu a luscious manner or degree. 

lus -clous ness (lus aa lush), s. [Eng. 
luscious ; -urn.) The quality or state of being 
luscious ; delicionsness ; excessive aweetuess. 
“Can there he greater Indulgence iu God. than to 
im bitter sensualities whose luecioueneu intoxicates 
us T “—Decay of Piety. 

* lu-serne’, s. [Fr. loup-cervier, from Lat. 
lupus-ccrvariits = a deer-wolf; lupus = a wolf ; 
cervus = a stag.] A lynx. 

lush, s. [Said to bo from tho name of Limhiog- 
ton, aonce well-known London brewer.] Drink, 
liquor. (Slang.) 

“ He gave us a thundering supper : lota of fusA"— 
fleade: Jti Meter Too Late To Bend, cli. It 

•lush, a. [A ahortened form of lushious =■ 
luscious (q.v.).] Luxuriant in growth; suc- 
culent, juicy. 

“ And let a luth laburnum overawe* p them." 

heat* : / Stood Tiptoe, SI. 

lush, v.f. A i. [Luau, «.] 

A. Trans. : To drink. 

" The richest «ort you ever luehedf— Dickens : Oliver 
Twist, ch. xxvi. 

B. /nfrtms. : To drink ; to be a drinker. 

* lush' burg, * liishc'-burgh, s. [See def.] 
A counterfeit coin, made nt Lnxembui-g dur- 
ing the reign of Edward 111., in Imitation of 
English coins. 

“ Lnxh burgt, al. Luxeuhurgh*. waa a baae aort of 
tnoncy voyinxl Iwyoinl to the llkcncM * f Kugli*h 
money, lu thedayaof Ivhvnrd 1 1 L. and brought In tode- 
oeivc tiie king and hla people.”— Blount : .Vomo-Zwioon. 

Ihsh’ mg- t6n, *. [Luau, ».] A drunkard ; a 
heavy drinker. 

ltish'-$f, o. [Eng. lush t ; -y ] Drunk, in- 
toxicated, tipsy. (Slang.) 

“ I wiu k> nncmnnion liuhy I couldn't And the place 
where the latch key went In rich, 

ch. XX 

lu'-sl Ad, s. [Fort. Os Lu dodos = the Lusl- 
LiniauH or Fortiigncsi*.) A i i lebraU’d Fortu- 
gneso epic poem, by CamuriiH, on the estab- 


lishment of the Portuguese empire lu India; 
first published in 1571. 

Lu-si-ta'-ni-an, q. [Lat. /^mfania = what 
qow is Portugal ; Eng. suit', -ou.] Of or be- 
longing to ancient Portugal. (For its use io 
a more extended sense, see the compounds.) 

Lusitanian province, «. 

Zool. tt Ceol. : A marine province compre- 
hending the shores of the B.iv of Biscay (Por- 
tugal), the Mediterranean, and North-west 
Airiea as far us Cape Juby. 

Lusitanian region, *. 

Zool. £ Geog. : The name given by Prof. 
Edward Forbes to a region extending from 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean 
through Hungary and the Crimea, to the 
Caucasus. 

The name " province ** is given by zoolo- 
gists to a division of water ; ** region " aud 
^‘sub-region " to divisions of land. 

* lusk, * luske, a. A s. [Icel. loskr = weak, 

idle.] 

A. As culj. : bile, lazy. 

B. As svb>t. : An idle, lazy fellow. 

" Avauut, Idle fn«Jfc thou art, and get thee gone, 
for thou art not »o good ol deed aa a woman,' ’—P. Hol- 
land: Plutarch, p. 

* lusk, v.i. [Lusk, a.] To be idle or lazy ; to 
laze about. 

“ He la my foe, friend thou not hiui, 

Nur forge liimxniu, hut let 
Him fuA&eat home vnlioiiorcd.'* 

h'nrtnr.' Albion* England, ch. 80. 

* lusk' ish," lusk ishe.n. [Eng. lusk;-isK.] 

lncdined to be lazy or indolent; lazy. 

“They loue uo idle bench whi«*tlero, nor fuxtiiA fol- 
tors."— Bolinthed : Betc. of Ireland, ch, ill. 


* lusk -lsh-ly, adv. [Eng luskish ; -fy.J Id 
a lazy, indolent manner ; lazily. 


* lusk-Ish ness, *. (Eng. luskish; -n«*.] 
A disposition to laziness ; indolence. 

* lu-sor 1-oiis, a. [Lat. Imarins, from lusor 
= a player; lusum, sup. ol ludo = to ]>lay.] 
Used in games or sports. 

“ Many too nlcdy take exceptlona at cardcs and dice 
and *uch uiixt lu*or*oa» iota, wliuin Oatiker well coo- 
futea."— Burton .* Anatomy of Betauchoty, p. 271. 

* lu’-sor j? 1 , a. [Lat. lusorius.) Uaed in play 
or gamca. 

“How bitter have oome been agaliut nil lueory lota, 
or any play with chauce.' — Bp. 7'uylor. - Artificial 
B andeomenea, p. 120. 


lust, s. [A.S. lust = jdensure ; cogn. with Dufc. 
lust — delight ; lcel. lyU, losti; D.m. lyst ; 8w. 
lust; Goth, lustus; Ger. lust. From thcsnine 
root as l^at. luo, Gr. Aiiw ( luo ) = to loose ; Eng. 
loose.] (List, v.] 

* 1. Pleasure. 

“ If Jacob take a wyfe of the daughter* of Ileth 
such* one is* the^e are. or of the daughten* of the land, 
what tu*( xhoulde l haue to lyuc 7 ' — <V*/ir*u xxviL 
{1651-1 

• 2. Desire. 

" One breast laid open were a achooi 

Which would uutotch mauklnu the fmf toil iue or 
rule.” Byron : Child* Harold, ill. 48. 

* 3. Any longing or earnest desire to gain or 
have Homethiiig. 

“Tho tunny •*»ld. I will |mr«ue, I will overtake, I 
will divide the »|*o II, my Utt xhall bo awtlilled in*oo 
them."— Exodu* xv. 9. 

4. An evil iiriipeiisity ; depraved alleetiona 
or desires ; specif., rai'uul appetite; unlawful 
desire of sexual pleasure; concupiscence ; in- 
dulgence of sensual desire. 

• 5. Vigour, strength ; active power. 

“ lucrvAAiug tho lutt or #pirlt tho loot."— Bacon. 

• lust firod, a. Kxeiti d or instigated by 
lust. ( It row ne ; Pastorals, bk. ii.. ». a.) 

* lust stained, a. Polluted try lust. 


* lust Stung, II. Excited by hint. 

" What if mine Bhomlltch fury •ImuM invito 
Homo lu*( *tung hclivr. 

Bp. Ball: Satire * hk. 1.. «at.A 


lilst, v.f. [A.S. lystaii.) (Lust, Li»t «.| 

• 1. To please, to lint, to like. 

“Whom I luet 1 1 ) do hoapo with^lory and tnmwna' 
Spender: P. V. Ib \li. II. 

• 2. To desire or long eagerly. (Followed 
by njlrr.) 

“Tlmu n i ay rot rat fl*«h, whataoevrr t!.> *oul lutteth 
after. Beat. ill. '.M 

• 3. To have irregular, iuoidmute, or unlaw- 
ful desires. 

“ We should not lust nftrr rrll things, ox wiut of 
them also I Cor. » 6. 


b€ll, b^; Jtftfrl; cat, 90U, ohorus, ^hln, bunch ; go, ftem; thin, £hls, sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph 1 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, slon «= shun; flon, fllon ■» zhun. - tloua. -clous, -slous - shus. bio, - dlo, Ac. “ bcl. d^L 
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luster— lutarious 


4. To have carnal desire ; to desire the grati- 
fication of carnal appetite. 

"Thou hotly lust esc to use her In that kiud." 

Snnkesp. : Lear, iv. 9. 

Must'-er (1), s. [Eng. Inst; -er.) One ex- 
cited or inflamed with lust. 

* lus'-tcr (2), [L it. lustrum,) The den or 
abode nra wild beast. {Chapman : Homer ; 
Odyssey xvii.) 

lus' ter (3), *. [Lustre (1).] 

lus ter Irig, s - lustre { 1) ; -ing.) 

1. Ord. Lung. : A polish ; as black-lustre for 
stoves, &e. 

2. Me tall. : The brightening of metal in the 
crucible at the moment of reaching its point 
of purity, as in the riipe Nation of silver, 
when the last traces of lead pass off; brighteu- 
ing, lightening. 

lrist ful, * lust full, a, [Eng. lust; -full.) 

1. Having Inst or ii regular desires ; inflamed 
by lust; libidinous; full of carnal desire; 
voluptuous, lecherous. 

" Here, with brute fury, lustful Neasus try'd 
To violate the hero's beauteous bride." 

Howe ; Lucan, vi. 942. 

2. Causiug or exciting lust ; provoking to 
•ensuality. 

** Or. wilt thou sleep T We'll have thee to a couch. 
Bolter and sweeter tlmu the hatful bed 
Ou purpose trimmed up for Semi rain is." 

Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew. (Indue. IL) 

8. Attended or characterized by sensuality. 

"Yet thence his hatful orgies he enlarged 
Eveu to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Mu loch homicide/' Milton • P . I.., L 415. 

* 4. Vigorous, lusty, stout, robust, stroog. 

liist'-ful-ly, orfv. [Eng. lustful; - ly .] In a 
lustful manner ; with lust. 

lust-ful-ness, s. [Eng. lustful ; -mss.) The 
quality or state of being lustful ; Inst. 

* lustick, a. [Lusty.] Lusty, strong, active. 

* lust i hood, * lust -y- hed, * lust'-i- 

head, s. [Eng. lusty ; -hood, -head.) The 
quality or state of being lusty ; lustiness, 
Strength, vigour. 

*' IHeJ grew at last a knight of muchel lame. 

Of active mind and vigorous lus'phrd.” 

Thumson ■ Cattle vf Indolence, ii. 7. 

liist'-l-ly, adv. [Eng. lusty; -ly.) In a lusty 
manner; strongly, vigorously ; with vigour. 

•• I do not desire be should answer for me. and yet I 
determlue to fight lustily for him Shake sp.: Henry 
r., lv. i 

likst'-i -ness, s. [Eng. lusty; -n«ss.] The 
quality or state of being lusty ; strength, 
vigour, robustness. 

“For now the frame no more Is girt with strength 
Masculiue. nor in lustiness of heart 
Laughs at the winter storm and summer -beam." 

Dyer : Huins o f Home. 

♦lust’-less, *lust lesse,a. [Eng. lust; -Jess.] 

1. Free from lust or desire. 

” Is none so wise, that shuld asterte, 

But be were luitless in his herte.” 

Gower: C. A., it 

2. Indolent, weak, listless. 

** lu bis hutlcste limbs, through evil! guise, 

A shaking fever ralgued continually.” 

Spenser ; P. I. lv. 20. 

* lus'-traL a. [Lat. lustralis, from lustro — to 
purify.] * 

L Of or pertaining to purification. 

2. Used in purification, 

” He raoov'd around, and pnrify*d the hands, 

Blow as be past, the lustrai waters shed." 

Pitt : Vergil ; .Encld vi 

3. Of or pertaining to a lustrum (q. v.) ; col- 
lected every fourth year. 

“As this general tax upon ludustry was collected 
every fourth year, it was styled the lustral contribu- 
tion.'*— Cr >'bbon : Homan Empire, ch. xvii. 

*lus’-trate, v.t. A i. [Lat. histratus, pa. par. 
of lustra = to purify.] [Lustrum.] 

A. Trans. : To purify, to clear, to cleanse. 

" Attend and favour ! as our sires ordain. 

The fields v*e lustrale. and the rising grain." 

Grainger. Tibullus, 11. 1. 

B. Intrans.: To go about inspecting or ex- 
amining for the purpose of purification or 
cleansing. 

lus tra’-tion, s. [Lat. lustratio , from lus- 
tratus, pa. par. of lustro = lo purify ; Fr. 
lustration ; ltal. lustriuione ; Sp. lustracion.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of cleansing or 
purilying by water ; purification. 

** Heiehy he established the doctrine of lustrations, 
amulets, and charms. "—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 

bk. xi.. ch. i. 


2. Comp. Religions : It is scarcely too much 
to say that lustration or symbolical pnrifi ca- 
tion is to be found in every known fur in of 
faith. Tylor (Prtm. Cult., ch. xvui.) says 
that the thought which underlies these cere- 
monies is the '* transition from removal of 
bodily impurity to deliveiance from invisible, 
spiritual. and at last moral evil.” The ancient 
Homans had reached ihis point when Ovid 
(Fast, ii., 45, 40) uttered the scathing reproof : 

“ Ah ! iiiinlum frtcilcs, «iui trlstia erimina cs-dis 
Fluniinea tolli posse putetis aqua 

Lustration by sprinkling with water is the 
most common form, but it was also effected 
by fumigation, and by passing through tire; 
and. Mahomet, failing water, commanded his 
followers to use tine sand (Chapter of the 
Table). Among the Jews ceremonial wash- 
ings and purifications were prescribed for the 
consecration of priests (Lev. viii., 1-13); they 
appear to have heea practised as a prepara- 
tion for private prayer (Judith xii. 7-9); and 
the importance attached to ablutions before 
ordinary actions gave rise to some ol the re- 
proaches level led by the Seri lies and Phari- 
sees agaiust Jesus (Mate xv., 2, 20 : Mark 
vii., 1-5). From Judaism lustration passed 
into Christianity ; all branches of the Church 
retain it in baptism, and the Roman and 
Greek communions in the additional form of 
holy-water (q.v.). It has given rise to some 
of the most beautiful imagery in the Old and 
in the New Testament (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; 
Zecli. xiii. 1 ; Matt, xxvii. 24 ; Rev. vii. 14), 
and thousands have used the prayer, “ Wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow ”(Ps. Ii. 7), 
without so much aa a thought of the univer- 
sality of a rite that seems to unite mankind 
in a bond of common brotherhood. (See 
Smith: Did . Greek £ Horn. Ant., a. v. Lustra- 
tion, and Tylor: Prim. Cvlt., ch. xviii., where 
a copious bibliography will be found.) 

liis'-tre (tre aa ter) (1). lus'-tcr, s. [Fr. 

lustre , from Low Lat. lustrum = a window, 
from Lat. lustro = to enlighten, to illumine ; 
ltal. lustro; Sp. lustre, lustro.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Brightness, splendour, brilliancy, gloss. 

"The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’® wing.** 

Cotoper; Task, v, 813. 

(2) A bright light, the reflection of a light. 

"Like some tall castle given to flame 
O'er half the land the lustre came. 

Xcott ■ Lord of the Islet, v. IS. 

2. Fig. : The splendour or brilliancy of 
fame, deeds, birth, Ac. ; fame, renowu. 

" Not greatly willing to cast any popular lust re upon 

them."— Bacon : Henry VII., p. 24 L 

II. Technically: 

1. Domest. : A sconce with lights ; a chande- 
lier ornamented with drops or pendants of 
cut glass. 

2. Fabrics: A kind of dress-goods with a 
cotton chain, woollen filling, plain or self 
colour, and highly-finished surface. 

3. Min. : A physical character dependent 
upon the refractive power and manuer of re- 
flecting light. The lustre of crystal faces 
often differs from that of the cleavage planes 
of the same crystal, and sometimes different 
faces of a crystal are characterized by a dif- 
ferent lustre. The kinds are : (1) metallic, the 
lustre of metals ; (2) adamantine, that of the 
diamond ; (3) resinous, that of the fracture of 
amber ; (4) vitreous, that of a glass free from 
lead ; (5) waxy, (0) pearly, (7) silky. These 
are further distinguished by their intensity, 
as snb-metallic, sub-adamantine, eub-resinous, 
snb-vitreous, splendent, shining, glistening, 
and glimmering. A total absence of lustre 
is designated as dull. 

lustre ware, s. A stone ware on whose 
surface are burnt metallic oxides of brilliaut 
colours. It is made of a mixture of clay, 
flint, China-stone, and felspar, coated with a 
peculiar glaze on which is applied, by means 
of camel-hair brushes, a pigment prepared 
from metallic oxides, simulating the lustre 
of various metals, Ac. Platinum produces a 
lustre like that of polished steel ; gold and 
silver, those of the precious metals. Iron 
and copper lustres may also be produced. 
A beautifnll.V-iridescent appearance is derived 
from chloride of silver in combination with 
other substances. The lustre is brought out 
by the heat of the oven in the process uf 
baking. 

* lus'-tre (tre as ter), (2), * lus'-ter (2), s. 


[Lat. lustrum = a lustration, a period of five 
yeuis; Fr. lustre.) A period of five years; a 
lustrum (q.v.). 

"As yet three lusters were not quite expir’d, 

Smce 1 had bene a partner ol the light.” 

Utirhny : Au>ora, son. i 

liis'-tre-less (tre as ter), a. [Eng. lustre 
(1); -less.) Destitute of lustre. Laving no 
lustre ; dull. 

' liis'-tric-al, « [Lat. lustricus^ pertaining 
to purification ; lustro =to puufy.J Pertaiuing 
to purification ; used in purification. 

"Imposed with ceremonies somewhat analogous to 
It on the ninth day, called the lustncat , or day ol 
purification."— MiduUton : Life of Cicero, vol. L j. L 

lus’-tririg, s. [Fr. lustrine, from ltal. lustrino, 
Horn /i u>trare = to shine.] A species of 
lustrous, glossy silk. (Commonly corrupted 
into h/tesfriap.) 

“An Act was passed which gave to a Joint stock 
company an absolute monopoly of lustrings for a term 
oi fourteen years." — Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch- utui. 

lus -trails, o. [Eng. lustr(e ) (1) ; -ous.) 

1. Lit. : Having a lustre; bright, glossy, 
ehining, luminous. 

“Drawu from the deep we own their {pearls] surface 
bright. 

But dark within, they drink no lustrous light." 

Collins; Oriental Ecloguet, eel. L 

* 2. Fig. : Brilliant, bright. 

" For the more lustrous the imagination Is, It filleth 
and Iixetb the better, "—fin con : Eat. Hut,. § 958. 

lus'-trous-lS\ adv. [Eng. lustrous; -ly ] In 
a lustrous manner or degree; brilliantly, 
luminously. 

lus'-trum, s. [Lat., prob. connected with 

lavo = to wash.] 

* 1. A lustration, a purification, a purifying 
or expiatory offering made by the censors 
every five years at the close of their office tor 
the whole people. 

2. A period of five years ; also used for a 
period of four years. 

* lust -sum, a. [Eng. lust ; -rum = some.) 
Lustful. 

lust' -wort, s. [Eng. lust t and wort.) 

Bot. : The geuua Drosera (q.v.). 

lust'-y, a. [Eng. lust; -y; cf. Dut. & G«r 

*1. Pleasing, pleasant. 

* 2. Full of lust or desire ; InstfuL (Milton,) 

3. Strong, vigorous, robust ; full of life and 
vigour ; healthful. 

“Suddenly the door 
Opening, with eager haste two lusty boy* 

Appeard." Wordsworth ■ Excursion, hk. vfiJL 

*4. Full of sap, succulent, juicy, of lux* 
uriaut growth. 

" How lush and lusty the gras* look*.’* 

Shakesp. ; Tempest, U. L 

* 5. Strong, loud, noisy. 

" what lusty trumpet thus doth summon us?" 

Ehaketp. : King John, ▼. S. 

* 6. Gallant, noble. 

" And furbish new the name of John of Gaunt, 
Eveu in the lusty haviour of his *ou." 

Shakesp. : Jtichard II., IL X 

* 7. Bulky, large, of great size, fat. 

"If thine horse be too lusty, Hierome advises the* 
to hike away some of bis pro vender. Burton ; AnaL 

of Melancholy, pt. HI., §2. 

8. Full-bodied, stout through pregnancy. 
(Colloquial) 

* 9. Beautiful, handsome, pleasing. 

“ With leaves eugrained In lusty given*." 

Sponsor ; Shcpheards Calender ; Fob. 

* lus'-ty-hed, s, [Lustihood.] 

Iu'-sus na-tu'-rse, s. [Lnt.= a sport or 
play of nature.] A term applied to any de- 
formed or unnatural production of nature ; a 
freak of uature. 

* lut'-an-ist, * lut'-en-ist, * lut' In-ist, 

s. [Low Lat. lutona, lutena = a lute ; Eng. 
eufi". -isf.] A player on the lute ; a lutist. 

"The office of lutenist still exists Iu the Chapel 
Royal, but it has beeu a sinecure since the disuse of 
the instrument. The revival of the office wju made 
ill favour of Dr. Nitres uu 17s0 f— Stainer A Barrett: 
Diet, vf Music. 

* I.U - tor- 1 - ous, a. [Lat. lutarius, from 
lutum — mud.] 

1. Of or pertaining to mud ; muddy; living 
• in mud. 

‘ "A scaly tortoise-shell, of the fufariour kind."- 
Qrcw . Museeum. 

2. Of lhe colour of mud. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfct, 
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* lu ta'-tlon. s . | Lute (2), r.J The act, pro- 
ocas, or method of lutiug vessels. 

lutO (1), 5 . [O. Fr. htz, lens, lut ; Fr. Zu/A; 

bp. lautl; Fort, nlaudc ; Hal. Ziufo, lento; 

O. Dut. luyte; Dut. Zuif; Dan. lut; Ger. laute . 
All from Arab, al iul = the wood, stair, stick, 
luto, or harp.] 

Music: Au instrument of the guitar family, 
formerly very popular in Europe. It whs 
used for accompaniments and the peiformance 
of solos, duets, Ac. It had five 
to six pairs of strings, each pair 
tuned in unisons or octaves. The 
several frets of the lute were distin- 
guished by the letters of the alphabet, 

41 one fnr each fret as ninny as there 
may be.” The frets divided the strings 
into semitones. The Orpli.riou lute 
hail a larger number of strings than 
the common lute, ami its strings weie 
of wire, instead of gut. The lute 
consists of four pails: the table; 
the body, which has nine or ten 
sides ; the neck, which has as 
many stops or divisions : nnd the 
head or cross, in which the screws 
for tuoing Hare inserted. The per- 
former strikes the string with the 
fingers of the right hand, and regu- 
lates the sounds with those of the lute. 
left. Simply constructed, it is called 
the French lute. With two necks— one for the 
buss notes— it is called a theorbo, if the 
strings of the theorbo are doubled, it is called 
an arch-lute. 

'* Where I* the »oug of Troubadour? 

Where are tlie Ini* «nd yny tambour?” 
Longfellow : Co/da* de Manruju*. (Tran si.) 



* lute-backed. a. 

Ipine. 


Having a curved 


lute- case, 5. A case or frame in which 
a lute is kept. 

lute string, s. A string of a lute. 

He. like lo* hlch-stretched lute-ttri ng squeaked. 

Ti» sweet to talk of kings.'* throne : Satire*, ut. 4 . 

Ifito (2), s. [0. Fr. Z<H = clay, mould, loam, 
from Lat. lutum = mud, dirL.) 

1. A composition to secure the joints of 
chemical vessels and tubes, or as a covering 
to protect them from the flic. 

" Part would get through the lute, or commUiuret 
lo the form of fmnes.**— Hoyle : ll'orfcr, I. 664. 

2. A packing-ring of india-rubber placed 
between the lid and the lip of a jar, to pre- 
vent the access of air to the contents. 

3. A coating of clay, aand, or other material 
applied to glass retorts, tn enable them to 
support a high temperature without fusing or 
cracking. 

4. A strnfght-edgo employed to strike off 
tho surplus clay from a brick mould. 

• lute (I), v . t . k l . [Lute (1), s.) 

A. Trans. : To play on or ns ou the lute. 

*' Knave* are men 

That lute and flute fnnt.i»tic tviidcrucaS.” 

Tennyton: Prince it, lv. 111. 

B, Intrant. : To sound sweetly like a lute. 

" And In the air her new eolce luting Raft 
Cried ' Ljrciut I*" Aeati : /^mk 

lftte (2), v.t . [Lute (2), «.] To slop with clay; 
gs the cover of a furnace, or a muffle to resist 
the passage of fumes, or of n charged retort 
to prevent tho escape of gns around tho cover; 
to close or coat with lute or luting. 

'* If not luted with fare, 

Tb» ajilrit will work through the bottle.” 

Pryde n .• Lore in a Sunnery. L L 

* lute (3), v . i . [A.S, Zufau.] To bead, to bow. 
[Lout, v.J 

" Hl» head luted* ailoim.” 

Ilobert of Glouoeitcr, p. 113. 

p luto (I), v . i . [A.S. lutian; O. 11. Ger. luzzen. 1 
To lie lnd. 

" The hare luteth al dut.** Owl d Mighlhigrile, 37a 

lu to 10 , a. [Int, Zu<e(!/A) =s yellow ; ling, 
adj. sulf. -ic (C/wni.),] (Sec the compound.) 

lutolc-acld, s. 

Chcm. : A yellow colouring mat ter extracted 
from tin* Mowers of Euphorbia cyparisiias by 
means of alcohol. It la n puro yellow, and 
crystallizes in slender needles or more raiely 
In maided pi isms. It lias a bitterish, some- 
w lmt astringent taste, is very slightly soluble 
hi water, more so In alcohol and ether, and 
melts at 274*. Like lnteoline It yields proto- 
uttedmle acid when fused with potash. Its 
Rotations have nn acid reaction, and it exhibits 
generally the characters of an acid. 


lu'-tein. 5 . [Lat. Zufr(ini) = yellow ; guff, -in 
(Cftm.).J 

Chcm. : The name given by Thudicum to a 
yellow substance obtained by Piecoli ami 
Lieben from the ovary of the cow, and called 
by them harnolutein. 

• lut-en-ist, s . [Lutanist ] 

lu-te 6 fus'-cous, a. [Lat. luteus = yellow, 
and fuscus = brown.] 

Bot., rfc. : Between fuscous and yellow. 

lu te 6 lin, s. [Lat. htUolia ) ; suff. -in 

Chan . ; CooII^Og. A crystalline body, ob- 
taincil by boiling weld, Jicseda luteola, with 
water, mixed with one-eighth part proof-spirit. 
It crystallizes in yellow tour-sided needles, 
which sre inodorous, slightly bitter, and melt 
et820*. It dissolves with a deep yellow coli mr 
in caustic alkalis, and when fused with potash 
it is resolved, with evolution of carbon di- 
oxide, into phloroglucin find proto-cateclmie 
acid. It unites with metallic oxides, and 
forms a green precipitate, with dilute solu- 
tion of ferric chloride. 

• lu-te-oiis, a. [Lat. luteus, from lutum = 
mud, mire.) Of a clayey colour ; of a brownish 
yellow colour. 

4 lut'-cr, s. [Eng. lut(e); -cr.] One who plays 
on the lute ; a lutist. 

** lu-tes’-tpent. a. [Lnt. luteus = yellowish, 
from lutitin — mud.] of a yellowish colour; 
luteous. 

lute'-strlhg, s. [Lustring.) 

Fabric: The same as Lustrinq (q.v.). 

* ^ 7*o speak in ZidMfriafj; To speak In an 
affected manner. 

Lu-to-tl-a (tl as Ski), s. [Tbe Latin name 
of Paris.] * 

>4*frou. ; [Asteroid, 21]. 

• lu -thcr, * ly-ther f * le-ther, a. [A.S. 
lydher.] Wicked, bad, base, good-for-nothing. 

Lu'-tber-an. & *■ [Sec def.] 

A. A s ad). : Of or belonging to Martin 
Luther or tiic church lie founded. 

B. ( [PI): A name said to have been 

first applied in contempt by Dr. Eck, or 
Kckius, to tho followers of Martin Luther 
Ludir, orLother. Lutherwas born at Eislebcn, 
in Saxony, sixteen miles N.W. of Halle, his 
father llaus Luther being a miner and worker 
in metals. Martin lost an intimate companion 
by sudden death in 1600; ho was deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of religion, and 
became an Augustine eremite, ut Krturth. hi 
1608 ho was made Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Wittenberg, recently founded 
by the Elector, Frederick the Wise, and which 
ultimately was incorporated in 1817 with that 
of llalle. In 1610 he had to visit Home ou tho 
business of his order. In 1612 lie became 
Doctor of Divinity. Tn 1517, Pope Leo X. 
having followed the example of his predecessor 
in sanctioning tho sale of indulgences with the 
view of raising money nominally for the re- 
building of bt. Peter's, Rome, and for sup- 
porting a league of the Christian powers 
against tho Turks, Luther eamu into colli- 
sion with Tctzel, the agent for the ti attic ut 
Wittenberg and the adjacent regions. [In- 
dulgences.) On October 31, 1617, a day so 
Important that with it tho middle ages are 
generally held to have closed and modern 
times begun, he n (fixed ninety-five theses 
against indulgences to tho cathedral church 
of Wittenberg. [Huron mat ion.] At first 

Luther's variance whs only with tho subordin- 
ate agents, but gradually It passed into hos- 
tility to ]vco, and when, in reply to a bull 
Issued against him on June 15, 1520, lie, on 
December 10 , burnt the Pupal hull with the 
decretals nnd canons, his breach with tho 
papacy was complete. More than one pre- 
vious effort bad been made to moncile him to 
tho Church, but in vain ; and finally ( li tries 
V, was exhorted to umku mi example of him 
ns an obstinate heretic. He was tlieivfme 
summoned to appear before the Diet «>f Worms, 
nnd did so on April 17, 1621. When in Uni 
face of tin- assembled dignitaries, civil and 
reeleshistinil, of the empire, he niiiscd to re- 
tract his views unless first convinced that 
they wrro erroneous, it was the snbllmexi 
moment lu his history. Oil reluming from 


the Diet his friends carried him off and con- 
cealed him for some mouths in the Castle of 
Wartburg, on a mountain near Eisenach. In 
1622 he ventured to return to Wittenberg to 
retrain some of his more extreme followers. 
Believing that monastic vows should not I* 
imposed, find were not binding, he, in 1524, 
threw olf his monastic dress, snd next year, 
though pledged in his youth to celibacy, mar- 
ried, some of his followers following iiis ex- 
ample. Notwithstanding all the perils so 
long confronting lum, he died fit Eislebea in 
1546, not by violence but by disease. 

From the time that Luther broke with 
Catholicism, lie required to think out a scheme 
of doctrine anil discipline for Ins followers. 
The demands of both friends and opponents 
compelled Luther, his amiable coadjutor, 
Mulanchthon, and others in 1530 to formulate 
its statements. [Acosuuuc Confession.] A 
year previously the Lutherans, protesting 
against the decisions of the second Diet of 
Spires, for the first time were called Protest- 
ants (q.v.). 

The Elector John of Saxony, succeeding his 
brother, Frederick the Wise, organized Lu- 
theran churches throughout his dominions. 
Hitherto there had been considerable unity 
between all the Teutonic opponents of the 
Papacy, but ditl'crences of opinion which arose 
between Luther and Carlstadt at Wittenberg, 
led to alienation of feeling between them, and 
then to a schism between the German and 
Swiss Churches. Both rejected Transubstantia- 
tion, but Luther and his followers formulated 
the view called Cousubstautiatiou (q.v.), winch 
the Zwingliuns rejected. [Zwinguans.] From 
the commencement of controversy on the sub- 
ject, in 1524, tho teim Lutherans became con- 
fined to tho former, lu 1621 Lutheranism 
spread to Denmark under the auspices of the 
king, Christian II. ; in 1623 Oluus Petri, 
nided by King Gustavus Vasa, introduced it 
into Sweden. With the exception of some 
parts of Upper Germany, the continental sec- 
tions of the Teutonic race, w hether German or 
Scandinavian, havevemained Lutheran. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century, nation- 
alism (q.v.) became a potent factor in the life 
of the Lutheran as of other continental 
churches. 

In this country the Lutheran Church consist* 
of four general independent organization* 
governed respectively by tho General Synod, 
the General Council, the United Synod of the 
South, and the Synodical Conference. 1 1 staods 
third, in point of membership, smong our 
Protcfitnnt denominations. 

Lu'-thcr-aJl 15 m, s. [Eng., Ac. Lutheran; 

'ism. J 

Ecclesiol. £ Church Uht . : The tenets of 
Martin Luther. [Lutheran, B.) 

lu -ti’dinc, s. [Prob. from Eng. taluidine 
reversed.] 

Chcm. : C 7 II 9 N. An organic base, isomeric 
with toluidme, discovered by Aiub rsoo in 
bone-oil. It has a «p. gr. of 9407 at. O’, and 
boils at 154*. It has a most characteristic 
smoll, approaching the aroniatie, and dissolves 
readily in three to four times its bulk of water. 
It unites with acids and with salts, forming 
crystalline compounds, most of wliirh are 
Very soluble. It forms substitution deriva- 
tives, of which tho iodide of ethyl lulidme 1 * 
a type, Cyll^ColI^N.Ul). 

lut -mg, s. [Eng. lut(r) (2), v. ; -inp.[ A com- 
position, of day or oilier substance, used to 
stop tho joints of vessels so us to make them 
air-tight ’; lute. 

’ lilt 1st, s. [Eng. lute ( 1 ), 8 . ; -fed.] Ono who 
plays on the lute. 

" .V controversy Ixdwirn a lutht and a nlchUnptl*.' 
— Jhikt-ufiH , A/*>l»ffie, bk. 111., | & 

* lu'-toso, o. [Lat. hit vk, from fnfitm » 
mud, mire.] Miry, muddy ; covered w th 
clay or mud. 

lu tra, 5 . [bit.; Fr. loutre; Sp. lutra, nuira; 
It. I.]* 

'/.< d. : Otter; the typical genus of tin. xub- 
f.imilv I.utndie (q v.). Body long, legs short, 
feel webbed ; tail b>ng, stout , ulid hon/ontally 
M ittened. I,uhn ntlqurh, the ( ’ominoii < ltt« r. 
is u n. ulve of Europe, frequenting the honks 
or streams mid lakes. It ) ves upon fish, nnd 
Is highly destruetivo to Halmon. /., onn/i- 
drnsis, a closely-allied species, is tho American 
Otter. [OrTER.] 


boll, btfjf; poriD, Jcrfrl; cat, t^cll, chorua, chin, bon^li; go, £em; thin, thin; sin, tut; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. trig, 
-dan. -tion = shan. -tlon, -sion-sbun; -(Ion, -elon — zhun. -tioua, -olous, -clous = films, -bio, -cllo, Ac = bob dob 
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in -triir'-i-a, s. [Fern. eing. of Mod. Lat. 
lutrarius = ot* or belonging to aa otter, from 
Lat. Ultra = aa otter.] [Lutra.) 

1. Zool. : Otter's shell ; a genus of conchifer- 
ous molluscs, family Maetiidae. The shell, 
which is oblong, gapes at both ends ; the car- 
tilage-plate prominent, with one or two teeth 
io tront of it in each valve ; aoimal with the 
mantle-lobes closed ; foot rather large. The 
species burrow vertically in saud or mud, 
especially of streams, from low water to 
twelve fathoms. Eighteen lecent species are 
known, from America, Britain, Africa, India, 
New Zealand, &c. 

2. Palront. : Tweoty-fi ve fossil species, from 
the Carbouiferous onward. (Woodward.) 

ia -tric'-tis, s. [Lat. Zufr(a) = an otter, and 

ictm = a weasel.] 

Palceont. : A fissiped genus from the Miocene, 
having structural atliuities both with the 
Civets and tne Otters. 

• lu’ trin, s. [Lectern.] A lectern. (Carlyle.) 

lu-trl n£e, s. pi. [Lat. Znfr(a)(q.v.) ; fem. pL 
adj. suit, -inrv.] 

Zool. : A sub family of Mustelidse, with two 
genera, Lutra and Enhydris. [Lutrictis.] 

lu trine, a. [Mod. Lat. lutr(a ); Eng. -f»e.] 
Belonging to or resembling the sub-family 
Lutrime or the genus Lntr.i. (See example 
under Pinniped.) 

Mut u lencc, s. [Eng. lutulen(t) ; -ce.) The 
quality or state of being lutuleut; muddi- 
ness. 


* lut-u-lent, a. [Lat. lutulentus, from Ivtum 
= mud, liiire.J Muddy, turbid, thick. 

" The lu tu lent, spumy, maculatory waters of aim"— 
A dams : M'or**. i. 166. 


* lu-wack’, * la-wack', s. [Javanese.] 
Zool.: Paraduxurus typus. ( Griffith : Cu- 

vier.) [Pahadoxurus.] 


•lux, n.f. [Lat. luxo ; Fr. luxer ; Sp. luxar ; 
ltal. Zuxare.] The same as Luxate (q.v.). 

“ Staggering I reeled, ami aa 1 reeled 1 fell, 

Luxad the neck joint." 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xl. 80. 


• liix'-ate, * lux, v.t. [L;it. luxatus, pa, par. 
of luxo— to put out of joint ; luxus = dislo- 
cated ; Gr. Ao£o? (loxos) = slanting, oblique.] 
To put out of joint, to dislocate, to disjoint. 

"The hone luxated maketh compreaiou on the 
«-«-* i.. . *■- •• -U'ueman. Surgery, bk. viL, 


* lux ate, a. [Luxate, r.] Out of joint. 

"Deformed and luxate with the prosecution of 
vanities.'— Ada ms : Work*, i. 399. 


* lux-a'-tion, s. [Mod. Lat. luxatio , from Lat. 
luxatus , pa. par. ol luxo= to put out of joint ; 
Fr. luxation; Bp. Ivxacion ; ltal. Zimnciozie.J 

]. The act of luxating or dislocatiog a 
Joiut ; dislocation. 

•' If the straining or luxation of one jo : at can so 
afflict us. '•— Bp. Hull : Heaven Upon Earth j 16. 

2. The state of being dislocated ; a joint 
dislocated ; a dislocation. 

•‘When two hones, which, being naturally united, 
make up a joint, are se|m.iated from one another, we 
call it a luxation — Wiseman .* Surgery, bk. viu, ch. ii. 

•luxe, s. [Fr., from Lat. luxus ■= pomp, ex- 
cess, luxury ; Sp. luja; ltal. lusso.] Luxury. 

"The pow’r of wealth I try'd. 

And all the various luxe of costly pride." 

Prior Solomon, ii. 757. 

H Edition de luxe: An edition of exceptional 
excellence and beauty in prioting, binding, 
and artistic illustration. 


lux ul -li-a nlte, s. [Named from Luxul- 
. liau, in Cornwall, where boulders of the rock 
occur.] 

Petrol. : A granitoid rock, composed of 
echist io patches, a flesh-coloured orthoclaso, 
and quartz. Not known in position. The sar- 
cophagus in which the Duke of Wellington 
was buried was made from it. (Rutley.) 

• lux'-ure, s. [Fr.] Luxury. 

" He the forfete of luxure shall tempte." 

Gower • C. A., hk. rll. 

Kix iir -i an9e, lux-ur -i an-£y,s. [Eng. 
luxuriant ; -ce, -cy.] "'The qua’lity or state of 
being luxuriant ; abuudaot or exuberant 
growth ; exuberance. 

"Till the whole leafy forest stand* display'd. 

In full luxuriance to the sighing gales. r 

Thomson Sjiring, 93, 


lux-iir-i-ant, a. [Lat. luxuriant , pr. par. 
of luxurio = to indulge in luxury (q.v.) ; Fr. 
luxuriant; Sp. lujuriante ; ltal. Zitssiman/e.j 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Abundant or luxuriant in growth ; exu- 
berant in plenty. 

'* Whose stately steeds luxuriant pastures bless. 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey in. 877. 

2. Abundant, copious. 

"A fluent and luxuriant speech, which becomes 
youth well."— lia con : Essay* : Of Vouth * Age. 

IL Bot. : Rank ; of exuberant growth. 

lux-iir -l-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. luxuriant ; dy.] 
In a luxuriant manner or degree ; iu abuud- 
ance ; exuberantly. 

“In wilde array luxuriantly he pours 
A crowd ol words, and opens all his stores." 

Pitt : Vida ; A ft of Poetry, ilL 

lux-iir ’-l- ate, v.t. [Lat. luxuriatus, pa. par. 
of luxurio = to indulge in luxury (q.v.); Fr. 
luxurier ; Sp. lujvriar; ltal. Zassuriure.] 

1. Literally : 

* 1. To grow luxuriantly or exuberantly; 
to grow to superfluous abundance. 

2. To feed or live luxuriously. 

"It was a most slavish thing to luxuriate, and a 
most royal thiug to labour."— Pay-row Sermons, vol. 
uu, ser. 19. 

IL Fig. : To indulge to excess ; to revel 
without restraint. 

* lux-u-ri a -tion, s. [Luxuriate.] The 
act J or state of luxuriating ; luxuriaut or exu- 
berant growth. 


* lux'-u-rie, s. [Luxury,] 

* lux-u-rl'-e-ty, s. [Luxurv.] Luxuriance. 

"One may observe a kind of luxuriety m the de- 
scrip tk>n which the holy historian gives nf the trans- 
port of the men of Judah."— Sterne. Work*, iv. IL 

lux-iir l-ous, a. [Fr. luxurieux, from Lat. 
litxuriosus , fromZuxMttu = luxury (q.v.) ; Port. 
lururioso ; Bp. lujurioso; ltal. Ziissurioso.] 

* 1. Indulging the sins of the lle.sli. 

" That many of their |>opes be such as I have said, 
naughty, wicked, luxurious men. they openly confess." 
— Jackson : £1 cm. Truth of Seri tares, ok. u.. ch. xiv. 

* 2. Lavish, free, extravagant. 

" But as they were luxurious iu the price."— Hake- 
* oiU • Apologie. bk. iv.. § 10. 

3. Indulging in or given to luxury ; charac- 
terized by indulgence iu luxury ; indulging to 
excess in the pleasures of the tabic, with 
dress, or mode of life generally ; voluptuous. 

"Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vaiu." 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 

4. Contributing or administering to luxury 
or extravagant and excessive indulgence in 
living, dress, Ac. 

" Those whom last thon saw'st 
In triumph, and luxurious* wealth, are they 
First seeu in acts of prowess eminent.'* 

Hilton : V. L.. xl. 788. 

5. Attended with luxury ; effeminate, volup- 
tuous. (Cowpcr : Task, i. 025.) 

6. Dainty, delicate. 

'* Luxurious dainties, destined to tbejgnlf 
Immense of gluttony, were known. 

Co leper ; To Ha Father. (Transk) 

7. Furnished with luxuries, daioties, or 
delicacies : as, a luxurious table. 

* 8. Lustful, libidinous, unchaste, lasci- 
vious. 

"8he knows the heat of a luxuriant bed." 

Sh tkesp. ; Mach Ado About A*o thing, iv. 1. 

* 9. Luxuriant, exuberant. 

"Girded It round about with a belt of luxurious blos- 
soms." Longfellow : Evangeline, U. 3. 

lux-iir l-ous-ly', adv. [Eng. luxurious ; dy.) 

I. In a luxurious manner nr fashion ; deli- 
cately, voluptuously, effeminately. 

"To spend the time luxuriously * 

Daniel : U lyssa <fr the Syren. 

•2. Lasciviously. 

“ Hotter hours yon have 
Luxuriously pick'd out." 

Shaketp. : Antony <f Cleopatra, iii. 13. 

lux -iir-i- oiis- ness, s. [Eng. luxurious; 
-iiess.] Tlie quality or state of being luxu- 
rious; the state of being given to indulgence 
in luxury. 

"The exceeding luxuriousness of this gluttonous 
age."— Eatcigh : Hist, World, bk. i., ch. v., § 5. 

* liix'-u-rist, s. [Eng. luxur(y); -ist.] One 
who indulges in luxury. 

lux -u-r^, * lux’-u-rie, s. [O. Fr. luxure , 
luxure, from Lat. luxtirw, from luxus — pomp, 
excels, luxury; Port. Ivxuria ; Bp. lujuria; 
ltal. /ussuria.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. Indulgence io sins of the flesh. (Tldi 
meaning was derived from the mediaeval ethics.) 

" O ! luule lust of luxurie. to tblne ends 
But only that those faintest mannes mind. 

But veraily thou wolt hu body sheude." 

Chaucer. C. T„ 5.347. 

2. Extravagant or excessive indulgence in 
the gratification of the appetites or in the 
pleasures of the table ; rich and expensive 
diet, or costly dress and equipage. 

" Praises bestowed on luxury— fur which elegance 
and taste are but another name. "— Goldsmith : The 
Bee, No. 5. 

3. A life of delicacy, effemiaacy, or voluptu- 
ousness ; luxurious living. 

" When this impostor was thrown Into prison for 
his fraud, hia followers maintained him iu luxury.' — 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 

4. That which is delightful or especially 
gratifying to the senses or feelings : espec., 
that which gratifies the appetite; a dainty, a 
delicacy ; delicious food or diet. 

5. Anything indulged in for pleasure or 
gratification, not from necessity. 

" Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good." 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 

* 6. Luxuriance, exuberance ; luxuriani 
growth. 

II. Law: Luxury was formerly deemed a 
punishable oflence. The statute making it so 
was repealed by ID & 20 Viet. c. 64. Pre- 
viously it had fallen into disuse. 

luz, s. [Heb. iV? (lux) = (1) a hazel tree, or. 
much more probably, the almond -tree ; (2) 
t lie bone described below.] In Rabbinical 
legemls.au unidentified bone io the humaa 
body, destined to be the germ of the glorified 
body at the resurrection. According to Bux- 
toif (Lex. /'a bit.), it was the os coccygis, or 
one of the lumbar vertebrae. 

'* Hadrian (whose bones may they be ground, and 
hia name blotted out) once asked Kabhi Joshua ben 
CliauuniA, From wlmt slmll the human frame b« 
reconstructed w hen it rises again T‘ * From Luz in the 
backlioue.' w.an the auswer ' Prove this to me.’ said 
ll.idi iau. Then the Rabbi took luz, a email bone of 
tbes r ine, mid mmierxed it iu water, Imt it was not 
softened : be put it into the fire, but it was not con. 
Burned ; lie put it iuto a mill, but it could not ba 
pounded ; he placed it upon an anvil and struck it 
with a hammer, but the Aim) split and the hammer 
was broken . Midrath A ohelet (fo. 114, 8) in Hershon: 
Tahn. J Used., p. 295. 

lu-zon ite, s. [Named after the place where 
found, Luzon; sulf. -ite (3/tit.).J 
Min. : A massive mineral, with slight traces 
of cleavage. Hardness, 3*5 ; sp. gr. 4‘42 ; 
colour, d.nk reddish steel-gray, on exposure 
turning violet. Lustre, black and metallic; 
streak, black ; brittle. Comp. : sulphur, 3314; 
antimony, 2'15 ; arsenic, 16*52 ; copper, 47 51. 
Closely related to Enargite (q.v.). Fouod at 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

lu-zu-la, * lu-91-o-la, s. [From ltal. lue- 
ciola — a glowworm, which the heads of flowers, 
wet with dew and sparkling by moonlight, 
feebly resemble. (Sir J. E. Smith.)] 

Bot.: Wood-rush; a genus of Juorace* 
(Rushes). It has soft, plane, generally hairy 
leaves, a glmnaceous perianth of six leaves, 
and a one-celled, three-valved capsule with 
three seeds. About forty are known, all from 
temperate or cold climatee. They grow ia 
woods, pastures, and on mountain 'etevations. 
Those which grow under the shade of trees 
preserve their verdure io winter. The Field 
Rush, L. campestris , is very common. 

-ly t svff. [See def. O. IL G. lih ; Goth .Inks; 
Ger. lich ; Dut. lijk ; Icel. likr, legr .] [Like, a.) 
A common adjectival and adverbial ending in 
English. As an adjectival ending, as in 
man-Zy, it represents the A.S. die = tike ;&3 
ao adverbial eudiog, as in spleodid-Zy, the 
A.S. lice. 

* ly'-am, s. [Leam.] A leash for holding 
hounds. 

" In a pyde lyam leading forth his hound.” 

Drayton : Poems, p. ZL 

ljK-art, * ly-arde,a. [0. Fr. Ziard.] [Liart.] 
Of a mixed colour ; gray, gray-haired. 

" Tw-a had tnanteeles o' dolefu' black. 

But ane wi* lyart filling." Bums: Holy Fair. 

* lyb -icke, * llb‘-yck, a. [Lat. Lihycus .) Of 
or pertaining to Libya ; Libyan. 

ly-cup-na, s. [Gr. \v<awa ( lukaina ) = a sbe- 
wolf.] 

Entom.: Copper-Butterfly, so called becanse 
a bright coppery-red prevails in the wiag- 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cine, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee. ce — e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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colouring, the typical genua of the family 
Lycaemdie(q.v.). Lyccena pklctas is the Small 
Copper, and L. dis}<ar % the largest species of 
the genus, formerly common in the fens of 
the Eastern counties, is the Large Copper. 
In L. gonlius tl# 1 metallic hue is strongly 
glossed with blue or purple. All Contineutal. 

ly 9£©n f-daj, s. pi. IMod. Lat, lycocnfa); 
Lat. fem. ph ai|. sutf. -id<r.] 

En tom. : A family of Butterflies, nearly 
world wide in distribution. The individuals 
are small, the wing-cxpanse seldom exceeding 
an inch and a half or two inches. The pre- 
vailing colours are blue, copper-red. or brown. 
Chief genera : Miletus, Zeritis, Lyewna, Poly- 
mnmatus, Hypoehrysops, Theda, Zephyrus, 
Amhlypodia, and Euimeus. 

iy can thrope, s. [Gr. KwcdvOpunos ( lukan - 
thropos), Iroiii Ae*o? (lukos) = a wolf, and 
oi^pwTTo? (anthropos) — a man.] 

* 1, A man supposed to have been trans- 
formed into the form of a wolf, nnd endowed 
with a wolfs nature and propensities ; a were- 
wolf (q.v.). 

2. A person suffering from lycanthropy 
(q.v.). 

ly can-thro'-pi-a, s. [Mod. Lat.] [Lvcan- 
THaoPE.] 

Path.: A species of insanity in which the 
patient believes himself transformed into a 
wolf. 

“Many examples of lycanthropbi are on record, 
although an extremely rare disease at the present 
day. ’Those laltouring under lycanihropia.' sa\s 
Faulus Alglneta. ‘ go out duriug tlie night, imitating 
wolves lu all things, aud lingering nhout sepulchres 
until morning. You may recognise such j>ersous by 
these marks ; they are pale, their vision feelde, their 
eyes dry. tongue very dry, and the flow of saliva 
■topped ; but thev are thinly, and they have Incur- 
able ulcerations from frequent falls.’ '—OucknUl 
Take : Ptychological Medicine, p. 202. 

ly-can-throp 1 C, a. lEng. lycanthrop(y) ; 
-fc. ] A [flirted with lycanthropy. 

" lu a lit of lycanthroptc madness, she came upon 
two children.”— S. B Gould : ll'rrv- iVoleej, ch. vL 

ly can’ throp-ist, 5 . (Eng. hjcanthrop(y) ; 
•is/.J The same ss LYCANTiiaoPE (q.v.). 

*' Forestus pronounces the man to he a lycanthroju 
iit. but he does not *.»y that the poor fellow believed 
bi nisei f to »>e transformed Into a wolf/'— S. B. Gould: 
IIVie-IFo/in, ch. v. 

ly-can throp ous, a. [Eng. lycanthrop(y) 
•ot<s.] Belonging to, or in any way connected 
with, lycanthropy (q.v.). 

'•There are two unfailing charncterlstlca of tycan. 
thr belief:— (II There can nowhere be a living 

belief lu coutcmjMirary metamorphosis Into any 
animal which lias ceased to exist hi the particular 
locality : 12) Belief in metamorphosis into the animal 
most promiuent lu any locality itself acquires a special 
iiromluence/'— J. fL F. McLennan, in I.ncyc. Brit. 
fed. vtbl. xv. 89. 

ly - can - throp - t ly-kan-throp y, s. 

iLvCANTIiaOPE.] 

Anthrop. : In s wide sense, the term lyoan* 
thropy is used for what Tylor calls the Doc- 
trine of Werewolves— “ That certain men by 
natural gift or magic art esn turn, for a time, 
Into ravening wild beasts.” Less widely, it 
denotes s belief in the temporary change of a 
man into a wolf. Such belief was once widely 
spread. The dominant Aryans in India in 
long-past ages described the rude indigenes 
by an epithet signifying “changing their 
shape at will.” In classic times we tind the 
belief in Herodotus (iv. 105), in Pliny (//. jV. 
viii. 34), In Petronius Arbiter (Sat. 02, ad Jin.), 
and in Virgil {Eel. viii. 05-93). It is mentioned 
by Augustins ( de Civ. Dei , xviii. IT); it 
flourished in the Middle Ages, when it was 
viewed as a form of demoniacal possession. 
Lycanthropy seems to have been first viewed 
rationally in 1003, when, in the case of Jean 
Grenier, the judge declared that it was “an 
insane delusion, not a crime." Strange to 
say, in France, where this just conclusion 
was come to nearly three centuries ngo, the 
belief in werewolves still lingers, anil within 
the lost twenty yearn Mr. Baring Gould found 
It Impossible to get a guide after dark aeross 
a wild place said to l»e haunted by n loupgarou. 
(Tylor; Prim. Cult, (1873). eh. viii., where a 
copious bibliography will be found ; see also 
Baring-Gould : Ilonk of Were-wolves.) 

" l.yluinfhropy 

I compretioii'l : for, without tmuifonimtlon, 

Mon become Wuivm.** Byron . {ton Juan, lx 20, 

ly - on.’- on, s. (Or. Avkcuuc (AaA«<5n). a king of 
Arcadia, father of Callisto. .Said to have 
been turned into n wolf Ik-caiisc he offered 
human sac rill cos to Jupiter; or, according to 


Ovid (Met. i, 163-239), because he tried to 
murder Jupiter, who was his guest.] 

Zool. : An aberrant genus of Canidie. con- 
taining but one species, Lycaon pictus ( venati- 
ons), the Hunting-dog. The head resembles 
that of a hyiena, and there are but four toes 
on each foot. It is gregarious, and commits 
great depredations on flocks of sheep. Habi- 
tat, Africa, from the Cape to the valley of the 
Nile. 

ly-^e’-um,*. (Lat., from Gr. \v<aoy (lukeion), 
so named from the neighbouring temple of 
Apollo Audios (Lukcios), or the wolf- si aver ; 
Avxeio? (lukeios) = pertaining to a wolf ; Auico? 
(lukos) = a wolf.] 

1. A gymnasium or public palaestra with 
covered walks in tho eastern suburb of 
Athens, in which Aristotle taught philosophy. 

2. A house, room, or apartment set apart 
for instruction, lectures, or discourses. 

3. An association or society for literary 
improvement and study. 

4. A school for higher education preparatory 
to the universities. 

ly?h'-gate, s. [Lichgate.] 

lych'-nis, s. ILat., from Gr. \v\vU ( luchnis ) 
= a plant with a bright scarlet flower, used 
for gprlands. Hooker and Arnott derive it 
from Av\»*ov (hichnos) = a light; because the 
thick, cottony substance on the leaves of 
some species, or of a similar plant, have been 
employed as wicks for lamps.] 

Bot. : Campion, a genus of Caryophyliaeeae, 
sub- order Silenese. The corolla is monnphyl- 
lous, tubular, flve-toothed ; the petals llve- 
clawed, sometimes divided on the limb ; 
stamens, ten ; styles, usually five, capsule 
opening by five or ten teetli. About thirty 
species are known, all from the northern 
hemisphere. L . dmrva and L. chnhrdouica 
are saponaceous. Tho latter, ft unlive of Asia 
Minor, forms a frequent and brilliant border 
for flower beds. 

^ ivocA Lychnis : 

Bot. : The genus Viscaria. 

* lych'-nitc, 8. (Gr. Av^i/iVt)* ( luchnitcs ) = of 

or like a lain]); (IncA7io*)=a lamp, a 

light.] An old name for Parian marble, from 
its being quarried by lamplight. 

* lych'-no-blte, 5. (Gr. Xv^voStos (lucktiobios) 
= living by lamplight ; Av^vo? (luihnos) = a 
lam]), and 0 ios (bios) = life.] One who la boors 
or transacts his business by night, sleeping by 
day. 

lych'-no-scope, s. [Gr Auxros ( luchnos ) = 
a lamp, a light, and anoncta (skopeo) = to see.] 

Arch. : A small narrow window near the 
ground in the chain'd of a church, so dis- 
posed that through it a person outside may 
see the priest at the altar during the act of 
consecration. 

1^9'-inc, s. (Mod. Lat. Lyc(ium barbarian); 
Eng. suit. -Die.] 

Chan. : A bsse contained In the Box Thorn 
(Lydian harbor um). The base obtained from 
ths hydroehlorato is n white radio-crystalline 
mass, which has a sharp taste, dissolves easily 
in water nnd alcohol, and sparingly in ether. 
Moat of its salts are crystallizabh , and easily 
soluble in water. 

Iy9 -I um, s. [Gr. Avxion (lukton) = a kind of 
Lycian thorny shrub.] 

Bot. : Boxthorn : a genus of Solanaccie, tribe 
Atropeic. It consists of trees or shrubs, usually 
xpinose, with white, yellow, rose-coloured, 
pur| Je, or scarlet flowers. About thirty are 
known. Lycium enroptvnm is used for hedges 
in the Greek Islands, though, perhaps, not wild 
there. The young shoots are eaten in Spain 
with oil nnd vinegar. They are also eaten in 
India, where goats browse on the plant. The 
berries lire reputed aphrodisiac. barb'trum 
is sometimes found in cottage gardens in 
Britain, ns are other species in gardens gener- 
ally. 

ly c5o'-to nine, s. [Mod. I^at. (Aeon it um), 
Lycocton(um) ; Eng. mitt’, -iur.) 

Chem. : A base extracted, together with 
ncolyet.lne, from wolfsbane (Anmiritm /. i/<i»r- 
tonum) by means of alcohol, and sepnruted 
from the latter by its solubility in ether. It 
crystallizes In wnrly groups of crystals, very 


soluble in alcohol and ether, and slightly 
soluble in water. It lias an alkaline reaction, 
a strong bitter taste, and is coloured bright 
red with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

ly-co'-de^, $. (Gr. (Utkodes), con- 

tracted from AvxoftSifc (JaAoeides). wolf-like : 
Avxov (lukos)-n wolf, and ( eido$)= form.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Lycodid:e. Nine sjsmies are known from the 
Arctic Ocean ; four from the southern ex- 
tremity of tho American continent. Lycodes 
mucosus is from Northumberland Sound. 

ly-co-di doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lycod(c$); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufl*. -Wo*.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Fishes of the order 
Anacathini, division Anocantfrint GudoidH. 
Marine littoral fishes of small size, resembling 
Blennies, chiefly represented in high latitudes, 
a few living within the tropical zone. There 
is one rare British species, Gymnelis imherbis , 
the Dcurdless Ophidium. Length, about three 
inches ; depth, about a quarter of sn inch. 

ly'-co don, s. [Gr. Auko? (lukos) = a wolf, 
and oSous (odous), genit. oSot'rc* (pdontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Lyeodontidic (q.v.) Lycodon capensis , a 
South African snake, is shining greenish-brown 
above, head with variations, and the scales 
along the middle of the back less distinctly 
marked with white specks than those of ths 
side. Length about fourteen inches. Ifi 
affects damp situations, near localities favour* 
able for concealment. Like most of the In* 
noeua of South Africa, its movements aro 
slow. 

* ly-co dont, s. [Lycodon.] 

Pahvont. (PI) : Teeth like those of a wolf- fish. 

ly-co-don’-ti dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lyco- 
don , genit. ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufT. 

-ul(c. ] 

Zool. : A family of Innocuous colubriform 
snakes, from India and Africa. Body of 
moderate length, muzzle flat, pupil vertical. 
They are ground snakes. Those of India live 
on skiuks, while the African species devours 
mice and other small nocturnal mammals. 

ly cog’ -a la, s. (Gr. Av«o? (lukos) — a wolf, 
and yaAa (gala) = milk. So named because, 
when the plants are young, they resemble a 
mass of thick cream.] 

Iiot. : A genus of rnyxogastrous fimgals. 
Lycogala epUlcndron has heads almost the size 
of a nut, with only yellow, yellowish, or 
pinkish-white spores. One species has ft 
blood-like pulp. 

ly-co per da’-cc te, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. lyco- 
pcrd(o7i) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutT. -oc«c.] 

Bot. : The same as Gastedomycetes. [Lv- 
coPEanoN.] 

ly-co pcr -don, *. [Gr. Av<o? (lukos) — n 
wolf, and 7rtp6o/xai (2>cn/f>77iai) - to break wiud 
backwards.] 

But. : Futf-ball ; a genus of fungnls, order 
Gastcromyeetes or Lyeoperdncese, sub-order 
Tricliogustrcs. It hasa double peudium. the 
outer coat breaking into warts, spines, scales, 
&e. Lycoperdon BoeDfri is eatable. The dry 
mass oi threads and spores mny be used as a 
styptic. L. gigantcum, a large, imMnseent 
species, hns also been used as a styptic and 
for tinder; the fumes produce tho e fleet of 
chloroform. L, ganmutum is the Common 
full-ball. 

lycopordon nuts, s. pi. The eommer- 
cial name of the underground fimgals ol the 
gcmis Klaphomyces. 

ly co-per'-rt con, ly c6 per si cum, *. 

[Gr. Aixos (ricAis) a wolf, and ntpoiKoy 
(]>cr.ilcon) =. (as adj.) l’ersiau ; fas subst.) 
= r'^rhl 

Bot. : A genus of .Solanneen*, closely akin to 
Solmnim. Ten species are known, chiefly 
from Soul h America. I.ycoprrri-on '^ulnUum 
is Hie Tomato or Love-apple UomaixxJ 

ly' co pdd, s. [l.vcoponirM.] 

Hot. : A plaut of the genus Lycopodium 
(qv.). 

ly c6p - 6 dal, a. [Mod. Lat. 

(q.V.).] 

Hot. ; Of or lndonglng to the genus Lyeo- 


boll, b^; po^t, ; cat, gcll, chorus, 9 I 1 L 11 , benph; go, ^om; thin, this; sin, tuf ; oxpect, Xenophon, oxist. pli L 
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podium, or the order Lycopodiace®, as the 
Lycopodal Alliance. ( Lindlty .) 

ly co pd-da -les, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lycopo - 
d(nnn); Lat. four pi. adj. auff. -o7«.] 

Bot. : An alliance of Acrogens, consisting of 
vascular flowerless plants with axillary nr 
radical, one or many-cellcd spore cases, and 
spores of two sorts. Orders Lycopodiace® 
and Marsileace® (q.v.). 

ly-co podc, s. {Lycopodium.] 

Bot., Comm., <£•<:. : The powder contained in 
the spore-eases of Lycopodium clavotum and 
L. Selago. It is highly inflammable, and is 
used in the manufacture of fireworks, for 
theatrical lightning, also to roll up pills, 
which, when coated with it, may be put into 
water without being moistened. ( Bindley .) 

ly-co pd-di a'-^e-je, ?. pi. [Mod. Lat. lyco- 
podium,) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -cwece.] 

]. Bot. : Clnlmiosses. An order of Acrogens, 
alliance Lycupndales. It consists of moss- 
like plants, the rootstock running, creeping, 
constituting a corm, or wanting. Stem dirhn- 
tonumsly branched ; leaves imbricate, all 
round or in two to six rows ; capsules, called 
sporangia, sessile in the axis of the leaves, or 
in that of the scales of a terminal or axillary 
aessile or stalked cone ; one to three-celled, 
with inacrospores and microspores, the former 
marked at the top with two radiating lines. 
Distribution world-wide. Known genera, four 
or five; species numerous, including the 
genus Lycopodium, which contains about 100 
species. 

2. Palceobot. : The Lycopodiace® seem to have 
begun in the Upper Silurian, with the Lepido- 
dendroids, Pacliytbeca and Psilophyton. The 
genus Lepidodendron, to which some species 
of plants from the Devonian, and aliout forty 
(half of them British) from the Carboniferous, 
with a few from the Permian, have been re- 
ferred, is believed to have been Lycopodia- 
ceons. They were gigantic when compared 
with modern Lycopodiums. Their fruits were 
Lepidostrobi. There are also, in the Devonian 
and Carboniferous, Lepidophloios, Cordaites, 
and Lycupodites, the second of which may, 
perhaps, have been coniferous. Mr. Car- 
ruthers considers Sigillariato have been Lyeo- 
podiaceons. It is found in the Devonian and 
Carboniferous, being a very marked feature of 
the latter rocks. 

ly cci pi> dl a -ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Mod. 
Lat. (ypcpodiace(<.v) ; Eng. adj. suff. -o?is.] 
Pertaining or belonging to the Ly copod i ace ;e, 
resembling the Lycopodiacese (q.v.). 

“Upon these grounds Mr. Carrutbera decides Agnimt 
the view that Sigillaria is a gymnospennims exovjen. 
and he regards it as cry^togamic and lycopodiaccoui." 
—Sichohon Palceont ., li. 4 GO. 

ly-cop o-dlte, s. [Lvcopodites.] 

Palceont. : A fossil plant of the genus 
Lycopodites. 

ly-cop-o-di'-tes.s. [Mod. Lat. lycopod(ium); 
Lat. sutf. -ites.] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil plants, akin to 
Lycopodium. The leaves are inserted all 
round the stem or in two opposite rows. 
Morris enumerates species from the Coal 
Measures, from tha Oolicic Shale, and from 
the London Clay. It occurs also in the 
Devonian. 

ly co po -di um, s. [Gr. Avko* (lukos) — 
a wolf, and ttovs (j>' v us), genit. ttoSos ( podus)= 
a font.] 

Hot. : Clubmoss. The typical genus of tha 
order Lycopodiaceae (q.v.). It consists of 
perennial plants, with erect, prostrate, or 
creeping stems, small leaves, and reniform 
or onp-ci’lled, two-valved capsules. The sporea 
of Lycopodium are used fur coating pills, 
and the bands when rubbed with them 
may be dipped in water without becoming 
wet. L. clavatum ia emetic, nnd L. Selago 
cathartic, but they are dangerous. They 
cun be nsed externally as counter irri- 
tants. L. cartkarticum ^?) or ruhrum, a South 
American plant, is violently purgative. It 
has been uscl in elephantiasis. L. phlegmaria 
and L. stpw malum are aphrodisiac. It is said 
that woollen clothes boiled with it become 
blue if afterwards treated with Brazil wood. 

ly COp' SIS, s. {Lat. lycopsis; Gr. Au«o>/»is 
(lukopsis), Avko^o? (lukop*os), Auwa^o? ( lukap - 
$r») = a plant like alkanet.) 

Bot. : Formerly regarded as a genus of 


boraginaceons plants, tribe Anchuse®. By 
Sir Joseph Hooker made a sub-genus of An- 
cliusa. The corolla tube is curved, equalling 
or exceeding the oblique limb; the nutlets 
with the ring equal at the base. Anchusa 
(Lycopsis) arvensis is the Bugloss (q.v.). 

ly'-co pus, s. [Gr. A v*os (lukns) = a wolf, 
and 7rotK (poi/s)=a foot, which the leaves 
faintly resemble.] 

Bot. : A gennsof Labiat®, family Menthid®. 
The calyx is tive-cleft, the limbs of the corolla 
nearly equal ; stamens only two. Known 
species, two. One, Ly copus ettropasvs, has 
bluish- white, purple-dotted flowers. 

ly-co’ -sa, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. Av*o« 

(lukos) = a wolf. The genus ia so named from 
the predatory habits of some of the species. 
( McNicoll .)] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Lycosid® (q.v.). Lycosa piratica is British. 
The most celebrated species is L. tarantula , 
the Tarantula (q.v.). 

ly-co-sau'-rus, s. [Gr. Avko? (lukos) = 
a wolf, and aavp o? (sa uros), aavpa (soura) = a 
lizard.] 

Pahvant. : A genus of Thecodonts of Trias- 
sic (?) age. 

ly-C^-si-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lycos(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. ; Wolf Spiders. A widely-dis- 
tributed family of wandering predaceous 
Spiders, tribe Dipneumones. Ocelli generally 
in three rows ; cepbalotborax robust, but 
nan-owed anteriorly ; falces vertical, three 
pairs of spinnerets, legs usually terminated 
by three claws without any scopul® or ad- 
hesive hairs. Many of the species frequent 
woods and dry commons ; others, as Lycosa 
pirotica, are aquatic. Chief genera, Lycosa 
and Dolomedes. 

ly-cot'-ro-pal, a, [Gr. Avko? (lukos) = a 
wolf, and rponos (tropos) =a turn, a direction.] 

Bot. : An orthotropal ovule curved down- 
ward s like a horseshoe. 

ly'-da, s. [Gr., fem. of AvSos ( Ludos ) = a 
Lydian.] 

JEnfom. : A genus of hymenopterous insects, 
family Tenthredinid®. The species are many. 
Lyda pratensis and L. campestris feed on 
pine-trees, which they injure, and L. bctulce on 
the beech. 

# lyd* dern, s. [Lyther.] An idle fellow. 

*' It Is better that young© Lydderne* w©pe than old© 
men ." — Vocaeyon of John Bale. (ISW.) 

Xyd-i-a, 5. [Gr.] 

Asfron. ; [Asteroid, 110]. 

Lyd' l-an, a. [Lat. Lydivs, from Gr. AvSto 
(Ludin)’= Lydia.] 

1. Geog. : Of or pertaining to Lydia, a 
couutry of Asia Minor, ruled over by Croesus, 
and afterwards a Persian satrapy. Its in- 
habitants were noted for their efleminacy and 
voluptuousness; hence, Lydian cams to mean 
effeminate, voluptuous, soft. 

•• Ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian aira™ 

Mdton ; L' Allegro, 136. 

2. Music: 

(1) One of tha ancient Greek modes, the 
highest in Midi ; its music was of a soft, 
pleasing character. 

(2) The fifth of the Ecclesiastical modes, cal led 
by mediaeval writers. Modus hrtus (the joyful 
mode), from its general jubilaut character. 

Lydian-stone, s. 

Min. : The same as Basanite (q.v.), 

lyd’-ine, $ [Eng. Lyd(ian) (?),- -ine.] 

Chem. : A violet dye, produced hy the 
action of potassium ferricyanide on aniline. 
It is very soluble in alcohol and in the fatty 
ncids, slightly soluble in ether and benzol, 
but insoluble in water and in fatty oils. It 
dyes wool, silk, and mordanted cotton, and 
the tissues dyed with it are not altered by 
alkaline carbonates or ammonia. Lvdioe is a 
poison when taken internally, or when al- 
lowed to come in direct contact with the blood. 

lyd’-lte, s. [Gr. \vSia MOos (Ludia lithos)=. 
Lydian-stone ; sutf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Afin. : Tha same as Basanite (q.v.). 

lye(l), *lce, *leye, *lic, *ley, s. [A.S. 
leak; cogn. with Dut. loog ; Ger. lauge ; G. H. 


Ger. louga ; I cel. laug.] A solution of an 
alkali ; water impregnated with alkaline salt 
imbibed from the ashes of wood. Used in 
aoap-making, in neutralizing an acid, in 
cleansing grease from objects, such as tlda 
iron plates in the operation of tiuning, &c. 

lye (2), s. [Prob. from lie (2), v.) 

Rail. -eng. : A siding, offset, or loop, from 
a main line, on to which trucks may be run 
for the pui pose of loading and unloading; 
also a siding or set of rails at a terminus used 
for the same purpose. 

* lye (3), s. [Lie (1), s.) 

*lye, V.i. [Lie (1), i\] 

ly'-ell ite, s. [Named after the eminent 
geologist Sir Charles Lyell ; snff. - ite (Jl/in.).] 
Min. : A variety oflangite (q.v.), of a bluish- 
white ci dour, occurring in fibrous encrusta- 
tions. When named it was regarded as a hy- 
drated sulphate of copper and lime, but sub- 
sequent analyses proved it to be a mixture of 
gypsum and langite. The same substance 
was, about the same time, named Devilling 
after the chemist tit. Claire-Deville. Found 
with langite in Cornwall. 

ly-cn-$epli'-a-la, s. pi. [Gr. Avw (I«6) = to 

loose, ami eyxe^a-Cos (cuykepihalos) = the brain. J 
Zool. : Owen's first and lowest group or sub- 
class of Mammalia, characterized by ’* the 
comparatively loose or disconnected state of 
the cerebral hemispheres. The size of these 
hemispheres is so small that they leave ex- 
posed the olfactory ganglions, the cerebellum, 
and more or less of the optic lobes ; their sur- 
face is generally smooth ; the siifiactuositiea, 
when present, are few and simple." The Lyen- 
cephala include the orders Marsnpialia (with 
four families, Rhizophnga, Poephaga, Carpo- 
phaga, and Eutomopliaga). and Monotremata 
(with two genera, Echidna and Ornitho- 
rhyncus). 

ly-en-^eph-a-lous, a. [Eng., <?: c. lycn^ 
ccphalia) ; -ows.) Belonging to, or character- 
istic of the Lyencephala (q.v.). 

•‘The ly encephalon* mamuiHlia. are unguieiilaU."— 
Oxeen . Clou. Mammalia, p. 2T. 

* lyf, s. [Life.] 

ly-gao -l-dje, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lyga(us) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -ido\] 

Entom. : A family of Geocorcs or Land 
Bugs (q.v.). The scutellum is short and 
triangular ; two ocelli, antenmc four-jointed, 
springing from below a straight line drawn 
from the eyes to the base of the rostrum, 
which has four nearly equal joints. The 
membrane of the hem elytra lias usually four 
oi five longitudinal veins. Chief genera, 
Rhvparocbromus, Platygaster, aud Lygyeua 
(q v.). 

ly-gse-us, s. [Gr. \vyaios (lug/xios) = dark, 
shadowy, gloomy, from its l>eiiig the habit of 
the insects to secrete themselves.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Lygaeid® (q.v.). These insects are generally 
red, banded and spotted with black. Lygccus 
eqnestris, L. saxatilis, and L. familiaris are 
found on the continent of Europe. 

ly-ge’-um, e. [Gr. Avyo? (Ingas) = a pliant 
twig or rod fit for wickerwork.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Phalaride®, 
Only known species, LygevmSpartum, a rather 
handsome Indian grass with extensive root- 
stocks growing in sand, which it binds to- 
gether. It is the esparto grass (q.v.). 

lyg -i-a, t li^-I-a, s. [Ligea.] 

Zool. : A genus of Crustacea, family Onis- 
cidre. Lygia oceanico is the Great Sea-slater 
of the British ccasts. 

ly-go'-di urn, s [Gr. Airyw$7jc (Ivgatfcs) = 
like a lily twig ; Avyos (lugos) = a plant, twig, 
or rod.) 

Bot. : A genus of ferns, tribe Sehiz®e®. The 
species are elegant twining plants, which 
bind together the small shrubs among which 
they grow. 

ly'-ing (1). pr. par., a., & s. [Lie (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. ,{ part imp. adj. : (See 
tha verb). 

C. As snhst. : The act or habit of telling 
lies ; a falsehood, a lie. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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lysing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Lie (2), v.) 

A. Ai B. As pr. par. S' particip . o»(j . : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis suhst. : Tbe act or state of being re- 
cumbent nr prostrate. 

* lying down, s. A woman's accouche- 
ment, childbirth. 

* lying- house, s. A prison for great 
offenders, 

lying in, a. & s. 

A. As ndjectire : 

1. being in childbirth : as, a woman lying- 

in. 

2. Pertaining to or used for childbirth : as, 
« lying-in hospital. 

B. vis svbst. : The act of bearing a child, 
childbirth. 

lying panels, s. pi. 

Arrk.: Panels in which the flbrea of the 
wood lie in a horizontal direction, 

lying to, s. 

Haul. : The state of a ship when the sails 
are so disposed as to counteract each other. 

ly -irig ly, adv. |Eng. lying (1); - ly .) In a 
lying manner ; with lies ; falsely. 

lyke'- wako, s. (Lichwakk.J An assembly 
of persons to watch iu the chamber of a 
corpse by night. 

*“Ay, nr— dead enough.’ mid another, ‘but here's 
wh&t snail give him a rousing lykewake'" — Scott: 
Guy SJannermg, cb. xxvii. 

* s. ILeam.J A limc*hound or limmer. 

** ilound or spante), bnveh or Jym." 

Bhakcsp. : Lear, ML 0. 

lyme, s. [Corrupt, from Lat. elymus (q.v.).] 

Hot., ( Ic. : (See the compound), 
lyme- grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Elymua (q.v.). 

ly mex'-ydon, s. (Gr. AiVa(fuma)=:(l) filth 
or dirt, (2) ruin, and £uAo* (rufon) = fire- 
wood, lumber.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Lymexylnnidse (q.v.) Lymexylon navale in- 
fests oak wood. It ia a pest is some con- 
tioeoUl dockyards. 

ly mox lon'-i-das, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. 
lymexylon ; Lat. fem. pi. atlj. auff. -id in.) 

Entom. : A family of beetles, founded by 
Sw&inson, and still retained. 

* l^fm-i-ter, s. [Limitour ] 

l^m'-noo-a, s. [Limn^a.] 

15rm n» -a-dae, s. pi. (Limnajadas.) 

l$nm'-nitC, s. [Mod, Lat. lymn(cca ); auff. -He 
(I'alcront ).J 

Palceont. : A fossil linnuea. 

l$rmph, * lym-pha, s. (Lat. lympha = water, 
lymph, prob. allied to limpidus s= clear ; Pr. 
lymphs.) 

1. Orel. iMng. : Water ; any clear trans* 
paient fluid like water. 

" Tby bunks, OnhltUB, he agnln hath trod, 

Thy murmur* livanl. and drunk the cry*U1 lumph." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 

n. Technically : 

1. PAj/s. ; Tlie chief difference between chyle 
find lymph Is the more complete state of 

{ ►reparation for the operations of nutrition In 
ymph, owing to the smaller proportion of 
solid matter, and the almost total absence of 
fat ; it is comparatively transparent, high in 
tho scale of nutrition, bearing a atrong re- 
semblance to blood without l he red corpuscles. 
2. Hot. l’hys. : The aap of a plant, 
li Vaccine Lymph : [Vaccination, Vaccine). 

lymph channel, lymph-slnns, s. 

An/it : A channel or sinus for tho convey- 
ance of lymph. It is situated in the inesen- 
torie gland, (£uain.) 

* lym phad, s. [l’roh. a corrupt of Gael. 
longphade u galley.] An ancient vessel with 
one mast, not uncommonly seen in tho heral- 
dry of Scotland. It is the femlnl ensign of 
the lorJsliip of Lome, and is home by the 
family of Argyll, and tin* clan of Campbell. 

*“ Our loch ne>r **wr tlw ( kwidIII lymph/uls,’ 
the hig*«r I undo r.“— ticntl Hob /Coy, xxlx. 


lym pha dcn -6-ma, s. [LaL lympha 
iLympuj ; (Jr. diije (odea) = a gland, and sc’J*. 
•w/itt (oina) (?),] 

Path. : An important morbid condition of 
the glands, characterized by hypertrophy ; 
Hodgkin's disease. 

lyin'-phas-duet, s. (Lympuoddct.J 

lym phan-gc-i' r ti3, $. [I>at. lympha 
[Lymph] ; Gr. ayvelop (anyrAei'on) — a \use or 
wsstd, and sutf. -tfts (Pufn.).] 

Path. : Inflammation of the lymphatics. 

■ lym phatc, * lym'-phat-cd, a. |Lat, 
lyinphatus , pa. par. of lympho — to drive out 
of one's senses.] Mad, deranged, insane. 

lym-phat'-ie, * lym-phat -Ick, a. & s. 

| Lat. lymphaticus, from lym phot us, pa. par. of 
lympho = to drive out of one's senses; hr. 
lymphaiitjuc.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to, conveying, or con- 
taining lymph. 

"There are lymphatic vessel* which come from the 
upper ami others which proceed from tbe lower ex- 
tremitlea. Numerous glands occur along their course. 
Tbe coat* of the lymphatics, three In number, are 
delicate ami transparent, so that their contents may 
readily 1x> seen.”— 7Wd & Bowman : Phy*. Anat. (1866), 
li. 2C9. 280. 

• 2. Fig. : Mad, frenzied, enthusiastic. 

"Horace either la or feigns hnn»e1f/ym.pAatfcfc."— 
Shaftesbury : Concerning Enthusiasm, §6. 

B. Assubstantire : 

* L Ord. Jxing. : A madmau, an enthusiast. 

"All nations have their lymphatics of some kind or 
another.”— Shaf.csbury : Concerning Enthusiasm, 1 6. 

1L Technically: 

1. Anat. (PI.): A name for the lymphatic 
vessels (q.v.). 

t 2. Bot. (PL): The sap vessels of a plant. 

*[ The Lymphat ic or Phlegmatic Te m pe rament 
is characterized by light, sandy, or whitish 
hair, light gray eves, n pallid complexion, the 
skin nearly destitute of hair, much perspira- 
tion, small blood-vessels, a feeble and alow 
pulse, want of energy, both in animal and 
physical functions. Mental powers sometimes 
dull, sometimes the reverse. It Is the weak 
temperament of the xanthous variety of 
mankind. 

lymphatic-glands, s. pi. 

Anat.: The absorbent system for the trans- 
mission of the lymph, allied to the lacteal 
system, and appearing also first in fishes, then 
reptiles, then mammals. Their chief use is to 
elfcct a change in the materials absorbed, 
and render them more fitted for introduction 
into the blood. Lymphatics are found in 
most parts of tbe animal tissue, except the 
brain and spinal cord, the eye, bones, car- 
tilages and tendons, the membranes of the 
ovum, the umbilical cord, aod the placenta. 
Lymphatic vessels like arteries ami veins 
have three coats, an external, middle, and 
internal ; they are nlso aupplied with valves. 
[TnonACic-DUCT (q.v.).] 

lymphatic -vessels, s. pi. 

Anat.: The lymphatic vessels convey In 
solution to the blood matters derived from 
the wear and tear of the vessels or from out- 
side. (Todd <C Bowman: Phys. A tint., ii. 290.) 

lym -pho duct, ljfrn’-phfe-ditct, s . [Lat. 
lympha = lymph, and auefus = a leading, a 
duet.] 

1. Anat.: A vessel in animal bodies which 
conveys the lymph ; a lyinphutie. (ISlackmore.) 

2. Bot. (PL): Sap-veasels. 

ljdn phog' ra-ph^,5. [Lnt. lympha = lymph, 
and Ypa^w (grapho) =. to describe.] A treatise 
on or description of tho lymphatic vessels, 
their origin and uses. 

lymph'-oid, a. [Lnt lympha , and Gr. «T$oy 
(eidos) — firm.] 

A mil. : Having tho formorn*peet of lymph. 
There arc lymphoid -glands and lymphoid - 
tissue. (Qhmin.) 

• ljfmpli'-y, q. [Eng. lymj^k; -y.) Containing 
or resembling lymph. 

# lym-y-tour, s . (Limitoi r.) 

* lyn-96 -JXJl, a. [Lot. lynccus, from /y»u , (geiiit. 
lyncis)^n lynx.) of or pertaining to the 
lynx ; lynx-liko, acute. 

•* My eye* *re *< /»/nrr<i»i m to ac* you prouilly luU' 
0011 OiU 1 n C li dt A utter r to the Vin.lteuiion, 


lyn^h, v.t. (Said to be deriveo from the nnrne 
of a Virginian farmer, who took the law into 
his own hands by tying a thief to a tree, and 
then flogging him.) To inflict punishment or 
| ain upon, without the forms ol l.iw, as by a 
mob, or uny unauthorised persons. 

** Giwnje w,-u lynched, an ha de*crveJ.’— Emcr+m : 
English Pratts, cb. lx. 

lynch law, s. The act or practice ot 
punishing n fiend ers for a crime without a tr.nL 
Like the verb “to Ivnc..,” this cxpres>inn 
originated in America, but is now naturalized 
in England. 

‘lyn'-cus, s. [Mod. Lat] [Lvnx.J 

Zool. : A genus proposed by Gray (/!/iruik 
of Phi L, xxvi.), to include the lynxes, which 
nre now classed as .species (or varieties of a 
species) of the genus Felis. 

* lynde, 5. (A.S. lind ; Sw. fi Dan. lind; Dut, 

it Ger. limle.) The lindeo-tree (q.v.X 

*lynd' cn, s, [Linoen.] 

Myne, s. (Line, s .] Flax. 

*lynn, j. [Linn.] A waterfalL 

lynx, * llnco, s. [Hat. from Gr. Auyf (Jwn$r).J 

1. Zool. : A common name for the dilferent 
varieties of Fdis lynx t or, as some zoologists 
thiok, of the ditferent species of the gcnuB 
Lyncus (q.v.). The Greek Auyf was probably 
the Caracal (q.v.) (ef. G\id, Met., xv. 413)1 
Lynxes shared with leopards the duty of draw- 
ing the chariot of Bacchus (Pers. i. 101 ; Virg.. 
Georgia j. 264); Pliny (Hist. Xat., xxviii. 32) 
calls them the *• most sharp sighted of all 
quadrupeds,” hence the epithet lynx-eyed 
(q.v.). The lynxes are all of moderate size, 
but larger than the true cats ; limbs long, tail 
short and stumpy, ears tipped with a pencil 
of hair, the cheeks bearded, and pads of tha 
feet overgrown with hair ; colour, light-hrown 
or gray, more or less spotted with a darker 
shade. They are fierce and savage, and prey 
on sheep and poultry. Their skins are valu- 
able as fur. Felis lynx ia the Common Lynx, 
found in Scandinavia, Russia, the north of 
Asia, and formerly iu the forest regions of 
Central Europe ; F. cervaria is a native of 
Siberia; F. pardina of Turkey, Greece, bicily, 
Sardinia, and Spain ; and F. isahellina of 
Tibet. The New World 1ms also four lynxes: 
F. canadensis , the Canada Lynx, the must 
northern species ; F. rufa, the Bay or Red 
Lynx, extending nearly over the United States, 
but giving place in Texas nod tho south of 
California to F. maculnta , and in Oregon and 
Washington Territory to F. fascial*. Prof, 
Flower is of opinion that, ou further investi- 
gation, all these will bo found to bo varieties 
of a single species. 

*’ 1 |ihu the wur thftt spotted lynxes make 

With tbclr liercc rival* lor tbe h-uutle * «x.ke.’ 

Drydvit: V try it ; (Jtorytc ill. US. 

2. /!$<rr>n- : A constellation of Ilevelius, be- 
tween the head of Ursa Major and the star 
Cape 11a. None of the stars are larger than the 
fourth magnitude. 

lynx-eyed, a. Having sharp, acute sight 

ly'-on, s. [Lion.] 

lyon court, s. The Scottish court of tho 
Lyun king-at-auus (q.v.). 

U Lyon king-ot (or of) arms: 

Her.: An oflicial iu Scotland, derKing jila 
title from the lion rampant, the armorial bear- 
ings of the Scottish kings, IIo has authority 
to Inspect the arms and eiisigns-nrmorud of 
all noblemen and gentlemen m tho kingdom, 
todistinguish the arms of thcymingcr branches 
of families, and to ghe proper anus to those 
entitled to henr them, to matriculate such 
arms, and to line those who bear arms which 
are not matriculated, lie alao appoints and 
superintends messengers. at arms. lie is as- 
sisted ulan by heralds and pursuivants. Called 
also Lord Lyon. 

ly-o n&t'-I-a, s. [Named after Lyonct, the 
eutoniologist.) 

/fa t«> in. : The typical genus of the family 
Lyoiu t i. ,e. Die laria* of l.yonetia CU>\ke ia 
buriow in the leal os n! the apple and cherry- 
trees. 

ly 6 n6t -l do), s.pl. (Mod. lait. fyoactiu, and 
Lat. trill, pi. mlj. Mill'. -ido'.J 

Kt tom. : \ f uni ky of moths, group or trllni 
fim imi. lletd generally smooth ; ant i > tiiiii>, 
with tho basal joint e\i*anded into an eye-mp ; 


boil* bo^; podt, J6\*rl; cat, ^cli, chorus, 9 hln, bonph; go, /tom; tliln, this; sin. as; oxpoot, Xonophon, oxtst. Ing. 
-clan, -tian^shan. -tlon, sion -shim; -tlon, -jlon- zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous - ah us. -hlo, -dlo, .kc. «* I 39 I, d^L 
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lypemania— lythraceae 


the anterior wings narrow ; posterior wings 
lanceolate, with long cilia ; larvae with sixteen 
legs, most of them leaf miners. Genera, live. 
British species, mostly leaf miners. 

ly-pe ma ni-a, s. [Fr. lypemanie, from Gr. 
Avmj (lupe) = pain of mind, grief, and pavia 
(mania) = madness.] 

Mental Pathol. : The melancholia of the an- 
cients. The term tvas introduced hy Esquirol to 
signify disorder of the faculties with respect to 
one ora small nainher of objects, with predom- 
inance of a sorrowful and depressing passion. 
(Bucknill A Take: Psychol. Med,., p. 33.) 

iy -ra, 5 . [Lat. = a lyre (q.v.).] 

1. Anat. : A triangular portion of the coiyms 
callosum . marked with transverse longitudinal 
and oblique lines. 

2. Astron . : The Lyre or Harp : one of the 
twenty ancient Northern constellations. It is 
situated to the south-east of the head of Draco, 
having Hercules on the west and south and 
Cygnus on the east. Though a small constella- 
tion, it contains the large star Vega (q.v.), 
with uearly twenty others visible to the naked 
eye, and. according to Bode, 1G6 in all, in- 
cluding telescopic stars. 

3. Zool. : A sub-genus of Brachiopoda, genus 
Terabratella. 

ly'-rate, ly -rated, a. [L 3 t. lyra = a lyre.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In a lyrate manner, so as to 
faintly resemble a lyre. 

2. Bot. : Lyre-shaped ; a kiud of pinnatilo- 
bate leaf, having the lobes divided into an un- 
certain depth ; panduriforni, but with several 
sinuses on each side, which gradually diminish 
In size to the hase ; as the leaves of Geum 
urbanum, Raphanus Raphanistrum. ( Bindley .) 

•lyre (yas'i) (i), *lere, ‘lire, *luke, 

$. [A.S. hleor ; Icel. hlyr; O. L. Ger. Weor.j 
The face, the countenance, the complexion. 

" Hire lufum leor." St. Mar her etc, S. 


[Fr., from lyra ; Gr. Avpa 


lyre (y as l) ( 2 ). 

(lura) = a lyre.] 

1. Mus. : One of the most ancient 
striuged instruments. 

The wo#d lyre (Avpa) does 
not occur iu Homer ; he 
speaks only of the eitharis 
(* i flap is) and phonninx 
(4>6ppiy£). The distinction 
between a eitharis (or gui- 
tar), and a lyre, is that the neck 
of the former runs behind the 
upper part of the strings, while 
the strings of the latter are free 
©n both sides. The lyre origin- 
ally had but three strings, to 
which four were added by the 
Greeks to form a heptachord 
The number was afterwards in 
creased to eleven and fiually to 
•ixteen. lyre. 

" Taught his warlike hands to wind 
Th« silver strings of his melodious lyre." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Meiamorphotet L 

2. Astron : [Lyra]. 



lyre bat, s. 

Zool. : Megadcrma lyra , a bat of the family 
Rhinolophidse (Nyeteridre). Habitat, conti- 
nental India and Ceylon ; length, three-and-a- 
half inches; slaty-hlue in colour, paler be- 
neath ; ears about half the length of the head 
and body. It is carnivorous, and, in addition 
to insects, feeds on frogs, fish, aud even 
smaller bats. 


lyre bird, 5 . 

Ornith. : Menura sttperba (or novce-hollan- 
dice), an insectivorous Australian bird, placed 
by Professor Huxley in his Coracomorplire. 
(Iu this connection see a paper by Mr. Bartlett, 
in Proc. Zool . Soc., 1SU7. pp. 6 SS, 6S9.) Habitat, 
New South Wales, the southern part of Queens- 
land, and perhaps some parts of the colony 
of Victoria. The lyre-bird is Tfbt so large as 
a hen-pheasant; plumage, sooty-brown, re- 
lieved l»y rufous on the chin, throat, some of 
the wing-feathers, and the tail-coverts. The 
sixteen rectrices are developed in the inale in 
the extraordinary fashion that gives the bird 
its English name. The two exterior have the 
outer web very narrow, and the inner very 
broad, and they curve at first outwards, then 
somewhat inwards, and near the tip outwards 
again, bending round so as to present a lyre- 
like form. Tiie middle pair of feathers have 
the outer web broad, and the inner web very 


narrow ; they cross near their base, and then 
diverge, bending round forwards near the 
tip. The remainiog twelve feathers are thinly 



furnished with barbs, and present a hair-like 
appearance. The lyre-bird is becoming rare ; 
and though specimens have been brought to 
Europe, none has long survived iu captivity. 
(Prof. Newton.) Called also Lyre-pheasant. 

lyre flower, s. 

Bot. : Dielytra spectabilis. 

lyre-pheasant, s. ILyre-bird.] 

lyre-shaped, a. [Lyrate, 2.] 
lyre tall, s. 

Ornith. : The genus Menura (q.v.). 

lyr-en-9eph -a-la (yr as ir), s. pi. [Gr. 

Avpa ( lura)= a lyre, and .fnceVjmAov ( engkepha • 
Jo?i) = the brain, so named because the brain 
of reptiles somewhat resembles the loose brain 
of birds.] 

Zool: A name given by Owen to Reptiles 
(q.v.). 

lyr’-ic, * lir -icke, 4 lyr'-tek, a. & 5 . [Lat. 

lyricus; fromGr. Avpixov (lurilcos) — pertaining 
to the lyre ; Avpa (lura) = a lyre ; Fr. lyriyue; 
Ital. & Sp. lirico.] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining or relating to a lyre 
or harp ; intended or suited for the lyre. 

*’ HU(.EschylusJversific.\tloD with the Intermixture 
of lyric com position Is more various tha .11 that of 
ShiiKspeftre.*'— Observer, No. 70. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. A composer or writer of lyric poetns. 

’’The greatest conqueror in this nation, after the 
mftnner of the old Grecian lyricks, did not only com- 
pose the words of his divine odes, hut set them to 
music himself.’* — Addison. 

2. A lyric poem or composition. 

'* Or else at wakes with Joan and Hodge relolce. 
Where D Urfey's lyrics swell In every voice.” 

Gay: Shepherd t Week; Wednesday. 

3. A verse of the kind commonly used in 
lyric poetry. 

lyric-poetry, s. Originally poems in- 
tended to be sung to the accompaniment of 
the harp or lyre ; now poems intended for 
musical recitation, and especially poems ex- 
pressing or referring to the poet's individual 
thoughts and emotions, as lislinguished from 
epic or dramatic poetry, which is concerned 
with external circumstances aud events. 

lyric-stage, s. A term applied to operatic 
representations. 

# lyr’-ic, v.t. [Lyric, a.) To sing in a lyrical 
manner. 

” Parson Punch . . . lyrics over his part in an 
anthem very handsomely."— T. Brow R’orJts, li. 24». 

* lyr-lc-al, a. [Eng. lyric; -al] The same 
as Lyric (q.v.). 

” Lyrical emotion of every kiud, which (to merit 
the name of Ivricul) must be iu the state of flux and 
reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also requires the 
Saxon element of uur language.'— />e ^macey, in 
French’* English, East A Present, p. 21. 

* lyr -I-chord, s. (Eng. lyre, and chord.] 

Music : An okl name for a vertical harpsi- 
chord. 

# lyr’-lH^Ism, 5. [Eng. lyric ; -ism.] A lyric 
poem or composition ; lyrical form of lan- 
guage. 

lyr ie, s. [Icel. hlyri.] A name given in Scot- 
land to the fish known more generally as the 
armed bull-head. 

lyr'-l form, a. [Fr. lyriforme, from Lat. lyra 
= a lyre, and forma = shape. J Having the 


shape of a lvre ; more or less closely resem- 
bling a lyre in conformation. [LYRE-aiRn.J 
’■til the mile of Menura aJberti. the tail Is m>t only 
lyrtform. but the exterior rectrices are shorter than 
the tea*..'— Prof. Xewlon. in Encyc. Brit, (nth ed J. XT- 
117. 

* lyr ' ism (yr as ir), s. [Eng. lyr(e); -i#m ] 
A musical performance. 

’The lyrism . . . had gradually assumed a rather 
deafening and complex character.”— O. Shot .- Adam 
Bede, ch. llii. 

* lyr'-ist, s. [Lat. lyristes, from Gr. AvpiunJ? 
(luristes), from Avpa (fit m)= a lyre ; Fr. lyriste.) 
One who plays on the lyre or harp. 

“ From her wilds lenie sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest winne.” 

Shelley : A dona it, XXX. 

ly-Si-ld-ma, s. [Gr. Avo-i? ffwsw), loosing, 
setting free* and Aui/xa ( loma ) = a hem, fringe, 
or border.] 

Bot. : A genus of Mimosese, akin to Acacia. 
An unknown species from China furnished 
the excellent Sabieu wood of which the stairs 
were made in the first Great Exhibition, that 
of 1851. (7Yeos. of Bot.). 

lys-i-ma -chi-a, s. [Lat. lysimnehia ; Gr. 
Avcri^iaxov (lusimachon) = loosestrife.] 

Bot. : Loosestrife, a genus of Primulace®, 
family Priniulidte. The calyx is live-partite, 
the corolla rotate, the si amens glabrous or 
glandular, the capsule opening 11 1 the summit, 
witli five to ten teeth or valves. Known 
species, forty, chiefly from the temperate 
zone. Four (Lysimachia imlgaris, L. nemvrum, 
L. iVic mmularta, and L. tbyrsiftora) are European. 
The first and second are the most common ; 
they have yellow flowers. Prof. Watt says 
that l. Candida is eaten by the inhabitants 
of Muni poor as a pot-herb with fish. 

ly'-SiS, s. [Gr. Averts ( lusis ) = a loosing; Av» 
(lufi) := to loose.] 

1, Arch. : A plinth or step above the comics 
of the podium which surrounds the stylobate. 

2. Med. : The gradual cooling down ami de- 
fervescence in fever slowly and regularly for 
several days without any marked increase of 
excreta. 

* lys-sa* s. [Gr.] Madness of a dog; hydro- 
phobia* 

1; s-sa-ki -nee, lys-sa-ki’-na, s. pi. IGr. 

Avo-ts ( lusts) = a loosing, setting free; 0*17 
(akc) = a point, an edge, aud Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
sufl'. -tnce, or neut. - ina .) 

Zool. : A subfamily of hexactinellid sponges, 
having the spicules loosely arranged into m 
fibrous skeleton. 

lys'-sa-kine, a. & s . [Lyssakina.j 

A. As adj. : A term applied to sponges 
having the spicules loosely arranged. 

B. As subst. ; A spooge having this struc- 
ture. 

It Is a Lytsakine with spicules «o lurnnged 
crossing oue Another, as to wetive together a tbln- 
walled vase of delicate lattice-wora with squar* 
meshes.”— CaueU't A’at. Hist., vl. JI30. 

lyssakine - hexactlneliids, lyesa- 
kinc- sponges, s. pi. 

Zool. : Sponges of the Hexactinellid type. 

* lyst, s. [List, s.J 

lys-iir-us, s. [Gr. Avais (lusis) = a loosing, 
setting free, and obpov ( ouron ) = liriuc.] 

Bot. : A genus of gasternmycetous fungals 
sub-order Phalloidei (q.v.). Lysurus mvkusin 
is prescribed by the Chinese in gangrenous 
ulcers. It is also eaten, but is often poisonous. 

* ly-ter'-i-an, a. [Gr. Avnjpio? (Jiderios) = 
loosing, delivering; Avnjp (luter) = a looser ; 
Avw ( luo) = to loose, to tree.] 

Med. : Terminating a disease ; indicating 
the end of a disease. 

* lythe, a. (Lithe, a.) 

* lythe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A fish ; th© 
coal-fish or whiting pollack in its fourth year. 

"There is no need for good fishing when you catch 
lythe."— Black : Princess of Thule, ch. ii. 

Myth'-er, $• [Luther.] 

ly thra'-£C-a 3 , s. pi [Lat. lythr(um); fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -acecc.) 

Bot. : Loosestrifes or Lythrads, an order of 
perigynous exogens, alliance Saxifragales. 
It cousists of herbs, or rarely slmibs, fre- 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sb. ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


quently with four-cornered branches, gene- 
rally opposite, eutire, and solitary, or clustered 
regular or irregular, axillary or terminal, 
apikea or racemes ; calyx tubular, ribbed 
petals inserted between the outer lobes of the 
calyx, very deciduous or wanting. Stamens 
equal in number to the petals, or two or three 
times as many, inserted into the calyx below 
them ; ovary, superior, generally two- to six- 
celled, rarely one-celled ; seeds, numerous, 
small ; capsule, membranons and dehiscent. 
Known genera, thirty-*; species, 250, chiefly 
from the tropics, though some are found in 
more northern localities. 

ljrth -re-aa, $. pi [Mod. Lat. lythrum , and 
frin. pi. adj. auff. -*r.) 

Hot.: A tribe of Lythracese (q.v.), having 
the seeds wingless. 

ly thro dej, s. [Named by Kara ten from Gr. 
Au0pw6i}« ( lythrodes ) = soiled by hlood.) 

Min. : A variety of Nephelite (q.v.), hnviug 
a peculiar greasy lustre, hence Ger. fettstein 
= fatstone. Colours yellow, flesh-red, or aa 
the original was described, red spotted, like 
streaming blood. Found in the Zircon-syenite 
of Frederiksvarn and other places in Norway. 

ly thrum, s . [Gr. Avtfpov (fnf/iron) = filth, 

defilement, especially of blood, referring to 
the purple colour of some of the geuus.J 

Hot. : Loosestrife, the typical genus of tha 
tribe Lythreae. Calyx, inferior, tubular, with 
eight to twelve small teeth; petala, four to 
six ; stamens, tha same number or twice as 
many ; capsule, two-celled. Twelve apecies 
are known. They are generally tropical in 
habitat, though a few species are found further 
north. 

Ijrt ta, s. [Lat. lytta t worm under a dog'a 
tongue, aaid to produce madness.) 

£afom.; A genus of beetles, tribe Hetero- 
Trachelia. Lytta i*csicatoria is 
the Blister-fly. It exists in the south of Europe, 
feeding chiefly on the ash. L. assvmensis, L. 
Qxga, aod L. violac'a are used in India as blis- 
tering agents. (/Vo/. tt’aU.) 


lythreae— macaronian 


mAb, S. [Wei. =. a child.] 

1. A mytliical personage, sometimea de- 
acnbed as the queen of the fairies. 

2. A slattern . (Prov.) 


mab, t*.i. [Mao, s.J To be slovenly ; to dress 
m a slovenly manner. (Prov.) 


”, “ , T T i A,auvc name or rne tree on 
Island of To ngata boo. ( Forster. )j 

/tof. : A genus of Ebenace;e, closelv akin to 
Diospj ros. It is believed to furnish the ebony 
of Ceylon. The berries of Maba buxifolia are 
eaten by the natives of India. The wood is 
dark coloured, very hard and durable. 




* mab'-ble, * ma-ble, v.t. [Moble.) To 
wrap up. 

" Their heads amt face# so mabled la ftue linnen. — 
Bandyt : Travel*, bk. L. p. e». 

mAb -by, s. [Native name.) A spirit distilled 
from potatoes in Barbadoea. 

ma bo la, s. [Native name (?).] "(See com- 
pound.) 


mabola fruit, s. 

Hot. : Diospyros mabola or discolor, a tree wild 
In the Philippine Islands. 

MAc, pref. [GaeL = 9on.) A prefix used ex- 
tensively in Scotch names ; as, MacGregor 
MacDonald, &c. It corresponds with sou ill 
surnames of Teutonic origin, Fitz in those of 
Romance origin, Ap or Ab in Welsh surnames 
and 0 in Irish. 

ma ca -oo(i), ma-cau -co, s. (The native 
name.] 

Zoo l. : Buffon's name for Lemur catta , the 
Ring-tailed or Cat-like Lemur. Colour, chin- 
chilla-gray, with a banded tail of black and 
gray rings, under parts white. The hind 
limbs exceed the fore limbs in height, and 
this gives the body an arched appearance. 
They are readily domesticated, and may ba 
often seen in captivity. They range along tha 
south and west coasts of Madagascar. 
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Zoology ; 

1. Sing.: Macacus cynomolgus, tha Common 
Macaque, which may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the long-tailed section of this 
genus. Habitat, the islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago. In the adult Macaque, the body 
is large in proportion to the limbs, and the 
ahouldcrs abuormally developed ; the limbs 
are short, aa is the fur. Olive-brown, spot rid 
with black, on the head and body, gray on tha 
limb; mil blackish. It is quiet and good- 
tempered when young, hut becomes savage 
and brutal as it grows older. Alhinoes of this 
apecies sometimes occur. 

2. PI . : The genus Maeacua (q.v.), 

mac-a rAja’-ga, s. (Native name,] 

Hot. : A genus of Euphorbiacea\ triba 
Acalyphem. Macaranga dentuta and M. qum- 
m\flua t trees found in Sikkim, are used for 
fencing or temporary huts. M. indica and M 
tomentosa yield gum resins ; that of the latter 
tree is used, according to Gamble, medicinally, 
and for taking impressions. (Calcutta Exhib. 
Jit port.) 

ma car-1 a, s. [Gr. paxapia (makaria) — 
happiness, bliss.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Maeandie (q.v.). Macaria lituraia. is tha 
lawny-barred Angle found in flr woods. 

Ma-car'-i-an^, s. pi [For etym. see tlef.j 
Ihurch Hist. : The Monothelites of Antioch, 
ao called from Macarius, who was patriarch 
at the time of the second Council of Con- 
stantinople (a.d. 620), at which he defended 
his opinions, but was condemued. [Monoth- 
elites.) 

ma car-i dro, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. mocar(ia); 
Lat. rein. pi. adj. sull. -Wcc.) 

Entom . : A family of Mutha, group Geome- 
tmia. Anteiiiiy? in the males pubescent, 
rarely pectinated, fore wings running into a 
prolonged tip, hinder ones angular, somcwliat 
dentate. Lnrvie with ten or twelve legs. 


M, 

M, the thirteenth letter and the tenth con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, is classed 
amongst the liquids. It hjs a labial and a 
nasal articulation, the lips being compressed 
and tho uvula lowered, so as to form a hum- 
miog noise through the nose. M has hut one 
sound m English, us in man, muck, time. ft is 
always sounded in native English words, but 
la ai lent in some few words, as mnemonic, de- 
rived from other languages. M has been lost 
from some of the oldest English words, as 
five - A.S. fif Goth, fimf ; soft A.3. so fie] 
Ger. san ft — samfl. It lias been weakened to 
n, as in anf = A .8. erm*lt = cininet ; counf = 
u. It. cumte , Lat. comes; noun — Fr. nom 
Lat. nomen; ransom =0. Fr. raarnon, Lat! 
redemptio, M. Eng. ramson. In some cases 
m represents an original n, as in hemp ~ a.S 
henep, hccnep ; tempt = O. Fr. tenter , Lat! 
leno; cohort - O. Fr. con fort, Lat confer to ; 
vellum = It. velin ; megrim = Fr. migraine. 

L As a initial M is used : For master (Lat. 
nwgister), as M.A. (mngister artium ) = Master 
of Arts ; for medicine, as M.D. - Doctor of 
Medicine ; for mundi (Lat. = of the world), as 
ln , , * £ anno muiuli) - III the year of the 
world ; for member, aa M.P.= Member of 
Parliament. 

II. da a symbol SI is used: 

<K)?“i^iJSr 1,000 : wlth * di,8h ° v,r “ 

h.v"Vf° hnve ! ln M uiulfr (or by) the girdle : To 
iff 6 t !V eourtM y to stress persons as Mr.. 
MUs, Mrs., or Madame. 

*1A, conj. [I tab] 

Music: But ; as, Allegro, ma non troppo = 
fast, but not too last. 

ma, . [Mamma.) A child's shortened form 
of mamma. 

ma’am, *. [A contr. of madam (q.v.).] 

ma Ash a, s. [Native name.] An Last Indian 
coin, value rather more than the tenth i-art 
of a rupee. 1 


ma ca-co (2), s. [Native oame(?).J (See the 
compounds.) 

macaco wood, j. 

Bot. : Tococa guianensis. 

macaco worm, $. 

Entom. : Cutcrebra noxialis. 

found ftt ^yenno 1# distinguished by the 
mactreo-toorro ; Jt . . . uaufdJy alUcks 
^ e ( skin of oxen and dogs tu South America. It is 

accidentally found sometimes on uiau “ P. J \’an 

Benvtlen ‘ Animat Pa route!, p. 176. * 

ma ca-cus, s. [Latinised from Fr. macaque. J 

) Zool. : A genus of Catarhino Monkeys, 
and the section of it having the tail long, gene- 
rally both with cheek pouches and natal cal- 
losities. Macacus Inuus is the Barbary Ape 
the species a colony of which is on the Rock 
of Gibraltar. This is the only recent monkey 
found in Europe. Macacus Silrnus is the 
\\ anderoo of India. Called also limns (q.v.). 
be vend other species are known, which are 
described under their popular names. 

* Eounil in the Upper Miocene 
(?)of the 8iwalik Hills, and the Pliocene of 
Italy and the South of England. 

mAc-Ad am i-za -Udi, [Eng. macadam, 
i^e) ; ‘Otion.) The act, art, or process of 
macadamizing a road. The stone is broken 
Into angular pieces of a uniform size, and. after 
being laid, is consolidated and levelled by 
means of heavy rollers. A mode of paving 
roads Introduced by Macadam, the metal or 
aurfftco stone consisting of pieces of granite 
whinstone, limestone, or hard freestone, ac- 
cording tu the kind of rock which is acces- 
sible. 

f " N ;; lll,pr .V,' 0 KOWmncni nor tl.e lnli#> lUnt# *ro 
tation. ~A. Trotlvf>o Austro! in. i. ^ 3 . 


mAc Ad am lzc, v.t. [Named after Mac - 
adam, (he intmilucor of the system.] To 
pave, cover, or repair a road by the process of 
mncadainization (q.v.). 

mAc Ad* am road, s. [After Macadam, the 
inventor, and road. ] A road formed by mac- 
ad/imizrttinn. 

ma ca-o, s. (Macaw.) 

ma caquo' (quo os k), *. [h>., from the 

native name.) 


' . -1 , * ivir. ^taxapi^w (mcaruo) 

— to make happy, to bless ; ptdxapov (makarvs) 

— happy, blessed.) To bless, to pronounce 
or consider happy, to congratulate. 

’•The wonl nt'icarlM has l>eeu adojiU-d by Oxford 
men who are familiar with Aristotlr. to siipijh'A *ord 
wruitlng In onr language . . Men are rL Inured for 
t/wTl c t y . ,um , en ' M they do. and mao... 

t0r ba,t ltey have. — Whately Bacon ; In , y t , 

mac ar o ni, mac car 6 nu$. &a. [O. 

l^il. maccarom = a kind of jinste meate boiled 
lu broth and drest with butter, cheese, and 
apiee (Flono) ■ Ital. maceheroni ; cf. Gr. ,xa*a- 
pia (mafutria) = & mess of broth and pearl- 
barley, a kind of porridge.) 

A. As substontive : 

I. Lit. : An article of fond composed of tha 
dough of fine w beaten flour, made into loog 
slender tubes vary.ng in diameter from onol 
tig]) tli of nil inrli to an inch. It is a favour* 
ite food in Italy. 

Hl? d °th learn to make ktranpo wuce#. to eat an- 
chovies, .mtccnnoi*. Sic. '—Bcrt Jomon l ynUtuu A'#- 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. A medley, nn extravagance, an idle fancy. 

2. A droll, a fool. 

3. A fop, n dandy, nn exquisite. Tliev led 
the fiislin.ii from 1770 to 1775. They were 
distinguished by the immense knot 
of artificial hair worn by them, ; 
very small cocked hat, jacket, waist- 
coat, and small-clothes very tight 
to the body, and a wulking-stid 
ornamented with long tA#sel 

"Thl» fellow would turn mke 
AUil nuirurvni. II hr wa» t<> niay 
here a v<i-vk louder.' —o.irri'.* • 

Bun T. n. I. 1. 

L (l’l): A body Of soldiers — 
from Maryland during the War 
of Independence, s-« called on 
account of their show) uniform. 

* B. adj. : Foppish, fa- 
slilona* le. dandy, ullceted. 

" V** riav«*UM Ini.*, y* nt.iatmn 

Of I r. m li frlacur# ami n ^nii 
Ju«tl> vain . 

I>*n.l me >our hiouU " 

Void, nutS. Kj tloov, .Jfolrn by macaHONI. 

Mri. nulkle.v. 

mAo a ro nl na, * mAc ca ro nl an, 

a. « s. ( Eng. mum non t -mi.) 



A. As idj. ; The Kime as Macaroni (q.v.), 

befl. pADt, cat, 90II, cliorua, okln, bench • co tem - thin ti*f«. i n 

-«lan, -tlon = shon. -Uon, -alon = abun* -tion -alon zhAn ’ ‘ f’ ° xpoct ‘ Xenophon, exist „h £ 

■nun , fion, -jlon - zhun. -clous, -tlona, alous = abus. -bio, -dlo, ic, = byL doL 
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macaronic— mace 


B. As subst. : Macaronic verse. 

” The macaronutn is > ki«d of burlesque poetry, 
consisting of a Jumble of words of different languages, 
with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, aud latiu 
words modernized."— Cambridge : Scnbleriad, hit. li. 
(Note 16. | 

Bac-a ron'-ic, mac-ca-ron' ic» mac- 
a-ron'-ick, a. &. s. [Fr. macaronigwe, from 
wiacorout (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Lit,: Of or pertaining to the dish or 
food macaroni. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Pertaining to or like a macaroni ; empty, 
trilling, vain, affected. 

2. Consisting of a jumble or mixture of in- 
formed words, or of every-day words to which 
Latin terminations have been added, or of 
Latin or other foreign words Anglicized : as, 
vuiaironic verse. 

B. A 5 substantive : 

1, A confused heap, medley, or jumble of 
several things. 

2. Macaronic verse. 

Macaronic verse or poetry : A term first 
employed by Theopliilo Folengo (otherwise 
Merliuns Coccaius), in 1509, to designate a 
kind of humorous or ludicrous verses, io which 
words of other languages, with Latin termina- 
tions or inflections are mixed up with Latin 
words. Verses in which foreign words are 
ludicrously distorted and jumbled together. 

mac-a roon\ * mak-jv-ron, s. [Fr., from 
Ital. 'macaroni = macaroni (q.v.).] . 

1. A kind of small sweetcake or sweet bis- 
cnit made of flour, almonds, eggs, and sugar. 

" Marchpane and dry suckefc, macaroons and diet 
bread."— Albumazar, li. S. 

* 2. A low, coarse fellow, a fiuical fellow, 
m macaroon. 

•• I sigh, and «weat. 

To hear this maEaron tilke, in vaine." 

Donne : Satires, sat. 4. 

Ma-cart'-ney, s. [Foretym. see compound.] 

Macartney cock, s. 

Ornith. : Euplocomus ignitas, a gallinaceous 
bird, first described in the account of Lord 
Macartney's embassy to China. Lengtli of 
adult male, about two feet. It has a general 
resemblance to the Impeyan-pheasant in its 
rich metallic colouring, but the middle of tba 
back is brilliant orange ; the tail bluish-green, 
orange, and white. Habitat, Sumatra and the 
adjacent islands. 

Ma-cas'-sar, s. [See def.] The name of a 
district in the island of Celebes, in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Macassar-oil, s. An oil used for pro- 
moting and strengthening the growth of the 
hair, so named from having bee a originaLly 
brought from Macassar. The name is now 
commonly givcu to a prepared mixture of 
castor and oliva-oii. 

* in earthly virtue nothing could surpass her. 

Save tlnne incomparable oil. Macassar.” 

Byron : Don Juan, i. 17. 

ma-cau co, s. [Macaco.] 

ma caw', * ma-ca’-o, * mac-caw', s. [The 
native name in the West Indian Islands. 

Ornith. : The popular name for any member 
of the South American family Araidse, and 
more strictly of the genus Ara (Brissoa), or 
Macrocercus (Vieillot). The macaws are re- 
markable for their sizt> and the beauty of their 
plumage. They are less docile than the true 
parrots, can rarely be taught to articulate 
more than a few words, aud their cry is harsh 
and disagreeable. The Scarlet Macaw, Ara 
tnaruOy is a very handsome bird ; the principal 
colour is bright-red, with blue rump, vent, 
tail-coverts, and quills, aud greenish-blue and 
yellow wing-coverts, tail, two-thirds of whole 
length blue and crimson. The Red and Blue 
Macaw, A. aracanga, resembles the first 
species, but the middle of the wing-coverts is 
bright yellow. The Green Macaw, A. mili- 
taris , has lively greeu plumage, lower back, 
upper tail, and wing-coverts blue, the under 
surface oi. mge-yellow. The Blue and Yellow 
Macaw, A. ararauna , is one of the handsomest 
of the genus. Waterton (HTindfrim/s in South 
America (ed. 1S79), p- 196) says of it: “The 
flaming scarlet of his body, the lovely variety 
of red, yellow, bine, and green in his wings, 
the extraordinary length of his scarlet tail, all 
seem to join and demand for him the title of 
emperor of the parrots." 


macaw-bark, s. 

Hot. : Solanum mammosum. 

macaw-fat, s. 

Dot. : A West Indian name for the Ou Palm, 
Ehtis guineensis . 

macaw-tree, s. 

Hot. : (1) Acrocamia fusifomnis, and (2) A. 
lasiospatha ; the latter is called the Great 
Macaw-tree. 

Mac-ca-be'-an, a. [Eng. Moccabe(e) ; -an.] 
Pertaining or'relating to the Maccabees. 

Mac -ca-bee§, *. pi* [Lat. Maccabceus; Gr. 
yiaKKafiaios (Makkabaios) ; from Hel>. ninpo 
( maqqabhoth ), or IMjTp (m aqqebheih) = a ham- 
mer ; from the last three letters of the names 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ou the banner of 
the tribe of Dan, or from the first letters of 
the Hebrew words nirp cbtfi H3CD ’O (Mi 
kamoknh baelim Jehovah) (“Who is like unto 
Thee, O Lord, among the gods?") in Exod. 
xv. 11.] 

Jewish II Lt. : A name applied to a patriotic 
family whose achievements were most untable. 
Aotioclius Epiphanes, a Syrian kiug, having 
been expelled from Egypt by the Romans, re- 
lieved his vexation by attempting to put down 
the Jewish worship. Palestine theu being 
under hi 9 away, the aged Matbatliias, priest 
of Mod in, was" urged to set hi a people the 
example of sacrificing to the Greek gods. In 
place of doing so, lie killed the king's mes- 
senger, and escaped to the mountains, his 
sous being companions of liia flight. Their 
names were John called Caddis, Simon culled 
Thassi, Judas called Maccabaeus, in connec- 
tion with whom the name Maccabees origin- 
ated, Eleazar called A varan, and Jonathan 
called Applius. The revolt began b.c. 16S, and 
in 165 Judas took Jerusalem, and purified the 
Temple in commemoration of which the winter 
festival called the Feast of Dedication was 
annually kept, and is alluded to iu John 
x. 22. After achieving success, a Maccabean, 
called also an Asmouaan, dyaasty reigned for 
about a century, Herod the Great, slaughterer 
of the infants of Bethlehem, putting to death 
Hy reanus, the last scion of the house, though 
lie was inoffensive, pious, and the high priest. 

*' The Books of Maccabees : Four books of our 
present Apocrypha, with a fifth uot iu that 
collection. 

1 Maccabees : A work giving an account of 
the Maccabean struggle, with a simplicity 
and candour which reader its statements 
eminently credible. It seems to have been 
written originally in Hebrew' by a Palestinian 
Jew, probably a Sadducee. It never formed 
part of the Jewish caaon or the Christian 
canons of Melito, Origen, the Council of 
Laodicea, Cyril, St. Hilary, Athanasius, 
Jerome, &c, It was first received into the 
cauou by the Council of Hippo (a.d. 393) and 
that of Carthage (A.n. 397), the modern Council 
of Trent confirming tlieir decision. The Roman 
Church considers it an inspired production ; 
the Protestant, uuinspired but of high his- 
torical value. 

2 Maccabees: A much less valuable pro- 
duction than 1 Maccabees. It was compiled 
by a persun whose name is not given, from a 
more extended narrative written by Jason of 
Cyrene. Jason’a book seems to have been 
published about b.c. 160 The object of the 
compiler is to exhort the Jews to keep the 
Jewish faith, and especially to venerate the 
temple at Jerusalem. The writer gives an 
incident which he alleges to have occurred 
during the attempts made by Heliodorus to 
plunder the temple. He concludes with the 
victory of Judas Maceabajus over Nicanor, 
b.c. 161. He has not a critical mind, and 
some of his narratives have a mjthic air. 

3 Maccabees : A book narrating events 
earlier than the Maccabean times. It com- 
mences with Ptolemy IV (Philopator), b.c. 217, 
wishing to enter the Holy of Holies, the high 
priest having iu vain remonstrated, prayed 
against him, causing him to be struck with 
paralysis. Enraged in consequence, the 
monarch, on reaching Egypt, wreaked his 
vengeance on the Alexandrian Jews. Most of 
them having refused at his bidding to be 
initiated into the orgies of Bacchus, were 
confined to the Hippodrome, to be trampled 
to death by 500 drunken elephauts. Through 
divine interposition, the elephants turned on 
the soldiers instead of attacking the Jews. 


The king, relenting at the spectacle, aet the 
Jews free- A festival was iustitnted lo com- 
memorate the deliverance. The author seem# 
to have been an Alexandrian Jew, who wrote 
in Greek. 

4 Maccabees : A work written to encourage 
the Jew's, who lived in the midst of a con- 
temptuous heathen population, to remain 
true to the Jewish faith. Its reasonableness 
is insisted on, and its power to control tha 
pasaiona and inspire fortitude. As an illus- 
tration, the author gives the history of tha 
Maccabean martyrdoms. It aeems to hava 
been written a.d. 39 or 40. 

5 Maccabees : This work embraced the 
history of ITS years, from Heliodorus's attempt 
to plunder the treasury at Jerusalem, RC. 1S4, 
to b.c. 6, when Herod was on the throne. 
There are many parallelisms with Josephus. 
It is a valuable historical production. It was 
a compilation made by a Jew after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, from ancient Hebrew 
records. ( Ginsburg , iu CycL Bib . Liter.) 

* mac caw', s. [Macaw.] 

* mac'-co, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A gambling 
game. 

** His uncle was still at the macco t*hl 7”. Hook: 

Man of many Friends. 

mac’-cou ba, mac -co-ho^, mac-cu- 
ban, ma-COU-ba, s. [From Maccouba, in 
Martinique, where the tobacco, from w hich it ia 
manufactured, is cultivated.] A kind of anutT 
scented with attar of roses. 


mace (1), s. [O. Fr. mace , mache (Fr. masse), 
from Lat. * mateu = a beetle, formed iu the 
dimin. viateola = & beetle a mallet; Ital. 
mazza ; Sp. & Port, maza.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. An ornamented staff of silver or otbar 
metal, originating in the military mace, borne 
before judges, magistrates, and others in 
authority, it was originally decorated at its 
summit with canopy-work, aud is now gene- 
rally surmounted by a crown. 

"It »u necessary to put the Speaker In the ebalx 
and the mace on the table for the purpose of restoring 
order ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xlx. 

3. A mace bearer (q.v.). 

4. A policeman’s club. ( V. S.) 


II. Technically : 

1. Leather: A currier's mallet with a 
knobbed face, made by the insertion of pins 
with egg-sliaped heads. It is used in leather- 
dressing to soften and supple the tanned hides, 
aud enable them to absorb the oil, &c. It is 
analogous to the fuUing-hammer. 

2. Old Armour : A military implement used 
for dealing heavy blows, and constructed so 
as to fracture armour. It was frequently car- 
ried by horse-soldiers at the saddle-how, 
where it was suspended by a thong which 
passed through the upper part- of the handle ; 
this thnng w'as wound round the wrist to pre- 
vent its loss by the force of a blow. It had 
many forms : a simple iron club, a spiked 
club, a pointed hammer. In the times of tha 
Plantagenets the mace was used iu battles and 
tournaments, and was superseded by tha 
pistol in the time of Elizabeth. The mace 
is still retained among the Turkish irregular 
cavalry. 

" Tha heo were therg out yraengd with swerdes & with 
mtice.’ Bober t of Gloucester, p. 48. 

3. Billiards: A heavy rod or cue, used In 
pushing a ball along tlic table. 

macc-bearer, 5 . Au officer who carries 
the inace before a judge or other person in 
authority. 

" Johc, Bishop of Liucoln. with purse-bearer. ”iac«- 
bearer, six boy-au^els playiug on musical in tnimeuU, 
and six Latin verses. — \S‘cUi>ole Catalogue of En- 
gravers, voL v. 

* mace-proof, a. Secure against arrest. 

xnacc (2), s. [Fr. ?naci$ ; Ital. mace ; Lat. 
mucis, macir ; Gr. jidfcep (maker).] Tha anl 
of Myristica moschata. [Nutmeg.] 

«[ Red Mace is the aril of Tyrrhosa tingens , 
and White Mace that of Myristica Otoba. 

"The fruit hereof (nutmeg! consisteth of four parts; 
the first or outward part Is a thick and carnous cover- 
ing like that of a walnut, the second a dry aud floscu- 
lous coat, commonly called mace. —Browne: vulgar 
Errourt, lik. »u ch. vl. 

1 Reed mace : 

Bot. : Tlie geo us Typha. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire. unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ca = e: ey-a. qu = kw. 
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• maco ale, s. Warm ole io which mace 
has been infused. 

“I prescribed him » draught of maco-a>, with hopes 

to dispose him to reaV— If'ta'imin : Surgery. 

Zda^-e-dd'-ni-an (i), a. k a. [See def.] 

A. As atlj , : Of or pertaining to Macedonia, 
a district in the north of Greece, or its inhabi- 
tants. 

B. As sxibst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Macedonia. 

Macedonian phalanxes. [Phalanx.] 

M &9 c-do -ni aji (2), a. ks. [See def.] 

A. As ndj. : Pertaining to, or io any woy 
coime ted with the teaching of Maccdonius ; 
is, the Macedonian heresy. 

B. Ai substantive: 

Church Hist. (PL): A sect which cams into 
existence towards the end of the Avian con- 
troversy, taking its name from Maeedonius, 
who become Patriarch of Constantinople in 
341. H** taught tlmt the lloly Ghost was 

“subordinate to the Father ami to the. Son, 
unlike to them io substance, and a creature.’* 
Macedonius, who was a semi-Arian, was de- 
posed by tile Arians in 360 ; and his special 
tenets were condemned at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, where thirty-six 
bishops were found to support them. In 
that Council the clause defining the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost was added to the Niceoe 
Creed. The Macedonians were called also 
Poeumatomachi. 

m5. ccl -lo don, s. [Gr. nAtcehba (makclla) 
= a jdekaxe with oue point, a kind of spade, 
and oSous ( odous ), genit. oSqvtos (odon/os) = a 
tooth,] 

Palaeovt. ; A genns of Lacertilians, founded 
on portions of upper and lower jaw, with 
teeth, from a slab of Porbeck freshwater 
stone, (Owen.) Nicholson (Palaeont., ii. 205) 
says: “These are perhaps the that traces in 
the stratitled series of the Jurassic period of 
remains, the affinities of which to the typical 
Lacertidae cannot be disputed." 

Saag-enc, e. [Eng. moc(c); - ene .] 

Chenu: Ciollie- A hydrocarbon preaent in 
the volatile oil of mace. It boils at lOu*, and 
is distinguished from oil of turpentine by not 
forming a crystalline hydrate when mixed 
with alcohol and nitric neid. 

anag'-er (1), s. [Eag. macc(l); -er .] 

Scots Law : Officers attending the Supreme 
Courts In Scotland, appointed by the Crown. 
Their duty is to keep silence in the court, 
and execute tha orders of the courts, if ad- 
dressed to them. They hold their office for 
life, and are paid by salary. (Chambers.) 

"The Jury . . . retired, preceded by a macer ol 
court. “Scott : JTtart of Midlothian, ch. xxlil. 

* mag'-er (2), s. [Eng. Mack (2), «.] A rnedi- 
cinat bark, said to be oseful iu dysentery. 

in&g'-er-ate, t*.(. [Lat. maceratus, pa. par. 
of maccro = to steep; macer = lean ; Gr. 
fiatrtru* (massv) = to knead, to wipe.] 

* I. To make lean ; to wear away. 

’* Philip. Knrl of Arundel, macerat'd Mm*clf tn ft 
strict conn* of religion."— Baker: queen Ellribeth 
fan. ISOS). 

•2. To mortify; to harass with hardships; 
to worry. 

" Sad caren, a* wont to macerate 

And rend tbe gruodio ml mice of covetous men." 

Speruer : rirgift a nut, OL 

3. To sleep almost to solution ; to aoften 
by steeping ; to soak ; to separate tha parts 
of by the digestive process. 

"The nftliVA, dldtUltng continually, nerves well to 
macerate and temper our moat" — Hay: On the Crea- 
tion, pL 1L 

E3&9 - cr - a'-tion, s. [Cut. macc.ratio , from 
wierratus, pri. par. of maccro = to macerate; 
Fr. maceration ; Sp, macxracion ; ltal. maccra- 
sionc.) 

* I, The act or process of wasting or making 
lean. 

• 2. The state of becoming lean or wasted. 

3. The act of harassing or mortifying. 

" A true mill «erlou« maceration ol nur Wile* by an 
absolute anil total l rvfralnlng from MiMruumv 
BUhop IliJt : Sermon to Hit Miijaty, March 30, IUSS. 

4. The act. process, or operation of soften- 
Ing by steeping, or by the digestive jiroccss. 

" Eaten In oxen* [oiiluiitl *rr wild to offnid tho he*d 
and eye*, unlr** mlulcomtcu with ngvn tie oiaccraiion.'' 
— Evelyn Acetaria. 


mac far lan iitc, s. [Named after T. Mac- 
farlaue ; sutf. -if« (Min.)!] 

A/in. : A name given to a granular mixture 
of reddish-coloured grains with other minerals, 
occurring at Silver fslet, Lake Superior, with 
metallic silver. This ore appears to contain 
several supposed new minerals, two of which 
have been named buntilite (after Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt), and animikito (from animikie , 
the native name for thunder), respectively. 
The former is assumed from analyses to be an 
arsenide of silver, with the formula Ag 3 As ; 
the latter, an aotimonide of silver, having the 
formula Ag^Sl). But Macfarlaue, who lias well 
investigated these minerals and other mineral 
mixtures contained io this oie, considers that 
further examination is necessary before the 
above can he recognised as mineral species. 

ma chae -ri um, s. [Gr. y.a\atpiop (machai- 
rion) — a surgeou's knife.] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Dalbcrgiea?. If furnishes the Itaka- 
wood of Guiana. Machwrium, Jirmum , M. 
incorrnptibils, and M. legale are large trees, 
which yield an inferior kiod of rosewood. 
They are from Brazil. 

ma, chai -ro -dus, s. [Gr.p.axaipa( 77 uus/wira) 
= a large knife or dirk, a dagger, a sabre, and 
o 6 ous (odous), genit. 66 ovto? (odontos) - a tooth. ] 
Palceont. : Sabre-toothed tiger, a genus of 
Felidae, having tha upper canines extraordi- 
narily developed, trenchant, and sabre-shaped, 
with serrated margins. In it the organization 
readies the highest power of destruction. 
Range in space : through India, the continent 
of Europe, Britain, and North and South 
America. Range in time from the Miocene 
to the close of the Upper Miocene period. 

ma' - cha - lath, ma -ha-l&th, s. [Heb.] 
This word occurs in the title of Psalms liii. ami 
lxxxviii. ; the former is inscribed to the “chief 
musician upon Mahalntli,” the latter to the 
“ ehief musician upon Mahalath Leannoth." 
Mahalathis bysomeanlhorstraced(IikeMachol) 
to a root meaning pierced or bored ; henee it 
is thought these Psalms were accompanied 
by flutes. It is generally thought that tho 
terra leannoth refers to antiphonat singing. 
Other writers consider tha titles of these and 
several other Psalms to tie a reference to well- 
known tunes to which they were to be sung. 

* maghc, s. [Match.] 

ma-cho'-te, s. [Sp.] A Spanish implement 
for cutting cane, corn, vines, &c. 

ma-che'-te§, s. [Gr. pax*}r»i« (machetes) = a 
lighter, a warrior ; p^x ’7 (machc) - a fight.] 
Omitk. : A genus of Scolopaeidfp, contain- 
ing only one apeeies, Machetes jmgnax, the 
Ruff (q.v.). The name 1ms reference to the 
pugnacious habits of the bird, ami was pro- 
posed by Cuvier in his likgne Animal (ed. 
1S17), It has been adopted by Gould, Selby, 
and Tcmminck. Others refer the bird to the 
genus Trioga (q.v.). 

"Thu* the Mnchrict pugnax retain* hi* ruff In the 
iiprlng for barely two mouths.**— liuruin ; betccnt of 
Man ( 1 »7 1 ), il. 84. 

Mdch-1 a-vo'-li-an, a, & s. [See. def.] 

A. /t.>i adj. : Of or pertaining to Nicolo 
Maehiavelli, nn Italian writer, secretary ami 
historiographer to the republic of Florence; 
following tho example or tcadiing of Machia- 
vd ; politically cunning; crafty; using du- 
plicity or bad faith. 

B. As snhst. : One who folio wa the oxamplo 
or teaching of Macliiavd. 

M&cli - 1 - a - vo - II - an - i§m, 
vcl-I^m, J. [Eng. Machiarclian ; - 15771 .] 
Thu principles or system of statesmanship 
taught or carried out by Mcicluavd ; that 
riglit should be systematically subordinated 
to expediency, and that all means might be 
resulted to, however treacherous or unlawful, 
for the establishment nnd maintenance <>f the 
power of the ruler over his subjects ; j*olitieal 
cunning or duplicity, 

ma ghic'-o-lato, v.t. [1a>w Lnt. machicolation, 
pa. par. of vuichicolo, machicoUo.] ] Machic- 
olation.] To form or furnish with machic- 
olations. 

ma-ghic' 6 lat 6(1, a. [M Arnicoi.ATK,) 
Formed or fiirmslicil with mnclucolations. 

"OJared on a 1 »uk« machtcnluiej L»w<>r.’' 

r<rnnyi »n Latt roHnninicnl. 


ma ghic o la'-tion, t. [Low- Lat. machico- 
latiiaduvt, from O. Fr, maschccoulis ; Fr. ttuI- 
checoulis, TtiAchecoulis, mdchicoulis , a word of 
doubtful origin ; perhaps from O. Fr, masche, 
Fr. nuiche = match, cuymbustible matter, and 

O. Fr. coulis = flowing.) 

1. Arch. <£ Eng. : A 11 npertnre between the 

corbels supporting 
a projecting para- 
pet. They were 
much emjdoved io 
castellated architec- 
ture, and were in- 
tended for tbe pur- 
pose oful lowing mis- 
siles, molten lead, 
hot pitch, Ac., to 
be hurled or ] toured 
down on assadants 
approaching near machicolation. 

the walls. iToercr veer South Gateway Of 

2. The act of burl- CaJf ** 

ing missiles, or jiouring molten lead, Ac., 
through the apertures described in 1. 

* ma chi-cot, s. [Fr ] An obsolete term for 
one of the chori ministri minores of a cathe- 
dral, who, io singing, added passing-notes be- 
tween intervals of the plain-song ; or, accord- 
ing to others, added a part to Urn plain-song at 
an interval of a third or fourth, thus forming 
a sort of organum or diaphony. The music 
thus sung was called machieotage. 

ma-ghi-coii lis' (s sileut), s. [Fr.] 

Fort. : A projecting gallery with loopholes 
arranged to obtain a downward fire on an 
enemy. [Machicolation.) 

* ma'-ghi-na, s. [Lat.] A machine (q.v.). 

" And the world's machhwt. 

Upheld soIoijk, rush into atoms rent.” 

it miry More : On lrodUn«», p. 12. 

TT Deus ex machina : A phrase used to de- 
scribe the intervention of a god in the classical 
drama and epic poetry ; in modern literature 
the unexpected introduction of aoine important 
personage, or the occurrence of some improb- 
able event to enable a dramatist or novelist tc 
escape from an awkward situation. The allu- 
sion is to the mtichina, a machine by which 
gods and heroes were represented passing 
through or floating iu the nir. Nineteenth 
century experience has failed to improve on 
the rule for the introduction of supernatural 
beings which Horace laid down two thousand 
years ago: 

" Nec Dens inters It, nisi digitus vindtee nodu* 
lm-hh-llL" Art Poeiica, 191 , 

* ma - ghin - al, a. [Lit. machinalis, from 
machina =.a niueliiue ; Fr. machinal; Sp. mn- 
quinal ; ltal. ruicchinalt.] Of or juirtaining to 
a machine or machines. 

* mach i natc, r.f. & l. [Lat. TruzcMnaruj, 
]>a. [>ar. of machinor = to contrive ; machitia 
= a mnehine.] 

A. Trans.: To eontriva, to plan, to form, 
as a plot or acheme. 

B» / H fro ns. : To plot, to scheme. 

" How toiitf will you machinate t 
l*er*ecut« wllli caust-lra-t bato I" 

Sami? i Peafm, p M. 

michJ na' tion, s. [I>at. 77mcAi»uitwt, fn»m 
muehinatus, j>a. par. of machinor — to con- 
trive; Fr. TTiueAiMuftoa ; Sp. maquinacion ; 
1 tul. nutcch i nazione. ) 

1. The act of plotting, acheming, or contriv- 
ing pluns or schemes f>*r the accomplishment 
of some object, generally bad. 

" Tito cnervy ami vigour that t* ueoe*w»ry for (Treat 
evil nificAOhiOon*.'' — Burke: TV a Member tA# .VoL 
Awembly. 

2. A plot, a plnn, a scheme, n contrivance. 

"OnoWhltf ItUlorlou Lilk* of tho M*vA»m*/i*fi» of 

tho r>'|>ul>llcan«. nuothor of tho mitoAin<trioru of tit* 
Jacohlie*.' — .Uneautny : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* milch 1 na tor, a. [Lat,, from machinntus , 
j*a. par. of rmre/nuor; h'r. rruicft inufrur ; Sp. 
vunptimtdor ; ltal. T?uirrfctmifi»r<\] One who 
mnehinnteH, jilnts, nr intrigues with evil de- 
signs ; n plotter, u schemer, 

"Thw cmmhivr m.i.-Afa.ifor pratrnd* the riallatton 
of tln< frroin-iui of that iinuf whlrh ho iIr»Iku* to dis- 
honour Mul defeat. “ Glaiiritl : Seerr^mt. ecr 10 

ma ghino', * ma cliuno, s. [IV , from l*nu 
tmu/ima. triun Gr. (wi/cAi»?i/) =r n cou- 

trivimre, n nuiehlnn, from (mtchos) 

means, contrivance ; Sp. fmi'/uura ; ltal. niao- 
ch i mt. ] 

1. Liter oil g : 

1. An lnstniiiicnt of a lower grade thnn an 



b61l, Jfftbl; cat, gcll, chorus, ghln, bench; go, gom; thin, this: sin. ag ; oxjicct, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-don, -tina — shnuo. -tlon, - sion — shun; -^ion, -gion « zhun. -cions, - tlous, sious - shus. -bio, -die, Ac. bgl. doL 
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machine— mackerel 


engioe, its motor being distinct from the 
operatiog part, whereas the engine is auto- 
matic as to both. It is also distinct from a 
tool, as it contains within itself its own guide 
tor operation. A contrivance hy means of 
which a moving power is made to act npoo 
any bodv, and communicate motion to it. 
Machines are simple and compound, complex 
or complicated. The simple machines are 
the six mechanical powers : viz., the lever, the 
wheel and axle, the pulley, the inclined plane, 
the wedge, and the screw. In compound ma- 
chines two or more of these powers are com- 
bined for the production of motion, or the 
application or transmission of force. Ma- 
chines employed in the manufacturing arts 
are named according to their products, as lace- 
machines, rope-machines, paper-machines ; or 
to the processes they perform, as spioning- 

machines, printing-machines, sawing-machines, 

&c. Other machines are classed according to 
the forces by which they are put in motion, as 
hydraulic machines, pneumatic machines, <kc. 
The powers employed to transmit or apply 
force through machioes are various, as the 
muscular strength of men or animals, wind, 
water, air, gas, electricity, ste3m, &c. 

•• A great part of the machines made use of in those 
manufactures in which labour is moat subdivided, 
were originally the inventions of common workmen. 
— Smith : Wealth oj Sations. bk. L. ch. i. 

* 2. An engioe ; a battering engine. 

# 3. Aoy complicated body, in which the 
parts have their several duties or offices. 

•• We are led to conceive this great machine of the 
world to have been once in a state of greater simpli- 
city."— Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 


11. Figuratively: 

1. An engine, a contrivance. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load ” 

Or y den : Virgil ; As net d Ik 25. 

|2. In England a public coach ; in Scotland 
O light vehicle for travellers. 

'•The machine trundled on for a couple of hundred 
ywrds."— lUckens: Sketches by Boz ; Mr. Minns. 

3. A bicycle or tricycle. ( Colloquial .) 

As we proceeded, the machine became more of an 
encumbrance." — Field, Pec. $, 1884. 

4. Any organization by means of which a 
desired effect is produced, or a system carried 
out ; a complex system by which any institu- 
tion is carried on : as, the machine of govern- 
ment. 

5 A term applied in coo tempt to one who 
acts or is willing to act at the will or bidding 
of another ; a tool ; one whose actions do not 
appear to be voluntary or under his own con- 
trol, but to be directed by some external in- 
fluence or agency ; one who appears to act 
mechanically and without intelligence. 

6 Supernatural ageocy introduced in a 
poem, play, or plot, to effect some object, or 
to perform some exploit ; machinery. 

“The marvellous fable includes whatever is superna- 
tural. and especially the machines of the gods. '—Pope. 


machine-head, s. 

1 Music: Au arrangeiueut of rack and pinion 
for the purpose of tigliteniog and keeping in 
tensiou the strings of the double-bass, and 
the guitar, as the ordinary pegs employed to 
stretch the strings are of uoequal leverage. 


machine-made, a. Made by machinery, 
as distinguished from hand-made. 


machine-man, s. 

Print.: The English name for the operator 
called in this couutry a pressman, even as a 
machiae boy is with us a feeder or press-boy. 


machine minder, «. 

Print.: A man who lias charge of a printing 
press. ( British ) 

“The machine-minder must examine every sheet for 
Borne time," — J. Gould : letterpress Printer, p. 130. 

machine -ruler, s. A machine for ruling 
paper according to pattern. 

machine-shop, s. A workshop in which 
machines are made, and metal-works, &c.„ 
prepared for machinery. 

machine-tool, $. A machine in which 
the tool is directed by guides and automatic 
appliances. It. is a workshop appliance for 
operating upon materials in the way of shap- 
ing and dressing, having devices for dogging 
the stuff and leeding the tool. Among tools 
of this class for working in metal may be enu- 
merated the lathe ami machines for planing, 
shotting, shaping, drilling, punching, and 
shearing. Machine-tools for wood are lathes, 
saws of various kinds, machines for planing, 


moulding, boring, mortising, dovetailing, rab- 
beting, tenoning, shaping, &c. 

machine- work, s. Work done by a 

machine or machinery, as distinguished from 
that done by manual labour. 


ma-Qhine , v.t. & i. [Machine, s .] 

* A. Trans. : To apply machinery to ; to ef- 
fect by means of machinery ; specif., to print 
hy means of a printing-machine. 

B. /nfrans. : To he employed in or upon 
machinery. 

mach’-i-necl, a. IManchineel.] 


ma-^hin’-er, s. [Eng. machin(e) ; -er.] 

1. One wlm works or attends to a machine ; 
a machinist. 

2. A horse employed in working or driving 
a machine. 

••Commencing with the higb-cUsa thoroughbred 
stallion valued at ten thousand pounds or more, and 
coming down to the ordinary roadster, manner, and 
iLtrriruIturai drudes . -—Daily Telegraph, Dec 6. 1880. 


ma-Qhin -er-y, S. [Eng. machine; -ry.) 

I. Literally : 

1. A general term applied to mechanical 
combination of parts for collecting, controlling, 
and using power, or for producing articles of 
commerce which may otherwise be, more or less 
perfectly, made by hand. The first class of these 
combinations is usually distinguished by the 
name of engines ; the second, by that of ma- 
chines. 

2. Machines in general ; the machines io 
any place collectively : aa, the machinery io a 
mill. 


root meaning “pierced ” or “ bored,” aod there 
fore consider it to have beeu a flute. It la 
not improbable that niachol and toph may 
mean “pipe and tabor," but as these two in- 
struments are often associated with daociog, 
our version, and others which follow it, can 
not in any case be aaid to be iocorrect. 

ma-chro -min, s. [Eng. ma(clurin); chrom- 
atic) (from its many changes in colour), aod 
*in(C?im.).] 

Chem . : C 14 Hi 0 O 6 3H 2 O. A cryatallioe com- 
pound prepared by boiling a concentrated 
solution of maclurin with sulphuric acid and 
zinc, aod separating by means of ether. It 
forms colourless spangles, which, under the 
microscope appear as tufts or atara of slender 
needles, soluile in ether, and slightly soluble 
in water and alcohol. The solution ol maehro- 
min in strong sulphuric acid is at first orange- 
red, then yellow ; after warming or dilution 
with water it is emerald -green, and, on adding 
an excess of alkali, is changed to a violet. 

ma^i’-gno (gn as ny), s: [Ital.j 

* Petrol. : A siliceous saudstone, aometime* 
containing calcareous grains, mica, &c. It ii 
ahout the age of the London Clay. 

* ma^'-I-len-^y, s. LEog, macilen(t) ; -cy.] 
Leanness, thinness. 

" That paleness and macUency In tbeii looks aod 
constitutions" — Sandyt : Ovid. iPref.J 

• ma.9'- 1 - lent, a. [Lat. macilentus, from 
macies = leanness, thinness ; macer = thin, 
lean.] Lean, thin, emaciated. 

“A tali macilent man ot about fifty was ihewn Into 
the room.*— Mortimer CoUhu : The Ivory Gate, it 1S8. 


3. The working parts of a machine, engine, 
or instrument designed and constructed to 
apply and regulate force. 

•• Observing tlie neatness and perfection of the ma- 
chinery, how exactly and constantly every wheel per. 
formed the part to which it was adapted and de- 
signed "—Borne : Sewton & Hutchinson. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Any complex system or combination of 
means and appliances designed to keep any- 
thing in motion or action, or to effect a spe- 
cific purpose or object, or to carry on any in- 
stitution or organization : as, the machinery 
of state. 

2. The agencies, especially supernatural, by 
which the plot of an epic or dramatic poem or 
play is carried out to its catastrophe. 

•• The machinery, madam, is a term invented by the 
critics, to signify that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, are made to act in a poem."— Pope : Rape 
Of the Lock ; To A Pcrmor. 


ma-chin -mg, pr . par., a., & s. [Machine, v.] 

* A. As pr. par. : (See the verh). 

B. As adj. : Acting ss a machine, or as a 
supernatural agency for the carrying out of 
the plot of an epic or dramatic poem or play ; 
pertaining to the machinery of a poem. 

“Of Venus and Junn. Jupiter and Mercury. I say 
nothing, for they were all machining work.” — l/ryden : 
Virgil ; ^Eneid. (Dedic.) 

C. As subst. : The act or processor working 
or effecting with a machine ; specif., printing 
by means of a printing-machine. 


ma-$hin’-ist, 5. [Eng. machine); -isf; Fr. 
v'uich i niste ; I tal. vuicch i nista. ] 

1. One who constructs machines orengioes ; 
one versed in the principles of machinery. 

"To give a grant to . . . canal-makers, machinist*, or 
manufacturers." — Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. 198. 

2. One who works or minds a machine. 

"Good dressmaker, hairdresser, and machinist.”— 
Times. Nov. 4. 1875. (Advt.) 

* 3. One who devises the machinery of a 
poem or play. 

“Has the insufficiency of maeMm'ifj hitherto dis- 
graced the imagery of the poet ?"— St evens : General 
Sote on Macbeth. 


machinist’s hammer, s. A hammer 
which has a fiat, round face and an edge-peen 
transversely of the helve. In some brauches 
of the business it lias two faces ; in others, 
agaio, it h3S ooe face and a pointed peen for 
riveting. 

* m&ch’-m-Ize, v.t. [Eng. machin(c); -t ze.] 
To fashion. 

"The traveller . . . seems to have machinized the 
rest of the worid for bis occasion."— Emerson : English 
Traits, ch. iii. 

ma chol , mah-hol’, s. [Heh.] A word often 
found in theOld Testament, associated with 
“ toph *• (timbrel), and almost always rendered 
in the English version by “dances*’ or “dan- 
cing.” But some authorities trace the word to a 


m&c’-In tdsh, m&ck-in -tosh, s. [After 

the name of the inventor.] An overcoat or 
cloak of cloth made waterproof by treatment 
with a solution of india-rubher. 

* mack’-er-cl (1), s. [0. Fr. maquerd ; Fr. 
maquereau = a pander ; Dut. makelaar — ft 
broker, a pander ; makelen — to procure.] A 
pander, a pimp. 

mack'-er-cl (2), * m&ck'-ar-el, * mack'- 
rel, * ma-que-rel, s. [O. Fr. makercl, from 
the original Latin word (macus or maou), of 
which macula is a dimin. ; cf. Sp. maca = & 
staio, a bruise on fruit. (Skeat.y) 

Ichthy . : Scomber scomber (Linn.), S. scombrus 
(Cuv.), the Common Atlaatic Mackerel. 
Snout 'pointing, under jaw projecting, gill- 
covers large aud smootn, pectoral and ventral 
fins in advance of the dorsal ; five Billets 
above aod below the tail, vertically over each 
other; tail crescent-shaped. Above the lateral 
line the colour is a tioe green, varied with 
rich blue, and marked with broad, dark, de- 
scending lines, straight in the males, undulate 
iog io the females ; under parts silvery with 
golden tints. The home of the Common 
Mackerel may be broadly described as the 
North Atlantic Ocean; it ia common in the 
waters of the northeastern United States and cf 
Canada, aud ia taken in immense quantities fur 
home consumption aod export. It ia also abun- 
dant in the North Sea and around the British 
coasts. It ia an extremely valuable food-fish, 
and the mackerel fishery is only second in im- 
portance to the herring and cod fisheries. 
The first schools appear in January or Feb- 
ruary; thev nre in the best condition towards 
the end of May, and spawn in the latter half 
of June or the beginningof July. colias, the 
Spanish Mackerel, is fomd from Nova Scotia to 
Cape Hstteras. It is not much esteemed. S. 
trachurus is the Horse-mackerel, or Scad (q.v.). 
[ScOMaain^.] 

•mackerel-gale, s. A strong, fresh 
breeze. ( Drydcn : Hind £ Panther, iii. 456.) 

mackerel-guide, s. A name for the 
Gar-fish (q.v.). 

mackerel gull, s. 

Ornith. : A popular American name for 
Sterna hirundo, the Common Tern, because it 
is supposed to annouoce the coming of mack- 
erel. (Bartlett.) ^ 

mackerel-midge, s. 

Ichthy. : Couchia glauca, a soft-finned fish, 
family Gadid*. Habitat, the North Atlantic 
appearing in multitudes in the British Channel 
in Mav. Length, an inch to an inch and shall. 
Back black or bluish-green ; fins and belly sil- 
very white. Head obtuse, with four project- 
ing barbels, one depending from under jaw. 


Hite, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. P ot * 
or. wore, wolfi work. whd. son : mute. cuh. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. Syrian. », ee = o : ey - a. qu - kw. 
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mackerel mint, s . 

Bot. : A name for Spearmint (Mentha vtridis). 

mackerel-sky, «. 

Meteor . : A aky with small roundish masses 
of cirrocumulus disposed with more or less 
irregularity. It is most frequently seen ia 
aunnncr. Called also Mackerel-back aky. 
mack' i naw blank et, «. The generic 
name of the blankets supplied (originally from 
Furt Mackinaw) to the Indians of tba North- 
west by the United Stales Government. 

mack' l naw boat, $. A flat-bottomed, 
flat-sided boat, originally used at Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

m&ck' in tosh, s . [MACiNToaH.) 
mic-kle, s . [Macule.) 

mac le (le as el), s . [Fr. from Lat. macu/a 
= a spot.] 

1. Her. : The same as Mascle (q.v.). 

2. Min : A variety of andalusite (q.v.), oc- 
curring in long tapering crystals in clay-slate. 
They have the axes and angles of a different 
colour from the rest of the crystals, owing to 
a regular arrangement of impurities in the 
Interior. In trausveraa section they exhibit 
a cross or a tesselation, the outlines of which 
are frequently rhombs. (See figures in Dana’s 
System of Mineralogy , 1875.) The same as 
Chiastoi.ite. 

mn. -e.liir a, 5 . [Named after Wm. Maclure, 
of the United States, a philosopher and 
naturalist.) 

Bot.: A genus of Moraceae. consisting of 
treea, sometimes spiny, with entire or serrated 
leaves and unisexual flowers. The males in 
racemes, the females in heads, the fruits con- 
sisting of many achenes within the enlarged 
calyx. Madura avrantiaca is the Osage 
Orange. It ia about as large as the human 
hand, orange coloured, and filled with a fetid 
alime, used by the Indian tribca of the United 
States, in which it grows, to smear their faces 
when they go out to war. Madura 'tinctoria 
yields the dyewnod called Fustic (q.v.). The 
fruit is pleasant, and used in North America 
as a cathartic and an authelinintic. 

m.i olur-C-a, s. [Named after Win. McClure, 
the American geologist.) 

Zool. : An anomalous genus of Nuclcobran- 
chiate Gasteropoda, family Atlantidie. It is 
discoidal, few whorlcd, with a sinistrally 
sub-spiral operculum. Found in Lower 
Silurian rocka, in North America, and Scot- 
land. It may be one of the Heteropoda. 

ma clure'-ite, j. [Named after Wm. Maclure ; 
suft. -ite (Min.).) 

Min. : The maclurcitc named by Ntiltall is 
Included by l>una in the Karaite group of 
aluminous pyroxenes (q.v.); that named by 
Seybcrt in the same year ia the same as 
chomlrodite (q.v.) 

ma-clur'-m, s. [Mod. Lat. madur(u); -in 
(Chem.).) 

Chem. : A crystalline body extracted from 
fustic, J)/acf»ra fiiicforia. Dried over sul- 
phuric acid, its formula is C ia IIpj0 8 . Heated 
to 130* it loses one atom of water, lta forma- 
tion then being U| & ll l 0 O 7 . It ia soluble in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 

M&o mil lan ito, s . [Koretym. sea def.) 
Eccles. «C Church Hunt. (1*1.): Tha folio we ra of 
the Rev. John Macmillan, of Balmnghin, in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, who, ia the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, aided in laying 
the foundation of the Reformed Presbyterian 
or rameroniaii Church. 

mAc 6 ri, s. [From MAcon on the Snnnc, 
where the grapes are grown.] A celebrated 
red French wine, noted for its strength and 
keeping qualities. 

m&c'-dn ito, s . [Named after its locality, 
Macon Co., North Carolina; sutf. ale (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral occurring In irregular 
scales associated with corundum (q.v.), at the 
Cnlsngee mine. Soft; sp.gr. 2 827 ; colour, 
dark-brown; hwtre, pearly. Compos. : sillm, 
34*22; alumina, 2153; Hcsquioxide of iron, 
12*41 ; magnesia, 14 * Id *, potash, 5*70; loss on 
Ignition, 11*85. Exfoliates largely on heating, 
and is apparently the result of an alteration 
of a chlorite. 


mac ou ba, s . [Maccouba.] 
macr-, pref. [Macro-.] 

mac ra -me, j. [From Arab.) (See tha com- 
pound.) 

macramd lacc, s . An Italian lace, made 
from twiue. It is extensively used in church 
decoratious, aud for the ornamentation of fur- 
niture. The best is that made at Genoa. 

m&c -ran cbenc, s. (Macrauciiknia.) Any 
member of the genua Maerauchenia (q.v.). 

**Iu the Maerauehetic the flbuU Uludeed entire."— 
Fng Kncyc. (.Vat. II tit , |, ill. 573. 

mac rau chen’ i a, s. [Pref. macr-, and 
M od. Lat. ouchenia (q.v.).] 

Palevant. : The typical and only genus of 
the family Macrauehcnidte (q.v.), formerly re- 
ferred to the Camelidic, but now placed among 
the Perissodactyla, all the feet being three -toed. 
The lower molars resemble those of Paheothe- 
rium in being doubly crescentic. The general 
form of the skull resembles that of the horse. 
(Nicholson : Pahvant., ii. 835.) 

mio rau chen 1 dm, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
macrauchen(io) ; Lit. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ida*.] 
Palccont. : A family established for the re- 
ception of the genus Maerauchenia, from the 
Pliocene or Post- Pliocene of South America. 

mAc ren ^e ph&l -ic, mAc ren-^eph - 
a lous, a. [Pref. nuicr-, and Eng. encephalic, 
encejihalous.] Having a long or large brain. 

mAc ro, pref. [Gr. pa xpos (makros) = long.] 
(For def. aee etym.) 

macro lepldoptera, a. pi A collector's 
term for butterflies. It is of ao scientific value. 

mAc ro ba’-SlS, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
pdais (basis) = a stepping, a movement.] 

Entom. : A genua of Cantharida*. Macro- 
basis unicolor is an American blister beetle, 
the larva of which feeds ou the potato. 

* m&c-ro-bl-ot-io, a. [Gr. paxpo/Sto? (ma- 
krobios), paKpopioros (makrobiotos) = long- 
lived : paxpos (makros) ~ long ; 0 ios (bios) = 
life ; Ft. macrobiotiipic .] Long-lived. 

mAc-ro bi ot-i dee, s . pi. [Mod Lat. mac- 
ro?? tof (us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of spiders, order Tardigrada 
(Rear or Sloth Animalcules) It consists of 
microscopic spiders, found iu wet moss, and 
in the gutters of houses, &c. They have 
elongated bodies, with four legs. They arc 
hermaphrodite. So low are they in organiza- 
tion, that they have been placed by some with 
the Infusoria, and by others with the Rotifera. 

mac ro-bi 6 tus, s. [Macrobiotic,] 

Zool. : The typical genua of the family 
Macrobiotidse (q.v.) Species, Macrobiotns 
huffdandi, M . aberhduseri, &c. 

mAc ro 9 eph a lous, a. [Pref. macro-, 
and Eng. cep halo us.] 

Bot. : A name applied by Richard to dicoty- 
ledonous embryos, with a certain coheaiou 
between the cotyledons. 

mAs-rd^er'-cus, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
K<pKos (kerkos) — a tail.) 

Ornith. : A genus of Psittncldie, aub-family 
Araime. It contains the Macaws. [Macaw.] 

mic ro-cblo a, «. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
xAotj (chloc). \Aoa ( chloa ) = young green corn 
or grass.] 

Bot.: A genus of Grasses, tribe Stipen*. 
Macrochloa ( Stipu ) tenacissima la a rush-like 
grass found on the sandy coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. It Is the original Esparto grass. 

mAc'-ro-cosm, ». [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
Kocrpas (kostnos) = the world ; Fr. macroeoawc.) 
The great world ; the universe, or the visible 
system of the world, us distinguished from 
microcosm (q.v.). 

" IK* rail* n m/m n microform. M* 1>txly I* 

really imule up nf all rliei.ev. inl kind* of rrenlure* tlie 
iH&rroPOtm oV igruftfor woiltl i»(. lUltl »o I* lull a 

m*le) ureplUnmiof l Ito uni Verne."— Itoylt H'orA*. 11.54. 

* mAc ro c&$ mtc, «. [Eng. macrocosm .* 
•ic.) Of or pertaining to the macrocosm ; ex- 
ceedingly great and fm -reaching ; immense, 
comprehensive. 

*' It VW 11 A | »-r I imJ of |>ro.!l|rl»u* htwwi. Kvcry literary 
work w/m* iMtier«fiiiittic «n«l eoloM*!.*' — H. mi m, 

In Tnnple Oar, lt*7y, 87. 


mac ro ^ys -tis, S- [Pref. macro-, aud Mod. 
Lat., Ac. cyst is.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fucaceae, family or tribe 
Laminaridie. Macrocystis pyrifera is a ^iaat 
seaweed, with a atem 700 feet long, no thicker 
than the linger. The branches are as slender 
as pack- threads ; the leaves long and narrow, 
each has at its base a vesicle tilled with air, 
enabling the plant to float. It is met with ia 
the ocean in tho south temperate and south 
polar zones. 

mio-ro-dic -tyl, 3 . [MAcnonAcrvLEs.) Ad 
individual of the family Maerodactyles. 

mic ro dac -tyl-cs, mac ro d&c t^l i- 

dc§,s.pf. [Mod. Lat! , from G r. paKpos (makros) 

= lnng, and SoktvAo? (daktulos )~ a fmger,atoe.) 

Ornith. : Long-toes ; a sub order of Gralla- 
tores (q.v,). The feet are furnished with four 
elongated, sometimes lobated, toea, and the 
wings are of moderate size, lleak moatly 
short aud compressed, or wedge-ahaped. Legs 
robust, not long ; neck not very long ; tail 
very short. The chief members of the aub- 
family are the Rails, the Waterhens, tba Coots, 
and the Jacaoa. (ATcAoiscm.) 

mic-ro-dfic ty! ic, mac ro die tyl 
OUS, a. [Eng . vuicrodactyl ; -ic, -ous.] Having 
long toes ; an epithet applied to birds of the 
sub-order Maerodactyles. 

mao-ro dac tyl’-l-de§, s . pi . [Macro- 
da CTYLES.] 

m&c-ro-di-ftk on-al, s. [Pref. macro-, and 
Eng. diagonal (q.v.).]* The longer of the dia- 
gonals of a rhombic prism. 

mdc'-ro dome, S. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
dopoe (domos) = a building.] [Dome.] 

Crystallog. : A dome parallel to the longer 
lateral axis in the triinetric system. (Dana.) 

mftc - TO - ddn, 3 [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
660 ii? (odous), geuit. ofio^ro? (otion/os) = a tooth. 1 
Ichthy. : A genus of Fishes, family Chara- 
cinidie. Mac?* 0 (ioit trahira and Af. aimara are 
from Cayenne. 

mac ro-glos sa, s. [Pref. Tuacro-, and Gr. 
yhua&a (glossa) = the tongue.] 

Entom. : A genus of llawkinotlis, family 
Sesiidie. Macroglossa stcllntarum is British. 
The forewings are smoky blown, marked with 
black; the hinder ones dull tawny, with the 
base blackish -brown and the head-inargiu 
reddish-brown ; the body reddish, with black 
and white on the posterior parts. The larva, 
which is variegated ami has a caudal horn, 
feeds on bedstraw (Galium) from July to 
August, the perfect insect appearing from 
May to September. 

mac ro glos-sus, s. [Macroglossa.] 

Zool. : A genus of Bats, family Ptcropida*. 
Mocrogloss-us minimus is a small fruit-eating 
bat, found hi the Himalayas, the Eastern 
Peninsula, the Eastern Islands, and the ad- 
jacent parts of Australia. 

mac rog nath’-ic, a. [Pref. macro-, andGr. 
•yea 0 o? (ffiuithos) = Ji jaw.] 

Anthrop. ; Long-jawed ; a term applied by 
Prof, lluxley to skulls of Neolithic age, met 
with in eaves and tombs iu Belgium, Franco, 
and Spam. 

“The skulls HIT brwut or round, tho supnv-occlplUl 
tulwroslty, or ’proboli-' promim-iit, tho i>*riolooo- 
clplUl u-kIou ofteu lUitcm-d. tho suj.nwllhirv titlso* 
more strongly umrkcd than in tho wvol skull*, the 
f/ico, lu» tend of Im-Ihr oviil, l*nnR\>liirorlo*ciiKOJ>hni>e<L 
mu) tho upper or lower )m»* nrv *0 hirnely develoiied. 
Mtd juvjfCt*Hl no for lieyoud the \eMlcnl line dropped 
from tho foroheiul. thnt the term mnrogiuithic hn* 
l>eci» hu|i|>lly njiiillod to tin m by Prof. Huxley."— 
/AatrJhx* Farty Sf.tn <n tirttaiH, eh. I* 

* ma crdl 6 gy, s. [Gr. ^anpoAoyio (nw- 
krologin), from paKpo\oyos (makrologos) — talk- 
ing long : paKpos ( makros ) = long, anil Aoyos 
(logos) talk, speech.] bmg tedious talk; 
siiperllnlty of words without meaning. 

mn crdni d ter, s. (Prof, macro-, and Eng. 
mete r. ) An instrument for measuring imtcces- 
Hihle objects by humus of two reflectors on a 
common sextant. 

m&o rdn, . 1 . [ M ichotunk.) 

mac r6 phyl lino, ma erdph ^1 loiis, 

11 . [Gr. p a*po>l ^ivAAo^ (makrophullos) .* pref. 
macro-, and Gr. <fmAAor (phulltni) __ a leaf.) 

Bot. : Consisting of elongated extended 
leaflets. 


boil, ; pout, cat, 9c!!, chorus, 9b In, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, ^cnophon. exist, ph t 

-clan, tian = align, -tlon, -alon « shim ; -(Ion, slon - zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous « aliiis. -bio, -dlo, ic. =* b?L dob 
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macropiper— macula 


tn&c-ra-pi'-per, [Pref. macro*, and Mod. 
Lat. piper (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Pjperace*, family Piperid* 
(q.v.). Macropiper methisticum is the plant 
which the South-sea Islanders call ava or 
kava. It lias a thick woody rugged aromatic 
rhizome, a tincture of which is used in rheu- 
matism. Macerated in water it is said to 
bring on copious perspiration, and produce a 
cure in persons aftected with venereal disease. 

mac'-ro-pod, s. [Macropoual.] An indi- 
vidual of the family Macropodia (q.v.). 

mac rop'-o-dal, m&c-rop'-o-dous, a. 

[Pref. macro*, and (Jr. n-ou's (pous), genit. 
jrofios- (podos) = a foot.] Having large or 
great feet. 

m&c-ro-pd -di-a,$.pZ. [Macro podid.c, 1(2).] 

mac ro-po- di-an, s. [ Macropod i dm.] 
A macro] >od (q.v.). 

mac-ro-pod -I dse, ma-crop'-I-dae, s.pl 
[Mod. Lat. macrap{us) Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
sutf. -idrtf.] 

1. Zoology : 

(1) A family of Marsupials, section Phyto- 
pliaga, or in Owen's classification Diprodo- 
dontia. There are six incisors in the upper 
jaw, and two in the lower; the canines in the 
upper jaw are small and wanting in the lower 
one ; the molars are five on each side above 
and below. The anterior feet, which are small, 
have live toes, each armed with a claw ; the 

* hinder ones, which are very large, powerful, 
and well adapted for leaping, have but four, 
the inner one, or great toe, being absent. 
Found in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Guinea. Genera : Macropus (Kangaroo), Den- 
drolagus (Tree - kangaroo), Hypsiprymnus 
(Kangaroo-rat), Ac. 

(2) The first family of Milne-Ed wards’s Oxy- 
rhynchi. They have very long feet, and are 
ealled in consequence Sea-spiders and Spider- 
crabs. They live in the deep sea. Called also 
Leptopodidre (q.v.). Latreille has termed 
them Macropodia. 

2. Palaont. : Huge Macropi are found iu the 
Post-Tertiary of Australia with representatives 
<if the other genera. They were found in ossi- 
ferous breccias in the Wellington Valley, about 
210 miles west of Sydney, on the river Bell, 
one of the principal sources of the Macquarie, 
ami on the Macquarie itself. Kangaroos seem 
to have been limited to Australia before the 
human period began. The name of the Rlia tie 
genus Hypsiprymnopsis of Frof. Boyd-Daw- 
kins suggests a relation to Hypsiprynmus, 
bot Prof. Owen considers it to be a Micro- 
lestes (q.v.). 

mac-ro-po -ma, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
■nuipa. (pdwm) = a lid, a cover.] 

Palceont . : A genus of crossopterygious 
Ganoid fishes, family Cadacanthiui. It is 
found in the Cretaceous rocks. 

mac-ro-pon-I-dae, s . pi. [Gr. paKponovia 
(viakroponia) = long labour; Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. suff. *id(v.] 

Ichthy. : In Prof. Owen’s classification, the 
twelfth family of his Lepidoganoidei, a sub- 
order of Ganoidean fishes. 

ma-crop'-ter^us, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
irrepov (pteron) = a wing, a tin.] Having long 
wings or fins. 

mac' rd-pus, s. [Pref. macro* , and Gr. n-ou? 
(poiis) = a foot.] 

Zool : The typical genus of the family Ma- 
cropodidae (q.v.). [Kangaroo.] 

miic-ro-pyg-i-a, s. (Pref. macro* (q.v.), 
and Gr. nvyrj Qaigc) = the ramp, the buttocks.] 

Omith. : A genus of Coluinbidae, containing 
the Cuckoo-doves. They have a very long 
graduated and pointed tail. 

mac ro rhi'-nus, s. [Gr. pu<p6pptg (ma* 
krorrkis ), genit. paKpappivog (makrorrhinos) = 
long-nosed.) 

ZooL : A genus of Phocid* (Seals). Macro* 
rh inns elephantinus is the Elephant Seal, so 
called from its possessing, when full-grown, a 
short proboscis. It appears to exist both in 
the nortliemand southern hemispheres, though 
Hr. Gill believes the specimens from the 
former to be specifically distinct, calling 
them M. angustirostra. The Elephant Seal 
is found ahundantly on the coasts of Juan 


Fernandez, the Falkland Islands, Ac. The 
male is fourteen to sixteen or twenty feet 
long, with a proboscis of a foot ; the female 
about nine or ten feet. 

mac-rd-S 9 er-i-de$, *. [Gr. paKpotTKehrys 
(makroskeltes) — long-legged : pref. macro-, and 
Gr. o-KfAos (skelos) = the leg.] 

ZooZ. : The typical genus of the family Ma- 
croscelididre. Macroscelides typtcus ia the 
Elephant Shrew of South Africa. It Is about 
five inches long, with a tail of three inches, 
is diurnal, and resides in burrows. M. Rozcti 
is the Algerian jumping-shrew. 

mac-ro-S 5 e-lld i-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
macroscdid(es) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Zool. : Juniping-shrews, a sub-family of In- 
sectivorous 31 annuals, resembling shrews, 
but having very elongated hind legs, enabling 
them to advance by a series of jumps. The 
snout is long, and sometimes prolonged into 
a trunk ; the tail long, covered with hair. 
The species inhabit Africa. 

mac-ro-scop'-ie, a. [See Meoascopic.] 

mac rojspo-ran’-gi um (pi. mao-ro- 
spo ran'-gl-a), s. [Pref. macro-; Gr. 
ou-opd (spora), or <nropo? ( sporos ) — seed, and 
ayyeloi’ ( anggeion ) = a vessel, a receptacle.! 

Cor. (PZ.) ; Sporangia of comparatively large 
size, containing macrospores in the Rhizo- 
carpese like Salvinia and Marsilea. [Macro- 
spore.] 

mac - r 6- spore, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
<nropd (spom), or tmopog (sporos) = a seed.] 
Bot. (PL): Spores of comparatively large 
size iu macrosporangia, as distinguished from 
microspores in microsporangia in the Rhizo car- 
pete, such as Marsilea, Pilularin, and Salvinia. 

mkc rother-i-um, s. [Pref. macro-, and 
Gr. tfypiW ( therion ) = a wild animal.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Edentata founded on 
remains of a large animal, having the hind 
limbs shorter than the fore ones, as for climb- 
ing purposes, rootless teeth, and toes with 
immense claws. It is found in the Miocene 
of France. 

mac-ro-td -mi-a» s. [Gr. puKporopeu (ma- 
krotomeo) = to prune so as to leave the shoots 
long.] 

Bot. : A genus of Boraginace*. Macrotomia 
Benthami grows in the Himalayas, and is con- 
sidered useful in diseases of the tongue and 
throat. The bruised roots of 3/. perennis are 
applied in India to eruptions, and its root 
is used as a dye. 

mac'-ro-tone, s. [Pref. macro-, and Eng. 
Zone.] 

Gram. : A horizontal line drawn over vowels 
to show that they are to be pronounced long : 
as, me, fine, tone, Ac. 

ma cro -tous, a. [MAcnoTua.] Having Tong 
ears ; long-eared. 

ma-cro -tus, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. ovg 
(bus), genit. w 7ov (oZos) = an ear.] 

Zool. : A genus ofPhyllostomidieO’ ara Phres). 
Ears very large, united at the base by a mem- 
brane ; nasal appendage, erect ; inteifemoral 
membrane large, beyond which the tail pro- 
jects by its last joint. Macrotus Watcrliousii 
is the Great-eared. Leaf Bat from the West 
Indies ; the length of the head and body is 
two inches and a half; tail, an inch and one- 
sixth. Fur, mo'ise-colour, paler beneath ; 
nose-leaf, lanceolate. It is mainly insectivor- 
ous, but sometimes feeds on fruit Other 
species are M. califomicus and M. mexicanus, 
the habitat of which is indicated by their 
specific names. 

mac-ro-typ -ous, a. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
tv nog ( lupos)= a blow, a type.] 

Xumis. : Having a long fonn. 

ma-crour'-a, s. [M AcnuRA.] 

ma - crour' - al, ma - crour - oils, a. 

[Macroura.] The same as Macrural or 
Macrurus (q.v.). 

ma-crour^-an, s. (Macruran.) 

ma-orour-ous, a. [Macrurus.] 

mac-ro-za mf-a, s. [Pref. macro*, and Mod. 
Lat. Mimia (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Cy cad ace*. Macrozamia 


spiralis is believed to be the species of Zamia 
growing on the west coast of Australia to the 
height of thirty feet. 

ma-crur'-a, ma-crour -a, s. pi. [Ma- 

cnuRua.] 

1. Zool. : Long-tailed Crustaceans ; lobsters, 
a sub-order of Deeapoda, having the abdomea 
greatly developed, cylindrical, the segments 
short, flattened, and expanded laterally ; the 
whole terminated by a broad swimming tail. 
The antenna; are usually large. The feet are 
terminated by nipping claws. The young, oa 
being hatched, are not very different in form 
from their parents. They abound in both 
salt and fresh water. The sub-order contains 
the families Crangouidse, Astaeidae, Thalassi- 
nidse, and Palinuridae. 

2. Palceont. : They came into existence in 
palaeozoic times. 

ma-crur'-al, ma-crur ous, a. [Ma- 

crura.] Belonging to or having the charac- 
teristics of the family Macrura (q.v.). 

ma-ernr-an, s. [Macrura.] An individual 
of the family Macrura (q.v.). 

ma-orur'-i-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. macmir(us); 
Ilat. fem. pi. adj. anff. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of deep-sea Ganoids, dis- 
tributed over all oceans, in great abundance. 
About forty species are known. The body 
terminates in a long, compressed, tapering 
tail, covered with spiny, keeled, or atriated 
scales. One short anterior dorsal, the second 
very long, continued to the end of the tail ; 
anal as long as second dorsal ; no caudaL 
Ventrals thoracic or jugular. (Gunther.) 

mac-ru rd'-ntis, s. [Macrurus.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Macrnrid*(q.v.). Snont- 
pointed ; mouth anterior and lateral, with the 
lower jaw projecting. 

ma-crur'-US, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. ovpd 
(bum) = a tail.] 

Ichthy. .* The typical genus of the family 
Macrnrid* (q.v.). Snout produced and coni- 
cal ; mouth inferior. 

* m&c-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. mactatio, from maa 
tatus, pa. par. of macZo = to sacrifice.] The 
act of killing a victim in sacrifice ; a sacrifice. 

*’ Here they call Cain's offering, which ia described 
and allowed to be the first fruila of the ground only, 
a sacrifice 01 mactatiov.'—.'Oiufyord : On the Creation. 
(Pref.) 

mac -ta- tor, s. [Lat., from macZaZus, pa. 
par. of macto = to sacrifice, to kill.] A mur- 
derer, a killer. 

mac'-tra, s. [Gr., = a kneading-trough.] 

1. ZooZ. ; The typical genus of the family 
Mactrid* (q.v.). The foot is large and tongue- 
shaped ; the siphons are united and fringed ; 
the shell is nearly equilateral. Habitat, sandy 
coasts, where they burrow just below the 
surface. In the Isle of Arran, Mactra sub* 
tninctita is collected for feeding pigs. One 
hundred and twenty-five recent species are 
known. They are world-wide iu their dis- 
tribution, and especially abundant within the 
tropics. 

2. Palceont. : Thirty species are known, from 
the Lias onward. 

mac - tri - dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., Ac. mactr(a) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -ufa\] 

ZooZ. ; Trough-shells ; a family of Siphonida, 
subdivision Sinupallialia. Valves, equal, sub- 
triangular, close-fitting; a deep pit for the 
hinge-ligament, triangular in fonn ; the hinge 
has two diverging teeth ; siphoosl fold short 
and rounded, epidermis thick. Mostly ma- 
rine, but also found in brackish waters. 

mac’-u-la (pi. mac'-u-lze), s. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A spot, as on the skin, the 
surface of the sun, or other luminous body, Ac. 

" And lastly, the body of the suu may contract some 
spots or maculae greater than usual, aud by that mean* 
be darkened, "-iurnel .* Theory of the Earth. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : A broad, irregular spot or blotch. 

2. Path. (PL): Permanent discoloration* 
of the skin ; spots or stains white, dark, or 
dusky, with occasionally altered structure. 

macula germinativa, s. 

A not. £ Physiol: A dark granular spot, 
about of an inch in diameter, within the 
germinal vesicle of an ovum. Called also the 
genninal-spot. 


Gkie, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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maeula lutea, s. 

Anat.: A yellow spot,, about nf an Inch 
li« diameter, on the axis of the eyeball ; it baa 
a depression in its centre. 

* JVae'-u~late r v.t. [Maculate, a.] To spot, 

l«. slain, to blur. 

" They wold not maculate the bouour of theyr people 
wyth siiclie m reptoche .”— Sir U. Elyot : Uovernour, 
hk. L. ch. xxvL 

* : lftc'-u-late, * mae'-ii-lat-ed, a. (Lilt. 
vtttcvluius, *j»a. par. of maculo = to spot, to 
■ uuo ; macula = a spot, a stain.] 

1. Ortl. Lang.: Spotted, stained, blurred, 
d filed, impure. 

" Moat maculate thoughts, m aster, nre masked under 
aacb eoluuni.*— shaketp. : Lore t Labour t Isat. L 2. 

2. Hot. : The same as Blotched (q.v.). 

* rafte-u-la-tor-y, a. [Maculate.] De- 
i.i mg, staining. 

’‘The lutolent. spomy, mandatory waters of aln/‘— 
Ad-amt: Work*. L 166. 

* mae-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat maculatio, from 
7 naculatus, pa. ])ar. of viacalo = to spot, to 
stain; Fr. wincn&dion; Ital. maculasione.] The 
act of spotting or staining ; a spot, a stain. 

** For I will throw my glove to death himself, 

That there* no m«cu/rtfro»i in thy heart.” 

Shaket/t. : Trodut A Crettida, It. 4. 

saftc'-u-lar-ture, s. [Macula.] 

1. A alieet blotted or blurred in printing. 

2. Blotting-paper. 

mftc’-ule, s. [Fr., from Lat. macula = a spot, 
a siaiii.] 

* 1. Ortl , Ixing. : A spot, a stain. 

2. Print. : A blurred impression, causing 
part of a page to appear double ; also called a 
maekle. 

mac ule, v.t. [Macule, 5 .] To spot, to 
stain, ’to blur; specif., in printing, to blur or 
double an impression from type. 

* mie'- u - lose, a. [Lat. maculosus, from 
macula = a spot, a stain.] Of or pertaining 
to spots or stains upon a surface ; spotted, 
stained, maculate. 

mad, * maad, * madde, * made, * mod, 

a. [A. Si. yc-mitd, ge-vinad ; eogn. with <>. Si. 
ge-mid = foolish ; 0. IT. Ger. ka-meit, gi-meit 
= vain ; lccd. mcitUlr (pn. par. of mcidha) = 
to maim, to hurt ; Goth, ga-maids = bruised, 
maimed ; A.S. mad, m6d = madness.] 

1. Disordered in intellect; insane, deranged, 
luuatic, crazy. 

"I* all well? Wherefore came this mad follow to 
thee ?”— 1 Kimjt lv. 2 . 

2. Furious or frantic from disease or other 
cause. (Said of animals : ns, a mad bull.) 

3. Under the influence of some overpower- 
ing or uncontrollable emotion; extravagant 
In feeling or action ; having lost self-control : 
as — 

(1) Beside one's self with rage ; frantic, 
furious, enraged. 

" Her hunh-inil hath the flne*t mad devil of Jealousy 
Id him . . , that ever governed frenzy." — shaketp. : 
J/irry Whet of II Unitor, v. 1. 

(2) Under the influence of some strong or 
unreasonable passion or desiro; infatuated ; 
Inflamed with desire. 

"He wo* mad for her.”— Shake tp. : Alt t Well That 
Emit ll'rff, v. 3. 

(3) Wildly or extravagantly frolicsome. 

l»o you hear, my mad weriche*?” — Shaketp, : 

Love t Labour t Ixnf, 11. 

4. Proceeding from or Indicative of mad- 
ness ; exceedingly foolish ; characteristic of 
& madman. 

" Thl* U a way to kill a wife with kimlneaa; 

And tliux 1 11 enrh her mad and bendatraiiK humour. " 

Shakctp. . Tam tup of the Shrew, lv. J. 

Tf (1) Like mad : Madly, furiously. (Calloq . ’I 

(2) Mad as a hatter : Dangerously mad, 
rabid. The expression Is 11 corruption nl 
*' Mail ns an atter,” i.e., adder. ( Brewer .) 

(3) Mad as a March hare: [March, s. 

(-1) To he. (go or run) mail after anything : To 
conceive a violent desire for anything. 

"The world la running mi ul after furce. tho ex- 
tremity of Ixul jKintry, or rather tliv ludyuu-nt that U 
fallen iijkiii drnmatlck wrltlny’.'*— Hrydrn. 

mad apple, s. [Madaitlk.] 

* mad - bred, a. Produced or bred by or 
In mildness. 

" Until tho eohton circuit on my hcnrl, 

Llko to U 10 1 'lorlou* mm * tmn*i<nrriit lwnns*, 

Do calm the fury of thU mad-bred flaw.' 

Shake tp. ; 1 Henri) 17., 11L L 


mad dog, t. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A dog suffering from rabies 
(q.v.). 

2. Bot. : Scutellaria lateriflora. It owes its 
popular name to the fact that it was once a 
renowned quack remedy for hydrophobia. 
(Bartlett.) 

mad spice, s. 

Hof. : Capsicum minimum. 

mad stone, s. A poroua stone rcpuled 
to be elflcaeious in hydrophobia. It is applied 
to the wound made by the bite of the rabid 
animal, and is supposed to draw out the virus. 
Its efficacy is doubtful. 

* mad-worm, s. Madness, insanity. 

"Surely the nuid-teorm hath wlldrd all humanity.*’ 
—Ftltham Iletolvet, p. 811. 

* mad, * madde, v.i . 61 1. [Mad, a.] 

A. Intrnns. : To be or go mad; to be 
furious ; to be beside oneself; to be deranged. 

" .Manye of hem aeiden, he hath a deael and mad- 
deth. '— Wycliff* ; John x. 

B. Trans. : To make mad ; to madden. 

" Had I but seen thy picture In this plight. 

It would have nunUied me." 

Shtketp. : Tit ut Andronicut, Hi, L 

* mftd, * made, * madde, * mathe, s. 

[A.S. madhu — a worm, a maggot ; Goth. 
vuxtha ; Ger. made; leel. madhlcr.] 

1. A maggot, a grub. ( il . Best : Farming, 
c Cc., Books, ]). 6.) 

2. An earthworm. 

Mftd-a-gfts'-ear, s. [Sccdef.] 

(leog. : An island in the Indian Ocean, to 
the south-east of Africa. 

Madagascar-eroeodilc, s. 

Zool. : Probably a variety of the Nilotic 
Crocodile ( Crocodilus vulgaris). It has the 
snout longer, slenderer, and with straighter 
aides than the Nilotic Crocodile. (Duncan.) 

Madagasear-nutmcg, s. 

Bot. : The genus Agathophyllum. 

Madagascar- potato, «. 

Bot. : Solatium anguini. 

Madagascar rat, s. 

Zool. : Cheirogale minor , ouo of the smallest 
of the Malagasy Lt-muroids. It makes a true 
nest of interlaced twigs, with a depressed bed 
iu tho middle for its young. 

“ mid am, v.t. (Madam, s.] To address as 
Madam* 

"I atn . . . madamed up perhaps to matrimonial 
perfection.'*— Jiivhardxon : Claruta, sill. 5U3. 

m^id -am, ma dame', 5. [Fr. madams, from 
mu, (Lat. m)= my, and dame (Lat. domina ) 
= lady, mistress. J My lady. Used — 

(1) Aa a term of compliment in addressing 
a lady of any degree, especially those married 
or elderly. 

" Ther clnrste no wight clei>o hlr hut wi«>/a»n« ; 

Was noon bo hardy walky»i{ by thu wuye. ’ 

Chaucer . C. T., 3,951. 

(2) As a term for ladies in general, usually 
with a slight touch of disrespect or sarcasm. 

" To tnnk« sport to their madams aod their boys," 
Drayton : Hut lit of Ay incourt. 

MAd a pel ldm, 3 . [Sccdef.] 

Fabric: A kind of flue, lung cloth (cotton) 
shipped to tho East India market. So named 
from Madapnllum, a town in the province of 
Madras, where it was tirst manufactured. 

m&d ftp-pie, s. (Eng. mad, and up/de.] 

Bot.: Solatium, insannm , an East Indian 
plant. Called also Jew’s-applc. [Soi.anum.] 

mftd a ro -sis, s. [Gr. /uaiopo? (Tiutdaros) = 
bald.) Loss of the hair, and especially of the 
eyelashes. 

mad brain, n. & s. (Eng. mad, and brafn.] 

A. As adj. : Disordered in mind ; mnd, In- 
sane, hot-headed. 

B. As subxt. : A mad, hot-headed person ; 
one who acts madly or extravagantly. 

" A mad brain •>' th' Unit rate," 

Middleton ■ .1 Mad IVor/if, 1. 

mftd* brained, n. [Eng. mad, and i/rdinn/.] 
The Hnitic o« M a mm a in (q.v.), 

'* Tallwt Is taki-ii, whom w« wuut to fear: 
ltcmnhicth Dune hut mad-brained Kalluluin'." 

.v*oi*. »/.. I Henry 17., L *. 


A. As adj. : Madbrained, mad, eccentric. 

“The nimble-footed madcap prince ol Walco, 

Ami his coinrude*. that ilalt the world oxide. 

And bid It [Xkk*. ' shakejp. : l Henry /V., lv. L 

B. As subst. : A mad-brained fellow ; one 
who nets extravagantly ; a person of wild and 
eccentric habits ; a luadkruin. 

" Why, what a madcap hath Heaven lent mi here l" 
bhakesp. : King John, l l 

* madde, t\u & t. [Mad, v.] 

"madde, a. [Mao, a.] 

mftd -den, v.t. & i. (Eng. mad, a. ; -m ] 

A. Trans.: To make mnd, to drive out ot 
one’s smses; to enrage, to make furious, to 
cxcito with furious passion. 

" A ro*c of pleiieuni maddened every Lreo-it.” 

77lomioM CruUe of Indolence. 1L 30. 

* B. I nt rents. : To become mad or furious; 
to act ns a madman. 

" Ever he muttered a»d maddened." 

Tmnnypm : Maud, I. L 10. 

mftd -der, s. (A.S. vuvddrc, madderc.] 

1. Bot. : The genus Hubia, and specially 
Ruhia ftMCforum. (l)yer's Madder.) It is a 
trailing or climbing animal, supporting itself 
by its leaves and prickles. It is supplied 
eli icily from Holland, France, Italy, and 
Turkey. The roots, which are ready the third 
year, are kiln-dried, and then threshed, to 
clear them from earth ami dust. They are 
then dried a second tunc, and afterwards 
poumled and stamped in a mill. A species of 
Madder, Rubia jirregrina , is indigenous in 
Britain. It has whorls of four to six elliptic, 
persistent glossy leaves, a yellowish corolla, 
and small black fruit. 

*J Indian Madder, called also Madder of 
Bengal, is Rulna cordifolin ; Madder of Chili, 
Rubia augustissima or Relboum. 

2. Chem. : The root of Rubia Tinctorum, ex- 
tensively used in dyeing for the production of 
a variety of colours, namely, red, pink, purple, 
black, and chocolate. Other species of Rubia 
are also used. It would appear that madder 
contains a colorific principle— rubiau — which, 
under tho influence of a peculiar ferment, 
termed erythrozym, breaks up into alizarin, 
purpurin, &e, Several of the colouring 
matters of madder appear to exist in tho fresh 
root, but. it is only when it has been kept for 
some time that the alizarin and purpurin are 
developed in quantity. The colours nrotluced 
from madder are very stable, the well-known 
Turkey-red being one of them ; and the tinta 
and shades obtainable, according to the mor- 
dant used, are very numerous. Alizarin, or 
madder red, discovered by Kobiquet, may l>e 
extracted with solvents, or obtained by sub- 
limation in the form of beautiful reddish 
needles. [Alizarin*.] Madder also contains 
certain yellow colouring matters, lmt they nre 
useless, if not injurious, iu the process of 
dj eing. 

"The br-it of all and inoiit commended la our madder 
of Italic.”-/*. Holland: Phnle, l>k. wx., ell. Hi. 

3. Pharm. : Madder is a tonic, a diuretic, 
and an cmmenngoguc. 

II Brown Madder: A rich red-brown pig- 
ment, prepared from the roots of /lufritt fi/ic- 
font?m [Madder, 3 ., 1.] 

madder-stylo, s. 

Calico-print. : A method of calico-printing 
In which the mordants arc applied to the 
white cloth, and the colours are brought up 
in the dye-bath. 

* mftd dcr, t'.f. A i. (Madder, r] 

A. Tmns. : To dye with madder. 

B. / nf omi. : To perform the operation o* 
process of dyeing with madder. 

mad'- dcr- wort, s. [Eng. madder, and 
wort (q.V.).J 

I. (Sing.): The gemiH Aspcrugo. 

t 2. (/’(•)' A name sometimes given to the 
Giilincea*, called by Lindlcy, Ac., iu English, 
Sti llatcs (q.v.). 

“mftd -ding, n. (Mad, t\] Raging, furloua, 
mad, wild, (/‘ope: Homer: Iliad xvi. 445.) 

■ mftd - ding ly, n//i>. [Eng. muddiiq;; di/.] 

Madly ; like one mud. 

“ Run mn i- i’t jty ailrlRlitotl thnmjch th* \ IUav<**.' 

lira u m. A Piet. : II uxudi Pleatnt, iv. L 

•mad dtsh, *niftd isli.o. [ Kng. mud, a. ; 
-u/l| Hither mad ; somewhat denmgw.1. 

•• B*ut lu tbs otber nlk'ht. a litlta maddi*h. 

Heanm. A Eiet. : The Pilgritn, lv. L 


mftd'-cftp, a. A 3. (Eng. mad, and cup.] 


cat, 9 ell, chorus, eliln, benph; go, feem ; thin, this; sin, os; oxpoet, Xenophon, exist. -Iftg. 
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•made, *mait, * mate, a. [Mats, a.] Fa- 
tigued, exhausted. 

made, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Make, r.} 

made-mast, s. 

Naut. : A mast composed of several pieces ; 
a built-mast. [Mast ] 

*m&d' -e-cass, mad-e-c&s -see, a. & s. 

[From Madecasse, the native name of the 
island.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Madagascar. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Madagascar. 

* mad-e-f&e'-tion, s. [Lat. madefactio , from 
madefactus, pa. par. of madefacio = to make 
wet : matleo — to be wet, and facio — to make.] 
The act of making wet. 

"Toati madefaetinn there in required an Imbibition." 
’-Bacon ■ Sat. Hit f.. $ *6*. 

* m&d-e-fl-ea'-tion, $. [Lat. made facio — 
to make wet,] The act of making wet ; made- 
faction. 

*m&,d-e-fy, v.t. [Fr. madefier , from Lat. 
madefacio — to make wet.] To make wet or 
moist ; to moisten. (Maoefaction.J 

Ma deir -a, s. [See ilef.] 

1. Geog. : An island in the Atlantic ocean. 

2. A kind of rich wine made in the island 
of Madeira. 

Madeira-cakc, s. A light cake, made 
of eggs, Hour, butter, and sugar, and orna- 
mented with candied peel. 

Madeira- mahogany, s. 

Bot. : Laurus fattens. 

Madeira-nut, s. A kind of walnut with 
a thin shell, grown in the island of Madeira. 

Madeira stock, s. 

Bot. : Matt h iota maderensis . 

Madeira-wood, s. 

Bot . ; Mahogany of the cnriously-veined kind 
growing in the Bahama Islands. 

Ma- deir an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or connected with 
the Island of Madeira. 

B. As subst. : A native of Madeira. 

Madeiran hake, s. 

Ichtky. : (See extract). 

M The Madeiranhake. or Pe»ca*ia. Merluciat vulgaris 
of my Synopsis. p. 199. proves, ui>ou better acquaint- 
ance, distinct from the common British-hake. — 

Jt. T. Low, in Proc. Zool. Soc„ 1840. p. 36. 

m&d e line, s. [Fr.] (See the compound.) 

madeline pear, s. A variety of pear, 
called also St. John's pear. 

m&d el-pa-roo wa, s. [Ceylonese.] A kind 
of boat used in Ceylon for fishing elose to the 
shore, or on lakes in the interior of the 
lsiand. It is sometimes covered with a bam- 
boo roof. 

made’ moi-selle (oi as wa), s. [Fr., from 

ma — my, and demoiselle = a damsel (q.v.).] 
In France the title given to a young unmarried 
lady, corresponding to the English Miss. For- 
merly Mademoiselle was the distinctive title 
of the eldest daughter of the king's brother ; 
also a title given to all married ladies not of 
noble origin. 

* madge -ho^-let, s. [Eng. Madge = Mar- 
garet, and howlet = owlet (q.v.).] An owl. 

** I II sit hi a bam with Madgchnwlet and catch mice 
first' —Sen Jotuon : Every Man in Bit Humour, ii. 2. 

mad head ed, a. [Eng. mad, a. , and headed.) 
Madbrained, hotbrained, mad, foolish. 

" Out, you madheaded ape ! " 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., it S. 

mad'-house, s. [Eng. mad, a., and Ttowsf.] 
A house or asylum for the enre and treatment 
of lunatics ; a lunatic asylum. 

" By statute for regulating private madhouses.”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., cn. 8. 

ma dhu'-ca, s. [Sansc.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

madhuea tree, «. 

Bot.: Bassia butyracea, the Indian butter- 
tree, which grows in Nepanl ami the Almorah 
Hills. The seeds, when bruised and pressed, 
yield a vegetable butter, which may be used 
in the manufacture of soap and candlca, or 
with cloves and attar of roses, as an unguent 


for the hair, &c. It is largely employed as 
an illmninatiog agent, and ia said to pnssesa 
curative properties in rheumatism and con- 
traction of the limba. {Prof. Watt, &c.) 

ma di-a, s. [Latinised from the Chiliao 
name nuuti.) 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, tribe Spheno* 
gyneae. Only known species, Madia, sativa, 
cultivated for the seeds in its oative regions, 
California and Chili. The flowers, which are 
yellow, are in nearly globular heads. 

madia-oil, s. Oil expressed without 
heat from Madia sativa. It ia transparent, 
yellow, and without odour ; it may be used 
for salads or for oil-cake for cattle. 

* mad - id, a. [Lat. madidus, from made o = 
to he wet or moist.] Wet, moist. 

* mid ish, a. [Maddish.] 

mad - is - ter -I -urn, s. [Gr. /iaSumjptov 

{madisteidon).'] 

Surg. : A pair of tweezers ; an instrument 
for extracting hairs. 

madj -oun, maj’ oun, s. [Arab, majun = 
an electuary.] A preparation from the hemp- 
plant, used as an intoxicating drug by the 
Turks, Hindoos, and others. 

mad -ly, * madde-lye, adv. [Eog. mad , 
a. ; -ly.) 

1. In a mad manner; like a madman or 
lunatic. 

"Wast thou in ad that bo madly thou didst answer 
me?" — Shake* p. ; Comedy of Error t. ii. 2. 

2. Franticly, furiously. 

*' The crowd that madly heaves and presses. " 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, li. 

3. Like one infatuated ; with extreme folly. 

*' He beArd. And madly At the motion pleas'd. 

His polished bow with hasty rashness seized,*’ 
Pope: Homer; Iliad iv. 135. 

mad man, * madde man, *. [Eng. mad, a., 
and 7?ui?i.] 

L A person disordered in the mind; a 
person of deranged intellect ; a lunatic. 

“This makes the madmen who have made men mad." 

Byron : Childe Harold, iii. 43. 

2. One who is inflamed with extravagant 
or uncontrollable passion ; one who is beside 
himself with passion ; one who acts extrava- 
gantly or without reason. 

mad ness, s. [Eng. mad, a. ; -hms.] 

1. The quality or state of being mad or dis- 
ordered in mind ; a state of disordered or 
deranged mind or intellect ; lunacy. 

•• Madness laughing in his ireful mood." 

Dryden ; Pal a mon <£- .4 rate. ii. 582. 

2. Extremity of folly ; headstrong or un- 
controllable passion ; ungovernable fury or 
rage. 

'• But iii him it was not easy todistiuguish the mad- 
ness produced by evil passious from the mad nr u pro- 
duced by brandy."— Macaulay Hitt. Eng , ch. v. 

3. Foolish actions or conduct. 

'' And I gave my heart to know wisdom and to know 
madness and folly.* — Ecclesiastes i. 17. 

*[ Maxiness and frenzy are used in the phy- 
sical and moral sense ; rage and fury alone in 
the moral sense : in the tirst case, madness is 
a continued derangement in the organ of 
thought ; frenzy is only a temporary derange- 
ment from the violence of fever, ii ‘age refers 
more immediately to the agitation that exists 
within ; fury refers to that which shows itself 
outwardly: a person contains or stifles his 
rage; but his fury breaks out into some 
external mark of violeuce. ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

•[ Raving madness : 

Pathol : A popular name for mania (q.v.). 

ma don na, "ma don’-a, s. [Ital., from 
ma - my, uml tlonua (Lat.* d anina ) = lady.] 
The Italian equivalent for madam. 

"Two faults, madonna, that driuk and good counsel 
will amend. ’—Shakesp. Twelfth Sight, i. 5. 

«][ It is applied specifically to the Virgin 
Mary, as the English *'Onr Lady;" hence, 
pictures of the Virgin are called Madonnas. 

mad -6-q.ua, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Antilope Saldana or Neotragus Sal- 
danas, a diminutive antelope about the size 
of a hare, common in Abyssinia. Legs short 
and slender ; the males alone bear horns, 
which are short and conical. The foreparts 
are rufous, but gray is the prevailing hue. 


Madras , s. ISee def.] 

Geog. : A city and presidency io India. 
Madras-bulbul, s. 

Omith. : Pycnonotus htcmoiThous, a small 
bird very common in Ceylon, the Neilgherries, 
and some other parts of India. It has an un- 
musical chirp, though it has been called the 
Ceylon nightingale. It is kept in the Car- 
natic for fighting purposes. It tries to puli 
out the red feathers of its antagonist. It 
makes a neat nest of roots, grass, hair, 
spiders' webs, &c., in a low bush ; the eggs 
are reddisli-browo, blotched and speckled. 

Madras system of Education : The system 
of mutual instruction by means of monitora, 
under the superintendence of a head teacher. 
It was introduced by Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell 
into the orphan institution of Madras. Dr. 
Bell was born in 1753 at St. Andrews, and 
was English chaplain and clergyman of St. 
Mary's Church, at Madras, when he first tried 
his system. On returning to Britain, he pub- 
lished an account of it in 1797. Next year, 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster, a member of the Society 
of Friends, earned it out in Southwark, and 
subsequently in other places. English church- 
men, thus stimulated to exertion, employed 
Dr. Bell in 1807 to form church schools on 
his system, the rivalry between Messrs. Bell 
and Lancaster increasing the zeal of both 

[L^JJCASTEaiAN.] 

mad re-peri, s. [It&l. madreperla, from 
t nadre= mother, and perla = pearl. ] Mother of 
pearl. (Longfellow.) 

mad-re-por -a, s. [Madrepore.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Madreporidae (q.v.). The animals are actiui 
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fonu, rather short, with twelve simple ten- 
tacles ; the cells are irregularly scattered ovei 
the surface. The corallum, which is arbores- 
cent or frond esccnt, is very porous. 

2. Pahvant. : The genus commences in the 
Eocene. 

mad re-por'-al, a. [Eng. madrepor(e ) ; -al> 
Pertaining to madrepores ; consisting of mad- 
repores. 

mad-re-por-ar'-i-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ma 
drepor(a); Lat. neut. pl. adj. sutt'. -aria.] 

Zool. : "White stony corals or madrepores,, 
a sub-order of Zoantliaria, class Antliozoa 
If the animal be simple it resembles a sea 
anemone, having one or more ranges of ten 
tacles, with an internal disc opening in a 
small mouth. The body may be cup-like, 
flat, bell- shaped, tubular, or compressed like 
a fan. Externally, the body is covered with a 
disc, underneath which are various septa. A 
columella may or may not exist on the axis 
The interstices and walls of the cells art 
always porous. Some corals are simple and 
separate, others are compound, budding from 
the ] arc nt. They exist on the floor of the 
sea at all depths, from water level down to 
3,000 fathoms. The sub-order is very nu- 
merous, both in genera and individuals. The 
reef-building corals, among others, belong to 
it. It is divided into three groups: (1) Ma- 
dreporaria aporosa , (2) Madreporaria perforata, 
and (3) Madreporaria rugosa. 

mad'-re-pore, s. [Fr. madrepore: ital. ma- 
drepora, from madre = mother, and Gr. jrwpo? 
(/idros) — tuff stone (LiHrc); orthe tirst element 
may be Fr. madre =* spotted ; O. Fr. madre y 
mazre- a kind of knotty wood with brown spots; 
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O H. Ger. mosar; N. H. Ger. maser = a knot, 
k ain. or vein iu wood, a speck. (MnJin.)] 

1. Strictly: The English name of the genua 
Madrepora. 

2. loosely: Any coral distinguished hy su- 
perficial etar-ahaped cavities. (Lyell.) 

TJ The Common Madrepore of the Devon- 
shire coast is Cnryophyllia Smithii. 

mad - re - por' - to, a. [Eng., &c. madre- 
poric); -ic.) 

Zool. : Pierced with minute holes like ■ 
madrepore; inadreporiform (q.v.). 

” The one nearest the madreporic luter-radlus.'— 
RoUtston : Forms of Animal Life, p. 144. 

madreporic canals, s. pi 

Zool : Canals connecting the ambulacral 
■ystem of starfishes with the openings in the 
surface. (Rossiter.) 

madreporic-plate, ». 

Zool. : A rounded, calcareous mass on the 
dorsal surface of a starfish. ( Rossiter .) 

madreporic- tubercle, s. The aarna 

63 MADREI'ORlFORM-TUBEnCLE (q.v.). 

" The io-called madreporic-tubercU."— RoUtston : 
Forms of Animal Life. p. 112. 

mftd re-por-I-dre, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. via- 
drrporia ); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

1. Zool: The typical family of the Madre- 
loraria. The corallum ia much branched, 
lie openings of the polype cells constituting 

orbicular, tubercular prominences, with few 
rays. There are usually twelve small, ahort 
tentaclea. 

2. Pdlcront. : The family comraencea in the 
Cretaceous rucks. 

O&d-re-por'-f form, a. [Eng. madreporic) ; 
i connective, &ml form.) 

Zool. : Perforated with small holes like a 
coral. 

madrcporiform-tubercle, s. 

Zool. : A spongy tubercle, peiforated by 
minute apertures, and rising from a genital 
plate, or from the centre of the apical disc. 
Its function appears to be that of admitting 
water to the body-cavity, excluding injurious 
aolid particles. It is found in the Eohinoidea, 
the Asteroidea, the Ophiuroidea, and the lio- 
lothuroidea. ( Nicholson .) 

mid'-re-por-ite, s. (Eng., &c. madrepore; 
•itc (Pal&onL) ; Fr. madreporite.) 

1. Pakcont. : A fossil madrepore. 

2. Petrol. : A calcareous rock, marked with 
radiated, prismatic concretions, like the stars 
ol niadrcj mres. Found in Norway, in Green- 
land, in Salzburg, &c. Called also Columnar 
Carbonate of Lime, and Anthraconito (q.v.). 

mhd-ri-a' le, s. [ltal.] A word derived from 
madrigal, and as, iu the early operas, madrigals 
were performed between the acts, without 
necessarily having any connection with them, 
the word came to be applied to any apecics of 
intermezzo. 

m&d ricr, m&d'-ri-er, a. (Fr.) 

Military Engineering : 

1. A thick, iron-plated plank, having a 
cavity to receive the mouth or a petard, 
which is applied to a gate or other obstaclo 
to be blown down. 

2. A beam laid in a ditch to support a wall ; 
or in a mine ur buuib-proof to support a side 
or roof. 

3. A plank lined with l in and covered with 
earth to form roofs over certain portions of 
military worka to nlVord protection ngninsfc 
tires in lodgments, &c. 

mad -ri gal, ». [ltal. madrigalc for mandri- 
gale, from ’mnndra = a herd ; I^at. viandru = 
a stall, a stable ; Gr. p dvBpa (nutndru); Sp. & 
Port, madrigal. Grove's Diet. Music suggests 
the alternative etyms. : (1) ltal. madre = 
mother, ns the first madrigals were addressed 
to the Virgin mother; (2) a corrnpUun of Sp. 
mtulrugada = the dawn, used as = ltal. mat- 
tinatu = morning aong ; (3) from tbo name in 
Old Castile.] 

I. Poet. : A little amorous poem, sometimes 
•Iso culled a pastoral poem, containing somo 
delicate nnd tender though simple thought, 
snd consisting of not less Mum tim e or four 
stunza9 or atrophes. Madrigals wero flrat 
composed In Italy, those of Tasso being ac- 
counted amongst the finest specimens of 


Italian poetry. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries especially, the writing of mad- 
rigals flourished in England, the chief writers 
being buckling, Carcw, Lodge, mid Withers, 

2. Music : An important species of vocal 
polyphonic composition widen reached its 
highest development between the middle of 
the sixteenth and the middle of the seventeenth 
centuries. Madrigals are of varioua kinds— 

(1) Simple melodies aeeompauied by other 
parts not containing counterpoint or imitation ; 

(2) Elaborate compositions lull of contrapuntal 
devices, sometimes consisting of two or more 
movements. Strictly apeak ing, madrigals are 
an unaccompanied class of pieces; a few, 
however, have been written with instrumental 
accompaniments. Madrigals are always sung 
by several voices to each part : the number of 
parts in which they were written varies from 
three to ten ; but the favourite number of 
parts during the classical period above-named 
was five or six. 

m&d-rl-gal-l-an, a. [Eng. madrigal; -tan.) 
Of or perta injug to madrigals. 

"The English madrijalim writer# heing represented 
solely by A1 or ley's ’ily bonuy lass ,’"— A thence um, 
July 8, 1932. 

mftd'-ri-gal-Tst, s. [Eng. madrigal; -itf.J 
A writer or composer of madrigals. 

• m&d 1 ’-rf-gal-ler, *. [Eng. madrigal ; -er.) 
A writer or composer of madrigals. 

’’Batyrists, puiegyrisU, ma drig alien."— T. Broom: 
Works. iL 165 . 

Mad-rHen'-J-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Madrid. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Madrid. 

ma-dris sa, s. [Medrissa.) 

mad'-wort, s. [A corruption of Eng. mad - 
derwort .) 

Botany: 

1. Asperugo, and specially, A. procumlens , 
more fully termed German Madwort. 

2. The genus Alyssmu. (Loudon.) 

mac, ma, moe, a. [A.S. ma = more.) More. 

(Scotch.) 

mro &n dri’-na, s. (Meandrina.) 

Mse-ge’-nils, s. [Lat., the name of the prime 
minister nnd intimate friend of Augustus, 
died b.c. 8.) (See extract.) 

" Tho name of Macenns lias been made immortal by 
H grace and Virgil, and is popularly used to designate 
an accomplished statesman, who lives In close inti- 
macy with the greatest poets and wits of his time, 
and heaps benefits on them with the most delicate 
generosity."— J/acaufay: But. Eng., ch. xxlv. 

• mceg-boto, s. [A.S. moeg =: kinsman, and 
bote = compensation.) Compensation for the 
murder or killing of a kinaman. 

macT Strom, s. (Dan.= millstream.) A 
celebrated whirlpool near the islaud of Moskoe, 
oil' tha coast of Norway. It is especially dan- 
gerous in winter, when it rnges so furiously 
os to be heard many miles oil', and to swallow 
up small vessels which approach it. 

maen, mane, v.i. (Moan, v.) 

mce’ na, s. [Lat., from Or. (mafn£) = a 
small aca-llsh which was saltetl.) 

Ichthy. : Tho typical gemts of tho sub-family 
Micnidos (q.v.). Tho common species, Mtvna 
vulgaris, iuhubits the Mediterranean, feediug 
on small Hah and naked molluscs. 

mna' nad, s. [Gr. Maicdv (mmnn.s), gcnlt. 
pairdfioy (Tnafnados), from /xaiVo/aai (mainojiuii) 
— to bo mad. A woman who took part in 
the orgies of llacchua ; hence, a raviug, fren- 
zied woman. 

mre'-ni-dc^, s. pi. [Lnt. man(n); maac. or 
fern. adj. aulf. -i</«.) 

Ichthy. : A aub-famlly of Sparidte, having 
the mouth prolraaible. Tho specica abouud 
iu the Mediterranean. 

mro niir'-i^ s. (Menuwa.) 

• maor, * maor, s. [Gael, maor, maoir «= an 
under-bailiff. ] A steward of the royal lands 
under the mornmer or great steward. (Mou- 
ld A Ell.) 

mn> '§a, f. (Lotinised from viaas, the Arabic 
name of Die species.) 


Bot. : The typical genua of the tribe Maeae*. 
It consists of trees or shrubs, with alternate 
entire or toothed leaves, and small flower* 
simple or compound ; generally with axillary 
racemes. They are fouud in Africa, Asia, and 
Australia. 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nur,s( fl )*' Lat. fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -ear.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Myrsinaceae. 

ma cs-to-so, ada. [ltal.) 

MuAie: A direction in music that the pas- 
sage to which it is appended is to be played 
with dignity, grandeur, and atreDgth. 

Mac§ -tricht, s. [See def.) 

Geo< 7 . : A town of Holland, on the Mae*. 
Maostrlcht-bods, s. pi. 

Geol. : A aeries of calcareous beds a hundred 
feet thick, on the banks of the Meuse at 
Macstricht, about the age of the Faxoe beds — 
i.e., the highest part of the Upper Cretaceous 
Rocka. Like the chalk unmedmtely below, the 
Muestricht calcareous rock contains Bclcmni- 
tella mucronata, Peclen quadricostatus, &c. . also 
the genera Braculites, Hainites, &c M which are 
only mesozoic. On the other hand, it has the 
univalve molluscs Volnta and Fasciolaria, 
genera not commencing elsewhere till the Ter- 
tiary. It ia a connecting link between the 
Secondary anil the Tertiary Rocks, but ia all 
essential respects belongs to the former. In 
the Maeatricht beds of .St. Peter's Mount was 
found the huge reptile, Mososaurtis(q. v.). 

ma-es'-tro, s. [ltal.) A master in any art; 
specif., a master in music, a composer. 

ma -fcle, adv. [O. Fr. = my faith.) By or on 
my faitb. 

* m&f '-fle, v.i. [O. Dul. mafelen, mofelen = 
to stammer ; Prov. Ger. maffcln, vaffdn = to 
prattle. It ia probably of imitative origin.) 
To atammer. 

"The familiar friends And scbollen ... of Aristotla 
[did imitato him] iu his stammering and maf/ling 
epeecb."— /'. Holland : Plutarch, p. 74. 

•mif'-fler, s . [Eng. maffUc); -er.) One who 
stammera or stutters ; a stammerer. 

" Who enjoyno stutters, stamim-rers, and maffleri to 
sing.’’—/'. Holland: Plutarch, p. 625. 

mag, s. [A contraction for magpie (q.v.X] 

1. A lialf|)cnny. (Slang.) 

“ It cau t be worth a mag to hliu.“— ZHckens . Blsak 
House, ch. liv. 

2. Talk, chatter. (Sfanp.) 

" If jrou have any mag in you.'— Mad. D'Arblay: 
Diary, i. 100. 

* mag -a d is, s. [Gr. payaS it (Tno^tn/ty).] 

Music; An instrument of twenty atriuga, 
on wdiich music could be played in octaves. 

* mag'-a-dize, v.i. [Gr. ^«y«6i^u> (magadiso). 
from jiayaSis (vwjadis).J 

Music; 

1. To piny upon the magadia. 

2. To play in octaves. 

ma -g&s’, s. [Gr.) 

Music: 

1. Tho bridge of a ciDiara. 

2. A fret. 

m£g - a - zinc', ■ mag -a -zln, f. [O. Fr 

magarin (Fr. mngasin), from ltal. nio^axrioo » 
a storebouae, from Arab, makhsan (pi. maJfc- 
/uLin) — a storehouse, a granary, a cellar ; 
khasn = a laying-up In store ; Sp. mayaccn, 
alnuigacen.] 

I. Ordinary Idinguage : 

1. A storehouse or receptacle in which »Dy 
tilings are stored ; a warehouse. 

" Bturc* from the royal muvurliii i hrtuc ! 

And Ihclr own iUrl* ■linll j>U*rvr the princ* 
king." Pv/ •* Homer ; Odyssey sxti. 164. 

2, A pamphlet or journal periodically pub- 
lished, niul containing miscellaneous essays 
or compositions. The first publication of 
this kind In England was Dio Gentleman’s 
Magazine, brought out in 1731 by Edward 
Cave, under the name ofSylvnnus Uiban, nnd 
©till iu existence, tliougb cliangcd Iu character. 

"WociM)iiU »lm arc aIIuw«<I hut one *uh]rct at • 
tlm« arc no im-ans so fortunalo &s the writers of 
inm/tumes. —Holds with, liu*)' V. 

II. Technically : 

l. Port. : A building, vault, or apartment 
designed for the storage of (iimuunil ion, guu- 
powder, and other explosive aubstaneea. Mv 
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zines in field fortifications are constructed 
the most sheltered pails of the work, partly 
underground where practicable, and are lined 
with timber or with gabions, the ceiling being 
of timber or railway metals. The whole is 
covered with a sufficient thickness of earth to 
render the structure bomb-proof. Permanent 
magazines are usually constructed of brick, 
an 1 should be surrounded by an eartbeu 
mound, so that in case of explosion the ten- 
dency or the explosive force may be upward. 

** Here, throughout the siege, had been 
The Christiana' chief eat magazine." 

Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxi. 

2. Firearms : A chamber in a gun containing 
a succession of cartridges, which are fed one 
by one automatically, and loaded at the breech 
Of the gUU. [MAGAZINE-RIFLE.] 

3. Naut. : On shipboard the magazine is an 
apartment placed sufficiently below the water- 
line to be safe, under ordinary contingeocies, 
from the enemy's shot. It is lined with sheet- 
copper, and has tiers of shelves on three sides 
and in the middle for the reception of the 
copper canisters, in which the cartridges for 
the heavy guns are contained. 

4. Domestic: A chamber in a stove or fur- 
nace contaiuiog a supply of fuel, which falls 
or is Ted into the combustion-chamber as the 
fire consumes that previously introduced. 

magazine cartridge-box, s. A car- 
tridge receiver attached to a gun, or to the 
persou near the gun. to facilitate luading. 

magazine-day, s. The day on which 
magazines and other serials are published and 
issued to the trade. It varies in different 
publishing offices. 

magazine-rifle* s. 

Firearms: (For def. see extract). 

“ By * magazine-rifle is meant a nfle that contain* 
within it*elt— presumably in the butt— a magazine or 
reservoir (holding * limited number of cartridges). 
Combined with a mechanical action which, by trigger 
pressure ooly— or at all events with the aid of one 
other tnutiou— I'Crforoia all the functions of loading; 
so that, the magazine being filled iieloreliand. the liter 
can repeat bis shot* almost as quickly as he can take 
aim and tire."— Saturday Review, Feh. 16, 18S4. p. 209. 

magazine- stove, s. A stove in which 
is a fuel-chamber which supplies coal to the 
fire as that in the grate burns away. 

• miig-a-zine\ v.t. & i. [Magazine, $.] 

A. Trans. : To store up, as io a magazine ; 
to accumulate for future use. 

“Being magazined up in a diary might serve for 
materials ." — Sorth Examen, p. 222. 

B. Intrans. : To conduct or edit a magazine. 
'* Urban or Sylvan, or whatever name 

Delight thve most, thou foremost iu the fame 
Of magazmmg chiefs, whose rival page. 

With monthly medley, courts the curious age." 

Byrom: The Patiive Participle' t Petition. 

• mig-a-zin -€r, s. [Eng. magazine ) ; -«r.] 
One who writes in or fora magazine. 

“If a magariner be dull upou ths Spanish war he 
eoon has us up again with the gboat in Cock Lane.*’— 
Oohimuth : Euay 9. 

1 m&g a-zin -1st, s. [Eng. magazin(e); -isf.] 
The safue as Magazinkr (q.v.). 

“The modern magazinift is a pitiable poetaster."— 
Mortimer Collin* : Thought * m my Carden, i. 102. 

• mag^ bote, s. [Maxi bote.) 

H&g -da-la, s. ISee der.] 

Geog . : The capital of Abyssinia, stormed 
and destroyed by the British, April 13, 1368. 

Magdala-red, & 

Chem. : Naplithaline-red. A beautiful red 
dye discovered in 1867 by You Schiendl, at 
Vienna. It is prepared from napbthylamioe 
by the elimination of 3 molecules < ’ hydrogen 
from 3 molecules of the base, 3 CioH 9 N — 3H 2 = 
C 30 H 21 N 3 = azo-dinaphthylamine, and this, on 
teiu g“ combined with hydrochloric acid, forms 
the Magdala-red or commerce. It is a dark- 
brown, somewhat crystalline powder, possess- 
ing a tinctorial power equal to fuebsiue, hut 
surpassing it in beiug a very fast colour. 

tt&g'-da-len* s. [After Mary Magdalene 
(Luke viL 36-50), though it is not universally 
accepted that she was the woman referred to 
in the passage.] A reformed prostitute ; an 
inmate of a female penitentiary. 

magdalen - hospital, magdalcn - 
asylum, s. Au asylum or institution for 
the reception of prostitutes, with a view to 
their reformation ; a female penitentiary. 

An order of Penitents of St. Magdalen 
was formed at Marseilles in 1272. Similar 


communities followed at Naples and Metz. 
The Magdalen Hospital in London was fouuded 
in 1758. 

* mag-da'-lc-on, $. [Gr. putyiaXta (magdalia) 
= the ermnb of bread.] 

Medicine: 

1. A pill. 

2. A roll of plaster. 

Mag 7 - de-burg, a. [See def.) 

Geog. : A town on the Elbe. 

Magdeburg Centuries, «. pi. 

Church Hist. : The name given to the first 
comprehensive work by Protestant divines on 
Church history. The name is appropriate 
because it was plaoned ami begun at Magde- 
burg, and because it was divided into cen- 
turies. Baron ius wrote his Annales Ecclesias- 
tici in reply to the Centuries. [Centuriator.] 

Magdeburg -hemispheres, 5. pi. A 

device for ascertaining the amount of atmo- 
spheric pressure on a given surface, consisting 
of hemispheres of brass whose edges are care- 
fully ground together to make an air-tight 
joint. The experiment originated with Otto 
Guericke, burgomaster of Magdeburg, about 
1654. The edges of the hemispheres, being 
greased with oil or tallow, are brought toge- 
ther, and a stop-cock in one of them screwed 
into the centre of an air-pump plate. The 
cock being opened, and a few' strokes of the 
pump made, the sphere is thus exhausted 
of contained air, and, tbe cock being closed, 
is removed from the plate and affixed to a 
handle, and is ready for the illustration of the 
atmospheric pressure. Nearly fifteen pounds 
of force to the square inch will be required to 
draw them asunder. To separate them readily, 
it is only necessary’ to open the stop-cock and 
re-admit air. 

* mage, s. [Lat magus; Gr. p.ayos (magos) = 
a Magian, one of a Median tribe, an enchanter, 
a magician.] [Magi.] A magician. 

“ The hardy meld . . . tbe dreadful Mage there found 
Depe busied 'bout worke of wuudrous end." 

Spemer: F. q.. ILL Hi. 14. 

Mag-el ldn -Ic, «. [See def] Pertaining to 
Magellan, a celebrated Portuguese navigator. 

Magellanic-clouds, s. pi. Three con- 
spicuous whitish nebulae, of a cloud-like ap- 
pearance, near the south pole. 

Magellanic-province, s. 

Zool. <C Geog. : A marine province including 
the coasts of Tierra del Fuego and the Falk- 
land Islands, those of South America from 
Point Mein on the east to Concepcion cm the 
west. (Darwin, S. P. Woodward, &c.). 

Ma-gen-ta, s. [See def.) 

1. Geog.: A city of Italy, 24 miles N.W. of 
Pavia, celebrated for the defeat of the Aus- 
trians bv the French and Sardinians, June 4, 
1859. 

2. Chem. : Ooe of the red dyes from aniline. 
[Aniline-red.] 

m&gg, v.t. [Ety m. doubtful.] To steal. 

“And loot the carter* magg the coals "—Scott : 
Heart qf Midlothian, cb. xliiL 

magg, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] [Mao.] 

1. A halfpenny. (Slang.) 

2. (PI.) A gratuity which servants expect 
from those to whom they drive any goods. 
(Scotch.) 

mAg gi mon -l-feet, s. [For Maggy many 
feet.] A centipede. (Scotch.) 

m&ggi-or'-e, a. ILtal.] 

Music: Major, as a scale or interval. 

mag -got,* mag-at, * mag-ot, mak-ed, 

s. [Wei. macai, maceiad — a maggot ; magiaid 
= worms, grubs, from magiad = breeding ; 
magad = a brood ; magu = to breed.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The larva of a fly or other insect ; a 
grub, a wonn. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A whim, a crotchet, an odd fancy. 

* (2) A careless, idle fellow. 

" You were ae great a maggot aa any In the world." 
— Bailey : Eratmut , p. 17T. 

II. Music: Ooe of the later names given to 
fancies, airs, and pieces of an impromptu 
character. The most celebrated of these fan- 
cies was that by Moteley or Motley. 


* maggot-pie, * maggoty-pie, s. The 

magpie. 

“ Augurs end understood relation* bave 
By maggot-pie*, and choughs, and rook* brought 
The Becret'st man of blood. (forth 

ShaJcesp. : Matin th, lit 4. 

mag-got-i-ness, s. [Eng. maggoty; -haw.] 
The quality or state of being maggoty or 
abounding with maggots. 

mag -got-ish, a. [Eng. maggot ; -i*fc.] Mag- 
goty, whimsical. 

mag got y, o. [Eng. maggot ; -y.] 

]. Full of maggots; infested or abounding 
with maggots. 

2. Whimsical, capricious. 

“The common saying that a whimsical person is 
maggoty, or has got maggots In his he*d, perhap* arose 
from the freaks tbe sbevp have heea observed to ex- 
blbit when infested by hots .”— Kirby & Spence : i til rod. 
to Entomology, p SS. 

maggot-headed, a. Haviog a head full 

of whims ; whimsical, capricious. 

Ma’-gi, s. pi. [Maoe.] The caste of priests 
among the ancient Medes and Persiaos ; holy 
men of the East. 

*1 The first mention of Magi in history 
seems to be in Jer. xxxix. 3, 13, where one of 
NabuchadQezzar's officers was called JO-T) 
Rab-Mag = Chief of the Magi. Herodotus 
(i. 101) describes them as one of the six 
Median tribes. Afterwards they became the 
Persian sacred caste. The Greek word in 
Matt. ii. 1, rendered in the A. V. *' wise men.’* 
is payoi (nuigoi), = Magi. Ultimately the 
caste sunk into mere magicians. [Maoic.] 

* ma -gl-an, a. & s. [Eng. magi ; -an.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertainiug to the Magi. 

B. As substantive : 

]. One of the Persian Magi ; a priest of the 
Zoroastriau religion. 

2. A magician. 

“ Leave her to me, rejoined the magian .* 

A eo£* : Cap A Belli, lx. 

* Ma'-gl-an-ifm, s. [Eog. magian; -ism.) 
The doctrines or philosophic tenets of the 
Magi. [Zoroastrianism.] 

mdg-lc, * mag-ike, * mag-ick, a. & $. [Fr. 

magique = magical, from Lat. magicus ; Gr. 
jj.oyi*6s (magikos), from p,dyo? (moyos) = one of 
the Magi, an enchanter, a magician ; 
(mageia) = magic ; Sp., Port., & Ital. magico = 
magical ; tip. & Ital. magia = magic.) 

A. A s adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to magic ; nsed in magic : 
as, a magic wand. 

2. Using or having pow’er to use magic. 

“ Tbey by tbe »lt*r stand. wbile with loose hair 
Tbe magic prophetess begin* ber prayer '* 

Waller : Virgil ; Jlneitir. 

3. Working or worked by or as if by magic : 
as, a magic lantern. 

4. Having extraordinary or supernatural 
power; exercising a preternatural influence. 

“ An epic scarce ten centuries could claim. 

While awe-struck nations bail'd tbe magic name." 

Byron . English Bard* A Scr,tch Reviewer*. 

5. Done or produced by or as if by magic. 
“And tbet distill'd by magic flights, . . . 

Shall draw biin on to bis coufustou." 

Shake* p . . Macbeth, til. I 

B. As substantive : 

1. The art or pretended art of putting in 
action tbe power of spirits ; the science or at C 
of producing preternatural effects by the 
medium of supernatural means, or the aid of 
departed spirits, or the occult powers of na- 
ture ; sorcery, enchantment, witchcraft. 

2. A power or influence similar to that of 
magic or enchantment : as, the magic of love, 
the magic of a name. 

a belief in magic is to be reckoned 
among the earliest growths of human thought. 
It is everywhere present, in a greater or less 
degree, in an inverse ratio to the progress of 
civilization. Outlying races, and castes aud 
sects, once dominant, but which have now 
lost their supremacy, are credited with the 
possession of supernatural powers by those 
who have succeeded to the lost position. 
Thus gipsies frequently reap a rich harvest 
from the credulity of many who hold in low 
estimation the seera tbey consult ; and t ie 
priests of a faith no looger national are 
credited by the vulgar with mysterious pmu t s 
which the miaisters of religions sects are 
not supposed to possess. (Brand: Pt‘p. 

Antiq., iu. 81-83.) It is noteworthy that in 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSfc, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9U, work, whd, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Ireland miraculous jK>wer ia attributed to 
suspended — or, as they are euphemistically 
called *' blessed ’’—priest 9 , rather than to the 
ordinary clergy. ( Carleton : Trait «,* The Liarv- 
han Shec.) The practice of magic had its 
origin in the belief in an objective connection 
between two things— a man, and a rude draw- 
ing or image of him, or two events— as between 
the birth of a child, and the rising or setting 
of a particular star, when, in truth, the connec- 
tion could only be subjective. (Tylor : Early 
Hist. Mankind, eh. vi. ; Prim. Cult., ch. iv., 
and Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), s.v. Magic.) 

■j (1) Black magic: Magic proper, or that 
division of it which in former times fell ioto 
the hands of nnolheial persons, or was practised 
with maletlc intentions. 

(2) Celestial magic : A anpposed super- 
natural power which gave to spirits a kind of 
dominion over the planets, and to the planets 
an influence over mao. 


(3) Natural magic: The art of applying nat- 
ural causes to produce effects apparently 
auperoatural. 


(4) Superstitions or geotic magic : The invo- 
cation of devils or demons involving the sup- 
position of some tacit or express agreement 
between them and human beings. 

(5) IFhite magic : 

(«) Magic practised for the benefit of others. 

[WUITE-WITCH.] 


" The practice of tohife-mnglc is not contrary to the 
precept* of (the Alahouiebiu] religion." — Athenaeum, 
Feb. 14. 1885, p. 218. 

(6) The art of performing tricks and exhibit- 
ing illusions by aid of apparatus, excluding 
feats of dexterity in which there is no decep- 
tion, together with the performance of such 
automaton figures as are actuated In a secret 
and mysterious mauner. (Encyc. Brit., cd. 9th.) 


magic circle, s. A circle invented by 
Dr. Franklin, founded upon the same princi- 
ples and possessing similar properties with 
the magic square of squares. 


maglo lantern, s. An instrument by 
which the images of objects, usually, but not 
always, transparent, and paintings or diagrams 
drawn upon gloss are exhibited, considerably 
magnified, upon a wall or screen. Its inven- 
tion has been attributed to Huger Da con about 
the year 1261, but it was first generally made 
known by Daptista Porta iu his Natural 
Maglck, and by Klrcher, 1609-70, who de- 
scribed It In his ylrs magna Lvcis et Umbra-. 
The instrument consists of a case or box to 
confine all scattered rays from some powerful 
light which occupies the centre, and which 
may be aided by a reflector. On one 
side of the box powerful lenses condense the 
diverging rays upon the painting or other ob- 
ject, which slides in a sort of stage. Another 
object-glass, or focussing lens, usually achro- 
matic, throws the image of the highly illumi- 
nated object upon the screen, the focus being 
adjusted by sliding this lena nearer to or far- 
ther from the object, usually by a rack and 
pinion. The magnitude of the image depends 
upon the relative distances of the object from 
the lens, nnd of the lens from the screen. 
Powerful lanterns give a brilliant picture 
tw enty feet in diameter of a slide three inches 
in diameter. 


magic- square, s. A square figure formed 
by a series of numbers in mathematical pro- 
portion, so disposed In parallel and equal rows 
that the auin of the numbers in each row or 
lino taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or 
diagonally, aro equal. 

magio-treo, s. 

Bot. : Cantua bujclfolia, n native of Peru. 
Tho name Magic-treo Is a rendering of the 
native Indian name. 


- Ic-aVmAg-io-all, a. [Eng.nurgfc;-aZ.] 

1. Of or pertainlDg to magic. 

2. Having magic or supernatural powers. 
(Said of tilings.) 

"Boms hav# fancied that «uvy has n certain magical 
iorce In JL”— Strete : A/srcfrifor, No. 19. 

* 3. Having tho power of using magic. 
(Said of i**rsons.) 

4. Acting or produced an If by magic. 

" Arkwright hod yet m,t taught how it might be 
worked np with a and precision which «een> 

< magical*— Macaulay : l/ltt. ling., ch. III. 

% Magic differa from magical In that tho 
former Is not used prcdlcatlvely ; tlmu we say 
the eircetwas magical, but wo apeak of a magic 
lantern. 


mag'-ic-ol Iy, adv. [Eng. magiealj -ly.) In 
a magical mauner; by or us if by magic. 

ma-gl cian,*ma gi ci cn,s.[Kr.Timjicwu».] 

One skilled in magic ; one who practises magic 
or the black art; a aorcerer, an enchanter, a 
necromancer. 

" He went ami called for all tho magician* of Egypt, 
aad all the wUo men tbereuf."— Genesis ilL g. 

'mag'-iko, s. &, a. [Maoic.] 

ma-gilp', ma-gilph', s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

_ Art: A vehicle for colours, consisting of 
linseed which has been long exposed to the 
oxidising inlluence of the air mixed with a 
certaio proportion of mastic varnish. (Wcale.) 

mAg'-D-us, s. [Latinised from native name.] 
Zool. : A genus of siphnnostomalon9 gas- 
teropoda, family Bnccinid®. It contains but 
one species, Magilus antiguus, parasitic in live 
corals in the Red Sea, nnd on the co«9t of Java 
nnd the Mauritius. When young the shell of 
Miigilus is spiral and thus, as the animal eats 
its way horizontally through the living mass 
of coral, it becomes prolonged into an ir- 
regular tube, filled with solid ahell-matter, 
the animal residing at the extremity. The 
tube is sometimes fifteen inches long, and 
very heavy. The animal lias a concentric 
lamellar operculum, with its nucleus near the 
outer edge. (Woodward.) 

* rnav gis' ter, s. [Lat.] Master, sir ; a mode 
of ’address equivalent to the modern Doctor. 

mag-is tcr'-I-al, n. [Lat. magisterivs = 
belonging to a muster; nutgister = a master.] 

1. Ordinary language : 

]. Pertaining to or befitting a master ; suit- 
able to a master. 

2. Domineering, prnud, arrogant, insolent, 
despotic, dogmatic, imperious. 

*' Ho hide# behind n m/iglsterlal air, 

III# own otfeuces.'' Vow per . Charity, 49*. 

3. Of or pertaining to a magistrate. 

"Tho plump convivial parson often bear# 

The magisterial sword In v*ln." 

Coicpcr . Tusk, |v. &f«. 

• 4. Of the rank of a magistrate. 

* II. Chcm. : Pertaining to mngislery. 

* m&g-is-ter-i-al -l-ty, s. [Eng. magis- 
terial; -ify.] Domination. 

"When these statute# wore first lu tbo stale or 
magisterintity thereof ."— Fuller : Ch. HUt , IX. lv. u. 

f m&g-Is-ter-l-al-ly, adv. [Eng. magis- 
terial; • ly .] 

1. In a magisterial manner ; with tho air 
of a master ; arrogantly, despotically, dog- 
matically. 

*’ Tli« claim of infallibility, or oven of uutbority to 
prescribe maoistitriatlylo tho opinions and consciences 
of men. w briber iu iui Individual, or in ajuc in bile# and 
collections of mm, Is never to bo admitted."— Up. 
Horsley, vol. 11., ser. 15. 

2. As a magistrate; in the cfipaclty of a 
magistrate. 

"A downright advlco may be mistaken, an it It woro 
spoken magUlrriaJly."— Bacon: Adeic* to > iMtsrs. 

* m&g-ls-toV-i-al ness. s. [Eng. magis- 
terial ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
magisterial ; the air and manner of a master ; 
haughtiness, imperiousness. 

" Peremptoriness is ot two sorts; tho ono a maglt- 
tcrialneu Iu mutters of opinion ; the other a pu»l- 
tlvenos# iu relating matte! a of fact: In the ono wo 
Impose uikui men's understanding*, in tbo other on 
their faith ." — ll or eminent uf the Tongue. 

* m&g'-Is-tor y, s. [Lat. magisterium, ncut. 
sing, of maglstcrius - pertaining to a nmster.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. A magisterial Injunction ; an order given 
with authority. 

2. A medicine or remedy 9upnosed to be of 
exceptional efficacy ; n magistral. 

IL Chcm. : (Sec extract). 

"Although mngUtery bo a term variously enough 
employed by chy mists, nnd particularly used hy I'ora- 
cclsus to signify very dlfh-rrut thing* lyet the liest 
notion I know of it, and that which l nnd niithorlicd 
oven by Paracelsus in some passage*, where ho ei- 
nreases himself more iftsllnctly Is. that It U n prepara- 
tion wherotiy there is not an analysts made, of the 
body assigned, nor an extraction of this or that prim 
clpls, hut the whole, or vrry near the whole U«dy, hy 
the help of some nddlUmcnl, greater or leas. Is turned 
Into a body of another kind.' —ftogte Il'orJU, 1. 837. 

mft&'-Ks trn, *. [Eng. magistrti(tr) ; -cy.) 
1. The office or dignity of a magtotmto. 

"That Indistinct ami fhictunlliiK character which 
lielonjrs to the accounts of the origins of ihe other 
ancient magistracies "—LrtcU irrd. /Airly Homan 
Hut. 1 18551. 1). «. 


2. The whole body of magistrates collec- 
tively. 

m&g’-fe-tral, * mag^-is-trall, a. A x. 

[Lat. magistralis, from nutgister’= a master.] 

•A .As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a magistrate ; suitiog 
a magistrate ; magisterial. 

"Your njurrtion of tho originall of set forms of 
liturgy. I justly asy Is mor» magUtra/l thau true, arid 
such as your own U-stiLiouUw confute.' — lip. Hail. 
A ntitcr to the Vind. qf &?n*cfywinuu«, | — 

2. Of or pertaining io a sovereign remedy 
or medicine ; acting 11 s a sovereign remedy. 

"Let It be some mugittrall opiate.*— Bacon ; Ul*t 
of L*J * ± Death, p. 2 a 

3. Applied to a preparatioo prescribed ex 
teui|*oraneously or for tlio occasion ; as dia- 
tinguishcd from an officinal medicine, or oot 
kept prepared in the shops. 

S. ds substantive : 

1. Fortification : 

(1) Tho line where the scarp, if prolonged, 
would intersect the top of the coping or 
cordoo. 

(2) The guiding line which defines the first 
figure of the works of a fortification. Called 
also magistral line. 

*2. Mttl. : A sovereign medicine or remedy. 

" I Jlmle n vaate chaos of medicines, a confusion of 
receipts »ud mttgutral*. amount writer*, apj ropriatwl 
to this dlhtjuie, 90)110 of tho chiefcst I will rehearse. "— 
Burton . A mi tom y of Melancholy, p, 882. 

* 3. Metall. : A substance obtained from 
copper pyntca (or raw magistral), which is 
found In many parts of Mexico. These ores, 
according to Napier, contain from 7*47 to 13*76 
I»er cent, of copper. It is reduced to powder 
by dry stamping ami grinding. It is used 
especially in the patio process of amalgama- 
tion. Komo authorities state that the copper 
pyrites are roasted and ground, but this would 
seem to detract from their activity, which is 
due to the action of their sulphuric acid upon 
the salt, liberating muriatic acid. 

* rn&g is-tral’-l-tjr, s. [Eng. magistral ; -ify.) 
Despotic authority, as iu matter of opinion; 
dogmatism. 

"The physicians hav« frustrated the fruit of tradi- 
tion and oxperleuco by their tnugittraUtte*, in adding, 
and t out, and changing "—Bacon : On Learning, 


* miig' ls-tral-ly, adv. [Eng. mapufraZ; 
-ly.] In a m'agistral munner; magisterially, 
dogmatically, despotically. 

" What a presumption Is this for one, who will not 
ellow liberty to others, to assume to himself such a 
licence to controul so inngutrally." — Bramhatl 
Agatrut Hobbes. 

m&g-Is-ir&nd', s. [Low Lat. moyiidi-andits, 
gerund of magistro = to muko n master of, 
to confer a degree on, from Lat. magister = a 
master.] In the University of Aberdeen, a 
student in arts in the last year of his curri- 
culum. 

mftj^-is-trato, 'mag-o strat, * maj-e»- 
trat, s. [Fr. magistrat, from Lat. m«fji**frnf uj 
= (1) a magistracy, (2) a magistrate, from ma- 
gister = a master ; I tal. viagtstrato ; Sp. magis- 
trado.] A public ofilcer invested with authority 
to carry out the executive government or some 
bruoch of It. Thus In the United States the 
Freaidont is tho chief magistrate of the nuliun, 
and the governor of each slate is its child 
magistrate. Hut the term is commonly coo- 
fined to BulKirdiuuto olticmls, nominated and 
commissioned to carry out the executive power 
of the law, such as justices of the (k-ucv in the 
county, and police magistrates iu the cities. 
The term magistrate is given special aimllcation 
by tbo laws of some ol the states. [JisTici;.] 
"lie who was the magistrate, after lonif abuttax 
his jiower*. has at but abdicated thorn."— Macaulay : 
Blit. Kng., ch. i. 

* m&g Is- tr&t'-Ie, * mag-is trat ick, 
* mag-is trat-i-eal,o. [Eng. magistrate); 
-ie, -icul.] C>f or pertaining to a magistrate 
or nmglHtratea ; having tho authority uf a 
magistrate. 

" Not of 111# Internal amt essrnttal xU-ry which is tu 
m»i< 7 Ui'ruf»r* or ecvl^tavllrk |H*wrr and ordsr.*— Dp. 
Taylor t Artificial Handsomeness, |». 149. 

* mS,g -Is-!ra-t\]iro, s. [Fr. f from mo^wfntil 

= a maglHtratc.) Magistracy. 

mufi mo, ». [Or., from paatrta (massti) * to 

kDrnd.] " 

* L Dnf/nnry Language : 

1. A crude mixture of mineral or orgaoio 
matter iu n thin paste. 


boil, prnlt, J<Svtrl; cat, 90H, chorus, 9hln, benoh; go. gom; thin, ^hia; sin, tuy, oxpeot, Xonophon, oylst. Ihg. 

-oiiui, tion = sh/>n. -tion, -slon — shun ; -(ion, -slon = zhun. tlous, -slous, cious = shus. -bio. -dlo, Ac. & b* 1 , d^L 
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2. A confection. 

II. Technically: 

1. Phar. : Tbe thick residnnm obtained 
after expressing certain aubstauces to extract 
the fluid parts. The grounds which remain 
after treating a substance with water, alcohol, 
or any other menstruum. ( Dunglison .) 

2. Petrol. : The name given by Vogelsang and 
Rosen busch to homogeneous, amorphous min- 
eral matterwhich cannot be investigate! I except 
nnder high magnifying powers. ( Rutley .) 

U Reticulated Magma : 

Anat.: The gelatinaform substance found 
between the chorion and the amnion in the 
early period of embryonic existence. 

Mag na Char-ta, Mag'-na Car'-ta, s. 

[Lat., = the Great Charter.] 

1. The Great Charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land (Magna Charta Libertatum), signed and 
sealed by King John at the demand of his 
barons, at Runnymede, on June 19, 1215. It 
was several times confirmed by his successors. 
Its most important articles were : — 

1. Relating to the Church. That the church should 
possess all its privileges iuv iotate. especially freedom 
oi election to benefices. 

2. Relating to the Baront. That reliefs he limited to 
a fixed sum. according to the rank of the tenant : That 
aids he demanded only in tbe three cases— knighthood 
of the eldest son. marriage of the eldest daughter, aud 
the ransom of the king's i«rson : hi every other case 
neither aid nor scutage to be Imposed but with the 
consent of the council: That guardians ui chivalry 
may not waste tbe estate, nor marry the heir during 
minority ; nor to their disparagement, nor compel 
widows to marry: That the forest law be mitigated : 
and that whatever privileges tlie king grants his vas- 
sals, they iu like mautier shall grant to theirs. 

8. Relating to Trader t. That London and other 
towns retain their ancient privileges : That there be 
one weight and measure throughout the realm : and 
that freedom of commerce be granted to foreign mer- 
chants. 

4. Relating to Freemen Generally That right or 
Justice be uot sold, or refused, or delayed : That no 
freeman be imprisoned, or lose his freehold, or free 
customs, or he outlawed, or otherwise punished, but 
bv tbe judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land: 
That no person be fined to his utter ruin, bntouly ac 
cording to hia offence, and means of payment, and that 
no inau be deprived of his instruments of labour: 
That all men may travel out of the kingdom, and re- 
turn when they please : That a man may make what 
will he pleases, and, dying without one. the law shall 
make one for 1dm: and that the Court of Common 
Pleas shall no longer follow the king's person, hut be 
held in some certain place, and be open to all. 

It will be seen from the following extract that 
JIagna Charta no longer exists in tbe letter— 

"Just before the weary Commons adjourned, they 
read a third time, and passed a hill repealing a num 
ber of obsolete statutes, among which was Magna 
Charta. It was obvious that the spirit of the Great 
Charter had long since been embodied in a number of 
Acts of Parliament aud legal decisions ranging between 
the time of King John and that of Queen Victoria. — 
Daily Telegraph. Aug. 4, 1S74. 

2. Any fundamental constitution guarantee- 
ing rights and privileges. 

* mag-nal' i-ty, s. [Lat. magnalis = great, 
from magnus = great.] A great deed or feat ; 
something above the common. 

“ Although perhaps too greedy of magnalUict, we are 
apt to make but favourable experiments concerning 
welcome truths, and much desired verities.*'— Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. li., ch. ili. 

* m&g-nan-i-mate, v.t. [Lat. magn(vs) = 
great, and Eng. aninuzfr.j To cheer; to make 
great-hearted. 

"Present danger -nuignanimatet them,” — Novell 
Dodona't Grove , p. 4. 

n^g na nim'-i-ty, * mag-na-nim-i-tee, 

s, [Fr* magnanimite, from Lat. magnanimila- 
tem , accus.of magnanimitas, from magnanimus 
= magnanimous (q. v.) ; ltal. magnanimitd ; Sp. 
magnanimidad .] The quality or state of being 
magnanimous ; that elevation and dignity of 
soul, which encounters danger or trouble with 
tranquillity and firumess,which raises the pos- 
sessor above revenge, which makes him disdain 
injustice and meanness, which prompts him to 
act and make sacrifices for noble objects, and 
which makes him delight in acts of benevolence 
and usefulness. 

" But the magnanimity, the dauntless courage, the 
coutempt for riches and for baubles, to which . 

Fltt owed his long ascendency, were wanting to Mon- 
tague.'— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xxiv. 

m&g nan i mous, a. [Lat. magnanimus •= 
great-sonled, from magnus = great, and animus 
= the mind ; Fr. i nagnanime ; ltal. & Sp. mag- 
nanima .) 

1. Great of mind ; elevated and dignified in 
Boul or sentiment ; above what is meau, low, 
or ungenerous ; brave, high-souled. 

"For he was great of heart, magnanimous, conrtly, 
courageous. ’ Lvng/ellow : Miles StandUh, iii. 

2. Dictated by, characteristic of, or spring- 
ing from magnanimity ; noble, generous : as, 
a magnanimous action. 


mag-nan -l-mous-ljr, adv. [Epg. magnani- 
mous ; -ly.) In a magnanimous manner ; with 
magnanimity ; with dignity or elevation of 
soul or sentiment ; bravely. 

“With Hannibal at her gates, she [Holland] had 
nobly and magnanimously refused all separate treaty.'* 
—Burke : Regicide Peace, let. i. 

mag'-nate, s. [Fr. rnagrnt , from Lat. magna- 
tem, accus. of magnas = prince, from magnus 
= great ; Sp. & ltal. magnate.) 

1. A person of rank, position, note, or dis- 
tinction iu any line or sphere. 

“The lives aud estates of the magnates of the realm 
had been at his mercy. "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. One of the nobility or certain high officers 
of state forming the House of Magnates in 
the national re presentation of Hungary, and 
formerly of Poland. 

* mag'-ne^, s. [Lat., from Gr.] A magnet. 

* magnes- stone, s. A magnet. 

" A hideous rocke Is pight 
Of uiigbtie magnet-stone." 

Upetiser: F. Q., II. xll. 4. 

mag-ne'-si-a (s as sh), s. (M agnesi um.] 

1. Min. : Tlie same as Periclase (q.v.). 

2. Pharm . ; If administered in small doses, 
magnesia acts as an antacid ; if iu a quantity 
beyond what is necessary to neutralize acids 
in the stomach, it passes undigested into the 
intestines, and may form concretions. The 
salts of magnesia are purgatives. It is given 
as a lithontriptic, from its power of dissolving 
uric acid, and in gouty diseases. ( Garrod .) 

magnesia-alba, s. 

Chem. & Phar. : A complex mixture of 
various carbonates of magnesia. It is ob- 
tained as a light, bulky white powder by 
precipitating soluble magnesia salt with sodic 
carbonate. 

magnesia water, s. A kind of aerated 
water produced by impregnating carbonate of 
magnesia in solution with ten times its weight 
of carbonic acid. 

mag-ne-sl-an (s as sh),«. [Eng. magnesi(a) ; 
•an,,] Of or pertaining to magnesia ; partaking 
of the qualities of magnesia ; containing or re- 
sembling magnesia. 

magnesian-alum, s. 

Min. : The same as Picker incite (q.v.). 

magnesian-limestone, 5. 

1. Petrol., Gcal., & Pahront. : A limestone 
composed of carbonate of lime and carbonate 
of magnesia, the proportion of the latter some- 
times being nearly fifty per cent. It effer- 
vesces much more slowly with acids than 
common limestone (carbonate of lime). In 
England it is generally yellowish. It is some- 
times earthy, sometimes hard and compact 
One variety of it is dolomite (q.v.). This 
Rutley makes a synonym of magnesian-lime- 
stone. The typical kind of magnesian-lime- 
stone, generally associated with marl slate, is 
from the Middle Permian. ]t is well de- 
veloped in parts of the United States, aud 
otten contains concretionary balls. Its cha- 
racteristic fossils are Schizodus Schlotheimi, 
Myt ilus septifer, Ac. ( Lycll. ) It was originally 
formed in large measure of the remains of 
marine animals. 

2. Building: The Houses of Parliament, the 
Museum of Practical Geology, and York 
Minster are built of magnesian-limestone. 
(Rutley.) 

magnesian pharmacolite, s. 

Min. : The same as Berzeliite (q.v.). 

m&g-ne'-^Ic, a. [Eng., Ac. ma<rnesi(a) ; - ic .] 
Contained in or derived from magnesia (q.v.). 
magncsiccarbonate, s. 

Chem. : MgO"CO. Occurs native in rhom- 
bobedral crystals, imbedded in talc slate. 

magnesic-chloride, s. 

Chem. : MgClo. Occura in sea water or In 
salt deposits, or may be prepared by dissolv- 
ing magnesia in hydrochloric acid. It is a 
white crystalline powder, having a pearly 
lustre and sharp bitter taste, soluble in water 
and in alcohol. 

magnesic-oxide, s. 

Chem.: MgO. Produced by burning mag- 
nesium in the air or in oxygen gas, or by 
heating to a red heat magnesia alba. It is a soft 
white powder, almost insoluble in water. It 
is known in commerce as calcined magnesia. 


magnesic- phosphate, *. 

Chem. : Mg"HP04*7II 2 0. Crystallizes in small 
colourless prismatic crystals, soluble in aboc.' 
1,000 parts of cold water. Caustic alkalis pre- 
cipitate, from solutions of magnesium salts, 
gelatinous magnesic hydrate, insoluble in an 
excess of the precipitant, but soluble in am* 
monic chloride. Amnionic phosphate gives 
a white crystalline precipitate, insoluble in 
ammonia. 

magnesic-sulphate, s. 

Chem. : Mg0"S03*7H«0. Commonly called 
Epsom salts, is found* in sea water and in 
many mineral springs. It is now manufac- 
tured in large quantities by dissolving mag- 
nesian limestone in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
filtering from the insoluble calcic sulphate. 
It is soluble in water, has a nauseous bitler 
taste, and possesses purgative properties ; it 
is also used in dressing cotton goods, and in 
auiliue dyeing. 

mag-nes' l-ni-tre (tre as ter), s. [Eng. 

magnesi[a), and nitre.] 

Min. : The same as Nitrom agnesi te (q.v.). 

mag-nes-in-phylT-ite, s. [Eng. magnesi(a)\ 

n connective, and Gr. £i/AAov(pAyMon)=lcaf.J 

Min.: The same as Brucite (q.v.). 

m&g-nes i-o-fSr'-rite, s. [Eng .magnesi(a); 

o, and* Eng. fondle.) 

Min.: All isometric mineral occurring in 
simple octahedrons, and in octahedrons with 
planes of the rhombic dodecahedron. Hard- 
ness, 6 to 0*5; sp. gr. 4*56S to 4*654 ; lustre, 
metallic ; colour and streak, black. Strongly 
magnetic. Compos. ; magnesia 20 ; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 80. Found associated with 
laminar haematite as a sublimation product 
about the fumaroles of Vesuvius. Artificially 
formed by heating together magnesia and 
sesquioxide of iron subjected to the action of 
the vapour of hydrochloric acid. 

mag'-nes-Ite, s. [Eng. magnes(ia); suff. -ite 
(Min.).y 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the group 
of rhombohedral carbonates, consisting essen- 
tially of carbonate of magnesia, having the 
formula MgOCOg, but in the crystallized forms 
haring more or less of the magnesia replaced 
by protoxide of iron, forming ferriferous varie- 
ties like breunneritc (q.v.). The crystallized 
varieties present a perfectly rhombohedral 
cleavage ; lustre vitreous ; colour white to 
various shades of brown. The massive and 
purer kinds are white, mostly compact ; lustre 
dull ; fracture resembling mi glazed porcelain. 
The Brit. Mus. Cat. reserves this name for the 
pure mineral only, and groups the ferriferous 
carbonates of magnesia under ankerite, breun- 
nerite, and mesitite (q.v.). Used in the manu- 
facture of Epsom salts. 

1J Magnesite formerly included meerschaum 
(q.v.). Brongniart, in 1802, and subsequent 
French mineralogists, still used this name for 
the silicate. 

mag-ne -si-um (s as sh), 5. [Latiuised from 
Magnesia, a city in Asia Minor.] 

Chem. : A diatomic metallic element; sym- 
bol, Mg; atomic weight, 24*4 ; sp. gr. 1*743. 
Fuses and volatilizes at a red heat. Magnesic 
sulphate (Epsom salts) was known in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, but the 
metal was first isolated by Davy. The com- 
pounds of magnesium are widely distributed 
in nature, occurring as magnesite, MgO'CO ; 
ophite or serpentine, MgO" a SioO ; talc, 
Mg0" 4 Si50 6 ; dolomite, kaiuite, epsomite, 
Ac. It may be obtained by the electrolysis 
of fused magnesium chloride, or by reduc- 
ing magnesium chloride with metallic sodium. 
It is a brilliant metal, almost as white 
as silver, and preserves its lustre in dry 
air. It is more brittle than silver at or- 
dinary temperature ; hut at a higher tem- 
perature it becomes malleable, aud inay be 
pressed into the form of wire or ribbon. Mag- 
nesium ribbon may be ignited at the flame of 
a candle, and burns with a dazzling bluish- 
white light, rich in chemically active rays, a 
property which has led to its use in photo- 
graphy. When burned in an atmosphere ot 
carbonic acid gas, it decomposes the gas, form- 
ing magnesic oxide, and throwing down the 
carbon in powder. Magnesium dissolves iti 
dilute acids, with violent ^volution of hy- 
drogen, but it does not decompose water even 
at 100°. 


I&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pot,, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full: try, Syrian, re. ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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magnesium-chloride, s. 

Min. : A mineral said to have occurred In 
the saline encrustations formed during the 
eruptku of Vesuvius in IS56. 

magnesium-diethyl, s. 

Chan. : Mg^jJ;®*. A volatile liquid, smell- 
ing like garlic, prepared by digesting mngne- 
eium tilings with ethylic iodide in absence of 
air. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at n 
higher temperature than ethylic iodide ; in- 
flames spontaneously in sir, and is decom- 
posed with explosive violence by water. 

magnesium -dimethyl, s. 

Chem. : Mg<^ 3 . A volatile liquid, pro- 
duced by the action of magnesium tilings on 
mothylie iodide. It is similar in its prepara- 
tion and properties to magnesium diethyl. 

magnesium ethide, s. 

Chart. : Mg(CoH 5 >>. A colourless, mobile 
liquid, obtained by heating ethyl iodide with 
magnesium filings to 130*. It possesses an 
alliaceous odour, takes fire when exposed to 
the air, and is violently decomposed by water, 
with the formation of magnesium hydroxide. 

magnesium lamp, $. A lamp in which 
magnesium is burnt for illuminating purposes. 
They are of two kinds : one for the combustion 
of magnesium in the form of a ribboo ; in the 
other magnesium is used in a state of powder, 
mixed with fine silver sand. 

magnesium light, s. The light pro- 
dueed by the combustion of magnesium. Its 
intensity is almost equal to that of the electric 
arc, but its flickering nature and the large 
quantity of magnesia vapour given off are ob- 
jections to its use. 

magnesium methyl, s. 

Chem.: Mg(CH 3 >j. A strongly smelliog 
mobile liquid, produced when methyl iodido 
is heated with magnesium filings, it takes 
fire on exposure to the air, and is readily de- 
composed by water, witli formation of marali- 
gas and magvssium hydroxide. 

magnesium silicate, s. 

Min. : The same as Enstatite, Forsterite, 
Humite, Meerscuaum, Serpentine, and 

TALC(qV.). 

magnesium sulphate, s. 

Min. : The same as Epsomite and Kieser- 

ITE (q.V.). 

% Magneaium-borate = Roracite; Magnesium- 
carbonate = Magnesite; Magnesium-ttuoplios- 
phate = Wngnerite ; Magnesium-fluosilicate = 
Chorulrodite ; Magnesium - hydrate - Iirucitc ; 
Magnesiumhydroearbonate = Hydromagnesite; 
and Magnesium-nitrate = NUromagnesite. 

m^g net, * mag net©, *. [O. Fr. magnste, 
7 iumetf, from Lat. nuignetem, nceus. of magnes 
(lapis) = uiagneaian (atone), from Gr. Mdycqs 
(Magnts), genit. May^ro* ( Magnetos) = mag- 
nesian ; Ital. k Sp. magnete.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) The loadstone (q.v.). 

(2) In the same senso ns II. 

2. Fig. : Anything which guides ; n guide. 

•* That through wave* the «on* ot Drivel trod ; 

Tholr better magnet was the Uiii|' ot Ood."’ 

UxrU * Thonuu d Ktmpli ; A VUUm. 

* II. Magnetism : A body possessing the pro- 
perty of magnetiem (q.v.). Magnets nrc either 
permanent or temporary. Permanent mngnets 
wero originally natural pieces of magnetic 
Iron-ore. [Maonrtite.] They now usually 
consist of bars of steel, which arc magnetized 
either by rubbing them with another magnet, 
Or by coiling a wire round them in a helix, 
aod then sending an electric eurrent through 
the wire. The harder the steel the moro dilfi- 
cull it is to magnetize, but the more com- 
pletely does it retain its magnollam. Perma- 
nent magnets are either straight or are bent 
Into the form of a horseshoe. In the latter 
form the two poles aro close together, and are 
thns aide to act simultnoeonsly on the same 
magnetic substance. A insgnet consisting of 
ooly one bar of atecl Is called a simple magnet ; 
but elnce thin long magnets are moro powerful 
In proportion to their weight, compound mag- 
nets are constructed by fastening together 
several thin steel bars previously magnetized. 
Some of these compound magnets aro very 
powerful Fnr more i>owerful than any per- 


manent magnets are electromagnets, which 
m.iy be either straight or bent into the form 
of a horseshoe, ami consist of a bar or core 
of soft iron, round which is coiled insulated 
copper wire. Through this wire an electric 
curreut is sent, and, so long as the current 
passes, tha iron Is a powerful magnet. The 
strength of an electro-magnet depends on the 
strength of the current and on the number of 
coils of wire round the core, ami upon various 
other circumstances. Electro-magnets have 
been made capable of supporting more than a 
ton. When used for supporting weights, &c., 
a smooth piece of iron, termed an armature, 
is placed iu contact with the poles of tho 
magnet, the horseshoe form l*cing generally 
used, and Hie armature Is provided with & 
hook, to which the articles are attached. 

mtlg-nct-ie, a, &«. [Eug. magnet; -ic.) 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Of or pertaining to the magnet or mag- 
netism ; having the qualities of a magnet. 

2. Pertaining to the earth’s magnetism : as, 
the magnetic north. 

*11. Fig. : Attractive, as if magnetic. 

" Days, in oaths, and years . . . 

Turn swift their various motions, or are turned 

By his magnetic beam." Milton : P. L., 111. 583. 

B, As subst. : Any metal, such as iron, atecl, 
nickel, cobalt, &c., which may receive tha 
properties of the loadstone. 

" Draw out with credulous desire, . . . 

As the magnetic Hardest iron draws." 

MtUon: P. /?„ IL 188. 

*J (1) Magnetic points of consequence ; The 
points (really tha magnetic poles of the earth) 
which occupy the ceutre of linea of equal dip. 

(2) Magnetic poles of the earth: Two nearly 
opposite points of tho earth’s surface wheu 
the dip of the needle is DO*. They are at a 
considerable distance from the poles of the 
earth. 

(3) Pofirt of magnetic indifference: A point 
near the centra of a magnet where no etlcct is 
produced. 

magnctic-amplitudo, s. 

Astron. : The amplitude of a heavenly body 
as measured by the compass. It ditfers from 
the truo amplitude by an amount equal to the 
variation of the compass. 

magnetic-azimuth, s. 

Navig. : The azimuth indicated by the com- 
pass. 

magnotic -battery, $. A combination 
of several magnets with their poles similarly 
arranged ; a compound magnet. 

magnetic -bearing, a. 

Naut. : The magnetic bearing of a course 
la the auglo included between a course and n 
magnetic meridian, drawu through tho first 
extremity of the course. 

magnetio-eompensator, a. 

Ordnance . : A contrivanco for neutralizing 
the effect of n ship's guns and other iron in 
deranging the bearing of the compass. That 
introduced by Prof. Airy consists of two mag- 
nets placed at right angles to each other below 
the compass, and a box of small iron chain. 
The position is determined by experiment. 
Put as the magnetic elfccts of tho ship and 
its contents vary from time to time, so tho 
compensator has to bo readjusted at frequeut 
Intervals. 

magnotie-eouple, a. [Couple.) 

magnotio curvos, s. pi. A scries of 
lines or directions which may be graphically 
denoted by iron 111 Inga scattered unon a card 
or pane of glass placed horizontally upon a 
magnet and gently tapped. The beautiful 
lines Into which the filings nre thrown indi- 
cate linos of magnetic force. 

magnotio domination, s. The varlatioo 
of the magnetic needle at a particular place and 
time, E. or W. of tho geographical meridian of 
the spot. 

magnotio dip, s. The dip of the mag- 
netic needle. [Dip, *.] 
magnotio-olcmonta, *. pi. Intensity, 
declination, and dip. 

magnotio-cquator, s. A lino passing 
round tho globe near tho equator, at every 
point of which tlm dip of the needle is nothing. 
The general inclination of the magnetic to tho 
terrestrial equator is about 12*. 


magnetic flold. *. The field of a magnet 
Is the region affected by it. In one sense It 
may be said to be infinite ; but the law of iu- 
verse squares diminishes the intensity so 
rapidly, th&t practically the term Is limited 
to the region sensibly alfected by the inagneU 
The amount of force exerted at any point is 
tho intensity of Ihe field at that point, and is 
measured by tha force exerted upon a unit 
pole at the point. 

* magnetic-fluid, s. A hypothetical term 
now disused, formerly denoting an hypothesis 
long ago abandoned. 

magnotic -inclination, s. Tha same n* 
Magnetic- dip (q.v.). 

magnetio Induction, s. The eflee* 

produced by a magnet upon magnetic bodies 
In its neighbourhood. Magnetic bodies ar* 
rendered magnetic by such neighl>ourhood, 
snd dill more by contact, which la called 
induced magnetism. 

magnetic intensity, s. The greater or 
less e fleet produced by a magnet, usually 
measured by its attractive force. This varies 
iuversely as the square of tho distauce. 

magnetic Iron oro, s. 

Min. : The same as Magnetite (q.v.). 

magnetic ironstone, s. [Magnetite.) 

magnotic limit, s. A limit of tempera- 
ture beyond which iron or any other magnetic 
metal ceases to be alfected by the magnet. 

magnotic moridlan, s. If a vertical 
plane be passed through the axis of a magnetic- 
needle, freely suspended at a point, its inter- 
section with the surface of the earth is called 
a magnetic meridian of the point. The angle 
included between this meridian and the true 
meridian through the point, ia called the 
variation of tile needle. 

magnetic-needle, s. A slender poised 
bar or plate of magnetized steel. The needle 
ia suspended by n metallic or jewelled centre 
upon a hardened steel pivot. For other in- 
struments needles are often suspended by fine 
silk threads or eveo spider-lines. The test of 
delicacy is the number of horizontal vibrations 
which tho suspended needle will make before 
coming to rest. 

magnetic north, a. That point of the 
horizon indicated by the direction of the mag- 
netic needle. 

magnetic poles, s. pi [Mao net.) 
magnetic-pyrites, $. 

Min. : The same as Pyrrhotite (q.v.). 

magnetic saturation, s. The state of 
n bar or noodle when it has received the 
greatest amount of magnetic force which can 
be permanently imparted to it 

magnotic storms, s . pi. Magnetic dis- 
turbances felt simultaneously at places remote 
from each other. 

magnotlc-tclograph, s. [Telegraph.) 

magnetio units, s. pi. In the C. G. 9. 
system, tin* unit pole is one which repels a 
similar pole distant ouo centimetre with tho 
force of one dyne. Tho unit moment Is the 
moment of n magnet one centimetre loog, 
having the unit polo above. 

magnotio-varintion, $. [Variation.) 

* mag nct'-ic nl, a. k s. [Eug. magnetic; 
*al. J 

A* As ndj.: The saute as M aonetic, n. (q.v.), 

•* A* touching the iiro)*rtle of the tnagnftl.\il liesdl* 
in toward* tho Stott : AVUuftert 

(•u 1 fa'.’). 

B. As subst.: The same as Magnetic, *. 
(q.v.). 

'* Mm uiuvt prr»tim«* or dlucvvcr tho like mag- 
nrticaU In tho «wut]i."— #r<ne>ie; Vulgar Arruur*, 
bk. 11., ch. III. 

% mAg-ndt' lo Q.I [Eng. nutjpirtfcaf ; 

-/»/.] In a magnetic manner; by means of 
magnet Ism. [.Sv.\ii-ATiiETic MKniciSK. 1 

••[We »ee| miuiy irrerne wound* by I hut now much 
tl»ed ungntntuoi iinmiriuw, tnngntticaUy cured."— 
ilnrton Anatomy cf MclancfuAy. |i. W. 

•mftg n6t io ai ndss, s. [ling, mupnrtfaif; 
.««*•.) The quality or state of being magnetic, 

"It related not to the instance* of the magnrticnU 
nniul lliflilnlii*' "—llhtory t\f lA< Koyai Society, 1%’. SM. 

*mi\g n6 tl olnn, «. [Eng. Magnetic; -ion.] 

One skilled In magnetism; a maguetlst. 


Xtoih b 6 $; ptfiU. ; oat, 5011, chorus, 9hin, bon<?h; go, fcom; thin, tbls, sin. a*; expect. Xenophon, o*ist. ph * £ 
-clan, -tlan= shan, -tlon, -cion =* shun; (Ion, glon zhun, -tloua, -clous, -sious shus. bio, -die, Ac. b^l, d$L 
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* mag-nct'-ic-nes9,$. [Bug. magnetic ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being magnetic; ; uiag- 
neticalness. 

“Tbe magnetfcXnett of their external success."— 
n’aferAouje : Comment* on Fort etc u, p. 187. 

m&g-net'-ics, s. [Magnetic.] The science 
or principles of magnetism. 

* m&g-net-if'-er-ous, a. [Eng. magnet ; 
Lat. fero = to bear, to carry ; and Eng. adj. 
suff. -o?is.] Producing or conducting mag- 
netism. 

, mag'-net-ish, a. [Eng. mapnef Some- 

what magnetic. 

** Some of these lron-stouas are magnetith. and draw 
the iron." — Pettut: Flrta Minor, pt. l., p. 317. 

mag'-net-i^m, *. [Eng, magnet ; asm.] 

X. The property capable of being imparted 
to certain bodies, especially iron, cobalt, and 
nickel, whereby they attract or repel one soo- 
ther according to certain laws. 

2. The branch of science which treats of 
this property aud its conditions or laws. 

3. The attractive power itself. 

The property of magnetism was first dis- 
covered in the natural oxide of iron, called 
Magnetite (q. v.), or the Loadstone. The earth 
itself having magnetic properties, such a 
natural magnet pointed nearly north and south, 
when freely suspended, and also attracted 
small pieces of iron. It was subsequently 
discovered that pieces of steel ruhbed with 
natural magnets also became magnets ; and 
these artificial magnets, besides being more 
convenient, may be made much more power- 
ful, so that natural magnets are now only 
sought as curiosities. The attraction of a 
magnet for iron filings is most intense at a 
short distance from the ends, and decreases 
towards the middle; at the centre there is 
no attraction, and this centre is termed the 
equator of the magnet. The points at which 
the magnetism is most intense are termed the 
poles. It is evident that the magnetism 
at the two poles is different ; and that pole 
which points to the north is termed the 
north-seeking pole, whilst that which points 
to the south is called the 3onth- seeking 
pole. If two magnets are taken, and the 
north-seeking pole of one is brought near the 
north-seeking pole of the other, they repel 
"each other; but if the north-seeking end of 
one is brought near the south-seeking end of 
the other, then they at tract each other. There- 
toresimilaT poles repel, dissimilar poles attract 
each other. It is impossible to obtain a mag- 
net with only one pole. If a magnetized 
needle is broken into a number of small pieces, 
each little piece is a magnet having a north- 
seeking and a south-seeking pole. Hence it 
would appear that every particle of a magnet- 
ized body is a little magnet, all having their 
aoutli-seeking poles set in one direction, and 
their north-seeking poles in the opposite 
direction. Bodies may be divided into two 
classes ; viz., magnetic bodies, which are at- 
tracted by magnets, and non-magactic bodies, 
which are not attracted. The most magnetic 
bodies are the metals, iron, nickel, and cobalt 
Some other metals, salts of iron and of other 
metals, porcelain, paper, oxygen gas, and 
ozone, are feebly magnetic. Other substances, 
as, for example, bismuth, antimony, copper, 
silver, gold, lead, snlphur, phosphorus, and 
water, are not only not attracted by a magnet, 
but are actually repelled : these are said to be 
diamagnetic. When a magnetic substance is 
Drought near to or in contact with a magnet, 
it becomes converted into a magnet by mag- 
netic induction (q.v.), just as a charge is in- 
duced in a conductor by an electrified body. 
The nearest pole thus induced is a dissimilar 
pole to the inducing pole, and the attraction 
of the magnet is thus due to the action already 
described of two dissimilar poles. Wheo the 
indacing magnet is removed, most substances 
lose their magnetism, and hence are said to 
be temporarily magnetic; the perfection of 
this property in soft iron is of great import- 
ance to magneto-electric and dynamo-electric 
machines, which depend entirely for their 
effects upon rapid reversals of magnetic 
polarity. Steel and nickel retain the greater 
rt of the induced magnetism, and are said 
be permanently magnetic. Cast-iron also 
retains a large proportion of the magnetism 
Imparted to it. Even so-called permanent 
magnets, however, lose a portion of their 
power gradmflly ; but by “closing” their 
poles with pieces of soft iron, which thus 


become induced magnets with dissimilar poles 
in contact, tlie in dneiug effect of these pieces 
strengthens the magnetism ; such pieces of 
iron are termed armatures. If magnetised 
steel is heated to redness, or is subjected to 
violent blows, it loses its magnetism. That a 
maguetic needle points approximately north 
and south is due to the fact that the earth itself 
is a huge magnet, whose conditions accordingly 
relate to what is called Terrestrial Magnetism. 
Thus, the North magnetic pole is uot at present 
identical with tlie true North pole, but is 
sitoated within the Arctic circle in latitude 
75* 5' N., and long. 96*46' W. The position of 
the South magnetic pole has not yet been 
ascertained. In consequence of the different 
positions of the magnetic North pole and the 
geographical North pole, a magnetic needle 
does not point true north and south, but a 
little to the east or west, according to the 
locality. This is termed the declination of 
the needle, and in the British Isles varies from 
17° to 20° W. The amount of declination 
varies from year to year, aud in this country 
is at present diminishing at the rate of abont 7' 
per annum. When a needle is balanced on a 
horizontal axle, so that it can turn in a vert ical 
plane, and is then magnetized, it is found to 
set itself at an angle depending on the locality, 
with the north-seeking pole pointing down- 
wards if north of the equator, and the south - 
seeking pole pointing downwards if south of 
the equator. This is termed the inclination 
or dip of the needle, and a needle thus ar- 
ranged is termed a dipping needle. The 
amouQt of the dip varies in different places ; 
in London it is 71* 50*. Magnetic charts are 
maps on which are marked lines showing the 
distribution of the earth's magnetism. It is 
found that the three magnetic elements, as 
the declination, dip. and intensity of magnetic 
force are termed, vary not only in different 
places, but also in the same place, from year 
to year, from month to month, and even from 
hour to hour. Those changes which proceed 
gradually for several years are termed secular. 
Frequently disturbances occur which produce 
a temporary irregular effect on all the needles 
over a considerable area : these are termed 
magnetic storms, and are often connected with 
manifestation of electrical phenomena, anch 
as the aurora borealis, or a violent thunder- 
storm, and still more generally with those 
solar outbursts known as spots on the sun. 
All such changes in the earth's magnetism are 
now dally recorded at many stations by self- 
registering apparatus. Professor (Ersted, of 
Copenhagen, discovered that if an electric 
current were passed along a wire parallel to 
a freely-balanced magnetic needle, the needle 
was deflected to a position at right angles to 
the current. Subsequently it was discovered 
that a current passed at right angles to an iron 
wire magnetized the wire so long as the cur- 
rent passed. This effect was easily multiplied 
by coiling the wire conveying the current 
round the iron rod or wire in the form of a 
helix ; thus producing magnetism enormously 
more powerful than could be contained in 
any permanent magnets. Still later it was 
found that the wire helix alone possessed 
nearly all the properties of a magnet. At a 
subsequent period Faraday discovered the con- 
verse relative phenomena, that the production, 
or cessation, or any variation in the intensity 
of magnetism, caused the production of an 
electric current, the developments of which 
are comprised in the subject of magneto- 
electricity. 

H Animal magnetism: [Animal-maqnetism, 
Mesmerism], 

m&g’-nct-ist, s. [Eng. magnet ; -fat.] One 
skilled in magnetism ; a magnetician. 

mag'-net-lte, 5. [Eng. mougnet; suff. -He 
(Min,.).] 

3/in. : An ore of iron sometimes found well 
crystallized iu forms belonging to the iso- 
metric system, the octahedron being the most 
frequent, though the rhombic dodecahedron 
also occurs uncombined with others. Dode- 
cahedral faces striated parallel to the longer 
diagonal ; octahedrons frequently twinned. 
Hardness, 5*5 to 6*5 ; sp. gr. 4*9 to 5*2 ; lustre, 
metallic to submetallic ; colour and streak, 
black, opaque, but when in excessively thin 
films sometimes nearly transparent, and of a 
smoky- brown colour ; fractnre subcon clioidal 
and shining when pure. Strongly magnetic, 
and sometimes exhibiting polarity. Compos. : 
iron, 72*4; oxygen, 27*6, or sesquioxide of 
iron, 6S*97 ; protoxide of iron, 31*03; repre- 


sented by the fot inuls FeOFe.^Op. One of 
the most important of the ores of iron, occurs 
in beds often of immense extent in the Azoic 
rocks ; that from Siberia and the Hartz dis- 
trict, Germany, afford the most powerfully 
magnetic varieties. Also found abundantly 
as sand, being derived from tha weathering of 
crystalline and metamorphio rocks, in which 
it is distributed as minute crystals and grains. 

mag -net-Iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. magnetise ); 
-able.] Capable of being magnetised. 

mag-net-l-za'-tion, s. [Eng. magnetise) ; 
-arirm.] The act ut magnetizing ; the state of 
being magnetized. 

"The Intensity of magnetization of a nuiformly 
niJitoietueU hotly is the quotient of it* moment by the 
volume."— Everett * C. O. S. System of Unitt (1876), 
ch. X 

T[ Tills may be effected by the action of the 
earth or hy currents. 

mag-net-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. magnet; - ize ; 
Fr. magnetiser ; Sp. magnetLsar ; Ital. mag- 
net Izzare] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make magnetic; to communicate 
magnetic properties to. 

** When a magnetic substance (whether paramagnetic 
or diamaguetic) Is placed in a magnetic field, it la 
rrvigvetized by induction."~£'txre« . C. 9. S. Syttem 
Of L'niti (1875). cb. x. 

2. To place under the influence of animal 
magnetism ; to mesmerize. 

3. To attract or draw*, as with a magnet ; to 
influence, to move. 

B. Intrans. : To become magnetic ; to ac- 
quire maguetic properties. 

t mag net iz-ee , i. [Eng magnetise); -«.] 
A person placed under the influence of animal 
magnetism. 

mag’-net-iz-er, s. [Eng. magnet £z(e) ,* -er.] 
One who or that which magnetizes, or com- 
municates magnetism. 

mag’ -net-kies, s. [Eog. magnet, and Ger. 
kies = pyrites.] 

Min. : The same as Pyrrhotite (q.v.). 

m&g-ne-te-, pref. [Eng. magnet; -o connec- 
tive.] (See the compound.) 

magneto - electric, a. Pertaining to 
magneto-electricity (q.v.). 

Magneto-electric induction : The production 
of an induced electric current in a metallic 
circuit by means of a magnet. 

Magneto-electric light : An electric light pro- 
duced by means of powerful magnets. [Mag- 
neto-electric machine.] The South Foreland 
Lighthouse was thus illuminated iu 1863-9, 
and the Lizard in 1878. 

Magneto - electric machine : A machine in 
which an electric current is generated hy the 
revolution of one or more soft iron cores 
aurrounded by coils of wire, about the poles 
of a magnet or magnets ; or an armature 
(keeper) may rotate before tha poles of station- 
ary coils. 

•J Used medically in uterine ha-morrhaee, 
asphyxia, &c. In many case# «t can be em- 
ployed by the patient without the aid of a 
doctor. [Faradization.] 

magneto -electricity, s . The science 
which treats of the production of electricity 
by means of a magnet. It was discovered in 
1831 by Faraday, who succeeded in generat- 
ing an electric spark by suddenly separating 
a coiled keeper from a permanent magnet. 
He subsequently discovered that an electric 
current existed in a copper disc rotated be- 
tween the poles and a magnet. This is not to 
be confounded with electro-msgnetisin, dis- 
covered by CErsted, which investigates tha 
action of no electric current oa a magnet, tha 
process being the cod verse one to that in tha 
former case. 

m&g-net-o-graph, s. [Eng. magnet, and Gr. 
ypdffrto ( grapho ) = to write, to draw.] An in- 
strument which registers automatically tha 
condition and changes of terrestrial magoetisoi. 

m&g-net-om’-e ter, a [Eng. magnet , and 
Gr. fterpov (metron)— a measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring any nf the magnetic ele- 
ments, as the dip, inclination, and intensity. 
A magnetized needle, isolated from all dis- 
turbing influences and suspended by untwisted 
silk, is used to detect the declination, and the 
delicate mode of adjustment permits any 
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variation in this element to be observed. For 
observing the dip or inclination, the mag- 
netized needle is balanced by knife-edges upon 
sgate planes. 

mig ncbo met ric,<t [Prcf. mayn't/)-, and 
Eng. mr(nc.) Pertaining to or employed in 
the measurement of magnetic force ; obtained 
by the use of a magnetometer. 

mag-nct~o mo tor, s. (Prcf. magneto-, and 
!jit. motor = a mover ; maveo = to move.] A 
voltaic series of two or more large plates, 
which produce a great quantity of electricity 
of low intensity, adapted to the exhibition of 
electromagnetic phenomena. 

m&g net - 6 pyr -ito (pyr as p'ir), ». 

[Fief. magneto-, mid Kog. pyrite (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same a 9 Pykrhotite (q. v.). 

• m&g m-fi-a ble, a. (Eng. magnify; 
-able.] Capable of being magnilied : worthy 
to be extolled or praised. 

" Womlerlut la ttadf. find mfflcicotly magnlfinble 
from It* drinoiutniblc atfoctloa."— Broumc : Vulgar 
Erronrs, hk. tr.. ch. xll. 

mag-niT-ic, * mag nif -ick, *mag- 
nif'-io-al, a. (Lat. magnifieus = noble, 
8 pl«ndid, from magnus = great, and fucio — 
to make.] Noble, splendid, grand, illustrious. 

"O parent, the** ar« thy magnifir d»rd*. 

Tby trophies 1 " Milton : P. L., x. 864. 

"miig nlf lc-al-ljf, ado. [Eng. magnificat ; 
-ly.) In a magnificent or splendid manner; 
nobly. 

** He a poke ... of the weale-pnhllcke magnlfieaUyf 
—Savile Tacitus; Hist., p. 133. 

Miig-mf'-i-c&t, *. [Lat. = doth magnify; 
3rd pers. sing, indie, of vva g nifico = to magnify, 
to extol.] 

1. The song of tlie Virgin Mary (Luke i. 4G), 
so called from the first word in the Latin ver- 
sion. 

••(Hel . . . at vejper*. proudly *at 
And beard the prlbuta cluuit the Magnificat." 

Longfellow : Sicilian t Tale , L 

2. A setting of the same to music. 

•m&g-nlf i-cate, v.t. [Lat. magnificatus, 
pa. par. of magnijico = to magnify (q.v.).] To 
magoify, to extol. 

t m&g-nlf-I-ca'-tlon, *. [Lat. magnificAitio, 
from mag* i/fcarits. J i [Magnification.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of magoifyingor ex- 
tolling. 

" Word* so often used la Scripture for the magnifica- 
tion of faith ."— IHthop Taylor; Sermons . vol. HU. aer.8. 

2. Optics: The magnifying power of a tele- 
scope or microscope. ( Ganot : Physics, § 602.) 

jn&g nlF-I 9 ^ 90 , s. [Fr., from Lat. magni- 
Jlcentia from niagaifirens = raaguifleeut (q.v.) ; 
8ji. & Port, magnijlcaua.] 

* 1. The act of doing great or noble works ; 
great works of goodness. 

“Then coroeth magnificence, that 1« to my. when n 
tn»n doth aiul |>orforiueth gr«t workc* of goouue**."— 
Chancer : Per tones Tale. 

• 2. Large expenditure for others ; munifi- 
cence, generosity, liberality. 

*' Bounty and magnificence nre virtues very rejral ; 
but a prodigal king H nearer a tyrant than a parai- 
xnonioaa "— It aeon : Essays ; Of a King. 

3. The quality or state of being magnificent ; 
splendour, grandeur of show or state ; pomp. 

*' The MiflnlU- magnificence of heaven." 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. lx. 

U Magnificence lies not ouly in the number 
and extent of the objects presented, but in 
their degree of richness ns to their colouring 
and quality; splendour is but a characteristic 
of magnifio net, attached to such objects as 
dazzle the eye by the quantity of light, or the 
beauty and strength of colouring ; pomp is 
the nppendoge of power, when displayed to 
public view. 

mfi.g-nIf-1 Q 9 nt, «. [Lat. magnificent— rloing 
great tldngs : magnus » great, and ftcirns, 
1 '* par. of/ucio= to do ; Hal. mngnificnite.] 

* ]. Doing great or noble deeds or works ; 
munificent, generous. 

2. Grand in npponraoce ; splendid. 

“Hunk In the qunncldnjf gloom. 

Magnificent and % 1 nr« hen veu and earth. 

Order cun (ou lid ed lie ' Thomson A ufu mn, 1,1*3. 

• 3. P ond of splendour, show, or pomp, 

4. Noble, splendid ; exceedingly praise- 
worthy. 

“ Till# wru thought and called a magnificent arwwer, 
down to the la»t tiny* uf Italian aervitud ©,**— Byron : 
Chililo Harold, lv. 3 ( Note.) 


xnftg nil T^ent-ly, atlv. [Eng. magnifi- 
cent ; -ly.] 1 n a magnificent manner or degree ; 
with magnificence ; splendidly, grandly. 

** The tMwuteoua warrior novr array * for fight. 

Id glided arm* magnificently bright" 

Pope; Homer; Iliad 11 L 410. 

m&g n if' I -CO, s. [Ital., from Lat. magnifi - 

cus. ] 

• 1. A grandee of Venice. 

** The magnifico la much beloved. 

And hath In hi* effect a voice potent ml." 

.VsaUsp. : Othello, L X 

2. A rector of a German university. 

* mag nif l-coiis, u. [Lat. t«a< 7 ai/icnx=mag- 
nillccut (q.v.).] Magnificent, grand, pompous. 

* mAg nif - 1- cous- ljp, adv. [Eng. magnifi - 
cous; -ly.) Magnificently, graudly, pompously, 
(/footer.) 

mag'-ni-fi er, s. [Eog. magnify; -er.] 

1. One who or thatwhieh magnifies, praises, 
or extols. 

2. That which makes great or increases ; an 
increases 

" Mens hilaris is » mat magnifier of honest mirth." 
— Burton : A nat. of Melancholy, p. 294. 

3. A magnifying-glass (q.v.). 

*' One of our microscopes has been counted by several 
of tho curious as good a magnifier as, perhaps, any in 
the world."— Boyle : Works, IL 641 

mag'-w-fjr, * mag-nl fi-en, v.t. A l. [Fr. 

magnifier, from I^at. nut g a i/ico — to mnke great ; 
vuignns = great, and facia = to make ; Ital. 
magnificare ; Sp. & Fort, magnificar.) 

A. Transitive : 

l. To make great or greater ; to increase the 
apparent size or dimensions of. 

" And mighty warriors sweep along. 
Magnified by tli« purple mi*t " 

Longfellow; Tales of a Wayude inn. {Preluded 

t 2. To make or declare great, to extol ; to 
declare the praises of; to glorify. 

” bet thy name be magnified tor ever."— 2 Samuel 
Vli. 2G. 

" 3. To raise lu pride or pretensions. 

" 0 Lord, behold my affliction : for the eueiny bath 
magnified himself.*— Lamentations 1. 9. 

4. To exaggerate ; to represent as greater 
than reality. 

” Each vainly magnifies hi a own success. 

Resents his fellow's, wishes it were less." 

Coteper: Tirocinium, 477. 

E. iafrtuwifivc ; 

1. To have the power or quality of causing 
things to appear larger than reality ; to in- 
crease the apparent size or dimensions of 
objects : a9, This glass magnifies too much. 

* 2. To have effect, to signify, to avail. 

” My governess assured uiy father I had wiuttd for 
nothi ng. but 1 was almost eaten up with the green- 
sickness ; but thl* magnified little with my father."— 
Steele: iSjwctatcr, So. 43L 

mig ni ty ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Maoniky.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <C jnirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of making greater or 
larger in appearance ; the act of praising or 
extolling. 

magnifying glass, *. 

Optics : A popular term for a convex piece 
of glass or a lens which has the property of 
magnifying, 

* m&g-nH -o-qucn9e, ». I Lat. magnilo- 
quent ia, from magnus = great, and loquens, pr. 
par. of loquor => to apeak.] Fompous or bom- 
bastic manner of speaking ; a tumid or pomp- 
ous style ; grandiloquence, bombast. 

M All the sects ridiculed this magniloquence of 
Epicurus."— lientley : lie marks, | 44. 

mdg-nil'-o qu^nt, a. [Maoniloquence.] 
Using pompous or bomlmslic laugungo ; bom- 
bastic, tumid, grandiloquent ; apeaking loftily 
or pompously. 

*'Hh« was a trlflo inure magniloquent than usual."— 
Thackeray : Ecwcomes, cb. xult 

t m^g-nil'-6-qucnt lif’, adv. [Eng. magni- 
loquentty. \ Inn magniloquent manner ; with 
pompous, tumid, or bombastic binguago ; 
grandiloquently. 

* m/tg-nll' 6-quous, a. [Lat. magalloquus, 
fcom magnus *-• great, mid /o(/u»ii*=r to speak.] 
The same as M aomloquknt (q v.). 

* mftg'-nl son-nnt, a. [LuL magnus 
great, ami *>uaus. *pr. par. of *otui cs to nound.] 
Urcut-Houiiding, high -Hounding. 


mag -ni-tude, a. [Lat. majnifmfo, from 
magnus = great.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The comparative size, bulk, extent, quan- 
tity, or amount of anything that may be 
measured ; size. 

" I hohohl thl* poodly frame, thl* world, 

Of heuv n and carlh consist injf ; amt compute 
Their magnitudes. ’ Milton : p. L , wilt. 1J. 

2. Anything that can bo measured ; any 
quantity that can be expressed in terms of a 
quantity of the same kind taken as a unit 

III. 2-] 

* 3. Greatness, with reference to a moral or 
Intellectual standard. 

** Hr with plain heroic magnitude of mind. . , . 

Their annorle* and magazine* contemn*." 

Milton, samson Agonists*. 1 . 279 . 

4. Importance, consequence, weight. 

"W« commonly fiud in the awhitiou* man a pa- 
rlor) ly of parts, lu some measure proportioned to tbs 
ma?«iru.ieof hi* designs."— Bp. Horsley, vol. l., aer. 4. 

II. Technically : 

1. Astron. : A term applied to the apparent 
size of stars viewed from the earth. There 
are six magnitudes. (Stah.) 

2. Geom. : This term was originally ap- 

plied to signify the space occupied by a )*ody. 
As thus used, it applied only to those por- 
tions of space which possessed the three attri- 
butes of extension : length, breadth, and 

thickness, or height. By extension of mean- 
ing, it lias come to signify anything that can 
be increased, diminished, and measureeL 
Thus, a line or a surface, an angle or a num- 
ber, are magnitudes. Time and weight are 
magnitudes; and, in general, anything of 
which greater or less can be predicated is a 
magnitude. 

3. Physics: The same as Extension (q.v.). 

^ >fj>jxirenf magnitude of an object : 

Optics: The angle which any object aub- 

tends at the eye of an observer. If o b be the 

object, and r the 

situation' of the — — j° 

observer’s eye, — j 

then the appa- 
rent magnitude of the former is the angle e— 
i.e., o e b, formed by two visual rays drawn 
from the centre of the pupil to the extremities 
of the otyect. 

* m&g'-nl um, s. [Magnesium ] 

Chcm. : Davy’s name for magnesium. 

mag no chro’-mlto, s. [Eng. magn(csia ); 
o connective, aud chroinile ; Ger. mmpto* 
c/iromif.] 

Min. : A variety of chromite (q.v.), contain 
ing a large percentage of magnesia. Fhysieal 
characters the same as chromite, excepting in 
the want of lustre and low density. From an 
analysis of a mixture of tho mineral and Its 
matrix, Websky deduces the following com- 
position . alumina, 29112; chromic acid, 4078; 
protoxide of iron, 15*80 ; magnesia, 14-00 ; 
which agrees with the formula, 4<Al 2 0 3 ,Cr 2 0j), 
(3FeO, 5Mg<>). Found in rounded grains in a 
green matrix «t Grochau, Silesiu. 

m&g no fer’-rite, s. [Magnesioferrite.] 

mh.g no '--II n., s. [Named after Pierre Mngnol 
(lti:i8-1716), professor of medicine at Moot- 
pollier, and author of several botanical works.) 

Pot. : Tho typical geuus of tlie trilv Magno- 
line and tho order Magnoliaccie. Sojiala tliree. 
deciduous; ]>otal.s six to nine ; statueua aud 
pistils many ; carpels competed In spike* 
or cones ; Heeds baccate, somewhat cordate, 
pendulous, with a long whitu umbilical thread. 
Tho species are trees or shrubs, with nltcmaU 
leuvea and liirgc ? teininml, odonferotm fiowera. 
They ore found in the United S Lutes and Aula. 
Magnolia graud{iloru, I he (.rent -dowered Mug- 
liul’ia, or l.utnvl Huy, is s tine evergreen 
tree, found from North i a rob mi to tho Gulf 
States. Its flowers are very large. Tho s|K'cioe 
haw large, beautiful, flagrant dowers. Thono 
of M. conspidtui are snow-wlnto, and those of 
M. pum ila l*n ovnndi -green. De Candolle says 
that those of M. trijnlabi produce sickness 
mid hoad.ic)i<.. llirton reports that M. glauca, 
the Pw.uf SttsmifruH, or Heaver-tree, produces 
panixysma of fever. The bark is intensely 
bitter, but has in it no tuimln or gulbo 
arid; it bus the properties of Cinchona. Ila 
•* couch” are employiki as a remedy 1 m cases of 
chronic rlieinuatis, u. Those of M . YuUtnnn 
similarly usr*l in i'luna. The “cones" of 
M. Frutcri, called also ,\f. nsric«6i/u, mill M. 
acuminata, called, in the United btates, C’u- 
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cumber-trees, are iofused in brandy or whisky , 
and given in intermittent fevers and rheu- 
matic affections. M. excelsa furnishes a valu- 
able timber of fine texture, first greenish, then 


yellow. 

*• Faint was the *lr with the odorous breath of mag- 
notia blossoms. “ Longfellow; Evangeline, U. 2. 


mag no-ll-a ce £6, s. [Mod. Lat. magno- 
lia); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acetr.] 

Bot . ; Magnoliads ; an order of hypogynous 
exogens, alliance Ranales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, having the scales of tbe leaf- 
bud face to face or rolled up ; alternate, some- 
times dotted, leaves, distinctly articulated 
with the stem, with deciduous stipules ; 
flowers generally hermaphrodite, strongly 
odoriferous ; sepals generally three to six ; 
petals three or more; stamens indefinite, hy- 
pogynous ; carpels several, on a torus above 
the stamens ; one-celled, one or more aeeded. 
Fruit dry or succulent, dehiscent or indehis- 
cent, sometimes collected upon a cone upon a 
lengthened axis ; seeds one or more in each 
carpel of the fruit. They are found chiefly in 
North America, whence they straggle to 
Japan, China, and India. Known genera, 
eleven ; species, sixty-five. Most have a bitter, 
tonic taste. The order is divided into two 
tribes, Magnolie® and Winterer (q.v.). 


jnag no' -11 Ad|, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ma< 7 »oZi(a) ; 
Fug. pi. auff. •cuts.) 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Maguoliace® (q.v.). 


mag-nd-ll-e’-se, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. magnoli(a); 
I.at. fem.pl adj. suff. -eat.) 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the order Magno- 
liace® (q.v.). The carpels are arranged in a 
cone ; tbe leaves scarcely, if at all, dotted. 
(Lindley.) 


jn&g'-no-lite, s. [Named after the Magnolia 
district, Colorado ; suff. -ite (3/in.).] 

Min. : A white mineral, occurring in ailky 
tufts or very minute acicular crystals. Con- 
tains mercury and tellurium, and inferred to 
be a telluride of mercury. Found in tbe Key- 
stone mine. 


mag num, s. [Lat., nent. sing, of magnus = 
great, large.] A bottle *■ ,uling two English 
quarts. 

•> Between every two gu' *s a portly magnum reared 
its golden head. —.4. Forbes, in English Illustrated 
Magazine, Dec., 18^. p. 152. 


magnum - bonum, s. [Lat = great- 

£ood.] 

1. A kind of large-sized barrel pen. 

2. A large-sized oval plum, with a yellow 
akin, covered with a whitish bloom. 


m&g'-nus, a. [Lat = great, large.] (See the 
etym.) 

magnus hitch, s. 

Na-ut . ; A kind of knot used on board ship. 


ma-go-ni-a, s. [Don says that it ia named 
after some botanist known to St. Hilaire.) 

Bot. : A geous of Sapindace®, tribe Melios- 
mese. It consists of two trees, Magonia 
glabrata and M. jmbescens, coveriug extensive 
tracts in Brazil. The leaves and aa infusion 
of the bark of the roots are used for stupefy- 
ing fish ; the latter is employed also 
as a remedy in old ulcers, the stings 
of insects, Ac. ; the seeds are used ^ . 

In the manufacture or soap. 

ma- goo' -tee, s. [Hind.] Ao in- 
strument used by the Pambatees or 
snake-charmers or the East Indies. 

It is composed of a hollow calabash, 
to one end of which is fitted a mouth- 
piece similar to that of the clarinet. 

To the other extremity is adapted a 
tube perforated with several holes, 
which are successively stopped by 
the fingers, like those of the flute, 
while the player blows into the mouthpiece. 
In the middle of the instrument is a small 
mirror, on which the serpents fix their eyes 
while dancing. Sometimes bright beads are 
attached, which serve tbe same purpose as the 
mirror. 


MAGOOTEE. 


<i mag-ot(l), s. [Maggot.] 

magot pie, s. A magpie (q.v.). 

niag'-ot (2), s. [Fr.] 

Zool : The same as Barbary-ape (q.v.). 


mag -pie, s. [Fr. Margot, n familiar form of 
Marguerite = Margaret, from Lat. vuirgarita ; 

Gr. fiopyopirr)? (margarites) = a pearl. The 
syllable pie = Fr. pie, is from Lat. pica = a 
magpie.) [Pie (2), s.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same seuse as 11. I. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A halfpenny. (Slang.) 

(2) A bishop, from the mingled black and 
white or his robes. 

•> Let not those silkworms and magpies have do- 
minion over us."— T. Brown .* Works, l 107. 

II. Technically : 

1 Ornith. : A well-known bird of the family 
Corvid*. It is the Corpus pica of Linn., Pica 
caudata, meUmoleuca , or rustica of later orni- 
thologists. It was once common throughout 
Great Britain, but its ravages amoug young 
poultry, the young of hares, rabbits, fea- 
thered game, and lambs have been so great 
that it is now almost exterminated in some 
parts, and is everywhere scarce. It is an ex- 
tremely beautiful bird, the pure white of its 
scapulars and inner web of the flight- feathers 
contrasting vividly wit It the deep glossy 
black of the body and wings, while the long 
tail is lustrous with green, bronze, and purple 
reflections. It builds an almost impregnable 
nest, with a dome of firmly-interwoven sticks, 
and lays from six to nine bluish-green eggs, 
blotched with ash-colour. 

“ In a shady tree m 

Nine magpies perch'd lament their alter'd etate. 

M ay n waring ■' Ovid ; Metamorphoses y. 

2. 3f il. : A shot striking the target in the 
division next to the outermost in a target 
divided into four sectioos ; so called because 
signalled by the marker with a black and 
white disc. 

magpie-lark, s. 

Ornith.: [Little-magpie]. 

magpie-moth, s. 

Ent'rm. : The Gooseberry-moth, Abraxas 

grossulariata. its expanded wings are about 
an inch and a half across. They are yellowish- 
white with black spots, and on the anterior 
pair a pale orange- coloured band. The body 
is orange with black spots. The eggs are de- 
posited on gooseberry or currant bushes in 
July or August, and the caterpillars are hatched 
in September. They are yellowish-white, 
spotted with black, and have an orange 
stripe on each side. The chrysalis is black, 
relieved at the lip with orange circles. In 
addition to the September brood there is 
another at beginning of summer. If dusted 
with the powder of white hellebore, they are 
destroyed, but picking them off by hand is 
a more efficient process. [Abraxas.) 

magpie robin, s. 

Ornith. : The name given in Ceylon to the 
Copsychus saularis, kept in cages, and used 
by the natives to fight. 

ma-gre'-pba, s. [Heb.] An organ men- 
tioned in the’ Talmud as having been in exist- 
ence in the second century. It had ten 
ventages, each of which communicated with 
ten pipes, and it was played upon by means 
of a clavier. 

mag'-rums, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a 
corruption of megrim (q.v.).l A popular 
name io the State of New York for a singular 
convulsive affection resembling chorea. It 
rarely occurs before the adolt age, never ceases 
spontaneously, and when fully developed is 
devoid of any paroxysmal character. (May nc.) 

mags'-man, s. [Eng. magg, v., and man.) 
A swindler, a tbief. (Slang.) 

mag'-uay, maguey (uay, ueyas wa), 

[Mexican maguei.) 

Bot. : Agave americana. (Aoave.) 

mag'-uey (uey as wa), a. [Maouay.] 

* ma’-gus, «. (Lat.) One of the Magi (q.v.) ; a 

magian. 

Mag'-yar, *. [Hung.] 

1. One of a race of Asiatic origin, which in- 
vaded or settled in Hungary about the end of 
the ninth century, and is still the predominant 
race there. 

2. The language of Hungary, it belongs to 
the Ugrian family of the Turanian class or 
languages. 


* mag -y-dare, * mag u-dere, a. LLat 

magydarius, magudarius, from Gr. p.ayv&ap<.* 
(magadans).] Laserwort [Laserpitium.] 

ma'-ha, s. [Native name.) 

Zool. : Semnopithccvs ursinus, a native of 
the wooded hill-country of Ceylon. Its spe- 
cific name has reference to its general bear-like 
appearance. [Wanderoo.) 

ma ha-hha'-rat, s. [Sansc. maha , mdhai — 
great! and Bharat (see aef.).] 

Hindoo Literature: One of the two great 
epic poems of India, the other being the 
Ramsyan. Its leading theme is the contest, 
perhaps, in the main, historic, between the 
Kurus and the Pandns, two dynasties of 
ancient India, both descended from Bharat, 
King of Hustinapoor. Dhritarashtra, the 
father of Duryodhana and the Kurus, was 
the legitimate heir to the throne, but being 
blind, he was supplanted by bis cousin Yud- 
histiras, the eldest of the five Pandu princes. 
Ultimately, by the aid of Krishna, the usurp- 
ing Pandus were firmly established in the 
sovereignty of Northern India. With this 
main theme are interwoven episodes, moral 
reflections, and digressions of all kinds, con- 
stituting about three-fourths of the present 
poem. The discourse between Krishna and 
Urjoon on the eve of a battle constitutes tha 
Bhagavat gita (q.v.). The roots of some por- 
tions of modern Hindnoism are in the Maha- 
bharat. The worship of Krishna, as one with 
Vishnoo and the universe, has its origin here. 

Mah’-a-de-va, Mah-a de'-o, s. [Sanac. 

maha', nuihnt = great, anil deva — a god.) 

Hindoo Myth. : One of the many names 
given to Shiva, the third person of the Hindoo 
triad. 

ma-ha-ra'-Jah, «. [Sansc., from mahat , maha 
= great, an* l rajah = prince.) A title assumed 
by aome Indian princes. 

ma-har -mah, s. [Turk.] 

Fabric; A muslin wrapper worn over the 
head and across the mouth and chin by Turk- 
ish ladies when out of doors. 

MAh'-di, MAh'-dee, Muh'-dee (commonly 
pron. Ma'-dl), «. [Arab., as adj. = called 
(Catafago), as subst. = a director or leader 
(Jaffur Shurreef ).] ' 

1. Muhammadan Theol. : The surname of a 
second Muhammad, the last or twelfth lmaum 
(Head, Chief, or Leader). According to tha 
Sheeahs (Muhammadan Seripturalists) of 
Persia, he is alive in the unseen world, and 
will appear with Elias the Prophet at the 
second coming of Jesus Christ. The gene- 
rality of the Soonnees /Muhammadan Tradi- 
tionalists) concur in the belief that the adveot 
of the Malidi is still future, while an Indian 
sect called Gyr Malidis consider him to hava 
already appeared in the person of Syud Mn- 
hammad, iff Jounpoor. On the twenty- 
seventh night or the month Ramzan they 
recite the words “God is almighty, Muham- 
med is our prophet, and the Koran and Mahdi 
are just and true;*’ adding, “lmaum Mahdi 
has come and gone : whoever disbelieves thia 
is an infidel.” They are Soonnee Pathana, 
but there is a feud, sometimes leading to blood- 
shed, between them and the ordinary Sooo- 
nees. Petitions are sometimes written to the 
Iiuaura Mahdi on Friday, the Muhammadan 
Sunday, and committed to any river in tha 
confident expectation that they will reach 
their destination. 

2. Hist.: Muhammad Ali, governor of Egypt 
(the murderer of the Mamelukes), commenced, 
about the year 1821, the conquest or tbe 
Soudan, which was completed about a half 
century later by General Gordon, who ruled 
it so well a 3 to preserve peace lor a time. 
On his departure, the incapacity of his 
Egyptian successors drove the Soudanese 
into revolt. At first the rebellion was 
political, but a religious element speedily 
arose, and ultimately asserted its predomi- 
nance. An individual gave out that he was 
the divinely-promised Mahdi [1], the Muham- 
madan Messiah, come for the deliverance of 
tbe faithful, and to convert all their unbeliev- 
ing foes to Islam ism, or utterly to destroy 
them. At that time the constraining force 
of events had brought Great Britain into 
entanglement with the allairs or Egypt. 
A military revolt, headed l>y an Egyptian, 
Arabi Pasha, had been attended by the mas- 
sacre of many European Christians at Alex* 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey - a* 
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andria, am! the British fleet had l>een sent 
out to prevent a fresh outbreak, or, if one 
arose, to bring ott as many of the Christians 
as possible. New forts being built to threaten 
the ships, the fleet had bomliardcd and caj*- 
tured them, with the older fort iti cations, on 
July 11, 1882, whilst an army aent out had 
heavily defeated the Egyptians in a short hut 
very bloody fight nt Tel-el-Kebir, on Sept. 13, 
1882. The British Government, then directed 
by Mr. Gladstone, advised Egypt to give up all 
attempts to reconquer the Soudan, which was 
about as large as France, Germany, and Spnin 
taken together, besides being mostly desert. 
The ndviee was neglected, an Egyptian army, 
headed by an Englishman, llicks Pasha, was 
seiil out, but was almost immediately de- 
stroyed and its leader killed on Dec. 5, 1853. 
A second, under Baker Pasha (Colonel Valen- 
tine Baker), was put to flight with great 
slaughter on Feb. 4, 1884. The Egyptians were 
now willing to let the Soudan go, and as 
originally advised, include in it Khartoum, 
the capital of Nubia. But the Soudanese, 
not contented to obtain their independence, 
desired also to massacre the Egyptian garri- 
sons, consisting, it was believed, of about 
20,000 men. Humanity shuddered at aueh a 
resolve, and public opinion urged that General 
Gordon should be sent out on a peaceful mis- 
sion to negotiate for the withdrawal of the 
garrisons. He left for Egypt Jan. 18, 1SS4. 
He failed in his endeavour, and after defend- 
ing himself with heroic courage and infinite 
fertility of resource in Khartoum for about a 
year, was overcome by treachery on Jao. 26, 
1S$5, the Mahdi's troops being admitted 
within the fortifications, and Gordon and 
many others slain, just ns a relieving army 
was approaching for his deliverance. Previous 
to this he had completely lost faith in peace- 
ful negotiations, and declared that there 
would be no peace for Egypt unless the 
Mahdi was '* smashed." 

Mah di an, a. [Eng., Ac. Mahdi; -an.] A 
follower or adherent of the Mahdi (q.v.). 

No hardy Mahdian got nearer than twenty yards.* 
—Daily Telegraph, March 21, 1B«S. 

Mah dist, s. (Eng., Ac. MaW(f); -isf.] The 
same as Mahdi an (q.v.). 

mahl, «. [Maul.] 

mah' lib, ma-ha'-leb, a. [Native name.] 

But. : The fragrant kernels of Cerastes Maha - 
Ub, used by the Scindiau and other nntive In- 
dian women as necklaces. The fruit affords a 
violet dye, and can be made nlso into a fer- 
mented liquor like kirachwasscr. 

*ma hog an ize, r.f. IEng. mahogany); 
-tie.) To paint or grain io imitation of maho- 
gany ; tu veneer with mahogany. 

ma hog an y, a. [From mohagoni, its Cen- 
tral American name.] 

Botany & Commerce : 

1. The timber of Swietenia Mahogonl. It is 
close-grained and hard, susceptible of a flue 
polish, nnd is largely used for the manufac- 
ture of household fumilurc. U is fragrant nnd 
aromatic, ami is considered febrifugal. Maho- 
gany is said to have been first brought to Eng- 
land by Sir Walter RaMgli in 1505, but not to 
have come Into general use till about 1720. 

2. The timber of 1’ersca indica, □ tree which 
grows in Mndeira. It Is very inferior to the 
genuine mahogany. 

t Spnnieh mahogany convs from the West 
Indies; Honduras mahogany, or bay-wood, fruin 
Central America; Mexican mahogany from 
Mexico. The grain varies considerably in the 
diflerent speci«*s, these variations giving ilso to 
Mich commercial terms as Mitered, festooned, 
bird's-eye, caterjdUar, velvet cord, and veiny, 
indicating wavy, mottled, and variegnied 
markings which make the wood more or less 
valuable in the umnufucture of furniture, Ac. 

mahogany-troo, s. 

Hot. : Swietenia Mahagoni , one nf tho 
Ccdrelaceit*. It is a lofty, branching tree, 
with a large, handsome head, flowers like 
those of Melia, nnd fruits about the aizc of n 
turkey’s egg. It grows in the warmest parts 
of Central America, in Cuba, Jamaica, Hiapn- 
nlola, nnd the Bahamas. |M adkika-woud.] 

* ma hOitrc^ , s . pl. |Kr.] A term applied to 
the padded nnd upraised shoulders in fashion 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


ma ho-li, «. [Nntive name,] 

Zool. : Galago Mnkoli, a diminutive African 
Lemuroid, family Ixunurida*. The general 
colouring of the upper parts is yellowish or 
brownish gray, with slightly darker brindlin" 
on the back, brood nose-streak, checks and 
throat white, under parts white tinged with 
yellow. The enrs are very large, and can be 
contracted at pleasure. 

Ma hom e-dan, Ma-hom -c-tan, a. A a. 

[Muhammadan.] 

Ma horn e tan, a. A a. [Muhammadan.) 

Ma-hom -e tan ism, 5. [Muhammadanism.] 

Ma hom -e-tan lze, v.t. [Muiiammadanize.] 

* Ma ho met -l-cal, a. [Eng. Mahomet ; 
-icaf.] Muhammadan, 

‘•The Mahomet teal Elysium of libertine*."— Gentle- 
man Instructed, p. 66 L. 

* Ma hom'-ct - ism, ' Ma -hom -e -trie, 

' Rla-hum e tisme, s. ‘ [Eng. Mahomet; 

• ism, -n/.] Muhammadanism, idolatry. 

"No dumme popetrle or superstitious Mahomet rie " 
—Tyndall : ll'ortw, p. 257. 

•Ma hom-Ct ist, s. [Eng. Mahomet; -ist.} 
A follower of Muhammad ; a Muhammadan. 

"The king of the Mahometists sought h la friendship." 
—Pedro Mcxia : But. Roman Km per on, p. 525. 

* Ma -ho ml to, a. [Eng. Mahom(et); - ite .) A 
Muhammadan. 

" The Mahomlte 

With hundred thousands in Vicuna plain e.” 

Sylvester: Mt racle of Peace. «onu. xxxvili. 

ma-ho’-ni-a, s. [Named after Bernard Me 
Mahon, of North America, a lover of botany.] 

Bot. : Ash-barberry ; a genus of Berberidaeeae 
consisting nf elegant evergreen shrnbs, aod 
with pinnate leaves, and yellow flowera. 
Found iu the United States and Nepnul, 
Several are cultivated in garde ii8. 

* ma hoTlnd , * ma houn', a. A a. [A cor- 
rupt. of Mohainmed'or Mahomet.] 

A. Aa substantive: 

1. An idol ; the image of a god or Mahomet, 

" The yinnge of J/aAoun. y-rned of golde, 

With the it xo smot he oppoo the moide, 

That «1 th*t heued to Acute." 

Sir Perumbras, 

2. The devil. 

B. As adi. : A term applied to the devil or 
any very wicked person or spirit. 

ma'-hout, s. [East ludian.] An elephant 
driver or keeper. 

Mah-r&t'-ta, a. A a. [Mahratta Maratha, as 
a'dj. = belonging to the Maratha country ; as 
subst. = a man of the cultivator caste. Maha- 
rashtra = the great couutry, or perhaps Makar- 
rashira = the country of the Maliars, now an 
outcast tribe, from iSansc. maha — great, or 
Mtuiar and rashtra = country.] 

A, As adj. : Of or belonging to the Mnlirat- 
tas. (B.) 

B. A a substantive : 

1. (Pl.): One of the greAt races who have 
from time immemorial inhabited Western 
India, though they did not come Into notice 
till the seventeenth century. They are sup- 
posed to have come from the north. 

2. The language spoken by the Malirattas. 
It is Arynn. all but n fraction of the roots 
being akin to Sanscrit. 

mah va, mah -wa, ma ho a, *. [Native 
Indian name.] Thcsamcns Madhuca (q.v.). 

Ma-i-a (1), a. [Gr. Maia (Jlfata), In Greek 
myth/ - the daughter of Atlas, arnl mother of 
Hermes.] 

Asfron. : [Asteroid, 66], 

ma’-i-a (2), a. [Lai., from Gr. pala (maia) = 
good mother*, a large kind of crab, supposed 
by Cuvier to be Cancer pa gurus (Linn.).] 

Zool. : Snider-cmb ; the typical genus of tlio 
family Mniidie. The type is Maia squ Inado. 
[Spideh-chau.] 

ma l-a doo, a. pl. [Maiii>.«.] 

ma i an, *. [Or p a 7a (nuim) = a crab.] 

Zonl. : An individual of tho trilie Mniidie 
(q.v.). 

maid, mayd, * may do, s. [A corrupt 
of -maiden (q.v.), by the loss of final n; A.S. 
nurgdh, 1 vurgedh = a maiden.] 


boll, h^; poilt, J<$vW; cat. 9CH, chorus, chin, bonph ; go. gem ; thin, this; sin 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -ston = shun ; -flon, -Qlon - zbun. clous, -ttous. 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A girl ; a young unmarried woman. 

"The Syrian* h/ul . , . brought away eaptlv* oat of 
the land of Uriel a little maid; and she waited on 
N;uinuui'* wife."— 2 Sing* v. 2- 

2. A virgin ; an nnmarrieu woman who ha* 
preserved her chastity. 

3. A femnle servant. 

" Spinning amongst her maids."— Shakeip. : Rape of 
Lucrece. (Argunt.) 

’ 4. Used of a man who has not yet known 
woman. 

” You urn betrothed both to a maid nnd in mi.* 

Shake *}*. - Thrift h Right, v. 

II. Jchthy. : A popular name for a female o4 
Raja latis. 

^ I. Mai/l of honour : [Honour, 6.] 

2. Maids of the Cross : 

Ecclesiot. <£ Church Hist. : 

(1) A sisterhood founded at Boye, In Picardy, 
in 1625, l»y four young women. They removed 
to Paris in 1640, and were crented into a con- 
gregation by the Archbishop in 1640, nnd con- 
firmed by letters patent in 1642. 

(2) A similar sisterhood founded in 166S by 
Eleonora de Gonzaga, wife of Leopold L, and 
confirmed the same year by Pope Clement IX. 
and the Emj»eror. Called also the Order of 
the Cross and Bethlehemites. 

Maitt of all work: A general servant. 
*mald-ehild, s. A female child ; a girl. 

" But if *he b«ir a maid-child, then *he ihxll be 
unclean two week*. iu her separation.'’— Lee. xlL 5 

* maid pale, a. Having the white and 
tender complexion of a virgin. 

" Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace," 
Shaketp. : Richard 11 , UL S. 

maid s hair, s. 

Bot. : Galium v erum. 

maid en, * mayd en, ‘meld on, s. A a. 

[A.S. burgden, moeden, viaigdtn , an extension 
of mdg, mdge = a female relation, a maid ; 
mtegden , mccgeden = merged hen = a dimin. ol 
mcegedh = n maid. Mfg, or rn&ge, is the feia 
of uutg = a son, a kiosman ; cogn. with Goth. 
magus = a boy, a child ; I cel. moger = a boy, 
a son.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

(1) A maid, a young unmarried woman, a 
virgin. 

" Like a maiden of txenty he tremble* and kigbx. 
And team «.f flftceu liavo come into his eyes.* 

Wordsworth ; Parmer of Tilibury Yale. 

(2) A female servant. 

"She liath sent forth her maidens : *ho crleth upoo 
the highest places of t! e city."— Proverb* l*. & 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An instrument or apparatus for washiog 
linen. 

(2) A machine for beheading. Tho Scotch 
maiden was introduced into Scotland by the 
ltegent Morton, who died by Its axe, 1581. 
The murderers of Itizzio were executed by it 
in 1566 ; and the Marquis of Argylo, 1081. The 
maiden was not so complete au instrument as 
the guillotine. 

"The rude old guillotine of Scotland called th« 
maiden.*— Mneaul ay : But. Png., ch. v. 

II. Technically : 

1. Cricket: An over In which uo runs are 
mado; a maiden over. [Ovun, «.] 

2. Racing: A horse which hns never won a race. 

" The conditions contain no allovrano© for maidens' 
— Daily Telegraph, Jcui. 2. 1882. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of or pertaining loa maid, young woman, 
or virgin. 

(2) Consisting of mnids or young women. 

(3) Like a maiden. 

" Once I encountered him, and thus I said, 

Thou maiden youth, be %iun|ui»h tl by a maid." 

Shake*} i. 1 Henry I'/., Iv. > 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An epithet applied loan effort made foi 
the first time : ns, a mafi/eii speech ; a mauier 
attempt. 

• (2) Fresh, unpolluted. 

** A maiden ami an innocent hand " 

SHnkeip. • Alnyd An. iv. *. 

(3) That lias never lx*cn taken by siege. 

" Every cltlicn cnnvldcml hW own honour a* liouud 
up wllh lliw hoiuairuf the maiden forlrrav.'— J/acai*. 
hiy Hut. Png., ch. xlx 

, a«; oxpoot, Xonophon, c^lst. ph = L 
slous = shiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bpl, d^L 
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II. Cricket : In which no runs have been 
made : as, a maiden over. 

maiden -assize, s. An assize at which 
there are no criminal cases to be tried. 

* maiden-headed, a. Bearing the 
device of a maiden’s head. 

maiden-lip, 5. 

Bot. : Eehinospermum Lappula. 

* maiden meek, a. Meek as becomes a 
maid. 

maiden-name, s. The surname of a 
woman before her marriage. 

•• Wake. Maid of Lorn : the momenta fly. 

Which yet that maiden-name allow." 

Scoff .* Lord of the Islet, L t 

maiden-pink, s. 

Bot. : Dianthus de It aides. 

maiden-plum, s. 

Bot. : Comodadia, a genua of Terebinthaceae 
(Anaeardiacese). 

* maiden-rents, s. pi. 

Feudal law: A noble paid by the tenants of 
some manors on their marriage. 

maiden speech, s . The first speech 
made by a person. (The expression is espe- 
cially applied to the first speech made by a 
member of Parliament in the House.) 

* maiden -tongued, a. Speaking in a 
gentle and insinuating manner. 

" His qualities were heautoous as his form. 

For maiden-tongued ho was, and thereof free." 

Shakesp. : Lovers Complaint, 100. 

* maiden widowed, a. Hating become 
A widow while still a virgin. 

'• But I, a maul, die muiden-uridorred.' 

hh tketp. : Romeo A Juliet, Iii. 2. 

* maiden’s blush, s. The garden rose. 

•• Maiden' s-bhish commixt with Jessimine." 

Herrick : Hetperides. p. 28L 

* maid -en, * mayd en, v.i. (Maiden, s .] 
To speak or act meekly or demurely, like a 
maiden. 

" For had I mavden'd It. as many use ; 

Loath for to gT&nt. but losther to refuse ” 

Hall • A’afire*. iii. 8. 

maid -en halr, s. [Eng. maiden, and faun] 

Botany: 

] Adiantum Capillus V'eneris, and the genua 
Adiantum. The former has many spreading 
capillary branches (whence the English name), 
a three to four pinnate frond, with the pin- 
nules cuneate, lobed. crenate, glabrous. It 
occurs in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Polynesia. A. pedanlntn , of the United States, 
has a fragrant root-stock. The most common 
and best known species, A. cuueatum, ia from 
Brazil. [Adiantum.] 

2. Passiflora Adiantum. 

maidenhair-grass, «. 

Bot. : Briza media. 
maidenhair tree, s. 

Bot, : .SaZisburia adianti/olia , & Japanese 
tree. 

maid en head, mald'-en-hood, * meid- 
en hed, * meld en-hede, * maid-en- 
hode, s. (A.S. mcegdenhad. ] 

1. The quality or state of being a maiden or 
Virgin ; virginity. 

“ The misery in, example, that so terrible shews in 
the wreck of TrmiderjAood, cannot lor all thAt dissuade 
succession, but they are limed with the twigs that 
threat eu them."— Shaketp. : All't Well That Ends 
Well. 111. 5. 

2. The hymen or virginal membrane. 

* 3. Newness, freshness. 

" If that the devil and mischance look hlg 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs.' 

Shaketp. : l Henry IV., ir. 1. 

* 4. The head of the Virgin Mary. The word 
In this sense ia only found aa a tavern-sign. 

maid en -like, a. [Eng. maiden ; -like.] 
Like a*maid or virgin ; maidenly, modest. 

mald'-en-li-ness, s. [Eng. maidenly; -w«s.] 
The quality or state of being maidenly ; that 
behaviour which becomes or beflta a maid ; 
modesty. 

maid en ly, * mayd-en-ly, o. A adv. 
[Eug. maiden ; -Zy.] 

A. As adjective: 

t, Like a maiden ; modeat, meek. 

" Lyke to Aryua maidenly of ]H>rt.* 

Skelton : Crown* of Laurell. 


2. Becoming or befitting a maiden. 

•* It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly : 

Our sex. as well as 1, may chide you for It. 

Shakesp. ■ Midsummer Might s Dream, ill. 2. 

B. As adv. ; Like a maiden ; in a maidenly 
manoer. 

* maid -en-ship, s. [Eng. maiden ; -ship.] 
Maidenhood. 

* maid -hood, s. [Eng. maid ; -hood.] Vir- 
ginity ; an unmarried state. 

”To spend my prime m maidhood’s Joyless state.* 

Tennant. Amter Fair, l. 15. 

* maid -ly, * mayd-ly, a. [Eng. maid ; -ly.\ 
Maidlike, elfemmate. 

M 0 cowards all and maydly men." 

Googe : Epitaph on Mr. Shelley. 

* maid - mar - i - an, s. [Eng. maid, and 
mar ban.] 

1. Originally the Queen of the May ; after- 
wards a buffoon. 

2. The name of a dance. 

•*A eet of morrice-daucers danced a maidmarian 
with a tabor and pipe."— Temple. 

maid ser-vant, s. [Eng. maid , and servant.) 
A female servant, a maid. 

•‘Thou shalt not do Any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy manaervaxit, nor thy maid- 
servant."— Deut. V. 14. 

* maid -ship, s. [Eng. maid; -ship.] Maiden- 
hood ; virgiuity. 

* ma ieu -tic, a. & s. [Gr. ( maicu- 

tikes), from pata ( maia ) = a midwife.] 

A. As adj . : Seeming to accelerate or assist 
childbirth ; hence, fig., helping to bring forth, 
educe, or evolve. 

B. As subst.: The system pursued hy 
Socrates in his investigation of truth, in 
which he endeavonred to lead on to tbe truth 
by continual questioning. 

ma ieu'-tic al, a. [Eng. maieu fic; -aZ.) The 
same as Maieutic (q.v.). 

mai -gre (gre as ger), s. [Fr. = lean, thin.] 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Thin, lean. 

"When he saw the young gentleman so maigre 
and indisposed." — Carlyle: Letters A Speeches of 

Cromwell, ni. 131 

2. Cook. : Applied to preparations of any 
kind made without butcher's meat, poultry, 
or game, and cooked with butter instead of 
lard or dripping. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A fast. 

2. Ickthy. : Scicena aquila , an acanthoptery- 
gian fish of the family Scisenidaj (q.v.), com- 
mon in the Mediterranean, and a rare visitor 
to the British coasts. Length seldom less 
than three, and sometimes as much as six 
feet. It is highly esteemed for the table. 
Its general appearance resembles that of the 
bass, but the head is shorter and more 
rounded, and the tongue and palate destitute 
of teeth. Fins brown, body bluish-wliite 
below and greenish -brown above. The maigre 
omits a peculiar sound, described as a purring 
or buzzing. Its otolites are very large, and 
were formerly in great repute as a charm for 
colics, provided they were received as a gift 
or actually removed by the sufferer from the 
head of the fish. 

ma igre dishes, a. pi Dishes eaten hy 
Roman Catholics on days when flesh-meat 
is forbidden. They include fish, vegetables, 
fruit, eggs, omelets. Sic. 

maigre -food, s. The same as Maigre- 

DISHES (q.v,). 

*mai'-hem, s. [Maim, s.] 

ma-i-i-dse, ma i a-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., 
Sic., mai(a); Lat. fern*, pi. adj. suff. -idee, -ado:.] 
Zool. : Sea-spiders. Short-tailed Crustaceans 
of the section Oxyrhyocbi of Milne- Edwards. 
The carapace is much longer than it is wide, 
and generally spiny ; the first pair of feet 
in some males much longer than the second 
pair, and twice that of the carapace. 

malk, s. [Make (2), s.) A companion, an 
equal, a mate. (Scotch.) 

mail (1). s. maille, * mayle, * male, 
* maile, s. [Fr. maille = a mesli of a net, 
mail, lrom Lat. macula ~ a spot, a mesh of a 
net, a net ; ltal. maglia.] 


1. Lit. £ Technically : 

1. Armour: A flexible armour of rings or 
scales, covering the body, or body and limbs, 
according to its extent. Chain-mail consisted 
of steel or iron rings interlacing each other ; 
of this sort were the shirts of mail. Plate- 
inail consisted of plates of steel or brass 
overlapping and ri vetted together. 

"To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monuiueutal mockery." 

Shakes?. : Trail us A Cressida. UL 8. 

2. Kaut. : A series of interwoveo rings, 
like mail-armour or net-work, fastened on 
aome stout substance, as canvas, used for 
rubbing off the loose fibres oa cordage. 

3. Weaving : One of the small brass eyes 
through which the end or worsted yarn passes 
in a Brussels carpet-loom, and by which it is 
lifted in order to form the loop which distin- 
guishes the surface of that variety of carpet. 

* II. Fig. : Any defensive covering or pro- 
tection. 

•’ We strip the lobster of his scarlet moil." Gay. 

mail-clad, a. Clad in a coat of mail. 

" So mail-clad serfs, obedient to their lord.^ 

In grim array the crimson cross demaud." 

Byron : Elegy on Mewstead Abbey. 

* mail-covered, a. The same as Mail- 
clad (q.v.). 

" The m ait-caver ed barons, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals." 

Byron : On Leaving Mete stead A bbey. 

mail-net, s. 

Fabric : A form of loom-made net, which ia 
a combination of common gauze and whip-net 
in the same fabric. The whole ia a succession 
of right-angled triangles, of which the woof 
forms the basis, the gauze part the perpen- 
diculars, and the whip part the liypothenuse. 
The gauze and whip parts are stretched on 
separate beams. 

mail sheathed, a. The same as Mail- 
clad (q.v.). 

mail (2), * male (2), *. (O. Fr. male (Fr. 
malle), from (J. H. Ger. malaha ; M. H. Ger. 
malhe = a leathern wallet ; Gael. Air, mala 
= a bag, a sack ; lcel. n uile = a knapsack.] 

* 1. A bag ; a box for holding goods or lug- 
gage ; a trunk, a portmanteau. 

" But, sires, o word forgate I in my tal« : 

I haue reltkes and pardon la my male.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 12.854. 

2. A bag for the conveyance of letters ; a 
mail-bag (q.v.). 

** By the 5 Geo. III. c. 15 and 7 G«o. III. c. 50 if any 
person shall rob any mail, in which letters are sent 
by the post, of any letter, packet, bag, or matf of 
letters, such offenders shall t>e guilty of felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy.'*— Blactotone: Comment., bk. iv„ 
ch. 17. 

3. The letters, papers, books, Ac., convej’ed 
by the post. 

•'This day [May 20. 1700) a mail arrived from Hol- 
land. by which there are advices from Paris. ^ "—Taller, 
No. 18. 

4. The person or conveyance by which tha 
mail is carried. 

mail-bag, *. A letter-bag, usually of 
leather, but sometimes made of canvas, for 
containing letters, newspapers, and other 
printed matter for conveyance through the 
post-office. 

mail-ear, s. A railroad car for the con- 
veyance of mail. Also called a postal car, 
post-office car. 

mail catcher, *. A device attached to 
a mail car by which mail bags, suspended from 
a gallows frame beside the track, are caught 
and deposited in the car while the train ie io 
motion. 

t mail-coach, *. A coach which, prior 
to the introduction of railways, carried tha 
mails. 

mail-guard, s. An official in charge of 
a mail-coach. 

mail-master, s. An officer in charge of 
a mail. (American.) 

mail-room, s. A room or apartment in 
which the letters, papers, Ac., composing a 
mail are sorted. 

mail-route, s. The route by which • 
mail is conveyed. 

mail- st age, s. A mail-coach. (Awicri«in>) 

mail-steamer, a A fast-sailing steamer 
chartered by government for the conveyance 
of mails. 


fate, fAt, fare, aunidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjrrlan, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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mail-train, *. A fast train by whteli the 
mails are conveyed. 

4 mail (3), «. (A. 8. rrufl = a portion, a share ; 
lcel. m&l ; Dsn. moot.) An old Scoteh term 
for rent. 

H (1) Grass-mail : Rent paid for cattle aent 
to graze on the pastures of another. 

(2) Black-miil : {Black mail]. 

(3) Moils arul duties : The rents of an eatate, 
whether In money or grain. 

mall payer, *. One who paya rent. 

* mall(l), * mayle, t\f. (Mail(1), *.) 

1. To invest in a coat of mail ; to arm with 
% coat of mail ; to arm generally. 

** lie whirls hlro round, and sUnds with point &ddr«t 

To pterco the tnuded side or plated brejut." 

If volt : Orlando Furioto, bk. xlv. 

2. To invest with s covering of any kind ; 
to cover up ; to wrap up. 

" Metlilnks I should not lhu» be led along. 

Mailed up Lu sbaine, wltli pajH>n» ou my back.” 
Ehakeip. • 2 Henry VI., II 4. 

3. To pinion ; to fasten down, as the wings 
of a hawk. (Bcauvi. £ FUt. : Fhila&ter , v.) 

mall (2), v.t. (Mail (2), s.] To put into the 
mail ; to send by mail ; to post ; to put into 
a post-ulflce for transmission. 

* mail -a-ble, a. {Eng. mail (2), a. ; -able.] 
That may or can be mailed or carried in the 
mail. 

* mail©, (Maillb.) 

mailed (1), a. (Eng. maif (1), s. ; -ed. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Clad in a coat of mail ; covered with 
armour. 

** Thoo beckoueat with thy madid hand. 

Aod 1 tun strong ogiOu.’ 

Longfellow: Light of Start, 

2. Spotted, speckled. 

II. Zool. : Protected by plates, or anything 
similar. (See the compound.) 

mallcd-chceks, s. pi. 

Ichthy. : A popular name foe the acanthop- 
teroua family Nclerogeimhe, of which acientilie 
term it is an almost literal translation. The 
name refers to the enlargement in fishes of this 
family of certain bones of the head end gill- 
covers to form a bony armour for the cheeks. 

mailed (2), a. {Mell (l), v. ; Ft. nUlcr.] 
Mixed. 

•*J failed wl* thr hluid of • hit skirling wean that 
wm hnrt some gate."— .vo« : Heart of Mid-Lothian , 
oh. xvlt 

mail In, mall -Ing, n. (Mail (3), a.] A 
farm ; a piece of land for which rent or feu 
duty is paid. 

” A mailing tb*.t would be dear o* « punJ 8eots.”— 
licott: Antiquary, ch. Iv. 

mailing, pr. par. or a. (Mail (2), v.) (Sec 
the coin pound.) 

mailing ma chlno, *. A moehlue for 
attaching addresses to newspapers, Ac., for 
transmlaaion by mall. (American.) 

* malllo (1), *. (Mail (1), ».) 

* mallle (2), * mail©, s. (Fr., from O. Fr. 
menille, from Lat. uietallum = metal.] A 
name glveo to several coins of various de- 
nominations and value* : (1) a small copper 
coin of the value nf half a denier, current lu 
France under the kings of the Copctian race ; 
(2) a ailver halfpenny current lu the rclgu uf 
lleury V. 

malllo noblo, *. 

tiumif. : The half-noble of Edward III., a 



MAILLE-NOBLK. 


gold colo of lho value of 3a. 4d. sterling. 

t mail mftn, a. (Eng. waif (2), ond mnn.) A 
man employed to carry the malt 

"Tho mailmnm hud . . . loft • bottls of ruin mm b« 
rode by."—<letitlenuint Magatme, Jail ISM, p. «0. 


maim, * molme, * maym, * may-hem, 
* mey-hem, v.L (O. Fr. nuhaignrr — to 
maim; Ital. magagnare ; cf. BreL machaik i 
= to maim.) (Maim, a.] 

1. Lit. : To deprive of the use of a lhnh ; to 
disable by mutilation ; to cripple, to mutilate. 

“By the nutlrnt law of England he Ibnt maimed 
•ny limn, whereby he lost *ny i*M of lilt body, wm 
sentenced to lose the like part, mt-mbrum pro membro, 
which U elHl the law of Sweden.”— DlacSjtone : Com- 
ment., bk. iv., eh. IS. 

2. Fig. : To deprive of any necessary or eon- 
atiluent part ; to cripple, to disable. 

“OKI dlvdplw may turn away from her muioied 
rites and dlsiUAUllcd temple*. Macaulay HUt. Eng,, 
ch. xl. 

' malm, * maime, *mal-hcm, 'may- 
hem, * ma-him, «. LO. Fr. mehaing , a 
word of doubtful origin; cf. Bret. ma<Aa/l = 
mutilation ; ltal. magugna — a defect, a 
blemish.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An injury done to a man by djpriving 
him of the use of some member ; mutilation, 
crippling ; a laming or crippling hart. 

" Humphrey, duke of Gloster. scarce himself, 

That Dears so shrewd a malm." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry r/., |L 8. 

2. The deprivation of aoiue necessary or 
constituent part. 

3. Injury, hurt, damage. 

*' Thiuk what a maim you give tbo noble cause.** 
Jleaum k FieL : lamer Tamed, U. X 

4. An essential defeet. 

“Such wiu Lncullui* Imperfection and *nafm. either 
by nature or frownnlnesa of fortuue. that be lacked 
the chlefeit thlug a gene ml should hAVo. which was, 
to be beloved ." — tfortn . Plutarch. p. 424. 

IL Old Law: An iiyurydone to n man by 
violently depriving him of a member proper 
for hia defence in fight, as a means either of 
defence or of offence. 

“ A man's limbs (by which for the present we outy 
understand those members which may be useful to 
him In fight, nod t be loss of which Alone Amounts to 
mayhem by the common IawJ are Also the gift of the 
wise UreAtor to ennble him to protect himself from 
external Injuries m o state ©f natu re.”— U lacKttono ; 
Comment , bk. L, ch. 1. 

maimed, * maymed, * y-maymed, pa. 

par. ora. (Majm. v.j 

* maim 6 d 1#, * maym-ed-ly, atfp. (EDg. 
maimed; dy . j lu a maimed, crippled, ur 
defective manner; deficiently. 

“ I am to crave pardon for tlrnt I rstber leave It 
out Altogether, then presume to doe it maymedly."— 
Uackluyt: Voyager, 1. 614. 

* maim-ed-ncss. $. (Eng. w aimed; -new.] 
The quality or state of being maimed. 

“ Freedom from . . . Infirmities And deformities, 
maimedne-xi mid monstrous shapes .*’— Hoi ton : Lott ft 
Learned Work (1G33), p. 129. 


main, * main©, a. A a. (O. Fr. maine, uuigne, 
from Lat. viagnus = great.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Mighty, great, vaat. 

** You may am well go stand upon tho bench, 

And bid Lh« main flood bate bU usuul height.” 

Shahesp. : Merchant vf Few ice, lv. L 

2. Principal, chief; the first in rank, Im- 
portance, aize, Ac. 

" All perfectly agreeing lu th* main Articles. 
Porietu. vol. I., lee. u. 

*3. Important, powerful, large. 

"This young prince, with a train of young noblcmeu 
and gentlemen, but not with any nwis sruij , came 
over to take possesslonof his new i«atrlmony.”— Daeui: 
On Ireland. 

4. Directly applied ; direct, pure, simple. 

" Hollis, who had in the days of ths tyranny of 
Charles the Firat, held dow u tho Si*e«.krr In the tUalr 
hy main force.'"— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlv. 

5. Ahsoluti , direct, pure: as, a main un- 
truth. (Scotch.) 

B. At rubetantii'e ; 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. That which Is chief, principal, or first in 
importance, size, rank, Ac. ; the chief pnrl, the 
gross, the bulk. 


2 . Sjicelf., the ocean, the high aea, the great 
aea. 

"Then up and sjwake an old anilor. 

Had sailed the H|wuUb maiw.' 

Longfellow ; IF recA of the lit*} ■erne. 

* 3. A continent, the mninlantl. 

"8w*ll th« curled waters Twv© the iiwla.* 

Shaker p. : Lear, I1L 1. 

4, The chief or principal Jmint ; thu most 
iiuporLiut ]»olnt. 


“ Lot s make haste sway and look onto the main.” 

M<i kerjt. : 2 Henry L L 

II. Technically} : 


1. Hunk. : A bunker’s shovel for coin. 


2. Hydrant. : A large or principal water or 
gas pi(M3. The smaller are termed supply or 
service pipes or branches. 

3. A T auf. ; The middle or principal mast, 
hatchway, Ac., in a three-masted vessel. In 
all two-masted vessels, except the yawl, ga- 
liot, and ketch, the main is the aftermost 
mast. A brig or schooner has n fore and maio 
most. With ii y*wl or ketch the forward mast 
is the larger, and is called the main-mast, tho 
other being the mizzen. 

w tn the main, * For the main ; For the most 
part. 

"These notions concrming Botnar© h»va, for (he 
main, bceu put into writing above twelve months.'— 
Locke. 

main-body, a 

JlfiJ. : That i*art of an army which marches 
between the advance nmi rearguard* : in camp, 
that body which lies betweeu the two wings. 

main-boom, s. 

A r ajif. ; The lower spar of a small vessel on 
which the mainsail is extended. 

main- breadth, ». 

Shipbuild. : The broadest part at any par- 
ticular frame. 

Main-breadth liixt: 

Shiit/uild. : A line on the surface of a vessel 
cutting each of the cross sections at the point 
where its breadth is greatest. In vessels hav- 
ing a “ straight of breadth “ vertically, there 
are two main-lm-adth linen, nt the upper and 
lower boundary of tbe straight of breadth re- 
spectively. 

main- centre, *. 

Sfram-rny. : In side-lever engines, tbe strong 
shaft upoD which the side-levers vibrate. 

main chance, *. One's own interests 
generally ; self-interest. 

" DmIi© him to Iiavo a cat© of the main-cAarw*. — 
Howell : let (era, p. 205. 

main chcck-valvo, «. 

Steum-eng. : A valve lielonging to the Gif- 
fard injector, to prevent water running out of 
the boiler, should anything go wrong with the 
injector. 

main couple, s. 

Carp.: The principal truss in a Toof. 

* main course, s. The main-sail ol a 

square-rigged vessel. 

*' Down with lho topmast ; y»re, lower, lower; bring 
her to try with main-cowrie. - shakerp. : Tempert, L L 

main deck, s. 

Shipbuild. : The deck next above the lower 
deck. 

main guard, s. 

Mil. : A body of horse posted before & camp 
for the safety of the army. 

main hatch, «. 

FauL : The liatch In or near the middle of 
& ship. 

main hold, *. 

Naut. : That rnrt of a ihlp’e hold which 
lies near the main-hatch. 

maln-inolOBuro, ». 

Fortification : The body of tbe placa. 

main kcol, *. 

Shijbuild. : The principal keel, aa distin- 
guished from the false keel. 

main land, i. [Mainland.] 
mn In- links, *. pL 

Stenm-eng. : The link* In the parallel motion 
which connect tho pit>loii-rod to the beam of 
a aleum-etigioe. 

mainmast,*. (Main, cl, B. 11 . 3 .) 
main pendant, *. 

iVcnif. : A limit piece of rope fixed on each 
aiilo under the ihroudH lotlie top of lho main- 
imiMt, having nil Iron tlduiblo ipllrcd Into an 
event the lower end to receive tho hooka of 
the m a in- tack lo. 

main plcco, *. 

Shipbuilding .* 

1. Tim principal pioce of tho head. It in 
h topped Into Die 8tiMU-]dccc, and 1* liotclKNl 
for the reception t-f the heel of fhe hobstay- 
piece. It in alno called the Uiv-pleciv. |8 t» m.J 

2. The longent piece of the rudder, to which 
tho helm In nlLiehed. 


boll, b 6 ^; piftlt, cat, 90 U, chorus, 9 hln, bon©h; go, (tom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, -lng, 

-clan, -tian-shan. -tlon, -sion — shdn; -tlon, -$ion = zhiin. clous, -tious, slous shus. bio, Ae. • byl, d©L 
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main-pm, *. 

Vthic. : A bolster-pin, a king-bolt. 

main-plat G, * The orincipal plate of a 
lock. f 

Main Plot, s. 

Hist . ; A plot to put Arabella Stoart on the 
throne of Eagland, in place of James I., in 
1603. Sir Walter Raleigh, for his participation 
in it, was executed on October 29, 1618. 

main-post, s. 

Shipbuild. : The stern-post of a vessel. 

* main rent, s. Vassalage. (JFharton.) 

main-rigging, s. 

Naut. : The stays, shrouds, and ratlines of 
the main-mast. 

main sail, s. 

Naut.: The principal sail of a ship; the 
sail extended on the main-mast in fore-and-aft 
rigged vessels, and on the main -yard in square- 
rigged vessels. 

“They committed themselves onto the sea; and 
hoisted up the mitinsnil to the wind, And mado to- 
ward shore.** — Act* xxvii. 40. 

main- sheet, s. 

Naut. : The sheet of & main-sait ; a rope at 
one or both of the lower corners to keep it 
properly extended. 

*• Strike, strike the top-anil ; let the main-sheet fly. 

And iurlyuur sails.*' Dryden. (Todd.) 

main spring, s. 

1. Horol. : The going spring of a watch, 
gpring-olock, musical-box, alarm, or other 
spring-driven instrument. In the watch it is 
termed main, because of its major importance, 
and to distinguish it from the pendulum or 
balance- spring, which gives the recoil move- 
ment to the balance. 

2. Fire-arms: The spring in a guu-lock which 
drives the hammer. 

main tack, s. 

Naut.: The tack belonging to a main-sail. 

main tackle, s. 

Naut. : A large, strong tackle hooked occa- 
sionally upon the main-pendant, and used 
especially in securing the mast by setting up 
stays, kc. 

main top, $. 

Naut. : A platform over the top of the main- 
mast. 

main-work, s. 

Fort. : The enceinte or principal work in- 
closing the body of the place. 

main-yard, s. 

Naut. : The yard on which the main-sail is 
extended, supported by the maia-mast. 

main, * mein, * mayne, s. adv. [A.S. 
i juxgen — strength ; cogn. with Teel, vug in. 
From the same root as may, v. (q.v.).] 

A* -4s svbst. : Strength, force, violent effort. 
(Only used now in the phrase, With might 
and main.) 

“ With huge force and insupportable mayne." 

Spenser , F. Q., L viL 11. 

B. As adj. : Very, exceedingly, greatly. 
Compare the similar use of mighty, mightily .) 
Vulgar.) 

" I must be main cautions.”— A. Murphy: The Ap- 
prentice. L L 

main, s. [Fr., from Lat. manus = a hand.] 

• 1. A hand at cards. 

2. A match at cock-fighting. 

“He wa* especially renowned for the dexterity with 
which be. through life, turned conversation away 
from matters of state to a mam of cocks or the pedi- 
gree of a racehorse.'*— Macaulay: ‘ Hist. Eng., cb. xvii. 

3. A hamper. [Main- basket.] 

main-hamper, s. a hand-basket for 
carrying grapes to the press. 

* main, v.t [Main, a. ,* cf. Fr. wain = hand, 
as in the Eng. phrase, To hand a stay sail.] 
{Hand, v., A. 11.] To furl. 

"A tempest. . . maketh them main all their sails. " 
—J. Steven* : English Farmer, 1. 132. 

* maine-port, s. 

Law: A small duty or tribute, commonly 
of loaves of bread, which in some places the 
parishioners pay to the rector in lieu of small 
tithes. 

Maine, s. [One of the United States of 
America, bordering on Canada and the Atlantic 
Ocean.) (See the compound.) 


Maine Liquor-law, a A law of the 

State of Maiue vesting- the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in special agents appointed by the 
State, and prohibiting all other persons from 
such sale. The manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor for unlawful sale is also forbidden. If an 
authorised agent violate the law, he is subject 
to a fine not exceeding $30, and imprisonment 
not exceeding three months ; while the penalty 
for a violation of the law by a common seller 
is $100 line or three months* imprisonment 
for the first, and $250 fine and four months* 
imprisonment for the second and every sub- 
sequent offence. Any one injured by an 
intoxicated person may maintain an action 
against the seller of the liquor, and the owner 
or lessee of the building io which the liquor 
was sold is jointly liable if cognizant that the 
building was used for such purpose. (Ripley 
& Dana.) 

main-ly, * main-lie, adv, (Eng. wain, a. ; 
•ty-J 

1. Principally, chiefly, for the most part. 

“To Intend and design bis owa glory mainly 

Rag: On the Creation, ft. IL 

2. Greatly ; to or in a great degree. 

3. Strongly. 

“Still she eyes him mainfie " 

Deauin. A Flet.: Mad Lover, iiL 1. 

* main -or, s. [Mainour.] 

* main-our, * maln'-dr, s. [Norm. Fr. 

mauwure, manour; O. Fr. man&vre, manoeuvre 
= work of the bauds.) A thing takeo or stolen 
which is found in the hands of the person 
taking or stealing it. [Manoeuvre.] 

“ All offenders against vert and venison, who may 
be attached by their bodies, if taken with the mainour 
(or mainoenvre, a munu), that is. in the very act of 
killing veoison or steal mg wood, or preparing so to do. 
or by fresh and immediate pursuit after the act is 
done." — Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 6. 

*f To be taken with the mainour: To be 
caught in the very act of stealing, &c. 

* main'-pern-a-blc, a. [Fr. wain = the 
hand, ami O. Fr! pernable (for prenable) = that 
maybe taken ; prendre = to take.] Capable 
of being admitted to give surety by main- 
pernors ; capable of being mainprized ; bail- 
able. 

* main- pern -or, * mam’-pern-our, s. 

[Fr. main = the hand, and O. Fr. pernor (fur 
preneur) = one who takes ; prendre — to take.] 
A bail ; a surety for a prisoner’s appearance 
in court. A man's mainpernors differed from 
bis bail in this respect, that they could not im- 
prison him to prevent his decamping which 
his bail can do. 

" The lord iustire verelie took the advantage of the 
bond jufainst the ma«Hj>er?iour*."— Holinshed: Ireland 
(an. VMS). 

main -prize, main-prise, $. [Fr. wain = 
the hand, and prise, taken \ prendre = to take.] 

Old Law : 

1. (See extract.) 

“The writ of mainprise, manucapHo. is n writ 
directed to the sheriff (either generally, when any mao 
Is Imprisoned for a bailable offeDce. and ball bath 
been refused, or apecially. when the offence or cause 
of commitmeut is not properly bailable below), com- 
manding him to take sureties for the prisoner's ap- 
pearance ; usually called mainpernors, and to set him 
at large."— SI acks tone: Comment, bk. iii., ch. 8. 

2. The deliverance of a prisoner on security 
being given for his appearance at a day. 

* main -prize, v.t. [Ma inprize, 5 .] To 
6ufler to go at large, as a prisoner, on security 
being given for his appearance at a day. 

* main -priz-cr, * main'priser, s. [Eng. 

mainprise) ; -er.] A surety. 

“Found mainprisert or sureties to answer the 
writs of law. "—Holland : Camden, li. 176. 

mains, s. [Manse.] A demesne ; a manor- 
house. 

“A party of twenty of them, and my father and 
his servant*, behind the mains.”— Scott : Waverley, 
ch. xv. 

main'-stay, s. [Eng. main, aDd stay.] 

1. Lit. £ Naut. : The stay extending from 
the main-top to the foot of the foremast. 

2. Fig. : The chief support ; that on which 
one chiefly relies. 

"The laws which the Irish parliament of 1703 con- 
ceived to be the mainstay of the Protestant interest. * 
— Edinburgh Review. July U>”, p. 103. 

* main'- swear, v.t. [A.S. mansu'erian.] To 
perjure one’s self; to swear falsely; to for- 
swear one’s self. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; 
or, wore, wok, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


’ * makV-sworn, a. [Mainswear.] Perjured, 
forsworn. 

main-tain*, * main-ten-en, * mayn 
ten-en, * main-tome, v.t. & i. [Fr. main- 
ten tr, from Eat. manu, ablat. sing, of manus 
— the hand, and teneo = to hold. Sp. mantc- 
ner ; Ital. mantenere.] 

A. Transitive: 

]. To keep, preserve, or continue io any 
particular state or condition ; not to suffer to 
change, fall, or decline or decrease ; to sus- 
tain, to keep up. 

“Small bauds of auxiliaries who had well main- 
tained the houaur of the nation.'*— Macaulay : Hist 
Eng., ch. xx i. 

2. To keep or retain possession of ; not to 
resign, surrender, or give up ; to hold, to 
keep, 

“When Bedford (who ouroDly hold maintain'd) 

Death takes from us their fortune to advance. 

Daniel: Civil Wart,*. 

3. To continue; not to allow to cease or 
drop ; to keep up. 

“ During the vaiD straggle whicb two generations 
of Milesian princes maintained against the Tudors. " 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch i. 

4. To vindicate, to defeod, to sopport, to 
protect. 

“ For thou bast maintained my right and my cause.** 
— Psiilm ix. 4. 

5. To vindicate ; to support or defend by 
force of reasoD or intellect ; to justify. 

6. To support with clothing, food, and the 
other necessaries of life ; to provide with the 
means of living. 

“ It is a mistake to suppose that the rich man main- 
tain* his servants, tradesmen, tenants, and labourers : 
the tiuth is, they maintain him.**— Paley ; Moral 
Phil., bk. iii., pt. ii.. eh. ii. 

7. The bear the expense of ; to keep up. 

*' What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold t 
1 thank my good lather 1 am able to maintain it." 

Shakes}). : Taming of the Shrew, v. I. 

8. To allege ; to assert as a teuet or opinion ; 
to declare. 

" I have beard him oft maintain it to be fit that 
sons at perfect age. and fathers declining, the father 
should be as ward to the sou. aDd the sou manage bis 
revenue, "—shukesp. ; Lear, i. 2. 

* 9. To represent. 

“ This side is Hicms. Winter, this Ver. the Spring, 
the one maintained by the owl^ the other by th» 
cuckoo." — Shukesp. : Loves Labour s Lost, v. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To assert as a tenet or dogma ; 
to declare, and suppoit by argument. 

" In tragedy and satire 1 maintain, against some of 
our modern critics, that this age aud the last have 
excelled the aucieuta." — Dryden . Juvenal. (lutrod.) 

main tain’-a-ble, a. [Eng. maintain ; -able.} 
Capable of being maintained, kept up, or up- 
held ; defensible, justifiable, sustainable. 

“ They perhaps. If they were urged, could say little 
else, thao that without such a second voyage their 
opinion were not maintainable.' — Raleigh : Hist. 
World, hk. ii.. ch. i., J 8. 

main tain cr, * mayn-ten-er, s. [Eng. 

maintain ; -er.] One who maintains, upholds, 
supports, defends, justifies, or vindicates. 

"The right worshipful Maister Philip Sidney, a 
Special favourer aud mamtainer of all kinds of learn- 
ing. ' — Spenser : Epistle to Master Harvey, signed E. K. 

main-tain'-or, s. [Eng. maintain ; -or.] 

Law : One who, not being specially in- 
terested in a cause, maintains or supports a 
cause depending between others, by furnishing 
money, &c., to either party. 

main'-ten-an9e, * maln-ten-aunce, 
* mayn-teh-aunce, * men-ten-aunce, 

a. [O. Fr. maintenance , from maintenir — to 
maintain ; Sp. mantenencia ; Port, manuten- 
encia .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of maintaining, supporting, np- 
holding, defending, vindicating or keeping up ; 
defence, vindication, justification. 

“ So everywhere they rule and tyrannize, 

For their usurped kingdome* maintenaunce.” 

Sf >mser : The T carts of the Musts. 

2. The act of maintainiog or supjffying with 
the necessaries of life ; support, susteotation. 

" a large part of the produce of the soil has been 
assigned to them for their maintenance.’— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

3. That which maintains or supports; 
means of support ; sustentation, sustenance. 

“ He now was emnmoDed to select the courxe 
Of humbly industry that promised best 
To yield him so unworthy maintenance.* 

WonUworth : Excursion, bk. L 

* L Demeanour, mien, carriage. 

*• She had so stedfaat conn ten aunce. 

So noble porte. and maintenaunce." 

Chaucer: Dreams. 


pme, pit, air©, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
Syrian, », ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw, 
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n. Law : (See extract). 

“ Maintenance in tin offeuc* thst brars a near rcl*. 
tlon to hiuTetry, mi officiou* IntermcddllDt? In n 

•ait that no way iH'lonpi to one. by maintaining or 
Mainthiff either party with money or othfrwi**. t/» 
iTuwcute or defend it. A man may however iniiiuUin 
the mit of hi* near kinamau. u-rvaut, or poor neigh- 
boor, out of charily and companion, with Impunity. 
Otherwise the punUhment la tine and linrrUoumeut ; 
and by the statute M Henry VII I. c. 9. a forfeiture of 
ten pound*. - — Blackston* : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 10. 

Cap of maintenance : (Cai\ «.]. 

mair, n. A odp. [More.] More. (ScofcA.) 

mair 6 gil -lol, s. [First element doubtful ; 
Eng. gallol (q.v.).J 

Chcm. : C^l^CIjjOio. A compound ob- 
tained, together with Icucogallol, by the 
action of chlorine on pyrogallol dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid. 

* mala on dewe, * mas on dewe, * mas- 
yn dewe, * mes on diou, s, [Fr. ww/sem 
dedieu- house of God.] A hospital ; an asylum. 

"Never prynca wiu there that made to poore people* 
nae »o many maeondewes, hospytaU, and apy ttle Iioubm, 
as your grate hath done.’’ — Bale: Kynge Johan, p. 82. 

maist, a. A adv. [Most.] (Scotch.) 


lings). They are terrestrial American birds, 
associating in flocks which frequent open 
pastures where cattle exist, feeding on Insects, 
Ac. Called also Maizers. 


maize starch, *. 

Chem. : The starch or flour of Indian-corn, 
Zea Mny$ t sometimes 
used to adulterate 
pepper, mustard, 
snuff, Ac. It 
readily detected 
underthemicroscopo ( 
by its angular gran- 
ules, which exhibit 1 
well-marked central 
depressions and radi- 
ate liihima. 

malz -er, «. [Eng. 
maize ; -er.] 

Ornith, (PL): The sub -family Agelainoe. 
Called also Maize- birds. (NiMrijison.) 



maize-sta rch. 


mal zo na, s. [Latinised from Eng. maize 
(q.v.).] The starch prepared from maize; 
corn-flour. 


mats’ ter, s. A «. [Master.] (Scotch.) 

*mais-ter dom, $. IMasterdoji.] 

•mais ter ful, a. [Masterful.) 

* mats’ ter -ye, ’ mats’- trie, * mats’- 
ter-y, s. [Mastery.] 

maist -ly, adv. [Mostly.] (Scotch.) Mostly. 

" They're maisity woederfu’ contented. " 

Burnt: The Twa Prxji. 

* maist -<Sv*r, v. [See def ) A contraction 
for wiyref thou. 

" And nat eterno be wlthoute lyo : ‘ 

Thla maist ow under* taud and so at ye.*’ 

Chaucer . (?. T.. 8,011 

mats’ -tree (2), 5. [Mastery.) 

* mats' tress, * mais-tresso, s. [Mis- 
tress. ] 

* mats -trie, s. [Mastery.] 

* mats trise, *. [O. Fr. maistre = a master.) 
Masterly workmanship. 

maize, $. [A word of American origin ; it la 
Uaytinn.] 

1. Rot.: Zea Mays , a cereal grass of the 
tribe Phalarcaj. Thu leaves are broad, ami 
hang down from the tops of sheaths. Thu 
flowers arc monacious. The males are hi loose, 
terminal, compound racemes ; the females in 
many rows on a spike, enveloped in bracts. 
Each grain is surmounted by n thread-like 
style, giving the spike a silky aspect. The 
seeds, when ripe, are compactly arranged in 
rows on a radiis. They are flattened ot the 
apex, and may be pale-yellow, white, varie- 
gated, blood-red, or purple. The seeds are 
very firm, the outer part being homy ami tho 
tentnil mass more or less brittle and soft. 
Maize is said to have como originally from 
Paraguay, but la row only known in a state of 
cultivation. 

2. Agric: Maize, called also Indian-corn, Is 
the staple grain of the warmer parts of 
America. It has lx_*en introduced into Houth- 
em Europe, India, and Australia, and it is 
believed to support a larger number of tho 
human race than any grain, excepting rice. 
It is sown In rows two to four feet apart, and 
is repeatedly hoed. Tho grain is detached 
from the rachis by machinery; tho leaves, 
and soiaetimea the steeped seeds are used for 
feeding, cattle, horses, Ac. Maize Is largely 
eaten In some parts of this country. Win n 
made into bread it is generally mixed with 
wheat. It is often lulled, stowed, or baked, 
and is also much used in tho green state as u 
vegetable. Mep/o Is largely exported to Eu- 
rope. It 1 hold In great veneration by 
the Indians. Tho mythic account of its 
origin Is charmingly given by Longfellow 
( Hiawatha , v.). 

3. Veg. Pathol. ; Maize is often attacked by 
Ergot (q v.). 

U (1) Mountain-maize : 

Hot. : Tho Peruvian genus Ombrophytum. 

(2) IVuter-matee ; 

Lot. : Victoria regia. 

maize birds, «. pi. 

Ornith. : According to Hwninson, tho sul>- 
fsmlly Agelainn; of the family HI urn him (Star- 


* m&J - cs - t&t' - ic, * maj - es-tdt'-ick, 
* maj-es-tat'-ie-al, s. [Lat. maiestas 
(genit. mqjesfatis) = majesty (q.v.).) Or ma- 
jestic appearance ; majestic. 

“The home ot my majestatick presence. - — Pococke: 
On llote a (1685). p. 120. 

ma-jes -tie, a. [Majesty.] 

1. Having the appearance of majesty or 
dignity ; august, grand, princely. 

"Princely coimael in his t\c» yet *honc. 
Majcxtic.' Mt lion : /'. L„ ii. 805. 

2. Stately, pompous, aplcndid. 

" Up amt down thew echoing stair* . . . 

Soumleil hi* majestic trend. ” 

LonaJellow : To a Child. 

3. Sublime, elevated, lofty. 

" Tho oxprv**lon L* bo majestic."— Seeker : Il’orJfcj, 
voL v., ner 6. 

* ma jcs’-tic-al* a. [Eng. majestic; -a/.] 
Majestic, dignified, august, sublime. 

’* H 1 woro ever to fall in lovo Agnln ... it would 
be. I think, witii prettiness. rather than with 
tical Iwiuty." — Cowley: lUtnyt ; Of Qreatneu. 

ma-jes'-tic-al ly, adv. [Eng. ma jest ical ; -ly.) 
In a majestic* manner ; with dignity. 

“ And forth she pac’d maJetlicuUt/ *mL'* 

rope: Homer i Iliad xxlv. I2L 

* ma jes'-tic-al ness, s. [Eng. majesties l ; 
-ties*.] l he quality or state of being majestic ; 
majesty, dignity. 

ma Jes’-tie-ncss, * ma-jes-tiek ness, s. 

lEng. majestic; -ness.] The quality or state 
Of being majestic. 

’* A sereno. *oft. rltforoun, pleasing, fleroo. 

Lovely, self-anu d, naked malettickneu. 

Compos’d of friendly contraries.’’ 

Cartwrighl : To the Countess of Carlisle. 

m&J’-cs t#, * mag cs tee, * maj cs-te, 
’ maj es tlo, s. [U. Fr. majestet , majestc 
(Fr. m<vt.’.sfc?). from l^at. majestaten t, aceus. of 
majestas = majesty, dignity, from the same 
root aa viagnus = great ; Sp. magesdad; Ital. 
magastd.) 

I. Ordinary Idingttagc : 

1. Dignity or grandeur of mnk, manner, or 
character; that quality which Inspires rever- 
ence or awo in tho observer ; atatoliness. 

” No sovcrrlvu hoi ever rvprrwntod tho majesty of a 
yrrat *tat« with more digulty and grace.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Kng., ch. 11. 

2. Power, sovereign ty. 

“Thine. O Lord, tn the greatness and the power and 
the majesty.”— 1 t'Arow. xxlx. II, 

* 3. Dignity, sublimity, or elevation In 
manner nr style. 

“The flr»t in loftiness of thought •urposwl. 

The uc»t iu majesty Dryden : On MUlon. 

4. A title of kings, queens, and emperors, 

f iencrally with the jmssesslvo jironoun : as, 
ds mttjesty, your majesty ; also in tho plural, 
os, Their majesties were present. 

II. Her. : A term applied to tho condition 
of an caglo crowned and holding a sceptre. 

II (1) Most Catholic Majesty : A tltlo of tho 
king or Spain. 

(2) Most Christian Majesty : A title borne by 
tho kings of Franco. 

(3) Most Faithful Majesty : A title of the 
kings of Portugal. 

ma Jdl 1 ca, ma 161 -I oa(l and J as y), 

[V'or ^fui’oriaic-'iVujorcirj whence the llrat »»p<*cl- 
mciia came.) (See the compound.) 


majollca-ware, *. 

Pottery : A species of line pottery, composed 
of clay thickly and opaquely enamelled, suit- 
able for receiving brilliantly coloured figures ; 
fabricated st Ferrara (143ii) and at Passaro 
(1450). It la sometimes called Ratl’acllc-ware. 
Majolica, until the time of Lucca della Robbia, 
was glazed with a plumb’.fcrous glaze (rru-r^i 
majolica ), but Robbia invented a beautifully 
white, durable, enamelled, atanuiferoms glaz- 
ing. Giorgio, by the combination of mineral 
colours, succeeded in producing beautifully 
iridescent ruby and golden tints. Of lato 
years, the Staffordshire potters have aucreeded 
in reproducing this ware, and slabs, friezes, 
tablets, vases, flower- pots, and other articles 
arc now made of it. 

" The ’ tuvxzA-malolte* " wan the ooar*er ware, formed 
of potter * earth, covered with a white **llp ajioo 
which the nuhject was pnhited ; theu zlaxed with the 
common * marza-cotto or lea<l kUzc. over which the 
lu»tre pi.-ment* were applied. The ' mato/iea, ou the 
other hand, was the tin-enamelled ware similarly 
liutred. The»e term* swre on(riually uned with re- 
fercnco only to the lusirvd ware*, hut toward* th» 
middle of the *ixteentli century they *eem to h*v» 
hceu generally applied to Hie k L azed earthenware of 
Italy. The word tnaiolira *huuld be a*;am r«tr»eted 
to tbo lmtre*l ware*, although iu Italy and el»e»berv 
it la habitually n*ed to desiKUato all the uuinervu* 
vnrietie* of glazed earthenware, with the exception of 
the more common ’tcrmglla ' and iti distinction Iron* 
porcelain.”— V. Ii. Fortnum Majoliea, p. 21. 

ma Jor, a. A s. [Lit.. - grcatt'i* ; comp, of 
vutgnus = great; Hp. mayor; Port, maior, 
mayor ; ltal. maggiorc; 6. Fr. major ; Fr. 
viajatr.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent ; 
larger. 

"The major part of your §y 11 able*. * 

Shaketp. : Cortotanus, ll. L 

* 2. Greater in dignity or important*: ; more 
Important. 

“ Fall Clreekn ; fall fame ; honour or go or *tay, 

Aly nutjor vow lie. 1 * here.’’ 

Shakesp. : T roil us * Cresadt i. r. L 

* 3. Of full age. 

“The young king who had lately been declared ma- 
yor." Hod win . Manderdlc, il. 225. 

II. Music: Greater. A major third consists 
of four semitones, a minor thinl of three. A 
major time is the whole tone having the ratio 
8 :*J ; a minor tone, that having tbo ratio 0 : 10. 
Intervals have had the term major applied to 
them in a conflicting manner. [Interval, 
Mode, Major-scale.] 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Law: A person of full age to manage hla 
or her own affairs, that is, tweiity-onc yeara of 
age. It is the opposite of minor (q.v.), 

2. J^gic: The first proposition of a regular 
syllogism containing the major term. 

■ 3. Hist. : The mayor of a town. 

•’The major and comi*anie»of tho cltle recoined him 
at Sboro-ditch.’’— Bacon: Henry 17/.. p. 7. 

4. Mil, : An officer, next above a captain, 
and below n lieutenant-colonel ; iu mnk he la 
the lowest of the field-officers. The word 
major is much used in conjunction with other 
military titles : thus, umjor-geuenil ranks next 
below a lieutenant-general ; surgeon-m^jor 
ranks the next nl>ovu surgeon; sergeant- 
major is superior to a sergeant. Drum-major, 
trumpet mujor, Ac., are other titles. 

*[ Major oiul minor in a libel : 

Scots law: Tho major proposition in a 
criminal libel names the crime to be charged ; 
or, if It have no projK-r name, descries It at 
large, and as a crime severely punishable. 
The minor proposition avers tho panel’s guilt 
of tills crime, and support* this averment by 
a narrative of the fact alleged to have Wen 
committed, it being necessary that the minor 
agree- with the major. And the concluaioii in- 
fers that on conviction he ought lobe punished 
with tho pain* of law applicable to his oirence. 

major domo, «. A person who takes 
charge of u household ; a steward ; a chief 
minister or great officer of n palace. 

major excommunication, s. Th© 

greater excominuncnthm. The samo as Ana- 
thema (q.v.). 

major general, t. 

MU. : An officer commanding n division or 
nmnlsT of regiment* ; lie rank* next below 
a lieutenant ’general. 

major goncralBhlp, t. 

Mi/, : Tb«» mnk or office of a major-general 


boll, bifi); pout, j(^l; oat, 9011, ehorus. 9htn, bonph; go, dom; thin, this; sin, ojy ; oxpoot, ^Ccnophon, Christ ph C 
-clan, -tlon =» sham -tlon, -slon*-> shun; -$lon, -jlon zli uil. -clous, -tlous, -slous « shun, -bio, -dlo, Ac. bpl, d$L 
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major-mode, s. 

Music: The ordinary diatonic acale, having 
semitones between the third and fourth, and 
seventh aud eighth degrees. 

major-orders, s. pi. 

Ecdes. <f- Church Hist. : The four superior 
orders of the Roman Church— bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons — are so called. The 
term is antithetical to Minor Orders (q.v.). 

major-premise, s. 

Logic: That premise of a syllogism which 
Contains the major term. 

major proposition, s. 

Logic: (See extract). 

"The proposition which conlaioB the nredicats of 
the conclusion, connected with the middle term. Is 
usually called the tuajor.proposition, whereas the 
tninor pnc>i>ositlou connects the middle term with the 
(ubjectof the conclusion. Walts ; Logic, pt- ii., ch- ii. 

major-scale, s. 

Music: A scale hating a major third from 
the tonic in an asceuding series. 

major-term, s. 

Logic: (See extract). 

** The predicate of the conclusion la called the major- 
term, because it is generally of a larger extenrion tliao 
the minor term, or eubject.””— Watts : Logic, pt. iiL, 
cb. ii. 

major-third, e. 

Music: [Major, A. II.]. 
major-tone, s. 

Music: [Major, A. II.]. 

* ma'-jor, v.i. [Major, a.] To talk aod look 
big ; to ape a military air. 

“ Majori tig Mid looking about soe like his honour."— 
Scott Waverlcy, Ixiv. 

• majorat (as ma zho raj, $. [Fr., from 

Low Lat. majorat us, from Lat. major = major 
(q.v.).J 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The right of succession to 
property according to age. 

2. French Ialw : Property, landed or funded, 
which may be reserved by persons holding 
hereditary titles, and entailed, so as to de- 
scend with the title. 

* ma -jor-ate, s. [Low Lat. majorat us.] The 
rank or office of a major. 

• ma'-jor-ate, V.t. (Low Lat majoratus, pa. 
par. of majoro — to increase, from Lat. major 
= greater.] To increase, to augment. 

“The iufftut after conception should be majorated." 
-*Ji(nccU : Parly of Beasts, p. 142. 

*ma jor-a'-tion, S. [Low Lat. mnjoratio, from 
maioratus , pa. par. of majoro = to increase; 
Lat major = greater.] The act of increasing 
or makiug greater ; increase, augmentation. 
“There be five wayi of nudoration of eounds: en- 
closure simple ; enclosure with dilatation; communi- 
cation; reflection concurrent; and approach to the 
Be usury, "—Bacon : Sat. Hut., i 1S3. 

ma jor -i-tjf, * ma-jor-i-tic, s. [Fr. ma- 
jbrite , from Lat. major = major (q.v.) ; Port. 
maiaridade ; Sp. mayoria.] 

* ]. The quality or state of being major or 
greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

“ It Is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts which make* tue total greater. drew: Cos- 
mologia. 

2. The greater number ; more than one-half. 

“The whole body Is supposed. In the first place, to 
have unanimously consented to be bound by the reso- 
lutions of the majority; that majority. In the next 
place, to have fixed certain fundamental regulations; 
and then to have constituted, either in one opinion, 
or in an assembly (the rule of succession or appoint- 
ment being at the same time determined), a standing 
legislature. '—Palcy ; Moral Philosophy, hlc iv., cb. iiu 

3. Tim number by which one Dumber or 
quantity exceeds another : as, The bill was 
passed by a majority of five. 

4. Full age ; that age at which, by the laws 
of any country, persons become competent to 
manage their own affairs. 

*5. Superiority, pre-eminence, first rank. 

“Douglas, whose high deeds. 
Whose hot Incursions, and great name in anus. 

Holds from all soldiers chief majority." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV.. 111. X 

6. The office, rank, or position of a major. 
*7. Ancestors, ancestry (Lat. majores). 

% To join or go over to the majority : A 
euphemism = to die. The idea has emnedown 
to us from classic times. The expression es 
TrAebt'uji' iaeV&u is found in Criuagoras ( Anthol . 
Palat. 11, 42), and “ i>enetrare ad plures" in 
Plautus (TVin., ii. 2, 14). A correspondent of 
the Illustrated London News(” Echoes,” Sept. 9, 


1S83) writes ; “ The phrase joining the ma- 
jority ia a free translation of the sepulchia.1 
formula, ‘ Abierunt ad multos,' used by the 
Roman legionaries hi Britain;" but in all 
probability the English use nf the expression 
comes from the following lines : 

" Life ie the desert, life the solitude ; 

Death joint ut to the great majority." 

foung; Eevenge. lv. L 

ma- jor-ship, s. [Eng. major ; -ship.] The 
office, rank, or commission of a major; ma- 
jority. 

ma-joun, s. [Madjocn.J 

ma-jus-cu-lae, s. pi. [Lat.] Capital letters 
used in old Latin manuscripts ; majuscules. 

tma jus'-cu lar, a. [Majuscule.] Large, 
great ; of more than ordinary size. 

** Glasses get of size majutcuJar" 

Leigh Hunt : Bacchiu in Tuscany. 

ma jus -cule, s. [Lat. majuscula ( litera ) = a 
large or capital letter ; from majnsculus, dimin. 
from major , majus = greater.] A capital 
letter; as distinguished from a minuscule. 
Majuscules are found in Latin manuscripts of 
the sixth century and earlier. 

*mak'-a-ble, *make’-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
mak(e) ; -able.] Capable of being inada ; feas- 
ible, effectible. 

“It U not to be underetood of the eccl dents them* 
selves that All ere makcnble and dos troy able. " — 
Cudworth : intellectual System, p. 70. 

* mak-a-ron, s. [Macaroon.] 

make, * mak-en, * mak-l-eu (pa. t. 

’ makede , .made ; pa. par. * maked. * viaad, 
* mad , made), v.t &. i. [A.S. tnactan (pa. t. 
macode , pa. par. macod) ; cogn. with Gr. machen 
= to make ; O. H. Ger. machtn ; Dut. maken.) 
A. Transitive ; 

L Ordinary Language: 

L To create; to cause to exist; to bring 
into being or existence. 

•• Let ut make man In our Images"— Genesis L M. 

2. To form of materials:; to produce, to 
fabricate. 

•* He fashioned It with • graving tool, after be had 
made it a.wolteu calf."— Exodus xxxii. i. 

3. To produce ; to effect as an agent or 
cause ; to be productive of ; to give rise to. 

“ Wealth maketh many frieuds."— Proverbs m. 4. 

* 4. To produce, to bear. 

•* So every good tre maJclth gode fruytls : but an yvel 
tre makith yvel fruytLs.” — Wyclijfe : Matthew viu 

o. To compose, as parts, materials, or In- 
gredients. 

“The heaVo, the air, the earth, end bouodleu sea. 
Make hut one temple for the Deity,” 

H*a«er. (Todd.) 

6. To cause to be or become ; to constitute ; 
to put or cause to be in a certain state or con- 
dition, expressed by a noun, adjective, parti- 
ciple, or clause. 

“If thou be the Son of God, command thet thee* 
e tones be made bread-'' — Matthew iv, X. 

7. To put into a proper atate or condition ; 
to prepare for use. 1 

“I wash, wring, brew, bake, «cour, dress meat and 
drink, make the beds, and do oil myself” — Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, L i. 

8. To create ; to raise to a certain rank or 
dignity. 

“ Of all these bounds, even from this line to this . . . 
We make thee lady.” SAufawp. . Lear, 1. 1. 

9. To compel, to require, to constrain, to 
force, to cause. 

“They should he made to rise at their early hour: 
but great care should be token lu waking them, that 
It be not done hastily. " — Locke : On Education. 

10. To acquire, to gain, to raise as a profit 
or gain. 

“ At sixty he made money ol his genius and his 
glory.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

11. To have or meet with as a reault; to 
incur : as, To make a loss. 

12. To score : as, He made twenty runs in 
the first innings. 

* 13. To do, to perform, to be about. 

“Who brought thee hither? and what makest thou 
In this place ? — Judges xviii. s. 

14. To commit : as, To make default. 

15. To get or arrive at as the result of com- 
putation or calculation ; to ascertain by enu- 
meration, reckoning, measuring, &c. : as, Ha 
made the total 200. 

16. To complete, as by being added to a 
sum ; to make a total of; to amount to. 

“ This bottle makes an engel "—Shakesp, ; 1 Henry 

IV., Iv. 2. 


17. To serve ; to answer for ; to do the part 
or office of. 

“ Thou would st make a good fool." — Shakesp. ; Lear, 

L 5. 

18. To pass over the distance of; to tra- 
verse, to travel over : as, He made five miles 
in the hour. 

* 19. To represent ; to consider as ; to set 
down as. 

“ JfoJfce not Impossible 
That which but seems uullke.*” 

Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, v. 

20. To bring forward ; to exhibit 

“She did not authorize her solicitor to raaJte tha 
charge.”— Daily Chronicle, Dec. 6, 1884. 

21. To go through the forai of; to declare 
formally. 

'• Arrangements will be made for him to ma*e an 
affidavit before tho Rambler takes her departure.’— 
Daily Chronicle. Dec. 6. 1S84. 

22. To fetch, as a price ; as. Wheat made 
30s. 

T[(l) Make is nsed periphrastically in con* 
junction with substantives to express an 
action of some sort, the nature of which is 
determined by the substantive, and the verb 
and substantive together are synonymous 
with a verb corresponding to the substantive. 
Thus, to make haste = to hasten ; to make com- 
plaint = to complain ; to make confession = 
to confess ; to make demand = to demand ; 
and to make abode = to abide. 

“ When from St. Albans we do mn*e return. 

We'll see these things effected to the full.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., L 1 

(2) Make is often used before an infinitiva, 
expressed or understood, with a causative 
sense ; as, He made me (to) work ; The medi- 
cine made him (to be) sick. 

IL Naut. : To reach, attaiu to, or arrive at ; 
to come Dear or iu sight of. 

•• Acosta recordcth. they that aall lu the middle can 
make no land of either lido." — Browns : Vulgar 

Errours. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To do, to act, to be active, to operate. 

*■ The lea* you meddle or mnAe with them, why tha 
more is for jour honesty.”'— Shakesp, ; Much Ado About 
h'othing, iiL X 

2. To have effect ; to contribute, to tend. 
(Followed by * to , /or, or * against.) 

“ Considerations lufluite do make against it.* 

Shakesp. : l Henry IV., v. 1. 

3. To tend, to move in a direction, to direct 
one's course, to proceed, to go. (Followed by 
words indicating the direction or object ; aa, 
He made for home, he made ajler the boy.) 

'* As the waves make toward tho pebbled shora” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 70. 

4. To rise, to flow : as. The tide makes fast. 
*5. To invent ; apecif., to compose or write 

poetry. [Maker.] 

“The god of shepherds, Tltjxas, is dead. 

Who taught me. homely as I can, to make." 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender; June. 

Intransitively make is used periphrasti- 
cally with adjectives, with the meaning of to 
be, to show one's self, to act as : as. To make 
merry, to make bold, &c. 

We cannot make without doing, bnt we 
may do without making : to do ia simply to 
move for a certain end ; to make is to do, so as 
to bring something iDto being, which was not 
before ; we make, a thing what it was not be- 
fore ; we do a thing in the same manner as 
we did it before : to make is the most general 
and unqualified tenn ; to form signifies to giva 
a form to a thing, that is, to make it after a 
given form ; to produce is to bring forth into 
the light, to call into existeuce ; to create ia to 
bring into existence by ai. absolute exercise of 
power: to make is the simplest action of all, 
and comprehends a simple combination by the 
smallest efforts ; to form requires care and 
attention, and greater efforts ; o produce re- 
quires time, ami also labour : whatever is put 
together so as to become another thing, is 
made ; a chair or a table is made : whatever is 
put into any distinct form is forrmed ; the 
potter forms the clay into an earthen vessel : 
whatever emanates from a thing, so as to be- 
come a distinct object, is produced. 

H 1. To make against : To tend to injure ; 
to operate against ; to he adverse to ; to tend 
to disprove. 

” Even |my own confession makes against me.“— 
Dryden: Virgil; JEnettL (Oedlc.) 

2. To make as if: To pretend, to make au 
appearance of. 

“ Joshua and all larael made as if they were beaten 
before them, aud fled .””— Joshua vilL IS. 

3. To make at : To aim at, to run or move 
towards. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce - e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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*4. To make away : 

(1) To alienate, to part with, to traaafer: 
as, To make away one's property. 

(2) To kill, to destroy, to make away with. 

"Clarence . . . eoon after, hy «lnl*ter meau*. wo* 
clean away "—Spenser : On Ireland* 

5. To make a way with: To put out of the 
way ; to remove, to destroy, to kill. 

* 6. To make account : To reckon, to believe. 

7. To make account of: To esteem, to regard, 
to consider. 

8. To make believe: To pretend, to assume 
an appearance. 

• To make doors : To make a door fast ; to 
fhaten a door. 

10. To make free : To act with freedom or 
liberty; to take a liberty. 

11. To make fret with : To treat or use with 
freedom or without ceremony. 

“Tho rune who have made free with the greatest 
nil! ne*-'*— Pope: Dunriad. ( In trod. | 

12. To make friends: 

(1) Intransitive : 

(а) To become reconciled. 

(б) To contract friendships. 

“To be slow and cautious In making friend*, but 
violet) t la frlendehii)* oucc contracted. '—OoldemUh : 
fable Learning, ch. Till. 

(2) Trajis. : To reconcile. 

13. To moke good : 

(1) To repair defects in. 

(2) To make compensation for ; to make 
amends for. 

(3) To maintain, to defend. 

“The (rrxnd master, guarded with n company of most 
▼allant knuriiU, drove them out Rjmtu hy force, and 
mad* good the place." — E nolle* : Bist. of the Turkes. 

(4) To fulfil, to accomplish, to carry out. 

“ This letter doth make good the friar's words." 

Shnkesp. : Romeo A Juliet, v. 3. 

14. To mate head, to make headway : To ad- 
vance, to progress, to make progress. 

15. To make light of: To treat as of no mo- 
ment ; to think or make little of. 

“They made light of It, and weal their way*."— 
MUtlww szll.fi. 

16. To make little of: 

(1) To esteem as of little or no value. 

(2) To understand imperfectly. 

17. Tomah love : To court, to woo. 

18. To make more of: To treat with more 
consideration ; to consider as of more value 
or importance. 

19. To make much of # To make much on : 

(1) To treat with fouduess or consideration ; 
to consider or treat as of great value or im- 
portance. (The second form exists now only 
as a vulgarism.) 

" The bird Is deed 
Tbst we hive made so much on.' 

Shaketp. .* Cymbellne, lv. 2. 

(2) To understand fully. 

20. To make no difference : To be a matter ot 
Indifference. 

21. To mak'e no doubt : To have no doubt, to 
be confident. 

22. Tomato no matter: To be of no Import- 
ance or moment ; to make no difference. 

* 23. To make nothing for: Not to support 
or confirm. 

“facing they judge tbU to mak* nothing la the 
world for them."— Hooker: Ecclet Pollly. 

21. To make nothing of: 

(1) To consider or treat as of no moment or 
Importance ; to consider as nothing. 

(2) To be unable to understand ; to obtain 
no satisfactory result from ; to be puzzled by. 

25. To make of: 

• (1) To cherish, to foster. 

*' Xaycu* w/u wonderfully beloved and mad* of l>y 
the Turkish merchiuiU. —A nolle* : Blst Turke a 
(2) To understand : as, I don’t know what 
to make of it. 

26. To make off: To depart suddenly ami 
quickly; to run uway. 

27. To make out : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To discover the truo meaning or Intent 
of; to understand ; to decipher. 

“It nmy »rrm *omewhi»t difficult to out tho 

hills of f»re for somo »uppcm.' — Arbuthnot : On Oofn*. 
(ft) To prove ; to establish by evidence or 
argument ; to canso to appear. 

“Thors is no truth which a mao may mors evidently 
make out to hhn*-lf. Mini) the mlstciicv of s God.'— 
Locke: Human Under ttanding. 


(c) To find or supply to the full ; to make up. 

(d) To attempt to prove or establish ; to 
pretend. 

"Scallger bath mad* out that the history of Truy 
was no mors the luvcnUou of llomcr than of Virgil. 
—Dry Jen. 

(2) In tra ns. : To make a shift ; to succeed 
and no mure. 

2S. To make over: To transfer the right or 
titlo to ; to convey, to alienate. 

" Your belter way H to make over 
Ju trust your fortune to a h*vef.'' 

Butler: Uudibrat, it. fiO*. 

29. To make sail : 

Nautical : 

(1) To increase the quantity of sail already 
extended. 

(2) To sail or start ; to set sail. 

30. To inoto shift : To contrive or manage 
for the time. 

31. To make sure of: 

(1) To consider as certain or aura 

(2) To arrange so as to be secure for one’s self. 
“But whether marriage h ring Joy or sorrow. 

J lake 4 lire of this day. and bang to-morrow." 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

32. To make up : 

(l) Transitive: 

(a) To eompose, as ingredients ; to form the 
constituent parts of. 

“In fact d isobed ieuc« and resistance made up the 
ordinary life of that population."— Macaulay : But. 
Eng . ch. xlii. 

( ft ) To collect into one mass or sutn : os, To 
make vp the amount of a debt. 

(c) To shape : os, To make vp a mass Into 
pills. 

( d ) To supply what is deficient or wautiog. 

" Whatsoever, to make up tho doctrine of man'i ail- 
vntlou, In added as In Dimply of the scripture's lusuf. 
flcieucy, we reject It."— Booker: EccUt. Poliiy. 

(r) To compensate, to make good : as, To 
make up a loss. 

(/) To settle, to adjust, to arrange : as, To 
make up accounts. 

( g ) To repair. 

M I fought for a man amoog them that oboutd make 
up the hedge ."— Elek let zilt 5. 

(ft) To assume a particular fonn or cast of 
features : as, To make up a face. 

(1) To dress, as ao actor for a part. 

( j) To settle, to determine, to bring to a 
definite conclusion j as. To make up cue’s miud. 
(A) To reconcile, to adjust, to compose. 

'• 1 kuew when seven Justice* could ool m«h up a 
quarreL” — Shakesp, : At I'm* Like It, v. 4. 

(0 To concoct : as, To mato vp a story. 

(m) Print. ; To arrange slip matter In 
columns or j>ugcs. 

(2) Intrans. : To dress, Ac., as au actor for 
a part 

33. To make up to : 

(1) To approach. 

(2) To court, to woo. 

34. To make up for: To make amends for ; 
to compensate fur. 

35. To make water : 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To void urine. 

(2) Naut. : To leak, as e ship. 

30. To make way : 

(1) To open a passage ; to clear tho way. 

(2) To make progress ; to advauce, to pro- 
gress. 

* 37. To make with : To concur, to agree. 

*• Antiquity, euntom, and oonsoiit, Jo the church of 
God. motor)? with that which law doth c*Ubll»b. are 
themaulviw muit aullltfient rr»*ou» to uphold the 
mwue."— Booker : EccUt. Polity. 

33. To make u<ords : 

(1) To multijily words. 

(2) To raise a difference or quarrel. 

mako (I). s. {Make, t\] Form, shape, struc- 
ture ; constitution or arrangement of parts. 

“ lie wm a etui w*rt knight, and strong ; 

Of glMil make he '(H-arol to be. ' 

Scott . r hot lull the Rhymer. 11. 

mako-bcllcvc, s. A a. 

A. At substantive : 

1. The act ot making believe or pretending ; 
a pretending. 

2. A mere pretence or sham. 

“ Consign* to contempt and dUIxdUf a boat of maA* 
beUeretf—MiaU : Bain of Belief, pL 111., | A. 

B. As (ul). : Unreal, sham, pretended, not 
genuine. 


make-up, s. 

1. Print. : Tho arrangetnent of slip matter 
In columns, or galleys iuto suitable length for 
pages. 

2. Theatre : The manner in which so actor 
Is dresiftd, Ac., for a part in a play. 

“The DUCCCM ot the Idea wju prejudiced hy the 
make-up, for thoueh there wm huleouaiicws In the 
eye*, the lower j>art ol the face of the ucw Cellbao 
wiizauj thing but uuprepv»»t*sUi.* ~—DaVyT*lcyrapK, 

Keb. *««. 

* make (2), s. [A.S. gcmaca, maca = a mate ; 
ctign. tvitli IceL maki = a mate; Sw. make - 
a fellow, a mate, a match ; maku = a sjtouse ; 
Dan. turtle — a mate, a fellow ; O. 8. gimako 

a mate ; O. Dan. mict; Dut. maat — a mate.] 
A mate, a companion, a fellow, a husband or 
wife. (Mate, #., Match (2), s.J 

“ Each not f*r Itclilud him luv>l hi* nia**,. 

To wit, two ladle* of uu>»l goo«!ly hue." 

.Spe titer; ij., IV. II. SO. 

* make -bate, s. (Eng. make, v„ and hafc.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who excites or breeds 
quarrels. 

“ Bari Hon wm therefor© directed to act, with all 
possible precaution* against detectiou, the i*urt of a 

makeb ite.' —Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. vL 

2. But.: Polemo ni u m catruleum. 

* maked, pret. of v. (Make, tr.J 

4 mako'-game, *. (Eng. make, aod game.) 
A butt. 

“1 wo# treated a* ... a floutiug-stock aud a make- 
game.~— Godirm : JfandertUc. i. 2CX 

* make -law, a. (Eog. make, v., aod law.) 
Ordaining laws. (StanyhvrsL) 

* makc -lcss, ‘ make les, a. [F.og. wiato 
(2), s. ; -less.] Matchless, unequalled. 

“ Right a* our flrat letter la now on A. 

Ib bcuutio UlTil to atood *he mukele*. 

Her goodly looking gluded nil the pi ces." 

CAuucer.- Trodu* k Crruida, L 

* mako , '-pca 50 , s. [Eng. make, v., ami ivacr.) 
A jicacemaker, a reconciler ; a composer or 
adjuster of differences. 

“ To a makepeace ahall become mv age: 

Throw liowu, my »ou. the Huke of Noilolk'a gave 
Bhakeip. : Richard ll„ t L 

mak -cr, s. [Eng. malce, v. ; -yrr.j 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who makes or creates anything, 
especially the Creator. 

“ Whnt profiteth tho grave u Image that the maker 
thervof lietb gnivcft It I — BabakJnik H. 18. 

* 2. A poet; a writer or composer of poetry. 
The parallel of Gr. Troo)nj<? = a poet, from 
Trout© = to make ; also ttou'w = to writ • 
verses ; cf. La Lfuccre.] [Make, B. 5.) 

” There auiuot be In a rnuA'fr a fouler fault thou to 
falxify hi* acceiit to »crvo hl» cadence, or by uutrue 
orthogmphy to wrem-fi hia words Pi help hi* rhyme. 
—Pulteiuiam : Art of Eugluh Poesy, ch. vlu. 

3. One who produces, causes, or gives rise 
to anything; one who carries on any act oi 
pursuit. 

"lam* maker of war aud uot a oifiArr of phrase*." 

Longfellow . Mile* stauduh, iL 

* II. Law: The person who signs a pro- 
missory note, ami who stands in the same 
position, alter l he note is endorsed, as the 
acceptor of a bill of exehauge. 

make- Shift, 3. A Q- [Eng. make, v., and 

shift.) 

A. As <nfo>faufii'e : 

]. That with which one makes shift; a tem- 
porary expedient or substitute. 

“ At ho*t can only b« regarded a* a procarlou* mute- 
thi/l. '—Ldinburgh Review, July WL p. Wt 

* 2. A thief. 

"London I* *oro eliarged with three mnkethtttf*.'- 
A X/irour for Bajatroic* of Cytie* fi*. M Uck. 

B. As (ulj. : Used or adopted as a makeshift. 

make’ wolgbt (eight as at), s. [Eng. moke, 
v., and weight.) 

A. As subst. : Any small thing thrown into 
a scale to make weight or make uj> for defi- 
ciency In weight ; hence, anything which is 
thrown In for ifio k.iko of uppianmce or to fill 
a K»M». 

" And lUiwi-rd a* a makrwelgkt to throw into th« 
»cal< '—Burk* Letter to ^ Soil* feint 

B. As adj. : Thrown Into the scales to make 
up fur deficiency. 

"The glimmering tight 
Of maJbmHi/Af candle. ' 

J. Philip* Sfden.Ud Shilling. 

mn‘ kl, *. [The Malagasy imnm.j 

Zool. : The genus l/’inur (q.v.). The wonl 
In rapidly going out of use In Englaml ; lmt is 


boll, b 6 $\ ptJilt, J<^ 1 ; cat, 90II, oborna, ^hln, bon^h; go, ftem; thin, ^lila; sin, 09; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxist. tng. 
-clan, tlan = ahan. -tlon, -alon = shun ; -tlon, -«Ion = zhtin. -Uona. -nious, -clous = shus. -bio, -<llc, Ac. = bql. dfi. 
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employed as a popular, aod in some cases as a 
scientific, name in Fiance. The Ring-tailed 
Maki is Lemur catta. 

mak'-ihg, * mak-ynge, pr. par., a., &, s. 
IMake, t?.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of creating, forming, or con- 
structing ; formation, creation, construction, 
fabrication. 

M When Ibe causc Is extrinsecal, And the effect pro- 
duced by a seunble separation, or Juxta-|>ositiou of 
discernible parts. vie call it making."— Locke : Human 
Understanding, bk. ii., ch. x.xvi., § 2. 

* 2. The act of composing or writing poetry ; 
exercising the creative skill of the poet. 

•’The old famous poet Chaucer, whcm for liis excel- 
lency aud wonderful skill lu making , bis scholar Lid- 
gate c&lleth the lode-star of our language."— Spctuer: 
Letter signed E. Ii. 

3. What has been made, especially at one 
time. 

4. The material from which anything is or 
may be made. (Generally in the plural.) 

"Men who have in them the makings of better 
preachers. ^ "—Fraser's Magazine, Aug. 1858. p. 220. 

* 5. The ornaments befitting exalted station. 
(Usually in the plural.) 

41 She had all the royal makings of a queen." 

Shaketp. : Henry I ' III ., It. 1. 

Making of deacons : 

Ritual: In the English Church the ordina- 
tion of deacons. The office is so styled in the 
Prayer-book, ordainingbeingapplied to priests, 
and consecrating to bishops. 

making-iron, s. ✓ 

Shipbuild. : A large caulking-iron with 

grooves lengthways of its face, used for the 
final driving of oakum into the seams. 

making up, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or state of becoming 
reconciled or friendly. 

1L Technically: 

1. Distill . ; The reducing of spirits to a 
standard of strength, called proof. 

2. Print. : The arrangement of matter into 
lengths suitable for columns or pages. 

mak -lte, s. [Etym. doubtful ; named by 
Adam.] 

Jl/in. ; The same as Thenardite (q.v.). 

mal mal e-, prcf [Seedef.] Two prefixes, 
denoting ill or badly, derived from the Latin 
male = badly, 'malus = bad, the latter prefix 
directly, the former through the French mal 
= bad. Male is properly used with words of 
Latin origin, the former can be prefixed to 
English words already existing. 

ma -la, s. pi . (Malum.) 

M&T-a-bar, s. & a. (Native name.) 

A. .Js sulst. : The name of a district on the 
West Coast of India. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Malabar 
or its inhabitants. 

Malabar bark, s. 

Pot .- The genus Ochoa (q.v.). 

Malabar leaf, s. 

Pot. : C'iananujnittTn malabathrum. 

Malabar-nightshade, s. 

Pot. : The genus Basella (q.v.), 

Malabar-nut, s. 

Pot. : Justicia Adhatoda. 

Malabar-oil, s. A mixture of oils from 
the livers of various fishes found on the coasts 
©f Malabar and Kurrachee. The species which 
chiefly furnish it are Rhyncobatus pectinatus , 
R. Icevis , Galiocerda tigrina, and Carcharias 
melanopterus. ( Spon .) 

Malabar plum, s. 

Rot. : The Rose-apple, Eugenia Jarribos. 

Malabar-rose, a. 

Bot. : Hibiscus Rosa malabarica. 

mal-a-can'-thi-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mala - 
canth(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -utor.) 

Ichthy. : A family of Aeanthopterygiao 
Fishes. Body elongate, with very small 
scales ; mouth with thick lips ; a strong 
tooth posteriorly on the intermaxillary. 
Dorsal and anal fins very long, the former 


with a few simple rays anteriorly ; ventrals 
thoracic, with one spiue and five rays. Gill- 
opening wide, with the gill -membranes united 
beneath the throat Ten abdominal and 
fourteen caudal vertehrae. ( GiLnthcr .) 

mal a can'-tbus, s. [Gr. paA6<; (ntalos) = 
soft, and d>cav6a (akantha) = a spine.] 

Ichthy. : The typical and only genus of the 
family Malacanthida? (q.v.). Three apecies 
are known, all from the tropical seas. 

mal a-ca-tune, s . [Melocoton.] 

Ma-lac'-ca, s. <fc a. [See def.] 

A. As subst. : The nnme of a district on 
the south-west coast of the Malay peninsula. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Malacca 
or its inhabitants. 

Malacca bean. s . 

Bot. : The seeds of Semecarpus Anacardium. 

Malacca- canc, s. 

Bot. A - Comm. : A cane, used as a walking 
stick, imported from Malacca, though the tree 
producing it, Calamus Scipionum, is more 
common in Sumatra. Some are of a uniform 
rich browm, others mottled ; the colours, it is 
said, are produced by smoke artificially ap- 
plied. 

Mal -a chl, s. [Gr. MaAaxta? (Mabchias); 
Heb.'DNfy? (Malakhi), exactly the word ren- 
dered “ my messenger ” in ch. iii. 1, but which 
may have been a contraction of Malachijah = 
messenger of Jehovah.] 

Script. Biog. : The last of the Old Testament 
minor prophets. Of his hiatory nothing is 
certainly known. 

f The Prophecies of Malachi : 

Old Test. Canon : The last prophetic book 
of the Old Testament. When it was penned, 
the Jewish people were under a governor in- 
stead of a king (i. SX and the Temple rebuilt 
(i. 7, 10, iii. 1, 10). The governor was pro- 
bably Nehemiah, during his second visit to 
Jerusalem. If so, then Malachi prophesied 
probably between 430 and 425 b.c., during the 
first part of the Peloponnesian wsr, and was 
a contemporary of Sophocles (490-405), Euri- 
pides (4S0-40G), Herodotus (4S4-424), and 
Thucydides (471-396). In Malachi’s time reli- 
gion was at a low ebh. The priests were not 
pious or moral enough to gain the respect of 
the people (ii. 7, 8, 9), who withheld tithes 
and offerings (iii. 8, 10), or, when they did 
ay them, selected from tlieir flocks and 
erds the lame, the sick, or the torn. With 
absence of piety came low morality. Divorces 
were far too many (ii. 14, 26) ; adultery, false 
a wearing, fraud upon the feeble and the de- 
pendent w’ere com in on. The prophet sought 
to correct all these evils. He encouraged a 
small remnant who had remained faithful (iii. 
16). He predicted the rise of “the Sun of 
righteousness” (iv. 2), the advent of Jehovah 
to his Temple (iii. 1), a 44 messenger,*’ “Elijah 
the prophet” preparing his way” (iii. 1, iv. 
5, 6). We learn that this was fulfilled in the 
coming of John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 10-14, 
xvii. 10-13; Mark i. 2, i.\. 11-13; Luke i. 17, 
76, vii. 27). Malachi i. 2, 3 is referred to in 
Rom. ix. 13. The Hebrew style of the book 
is argumentative rather than poeticol. Its 
canonical authority has never been doubted. 

mal' a-chite, s. [Gr. paAaxv, poXaxy (mala- 
chi, molochi) = mallow ; suff. -tfe (Min.) ; Ger. 
malachit: Old Ger. mofoeftib] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral rarely oc- 
curring in crystals, but mostly as fibrous or 
compact stalagmatic masses, with mammil- 
lary or botryoidal surfaces ; or earthy. Crys- 
tals mostly twioned. Hardness, 3 5 to 4 ; sp. 
gr. 3*7 to 4’0l. Lustre of crystals adamantine, 
of fibrous kinds, silky to dull ; colour, bright 
green ; streak, paler ; translucent to opaque. 
Compos. : carbonic acid, 19‘9 ; protoxide of 
copper, 71'9; water, 8'2; yielding the for- 
mula, CuOCO + CuOHO. Found with other 
copper ores extensively distributed, in great 
abundance in the Ural Mountains, Russia. 
The Russiau mines, those of Namaqualand, 
West Africa, and the Burra Burra mines, 
South Australia, yield a close variety which 
takes a high polish and is much used in 
inlaying work. 

malachite green, s. 

Chan : A green dye, consisting of the double 
zinc salt of a base, having the formula 


Co^H^No. Malachite- green possesses many 
advantages over in ethyl -green, being cheaper, 
and less affected by aoap, acids, or heat. 

ma la-chi urn, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
tiaAaKds ( malakos ) = soft.] 

Bot. : Formerly regarded as a genus of 
Caryophyllaceae, but reduced by Sir Joseph 
Hooker to a auh-genns of Steliaria. The 
sepals are free to the hase ; the styles five, 
rarely three ; the capsule with five bifid valves. 
The old Malachium aquaticum is now Steliaria 
(Malachium) aquatica . It is from one to three 
feet high, with a brittle stem, membranous 
leaves, and dichotomous cymes of white 
flowers. Found in ditches, streams, Ac., in 
England and elsewhere. 

ma-la'-ehi-us, s. [Malachium.] 

Entom. : A genus of Malacoderinidae (q.v.) 
The species have the power of projecting from 
various parts of their thorax under excitement 
large fleshy vesicular appendages. Six or more 
are British. 

mal a-chd -chST-gite, *. [Gr. paAaxi 
( malachc ) = mallow, and ( chalkos ) = 

brass.] 

Min . ; A name used by Glocker for a sub- 
division of the family Haloclialcite. It in- 
cluded all the malachite-like minerals. 

mil a cho den’-dron, a. [Gr. paXd X y (malr 
ache) = mallow, and Siv&pov (dendron) = a 
tree.] 

Bot. : An old genus of Ternstromiacese, now 
called Stuartia (q.v.X 

mal a chra, s. [A name given by Pliny to 
a Persian tree producing a gum. (Paxton).] 
Bot. : A genus of Malvacere, tribe Urane®. 
Malachra capitata, an Tndiao annual, with 
broad, heart-shaped leaves, covered with stiff 
liairs, and yellow or white flowera, yields a 
fibre eight or nine feet long, with a silvery 
lustre, and almost as soft ss silk ; it has been 
used in Bombay in jute manufactories. (Prof. 
Watt.) 

* mal-a-^is-snjit, cl [Lat. malacissans, 

pr. par. of malacisso; Gr. paXatci^ut ( malakizo ) 
= to make soft ; paAaxa<; ( malakos ) = soft) 
Making soft or tender; relaxing. 

* mal-a- 9 is sa -tlon, a. [Malacissant.] 

A softening or mollifying. 

*• This matacissation, or supplying of the body, to b« 
contained for one whole mouth." — Bacon: Hut. H/e 
£ Death. 

m&l-a cob-del'-la, *. [Gr. paAanas ( malakos ) 
= soft, aud fi&iAAa ( bdclla ) = a leech.) 

Zoo!. : The typical genus of the family 
Malacobdellidte (q.v.). Malacobdella grossa 
is a leech two inches long, found lie tween the 
mantle and the branchiae of the large bivalve 
mollusc, Cyprina islandica. 

mal-a-cob-del’-li-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat 
mulacobdeli(a) (q.v.) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee.] 

Zoo!. : A family of Hirudinea (LeerhesX 

mal-a-co- 9 eph'-a-lus, s. [Gr. paAaJcfc 
= soft, ami *ce<£aArj (kephali) = the head.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Macr uridse. 
The scales are very small, ctenoid ; the snoot 
is obtuse, and obliquely truncated. 

mal'-a-co-dcrm, s. [Malacooermata.] 
Zool. : One of the MALACODEnMATA (q.v.). 

mal-a-co-dcr'-ma-ta, s. pi. [Gr. p-a-Wo* 
(malakos) =. soft, on"d Beppara ( dermata ), pi. of 
icp/uia (derma) = skin.] 

1. Entom. : A sub-section or sub-tribe o! 
beetles, section or trihe Pentamera. They 
have the integuments soft and flexible, with- 
out interlocking apparatus ; hence the pro- 
thorax moves freely. The chief families are 
the Dascyllidae aud the Malacoderiuidae. 

2. Zool. : A sub-order of Zoantharia, con- 
taining the Sea-anemones (q.v.). Professor 
Martin Duncan calls it Actinaria, and includes 
under it the families Actmid® and Ceri* 
anthid®. 

* mal-a-co-der’-me?, s. pi [Malacqder- 

MATA.]* 

Entom. : One of Swaioson’s tribes or primary 
divisions of Coleoptera. It contains the soft- 
bodied Coleoptera, without reference to the 
number of joints in their tarsi. The elytra 


fate, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a. qu - Uw. 
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are soft, flexible, sad often very short. He 
doubtfully divides it into the five families, 
Lainpyridtc, Cuntharidae, Lymexylouidae, Mor- 
dellidue, and Lycidie. 

mil a-co-der'-mi dse, f. pi. [Gr. ^aAoxo* 
(malitkos) — soft ; 6<ppa {derma) = skin, and 
Litt. fern. pi. adj. autf. -idee. ] 

Entom. : The typical family of the sub-sec- 
tion or aub-tribe Mala code nnata. It consists 
oflong, soft-bodied beetles, with the mentum 
often indistinct : the abdomen with six or 
seven free segments. The type of organiza- 
tion is low. It contains the Glow-worm (q.v.), 
and other insects. British genera fourteen, 
including Telephora, Lampyris, Ac. Some- 
times cftlled Telephoridw (q.v.). 

thai a cold, a. [Gr, /iaMxd* (malakos) — soft, 
and (eulos)= form.) llaviog a niueila- 

giuous texture. 

mill dc'-o-lite, 5 . [Gr. ^aAoxd? ( malakos ) = 
aoft, and Aiflos (lithos) = atone ; Ger. mala-- 
With.) 

MUi. : Formerly included bluish-gray, gray- 
lah-green, and whitish varieties of pyroxene 
from Sala, Sweden. Dana adopts the name 
for Ins first group of the Pyroxenes (q.v.), 
which contains little or no alumina, but con- 
sists essentially of a silicate of magnesia and 
lime. Named malaeolite, because it was softer 
than the felspar with which it was found. 

mdl a col -o gist, s. [Eng. malacolog(y) ; 
-ist.f One versed or skilled in malacology. 

mil a-col -o gy, s. [Gr paAaKia. (malakia) = 
Aristotle’s name for the niollusca, and Adyo? 
(logos) = a diseourse.) The science which treats 
of the niollusca, or soft-bodied animals. 

mil a con, mal a-cone, s. [G. paXa x<k 

(malakos) = soft ; Ger. mafafcon.) 

Min. : An altered zircon, having hardness, 
6 5; sp. gr. 3*9 to 4'047 ; lustre, vitreous; 
colour, brown. Found at lJitteroe, Norway, 
and Chantelonbe, Fraoce, in aggregates of 
thin plates. 

mil a-cop'-tcr-i, s. pi. [Gr. ^oAaicos (mala- 
kos) = solt, and mepov (jgeron) = ft wing, a 
fin.) 

Zool. : In Professor Owen's Glassification, a 
suborder of Teleostean Fishes. The endo- 
akeleton ossified, the exoskeleton in most 
as cycloid, in a few as ganoid scales ; fins sup- 
ported by rays, all except the first, sometimes 
in the dorsal and pectoral, soft or jointed, 
abdominal or apodal ; gills free opereulatc, a 
swim-bladder and air duct. Called by Muller 
Pbysoslomi. Owen divides tho order into 
two sub-orders : Apodes, with the families 
Symbranehichc, Muraenida*, and Gymnotidie ; 
and Abdominales, with the families lletero- 
pygii, Clupoidw, Esocidie, Salmonidie, Seope- 
lidit*, Clmracini, Galaxidse, Mormyi ida?, Cypri- 
nndoiiti«las Cyprinida*, and biluridic. (Owen : 
Comp. Anat.; Fishes, p. 4S.) 

mil a cop- ter us, 5. [Gr. nakatcoc ( malakos ) 
= soft, and ir-r«pw£ ( pterxuc ) = a wing, a fin.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Labridue, 
from Juan Fernandez. 

mil a cop tor Jrg'-i an, a. A [Gr. 
piaArt’xo^ (malakos ) soft’, and n repvyiov (j>tc ru- 
gion) = a little wing, a fin.] 

A. /Is ndj. : Of or belonging tn the order 
llalu-opterygii (q.v.); having soft fm rays 
not pointed at the extremities. 

B. As subst. : An Individual of the order 
Malacnptcrygii. 

mil a cop ter y£ I I, s. pi. [Gr. //aAaxo« 
(malnkos) = soft, and irrtpvyiov (jdcrugion) = 
a little wing, a tin.] 

Ichthyology ; 

1. In the classification of Ditvler tho second 
order nf Osseous Fishes. All tho rays of the 
fins are soft and cartilaginous ; they exhibit 
minute articulations, and arc divided at the 
extremities Into small fibres. Cuvier divided 
them into Abdominales, Sub-brachiales, and 
Apodes. 

*2. tn the classification nf Professor Miiller 
a group or section of the sub-order Pbaryngo- 
guutha, having soft fins. It cnntmns only one 
family, the Seomberesocichc (q.v.). 

mil a cop ter oiis, a. [Mai.acop- 

TKKVuii. ] The same as Malacoitkiivoian 

(q v ). 


mdl-a cos tc on, <. [Gr. ^aAaxbs (malakos) 
— soft, and baTtov ( osteon ) = a bone.] 

Path. : Mollities ossium, a diseased softening 
of the bones, in which they are liable to 
lH'come bent, without being fractured. 

mal a-cos te us, $. (Malacosteon.) 

Ichthy. : A geo us of fishes, family Stomi- 
atidae. 

mal a ces -to-mous, a. [Gr. ploJuikos (ma- 
lakos) = aoft ; aroaa (sdonui) = a mouth, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ot«.] Having soft jaws without 
teeth. (Applied to certain fishes.) 

mala-cos-tra-ca, s. [Gr. /laAaxo^rpaxo? 
(malakost racos) == soft-shelled : jiaAaxo? (malu- 
kob) =soft, and oorpaicoe (ostrakon) = a shell.] 

Zoology : 

* 1. The term applied by Aristotle to the 
class CTustaeea, because their integument 
was softer than the shell of the Molluaca. 

2. The highest division of the Crustacea. 
They have a definite number of body segments, 
generally seven somites constituting the 
thorax, and an equal number, including tho 
telson, forming the abdomen. It contains 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, wood-1 iee, sand- hop- 
pers, Ac., and is divided into two great sec- 
tions, the Edriopthalmata and the Podoph- 
thalmata (q.v.). Dr. Henry Woodward calls 
it Tboraeipoda (q.v.). 

mal a-cos tra col 6 gy, s. [Gr. paAaxbi 
(mafaAos) = soft ; barpaxoi/ (ostrakon) = a alicll, 
and Aoyo? (iogos) = a discourse.] The division 
of zoology which has special reference to the 
Malacostraca (q.v.). [Crust aceoloo y. 1 

mal a cos tra cous, a. (Malacostraca.) 
Of or pertaining to the Malacostraca (q.v.). 

t mal a-cot' o-my, s. [Gr. M oA<i*u« (mala- 
kta) =*a mollusc, and to/atj (tome) = a cutting.] 

Comp. Anat. : The anatomy of niollusca ; a 
branch of Zootomy (q.v.). 

mal ad just ment, s. [Pref. maE, and 
Eng’ adjustment (q.Y.).] An evil, bail, or 
defective adjustment. 

mal ad-mm-Is tra’- tion, * male ad- 
min is-tra'-tion, s. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
administration (q.v.).) Faulty or bad ad- 
ministration ; bad oianageumut of publie 
affairs; imperfect or faulty conduct in the 
administration of oflicial duties ; espee., of 
those prescribed by law. 

"The violence of revolution* 1 h gencxntly propor- 
tioned to the degree of the ttuthulnu ruCio/i which 
bs* produced them,'' — Macaulay . llitt. Any., ch. xiil. 

mal -a-droit, n. [Fr., from mal - bad, and 
adroit adroit (q.v.).] Not adroit or dex- 
terous ; awkward, clumsy. 

mal- a droit ly, ndv. [Eng .maladroit; dv.) 
In a maladroit, awkward, or clumsy manner; 
awkwardly, clumsily. 

mal' a- droit -HC89, s. [Eng. maladroit; 
-ness.) The quality or slate of being mala- 
droit ; awkwardness, clumsiness. 

mal -a-dy, * mal a die, * mal a dye, s. 

[Fr. vialudie, from vuiladr = sick, ill, lrom 
Lat. male habitus - out of condition ; ruaA* 
= badly, ill, and hubitus = held, kept, pa. par. 
of hobco = to hold, to keep.] 

1, A disease, sickness, or disorder of the 
body ; a distemper or disorder of the body 
arising from impaired, defective, or morbid 
organic functions ; espec;., a lingering or deep- 
sea ted disorder or indisposition. 

" O. wUt a nitiii how niunv tti'ilurtin 
Folwcii «jf tKivmm innl ■»! |diatoiilr* 

Ho wul ilf 1)011 the umre iiicsurAblo 

Of hi* dteto." Chaucer. V. T, 13,417. 

2. A moral defect or disorder ; a corrupt 
atate of the moral principles ; disorder of the 
mind or understanding. 

‘•Satire'* elrori)? done tho m+huty 

ir/in«Ar<iJ AfOttlo to Hr. Thornton. 

ma la fi'-do, adv. phr. [I^at.) In bad faith; 
deceitfully, treacherously. 

Mala pic possessor : 

SCf)t* la w : A person who possesses a sub- 
ject not his own upon a title, which ho knows 
to be bad, or which he has reasonable ground 
to suppose to be so. 

ma la ft dc$, phr. [Ut.] Bad faith. 

mAT a-ga, <■ [Seoilef.] A kind of wine lia- 
jwirU’d from Malaga, In Spain. 


madig'-ma, s. [Gr., from ^aAa<raw (ma- 
fa«o)=to iiiake supple, to soften ; ^aAoxo* 
(malakos) = soft.) 

Med. : A poultice. 

mil-i gnet -ta, mal a guet a (u as w), 

s. [Fr. managuette, malaguette = grains of 
paradise, from Malagucta, the Spanish name 
of a village in Guinea, whero they are bought 
or sold.) (See etym. and compound.) 

mala guetta popper, 5 . 

Bot. r The seeds of Amoiiiuiii, Grana /’am- 
disi. and A. Melegaetta. They have a warm 
and eamplu>r-like taste, and aro used to im- 
part a fictitious strength to spirits and beer. 

mil disc, s. [Fr.] A feeling of uneasiness 
or discomfort, which frequently is a premoni- 
tory symptom of a aerious malady. 

Mdl-a-ka' ae§, s. pi. [Russ.] 

Ch. Hist. : A Russian sect who forbid making 
the sign of the cross and the use of images, 
and consider all wars unlawful. They observe 
the laws of Moses respecting meats, and are 
unorthodox on the sacraments. (Shipley.) 

ma lam bo, me lim -bo, s. [The oame 
given m New Granada to a kind of bark.] 
(See etym. and compound.) 

malambo bark, s. An aromatic, febri- 
fugal bark imported from Santa Fe do Bogota, 
the capital of New Granada. It is believed to 
come from a species of Galipea, or some 
allied genus. 

mal a mc tbanc, 5 . [Eng. ni£i/ui>i(u;), and 
cthaiie.] 

Chem. : C^H^CoH-ONO,!. The ethylic ether 
of malamie acid, produced as a crystalline 
mass, when dry ethyl malate is saturated 
with ammouia gas. 

mdl am’-ic, a. [Eng. mal(ate) ; am(monia), 
and suit, -ic.] Contiiined in, or derived from 
the malato of smmouium. 

malamie acid, s. 

Chem. : C,H;N 04 =C 2 H 3 (U.>N)<^‘ 1 ! . It 
may be derived from the acid malate of ammo- 
nium by elimination of one atom of water. It 
is not known in the free state. 

mal am -ide, s. [Eng. ma/(ic), and amide.) 

Chm. : C 4 II 8 N 2 0 3 = C.llj, 0H<^}J^]. 
An amide of malic aeid, obtained by passing 
ainmoniai al gas into an nleoholie solution of 
ethylic malate. It is crystalline, and has a 
specific rotatory power of — 47*5. Malatimle 
is metamerie with asparngin. 

mal-am'-yl, s. [Eng. mo/(ic), and amyl.) 
(csce the compound.) 

malamyl nitrile, s. 

Chem. : (C^IIjOh) ' N. A compound obtained 
by the ac tion of heat on and ammonium 
malute. It resciutdes the imide of fmnarie 
acid, and when boiled witli hydrochloric or 
nitric acids, yields compounds of those acids, 
with nn optically inactive variety of aspurtm 
acid. 

mal a myl'-lc, a. [Eng , Ac. malamyl; -ic.) 
Derived from malic-nenl ami amyl-alcohol. 

malamylic acid, s. 

Chem.: D 4 ll r XG.,n u )0 5 . Amyl matlc add. 
Obtained by heating a mixture of mnlie acid 
nnd amyl-alcohol to a temperature of 1*20*, 
It forms a syrup which crystallizes on cooling. 

mdl -ftn ders, s. [Vr. mala mires, from 
mnlantlria = blisters or pustules on the necks 
of horses.) 

Farr. ; A dry scab on the pastern or at tho 
bend of the knee of horses. 

mdl dn 11, *. [Eng. m<ri(iY). ami nni/((«e).] 

c,Ms •)(> 

Chem.: CjollyNOg = (G 4 ll. 1 t hj)" > »•. Pho- 
H 1 4 

nyl-mnliinide. A comi»onnd obtained by melt- 
ing .1 mixture of malic aeid and aniline, and 
extracting by nicans of boiling water. It 
crystallizes from iN aqueous solution in deli- 
cate needles, limits at 170 , and is very soluble 
In water, alcohol, and ether. 

mdl a nil ic, «. [Eng., At*. nm/(fe). and 
ain/(i»ie), sutf. -ic ) Contained In, or derived 
from inalanil (q.v.). 


b 61 l. b< 5 ^; p^Tlt, JiJvVl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, fcom; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-oLan. tlan = shorn -tion, -sloa = shim; -tion, -$ion - zhun. -clous, -llous, -sious = shus. -bio, -dl* f Ac. = bcl, dot- 
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malanilic-acid, s. 

H ■) O 

Chem. : C 10 H n NO 4 = (C 4 H 3 0o)"' J-N. Phe- 

G 6 H 5 \H 2 ) 0) 

oyl raalamic acid. Obtained as an ammonium 
salt by boiling oialanil with aqueous ammonia. 
It crystallizes in white, faintly lustrous, mi- 
nute needles, which melt at 145®. Soluble in 
water, slightly soluble m alcohol, but insolu- 
ble in ether. Its salts are distinguished by 
their great solubility in water. The barium 
salt crystallizes in round nodule9 of dazzling 
whiteness. The silver salt, CioHmAgN<J 4 , is 
a white powder, which aoon becomes coloured 
by exposure to light. 


mal an 11-ide, s. 

sutf. - ide .] 


[Eng., &c. malanil (q.v.); 
H 


Chem.: C 16 H 16 N 2 O s = •( (C^OaT^S. Di- 
1(^6^5)2112 ) x 3 

phenyl-malaraide. A compound produced. to- 
gether with malanil, by ineltiDg a nhxtnre of 
malic acid and aniline, the malanil being 
separated by boiling water, in which it is solu- 
ble. It crystallizes in colourless needles, hav- 
ing a faint lustre ; melts at 175’, and when set 
on tire, bnrns with a bright, smoky flame. It 
is insoluble iD water, dilute hydrochloric acid, 
ammonia, and potash, but slightly soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 


mal a-pert, * mal-a-perte, a. & 5 . [Fr., 
from’wiuZ = badly, ill, and apert =* open, expert, 
from Lat. apertus = open.] 

A. Asadj.: Pert, impudent, saucy, quick, 
forward. 

" Untutord lad, tbou art too malapert* 

Shakesp. . 3 Henry VI., v 5. 

+ B. As subst. : A pert, saucy, forward, or 
impudent person. 

*mal -a-pert ly, ’mal-a-pcrt-lle, ’mal- 
apert-lye, adu. [Eng. malapert ; -ly.} In 
a malapert, saucy, or impudent manner . 
pertly, saucily. 

*mal'-a-pcrt-ness, s. [Eng. malapert; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being malapert ; sauci- 
ness, impudence. 

*■ Through his owne malnpertncss aud bralu-aick- 
nesae "—Hotinshcd . Henry II. (an. 1164). 


* mal-ap-pro'-pri-ate, v.t. [Pref. mal-, and 
Eng. appropriate, v.J To misapply ; to misuse. 

**Sbe malappropriated several other articles of her 
craft" — E. Bronte : I fathering Height*, ch. xxxui. 

mal -a prop, s. [Malapropos.] The name 
of a Temale character in Sheridan's Rivals, noted 
for her blunders in the use of words. 


mSl’-a prop-ism, tmal-ap-ro-po'-ism, 

s. [Eng. malaprop; - ism .] 

1. The act or habit of blundering in or mis- 
applying words, through a desire to use big or 
fine language. 

2. A word so misapplied. 

‘•Sadly auuuyed he is sometimes by her malapro - 
poism*. — Miss Edgeworth i Helen, ch. xxv. 

mal ap'-ro pos (5 silent), adv. [Fr. mal d 
propos , from mal = badly, ill, sad a propos — to 
the purpose.] Ill or badly for the purpose or 
occasion ; unseasonably, unsuitably, out of 
place. 

mal ap-ter-iir iis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
fioAaxo? (malakos) = sort ; rrrepov (pteron) = a 
wing, a tin, and oupd (owra) = the tail.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Siluroid fishes. Head 
and body naked; teeth small, congested into 
a crescentic row in each maxilla ; branchio- 
stegous membrane, with 7-S rows ; dorsal tin 
single, adipose, remote. Malaptemrus elect ri - 
cus possesses a high degree of electrical power ; 
it is found in the Nile, and other rivers in 
Africa, as far south as the Zambesi. The 
electric organ lies below the integument on 
eacli side of the body, between two tendinous 
membranes, of which the innermost, covers 
a layer of loose conjunctive tissue, that lias 
been regarded as a second electric organ. The 
electric organ proper cousists of many cells, 
mostly rhomboidal, and receives its nerves 
from the nervus vagus. This fish attains a 
length of from one to two feet. It is noted 
for its fine flavour. 


ma lar, a. & s. ILat. mala = the cheek, from 
mando = to chew.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the cheek 
or cheek-bone. 

B, As substantive : 

Anal. : The strong quadraugular bone which 


forms the prominence of the cheek, In many 
of the lower animals it is permanently divided 
into two, the orbital and the malar parts. It 
serves also with the great wing of the spheaoid 
bone to constitute the outer wall of the orbit. 

“The posterior angle of the malar extends well 
posteriorly." — Tran*. A mcr. philotoph Hoc.. xuL Hos. 

malar-bone, s. [Malar, s .) 

ma lar' l-a, s. [Ital. mal ' aria, for mala aria 
= bad air 'mala (Lat. malus) = bud, and aria 
= air.] A morbid poison of unknown cha- 
racter generated in paludal or littoral districts, 
affecting the system through the blood often 
as long as twelve months after one has been 
ex]»osed to it, and exerting its deadly influence 
in many cases through life. Hydrophobia is 
the only other form of disease in which the 
period of incubation may be as long or longer. 
Malaria emanates from marshy land in a de- 
composed state under the influence of heat 
above 60° F. acting on the moisture ; when 
thoroughly drained, flooded, or frozen, malaria 
is uot generated. An elevation of from 1,000 
to 1,200 feet is, generally speaking, a protec- 
tion against it. Malaria causes ague, inter- 
mittent and congestive fevers, and one kind 
of yellow fever, marked by periodicity. The 
Roman Campagna and the West Coast of 
Africa are noted haunts of malaria and mala- 
rious fevers ; aud rice-fields are also well- 
known sources of it. 

ma-lar'-I-al, tma-lar'-i-an, a. [Eng. 
vuilari(a); -at, -on.] * Pertaining* to, of the na- 
ture of, produced or infected by malaria. 

% There is a malarial cachexia and a two Z arnal 
remittent fever. • 

ma-lar’-i-ous, a. [Eng. malari(t$; adj. suff. 
-ous.] Full of, or infected by malaria ; causing 
or producing malaria. 

*’ Till there is m*t a fever alley or a malarious ditch 
left in any British city." — C. Kingsley. 1 Life, ii. 

mal-as-Bim l-la -tion, s. [Pref. mal-, and 

Eng.’assimifafum (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Imperfect or defective assimilation 
of food ; imperfect digestion, conversion, and 
appropiation of nutriment; caeochynna. 

mal-ate, s. [Eng. maJ(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of malic acid. 

* mal- ax, v.t. [Lat. malaxo, from Gr. pa.- 
Aaacru} (ma lusso) = to soften.] The same as 
Malaxate (q.v.). 

"Apply an etu plash matured with unguent dial- 
tbaMe."— U'MC/miM ; Surgery, bk. i., ch. ix. 

* ma-lax'-ate, v.t. [Lat. mnlaxatus , pa. 
par. of malaxo, from Gr. p-aAdcraut, paKdTrm 
( malasso , malatto)= to soften; pahanos ( vutla - 
kos ) = soft.] To soften ; to knead to softness. 

* mal-ax-a’-tion, s. [Lat. malaxatio , from 
vnUaxatus, pa. par. of malaxo — to soften.] 
[Malaxate.] The act of malaxating or soften- 
ing ; the act or process of forming ingredients 
into a mass fur pills. 

mal’-ax-a-tor, s. [Eng. mataraf(<0; -or.] A 
mixiog-mill. A cylinder having a rotating 
shaft and stirring-arms to incorporate ma- 
terials. Mortar-mills, pug-mills, and many 
other machines come under this description— 
e.g. machines for mixing the ingredients of 
pills. 

ma-lax'-e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. malax(i$ ); 
Lat. tern. pi. adj. suff. -<xe.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Orchidacere (q.v.). 

ma lax -IS, s. [Gr. = a softening, in allusion 
to the softness of the plant.] [Malaxate.) • 

Bot. : Bog-orchis ; a genus of Orchids, tribe 
Mnlaxete, family Liparidie. The outer sepals 
spread widely ; the lip is inferior, entire ; 
spur wanting; pollen masses Tour, in a single 
row. Malaxis pulndosa, a commou form, has 
four to five oval, very concave leaves, and a 
spike of small greenish flowers. Found in 
bogs, &c., in England, Scotland, aod other 
parts of Europe. 

Ma lay', s. & a. [See def.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, A native of Malacca or the Malay Penin- 
sula and adjacent islands. 

2. The language spoken by the Malays. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Malays 
or their country. 

Malay-apple, Malay apple-tree, s. 

Bot. : Jambosa malaccensis. 


Ma-lay-an, u. & a. [Eng. Malay ; -an,] 

A, As adj. : Of, pertaining, or relating to 
Malacca or the Malay Peninsula, or ita inhabi- 
tants. 

B, As su&s(unrive : 

1, A native of Malacca or the Malay Peniu- 
aula. 

2. The language spoken by the Malaya. 

Malayan-bear, Malayan sun- 
bear, s. 

Zool. : Uelarctos (Ursus) malayanus, a bear 
found in the Malayan peninsula, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Java. It is about four feet and 
a half in length ; the fur is black, fading into 
brown 00 the nose. The chest bears a cres- 
centic white mark ; the Bornean variety has 
an orange-coloured, heart-shaped patch. It 
usually feeds on grains and fruits, and is very 
food of honey. It occasionally indulges iu 
animal food ; and is said to attack man, when 
hard pressed, and there is no means of escape. 

Malayan porcupine, s. 

Zool. : Athcrura fusciculata, a rat-like porcu* 
pine, about eighteen inches long. The spinea 
of the body short and depressed ; tail short 
and scaly. 

Malayan sun-bear, s. [Malayan-beab.J 
Malayan tapir, $. 

Zool. : Tapirus malayanus, the largest of the 
Tapi rid®. Maneless, general colour glossy 
black, back, rump, and sides white. Habitat 
Sumatra, Malacca, and the south-west pro- 
vinces of China. Called also the Asiatic or 
Indian Tapir. 

mal'-brouck, *. [Fr. malbrouc, a corrupt. 

of Marlborough.] 

Zool. : Cercocebus Cynosumis, the Dog-tailed 
Baboon of Shaw, found, iu Bengal. ( Griffith ; 

Cuvier.) 

mal co -ba, s. [Native name.) 

Omith. : An East Indian geuus of Cuculidae. 
The bill is long, thick, and rounded, with 
bristles at the base; nostrils orbicular aud 
lateral ; a large naked space round the eyes ; 
tarsi slender, as are the claws. 

mal-con for ma -tion, a. [Pref. mal-. and 

Eng. conformation (q.v.).] Disproportion of 
parts ; imperfect or abnormal formation. 

mal'-con-tcnt, * malc'-con tent, a. & s. 

[Fr., from mal = ill, badly, aud content = con- 
tent, pleased.] 

A. As culj. : Discontented, malcon tented, 
dissatisfied. 

"Yeelded leave, however malcontent.” 

Spenser : E. <j.. IV. vL u. 

B. As subst. : One who is discontented or 
dissatisfied ; specif., one who is discontented 
with or murmurs against the government or 
its administration. 

"The malecovtent* at the coffeehouse* of London 
murmured at tius profusion ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xxxiii. 

* mal con-tcnt ed, a. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
contented (q.v.).] Discontented, dissatisfied; 
specif., discontented with the government or 
its administration ; seditious. 

“Ag&hist mutluous aud maicontented inbject*.' — 
Bacon : Henry VII., p. 3d. 

* mal-con-tent'-cd-ly, adv . [Eng. malcon - 
tented ; -ly. ] In a discontented or dissatisfied 
manner; with discontent. 

* mal-con-tent'-cd-ness, s. [Eng. malcon - 
tented; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
maicontented or discontented ; discontent, 
dissatisfaction ; espec., with the government 
or its administration. 

" They would ojscritw the laying down my paper to » 
spirit of malecontentedneu. — Adduon : Spectator, 
No. 

mal-da'-ni-se, mal-dan l-dse, a. pi. [A 

word of no etymology. (Agassiz.)] 

Zool. : A family of Annulate, established 
by Saviguy. It contains a single geuua, 
Clymene. ( Van aoeveru) 

mal’-don-ite, s. [Named after the place 
where found, Maldon ; sutf. -ite (J/iu.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in small grains 
in quartz, and having an apparent cubic 
cleavage. Hardness, 1*5 to 2 ; sp. gr. 8‘2 to 
9'7(?); colour, pinkish-white, tarnishing on 
exposure. Malleable. Compos. : by assay, 
gold, 64'5 ; bismuth, 35*5. Found at Nuggety 
Reef, Maldon, Victoria. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w<?l£, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e; ey = a. au = kw. 
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n&l-C pref [Mai.-.) 

male, a. & $. [O. Fr. mn.t/e (Fr. vtiVe), from 

Lat. i nasculus = male, from mas = a male 
creature, a man.) 

A- As culjective: 

1. Ordinary language : 

I. Lit. : Of or pertaining to the aex that 
procreates or begets young, as distinguished 
from the female, which conceives and bears 
young ; masculine. 

•' Hav« yc not read tlmt he which mode them at the 
betfinulurf iD-i lct Uifliu ma/«»iul female T —J/<nr. xlx. 4. 

* 2. Fiy. : Possessing some quality or nttri* 
bnte characteristic of males : hence, excellent, 
noble, superior. 

II. Hot. (Of on individual plant): Bearing 
stamens but not fruit. 

B. As sulstantiix : 

1. Ord. Lany. : Une of that sex which pro- 
creates ur begets young ; a he-a»imal. 

'* When they brought forth children they openly slew 
»n the males." Stno' Memorable Antvjuit i«s, |i. 20. 

2. Hot. : A atamtniferous plant or in* 
florescence. 

male fern, s. 

Hot. : Nephrotlium Filix Mas. a fern, one to 
three feet high ; the stipes more or less scaly 
beneath; the segments entire or serrate at 
the tip; the frond generally bipinnate ; the 
pinnules obtusely lobed. Found in woods 
and shady places, bearing fruit in July and 
August. 

male- flu ellin, .•*. 

Hot. : Linaria spuria. It is a hairy or vil- 
lous and glandular British plant, with ovate 
or orbicular leaves and yellow tiowera, found 
In sandy and chalky com Helds. 

male- rhymes, s. pi. Rhymes in which 
only the last syllables correspond ; as, disdain, 
complain. 

male-screw, ». A screw whose threads 
enter the grooves or channels of the corre- 
sponding or female screw. 

* male-spirited, a. Having the spirit 
of a man ; masculine, vigorous, niauty. 

'• That maloupirited dome, 

Their mother, slack* no means to put them on." 

Hen Jonson : Sejunut, 11 

male system, s. 

RA. : All the parts of a flower connected 
with the stamens ; all appemlageH, processes, 
&c., forming part of the same scries of organs, 
in the true stamens, or originating between 
them and the pistil. Called by Roper the 
aodroeciuin. 

* male, s. [Haii. ( 2 ), s.) 

mal e ate, a. (Eng. maleic); -ate.) 

CViem. ; A salt of maleic acid. 

• m&lc ad min -is-tra'-tlon, a. (Malad- 
ministration.) 

male branch L^m, s. (For etym. aec def.) 

Hist. £ Philos. : A school of philosophy, so 
called from Nicholas Malebrunche ( 163S— 1715), 
a priest of the Oratory ; occasionalism (q.v.). 

• mfcle con for-raa -tlon, s. (Malconfor- 

MATION.) 

t miilo'-con-tent, a, & 9. (Malcontent.) 

* mil o-di'-5cn 9y, ». (Lat. mnlediccntin, 
from maledicens = m alcdicent (q.v.); O. Fr. 
mnledlcence ; S*». <fc Port, maledicencia ,* Hal. 
m/tldicsnx 1.) 1 he quality of being mnlcdieent ; 
the act or practice of using evil, reproachful, 
or abusive language ; proneness to alnndcr or 
abuse. 

" W i> are now to hare a taate of the malrdlrency of 
Luthrr'a spirit. Atterbury : Character of Luther. 

• miil-C-dr-9cnt, o. (Lat. maledicens, pr. 
par. of mu led ico = to Hpeak ill or badly : male 
— badly, and dico - to say, to speak; ltal. 
mnldicnite ; Sp. makficienfr.) Speaking re- 

•ronehfiilly ; using reproachful or Hkmderous 
anguage 

" roaieowtl wllh so furious, *o malollcent and so 
slovenly »plrlU. — Sir K Sandyt : Slate of Hellgbon. 

* m&l-£-(1ic'-t£d, * m&l -o-dlct, a. (Lat. 
vuil edict vs, pa. par. of malrxlico « to speak 111.) 
Addressed with maledictions ; accursed. 

mSl-5 dlc’-tlon, • mal o-dlo cl on, 
* mal 0 die cy on, s. |Kr. malediction, 
from Lat. mated ictUmcm, nceua. of mulcdictio 


=. a curse, from mated ictus, pa. par. of male- 
dico — to speak 111 against : mate — badly, ill, 
ami dico — to say, to speak ; ltal. maMIirione ; 
Sp. maldicion.) Evil speaking, cursing ; a 
curse, an execration, an imprecation. 

*' It U th* malediction of Kve 1" 

tAm-jfeUow: Golden Legend, 11. 

* mdl-6-fac’-tlon, s. (Lat. malcfictin, from 
male = badly, ill, Jactio = a doing, from foetus, 
pa. par. of facio = to do.) A criminal deed ; 
an oDTeiice against the laws ; a crime. 

•'Guilty creatures. sitting at a play. 

Have liy the very cunning of the scene 
Been at ruck so to thu soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malcfactionx." 

Shake* p. : Mantlet, 1L. 1. 

mal-e-fac'-tor, * mal-c-fac tour, s. 
[Lat. malefactor , from male = bailly, ill, and 
factor = a doer ; facio = to do ; Fr. malefaiteur; 
ltal. malfattore.] 

1. An evil-doer ; one who commits a crime or 
crimes ; a criminal ; one who otic mis against 
or violates the laws. 

•' If he were not a malefactor, we would not have 
delivered him up unto thev.“ — John xvlil. 3ft. 

* 2. One who does harm to another ; the 
opposite to a benefactor. 

•'King Edwnrd the Fourth, a malefactor to Ihis 
College. — Fuller : Hut. Cambridge, iv. 1ft. (Margin.) 

* male-fca §01196, s. [Malfeasance.) 

* ma-lef-lC, a. (Lat. mnleficus, from male = 
badly, ill, and facio - to <lo.) Causing; ill, 
harm, or mischief ; mischievous, hurtful. 

* ma-lcf-i cate, v.t. (Lat. i naleficus — a 
witch.) To bewitch. 

“What will uot a man do wheu once he is male - 
jicated Taylor: Jtaac Comrtenut, 1L i. 

* m&l'-e-ffce, a. (Fr., from Lat. maleficxum 
= an evil deed, witchcraft, from wuilc = 
badly, ill, and facio = to do ; Sp., Port. & ltal. 
malejicio.) An evil deed ; a crime ; artifice, 
enchantment. 

“(He) Hid their moutlies with meeds of malefic**." 

Spenter; Mother Mubbcrdt Tale, 1,154. 

* ma'lcf'-i'9eii9e, s. (Lat. mahficcntia, from 
vialejicus ; Sp/ inalfjicisncia ; ltal. malejiccnza ; 
Fr. mulfnisancc.) The quality or state of 
being maleficent ; the act of doing evil or 
harm. 

“The Bishop of Lincoln felt it. who fell Into trouble, 
not for want of Innocence, but for want of a parlia- 
ment l-o keep him from maleficence."— Uacket : Ltfe 
of ll imarru, j>L 1L, p. si. 

* ma lef'-i 9ent, a. (Lat. male = badly, 
ill/ and faciens, pr. par. of facio — to do. ) 
Causing or a]d to cause harm or hurt; given 
or prone to maleficence ; hurtful, mischievous. 

“ Let ns apply to tbe unjust, what we have wild of 
a mischievous or maleficent nation."- Harko : On the 
Policy of the Allies l A pp. ) 

* m&l-e-fi'-cial (o aa sh), a. (Malefic.) 
lnjurioua, liurttul. 

“ Passing a law so m nlefictal unto them,'* — Puller : 
Church Hut.. 111. vl, 14. 

* mal c-fic'-i ate (c as sh), v.t. (Low Lat. 
mahjiciol us, )»a. )*ar. of moicftcio, from 1-aL 
inalcjicium = an ev'il deed, hurl, witchcraft.) 
To bewitch, to hurt, to harm. 

“ Kveryiieiwou that cumes near 1dm Is maleficlatc d.” 
— Hurtun : A nut. uf Jlvlunchuly, p. l»l. 

* mal o-fic-i-a'-tion (o as sh), s. (Malf.- 
FICIATK. ] A bcwltclimg. 

” A sixth m.iy be a preceding Incapacity of marriage 
duties; whether natural, or advantageous; whether 
liy way of perpetual maltjlciatum, or Casualty." — 
lip. Hall : Cu*«i of Coiucience, doc. 4. cb. x. 

* mdl-c-flc 19119c (c aa sh), s. (Mai.e- 
mce.nce.) A doing harm or hurt; male- 
ficence. 

* mil -o f (c’- lent (c as sh), a. (Male- 
ficent.) Ltdng'lmnn or hurt ; hurtful, male- 
ficent. 

* mAlc-for-ma'-tlon, s. (Malformation.) 

mil'-<$ Ic, a. [Altered from Kug. mo/ic(q.v.).] 
JDerivcil from malic neid. 

malolc-acld, s. 

Chem. : C4II4O4 - C 2 1I 2 <^JI. Tyromalic 
acid. A dibasic acid, obtained by I ho drv 
distillntion of malic neid. It Is isnmerie with 
fumnrlc acid, and differs from nmlie noli 1 only 
In Hm elements of water, C4ll,[Oft“( , jlld*i4- 
OH s . It rrvHtuHizeii in obliumt rliomboiilnl 
tnisniH, Holuldu in water, nleoiml, and ether. 
It is colourless and Inodorous, and Its lasle, 
aonr at lirsl, soon cxi-itcs u very unpleasant 


sensation of nausea. Maleic acid forma in- 
directly substitution derivatives, of which 
monobromo-mnleic acid is an example and 
type. It yields salts with the alkalis and 
metals, some of which are cr>’ sta ^* oe ' 

•; (1) Moao-umnumitm maleatt : 

Chem. : CjllsCKl^JO* It forms crj-aUlIino 
lainime, soluble in water, and slightly soluble 
in alcohol. 

(2) Di-ammonium-maleate : 

Chevi. : C4lI.XXlI4X.O4. It is obtained as a 
crystalline jelly on saturating a aolutioa of 
the acid with ammonia. 

(3) Barium matcate : 

Chem. : C 4 H 2 Ba''04. It crystallizes In small 
ahiniug needles united iu stellate groups, 
sparingly soluble in cold Mater, but very 
soluble in boiling water. 

maleic anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C4H 2 0 3 = Cdl..<^^>°. A com- 

l»ouml obtained by the repeated distillation of 
fumaric or maleic acid, the first portion of 
each distillate being rejected. H is a colour 
less crystalline niasa, which melts at 57% and 
boils at 19G\ When dissolved in water, it ia 
reconverted into maleic acid. 

* mal-en-col-yc, s. (Melancholy.) 

* mal'-cn ginc, * mal en gin, 1 mal- 
lcn-gyn, s. (Fr. malengin, fiom Lat. malus 
— bad, and ingenium = disposition.) Guile, 
deceiL 

*' The floro>n * 

Was moder first of malengin." 

Gower : C. A.. Wl. iv. 

" malc-o'-dour, a. (Malodoue.) 

* malo-p6-§i-tion, a. (Malposition.) 

* miile-prac'-ti 90 , s. (MALPaxcTicE.) 

m5.1c§-her bi-a, s. (Named after I-amoignoa 
de Malesherbcs, a French agriculturist.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of the order Malcs- 
herbiaceje (q.v.). It consists of a few Peru- 
vian pubescent shrubs, uitli solitary yellow 
flowers in the axila of the leaves. 

miles her- bl a, - 9 c in, «. pL (Mod. Lat. 
inale*herbi(n) ; Lat. lent. pi. adj. sntl. -aceo'.] 

Hot. : Crownworts, nn oixlcr of Ilyjmgynous 
Exogcns, alliance Yjolales. It consists of 
herbaceous or half-shrubby plants, with alter- 
nate lobed exstipulatc leaves, and axillary or 
terminal solitary yellow or blue flowers ; 
calyx, tubular, membranous, inflated, ftve- 
lubed ; petals, five, persistent, arising from 
w ithout ; a short membranous rib or coronet, 
perigynous, imbricated; stamens, tlvc or ten, 
perigynous ; ovary, superior, with parietal 
plaeeutie ; styles, time, long; fruit, cajisulnr, 
one-cellcd, tlirec-valved, membranous, ninny- 
seeded. Found in Chili and Pern. Known 
genera two, species five. (Lindicy.) 

* m&l -e-son, s. IM alison.) 

* male-sworn, * m&l sworn, a. (PreL 

mal’y and Eng. sworn.] Forsworn, perjured. 

‘ m5.1‘-dt, *. (Fr. mallcttr, dimln. of mails = 
11 sack, u bag.) (Mail ( 2), a.) A litllo Rigor 
budget ; u portmanteau. 

* male -tftl-cnt , ». IMaltalrnt.) 

* male tolt, s. (Norm. & O. Fr., from Lat. 
rrni^c = badly, ill, and Low Ijit. tolhta, fron 
Uit. tollo - to raise ; Fr. multMtr.) An illegal 
exaction, toll, or imposition. The term was 
first applied to tin* exactions of Philip lu Bel 
in 1200, for his war against the English. 

* mhlo-troat , r.l. (Maltukat.) 

* mh.lo treat' mdnt, 5 . ( Malt iu: atm f.nt ) 

ma-l6v'-0-lcn90, s. (IjiL maUvolmtia, from 
malewlcns 1= innlvvidenl (q.v.); Sp. ma/r- 
rohtneia.) The quality »>r state ol lK-ing malo- 
vident ; ill will; ill feeling; evil disposition 
towards another ; an Inclination indisposition 
to injure or hurl others. 

“ .1/ iterot eure, tiiprrf.Tr. oommeners will* Idea 

of iwil, Iwlmttflotf l*» and witli lli»oh)«t; 

Hiul It srtlli ■ lulu a puiiiiniiriit lialrotl of lii* 
and uf rvrry lhln*f ndnllvo l*i blui.’— Cogan . Vtt the 
t'nuiov*. vL l . cb. Il.„ | A 

ma-lcv‘ 6 l^nt, 0. (Lat. wiohrrdrn*, from 
nm/r bndlv, ill ; volrns, pr. pa*, of vola ■ to 
wish.) Full of or disposed to malevolence; 
having an 111 will or evil dis)N A sition lownnla 


oSil, b p< 5 tit, j(JxVl; cat, 9CU, chortis, 9hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. Irig. 
-clan, -tian = shorn -tlon, -slon = shun; -tion, -slon « rhUn. -clous, tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, tile, Ac. - b^l, dgL 
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malevolently— malignant 


others ; wishing ill, evil or injury to others ; 
ill-disposed ; rejoiciog in the evil or mis- 
fortune of others ; malicious, euvious. 


"This is Worcester, 
Malevolent to you ia all aspects." 

Shakes/). ; 1 Henry / r.,U 


ma-Iev o-lent-ly, nrfi>. (Eng. malevolent ; 
. iy .} In a malevolent manner, with male- 
voleuce ; with ill-will ; with a desire or dis- 
position to injure others ; maliciously. 

"The oak vindicated Mm from aspersions malevo. 
Unfit/ cast upon him,'’— Howl: Vocal Forest. 


* ma Tev -o-lo, s. [Ital., from Lat. male - 

volus . J A malicious person. 


■* ma lev -6 lous, a. (Lat. matevolus, from 
m ale — badly, ill, and volo - to wish.] The 
same as Malevolent (q.v.). 

"Hitherto »e see these malcvoloiis critics keep their 
ground ." — IVarburton : On Prodigies, p. 105. 

* mal-ex-c-cu’-tion, a. [Pref. vuxl and 
Eng. fjrecah’on (q.v.).] Evil, wrong, or 
faulty execution : maladministration. 


m&l-fea^’ an^e, s. [Fr. vuilfaisance, from 
malfaire = to do ill : mat (Lat. male) — hadly, 
ill, and faire (Lat. /ado) — to do.] 

Law: The doing of an act which one ought 
not to do ; evildoing ; a wrong ; an illegal act. 


mill for-ma'-tien, s. [Pref. mal and Eng. 
formation (q.v.).] A bad, faulty, irregular, or 
abnormal formation, conformation, or struc- 
ture of parts ; a deviation from the normal or 
regular structure or form of an organ. 


mal geo-zar-ec', s . [Native name.) Land 
subject to assessment. (East. I Tidies.) 


*m&l gra'-cioiis, a. [Pref. mnl-, and Eng. 
praciou-s.] L'ngracious, ungraceful. ( Gower .) 


* mal gre, * maul-gre, adv. [Mauore.] 

mal - Ic, o. (Lat. mal(um) — an apple ; Eng. 
Buff, -ic.] Derived from fruit. 

malic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 4 n 6 05 = CoH 3 OH <^ooH- D5s * 
covered by Scheele in 1785. It ia very widely- 
diffused through the vegetable kingdom, chiefly 
in combination with potassium and calcium. 
It is found in abundance in nearly all garden 
fruits, such as apples, cherries, and straw- 
berries, and in many roots, as, for instance, 
marsh mallow, liquorice, and madder ; also 
in carrots, lettuce, tobacco, poppy, sage, 
thyme, in the flowers of camomile, and elder, 
and in the seeds of parsley, llax, and pepper, 
Ac. It can be prepared by precipitating the 
vegetable extract with lead acetate, and de- 
composing with snlphydric acid. The aque- 
ous solution left to evaporate yields groups of 
colourless shining needles, or pi isms, which 
melt at 100°. They are odourless, have a sour 
taste, and are soluble in alcohol. Active 
malic acid rotates the plane of polarisation to 
the left, [a] = - 5®. I3> the action of reducing 
agents it ia converted into succinic acid. 
Malic acid yields neutral and acid salts, and 
possesses a strong tendency to form the latter. 

TJ (1) Ammonium malote. : 

Chem. : The neutral salt is soluble and un- 
cry stall izable. 

(2) Ammonium malatc (add salts): 

Chem. : C.jH«j(NH 4)0.5. It crystallizes in 
transparent prisms with well defined and 
strongly reflecting faces. It deflects the plane 
of polarisation to the left [a] = - 6°. 

(3) Cnfcttm malnte : 

Chem. : 20 The cr y sta lline form 

of this salt is hemihedral, and it produces 
dextro-rotation. It ia only slightly soluble in 
cold water. 

malic -ether, s. 

Chem. : SCsllE^HiOg. Obtained by pass- 
ing hydrochloric acid gas into an alcoholic 
solution of malic acid. It is soluble in water, 
and decomposed by distillation. 

mal ice, s. [Fr., from Lat. ma?ifia=bad- 
ness, ill-will, fiom malus = ba<\ ; Sp. & Port. 
malida ; ltal. 77udizia.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An evil disposition ; enmity of heart ; a 
disposition to injure others without a cause, 
or only for the sake of personal gratification, 
or from a spirit of revenge; malevolence, 
maliciousness, malignity. 


2. Enmity, hatred, ill-will. 

" I never sought their malice 

.'shakejp. : Henry VIII , r. X 

* 3. A malicious person. 

"Shruggest thou, malice f" 

Shaketp. : Tempett, L X 

II. Law: A premeditated or formed design 
to do mischief or injury to another, called 
also malice prepense or aforethought. 

" Malice prepense, malitia prceeogitata. is not 
so properly spite or malevolence to the deceased iu 
particular, as any evil design in geueral ; the dictate 
of a wicked, depraved, and malignant heart : and it 
may he either express or implied in law. Express 
malice is when one, with a sedate deliberate miud and 
formed design, doth kill another: which formed de- 
sign is evidenced by external circumstances discover- 
ing that Inward intentiou . . . Also in many cases 
where no malice Is expressed, the law will Imply It : as 
where a man wilfully poisons another; In such a 
deliberate act the law presumes mnl ice, though no 
particular enmity can be proved .'— Blackstone ; Coin- 
merit., bk. iv„ ch. 14. 

* mal 19c, r.t. [Malice, a.] To feel malice 
towards ; to regard with malice or ill-will. 

" I neither euvy his fortune nor malice his person," 
— Fourth Report Hut. MSS. Com., p. 291. 

* mal'-l9C-less, a. [Eng. malice ; -less.] Free 
from malice, ill-will, or malevolence. 

" How few are there that have truly maliceless 
hearts and find this entire upright affection towards 
their brethren."— Leighton: Com. on Peter i. 22. 

* mal'-i-cho, 5 mAl-le-che, s. [Sp. mnl- 
hecho = an evil action, from vuxl = bad, ill, 
and hecho = a deed, from Lat. fado— to do.] 
Mischief, hurt, wickedness. 

"Marry, this is miebing malicho." — Shakerp. : 
Hamlet, ilL 2. 

♦m&r-ig-mg, s. [Eng. malic(c); -ing.] 
Malice, ill-will. 

" And without any private ma) icing.'* 

Itaniel : A Funeral Poem. 

ma-li'-cions, * ma-lf-tious, a. [Fr. mali- 
cleuz, from malice — malice ; Sp. A Port. 
malicioso ; ltal. 7fudtzioso.] 

1. Feeling or disposed to malice ; ill-dis- 
posed towards others; indulging malice, ill- 
will, or enmity against others ; malignant, 
malevolent, spiteful. 

"Oft have I mused what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 
To biiug this meeting round.** 

Scott : Lay of the Lott Mirutrel, V, 13. 

2. Characterized or inspired by malice; pro- 
ceeding from malice or malevolence ; done 
with the design of injuring or hurting another. 

" Malicious slander is the relating of either truth or 
falsehood, for the purpose of creating misery ." — Paley : 
Moral Philosophy, hk. lii., ch. xii. 

*3. Hurtful, evil. 

" The air appearing so malicious in this nmrhiflck 
conspiracy, exacts a more particular regard.*'— Surrey . 
On Consumptions. 

malicious-abandonment, s. 

Law: The desertion of a wife without cause, 
malicious-mischief, s. 

Law : The committing of an injury to public 
or private property, nut 4 for the purposes of 
theft, but from pure wantooness or malice. 
In some cases this is a felony, in others only 
a misdemeanour. The malicious destruction 
of machinery, or of goods in the process of 
manufacture, is an offence against public trade 
as well as against the property of the indivi- 
dual sufferer ; the immediate object of the 
offender being ofteo the destruction of pro- 
perty generally, irrespective altogether of its 
ownership. This crime, and all those of a 
like nature, are now prosecuted under the 
statute 24 & 25 Viet. c. 97, consolidating and 
amending the laws on this subject. 

malicious-presccution, s. 

Lata: A prosecution preferred maliciously 
or without sufficient cause or grounds. An 
action at law lies against the person who ma- 
liciously prosecutes another. 

ma-ll’-clous-ly» adv. [Eng. malicious; - ly .] 
]. In a malicious manner; with malice or 
malevolence. 

"Proud tyrant* who maliciously destroy.* 

Somervile : Fable 12. 

2. Like one full of hatred ; with the strength 
of hate. 

"I will be treHe-sliiew'd. hearted, breath'd, 

And fight woricioiwdy " 

iihakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, PL XL 

ma-li -cious-ness/ ma-li -tious-ness, s. 

[Eng. malidons ; -ness.] 'The quality or state 
of being malicious ; malice, malevolence, ill- 
will. 

•* Hee opened to them the mahtiousness of the Lon- 
doners *'— Stow : Richard II. (an. 1J91). 


* ma lif-er-GUS, a. [Lat. malum — ill ; fem 

— to bring, and Eng. adj. suff. -ou*.] Bring- 
ing ill, evU, or harm ; hurtful, pestilential. 

ma lign‘ (g ailent), a. [O. F. Dialing (fern. 
nialigne), from Lat. malignus = ill-disposed, 
wicked ; from maligenus = ill-bom : from male 

— badly, ill, and gigno (pa. t. genui ) — to pro- 
duce ; iSp & Port, maligno ; Fr. malin t fem. 
maligne.) 

* 1. Having an ill will or evil disposition to- 
wards others ; malicious, malevoleut. 

" Instead 

Of spirits malign a better race to bring." 

Milton ; P. L., vil. 1B». 

2. Unfavourable, unpropitious, pernicious; 
as, a malign influence. 

* 3. Malignant. 

** He that turneth the humours back . . . endan- 

? eretb malign ulcers and pernicious iiuposthuma- 
ions." — Bacon : Essays. 

*4. Hurtful, pernicious. 

•* The ground of damp malign. 

Their bed nocturnal." 

Hart ; Psalm evil, paraphrased. 

ma-lign' ( g silent), * ma^ligne, v.t. & i. 
[Lat. maligno; from malignus =* ill-disposed.] 
[Malign, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

* T. To regard with malice, malignity, or ill 
will ; to treat with malice ; to injure mail 
ciously. 

" Strangers conspired together agaiust him. and 
maligned him in the wilderness." — JPcc/ua xlv. 18. 

2. To speak evil of ; to traduce, to vilify, to 
alander, to defame. 

" Though many foes did him maligne therefore 
And with unjust detraction him did beard." 

Spenser : VI., v. 14 

* 3. To grudge, to envy. 

" If the heavens did his dayes envie. 

And my short hlis maliyne." 

Spenser; F. Q.. III. It. ». 

*B. Intrans. : To entertain malice, or a 
malicious disposition ; to be malicious or 
malevolent {Milton.) 

ma-lig'-naja-9y, * ma-lig-nance, s. [Eng. 

malignant ; -cy ; -ce.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1, The quality or state of being malignant ; 
malevolence, malice, ill-will ; bitter enmity 
towards others. 

"Malignity seems rather more pertinently appllo'. 
to a radical depravity of nature, and malignancy t» 
indications of this depravity. In temper and conduct 
in particular mstaucee.^ '* — Cogan : On the Passions, 
ch. IL, § 3. 

* 2. The state of beinga malignant ; opposition 
to the Puritan government. [Malionant, B.] 
" During the Bitting* of the Long Parliament, again, 
a considerable number of members were disqualified 
for malignancy."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 22, 1*82. 

*3. Un favourableness, unpropitiousness. 

" The malignancy of my fate might perhaps distem- 
per yours. "—Shakcsp. ; Twelfth Eight, ii. l. 

B. Med. : Virulence ; a tendency to morti- 
fication, or a fatal issue. 

ma-tfg'-nant, a. & s. [Lat. malignans, pr. 
par. of maligno — to be ill-disposed ; malignus 
= ill-disposed, malign (q.v.).] 

A. As objective: 

I, OrdtTuiry Language: 

I. Disposed to harm, hurt, or injure others; 
full of malice, malevolence, or bitter enmity ; 
malicious. 

" The Jacobite writers were, as a class, savagely 
malignant aud utterly regardless of truth. — Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. Characterized by malignancy, malice, or 
ill-will ; done from malice or malignancy. 

*• A subsistence closed against them with malignans 
care.”— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. vilL 

*3. Unpropitious, unfavourable ; exercising 
a pernicious influence. 

" 0 malignant and ill-boding stars ’. ** 

Shakes p. ; 1 Henry VI., It. 6. 

4. Hurtful, pernicious, harmful. 

" The noxious and malignant plants do many of 
them discover someth ing in their nature by the sad 
and melaucholick visago of their leaves, flowers, aud 
fruit.**— Ray : On the Creation, pL 1. 

*5. Sinning heinously ; abandoned in sin. 

” God may chose hls mark 
May punish, if he please the less, to warn 
The more maltynMuf.” Cawper : Tusk. ii. 1M. 

*6. Heinous; exceedingly bad or wicked. 

•* Cain's envy was the more vile aud malignant to- 
wards his brother Abel, because, wheu hls sacrifice 
was better aecejited. there was no body to look ou. "— 
Bacon Essays; Entry. 

II. Pathol. : A term applied to fever, cholera, 
tumours, Ac., when the blood is so altered as 
to become putrid, and petechise with passive 
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haemorrhages occur, or even a gangrenous slate, 
as in haemorrhagic small-nox, aud the worst 
forms of typhus or typhoid fever. 

B. As sulst. : A person of an extremely evil 
or malevolent disposition ; apccif. In English 
history, the name given by the Roundheads, 
or Parliamentary party, to the adherents of 
Charles 1. and hia son, in the civil war; a 
royalist, a cavalier. 

“ But. instead thereof, himself [Sir Richard Omir. 
ney] with crt-al mid very notable cour»ne opposing *11 
their fanatic humours both In the court of nldermeu 
and nt the common cooncll, grew to be reckoned In 
the lint form of maligt tanls, which wo* the term they 
linjoaed upon nil those they meant to render odious to 
the j»eople . "—Clarendon Civil War, it 91. 

tna llg: nant-iy, odv. [Eng. maffyrutnj 
In a malignant manner; maliciously; with 
malignity or malice. 

" Malignantly delighted, dire Disease 
Survey# the glitU' ring pest, and grimly smiles 
With hellish glcc.“ Thompson: Sickness, 11, 

*ma ligne, i»,f. <fc i. (Malio.v, r.J 

ma lign’-cr (g silent), s. [Eng. malign; -<r.) 

* 1. One who regards another with malignity 
or ill-will ; an ill-disposed person. 

*' I come a spy t ao. Roderlgo. no. 

A hater of thy person, A maligner l 

So far from that. I brought no malice with me." 

Dexum. <6 Flet. : Pilgrim. IL 2. 

2. One who maligns, slanders, or defames 
another; a slanderer, a traducer. 

“ With some reflections upon the enemies and ma- 
ligners of Therou. he concludes."— H : The Second 
Olymjdc Ode. (Arg.| 

*raa lig nl~fy, v.t. [Lat. malignus == malign, 
an’d facio (pass, fio) = to make.) To make 
malign or malignant. (Southey.) 

ma llg m ty, * ma-lig nl tee, • ma- 
lig nl tie, s. [Fr. malignite; from Lat. 
mutignitatan, accua. of malignitas =. ill dispo- 
aition ; malignus = ill-disposed ; Sp. mcUigni - 
dad; ltal. malignitd.) 

1. The quality or state of being malignant ; 
malignancy; extreme malevolence, enmity, or 
evil disposition towards others; malice with- 
out cause or provocation. 

“ Malignity was In her a strooger passion than 
avarice.' —Macaulay . Hist. Eng , ch. xv. 

* 2. Unfavourahleneas, unpropitiouaueas, 
]>eriiicitms influence. 

3. llurtfulnesa, destructive tendency, viru- 
lence ; deadly or pernicious nature or qualities. 

” It was conceluod Got to 1« an cpldcrolcko disease, 
hut to proceed from a malign it ie lu the coustitutlou 
of the aire."— Bacon: Jlcnry »'//., p. 9. 

4. Heinousness, enormity ; extreme evilnesa 
or wickedness. 

" This shows the high malignity of fraod and false- 
hood.'— Sou th : Sermons, voL I., scr. 10. 

•malign (g silent), adv. [Eng. malign, 
a.; -Zy.J In a malignant manner; malig- 
nantly; with malice or ill-will. 

" Yet, lest you think I rally more than teach. 

Or praise malignly arts I cannot reach. 

Let ms for oqco presume t' Instruct tho times." 

Pope: Satires, v. 3.19. 

♦ m&l in’ flu cn9e. s. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
influence (q.v.)'.] Evil lnflncnre. 

" I'rcdl»po*cd to any malin/tnevca whatever ." — Pc 
(fuincey: Confessions of an Opium-eater. {Appendix.) 

tna hn gcr, v.i. [Fr. malingrc = diseased, 
sickly, from mal** badly, ill, and O. Fr. haingre, 
heingre — thin, eliminated ; from Lat. malr = 
badly, ill ; agrum, arcus, of <r ger = sick, ill.) 

Med. : To pretend or sham illness in order 
in shirk duty. 

ma lin' gcr cr, s. [Eng. malinger ; -er.j 

Med. .* A person (specif., a aoldicr, sailor, 
or prisoner) who feigns illness in order to 
escape duty or labour. 

ma lln gcr y, it. [Eng. malinger ; -y.) 

Med. : The net or practice of pretending or 
shamming Illness in order to shirk duty or 
any imposed task. 

mill in dfsk’ He, m&l-ln-tfwsk' ito (w 

ns v), e [Named after Sefior Malinowski; 

SUIT. -ite(Mln.).} 

Min.: A massive variety of tetrahedritc, 
of n gray colour and metallic lustre. An 
nnnlysis showed the presence of 13*08 per 
cent, of lead, mid 11*02 per cent, of silver. 
It belongs to the silver-load b'lruhedrUes. 
Found in the district of llecuny, Pern. 

mAl ls, s. [Gr. = n distemper In horses nnd 
nssos.] 

Pathol. : A disease in which the enticlo Is 


infested with animalcuta. In Persia, the af- 
fection is produced by the Guinea- worm, in 
South America by the chigre, and in Europe, 
occasionally, by the louse (q.v.). [Phtui- 
KtAaia.J 


mil’ I §on, * mAl -T ^un, s. [O. Fr. mali- 
son, mulichons, maldecon, a doublet of maledic- 
tion (q.v.).] A curse, a malediction, no exe- 
cration. (Opposed to benison.) 

" I gi« God's malison and mine to a* sort o’ magis- 
trate*. — Scott : Rob Roy. ch. xxv. 

mal kin, maul' kin (/ ailent), * maw'- 
kin. s. [A dninn. of Mall, Moll = Mary.J 
* 1. A kitchen -wench. 


"The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockratu ’bout her reeky neck." 

Shake sp. ; Coriola nus. It, L 


2. A mop made of clouts for sweeping ovens. 
* 3. A stuffed figure dressed up ; a scarecrow. 
•J. A sponge with jointed atatf for ordnance. 


mall (1), * mal, * malic, * maul, * mawi, 
* moallc, * DiOllc, s. (Fr. mail, from I^at. 
matlcum, accus. of malleus =. a hstnmer; 
O. Sp. mallo ; Port, malho ; ltal. magi to.] 

1, A large heavy wooden hammer or beetle. 

"Some had ntaffes of lead."— Berners : Froissart ; 
Cronycle, vol, 1., ch. ccccxxii. 

* 2. A blow. 

*• With mighty mall. 

The monster mercites* him made to fall.** 

Spenser : P. Q., I. vll. &L 

• mall (2), s. [From O. Fr. ymlemaille — a 
game wherein a round box bowle is with a 
mallet struck through a high arch of iron 
(Cotgrave), from O. ltal. palnmaglio, palla- 
maglio — lit., a ball-mallei, from palla = a 
ball, and viaglio=. a mall, a runllct. The word 
is still preserved in Pall-A/aN, and the Mall 
ia St, James’s Park.) 

1. A public walk. (Originally a place where 
pall-mall was played.) 

"This the beau monde shall from the mall survey. " 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, v. iss. 

2. A court, a pleading-house. 

* mall, * maul, v.t. [Mall (1), s.) To beat 
with or as with a mnll ; to bruise, to maul. 

" I’ll m-iuff that rascal, h' ae out brav'd me twice." 

Beaum. 4t Flet. : .l/>i itf* Tragedy, 1L 

mS,r-]ard, *mal ard, *mal-ardo, s. 

[O. Fr. malard, malar t ; Fr. maillard, from 

O. Fr. malt; Fr. indie, with suff. -ard.) The 
male of the wild duck ; a wild drake. 

“ The mallard Is the stock from whence our tame 
breed [of ducks] has probnhly been produced."— Oold- 
sm\lh: Animated Xaturc, hk. vll., ch. xtl. 


mill lard'-ite, S. [Named after the French 
crystallographer, E. Alai lard ; suff. -ife (.l/rit.).] 

Min.: A inonoelinic mineral occurring in 
colourless crystalline masses, having a lino 
fibrous structure. Soluble in water. Efflo- 
resces on exposure and becomes npaque and 
pulverulent. Compos. : a hydrated sulphate 
of manganese. Found in a gray, clay-like 
stone, with quartz-sand and barytes, in the 
Lucky Buy silver mine, Utah. 

mil - 16 - a - bU'- 1 - s. [Fr. malliabilite, 
from malleable — malleable (o.v.).] The quality 
or state of being malleable; susceptibility 
or capability of extension by beating. The 
most malleable of all metals is gold, which 
can he beaten out into leaves one three hun- 
dred thousandth of an inch thick. 

“A body of such a i<ocullar colour and weight, with 
tho snallrahilitu and fualhllily." f.ocke ; Human l’n- 
dersia tiding, hk. 111., cIl vl., { a. 

mil -lc-a bio, * mal la bio, o. (Fr.,from 
Lnt. • niallco = to brnt with a hammer, from 
I>at. malleus =* a hammer ; S]>. maleable ; ltal. 
mallrabllf.] 

L Lit. : Gamble or snscejitible of l*eing 
spread, extended, or shnpetl by beating ; ca- 
pable of extension hy the hammer; reducible 
to lamtmc by beating. 

" When a man wiy» I* malleable, ho moans amt 
would inslmiiito somolhlnK moro than this, that whul 
I call «idd I* malleable.' — Lock* : Raman i’ndersland- 
Ing . lik. III., ch. x., | >7. 

• 2. Pig. : IMIant. 

" Mark tho of Teel produced on our councils hy con- 
tinned lUKolcm-o and Invcti-ralc hostility, we jrrm* 
more malleable under their blows."— Rur ke : Vn <1 
Regicide Pence , |«- 1. S 

malleable east iron. s. Ir >n east from 
the pig into any desired shape, and afterwards 
remlered nialleable, or partially so, by anneal- 
ing. It can be lira zed but. not welded. 

malleable Iron, «, Iron aulllclently 
pure to be drawn out into bars and w ebb'd 


malleable iron-caitlngs, . pi. Small 
cast-iron artieles are made malleable, their 
brittleness being removed, by packing them 
in powdered hematite (peroxide of iron! in 
tight fire-brick cases, and subjecting tnem 
to a continued red heat for about a week. 
They are then allowed to cool slowly. The 
oxygen of tho hematite combines with and 
removes a pnrt of the carbou of the Iron. 

m&l 16-a ble ness, s. (Eng. malleable ; 
-HAM.) Malleability (q.v.). 

"The metals which aro dUUnirutshcd from other 
bodies by their weight, fusibility, and matleableness. m 
—Locks: Human Cnderstandtng, bk. lU.,ch. rl. 

* mAl -lo-ato, v.f. [l>at. malleatus, j>a. par. 
of *mallet> — to l*eat with a hammer ; malleus — 
a hammer.) To beat with a hammer; to ham- 
mer; to shape nr draw into a aliect, plate, or 
leaf by hammering. 

" lie 0r*t found out the art of melting and mat- 
leafing inrUiln. and luakliiK them useful for tool*. '— 
Per ham Physico- Theology, bk. v„ ch- L 

mil-lo-a’-tlon, s. [Mallkate.] 

I. OrcZinary Language: 

I. Tho act or operation of beating Into a 
plate or leaf, as a metal, by hammering ; ex- 
tension by hammering or beAting. 

* 2. A beating, a pounding, a thrashing. 

" His Miuiro. by often malleaiions . . . m^ht hs 
beaten out Into the form of a gentleman.*'— Oayt on . 
Festieous .Votes, p. 67. 

II. Pathol. : An affection described by Mor- 
gagni and others as a form of chorea, charac- 
terized by constantly hammering, with one 
hand oo the other, or on the knee of the same 
side. (Dunglison.) 

m&l -lo-cho, s. [Malicho.] 

m&l-le-mar -6 king, *. (Etyni. doobtful.) 

Kout. : The visiting and carousing of sea- 
men in tlv Greenland ships. (Smyth: Sailor's 
Word-book.) 

mkr-lc moke, s . [Sw. 7nnZZmucl« = the 

storm petrel.) The fulmar (q.v.). 

m^l’-len-derf, s. pi. [Malanders.1 

mSl le-o'-lar, a. [l^al. malleolus, dimin. ol 
malleus = a 'hammer.] 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the ankle : m, 
malleolar arteries. 

mal lc d -1 US, s. [Lat, dimin. of malleus = & 
hammer. 

1. Anat. : One of two projections of the leg- 
bones at the ankle. 

2. Lot. : A layer laid down for the props, 
gallon of a plaut by the process of layering. 

mar let, * mal-etto, • mail-let, s. (Fr. 

mailkt, dimin. of vutil — a mull or beetle.) 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. A wooden hammer, smaller than a mall 
or maul, used by stone-cutters, joiners, car- 
pouters, printers, Ac. The mallet is prefer- 
ably of boxwood, but the wood oT the apple 
and pear is often employed. 

" Aud with his tnailn and his Ale 
To nhapo the i»olnt. cm cloys aw Idle 
Tho seventh and the uua." 

Vote per : An Enigma. (Tran*.) 

2. A stick with a wooden head like n ham- 
mer, used in striking the ball in croquet. 

II. Technically: 

1. Pent. : A plugger for compacting filling 
in carious teeth. 

2. Naiif. : A caulking-mallet is one used 
with a cnulkJng-eliisel or making. iron to drive 
oakum into tho scama of n vessel. A serving- 
mallet Isn cylindrical block of wood, by w hi eh 
spun-yarn is tightly coiled around a hawser 
or rope. 

3. Surg. : A hammer used with n gouge In 
cutting bonea. 

mftl le iis, s. [Lat. = u hammer, n mullet.) 

1. A nnt. : One of the small lames of the 
tympanum. I F.au ) The innllms consists of « 
lieftd, neck, and handle (manubrium), with a 
long nnd short pjocess. the prttcessus gracilis 
nnd prucessus h re ids. 

2. /.oat. : A sub-genus of Avicula (Wing- 
shell). It consists of six species from China 
nnd Australia, which when young do not 
much differ from any ordinary Avieuln, but as 
they grow they develop "•■/irs” to such an 
extent ns to make the shell resemble a hum- 
mer. Malleus iniltjaris, or allta , Is the Ham- 
mer-oyster (q.v.). 


boll, b 6 $; Jtffrl; oat, 90II. eliomn, 9hln, bench ; go, £om; thin, ^hls, sin, a^; oxpoot, ^Conoplion, oylst. ph C 

-clan, tlan * shgn. -tlon. slon » shun; ^lon, ^lon *> zhun. -tlous, -clous, -slous shus. bio, -dlo, Ac. » bpl. dpL 
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mallinders— Malpighian 


m&l-lm-dcr^, s . [Malanders.) 

mdl lo-mo-n&d-i-die, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
mallomon(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. fluff. -ufrc.J 

Zool. : A family of Infusoria, order Cilio- 
Flagellata. The body is clothed with long 
setose cilia, and there is a terminal flagellum. 

mil lo-mon'-as, s. [Gr. /aoAA<k ( malfos ) = a 
lock of wool, aod fioeas (wonas) — a unit.] 

Zool : The typical geaus of the family Mal- 
lomonadida? (q.v.). 

m&l loph'-a-ga, s. pi. [Gr paWos (mallos) 
= a lock of wool, and <f>ayelv ( phagein ) = to 
eat.J 

Entom. : A snb-order of orthopterous in- 
sects, parasitic on vertebrates, and especially 
on birds, whence they are sometimes called 
Bird-lice. They are small, flat, wingless in- 
sects ; head, broad and horizontal ; thorax, 
narrow ; abdomen, broad, of nine or teu seg- 
ments ; legs, short and stout ; tarsi, two- 
jointed, with one or two claw9. Eyes, small, 
and usually simple ; auteonae, three- to five- 
jointed. The mouth, situated beneath the 
head, contains mandibles and maxillae, and a 
labium, with two-jointed palpi. There are two 
families : Philopteridae and Liotheidae (q.v.). 
(IK S. Dallas, in Cassell's Nat. Hist ., v. 147.) 
By aome entomologists they are elevated into 
an order, and others regard them as a degraded 

. group of Heiuiptera. 

mal-ld-tus. s. [Gr. paXX UW (mallntos) — 
furnished with wool, fleecy; paAXos (7nallo$) = 
a lock of wool.] 

t 1. Bot. ; A genus of Euphorbiaceae, tribe 
Crotoneae. M allot \is pkilippensis is better 

known as Rottlera tinctoria. (Rottlera.) 

2. Tchthy.: A genus of fishes, family Salino- 
nidse. The body is covered with miuute scales, 
which in mature males become elongate, with 
free projecting points, forming villous bands. 
Cleft of the mouth wide ; maxillary very thin, 
lamelliform ; lower jaw the longer. Dentition 
very feeble. Pectoral fins large, horizontal, 
with broad base. Mallotus villosus, the Cape- 
lin, about nine inches long, is caught in im- 
mense numbers on the Arctic coasts of 
America and Kamtsehatka. The natives dry 
it for use in the winter. 

mil -low, mal -low^, s. [A.S. malu = a 
mallow, mealwe = mallowa (Bosworth); Ger. 
malvt, from Lat. malva (q. v.).J 

Bot. : The genus Malva (q.v.). 

H The Common Mallow is Malva sylvest ris ; 
the Dwarf Mallow, M. rotundifAia ; and the 
Musk Mallow, M. moschnta; all wild in Britain. 
The Marsh Mallow is the genus Althaea ; the 
Tree Mallow, the genus, Lavatera (q.v.). The 
Indian Mallow is the genus Sida, also Urena, 
and in America Abutilon. The Jew's Mallow, 
Corchorus olitorius and C. caj vularis. 

mallow rose, s. 

Bot. : Hibiscus moschatus. 

mil -low worts, S. pi. [Eng. mallow, and 
leorfs.] 

Bot. : The name given by LIndley to the 
order Malvaceae (q.v.). 

malm (l silent), s. & a. (A.S. mealm = saad ; 
Goth, malma = sand.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A name given to a kind of soil found in 
the south-eastern counties of England, rich in 
lime, phosphoric acid, and potash, and espe- 
cially suited for the cultivation of hops. 

” A warm, forward, cruiublinj? mould, called black 
T7Kz/m. which seems highly saturated with vegetable 
and animal manure.”— IV fci te Selbornc. 

2. A kind of soft, brittle stone. 

3. Malm-rock (q.v.). 

4. A malm-brick (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Composed of tha soil malm : as, 
malm land. 

malm bricks, s. pi. Tbe name given to 
those brinks, made in the neighbourhood of 
London, in which the clay is pulped, mixed 
with cream of lime, and incorporated with 
breeze before moulding. 

malm rock, s. 

Petrol. : A pale calcareous sandstone from 
the Upper Greensand at Godstone and Merst- 
ham. From beiag well adapted for the floors 
of furnaces, it is called also fire9tooe. It is, 
moreover, a durable building stone. 


mal-mag, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Tarsius (q.v.). 

mal-mi-gnatte' (gn as ny), s. [Corrupted 
from marmagnato, or marmignatto, the name 
of the apider iQ Corsica.) 

Zool.: Latrodectus malmignattus, a large spi- 
der, black, with about thirteen spots 00 the 
abdomen, which occurs in the south of Europe, 
and feeds on grasshoppers and other insects. 
It is found ia Corsica, Sicily, itc. 

malm' §ey (l silent), * malme-say, * mfal- 
ve-sie, ’malmo sie, s. [A corrupt, of 

Fr. malvoiste = malmsey, from Malvasia (now 
Napoli di Malvasia ) = a town on the east 
coast of Laeedaemonia, in the Morea ; Sp. 
malvasia ; Ital. malvagia.] A kind of grape ; 
also a kind of strong, fine-flavoured, sweet, 
white wine made in Madeira of grapes which 
have been allowed to shrivel on the vine. 

” Metheglin. wort, and rruil>niey* 

Shukttp. : Love' t Labour t Loti, v. 2. 

mrU o-bi-ur -lc, a. [Eng. malo(nic) ; biur(et), 
aod suff. -ic.) (See tbe compound.) 

maloblurlc-acid, s. 

(•(CO)? 

Chem . ; C 5 H 5 N 3 O 4 = N 3 ] (QjHoOj)”. An 

acid analogous in constitution aod mode of 
formation to inn ret, N 3 (CO>>H 4 , produced by 
heating a mixture of barbituric acid and urea 
to a temperature of 150 a -170* 

C 4 H 4 X 0 O 3 + CH.NoO = C 5 U4(NH 4 )N 3 04 

Barbituric XJrea; Ammonium 

acid ; malobiumte ; 

dissolving the ammonium malobiurate in pot- 
ash, and supersaturating the solution with 
hydrochloric acid. It is a granular powder, 
slightly soluble in water, but very soluble ou 
tbe addition of a few drops of bromine. 

m&l d'-dor, *. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. odor 
(q.v.).] An ill or offensive odor. 

mal- 6 ' dor ous, o. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
odorous (q.v.).] Having a bad or unpleasant 
odor. 

m&l-o dor ous ness, 5 . [Eng. malodorous ; 
-ness. ) The quality or state of being mal- 
odoros. 

" In rain will it *»nrll at th® top of its voioe. till you 
can positively hear it« malodourtsntmt hull a. meadow 
off.”— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13. 18SA 

mal on a-mide, a. [Eng. malon(ic), and 

amide.) 

Chem.: C 3 HgNnG 2 = CHACON Hols- A crys- 
talline body obtained by digesting methyl 
malonate in aqueous ammonia, evaporating to 
dryness, and extracting by means of hot dilute 
alcohol. It melts at 170*, is insoluble in abso- 
lute alcohol, and in ether, but soluble In hot 
dilute alcohol, from which it separates on cool- 
ing in the form of needles, having a silky lustre. 
When boiled in water, with repeated additions 
of ammonia, it ia converted into ammonium 
malouamate, CONHo*CHo*COO(NH 4 ). 

mal o-nate, s. [Eng. malon(ic ); -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of malonic acid. 

mal on-lC, a. [Eng. mal(ic), aod probably 
(ket)on(e) ; suff. -ic.) 

Oem.; C 3 n 4 04 = CH 2 !^!^. An add 
produced by the action of alkalis ou cyanacetic 
ether, or by carefully oxidizing malic acid, 
with a cold solution of potassic dichromate. 
It crystallizes in lapge rbombohedral crystals, 
easily soluble in water and alcohol ; melting 
at 132°, and decomposing at 145* into carbonic 
anhydride and acetic acid. The alkali salts, 
only of this acid, are easily soluble in water. 
The baric salt, CHi^CO‘0)jBa,HoO, crystal- 
lizes in groups of needles, sparingly soluble in 
cold water. The silver and lead salts are 
crystalline, but quite insoluble in water. 

mal-o nyl u-re-a, s. (Barbituric-acid.) 

ma'-loo, s. (Hind.) [See the compound.) 
maloo-creeper, s. 

Bot. : Banhinia racemosa. 

mal'-o-pe, s. [Gr. paXos (malos) = white (?), 
woolly (?), or aoft (?), and own) (ope) = dew, 
sight, look.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the raalvaceous 
tribe, Malope.e (q.v.). Malope malacoides , 
is a plant with large crimson flowers found 
in Barbary and the south of Europe. 


fate, fat, fore, amidst, what, foil, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, our, rule, full ; try. 


ma-lo'-pe-sa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. malop(e); 
l At. fern. pi. adj. fluff. -ac«e.J 

J5oZ. : A tribe of Malvaceae. 

mal- pigh'-e-ae, 5 . pi. [Mod. Lat. malpighfia ); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -eae.) 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the order, Mai- 
pighiacese (q.v.). 

mal-pigh'-i-g,, $. [Malpighian.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Mal- 
pighiaceae (q.v.). Calyx five-cleft, partly 
glandular; petals, five-stalked; stamens, ten, 
united in a tube ; ovary', three-cel led : fruit, 
fleshy, with three crested stones. The hark 
of Malpighia Moureila , called also Byrsonima 
crassifolia , is used ia Cayenne as a febrifuge. 
M. glcibra is the Barbadoes cherry of the West 
Indies. It is eaten, as is M. ureiis. 

mal-pigh-i-a'-$e -ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., <fec. 
malphigi(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.) 

Bot. : Malpighiads, an order of hypogynoua 
exogens, alliance Sapindales. It cousists of 
trees or shrubs, occasionally climbing, gene- 
rally having opposite or whorled leaves with 
glands on the stalk below. Flowers yellow, 
red, white, or very r rarely blue ; calyx, five- 
parted, as a rule glandular ; petals five, un- 
goiculate ; staineus generally ten, often mona- 
delphous ; carpels, three, two, or four ; sty les, 
distinct or united ; fruit, a drupe, a woody 
nut, or a samara. At least 400 are found in 
South America, others in Africa, Asia, Poly- 
nesia, &c. Known genera, 42; species, 555w 

mal-pigh-i-a'-ceoiis (ce as sh), o. [Mod. 

Lat. tnalpighiace((p) ; Eng. adj. suit’, -ows.) 

1. Gen. : OforbelongingtotheMalpighiaceae. 

2. Spec. : Having, lika them, peltate hairs. 

mal -pigh'-i-ad^, s. pi [Mod. Lat. mal- 

pigh(io) ; pi. suff. -ads.) 

Bet. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Malpighiaceae (q.v.). 

Mal -pigh’-i-an, a. [See def.) Dis- 
covered by, or ‘in any way connected with, 
Marcello Malpighi, an eminent Italian anato- 
mist (162S-1094). He was professor of medi- 
cine at Bologna, Pisa, and Messina, and, for 
the last three years of his life, physician to 
Pope Innocent XII. 

Malpighian bodies, s. pi. 

Anatomy : 

1. Of the kidtieys: Small reddish granules, 
occurring in the cortical substance. 

2. Of the spleen : White spherical bodies, 
which may be regarded as lymph follicles. 
They disappear ia badly-nuurished subjects, 
hence, their presence in man has been denied. 
Carpenter, however, assert*; that they arc 
normally present ill the human apleen, as in 
that of the lower mammalia. 

Malpighian-capsulc, s. 

Anat. : The dilated extremity of each nrinl- 
ferous tubule of the kidney. 

Malpighian-corpnscles, $. pi. 

Anat. : Oval enlargements of the lymphoid 
tissoe surrounding the branches of the splenic 
artery'. These bodies are sometimes thicken- 
ings ou the sides of the arterioles ; more com- 
monly they surround the vessels. Their in- 
terior consists of fine reticulum, and is filled 
with lymphoid cells, possessing amoeboid 
movements. (Holden.) 

Malpighian-layer, s. 

Anat. : Pete uiucosum (the mucou 9 net), the 
mucous substance situated between the derma 
and the epidermis, which gives colour to the 
skin ; it is best demonstrated in the uegro, in 
whom it is, of course, black. 

Malpighian pyramids, s. pi. 

Anat. : Conical, medullary masses, occur- 
ring in the cortical substance of tbe kidney. 
Tbeir broad bases are directed towards tbe 
surface, and their points towards the sinus, 
where they form prominent papillae. Each 
pyramid represents what was origioally an 
independent lobe. In man these lobes co- 
alesce, though the pyramidal arrangement of 
the tubes remains. In the lower vertebratea 
tbe lobes are permanently separate. 

Malpighlan-tubes, a. pL 

Compar. Anal . : A number of ctecal convo- 
luted tubes behind the pyloric aperture of 
tbe stomach, and opening iutu tbe intestine, 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, 00 - e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


malpositio n —malum 
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In Masticating Insects. These tubes are now 
regarded as performing renal functions, and 
as being analogous with the kidneya of higher 
animals. 

Malpighian tuft, «. 

Anal. : An nrterial vascular tuft enclosed in 
the Malpighian -capsule (q.v.) It is about 
ineh in diameter, and visible to the naked 
eye ns a minute red point. 

* mal po-sf-tion, s. [Pref. mal~, and Eng. 
position (q*.v.).] A wrong positiou. 

mAl prac-ti9©, *. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
practice (q.v.)]. 

1. An evil practice or action; illegal or 
immoral couduct ; fictions or practice contrary 
to law or established customs. 

2. Med.: Incorrect or injudicious treatment 
of a case; treatment that is injurious, illegal, 
or immoral. 

mal'-stick, 3. (Maulstick.] 

malt, s. & a. [A.S. mealt, in eompoa. mealt- 
hus = a malt-house, from mealt , pa. t. of 
iwWfan = to melt ; cogn. with Dot. mont ; Icel. 
molt — malt, rrwlta — to malt ; Dan. A Sw. 
malt = malt ; Ger. mate.] 

A. vis substantive : 

1. Grain, usually barley, steeped in water 
and fermented, by which the starch of the grain 
Is converted into saccharine matter, dried on a 
kiln, and then used in brewing ale, stout, beer, 
or porter, and In the distillation of whiskey. 

2. Liquor brewed from malt ; beer, malt- 
liq nor. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, containing, or 
made of malt. 

malt-barn, s. A barn in which malt is 
made or kept. 

malt drink, s. Liquor made from malt ; 
beer. 

malt -dryer, s. A device to hasten the 
drying of malt by artificial heat. 


B. As su bst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Malta ; the people of Malta. 


Maltese cross, j. A cross formed of 
four arrow-heads meeting at the 
points ; the badge of the Knights 
of Malta. The eight points of 
this cross are said to symbolize 
the eight beatitudes. 

Maltese - dog, Maltoso - 
terrier, *. A small variety of 
spaniel, with long, silkv hair, 
uiost frequently white. 'Hie muzzle is rouud. 



Maltesc mushxoom, s. 

Dot. : Cynomorium cocci neum. 


mal t ha, t. (Gr. naX&>‘) (malthc) — soft wax.] 

* ]. Ord . Lang. : Mortar. 

2. J7in. : Accordiug to Pliny, this name was 
used for nn inflammable mud which flowed 
from a pool at Saiuosnta, Comtnagene, North 
Syria, and resembling naphtha. It lias since 
been used to designate the viscid bitumens. 
Dana includes it among his Pittoliunis. 

mal'-tha^ite, s . [Gr. pa\6ajc6<; (mnlthakos) 

= soft ;*G< r. inalthacit, malthazit, maltazit.) 

Min. : A variety of Smectite (q.v.), occurring 
in thin lamiiue. or scales, among blocks of 
weathered basalt, at Steindorfd, Lausitz, 
Germany. 

mal-tlie, s. [Maltha.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acauthoptcrygians, 
family Pediculati. Anterior portion of the 
body very broad aud depressed ; the anterior 
part of the snout produced into a more or 
less prominent process, beneath which there 
is a tentacle, retractile into a cavity. Jaws 
and palate with villifuriu teeth. Skin with 
numerous conical protuberances. Soft, dorsal 
fiu, and very short gill. The carpal bones are 
produced, and support the pectorals, which 
somewhat resemble short legs. Habitat, 
American shores of the Atlantic. Malthc 
vatpcrtilio is n tropical, and M. cubifrons a 
northern species. ( Gunther .) 


malt dust, s. The grains or remains of 
malt. 

" Unit-dust la nn onricher of barren land, Mid a 
great out >ro v«-r of Uirlcy."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* malt floor, s. The floor of an oast or 
malt-drying room. 

” Empty the corn from tlid cUtern luto the mnlt- 
Hoor J lortimcr : I/mbundry. 

* malt-horse, S. A horse emjdoycd in 
grinding malt : hence, n dull, stupid fellow. 

” Ho hiw no more Judgment 1 Uan a malt-horse." — Ben 
J onion : Every Stan in Hit Humour, i. a. 

malt-house, s. A house in which malt 
Is made. 


malt kiln, s. A heated chamber In which 
malt is dried, in order to check the germina- 
tion of the grain after having undergone the 
preliminary processes of steeping, couching, 
and flooring ; an oast. 

malt -liquor, s. The same as Malt- 
dui.sk (q.v.). 

• malt-mad, a. Maddened with drink ; 
Intoxicated, drunken ; given to drink. 

“ Thct© EnglMi ore io malt*ma<L n — Beaum, A Fl*t. : 
The Pilgrim, IIL «. 

malt mill, $. A mill for grinding malt. 

malt vinegar, s. Vinegar made from an 
Infusion of malt. 


tOO.lt, v.t. Sl i. [Malt, a.] 

A- Truns. ; To make or convert into malt. 

*' To mnah tli* malted barley ixml extract 
It* n.ivour’d •trou((th.'’ DwUley : Agriculture, L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make malt ; to follow tha trade of a 
maltster. 

2. To bo converted Into malt. 

"To homo It jrreeu It will mow-burn, which will 
make It m>tU worm ,"— Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

*3, To drink malt liquor. 

" On principle never matted ” 

Hood; Htn Kllmnntegg 


- mal ta-lcnt, * malo-ta lent, s. (O. Er. ] 

1. Ill-humour, ill-will, spleen, nplle. 

M III him bewrayed great ermine aud nuxltalentT 

Bponter: r. <?., III. Ir. #L 

2. A evil inclination. 


Maltese', a. & 8. (Eng. Malt(a ) ; •«*.) 

A. vis adj. : Of or pertaining to the Island 
of Malta, or its inhabitants. 


MAI thu^' 1 an, a. & s. [For etym. see def.) 

A. As ndj. : Pertaining to, or in any way 
connected with the teachings of the Rev. 
Thomas Robert Maltluis (17(38-1834). His 
Essay on the Principle of Population was first 
published in 1798, and has gone through many 
editions. 

** Mr. S;ullcr** two principal works . . . in which 
the Malthusian doctrines were impugned.*’— Cates : 
Diet. Ben. Umg (18751, p. »84. 

B. As subd. : A follower of Malthas ; one 
who holds that aonm eheck is ueccssary to 
prevent over-population. 

** Defer marriage till late In life, iw advocated by the 
old Malthusian* of the ascetic echouL"— Dr. Ji. A. 
AUbuit: Malthusian Tract*, No. i. 

Mal-thu§' l-an-ism, s. (Eng. Malthusian 
(q.v.); -ism.] It is a noteworthy fact that 
a corresponding word does not exist in French.] 

Social Science : The teaching of Malthas, or 
of any other writer bold mg similar views, on 
the population question. Tho first principle 
of Mal thus may bo thus enunciated : That 
while the increase of the means of subsistence 
is io an arithmetical, the increase of popula- 
tion is in a geometrical ratio. This leads him 
to consider checks to population— n subject 
which has occupied the minds of thinkers 
from the days of l'lato (Laws, v., Itcpub ., v.) 
and Aristotle ( I'olit .. vii. 10) to our own time. 
These may he classed under three heads : 
(1) moral restraint; (2) vice; nml (3) misery. 
Malthas unhesitatingly rejects the second, 
and endeavours to eliminate the third check 
by inculcating the necessity of moral self- 
restraint. lie emphatically teaches that 
parentage involves weighty responsibility, mid 
that it is not only imprudent, but immoral to 
bring human beings into the world without n 
fair prospect of being nble to provide for 
them. Tho statement of Mdthus, that popu- 
lation, unchecked, increases in a geometrical 
ratio, is inexact ; but the fact remains that 
population tends to increase beyond tho means 
of subsistence. 

M A writer In the Jiceu* i let Deux M<>nd*t h*d re- 
rvntly nttn< k<(l him aevi-rrly fur Malthusianism,’— 
The Public Health, Aug.. l*U. |i. W. 

malt' in, 8. {ICng. >nall ; -in.) 

Chcm. : A nitrogen. ms fc rnicnt, said by 
Duiininfant to be present in malt and in all 
cere*] grains, eml to l>o inurh more active 
than diastase. It Is precipitated from o cuu- 


ccntraterl extract of malt by alcohol GO o.p 
Dubrunlaut furtlier asserts that diastase is 
merely a prndnet of the decomposition ot 
inaltin, and that the latter is really the active 
principle of malt 

malt ing, ?>r. par., a., t. (Malt, v.] 

A* A B. As pr. par. ± particip . adj . ; (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Chcm. : The process by which barley, wheat, 
rye. or any other description of grain is con- 
verted into malt It consists of four opera- 
tions : viz., steeping, couching, flooring, ami 
kiln-drying. The grain is steeped in water 
for from 30 to 50 hours, according to the tem- 
perature of tho air, to enable it to take up 
enough moisture to soften it. The water is 
then drained from the cistern, and the softened 
grain thrown out into a rectangular voxel 
called a conch, where it remains until ger- 
mination has fairly commenced. As this must 
not be allowed to proceed too rapidly, the 
grain is at the end of 20 or 24 hours thrown on 
the floor to a depth varying from 10 or 12 
inches to 3<»r4 inches according to the sea-son. 
On tlie floor the germination is regulated, tho 
grain being turned every four or five hours, so 
that the whole of it may lie brought under simi- 
lar conditions us to heat, light, and moisture. 
When the ncrospire has reached about three- 
fourths the length of the seed, the grain is 
then spread more thinly on the floor, that it 
may wither, nnd that germination may bo 
arrested. At the end of live or six days after 
the grain has left the cistern, it is thrown mi 
the kiln, where it is subjected to a gradual bent, 
not exceeding 00° for pale malt, 77* for amber 
malt, ami 93* for brown or porter malt. The 
object of malting Is not, as stated in many 
old works, to convert the starch of the grain 
into sugar, but to develop certain soluble 
albuminous bodies which possess the power of 
rapidly changing starch into sugiix in presence 
of water at a temperature of 57* to 70 f . Good 
barley yields about eighty percent, by weight, 
or 109 per cent, by measure of dry malt. 

malting apparatus, «. 

Brewing : A vessel in which ground malt is 
steeped to make the infusion known as wort ; 
this, with the addition of decoction of hope 
and fermentation, becomes beer. 

* malt -man, * malto man, s. (Eng. malt, 
and man.] A maltster (q.v.). {Uasangnc: £>terl 
GU is, p. 79.) 

* malt' mas ter, s. [Kng. vwlt, and muster.) 
A malUter (q.v.). (Adams: H'orks, ii. 246.) 

* mol-tolt, s. [ Maletolt. J 

malf-oso f «. (Eng. malt ; -ose.] 

Chem. : CiolIooOu- Malt-sugar. A form of 
sugar obtained by the action of inalt extract 
or diastase on starch paste. It is not so 
soluble ns dextrose, and much less awed than 
rune sugar. It is incapable of direct fermen- 
tation, but by tho continued action of yeast 
it is converted into glucose, which then yields 
alcohol. Its optical rotatory power Is 139* for 
the sodium ray, and 150" for the transition 
tint, and its copper reducing power about 02*. 

mal treat , t\f. (Fr.„ miltraiter, from Lnt. 
7jut/e = badly, ill, and tracto ^ to handle, to treat ; 
I tab iiiu/truRurr.] To treat badly or roughly ; 
to ill-use, to abuse. 

’* It wm ft little liard tom/iUrv.rrbluiftftcr."— Stem*: 
Tristram Shandy. Vol. 1L, ch. xvil. 

m Al~ treat -mdnt, s. [Pref. mal, and Eng. 

treatment (q.v.).] The act of maltreating ; the 
state of being maltreated ; iU-trcntinont, abuse, 
ill-UHiige. 

malt'-atcr, s. (Fng. malt: -strr.) A man 
whose occupation is to make limit 

•malt-worm. s. (Eng. malt, nml von«.) 
One who is over-fond of or Indulges m malt or 
u tiler liquor ; u tippler. 

•• Miul nniftUtfhlM, |*un4o-hue«l rnaftirorTiu."— 
Shakes?.. 1 Henry 1 1\. 1L L 

*mrilt-$% fl. I Eng. malt; -y.] Pertaining to 
or connected with malt. 

”lu ftn n\irlf«-rvu» iuiil malty »noft-vr."— Dlcheni .• 
BleeHt House, cl> kl 

* mn’-liim (pi. ma la), *. [I^t. neut. sin^ 
of mal ns — bad.] Evil. 

•J (1) Malum in .v : An evil lit itself. 

(2) AMtim prohibit wm : An net wroug be- 
cause prohibiud by law; a prohibited wrong. 


tobil, p<£iU t J<^rl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, benyh; go, feom; thin, thla ; sin, os; oxpoot, yonophon, exist, -lug. 

-elan, -tian = sh»m -tiou. -slon = shun ; -tion, slon = zhutL -clous. Uoua. sloua — slius. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b$I, d^L 
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* m 51 '-ure, s. [Fr. malheur .] Misfortune, 
ill luck*. 

"A woful wight full of rruilure." 

Chaucer; Dreamt. 

* mil u ri'-nfe, s. pi [Mod. Lat. malur(us) ; 
Lat. fe'm. pi. adj. suff. -trur.] 

Ornith.: Soft-tailed Warblers. According 
to Gray a aub-Iamily of Sylviadae, his first 
family of dentirostral insessorial birds, of 
which alurus (q.v.) is the typical genus. 

mal u-rine, a. [Mod. Lat. malur(us) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. Belonging to or having the 

characteristics of the sub-family Malurime 
(q.v.) 

** Perhaps the most curious example of the malurine 
hirila is the beautiful little Emeu Wreu.”— Wood: 
Ulus yut. UUt, ii. 274. 

ma lur - us, s. [Gr. p.a\6<; (malos) = soft, and 
ovpa. (oura) = a tail.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of Gray’s sub- 
family Malurinse. All the species are from 
Australia or Tasmania. The males are dis- 
tinguished by brilliant plumage. Malurus is 
included in the Linnsan genus Motacilla(q.v.). 

mal va, $. [Lat., from Gr. ^.a\6.\n (malache) 
= a'mallow; ftaXavau (mala$so) = to soften ; 
from the relaxing properties of the mallows, 
or from their dowoy leaves ] 

Bot. : Mallows, the typical genus of the tribe 
Malvea? and the order Malvaceae. Calyx sur- 
rounded by a three-leaved involucre, carpels 
numerous, circularly arranged, one-seeded. 
Sixteen species are known. Three, Malm 
sylvestris , M. rotundifolia, and M. moschata arc 
British. The first has three to scven-lobed 
crenate-serrate leaves, and large pale, purple, 
or blue flowers; the second has re ni form 
obscurely-lobed crenate leaves, pale lilac or 
whitish flowers, and the third five to seven- 
partite leaves and pinnatitid lobes, and rosy 
or white flowers. Cavanilles found that the 
bark of a foreign species, M. crispa, could be 
made into cordage. M. j-arvi flora is eaten by 
the natives of ludia, in times of scarcity, as a 
tberb. The seeds are used as a demulcent 
coughs and ulcers of the bladder. M. rotun- 
difolia and M. sylvestris , both of which grow in 
Iodia as well as elsewhere, are also employed as 
demulcents ; the seeds of the former are ap- 
plied externally in skin diseases. 

.miil-va'-9C-£e, s. pi. [Fern. pi. of Lat. vw.1- 
vaceus = pertaining to mallows, like mallows, 
mallow-shaped.] 

Bot. : Mallow worts : an order of liypogyn- 
ous exogens, the typical one of the alliance 
Mal vales. It consists of herbs, shrubs, or 

trees, with alternate more or less divided 
stipulate leaves, the hairs, if any are present, 
stellate. Peduncles usually axillary, flowers 
large, showy, surrounded by bracts. Sepals 
five, three, or four, valvatc in aestivation. 
Petals, as many as the sepals. Stamens, in- 
definite, monadelplious ; anthers one-celled, 
renifonu, bursting transversely ; ovary con- 
sisting of many carpels, arranged around a 
common axis ; styles as many as the carpels. 
Fruit, capsular or baccate ; seeds, one or more 
ia each carpel. Found largely in the tropics, 
and in smaller numbers in temperate climates. 
They are mucilaginous, and without exception 
wholesome (Zand/ey). Known genera 00, species 
7O0 (Sir Joseph Honker), Most abundant ia 
America, 

mal-va'-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Malvace.e.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling the order 
Malvaceae. 

mhl' val, a. [Lat. mali^a); Eng. suff. -al.] 

Bot . ; Of, belonging to, or resembling the 
genus Malva (q.v.). 

If The Malval Alliance: [Malvales]. ( Lind - 

ky.) 

mal va les, $. pi [PI. of Mod. Lat. mal- 
valis , from Lat. malm (q.v.).] 

Bot . ; An alliance of bypogynous exogens. 
They have monodichlamydeous flowers ; pla- 
centa* in the axil of the fruit ; a valvate calyx; 
an imbricated or twisted corolla, definite or 
indefinite stamens, and little or no albumen. 
Lindlcy included under it the orders Htercnli- 
aceae, Byttneriacea?, Vivianiaceae, Tropceol- 
aceie, Malvaceae, and Tiliaceae. 

mal‘ ve-ae, s. pi. [Lat. ma/?<a) ; fern. pi. adj. 
suff. -MB.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the order Mal- 
vaceae (q.v.). 


mal ver-sa-tion, s. [Fr., from malverser — 
to behave ill in office ; Lat. male = badly, ill, 
and versor = to dwell, to be engaged in.] Evil, 
wicked, or improper conduct ; mean artifices ; 
fraudulent tricks ; espec., improper conduct 
or misbehaviour in an office or employment : 
as, fraud, breach of trust, extortion, Ac. 

**A man turned out of his employment . . . for 
malversation iu office. —Burke; On Jt/r. Fox's £<ut 
India Dill. 

* mal -ve sie, s. [Malmsey.] 

mam, s. [Mamma. J 

ma-ma', mamma , s. [See def. ; cf. Sp. 
viama ; Itaf. mamma ; Dut. mama ; Fr. 
maman ; Ger. mama, mamme , memme ; Wei. 
mam — mother; Lat. mamma — the breast.] 
[Mamma.] An infantine term for mother, 
composed of a repetition of one of the earliest 
articulations of the human voice. 

m&ma-luke, mam e luke, * mam- 
louk,* * mem-louk, *. (Fr. mamaluc, from 
Arab, mamluk a purchased slave, from 
malaka—\\e possessed; Sp. mameluco ; Ital. 
mammaluco.] One of the former mounted 
soldiers or Egypt, consisting originally of 
Circassian slaves of the Bey, introduced in the 
thirteenth century. In 1234 they had increased 
so much in power, that one of their number 
became Sultan, the dynasty lasting till 1517. 
They continued, however, even after its over- 
throw' by Selim I., to be the virtual ruling class 
in Egypt. In 1S11 they were treacherously 
butchered to the number of 470 by Mehemet 
Ali, Viceroy of Egypt at Cairo, and soon 
after practically disappeared from history. 

ma mau' lte, s . [Named after the place 

where louad, Maman ; sutl'. -iU (Min).] 

Min.: A mineral resembling polyhalite io 
physical characters, but differing in having 
the potash, magnesia and lime in the ratio of 
1:2:3. Occurs in nodules at the salt mine 
of Maman, Persia, associated with carnallite. 

* mam -bling, s. [Prob., the same as Mum- 
bling.] [Mumble.] A mumbling. 

"In such <i mumbling of profession. "—Bp. Ball: 
Christian Moderation, hk. ii., | 2. 

mam e-lon, 5. [Fr., from Lat. mamma = 

the breast.] A small hill or mound, so called 
from its' resemblance to a woman’s breast. The 
word acquired a position in the English lan- 
guage owing to the fact that one of the defen- 
sive works of Sebastopol was called the 
Mamelan. 

ma-mes-tra, s, [The nann of a city, for- 
merly the capital of Low^r Armenia. (Me 
Xicoil .)] 

Entom. : A geaus of Moths, family Apamidie. 
The fore wings are dark gray, varied with 
black, and with a white line and spat, shaped 
like U. Expansion of wings an inch and three 
quarters. Larva feeds in August and Septem- 
ber 011 the heart of cabbages, geraniums, Ac. ; 
the perfect insect appears in the following May. 
AJam&sfra persicaria is the Dot. It is blackish, 
purplish, and with yellow dots. Its expansion 
of wing is about an inch and a half. Found in 
the south of England, Ac. 

mam ll-lar-i-a, mam-mfl-liir i a, 5. 

ILat. mami!l(a), ‘dimiu. of mamma = a breast, 
a teat; suff. -aria.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cactaceae, having a fleshy 
stem covered with teat-like projections, spi- 
rally arranged, with radiating spines from each 
teat, and flowers from the axils of the upper 
ones. The species are mostly Mexican. 

mam'-il-lar-y, a. A s. [MamSiillary.] 

* mxm'-ish, «. [Eng. mam; -tsA.] Foolish, 
eilennnate. 

"Some m/imuA monsters can question it.'— Bp. 
Hall : Works, v. 4o4. 

mam ma (pi. mam'-mre), s. [Lat. mamma 
= the breast. J [Mama.] 

1. Or-i. Imhtj. : The same as Mama (q.v.). 

** * Aud who's blind now, mamma f ' the urchin cried.” 
Prior ; Venus Mistaken. 

2. A iwt. (PL) : The breasts ; they exist in the 
male as Bellas in the female, but in a rudiment- 
ary state. In the female they increase in size 
until about the twentieth year, but do not 
seerete milk until after pregnancy has taken 
place. In structure the mammary gland is 
conglomerate, consisting of lobes held to- 
gether by firm, dense areolar tissue, the lobes 
are composed of lobules, and they of minute 


cjecal vesicles, the ultimate terminations of 
the excretory duct. Near the centre of each 
mamma is the nipple, surrounded by an 
areola of a coloured tint, at first pink, but 
after impregnation becoming permanently 
brown. 

mim -mse-form, a. [Lat. mamma: = breasts, 
teats, and forma — form.] 

JSof., etc. : Teat-shaped, conical with a 

rounded apex, mamillary. 

mam'-mal, $. [Mammalia.] 

Zool. : An animal belonging to the class 
Mammalia (q.v.). 

mam-ma'-U-a, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. mam - 
malis = of or for the breasts, good for diseases 
of the breast ; among modern naturalists = 
having breasts, from mamma = a breast. » 
teat, a dug of animals.] 

1. Zool. : Mammals : the highest class of the 
Vertebrate sub-kingdom. The individuals 
are characterized by the possession of mammas 
(teats), enabling them to suckle their young. 
The class is sometimes popularly but errone- 
ously called Quadrupeds [four-footed animals). 
So, however, are some reptiles, as lizards and 
crocodiles, and some amphibians, as frog* 
aod newts. On the other hand, whales ar * 
not fi Air-footed, yet they are akin to the warm- 
blooded quadiupeds, and like them suckle 
their young, which are brought forth alive. 
On this account Linna*us introduced the terra 
Mammalia, now universally accepted. They 
have red, warm blood, in this respect agreeing 
with Birds, but differing from Reptiles, Am- 
phibians and Fishes. The mouth is concealed 
by lips aud armed with bony and enamelled 
teeth ; each ramus of the mandible is com- 
posed of a simple piece of bone. The covering 
is of hair. Normally, there are four limbs, 
which in some aquatic members of the class 
are modified into fins. The toes are generally 
five. Most of the bones are solid or have 
cavities filled with marrow, the air-cells which 
aid in imparting lightness to the bones of 
birds being, as a rule, absent. The bones of 
the cranium ami of the face arc immovably 
fixed to each other. The cranium is larger 
than in other vertebrates, the lower jaw con- 
sists of only two pieces. The vertebral column 
may be divided into five regions, the cervical, 
the dorsal, the lumbar, the sacral, and th 
caudal vertebra?. [Vertebra.] Like birds 
and reptiles, the Mammalia have ail amnion. 
The allantoid ceases to exist at au early period 
of foetal life, or is placentiferous. The brain 
possesses a corpus callosum. The heart has 
two auricles ami two ventricles. The respira- 
tion is by lungs. There is a complete dia- 
phragm. Linmvns divided the class into seven 
orders : Primates, Bruta, Fer.e, Glires, Pecora, 
Bellua?, and ( etc : Cuvier into Bimaua. Quad- 
rumana, Carnassiers, Marsupialia, Rodentia, 
Edentata, Pachydcrmata, Ruminantia, and 
Cetacea. Prof. (Sir Hi .hard) Owen divided 
them, in 1S57, on the structure of the brain, 
into Lyencephala, Lisseuceplmla, Gyreo- 
ceplmla, and Archcncephnla. The first in- 
cludes the Monotremata and Marsupialia ; the 
second contains the Rudeutia, Insectivora, Ac. ; 
the third Carnivora, Quadnunaaa, Ac., and 
the fourth, Man. Prof. Huxley thus classified 
them : Hub-class 1. Ornithodelphia, having 
the single order Monotremata ; 2. Didelpliia, 
also with one order, Marsupialia : 3. Mono- 
delphia(q. v.), containing the other Mammalian 
orders. For the classification of J. Dwight 
Dana, see Meoasthena. 

2. Paheont. : As most of the older geological 
strata are marine, ami the greater number of 
mammals terrestrial, it is not to be expected 
that many remains of the latter will be foun H . 
Besides the animals so highly organized pro- 
bably came late upon tbe 6eene. A mammalian 
genus, Mierolestes, appears in the Upper Trias 
of England, aod Dromotherium in tlx? Trias of 
America. Mammalian remains exist in the 
Stonesfield Hlate of the Lower Oolite, and iu 
the Upper Oolite of America. Most of them 
seem to have been marsupial. Cretaceous 
forms have not yet been found. In 1871, Sir 
Charles Lyell made a census of the known 
secondary mammals, reckoning four in the 
Upper Trias of Wurtemberg, Home rst-t shire, 
and North Carolina, four in the Great Oolite 
of Stonesfield, and fourteen in the Middle 
Purbeck Oolite of Swanagc. Every division 
of the Tertiary has its appropriate mammals, 
nearly all placental, pachyderms beingspecially 
prominent. [Myth.] 


J&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9IL work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, oe. 00 = e. ey = a. * qu = kw. 
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mam ma'-li ail, a. [Mod. Lat. mammnli(a) ; 
Eng. adj. suit* -an.] Of or pertaining to the 
mammalia or mammals. 

* mam-ma-liT-er-ous, o. [Lat,, &c. mam- 
ma ha : fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. 
adj. sntf. -ohs.) Containing tho remains * f 
mammals: as, a mammal if trous crag. [Non- 
FOLK-CRAO.] 

"They art* the Mime tivzmmaliferous strata to which 
the eroh^Ut turns whwu looking lor rrumliift tllii*- 
trnt] ve of the extinct Luma of the poBt-ghiclftt n^e."— 
IV tkon : Prehistoric Man, cb. ilL 

t mam ma-log'-lc-al, a. [Eng. mamma- 
log (y); a cal; Fr. miimmalogique. Tlie only 
example in Littr£ is from t lie Panic des deux 
Monties, April, iS*'.0.J Pertaining to or in any 
way connected with tho science of mam- 
malogy (q.v.). 

"According to mammaloptcat systems, which At 
different times hava been proposed —Ouwn ; Clots. 
Mummolla, p. 54. 

1 mam mal -o-gist, s. [Eng. mammalog(y ) ; 
-»*/.] One versed in mammalogy ; one who 
writes or treats of tnainioiferous animals or 
the mammals. 

t m&m mal 6 gy, 5. [Eng. mammal, and 
Gr. Aoyos (logos) = a treatise, a discourse.] 
A treatise on mammals; the science or doc- 
trine of mammals or mammiferous animals. 

mam ma ry, a. [As if from a Lat marn- 
vuirius , from mamma = the breast.] 

A nat. : Of or pertaining to the breast or 
paps : thus thero are mammary glands, mam- 
mary arteries, Ac. 

milm’ - me - f>, s. [Latinised from mammee 
(q v.).] 

Bol. : A genus of Clusiacese, tribe Garciuiea?, 
The only known species, Mammea americano, 
the Maimnee Apple, or South American Apri- 
cot, is a large tree with showy odoriferous 
flowers. The fruits nro several Inches in 
diameter, with a doublo rind, tho outer one 
leathery, the inner with yellowish pulp like 
that of*an apricot. It is bitter, bnt nourishing, 
and good for pectoral complaints. It is eaten 
raw or cut in slices with wine and sugar, or 
boiled. The gum derived from the bark is 
used by negroes for destroying chigoes in their 
feet. 

mam mec, $. [Native name In tropical 
America.] 

Hot. : Lucuma mammosum, [Marmalade.] 

mammee apple, mammec-tree, a. 
[Mammea.] 

• mam m£r lerc (i as y), 5. [Fr. mamelltirt, 
from mamelle = Ijit. mumilla, diinin. of mam- 
ma = the breast.] 

Old Armour : A plate of steel secured to the 
hauberk, beneath the cyi las, for additional 
protection. Also one of two circular plates 
placed on the breast-plate, to which the hel- 
met, sword, or dagger was secured by a chain 
to preveut its loss by a sudden blow. 

• mAm mcr, v.i. [Prob. an Imitativo, ns if 
from the repetition of the syllables mti or mam ; 
cf. Mid. Eng. mamrlen, momelcn , Ger. mam- 
mein. Out. mommelcn = to mumble (q.v.).] 
To hesitate ; to stand as one muttering and In 
doubt, 

M W bat yr.u could Aik me, that I nhouW deny. 

Or nLfUid to mnmmeriny on 1" 

Shakes p. : Othello, HI. S. 

" mam mcr irig, * mara er-Ing,’ mam- 
er yng, s. [Mammkh.] A state of hesitation 
or d<mbt. 

"She *tocfo *tl1l In ft doubt* ftnd In ft mameryny 
which way she might hike." — .Sir T. More: Workes, i>. 
ICO. 

* mam mot, " mAm’-mot, s. [O. Fr. Ma- 

fiommef = an idol, from Mohummedor Mahomd, 
from the false idea that Mahoumirdaiis wero 
Idolaters.] [Maumkt, Mawxikt.] 

1. An idol. Great injustice waa done in 
making the nnmo of Mohammed synonymous 
with mi idol, while one great dislinclivo fea- 
ture of the lelighm Introduced by the great 
Arabian, was its uncompromising hostility to 
every kind of Idolatry. Hut almost the only 
one of the non-Christian faiths of llio world 
tirnetically known to our ancestors was Mo- 
hammed iain, and It was made to stand as the 
type of all false religions, idolatrous as well as 
non -idolatrous. 

2. A doll, a puppet ; n figure dressed up. 

** I ciwt licit fnr thro. Kate : thU l» no world. 

To piny wltd imuiimcli, and to tilt with Ilea." 

Shaketp. : l Henry It. ft 


* mam -met-rous, n. [Eng. rnamni*/ i{y) ; 
-oi«.] Idolatrous. 

"Their most mount rou* ituim or mammetrous mft- 
ZM.n.~ — Bale : Select Works, p, 16 i 

■ m Am -met- ry.s. [MAiioMmiY,MAOMfrniv.] 

1. Mohammedisin. 

2. Idolatry. [Mammrt.J 

"Heretofore th.'y cull'd linage* mammctu, ftod the 
ftdonitlou ol linage* nwmmHry; that U Mahomet mid 
Mubometry; odious name*. " — ScUien : Table Talk; 
Popery. 

mam-mio, mam my, $. [Mamma.] A 

child’s name for mother. 

mam -mi fer, 5 . [Lat. mamma = abreast, and 
fero ■= to bear.] An animal which lias breasts 
or paps for suckling its young ; a mammal. 

” Miimml/er, In l id, os near Stuttgart. "'—Lyell ; Man- 
ual Mem. UeoL (ed. 4 th), j». 60S. 

M. dc Hlai n vi lie's name for Mammalia 
being Mamniifera, the term inammifer is more 
common in France than hero. 

mam-mif'-er-ous, a. [Eng. mammifer ; adj. 
soff. -o«s.) Having breasts or paps, and suck- 
ling its young ; having the distinguishing 
characteristics of a luauimaL ( Lycll .) 

mam'-mi-form, a. [Lat. mamma s= a breast, 
and forma = form, shape ; Fr. mammiforme.) 
Having the form or shape of paps, 

mam-mil -la (pi. mam mil-lso), 5. [Lat., 

diinin. of mamma = a breast.] 

I, Anal. : Tho nipple, 

IX. Botany : 

1. (Sing.) Tho apex of the nucleus of au ovule. 

2. (PI.) Teats like tubercles on the aurface 

^ of plants, as on Mamillariu. 

mam’-mil-lar-y, ma-mU'-lar-jr, a. ks. 

[Lat. mamillaris , from mamilla , dimiu. of 
mamma = a breast.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to the breasts 
or paps ; resembling a pap. 

2. GeoL : Having the surface studded over 
with rounded projections. (Lytll.) 

3. Min. : An imitative shape resembling 
that of the breast, mostly occurring in minerals 
having a stalagmitic origin. The surface con- 
sists of a group of rounded prominences, aud 
is distinguished from botryoidul (q.v.) f by a 
portion only of the globule or sphere bmug 
visible on the surface of the muss. 

B. Assub.sfantu’e: 

Gcol. : A surface studded over with rounded 
projections. 

mammillary eminences, s. pL 

A natomy ; 

1. More or leas marked prominences on the 
Inner aurface of the bones of the cranium, 
which correspond to the anfraetnosities of tho 
cranium. 

2. White round medullary tubercles, of the 
size of a pea, situate at the base of the brain, 
behind the gray substance, from which tho 
Infundibulum arises, (Dunylison.) 

mammillary-procoss, s. 

]. Anal. : A tubercle projecting backwards 
from each superior articular process of certain 
vertebrae. Called by Owen Meta pophysls (q.v.). 

2. But.: [Mamm.ekohm]. 

mam’ mil - lAto, mAm'-mll-ldt-Sd, a. 

[As if from a Lat. mammiUotus.] 

1. Min.: Tho same as MA.Mjm.LAnv, A. 3. 

2. Pathol. : Having mammiform projections 
on its surface. 

3. Zool. : (Of the apex of some shells): Hounded 
like a nipple. 

mammlllatcd liver, s. 

Pathol. : Cirrhosis (<).v.). 

mAm-mil-ln'-tion, s. [Eng. manmftffaff) ; 
olio a.] 

Pathol. : A term adopted as the t ninslntlnn of 
the French etat mammillont. A corrugated con- 
dition of the gastric mucous membrane, which, 
If slight, may lie pathological; lmt, if more 
extensive, may bo pathognomic of polypus of 
the stomach. (Punglison.) 

mam mil loitl, a. [L it. mamilla *■ n little 
breast, a pap, mid Gr. »l6o? (ritfra) «■ appear- 
ance. form.] .Shaped like or resembling a pap 
or nipple. (Onvit.) 


‘ mam -moclc, * mammoc, • mam ock, 

s. I Prob. from Gael, mam — a round hill, a 
handful, with diinin. autl. -ock (as in liillocA:).] 
A shapeless piece. 

*• King John he valUnlly *oMaed. 

The miserable French ft ml there In hewed.* 

ttmyton . Ptsly-Olbton, ft. I*. 

‘ mam -mock, v.t. [Mammock, s.] To tear 
in or into pieces ; to fall to pieces. 

"He did to k-t fill teeth, and tear It; 0. I warrant, 
how hr tnamrnodkeU It 1 "—Sh-ikesp. ; Coriolaniu. L ft 

mam -mo-dis, s. [Hind, mahmudi = a kind 
of fine mu-ini.] 

Fabric: Coarse, plain Indian muslins. 

Mam mon, mam mon, s. [Lat. mam m/irui, 
from Gr. juLOMwvai ; (ina iwh« 4 fnnn tjyriau 
mamond — riches. Cf. Ueb. *^0-0 (matnioa) 
= a treasure, from (fawutn) = to hide; 
Clialdeu nKwiimdn, mdauJn.J 

1. Script. £ Poetry (Of the form Mammon): 
According to SSchleusner, the Syrian God of 
riches, but no trices have been obUiiued of ao 
idol actually worshipped under that name in 
Syria. Tho word is, therefore, now held to be 
a mere personification of riches. It is used in 
this latter sense in Matt, v i . 2 4 , and Luke xvi. 9. 
Milton poetically makes Mammou a fallen 
augel of sordid character. 

*• Mammon led them on 
Mammon the least erected uptrit that felt 
From heftVeiu* MUton. P. L., L 67ft 

2. Ord. Lang. (Of the form niammoo)* 
Riches, wealth. 

" Mammon U riches or ahoundance of good*. •— Tyn- 
dull: Workes, p. 200. 

’ mam'-mon-ish, a. [Eng. mammon ; -ish.) 
Devoted to the service of mammon or the pur- 
suit of riches ; inspired or actuated by mam- 
mon isin (4.V.). 

* mara'-mon i$m, 5. [Eng. mammon; -ism.) 
Devotion to the service of nmmmoti or the pur- 
suit of riches. 

"Tf all except mummonlsm be a vaio grimace. — 
Carlyle: Pott Jr Present, bk. fi.. ch. xvL 

* inam’-mon 1st, «. [Eng. ■mammon; -isf.] 
une devoted to the service of maiiimau or the 
pursuit and acquisition of riches ; a worldly 
person ; a worldling. 

" Whru I'd Arrive the very top of all 
The mistaken mammonist* mUodl.* 
llromc ; A Paraphrase upon Bvciesiastes L 

* mSm’-mon-ite, s. [Eng. mammon; -ite. \ 
The same as Mammonist (q.v.). 

"When a MammonUo mother kills her babe for a 
burial fee,'' Tennyson; Maud, 1. L 44. 

* m&m-mon-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. mam- 
monic(c); -afton.] The act orj-rocess of mum- 
nionizmg ; a rendering mammonish or devoted, 
to the pursuit and acquisition of wealth. 

* m&m'-mon-Izc, v.t. [Eng. mammon ; -ue.) 
To render mammonish ; to actuate with a 
spirit of maunnomsm. 

* mhm’-mosc, a. [Lat. rnarnnw = a breast.) 
Having the torm or slmi'C of a breast ; breast- 
shaped. 

mim'-moth, s. A a, [Russ. maman<‘=a 
imuunmth (Skeat); Tartar mamma = the earth, 
because the Tungooses and YakooU believed 
this animal worked its way in the earth like a 
niolo (U'ehs’fer). 8keat dismisses as absinxl the 
elymol. lYom Arab, behemoth or mehemoth ; but 
for I lie other side see Geol. Mag. (tbSO), p. -103. 
LittrO says tho word is of unknown origin.] 

A- As substantive : 

Palevont. : Klephas primigenius. The first 
mammoth discovered was found imbedded In 
lea in 1709 on tho shores of the Lena, by a 
Tungoosian fisherman mimed SchnnuuliotT. 
A Russian engineer, nrimcd Hnikeiidorf. thur 
describes a mammoth unearthed from n tun- 
dra (q.v.) in tic- north of Siberia, where so 
ninny lie buried In the same manner as do 
the remains of OrciM mrpacrro.t In the pent- 
bogs of Ireland 

" Plctur* Li v.mraoff an elrphatit, with a bo»le 
eover.il With thick fur. n1>out thirteen feet III height, 
ami C f teen lu length, wllh tu»kanght feet ImiK, thick, 
ami eurvunr outwnrxl* at their cinli. a fttoiit Irunk of 
• Iv feel lu length, coIiwmI llml* of a ItK.t au.l a hull III 
thlckucM, and a tnll imkeol to the cml which 
covei— l with thick tufty hair. Ill* iw»r« liuiriiLllke 
larye nakeil ear* lay fearfully turned up ov.-r the 
he<v>l IaIkiiiI the klmuhU'n. mul Lick he had atllf hair, 
about a fo.it lu liaigtli like a mane. . . . I 'inter tin* 
outer hair there ftpj>e« ml every w here a w.w.l, tcr>- »olt. 
w Arm. an.l thick, aihI <<f a j cllnw Imiwii colour. A* 
Com|4\ml »Uh «»»f lu.llaii elcphaiilA, the luvul *m 
tuiifii, the I ratn-eMM* low mul narrow, hut the trunk 
A'i>l month w. re lArwer." 
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Prof. W. Buyd Dawkins (Quar. Journ. Gecl. 
Soc., xxxv. 13S, sqq.), treating of the range of 
the mammoth in time and space, comes to the 
conclusion that it existed in Britain before, 
duriog, and after the Glacial period. Its re- 
mains are found io Fraoce in “enormous 
abundance there it was contemporary with 
the Cave-men of the Pleistocene, as is proved 
by a spirited engraving of it on a piece of 
mammoth ivory found in the Cave of li3 Made- 
leine, Dordogo'e (Figured in Lubbock's Grig, of 
Civil., p. 41); it has been found io nearly every 
County in England ; and, broadly speaking, 



MAMMOTH. 


its range extended “over the whole land of 
the northern hemisphere.” It is a noteworthy 
fact that the teeth of the mammoth found in 
the northern regions have narrow plates, while 
the plates of those discovered further south 
are broad. This Prof. Darwin attributes to 
difference of food. Ha is also of opinion 
“that the mammoth may be taken as the 
aucestor of the Indian elephant.” To show 
how plentiful these animals once were in 
Asiatic Russia. Mr. H. H. Howorth (Geol. Mag. 
(1880), p. 500) says, that from 1S25 to 1831 
there were never less than 1,500 poods of fossil 
ivory sold at Yakutsk, and one year the sale 
reached 2.000 poods : and similar ivory was 
offered for sale in Khiva as early as the tenth 
century. 

B. As adj. : Resembling the mammoth In 
point of size ; gigantic, immense : as, the 
Mammoth Cave in" Kentucky, the Mammoth 
Tree in California. 

mammoth tree, s 

Bot.: Sequoia gignntea, a great Californian 
tree, surpassed in height only by the Eucalyptus 
(q.v.) of Australia. The largest known speci- 
men, that in the Mammoth Grove at Calaveras 
iu Upper California, where it was discovered 
by a party of Americans in 1S50, was 327 feet 
high bv 90 in circuuiference. It is the largest 
of known trees, and is believed to be from 
8,000 to 4,000 years old. It belongs to tlia order 
Conifene (Pinacew), tribe Abietims. 

* mam-mo thrept, s. [Gr. p.ap.p.6Bpeirro$ 
(mammothreptos), Irom pdixpa. (mamma) = a 
mother, a grandmother, and Tp/<f>u> (trephe) = 
to nourish.] A child brought up by its grand* 
mother ; a spoilt child. 

"W« are the mammothrent * of Slnne." 

Davie t : Boly Jioode , p. 13. 

mam my, s. [Mammie.] 

mam'~pe-lon, s. (Native name.] 

Zool. : Cyncgale Bennettii, one of the Yiver- 
ridne, from Borneo. It differs from other 
members of the family in being stout and 
plump. Colour yellowish-brown, lighter on 
the under-side of the head and over tha eyes ; 
darker on the legs. The snout is long and 
pointed, the muzzle bald, the ears very short, 
the whiskers well developed. It frequents 
the neighbourhood of water, and is a good 
climher. 

Inan (pi. men). # mon, 5. & a. (A.S. mann, 
mon ; cogn. wit h Dut. wan ; Icel. madhr (for 
tnannr), wan-; Sw. wan; Dan. wa?ui ; Goth, 
manna; Ger. mann; Lat. mas (for wans) = a 
male; Sansc. w ana. The sense is “thinking 
animal ’ from the root wan = to think, found 
unchanged in Sansc. ; cf. also Eng. wind, 
mean; Lat mminf, &c.] 

A. ^45 substantit'c : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An individual of the human race ; a 
human being ; a living person. 

"The people gathered themselves together u one 
man to Jerusalem . ' —Etra iil. 1. 

2. A male adult of the human race as dis- 
tinguished from a woman. 

" Neither was the man created for the woman ; bnt 
vh© woman for the man .” — t Corinthian* xi. 0 . 


mammothrept— man 


3. A male adult of the humao race as dis- 
tinguished from a boy or child. 

“ The nurse's legend* are for truths recei red. 

And the man dreams hut what the boy believed.” 
Dry den: Cock A Fox, 836. 

4. A liuaband. 

5. A male servant or attendant ; a work* 
man; an adult male in the employ or under 
the direction of some persoa. 

M One of my husband's men." 

Shaketp. ; /{ape of Lucrece, 1,29 L 

6. The human race ; mankind ; human beings 
collectively. 

'M/an lias been studied more carefully than any 
other organic beiug. and yet there is the greatest pos- 
sible diversity amougat capable judges whether he 
should be classed as a single species or race, or as two 
(Yirey) as. three (J&cquinot). tour /Kant), five (Blu- 
menbachj. six (Button), seven (Hunter), eight (Agassi?:), 
eleven (Pickering), fifteen (Bory St. vinceut). sixteen 
(Desmoulins), twenty-two | Morton), sixty (Uraufurd), 
or aa sixty -three, according to Burke.”— Da run n: De- 
scent of Man, i. 226. 

7. A male who possesses the characteristics 
of manhood or manliness. 

" The man that dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a n/an." 

Cou'per : Export illation, 433. 

3. A vassal, liege, subject, or tenant. 

9. Man is used as a word of familiar address, 
frequently conveying the idea of impatience, 
contempt, or disparagement. 

** You may part ike of anything that we say: 

We apeak no treason, man.” 

Shaketp. ; Richard III,, I. 1 

10. Man is used loosely or indefinitely (like 
the French on) in the sense of one, any one, a 
person. 

‘•A man would expect -to find some antiquities."— 
Add Don . On Italy. 

IL Technically: 

1. Script., Anthrop., Ethnol., dc. : Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century there has beeh 
a growing teudeucy to refer all the sciences 
relating to man to one comprehensive science, 
Anthropology. Scripture teaches that on 
the sixth day of creation “God created man 
in his own image" (Gen. i. 27), a little lower 
than the angels (Psalm viii. 4, 5), planted for 
him a garden (Gen. ii. $), gave him leave to 
eat of its fruits with the exception of one, of 
which he was forbidden to partaka on pain of 
death (ii. 16, 17, iii. 2, 3). Both his wife (Eve) 
and he disobediently ate the fruit, became 
liable to death, and were expelled from Eden 
(iii. 6-24). The duration of human life was 
then nearly a thousand years (v. 4, 8, 10, 14, 
27, 31, &e.). But after the flood, brought on 
by the wickedness of the antediluvian world 
(vi. 3, 5, 6, 7, &c ), it was gradually curtailed 
(xi. 11, 13, 15, 17. 19, 23, 25), till finally it 
reached the limits which still continue 
(Psalm xc. 10). God selected for himself as 
his special people tlia Jewish race, one of 
those descended from Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3, 
xvii. 21, xx viii. 4, Exod.v. 1, &c.). “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in liim should not 
perish but have everlasting life " (John iil 16), 
thus to some extent at least counteracting 
the influence on mankind of Adam’s sin 
(Rom.v. 19). A distinction is drawn hetween 
the “ spirit ” of man and that of tha inferior 
animals (Eccles. iii. 21). An obscure passage 
in the NewTestament may perhaps have some 
bearing on the case of tha latter (Rom. viii. 
19-23). Mr. Darwin is of opinion that man 
sprung from one of the naked molluscs called 
Ascidians, tha line of descent or ascent run- 
ning through some liumhlo tlsh like the 
hncelet, then up through the ganoids and 
other fish, the amphibians, reptiles and birds, 
the Monotreinata, the lowest Mammals, the 
Marsupialia, tha Placental Mammalia, the 
Lemurs, the Sim incise, and the Anthropoid 
Apes. ( Darwin : Descent of Man.) [For the 
time at which remaius of man first appear in 
the geologic strata, sea Antiquity of Man, 
Flint-implements, &c. For his zoological 
characteristics, see Anthropip.e and Homo. 
For the question whether man constitutes one 
species with several varieties, or more species 
than one, see the example under A. I. 6.] 
Blumenbach divided mankind into five races, 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, 
the American, and the Malay. Cuvier reduces 
tha five to three, the Caucasian, the Mongo- 
lian, and the Ethiopian. Dr. Fritchard ex- 
tended them to seven, the Iranian (the same as 
the Caucasian), the Turanian (the same as the 
Mongolian), the Native Americans, the Hot- 
tentots, the Negroes, the Fapnas nr Woolly- 
headed Polynesians, tha Alfourou and Native 
Aastralians. Dr. Latham divides mankind 
into three varieties, Mongolidce, Atlautid*, 


and Japetidae. Prof. Huxley’s classification 
of mankind is into the Australoid, Negroid, 
Mongoloid, Xanthochroic, and Melanochroic 
races. (For other inquiries, see the several 
sciences relating to man.) 

2. Games: A piece with which a game, ai 
chess or draughts, is played. 

B. As adj. : Man is used adjectively in a 
few compounds to denote the male sex ; male. 

" Every man child shall be circumcised .'' — Geneni 
xviL 10. 

% Man is found frequently iu compounds, 
the meanings of most of which are sufficiently 
ob vie us. 

man ape, s. A popular name for aoy 
anthropoid ape. [Anthropoid.] 

* man-at-arms, s. A soldier, especially 
one in the middle ages, fully armed and 
equipped ; a heavy-armed soldier. 

* man-case, s. A body. 

“He hod a handsome man-cate.”— Fuller : Church 
BUtory, 111. vii. 13. 

man dram, s. A preparation used iD the 
West Indies, like bitters, to excite languid 
appetites. It consists of a mixture of sliced 
cucumbers, shallots, or onions cut very small, 
a little lime-juice and Madeira wine, with a 
few pods of bird-pepper, well mashed, and 
mixed with the liquor. (Loudon.) 

man-eater, s. 

1. Onl. Lang. : A cannibal. 

2. Zool. : A name applied to either of the 
two great Felid*. notably to the tigers, when, 
iu old age leaving their natural food, they 
prey by preference upoo man. 

Ii The Anglo-Indian view is that a tiger 
when its teeth decay with age is no longer 
able to pierce the hide of a bullock or an ante- 
lope. Driveu to desperatiou by hunger it 
ventures timidly to attack a child ora woman, 
and is astonished to find bow feeble is the 
resistance it meets with. Its fear of man, 
which in its vigorous days was very great, 
now vanishes, and, unless destroyed, it makes 
dreadful slaughter of the human race. It is 
probably the same with the lion. (See the 
example.) 

“A man-eater Is Invariably an old lien. And when 
he overcomes his fear of man bo far os to come to 
villages for goats, the people remark. His teeth are 
worn, he wifi soon kill men."— Prof. Parker, in Cat- 
lefl'i Sat. But., IL 27. 

man-eating, a. & s. 

A, As adj. : An epithet applied to old lions 
or tigers, which, by preference, attack man. 

B. As subst . ; The practice of attacking 
and devouring roan in preference to any of 
the larger mammals. 

“The lion is said sometimes to develop the taste for 
man-cariny, which makes the tiger bo terrible." — 
Pro/. Parker, In CatteU't Sat. But., IL 26. 

man-engine, s. A mechanical lift for 
raising and lowering men in the shafts of 
ininea. It consists of a vertical rod worked 
from the engine-beam alternately up and 
down in the miue-shaft. On this rod are 
handles and stepping-places at distances equal 
to the stroke of the rod ; similar liaudles and 
steps are fixed at the side of the shaft or eo 
another rod which rises and falls in the reverse 
way to the first rod. By stepping in turn from 
one set of steps to the other, the miners 
ascend or descend the mine. In practice it 
has proved to ba fruitful of accideot. I n this 
counlry the maa-eogina is being superseded by 
cages or, ae io some of the minea on Laki 
Superior, by cars. 

man-fungus, s. 

Bot. : Geaster (q.v.). 

* man linxter, s. The same as Man* 

MERCER (q.V.). 

"Be eo. aud no more, you man-huxteT." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Cuttom of the Country, tv. L 

* man-mender, 5. A ludicrous or con- 
temptoous name for a physician or surgeon. 

” Whither go all these men-mendert, these physicians f " 
Beaum. A Flet. : Monsieur Thomas, ii. L 

* man-mercer, s. A woollen draper; 
one who deals by retail in clothes, &c., for 
male attire. 

man-midwife, $. A man who practises 
obstetrics ; an accoucheur. ( Byron : Vision 
of Judgment , Ixxvii.) 

* man-milliner, s. A male maker of 
millinery ; lienee, one who busies himself 
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with trifling or effeminate oecnpationa or em- 
bellishments. 

“ An empty-pat«l Mlow. and a* conceited iu a man* 
milliner." — Thsodor* Hook : Alt in the Wrong, ch. ti. 

* man minded, a. Having the mind or 
qnalities of a man. 

* man monster, s. A monster in the 
service of any person. 

" My unan-montfer hath druw ued hi* toiifpje in sack.'* 
— Shakesp. : Tent pat. in. 2- 

* man mountain, s. A man of gigantic 
proportions; a giant. (Swift: Gulliver; til - 
«/>«/.) 

man of war, s. An arnted ship; n ship 
of war. 

" Supported hy a British man-of-war from La I man 
and tv»o gunboat*."— Timet. Nov. 10, 18781. 

J/a n^ofwar bird: [FniGATE-atRD]. 
Man-of-war's man : A seaman belonging to 
A ship of war. 

man of straw, 5 . A man of no sub* 
stance, influence, weight, or means ; one put 
for wsu d as a puppet or decoy. 

man-orchis, 5. 

Bui. : Acer as anthropophora. A fanciful 
resemblance is pointed out between the tip of 
this orchis ami a man hung by the head. It 
Ls British. 1 Aceh. as. 1 

man -rent, a. [Manred.} 
man rope, s. 

jVuwf. : A rope suspended by stanchions on 
ea< h side of a gangway, and used in ascending 
or descending a ship’s side, hatchways, Ac. 

man shaped, a. Haring the external 
eon fot mat ion more or less closely resembling 
that of man. 

Man-shaped n pc$ ; 

Zool. : A popular name for the Anthropoid 
Apes. [ANTHKoroin.J 

“In tbo great nnl*r of the Primates, after man, 
•hand the wntn-iAapcfi, or anthropomorphous <i pet ." — 
Prof. Duncan, In Cassell" t Mat. Hist., I. «. 

man tiger, s. 

Anlhrop. : A person credited with having 
the jiower of assuming the shape of a tiger 
at will. The belief that certain individuals 
have such power is common in India, and the 
Klionda say that a man- killing tiger is cither 
an incarnation of the Karth -goddess, or a 
transformed man. [Lycantiikopy.] 

“ It is thu* with the Lava* of HirtuA, supposed to he 
the broken-down remains of a cultured race, and 
dreaded as man-tiger*”— Tutor : Prim. Cult, (187a), 
U 113 

man-trap, s. An engine or contrivance 
for catching trespassers. Their use is now 
illegal, unless set iu a dwelling house between 
eunset and sunrise. 

man worship, s. Undue reverouce, 
respect, or adulation paid to a man ; extreme 
obsequiousness. 

mAn. v.t. [Man*, s.) 

1. To furnish with men ; to supply with a 
Mulflcient force or complement of men, as for 
management, service, defence, Ac. 

“She wo* so formidably Twinned that all attempts 
to hoard her failed."— MacauUty : Hist. An;/., ch. XVlll. 

* 2. To furnish or provide with a man or 
servant. 

“I was never manned with on agate till now."— 
Ehakrtp : 2 Henry H’„ 1. 2 

* 3. To act or piny the husband to. 

“Do you think' I could own a liu*sy yet? M — 771* 
CVxiJrmim Courtship to (he Creel-wife's Daughter, l>. t. 

* 4. To accustom to man ; to lame, us a haw k. 
" Another way I have to man my haxk'ard. 

To make her come, anti know her kcrimr's cull." 

.H/«uAe»y>, ; Taming of the Shrew, lv. 1. 

1 5. To fortify, to strengthen; to supply 
with strength for action. 

“ He mannd hhiiR'-lf with dnuntlc** Air " 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, lv. 10. 

* 0. To brave ; to bear or face like a man." 

" I must man It out.** Drytlen : AU for Love, 1L 

To man the yards : 

Naut. : To send a sufficient number of men 
iipnn the yards to reef or lurl the anils ; also 
to range limn in a standing position along the 
tops of the yards, as a ninrk of respect to 
some person, or on sumo memorable occasion. 

• mAn a hlo, a. [Eng. m/wt, s.; -able 1 Of ngo 
lor marriage or a husband ; of a marriugcnblu 
ago. 

“That** woman’* rl|»* ag* ; a* full a* thou art 
At one aud twenty ; sliw's manable. I* she in.t ?* 
flea urn. Jt PUL .* Maid of the Milt, II. t. 


min'-a ca, s. [Brazilian Portuguese.] 

Hot.: Franciscta uni fora. [Franciscr*.] 

' man-aec, $. A v. [Menace.] 

man -a-clo, * mAn -l-cle, * man y-clc, s. 
[Fr. inanicle, Irom Lat. manicula, diimn. of 
m«nicu = a long sleeve ... a Binnacle, 
from manna = the hand; Hal. maneUa ; 8p. 
murttofn.J Handcuffs for criminals. The two 
pieces of metal tire hinged together, the upper 
portion of which is curved so as to lit the 
wrist, and the lower portion is straight, ex* 
ccpt at a point near its outer end, where it is 
slightly bent. (The word is seldom used 
except in the plural.) 

“ Knock otr hi* nwmidri ; bring your prisoucr to 
the king.* — Shaketp. ; Cymbeline. v. 4. 

man -a-clc, v.t. [Manaixk.J 

]. Lit. : To put manach s or handcuffs on, 
in order to coniine the hands ; to shackle, to 
handcuff, to fett.er tlie limbs. 

’■ We'll Unit thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bear* an l Iu thi lr chains. ' 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 1. 

2. Fig. : To restrain or confine in any way ; 
to fetter. 

’‘Spirits wheu they phase 
Can cither sex Assume. «>r both : so soft 
And uncumpouuded is their essence pure : 

Not tied or manacfed with Joint or limb.' 

Milton : P. L., I. 42<5. 

man -age (age as ig), v.t. & i. [Manaoe, s .] 

A. Transitive: 

]. To have under direction; to direct, to 
guide, to conduct, to carry on, to administer, 
to handle, to transact. 

“Tell theuatious. In no vulgar strain. 

What wars 1 manage, and what wreaths I gain." 

Prutr : Henry Jt i'mmu, 

2. To have under control ; to be able to 
guide or direct. 

" His dratroona had still to learn how to manage 
their horses "."— Macaulay : Hist. Png., ch. xiv. 

3. To treat ; to put to use. 

Who then thv master. »ny. ami whose the land 
So dress'd aud manag'd by thy skilful himdr" 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 303. 

4. To wield ; to have under command ; to 
understand the use of. 

“It was found that nut one In four of the English 
soldiers could manage his piece at all.**— Macaulay : 
JJist. Png., ch. xlv. 

5. To train in the manage, as a horse ; to 
train generally. 

*lj. To contrive, to effect, to trent of. 

•* Mark how th« genius of a VirfiU has managed a 
war alter a Homer."— Mickle : Dutertatlom on the 
Lusiad , 4c. 

* 7. To make subservient. 

8. To husband ; to treat or use with caution 
or sparingly. 

9. Toti eat with caution or address ; to use 
cautiously or wisely. 

** Oft times nothing profits more 
Than self esteem, grounded on just right 
Well inunoyetf.** Milton : P. L,, vllL 673. 

B. I ntransitive : 

]. To carry on, control, or direct affairs. 

*' Leave them to manage lor thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want.'* 

Dry ilcn : Juvenal, sat. x. 

2. To contrive. 

•mAn' ago (ago as ig), s. [Fr. manege = 
the training or management of a horse, from 
Sp. manef/yio = a managing, a handling, a 
riding school, from mano = tho hand; Lat. 
manus; ltul. muiuggiarc = to manage. J 

1. The treatment, training, or management 
of a horse. 

“They or« fair with their feeding, they aro taught 
their mu nugc, and to that end riders dearly hired. — 
Shakctp. : A* J oa Lika It, I. L 

2. Conduct, management, dircctiou, admin- 
istration. 

" l.t>renzo. I commit Into your hand* 

The husbandry and mmmiptol my hou»c * 

X'lakvrp. : Mervftant i f Venice, IU. 4. 

3. Treatment. 

“Now for tho n-bol*. which stand out In Irrland ; 
Lxpcdivul manage must ho made, my liege." 

Shake ip. : Hiehard //.. i. 4. 

xn^in age a bll i tv (ago as ig), s. [Fog. 
mintujtiihb' ; -tfy.J Tin* quality or atate of 
being nmnugetihiu ; traetabillty. 

mAn age-a-blo (ago as ig), a, lEng. 

mu nage ; •u6u\] 

1. Capable of being managed ; easy to he 
turned or directed towards, or used for Its 
proper purpose. 

“ NVers cilucatloii el*o »o surn to fall. 

UoliducUd ou a manageable fcnli- ? 

Cvwper. Tirocinium, 7'*. 


2. Callable of Wing easily maoage«l,gov*-rned^ 
or turned ; tractable, docile : as, a mnnagt- 
able child. 

3. Easily made subservient to one‘s view* 
or designs. 

* man -age-a-ble-ness (age as ig), 5 . 

[Eng. viaiuigtuble; -n«.s.J The quality or 
state of being manag»;:ible ; tractable nos.% 
docility. 

♦ mA.n ago a bly (age as ig), 0 dv. [Eng. 
vuuuigcao(U) ; dy.\ in a manageable manner 
or degree. 

• mAji- ago -less fage a a ig), a. [Eag. 

imiou^e; -/zss.J Incapable of being managed. 

man age ment (ago as ig), s. [Eng. 

Miami ye; -menf.J 

1. The act of managing, carrying on, guid- 
ing, directing, or conducting; conduct, ad- 
ministration, direction. 

“The attain of im-n and the mftn^vrnvnC of tbt* 
a u hi unary world. Horsley . sermon*, vol. I. nr. II- 

* 2. A negotiation ; a treaty, dealing, or 
transaction. 

" He hod ereat management* with ecclcda"tlck», In 
the view of belu^ advuuced U* the pontificate.*— Add i- 
toii : On Italy. 

3. Those who manage, carry on, direct, or 
conduct any matter, business, undertaking, 
institution, Ac. ; the body of managers or 
directors collectively. 

4. Cunning, art, artifice; skill or pnulfnce; 
contrivance ; skilful conduct. 

“ I repose upon yuur management whut 1* dearest to 
me. my fame mid reputatuni. —Dryden Annus Mira - 
bUi*. {A n Account of the Poem. I 

man ag-er (ag as ig), s. [Eng. monn^); 
-tr.J 

1. One who has the management, conduct, 
or direction of any matter, business, under- 
taking, institution, A:c. ; a director, a con- 
ductor, speeit'., of a theatre. 

" Mr. Walpole waa one ol tho manager* on thU occa* 
■ iuu,"— Uurkc : Appeal from the .Veto to the O Id Whig*. 

2. One who manages or conducts business 
with frugality and economy ; a thnlty person; 
n good economist. 

3. A contriver, a schemer. 

“ An artful mani»</«rr, that crept between 
lils fi loud aud shamov" Dope : Pp. to Satire $, L 

man-a-ger'-i-al, a. [Eng. manager; -iof.J 
Of or pertaining to a manager or management. 
" IIow I luwe set my heart ou ruahlUK lnt*> Kon*tera 
study . . . Macllnc spaiutiii); room, and into MacnrAdy'a 
managerial ditto without a njomeuta warmup. — 
/lichen * . Letter*, lii. 30. 

# man-ag-cr-y (ag as ig), $. [O. Fr. 

menagerie. ) 

1. Management, condnet, direction, adminis- 
tration. 

" None were punished for tho ill managery and con- 
duct of the expedition."— Haker .’ Charles l, (iui. 1626). 

2. Manner of using. 

“ The ready managery of thetr weapona."— Decay eg 
Piety. 

3. Economy, frugality, husbandry. 

“The court of Rome ho*. In other uiMtanee*, so well 
attested its Rood will /iu very, lh.it it is nut credible 
crowns aro conferred ^nius. —Decay of Piety. 

4. Moral conduel. 

mAn ag irig (ag as ig), j>r. for., a., & *. 
[Man auk, t’.J 

A* As ;>r. par. : (See tlm verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Conducting, guiding, controlling, or ad- 
ministering. 

2. Economical, frugal, contriving, planning. 

*’ l »r Pruyi nl^utlled. at one aud tho samo time, a 
sober mid wnirmimm man. mu hourit mnn. and a ui*u 
of substance.''— UoUtmuPi : The Pee, No 4 

C. As subst. : The sttino as Masaijkment 
( q.v.). 

“ And let the goodliCM of the m.in.iyfn*7 
llano out tho Mol ol foul it(t.tiuli>k nulte." 

Darnel : Cn-il II nr*, tr. 

mAn a Kill, [O. Hut. nni/inrA.cM, a diniln. 
lrntu ttuiu ; Fr. man no/ u hi ; tier, rmm »ie/i«m. J 

1. Ord. Lang. : A little man, n dwarf, a 
mannikin (q.v.). 

“This l» a dear miin iiia to you, 8lr Toby." — 
£(*aie*p. Twelfth Sight, ill 2. 

2. Ormth. : lhprldie, n family of Me.mnnyodi, 
containing some sixty specien ; chmoly nllhs! 
to the 'l y rants. I hey are all of small atze. 
mimewhul ahy In tlnnr Imbi s. and are fouudi 
In thu vtuodod puitiuns of South America. 

i ■ mail asc, s. A v. [M knack.] 


boll, b6^; J<^1; cat, 9 CII, chorus, 9 hln, bon^h; go, £om; tlilu, this; slu, rjj; oxpoot, Xonoplion, exist, -irig. 

-clou, -tian «= shan. -tlou, -slon-shun; -(Ion, -eion =1 zliun. -tlous, -slouu, -oious - sUrim -blc, -dlo, Ate. - bill, 
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manatee— mandarin 


man-a-tee', t man-a-ti’, * mftn'-a tin, 

s. [Etym. doubttul. Agassiz says from the 
native name ; McNicoll adopts the etym. given 
io the extract, as does Prof. Flower in Encyc. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 456.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the genus Manatus 
(q. v. ), more particularly M. australis ( ameri - 
canus), hrst discovered by the early Spanish 
colonists. Dr. Haslan waa of opiuion that 
there were two species of Manatus in America, 
and the northern form he named M. latirostris; 
they are now generally considered as consti- 
tuting a single species. Desmarest separated 
the African Manatee from its American con- 
gener, oo account of cranial differences, not, 



MANATEE. 


however, of great importance, and called it 
M. senegalensis. Manatees are found in the 
creeks, lagoons, and estuaries of some of the 
West India islands, on the American coast, 
from Florida as far as 20* S., in the great 
rivers of Brazil, on the coast of Africa from 
16° N. to 10° S„ and in Lake Tchad. They 
are slow and inactive, and quite inoffensive ; 
they browse on aquatic, preferably fluviatile, 
plants io shallow water. Their numbers are 
rapidly diminishing, as they are hunted f-»r 
the sake of their skin, the oil they yield, and 
their flesh. The Manatee measures from 10 
to 12 feet in length. It has a thick, wrinkled, 
hairless hide, of a dark bluish gray color. 
The eyes are small and deeply 6unk, and the 
nostrils are valved slits at the end of the 
snout. 

"Its most retnarkahle feature Is the forepaw. occu. 
pyiug the usual place of the cetacean fiu. hut bearing 
so close a resemblance to a hurnau hand that the name 
manatee is generally supposed to have been conferred 
on it by the first Squish explorers on this account” 
— Wilson : Prehistoric Man, L a74. 

t man-a-tl', s. [Manatee.] 

ma-nat'-l dse, a. pi- [Mod. Lat. manat( tts); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff. -ida\] 

Zool. : Sea-cows ; the single family of Illi- 
ger’a Sirenia, the Herbivorous Cetacea of 
F. Cuvier. The Manatidse, however, differ 
from Whales in many important particulars. 
The family contains three genera : Halicore, 
Manatus, and the recently extinct Rhytina. 

• man a-tin, s. [Manatee.] 

• ma-na’-tion, S, (Lat. vianatio, from mono 
= to flow out.] The act of issuing or flowing 
out of something else. 

man a-tus, S. [Mod. Lat., from manatee 
(q-v.).*] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Manatidae(q.v.). Body pisciform, ending in a 
shovel-like tail with rouuded edges ; no traces 
of hind limbs, either externally or internally ; 
no dorsal fin. The fore limbs are flattened 
paddles, without traces of fingers, but with 
three diminutive flat nails near their extremi- 
ties. The upper tip is tumid, cleft iuto two 
lobes, which are divaricated to receive food, 
and contracted to seize it and convey it into 
the mouth. Eyes and ear-orifice minute. 
Skin gray, wrinkled, covered with delicate 
hairs ; upper and under-lip setigerous. Two, 
if not three, species are known. They feed 
solely on aquatic vegetation. [Manatee.] 

2. PaUeont. : (See extract). 

•’Extinct speciesot Manatus have been fouud In the 
Post-pliocene deposits of Eastern North America from 
Maryland to Florida."— Wallace : Oeog. DUtrib. oj 
AnunaU, ii. 210. 

min’-a-wa, s. [Maori.] The green aromatic 
resin of Avicennia tumentosa, eaten by the 
New Zealanders. 

• man’-hdte, s. [A.S. man, and bote.] 

Feudal Law: Compensation paid for the 
killing of a man ; espec., compensation paid 
to a lord for the killing of his man or vassal. 

• mah'-ca, a. [Mancus.) 


man^he (1), maunch, s. [Fr. ? nanche, from 
Lat. manica = a long sleeve, from mantis = 
the hand.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A sleeve with long, hang- 
ing ends to it. 

2, Her . ; A bearing representing auch a 

sleeve. 

” That manch, that moooe. this martlet, aod that 
moumL" Herrick : Hetperidet, p. 316. 

* manchc prcsent, s. A greedy fellow ; 
a parasite. 

man -X?he (2), s. [Native name.] 

Xaut. : An Eai>t Indian boat used on the 
Malabar coast. It has masts raking for wa id 
and a flat bottom. 

Man-ghes-ter, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A city in the south-west division of 
Lancashire. 

Manchester School, $- 

Politics : A name applied by their opponents 
to the early advocates of Free Trade, whose 
head-quarters were at Manchester. Their 
distinctive tenet was Free Trade, notably in 
corn [Corn Laws] ; but through their chief 
leaders, Messrs. Cobden and Bright, they were 
also identified with protests against a spirit of 
militarism (q v.), which led to their being 
called the “peace-at-any-price” party. 

M ,\Vhat they mean by the Manchester School is 
merely co pyiug e phrase of Mr. Disraeli, which refers. 

I suppose, really to the foreign i*>llcy which was more 
prominently, i>erliaia. advocated by Mr. Cobden and 
myself some jears ago than by any other two meu 
probably in the country.”— Right Bon. J. Bright : 
Speech at Birmingham, Jau. 29, 1885. 

Manchester- yellow, s. 

Chem. : Naphthaline yellow, jaune d’or, 
Martius yellow. This dye is the calcium 
or sodium compound of binitro-napbthalinic 
acid (CmH^NOoJoO). It is obtained by adding 
sodic nitrite to a solution of hydrochlorate of 
naphthylamine, until all the naphthyline has 
been converted into diazooaplithol. Manches- 
ter-yellow imparts to wool and silk permanent 
yellow hues, varying from lemon yellow to a 
deep golden colour. It is superior to picric 
acid dye in not being volatilized by steam. 

* mangh -et, * mainch-et, s. & a. (Etym. 
doubtful Probably connected with Fr. man- 
ger = to eat.] 

A. As siibst. : A small loaf of fine bread. 

"Of bread made of wheat we have suudrle sorts 
dailie brought to the table, whereof the first ami most 
excellent Is the wufncAel, which we oommoulie call 
white bread." — Holinshed : Description of England, hk. 
Ii.. eh. vi. 

B, As adj . .* Fine and white. (Said of bread 
or flour.) 

’* Thyrtle quarters of manchet floure.’ — 3 Kings iv. 
(ISS1). 

man chi-necl’, s. [Fr. mancenillier, manza- 
nille; Ital. mancinello ; Port. mancenilheira, 
Sp. manzanillo, from manzana = an apple, 
from malum, Mat ianum, a kind of apple, which 
the manchineel resembles.] 

Bot. : Hippomane Mancinella , a euphorbia- 
ceoua tree, forty or fifty feet high, growing on 
the sandy coasts of the West Indian Islands, 
Venezuela, Panama, Ac. It has ovate or ellip- 
tical shining leaves, with small, inconspicuous 
flowers. It ia very poisonous. If a single 
drop of the white juice fall upon the skin it 
will cause a wound extremely difficult to heal. 
The juice of the fruit similarly bums the lips of 
any one who bites it. Deleterious as it is, its 
venomous effects have been much exaggerated 
by credulity. Bignonia lencoxylon is said to 
be an antidote to the poison. 

U Bastard Manchineel : 

Bot. : Cameraria latifolia , one of the Apocy- 
naceae. 

Man-ghoo', Man’-ghu, M&n-tghoo’, *. 

[Native name.] 

1. A native of Manchooria, a territory be- 
longing to the Empire of China. 

2. The language spoken by the natives of 
Mauchooria. 

Man-ghu'-ri-an, Mant-ghu-ri-an, a. & 

$. [Manchoo.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or found in M au- 
chooria. 

B. As subst. : The same as Manchoo (q.v.). 
Manch urian-crane, s. 

Ornith. : Grus viridirostris. It is a favourite 
bird among the Chinese, and a considerable 
number of them are kept in captivity at Pekin. 


It is one of the commonest subjects chosen 
by Chinese artists, and their studies of it are 
extremely vigorous. 

Manchurian sub-region, s. 

Geog. ct Zool. : An interesting and very pro 
ductive district, corresponding in the east to 
the Mediterranean sub-region in the West, oi 
rather perhaps to all western temperate 
Europe. Its limits are not very well defined, 
but it probably includes all Japan : the Corea 
and Manchuria to the Amour river, and to the 
lower slopes of the Khingan and Peling moun- 
tains, (Wallace: Geog. Dist. of Animals, i. 220.) 

man' gi-nite, s. [Named by Jacquot after 
the place where it waa stated to have been 
found, Mancino ; sulf. -ite (Min.). (See def.)J 
Min. : Supposed by Jacquot to be a trisili- 
cate of zinc, but since shown to be a mixture, 
and not to have been found at Mancino, 
Livorno, but at Oampiglia, Tuscany. Berthier 
states tliat the mineral was named after the 
family Mancini. 

* man'-gi-pate, v.f. [Lat. mancipatus, pr. 
par. of mancipo — to dispose of, from mfenerp* 
— one who acquires anything at ail auction : 
manu — in the hand, and capio = to take.] To 
enslave, to bind, to fetter, to tie. 

"It 1 b no marvel if those have ma neipate d theii 
minds to the judgments of some whom they over- 
ad n nro. —Bp. Hall : Episcopacy by Divine Eight, $ 2. 

* man-gi-pa -tion, s. [Mancipatk.] The 
act of munci paring or enslaving ; slavery ; 
involuntary servitude. 

* man’ gi-ple, s. [O. Fr. mancipe, from Lat. 
mancipem, accus. of manceps — one who ac- 
quires anything at an auction. The l ia in- 
serted, as in syllable, from Lat. syllaba, par- 
ticiple, from Lat. participium, &c.] A steward, 
a purveyor ; espec., the steward or purveyoi 
of a coliege or inn of court. 

’• Their m<t»ici/>7e fell dangerously ill. 

Bread must be had. thejr grist went to the mill : 
This simkiu moderately stole before. 

Their steward sick, he robb d them ten times more.* 
Betterton: Miller of Trompington. 

* mancus, ’man'-ca, s. [A.S. mancus ] 
The Anglo-Saxon mark' a coin current both 
in silver and gold. A gold maocua of thirty 
pence was equal to about 7s. fid. sterling, and 
the silver mancua, weighing about the fifth 
part of an ounce, was aboii equal to our 
shilling. 

* mand, s. [Lat- mando = to command, to 
direct.] A demand ; a queation. 

man-da-mus, s. [Lat. = we command oi 
direct ; 1st pers. pi. prea. indie, of manda — to 
command or direct.] 

Law : (See extract). 

" The prerogative writ of mandermm * is a cunuu&nd 
issuing In the name of the sovereign from the queen'* 
Bench, aud directed to »uy person, corporation, ox 
iuferior court of Judicature requiring them to do somo 
particular thiug therein specified, which epperUuua 
to their office and duty, ana which the Queeu a Beucb 
has previously detertumed. or at least supposes to be 
consonaut to right and Justice. A mandamus Ilea, 
for Instance, to compel the admission or restoration 
of the party applying to any office or franchise of ■ 
public uature, whether spiritusl or temporal, to 
academical degrees ; to the use of a meeting-house. 
kc . ; for the production, inspection, or delivery of 
public books and paper*. A mandamus may tfiere- 
fore be had to the courts of the City of Loudou, to 
euter up Judgment; to the quarter sessions, to hear 
an appeal; to the spiritual courts, to swear a church- 
warden, and the like. This writ Is grounded ou tha 
oatJi of the party injured, of his own light, aud tha 
denial of justice below: whereupon a rule is usually 
made, directing the party complained of to show 
cause why a writ of mandamus should not Issue : aud, 
if he shows no sufficient cause, the writ itself la issued, 
at first in the alternative, either to do thus, or signify 
some reason to the contrary ; to which a return, or 
answer, must be made at a certain dav. And, if tha 
inferior judge, or other persou to whom the writ i» 
directed, returns or signifies an insufficient reason, 
then there issues In the second place a peremptory 
mandamus, to do the thing absolutely: to which no 
other return will be admitted, hut iierfect obedience.* 
— Blacksfom: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 4. 

* mand -ant, s. [Lat. mawdans, pr. par. of 
manda ='to command, to direct.] The same 
as Mandator (q.v.). 

man-da-rin', S. [Port, mawtarin, from Malay 
7>undr£*=a counsellor, a minister of state, 
from Sansc. manfrin = a counsellor, from man- 
tra = a holy text, a charm, couusel, from 
win = to think, to mind, to know.] A general 
name for a Chinese magistrate, or public 
official, civil or military. 

mandarin-duck, s. 

Ornith.: Dendronessa (A Lx) galericulata, a 
betuiti fully plumaged species from the country 
north of Pekin and the basin of the Southern 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, = 9; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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MONGOLIAN 

2. Kirghis. 

5. Japanese Woman. 


15. Diak Woman. 

18. Samoan Woman. 


7. Cossack. 
11. Arab. 


3. Chinese Woman. 
6. Tchuktchi. 


1. Tunguse Woman. 
4. Corean. 



MANKIND 



ETHIOPIAN 

29. Zulu, 

32. Nubian. 


AMERICAN. 

21. Eskimo (Labrador; 22. SiouxlNo. Amcr.) 23. Apache (No. Amer.) 
24. Mexican Squaw (Yucatan). 25. Bororo (Brazil). 

26. Araucanian (Chill). 27. Fueoan Woman. 


30. Loango Woman 
33. Bushman, 


2B. Massai. 

31. Abyssinian Woman. 


17. ANOAMAN ISIANOER. 

20. Maori, 



mandarin— mandrake 
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Amour. It is higbrized in China, and Sir 
John Bowring, in , had extreme difficulty 


B, As su&sf. ; The same as Mandatary 
(qv.). 


man dib n lat ed, a. [M anti bulat*.] 
The same as'MANDiHULATE, a. (q.v.). 



MAN IN- DU UK. 

in obtaining a fewples for transmission to 
England. The mirin-duek breeds freely 
In captivity, 
mandarin-o^c, a. 

Bot. : Citrus 71 s , a variety of Citrus 
Aurantium. 

min-da riri, v.Uandarix, s.) 

Dyeing : To gmorange colour to silk or 
wool by the actioi nitric acid, which par- 

' tially decomposes surface of the fibre. 

• man da rin'-e s. (Eng. mandarin ; 
-««.] A female narin. (Lamb.) 

* man-da rin ic [Eng. mandarin ; -tc.] 
Of or pertaiuingi mandarin ; befitting a 
maudarin. 

• man da-rin'-fc s. (Eng. mandarin ; 
-ism.] (iovermmy mandarins; the spirit 
or character of mrins. 

min'- da- tar- y, in’-da tor-y, $. [Fr. 
mandataire, from mandatumzi: a mandate 
(q.v.); bp. A: I ta In da torio.] 

* I. Ord. Ixing. person to whom a com- 
mand, charge, or date has been given. 

" Sending their ki tory with \ musqueteer to 
Doctor IIA^l1U^otld^glng.' , — Fell : Life Ilam- 
mond, p. vlll. 

II. Technically 

1. Canon Law person to whom the Pope 
has, by his prerive, given a mandate or 
order for his ben. 

2. Common La One who is authorized, 
and undertakes out a recompense, to do 
some act for aur in respect to the thing 
bailed to him. 

m&n'-date, s. 'mandat, from Lat. man- 
datum=n charter, or command, neut. 
eing. of mando pa. par. of mando = to 
command ; Sp. ah mandato. J 
I. Ord. Lang.n order, a commaud, a 
charge, an injurn, a commission. 

“Ob, th*t my ml»r« equal to fulfil 
Tbo comiirchennoTw/fjrc which they giro." 

WordiworthU 0 Ia>* of RyUUme. (IutrodJ 
IL Technicall 

1 . Canon 1 m u rescript of the Pope com- 
manding the orry collator to put the per- 
son therein not in possession of the first 
vacant benefleeda collation. 

2. Eng. Laic judicial charge, command, 
or eommisfiiouahmient of goods without 
reward, to be cd from plaee to place, or 
to bavo some arfonned about them. 

3. Scots Imw contract by which one per- 
don employs fier to act for him in the 
management 0 affairs, or in some particu- 
lar departmental!). which employment the 
person accepts! agrees to act. The person 
giving it is calthe mandant or msndator, 
and the persmlerUking the innmlutory. 

* man da to (Lat., from moiulatus, pa. 
par. of mando > command, to direct.) 

I. Ord. Ixir A director; one who gives 
orders or dircn*. 

"A Into b« * client to hi* advocate, hut 

» ntiutcr and ndator to LU i>tocU»r."—AyHJfe: 
Pn rergnn. 

II. 1m\o : 

1. A hnileroods. 

2. A iktsoio deputes nnother to per- 
form u maud (Mandate, 11. 3.] 

mitn da-toja. & s. (Lat. wmuc/aforfus.) 
A. A* ad/ontaining a mandate, com- 
mand, preecr injunction ; director)-. 

** lie u*nrp < n * mandatory iiuittlhiitlon of 
tbo bl»boj» I’ther ; tfn Or- 

dinal] on. 


man del a mido, s. (Eng. mandel(ic), and 
amufc.J 


Chenu: C d H 7 0 2 >’II 2 = 


C 6 H 5 CHOH 

ioNH 2 . 

Obtained by heating to 180° in a sealed tube, 
a mixture of benzoic aldehyde, hydrogen 
cyanide, and water. It crystallizes in rhombic 
or hex/igonnl tables, soluble in water and 
boiling alcohol, slightly aoluble in ether, and 
melts at 131*. Heated with baryta water to 
1S6\ it is converted into barium mandelate 
(C 8 II 703 ) 2 Ba, which crystallizes in rhombic 
tables, aoluble in water. 


mdn dcl ato, s. (Eng., «tc., ramtk/(ic); -ate. J 
Chem. : A salt of mnndelic acid. 

IT Ammonic mandelate is a yellowish-white 
powder, difficult to crystallize. Soluble in 
water and alcohol. B;wie mandelate crystal- 
lizes in needles, slightly soluble in water, 
insoluble in alcohol. The copper salt is u 
beautiful light blue powder, which, when 
heated, gives off bitter almond oiL 


man del -ic, a. [Ger. mandel ~ an almond; 
Eng. suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 

mandclic acids, s. pi. 

Chem. : C*li 8 0 3 = C 6 H 5 -CH(OH)-CO-OH. 
Phenylglyeollic acid. Fonnobenzoic acid. 
An acid prepared by heating bitter almond 
oil with hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, and 
extracting by means of ether. It crystallizes 
in prisms or tables, very soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, and melts at 115* with loss 
of water into a yellow oil, which ou cooling 
solidifies to a guiu. Heated above its melting 
point, it dilfusesan agreeable odour resembling 
white-thorn blossoms. Jlandelic-acid con- 
tains the elements of bitter almond oil and 
formic acid. It neutralises bases completely, 
and expels carbonic acid from its compound’s. 

* mande - ment, * maunde - ment, s. 

[Commandment.] A command, a command- 
ment, a mandate. 

" He achewed tbo Erie Roger* the mandemenf.’ 

Robert de Brunne, p. 8u7. 

man dcr, s. (Maunder.] 

man'-der-Il, s . (Mandrel.] 

m&n'-de-ville, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of 0. Fr. 
mindil, mandille.] [Mandil.) The same aa 
Mandilion (q.v.). 

m&n'-di-ble, s. [From. Lat. mandibxtla and 
mandibulum, from mando = to chew ; Fr. man- 
dibule; Prov. & Sp. mandibula .] 

Anatomy : 

1 . Human : The inferior maxilla, or two 
mandiblea may bo said to be united in the in- 
ferior maxilla or lower jaw. (^uarii.) 

2. Comjxirative : 

(1) ( Among Vertebrates in general ) : The 
lower jaw answering to the maxilla inferior iu 
man. [1.] (Huxley.) 

(2) ( Among Birds, pi.): The upper and lower 
rostra of the beak. (Huxley.) 

(3) (Among Arthropoila, ;>!.): The upper pair 
of cephalic appendages used as juwa. (Huxley.) 
In insecta the term ia restricted to the upper 
and outer pair of jaws. (Owen.) 

(4) ( Among Molluscs) : Used of the beak in 
Cephalopoda. (Nicholson.) 

miin dib-u la (pi. man-dib -u-l»), s. 
(Lat. = a jaw.] A mandible (q.v.). 

m&n dlb'-ular, a. [MANDinuLA.] Pertain- 
ing or belonging to the jaw. Thus there is a 
mandibular urcli. 

min dib u Id' ta, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. 7 nmidibu/«fus, from Lat. mandibula, man- 
dibulum. ] (Mandible.) 

Entom, : According to Clairville, Stephens, 
Ac., a primary division .or sub-clnss of insects 
containing those which have jaws for masti- 
cation, as dmtlnguished from those which 
have a suctorial mouth. [Insect.] 

min dib u late, a. & s . (Mandiuular.] 

A. As cubed 1 ve : 

Entom. : Having mandibles, as distinguished 
from a suctorial mouth. 

B. As substantive : 

Entom. : An insect of the sub-class Mandi- 
buluta (q.v.). 


miin-di-bu'-li form, a. [Lat. mamlibula 
man dibulum = a jaw, and forma = form.] 

1 . Zoology : Having the form of a mandible 

2. £»fom. ; Having the lower jaws hard, 
horny, and like the upper jaws iu form. 

* man - rfil, s. [O. Fr. mandil, mandille. frou 
Lat. niantellnm, mantelum = a table-cloth, r 
cloak, a mantle.] A sort of cloak or mantle. 

* man dil ion (1 as y) t a. (O. Fr. mandil 
Ital. mandiglxone.] A kind of loose garment 
a soldier's cloak, 

“A mandilion, that did v.ith buttoin* meet. 

Of purple, large, and full of folda, curl'd with * 
vrannful nAp." Chapman Router ; Hind X. 

man di oc, man i oc, r. [From mandiooa, 
its name iu Brazil.] 

Bot. : A enphorbiaeeoua plant, A/uniAot 
utilissima. [Cassava, Manirot.] 

mandioc plant, s. (Mandioc.] 

* mard ment, s . [Mandement.] 

man - do line, mdn -do lin, s. [Fr. man- 
doline, mandate, mandore, from Ital. mandoh. 
mandora.] 

Music: An Italian fretted guitar, so called 
from its almond shape. There are Severn 
varieties, each with different tunings. The Nea 
politan, considered the most perfect, has fou> 
strings tuned like the violin, G. D, A, E 
The Milanese, next in favour, has five double 



mandoline. 


strings tuned G, C, A, D, E. A plectrum 1* 
used in the right hand, and the left is ein 
ployed in stopping the strings. It is written 
on the G clef. Ia the Neapolitan mandoline 
the E strings are of catgut, the A strings ot 
steel, the L> strings of copper, and the <? 
strings of catgut covered with copper-wire 
The compass is about three octaves. 

* min dom, s. [Eog. man ; -dom.) The 
state of being 11 man ; manhood ; men collec- 
tively. (£. B. Browning.) 

man dore, s. [Fr.] 

Music : The same as Mandoline (q.v.). 

man dr jig 7 - or- a, s. |Gr. ^arSpayopa? (man- 
dra^oras).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A soporific potion prepared 
from some plant of the genos described under 
2. [Mandrake.] 

'* Give m* to drink mtindravora.* 

Shokcsp. . Antony A Cleopatra. L &. 

2. Bot. : A genus of Solanacen*, tribe 
A trope ae. M and r agora ojjicinalh Is the man- 
drake. 

min - drake, s. (Mandragora.] 

1 . Anthrop. <£ Folk-lore : From tho md«- 
resemblance of the bifurcated root to tli« 
human figure many superstitious notions have 
gathered round this plant. Columella calls il 
semihomo (v. 19), and Pliny speaks of the pre 
cautions with which It was to be plucked itj 
(//. N-, xxv. 94). Bnlleine's Buhrark of Defence 
is a mine of quaint lore on the subject, unu 
Browne (Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vl.) follow^ 
in Ilia track. Ou being torn from the ground 
the mamlrako was feigned to utter groans tn 
spiring horror (Ci/rd Toumour : Atheist's Tra 
gedy, v. 1), eausing madness (Shakesp. : Horn 
dt Jul., iv. 3 : II ebster: Duchess oj MalJ i, ii. 6 ) 
or even death (Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 1 1 ili. 2) 
It was an emblem of incontinence (Shakesp. : \ 
Henry IV., lii. 2); sojH>rifie qualities weio at 
tributed to it (Marlowe : Jew of Malta, v. 1) ; It 
was used in magic (Nahhes : Micn-cosmus, »v.). 
and formed an ingicdnnt in love-potiouk 
(Burton ; Amt. of Melon, (cd. 18M), p. 550). 

2. Scrip. : Ueb. C’fi'J’n (dhudhaim), a pi 
word, correctly rendend in tin- A. V , man- 
drakes (Genesis xxx. 14, 15, 10 ; t>oug of Sulo- 
mmi \ ii. 13). 

mandrake applo, s. 

Dot. : The fruil of the iimiulmke. It U 
beautiful, fragrant, and in no way poisonous. 


boil, btfjf; t, cat, £dl, chorus, ^hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, (;1iIr; sin, a$; expect, ^cnophon, exist, pli L 

-clan, -tla sliari. -tlon, -slon = flliun; -Vlon, -slon «= zliim, -clous, -tlous, -slous « alius, -bio, -die, Ac. - b^l. doL 
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mandrel— manganese 


man drel, man'-dril, 4 man -der ii, s. 

[A corrupt, of Fr. mandrin — a punch, a 
mandrel, prob. from Gr. pav$pa (mandra) = an 
enclosed space, a sheepfold, the bed in which 
the stone of a ring is set. J 

1. Lathe: An arbor or axis on which work 
is temporarily placed to be turned. The 
arbor which revolves in the head-stock of a 
lathe and carries the upper pulley, and also 
the chuck or face-plate if one be used. 

2. Mach. : Tbe revolving spindle of a cir- 
cular saw or a circular cutter. As the annular 
bush slips upon the mandrel, its conical face 
penetrates the central orifice in the saw and 
maintains its concentricity ; an elastic pack- 
ing intervenes between the bush and the end 
collar. 

3. Forg. : A round rod of any desired dia- 
meter, used in giving an interior cylindrical 
form to a forging, as a nut or hollow spindle. 

4. Cast . : A plug around which a body of 
metal or glass is cast. 

mandrel-lathe, s. A lathe adapted for 
turning hollow work, which is clasped by a 
chuck on the end of the mandrel in tbe bead- 
atock ; or for turning long work which is 
supported by the head and tail centres. It 
is the usual form of Avell-made lathes for 
metal and wood-turning. 

man drill, s. [Fr. inandrille , from the native 
name. (Bujfon.) Huxley thinks the English is 
froiu man , aud drill = a man-like ape ( Man’s 
Place in Nature, p. 10).] 

Zool. : Cynocephalus Maimon (Mormon), an 
African baboon. It was well known to the 
ancients, and Aristotle speaks of it (H. A., 
2, 11, 2) under the name of Choeropitheeus 
(Hog- Ape). A full-grown male measures 

about five feet, when erect ; the hair is light 
olive- brown above, and silvery-white beneath. 
It has a small pointed yellow beard, and a 
tuft of hair on the top of the head, which 
gives the whole face a triangular appearance. 
Nicholson says (Zoology, p. 733) that it is 
“rendered probably without exception the 
most disgustingly hideous of living beings by 
tbe possession of large blond-red natal cal- 
losities, 3nd of enormous clieek-protnberances 
striped with brilliant colonrs in alternate 
ribs." Mandrills are insectivorous ; and, in 
addition to their immense canine teeth, ap- 
proach the Caruivora in mauy points of 
anatomical detail. 

' man'-du-ea-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. man- 
duco = to’ chew ; Sp. vutnAucable.] Capable 
of being maiiducated or chewed ; fit for eating. 

• man'-du-cate, v.t. [Lat. manuuccitus, p3. 
par. of mandveo , an extension of 7nnmi« = to 
cbew.J To chew, to masticate, to eat. 

•• When he manducatcs such unwholesome, such un- 
pleasant fruit.' - — Bishop Taylor : Sermon*, p. 252. 

* man-du-ea- tion, s. [Lat. mandveatio , 
irom wmnducnfws, pa. par. of menuhico = to 
chew; Fr. munrfuwirion ; Sp. numdncacuin ; 
Ual. mamhtcazione.) The act of chewing, 
masticating, or eating. 

*• The sum then of Archbishop Cranmer’B doctrine 
on this hean is: 1. That John vi. is not to be inter- 
preted of oral martciHcation In the sacrament.” — 
Waterland : 11'orfc*, vli. HI. 

I man -du ca tor y, a. [Eng. 7nnnrfiicaf(0; 
- ory .] Pe’rtaining to, tit for, or employed in 
chewing or masticating : as, manducatory or- 
gans. 

man-du’-ciis, s. [Lat. = a glutton.] 

Greek A- Roman Antiq. .* A comical figure, 
representing a glutton or gormaodizer, carried 
in processions and comedies to create laughter. 

mane, s. [Icel. »in7i(gecit. manor, pi. mannr); 
cogn. with Sw. A: l)an. man; Dut. maan ; 
O. Dut. mane; Ger. mdhne ; O. H. Ger. mono ; 
"Wei. myngen = a mane, from mum = the neck. ] 
The long hair growing on tbe upper part of 
the neck of some animals, as horses, lions, 
&c., and hanging down on one or both sides. 

’* Each wave was crested with taw ny foam, 

Like the wane of & chestnut steed. " 

Scott : Lay of the L<ut Minstrel, L 28. 

mane- sheet, s. A sort of covering for 
the upper part of a horse’s head. 

maned, a. [Eng. ma«(e); -ed . J Having a mane, 
maned ant eater, s. [Ant-eater.] 
maned fruit hat, s. 

Zool,: Ptcrojms jubatus , a native of tbe 
Philippine islands. 


v mane faire, s. [O. Fr.] 

Old Armour ; Armour for tbe mane of a borae. 

ma - nege' (ge as zh), s. [Fr. manege or 
manege , from Ital. maneggio — management of 
a horse.} A school for training horses and 
for teaching horsemanship; a riding-school; 
tbe art or science of breaking, training, and 
riding horses ; horsemanship. [Manaoe, s.] 

* ma-nege' (ge ns zh), v.t. [Maneoe, s.] To 
break in and train a horse for riding or for 
graceful performances. 

ma -neh, s. [Heb. (menieh ) ; cf. Gr. poa 
(m»a).] [Mina.] 

Weights A' Measures: A weight among the 
ancient Hebrews. Its amount eanuot bo pre- 
cisely determined ; the passage (Ezek. xlv. 1*2) 
relating to the subject being ambiguous. It 
may mean that there were three rnanehs, one 
of twenty shekels, one of twenty-five shekels, 
and one of fifteen ; or it may signify that the 
maneh was — 20 + 25 + 15 = 6*0 shekels. 
Gesenius thinks the former to he the more 
probable hypothesis. 

man e quin (qu as k), s. [Fr. mannequin 
= a manikin (q.v.).] An artist’s model made 
of wood or wax. 

* man -ere, * man er, s. [Manner.] 

* ma ner'-i-al, a. [Manorial.] 

ma'-nes, $. pi. [Lat., prob. from * morris, 
*manus = good; the first form survives in 
im won is = huge, immense ; the second in 
Genita Mana = the good mother, to whom, 
Pliny (Hist. Nat xxix. 14) says, tlie Romans 
used to sacrifice a puppy.] 

Roman Myth. : The Good Ones, a euphemis- 
tic expression for the infernal deities (as 
benevolent spirits) opposed to larva: and 
lemures (q.v.). In the description of the 
funeral rites of Polydorus, Virgil (sEn. iii. 
62-OS) lias a noted passage on the ceremonies 
with which the Manes were worshipped. 
The term was also applied to shades not yet 
deified. The Manes might be called up by 
magic (ib. iv. 49<J), they were invoked to be 
present at funeral rites (v. 99), and from them 
came deceptive dreams (vi. 897). Tylor 
(Prim. Cult., 1S72, ii. 120), mentioning that 
the Romans inscribed on their tombs “ D. M." 
(DUs Manibus), remarks that “ the occurrence 
of this ‘ D. M.' in Christian epitaphs is an 
often noticed case of religious survival.” 

manes-gods, s. pi. 

Compar. Religions: Tbe Dii Manes of the 
Romans. [Manes.] 

“The early Roman b. ascribing to their manes- gods 
a love of human blood, duly administered to it.” — 
Herbert Spencer : Prin. of Social. . L |App., p. 1.) 

manes- worship, s. 

Anthrop. : The term adopted by Tylor to 
denote the worship of the dead, whether of 
an ancestor of the particular worshipper, or 
of some deified hero of his race. It has a 
very wide range both in time and space. 
Herbert Spencer (Brim. Sociol., vol. i., cli. 
xx.) thinks it developed from the universal— 
or almost universal— belief in an other-self, 
which survived after death, and that manes- 
worship was the outcome of a desire and 
endeavour to propitiate tlie ghost. He brings 
forward evidence as to its existence among 
Turanians and Aryans, and notes that among 
the Jews tlie oflerer of first-fruits to Jehovah 
was required to say that he had not “given 
thereof for the dead." (Deut. xxvi. 14 ; cf. 
Eccles. vii. 33 ; Tobit iv. 17.) Sir John Lub- 
bock (Orig. of Civil , 1S8*2, p. 318) says 
of manes-worship that it ‘"is a natural de- 
velopment of the dread of ghosts,” and both 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., 1873, ii. 120) 3nd Spencer 
(loc. cit.) see in the cultus of saints in the 
Roman Church “ a survival of the manea wor- 
ship of a less advanced age.” [Hagiolatry.] 

“ To 6ura up tbe whole history of manes-worship, it 
is plain, that m our time tlie dead still receive worship 
from far the larger half of mankind, aud it nuiy have 
been much the same ever since the remote periods of 
primitive culture in which the religion of the rnauea 
probably took its rise."— Ty lor : Prim. Cult. (1873). ii. 23. 

manes- worshipper, s. One who wor- 
ships the spirits ol the departed ; one who 
practises manes-worship (q.v.). 

"The Chinese manes -worshipper may see the outer 
barbarians come back . . . into sympathy with his 
time-honoured creed.”— Tylor Prim, C'ult. (1873), i. M3. 

K A copious bibliography will be found in 
Lubbock 3nd Tylor. 


ma-net-ti, $. [Etym. 4ful.] 

Hort. : A variety of i! used as a dwarf 
stock in budding. 


ma-net'-ti-a, s. [Nankfter Xavier Ma-* 
netti, prefect of the iuical gardea ai 
Florence, and author qgnum VegctaJbiUi 
1756. (Paxfoa.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Cin<kce®, family Cin* 
clionidse. 1 1 consists of [bing u ndershruba 
from tropical America. ^ root of Manettia 
cordifolia is valued in B as a medicine io 
dropsy and dysentery. ) 

*man-ful, *man-f(n. [Eng. man , 
and/uH.J Having tbe s of a man ; bold, 
spirited, daring, brave, ^.geuus. 

“ Ne great eiuprtaes for (e in hand. 

Sbedlug of blood, ne nfl haidluesje." 

Chaucer. Comply the Slack £ night. 

man’-ful ly, adv. lEudn/u/; -ly.) In a 
manful, brave, or courafc maimer; likt a 
man ; boldly, bravely. 1 

" His long red coat, well led and neat. 

He manfully did throwC^er . John Gilpin. 

man'- ful - ness. * maf ul - nesse, s* 

[Eng. manful ; -tress.] 'Duality or state ol 
being manful ; maaliuestaver), boldness, 
courage, spirit. 

" Dainell, then Byshoppe yncheqtre, sent this 
Wenefride to Rome with uisrsuf commeudacion 
for his man/uforutf ther cti."— Sale: £ngli*h 
Votaries, pt. L 


mang, prep. [A.S. jemotiln the midst of, 
among (q.v.). 


" An' out a handin' gle 
Syne bade him slip frnny the folk. 
Sometime wheu uft«,ee d him." 

hi.* Halloween, 17. 

m&n’-ga-bey, $. [Froniigabey in Madai 
gascai, of winch place Bi supposed it to 
be a native.] 


Zool.: Cercopithecus J>ps, an African 
monkey. Colour reddhown, becoming 
red on tlie top of the heaThere is a white 
band between tbe eyes, w is continued on 
each side to the back of teck, whence itd 
popular name, White E* Monkey. Tbe 
last molar in each lower resembles tbost 
of Semnopithecus. 


man ga-nate, s. [En^c. 7na7i^an(ic), 

•ate.) 

Chem.: A salt of niangatid. 


man -ga-ne^e, s. [A wthrmed by Gahn 
by metathesis, from ma)um, the nami 
which he first gave it.] 

Chem. : Symbol, Mn ; att weight, 55. A 
diatomic metallic element, red by Putt, in 
1740, to be distinct lnmi , but the metal 
itself was first eliminated lahn (1774). it 
occurs chiefly in the toniperoxule (black 
oxide of ninagauese), and aphide and car* 
bonate. The metal lias berepared in twe 
ways : first, by reducing th(le with oil and 
charcoal in a closed crucil^nd also by re' 
dneing the tluoride by sm in a hessian 
crucible heated in a blast fee. Tin? metal 
obtained by tlie first methoifdt and brittle, 
and has a specific gravityV013; that by 
the second is brittle, butjrd enough te 
scratch glass, sp. gr. =7*20lltitli varieties 
have a grayish-white colnuit by exposure 
to the air speedily becomeidizcd. Man 
ganese enters into compouooth as a basfc 
and also as an acid radical.! forms several 
well-characterized oxides, i 

manganese apatite, 

Min. : A variety of apatil.v.) found af 
Horrsjoberg, Wennland, Si\ , and said tc 
contain a notable amount protoxide ol 
manganese. 


manganese-brueite, 

Min. : A variety of Brucitel), containing 
over 14 per cent, of prutnxir manganese 
Occurs with bausmaunite &S Jakobsberg 
mine, M r ennland, Sweden. 


manganese-chloride, 

Min. : According to Seactfchis minera. 
occurred, associated with cble of inague 
sium, in the saline enerustat! or sublima 
tions formed at Vesuvius at eruption o: 
1S55. 


manganese hedenber*, 5. 

Min. : A variety of liedenbe (q.v.), con 
taining above six per cent, mtnxide of 
manganese. Occurs at Veste "berget, Da 
larne, Sweden. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, mari 
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manganeso-idocrase, a. 

Min. : A variety of Vcsuvianite (q.v.), oc- 
curring in brown slender crystals at Ala, and 
San Marcel, Piedmont. According to an anal- 
ysis by Sismonda, it contains over seveo per 
cent, of protoxide of manganese. 

manganese oxide, a. 

Min. : The same as Hbaunite, IIausman- 
KITE, M INP.ANITE, PstLOMELANE, and PVHO- 
LU8iTE(see thesa words). 

manganese-phosphate, a. 

Min. : The same as Triplite (q.v.) and 
Triphyunb (q.v). 

manganese silicate, *. 

Min. : Tho same as Rhodonite (q.v.), and 

TEPIlK01TE(q.V.). 

manganese sulphide, a. 

Min.: The same as Alabandite (q.v.), and 
HaUEBITE (q.V.). 

manganese -tan tallte, s. 

Min. : A variety of Tautalite (q.v.), or 
Colnmhitc (q.v.), of a reddish to blackish- 
brown colour, by transmitted light a line red. 
An approximate analysis yielded, tantalic 
(eolmnbic) acid. S3*5 ; protoxide of manganese, 
S OI ; protoxide of iron, 3 42 ; lime, 1*14. Oc- 
curs. with various other minerals, at Utoe, 
Sweden. 

H Msnganese-alum =Apjohnitc ; Manganese- 
Amphibola = Rhodonite ; Manganese-arsenide 
= Ann cite; Manganese -blende, Manganese- 
glance = Alabandite ; Manganese- borate = Sus- 
t’-ritc ; M nngnnese-carbonate = Rhodochrositc ; 
Manganese-chrysolite = Trphroite : Magnesite- 
cpidote = Riedmontite ; Manganese-ganiet = 
Sjxssartite ; ami Manganese-spar = Rhodonite. 

man ga ncs’ i an, a. [Eng. manganes(e) ; 

Pertaining to, or consisting of man- 
ganese ; having the qualities of manganese. 

man ga-nc^' ic, a. [Eng. manganese); -fc.) 
The same as Manganic (q.v.). 

mrin ga ncs'-i um, s. [Magnesium.] 

min-gan” ic, a. [Eng. mangan(ese) ; -ic.] 
Obtained from manganese (q.v.). 

manganic-acid, s. 

Chem, : This arid cannot exist in the free 
state. It is found in combination when 
caustic-potash is fused with levigated man- 
ganic oxide, but the salt is very uustablc. 

manganic-dioxide, $. 

Chem. : Mn0 2 . A neutral substance occur- 
ring in the minerals pyrolusite and varvicite. 
The facility with which it parts with a portion 
of its oxygen renders it a very valuable oxi- 
dizing agent in the chemical laboratory, as 
well as in some manufactures. 

manganic-oxidc, s. 

Chem: Mn 2 0 3 . Occurs In nature as the 
mineral brsuuitc. 

man' gan ito, a. [Ger. mangon = man- 
ganese; autf. -ite (Min.). Named by ilaidin- 
ger; Gur. manganit.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
In crystals longitudinally striated. Crystals 
sometimes twinned. Hardness, 4 0; sp. gr. 
4*2 to 4*4 ; lustre, sub-metallic; colour, dark 
steel-gray to Iron-black; streak, reddish- 
brown, opaque, though sometimes translucent 
In thin splinters. Compos. : sesquioxido of 
manganese, 89*8 ; water, 10*2 ; corresponding 
with the formula Mn 2 0 3 H0. Occurs in metal- 
liferous veins in many parts of the world, the 
finest crystallized specimens, however, having 
l*ecn found in veins traversing felsile at llfeld, 
llartz, Germany. 

mftn ga nl um, a. PIanoanesiunj.) 

m&n-gan-o-, pref. [Manganese.] 

min-gan 6 C&I -9HC, a. [Prcf. mangano -, 
and Eng. cofrife; Ger. manganocafat.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A mineral occurring in rhombic prisms 
and ahenMikc groups of crystals, also diverg- 
ing, and resembling aragonite (q.v.). Hard- 
ness, 4 to 5 ; an. gr. 8*037 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
Colour, llcsh-red to whito faintly tinged with 
red; streak, colourless. Compos,: a car- 

bonate of manganese, with carbonates of 
lime, magnesia, and Iron. Found at Scheni- 
hitz, Hungary. 


2. A variety of ealcite (q.v.), containing 
variable amounts of carbonate of manganese. 

man'-gan-o-litc, a. IPrcf. nvniginn-, and 
Gr. Aitfo* (lilhos)-n stone : Ger. mnngunolith.] 

Min. : The same as Rhodonite (q.v.), 

m&n-gan-o-phyll -ite, s. [Pref. mangano -, 
and Or. tv AAov ( phulton ) = a leaf ; Ger. wan- 
ganophyll.] 

Min. : A micaceous mineral, occurring in 
thin scales. Colour, hronzo to copper- red ; 
streak, pale red. Compos. : silica, 38*50 ; 
alumina, H O; protoxide of manganese, 21'40 ; 
protoxide of iron, 378; lime, 3*20; magucsia, 
15*01 ; potash and soda, 5*51 ; loss by igni- 
tion, 1*00. Dissolves in hydrochloric acid, 
silica separating in the form of the original 
scales. Closcdy related to Alurgite (q.v.). 
Found with many mineral species at Pajsberg, 
Filipstad, Swedeu. 

man-gan-o-8i dcr'-Ito, e. [Pref. mangano-, 
and Eiig. sMerfte.] 

Min.: A variety of rhodochrosits (q.v.) 
containing carbonate of iron An approximate 
analysis yielded a result which corres pone led 
nearly to the formula 2MnC0 3 + FeC0 3 . 
Found in globular forms resembling sphsero- 
siderite (q.v.) at various places in Hungary. 

man -g&n‘-o -site, s. [Pref. mangano-; a 
connective, and snfE, - ite (Min!).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
minute octahedral and dodecahedral crystals, 
but rarely in cubes. Cleavage, cubic. Hard- 
ness, 5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 5*18 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, emerald -green when fresh broken, but 
becoming black on exposure. Compos. : pro- 
toxide of manganese, i>8*04 ; protoxide of iron, 
0*42 ; magnesia, 1*71 ; lime, 016, the resulting 
formula being MnO: isomorphous with peri- 
clase (q.v.). Found with various miuerals in 
a manganesian dolomite, also in calcite and 
brucito (q.v.), in localities In Sweden. 

man gan-o-stib'-i-ito, a. [Pref. mangano-; 
Lat. stibium , from Gr. c-rt^t (sri'bi)— antimony, 
and suflf. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A black granular mineral resembling 
bsu8jnannite, but of a blacker colour. Crys- 
tallization probably orthorhombic. Compos. : 
ant imonic acid, 24*09; arsenic acid, 7*44 ; pro- 
toxide of manganese, 55 ’7 7 ; protoxide of iron, 
5*0 ; lime, 4*62 ; magnesia, 3*0, conducting to 
the formula, 10Mo<XSb,As>jO 5 . 

man'-gan OUS, a. [Eng. mangan(cec); -on*.] 
(See the compound.) 

manganous-oxide, s. 

Chcm. : MnO, Is a basic body, obtained by 
beating the carbonote in a current of hydrogen. 

m&n-gan-skler'-ite, a. [Ger. viangan = 
manganese ; Or. o-tcArjpos ( aklcroa ) = hard, and 
suff. -ite (Jl/iu.).] 

Min . : The some as Rhodonite (q.v.). 

* mftrig'-eorn, • m on g'- corn, " mong- 
corn, e. [A.S. mnigan = to mix, to mingle 
(Prov. Eng. me tig, ming), and Eng. com.] A 
crop of several varieties of corn grown to- 
gether ; a mixturo of wheat and ryo or other 
species of corn. 

* mange, v.t. [Fr. manner, from Lat. mandu - 
co = to chew.] [Manducate.] To cat. 

" Yc hav« manffed ovore muche that mnjcctb yow be 
•ykc.'* J’icrs Plowman, p. 142. 

mange, a. [From thoodj. mangy (q.v.); Fr. 
manyesoa.] 

Vet. Surg . ; A dlseaso of the skin occurring 
In dogs, horses, cattle, &c., and slmllsr to the 
itch In human beings. 

" I>cm Carlo* bln pockrU »o amply lnwl filled, 

Th/it his manpo wai quite enroll." 

I loch ester : Triolet/ tK* Poets for ths /lay*. 

m&n-gel wur'-zpl, a. [Manoold-wcrzel.] 

man’-gor, *. [Fr. mangroira, from manger zz 
to cat, from lait. muaduco = to chew.) 

1. Ord. I Any. : A trough nr box in which 
corn or fodder is placed fur horses or cattle ; 
Usually accompanied by n ruck for liny. 

” A« though th»«y were not fallen In a pndillc of dirt*, 
but rubbed and Inyde tu 11 1 1 or vudi-r (ho manger rvt 
tlu»yr ca*e .*— Sir T. More: p. 11SU 

2. Shljnoright. : A space abnft tlie hawse- 
holes on the working-deck, Ixnmdnl hv planks 
lying uthwnrtHhips, and scndug to prevent the 
water that, comes in at tlie hawse-holes from 
Hooding the rest of the deek. 


mangcr-board, a. 

Naut.: Th« board or bulkhead on n shl]i’s 
deck thstseiwiratcB the maoger from the other 
part of the deck. 

* man’-ger-y, * man-ger-ie, a. [Fr. man- 
ger = to cal.] The act ol eating. 

“All tin* while tbnt Oamelyn 
Had held bi» manger ie.'" 

CAauerr; Cokes Tale. 

min-glf'-er-a, *. [Mod. LaL, from Eng.. 
Ac. rnanyo, and Lat. Jcro = to bear, to pro 
duee.] 

Hot.: A genus of AnaenDlisceip, consisting 
of trees of alleniate, stalked, entire leaves, 
and panicles of sinnll pinkish or yellowish 
flowers. Manglfera indica is the Mango (q.v.) 
The fruit of M. sylvutica is used In lndi« 
medicinally. Hie coarse- flavoured fruit of 
M. faitida is eaten in Tenasserim, of which 
the tree is a native, and where it is cultivated. 

man'-gi-l$r, arfy. [Eng. mangy ; - ly .] Iu & 
mangy manner; foully, meanly. 

“Oh. till* sound* manjilff. 

Poorly, and acilrvlly in a souldlcr't mouth." 

Heaum. <t Flet. : The Ftxlse One. II. i. 

man’-gi-ness, * maun-gy-nessc, *. [Eng. 
mangy ; -new.] The qrndity or state of being 
mangy ; the state of being infected with the 
mange. 

mah'-gle (1), v.t. [A weakened form of man- 
fce/ca, a freq. from Mid. Eng. manken = to 
maim, from A.S. &e-?na?icum = to mutilate, 
from Lat. mancus = maimed, mutiluted.] 

1. Lit. : To maim, to mutilate; to cut with 
repeated blows so ss to have a ragged oi 
jagged wound ; to hack, to lscerato ; to dig 
figure by cutting or hacking. 

“Had thy mangle <1 bleeding corse been found. 

Thy relics hnU rei^scd in Trojan ground.* 

Pitt. l*i ryi/ ; ^neid, tL 

2. Fig. : To destroy the symmetry or com- 
lcteness of; to mutilate; to spoil or mar by 
ungling, ignorance, or mismanagement. 

“The organ ]>art wna thoroughly mangled." — A then 
cram, Feb, 25, 1882. 

man gle (2), t\f. [Dut. mangclen = t o roll 
with a rolling-pin ; mangcl-sUik = a rolling- 
pin ; ltal. moHj/ano; a modification of Ix>w 
Lat. inanganuu i, ?jMtwj7«fti(S=amiuigoncl(q.v.), 
from Gr. udyyaroi* (?H*Hi00aaon).] To roll 01 
smootl ^ clothes with a mangle ; to calender. 
“Might have got up iny linen a* I came along— ha l 
bn I— not a hail idea that— queer lliiinr to have It 
mangled » hell It'n ou one."— Pickens; Pickwick, ch. xv, 

man' glc, 6 . [M angle (2), r.J A machine in 
which damp clothes are smoothed by roller 
pressure. The old-fnshioiied mangle lmd a 
box weighted with stones and reciprocating 
upon rollers which ran to and fro upon the 
clothes, spread upon a polished table beneath, 
The improved mangle for smoothing and 
stretching woven goods previous to starching 
and calendering, has a number of rollers fixed 
in a strong frame, and capable of being forced 
together by levers or screws. 1 n some mangles, 
the bottom rollers have grooves diverging 
from the centre, ro ns to spread the cloth out- 
wardly towards each edge ss it passes through, 
removing the creases. 

” Refrviltr mangle— Baker'* patent— not a ctcm« In 
my coat."— f sickens: IHckwick, ch. xv. 

man glc -rack, a. 

Mach. : A jack having teeth or opposite 
sides engaged by n pinion, which meshes with 
the opposite sides alternately. Thus the con- 
tinuous rotary motion of the pinion is con- 
verted into a reciprocating motion. 

mangle-whcol, a. A wheel used In 
inangles lor pressing clothes, ImN ing u curved 
double rack uiurn it, the object being to drive 
tho weighted box, by means of a continuous 
rotary motion of the driving-pinion, to the 
shaft of which a handle Is attached. As tho 
pinion is rotated, It pusses from the inside 
lo the outside teeth of the rack alternately, 
giving a reciprocating rotary motion to the 
wheel, which drives the box to and fro. The 
shaft of the pinion traverses a groove iu the 
wheel ns the pinion pnsNcs from one aide of 
the rack to the other. 

man -glcr (I), a. [Eng. man^(r)(l), v. ; wr. ( 

1. One who mangles, nmtilntes, or breaks 
in eulting ; nno who mutilates ur disfigures. 

’• C«ian»o mattglers of the human face til vine, 
l'alut on * TicKdl : To Sir llo<t'rry Kneller. 

2. A innehlnc for grimling meat, to irmlcr 
it more easy to masticate or stew. A mastica- 
tor. 


boll, poiit, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9CIX, chorus, 9hln, bongh; go, feem; thin, this; sin, 09; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxlst, Ihg. 

-clan, tlan — shun, -tion, -sion — shun; -lion, -§ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. - bpL doL 
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mangier— manieate 


miln'-gler (2), *. [Eng. mangl(e) (2); -er.] 
One who uses or works a mangle ; a calendered 

jaan-gll-et - 1 - a, $. [Latinised from the 
Javanese name of the species defined.] 

Bot. : A genus of Magnnliaceae, tribe Mag- 
noliea?, consisting of five species, frooi tropi- 
cal Asia. They are tall trees, with entire 
leaves and showy flowers. The white solid 
wood of Manglietia glauca is made into coffins 
in Java, being supposed to preserve the 
corpses put into them from decay. 

aian-go, s. [Native name mangha.] 

1. Botany: 

]. The fruit of the Mango tree, also the 
tree itself. It is Mangifera indica, an um- 
brageous tree, wild on the Western Ghauts, in 
the Cliutia Nagpore Ilills and the Naga Hills, 
&ud cultivated all over India. The fruit is 
considered one of the very best in India; 
it is laxative. The bark of the root and, to a 
certain extent, of the stem is used in diar- 
rhoea, Ac. The young leaves are good for 
pectoral complaints, the old ones for cleaning 
the teeth. The seeds are anthelmintic and the 
resin of the bark antisyphilitic. The seeds 
contain gallic acid. The bark and the leaves 
yield an iuferior yellow dye. The dry unripe 
fruit is used as a mordant, especially in dyeing 
with safflower. The leaves and the bark are 
used in parts of India in tanning. The bark 
and kernel are given in diarrhoea. The galls 
of the kernel, if snuffed, stop bleeding from 
the nose. The kernel is an anthelmintic ; it 
:a used also in bleeding piles and menorrhagia. 

( Lindlcy , and Calcutta Exhib . Report ,) 

" WTjat lord of old would hid Ms cook prepare 
Mangoes, portargo, churn pignous, cavare ? " 

King • On Cookery. 

2. A green musk melon pickled. 

The Mountain Mango is Clusiajlava , the 
Wild Mango (1) Clusia Jlava ; (2) some species 
of Irviogia. 

IL Ichthy. : The same as Manoo-fish (q.v.). 

mango-bird, s. 

Ornith. : A popular name for the Indian 
Oriole ( Oriolus kundo ). 

mango fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Polynemus paradiscus or Ion gifil is, 
known in India as the Tupsee. It is about 
eight or nine inches in length, and is found 
in the Bay of Bengal, ascending the Ganges and 
other rivers to a considerable extent. Its 
popular English name has reference to its 
beautiful yellow colour, resembling that of a 
ripe mango, 
mango-ginger, s. 

Bat. : Curcuma Amada. 

min gold wur-zel, man -gel wur'-zel, 

[Ger. mangold — beet, and wurzel = root.] 
Bot. £ Agric. : Beta vulgaris, variety macro- 
rhiza, It is cultivated chiefly as fodder for 
cattle. The roots are used for food ; they 
have sugar enough i:i their composition to be 
profitably extracted, as is the case with ordi- 
nary beet. 

* man go-nel, * man ga nel, * mang- 
nel, s. [O. Fr., from ltal. mangancllo, man - 
gano, from Low. Lat. manganum, manganus , 
mangnna t from Gr. nayyavov ( mangganon ) = a 
machine for defending fortifications.] An 
engine of war employed to batter down walla 
and hurl stones and other missiles. 

*•3114 manganels & ginnes hor either to other caste." 

Robert '/ Gloucester, p. 566. 

* man'-go-nism, s. [Manoonize.] The act 
of mangonizing, or setting off to advantage. 

” bet geutlemen and ladies -who are curious, trust 
little by mangonitms. insuccations. or mediciue, to 
alter the species, or indeed the loruis and shapes of 
flowers considerably." — Evelyn : Salettd. Hortense ; 
March. 

man -go-nlst, s. [Manoonize.] 

1. One who mangonizes or furbishes up 
worthless articles for sale. 

" The mangonUt doth feed and graith bia horse."— 
Money Master* all Thing* (1698), p. 77. 

2. A slave-dealer. 

" Oue that sells human flesh, a mangon ! $t." 

Revenge, ora Match in Setcgatr, L 

* .nan'-gon-Ize, v.f. [Lat. mangonizo , from 
•iiango = a dealer who furbishes up worthless 
things for sale ; a slave-dealer.] 

1 . To furbish up for sale ; to set off to 
advantage. 

2. To fatten, as slaves for sale. 


man -go steen, man go stan, s. [Malay 
mangostans , the name of the fruit. ( Laurent 
Garcin , M.D., F.R.S.)] 

Botany : 

1. (Of the two forms) : The fruit of Garcinia 
Mangostana. a fruit about l he size of an orange, 
filled with a sweet pulp. The tree bearing it 
grows in Malacca, and is cultivated in Sontb 
Tenasserim. The rind of the tree is used as 
an astringent in diarrhoea and dysentery, 
especially in the chronic diarrhoea of children. 

2. (Of the form mangostau) ; Amaranthus 
Mangostana. 

Wild mangostecn : 

Bot.: Embryopteris glutinifera. 

mangosteen-oil, s. An oil obtained 

from Garcinia indica. 

man'-go stm, s. [Eng. mangost(ana) ; -in 

( Chem .).] 

Chem. ; CoqHooOs. A golden yellow crys- 
talline body 'contained in the husk of the fruit 
of Garcinia Mangostana. The dried husks are 
boiled in water to remove the tannin, and 
then treated with hot alcnhol. On evapo- 
rating the alcoholic solution, mangostin is 
deposited as a yellow crystalline substance, 
destitute of taste and smell. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, 
forming nentyal solutions. It melts at 190°, 
witiiout loss of water, to a dark -coloured 
liquid, which solidifies on cooling to an. amor- 
phous mass. It reduces gold and silver 
from their solutions, but is not precipitated 
by any metallic salt, excepting basic acetate 
of lead. The precipitate thrown down by 
the lead salt appears to have the formula 
4C 2 aH 22 0 6 *5PboO. 

mangue, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Crossarchus obscurus. Thia single 
species of its genus is from tropical Africa. 
It is much smaller than the Mampelon, not 
exceeding fifteen inches from snout to root of 
tail, which is about eight inches. The body 
is thick and stout, the fur brown, lighter on 
the head ; the ears short, the snout long, 
flexihle, and projecting, like that of the Coati. 
The secretion from the anal glands is extremely 
fetid. 

man-gouste', s. [Fr., from mungoos, the name 
of the animal io various Indian languages.] 
Zool.: Hcrpcstcs (Viverra, Linn.) ichneumon. 
[Ichneumon.] 

m&n’-grove, s. [Malay manggi , man^t.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : Rhizophora Mangle. It has aerial 
roots. It covers immense tracts of coast 
within the tropics, rooting down to low water 
mark. The seed germinates on the tree, send- 
ing down roots into the water. 

2. PI. : The order Rhizophoraceje (q.v.). 

*[ Black or Olive Mangrove is ^riemnia 
tnmentosa. (Treas. of Bot.) The Brazil or 
White Mangrove is Avicennia tomentosa (Pax- 
ton), though sometimes that name is given to 
Laguncularia racemosa. (Treas. of Bot.) 

mangrove-bark, s. 

Bot. £ Comm, : The bark of Rhizophora mu - 
cronata, Bruguicra gymnorhiza , Avicennia offi- 
cinalis, Ceriops candollcana, C. Roxburghiana, 
and KandcUia Rheedii. They are valuable for 
tanning. (Prof. Watt.) 

mangrove-hen, s. 

Ornith. : Rallus longirostris, a South Ameri- 
can and West Indian bird. Above it is of a 
faint ash-colour, with the chin nearly white ; 
beneath it is white with a ferruginous tint. 

man gy, *man'-gie, *maunge, a. & s. 

[Fr. mange = eaten, pa. par. of manger = to 
eat.] 

A. As adj. : Infected with the mange ; 
scabby, mean. 

*' Away, thou issue ol a mangy dog." 

Shakesp. : Timon of A Chens, iv. 8. 

* B. ^4s subst. : Mange. 

** The dog whose mangy eats away bJa haiie.” 

Stapylton : Juvenal, viii. 42. 

man-ha'-den, s. [Menhaden.] 

man'-ha-ter, s. [Eng. man, and Jtafcr.] One 
who hates man or society ; a misanthrope. 

•* Rousseau. of Geneva, a professed manharer, or 
more properly speaking, a philosopher enraged with 
more than half of uiaukind."— Goldsmith : On Polite 
Learning, ch. viil. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or. wore. w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, eiib, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try. 


man-heim, s. [Mannheim.] 

man' -hole, s. [Eng. man, and hole.] A holo 
in a cesspool, drain, iron boiler, tank, or a 
receas in a a electric subway, or again a 
chamber or compartment of aa iron shir, 
designed to allow the entrance of a man foe 
examination, cleansing, and repairs. In boilers 
and tanks it is usually secured by a bridge 
and bolt, so as to render it water, steam, or 
air tight, as the case may be. In draina, the 
cover is a lid with a stink-trap joiut. 

manhole-door, s. The cover or lid o* 
a manhole in a boiler or tank. 

man -hood, * man-hode, s. [Eng. man , 
-ftood.] 

1. Human nature, as opposed to a divine 
or si >i ritual nature or being. 

2. The state or quality of being a man, as 
opposed to the state or condition of one of 
the lower animals. 

3. The state or quality of being a man as 
opposed to a woman ; the opposite of woman- 
hood. 

’* Fit you to your manhood." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, lli. 4. 

4. The state or quality of being a man as 
opposed to a boy or child ; the state of being 
an adult male. 

" Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., Iv. 4. 

* 5. The qualities that become a man ; mauly 
qualities : as, bravery, fortitude, honour, Ac. 

’• And holds their manhood* cheap, while any speaks. 
That fought w ith us upon Saint Crispin's day." 

Shaketp. : Henry V.. iv. 8. 

ma-ni a, * ma-nie, s. [Lat. mania , from 
Gr. fiavla (mania) = madness, frenzy, from 
the same root as Gr. jueVo? (mcnos) = mind, 
spirit ; Eng. mind , &e.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Madness, frenzy ; intense excitement. 

" A mania of which the symptoms were essentially 
the same with those of the manta of 1720."— Macaulay: 
Bitt. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. A vehement desire or longing for some- 
thing ; a craze : as, To have a mania for col- 
lecting old china, &c. 

II. Mental Pathol. : A disorder of the im- 
pulses or propensities ending in disordered 
intellect with excitement. The mind is usually 
a complete chaos, and kindness or affection 
only seems to irritate, instead of soothing. All 
the faculties are usually involved, differing 
thus from monomania. The most frequeufc 
forms are homicidal, suicidal, pyroniania, kk^i- 
tomania, nymphomania, and mania-a-potu. 

mania a potu, a. Madness from drink- 
ing; delirium tremens. 

* man' I-a-ble, a. [Fr., from manier --to 
handle, to manage; Lat. mauws=the hand.} 
Manageable, tractable, docile. 

ma'-m-ae, * ma'-ni &k, a. & s. [Fr. ma- 
7 i iaque, as if from a Lat. maniacus , from mania 
= madness ; Sp., Port., & ltal. maniaco.] 

A. -4s adj. : Raving with madness ; having 
a disordered intellect ; mad, crazy, lunatic. 

B. As subst. : One who has a disordered 
intellect ; a madman, a lunatic. 

"All their symptoms Agree with those of epileptic* 
and maniacs, who fancied they had evil spirits within 
them."— Parmer: Demoniac* of the Sew Testament, 
ch. i.. $ 8. 

* ma-nl'-^-cal, a. [Eng. wianiac; -al.] The 
same as JIaniac, a. (q.v.). 

"Epilepsis and 7»tam'acaf lunacies usually conform 
to the age of the moon." — drew : Cotmo. Sacra. 

man-i-ear’-i-a, s. [From Lat. manicce — 
the long sleeves of a tunic, serving for gloves. 
From the appearance of the spathe.] 

Bot. : A genus of Palms, tribe Bnrasseae, 
and that section of it characterized by having 
pinnated leaves. When young, however, they 
are generally entire. Manicaria saccifera , the 
Bussu, is a palm from the lower part of the 
Amazon. Its stem is about fifteen or twenty 
feet, its leaves are occasionally thirty feet 
long. They are used by the ludians for 
thatching their huts, and the spathes are 
made into bags, whence the appropriate specific 
name saccifera. 

man'-l-eate, a. [Lat. manicatus — sleeved, 
irom manica=.a. long sleeve; 77uinH$ = the 
hand.] 

Bot. : Interwoven in a mass, which can bo 
easily separated from the surface, as Car aba 
canescens, or Buplcurum giganteum. (Lindlcy.) 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot| 
Syrian, aa, ce = e ; ey = a. qu - kw# 


Manichsean— manikin 
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M&n l-chc«'-ai_, a. A *. [From Gr. Mavi- 
xato? (Manidtaios) ; Lat. Ma n icheens, from 
3/nni or Manes , an Oriental philosopher, said 
to have been born in Babylon about tin- begin- 
ning of the third century, and crucified circ. 
a.d. 276. Prof. Adolf Harnaek says “ that the 
name has not yet been explained, and that 
it is uncertain if the word be of Persian or 
Semitic origin.”] 

A. -4$ ndj . : Pertaining to, or in any way 
connected with the tenets of Maniciueism 
(o.v i 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist . (PL): Originally, the followers 
of Maui or Manes; later, the word came to 
bear a much wider significance, including 
those who held any form of dualism, or the 
Gnostic notion of the hatefulness of matter 
whloh Menes adopted. 

•‘The Popes tegxte marched with a preat army 
•?*liiKt the All*lgen»ses. whom ho called i/a mic/i irani." 
— JorUn : Ercles. Hat. {ed. X84C), il. 302. 

K&n-i-chce 1 ism, t Man -i-ehee' ism, «. 

[Eng. Mnnichtlfin) (q.v.), t M a nicker ; -im.] 
Church Hist . ; The religions system founded 
by Mani or Manes, who either claimed to be or 
was regarded by bis followers as the Paraclete 
promised hy Jesus (John xiv. 16, 17). The 
system is Dualism tempered with Gnosticism 
rather than a lapse from primitive Christi- 
anity. Mani postulated two primal beings, 
Light (God) and Darkness, under the simili- 
tude of kingdoms, and from the latter Satan 
and hia angels were born. Adam owed his 
being to Satan. Continual conflict exists be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and, when the King- 
dom of Light is victorious, the world will be 
destroyed by fire, and the supremacy of God 
established. The ethice of the system were 
severely ascetic. The Manichaeans were di- 
vided into two classes— the “elect” and the 
•’ hearers." The former were bound to observe 
the three seals : (1) Of the mouth, forbidding 
animal food, the use of wine and milk, and 
tinpure speeeh ; (2) of the hands, forbidding 
the destruction of life, whether animal or 
vegetable ; and (3) of the hosom, forbidding 
(prohahly) marriage (certainly offspring), since 
woman was regarded as the gift of the demons. 
The hearers were less strictly bound. The 
Old Testament wa3 rejected, and only ho much 
of the New taken as suited the peculiar tenets 
of the sect. They had a kind of hierarchy, 
fasting was practised, and among the later 
Manirlm-nns rites existed analogous to baptism 
and the Eucharist. The eect spread rapidly 
in the East, extended to Northern Africa, 
where the persecution of the Vandals, in the 
latter part of the fifth century, stamped them 
out, and to Southern Europe, where some of 
their tenets reappeared later in the doctrines 
of the Paulicians, and later still in those of 
the Albigensee. 

M&n I- chocs’, S. pi. [MASTCIliEAN.] 

Ch. Hist. : The same as Manichaean, B. 

*• Th« WiinWrw rejects) the 01.1 Testament altoge- 
ther."— A ddls 4t Arnold: Cuth. £uc.\, p. HI. 

m&n’-f chord, min i cor don, s. [O. Fr. 

manicordon; Fr. viani chord ion, from Gr. /iq- 
v6\op&ov (monochordon), from now (monos) = 
alone, single, and (cAord/T) = a string ; 

ltal. monocordo ; Sp. A Port, monicordio.] 
Music: An instrument resembling the apinet 
and harpsichord. 

•min' 1 con, s. (Lat., from Gr. /aoi-iko* 
(mnnikas) = pertaining to madness ; unvin 
(waain) = madness.] A species of nightshade, 
»o nilled from its juice being supposed to 
produce madness. 

man' ! euro, «. 

1. The profesMunal caro or treatment of the 
hands aud nails. [I'kdicuiik.] 

2. One who manicures. 

man i cure, v.l. A t. 

A. lidrans. : To Attend to tho hands and Ilia 
nails, treating the blemishes of the former, 
Irimniitig and polishing the lattor, Ac. 

3. Tran*.: To care for (nsec! only for tho 
hands and nails.) 

man I dro, pi. [Moil, Lot., Ac. man(is ) 
(q v.) ; Ijit. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -(dot.] 

Zonl. : Pangolins. The second of the three 
families Into which the order Edentata, in 
Home classifications, la divided. It contains 
but one genus. Mania (q.v.). 

•mnnlo, s. [Mania.] 


min i fest, " man 1-festc, a. A s. [Fr. 
vui nifeste, from Lat. manifest us = maoifest, 
evident ; properly, that may be struck by the 
hand, palpable, from manus-= the hand, and 
m fest us, from nn obsolete verb, * j etui o (seen in 
defendo, offendo) = to strike ; O. Sp., Port., & 
ltal. via n ifesto ; S p . ma n ijies to. ] 

A* As adjective : 

1. Plain, open, not concealed ; not doubtful 
or obscure ; evident to the eye or obvious to 
the understanding; not dillicult to be seen or 
understood. 

"Cod wjia manifest In th® flesh."— 1 Timothy ill, l#. 

* 2. Detected, convicted. 

" You bran! unt he wu false : vrmr eyes beheld 
Tho traitor manifest .- the brAw revealed." 

lirydi'n : Odd ; Metamorphoses xill. 

*3. Followed by of before the crime or 
charge. 

" Callstlio there stood manifest «/ shame. 

Aud, turned a bear, the northern star became." 

Dryden. (Todd.] 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A public declaration, a 
manifesto. 

” But you, authentic witnesses I bring. 

Before the gi>ds, and your ungrateful king. 

Of this my manifest, 

Dryden : Homer ; Iliad 1. 473. 

2. Comm. : A ship’s manifest is a formal 
statement of a cargo for the use of the Custom- 
house officers, and usually contains a list of 
all the packages on board, with their distin- 
guishing marks, numbers, and descriptions, 
all of which details are indicated by a printed 
form. 

man’-f-fest, v.t. [Manifest, a.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To make manifest, clear, or 
plaiu to the eye or understanding ; to show 
plainly, to make obvious ; to display, to dis- 
cover, to make known. 

” For there lx nothing htl, which «hall not be mani- 
fested."— Mark lv. 22. 

2, Comm. : Tn exhibit the manifest of, or 
declare at tho Custom-house : as, To manfest 
a cargo. 

• man-i fest -a-ble, * man -i-fest-i bio, 

«. [Eng. manifest; -able, -ible.] That may or 
can bo manifested, or made clear or plaiu. 

"There la no other wny then thin that Is manifest- 
able either hy Scripture, reason, or experience." — 
Mora : Ref. of Moral Cabbala, oh. lit 

man-i fes ta’ tlon, s. ILat. manifestation 
from manifest us — manifest ; Fr. vui nifesta- 
tion; Sp. manifestacion ; ltal. manifestosione.] 
'I'lie act of manifesting, disclosing, or discover- 
ing that which is unseen, secret, or ohsenre ; 
the act of making plain, evident, or clear to 
the eye or ohvious to the understanding ; dis- 
play, revelation, exhibition, discovery. 

"The manifestation of his personal valour."— 
Raleigh .' UlsL of (he World, ch. vit. } 2. 

man'-i-fcstod,;>n. pnr. ora. [Manifest, v.] 

'man’-i fest cd ness,*. [Eng .manifested; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being mani- 
fested. 

‘ man -f fest ! bio, a. [Manifestable.] 

mS.n' t-fest-Iy, • man y fest ly, adv. 
[Eng. manifest ; -ly.] In a manifest manner ; 
clearly, plainly, evidently, openly. 

" Tho malicious prrnocutyng of tho clear© trouth so 
manifestly pruned. — Tyndall: U'orfcci, p. 17. 

m&n'-I fSst-ncss, s. [Eng. manifest ; -ncs*.] 
The quality or state of being inanilest ; plain- 
ness, clearness, obviousness. 

m&n-I fes'-to, s. [ltal. = (a.) manifest, (s.) 
a manifesto, from Lat. maufestus = manifest 
(q.v.).] 

1. A public declaration or statement of 
sonic government, sovereign, or leader, pro- 
claiming certain opinions, motives, or in- 
tentions in reference to Home act or liue of 
conduct. 

" lls put birth a manifesto, telling tho people that 
It hail been Inn coiintuut cur© to govern tltoin with 
[untie® aud luodi-raUuu." — Macaulay . Jhst. Eng.. 
ch X. 

* 2. A manifestation ; evidence, ]*roof. 

"Succeeding year* produced tho manifesto or evl- 
dene© uf then \ Iniltlv *. /Irowua ; Vulgar Ernx.rs, 
l.k. 111., ch. xriL 

•xn^in i-fes to, v.l. [Ma.nikf^to, *.] To 
issue a manifesto. 

"I am to b« manifested against." — Richardson: 
Clarissa, vlll. 201. 

m&n -l-fold, * man y-fold, a., adv. t A s. 
[A.8. manigfeald from ma mg = tunny, -feald, 
snir. = -fold, from feu Ida n = to fold.J 


A. As adjective: 

1. Numerous and various in quality or kind ; 
many in number; multiplied. 

” Fur Inm It Itor© 

Attractions this he chose.** 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. L 

2. Varying, complicated, or comprehensive 
in character or nature ; exhibiting or em- 
bracing many points, features, or character 
istics. 

"This changeful life. 

So manifold In care*." Coieper: Task. t. 761. 

B. As atlv. : By many times or degrees 
many times. 

"ThL-ro Is no man . . . who shall not reeen 
manifold inoitf lu this preseut t*mc.“— Luke xvlll. -w 

C. As snbst. : A copy made by a manifold 
writer. 

manifold writer, 5 . A contrivance by 
wlucii n number of copies may he written al 
once, the pressure of the stylus being com- 
municated through a number of leaves of 
thin paper, between each of which is a greasy 
sheet of coloured paper that imparts its 
colour to the page with which it is in contact. 

man I fold, t\f. [Manifold, a.] To multiply; 
specif., to multiply impressions or copies of, 
as by a manifold-writer. 

• man'-i fold-ed, a. [Eng. manifold ; -ed.) 
Having mauy folds, doubliugs, or complica- 
tions. 

" Aod manifolded shield h© hound about his wrist.’ 
Spenser: E. V-. 1L UL 1. 

mftn'-i-fold ly, adv. [Eng. manifold; -ly ] 
In s manifold manner or degree ; in mauy 
ways. 

"The scarfs and the bannerets about the© did mam 
foldly dissuade m© from belicviuw the© a vessel <>t 
too great a burthen.*' — Shakesp.: AlCs H'cff that Enas 
Well, IL 3. 

mSn' l-fold ness, s. [Eng. manifold ; -ness ) 
Tlie quality or state of being manifold ; multi- 
plicity. 

• man'-l-form(l), a. [Lat. manuA = the han-l, 
and forma = shape.} Shaped like the hand. 

• man’-i- form (2) (a as c), a. [Eng. many, 
anti form.] Uf many forms or shapes ; multi 
form. (C. Iteade.) 

"maniglion (as ma nil'-yon), s. [ltal 

mamglio = a handle ; diiiim. from Lat. matuu 
a hand.} [Manilio.] 

Ordn. : One of two handles on the back of i 
piece of ordnance, cast after tho German form 
(Bailey). 

min i hot, man i hoc, s. [The Brazilian 
name of the plant.] 

Botany : 

\. A genus of Euphorhiacew, tribe Crotoncav 
Manihot util isst nut, the Jatrophu manihot >d 
Limueus, the manioc or maudioe, la a shrub 
about three feet high, extensively cultivated 
over the tropics. I he root, weighingaboul thirty 
pounds, is lull of deleterious juice, but being 
rasped, bruised, washed, aud heated on iron 
plates, the poison is expelled, tho harmless 
residue constituting Cassava (q.v.). Tho 
powder which floats oil' in the water when it 
is washed is a pure starch, mid. when it 
settles down, becomes Tapioca. Arnolto was 
formerly regarded as an antidote to tho poisou 
of the inauioe. 

2. Hibiscus Manihot. 

m&n l hot’ lc, a. [Eng., Ac., manihot ; *k | 
Contained in or derived from manihot (q.v.). 

manihotlc acid, *. 

Chem. : An acid said to have been obtained 
from tho root of the Jatrophu nuimhut. It 
crystallizes In prisms, haring nn acid taste, 
and lorms neutral salts with lime, baiyla.aud 
magnesia. 

m (in 1 kin, mAn a kin, " mAn -ni kln t 

s. [U. l>ut. mannektu, a double diuiin. trom 
wan = man ; Ger. munnehen.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A little man; a dwarf, a 
pigmy. 

" Furth ru»h’d Ilia niodilhiK munufJtfu to urm*.’ 

Heat tie ' /tattles of the CiginUs A tV-in**, 

2. .Irf, .* An artificial figure representing 
tin- human kuly, and capable of being dls- 
siiM»‘d \u show the relative position and pro- 
portions of tho parts uf the body it is designed 
to Illustrate, It is frequently of |«ajuer- 
liiaeliv. tho detachable pieces Indiig [minted in 
imitation of the vlscer i and other organs. A 
utamkiii in illustration of obstetric Hubjects 
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has ao elastic perineum, uterus, and foetal 
head, so that the artificial parts may simulate 
the natural action of partuntiou. 

man'-il, ma-nil' la (1), s. [Manilio]. 

ma-mT-i-o, s. [ItaL maniglie = a handle, 
from Lat. mantis = a hand.] 

1. A ring or bracelet worn by Africaaa as 
on ornament for the legs or arms. 

2. A piece of copper shaped like a horse* 
shoe, passing as money among certain tribes 
on the west coast of Africa. 

Via nil'-I^., Ma nil'-a, *. [See def.] 

1, The capital of the Philippine Islands. 

2. A kind of cheroot manufactured at 
Manilla. 

Manilla-hcmp, s. Hemp made from the 
fibre of a species of banana, Musa textilis, which 
grows in son e of the East India islands. It 
is a very valuable fibre, tbe finer qualities 
being used for fabrics, and the coarser for 
cordage. The chief fabrics are Manilla hand- 
kerchiefs and scarfs. 

Manilla rope. s. Rope made principally 
In the Philippine Islands, of the fibres of a 
species of banana. It floats in water. 

m&n'-i-oc, man'-i-hoc, man' l-hot, s. 

Bot. : A name for Ma nihot utilissima. [Mani- 

HOT.] 

man'-i-plc, s. {Lat. mnnipulns = (1) a hand- 
ful, (2) a company of soldiers under the same 
standard, a land of men; from matins = the 
band, and * pulus = filling ; from the same 
root as Lat. plenus , Kng. full, Fr. manijle, 
Sp. manipulo , ItaL manipolo.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A handful. 

** I ha seen him wait atcourt there with hla m aniplei 

Of papers." Hen Jonson : Magnetic Lcuiy, 1. 2. 

2. A small band of soldiers or men ; a small 
troop. 

•‘Out small divided maniples cutting through at 
every angle of his ill-united and unwieldy brigade/— 
Milton: Of Unlicensed Printing. 

II. Technically: 

1. Roman Antiq. : One of the divisions of 
the Roman army. It consisted of sixty rank 
and file, two officers called ceoturiones, and 
one standard-bearer called vexillarius. Of 
the sixty so*diers, twenty carried only a spear 
and javelins ; the remaining forty had oblong 
shields, and probably body armour also. 
(Ramsay : Roman A ntiq.) 

2. Roman Ritual : One of tho sacred vest- 
ments assumed by a bishop after the Confitcor 
in the Mass, and by a priest after the stole and 
before the chasuble. It is attached to the 
left arm, to leave the light at liberty for 
ministering, and varies in colour and character 
with the vestment (o.v.). It is also worn by 
the deacon and subdeacon. (Piqtin.) In very 
many churches of the English communion it 
haa been restored, and it has now become a 
portion of the English vestments. (Lee.) 

* ma-nip -u-lar, a. [Lat. manipularis , from 
niumpvlus = a'maniple.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a maniple. 

2. Of orpertaiaing to the hands ; manual. 

•‘Safe and snugnuder his manipular operations." 
—Lytton: The Caxlont. bk. xi.. cli. vii. 

ma -nip -u-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. manipulus - 
& handful, a maniple (q.v.); Fr. manipuler ; 
oi>. manipular; I tab manipojare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To handle or operate on with the 
hands ; to work up with the hands ; to treat ; 
to subject to certain processes. 

2. Fig. : To operate on or treat skilfully or 
artfully, generally with a view to give a false 
appearance to; to cook: as, To manipulate 
accounts. 

B* Intrans. : To use tha handR, aa in scien- 
tific experiments, mechanical operations, 
artistic processes, &c. 

ma mp-»-la'-tion, s. [Ft. ; Sp. manijimla- 
cian; lta*t. manipulazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. Lit. : The act of manipulating or working 
with the hands ; skilful or artistic use of the 
hands in artistic or mechanical operations of 
any kiDd. 

2. Fig. : The act of operating nn or treating, 
qo aa to give a false appearance or character 
to; the turning or twisting of anything to 


aerve one’s own ends, views, or purposes : as, 
the manipulation of accounts, figures, &c. 

IL Technically: 

1. Animal Mag. : Tha application nf tho 
magnetiser’s hands, chiefly to the hypochon- 
dria and the abdomen, or to diseased parts of 
those on whom it is sought to operate. 

2. Min. : A particular mode of digging ore. 

* ma-mp'-U-lSr-tive, a. [Eng. manipulate); 
»uv.] Pertaining to or performed by maaipu- 
lation. 

" The ma-)*pu!'ztirc process Is the remit nf practice.” 
— Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. xt, p. 287. 

ma-nip'-U-Ia-tor, s. [Eng. manipulate) ; 
•or.) One who manipulates ; specifically, the 
transmitting instrument attached to the dial 
telegraph. 

t ma nip’-n-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. manipu- 
late); -crt/.J Of or pertaining to manipula- 
tion. 

ma-niS, s. [Lat. *manis, from the dismal 
appearance of the animals, and because they 
seek their food by night.] [Manes.] 

Zool. : Pangolin, or Scaly Ant-eater : a genus 
of edentate mammals, belonging to the group 
3tfodientia (Diggers). There are no teeth, 
the ears small and indistinct, the tongue 
round and exsertile. The body and tail 
covered with horny imbricate scales; ta 1 
long. They can roll themselves into a hall, 
and are then protected by their scales, whir li 
are capable of inflicting pretty severe injuries. 
The genus is confined to Africa and India, and 
the best-known species are described in this 
dictionary under their popular uames. 

Man'-i-td, Man'-i-tou. s. [Indian.] Among 
American Indians the name given to a spirit, 
god, or devil, or whatever is an object of reli- 
gious awe or reverence. Two spirits are espe- 
cially spoken of by this name : one, the spirit 
of good and lifa, tha other the spirit of evil. 

Gltche Man it o. the mighty. 

He the Master of Life, was painted 
As an e.-g. with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heaveuo. 
Everywhere Is the Great Spirit. 

Was the mean ingot this symboL 
Mitche Mans to the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit of Evil. 

As a serpent was depicted, 

As Kenabeek, the great serpent. 

Very crafty, very cunning 
Is tne creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meaning of this symbol.” 

Longfellow : Miaxcatha, xIt. 

m&n'-I-trunk, s. [Lat manus, (genit. mani) 
= the hand, and truncus = the trunk.] 

Entom. : The anterior segment of the thorax 
in insects. 

man'-ltxll-er, s. [Eng. matt, nnd killer .] One 
who kills a human being ; a raauslayer, a 
murderer. 

mankind', * man-kinde, * man kynde, 
" man-kin, s. & a. [A.S. mancynn t from 
man — man, and cynn = kind, race. Tha <1 
is excrescent.] 

A. A s substantive: 

1. The human raca; man taken collectively ; 
mau. 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

Pope: Essay on Man, 1L X 

2. The male part of the human race ; men 
collectively, as distinguished from women. 

" Thou abalt not 11© with mankind oj with woman- 
kind."— Lenlicus xvtii. 22. 

# 3. Humanity, human feelings, manliness. 

•• O yon, whose minds are good, 

Aud have not forced ail man Aim! from your breasts." 

Ben Jonson : Sejanus, v. 10. 

* B. As adjective : 

1. Resembling man or men in form or 
nature ; not womanly ; unwomanly, mascu- 
line, bold. 

"So, so. ‘tis os t should he, are women grown so 
mankind f Must they b« wooing 7"— jSeaum. A Fist. : 
It'omari Mater, tii. X 

2. Ferocious, strong. 

manks, s. A a. [Manx.] 

* m&n -less, a. [Eng. man ; dess.] 

1. Destitute of men. 

" The world was void . . . 
Reasonless, berbleoo, treelese, manless, lifelrao/ 

Byron: Dar knots. 

2. Not manned with men. 

•• It was no more bnt a stratagem of Ore-boats, man. 
lest, and sent upon them by the favour of tha wind in 
the uigbt-tinie. *— Bacon : Of a War teifh Spain. 

3. Unbecoming a man; unmanly, base, 
cowardly, mean. 


* man -less- ly, «dy. [Eng. manleso; - ly .] 
In ao unmanly or inhuman manner ; in- 
humanly, cruelly. 

•■ She saw her Hector slain, and bound 

T‘ Achillea chariot ; tnnntesslv drag’d to the GtwIod 
fleet.” Chapman : Uomer ; fliad xxii. 

* man -like, * man liehe, * man lyche, 

a. [A.S. maulic.] 

1. Resembling a man in form, shape, or ap- 
pearance. 

" Under Ills forming hands a creature grew. 

Manlike, but different sex.'* Milton: P. L., vliL 47A 

2. Having the qualities or character proper 
to a mau, as distinguished from a woman ; 
manly. 

M Elizabeth, the next, this falling sceptre hent ; 

D crvsslug fn>m her sex. with mauftte government 

This island kept in awe.” 

Drayton : PolyOlbion, a. 17. 

man' li ness, s. [Eng. manly ; -?i€ss.] The 
quality or state of being manly ; the attri- 
butes nr qualities proper to a man ; dignity. 

*• Whilst her fond hueband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent mnnh»e*s of grief.” 

UolUsmilh . Deserted Tillage. 

* man-ling, 5 . [Eog. man ; diwin. suff. -ling.] 
A little man. 

” A man [Horace] ao gracious, and in hlch favour 
vrith the Emper<<ur, as Augustus often called him hia 
wittie manlioy i for the littleness of his stature!.* - fieri 
Jonson : Discoveries. 

rnan'-ly* a. & adv. [Eng. man ; - ly .] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a man. 

M But, generous youth, sincere and free declare 
Are you, of manly growth, his r<*yn>l heir." 

Pope : Bomer; Odyssey L 25& 

2. Becoming or befitting a man ; manlike, 
brave, firm, stout, uu daunted, fearless. 

••And scarce did manlier nerve uphold 
The hero Zal in that fond hour. 

Moore : Pir«- Worshippers 

3. Having tlm qualities or attributes proper 
to men ; brave, stout, strong. 

” Now, clear the ring. for. hand to hand/ 

The manly wrestlers take tlieir stand.” 

Scott ; Laxly of the Lake, v. 23. 

* B. As adv. : Like a man ; maufully, 
courageously, holdly, fearlessly. 

" Th lj tune goes manly." Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. X 

man'-na, s. [Gr. pavva (manna); Heb. 
(?aan), an abbreviation of NTI ^ (manhu) = 
what is this? because the Israelites, wlieo 
they first saw it, “said one to another, It is 
manna : for they wist not what it was.” 

(Exod. xvi. 15, 31.)] 

1. Scrip. : “A small, round thing, aa small 
as the hoar frost,” which lay upon the face of 
the wilderness every morning except on the 
Sabbath (Exod. xvi. 14. 2*5, 27), sent hy Je- 
hovah as bread raided from heaven (ver. 4, 5), 
and continued during the whole forty years of 
the Israelite wanderings in the wilderness 
(ver. 35). It melted when the sun became 
hot (ver. 21), aod if left till next day bred 
worms and stank (ver. 20). An omer of it 
was preserved to show to future generations 
the nature of the food divinely provided in 
tha desert. Attempts have been inada to 
identify it with some of the other substaoces 
now named inanna [2]. Some of these are 
purgatives rather than food ; only two are 
esculents— viz., Lecanora (Parmelia) esculenta 
and L. affinis, two lichens. These are some- 
times supposed to be inanna. They are natives 
of Armenia, Asia Minor, the Sahara, and 
Algeria. [Lf.canora.] 

•’ And when the dew fell upon the camp In the night, 
the manna fell upon it/'— A’umbers xL 9. 

2. Bot. : A concrete discharge from the bark 
of Fraxinus rotundifolia and some other 
species of the genus, including in the south 
of Europe the Common Ash, F. excelsior. The 
sweetness is due to the presence not of sugar, 
but of manuite (q.v.). A kind of manna is 
produced by a species of Camel’s-thoro, and 
is obtained by shaking the branches. It is 
found only in Persia and Bokhara, not ia 
India, Arabia, or Egypt. Eucalyptus man - 
nifera, an Australian tree, exudes a substanca 
like manna, but less nauseous. 

TI Manna of Briangon is an exudation from 
the Common Larch. Manna of Mount Sinai 
is an exudation produced by the puncture of 
an insect, Coccus manniparus on Tomarixman - 
nifera. The sweetness arises not from inan- 
nite, but from sugar. In Persia a similar insect 
produces a kind of manna on T. gallica. Po- 
land manna is Glycerin Jtuitans. 

3. Chem. : A saccharine juice which exudea 
from certain species of ash, chiefly Fraxinus 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino ; go* pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, bq , ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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trrnuj. round growing \n the south of Europe 
and in Asm Minor. 1 1 has an odour resembling 
that uf honey, and tastes nauseously sweet, 
with a slight acridity. It ia soluble in wntrr 
ami alcohol, and its aqueous solution readily 
undergoes fermentation, yielding aliqoid with 
a peculiar odour and containing butvrieucid. 
The analysis of manna shows it to consist of 
menna-sugar, mucilage, a reddish-brown resin, 
a sweet gum, and not more than four percent, 
of inorganic matter. 

4. Pham. : Manna, the exudation from the 
Incised bark of Frozinns rotundifolia and F. 
onmj, is a very mild laxative, suitable for 
children. It is mixed also with some purga- 
tives like senna, but tends to produce flatu- 
lence and griping. (Garrod.) 

manna ash, s. 

Hot. : Ornvs eur opera or Frazimts omus. It 
grows on the skiits of mountains io Calnbria. 
Between the middle of June and the end of 
July the maims gatherers make an incision in 
the bole of the tree, which they deepen the 
second day, inserting a maple leaf to receive 
the gum. Sometimes bits of reed or twigs 
are applied, on which the manna hardens in 
tubular pieces called cannli ; these being con- 
sidered purer than the rest, fetch a higher 
price. {Loudon.) 

manna croup, s. The prepared seeds of 
Glycrria jlnitons. [Glyceria.] 

manna-seeds, s. pi. 

Hot. : Glycrria. JUiilms. 

manna^trungebeen, s. 

Pot. : A kind of manna found in Mesopo- 
tamia and the adjacent regions on Uedysarum 
Alhagi. (Loudon.) 

manned, * mand, 7 * 1 . par. or a. [Man, v.] 

A- As pa. par. : (Seo the verb). 

B. As odjcctiw: 

1. Furnished or supplied with men. 

« 2. Blocked up with men or bodies. 

•’So loot till all the mi try was with bodies marui 
Spenser: F.q., VI. xl «. 

man ner ( 1 ), *man-cr, * man- ere, s. 

[Fr. manure, from O. Fr. manier = habitual, 
accustomed to, from manier = to manage, to 
handle, from main; Lat. wwznus=the baud ; 
fcjp. inatura ; Poifc. maneira; Ital. wuzniera.] 

1. The mode in which anything is done ; 
mode of action : mode or way of performing, 
doing, or effecting ; method, style. 

"A resolution condemning the manner hi which 
bis nccounU had been kopt,*"— J/nc aulny : Hut. Eng., 
cb. xxlv. 

2. The customary or characteristic style of 
acting or conducting one’s self; habitual alyle, 
bearing, or conduct ; use, custom. 

"Paul. u bU manner wm, went In onto them."— 
Acts xvli. 2. 

3. The characteristic style of writing or 
thought in an author, or the characteristic 
peculiarities of an artist. 

4. (PI ) : General mode of life or living; 
conduct. 

" M or*L» And manners were nubjocted to a code re- 
n»tnhlliig that of Hie ByOAKOgiie.' — Macaulay ; Hist. 
/Try/., ell. 1. 

5. (7*1.); Behaviour, carriage, deportment; 
especially ceremonious, polite, or respectful 
deportment; civility, politeness, breeding. 

" I dare your wor»t ohjcctloue : If I blu»h. 

It is, to not* a nubK-man want manners.* 

Shakesp. : Henry 17 //., 111. X 

6. Sort, kind, fashion. 

•• Wlmt manner of mail U this, that even tho wind 
A ml the nea obey him t **— Mark Iv, ,b 

7. Certain degree, fashion, measure, or 
aenxe. 

" It 1> In a manner done Already ; 

J-'or many cnrrlAgoa be bath iU"natch\l 
To the ■(*A-akde." Shake*/*. : King John, r. 7. 

X By any manner of means : By any kind of 
mean? ; by any means. ( Colloq .) 


m&n' ncr (2), ». [Mainour.] 


mftn'-ncrcd, a. (Eng. manner ; -«!.] 


1. Ord . Ijuig. : Having mnmn rs, carriage, 
or deportment ; disposed, minded, affected. 

•Mil] shall make your lord 
That which he 1*. new ucr : ami be I* one 
Th* truant manrter'tL * Shakes/'. : CymbeUn*. 1. 1 


2. Art; Exhibiting nr characterized by tho 
peculiar style or maimer of an author or 
artist ; exhibiting mannerism. 

“A mannered idee*, allowing utlvery evening Iwt- 
light on a |>oo( and dancing In tho •hadow."— ^ tt, en- 
sum, A|irll 1. 1882. 


* min'-ncr-hood, s. (Eng. manner; -hood.] 
Manner, way, custom. 

M ThU did wonderfully concerns the might and 
mannerhood of the Vlngdoiur.' — Bacon : Uenry Ttl„ 
p. 74. 

man'-ncr-isra, s. (Eng. manner; -win.] 
Adherence to the same manner; tasteless 
uniformity ; adherence to a peculiar style 
or manner ; a characteristic mode of action, 
bearing, or treatment earned to excess. 

" Mannerism la mrdooahle. and i« aumetimoa even 
Agreeable, when tho nmijiier, though vlctotu, La 
UiktumL''— Macaulay: Essays , BottocWt Johnson. 

t man'-ncr-ist, s. (Eng. manner ; -tsf.j One 
who ndheres to a peculiar style or manner ; 
one addicted to mannerism ; one who follows 
one uniform and unvaried style or manner, 
whether natural or copied. 

»• Ho sometime* ■ucceeilvd well, though a strong 
mannerist." — Walpole : Anecdotes of Fainting, voL 
iv., ch. lm 

mfrn'-ner-ll-ness,s. [Eng. mannerly; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mannerly, civil, 
or polite in behaviour or deportment ; polite- 
ness, civility, complaisance. 

•'Others out of mannerliness and respect to God, 
(hough they deny this universal soul of the universe, 
yet they devised several systems of tho universe.” — 
Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 3k 

m&n'-ncr-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. manner ; -ly.] 

A. As ad f: Having or eh owing good 
manners ; polite, civil, courteous ; not rude 
or vulgar. 

** Mannerly devotion shows In this.* 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, I. 6. 

B. As ndv. : In a mannerly manner ; politely, 
civilly, courteously; with civility or polite- 
ness. 

M We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story .” 

hhaketp. : Cymbelsne, ill. 6. 

manner^, s. pL (Manner, s.] 

* manners -bit, a. A portion of a dish 
left by guests thnt tho host mey not believe 
himself reproached for failure to make suffi- 
cient provision, 

* man’-ncr-some, a. [Eng. manners; -some.] 
Mannerly, polite, well-behaved. 

Mary wm obliged to hit* her tongue to keep It 
In any way manncrsomc."— Blackmore : Crlppt the 
Carrier, 11. 98. 

Mann'-helm, Man'-heim, a. (See def.] 
The name of a town in Baden, where the sub- 
stance described below was first made. 

Mannheim -gold, s. A brass used by 
jewellers, ns an imitation of gold. Copper, 3 ; 
zinc, 1 ; tin, a small quantity. 

m&n'-nido, s. [Eng. nwinn(if-) ; suff. -fde.] 
Chem.: C fi H in 0 4 = C fi ll 14 0 6 — 2II.>0. A 
compound obtained by boiling mannite with 
butyric acid. It is a syrupy liquid, which is 
at first sweet to the taste, but afterwards 
bitter. It is very soluble in water and in 
absolute alcohol, nml differs from nmonitan 
In being much more volatile, evaporating 
rapidly at 140°. 

man'-nl kin, s. [Manikin.] 

mftnn’-Xhg, s. [Eng. man ; -ing.] 

1. The act of furnishing or supplying with 
men : as, the marmiag of n ship. 

2. A day’s work of a man. 

f nuin'-nisb t * m^in’-ish, * mann-lshe, a. 

[Eng. waft ; • ish .] 

1. Having the nature or qualities of man; 
proper to the human species ; human. 

M Tint yi t It wax a figure 
Mo»t llche to mantiUshe erenture.” 

Hotter: C. A., Tt 

2. Resembling a man ee distinguished from 
a woman ; hence, hold, masculine. 

" The liorrIMo inUUWe of ado tine the rCle of a 
mannish wo«»im.”— l.ttvrary World, March 27. 
p. 296. 

3. Tutting on or ftimuloting the character 
or appearance of manhood. 

M \\ o'll have a awaalihig and » martial oulalda. 

A* urnuy other nusnnnh coward* have.” 

Shakesp : As f'ou Like It, l & 

4. Proper or peculiar toman ; characteristic 
of limn ; human, 

"To ilou ntmie In mannish, hut rrrr*** for to |>cr. 
iwvure lou* In »lmie U worke of (he aivoi.”— CAouoer: 
Tale of Mctibeus. 

5. Characteristic of the ago of manhood ; 
manly. 

*• Aud lot ua Polydore, tliougli now our volcr» 
iluvegot the munnfiAomck. alug him to (hi- ground.* 
Shake*/'. . Cymbelint, Iv. A 


* min’-nish-ly, adv. [Eng. ntannfiTi; -hj . > 
In o mannish manner ; like a man. 

• man'-nish ness, * mdn-Isb ncssc, * 

(Eng. mannish; -ness.] The quality or stab* 
of being mannish ; masculineness, bold ness. 

•• But, alaa 1 the jLalnted face*, aud nwnMncwr. ani 
mon*trt>u« di»gui*edu«M> of one ml*— Bp. Hall: !m 
press* of Hod. 

man -ni- tin, a. [Eog. manniffr); suff. -an.] 
Chem. : CftHuOt = Cdl^OIIbO. A s^p 
with a slightly sweetisn taste, obtained bj 
heating muumte to 20U*, or by boiling it will 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is ver> 
soluble in wat er and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 
By long contact with water, or more quickly, 
by boiling with baryta water, it Is reconverted 
into mannite. Its speeitic rotatory power foi 
tbc transition tint is (a)j + 36*5. 

man -ni tatc, s. [Eng. mannit(ie) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of mauuitic acid. 


m3.n‘-nitc, s. [Eng. a); suff. -ile.) 

Chem. : C^lljjOs ~ C(jHy(Ull)g. Mannitol, 
Sugar of Manna, Sugar of Mushrooms, a 
sugar very widely disseminated in the veget- 
able kingdom, occurring in the leaves of Ligus- 
trum vulgare, in numerous bulbs, in fungi, in 
sea-weeds, in the sap of the apple nnd cherry- 
trees, limes, Ac. It is most readily obtained 
rrninmannn by treating it with boiling alcohol 
filtering, nnd allowing the alcoholic solution 
to crystallize. From alcohol it crystallizes io 
fine silky needles ; from water in large trans- 
parent rhombic prisma. It has an inteDselj 
sweet taste, is soluble in cold water, very solu- 
ble in boiling water, but insoluble in ether. 
It melts between 1(J0* ami 170*, and boils at 
200*, distilling with very little decomposition. 
Mannite may be prepared artificially from 
grape sugar by the notion of hydrogen evolved 
by sodium amalgam. 

man-nit’-ic, a. [En^. mannif(«) ; stiff. -4c.] 
Derived from or continued ia mannite (q.v.). 

maxmltic-acid, «. 

CVim. ; C 6 Hi 2 0 7 = C 5 II6(OHVCO’OI1. A 
monobasic acid, isomeric with gluconic ncid 
produced together with miuinitose, when * 
concentrated aqueous solution of mannite n 
oxidized by platinum black. It is a colourless, 
gnimny mass, soluble in water ntu! alcohol, 
almost insoluble in ether. It forms salts, 
which contain two equivalents of a metal, but 
these hr.vc not yet been obtained In the ciys* 
talliue form. 


mannitle-anhydrlde, «. 

(Call*)'!) 

Chem. : Ci 2 Hj> 6 O n = i V On. Mao- 

ri io / 

nitic ether. A slightly yellowish compound, 
having the consistence of turpentine, formed 
by heating mannite with water in a scaled 
tube to 2SQ* for three hours. It has a bitter- 
sweet taste, is verv soluble iu wuter aud 
alcohol, but Insoluble In ether. It Is un 
fermentable, toe vogy rate (a)j = — 5*60, ami 
does not induce potassio-cupric solution, li 
is a true ether of mnuuitc. 


mannltio- other, «. [Ma.nnitic-aniiv- 
nuiDE.] 


mhn ni tol, 5. (Mannitk.J 


mfin -m-tono, «. (Eng. wuinni^O.* -owa! 
Chem. : CaII|v0.y A crynUlline body, iio- 
merle with lmiuuitan, prepared by heating 
mannite with water in a sealed tulie for limn 
hours to 180". It has a sweet taste, is so.ubh 
iu water and alcohol, docs not reduce cop pet 
solutions, and has n specific rotatory pone: 
= (a)j - 25. 

m&n'-ni toso, A [Eng. man nif(<); -oia] 
Chem.: CgUisOjj = C(jll7(0n) 3 0. An r ’.n 
cry stalli Zable sugar, Isomeric with giumsc 
produced by tho oxidation of inunmti* ii 
contact with platinum black. It is sobi*»l« 
iu water ami alcohol. Is fermentable, but ua> 
no action on polarized light, 

manceuvro (as mn no - vor), ». (Fr. = r. 
work of tho hand, n nmno uvie, from Lon 
L*it. nmntio 7 M»ra, t»ana/»mi, from bst. want* 
= with the hand, aud opera = work; ope.vr 
ss to work ; Lat. o;»m* (gt’liib o/>trw) = woi a ; 
Kp. monmhra = handiwork ; »s«nii>6»ur — to 
work with the hands, to rnniueuvro ; Ital. 
wmiumm = the working of o ship ; tnuuoinar* 
= to steer a ship.] 


boll, h^; p<J!U, ; oat, 90 II, chorus, ^hln, bough; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, yonophon, oyist. lAg. 
-clan, - tlac = ehou. -tion, -slon — shim ; -(Ion, slon — zhirn. -clous, -tlous, -olous = shus. bio, -die, &c. — b^l, dfL 
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manoeuvre— mantelet 


1. A regulated movement, evolution, or 
change of position, as of a body of troops, n 
number of ships, &c. ; a military or naval 
-volution or movement for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the forces iii the best manner to meet 
the enemy. 

" This bold and masterly manceuvre proved decisive/' 
— Beltha m .• Hist. Great Britain ( Apni 8, 1782). 

2. An artful, adroit, or skilful move, pro- 
ceeding or action ; skilful management. 

*’ By which mantemrre I took the credit of having 
travelled like a gentleman/”— Observer, No. 93, 

3. A silly affected trick to attract notice. 
(Scotch.) 

nan oeuvre (as ma-no-ver), v.t. <fc i. 

[JlANCEtrVRE, S.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1 . To perform manoeuvres ; to move or 
change positions amongst troops or ships for 
the purpose of securing advantage in attack 
nr defence, or in military exercises for training 
and discipline. 

2. To manage or contrive matters with ad- 
dress, art, or skill ; to employ intrigue or 
stratagem to effect a purpose. 

B, Trans. : To cause to perform manoeuvres 
or evolutions ; to change the positions of iu 
manoeuvres. 

“Sir George Rodney . . . now manceitvred the fleet 
with such skill, as to train the windward of the enemy." 
—Beltham : Hist, of Great Britain (April 8, 1782). 

rnanceuvrer (as ma no-vrer), s. [Eng. 
TOuuccurr(e),* -er.] One who manoeuvres or 
intrigues. 

“This charming widow Beaumont Is a manceuvrer.” 
—A list Edgeworth : Manceuvring, ch. L 

rna nom e-ter, s. [Gr. pai os (mauos) = 
tliin, rare, not dense ; and fierpov ( metran ) = a 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
elastic force of gases or steam. It consists of 
a graduated tube in which a body of confined 
air is compressed by the gas or steam under 
experimental test, a body of mercury inter- 
vening between the air in the tube and the 
gas or steam whose elastic force is to be as- 
certained. The tube containing the confined 
air, of a certain volume at a given tempera- 
ture. ia maintained at the said temperature by 
a bath, and is tested for the graduation of the 
tube by means of a column of mercury. It is 
then ready for the connection by a tube with 
the reservoir or boiler which contains the gas 
or ateam whose elastic force is to be ascer- 
tained. A steam-gauge. Called also a mano- 
scope. 

nin- 6 -met ric, maji o-mct-ric-al, o. 

(Eng. manometer; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to a manometer ; made or determined by the 
manometer : aa, manometric observations. 

man' dr, * man er, * man ere, * man- 
oire, * man nor, * man-our, s. [o. Fr. 

nuxiwir, maneir, maner = a manor-house, a 
mauaion ; prob. a place to dwell or abide in, 
from O. Fr. memoir, maneir = to dwell, I,at. 
naneo = to remain, to dwell.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A dwelling, a residence, a 
habitation. 

“Trouth himself over al and al 
Hud chose his maner principal! 

In ber. that was his resting place." 

Chaucer: Dreamt. 

II. Technically: 

1. Eng. Law : A lordabip or barony held by 
a lord and subject to the jurisdiction of a 
court-baron held by him. 

“A manor, manerium, a manendo, because the 
usual residence of the owner, seems to have been a 
district of ground, held by lords or great personages ; 
who keep in their own hauds so much land as wa4 
necessary for the use of their families, which were 
called terraudomlnicales. or demesne lands, beiug occu- 
pied by the lord or dominus manerli and his servants " 
—Blackstone Commentaries, bk. it. cb. 6. 

2. Amer. Law: A tract of land occupied by 
tenants who pay a fee-farm rent to the pro- 
prietor, sometimes in kind, and sometimes 
perform certain stipulated services. ( Burrill .) 

manor house, manor-seat, s. The 

house or mansion attached to a manor. 

ma nor x-al, * ma ner‘ l-al, s. [Eng. 
minor; - ial ] Of or pertaining *to a manor. 

“This tenure is also usually embarrassed hy the in- 
terference of manorial claims."— PaJey Moral Phtlo- 
sophy, bk. vi.. ch. xi. 

m&n'-o scope, s. [Gr. jiavos ( manos ) = thin, 
rare, not dense, and oxon-em ( skoped ) = to see, 
to observe.] The same as Manometer (q.v.) 

ma-nos'-co-py, s. [Manoscope.] 

Phys. : That branch of physics which deala 


with the determining of the density of vaponra 
and gases. 

* ma-no -ver y, s. [Manoeuvre.] 

Law: A device or manoeuvring to catch 
game illegally. 

* man'-quell-cr, s. [A.S. mancwellere , from 
man = man, and cwellan =■ to kill.] A man- 
killer or mauslayer ; a murderer. 

* man-quelling, s. [Manqueller.] The 
act of killing a man ; murder, homicide. 

" Here ore she wed ii. manors of manquelling, one done 
wyllmgly and of set purpose, the other vnwyllmgly." 
— Deuteronomy, xix. (1551.) 

* man -red, * man’-rent, s. [A.S. man - 
rede, from man. = man ; suff. - red , -rede ~ 
state, as in kindred, hatred.] 

Scots Ixiw : Personal service or attendance. 
It was the token of a species of bondage, 
whereby free persons hecame bondsmen or 
followers of those who were their patrons or 
defenders. 

man -sard, s. [The name of a French archi- 
tect, die«l 1066, by whom this style of roof was 
invented.] 

Arch. : A style of roof, also called the French 
curb, or hip-roof. It was designed to make 



the attiC9 available for rooms, in consequence 
of a municipal law limiting the height of 
front walls in Paris. 

manse, s. [Low Lat. mansa = a farm, from 
ma ns us, pa. par. of manco — to remain.] 

* 1. A house or dwelling with or without 
land. 

2. The dwelling-house reserved or built for 
a Presbyterian minister. (Scotefc.) 

“Tog-rip for the lucre of foul earthly preferment, 
sic aa gear aud manse, money and victual."— Scott : 
Heart of Lothian, ch. xlnL 

* H Capital manse : A manor-house, a lord's 
court. 

man -ser vant, s. [Eng. man, and scrvauL] 
A male servant. 

“ But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God : In it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son. nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor thy 
maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that ia 
within thy gates.'— Exodus u. 10. 

man sion, * man-sl-oun, s. [O. Fr. man- 
sion = a dwelling-place, from Lat. mansionem, 
accus. or mansio = an abiding, a place of 
abode, from mansns, pa. par. of maneo ~ to re- 
main, to dwell ; ital. mansiont ; Fr. TTiaison.] 

1. A dwelling-house, a place of residence ; 
specif., applied to a house of considerable 
size and pretension. 

“ Aud iu that mansion children of his own, 

Or kindred, gathered round him." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viL 

2. The lord's house in a manor : a manor- 
house. 

* 3. A place of residence ; an abode. 

“ In my father's house ore many mansions." — John 
xiv. 2. 

* 4. Residence, abode. 

“ These poets near our princes sleep. 

Aud in one gra\e> their mansions keep." 

Denham: On Mr. Abraham Cowley. 

mansion-house, s. 

1. The house in which one resides ; an in- 
habited house. 

*' The place must be. according to Sir Edward Coke, 
a mansion-house ; and. therefore, to account for the 
reason why breaking open a church is burglary, . . . 
he quaintly observes that it U domus mansionalu Dei.” 
— Blackstone : Comment, bk. iv., c. 16. 

2. A manor-house. 

This party purposing In this place to make a dwell- 
lag. or, as the old word is. his mansion-house, or his 
lu&uur-house, did deviso how he might make his land 
a complete habitation to supply him with all maner 
of necessaries."— Bacon ; Use of the Law. 

^ The Mansion House : The title given to 
the official residences of the Lord-Mayors in 
London and Dublin. 


* man'-sion, v.t. [Mansion, s.] To dwell, 

to remain, to abide. 

“ As also the rest of the creatures marwfonin^there. 
In ."— Mode : Paraphrase of St. Peter (1842), p. 16. 

* man -sion-ar-y, a. & s. [Eng. mansion; 
-ary.] 

A. As adj. : Resident, residing : as, a meut- 
sionury canon. 

B. As subst. : (See extract). 

"They might be perhaps the habitations of the mam 
sionames or keepers of the Church." — A rcAro?oym, 
xiiL 29a 

* man'-slon-ry, * man-son-ry, s. [Eng. 
mansion.; -ry.] Abode or abiding in a place. 

“ The temple-haunting martlet does approve. 

By his loved manrtonry, that the beaven”s breath 
Smells woolngly here." Shake tp. : Macbeth, L 6. 

man’-slaugh ter (gh ailent), a. [Eng. man, 

aud slaughter.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The slaughter or killing of a 
human being or beings; homicide. 

“ Manslaughter shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory." Milton ; P. L., xL 3891. 

2. Law: (See extract). 

” Afantlaughter is therefore thus deflned, the un- 
lawful killing of another without malice either expreea 
or Implied: which maybe either voluntarily, upon a 
rudden heat, or involuntarily, hut in the commission 
of some unlawful act.”'— Blackstone : Comment., hk. iv., 
ch. 14. 

mXn -slay-er, * man sle-or, s. [Eng. man, 
and slayer.] One who slays a human being; 
a mankiller, a homicide, a murderer. 

" He wm a mansleor fro the begynnyng/'— Wycliffe . 

Jon 8. 

man'-steal-cr, 5 . [Eng. man, and stealer.) 
One who steals or kidnaps human being 9 , 
generally for the purpose of selling them into 
slavery. 

man’-steal Ing, s. [Eng. man. and stealing. ) 
The act or crime of stealing or kidnapping 
human beings for the purpose of selling them 
into slavery. 

man’-suete (u as w), * man-suette, a. 

[Lat. mansvetus, from manus = the hand, and 
suetus , pa. par. of si/&sco = to accustom.] 

1. Tame, gentle ; not wild, not ferocious. 

“This holds not only in domestick and mantuefs 
birds: for then it mignt be thought the effect of cl r- 
curatlon or institution, but also m the wild.’*— Bap; 
On the Creation. 

2. Gentle, kind, meek, courteons, mild. 

*' Thou lover true, thou maiden manxuete 

Chaucer (f) Letter of Cupids. 

* man'-sue-tude (u as w), s. [Fr., from 

Lat. mansuetudo, from mansuetus = mansuete 

(q-v.)-l 

1. Tameness, gentleness. 

2. Gentleness, meekness, mildness. 

“A vertue that cleped is mansuetude, that U 
bonairtee ."— Chaucer : Persones Tale. 

* man'-swear, v.i. [A.S. mdnswrian.) To 
swear falsely ; to perjure oneself. 

•man -sworn, a. [Manswear.) Foresworn, 

perjured. 

Mint - 91106 , s. [Manchoo.] 

*man'-teau (pi. man'-teaus,_or man- 
tcaux) (eau, eaus, eaux as o), * man- 

to, s. [Fr.] A mantle, a cloak. 

’■ Prescribe new rules for knots, hoop*, manteaus, wigt." 

Warton : Fashion, a Satire. 

man teelo, s. [Mantle, s .] 

man-tel, s. [O. Fr. Afantei! and mantle are 
the same words, the difference in spelling 
being apparently made only to mark the 
difference in sense.] The ornamental facing 
and shelf around a fireplace. 

mantel-piece, s. A beam across the 
opening or a fireplace, serving as a lintel to 
support the chimney-breast. 

mantel-shelf, *. A alielf abovo the 

facing of a fireplace. 

* mantel-tree. s. The lintel of a tiro- 
place. 

man-tel-et, mant let, s. [A dirnln. of 
mantle (q.v.).] 

* I, Ord. Lang. : A small mantle or cloak. 

"A mantelet upon his shouldres hanging, 

Bret-ful ol rubies red. as fire eparkllug." 

Chaucer; C. f . 3.18k 

IL Fortification : 

1. A movable blind constructed of planks, 
and sometimes plated, to cover a body of 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 t* 
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pioneers and protect them from small abot ; 
a sap-roller Is now used. 

2. A protection of woven rope, to protect 
gunners at embrasures. 

•man tel Ine, *. [A dimin. from mantle 
(ij.v.)]. A little mantle worn by knights at 
tournaments. 

man tcl-lia, t. [Named after Dr. Gideon 
Algernon Mafitell (1790-1S52) ; successively of 
Lewes, Brighton, and London, an eminent 
paleontologist and geologist.] 

1‘aUront. : A genus of Cycads. Mantellia 
nidi/ormis is found in the Purbeck Dirt-bed. 
The specific name refers to the aspect they 
present when craeked, as they always are 
more or less, by the superincumbent strata. 
For the same reason quarrymen call them 
petrified birds* nests. 

• m&n'-tic, a. [Gr. pavrtKos ( mantikos >, from 
fxa I'TH (nanfii)sa prophet.] Pertaining or 
relating to prophecy or divination, or to a 
prophet or divine ; prophetic. 

"The mantle (acuity belongs to the part of the srmt 
settled in the liver Robertson Smith ; Old Testament 
in Jewish Church, lect. p. 428. 

mAn ti chor,mAn -ti-cor,s. [Mantioer.) 

mAn-tl cor -a, s. [Lat. manffcAora ; Gr. 
^avTiYwpag (mantichoias), pavn\6pa<: (nianti- 
chorcts), pavrixtopos ( mantichoros ), ^lam xopas 
(mantichoros) — the Persian mardkhora, a 
fabulous animal, mentioned by Ctesias, ap- 
parently compounded of a lion, a porcupine, 
and a scorpion, with a human head.] 

Ent<m. : A genus of Cidndelid®, Tigcr- 
beetlea. The species which are large, black, 
and wingless, inhabit the deserts of South 
A frica. 

mAn ti das, man’-ti de§i, s. [Mod. Lat. 
i 7 wm(i(s); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee, or 
masc. and fern, -ides.] 

|. Entom. : A family of Orthopterous Insects, 
tribe Corsoria. The first pair of limbs are 
very peculiarly modified, the coxa being greatly 
elongated, while the femur bears on its curved 
underside a channel armed on each edge by 
strong movable spines. Into this groove the 
tibia cloaca like the blade of a penknife, the 
sharp serrated edges being adapted to cut and 
hold. Prothorax generally exceeding the mesn- 
thorax in length. Antennee mostly setaceous. 
Elytra and wings in all. Chief genera : Mantis, 
Einpusa, and Eremophila (q.v.). 

2. Paltront. : Dr. Henry Woodward con- 
siders JAthomantis carbonarius, of the English 
Coal Measures, to belong to this family. 

mAn ti ger, mAn ti-chor, mAn'-ti-cor, 

$. [M ANT1CORA.] 

1. Her. : A monster, with a human face, the 
body of a lion or tiger, a scorpion's tail, and 
long spiral horns. 

2. Zool : Au unidentified (possibly imagin- 
ary) monkey. 

" Near these wo* placed, by the black prince of Mo- 
nomotapo** >Me. the faring cat-o-iuounUln, end the 
xnan-micnlcklug vuznOycr.*'— Arbuthnot & Pope. 

mAn-tU la, s. I9p.) 

1. A hood; a covering for ths head and 
’shoulders, worn also aa a veil by Spanish 
ladies. 

2. A light cloak or covering thrown over 
the dress of a la ly. 

inAn tis, t. [Or. pavris (mantis) =■ (1) a sooth- 
sayer, (2) a kind of locust or grasshopper, 
with long, thin fore-feet, perhaps Mantis re- 
ligiota. ( Liddell 1 1 Scoff.)] 

Eufom. : Soothsayer, or Praying Insect; Iho 
typical genus of the family Mnutldie (q.v.). 
Two specie* occur in Southern Europe : Afau- 
tis religiosa, from two to two and a half Inches 
In length, and Af. araforia, a smallur species. 
Others are found In the wanner regions of the 
world. The popular mimes by which they 
are known ill di Horen t countries have refer- 
ence to their supposed power of Indicating the 
way to n lost traveller, iind derive their force 
from the religions significance attributed to 
the slow and solemn motions of the insect. 
Hut the seemingly devotional attitude of the 
Mantis Is thftt In which it watches for its 
prey, seizing unfortunate Insects between its 
femur and tibia, thus maiming, and then de- 
vouring them. They are wry pugnacious; 
the Chinese nro said to keep them in cages, 
and match them against each other, as western 
Lations used to do with game-cocks. 


mantis crab, mantis shrimp, «. 

Zool. : Squilla mantis. Its popular name is 
a translation of the scientific name given it 
by some writers, Corner manfw (digitalis). 
(Locust-shrimp.] 

mantis shrimp, s. [Mantis-crab.] 

man tis-i a, t. [Named from the insect 
nuintis, to which the flowers bear aome resem- 
blance.] 

But. : A genus of Zingiberaceae. Afanftsia 
saltatoria, Opera Girls* Mantisis, a plant intro- 
duced into greenhouses from the East ludies 
in 180S, derives its specific name from the fan- 
ciful notion that the flowers are like a dancing 
figure attached to a wire. 

man tis'-pa, a. (Mantis.) 

Entom. : A genus of Nenropterous Insects, 
closelyallied to the llemerobiidie, with which 
group some writers class them. They ditl’er, 
however, from that group in the structure of 
the fore-legs, which are elongated and con- 
verted into raptorial organs like those of the 
Man t id® (q.v.). The prothorax is also elon- 
gated, and the head is rather broad, with 
prominent eyes. The species, which arc of 
moderate size and not very numerous, are 
found in all the warmer parts of the world. 
Mantispa pnganus is common ia Southern 
Europe. 

mAn tis'-pi da®, s . pi. [Mod. Lat. man- 
tissa); Lat. fem. pi. adj stiff. -i/lce.\ 

Entom . : A group of Ncuropterous Insects 
erected for the reception of the genus Man- 
tispa (q.v.). 

man tis'-sa,s. (Lat. = a worthless addition, 
a makeweight.) 

A/at/i. : The decimal part of a logarithm. 
Thus, the logarithm of 90U being 2*95424, tha 
part *95424 is tha mancissa. 

man tie, * man tel, * man-tell, s. (O. Fr. 

mantel (Fr. wintemt) = a cloak, n mantel of a 
firepldce ; from Lat, mantcilum = a napkin, 
r means of covering, a cloak (fig.); muntde , 
mantile = a napkin, a towel ; Low Lat. mau- 
tum = ft short cloak; Ital. k Sp. manto ; 
Fr. mante = a mantle; Dut., Dan., k Sw. 
mantel ; Sp. mantilla.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Lit. : A cloak or loose garment worn over 
the rest of the dress. 

"Having rent my gurmeut aad my mantle, I fell 
upon my kneea ."— Kzra lx. 6. 

2. Fig. : Anything which covers or conceals ; 
a cloak, n cover. 

*• Before the 1ieav*n» thou wert, and at the voice 
of God. a» with a mantle dldRt Invest 
The rUlng world." Milton : P. L., Ilk 10. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anat. : The name given by Reichert to 
the covering portion of tna hemispbere-vcaiclo 
in the Irain. 

2. Arch. : A mantel (q.v.). 

3. Building: 

(1) The outer covering of a wall, of different 
material from its Inner portion. 

(2) Tho enveloping masonry of a blast- 
furnace (q.v.). 

1. Found. : A covering of clay deaigned to 
form a matrix or mould for casting: as. a 
poroua clay covering of n basso-rilievo design 
in wax. tho mantle and pattern are baked, 
the wax runs olf, and 
tho porous clay is a 
mould from which a 
casting is obtained In 
relief. 

5. Her . ; The cloak 

or robe which ac- 
companies and Is re- 
presented behind tho 
escutcheon. mantle. 

6. Hydr.-eng. : An 

inclosed chute which lends the water from a 
fore- bay to a water- wheel. 

7. Zool. : The external soft contractile akin 
of the Mollusca, which covers tho viscera and 
a great pnrt of the. body like a clonk. (Owen.) 
Where n nhell is developed It is secreted by 
tho mantle. Called also tho Pallium. 

mantlo broathers, a pi. 

Zool. : Palliobranchlata a name proposed 
by l)e Blainvillo for the Brachlopoda, re- 
ferring to the respiratory function exercised by 
tho pallium or mantle. 



mantlo breathing, a. Exercising re- 
pirutory functions by means of tbe pallium 
or mantle. 

A/unffe-frrcafAing biralvw: 

Zool. : Tha same as Mantle-breathers 
( q.v.). 

" All the Brochlopodo. or mantle breathing blealeet 
are exclusively Inhabitant* of the ocean. *— Mus Crane, 
Id CasstlCt Mat. Hitt., v. 

mantle-piccc, s. (Mantel-piece.) 

mantlo shelf, s. (Mantelshelf. ) 

• mantlc-trco, s. (Mantel-tree.) 

mAn’ tie, v.t. k i. (Mantle, $.) 

A. Trans. : To cover, to wrap, to cloak, to 
hide, to obscure. 

“ Darkness the skies had mantled o'er 
lu aid of her design." 

Cowper : Queen i EUR to London. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To be spread out or expanded as a mantle, 

"The pftlrfof wlugel thnt c1a«l 
Each shoulder broad, caute mawlino o'er Ins breast. 
With regal ornament.' Milton : /’- L., v. 2T9, 

2. To spread or grow luxuriantly. 

" The mantling vine 

Iv\ys f.irth her purple grape, iirul gently creeps 

Luxuriant." MU ton ; P. L, iv. WO. 

3. To be overspread. 

*• In maiden confidence she stood, 

Though manlfrd in her cheek the blood." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 11 

4. To become covered with a coating ; to 
gather a covering or coating on the surface. 

'* There are n sort of men. whose visages 

Do cream and mantle, like a standing pood." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice. L 1. 

*5. To take rest, ralief, or ease ; to enjoy 
one s self. 

II. Falconry : To stretch out the wings by 
way of relief or for ease. 

" He Is ther hauke which mantleth on her pew-ch." 

Spenser ; F. Q., VI. 1L 2. 

* man'-tler, s. [Eng. mantl(e ) ; -«r.) One 
who wears a mantle ; one dressed in a mantl8. 

mant'-let, s . [Mantelet.) 

mant'-lihg, *. [Mantle.] 

* 1. A mautle. 

•' The Italians apply It [plastick] to the muntlln? oi 
chimneys with great figures, a cheap piece of magulO- 
ccdcc."— KeliquicB Wottoniante, p. to. 

2. The same as Mantle, s. II. 4. 

* mAn’ to, fl. [Manteau, Mantua.) 

* mAn-tol -o-gist, s. [EDg.trumfofop(v); 

One skilled or versed in mantology or divioa- 
tion ; a diviner, a prophet. 

* mAn toi'-o-gy, s. (Gr. pavris (mantis) = 
a prophet, a divioer, and Aoyoc (logos) = a dis- 
course.) The art of divination or prophecy. 

MAn'-ton, 8. [See dcf.) A name given to 
fowling-pieces made by Joseph Mnnton, a 
celebrated London gunsmith. Often called a 
Joe Mantoo. 


mAn-tra, s. (Sana.) 

L Among the Hiruioos: A charm, an In- 
cantation, a prayer, an Invocation. 

2. Vedic Sacred Liter. : A name given to any 
one of the hymns addressed to elemental 
deities which constitute tho Sanhita of tbe 
Rig and other Vedas. 


- mAn' tu-a, s. (Ital. k Sp. «umfo = a mantle.) 
A Indy’s gown. 

" Not Cynthia, when her mnntua t ^Inn'd awry, 

E er felt such rage, resentment, nnd denpalr. 

f*o/*v .* Rapt of the Lock, |v. I, 

* mantua malcor, i. A dressmaker, a 




MAn'-tu-an. a . k s. [See def.) 

A. As adj. : Of or ivertainlng to Mantti^ 
a towD in Italy ; born in Italy. 

“ Age* cU|»cd ere llomcr s lamp appear'd. 

Aud age* cro ths Mantuan *wm» «m heard. 

Cvwper , Table Talk. S5T. 

B. As subst.: A native or Inhabitant of 
Mantua. 

• man tjf, J. [f'r. man tain.) A mantlo, a gown, 
a mantua. 

mAn’-u al, * mAn u 9I, * man veil, u. 

k s. (Fr. m/inurf, from lJit. rnnnuti/w ; i«it- 
talnlng to the hand, manual ; manus ^ the 
hand; Hp. k Port, manual; Ital. manuals.] 


boil, b 6 $; p<JTlt, JdvVl; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln. bonqh; ro, fcem; thin, ^hls, sin, as; oxpoot, ^Conopbon, oylst. vh - L 
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manualist— manumotiv© 


A. Ms adjectix’e: 

1. Of or pertaining to tba hand ; performed 
or done by the hand. 

** A well organized and very pliant hand may deter- 
mine to occupations requiring manual dexterity. 

Be ddocs: Mathematical Evidence, p. 03. (Note.) 

2. Used or made by the hand. 

"The treasurer obliged himself to procure eome 
declaration under his majesty 's sign manual.'’— Clares 
lion: Civil U'ar. 

* 3. Having hands. 

•• Parents deprived of hands beget ynmiual issues, 
and tli e defect of those parts is supplied by the idea 
of others.”'— Broume • Vulgar Errours, bk. vu., cb. li. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : A small book, such as can 
<be easily carried in the hand ; a haod-book ; 

* a short treatise. 

•'This mniiMiif of laws, atiled the confessor ”e laws.” 
— HUe : Common Law of England. 

II. Technically: 

1. Eccles. : A book containing the occasional 
and minor public offices of the Homan Church 

2. Meek. : A fire-engiue worked by hand. 

'• On the arrival of the manual an alarming Are 
was fouad to be in progress."— Weekly Dispatch, May 8, 
1887. 

3. Music: The keyboard of an organ, 
manual-acts, s. pi. 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : Acts performed by 
the hands of the celebrant in the mass, chiefly 
the fraction of the host, and making the 
aigo of the Cross over it before consecration. 
Both were objected to at the Reformation. 

manual alphabet, s. The deaf and 
dumb alphabet ; the letters made by deaf and 
dumb persons with their fingers. 

manual-exercise, s. 

Mil.: The exercise or drill by which sol- 
diers are taught to handle their riflea aad 
other arms properly. 

manual-key, s. Ao orgaa-key in the 
manual, played by the hands ; the pedal keys 
are played by the feet. 

* man'u al-ist, s. [Eng. manual; -isf.] An 
artificer, a’ workman, a handicraftsman. 

* man -u-al-ly, [Eng. manual ; -ly.] 

In a manual manner ; by the hand or hands. 

^man -u-ar y, * man-u-ard,«. & s. [Lat. 
manuarius, from manus = the hand.] 

A, Ms adj. : Pertaioiug to or done by the 
hand ; manual. 

"It standeth not that they wbich are pnhliquely 
imployed ia Hi* (God'e] service, should live of base 
nnd manuari trades. Hooker: Eccl. Pol., bk. v., j 81. 

B. Ms substantive : 

1. An artificer, a workman, a handicrafts- 
man. 

••Thore are some special gifts of the Spirit, which 
we call charismata, which do no more argue a right 
to the snuship of God. than the ma unary* Infused 
skiltof Bezaleel and Abollab could prove them saiuts.' 
—Bp Hall : Sermon on Ilomant vliL 14. 

2. A consecrated glove. 

"Some manuarics for handlers of relics."— Latimer: 
Works, i. 49. 

* ma-nu'-bl-al, a. [Lat. manvbialis from 
manubice = money obtained by the sale of 
booty, booty ; 7 nanus— the band.] Belonging 
to spoils ; taken in war. 

* manubial - column, s. A column 
adorned with trophies and spoils. 

xna-nu'-bri-al, a. [Manubrium.] 

Mnaf. : Of or pertaining to the manubrium ; 
formed like the manubrium. 

ffia-nu'-bri um, s. (Lat. = a handle, from 
vuinus= the hand.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A handle, a haft. 

2. Anat. : The presternnm, a segment of 
the sternum or breast-bone. It is so called 
from resembling a handle. 

3. Bot. : A cylindrical cell, arising from the 
middle of the inner face of each shell or 
cortical cell in the genus Chara. ( ThomL ) 

4. Zool. : The polype suspended from the 
roof of the swimming bell of a Medusa, or 
from the gonocalyx of a raednsiformgonophore 
amongst the liydrozoa. 

* m&n-u-cap'-tor, s. [Lat. manus = the 
hand, and captor — one who takea ; capio = 
to take.] 

Law: One who Rtands bail for another; a 
surety. 


man -u code, s. [Fr., from Mod. Lat. 
manucodiata (q.v.).] 

Orn ithology : 

1. Sing.: Any individual of the Manncodia, 
whether considered as a group embracing two 
genera, or aa a separate genus. 

2. Plural: 

(1) As applied by Montbeillard (Hist. Nat., 
Oiseaujc, Hi. 192), the name was restricted to 
the King Bird-of- Paradise, and three allied 
species. 

2) The Manucodia (q.v.). 

" As with members of the Paradiseidao generally, 
the uidificAtion of the .Vunuoades is still shrouded m 
m ystery. ”” — Prof. Metoton, in Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
XV. 50$. 

man-u-cd -dl-a, s. [Manucodiata.] 

Ornith. : A group of birds either belonging 
or closely allied to the Paradiseidne, and 
peculiar to the Papuan sub-region. The 
plumage is glossy steel-blue ; the outer and 
middle toes are united for some distance, and 
there is ao extraordinary convolution of the 
trachea in the males, to which the loud and 
clear voice of the birds is owiog. Mr. Sharpe 
divides the Manncodia into two genera : 
Phonygama (q.v.) and Manucodia proper, of 
which four species are admitted. Manucodia 
chalybeata (i chalybea ), from the north-west, and 
M. comriei, from the south-west of .New 
Guinea; M. atr a, widely distributed over the 
Papuan sub-region, and M. jobitnsis, peculiar 
to the island whence it derives its specific 
name. 

man-n-cd-di-a'-ta, s. pi [Latinised form 
of Malay Manuk-dcwata = bird of the gods, 
the native name for Birds-of-par&disa in 
general.] 

Ornith. : (Seo extract). 

"Manucodiata was used by Brissoo {Omithologlc. il, 
130) as a generic term equivalent to the Limiseua 
Taradisea. In 1783 Boddaert, wben assigning scientific 
names to the birds figured by Daubeuton, called the 
subject of oue of them. Manucodia chalybea. tbs first 
word beiag apparently an accidental contraction of 
the name of Briasons genus, to which be referred it. 
Nevertheless, some writers have taken it aa evidence 
of on intention to found a new genus of that name, 
and beoce tbe importation of Manucodia into scien- 
tific nomenclature, and the English form to corre- 
spond."— Prof. Mewton, in Ancyc. Brit. (ed. 9tb), xv. 
6v4. (Note.) 

* man ^ u - du- 9ent, s. [Lat. manus = the 
hand, arid ducens, "pr. par. of duco = to lead.] 
One who leads another by the hand ; a manu- 
ductor. 

* man-u-diic'-tion, s. [Lat. manuductio, 
from 77W nu5 = the hand, and ducfto = a lead- 
ing; duco = to lead.] The act of leading or 
guiding by the baud ; guidance, leading. 

“Now this Is a direct mamufMct/on to all kind of 
sin.”— South : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 6. 

* man -u - due'- tor, s. [Lat. manus = the 
hand, and ductor=a leader, a guide; duco — 
to lead ; Fr. mannductcur.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : One who leads or guides 
another by the band ; a guide, a leader. 

** Love be your manuductor ; may tbe tears 
Of penitence fjee you from (all) future fears." 

Jordan: Poems, before 1660. 

2. Eccles. : A person in the ancient Church, 
who led tbe choir and beat time for the music. 

* raan'-u-fact, a. & s. [Lat. manus — the 
hand, aud/oefus = made.] 

A. Ms adj. : Made by the hand ; manufac- 
tured. 

“ A great part of tbe linen marrufact Is done by 
women and children." — Maidman : Maval Specula- 
liont, p. 312. 

B. Ms subst. : Manufacture. 

"T” encourage woollen mnnufact.* 

DUrfey: Collin's Walk, lit 

man-u-fac'-tor y, s. & a. [Lat. manus — 
hand,* and factorium = a place where anything 
is made, a factory, from/acio=to make.] 
(Manufacture.] 

A. As substantive: 

* 1. The act of manufacturing; manufacture. 
2. A building or place where goods are 
manufactured ; a factory. 

*' In places, wherein thriving manufactories bav© 
erected themselves, land has been observed to sell 
quicker."— Locka : Lowering of Interest, <fe. 

B. Ms adj. : Of or belonging to or em- 
ployed in a manufactory, or the manufacture 

of goods. 

* man-n-fac'-tu-rg.L, a. [Eng. manufac - 
tnr(e) ; -«!.] Pertaining or relating to manu- 
factures. (IF. Taylor , in Annual Review , iv. 38.) 


man-u-f&c -ture, * man-i-fac-turo, «. 

[Fr., ’from Lat. manu = by the band, ana 
factura = a making, from facio = to make ; 
Sp. manufactura, mani/actura; I tal. manijat- 
tura.] 

1. The act, process, or operation of manu- 
facturing or making wares of any kind ; the 
process of reducing raw materials to a form 
suitable for use, by operations more or less 
complicated. 

•*By means of trade and manufactures a greatei 
quantity of subsistence can be anauaDy imported into 
a particular country, than what its own lands, in the 
actual state of their cultivation, could afford.'— 
Smith : Wealth of Motions, bk. iv„ cb. lx. 

2. That which is manufactured ; anything 
made from raw materials. 

”■ Where forraine materials are but superfluities, for 
ralne manufactures should bee prohibited.”'— Bacon 
Henry 17/., p. 215. 

man-u-f&c’-turc, v.t. & i. [Fr. manufac- 
turer'; Sp. manuj'acturar.] 

A. Trcmsitive : 

1. To make or fabricate by art and labour 
from raw materials ; to fnna by -workmanship. 

” Manufactured articles were hardly to be found."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. xil. 

2. To employ in work ; to work up into 
suitable forms for use : as, To 7natit</£itffure 
wool, &c. 

B, Infmns. : To be occupied or eogaged in 
the manufacture of wares. 

ma nul', s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Felis manul, a cat occurring on tbe 
steppes of Tartary and Siberia. It is about 
the same length as the Wild Cat, Felis catus, 
but has longer legs. The fur ia yellowish, 
mixed with white ; the head is atriped, and 
the tail ringed with black. 

man-u-f&c' tu-rcr, s. [Eng. manufactuiie) ; 
-cr.] *One who manufactures; one who em- 
ploys men in the manufacture of wares. 

•*Our woollen manufacturers have been more sno. 
cessfoL”'— SmtfA.* Wealth of Motions, bk. Iv.. cb. viii 

man-n-f&c-tii-riiig, j>r. par., a., & $. 
[Manufacture, r.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Ms adjective : 

1. Engaged or employed ia tbe manufactar* 
of wares. 

"A trading and manufacturing country naturally 

S ure bases with n small part of its manufactured pro- 
uce, a great part of the rude produce of other couu- 
tries."— Smith : Wealth of Motions, bk. iv„ ch..U. 

2. Pertaining to or connected with manu- 
factures or manufacturers : as, 77uznt(/acfttrin^ 
iaterests. 

C. Ms subst. : The some as Manufacture, ». 
(q.v.). 

ma au -lc-a, s. [From Lat. manus - the 
liand, in reterence to the form and relative 
position of the five divisions of the flower.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Manuleai. It consists of handsome Capa 
shrubs, with yellow, orange, or red flowers. 

ma nu'-lc-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ma nul(ea) , 
and Lat. fein. pi. adj. sutf. -ear.] 

Bot. : A subtribe of Gratioleie, order Scropbn- 
lariace®. 

* maji' u-mise, * man’ u miss, v.t. [Lat. 

manumissus, pa. par. of 7?ianumtffo = to manu- 
mit (q.v.).] To manumit. 

•'Then Valerius judging that Vlndicius the bond 
man bad well deserved also some recompence. caused 
biro uot onely to be m anumtssed by tbe whole grant 
of the people, but made him a free man of the city 
besides: and be was tbe first bondman »nu«wmuW 
that was made citizen of Rome."— Morth : Plutarch 
p. 85. 

man-n-miss -ion (ss assh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. ?itanum£ssio, from manumissus, pa. par. of 
manumit to = to manumit; Sp. manumision; 
Ital. manumissione.] The act nf manumitting 
or releasing from slavery or bondage ; emanci- 
pation. 

■'Villeins might be enfranchised by manumission, 
which is either express or implied."— Blackstone,: Com- 
ment., bk. ii., cb. 6. 

t min'-u mit, v.t. [Lat. manumitto-= to re- 
lease, from manu — from the hand, and mt«-> 
= to send ; Sp. inanumitir; Ital. manumettere.] 
To release from slavery : to set free from 
bondage or servitude ; to free, to emancipate 

•’Several manumitted slaves were Joined to them 
— Hume: Essays, pt. li., ess. 1L 

* man -u mo tive, a, [Lat. manu — by the 
hand, aiid Eng. motive , a. (q.v.).] Movable bj 
hand. 


iate, fSt, f^re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who. son ; mute, cub. cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey — a. qu — kw. 
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* norm u-mo tor, s. [Lat, manu = by the 
hand, and Eng. motor (q.v ).J A wheeled 
carriage adapted to be driven by the hands of 
the rider. 

* ma nur'-a-blo, a. [Eng. manur(t ); -able.) 

1. Capable of cultivation. 

••TM* Ixxfk gives aa account of the r»wi »u«ruM< lands 
In every manor Hal e . Orig. of Man kind, p. 235. 

2. That may or can be manured or enriched 
by manure. 

•ma nur age(agoasig),s. [Eng. «uiaur(0*' 
♦fly/.] Cultivation. 

ma niir an^c* s. [Eng. manure); -flace.] 
Cultivation* 

•• Ueing kept from manuranct ... by this hard re- 
straint they would quickly devour one another.' — 
fSpmu r ■ State of /refund. 

ma nure‘, v.t. [A contracted form of man* 
duvre (q.v.).] 

* 1. To work with tbe hand ; to till, to 
cultivate. 

" It puiiftu] la mountainous and craggy, full of rocks 
•ud atony places. so that the Unni part of the empire 
1* not inhabited er manured.' —Memorials of Japan 
[Uackluyl Socle (p), p. 3. 

• 2. To manage, to administer. 

*• It Is gouerned. mltninlstcred. and manured by 
three sorts of permits."— Smith : Commonutealth, bk. L, 
cb. xxiii. 

3. To enrich as soils with fertilizing sub- 
stances, as dung, guano, ashes. lime, vege- 
table, nr animal refuse, Ac. ; to dress with 
manure. 

"The land Is manured, cither by pasturing tbe 
entile upon It or by feeding them In the stable, mul 
from thence carrying out tneir dung to It."— Smith; 
Wealth of Sationt, tak. i.. ch. xi., p. 307. 

ma-nure , «. [Manure, v.) 

Agrie. <£ Cherm . ; A term applicable to any 
material which may be used for accelerating 
vegetation or increasing tbe production of 
plants. ITie cultivation of plants, year after 
year, tends to exhaust the soil of its air-food 
and ash constituents. It becomes, therefore, 
necessary to replace these by addition of 
manure. This, to some extent, proceeds natu- 
rally by the absorptioo of air-food by the soil 
Id tbe form of ammonia and carbonic acid, 
and also by the decomposition of the mineral 
matter of tbe soil under the influence of time 
and tillage. The air-food is supplied by 
nitrogenous matters, chiefly in the form of 
amuiouiacal salts, and tbe ash constituents by 
the use of salts of phosphoric acid and potash, 
Id the form of preparations from bone or in 
the use of a mineral phosphate, such ns 
coprolites. Those substances which furnish 
both classes of food comprise guano, stable 
manure, fish, seaweed, refuse of towns, ami 
artificial salmo mixtures, Ac. Generally speak- 
ing, phosphates are held to favour the produc- 
tion of a large root crop, and uitrogenous 
manures to increase tbe production of corn. 

" Though many a load of marie and manure loyd 
Revived this barren leas, that erst lay dead. 

Op. Hall: Satires, bk. V., eat. 1. 

manure drag, s. 

Agric . ; An implement drawn by a horse, 
and having teeth which catch into a bunch of 
manure, and drag it to a place where it may 
be loaded or piled. 

manure-drill, s. 

1. An attachment to a grain-drill which 
deposits powdered fertilizer in the seed-row 
or broadcast, as may be desired. 

2. A form of watering-cart to distribute in 
streams over the surface of a field tho liquid 
carried in the box of the vehicle. 

manure fork, s A four-pronged fork 
for pitching manure, clearing stables, Ac. 

manure hook, s. A hand Implement 
having three or four teeth bent ot an englo 
with the handle, and used in dragging manure 
out of a stable, out of a waggon, or scattering 
manure-heaps in a field. 

* ma nuro mont, «. [Eng. manure; -menf.] 
Tho act of manuring ; cultivation, Improve- 
ment. 

"The manurrmmt of win U Uko Hint of soil*, where 
before tht pnlu* of tilling or *owliip, men euimiiler whnt 
the mould would benr." — Wolton: On Education, p. ;«J. 

* ma nur'-or, s. [Eng. manur^r); -er.] Oue 
who manures land. 

ma-niir'-I al, a. (Kng. mflmir(«); dal.] 
Of or pertaining to manure. 

" Tbemumirlo/ v alue of the ammonia phn* pint tra on 
■ larga xcnle. H — A Ihenttum, March 21. 1MUV, p. Ml. 


min 'll -script, a. A s. ILat. mannscriptus 
— written by the hand : manu = by the baud, 
and *c riptus, p.i. par. of scribo = to write ; 
Er. via nuscrit ; Ilai. man user iffo.] 

A. As a dj. : Written by nr with the hand ; 
not printed. 

•• These memoir* will bo found in a manuscript 
volume, which i* iwrt of tho H nr lvlati Collection.' — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cIl xl. 

B. As subst. : A book or paper written by 
the hand ; n writing of any kind, in contra- 
distinction to that which is printed. (Con- 
tracted to MS., pi. MSS.) 

•‘Study our manuscripts, those myriad* of letters 
which have paired twixt thee atm uio."— Donne. 
Vah diclurn to his Booh. 

■ man u ten’ en ^y, s. {Eat. manu = in 
the hand, ami tennis, pr. ]>ar. of ttneo = to 
hold.) Maintenance. 

man u-ten' Sion, $. [Fiat, manu = with tho 
hand* and Eng. f/»ufion.J (Sec extract.) 

"The plan of m tnufeniion. or holding; violent 
patients for a lout; time by the hands of atteinLuiU." 
—Bucknill A Puke : /MvcAo/oyiaii Medicine (ed. 4th), 
p. 6T«. 

'man -ward, ” man wardo, ndv. (Eng. 
man; -ward.] Towards man. 

" After that tho k Indues A love of our Saviour God 
to mantrarde appeared ."— Tittti iL (1551.) 

Manx, a. & s. [Sec def.] 

A. As ad). : Of or pertaining to the Isle of 
Man or its inhabitants. 

B, As substantive : 

1. (As a plural): The inhabitants or natives 
of the Isle of Man. 

2. The language spoken bv tbe natives of 
tbe Isle of Man. It is closely related to Gaelic 
and Irish. 

Manx-cat, s. 

Zool. : A variety of the domestic eat ( Felis 
donicstica ), a uative of the Isle of Man, distin- 
guished by having no tail, or only a rudi- 
mentary one. It is now 
nearly extinct in the Isle of 



Manx puffin, Manx-shoarwater, s. 

Ornith. : Pujhnus angloruin ( Procellaria puf- 
Anus). (Shearwater.] 


man y (a as c), * man-1, * mon i, * mon-y, 

«. & 3. (A.S. mnnig, mccnig, monig ; cogn. 

with Dnt. menig; £>an. viange; Sw. m&ngc ; 
Iccl. Tnargr; Goth, viaiuigs ; Ger. manch ; 
M. II. Ger. mane c; O. 11. Ger. mnnac ; lr. 
miaic; Gael, niinig; Wei. mynych ; Russ. 
mnogie.) 

A- As adj. : Numerous; consisting of a 

great or largo number of individuals. 

" Probably not without many prayrrx, tb« decision 
wo» imuie ."— Macaulay : I) lit. Eng., ch. L 

■J Wlien followed by a or nri before a singu- 
lar noun, muni/ lias n more distrllmlive nr 
emphatic force than when joined with a plural 
noun. 


" Full TTUiny u flowrr 1* lx>ru to blush unseen, 

And wn« to lta sweetm-os on tli« draort nlr.” 

Gray: f.lsgy. 

B, As substantive : 

1. A multitude. (A.S. manigeo, manign.) 

** O thou fond nutny /with what loud applause 
DliTstthou beat hcav'it with ble<uiliiK Jtollnghroke.' 

Shakes )>. : 3 Henry / i\, l. 3. 


2. Preceded by tho Indefinite articlo, it 
Bignllles a considerable number. 


" Mother of <* many children.” 

Shatusp. . Hie hard ///., lit T. 

•I I. The many : The great imvjorlly of 
peojile ; the common crowd. 


2. So many : 


(1) Tho same number of; bb many. 

(2) A certain number indefinitely ; aa, Take 
no many of them, and so many of the others. 


3. Too many: Too great, too powerful, too 
strong. 

"They co too to vie powrr and expense with tho-a 
that aro too high and too many for them."— L'Esi rang*. 

Many is largely used in composition with 
adjectives, formiug compounds, the meaniogs 
of w hich ore sufln iently obvious : as, many- 
coUrured , many-flowered , many-hued, Ac. 

many banded, a. Marked with many 
bands or stripes. 

J/u?iy-6u tided Gosha wk : 

Ornith, ; Mdicrvx ]«>lyzonus t common in 
Abyssinia aad Skmegambia. 

many-clcft, a. Having numerous clefu 
or euts. 

many cornered, o. 

I. Lit. : Having many corners or angles; 
polygonal. 

* 2. Fig. : llaviog many comers or recesses; 
Intricate. 

"Search tho*o mu ny-o>rnrrrxl minds. 

Where uowau s crooked fancy turn* and winds." 

Dry ilcn. {Todd.} 

many-beaded, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having many beads ; hence, 
ap]died to tbe people iu the sense of fickle, 
changeable. 

The expression is of Horatiau origin, and 
occurs in the first epistle to Mieceiias (I. i. 76)’: 

Ilellua es multorum cai*ituiu.“ Pope imi- 
tates the passage (Sat. iii. 121) ; 

"Well, if a king's a lion, at the least 
The people are n niany-hcaued beast.” 

2. Bot. : A term applied to a root, terminated 
by several distinct buds. 

The many-hcaded: The common herd; 
the multitude. 

* many languaged, a. Speaking many 
or various languages. 

“The city srnco of many-languaged iiini.” 

Pope: Homer ; llusd xx. 257. 

many-parted, a. Having nmuy parts 
or divisions. 

* many peopled, a. Having a large or 
numerous population ; thickly Inhabited. 

'• He from the many-peopted city flies : 

Couteuuis their labour*.' indyt- 

many root, s. 

Bot.: A West Indian name for RuelHa 
tuberosa. 


' Many-saints’-day, s. Pentecost 

** Those three thousand gained (on Many SaimsMayl 
hy Saint Peter.” — Puller : Church History, 111. (Dcdlc > 

many sided, a. 

I, Lit. : Having many sides : as, a many- 
sided figure. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Having many sides or points for con- 
sideration : ns, a many-sided question. 

2. Exhibiting many aspects of mental or 
moral character ; showing mental or moral 
activity in many dificrent directions ; open to 
many influences ; widely sympathetic : as, a 
many-sided character. 

3. Derived from many sources or influences; 
exhibiting many phases ; wide, liberal, not 
narrow : as, many-sided erudition. 


many-sidedness, s. The quality or 
state of being mony-Buled. 


many ways, many wiso, adv. Id 
many difl'erenl waya ; variously, .multifari- 
ously. 


# many - weathered, a. Variable in 
weather. 


•'Tho day 

Changeful and m<i»iy-irr<ifh<*rrd.” 

Southey : Arming A'afnto*. 


• man y, s. [Mkiny.) A retinue of servants : 
a body of followers or attendants. 


mnor, s. [Maeiu] 

Mao rl (ao aa <S\b), *. A a. JNatlvo word.) 

A. As subst. : A native inhabitant of New 
Zculimd. 

B. As n dj. : Of or pertaining to the native 
Inhabitants of New Zealand. 

Maori rat, s. 

Zool. : A murino rodent, occurring In New 
Zealand ; it Is identical with the Black list 
(M ms m/fuj). 

• mnor mor (no as a), s. (Gael. w«rr, maor 
— h ruynJ steward; mor = great. ] A ro>nl 
steward of high dignity and powe r, placed by 


boiL b^; pout, Jd^/1; cat, 90U, cboms, 9hln, bonpb; go, fcom; thin, ^.hU; aln, aa; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxlst. ihK. 
-*inn, tlun = a ban. -tion, -sion — shun ; -t ion, -jion-zhua -clou®, -tlous, -sious — ahua. -bio, -dlo. Ac. a b^l, dQl. 
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the King of Scotland over a province instead 
of a thauage, and exercising the etfice of royal 
deputy, eujoyiug a third part of its revenues. 

ma ou'-ti-a, & [Named after Emmanuel Le 
Maont.] 

Bot. : A genus of Urticacere. Maoutia Puya 
is a shrub Ivitli very white leaves, growing m 
the Himalayas. It yields a strong fibre of 
good quality, used for making fislniig-nets, 
nt/t-bags, twine, and cloth. ( Calcutta Exhibi- 
tion Report.) 

map, "mappe, s. [Fr. yiappemowte, from Lat. 

m u ml i = a map of the world ; mappa = 
a napkm ; ltal. mappamondo.) 

I Lit. • A representation of a portion of the 
earth's surface, or of a portion of the lien veils 
upon a plane. There are. therefore, two kinds 
of maps, terrestrial and celestial. Terrestrial 
maps are of two kinds, those which represent 
portions of land and water together, which 
are properly called maps , and those which 
represent portions of the ocean, only indi- 
cating the directions of currents, soundings, 
anchorages, rocks, shoals, buoys, lighthouses, 

&c. ; these are called hydrographical maps or 
Charts. A map of the earth, or of a portion 
of the earth, generally shows the physical 
features of the country, as rivers, mountains, 
lakes &c., the situation of towns, cities, &c.. 
relatively to each other, and by means of the 
lines of latitude and longitude relatively to 
every other point on Ihe earth's surface. 
Maps are also prepared for special purposes, 
as Geological, statistical, ethnological, or his- 
torical wops. It being impossible t-o repre- 
sent a spherical surface on a plane, so that the 
parts shall have to each other their proper 
relative positions, the representation is, in all 
cases, conventional. Various devices have 
been resorted to, each of which has its own 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages. A 
representation of the meridians and circles of 
latitude forms, in all cases, the skeleton or 
basis of every map of an extensive portion ot 
the earth's surface, and it is upon a correct 
delineation of these that the accuracy of uny 
map depends. The principal methods of pro- 
jection are the orthographic, the stereograplnc 
the globular, the conical, and the cylindrical 
or Mercator's projection, besides various com- 
binations and modifications. In the first 
three cases the plane upon which the map Is 
to be drawn is called the primitive plane, ami 
is supposed to be passed through the centre 
of the earth. The various lines are projected 
upon this plane, by lines drawn through their 
different points and some fixed point, called 
the point of sight. Upon the location of the 
point of sight depends the peculiarities of the 
three methods of projection. 

2. Fig. : A distinct and precise representa- 
tion of anything. 

map-holder, s. A frame for the display 
of maps or charts. In one form the maps are 
on an endless web of cloth ; in another they 
are hung from separate rollers in tlia manner 
of window-blinds. 

map -measurer, s. An instrument with 
a little wheel ot known circumference, which 
is made to roll along a line and indicate its 
length, the number of revolutions being 
counted, and the fraction, if any, observed by 
reference to the pointer and graduated peri- 
meter. [Opisumeter, Perambulator.] 
map mounter, a. One who mounts 
maps by backing them with canvas, varnish- 
ing them, and fixing them on rollers. 

map, * mappe, v.t. [Map, s.] 

1. Lit.: To draw or delineate a map or 
chart ; to lay down in a map. 

2. Fig. : To point out, describe, or set down 
accurately, generally followed by out. 

“I am near to the place where they should meet, if 
Pisauio have mapped it truly. haketp. : Cymbchne, 
iv. L 

ma'-ple (1), s. [A.s. mapuldcr , mapoldcr, from 
viajml = maple, and treow = tree ; Gcr. max- 
holder.) The genus Acer (q.v.). 

“Unmolested worked the women. 

Made their sugar from the maple. 

Lony/ellote : Hiawatha, xhL 

c Of the Maples of the United States may be 
named doer ttnatum, the Striped Bark Maple, 
which often forms great part of the Under- 
growth in woods, and A. sactharimtm , the Sugar 
Maple, which abounds in the northern part of 
this country. Its wood is satiny ia texture and 
ia much used by cabinet-makers. When finely 


marked witb undulating fibres it is called Birds- 
eye Maple. A. campestre is the Common Maple 
of Europe. There are other common epeciea. 

maple-sugar, s. 

Chem. : Maple saccharose. A coarse eugar, 
used by the inhabitants of the Northern States 
oT America, obtained from the sugar-maple 
(Acer saccharinum), by boring a hole into the 
wood in the spring, and inserting a spout to 
convey the juice into a vessel placed tor its 
reception. Od boiling down the liquid, a 
dark-coloured crystallina mass ia deposited. 
This sugar rarely finds its way into commerce. 

* ma'-ple (2), s. [Mor.] A little mop. 

as broade as sculler*' maple *."— • Lenten 

Stutfc. (Dedic.) 


mapped, pa. par. [Map, r.) 

* map'-per-y, s. [Eng. map ; -cn/.] Tha study 
or planning of maps or charts ; bookish theory. 

“They call this, bed-work, mapper*. cj^twar" 
Xhakttp. : Troilut A Creuida, 1. 3. 

* map'-pist, s. [Eng. map ; -isb] A maker 
of maps. 

“Learned mappi*U on a paper small „ 

Draw (in abridgement) the whole type of all. 
w ’ Sylvester: Little Bartcu, S1L 

ma-prou'-nc-a, a. [Named by Aublet, pro- 
bably from a Guiana name. (Britten.) J 
Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacese, tribe Hip- 
pomanete. Mapvounea brasiliensis yields a 
fugitive black dye. A decoction of the root 
is given in derangements of the stomach. 

maqui (as mak we), S. [Native name.] 

Bot. : Aristotelia, a Chilian shrub of the 
order Tiliace®, used for making musical in- 
struments, the strings of which are formed of 
the tough bark. A wine made from the 
berries is prescribed in malignant fever. 

mar, * marre, * merre, t’.C [A.S. rnerran, 
in comp, amerrun , amyrran = to dissipate, 
to waste, lose, hinder, obstruct ; roirrau — to 
impede ; gemearr = an impediment ; cogn. 
with O. Dut. merren = to stay, to retard ; Dut. 
marren = to tarry ; O. H. Ger. marrjan = to 
hinder, to disturb, to vex; Fr. warn = sad, 
vexed.] To injure, to spoil, to hurt, to 
damage, to disfigure. 

“Marriny nil the festal mirth." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 1L S. 

mar (1), * marr, s. [51 ar, v .] A blot, a 

blemish, an injury. 

“ I trust my will t<» wrlte shaU match the ma^ I 
make in i U—.Ucuim To L^ward Lawn, Msy, 155L 

► mar (2), s. [Mere.] A lake, 
ma'-ra (1), $. [Patagonian-cavy.] 

ma'-ra (2), s. [Icel. = a nightmare.] 

\orse Mythol : A demon who torments and 
tortures men with visions, and eveo crushes 
tliem to death. [>1are, 2.] 


mar-a-bou , s. [Native African name.] 

Ornith. : Tlie popular name for at least two 
species of Storks of the genus Leptoptilus 
the vent feathers of which were formerly much 
esteemed as ornaments, and for ladies head- 
dresses. Leptoptilus argala is the Asiatic 
marabou or Adjutant (q.v.). L. Marabou, a 
smaller species, is from tropical Africa where 
it assists the vultures in consuming the filth 
of the negro villages. It is, if possible, uglier 
than its Asiatic congener, but its delicate vent 
“ feathers are equally valued. 

mar-a-bout', mar-a boot', s. i [Arab.] A 

Muhammadan who devotes himself to a ieu- 
pious life. lie considers it a merit to fight 
for his faith. Many such exist in Northern 
Africa. They pretend to supernatural powers. 

ma -rah, s. [Heh. = bitterness.] 

1. Lit. : The name given to a place on the 
east of the Red Sea. 

“Tbev could not drink of the waters of Marah. for 
they were hitter : therefore the name of it was called 
Murah."—Exo<L XV. 53. 

* 2. Fig. : Bitterness ; bitter water. 

“ Slaked It* thirst with marah ot Its 

ma-rai', s. [A native word.] A sacred in 
closure or temple among the islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

mar'-a-nade, v.t. [51arinate ] 
mar-a-na'-tha, s. [Gr. m apavadd (Mar. 
anntha) ; Aramaic p? (Mar an tUhn) = 
the Lord cometh.] 


Scrip. : A term used by St. Paul, at the con 
elusion of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in connection with ao anathema. Anathema 
Maranatha = Let him be accursed at the com- 
ing of tha Lord. 

mar -an itc, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. ; The same as Chiastolite or Maojs 
( q.v.). 

ma-rant', s. [Maranta.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The name given by Lindley tc 
the order ilaraotaceie (q.v.). 

rna-ran' ta, s. [Named after B. ilaranti, a 
Venetian physician and botanist, who died in 
la54.] 

Bot. : Marant, the typical genus of the 
order Marantaceui (q.v.). Maranta arun- 
dinacea, M. Allouya , and M. no bilis, furnish 
arrowroot in the West Indies, and M. ramosi s- 
sima in the East Indies. The split stems of 
M. dic/iofcmwi, a native of India and Burmah. 
are made into mats. 

mar- an ta' ^e-se, s. pi [Mod. Lat. mar- 
ant(a ); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -occw.] 

Dot. : An order of Endogens, alliance Amo- 
males, it consists of herbaceous tropical 
plants without aroma. There is often a 
tuberous rhizome, full of starch ; the stem 
generally branched; the leaves are simple, 
sheathing with a single midrib, from which 
numerous veins diverge at an acute angle, 
running parallel to each other to the margin 
of the leaf; infloresceuce a deuse spike, a 
raceme, or a panicle either terminal or radical ; 
flowers arising from spathaceous membranous 
bracts; calyx short, inferior; sepals three; 
corolla tubular, irregular, with the segments 
in two whorls, the outer three-parted, equal, 
the inner very irregular; stamens three, 
petaloid, only one fertile; anther one-celled; 
ovary one to three-celled; ovules one or 
many, erect ; fruit capsular. Found in tropical 
America, Africa, and India. They are ol 
economic value from the starch in which they 
abound. Known genera six, species 100. 
(Lindley.) 

ma ras -ca, s. [ItaL = a kind oT sour cherry, 
from Lat. 'amarus = bitter.] A small, black, 
wild, variety of cherry, from which maraschino 
is distilled. 

mar-as-chi'-nd, s. [ltal. marasca = ma- 
rasca* (q.v.).] A delicate spirit or liqueur dis- 
tilled from cherries ; the best is from Zara in 
Dalmatia. 

ma-ras'-ml-iis, s. [5Iod. Lat. = pertaining 
to decay, from marasmus (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus ol fungi, akin to Agaricus. 
Some foreign species are finely coloured 
Marasmius Oreades is the Champignon, which 
is eatable ; M. scorodonius ia used as a condi- 
ment. 


ma-ras'-mo-lite, s. [Gr. papaopos ( maras- 

y\os) decaying; suff. -lite (Mia.).J 

Min. : A blende (q.v.) partially decomposed, 
and containing some free sulphur. 

tma-ras'-mus, a. [Gr. papa<rp.fa (mamsmna) 
= decay.] 

Pathol : The wasting away of the body with- 
out obvious cause. Now it is assumec that 
this must be brought about by some local 
disease, and investigations are made to ascer- 
tain which it is. 

max-as-que'-no (qu as k), 8. [51 araschino.J 

Ma - rath'- 1, s. [The native name.] [Mah- 
katta.] The language spoken by the Mah- 
ratUs. Called also Mahratta (q.v.). 

“Second comes Marathi which remained a Prakrit 
till the twelfth or ev«w thirteenth ceiituiv. — 

Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang, of fndia, i. (16«-l. P- U®. 

ma-rat'-ti-a, s. [Named after L. F. Maratti, 
of Valloinbr'osa in Tuscany, who wrote upon 
ferns.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Marat- 
tiaoeaj (q.v.). Hind says tl.at the rhizomes 
of Marat tia alata are eaten by the Sandwich 
Islanders in time of scarcity. 

ma-rat-ti-a -$e-se, s. pi [Mod. Lat. vu> 
ratti(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acca\) 

Bot. : Tlie same as DaN^eacejE (q.v.). 

t ma raud , v.i. [Fr. marauder = to be^ to 
play the rogue, from maraud = a rogue, a beg- 


ate, at. fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camgl. th ^ re ; 
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r ] To rove In quest of plunder or booty ; 
pillage, to plunder. 

" Tbetr gain. glory, th®lr delight; 

To aloeu tla« «ny. marawt the Ulttnt. 

Scott : Marmlon, ». 1 

n? raud'-er, s [Eng. maraud; -er.] One 
who marauds; one who roves la search of 
plunder ; a pillager, a plunderer, 

•• No labourer dared bring any thing for baJo leat sonio 
maratuirr should lay lunula on it hy ih® way. — Mac • 
aulay : Mitt. Eng., ch. xlL 

* mar a ve di' t s. (Sp., from Arab. Murd- 
httin = the steadfast, a name of a dynasty 
that reigned in Spain and Africa.] 

1. A Spanish copper coin, value less than 
one farthing sterling, 

2. A Spanish gold coin, value about four- 
teen shillings sterling. 

mar blc, * mar-bel, * mar-bre, * mar- 
bre ston, s. & n. [Fr. viarbre, from Eat. 
warmorem, aocus. of vxarmor — marble; Gr. 
pdpuapos ( nuirmaros ) = a glistening white 
st- me. from nappaipo* (marmairo) = to sparkle, 
to glitter.] 

A. As substantive ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In tbe same sense as If. 2. 

2. A column, tablet, pillar, Ac., of marble 
or other stone, remarkable for aome inscrip- 
tion or sculpture. 

3. A little ball of marble, atone, clay, Ac., 
used by children as a plaything. 

*' Nor fear'd the marblea, as they bounding flew." 

Oay : Lamentation of Olumdalclitch. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art ; A plate of stone used by painters ; 
ft alab on which raw colours are ground with 
ft muller. 

2. Geol., Petrol, Sculp., <£ Building Stones: 
A popular name for any limestone which is 
BUfllciently hard to take a liue polish. ( Lyell .) 
Any calcareous or even any other rock which 
takea a good polish, and ia suitable for decora- 
tive or architectural purposes. ( lintlnj,) Fine 
marblea are very abundant in the United 
States, not only those adapted to building 
purposes, hut statuary marble equal to that of 
Italy being found, beautiful colored marblea 
are produced in Tennessee and other states. 
Marblo may bo of ono color, white or some 
other shade, of two colors closely mingled, 
or of many colors. Some contains shells, cor- 
ats, Ac. Some of the tossi life runs limestones 
furnish excellent marblea. For instance, the 
encrinital limestones of the Carboniferous for- 
mation have the fossils white in a dark gray 
or black matrix. Nonfossilifrmua crystalline 
marbles consisting of sedimentary calcareous 
strata, altered by metainorphisin, also furnish 
good marbles. The statuary marble of Italy 
may he of this character. [Statuary mauhle.) 
Tbe purest kinds arc used for statuea, those 
leas pure as building material. The Carrara 
and Parian marbles arc of this type. Other 
marbles are tbe Verd Antique, the Fire Marble 
or Lumuclielle, the Giallo Antico, Madreporic 
Jlarble, Ac. 

\ (1) Finished marble is that which is ready 
for its place. 

(2) Polished marble: [MAtini.K-POUsiuNo]. 

(3) Rough marble is in the ahape of blocks 
from the quarries. 

(4) Ilovgh-hewn marble Is cut with tho saw 
or squared with the stone axe. 

3. Glass-man.: A stone or Iron plate on 
whiodi glass is rolled to shape it ; ft marver. 

4. Printing: 

(1) A printer's im posing- stone. 

(2) A stylo of colouring, for paper and book 
edg-s. 

(1) si ninth l or Aruntlelian marbles: 

[A RUN DELIAN]. 

(2) Elgin marbles: A collection of basso, 
relievos and fragments of statuary brought 
from the Parthenon at Athens to England by 
I/ord Elgin in 1814. They were afterwards 
purchased by the British Government, and 
are now in the British Museum. They con- 
aist childly of tho metopes, representing fnr 
the most part the combats of the Centaurs 
and Lapithie, and the statues or fragments of 
statues, which ornamented the tympana of 
the pediments of the Parthenon, or Temple of 
Minerva. To these were added the frieze from 
the temple of Nikft Apteros, a aeries of casta 
from the temple of Theseus, ami the choraglc 
monument of Lysicratea. 


B. A s adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Composed or consisting of marble. 

" A* o'er the marble court* of klnK*.* 

Moor t : Light of the Barem. 

2. Variegated, veined, or streaked like 
marble. 

IL Figuratively .* 

I. Hard like marble; cold, insensible; as, 
a marble heart. 

* 2. Pure, pellucid. 

* [He). . . Into tho worl(l‘« first rerlon throws 
Through th® pure marble air his oblique way.'* 

Milton : /*. L „ iii. 5G4. 

^ Artificial Marble : An indurated composi- 
tion of gypsum, almn, isinglass, and colour- 
ing materials incorporated into a paste and 
moulded into form. 

•marble-cutter, s. One who cuts or 
hews marble ; a workman in marble ; a 
machine for cutting marble. 

marble-edge, $. 

Bookhind. : A mode of ornamenting the 
edges of bound books. [M abele-packr.] 

marble-edged, n. Having the edges 
marbled, as a bouk, Ac. 

marble -handsaw, s. A blade without 
teeth, and having a block handle at the back. 
It is used with sand lor cutting slaba into 
pieces or slips. 

* marble-hearted, a. Having a cold, 
cruel heart; hard-hearted, insensible. 

" Ingratitude I thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou shew'st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-ui ouster ! " Shake* i>, : Lear, L 4. 

marble- paper, s. Paper ornamented 
with a coloured pattern resembling marble ; or 
ornamented by a process similar to that of 
marbling, with patterns bearing no analogy to 
those of marble, lmt assuming certain conven- 
tional forms, in which the colours are singu- 
larly blended and contrasted. 

marble-rubber, s. A block or tray 
with a flat sole, moved above the marble slab 
with a combined rotary and reciprocating 
motion. 

marble scourer, s. A rubber for sur- 
facing marble slabs. 

mar 7 - bio, v.t. [Marble, 5.1 To variegate, 
stain, or vein like marble ; to give an appear- 
ance of marble to. 

mar -bled (bled as held), a. [Marble, v.) 

1. Ord. Jxing.: Variegated, spotted. 

"Tbos® fine covers of books that, for Ihelr resem- 
blance to speckled maible. are wout to be called 
marbled.''— Boyle ; H'orAi. lil. 418. 

2. Bot., <£c. ; Having the surface traversed 
by irregular veins of colour, like a block of 
marble. 

marbled beauty, s. 

Entom. : Bryophila perla, a small whitish 
moth, dappled with bluish-gray. 

marbled tiger-cat, s. 

Zaol. : Fells marmorata. Habitat, tho Sik- 
kim Himalayas, the hilly pails of Assam, 
Burmali, Malavana, and Java. Head ami 
body from eighteen inches to two feet long ; 
tail about fifteen inches. Dingy tawny to 
yellowish-gray, with long, wavy, black spots, 
somewhat clouded or tnartded ; belly, yellow- 
ish-white ; tail spotted and tipped with black. 

marbled white butterfly, s. 

Entom. : Arge Gala then, a rare butterfly, the 
wings of which are creamy white, marbled 
and veined with black. 

*mar’ blc izo, r.f. [Fug. marble ; -to.] To 
colour in imitation of variegated marble. 

mar'-bling, s. [M addle, v .] 

1. Tli** act or process of staining, colouring, 
or variegating in imitation of marble. 

2. Any marking resembling that of veined 
marble. 

"mar’ bly, a. [Eng. marbl(e): - y .) Resem- 
bling nmrido in appearance or structure. 

•mar bul, «. [Marble, f.] 

marc (1). s. [Mark (1), *.] A weight of gold 
or silver; a money of urcoinit. 

marc (2), s. [Fr., from Eat. mumi.i ^ a kind 
of viiimj The refuse mailer remaining after 
the pressure of fruit, as of grapes, olives, Ac. 


mar'-ca site, * mar -cha site, s. [A word 
of Arabic origin; O. Ger.* marcltasita ; Mod 
Ger. wuirEwih] 

Min.: Thia name formerly included all 
crystallized pyrites, but llaidinger. in 1845. 
confined it to the orthorhombic varieties. It 
ia found either in crystals mostly twinned, or 
as globular or renitorin masses with ti broil* 
structure, and massive. Hardness, C to 0*5; 
sp. gr. 4*078 to 4*847. Lustre, metallic; colour, 
pale bronze yellow to greenish-gray ; streak, 
grayish or brownish-black. Fracture uneven. 
Brittle. Compos. : as in pyrites, aulphur 
53*3; iron. 40*7 ; formula, FcS*. The Genual 
mineralogists distinguish seven varieties, re 
suiting mainly from their habit of cryst.illiza 
tion : (1) Radiated (Strahlkies ) ; (2) Cocks 
comb Pyrites (Kummkies ) ; (3) Spear Pyrites 
(Speer kies) ; (4) Capillary Pyrites (Haarkies); 
(5) Hepatic Pyrites (Ishcrkics); (0) Cellular 
Pyrites (Zellkics ) ; (7) Arsenical Pyrites, the 
same as KYROsiTE(q.v.). The pyrites of sedi 
mentary rocks mostly belongs to this species, 
and that of inotamorphic and igneous rock* 
to Pyrites (q.v.). More prone to decoinpoai 
lion than pyrites. Occurs abundantly in clays 
of various formations, and in the chalk. 

mar-ca-sit -ic, mar-ca-sit-ic al, o 

[Eng. marcasit(c ) ; -tea/.] Of or pertaining to 
marcasite ; of the nature of marcasite. 

"The place that abound* with tfiea® marchaeUiOai 
minerals. '—Hoyle: Work*. lit 383. 

mar-cas' sin, s. [Fr.] 

Her. : A young wild boar. 

mar'-^el-mc (1), S. [Fr., from Lat. marceo = 
to be weak or thin.) 

Fabric : A thin silk tissue used for linings, 
Ac., in ladies' dresses. 

mar’-5el ino (2), s. [Named after the place 
where found, San Marcel, Yal d* Aosta, Pied 
mont; suit'. -in« (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. The impure form of braunite (<pv.), con- 
taining 10 per cent, of sesquioxide ol iron. 

2. An altered form of Rhodonite (q.v.) by 
oxidation ; the same as Heteuocline (q.v.). 

Mar^el’-li-an, s. [For etym. see def.) 

Church Uist. (PI.): Followers of Marcelhia 
Bishop of Aneyra, in the fouixn century, who, 
in his zeal against Arianism, ran into the 
opposite error of Sabelhanisin. (Shipley.) 

mar- 9CS'-9cnt, a [Lat. marcescfws, pr. par 
of nuircescu == to fade, incept, of ma rcco = to 
be thin or weak.] 

• I. Ord. Lang.: Withering, fading, decaying. 
2. Bot. : Withering or fading, not falling ofl 
until the part which bears it is wholly 
matured, as the flowera of Orobanehc (q.v.) 
(Lintlley.) 

•mar 9C8-91 blo, A. [1-at. marcesco = to 
wither.] Liable to wither or decay. 

marc gra’-vi s. [Named after George 
Mnregiave, a German, who, in 1718, pub- 
lished a Natural History of Brazil.] 

B>‘t. : The typical genus of the order Marc- 
graviacese (q.v.). In the West Indies the 
stem, root, and leaves of Mnrcgravui umhdlata 
aro regarded 11 s diuretic and antisyphduie. 

marc-*p*a-vi-a’-9o-ro, s. pi. [Mod. IaL 
maregra vi(u); Iait. font. pi. n<lj. sufl‘. -iicr<r.] 
Bot.: Margraviads; an order of hypogynou* 
exogens, alliaure Guttifeniles. It consists ot 
trees or shrubs, some! lines climbing, with 
alternate, simple, entire, coriaceous, ex>tipu* 
late leaves; flowers regular, in uiuIkU. ra- 
cemes, or terminal spikes, generally in kag 
shaped or hooded bracts; sepals twoto seven; 
corolla of live imbricated petals, or gamo 
petitions ; stamens generally indetinite ; ovary 
superior, three or ninny-ceUed ; style 0110 ; 
stigma simple or capitate ; fruit generally 
succulent, with many seeds imlndiled in the 
pulp. Natives chiefly of tropical America. 
Known genera four, apevlcs twenty-six. 
(Lintlley.) 

mar9h(l), •niarcho.r.L [Maiiuh ( 1), *.] To 
border, to lm contiguous, to run sido by side. 
"I know Ibr .•■.talc* writ; tln-y with mj 

own.* — NrcSf tlrtde of Ltmmerntoor. kvIL 

mar 9 h (2), v.i, A t. [Fr. mnrcArr. a wonl ol 
doubtful origin, perhaps from Lat. mnrcr« = 
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march.— mar© 


a hammer, and so referring to the regular 
tramp of a marching body n[ men ; otherwise 
from Fr. marche = a boundary, as in the phrase 
-titer tie uutrcke en marche = to go from land to 
land, to make expeditions ; 0. H. Ger. marcha. ] 
[MARCH (t), s.) 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To move by steps, and in regular order, 
as soldiers ; to walk or move forward with a 
steady, regular tread. 

■■ Our word is Laws and Liberty ! 

J larch forward, one and all." 

Scott : fi'ar Song. 

2. To walk or move in a grave, steady, or 
deliberate niauner. 

“ Doth York intend no harm to us, 

That Urns he marcheth with thee arm In arm?* 1 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. L 

B. Transitive : 

]. To cause to move in military order or in 
regular procession, as soldiers. 

2. To cause to go anywhere at one’s com- 
mand, and under one's guidance. 

"Cyrus nuirehing his array for divers days over 
mouut.iuis of snow, the dtzzhug splendour of it* 
whiteness prejudiced the 6ight of very many of his 
soldiers. '—Hoyle: On Colours. 

mar 9 h (1), marche, s. [Fr. =a frontier; 

O. H. Ger. marcha ; A.S. mearc = a mark, a 
boundary.] A frontier or boundary of a terri- 
tory ; especially applied to the bouudaries or 
coniines of political divisions, or to the 
country lying near and about such. The term 
is most coraoionly applied to the horderland 
of England and Wales, and of England and 
Scotland, the latter of which was divided 
into two divisions, the western and the 
middle marches, each of which had courts 
peculiar to itself, and a governor, called the 
warden or lord of the inarches. In Scotland the 
term is applied to the boundaries, or inarches 
which determine them, of conterminous estates 
or lands, whether large or small. 

Riding of the Marches : A practice still 
observed in some parts of Scotland, for the 
purpose of preserving in the memory of the 
inhabitants the boundaries of a parish, town. 
&c., for which purpose the magistrates of the 
huigh and chief men ride io procession along 
the boundaries of the property belonging to 
the burgh, and perform certain ceremonies. 

* march man, s. A person living on the 
marches or borders of two countries ; a bor- 
derer. 

” Now Bowdeu Moor the march-man won ” 

Scott.' Lay of the Last Stnutrel, i. 60. 

* march- ward, s. A warden of the 

marches ; a marcher. 

march (2). s. [March (2), v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : [II. 1 ]. 

2. Figuratively: 

0) A stately or deliberate way or move- 
ment; rhythmical movement, 

” The varying verse, the full resoundiog hue. 

The loug majestic march, aui energy divine." 

Pope : Satires, v. 269. 

(2) Progress, advancement, progressive de- 
velopment : as, the march of intellect. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. : The amount of gronnd covered by 
a l»ody of troops in one day. Fifteen miles is 
the ordinary distance ; anjtliiug above that is 
a forced march, butitalso depends on weather, 
state of roads, and length of column. Large 
armies usually move with a complete division 
on the main roads ; but these columns are 
within supporting distance of each other, and 
should not be separated by intervening ob- 
stacles that would prevent easy concentration 
for battle. Rate of march, 21 to 3 miles an 
hour, including a brief halt after the first half- 
hour, and a halt of five minutes every suc- 
ceeding hour. Flank marches are those made 
in proximity to tbe enemy, but across his 
general front. 

2. Mns. : A musical composition so arranged 
as to be suitable Tor accompanying troops in 
walking. There are quick and slow marches 
in duple and treble time, besides marches 
peculiar to certain nationalities. 

“The drums presently striking up a marcA, they 
make no longer stay, but forward they go directly."— 
Knoll es : Hut. of the Turks. 

3. Weav. : One of the short laths laid across 
the treadles under the shafts. 

T To make a march : Io euchre, to take all 
the tricks of a single deal. 

march past, s. A raarchiog past a re- 


viewing officer or some high personage on 
parade. 

Margh (3), & [Low Lat. Marcius, from Lat. 
Martins (mens) = (the mouth) of Mars ; Fr. 
Mars.] The third month of the year. 

•[ Mad as a March hare : As mad as it is 
possible to be. 

March-dagger, s. 

Entom. : A moth, Chimabacche fagella. The 
wing3 of the female are only partially de-‘ 
veloped, the four wings terminating in a 
sharp point. They are whitish-gray, yellowish, 
or brownish. 

* March-mad, a. Very mad ; crazy, de- 
mented. 

"He i3 March-mad ; farewell, monsieur." 

lieaum. <6 Flet. : The Xoble Gentleman, i. L 

march (l), s. [A.S. merce — balm, mint, 
parsley. (So mne r.)] 

Lot. : Parsley. 

* mar-chande, s. [Merchant.] 

mar-^hant'-c-te, s. pi. [Mod Lat. marchan - 
qtu); Lat. feiu. pi. adj. suit’, -ece.] 

Dot. : The typical tribe of the order Mar- 
chautiaee® (q.v.). The spore cases are capi- 
tate ; the involucels membranous, regularly 
slit. (Lindley.) 

mar-5hant-i-a, $. [Named by Nicholas 
Maixbant after his father. John Mureliaiit, 
a French botanist, admitted to the Academy 
of Sciences iu Paris in lGoti.] 

Rot. : The typical genus of the tribe Mar- 
chante® and the order Marchantiace® (q.v.). 
Marchanlia polymorpha is a small plant, oc- 
curring in bright green thin lamellae, with 
their outline irregularly lobed. The frood is 
attached to the ground by radical hairs de- 
scending from its lower surface. The plant 
occurs not uncommonly on the borders of 
springs, iu damp shady courtyards, &c. 

mar-ghant-i-a’-jc-®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
marchanti(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acne.] 

Bot. : Liverworts ; an order of Acrogens, 
tribe Muscales. It consists of cellular plants, 
with broadish lobed thalloid fronds, emitting 
roots from their underside. From the bifur- 
cations of the frond arise stems bearing 
sporanges with spores miogled with elaters, 
but having no columella. The male fruit is 
mersed iu sessile or stalked discoid or peltate 
receptacles. The Marchantiaee® grow on 
the earth or trees in damp places. They are 
found in all but tbe driest climates; two grow 
iu Melville Island. Lindley eoumerates fifteen 
genera, and estimates the known species at 
twenty. He divides the order into two sub- 
orders, Marehante® and Targione® ; Berkeley 
into three, Targionie®. Jecorarie®, and Lunu- 
lariea\ The order belongs to tbe w ide-spread 
class, Hepatic®. 

* mar9h'-er (1), s. [Eog. march 0), s. ; -er.) 
The governor cr warden of the marches or 
borders. 

^1 Lords marchers : Noblemen living on the 
marches or border-lands of England and Wales, 
who had their own courts aud Iaw3, as petty 
kings, until they were abolished by statute in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

march er (2), s. [Eng. march (2), v. ; -er.] 
One who marches ; a soldier. 

"They take awny a marcher's knee*” 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xix. 16 L 

mar 9 h'-e§ (1), s. pi. [March (1), s.] 

* mar9h'-es (2), s. [Marquis.] 

* rpn r rh'-cb, s. [Low Lat. marcheta = a fee of 
a mark (q.v.).] 

Feudal law: A pecuniary fine paid by a 
tenant to hia lord for the marriage of one of 
the tenant’s daughters. The custom prevailed 
both in England and Scotland 

"He [Malcomel abrogated that wicked law. esta- 
blished by King twin the third, appointing halfe a 
marke of ailuer to be paid to tbe lonle of the solle. iu 
redemption of the woman's chastttie. which is vsetl to 
be paled yet voto this day. and is called the marchets 
of woman.” — Holituhed : Hatorie of Scotland (an. 
10 * 6 ). 

march-ing, pr. par. k a. [March (2), v.] 

marching regiment, s. A colloquial 
term Tor an infantry or foot regiment or the 
line. (Generally used in disparagement.) 


mar ?hion-ess, s. [Low Lat. march ionessa, 
from marchionem , aceus. of wuircAi'o = a pre- 
fect of the marches, with fem. anff. -iss«.] 
The wife or widow of a marquis ; a lady hold- 
ing the rank or dignity of a marquis (q.v.). 

* mar 9 h pane, s. [O. Fr. marcepain; Fr. 
7 )Utssep(ttU ; ItaL marzapane ; Sp. mazapan; 
Ger. marcipan, marzipan. Origin doubtful; 
perhaps Murtius jxinis - the hread trf Mars.j 
A kind of sweet bread or hiseuit; a macaroon ; 
a spice-cake composed of sugar, outs, pine- 
apple, almonds, sometimes with poppy seeds 
anil Indian corn. 

"flood thon, save me A piece of marchpane."— 
Shakes p. : Romeo <k Juliet, i. 5. 

* mar - 91 - an, a. [Low t Lat. marcius; Lat. 
■martins = pertaining to Mars.] Under the 
influence of Mars ; martial. 

Mar- 91 -Mi 1st, s. I For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist. (PI.) : The followers of a certain 
Marcianus Trapezita in the time of Justinian. 
They kept the Jewish .Sabbath as a fast. They 
are not to be confounded with the Marcionists 
(q.v.). 

* mar - 91 * 1 , a. [Lat. marcidus , from marteo = 
to fade, to piue ; ltal. & Sp. marcido . ] 

L Withered, faded, wasted away, drooping. 

" ne on hia own fish pours the noblest oil ; 

That to your marcid dying herbs assigned. 

By the rank smell and taste betrays its kind." 

Dryden : Ju renal. Sat T. 

2, Causing wasting or feebleness. 

* mar- 9 id'-i-ty, s. [As if from a Lat. mar* 
ciditas. from marcidus — withered, wasted.] 
The quality or state of being withered, wasted, 
or faded ; leanness, ineagreiiess. 

Mar -91 on-Ite, s. [For etym., see def] 

Church Hist. (PI.) : The followers of Marcioo, 
a Roman gnostic, who flourished about the 
middle of the second century. He taught 
that matter was the origin of evil, that there 
were two opposing principles of good and 
evil, and a creator independent of God. 
Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, expelled him 
from the Church about a.d. 177. 

Mar- 9 i- 6 n-It'-ic, a. [Eng. Jfarcioni(te) ; suff. 
-fie.] Of or pertaining to Mareion. ILuke, 
Marcionite.] 

" Some idea as to the contents of the J/ctrcfcmitfo 
gospeL" — IV. Sunday : Fort. Rev. (16T5J, p. SS9. 

Mar'-^ite, s. [Marcosian.] 

mar-co-brun’-ner, s. [See def.] A cele- 
brated Rhiue wioe, possessing much body 
and aroma, so called from the Markobrunn 
vineyards, between Mainz and Bingeu. 

Mar’~CO Po -lo, $. [See d«f.J A celebrated 
Venetian traveller of the thirteenth century. 

Marco Polo’s sheep, s. 

Zool. : Ovis poli, one of the finest species of 
the genus. Habitat, the high lands of the 
Tliian Shun mountains, north of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. In winter this sheep is grayish- 
brown, white belowq white inane, and white 
disc on tail. In summer the gray changes to 
brown. There is a well-defined dark dorsal 
line. The horns are spiral, and sometimes 
measure as much as four feet and a half from 
tip to tip. 

* mar' -cor, * mar'-cour, 5 . [Lat. marcor, 
from marceo = to be thin or lean, to wither, 
to fade.] A state of witheriog or wasting ; 
leanness ; loss of flesh. 

“The exolutlon and languor ensuing ttuit act in 
some, the extenuation and marcour in others, and the 
visible acceleration it makes of age iu most-"— Broome: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ill., cb. ix. 

Mar-co'-^i-an, $. [For etym., see def.] 

Church Hist. (PI): The followers of Marcus, 
an Egyptian Judai zing Christian of the second 
centnry. They possessed a number of apoc- 
ryphal books, and their opinions seem to 
have resembled those of the Socinians. 

mar - cus, s. [Lat.] A large iron-headed 
hammer. 

mar'- 9 y-lite, s. [Named after R. B. Marcy ; 
suff. dite (Jftit.).] 

Min. : An impure atacamite of a black col- 
our, probably resulting from the alteration of 
copjier-glance. From the south of the Red 
River,' Arkansas, U.S.A. 

mare (1), * mere, s. [A.S. mere, fem. of 
mearh , mearg, mear = a horse ; cogn. with 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wQlf, work, whd, edn ; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e ; cy = a. qu = kw. 
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led. merr = a marc ; mer-hmss, mer-hrys$i = a 
niare-horsc, used as the fetn. of vuirr = a 
steed ; Dau. ttUir = a marc : Sw. vuirr = a 
mare; Dul. merrie; Ger. miihrc; O. U. Ger. 
meriha, = a mare, fern, of nuirah = a battle- 
horse; Gael, marc; Web & Corn, march = a 
horse.) The female of the horse or other 
apeeies ol the genus Eqtras. 

*' The other m<ir«i running nirl iinging through the 
tamp, criiio to *tay right Rgftla»t them.” — North : 
Plutarch, j». H'.. 

marc's nest, a. An absurd discovery, 
having no real foundation in fact ; n discovery 
which turns out to be a hoax or delusion. 

mare’s-tail, s. 

1. Dot. (Ding.): The genus Hippuris (q.v.). 

2. Meteor. (Pi.): A popular name for tha 
cloud called Cirrus (q.v.). 

*mare (2), «. [A.S. mara = aa InctEr^ ; Icel. 
mara = lhe nightmare; Ger, mar, nachtmar 
= the nightmare (q.v.).] A kind of torpor 
or stagnation which seems to oppress ths 
stomach with a weight; a nightmare (q.v.). 

••Mushroom* cause the Jncnhu*. or ths mure In the 
stomach.”— ft icon : Nat. tint. 

f marc bldb£, s. [Eng. mart, and blob — 
that which is blunt ; a lily.] 

Dot : Caltlui palustris. 

zna re -ca, ma-ri'-ea, s. [Etym. of first 
firm doubtful ;‘the second probably the name 
of a nymph, the fabled mother of tha Latins. 
(Virgil: fEn. vii. 47.)] 

Ornith. : A genus of Anatidte; sub-family 
Anntime. The bill is very short and small, of 
equal breadth throughout, the tip not nar- 
rowed ; the tail lam;, pointed. Mareca Pene- 
lope is the Widgeon (q.v.). 

mar -e kan ite, s. [Named from Marekan, 
in the Gulf of Kaioachatka, where it occurs.] 

Petrol. : Obsidian in the form of little 
grains, of the size of pens, of a pearly-whilo 
colour ; occurring in thiu concentric layers. 
A kind of Pearlstone. (Phillips.) 

ma rem' ma (pi. ma-rem' mo), s. [Itnt.] 

A name given to tracts of country in Italy, 
uninhabitable in summer on account of the 
exhalations of sulphur and alum from the 
soil. The term is also sometimes used for 
the malaria or unhealthy exhalations from 
such a soiL 

ma re'-na, ma-rce’-na, «. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. j 

Ickthy. : Coregonus marurna, the muzzle of 
which, though obtuse, still advances beyond 
the mouth. 

• mar-e-schal, 8, (Fr.) A marshal (q.v,). 

“Great marejcliaf to Henry the Blxth." 

1 &hakcip.: Henry 17., Iv. 7. 

xn&r-g&r 1C, a. [Eng., &c. margarine); -ic. 
(See the compound.) 

margaric-acid, a. 

Chen t. ; Cj 7 ll 340 -» = CjjIlji'Cl fo- CO. Oil. Ce- 
tyl carbonic acid. The name formerly given 
to an acid supposed to exist in natural fats, 
but now only applied to an nehl obtained by 
boiling cctylic cynnids with pntassic hydrnto 
solution. It resembles palmitic ncid, forming 
white crystals, which melt at 69**9, and boil at 
277° under a pressure of 100 mm. Very few of 
the salts of margaric-acid have been prepnred. 
The sodium salt,, obtained by adding n boiling 
aqueous solution of pure aodic carbonate to a 
boiling alcoholic solution of mnrgaric ncid, 
forms a jelly-like mass. The barium and silver 
salts, prepared from the sodium salt, are whlto 
amorphous pnwders. 

margaric ether, s. 

Chem. : A term incorrectly applied to what 
Is probably only a mixture of stearic and 
palmitic ethers. 

mar'-gar inc, s. [MAiic.AmTE) A peculiar 
pearly 'substance extracted from hogs' lard. 
The name is now applied to artificial butter 
mads from a mixture of anlmnl fat end oIL 

t mar gAr-I-ta'-^-ofts (or ccous as 
Bhus), a. [Mod. tat. margarllaceus; tat. 
imaryarita = a pearl ; -areua.) Pearl-bearing. 

mar' gar ltO, a. [Lnt- margarita; Gr. pap- 
yaptrrj? (margaritfA) a a penrl ; Pers. mervaria 
= a pearl ; Fr. marguerite; ltal. JsSp.inarflartta.] 
* I. Onl. Ixmg. ; A pearl. 

M Neither cost ye you re margart/es before iwyn.*- 

WyclQfe. AhatKw* vll. 


II. Mineralogy : 

1. A mineral species Included by Dana in 
bis margarophyllite section. Crystallization, 
orthorhombic. Cleavage, basal , eminent. 
Hardness, 3*5 to 4*5 ; sn. gr. 2 99. Lustre of 
cleavage surfaces, pearly ; elsewhere, vitre- 
oua ; colour, grayish, reddish-white, yellowish ; 
translucent ; laruiine brittle. Compos. : silica, 
30*1 ; alumina, 61*2 ; lime, 11*0; soda, 2 (3; 
water, 4‘5. Occurs with chlorite at the 
Greinerberg, Tyrol ; with emery (emery 1 ite) at 
Isle of Naxos, Grecian Archipelago, and Asia 
Minor, also iu the United States. 

2. The same as CKllaciieiute (q.v.). 

3. A name used byGloeker for his family of 
Micas. 

t mar-gS.r-1-tIf-cr-ous, n. [Lat. mar - 
gtirita— n pearl; fero — \a bear, to produce, 
and Eng adj. suff. -otw.] Producing pearls. 

mar- gar -a-, pref. [MAaoARONK.] (See the 
compound.) 
margaro -nitrile, «. 

Chem.: Ci 6 H 31 CN. Cctylic cyanide. A 
compound prepared by tlm action of cetylie 
iodide on potassic cyanide. 

margaro -dite, s. [Gr. jxapyapujSijs (mar- 
garodes) = pearl-like.] 

Min. : A hydrous mica resembling musco- 
vite (q.v.) in crystallization and physical 
characters, but having a more pearly lustre, 
and a mors or less silvery white colour. It 
appears to bs the result of a hydration of a 
mica, mostly muscovite. 

mar - gar-one, s. [Eng. margar(ic); -one.) 
Chem. : The acetone of margaric acid. 

mar - gar-6-phyir-ite, s. [Gr. ^apvaptr^? 

(mar git rites) = pearl, and QvWov (j>hullon) = 
a leaf ] 

Min. : A name used hy Dana for a section 
of the hydrous silicates which, ivheu crystal- 
lized, are micaceous or foliated. A large 
number of minerals, however, are included 
which appear to be chemically allied, though 
at present these arc ouly found iu a compact 
amorphous condition. 

mar-gar' y-lene, 8. [Eng. margar(ic), and 
(aliyylene.] 

Chem. : CjiII™. A liydrocarlxm obtained 
by the dry distillation of menhaden-oil soap. 
It boils nfc 195°. 

mar'- gay, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Felis tigrina, a feline from Brazil aud 
Guiana, where it is known as the Tiger-cat. 
It is smaller than the Ocelot (Felis jmrdalis), 
to which it has a general resemblance, though 
it is not ao handsome. U is capable of do- 
mestication, and is a capital ratter. 

* marge, 8. [Fr., from Lat. maryo = a margin.) 
An edge, a margin, a brink. 

•‘ He drew his flaming eword. and struck 
At him eu fl cicely. that the uj>|>cr marge 
Of his sevenfold shield n way It took." 

#S/y<7uer : Q., 1L v.ft, 

* mar -gent, s. [Tho same word na margin , 
but with' an excrescent t , as in tyrant, <fcc.] 

1. A margin, an edge. 

“A sheet of paper. 

Writ on both side* the leaf, vuirgcnt and all." 

Shake*p. : l.ovc't l.abour't LoU, v. X 

2. The margin or side of a page or loaf. 

“Me thlnketli It better to put a declaration In the 

mnrgcnt,"— Tyndall : \Yorkt, p. 82. 

* mar'-gent, v.t. [MAnoF.NT, a.] To enter, 
note, or set down In the margin. 

*• Succwwlon of yeare*. vihlch I have margented 
through the whole story.*’— Mtrreur for Magittratct. 
p. 764. 

mar'-^n, s. [Lat. margn, genit. morp-uriA; 
cogn, with Eng, mark; ItaY. marglne ; Fr. 
Marpr.] 

L Ordinary language : 

\. 7. if. : A border, a lirink, an edge, n vergo ; 
cspec. applied to the edge or side of a page or 
book left hlnnk, or partly occupied with notes. 
“To have Interrupted my text or crowded my mar- 
gin with references b« every author.”— Paleg ; Moral 
Phllofioghy, Vol. I. i bed to.) 

2, Figuratively : 

(I) A aum or quantlly left or ai l nahlo to 
meet unforeseen contingencies, casualties, ex- 
penses, or results ; a certain latitude on 
which to work nr depend. 

'• A *u indent margin of stability was not provided 
In tlio origin id design.”— /frif. Quarterly AVr iew, vul. 
Ivll. (1*731, p. 111. 


(2) Tlie dillerenee between the prime co«* 
of an artiide ami its selling price, which 
leaves room for profit. 

IL Tochtilcally : 

1. DoL (Of a leaf): Either of the two edgf* 
of the opjiosite sides between the base and tli 
ajiex. It may be entire, quite entire, erenab 
serrata, tootlVd, grained, curled, repaud, an 
gular, or sinuate. 

2. Carj). : The fiat part of the atile and ra. 
of framed work, such as panel-doors ; a lock 
rail. 

3. Roofing: The exposed portion of a slnte 
tile, shingle, or clapboard, when eecured oi 
tlie roof. 

Marpin of a course; [Margin, a., II. 2). 
margin-draught, margin-draft, s- 

Masonry : A plain surface adjacent to tli* 
joints of ashlar, surrounding the pick or ham 
mer-dressed middle portion of the face. 

margin line, s. 

Naut. : A line or edge parallel to the uppei 
side of the wing transom on a ship, and just 
below it, where the butts of the alter bottom 
planks terminate. 

mar-gin, v.t. [MAnois, a.] 

L To furnish or provide with a margin ; tc 
border, to edge. 

“It la margined with choice shrub* am] evergrvem 
and bedding plants. Hardeners' Chronicle, xvL|lWU, 
Col. 

2. To enter or note in the margin of a book. 

mar'-gin-al, * mar-gin all, a. [Fr. mar 
ghtal ; Sp* marginal, marginal; ItaL ?ua/ 
ginalc.) 

I, Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a margin ; 
specif., written, placed, or aet down iu Lh * 
margin of a i>age or leaf. 

“ The poaon^e itself i* set down In the marglnai 
notes."— Po/«c; Temple of Fame. lAdvtJ 

II, Botany: 

1. Fixed upou the edge of anything. 
(Lindley.) 

2. Relating to the margin of anything. 
(Loudon.) 

marginal-bodies, «. pi. 

Zoology : 

1. Certain l>odies arranged around the necto 
calyx iu n Medusa. They aro of two kinds 
vesicles aud pigment spots, eyc-speeks ot 
ocelli. 

2. Lithocysts, consisting of vesicles anr 
ocelli like those nf the Medusa, but com 
bined into a single organ. 

marginal-pneumonia, a. 

Pathol. : Condensation of tlie lung, leading 
to collapse of the air cells from the plugging 
up of a bronchial tube. Called also disseim 
imted lobular pneumonia, carnillcation, o. 
pulmonary collapse, (runner.) 

mar -gin a'- II a, s. pi. [Eng. marginal, 
tat. ncut. pi. sutl. *ia.] Notes written on Hit 
margins of books. 

t mar'-gin-al-ly, [Eng. marg inal ; - ly.\ 

In or on tlte'innrgin of a book. 

“Such qiintatiouB of plACf-i to U* marginally eel 
down.’— Archlp. Artfromi: View of the table Trandu 
(ion, i». flX 

* mor-gin-ato, V.L [tat. marginal us, pa 
pur. of vuirgino = to furnish with a margin. , 
To furnish with a margin or mnrgins ; to 
margin. 

mar'-gin ate, a. [Maroinatf., v.) 

Botany : 

]. (Of a calyx). 

(1) Reduced to n mcro rim. 

(2) lluving the rim or mnrgin of a different 
texture from the rust. 

2. Edged ; a term used when one colour I* 
surrounded by n very narrow rim of nnothcr 
one. 

mar gin at-£d, pa. jxir. ora. [Maroih 

ATK, U.J 

Uni. Ixing.S- Dot. : Having n bonier. 

mar &incd, ra. par. or n. [Mauqin, ©.’ 
Furnished with a margin or border. 

margined ft-ult bat, a. 

Zool. : Cynoptervt mnrglvatus, a Ivat occur 
ring in nil pails of India, In Ceylon, nml can; 
wnnl ns far as the Celebes nnd Philippines, i. 


bffil, bdj^; poilt, cat, 90II, ohonis, 9hin, bench; go, ftom; thin, i-hls; sin, 119; expoot, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg 

elan. -tLon = sh^n. tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -sion^zhuxL. -tious, slous, olo us • alius, -ble, -dlo, ic. = b^l. dpL 
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ia about four inches in length, and varies in 
colour, through different shades o brown and 
reddish-brown : the ears are surrounded by a 
white border. It is very common, and very 
destructive to fruit. 

margined tailed otter, s. 

Zool. * Ptcronura sandhachii, found in Brazil 
and Surinam. In skull characteristics it 
greatly resembles the Sea Otter (q.v.). The 
fur is of a bright bay-brown above and below. 
The popular name is derived from a longitu- 
dinal ridge on each side of the conical tail. 

nar-gin-el' -la, s. tDimin. of Lat. margo = 
% riin.J 

Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
family Volutidse. The shell ia smooth and 
bright, the spire short or concealed, the 
aperture truncated in front, the columella 
plaited. The animal resembles that of Cyprcea. 
ICuown recent species 130, from the wanner 
parts of the world ; fossil 30, from the Eocene 
onward. 

cnar-gd~, pref. [Lat. = a margin.) (See the 
compound.) 

margo thallodes, s. 

Bot. : A rim formed by the thallua of a 
lichen. 

mar-g6’-§a, s. [Etym. doubtful.) (Seethe 
compound.)* 

margosa-tree, s. 

But. : The Indian Neem tree, Melia Aza- 
dirachta. [Neem.] 

mar-gd'-tl-a, s. [Gr. papyorgs ( margotes ) = 
tage, madness, luat (?).] 

Bot. : A genua of Umbelliferse, family El- 
reoselinidae. The inner side of the seed is 
furrowed. Only known species Margot ia 
laseipit ioides, growing in Spain, Portugal, and 
the North of Africa. It secretes an aromatic 
oil. 

mar'-gra-vate, s. [Maagraviate.) 

mar-grave, * marc-grave, s. [Dut. mark- 
graaf, from mark = a mark, a march, border- 
land, and graaf = a count, an earl ; Ger. mark - 
araf; Dut. markgreve.] Originally a keeper, 
lord, or warden of the marches or borders ; 
now a title of nobility in the empire of Ger- 
many. [Marquis.] 

mar-gra' Vi &d, S. [Mod. Lat. marcgrain(a); 
Eng. suif. -ad.] 

Bot. (PL): The English name given by 
Lindley to the order Marcgraviacese (q.v.). 

mar-gra'-vi-ate, s. [Margrave.] The ter- 
ritory or jurisdiction of a margrave. 

mar- gr a- vine, r. [Dut. markgravin ; Fr. 
margravine ; Ger . markgreifin.] The wife of a 
margrave. 

t mar'-guer-ite, «. [Fr.) 

Bot. : The daisy ( Beilis perennis ). 

mar-gyr f ear pus, s. [Gr. papyapi-nj^ 
margarites) = a pearl (?), and napnos ( karpos ) 
— fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sanguisorbace®. Mar - 
gyricarpus setosus is a small bush, with needle- 
shaped leaves and pearly ancculent fruit. 
A decoction of it is given by the Peruvians 
against haemorrhoids. 

* miir'-i-al, s. [Lat. Maria = Mary.] A hymn 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, 

“ In the closing of their rhymlug mar ials.”— Ward : 
Vermont, p. 6. 

ma-rf-a-lite, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. A tetragonal mineral much resembling 
meionite (q.v.). Hardness, 5*5 to 6; sp. gr. 
2’53 ; lustre, vitreous ; colourless ; transpa- 
rent. Compos. : silica, 62*1 ; alumina, 20*2 *, 
lime, 6*5 ; soda, 12*2. Occurs in piperno 
(q.v.), at Pinnura, Naples. 

2. The same as Hauyne (q.v.). 

r.lar'-i-an, s. [Eng. Mary ; -<m,) Pertaining 
or relating to the Virgin Mary, or to Mary, 
Queen of England, daughter of Heory VII 1. : 
as. the Marian persecution. 

' Mar'-i-an-Ism, $. [Eog. Marian ; -ism.] 
(See extract.) 

" Mnrianirm, iw the worship of the Virgiu has been 
called."— J. JarviM : A rt Bints, p. 363. 
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ma-ri'-ca (1), s. [Mareca.] 

mar'-i-ca (2), s. [Gr. papatv o> (mnraino) = to 
waste away, an allusion to the fugitive flowers.] 

Bot. : A genus of lridnce®, coataiuing species 
from South America. 

mar -Id, s. [Arab.] 

M uham. Mythol. : An evil spirit or demon 
of the most powerful class. 

* marie, * mary, s. [Marrow.) 

t mar'-l-et, s. [Fr. Mariette, dimin. of Marie 
= the Virgin Mary.] 

Botany: 

1. Campanula urticifolia , a bine bell-flower, 
a native of Germany, introduced into British 
gardens, A.n. 1S00. 

2. Viola marina. 

* ma-rig'-en-ous, a. [Lat. mare =the sea, 
and gigno (pa. t. genui ) = to produce, to bear.] 
Produced in or by the sea. 

mar -i-gold. t mar'-y-gdld, s. [From Eog. 
Mary = the Virgin Mary, and gold. Hence the 
introduction of marigold windows in lady 
chapels.] 

1. Bot.: Calendula cfficiiialis, a native of south- 
ern Europe, though now very common in 
gardens as an ornamental plant. It haa 
orange-colored or lenmn-colored flowers, which 
impart a yellow color to cheese. It ia often 
double. 

’* The marigold, that goes to bed with the son.* 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

* 2. Xumis. : A piece of money, so called 
from the colour. 

If African Marigold Is Tagetes erecta ; Corn 
Marigold, Chrysanthemum segetum ; Field Mari- 
gold, Calendula arvensis ; Fig Marigold, the 
genus Mesembryanthemnm ; French Marigold, 
Tagetes patula ; Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris and the genus Caltha itself ; and 
Pot Marigold, Calendula officinalis. 

marigold-window, s. 

Arch. : A Catherine- wheel window. 

mar i got, 5. [Fr. marais = a marsh.] A 
small lake close to or near the brink of a 
river, and fed by the overflowing of the river. 
(I Pest. Africa.) 

marl-graph, s. [Lat. mare = sea, and Gr. 
ypd^xo ( grapho ) = to write, to draw ; Fr. mari- 
g raphe.] An apparatus for registering the 

height of the tides ; a tide-gauge. 

mar-i- kin, m&r-i-ki-na, s. [Native 
South American name ; Fr. vvarikina ; Port. 
mariquinha.] 

Zool. : Jacchus rosalia. A small Sooth 
American monkey, the Tainarin (q.v.). 

m&r-i-nade, s. [Fr. = pickle, from marin 
= marina (q.v.).] 

Cook. : A liquor componnded of wine and 
vinegar, with herbs and spices, in which fish 
or meats are steeped before dressing to im- 
prove their flavour. 

* ma rin al, a. [Lat. marinus — marine.) 
Salt, bitter.’ 

"These here are festival, not marinal waters.’ — 
Adams : Works. 1. 168. 

mar -i - nate, mar'-T-nado, v.t. [Mari- 
nate, s.] To salt or pickle, as fisb, and then 
preserve them in oil or vinegar. 

*’ Why am I styled a cook. If I'm bo loath 
To marinate my fish, or season broth f 

King: Art of Cookery. 

ma-rine', a. & s. [Fr. marin, from Lat. mari- 
nus = pertaining to the sea ; mare = the sea ; 
cogn. with Eng. mere = a pool, A.S. mere, Ger. 
meer, Eog. marsh , moor.] [Mere (1), s.] 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to or con- 
nected with the sea in any way : as— 

1. Found in, inhabiting, or produced in the 
sea. 

*' Vast multitudes of shells and other marine bodies, 
are fouud lodged in all sorts of stone."— Woodward, 

2. Naval, maritime. 

3. Used at sea ; intended for use on ships 
or at sea t as, a marine barometer. 

4. Pertaining to or connected with naviga- 
tion. 

“The code of maritime laws, which are called the 
laws of Oieron, and are received hy all. nations In 
Europe as the ground and substruction of all their 
marine constitutions, waa confessedly compiled hy our 
king Richard the First at the isle of Oieron on the 
coast of France."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. L. ch, IS. 


B, As su&sfanriye : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The shipping for a country collectively ; 
the whole navy of a kingdom, 

“The first [factlonsl wished France, diverted from 
the politicks of the continent, to attend solely to her 
marine, to feed It by au increase of commerce, and 
thereby to overpower England on her owq element”— 
Burke : Regicide Peace, let 2. 

2. Maritime or naval affairs ; the whole 
economy of navigation. 

3. In the same sense as II. 1. 

4 . An empty bottle. (Slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. (PL): Troops enlisted for service 
either on board ship or on shore, and under 
the authority of the Naval Department, but 
drilled, disciplined, clothed, equipped, and 
paid similarly to the land forces. In garri- 
sons or when serving with regular troops in 
the field, they are under the army rules for 
discipline and rank by nrmy seniority ; on 
board ship they are under the naval dis- 
cipline, hut no undue interference with 
them can be made by the naval officers, nor 
can the men be ordered to go aloft. Their 
duties are to maintain the necessary guards, 
man some of the guns, form part of the armed 
crews of the various boats when called away 
for service, and form a permanent force for 
landing with the seamen if necessary. In all 
these matters they are commanded by their 
own officers. The marines of the European 
nations are not designed for service perma- 
nently on board ship ; the American navy is 
the only one besides that of England in which 
the marine forms a necessary and definite 
fraction of a ship's company. 

* 2. Paint. : A sea-piece (q.v.). 

Tell that to the marines: An expression 

signifying utter disbelief io a statement made 
or story told. It arose from the fact that 
marines, being ignorant of seamanship, were 
made butts of by the sailors. 

marine-barometer, s. A barometer 
suspended in gimbals, and attached by au 
arm to some upright fixture of the ship, en- 
abling it to maintain a vertical position dur- 
ing the rolling and pitching motions of the 
vessel. 

marine -boiler, s. A form of boiler 
adapted for the use of steam-engines on sea- 
going vessels. 

marine-corps, s. A corps or body of 

marines. 

marine-ducks, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The sub-family Fuligulinae. 

marinr -engine, s. A steam-engine to 
ropel a sea-going ship. There are various 
inds of them : the beam, direct-acting, oscil- 
lating, trunk, high-pressure, Ac. 

marine-galvanometer, s- [Galvano- 

METEft.] 

marine glue, s. A composition Df caout- 
chouc, shellac, and mineral oil. 

marine -governor, s. A governor for 
m»rine engines, intended to overcome the 
effects of the motion of the vessel on a gover- 
nor of ordinary construction. 

marine hospital service, *. This 
service, established in 1798, as the medical 
bureau of the Treasury Department, has the 
duty of providing relief for sick and disabled 
aeamen of the United Stntes merchant marine. 
It ia under the direction of n supervising 
aurgeon-general, appointed by the President, 
and responsible to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for his official acts. Ita purpose is to encour- 
age fit persons to become seamen by assuring 
them of proper care and maintenance when 
sick or disabled, and to relieve municipalities 
of the task of providing for this class ot 
persons. Marine hospitals have been estab- 
lished in a number of cities, the fund for the 
support of which ia largely derived from a tax 
laid on merchant and naval seamen, and 
officers and marines uf the naval service, who 
are included as beneficiaries of the fund. The 
dutiea of the officers of the service have in- 
creased, until they now include the manage- 
ment of quarantine, the examination of pilots 
for color blindness, examination of life-saving 
aurfmen, and various others. 

marine- Insurance, 5 . The insuranca 

of ahips, goods, &c., at sea. 

marine- provinces, s. pi 

Z 00 L <£ GeoL : Eighteen provinces into which 


bite, filt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine. pit. sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, fe, 00 = e ; oy = a. uu = kv, 
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♦Jie oceans of the world are divided* each with 
distinctive faunas. The term is usea ebtetiy 
>n connection with the geographical distribu- 
tion of inolluaca. 

marine -rail way, s. A railway or tram- 
way on which a vessel is hauled up for re- 
rtairs. 

marine sauce, s. 

Sot. : The Common Laver, Porphyravulgaris. 

marine soap, s. A kind of soap espe- 
cially adapted for washing with aea- water. It 
la made chiefly of cocoa-uut* oil. 

marine store, s . A place where old 
ships' materials, such as canvas, rope, iron, 
Ac., arc bought aod sold. The term is slso 
extended to any shop or place where old 
irticles, such as metals, rope, grease, rags, Ac., 
are bought and sold. The keeper of such a 
store must have his name, together with the 
words '* Dealer io Marine Stores, ” painted in 
letters not less than six inches long over his 
door, and must not buy of any person appar- 
ently under sixteen years of age. 

Murinf-store dealer : A person who keeps a 
marine store. 

marine-surveyor, s. One who surveys 
ehips for repairs, insurance, Ac. 

ma rined , a. [Eng. marin(e) ; -ed.] 

Her. : Applied to an animal with the lower 
parts of the body like a fish. 

m&r'-i-ner, * mar-y-ner, j. [Fr. marinier , 
from marin = marine (q.v.); Sp. marine ro ; 
Port, marinkero; ltal. marinfcro.] A seaman, 
a sailor ; one whose occupation is to assist 
In navigating ships. 

mariner’s compass, s. [Compass, a.) 

* m&r'-i-ner-shlp, s. [Eng. mariner; -ship.] 
Seamanship. 

•• Haulnff none experience In the feate of mariner- 
thippe."—Udal; Apjph. of Erasmus. p. 6. 

* ma-rin-o-ra'-ma, s. [Eng. marin(e); Gr. 
opapa (horama) - a’view, from opa<o (homo) = 
to aec.J A picture of a aea- view ; a aea- 
pieec(q.Y.). 

mar- 1- ol'-a-ter, *. [Mariolatry.] One 
who eupport’s or practises Mariolatry. 

mar-l-ol -a-try, s. [Lat. Marla = Mary, the 
Virgin Mary, and Gr. A arpeta (latreia) = ser- 
vice, worship.] A term used by Protestants 
to express what they consider undue honour 
paid to the Virgin Mary by Christians of the 
Greek aud Roman communion, and by a cer- 
tain section of Anglicans. It is considered 
that auch devotion began io the fourth cen- 
tury, and received a fresh impulse in the tenth. 

mir i-£-nette’ f s. (Fr., from m ariolette, 
a diinin. of i nariole = a little figure of the 
Virgin Mary.] A puppet moved by strings. 

mir-l-on-ito, s. [Named from Marion Co., 
Arkansas, where found ; sufT. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. .* A hydrozincite (q.v,), occurring In 
contorted and concentric laminae, and botry- 
oidal crusts. 

Ma’-rl dtte, s. [Edme Mariotte, a Burgun- 
dian in holy orders, who was one of the first 
members of the French Academy of Science ; 
died May 12, 1554.] (See the compound.) 

Mario tto’s-law, s. [Law, ^ (2).] 

m&r-J-pos' ite, «. [From Moriposa, where 
It occurs ; auff. - ite (Min.).] 

Min . : Hilliman has proposed this noine for 
an anhydroua silicate of protoxide of Iren, 
alumina, chromium, lime, magnesia, and pot- 
ash. Colour light apple-green. It haa been 
provisionally referred to fnebsite (q.v.). It is 
the constant associate of the ore of the Mari- 
posa region, California. 

m&r'-l-pttt, f. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. : Viverra Zorilla , a kind of Civet. 

• mAr 1 SQhal, s . [Marshal, *.] 

ma ris' cus, s, [Lat. numsctu, marUoot = & 
kind of rush.] 

Hot. : A genus of Cyperacerr, tribe Cypereie. 
About a hundred apcciea ore known, mostly 
from the tropica. 

■ mftr' Iflh, *. A n. [Ixiw Lat. martscus, from 
Low Gcr. nut rack = a marsh (q.v.). 


A. .4s subst . ; A marsh, a bog, a fen, a moor, 
• swamp. 

*• As evenlog mUt, 

Risen from a river, o'er the maruA glides.* 

JJilion P. L.. xiL 630. 

B. As adj. : Marshy, moory, boggy, fenny, 
ewampy. 

•• Some plantations . . . have ha 111 along the sea 
and riven, In rrutruh and unwholesome grounds. — 
Bacon ; Essays ; 0. /Plantation*. 

Mar 1 Tst, a. A s. [Fr. Mariste, from Marie * 
the Virgin Mary.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Congregation described under B. 

B. ^3 substantive : 

Eccles. £ Church Hist. (PL) : A Congregation 
founded in 183t> by some priests at Lyons for 
the education of the poor and mission work. 
They wear the ordinary dress of secular 
priests, but take solemn* vows. They have 
one house in London. 

mar-l-tal, a. [Fr., from Lat. maritalis = 
pertaining to a husband ; maritus — a hus- 
band ; Sp. marital ; ltal. maritalt.] Pertain- 
ing to or connected with a husband ; incident 
to a husband. 

"A husband may exercise his marital authority 
so far, as to give hla wife moderate correction."— Art 
of Tormenting. 

* mar l tat-cd, a. [Lat. maritus — a hus- 
band.] Having a husband ; married. 

*m&r’-i-tim-al, *mar 1 tlm-ale, a. [Eng. 
maritimJ(c); -a L] 1’ertainiDg to the sea; 

maritime, marine. 

••Skill of warlike service, and experience In man- 
timal causes."— Hot lushed : Description of Ireland. 
(Ep. Ded.) 

* mar l tim-ate, a. [Eng. maritim(e) ; -afe.] 
Maritime. 

Leaving his own name to some maritimate pro- 
vince on that aide."— Raleigh : Uist . of World, bk. L, 
ch. viiL 


mir 1 l time, a. [Fr., from Lat. maritimus, 
from mare — the sea ; Sp. A Port, maritimo ; 
ltal. marittimo.] 


I. Pertaining to or connected with the sea, 
navigation, or marine affairs ; pertaining to or 
connected with shipping or commerce by sea. 


" That no rude savour maritime invade 
The nose of nice aohility." 

VOID per ; Tatk, 1L 238. 


2. Bordering on or situated near the sea. 

"All the maritime tract comprehending Busar-x. 
and part of Kent."— Drayton : Poly-Otbion, s. 17. 
Illustrations to selden. 


3. Having a uavy or marine, and commerce 
by sea : as, a maritime power. 

* 4. Characterized by naval strength or 
supremacy, or by numerous naval expeditions. 

••In the maritime reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
E<1 ward Coke thinks It matter ol boast, that the royal 
uavy of Kaglaud then consisted of three-amt* thirty 
•hips." — BlacJtstone : Commentaries, bk. i., ch. 18. 


maritime-courts, s. pi. 

Law : The Court of Admiralty and its court 
of appeal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


maritime fruit-bat, s. 

Zool. : Cunonycteris amplexicaudata, an In- 
dian tailed fruit-bat, with a geographical 
range from the Persian gulf to the Philippine 
lalanda. It haunts the coasts, and by aome 
zoologists is supposed to feed ou uiollusca, 
and other marine animals picked up ou the 
aea-aliore. 


maritlmo-lntereat, s. A premium 
charged upou a bond of bottomry. 

maritimo-law, 5 . The law relating to 
shipping, navigation, hurbours, aud aoamcn. 

* maritimo 8 tato, «. The body consist- 
ing of the olllccrs and innrinera of the British 
navy, who arc governed by express and per- 
manent laws, or the articles of the navy, 
established by act of Parliament. 

* m&rd-tor'd OU8, n. [From Lat. maritus 
= a husband, 011 analogy of uxorious (q.v.).] 
Fond of a husband. 


•• Datum maritorious ne'er were meritorious * 

Chapman Hussy />' Ambols, 1L 

* mAr I-tiir* 1 -ont, n. [I>at. maritus — a 
husband.] Wishing to become a husband. 
'•.Miukiii was . . . a long while marKurient,"— 
Southey The />ortor, ch. cxxvl. 


mar' Jdr am, 5. [Gor. majoran; Ilal. mn- 
jorami, mdgyiorana ; ,Sp. majorann, tnrjorana . 
Port, tnaioratia, manyrntna, amurtuxi ; Ki. 
marjolaine, from Lat. m/uirncuj; Gr. a/x<ip«<(oc 
(amartiAroa), apapaxop (amurakonH the Persian 


and Egyptian species of which were probably 
akin to our own morjoram, the Uieek one = a 
bulbous plant.} 

iiof. : The gen ns Origanum. Common Mar- 
joram is Origanum vutyarr. It 1ms broadly- 
ovate, obtuse, entire, or toothed leaves, and 
nnuidiab pamclcd heads of purple, odoriferous 
fiowers. It ia wild in Britain 011 dry hills and 
bushy ploces, where it tlowere Trout July to 
September. It is found also in Continental 
Europe, the north of Alrica, and Asia. The 
dried leaves are used instead of too, and iu 
fomentations ; the essential oil is caustic and 
is used by farriers ; a little cotton-wool 
moistened with it and placed in the cavity of 
an aching tooth will often give relief. Couutry 
people use it to dye woollen cloth purple, and 
linen reddish brown. Goats and sheep cal it, 
horses do so to a less extent, but cattle will 
uot feed ou it. 

ThcCretan Marjoram isOrujnnimcrriurtm, 
the Egyptian Marjoram, 0. ov/ypriucum, the 
Knotted Marjoram, O. Majontua, and Winter 
Sweet Marjorom, 0. heracleoticum. 


mark ( 1 ). * marc ( 1 ), s. [A.S. marc, pi. mar- 
aui; ‘^ogn. with Ger. mark; Jcel. morL.] 

1. A weight still used in some parts of 
Europe, especially for gold and silver. It 
varies in difierent countries. 

2. The name of several coins, formerly or 
still in use : as, 

* (1) An English coin, value 13s 4d. sterling. 

"Thre thousand nuirke he gtif with testament full# 
To Pctlr and Paule of Rome." (right, 

Robert de Brunne. )>. 

(2) A German coin, value lljd. It ia divi- 
sible into 100 pfenuige. 

(3) The old unit of value in Hamburg, volue 
about la. l‘d. sterling. To a great exteut 
superseded by the uew monetary system of 
Germany. 

* (4) The sixth part of the Danish rigsdale, 
value nearly 4$d. sterling. 

* (5) The fifth part of the Norwegian specie 
dalcr, called also the ort, value lOJd. sterling. 

mark banco, 3 . In Hamburg and the 
Hanse Towns an imaginary unit of volue, 
equal to about Is. 5Jd. sterliug. 

mark courant, s. Io Hamburg and 
the liause Towns u unit of value, equal tc 
Is. 2*d. sterling. 


mark (2), * merk, * merko, s. [A.S. mean 
= a mark, e bound, an end, a border; cogn. 
with Dut. merk; I cel. mark ; i>\v. marke ; 
Dan. mcerke ; M. 11. Ger. marc, all = a mark, 
a sign ; M. H, Ger. marke ; O. 11. Ger. mar- 
cha ; Fr. marque; Goth, marka - a border- 
land, a march; Lat. margo; Mid. Eng. A 
Fr. marge = a margin (q.v.).] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A visible sign or impression, na by a 
dot, a line, a atroke, a stamp, a figure, a cut, 
Ac., left by any body upon onother. A mark 
may l>e made either by leaving a portion of 
one substaoce upon onother, os of ink on a 
paper ; by an incision or indentation made iu 
a softer by a harder body, as the mark of a 
aeal in wax ; by a chonge of colour, or a 
bruise, as the mark of a whip on 0 arson's 
back. 

"Set a mark upua the fon?b»a«l« of the n ju.*'— 
Pick. lx. H. 

(2) Any visible sign, indication, or token by 
which a thing may be distinguished, recog- 
nized, or detected. 

(3) That at which a missile is or may b« 
directed ; a butt, a target, an aim. 

(4) A character or sign, generally in the 
form of a cross, made by n person who cannot 
write, as a substitute for his name or signa- 
ture. 

"The method of the Baxon# wm for »uch o« cwulil 
write to ln»c rk bo their iiainn. and, whether they could 
write or nut. to alllx the »uni u( the crwM ; which c««- 
lora our Illiterate vulvar do. lor U*p iiioM fwart. t*> IhU 
day keel* up; l»y »l^ninv »cr»« (or their omr* when 
unable to write their uaiuea."— Blatkstone. Comment., 
bk. 11., ch. 20 . 


2. Figurxitiwly : 

(1) Any distinguishing sign, token, or evi- 
dence. 


llow know vou that I am iu love? 

Marry, by Uir*e »|>eclal mart*. 

Shakes i>. r*r» Oentlcmen of I'rrono, II. 1. 


(2) Pre-eminence, distinction, consequence, 
Importance, jmsltion. 

" ltoth Kahlu* and (\jniellu*. In the wcohd decern- 
vlrate. were i*ntrlclan> of Mvint."— Ltsri* Cred. Parly 
Bom in Ulst. 116W). II. 2»8. 


boll, b^; pout, J<^1; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gom; thin, {his; sin, ; oxpcct, ^cnophon, o^lst. ph L 
-oLiul, - tian = shfjji. -tlon, -slon » shun ; -tlon, -alon = zhuu- -clous, -tlous, -slous ® shhs. bio, -dlo, Ac. b?l, d^L 
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* (3) An object looked at for guidance ; the 
object of respect or regard ; a pattern, an 
example. 

(4) A butt, a target ; that at which an ything 
is or may be directed. 

*• Ohliquely w addling to the mark in view.* 

Pop e : Duncmd, i. 172. 

(5) The point to be reached ; the proper 
standard : as, To be up to the mark, 

(6) The exact amount, a limit : as, To be 
■within the mark. 

* (7) The same as Marque (q.v.). 

II. Technically : 

1, Comm. : [Trade-mark], 

2. Naut. : One of the notifications of depth, 
on a sounding-line. [*[ (4).] 

% (1) God bless (or sure) the mark ; save the 
mark : Ejaculations or parenthetical expres- 
sions indicative of irony, scorn, deprecation, 
or surprise. 

** And 1 { God blew the markf\ his raoorahip’s Ancient.’* 
Shakesp.; Othello, i. l. 

*(2) Mark of tooth : The marks on the teeth 
of horses by which their age is known. 

"At four years old cometh the mark of tooth In 
horses, which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea 
within it ; and weareth shorter and shorter every year, 
till at eight years old the tooth is smooth."— Baron ■ 
Mat. Hut. 

(3) To make one's mark : To make one’s 
influence felt; to attain to a position of 
influence and distinction. 

(4) Marks and deeps : 

Naut. : The mode of indicating lengths on 
the hand lead-line. The marks have certain 
Indications ; the deeps are the estimated 
fathoms in the intervals of the marks 

Mark 2. leather; mark S, blue bunting: deep 4. 
mark 5. white bunting ; deep 6, mark 7, red hunting ; 
deep S. 9, mark 10. leather ; deep 11, 12. mark 13, blue 
bunting; deep 14. mark 15. white bunting; deep 16, 
mark 17. red hunting ; deep 18. 19. mark 20. two knots, 

Mark (3), s. [Gr. Mapxo* (Markos), from Lat. 
Marcus .) 

Scrip. Bioa . : Ths evangelist whose name is 
prefixed to the second gospel. Ho was almost 
certainly the same as the “John whose sur- 
name was Mark,'* mentioned in Acts xii. 12, 
23. The name John was Jewish ; Mark 
(Marcus) was Roman. [John.] John Mark's 
mother lived at Jerusalem, her house being a 
resort of Christians (Acts xii. 12). He was 
nephew, cousin, or other relative of Baruabas 
(Col. iv. 10). He seems to have been converted 
by Peter (1 Pet. v. 13), and also to hate 
been the young man ao nearly captured on lh 4 ; 
evening of our Lord's betrayal (Mark xiv. 51, 
52). On the first missionary journey of Paul 
and Barnabas, he went as their minister, but, 
while they were at Perga, left them, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem (Acta xii. 25 ; xiii. 13). 
Paul considering him fickle, would not accept 
him as an attendant; while Barnabas, his 
relative, believed him thoroughly trustworthy. 
In consequence of this difference of opinion, 
Paul and Barnabas separated, Paul going in 
one direction on a mission tour, and Barnabas, 
accompanied by Mark, on another. Ulti- 
mately Mark gained anew the good opinion of 
St. Paul, and attended on him during his final 
imprisonment (Col. iv. 10 ; Phil. 24) We read 
of him as being with Peter “at Babylon" 
(I Pet. v. 13). Afterwards Paul desired his 
return to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11). Tradition is 
acarty and contradictory as to his subsequent 
career. 

% The Gospel according to St. Mark: 

New Test. Canon : The second of the gospels, 
almost universally attributed to the John 
Mark of this article. Papias, I renams. Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertnllian, Origen, Eusebius, 
and other Christian fathers, allege that a con- 
nection existed between Peter and Mark, the 
Matter probably deriving from the former the 
chief materials Tor his work. This view is 
probable, when it is observed that more pro- 
minence is given to censures upon St. Peter 
than on commendatory statements regarding 
him (cf. Mark viii. 33 with Matt. xvi. 17-20;. 
The writer was evidently a Jew, or at least 
familiar with Judcea ; but his gospel was 
specially designed for the Gentiles. Except 
in recording the discourses of Jesus, he no- 
where shows that any incident narrated ful- 
filled Old Testament prophecy, and the terra 
“law," in the sense of the Mosaic law, no- 
where occurs. Statements likely to give 
offence to the Gentiles are also omitted (cf. 
Matt. x. 5, 6 with Mark vi. 7-11). His gospel 
seems to have been written at Rome, though 


there are a few suffrages in favour of Alex- 
andria. If addressed especially to any Gentile 
nationality, it was to the Romans. While 
there are Aramfeisms, in the Greek there are 
Latin expressions too, as Krjvaoi ( kensos ) =■ 
Lat. census, and Kcvrvpiiav (kenturioh) = Lat. 
centurio . Mark records the miracles more 
than the discourses of Jesus. His style is 
more precise and graphic than that of the 
other evangelists. The language approaches 
more closely to that of St. Matthew than to 
that of St. Luke. The general opinion of the 
Christian church for many centuries was, as 
it still is. that it was the second gospel in 
point of time ; though the opinion is gaining 
strength that it was the first instead of the 
second. Till the question be settled, it is use- 
less to attempt to fix its date. The last 
twelve verses of St. Mark (xvi. 9-20) ara of 
doubtful authenticity. External testimony is 
perhaps slightly in their favour, but internal 
evidence is strongly against them ; hence, in 
the Revised Version, they are separated by an 
interval from the rest of the book. 

mark, v.t. & i. [A.S. mearcian, from mearc — 
a mark.} 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make a mark on ; to impress with a 
mark ; to stamp. 

**lly body's marked with Roman swords." 

Shakesp : Cymbelme, ill. a 

2. To denote, to distinguish, to stamp, to 
characterize. 

3. To single out, to designate, to point out, 
to appoint. (Often followed by out.) 

’* If we are marked to die. we are enough 
To do onr country loss.” 

Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. a 

4. To take notice or observation of ; to take 
note of; to notice, to observe ; to pay heed to. 

" Looks It not like the king 7 Mark It, Horatio." 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, L 1. 

5. To point out ; to indicate. 

•• Hla . . andihly marking the time with his foot 
cannot escape censure.”— A themrum. Feb. 18, 1882. 

B. Tntrans. : To notice ; to take note ; to 
observe critically or attentively. 

"The Grecian marking as it cut the skies.** 

Pope : Homer; Iliad xriL S31. 

(1) To mark out : To designate ; to notify 
as by a mark ; to single out. 

*' That marks thee out for helh" 

Shakesp, . Hichard II., Iv. 

(2) To mark time ; 

Mil. : To lift and bring down the feet alter- 
nately at the same rate as in marching, bnt 
without moving in any direction. 

mar kab, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

^4sfro?i. .* A white star of the second magni- 
tude, a Pegas>i, at the junction of the wing and 
shoulder of the imaginary Pegasns. 

* mark -a ble, a. [Fr. marquable.] Remark- 
able, notable. 

" He would strike them with some markable punish- 
ment.''— Sandys: State of Religion, to. Qb. 

marked, pa. par. & a. [Mark, u.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adject iiv: 

1. Noted or distinguished with a mark. 

2. Plain, open, evident. 

" He seems to h»ve been afraid that he might . . . 
receive some marked Affront. '—Macaulay : Hist. Sng., 
ch. xx. 

marked-pawn, s. 

Chess : A pawn marked out by a player as 
tlia piece with which he undertakes to check- 
mate his adversary. 

mark ed ly, adv. [Eng. marked ; - ly .) 
Plainly, openly, evidently, publicly. 

* mar-kee, $. [Marquee.) 

mark -er, s. [Eng. mark ; -er.\ 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who sets or atampa a mark upon 
anything. 

2. One who takes note or notice. 

3. A counter used in card -playing. 

4. At English schools and universities the 
monitor who calls the roll after divine service. 

II. Technically : 

1. Billiards: The person who notes and 
calls out the score. 

2. Military: 

(1) The man stationed at the targets to signal 
the points made. 


(2) The soldier who is the pivot round 
which a body of men wheel, or who marks 
the direction of an alignment. 

3. Sewing-machine ; An attachment for form- 
ing creases in or marks on fabric, so that it 
may be folded in line with such crease nr 
mark for a tuck, and in a line parallel with, 
aud at aoy desired distance from, another tuck. 

mar -ket, s. [O. Fr. * market, markiet, mar - 
chet (Fr. marehe), from Lat. mrreatus = traffic, 
trade, a market, from mercatus, pa. par. of 
mercor = to trade ; merx (gen it. merm) = mer- 
chandize; Ger. A Dut. markt; \ce\.markadhr ; 
Sp. A Port, mercado ; Ital. mtreato; Dan. 
morktd ; Sw. marknad ; O. H. Ger. marchal. 
mar cat, mercat ; M. H. Ger. marfxit.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A public place in a city, town, &c., where 
cattle, goods, &c , are exposed for sale ; a 
public building in which provisionsare exposed 
for sale ; a market-place, a market-house. 

" Xo man makes baste to the market, where there Is 

nothing to be bought but hlowa **— Raleigh : Hut. 

World, bk. iv., ch. ii.. § 4. 

2. The meeting or congregating together of 
people for the purchase and sale of goods ; an 
occasion on which cattle, goods, <fcc., are pub- 
licly exposed for sale ; a fair. 

3. The crowd or assemblage of persons met 
together in a market for husiuess or pleasure. 

4. The transactions, dealings, or trade in s 
particular commodity. 

5. Purchase or sale ; the rate of purchase 
and sale ; price, coat, demand : as, The market 
was dull. 

6. The country, region, district, or place 
where anything is dealt in, or ia in demand. 

* 7. Purchase, bargain. 

** Whxt is a mtn, 

If his chief good, and market of his time. 

Be but to sleep." Shakesp. : Hamlet, It. 4. 

Ill English Law : Tha privilege of having a 
market. Market ia defined by statute to be 
“ the liberty of graDt or prescription whereby 
a town is enabled to set up and opeD shops, 
<kc., at a certain place therein for buying and 
selling, aDd better provision of such victuals 
as the subject wanteth." Public marts, or 
places of buying and selling, such as markets 
and fairs, with the tolls thereunto belonging, 
can only be set up by virtue of the graut of 
the crown, or by long and immemorial usage 
and preacription, which presupposes such a 
grant. The general rnle of the law is that all 
sales and contracts of anything vendible, in 
fairs or markets overt, that is, open, shall not 
only be good between the parties, but also 
be binding on all those that have any right 
of property therein. Market overt in the 
country is only held on the special days pro- 
vided for particular towns by charter "or pre- 
scription ; but in London, every day, except 
Sunday, ia market-day. The market-place, 
or spot of ground set apart by custom for the 
sale of particular goods, is also in the country 
the only market overt; but in London io 
every shop in which goods are exposed pub- 
licly to sale, is market overt, for sucli things 
only as the owner professes to trade in. In 
Scotland no such privilege attaches to goods 
sold in market-overt ; and the owner of goods 
sold by one who has stolen them, or to whom 
they inay have been lent, may reclaim them 
from the purchaser. 

market-basket, s. 

1 . A basket used to carry goods to or from 
market. 

2. A basket used by dealers in the London 
fruit and vegetable markets. It contains 56 
lbs. of potatoes. 

* market bell, s. A bell rung to give 

notice that trade may begin. 

"Enter, go In, the market-bell Is rung." 

Shakesp. : I Henry IV., ill. X 

* market- be ter, s. One who swaggers 

up and down ; a swaggerer. 

" He was a market-beter at the full." 

CAaucer . C. 7*., 4.937. 

market-crier, s. A public or town crier. 

market-cross, s. A cross set up to de- 
note where a market is held. They wera 
sometimes of very elaborate design. 

" Proclaim'd at market-crosses, read in churches." 

£7»a*«p. . 1 Henry / r. , v. L 

market-day, s. The day on vvliich a 
market is held. 

•market- folks, * market-folk, s.pL 

People who attend markets. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9U; work, who, son : mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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market garden, *. A pu-den in which 
T»g<*ra >les and fruits. arc raised fir the market. 

market- gardener, a. One who grows 
vegetables, fruits, &c., for the markets. 

“Ax the iin'li ot fishermen met m*rkrr«/ftriirur>-t, 
wh>. at Xat-I^, y<!!cd and llir w up their e.»j» in 
honour u! Mtunmeilu."— J(itcaa.ay ; Jlut. Enj., ch. 
jgj. 

* market geld, s. The tolls raised at a 

market. 

market house, s. A building In which 
a tu.ii'jvet is held. 

* market maid, s. A female servant 
who attends a market to buy or sell. 

*' But you ar» conic, 

A marketmutid to Romo. 

,>hake* jo. . .inuiiy A Cleopatra, til. & 

* market man. s. A mau who attends a 
market to buy or s d. 

"Si* worthil y j»oan nta har^sm for their w : ve*. 

A* mnrkel-men fur oxen, sheep. <<r in-r*- " 

Shake tp. I Henry V, 8. 

market overt, s. An open or public 
market. [.Market, 5. f II.) 

market plaee, 5. The open space in a 
town, *Kc., where a market is held ; a place of 
public sale. 

” The »«cond, with a bearded face, 
blood kinging in the market, plaee.” 

l-orvj fellow , Singert 

market price, market rate, s. The 
eurrciit price or rate of commodities ; current 
value as expressed in terms uf money. 

** I had that winch any inferior might 
At tnnrkef-prtre h vve liumjUt." 

Shake*),. : .Ilf* II WI That EmU Well, T. 8. 

•market stead, 'market sted, s. 

A market-place. 

** Tlu-lr best archers plac'd 
Tbe market-tied about. 

/tray ton : Poly-Otbion, *. 22. 

market town, s. A town which lias the 
privilege of holding a market at certain times. 

market woman, i. A womau who at- 
tends markets to buy or sell, 

mar ket, r.i. A f. [Market, $.) 

A. Intrans. : To deal in a market ; to buy 
and sell ; to make bargains for commodities. 

* B. Trans.: To otfer for sale or sell ia a 
market ; to deal in ; to vend. 

" Imluatriou* merchants inert, and market there 
The world’* collected we«t.li ” 

Southey ; Thulahit. \v. 

mar ket-a-ble, a. (Eng. ma rket ; *aWg.) 

1. That may nr can be sold; lit for the 
market ; saleable. 

" Leaving the finely ground mineral rciiduea to pass 
away readily fur concentration Into it marketable 
condition . Daily Telegraph, Sept. 15, lh«2. 

2. Current in the market. 

* mar ke t a ble ness, $. [Fug. market- 
able: -fuss.]' The quality or state of being 
marketable. 

*mar ket er, *. [Eug. market; - er .] Ouo 
who attends a tnark-t to buy or sell ; ono 
who exposes goods lor sale in a market. 

inar lcet ing, 8. [Eng. market; -in?.) 

1, The act or practice of attending or trans- 
acting business in markets. 

*2. floods offered for sale in a market; 
commodities purchased In u market. 

mark -boor, mark* boro, a. [Native 

name.) 

Znol. : Capra megttcerot, popularly called the 
Scrpent-catei, found in the forests of the 
north-east of India and In Cashmere. It is 
rather larger than the Ibex. Colour, slaty- 
gray ; the long beard of a darker lme. The 
triangular spiral horns are sometimes as much 
as live feet long. Mark hi mis have bred 

several times in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society, Regent's Park, London. 

mark' ing, pr. par., a., «fc s. [Mark, V.) 

A. ft B. As pr. par, <£ partidp. a<tj . ; (See 
tlie verb). 

C. A * substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language ; 

1. The act of impressing a mark, or marks 
upon anything. 

2. A mark or nnmbcr of marks upon any- 
thing ; a characteristic or peculiar arrange- 
ment of natural colouring: as, the markings 
on f lie petals of a llower. 

II. /totally: 

I. The term is used of tho surface of leaves. 


which may be rugose, netted, half- net ted, 
pitted, burnoose, huueycombed, Ac. 

2. It is employed of the colour or variega- 
tion of leaves, Ac. 

H Marking of cattle : 

The marking or branding of cattle is com- 
monly practiced in the great open ranches of 
the \Vfsteni States, for the ease of recovery of 
strays from tlie herds, there being fixed marking 
periods in which all the young cattle are bran- 
ded with the owner's mark. Sheep are also 
marked to distinguish them. 

marking- fruit, marking nut-tree , x 

Lot. : Semecarpus Anacardium. 

marking-gauge, «. 

Carp. : Tlie marking-gauge has a stem which 
Carries a scribing point and a head or fence, 
which is adjustable on the stem and secured 
in adjustment by a set screw or wedge. As 
the scribe is drawn along nil a board, the fence 
slides on the ledge of the latter, and causes 
the mark to be parallel with tlie edge and at 
the regulated distauce. 

marking ink, «. An indelible ink for 
marking clothes. 

marking iron, s. An iron stamp for 
branding cattle, goods, Ac. 

marking-machine, *, 

Coining: A machine used in the mint, to 
swage tlie edges of pl.tnchets for coin, raising 
the edge of tiie blank preparatory to milling. 

marking nut-tree, s. [Mabking-fruit.] 

marking-plough, s. 

Agric. : A plough used in running slight 
furrows iu ploughed laud as a mark for plant- 
ing corn, or, at greater distances, for sowing 
broadcast. Also used iu crossing out laud 
for planting an orchard. 

* mark'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. martin^; -ty.) 
Attentively. 

" PyToeba marktnyly harkened to all tlmt Damedos 
6a id.' —Sidney : Arcadia, p. 417. 

* mar'-kis, s. [Marquis.) 

* mar*- kls esse, s. [A femin. from markis.) 
The wile of a marquis ; a march ion ess. 

** I wul with other maidens stoml 
That ben my fel/iwei*, in our dure, and #ce 
Tbe markiscste." Chaucer : C.T., 8,1*0. 

* mark' mail, a. [Eng. mark , and man.) A 
marksman.* 

” A right good markman J And »hci f ur I love." 

Shake*),. : iiomeo Ji- Jultid, L L 

marks man, «. [Eng. marks , and num.) 

1. One who Is skilful to hit a msrk ; one 
who can shoot well. 

" He was a fencer ; be was a martwwn ; and. before 
he had ever »tond in the ranks, he was already mure 
than half u soldier. "—Jtacuulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xili. 

* 2. One who, not being able to write, 
makes his mark instead ol his name. 

*• If you can avoid it da not have marksmen for wit- 
nesses. — Lord St. Leonard) Handy-book of Property 
Law, p. 170. 

marks' -man -ship, S. [Eng. marksman ; 
•snip . J The quality »<r state of being a marks- 
man ; dexterity in shooting. 

* marks' -worn -an, s. [Eng. maria, and 
woi/ura.J An ‘archt ress ; a woman who alioots 
at a mark. (IAt. & Jig.) 

"Lmk exalted but perhaps not less skilful marks- 
women. '— Scott : St. A'^nimi Well, ch. xvlu. 

"mark’ wor-th$r, a. [Eug. mark, snd 
-worthy. ) Noteworthy. 

**A mark worthy old foot or two .'*— Carlyle Ml t 
relL, Iv. 238. 

marl, * marlo, *. [O. Fr. marie, merle; Fr 
viarne ; Wei, marl; Ir. & Gael, imirJu ; Put., 
Dan. k Kw. mtrgcl ; Low Lat. margilu, dimin. 
of Lat. vutrga — marl.) 

I, Ordinary Jxtngu age : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense m 1L 2. 

2. Fig. : The ground, tho earth. 

“ To sup|»ort unro^y stejw 
Over the hurnlng foari." Milton P. L 

II. Technically : 

(Jet ,1. : day with much cnloaruouH matter in 
Us cimipoHitinn. Somctlincs it is suit, some- 
times hard, In the latter case being called 
Indurated Marl. It some tunes contains cur- 
Initiate uf Hum to the extent of 40 or f>o per 
cent. If composed largely of shells, nr frag- 
ments of shell, it is r«l!t*d Shell Marl. It Is 
largely used iw a fertilising material, and other 
bods of sand and clay which lire useful as 


fertilizers arc popularly called marls, even 
when lacking the special character of marl 
proper. The green sands of New Jersey, w hose 
\a!ue is due to a gneu silicate of iron and 
potash, with occasionally some phosphate of 
lime, are thus called marls. Mail is found iu 
nearly every country, being due to the deposits 
in clay or mud of tin* shells of molliisks and 
other animals. It exists iu enormous deposits 
in central New York and along the Hudson, 
and extensively iu Ohio. The cretaceous and 
tertiary beds of New Jersey and tho Southern 
Atlantic ami Calf States contain it in great 
di|M)idls, a nearly continuous I wit extending 
from upper New Jersey to Tex:u». There are 
small deposits iu other states. Uuly the marls 
of New Jersey are used to any important ex- 
tent. llore nearly a million of tons are used 
annually, tho greensand bed being tH> unb-s 
long .and from 0 to 10 wide. Deposits of 
pbosphatic marls have been opened in Alu- 
bumu, which are said to be very valuable as 
fertilizers. 

marl-briels, a. The same as Mabl-stock 
( q.v.). 

marl slate, x 

Geology : 

1. Gen . : Any calcareous shale bearing tho 
same relation to marl which shale does to 
clay. It is very abundant in the Swiss Alps. 

2. fipec. : A series of beds with magnesian 
limestone, constituting the Middle Permian 

rocks. IM AONGMAN-LlMEfeTOifK.J 

marl stock, s. An English name for a 
kind ot brick ; a cutter. [Cutted, s. II. 3.) 

marl (I), v.t. [Marl, 8.) To dress or manure 
with marl. 

“Never yet wxs the mnn known that herewith 
marled the *rtme ^r.dinil twice Hi bis lifetime.' — 
P. Holland PI tine, bk. xvli., cb. viiL 

marl (2), rd. [Marline.) 

iVauL'cuJ : 

1. To fasten with a marline. 

2. To perform the operation of marling (q.v.). 

mar-la -ccous (ee ns sb), a. [Eng. marl; 
•uccous.] Resembling or partaking of the 
nature or quality ol marl ; marly. 

• marie, v.i. [A corrupt, of marvel (q.v.).] 
io womler, to marvel. 

marled, a. [Marl, 8.J Variegated, spotted 
(Scotch.) 

“ Gif I kmm'd but where ye luxklo. 

I’d scml to you a marled iiinid." 

/farm . J he (Jtudwifc c / M'itu chope house. 

mar -line, s. [Dut. marling, marlijn , fnim 
murreu = to tie, and lijn — a line.) 

Naut. : A small cord composed of two 
strands slightly twisted and used for laslung, 
sewing, and tricing. Used cither white or 
tarred. 

•• Some tbe gsll'il r»pe« with dauby marline bind." 

Itryden : .Inna* Mirnbtlit. oxime 

marline spike, marlin spike, 5. 

Xaut. : A pointed imu pin suspended by a 
l.-uiyaid, and Used to make an opening bet weeu 
the strands of lope in splicing. 

mar -line, v.t. [Marline, ».) 

Naut. : To wind marline round, as a rope. 

mar ling, *. [Marl (2), r.) 

Kant. : The act or operation nf wrapping a 
rope with tquui-yani or twine, having a knot 
atearli turn to secure it if it Ucomos cut at 
one or more places. [Serving.) 

marling hlteh, *. 

jVinif. : A kind nf hitch used by suilore it 
winding or twisting spun-yarn. 

marling spiko, *. [Marline-spike.] 

marl ite, s. I Eng. wuir/, s. ; -i/f.) A variety 
of marl. 

mar lit io, <». I Eng. mirlit(c) ; -ic.) Par- 
taking of the qualities or nature of marllte. 

marl pit, * marlo pit, (Eug. m/irf, s., 
and ;»</.] A pit when- mini i« or lias been 
dug. 

** llo «u 111 s mnrleint yfiiHc.” 

C'/xluctr . C*. r.. 8.45E 

marl stono, a. [Eug marl, h., and done.) 

Grot. ; A sandy ealenm>n> and fcrniginnns 
Wd, or Hciiea of IhmIs, dividing the up]K-r fr« iu 
tho low ci Lius cla>s. 


boil, bo^ ; p<JiU, Jov^l ; eat, 9011, eborus, 9hln, ben^h ; go, gem thin, fills ; sin, : expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-oiau. tlan =- shan. -tlon, -slon shun ; -tlon, -qilon ~ zhiin. -clous, tious, alous — ahua. -bio, -die, Ac. = b^l, deb 
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maiT-jf, a. [Eng. marl , s., and - y .] Com- 
posed of or containing mail; abounding with 
marl ; resembling marl. 

" The lean and hungry earth, the fat and mar/ yUnould, 

Where Bauds be always hot.” 

/tray ton : Poly-Olbion, 8. & 

marly-clay, s. A variety of clay, used in 
making pale bricks, and as a manure. 

marly-limestone, s. Argillaceous lime- 
stone ; limestone with clay in its composition. 

mar-mair -6 lite, s. [Gr. p.app.a.ipu) (mar- 
mairo) = toglisteii, to shine, and Attfos (lUhos) 
= a stone ; Ger. marmairolith.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in very fine 
crystalline needles, diffused throughout a 
brownish manganesian limestone, at Longban, 
Wermland, Sweden. Crystallization, probably 
monoelinic. Hardness, 5 ; sp, gr. 3*07 ; col- 
our, pale yellow ; transparent. Compos. : 
silica, 56*27 ; protoxide of iron, 2*03 ; protoxide 
of manganese, 4*86; magnesia, 21*30; lime, 
6*33 ; potash, 1*89 ; soda, 5*94 ; loss by igni- 
tion, 0*90. 

mar ma lado, * mar ma lat, * mar- 
ma let, * mar me lad, s'. O. Fr. merwie- 
lade (Fr. marmelade), from Port, vmrmelada, 
from marmelo = a quince, of which fruit it was 
originally made ; Lat. melimelum, from Gr. 
nf\ipa)\ov (melimelon) = a sweet apple, an 
apple grafted on a quince, from (meli) — 
honey, (Lat. me!), and p.rf\ov (melon) = an 
apple.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A general name given to pre- 
serve prepared from various fruits, especially 
those of a hitter or acid nature, as oranges, 
lemons, barberries, the berries of the mountain 
ash ; sometimes also of apples, plums, pears, 
pine-apples, &c, 

2. Bot. (1) Achras mammom , a dessert fruit 
[Achras], (2) [Marmalade-tree]. 

marmalade box, s. 

Bot., £c.: The fruit of Genipa esculenta or 
americana. [Genipa.] 

marmalade tree, s. 

Bot. : Lucuma mammosum. [Lucuma.] 

•mar ma-lat, * mar ma let, s. [Mar- 

malade.]* 

mar' ma-lite, s. [Marmolite.] 

mar' ma-tite, s. [Named after the place 
where first fouod, Marmato ; sutb -ite (Min.).] 

M in. : A variety of blende (q.v.) of a dark- 
brown to black colour, aDd containing 10 per 
cent., or upwards, of iron. Sp. gr. 3 9 to 4*2. 
Christophite (q.v.) is a related mineral. 

* mar-me-lad, s. [Marmalade.] 

mar mo lite, mar' ma lite, s. [Gr. 
pappaipm (marmairo) — to glisten, to shine, 
and Ai0os (lithos) = stone ; Ger. marmolith.] 

Min. ; A variety of the mineral serpentine 
(q.v.), occurring in thin brittle folia. Sp. gr. 
2 41 ; lustre, pearly ; colour, greenish to pale 
green. Found at Hoboken, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

mar mo ra-ceous (ce as sh), a. [As if 

from a Lat. marmoraceus , from marmor = 
marble.] Pertaiuing to or resembling marble. 

• mar -mdr-ate, * mar’-mor at-ed, a. 

[Lat. marmoratus, pa. par. of marmoro = to 
cover with marble ; marmor = marble.] 

1. Covered or overlaid with marble. 

" Under this ston closyde and mat-morale 
Lyetb John Kltte, Londoner natyft *' 

Wood: Athena Ozon., voL L 

2. Variegated like marble. 

mar-mor-a-tlon, s. [Lat. marmoratio, from 
marmoratus, pa. par. of marmoro = to cover 
with marble.] 

1. The act of covering or encrusting with 
marble. 

2. The act of variegatiug so as to resemble 
marble. 

3. A casing of marble to a building. 

mar mor-a-tum, mar-mor e -turn, s. 

[Lat.] 

1. Architecture: 

(1) A cement made of pounded marble 
and lime for architectural purposes. 

(2) White of egg and quicklime incorporated 
in a mortar. 

2, Dent. : A cement of tin-foil and mercury, 
formerly used for tilling decayed teeth. 


mar-mor -e al, mar-mor -e-an, a. [Lat. 
marmoreus, from marmor — marble ; Fr. mar- 
moreen ; Itftl. & Sp. marmor eo.) 

1. Pertaiuing to or resembling marble. 

2. Made of marble. 

* mar-mdr’-e-al-ly, adv. [Eng. marmoreal ; 
dy.] Like marble ; stonily, coldly. 

" He was not marmor rally emphatic, as Laudor 
was.”— Atheneeum, Nov. 12, 1881, p. 024. 

* mar mor-tln to, s. [Lat. marmor — mar- 
ble, and Eng. tint (q.v.).] A process employed 
in the last century to decorate walls, ceilings, 
&c., in imitation of marble, Ac., by deposit- 
ing on a ground of an adhesive nature marble 
dust or powder, arranged in the form of the 
veins of a plaque of marble, and sometimes 
in that of an ornameatai figure. 

mar -mose, s. [Opossum.] 

mar-mo set', * mar mo-zet', s. [Fr. mar - 

mouset, from Low Lat. marmoretum = a little 
marble figure ; marmor = marble.] 

Zoot. : The Platyrhine genus Hapale (q.v.), 
from the tropical region of South America. 
Hapale Jacehus is the Common Marmoset, 
which is readily tamed, and becomes an 
amusing pet. The fur of the body is darkish- 
brown, with different shades of colour for 
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each hair, which is dusky at the root, reddish 
in the middle, and gray at the tip. The head 
is small, the nose flat, the face black, with a 
long tuft of white hair sticking out from 
each side. The tail is long and bushy, marked 
with alternate rings of ash -colour and black. 
H. humeralifer is tbe Cloaked Marmoset. 
The fore part of the body is white ; the hands 
gray ; the rump and underside deadish-tawny ; 
tail’ banded with gray and black. Called also 
Ouistiti. [Midas.] 

mar-mot, * mar-mot'-to, s. [Fr. mar- 
motte, from Lat. mus montanus = the mountain 
mouse.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Arctoniys (q.v.), but more parti- 
cularly confined to Arctomys marmota, the 
Common or Alpine Marmot, inhabiting the 
higher regions of the Alps, Pyrenees, and 
Carpathians. It is about twenty inches in 
length ; dark brown above, and lighter below. 
The Hoary Marmot, an American species, 
ranging as far north as tbe Arctic Circle, is 
A. pruinosus. Marmots live in large societies 
in extensive burrows. They are very active 
iu the summer, and pass the winter in a state 
of torpidity. 

••Hence also some beasts, its the 3 larmotto or J fut 
A 1/ an us, a creature as big or bigger than a rahl>et. 
which absconds all winter, doth (as Hitdanils tells us) 
live upon Its own fat.”— Hay : On the Creation, pt. iL 

2. Pi. : The genus Arctoniys, or True Mar- 
mots : less properly, Arctoniyinai, the second 
sub-family of Sciuridae (q.v.). 

* mar-mo-zet', s. [Marmoset.] 

ma-rone', a. [Maroon, cr.] One of a class 
o*f impure colours, composed of black and 
red, black and purple, or black and russet 
pigments, or with black and any other de- 
nomination of pigments in which red pre- 
dominates. 

marone-lake, s. A preparation of mad- 
der, of great depth, transparency, and dura- 
bility uf colour : it works well in water, 
glazes, and dries in oil, and is in all respects 
a good pigment ; its hues are easily given 
with other pigments, but it is not much used. 


* mar'-dn-ist, s. [After Publius Virgil ms 
Mnro, commonly called Virgil.] A disciple nf 
Virgil : a Virgilian. 

" Like some imperious maronist.’' 

Up. Hall . Satires, L vi. 7. 

Mar -on-ite, a. A s. [For etyru. see def.] 

A. Asadj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect of the Eastern Christians de- 
scribed under B. 

"There is also a .1 faronite college at Rome."— Addis 
A A mold : Cath. Diet., p. 643. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. : A body of Eastern Christian? 
of Mount Lebanon, probably deriving their 
name from one Maro, a Syrian monk contem- 
porary with Chrysostom. They adopted 
Monotbelite errors, but were united to the 
Homan Church in 1182, though they soon 
fell away through Greek influence. In 1216 
they again submitted, and the connection has 
subsisted ever since. They have excited 
more attention iu Europe than other Oriental 
Christians, on account of the persecutions 
they have suffered at the hands of the Druses 
(q.v.). In i860, 1,300 Maronites were killed, 
and 100,000 driven from their homes. Since 
then the governor of the Lebanon has been 
nominated by the Sultan of Turkey. In 1S65 
the Maronites numbered about 150,000. Arabic 
is the vulgar, and Syriac tbe liturgical lan- 
guage. 

ma-rodn' (1), a. & s. [Fr. marron = a run- 
away slave ; an abbrev. of Sp. cimarron — 
wild, unruly, from cima = a mountain- top.] 

A, As adj. : Fugitive. 

"A warmut of the Lord Chief Justice broke up tbe 
Maroon village fora short time ."— Macau lay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xxiiu 

B. As substantive : 

1. The name given to negroes in the West 
Indies. In many cases by taking to tbe fo- 
rests and mountains they rendered themselves 
formidable to the colonists, and sustained a 
long and brave resistance against tbs whites. 
When Jamaica was conquered by the English 
iu 1655, about 1,500 slaves retreated lo tbe 
mountains, and were' called Maroooa. They 
continued to harass the island till the eud of 
the last century, when bloodhounds were 
employed to track them to their hiding-places 
(Bartlett . ) 

2. A bright white light used for signals in 
tbe East iDilies. 

maroon party, s. A party of pleasure, 
diflering from a picnic in that it occupies 
several days iustead of one. 

ma-roon' f v.t. & i. [Maroon, a.] 

A, Trans. : To put ashore and leave on & 
desolate island by way of punishment, aa 
was doue by the buccaneers, Ac. 

B. 7)Hr«ns. : To go on a maroo n- party ; to 
picnic. 

*' A marooning party ... la a party made up to 
pa&s several days ou the shore or in the country.'*— 
Bartlett : A wnooiiiwi, p. 334. 

ma roon’ (2), a. & s. [Fr. marron = the great 
chestnut, Irom Ital. marrone.] 

A. As adj. : Of a brownish-crimson colour ; 
claret-coloured. 

" It Is of a deep almost maroon green ."— Gardeners 
Chronicle, xvi. |18SI), 639. 

B. As subst.: A rocket having the case 
bound round with tarred twine, so that it 
explodes with a great noise. 

ma-roon'-er, s. [Eug. maroon (q.v.) ; -er.) 
A runaw ay slave ; a maroou. 

" OntheBouth shore dwelt a ma rooner, that modestly 
called himself a hermit."— Byrd : \V estover Papers. 
p. 13. 

mar'-plot, s. [Eng. mar, v., and plot.] One 
who, by officious interference, mars or spoils 
a plot or design. 

Mar'-purg, Mar'burg, s. [See def.] A 

town of Hesse Gassel. 

Marpurg Conference, s. [Reforma- 
tion, Zw JNOLtAMSM.] 

marque (que as k), * mark, s. [Fr. marque 
— a boundary, a distress or seizure of goods; 
fromO. H. Ger. marcha = a march, a boundary.] 
[March (1), $.] A licence to make reprisals 
on the belongings of a public enemy, generally 
in the phrase letters of vutrque or letters of 
i marque and reprisal , which meant originally a 
liceure or commission to pass over the bound- 
ary or frontier, into an enemy's country, and 
capture or destroy the persons or goods of the 
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enemy* in reprisal for goods or persons cap- 
tured or destroyed by him. The meaning now 
is an extraordinary" licence or commission 
granted hy the government of one country to 
its subjects to make reprisals at sea on the 
subjects of another country in return for in- 
juries it has received or antlered ; a licence to 
engage in privateering ■ a private vessel com- 
missioned to attack and capture the vessels 
of an enemy ; a privateer. 

’* But the granting of Mtert of margue has long been 
disused, the conference which met at Paris in 1856. 
after the close of the war with Russia, having recom- 
mended the cntiie abolition of privateering.' — Black- 
ttonw: Comment., bk. i.. ch. 7. 

tnar-qncd' (qu as k), s. [Fr. marquise — 
(1) n marchioness, (2) an officer's tent, a mar- 
quee. The 5 has been dropped from a mis- 
taken idea that marquees, the proper form, 
was a plural : so we have sherry for skerris , 
pea for pease, Jfcc. 1 

1. An officer's field tent. 

2. A large field lent or covering made of 
atrong canvas to keep oir the rain ; generally 
with n second canvas or fly a little above the 
tent proper. 

fmar' qucs-al, n. (Eng. maryiiess; -al.) 
Pertaining or belonging to a marquis. 

"To *<© nil eyes, not royal, ducal, or marguctal, fall 
before her own." — Trollope ■ Barchetter T overt, xxx\ h. 

mar' quess, s. [Marquis.] 

mar quet-ry (qu is k), mar quet er-ie, 

s. [Fr. mitrr/Ktferte, from marqueter = to in- 
lay, to variegate, from marque = a mark (q.v.).] 
Inlaid work. It includes parquetry, reisner 
work, buhl, mosaic. (See these words.) The 
manner of executing this work consists in 
cutting the designs out of pieces of wood or 
plates of metal and inserting pieces of a dif- 
ferent colour. When the inlays are inserted, 
the work is levelled with the toothing-plane, 
and then scraped with the joiner’s scraper ap- 
plied obliquely at the joints of the wood. 

*'Th© royal apartments were richly adorned with ta- 
pestry and marquetry. ' — Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

max quis, mar -quess, * march es, 
•mar kis, ’mar quesse, $. [o. Fr. 

markis, marchis (Fr. marquis) = the governor 
of a frontier, a warden of the marches, a 
marquis, from Low Lat.roa rcTumsis = a prefect 
of the marches, from marcha = a march, a 
boundary, from O. II. Ger. murchn = a march 
(March (1), s.J; Sp. mar?i«s; Port, marquez ; 
ltal. warc/i«e.j 

* 1. An officer whose duty it was to guard 
and defend the marches or borderland of a 
country ; a warden or prefect of the marches ; 
a marcher. 

2. A title of nobility in England, ranking 
next below a duke, and above an carl. It is 
Also a title of dignity in France, Italy, and 
Germany. The eldest aon of a marquis in 
Great Britain 
Is usually 
8 t y 1 e d b y 
courtesy an 
earl, and the 
younger sons 
And daugh- 
ters lords and 
ladies. The coronet of marquis. 
wife of n mar- 
quis is called a marchioness. The title of 
marquis Is often attached as a second title to 
a dukedom, and is held hy the eldest sou of a 
duke during his father's lifetime. The coronet 
of a marquis consists of a richly-chased circle 
of gold, with four strawberry leaves and four 
balls of pcnrls set on short points on iis edge ; 
the cap, crimson velvet with a gold tassel on 
the top, and turned up with ermine. 

"The Margwtt wm the falsest. . . . tho most pnidl- 
Uni moiis, of mankind. — a flay : Hitt. Eng . xtll 

* *1 tsirfy marquess: A marchioness. (Shake- 
wpeare : Henry VIII., v. 2.) 

mar quis- ato, «. [Fr marquisat. from 
marquis . ) The seigniory, dignity, or lordship 
of a marquis. 

" The duke mule a sadden MW-mpt upon the mar- 
qvitaft of MniitKArTAto.”— ttellgni<r Wvttonlam*, p. «!&. 

•mar quis d6m, 'mar-ques dome, s. 

(Eng. marquis ; -•tom.] A nmrqniaatc. 

"Other noble* of the marjuftdomo of 8 a1uc©."— 
ffolinthctl If l*t. Scotland \ All. Itvp 

•mar quiso (qu as U), «. (Fr.) The wife 
of n marquis, a marchioness. 

marquise ring, s. A lady’s ring, hav- 
ing somewhat the shape of a vesica (q.v.). 
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* mar -quis ship, marqueship, a. [Eng. 
marquis; -ship.) A marquisate. 

* Unt n* for the marquethip of Corke ... he would 
not then nor yet thought it good u de&le therein." 
— J/oUnthed : Hitt. Ireland (mi. 

Mar quoi (quoi as kwa), s. (See the com- 
pound.) 

Marquol's rulers, $. pi A set of rulers 
devised by an artist named Marquoi, for the 
purpose of facilitating the operations of plot- 
ting and plan drawing. The set consists of a 
triangular ruler, whose hypotheuu.se is three 
times as long as the shorter side of the tri- 
angle, anil several rectangular rule rs, gradu- 
ated into equal parts, according to different 
scales. The rulers are made of hard wood, 
ivory, or metal, and the graduation lines arc 
cut close to the edges of the rectangular rulers 
for facility of application, 

’mar quys, s. (Marquis.) 
mar ram, s. (Mahum.) 

marred, ;>a. par. or a. [Mar, v.) 

marr'-er, * marr -ar, s. [Eng. war, v. ; - tr .) 
One who mars, spoils, or defeats anything. 

" For he «ayeth yt they may bo ye tnarrart & dls- 
troyer# of the real me .'*— Sir T. More: Workes, p. 295. 

* mar-rfa-ble, ‘ mftr'-i-a-ble, a [Eng. 
marry ; -able.) Fit to be married ; marriage- 
able. 

"Thither shortly after came Ambassadourj from the 
emi*rour, requiring the king's daughter n ffianced vnto 
him And lx* nig now virlpotent of mariable, desired 
she might be delivered vnto them/’ — Hvlinthed. 
Henry I. (an. IMS). 

mar riage, *mar / iage, $. [Fr. mariage, 
from Low Lat. marital icum, maritagium = 
a woman's dotvry.] 

I. Ordinary Uinguage : 

1. Lit. : The act of marrying or uniting a 
man and woman as husband and wife ; the 
legal union of a man and woman for life ; the 
state or condition of being married ; wedlock. 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) A wedding-feast ; a feast on the occa- 
sion of a marriage. 

"A certain kmy; wbtob nude a marriage for hU 
•on."— Matthew xxii. 2. 

(2) Intimate union. 

IL Technically: 

]. Anthrop. : Herbert Spencer ( Prin . of 
Sociol., i. § 279) says that “ the marital rela- 
tions . . . have gradually evolved ; " and 
that the first stage was promiscuity (q.v.), 
which “ may be called indefinite polyandry, 
joined with indefinite polygyny " (i. § 297) ; 
to that succeeded polyandry (q.v.), "in some 
cases the husbands beiug strangers, in others 
akin, and usually brothers *' (i. §297); higher 
in rank stands polygyny, “with which Hebrew 
history made us acquainted in our childhood " 
(i. § 304) ; and in due time was evolved mon- 
ogamy, “the natural form of sexual relation 
for the human race" (i. §314). Sir John 
Lubbock believes that “our present social 
relations have arisen from an initial stage of 
hetairism or communal marriage'' [*,1 1J; and 
says : 

"l believe thnt communal mArrlage wits gradually 
superseded by Individual marriage founded on capture, 
nnd IhAt this led firstly to exogamy, and then to 
female Infanticide . . , Endogamy nnd regulated 
polyandry, though frequent, 1 regard na exceptional, 
and as not entering Into the normal progress of de- 
velopment ‘'—Origin of Cinluation (1882). p, 100. 

Mr. J. F. Me Len nan's Primitive Marriage 
Is devoted to the subject of marriage by cap- 
ture [^1 3). Bachufen ( Das Mutter rccht) lias 
no idea of marriage being the result of social 
evolution. He considers that : 

"At first . . . human Udugs lived lnaat-ateof 
hetalrliun The women, hy nature nobler ami more 
•cind live than the men. were at I ait dingiintvd with 
thin hie, mid under tho impulse ol a strong religious 
aspiration, combined to put an end to hclaln»iM ami 
introduce marriage. They succeeded, and established 
monogamy, hut not without mi appeal tn force.”— 
Bachqfen In McLennan : Studict in Anc. Hitt., p. 410. 
2. Iaiw : lo law marriage is regarded in no 
other light than a civil contract. The law 
allows it to be valid where the parties were 
willing to contract, abb* lo contract, and did 
contract In tho form required by law. Dis- 
abilities to contract were formerly considered 
ns cither canonical or civil. I'uiiHanguimty, 
affinity, nml corporal infirmity were canonical 
disabilities, making the marriage voidable, 
but not Ipso facto void, until sentence of 
nullity hail been obtained The last of these 
Is now, however, the only canonical disability 
on which marriages, otherwise regular, can lie 
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declared void. The others have by statute 
been declared civil disabilities, which make 
the eon tract void ab initio. Besides enn- 
s nguinitv and alfinity, there are three other 
civ 1 disabilities: (1) A prior marriage, in 
which case, besides the penalties consequent 
ui*m it as a felony, the second marriage is 
void. (2) Want of age, which is sntlicient 
to avoid all other contracts, a fortiori il 
ought to avoid this, the most important 
contract of any .... But it is never- 
theless so far n marriage that if st the 
age of consent the parties agree to con- 
tinue together, they need not be married 
again. (3) Want of reason. The statute 
0 and 7 William IV. c. 85 provided for places 
of religious worship being registered for the 
solemnization of marriage, and permits of 
this contract being entered into before a 
registrar of marriages, without any religious 
sanction whatever. But whether solemnized 
in church, celebrated in a place of worship, 
or entered into before the registrar, a marriage 
must in all cases be preceded and accompanied 
by certain circumstances of publicity, or be 
entered into in virtue of a licence, which is 
obtainable only on oath being made that there 
is no legal impediment. By marriage the 
legal existence of tin* woman is incorporated 
and consolidated into that of the husband, 
under whose protection nnd cover she per- 
forms everything, and is therefore called in 
our law-Frcnch il feme -covert, fvmina viro co- 
o;*rfa, and her condition during her marriage 
ia called her coverture. Marriages are dis- 
solved by death or divorce. “A husl>and can 
present a petition for the dissolution of his 
marriage on the ground that his wife has been 
guilty of adultery; and a wife may seek the 
same relief on the ground thnt her husband 
has been guilty of incestuous or bigamous 
adultery, rape, or unnatural crimes, or of 
adultery coupled with such cruelty as would 
have entitled her to a divorce n mr««u 1 1 
thoro , or of adultery coupled with desertion 
without reasonable excuse for two years uud 
upwards." (Macquccn.) In Scotland marriages 
are either regular or irregular, the latter being 
by mere consent without the intervention of 
a clergyman, the parties expressing a solemn 
acceptance of each other as man and wife, in 
writing or verbally in the presence of witnesses. 

(1) Communal marriage : 

Anthrop. : Sir John Lubbock's name for the 
condition which some other authors call Ue- 
tairism or Promiscuity. 

"The primitive couditjou of iumi, socially. '*as on* 
In which imirriAKe did nut exist, or. a* »e iua) jwr- 
bup» for convenience cull It. of cnmwiumi/ mumflw, 
where All the men Aud women in n •mnll community 
were regarded a* equally married to one AUother." — 
Lubbock: Origin of Civilitatton 41*821. p 98. 

(2) Complex marriage : The domestic relation- 
ship between (he sexes existing in the Ameri- 
can sect calling themselves Perfectionists. 

" The central domestic /net of the household 1* tb« 
eompicjc of It* incmlwri to each other, and 

to All : a rite which Is to W understood a» Caking place 
on the entrance of every new member, whether mala 
or female. Into association ; and which Is said to COli 
vert tho whole body Into ono uiarrl/VKe circle: every 
limn becoming tho liunlminl and brother of every wo- 
man : every woman the w if© nnd sister of every man.’' 
— Uc^wordi pixon spiritual H'lees. 

(3) Marriage by rapture: 

Anthrop. : “Tim practice of getting wives 
by theft or force" (McLennan : studies tn 
Anc. Hist., p. 41). Two autable cases arc tho 
Rape of the Sabines (Liv., i. i») and the abduc- 
tion of the daughters of Shiloh by the sons of 
Benjamin (Judges xx., xxi.) (See Smith : Bible 
Diet., s. v. Marriage ) 

" Marriage by capture Is the third form ol marrlago 
specially recognised hy nliclent Hindoo law Luty- 
bock . Origin t^f Ciril tuition (KW. p. U'R. 

*1 obvious compounds : Marriage- bond, 

marriage-day, nuirrmge-hour, marrutgt -tie, 

marriage articles, s. pi. The stum* as 

MARniAC.I.-t ONTHAIT. 

marriage bod, s. The bed nppn prmt. u 
to n nun ami woman on their mninitg**. 

marriage bell, s. Joy-bells rung on tlw 
occasion of u wedding. 

Aod all Went merry as a marriaoe bell." 

Ilyr. r i CXiUle liar Id. tit 91. 

* marriage brokago, s. A considera- 
tion paid for arranging a marriage. It !• 
illegal, as contrary to public policy. 

♦ marriage broker, «. One who ar- 
ranges or unit rives marriages. 

marriage-contract, i». The contract 
orngieemeut on which n marriage Is founded. 
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marriageable— marrymuffo 


marriage-favor, «. A wedding-favor; 
a knot or bunch of white ribbons or flowers 
worn at a wedding. 

marriage license, s. A license for the 
solemnization of a marriage. 31 arriage licenses 
differ in the different states, in some no icense 
being required, while others have strict license 
requirements. This diversity of ^ws opens 
the wav to evasion of the laws of any particular 
atate. Thus the license law of Pennsylvania ifl 
evaded by crossing the Delaware and contract- 
ing an unlicensed marriage in New Jersey. 

^ Tn England licensee are of three kinds: 

1. Special license, granted only by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which dispenses with all 
restrictions as to time or place. 1 1 ie granted 
as a right to peers, &c., and as a favor to other 
persona. 

2. Ordinary license, granted by the Bishop 
of a diocese, through a surrogate. It dispenses 
with the publication of l-anns. A declaration 
must he made that no impediment exists, and 
the residence of one of the contracting parties 
in the. district in which the marriage is to be 
solemnized is required for “ the fifteen days 
last past,” before the issue of the license. 

3. License of the Superintendent Registrar. 
This license applies to any building registered 
lor the solemnization of marriage. Declaration 
as to impediments, and residence of one of the 
persons, are required. 

marriage lines, s.pl. A common name 
for a marriage eertitioate. 

••I took out of my bosom ... my marrlag+lintt." 
Reade : Clout er A Hearth, ch. lv. 
marriage- portion, s. A portion given 
to a vyoman on her marriage ; a dowry. 

marriage-settlement, s. An arrange- 
ment usually made before marriage, and in 
consideration of it, whereby a jointure is se- 
cured to tbo wife, and portions to the children, 
in the event of the husband’s death. 

marriage-vow, s. The vow taken by 
the man or woman at their marriage. 

max' riage-a-ble, a. [Eng. marriage; -abb.] 

1. Fit for marriage ; of age to be married. 

"The proportion of children wbicb «i«rr*nw. 
aMewanor woman may be presumed shall have. — 
0raunf Bill* of Mortality 

« 2. Suited or suitable for close union. 

"They led the vine 

To wed her dm ; she. spoiled about him twines 
Her marriageable arm*. Muton . P. v. .u. 

♦ mar -riage-a-ble ness, s. [Eng. marriage- 
T able; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
marriageable. 

mar '-ried. pa. par. & a. (Makky, T>.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. United in marriage. 

"Tbe married offender incurs a crime little short of 
perjury."— Paley : Moral Philosophy. bk lit. ch. iv. 

2. * Formed or constituted by marriage ; con- 
jugal : as, the married state. 

* 3. Joined, concordant, in harmony 
" Lap mo in soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse. 

Milton : L Allegro, 

^ Married Women's Property Act : 

Law: In most of tbe states of the United 
States, the earnings of a married woman 
are to be deemed her own separate property, 
aa are her deposits in savings banks 
&c On the other hand, a husband is not 
liable for the debts of his wife, contracted be- 
fore marriage, but the wife is liable to be sued 
and ber separate property takeu to satisfy 
those debts. 

* mar'-ri-er, s. [Eng. marry, v. ; -er.) One 

who marries. 

* mar-ron, * mar-roon, a. A $. [M akoon, a.] 
mar'-ron, s. [Fr.] 

Purotech. : A paper box strongly wrapped 
with twine and filled with powder ; it is in- 
tended to imitate the report of a cannon, and 
is fired by a piece of quickmatch projecting 
externally. 

may -rot, marre, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Omith . : A popular name for Alca tmpennis, 
tbe Great Auk. [Auk.] 

max' - row (1), * mar-ow, * mar - we, 
marughe, * marwhe, v mary, s. [A.b. 
mrarh ; cogn. with Dut. merg = marrow, pith ; 


lcel. mergr ; Sw. merg; Dan maro ; Ger. 
mark; M. H. Ger. marc; O. H. Ger. marag ; 

Wei. Pier ; Cor. maru.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : lu the same sense aa II. 2. 

" One of the harde hones kuockeu they 
The maru" Chaucer: C. T., 12,47*. 

2. Fig.: The essence, the pith, the best 
part. 

IL Technically : 

1. Amt. £ Physiol.: Medulla or fat filling 
tbe large internal cavities of the various bones, 
especially in the cavities of tbe long ones, in 
the spongy tissue, and tbe articular extremi- 
ties of these and the short rounded ones. It 
is an oily fluid contained in bundles of vesicles. 

2. Bot. : [t 2 (1)]. 

^ 1. Spinal Marrow: 

Anal. : The spinal cord (q.v.). 

2. Vegetable marrow: 

Botany : 

(1) Cucurbita ovifera. It has greenish-yellnw 
flowers. Its native country is Persia, but it 
is cultivated in many other countries, Britain 
not excepted. It is tender and sweet. It is 
boiled when half ripe, and served with aauce ; 
or it is gathered young, and fried in batter. 

(2) Persea gratissima. 

Marrow Controversy, s. 

Scottish Church Hist. : A controversy regard- 
ing an old book called the Marrow of Modern 
Divinity, written by a Puritan soldier under 
the Commonwealth, and recommended m tbe 
year 1717 by the Rev. Thos. Boston. It was 
re- published in 1718 by the Rev. James Hog of 
Carnock, with a preface from his pen. Some 
of the leading men in the Scottish Church, 
especially Principal Haddow, of St. Andrews, 
objected to its teachings. The moderate party 
were against the volume, the evangelical 
party in its fa\our. It was condemned by 
the General Assembly of 17*20. A representa- 
tion was given in by twelve ministers in l <21, 
with a petition that the act of condemnation 
might be withdrawn. The excitement pro- 
duced by this controversy was one of the 
causes which ultimately led, in 1733, to the 
deposition of four ministers, and that again to 
the creation of the Secession Church. [Seces- 
sion] 

Marrow-men, s. pi. 

Scottish Church Hist. : The twelve ministers 
who signed the petition to the General As- 
sembly acainst the condemnation of the Mar- 
row of Modern Divinity. [Marrow Contro- 
versy.] They are known also as the Twelve 
Brethren and the Representers. 

marrow bone, "maxi -bone,* marie- 
bone, * mary-bone, s. 

1 Lit. : A bone containing marrow, or 
boiled to extract the marrow. 

" A coke they hadden with hem for the noncs^ 

To boile the cbickenea and the mart* bone*. 

Chaucer: t. oo*. 

2 Fig. ( PI .): The bones of the knees; the 
knees. (In this sense by some taken as a 
corruption of Mary-boues, in allusion to the 
reverence paid to the \irgm by kneeling.) 

" He fel upon his marlbone *. & pitteously prayd me 
to forgeve him/'-Sir T. More: Worke*. p. <27. 

marrow-fat, s. A kind of large, rich 
pea. 

marrow-pudding, s. A pudding made 
from beef marrow, or vegetable marrow. 

marrow - spoon, s. A long, narrow 
spoon for extracting marrow.- 
marrow-squash, s. An American name 
for the vegetable marrow. [Marrow (1), s., 
II. 1.] 

mar'-row (2), *. [Perhaps a corrupt nf Fr. 
mari. from Lat. maritus = a husband.] A 
match, a mate, a partner ; one of a pair. 

"He mw that he vwma to get Die Vernon for hi* 
marrow." — Scott : Bob Roy, cb. xxxv. 

m&U-row (1). v.t. [Marrow (1), s.) To fill, 
as with marrow or fat ; to glut. 

mSx’-row (2), v.t. [Marrow (2), s.) To as- 
sociate with, to equal ; to fit exactly, «o 
match. 

mar'-row feh, a. [Eng. rnarroiv ; -ish.] Of 
the nature of marrow ; resembling marrow. 

“ A soft, marrovdih. and white substance., tuKendred 
of the purest part of seed and spirits. — Burton . 
Anatomy nf Melancholy, p. 19. 


* mar'-row-Iess (1), a. [Eng. marrow (1), a. ; 
■less.] Wanting or devoid of marrow. 

-Thy bon«i.™ t 

* maU-row less (2X «. [Eng. marrow (2), b. ; 
-less.] That cannot be matched or equalled ; 
unequalled, incomparable. 

maU-row-y, a. [Eng. marrow ; - y .) Full of 
marrow ; pithy, like marrow. 

“ A marrowy like substance with greenish yd™ to- 
te rsi>erBed.’'— Grainger: Sugar Cane, hk. U (Note oa 
vor 45.) 

mar-ru'-bi-dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. maim 
b{ium); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida>.] 

Bot. : A family of Labiate, tribe Stache*. 

mar-ru' bi in, s. [Eng. marrubi(um); - in 
(Chem.).j 

Chem. : A bitter principle extracted from 
white horehound (A/arru6iuj/t vulgare) by 
means of boiling water. It ia almost insol- 
uble in cold water, but very soluble in alcohol 
and ether. From its alcoholic solntiOD it 
crystallizes in needles, from its ethereal solu- 
tion iu rhombic plates. It melts at 160* ; at a 
higher temperature it is partially decomposed, 
giving off irritating vapours. 

mar'-ru bi-um, s. [Lat. = tbe horehound.) 
Bot . ; White Horehound ; the typical genua 
of the family Marrubidse (q.v.). Tlie calyx is 
teo-toothed ; the stamens included within the 
tube of the corolla, the two anterior or lower 
ones the longest. Thirty species are known. 
They are from the temperate and warmer 
parts of the Old World. Morrntmmi vulgare 
the Common White Horehound, is a well- 
know o plant. (llORErflOUND.) 

m&r -rum, mir'-ram, s. [Norfolk dialect.) 
Bot. : AmmophUa. arenaria, called also 
Psamma arenarium , formerly Ai'undo arenaria. 

marrum-grasses, s.pl. 

Bot. : Grasses whose creeping suckers and 
tough entangled roots bind together the loose 
moving sand of the sea coast, as Ammophxla 
arenaria. 

marry. * mar-i-en, v.t. & i. [Fr. marier. 
from Lat. marifo = (l) to give a woman in 
marriage, (*2) to take a woman in mai i iage, 
from maritus = a husband, from mas (gemt. 
marts) = a male; Sp. maridur; ItaL maritare.] 
A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

(1) To unite in marriage or wedlock ; to 
join for life as man and wife ; to constitute 
husband and wife according to the laws or 
customs of the country* 

"What! shall the curate controul met Tell him. 
that he shall marry the couple himself. —Gay: n hat 
dye call it t 


IL yc M / 

(2) To give or dispose of in marriage or 

wedlock. 

" Would I bad never married ruy daughter there." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, iL 1. 

(3) To take as husband or wife : as, A man 
marries a woman, or a woman marries a man. 

* 2. Fig. : To write intimately or closely ; 
to join, to associate. 

" Marrying his sweet noats with their stiver sound.” 
Browne : Britannia* Postural*, bk. 1, s. 6. 

IL Naut. : To splice. 

"To marry. In splicing ropes, is to loin 
another lor tbo purpose of reeving it. which is per- 
formed by placing tbe end of each close together and 
then attaching them hy wormlug. —Falconer, In 
Annandale. 

B. Intransitive .* 

1. To enter into the state of matrimony or 
wedlock ; to take a husband or wife. 

" I will marry one day.” 

Shake* p. : Comedy of Error*. IL L 

* 2. Formerly it was followed by with or to. 
" I'll to the doctor; be hath nay good will, b 

And nouo but he to nutrrp with Nan rage. 

Shaketp. : Merry U'iue* of H indsor , iv. 4 

* mar'-ry* exclam,. [A corrupt, nf Mary, from 
the practice of swearing by the Virgin 31 ary.) 
Indeed, forsooth. 

Yea, marry, a halt thou, and with all my heart." 

Cow per : Spittle to Joseph Bid. 

m&r'-ry-Hig, P r * P ar • ^ [Mabry, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Inclined or disposed to marry: 
as, a marrying man. 

mSx'-rjr-m iiffe, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] A 
coarse common cloth. 


fete. fat. fare, amidst, what. Call, father • wc. wot, here, camel. ; 

or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full , y, yr 
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Mara, s. [Lat., from an older and poetical 
form J/a»ors.] 

1. Roman Myth, : The god of war. His 
mother was Juoo. He was often represented 
as a nude old man, with a shield, a helmet, 
and a pike. He was seated in a chariot drawn 
by two furious horses. The horse, the wolf, the 
magpie, the vulture among animals, ami the 
dog-grass among plants, were sacred to him. 

2. Js/roTu ; One of the superior planets 
situated between the earth on the one. side 
and the vast cluster of asteroids on the oilier. 
Its mean distance from the sun is 141 millions 
of miles, ami at times it is only 35 millions of 
miles from the earth. It revolves round the 
snn a few minutes under 1587 days, and rotates 
npon its axis in 24 hours, 37 minutes, 22’73 se- 
conds Its equatorial diameter is about 4,200 
miles, its polar about seventy less. Its mass is 
about one-eighth that of the earth. When at its 
greatest distance from the earth its telescopic 
diameter is less than four seconds of arc, but 
when nearest this is increased to twenty-four 
seconds, hence the planet varies greatly in 
brightness. Mr. Dunkin mentions that in the 
northern hemisphere of Mars the spring lasts 
191 Martial days, summer 1S1 days, autumn 
149 days, and winter 147 : in the southern 
hemisphere spring ami summer taken toget her 
are seventy-six days shorter. Prof. Phillips, 
of Oxford, has shown that the great inter- 
change of atmospheric humidity which must 
necessarily take place periodically between the 
two poles tends to produce violent hurricanes. 

Viewed by the naked eye, Mars appears of 
a uniformly red and fiery tint; but looked at 
through a powerful telescope the ruddy colour 
is found to be confined to certain definite areas, 
which are therefore believed to be continents 
having “an ochrey tinge in the general soil, 
like what the red sandstone districts on the 
earth may possibly offer to the inhabitants of 
Mars, only more decided" ( llerschel : slstron., 
§ 510). Contrasted with these red portions 
others, by a general law of optics, appear 
greenish, and are considered to be seas. 
Around the poles are “ brilliant white spots." 
which have been conjectured, with some prob- 
ability, to be snow and ice ‘’as they disappear 
when they have been long exposed to the sun, 
and are greatest when Just emerging from the 
long night of their polar winter. The snow- 
line then extends to about six degrees (rec- 
koned ou a meridian of the planet) from the 
pole ” (Ibid). Mr. Huggins's researches with 
the speetroseope confirm Sir John Herschel's 
view of the reason the planet has a ruddy 
tint. In 1877, Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Ob- 
servatory at Washington, by the aid of the 
great Washington refracting telescope, dis- 
covered that Mars had two satellites. The 
nearest is believed to be from 23 to 25 miles 
in diameter, and revolves about 4,000 miles 
from the surface of the planet, in a period of 
7 hours, 39 minutes. This is much less than 
the period of rotation of Mars itself, and con- 
stitutes a unique fact in the solar system, 
which has furnished forcible corroboration of 
Mr. G. II. Darwin's theory of the tides. The 
other satellite is believed to be about IS miles 
in diameter, and revolves at about 12,500 miles 
from the surface, in 30 hours, 17 minutes. 

* 3. Chan. : An old term for iron. 

4. Her. : A name (or the colour gulea or red, 
on the coats of sovereign princes. 

mar sa' la, 5 . (See clef.] A wine of a aherry 
character, 'made at Marsala in Sicily. 

mars den'- i -a, s. (Named after William 
Marsden, Esq., F. R.S. (1750-1S30), Secretary 
to the Admiralty, an Oriental scholar, and 
author of h history of Sumatra.] 

Hot. ; A genus of Asclepiadaceie, tribe 
Staplin', Mur tlenia linctoria , a native of the 
Himalayas and Hannah, yields a blue dye like 
indigo. M. Itoylci, a Himalayan species, af- 
fords a fibre of which fishing nets and strong 
ropes arc made. Tim unripe fruit Is powdered 
and given ns a cooling medicine. M . tern i- 
ei.w'ma furnishes Itijmahal fibre (q.v.). The 
plant grows lu ludia and the Eastern Peninsula. 

Marseillais (n« Mar-sa-ya'; fern. Mar- 
scillalso, as Mar-sa-ya^), o. & *. (Fr.J 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or pertaining to 
.Marseilles. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A native or Inhabitant of Marseilles. 

2. (0/ the form Marseillaise) : The same as 
M ARSE1LI.AISE HYMN (q.V.). 


Marseillaise hymn, s. A song written 
by Itougct de Lisle, an olfleer of artillery in 
the garrison of Strasbourg in 1792. It received 
its title from having been sung by a party of 
the Marseillaise Club as they entered Paris 
on the invitation of Madame Roland ; the 
song, though less sanguinary in sentiment 
than most of the songs of the Revolution, was 
employed as accompaniment to many of the 
horrible deeds of tlm*, and of later periods, 
and by association become ilaugerous enough 
to be included among the songs prohibited to 
he sung in Frauce under the Bourbons and 
the Ron a partes. The tuue to which it ia 

set by the author of the words, contains pro- 
gressions so unusual in popular songs, that it 
is dilllcult to account for its general adoption. 

marsh, ' mersche, a. (AS. merse = a marsh, 
lor mcrisc = full of meres or pools, from mere 
= a mere, a pool ; Low Ger. marsch ; Low Lat. 
nwmcHS.) A tract of low land occasionally 
or usually covered with water ; a fen, a bog, 
a swamp, a morass. (Marish.] 

** Your low tu widows juid ma nA-lfinds you need not 
l*y up till April, except the spring ha very wet, and 
your rtarthes very poach f."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

marsh-beetle, s. 

Dot. : Typha latifolia, called also Mar sh - 
pestle. 

marsh-bred, a. Bred or produced in 
marshes. 

marsh-centaury, a. 

Dot. : The Least Gentian, Cfcinc&iia Jili- 
formis. 

marsh-clnqucfoil, s. 

Bol. : Potcnlilla Comarum, formerly Coma- 
rum palustre , a British rosaceous plant with 
five to seven leaflets, and dark purplish-brown 
flowers. 

marsh-erocodile, $. 

Zool. : Crocodilus palustris , found In the 
Ganges and the Indus, and at Malabar, Madras, 
and in Ceylon. Its snout is covered with 
numerous small irregular prominences (whence 
it is sometimes called C. bombifrons), and the 
space between the eyes is deeply' concave. It 
is worshipped by some religionists, and near 
Karachi are some hot springs swarming with 
these sanrians, which know the fakirs who 
feed them. 

marsh-elder, $. 

Bot. : The Guelder-rose, Viburnum Opuivx. 

marsh flower, s. 

Bot.: The genus Limnanthemum. 

marsh-gas, ^ 

Chem.: CU 4 = C ^ 3 , methane. Light car- 
buret ted hydrogen, hydride of methyl, a hydro- 
carbon gas very abundant in nature. It is 
evolved from stagnant water, and great quanti- 
ties are given off in coal-pits where it is known 
as the fire-damp of the miners. It is one of the 
usual products of the destructive distillation 
of organic matters. It may be formed in 
large quantities by the destructive distillation 
of a mixture of alkaline acetate with a hy- 
drated alkali. Of all known compounds it is 
the richest in hydrogen, and. with the excep- 
tion of the latter, is the lightest known gas 
(sp. gr. *5576, air — 1). It is colourless, with- 
out taste or smell, and is neutral to test paper. 
In water and alcohol it is sparingly soluble. 
It is the type of a uuiuerous class of com- 
pounds. 

marsh-flsh, s. 

Ichthy. : [Mudfish]. 

marsh harrier, s . 

Ornith . : Circus (vrnginosus, a handsome rap- 
torial bird, about twenty-four Inches in length. 
II. frequeuts marshy places, and always builds 
near water. Small snakes, frogs, wounded 
birds, eggs, and nestlings tumble to fly, form 
the unin part of the food of this bird. Thu 
species has a wide geographical range in the 
Old World ; it is common in Cambridgeshire, 
in Scotland, Ireland, and parts of Wales. 
(HAItniKH.] 

marsh-hen, mud hoc, s. 

Ornith.: Iiallus virginianus , the Virginia 
Rail. 

“Jupiter . . . bimllml shout Irtprajiur* *'»i© 

Am# for /*«« . The Hot, l Huy. 

marsh land, a. Marshy, swampy land ; 
a marsh. 


ir.«rsh mallow, s. 

1. Hot. : The genus Althrco, and specially 
AUhtm ojficiivilis. It is a softly pubescent 
plant, with axillary cymes of large rosy leaves 
A native of Europe and Asia in marshes 
uear the sea. A decoction of the roots and 
other parts yields a tasteless, colourless, muci- 
lage. Used as a demulcent for children, and 
in cases of irritation. 

2. Comm. : A popular pasty cnofoctiou made 
fr>>m ihe marsh-mallow. 

marsh marigold, s. 

Dot. : The genua Caltba (q.v.), and soeciallv 
Caltha pnlustr is, 

“ Bright «oir»n, and marth-mariyold, ffcre*elL 
IVordiic/rth • farewell. 

marsh miasma, s. Miasma generated 
in marshes, the normal situation from which 
It emanates. (Miasma.] 

marsh nut, s. 

Dot. ; The Marking nut, Semecarpus Ana- 
cardium. Called also Malaccu-beau. 

marsh pennywort, s. 

Bot. : The genus Hydrocotyle (q.v.). 
marsh ringlet, s. 

Entom. : A butterfly, Cimonympha Darns, 
one of the Nymphalida*. It is tawny with 
black spots on the underside of the wings. 
It is found in June and July on moors and 
mosses in Scotland and in the west of Irelaud. 

marsh rosemary, s. 

Bot . : Au American name for Statice Limo - 
niuvt. 

marsh-samphire, s. 

Bot. : A name for the genus Sal icomia (q.v.% 
(Saltwort.] 

marsh-shrew, s. 

Zool. : Sorex palustris , a small rodent of 
North America, ranging as fur north as limlsou 
Bay territory. The dentition is the same as 
that of Crossopus, to which it has bc-ea re- 
ferred by some writers. 

marsh-tit, s. 

Ornith. : Parus palustris , conunou round 
Loudou. 

marsh-trefoil, a. 

Bot. : Men yanthes trifoliitta. (Menyanthbs.} 

marsh-tway blade, s. 

But. : An orchid, Mai axis paludosa. 

mar -shal,* marcs chal, *mar i schal, 
* mar schal, * mar-shall, s. [O. Fr. 

mareschal (Fr. marechal), from O. U. Ger. 
vutraschalh (M. H. Ger. marshals ; Ger. mar* 
schall) — un attendant upon u horse, a groom, 
a farrier, from O. II. Ger. wuirn/i = a war- 
horse, and scale (A.S. scealc; Ger. A Out. 
schalk) = a servant.] 

* 1. An official who had charge of horses ; a 
groom. 

• 2. An official who regnlatcd combats In 
the lists. 

** Umuk'd the royal grant; no tnurihul by, 

A» It unfitly rite* require, uor Judge to try." 

brydtn Palumon A irctie, li. f.x 

3. One who regulates rank and order at a 
feast or assomhly ; one who arrutiguft and 
directs the older of a procession, Ac. 

• 4. A harbinger, n pursuivant ; one who 
goes before a prince to declare his coming and 
provide entertainment. 

5. A military officer of the highest rank ; a 
field-marshal. 

“’Grcut m<irth<U to Ueury the Sixth of »!t hi* wmi." 

ShuAetj*. 1 Henry \ 7„ Iv. 7. 

0. In America n civil olfieer appointed by 
the President and Senate of the l nited States 
in each judicial district, nml answering to the 
sherill of a county. His duty is to execute all 
precepts directed to bun, issued under the 
authority of the United States. 

7. An officer of any private society, ap- 
pointed to regulate their ceremonies ami exe- 
cute their orders. 

* 8. A lender, a guide. 

’* U«i\»uii bec*niH , « the murOof U> my wllL” 

JUidtutnmer t ,Vi jttf't Dr*> m, IL 1 

*[ (1) ICarl Marshal «>/ England : Thu eighth 
olllcvr of state; the till** is hereditary, being 
held by the Duke of Norfolk. The Karl Mar- 
shal has jurisdiction in the com t of chivalry 
during a vacancy in the olficu of High Con- 
stable. 


boil, b 6 $; pditt, Jb^rl ; cat. 9011, chorus, 9hln, ben<?h; go, fc cm; thin, this; sin, a* ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -in*, 
-clan, tlan - shan. -tion, -sion - Bhhn ; -^ion, -jion = zhun. -oiouu, -tious, -slous - shus, -bio, -die, Ac. - b^l, d$L 
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*(2) Earl Marshal (or Mariscal) of Scotland ; 
An officer of state who had command of the 
cavalry under the constable. The office was 
held by the family of Keith, hut was forfeited 
by rebellion in 1715. 

* (3) Knight Marshal, * Marshal of the King's 
(or Queen's) Household : An officer whose duties 
were to hear and determine plea3 of the crown, 
aod suits between those of the royal house- 
hold and others within the verge, that is 
within a circle of twelve miles round the royal 
palace. 

(4) Provost- Marshal : [Provost]. 

(5) Marshal of the King's (or Queen's) Bench: 
An officer who had charge of the prison called 
the King’s (or Queen's) Bench in Southwark. 
The office was abolished by statute, 5 & 6 Vic- 
toria, c. 22. 

mar'-shal, r.t. [Marshal, s.] 

L Ordinary La nguage: 

1. To arrange or rank in order; to arrange 
tuitably ; to draw up or dispose in order. 

” His steel truncheon, waved on high, 

Seemed marshalling the iron throng." 

Scott : Cad your Castle. 

2. To bring together; to gather, as for battle. 

"False wizard, avaunt! I hare marshalled my clan." 

Campbell : LochieVs H'ar?ti«y. 

* 3. To direct ; to lead as a harbinger. 

“Thou mar shall' st me the way that I was going.*' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, LL 1. 

II. Her. : To dispose in order the several 
parts of an escutcheon or the coats of arms of 
distinct families. 

* mar shal £y, * mar shal-cie, s. [Fng. 

marshal, s’. ; -cy.] The office, rank, or poaitioo 
of a marshal. 

" Thin office forgo of the marshalcie / 

Jtobcrt de Brunne, p. 292. 

mar shaller, s. [Eng. marshal ; -er.] One 
win* marshals or disposes in proper rank or 
order. 

mar -shall- mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Mar- 
shal, t\]' 

A. & B. pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of arranging or dis- 
posing in due rank and order. 

"The true marshalling of the degrees of sovereign© 
honour are there."— Bacon : Essays; 0/ Honour. 

* mar -shal sea, s. [Eng. marshal, and sea, 
see = a seat, a see.] A prison in Southwark 
belonging to the marshal of the royal house- 
hold, now denominated the Queen's prisoD. 

*! * Court of Marshalsea : A court formerly 
held before the steward and marshal of the 
king's household, to administer justice be- 
tween the king's domestic servants. It in- 
cluded two courts of record : 

(1) The original court of marshalsea, which 
held plea of all trespasses committed within 
the verge, that is within a circle of twelve 
miles of the royal palace. 

(2) The palace-court (q.v.) created hy Charles 
I., and abolished io 1849. 

mar -shal -ship, s. [Eng. marshal ; -sftip.] 
The office, rank, or position of a marshal. 

"With him the Duke of Norfolk, with the rod of 
marshnkhip, a coronet on hla h e&d. "—Sho kesp. : Henry 
r///.. iv. i. 

marsh -wort, s. [Eng. marsh, aod n>orf.] 

Bot. : Orycoccus palustris . 

marsh'-y, a. [Eng. marsh ; -y.] 

1. Having the nature of a marsh, bog, or 
swamp ; boggy, fenny, swampy. 

"No natural cause she found, from brooks or hogs 

Or marshy lowlauds to produce the fogs." 

Dry den : Ovid ; Meta morphoscs L 

2. Produced or growing io marshes : as, 
marshy weeds. 

mar Sil'-e-a, s. [Named by Linnaeus after 
Count F. L.’Marsigli, founder of the Academy 
of Sciences at Bologna.] 

Bot. : Pepperworts or Rhizocarps, the typi- 
cal genus of the order Marsileaceae (q.v.). It 
consists of plants growing in mud, which 
have a creeping rhizome, filiform leaf-stalks, 
supporting a compound four-leaved blade ; 
capsules stalked, dehiscing when ripe, with 
macrospores and microspores, the former male 
the latter female. Found in the South of 
Europe, in Africa, India, Australia, Brazil, 
die. Marsilea qnadri folia is an Indian water- 
plant common in the Punjaub and elsewhere. 
It is said to be eaten as a potherb by the 
uatives. 


mar sil-g-a - 56 - 33 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mar - 
sile(a); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. - acetr .] 

Bot. : An order of Acrogens, alliance Lyco- 
podales. It consists or aquatic plants with the 
root-atalk or stem creeping, the leaves filiform 
or bearing four obovate leaflets with circinate 
vernation. Fructification composed of coria- 
ceous oblong or globose capsules containing 
two or more cells, the whole formed of a 
metamorphosed leaf. Within are parietal pla- 
centas, to which are affixed many membranous 
sacs enclosing macrospores aod microspore3. 
Fonnd in temperate and tropical regions. Ac- 
cording to Sir Joseph Hooker, the known 
genera are two, species forty. Marsilea, the 
typical genus (q.v.), is widely distributed. 
[Pilularia.] 

mar-sil'-ly, s. (From the name of the inven- 
tor.] (See the compound.) 

marsllly-carrlage, s. A naval gun- 
carriage having no fore trucks, the front tran- 
som resting immediately ou the ship’s deck. 

mar-sip-o bran -chi l, s. pi. (Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. pdpai 7ro? (marsipos) a pouch, and 
Ppayxia(brangchia), pi. of ^pdy\ttiv(brangchion) 
— a tin, a gill.] 

Ichthy. : Purse-gills ; an order of fishes, con- 
stituting Cuvier’s Cyclostomata, Muller's Cy- 
dostomi. 

mar su'-pi-al, a. & s. [Lat. marsupi(um); 
Eng. adj. suff. -ah] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a bag or pouch ; 
having a hag or pouch ; belonging to the Mar- 
supialia (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : An individual belonging to 
the Marsnpialia (q.v.). 

marsupial-bones, s. pi 

Compar. Anat. : Two small bones springing 
from the brim of the pelvis, and formed by the 
ossification of the internal tendon of the ex- 
ternal oblique abdominal muscles. They sup- 
port the marsupial pouch in the Marsupialia. 

marsupial-sacs, s. pi 

Zool. : Pouch -I ike sacs occurring in connec- 
tion with the generative apparatus in some 
Acalephse, Crustacea, and Lamellibranchiate 
Molluscs. (Owen.) 

mar-su pi-a li-a, mar-su-pi-a'-ta, s.pi. 
[Lat. marsupi(um) (q.v.); neut. pi. adj. suff. 
- alia , -afa.] 

1. Zoology : 

(1) Of both forms , chiefly the first): Marsu- 
pial or Pouched Animals. Mammals having 
a marsupium or pouch. Under the designa- 
tion Marsnpiata, they were considered by 
Cuvier to be a sub-division of his order Car- 
nassier3 (Carnivora), although their teeth were 
of various types, and many were vegetable 
feeders. Some have an analogy to the Insec- 
tivora, others to the Carnivora, and others to 
the Roden tia, from all which they differ in 
possessing a marsupium or pouch. [Marsu- 
pium.] They are now generally termed Mar- 
supialia, and elevated into a 3ub-class, called 
by Prof. Huxley and others, Didelphia (q.v.). 
The young are born of a small size and im- 
perfect ia condition, but are transferred to the 
marsupium, where they become attached to a 
long nipple which supplies them with milk. 
There is evidently in this arrangement a first 
faint approach to the oviparous one which 
characterizes birds. The majority of the 
species inhabit Australia and its adjacent 
islands, though the Didelphid® (Opossums) 
are American. 

Viewing the Marsupialia aa an order, Prof. 
Owen, in 1839, divided them into five tribes: 
Sarcophaga, Entoinophaga, Carpophnga, Poe- 
phaga, and Rhizophaga. Subsequently he 
divided them by their dentition into the Di- 
prodontia and the Polyp rod on tia. Dallas and 
others separated them into the Phytophagous, 
or Plant-eating, and the Rapacious Marsu- 
pialia, the latter including the carnivorous 
and the insectivorous families. Prof. Martin 
Duncan, regarding the Marsupalia as an order, 
dirides it into two aub-orders, the Marsupiata 
(q.v.) and the Monotremata. 

(2) (Of the form Marsnpiata) : 

(a) The name given by Cuvier to the Marsn- 
pialia, now Didelphia. 

(b) According to Prof. Martin Duncan and 
others, a sub-order of the order Marsupialia 
[1.] lie includes under it the families Maero- 
podidae, Phascoloniyidae, Phalangistidae, Pera- 
melidae, Dasyuridae, and Didelpliidie. 


2. Palccont. : The oldest knowu mammalian 
species. Microlwtes antiquus, is believed to have 
heeo Marsupial. It is from the Upper Trias. 
Others occur in the Keuper of Wurtemlmrg, 
the Rhsetic rocks, Aic. It is believed that 
during the whole Secondary period all the 
mammals existing were Marsupial, though 
analogy would lead one to expect that the 
Monotremata will yet be found. 

mar-su-pi-a'-li-an, a. (Eng. marsupial ; 
-ian.] The same as Marsupial (q.v.). 

mar-su -pl an, a. [Lat. marsupi(um): Eng. 
adj. suff. - an.\ The same as MARSupiAL(q.v.j. 

mar-su-pi-a'-ta, s. pi. [Lat. ma7wupt(um) ; 
neut. pi. adj. surf. - ata .] [Marsupialia.] 

mar-su'-pi-ate, a. & $. [Lat. marsupi(um ) . 
Eng. suff. -ate.] The same a3 Marsupial (q.v. V 

mar-su- pi o cn-ni -tes, 5. [Lat. marsn- 
pmm = a hag, a pouch; ‘Gr. itpivov (krinon) 
— a lily, and suff. 

Palxront. : A genus of Crinoidea, the arras 
of which are in two rows. They are of Silu- 
rian age. 

t mar -su pite, $. [Marsupites.] 

Palecont. : Any species of Marsupites (q.v.). 

mar-su pi'-tes, s. [Lat. marsup(hm) ; suff. 
-Res.] * 

PalcBont. : Tortoise-encrinite, the typical 
genus of the family Marsupitidae. It is of 
Cretaceous age. 

mar su-pit'-l-dae, S. pi. [Mod. Lat. marsu b 
pit(es)'; Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Paltront. : A family of Crinoidea. 

mar su' -pi-um, s. (Lat. marsupium = a 
pouch, from Gr. papaimov ( marsipion ), p*p- 
aiimov (marsupian) = a little pouch ; dimin. 
of pdpamos, papovnos (marsipos, marsupos ) = 
a hag or pouch.] 

Compar. Anat. <£ Physiol. : A pouch contain- 
ing teats for giving milk to the imperfectly 
developed young of the marsupial animals of 
the sub-class Didelphia. 

mar- syp - i - &n - thus, s. [Gr. pdptriwm 
(marsipos) = a purse, and dvBcm ( onthos ) = a 
a blossom, a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Labiat®, family Hyptid® 
(q.v.). Marsy 2 >ianthus hyptoides is employed 
in Brazil for medicating baths. 


mart (1), mairt, s. [A contraction from 
Martinmas (q.v.).] A fatted cow, or what- 
ever animal is slaughtered at Martiomaa for 
winter provision. (Scotch.) 

"On they cam out to gather marts for the garrison.” 
— Scott: Old Mortality, cb. xxvii. 


mart (2), S. [A contract, of market (q.v.).] 

1. A place of public sale or traffic ; a market; 
a market-place. 

If any bom at Ephesus 
Be aeen at Syracusan marts and fairs, 

He dies." Shakes p. : Comedy of Errors, L L 

2. Purchase and sale ; bargain. 

“ I play a merchant's part. 

And venture madly on a desp rate mart." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrow, U. 

3. A place of disposal ; a market. 

H Letters of mart : Letters of marque. 

[Marque.] 

* Mart (3), s. [Lat. Mars (genit. Marti*) = the 
god of war.] 

1. Mars, the god of war. 

2. War, warfare, battle, contest. 


* mart, v.t. & i. [Mart (2), s.] 

A. Trans . : To traffic in ; to buy or aelL 


"To sell and marryour 
offices for gold. 
Shakesp. Julius 
Ccesar, iv. 3. 

B. Jutrans. : To 
deal, to traffic, to 
trade. 

"A saucy stranger in 
his court to mart. 
As in n stew." 

Shakesp. Cymbe- 
line. i. 6. 

mar - ta -gon, s. 

[Ft. & Sp. ; ltal. 
martagone.) 



Bot . : A kind of lily, Lilium Martagon. The 
steins are two or three feet high ; the leaves 
are petioled, obovate, lanceolate, whorled, the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unito, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = Uw. 
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upper ones Unear ; the flowers erect, racemose, 
drooping, pale purple or white, with dark 
raised papillae and red-brown anthers. Native 
of continental Europe, naturalized in Britain. 
The bulbs are cateu by the Cossacks. 

martagon lily, s. [Maktacon.) 


marte, s. (Mart (2), s .] 

* mar' tel, v.t. [Fr. martrler, from martel ; 
Lat. marh-ius, marculus = a little hammer, 
dimin. of morcus = a hummer ; Ital. uiarUlto.] 
To strike, to hammer, to bent. 

" Her dreadful! weapon *he to him odd rest. 

Which uu hla helmet martclled #o hard.' 

Spenser: F. V*. III. rli. 42. 

• mar' tel, s. [Fr.] [Martel, r.] A hammer. 

* m artel- de-fer. a. A liammer and pick 
conjoined, /Zft *> 

used by fZfil 2 

horse sol- 
diers in the 
Middle Ages 
to break and 
destroy armour, 
and generally 
hung at the sad- 
dle - bow. They 
were sometimes 
furnished with 
hooks to hold 
them at the sad- 
dle- bow.and were 
perforated to re- 
ceive a cord, 
which could be 
twisted round 
the hand or martels-de-fer. 

wrist, a O that {From the Goodrich Court Col- 

the weapon leriionj 

Tint bn 1. L Time of Edward IV. ; 2. Ed- 
nught not bO ward VL ; 3. Jame* f. 
beaten out when 

the soldier was engaged in fighting. They 
were sometimes of considerable weight. 

mar te-line, s. IFr.] A small stone-ham- 
mer used by sculptors and marble- workers. 
It is pointed at onfe end and square or dia- 
ahaped at the other. 

martellnc-chisel, s. A sculptor's chisel, 
driven by a mallet or hammer, and used by 
artists or workers in marble. 



mar-tel 16, s. [For etym. see compound.] 
A martello-tower. 



martello tower, s. 

Fort. ; A circular, isolated tower of masonry, 
erected on the coast of a country as a protec- 
tion against invaders. The name was originally 
given to towers erected on the coasts of Sicily 
and Sardinia against the piratea in the time of 
Charles V. (a.d. 

1519-1556). By 
some the name 
Is derived from 
the practice of 
giving warning 
of the approach 
of on enemy by 
afcriking a bell 


M A flTELLO-TO W E U. 


with s hammer ; by others from Mnrtella 
Bay, Corsica, where n tower of this descrip- 
tion was taken by an English naval force 
in 1794. after a prolonged resistance. Tho 
tower la usually about 40 feet in height, 
having two atones, ami a shell-proof roof 
with a 4^-foot parapet. The walla are 5$ 
feet thick ; the lower story is for stores, 
magazine, and retreat; the second is a case - 
mate with embrasures ; the roof is armed fit 
Imrbctie. with a traversing gun, under a bomb- 
proof. Thero are martello-towers on the coasts 
of the south of England, Ireland, anti Jersey, 
within range of each other. The entrances 
are lit a Considerable height above 1 he ground, 
and tho tower has a ditch and glacis. They 
aro now of little value u» coast delcnccs, 

mar ten '1), s. (Martin.) 

mar' ten (2), • mar tern, • mar tor, 5 . 
[rr. nuiTtrc ; cf. Ital. m/irbira; Sp. vutrta, from 
Low Lat * martnris , from M. II. Ger. A (lor. 
murder; eogn. with A. a. tn/ar<M => a marten.] 


Zool. : The popular Euglish name for any 
individual of Cuvier’s auh-genus M ustcln (q.v.), 
or of Nilsson'a Martes. They are limited to 
the northern portion nf both hemispheres, 
ranging southwards as far as 35“ W. in America; 
oue species, the Indian Marten, occurs in 
Java. The species are very similar in their 
habits, arboreal, and, os a rule, carnivorous, 
though less so than the Weasels (q.v.). Ac- 
cording to Itolleston (Joum. Anat. tC Phys. t 
ii. 47), the Common European Marten “ was 
functionally the 'cat' of the ancients." But 
it is as fur-yielding animals that the Martens 
are most important, and vast numbers are 
taken every year to supply the wants of civili- 
sation. The finest fur comes from the highest 
latitudes, principally from North America 
and Siberia. The American “ Tekun ” ( Mustela 
pennunti) is tho largest species. M. zibet l ini , 
tho European Sable, is the most valuable 
species. There are several other species, such 
as the Pine Martin, the Beech Martin, Ac. 
[Martes, Mtstkla, Saiile.] 

"The generic name of the martens, In modern sooto- 

glcAl works oscillates between Martes and Mustela." 

— Prof Flower, in Encyc, Brit., xv. 676. 

mar-te$, s. [Lat.] 

Zool. : Nilsson’s name for the genus Mustela 
(q.v.). 

* mar'- text, s. [Eng. roar, and text (q.v.).] 

A blundering or ignorant preacher ; one who 
perverts the meaning of words. 

mar'-tial (ti as sh), * mar shall, a. A $. 

[Fr. martial, from Lat, martialis — pertaining 
to Mars, the god of war; Sp. marcial ; Ital. 
vuirziale.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to war ; suited to war ; mili- 
tary. 

“The shepherd'* gray to martial scarlet changed." 

Wordsworth. Excursion . bk. viL 

2. Pertaining to or connected with war ; 
opposed to civil, 

"Now martial law commands us to forbear." 

Pope: Homer; Ihud vii. 052. 

3. Given to war, fond of war ; warlike, 
brave. 

"A maid, aud he so mart lit /"—SKaketp, : 1 Henry 

IV.. ii. 1. 

4. Suited for soldiers. 

" My youthful jwrs before my eyes . . 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports." Wordsworth : Laodamla. 

t 5. Pertaining to or resembling the planet 
Mars ; under the influence of the planet Mars. 

“ The nature of the fixed sUra are . . . esteemed 
martial or jovial according to the colours whereby 
they answer these plauets."— Browne: Vulgar Er - 
roues, bk. vi., eh. xlv. 

* C. Huving the properties of iron, called 
by old chemists Mars. 

" Why should the Chalybes or B 11 Imm boast 
Their harden’d iron ; when our mines produce 
As perfect martial ore ?" Philips : Cider, L 

* B. .4$ subst. : A soldier, a warrior, a mar- 
tialist, 

M Like sturdy martialt ." 

Fuller: Davit! » Sinne . s. 36. 

martial-law, s. An arbitrary kind of 
law, built upon no settled principles, and 
having no immediate conetitntional or legis- 
lative sanction, but proceeding directly from 
tho military power, and founded only upon 
paramount necessity. When proclaimed jn 
any district it Includes within its dominion 
nil the inhabitants, and extends to matters of 
civil as well as of criminal jurisdiction. It is 
proclaimed only in time of war, insurrection, 
rebellion, or other like emergency. 

* mar'-tlal-^m (tl as sh), s. [Eng. martial ; 
-mm.] Tlie quality or state of being martial 
or warlike ; bravery ; martini exercise. 

•mar'-tial fst, * mar -tlal list (tl ns sh), 

s. [Eng. martial ; -isf.) A warrior, a fighter, 
a soldier, 

* mar'-tial -izo (tl as sh), v.t. [Eng. martial ; 
-ue.) To render martial. 

" [II trained him un 
Ju all perfections of a nuirtia'Uit. 

Bfaum. & Flet. . La iri of Candy, r. 1 

mar'- tlal-l^r (tl as sh), adv. [Eng. martial; 
*/y.] Iti a martial manner. 

" Whilst eyther kmg thu» martially 
Defends, and did olVnil.” 

Warner : Albion* England, hk. lv., ch. *xl 

"mar’-tlal n6ss(tln.ssh), (Eng. martial; 
•ha*!.] The quality or state of being martial ; 
niartialiam. 

mar' tin (1), s. [Fr., a proper name applied 


to various birds and animals ; thus, martinr 
jrfeheur = a kingfisher; oiscau de H. Martin = 
the ring-tail or hen-harm. (Cofprair.).] 
Omith. : Itirundo urbica (Linn.), Chelido n 
urbica of later ornithologists, the Common or 
House Martin. Like its congeuer, the !Swal 
low. which it closely resembles, it builds a 
mud-nest under the raves of houses and bams, 
but it differs from the Swallow' in having a 
conspicuous white baud across the lower 
back. Tho Saud Martin (//. riparia) is pal. 
brown above and white below. It hollows 
out galleries in the banks, where it nest> 
and breeds; and ia the smallest of the thre. 
British Hirnndines. The Sand Marlin and 
the House Martin are both birds of passage, 
arriving in spring nnd departing towards the 
end of the summer. Cyysdvs apus, the Swifi 
(q.v.), is sometimes called the Black Martin 
The Purple Martin of America is ilirurxdo (01 
Prague) purrnirea. The plumage of the male i* 
almost wholly steel-blue; the female is duller 
in colour above, brownish -gray beneath. The 
Fairy Martin of Australia is Hirundc Arid. 

mar -tin (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A grind 
ing tool consisting of a brass plate with s 
flat stone lacing. An opening through the 
plate and lining allows solid to pass through 
and insinuate itself between the martin and 
the stone which is being ground ; a runner. 

* mar’ tin (3), s. [Flem. = an ape.] An ape 

"Who kaoweth not that &|>es mru martin* chU?” 

A Whip /or an Ape, or Martin Displaced. 11689.J 

Mar'-tln (4), s: [A proper name.] (See tin 
compound). 

Martin’s shells, *. pf. 

Orda. : Cast-iron spherical Rhells, lined 
with loain and cow-hairand filled with molten 
iron. Used as meeudiary shells. 

* mar'-tin-ct (1), s. [Fr. = a dimin. of mart ia.] 

[Martin (1).] The bird called the Martin (q.v.) 
“If they should alight upon the ground, they could 
by no means raise tuemsilveit any more, as vre se> 
those birds which have but short fret, as the swell 
and martinet, with difficulty do."— Ray: on rA. 
Creation, pt. L 

mar-tin- et (2), s. (ATter General Martinet, 
a very strict officer, whom Voltaire describes 
as the regulator of the French infantry undei 
Louis -XIV.] 

Mil. ; A strict disciplinarian ; an officer 
who exacts a rigid adherence to the detail* 
of discipline, or to linn and fixed methods. 

" Our Colouet’s §elf— whom men did CAlt 
Tho veriest martinet," 

Barham : I ngoldtby Legend* ; Dead Drummer. 

mar'-tin-et (3), mart-net, s . [Fr.] 

Want. : A small line on the leach of s sail, 
to assist in handling it in furling. 

* mar'-tm-ct -ifm, s. [Eng. viartinet (2); 
•ism.] Rigid or severe discipline ; the en 
forcemeat of strict discipline. 

mar’ tin galo, mar -tin gal, s. [Fr, mar- 
tingalc, in the jihrase, chausxs a la martingah 
= an oddly - mode kind of 
breeches, named after the 
Martigaux (pi. of Murft- 
gal), the iuhnbitants of 
a i»laeo cnlled Mor 
tigues, in Prov- 
ence ; Sp. 
ui artingal ; 

Hal. nmrftn- 
gafa = an old 
kind of 
hose.] 

1. (See 
tract.) 

»Th« > 
tlngale 
Vented 
Eva 


Milan, la » MAnTIVOAI.I. 

louif atmp, or 

thong of leather, the one end of which U fastened ta Uh 
girth, Indweeu the fore legt. and I he other to the bit, 
or, which le the U tter way, atmuld ha>« a thin mouth 
piece of 1U own.’ —Berenger : Uuiory of Art «f Horse- 
munjAI/>. ch. X. 

2. Nautical ; 

(1) A lower stay for the jib-boom or tlymf 
Jib-boom. The martingale of tho formei 
passes from the end of tho jib-bonni to th* 
dolphin slnker, nnd is set «]» bv setling taut 
the bnok-rojieH of the latfer. The flying jib 
boom marlingnle passes from the einl of the 
spur, is rove through the end of thedolphir 
striker, and is set up in the head of thy shiv, 



boil, b6^; poTit, ; cat, 9CII, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, nj ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ing, 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, slon = shttn; -tlon, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, si# -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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(2) A perpendicular spar under the bowsprit 
end, for guying down the headstays of a ship. 

(3) Sport. : A gambling term signifying the 
doubliog of stakes again and again, until the 
player wins. ( Thackeray : New comes, xxviii.) 

martingale-stays or guys, s. pi. 

Naut. : Ropes or small chains stretched to 
the jib-boom end for staying it down. 

Mar-ti'-ni, s. (See the compound.) 

H Mart ini- Henry Rifle: 

Mil. : The infantry fire-arm with which the 
English army has been aimed since 1872. It 
is a combined weapon, the barrel beiDg rifled 
on Henry's polygroove system, and the breech 
action being that invented by Martini. It is 
a hammerless rifle which is locked by the 
closing of the breech block, which drops 
downward by the action of a lever that rests 
against the trigger-guard when the breech is 
closed. The action of opening the breech 
discharges the empty cartridge, which is 
partly formed of thin sheet brass, with a solid 
base-cup containing tbe detonating material, 
which also tends to prevent the escape of the 
powder-gas. It lias a very flat trajectory, a 
range of 1,200 yards for aimed fire, can dis- 
charge 25 unainied shots per minute, has good 
penetration, owing to its long bullet being 
alightly hardened with antimony, and rarely 
gets out of Older. 

Mar tin ique' (que as k), s. [See def.] 

Gevg. : One of the Windward Islaods ; it 
belongs to the French. 

Martinique-frog, s. 

Zvot. : Hylodes martinicensis. In thisspecies 
the metamorphosis takes places within the 
egg. When the young burst forth they are 
tiny frogs, with a tail, which is soou absorbed. 

i'lar -txn-ist§, s. pi. (For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist. : A Russian sect which rose at 
Moscow under Catherine 11., taking their 
name from Martin, a Frenchman, who intro- 
duced into Russia the doctrines ol the Mystics. 
(Shipley.) 

Mar tin mas, * mar tin-masse, * mar- 
til mas, ■* mar-ty-meese, s. [Com- 
pounded of the proper name Martin, and 
Eng. mass.] The feast of St. Martin, the lull 
of November. 

“Families laid in their stock of salt provision, then 
called J/<trCinmat beef."— Macaulay: Uist.Eny., ch. m. 

mar '-tins -it e, s. (Named after Martins of 

Halle; stiff, -ife (Min.); Ger. martinsit.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of salt (q.v.) containing 9*02 
per cent, of sulphate of magnesia. Found at 
Stassfurth, Prussia. 

2. The same as Kiesebite (q.v.). 

• mar -tire, * mar-tere, s. (Martyr, a.] 

1. A martyr. 

2. Martyrdom. (iJoTuaunf of the Rose.) 

* mar-tire, v.t. <fc i . [Mart ye, t'.] 

mar-tite, s [Said to be named after the 
lanet Mars, whose sign is the sign of iron, 
ut more probably after Martius the traveller, 
who brought it first from Brazil ; Ger. martit.) 

Min. : A sesquioxide of iron crystallizing in 
the isometric system, in octahedrons like 
magnetite; also massive. Hardness, 6 to 7 ; 
sp. gr. 4-809 to 4 S32; lustre, submetallic ; 
streak, reddish- or purplish-brown ; fracture, 
conchoidal. Non-magnetic. Has been re- 
garded as a pseudomorph after magnetite 
(q.v.), but this view has been questioned, 
owing to the discovery of very extensive beds 
and masses of this mineral which present no 
evidence of pseudomorphic action. Dana in- 
clines to the former view. 


mar'-tle-mas, s. [Mar- 
tinmas.] 

mart -let s . [A corrupt 
of martinet (1).] 

* 1. Ord « Lang. : A 
mertin. 

** The fool multitude that . . . 
like the nuxrtlet. 

Builds in the weather on the 
outward wall." MARTLET. 

Shakesp. • Merchant of 
Venice, il. 9. 

2. Her. : A fanciful bird shaped like a martin 
or swallow, but represented with short tufts 


of feathers in the place of legs. It is the 
difference or distinction of a fourth son. 

mart-net, s . [Martinet, 3.] 

mar-tyl'-a-minc, s. [First element doubt- 
ful ; Eog. *(xy/)yZ, and amine.] [Xenylamine.] 

mar-tyn'-i-a, s. [Named after John Martyn, 
F.li.S., professor of botany at Cambridge ; lie 
died in 1768.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pedaliacese. It consists 
chiefly of Mexican plants, having as fruit 
capsules terminating in two hooks. Martynia 
proboscidea, growtug in Italy, adheres to the 
clothes of travellers by its hooked spines. 
M. fragrans is occasionally seen in gardens. 
The fruit of M. diandra is sold iu India as an 
antidote to scorpion stiogs. 

mar -tyr, * mar-tere, * mar-tir, * mar- 
tire, s. [A. S. martyr , from Lat. martyr ; Gr. 
papTvp, papTvs ( martnr , mart us) = a witness, 
lit. = one who remembers, from the same 
root as Eog. memory (q.v.).] 

1. One who suffers death for the sake of 
Christ and his religion ; one who by his death 
bears witness to the truth ; one who gives up 
his life rather than renounce his religion. 

"In those days w-hereiu Antipas was luy faithful 
martyr, who was alaiu among you." — Rev. ic 13. 

2. One who suffers death or persecution in 
defence of any cause. 

For these humble martyrs of passive obedience 
and hereditary right nobody has a word to say."— 
Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. xi. 

^ The Church recognises three kinds of 
martyrs : (1) in will and deed ; (2) in will, 
though not iu deed ; (3) in deed, though not 
in will. It is noteworthy that the three days 
immediately following the great festival of 
Christmas commemorate St. Stephen, St. 
Johu the Divine, and the Holy Innocents 
respectively. The first suffered willingly for 
the faith ; the second was willing to suffer, 
hut, according to tradition, was miraculously 
delivered; the third suite red, though too 
youog to be willing so to do. Many martyrs 
find a place in the English Calendar; but, 
with the exception of those above mentioned, 
and the Apostles, mme lias popular lessons. 
The proper colour for Feasts of Martyrs in 
the Roman Church is red. 

mar'-tyr, * mar tri/v.t. & t. [Martyr, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To put to death for adherence to the 
truth or oue’s religion ; to make a martyr of. 

2. To murder, to destroy. 

" Here his abode the martyr'd Phocion claims 
With Agis, uot the least of Spartau names." 

rope ; Temple of Fame, 174. 

* 3. To tormen*. to harass, to afflict, to per- 
secute, to torture. 

•* So doest thou now to her of whom 1 tell, 

The lovely Amoret, whose gentle hart 
Thou martyrest w ith sorow and with smart." 

Spenser ; F. <F, IV. iv. 2. 

* B. hit ra ns. : To suffer martyrdom. 

mar'-tyr-dom, * mar tir-dam, * mar- 
tir dom, * mar- tire- dome, s. [A.S. 
martyrdom, from martyr = a martyr.] 

I. The death of a martyr ; the state of 
being a martyr; the voluntary suffering of 
death or persecution for the truth or oue’s 
faith. 

“And crown* with martiredome hta sacred head." 

Spenser: F. HI. i«i. 39. 

* 2. A representation or picture of the death 
of a martyr. 

“The martyrdom of St. Agnus hy Domenichlno."— 
Sir 1C. Jones : Essay on the Imitative Arts. 

* 3. A church erected over the spot where 
a martyr has suffered. [Martyry.] 

* mar-tyr-l-za'-tion, s. [Eng. martyrise) ; 
afion.] The act of martyrizing or martyring ; 
the state of suffering martyrdom. 

* mar -tyr-Ize, v.t. [Eng. martyr; -izr.) To 
sacrifice as a martyr ; to martyr ; to make a 
martyr of. (Spenser: Colin Clout.) 

* mar'-tyr-ly, nrfr. (Eng. martyr; -ly.J Per- 
taining or relating to martyrs or martyrdooi ; 
martyr-like. 

“ Piety, Sanctity, and Mart grip Constancy." — 
tiauden: Tears of the Church, p. 15. 

* mar'-tyr-o loge, s. [Marty rology. Fr. 
martgrologe ; ltal. & Sp. mnrtirologia.) A 
register or list of martyrs. 

“Two other kings as much as our martyrologe may 
a ted." Druytun : Poly.Ulbion, a 24. 



mar-tyro-log'-ic, mar-tyr-6-log' -le- 
al, a. [Eng. martyrolog(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to martyrology ; registering or 
registered in a list of martyrs, 

mar-tyr-ol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. martyrolog(y); 

• ist ; Fr. mart yrolog isle.) One versed in martyr- 
ology ; a writer or compiler of a martyrology. 

mar-tyr ol o gy, s. [Gr. ndprvp (martur) t 
gen. ^apTvpos (marturos) = a witness, a martyr, 
and Aoyoy (logos) = a discourse, a treatise.] 

Ecclesiol. £ Church Hist. : A list of martyrs 
and other saints, with brief notices of their 
life and death, together with the mysteries of 
religion, such as the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
&c., commemorated on each day of the year. 
It is simply a calendar, amplified by short 
notices of the subject of each feast. Iu the 
religions orders of the Roman Church it is 
read at Prime. It was formerly, and in soma 
orders is still, read in the monastic chapter, and 
not in choir. 

"He who had a geuius for art might Illuminate ft 
martyrology."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1. 

* mar'-tyr- Ship, $. (Eng. martyr; -$Jup.] 
'lhe quality or state of being a martyr ; mar- 
tyrdom. 

“[These] now will willingly allow martyrship to 
those from whom they wholly withheld, or grudgjugly 
gave it before.”— Fuller: General Worthies, ch. JiL 

1 mar -tyr-y, s. [For etym. and def., see ex- 
tract.] 

“The oratory or altar, erected over the tomb of a 
martyr, was anciently denominated either a. Martyry, 
from the Greek Maprvaioi' = confession ... or 
Memorial, because huilt to do honour to his memory." 
—Rock: Hierurgia, |>. 279. 

mar -iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. pdpov (maron) = 
the plant described in the definition.] 

Bot. : Teucrium Marum, Cat-thyme, a labiate 
which grows in Spain. Formerly it W3a in- 
cluded ill the London Pharmacopoeia, but is 
now superseded by the flowers of lavender. 
It was used in the preparation of the com- 
pound powder of asarabacea. 

marum -camphor, s. 

Chem. : A camphor extracted from cat- 
thyme (Teucrium Marum), by distilling the dry 
herb with water. It is obtained as a white, 
crystalline, brittle mass, heavier than water, 
and possessing an unpleasant odour and aro- 
matic taste. 

Ma-rut, 3. [Sansc.] 

Hindoo Myth. : A god of the wind worshipped 
in Vedic times. 

ma-ru'-ta, s. [Latinised from Fr. marute , 
niarouctte (?).'] 

Bot. : A genns of Asteraceie, sub-tribe An- 
ihemidese. Maruta fatida is acrid enough to 
blister the skin. A decoction of it, in the 
dose of a teacup full, tends to produce copi- 
ous sweating. (Lindley.) M. Cotula is more 
generally called A nt hem is Cotula . [Anthemis.] 

mar'-vel, * mar- veil, * mar-vaile, 'mer- 
vailej * mer-vell, s. IFr. merveille, from 
minis, from Lat. mirabilia , neut. pi. of mira- 
bilis = wonderful ; mror=to wonder at; Sp. 
maravilla; ltal. maraviglia ; Port. MianmWia.] 

1. Anything wonderful or astonishing ; that 
which causes wonder or astonishment; a 
wonder, a prodigy. 

" Before &11 thy people I will do marvels , #ucfc fts 
havo uot beeD doue ill nil the earth."— Exodus xxxiv.KX 

t 2. Wonder, astonishment, surprise, ad- 
miration. 

“ Use lessens marvel. It Is said." 

Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, IL 82. 

* marvel-monger, s. One who deals in 
marvels ; one who wntes or tells marvellous 
stories. 

“The marvel mongers grant that Ho 
Was moulded up of a mortal metal.'* 

Beaumont .* Psyche, xvilL 71 

marvel of Peru, s . 

Bot. : Mirabilis Jalapa and the genua Mira- 
. bilis (q.v.). 

mar'-vel, * mar-vail, • mer vaile, * mer- 
vayle, *mer-veil-len, v.L & U [Mar- 
vel, s.) 

A* Intransitive : 

t 1. To wonder, to be astonished ; to be 
struck or filled with wonder, astonishment, or 
amazement. 

t 2. To wonder, to be curious to know. 

“ I marvel where Troilu* is," 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Cressida. t, 1 


£5.te, fat, fare, amidst,- what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, 00 = d : ey = a ; yr = ir* 


marvellous— mash 
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• 3. To be a source of wonder or astonish- 
ment ; to cause wonder. 

"So iLitt it to tue uolbyuge mcruayteth 
My wjuut. of louc thut the aylvlh." 

Ovteer : C. A., vL 

• B. Transitive: 

1. To wonder at, to be astonished at. 

2. To cause astonishment or wooder to ; to 
lurprisc, to astonish. 

" Vet ou« merucilled UJ>rw how many other bridde* 
Hudden »ud hiiedou her «?kkm fill demo." 

fieri Ptourman, xL 342. 

mar vel loiis, * mar- vail-ous, *mer- 
voll ous, -mer vcl loB, *mar vaoyl- 
ouse, a. A adv. (Fr. merveUlcux, from mer- 
veitle — a marvel ; Hal. maravigUoso ; Sp. 
marapiJtoso; Port. mnmtu/Aoso.J 

A. As adjective: 

].* Exciting or causing wonder, astonish- 
ment, or amazement ; astonishing, atraugc, 
wonderful. 

*' A« he told them 
Of hl» marvellous Adwalurrs.” 

Longfeltow: Hiawatha, xxl. 

2. Surpassing or exceeding belief ; oot to be 
literally believed ; incredible. 

"The marvellous tible lucludes whatever la auper- 
nxtarxl. and «Ji>eel»lly thr nmcbtiie* of the god*."— 
Po/» : farmer : Iliad. I Pivf. ) 

* B. /Is adv. ; Marvellously, wonderfully, 
exceedingly. 

"The rogue* are marwtfoui poor." — Shaketp. ; AlVt 
Well That Ends Well . tv. S. 

TP The marvellous : A substantival use of 
the adjective, denoting that which exceeds 
natural power; that which is preternatural ; 
that which exceeds probability ; marvellous 
or incredible stories or statements ; boastful 
lying ; as, He deals in the maniellous. 

mar vel lous~ly, * mar vel ous ly, ody. 
[Eng. marvellous; -ly.) In a marvellous nisi li- 
ner or degree ; wonderfully, surprisingly, as- 
tonishingly, iocrcdibly. 

mar vel loiis ness, s. [Eng. marvellous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of beiog marvel- 
lous ; wondcrfulness, incredibility. 

"Thv marvel loumcsi of *oin« work*, wlilcb indeed 
»re iixturnl, hsth been the cau*e of this Blunder."— 
Jlnteiyh . hist, q/ the World bk. i., cb. xl., § 2. 

Xnar’-vcr, *. [A corrupt, from the French 
marbre, marble, a slab of that material being 
lormerly used.} 

Glass-making : A slab of marble or cast-iron, 
with a polished surface nnd supported by a 
stand. Upon it glass is rolled to give it a 
cylindrical shape. It sometimes has con- 
cavities for shaping glassware when blowing. 

* mor'-J’, s. [Marrow (1), $.] 

* Miir'-y, * Mar- ic, excl. [Seedcf.] (Marry, 
excl.) An oath : By the Virgin Mary. 

* Mary-bud, *. The marigold. Calendula 
opcinalis. (Shakesp. : Cymbdine, ii. S.) 

Mary- sole, s. 

Ichih . ; Accordiog to Gunther, Rhombus 
negustama. Cnllcd also tho Whiff, Sail-fluke, 
or Carter ; but Couch considers them diller- 
rtent. Common on tho South Coast. 

Mary’s-flowcr, s. 

Rot. : (I) Anastatica hierochientica ; (2) Ma- 
rianthus, one of the Pittosporaceae. 

* miir'- -gold* *- 1 Marigold. j 

Miir'-y laud, #. [Named In honor of Mary 
I., Queeo of England. 

Grog.: One of tho United States, lying on 
either side of Chesapeake Buy. 

Maryland yellow-throat* t. 

Ornith. : Turdus trichns (Linn), Trlchas per- 
sonatus (Swain son), n passerine bird. Common 
throughout the United States, going south- 
ward at tho approach of winter. 

Mfir'-y. land or, $. a native or resident 
Maryland (q.v.). 

* mar-y-ol a trjf, *. [Mariolatry,] 

mar zu 6‘-to, s. [ital.] A kind of npring- 
corn grown In Tuscany, the ntnuv of which Is 
used for plaiting, (Treas, o/ Rot.) 

ma sir I dro, ma sir' 1-dc $,s.pl. [Mod. 
Lat. natsarfis); Lat. fem. pi. ndj. snff. -Ukc, or 
ninsc. and fem. -Wm.) 

Kntom. : A family of hymeiiopteroiis In- 
flects, sub-tribe Dlploptem. The anbuinro 
have appnrontiy hut eight, articulations, the 


eight, forming with the preceding one no 
almost solid knob. 

mis -a-ris, t. [Etym. doubtful ; j>erhaps from 
Gr. flaadopai (nuts*.tomai) = to shoot out the 
lip. (Afc*YicoH.)] 

Enfom. ; The typical genus of the family 
Masaridae (q.v.). The abdomen is long. 

mas -ca-gnine, mas'-ca gnito (gn as 
ny), s. L^ :nne< l alter Professor Mascagni ; 
sutl. -ine ; -ite ( Min .).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic miucral found 
about tho volcanoes of Vesuvius, Etna, and 
those of the Lipnri Islands, in meal-like 
crusts aud stalactites. Hardness, 2 to 2‘5 ; 
sp. gr. 172 to 173. Color, yellowish-gray 
or lemon-yellow ; taste, bitter aud pungent. 
Compos. : sulphuric acid, 63*3 ; ammonia, 
34*7 ; water, 12. Readily soluble io weter. 

mas ele, $. [0. Fr. (Fr. 

made), from Lat. macula — 
a spot, a mesh of a net.) 

* 1. OUl Arm. : A lozeogo- 
abaped [date or scale. 

2. Her. : A bearing in tha 
form of a lozenge, perfor- 
ated or voided so that the 
lield appears through the 
opening. maboue. 

mas-cled (eled as keld), s. [Eng. mas - 
cl(t); -ed.) Having or exhibiting mascles. 

mascletl nrmor, *. Armor formed of 
small lozeoge-ahaped plates of metal fastened 
on a lea- 
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mas' - cot, 
s. A person 
or thing 
whose pres- 
ence or pos- 
session, re- 
spectively, 
ia supposed to bring good luck. The opposite 
of hoodoo. 

' mas -cu -la to, v.t. (Lat. masculus = male.] 
To make" strong. 

mas -cu lino, * mas-cu-lyn, a. & a [Fr. 
ruascufiu, from Lot. masculimis = masculine, 
from masculus — male ; 7710s = male ; Sj>., Port., 
& Ital. fnnscuRua.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Of or belonging to the male aex ; not 
female, not feminine. 

" Pruy Ood aho prove not masculine rre tong.” 

Shnkcsp. : 1 Uenry 17 ., 11 . 1 . 

2. Pertaining to or intended for the use of 
males. 

3. Having some of the attributes or charac- 
teristic qualities of the male sex : 

(1) Strong, robust, powerful : ns, masculine 
strength of limb. 

(2) Mnnly, bold ; not effeminate ; spirited. 

" W)io»e verse inxy elftim, gv*ve. masculine, nml strong, 

Superior prxlio to tlic mere pm-t's song.' 

Cowjter : Epitaph orr Hr. Johnt m. 

(3) Bold, forward, coarse ; unbecoming to a 
woman. 

IL Technically: 

1. Rot. : Belonging to tho utamens. 

2. Cram. : Donollng or pertaining to the gen- 
der of words which represent or nro appro- 
printed to things or beings of the male sex 
grammatically ; ns, a masculine noun. 

3. Latr: Recent enactments declare that 
words of the miiaciillno gender hIiiiII be hold to 
inelmlo ft* tunics, unless tho contrary bo ex- 
pressly stated. 

B. As substantive : 

Grom. : The masculine gender ; a word of 
the nmscnllno gender. 

mascullno rhymes, s. pi. The snmona 
Malk rii vm rts (q.v.). 


* mas'-CU-linc-ly,adv. [Eng.mascaiin*;-Iy.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : lo a masculine maooer; lik* 
a man. 

" You b»ve doae moit ma^culinel^.’’ 

lien Jonson : Cat d me, ILL K 

2. Gram. : As a masculnio word or phrase ; 
in a masculine sense. 

" Ottiem expouud ill to aigntfle masculinely, xnd 

to rvlAlv to Adatu."— Up Taylur : Heut Jtuttjlcaius. 

* mas' cu- line ness, #. [Eng. masculine; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being mascu- 
line ; a partakiDg of the attributes or qualities 
of man ; masculinity. 

t mas-CU lm'-i-ty,8. (Fr. mascidiniU, from 
vxascuLin = masculine.] The quality or state 
of being masculiue. 

“The EugUshnuux wbo visit* Oenuxny cxnnot for * 
long time hear a iady iwo the exprtsMiou * ileio Mana 
w lUiftul ft hftlf l<eliei that the person i> »j>eclaliy dwell 
lug on the f.tctof her husband* masculinity."— Htnd. 
ho. xxi., i». 6. 

mas'-CU ly, a. [Eng. n m*c/r; -y.] 

Her . : Covered over with niPHcles conjoined, 
resembling net-work. 

mas'-deu, s. [See def 1 A species i>f French 
wine, from Masdeti, in luo E»v it eru Pyreuees. 

* masc, s. [Maze, s.] 

’ maso, t’.i. [Maze, v.\ 

* ma^'-ed-ncss, s. (Mazetiness.) 

* masclin, * mazerin.* masalinc, *mas 
lin,’ mas lyn, * mest-ling.s. [A.S. mast- 
lea, mccslcn — brass ; nwslUng = a vessel ot 
brass.] 

1. A mixed metal, probably bronze. 

"The leuea were matalyne." 

Sir Eerumbrai, 1,837. 

2. A cup of brass ; a drinking cup. 

3. A mixture of wheat aud rye. 

* mas’-cr, s. [Mazer.] 

maser tree, s. 

Rot. : Acer cavipestre. 

* mash (1), s. [Mesh.] A mesh of a net. 

"To defend against the «tli>g* of bees, have a net 
knit with so itnull maeht't, that a !we cannot fH 
through."— Mortinutr : tiutbandry. 

mash (2), s. (Probably of English origin ; cf 
A.JS. mci/a’t ~ a masliing-vni, max-wyrte — 
wort, new beer, whence max = mosc, probatdy 
= a mixture ; cogn. with S\v. dial, mash = 
bre were* grains ; fcjtv. mtish = grains, mashe = 
to mnsh ; Dan, mash — n mnsJi ; mash-kar= a 
niashing-tub ; uueshe — to mash ; North Fries. 
mash — graius, drafl’ ; Gcr. im’isch = a mash ; 
meisch/ass = a mash-vat ; meischen = to mash, 
to mix; Ir. masgaim — to mash, to infuse; 
Gael, masg — to mix, to infuse; measg = to 
mix.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A mass i f ingredients mixed, blended, oi 
beaten together promiscuously ; a mixture ol 
bran nnd hot water for horses. 

2. The net or process of mashiog or mixing 
several ingredients together. 

• 3. A mess ; n confused mixture. 

" I Iiavv iniwle * f Ayr math on’t." — Ben Joneem : JTwrj 
Stan in hit Humour. Iv. 1L 

* 4. A mess, a trouble. 

" I doubt lUAlnly I «IiaI 1 hr |* th* math too.“ 

/Irawm. A Flrt. : J he Captain, 111. 9. 

IT. Rrewing : Crushed or ground grain, 
innit, or n mixture of the two, steeped In hot 
water ko ns to obtain an Infusion consisting ol 
tho saccharine portions. Tho resulting solu- 
tion is wort, nnd when decocted with hone 
and fermented It becomes beer ; when simply 
fermented, It Is wash for distillntiou, 

mash cooler, s. A stirring-trough In 
which mash or wort is stirred to expedite 
the cooling. The rotary vertical abaft has its 
funs nnd stirrers ; the former cause a circula- 
tion of nlr, nml the Intter stir the contents oi 
tho flhallow circular tube. 

mash tub, mash tun, mash vat, a. 

Rrewing : The vnt or disk In which limit In 
HteejK’il, and from which tho saccharine solu- 
tion is drawn. 

mash, r.t. (Mash (2), s.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To mix, l>ent, or blend Into a confused 
mass or mixtiito 

"(I.ct) then* lx* ynk«« of frwh ftud n*w-lMd vsy* 
1 kiU< 1 iniKliTAtrly hnrd lo uilncl’il Mnl ?noih'<i will 
the muntAnl, nyf aiiiI vlurir*r,~— Er*lyn • Aeefarlxu 


boil, b6V : potlt, J 6 W 1 ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin* this ; sin* a? ; cxpoct, Xenophon, c^lst. ing. 
•dau* -tian = sham -tlon* -el on = shun ; ~(lon* -^lon — shun, -clous, -tlous, -si ous = shus. bio, -4II0, Ac. = be l, dpL 
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mash — mason 


2. To bruise ; to crush by pressure or beat- 
ing. 

II. Brewing : To make an infusion of malt 
by steeping aud stirring in hot water. 

Hash (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To secure 
the notice, attentions, or affertious of one of 
the opposite sex. (C. S. Slang.) 

t Masker: One who flirts indiscriminately or 

tries to do so; mas A : the object of such atten- 
tions when returned; to make a mash: to win 
attentions or affections ; to be mashed on : to be 
infatuated with ; to go on the mash : to seek 
acquaintance (with those of the opposite sex) 
by free and uncouventioual flirtation. (Slang 
in all senses.) 

mash-al -lah, interj. [Turk. & Pera.] Praised 
be Aliali ! Praised be God 1 

mash -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Mash, v .] 

A. & B. -4s pr. jxir. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, -4s substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : The actorprocess of beating 
or mixing into a confused mass. 

II. Brewing : 

1. The act or process of making an infusion 
of malt (called wort) by steeping and stirring 
in hot water. 

2. The quantity of malt and warm water so 
mixed together. 

masliing-tub, s. 

Brewing : A tub or vat for containing the 
masli in breweries. 

* mashing-vat, * meshing fette, «- A 

mash-vat or tub. 

“He m&ye b.ippe ere aught long, to fall into the 
meshing-fettc ," — Sir T. Mure: Worbts, p. 679. 

mash lum, mash lin, a. k s. [Maselin.] 

A, As adj.: Mixed; a mixture of different 
kinds of grain. 

“Tbe TTuishlum bannocks will auit their mulrland 
•tamacha weel. Scott: Old Mortally, ch. xx. 

B- vis subst . ; Mixed grain, mixed food. 

’ mash' -y, a. [Eng. mash ; -y] Of tbe nature 
of a nr.ish ; produced by mashing. 

" The country floats. 

And foams unbounded with the tnashy flood.** 

Thotiuoti Autumn, 699. 

* mas-id-nesse, s. [Mazedness.] 


mask, masque, * maske, s. [Ft. mosque 
= a mask, a visor, for maspiere, from Arab. 
maskharat = a buffoon, a fool, a jester, spoit, 
from sakhira = to be ridiciied ; Sp. & Port. 
mascara — a masker, a mask. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* l. A festive entertainment ; a reveL 

**Aiter whom marcht a Jolly company. 

In a manuer of a maske. enranged orderly.’ 

Spenser: F. Q.. Ilf. xlL 6. 

* 2. A revel or entertainment at which the 
company was masked ; a masquerade. 

«i In these senses the spelling now usually 
adopted is maspu. 

* 3. A revel, a mummery. 

“This thought might lead me through this world's 
vain mask. 

Content, though hliud. * .Villon : Sonnet xviL 

4. A cover for the face, either for purposes 
of defence, ur to conceal one's identity ; a 
visor; a face-coveriug of a humorous or ludic- 
rous character. 


“ Could we suppose that a mask represented never so 
naturally the general humour of a character, it can 
never suit with the variety of passions that are inci- 
dent to every single person ." —A ddison : On l taly . 


5. Anything used or adopted as a disguise ; 
a pretence, a subterfuge. 

“ Meanwhile the face 
Couceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation" Cwper : Tutk, lv. 299 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A piece of sculpture representing 
the human face in different aspects, employed 
for various purposes, as gargoyles, antefixce, 
outlets of fountains, keystones of arches, on 
walls and shields, &c. According to the 
style of decoration, they w*ere either noble or 
grotesque. 

2. Fencing: A wire cage to protect the face 
from a stray cnt or thrust with a foil in fenc- 
ing. 

3. Factories: [Inhaler, II.]. 

4. Fart. : A cover of gabions or earth to 
protect workmen in constructing a battery, 
or a screen for a battery. 


5. Music £ Theat. : (See extract). 

“ A speciea of dramatic entertainment in which ori- 
ginally the performers wore musks of peculiar forms 
suggestive ot the allegorical characters assumed. Iu 
rnauy instmces tbe tmui/ue had uo definite design or 
plot, but depended for Its success upon the occasiou for 
which it was writteu, the wit o! the poet who furnished 
the words, the skill of the unisiciau who supplied the 
music, and the lugeuuity of the machinist aud scene 
painter by whom the stage effects were produced. 
The early masques were snuply actedjvigeants, hut by 
degTees the genius of such writers as Fletcher and Ben 
Jonsou furnished the poetical groundwork of many 
nuisques acted at Court hy the children of His Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel Royal and St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
most beautiful work of this class is the Comus of Mil 
tou, acted at Ludlow iu 1634, aud although produced at 
a time when the taste for this cl.v*s of entertainment 
had fallen off. it lias always been held to be the most 
perfect specimen of a masque ( Stainer & Barrett.) 

* mask house, s. A bouse for masquer- 
ades or masques. 

"Some mask-house, wherein a glorious (though 
momentary) show were to be presented." — Bp. Halt : 
Contem pi. , hk. iv. 

mask tree, $. 

hot. : Aloasoa, a genus of Scropliularia. 

mask (1), v.t. & i. [Mask, a] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : To cover with a mask, either for 
defence against injury or to conceal identity. 

"Him he knew well, and guessed that it was she ; 

But beiug masked he was not sure." 

Shake sp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 2. 

2. Fig. : To disguise, to cover, to conceal, to 
hide. 

*• Masking the business from the common eye, 

For sundry weighty reason a* 

Shakesp.: Macbeth, iiL 1. 

II. Milit. : To cover. 

’’They would be altogether Jeopardised unless Tel-el- 
Kehir were masked hy n larger force than Wolseley 
can afford to spare." — Standard, Sept. 2, 1682. 

*B, Intransitive : 

1. To play a part in a masquerade ; to go 
about in masquerade. 

** And then we masked.” 

Shakes />. ; Borneo A Juliet, L &. 

2. To be disguised in any way. 

mask (2), v.t. A i. [Mash, r.] 

A. Trans. : To mask, to iufuse. ( Scotch ) 

" But T hope your honors will tak tea l*efore ye gang 
to the palace, and I maun gang and mask it for you. 
Scott: Waverley, ch. alii. 

B. Intrans. : To be m a state of iufusion. 

masked, pa. par. A a. [Mask (1), t>.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See Mie verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Wearing a mask ; disguised, concealed. 

“The masked ladles In the pit of the theatre."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* 2. Bewildered (? mazed). 

*' Leaving him more masked than he was before." — 
Fuller : Holy B ar, bk. iiL, eh. IL 

II. Botany: 

1. Hating the upper and lower lip of an ir- 
regular ganiopetalous corolla pressed together 
so as to resemble the face of a grinning ani- 
mal. Example, Antirrhinum. Called also 
Personate. 

2. Having its real nature concealed. 

masked-ball, a. A ball at which the 
company wear masks, or appear in masquerade. 

masked-battery, s. 

Fort. : A battery concealed from tbe view 
of the enemy by mantlets, buahea, or other 
screen. 

masked-crab, «- 

Zool. : Corystes cassivelaunvs , common on 
tbe south and west coasts of England and 
Wales. The marks on the carapace bear some 
resemblance to a human face, whence its pop- 
ular name. It lies buried in the sand, with 
only the antenna visible ab6ve the surface. It 
is a very ancient type ; many representatives 
of it occur in the Gault and Greensand. 

[PaLjEOCORYSTES. ] 

masked-finfoot, s. 

Ornith. : Pod tea prrsonota, one of the Ral- 
lidie, from Burmah aud Malacca. 

masked-gull, s. 

Zool. : Larus enpistratus, sometimes called 
the Brown-headed or Lesser Brawn -headed 
Gull. In its summer plumage the hair-brown 
feathers about the head form a complete mask. 

masked monkey, s. 

Zool. : Callithr.x personata, a Brazilian mon- 


Cate, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, w<?l£, work, who, son; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


key with yellovr-gray hair, the head and the 
hands blackish, the tail reddish. 

masked-pig, s. 

Zool. : Sus pliciceps. Its popular name lias 
reference to its deeply furrowed skin, which 
Darwio compared to the plates on the Indian 
Rhinoceros. 

mas' keeg, s. Aswamp. (Upper Great Lake* 
and Canada ). 

mas-kel-yn-itc, s. [Named after Prof. 
Muskelyne ; sutt. -ife (.Vrit.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral occurring in 
distorted cubic grains in the Sherghotty 
meteorite. Hardness, about 6*5. Compos. ; 
silica, 54 *3 ; alumina, 24'$ ; proto- and sesqui- 
oxides of iron, 4 *7 ; lime, 11*1; soda, 4*9; 
potash, 1*2. This corresponds to the com- 
position of labradorite (q.v.). 

mask er, s. [Eng. mask (1), v. ; -*r.J 
* I. A mask. 

•• Cause them to be depreheuded and taken and their 
maskers taken off."— -Sir T. More : U'orkts, p. 768. 

2. One who wears a mask ; one who play a & 
part in. a masquerade. 

** Lewis of France Is Bending over maskers. 

To revel it with him and his new bride. 

Shakes p. : 3 Henry VI., iff. b. 

*mask'~er, v.t. [Masker, s.] To mask, to 
hide, to cover. 

•• So nwuJfcered his understanding.*— Rvliashed : Hist. 
Eng. |an. 1377). 

*mask-er-y, ‘mask ar y, s. [Eng. mask- 
- cr ; -y.] The dress or disguise of a masker; 
showy array, masquerade. 

“ Wee'l fir-t thank heaven 
And then uee'l see some masker yd 

.Vttbbcs: Cnfortunate Mother, E. L 

*mas’-kin, s. [Eng. mass (2), s . ; dimin. suf£ 
-km.] The mass. 

xuask -ing (1), pr. par., a A s. [Mask (1), t>.) 

A. Aspr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. adj. : Pertaining or appropriate to & 
masque or masquerade. 

"What masking stuff is here T" 

Shakes p. : Taming of the Shrew, lv. S. 

C. As su&s(a afire: 

1. The act of covering or coucealing with or 
as with a mask. 

2. Masquerading. 

" With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, mdiWn? 

Byron : Bcppo, L 

mask ing (2), pr. par. or a. [Mask (2), r.] 
masking pat, s. A tea-pot. (ScofcA.) 

" Then up they gat the maskin'-pat 
And in the sea did Jaw. man." 

Burnt: A Fragment. 

mas-ki-nonge, s. [The Algonquin name.] 
Ichthy. : Esozestor, an immense pike, caught 
iu the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 
Bartlett (Diet. Amer.) remarks that h* saw 
one “ taken at Kingston upwards of four feet 
in length." Dr. Richardson ( Fauna Bor. 
Amcr.) says that he found none in the rivers 
which fall into Hudson’s Bay or the Polar Sea. 

mas lach, s. [Turk.] A stimulant prepared 
iroin opium, and much used in Turkey. 

mas-lin, a. & s. [Maselin.] 

ma'-son, 'mas-cun, s. [O. Fr. mafon 
massou ; Fr. magon, from Low Lat. macioncm, 
acc. of mocio = a mason, a word of doubtful 
origin; M. H.Ger. mazzo=& mason ; Ger. sf^in- 
metz - a stone-mason, prob. from M. H. Ger. 
mcizen; O. H. Ger. meizan = to hew, to cut; 
Ger. mciscl = a chisel.] 

1. A builder in stone; a workman whose 
business is to lay stoue or brick in building ; 
a worker in stone. 

*• Obedient to the mason’s call 
They roll the stone, and raise the wall. 

Cambridge • Apology for writing Verse. 

2. A member of the fraternity of free- 
masons (q.v.). 

masen-bee, s. 

Zool. : Chalicodoma muraria (Reaumur). 
It builds a nest, of fine *and grains firmly 
united bv a salivary secretion, upon the sur- 
face of walls. Tins species is nearly allied to 
the genus Osmia (q.v.). 

* mason -lodge, s. A room or place 
where a fiaternity of freemasons hold then 
meetings. 

mason-wasp, s. 

Entom,: Odyntrusmurarius,% solitary wasp, 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
, Syrian, so, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


mason-mass 
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which in June and July, cxr&vutes a hole in 
the S-uid or the piaster of a Wall. ami at the 
entrance builds a tulx* about two inches long. 
The reinent is formed by moistening the de- 
tached grains with w.ifer, which it disgorges. 
It deposits its eggs jn the hole, laying up 
caterpillar* stung half dead for support t«> its 
own lurvie when hatched, hi turn these wasp 
lurvie often fall a prey to ichneumon*. 

• ma son, r.f. [fr. ma^onner, fr. magon = n 
mason. | To construct of masonry; to build 
of stone. 

*' U>i*nn*d And wrought© of diver*© stone*." — Bcr. 

tiers : Frvtssarl ; Crcwyd©, vol. 1., ca. 1. 

ma' soiled, a. [Eng. mason; -edf\ 

Her. : Applied ton field or charge which is 
divided witn lines in the nature of a wall or 
building of stones. 

ma son ic, n. (Eng. uiason, s. ; *fc.J Of or 
pertaining to freema.oiis or freemasonry : as, 
s irotaotlic lodge. 

ma s6n lto, s. [Named after Owen Mason ; 
suit, -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of clilnritnnl (q.v.), found 
in very broad plates of a dark-green colour, 
in lllmde Island, U.S.A. 

ma’-son-r^, s. (Fr. uia^onnerie, from mafon- 
ner = to d*i masons’ work.] 

1. The art or occupation of a mason; the 
art of so ananging stmies or brick us to pro- 
duce a regular cons! ruction. The masonry of 
the ancient Egyptians was lemarkable lor the 
large size of the stones employed, sometimes 
as much as thirty feet in length. They were 
laid without mortar. The Cyclopean or earlier 
masonry of the (i reeks, some remains of which 
exist in the walls of Mycetne and Tiryns, was 
formed of )«rge and irregularly shaped masses 
of stone, the in i erst ices being tilled with 
smaller stones. In a few of the. earlier Eng- 
lish buildings, considered by some to be Saxon, 
the quoins, Ine door, and window jambs, mid 
occasionally some other parts, were tormed of 
atones alternately laid fi.it and set up endwise; 
the latter were usually much longer than the 
others. T his is termed " long mid short" work. 

"Humes mu] mortar, n ml nil tb© Instruments of 
ma4ot\r»r.~—I/am<! : On the UnUrr standing, | IL 

2. Tlie work executed by a mason. 

"T«I« lighthouse lift* it* ni/iMlve masonry, 

A pJUat of tire by Jihjht. of cl«uil by day." 

Longfellow : Lighthouse. 

3. The craft, mysteries, or principles of 
Freemasonry (q.v.). 

ma 800 -la, mas soo -la* ma su' lah, s. 

[Native name.] * 

Haul. : A boat nf the Coromandel const, 
adapted to be beached on the surf-beaten 
Shore. 'Hie planks aie sewed together with 
coir, over wads of tha same material which 

{ iress upon the seams. They are o0 to 35 feet 
ong, in to 11 feet beam, 7 to 8 feet deep, and 
are rowed by twelve men, oars double banked, 
and a steersman with an uar at the stern. 

mis-o-pin, *. [Ety in. doubtful.] 

Chem. : Cp>I]j S Oj. A resinous body, ob- 
tained from u tree called Dschiltc, grotving in 
Mexico, it is a snow-white pulverulent sub- 
stance without taste or smell, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, from 
which it crystallizes in white silky needles. 
It me! ta nt 155*, ami solidities oil coaling to a 
glassy, brittle, yellow substance. 

m&B 6 rito, *. [Eng. masor(a); -ite .] One 
of tlie writers of tlie Musnra ; one who ad- 
heres to Uie traditional readings of the Hebrew 
Bctiplnrea. 

’* t be Untorlfti extended tlielr cat© to the Towel*. * 
—J/.t ih«r : COiificu.fOii uf (he Libit, p. lit. 

•maaquo, *. (Mask,#.] 

* masqu' cr (qu as k), *. (Masker, 5.] 

masqu or ado (qu ns k), s. (Fr. ; O. Fr. 

masvani/U ; lud. muaclwmta. J 

1. An asMuinbhige of iieramia wearing masks, 
and amusing themselves In various ways ; a 
revel in which the compuny is masked ; a 
masked ball. 

** Tli* world ■ a nuwfutrade / the iniwkt-rt yon, you, 
yo»L‘ UolUsmith l.piloyut Li The Sisters, 

2. Disguise. 

" The pAlnn that hAve made 
roeir Whiter look Him In mien alma*" nuu>futrntl *.” 

II ufiiimorlli . dinner uf Tltsbnry Volt. 

• 3. A Spanish diversion mi horseback, per- 
formed by squadrons of lmrse. 


masqu’ or ado (qu as k), v.i. & t. [MAS- 
QUERADE, ».) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To wear a mask ; to take a part In a 
masquerade. 

2. To go in disguise. 

"A fienk took All AM III the head. And he goe* Into 
the wood*. rruiS'/uemdin'f <i|t And do«*li lu a lion a 
• Liu.’ — L'1'.stranje Ktbic*. 

* B. Trans. : To put iu disguise ; to dis- 
guise. 

masqu - cr ad-er (qu as li), *. {Eng. 
vut$<juerau(e ) , cr.\ One who wears a mask ; 
one who takes part iu a masquerade ; one 
who wears a disguise. 

** Tlie dreadful mat inerndtr , Unis ©qulpt, 

Outsalll © a" Young ; Sight Ttwughts , r . MO. 

miss (1), * masse (I), s. (Fr. masse, from 
Lat. viussa = n mass, prnb. from Gr. na£a 
(maxi) = a barley-cuke, from pa aau (massu) 
= to knead.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A body of matter, collected, concreted, 
or formed into <mo lump; a lump. (Applied 
to any solid body.) 

" Oue common moss composed the mould of rami." 

Itrynen : ingamonda A Uuucnrdo, 602 . 

" 2. A collective body or aggregation of fluid 
matter. 

*’ A deep© mnsj© of eoiittnuAll *ea Is *lower eturred 
to Suoitc : Tim- a us ; Agriixhu, y. IbS. 

3. A heap ; a great quantity nr amount. 

** Thy Huni|>tuous building And thy wile s Attire 
Have wet a trusts of public Ireniury. - ’ 

Ofutki iy. : 2 J/enry VI., L 4. 

*4. Bulk, size, magnitude. 

** Thu Army nf such mass And charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender pnuce.* 

,'rhaht sp. : Hamlet. ]r. t 

5. Tlie body of things considered col- 
lectively ; the general ; the mniu body or 
part : as, the mass of the people. 

1L Technically: 

1. T'wics: The quantity of matter which 
a body contains. 'Ibis is not necessarily the 
same as its volume, but is precisely propor- 
tioned to its weight, the assumption being 
made that weight arises frniii a greater 
quantity of matter being compressed into a 
limited space. Two bodies are said to have 
equal masses if when placed in opposite 
sealca in ivtcuo they exuctly balance each 
other. The mass of the unit of volume in 
any body of equal density tin mighout is the 
measure of this density. If m equal tlie mass 
of a body, v its volume, and d is density, then 
m = vtl. The British unit of mass is the 
standard pound avoirdupois. (Avomourois.] 

2. Tot. ( Tl .); Collections of anything In 
tin usual quantity, as the. pollen masses iu 
Orchid acne nnd AselcpiadaccJe. 

Tf (1) Measures of mass: A grain, an ounce, 
a pound, a ton. • 

(2) The masses: The great or main body of 
the people; especially tlie great body of tlie 
working classes ; tlie populace. 

"Ill* exertion* In tliecnunuof the masses.”— Unnnay 
8itigleum /Wi nujr, bk. 1., cli. v. 

mass mooting, s. A large or general 
meeting called for some specific purpose. 
Mass-meetings were first talked of in the 
political campaign of 1S40, when Harrison 
was elected I 'resident of tho United mates. 
The expression has since become naturalized 
in England. 

mass (2), * masso (2), mosso, /. JA.S. 
mrsse — (1) the mass, (2) u cliuivh-festivul, 
Ironi how I>at. missu = (1) a disiuihKal, (2) a 
mass ; generally explained by supposing that 
tlie allusion is to the words ite } rnissa tst = go, 
the congregation is dismissed, from nitons, 
pa. par. of wiiftos= to aeiid, to dismiss; Fr. 
messe; I ta l . m Uni ; S p . in i sa; Dut. mis, mis>a; 
Git. A Dan. messr ; bw. A Iced. than:su.] 

1. Iloman Thcol , d: II Huai : “The perpetual 
sac rifice of the new covenant, in winch tlie 
body uud blood of Jesus Christ are really and 
truly offered to God under tlie species of 
bread and wine." (iioscMrr.) According to 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, tho 
Sacrifiee of the Mans was instituted by Our 
Ixml at his last supper (Luke xxil. U>); it 
must Uj offered to IjcmI alone ; was signified 
In Malacld i. 11 ; Is tliu same Mini flee with 
that of the Cross ; there is one priest of t>o|h, 
for the celebrant uses not his own words, 
but those of Jesus Christ; (t is a a/ierillru 
of praise and propitiation, inn) available 
fur thu living and the dead (pt. ii., ch. iv.). 


There is an obligation on all Chiisti.ms ur the 
lioman Ulx*dience to hear mass on all Sun- 
days and fiolydays nf obligation. 

*' Burlvd . . . will) Kurv©ou* ubu^tiule*. 

Autl mass, Ale) ruiltn^ utualc. Ilk© it iiue«a." 

Ttnuyion : Lancelot t Etalne. 1.3KC 
2. Music: A setting of certain portions of 
the mass to music ; tlie portions of the mass 
Usually set to music— namely, the Kyrie, the 
Gloria, the Urrdo , tin* Sand us, and the Agnus 
Ihi. An Offertory and liencdictus are some- 
times added to these numbers. Masses arc 
designated musically sfier the key in which 
they commence, ns Beethoven in d; und 
hturgically, according to the character and 
solemnity of tlie aceomjianying ceremonial. 

111. Capitular Mass: The High Mass on 
Sundays or lmlyduys of obligation iu col- 
legiate churches. 

2. Coiirrufimf Mass: The mass which the 
rcctora of cathedral and collegiate cliurchea 
are bound to have celebrated every day 
solemnly ami with mush: after tierce. It 
must be applied for benefactors. 

3. High Mass: [Iliaii-MASS], 

4. Law Mass: ( Low- mass]. 

5. Manual Mass : A mass aaiil f<»r the inten- 
tion *»f a person who gives an alms. 

6. Mass of the J'rasandiffed : [Tro^ano- 
tikieo]. 

7. Midnight Mass: The last of the three 
masses said on Christmas eve. 

8. Missa Cantata: A mass sung, but with- 
out deacon and sub-deaerm. It is not accom- 
panied with the ceremonies proper to High 
Mass (q.v.), though iu gome places the use of 
iueense is permitted. 

9. Missa Catcchumenorum : Mass for Cate- 
chumens. At first, the name was applied to 
the prayers and ceremonies of moss as far as 
tlie offertory, when the catechumens took 
their departure ; afterwards it came to signify 
ft special service, to which catechumens and 
penitents, and e\en Jewa and pagans were ad- 
mitted. (Coschler.) ( Disarm nkofthkSeciiot-.J 

10. Missa Fulelium : Mass of the FuithfoL 
A name given to the more solemn parts of 
the mass, from which in the early Church 
catechumens were excluded. 

11. Missa Sicca: Dry mass. This ia not 
atrictly speaking u mass, for there ia neither 
consecration nor communion. It is now dis- 
used, except as a means of familiarizing 
persons about to he ordained with the cere- 
monies of High Mass. 

12. Parochial Mass: The mass said on Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation by ft parish 
priest ur the priest in charge of a quasiqiarish 
[Mission], for the special benefit of those whose 
pastor he is. For this mass he can take no 
stipend (q.v.). 

13. Private Mass: A mass said by a priest 
for his own devotion, and not to satisfy any 
obligation. There must he at least one server. 
Solitary masses am strictly forbidden. 

11. Public Mass : A mass to which the 
faithful of both sexes are admitted, buch 
masses are prohibited iu monasteries. 

15. To hear mass : To bo present «t mass; 
to assist at thu celebration of mass. 

"They ro*e, htanl whim, broke fA*t, auiI rml© AWAy.“ 
Tvnnynm : Lnncrlut A A'Otim*. IU. 

1G. I 'of i* re Mass: A mass which does not 
correspond to the office of the day, but is said 
according b> the choice (rofiim) of the celo- 
brant. (Jn Sundays, basis of double nmk, 
and a few days specially excepted, vutlvo 
masses cannot be said. 

mass boll, ». The bell rung .luring a 
mass ; n sanelus-bell. 

** [Ue| with holy «At©r *i riwklod 
All tho *lili> ; tho thiklM.” 

LongftUote Munruin t ral©, xL 

'mass book, *. A missal or Roman 
Catholic service-book. 

mass bouse. ». A cojiteinptimus namo 
foro Roman Lallndle ]dor« of worship. 

• mass - priest, ma? so priest, *. 

Originally a priest whose functions were con- 
fined to saying mass, cither in u religioua 
house nr lu a chantry for tho i*cjm*hc oi the 
soul of a IwMicfartor. As a rule, these clerics 
knew little theology, nnd hence the immo came 
to lime an opprolirfoua meaning as In Uie 
oxauiplo. 

"T1m» wlUr*»1y-m*llrlo*»* 1’ro*o|»u)^y . . boonm©* 
wrl I h© iiiiiiillt ta * »ptirrl iu whom -print, Aiul l» ©itrlliy 
■ otllllUM InitA »ronu'."-//>s tin II : Honour Qf 
Cl try It , bk. It., t 7. 


Ooil, b 6 $ : p6Tlt, JtT^l ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9bln, bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; oxpoot, Xenophon, cylst. ph = t 
-dan, tlan = shan. * tlon, -don — Rhun ; -{ion, -$ion = diun. -clous, tlous, -slous = shusu -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, dok 
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mass— mast 


mftss, v.t. [Mass (It s.] 

1. To gather or collect ia a mass or masses ; 
to assemble iu crowds. 

* 2. To strengthen, as a building, for the 
purposes of fortification. {Hayward.) 

* mass, v.i. [Mass (2), 5.] To celebrate mass. 

•• He would «*y n<> *er^ Ice. he m«M«i without conse- 
cration.'’ — Bale : Bngliih Votaries, pt. L 

mas-sa-cre (ere as ker), s. [Fr., probably 
from Low. Ger. iraalsen = to maul, to kill.) 

1. The slaughter or butchery of numbers 
of human beings ; indiscriminate killing or 
slaughter, especially without authority or 
necessity; carnage. (Dryden : Conquest of 
Mexico, v. 2.) 

* 2. Murder. ( Shakesp . : Richard III., iv. 3.) 

Massacre o/ the Innocents : [Inxocent, II.]. 

mils' -sa-cre (ere as kcr), v.t. [Fr. massa- 
crer, from massacre = a massacre.) 

1. To butcher; to kill or slaughter indis- 
criminately and coutrary to the usages of 
nations. (Savile: Tacitus; Historic , p. ISO.) 

2. To kill in any way. (Scoff .* The Poacher,) 

* mas' -sa-crer, S. [Eng. 77uwsocr(e) ; -<r.) One 
who massacres. (Burke: Regicide Peace, let. i.) 

m&ss -age (age as ig), s. [Gr. ^dcra w (mas- 
s6)= to work with the hands, to knead dough, 
or Arab, moss = to press softly.) 

Surg.: A scientific method of curing dis- 
ease by systematic manipulations comprising : 
1. Surface friction (ej/leurage) ; 2. A form of 
kneading (petrissage) ; 3. Manipulations with 
the tips of the fingers (massage a friction); 
and 4. A kind of striking or percussion with 
the hands ( tapotement ). These procedures are 
combined according to definite rules, ami the 
treatment is found useful in paralysis, neur- 
algia, rheumatism, joint diseases, Ac. It is 
used amongst the Sandwich Islanders under 
the name of lomi-lomi, and in Tonga is called 
toogi-toogi, mili, or/ofa. 

Mas sa li a, s. [Massilla.] 

Mas sa'-li anj, s. pL [Messalian.J 

mas sa-sau -ga, s. [Indian name (?).] 

Zoal. : The Prairie Rattlesnake, CroLilapho - 
rus tergeminus (Say). Habitat, from Ohio to 
Michigan, westward. It has large scutes on 
the head, and tha rattle is much smaller than 
in other species. 

Mas se -na, $. [Perhaps named after Marshal 
Masseoa. who failed before Wellington’s lilies 
at Torres Vedras, and had to retreat from 
Portugal.] (See the compound.) 

Massena trogon, s . 

Ornith. : Trogon massena, a species from 
tropical South America. It is about a foot in 
length, dark bronze-green above, with the 
smaller wing feathers speckled white and 
black, and the belly of a beautiful carmine. 

*mas' ser, s. [Eng. mass (2), s. ; -cr.) A 
priest who celebrates mass. 

'* A good maxser Jiud so forth ; hot no true gospel 
preacher. * — Bale : J 'el a Course, p. 3$. 

mas’ setter, s. [Gr., from /uia<rdo/uuu (masao- 
mai) = to chew.) 

Anat. : The masseter musele, short, thick, 
and quadrilateral, composed of two planes of 
fibres, superficial and deep, and forming one 
of the maxillary group of muscles. 

mas-se-ter'-ic, m&s'-se-ter-me,a. [Eng. 
masseter ; -ic, -i/te.) Of or pertaining to the 
masseter. Thus there are a ?na&stferic vein, 
artery, nerve, and fascia. 

mas'-si-cot, $. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Min. : Protoxide of lead having a acaly 
crystalline structure. Hardness, 2 ; sp. gr. S ; 
when pure, 9*2 to 9*36. Colour, sulphur to 
orpiment yellow, sometimes reddish. Crystal- 
lization orthorhombic. Found in consider- 
able quantities in Mexico. 

Mas-sil'-i-a, Mas-sa'-li-a, s. [The ancient 

name of Marseilles.) 

Astron. ; [Asteroid, 20). 

Mas-sil'-i-ans, s. pi. [From Massdia, tha 
Latin name o ^Marseilles.) 

Church Hist. : A sect founded by John 
Cassiaii or Cassianns, who, coming from the 
East to Marseilles, erected a monastery there. 


He modified the Augustinian tenets. His 
views were called by his adversaries Semi- 
pelagian (q.v.). 

* mas si ness, s. [Eng. massy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being massy ; massiveness ; 
great weight and bulk. 

mass' ive, a. [Fr. massif, from masse = amass. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

l. Forming or consisting of a great mass ; 
heavy and thick ; weighty, ponderous, having 
great size and weight. 

” In 9nxon strength that Abbey frowned. 

With massive arches broad and round. 

Scott : Manmon, il. 10. 

*2. Great, mighty. ( Longfellow : Builders.) 

IL Min. : In mass so imperfectly crystallized 
that there is no regular form. 

% For the difference between massive and 
bulky, see Bulky. 

mas'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. massive; -ty.) In 
a massive maimer. 

mas'-stve-ness, s. [Eng. massive; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being massive. 

maa-soo'-la, s. [Masoola.) 

mas-so'-rah, ma-so'-rah, t mas-so - 
reth, tma-so -reth, s. [Heb. rn;ro(mas- 
sorah), rTCO (massoref7i), rniDO (masoreth) = 
tradition, from Aranuean (masar) = to 

give over, to transmit orally.) 

Hebrew Literature : The Massorah is a mar- 
ginal directory, indicating on almost every 
line in the margin of the MS. bibles how the 
letters, words, forms, and phrases are to be 
written, according to the most ancient rules 
laid down by those who compiled, pre served, 
and transmitted the canon and the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures. Every spurious letter or 
redundant word, every variation in the vowel 
points, accents, or in repetition of a phrase, 
and every peculiarity of construction over 
which the copyist is likely to blunder, and 
which have been the gre3t source of the vari- 
ous readings, are most carefully noted ; and 
those who are engaged in multiplying the 
codices are warned against the passages in 
question that here there is a peculiar pheno- 
menon which is not to be made conformable 
to the ordinary reading. The Massorah also 
gives the various readings contained in stan- 
dard MSS. of tha Bible — viz., the Codex Hil- 
lali, the Jericho Codex, the Muggah Codex, 
the Sinai Codex, Ac. It was at first tradi- 
tionally transmitted by the authorized and 
professional seribes, who afterwards com- 
mitted it to writing. The first edition of it 
in the Rabbinic Bible of Jacob ben Chayim 
(Venice, 1524-5) only gives a portion of this 
critical corpus. The entire mass of the Mas- 
soretic Rubrics has been edited and published 
by Dr. Ginsburg, in three vols., imperial folio. 

mas so rct -ic, m&s-o-ret'-ic, mas -so 
ret'-ic-al, a. [Eng. masorrt(h); -ic, - ical. ] 
Of or pertaining to the Massorah : as, the 
massoretical rules or rubrics, the inassoretic 
vowel points or accents, the inassoretic text — 
i.r., the text of the Hebrew Scriptures com- 
piled in accordance with the rules of tha 
M.assorah. 

mas-sop 1 , $. [Etym. doubtful ; probably a 
native name.) (See the compound.) 

massoy-bark, 5. 

Rot., £c. : The bark of Laurus Burmanni. It 
resembles cinnamon in flavour, and, when 
powdered, is much used by the Japanese, 

massoy camphor, s. 

Chem. : A camphor obtained from massoy 
bark, by distillation with water. It is heavier 
than water, dissolves in alcohol, ether, and ace- 
tic acid, and is coloured yellow by nitric acid. 

massey-eil, $. 

Chan. : A name given to two volatile oils 
present in massoy bark, the one being heavier, 
the other lighter than water. They are soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, and both are 
coloured red by nitric acid. 

* mas -su-elle, * mas-u-el, s. [Fr. massue 

= a club.) A club or maee used by soldi era 
during the Crusades. 

mas’-sy, a. [Eng. mass (1); - y .] Massive; 
consisting of or forming a great mass ; pon- 
derous, bulky. ( Macaulay ; Hist . Eng., ch. xiv.) 


mast (I), s. [A.S. mrest = the stem of a tree, 
a bough, a mast ; cogn. with Dut. most ; Sw., 
Ger., & Dan. mast; lcel. mastr; Fr. mdt ; Port. 
7mtsfo, mast to.] 

Nnut. : A long spar of timber, iron or steel, 
placed amidship, nearly perpendicularly upon 
the keelsun, and serving to support the yards 
and gatfs to which the sails are bent. A mast 
consisting of one piece is a pole-mast. Masta 
are also known as single-tree masts or niada 
masts. Masts for large vessels are composed 
of several pieces, about one foot square, with 
rounded segmental lengths on the outside, 
and the whole encircled at intervals by hoops. 
The middle tree is the spindle. The fishes are 
the side-trees. With two masts : the larger is 
the main-mast, tha smaller is the fore- mast or 
the wizen-mast, according to its position 
relatively to the main-mast. Brigs, brigan- 
tines, and schooners, have fore and main 
masts. The ketch and the yawl have main 
and mizen-masts. With three masts, they 
are called fore, main, mizen ; with four masts, 
they are called fore, main, mizen (maiu-inizen), 
and jiggermast (bonaventure-mizen). Iron 
masts are made hollow, the plates of the shell 
being single-riveted at the longitudinal joints 
and double -riveted at the circular joints. In- 
ternal stiffening ribs and braces prevent flex- 
ure, collapse, or torsion. A trysail-mast is a 
small mast, stepped to and shaft of a lower- 
mast, to carry a trysail or spsnker. 

" He stoop'd Ins head against the matt 
Aud bitter sobs came thick aud last. 11 

Scott ; Lord of the Isles, lv. 16. 

% To spend or expend a mast: To have a 
mast broken iu foul weather. 

” Their rails at« tatter'd, and their masts are ej>ent.“ 
Dryden : Ovid ; Hero ides vii. 

mast-carling, s. 

Shlpbuild. : Large timbers at the side of 
the mast-rooms tlmt are left deep enough to 
receive the cross-chocks. 

mast- coat, s. 

Naut. : A conical canvaa covering fitting 
over the wedges lound the mast to prevent 
water oozing down from the decks. 

mast-head, s. 

Nnut. : The top or head of a mast. 

mast-head, v.t. 

Naut. : To send to the mast-head or top of 
a mast to remain there for a time, specified 
or not, as a punishment. 

" The oext morning I was as regularly mast-headed.* 
— Marry at - /■'rank Stddmay, cb. iv. 

mast-hole, s. 

Shipbuihl, : A hole in the deck to receive a 
mast. It is of larger diameter than the maat 
by double the thickness of wedges which 
hold the mast in pusition. The framing of 
the msst-liole consists of fore-aod-nft part- 
ners, cross-partners, and corner-chocks. 

mast-hoop, s. A circular band to which 
the luff of a fore-and-aft sail is bent, and 
which slips on a spar in raising aud lowering. 

mast-house, masting- house, s. 

Shipbuihl. : A long-roofed shed or building, 
In which masts are shaped, bound, and de- 
posited ; a building provided with the neces- 
sary apparatus for fixing ships' masts. 

mast-prop, 5. A spar forming a lateral 
support lur a mast when a ship is careeued. 

mast-scraper, $. A tool for scraping 
masts ; it is usually & triangular plate with 
an edge whose bevel is away from the handle. 
Its edge is sometimes partly concave, to more 
oearly tit the coutour of the mast. 

mast-step, $. A socket at the foot ol 
a mast. 

mast-tackle, s. 

Nautical : 

1. Purchases used in putting up or sending 
down masts. 

2. Purchases attached to the mast for lift- 
ing or lowering boats, getting in freight or 
stock, bulky stores, machinery, blubber, Ac. 

mast-trunk, 5. 

Naut. : A box, in small vessels, in which 
the mast stands. 

mast (2), s. [A.S. mcest; cogn. with Ger. 
vuxst = mast ; mtisten = to feed ; Goth, mats; 
O. H. Ger. mm; Eng. meat; cf. Irish nuiis, 
meas = an acorn ; maisc = food ; Welsh mes — 
acorns, a portion, a meal.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, role, full ; try, Sjfrian. w, ce = © ; ey — a ; qu = kw, 
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Bot. : The fruit of the oak and beech or 
Other forest trees; acorns; beech-nuts. 

"The uMc water and the copiou* mail 
Swell the til herd." 

Pope: Berner; Odyury xiJL 471. 

mast tree, *. 

Bot. : A tree which produces mast; some- 
times applied apeeillcally to the cork tree. 


mast (1). v.t. [Mast (1), s.] To provide with 
a mast ; to fix a mast in. 


mast (2), v.t. [Mast (2), «.] To feed on 
mast. 

** Mutiny themwlve* like hog*."— Bacon : Work*. 
il. 435. 

m&8 ta-^em bel -i dte, s . pi [Mod. Lat. 

masta'cembel(us) ; I^at. fern. pi. fldj. auff. -Wee.] 

Ichthy. : Acantlmpterygian Eels. Fresh- 
water fishes characteristic of ami almost con- 
fined to the Indian region. The body is 
elongate, eel-like, covered with very small 
scales. Mandible long, hut little movable ; 
dorsal tin, very long ; no ventrals ; humeral 
arch separated 'from the skull. Gill-openings 
reduced to a slit ut the lower part nf the side 
of the head. The family contains but two 
genera, Hhyncobdella and Mastaeembelus 
(q.v.X (Gunther.) 

mis ta-9^m be-liis, s . IGr. pd<r ra£ (mas- 
tax) = the mouth, auil e/i/3oAAcu (emballv) = 
to throw in.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Maatacembelidae (q.v.). Mastaeembelus pan- 
calus and M. armatus are extremely common, 
the latter attaining the length nf about two 
feet. M. argus is from Siam, M. aleppensis fi om 
Mesopotamia and Syria, and M. cryytncnnllvus. 
M. marchei , and M. niger from Most Africa. 
(Gunther.) 

• mast' age (ago as ig), s. [Eng. mast (2) ; 
-age.] Tlie right or season of turning hogs 
into the woods to feed on mast; the money 
paid to the lord for such right. [Fansaoe.] 

mis'-t&x, $. [Gr. paara$ (mastax) — the jaws, 
the month ; uaadopai {masaomai) =■ to chew.] 

Zool. : The muscular pharynx nr buccal 
funnel into which the month opens In most 
of the Rotifora. it usually contains a very 
complicated masticatory apparatus, believed 
by Mr. Gosse to be homologous with the parts 
of the mouth iu insects. Called also pharyn- 
geal bulb. 

mast -cd, u. [Eng. -mast (1); -erf.) Furnished 
or provided with a mast or masts ; generally 
In Composition : ns, two -masted, thru v-nuistcd. 

•* Alow entarcing on the view, 

Four iuAtim-J ami masted bxrjre* grew." 

Scott .’ Lady of the Lake, it 10. 

mas ter, * mais-ter, * mays -ter, 
* mels-ter, s. A a. [O. Fr. maistre , meistre, 
from Lat. magister = a master, from the same 
root as magnus = great ; (»■ . pey (megus) = 
great; Sp. maestre, maestro; 1 til. maestro; 
L)ut. meester : Dan. matter; O. 11. Ger. meis- 
ter; S\v. intis tare ; Teel, meisturi.] 

A. A* substantive : 

L Ordinary La ngua/fe : 

1. One who is placed in authority ; one who 
has the control, authority, or direction over 
some person or thing; one who has the right 
to control or dispose ; one who rules, goverus, 
or directs. 

Specifically : 

(1) One who has others under his Immediate 
enntro] ; un employer. It is the correlative 
to servant , nmsfttnf, slave, &c. 

“ And pay the menial* lor the mattrr’t treat/* 

Pops: Homer ; Odyssey xx. S64. 

(2) A head, a chief. 

”11 they have ralJnl th* matter of the bouna 
BerUebub. how much more *hi*ll they aill them o t 
the hoUM-hold.*— M-tUhete x. 26. 

(3) A tcaeher, ft professor ; the founder or 
Chief of a aect 

M There In hU nol«y man*lon ftkillrd to rule. 

Tb» villa** mutter taught hi* little •c-hool."’ 

lloldsnnth ; hurried Village 

(4) One who has posseasion ami the power 
of using or controlling at pleasure ; an owner, 
a proprietor, 

"They hut reamn to tear that. If he proa^m! In 
Rn gland, ha would become absolute mutter of llol. 
lnild.“ — Alucitn'iiy ; Hitt. A>* Q„ ell. IX. 

( 5 ) One who can control or direct at plea- 

aare. 

"Men St *om* time ere m nttem ef their fetes.' 

Vhnketo. • Julius Cirror, |. t 

2. A respectful title of uddreux ; now seldom 


used except by an inferior to a superior, or to 
a boy, the form now used Wing mister (q.v.). 

“Th* Phsrisee* AUsserotl. aayimt. Master, we would 
tern s sigu lruui time ,"— M iKhetc xiL 58. 

3. A young gentleman. 

M Where there are little mastrrt ami tnisaes In a 
house, they are I in (ted I men ts to the diver* lull* of the 
aervajit*. '— Steift : //freeflow* to Semi nit 

4. One who has attained eminence or per 
feet skill in auy occupation, art, science, or 
pursuit ; a man eminently skilled in the exer- 
cise of any power, mental’ or physical, natural 
or acquired. 

M To pa* ton] melody or warlike air. 
l>mwn from the chorda of the ancient British 
By Miue accomplished matter.' [harp 

Wordsioorth ' Ezcurtion. hk. vlL 

5w A title of dignity. 

English usage : 

(1) At the universities and collegca, a de- 
gree ; as, a Af aster of Arts. 

(2) In law, a title: as the Master of the 
Rolls, a Master in Chancery. 

*' Indictments were preterm! ngaluat the anltor*, 
the solicitor*, the counsel, and even a muter hi 
chancery. for having Incurred a praemunire by ques- 
tioning In a court of equitv a judgment in the court 
of Kluge Bench, obtained by gro*w fraud nud lwpoai- 
tion . Blackstune : Comment., bk. Hi., ch. 2. 

(3) The head of certain corporations, socie- 
ties, or guilds : as, the Master of Balliol, the 
Master of the Goldsmiths* Company, the 
Master of a Masonic Lodge, Ac. 

II. Technically : 

l. Art: 

(1) The old masters : Ancient painters of 
ennuenee : as, Raphael, Rubens, Titian, & c. 

(2) The little masters. [Little-masters. ] 

* 2. Bowls : The jack. 

"At bow lea every one craves to kiase the ma liter."— 
Oouon : Schm>l nf A butt, p. 6u. 

3. Xaut. : The captain of a merchant-vessel. 

** Hood Boats wain, have cure. Where's the matter t 
Play the iueu.'— Shaketp. : Tempest, 1. l. 

4. Xaty : An officer who navigates the ship 
under the direction of the captain. He is 
selected from the list of lieutcimuts when he 
has qualified for the special duty. 

B. As adj. : Belonging tn or characteristic 
of a master ; chief, principal, head, eiuiueut. 
(bee the compounds.) 

(1) English usage (Master-at-arms): 

Navy : A petty officer, who may be con- 
sidered the hear! of the ahip’a police ; his 
assistants are called ship'a corporals. 

(2) Master in Lunacy : A judicinl officer 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, to hold 
inquiries into the atatc of mind of persons 
alleged to be insane, and incapable of manag- 
ing their own affairs. 

(3) Master nf the Bttckhonnds : A state official 
who has the charge and management of the 
royal staghounds. 

(4) Master of the Ceremonies : [Ceremony]. 

(5) Master of the Horse ; The third gTeat 
officer of the British Court, lie has the 
nmnagpmeut and supervision of nil the royal 
stables ami horses, with authority over all 
equerries, pages, coachmen, grooms, footmen, 
&<•-. In state processions he rides next to the 
sovereign. 

(G) Master of Ilounds : One who keeps a 
pack of hounds. 

(7) Master of the Household : In the British 
Court, an officer employed under the Treasurer 
of the Household to examine accounts. 

(8) Master of the Mint: [Mint]. 

(9) Jlf aster of the Robes : [Robes]. 

(10) //aster of the Rolls: 

Ixtw: One of the judges of the Chancery 
division of tlie High Court nf Justice, as ori- 
ginally constituted by the Supreme Judica- 
ture Act (1873). By tlie amending Act of 1881 
the Master of’ the Rolls caused to be a member 
of that court, and became a member of the 
Court of Appeal, retaining, however, his rank, 
title, salary, patronage, &c. (Lely d Foulkes.) 
I Roll, s., 11.] 

"Thl* grant offlerr . . . wa* fonnrrJy (ha chtef 
merely of the nia^tem In olmnci ry. who oarrlril out 
the ilecreo* ami i rrforiuetl the ministerial funrtiun* of 
that court. Cardinal WoUrv I* »»»ltl bi have the 

flmt chancellor who devolved on th* Matter if the 
Holla the cxercliie uf a coimliterahle branch uf the 
equity Jurisdiction of the court"— Hlackttrtna Cu>»»- 
wirnf., Ilk III . ch 2. 

<1 1 ) Master of the Temple: The cldef eccle- 
siastical minister of tins Temple Church, 
London. 

<12) To be master of one's self: Tn have com- 


plete cnntrol or command of one‘a own 
passions and temper. 

*| Master is largely used, in composition, 
with the sense of chief, head, eminent ; ob- 
vious compounds are master-ba&T, master-jest, 
master- tailor, &c. 

master-attendant, s. 

Navy : The officer next in rank to the super- 
iutendent of a royal dockyard. 

master-builder, s. 

1. The chief builder. 

"Tborlwrg Skaltlng. matter. bnUdr, 

Ju hi» *h i|>- yard by the *ea ‘ 

LongfelUne ; ,V» ufclnn't Tals. 

2 . A builder who employs workmen, 
master-chord, «. 

Mus. : The chief chord; the chord of tho 
dominant. 

‘master fast, *ma1stcr-fast, a. 

Tied to a master. 

*' Wlio»o hath on« married a wife fa . . . Id maner 
half maUter-ftut. Cdal : A /ivphth. of Eratmut. p. 07. 

* master gunner, s. An officer in charge 
of artillery. 

"Chief master-gunnrT am I of thU tovrm“ 

Shakctp. : 1 Henry I'/., L A 

master-hand, 0 . A persou eminently 
skilled iu nnything. 

" NamelcM irractra which no method* teach, 

Aud whirh a matter hand alune can ri aeh.“ 

PufM! : Euay on Criticism, 145. 

t master Joint, s. 

Geol. : A leaiiing joint or fissure traversing 
rocks in a straight and well-determined line, in 
distinction from one of the smaller kind, run- 
ning but a short way, and that irregularly. 

master-key, s. A key which commands 
many locks of a certain set, the keys of which 
are not interchangeable among themselves. 
While neither one of a series of keys may 
suffice to open any lock besides the one for 
whirh it was constructed, it master-key is one 
which will open any oue of the set. 

master-lode, s. 

Min. : The principal vein of ore iu a mine, 
master-mariner, s. 

Naut. : A skilled seaman, holding a certifi- 
cate of competency to take charge ol a vessel ; 
the captain or commander of a merchant 
vessel. 

master-mason, s. A Freemason who 
has been raised to the third or masters degree. 

master-mind, <. The chief or predomi- 
nating mind or intellect ; the master spirit. 

"Tbere «houe the Image of the mnrtrr-mind." 

Po/tr : Homer ; Hhtd xvlil. 558. 

* master - mould, s. The chief or finest 
moulding nr conijioMtiou. 

"The matter-mould of Nature** heavenly V and ‘ 
Lyron. ChUue UaruXU, iv. 25, 

* master-note, s. 

Mus. : An old term for the aensible or lead- 
ing note. 

master-passion, i. Tho chief or pre- 
dominant passion. 

* master- reason, s. A chief or principal 
reason. 

” She ha* me ber quirk*, her reasoua. her master, 
rtatotu ' —Shaketp. : Per^let, Iv. <k 

master-sinew, s. 

Far. : (Sec extract). 

“’The maatrr-iinev 1* a lajgu *lnew that *Hrmtm«li 
the huuKh, mill divide* It from the I'vne l*y a hollow 
place, where the wlnd-tr* II* are usually ecated. which 
I* the largest and nowt visible *li»ew In a home'* holy ; 
tin* of lentl mew la relaxed or restrained."— furrier t 
Lot. 

master singer, a Tlie same aa Mel<»- 

TERSlSiaiH (q.V.). 

master-spirit, a The leading spirit In 
any enicrprise , a master-mind. 

master- spring, s. Tlu» main-spring; 
the spring which hots In motion or regulates 
the whole work or machine. 

master string, a Tho chief string. 

"The tender'*! i»n!nt, the m-ufer string 
That make* uio*t liarinuhy urducoiil to me." 

Rotre. irrvfdLj 

master-stroke, j. A rmwterly achieve- 
ment ; a wonderfully clever or nkllful jw- 
formaiice. 

" I'nnl ■Imuhl hi m»e]f direct me, I would trac* 
ill* nuuter-atroket, and draw frmn hi* ile* pn.* 

Coiejer Tntk, li. *98. 


boll, b<S^ ; p 5 Ht, J^xVl ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9 bln, bench ; go, fccm ; thin, {Ills : sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ing, 
-olAn, tlan = ftban. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -{Ion, -jion = zhun, -clous, tious, -slous — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. — beL <*♦!- 
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master— mastication 


master-tap, s. A tap-screw (q. v.). 
master-tooth, s. Oue of tlie principal 
teeth. 

“Somo livbig creatures have their masterdeeth la- 
dented oue willnu another like wwi: a* *• Uoua And 
doga.'— liacon. 

master-touch, s. The touch or finish of 
a master-hand. 

•master -town, * master -toune, $. 

The chief town, the capital. 

" Jaaon Is rouied forth to the eltto. 

That whylome cleped Jascoinuos 

That was the \naster-toune ol all Colcos." 

Cfutucer : Legend of Dido. 

master wheel, .<?. The main wheel in a 
machine which acts as a drivel of many parts. 
Such is the large cog-wheel in a liorse-gear 
which imparts motion to a circular system 
of pinions. 

master work, s. The principal perform- 
ance or work ; a master-piece ; a chef d’oeuvre. 

'• Here, by degree*, bis master- work arose." 

Thornton : Cattle of Indolence, il 19. 

* mas ter- workman, s. A foreman, an 
overseer over workmen. 

mas -ter, r.t. <fc i. [Master, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To become the master of ; to subject 
one's power, authority, or control ; to over- 
power, to subdue. 

" Hi* paasiou mnstert him." 

Tenni/ ton : Kind <t Geraint , 892. 

2. To make one's self master of; to over- 
come the difficulties of, so aa to understand 
fully : as, To master a scieuce. 

* 3. To be a master to. 

" Rather father thee than matter the*." 

Shakesp . . Cymbelins, It. 2. 

* 4. To own or possess ; to be the master or 
possessor of. 

•* 1 »ee their antique pen would have expressed 
E en such a beauty as you ntial r now " 

Shakes p. : Sonnet 106. 

5. To treat or handle in a masterly way, or 
with skill and thoroughness. 

* B. lntrans. : To be skilful ; to be a master ; 
to excel. 

mas ter dom, *mas ter -dome, $. 

[Eng. master; -dom.) Dominion, power, au- 
thority, control. 

** Give solely sovereign away and mastrrdnmf 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1. 5. 

• mas'-ter-ful, * mas -ter full, * mais- 
ter-full,“- [Eng. master; -/nil.] 

1. Having the skill or art of a master. 

“(She] heard sayue, for aot might it ben hid. 

How masterful} a leech he hart him kid." 

Brotcne : Shepheardt Pipe, ecL L 

2. Characterized by skill or masterly power. 

“ Evea so It comes many times Into my mind to aay 
thus . . . that sophistical aud masterful syllogiauie." 
— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 528. 

3. Inclined to act the part of a master ; im- 
perious, exacting. 

M For either they be full of ielouaie. 

Or musterfull, or lonen nouelrie." 

Chaucer : T roil us <* Crsseide, IL 

4. Powerful, strong. 

” He fell, as which nuthynge coutho 
How maisterfull lone ia In youthe." 

Gower: C. A., hit 11L 

t mas'-ter-ful-ljf, odv. (Eng. masterful ; -ly.) 
lo a masterful or masterly manner. 

“A lawless and rebellious man. who held lands 
masterfully and in high contempt of the royal family." 
— Macaulay : Hist. Bug., ch. xliL 

f mas -ter- ful ness, s. [Eng. masterful; 

The quality or state of being master- 
ful or masterly ; masterly skill. 

“An easy masterfulness that hrought out every 
elemeat of beauty. '— Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1882. 

• mas'-ter-hood, s. [Eng. master ; -hood.) 
Imperiousness.' 

*• 1 woald accommodate qolctly to his ma*terhood. m 
— C. Bronte: Jane Byre. ch. xxxiv. 

ma^-ter-less, a. (Eng. master; -less.] 

1. Wanting or without a master or owner. 

*• Lo 1 where you steeds run mnstertess* 

Scott : Lord of the Itlet. vL 18, 

*2. Ungoverned, unsubdued. 

mas’ -ter-11 -ness, s. [Eng. masterly; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being masterly ; mas- 
terly skill. (AIAcnreim, Oct. 29, 1SS7, p. 670). 

mas'-ter-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. master; -ly.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Suitable to or become a master ; formed 


or executed with extraordinary or superior 
akilland art ; most excellent, artful, or akilful. 

•' Clearer strokes of masterly design." 

lilackmort : The Creation. 

2. Having the dispositions or manners of a 
mustei ; imperious, domineering. 

* B. As iub>.: In a masterly manner; like 
a mast *r ; with tlie skill or art of a master. 

■* Masterly done : 

The very life seems warm upon her lip." 

shakesp. : V inter's Tale v. 3, 

•mas’ -ter -oils, a. [Eng. master; -ous.] 
Cliaracteristic of a master ; masterly. 

“To wreathe an enthymema with mastcrous dei- 
terity."— Milton : A pot. for smectymnuus. 

mas -ter-pi^e, s. [Eng. master, and piece.) 
1. A performance superior to anything of 
the same kind, or to anything dune by the 
same person; anj thing done with extra- 
ordinary skill and art. 

** At an earlier period they ha»l studied the maxfer. 
pieces of oucieut genius."— Macaulay : Hist. Bng., 
ch. iil. 

* 2. Chief excellence or talent. 

mas - ter - ship, * mas-ter-shyppo, s . 

[Eug. master ; -ship.) 

1. The position, place, or office of a master. 
“The kinds of Ihis seiguoury. Seneca makes two: 

the one. iwwer or command ; the other, propriety or 
masterjiip. Ilnleigh Iltst. World, bk. 1.. ch. lx.. 5 1. 

2. The position, place, or office of teacher. 
[Master, s. 1 (3).J 

*3. Dominion, rule, power, superiority, 
mastery, pre-eminence. 

*■ Where noble youths for master ship should strive." 

Dry den : Oeiu; Metamorphoses l . 

*4, Superior skill, art, or knowledge. 

•’ When the sea was calm, all l>oaU alike 
Showed mastership In floating." 

Sfuikesp. : Coriolanus, lv. 1. 

* 5. The chief work, the masterpiece. 
•’Twoyoulhs of royal blood, reuown'd in fight. 

The mastership of beat n in face ami mind." 

Dryuen: t , alamon Arcite, 11. Sit. 

* 6 . A title of respect : used ironically. 

“How now, algnior Launcc? what news with yoar 
mastership t * — shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
lil. L 

mas -ter-wort, s. [Eng. master, and irorf.j 
Bot. : The umbelliferous genus or sub-genus 
Imperatoria. Common or Great Master wort 
is Imperatoria or (aecoiding to Sir Joseph 
Hooker) Peucedanum Ostruthium. Impera- 
toria being made a section of Peucedanum. It 
is two or three feet high, with few leaflets, and 
large many-rayed umbels. It is a nativa 
of llie north of America ami of Europe. 
Called also by Hooker and Arnott by the 
book-name of Broad -leaved Hog's Fennel. 

% English Masterwort is the genus ASgopo- 
diura. 

masterwort-oil, s. 

them . ; A volatile oil. obtained from the root 
of masterwort. It appears to l»e a mixture 
of several hydrates of a hydrocarbon isomeric 
with oil of turpentine. It is transi»arent and 
aromatic, and boils at from 170* to 220*. 

mas ter y. * mais trie, •mats -try, 
•niseis trie, s. [U. Fr. maistrie, meistrti , 
from maistre — a master (q.v.).J 

1. Dominion, rule ; power or right of go- 
verning ; the position or state of a master. 

'* To meaner froat was ne'er assign'd 
Such mastery oer the common mind." 

.Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 22. 

2. Superiority, pre-eminence. 

” If a oixn strive fnr masteries, ycl !» he Dotcrowoed 
except lie strive lawfully."— 2 Timothy ii. 6. 

3. Victory in war. 

” It la not the voice of them that shoot for mastery 
... I hear.*— Bxod us xxxiL 18. 

* 4. The act of mastering. 

“The learn log and mastery of a toague being tn- 

S leasont in itself, should not be cumbered with other 
ifflcultieo."— Locke : Gn Education. 

* o. Pre-eminent skill, art, or dexterity ; 
masterly skill or power. 

“ O. had I now your oumner. maistry. might . ► . 
How I would draw." 

Ben Jonson : Poet to the Painter. 

* 6 . Success attained by superior skill, art, 
or dexterity; a triumph. 

*7. A contest for superiority. 

* 8 . The philosopher's stone. 

*masf-ful, a. [Eng. mast (2). s. ; -/h1(D.] 
Abounding in mast, nr the fruit of oak, beech, 
or other fnrest trees. 

•‘ Thus the mastful chesnut mates the skies." 

bryden • Virgil ; Georgic IL 20. 


mas-tic, mas-ttch, mas -tick, •mas- 
tache, * mas tlche, s. & a. IKr. mastic. 
frum Lat. iiuistiche ; Or. pa<rri\y (nuu>tichf) - 
the gum ol the tree Schiuns, from patrrd^w 
(masUtzo), from ^aaao^ai (majiaoi/irti) = to 
chew ; pdara^ (uutstaa) = the imiiith ; Port. 

7 nastique ; Dut. viustik ; Ger. masfix.J 

A. As subsUmtive : 

L Ori)iuary Language : 

1, The same as II. 1 (2). 

2. A kind of nmrtar or cement used for 
plastering walls. It consists of finely-ground 
oolitic limestone, mixed with sand and li- 
tharge, and used with a considerable portion 
of linseed oil. It sets bard in a few days, and 
is much used in works where great expedition 
is required. 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Of all the forms): [Mastic-thee]. 

^ Barbary Mastic is Pistucia atlanticc^ 
Mastic of Chios, P. Lcntiscus, North Indian, 
L’urscra gnmmifcra, and Peruvian Mastic, 
Schinus molle. 

(2) (Of the form mastich, mastick): ThymuA 
Mastichina , 

(3) (Of the form mastic) : Major ana crassifolia. 

2. Chcm, : The resin of Pistacia Lcntiscus, oc- 
curring in small rounded translucent grains 
or tears, which aoften when masticated, giving 
out a slightly bitter, aromatic taste. It is 
soluble in rectified spirit and oil of turpentine, 
and ia used in fumigations and in the manu- 
facture of varnishes. Its sp. gr. = 1*074, aud 
ila composition, according to Schrotter, ia 

C 20 H 3 JU 0 . 

3. Dentistry ; Mastic dissolved in chloro- 
form or ether, ia often used to stop decayed 
teeth. 

4. Phorm. (Chiefly of the forms mastiehe nnd 
mastick): Sometimes used aa a masticatory 
on account of the agreeable odour it imparts 
to the breath. 

* B, As adj. : Gummy, adhesive or sticky 
like mastic. 

•* Gellla wore a velvet mastick patch.” 

Bp. Uall : Satires, bk. vL, eat. L 

mastic herb, mastlch-herb t a 

Bot. : Thymus Mastichina. 

mastic-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. Pistucia Lentiscus , an an a card growing 
In the Levant, the north of Africa, and tha 
aouth of Europe, especially in the Isle ot 
Chios. [Mastic, %.] It ha* evergreen pari- 
pinnate leaves, with winged petioles. It ia 
about fifteen or twenty feet high. Transverse 
Incisions are made, in dry weather, in August 
and September, in the bark of the tree, from 
which the mastic exudes in drops, which are 
suffered to run down to the ground, aud whao 
concreted are collected for use. 

2. Pistacia atlantica, growing in Barbary; 
it yields Barhary Mastic. 

* mis' -tic-a-ble, a. [Lat. mastico = to m&a- 
ticate; Eng*, -able.) Capable of being masti- 
cated ; susceptible of mastication. 

mils tl-ca -dor, s. [Sp. mastigador , from 
Lat. mast i co = to chew.] A part of a bridle; 
a slavering-bit. 

mils' -ti-cate, v.t. [Lat. masticatus, pa. par. 
of mastico = to chew, properly = to chew mastic, 
from Lat. mastichc=. mastic (q.v.); Hal. mas- 
ticare; Sp. mosficar; Port. TOusIi^ir.J To 
chew ; to grind and crush with the teeth, s« 
as to prepare for swallowing. 

" Now I vat my meals with pain, 

Avene to masticate the grain. 

Cotton : Fable vt 

m&s-ti-ca'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. masti- 
entio, from ma&riai/ua, pa. par. of nwstico = to 
masticate (q.v.) ; fcp. mas/tcacio«; Ital. masti- 
gazionc.) 

Phijs. : The trituration of the food and the 
mixing of it with the salivary secretion, pre- 
paring it for the further action of the stomach. 
Mastication is voluntary in the adult, except 
when the will is in abeyance; in infants and 
the lower animals it becomes instinctive. It 
is perlormed by the action of the lips, teeth, 
and month. This action is mechanical, whilst 
the further digestive process in the stomach 
is chetmcal. Mastication is succeeded by de- 
glut i lion, nr swallowing, by which the aliment 
ia conveyed into the pharynx, and from there 
to the stomach. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ,* pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; c<>. pot, 
or. wore, woli; work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, c© = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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m&8 -tf-ca tor, i. | Eng. masticat(e); -or.] 

1. One who or thnt which masticates; 
sjtecif., a MimtU mnchine to cut up meat » >r 
aged persona, or those who have lost their 
teeth or the power of chewing. 

Z A machine which kneads the raw caout- 
chouc to render it homogeneous. 

mas tl-ca-tor-^, a. A s. (Fr. marttartoiTr.] 
A- As adj. : Chewing ; adapted for the otllre 
or duty of chewing. 

B, As mint. : A medicine to be chewed 
•nly, not swallowed. 

“ftdWrktloii kid) m<uflcator1*i aractuite con*lder- 
Ably."— ftvyer: On Humour «. 

miia'-tich, a. (Mastic.] 

mlis'-tl-^in, s. (Eng., Ac. mastic ; anff. -in.) 
Chem. : That portion of mastic insoluble in 
alcohol. It is a soft white resin, but by pro- 
longed heating Incomes transparent, yellowish, 
and friable, and is then soluble in alcohol. 
Its composition, accordiog to Johoston, is 

* mils'- tick, *. I Mastic.] 

* mils’- tick, a. [See clef.] Perhaps = mas- 
ticating, but more probably a misreading or 
misprint for mastiff. 

“ When rink. Thcrslt«i ope» his nuutick Jaw*.* 

iOi.iknp. : T roil at £ Vreutda, 1. S. 

m&s-tf-cSt, k (Massicot.) 

mils'-tlff, • mas-tlf, * mas-tis, * mas-tyi; 

* mes tlf, ' mes tyf, ’ mas tlve (pi. 
m&s’-tlfife, t mis’ tive§), s. (O. Fr. mestif 
= mongrel, martin (Fr. mtitin) = a mastiff, pro- 
perly a house-dog, from Low Lat. * mortmuj, 

* TTuun/iJinuj, from rmwaata, masnada = a 
household, from l^it. mansio — a mansion ; 
Hal. mastino ; Port. mastim ; Sp. martin.) 

Zool. : A variety of dog of an old English 
breed, probably peculiar to the British Isles. 
It is the Dogue de forte race of Ballon, the 
Chub mohisju* of Liumeus, C. mastiv a* of Ray, 
and C. viUaticus or mlenarins of Dr. Cuina. 
The load resembles that of the hull-dog, but 
with the ears dependent. The upper lip falls 
over the lower jaw. The end of the tail is 
turned 11)1, ami the fifth toe of the himl foot is 
frequently developed. The nostrils are sepa- 
rated by a deep furrow. The bark is deej»- 
toned, and the aspect of the animal grave and 
noble. It is taller than the bull dog, but the 
chest is not deep, and the head is large in 
jiroportion to the general form. The mastiff 
ia faithful snd affectionate, and makes an ex- 
cellent watch-dog. 

“Th* next tx tbe mattiff or b*n dop. a specie* of 
fTtnt «lr* mid fttrenfth, mid a very loml barker. Mau- 
wood [Forrst 1 mu>\ It derive* iU name from M\*e 
the tlicte. being «uitpo«ed to fnghtcu away robltent hy 
It* trmocuduiU voice."— /'enuanl .* Brtt, Zool. ; The 
MuMtf 

% Cabin mastiff: 

Zool. : A variety of mastiff, intermediate in 
size between the English variety and the bull- 
dog. It is extremely savage, ami was used in 
the days of slavery for tracking runaway 
negroes. It ia now used as a watch -dog, and 
by the Sfianiards for bull-lighting. 

most 1 fiT kata, pi. 

Zool. : The cheiropteroua sub-family Moloa- 
sinie (q.v.). Tbe jKijmlar iimiie is derived from 
a faint resemblance which they bear to mas- 
tiffs in the conformation of the head. 

mils tl gd dor, n. [Masticador.] 

mils tig a race r -ba, ». [Gr. poor^ (mastiz), 
genit. fio5nyot (mastigos) = a whip, aud Eng., 
Ac. amizba (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Naked Lobose Rhizo- 
pods. Masligamaba aspersa is on Intcnnediato 
form between the Rhizopoda and tlie Flagel- 
late Infusoria. It is about 1 turn, long, taper- 
ing at the ends, with many pseiulopods, and 
a general investment of minute bodies. Tliero 
is a flagellum urojecting in front from an 
ovate corpuscle enclosing a nuclear body. 

m&fl-tl g5ph‘ or a, 5. (Gr, poor lyO^opo* 
(iuu*t((iophvr<ts) = carrying a whip, from pd<m( 

( uunitix ), genit, |ia<rnyoc (jmufiVyai) s= n whip, 
snd </>op<k (plwros) = bearing, from 4>ifnu 
(pherv) <m to War, to carry.] 

Hot, : The typical genus of the family Mas- 
tlgiiphoildus (q.v.). 

m&a-tLgo phfcrM-dno, •. pi (Mod. lat. 
nuWij/i>p/itrr(u) ; Lat. lem. pi. adj. mill'. -frf»e.) 


Hot.: A family of Jungerm&nniacese, tribe 
Jungernmnneae. 

* mds tl goph or-ous, b. [Mastioopitora.] 

Carrying a wand, scourge, or whip. 

mas tig-6-pdd, (Gr. (mastiz), 

genit. fidanyos ( mastigos ) = a wliip, aud iroii? 
(7 ous), genit. noSos (i*odos) = a foot.] 

Zool,: (.Sec extract). 

■■ It mill bo coiivoul»nt to dtsttngoUh tho*o Protozcw 
. . . which srv provided with cilu or fl^olla a* m.u(«- 
ffopotU."— Huxley : Anal. Invert. AmrrutU , p. *6. 

mas' tig ure, 5 . [Mastiouhus.] Aoy indi- 
vidual of the genua Mastigurus (q.v.). 

"The Etfyptlau mattiourr la a native of Northern 
Alrlc.v"— n'oo</.' Utu4L Sat. lint., Il so. 

mis - tig - lir' - US, s. [Gr. /*d<rri£ ( nuxstix ), 
genit. pdcrriyos (masligos) = a whip, aud oupa 
(oura) = a tail.] 

Zool. : Fleming's name for Cuvier's lacertine 
geims Uromastix (q.v.), 

mast' ing, pr . 7>ar., a., A s. [Mast, r.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhsf. : The act or operation of fur- 
nishing with masts. 

masting house, [Mast-house.] 

masting shears, s. A contrivance con- 
sisting of two spars and one or more guys, 
used for stepping or removing masts ou board 
vessels. [Shears.] 

rnfts ti'-tis, 5. [Gr. /uLoirrdf ( mastos ) = the 
breast ; sntf. -if 15. ) 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the hreasts of wo- 
men; it commonly terminates in suppuration. 

maat'-less (1), a. [Eng. mtist (1), s. ; dess.) 
Having no masts ; unfurnished with masts. 

“There la every reiuon to believe that . . . she la 
not aiiporlor to our matt leu ve**eU .'—Brit. Quarter l y 
Beviete, IvlL 117. 

* mast less (2), a. [Eng. mast (2), a. ; -less.) 
Bearing or producing no mast. 

" A crown of maetlru oak iwlom'd her hend." 

Dry den : 1'nlamon & Arctic, UL 208. 

* mast -lln, s. [Maselin.] 

mis' to don, s. (Or. pa <rrdt (tnasfos) = a 
teat, a nijijile, and dSotit (odoti*), genit. odoiroc 
(wfoufos) = a tooth.) 

Pala-ont. : An extinct genus of Probos- 
cideans, closely allied to the true Elephants 
(q.v.). The crowns of the molar teeth have 
oipple-aliaped tubercles placed io paira, and 
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from the numher of these projections, Dr. 
Falconer divided the genua into groups: (1) 
Trilnphodnii, nnd (2) Tetralophodoii (q.v.). 
Oenerally speaking, the two upper Incisors 
formed long curved tusks, na in the Elephanta, 
but in some cases there were two lower in- 
cisors as well. 

The genus ranged In time from the middle 
of the Miocene period to the end of the 
Pliocene in the Old World, when they became 
extinct. In America sevcial species— espe- 
cially that which, from the abundance of its 
remains, is the bei%t known, Mastodon oh lott- 
ed s, umericanus, or gigautcus— survived to a 
late Pleistocene period. 

To exemplify their range in space. Prof. 
Flower (Eucj/c. Brit. (ed. Oth), xv. 6'2'6) gives 
the following list. 

“Trllophodont »crlr« : ,V anmtt’Lleru, bortoni, j>en> 
tehri, f turrit, t icut. fitfitrolde* |or tiinmitn |. aimI rtrj/a- 
ildenj, from Hiiro|»c ; .If. /afcoucrlHiid ptin<h«uU, friin 
Indln; M. oKhdieu*. o6«rnrui, Alid firoUuctut. from 
North A merit a: aiiU JJ. umllum *ml hnmboUttu, 
from Koutli Ainerlcii. 

«vrlr* t if. nrecrncmU, dimmi/ii, 
Atid f<r>/|/iro«fn'i, from !•*. nri *|*t- ; il. tntulrru. tirttle tint, 
aimI fremntr unit, from Imlui ; nml il. •nin/tcut, fnim 
North A iiutIc i. ICemnllt* nf M. nr* -meruit nn<l 
JJ. bortoni lmv» Well found lu th» erm^a of Norfolk 
• nd Euilulk." 


A fragment of a tusk, presenting the char- 
aeteiistic structure only known ut present 
iu elephants and mastodons, was found lu 
s drift-deposit, east of Moreton Bay, Quecoo- 
lan'l, ami was described by Prof. Qwea it 
Pruc. Roy. 6oc. , March au, 1832. 

mas to doa sau'-rus, s. [Eng., Ac. mas- 
todon , ami hr. craupoc (*uuros) = a lizard.] 

Pufreonf. : A genus of Labyrinthodonta 
founded by Prof. Jaeger on cranial remains 
from the Lower Keu per of Wu item lie rg The 
name is misleading, as the animal liml no 
ntftnity with the Saurian*, and is now iietlcr 
described ns Ixtbyrinthodon Jaegeri. Casts of 
the remains are in the British Museum of 
Natural History at South Kensington. 

m&s-ta-don'-tic, a. [Eng. mastodon ,* t con- 
nective, ami snil. - ie .] Peitaiuing to or resem- 
bling a mxstodou. 

m&s-to-dyn -i-a, 3. (Gr. paaroK (mastos) =* 
the breast of a woman, and oivcij (odun<) = 
pain.] 

Pathol. : Irritable brenst. a neuralgia of the 
Intercostal nerves, or of the nnteiior supra- 
clavicular nerves going to the mammary 
glands. 

mis told, n. [Gr. pa<rr6<: (mastos) = the 
breast, ami t!5o? (eidos) — appearance.] Per- 
taining to or resembliog the breast ; teat-like. 

mastoid-artery, t. 

Anat. : A branch of the occipital artery, 
entering the skull through the mastoid fora- 
men, and ramifying in the dura mater. 

mastoid colls, *. pi. 

Anal.: Irregular cavities in the snbstanco 
of the mastoid process of the temporal ix>ne. 
They communicate treely with one another, 
and are lined by a thin mucous membrane 
continuous with that of the t>nipauuiu. 

mastoid- foramen, s. 

Anat. : The passage iu the mastoid portion 
of the temporal bone, by which the mastoid 
artery enters the skull. 

mastoid muselo, *. [Sterno mastoid 

MUSCLE.] 

mastoid process, s. 

Anat.: A nipple-shaped projection behind 
the aperture iu the ear, in the mastoid por- 
tion of the tem]H)raI bone. On the inner side 
there is a <lee)> groove for the attachment of 
the digastric muscle, and internally there ia a 
groove for the occipital artery. 

mits-toid’-e-al, a. [Eng. mastoul ; - eal .) 

Anat.: Situated in or pertaining to tha 
mastoid process. 

m&a-toid-o-, prtf. [Mastoid.] 

A nat. : Of or belonging to anything mastoid, 
mastoido humeral, a. 

Anat.: Connected ls>th with the humeral 
nnd with t he mastoid process. Them is a 
mastoido-humeral muscle. 

m&S-t6l'-6-gy, 8. (Gr. nao-Toc ( mastos ) = th» 
brenst, ami Aoyo? (logon) a discivursc, n 
treatise.] A treatise or history of animals 
which suckle their young. 

* mis tress, *. (Mistress.) 

m&s tur-ba'-tion, * mils tn-pra'-tlon, 

8. (Fr. masfurtafion, mastu prut inn, from Lnt. 
TnasriirlKiri/*, m. |»ar. of »i/ufurb« » to practise 
onanism, prop, from mauus » t he l»an<i. and 
•riiprum sb ilefflcNient : Sp. »oa«rar>*arion ; 
ltnl. ma*riir/>azioii«, 7na5tu7mzrionr.] Onanism; 
self-defllenicut. 

mast-wood, ». I Eng. mast, and icood.] (See 
the compound ) 

•J Yellow mastwood : 

Hot. : A'o nthozylnn ( Tobinut ) onriacca. 

mast wort. <. (Eng. ma«r, and te, r / 1 

H"t. : The nnmo given by Lindicy to tha 
order Corylaceic. 

• mast'-^, a. [Eng. mart (2), h. ; -y.) k'ull of 
or alHMimiihg with nnisl or acoitm, Ac, 

• mas-ty, * mas tyf, [Mamtiff.) 

* mas’-u-Sl, s. [Makhukllk.] 

mii flu-la, i. [M Asixu.A.] 


boil, J<JvirI; cat, $cll, choms, ^bln, bengh; go, £om; thin, ^hls ; sin, aj; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph - t 

"Cion, -tlan «= shan. -Uon, -slon — shun; -{lou. -^lon ■- zhun. -clous, tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bph d^L 
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mat— match 


mat (1), * matte (l), * natte, s. (A.S. 
vuatta ; from Lat. matta ; Low Lat. nutta = 
a mat ; ongn. with Dut. vuit ; Ger. matte ; Svv. 
matta; Dau. matte ; Jtal. matta; Sp. viata ; 
Fr. natte.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A rug of straw, rushes, husks, coir, junk, 
hemp; a tufted fabric of these materials or 
of wool ; a skin with the hair or wool on ; a 
set of slats, &e. Mats are for cleaning shoes 
at a door ; keeping the feet from a cold floor, 
as in carriages or halls, and elsewhere. 

M The women and children In the west of Cornwall 
make mat* of a small and flue kind of bents there 

growing, which serve to cover flours and walls." 

C arete. Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A kind of coarse fabric used in the 
packing of furniture or goods, in the stowage 
of corn, aod in covering up plauts against 
frost, &c. [Bass-mat.] 

3. A small piece of oil-cloth, fabric, or 
worsted work, to place beneath a hot dish or 
wet jug, to preserve the polish of a table ; 
a dinner-mat. 

* 4. A mattress. 

5. Anything growing thickly together, or 
closely interwoven, so as more or less to re- 
semble a mat in appearance, form, or texture : 
as, 3 mat of hair. 

IL Technically; 

1. Navt. : A wad of woven or thrummed 
junk, used to secure standing rigging from 
the friction of yards and ropes. 

2. Photog. : An ornameutal plate or passe- 
partout laid over a photograph, and forming 
an oval or other symmetrical border to the 
picture, as well as keeping it from abrasion 
by the glass. 

mat-grass, s. [Mat- weed.) 

mat weed, mat-grass, s. 

Botany : 

1, Nardus, a genus of grasses, the only 
apecies of which is Nardus stricta, which 
grows abundantly on moors and heaths in 
short tufts which are so coarse and rigid that 
cattle will not eat it. [N T Aai>us.] 

2. The graminaceous genus Psamma (q.v.). 

TI Hooded mat-weed is Lygeum Spartivm ; 

Sea mat- weed, Psamma arenaria ; and Small 
mat-weed, Nardus stricta. 

m&t (2), matt, matte (2), s. [Ger. matt = 
dull, dim ; .applied to metals.] 

Me tall. : An alloy of metals in a crude form, 
in the process of reducing. 

m&t. v.t. & i. [Mat, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cover or overlay with mats or matting. 
" Keep the doorsanil window* of your conservatories 

well mailed aud guarded from the piercing air." — 
Evelyn : Kahndnr 

2. To twist or twine together; to inter- 
weave like a mat ; to entangle : generally in 
the pa. par., as matted hair. 

" The fibres are mulled as wool Is in & bat"— Grew: 
Cosmo . Sacra, bk. i., ch. lv. 

* B, Intrans. : To become matted ; to grow 
thickly anil closely together ; to become in- 
terwoven like a inut. 

• mat-a-chm, s. [Mattachin.] 

mat’-a-cho, s. [Mataco.] 

mat-a-co, mat’-a-cho, mati-oo, s. [Na- 
tive names.] 

Zool. : Dasypus A spar (Desmarest), D. tri- 
dnetus (Linn.), the Bolita, or Ball Armadillo, 
ao-called from its faculty of assuming a spheri- 
cal form. It is about eighteen inches long, of 
which the tail is two and a half, and the head 
three. Between the two bucklers are three 
movable bands, whence the animal is some- 
times called the Tlnee-handed Armadillo 
Habitat, Brazil, Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres, 
but it is nowhere very common. 

m&t'-a-dor, mat -a-dore, s. [Sp. matador , 
from motor, Lat. mucto = to kill, to sacrifice; 
mactatvr = one who kills or sacrifices.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who kills: specif, in 
Spanish bull-tights the man appointed to 
administer the fatal stroke to the bull, when 
excited to fury by the attacks of the piea- 
dores and hanrlmlleros. Tie is armed with a 
sword and a small stick (mvleta), to which a 
piece of scarlet silk is attached. The animal 
»s killed by plunging the sword into it -near 


the left shoulder-blade, and if the stroke is 
skilfully and 
properly given, 
death is instan- 
taneous. 

M In costly sheen 
and gaudy cloak 
array'd. 

But all afoot, the 
llght-litob'd 
Mutadore 
Stands iu the cen- 
tre. eager to in. 
vade 

The lord of lowing 
herds."' 

Byron: Childe 
Harold, iv. 74. 

2. Cards: One 
of the three 
principal cards 
in the games of 
ombre and qua- 
drille, which are 
always t w o 
black aces and 
the deuce of spades and clubs, and the seven 
of hearts and diamonds. These are called mur- 
dering cards because they lake or kill all other. 

" Now move to war her liable mat adores 
In Dhow like leaders of the swarthy Moore." 

Pope : /laj-H i of the Lock, hi. 47. 

* mat-re ol o-gy, 5. [Mateo log y.] 

* mat co-d-tech’-nie, s. [Mateotechny.1 

* mat'-a-fund, s. [Sp. matar = to kill, and 
Lat, funda = a sling.] A kind of sling. 

'■ That murderous sling 

The matafund Southey : Joan of Arc, hk. viil. 

ma-ta-ma'-ta, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : L'helysjimbriata, a river tortoise living 
in the stagnant pools near the Orinoco ami 
Amazon. It lives on fish and small water- 
birds. Its peculiar barbules, from their close 
resemblance to worms serve to attract tish. 
The head is depressed, wide, and triangular ; 
the nostrils prolonged into a kind of proboscis, 
the gape wide, and the jaws rounded. The 
buckler is Hat and bumpy. 

mat9h (1), * macche (1), * macho (1), s. 
[O. Fr. mcsche, meiche = a wick of a candle, a 
match, from Low Lat. * myxa, myrus = a wick 
of a candle, from Gr. pv£a (muxa)=Xhc nozzle 
of a lamp; Fr. mtche; bp. A Port, mccha; 
ltal. miccici.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Anything which readily 
catches fire, cither from a spark or by fric- 
tion, and is used for conveying, communi- 
cating, or retaining fire ; specifically, a splint 
or strip of combustible material, usually 
wood, one end of which is dipped in a com- 
position that ignites by friction. There are 
numerous varieties of matches, adapted for 
different uses, as fusees, vestas, vesuviaus, Ac. 

“Nor will It [the smoke of sulphur] easily light a 
candle, until that spirit be sjieiit, and tbe flame aj»- 
pro.ichetb the match."— tiro umt : Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. vl., ch. xiL 

2. Ord. it Mining : A slow-match consists 
of loosely-twisted hempen cord dipped in a 
solution of saltpetre and lime-water. It burns 
at the rate of one yard in three hours. A 
quick-match is cotton coated with a composi- 
tion of mealed-powder, gum, and water. 
When not confined it burns at the rate of one 
yard in thirteen seconds. Another quick- 
match is made oT cotton-wick boiled in salt- 
petre and water. Alcohol ami mealed powder 
are added to the warm solution, and the wick 
left to steep for twenty-four hours. The 
match is t hen Iried. 

"We took a piece of match, sach as soldiers vise, of 
the thlckue*s of a man's little finger, or somewhat 
thicker."— Hoyle: IVorkt, 1.20. 

1 To prime a match : To prepare the match 
ao as to be easily ignitible by putting on the 
end of it some wet bruised powder, made into 
a sort or paste, 

match-box, s. A box for holding matches. 

match-cloth* s. A kind of coarse woollen 
cloth. 

match- coat* s. A large loose coat made 
of match cloth. 

* match-cord, s. A liue or cord pre- 
pared as a match. 

* match-tub, s. 

Old Ord. : A tub with a cover perforated 
with holes, in which lighted slow matches 
were hung, fire downwards, and in which 
there was water to extinguish any sparks that 
might fall from the matches. 


mat 9 h (2), * macche (2), * mache <2), * 

[A.S. vuecca , pe-meuem — a comraue, a com- 
panion. a spouse; lcel. maki ; Sw. make; 
Ban. mage; M. H. Ger. much, gcmach ; But. 
makker.] [Mate(1>, $.] 

* 1. Cue equal, like, or similar to another; 
an equal, a companion, an associate, a mate. 

" Neither felowsbip of thetr match** n<*r fcare of 
any such as are after tbe worldly compt accompted 
for tbeyr betters." — Sir T. More: Workes. p. 1,035. 

2. Oue able or equal to conteud or cop® 
with another. 

" To force our fleet, or e'en a ship to gain. 

Asks toil, and sweat, and hloud : their utmost might 
bkall find its match." Pope : Homer; /had xv. 663. 

3. The bringing together of two parti ee 
fitted or suited for each other : as — 

(1) A competition or contest Tor victory in 
strength, skill, or science. 

"Well known lu many a warlike march before," 
Drayton ; Barons H'ar*. IL 

(2) Union by marriage. 

*' If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 

Tis a very good march between Alary and John.* 
Cowper : Mary A John. 

4. One to be married or to be gained in 
marriage ; a consort 

" Should I tell the ladles so disposed. 

They'd get good maft-Aei ero tue Benson closed." 

H'hifehcad. Crtusa . (EpiL) 

* 5. A bargain. 

"There I have had another bad match.”— Shakstp. ; 
Merchant of l>w*re, 111. 1. 

* 6. An agreemeut, an appointment, an 
arrangement. 

" The hour Is fixed, the match is made." — Shakes p. - 
Merry H ires of H'indior, IL 2. 

* U A set match : A conspiracy. 

"They should think this a set match betwixt the 
brethren." — Bp. Hail ; Contempt. ; Aaron's Censer. 

match boarding, matched-board- 
ing, s. 

Carp. : Boards provided with tongues and 
grooves on the respective edges, so as to 
drive together and make a tight-joint. Used 
in siding, flooring, and for tight-cases. When 
each board is beaded in front on the edge 
where the groove is, the lining is properly 
called matched and beaded boarding. 

match-gearing, s. 

Gearing : Two cog-wheels or equal diametei 
geared together. 

match-hook, s. A double hook or pair 
of hooks iu which oue portion forms a mousing 
for the other. 

match-plancs, s. pi. A pair of planes 
making a tongue and groove respectively, the 
former to lit the latter. Used in making 
tight joints on meeting edges of boards. Ad- 
justable match-planes have moving fences to 
determine the distance of the tongue or the 
groove from the working edges of the re- 
spective boards. For varying widths of 
grooves ami tongues different irons are uaed. 

match-platc, s. 

Found. : A plate upon the opposite aides 
of which the halves of a pattern are placed 
correspondingly, to facilitate the operation of 
moulding. The plate is placed between the 
parts of a flask, rammed up from both sides, and 
removed, allowing the parts to come together. 

match-wheel, s. A cog-wheel adapted 
to mesh into or work with another. 

* m&t^h (1), v.t. [Match (1), #.] To purify* 
as vessels, by burning a match in them. 

m&t9h (2), * machc, v.t. & i. [Match (2), #.J 

A, Transitive; 

1 . To be a match for or to be equal to ; t c 
equal ; to be able to compete with. 

" A wretch whose sorrows matched iny own." 

Scott l Uokeby, Iv 23. 

2. To compare as equal ; to put forward aa- 
a match or eqnal. 

"The Shepherd’s Knlendar in Spenser Is not to be 
matched in any modem language,"— Dryden : Du- 
fresuny. 

3. To oppose as eqnal ; to set against or put 
forward as an equal in contest. 

" Eternal might 

To march with their Inventions they p. turned 
So easy.” Milton ; P. L„ vl. 631 

4. To oppose as a match or equal ; to con- 
tend against as a match. 

" (Thejsheme of helnc matched hy such > foe. * 
l try den Annus Mirabila, cxc. 

5. To suit ; to make to harmonize oraccorcL 

" So well was matched the tartan screen 
With heathbell dark and brackens green." 

Scott : Lady c f the Lake, 1IL ft. 



MATADOR. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what* fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine* pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
or. wore, w$lf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ipaite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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6. To suit, to accommodate, to propurtioiu 

M Let match their subject to their •lren#th." 

Auicvmmon : On Foalry. 

* 7. To marry ; to give iii marriage. 

"To match my friend Sir Tliurio to tar dn lighter." 

Shakctp. : T«Q tientiamen of Verona, Uu L 

8 . Tq join In any way ; to combine, to unite, 
fco couple. 

" A »ln«rp wit matched with too hluot m will." 

bhakeap. : Lore* Labour '* Lott, 1L 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. To lie united in marriage ; to marry. 

" Hatching more to r wunton lust than honour.” 

Shake*/*. : S Henry VI„ UL 3. 

2. To l>e of equal or like size, figure, quolity, 
*c. : to ugree, to tally, to conespond : as, 
These colours match, 

t mat5h'-a-blo, a. [Eng. match (2), v. ; * able .] 

1. Equal, suitable ; fit to be placed in coni' 
risoa or competition ; comparnblo ; lit to 
joined or matched. 

If Followed by the preposition fo or with 
before on object. 

" J/rt/eAa6?«eithertoSemin«nl8 . . . 

Or to Uypiiphil.*' bpenaer : F. Q., JI. x. M, 

2. Correspondent. 

“ Thone ftt liunl tlmt *re oot matchablo with any 
oi>on our *hum. *re of those very hinds which nre 
found nowhere hut in the deepest parts of the «<.-*/’— 
Woodwird ; .Vat. Ritt, 

* m&t$h’-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. matchahle ; 
-nr.v.J The quality or state of being match- 
able ; correspondence. 

matched, pa. par. or a. [Match (2), r.J 

matched-boarding, a. [Matcu-dgard- 

INO.l 

mit9h' cr, s. [Eng. match (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who matches. 

mit ^het, a. [Sp. machete ] A knifa used 
for cutting sug3r-eanes ; a machete. 

" Had recently received au order for a large quantity 
of matchrt knives, of a peculiar pattern, used In the 
cutting of sugar-canes in the East, Indies .'— Homing 
Chronicle, May 25, 1351. 

m&t9h' lhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Match (2), t\] 

A, & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst.: The act of providing with a 
match ; suiting or accommodating. 

matching- machine, s. A wood-planing 
machine which tongues and grooves the re- 
spective edges of a board. 

matching- plane, a. [Match-plane.) 

tBiU9h’-lcss, * match -lease, a. [Eng. 
match (2), a. ; -fess.) 

I. Having nq match or equal; unequalled, 
unrivalled, incomparable. 

" Warring la heaven n^aiustbcnvenV matchlca* King." 

/*. iv. ic 

* 2. Not matched or paired ; unlike. 

mat9h' loss ly, odv. [Eng. matchless; -lij.) 
In n matchless manner or degree; in a manner 
or degree not to be matched or equalled. 

m&t9h 16ss ness, a. [Eng. wwfcMew; -bcm.) 
The quality or state of being matchless ; In- 
comparability. 

* mat9h lock, s. [Eng. match, and toefc.) 

1. The old form of gun-lock which pre- 
ceded the wheel-lock and the flint-lock. It 
had a match which was presented to the prim- 
ing, whence its name. 

2. A musket fired by means of a match. 

m&toh-mak cr (l), *. [Eng. match (i), s., 
ami widvr.) One who make* matches for 
burning. 

m&tch-raak-cr (2), *. [Eng. match (2), s M 
and making.] ona who contrives or arranged 
marriages. 

mftt9h‘ mak Ing, a. & s. [Eng. match (2), 
S., and muking.] 

A. As adj.: Anxious or trying to arranga 
marriage* : as, matchmaking mother*. 

B. As mfoif. : Tim act or practice of arrang- 
ing marriages. 

canto (I), t. (A corruption of Mid. Eng. make 
= a companion, » mute ; A.iy. gemaca, ninca 
«= a mate; engn. with I eel. tnaki; Sw. make ; 
Ihm. nu>ge; O. Six. 0t-m«/io; U. Dim. mutt; 
Dut. [Make, a.) 


I. Ordinary Language; 

1. One who ordinarily associates with 
another ; a companion, an associates. 

"It ieemed. Ilko tue. to wont a mate. 
but wiu not luilf «i> dc*oUtc.~ 

It y ton : J’rnouer of CHMon, X_ 

2. A suitable companion ; a match. 

*3. A husband or wife. 

"Thon hut uo unkind mate to pTtevi* thee." 

bhaket/*, : Comedy of Errvrt, II, L 

4. One of a pair of birds or animals which 
associate fur lliu propagation and care of 
young. 

" The turtle to her mate hath told her tile." 

bur re y ; Et*<l*u biota of a Lover. 

II. Nautical; 

1. Au officer in a me reliant vessel, whose 
duly is to assist the captain. In large ships 
there are three mates, called respectively, 
first, second, and third mates or officers. 

* 2. Generally, a subordinate officer ; an 
assistant : as, a surgeon's mate. 

mato (2), a. [Mate (2 ), ti.] 

Chess : The state of the king when he is in 
check, and cannot get out of it by moving 
hi rn sc if, or by interposing n piece between him- 
self and the checking piece, or by talcing it. 
The player whose king is in such a position 
loses the game. [Checkmate (1 ), s . ; Stale- 
mate.] 

ma’-to (3), s. [ Mate comes from the language 
of the Ineas, and = calabash. Paraguay-tea 
was at first called yerva do matt, and then the 
name male came to signify the plant, and its 
dried leaves. (Enn/c. Brit.} ] 

Bat. : The Brazilian name fur Ilex paragven* 

SiS. [PARAOU AY-TEA.] 

mato (1), v.t. & i. [M ATE (l), 8.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To match ; to marry. 

"If «h« bo mated with ah eg uni busbrmd." 

Shake*}*. : Tit nun of Atkeiu, L L 

2. To match one’s self against ; to oppose 
as a match or equal. 

" I, i’ tli* wny of loyalty and truth. 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey cuu be." 

Shakcafi. : Henry VIII., iiu 2. 

* 3. To vie with ; to reach to. 

*' Tall iuih, aud taller oak that mute * the »klea." 

Dry den : Virgil ; Georg ic 11. V3. 

* B. Inlrans. : To match Due's self ; to jiair, 
to associate. 

mato (2), v.t. & i. [Pers. shahmah = the king 
is dead ; mat = he is dead, from Arab. mdta = 
lie dial ; Turk. & Pers, mat = astonisbed, 
amazed, perjdexed.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : To confound, to paralyze, to 
stupefy, to astound, to appal, to crush. 

"Not luiul, hut nutted ; liow, 1 do uot know.” 

Sh ikctf). : Comedy of Error*, UL 2. 

2. Chess : To checkmate (q.v.). 

*B» Intrans. : To boconfouuded, astoDndcd, 
or paralyzed. 

"mate, «. [O. Fr. mat; Ital. uialto = mad, 

f»nd.] Confounded, astounded, paralyzed, 
dejected. [Mate (2 ), v.) 

W hoa lie ajiw them »o {dtoous ruid ►* 

t hauler : C. T„ »5S. 

mXt-c-9cr -ic, n. [Eng. &c. vuiti, and ceric.] 
(.•See the compound.) 

mateccric-acid, t. 

them. : An ai i»l obtained from the wax of 
the Ye vita matt ( lirx partvjuuyensis). It is a 
white substance, having acid projierties, solu- 
ble in cthcrand in boiling alcohol, and melting 
at lUO’-UO". IU s]>. gr. is 0-S161 ut 20*. 

• mato -lcss, a. (Eng. mate (1), h. ; .fam,] 
Without a mate or companion ; solitary, dc- 
aerted. 

" I)«ujflit«r too illvhio m worn An to lm notwl, 

of ouly ilojilh in niafeitm* nmlilvulior-<l." 

A. C. Swinburne : Athena, 

• mdt'-c-IotO, s. [Fr., from matetot = n 
sailor.) A dish of food composed of many 
kinds of fish. 

• * m&t op-51-6 a. 

| Fr. vuiUulogie, Irom Gr. ^oraio.voyia (mafafo- 

from ^droio? (mafuios)= foolleli, and 
Adyos (logos) ~ a discourse.] A vain, useless, 
or unprofitable discmirsn or inquiry. 

’*Tli« ItrAibroll of m/mBolo^r/rmbiMMcHl In thnrxtmct 
hens alvmi. ’—//»« ; Modern Engfuh, p, 57. 


t. (Fr. b udeotechnie, from Gr. y.aTaaOTr^vla 
(mcUaiotedinia), Irom jx.d70u.09 (mutu ios) =. fool- 
ish, and T«xcq (tcchui) = au art.) An unpro- 
fitable or useless science. 

"Such a |««vl«h prxctlce aod utinpcru»n» 
technic, J oucluions qf Comylexu.uu, prvL, y. 4. 

ma'-ter, t. [Lat. = a mother.) 

t I, Ord. Lang. : Mother. (Slang.) 

2. Anat. : [Dl ua mater, Pia. materJ. 

* matcr-acctl, t. 

Bat. : The Vinegar- plant (q.v.). 

ma-tcr'-I-a, 8. [Lat.] Matter, substance, 
materia mcdica, ». 

1. A general term fur the different medicine* 
employed for curative purposes ; a list 
remedies. [Medicine.) 

2. A description of the several material 
substances employed f< r curative purposes 
with mi investigation into their modes of 
operation, and their effects Upon the human 
frame. 1 1 includes both Pharmacy, or Pharma- 
cology, and Theropcutics. 

ma-ter'-i-al, * ma-ter'-i-all, u. & s. [Fr. 

materiel , troin Lat. rmifcrruhts = material, 
from Taafcria, muteries = matter (q.v.) ; tip. 
material; Ifal. matcrutle.] 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to matter; consisting of 
matter; cor]>oreid, substantial, not spiritual. 

"Tho element* vere Rood enough to eonCme tbelr 
hostility to tlio mens material btbdo o( the 
Timei. Nov. 10, lb;5. 

2. Pertaining to, connected wiili, or con- 
cerning the physical nature of man, as di«* 
tinguished from the moral or religious nature ; 
relating to bodily or worldly wants or inter- 
ests * as, tlio material well-being of a person. 

3. Important, momentous, essential ; of 
moment or importance; haviug a beanug or 
inlluctice ; weighty. 

" That were too lung their luhiilte content* 
litre to record, no much tnatemU.'' 

bj etiaer ; F. q., )I. x. T4. 

*4. Full of matter; aensiblo; having souse 
or ideas. 

" Whitt think* material Uonvce of bis leimitng ?' 

lien J onion . FoeUiater, v. L 

II. Logic: Pertaining to the matter or es- 
sence of a thing, not to the form. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Anything consisting of or containing the 
fundamental properties of matter; the sub- 
stance or matter of which anything is made, 
or constituted : as, Rags aiu the inafcrtut of 
paper. (Frequently used in the plmal.) 

2. (id.) : The matter or subject on which a 
discourse, treatise, or any production of the 
miud or talent is founded 01 constructed. 

"Concerning the marertat* of •edition*/'— tlacon i 
Essay* ; Of bcuihout. 

•J 1. Bate material : Material in its natural 
state, or immaiiulucturcd. 

2. Strength of mute rials : The power by 
winch any substance, ns a rod, beam, chain, 
rope, Ac., resists any eflort to destroy the 
cohesion of its i*arts. There are four distinct 
strains to which every hard tmdy may bo ex- 
posed, and which nre— lust, n body may be 
pulled or torn asunder by a stretching force, 
applied in thu direction of its fibres, as m the 
ciioe of ropes, stretchers, king-posts, lie- lieu ms, 
&o. ; secondly, it may l»o broken across by a 
tiansvcrso str.iin, or by a force ai ling either 
perpendicularly or obliquely to its length, us 
in the case of levers, joists, Ac. ; thirdly, it 
maybe crushed by a force acting in the dmet- 
liuii uf its length, us in l lie case of pillars, 
posts, ami truss-beanie ; fourthly, it may be 
twisted or wrenched by a force iietmg in a 
circular direction, us in the casu or an uxlo of 
a wheel. . 

* ma-tcr I-al, t\f. (Material, u.) To make 
mate iud ; to muteriuluo. 

“I Iwlii-v* tliMl the whole tram* 0/ « tmuit doth 
perUh. and la lull In (Iiu w*Mu‘ »UU- atUr dunlli m 
wlore It wa* nuilrrJafrd Uulo Iil«. —lirouni Keligio 
Hoticl. | M. 

mn-tcr I-al-l^m. x. [Eng. material; -inn.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

" I. M.tiier; mat eriul bod les collectively. 

2. In thn sumo souse ns II. 

3. The tendency to devote care and time to 
the material mil lire, and its Interests and 
wants, to the neglect of the spiritual nature. 


•m&t-S-d-ttfch n$r, ‘mat a> o tooh nlo. 

boil, bo^ ; poitt, J< 5 ^V 1 ; cat, 90!!, chorus, 9hln, bonph ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, a^ ; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, Ihg. 
clan, tian = shan. -tlon, elon — shun ; -{Ion, -glon = zhun. -clous, tious, -sinus as shits, -blc, -dlo, Ac. s=. d^L 
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II. Hitt. <£ Philo*. : The svstem of philo- 
sophy winch regards Miml as a function of 
matter; the mechanical theory of the bni- 
verse. Tile first traces of materialism as a 
system are t*> he found in the atomistic 
philosophy (»f Leucippus and Democritus, 
which sought to comprehend all pheno- 
mena as products of matter and motion 
al«»ne. Next in order comes the Epicurean 
School ; but Epicurus di fibred from Demo- 
critus in ascribing to the atoms a certain 
power of individual or arbitrary self-determi- 
nation (Ciu., de Hat. Deor., i. 24, 25). From 
this time a supernatural element may he said 
to have found a place in every philosophical 
system till the seventeenth century, since 
which time materialism has again come to the 
front G*iss“»di (I5i>2-1<>55) sought to com- 
bine Epicureanism with Christian theology ; 
but F, A. Lange (Ketch, ties Material ismus, 
p. IIS) does not scrapie to call him “the re* 
newer in modern times of systematic mate- 
ria lisiu." In England, Hobbes (15S8-1G7!) 
accepted materialism as the foundation of his 
theory (fours : Hid. Phil., ii. 234), and was 
followed hy Hartley (1704-1757), and still later 
by Priestley (1733-1S04), who, like Gassendi, 
so iglit to combine materialism with Chris- 
tianity. In France the System, of Nn litre of 
Holiuch (1723-17S9) was tho greatest produc- 
tion of materialist philosophy in the eighteenth 
century. In Germany, in the present day 
materialism has many champions, men dis- 
ting lisiied Tor physical— and especially biolo- 
gical --research standing in the foremost ranks. 
Moles.-hott, combating Liebig, comes to the 
conclusion: “No mitter without force; no 
force with o it mat ter "(Dcr K rcidtiuftlcs I.ebens, 
p. 302) Vogt followed with BiUlcr out dan 
Thierlehen. Rudolph Wagner, an opponent of 
materialism, proposed at the GoCingen Con- 
gress of Physiologists to discuss the question 
of a “speci d soul substance." The challenge 
was accepted, but no discussion took place, 
and the Deutsches Museum (Nov. lf>, 1854, 
p. 755) states “that aim*ng live hundred per- 
sons present, not one single voice was raised 
io favour of the spirilmlistic philosophy." 
Wagner iipoeaWl to a wider public in his 
Gfttobei i u ml iritsrn, to which Vogt replied in 
a pamphlet, distinguished rather by sarcasm 
than argum nt : Ko.'ilerg’auhe nnd iVisseu- 

scb'ft. do this succeeded Buchner' s Kraft 
and which, according to Lewes (Hist. 

Phi!., ii. 752) was “ for a time the best-abused 
book in Eanye. The chief opponents ufthe 
outburst of materiilism in Germany were 
Wag mr, Lotze, and Fiebte. 

*• Atheism limy i*e termed Matcrialim fn Its naked, 
ami not its tnnscendeiit d seiee. 1/ • •eriutism m i s 
triiisociivlent.il sense in.iv Indeed l*e imAgined to bo 
Unncn.il Existence without ItefimiiiiT or eml ; h.:t 
then this furm <>f / tferb>ti*ni is m reality Pantheism.'' 
—Uistory of Pan thrum, iL 270. 

ma-ter -l-al-ist, s. & a. [Eng. material; -isb] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who bo’ds the principles of any 
system of material ism, 

“The * free-thin'iliig* nuti^onlst of free-thinking 
male, iah^ts. —Pr>tser: Berkeley, i». b»0. 

2. One whose care is fir his material rather 
th in his mental or im ral interest. 

B. A* adj, : Pertaining to materialism; 
materialistic. 

** The mferintisf view is quite ns imperfect as the 
spiritualist view.' — o. B. Lewes: Bu:. PhiL 11880), 
ti. rsa. 

ma ter-I-al-i3t‘-ie, ma-ter-l-al-ist’-io- 

al, a. | Eirg. materialist ; - i •, -ient. | Klating 
to or partaking of the nature of materialism, 

'• We object t*« the decid-dly »enii;tttonil And si most 
matcrl fistic lexture of the work."— BriL Quarterly 
Review, vol. Ivii. (187 ■), p. 30L 

ma-ter-I-al'-i ty, $. [Fr. matiriaUte , as if 
fiom a l.at. matcrialitas ; ltal. materialita; 
Sp. mater ialukul . ) 

I. The quality or fltnte of being material, 
or consisting of matter; material ex.stcmce ; 
corporeity. 

“ Nor hid compActed eirth. nor rock, nor stone. 

Nor gross mat-rial it >< b.-i-u known." 

Byrom : .4n EpitUe to u Gentleman in the Temple. 

t 2. The quality of being material nr im- 
portant ; importance, moment, weight: as, 
the materiality of evidence. 

ma-ter -I-al-ize, r.f. [Eng. material ; -ice.) 

1. To reduce or hiing to a sta£e of matter 
or material existence; to invest with mitter 
or corporeity ; to make material. 

•*Bv this meins Fthe Invention of letters! we mate- 
our Mens. nnd mike then as lasting <v» the ink 
and paper, their vehicles. — Guardian, No. 172. 


2. To consider or explain by the laws or 
rules which are appropriate or peculiar to 
matter. 

3. To cause to assume a character appro- 
priate to material things ; to occupy with 
material instead of moral or religious interests. 

ma-ter'-l-al iz-ins, a. [Eng. material") ; 
-huj j Directed or tendiug towards mate- 
rialism. 

ma-ter'-X-al-Iy, adv. [Eng. material ; dy.] 

1. In a material manner or state; in the 
state of matter. 

2. lu substauce, not in form only ; essen- 
tially. 

3. In a material or important manner or 
degiee ; essentially, impoituntly. 

“All this eoucerneth the customs of the Irish very 
mstteri iUft : «s well to reform those which am evil, 
as to c infirm Hint continue those which are g.xjd.' — 
Spenser : State of Ireland. 

ma-ter' l-al-ness, s. [Eng. material ; -ness.) 
The quality or stale of being material ; mate- 
riality, importance. 

* ma-ter-i-ar’-i-an, s. [Lat. matrriarius — 
pertaining to matter; materia = matter.) A 
materialist. 

* ma-ter-i-ate, a. k s. [Lat. materiatits, pa. 
par. of materio = to construct of matter, from 
materia = matter.) 

A. As adj. : Constructed or composed of 
matter. 

" The most ponderous and materials amongst 
ruetilles." — //icon ' .Vu(. /list., | 32G. 

B. ds snbst. : A substance or thing com- 
posed of nutter ; a material substance. 

* ma-ter’-i-a-ted, ft. [Lat. The 

same as Mate mate (q.v.). 

* ma-ter-I-a'-tion, s. [I>at. matcriatio, from 
nutter lat U*, jia. par. of materio = t«> construct 
of materials.) The act or process of forming 
matter. 

“Creation Is the production of all things out of no- 
thing : fornuiti. ii not un.y of matter but • f iorm. 

anil a mntrri'itiou even of matter itaelf *** — -Browne : 
Vulgar Erroxir bk~ vi M cb. L 

ma te -rl cl, 5. [Fr.) [Material.) That 

ivhiuh, in a complex system, constitutes the 
materials or instruments employed, as dis- 
tiiiguishe 1 from the personnel, or men em- 
ployed ; thus the baggage, anus, provisions, 
&c., of an army are its materiel, as distin- 
guished from the men, who constitute the 
personnel ; so also the buildings, libraries, 
apparatus, &«*., of a college, as distinguished 
from the professors and officers. 

* m'Vter’-i-OU 3 , n. [Lat. 77«T£er£(a) ; Eng. adj. 

sud 1 . -oiw.J The same as Material, a. (q.v.). 

ma-ter -nal, * ma-ter'-nall, a. IFr. ma - 

tcrnel, from Low but. mater mil it, from Lat. 
matemus = motherly, from mater = a mother ; 
Sp. & Tort, maternat ; llal. maternale. ] Of or 
pertaining to a mother ; becoming or befitting 
a mother ; motherly. 

“ [She) long hl» loss with tears maternal mourned." 

Uoole: Orlando Eurioso, i. 

ma-tcr'-nal-Iy* f^ 1 ’- t En S* maternal; -hj.] 
In a maternal or motherly manner; like a 
mother. 

ma ter'-nl-ty, a. [Fr. matemitf, from Lat. 
vuiternitatcm, acc. of maternitut, from mater nns 
= maternal ; I tab maternitd ; Sp. mater nida/l.) 
Tlie quality, state, condition, or relation of a 
mother. 

** Her charity was tho cause of her maternity .” — 
Pa rlhcms Surras (1G53), p. 47. 

maternity -hospital, a. A lying-in 
hospital. 

mate’ “Ship, a. lEng. mate: (]) ; -ship.} Com- 
pauioushij*. 

•* I ait among them equiP jr 
In fellowship i »ul inafcjA^p, na n c.iild." 

£. B. Drowmnj; Aurora Leigh, vlb 

m&t'-fel-on, a. [Web mmlfelen.) 

Bot. : A jdaut, Centaurea nigra ; knapweed. 

•math, *mathe, S. [A.S. ma-th, math, from 
wduttu = to mow.) A mowing; a crop 
gathered by mowing. (Chiefly in composition, 
as aftermafA.) 

*• The first mowing thereof for tho kinc’s use. is 
wont t<* be sooner than the common rmitho.”—Bp, 
Dali: Bard Teats; Amos vil 

Math'-a-rins, a. pi. [See def.) 

Church Hist.: An order of friars, founded 


by St. John of Matha in the thirteenth ceo- 
tury for tlu redemption of Christian uqiLiveis 
[i'RINITAKlAN, ll-l 

math-e-mat -ie-aL t math-e-mit Ic, a. 

ft s. [Fr. mathenidtigne, from Lat. vuith-mati- 
cut; Or. paBqpartKOi imatheiiuUikos)= belong- 
ing to the sciences, mathematical, from 
jia0qua (iiuUheina), genit. paOijpn to* (mat he • 
matos)- that which is learnt, a lesson, science; 
pavddvu* (manthano) — to learu ; ItaL & Bp. 
matematico.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to mathematics. 

" Solving problems w«ilA«m-efiir." 

Byron : Grant*. 

2. According to the rules or principles of 
mathematics ; theoretically precise or accurate. 

" Every single Argument should be mAiiAged a* a 
mat hem ifiC'WueiuonatnttiuU." — Locke. Bamnn Under- 
standing, | 7. 

3. A term employed to denote the school of 
philosophy more generally known as the 
Pythagorean (q.v.), from the fact that its 
method was purely deductive, and its ten- 
dency towards the consideration of abstrac- 
tions as tae only true materials of science. 

** lleuce the name not mifrequeotly given to that 
School of tho .Uathemat ical."—U. B. Lewes: But. 
Phdol, (18SU). L 28. 

% Mosheim applies the name “mathematical 
philosophy " to that of Gassendi and his sue 
cessors, as distinguished from the metijh) 
Bic.al I'hilnsopliy of Descartes. The name is 
unhappily cnoseu ; for, while the method of 
mathematics is deductive, all who use the in- 
ductive method are chimed as cultivator* o( 
the mathematical philosophy. (Motheim: 
Church Hist. (ed. Reid), pp. 735, 73l>, 813.) 

* B. As suhsb ; A mathematician. 

math e-mat ic-al ly, ode. [Eng. mnthe- 
imticdl; -fy.) In a' mathematical manner ; ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of mathe- 
matical .science ; with mathematical certainty. 

“The correctness of the solution Isas moI/nTnaf'ca//^ 
certain, as the truth of nny piojwrty of tlie triangle 
— .-.Uncurl : of the Unman J hnd, voL it . ch. IL. i X 

math-e-ma-ti -clan, s. [Fr. mothimaticien. 
from l>at. " mathemat tens ; Gr. pathtpariKOk 
(math? mat ikos) = mathematic (q.v.).J One 
who is versed or skilled in mathematical 
science. 

“ Mathematicians. Among the Romms, were, for 
some time, bpccmliy meant of r.slru,og«:rs, wr stir 
prophets. — Grew: Cosmo, sacra, p. 227. 

math-c-mat ies,* math’-e-mat'-icks, *- 

[In Ger. mathemotilc ; H\ mathematigue; ltal. 
viatcmatlai ; Lat. mathesis (I)learniig, (2) 
mathematics ; Gr. /ia(?i)atv ( mathesis ) = learn- 
ing, science ; (matbein) = to learn, 

2nd aor. inf. of p.ai 0a.i’u>(munthano) = to learn | 
Tlie science which treats of all kinds of quan- 
tity which can be numbered cr measured. It 
is divided into Pure, Abstract, or Speeuiathe, 
and Mixed, Concrete, or Practical. Pure 
mathematics investigates the properties of 
abstract numbers and magnitudes. Mixed or 
Practical mathematics applies the knowledge 
thus acquired to practical matters. Pure 
mathematics is divided into Arithmetic, ortho 
Science of Numbers, and Geometry, or the 
science which measures figured extension. 

•* I hive mentioned mathematicks as a way to settl# 
In tho miml mi hi* Uof re isoning cli»sel> and in train." 
— Locke: Bumaa Understanding, §7. 

% The names of sciences, such as viaifo- 
matics, physics , merit nuics, optics, virtu/ hysics, 
&c., though in appearance plural, are treated 
as singular nouns. Borne, indeed, are found 
in Mid. English in a singular form, as mat! u- 
mat ike (Chaucer), mechanic (Cower), Ac., aod 
we still retain a large number of auch names 
in a singular form, as nriMniftic, logit, rhetoric, 
vuisic, \c. The plural tnrm was pro! ably 
adopted to indicate the compbx nature 01 the 
Ideas expressed. 

* math'-er, s. [Maddetl) 

*ma'-thes, s . [Cormpted from Lat. antheml* 

Hot. : A kind of wood -chamomile, (/tia*- 
worth.) 

* ma- the -sis, * ma-the-sy, s. [Gr , from 
^ai/eic (mathein), 2nd aor. llif. of pavdavt* 
(manthuna) = to learn, to understand.) Learn- 
ing or science in geoeral ; especially mathe- 
matical science. 

“ After he act vq> a preit scole it Oiuntorhury of ei 
miner of ecyencea, ns rhetorick. logjvk. ph)losoph>. 
mathcsi/, HBiroloyi, geqinetrye. anthiueticke, *nd 
tmiaicke."— Bale : EngltJt i’orarie*, pL L 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pd^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. son ; mute. cub. cure, quite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, te = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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•mat hook, s. [Mattock.) 

mat'-i-cin, s. [Eng., Ac. matic(o); Ruff, -in 

(Chtm.f. j 

Cfiem. : A yellowish-brown substance, ex- 
tracted frmn the iimtieo(/ > /p^raii^M*Tt/oiium). 
It Is w>Ui l «le ill water ami alcohol, insoluble 
in ether. It has a disagreeable odour, n»i< l 
extremely liilter tasic. Its aqueous solution 
yields a yellow precipitate with potash and 
with ammonia. 


m&t i -cd(l), *. [Mataco.] 

ma ti'-cd (2), s. [The Spanish name of Piper 
august i/olium.) 

Jiotany : 

1. An astringent plant, supposed to be 
Artanihe elongnta: called also Piper angusti- 
fnlium. It is applied in leaf or as line jtowder 
to xtop lueiumrhagn from wounds or leech* 
bites; sometimes also au iulusion Is taken 
internally. 

2. The name given in Pern to Enpntorium 
gluliiutvim, a plant of quite different qualities 
from those of No. 1. 

3. Walteria glomemta . which furnishes a 
drug like that yielded by No. 1. 

matico leaves, $. pi. 

rfuirm. : The leaves of Matico (2), 1. They 
are from two to eight inches long. 

matloo-oil, s. 

Chrm.: An oil obtained from the leaves of 
Viper angusti folium by distillation in presence 
of water. It is heavier than water, pale-green 
in colour, has a strong odour, ami persistent 
camplioroiiH taste. It is soluble in ether, and 
forms a carmine-coloured liquid with oil of 
vitriol. 


matico-stearoptene, s. 

Chrm. : A crystalline substance which sepa- 
rates I rnm the volatile nil of matico, when it 
Is cooled too few degrees below 0*. It melts at 
103’. 


• m It -In (1), a. & «. [Fr. matin = (a.) belong- 
ing to the morning, (*.) morning, from Lit. 
matntinus = belonging to the morning, from 
MnltUa = the goddess of Dawn and Morning : 
ltal. uuittino = morning.) 

A. As adj . : Pertaining to the morning ; 
matutinal. 


"The sixth, end of creation last, arose 
With eveuiua harp* sml ma/in.** 

JJUion : P. L., vii. 4 A 0 . 

B. An substantive: 

L Ordinary language: 

L Morning, dawn. 


^The glow-worm shew] the matin to be near." 

,S haktmjK : Uainlet, L t 

2. A morning-song. 

"And cr«|>.full out of door he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin iluj*. 


II. Eceles.: [Matins). 


Milton: L'AUeor*. 


ma tin (2),*. [Fr.] 

Zoal. : Canis laniarius. A dog considered 
by the French to be ths progenitor of all 
breeds that resemble, and yet cannot be classed 
with, the greyhound. It is rather a species 
in which are included ft variety of dogs. The 
head is elongated, the forehead flat, the ears 
pendulous towards the tips ; colour, yellowish 
lawn. It is commonly employed in Fiance as 
a aheep-dog and wuteh-dog. ( Youatt .) 

mat in al, o. [Eng. matin; -aLJ 

* 1. Onl. tang.: Of or pertaining to the 
morning or malms ; matutinal, 

2. Oral. : An epithet distinguishing the 
third series of the Appalachian Paleozoic 
struts, amt intended to express the morning 
period of tiie Palueoznic day. The New York 
titles of the Mutmal strata nre Trenton Lime- 
stone, nml Hudson Biver Slate Group; the 
nearest. British equivalents are the Llamleilo 
and Bala rocks of the Cambrian series. Maxi- 
mum thickness 2,500 feet. The highest organ- 
isms hitnerto found are some ti llobi.es, cephal- 
opoda, mid molluscs. (Pro/. 11. D. Rogers . 
Geology of Pennsylwnia.) 

ma ti nee, «. [Fr., from matin ■= the morn- 
ing.) An entertainment or reception given or 
held early hi the day. 


L Literally d Ecc/es. : 

1. Anglican: The daily office of Morning 
Prayer. It is eomjiosed In part of the pie- 
Reformation offices of Mathis and Lauds. [2.] 

2. Roman: The tlrst (sort ion of (lie Divine 
Office [Office, with which Lauds are 
usually associated. On hum lays and double 
feasts matins have three nocluni* ; on simple 
feasts a nil week-days, one imc turn (q.v.). Easter 
and Pentecost have eucli only one nocturn, 
with three psalms. After private prayer ver- 
sicles mid responses are recited ; the iuvitu- 
tory psalm follows. In the lirst nor turn nre 
said three psalms on feast dnys, twelve when 
t lie office is of the Sunday, ami three lessons 
from Scripture ; the second and third noclums 
have each three psalms, and the lessons are 
chosen Irom the patristic writings for tiie se- 
cond, and from some commentary on the gospel 
of the day for the third nocturn. On fens is of 
Saints the lections of the second nocturn are 
usually biographical. Lauds consist of live 
psalms, the little chapter, a hymn, the canti- 
cle iicuedictus, collect, and commemorations, 
if any. 

t II. Fig. : A morning song. 

"The merry larke her matt Ins sing* Aloft." 

hi*: Htcr ; EfJt.luuamion. 

* mat ire, * mat-ere, j. [Matter, «.] 

mat -16 ok-ite, s. [Named after the place 
near which it was touud, Matlock ; suff. - ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral occurring in 
crystals of a tubular habit. Cleavage, basal, 
imperfect. Hardness, 2*5 to 3 ; sp. gr. 7*21 ; 
lustre, adamantine; colour, yellowish ; trans- 
parent, Compos. : chloride of lead, 6o*o ; 
oxide of lead, 44*5, cuiresponding with the 
formula, PbCl + PbO. Occurs with cromford- 
itc at an old mine near Cromford, Derbyshire. 
The mineral is stated also to have occurred 
as a suWimunon product after the eruptioo of 
Vesuvius in 1858. 

* mat rass, s. [Fr. matrus — au arrow, a 
javelin, a matrass, from Lat. mater is, inatari *, 
matara — n Celtic javelin, a pike, so called 
from its long, straight, narrow neck.] 

1. Chem. : A glass vessel with a long nerk, 
a rounded body, and sometimes furnished with 
a tnlmlure. It is used for distilling aud di- 
gesting. 

2. Hurt. : A similarly shaped glass vessel 
used to protect flowers from the sun, rain, Ac. 

" Protect from violent stonns. And the too pArchiug 
dart* of the sou. your peumwmed tulip* And ruuuucu. 
lu«es, covering them with mairaues."— Evelyn : Eaosn- 
dar. 


* mat r ess, $. [Mattress.) 

ma-trl-arch'-aL n. [Formpd from Lat.mofrr 
= n mother, on analogy of patriarchal (q.v.).] 
Reckoning kinship on the female side. 

" Thiwe r Artier periods of civilization hi which the 
matriarchal principle was etlll lu force. .Vafurs. 
June 2 *. IM*. p. 18 #. 

m^tt-rl-car'-I-a, s. [Lat. matrix (genit. ma - 
tricii) — the womb; trom its being formerly 
used io uterine coiupluiuts.) 

Rot. : A genus of composites, sub-tribe 
ChrysantliPineie. Tiie heads are yellow, the 
ray. if any exist, white, the florets of the ruy 
conspicuously ligulnte, those of the disc 
terete, the achciies of both tiie ray and the 
disc angled, the cpigynous disc large. From 
the Eastern Hemisphere; seventy nre known. 
Two nre European : Mnfricaria Chamomilla 
(Wild Chamomile), of the aub-genua Matri- 
caria, and M. inodora (Coro Chamomile), of 
ths aub-genus Pyrethnim. The first Ims 
aromatic. bipinnatilld leaves and a five ribbed 
fruit. It is the Wild Chamomile. It is found 
wild or a colonist in Britain, occurring also 
In continental Europe and Asia. On distilla- 
tion it yields an essential oil, which Is power- 
fully uuti-spasinodic. The second was for- 
merly called Pyrethrum inodorum. It is 
common. M. J'arthruium (Feverfew) Is a cul- 
tivated variety. 

matricarin- camphor, #. 

Chem. : CjnlljgO. A camphor isomerle with 
laiirinol, obtained from the oil «>f feverfew 
(Matricaria PartluninmY It resembles luurl- 
uol in all but its optical prujtertlcs. 


m&t'-iaj, t m&t-tlnj, * mat ynos, * mat- 
yns, v. pi. |Fr. matinrs, trom l^t. vuUotnuc 
(Itnrtr) = (the hours) of the morning; Port. 
mutiruLs ; bp. nuiitiae.*.] 


• ma'-trl 9 <>, s. IMATmx.) 

mAt’-ri- 9 id-cH, a. [Eng. matricld(e ) ; -al.) 
Pertaining to matricide. 


m&t ri-^ide, #. [Fr. = imdher-killing. ff^im 
lait. nuitrioiiUi = murderer of a imuher ; 7>ia^r 
(genit. tmdri.>)=u imitner, and coa/o (in Coin|*o«. 
^ralo) = to kill ; TmifrieiWtnw = the murder of 
one’s mother; ltal. & Sp. wu/friridio.) 

1. One who kills or muiders his or her 
mother. 

2. The killing or murder of n mother. 

" N'ltutr com|Afii#ite-i the ilesth of tlu- hither by the 
m a, kMiVimJ nninlcrm theiuoLher."— Brown t : Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. m.. ch. ivlL 

mdt ri' 9 ue, s. [Lat. matrix = fhe mother 
stone of another mineral ; sul). -ite (w i«.) ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in crvstallim 
fibrous masses with concentric stn.cune, m- 
hlnding crystals of spiwliosite (q.v.), at tlis 
Kran mines, Wennhuid, Sweden. 11a nh less, 
3 to 4 ; sp. gr. 2*5 > ; lustre, pearly ; colour, 
gray ; feel greasy. Compos. : silica, 3-i'VPtl ; 
magnesin. 3i‘Mli» ; lime, 5*o4 ; alumina. 1‘33; 
protoxide of iron, l*t>2; protoxide ul mauguu- 
ese, 0‘47 ; soda, 0*93 ; water, 17*81, 

* ma trie u Ia,J. [Lat. = a register.) [Ma- 
triculate. u.J ' A register, a loll. 

" Uls n une occurs lint iu the matricuta, only tbAt of 
John Slier ley. a miwx in.-in. i ini tie son of a bent. 
malrtcala rd m » inemhei’ of tost null, iu 16 *> 2 . Aged 
1A‘‘— \V<yjU A the >nt t nun.. Vol. L 

ma-tric -u-lato» v.t. & i. fM athiculate, o. • 
ltal. vuitrlcoiare ; Sp. yita/rtcafar.) 

A. Trans. : To enter in ft register ; to rp^ia- 
ter; to enrol; specif., to admit to meuils-r- 
ship of a body or society, sml especially ol a 
college or university, by enrolling the name in 
a register. 

" That every scholar . . . shall hAve been mafriru- 
latetl twenty-four caiemlAr montiis at leant." — OlacJt- 
tt me: Comment., f l. |)utroii.| 

B, Intrans. : To be mtmitted to a member- 
ship of a college or miivei>>it> by (Kissing an 
examination and having oue’s name enrolled 
in the register. 

* ma-trlc -u-lato, a. & s. [Low r^t. ma- 
trCcututns , pa. par. of matriculo = to enrol, to 
register; Lat. wufiTcn/a = a register ; dm.iin 
of matrix = (1) a breeding animal, (2) a woiuD, 
(3) a public register.) 

A* d4s atlj. : Admitted nr entered as mem 
ber of a bod or society, and especially ot f 
college or university ; mutricuiuied. 

"To bo matriculate, with 1. d>es of AstAto.*' 

Ske/lou : crownr ../ LaurelL 

B« As subst. : One who is matriculated or 
enrolled as a liu-mlier of a body or society, 
and especially ol u college or university, 

"Suffer me In the nAUie of the nut/rtaU itet of thAt 
famous tiui Venn ty to ask them some ^bon questiuus.' 
— A rbuthiut. 

ma-trio-u-la-tion, i. [Matriculate, v.) 
Tue act of matriculating ; the sUie of being 
mat i iculaled, 

" A scholar «Wat from the university for flve yfAnt. 
is struck out uf the ma/iarii ati'm bo.»K ; and u[»on Ins 
coming de novo to the mover* t>. ougut to be again 
uiAtricu luted ."— Anhffe : Pareryon. 

mit-rl mo' ni-al, n. [Fr., from Lnt. matri- 
vumiatis, frmn ntulrimouiTm = matiiuioiiy ; 
Bp. & Port, matrimonial; lUd. matriintmuiU.) 

1. Of or pertaining to mu triage or wedlock ; 
connuliiui, nuptial, hymciicul. 

M The lualu erticte (u mtitrtmoniaf Allisuco*.' — 
Patou •' Moral P.iihaufjhy. bk. iii , vh viii. 

* 2. Derived from tminiiigc. 

” If lie relied h|k»i» Hint title, he could be hut a kins 
st curtesy, mid Imve nalnrmiiiilriHi «.i>»/ than a reg»l 
i>ower, tiie right reuiAimug iu his i|U<muj.‘'— 0 uwn 
Ucnry 17/. 

matrlmonialcausea, s. pi. 

Jmw : buita lor the redrass of injuries re- 
s)M.‘ct,ing the righl.s ol* mairuigc. The) were 
until icccntly u braneh m ine cn lesinsliral 
juiisdiction, arc now vx<dusi'el\ cognizable iu 
the Cniut lor Divurn* join Mnluni'Uiiul t.auaes 
under the sUitulc 20 & 21 Yictoim, c. 85. 

matrimonial crown, s. 

Scots /MW iC Hist.: A giant by which the 
husband of the .Scoitish queen unpiued the 
right to assume the title of king. Io Imve his 
mime stamped upon the emus, and to place 
his signal me side by side wiih that ol thn 
queen upon all public docuniciiLa. 

* mAt rl mo ni al lj)”, at/v. [Knc. mntri 
mtmuit ; - ly.\ lu a* nmti hiionial umiiuei ; ac- 
cording to the laws or customs of muniugu ; 
ns a husband nr wife. 

••Hr I* SO in.ifros innOy wihMihI mi(n hU church 
th Al hr cnmiot (pill (hr wmic, nm on Ihr so rr of 
Ifolutt lut.( a i vllsloiia In hum.*. Aytg/e : Pntrtfan. 


boil, b 6 ^ ; poilt, j 6 Wl ; oat, 90 U, chorus, 9 hin, bench ; go, £©ni ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ycnophon. exist, ph a f. 
-clan, tlon = ah an. tion, sion = shun ; iion. §ion — zhun. -clous, -tious, slous — shua. -bio, -die, Ac. = b^'L dyL 
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matrimonious— matter 


• m£t-ri-m6'-m-ous, a. [Eng. matrimony; 
-ous.) Matrimonial. 

” Foreseeing the miserable work that man's Ignor- 
uim aod pusillanimity would mike in this matnmo- 
ninut business. "— Milton : Tetrachordon. 

mit'-n men-y, * mat-ri-moine, * mat 
ri mon-ie, * mat-ry-mon-ye.s. [O. Fr. 

viatrimonie, from Lat. matrimonium, from 
mater (genit. vwtris ) — a mother ; Sp., Port. 4c 
Ital. wafrmmuo.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Marriage, wedlock ; the married state ; 
the union of man anil wife for life. 

‘•He that joynetb his vlrgyn in matrymony dolth 
weL"— Il'yc/ijTe; 1 Corinth, vii. 

* 2. A wife. 

“ Restore ioy mafrimcwv nndefiled." 

Beaum. A Flet. . Little French Lawyer, ir. ft. 

8. A game at cards. 

* 4. A mixture of raisins and almonds, or 
any similar mixture. 

II. Roman Theology ; One of the seven sacra- 
ments of the Roman Church, necessary for the 
community, but not for the individual, just as 
the Sacrament of Orders is necessary for the 
Church at large, but not for each individual 
Christian. Matrimony is a contract raised to 
the dignity of a sacrament. As a contract it 
is “a lawful marital union between a ni3n and 
a woman obliging them to lifelong participa- 
tion in each other's society as a sacrament, 
It “confers grace, sanctifying the legitimate 
nnion of a man and a woman." It was defined 
as a sacrament at the Council of Trent (sess. 
xxiv.), on Nov. 11, 1553. In the “Dnctrina 
de Sacramento Matrimonii," prefixed tn the 
Canons of that session, the indissolubility of 
matrimony is said to be foreshown in Gen. ii. 
23, 24, and ratified by Christ (Matt. xix. 3-9). 
Reference is made to Eph. v. 31, 32 ; and it is 
asserted that “ the holy fathers, Councils, and 
the universal tradition of the Church have 
always taught that matrimony is justly to 
be reckoned among the Sacraments of the 
New Law." 

matrimony-vine, s. 

* Bot. : Lycium barbarum . 

ma trix, * ma'-tri9e, s. [Lat. matrix , from 
mater (genit. matrU ) = a mother ; Fr. matrxce ; 
ltal. matrice ; Sp. matriz.] 

* 1. Anat. : The womb or uterus. 

1 ** Tlmt thou Rlinit set apart untu the Lord all that 

Openeth the mnrrix.”—f:xodnt xlii. 12. 

2. Rot. : A place where anything is gene- 
rated or formed. ( Lindley .) 

3. Casting: A mould ; the ahape in which 
anything is formed. 

4. Coining, Type-founding, Ac. : A mould 
which gives form to an object driven into it 
or hardening therein, as— 

(1) The intaglio or indented device for a 
coin, either engraved or produced from a hub 
on which the design has been produced in re- 
lief. The matrix is the mould into which a 
aoft steel plug is driven, and which is to be 
used in making the die from which the coin is 
•truck. 

(2) The mould in a type-founding machine 
which gives the form to the letter on the eml 
of the type. The letter is originally engraved 
on the end of a piece of steel, which is subse- 
quently hardened, and is called a puneb. The 
punch is used to impress the matrix. 

(3) The plaster mould (in intaglio) obtained 
from a form of type, and nsed to obtain mi im- 
pression (cameo) in type-metal, known as a 
stereotype (q.v.). 

5. Dyeing : One of the five simple colours — 
black, white, red, blue, and yellow, combina- 
tions of wbich are used to form compound 
colours. 

6. Min., Petrol ., A Geol.: The portion of 
rock in which a mineral or a fossil is em- 
bedded. 

7. Mining : The gangue or stony substance 
in which metalliferous ores are formed, asso- 
ciated, or imbedded. 

8. Odontology: The formative material from 
which teeth are developed. [Tooth.) 

9. Math. : Any rectangular arrangement of 
ay m hols : as 

ci 

03 ft 2 ca 

03 &3 o*. 

T[ To be in. the viatrix : 

Min., Geol., Ac. : To be still embedded. In- 
stead of having become detached. (Lyell.) 


ma'-tron, * ma-trone, s. [Fr. matrone, 
from Lat. matrona = a matron, from nutter 
(genit. motm) = a mother ; Sp., Port., 4s ltal. 
ihatrona.] 

1. A married woman : espec., an elderly 
married woman ; a woman of sufficient years 
to be the mother of a family, whether actually 
so or not ; a woman of staid manners ; the 
female head of a family. 

” For thee the soldier bleeds, the matron mourns." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad vl. 412. 

2. The female head or superintendent of an 
institution ; a head nurse in a hospital. 

TI Jury of matrons : 

Jxtw : A jury of married women empannelled 
to inquire into the truth of apleaot pregnancy 
put forward in stay of execution by a woman 
sentenced to death for treason or murder ; 
also a jury empannelled to try whether a 
widow who alleges herself to be pregnant by 
her late husband is with child, and to deter- 
mine the time of conception and the expected 
date of delivery. 

* ma tron-age (age ss Ig), s. [Eng. matron ; 
•age.] 

1. The quality or state of being a matron ; 
matronhood. 

2. Matrons collectively. 

** His exemplary queen at the head of the matnmage 
of this laud."— Burke : Regicide Peace, let. i. 

* ma - tron-al, a. [Eng. matron; -al.] Of 
or pertaining *to a matron ; becoming or suit- 
able to a matron nr elderly lady, or married 
woman ; grave, motherly. 

** He had heard of the beauty and virtuous beha- 
viour of the queen of Naples, the widow of Fenlhiando 
the younger, being then of nvttronal years of seven 
and twenty.' —Bacon : Henry 17 /.. p. 218 . 

* ma’-tron-hood, s. [Eng. matron; -hood.] 
The state or condition nf a matron. 

ma'-tron-Ize, v.t. [Eng. matron; - ize .) 

* 1. To render matronlike. 

* 2. To act as a matron or mother to ; to 
chaperon. 

ma' tron -like, a. [Eng. matron; -like.] 
Having the manners, qualities, or appearance 
of a matron ; matronly, grave, sedate. 

ma'-tron ljf, *ma-trone-Iy, a. 4s adv. 
[Eng. matron; -ly.] 

A. Asodj. : Like a matron ; gravely; hav- 
ing the manners or appearance of a matron ; 
elderly, sedate. 

“The matronly wife plucked out all the brown 
hairs, aud the yuuuger the white." — L‘ Estrange 
Fables. 

B, As adv. : Like or becoming a matron; 

" Aud toward them full matronely did pare " 

Spenser: F. y., I. x. S. 

t mat-ro-nym'-ic, s. [A hybrid word, formed 
from Lat. mater = a mother, and Gr. ovopa 
(ouoma) = a aame.] A name derived from a 
mother or a maternal ancestor. 

'• If It he a clear sign of exclusively female kinship 
that children should take the mothers family name. 
It Is. a fortiori, a note of it that they should be called 
by a tronymic." — J. F. Me iennan ; Studies in 

Ancient Hist., p. 289. 

*ma-tr0SS r , s. [Dut. matroos ; Dan. & Sw. 
mdtros ; Ger. mat-rose = a sailor.] (See ex- 
tract.) 

“ Matrasses, In the train of artillery, are a sort of 
soldiers next In degree under the guu tiers, who Assist 
•bout the guns hi traversing, spunging, firing. Aud 
loading them; they carry Art-locks, aud march along 
with uie store-waggons as a guard, and as assistants, 
lu case a waggon should break."— Bailey. 

matt, matte (2), s. [Ger. matt = dnll, dim. ; 
said of metals.) 

1. Me tall. : A mass of imperfectly reduced 
metal, having impurities, uiiueralaod metallic, 
as in the case of copper. 

2. Gilding: The dead or unburnisbed sur- 
face of gold, when the gold-leaf is merely 
pressed upon the size and is not rubbed with 
the burnisher. The dead appearance of por- 
tions acts as a foil to the lustrous surface 
over whieh the burnisher has passed. 

*mat'-ta-chin, * mat'-a-chin, s. [Sp. 
maf«c?u«..] A dance in which the performers 
fenced ami thrnst at each other with swords, 
as in re3l duelling, protecting themselves with 
their bucklers ; a sword-dance. 

H To dance a mattachin : To fight a duel. 

“I’d dance a matachin with you. should make you 
sweat your beat hloud fort." — Beaum. A Flet. : The 
Elder Brother, v. L 


mat'-ta-more, s. [Fr. matamore, from Arah. 
metmnr = a ditch, a cavern, a cave.) An 
underground repository for grain. 

• mat to (1), s. [M at (1), s.) 

matte (2), s. [Mat (2), s ] 

m&tt'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Mat, r.) 

A. As pa. jxir. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj Intertwined or interwoven like 
a mat ; growing thick and close together. 

“His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was huried lu the sauil." 

Longfellow : The Slave s Dream. 

matted-glass, s. 

Glass: A mode of ornamenting glass for 
windows, in which the surface is covered 
with a very fusible powder, either opaque, 
white, or tinted. This being removed in por- 
tions, the glass is fired and the composition 
fixed, giving a bright pattern on a dull groued. 
Substantially the same effect is produced by 
painting the pattern on the glass with an 
asphaltum varnish, and then etching the sur- 
face with hydrofluoric acid. By a similar 
process the glass bottles of the chemist have 
their labels iuefl’aceably inscribed. 

mat - ter, *mat-er, *mat-ere, *mat- 
tere, * mat-ter-ie, s. [O. Fr. matiere,mat- 
ere (Fr. matiere), from Lat. moferia = matter, 
materials, stuff; Sp., Port., 4s ltal. materia.] 

I* Ordinary Language: 

1. Body, substance ; anything perceptible 
by one of the senses ; that of which the whule 
of the universe is composed. 

" Matter being a divisible substance, consisting 
•lwiys of separable, nav of actually separate aud 
distinct parts, tie plain that unless it were essentially 
conscious, in which case every particle of matter must 
consist of iuimmemble, separate, and Oiatiuct con 
eciousuesses, no system of it in any possible composi- 
tion or division, can be any individual conscious 
being."— Clarke: Letter to Mr. Do.lteell. 

2. That of which anything is composed ; 
materials. 

3. The contents or essence of a writing, 
discourse, or speech ; tb.it which is said or 
written ; the meaning, sense, or substance. 

“A book where men may read strange matters 

Shahesp. : Macbeth, L ft. 

4. That which is treated of ; that of which 
one speaks, writes, or treats; the subject or 
materials of a writing, discourse, or speech. 

" If they were embarrassed. It was only by the 
abundance of the matter from which they had to 
iunkelheiraelection."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng. . eh xxili. 

5. That which excites or arouses thought or 
emotion : as, This is a matter for gratitude or 
astonishment. 

6. Substance, sense ; not empty talk, ver- 
bosity, or frivolity. 

“ I beseech your grace, pardon me ; I was bom to 
speak all inlrtii aud no matter .’ — Shakes p : Much Ada 
About Xothing, ii. 1. 

7. A point in question ; an affair, a business. 

“ I will debate this matter at more leisure.*' 

Sh akesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv I. 

8. (PI.) Affairs, events, the course of events. 

■* Matters succeeded so well with hlrn, that every- 
body was in admiratiou to see bow mighty rich b# 
was grown." — L' Estrange, 

9. A cause or subject of complaint. 

" If the craftsmen have a matter against any man, 
the law is open: let them implead one another."— 
Acts xlx sa 

10. The cause, ground, or occasion of any 
event or state ; as of a disturbance, an illness, 
a difficulty, a doubt, &c. 

" Wliy, wbat‘s the matter } * Banyan : Apology. 

11. Import, consequence, moment, import- 
ance. 

“If I had had time to have made uew liveries. I 
would have bestowed the thousand 1 borrowed of you i 
but it is no matter, the poor show doth better."— 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IT., v, ft. 

12. Thing in a general sense. 

" For they s|>eak uot peace ; but they devise decei tfui 
matters against them that are quiet in the laud.”— 
Psalm xxxv. 20. 

]3. An indefinite amount, quantity, or por- 
tion. 

" Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of five 
miles off. to enquire if any had seeu his ass.',— 
L Estrange : FabUs. 

II, Technically: 

1. Logic (0 Metaph. : The logical matter of a 
proposition is the terms of whieh it is com- 
posed, i.e., the subject and the predicate, the 
copula being regarded as the form. This 
division of a proposition into matter and form 
has come down from the teachiug of the 
Schoolmen, who regarded the elements of 
which any ens was composed as the matter. 


fete. fd«, fere, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. . te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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and tin* deposition of those elements as the 
form, of that ens. 

2. Med . : Purulent substance which has ga- 
the red in a larger or smaller abscess ; pus. 

-In i*n InflAnird tu**ercl« In tin* fc-rent »»*!• of t»ie 
left eye, the >iuiti»r belli* auiipunkted. 1 oi*cued It.'— 
Mumn n Hu rjt ry. 

3. Printing: 

(1) Mauu.script or copy ready to set up In 
type. 

2) Type comjmsed nnd ready to be used in 
printing. M is live, standing, or dead, accord- 
ing as it is ready for usa, awaiting re-nse, or 
iv.idy fi»r distribution. 

L Ph\s. : That which possesses the pro- 
perties the existence of which is revealed to 
ns oy our senses; a substance. Its qualities 
rift impenetrability, extension, divisibility, 
porosity, compressibility, elasticity, mobility, 
and inertia (all which see). It exists in nt 
least three forms — the solid, the liquid, ami 
the gaseous. 

It (]) Mutter of record : That which is re- 
corded. or which may be proved by record. 

(2 * U]>on the viutter, * Upon the whole, 
rmVer: On or upon the whole; taking all 
things into consideration. 

** I n their superior* It quenebeth JfAlou * y and layeth 
their com tors asleep ; so that upon the mutter. in 
a ijreat >*it deformity U an advantage to mru*."— 
Baon Et* <y \ ; Of hefonni'y. 

matter-of-course, a. Phlegmatic, In- 

different, cool. 

*' I won't have that sort of matterx>f-coune acqui- 
escence."— llugl um . Tam Brown at Oxford, ch. iix. 

matter-of fact, s. A n. 

A. /Is subst. : A reality, as distinguished 
from that which is fanciful, hypothetical or 
hyperbolical ; a fact. 

B. As adject ire : 

1. Treating of facts or realities ; not fanciful 
or hyperbolical; commonplace, simple, plain, 
ordinary. 

2. Adhering to facts or realities ; not im- 
aginative ; prosaic. 

m&t -tcr, v.i. <fc f. IMatteq, a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Ord, Utng . ; To be of moment, conse- 
quence, or importance ; to signify. 

“To a man of virtue and honour. Indeed, thU mat • 
little.' — Macaulay : Hut . Eng., ch. xvh, 

2. Med . To form pus ; to collect, as matter 
In an abscess. 

“The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up 
with common cpulotlck*."— Wurman: Surgery, bk.l.. 
ch xvll. 

* B. Trans.: To regard, to core for, to mind. 

“ He did not matter cold nor hanger,"—/?. Brooke: 
Fool rtf '/notify, I. VI. 

• m&t'-tor-ful, a . [Eng. matter ; -/uf(Z).] 
Foil of matter ; pregnant. 

“What a »we«t, unpretending. pretty-mfirnierrd. 
mattrrfal creaturo."— Lamb : To Wordsworth, p. u7. 
(1*W). 

•mit tor loss, • mat-tcr-lcsso, a. (Eng. 
matter; 

1. Not material ; immaterial. 

“ Like Khado* . . , qulto nutftorlesse. , '—>DaeUsr 
Witte* J'llgi tuuige, p. 05. 

2. Devoid of matter, substance, or sense. 

“ All fine noise 

Of verse mcere mnttrrteue and I Inkling etnrles.” 

Hen J onion ‘ Horace : Art of I'ortry. 

mftt-tcr-^, * mat-ter-io, a. (Eng. maf- 

t*r; -y.] 

1. Full of matter ; important, weighty. 

“ Aw*v with your mattcrU eentenees, Ulomui ; they 
are too grave, and whw, for thU mooting."— bun Jon. 
ton : I'oelmter, Iv. 4. 

2. Generating pus ; pnmlcnt. 

“The putrid vapour* coll I< piato the ]>htrgmailck 

in of the tknly, which tmiiHcondlng tutho lung*. 

oaiUH-a their mattery cough,"— Harvey : On Conttim je- 
tton. 

MAtth ew (OW as i>), $. [Lat. Matlharus ; 
Gr, MarOaio? (.lfuffA/iioi), uncording to Go- 
iicnins, a eontr. of Ileli, rrnno ( Mattitheah ) 
*= the gilt of God, the name homo by tho 
Maccalme patriot, Mattathi.is.] 

.Scrip, tiing. .* An npostla of .leans, almost 
cert.'dulv the sainniis l/.*v|, the son of Alphcn*. 
(Cf. M itt ix. 0-13, Mark b. 11-10, and Lnko 
v 27.) Ho was a “ publican n tax- 

gatherer— who sal nt tho receipt of custom 
st Capernaum on the shore of tho Sea of 
Galilee. (I hid ) Tnxg itlicrera are rarely ]x>pu- 
tar men; nnd, moreover, the money which 
Matthew mined was not for thu Jewish, but lor 


the Koniiin government, he was, therefore, re- 
garded us outside Die pile of society, and bis 
cnmpitiiohs. when he was called to thea]>ostle- 
ship, were “publicans and sinners.” After 
his call lie Ilgnres in all the lists of apostles 
(.Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Acts i. 13). Clement 
of Alexandria represents him as dying a 
natural death ; much later tradition repre- 
sents him as having been martyred. 

■1 The Gospel according to St. Matthew : 

Kcw Tv>t. Canon: The first of the four 
Gospels in arrangement, nml long almost 
universally held to have been thu first in 
joint of publication, though it is more pro- 
vide t hat Mark came lust nnd Matthew only 
second in point of time. The author's name 
is nowhere given in it, but universal Christian 
tradition assigns it to Matthew the apostle, 
called Levi, and there is a fragment of internal 
evidence in the same direct ion. In connec- 
tion with the call of Matthew the tirst gospel 
relates that "as Jesus sat at meat in the 
house, behold many publicans and sinners 
came and sat down with him and bis dis- 
ciples” (Matt. ix. 10). Why they presumed 
to come is not stated ; but St. Luke explains 
that they came because they were invited. 
He says that “Levi (Matthew) made him a 
great feast in his own house : and there was 
h great company of publicans and of others 
that sat down with them** (Luke v. 29). If 
the author of the first gospel felt diffident 
about recording tho hospitality of tit. Mat- 
thew, the only reason can be that lie was tit. 
Matthew himself; the sole argument against 
this view is that St. Mark nlso withholds the 
information that invitation to the party was 
given (Mark ii. 15). 1 he special object of the 

first gospel is to show that Jesus was the 
Messiah of ancient prophecy. Tho author 
continually quotes the Old Testament pro- 
phets, sometimes indicating that the events 
took place to fill til the prophecy (i. 22, ii. 15, 28, 
Ac.), at others simply that they fulfilled the 
prophecy (ii. 17). The book was addressed 
specially to tlm Jews. Tho ancient fathers 
believed that it was published at first in 
Aramaic, but, on the other hand, no quota- 
tion from the Amuircan book is extant, and 
the Greek has every appearance of an original 
work rather than a translation ; of two kinds 
of quotations from tho old Testament, one is 
from llie Scptuagiut Greek. 

Euseblns fixes the date of its publication 
in thu third year of Caligula, a.i>. 41, but lived 
too late really to know ; Ircmeus is in favour 
of a later date, apparently a.i>. GO. national- 
istic writers, who disbelieve in prophecy, 
place it after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In 1771 Williams uttaeked tho authenticity 
of tho first two chapters, lie was followed 
by Stroth, Hess, Ammon, Schleicrmucher, 
Norton, Ac. They were defended by Fleming, 
Gricsbacli, Ilug, Crcducr, Panins, Kuinoel, 
Neamler, Ac. All tho old manuscripts and 
versions contain them, and they are quoted by 
the fathers of the second and third centuries. 

St. Matthew is the only evangelist who 
reports at length the Sermon on tue Mount, 
lie gives prominence to other discourses of 
Jesus. Like Ills fellow synoptists he gives 
details of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, 
not speaking much of Jerusalem till the 
closing Hccnes drew nigh. 

ma-tthi-6-la, ma-thi -o la, s. [Named 
after P. A. Mariiiolf or Mattliiolus an Italian 
physician (150U-1577).J 

1. Pot ; Stock ; a genus of Cruciform, family 
Arabidiu. Tho sepals ara erect., the lateral 
ones saccate at tho base. Tho petals have 
lung claws. The pod is long, with a thick 
septum nnd onc-scriatc seeds. Found In tho 
Old Wo i Id. Thirty -ono known. Two uro 
lhitish. Matthiola inctnut is tho Ilorny 
Shrubby Stock found in the Isle of Wight, 
but, according to Watson, only as u denizen. 
It is the origin of tho Stock Gillyflower culti- 
vated in gardens. M. sinnaUi t tho Great Sea- 
stock, is found mi tho sandy shores of Wales, 
Cornwall, and tho Clianm l Islands. It 1ms 
lirge purple flowers, fragrant at night. 
[Stock.] 

2. /Vmra. : In India MoMbda tncana is 
grown for its seeds, which nre used os m- 
lUHinn In cancer. They aie regarded as ex- 
pectorant, ami aro given in cases of auako 
bite. 

mfttt'-Irip: (1), pr. jxir., n., A *. (Mat, c.) 

A. A. B. As pr. pir. tt jxirticip. adj. ; (Seo 
the verb). 


C. di substantive : 

I. Ordinary Utnyntvje: 

1. Tim act of inlervvcaviug or entangling, u 
the materials ill a mat. 

2. Materials for mats. 

3. A texture composed of hemp, coir, jute, 
rushes, hair, grass, palm-leaves, Ac. Tho 
India malting is made of » peculiar Oriental 
grass ; Hussia malting of bast or linden Iwirk. 
Matting is also made of strips of black walnut 
or other ornamental wood, with w ires ]<assiii£ 
through them at right angles. *1 lie wooden 
strips are si )i&rated by ul.istic washers made 
from india-rubber tubing. Matting is used for 
covering balls, passages, platforms, Ac., oi 
as doormats. 

II. Technically : 

1. iVaitf. : A texture made of strands of old 
rope, or of spun jam. beaten flat and inter- 
woven, and used to prevent chafing. 

2. Thotag. : Tho passepartout over a pio- 
ture ; a mat. 

matt'-ing (2), s. (Matt, s.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A regular rough lustrelesa 
surface. 

2. Gilding : Covering plutca w'ith varnish In 
gilding on water size. 

matting loom, s. 

Weaving: One in which slats are lutroduced 
into the shed to form the woof. 

matting tool, s. 

Metal- work : A kind of chasing-tool, em- 
ployed in producing a regular rough surface 
on an object; usually in the lathe. 

t mat-tin^, *. pi. (Matins.] 

mnt'-toelc, * mat tok, s. (A S. wo«ue, from 
Wd. 7iudoy = a mattock, a ln>r ; (find. 
mating ; lr. mad6g.\ An implement 
with an iron head, having blades at 
each end presented in different planes, 
and an eye in the middle Into which 
the handle is inserted perpendicu- 
larly to 
the head. 

The CUt- MATTOCK, 

ting edges 

nre presented like those of nn axo 
and mi adze respectively. It is used 
in forests and plantations for grubbing 
among stumps and trees, whose roots 
previ 

“ We took tbl* nuillock nnd thin npnde from Iism." 

Shilkeift. : A'winw Juliet, v. 3. 

mit-tress, * mat res, • mat ter esse, 

s. (O. IT. wmfirus (Kr. wofc/its), lYoin Arab, 
tnofroft = h plnee, n foundation, a plnce where 
anything is thrown ; ef. Sp. A Fort. o/-wui<l- 
rugue = a quilted cushion, a mattress.! A 
padded bed, or one stalled ami quilted or 
tied, so aa to keep the ntulllng to n general 
thickness. The Idling is hair, moss, sponge, 
cotton, lnisk, straw, shredded wool, Ac. r l ho 
term is also applied to un clastic bed-bottom 
of coiled or woven wire. 

* ma tiir’-ant, s. (Lot. 7nnfurnns, pr. por. of 
mdturo — io ripen, to mature.] ( Match ate.] 

Dtarm, : A medicine or application to an 
Inhumed part, to promote suppuration ; a 
maturative. 

• mAt -n-rato, v.t. A f. (Lat. mafiirnfu*. pa. 
par. ol'nmfaro— to ripen, to mature ; maturus 
= ripe.] [Mature, a.] 

A. Traiwifirr : 

1. Crd lAing. : To ripen ; to bring to ripe- 
ness or maturity ; to mature. 

2. Med. : To promote suppuration In. 

B. /n/nrmsifire .* 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To ripen; to come to ma- 
turity ; to mature. 

2. Med. : To suppurate perfectly. 

m&t-ti-ra'-tion, * |L«‘. mntumtio % from 

mntumtus, pa pur. of lan/uro w to ripen, to 
mature.] [Mature, «.] 

• 1. On/. Lang. : Tho net or process of rij>en- 
Jug or bringing to nuitmity ; tho stale of Ixv 
foining ripe or mat mv. 

“Till further o»«*rr* ntlnn nhnlf illnruTrr whether 
thc*e ere dteinnnil* ih< 1 y«t fully rq**. «mi n|^M» 
of (rrowUui himli r hy fm Liter *H<i#iiruf low."— Boyle : 
Works. 1. 4. VS. 

2. Mot. : Tim formation of pna in inflam- 
mations ; thu act or process of su]>puratiug 
perfectly. 




boll, J <^1 ; cat, 50II, chorus, ^hln, honQh ; go, gom ; thin, this; sin, ns; oxi>cct, Xenophon, exist, -I6g- 

-Qian, -tlan as shan. -Uon, sioa — shim, ‘(ion, -jion = zhtrn, -olous, tlous, -slous - shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. ^ b?I, dpL 
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maturative^T-maundril 


* ma^tur'-a-tive, ft. <k s, [Fr. maturatif : 
Ital. vwturativo ; bp. madnrativo.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Ripening, maturing ; tending 
to bring to ripeness or maturity. 

"Between the troplcks unit equator their second 
summer Is hotter, mu 1 mure rrmturvifm- u( fruits tbau 
the former."— #iwn: Vulgar Errourt 

2. Med.: Conducive to the formation of pus 
In inflammations. 

" Butter is mnturntlpe, and 1* profitably mixed with 
anodynes aud snppMintives.'’— liurnwii: Surgery. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : Any medicine or application produc- 
ing or tending to uroduce suppuration ; a 
loatnrant. 

"The wine (llnsed] applyed with flira Is an excellent 
matururtre, and rinciieth all nujiosthuuies."— UoL 
land : Plinie. bk. xx.. cb. axil. 

ma-tiire’, a. [Lat vwturvs — ripe; Ital. 
piuifiao: Sp. & Port, maduro ; Fr. miir.) 

I Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Ripe, ripened; brought to maturity 
by time. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Ripened; perfected by time ; brought to 
a perfect or complete state of development. 

" His deep ami piercing eye 
Looked wisdom, and mature seil itenesa weighed 
To doubtful counsels." Hamilton : The 1 hittie. 

(2) Of full growth : as. a man of mature years. 

(3) Completed, perfected ; ready nr ripe for 
action ; Tally prepared : as, The plan is mature . 

11. Technically: 

1. Comm.: Become payable ; having reached 
the time fixed for payment : as, The bill is 
mature. 

2. Med. : In a state of perfect suppuration. 

mature’, V.t. & i. ILat. maluro =to ripen; 

O. Fr. matwrer; Fr. mtlrir.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : To ripen ; to bring to a state of 
ripeness or maturity. 

•‘And. like the stores autumnal suns mature. 

Though wintry rigours unimpaired endure." 

Covipcr : Cancer tat ion. 649. 

2. Fig.: To advance towards perfection or 
perfect development ; to make ripe or ready. 

"As rolling years matured his age. 

He flourished liold nml sinewy aa his sire. 

Smollett : Oilc to Independence. 

II Med. : To bring to a state of perfect 
suppuration ; to maturate. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary iMnguage : 

* 1. Lit. : To become ripe ; to ripen. 

2. Fig. : To advance towards perfection or 
perfect developeineut. 

II, Technically: 

I Comm. : To become payable ; to reach 
the time fixed for payment : as, A bill vultures. 

2. Med. : To coma to a state of perfect sup- 
puration. 

ma-tiire'-ly, adv. [Eng. maturely; - ly .) 

1. In a mature manner; with ripenesa; 
ripely, completely. 

•• Whan lliey (tin? act** of man) lie dooue with snche 
moderation, that nothing in Hie doiug may be seno 
superfluous or indigent, we auy. that they be ma- 
turely dooue.' — Sir T. Elyot : The Cover no ur, bk. i., 
ch. x\ii. 

2. With or after careful deliberation ; care- 
fully, deliberately. 

"Yon had maturely weighed the advantages of 
rising higher with tiio hazards of the falf'—^ryden: 
Virgtl : ttenrgics. IDedic.) 

*3. Early, soon. 

"We give Him [Go<l] thanks for contracting the 
days of our trial, and rceeri iug ns more maturely into 
those everlasting habitations above .”— Bentley : Doyle 
Lectures. 

na-tiire'-ncse, s. [Eng. mature; -ness.] The 
quality i»r state of being mature ; maturity. 

mat u res'- 9 cnt, a. [Lat. watHrcscms. 
pr. par. of wotnrcsco = to grow ripe ; incept, 
from mntnvo = to ripen.] Becoming ripe; 
approaching ripeness or maturity. 

ma-tiir -i-ty, *ma tur-l-tie, s. [Fr. mn- 

tirntd, friiin Lat. i/utfnrtfufem. arc. of Tna/nritns 
= ripeness, maturity ; maturus = ripe ; Ital. 
mahtritii.] 

L Ord. Ixing. : The quality or state of be- 
ing mature; ripeness; a state of perfect or 
complete development. 

"Nut sufficient to bring lliHr fruits and grain to 
maturity."— Buy : On the Crentiuu. pt. it 


IL Technically : 

1. Comm. : The time when a note or bill of 
exchange becomes due. 

2. Med. : A state of perfect suppuration . 

mat-u-tin'-al, a. [Lat. matutiaalis, from 
vuitiitimis = belonging to the morning.] 
[Matins.) Of or pertaining to the morning. 

" Another mafurinaf expression In ancient use was 
— Give > oil \ i.e. God) good day."— Pengc ; Anectiatet uf 
the English Language, p. 2TT. 

* ma t -ii-tine, a. & 5 . [Lat. mafufinua — be- 
longing to llie morning.] 

A. vts adj. : Pertaining to or appearing in 
the morning. 

"According as the said stars begin either to shine 
out or be hidden in the morn mg before the sun l>e up, 
or at evening After the sunue is set. they, be said to 
rise and goe downe, and thereupon are iiaiaed mntutitie 
or vespertine, orleutall or occidental). according as the 
one or the other bap|>eiietli unto them in the twy- 
light, morning or evening."—/*. Holland : PUnle. bk. 
xviii., ch. xxv. 

B, As subst, (PI.): Matina. 

" Mnfutinet were the first hour, or six of the clock." 

— Fuller: Church Hitt., vL 2ST. 

m&t'-work, s. [Eng. mat, and tcorl-.) The 
same as Matting (1), s. (q.v.). 

mat'-Sr, m&t'-ie, s. (Anglo-Indian.) A male 
native servant-of-all-work in India. 

maud, maad, s. (Etvm. doubtful ; perhaps 
from Maud or Matilda.) A plaid worn by 
ahepherds, &c. 

"For south as weel aa north, my lad L 
A' honest Scotsmen h/e the muud. 

Burnt : Guidtoifmof »' a uc hope- haute. 

* man die, v.t. [Maudlin, a.) To render 

maudlin ; to throw into confusion or disorder. 

maud'-lln, a. [A corruption of Eng. Mag- 
dalen (Mid. Eng. Madekyne), i.e. Mary Mag- 
dalene, who was represented as shedding tears 
of sorrowing repentance] 

* 1. Tearful, full of tears, weeping. 

"Sir Edmoud-berry . . . milks their maudffn eyes." 

Dryden : Prol. to Loyal Brother. 

* 2. Half-intoxicated, muddled with drink. 

3. Full of or characterized by sickly senti- 
ment ; over emotional 

maud lin, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of Magdalen.) 
[Maudlin, n.l 

Bot. : Achillea Ageratum; more fully, Sweet 
Maudlin. It grows in the south of Europe. 

"The flowers of the maudlin are digested Into loose 
umbels.*’— Hiller: Gardencr't dictionary. 

* maud -lin-ism, s. [Eng. maudlin, a. ; -ism.) 
The quality or state of being maudlin ; sickly 
sentimentalism. 

"This piece of perfunctory maini/lnixm."— Prum- 
mond : Perthshire in Bygone Dayt, ch. xiv. 

mand lin-wort, i. [Eng. maudlin, a, and 
w’orf.] 

Uof. ; Chrysanthemum Lcucanthemum. 

* mau' gre (gre as ger), * mal-gre, 
*maul-gre, ’mau-gor, r»ep |0. Fr 
ma'gre , maugre, viaulgre ; Fr. vuxlgrt = ill- 
will, from vial (Lat. malus) - bad, ill, and gri 
(Lat. gratum ) = a pleasant thing ; Ital. vutl- 
grado.) In spite of, in opposition to, not- 
withstanding, despite. 

"I, through the ample atr, in triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell." 

Milton : P. L.. lli. 24S. 

*mau'-gre (gre as ger), r.f. [MAUoae, 

jji cp.) To dety. 

mau'-I-Iite, 5. [From the island of Maui, 
Hawaiian Archipelago; snlf. -life (Min.). ] 

Min. : The same as LABBADoaiTE (q.v.). 

mau' kin (1), s. (Malkin.) 

mau kin (2), maw'-kin, maul kin, s. 

A coutr. of grimuli.in (q.v.).] A bare. (Cf. 
he use of puss for a hare as well as a cat.) 

" It will be my lot to be shot do «ru like a matoA-m."— 
Scott Old Mortality, ch. viL 

maul, mall, * malic, s. [Lat. malleus = a 
mallet, a hammer.) 

L Ord. I*ng.: A large wooden hammer, 
adapted for driving wedges, and sometimes 
called a beetle. 

"A limit that beareth false witness aga'nst hli 
neiglilKiur Is a maul, aud a ewonl, and a sharp arrow." 
— Prov. xxv. IS. 

2. Military : 

t (1) A bludgeon with a leaden head carried 
by an ancient soldier. (Brewer.) 


(2) A mallet for driving pickets. The light 
maul of the United States Artillery service 
has a head of elm or hickory, six inches In 
diameter and eight inches long; handle of 
ash, one and half inches diameter, twenty-four 
inches long ; an iron hoop on each end of the 
head one inch wide, quarter of an inch thick. 

maul (2b a. [Ger. maler-stocl', mahkr-shxk, 
from vialer — Si painter, and stock = a atick.], 
(See compound.) 

maul-stick, mahl-stick, s. 

Art: A round staff, three or four feet long 
tapering towards one end, to which is fastened 
a small Vail, covered with cotton wool amt 
soft leather, in order that the canvaa may not 
be injured by its resting upon it. The atick 
is held in the left band near the larger ex- 
tremity, and serves as a rest to the right hand 
while painting. 

maul, v.t. [Maul (1), s.) 

1. To beat, to bruise; to hurt io a coarse 
cruel manner. 

2. To do gross injury to In any way ; to 
damage. 

"This was the time to maW the wretcbec"— 
lay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvhL 

manm, s. [Malm.) 

* man-met, s . (Mawmet.) 

* mau'-mot-rie, s. [Mawmetry.) 
maun, s. [See def.) Most. (Scotch.) 

" I doubt w« maun delay your journey till m 
eceu the Laird." — Scott : WaverUy, ch. xxx. 

* maunph, s. [Fr. mnncA.] [Manch.| 

1. Ord. Lang. : A loose sleeve. 

2. Heraldry: A manch (q.v.). 

* maunph, v.t. [Manch.) 

* maun-^y-ple, s. [Manciple.) 

matrnd (1). * maunde, s. [A.S. mawL. 

moiul ; Dut. mand.) A hand-basket. (Prov. J* 

" A thousand favours from a maund ahe drew.* 

Shahctp. : Loeer't Complaint, 36. 

maund (2), s. [Hind. & Pers. man.) In the 
East Indies a measure of weight, varying in 
different localities. At Madras it weigh? 
nearly 25 lbs. : at Bombay, 2S lbs. ; at Knrraclii, 
80 lbs. ; and at Calcutla, the Imjierial or 
Indian maitnd weighs 82-f lbs., aud the factory 
maund 74J lbs. 

* maund (1), v.t. [Fr. wander, from Lat. 

Tnaiu/o.) To command. 

* maund (2), u.f. [Perhaps from mawd (1).] 
To beg. 

" A very canter. 1 sir. one that maundt 
Upon the pan." Ben Joiuon : Staple of Hem, IL i. 

* maun' de, * maun-dee, s. (Maundy.) 

* maun -der, v.i. A t. [Sopposed to be a 
corrupt, of Fr. maudire - to abuse, to use 
bad language.) 

A, /nfrnnsriiiY : 

1. To grumble. 

'• He made me many visits, maundering aa If f had 
done fihu a discourtesy In leaving such an opeulug."— 
Il ijcimni Surgery. 

2. To talk foolishly ; to chatter, to mutter. _ 

"Thuv continued the antiquary to »7iaiinrfer."— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxll. 

B, Trans. : To chatter ; to utter foolishly. 

" Muiuhllug and tnaumtering the merest comrnoo- 
places."— t'ai lyle : Sartor Jiesartut, bk. L. ch. tv. 

maun'-der, s. [Eng. Jiiaund (2), v., -or.) A 
beggar. 

" Thou art chosen, renerahle Clause, 

Our kiug and sovemlgn : luouaich o' th* maunders.* 
Pcaum. A Ft ft. : Beggar j Buth, ll. L 

* maun'-der-cr, s. [Eng. maunder, v. ; -er.) 
A grumbler, a murnmrer. 

maun'-der-ing, *. [Eng. maunder, v. ; *(n g.\ 
Grumbling, iiiunnuriiig. 

"The ma under i not nf di-cont<nt are like the voyc a 
anil behiivionr of a swine, who. . . . nun grumblm* 
about. '—South : Sermons. voL vil. ser. 14. 

* maund ing, s. [Maund, (1), v.\ Com- 
lunmling. commands. 

••His maundingi and rou K h laiiRuage.' — Hackee : 
Life of Iftf/Mms. U. HC. 

maun’-dril, s. [Mandbil.] 

: A prying pick with two prongs. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
Or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, edre, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian. 00, 00 = e ; ey = a : Qu = kw. 
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maundy— max 


maun'-dy, a. [Maunder, a.) Querulous, 
abusive, saucy. (Prvv.) 

maun dy, t maun day, • maun de, 
•maun -dee, r maun-uyc, s. [O. tr. 

mamle — th.it wliieh is commanded, from Lat. 
vutmlatnm = a command, neut* sing. of tmin- 
dolus |>a. j>ar. inatulo = to command.] 

* 1. A commandment. 

"Ill* hitter pusalon, begynntng with hi* maundy, 
»ml therein hi* humhle wimhyu^o of bit disciple* 
fvele.' — .S*r T. More ; Work ft, p. 1.30$. 

• 2. The passover. 

" Lord where wolte thou kepa tbl maunJe J 
Country Matter Let. p. 2J*. 

Maundy Thursday, t Maunday- 
Thursday, s. The Tmirsday m rassimi- 
week, the ihty next before Good-Friday, when 
it was formerly the custom for the kings and 
queens of England to wash the feet of us many 
poor men sod women ns they were years old, 
and afterwards give them meat and clothes. 
This ceremony ia now obsolete, but on Manody- 
Thursday the king's or queen's almoner distri- 
butes to as many poor men and women as the 
sovereign is years old certain coins called 
Maundy -money, consisting of a silver four- 
penny piece, a three-penny piece, a two-penny 
piece, and a penny piece. The name is derived 
from the anthem which was sung during the 
ceremony, and which began with the words 
Mundutnm novum (John xiii. 34), the notion 
being that the washing of the feet was a ful- 
filling of this command. 

" During the ceremony wm sung the anthem. ' A 
new command I give Li ymt, thnt ye love one another/ 
whence, aa It began with the I -a tin worn man'/nfimi, 
the d iy wm called M<tundnyThur»dny."~Lingard : 
But. * A nUq. of the A. S. Church, L W. 

matin na, man' na, s. TSc. maun = must, 
and ua = not.] Must not. (ScofcA.) 

"Deacon, folk nwzunmi look ower nicely *t what 
king s head's ou t. '— Scott : Ony Bannering, cli. xxxli. 

mau resque' (quo as k), a. (Moresque.) 

Maur'-Ist, n. & «. {From Eat. Manrus , the 
name of the favourite follower of St. Bene- 
dict.) 

A- As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Congicgation described under B. 

B. As substantive: 

Eccles. & Church Hist . (PL): The members of 
tlie Congregation of 8L Matir, to wlmm litera- 
ture owes tlie stately tomes known as “Bene- 
dictine Editions." The Congregation had 
its origin in a reform of the Benedictines in 
the early j»art of the seventeenth century ; 
it was supported by de Itetz and afterwards 
by lUcludieu, and in 1720 possessed in France 
six provinces, containing 180 abbeys ami 
priories. Among the most celebrated of the 
Maurists arc Mabillon, Mai tene, Montfaucon, 
the founder of the science of arrhreology, 
Kuiuart, Lami, Le Nouni, and Martianuy. 
Jansenism seems to have allccted some of 
the convents, and. according to Badlche. a 
Masonic Lodge was established at Glanfeuil 
In 1765, over which the prior of the monas- 
tery in that place presided. The Congregation 
was suppressed in 1792. 

mau rl U a (ti os sM), s. [Named after 
Trincc Maurice of Nassau, who a hied Piso in 
publishing his Satural HUtory of lintsil.] 

Dot. : A genus of Palms, tri l*c Cnlnmea\ 
They are natives of the tropieal parts of 
8outli America. The leaves nro fan-shaped. 
Borne species rise to the height of 1U0 or even 
150 feet. The juice of Munritin vlni/era is 
made Into a kind nf wine, or what ia the 
East would be called “toddy." The outer 
rind of the young lentea or Jl/, jleruosa is 
made Into string ; the soft pith furnishes n 
kind ot a ego. It Is tlie Morichc, or Sen-palm, 
and grows along the Amazon, the Onnoco, &c. 

Mau rl tiua (tl ns ah), *. (Named by the 
Dutch, a.d. 15U8, alter Prince Maurice, Stat- 
holder of the Netherlands.] 

Hcog. : An Island in the Indian Ocean ; lat. 
20* to 20* 34* S. ; long. .',7* 20* to 67* 4(i' E. 

Mauritius wood, ». 

Hot. : Itocella fusi/urmls. 

mau rdl'-i cus, «. [From Ital. It Maurolico, 
the name of an Kalian journal which nourished 
about 1830. (b'urtfAev.)J 

Ichthy. : A genus of physoatoinons fisln-s, 
family .Sternopt\chhhe. They are deep-sea 
fishes, of small size, allied to the typical 
genus Sternoplyx (q.v.). 


• mau’ sole, (Mausoleum.) A mausoleum, 
a tomb. 

” Wlmt rarer nwiiW* may my bon« Include?* 

SyUmster : .So it nett on /‘trace m france, *IL 

* man-so-Ic'-ari, a. (Lat. mausoltus = per- 
taining to MuumjIus.] (Mausoleum.) Per- 
taining to a mausoleum ; monumental. 

" Some have . . . nought 
By pyramid* And >n<nuo/oi» 

Snort live tbcuuMjlve*. t' Duim/i-LiHze their bone*. * 
Cow par : 1 'atk, y. iso. 

mau so lc um, s. (Lat (1) = the tomb of 
Mausolus ; (2) any splendid tomb, from Cr. 
}>iavaui\(lov (MuusuUion) = the tomb of Mau- 
aolus, king of Cana, erected by his queen 
Artemisia.) 

1. A magnificent or splendid tomb or sepul- 
chral monument 

"Borne, full of year* and honour*, U> n mautolettm 
■urp*.i*iug iu mnfui.iet'iicu Any Unit Euroi>e could 
show.'— JVucuu/uy : But. Eng., vh. xvlll. 

2. A general term applied to a sepulchral 
chapel or building erected for the reception 
of a monument or to contain tombs. 

"Into thi* m.Ttt*o/rum the king descended with a 
loug train of counters."— Macaulay : licit. Eng., ch. 
xxiv. 

maut, s. [Malt, a.) 

mau'-ther, s. f A.S. nurgdh = a maid.) An 
awkward girl ; a romp, a gawky, a wench. 
(Prot\) 

" You talk Hke a foolish mauthrr 

ben J unton : Alchemitt, |v. ). 

mauv-&n'-i-lme (au as o), a. (Eng. maniac), 
and aniline .) 

Chem . : Cjylli;^. A lower homologue of 
rosaniline, prejiared by heating a mixture of 
commercial aniline and dry arsenic acid in a 
scaled tube to 170*. It forms light-brown 
crystals, soluble in ether, benzol, and alcohol ; 
Insoluble in water. Its salts, especially the 
acetate and hydrochloride, crystallize readily, 
forming beautiful crystals of a greenish hue 
and metallic lustre. Mnuvaniline salts are 
soluble in hot or acidulated water, and dye 
silk and wool liue purple-red tints. 

mau vo (au as 6), a. & s . (Fr. == mallow, Lat. 
vuili'a. Bo called from the resemblance to the 
colour of the llowers of the mallow.) 

A. As sn tisfauf ice : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The colour of the dye de- 
scribed under 2. 

2. Chrm. : Aniline purple, or Perkin's purple. 
The sulphate of the base mauveinc Occurring 
in commerce in crystalline masses, as a paste, 
and iu solution. It is soluble in water, and 
dyes silk and wool abeautilul purple colour. 

B, As atlj. : Of a mauve colour. 

mauvo luo (au as 6), s. [Eng. mauve ; - ine .) 
Chem.: C07II21N4. The base of mauve or 
aniline purple, ami tlie earliest known aniline 
colour. When a cold solution of potassium 
bichromate is mixed with a cold, saturated 
solution of aniline sulphate, a precipitate of 
mauveinc sulphate is gradually formed, and 
this, on being dissolved in boiling water and 
precipitated by au alknli, yields the free base 
mauveinc. It is soluble in alcohol, with n 
beautiful violet colour. With acids it forms 
crystalline salts, possessing a cantharidme- 
green lustre. 

ma'-vis, *ma vise, s. [Mid. Eng. nutate, 
from L>. Fr. iiutuvui = a tlirostle \Cotgntvc). 
Supposed to be iroiu Bret, milvid, milful = a 
mavis. ( SUeat .)] 

Ornith. : Tunlus musiens, the Song-thrush, 
or Throstle (q.v.) The name Mavis was for* 
meilyin general use in England, where it is 
becoming rare, though it is still met with in 

t oe try. The word is 111 common use iu Bcot- 
iud. 

" Crowe*, pophigaye*. pye*. pekock*. unJ marO»*."— 
'Athmole: Tnent. Ch cm. tint., p. ll& 

mavis skate, May ska to, *. 

Ichthy. : Itaia on/rhyncus, tin; largest of the 
British rays. Dr. George Julnmtoii measured 
one 7 ft. 9 in. In length by 8 ft. 3 iu. iu breadth. 
(Yurrdt.) 

• raa vor^ tial (ti ns sh), a. [Ut. nrnivir- 
tius = pc running to Mars ; Mawrs — Maiu.] 
Martial, warlike. 

"Once WM I guarded with rmiwrlin/ lianJa' 

l^crtne, Iv. I. 

maw (11, * mawo, 5. [A.S. mnga = the 

stomach ; cogn. wit li Out. maug; led. vutgi ; 
8w. mage.; Dun. tiutvc ; Ger. vuvjcn ; O. 11. 
Ger. mayo.] 


]. The sbnuscli of the lower animals, 

"TIkj- slmll give unto tlie prlrst the ■Imulder. ud 
the two clieehM, uod tlie tnuve —tjeut. xvjll. X 

2. Applied to the stomach of human beings 
to contempt. 

“ Help <11 to «nre free con*clence from the paw 
Uf hireling wulvt—. wiioix.' go*iK-l l» their muic.** 
JJtlton : J'o the Lord General Cromwell 

• 3. The crop of fowls. 

" Omnivorous birds have the meehMil»m of » mill : 
their mhw i* the hopjHT with h I10M* anil Hoflcn* the 
grtili. letting It dowu by degree* Into Inc *U>iuacIi. — 
ArbuthnoL 

• 4. Appetite, Inclination. 

"Unless you h»»l tnora matte to do me goml*-. 
ben u in. * Flet. {Todd.) 

maw bound, a. Costive. 

* maw (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.) The name of 
an ohl game nt cards. It was played with a 
piquet pack of thirty-six iards by any number 
of jicrsons from two to six. 

* maw (3), s. [M ew (l), 5 . j a sea-mew. 

* maw, v.f. (Mow, t\] 

* mawo, s. (Maw (l), a ] 

maw It, • mauk, * mawke, a. (A.S. madhtk, 
men' the =sn maggot, Irom lcel. madhl:r ; Dan. 
vuuldil: ; Norw. in akk f matlhek is n dimiu. from 
madha ; Goth, matha ; Dut. A Ge;*. mwh 
maggot.) (Moth.) 

• 1. A maggot. 

" Hecciint*. H'rtyAr; Yol.if VoaXb^ 

A Ujo. 

2. A Blattem. 

maw'-kin, s. (Malkin.) 

" mawk' ing, a. (Eng. mawk; dng ] Slat- 
ternly. 

* mawk'-ing-ly, adv . & a. [Eng. mawking; 
•ty-l 

A* As adv. : In a alatternly manner. 

B. As adj. : Slatternly, tasteless, disgusting. 
“Tu plitce much piety in their mnttkingly plait mm*.' 
— Bjh Taylor: Artificial ihnuUomene**. p. S 7 . 

mawk -isb, • mauk isb, a. lEng. rnawk ; 

-ish. j 

1. Apt to cause aatiety or loathing ; eickly, 
nauseous. 

" Like a faint traveller whose dusty mouth 
Grows dry with heat, and *pit* a ntunAuA froth." 

Addttjn: Vtrjd ; Ueorgtc lv. 

2. Sick at stomach, squeamish. 

mawk' ish-ly, adv. (Eng. mawkish ; dy ) 
In a mawkish manner; so os to cause satiety 
or loathing. 

mawk ish ness, s. |Eng. mawkish; -tiass.] 
The quality or state of being mawkish ; nau- 
seousuess. 

mawks, s. [Mawk.] A great, awkward, ill- 
dressed girl. ( Prov .) 

maw' ky, a- [Eng. maivk ; -y.] Maggoty. 

maw met, * mau mdt, s. [A corrupt, of 
Mahomet.) [Mammet.J 

* maw ~m5t ry, * mau -m6t-ri6, *. (Mam- 

METRY.] 

* mawra ish, a. [Eng. maum, mafia — soft; 

-t sh.\ Foolisn; soft. (More pioltaMyu mis- 
juint for mawkish.) , 

"It I* one uf the mo*l nnuteou*. rrmierntiA fortlflca 
tlon*. fur a limn to have U> do with a punctual tmloal 
lop. Lhttrnnye. 

m&w' seed, 5 . (Eng. miw, s., and seetl.] 

1. Ortl. Umg. : A name given to puppy-seed, 
from its being used a.-* a food for cage blrtls, 
especially during moulting. 

2. Dot. : The Opium I’oppy, Pujtaver somrw- 
fevum. 

maw' skin. s. I Eng. maw (1), and »k(n.\ 
ihc stomach of a calf prepaied for making 
chceso leunet. (PruV.) 

maw worm, s. (Eng. i»mc(l), a., ami trorrn.] 
A populur name lor nny intestinal iimiii 
found In tlm maw, or stoniueh. espeeiully 
J.'turte irrwioHhtrfs sometimes found time, 
though Us appropriate hubitut is the icetum. 

* max, 5 . (Said to be for maaime, and meaning 
properly the best gin.| Gin. (B/uio;.) 


“ I rust 

Boier* >»n* At the One Ton Iu Jennyn blr«l" 
llnr ham • Inyddtby legend* ; /toy 


bolL b6y ; poDt, JfTwl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 5hln, bench ; go, gom ; thin, ^hts ; sin, a^ ; expoot, Xenophon, exist, pb = C 
-c:nT. -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion - shun ; -^lon, jion - zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious - alius, -blc, -cUo, SttL bpl, dcL 
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il'-la (pi. max -il -lne), s. [Lat. = the 
jaw-bone, the jaw, from 7JtuZa=the cheek- 
bone, the jaw.) 

Anatomy : 

1. Human (PL): Two bones of the face : 
maxilla superior , the upper jaw, and nuixilla 
inferior , the lower jaw or mandible. [Jaw.] 
The term maxilla " is specially applied to 
the superior maxillary boues, except the in- 
cisor }kart. 

2. Comparative: 

(1) In vertebrata. the bone corresponding 
to the superior maxilla io man. 

(2) In Aitliropoda, the one or two pairs of 
limbi, next the mandibles that are modified as 
jaws. (Huxley.) In the Crustacea the inaxil he 
are in trout of the somites forming the niaxil- 
lipeds anil behind that somite which lias the 
mandibles. Io the Araclmida there is a pair 
of maxilla:, each of which is provided with a 
jointed appendage. They are just behind the 
mandibles, as they are also in Insecta. They 
are the inferior pair of jaws, and are furnished 
with one or more pairs of maxillary palpi. 

max il lar'-i-a, s. [Lat. maxillnris = per- 
taining to the jaw; so named because the 
Column and laWUum of these plants some- 
what resemble the maxillaj or jaws of some 

animal.) 

Hot. : The typical genua of the family 
Waxillaridie. 

max il-lar i-dae, s . pZ. [Lat. maxillar(ia) ; 
Lat. tern. pi. adj. sntf. -t(Zo\] 

Bot.: A family of orchids, tribe Vandese. 

max il lar-y, tmax il lar,a. A *. (Lat. 

max 1 1 Laris = belonging to the jaw ; maxilla = 
the jaw.) 

A. As adjective : 

A not. : Of or pertaining to the jaw. 

*• The greatest quantity of hard substances continued 
Is towards the head ; there is the skull, the teeth, and 
the maxillary holies."— iiacvn . Sat. Hut., i 747. 

B. subst. : The jaw-bone. 

“It lias a much less expanded union with the maxit- 
* tary than in these nuiuuils. - '— Tram. Amer. Philot. 
Society, voL xiii. |1373i, p. Wo. 

maxillary-benc, s. 

Anat. : The jaw-bone, 

maxillary-sinus, a. 

Anat. : A large cavity lying above the molar 
teeth and below the orbital palate, communi- 
cating with the middle meatus of the uose. 
Called also the autruiu of Highmore. 

max-ll'-li-form, a. (Lat. maxilla = a jaw- 
bone, andybraia = form, shape.) Having the 
shape or form of a clieekboue. 

max il -li-ped, m&x-il -li-pedc, s. (Lat. 

maxilla = a jaw, and pe$ geint. pedis) = a foot.) 

Zool. : Foot-jaw. The limbs in the Crus- 
tacea and Myriopoda, which are converted 
into masticatory organs. There are three 
pairs in the lobster; in the Chilopoda there 
are only two pairs, of which the second is 
hooked, and perforated for the discharge of a 
poisonous fluid. 

max ll-lo-, pref. (Lat. rmxill(a) — a jaw, and 
o connective.] Pertaining to, or in any way 
connected with the maxilla* (q.v.). 

maxillo-pbaryngcal space, s. 

Anat. : A, triangular interval between the 
aide of the pharynx and the ramus of the lower 
jaw, containing the internal carotid artery, in- 
teroal jugular vein, and the glosso- pharyngeal, 
pneumogastric, apiual accessory, aud hypo- 
glossal nerves. 

maxillo-turbinal, a. & s. 

A. -'Is adj. : Turbinated in form and con- 
nected with a maxilla. There is a maxillo- 
tmbmal bone or bones. Called also the 
Inferior turbinated bone (q.v.), or the Spougy 
bone (q.v.). 

B. .As subst. (PL): The inferior turbinated 

bones. 

jn&x'-ini, *max-ime, s. [Fr. maximr, from 
Lat. -ma-rima, tern. sing, of maximus = greatest, 
from may jius — great.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A principle generally re- 
ceived and admitted as true ; an established 
principle; a short ami concise statement of 
ao important truth ; au aphorism, a proverb, 
au adage. 

“ It WM also ft legal maxim that a living mao could 
have no heir."— Macaulay . Out. Eng., cli. x. 


* 2. Music: The longest note formerly used, 
equal to two lougs, or four hreves. 

maxim-monger, s. One who deals 
much iu maxims or aphorisms. 

Max-im'-i-an-ist^, s. pi (See def.) 

Eccles. <t Church Hist. : A sect of Donatists 
in the fourth century. They derived their 
name from Maximiauus, their leader. 

Max-x-mfl i-an, s. [After the name of the 
king.) A Bavarian gold coin, value 13s. Od. 
sterling. 

max-i-mil-i-a'-na (1), *. [A feminine form 
of Lat. Maximilianus = Maxiiuiliau.) 

Astron. : (AsTEnoiD, 65). 

max-i-mil- 1 -a - na (2), s. ^ [Nfimed after 
Maximilian, Prince of Wied Neuwied.) 

Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Cocoese. 
Maximiliana regia is the luaja palm (q.v.). 

* max' 1 -mist, s. [Eng. maxim ; -ist.) One 
who deals much in maxims; a maxim-monger. 

•max im i-za-t:en, s. [Fug. maximize); 
-ution . ] The act ul maximizing or raising to 
the highest degree. 

t max lm-ize, v.t. [Lat. t?wxi7n(tK<) = great- 
est; Eng. sutf. -ize\ l’o raise or increase to 
the highest degree ; to make as great as poss- 
ible. 

mox' i miim (pi. max'-i ma), s. & a. 

[Lat. neut. sing, of maxunus = greatest, super- 
lative of vuignus = great.) 

A. As subst.: The greatest quantity or de- 
gree attainable or attained, in any giveo case : 
opposed to minimum (q.v.). 

«[ Maxima and minima : 

Math, it Physics: The greatest and least 
values of a variable quantity. A function of 
a single variable is at a maximum state when 
it is greater than both the state which im- 
mediately precedes and the state which im- 
mediately follows it ; and it is at a minimum 
state when it is less than both the state which 
immediately precedes and the state which im- 
mediately follows it. 

B. vis adj. : 1 lie greatest; greatest in 

amount or degree. 

Hence there were two stations. In the position of 
Almost maximum totality."— Timet, April 1ST 5. 

maximum barometer, s. A barometer 
having an indicator so arranged as to follow 
the movement of the mercury up to the 
highest point which it may reach, and there 
remain stationary when the mercury recedes, 
thus showing the maximum height of the 
column and consequent maximum of pres- 
sure during storms. 

maximum-thermometer, s. A Iher- 

mometer arranged to register the highest point 
reached between observations. [Thermo- 
meter.) 

max lte, *. [Named after Max Braun ; suff. 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, supposed 
by Laspeyres to be a distiuct species. Now 
shown to be an altered leadhillite (q.v.). 
Found at the Malacalzetta mine, Iglesias, 
Sardinia. 

May (1), * Mai, * Male (1), # Mayc, 5. [O. 

Fr. Mot, May; Fr. Mai , from lat. Mains = 
May, as the month of growth, from Maui = 
the goddess of increase or growth, from the 
same root as Lat. magnus ; Eug. may (auxil. 
verb).] 

1. The fifth month of the year. 

* 2. The early part of life ; the spring. 

’* His J fay of youth, and bloom of lustlhood.” 

Shaketp. : Much Ado About Sothrng, v. 1. 

3. A familiar name for hawthorn-blossom, 
from its appearing about the end of May, 
Old Style. 

Several spiraeas are also called May. Thus 
Italian May is Xpircea Filipendula. 

* 4. The sports of ilay-day ; May -games. . 

May-apple, s. 

Botany : 

1. The fruit of Podophyllum peltatum , a 
raouoculaccoua plant, common in the eastern 
United States. It is a low herbaceous plant, 
with white flowers hidden under broad leaves. 
Its fruit is large, but unpalatable. 

2. Passijlora incamata. It has sweet scented 


flowers, variegated with purple. The fruit is of 
the size of an apple, but orauge-coloured, w ith 
a sweetiah, yellow pulp. 

May-beetle, s. The same as May-bco, 1. 
( HaUiwell . ) 

May- bird, s. 

Ornith.: A name sometimes * given in 
Jamaica to the American Wood-thrush, Tvrdus 
mustelinus of Gmelin, T. melodus of Wilson 
[Wooo -thrush], which visits the island io the 
month of May. 


May-blobs, 5. 

Bot. : A rural name for Caltha pahistris , the 
Marsh marigold. 

May-bloom, s. The bloom of the haw- 
thorn. [May s., 3.) 


May-bug, s. 

Entomology: 

1. Mdolontha vulgaris, the Common Cock- 
chafer. 

2. Lachnosterna quercina , an American 
la m el li corn beetle, very destructive to pas- 
ture-land. The larvae feed on the roots of the 
grass to such an extent that the turf may be 
completely peeled off. 

May-bush, s. The hawthorn. 


May-chafer, s. 

Entom. : The cockchafer, Mdolontha vul- 
garis. 

May-day, S. The first day of May, on 
which day rural festivities were, and to some 
extent still are. celebrated, and on which the 
May-queen was crowned. 


“Tis M much Impossible 
To sent ter them, ns tis to make tbein Jeep 
Oo J/(i y-day morning. ’ 

Shaketp. : Henry YIJI ., V. X 


May-dew, s. The dew which falls in 
May. It is popularly credited with some 
remarkable qualities, as to have great virtue 
in bleaching linen, and in preserving the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the face, if gathered early 
on May-day. 


May-drink, s. A refreshing drink, well 
known in Germany and Belgium under the 
name of Mai-wein, or Mai-trunk. It consists 
of white wine, in which aromatic herbs have 
been in fused. 

“ In making the Hay-drink. the leaves of black- 
cumints, balm, and pei j-ermint are sometimes mixed 
In less proportions with the woodruffe. A handful of 
the mixture ie amply sufficient fur a quart of white 
Khiue wine, mixed to tasle with white sugar and 
water .”— .Votes A queriet. 2nd ser., vilL 35. 


May-duke, s. A corruption of Medoc. 
A variety of cherry introduced from Medoc, 
in the Gironde. 


May-flower, s. 

1. lu Eugland, the hawthorn. 

2. In America, the trailing arbotus, Epigcea 
repens. 

May- flies, s. pi. 

Entom. : The neuropteroua family Epheme- 
ridi*?, or the species Ephemera xmlgata. 

"He loves the May-jly. which ia bred of the ood- 
worm or caddis."— WalUm : A ngler. 

May-game, s. Games, sports, or diver- 
sions celebrated on May-day. 

t May-garland, s. A garland of flowers 
carried Ironi house to house by groupa of chil- 
dren, in rural districts in England, ou May-day. 

” Two in every group carried between them, sus- 
pended from a stick, the May-garland, formed of two 
small transverse willow hoops, decorated with a jiro- 
fuslon of primroses and other flowers, and fresh grecu 
foliage” — Antiquary, ilny. 1S»0. 

# May-lady, s. The same as May-queen 
(q.v.). 

May-lily, s. 

Bot. : The lily of the valley, Convallaria 
majalis. 

” May-lord, s. A youth chosen to pre- 
aide over the village sports on May-day 
(Broxme: Brit. Past., s. 5). Fletcher's ac- 
count (see extract) is slightly ditterent. Tho 
origin of the custom does not appear, but 
Hampson (Medii Of in Kal, i. 262) thinks that 
as “ probably the ruial festivities were super- 
intended by the principal villager and his wife, 
the elective lord and lady of the May repre- 
sented these persons.” 

"The shepherd boys, who with the muses dwelt 
Met iu the pUiu their May-lnrut uew to cbooso 
(Foi two tLey yearly choose . to order well 
Tbelx rural sports aud j ear that uext tusuea.* 

Fletcher : Purple Jtland, f 1 


fete, fat., fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf. work, who, sen ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, mile, full ; try, Syrian, te, co = e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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May mom. s. 

1. Lit. : The morning of May-day. 

* 2. Fig. : Freshness, vigour. 

■* My 11« 0 * 

la In the very Ma p-mom of hi* youth, 

Ripe for exploits. Shoketp. : Henry T„ Ll 

May-pole, *. 

1. Ord. Ixvtq, : A pole wreathed or adorned 
wath garlands of flowers, round winch the 
youths and maidens of the village daneed on 
May-day. 

2. Rot. : Agave Americana. 

May-thorn, s. 

Rid. : The hawthorn. So named, perhaps, 
to distinguish it from the blackthorn, which 
flowers nearly a month earlier. 

May-queon, s. A young woman selected 
for her beauty to act as queen or directress of 
the games on May-day. 

May-weed, * Mai o- weed, s. 

Rotany: 

1. AnfTimis Cotula , called also Mnmta 
Cot nla. It flowers in May, and sheds its seeds 
before the com is reaped, so as to become a 
troublesome weed, but with proper rotation 
of crops it can be dealt with. 

“The Male-weed doth hurae, and the thistle d ith 
frcAh" Tut ter. 

2. [Mayoeweeo]. 

H Stinking Mayweed is Matricaria Chamo- 
milla. 


may ic, 5. (Mavaca.] 

Il»t. (PI.): Lind ley's name for the order 
Mayaeeie (q.v.), 

may'-a-ca. s. (Named by Auhlet. Probably 
a native Guianan word.] 

Rot. : The typical and only genus of the 
order Mayacese (q.v.). 

may-a-^c aj, 5 . pi. (Mod. Lat. mayac(a ); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ae.J 
^ Rot. : Mayacs, nti order of Endogens, tribe 
Xyridules. It cousists of moss- like plants, 
with narrow leaves and small white, pink, or 
violet flowers, creeping over damp places. 
Spiral vessels, chiefly in the flower stalks ; 
sepals, petals, and stamens, three ; anthers, 
onc-cellcd ; ovary, oue-celled, with three pari- 
etal placenta*. Fruit, a membranous capsule, 
covered by the permanent sepals and petals, 
one-celled, three- valvcd. Found in marshes 
in America. Only one known genus ; species 
four. ( Lindley .) 

* mayd, * mayde, s. [Maid.1 

mayde’-weed, s. (Eng. mayde, obsolete form 
of maid, and weed.] 

Rot. : Pyreihrnm Parthenium. 

H Red Mayde weed ; 

Rot. : Adonis autumnalis. 

* may-den-hede, s. [Maidenhead.] 


May wort, s. 

i?t, ; Crosswort, Galium cruciata or cruci- 
al um. 

* may (2), * male (2), s. [A.S. vurg = *L maid 
(q.v.).J A maid, a girl, a young woman. 

"Tboa glory of wometihed. thou f*lre map* 

Chaucer : C. T.. 6.271. 

(day, v.i. (May(1), s.] To celebrate the fes- 
tivities of May. (Only used now in the 
plirasea to go a-maying , to be a-nuxying.) 

" 8«« 1 stw ! oh tet 1 who here Is come fT-mnylnff.* 

Be n J onion, m. IS. 

(Day, ‘mat, auxi/. v. (pa. t. might, * mightc 
* mought). [A.S. mugan = to be able ; icmetg= 
I may or can, pa. t. ic mihtc ; O. Sax. mugan ; 
ik mag = I may, pa, t. mahta ; Icel. mega ; ek 
via = 1 may, pa. t. ek mufti; Dut. mogen; ic 
Vvaq = I may, pa. t. ik mogt ; Dan. ic. maa = 1 
may, pa. t. maatte; Sw. ma, pa. t. matte; Ger. 
mogen ; ich mng = 1 may, pa. t. mochtc ; Goth. 
magnn ; ik mag= I may, pa. t. ik mahta . From 
the same root ns Lat. vutgnus = great, mactus 
honoured; Sansc. muh = to honour.] An 
auxiliary verb, denoting — 

1. Subjective power, ability, or might. 

“I tin coming ou 

To venge me m I may." Shakes p. ; Hen ry r„ 1. 1. 

ii In this sense almost, if not quite, obso- 
lete, its plaec being taken by can; may being 
reserved for thn.se cases In which there is 
something regarded as possibly true or likely 
to hapjien. 

2. Permission, opportunity, or liberty 

offered. 

"There thou maytf brxln hhii." 

Bhaketp. ; Tempest, ill. 2. 

3. Possibility with contingency; synony- 
mous with the adverb perhaps. 

"A ecore *if ewe* mny he worth ten poauda."— 
Shakctp. : 2 Henry 111. 2. 

4. Opportunity ; moral power. 

" For theo will | turn to the people n pure IringTtagr, 
that they may nil call upon tbo unuie of thw Lord. — 
Zephnnld 1 111. 0. 

6. Used to avoid too great blnntnesa in 
putting a question, or as suggesting a doubt 
whether the person addressed is able to an- 
swer it definitely. 

" Who might he your mother?" 

Shaketp. : At I'nu l.lke ft, til. fi. 

6. Desire, wish, as In prayer, benediction, 
Imprecation, and tho like. 

*' lx>ug may it Ihou live.” 

Akaketp. : Bldutrd Ilf* L *. 

7, Concession. 

Though whnt he learn* he *|>enk* ft ml may advance 

Home general maxim*, or I* right by chiuicc." 

Pope : Moral A'nnyi, I. X 

may-bo, ndv., fc s. 

A. As (utv. : Perhaps, possibly, probably, 
peradventure. 

M May.be he tell* yoa true.” 

Khaktip Merry ll'/rej of »' Indtor, 11L A. 

* B. As adj. : Possible, but uncertain. 

“ Tl» nothing yet, yet all thou liaat to five ; 

Then add tho*o may.be ymn Ihnu haat to live.* 

Ikrydrn : Uind A Panther, 111. 291. 

* C. As rubst. : A possibility, u prnbnbility. 


* may den hode, s. (Maidenhood.] 

t may'-cr, s. (Eng. May, s. ; - er .] Ono who 
keeps May-day with its old customs and fes- 
tivities, 

"Oq the Maycrt delpn to smile. “ 

Seng, lu Hone t Leery Hay Book, IL 28«. 

may / -h3,p, conj. [Eng. may, v., and hap, v.) 
Perhaps, peradventure, possibly. 

majr-hem, s. [Maim.] 


May'-hill, s. [See def.] 

Geag. : A hill in Gloucestershire. 
Mayhill-sandstonc, s. 

Geol. : A sandstone of Upper Silnrinn age. 
The same as UprEn Llanooveiiy (q.v.). 
(Murchison). 

May nds, $. [Etyni. doubtful ; probably a 
native name.] (See the compound.) 

Maynas resin, s. 

Chem. : C14H18O4 (?). A resin extracted by 
incision from Calophyllum Culalt a, a tree grow- 
ing in the plains of the Orinoco. When puri- 
fied, it crystallizes in beautiful fine yellow 
crystals. Sp. gr. 1*12, It acts as an acid, and 
is very soluble in alcohol, ether, and oils. It 
melts at 105° to a transparent glass. 

may'-ne-a, s. (Etym. doubtful ; probably 
Latinised from a proper name,] 

Ichthy : A genus of Auacanthi, family 
Lyeodidaj (q.v.). It is from the Straits of 
Magellan. 

may- or, * mairo, * major, * melro, 
* meyre, r. [Fr. moire, from Lat. majorem, 
ace. of ?;uijors= greater . . . a superior.] The 
chief magistrate of n city or borough; the 
chief officer of a municipal corporation. 

"And there In the ea*it elide of tbo hull where the 
mairo kcitelh tbo hiutlugei, the malre and all the 
nldcrnien ruwcmblcd about bliu.”— sir T. More; 
U'orkct, ji. Cl. 

TI Mayor 0 / the Polace : In French history, 
originally tho first officer of tho royal house- 
hold. afterwards tho first officer of stuto under 
tho Merovingian kings. Their power and In- 
fluence increased so greatly that they In time 
became the real rulers ot tho country, a ml 
ultimately, in a.d. 7.‘>2, the then mayor of the 
palace, Pepin the Hliort, procured the dejm- 
sltion of Cliilderic IV. ami his own advance- 
ment to the throne, founding tho Carlovingian 
dynasty. 


* may'-or-ql, a. [Eng. mayor; -al .] Of or 
pertaining ‘to a mayor. 


"81r IVtvr Iy\url«, iiftrrwnnl* of aldcnnnnlc and 
even mayoral wlebrlty." — Carlyle : ftrmhiitrenoet, 


may-or-ql ty, s. [Formed as If from a Lat. 
vuijnrntitas, Irom major — gn-ater . . . n 
HU]>orior.] Tho office of a mayor; tho tlmo 
during which a mayor holds office. 

"The piiKaant. celled Oiddniilth'a Jubllr>e, ou Ihe 
mnt/orahy of Sir ItolK’rt Vyuor, Mrrro ylicn by I hit 
in roi. *— Ivn l/wrfr • Anecdotemf Palntlny, vol. L, ch. 1. 


may'-or ess, * may-ress, s. (Eng. mayors 
•ess.] I he wife of a mayor. 

" To ride In » fine mil oxteh and »lx. 

Like her womlilv the L.uly 

Hood; Mus liilmantegy. 

* may' -or- let**. (Eng. mayor ; -teL] A petty 
mayor. 

" The Iwtrlotlc mayor or miyorlet of the vlUnfe.”— 
Carlyle : Ahrends Her oL jit It. bk. IlL, ch. lv 

may ^ ten- us, s. [I^atinised by Molina from 
maiten , the Chilian name of one species.) 

iJof. : A genus of Celastrneeap, tribe Euony- 
mcie. It consists of shrubs or small trees 
found in South America. Mnytenus chilensis 
Is highly astringent. 

M&z'-a-gan, a. [See dof.J 

Geog, ; a fortified aeajiort town of Morocco. 

Mazagan bean. s. 

Ilort. : An early variety of the common 
garden bean (Pabu vulgaris), brought from 
near Mazagan. 

ma za'-ma, $. [Native name.] 

Zoology ; 

1. The generic name adopted by BufTon for 
all the Mexican species of the genus Cervua. 
In this he was followed by Rafiue.sque. F. 
Cuvier applied the name to his Cervvr cam- 
jwstris. (D'Orbigny.) 

2. Mazuma montana (Ord), Aplocerus man- 
(anus (Baird), popularly known as the Rocky 
Mountain Goat, though it is uot a goat, nor is 
its home, strictly sj ■caking, the Rocky 
Mountains, but the detached clmtos that 
occupy the Pacific slopes of that range. The 
horns are thick, conical, and recurved ; the 
hair white, long and thick ou the shoulders, 
throat, sides, amt tail ; the under hair soft 
aud silky, the general appearance resembling 
that of a large eheep. One was shot iu 1S22, 
having a girth of 7 feet 3J inches, aud measur- 
ing U feet 10) inches from the nose to the root 
of tne tail. Its weight was between three and 
four hundred pounds. (An excellent descrip- 
tion of this animal will be found in t lie Cen- 
tury Magazine, Dec. 15>S4, pp. 193-203.) 

*mdz' an, s. [Gr. fxd£a(>>uua).] (See extract.) 

“Their most aionstruu* maia, or ui-iauuvtrou* 
maruN, which aifulllctb brawl ur feedm£. —Bale : 
Select IVorkt, j>. los. 

maz-ard (l), -maz'-zard, s. (Etym. 
doubtful; perhaps a corrupt, of mazer = ». 
bowl.] 

" I. Tho head, the skull. 

" Ami [tbcyL when fiushrd with wine Mid luck, 
Scored Chart eye * o'er tlie mo^ird.”' 

Punch, March 2>. 1S«. 

2. A kind of black cherry, esteemed for 
making cherry-brandy. It is Ceram Aeirnn. 

" Red finarrendomunl m ttard cberrlox.'" — C. Kinytley; 
M’eittwn/ Uo: ch. i. 

# mHz -ard (2), a. [Mazer.] 

“maz -ard, v.t. (Mazahd (1), s.] To knock 
oil tho head; to brain, 

*’ II I Imd not been a*i>lrlt, I had liecu mixxnrdecL*-^ 
Ben Jam on : Mai-piei at Court. 

•maz -ar-m, * mdz-cr In,5 . [Mazer.] A 

drinking vessel. 

mftz'-ar ine, s. A a. [AfterCanlinal Mazarin.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A deep-blue colour. 

"Tho *ky al>ove was n bright mntnrine* 

Barham; lny>UUby l.rgcudt ; St. Bomweld. 

2. A particular mode of dressing fowls. 

* 3. A gown, probably of a mazarino colour. 

*’ Bring luy allver'd mnearlne m 

A miry; ,V«# Both Quids, lcL lx. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Pert-titling to or in any way connected 
with Cardinal Mazarin. 

2. Of a deep-blue colour. 

Mazarino Blblo, *. An edition of tha 
Eitin Vulgate discovered ill the library of 
Cardinal* Mazarin. It was from this that 
John Gotten berg, l>e tween 1 4!>0 and 1455, 
printed the first book iu the imidnctlon of 
which cut nu-tal types were liseit 

ma^arlno-gowTi, s. Tlie gown of maa- 

rine blue worn l»y a common councilman. 

(Mazarine, .«.] 

M.?tz d6 an, u. (Mazdeism ] lVrtalulng or 
relating fo Mazdeism, or the religion of the 
ancient Persians. 


boll, b<S^ : p<5i)t, ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hln, hen<?h ; go, £em ; thin, jhls ,* sin, os ; oxpeet, Xenophon, exist, -lhg. 

-dan, -tian =5 shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -jlon — zlidn. -clous, -tlous, slous = shhs. -bio, -die, Ac. = bcl, d^L 


Mazdeiam— meadowwort 
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Blitz'- d5-ism, *. [From Ahurd-Mazd&o = 
Hurmnsd. the good god of the Persian system, 
from Zend ahvr = lord, and mazda , ns adj. = 
= wise ; as subst. =a sage ; Fr. muzdeismc.] 
Religions: A name for Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 

maze, "mase, s. [A word of Scandinavian 
origin; eE^Norw. masasf = to fall into a 
slumber, to lose one’s senses ; lrel. viasa — to 
chatter, to prattle ; Sw. dial. nuisa — (1) 
to warm, (2) to bask, (3) to be slow or lazy ; 
mas = slow, lazy ; Eng. a?nac?.] 

1. A labyrinth ; a confusing and puzzling 
net work, or intricacy of winding and turn- 
ing paths or passages. 

“ It patna a Bftfer bed. and stenla, nt l^t, 

Aloug the mulct of the quiet vale.* 

T /to niton : Summer, «0«. 

2. A puzzle, an intricacy. 

"The vast and intricate maze of Continental politico.* 
— Macaulay ■ Hut. Eng., ch. xt. 

3. Confusion of thought; uncertainty, per- 
plexity. 

“Others . . . reason'd high . . 

And found uo end, in waud'ring maze* lust.” 

Milton • P. L.. 1L 640. 

•maze, * mase, v.t. &. i. [Maze, 5.) 

A. Trans.: To bewilder, to amaze, to con- 
fuse, to confound. 

41 A little herd of England's timorous deer. 

Mat'd with a yelping kennel of French curs " 
Shnkcsp. : 1 Henry r/.. iv. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To be bewildered, to wander 
In mind. 

“'Ye mate, ye maten. goole sire.’ quod she. 

■Thi» thank have I for 1 have made yon see.'" 

Chaucer C, T.. Iu.26'). 

•mazed, * mase d, a. [Maze,! 4 .] Bewildered, 
coofused, confounded, perplexed. 

*’ Many mated con<nderiugs did thmng 
And press'd In with this caution." 

Shaketp.: Henry 17//.. H. 4. 

•maz- ed- ness, *maf-ed- nosse, s . 

[Eng. mused ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being amazed, or in a maze ; bewilderment, 
confusion, perplexity. 

" She femle as she had etert ont of a sleepe, 

111 she ont of hire matedne%»e ahnlii ’ 

Chaucer: C. T., *.937. 

•maze-ful, a. [Eng. maze; -/«!(/).]. Be- 
wildering. perplexing, causing bewilderment. 

“ Stand astonish’t lyke to those which red 

Medusae* mazefnl lied. * Spenser.- Epithufamion. 

* maz er, * mas’-er, s. [So called from 
being made of maple, which is a spoiled 
wood ; M. IT. Ger. vwse ; O. H. Ger. »nd<d — 
a spot; ef. led. viosnrr—a maple-tree, spot- 
wood, mositrr-bolli = a mazer-bowl, and L)ut. 
maser = a knot in a tree.l A large cup or 
drinking vessel. 

" ' Bring here,' he said. ' the matert four. 

My noble fathers loved of > ore." 

Sco t : Cord of the hies. v. 34. 

maz'-ily, ndw [Eng. mazy : -1y.] In a mazy 
or winding manner; with perplexity or con- 
fusion. 

maz l ness, s. [Eng. mazy; The 

quality or state of being mazy ; perplexity. 

ma-za Ids'-l-CaU n. [Eng. mazology ; -cnl.] 
Of or pertaining to mazology. 

ma zdl O-gist, s. [Eng. mazolog^y); -is/.] 
One versed in mazology. 

ma zolo-gy, s. [Gr. pa£os (mocos) = the 
breast, and Aoyo* (Io</os) = a discourse.] That 
department of zoology which treats of main- 
mi ferous animals. (AnnandaU.) 

ma-zur’-ka, ma zour -ka, s, [Pol.] 

1. A Poli-Ji dance of lively grotesque char- 
acter, the music of which is in J « »r ) time 
with a peculiar rhythm. It i» generally per- 
formed by four or eight pairs of dancers, is 

? )opnlar in Germany as well ns in P<>! md, and 
ias been introduced successfully into England. 
The mazurka, like the waltz, has been treated 
in a classical manner, notably by Chopin. 

2. The music written for such a dance. 

maz y, a. [Eng. maz(r),' -j/.] Having the 
character or qualities of a maze ; involved, 
winding, perplexing, intricate. 

"Then out again he flies. t<> wing his mmy round." 

JTtointon : Cuttle of Indolence, 64. 

• milz’-zard, 5. [Mazard.] 

M.D, An abbreviation for: 

1. Med. : Medicinal Doctor = Doctor of Me- 
dicine. 

2. Mus. : Mam destra , or main droite = the 
right hand. 


me, *mee, )*r. proit. [1.] [A.S. me, mee ; 
cogn. with Dnt. mij ; Icel. mec (dnt), mik 
(acc.);Sw. & Dan. mig ; Goth, mis (dat.), 
mil: (ace.); Ger. mlr (dat.), mich (ace.) ; Corn. 
me, mi ; Bret, me ; Ir., Gael., A Wei. mi ; Lnt 
mihi (dat.), vie (acc. ) ; Gr. poi, ipoi (mni. emoi ) 
(dat. fie, ifte ytie, emr) (acc.); Suiisc. muhyam , 
me (dat), vuim, via. (ace.).] The dative and 
accusative of the llrst personal pronoun. As 
a dative it is still Used (1) after veibs of 
giving or handing over, &c. : ns. give me the 
book = give the book to me: sell vie the lunik, 
grant vie leave, Ac. ; (2) after certain inter- 
jections : ns, woe is vm — woo is fo me; (3) 
to express an indirect object : as, shoot ate 
the hare = shoot the hare for me: (-t) in the. 
compound impersonal verb; metiunks = it 
seems to me. So also as an expletive : as, 

"Villain, l say. knock me at thi* g.ite, and rn|i me 
well." Shaken .* Tumin j uf the Shreut. i. 2. 

In older English we find tbc dative construed 
before the verb to he, and an adjective: ns, 
me were leof = it would lie lief to me; traces 
of which construction are to l e found in 
Shakespeare: as, "me lmd rather" ( Richard 
I/., iii. 3.). 

• me, indef. pron. [From men, by the falling 
away of ».] One, people, persons. 

** Ase me *et*l."— A acre n fit w.e, p. 64. 

* mea'-eo 4 moa-eoclt, a. & *. [Et.ym. 
doubtful ; perhaps from meek , n., with dimin. 
suir. -oc/c.J 

A. J* culj. : Spiritless, pusillanimous, 

cowardly, tunc, eliminate. 

*‘Tis ix world to srt, 

How tame, when men nml women ura ulone, 

A mcucuck wretch eau luftke I he cur* test ahrew.” 
Sunk tp, ; Taming of l he Shrew, it 

B, As snhsl . ; A sjiiritless, effeminate, or 
timorous fellow; a coward. 

M Fool* ftt id meaeock*. 

To endure whnt you think, fit to put iqioii 'em." 

Be turn, i Eld. : II 'HU tioote Chute, v. t. 

m5ad (l ), * mede(l),* meth/ me :he, <. [ A.S. 
main, meodn, medo, vuodo; cogn. Willi Did. 
mrde ; Iccl. mjodhr ; Dan. midU ; Sw. vijinlh ; 
Ger. vieth ; O. H. Ger. metn ; Welsh met Id ; 
Lith. midtlus — mend, mrdits — lumey ; Huss. 
metV ; Gr. pidv (methv) = an intoxicating 
drink ; Sansc. madhu-={a.) sweet, (s.) honey, 
sugar.) 

1. A kind of fermented liquor made by dis- 
solving one pat t of honey in tmee of bailing 
water, flavouring it with spices, and adding a 
portion «>f ground malt and a piece uf toast 
dipped in yeast, and suffering the whole to 
ferment. 

“ Even heftthen y«t, the utvngr Dane 
At loi more deep tlu me 1 1 did dr.dn." 

Scott : Mnnnion, vi. (Tutrod.) 

2. A drink composed of syrup with sarsa- 
parilla, or other ft ivouring matter, and water, 
and sometimes impregnated with Caruonic 
acid gas. (American.) 

m3*id (2), * medo (2), s. [A.S. mod, from 
mdmtn = to mow, and thus allied to math 
(q.v.). Cf. Ger. vudtd = a mowing; M. II 
Ger. mat = a mowing, a crop, a mead, mute, 
matte = a meadow; 5>wi:.s nwtt = a meadmv, 
in compound place-names, as Zermatt, Ac.) 
The same as Meadow (q.v.). Seldom used 
except in poetry. 

“ From mend to mead with gentle wing to stray." 

T .‘urn-ion Cuttle if l udolcnce, (. 9. 

mjad' ow,* med-dow/ med-ew/ med- 

ow, s. [ A.r>. vuedtt.) A level tract of 
land under grass, and generally mown once, 
an 1 soi i tet lines oftencr, in each jear for 
luy ; grassland ; low-lying, level land on the 
banks of a river or lake, but sufficiently dry 
to pmduee herbage of a superior quality. In 
America tint word is e*]K!cially applied to the 
low ground mi the banks of rivers, consisting 
of a rica mould or :m alluvial soil. [Mead (2.)J 
“ Mendowt Bet with tender gnMugale.” 

Ten nylon : Loiut- Entert, 23. 

meadow-boauty, s. 

Dot.: An American name for Rhexin, a 
gmus of Mela^tomacese, consisting of low 
herbs. Called also Dccr-gra*s. 

meadow- brown, s. 

Kntnm. : A British butterfly, Ilipjxirckia 
Jmtiro, of a dull-brown colour. The male lias 
a fulvous ring, with a Mark spot and a white 
centre; the iemalo a fulvous |«ateli. Exjian- 
sion of wings, from one mid a half to two 
inches ; flight slow ; larva green, with a white 
stripe on each side ; feeding on grasses. The 
perf-it insert is common in grass- lands in 
July and August. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst,’ what, fall, father: we, wet, here, eamel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf. work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


meadow-elover, *. 

But. ; a name tor the common purple clover. 
Trifolium protease. 

meadow -crake, meadow- gall In- 
nle, s. 

Ornith . : Crex pratensis , the Corn-crake or 
Landrail. 

“ Rather »hnll . . , the mendow-cruke 
(jiuto her har*h kiiulrul iu I he yruM." 

Tennyton : Erincets, It. UH5, 

meadow-eranesblll, s. [Meadow-o® 
rani cm. | 

moadow-erewfoot, s. 

B<>t. : Any species of Ranunculin growing, 
ns several do, in meadows. The Upright 
Meadow-crowloot is Ranunculus ucr is. 

meadow fox-tail, s. 

Dot. : Aloficcunis pratensis. 

mead o w- gai linul e, s. [ M e a do w-cra k k. 1 

moadow-geranium, meadow- 
cranesbill, «. 

Dot. : Ceranium pratrnse ; nameil more fully 
tlie 131uo Meadow-geranium or Crancsl.ill, 16 
has largo purple flowers uud multipartite 
h aira. 

meadow-grh.ss, s. 

Lot. (0 Agric, : The genus Poa, and specially 
Poit trivialis. 

me tdow land, s. Meadows; grassland 
generally. 

“ Af-ross broad meadiw hxndt 
Rise the blue Franconian tnuiintjuii*." 

Longfellow. . \urcmbrrg . 

meadow lark, s. 

Ornith.: *1 lie name given In the United 
Stiles to Stnmella (formerly Alauda ) wuigaa. 
It is dark-brown nl* ’Ve and yellow below. It 
is found in open fields in America. It is now 
placed with the orioles. 

" I* this mure pleavuit to yon thnn the whirr 
ut meadow lark t " Longfellow : Poct t 1 \li«. 

meadow-mouse, s. 

Znnl. : Arvicaln t ijxtrius, distributed over 
the greater part of tno American cmiti ieut> 
where it takes Ihe place of t..e Euglisn Field 
Vole (d. arvaftft). 

meadow -oro, s. Bog-iron ore 
meadow-parsnip, s. 

Dot. : A plant of the genus T has plum. 
(Cn<i/.) 

meadow pepper-saxifrage,*. [Mxa- 
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meadow-pink, s. 

But.: Diuntkns Armeria. [Deptford-pink.) 
meadow-pipit, meadow-titling, *. 
Ornith . : A/uiit/u pratensis, the Titlark (q.v.). 
meadow-queen, *. (Meadow-bweet.) 
meadow-rue, *. 

But. : The genus Thalielrum (q.v.). Three 
arc British, the Comimm Meadow-rue (r/m/io- 
trum flat turn). Lesser Mcailow-rue (7*. minus), 
nml the Alpine Mcadovv-rne (7*. alpinnm). 
Many others am cultixated in gardens, being 
ornamental in a border ora shrubbery. 

meadow-saffron, s. 

\. Dot. : Tin? genus Cnhidcum, and specially 
CoLhicumuntnmnale. 'ihe loots are poisonous. 

2. I'harm. : The fresh corm and the sce^ls 
of Cnlchiciini are cathartic, emetic, diuretic, 
ami cholagogne. They are useil iu gout, acuta 
rheumatism, dropsy, aud obstinate skin dis- 
eases. 

meadow -sage, s. 

Lot.: Salvia pratensis. 

meadow-saxifrage, meadow pep- 
per-saxifrage, S. 

Dot. : *i lie g nils Sescli, which is not a real 
saxifrage, but an umbelliferous plant. 

meadow-sweet, *. 

But. : Spir i-a U l maria. Called also Mead- 
sweet, Meadow-sweet, Meadow -queen, and 
Queen of the Meadows. [SmutA.] 

meadow- titling, s. [Meadow-pipit.) 

mead'-ow-er, *. [Eng. meadow ; -er.) One 
who waters meadow-lands to increase or pre- 
serve their verdure. 

mead' ow wort,*. [Eng. meadmc.andicori.l 
[Meadow-sweet.] 


; p:ne, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian, ne, oe — 6 ; ey — a ; qu — kw. 


meadowy-mean 




mi}ad'-6w-$F, o. (Eng. meadow; -y.) Per- 
taining tool consisting of ineaduw ; resembling 
meadow. 

’*Tby . . . brwuU, which In their meadmey pride 
Are hrxncbd with nvrry vrtne* meAmlcrllke thst 
glide.’ Drayton : pMydJlbioH, * lu. 

mead sweet, j. (Eng. mead (2), and sweet . j 
(M HADOW-aWEET.) 

mead wort, j. (Eog. mead (2), and teort.J 
(Meadow-sweet.) 

mea gre (gre ns ger), * mo-gre, a. (Fr. 
matyrr =: turn, from Lnt. macrum, necus. of 
vvneer— thin ; led. magr ; Dun., i$w., & Ger. 
mager ; 8p., Port.. & ltal. magro.) 

L Ordinary language: 

1. Lean ; wanting flesh ; thin. 

“Thou Art *o lenn *ml meagre waxen IaIb, 

That nc*rce tliy lefc* uphold thy feeble v*teT 

Sixui'T : Mother Hubberdi Tate. 

2. Poor, hungry ; destitute of richnesa, fer- 
tility, or productiveness ; barren. 

“Chuiwiti a happy hind, wheu worn with toil. 

Itrqulr if a Sabbath year to meud the me igre toll." 

Dry den. | Todd.) 

3. Poor, mean, insignificant, scanty. 

“Tbe ineapr* abrid^iueuta of Florua, Eatroplua, ami 
Aorehua Victor tunibli uur only memia of compan- 
ion —Lewis Cred. Parly Homan hut. 1L 3GJ. 

• mea' gre (gre as ger), * mea -ger, v.t. 

(Meaohe, u.j To make meagre, lean, or thin. 

*• HU ceavaelea* imrruw for the unhappy innld 
Mcagsred hU look.” 

I try den : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xl. 

mea' gre-iy (gre as ger), * mea' gcr-iy, 

adv. (Eng. meagre ; di/.J In a meagre or pour 
manner; joorly, feebly, thinly, sparsely. 

" O phyatek a iwwer, which laomc wty) hath rertndrt'd 
Approach of death, alas I thou lirt]>esl mengerty." 

Sidney; Arcadia. Iv. 

mcagro-nSsa (gre as ger), * mea'-ger- 
ness, i. (Eng. meagre; 

1. The quality or state of being meagre or 
thin ; leanness, thinness ; want ur absence of 
flesh. 

" Many a burnlag auo baa . . . alampt a me igemess 
Upou my ngure." 

He. turn. * Flct . ; Island Princess, Iv. L. 

2. Poorness, barrenness ; want of fertility or 
richness. 

3. 8i'Botioe83, Insignificance, poorness. 

" But Poynlug* (the better to umke cuuipeoMtlon of 
th« meagemeut of hi a service In tbe wture*. by net* 
o! peace) called a par) lament . Bacon : Henry 17/., 
p. 138. 

•mea grim,*. (Megium.] 

* meak, * moake, *. [A.S. meet = a sword. J 
A lmnk wiih q long handle. 

*' A meake for the i«a*e, tuui to awing on the broke." 

Taster : husbandry. 

-meal, * -melc, tuff. (A.S. mcelnm; tint, 
pi. of mdl % & portion.) A siillix denoting divi- 
sion into portions or parts : as, limb-meaf = 
limb by limb, jured-menf = Ut by bit, piece- 
meal = piece by piece. (Meal (1), 8.) 

meal (1), * mole (1), a. (A.S. m&l = (1) 
time, (2) a portion or food; eogn. with Out. 
m aat •= (1) time, (2) a tneal ; led. mdl =(1) a 
measure, (2) time, (3) a men] ; Dan. imm/ =* 
measure. dimension; maaltid = (mealtime) a 
meal ; Sw. mtil *=■ measure, the size, meal ; 
Goth, mel = time, season ; Ger. t nahl =s a 
meal ; mat = a time. From the same root na 
meU, v.) A portion of food taken nt one of 
the regular or customary times of eating; □ 
re|iast ; an occasion of taking food. 1 -mkal, 
ruff.] 

** A ruda and h/wtty meal wna act before the liutner- 
ana guuta Macaulay : Hist, tin g., ch. xlll. 

meal time, * meal tide, $. Tho or- 
dianryor customary tune id taking food, 

M The morrow cauie, and itlglieu gait the time 
CM meat-tide.’ 

Chaucer: Trollu* A Cretelde. bk. tL 

moal (2). *molo (2), 8. (A.S. melo, meht 

Igsnit. melewr . »); cogn. with Dot meet; led. 
mjot, mil; D.m. meet ; 8vv. mjol ; Ger. meht, 
from the mot mal, seen in led. mala , Goth. 
nvWan, O. 11. Oit. matt m = to grind ; Wei. 
ovafu, Lat. mala, Eng. 

1. The edible portion of grain, as of wheat, 
onU, rye. lmrley, pease, pulse of various am ts, 
Ac., ground Into a line powder or Hour. Fif- 
teen pounds of oat-grain yield eight of meal. 
In wune place* it is ground nearly ns fino 
as lloor; In others it Is left of n courser 
nlz«. 

** Aniltrw Pounlna, rnA*t«r of the ' Thmilx.* who hs<l 
an 1>o«nl a Krmi uiiAiitlty of moal froui Scotland."— 
Macaulay . Hist, Any., ch, ilL 


2. Any powdery substance resembling tneal 
or flour. 

** Auriculiw. enriched 

With ahinloa meal o’er *11 their velvet hnvea.' 

Thomson : spring. &37. 

meal ark, s. A cbest or box for holdiug 
meul. 

meal-bcctlo, a. 

Knto m. : Tcnrhrio mo! i tor, the larva of which 
Is the meal-worm (q.v.). 

meal-berry, a. 

Bot. : vfrcfusfup/iy/oj uva ursl 

meal -house, * meale- house, «. A 

place where meal is stored. 

“The jMwtlre, mco/e-bouse, and the room® 

W Uenau the coles do ly.' 

H>- don : Forte of Fnnsiti. p. 16. 

meal- man, t. One who deals in meal 

meal- monger, a. A meal-man. 

meal- moth, a. 

Entomology : 

1. Asopia farinalis. (A soft a.) Tlie name 
was given because it was lielieved that the 
l.irvse led upon tneal ; tins, however, has not 
been ponlinned. The ]»ei1ect insect is common 
from July to 8epiember on out-houaes, pal- 
ings, trunks of trees, Ac. 

2 . Pyruds farinalis. a small, brightly- varie- 
gated British moth, expanding its ivings a bout 
an inch. The larva feeds cm flour, coin, &r., 
in April an l M3y, the perfect insect appearing 
iu June. (5*laiuhm.) 

meal-rent, a. Kent i»aid in grain or meal, 
meal- sieve, \ 

Domestic : A sieve for sifting conwncal and 
flour, to remove portions of hulls Irum the 
former, lumps and weevils from the latter. 
The frame which rotates above the surface of 
the sieve is journaled in a frame attached by 
n clamp and aet-acrew to the i-dge of the sieve. 

moal-tub, «. A large tub or barrel for 
holding meal. 

A leal-tub Plot : 

Hist. : A fictitious plot concocted In 1079 
by on informer, Danger field, with the view of 
cutting otr those who were opposed to the 
succession of James 11. after he had embraced 
Kutmtn Catholicism. D.ingertiuld also in- 
tended lo make money by Ida revelations. It 
wna the year after the infamous Titus Oates 
had sworn to a Roman Catholic plot quite as 
fictitious. The false charges to which Dan- 
gerlield was prepared lo swear were found in 
the meal-tub belonging to a Mia. Cellier. one 
of his friends. Ultimately he. confessed his 
crime, was whipped, and condemned lo stand 
in the pillory. On Jnn. 1, IdSj, he whs mor- 
tally injured by a barrister named Robert 
Frances, for which the assailant was executed. 

meal-worm, a. 

Entnm. : A popular name for the larva of 
Tcufhrio molilnr, a coleopterous insect allied 
to Blips, lmt possessing wings and wing- 
covers. The perfect insert is pitchy or dark 
chestnut in colour, aliont hnif-an-lnch long, 
with short, eleven -jointed antenna*, and stout 
legs. Common in Britain, abounding in 
granaries, mills, and com-stnrea. Tin* larva is 
about on inch long, thin and round, ochreons, 
with bright, rusty bands, six small feet, and 
two very Rinnll nritcMinn*. T. n/i*cnr»*, n similar 
pest, is found iu flour in tho United States. 

• meal, iu. (Meal(1), 8.) 

1. To grind Into meal ; to reduce to jiowder, 
lo pulverize. 

2. To sprinklo with meal ; to mix meal with. 

3. To sprinkle, to taint. 

'* Were ho mealed 

With that which ho correct*, then «frv lu> l> mi in no*." 

Shake -p, : Jlc it .ire for Measure, iv. 3. 

mealed, pa. par. ora (Meal, t*.) 

mealed powder, *. Gunpowder pul- 
verized by ti eating with alcohol. 

moal'-er, s . (Eng. meal, v. ; -rr.} A wooden 
rubber tor mealing powder. 

meal I 03 , * pi. (Mealv.I A name given in 
South Africa to maize, or Indian corn. 

■j The word came into prominence In Eng- 
land I rum being used m newspapers In con- 
nection with tin* Zulu war of 1S7A. 

moal -l-neBS, a. (Eng. mealy ; -ru-w.) 

1. The quality or stale of being mealy, or 
like meal. 


2. The quality or state of being mealy- 
mouthed. 

moal -y, ’ meal'-le, a. (Eng. meal (2). s. ; -*.] 
L Ordntury ba n gauge : 

1. Having tliu qualities of meal; resembling 
meal ; aott, friable, and dr)' b* the touch or 
taste. 

"The mealy part* of plwitv dtuolved In w*lrr m*k.« 
too » Ucul ku idliuent.**— Arbuthspit : On Afsmcnts. 

2. Covered or lieaprinkled with any sub- 
stance lesembling im-al. 

The attest 8itttil*y th*l the *atutnn »w. 

With *M It* mealy tlu*U r» ol rn^ imu 

M ordtvjrili : The Urothery. 

3. Mealy- mo ulhevl. 

IL Bot. ; C’oveied with a white scurfy aob- 
stance, farinose; as the leaves of Primula 
fortnosa, and of wtiue poplars. 

mealy bug, $. 

Entom. : Coccus ailonulnm, on insect natu- 
ralized iu Kiigl.sh liot-liouscs. and very in* 
juiions to pine-apples ami oilier exotics. It 
is reddish, mid coveied with n white |»ovvdery 
substance. (Cocccb.) 

mealy-mouthed, a. Unwilling to tell 
the trntu in j 1 in language; sofi-nmuthed ; 
indisposed or alraid to speak frankly, openly, 
nod lively. 

“Stir vrm * foot to l>o mealy-mouthed ■ brre n*Xur* 
epe.ik» *o puiln."— A Fdrangc. 

mealy moutheancss, t. The quality 

or suite ol being mculy-uiontlicd. 

mealy rcdpole, a. 

Ornith. : Litiola canescens. (Lixota.) 
mealy-tree, a. 

If of. ; PUturnum txintana. 

mealy-winged, a. Having wings co- 
vered with a line powder. 

**8ome fly with two whig*, a* birds And many In- 
sects. *ume witl* lot r, n* *11 furlitKccuu* or mealy* 
triaged uiiim*)*, its hu Urfllcn *ud n...th*.“— Hrtnens : 
Yutyar Prrvars, lik. IU.. vh. Iv. 

mealy zeolite, $. 

Alin. : The German mehbzeolith. V T arietiea 
of nntmlitc nnd of imsuliu* (q.v.), consisting 
of exceedingly tine interlacing or dlvergiug 
fibres, resembling meal. 

mean(l). * mono (I), o. (A.S. nutne= wicked , 
allied to lima = inicpnty ; Dnt. gemeen — com- 
mon, vulgar, menu ; led. i i-ciiin = l»ad, mean ; 
nwriii = a hurl, harm ; Dan. mecn; few. men 
= hurt , injury ; M. 11. Ger. mein = false, a 
falseiiood.i 

1. Common, low, vulgar ; low in rauk or 
dignity ; inferior, iiisigndicant, humble. 

*• M • aiicr thliiK*. w huiu Instinct leiul*. 

Are rarely known to strwj .“ Vuicper . Dotes. 

2. Uf little value or account ; low in estima- 
tion, despicable. 

“ 1 run n until which *m a Jew of Tftr»ur, a city In 
Cllk'ht, it cltbeu of no city : aii«I. I heur cch tbee, 

•utfer me to ai*»tk unto the |u.- 0 |.W —arts ui, ‘iv. 

3. Wanting in dignity of mind ; abject, 
flervilc, degenerate, spiritless, petty, low- 
minded. 

" Esrly h*hiU— those false ltnka. which Mad 
At times the lo.Ucsl lo ti.e »nni»r*r unml." 

fljron ; A Sketch. 

4. Base, shameful, dishououiuble, disgrace- 
ful, despicable, slavish. 

“One hostile wltnes* (mlcrtl wn* prothiccd, Joha 
II An.jMlrii, vtm>*> ii.oiii snppIlcAtl 1 1 * Ami i liorinou* 
hrihe* Inul sAvetl hi* ueck from the hiillcr."— ; 

JJisl. Fnj. , ch. xv. 

mean-born, o. Of low nr humble birth 

“ tnrpilre me out some men «•&•»»■« gent Inn rut. 

Whom I will nmny straight to Clftrviicv' dmifhtat.* 
shaketp. It- chant fit . jv. t. 

mean spirited, a. Spiritless ; Ucsiitutfl 
of hniiour i<r principle. 

•* lie »n* At In-sI a mm n spirited cuwat \L“— 

lay : Hist. Fnj,, cii. xv|l. 

moan (2), * moano, men© (2), o. A *. (O. 
F. mrim (I r, »n*v<n), )i'»*ni l^»t. Mid/initia, 
from nirtlin* ■=. middle ; Sp. FuiU mtdiana; 
ltal. mw«ni).J 
A. As wljedh'e : 

1. Ordinary language : 

1. Occupying a middle place or position; 
modemie, midtile ; n»»t excessive. 

2. Intervening ; ns, in tho meuu time, in the 
men a while. 

II. Technically : 

I, Math . : I loving a vnhu* intermediate 

lietvveeii tvvn oxtivines, or Is tween the several 
success! vo v alues of n vnriableqimiitity during 
one cycle of vnriation. 


boll, b^jt ; poilt, J<^kl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, benph ; go, gom ; thin, ^his ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, oxlst, ph = t 
-clan, than = shan. tion, '-cion — shun ; -(ion, -jlon — zhun. “Clous, -tlous, -cions — shua, -bio, -dlo, Ac. - b^l, d©L 
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mean— meanor 


* 2. Music: The name formerly given to the 
tenor part as being the mean in pitch between 
the bass and treble. The middle strings of 
instruments were also called mean. 

E. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is intermediate or has a value 
intermediate between two extremes ; the mid- 
dle rate, degree, or point of place ; absence 
of extremes or excess ; mediocrity, modera- 
tion. 

•‘The mean is the vertue. and not to go too far lu 
thi*, as io all other things besides, it Is the best," — 
fiorth : Plutarch, p. 116. 

* 2. Intervening time ; the mean time ; the 
mean season. 

“In the meant vouchsafe her honourable toombe." 

S /Denser : F. <1.. II. i. 5*. 

* 3. A mediator, a medium, a go-between. 

•'O hlessed lady, be thou meant nod medyatrvee 
betwene thy eonue sod wretched syunera that hee 
pimyeshe m not everlaatyngly." — Fisher : Seven 
Ptaltnes, Ps. xxxvili. 

4. That which is nsed to effect an object ; 
the medium through which anything is done 
or carried out ; a measure or measures em- 
ployed for the carrying out of an object ; 
agency, medium, instrumentality. (Generally 
nsed iu the plural.) 

“God intends repentance to be the means to purify 
the heArt from that corruption.'*— Sout h : Sermons, 
vol. ix.. ser. 7. 

5. (PL): Revenue, resources, income, sub- 
stance, estate. 

“ Fortune made sad havoc of my means." 

Shakesp. : Mach Ado About Sothinff, iv. L 

* 6. A plan, a method. 

“Tell me some good mean how I may undertake a 
J ourney.’'— Shakesp. : Two Gentlemenqf Verona, ii. 7. 

* 7. An opportunity ; power, liberty. 

M Let me have ope a means to come to them.* 

Shakesp. : Richard 111., ir. 2. 

IL Technically : 

1. Math, : The mean of two quantities is a 
quantity lying between them and coanected 
with theni’by some mathematical law. 

(1) (Arithmetical-mean]. 

(2) The geometrical mean of two quantities 
is the square root of their product: thus, the 
geometrical mean of 2 and 8 is J "id = 4. 
The greater of the given quantities is as many 
times greater than the mean, as the mean is 
greater than the less quantity. (Pnoan.Es* 

SION.] 

(3) [Harmonical-mean.] 

* 2. Music: A term applied to the inter- 
mediate voice or part ; the tenor or alto. 

(1) By all means: Certainly, undoubtedly; 
without fail or hesitation. 

(2) By any means: fa any way ; by any 
plan ; possibly ; at all. 

(3) By means of: By or through the agency 
or instrumentality of. 

(4) By no manner of means : By no means ; 
not the least. 

(5) By no means: On no account; not at 
all ; not in any degree. 

t mean-clef; s. 

Music: The clef on which the music for the 
mean or intermediate parts, tenor and alto, 
was written. It is now very little used. 

mean day, s. (Day.] 

mean-diameter, s. In gauging, a mean 
between the head diameter and the hung 
diameter. 

mean ^distance, s. An arithmetical 
mean between the greatest and least distances 
of a planet from the sun 

mean-moon, s. 

Astron . : A hypothetical moon supposed to 
pass through lu-r orbit with a uniform motion 
throughout. 

mean-mot ton, s. (Motion, $.] 

mean-noon, s. 

Astron.: The time when the meau sun (q.v.) 
would reach the meridian. 

mean-proportional, s. 

Math. : The second of imy three quantities 
in continned proportion. 

mean sun, s. 

Astron.: A hypothetical sun assumed to 
move through the sky at a uniform rate. 

mean time, 5 . 

Astron. £ Hor . ; Time as measured by a 


perfect clock moving at a uniform rate, such 
as would be if all the days of the year were 
of a uniform length. It is distinguished from 
apparent time as measured by the sun or 
sidereal time as measured by the stars. 

mean (1), * mene (1), * men-en, r.t. & i 

[A-JS. Tru'enan = to intend ; cogn. with Dut. 
mecnen = to think, to believe, to fancy, to mean ; 
Dan. mene = to mean, to think ; 2$w. menu — 
to mean, to think ; Ger. meinen ; 0. H. Ger. 
meinjan = to think upon, to mean, to signify ; 
11. II. Ger. meine ; O. H. Ger. meina = thought, 
signification. From the same root as mind 
(q-v.).J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To have in the mind, view, or intention ; 
to intend, to purpose, to signify ; to desire or 
iuteud to convey or denote. 

“Your children ahull say unto you, What m*»w j$ 
hy this service ?" — Lzodus xii. 26. 

2. To purpose, to design, to intend. 

“No man means evil hut the deviL'*— Shakesp. .* 
Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 2. 

3. To be intended to signify, convey, or 
denote ; to denote, to signify, to import, to 
indicate. 

“ We wot do* what It [submission] mean*." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry I*/.. vL T. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To purpose, to intend ; to have in the 
mind nr view. 

“Oodd woll . . . helpe Hya servants that means 
truly."— Past on Letters, iL SSL. 

2. To imply ; to wish to convey or declare ; 
to have a meaning. 

* 3. To think ; to have the power of thought. 

" Aiul he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning. 

Means not, hut hlnn tiers round about a meaning." 

Pope : PnA. to Satires, 186. 

4. To have a mind, disposition, or inten- 
tion : as, To mean well. 

* mean (2), * mene (2), v.l. & t. (Moan, v.J 

Me-an-der, s. [Lat. Mccander , Meandrus, 
from Gr. Maiavfipos (Maiandros) — the name 
of a river in Phrygia, remarkablB fur its cir- 
cuitous course.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A winding or circnitons course ; 
intricate windings and turnings ; a maze, a 
labyrinth. 

“Intricate turnings. hya tmnsumptlve and metony. 
mlcal kind of speech, are called meanders ; for tins 
river [Meander] did so strangely path Itself, that the 
foot seemed to touch the head.*— Selden : Illustrations 
to Drayton s Poly-Olbion. (Note 2.) 

2. Fig. : An intricacy, a maze ; anything 
resembling a labyrinth. 

“Ten long years did Hocns steer his course through 
all the meanders of the law. and all the courts."— 
Arbuthnot: Hitt, of John Bull. 

IL Art: A peculiar style of ornamental 
design, in which the lines interlace; it is often 
used in decorating vases, and is also some- 
times met with in architecture. 

me-an’-der, r.t. & i. (Meander, a] 

* A. Trans. : To wind, turn, nr flow over 
or round ; to traverse in a winding or cir- 
cuitous course ; to wander over. 

B. Inlrans. : To move, flow, or advance in 
a circuitous or serpentine manner ; to have a 
serpentine or intricate course. 

“ Pierce my vein. 

Take of the crimson stream meandering there. 

And catechise it well." Cowper : Task. 11L 202. 

* me-an’-dered * me-an'-dred (dred as 
derd), a. [Eng. meander; -ed.] Formed or 
moving in meanders or intricate windings. 

" Of whose meandred wap 

And labyrlath-llke turns (as in the moors sue strays) 

She first received her name." 

Drayton : Poly Albion, a. 12. 

* me-an’-dri an, a. (Eng. meander ; -win.] 
Winding, meandering, intricate, serpentine ; 
full of meanders. 

me-an-dri'-na, s. [Lat. meandrus , gen it. 
vieand(ri) ; neut. pi. adj. suff. -ina.] 

1. Zool . : Brain-coral, Brain-stone ; a tropical 
genus of Madreporiafq.v.). Increase is effected 
by lission, the c oral-structure becoming mas- 
sive by tiie union of several rows or tufts of 
corallites throughout the whole or a portion 
of tlieir height, the calicine region of the com- 
bined corallites winding in such a manner as 
to suggest the resemblance to the convolutions 
of the brain, to which the popular name has 
reference. 

2. Pal front. : Principally from the Oolitic 
formation. 


me-dn'-drine, a. [Meandrina.] Resem- 
bling the genus Meandrina in its characteristic 
growth. 

“ By this serial growth the corallum becomes gyrate 
or meandrine."—£ncyc. Brit. (ed. »th). vL 373. 

* me-an drous, * maa-an -drous, * me- 
an-dry, a. (Eng. meander; -oils, -y.] Me- 
andering, winding, twisting. 

"Ouse Itself iA this shire, more numndrous than 
JLeauiler.’— t'uller: Worthies ; Bedfordshire. 

*meane, s. (Mien.] 

* meane-liche, a. (Meanly.] 

mean -irig, pr. par., a., & s. (Mean (1), r.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Full of meaning or import; aig- 
niticaut, suggestive : as, a Tneuning look. 

C. As substantii'e : 

1. That which is meant, designed, or in- 
tended in the mind ; that which is in view 
or contemplation ; object, design, pnrpose, 
inteut, aim. 

2. That which is intended to be conveyed, 
signified, denoted, or understood by acts or 
language ; the sense, signification, or import, 
of words ; significance, force. 

“The meaning which underlies the meagre facte 
supplied Iu the despatches. "—Timex, Nov. ltf. 187a 

mean'-ing-less, a. (Eng. meaning ; -Z«s.] 
Destitute of meaning; having no sense or 
meaning. 

t xnean’-ing-less-ness, s. (Eng. meaning- 
less ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
meaningless, or without an object. 

“ This life of meaninglessness and Idleness."— ScmA- 
Tier’s Magazine, June 1577, p. 216. 

mean'-Lrig-ly, adv. (Eng. meaning; -ly.] In 
a meaning manner; with meaning or signi- 
ficance; significantly. 

* mean -ing-n ess, s. (Eng. meaning; -ness.] 
Significance. 

" So full of unmeaning meaningne**."— Richardson r 
Sir C. Orandtson, ?i. ML 

* mean -less, a. [Eng. mean , v. ; -frss \ 
Meaningless. 

“To viewless harping weave the meanleu dance. ' 
Poetry of the Anti Jacobin, p. 126. 

mean'-ly, * meanc-liehe, * mene-liche, 
mrene-like, o. & ndv. [Eng. mean; -ly.] 

A, As adj . : Humble, poor, mean. 

“ Pure menelicKc loverd ” 

Reliquiae A nttqum, 1. 2 S3. 

B. A 5 adverb : 

* I. Minlerately ; in a moderate manner oi 
degree ; not excessively, 

“ In the reign of Doroltian. poetry w&a but meanly 
cnltivated. but painting eminently flourished."— 
Dryden : Dufrcsnoy. 

2. Withnut dignity or rank ; humbly, lowlily. 
“Hla dangh ter have I meanly matched In marriage.’* 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. a 

3. Poorly, shabbily. 

" The heaven- born child. 

All meanly wrapped, iu the rude nuinger lies." 

Milton ; Ode on the A’afieify. 

4. Without dignity or greatness of mind ; 
without honour or principle; dis[«ragingly : 
as, He acted very meanly. 

5. Ina sordid or niggardly manner ; sordidly. 

6. Without respect ; disrespectfully : as, To 
speak meanly of a person. 

moan' -ness, s. [Eng. mean, a. ; -ness ] 

1. Want of iignity or rank ; low state ; hum- 
bleness. 

“ This wonderful Almighty person . . . had not so 
much in the sauie world, as where to lay hta head, by 
reason of the meanness ot hla condition." — South * 
Sermons, vol iv . ser. 10. 

2. Waat of dignity nr elevation of mind ; 
want of high spirit ; lowness or dishonourable- 
ness of mind. 

“ That meanness which marked them ont as fit Im- 
plements of tyranny. 1 '— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ck. lr. 

3. Mean, low, or dishonourable thoughts or 
actions. 

** Lives there a man so dead to fame, who dares 
To think such meanness, or the thought declares? 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xir. 10.t 

4. Want of excellence of any kind ; poorness, 
inferiority. 

“ This figure is of a Later date, by the meanness of 
the workmanship."— Addison: On Italy. 

5. Sordidness, niggardliness. 

•mean or, s. (Demeanour.] Behaviour, 

demeanour. 

“As If bis meanor . . . were not a little culpable." 
— Backet : Life of WUUanu. i.. 108. 


late, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mrite, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, «, <b = e ; ey = a ; qu — fcw. 
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mean,g r jt.pl. [Mean, I. 4, 5.] 
meant, prtL & pa. par. ofv. [Mean, r.J 

mean' time, adv. &. (. [Eng. mean (2), a., 
aud time.] 

A. adv. : Id the intervening time ; la or 
during tlm interval ; meanwhile. 

•• Meantime, klu*l WyclUTe. wilt thou try?' 

»vtt ; A'o* cby, r. 1Z 

B. Aj subst. : An intervening time, an In- 
terval. 

" Tim Lord* btul. in tb« meantime, discussed 
lm;x)rtnJil qiiMtlou*."— Macaulay .* Hut. Eng , ch. lv. 

mean- while, adv. & «. [Eng. mean (2), a., 
and while.] 

A- As adv. : In tha interval; in the mean- 
time ; meantime. 

•‘The enemy m*anu>h(lr had mado hi* way up tha 
jmu.’— J/ac<iu/ay . Hist. Eng., cli. xlik 

B. Assubst. : The meantime. (Used only 
In the plinu»u, la the meanwhile.) 

moar (I), >. (JIf.be.] A pool, a mere. 

mcar (2). j. [Mere.) Abound, a boundary, 
a [unit. 

moar (3), *. [Mare.] A mare. (Scotch.) 

" |i*a h red bulf-giihik to him every time he taunts 
bliwiir.'-JicuK: Anli'/uary, ch. xv. 

•mcar, * mearo, v.t. [Mear (2), a] To 
bound, to divide. 

•• Wheu tlmt brafte honour of the Latin® nama 
Which meard her rule with Africa.” 

Hpcnser: Jluincs of Home. 

* meare, a. (Mere.] 

* mcars'-man, * meres'- man, s . (Eug. 
mear (2), find wwn.] One who has charge 
of or points out boundaries. 

mease (I), ». [Perhaps a corruption from 
measure (q.v.).] A measure of herrings, 600 
in number. 

* mease (2), * meese, • meyse, s. [O. Fr. 

wet?.] A messuage, 

•meas'-le (1) (1© a* el), *mcscllo, s. 

(»UEU] 

* meaf'-le (2) (le aa el), a. (Measles.) 

* moa^'-le (lo as cl), v.f. (Measle (2), $.] 
To infect with measles. 

moa^'-led (led as eld), a. (Eng. measl(e); 
-cd . ] Infected with ineaslea ; measly. 

mens'- led -ness (led as eld), a. (Eng. 

meusled ; -ness.] Tin* quality or state of being 
ineusled or measly ; nuaslioesa. 

measles (les as els), *. (Dut. mazclen; 
I), in. meslingcr; bw. vussling ; Ger. masern, 
pL i*f maser — a spot, a speckle, specially oue 
oil the ski u ; 0. U. Ger. wasa, musar, masor , 
fnu-.cr.] 

Pathology : 

1. Human : An Infectious disease, called also 
rubeola, moat frequently attacking children, 
although sometimes uccuriug iu old age, as 
In the case of George HI. and of otlm, ex- 
king of Greece, who died of thia affection. 
The period of inctiltfiUon is altfuit eight days, 
when the rash appears, ncrom pruned by 
catarrh, wntery eyes, acrid watery discharge 
from l he nose, sneezing, and often ] «ain in the 

< fciehead, with, occasionally, bleeding at the 
cose. The bronchi are frequently effected, 
this forming the chief danger. The spots me 
aniall, red, papular, and crescent-shaped, 
commencing on the face and passing down- 
wards, disappearing in tho same order. The 
old-f.ishjonea remedy Is saffron-tea, but the 
rJiiet necessity is to wan! off any respiratory 
mischief, or to combat, it when present. A 
form of measles known ns rot belli, or German 
measles, is distinct from measles or from 
scarlatina, with which it has often been con- 
founded '1 lie emotion lusts longer, never 
less than four or nve days, sometimes eight 
orten, and di Hers slightly from that uf measles 
or scnrlaliniu It Is usually a very mild disease, 
requiring only an njieitciit saline, with liquid 
food, and keeping in lied for a few days. 

"bum »hrjj«i (hey »tart iqM-tuem ve»*cl*. 

Mado by contact, «* Mini K<*t r»tc*j«0>*.“ 

Uniter : UntUbruM, L L 

2. Of the Lowvr Mammalia ; 

(1) of the Pig: WJjat Is known as measles 
in pigs is really the effects of a cystic worm, 
Cystlcerciis crllulostr. According to Professor 


Gaingec's Report to the Privy Council in 
lb(35 at least 3 per cent., and probably 5 per 
cent., of tho pigs iu Ireland are thus affected. 
(Blyth: Diet . Hygiene.) 

“ The aw toe (lied of the measles, ftud the abeepof the 
rot ." — Hen J union : HhcoeerUs. 

(2) Of the Ox: The presence of a cystic 
worm, which, when eaten by man, develops 
Into Ttenia viedioca ndlata. 

3. Hort. : A popular name vaguely used for 
any diseases of trees characterized by the 
appearance of spots on the stem. 

•* Fruit-bearer* are often infected with the measles, 
l>y bclotf acorched with tho ftUU.' — Mortimer: Hus. 
bandry. 

meaf-lj, a. (Eng. vuasl(e); -y.] Infected 
with the measles ; measled. 

“If a portion of measly pork, be eaten by a man. 
thou the ecole.x w.ll develop Itself Into a tapeworm. 0 
—.Vicholton; Zoology (1676). p. 220, 

* mea-son-due, a. (A corruption of Fr. 

vvaison de Dicu= a house of God.] A m^mas- 
lery ; a religioua house or hospital. (3y 
C. 5 .) 

xncas'-ur-a-blc (saszh), * xncs-ur-cr-ble, 

a. (Fr. & Sp. 7 nrsurable; ItaL wi^ura6u<,.j 

* I. 5Io<lcrate ; not in or done to excess. 

*2. Not acting or living to excess; moderate. 

“Of hi* dlete measurable was he." 

Chaw.tr; C. T., 4V7. 

3. Capable of being measured or computed. 

“Cod'* eternal duration la permanent and Invisible, 
not measurable hy time and motion.'— Aerify : Her- 
MOW. 

meas'-ur-a-ble-ncss (meas as mczii), s. 

Eng. mcasuTcable ; -ue&>.] The quality or state 
of being measurable or computable. 

xncas'-ur-a-bly (s as zh), * mes-ur-a- 
bly, cuip. * (Eug. »ra*asuru6(ic); dy.\ 

* I. In a imasurable maimer or degree ; 
moderately, not excessively ; not to excess. 

"Wine measurably drunk, and In season, hringetb 
gUtWaa to the heart, xxxL 8S. 

2. So as to be measurable or computable. 

incas- ure, * mes'-uro (s as zh), s. [Fr. 

7 uesare, lrum 7iie?ts«ra = mea.sure, fem. 

aing. of mensunm, fut. part, of vietivr = to 
measure; Sp. menura; ItaL misura.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

• 1. The act of measuring. 

2. The extent of anything In any one or 
more of tho three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness ; or m circumference, 
capacity, or other respect 

“And their windows. Mid their arches, and their 
palm -tree*, were alter the measure of the gite thut 
luoketh toward* the sea.'— Eiekul xl. 22. 

3. The aeveml measurements necessary to 
be taken hy a tradesmau in order to mnke an 
article of dress : us. To take one's measure for 
a suit of clothes. 

4. A standard of measurement ; a definite 
unit of capacity or extent, tlxed by law or 
custom, in terms of which the relative sizes 
and capacities uf tilings arc ascertained and 
expressed : ns, a foot, a yard, a mile, are 
measures of length; n pint, a gallon, measures 
of capacity ; a aquare foot, ft mens ure of area, 
a cubic foot, a measure of volume, Ac. 

•* That h« htirmclf wn» nklllcd In weight* nnd m«i- 
rurv», nrithimdick Mid geymetry, there U uo retuuu 
to doubt.'— d rbuthnut: On Com*. 

5. The quantity measured by or contained 
In such NUindard of measurement. 

“A measure of wheiit for tt penny. And three 
measures of barley for ft penny.”— Evic/atlon vL a 

6. *An estimate or estimation. 

“lie might tnkc a measure ot lila own ]od’.'inuiit«, 
m cur lou* ty he had act thh c<Juutcr^t■lt. , '— bhakvs/j.; 
All's II ell Hal Ends Well, lv. 3. 

7. An instrument by which the extent or 
amount of capacity is measured or ascertained ; 
a measuring- rod. 

8. A rule or standard by which anything la 
measured, valued, or estimated. 

M Dut unto every one of n« 1 w jrmoe necordlug 

to the measure of tho gift of Chri*t . , ‘ — Efthesians iv. 7. 

9. That which Is measured out, allotted, or 
assigned. 

• 10. Hetcniiiued or allotted extent cr 
length ; limit, 

“ l.nrd, mnke me to know o l lneend. and themwonir* 
of my iltty*.**— E*ahn xnh. 1 
11, Moderation; Just degree or amount. 
(Now only used In such phrnaea as within 
nuuirurf, beyond measure. Ac.) 

'* There I* measure In every tiling.” — SJutkesp. ; Much 
Ado About \othing, II 1. 


12. Full or sufficient quantity. 

" Til never paiue ftffnln. 

Tfll either death I Lath clewed the*o eye* of inlna 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge.' 

SEuLl tp. : 3 Henry 17.. 1L A 

13. Degree, extent ; imlelinitc amount or 
quantity. 

“The rain* were bnl precamtory tn *ome measure.' 
— Hu met . Theory of (A* Earth. 

11. Meana lo on end ; onytlrng done as a 
preparatory stop Uiwaids the end to which it 
is intended to lead ; an act, a step, or proceed- 
ing designed for the accomplishment of ai- 
oiject : us, wise measures, prudent measurc4,Sic 

15. A law, a statute, an act of Congress. 

IL Technically: 

1. Geol. (PL): A aeries of beds, strata ; the 
word occurs chiefly in the term coi.l-mftur«res. 

2. Joinery: Single measure is square on 
both sides ; double measme moulded on both 
sides ; measure nnd a half moulded on ona 
hid'*, square on the other. 

3. Math.: The measure of a quantity In its 
extent, or its value, m terms of some other 
quantity of the same kind, taken as u unit of 
measure. 

4. Mining ; A stratum or bed of coal. 

5. Music: 

(1) A general name for a r.low and stately 
dance, supposed to be liko the minuet. Reed 
says that — 

"The measures were performed »t coart and ftt 
poll lie euicrtiiiunienU of t.»e eocietie* >«f law and 
equity, at ti.tlr bull* on panicnUr occ.uioua. It wju 
formerly not dccuud tucunvuteul with propriety even 
lor the gravest peraou* to joiu »« them ; ami accord- 
ingly ut the reicl*, which were celebrated nl the luru 
of Court, ithianot been uuuxual forthehratchHiacter* 
In tho law to bccuuio per longer* in trwtulmg the 
tuciuu re*." 

(2) Time, pace. 

(3) Rhythm. 

(4) The contents of a bar. 

G. Poetry : The arrangement of the syllables 
in each line with respect to quantity or accent ; 
rhythm, metie: as, iambic 7ra«t!WJT, hexameter 
measure. 

7. Print. : The epnee in a composing-stick 
between the end and the slide ; the length of 
a line, and ao the width of a column or of s 
page of type. 

Ti (1) Lineal measure: The tnensuie of linef 
or distances; tha standard unit of liueai 
measure m America is the yard The sys- 
tem ia based upon the law ul nuture that 
the force of gravity Is constant at the same 
point of the eurth's surface, ami consequent ly 
that the length of a pendulum which oscillates 
a ceitain number of times in n given juried is 
also constant. It 1ms lung been decreed by 
iha English law' that the 3 Turns l’ urt of l ^ e 
length of a single seconds pendulum in a 
vacuum at the Tower of London shall be re- 
garded aa the standard English foot, and from 
this, by multiplication and division, the entire 
system of lineal measures Is estaldiMicd. 
Thia standard yard, originating iu England, 
has been adopted in the United Stales, aud 
forms llic basis of nil our systems of measure- 
ment. Copies of the standard yard are pro- 
served nt several places in London, and art) 
kept with similar euro in Washington. Tho 
French system of incusiiira is founded uj»oii 
the length of on arc of the meridian. Hy a 
very inmntc survey of the length of an lire uf 
the meridian from Dunkirk to Harcclona, the 
latitude of both places being determined by 
exact observation, tho length of u quadrant of 
the meridian was computed, and it has Is en 
decreed by French law tli.it the ten-millionth 
part uf tins length shut) U> reganlnl as a 
standard French metre, und from this, by 
multiplication nnd division, the entire system 
ol linear measures bus been established. 

(2) Unit of measure ; A given quantity, used 
as a standard of comparison in measuring n 
quantity of the same kind Every kind uf 
quantity lias its own unit of measure, and 

under dillercnt circumstances, the same kind 

of quuntity may have different, mats ol 
measure. 

(3) Line of measures: The line of intersect ion 
of the primitive plane, with n plane jiussiiig 
through I he axis of the primitive circle and 
the axis of tho circle to l*o project ol. 

(4) Men sun af angles: The right angle being 
taken as the angular unit, its subdivisions 
art* degrees, minutes, rand se« ends. The right 
angle contains ninety d gives, the degree sixty 

minutes, and the minute sixty lids. All 

smaller fractions are expressed decluudiy iu 


boil, h(S>t; J6^rl; cat, 90!!, chorus, fhln, benph; co. feom; thin, (his : sin, ns: expoot, Xenophon, exist. Iris;, 

-clan, -tian = shf>n, -tlon, -sion — shun ; -Hon, -jion — zhun, -clous, -tlous, -sious — ah us. -bio, -tile, Ac. = byl, dyl. 
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terms of the second. The Fiencli have pro- 
posed to divide the right angle into lui) equal 
parts, called grades, hut the suggestion haa 
uot been extensively adopted. 

(5) Measure of a number or quantity: 

Math. : A number or quantity is said to be 
a measure of another when it is contained in 
it a certain number of times exactly. 

(6) Measure of iruignification : The measure 
of magnification, or magnifying power of any 
optical instrument, is the ratio of the magni- 
tude of the image to the magnitude of the 
object, or, more precisely, the ratio of the 
apparent diameter of the image to that of the 
object. [Microscope, Telescope.] 

(7) Measures of merchandise nml artificers' 
i rork: These vary according to custom and 
trade : the yard ami its fractions lor woven 
goods ; the fathom for rope; the bushel, peck, 
and gallon for grain and roots ; the gallon and 
its subdivisions lor liquids. 

(8) Measure of a ratio ; Its logarithm, in 
any system of logarithms, or the exponent of 
the i lower to which the ratio is equal, the 
exponent of some given ratio being assumed 
as unity. [Ratio.] 

(9) Measure of surfoce : The unit of measure- 
ment is the square yard. The units employed 
in land measure are the perch, rood, and acre 
(q.v.). 

(10) Measures of volume and capacity: Solids 
are estimated in cuhie yards, feet, and inches. 
1728 cubic inches make a cubic foot, and 27 
cubic Jeet make a cubic yard. 

(11) Measures of weight : [Weight]. 

H For measures of time and of apace, of 
velocity and of mass, see these words, also 
the foregoing phrases and terms. 

ouas'-ure (s as zh), *mes are, *mes- 
or-en, v.t. A i. [Fr. mesurer ; from Lat. inen- 
suro, from mensura = a measure (q.v.) ; fcjp. 
mesurar; UaL misurore.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. To compute, determine, or ascertain the 
measurement, extent, quantity, dimensions, 
area, or eajiaeity of by reference to a certain 
standard or rule : as, To measure distance, to 
•wostire the capacity of a cask, to measure the 
degree of heat or cold, to measure the height 
jf a man, Ac. 

2. To serve as the measure of ; to serve to 
express the measurement or dimensions of. 

“ An ell Mid three-quarters will not measure her 
from hip to hip."— Shasesp. ; Comedy of Errort, iii. 2. 

3. To estimate by reference to ar.y standard ; 
to judge of the value, extent, magnitude, or 
greatuessof; to appreciate. 

" What thought can measure thee, or tancue 
Relate thee?" Milton: P. L., viL uii 

4. To take or set apart a certain portion of 
by measurement, with a certain standard or 
rule. 

" He measured six measures of barley and laid It on 
hex ' — tiuth iii. is. 

5. To allot or distribute by measure ; to 
deal out, to mete. 

•• With what measure you mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. Matthew vd. 5. 

6. To mark out in stated quantities ; to ap- 
portion. 

. " What thou seest Is that portion of eternity called 
time, measured out by the «uu.‘‘— Addison ? Spectator, 
Ho. 153 

* 7. To adjust, to proportion, to accommo- 
date. 

** All start at once : Otleus led the race ; 

The uext Ulysses, measurin 7 pace with pace." 

Hope : Uomer; Iliad xxxiii. 88$ 

* S. To keep within measure or bounds ; to 
moderate, to restrain. 

"The iibilosophre . . . him beteebeth 
The lore. Im*e that he shall manure 
His bodle.’* Gower : C. A., viL 

•9. To consider; to take into consideration 
or thought. 

** He comes o’er is with our wilder days. 

Hot maturing what use we made of them." 

Shaketv. : Uenry L 2. 

* 10. To pass over, to traverse, to travel. 

** What seas they measured, and what fields they 
fought." Pope: Uomer ; I had xxiv. 14. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To take a measure or measnrements. 

1 2. To result, nr turn out on measurement : 
as, This will measure well. 

3. To be in extent or quantity : as. The tree 
measures the feet in diameter. 

H (l) To measure one's length: To fall, lie, 
or be thrown down. 


(2) To measure strength : To determine supe- 
riority by contest; to engage in a contest. 

" The factions which divided the Princes camp had 
an oppoi tun u,y of measuring their strength."— Macau- 
lap : II at. Eng., ch. lx. 

(3) To measure swords ; To fight with swords. 

* meas' -ure-a-ble, (s as zh), n. [Measur- 

able.] 


meas ured (s as zh), * mes-ured, pa. par. 

& m [Measure, a.] 

A. As 7x1. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Computed, ascertained, determined, or 
set out by measurement or a rule. 

*• The rest, no portion left 
That may disgrace his art, or di&aiipoiut 
Large ex pec tit ion. he disposes neat 
At measured distances." Vow per ; Task. HL 24. 

2. Delilierate and uniform ; steady, slow, 
not hurried. 

" And the measured tread of tbs grenadiers. 
Marching down to their bants on the shore." 

Longfellow : Landlord’s Tale. 

*3. Deliberatelystated ; certain, indubitable, 

“ A positive and measured truth."— Bacon : Advance- 
ment of Learning, bk. i. 

4. Limited, moderated; kept within bounds 
or limits : as, He spoke in no measured terms. 

5. Arranged rhythmically. 

** Closing the sense within the measured time, 

Tis hard to fit the reason to the rhyme." 

Dryden : Art of Poetry. IL 

t meas-ureless (meas as mezh), a. [Eng. 
measure; -less.] Having no measure; un- 
limited ; immeasurable. 

•' Measureless meadow# of sear grass." 

Longfellow : Miles Stiindls\ Jr. 


t meas ure lcss ness (meas as mezh), s. 

| Eng. measureless ; -ness.] The q oality or state 
of being measurelesa. 

" A corresponding measureUssnett In vituperation." 
—a. Eliot: Homota, ch. xix. 


meas'-ure ment (s as zh), 5. [Eng. mea- 
sure ; -ment.] 

1. The act of measuring anything; mensn- 
ration. 

"(The] length is not beyond the limits ©t very 

exact measurement." — Uerschel : Astronomy (18061. 

J 2 >.< 9 . 

2. The quantity, amount, or extent ascer- 
tained by measuring ; area, size, capacity, 
content 

measurement-goods, s. ]>l Light goods 
which lire charged freight by the bulk of the 
packages, as distinguished from heavy goods, 
which are charged by the weight. . 

meas -ur-er (s as zh), s. [Eng. measur(e); 
-cr.) 

1. One who or that which measures. 

"The world's bright eye. Time's measurer, begun 
Through watery Capricorn his course to mu." 

Howell : Letters, p. 7. 

2. One whose occupation or duty is to mea- 
sure goods iu market. 

3. One who measures up work on h building, 
&c., as a basis for the contractor's prices or 
estimate. 

*4. An officer of the City of Londou who 
measured woollen cloths, coals, Ac. ; a meter 
(q-v.). 

meas ur-irig (s as zh), * mes-ur-ing, 

pr. far., a., A s. [Measure, v.J 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Computing, ascertaining, or determining 
the measurement, capacity, extent, or amount. 

2. Used or adapted for computing or ascer- 
taining measurements. 

" Behold a man with a measuring line In his hand." 

— Zec-'i ariah il 1. 

* measuring-cast, s. A cast or stroke 
in a game which cannot be distinguished from 
others without meas 1 1 rem eut. 

" When lusty shepherds throw 

The bar by turns, and noutj the rest out-go 

So fax, but tb.it the rest axe measuring-castsf 

Waller. {Todd.] 

measuring - chain, s. [Surveyor’s- 
chain. ] 

measuring- faucet, s. A faucet which 
measures the amount of passing liquid. 

measuring-funnel, s. One having gradu- 
ations to indicate quantity stditferent degrees 
of fulness. 

measuring-instrument, s. An instru- 
ment or apjiaratus for measuring. 


measuring -machine, s. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining length, or “end mea- 
surement,'* with great exactness. 

measuring pump, s. A pnmp In which 
the piston operates in a chamber of known 
capacity, a train of wheels and dial registering 
the pulsations of the piston. 

measuring rod, measuring -line, 
measuring- bar, $. A roil, line, or bar. 
used fortlie purpose of measuring liases, Ac., 
in practical trigonometry. To guard against 
the expansion of the measuring-rod by heat 
Hnd its contraction by cold, it is made of two 
bars, one of brass and the other of iron, united 
by a cross-piece at the middle, and at either 
end by projecting tongues. Asbrasa expands 
by heat more than iron iu the proportion of 
five to thiee, the projecting tongues are so 
constituted that the w hole length of one ia to 
that of the part outside the bars as five is to 
three. The metals then so work against each 
other that, at all temperatures, the distance 
between the projecting tongues remains the 
same. (Airy: Popular Astron. (ed. 6th), pp 
48, 49.) 

measuring -tape, a. A tape divided 
loto inches and fractions, and coiled around 
an axis in a box ; retracted by a spring or 
winding handle. 

measuring -wheel, s. A wheel for mea 

Buring the cncumfercnce of n carriage-wheel, 
in order to find the length of tire requireil A 
circumferentor. The amalf wheel has a known 
circumferential measurement, and is divided 
into inches and fractions. The result ia told 
in numbers of revolutions and fraction of a 
revolution expressed iu inches. 

meat, * meate, * mete, s. [A.S. mete ; cogn. 
with Dut. met; Icel. mnto; Dan. mad; Sw. 
mat; Goth, mats; O.H.Ger. mas.] 

1. Originally food of all kinds ; food In 
general ; anything fit for eating, or eaten by 
men or animals for nourishment. Horae-meuf 
is still used locally for fodder, and g^een-nteaf 
is a term often applied to edible vi 0 etahle$, 
such as lettuces, cresses, Ac. {Matt. xxiv. 45 ) 

2. Limited now chiefly to annual food ; the 
flesh of animals used as food. 

*• A trencher of meat half raw and ball burned. 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. The edible portion of anything : as, ttu. 
meat of an egg. 

(1) Meat and drink: Life ; perfect enjoy- 
ment. {Sludccsp. : As Tou Lite Jt, v. 1.) 

(2) To sit at meat : To ait or recline at a table 
at meals. 

meat biscuit, s. A portable, concen- 
trated preparation of meat, pounded, dried, 
mixed with meal, and baked. 

meat-chamber, s. An apartment re- 
cently introduced between decks iu the ocean 
steamships, with a huge tank in the middle, 
capable of holding lliiity or forty tuna of ice 
for the purpose of transporting fresh meat to 
Euiope. It is a gigantic refrigerator. 

meat-chopper, s. A machine for miniv 
ing meat for sausages or for stewing. 

meat-crusher, s. A pair of rallere for 
rendering steak tender, one roller having cir- 
cumfereuiial and the other longitudinal corru- 
gations. 

meat-cutter, s. A machine for mincing 
flesh ; a sausage-machine. 

meat-fly, s. 

Entw. : A name vaguely applied to various 
fiies of the genus Musca, as Musca carnar ia, 
M. wnnitnria , Ac., that deposit their eggs on 
meat, which larva; they devour. The analo- 
gous name of Flesh-flies is often applied fcn 
the dipterous family Musculo;. 

meat hammer, s. A maul with a notched 
or ridged face, lo pound meat aad make it 
more tender. 

meat-hook, s. A hook in a larder or on 
a butcher's stall, on which to bang joints of 
meat. 

meat knife, s. A knife the haft of whose 
blade passes through the handle, which con- 
sists of two pieces known as scales, and 
secured by rivets. 

meat- offering, ?. 

Judaism: Heb. (minchhah) =» (1) a 

gift ; (2) tribute ; (3) an unbloody sacrifice 


f5te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
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offered to God. the word meat being nsed 
not a* in the English phrase butchers meat, 
but with a meaning not tar from the opposite 
one. A meat offering might be of line flour 
with oil | toil ied oil it and frankincense put 
iipor. it; or of fine flour unleavened and 
mingled with oil linked in nn oven, in a pan ; 
or. thirdly, flratfruits <f dried eorn with oil 
and frankincense. In all meat-offerings there 
was salt, hut never leaven. A memorial por- 
tion of every meat-offering, including all the 
fmnkincei.se, was consumed by fire to Jehovah, 
the lest waseaten by t lie priests and every mnle 
descendant of Aaron (Lev. ii. 1-16 ; vi. 14—1 s). 

moat-safe, a. A a.ife with perforated 
zinc or wire gauze front in which to keep meat. 

meat salesman, a. One who acts as an 
agent for breeders of cattle, receiving the car- 
casses, and selling them retail to the butcher 

meat-saw, a. A saw resembling a teuoo- 
*aw, but with a steel or Iron back. 

meat-screen, a. A metallic screen placed 
behind roasting meat to reflect the heat of 
the Are. 

meat-spit, s. A aplt for holding n roast- 
ing joint while turning in front of the tire. 

meat-tab, s. A tub for holding pickled 
meat. 

•meat, v.t. (Meat, «.] To supply with 
meat or food ; to feed. 

"Hnat« then mu) meat your men." 

Chapm in . llvmer ; liiad xlx. 19ft- 

• meat -ed, • met-ed, a. [Eng. meat ; -cd.) 
Fed. foddered. 

*' 81 rung oxen and horse*. wel »hixl anil wet clad, 

Wei moated and utwd." Taster : Husbandry. 

• meathe, s. [Mead (l), *.] 

meat-I-ncss, s. (Eng. mealy; -n«s.] The 
quality or state of being meaty. 

'•f felt as though l were pervaded hy meatiness for 
many hour*." — A. Trollope: Australia. L 67. 

• meat' less, a. (Eng. meal ; dess.] Destitute 
of meat. 

"Orowllnjf over hi* nnouvled virtue an a cur tfrowla 
over a meatless boue . M — Levy s Hut. of fhUot., 1. l>i. 

mS-a' tfls, 5. (Lai. = a passage, going, motion, 
or course, from meo = to go, to pass.J 
Anat. : An opening or canal, as the meatus 
avditorius, extending from the concha to the 
tympanum; in its lining membrane are found 
the ceruminous glands, secreting the wax of 
the ear. The meatuses of the nose are passages 
between the spongy bones and the nasal fos^e, 
and in rushing through them, the nir deposits 
its odour on the mucous membrane. 

meatus-knife, a. A email knife with a 
triangular concealed blade in n long thin shaft ; 
used in operations in tho meatus auditorius, 
such «s obliterating structures, opening pus- 
tules, scarifying, removing polypi, &c. 

meat «. (Eng. meat; - y .] Abounding Id 
meat ; resembling meat ; fleshy, but not fat 

meaw, mcawL, r.f. [Mew, Mewl,] 

t mea’-zel, a. JMeasle, Mehel.) 

• mca’-zle, v.L [Mizzle.] 

t me blcs, *, pi. [Fr. meuWes.] Movahla goods. 

Mi$c' ca, s. [Arab.] 

Ceog. : The sacred city of the Muhamma- 
dans. 

Mcccar balsam, s. 

Hot : Dnlanmodendron Opobabnmum. 

mo chan ic, * mo-chdn' Ick, • mo- 
ohon leko, " mo-chan-lko, a. A «. [O. 

tV. nwchunitpte, nura nit pie (Fr. mccanitfuc), 
from Igit. mechanica, from Or. pr/xanKr/ 
(michanilJ [fcduic]) (the science of) me- 
chanics ; pr)xayrf (mf.chanr) z= a maehluo; Sp. 

St Port, mecanlcn; Ual. Tnrcmnico.] 

* A. Am adjective : 

1. /At.: Of or i>ertalning to mechanics; 
mechanical. 

“Bwiaetlniw he ply'it the *lro»g mechaule tool." 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, 11. IS. 

2. Fig. : Vulgar, common, Imre. 

** Ami worthy *hnmcful cheek It were, to «tioid 
On more mrrA.tnlc euiiiplemeiit.' 

Kfutkerf, : jtntttuy 4 Cleopatra, Ir. 4. 

B. Aa auh$t.: One who is employed or 
skilled In the construction of materials, ns 
wood, metal, Ste., Into any kind of structure 


or machine ; one who is skilled in the use of 
tools or instruments ; an artizan ; a handi- 
craftsman ; one who follows a mechanical 
trade for his living; a skilled workman; 
nn artificer. The term is used somewhat 
loosely, hut is always understood as excluding 
agricultural labourers, or such as work with 
tlio pick, shovel, spade, or similar tools. 

"Some plain who. without pretence 

Ty birth or w It, nur give* nur toke* offence.’ 

Covepcr: Jiytirement, 449. 

mcchanics’-lnstttutc, s. An institu- 
tion lbr providing instruction and recreation 
to mechanics nml artizans, by means of read- 
ing-rooms, libraries, lectures, classes, Ac. 

me chiin' l-cal, a . St s. [Mechanic.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally ; 

1. Pertaining to, depending upon, or in 
accordance with the principles or lawa of 
mechanics. 

"We hiive oJ*o diver* m^cfcrinieaf arts, which you 
have noL‘‘— .flacon * A'ew A Hunt it, p. 28. 

2. Acting by or resulting from weight or 
moineutum : as, mechanical pressure. 

3. Pertaining to those changes in bodies in 
which they' form compounds, without losing 
their identity in the compound substance, as 
opposed to chemical : as, a mechanical mixture. 

IL Figuratively : 

1, Resembling a machiue : as— 

(1) Acting without thought, consideration, 
or independence of judgment. (Said of per- 
aons : as, a mccAanicaf follower of a party.) 

(2) Done without thought, intention, or de- 
liberate design, but by mere force of habit: as, 
a mechanical action or movement. 

(3) Characterized by unthinking obedience or 
subserviency to external rule or guidance; Dot 
marked by individuality or freedom of thought. 

" How fur you may be pleased with the versification 
And mere mechanical ports of thl* attempt, 1 do not 
pretend to inquire." — Goldsmith; Deserted Village. [To 
SirJ. Ueynotds.) 

(4) Not designed or intended ; happening 
In tha ordinary coursa of things. 

*' The iudirect influence which tnecAatifonf causes 
often exercise."— Hcrtchcl ; Astronomy (1869). $237. 

• 2. Employed as a mechanic ; following 
the trade nr occupation of a mechanic. 

" I# thl* a holiday? What I know you not, 

Belug mn'Linfca/, you ought not walk. 

Upon a Inhuming day." 

Aiuikotp. : Julius Ccetar, I. 1. 

• 3. Of mean or low occupation ; vulgar, 
common, base, rude, mean. 

“Hang him. mochameal wilt-butter rogue! I will 
■tare him out of hi* wits; 1 will awe him with my 
cudgel.’— Shakcsp. : Merry IViees of Windsor, II. 2. 

• B. As snbst. : A mechanic. 

** A crew of patches, rude mechanicals. 

That work for bread upon Athenian its 11*.” 

Shakes/), : Midsummer Sight’s Dream, 1IL 2. 

(1) Mechanical solution of a ;>ro&/m: Solu- 
tion by nn v menus not strictly geometrical, as 
by means of a ruler aud compasses or other 
instrument. 

(2) Mechanical theory of cleavage : 

Ceol. : The theory that many beds have 
undergone compression in a detection per- 
pendicular to the planes of cleavage, and a 
corresponding expansion in the direction of 
tho dip of the cleavage. This hypothesis 
was brought forward hy Mr. I>. Sharpe, F.G.S., 
in 1 847, following out the observations pub- 
lished by Frof. Philips in 1S43. in 1853 Mr. 
Sorhy proved the theory to he largely ap- 
plicable to the slaty rocks of North Wales 
ami Devonshire. 

(3) Mechanical theory of heat : 

Phya. : Tho same as Dvnamical-theoiiy 
( q.v.). 

(4) Rocks of mechanical origin: 

Ceol.: Rocks composed of mud, sand, or 
pebbles, laid down by the action of running 
water, also the accumulations of stones, 
Hcorifp, Ac., thrown out by a volcano, ami 
arranged by the action of gravity, as distin- 
guished from crystalline rucka, which are of 
chemical origin. ( Lyell .) 

mechanical bronchitis, s. 

Pathol. : Bronchitis produced by tho Inhala- 
tion of parlijlcs of matter, which irritato tho 
luln.'H of the air sacs. 

mechanical broom, a. A sweeping ma- 
chine, usunlly propelled by horses, nml having 
revolving brooms achiati-d by the supporting 
wheels, and delivering the dust and mud Into 
the itox of the waggon or Into the gutter. 


meclmnical-diirvc, t. Tho same u 

TnANSCENDENlAL-CUrtVE (q.v.). 

mechanical dysmenorrhcea, «. 

Pathol. : Obstruetion t<^ the im nstncil dis- 
ebai-ge. 

mechanical-lamp, s. Ancither name 
for Carcel's cloek-wurk lump, in wliieh the ml 
is pumped from a lower reservoir to the wick- 
tube by ine;ins of clock-work, ao as to furnish 
a sni>]>ly exceeding that consumed by tint 
wick, the surplus flawing back outside of the 
burner. The object is to afford equal and 
ample supply of oil to the flame. 

mechanical' philosophy, s. 

I fist . ifr Philos.: The name given to any 
theory which seeks to account for tho phe- 
nomena or the universe by the movements of 
elementary bodies. The best example of 
mechanical-philosophy, either in ancient or 
modern times, is the Atomism of Leucippus, 
of Democritus, and of Epicurus. 

mechanical pigeon, s. A flying object 
forming a substitute for a pigeou iu ahooting- 
malebes. 

mechanical - powers, *. pi. Contri- 
vances by which a great weight may be sus- 
tained, or a great resi.-danee overcome, by a 
amalt force. They are the wedge, the Inclined 
plane, the screw, the lever, the wheel and axle, 
and the pulley. 

mechanical telegraph, m. Another 
name lor the automatic telegraph, in which a 
message represented by r series or succession 
of dots is passed beneath a key or stylus, s» 
an to make and break the circuit by mechani- 
cally passing through. 

mechanical-stoker, s. A mechanical 
attachment to a ateam Iwilcr furnace for tin* 
automatic supply of fuel, either as i>owdor or 
In pieces broken to a regulur size. It usually 
consists of a hopper containing the fuel, at 
t he bottom of which are rollers which force the 
coal on to the grate. 

meehantcal theory, *. (Mechanical- 

PHILOSOPHY.] 

* mc chAn -i cal-lzc, r.f. [Eng. mechanical; 
-ize.] To render mechanical or mean ; to de- 
base. 

me Chftn'-i- cal -ljf , mh», [Eng. mechamenl • 

-ty-1 

1. In a mechanical manner; by means of a 
machine or mechanism ; according to the Laws 
of mechanism. 

"The chick with all IU part* U not n m*cfuinic*sUy 
con tri veil online."— Uoyi* . H'orAx, lit. few 

2. By physical force or power. 

3. In a manner resembling n machine ; with- 
out thought, care, or independent judgment; 
by the mere force of habit. 

■’Guard*, mechanically formotl In rank*." 

Co to per ; Tab!* Talk. Lift. 

4. Without losing its Identity ; opposed to 
chemically. 

’’They contain nlllca. alumina. potn»h, a^lA, «□<! 
mica mixed mechanically togclhcr.”— TynthOl t'mg 
motifs of heteneo, (cd. 3rxf), ji, 411. 

•me-ch&n'-l-cal ness, s. (Eng. mecho 
cal; -Mf«.] Tho quality or state of tx*ing 
mechanical. 

mcch-a m clan, s. [Fr. mtonrfcfrii, from 
l>at. »iVc/miticus = nu'chanie (q.v.). ] Ono who 
is skilled or vented in mechamcH. 

”If It were |>rr«umcd that noue hut geometer* and 
mcrArmIWa/u*houldom|>l«>y thcmactvc* nl*>ut writing 
auy iKortot that lil*L>ry . "—/J»ylo: Works, 1L 47S. 

m6 45hin i-oa-, pref. fLat mechanical — 
mechinno (q.v.).J IVrlsinmg to or connecte«l 
with mechanics or ini‘cli;miHiii. 

mcchonlco chemical, a. Of, pertain- 
ing, or refitting to both chemistry and un*- 
chauics. Used specially of hiicIi si lences as 
deetrlcily and magnetism, rohio of tho plto- 
mmiena of which require for their explauatiou 
tho laws of chemistry and of mechanics. 

mcchonlco corpuscular, n. An epi- 
thet applied to the Atomic theory, U-cau.se the 
atoms were supposed to contain within them- 
selves the elements of mol ion. 

M To , . . confound tti* f nrnilf* of the *n<vArtn«>F». 
cor;ai»ruhir |>l)llo*opliy.*— ir<uOmui(»r lUrietr. J*n. 
18W. | >. 1*2. 

mb chan lea, me chan Icka, * [Me- 

CIIANIC ] 

* 1. The science of machinery. 
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2. That branch of practical science which 
considers the laws of equilibrium and the 
motion of solid bodies; the forces by which 
bodies, whether animate or ioauunate, may be 
nade to act upon one another ; ami the weans 
by which these forces may be increased so as 
to overcome those which are more powerful. 
The term mechanics was originally confined to 
the doctrine of equilibrium. It is now, how- 
ever, extended to the motion and equilibrium 
of all bodies, whether solid, fluid, or aeri- 
form. That branch of mechanics which in- 
vestigates the relations between forces in 
equilibrium is termed Statics ; and that which 
investigates the effects of forces not in equi- 
librium, but producing motion, is termed 
Dynamics. The complete arrangement of 
mechanics is now made to embrace, besides, 
the pressure and tension of cords, the equi- 
librated polygon, the catenary curve, suspen- 
aioo bridges, the equilibrium of arches and 
tbe stability of l heir piers, the construction 
of oblique arches, the equilibrium of domes 
and vaults with revetments, the strength of 
materials, whether they be of wood or iron, 
dynamics (or the science of moving bodies), 
with hydrostatics, pneumatics, and hydraulics. 

“1 here understand the word mec/utnich* In * larger 
sense for tinase disciplines that consist of the applica- 
tions of tbe pure unUheuiaticka to produce or modify 
inotiou to iuierior bodies. '”— Boyle: ll'orfcj, hi. 435. 

(1) Animal mechanics: The department 
of science which applies the principles of me- 
chanics to the framework and other parts of 
the- human body, and of the bodies of the in- 
ferior animals. 

(2) Practical mechanics: The application of 
the principles of mechanics to practical pur- 
poses, as the construction of machines, build- 
ings, &c. 

(3) Rational mechanics: That branch of 
mechanics which treats of the theory of mo- 
tion. 

mech’-a-nism‘, s. [Fr. mecanisme, from 
mecaniqve == mechanic (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Action according to mechanical laws; 
mechanical ac tion. 

" After tbe chyle has jessed through tbe lungs, 
nature continues her usual to convert It 

into aiiiin.il oulfetanceb." — Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

2. The arrangement of the parts of a 
machine, engine, or other instruweut, in- 
tended to apply power to a useful purpose ; 
the parts collectively of a machine ; the ar- 
rangement and relation of the jiarts la a 
machine ; mechanical construction and ar- 
rangement ; machinery. 

" Many authors have spoken of tbe wonderful 
Trier lut nt m of s| i«ech."— Sfewurf ; The Human Mind, 
vol. U-. ch. ii„ $ 2 . 

II. Music: 

1. That part of an instrument which forms 
the connection between the player and the 
sound-producing portioa. 

2. The physical power of performance, as 
distinguished from tbe intellect or taste which 
directs it 

Xnech -a-nist, s. [Gr. /i^xav/J (meckane)=:a. 
machine ; Lug. suff. -is/.] 

* 1. Ord. La ng. : A mechanic, a mechanician ; 
one skilled iu the construction or use of ma- 
chinery. 

M What title* will he keep ? will he remain 
Mubicuui, gardener, builder, mechanist 1" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vll. 

2. Philos. : One of a school of philosophers 
who ascribed all the changes in the universe 
to the eff U of purely mechanical forces. 

’*mech’-a-nize, v.t. [Fr. fnfaz nfcer.] To sub- 
ject to contrivance, art, or skill ; to form by 
contrivance or design ; to form mechanically. 

’’The human frame a mechanised automaton."— 
Shelley. (A unci ndale J 

* me - chan' - 6 - graph, s. (Gr. ngxamj 
(mcchavi) = a machine, and ypd<£><i> (^ropfto) = 
to write, to draw.] One of a set of multiplied 
copies of an original, executed by means of a 
machine. 

•me -chan- o-graph' -1C, a. (Eng. mechano- 

graph ; -ic.) 

1. Treating of or dealing with mechanics. 

2. Pertaining to or executed by luechaao- 
graphy. 

* mech an Sg'-ra-phist, s. [Eng. mechnna- 
graph; -is/.] One’ who by mechanical means 
produces multiplied copies of any work of 
art, writing. Sic. 


* mech-an-og'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. mechano- 
graph ; 'y.) The art of multiplying copies of 
a work of art, a writing, Ac., by mechanical 
means. 

* mcch -an-ur-gy, *, [Gr. figx^vg (mechane) 

= a machine, and epyov (ergon) = work.] 
That branch of mechanics which treats of 
moving macliiues. 

Me-chit'-a-rlst, a. & s. (For etym. see 

def. !>.] ' 

A. Asadj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Armenian religious congregatiuo de- 
scribed under B 

"Printed at the .VcchUarist presses of Vienna and 
Venice.' —Addis <t Arnold : Vath. IHcL, p, 568. 

E, As substantive: 

Church Hist. : A congregation founded at 
the close of the seventeenth century by an 
Armenian, named Mechitar, for the purpose 
of instructing and improving the condition of 
his countrymen. He was ordained iu 1099, 
and went to Constantinople to put his plans 
into execution. Meeting with opposition theie, 
he founded a religious house at Modon in the 
Morea, and when war broke out between 
Turkey and the Venetian Republic in 1715, 
the latter power granted him the bland of 
San Lazzaro, in the lagoon between the Lido 
and Venice, where he founded the Armenian 
convent which is such an object of interest to 
travellers. The Mechitarists are devoted to 
literary work, principally the perfecting of 
Armenian, and the translation into that lan- 
guage of the principal productions of Euro- 
pean literature. 

mcqhe, s. [Fr.] 

Surg. : A bunch or pledget of cliarpie, 
cotton, or raw silk, for keeping open an ulcer 
or wound. Applied by an instrument known 
as a porte-meclie. 

Mech’-lin, $. & a. [From Mechlin or Malines 
in Belgium.] 

A. AssnbU.: A light Belgian lace with an 
hexagonal mesh ; made of three flax threads, 
twisted and plaited to a perpendicular line, 
the pattern being worked in the net, aud the 
plait-thread surrounding the flowers. 

B. As adj. : The term applied to the variety 
of lace described in A. 

me-chldic, a. (Eng. me(conin); chlo(rine ), 
and suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 

mechloic-acid, s. 

Chan. : A crystalline acid produced bv the 
action of chlorine ou meconin. It crystallizes 
in fine prismatic needles ; sparingly soluble in 
cold, but easily soluble in boiling water. 

me-qiSt'-OpS, J. [Gr. p. y taros (megistos) = 
very great, and di/i (ops) = the countenance.] 

Zool. : A genus of Crocodilidae from Africa, 
erected by Gray. Jaws oblong, slender, and 
rather flat; nose not swollen; cervical and 
dorsal plates united ; hind feet webbed. Me- 
cistops Dennett ii is Bennett's Gavial, jlf. catn- 
phraetus, the False Gavial. By many naturalists 
they are considered as varieties. 

me- 9 is-tur'-a, me-gis-tiir'-a, s. [Gr. 
tityurros (megistos) = very great, and ovpa (oura) 
= a tail.] 

OntilA.; Long-tailed Tit. It was raised to 
generic distinction, as Mecistura vagans, by 
Dr. Leach in 1810, without, however, specify- 
ing his reasons. He has been followed by 
Brehm and Bouaparte. (VameM.) [Parus, 
Tit.] 

Me-cho'-a-can, s. [See def.] The name of 
a maritime state in Mexico, whence the root 
was originally brought. 

Mechoacan-root, s. 

Dot. Fhaim. : The root of Batatas Jalapn t 
once erroneously supposed to be the true 
jalap, which it to a certain extent resembles 
in its purgative properties. 

Mec'-kel, s. [See def ] John Frederick 
Meckel’, a celebrated German anatomist (1724- 
74). He was the author of many scientific 
works, and, in 1749, published an account of 
the ganglion which bears his name. 

Meckel’s-cartilage, s. 

Anat. : The cartilage of the first or mandi- 
bular arch. It occupies the dcej>er part of 
the arch from a very early period, and remains 
visible in the human feetns up to the sixth or 


aeveuth month. Its proximal portion is con- 
verted Into the malleus of mammals and the 
quadrate bone of reptiles and birds. (QJuain.] 

Meckel’s ganglion, s. 

Anat.: The larger of the cranial ganglia. 
It is triangular in shape, reddish in colour, 
and is situated in the spheno-maxillary fossa, 
near the spheno-palatinc foramen, whence it 
is sometimes called the splieim-palatine gang- 
lion. The sub-maxillary ganglion was also 
discovered by Meckel. 

me com -e ter, s. [Gr. pgnos (mekosj ss 
length, aod perpov (metron) = a measure.] 

Surg. : A graduated instrument used at the 
Hospice de Maternity iu Paris, to measure 
new-boru infants. 

mcc-6-nam’-ic, a. [Eng. mecon(ic acid); 
am(monia), and suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 

meccnamic-acid, s. 

COHO 

Chem. : C 7 Ha(XH.AO c = C(N'H 2/ COIIO. 

COHO 

An amide of meconic acid formed by the action 
of ammonia on ethyl iin-cumc acid. It has 
not Km obtained in the crystalline form, and 
its formula is somewhat uoubtfuL 

mcc’-6-nate, s. [Eng. mecon(ic); suff. -ate.] 

Ckem . ; A salt of meconic acid. 

mc-con'-ic, o. [Eng., &c. mecon(inm ) ; suff. 
-ic.] Contained iu or derived from meconium 
(q.v.). 

meconic -acid, s. 

Chem. : C 7 H 4 O 7 . One of the constituents of 
opium discovered by Sscrturuer In 1605. It is 
prepared from the alcoholic extract of opium 
by precipitating with banc chloride and de- 
composing the baric meconate with aulphuric 
acid. It crystallizes iu colourless, mica-like 
plates or prisms, containing three molecules 
of water, with difficulty soluble in cold water 
and ether, but more readily in hot water aud 
alcohol. When heated to 200% it gives off 
carbonic anhydride, aod is converted into 
comenic acid, C 6 H 4 <J 5 . Its aqueous solution 
is coloured deep-red by ferric chloride. Me- 
conic acid is d Basic, aiid forms two classes of 
salts. When talcic meconate is dissolved in 
warm nitric acid, ami the solution cooled, 
brilliant plates of the monobasic salt (CyHgf^ 
Ca, 2HoU are produced. Di-anunonic niecou- 

ate, C 4 HO crystallizes in sleoder 

needbs. 

Di-ethyl meconic acid, C 4 IIO 
is obtained from the mother liquor from which 
the former acid has .separated. It forms 
flattened colourless prisms, melting about 
110 % and dissolving easily in water and alco- 
hol. The acid is monobasic, aud forms, with 
ammonia, a crystalline salt of a yellow colour. 

meconic-ethcr, s. 

Chem. : C 4 HO (C ^^ 5)0i Ethyl meconic 

acid. Obtained by passing dry hydrochloric 
acid gas into a solution of meconic acid in 
absolute alcohol. It forms small needlea 
soluble in water, ether, and alcohol, melts at 
15S\ aud sublimes in brilliant rhumbs. 

me-con'-i-dine, s. [Eng. mecon(in); Gr. 
elStK ( eidos ) = torn., and suff. -i«e.] 

Ckem. : C^H^NO-i- One of the alkaloids 
present in the aqueous extract of opium, dis- 
covered by Hesse in 1670. It forms a brown- 
ish, transparent, amorphous mass, ii soluble 
in water, but very soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzol, and chloroform. It melts at 5S% anc. 
is not sublimable. The aalts of meconidine 
are very unstable, and their solutions have an 
intensely bitter taste. 

mec'-o-nln, s. [Eug., <Src. mecon(ium ); auff, 
•in.) 

Chem. : CioH 1 () 0 4 . A neutral substance ex- 
isting in opium, first observed by Dublanc. 
It can be formed from narcotim* by the action 
of dilute nil ic acid, and from opianic acid by 
treatment with caustic alkalis. It may also 
be obtained fiom opium by allowing a cold- 
water extract to stand for some weeks, re- 
dissolving the crystalline deposit in alcohol, 
and again crystallizing. Meconin crystallizes 
in colourless hexagonal prisms, sola me iu 
boiling water, alcohol, and ether; slightly 
soluble in cold water. It has a very acrid 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, pot, 
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taste, melts at alHWt 9S\ ond distils without 
alteration. It forms substitution derivatives 
with bromine, iodine, Ac., of which bromo- 
meconin is tlie type, CioHjBrO^ 

mS-cd'-m-Um, *. [Mod. Lit., from Or. 
hi\kmv%ov (niton ion ) — (1) the julco of the 
iioppy, opium : (2) the discharge from the 
bowels of newborn children ; pgKtov (mekon) 
- the poppy.] 

Chem. : A substance occurring in the in- 
testinal canal of the foetus. It appears to bo 
a mixture of chnlesterin, bilo resin, casein, 
plcromel. biliverdin, mucus, and perlmps 
albumin. 

mco-6n~6p'-sis, *. [Or. (77u"L5n) — a 

poppy, and (<>psis) = appearance.] 

Hot. : Welsh-poppy ; a genus of rnpaveracece, 
intermediate between Papavrr ond Argemone. 
Be pals two ; petals four; Rtigma of few rays ; 
capsule opening l*elo\v tho style by four to 
aix valves. Known species niue, Meconopsis 
cambrica is the Common Welsh- poppy. It 
has large yellow {lowers. Rare in England, 
and only naturalized in Scotland. The roots 
of M. nepalensis, n. Nepaulcso apeeies, are very 
poisonous. It hns, however, sometimes been 
prescribed, as has M. aculeata, another Indian 
apeeies, as a- narcotic. 

mod al, s. rFr. m&laille, from Itnl, medaglia 
= a medal, a coin, from Low Lat. medalia . 
medalia = a small cuin, a corrupt, of Lat. vut- 
allnm, = metal (q.v.) ; Bp. medulla.] A coin ; a 
piece of metal cast iu the form of a coin, and 
stamped with some figure or inscription to 
commemorate the memory of some illustrious 
j»erson, or some remarkable deed, or as a 
reward of merit. A medal differs from a coin 
in that it is not current as money. [Numis- 
matics.] 

"An untl'iuo medal h&lf consumed with nut.'*— 
Boyle IVorJU, v. MS. 

medal machine, s. A machine for 
making copies of medals end raised or sunk 
worka on a scale larger or smaller than the 
origins! It comprises adjustable frames on 
the pantograph principle for carrying 1 racers 
which pass over the face of tho original, and 
mandrels in which the various cutters for 
producing the copy arc inserted. 

* mcd'-al-ist, a. [Medallist. 

4 mod - al - lot, * mod* - al -ct, [ Eng. 
medul ; dimin. suff. -fef.} A small modal ; they 
are frequently worn suspended from the neck, 
and In Catholic countries are impressed with 
figures of smuts, Ac. 

" I •bull lyg Irftve to give this clrms the appellation 
of medalet*. * — i't nkerion : Euay on Medals, voL i.. 5 li 

Oe d&l lie, a, (Eng. medal; -fc.] Of or 
pertaining to a medal or medals, 

** 1 h»ve lately seen, says Eugenlus, a medalllo hia. 
tory of tiie prcueut king of Emuce ."— Adduon : Medal*. 
dial a 

mo dd! lion (Ion os yun), s. [Fr. m/Aailton , 
from 1 till, meduglione, from medaglia = a 
medal (q.v.).] 

1. A large antique medal or memorial coin, 
usually of gold or silver, and larger than cur- 
vet coins. 

•• Under this term [medallion*] aro Included all the 
tleces produced by the aucieiit mint*, which, from 
heir lujierlor size, were evldeutly not luteutled for 
Circulation.^ Addison : Ancient Mvdtlt, dial UL 

2. Carved, moulded, east, or stamped Hrcu- 
lar, ovel and sometimes square work, bearing 
on it objects represented in relief, as {lowers, 
lien* Is, figures, aulmols, Ac. 

mod -al- list, • mod -al-lst, s. [Eng. 
medal; -id; Fr. mtduillisfc,] 

1. One who engraves, stamps, or moulds 
medals. 

*' Bcutptorw jwvlnb'r*, ond medal 1 1* t* exerted tfielr 
utmost ok 111 Id lit. work of tmiuuiiittlnu hi* foAlurrs 
iu posterity.**— Macaulay: Mist. Eng., clu vll. 

2. One who studies tho history of medals ; 
me who in skilled or curious In medals. 

“At a medallist, you are not to look upon acablnet of 
Ked«Jii m a treiunr* of uioney."— Addison : On Medal*. 

3. One who has gained a medal at achool or 
college us tho rewnrd of merit. 

*m6-dflil lur [Eng.77Uv/a?,nndGr. tpyov 
irrgnn)^=. work.] The art of engraving, atami>- 
Jng, or moulding mcdnla. 

mSd’ die, * mod ell, * mo dlo, * med- 
lon, " mollo, v.t. A i. (O, )'*r, meder, medler , 
writer = to mix, to Interfere or meddle with 


(Fr. m&er), from Low Lat. misculo = to mix, 
from Lat. miscea; Sp. mtsclar ; Port, mesclar ; 
Ital. mischiarc.] 

* A. Transitive: 

I. Lit.: To mix, to mingle. 

“The I gnven him to drynke wyn modUd with galL” 
— WycUJJt: Matthew uvu, Si. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To mingle, to Interlard. 

2. To confuse, to confound. 

*' A medled «UU> of the order* of tb« gospen.**— 
Hooker: Ecclos. Politic, l>k. Iv., J 8. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To mix, to mingle. 

" More to know 

Did never meddle with my thought*." 

Shake*] >. ; Tent pat, L 2. 

2. To take part ; to deal, to interpose, to in- 
terfere : — 

* (1) In a good sense : to attend. 

"Study to l>e quiet, itnd to meddla with your own 
bufliuesa.*— Tyndale: 1 TheuoL lv. X'J, 

(2) In a bad sen so : to interfero officiously 
with matters with which one has no personal 
interest; to put one's self forward imperti- 
nently, officiously, or offensively in tho affairs 
of others. 

3. To touch or handle things with which 
one has no business. 

mcd'-dler, s. (Eng. meddl(c); -er.] One 
who meddles; one who interferes or busies 
liiuiself officiously about matters with which 
ho has no personal concern ; au officious per- 
son ; a busybody. 

“ nis royal patron . . . bated a m*d<tlcr almoet a# 
much ns u coward. — Macaulay : HixL Enj ch. xvL 

med' dlo-somo, a. [Eng. meddle ; - some .] 
Inclined or given to meddling or interfering 
in the business of others ; officiously intru- 
sive. 

** Houonr. that meddlesome, officious 111, 

1‘unuirs thoe e'en la death.'* Muir: The Qrave. 

xncd'-dlc-somc-ness, S. [Eng. meddlesome ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being nieddle- 
aome ; ollicious Interference. 

‘>1 shall propound some yeueral rules acconllue to 
which such Tiuddfrsoau-HcM la coiuiuonly blameablc." 
—Harrow : sermon*. \ oL L. ser. 21. 

mcd'-dllng, a . (Eng. meddle; -int/.] Given 
to inteifcriug in the Concerns of others ; med- 
dlesome ; officiously intrusive. 

"To turn every Ignorant meddling ntagUtrute Into 
aiUt« iuquh l UnS-Maca ulay : Hitt. Eng , ch. xv. 

med -dling-ly, adv. [Eng. meddling; -ly.] 
lu a meddling, interfering, or officious manner ; 
officiously, luterferingly. 

Medo, s. [Lat Medus.] A native or subject 
of the ancient kiugdoiu of Media. 

] mo r -di-a, *. jd. [Medium.] 

* mo'-<lI-a- 9 $fi s. [Eng. Tuedia(fe); -ey.] The 
quality or state of being mediate or fonning 
an intermediate or intervening step. 

mcd-J-oo'- val, * med-i-o'-val, a. A «. 

[Lit. medius = middle ; cnium) = uu age, and 
,Eng. adj. stiff, -al.] 

A. As odj. : rertniuing or relating to the 
Middle Ages. 

t B. As subst. : Ono wlio belonged to the 
Middle Ages. 

**Thi* vli-w of tAudtcnpo dlfl'cn from thnt of lb« 
mediceals.'— /iuskt a. 

1 mod l-oo'-val 1 mcd-I-6'-val-ism, 
s. lEng. medUevtil; -fsm.] Tho r nnci ]’ Ies * 
manners, or spirit of the jliddle Ages, espe- 
cially in matters of religion and art. 

] mtfd-i-oo'-val 1st, 1 med t o'-val-lst, *. 

| Eng. viedUvrttl; *t..f.] Urn? wlio la versed in 
the history if the Middle Ages; one who 
sympathizes with or supports nudiievalism. 

* med-t to’ val-ly. * mcd-I-o’-val^l^, 

adv. [Eng. vadiuml; ■/»/.! In a imdircval 
manner; iu uecordancc wiili mcdiievali.siiu 

*ma'-df-al t n. A 8. [Lat. nvdialh, from 
medius a liiiddlc; Fr. medial.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a mean or aver- 
age ; mean. 

B. At substantive: 

Greek Gravi . ; A term sometimes applied to 
*^o letters b, g , nml d , ns being lntermedinto 
In ofmnd between the hard mutes p, k, and f, 
and tho aspirates ph, ch, ond th. 


medial-alligation, *. [Allioation, 2.] 
me dial- cade nee, «. 

Music: The cndeuce proj>er to the Mediant 
(q.v.). 

Me-di-an (1), a. A s. [Lat, Media = an an- 
cient kmgdoin of Asia.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Media or 
Its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : A Mode. 

mo -di-an (*2). a. [Lat. medianus, from medius 
= middle.] bituated or placed iu the middle ; 
passiug through or along the middle. 

•' Let bloud In tlie median vein of tho hwirL'*— IHsKop 
Hall : Sermon to the Lord* of Parliament. 

median-artery, j. 

Anat. : A branch of the anterior interos- 
seous artery. 

median-line, *. 

Anat. : A vertical line, supposed to divide 
a body longitudinally into two equal parts, 
one right tho other left Chaussier calls the 
lineu alba the median line of the abdomen. 

( Dunglison .) 

median-nervo, s. 

Anat. : A nerve arising by two roots from 
the inner and outer cord of the brachial 
plexus. It travels down the front of the 
forearm, and enters the palm, separating into 
tw r o nearly equal parts ; the external part 
supplies some of the short muscles of tho 
thumb, and gives digital branches to tho 
thumb and index finger; the second portion 
supplies the middle linger, and iu part the 
index and ring fingers. (<2«nin.) 

median-veins, 5. pi. 

Anat. : Three of the superficial veins of the 
forearm : the median basilic, the median 
cephalic, and the common median, or Jii nis 
brachii. [Basilic, Cephalic.] 

1 median- zone, s. 

Geog. & Liol.: Tho same as tho Deep-sea 
Con al-zone (q.v.). It is from fifty to a 
hum] red or more fathoms. 

mc-di ant, mo’-di-tmte, s. \Fr.mediante; 
ltal. mldiantc, from L*at. medians, pr. par. of 
medio = to divide In the middle ; medius = 
middle.] 

Music: 

1. One of the throe most significant regular 
modulations of the ecclesiastical inodes. 
[Mode.] 

2. Tho third degree of any scale, ao called 
because it divides tlie interval between the 
tonic and tho dominant iuto two-thirds. Thus 
in the scale of c, e is the mediant 

mc-di-is’-tin-nl, a. [Eng. mcdiastin(c); -at] 
uf or pertaining to the mediastine. 

^ There arc mediastinal arteries, brandies 
of the internal mammary artery, which ramify 
In the loose connective tissue of the medias- 
tinal apace (tho space bounded laterally by 
the light and left plume); mediastinal veins, 
ami mediastinal lymphatic glands. Pathologi- 
cally, there arc nmfia.sfiHnJ hydatids, tumour*, 
and’ cancer. 

mo'-dl-fts-tine, mo - df &s ti’- num. 
[Lit. mcdiasUnus = a helper, a common ser- 
vant, a drudge.] 

Anat. : Tlie Kept tun formed by the union of 
tho two pleura*. The term anterior medias- 
tinum Is given lo the part of tills septum In 
front of the heart and nerieiirdltim, and pos- 
terior mediastinum to tlie part behind. That 
portion which encloses the pericardium is 
sometimes distinguished as the middlo medi- 
astinum. (Cantu.) 

** None of tho mrmbrmir* v hlrli lnv«»»t the imld* of 
the hmut but rnny tho *caf of th|* iIIxoaw. the »n#- 
i Uastine x* well »* the jilvum.'— A r6i«<A»»<K . on Met 

mS-dJ-Ks-tl-m-tls, ». [I.nt. nu»liast%n{v*\ 
and Mill, -ilof, denoting intlnuimntion ; Fr. 
mtdiastinitc.] (M ediastixe. 1 
I 'nth. : Inflammation of the laminar tlsauo 
of thu mediastine. 

] mo' dl Ate, n. (Lat. wtffafuf, pa. pur. of 
medio t* t,'» l>o lu tho middle ; — middle ; 

Fr. mfdtat ; lint A Sp. nie^iufo.] 

L Situated or l»clng In tho middlo or be- 
tween two extremes ; middle. 

" AuxIoua wo lif*wr in • mrPtntm aUt*. 

Ilvtwixt lnllnity mid uothlnc " 

Pr\or: Solomon, 111. 


boh. JO^I ; oat, 9eil. chorus, 9hln. bench ; go, f:cm ; thin, ^hle ; sin, os ; expect, Xenophon, oxlst. -Ing. 

-don, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -(Ion, -«lon =» zbun. -oioua, -tloua, -slous = ehua. -bio, -dlo, Ac. » b^L dpi. 
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2. Intervening, interposed. 

" 8oou the mediate clour * b aha.ll be dispelled ; 

The »uu shall soon be face to face belidd." 

Prior. (Todd.) 

3. Acting as a means or medium ; not direct 
or immediate ; leading up to that which acts 
directly or immediately. 

••The immediate CAuae of death la the resolution or 
extinguishment of the spirits; aud Ithatj the destruo 
tiou or corruptiou of the organs la but the mediate 
cause ." — oa con : .Vi<t. Hist,, > SlW. 

4. Gained or ejected by the agency or inter- 
vention of a medium : ns, mediate perception, 
mediate knowledge. 

mediate -auscultation, s. 

Med. : Auscultation by means of the stetho- 
scope, as distinguished from immediate aus- 
cultation, in which the ear is directly applied 
to tne chest of the patient, 
mediate-testimony, s. 

Law: Secondary evidence. ( Wharton .) 

me' di-ate, V.t. k i. [Sp. mediar ; Fr. irUdier; 
Ital. median.] (Mediate, a.] 

Transitive: 

1. To effect by mediation or intervention 
between two or more parties. 

“ Employed to mediate 
A present marriage, to be had between 
Ului and the sister of tbs young French queen. 

Daniel : find Wurs, vilL 

2. To connect as two tilings distinctly sepa- 
rate by something interposed or intervening. 

3. To halve ; to divide equally. 

” They styled a double step, the apace from the ele- 
vation of one foot to tbe same fool set down itgam, 
mediated by a step of the other foot, a pace, equal to 
five teet.' —Bidder. 

B. Intransitive : 

« 1. To be or lie between two ; to intervene. 

•• They exclude ali other bodies that before mediated 
between the parte of their body ."— Mr A\ Dig by. 

2. To interpose or intervene between parties, 
as a common friend, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling them, or negotiating an agreement or 
arrangement ; to intercede. 

* me'-di-ate-ly, * mc-di at-ly,adi*. [Eng. 
mediate, a. ; -lit.] In a mediate manner; not 
directly or immediately : as, a medium, means, 
or secondary cause ; not primarily. 

•'Pcstileut contagion U propagated immediately by 
cooversiug with infected pers-us, and mediitcly by 
pestilent seiuiuarita propagated through the air."— 
Jj arvey . On Consumption. 

* me - di-ate ness, s. [Eug. mediate ; -ness.] 
The qualuy or state of being mediate. 

me dl a'-tion, * me di-a-cLoun, * me- 
di-a-cy-on, s. [ Fr. mediation, from Lat.tue- 
diatus , |«a. par. of medio = to be in the middle 
or between ; bp. mediacion; ltal. meiliazione.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The state or action of anything inter- 

{ >osed or intervening between two things ; 
utervention. interposition ; mediate agency. 

•‘It beiug the undeniable prerogative of the first 
cause, that whatsoever it does by the mediation of 
second cause*, it can do immediately by itself without 
them.'*— Smith: Vermont, vol. iv.. ser. 11. 

2. The act of mediating; intervention be- 
tween parties at variance for the purpose of 
reconciliation ; intercession. 

** Noble offices thou may'sc effect 
Of tnediativn after I kiq dead.'* 

Shakctp. : 2 Henry IV., Iv. t 

n. Music: That part of a Gregorian chnnt 
which lies between the reciting-uote and the 
Dext close. [Chant.] 

1 mc-df a tive, a. [Eng. mediat(c); -tty.] 
Of or pertaining to a mediator or mediation ; 
mediatorial. 

me-di at-I-za-tlon, s. [Eng. mediatise); 
-a/iou.] The act of mediatizing ; specillcally, 
a term applied to the annexation or absorp- 
tion of the smaller states of Germany by the 
larger neighbouring states, after the dissolu- 
tion of the German empire in 1S06, leaving to 
the former their nominal independence and 
sovereignty, and to their princes their rank, 
rights, and privileges. 

t me -dl-a-tize, V.t. [Eng. mediat(e); -ize.] 
To render mediate ; specifically, to make 
mediately, not immediately, dependent: as, in 
Germany, to annex a smaller state to a larger, 
leaving to it its nominal sovereignty, and to 
Its prince Ins title, rights, and privileges. 

"My host informed me . . . that the princes of 
Alteuetein hiul un to the beginning of the present 
century l*eu independent rulers, hut had then been 
m> chmized— ie., | ulltically disestablished, and made 
subjects of one uf the larcer states."— A. Q. Liddell, l» 
Mu cmillans J lagnzine, Oct. 1S31. p. -175. 


me - df-a-tor, * me-di-a-tour, *. [Fr. 

maiiateur , from Lat. mediator cm, accus. of 
maliator = one who comes between, a me- 
diator, from mediatus , pa. par. of medio = to 
be in the middle ; Jitedius = the middle; Sp. 
& Port, mediador ; Ital. mediatore.] 

1. One who mediates or interposes between 
parties at variance fur the purpose oi recon- 
ciliation or of etlerting an agieement or ar- 
rangement; an arbitrator. 

•' Thus authorised, the mediator! speedily concluded 
• treaty." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cii. xxi. 

2. Specifically, a term applied to Christ as 
the inteicessor between God and man. 

" There is one God. and ono mediator i»et«een God 
and man. the mau Christ Jesu*.'— l Timothy in $. 

The term meiliator — Gr. /iecrtr>)s (m&sitei.), 
literally, an iulennediary, an intercessor, a 
go-between, from /iktos (wwsos) = the middle, 
mid elpu (etmt)— to go — is applied in the New 
Testament to Moses and to Christ. The 
former was invited to hold inter\icws with 
Jehovah, canning messages from Him to the 
Israelitish people and back again (Exod. 
xix. 3, 7, 8, 20, xx. 22. xxi. 1, &c.). He also 
interceded for them when they had sinned 
(xxxii. 30-32). Tha Jewish covenant or testa- 
ment was “ordained through angels by the 
hand of a mediator’* (Gal. iii. 19, Ii.\\) ; Jesus 
was the mediator of the new and better 
covenant or testament (Heb. viii. 6. ix. 15, 
xii. 24). In the fullest sense, that of an in- 
tercessor, there is no mediator but Christ 
Jesus (1 Tim. ii. 5). He ever lives to make 
intercession for those who come unto God by 
him (Heb. vii. 25 ; cf. John xvii ). It is fur 
his name's sake that sins are forgiven 
(Ephes. iv. 32; 1 Jobn ii. 12). 

me dl-a-tor'-l-al, a. [Eng. mediator; -£ol.] 
Of or pcrtaining'to a mediator or mediation ; 
pertaining to the office or character of a me- 
diator. 

•* His mediatorial character ruid office was meant to 
be represented ns a perpetual character and office." — 
Pa Icy: Sermon iL 

me-di-a-tor’-I-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. me- 
diatorial; - ly .] In *a mediatorial manner; as 
a mediator. 

mo’-dl-a- tor-ship, s. [Eng. mediator; 
-ship.] The office, position, or character of 
a mediator. 

“The infinitely perfect mediotorship and interoes- 
alou ol Christ."— South: Sermons, voL vi., ser. L 

* mo'-dl-a-tdr-jr, a. [Eng. mediator; -y.] 
Of or pertaining to a mediator or mediation ; 
mediatorial. 

“The mediatory office whioh he was to be intrusted 
w i th. O/t n yan : Pilgrim's Progress, pL iL 

* mo di-a-trcss, * me'-diatrix, *. [Lat. 
mediatrix, fcm. of mediator — a mediator; Fr. 
mediatrice; Ital. mediutrice.] A female medi- 
ator. 

'• Whv didst thou not, O gentle mother-queen! 

As Judge and mediatress stand l*tw«ren?“ 

Lewis: Stalins, viL 

t me -die, $- [Medjck, s.] 

* med'-ic, a. [Lat. medians.] The same as 
Medical (q.v.). 

* med’ -ic-a-blc, o. [Lnt. medicabitis, frhm 
medico = to treat with medicine.] That may 
or can he cured or healed. 

mcd l-ca-go, s. [Commterl from Mq8i*oj 
noa (Mcdike pon)=the M.dian grass, which 
was lucerne, said to have been brought to 
Greece during the expedition of Darius.] 

Dot.: Med irk ; a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, sub tribe Trifolieai. The leaves are 
trifolinlate, the keel obtuse, the legumes 
spirally twisted, mure randy falcate, often 
spiny, rarely dehiscent. Found in Europe, 
the west of Asia, and the north of Atrica. 
Known species, forty. M. htptiUua, the Hop- 
trefoil, sometimes culled Shamrock, nud in 
Norfolk Non-such, is occasionally cultivated 
with other clovers. It is like the yellow 
oae, which, however, is a smaller ] lant 
and annual. M. *a tiea. is Lucerne (q.v.), 
a nativo of tho Eastern Hemisphere, hit 
largely grown ia tho United States. M. 
arboren, tho cytisns of the ancients, grows 
in the south of Italy, Creece and the Archi- 
pelago. The Turks ’nse the wood to inako 
handles fur their sabres, and the Greek monks 
for making beads. 

med ic al, a. [Low Lat. medicalis , from Lat, 
medietts = a physician, medcor = to heal ; I tat 
& Sp. medico.] Pertaining to, connected with 


or employed in the science ol medicine, or tha 
art of healing disease : as — 

(1) Engaged in the profession of medicine: 
as, the medical profession, a medical studeut. 

(2 Used or intended for the teaching aad 
promotion of medical science; as, a medical 
school 

(3; Medicinal ; tev'NnS to cure or heaL 

medical Jurisprudence, *. That 

branch of JStite medicine which is concerned 
with Ahe administration of justice. It had ite 
rise in Germany; the first coutse of lecinrra 
oq the subject were delivered by Michalia 
nt Lcipsic nbout 1C50. Its introduction 
into England dates from the puldiciiliun 
of Fnrr’s Flnvents of Mtdirtd J»ri*prndntre, 
i i loiS, and into llio United States during 
tho early part of tho present century Medi- 
cal jurisprudence deals with (1) questions 
afieiting civil rights: as those ol pcismia] 
identity, age, sex, legitimacy, malingering, 
and unsounducss of mind ; (z) injuiics |*r- 
sous from whatever causes, when those in- 
juries me the subject of judicial inquiry. 
Under the second head toxicology is suiue- 
times included, though that sciuuce Uaa a 
copious literature of its owil 

medical photography, phr, [See 

It(E.\TCEN’S METilOU.] 

me d -ic-al-ly, cufu. [Eng. medical ; -ly.] In 
a medica’t manner; scconling to the rules of 
medicine ; for the purpose ot' healing. 

“ But that which chiefly rroraoted the ctmsUleratlon 
of these J iyes. ami mvdirti/ty advaiiceil the oame. 
t lie doctrine uf Hypiiucr^tea."-— Browne : Vulgar 

Erroars, bk. iv.. ch. xnL 

* me-dic-a-ment, s. [Fr.. from Lat. medica- 
mentum, from medico = to heal, to cure ; >p., 
Port., 6i Ital. medicamento.] Anything used 
in he:iling diseases or wounds ; a healing or 
curing a] 'plication ; a medicine. 

“ He umde uot venom to be uur |>cisou, for neither 
made he death or any deletery medicament ut*uu the 
earth.' —Hoyle: Works, ii. lili 

* mcd-ic-a-ment -al, o. [Eng medicament ; 
-id.] Of or pcrUiinuig to medicaments or 
healing applications ; having the qualities or 
properties of a medicament. 

* med-ic-a-ment'-al-ljf, adv, [Eng. med 
icamcntal ; -ly.] Alter the manner of inedica 
meats; as a medicament. 

" Not only aliineutalty in a eubstantlni mutntiun. 
hut Rlau medicauxentalf y. in any c*.rp real uwuver- 
eiuu ." — Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. iL, cb. v. 

* med'-i-c&S-ter, s. [Formed from Lat. 
medic us, ou the analogy of poetaster, cS:c.] A 
quack. 

"Medicasters, pretenders to physic.*— Whitlock: 
Manners of tho English. 

med -l -cate, r.f. [Lnt. medicatnx, pa. par. 
of medico = to heal, to cure; medic us — a 
l»hysician.] 

1 1. To tincture, imbue, or impregnate with 
any tiling medicinal. 

“The fumes, steams, and stenches of London do so 
medimte atnl iinprejpialo the >iir about it, thni U be- 
comes cajjabie of little more." — liruuut : Litis of Mor- 
tality. 

*2. To treat with medicine; to administer 
medicine lo ; to bail, to cure. 

“To meuil thy muuuds, to trench, to clear, to soil 
Thy groieful Helds, to medscatc tby eiuep." 

Dyer: The fleece, L 

tncd-l-cat-cu, pa. par. or a. [Medicate.] 
Impregnated or imbued with some medicinal 
substancs or quality. 

“ To this may 1>o ascribed the preat effects of medl 
catcd waters."— Arbulhnot : On Alitneuls. 

mcd-1-ca-tlon, s. [Lat. medicatio, from 
mcdtcatr.s , \ a. ] r.r. of medico = to lien!, to 
enra; Fr. medication; Sp. medicacion : ItaL 
mcdicazione.] 

I. Tlie act of medicating or impregnating 
with some medicinal ingredient or property. 

*2. The use or application of medicine; 
medical treatment. 

" Ileadviseth to ob<serve tho equinoxes and eo!stlre«j 
and to decline medication ten tlij a before uud after. 
— Brawn c : Vuljar L'rrours, bk. ix., ch. xxi 

*mQd -i-ca-tivc, a. [Eng. medicat(r); -itv.] 
Tending to heal or cure; cming, healing. 
“Those physlci-ns who protest to foifow nature la 
the treatment of diseases. I.y vnitchhr; ami aid.m? li« 
mcdicatice jiowers."— Stewart : Human Mind, VuL iL. 
ch. iv., $ 6. 

* M jd-i-^c'-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertainiag 
to tho Medici, a celebrated family of Florence, 
eminent patrons of art and literature. 
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•me di9' In-a-blo, cl (Eng. malUdn'e) ; 
*abte.\ Having tue properties or qualities of 
medicine; medicinal, healing* 

" Firal pouring out the nwd'co* bMie. 

The hrart, her tom luui rln* il. »he b»th 0 

inrgiUft : SigmnonUu * UuucarUo. Ju7. 

Xne-dl^'-In-al, me-dl 9 -in-all, a. [Lit. 

meihcinu/is, *fmm mctlicuut *= medicine ; Fr. 
nUdicirud; Sp. medicinal; Ital. medicinuU.) 

* Of or pertaining to medicioe or medical 
science* 

2. Flavin" the power or property of healing 
or mitigating disease; curing or tending to 
cure laidily disorders. 

"Sometime* even i*iy »on» torn modicinall "—Bithop 
Ball VM HeHffivn. cl], h. 

mo die' in al ly, adv . (Eng. medicinal; 

dy.) 

1. In a medicinal manner; with medicinal 
qualities. 

2. With a view to heal. 

♦3. According to the rules or principles of 
medicine 

•• M+lwinnltg to *bew the causc*. •ymptornea, And 
•everiil cure* «f ilf— Burton: Anat. of Melan. (oe- 
luocrlluj to the Reader, p. 74) 

medi - fine (i silent), s. (Fr. midecine = 
phy>ir; Pmv. medreina, medicina, metzinn, 
mezina ; Sp , Fort., & Hal. medicina, from 
Lat. wirdicirta = medicine.] 

1. Ordinary language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Physic, n remedv, a remedial agent, nn 
antidote t«» disease . aiiv substance prescribed 
for the alleviation or removal of disease. 

Medicines are administered, as a rule, by 
the imm'li. but sometimes also by the rectum, 
by inhalation into Hie lungs, by hypodermic 
injection into the cellular tissue, or to some 
rare cases by injection into the veins. Gar- 
rod ui ikes three divisions of medicines: 
(l) Internal remedies, administered f"r their 
effect* upon the system, Loth before and after 
absorption into the lilnntl ; (2) external reme- 
dies, which art locally, nod arc not intended to 
allect the consl itnlinii ; (8) chemical agents 
used for other Ilian their medicinal properties. 
Under the first division arc lour classes, with 
Bine an 1>- classes ; the second And third have 
Only orders. 

(2) A science and nit directed first to the 
prevention of discuses, and secondly to their 
cut e ; tlie practice of medicine as distinguished 
from Hint of surgery or midwifery, but not 
entirely separable from cither, involving also 
a sound knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, chemistry, and allied subjects. 

2. Fiff. : Anything which removes mjrital 
woe. 

“The mlaerable TtAve no other medlctn* than only 
hope." -ShaJcnp. MeuturcfoT J le-tture, UL L. 

II. Technically: 

1. Science : In the aame senses ns I. 1 & 2. 

2. Anlhrop ; Tins word is used in translating 
cert in ii terms in the long lagesof the American 
aborigines which denote not only '* medicine " 
proper, but anything the operation of which 
they do not comprehend ; that is, anything 
mysterious, supernatural, starred. Hence we 
have medicine-man — Ihe doctor ami conjuror 
of i fi«; Ameiicaii Indians ; medicine-bag - the 
bug in which his remedies and charms arc con- 
tained ; medicine fen at = n aort of religious 
festival, consisting of singing, fensting, nml 
dancing, nml atl ended only by men ; medicine- 
hut = tlie hut in which these feasts nre held ; 
medicine-pipe =• the ornamented pipe smoked 
on these occasions. ( Iiurtlctt ). 

"TWy may have Leu litimleU ilown IhrouKh ime- 
CM>*lvr kcikt uh>n* ** grant »acUicin«."— litUon : 
i'rehnttoric .l/tli* 1 l-Ki. * 

3. I list., Ac. : The tlrr.t attempts at medical 
and sanitary practice seem to have been made 
by, or under the direction of, priesta. Per- 
hajis the wearing of amulets was one of ila 
earliest forms. To this day, in India, many 
children go to school with a bit of string 
round their wrist, which has had incantations 
muttered over it by Hnthmliin, ami is coti- 
aidcred a preservative against lever. Such a 
Btring(intriiinic value note faith in*;) is charged 
half a ruiiee or a nijiec (alsmt Is. or 2s.), ac- 
cording to the time for which Its virtues arc 
guaranteed. With tills Aii|H‘rstitlnn are joined 
actual remcdicn discovered by observation. 
Fart of the VaJ ur Veda treats of medicine. 
The Egyptians arc credited with some pro- 
ficiency in the ait : their embalming of Uidies 
must have taught them the elements of 


anatomy. The medical ami sanitary arrange- 
ments of the Mosaic law are well known (Lev. 
xiii., xiv. 1-6; Dent, xxiii. 1 ri, A:c.). Chiron, the 
fabled Centaur, is said to have brought some 
knowledge of medicine from Egypt to Greece, 
liis pupil was Alsculapius, said to have lived 
previously to tlie Trojan war [about 15uU 
kc. (.■’)_]. lie was so eminent a physician that 
he was, on his death, del lied, and became Lhc 
Greek god of medicine, under whose auspices 
all further researches were made. Pythagoras, 
about 52‘J b.i studied the human frame ; but 
the “father" of Greek medicine was Hippo- 
crates, h.c. 400-112. He is by some con- 
sidered the founder of the dogmatic school. 
About 332 B.c. the Alexandrian school arose, 
under Eratosthenes and Hierophilus. The 
latter was opposed by Chrysippus, and the 
empiric school arose. The Romans were long 
In entering tlie field. The greatest Roman 
physician was Galen, a.d. 105. Tlie Method ics 
had arisen shortly before, and the Ecleetica 
were rami ications of the former. From the 
seventh to the twelfth century the Arabs 
cultivated medicine; their greatest name was 
Avicenna, about 1020 a.d. The Italians next 
assumed tho lead. The dogmatic school of 
medicine was assailed by I’aracelsus (1493- 
1541) and Vesalius (1514 to 1504). The dis- 
covery by Harvey, i.i 1028, of the circulation 
of the blood, gave a great impulse to medical 
science. The extensive range of study which 
this science now embraces will be evident from 
the list of subjects taught in King’s College, 
London. They Rrc Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathological Anatomy, Coin punitive Anatomy, 
liotauy, Chemistry, Uygieine, Materia Medioa, 
Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Forensic Medi- 
cine, Midwifery, Clinical Surgery, and Oph- 
thalmology. 

medicine chest, s. A chest in which 
medicines nnd drugs arc kept, together with 
instruments aud appliaucca necessary for sur- 
gery 

modieino man, a. Amoog American 
Indians nnd others, a man supposed to have 
acquired magical powers of cure and prophecy 
through a severe and protracted courso of 
l ruining.. 

mcdicino-pannier, t. Aroonierfor 
the transportation of medicines in the U. S. 
Army. 

* medicine (i silent), r.f. (Medicine, a.) 

1. To administer medicine or physic to ; to 
treat as with medicine. 

" Aii 1 1 liquid* clear nul *wect. *ho«e henlthfut might 
Could towOcok tlie »ick *oul to happy Ricci •-* , 
iJuiny; IVilcA of A Hat, xvd. 

2. To heal, to cure. 

*• When every breeze «halt m*dirive every wound.* 
,->.,c>n<o»c ; f \egp xx. 

med-I^m'-i-er, s. [Fr. mtJicinicr. So 
named from its purgative virtues. (Liffr^.)] 
Hot. : A name for th* genus Jatropha. 

md’-dick, t me -dic, s. [Lat. mcdica; Gr. 

(lived ike). J (M ED1CAOO. ] 

Dot.: The genus Medicago (q.v). Black 
Medii k is Medicago Injrulina , Purple Mediek, 
M. /ulcata. Both are British. 

mcd-I-ca-, adj. ll^at. medicus.] Of or per- 
taining to medicine. 

medico-legal, a* Pertaining to medical 
jurisprudence, or law as aflVctod by medical 
facts. 

"It claim* to ho *!mply a comf>rehen»lv© mt.llco. 
legal handy book."-- Il'uodi/Kin t Tldg .• t'oreiutc JJeiU- 
ri ue. 

* med'“Ie£, s. (Lat. medicus ^ n. physician.] 
The aeiencc of medicine. 

* mS-di'-iS-t&St *. ILat. = tlie middle, a half.) 
A half. 

• medietas linguae, s. 

Iaw : A jury, consisting of half natives and 
half foreigners, formerly Impjinncllrd for the 
i rial nf a foreigner under the English common 
law; a prncibo not permitted now in tins 
country save by the laws of Kentucky. 

* m6 di'-fc-t#, s. (Fr. nUdttU, from I/it. 
medietutcm, m ens, or medietas =» the middle, a 
half ; Ital. mcdirla. j Tlie middle state or part ; 
a half, n moiety. 

m6d 1-6'- val, d I 6' vnl-ljm, &c. 

| Medical, Medievalism, &e.| 


* me dim nus (pi. mo dim -m), s. (lat., 

from or. fA'dipvo < (mrdimaoa).J AGit^k ioea- 
sui c of corn; u bushel. 

"Ttiey brought with theoi M.O'KJ fclclfiiui medimnl 
of wlxsit. «.*f which lu-ilf b»d been |iurcluv»od st a very 
lo«v price." — Letcu ; l red. Barly Bom. U>> , | IAW. th ri- 

mo di-no, mo dine’, *. (Turkish.) A 
small com and mum-y of Account in Egypt, 
value about the fortieth jwirt of a piastre 
(q.v.). 

t me di-6-cral, a. [Lat. mcdiocW.*, frem 
vicdi.us — liiuhih.] Of a middle quality; lo- 
Uilb rvot, mediocre. 

tme dt o cro (ere as kor), a. & s. [FT., 

Irani Lit. meilior.rts , from maims = middle.) 

A. Ascull: Of a moderate, luditrerent, or 
middling quality. 

"Avery mediocr • i>oct, one Drayton, U yet tskeu 
some MuUce of."— l ’ope : To Dr. h urturton. Nuv t7. 

D. As substantive : 

1. Ord Lang . ; One of mediocre, middllog, 
or inditferent quality, or merit. 

2. Eccles. : A monk from twenty-four to 
forty years of ag<\ who was excused I mm the 
ofiloe of the chantry and the reading of the 
epistle and gospel, but performed his duty in 
choir, cloister, and refectory. (Shipley.) 

* mo di o crist, *. (Eng. mediocre) ; -i^f.) 
A person of mediocre or imliUereiit qualities, 
talents, or merit. 

" lie f John lluc-he*! i» ton {rave a poet for ine. xnd. 

I think Kiikoitg tlm mcdloci lhu* |»ome ed. medUKrttU] 
In proas as well ** verae." — Swift : To Do t*. tfept. ft. 
ITSi. 

me di 6e-rlt-y, s. IFr. mediocriU, from 
Lit. mediocr tUdem, accns. of muln>crUas, from 
mediocris = middling, indilleient ; bp. medio- 
crulad ; Ital. mcdincritd .) 

1. Tlie quality nr state of being mediocre ; 
a middle or imlill'crenl state, quality, or degree. 

•• Ills humanity, liigciiiiou»iie*s. xml imHloty, the 
mehocritu ol hi* Ahllitles."— JJacautay . UuL HnQ . 
ch. L 

* 2. Moderation, temperance. 

"TIiaI Iaw of rcAson wlifch U-A<-lietli medV>crilf In 
meals Aiul drinks.’ — Hooker: A’CO M I'oHty. 

3. A person of mediocre qualities, talenta. 
or merit ; an inditlerent perlormcr. 

* me di ox -U~mous, a. (lat. maiioxumus, 
Horn j<wdi«s= middle.) Having the character 
of a medium ; mediatory. 

"The whole order of the m&llorumout r > r liiternie 
dial deities.' —U. More ; Of Oo.U»n* **, lik. ch. xi i . } A. 

♦miid F-tan 50 , *. [Lat. msditnns, pr. par. 
of medUor= to meditate (q.v.).] Meditation. 

•• Your frat thought Is iuoro 
Thnn other*' Irthi-urfd metUOtnce." 

Beau m. Flet. (I) . Two .\oble Airijnwn. L t. * 

med'-i tate, v.i. A t. (Lat. meditalus . pa. 
]*ar. of met dor ; Fr. mediter ; Ital. vied i tare ; 
bp. inwlifar.) 

A. J tit runs.: To dwelt or ponder cm any- 
thing in the mind ; to turn or revolve any 
subject in the mind ; to muse, to cogitate, to 
ruminate ; to give ouc’b self up to uieutal con- 
templation. 

"Th© central iwuvol f<>r a moment lo wllUM oo 
bU titiuilijii. Mticaulag . Hitt A'rtt/.. ch. xiU. 

B. Tmnstfire: 

1. To think on ; to ponder or revolve io tba 
mind. 

" Hero the grim tyrant medHolet hl» wrath.* 

Thornton: M inter, 091 

2. To plan, to contrive, to intend, to ex- 
cogitate. 

"Some Anivmcd UiaI I >n©<fUaf©</ A»Ar;nvx1knowi. 
1 did nut tuen think of » Ar. "— hlny t'Karlr* A'U-w 
Botiltke. 

mod \ ta-tl d (tl os ski), s . [Lnt = me- 

ditation (q.v.), J (bee the compotiud.) 

meditatio fugco, ». 

5cofs Law: A term applied to the state of a 
debtor who mediLtrs liight in older to avoid 
the payment of his debts. When a creditor 
has just ond prolxtldu grounds fm making 
oath that his debtor, whether native or foreign, 
is meditating Might, he can obtain a warrant 
from any judge of the Court of Session, any 
sherl If, magistrate of a burgh, or justice of the 
iieace, to nppiehetid ami detain such debtor. 
Such a warrant Is termed a m*</»f«4u» /nj/tn 
warrant, but it bas become practically olmo- 
lete Ainee the passing of the Oebtors (Si-ot- 
laml) Act of 1SSI, by which impriaonmeut for 
debt whh Aboliniusl, except In a few A|*cciAl 
C7IH<!A. 
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med-i-ta'-tlon, *. [Fr., from Lat. mcdita - 

tionem , aecus. nf meJUatio, from roedifafi/s, 
pa. par. of meditor — to meditate (q.v.).] 

1. The act or state of meditating ; deep 
thought ; close or continued contemplation or 
reflection ; musing. 

“He perhaps might, with care and meditation, have 
rivalled Lucretius. ' —Macaulay : Hut, Eng., ch. iiL 

2. That which is the result of thought or 
reflection. 

* med -i-ta'-tion-ist, s. [Eng. meditation; 

-isf.] A writer or composer of meditations. 

•• Hervey the meditationid’a [stylej a weedy one.*-— 
Southey : The Doctor, interch. xxii. 

* med l-tat-ist, s. (Eng. meditat(e); -t$Z.) 
Cue given to meditation or reflection. 

med -l-tat-ive, a. [Fr. m cditatif, from Lat. 
meditatus, pa. p.ir. of me/litor = to meditate 
(q.v.); Sp. & ltal. medilativo.] 

1. Given or disposed to meditation or re- 
flection ; thoughtful. 

2. Expressing, indicating, or pertaining to 
meditation : as, a meditative mood. 

* med i tat ive ly, adv. [Eng. meditative ; 
-Zy.) In a meditative or thought (til manner; 
with meditation. 

* med'-i-tat-ive-ness, s. [Eng. meditative ; 
-wess.) Tlie quality or state of being medita- 
tive ; thoughtfulness. 

* mcd'-lte, v.t. [Fr. irUditcr = to meditate 
(q.v.).] To meditate. 

“ M editing the suicred Temple’* plot." 

Sylvester : The Magnificence, 770. 

* Med-i-ter-ran, * med-i-ter-rane, a, 

[Mediterranean.] The same as Mediter- 
ranean (q.v.). 

“ As for example, he that neaer saw the sea will not 
be persuaded that there is a mediterrane sea."— Back- 
luyt : Voyages, 1 533. 

Med i-ter-ra-ne-an, a. <fe s. [Lat. medU 
terranrus = situated in the middle of the 
land, from medius = middle, and terra =. 
land.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Inland. 

“It [.Arabia] hath store of cities as well mediter- 
ranean as maritime." — P. Holland: Ammianus. 
(Trench. Select Ulotsary ) 

2. Surrounded by or lying between lands : 
as, The Mediterranean Sea, between Europe 
and Africa. 

3. Pertaining to, dwelling, or situated on or 
near the Mediterranean Sea. 

B. As subst . : Tlie Mediterranean Sea. 
Mediterranean-district, s. 

Ichthy. : One of the three districts into 
which Or. Gunther divides tlie North Tem- 
perate Zone, for the purpose of convenient 
classification. It includes the fishes of tlie 
Mediterranean shores and of the adjoining 
shores of the Atlantic, including the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands. 

"The Mediterranean-diet rid Jj distinguished by a 
ereat variety of forms; yet. with the exception of a 
few genera established for simple specie*, uone of the 
forms can »>e considered peculiar to it ; and even that 
email number of ]>rcuUar genera is more and more 
diminished at onr knowledge of the distribution of 
fishes advances." — Gunther . tudy of Fishes, p. 264. 

* Mediterranean fever, s. 

Path. : The same as Remittent-fever (q.v.). 
Mediterranean file fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Balistes capriscus. [File-fish.] 
Mediterranean remora, s. 

Ichthy. : Echcneis remora. [Remora.] 

Mediterranean sub-region, s, 

ZooL: The second of the four sub-regions 
into which the Pakearctic Region (q.v.) is 
divided. It includes all the countries south 
of the Pyrenees,. Alps, Balkans, and Caucasus 
mountains ; all the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Atlas range, ami even 
leyond it to include the extra-tropical portion 
of the Sahara; and in the Nile Valley as far 
as the second cataract. Further east it in- 
cludes the northern half of Arabia, and the 
whole of Persia, as well as Belnchistan, and 
perhaps Afghanistan up to the banks of the 
Indus. (I Fallace: Geog. Distrib. of Animals, 
i. 19.i.) 

•med i-ter-ra-ne-oiis, a. [Lat. mediter - 
rattens.] Tlie same as Mediterranean (q.v.). 

•’ltts found In mountains and mediterraneans parts ; 
and so it i*n fat and unctuous sublimation of tlie earth. 
—Broume Vulgar Errours, bk. ii.. ch. iv. 


med-i-tul'-Ii-iim, s. [Lat. medius = middle.) 
Tlie same as Diploe (q.v.). 

me -di-urn (pi. me -dl-a, or me'-di-um§), 
s. & a. [Lat. neut. aing. of medius = middle.] 

A. As substantive ; 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Any thing placed or interposed between 
other things ; something intervening. 

2. A point or stage between two extremes ; 
a mean ; moderation. 

3. Something intervening and acting as a 
means of transmission or communication ; 
that by or through which anything is accom- 
plished ; agency of transmission or communi- 
cation ; instrumentality, agency, means. 

** Still the imputed tints Are those alone 
The medium represents" Cowper; Hope, 74. 

IL Technically: 

1. Art: The menstruum or liquid vehicle 
with which the dry pigments are ground and 
made ready for the artist’s use. The medium 
most exteusively employed is linseed oil, to 
which drying properties are imparted by 
means of the oxides of lead or zinc. 

2. Logic : The mean or middle term of a 
syllogism. 

3. Math. : The same as Mean (q.v.). 

4. Paper: A size of drawing and writing 
paper between demy and royal, measuring 
2*21x171 inches, and weighing 20 to 34 pounds 
to the ream. A medium printiug- paper, 19 * 
24 inches. 

5. Spirit-rapping , Ac. : A person supposed 
to possess odylic force, and who therefore 
puts the question proposed by any one to the 
“spirit” consulted. {Brewer.) 

B, As adj. : Middle, middling, mean ; as, 
medium quality. 

•[ Circulating Medium: Coin and bank- 
notes or paper convertible into money on 
demand ; currency. 

medium-sized, a. Ofa medium or middle 
size ; of an intermediate or 
average size. 

med -ji-die, s. [Turk.] 

1. A Turkish order or 
knighthood, instituted in 
1S52. It has been conferred 
on numerous English and 
French officers, soldiers, 
and seamen, who have 
taken part in wars on he- 
half of Turkey. 

2. A Turkish coin, value 
from 17s. 9d. to ISs. ster- 
ling. 

med -jld-ite, S. [Named after the Sultan Ab- 
dul Medjid ; suff. -ite {Min,),] 

Min. : A massive mineral of a dark amber 
colour; transparent; lustre, vitreous ; hard- 
ness, 2*5. Compos. : a sulphate of uranium 
and lime. Found associated with uraninite 
or pitchblende at Adrianople, Turkey ; since, 
at Joaehimsthal, Bohemia. 

med -lar, *med le, *mcd' ler, s. [O. Fr. 

meslier—a. medlar-tree, from meslc: Lat. mes- 
pilum — n medlar, mespilus — a medlar-tree, 
from Gr. petrir ihov (mespilon) — a medlar.] 

Lot. A Ilort. : Pyrus (Mespilus) gcrmanica. 
A mnch-branelied spinous tree. The leaves 
are obovate or oblong-lanceolate entire or 
serrulate, pubescent beneath ; the flowers 
white, with a woolly calyx ; the fruit half an 
inch or an inch in diameter; depressed at the 
top. It is eaten raw, but not until it is rotten. 
It la a native of Europe and Asia. 

•• Ton’ll be rotten ere yon be half ripe, and thAt's 

the ricjht virtue of tho medlar.'— Shaketp : A* lou 

Like It, UL 2. 

«[ The large-flowered Medlar is Pyrus ( Mes - 
pihts ) grandiflorus ; tlm Medlar of Japan, Erio- 
botryajaponica ; the Medlar of Surinam is one 
of the Sapntaceoe, and the West Indian Medlar 
Mimusops Elengi. 

medlar-wood, s. 

Bot. : Myrtus orbiculata, 

* med'-le (1), s. [Medley.] 

* med-le (2), s. [Medlar.) 

* med’-le,* med -ley, v.t. & Z. [Medley, s.) 
To mingle, to mix. 

* med' -le, * med'-lee, «. (Medley, *.] Of 
a mixed stuff or colour. ( Chaucer ; C. T ., 330.) 
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late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, imite, cur, rule, full : try. 


med'-ley, * med'-le, * med'-lee, s. & o, 

[L>. Fr. mcdle, vicsle , nidle, pa. par. of medler, 
mesler, or metier (Fr. meler) = to mix.) 
[Meddle.) 

A* As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A mixture ; a mixed or confnsed mass of 
ingredients ; a jumble, a hodge-podge. (Gene- 
rally used in contempt or depreciation.) 

” They . . . will bear no mure 
Thi* medley of philo»ophy »nd wAr.* 

Adduon : Oat a 

* 2. A melee ; a hand-to-hand fight. 

“Tho medley continued Above three hour*. And tb* 
hope of victory hung cu equal bAlancc."— P. Holland ; 
Livy, p. 1.119. 

IL Fabric : Cloth woven from wool dyed of 
various colours and spun. Technically, bine 
and black are excluded. First made iu 1G14. 

"Medleys tire most madefln other •hire*.’’— Fuller: 
Worthies, it 425. 

* B. As adj. : Mixed, mingled, compounded. 
" They drive and sing of Fuscas radiant eyes. 

Pleas'd with the medley draught.'* 

J. Philips: Cider, ii 

* med'-ley, v,t , [Medle, v .) 

me-doc‘. S. [See def.) A red French wine 
from Medoc iu the department nf theGironde. 

med-rin-aqne (que as k),s. [Native name.) 
A coarse fibre from the Philippine Islands, 
obtained from the sago palm, aud used princi- 
pally for stifleniDg dress linings, &c. 

me-dria-sa, ma dris’-sa, s. [Arab, mad- 
rasat , madrasah. * {Catafago.) J In filuliamtna- 
dan countries a high school or gymnasium for 
the education of youth. 

me-dul -la, $. [Lat.) 

A/iaZ. ; Marrow. It exists chiefly in the 
central canal, in the long bones; hlood-vessela, 
and even nerves, have been traced going in 
for tlie nutrition of the osseous tissue. [Me- 
dulla OfiLONOATA.) 

2, Botany: 

(1) The name giveD by Jungius to the albu- 
men preseut in some seeds. 

(2) Tlie pith of a plant. (Iaudon, &c.) 

medulla oblongata, s. 

Anat. : The cranial prolongation of the 
apinal cord, of similar structure, but differing 
by a peculiar arrangement of the strands of 
tlie cord before entering into and forming 
a connection with the braiu. In it are found 
the great ganglionic centres which control 
respiration, deglutition, vomiting, &c. Pres- 
sure of the medulla oblongata aud not stran- 
gulation is the actual cause of death iu 
judicial hanging. It is formed of two lateral 
columns, each divided into three smaller ones, 
and passes through tlie pons Varolii, ter- 
minating in the crura cere belli. 

* me-dul -lar, a. [Lat. mednlloris, from me- 
dulla = marrow.) The same as Medullary 
(q.v.). 

“These littlo rmiwArles. uDited together At the 
corticAl part of the braiu, make the medullar part, 
being a bundle of very small, threadlike channels or 
fibre*."— Chey ne: PhUoiophical Principles. 

me-dul’-lar-y, med-ul-lar-y, a. [Lat. 

mcdullaris | Irom medulla — mariow ; Fr. 
medulla ire ; Sp. medular; ltal. midollare.\ 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to, consisting of, 
or resembling marrow. 

” The hack, for the security of that medullary sub- 
stance that runs dovn its cavity, la bent niter the 
manner of the catenarian curve."— Cheyne : Philoso- 
phical Principles. 

2. Bot. : Of or belonging to the pith o( a 
plant ; tilled with spongy pith. 

medullary-cancer, s. 

Fath. : The same as Soft-cancer. [Cancer.] 

medullary-rays, s. pi. 

1. Bot. : Vertical plates radiating from the 
pith to the bark through the wood of exogen- 
ous stems. In the cross section, tlie medul- 
lary-rays constitute tine radiating lines ; in a 
longitudinal section, they impart to the wood 
a satiny lustre, which in the plane, the syca- 
more, &c., is so marked as to be highly heau- 
tiful. *1 lie medullary-rays maintain a con- 
nexion betweeu the bark and the central part 
of a stem. 

2. Carr?. ; Carpenters call medullary-raya 
the silver grain. 

medullary-sheath, s. 

Bot. : A thin layer or sheath enclosing the 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
Syrian, so, ee = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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pitli of a tree, au<l interrupted only by tlia 
passage through it of Uio medullary- ray a. It 
consists of spiral vessels and woody ' tissue 
intermixed. It is tlio first produced woody 
layer, formed in the first year's growth. 
Wherever a leaf is produced, it diverges from 
the pith, and, passing through the petiole, 
appenrs as nullifying veins in the blade. 

* me-dul'-lat-ed, a. [Lat. medull(u) — mar- 
low; Kng, suif. -uted.) Having a medulla. 

mS-dul’-lIc, a. [Lat, Ac. medull(a); Eng. 
sulf. -u'.J I’ertalning to, contained in, or de- 
rived from marrow. [M coitus.) 

mcdulllc acid, s. 

Chem. : CoiIIj^Oo. A fatty acid produced, 
together with oleic and palmitic acids, by the 
saponification of beef-marrow. It melts at 
72S\ 

m3 dul-lin, s. [Lat., Ac. m edull(a); Eng. 
suif. -in.] 

Chnn. : A name applied by Bmconnot to 
cellulose obtained from the pith or medulla of 
certain plants. 

Xno-dur-l6-£Cll3, s. pi. [Fr. mJdallocdle, 
from Lit. medulla' ( q.v.), and cella — store- 
room, hence, a cell. J 

Anat. : (See extract). 

"Robin | filet, do Sled, 1 bus described little bodies, 
exiting both in the form of cell* aud freo nuclei, 
called incdullucclft. These are found In greater or less 
number iu the bones at nit ages, but are more abun- 
dant iu projKirllon as the amorphous matter ami the 
f.it cells are delcicnt. . . They are spherical orslightly 
polyhcdrlc, contain n fow pal© granulations, arc ren- 
deml pale, but are not dissolved by acetic acid, 
and measure about -p^ of au Inch in diameter.’'— 
Flint; I'hysioL (J Man. id. <83, <8b 

•mc dul-loso, «. [Lat. mednllosus , from 
medulla = marrow, pith.) Resembling pith; 
having the texture of pitli. 

Me du‘ sa, mo-du'-sa (pi. me-du'-src), s. 
[Lat., from Gr. MeSoucra (Medousa) ( sec del.),] 

1. Close. Myth. (0/ the form, Medusa): One 
of fhe Gorgons who, giving offence to Minerva, 
hati Ihe flno hair, on which she prided herself, 
turned to serpents ; her eyes were also en- 
dowed with the power of converting every 
one who looked at lu*r into stone. There arc 
some unimportant variations in the myth, 

2. Zoology: 

(1) (Of the form medusa): Jelly-fish, the 
typical genus of the family Medusidrc (q.v.). 
It consists of an 
unibrella-likc disc 
surrounded by 
numerous abort 
filiform tentacles. 

»om the lower 

art of the inn- 
rella hang four 
long arms with 
membranous 
fringed margins. 

The most com- 
mon specie* Is 
Medusa aurita, 
which is often 
seen on sandy sea 
shores liken mass 
of jelly. The 
gums is so named 
because the or- mepfsa. 

pans of motion on 

the animal spread out ho as to resemble the 
fciiaky hair of Ihe fabulous Medusa [1]. 

(2) PI. (Medusa*) : Jelly-fishes, or Sea- 

nettles, a sub-class or order of Hydrozoa. H 
in called also Diseophom. Greene defines 
them ah ° Hydrozoa whose hydrosoma fiee 
and oceanic, consisting of a single ncctoralyx, 
from the roof of which a single polypite is 
•impended. The nectoenlyx is furnished with 
a system of canals. The reproductive organs 
•re as processes, either of the able of the 
polypite or of the neetoenlyclne canala." Tho 
edge of tho umbrella is fringed with thread- 
like teidactes. Lines, often eight in number, 
pass from the top of the disc to tho circum- 
ference, uniting in a canat passing nil round 
the edge. Tho month, which is on the lower 
side, opens Into a stomach, which Is sur- 
rounded by four coloured circular spots. The 
Jelly-fishes, or Sca-ncttlcs, move through tho 
water by contracting ami expanding tlu-ir mn- 
brella-flfiap' d discs, Thn sub-elnss or order 
Medusa? (or lMseophorn) does not contain all 
Cminr'a Aealeplne, and it is in further process 
of reduct ion as various memls-rs of it aro tme- 


boil, ; p6ilt, ; cat, 
-clan, tlan = shorn 


cessively pro vet l not to be mature species, but 
only tne free generative buds or gouophores 
of other llydrozoa. Xicholsuu makes tho 
Medusa* contain only one family, Medusuhc. 
Prof. Martin Duneac has two suborders, 
Pelsgida and Rluzostoina (q.v.). 

3. PuheoiU . : Soft and fugitive animals, like 
the Medusa** are not likely to be found fossil ; 
but impressions of a few seem to have been 
discovered. 

/ lead of Medusa : 

Astron . : A portion of the constellation 
Perseus, who is supposed to carry the head 
of Medusa in his left baud. It contains the 
variable or periodic stir Algol (q.v.). 

Mcdusa-hcad, IHedusa’s-head* a. 

1. Astron. : [Head of Medusa). 

2. But any : 

(1) Euphorbia Caput-Medusa. 

(2) Cirrhopetalum Medusa:. 

Chequered Medusa’s-head la Euphorbia 
tesselatn ; Great Medusa’s-head, E. Caput Me- 
dusa v; Least Medusa’s- head, E. procuuibens ; 
Small Medusa’s-head, E. fructuspina. 

3. Zool. : [Medusa-head star). 

Medusa-head star : 

Zool. : A name sometimes giveu to Astro- 
phyton, n genus (or Astropliytidn, an order) 
of Echinmlerins, on account of ita long, 
curved prehensile arms. 

me du'-si an, s. [Eng. Mcdus(p); dan.) 

Zool. : An individual of tho order Medusidae 
(q.v.). 

mc-du'-si-dav*. pi. [Lat., Ac. Medus(a); 
fern. pi. adj. suif. -idw.) 

Zool . ; Tlie typical and, according to Nichol- 
son, only family of the sub-class nr order 
Diseophom, though other naturalists make it 
merely one of several families. [M eduba, 2 (2).) 

me-du'-si-dan, a. A a. [Mod. l.at. medusi - 
d(cc); Eng. suif. -an.) 

Zoology : 

A. As adj.: Ofnr belonging to the Medusidrc. 

B. Assubst . : One of the Medusidse (q.v.). 

me du’ si-form, a. [Lat., Ac. Medus(a); i 
connective, and forma *= appearance, shape.] 
Having the shape of a Medusa ; bell-shaped. 

meduslform bud, s. 

Zool. : Tho ova contained In the marsupial 
pouch appended to the apices of aome gono- 
phnres. 

** Tli© contents or tho gonophorea we may cnll medu- 
tfform budsf—liolleilou : Forms uf Animal LUe, i. ICO. 

mo du soid, a. A a. [Lat., Ac. Medusa), 
ami Gr. eldov (cidos) = form.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or in any way resembling the family Mrdusidio 
or the genus Medusa (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

1. (Sing.): Tlio mednsiform bud of a fixed 
hydroid. 

••Pevelo|>ed luto tho •exlcwi hydroxoRn by which 
tho medusnid wo» produced.**— Ficholson: Zoology 
(1B78I, p. 125. 

2. (PI ) : The family Mcdnsidie or the goons 
Medusa (q.v.). 

"Olio ot lb© T* rottlc-nt free mvhmnlug mrdusolds In 
more <>r le*a h©11-ahapod.*<— 1‘rof. Duncan la Cassell $ 
Fat. Mitt,, \ . 283. 

medusoid bud, s. 

Zoology : 

1. The free-swimming generative bud or 
gonophoro of many of the fixed and oceanic 
hydrozoa. 

“Tlifl fonno here figured, though In oil rr*|'©cta min- 
tomlcnlly Iduultad witli tli© Irna Me-dn»») t iuid origin- 
ally doorrlbcd m ouch, aro now known to bo In reality 
tho ol tlxoil IlydrubK — Flcholton: 

ZttoUxjy (1«?8|. j*. ua 

2. The same as Mrnnmromt-nn) (q.v.). 

*'Th© tnnlusohl-hud prmptitcd tom In the smioplmro 
nfth** Kcti-llr.”— />‘©We*ton.' Forms of A nlmnl Life, p. 100. 

' me 6 9b, v.i. [Mien. I 

’mood, *mcdo, "moedc. s. [A.S. mtd, 
meortl; cogn. with (!<*r. mu the — hire ; M. 11. 
Oer. iniete; O. lI.Ger. Tnfcfci; Oolh. misdn *= ©c. 
ward ; Russ, mula ; (Jr. iua06 v (mtnfftrw)=pay.) 

I. That which Is given or bestowed In con- 
fliderntlnn of some merit or excellence of any 
kind ; a reward, a recompense. 


• 2. A present, a gin. 

•• I’lutiu, tho yod of pold. 

U hut Ilia atoward ; iiu tneed hut lio r©i>«) ■ 

Sovou-lold aliovo iLself " 

bhaXeip. ; Timon of A thont, L 

*3. Deserts, deserving, merit, wurih. 

*• My m©*i hath got in© fame." 

SJuckc-ifj, ; 3 Henry Tf., It. I. 

* meed, ' mede, v.f. [Meed, s.) 

1. To reward, to repay. 

" It la mluu Anna, Gut It wot, . . . 

lly loue that tntdeih w ith Ula<Ulna." 

\\ you ; Of hit Lou* coiled A kno. 

2. To merit, to deserve. 

“ My body wi *<* D a letter gTara." IJeymood. 

*meGd'-lul, ’med ful, a. [Eng. meed , s., 
and /«/(/). j Worthy of meed or reward ; de- 
serving. 

* meed' fiil-ly, * mode ful- ly, adv. [Eng. 

meedful ; - ly .] According to meed or deserts; 
suitably. 

*’ A wight, without ncdi-ful conipuUlon ought rrud*- 
f all it to b« rewarded. " — C'Vnicor.- Testament of Loot, 
bk. ill. 

mceU, * mcko, * mcekc, * meoe, • meoke, 

a. I Teel, mjukr ^ soil, agile, meek, mild; 
Sw. uijuk = soft, ]di.ible ; l)an. myg — j'liant, 
soft; Dut.muiA: — soft; Goth. *w?*fc5(ouly in 
comp.); 77iuA‘u-mO(Zct = gentleness.] 

1. Mild of temper; not easily provoked or 
irritated; submissive, gentle, fo'i bearing ; not 
proud or conceited ; humble, 

•‘Now tbc man Moses was very titer*, above all 
the men which were upon th« Luce of the earth."— 
Fumbert xil. a. 

2. Expressive of or characterized by meek- 
ness ; humble. 

” He humbly touted In mceJt© lowllncsa©." 

fipe user F. y , L x. <4. 

meek-eyed. a. Having eyes expressive 
of meekness. 

“ He, her fears to cease, 

Sent down tho tneek-eyed peace." 

Milton : Ode on the FsUitnly. 

meek- spirited, a. Humble, mild, 
meek, submissive. 

•meek, *mceke, ' mcke, *mek en, v.L 

At. IMicek, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To render meek or mild ; to soften. 

•‘That might mecke bis herte ami nmko »t low." 

OamfKtle : I'rickopf Conscience, 172. 

2. To humble, to bring down. 

'* For b© that higbith liliiiFllf. scbnl b© mc)li/7,and h© 
that meklth bl m-©lf. achal bo ©nhaunshi."— 

Mattheir xxlll. 

B. Intrans. : To be meek, humble, or sub- 
missive. 

•* II© mekyt to that mighty." 

Destruction of Troy, 852. 

•meek'-en, *mck-en, v.t. [Eng. meek; 
- rn .] To’ make meek or mild ; to soften, to 
humble. 

“MnUasseli hys father bad mekened himself©." — 
2 Chronicles xalfi. (1551.) 

mccli-l^r • mcko-11, * mcke-ly, adv. 

I ling, mrrk, a. ; -ly.) In n meek manner ; with 
meekness, humbly, submissively, gently, 
mildly. 

mcek'-ncas, * meke ncsso, s. (Eng. 
mrrk; -nc3A.) Tin* quality or slate of being 
meek; humility, mildness, gentleness or soft- 
ness of temper. 

"Ood blras the©, and put mrfbiru in thy brcaat.* 
ShnktifX ; Kichard HI., tL I. 

‘ moer, n. [Mehe, n.l 

* mccr (1), s >M>:kk, s.) 

Mcer (2), s. [Antb., a contraction of ^tmlr = 
a prince.] 

/nrfinn Hist A prince, mi Indian title of 
nobility ; as Meer Jafilcr. [A&im.] 

* mcerc, a. [Mehk, u.] 

*moero, t*.f. [Mr.nn, «.] To boitmL 

mccr' lcht, s. [Dut. virer = the sea, and kat 
= a cat.] 

Zool, : An animal isdonglng to tho carni- 
vorous genus Cynictis (q.v.). It has many 
specific names, tho best pci haps being SUeti- 
inannil, which coimncmnrates Its first de- 
serllicr. It Is r.llieil to the Ichneumon, which 
it somewhat resembles in form. The hair is 
bright, red, mid the tail like tho brush of a tux. 

mcdr-sphnl u* mtn ito, *. [Eng. mrer- 
*Wi(ruim), mid u/ummifc (q.v.).] 

/fia. : A mcmlnT of the gronj) ot ouscuro 


••Tli©y have gnliicd a worthier meed," 

WariVnoorth ; ode [.! oituary. 111#). 

pell, chorus, phln, bench ; go, fccm ; thin, fhls ; sin. an ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ihg. 
-tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -jlon = zhun. -clous, tlous, sious — shils. -bio, -dlo, Ac, » b$L dcL 
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meerschaum— megaderm 


mineral substances called Clays. Dana refers 
it to pholerite, anti the Brit. Alits. Cat. to 
balloysite (q.v.). 

meer'- s^haiim, s. & a. [Ger. meerschaum 
= aea foam, from meet = seu, and schaum = 
f03m.J 

A* As substantive : 

1. Onl. Jjanq. : A pipe made of the material 
described in II. 

2i Min.: A compact massive mineral, with 
fine earthy texture. Hardness, 2 to 2*3; when 
dry it floats on water ; colour, white when pure ; 
opaque. Compos. : silica, tfO'o ; magnesia, 
271 ; water, 121. Occurs in alluvial deposits 
at Eski-Slier, Asia Minor; in Greece, Moravia, 
Spam, &c. 

B. 4 s ndj . : Made of the substance de- 
scribed under A. II. : as, a meersc/iatim. pipe. 

me-e' si -a, s. (Named after D. Meese, a 
Dutchman. ]* 

Bt>t. : The typical genus of the tribe Meesi- 
aceae (q.v.). There is one undoubted British 
species, Meesia uliginosa , and a second, ilf. 
longiseta, doubtful. 

mS-e-si-a’-^e-ne, s . pi. [Mod. Lat. 7 neesi(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -ncenr.] 

Bot. : A tribe of operculated apocarpous 
Mosses. Genera, Meesia ami Paludella. ( Grif- 
fiths Uenfrey.) 

meet, * mete, n. [A.S. gemst = meet, fit ; 
vuHe = sin ill, scanty, from nutan = to mete 
(q.v.).] Fit, proper, suitable, convenient, 
qualified, becoming, adapted. 

** Love, Joy, and peace make harmony room meet" 

, Cow/xr . Progress nf Error. ] 40. 

* To be meet with : To be even with. 

** Niece. yon tax Signlor Benedick too much ; bot 
belt be meet with you.'—Shakrsp. : Much Ado , ii. a 

* meet-help, s. A help-meet, a wife. 

•'In my discoveries of biro and his meet-help ." — 
Ppratt : Motion oj Ton ng's Contrivance. 

meet, *meete, ‘mete, v.t. <fc i. [A.S. 
metan= tn meet, to find, from m6t, gemot = a 
meeting [Moot]; O Sax. ?jto/uTn ; Dot. nurte.n 
(in comp. onmn'ten) = to meet, from gmuvt — 
a meeting; Icel. mnia = to meet; mot = a 
meeting ; Sw. mbta , from mot — against, to- 
wards ; Dan. mode =■ to meet ; mod — against; 
Goth, gamotjnn = to meet.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To come face to face with ; to encounter 
"by appvoach from opposite directions. 

** Leah went out to meet him.*'— Genesis XXL 1*. 

2. To join by appointment. 

"Silvia, At FrUr Patrick’s cell, should meet me." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 1. 

3. To come together or fall in with in any 
plpcc : as, I met several friends at the exhi- 
bition. 

4. To present Itself to ; to be presented or 
offered to. 

” Fiery steeds. 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, first >nef his view." 

Milton : P. L . vL 18. 

6. Tn await the approach or contact of ; to 
oppose, to confront. 

" Let u* resign even what we have adored. 

And meet the wave, as we would me*’ the sword.” 
Byron : l/carcn Jt Earth, l. X 

0. To come together in hostile contact with : 
to encounter in hostility ; to join battle with. 

’’Never hut once more was cither like 
To meet t>o great a foe.’’ Milton ; P. L-, 11. 722. 

7. To find, to light upon, to get, to gain, to 
receive. 

** Of vice or virtue, whether hlevt or curst. 

Which meets contempt, or which corap-Tsslon ArvL* 
pope : Essay on Man, |v. 88. 

8. To find, to meet with ; often with the 
Idea of an unexpected meeting : as, He has 
met his match. 

9. To answer, to satisfy, to gratify, to come 
up to : as, To meet one’s views, to meet the 
necessities of a case, to meet a demand. 

10. To answer, to oppose : as, He met the 
statement with a fiat denial. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Tn come together by approach from op- 
posite directions ; to coinc f.ice to face. 

2. To come together, to associate ; to as- 
semble, to congregate. 

*' The prlnciiud men of the army meeting one even- 
ing.”— Shaketp. : Pane of l.ucrere, arg. 5. 

3u To join, to assemble or conic together by 
arrangement. 

’’Where meet we?”— Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, iv. 2. 


4. To come together in hostile contact; to 
join battle. 

5. To coma together by being extended or 
produced ; to come in Contact, to join. 

"Two nmthematlca] liuea, indefinitely produced, 
can he for ever approach jug each u ther. and yet never 
meet.” — Porteta : Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 5. 

6. To lie united ; to unite. 

” All three do meet tu thee at once." 

Shakesp. : Borneo <t Juliet, Ul. 3. 

* 7. To agree, to accord, to fall in. 

’’The Latin adage meeteth with it a little ."— Bacon : 
Works (1700), i. 48i 

U 1. To meet the ear : To strike the ear, to 
be heard : hence, fig., to be explicitly declared. 

" Where more Is meaut than merit the ear," 

Muton : ll Pentcruso, 127. 

2. To meet half way : To meet nt an equal 
distance from where each started : hence, f.g., 
to come to terms with by mutual concession ; 
to make a compromise with. 

3. To meet with : 

(1) To meet, tn join. 

” There to meet with Macbeth."— Shakes p. : Macbeth, 
l. 1. 

(2) To light upon, to find, to happen upon ; 
generally nf an unexpected event. 

" Elsewhere they meet with charity." 

Shakcsp. : laming of the shrew, tv. SL 

(3) To suffer ; to be exposed to ; to incur : 
aa, To meet with a loss. 

* 4. To obviate. (Lat. oceurro.] 

meet, s. [Meet, t>.] 

1. A meeting ; specif., of huntsmen for 
hunting or coursing. 

’’The meet of the Kildare hounds nt Hoylehatch 
station "— Fie’d, Dec C. 1884. 

2. The persons assembled at a meet. 

3. The place appointed for 9Ucli meeting ; a 
rendezvous. 

’’The meet was nt Rninore. which, much to our din- 
appointment, was drawu blaok.”— Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 

‘meet en, v.t. (Eng. meet.n. ; -en.] To make 
meet, fit or suitable ; to adapt, to fit, to pre- 
pare. 

* meet'-er, s. [Eng. meet, v. ; -cr.) One wbo 
meets or accosts another. 

meet-ing, ‘met-yng, 'met-ynge, pr. 

par., n., & s. [Meet, v.j 

A* & B. 4 s pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantivt : 

]. The act of coming together ; & coming 
together ; an interview. 

2. A conllux, as of rivers ; a joining or com- 
ing together, as of lines. 

3. An assembly, a number of persons met 
together ; a convention. 

* 4- A hostile encounter, a mfiUe. 

“At th» Arst metunge tlierv wai a vorv lovt."— 
Berners : Froissart ; Cronycle. vot L, eh. ccxL 

5. In England: An assembly uf Disseoters 
for worship. 

6. In America: An assembly for public 

worship generally. 

meeting-honse, «. A place of worship. 
Frequently used in the United Slates, in 
distinction to Church, as used in England. 
Bartlett lias the following quotation to 
show that the term originated with the 
^Puritans : — 

"Th© rellpioa® vervlcwi of the Plymouth Chun-h 
■were held hi tbo fort, upon the roof or deck of which 
were mounted the great guns ; and It wav In HUB tlmt 
a mrctinj-hoiuie was lml It. They held that the church 
was a body of Chrtatlans, and the place where they 
met was a meeting-hnuse. and so called it l>y that uauie." 
— EUiott : History of Aew England, L Ul. 

meeting-post, *. 

Hydravl.-eugin. : That atile of a canal-lock 
gate which meets the corresponding stile of 
the other gate at tlia mid-width of tbe bay. 

f meet'-ing-er, s. (Eng. meeting: -er.] One 
who attends a meeting-house ; a dissenter. 
•'Those who attend the meeting are called meeting- 
ers.” - Hotes & Queries. April 11. 1885. p. 257. 

meet -ly, * mete-ly, < 2 . & adv. [Eng. meet, 
a. ; dy.] 

* Au As adj. : Fit, meet, becoming. 

” With meetly mouth and eve* pmy " 

Komnunt vf tie Rote. 

B. ^4s odv. : Iii a meet, fit, or proper man- 
ner ; fitly, proj>erly, suitably. 

“You can do letter yet; but this is meefhf." 

Shake/p. . Antony & Cleopotra. L S. 

meet -ness, s. (Eng. meet, a. ; -n«s.] The 


quality or state of beiog meet, fit, suitable, at 
becoming; fitness. 

“ In both was fuu u il that livelihood Mid meitne**.” 
Drayton: Moses, His Birth <t Miracles, hit. L 

meg-, pref. [Meoa.] 

meg a.-, pref. (Gr, peya* (megas) = great, 
large* 1 

1. Among electricians, and on the C. O. 3. 
System, multiplication by a million. 

“The prefix denotes m nlUplicnt Ion by a mil- 

lion. A megndyne is a force of a million djnes."— 
Eocrett: The V - G. S. System of Units (London. 1875), 
chap, iv., p. 20 . Note. 

2. In any of tbe branches of Natural History, 
Zoology, Botany, Geo.ogy, Falamntulogy = 
great, large. 

meg- a- ba- site, s. (Gr. (megas)=. 

great, and ^d<n« (basis) = foundation ; in 
chem., a base.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in line needles, with the angles of wolfiam 
(q.v.). Hardness, 3*6-4 ; up. gr. t>'43-t>'9 ; 
lustre, vitreous ; colour, brownish-red to rlove- 
brown ; by transmitted light, h>aciuth red. 
Compos. : tungstate of manganese, with from 
6 to 7 per cent, of protoxide of inui. Found 
at Sclilaggenwald, Bohemia; and Morococha, 
Peru. 

mcg a-brom -itG, s. [Pref. mega - = great, 
and Eng. bromite (q.v.).] 

Min. : An embolite (q.v.), named liy Breit- 
haupt, because of tbe larger proportion of 
bromide to chloride of silver contained therein. 

mcg a- 90 -phal lC, a. [Pref. mega-, and 
Eng.’ cephalic.] Large-headed; a term em- 
ployed in skull-measurement. 

•' Thove exceeding 1450 cubie eenttmetres In capacity 
are megacephalic."— (juain : Anatomy (1882). L 80. 

meg'-a-^eph -a-loiia, a. [Gr. fir yac (megas) 
= great, large, and ae^aAxj) kephatf) = a head.] 
T>arge -headed ; a term applied to animal* with 
large heads, and to plauta with large flower- 
heads. 

me-ga9'-©r-^8, *. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
icepac (keros) = a horn.] 

Pnteonf. : A genus erected by Owen, and 
founded on the remains of the animal popu- 
larly known as the Irish Elk [Elk, H), which 
he called Megaceros hibemicus. It Is now 
generally classed with thaCcrvidae, and known 
as Cervus hibemicus . 

mcg-a-chi‘-le, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
(cheitos) = a lip.] 

Entom. : Leaf-cntters ; a genua of Hymenop- 
tera, tribe Aculeata, fumily Ajiiarijc! Mtga- 
chile ccutuuculuris , the commonest of the 
spectes, is very widely distributed, being 
spread over nearly the whole of the northern 
hemisphere. Their popular name has refer- 
ence to their habit of cutting juinions of the 
leaves of trees and plants, with which they 
line their nests. These are formed either 
in the ground or in decaying trees; and the 
portions of the leaves are arranged to separate 
the different cells, which roughly resemble so 
many thimble9 placed one within the «>t. er. 

mSg-a-cliir-6p -ter-a, meg-a-cheir- 
op'-ter-a^ s. pi. [Pref. megtt-, ami Eng., 
&c. chiropteru, cheiroptera (q.v,).] 

Zool. : Large Bats. Dobson's name for the 
section of Cheiroptera called by Wagner Fru- 
givora (q.v.). 

meg-a-chir‘-iis, s. [Pref. 771 ^ 0 -, and Gr. 
Xeip ( chcir ) = the hand.] 

Pahront. : A g^nnx of macrourous erusfca- 
ccaus from the Oxfordian Oolite ofSolenhofen. 
Megacliints Incnsta , found also in the Oxford 
Clay of Wiltshire, is remarkable for the enor- 
mous elongation of the first pair of legs, which 
are not cheliferous. 

* m^g'-a-COSm, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
Koafioc(/.os»m«) = tiie world.] The great wurld; 
the universe ; the macrocosm. 

meg^-a-derm, *. [Meoadermx.] Any In- 
divid uni of the clieiropterous genus Mega- 
derma (q.v.). 

"Serving to distinguish the Megadrrms from the 
specie- i.f another family. ’'—/’raA Dallas, ill CcuselCs 
Mat. Hist . 1. 288. 

African Megaderm ; 

Zoology : 

1. Megaderma frons, from Senegal and 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gi, pot* 
Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 
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Guinea. The nose-leaf la large ; tho carlet 
long ; the ears united by their inner margin 
for about half their length. Fur, of an ashy 
color, with a yellow i©h l»uge. 

2. Jf ega/lerma cor, an Egyptian species, de- 
*cribed by Prut. Peters. h resembles the 
foregoing species in all but the nose-leaf, which 
la more like that of M. t}xi$ma, the Cordate 
Leaf-baL 

mSg-a deF-ma, ». [Prcf. mega-, and Gr. 
£<Pfi.o (derma) = skin.) 

Zool. : A genus of inseclivoroua bats, f innly 
Nyeteriibc. distinguished by the extraordinary 
development of the ears and of the mem- 
branous appendages of the nose. Mcgaderma 
lynr.the Lyre-bat, and M . fpasvm, the Cordate 
Leaf-bat, are frum tropical Asia; M. Jrons 
front the west of Afriva, and M. cor from 
Egypt [M BO A dr am, 

meg-a-dyne, s. [Prcf. nnd Eng. 

dync.j A force of a million dynes. 

’■The weight of a kilognunrn© Is rather Its* tbao » 
me 0 *d*n*. britif nlwut mwOJ dy utt.—Uril. A hoc. 
Key II6T3J, y. 224. 

meg a-fiiF id, s. [Pref. mega-, nud Eng. 
/unu/.J A million of farads. 

Bitg al-, )>rrf. [Meoalo-.I 

meg-a-189'- ma, s. [Pref. viega,-. nnd Gr. 
Aatfiof (Uiinuxs) = the throat, the gullet.) 

Onrith. ; liar beta ; a genus of birds belong- 
ing lo the Picarian family C» pi ton id re, or the 
■ub- family Capitoninre. They are climbing 
birds, of somewhat brilliant coloration, distri- 
buted over the tropical portions of both hemi- 
spheres. Their voice is loud and ringing, a 
circumstance from which the genus tanes its 
scientific name. The principal species ore : Me - 
gnltrma Aotysoni, the Himalayan Lineated Bar- 
bet; Af. canicr ]*, the Iloary Jungle Barbet ; 
>1. ojiofica, the Hluc-faeed Barbet ; and Jlf, 
ttylanica, the Brown-headed Barbet. 

mcg' al crg, *. [Pref. mrgal -, and Eng. erg. ] 
Workaniouiiling to a million of ergs. (Ext;.) 

•• TV idpcIhuiIcaJ equivalent of one pmmme <1©irre© 
of hftAlU <1 •* mcgctlergt. /ieyort of Coin. /or Selection, 
#<n*cn., *c ttSTiJ. 

Mcg a le Blan, a. (Lat. megalesiu 9, from 
Gr. iieyaXr) (megate) = the great, an epithet 
Applied toCyltele.] Of or pertaining toCybele, 
the mother of the gods. 

Megaleslan-gamcs, s. pi [LwH mrget- 
lerwej.J A festival with games celebrated 
during the mon*h of April, in each year, and 
lasting for elx days, In honor of Cybele. 

meg al-£th' 6 acope, *. [Or. peyac, pryahy 
(nugas, m/gal*.) — great, nnd o-K©Wtj(*Aopc6)==to 
see.) An improved form ol stereoscope in- 
vented by Pontl, In which the photograph Is 
considerably magnified and an increased op- 
l*earauee of sphericity obtained. It Is so 
arranged that the object may be viewed by 
direct or reflected sunlight, or by artificial 
light. 

m5g &1 Ich' th#s, s. [Prcf. mrgal-, and Gr. 
*X<H* (irA/Aui) = a fish.] 

PalaxmU : A genus of ganoid fishes, family 
Kaurodipterini (llrulry), Saurodipteridre <(7uu- 
ihrr), and fcaurirhLhyhhc (Ouva). They havo 
heUTocercal tails, rhottiboidal scales, with 
large dispersed lonlary teeth, sometimes of a 
size, rivalling those of great Saurians, Tor 
which thev have l*een mistaken. Found In 
the Con) Measures at Carluke, near Glosgow, 
and elBewhcrc in deposits of the same age. 

m6g' a-llth, *. [Mkoamtiuc.] 

A nlhroj >. : One of the rude stono monuments 
to which the term megalithie la usually op- 
plicit [Mkoalituic, 2.J 

** Uoortmli of oar countrymen rush annually to th© 
Crotch h* t'erguMon . JUuU Stone Mon u- 

nu-rUA pc UU | Note.) 

jQ&g a-lith Ic, a. [Pref. mrga -, nnd Eng. 
lUAwi) 

1. Ord. l/'itQ. A A nllq. : Consisting of great 
or huge stones ; specif., applied in iirclutceturo 
to ancimt structures nnd luommu'iitH con- 
strneted of large stones, such ns the early 
Cyclopean orchitccturo in Greeco. 

2. A nthrop. : A term applied to n certain 
class of tnomuiirnts, probably sepubhnil, 
conalsling of hugh, unhewn stones, Fergns- 
con elassitba (hem thus: (1) Dolmens, occur- 
ring either as sepnruto erections, or upon tho 
outside of tumuli ; (2) Circles, either sur- 


rounding tumuli or dolmens; (3) Avenue*, 
cither leading to circles or dolmens, or stand- 
ing alone; (4) Menhirs (q.v.). 

meg-ft-Id-, pref. [Gr. pryac (megas). fern. 
peyaky (megale) =» great,] The aame as Meoa- 
(q.v.). 

meg-a lo-bry'-con, s. [Pref. mrgalo and 
(Jr. ^piixw(//r<i/.d)=to bite in tiieees, to devour.! 

Jchlhy. : A genus of pliysostoiuoiifl fishes, 
family Chaniciiiidie. Dorsal tin in muhllc of 
the length of body, immediately behind the 
ventral. Anal long. Teeth notched in n triple 
aeries m the intermaxillary, nnd in a single in 
the maxillary und mandibles. One species 
only known. Mcgulobrycon cei<halufi, from Ihe 
Upper Amazon. Specimens moro than a foot 
long baic been obUiiued. 

msg-a-lo-chi ' lus, s.^ [Mod. I>at., from 
prcf. mcgalo -, nml Gr. x e ‘Ao« (dicilos) = a lip.J 
Zool. : A genus of Lirmls, family Agnmidrc. 
But one species i-i known, Mcgttlochilns uuritns , 
from Russia, now known as thrynocepltalus 
mystaccns. 

mcg-a-loc’ nus, s. [Pref. nwjaZ-, and Gr. 
okvoc (oknos) = sluggishness ; oKeew (o/;nco) = 
to delay, to tarry.) 

Paltrovt. : A genus of edendate mammals, 
clos-ly allied to Megalonyx (q.v.), from the 
^Miocene or Post-Pliocene deposits of Cuba. 

ineg'-a 16 9yto, *. A largo blood-corpuscle 
found ’in tho blood of ona*mic patients. 

mc-gaT- o-don, «. (Pref. mrgal-, and Gr. 
68ou« (odoits), geuit. oSorros ( otlotUos ) = a tooth. 
Named from its thick, huge teeth.) 

ralaront. : A genus of molluscs, family Cy- 
prinida?. Range, Up[H*r bilnnan to the 
Devonian. Known species, fourteen. It la 
found in tho Plymouth liioestoue of Dcvou- 
shiro and tho contiucub. 

m© ga-lo ma' m-a, a. [^©quotation.] 

" Jl was & very bod cax© of what Rosloo wants lo 
local! rrteja?om<Tii/n. and nvay bo vulgarly translated 
* big bead.’ "—Prctt and /Vinter, 1BD5. 

mo^-a-lon'-yx, s. (Pref. roe gal-, end Gr. 
ow$ (onax) = a nail, a claw.) 

pala’ont. : A genus of large, sloth-like Eden- 
tates from the Post- Pliocene of North America. 
It has the same dental formula as Megathe- 
rium and Mylodon. The fore limbs are shorter 
than the hind limbs, and the calcanenm is ex- 
cessively long. The animal was named in 
1797 by Jclferson, President of the United 
States, who thought the remains were those 
of a gigantic carnivore at least five feet in 
height. Cuvier was the first to recognize Me- 
galonyx as an edentate. 

* mog-a lopli’-o nous, o. [Gr. 

(virgalnphonox): prcf. vicgaln -, and Gr. (ftuooj 
(phone) = sound, voice.) Having a loud voice. 

m§g-al-6ph‘-rys, s. [Prcf. mrgal-, and Gr. 
oiftpvi ( opknis ) = nn eyebrow.] 

Zool. : An Asiatic genus of Batrarhians, 
family Unnithe. The eyelids aro proluuged, 
ami the body Is abort and stout, much 
blulehed with white and blnek. Tins toes arc 
distinctly but shortly webbed. Afcgnlopkrys 
nasula, from Borneo, Malacca, nnd Sumatra, 
lias a jirominenco on the skull; M. montana, 
from Java nud Ceylon, is without the pro- 
tuberance. 

* mSg a lop'-o-lls, a. (Or. ^©yoAottoXi? 
(megalopolis), from /u ya? (tnrj/ns) = great, an l 
no A»« (polis) ss a city. ] A chief town or city ; 
a metropolis. 

•Tftiil ami liUwlfo are hv-k In th© pwlncUotfM. 
galoyolit.' — J l. Cotluu: Tins Jnory UnU\ U. 2>L 

mog'-nl- 6ps, B . [Pref. mr^aZ-, ond Gr. 
(ups) i the eye.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Clupooids. Body ol>- 
long, compressed ; abilomeu Hat. Scales large, 
adherent ; l.ibtial line distinct. Snmit ol*. 
tusely conical, lower Jaw prominent. Villi- 
form teeth in Jaws, on the vomer, palatine, 
nnd pterygoid bones, tongue, nml bane of 
Hi, till. Dorsal tin opposite to, or Immediately 
behind, vent nils, aim I rather larger than 
ilonuil. Gill-iuembruiieH sepnnito, with mimo- 
rous branehioHlegiih. Two species arc known: 
Mr galops cvpri ««/</<», from tho liebi-PacHl*’, 
omi M. thriAsnaUs, from tlio Atlantic, They 
are tho largest fishes nr tho family, exceeding 
five feet In length, and are excellent eating. 


• mcg-a-ldp'-sy-ch^, s. [Or. ^yaAo^x 1 ' 0 
(me<Hti6p*ttc/iUL). from ptyoc (m/gas) = great, 
ami \f/vxg (j«acAr) = the soul.l Greatueas of 
aoul ; magmiuimity. 

mcg-a-lop'-tcr-a, 9. j*l. [Pref. mrgalo-, end 
Gr. iTT©pa (j.fero),* pk of rntpov (pteron) = a 
feather, n wing.) 

Jfnfom. : A tribe of nenrnpterone Insects, 
rob-ordir rianipenniu, Hat-winge<l Neurop- 
tera. The head is set on perpendiculaily in 
front <>t‘ tho tunrax, ami has no l»eak.; ocelli 
generally wanting; the parts oT tho month 
are all separate ; the ligule is not cleft; th© 
alslomen is long and slender. Itcontnins tli© 
fimilies Myrmeleoutid;e, Hemerubiidte, aad 
Muutisplda:. (Dallas.) 

mcg-nl-or' nis, j. [Pref. mrgal-, and Gr. 
opeiv’(oruu) = a bird.) 

J‘nZ eon/. ; A genus of fossil birds founded 
by Mr. Seeley on the fragment of a tibia fiom 
the Eocene of Shcppey. (Quar. Jour . GeoL 
Soc. f 1S74, p. 70S.) 

mog'-a-lS-saur, s. [MKOALOsACnus.l Any 
individual of the genus Megalosanrus (q.v.). 

M A 8©rle* of te©tl* of Individual .l/©-/i»/o*-iiir». ot 
dtlTcrtiit ttges. are i»rcsene I la lb© ltrltub Mo»euiu,* 
— Owen : i'altxotuulogy, y. 289. 

m2g-a-ld-sau‘-ru3, a. [Pref. mcgalo-. and 
Gr. ffoepo? (suuros) = a lizard. J 

Paf^ronf. ; A gigantic Oolitic reptile of the 
Deiuosiiuria (Or hosc tdida, Huxley), oceuiriag 
also in the Weald Clay. Its length Iioe been 
variously estimated at from forty to fifty feet. 
Owen (/’uhroiif., j>. 292) says that some of the 
remains “Indicate a reptile of at least thirty 
feet iu length." As the cylindrical boue* 
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contain medullnry cavities, it Is clear that 
Megalosanrus was terrestrial. That it was 
carnivorous is evidenced by the teeth, of 
which Buck laud (flridgewaUr Treatise, p. 296) 
aaya : "In their structure we And a enmblnn- 
tion of mechanical contrivances analogous to 
tlinsc which are adopted in the construction 
of tho knife, the sabre, and tho anw." 

m£g-al-6'-tIs, 5 . [Pref. megoh, and Gr. o5« 
(ous),‘geniU wro? (o/oi) = the ear.] 

Zool. : A genus of Canid.T, differing from 
other mcmlieia of the family in its dental 
formula, which Approximates to that of the 
Clvet-s. U contains but a single speeica, 
Megalotls lalandii, the Long-eared Fox (q.v.), 

mS{j - a- lo - tro - chr>, s. [Mod. LaE, from 
] ref. Vie gale-, and Gr. rpo\6c (trodios) = auy. 
thing round, a wheel.) 

Zool. : A genus nf Botifom, family Floacn- 
laridu'*. It has the alimentary canal well 
developed, oad there ore two eyes. 

• mSg-n-ld-tr5ch' I-d:o, m6g-ft-lo- 

tr6c!l'*6-a, s. pi. [Mod. lad. nirgu/«»fnxA(u); 
Lat. ueuL pi. mlj. sutl. -<a, or font. -uf<e.l 
Zool.: A family ol Botifera, founded by 
Elirenbcrg. Neither envelope nor caraiuice 
present; rotnlory oipm simple, n«*t*he«l. or 
m uuous at the margin. Known genera, Uir©©. 

xn^g-al-ur'-a, ». [Mo*l. I-nt., from pref. 
»mj/u/-, and Gr. oepd (oura) = a bill.) 

Pntom. : A South Aim ilcan genus of Nym- 
phnihhe, closely icMcmblliig the iiwallow-billi 
(Pa rn ioninaP, fr*»m whlcli the\ may l*e d[s- 
tinguished by their I in perfectly -developed 
front legs. Brown, tawny, or ycllowlsli-wluti', 
marked with Hlender trinsverM* lines, must 
cnuspieimUH on tho under shle, which Is 
generally of a jstler culor. 

ghm' -6-t6r, *. [Pref. and Eng. 

uirfer.) 


boil, ; pout, Jb^rl ; cat, 90II, chorats, 9H11, bench ; go, gem ; thin, ^hta ; ftin, . oxpoct, ^Conophon, exist, ph - 1 
-dan, tlan ss slian. - tion, -slon = shun ; -(Ion, -jion = zliirn. -cions, tious, -sloua — ahua. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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megamys— megrim 


1. An instrument for determining the longi- 
tude by observation of the stars. 

2. A micrometer. 

meg'-a-mys, a [Pref. mega-, and Gr. pv* 
(mus) — a moose.] 

P(tl<ront. : A geo us of Rodents, family Oeto- 
dontidae, from the South American Eocene. 
It is believed to be related to the living 
Capromys of the West Indies. 

meg'-a-phone, s. [Pref. mega -, and Gr. 
(phone) = a sound.] A kind of telephone, 
invented by Mr. T. A. Edison, for the use of 
the deaf, and announced to the public iu 3878. 

meg-a-phy' turn, a. [Pref. mega-, aad Gr. 

4>VToi'(]>hulon) = a plant.] 

Palccobot. : A genus of lepidodeodroid Ly- 
Copodiacese of Carboniferous age, established 
by Artis in 1826 for certain arlioreal trunks, 
cylindrical and decorticated, having the 
smaller scars punetiform and spirally ar- 
ranged, the larger ones orbicular and in two 
rows. Unger in 1845 enumerated four species, 
three of which figure ia Prof. Morris's Cata- 
logue (1854). 

rnog-a-pode, S . [Megapodicq.] A galli- 
naceous bird belonging to the genus Mega- 
podius (q.v.). 

meg-a-po' di-dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. mega- 
pod(ius); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suiT. -idee. J 

Ornith. : A remarkable family of gallinace- 
ous birds, referred by Prod Huxley to the 
division Peristopodes of his group Alectoro- 
podes. It comprises three genera : TalegaUa, 
Megapodius, and Leipoa. 

meg-a-po -di us, <. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
mega-, and Gr. ttov? (pous), gen it. tj-oSos ( podos ) 
= a foot.) 

Ornith. : Mound-bird ; the typical genas of 
the family Mcgapodidne (q.v.); often referred 
to the Cracidie. Authorities vary greatly as 
to the number of species. In 1870 Mr. G. R. 
Gray gave a list of twenty species, of which 
sixteen were in the British Museum. Since 
then the number of species has been fixed at 
seventeeu (Sehlegel), and ogain at nineteen 
(Oustalet). They are found in the Samoa 
Islands, the Tonga group, the New Hebrides, 
the northern portion of Australia, in New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands, in the 
Celebes, the Pelew islands, the Ladrones, the 
Philippines, Labuan, and the Nieobars. They 
are about the size of small fowls, the head 
generally crested, the tail very short, feet enor- 
mously developed, and, with the exception of 
Megapodius waliacii, from the Moluccas, 
bave sombre plumage. The popular name 
bas reference to the peculiar habits of these 
birds. They heap up large mounds, of 
which vegetable matter is the principal com- 
ponent ; in the centre of this mass they de- 
posit their eggs, and covering them up. leave 
them to be hatched by the heat of the fer- 
menting vegetable matter. 

* ma-gap' o-lis, a. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
jroAi? ( polis ) = a city.] A chief town, a metro- 
polis. 

" Aimdav&d ia at this present the mega pot is of Cam- 
bay* "—.Sir T. Herbert; Travels. 

me gap -ter a, s. (Mod. Lat., from pref. 
mega-, and Gr. nrepov (pteron) =■ a fin.] 

Zool. : llump-backed Whale. Megaptera 
longimann is the Long-tinned Whale, found in 
the Atlantic area, as lar as Davis’ Straits ; M. 
Lalandii is the Cape Humpback, from the 
South Atlantic ; M. Novce Zdandice is from 
the South Pacific ; and M. Kuzira, the Ja- 
panese Humpback, ranges to the Aleutian 
and Californian coasts. They yield little oil 
or baleen. An adult averages fifty feet in 
leugth. The skio of the coat and belly 13 
corrugated ; the flippers are mucli as or even 
more than one-third of the length of the 
animal. The body is bulky, the head broad 
and fiat. The characteristic hump is a low 
dorsal fin situated behind the middle of the 
body. Black, occasionally paler below ; flip- 
pers sometimes white. 

Me-gar‘-l-an, a. & s. [From Megara, the 
capital of Megaris, and the hirthplaee of 
Euclid, the founder or the Megaric school 
(q.v.).] 

A- As adj. : The same as Meoaric (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : A follower of Euclid of 
Megara ; one of the Megaric school (q.v.). 


Me-gar’-ic, a. [Meqahian.] Pertaining to 
or eliura juristic of the philosophy of Euclid 
of Megara. 

Megaric-school* s. 

Jlist. & Phil. : A school, founded by Euclid 
of Megara, uniting the’ Ethical principle of 
Socrates with the Eleatie theory of the One, 
to which alone true heing could be ascribed. 
The opposite of the good has only a pheno- 
menal transitory existence. Euclid, like Zeno, 
employed the indirect method of demonstra- 
tion. (The chief authority is Diog. Luert. : 
Vita Phil., ii. 108, sqq.) 

meg-ar-rhiz-a (or z as dz), s. (Pref. mega-, 
and Gr. pi£a ( rtiizd ) = n root.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of cucurbitaceous plants, 
remarkable for their huge roots. They are 
found in California and Oregon. Mcgarrhisa 
califomica has large seeds, with very thick 
and fleshy cotyledons. Its germination is so 
peculiar that the plumule seems to originate 
from the base instead of the apex of an elon- 
gated canlicle. (Gray : Botanical Text Book; 
Structural Botany, i. 20, 21.) 

2. Chem. <£ Pharm. : An examination of the 
root shows it to contain a hitter principle, 
soluble in water and alcohol, a resinous, fatty 
body, and a a organic acid, together with 
small quantities of gum, pectin, alhumen, and 
sugar. A decoction of this root is used by 
the Indians as a drastic purge in dropsy. 

meg-ar-rhiz m (or z as dz), s. [Mod. Lat. 

megarrhiz(o) ; [Lng. suif. -an.] 

Chem. : The bitter principle of Megar rhiza 
califomica, extracted from it by means of 
alcohol. It is somewhat transparent, of a 
brownish colour, brittle, friable, and fusible 
below 100*. It is more soluble in alcohol than 
in water, but is insoluble in etlier. Taken in 
small doses, inegarrliizin ia a safe and conve- 
nient purgative. In large doses it is a power- 
ful irritant, causing gastro -enteritis and death. 

meg a-seodjx, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
ctku>Atj£ (skoicx) - a worm, an earthworm.] 

Zool. : A a India a genus of oligoc hie tons 
annelids. Megascolcx ccerulcus , found in Gey- 
Ion, sometimes exceeds a yard in length, and 
is as thick as a man's huger. 

meg’-a -scope, s . [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 

aKQjrel) (skopeo) = tu aee, to observe.] 

Optics : 

1. A solar microscope in which the objects 
are opaque and illumiuated in front by reflect- 
ing mirrors. 

2. An optical instrumont for exhibiting an 
object oq a large scale. 

meg-a seop f le, n. Visible to the naked 
eye; large; opposed to microscopic. [Macro- 
scopic.] 

meg’-a seme, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. crij^a 
(sini a) — an index.] Haring a large index ; a 
term employed iu skull-measurement, [Or- 
bital-index.] 

"If above 69, It it megaicme." — Quain: Anatomy 
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meg-a-sd -ma, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
<ro>/ua (soma) = the body.] 

Enlom. : The typical genus of the sob-family 
Megasominm (Swain son). Megasoma Hercules 
is the name he gives to the Hercules Beetle 
(q.v.). 

mcg-a-sd-ml-nco, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mega- 
som(a j; Lat. pi. adj. suit, -tmc.] 

Entom. : According to Swain son, a sub- 
family of Cetouiadie (q.v.). They are or large 
size. The males have horu-sliaped processes ; 
the tarsi are adapted for clinging to vege- 
tables. They inhabit the warmer parts of 
the world, especially ia America. 

meg'- a -spore, s. [Pref. mega-, and Eng. 
spore.) 

Bot. : The same as Macrospore (q.v.). 

mc-gass’, mo-gassc' t s. [Probably a cor- 
rupt. of begasse (q.v.).J Refuse sugar-cane 
from which the juice has been expressed. 

me -gas -then -a, s. pi. [Mod. l^at., from 
pret. mega-, and Gr. a-Bevos (sthenos)— strength.] 

Zool.: In the classifications of James D. 
Dana the second order of mammals. His ar- 
rangement of the Mammalia (q.v.) was: 


(1) Archontia (or Dipoda), containing m 3 U 
alone ; (2) Megasthcna, containing Quadru- 
mana, Carnivora, llerhivora, and Mutilata; 
(3) Microstlieun, containing Cheiroptera, In- 
sectivora, Rodentia, and Edentata ; (4) Obti- 
coidea, including Mareupialiaand Monotrema. 
(Amer. Joum. Science, Jan. 1863, p. 70.) 

meg'-as-thene?. s. pi [Meoasthena.] 

Zool. : The English rendering of Megas- 
thena (q.v.) 

“There is e close 'parallelism with the Mutilates, 
the lowest of the Mcgasthenct." — A mer, Jcur. Science. 
Jan. 1863, p. 7L 

meg -as -then'- Se, a. [Eng. megasthm(et ) ; 
-ic.] Belonging to or having the characteristics 
of the Megastliena (q.v.). 

*’ This is In contrast with the fact among Cnistaceana. 
the megaethentc and microetheuic divisions of which 
. . . stand Widely apart,"— y, l>. Dana ; On CephaUm- 
tioTi. p. 8. 

meg- a - there, s. [Megatherium.] An 
individual of the genus Megatherium (q.v.). 

” From the characters of the molar teeth, it Is cer- 
tain that the mtgathcre was purely herbivorous." — 
,Y tchoUon: Pa laout. it 

meg-a-the-ri- 1 -d®, 5. [Mod. Lat. mega- 
therium) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Palceont. : A family of extinct edentate 
mammals, of which the principal genera are : 
Gryphothenum, Lestodon, Megalonyx, My- 
lodon, and Scehdotherimn. The dentition Is 
usually m * on each side. 

meg-a-ther'-i-um, s. [Tref. mega-, and Gr. 
Bripiov (thcrion) = a wild beast.] 

Palceont. : A genus of extinct edentates, 
family Megatheriidce (q.v.), founded on a 
nearly complete skeleton discovered on the 
banks of the Lujan, some nine miles from 
Buenos Ayaes, and sent by the Marquis of 
Loretto, the viceroy, to the Royal Museum 
of Madrid. The best-known species, Mega- 
therium americanum, was nearly as large as an 
elephant, though the limbs were shorter. Its 
mounted skeleton measures eighteen feet in 
leugth, of which the tail occupies five. Dr. 
Leidy has described a smaller apecies, M. 
mirabile, from the Post-Tertiary of Georgia 
aad South Carolina ; and there is a third. M. 
laurillardi (Lund), founded on remains from 
Brazil. The modern sloth, to which this largo 
creature is related, is a native of South America. 
Animals of this family seem to have rested on 
the hind legs and tail, and browsed ou the 
leaves of trees. 

meg - a- ther - Old, s. [Mod. Lat. mega- 
therium), and Gr. e!6o? (eidos) = form, ap- 
pearaoce.J A fossil mammal belongmg to the 
lamily Megatheriidae (q.v.). 

meg'-a-we-taer (w as v), s. [Pref. mega-, 
aud Eug., &c. weber.] 

Electrometry ; A million of webers. [Weber.] 

me -gHp', me-gilpli, meg-ge-lup, *. 

[Magilp.] 

meg" -ohm, s. [Pi of. meg-, and Eng. cdrai.] 
Elect. : A million of ohms. The term 13 
used as a measure of electric resistance. 

me -grim. * mea-grlm, * me a- gram, 

* mi-gram, * mi-greim, * mi-grene, 

* mi - grim, * mi-grym, * my-grane, 

* my - egrym, * my - grene, * my- 

greyme, s. [Fr. migraine, from Low Lat. 
hemigranea .= megrim, headache, from Lat. 
hemicranium = a pain on one side of the face ; 
Gr. (kemikranion) = half the skull, 

ijjuu ( hemi ) =half, and Kpaviov ( kramon ) = the 
skull, tha cranium; 8p. vngruua; ItaL ma- 
grana.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

“ Jft(agri>ns aad giddiness lire rather when we rim 
. . . tium while we ait.' — at. Hut., $ 73*. 

* 2. A whim, a crotchet, a caprice, a freak. 

IL Technically: 

1. Farr. (PI): A name given to a sudden 
attack of sickuess which seizes a horse at 
work, causing him to reel, aud either stand 
for a minute dull and stupid, or else fall to 
the ground insensible. Megrims occur most 
frequently in hut weather, when the auunal ia 
exposed to the rays of a burning suu. 

2. Pathol. (PL): Sick or bilious headache ; a 
periodical headache atteuded with vomiting. 

3. Zool. : A Cornish name for the scaldtish 
or smooth sole, Arnoglossus laterna. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p3t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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Mei-bo' ml an, u. [beedef.] Pertaining to 
,»r in auy way con netted with John Henry 
Meiliohni, a learned physician (1590-lt>55), the 
discoverer of the glands that bear his name. 

Meibom lan -glands, o. pi . 

Aruit. : Compound sebaceous glands, lying 
in parallel vertical rows of yellow granules, 
immediately under the conjunctival mucous 
membrane. (Quain.) 

mcik le, mio'-kle, muc'-klo,u. [Mickle.] 
M ueh, great, large, big, pre-eminent. (Scotch.) 

‘•Then? wm u«ver *»* meikte stllcr cliuketl In h(a 

purn> •ilhrr before ar / Ha verity, cb. 

svlil. 

me-ln, s. [Lat nw<tun)(q.v.); Eng. suit, -fa.] 

Chnn. : An oil extracted from ti e root of 
Athamanta meum, l»y means of alcohol of 70 
per cent. It is n thick, yellow, inodorous 
oil, having an acrid taste, aud cannot be dis- 
tilled without decoin i>osition, 

* mclne, v.L [A.S. men^aa.] To mingle, to 
mix. 

•mcin'-g, 'mcn-y, s. [Meiny.] A retinue, 
□ body of attendants or followers. 

■ mclnt, pa. par. or a. [Meine, r.) 

*mcln* y, *meln-e, *mein ee, *main-e, 

* main ee/ man-lo,’ man y,* meln-le, 

* meyn c, 'meyn-y, s. [u. Fr. matinee, 
maisnie, mexsnee, mdsnir, mesnie, from Low 
I-at. mansi<matn t man.mada, matinada =a 
family, a household, from Lat. nunwio = 3 
dwelling; ltal. masnada = a troop.] [Man- 
aoe, Manege, Mansion, Menial.] A retinue, 
a body of attendants or followers ; domestics, 
household attendants. 

" They nuniraond up their meinv. straight took 
lior*c." Sha'.ctp.: Leur, IL 4 . 

1 mcl -o 9 ene, a. [Miocene.] 

met on - ite, s. [Gr. (meion) = less ; 

HUir. ’ita (Mi/t.).] 

Min.* A tetragonal mineral referred by 
Dana as a distinct species to the group of 
srnpnlilea (q.v.); the Brit. Mu a. Cat makes 
It a variety of scapolite. Hardness, 5*5 to 0 ; 
sp. gr. i’d to 2 74 ; lustre, vitreous ; colourless 
and transparent when pure. Compos. : ailica, 
4 1 ; alumina, 31‘7; lime, 24l ; soda, 2*0 = 

100. Occurs in very sharp! y-detlned crystals 
in the dolomite agglomerates of Monte Sommu, 
Vesuvius. 

m 01 oph'-yl-ly, 0 . [Or. ndujv (mcion) = less, 
an«l iftvWoy ( phullon ) = a leaf.] 

Hot. : The suppression of oue or more leaves 
in a whorL 

mei 6 - 813 , $. [Gr. 1 wc (meion) =: less.] 

1. Puthol. : The period of a disease in which 
the symptoms begin to diminish. 

2. fthet. : A figure In rhetoric ; a species of 
hyperliole, by which a thing is represented as 
less than it rvully is. 

met 6 - stem- 6 nous, ml- 6 - stem'-o- 
nous, «. [Gr. (mWo/i) = less ; trryna 

(»l*.ma)=.* stamen, and Eng., tc c. autf. -<nia.] 

Botany : 

1. Of the stamens: Less in number than the 
petals. 

2 . Of a plant: Having the stamens less iu 
number than the petals. 

mci-o t£x-$r, ». [Gr. (melCn) = less, 

ami Tafis (taxw) = on arranging.) 

JU>t. : The suppression of all the stamens ns 
a tcmtological change In an hermaphrodite 
flower. 

* md-ip'-s&d, t. [Coined from Lat. melp«e » 
inysdi ; mi analogy of Iliad, Ac.] An egotis- 
tical writing. 

"My IclUr* to yon are »uch jutro mrlMaxI*,'*— 
Southey . Letter t, ill. 67 . 

me is -ter slug-cr§, •. pi (Ger.) 

Literary II tit. : A society or German citizens 
formed in the thirteenth century Tor the 
cultivation of poetry. It Is Micved to havo 
anscu at Maycnce, whence It spread to Augs- 
burg, Nuremhurg, Ae. It waH incorporated 
hy Charles IV. In 137s. The meisterslngcrs 
were the successors or the minnesingers (q.v.). 
Their poems were often satiric. Reynard the 
Fox and Tyl Owlglass are attributed to them. 

molth, month, #. [Mete, t>.) A boundary, 
a mark, a sign, a landmark. 


met- well, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A small 
species of codfish. 

mei ZO -80 Is mle, a. [Gr. nei£ujv (metion) = 
greater, sud Eng. seismic (q.v.).] Au epithet 
used to denote the greatest force of an earth- 
quake. (Chiefly employed as iu the example.) 

*'lt I* gemrndty jwv»[filc xfter ad airthtiujtke to 
tnu-o a r.uiie of uiAxiuiutu dUturlxiuce, wlit-ro llie 
to the sl.ukrn country bon been srrstr^t. 
The line Indies Uitif this iuaxiuiuiu U termed the 
tMitoMtumic curve. —L'ltcyc. Ur it. led. SthJ, xv, 610 . 

*mclie, a . [Meek, a.] 

*mekc, r.A A i. [Meek, v.] 
me -khit-a-rist, s. [Meciutakist.J 
mcl-a-, pref . [Melano-.] 

me -la, me'-lah, e. [Mahratta A Hind.] A 
fair, 'or asseiubly of pilgrims, partly for reli- 
gious aud partly for commercial purj>oses. 

mcl de-on-ito, s. [PrtC mdan- t and Gr. 
«ocia (kon ia) =s powder.) 

Min. : An earthy black mineral, though 
sometimes found iu crystals. Hardness, 3 to 
above 4 ; sp. gr. 5 ‘8 to li*25 ; lustre, metallic. 
Compos. : oxygen, 20'15 ; copper, 79*8S= 100. 
Appears to be trimorphous. Occurs in cubes 
with truncated angles (isometric) at Copper 
Harbour, Lake Superior ; as scales (ortho- 
rhombic) on lava at Vesuvius [Tenorite], 
and found in Cornwall in crystals (mono- 
clinic). The Copper Harbour crystals are, 
however, supposed by some mineralogists to 
be pseudomorphiius, and there still exists a 
doubt as to whether the Vesuvian scales may 
not be monoclinic. 

me-l&C’-tls, a. [Pref. mil-, and Or. isric 
(okfis) = a ray, a beam, a spoke of a wheel.) 

Zool. : A genus of Actinaria, division Ac- 
tinium. The animals have a protractile mouth, 
and the teutacles are knobbed. 

mel'-a-da, s. [Sp., pa, par. of melar = to 
candy, from Lat. mei = honey.] Crude or im- 
pure sugar, na it comes from the pans, con- 
siating of a mixture of sugar and molasses. 

ms 1st) na, j. [Gr. nckaiva(mclaina) — black- 

uess ] 

Pathology ; 

1. The vomiting of black matter, ordinarily 
succeeded by evacuations of the same 
character. The black vomit in yellow fever 
is owing to a morbid accretion from the 
mucous membraue of the stomach and small 
intestines, mixed with blood. 

2. Hemorrhage from the intestines, (Dtin- 
glison.) 

me -lah, s. [Mela.] 

mcl'-a m, a. [Gr. M*AaiVa (metafna) = black- 
ness ; Eng. sutf. -in.J 

Chcm. : A black substance, resembling In 
character the black pigment of the eye, 
obtained from the so-called ink of the cuttle- 
fish. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
and the alkaline carbonates, but dissolves in 
nitric and sulphuric acids. 

mc-laln'-o-typc, a. (Melanotype.) 

mcl-a-leu'-ca, r. (Pref. and Gr. Arv«os 

(leuiios) — while.] 

Hot.: A genus of Jlyrtaceie, tribe I.ppto- 
oprrme®. It consists of trees or shrubs, 
with flat or cylindrical leaves, and spikes or 
heads of sessile, yellowish, purplish, or erim- 
hoii flowers, from the islands of the Indian 
Ocean and Anatnilia. The leaves of Melu'cuca 
Cvjcputi , when distilled, yield a liquid volatile 
oiL [Cajdpet.] 

mcl'-ftm, a. [Eng. mcl(lonr), and am(monto).] 
Chnn. : C 6 l) g Nn. Is oblained from tho 
residue left on healing sulpbocyanuto of 
ammouia. The residue is extracted with 
potash Icy ; the Ultered liquid on standing, then 
yields inelam in the form of a white granular 
powder. It Is resolved into molumlnu nml 
amimdine by prolonged treatment with 
caustic potash, according to the equation — 
lloOsCallaNrt+CjiIIflNai b 
MvUni 34«’Lm*lu* AutuioHu*. 

•. [Malamho.] 

mcl ilm'-ino, ■. |Eng. mriow ; aufT. -fn;.] 
Chcm. : C 3 llrtN'fl*(C^N*a) (N I! 2 ) 3 . Trleyano- 
triamido. A erysUllluo body, obtained by 


boiling mclain with potassic hydrate. On 
cooling, the melamine separates out Id 
rhombic octahedra. It ia slightly soluble In 
cold water, more easily In boiliug water, but 
insoluble iu alcohol and ether. 

* mcl 4m pode,c. (Melampodium.) Black 

hellebore. 

" Here eto»m melampode rrtry where 
And tirtbfcili), tor gob-*.' 

Spmtrr: sKeptuunts Cu lender ; July. 

mcl &m-po-di e £ 6 , a. id. [Mod. Lat. me- 

/om/>o<ii(um); l^L L*ul pi. adj. sufl‘. -«a-.] 

Bot. : A sub- tribe of Composites, triba 
Seuecionideae. 

mel4m po -di iim, «. [Gr. n<Aa(air(iito»' 
(mWompodiOTi). from ^t'Aac (mclas), neut. m\a.y 
(melon) ;= black, and iroAioi- (jxxlion), dimm. ot 
jtovs (pot/s), gen. iro5<k (podos) = a foot.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the trilie M elam- 
podieie (q.v.). About twenty apeeies are 
known ; they ore from tropical America. 

mel &m’ pyr-in, mcl-&m'-p^r-it«, *. 

[Mod. Lat. i;iWampyr(tim); -in, -ife.] 

Chcm.: [Dulcose]. 

mcl-am'-pyr-ito, s. [Melampyhin.) 

mcl am’-pyr-um, s. [Gr. ^cAaVin/pot 
( melamjairon ) — cow-wheat : pref. nic/un-, and 
Gr. irupo? (puros) =: wheat.] 

Bot. : Cow-wheat ; a genus of Scrophulari- 
acea.*, tribe Euphrasies. Calyx tubular, tour- 
toothed ; corolla personate, the upper lip 
laterally compressed and turned back at the 
margin, the lower trifld ; capsule oblong, two- 
celled, the cells one to two-seeded, distribu- 
tion, Europe aud Temperate Asia. Known 
species six. Four, Melampyrum pratense , Jf. 
sylvaticum, M. arvensc , and M. crUtatum, are 
British. Cows are said to be fond of M. 
pratense, mid, according to Linnaeus, the 
best and yellowest butter is made where it 
is abundant. 

mei- in-, pref. [Melano-.) 

mcl - an - &C tc§, *. [Pref. nurlan-, and Or. 
d<T*.v (akfis) = a ray.] 

Zool. : A genus of Elnteridrc (q.v.) from tha 
United Statea. The lar\-a is phosphoresceut* 

me lin'-a-gogue, a. (Fr., from pref. mrion-, 
and Gr. aywyostn{ 7 d<? 0 i) = driving, lending ; ayto 
(ago) = to drive, to lead.] A medicine having, 
or supposed to have, the property of expelling 
bluck bile or clioler. 

mei - an - &s’- plialt, a. [Tref. mWua-, and 
Eng. ‘asphalt (q v.J.j 
Min. : The same as ALBrnTiTE (q.v.). 

mel'-Hn-ate, a. [Eng. TnWnn(ic); sutf. -ate.) 
Chcm. : A suit of melanic-acid (q.v.). 

Melanate of rrmmonttnn is produced by 
digesting inelunic atid with ammonia. 

mcl'-atn-chlbro, s. [Pref. mdn »r-. and Gr. 
*At opo« ( chloros ) — green ; Ger. mcUinchlor.) 

Min.: A blackish-given mineral, occurring 
nn trypbylitc (q.v.), nml supposed to lie derived 
from its alteration. It contains sesijuioxiilc of 
iron, 38 '9 ; protoxide of n un. 3*87 ; protoxide of 
manganese, phosphoric ucid, and wutcr. Fonud 
at Itabcustem, Bavunu. 

mcl- an- eh o' -11- a, 0 . [Lat.] 

Mental Pathol. : A form of disorder of tho 
intellect ofteu preceding mania, characterized 
by depression aud melancholy, and often a 
suicidal tendency. There are three priiiciiuil 
forms : Religious, Ilypochundriacnl, nml Nos- 
talgic. The latter, better known ns home- 
hickne.su, frequently occurs amongst soldiers 
and emigrants. 

mol-an-eho 11 an, «. [Eng. melancholy ; 
-Kin. ]* A melancholic (q.v.). 

tmbl -an eh5l le, ■ mcl an chol llto, 

11 . k 5 .* [ Fr. wrfniieAofi'/nr. from nir/oiuAo/fe 
t= melancholy (q.v.) ; ►Sp.. i’oil., & ltnl. me/- 
oacofico; Lnt. mciavcholinis, from Gr. #*«A- 
dy\oA««dc (mdiingchohkvs).) 

A. An adjective : 

1. Snirerlng from or slfectei) with melan- 
choly ; depressed In spirits ; aflected or oj>- 
) tressed with gloom; dejected, gloomy, hypo- 
chondriac. 

■' Bh* thus melonekrttlckr tl!«l ride. 

Ch»*t«| tli« cud of k-rlrfc nml Inwiml i^nlria 

.vprtiwr .• 1 J„ V. \ L m 


boll, ; p6Ut, J<^Wl ; cat, 90U, chorus, 5hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, 05 ; expoet, Xenophon, exist, trig , 
-elan, -tinn = Khan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -^lon, -^ion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo. kc. - t>cL acL 
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melancholily— melanism 


The melancholic temperament is character- 
ized liy Mack hair, Mack nr haze) eyes, a dark 
complexion, leaden and unhealthy in aspect, 
pulse slow and tceble. It is the weak tem- 
pt-iaimmt of the iiHiinona variety of mankind. 

2. Produced by or arising from melancholy 
or depression of spirits; suggestive nf mel- 
am-lndy ; gloomy, sad, sombre, mournful, 
depressing : as, melancholic strains. 

3. Unhapp\, sad, unfortunate, causiug me- 
lancholy or grief. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who is affected with or suffers from 
’melancholy ; a hypochondriac. 

2. A gloomy state of mind ; melancholy. 

“My condition . . . wilt very well Justify the 

me aw cholic tlmt 1 confess to you. ' — Clarendon : Uut. 
Ci cd li ur 

* xn?l'-an-Chdl-I [Eng. melancholy; 

-!$.] In a melanchuly, sad, or dejected 
manner. 

" MelnnehnUty inclining her cheek to the right 
hand.' — nec/c. Monument of Wcttmsntter llofcJ), p. 

*mel an Choi I nSsS, s. png. melancholy ; 
-ne>*.]’ Toe quality or state iff being melan- 
choly ; a disposition to melancholy. 

" When a boy, be was pinysome **nough : bnt withall 
he hail then a cniitemphitivt* »nWa7»cAoJin«4J.‘' — 
Aubrey : Account <*/ Mobba, j>. coo. 

- jnel an-cho ' ll ous,* mel an-co-li-ns, 

a. (O. l-r. melancholic tix.) Mournful, melan- 
choly. 

•‘The melanehnUmit, crazy croon." 

Burnt: ■ Jjitile to Major Logan. 

* mel'-an-chol-Ist, 5 . (Eng. mrlanchol(y) ; 
•isf.) One who is affected with or disposed to 
melancholy ; a melam jiolic. 

“The melaueholitt w is afraid to sit down for fear of 
beiug broken.'— UlanoilU: Lmiy 4. 

* mSl'-an chol ize, V.i. & t. (Eng. melan- 
chut(y ) ; -ire.J 

A, lutrnns.: To suffer from or indulge in 
melancholy ; to be m. lam-holy. 

“They . . . are ever musing, mel a ncholUing "—Bur- 
ton Anatomy qf Melancholy, p. fci. 

B, Trans.: To make melancholy or gloomy. 

mol an chol-y, * mel an-col ie, s. & a. 

(Fr. 'melancholic, from Izit. melancholia, from 
Gr. M<AoY\o\ia (mehrmycWtn) = melancholy, 
fToin peAav\oAov (melaiigckotos) =janndicei I, 
filled with black bile, from pc o? (meins), nent- 
pe'A.ii*(me/nn) = black, and \oAij ( cholc ) = bile ; 
Bp., Port., & ltal. mclancvlia.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* I, The etymology recalls to mind the view 
entertained by the early physicians that mel- 
ancholy madness arose from the predominance 
of Mack bile in the physical temperament. 
Ua original meaning is melancholy madness 
thus produced. 

“ Tin?' r property of mtdancMy. whereby men become 
to W tleuiou- in someone their judgment stand- 

ing untouulied lu ulbera. '—Uenry More : Lnlhutuum, 
\ xiv. 

* 2. Madness in general. 

3. A gloomy, dejected state nf mind, gener- 
ally habitual or of long continuance ; con- 
tinued depression of spirits ; sadness, gloom. 

“When the mind Is vrr deeply impressed with a 
sense of calamity for a continual ice. »u l the attention 
cannot by any menus l«e diverted from it. the snbiect 
Is in a etate ut melancholy.' — C'ogaa : Ua the Pauiont, 
| S. ch. II. 

II. Pathol. : (Melancholia]. 

B. A* adjective : 

* 1. Belonging to madness produced, In the 
opinion of the ancient physicians, by the pre- 
dominance of black bile in the physical tem- 
perament. 

*• l.uther's conference with the devil might he, for 
anchl I know, nothing I ml a vtelnucho i dream.” — 
Oulhngtoirfh . llc'iyion of Pridetlnuft. (Crei. J 

* 2. Belonging to madness in general, and 
uni simply to that species of it which u 
ch.iraet-uized by depression of spirits and 
suicidal thoughts ; ma l, lunatic. 

“Some tnchitiehnlo men have believed that elephants 
soil btnU aud other creature* have a Inngu ipe whereby 
they disco u-e »ltli one auother ."— Reynolds : £>out «/ 
Mart cn. xuiL 

3. Gloomy ; depressed in spirits ; dejected, 
ead. 

" All Trov then moves to Priam's court iqpilu, 

A soieuiu, silent, melnnch^'y tm ti.’ 

Pof t : Uomcr; Iliad xxiv. 12. 

4. Causing or attended with saduess or 
melancholy; nionrnfnl, saddening. 

** Tib p-’st, that melancholy dreamt 
Ivor will I quittbv shore." 

Wordttoorth : Poemt of the A feet toru. 


5. Given to contemplation ; pensive. 

"A certain music, never known lefore. 

Here lull'd the i*-nsive melancholy mind." 

Thou foa Ciutle qf 1‘uUtlcnce. L 40. 

6. Grave or gloomy in appearance ; suggest- 
ive of melancholy ; sombre. 

7. Calamitous, afflictive; causing grief or 
sorrow : a.->, a melancholy accident. 

melancholy-gentleman, s. 

Lot . : JlespertS tru>tis. 

* melaneholy-thistle, s. 

Lot. : Cnictis It was ao called 

because prescribed by quacka for the cure of 
madness. 

me! -an -chyme, s. (Pref. mWnn-. and Gr. 
\vp6i (eftumos)— juice ; Ger. vielanchym.] 

Min.: A name given by Ilaidinger to n 
bituminous substance found in large masses 
in the brown coal of Zweifelsreuth, near Neu- 
kircben. Eger, Bohemia. It yiclde<l the com- 
pounds ilelaueUxte and Rochlederite (q.v.). 

m^l an-co ni-c'-i, 5. pi. (Mod. Lat. melon- 
coni(um); Lat. masc. pi. adj. suff. -ci.] 

Lot.: A suli-order of Fungals, order Conio- 
mycctcs or Urcdiuacen. They grow beneath 
the epidermis of leaves and bark. Their 
tul>ercles sometimes enlarge, raise up the epi- 
dermis, and appear in groups on the bark, on 
which nlso the closely crowded conccptacles 
fonn blackish patches. 

mcl &n-co'-nl um, s. (Pref. melaa-, and 

Gr. Koisa (/.oil to) = dust] 

Lot : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Mclanconici (q.v ). 1 he conceptacle is mem- 

branous, bursting irregularly at the summit ; 
the spores oblong. The commonest British 
species is Melanconium bicolor, found oq twigs 
of birch. 

rijl-inc-tho’-nl-an, s. ISee dcf.) A fol- 
lower of Mclancthou, in bis use of the Aris- 
toteliau philosophy. 

m 2 -] in'-dry-a, s. (Gr. iieAd^pvo^ (m«lan- 
ffr«uu)= heart of oak, uchavSpvo: ( melandnios ) 
= dark with oak -leaves : pref. vielaiu, and 
Gr. Spv<: (tints), genit. ipt/ov (ffrttos) = an oak.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of tha family 
MelaudryiiLe (q.v.). 

mel-an-dry" l-dae, mel-an-dry'-a-doe, 

5. pC (Mod. Lat melandry(u) ; Lat feiiL pi. 
adj. suit -iticc, -adcc.] 

Entom.: A family of Coleoptera, section 
Tleteroinera, and the sub-section Trachelia of 
Westwood. They inhabit wood, the majority 
remaining concealed under the bark of trees. 
The species, which are nnt numerous, inhabit 
tbe north temperate zone, both in the Old ami 
New World. 


mel-an-ell -ite, s. (Melanite.] 

Min. : A black gelatinous substance re- 
maining after the separation of rochlederite 
from melanchyine by dissolving in alcohol. 
Analysis gave : carbon, 07'14 ; hydrogen, 4*70 ; 
oxygen, 2S'07 = 100. Bochleder regards it as 
an acid related to ulmic acid (q.v.). 

m^l-an-cr'-pe?, s. [Pref. mWan-, and Gr. 
epirw (herpo) = to creep.] 

Ornith . : The typical genos of the family 
Mclanerpinse (q.v.). The colours are black, 
varied with while aud red. The habits grega- 
rious and migratory. In the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum at South 
Kensington there is a piece of bark in which 
Meta Herpes formiclvorns (Red -headed Wood- 
pecker) has made a hole, storing it with acorns 
for future use. 

mel-jln-er-pi'-nao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. melan • 
erp(es); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -/jvk.J 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Picidw (Wood- 
peckers), established by Mr. G. R. Gray. The 
labial ridge of the bill is nearly midway be- 
tween the dorsal ridge and the margin. Found 
in America only. 

rart-rL-ne'-sian, a. [Gr. /xe'Aa* (melas) — 
black, and vf,<rov (nesos) = an lslaud.j 
rhilol. : A term applied to a branch of the 
family of languages spoken by the natives of 
islands in the Indian and Pnciflc Oceans. 

"The various Polynesian dialects are clearly and 
cln«elv rcl*ted; tbe .»Wa/i«im *how Ibe extreme of 
dialectic diriBlon.'— Whitney Life * Groiclh of ian- 
gua-je.ch. xii.. p. 112. 


me-lange’ (ge os zh), a (Fr.) A mixture, a 
medley. 

mel - an - hy"- drite, s. [Pref. melon-, and 
Kug.Vii/ffrUe.J 

Min. : A velvet to brownish-black variety 
of jvdagomte (q.v.), found iu the form of irre 
gular nodules iu a decomposed igneous tuff at 
Belnuelzerth.il, near Honuef, Rhine. 

me-la -ni-a, 5. [Gr. = a black cloud.] 

Zool. : 'I he typical genos of the family Mela- 
niad.e. The whorls are ornamented with 
striae, the outer lip sharp, aperture oval, 
pointed above ; operculum snb-spiraL One- 
hundred and sixty species are distributed 
along the rivers of the south of Europe, India, 
the Philippines, and the Pacitic Islands. 
Known species : thirty-four recent, and 

twenty-five fossil, from the Tertiary. 

mel a-ni'-a-dre, >. pi. [Mod. Lat., &c. me- 
lts mu; Lat.’ lean. pi. adj. suit. -<t>ftr.] 

Zool.: A family of holostoinatous gastero- 
pods. Shells spiral, turreted, covered with a 
thick dark-coloured epidermis ; aperture often 
channelled or notched in front ; outer lip 
simple ; operculum horny, spiral to their 
bases Q lie annual lias a broad, retractile 
muzzle ; tentacles wide apart, the eye stalks 
are united ; foot broad and short; mantle- 
margin, fringed ; tongue long and linear. 
Mostly viviparous, and all Huvintde. They 
are found in the warmer regions of the world, 
especially in the southern portions of the 
United States. Genera Melania, Paludomua, 
and Melauopsis. 

me la'-ni an, s. [Melania.] An Individual 
of the laniily Melamadie (q.v.). 

me-lfin -ie, s. IGr. peAov (meins), oent. pi\ar 
{mehat) = black ; Eng. adj. auff. -tc.J The 
same as Melanotic (q.v.X 

melanic-acld, s. 

Chcm. : CioHgOj, A black substance pro- 
duced by' the oxidation of salicylide of V'ot**- 
sium. it is tasteless, insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in alcohol, ether, and alkaline 
liquids. 

melanic- cancer, s. [Melanoid-cancer.] 
melanic-deposit, $. 

Pathol.: The Mack colouring matter de- 
posited from the blood under sjiecial circnoi- 
btancea. [Melanosis.] 

mel an-i-line, s. [Eng. mel(om), and onL 

I.Me.J 

f(C 6 n5>2 ^ 

Chem. : Ci 3 H 1 3 N 3 = N 3 -j C*' . Carbodi- 

( ll.i 

phenyldiamine. An oil obtained by tbe 
action of dry cyanogen chloride mi anhydrous 
aniline, and decomposing the resulting resin- 
ous substance with caustic potash. On ex- 
posure to the air, it solidities to a beautiful 
crystalline mass. 

mcl'-a-mn, s. [Gr. pthavia (melanta) — 
blackness ; Eng. suff. -in.] 

Chem. : Pigmentum nigrum. Tlia black 
pigin nt of the eye. It is a heavy black 
powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, slightly soluble in dilute mineral acids, 
but soluble iu potash with evolution of am- 
monia. 

mel-a-nip -pe, s. [Gr. /leXaviTriros (melanip- 
pos) = a coal-black liorse: pref. melam, and 
Ijrn-ov (hippos) = a horse.] 

Evtom. : A genus of geometric moths, 
family Larentidre. Melnnippe procellata is tha 
Chalk Carpet, M. montunatu the Bilver ground 
Carpet, and M. flnetuata the Gardeu Carpet; 
the second aud third are common. 

mel'-an-ism, *. [Fr. m^Ianisme.] 

1. Physiology: 

(1) Human: A term introduced by St. Hilaire 
to denote the change of coloration of the akin 
In which tbe pigment is of a deeper hue, and 
in greater quantify than natural. 

(2) Animal: The term has been applied as 
the converse of albinism, occuriog in the 
lower animals. 

** Throophout Intertmpical America, both metanit •<* 
and filbimsm . . . make tlieir apiwnrance very fre- 
quently iu warm-blooded animal*. — Priichard: Sot 
Hist, tf Man, p. 39. 

2. Bot. : A disease producing blackness 10 
plants. 


fete, fat, fare, tunldst. what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. sa,m = e; ey=a; qu = kw. 
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mel' atn-lto, s. [Gr. piXae (melas), genit. 
p<Xayos (mclanoi) = ulack ; auff. -tie (J/iu.).] 
Jfm. ; A black variety of garnet (q.v.); a 
lime iron garnet in which the protoxides are 
almost wholly lime. Dana include* most of 
the black garnet in his group audiaditc (q.v.), 
but excludes that from Arendal, Norway, 
referring it to tho magnesia-alumina garnet 
group, for which ho adopts tho name of 
pyroiss, 

msl an it'-ic, «. [Eng. mrinntt(e) ; -ic.] He- 
ist nig to, or in any way connected with inel- 
anite (q v.> 

mel-an~o-,m£l qm-,pr</. [Gr. peXa* ( melas), 
genit, fx«AaM>v (nielunod) — black. J (For def. 
see etym.) 

mfcl-an o-5e'-tiis, s. [Pref. melano-, and Gr. 
inijTos (kitos) = a sea-monster, with reference 
to the extraordinary shape of the species. J 
Ichthy. : A genus of aeanthopterygiao 
fishes, family IVdiculati. Head and body 
compressed ; head very large, mouth exceed- 
ingly wide, vertical. Eyes very small .skin 
smooth. The spinous dorsal reduced to a 
single filament on the head Soft dorsal and 
anal short ; no ventrals. Two species known 
from the Atlantic, Mclanocetus bispinosus and 
M. Johnsonii, at depths from 300 to 1,800 
fathoms. 

me-lAn 6 chin, s. [Fr. mtlanochinr, from 
pref. melano-, and chinine = quiuine. (Littre .) J 
Chem : The name given to the product 
formed by the action of ammonia and chlorine 
on quinine. 

mol -a-no-chro -i, a. pL IGr. ^cAat'o^poof 
(meUtnnchroos) s= black-coloured, bronzed; pt- 
Ao? (melon), genit. p«Xavo<: (melanos) = black, 
and xporj ( chroe ) =* a colour.] 

Anthrop. : (See extract). 

*‘ Wc*t uf the area occupied by the chief mins of the 
Xantliochrol. and north of the Snlmrw, U a brosd belt 
of lend. *hfip«l like a >». Between the forks of tbe 
>- lice the MedlterrAiteAli, the uteia of it I» Antbia. . . . 
The people Inhabiting the area thus roughly sketched 
have, like the Xiuithucbrol, prominent nose*, pale 
ikln*. and wavy hair, with abundant beards ; but, un- 
like them, the hair la black or dark, and the eyes 
iwmnlly »o. They may thence It© called the MeJano- 
c Sroi . , . They are known an Kelts. JljcriauH. Etrua- 
cana. Romani, I'etaaglana, Ucrtxrn. Semites. The ino- 
iorlty of them are long-beaded, and of anialler atature 
lliau the Xanthochrol. — Huxley : Crl/ f?«e# 1 18 * 3 ), p. ul. 

mcl a no chro' fc, a. [Melanochroi.] Be- 
longing to or characteristic of the Melunochroi 
(q.v.). 

"The MeUinochrotc or dark stock of Europe."— J7u*. 
fey : Critii/ues 11878). p. ltw. 

mcl an 6 ohro'-ito, s. (Pref. melano- ; Gr. 
xpda (eJirou) = colour, and sulV -tic (.1/iit.).] 
Min. : The same as Ph.enicochroite (q.v ). 

mbl a ndc' 6 mous, o. (fir. y<A a ? (mrta.t), 

5 :enit. ixdAaeos (mc/unos) ss black, and tcopg 
hams) = hair.] Black -haired ; having very 
Inrk or black hair. 

mcl-iin o giU'-lfc, a [Pref. melano- and 
Kng. gallic. I (Sec the compound.) 

melanogalllc acid, s 

(’hem. : [Metaoaluc-acio], 

mcl a noid, a. (Gr. ptX av (melon), genit. 
/i/Aado« ( melanos) = blnck, and (eidos) — 

fnrm.appenmncc.) Having a black appearance. 

mclanold cancer, s. 

Vathol. : Black cancer ; a medullary cancer 
modified by the addition of a black pigment. 
Called nisi) melanotic or mchinic cancer. 

me lAn 6 litc.s. [Pref. m clam- nnd Gr. xtilos 
(lithoi) = st* me.) 

Min,: A black opaque mineral having a 
dark green streak. 1 1 .milieus, £ ; sp. gr., 200. 
Analysis yielded : silica, 35 3d ; alumina, 4'4'J ; 
Hesquioxide of Iron, 23 20; protoxide of Iron, 
25’lH, soda, 1*80; water, lu*24. Near hisin- 
cerite in com|»osition (q.v.). Found encrust- 
ing the aides of a fissure nt Milk-How quarry, 
near Charlestown, Massachusetts. 

m61 a-no ma, s | Melanosis.) 

mdl-a no'- nils, «. [Pref. melon-, and Gr 
oeo« (ontw) ~ (l)an ass, (2) n tish mentioned 
by Aristotle, perhaps the hake.] 

[eh thy. : A genus of Gndidir, founded on a 
single specimen dredged from the Atlantic 
Ocean at a depth of 1,075 fathoms. Head and 
t*>dy rather compressed, covered with cycloid 


scales of moderate size; tail long and tapering, 
no caudul. Villiform teeth in jaws, on vomer 
and palatine boue. Short anterior dorsal, the 
second extending to the end of tail ; anal of 
aimil.ir length. Ventral* composed of several 
rays. Bonos soft and flexible. This genus is 
one of the discoveries made by the Challenger 
expedition, (Gunther.) 

mcl -a-nop -a thy, s. [Gr. p<Xac (melon) 
neut. fL<\av (melon) = black, and irdfk* (pa- 
thos) = su tiering, an atfection.] 

Vathol. : A disease of the skin, consisting in 
the augmentation of black pigment, generally 
in patches. The discolouration may vary 
from mere duskiness to the deepest tint of 
blackness. 

mol-an-o-phlo'-ffite, s. [Pref. melnio- and 
Or. <£AtyfCTt*ai (phtegestlini) = to be burnt.] 
Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
minute cubes, with cubic cleavage. Hardness, 
0*5 to 7 ; sp. gr. 2 04 ; colour, light-brown or 
colourless ; lustre, vitreous. Compos. : silica, 
80*29 ; sulphuric acid, 7*2 ; water, 2 SO ; strou- 
tia, 2‘8. Turns black when heated before the 
blowpipe, hence the name. Regarded as an 
impure form of silica of possibly pseud o- 
morphic origin. Found in individual crystals 
or as a drusy crust on sulphur, celestiue, and 
ealcite, at Girgenti, Sicily. 

mcl an op-819, s. [Pref. melon- and Gr. 
Q^ie\o}>Sii!) = tlie face, the visage.] 

Zool. : A genus of holostmnatous gastero- 
pods, family Meluniad:e. The last whorl is 
elongated ; the sjiirc is short and pointed, 
inner lip thickened ; operculum sub-spiral. 
Twenty speeies aro knowo, from fcpaiu, 
Auatria, Asia Minor, aud New Zealand. 

mel a nor-rheo a, s. (Pref. melano and 
Gr. peui ( rheo ) = to ilow.] 

Eot. : A genus of Anacardiaceie. Mclanor- 
rhu’a vsitata, or usitutissima, a tine tree, a 
hundred feet high, called in parts of Rurmah 
Theetsee or Klieu, is the varnish tree of Mata- 
bnn or of Bnnnnh. The thick grayish fluid of 
the tree is an excellent anthelmintic. The 
wood, which is very hard, is used in the Hast 
for tho handles of tools, anchor stocks, rail- 
way sleepers, gnu stocks, &c. 

mcl an o eid'-cr lto, s. [Pref. mdano- and 
Eng Rideritc (q.v.) = iron.] 

Min. : Amorphous, compact. Hardness, 
4*3 ; sp. gr. S'391 ; lustre, vitreous to resin- 
ous ; colour, black ; streak, brownish to brick- 
red ; gelatinizes with acids. Supposed to be 
a hydrated silicate of sesqnioxide of iron nnd 
alumina, but regarded by some mineralogists 
as llrnonite (q.v.), the silica being an im- 
purity. Found at Mineral Hill, Delaware 
Co., Pennsylvania. 

mcl-a-nd’-sis, s. [Or. pt\ dcwo-K (melanosis) 
= a becoming black.] 

Vathol. : An organic affection, in which the 
tissue of the parts is converted, owing to a 
mcdanic deposit, into a Mack, hard, homo- 
geneous siibstaueo, near which ulcers or cavi- 
ties may form. This morbific change atlccts 
the lungs particularly. It Is also nut with 
in the liver nnd areoiar texture. Melanosis 
of the lungs (or melanoma) constitutes one of 
tho species of phthisis of Bnyle ; but it is 
Impossible to distinguish it from tho other 
speeies during lib*. Four varieties of true me- 
laiiosls have been described. (Dunglison.) 

TJ Spurious melanosis may arise from the 
introduction of carbonaceous matter, from 
the action of chemical agents, or from the 
the stagnation of the Mood. 

m6 l&n o-sperm, r. [MEi.ANOHPKRME.r.] 
Hot. : An nlgal belonging to the division 
Melanospcruieic (q.v.), 

mill a no sper mo ro, «, pi. [Mod. Hat., 
from* pref. me lu no-, and Gr. anrppa (s]#rnut)= 
a seed.) 

Hot. : One of the three primary divisions or 
sub-orders of Algie, consisting of those which 
have dark olivaceous spores. It consists of 
limits of a light or dark olivo colour; the 
ronds compact ami cellular, or formed of 
jointed filaments. The fruit is eithercxternnl 
in patches, or in distinct cysts sunk in the 
frond. Impregnation by minute spermalo- 
zohls, produced In distinct atitlicridia. It 
contains the higher sen weeds, the Fncaceie, 
lAmlmiriacea*, Ac. 


mCl-aja-o-to'-kite, S. [Pref. melano- and 
Gr. TTjKtiv (tekem) — to melt.] 

Min. : A massive mineral, presenting cleav- 
age iu two directions. Hardness, 0*5 ; sp. gr. 
5*73; lustre, resinous; colour black to hlacki.sh- 
gray. Diehroic, presenting bottle-green and 
red-brown colours, ConqHis. : silica, 17*22; 
sesquioxide of iron, 22*81 ; jirotoxide of lead, 
58*42 ; protoxide of manganese, 0*57 ; mag- 
ne&m, 0*33 ; jiotash, 0*18 ; soda. 0*33 ; r«q r> 
sented by the formula Pb 2 [Fe.j| S1.JO9. Occurs 
nt Longban, Wermland, Sweden;" associated 
with hyalotckite, gaiiomalite, aud other 
minerals. 

mcl-an o-thall'-ItO, s. [Pref. melano- and 
Gr. WaAAo^ (thatlos) = 0 young shoot.] 

Min. : A chloride of copper found in the 
crater of Vesuvius ufter the eruption in 1870. 

mel-a-not’-ic, a. [Melanosis.] Of or per- 
tunuiig to Melanosis (q.v.). 

melanotic - cancer, *. [Melanoid- 

CANCEK.] 

mc-lan'-o-typc, s. [Pref. melano-, and Eog. 
type-] 

Vhotog . : A process which takes its came 
from the black ground of varnished sheet-iron 
supporting the collodion which receives the 
picture. (Sometimes written Melainotype.) 

mcl'-a-nous, a. [Gr. p«Aae- (mefcin-), stem 
id p<Aa? (nutas) = black ; Eng. adj. suit, -ow.] 
A word introduced by Dr. Pritchard as an 
equivalent for “ brunette.” 

" Aa we know no expression In English preclaelv 
correspondent to these terms (lilonUc and brunette!, 

1 hnve «■) opted those of xnuthmis aju! melanout u 
dutiugu l>hmg terms. Pn f cAa rtf . 4 Vuf. Hut. uf 
Man. p. 7». 

mel a ndx'-y-lon, s. [Pref. melano-, and Gr. 
fyAo)' (xulotl) = wood.] 

Hot.: A genus of C;esnlpiniea* f tribe Am* 
liersticie. The wood or bark of Mrlattanjlon 
1 trait mi, n largo tree growing in Brazil, haa 
a reddish-brown colouring matter. 

mcl-&n -ter-Ito, s. [Mt. mda n ter in of Pliny ; 
Gr. pt\ai^Tf)pia (nulantiriu) ~ a black metallic 
dye, ink ; Fr. meUinterie.] 

Min. : A monoelmic salt originating in tho 
decomposition of m areas ite or pyrites (q.v.) 
by exposuro to tho atmosphere ami moisture. 
Rarely crystallized, except artificially, but 
occurs in fibrous, staluetitie, and stalngmitic 
forms. Hardness, 2; sp. gr. 1*832; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, various shades of green ; 
taste, astringent and metallic. Brittle. Solu- 
ble in water. Compos. : sulphuric acid, 28*8; 
protoxide of iron, 25*9 ; water, 45*3 — 100. 
Formula, KeOSOj + 7HO. Used in dyeing, 
tanning, and in the making of ink and Prus- 
sian blue. 

mcl'-&nth, s. [Melanthium.] 

Hot. ( VI. ): The name given by Lindley to 
tbe order Melnnthamv (<|.v.). 

mcl An tha' $c-ro, <. 7>f. (Mod. I>at. melan- 
th(ium); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutl. -acea>. ] 

Hot. : An order of Endogens, alliance 
Li bales. 11 consists of bulbous, tuberous, or 
fibrous rooted plants, stemless or with a stem; 
calyx and corolla both petaloid, white, green, 
or purple, in six pieces or cohering into a 
tube ; stamens six ; anthers turned outwnrda; 
ovnry three-celled, many seeded ; fruit capsu- 
lar. The species are widely dillused, luit are 
most common in temperate climes. Known 
genera 30, species 130. Tribes Veratreir, Uvu- 
la me, and Colchieeie. (l inilley ) Sir Joseph 
l looker considers Colchieeie u tribe of l.jlla- 
ceie. 

mcl iin tha’ 96 oits( >r ccousas shus), a. 

( Mod. I ail. mWuM/Aiierpe); Eng. -dm*. J 
V*d. : uf or pertaining to the order .Melan 
thaeeie (q.v ). 

me lan thi um, «. [lait., from Gr. n«.\ae^ ( oe 
(msfauf/iiott) Aujella sutim, Tlijs is not tho 
modern genus.) 

H<>t. : The typical genus « -f the order Mel- 
nil thaeeie (q.v.). It eonslsts of Cape bulbs, 
with yellow or pinkish flowers. 

mdr-a-niiro, m6l a nur' G», 1 [Or. pt\ a <; 
(mr/<i<), genit. pfAmo? (nir/nno.<) =; black, ami 
ovpn (ouni) = a tall ; Fr. ta/Zu 11 urr.J 

Ichthy. : A small IIh’i, n speetea of Spnrns or 
Gilt head, It is u native of tliu M editor* 
nmean. 


boil, J<JiVl ; cat, 9CU, cbortia, 9hln, bon9h ; go, £om ; thin, ^hls , Bln, n$ ; expoot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = C 

-clan, -tlan= Bhan. -tlon, -slon — shvln ; -^lon. 5 I 011 — shun, clous, -tloua, sloua shua. -bio, dlo, ^c. = bcL do*. 
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mel-an-u-ren'-XC, a. [Pref. mWan-, and 
Eng. i irenic.] (See the compound). 

melanurenic-aeid, s. [Ammelide.) 

mel'-a phyre (yr as ir), s. I Pref. mrta-, and 
Gr. <j>vpdai (phurao), <£vpw (phurd) — to mix.) 

Petrol. : A petrological species or group of 
species akin both to basalt and to diabase. 
Lyell says that it is quite indistinguishable 
in external appearance from basalt, but is, as a 
rule, not so heavy, dark, or compact, does not 
contain so ranch olivine, but has more silica 
and alumina, with less oxide of iron, lime, 
and magnesia. Rutley thinks it has more 
affinity to basalt than to diabase, and is not 
sure that it is distinct. Rosenbuscli regards 
it as closely related to or identical with olivine 
diabase. Allport thinks it a partially altered 
dolerite. It is dark in colour, and consists of 
plagioclase, augite, olivine, iron, magnetite, 
or titaniferous iron, and delessite, or chloro- 
phoeite. It is of Palaeozoic age. The Rowley 
Hills in Staffordshire, commonly known as 
Rowley Ragstone, are melapbyre. 

me! -a ro fa, mel- la rd'-fa, i. {ItaL 

m da '= an apple, and rosa — a rose.) 

Hort. : A variety of Ctinis Limetta. 

t mel -as, s. [Gr. pd has (melas) — black.) 

Pathol. : A name for a kind of leprosy of a 
deep black colour. 

me-laf'-ma, s. [Gr. pehaapos (mdamos) = a 
blackening* especially from mortification.) 
Pathology : 

1. A black spot or ecchymosis occurring on 
the lower extremities, especially in old people. 

2. A skin disease, analogous to chloasma, 
difleriaig from it only in the dark colour of 
the morbid pigment. An affection of the 
kind is seen ia Paris, in old persons, espe- 
cially in females, who sit over a charcoal fire. 
Tt is* common also in Ireland among the poor, 
where turf fires are used, and is there called 
the “trouts," possibly from the speckled 
appearance of the skin. 

mel-a-SO' ma, s. [Pref. mela-, and Gr. criopa. 

(soma) — the body.) 

Entom. : The first gronp of Latreille*a He- 
teromera (q.v.). The name has reference to 
the dusky hue of the insects. Chief genera: 
Piraelia, Blaps, and Tenebrio (q.v.). 

* me las scs, s. [Fr. melasse; I tal. melassa, 
from Lat. mel = honey.] The same as Mo- 
lasses (q.v.). 

me-l&S'-siC, a. [Eng., &c., mclass(e£); -ie.) 
Pertaining to or obtained from molasses. 

melassic-acid, s. 

Chcm. : An acid obtained by heating glucose 
with caustic alkalis. On dissolving the mass 
in water, and adding hydrochloric acid, the 
melassic acid is deposited in flocks. Insoluble 
in water, hut soluble in alcohol. 

me -Iris' to ma, s. [Pref. mela-, and Gr. <n6ua 
(stomu) = a mouth. So named because the 
fruit of one species stains the mouth black.) 

Pot. : The typical genus of the tribe Melas- 
tomeffi, and the order Melastomacea\ The 
species are numerous. They are from Asia, 
and the Asiatic and Pacific islands. The leaves 
of Melastoma malahathrica are given in diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, Ac. 

rne-las to ma’ fe-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat or 
Gr. mr,Zastom(a) ,* Lat. fern, pi, adj. suff. -aceo’.] 
Pot . : Melastomads. An order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Myrteles. It consists of 
trees, slirabs. or herbs, with leaves opposite, 
undivided, entire, undotted, and with several 
ribs running from the base to the apex. 
Flowers terminal, usually thyreoid ; calyx 
four, five, or six-lobed, forming cavities con- 
taining the young anthers, which curve down- 
wards ; petals four, five, or six ; stamens 
usually twice as many more, rarely equal to 
them in number; ovary with several cells; 
ovules defioite or indefinite, style on stigma 
simple ; fruit dry or succulent. The metro- 
polis of the order is in tropical America, a 
number are from the East Indies, others from 
tropical Africa, Australia, &c. Known genera 
165, species 2,000 (7). Tribes, Melastomeae, 
Astroniese, Kibesseae, Memecyleae, and Mou- 
ltrie^. (Lindley.) 

me-las to ma' $e ous(orceeusasshus), 

a. [Mod. Lat. mdastomace(ce) ; Eng. -qua] 


Put. : Pertaining or relating to the natural 
order Melastomacese (q.v.). 

mc-las'-to-mad^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mela- 
stom(a) (q.v.) ; Eug. pi. sutf. -ads.) 

Pot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Melastomaceae (q.v.). 

mel-as-tom'-c-SB, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mela- 
stom(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -e<e.] 

Pot. : The typical tribe of the order Melas- 
tomaceae (q.v.). 

Me 1-chis -l-dT- cion, Mel - chlz - e - de ' - 
cian, ?. [Eng. Mdchisedek , from the Heb. 

(Malki-tsedheq) = King of righteous- 
ness ; -inn.) 

Church Hist. : One of a sect of heretics in the 
third century who affirmed Mclchizedec w'as 
the power of God, and superior to Christ; and 
that he sustained the office of an intercessor 
for angels in heaven as Christ did for mea on 
earth. (Mosheim.) 

Mel '-c hit e, a. & s. [Heb. "]?9 (melek) — a 
king, a ruler.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the body of 
Greek Christiana described under B. 

‘•The Mclchite religious follow the rule of St. Bash, 
with modifications.* — Addis A Arnold: Cath. Did., 
p. 570. 

B. As substantive : 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist. (PL): Royalists ; a name 
given to those Greek Christians in the East, 
who, after the Council of Chaleedon (Fourth 
General, a. d. 451) remained orthodox, follow- 
ing the example of the Byzantine Court. As 
they followed Constantinople at thia juncture, 
ia remaining in communion with the West, so 
they cast in their lot with that patriarchate 
when the Greek schism took place. In 16S6 
the Patriarch of Antioch returned to the 
Roman ohedicnce, and since then the patri- 
archates of Alexandria and Jerusalem have 
also submitted. This prelate is chosen by the 
biahops of the patriarchate, hut the election 
must be examined and approved by Propa- 
ganda, and confirmed by the Pope. The 
bishops may be chosen from the unmarried 
secular clergy. The latter may continue to 
live as married men, if married before re- 
ceiving orders. The Melchites retain their 
own rites, and in 1S65 their number was esti- 
mated at about 35,000. (AcMis £ Arnold.) 
[MONOPHYSITES.) 

•' Tbe itelchites, or those who followed the opinions 
of the Grvtk Church.”*— Motheim: Bccla. Hut. (ed. 
1S61J. p. Sr «. 

Mel chiz e-de -clan, s. [Melchisidician.) 

mel'-der, s. [Icel. meldr — flour or com in 
the mill ; mala = to grind.] Com or grain of 
any kind sent to tbe mill to be ground ; tbe 
quantity of corn or meal ground at one time. 
[Meal.] 

"Ilka wi elder. wi‘ the miller. 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller.** 

Burnt : Tam O' Shunter. 

*inele, s. [Meal.] 

mel-e-a'-gri d®, s. pi. [Lat. melcagr(is) — 
a Guinea-iowl ; fem. pi. adj. suff. -Ida;.] 

Omith. : Turkeys ; in sume classifications a 
family of Gallinae, or game-birds. It includes 
but one genua, Meleagris (q.v.). 

mcl e-a-gri'-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from l .at. 
meleagris (q.v.). j 

Zool. : Pearl-oyster ; a genus of bivalves, 
family Aviculidae ; valves flatfish and nearly 
equal in size, gills equal and crescent-shaped, 
foot fmger-like and grooved. Found in Mada- 
gascar, Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, and Swan 
River. The shells of this genus yield 
Mother-o’-pcarl (q.v.), and the pearls found in 
Mclcagrina mar gar it if era are prized for their 
beauty and perfection. 

mel-e-a-gri'-n®, s. pi. [Lat. meleagr(is) ; 
fem. pi. adj. sutf. -inm.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Phasianidm, em- 
bracing two genera, Numida (Guinea-fowl) 
and Meleagris (Turkey). 

mel-e-a'-gris, s. [Eat. = a Guinea-fowl, 
from Gr. McAeaypov ( Meleagros ) = the son of 
CEneus, and one of the combatants at the 
Calydonian boar-buot. It is fabled that his 
sisters were changed into guinea-fowl, whence 
the scientific name of the genus.] 

Omith. : Turkey ; a genus of gallinaceous 
birds of the family Meleagridae, or the suh- 


faraily Melcagrime. They are the largest 
birds of the order to which they belong 
Head naked, with wattles or folds of bright 
coloured skia, tuft of long hair on the breast, 
plumage more or less metallic. Three species 
are known : the Common Turkey, Meleagris 
ga1lopavo t domesticated in the United States, 
and elsewhere; ,V. Mericana, tbe Mexican 
Turkey; and M. ocellatu, the Ocellated Turkey. 
[Tun KEY.) 

me lee (as ma la), s. [Fr. ; prop, the fem. 
sing, of the pa. par. of mdler = to mix ; O. Fr. 
mesZer.] A hand-to-hand fight, in which those 
engaged are mixed up in oue confused mass 
or body ; a scuffle, an affray. [Meddle, Med- 
let.] 

mel-e-guct-ta (gu as gw), s. [Mala- 

cuetta.) 

me-le’-na, s. [Melina.) 

rnel'-ene, s. [Lat. mel— honey; Eng. suff. 
-eric.] 

Chem. : C^Hgo Paraffin of Wax. A hydro- 
carbon obtained by subjecting bees* wax to 
dry distillation, and afterwards purifying by 
re crystallization from boiliag ether. Melene 
forms white scales, melting at 62*. inodorous, 
tasteless, and of specific gravity *S9. It boils 
at 370’ to 380*, dissolves in boiling alcohol, in 
ether, and in oils both fixed and volatile. 

me'-lcs, s. [Lat.] 

1. Zool. : Badger ; the typical genus of the 
family Mel idee (q.v.). AfeZes ton/s (or tmZporis) 
is the largest of the indigenous British mam- 
mals. The Siffleur of the United States and 
Canada ia M. labradoricus > and the Indian 
badger M. collaris. [Badger.] 

2. Pala-ont. : Remains, probably referable 
to Melcs taxus, have been found in Post Ter- 
tiary deposits in Europe. 

Mel -e-tc, s. [Gr. — care, attention.) 

Astron. : [Asterdid, 47). 

Me-lc -tian, a. & s. [See def.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with either of the ecclesiastics, 
named Meletius, mentioned below. 

" The Mrtdian schismatics Joined the A r lens In &11 
their persecution of Athnn/islus."— Addit A Arnold: 
Calh. Did., p. 571. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): The adherents of either 
Of the ecclesiastics mentioned below. 

•' From this time many of the Meleiiant embraced 
the opinions ol Arius."— itotheim : £ccU». But. led. 
Reid’, p. 150. 

Meletian schism, s. 

Ecclcs. £ Church History : 

1. A schism arising from the conduct of 
Meletius, Bi*>hop of Lycopolis, in the Thehnid, 
and lasting from a.d. 304 till the middle of 
the fifth century. Its proximate cause is in- 
volved in obscurity. By some WTitera, it is 
said that, during the Diocletian persecution, 
Meletius ordained priests beyond the limits of 
his own diocese. Other writers attribute the 
rise of the schism to a dispute between Mele- 
tius and Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria, oa 
the subject of the Lapsed (q.v.). Accoiding 
to Athanaaius, Meletius sacrificed to idols 
during the persecution ; but Hefele ia of 
opinion that Athanasius must have been misled 
by a false report, as Epiplianius speaks of 
Meletiua in terms of commendation. The 
Council of Nice (a.d. 325) dealt with the 
matter, but the Mektiaos managed to evade, 
to a great exteu*, the conditions imposed ou 
them. 

2. A schism arising from the deposition of 
St. Meletius, Bishop of Antioch. It lasted 
from the sixth decade of the fourth to the 
beginning of the fifth century. (Addfj & 
Arnold.) 

* mcle'-tide, s. [Mid. Eng. melt = meal, and 
tide.] Meal-time. 

mel' -e-tin, s. [From Lab mel — honey, from 
the colour of the crystals.) 

Chem. : CsoH^Og. A substance produced 
together with glucose by the action of acida 
ou rutin. It forma yellow crystals which act 
on polarised light, and reduce potassio-cuprio 
tartrate. 

me-lez'-l-tose, s. [Fr. mllhe = the larch' 
tree ; sutf. -itnse (Cftem.).] 

C7im. : Ci 8 HmOu. A sugar discovered in 



pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t? 
Syrian. as = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
cr, wore, WQlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rale, full : try. 
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♦h* manoa of BriaiiQon, an exudation from 
the young shoots of the larch. It forms very 
tonal), short, hard, shining crystals resembling 
those of eano sugar. It is about as sweet as 
glucose, ami poss^aaes dextro- rotation, [a] ~ 
Wf. It is soluble in water, slightly soluble 
in alcohol, and is scarcely altered by caustic 
alkalis or potasslo-cupric tartrate. 

mcl I a, s. [Gr. /i*Aui (uWui) =: the ash-tree, 
which one of the species resembles in foliage.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of tho tribe Mclicie, 
and the order Moliace® (q.v.). Calyx, five- 
cleft ; petals, Jive linear; stamens, ten, the 
filaments combined into a tube ; drupe fleshy, 
five-celled, each cell with ono or two seeds. 
Species few, chiefly from India. Mdia Azc- 
darach is believed to be a nativo of China and 
the north of India, but lias been carried into 
most warm countries. It has bipinnate leaves 
and bunches of lilac-colonrcd, fragrant flowers, 
whence it has been called the Persian lilac, 
lu Bermuda, Arc., it is termed the Pride of 
India tree, in parts of India the Hill Margoza, 
In New Zealand the White Cedar. Other 
names are the Common Bead-tree, the Holy 
Tree, and the False Sycamore. It is from thirty 
to fifty feet high. The flowers and leaves ore 
applied as a poultice in India to relieve ner- 
vous headaches. The bark and leaves arc 
used internally and externally in leprosy and 
scrofula. The root, which is bitter ami nau- 
seous, is used in America as an anthelmintic. 
Of other East Indian species, one, M. Azadi- 
rachta. sometimes called Azadirackta indica, 
is the Neem-trce (q.v.). 

mol l a'-9e-ee, #. ?>f. [Mod. Lat. ; Lat. 

fein, pi. adj. sutr. - acta ;.] 

Hot. : Meliads, an order of hypogynons 
exogens, alliance Bntales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, with leaves, as a rule, alter- 
nate, simple, or pinnate, withont stipules. 
Flowers loosely aggregated ; sepals three, four, 
or live, more or less cohering ; petals four or 
five, united at the base, or even tubular ; 
stamens twice as many ; Moments united in a 
lube ; disc surrounding the ovary like a cup ; 
ovary with five, four, three, or two, or, occa- 
aionolly, with ten to twelve cells; style, nne ; 
stigmas distinct or combined ; fruit berried, 
drupaceous, or capsular, often onc-cclled. 
The order has on nllinity to the Aurantiaeca\ 
Found in the warmer parts of both hemi- 
spheres. Known genera, thirty-three; species, 
150 ; tribes, Mclieie and Trichilicae. 

mcl s. [Mod. Lat. meli(<i) ; Eng. suff. 

-ad.) 

Hot. (PL): The name given by Lindlcy to 
the order Mcliaceaj (q.v.). 

mcl I an' thus, s. [Gr. ,u’\i ( mcli ) = honey, 
and dvOos (audios) = a blossom, a flower.) 

Hot . : A genus of Zygophyllaceai. The leaves 
are unequally pinnate, the llowera in clusters, 
the calyx generally purple, the petals shorter 
than the sepals, the stamens four. Small 
trees from the Cape. The flowers of MWiau- 
thus major, a Cape apccics, are so full of honey 
that the natives supply themselves with it by 
simply shaking the tree. 

mcl I bo' an, mcl 1 bee' an, a. [Named 
after Mclibums, one of tho interlocutors In 
Virgil’s first Eclogue.) 

Hhd. Poetry : Alternating, alternate ; al- 
ternately responsive. 

m£l I bco'-a, s. [Gr. MeA (from (Melibola) « 
a maritime town In Thessaly, now Ivastri.) 

y.nvl. : A genus of lmlostoinatous gastero- 
poda. family Tritoniadn? (q.v.). 

• mel lc, a. [Gr. h<\iko<: (mWitos), from 

— a song.) Pertaining or relating to 
song ; lyric, 

m$l ~Io, «. [M plica. ] (See the compound.) 
mellc grass, s. 

Hot. : The genus Mcllca. 

■afcl 1 ca, 9. [From Jtal. mdlga, mdliga « 
(1) inair>s (2) millet, the latter of which this 
genus resembles In the Hwcet taste of Its pith.) 

Hot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Festnccie, 
family Bromhhe. The spikelets are rounded on 
tho hack and nwnless. Empty glumes, two, 
sub-canal ; flower glumes, live to seven, 
nervcci ; mica two-nerwd ; fruit, oblong, 
terete. From temperate and sub tropical 
countries; known species twenty; two are 
British, Jf dim unfurl* and M. unl/tora. 


mel^-cr-ls, t. [Gr. /itAurrjpt's (msliktris\ 
from utAi (mcli) = hooey, and po? (Jtrros) = 
wax.) 

Pathol. : An encysted tumour filled with a 
substance resembling honey. 

me Ii9'-cr-ous t a. [Eng., Ac, mr/ioT(w); adj. 
Mitt, -ous.) 1 1 living the characters of meli- 
ceris ; as, a mdiccrous tumour. 

mcl-i-gcr'-ta, s. [Gr. MeAi*f'pnjs (Mdikrrtfs), 
a sou of Atiiamns and I no metamorphosed 
into a marine divinity, under the name of 
rahemon.) 

Zool. : A genus of Rotifers, family Floscnla- 
ridse. Mcluxrfa ringens is a beautiful species, 
frequently found on water-plants, especially 
on Pvtumogoton crispns. The rotary organs 
are four-lohed, and the bodies are each in a 
tubular cavity. 

mcl 1-9CX*'- turn, s. [Meliceuta.] 

Zool. : A genus of Ilydroida, sub-order Cam- 
panularia, family Thanmantidie. The bell is 
short and broad at the margin, and has a 
crowd of irregular filiform tentacles. 

mcl l-coc'-ca, s. [Gr. tif\i (mdi) = honey, 
and kokkos (kokkos)=z a kernel.) 

Hot. : A genus of Sapindaccie, trihe Sapln- 
de«. Melicocca bijuga, a West Indian tree, has 
snbacid, brown berries, for which it is culti- 
vated in Brazil. 

mcl f co-toon', 8. [Melocoton.) 

* mel'-i-cra-tor-y, s. [Gr. ^eAocpaTos (mdi- 
kratos), from pteAi (nirti) = honey, and Keppawpi 
(kerranumi) = to mix.) A mixture of honey, 
water, &c., forming a drink like mead, 

mo' ll-dre, s. pi. [Lat. md(cs); fern. pi. adj. 
suff. -tdrc.J 

1. Zool. : A family of arctoid mammals, 
characterized by their elongated bodies and 
short legs. The cnrnassinl tooth is partly 
trenchant, and not wholly tuberenhito ns in 
the Bears. It contains three genera : Moles 
(Badger), Mcllivora (Itatel), and Mephitis 
(Skunk). 

2. Palcr.ont. : The earliest remains of Melidrc 
arc from tlie Upper Miocene of the Siwalik 
Hills, where Mellivora and tho extinct Ursi- 
taxus oceur. 

mel l o'- as, s. pi, IMod. Lat. meli(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. autf. -<vc.) 

Hi t. : The typical tribe of the order Melin* 
ccai (q.v.). The embryo has albumen. 

mol'-i-cr-ax, s. [Pref. mdU, and Gr. Lpa£ 
(Aierajc)=:a hawk.) 

Ornith. : Chan ting Goshawk ; a^enusof Acci- 
pi Irina 1 , characteristic of the Etliiopian region. 
Their powers of 
song have proba- 
Lly been exagger- 
ated, though they 
have a more varied 
note than other 
Goshawks. Mdic- 
rax canonts Is the 
(‘ope or South Af- 
rican Goshawk ; 

M. pahjzonus is 
the Many-banded 
Goshawk, some * 
times found to the 
northward of the 
Ethiopian region ; 
nnd M. gobar, tho 
Red • faced Gos- 
hawk. Plumage 
pearly gray, rump cnantino cositawk. 
white, tail dllsky, (.V. eanorut.) 

tipped ami burred 

with white in all three apccics, with little 
vnriitiim. M. niger, the Black Goshawk, n 
small species, is bltu-k, with white spots on 
the tail. In habits the gmns resembles Gos- 
hawks of more iiorUn m climates, 

mtfl If go'-thc^, 9. [Prof, vidi-, and Gr. y»j0«r'ai 
(githeo) = to rejoice.) 

Entam.: A genus of pcntaincrous beetles, 
funily Nitldulidnc (q.v.). As their scientific 
name denotes, they are true Flower- beetles ; 
they arc very numerous, and sometimes prove 
dent rue ti vo to cultivated crops. Mdigcthra 
mats is one of (lie chief enemies of farmers 
In some parla of Germany, on account of the 
Injury It does to growing rape. British 
species, thirty-two. 



mcl - I-lite, #. [Gr. n<Ai (mdi) = honey, and 
Attfo? (lithos) = stone ; Ger. vuld ;, \.\ 

Mineralogy: 

1, A tetragonal mineral, occurring In crystals 
of varying pale shades of yellow, or honey- 
yellow. Hardness, 5; Bp. gr. 29 to 3104; 
lustre, vitreous to resinous ; translucent when 
uiinlterod ; fracture, couchoidal. Compos.: 
a silicate of alumina, sesquioxide of iron, 
lime, magnesia, and some alkali. Its varieties 
are llumboldtilite, Somcrvillite, and Zurlite 
(q.v.). The infinite is found on doleritie 
lava at Capo di Bove, near Rome ; and its 
varieties in the agglomerates of Monte Soiuma, 
Naples. 

2. The same as Mllute (q.v.). 

mcl ’-1-16 1, S . [M ELI LOTUS.) 

Hid. : The English name of tho genus Meli- 
lotus (q.v.). 

1[ The Common Melilot is Mdilotus oj^rinu- 
lis; the Field Melilot, M. a rvensis ; the White 
or Wliite-fiowercd Melilot, M. vulgaris. 

mcl I-lot'-ic, o. (I>at., A:c. mdilo((vs) ; Eog. 
adj. suff. -»V ] Contained in or derived from 
M dilot u$ ajjicinalis. 

mclilotlc acid, s. 

Chnn. : CjiHjoOs. Ilydrocoutnarie acid. An 
acid found in coinbination with cotmiarin, in 
the common melilot (Mdilotus officinalii), and 
also prepared synthetically from coumaric 
acid by tlio addition of hydrogen. It crystal- 
lizes in prisms, melting at 82*, slightly soluble 
in cold water, but very soluble in boiling 
water, alcohol, and ether. At higher tem- 
peratures it yields the ethereal an hydrate, 
C 9 ll fi 0 2 . It has an acid rem lion, a sour 
astringent taste, and a honey-like odour. 

me 111' 6 toi, s. [Mod. Lat, m<fiiot(us), and 
ol(eum) — oil.) 

Chcm. : An aeid oil obtained from the 
flowers of the common melilot (Mdilotus offi- 
cinalis) by distillation. It is slightly soluble 
in water, very soluble in alcojiol ami ether, 
nnd is readily converted into inelilotie acid. 

mcl -1-16 '-tils, 5. [Lat. mdilotos; Gr. n<\i- 
Awro? (mdilotos) = melilot : /u t Ac (turli)= honey, 
andAtoro? (lotos) = lotus (q.v.); so culled from 
the quautity of honey which it contains.) 

• Hot. : Melilot, a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, sub-tribe Trifolicic. Leaves trifoliate, 
the flowers in long racemes ; calyx five-toothed, 
petals distinct, deciduous ; keel, obtuse ; le- 
gume, ono 
or few seed- 
ed. indehi- 
scent, long- 
er than the 
calyx. It is 
found in 
the warmer 
parts of the 
Old World. 

Known spe- 
cies, ten. 

T w o are 
wild in Bri- 
tain, Mdi- 
lotus officin- 
alis nnd M. 
a l ha . A 
third. M. 
arvc.nsis, is melilotus officinalis. 
nil escape. A. Plant, n. Flowrr 

A ilecoc- 

tion of the first Is emollient, and some- 
times used oil the Continent in lotions and 
enemas. The second produces swelling in tho 
belly of eattlo which gra/* upon it Tho 
flowers of M. corrulra an* used to give the 
peculiar odour and flavour to Hchabzieger 
cheese made In Switzerland, and more parti- 
cularly in Glams ; the plant Is said to lie a 
styptic. The seeds of M. juirvif, l»ra are re- 
garded aa useful in diarrlm a, especially of In- 
fanta; the plant Is esteemed lu Indians form- 
ing good jMirtturr for milch cattle. 

m£l In, *. (Lat, md =» honey ; Eng. a<IJ. suIL 
-ni ; so named from Its colour. ) 

t’fcem. : [Rutin). 

mM in Tto, *. (Or. fA^Au-o? (TurBaat) = n |«la 
gold-yellow colour.) 

/fin, : A doubtful mineril lielonging to tho 
clays, of oehre-ycllow colour, ami found at 
Amberg, Bavaria. Tho Ilrit. Mus. CaL make* 
It a synonym of Bole (q.v.) 



boil, b6^; poilt, ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, benph , go, ^cm ; lliln, this; sin. as; oxpcct, Xenophon, oxlst. Ing. 
Milan, -tlan = shan. -tion, sion = shun ; -(ion, -jion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -bio, -die, Lc. = bfl, dcL 
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melinophane — mell 


Chem. : An explosive obtsioed from Picric 
Acid (itself of powerful explosive properties) 
by the admixture of some other chemical sub- 
stances. It is unstable and dangerous, and 
serious accidents have resulted from its use 

mel-in'-o-phane, mel-in-o-pha'-nite, s. 

[G r. fit \ivo 4 >atrr)<;{vielinophanes) = clear yellow ; 
Ger. melinophan. J 

Min.: A mineral occurring ia crystals and 
laminar masses in tire zircon-syenite of Nor- 
way, with elajolite and other minerals. Crys- 
tallization, tetragonal. Hardness, 5 ; sp. gr 
3 ; colour, honey - yellow ; transparent to 
translucent. Compos. : a fluo-silicate of glu- 
ciua. lime, soda, and potash. Formula, ac- 
cording to a recent analysis hy Rammelsberg, 
7R 3 Si*0 7 + 6NaF, with R = Re. Thus dis- 
tiuct from leucophanite (q.v.). 

me 1-in ose, s. (Gr. ivos (melinos) - 
quince-yellow.] 

Min : The same as Wulfenite (q.v.). 

•me'-li-dr-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. melioratus, 
|u. par. of meliuro = to make better, to im- 
prove; mrtior = better.] 

A. Trans. : To make better, to improve, to 
better, to ameliorate. (Cowper: Task , iii. 304.) 

B. Intrans. : To become better or improved ; 
to improve, to grow better. 


mel-i-phagr'-i-dao, s. pi (Mod. Lat. meli- 
phag(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. Ruff. -idee.] 

Omith. : True Honey-eaters ; a family of 
Perchers, sub- order Turdiformes, group Cin- 
nyrimorph® (Honey-eaters). The tongue is 
doubly cleft, and pencilled at the tip ; the 
nostrils long and shut in with a large horny 
membrane on the upper edge ; the bill with a 
notch ; the bind toe and claw long and strong. 
They inhabit Australia and Oceania. The 
tongue is long, protruBible, snd terminated by 
a little tuft or pencil of fibres, which sre of 
great service to the birds in extracting the 
honey of flowers. Usually they are destitute 
of gong. The habits of all the species are very 
uniform. They frequent flowering shrubs and 
trees, particularly the Eucalyptus, for the sake 
of their pollen and nectar, and also in search 
of the small insects which are attracted to the 
flowers from the same cause. Some of the 
larger species also feed on fruit. The nests 
are sometimes made in bushes, sometimes sus- 
pended from the tips of slender twigs. Two 
eggs are usually laid. 

mel i-phag^-i-dan, a. & s. (Mod. Lat melU 
phagid((r ) ; Eng. suti'. -an.] 

A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or akin to 
the Meliphagid®: as, of meliphagidan affinities. 

B. As subst. : One of the family Melipha- 
gidie (q.v.). 


mel-l-tee'-a, s. (Fem. of Lat. Melitceus ; Gr. 
MfAtTcuos (Melitaios) — ol or from Malta.) 

Entom. : A genus or Butterflies, family 
Nymphalidse, sub- family Argynnidi. Thu 
species are a generally deep Iulvous colour, 
tesselated with brownish-black. Three are 
British, Melitaza Cinxia, M. Athalia, and M. 
Artemis. 

mel-l-tagr-ra, s. (Gr. fie'Xi (meli), genit. 
fic'Aircv (melitos) = honey, and ay pa (agra) = a 
catching. So called from the honey-like ap- 
pearance of the discharge.] 

Path. : A name for porrigo larvalis. 

mel-i-the'-a, s. [Gr. Mckiratov (MWifoitM) = 
of or from Melita (Malta).] 

Zool. : A genus of Alcyonaria, family Gor- 
gonid®. The outer calcareous parts are porous 
and corky in appearance. 

mel i - threp’- tes, mel -1- threp'- ta, 
mel -l -threp -tus, s. (Gr. /uc Mfyarroi; 
(melithreptos)— honey-fed : fte'At (meli)= honey, 
and 0 /k titos ( threptos ) = nourished, fed ; t pt<put 
( trepho ) = to nourish.] 

Ornitf. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Melithreptin® (q.v.). The bill is long 
and sickle-shaped, the tips entire ; only the 
extremity of the tongue with a bunch of short 
filaments. Found in Oceania. 


me'-li or-at-er, * mo-li-or-at-or, $. 

[Eng. vielwrat(e ) ; -er, -or.] One who melio- 
rates or improves. 

tno li-or-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. mcli- 
o ratio, from melioratus.] (Meliorate.] 

* 1. Ord. Lavg. : The act of making better 
or ameliorating ; the state of becomiug Letter 
T improving; improvement, amelioration. 

*■ Digging yearly about the root* of trees, which is a 
iTeat means both to the acceleration aiul melioration 
t>t fiulta. is )<ractised Id nothiug hut In vines."— 
tacon. Sat. lint., 5 433. 

2 Scots Law: A term used generally to 
Jenote improvements made bv a t* nant upon 
the land or farm rented by him, for which he 
Is in certain cases entitled to compensation 
from the laudlord. 

me -II dr-at -dr, s. [Meliorater.] 

♦ me -li or-ism, s. [Lat. melior = better ; 
Eng. suff. -ism.] The doctrine that every- 
thing in nature tends to produce a progres- 
sive improvement. 

" This new hone and power does extinguish pes- 
simism. and substitutes (or it what George miot well 
called Meliorism, or the belief la the steady and neces- 
iwcry amelioration of the world.*— if. />. Conway: 
Lessons for (he Day, i. 95. 

t me -li-or ISt, a. (Eng. melior(ism); -ish] 
Of, belonging to, or partaking of Meliorism 
(q-v.) 

•• A meliorist view . Pad Mali Oasette, Dec. S, 1996, 

p, 12. 

* me ll or -1 ty, s. [Low Lat. mclioritas, 
from Lat. melior = better.] The state of being 
better. ( P . Holland : Plutarch, p. 013.) 

mel-l 05 -ma, $. [Gr. pe\i (meli), and oang 
(osme) = smcil.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Meli- 
osmea? (q.v.). The species, about twenty in 
number, are found in the warmer parts of 
America and Asia. 

mel i of-me-no, s. pi (Mod. Lat. mefiosm(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ecr.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Sapindace®, or, placed in a 
new order, Sabiace® (q.v.). The leaves arc 
alternate, the flowers very irregular, the sta- 
mens five, only two of theiufertile ; the ovules 
two in each cell, both suspended ; the embryo 
folded up, the fruit a drupe. (Lindley.) 

ine-liph'-a-ga, s. (Gr. ne\i (meli), = honey, 
and ^aytiv (pHagein) = to cat.] 

Omith. : Honey-eater; the typical genus of 
the family Meliphagid® (q.v.). The bill is as 
long as or longer than the head, the wings and 
tail rounded. Meliphaga phrygia is a beautiful 
black and yellow bird, inhabiting Australia. 
It seeks its food in the blossoms of the Eu- 
calypti. It makes a nest of grass, wool, and 
hair, and deposits two eggs of a yellowish 
buff colour, with spots and blotches or chest- 
nut-red and dull-purplish-gftty. 

mS'liph -a gan, s. [Meuphaoa.] A bird 
belonging to the genus Meliphaga (q.v.). 


mel 1-pha-gT-nte, s. pi [Lat. meliphag(a ); 
fem. pi. adj. sull. -iure.] 

Omith . ; The typical sub-Iamily or the 
family Meliphagid®. 

me-liph'-a-gous, a. [Mod. Lat., &c. me. 
liphug(a ); Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Feeding upon 
honey. 

mel'i-phane, mcl-i-pha mto, s. [Mel- 

JNOPnANE.] 

mc-lip'-o-na, s. [Mellipona.] 

me-lis’-sa, s. [Gr. fxeXiaaa (melissa) — a bee, 
honey bo named because the plants are 
favourites with bees.] 

Bot. : Balm ; the typical genus of the tribe 
Melisse®. The calyx obviously two-lipped, 
the upper lip longer than the stamens ; the 
upper lip cf tbe corolla concave, tube curved 
upwards ; stamens aidynamous and diverging. 
Distribution Europe and Asia ; known species 
four, scarcely distinct from Calamintha. 
Melissa officinalis, Common Calamintb, ia 
a native of Southern Europe and Western Asia* 
and has long been cultivated as a garden plant. 
The stem nnd leaves were formerly of high 
repute in medicine, and are still occasionally 
used as a gentle stimulant and tonic. The 
taste is slightly aromatic and somewhat austere. 
Its qualities depend upon an essential oil, 
which is just sufficient in quantity to give 
the infusion a pleasant flavor. A variety of 
Cat-mint, with a balm-like odor, is often mis- 
taken fur it. Dracocephalum moldavicum , or 
Moldavian Balm, is a native of the east of 
Europe, Siberia, Ac. Bastard Balm (Mdiltis 
vielissophyttum ), a very beautiful plant, ie found 
;u many parts of Europe. The dried plant 
has a delightful fragrance, which is long 
retained. The Horse Balm of the United 
States is the genus Collinsonia. Balm-like 
properties are very commonly found among 
tbe Lobiat® (q.v.). 

melissa- oil, s. 

Chem. : A volatile oil obtained from balm 
(Melissa officinalis). It is colourless or pale- 
yellow, has a peculiar odour, and a specific 
gravity = 0*S5. It is soluble in 5 to 0 parts 
of alcohol. 

me-lis'-se te, *. pi [Lat meliss(a); fem. pi. 
adj. sutT. -ca\j 

Bot. : A tribe of Labiat® (q.v.). 

me-lis'-sie, a. (Mod. Lat., &c. mcliss(a); 
Eng. adj. suff. - ic .] Of, belonging to, or 
derived irom melissa or balm. [Melissa.] 

melisslc-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 30 1 Tgo 02- A wax-like substance 
obtained by treating hydrate of myricyl with 
soda-liiue. It melts at SS\ 

me-lis'-sm, s. [Mod. Lat. meliss( a); auff. 
•iii (Chem.).] [Myricylic-alcohol.] 

mel-i-su'-ga, s. [Mellisuqa.] 
mel-i-su-gi'-nse, s. pi. [MellisooinvK.] 


mel-i- threp ti’-na0, s. pi [Mod. Lat. meli - 
thrept(es); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -inn?.] 

OmitJi. : A sub-family of Meliphagid® (q.v.), 
established by Mr G. R. Gray. The winga 
are rather long. Locality, Australia. 


mel'-I-tose, s. (Gr. nt'Xi (meli) = honey; t 
connect., and Eng. suff. -ose.] 

Chem.: C12H22OH. . A kind of sugar ob- 
tained from Eucalyptus manna. It crystallizes 
in thin interlaced needles, having a slightly 
saccharine taste, slightly soluble in cold, but 
very soluble in boiling water and in alcohol. 
Melitose turns the plaue of polarisation to 
the right : [a] = 4- 102*. It is partly con- 
verted into a fermentable sugar by yeast, and 
does not reduce an alkaline cupric solution. 


me-Ht'-ta, s. [Melissa.] 

me lit'-ti-d®, s. pi [Lat. melitt(is) (q.v.); 
pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Labiates, tribe Stache®. 

me-lit'-tis, s. [Gr. rra (melitta) — a bee.] 

Bot. : Bastard-balm ; the typical genus of 
the family Melittid®. Calyx campanulate, 
obviously two-lipped, veined, the upper lip 
longer than the stamens, which are diuyoam- 
ous, ascending, and parallel ; nutlets smooth 
or reticulated. Only known species, Melittis 
Melissophyllitm, & creamy white plant blotched 
with pink or purple. Found in the south of 
England. 

mel-l-tiir'-i-a, s. [Gr. (meli), genit. 
/k’Aito* (nw[ifos)‘= honey, and ovpov (ouron) 
= urine.] 

Pathol. : A name for the disease otherwise 
called Glucoh®iuia, Glycosuria, or Saccharine 
Diabetes. 


mel-i-zoph'-i-lus, s. [Gr. (melizo) = 

to sing, and ( philco ) = to love.] 

Omith. : A genus erected by Leach for the 
reception of the Dartford Warbler, Melizopkl - 
lus Dartford iensis, and first published in hi* 
Systematic Catalogue (1816). 


* meli, * melle, v.i. & t. [Fr. miler.} 

[Meddle.] 

A. /nfransifiw: 


1, To meddle, to interfere, to mix. 

" Men are to mell witb, boys are not to kiss." 

Shakesp. : All s n’ell That Ends Well, iv. ft, 

2. To contend in fight; to fight. 

B. Trans.: To mix, to Confuse, to con- 
found. 

" oft bewail . . . wintrv storms to swell. 

As heaven mid earth they wvuld together n^elL 
Thomson . Castle qf Indolence. L 4A 


mell (I), [Mall.] A mallet, a maul. 


* mell (2), s. [Lat. mel ; Gr. (meli); It. 
mel; Goth, mihths .] Honey. 

" That mouth of litre which scemde to flow with mell.' 

Gascoigne : Dan Bartholomew 0 / Bathe. 

* mell (3), s. [Mell, v.] (See the compound.! 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, ciih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, to, ce — e , ey — a , qu — 


mellamic— mellone 
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mell-snpper, s. Harvest-supper ; so 
called because the master and servants aafc 
promiscuously at the harvest-board. (L'mccr, 
he.) 

mcl l5.m - Ic, a. [Lat. mel (gen It. mellis) = 
honey, and Eng., Ac, amtc (q.v.).] (See the 
compound.) 

mcllamlc-actd, (Euchroic-acid.] 

mfcl-l&m'-Ide, t. [Eng. mWl(ific), and amide.] 

Chem. : A^O^HiNs, Mellitamide. Obtained, 
together with mellitamic acid (according to 
Liinpricht and Seheibler), by the action of 
ammonia on neutral mellitate of ethyL 

mcl-lAu, s. [Mellons.] 

mcl' la ro -sa, 1 [Mela rosa.) 

* mcl' lay, * mel -ley, $. (Melee.) A 

inM£c, a conflict, a struggle, sn affray. 

" H» rodo the mettay, lord of the ringing Usta." 

Tenny$<m: Prin ecu, x. 49L 

• mclle, vM & t. [Mell, v .] 

* melle, s. [Mill.] 

*melled,a. (Eng . mdl = honey ; -ed.] Honied; 
mixed with honey. 

" which iugred utel, or melted augur yield." 

Sylcctter: The Last*. S4L 

• mel'-le-oua, o. [Lat. melleus, from mel 
(genit. mellis) = honey.] Of the nature of 
honey; honey-like. 

*' To free arat from the yellow mtlUout p*rU.”- 
tfoyU : JE or*j, r. 711 

• mel-lor, S. IMtLLER.] 

* mol'-ley, s. (Melee.) 

mSl'-lic, o. [I^at. vid (genit. mellis) — honey ; 
Eng. suff. -fc.} Of or belonging to honey ; 
or anything honey-like. 

melU c-acld, a [Mellitic acid.) 

• mel - -lie, s. (Lat mel.] Honey. 

" From the linking* mtlk and melt i* flowe*.” 

Oariet : Eclogue, ®0. 

mol lif or- 9 , s. pi. (IaL neut. pi. of mdlifer 
— hearing or’ producing honey : mel =. honey, 
and fero = to bear, to produce.] 

Entom. : A sub-tribe of liymenopteroua 
Insects, tribe Aculeata. It contains the bees. 
The same as Apiahi/K and Anthopbila 
(F lower-lovers). There are two families. An- 
dreoicia; and Apidae. (Bee.) 

tmol-lir-er-ons, a. (lat. mrllifer; Eng.adJ. 
autl. -ouj.] [Mellifera.) Producing or bear- 
ing honey. 

••And |C»nruvn| being mountainous, could not bnt 
•bound with mdli/trviu plant# of the beat kind.”— 
Or# tr . Cormo. Sacra, bk. lv. t cb. 1L 

• mel II f! ca-tlon, #. (Lat. melUficatus, 
pa. par. <if meltifico = to make honey : met 
(genit, mellis) = honey, and Jacio =r to make.) 

'I he act or process of making or producing 
honey, 

t mcl lif ln cn 5 e. s. (Eng. mellifluent ; -ee.) 
A flow of sweetness ; n sweet, smooth flow. 

•‘The )<*Atoni2 melH/tumce of lt» lyric mc/uure.’— 
War ton MtUon. 11‘rcL) 

t mol Uf -lu-cnt, a. [Lat. mellifluens, from 
met (genit. mellis) = honey, and fluent, pr. par. 
of fluo — to flow.] Flowing with honey ; flow- 
ing smoothly and aweetly. 

•• limvt'i clew pine . . . eomhine* tn one 
Kjtch forutcr hnruft tnelti/tncnt tone." 

Cooper Apology o/ A rutippu*. Ep. t. 

t mfcl lif -lU ont-ly, fidv. (Eng. mellifluent; 
-ft/. 1 In a mellifluent manner; smoothly, 
flowlngly. 

t m 6 l-Hf-lu-oiis, a. (Lat. mdlifluus , from 
mcl (genit. mellti) = honey,and fluo — to flow.) 
Mellifluent. 

*• \VlM«t of turn ; from wh«ie mouth iMued forth 

MttHjtuoiu •trvMMift, tliftl water'd nil tbo ►choul*." 

Milton P. H.. lv. 277. 

TI T7u» Mellifluous Pocfor: A titlo given to 
8 L Bernard (IUU1-I153). 

♦ mdl lif lu oue 1^, <uiv. (Eng. mellifluous; 
-fy.J In a niellilliious manner; mellllluently. 

* mdl llg' Cli 0U8, a. [ I At , mrltlgmus =* 

honey- lise ; mel (genit. tnellls) = honey, mid 
genus = kind.) Having tho qualities or pro- 
|M:rties of honey. 


mel-li -go, *. (Lat.) Honey-dew (q.T.). 

mel'-li ltto, f. (Melilite.) 

• mel lfT-6-qnent, a. (Lat. mel (genit. 

mellis) = honey, ainl ( 071 ^ 71 *. pr. par. ailoquor — 
to speak.] Speaking sweetly. 

mol-lxm* ldo, i. [Eng. melt(itic), and imide.] 

to.: C 6 (^!nii),. Mctlitiraide, Para- 

mide. An amide of mellitic acid, obtained by 
the dehydration of mellitate of ammonium. 
It is a white amorphous powder, lusoluble iu 
water and iu alcohol. 

mcl-liph‘-a gan, s. (Meliphaoan.) 
mcl liph’-a gous, a. IMelipbaqous.) 

mcl lip'- 6 na, t mc-lip'-o-na^ a. [Lat. 

mel (genit. mellts) - honey, and pbno = to put, 
idace, or lay. Or Gr. p.tAi ( meli ), and tto^os 
( ponos ) = work.] 

Entom. : A geuus of social bees, interme- 
diate between Apis and Bombus, but more 
akin to the latter. Mcllipona domestiea, a 
Mexican species, described and figured by 
Pierre lluhor, builds cells of two kinds, some 
amall cylindrical ones for the larvae, and others 
large for holding honey ; the latter are inter- 
mediate in structure between the cells of tho 
humble bee and the hive bee. In atudyiug the 
formation of the honey-comb Lanvin found 
that the hexagonal comb was far more prob- 
ably a result of tho circumstances surrounding 
tho bees than au outcomo of a mathematical 
instinct, llo found that while some bees build 
separate, irregularly rounded cells, others built 
the beautiful hexagonal cells which have been 
so greatly admired. The Mcllipona act as tho 
connecting link between these two forms. 
Mdlipona dumestU'a t in forming its large spheri- 
cal honey cells, places them so close together 
that if completed tho spheres would intersect. 
To prevent this the bees close tho opening 
between two contiguous cells with a flat plate 
of wax, so that each cell is made up of a 
general spherical surface, with two, threo, or 
more flat portions. As one cell often resta 
against three others, a pyramid is formed by 
the union of threo flat sin facca. Tho result is 
an approach to the hivo-comb type, which would 
result from this operation if the Mellipona 
should make their spheres at a fixed distance 
from each other and of equal size. In the case 
of the hi vo heo this la done. Each bee, working 
within Its cell, and seeking to make it of a 
fixed size, finds it in contact with the cells of 
other bees, and la thus obliged to construct it 
with flat Instead of rounded sides, the reg- 
ularity with which it is surrounded by other 
cells yielding usually, but not nlways, the 
mathematically correct hexagonal cell. 

mSl-lIs-syl -Ic, a. [Mod. Lat, melissa (q.v.); 
Gr. iiAij ( hule ) ^ matter, and auff. -ic (GVicm.).J 
(See tho compound.) 

mellissyllo - aloohol, «. [Mytucylio 

ALCOUOL.] 

mel-lI-su'-gcT., f mel-l-su-ga, s. (Lat. 

md (genit. inetlis) = honey, ami sugo = to 
sack, lu words derived from the Lat. mcl 
(genit. mellis), the letter spelling is with a 
double l; In those of Greek origin, from 
(mch),genit.M«AcToc(mWit05) I withasinglconc.] 
OmiM. : The typical genus of the aub- 
family Mellisuglwe (q.v.). Mellisuga minima 
is a liumming-bird, only ahont nn inch and a 
quarter long. The lack is golden-green, the 
wings and tail purplish-brown, the lower parts 
whitish. It iulmbits South America and the 
West Indies. 

mcl n-su-gi-nre, 5 . pi. [Mod. Lat. ntWJi- 
JU*/(o); l*^at. fern. pi. ntlj. suit, -wne.} 

Ornilh . : A aub-family of humming-birds. 

mSl-lit, *. [Lat. mel (genit. mellis) = honey.] 
Ftirr. : A dry scab on tho heel of a honm'a 
foot, cured by a mixture of hone) and vinegar. 

mcl ll tAra’-Io, O. [Eng. m<(Ifi(u:), andawic.] 
(See the compound.) 

mellitamic acid, *. 

N 

Chem. : (C^M .-O, (Mellamioe.) 

n !> 

m6l lit -a xnido, s. [Eng. tTiWW(fc), aud 
uwut/r ) [Mellamioe.] 


mel II tat©, s. [Eng. mellit(ic); -aU.] 

Chem. : A salt of mellitic acid. 

mellitate of aluminium, 1 , 

Chem. : C^CUMAlaGaX.lijGlIo. It occur* 
native as honey stone. Its colour is honey- 
yellow, and it possessea tho projicrty of strong 
double refraction. 

mellitate of ammonium, s. 

Chem.: C^CG'NIHOXiPUlls (neutral aalt) 
forms large ahining crystals, haviug a slight 
acid reaction. 

mcl'-litc, s. [Gr. ^<Ai (mdi) = honey, and 
Aitfo? ( lithos ) = stone.) 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral, occurring in 
isolated octahedral crystals, nnd in nodules, 
in brown-coal at Artern, Thuringia, at Tula, 
Rusfsia, aud uther localities, ilai-dness, 2 to 
2'5 ; sj>. gr. 1*55 to l'Uo ; lustre, resinous; 
colour, honey-yellow, ficqueiitly brownish; 
streak, white; transparent to ’translucent ; 
fracture, conchoidal ; sectile. Compos. : mel* 
litic acid, 40*53; alumina, 14*32 ; water, 4^*15. 

mel-llt'-lC, a. [Eng. mdlit(e); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to mellite ; obtained from inelhte. 

mellitic acid, s. 

Chem. : CislIgOjs = C^COOIIj). A sexa- 
basic aeid obtained from native mellite or 
houeystone. It crystallizes in delicate silky 
needles, which dissolve readily in water ami 
alcohol. It is fusible by heat, and tastes 
strongly acid. It forms acid and neutral 
salts with the alkalis and metals. 

meUltlc-anhydrldc, s. 

Chem. : C 4 O 0 O. This is probably the com- 
position of the white substance, insoluble in 
water snd iu alkalis, produced by heating 
chloride of mcllityl with mellitic acid, nod 
treating the product with water. (Ha«*\) 

mellitic ethers, s. pi. 

Chem. : Mellitic acid forms acid mellitaU 

C 6 (COOC«& 5>3 ’ an< * neutral mellitate 0^(000 
C>H 6 ) 6 of ethyl— tho former by heating the 
acid with alcohol and sulphuric acid, ami the 
latter by the action of iodide of ethyl on 
mellitate of silver. 

mel-lit'-i mlde, s. [Eng. mellil(ic\ and 
imule.] [Mellimtoe.] 

mel’-liv or a, 8 . [Mod. lat., from lat. mel 
(genit. mellis) = honey, and voro =: to eat, to 
devour.) 

1. Zool. : Ratel, or Honey-badger. A genus 
of aretoid mnmmals, family Melidae. Ashy 
gray on ujiper surface, black beneath. About 
twenty-seven inches in length, of which the 
tail takes up from four to five inches. The 
dentition is interesting, the molars being 

aa ,n the Eel idu*. The ratel lives largely 
on bees, which it tracks to their nests, and on 
birds, tortoises, mul ill sects, Two species 

are known ; Mdlivom cai*nsis, the Caj>e lintel, 
from South Africa, aud M. indira , the Indian 
Ratel. The first named of these closely 
resembles the Badger, both in size und furiw, 
though perhaps heavier in up) »en ranee, and 
with its mxe less pronounced. It burrows i 11 
tho ground like the Badger, not only tn provide 
itself a habitation, but also in search of the 
honey of tbo wild bees, of which it is im- 
moderately fund. It has the same have bald 
skin us the ordinnrv Badger, ami in thin armor 
is heedless of the stings of the bees whose nests 
it robs. 

2. Falsront. : Found in the Miocene of th* 
Stwnlik Hills. 

mol-lo ca, mcl lu co, j. (Peruvian meu 

loco, nttuco.) 

lid. : A genus of llasellacea 1 . Mellocn fu 6 «- 
rosa, CJilb’d also* l Hums tuUnuni [Etyin.] ia 
cultivated, under tho name of Oca uumn, for 
Its tuberous roed.s in the Andes of Peru and 
lfolivin. They were tried iu Ireland during 
the potato famine of 1340, but proved a com- 
plete failure. (lAtudon.) 

mol -lone, t. (Eng, mell{ilic); sutT. -on#,] 

Chem : t’yN 12 , Mellan. A substaneo j>n>- 
dueed by the actum of lient on certain cyanogen 
compounds e.g. t pseudo - sul nho . cyanogen 
inehim and melamine. The unxluct is n b*o«o ( 
light yellow, strongly-staining powder, desti- 
tute of taste and smell. U is resolved by heat 
Into cyanogen and nitrogen. 


boil, b6^ ; piJiU, J<5vi'l ; cat, £cll, ehonw, ^hln, boiiQh ; go, gom ; tliln, ^hls ; eln, aij ; expect, ^Ccnophon, outfit, ph =» C. 
-olan, "tlan ~ sh.pn. -tion, -alon shun ; ~t ion « -ffion — zbun. -clous, -Mo us, elous - shus. -bio, -dlo, &c. — bol, dcL 
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mel-lon-hy-drio, a. [Eng. mellon(e), hy- 
drogen), and suff. -ic.) (See the compound.) 

mellonhydric-acid, «. 

Chem . . C9N13XI3, Melton id e of hydrogen. 
Obtained by dissolving mellonide of mercury 
in dilute hydrocyanic acid, precipitating the 
mercury by means of sulphydhe acid, and 
driving off the hydro-cyanic acid by a gentle 
beat. It is soluble in water and in alcohol, 
possesses a strong acid taste, and expels car- 
bonic acid from carbonates withettervescence. 

mel -Ion ides, s. pi. [Eng. mdlon(e); ph suff. 
-u/es.) 

Chem. : C9N13M3, compounds of the alkalis 
and metals with mellone. The salts of the 
alkalis are soluble in water. Potnssic mel- 
lonide, C y Ni3K3, forms soft, white, very 
slender needles, having a silky lustre. It is 
a neutral salt, and is insoluble in alcohoL 
Two acid salts are also kuowu. 

mcl lo-phan'-lC, a. [Lat. mel (genit. mellis 
— honey, aud Gr. $aivut (jdiaino) = to appear.) 

mellophanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjoIigOg. A tetrahasic acid, ob- 
tained by beating hydromellitie acid, with 
five times its weight of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. It forms anhydrous crystalline crusts, 
melting between 215® and 238°, very soluble 
in water; it yields a hydro-acid when treated 
with nascent hydrogen. 

me! -low, * mel ow, # mel-owe, * mel- 

we, a. [A variant of A.S. mturu = soft, 
tender ; cogn. with Dut. mixriy = soft, tender ; 
viollig — soft ; mahch = suit, tender ; M. II. 
Ger. mar ; O. H. Ger. maro ; Lat. mollis = 
soft ; Gr. ^aAaxb? ( malako* ) = soft ; Eng. 
marrow, meal , mild.] 

1. Soft with ripeness; fully ripe; pulpy, 
tender. 

" Year chekes embolned like a mellow costard." 

Ballad imputed to Chaucer. 

2. Soft, loamy, open ; easily penetrated. 

** Fat pasture. mellow gleJie, aud of that kind whataui 
Give uourishuient to beast, or benefit to man.'* 

Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, a. 25. 

3. Soft to the senses ; rich ; delicate to the 
ear, eye, palate, Ac. 

4. Toned down in color ; soft by age. 

5. Well matured ; ripened or softened hj 
years ; jovial, good-humored, hearty. 

6. Rendered good humored or warmed by 
liquor ; genial, jolly, half tipsy. 

* 7. Singing sweetly and softly. 

** Tbo mellow bulfluch answers from the grove." 

Thornton ; Spn tig, 505. 

mellow toned, a. Having a soft sweet 
tone. (Used either of color or of sound.) 

mel -low, * mel-lowe, v.t. & i. [Mellow, a.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To ripen, to mature ; to soften by ripen- 
ing or age ; to bring to maturity. 

"My riper mellowed yeeres beginne to follow on os 
fast ' Gascoigne : A Gloze vpon a Text. 

2. To soften, to pulverize. 

"To plough in tbo wheat stubblo in December ; and 
if the weather prove frosty to mellow it, they do uot 
plough it&g&iu till April.*— Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

3. To soften in character; to tone down ; 
to mature to perfection. 

"Maturing time 

But mellowt what we write, to dull the sweets of 
rhyme " Dryden : To the Hem ory of M r. Oldh a m. 

4. To soften ; to render soft and pleasing to 
the senses. 

’* At first tbo sound by distance tame. 

Mellowed along the waters came." 

Scoff : Lady of the Lake , 11. 17. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To become ripened or matured ; to 
mature ; to come to perfection. 

2. To become softened or toned down ; to 
aoften in character. 

* mel low ly, adv. [Eng. mellow ; -ly.J In 
a mellow, suit, or delicate mauner ; softly. 

" j s ee it by luuoli light, when mellowly shiuet 
The light o’er Us judac?*. gardens, and ehmies.** 
Moore : Light of the Harem. 

mel -low-ncss, s. [Eng. mellow ; -ness.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
mellow ; ripeness, maturity; softness or rich- 
ness to the senses. 

"My reason can consider greenness, mellowness, 
•weetueaa, or coidueaa, Biugly.'*— Digby : Of Bodies. 

2. Art: A richness of tone in an old picture 
ftn absence of harsh coloring in a new one. 


m£r -low-y, a. [Eng. mellow; -y . J Mellow, 
eolt, rich, loamy. 

" Whose mellowy glebe doth bear 

The yellow ripeued sheaf, that bcudeth with the ear." 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, t, )0, 

me -lo, s. [Lat., from Gr. pt)\ov (melon) — an 
apple.) 

Zool.: Melon-shell; a genus of proso- 

branchiate siphonostoniatons gasteropoda, 
family Yolutid®. The shell is large, sub- 
oval, inflated, truncated in front, with a 
abort spire, the apex of which is obtuse and 
rounded ; whorls smooth. The columella has 
several oblique plaits, and the outer lip is thin 
and simple. The animals are ovo-viviparous. 
About leo species are known, principally from 
New Guinea ; most of them are ornamented 
with a variety of colours ; the living shell is 
covered with a greenish-brown epidermis. 
The foot is large and thick ; the eyes are at 
the bases of the tentacles. 

tnel-6-cac -ti-dne, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. meto- 
cacl(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -idee ] 

Bot. : A family of Cactacere, having flowers 
of melon-like, that is, of globose form. 

mel-o-cac -tiis, s. [Lat. melo t from Gr. 
HT)\or(melon) = an apple, and Lat. caci us (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Melo- 
cactidsB (q.v.). It consists of a globose or 
conical stem, having rows of spores at inter- 
vals and flowers at the top on a hemispheri- 
cal or cylindrical head. Distribution, West 
Indies and other parts of tropical America. Me- 
locactus communis is the Turk’s, Englishman's, 
or Pope's Head Cactus. The head bearing the 
flower is red, and like a Turkish fez in form. 

mel-6-can-na, s. [Lat. melo = an apple- 
shaped melon, 'and canna ; Gr. Kawa ( kanna ) 
= a reed, a cane.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, sometimes called 
Beeslia It is of the family Bambusidae. Me- 
locunna lamhusoides is the common gregarious 
bamboo of Chittagong. Gamble says that 
it lias an edi.de fruit, ami Prof. Watt that 
“its libre is well adapted for paper-making." 
The stems are from fifty to seventy feet long, 
with a girth of from twelve to thirteen inches. 
They are cut and used for mats for house- 
building, Ac. 

mo-lo'-chi-a, s. [From Arab, mdochich = 
a salad-plant (Corcftorua olitorius).] 

Bot. : A genns of Byttneriacese, or Byttuereie, 
tribe or sub-tribe Hermanneue. Mclochia velu- 
tina is a small tree growing in Ihe Andaman 
Islands, Burmah, and the Malay Archipelago. 
It has a strong fihre, made in the Andaman 
Islands into turtle-nets. (Calcutta. Exhib. Ile- 
port, Ac.) 

• me I- o- co- ton', * melo-co-tone', * mel- 
&-CO -toon', J. [Sp. melocolon — a peach tree 
gratted into a quince tree, the fruit of the tree, 
from Lat. malum cotoneum or Cydonium = an 
apple of Cydonia, in Crete, whence it came ; a 
quince ; Ital. melocotogno = a quince tree.) A 
quince ; a large kind of peach. 

"In Septero l.«r coins melocotones. nectarines, corne- 
lians.”— Bacon : Euays ; Of G ardent. 

me-16-dc-on, $. [Melody.J 

Music : 

1. A wind-instrument with a row of reeds 
and operated by keys. In 1846 a method of 
drawing air through tbe reeds hy suction- 
bellows was pa tented. Pressure on the key 
drives down the pin and the valve, allowing 
passage to the air. The principle is the same 
as that of the accordeon. The Melodeon, once 
so popular in the United States, is a wiud 
instrument of the type of the Harmonium, 
operated by a foot bellows, by whose aid a 
current of air is forced through slits containing 
free vibrating reeds, yielding a continuous 
musical sound, acute or grave according to the 
sizo of the reed. It is particularly adapted to 
music of a serioua character, and has been 
greatly used in this country for the reuditiou 
of church music, instead of the livelier piano. 
The American Parlor or Cabiuet Organ now 
largely takes its place. 

* 2. A music-hall. 

* mo-lod -ic, a. [Eng. nulod(y); -ic.) Of the 
nature of melody ; relating to or composed of 
melody ; melodious. 

'"Some melodic Ideas uot too grossly evident.'— 

G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. V. 


me-lod'-I-c6, mS-lod-I-co'-so, adv. [itaL 

Music: Melodiously, sweetly. 

me-lod'-i-con, s. [Melody.) 

Music: An instrument made of steel bars 
In different lengths tuned to the diatonic 
scale, stiuck with hammers held in the hand. 

me-lod -ics, s. [Melodic.) That branch of 
the hcieuee of music which treats of the laws 
of melody and the pitch of tones. 

mel-6-dT-nus, s. [Named by Foster from 
Gr. p.ri\ov (aieton) = an apple, and £(Vrj (dine) 
— a whirling round, from the twining nature 
of these plants.) 

Bot. : A genus of Apocynaceee (q.v.), tribe 
Cari^seae. Melodinus monogy tins is a climbing 
plant, with a woody stem, growing iu India. 
It bears a pulpy fruit, eateu by the natives. 

me - 16'- di - oiis, a. [Fr. mclodieux, from 
melodic = melod} (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. melodioso; 
Port mclodiozo.] Containing melody; charac- 
terized by melody ; agreeable to the ear ; 
musical, harmonious. 

** Those, who in th«ir course, 

Melodious hymn/ about the sov'ielgu throne 
Alternate. ** JJUton : P. L.. v. 65«. 

me - 16 - di- oU£- ly, adv. [Eng. melodious ; 
-ty.] In a melodious manner ; musically. 

" Orpheus, the Traclan, harped melodious!!/ 

With Ainphlon." Skelton : Crowne of Laurstl. 

me -16'- di- oils -ness, 5. [Eng. melodious; 
-n&a.) The quality or state of being melo- 
dious ; melody, musicalness, liannouiousnesa. 

mcl'-e-dist, s. [Eng. melod(y); -ist; Fr. 
melodiste ; ital. & Sp. melodista.) 

1. A writer or composer of melodies. 

"A rhapsodist, a melodist, a vislouary .”— Taylor ; 
Philip Van A rtevelde. (Pref.j 

2. A collection ol melodies, tunes, or aongs. 

* mcl'-o-dize, v.t. & i. [Eng. melod(y); -ic«.) 

A- Trans. : To make melodious. 

” Wboao murmurs melodise my song.' 

Langhom : Ode to the Sitter Eden. 

B. Intrans. : To compose or sing melodies. 

mel'-o-dra-ma, * mcl'-6 drame, s. [Fr. 

melodrama = acting with songs ; Gr. ptKos 
(mclos) = a song, and Spapa (drama) = an 
action, a drama (q.v.).J 

1. Orig. : A dramatic piece in which the 
interest is heightened by the character of the 
vocal or instrumental masicaccompanyingcer- 
tain situations. The melodrama is of French 
invention, and ivas introduced into England 
at the end of the last century; the subjects 
arc generally of a romantic character, illus- 
trated with picturesque costumes and scenery, 
and liaving serious and sensational incidents. 
Although sometimes confounded with the 
opera, it differs from that higher class of 
work insomurh that the action is carried on 
in speaking and not in recitative and aria. 
[Or ERA.) 

"This narrative, aa it 1 b eiven Id Livy, resembles a 
scene in a melodrame, rather than au eveDt In real 
history.*— lewis : Cred. Early Roman Bat. (1655). 
ii. 346. 

2. Korv: A play of strong situations, resem- 
bling both the domestic and the sensational 
drama, and characterized more by bold colour- 
ing than artistic finish. The more thrilling 
passages are accentuated by musical accom- 
paniments known as the “hurries," the only 
relic of the original musical character of tha 
melodrama, which has now come to designate 
a romantic play, depending mainly on sensa- 
tional incidents, thrilling situations, and an 
effective denouement, and often paying little 
attention to probability or naturalness of inci- 
dent iu the effort to produce strung effects. 
Such pieces are often staged at great expense 
for scenery, costume, and mechanical arrange- 
ments; moving machinery, locomotives that 
cross the stage, falling bridges, burning houses, 
aud a great variety of such mechanism being 
introduced. The melodrama is to some extent 
abandoned to second-class theatres, yet it often 
invades those of lha first-class, displacing the 
legitimate drama to satisfy the public taste for 
strong effects aud exciting situations. Much 
Df the more recent drama contains a consider- 
able infusion of the melodramatic element, 
and the pure drama of sparkling dialogue and 
nn folding character is largely replaced by that 
of thrilling incident and mechanism. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino ; go, p<$t; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e ; ey = a ; qii = kw. 
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mcl 6 dra ~mAt-ic, mel-o-dra m&t- 

ic-al, u. * [Gr. /x«X<k (melos) = a aong, and 
Eng*. dramatic, dramutuxd.] Of or pertaining 
tn melodrama; having the nature of a melo- 
drama. 

•*Tba exmle flirt»ttoo» of th* policeman. the mr/o. 
dramatic ftlUtndr* of the pirate king."— Daily Tel*. 
prapA, Dec “I. im. 

mSlo-dra-m&t'-Ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. melo- 
dramatical,* -ly.] In a melodramatic manner; 
like an actor in a melodrama. 

" Th* llonoursMe Ssmuel Slamltejr . . . melo- 
dramatically tratlCed by gestures to the crowd hl» 
inelf&ceAble ubllRfitlon to the E-itanswill Oaiett e.' 1 — > 
IHcket vi • JHckwicJt Paper*, th. XilL 

mol 6 dram’-a-tist, r. (Eag. melodrama; 
t connective; *-ud.J One who writes melo- 
dramas ; ouo who is versed in melodrama. 

• mcl - 6 dramc, s. [M elodrama.] 

mcl-ody, * mcl-o-die, s. [Fr. mdodi* 
from Lat. mdodia; Gr. /*<Awiia (mefddi«)j 
from ( melot ) = a song, music, and wiij 

(6dc) = a eong, an ode ; Sp., Tort., A liaL 
mdodia.] [Ode.] 

I. Ord. Lang . ; A succession of flweet snd 
agreeable eounda ; sweetness of sound ; music, 
harmony. 

*' While thia multitude of flies 
Is filling oil the nir w i lit melody." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

II. Music: 

1. An agreeable succession of simple sounds, 
produced by a single voice or instrument, and 
so regulated as to give a pleasing effect, or to 
be expressive of aome kind of seotiment. It 
la often founded on relative harmonies, aod 

et ia completely distinguished from harmony 
y not neediag the addition of psrts to make 
It perfect. 

2. The air or tune of a musical piece ; the 
lending theme nr themes in a musical compo- 
sitiou. 

melody -organ, melody -harmo- 
nium, s. 

Music: A harmonium so constructed that 
the upper note of the chords played is louder 
than the rest of the sounds. 

mcl -o-6, «. [Ktyni. doubtful ; Agassiz leaves 
it an open question ; McNieoll gives Gr. #ieAas 
(meltis) = black, and Braude suggests Gr. #r>jA.ij 
(nieli) = a probe.] 

Entom. ; Oil-beetle ; the typical genus of 
the lamily Meloulie (q. v.). One or two species 
are ctuumoa on hedgebanks in spring in 
many parts of England. Wing-cases short, 
colour Idue-black, abdomen full, and general 
appearance greasy. The eggs are laid in holes 
in the ground, and the larv® when batched 
attacli themselves to hces of various species, 
whence their popular name Bee-lice. The 
active six-footed larva changea into a fleshy 
cylindrical grub, with less aborted legs and 
stronger Jawa than the corresponding stage of 
hitaria (q.v.). 

mel’-o-graph, a. [Gr. pVAo* (melos) = a 
song, and ypa^w ( orapho 1 = to write.] An In- 
strument invented for the purpose of writing 
down melodies when played upon a piano- 
forte. It has not yet lieen brought into use, 
aa its action ia impel feet. 

mcl 6-id, s. [McLOitMt] Any Individual of 
the family Meloidaj (q. v.). 

*' Another |«nuilllc Mrlo fd ... Infolding the celto 
of Muuii Ik-i'*.' ’—Prof. Pallas, in CaucUs Mat. Hut, , 
v. m 

m2 16 -1 doo, s. j>l. [Mod. Lat. mdo(c); Lat. 
fein. pi. adj. Hull, -Me.] 

Entom.: A family of hcicromcroua beetles; 
the In r vu.* are parasitic nil other insects, chiefly 
hyinenoptera. Principal genera ; MoIoc,Sdjiris, 
Kpicnuta, Macrubasia, ilhipiphorus, lloroia, 
and Hliqiuhua. 

m6l 6 lSn-tIl!>, *. [Gr. jirjAoAdi'#*) (melolon- 
the) =. a beetle nr cockchafer : prjAow (miffoi?) 
= to expl ore, and oe0o* (onthos) = dung. 

(McNieoll . )] * 

Entom . : A genua of lanudlicorn beetles, 
typical of tlic group Melnloiit hides (q.v,). 
Mdotontha vulgaris Is the Well-known Com* 
mnn Cockchafer (q.v.). It is seldom anlfl. 
clently mime rnus in England to prove very 
destructive ; but the damage done by these 
Insects in the department of Seine-lnicricuro 
in I860 was estimated at more tlinn a miUlou 
sterling. The larva takes two years to com- 
plete its grow tii, ten months of which arc 
pans d in hibernation ; the pupa slate lasts 
eight, and that of the ndult Iiihi ct nearly four 


months, of which rather leas tlian twenty days 
passed in tho freo stale, depositing its ova. 
It is active nnly in the twilight. Its favourite 
food is the foliage of oak and elma. 

tmcl 6 lon-thi-doe, s. yl. [Mod. Lat. 
mdolonth(a ) ; Lat. fem. ]d. adj. suit, -idee.] 

1. Entom. : In older classifications, a family of 
lamellicorn beetles, sub-section Phyllophagi. 

2. Paleront . ; The family has existed since 
the time of the Lias, 

) mel-o-l6n' thi dAn, a. A «. [Mod. Lat 
mdolonthid(cc) ; Eng. suff. -an.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the family 
Melolonthidic : as, of Mdolonthidan affinities. 

B. ds sabsf. ; One of the ilelolonthidae. 

mcl-6 Ion* thi-dc^, 8. pL [Mod. Lat. melo- 
lonth(a) ; Lat. masc. or fem. adj. fluff, -ides.] 
Entom. .* The typical group of the sub- 
family Melolonthinm (q.v.). Genera: Melo- 
lontha, Uhizotrogus, and Polyphylla. 

mcl -6 -Ion- thin, «. [Mod. Lat, Ac. mclo - 
Ion tk(a) ; •in.] 

Chem . ; C-II 12^0803. A crystallizable body, 
obtained together with leucine, s.iroioe, snd 
xsnthine, from the bodies of the common cock- 
chafer (Mdoloniha vulgarvt), 30 lbs. of cock- 
chafers yielding nnly 1*5 grm. It crystallizes 
In line silky needles, slightly soluble in water 
and proof spirit, insoluble in alcohol and ether, 
but very soluble lu the alkalis and in acids. 
It Is colourless, scentless, and tasteless, grates 
between the teeth, and does not lose weight 
at 100\ 

mci-6 Ion thl'-nee, s. pi. [Mad. Lat. meltb 
lonth(q ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutt*. -irwr.J 
Entom. : A sub-family of Scamheidse, or 
True Lamellicorn Beetles, legion Pleurostic- 
tica, Tho chief groups are : Hoplidcs, Scri- 
cides, Macrodactylides, and Meloloutbidea. 

mol 6 mania, #. An inordinate love of 
music. Also called mclomany. 

mol o ma -ni-ac, n, Ono who Buffers from 
meKmiania. Also called oie/omaHe. 

rncl’-on, # mcl-oun, *. [Fr. & Sp. melon ; 
Port, melao ; ltal. mHlone, all from Lat. melo ; 
Gr. fnjAoK(7?i^fon) = an apple or any tree fruit.] 
1. Lot., ilort., dc. : Cucumis Melo. Linnaeus, 
who discriminated it from others of the genus 
by the angular points of tho leaves being 
rounded off and its torulnse, i.e., knotted, 
fruit, says that it is a native of the Kalmuck 
country (in Tartary). De Candolle considered 
it to come from the valleys south of tho 
Caspian Sea, and from those of Mount Cau- 
casus. It was early cultivated. It wss so 
In Egypt [2]. It is supposed to have been 
the trcKvos (si1cua$)nt Theophrastus, the trficvoy 
TreTTusp (sikuos prpon) of Hippocrates, the 
itenusy (pep6n) of Dioscorides, the mclopepo 
of Galen (the name being giveu from its 
resemblance to the apple), and the melo of 
Pliny. Till lately the plaut was called muek- 
mclon, to dif>tinguinh it from I’itrnllns vulgaris , 
water-melon. The melon is of tho name geuus 
as tho encumber, but differs from tho latter In 
tboHhiipe mid sweet tahtu of it** fruit, nnd In its 
peculiar but pleasant smell and flavor. It is 
an uitmiiil, with trailing or climbing stem, 
Mtiull, yellow flowers, and large rounded fruit. 
It has been cultivated from a very ancient 
period, and is not known in a wild state, 
tliougb supposed to bo ft native uf tho sub- 
tropical purls of Asia. Tlio varieties in culti- 
Nation are very numerous, distinguished by 
the smoothness or roughness of the rind, which 
Is often furrowed, or crossed by tuff-like cracks ; 
by tbu color of tho flesh of the fruit, which is 
green, yellow, red, Ac.; and by its size, which 
may vary from 3 Inches to more (ban 11 foot in 
diameter. In the Eniled States this fruit lias 
gradually lost lis nunio of melon— which is 
now restricted to tho water-melon — and is 
ordinarily known as tho cantaloupe. Of these 
tho netted forms are the sweeter, the largo nod 
smooth kinds being rarely isipnhir. They 
sometimes grow to 11 great size. Cantaloupes 
of Id His. weight having been raised ill 
California. W ater-melons have been produced 
ill South Carolina of 4 a lbs. welgbl. Both 
th»se fruits are raised In rnorni'Uiu qnuntltles, 
and nro very popular as dessert frnitH, their 
culture extending from New Jersey to the 
Gulf States. There uro other species of tile 
melon. South Africa possesses { I'aflcr, 11 
Water-melon which is very valuable to ilie 


Inhabitants (\ Htilissinnis, the Kaukoor of 
India, has a fruit which w ill keep for months, 
and is much used both raw and in curries, or 
pickled in Its given state. Tho seeds are 
ground for meal, and contain much oil, which 
ia expressed and used for f»s*d nnd in lamps. 

2. Script. : Heb. (ahhattichhim). 

N11111. xi. 5, seems to be correctly translated, 
as in tho A.V., melon. Dropping the plural 
termination, C] (fm), tho word is like the 
Arabic bntikh — the melon, 
melon fruit, s. 

Lot. : Carica I’apaya, the West India Fapa* 
Called also Tree- melon. (Bartlett.) 

t melon shaped, n. 

Let. : Irregulaily epherlcal with projecting 
riba, as the stem of Cactus melocactus. A bad 
term. ( Lindley ) 

melon shell, s. 

Zool. : The genus Melo (q.v.). 

molon-thlck, s. 

Lot.: A West Indian name for JUWoeorfuj 
communis. 

melon thistlo, a. 

Lot. : A name common to any of the Melo- 
cactidre, but more especially applied to the 
genus Melocactiw. 

melon tree, s. 

Dot. : The Fapaw (q.v.). 

me lon-e-met'-in, j. [Eng. melon; cmet(ic), 
and suff. -in (GTiem.). j 

Chem. : An emetic principle contained In 
the root of the melon, Cucimis melo. 

mcl 6 nid -i-nrn, s. [Mod. Lat, dimin. of 
Lat. «?uffo = aa apple.] 

Lot. : The name given by Kichanl to the 
fruit called by l.indley Potuunv of which tho 
apple is type. [Pom a.] 

me lon’-i-form,a. [Lat. melo, genit. meLmi(s\ 
and forma — form.] 

Lot. : The same as Meuw-shaped. (Tr«u. 
of Botany. 

mcV-o-nite, *. [Named after the Sfelonea 
mine, where It was first found.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in particles, 
with a graaular and foliated structure. Crys- 
tallization, rhombohcdral, with basal cleavage. 
Lustre, metallic ; colour, reddish-white ; 
streak, dark gray. Compos. ; tellurium. 
76*4'J; nickel, 23‘5l = 100; fonnula. NiVl’ej. 
Found among the ores of the Mcloucs’and 
Stanislaus mines, California. 

mel o ni toj, s. [Gr. /utjAop (mi'fon) = an 
apple ; suit, -ites (Palteont.). J 

Pala-ont. : A genus of Ecldnoldie, family 
Perischoechlnldie. The ambulacrnl areas con- 
sist of ten row r s of plates. Found in tho 
marine carboniferous rocks. 

mcl-6-nyc* ter is. s. [Gr. ^\ov (ntffon) » 
trcc-fruit, and »autr< pi« (nukteris) = 0 l>ut. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Pioropidir, allied to 
Macroglossus. from Duke of York Island, off 
the nurth-cast nf Guinea. It coutalne a single 
species, Mclonycteris mdanops , 

mS-loph -n gus, «. [Or. (mtlon) = a 

sheep, and'0ay<i»' (p/ui^cfu) = to eal.] 

Entom. : A genus of dipterous insects para- 
sitic on sheep, tribo Piipi]»ar:i, family llinpo- 
boscid.T, Mclophagus ovinus, the till *ep- tick, is 
a well-known s]»celes. Tber»^ are 110 wings, 
and tlie abdomen is widened posteriorly. 
Called also MrtopAifa oil n as (01/iua i). 

* m6-loph 6 nist, s. [Or. (me/os) = a 
Bong, and y (phone) = sound.] A singer 
of melodies. 

** A« In Hi® ciwe of Ih® Hobr®** fnWof*A<wUC4i’- 
Thackeray : A Pinner tn the City. 

mol o pi An 6, t. [Gr. pt\oc (mWos) *■ a 
song, nnd Eng. pin no (q.v.). j 

Music: A11 Invention by which sustained 
sounds rmi bo produced on a pianoforte. It 
consists of a st*rles of nnmll hflinmers set Into 
v«*ry rapid vibration by tlie winding up of a 
spring. When a note isKlmek nnd held down, 
the constant repetition of the blow's nf the 
hammer causes a continuous vibration ef the 
string which Is of a most charming character. 
An admirable crescendo Is obtained by the In 
gcultuis plan of raising the hummers grndu- 
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ally farther from the atnog, tbe force, of 
course, being proportioned to the distance 
they have to fall. The melopiano was in- 
vented by Caldara of Turin iu 1870. 

mel-o-poe' i-a, s. [Gr. peXovoiia ( melopoiia ), 
from /ac'Ao? (melos) = a song, and not tut (poieo) 
— to make.] 

1. Music in general. 

2. The art or system of making a tuna or 
melos. In this sense it is said, by Aristides 
Quintilianns, to be of three kinds with refer- 
ence to the pitch, namely hypatoeides, me- 
soeides, and netceides. 

me lop site, s. [Gr. ^r}Aov (melon)= apple, 
and o(J/o»' (op^ont) = flesh ; Ger. mefopsif.] 

Min. : A massive, translucent, greenish 
mineral, with conchoidal fracture, and tex- 
ture like the pulp of an apple. Compos. : a 
hydrated silicate of alumina with some im- 
purities. It belongs to the group of Clays. 

me-lo-psit'-ta-CUS, $. [Lat. mclo - an apple- 
shaped melon, 'and psittacus = a parrot.l 

Ornith. : A genus of Psittacidse, sub-family 
Platycercinae, Parakeets. Melopsittacits un- 
dulatus is a small parakeet with a melodious 
voice, found io flocks in Australia. They 
nestle in the hollows of eucalypti. 

mel 6 sau-rus, s. (First element doubtful; 
Gr. craOpo? (sauros) — a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
family Microsauria (q.v.), founded by von 
Meyer on remains of Melosaurus uralensis 
from the Permian of Orenburg. (Brit. Assoc. 
Report , xliv. 105.) 

t me Id - sis, S. (Gr. pir}A<*<rt? (mrldsis) = a 
probing, from /x/jArj (mile) =a probe.) 

Surg. ; (See etym.). 

mel' -6-type, s. [First elemeDt doubtful ; Eng. 
type.) 

Phot. : A process id photography In which 
a dark chamber is not 
used, and the pictures 
are developed at a sub- 
sequent convenient 
time. 

Mel - pora' - e - no, s. 

[Gr] 

1. Class. Antiq. : One 
of the Muses, daughter 
of Jupiter and Muerao- 
ayne. She presided 
over tragedy, of which 
the poets made her the 
inventresa, and was 
commonly represented 
as veiled, and holding 
in her hand a tragic 
mask. Her instrument melpomene. 
was the lyre. By the 

river-god Achelous, Melpomene became the 
mother of the Sirens. [Muse, Siren.] 

2. Astrou. ; [Asteroid, 18]. 

mel'-ro^e, •*. [Lat. mel = honey, and rosa « 
a rose.] Honey of roses. 

melt (pa. t. * molt, melted , pa. par. * molten , 
melted), v.t. & L [A.S. meltan (pu. t. mealt).] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To reduce from a aolid to a liquid 
state by the application of heat; to maka 
liquid, to liquefy, to dissolve, to fuse. 

" When the sun doth melt their snow’." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, l,2ia 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To soften to tenderness, as by a warming 
or kindly influence ; to make susceptible to 
kindly and generous influences, as to love, 
pity, tenderness, commiseration, &c. 

" Nor let pity, which 
Even women have ca.-t off. melt thee." 

Shakesp. : Periclei, lv. 1. 

• 2. To waste or wear away ; to dissipate. 

“Tears will quickly melt thy life away." 

.shaketp, ; Titus Andronicus . UL X 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To become liquefied or liquid; to be 
changed from a solid to a liquid state, as by 
tbe application of heat ; to liquefy, to dis- 
solve. 

“ He uttered his voice, the earth melted.”— Psalm 
xItL & 

2. To be dissolved or dissipated; to lose 
form and substauce ; to vanish. 



" What seemed corporal 
Melted, aa breath into the wind." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, I. S. 

3. To disappear or go away gradually ; to 
fade away. (Usually followed by auxiy.) 

“The host which had been the terror of 8cotland 
melted fast away."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To pass imperceptibly from one thing or 
state into another ; to blend. 

2. To be softened to mild or kindly in- 
fluences, as love, pity, tenderness, &c. ; to 
become softened, tender, or feeling. 

“ I should melt at an offender's tears." 

Slutketp. : 2 Henry VI., 111. L 

3. To be broken, to fail, to give way, to sink. 

"Wherefore the hearts of the people melted, and 

became as water . "—Joshua vlL 6. 

* melt-a-ble, a. [Eng. melt ; -able.) Cap- 
able of being melted ; fusible, liquefiable. 

" Iroe is the most Impure of all metals, hardly 
meltable."— Fuller : Worthies, li. 253. 

melt'-er, s. [Eng. melt ; -<r.] 

1. Lit. : One who melts metals, &c. 

“The melter melteth In vayne, for the euell Is not 
taken awaye from them. "— Jeretnye vi. (1551 } 

2. Fig. : One who softens, breaks, or 
aubdues. 

“Thou melter of strung minds.* 

Beaum. £ Flee. False One, IL 3L 

melt'-Ing, pr. par., a., &. s. [Melt.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Making liquid, fusing, dissolving. 

2. Becoming liquid. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Softening, affecting, moving. 

M As the mind Is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs." Coxoper : Task, vt. a 

2. Beconiing soft, tender, or feeble ; effemi- 
nate, gentle. 

“ To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of womeu." 

Shaketp. : Julius Ccesar. IL S. 

3. Feeling or showing tenderness. 

“A hand 

Open as day for melting charity." 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry IV., lv. 4. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of making liquid ; the state 
Of becoming liquid ; fusing. 

“The melting of that burden of salt which he car. 
ryed ."—Bp. Hall : Chmstian Moderation, bk. 1., § 12. 

2. Fig. : The act of softening or making ten- 
der; the state of becoming softened or tender. 

" AU the social meltings of the heart." 

Hamilton: To a loung Lady. 

melting-furnace, s. A foundry cupola, 
or a glassmaker's furnace. Melting furnaces 
are built of fire-clay or other imractible ma- 
terial, capable of sustaining without injury 
tbe highe.st ordinary temperatures. Those lor 
glass meltiog are square, oblong, or circular in 
shape, the fire spaca or grate in the centre, 
with doors or other openings for feeding iu the 
fupl. In general no flue or chimney is directly 
connected with the furnace, the only exit for 
tba products of combustion being the* working 
holes, so that the greatest heat ia concentrated 
around the pots of melted glass placed opposite 
these holes. A furnace may contain from 4 to 
10 pots, so placed that they can be charged 
through the working holes, and the melted 
glass taken out at these holes. There have 
been of late years many improvements in glass 
furnaces, facilitating their continuous opera- 
tion. Furnaces for melling iron nra con- 
structed with chimneys, up wnich the products 
of the Mast are carried, while the melted 
metal is drawn off at a tap hole id the side of 
tbe cupola. Furnaces for melting other metals 
arc similar to those named in character, with 
special appliances dependent on the conditions 
of the operation. 

melting point, s. That poiDt of the 
thermometer at which a substance becomes 
fused. The melting points of various sub- 
stances differ greatly, some being found at n 
great degree of cold, others at great heat. The 
melting points of the aolids may nlso bo re- 
garded as the freezing points of tbe corres- 
ponding liquids, and a list of some of them is 
here given: pure alcohol — 202° F. ; hydro- 
bromic acid — 1S4° ; strongest sulphuric acid — 
177°; sulphuretted hydrogen — 120°; ammonia, 
sulphurous acid, and chlorine — 103®; carbonic 
acid and chloroform — 94°; mercury — 38'88°; 
olive and linseed oila — 4°; ice, 32°; glacial 
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acetic acid, 62'0°; phosphorus, 111°; potas- 
sium, 144'5°; sodium, 204°; iodine, 235°; aul- 
phnr, 239°; lithium, 3.%°; tin, 442°; lead, 
633°; aotimony,806°; zinc, 842°; magnesium, 
about 1382°; silver, about 1832°; copper, 
about 2012°; iron, white cast, 2012°, gray cast, 
2237°; gold, about 2287°; steel, about 2402°; 
soft iron, about 2822°; platinum, about 3272°; 
iridium, about 3542°; osmium, about 4532°. 
At degrees beyond 900 or 1000 melting points 
cannot be determined absolutely, and tbe 
figures obtaiued can oDly be regarded aa 
approximate. [Fusing-point, Thermometer.} 

melt'-lng-ly, arfv. (Eng. melting; - ly .) 

1. In a melting manner; so as to melt or 
aoften. 

2. By the process of melting; like some- 
thing melting. 

"Her tears falling Into tfc e water, one tninht have 
thought she began meltingly to be metamorphosed t* 
the running river."— .Sidney : Arcadia. 

t melt-ihg-ness, s. [Eng. melting ; -ness] 

1. The quality or state of being melting; 
the power of melting or softening. 

2. Capability of being melted or softened. 

“Give me, O thou Father of compassion, such a 
tenderness and meltingness of heart.'— Whole Duty of 
Man: Collect for Charity. 

mel-tith, s. [Prob. for vule-t ide (q.v.).] 
Meal-time. (Scotch.) 

mel'-ton, s. [From Melton, in Leicestershire, 
where it is made.] 

Fabric: A kind of broad-cloth for coating. 

mel'-ur-sus, s. [Lat. mel — honey, and ursv 
= a bear.] 

ZooL : A genus of Ursidse, or a sub-genus 
of Ursus. Melursus or Ursns labiatus is the 
Sloth-bear of India. [Sloth-bear.) 

mel -vie, v.f. [Meal.] To aoil with meaL 
(ScofcJu) 

“ Bma* need has he to say a grace, 

Or me/ pie his braw cloithiug!" 

Burns : Holy Fair. 

melwel, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A small kind 
of vod. 

me lyr'-i-dse (yr as ir), *. pi. [Mod. Lafc. 
me1yr(is) t and Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -ider.] 

Entom. : A family of pentamerous beetles, 
tribe Malacodermata, or, according to La- 
treille, of Serricornes. The body is generally 
narrow and elongated, the antennae seriated, 
or, in the males, even pectinated ; the articu- 
lations of the tarse entire. They are generally 
of metallic colour, and sometimes hairy. They 
are very agile insects, found on flowers and 
leaves. 

me-lyr’-i-des (yr as ’ir), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
melyris ; Lat. masc. or fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ides.] 

Entom. : According to Latreille and Cuvier, 
the third tribe of Malacodermi. They include 
under it the genera Melyris, Malacliius, 
Dasytes, Zygia, and Pelocophorus. [Mala- 
chius.] 

mel-y-ri-nre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. maly(ris); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -iiwc.] 

Entom. : According to Swainson, a sub- 
family of Cantharida*. It is coextensive with 
the modern family Melyridae (q.v.). 

me-lyr’-Is (yr as ir), s. [Gr. pohovpis (mo- 
louris ) of Nicander, pohvpis (moluris) of 
Suidas, and /icAoupt? (meiotiris)of the Entomo- 
logicvm Magnum.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the subfamily 
Melyrinse, nnd the family Melyridn?. Tbe 
antenDae thicken insensibly without forming a 
knob. They are from the Cape of Good Hope. 

mem., s. [A contract, of memorandum (q.v.). J 
A word placed as a note before something to 
aid the memory. 

mem* her, * mem-bre, s. [Fr. membre, from 
Lat. manbntm = a limb, a member of tbe 
body; Ital. membro; Sp. & Port, miembro.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. A part of an animal body capable of per- 
forming.! distinct oflice ; a limb, a vital organ. 
In this sense all parts of the human body are 
members, the limbs, the haods and feet, the 
head, tho heart, lungs, stomach, and other 
internal organs. For the internal parts, how- 
ever, the term organ is more commonly 
applied, the word member generally designat- 
ing the external parts of tbe body. 
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' For the body U not oue member, bat m*ay."— 
1 Corinthian* ill. li. 

2. A part of an aggregate or whole : as— 

(1) A part of a discourse or period ; a head, 
» clause. 

(2) Oue of a number of persons constituting 
a society, association, community, Ac. ; an 
Individual forming part of an association ; 
apecif.. nno who represents a county or town 
in n legislative body, as Member of the Senate 
or House, Member of Parliament, Member of 
the Assembly, Ac., Congressional membership 
being designated by the initials M. C., Parlia- 
mentary by M. 1\, Ac. Church member is also 
h cumrnoii use of the term, and its application 
is extended to .every association, whatever its 
character. 

**He wm «tremiou*ly «upported by Sir Jamei 
Montgomery, member for Aynbire.' — Macaulay: 
Hut. Any., ch. xui. 

IL Technically : 

1 . Arch. : A moulding, either as a cornice 
of five members, or n base of three members, 
and applied to the subordinate parts of a 
building. 

2. Alg. : Each part of an equation connected 
by the sign of equality. The one on the left 
ia called the first member, and the one on the 
right, the second member. 

^ Member of Parliament: [I. 2(2), A Par- 
liament). 

mem be red, a. (Eng. member; -ed.) 

1 . Ord. lxing.: Having members or limbs; 
used in composition : ns, big- membe red. 

2. Her. : A term applied to a hird when its 
legs are borne of a different tincture to that 
of the bird itself. 

mem' ber-ship, s. (Eng .member; -ship.) 

1 . The state of being a member. 

•‘No AilvftiitAjjM from external church membership 
. . . cun of tlicHinelvc** give a man conlhleiice towards 
Ood SoufA ; .Vrmons. vol. it., *er. IL 

2 The members of s body, society, or asso- 
ciation collectively. 

mem brftj'-I dro, a. pi. (Mod. Lat. mem- 
brac(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. 8 uff. -t'da'.) 

Entom. : A fnmily of liomopterons insects, 
of the order RhyneoU, remarkable for the 
extraordinary forms which the protliorax as- 
sumes. There is frequently a posterior part, 
wholly or partially covering the abdomen and 
wings. The typical genus Meinbracia (q.v.) 
and Uocidium arc American ; Oentrotua and 
Gargara are common in Europe. 

mcm bra' 91 s, #. (Gr . n<nppa£ (membrax), 
gen it. fituPpajtas (membraJcos) = a kind of 
Cicada.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Membracldfc(q.v.). Chief species, Membracis 
tlevata sud M. concuta. 

mem bra na. s. (Lat. = a membrane, a 
skin, from manbrum » a limb, a member of 
the body.j 

A not. ; A membrane. There are a membrana 
tacciformis, a membrana limitans, Ac. 

membrana nictitans, s. 

Zool. ; A fold of the conjunctiva on tho 
Inner aide of the eye. It constitutes the 
third eyelid of birds, and occurs also in some 
fishes, amphibians, and mammals, but is rudi- 
mentary in man and monkeys. In human 
anatomy it is called jdica vcmilunaris . 


mom bra na 96 as, s. pi. [Lat. membra- 

n(a); fem. pi. adj. suff. -acerr.) 

Entom.: A family of heteropterous insects 
of tho order Uhyneota. Antemue four-jointed, 
rostrum three-jointed, enclosed in a chanuel, 
tarsi two -jointed. Ocelli generally absent. 

In the majority tho antennae are thickened or 
elavntc. Chief genera : Acanthia (Cnnex), 
Aradus, Tiugis, Mouauthia, aud Syrlis. 

mcm bra-na -ccous (co as sh), a. [L&t 

membmnaceus, from mrmt»rana = a liiembrane 
(q.v.).] The same as Mem bo a no us (q.v.). 

'• Conatdcr It* variety. suited In vivrlona fvods. *ome 
rnem6r/i«<ifroi<4, Agrevitble to tlie fruglvorou* or cuvr- 
mv.irous kmd."— iJerham: Phytico-Theoloyy bit. vlL, 
ch. ». 

mem brane, s . (Membrana.) 

Anat.: An expansion of any tissue in a 
thin aud wide layer. Bichat divides them 
into serous, mucous, and fibrous membranes. 
Among tho most important membranes in the 
body are those of the brain : viz., the dura 
mater, the arachnoid, tho pin mater and the 
falx. Tho mucous membranes are those which 
lino the canals or cavities of the body which 
ore open to the air, and exposed to its action 
or that of foreign bodies. These membranes 
include tho lining of tho nose n ml mouth, the 
braiicliia?, oesophagus, btooiach, intestines, Ac. 
They exude a thick acini-lluid matter, named 
mucous, which becomes abnormally abundant 
in the case of that n Hurt ion of tho air passages 
known as a cold. The skin and true glands 
nro also included in the mucous system of tho 
body, they being continuous with one another. 
Tho serous membranes lino tho closed cavities 
of tho body, including such internal sacs as 
those of tho client, tho abdomen, Ac. These 
exudo a watery fiuid called scrum, which 
serves as a lubricant of tbe internal surfaces. 
Tho fibrous membrane* are tough, elastic, nud 
of a tendinous character. They include the 
membranes of tho brain, nhovo mentioned, tbe 
pericardium, or heart envelope, tho capsules 
of tho joints, Ac. In udditiou to the mem- 
branes named aro tho placental membranes, 
in which tho foetus is enclosed, ami through 
which it is nourished. These membranes uro 
shed after delivery as tho after-birth. [Men- 
1 no it is.] 

U (1) Additional membrane : 

Hot. : Tho name given by Brown to the 
quintinc of the ovule. 

(2) Arachnoid membrane : (Arachnoid). 

(3) Schneiderian membrane: (Schneiderian 
Membrane], 

(4) Undulating membranes: 

Zool. : Simple membranous bands, one 
margin only of which is attached, the other 
being free and exhibiting an u adulatory 
motion. They arc allied to and answer the 
same purpose as cilia. They arc stated to 
occur on the spermatozoa of salamanders aud 
tritons, and in the water vessels of some An- 
nelids, Infusoria, aud Rotatoria. ( Griffith <£ 
Jlcnfrey.) 

mcmbranc-boncs, 5 . pi 

Comp. Anal.: Bones found in ganoid qud 
teleostean fishes ; they have their origin, not 
in cartilage, but in membraneous connective 
tissue. 

•‘The different kind* of these membranc-b'met occur 
with icrwitcr or Iwii coimtuncy throughout thU sub- 
order. ^ —Oil nther : Study <*< Pubes, j>. (Si. 

mcm-bra -no-ous, a. (Membranous.] 


species grow on shells, corals, Ac. Genera : 
Membranipora, Lepralia, Ac. 

2. Palteont. : The family has existed froc 
Palteozolc times till now. 

‘mcm bra nol o-gy,«. [Lat. mevibrana — 
a membrane, and Gr. Adyov ( logo .%) — a word, a 
discourse.) A treatise on membranes ; the 
science which treats of membranes. 

mem bra-nciis, membra nc-ous, a 

(Kr. mcm bra neux ; ltal. A IS p, nnrni&ninoso. J 

1 , Ord. Ijang. : Belonging to or consisting 
of membrane ; resembling 11 membrane. 

2. Hot.: Thill and semi-transparent. like a 
fine membrane, as is the case with the leaves 
of mosses. It is non-development of paren- 
chyma which makes the leaves of some plant# 
membranous. (Lindlcy.) 

membranous cellular tissue, a. 

Hot. : Cellular tissue in which the walla of 
the cells are composed solely of membrane. 

membranous labyrinth, s. 

Anat. ; Membranous structures inside the 
osseous labyrinth of the car, and having 
spread over them the ultimate ramifications 
of the auditory nerve. The internal ear, or 
labyrinth, is a complicated organ, being made 
up of three parts, known a* the vestibule, tho 
semicircular canals, and the cochlea, forming 
a complex series of cavities lying within the 
harden part of tho petrous portion ot the tem- 
poral bone. Thi* tleii-o bone is known as the 
osseous labyrinth, and is partly lined by the 
membranous labyrinth, the latter being con- 
siderably smaller, aud in great part separated 
from the bono by a tluid called the perilymph. 
This membrane lines the vestibule mid the 
semicircular canals. It does not line toe 
cochlea, which is an osseous spiral canal. 

mcm e-cyl - 6 -a 3 , s. pi. (Mod. L&t. nwmrcy 
l(on); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -ea\) 

Hot. : A tribe of Mclastoinaceie. 

mc-me 9 '-y-l 6 n, a. [Lat., from Gr. pr)p<Kv\o» 
(memekulov) ; mnautvhov (inimaiknlon) — the 
edible fruit of the Arbutus. There is a certain 
superficial resemblance between the Arbutus 
and the Meniecylon.] 

Hot. : Tho typical genus of the tribe Mcmc- 
cylerc (q.v.). The specks nn* small trees or 
shrubs with entire leaves, with a prominent 
midrib and clusters of small bluish flowers. 
About fifty species are known. Memcn/lon 
edule la found in India, C’cylon, Tcnasserim, 
ano the Andaman Islands. Its berries, though 
somewhat astringent, arc eaten by the natives 
of India. Prof. Watt says that a cold infu- 
sion of tho leaves yields a yellow dye, largely 
used in India along with satfron-woml and 
myrobolans, also as nn auxiliary with ehny- 
ront ( Oldcnlandia umbcllata) in producing s 
red dye. 

mo-mcn -to, s. (I-at, = remember, l>o mind- 
ful ; 2 nd pers. sing, linper. of memmi = to 
remember.) A hint, a suggestion, a mem- 
orial ; anything to keep up «r awaken memory. 

••Tlic*e •ix-ak a loud memrutn* 

Coir per : Task, t <83. 

momento mori, phr. (Lat.) Remember 
death. Used also substantively, us m tho 
example, of any emblem of mortality. It was 
formerly the custom to wear trinkets ou 
which skulls, and sometimes appropriate 
mottoes, were luinted or engraved, as re- 
minders of the close of life. 

" I m*ke jv* r*hhI u*r of It jt* mnny .« mail doth of % 

death * ho. id ura memsnto mort."—S‘takesp. . 1 Henry 

jr.. iIl a. 

mcm-ln-na, mcm-i-na, s [Coy lone so.) 

Zool. : Tragulue memin* i, n deerh t aln>ut tho 
aize of a rabbit. It is found lu Ceylon. 

m 6 m olr (oirasw^r), s. [Fr. memolre , ftt)m 
Lat. vicmona = inemoiy (q.v.).] 

1, A memorial account ; a liLtory coinj>osed 
from personal expenence and iiicuiory ; an 
account of transact hms In which the narrator 
bote a ]*art; nil nceount of matters connected 
with some period of history, but less full aud 
formal than a history proper. 

f History owes much of Its best material to 
tin* " Mciuoiim” which lm\e been tioiii dine to 
turn* prodm i d, w hose itulbors have inub i taken 
to describe the interesting event* which lone 


membrana tympanl, «. 

Annt. : Tho drum of tho ear. ThU mem- 
brane is nearly oval in shape, closing tho space 
between the inner and the outer ear, and 
placed so ils to slnnt inwards and form an 
angle of about l > degrees with tho lloor of tho 
auditory canal. Tho hatidlo of tho malleus 
(or hammer), tho first of tho chain of small 
1 m me* of tho ear, Is firmly attached to this 
membrane, and draws it inward, rendering its 
external surluco concave. This mcmbmno Is 
thrown Into \ihrudon by tho waves of sound 
In the air, which enter the ear canal and Im- 
pinge upon it. Its vibrations always equal in 
number llano of tho body from which tho 
sound emanates. These vibrations are com- 
municated to the malleus, mid from it, through 
the chain ot Ixmes, to the membrane of the 
/r»r«fni and, through the tluid* and 

vibratory chord* of the lum r ear, to tin* nerves 
of hearing. Tim whole inerhumsin is a ro- 
umrkable instance of nature's adaptations. 


mcm-bra-nif -cr-ous, a. [Lat mm6rcrut 
= n membrane ; jcro= to bear, tP produco, 
and Eng. ailj. euth -oils. ] Having or pruduciug 
membra lies. 

m6m-bra'-nf form, «. [I^at. membrann = a 
membrane, and forma = form, shape ] Having 
the form of a membrane or parchment. 

mcm-bra-nlp or-a, s. [Lat. mcmbrcuia = 
a membrane, and porus ~ a channel, a passage.) 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of tho family 
Mcmbr.inlporidtc. (q.v.). 

2. /Yc/«ronf. : Species ore found In the Cre- 
taceous and In the Tertiary rocks. 

m6m bra nl por i tiro, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
mcmbramj>or{n) ; Lat. tern. pi. adj. sufi. -uhr.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Bryozoa or Polyzoa. 
The polyznon, which is ealcaroona, or turtly 
horny, partly calearcous, is composed <d liorf- 
i zoutul cells contiguous to each other. Xho 


boil, bo^ : poult, Jovi'l ; cat, 9 CJI, cliorua, 9hln, benph ; go, gom . tbln, this ; sin, o.^ ; expect, ^Conophon, exist, pb = t 
>01011, - tinn = shau. -tloa, sioD = sliiui ; -[ion, -§ion zhiui. -clous, tlous, -sious — sbus. -bio. -*llo, Ac. — b^L <lpL 
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memoirism — memory 


fallen under their own observation, and have 
thus thrown a side light at illustration upon 
the maimers and customs of their times of 
which ordinary annals are quite devoid. The 
3Ieuioirs of modern writers answer to what the 
Homans called rnmnieuturu (commentaries), of 
which Cft'sar a *’ Cum meu furies ” are the most 
Datable example. '1 lie French exceed all 
mudern nations m piquant and characteristic 
Memoirs, which abound iu individual auec* 
dotes, and olteii reveal the character of events 
which are barely lmited at in general history. 
If written by a truthful person Memoirs torm 
the most entertaining und trustworthy poitiun 
of history, though loo oltcn they ure marred 
by partisanship nnd untruthtnluess. llius 
Gnunmout's “Memoirs*’ nre indispensable to 
those who would understand the men and 
women of the Kestoralion of Charles 11. of 
England, and Bully's "Memoirs" light up 
the whole period of the wars of Henry IV. of 
France. 

"There is not in any Author a computation of the 
revenues of the Roman empire, ami haully any 
memoirs from whence It might he collected.”’— Arbuth- 
not : On Corns. 

2. A biographical notice, whether written 
by the subject himself or by another ; a bio- 
graphy or autobiography ; recollections of 
one’s life. (Frequently in the plural) 

**To write his own memoirs, and leave bis heirs 
High schemes of government, and titans of wars.” 
Prior • Carmen Seculare. 

3. An account of something worth notice or 
remembering; a iccord of investigations or 
discoveries on any subject, especially n com- 
munication to a learned society on some point 
or subject of scientific interest. Thus there 
are Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 

t mem'-oir-ism, s. [Eng. memoir,* -ism.) The 
writing of mediums ; memoirs. 

** Reducing that same memoirism of the eighteenth 
century Into histoiy.'*— Carlyle : AluceUantes, ii. 24L 

t mem oir ist, s. [Eng. memoir; -ist.] A 
writer of a memoir or memoirs. 

mem dr-a-bU -i a, s. pi [Lat. neut. pi. 
memorabitis = memorable (q.v.).] Things re- 
markable or worthy to be remembered or re- 
corded. 

mem or-a til-1-ty, s. [Eng. memorable; 

- ity.\ The quality nr state of being memor- 
able ; mem oral den ess. 

"Many events of local memorability.” — Southey! 
The Doctor, ch. xlviL 

mem'-or-a-ble* a. A s. [Fr., from Lat. me - 
morabilis ; from memoro « to commemorate; 
mevwr = mindful. 1 

A. As a dj.: Worthy to be remembered; 
notahle, remarkable, distinguished ; worthy 
of memory. 

"On this rrtemorabte day ho was seen wherever the 
peril was greatest .*’— Hitruulny : Inst. Eng., cli. xvl. 

* B. As subst . : A memorable event ; memo- 
rabilia. 

” To record the memorables therein.* — Fuller : Ch u rch 
Hist., xvL, 24 

mem'-or-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. memorable ; 
-ness.] Tlie quality or state of being memor- 
able; memorability. 

mem'or-a-bly, adv. fFr. memoraUk); -ly.) 
In a memorable, noteworthy manner ; in a 
manner to be remembered. 

mem - or - an' - dum (pi. mem-or-an'- 
da), s. (Lat. neut., sing, ol memorandum , pi. 
pa’it. of memoro = to record. J 

I. Ord. Lang. : A note to help the memory. 

" And over n-rninst this memorandum (of the king’s 
own hand), ’otherwise satisfied. 1 ' — Bacon : Hen ry 
17/.. p. 212. 

II. Technically; 

1. Diplomacy ; A aummary of a question ; a 
justification of a course adopted. 

2. Ixlxo; A short compendious note in 
writing of any transaction, ur the outline of 
an intended deed ; a document containing the 
name of the company, object, amount of 
capital, liability of members, Ac., required 
from every joint-stock company for regis- 
tration. 

(1) Memorandum of Association ; 

Law: A document required by 19 and 20 
Yii t. C. 47. sec. 3 ; 4 A 5, from every joint- 
stock company on its formation, stating the 
object, the amount of the capital, and the 
liability of the members. 

(2) Memorandum in error: 


Law: A document alleging error in fact, 
accompanied by an affidavit of each matter of 
fact. 

memorandum-book, s. A book in 
which memoranda are noted down. 

” With memorandum-book for every town.** 

Cow per : Progress of Error, S75. 

memorandum-check, *. A brief in- 
formal note ol a deht, of the nature of a due- 
bill. 

* mem-o-ran'-dum-mcr, s. [Eng. memo- 

randum ; -er.] One who takes notes. 

“That biographical, snecdollcal memorandummer." 
— Mad. D'Arblay .* Diary, lii. 3 So. 

* mem'-or-ate, r.f. [Lat. memoratus, pa. par. 

ol memoro — to commemorate, to record ; manor 
ss mindful.) To commemorate, to bring to 
remembrance. 

* me m'-or-at-r ve , a. ( 0 . Fr. mfmora (if; ltal. 

A Bp. memoratixo ; from Lat. memoratus. pa, 
par. of memoro.) Commemorating or tending 
to preserve the memory of anything. 

•• The mind doth secretlv frame tn Itselfe memorativ s 
heads.”— Up. Hall ; Holy Observations, iso. 87. 

me-mor'-i-a, a. [Lat.] Memory. 

memoria-technica, s. A contrivance 

for assisting the memory. 

me-mbr'-i-4tf, * me-mor'-I-aU, a. A $. 

[Fr. memorial from Lat. memorialis, from 
memoria — memory ; Bp. memorial ; ltal. vie- 
morialc.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Serving as a memorial ; preservative of 
memory ; commemorative. 

“ Last o’er the nm the sacred earth tber spread. 

And raised the toinh. memorial of the dead." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xuv. 1,008. 

*2. Contained in memory. 

B, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Anything which preserves or serves to 
preserve tlie memory of something ; anything 
which keeps a person or thing in memory ; a 
memento. 

" These stones shall be for a memorial unto the chil- 
dren of Urael for ever.'” — Josh. iv. 7. 

* 2. A note or hint to assist the memory ; a 
memorandum. 

3. A written statement of facts submitted 
to a person or persons in authority, as to (‘on- 
gress; a statement of facts accompanied with 
a petition. 

” Should this memorial fall In the accomplishment 
of its object. au effort will he made to procure at least 
a reprieve.” — Daily Telegraph. Dec. 24, 1881. 

* 4. Memory, remembrance ; that which ia 
or may be remembered 

"Their memorial Ls perished with them.**— Psalm 
lx. «. 

IL. Technically : 

I. Diplomacy : An Informal state paper, 
used in negotiations, ami containing such 
documents as circulars Bent to foreign agents, 
answers to the communications of ambassa- 
dors, and notes to foreign cabinets and am- 
bassadors, 

2. Common laic: A writing containing li e 

particulars of a deed. It is the lusiruuient 
registered, as id the case of an annnity which 
must be registered. 

me-mor l-a -lis, *. [Lat. = pertaining to 

memory (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Urticacere, called also 
Pouzolzia. Atkinson says that McmoriauS 
pentandra, common in the lower hills in paita 
of ludia^ yields a useful cordage libre, 

me-mor -l-al- let, $. [Eng. memorial; -ist.J 

1, Oue who writes a memorial or memorials. 

2. One who draws up and presents a memo- 
rial to a person or body in authority ; one 
who signs a memorial. 

“ The memorialists assert that the verdict of polity 
was uot we 1 founded, and la unsatisfactory for the 
fallowing leasous/' — Dait t Telegraph, Doc 24. 1884. 

1 3. A writer or compiler of memoirs ; a 
memoirist. 

“ The memorialists of the reign of Loala XYT. will 
best convey to the reader a noti* n of the last days of 
George IV. - ’ — Lytton : Uodolphm, ch. lv. 

me-moi^-l-al-Ize, t».f. [Eng. memorial ; -is*.] 
To present ii memorial to; to petition by way 
of memorial. 

’mem-or-le, *. [Memory.] 

* mem'-or-ist, s. [Lat. memor(d) = to com- 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there 
or. wore, wplf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


memorate ; Eng. sutf. -ist.] One who or that 
which commemorates or causes to remember. 

t me-mor'-i ter, adv. [Lat.] By memory, 
from memory, by heart : as, To repeat a lesson 
memoriter. 

* mem'-or-ize, v.t. [Eng. memor(y) ; • ize .] 

1. To commemorate ; to cause to be remem- 
bered ; to render memorable ; to record. 

"Some blessing to this laud, w hich »h*ll 
In It s Memorised." Shal.esp. . Heury I ///., lii. X 

2. To commit to memory ; to learn by heart. 

mem'-dr-y, ' mem -dr-ic, s. [Fr. memnirc, 
from Lat. memoria, from manor = imudful ; 
Bp., Port., A ltal. memoria.) 

I, Ordinary Uinguagt: 

1. The act of remembering. 

2. In the same sense as il. I A 2. 

3. The state of being remembered or kept 
la retnciul ranee ; continued existence In the 
recollection and minds of men; exemption 
from oblivion. 

" Let them be before the Lord continually, that he 
m»v cut off the memory of them from the earth." — 
Psalm cix. 15. 

4. That which is remembered about a per- 
son or event. 

" l T se the memory of thy predeeessour fairly and 
tendeily” — flat-on - Essays ; Oj Ur eat Places. 

5. Anything remembered ; an idea suggested 
by the past. 

* 6. That which brings or calls to remem- 
brance ; that which preserves the remem- 
brance of any person or event; a memorial, 
a monumental record. 

•• Beg » hair of him for memory.” 

Shukvsp : Julius Ceesar . tlL 1 

7. An act or ceremony of remembrance or 
commemoration ; a service for the dead. 

" Their Viriges, their (rentals. and their shrift*. 

Their memories, their singings and their gift*." 

Spenter : Mother H«bber<j* Tale. . 

8. The time during which past events can 
be reinembeied or kept iu tniml; the time 
during which a person lias or may have know- 
ledge of what is past ; as, This occurred witbm 
my own memory. 

II. Technically: 

I, Mental Phil. : The mental faculty or 
power which causes the impressions ot bygone 
events, at ordinary times latent iu the iinnd, 
to affect it anew or to be reproduced by an ellort 
for the purpose, hi the tirst case, it wili he 
found that the principle which has created 
the old impression spontaneously to afieeb 
the consciousness again has been the associa- 
tion of ideas. The ideas connected with th« 
long latent impression had been for some cause 
prominently before the mind, and they brought 
up with them the latent one unsummuned. 
When a conscious effort is made to recall some 
half-forgotten incident, aid is sought from 
the same principle Df association of ideas. 
One attempts to reminuber what happened at 
the same time and place as the incident which 
he seeks to recall, and it tends to come back 
in their company. 11 in place of an historical, 
wi.at is forgotten is a scientific fact or law, 
association of the time and place at which 
it first became known to us will, as in the 
other case, aid in its recall, besides which 
there is logical and philosophical connection 
between it and other facts. General lawa 
exist and natural classification and arrange- 
ment. Historic incidents also can be l-nsed 
together naturally by regarding each as tho 
consequence ot some known antecedent one, 
and as the antecedent of some one immediately 
following. Ordinary minds remember inci- 
dents ani facts by association of ideas of 
the first and more artificial kind t philosophers 
aim at doing so by the second and more 
natural kind of association. Meu vary greatly 
in the value of their memories. A memory 
to be good should be susceptible, randy, and 
retentive. (Bee these words.) The keener 
one's susceptibility, the more intere-ted he 
will be in human affairs, tlie more attention 
be will pay to all objects of sensation, aud 
the more easily he will remember them ; the 
more that reflecti e coexists in his mind 
with perceptive power, the more permanent 
will be the impression. The old, losing in- 
terest in recent events, as their mind aud 
body decay, complain of difficulty in re- 
membering them. 

"Till# laying np ofonr ldeaj In the repository of the 
memory, signifies nu m *re "Ut this, th it the mind hxs 
« p.i*v,-r iu iu&uv cases to revive iierceptioiia, which it 
has once had. with this additional perception auiieied 
to them, lint il ha» had them before.’’— Lock* : Hum. 
Uudrrst.. bk ii,. cfi. x., I 2. 

; pine, pit, s ire, sir, marine; go, po^ 
, Syrian, ps, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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^ When an event or fact ia recalled to 
the mind by an effort made for the purpose, 
this is not memory of the normal kind but 
recollection. The art which furnishes aid 
to memory is called Mnemonics (qx). Evea 
ordinary recollection, according to Cicero, has 
pome element cd artificial association, and Is 
not purely tqwntimciiua. The imp rollons of 
facts are associated tugetlicT In the oiiml, and 
if una js recalled front any cause the others are 
likely to accompany or succeed it There are 
systems of nniemonica in use which are nil 
based on this principle, of recalling a diflicnlt 
me t.d Impression by associating it with 
another that is easily recalled. Kuml>en«, for 
fnstiinee, may bo asM>clated with letters ot the 
alpliiihet. aim date S71 lias no direct assoc in- 
tioii with Hint: Alfred, and one doea not neces- 
sarily recall the other, lint if 8 be taken to 
mean a 7, m; and 1, », then the word ami, if 
associated with King Alfred, will at once recall 
the date. 7 Ids is one of various methods of 
artificial memory that have been employed 
The old rhyme *’ Thirty days has September,” 
Ac., clings to the memory of thousands, 
and is to many of tho greatest service In 
quickly recalling tho number of days in each 
month. There are few of us that do not n*o 
mnemonics to some extent, ami find great 
utility therein. 

2. Physiol : This faculty is the property of 
the cerebral organs only, not of the organ of 
sense, and is never entirely lost except through 
disease or accident. It depends entirely «m 
association, and is one of the flrst faculties 
aroused in the infant mind, traces of it also 
occurring in the lower animals. 

* mem'-or-y, v.t. (M E>toav, a. ] To remember. 

Mcm'-phl-an, o. [See def.] 

1. Ld. : Of or pertaining lo Memphis, a 
city of ancient Egypt; Egyptian. 

•’The work* ol Memphian kings. * 

Milt m : P L., f. CM. 

* 2. Fig. : Very dark nr black, from the sn- 
lcrn.iluml darkness which overspread Egypt. 
(Exod. x. 21.) 

men, ».f. L [Mend.] (Scotch.) 

men, s. pi. [Man.] 

\ Men of urvlcrstarvling : 

Church Hist. <£ Codes. : A fleet founded by 
iEgidins Cantor, an illiterate man, and William 
of Hildenissen, who was a Carmelite ami 
better instructed. The sect was lirst dis- 
covered in Brussels in 1411. They trusted for 
salvation to Christ ahmc, ami denied that 
confession and voluntary penance were neces- 
aary to salvation. With these tenets were 
combined some mystic views that a new krv 
of the Holy Spirit ami of spiritual liberty 
was about to ho promulgated. They may 
have been a branch of the sr£t called Breth- 
ren of the 1-Tec Spirit. (Mosheim ; Church 
Hist . ; ceut. xv., pt. ih, eh. v., § 4.) 

• mon -of straw, s. (Straw.) 

mon pleasor, s. One who eeeka lo 
please men, rather than God. 

'* Not with eyo-aervko aa men-plea*ers."—Ephstta.ni 
Tt A 

mSn &c' can Uo, mcn-&ch'-nn-ito, a. 

•I From Menaccuii, Cornwall ; still’. -Ue {Mm.) ; 
Uer. menakinit .] 

Min. : A mineral crystallizing in the rhoni- 
bohedral system, having its angles nearly the 
aame ns those of lucmutitu (q.v.). Occurs 
also in laminar masses nr as sand. Hardness, 
6 to 6; sp. gr. 4 5 to 5; lustre, aubmetallic; 
colour, Iron-bl.iek ; atrc.ik, brownish-red to 
black ; opaque; fracture couchoidal. Compos.; 
a tiianderoiis sesipiloxide of iron, the propor- 
tions of the titanium and Iron very varying; 
aometimes contains magnesia or manganese. 
Its varieties depend upon tho amount of 
tilaniiim they contain, and arc given by Dana 
as follows ; — (l) Kibileloplinne, containing 
about 30 percent, of titanium. (2) Crh-litnn- 
Ite, containing the same amount of titiinlnm, 
but crystallizing In acute llnniiboliedroiis, 
having a basal cleavage. (3) llmeiiite, with 
from 20 to 20 per cent, of titanium. (4) Mcii- 
aceanitc, with about 25 percent, of titanium, 
mid occurring m.isslvo or as Hand. (5) Uysta- 
tite, contniniiig t5 to 20 per rent, of titanium, 
ami much ses.niloxhle of Iron ; Wnahingfonito 
is here Included, pi) IJddevnllltr, about 10 )kt 
C ent, ol titanium, and 70 per cent, of si-sqm- 
oxide of Iron. (7) Hasan nmelanc, 8 to 8 per 
cont.of titanium ; it Includes tiio " Eisenrotc" 


of the Swiss Alps. (8) ICrageroe-Hcematitc, 
with less than 3 percent.of titanium. (0) Mag- 
nesian Menuccauitr. or Pier* itan ite, contain- 
ing 10 to 15 per cent, of magnesia. Found in 
extensiva l>eds tn many parts of the world, 
as sands in rivers, aud iu grains in many 
Igneous rocks. 

me n3,c-can-it-lc, a. [Eng. menn<xanit(c) ; 
-tc.) Pertaining to meoaccanito (q.v.), 

men'-a^e, * man-ace, * man-aso, * man- 
asse, * man-ysh, v.L & f. [Fr. mcnuccr, 
from menace — a threat, a menace (q.v.) ; Ual. 
minaciare; 8p. amenazar.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To threaten ; to express or show an in- 
tention or determination to indict punishment 
or other evil, injury, or hurl on. (Followed 
by with or bybetore that which is threatened.) 

" Onr tnwlo WHS Interrupted and our shorrs menaced 
by thuie rovers.' — Macausay . JJ.si, Eng.. ch. xlx. 

• 2. To threaten, to denounce ; to express 
or hold out threats of. 

**Ho menaced revon?© upon tho cardinal/' 

ShaUcsp. : Henry l III., L 4. 

*33. Tntrans . ; To threaten, to utter threats ; 
to look threatening. 

" Who ever knew tho heavens menace ml* 

Sha.csp. . Julius Casar, L a 

rn jn'-aoe, * mn-acc, *man-asshe, 

* maii-asso, s. [Fr. (O. Fr. mtnoce, me nadir, 
mawadic), from Eat. mi no eta? = threats, from 
viitiax (gen it. mtnacis)~ threatening ; mi (C = 
things projecting, . . . threats, from mmro = 
to project ; I tab vxinaccia ; Up. amcnosar.) A 
threat, a threatening ; tho denunciation of 
nny injury i»r punishment ; a declaration or in- 
dication of a disposition, intention or d?ter- 
minalion to inflict punishment or other evil. 

" William had been provoked Into muttering * tew 
words oi menace."— Macaulay : Mitt. Eng., ch. x. 

men'-a^-er, s. [Eng. mcna<(r) ; «er.] Oue 
who menaces or threatens ; a l hrea tener. 

** Hence, m-n irert nor tempt mo into rn;e: 

This root protects toy rashness.” PhtUpt. { Todd.) 

m jn-ach'-an-ito, s. [Menaccanite.] 

mon'-a9-ms, pr. par., a. f A s. [Menace, v .] 
A, .ds pr. jxir. : (Sco the verb). 

B» As ail j. : Threatening; indicating threats. 

•• England, though her as^-t waa sullen and me- 
nncinj . Kill! preserved ueutnility .”— Macaulay : Il.it. 
Eng., ch. xxv. 

C. As. rubst.: The act of threatening; a 
threat, a nienacu. 

mcn*-a9-ihg-ly, cdv. [Eng. menacing ; -ly.) 
In a menacing or threatening manner ; with 
threats. 

•* Scttlug upon Vcrgluiut m enacl nglyS—SatiU : 
Tacilui ; 1/ atone, p. IS. 

mon-aco’ (go as zh) (1), s. [Manage.] 

* rnsn-ago' (go as zh) (2), *. [Fr., from O. 

Fr. mrsimge, l><r from maUon = a. 

mansion (q.v.).] 

1. A household. 

2. Housekeeping ; household management. 

3. A menagerie. 

** ] saw hero the lnpcest menage that 1 over met 
with.”— Athi«o»i .* EemutLi on tm'y. 

4. Management, handling. 

"To tavoor hi tho >ri^-«a^c ot It ot so much modest 
sweetness."— Ola nr til Plat Ultra. 1 i'ret. f 

* men'-ago (ago as lg), v.t. [Manaoe,v.] 
To manage, to control. 

lie, the rightful owner of tlmt nteede, 

tie well could tmiaayc aixl bUhdiio liix prldo " 

Spenser : E, y., 11. Iv. X 

mc-n&s'-6r-ic,m6-n&t / -or-y. s. [Fr.. from 
menaij> r= to keep house ; menage - u liuusu- 
hold, housekeeping.] [Menaue (2), s.] 

1. A yard In which wild animals are kept. 

2. A collection of w-ild animals ; cspcc, ono 
kept for exhibition. 

men'-a-g^ffuo, m. [Gr. /urjv« (m/iw?) — the 
menses ol women : aywyo; (u gfujos) — Icaillng, 
driving ; ayu> (ayo) = to had, t<» drive.] A 
medicine that promotes the llax of the menses. 

men* -Sid. *mcn'-£ld, * m8n’-Ud, [Cf. 
Wed. nniaOfl = spotted. ] b) lotted, (bind of 
animals.) 

Mtf-n&n'-drf-an, s. [For ctyin. hcc def.] 
Church HUt. (PI.) : Followers of Menander, a 
dfaciplc of Simon Majru*. who, to all Ids 
tilA.sU'r‘a heresies, added this of 1 i»m own ; that 


without baptism in his name salvation was 
impossible, and to all so baptised lie iimmised 
Immortality and Incorruptibility, lie is also 
deseriWd by Tertullian, os pretending to be 
one of the icons from t tie plcroma(q.v.), sent to 
anccour souls which were under oppression. 
(Shipley.) 

mcn-aph-tbox-yl'-ic, a. [Eng. methyl); 
miphth(a); oz(nt)yt, aud suff. -ic.) (See the 
comi>ound.) 

mcnaphthoxy lie- acid, *. [KAriiTiiA- 

LENE-CARBoXYLIC ACID.) 

mcn-aph thyl-51-mme, s. [Eng. methyl ); 

naphtuy. , ami ami/ie.] 

Chem.: CuIEqNIU Allquid jTodmeil by 
treating nn ale uiolic point urn of inenapUtho- 
thiainide, CnHyN.8, with hydrocliloricacid and 
zinc. It boils at 290"— 293*, and rapidly ab- 
sorbs carbonic a id from the air. It unites 
with acids, forming s:dts, which all crystal- 
lize well. With alcoholic soda and clilotofonn, 
it yields the stroiuly-suielliog compound for- 
momenaphthyl nitrile. 

♦ men-ci-oun, s. [Mention,*.] 

mend, * mend-en, v.t. & i. [A corrupt, of 
amend (q. v.).j 
A, Transit ire : 

1. To repair or mako good ; as a breach, a 
rent, a defacement, or injury of like kind. 

2. To repair or make good, as a thing broken, 
rent., defaced, or otherwise injured or damaged ; 
to restoie to the oiiginul state; to put into 
repair, shape, or order again ; to jiatoh up. 

*• Ho *nw .1 nines the »ou of Zcbwlee. mil John hL 
brother, who Also were iu theAhlp mending their net*.* 
— I. ID. 

3. To set right ; to amend or repair what ia 
amiss. 

“Thnt'B a fault th At water will mendTShaketp.t 
Comet, y of Errors , nl. 2. 

\. To amend ; to make better; to improve; 
to niter lor tho better; to ameliorate ; to 
correct. 

" A man I wilt© tho make, rlchely for to lyue 
Or iny Chet© Justice, U>© liu*e» t-> mewl aihI right. 

Hubert de 11 run nr, p. 

5. To advance, to further, to improve. 

" Bait earth and bitter ar© imt fit to low, 

Nor will b© tam'd ami men tied by the plough. 

Itr^den: Uryil ; Georg. c IL 324. 

6. To add to, to increase. 

"| He) had mended tho cheer of his hosts by a tt©- 
*etit of fat hock* from bi» ioreiU."— Macaulay , hut, 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

7. To increase, to quicken, lo accelerate. 

'* Judgment, however tardy, mettds her i>*c© f 

W’hcu ubemiAcy oucc l»w couuucr il grace * 

Vote per : Expostulation, T8S. 

* 8. To adjust, to set right. 

•• Ho will men.f the n*lf and ting ”— Shakes ?. ; Alt t 
Well That Ends Well. ill. 2. 

« 9. To improve upon. 

•* W ell mend our dinner her©."— Sha keep, : Comedy 
of Errors, tv. 3. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or bccomo better ; to 
improve, to amend. 

*• What think you of this fool? Doth ho not mend f" 
-.shat sp . . l'welfth Sight, L 3. 

• mend, s. [Mend, t\] An amendment; a 
collection, a remedy. 

" If the be fair, to the faster for her; an *he b* 
not. «he haa the wieud* iu her ov»u hAnd*."— ^ shaXtip. : 
Trod tu * CrcsSida, t L 

* mend'-a hlo, a. [Eng. mend; -oWr.) That 
can be ’mended, coricclc I, <«' nnpicved. 
Capable of improvetunit or amenduietit. 

“Diligently rrfonrme and amende in »uch a* are 
mendubief— Sir T. Mors. II or he*, y. DUX 

mcn-da’ clous, a. [ l -At. meiufax (gcnlL 
mrnditcis) = ljing; umihiir = lo lie; It.d. 
mnutocio, ruendace.J Eying; given to falsu- 
liood ; false. 

m8n da, cious-ly, nffi». [Eng. mendacious; 
dy.J lu a uulidaciuus or lying mnuutr. 

men da -cious-noss, *. (Eng. nirmfadou*; 
-i/r-vf.) 1 lie ipmhly <d being inciulacmua or 

lying ; nieiuliiciiy, lying- 

•• it h on© loin: rwcoid of amhttlon, mj>acHy, »*©»?•('»- 
efei4J«*»*. tiud enme. — Urtl. Quarterly /A «»-*•, tot, 
Ivu . (i 

men d.19 1 ty, «. [Lot. mnidneitus , from 
meiultuc ( run. lneiidacis) = lying; Ital. A 8p, 
lncni/irnd.] 

1. Tho net or habit of lying ; a dinpowtleu 
to lie or dot oivc ; habitual 1\ mg. 

"Indeed In him wnuhirilv » a* almost a dlseAaa"— 
Mat au/uy . ltal. Eng, ell. vu 


bell, b 6^; podt, J 6 xV 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9h!n, bench; K©» feem ; thin, (his; sin, ns; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, -Hhg, 
-dan, -tlau— Shan, -tion, sion = shun ; -^ion, -giou - zliuo, -cious, -tious, -slous — eh Us. -hlo, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, d^l* 
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2. A lie, a falsehood. 

" Id this delivery there were additional mendacities ; 
for the commandment forbid not to touch the fruit." 
— Browne. 

men-dce, mcn'-di, s. [Mahratta, Bengalee, 
&c.J 

Bot. : An Indian name for henna (Lawsonia 
alba X 

mend cr, s. [Eng. wend; - er ] One who 
mends, repairs, or improves. 

*• A trade that I may use with a safe conscience ; a 
mender of bad soles.” — Shakesp. : Jutiu* Cottar, 1. 1. 

•men di-ant, s. [Fr.] A beggar, a mendi- 
cant. 

“Therefore we mendiants. wesely freres. 

Ben wedded to pouertie and continence.'’ 

CAuucer." C. T.. 7.48S. 

men'-di can^y, s. [Eng. mendican(t ) ; -cy.] 
The quality or state of being mendicant ; the 
condition of a beggar ; beggary, begging. 

•* ft w« not necessary that the men should be 
taught the trade <>f mendicancy, which mnny of their 
class nro too ready to learn."— times, Nov. 10, 1875. 

men di cant, a. & s. [Lnt. mendicans, pr. 
par. of mcndico =• to beg; mendicus = beg- 
garly, poor; Ital. mendicante ; Sp. mfndigan/e.] 

* A. .4s adjective : 

1. Begging; given to begging. 

M And hut for that whatever he may vaunt. 

Who knows a monk had been mendicant." 

Buhop Hall : Satires, v. 

2. Reduced to beggary ; begging. 

B. As subst. : A beggar ; one who begs alms ; 
specif, a member of a mendicant order or 
fraternity ; a mendicant friar. 

" She from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant." 

Wordsworth • Old Cumberland Beggar. 

Mendicant Friars, s. pi. [Mendicant 
Orders.] 

Mendicant Orders, s. pi. 

Eccles. (t Church JIM. : .Monastic orders, 
which, by their rule, were forbidden to acquire 
landed property in any manner whatsoever, 
but were compelled to subsist on alms, in 
many instances in their early history, and in 
some cases even now, in some countries under 
the Roman obedience, actually gathered by beg- 
ging. they date from the thirteenth century, 
and at lirst consisted of the Carmelites, the 
Dominicans, and the Franciscans. In the 
latter half of the century the Angnstinians 
became a mendicant order, and the Servites 
were recognised by Pope Innocent VI II., in 
1487, as a fifth mendicant order. Hallam 
notes that these new preachers at first were 
received with approbation by the laity, whose 
religious zeal depends a great deal upon their 
opinion of the sincerity and disinterestedness 
of their pastors. It is noticeable that the 
aupineness and corruption which they im- 
puted to the secular clergy came, in time, to 
be imputed to them also. 

’men -di cate, v.i. [Lat. mendicatus, pa. par. 
of mendico = to beg.) To beg ; to ask alms. 

* men di ca' tion, s. [Lat. mendicatio, from 
meTidicatus, pa. par. of mendico = to beg.] 
The act, practice, or habit of begging. 

"Sedranus and Zonaras, two grave and punctual 
authors . . . omit the history of nis ( Belisariu*] men- 
dication." — Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. viL, ch. xvii. 

•men di5’-l~enee, s. [Mendicant.] Beg- 
ging, mendicancy. 

** There hath been great discord . . . 

Upon the estate of mendicievce." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

men-di5'-i-ty, * men die-i te, s. [Fr. 
mendicite, from Lat. mendicitas, from uundiens 
= beggarly, poor; Ital. mcndicitd ; Sp. men- 
dicidad.] The act or state of begging ; men- 
dicaucy. 

M For rich esse and mendicities 
Ben doped two extremities." 

Romaunt of the Rose. 

Mendielty Soeiety, s. The usual name 
by which the Society for the Suppression of 
Mendieity is known. It was established in 
London in 1818. The plan of the institution 
Is, the issue of printed tickets to he given to 
street beggars instead of money ; which 
tickets refor them to the Society's office, 
where their cases are investigated and dis- 
posed of according to circumstances. In all 
suitable cases a labour test is imposed. Con- 
stables in plain clothes are employed to arrest 
vagrants and impostors, and of these alone 
62,4t>0 were registered in the Society's books 


up to March, 1885. A Begging-letter depart- 
ment was established a few years after the 
formation of the Society, and up to the date 
mentioned above 204,449 begging-letters had 
been referred to the Society by subscribers 
for investigation. 

men'-dip ite, s. [Named after the place 
where first fouod, Mendip Hills; suff. -ite 
{Min.); Ger. mendipit.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in masses with a fibrous, and sometimes radi- 
ated structure. Hardness, 2*5 to 3; sp. gr. 
7 to 7*1 ; lustre, sub-adamantine ; colour, 
white, with a tinge of yellow or red ; streak, 
white. Compos.: chloride of lead, 3S’4 ; 
oxide of lead, 61*6 = 100; formula, PbCl 4- 
2PhO. A rare mineral, after the English 
locality, having been met with only in small 
amount in Silesia and Westphalia. 

* mend’ ment, s. [A contr. of amendment 
(q.v.).] Amendment. 

*’ By that mendment nothing else he meAnt 
But to be king, to that mark was he bent," 

Sackville: Mirrour /or Magistrates, p. 855. 

* men- dose, a. [Lat. False, 

spurions. 

men dd -zite, s. [After the place where 
found, Mendoza, River Plate, South America; 
snff. - ite (Min.) ; named by Dana.] 

Min. : A white fibrous mineral, having re- 
semblance to fibrous gypsum, but harder. 
Hardness, 3 ; sp. gr. 1*88. It is a soda-alum, 
the composition being : sulphuric acid, 36*3 ; 
alumina, 11*7; soda, 71 ; water, 44-9 = 100 ; 
formula, NaOS0 3 + A1 2 0 3 3S0 S + 22HO. 

mend^, s. pi. [Mend, «.] Amends, satisfac- 
tion, remedy. 

" We wad hae keeplt it in mind mouy a day till we 
got some mends for V — Scott : Black Dwa r/ ch. i L 

* menc, v.f. [Mean, v.] 

* mene, a. & a. [Mean, a. & s.] 

men e-ghin’-itc, s. [Named after Prof. 
Meneghiui of Pisa ; suff. -ite. (Min.)] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in very slender 
crystals of a prismatic habit, and also fibrous. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hardness, 
2*5 ; sp. gr. 6 ’339 ; lustre, bright, metallic ; 
colour, lead-gray. Compos., according to 
Beclii, sulphur, 17*52 ; antimony, 19*2S; lead, 
59*21 ; copper, 3*54 ; iron, 0*35 = 99*90. Found, 
associated with galena, bontaogerite, jaines- 
onite, &c., at Buttino, near Serravezza, Tus- 
cany. 

* men -eld, a. [Menald.] 

Men-e'-vi-suN a. [From Menevia, the 
Homan name of St. David's. It is a corrup- 
tion of Ileoemenew, the old British name.} 
Of or belonging to St. David's. 

Menevia n beds, Menevian roeks, 

3. pi. 

Geol. : Certain very ancient rocks found near 
St. David's in South Wales, and near Dolgelly 
and Maentwr in North Walea. Dr. Hicks 
placed them at the top of the Lower Cambrian 
roeka. They contain more than fifty species 
of fossils. One of the chief is a large trilobite, 
nearly two feet Ioogcalled Paradoxicles Davidis. 
The Menevian-beds seem co-extensive with 
Etage C of Barra nde's Primordial zone and 
some beds in Sweden. 

* menge, * minge, v.t. [A.S. mengan = to 
mix ; Dut. men gen ; O. Fris. mengia ; Icel. 
menga; Ger. mengen.] To miogle, to mix. 
[Mingle.] 

“Tbo busy bee, her honey now she mingt .** 

Surrey : Descript, of Spri tg. 

men’-gite, s. [Named after Menge, the dis- 
coverer ; suff. - ite (Min.) ; Ger. meugif.J 

Mineralogy : 

1. An orthorhombic mineral occurring in 
short prisms, frequently terminated by four- 
sided pyramids. Hardness, 5 to 5*5 ; sp. gr. 
5*48; lustre, submetallic, splendent; colour, 
iron-black; streak, chestnut-brown. Compos., 
according to G. Rose, zirconia, oxide of iron, 
and titanic acid. Found embedded in albite 
in granite veins in the Ilmen Mountains, Oren- 
burg, Russia. 

2. The same as Monazite (q.v.). 

men-ha'-den, $. [Indian name.] 

Ichthy : Alosa menhaden , one of the Clu- 
peidae, abounding in the waters of New 


England and as far south as Chesapeake Bay. 
It is also called Bony-fish, White-fish, Hard- 
head, Moss-hunker, and Pauliagen. In Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island they are known 
by their native name; io New York as Moss- 
Bunkers and Skippangs. The ecnaomic value 
of this fish, surpassed in America only by 
that of the Gadoids, is derived chiefly from its 
use as bait, and from the oil extracted from 
it, the annual yield exceeding that of the 
whale from American fisheries. The refuse of 
the oil-factories supplies a material valuable 
for artificial manures. 

menhaden-oil, s. 

Chem. : An oil obtained from a species ol 
herring, Ab>sa menhaden. When distilled with 
excess of lime, it yields not less than sixteen 
volatile hydrocarbons. 


men -hir, s. [Gael. & Wei. maen = a stone, 
and hir = high.] 

Archtxol. tC Anthrop. (PI): Tall stonea ; the 
last of the classes into which Megalithic 
monuments are 
usually divided. 

They occur singly 
aud in groups, 
rough and unhewn, 
and sculptured and 
inscribed with Og- 
ham writing or 
with runes. They 
are found in Ire- 
land and Scotland, 
in Scandinavia, in 
Algeria, and in the 


the stones are re- 
cent, and Major 
Austen (Joum. Anthrop. Inst ., i. 127) thus ac- 
counts for their creation : 

" If any of the Khassia tribe fall* 111 or gets Into 
difficulties, he pray* to «ome one of his deceased 
ancestors, whose spirit he fancies may be able and 
willing to assist him .... and. to enforce his prayer, 
he vows that, if it in granted, he will erect a stone in 
honour of the deceased. " 

Fergusson’s view as to the origin of European 
menhirs generally may be gathered from the 
extract : 

"We can trace back tho history of the »ienA»"r* from 
historic Christian times to non-historlc regions when 
these rude stone pillars, with or without still ruder 
inscriptions, were gradually superseding the earthen 
tumuli as a record of the d esd.’—Eergutson : Rude 
Stone Monuments, p. 60. 


Khassia Hills, Ben- 
gal. In the latter 
instance many of 
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me'-ni al, * mel-ne-al, * mey-ne-al, a. 

& s. [Mid. Eng. meine, meitiee, meyny, &c. ; 

-ai.] [Many.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Belongiog or pertaining to a retinue or 
train of servants ; servlug. 

" Lo 1 the sad father, frantic with his palu. 

Around him furious drives his menial train." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 592. 

2. Pertaining to or suitable for servants; 
servile, low, mean. 

“ To their house three barons hold 
Must menial service do." Scoff .* JJarmion. ii. 11 


B. As subst. : A retainer; oue of a body of 
servants ; a domestic servant (Used chiefly in 
disparagement.) 


” That all might mark— knight, menial, high, and low.” 
Cowper : Hope, SIX 

men' ild, a. [Menald.] 


men'-B-lte, $. [From the place where found, 
Menil -Montant, Paris; sufl’. -ite (Min.).] 
iifiu. : A variety of opal (q.v.), occurring in 
coocretionary forms (tuberose or reniform), in 
an argillaceous shale. It is opaque, and of a 
dull-grayish to grayisb-brown colour. 


me-mn -ge-al, a. [Meninges.] Of or per- 
taining to the meninges (q.v.). 

meningeal- artery, s. 

Anat. : The largest of the branches given off 
by the internal maxillary artery. It enters 
the cranium by the spinal foramen, and dis- 
tributes its branches chiefly to the dura-mater. 

meningeal-vessels, *. pi 

Anat. : The vessels of the membranes of 
the brain. 


me-nin'-ges, s. pi [Gr. prjmyf (mfningx), 
genit. pgyiyyo? ( meninggos ) = a membrane.] 
Anat. : (See extract). 

"The cercbro-sptnal centre la enclosed in certain 
membranes or meninges, which are three in number— 
the dura-mater, the arachnoid, and the pia-mater.”— 
Todd & Bowman : Physiol. Anat , 1. 249. 


fate, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, f©, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 
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men-in-gi'-tis, s. [Eng., Ac. nurnin^M); su ^ 

-ft is.] 

Pathol : The term applied by llerpin to the 
Inflammation of the membranes enveloping 
the brain. Acute simple meningitis ns a rule 
involves the membranes extensively, but is 
more marked over the convexity of the cere- 
bral hemisphere than at the base or any 
localised spot. The premonitory symptoms 
sre usually well marked, as headache, gra- 
dually getting worse, heaviness, giddiness, 
Irritability, and frequently sickness and vomit- 
ing. When the disease is established, it pre- 
*ents the following stages : (1) Excitement ; 
(2) Transition ; (3) Depression. The extent of 
the inflammation and its position on the 
brain determine the symptoms. There are 
acute and chronic forms of the malady. I he 
former generally terminates in death; whilst 
the latter results tiret in maniacal excitement, 
aod then in idiocy. 

me nls-cal, o. [Meniscus.] Pertaining to 
or of the torm of a menisc us. 

men is et d'-ro, s. pi (Mod. Lat. mcnisci- 
(win) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit. -ea>.) 

Hot. : A sub-tribe of Polypodiaccous Ferns 
without an indnsimn. 

mc-nis - 91 -um, s. [Diinin. of Mod. Lat. 
vieniscus (q.v.).] 

Lot. : The typical genus of the subtribe 
Men iscieee. Tim sori arc reniform, seated on 
the backs of the transverse venules, the veins 
pinnate, anastomosing. (Griffith. £ Henfrcy.) 

nxe-nis'-coid, a. [Or. prfvt oxo* (meniskos) = 
s little moon, and <76o* (eic/os) = form, ap- 
pearance.) Having the form or appearance of 
a meniscus; concavo-convex, cresccnt-shaped. 

mS-ms’-CUfl, 3. [Gr. (menisfcos) = a 

little moon ; pjvn ( mene ) = a moon.) 

1. Optics: A lens convex on one side and 
concave on the other. [Lens.) The concave 
side has a curve of greater radius than the 
convex side, and the lens is thicker in the 
middle than elsewhere. 

2. Archer, of.; A kind of bronze plate or 
disc, which was placed by the Athcuians upon 
the heads of statues, to defend them from the 
rain, or, more especially, from the ordure of 
birds. 

3. Zool. : A term applied to an organ of 
doubtful function in Eehinorhynchus. (IIux- 

i<y-) 

men Iso, 1 (Minnow.) 

•men I son, "men l soun, $. (0. Fr. 

mcruson.) The dysentery. 

men i-sper-ma’-^o-ee, 5 . [Mod. Lat. mcnis- 
perm (um); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -aceor.) 

Bot. : Meniapennada, an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Menispermalcs. It consists 
cf sariucntaccous shrubs, with alternate, gene- 
rally entire leaves, reticulated and often 
palmlnerved. The wood develops only on one 
aide of the pith. Flowers small, in racemes, 
generally dioecious ; sepals in a ternary series 
or in binary rows ; petals generally smaller 
than the sepsis, six, or in a binary or single 
series ; stamens as many as the petals or 
more numerous, distinct or monadelphous ; 
ovules three or six ; fruit, usually fleshy 
drupes, containing a single one-celled nut; 
Reed one, enveloped in a membranaceous in- 
tegument. Found climbing among trees in 
the tropics of Asia and America. The order 
Is divided into six tribes : (l) fleteroclineie, 
(2) Anomospennca*, f3) Tiliocoreie, (1) 1/Cpto- 
goneie, with the auutribes Elcnthnrrhencro 
ami Cissnmpelideie, (5) Platygone®, (0) Paehy- 
gone®. ( Liwilcy .) Known genera 00, species 
about 350. (Trcas. 0 / Bot) 

men 1 sper m&d,*. [Mod. Lat. m/rus/iera- 
(um); Lng. sulf. -ml.] 

Hot. (PL): The name given by Llndley to 
the order Menlspcrmacea; (q.v.). 

m£n 1 spor'-mal, a. (Mod. Lat. mcnisprrm- 
(um); Lug. sulf. -at) 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the genus Men!- 
Bpermum or the order Menlspcrmacea; (q.v.). 

mcnlspcrmal alliance, «. [Mknmi'eb- 

MALES.) 

Mon i spcr-md'-lc^, *. pi (Mod. Lat. 
mrni»/«r»i(uRi); l.at mas. and fcio. pi. adj. 
sulf. -a&s.J 


Bc>t. : An alliance or Diclinous Exogens, 
consisting of those with mouodichlamydeous 
flowers, superior disunited carpels, an<l an 
embryo surrounded by abundant albumen. 
It contains six orders : Monimiaecfe, Atbero- 
spennaeeie, Myristieacea*. Lardizabalace®, 
ijchi zandra eea*, ami Meiiispennace® (q.v.). 

mcn-i-sper’-matc, 3 . [Mod. Lat. menis- 
prrm(um) ; Eng. sutt. -ate.) 

Chcm . : A salt of mcnispennic acid. 


men ! sper mic, a. [Fug. menl^mn(ine) : 
-ic, ) Contained in or derived from inem- 
spermum (q.v.). 
menispermic-acid, a. 

Chcm. ; A doubtful acid, said by Boullay to 
exist in the seeds of Menispermum cocculrj. 
It is described as crystalline, tasteless, spar- 
ingly soluble in water, anti capable of forming 
crystal !i zablc salts with alkalis. 

men -Is -per'- mine, s. [Mod. Lat. nwmis- 
pcrm(\tm); Eng. suit, -ine (Chem.).j 

Chcm. : CisH^NO-j. An alkaloid discovered 
by Pelletier antfCouerbe in the seeds of Men- 
Lpermim cocculus. It crystallizes in prisms, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and ether, from which it deposits in the crys- 
talline state. It melts at 120*, but is decom- 
posed at a higher temperature. Menisper- 
inine does not appear to be poisonous. 

men i-spcr'-mum, s. [Gr. (mcnc) = 
the moon, and tmepp* ( spemui ) = a seed.] 

Bot. : Moon-seed. The typical genus of the 
order Meuispermacere and the alliance Menis- 
permales. Sepals, four to eight, in two rows ; 
petals, six to eight ; males twelve to twenty- 
tour free stamens, females with six sterile 
ones and two to four capsules. Known spe- 
cies two, one American, the other Asiatic. 

• mcn’-l-ver, $. [Miniver.] 

Men' kar, 3 . [Corrupted Arabic (?).] 

✓Irtron. : The chief star of the constellation 
Cetus. Called also a Ccti. 


Mcn'-non-ite, < 1 . A s. [See def. B.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect described under B. 


"The students receive theological Instruction In a 
room, containing the library, over the ifennonile 
chapel ." — HcClintock A Xtrony : Cyclop, liib. A Eccle*. 
Lit., Vi. M. 


B. As substantive : 


Eccles. £ Church Hist. (PI): The followers 
of Men no Simons (14'J2-155l>), a priest at 
Witinarsum, in Friesland, who resigned liis 
position from religious convictions. His 
teaching was ascetic rather than dogmatic, 
except that he was nntipiedobaptist. The 
discipline of the Mcnnonites involved Repara- 
tion from the world, to the extent of refusing 
to bear arms or to till any civil ollice. There 
was no hierarchy, but exhorters were chosen 
by tho congregations, each of which was in- 
dependent of all the rest, and from these 
exhorters eldcra were selected to admiuister 
tho sacraments. The Mcnnonites spread over 
Switzerland. Germany, Holland, and even to 
France. Their chief home now is in the 
United Slates and Canada, where they number 
nearly 200,000. There are also some German 
Mennonito colonics iu Southern Kussla. 

"The Mennottilct of HolUiid have |tfu»?d through 
mt int* Testing mid prugTCMlve hUtory. —Encyc. lint. 
led. oth), xvL li 


men o-br&n-ohl-doo, *. pi [Mod. Lnt. 
membraneous) ; Lat. fetn. j)l. adj. sulf. -M<e.] 
Zool. ; A provisional family of tailed am- 
pliibiuns, sub-order Iclitbyoiden, group Percn- 
nibmncliiata. It was erected for t he reception 
of the possible genus Meuobranchus (q.v.). 


m6n 6 br&n'-chus, s. [Gr. prvto (mrnt>)=z 
to remain, to be unchanged, and Lat. branchicn 
= the gills of a llsli ; branchia (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of tailed amphibians, of 
tlie group Pereimibrnnchlatn. Although these 
animals have received generic distinction, it 
is by no means certain that they are not either 
the larvic or the Immature condition of nil 
amblystonie, Batrochoi i«ps. Meimbni 11 c/i us fa- 
te rails ts from the Mississippi, ami M. punc- 
UUus from tho lnko district of Nortli America. 
Dusky ash gray, with dark spots, a dark streak 
from the snout over tho eyes ; branch l® tlirni 
on each side, of bright crimson. Extremities 
four-cleft, without claws. Erroneously re- 
puted poisonous. 


men 6 lo' gi-um, i. [Menolooy.] 

mo-nol'-o-gy. s. [Gr. jiT]coA6yioc(men/roj{onX 
from M’j*' (»t«n) = a month, and \6yoc (logos) = 
a discourse, a word.) 

1, Ord. lying.: A register of months. 

2. Greek Church : A martyrolugy or calendar 
of the lives of tho saints for each day iu tha 
>car. 

men" 6 pause, t. 

Phytiol: Final cessation of the mcnuf-a- 

“chango of lifo.” 

men-o- po'-ma, s. [Gr. (me no) ^ U 

remain, to Is* unchanged, and rnopa (j>d>na‘ 

= a lid, a cover.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Menopomidic (q.v.). It contains but a single 
genus, Menopomn allojluiniensis. popularly 
known as the Hellbender. Found in the 
Alleghany and its tributaries. Length, from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches; pale slate- 
colour, mottled with dusky tints. Tha neck 
has a single gill-cleft on each side. The fore- 
limbs are short, thick, and fringed. There 
are four ti tigers and live webbed toes. It is 
carnivorous and very voracious, feeding on 
bsh, molluscs, and worms. 

men o pome, s. [Mexopoma.) Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Menopoma (q.v.). 

men 6 pom'-l-dte, s. pi [Mod. Lat. m/no- 
povi(a); Lat. fetn. pi. adj. suit. -Uhr.] 

1. Zool : A family of tailed amphibians, 
sub-order lchthyoidca, group Doretremata. 

It contains the genera Menopoma (q.v.) aud 
Sicboldia (Cryptobranchus). 

2. Ptthwmf. : The large salamander originally 
dcscribe*l as Homo diluvii testis is believed to 
liave belonged to this fainPy- 

men- or rtaa gl a, s. [Gr. priv ^nh?n), geniL 
prp>6s (nienos) = a month, and pij-yto/n-t (rheg- 
numi) = to burst forth, to flow.] 

Phys. : The flow of the menses ; menstrua- 
tion. Frequently used synonymously with 
uterine lucmorrbage, or to denote au im- 
moderate flow of the menses. 

mo nos' ta-sis, men 6s td'-tton, 3 . [Gr. 

pYj v (men)’ genit. (meuos) - a month, 

and ardtns (sUisis) = a standing.) [Stasuj.J 
Physiology : 

1, The retention or the menses and their 
accumulation iu the uterus. 

2. The acute pain which sometimes precedes 
each appearance of the menses, presumably 
caused by the stasis of the blood Iu the capil- 
lary vessels of the uterus. 

men os ta’-tlon, 3. [Menostasis.1 

* mon' ow (1), s . [Minnow.] 

men'-dw (2), s . (Etym. doubtful.] (Seo tha 
compound.) 

mcnow wccd, s. 

Bot. : Iluellia tuberosa. 

men’ sa, 1 . [ A table. 

•J * A mensa et toro: 

Law: (Lit., from board and bed). A phrase 
applied to a kind of divorce cfloeted by the 
sentence of an ecclesiastical court, by which 
the parties were separated, but the marriage 
relation itself was not dissolved. It is now 
superseded by a judicial separation. [Bun, 

11 . 1 ; Ski* a ration.] 

* men' sal (1), a. [Lnt. nunsalls, from m/nsa 

r* n table. 1 Belonging to tho table ; trans- 

acted at table. 

mcnsal church, 3. (See extract.) 

" Prior to tho Hofortui»lloii lit Hcotlntul. whru tho 
rrvomio of k itoploh blitiu|ir!o kim»o (rom the Kimex- 
ot loll of I>nr1»h church, lh»»*o «llottc»l tu Ihc M»hop 
hlm»Hf wero ck1Ic* 1 rn rntal thurchex. a* fumUbUig 
hla tAblo .”— McCUntock A Strony Cyclop. tl*t> Lit 
vl. M. 

* m6n'-sal (2), a. ILftt. me ns is <-> a mouth.) 
Occurring once a month ; monthly. 

m6nso, ». [Icel. mciulm = human it v, from 
nuriukr = human ; mini = a uian.| Monuers, 
uioderiillon. (Scotch.) 

•mense, v.l [Mknhk, 3 .) To grain. 
[Me.nhk, 3 .) 

m6nso -ftU, * monslto fill, * mcnslt- 
ful, u. [led. meniiA'a = Imiiinulty, oml Lug. 
/ull.i Mannerly, modest, noble, higli-iuliulou. 


boil, b6^; p6ilt, J6%1; cat, 50II, chorus. 9hln, bengh ; go, gem , thin, this; sin. 09; o*pcct. ^cnophon, exist. Ph - t 
-dan, -tlan = sham -tlon, -slon = shun ; -(Ion, -gion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -stous - shds, -hlo. -cllo. Ac. 91, 9 
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mense'-less, a. [Eng. mense; -less.) Ill-bred, 
rude, impudent. 

" No to rin an* wear hia c loots. 

Like Jther mensefess. graceless brutes.** 

Burnt ; Death of Poor MaUie. 

men'-ses, s. pi. [Lat. = luontha.) [Cata- 
menia.] * 

* mensk, • menske, * menneso, * men- 
niske, a. & s. [ A.S. mennisc ; lccl. menskr, 
from man = man (q.v.).] 

A- j4s adj. : Human. 

•* In his menniske kinde." Ormulutn, J18. 

B. As suhst. : Dignity, honour, 

" With menske and with inanhede.' Degrevant, 83. 

* mensk, * menske, v.t. [Mensk, a.] To 
dignify, to honour, to grace. 

men'- stru - al, a. [Lat. menstrualis = 
monthly, menstrual, from mensis = a mouth ; 
Fr. menstrual; Ital. mensiude ; Sp. mensual.] 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. Recurring or occurring once a month ; 
monthly ; done or completed in a month. 

2. Of or pertaining tn a menstruum. 

"The dissents of the menstrual or strong -waters 
may hinder the Incorporation as well as the dissents 
of the metals themselves."— Bacon: Physiological Re- 
mains. 

IL Technically: 

1. Astron. : Recurring once a month ; per- 
forming a revolution or completing a period 
tn a month. 

2. Bot. : Lasting for a month. 

3. Med. : Pertaining to tha menses of wo- 
men ; menstruoua. 

menstrual-climacteric, s. 

Physiol. : The time when the menses cease. 
This is usually between the ages of forty-live 
and forty- eight, though fever, or other dis- 
eases, may make it much earlier. 

* men'-Stru ant, a. [Lat. 'menstruates, pr. 
par. of menstruo = to have a monthly term ; 
menstruus = monthly.] Subject to monthly 
fluxes. 

That women are menstrua nt. and raeu pnhescent 
a,t the year of twice seven, is accounted a punctual 
truth. "—Browne : Vulgar F.rrourt, bk. iv., ch. xlu 

men'- Stru -ate, a. [Lat. menstruntus , pa. 
par. of meitsfruo.J Menstruum*. [Menstruant.] 

men'-Stru ate, v.i. [Menstruate.] To dis- 
charge the mensea, 

men stru-a'-tion, s. [Menstruate, a.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. The period of menstruating. 

II. Physiology: 

1. Human: A sanguineous flow Trom the 
lining membrane of the uterus, regularly re- 
turning once each lunar month. It generally 
begins abont the fifteenth year, indicating 
pubescence, and terminates about the forty- 
fifth. It is sometimes prolonged, but cases 
are rare in which women above fifty years 
have borne children. There is, as a rule, no 
menstrual flow during pregnancy and lactation. 
The diseases incidental to the woman as a re- 
eult of menstruation are numerous, the chief 
being menorrhagia and dysinenorrhoea. 

2. Animal: A similar flow of blood from the 
lining membrane of the uterus of oviparous 
animals. It generally recurs once a year, 
usually in the spring, though in the case of 
some animals from two to six times. In those 
that have undergone a change bv domestica- 
tion, as dogs and cats, the recurrence is usually 
irregular, depending upon various circum- 
stances. as diet, temperature, &c. 

* men'-strue, s. [Menstuuous.] The menses. 

“Our TnincrsAU ryghteouMiesses are afore God as 
clothes atayned with menstr tie."— Bale : Apology, fu. 57. 

men -stru-ous, a. [Lat. vnenstruus , from 
mensis - a month ; Fr. mcasfrueux.j 
I. Ordinaiy Language : 

1. Having menstruation. 

M The wylde beastea shall go their way. and the men. 
ttruous weinen shal beare monsters.**— Bsdrat. (1551.) 

2. Pertaining to nr connected with the 

menses. 

IL Bot. : Lasting for a month. 

men'-stru-um, s. [Lat. The term was pro- 
bably derived from some notion of the old 
chemists about the influence of the moon in 
the preparation of dissolvents.] Any fluid or 


subtilized aubstance which dissolves a aolid ; 
a solvent. 

M Briefly, it eousiateth of pjirta ao far from an lcie 
dissolution, that powei ful menstruum* are made for 
its eiuollitlou." — Browne : Vulgar Arrours, bk. ii., 
ch. L 

t men-su-ra-bil'-i-ty (s as sh), e. [Fr. 

mcusurabiliie , from mensurable = mensurable 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being mensur- 
able, 

“The common quality which characterizes ell of 
them is their measurability.”— Reid : Essays ; On 
Quantity. 

men'-su-ra-ble (s as sh), a. [Lat. m^nsura* 
bilis, from Witsitm = to measure ; mensura = 
a measure; Fr. & Sp. mensurable; Ital. men- 
surabile.] That may or can be measured ; 
capable of being measured ; measurable. 

men'-su-ra-ble-ness (s as sh), *. [Eng. 

mensurable'; -ness.) The quality or etate of 
being mensurable ; meusurability. 

* men'-su-ral (S as sh), a. [Lat. mcnsuralis, 
from mensura — a measure.] Pertaining or 
relating to measure or measurement. 

* men'-su rate (s as sh)* v.t. [Lat. mensu- 
rutus, pa? par. of mensuro = to measure ; men- 
sura = a measure.] To measure ; to take the 
dimensions of. 

men su-ra’-tlon (s as sh), s. [Lat. mensu- 
ral io, from mensuratus, pa. par. or mensuro = 
to measure.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The actor practice of measu- 
ring or taking the dimensions of anything ; 
measurement. 

“The standard wherehy he deslrei to he tried in hia 
mensurations to all other.*'— Bp. Hull: The Christian, 
12 . 

IL Technically: 

1. Ceom. : That branch of applied geometry 
which gives the rules for finding the lengths 
of lines, the areas of surfaces, and the volumes 
of solids. 

2. Med. : A means for exploring the state of 
the thoracic and other cavities. It consists 
in a comparative measurement of each side of 
the chest by means of a ribbon extended from 
the median line or the aternum to the spine. 
Effusion or cessation * if a portion of a lung to 
perform respiratory functions may thus bo 
detected. [Stethometer.] 

-merit, sntf. [BY., from Lat. mentum.) A com- 
mon suffix, denoting an act or result of, a 
state, an object produced; as, government, 
merriment. 

* ment, pa. par. or a. [Menoe.] 

men-tag'-ra, e. [A hybrid word formed on 
analogy with podagra, Rom Lat. mentum = 
the chin, and Gr. aypa ( agra ) = a catching, 
hunting.] 

Pathol. : A species of skin-disease, the same 
as Tinea sycosis. [Tinea.] 

men'-tal (I), * men'-tall, n. [Fr. mental , 
from Low Lat. mcntalis, from Lat. purs (gen it. 
mentis ) = the mind ; Sp. mental ; Itsl. mentalc .] 
Of or pertaining to the mind ; done or exist- 
ing in the mind ; intellectual. 

•'That modi A cat! on of the sublime. which arises 
from a strong expression of mental energy.” — Stewart : 
Philosophical Essays, ch. LI. 

mental-alienation, s. Disorder of the 
miud ; madness, msauity. 

mental-arithmetic, $. Arithmetical 
operations performed mentally, without any 
mechanical aid such as paper and peuciL 

mental reservation, s. 

Moral Thcol. d> Ethics: Jlcstrictio mcntalis, 
the using words in a sense other than that 
which is obvious ami which the speaker knows 
they are likely to convey. The subject is one 
of extreme delicacy. All theologians agree 
in the cardinal doctrine, it is never lawful to 
lie. The Roman doctrine is, that the reser- 
vation, to be lawful, must be of such a 
character that it may be perceived by the 
person to whom it is addressed ; and, even 
when mental reservation ia permitted, it is 
always to he used with caution, and only as 
the less of two evils. Jeremy Taylor ( Ductor 
Dubitantium), from an Anglican, and Liguori 
(Theol. Mor ., lib. iv.) and Cardinal Newman 
(Hist. Relig . Opm. and Apologia) from a Roman 
point of view, are excellent authorities on the 
subject. 

•• I do uot say that in ell cases It is unlawful to use 
mental reservation, even in craftiness aud escape."— 
Jer. Taylor: Ductor Dubitantium. bk. 111., cb. If, rule 5. 


men'-tal (2), a. [Lat. mentum = the chin.] 

Anat. : Of or pertainiog to the chin. 

mental-artery, s. 

Anat. : A brunch of the inferior dental 
artery, issuing at the mental foramen to be 
distributed on the lower lip, 

mental-foramen, s. 

Anat.: The outer orifice of tho Inferior 
dental canal. It occurs opposite the second 
incisor in tha lower jaw, and gives passage to 
the mental nerves aud vessels, 

mental-fossa, s. 

Anat. : A small depression in the lower jai 
for the attachment of muscles. 

mental-nerve, s. 

Anat. : a branch of the Inferior dental 
nerve. It issues by the mental foramen, and 
is distributed to tlia muscles of the lower lip. 

mental prominence, *. 

Anat. : The triangular eminence forming 
the chin ; a feature Uistiuctive of the human 
skull. 

mental-spines, e. pi. 

Anat.: Two pairs of prominent tubercules 
placed close together in the body of the inau- 
dible, the upper pair giving attachment to the 
genio-glossi, and the lower pair to the genio- 
hyoid muscles, (yuam.) 

men'-tal, a. [Elym. doubtful.] A basket 
made water-tight, ami having lour ropes at- 
tached, by which two men lift water Irom a 
stream or cistern and discharge it into a 
trench for irrigation. 

* men-tal'-i-ty, s. [Eng. mental (1), a. ; -ity.) 
Mental cast or habit. 

“ H ud i bras hiw the same bard mentality."— Emer. 
son : Any. Tram, ch. xiv. 

men'-tal-ly, [Eng. mental (I) ; -ly.) In 
the mind ; intellectually; not practically or 
externally, but in thought or meditation. 

“There Is no assignable i>ortiou of matter so mi- 
nute that it may not at least, mentully . (to borrow a 
bc bool- term) be further divided."— Boyle: iVorfcf. i. 
401. 

men'-tha, s. [Lat. mentha , menta ; Gr. pin&t 
(minUicY- miut.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Men- 
tbidre, the tribe Meutheae, end perhaps tha 
order Labiataj or Lumiacea* (Labiates). Tha 
root is stolouiferous and creeping, the flowera 
small, whorlcd, either remote or constituting 
crowded terminal spikea; calyx five-toothed, 
tube of the corolla short; the limb campanu- 
late, four-lobed ; stamens four, equal. Abont 
twenty-eight apecies known, chiefly from the 
North Temperate Zone, of these the most im- 
portant are Peppermint (.If. piperita), Spear- 
mint or Greatimint ( M. viridis ), and Pennyroyal 
(ilf.|iti/e//ui»rt),all nativeaof tha Eastern Ilenii- 
spere, but thoroughly domesticated in tha 
United States. Here, however, the most 
common species is M. canadensis, the M ild or 
Horseoiint, found from Kentucky northward. 
Jlf. citrata , or Burgamut mint, is an European 
species, ita leaves having a lemon-scented 
perfume. Mint sauce is generally made from 
Spearmint, which ia alao used for flavoring 
aoops, Ac. Peppermint ia largely grown for 
medical use, and fur flavoring lozenges. An 
oil is prepared from Peppermint which is 
chiefly used for flavoring. It is largely pro- 
duced Id Michigan, where the plant is w idely 
cultivated. The essence of Peppermint is a 
popular carminative. 

me nth'- C - SO, *. pi. [Lat. mentha, and fem. 
pi. adj. sntf. -cce.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Labiatie or Latniaceae. 

men'-thene, s . [Eng. menthol) ; -ene.] 

Chm.: Ciolijg. A hydrocarbon produced 
by the action of phosphoric anhydride on 
menthol. It ia a transparent mobile liquid, 
having an agreeable odour. Boiling point 
103° ; sp. gr. *801 at 21*. It ia insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in oil ol turpentine. 

menth'-i-dse, s. pL •[ Lat. mentha, and fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Labiate plants, tribe 
Mentliefe (q.v.). 

men'-thol, s. [Lat. menth(a ), and Eng. ( al- 
coh)ol. ] 

Chem. : CioH«oO- Mentnyric alcohol ; cam- 
phor of peppermint. A crystalline subatauce 
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deposited from oil of pepj>ennint which has 
been kept for a long time. It forma auull. 
white, fragrant, prismatic crystals. It is 
slightly soluble In water, easily In alcohol, 
ether and oils ; insoluble in alkalis. 

menthol-cone, a. 

I’karm. : A mixture of menthol ami apenm- 
ceri, made in the form of a coue, uud used as 
a specific for neuralgia, Ac. 

men'-thyl, s. [Lai. menth(a), and Eng. 

(alt)yL ) 

Chem. : Ci 0 n,o. The radical of menthylic 
alcohol, known in combiimtioo as acetate of 

menthyl, j-O, a highly refractive oil 

mcn-thyl'-io, a. [Eng. menthyl ; -te.) Con- 
tained in or derived from meuthol (q.v,). 

monthyllo-aloohol, s. [Menthol.) 

* mcn-ti-cul'-tu-ral, a. [Lat. mens (genit. 

* tho mind,* and outturn = culture, 
Improvement] Cultivating or improving the 
mind. 

men' tion, * men-cl-on. * men cl oun, 

* mcn-tioun, 5. [Kr. mention, from Lat. 
mentionrniy aecus. of mentio = a mention. 
From the same root as mens (genit. mentis) — 
the mind ; memini = to remember, Ac. ; Ital. 
mnisione; Port men^lo; fcp. macron.] A 
brief or concise notice of, or reference to any- 
thing in words or writing ; a cursory speaking 
of anything; a directing of the attention to a 
person or thing by simple reference to or 
naming withont a particular account or treat- 
ment (Used especially in the phrase, To make 
mention.) 

44 Now. the mention \ of Ooffa name] l« vain, when It 
1* uaelew. "— Patty : Moral Phil., bk. iv., cb. lx. 

mcn'-tlon, v.t. [Mention, a.) To make men- 
tion of; to name ; to refer to; to speak of. 

44 1 mention Egypt, where proad kings 
Did our forefathers yoke." 

Milton : Ptalm Ixxxvi. 

t mSn'-tlon-a-ble, a. [Eng. mention ; -a Me.] 
That may of can be ineutioued; fit to be 
mentioned. 

* mon - tT - tion, 9 . [Lat mentith =» lying ; 
mcntior=U> sneak falsely, to be.) Lying, 
falsehood. (I rharton.) 

* m^n-to-, pref. [Lat. mentum (2>3 Of or 
belonging to the chin. 

mento hyoid, a. 

Anat.: Connected with the chin find the 
hyoid bone. There is a 
mento-hyoid muscle. 

•mon - ton' -ja lore, 

• mcn-ton'-iero (l as 

y).». (Fr., from menton ; 

Lat. menfim = the chin.) 

Old Arm. : A steel gor- 
get or defence for the 
chin and throat, secured 
to the boscinet and to 
thectilrass. It was some- 
turn's furnished with a 
small door for breuth- 
Jag. 

m£n'- tor, a. [Fmm Mentor, In Homer, the 
wise counsellor of Telemachus.) A moidtor, 
a wise counsellor or adviser. 

*mSn toiM-al, a. [Eng. mentor; -ial.] Con- 
taining or of the uature of ad vice or counsel. 

men'-tum, a. [Lat. = the chin, from a root, 
inti:-, rota- ^ to project] 

1. Kntom . ; The basal portion of the labium 
or lower lip in Insects. 

2. Zool.: The anterior and Inferior innndilde 
of the lower Jaw. In 111.111 it Is known as 
men turn prominulum, on account of the men- 
tal prominence (q.v.) ; in the lower mammals 
R is called mentum ubsconditvm. 

3. Dot. : A projection caused by the exten- 
sion of the foot of the column la some orchids. 

fflent z61 -i-n, i. (Named after C. Mcntzcl, 
a botanical anlhor of Brandenburg.] 

Dot. : A pen 11 s of lyuisnceir, tribe LnaflW 4 . 
They are hcibs, wilh orange or yellow flowers. 
Tin* mot of MrnUelfa hispbla, n Mexican spe- 
Cies, is said to be purgative. 

mC nu', a. [Fr.] A list of the dishes, Ac., 
to be served at n dinner, supper, Ac- ; a bill 
of faro. 


mc-nur’-a, a. [Gr. {mine) = the moon, 
a cresccut, and oi/pa (oura) = a taiL) 

Ornith. : A genus of Passerine aongless 
birds fmm Australia, typical of the family 
Muoiirida*, or the sub-family Memiriua*. Three 
aj»ecies are known : Menuru superba , the Lyre- 
bird ; M. victoricc, separated from the former 
by Gould ( Prvc. Zool . S<>c., 1SG2, p. 23), and 
M, albert i, first described by C. L. Bun a parte 
(Consp. Avium, i. 41 15). 

me-niir-J-dro, a. pi. [Mod. Lat menur(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. fiuff. -idee.] 

Ornith,: A family of Passerine songless 
birds, containing tho single genus Metiura 
(q.v.)L Air. Sclatcr (Ibis, lssO, p. 345) forms 
tha families Mcnuridm and Atnchiida: into a 
group, Fseudoscines (q.v.). 

mcn-n-rt'-nxe, a. pi, [Mod. Lat menur(a); 
Lat full), pk adj. sull’. -ince.] 

Ornith A euRfamily of Garrod’a Ab- 
normal Acromyodian Oscines. It contains 
two genera : Menura and Atrichia. (Proc. 
Zool, ,Soc., 1870, p. 518.) [Scrub-bird.) 

*menusc, a. [Minnow.) 

men-;y-an'-thc jo, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. meny - 
anth(cs); I .at. fem. pi. ndj. sutfi -ecr.] 

Dot. : A tribo of Gent iaoacciE, differing from 
the typical one, Geutianea?, by having the 
corolla, induplicate. 

men-y-in'-thes. s. (Said to be from Gr. 
pi)v (mcu)=a luoulh, and at-^o? ( anthos)= a 
flower, because it continues a month or be- 
cause it excites menstruation. If it could be 
derived from (aicirao) = to disclose, 

this would account for the y, which the former 
etymology docs not.] 

Dot. : Buckbean, the typical genus of the 
tribe Menyantlica; (q.v.). Calyx, live-partite ; 
corolla, funnel-shaped, fleshy, the segments 
hairy within ; stamens, four ; stigma, two- 
lobed ; capsule, oue-celled, two-valved, the 
valves bearing the seeds or jiarietal placent® 
along their middle. Only known species, 
Mcnyanthes trifoliate., the Buckbean or Marsh- 
trefoil, lias ter nate, stalked leaves, with obo- 
vata, obscurely- toothed leaflets. From the 
sheathing base of tho lcaf-stalk arises a 
flower-stalk, terminating in a compound ra- 
ceme or thyrse of many white flowers, tipped 
externally with red, and beautifully Hinged 
with white threads within. The rhizome is a 
highly valuable tonic. It is very bitter. It is 
given in intermittent and remittent fevers, 
gont, rheumatism, scurvy, dropsy, herpes, 
and worms, and can bo used as a substitute 
for bops ia making beer. 

jnen-y-an'-thin, s . [Mod, Lat. menyanth(es) ; 

Chem.: ConllajOn. A bitter auhstance iso- 
meric with plnipicrin, discovered in buckbean 
(Mcnyanthes trifoliatu). It ia obtained as a 
nearly colourless resinous mass, having a very 
bitter taste. It is easily soluble in hot water, 
alcohol, and alkalis, and insoluble in ether. 

mcn-y-&n'-thol, 8. [Eng. menyanth(in), and 
Lat. ofprim). j 

Chem. : An oily body obtained by distilling 
menyanthiu with dilute sulphuric acid. It is 
heavy and colourless, smells of bitter almond 
oil, and lias a faint add reactiou. 

mcn'-yic, men'-zic, men'-y o, a. [M einy.) 

mcn-zt-o’-^i-a, a. [Named after Archibald 
Maudes, a beoleh botanist, surgeon, and 
naturalist to Vancouver's expedition.) 

Dot. : A genua of Ericace;e (flealhs), tribe 
Andromcdida*. Meruiesia ca rulea Is called by 
Sir Joseph Hooker I'hyllodoce carulca, and 
M. polifoiia , Vabcocia poll folia. 

Llo-phls-to-pho'-JS-an* 
pho-li-nn, «. [ M i:rii isTorn nrs. ] lic- 

scmbling the character of Mephistophelcs iu 
Marlowe'a play of Br. Faustus ; diabulicul, 
aardonlc. 

Mcph Ics, * MSph4s-tdpli'- 

1-lis, * M6pli is-t"oph'-i-lus. a. |Snp- 
posed to be a eoiTUptnm of Gr. Nr^o «rro<»tA>jv 
(Ncphostophelrs), from v«t> o< (nspko*) — a cloud, 
and if»«A<u> (philco) = to h*ve.j Thu immo of 
a familiar apirit who plays a principal part 
in Marlowe's play of Ur. I aimtna. 

m8 phit'-fo, * m6 phlt-ick, mfi phlt'- 

iO-al, a, (I^at. mrphi ticus, trom mephitis =. 


mephitis (q.v,); Fr. ni cphitiqne; Ital. & Sp. 
viejUico.) Of or pertaining to mephitis ; offen- 
sive to the smell; foul, nox'ious, poisonous, 
pestilential ; destructiva of life. 

me-phi-tis, a. [Lat.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A foul, offensive, noxious, 
or pestilential cxhalatiou from decomposing 
substances, filth, Ac. 

2. Zool. : Skunk, an American ger.us of 
arctoid mammals, family Melidiu (q.v.), re- 
markable for the power of ejecting a fetid 
liquid from the anal glands. A/. mepkUica. u 
the Common hkunk ; M. jmtorius, the Little 
Striped Skunk (q.v.); and the M. majmrito, 
the White-backed Skunk (q.v.), (Skunk.) 

mcph-it-ism, a. (Eng. m*yhit(is); -im.) 
The same uV Mephitis, 1. 

* mo-ra'-clous, a. (I^it. meracus = pure, un- 
imxed, Irom mcrus - pure.] Free from ad- 
mixture or adulteratiou, pure; hence, strong, 
racy. 

Mcr’-alc, a. (Corropted Arabic.) 

Astron. : A fixed star, jS Ur see Majoris. 

* mcr'-ca-ble, a. [Lat. mercabilis, from meroor 
= to trade ; merx (gemt. nurcis) = incrdian- 
ilise.) That may or cau bo bought or sold. 

* mer-can-tanto, s. [ital.] A foreign 
trader, 

mer'-can-tile, * mer-can-til, a. (Fr. mer- 
cantil, Irom Low l^at. mcrctmtdts — mercan- 
tile, lrom Lat. vurcans (geuit. mercau/ia), pr. 
jiar. of wiercor =■ to trade ; Sp. & For*, mer- 
cctnlil; Ital. mercantile.] Pertaining to or 
connected with merchants and trade ; relrting 
to trade and commerce, or the buying and 
selling of goods ; commercial. 

44 An adopt In the myntory of morcanrtf* politica.'’— 
Macaulay : Put. Png., cl). vL 

* mcr'-can-tll-i^m, a. [Eng. mercantile); 
-ta»i.] The same as Mehcantilitv (q.v.). 

“All lod astray by tho nopliUm of morcnnli/am." — 
Contemporary ticvwu), Nov., leal, p. Ji»3. 

* jner'- can - til-ist, a. [Eng. mcrcanUl(e); 
-tsf.] Devoted to mercantile atluirs. 

44 Tl>e mercantilist rwuonem havp di-duced erroaeoua 
couclu»)ous .’*— ^ Contemporary livview. Nov.. Uxn. pt 80 S. 

*mer-ean-til-i-ty, 8 . (Eng. mercantile); 
- ity .] Mercantile spirit. 

“lie wils all on fire with wverromdifir.* 4 — Kea^U 
Cloister 4: P earth, cb. IxxvL 

mer-cap -tan, a. [Lat. nicr(curiwm) capfan<3) 
= absorbing mercury.] 

Chem. (I’l.) : Cnllsn + iSII. Thio-alcoliols, 
the sulphydrates of the alcohol radicles, that is, 
u here the oxygen is replaced by sulphur— e.g., 

} S = tbc mercaptau of ethylic alcohol. 

mer-cap'-tido, a. [Eng. mercaptan); pL 
aulf. -ides.] 

Chem. (PL): Compounds formed by the sub- 
stitution of metal* for hydrogens in thomeveap- 

tana— a.?., |s. =aodic ethyl mercaptide. 

mer-eftp to'-lc, a. (Eng., Ac. mercnpt(an); 
0 connective, ami sutf. -ic.] Coutaiucd in or 
derived from mercaptan. 

niercaptolc-acld, *. 

Chem. : A nmne given by Croissant and Bre- 
tonni£ro to the sulplmretud dyes obtained by 
the action of metallic aulphidca, or of sulphur 
and an alkali, ou carbohydrates, gum-iesius, 
&c. 

* mer-cat, s, ( Lat, mereat us, from mnxor m 
to trade.] Alarket, trade. 

* mcr’-ca-tivo, a. [Eng. mereat; -itr.) Of 
or i>ertainii»g to trade. 

Mcr-ea'-tor, s. (See tho compound.) 

Mercator’s chart or projection, «. 

A inode of projection or ret •ruse niuliou of tv 
portion of the surface of tin* earth ii|>oii a 

f danc, In which the meridians are represented 
>y cqui-distaut ]*arallel stiaight lines, and tlui 
l>arallcls <if latitude by straight lines isfipcn- 
• lirnlar t»> them, llits i-liart Is particularly 
adapted to iho onrpoxes of navigation, Iiiils- 
much as the plot ol a ship's course, or a 
rhumb line ladween two points »|*on it, is 
repieseiitcil by a straight line. On this ac- 
count, as well us on account of the facilities 
winch It uifordx for making calculations iicees- 
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aary in navigation, Mercator’s chart is now 
almost universally adopted for sailing pur- 
poses. It was iuvented by Gerald Mercator, 
a Flemish geographer. 

* mcr'-ca ture, s. [Lat. werrafura, from 
mercatus j pa! par. of rtu-rcor = to trade.] The 
act or practice of buying and selling ; trade, 
traffic, commerce. 

* mer9e, v.t. [A contract, of amerce (q.v.).] 
To fine, to amerce. 


* merse -a-ment, * meree-ment, s. [A 

rontiact. of amercement (q.v.).J A fine, a 
mulct, a penalty. 

" Takyuge of mercenmentys othsrwyse then the law© 
them coimuaundyd."— fabyan : Cronycle (an. 1358). 

* mer -5e-dar-y, s. [Lat. mercedula.] 

1. A small fee. 

2. One that hires. 

* mer-^e-nar'-i-an, s. [Lat. mercenarius= 
mercenary (q.v.).]’ A mercenary. 

mer ^en-ar l-ly, adv. [Eng. mercenary ; 
• ly .] Iu a mercenary manner. 


mer'-^en-ar-i-ness, s. (Eng. mercenary ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being mer- 
cenary ; veuality ; readiness to act for hire or 
reward. 


" A kind of mercenarinas, as none hut a resigned, 
believing soul is likely to be guilty of."— Boyle: H'orta, 
ii. 'ML 


mer'-9en-ar-y, * mer cen-ar-ie, a. & $. 
[Fr. mercenaire, from Lat. mercenarius, mer- 
cennarius = a hireling : for mercednarius , from 
merces (gcuib mer cedis) = a reward ; Sp., Poit., 
& I tab merccnaria.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Hired or purchased for money : as, mer- 
cenary troops. 

"Tyranny grows to stand In need of mercenary 
soldiers .*'— Ilaleigh : But. World, bk. v., ch. ii.. $ 2. 

2. bone, carried out, or entered iuto from 
motives of gain. 

*’ One act that from a thankful heart proceeds. 

Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds." 

Coieper : Truth, 234. 

3. That may or can be hired ; venal ; actu- 
ated or influenced by a love of gain or a hope 
of reward ; sordid, selfish. 

" Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand. 

Built by no mercenary vulgar hand." 

Coieper: Charity. 257. 

B. As snbst. : One who is hired ; specif., a 
aoldier who ia hired in foreign service ; a 
hireling. 

M He was a shepherd and no mercenurie.” 

Chaucer : C. T. 516. 

merger, s. [Fr. mercier, from Low Lat. 
mercerius = a mercer, from merx (genit. mercis) 
= merchandise.] One who deals in silk, 
cotton, woollen, and linen goods. 

" Icb haue made merry knyght to the mercer and 
draper.** Piers Ploieman, p. 90. 

mer'*9er-ship, S. [Eng. mercer; -sh ip.) The 
business, profession, or occupation of a 
mercer. 

•• Heconfesses himself to be an egregious fool to leave 
h)S mercership, and go to be a musqueteer." — Bowell: 
Letters, bk. ii., let. IxiL 


mer'-9er-^, * mer-cer-ie, s. [Fr. mercerie, 
from merrier = a mercer.] 

1. The trade or busiuess of a mercer ; mer- 
cers collectively. 

" The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-street 
sod Cheapside into Bateruostor-row and Fleet- street" 
— Ora it tit : Bills of Mortality. 

2. The gooda or commodities iu which 
mercers deal, as silks, cottons, woollens, &c. 

M Clothe, furres, and other mercery. '‘—Berners : 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. L, ch. ccccni. 


• merchant!, * mar-chand, v.i. (Fr. 

wuirriuinder.] To trade, to traffic. 

" Ferdiuandom/ircAanrfeti at this time with France." 
—Bacon. - Henry 17/., p. 99. 

mer^ 9han-dise, * mar-ehan-dise. 5. 

[Ft. marchandise, from nutrehand == a mer- 
chant (q.v.).] 

* I. The act, occupation, or business of 
trading as a merchant ; trade, tratlic, com- 
merce. 

**I can make what merchandise I wllL" 

Shakejp; Merchant of 1'emce, til. L 

2. The objects of commerce ; wares, goods ; 
that which is bought and sold, except live- 
stock and real estate ; commodities. 

"No man buyeth their merchandise anymore."— 
Bcv. will, iu 


* merchandise, * mer^han-dizo, v.i. 
[Merchandise, $.] To trade, to traffic; to 
carry on trade or commerce. 

"The Phoenicians, of whose exceeding merchand ising 
we road so much in nncieut histories, were Canaaui tea 
— Brereveood ; On Languages. 

* mer'-9lian-diz-er, s. (Eng. merchandise); 
•er.) A merchant, a trader, a trafficker. 

"That which did not a little amuse the merchan. 
dizers." — Banyan: Pity rims Progress, i. 

* mer^han-dry, s. [Mid. Eug. merchand = 
merchant*; -ry.] Trade, commerce, merchan- 
dise. 

merchant, * mar-ehand, * mar-chant, 
• mar-'ehaunt, * mer ehand, s. & a. 

[O. Fr. merchant (Fr. marckant), from Lat. 
mercans, pr. par. of mcrcor = to traffic, from 
mnrx (genit. mercis) = merchandise ; Sp. mer- 
chant; Ital. mercautc, mercatante.] 

A. As substantive : 

L One who carries on trade on a large scale ; 
a wholesale trader ; one who carries on trade 
with foreign countries. 

"See a merchant In a storm at sea, and wliat he 
values most lie will be sure to throw overboard hut." 
— »outh: Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 12 . 

2. A retail dealer ; a shopkeeper. 

* 3. A merchant vessel ; a merchantman. 

" The masters of some m<-rcJ»anf." 

ShaJcesp. : Tempest. IL L 

* 4. A fellow, a chap. 

" What saucy merchant was this that was so full of 
his roguery l ” — Shakes p. : Borneo <fc Juliet , ii. 4. 

B. Asntfj; Pertaining or relating to trade 
or commerce ; mercantile. 

merchant- bar, s. A bar of iron in a 
finished state fit for the merchant ; iron after 
the puddled bars have been piled, reheated 
and rolled. 

* merchant-captain, s. The captain 
of a merchant- vessel. 

merehant-iron, s. Bar iron. 

merchant marine, ». Collectively, 
ships employed iu convening merchandise. 

merchant-prince, s. A great, wealthy, 
or extensive merchaut or manufacturer. 

"Many of the merchant-princes of Lombard Street 
and ConihilL”— Jfacau7ay : But. Eng., cb. xv. 

merchant rolls, s. pi. Finishing rolls 
of a rolling-mill. 

merchant- seaman, s. A sailor em- 
ployed in the merchant service. 

merehant-servicc, «. The mercantile 

marine. 

merchant-ship, a. A ship engaged In 
commerce. 

merehant-tailor, * merchant-tay- 
lor, s. 

1. Originally, a tailor who was also a mer- 
chant, and a member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company in London ; now commonly used by 
tailors iu a large way of business. 

2. One educated at the Merchaut Taylors’ 
School. 

merchant- train, s. A train of rolls 

with grooves of varying sizes and shapes, 
which reduce the reheated puddle-bars to bar- 
iron of merchantable form. 

merchant- vessel, s. A merchant ship. 

* merchant, * mar- chant, v.i. (Fr. mer- 
riiarcder.) To deal, to traffic, to trade. [Mer- 
chant, s. 1 

“His wyfe had rather marcAanr with you.’*— Ber- 
ner*; Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ll., ch. cxxtx. 

* mer , -9h?nt-a-ble, a. lEng. merchant; 
*«We.] Fit for the market ; fit to be sold ; 
such as will fetch the usual price. 

"The medical and merchantable commodity of 
castor, or parts conceived to bitten away."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

* mer'^hamt-hood, s. (Eng. merchant ; 
-hood.) Tlie occupation of a merchant. 

" Finding merchanthood in Glasgow ruinous to 
weak health."— Carlyle: Reminiscences, i. 171. 

mer - 9h ant -like, * mer'-9hant-ly, a. 

[Eng. merchant ; dike, -ly.] Like a merchant ; 
becoming or befitting a merchant ; pertaining 
to the business of a merchant. 

"At the first plane© this transaction seemed mer - 
chantlike and fair."— Madaulay : But. Eng., ch. xxi. 

merchantman, s. (Eng. merchant, and 
marc..] 


*L A merchant. 

2. A ship engaged In commerce, as distin- 
guished from a man or ship of war; amerchant- 
vessel. 

" Beyond the light of the beacoo hrtght 
A merchantman la tacking." 

T. B. Aldrich: Seadri/L 

* mer'-chant-ry, s. [Eng. merchant; -ry.) 

1. The business, occupation, or trade of ft 
merchant. 

" In mechanicsondwirrchaniry.*'— Walpole T Letters, 

lv. 4*2. 

2. The merchants of a country, taken col- 
lectively. 

* mer-eho -ta, s. (Low Lat. mcrchcta , mar- 
d'eLi = the fee of a mark.] 

Feudal Law : Mcrcheta mulierum was a fine 
paid in England and Scotland by the tenant 
to his lord for liberty to dispose of his daugh- 
ters in marriage. [Marches.] 

* mcr'-9i-a-ble, a. [Eng. mercy; -able.} 
Merciful. 

“ That of his mercy God so mereiablt 
On us his grete mercy luultiplic." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 15.009. 

* mer' - 91 - a - ment, s. \ Amercement.] 

Amercement* fine. 


* mer^i-fide, pa. jmr. or a. [Mercift.1 


mer-91-ful * mer-ci-full, * mcr-ei-vol, 

* mcr-ey-fuJ, a. [Eng. mercy ; -full.] 

1. Full of mercy ; disposed or ready to show 
mercy to offenders ; forgiving. 

" Mcrcifull over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming eviL’ Mdton: P. L.. xlL 56S. 

2. Compassionate, tender-hearted, kind, 
humane. 


** I shall both find your lordship ]u»lce and Juror, 

You are so merciful." Khakesp . ; Benry VIII., v. 2. 

3. Characterized or marked by mercy ; in- 
dicating tenderness or humanity. 


" Virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing." 

Byron.* Childe Harold, Ul. 114. 


11161^-91 ful ly, * mcr-ci-ful lye, adv. 

[Eng. merciful ; -ly.] In a merciful mauner; 
with mercy, compassion, or pity. 

" All persons vnJuatHa exil d by Nero ... he merci- 
fully restored agnine to their country and honour." — 
Sarnie: Tacitus ; Historic, p. 1L 


mcx^-91 ful ness, s. [Eng. merciful ; -ness.} 
The quality or stale of beiug merciful ; tender- 
ness, compassion, pity. 

" In dealyng mercifnllye to heastes we shoulde lerno 
men-{fulncsse vuto our© neighbours.**— Deuteronomy 
xxiL (Notes.) (1551). 


* mer'-9i-fy, v.t. [Eng. mtrey; - fy .] To pity, 
to show mercy towards. 

"Whlleat she did vreepe, of do man mercifi le." 

Spenser: F. VI. vlL 32. 

mer’ -91 less, * mer-ci-lesse, a. [Eng. 

mercy ; -/«ss.] 

1. Void of mercy; unfeeling, hardhearted, 
pitiless, cruel, unmerciful, savage. 

"The courage aud military skill which those who 
most detect bis merciless uature allow him to have 
joascased." — Macatduy : Hist. Eng., ch. xiu. 

*2. Without hope of mercy. 

" Aud all disuiayd through merciless « despairs. ** 

Spenser: F. Q.. IV. viii. 5L 

mcr'-9i-less'-ly, adv. [Eng. merciless; -ly.] 
In a merciless mauner; unmercifully; with- 
out mercy or pity. 

” Persecutors, who like lions and leopards hav© 
tyrannized over thee aud mercilessly torn thee lo 
pwces."— Bishop Ball : Salomons Song of Songs para- 
phrased. 

mcr -91-less-ncss, s. [Eng. merciless; -ness.] 
Tlie quality or state of being meieiless ; want 
of mercy or pity. 

" Thouch a poor© oppresser (as he is unkindly), so he 
Isa m«>nster of mercilcsne^e. — Bishop Ball : pennon 
preacht at Westminster, April 5, 1628. 

mcr-eiir-a-9Ct -^l, a. (Eng. mercur(y), and 
acet y/(ew).*] Derived from mercury aud acetyl- 
eue. 

mereuracetyl-oxidc, s. 

Chcm. : (C^HIIg^jO. M« rcuir»vinyl-oxi<fe. 
A highly-explosive powder, produced when 
acetyleue is left for some time in contact with 
a solution of potassio-mereuric iodide, mixed 
with a little ammonia, and the resulting scaly 
crystalline precipitate washed with a concen- 
trated solution of potassium iodide. 

xuer-eiir'-a-mine, s. [Eng. merewiy); 
am(monia ). a’nd sulV. -tne (Chem.).] 
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Chem. : N2HE4. Mcrcurammoniuin. Not 
koown In the free state. The hydrated oxide, 
is prepared by pouring a sola- 
tion of ammonia upon yellow mercuric oxide. 
It forms a yellowish-white powder, yielding 
definite salts with the miaeral acids, 

mcr-ciir im mo'-ni-um, s. [Eng. mer- 
cur(y), and ammonium.) IMekcuaamines.] 

mcr-cur' I-aL a. & n . [Lat. mrrcnriaUs, from 
tnercariw* = mercury (q.v.) ; Fr. mercuricl ; 
Sp. mercurial; Ital. mcrcur iale.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Mercury ; having the 
qualities ascribed to Mercury. An astro- 
logical word introduced when men believed 
that those who wera horn while the planet 
Mercnry was in tiro ascendant would neces- 
sarily t>e light-hearted ; sprightly, gay, flighty, 
changeable, tickle. 

M Flinrott being a more forward and mercurial man 
got glory of it among most acbol&rs.”— M'ood. Fasti 
Oxot 1., vol. 1). 

*2. lVrtflining to Mercury, regarded as the 
god of trade : hence, pertaining lo trade or 
money-making. 

“Thu* tickling, lying evasion, with several other 
•ueh like cardinal virtues, are a sort of properties per- 
taming to the practice of the law, as well as to the 
mereurinl profession."—/*. Whitehead: Oymruitind, 
bk. i. (Noted 

3. Of or pertaining to mercury or quick- 
silver containing or consisting of quicksilver. 

4. Caused by quicksilver : as, a mercurial 
disease. 

B, As substantive : 

1. A person of a mercurial temperament ; 
one who is sprightly, changeable, or tickle. 

2. A preparation of mercury, used as a drug. 

mercurial-bath, s . A bath used iu the 
pneumatic trough in collecting such gases as 
are largely absorbed by water, 

mercurial finger, 5. 

-dsfrof. ; The little finger. (See extract) 

"The thumb in chiromancy we give to Venus, the 
forefinger to J «ive, the luUWt to Saturn, the ring to Sol. 
the leajtl to Mercury ,"— H en Jonson: Alchonut, i. 2. 

mercurial -gauge, s. The pressure- 
gauge in which the steam acts upon n body 
ol mercury, and raises a column of it iu a 
glass tube. 

mercurial level, s. A form of level in 
which mercury is used. 

mercurial ointment, s. 

rhann. : An ointment made of mercury, 
lard, and snot, rubbed thoroughly together. 
Called also Blue Ointment. 

mercurial palsy, mercurial trem- 
ors, s. 

ruthol. : A kind of palsy produced by the 
abuse of mercury. 

mercurial -pendulum, s. A compen- 
sation pendulum invented by Graham of 
London, 1700. A .jar of mercury is used for 
th»* bob or weight. As the j>eiiditluni ex- 
pands, the mercury rises, and by the rise of its 
centre of gravity compensates for the inequality 
caused by the expansion of the pendulum. 
(Pendulum.) 

mcrcurial-plll, s. [Bluk-i-ill.) 
morcurlal plaster, 5. 

I'harm. : A plaster made of mercury, olive- 
oil. sulphur, and lead-plaster. 

mercurial pump, $. A pump Invented 
by llnskms in 1720, in which a column of 
mercury acts as plunger and piston packing. 

mercurial suppository, s. [Suerosi- 

TOItV.) 

mcrcurlal-thcrmomotcr, s. A ther- 
mometer tulie tilled with mercury, in contra- 
distinction to a spirit, air, or metallic ther- 
mometer. 

morcurlal vapour -bath, *. (VAroun- 

BATU.) 

mcr oiir’-I-al Inc,*. [Mod. Lat. mcrnirial- 
(L-r). Eng. aulf -me (C'Arm.).J 

('hem.: A volatile liana obtained, together 
with ammonia, by distilling the seeds of M r. 
curialis jerenvL » with lime or potash and 
water. According to K. Schmidt, this base Is 
identical with niethytaiulm). 

mcr ciir-i a -lis, ». |Lat., as ad.J. = pertain- 
ing to me rcury ; nssubst., the I Kgs -mercury, 


ace def. So called because Mercury is said to 
have discovered its virtues.) 

Lot. : Dog’a Mercury ; a genus of Euphor- 
biaceie, tribe Acalypheae. Flowers monoecious 
or dia-cious ; males in Interrupted axillary 
spikes ; females clustered, spiked or racemose. 
Sepals, three ; .stamens, eight to twenty, 
generally nine tn twelve. Styles, two, simple ; 
ovary* and capsule two-ccllcd, cells are seeded. 
Known species, six ; from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Two are British ; Mercurial is pc re fi- 
nis and M. annua. The former is pilose, has a 
simple stem, and flowers in March ami April. 
The latter is nearly glabrous, with the stem 
branched, mid flowers from July to October. 
The leaves of M. annua are eaten as a pot- 
herb. 

mer cur' 1 al ism, «. Tho pathological 
condition produced by tho abuse of mercurial 
preparations; salivation, mercurial rash, or 
lepra. 

• mer-ciir'-i al lSt.s. [Eng.mfra<rud;-trt., 

1. A person of a mercurial temperament ; 
one who is sprightly, fickle, and changeable. 

•' Mercurial ntt are aolltary, much In contemplation, 
aiibtilc, iioets. ] 'h 11 <)!!•<]) hers, and turning much al>oul 
such matters. "-Burton : A not. of Melancholy, ji. UK). 

2. A physician who ia much given to the 
use of mercury in hia treatment of diseases. 

mer-ciir'-i-al izc, v.i. & t . [Eng. mercurial ; 

* A. Tntrans. : To act capriciously; to ba 
capricious or changeable. 

B. Transitive : 

1. Med. : To treat or affect with raerenry. 

2, Vhoiog. : To treat with mercury ; to ex- 
pose to the vapours of mercury. 

mer-ciir’-l al ly, adv. [Eag. mercurial ; -ly.] 
In a mercurial manner. 

mcr cur Tc, 0. [Eng. mercur(y) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived lron» mercury. 

mercuric-chloride, s. 

Chcm. : HgClo. Corrosive sublimate. It is 
prepared by decomposing mercuric-sulphate 
with hydrochloric acid. It melts at 2(55*, 
boils at 292’, and its vapour condenses in crys- 
talline needles or oetahedra. Alcohol and 
ether dissolve it readily. It is a violent, acrid 
poison, the best antidote being white of egg. 

mercuric cyanide, s. 

Chcm. : Hg(CN>>. Prepared by dissolving 
yellow mercuric oxide in aqueous hydrocyanic 
acid, the former being iu alight excess. It 
crystallizes in brilliant quadratic prisms, 
slightly soluble in water, and is very poi- 
sonous. 

mercuric -ethidc, s. [MEacunv- di- 
et HYL.J 

mercuric fulminato, $. [Fulminate.) 
mcrcurlc-iodldc, s. 

Chem. : Hglo. A brilliant red, crystalline 
powder, prepared by triturating mercury with 
iodine. It is insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol and in solutions of potassic iodide 
or of mercuric chloride, yielding culourlcss 
liquids. 

mcrcuric-oxido, s. 

Chem.: llgO. Ked oxide of mercury. Ob- 
tained by decomposing the nitrate by heat. 
It is slightly soluble in water, ami dissolves 
in fused potassic hydrate, it Is highly 
poisonous. 

mercurlc-sulphido, s. [VnnMiuoN.] 

mcr*-cu-ricd, pa. par. or a. [Meucuiiv, r.) 

* mcr-ciir-I fl-ca*-tIon, a. [MEncunirv.) 
The act of mixing with mercury, 

• mcr-ciir'-l-fy, p. t. [Eng. mercury; - fy .] 

1. To obtain mercury from, as from metallic 
minerals, by the application of intense lint, 
which expels tho mercury In fumes, which 
are afterwards condensed. 

"A i*ort only of tho metal Is mercurlAfU."— /Joule : 
ll'orti, l. Oil. 

2. To treat or combine wllh mercury; to 
mercurialize. 

* mcr-cur'-i-ous, a. [Eng. mercury; -ous.) 
'Ihe same as Mkhcuuial (q.v.). 

•mor-ciir-I-ouB n6ss,5. (Eng. mweitrloii*; 
-n«*.) Tho qunlity or state of being mer- 
curial. 


• mer‘-cu-rism. s. [Eug. mercur(y); -tm.) 
A communication of news or intelligence ; an 
announcement, a communication. 

mcr ciir'-I-us, «. [Lat.) 

Chem. : This term w is applied by tho 
alchemists to all volatile substances : thus 
quicksilver was called Mercurius ccwiman«, 
ami alcohol, M. vegetal ilis. At present it U 
only applied to quicksilver — e.g., M. dulcis is 
synonymous with calomel. 

mcr-cu-ros-am mo' ni um, s. [Eng. 

and ammonium. | 

Chem. : Ilgo'IIgN’o. Not known in the free 
state. The efiloride of this base is the black 
substance formed when dry calomel is exposed 
to the action of ammonia-gas. 

mcr-cu-rous, a. [Eng. mcrcur{y); -on*.) 
(Sea the compounds.) 

mercurous chloride, s. 

Chem. : Ilg.jCK, calomel. It may be ob- 
tained by precipitating a solution of mer- 
curous nitrate with one of common salt. It 
crystallizes iu quadrilateral prisms, and is 
tasteless and insoluble in water. It is of 
great importance in medicine. 

mercurous oxide, s. 

Chcm.: Hg-O. Prepared by adding caustic 
potash to mercurous nitrate. It is a dark 
gray, nearly black powder, insoluble in water, 
and slowly decomposed by the action of light 
into red oxide and metallic mercury. 

mer-cu-ro-vin'-yl, s. [Eng. mercury); e 
connect., and vinyl (q.v.).] (See the com 
pound.) 

mcrcuro vinyl -oxide, $. IM caeca a 

CETYL-OXIDE.) 

mcr-cu-rjr, ‘mcr cu rie, s. [Norm. Fr. 
mercuric (Fr. mercure), from Lat. Mercurius = 
Mercury.] 

I. Ord i no ry 1 a n gn age : 

1. l.it. : In the same sense as JL 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A messenger, a courier, an intelligencer. 

"Following the mirror of Ml CLrlntiivn king*. 

With wlngetl hrt’la, as Kn^liith .Vercunei 

,Stuike*/>. : Henry I*,, 11. iCh. ros.) 

* (2) A common name for a news] -a per or 
periodical publication. 

" No nllinloii to it la to be fouml tn the Monthly 
3/ercuries. n —Sf’ic<tuluy: Hut. Eng., ctu xxl. 

* (3) One who carries about newspapers for 
sale. 

(4) Liveliness of temperament ; spirit, vola- 
tility, sprightliuess, fickleness, changeable- 
ncss. 

11, Technically : 

Astrovt. : The planet nearest the sun, unless 
Indeed it be established that the hypothetical 
Vulcan really exists. Its stationary points 
are from 15 to 20 degrees of longitude from 
the sun, hence it rises and sets not far from 
the time when tho sun does so. The light of 
the sun and tha haze of the horizon combine 
to render observation of tho planet ditlicult ; 
hence, as Sir John Ilerschel says, we ’‘can 
see little more” of the planet ••than that 
it is round, and exhibits phases. “ It vanes 
In brightness from 15” to 12' of the celestial 
circle or vault, lienee it is sometimes tele- 
scopic, anil at other times visible to the naked 
eye, K ing as bright ns a star of the second 
magnitude. It was known to the ancients. 
Its diameter is about 3.2UO miles; its mass 
nbout ^.th Mint of the earth ; its sidereal 
period t>7 days, 1(3 hours, 40 minutes, 30 
seconds, it is seen at its greatest brightness 
ns an evening star, at average intervals <d 
about 110 days Its average distance from the 
nun Is 35,550,000 mi es. Its greatest and least 
distances dillcr nearly thirteen million miles. 
It moves In its orbit about luii,3i>0 miles an 
hour, against OS 040 per formed in the same 
time by the earth. The orbit of Mercury is 
remarkable for its extreme eccentricity, the 
distance from the sun varying from nKmt 
30,000,000 to 4 ,ooo, 000 millions of miles. Tho 
el feet of this would W that, supposing there 
were any inhabitants of Mercury, within a 
period of about six weeks, the sun would 
double iu apparent size, ami give about double 
the quantity of light and heat. The plain t is 
supposed to rotate on its axis in iMh. 5m. 28a. 
Transits of Mercury over the sun's disc occur 
like those uf Venus, but more frequency ; those 
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at the ascending node in November, those at 
the descending one in May. They are at in- 
tervals of alioot thirteen or eeveo years, and 
are now observed with the greatest interest by 
astronomer*, wbo are thns enabled to make 
very accurate calculations of distance and 
magnitude by the employment of iogenioua 
instruments designed f< >r this purpose. 

2. Bot . ; The genus Mercurial is (q.v.), 

3. Chern : A diatomic metallic element; 
symbol Hg ; atomic weight, 200 ; sp. gr. 1359; 
boiling point, 357*25; known from the eailiest 
historical times, and the only liquid metal at 
ordinary temperatures. It occurs most fre- 
quently in the form of mercuric sulphide, or 
cinnabar, an ore found in Spain, Austria, and 
other parts of the world, from which it is 
extracted by roasting the ore in a furnace, 
and conducting the vapours into a chamber 
where the mercury is condensed, while the 
sulphurous acid is allowed to escape. It pos- 
sesses a lustre like that of polished silver, and 
solidilies at - 39‘5" to a tin-white malleable 
mass, contracting at the moment of solidifi- 
cation. Hydrochloric acid is without action 
upon mercury. Cold sulphuric acid does not 
attack it, but the hot concentrated acid dis- 
solves it with evolution of sulphurous anhy- 
dride. It is soluble in cold dilute nitric acid, 
mercurous nitrate being formed. Mercury is 
invaluable to the chemist, who employs it iu 
collecting gases which are soluble in water. 
H is also used in medicine, in extracting gold 
and silver from their ores, ia silvering mirrois, 
and iu gilding. 

4. Class. Mythol. : A Roman deity, identi- 
fied with the Greek Hermes. He was the son 
of Jupiter and Maia. He was originally the 
god of traffic and gain (from Lat. Titerr, gen. 
mercis = merchandise, gain), and the pro- 
tector of merchants and shopkeepers. After- 
wards, being identified with Hermes, he was 
regarded as the god of eloqaence and com- 
merce and the protector of robbers. He was 
also the messenger and herald of the gods, 
and as such he was represented as a youth, 
lightly clad, with the petasns or winged hat, 
and wings on hia heels, bearing in his hand 
the eaduceus or emblem of his office as a 
herald, a rod with two serpents twined round 
about it. 

5. Med. : The chief preparations of mercury 
used in medicine are calomel, corrosive subli- 
mate, hydrargyrum cum creta, and blue pill. 
Mercury should uot be given in anaunia, hectic, 
scurvy, scrofula, or tuberculous disease, nor 
in cirrhosis, melanosis, gangrene, fattydisease, 
or splenic diseases. In bilious atfcctiona, and 
dyspepsia, secondary syphilis, in some forms 
of diarrhoea, in minute doses, in iritis, and in 
acute and chronic rheumatism, it is a very 
valuable remedy, and in all forms of inflam- 
mation unaccompanied by dropsy. Its chief 
actions are absorbent, alterative, antiphlogis- 
tic, purgative, and also in a lesser degree tome, 
stimulant, and sedative. Children usualiy 
stand it better than grown-up people ; with 
tbetii the best form of administration is the 
gray-powder, and for adults, calomel or blue 
pill ; and in syphilis, corrosive sublimate. As 
ao external application, calomel, or calomel 
and lime water (black wash) are also useful 
remedies. 

6. Min. : An isometric mineral, fluid at ordi- 
nary temperatures. Volatilizes at GG2* F., and 
may be crystallized in octahedrons at — 39° F. 
Sp. gr. 13'5t>S; lustre metallic; colour tin- 
white ; opaque ; compos., pure mercury, with 
occasionally some silver. Occurs in small 
globules scattered through cinnabar (q.v.), or 
its gangue. The most important mines are 
those of Almaden, Spain, and ldria, Carniola. 
In the Pioueer mine, Napa Valley, California, 
quartz geodea are sometimes found which 
Contain several pounds weight of mercury. 

mercury-amalgam, s. 

1. Chon. (PL): The compounds formed by tha 
nninii of mercury with the other metals. The 
solid amalgams appear to be definite com- 
pounds, whilst the liquid, amalgams may be 
regarded iu many instances as solutions of 
definite compounds ill excess of mercury. The 
most useful and interesting are those of 
sodium, silver, and gold. 

2. Min. : The same as Amalgam (q.v.). 

mercury-antimonite, $. 

Min. : The same as Ammiolite (q.v.), 

mcrcury-chloride, $. 

Min. : The same as Calomel (q.v.). 


mercury-diethyl, s. 

cnem. : Mercuric ethide. Pre- 

pared like the methyl compound, and possess- 
ing similar properties. It boils at 159*, and 
lias a sp. gr. of 2'44 ; at 20u° its vapour de- 
comj loses into mercury aud butane. 

mercury di-isoamyl, s. 

Chem. : HgCCsHulo. A colourless liquid, 
obtained by gently heating isoamylic iodide, 
acetic ether, and sodium amalgam. Sp. gr. 
1*66, insoluble in water, giving, with a solution 
of iodine, crystalline plates of mercury iso- 
amyl iodide, Hg(C 6 H n )I. 

mereury-dimethyl, s . 

Chon.: A colourless refractive 

liquid, prepared by adding sodium amalgam 
to a mixture of met hylic iodide aod etliylic 
acetate. It ia immiscible with water, boils at 
9>% and has a sp. gr. 3*069 at ordinary tem- 
perature. It is a solvent for caoutchouc, resin, 
a ad phosphorus. 

mereury-dinaphthyl, s. 

Chan.: H^C^oI^X*. A crystalline sub- 
stance, prepared by boiling a mixture of brum- 
naphthaleoe aud benzene with sodium amal- 
gam. It melts at 243°, is insoluble in water, 
difficultly soluble iu hot alcohol, but very 
soluble io chloroform. 

mercury- diphenyl, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 3 HgC«H 5 . A crystalline body, 
obtained by heating brom-benziue with sodium 
amalgam aod a small quantity of etliylic ace- 
tate. It becomes yellow on exposure to light, 
melts at 120% and sublimes unchanged. It 
is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alco- 
hol aud ether, but very soluble in benzene. 

mercury goose-foot, s. 

Bot. : Chenopodium Bonus ffenricus. It has 
hastate-triangular leaves, and comj>ound and 
axillary spikes of flowers. The leaves are used 
for spinach. Called also Good King Henry. 

mercury-iodide, s. 

Min. : The same as Coccinite (q.v.). 

mcrcury-selcnide, s. 

Min. : The same as Tiemajtnite (q.v.). 

mercury-sulphide, s. 

Min. .* The same as Cinnabar and Meta- 

CINNABAK1TE (q.V.). 

*mer-cu-ry, v.t. [Mercury,*.] To treat 
with a piepaiatioa of mercury. 

" They are as tender as « Indy's face Dew mercuried.* 
—Ben J owon : Cynthia'* Bevels, 1. L 

mcr'-^y, * mer-ci, * mer~cie, *. [Fr. merci, 
from Lat. mcrcedem , accus. of merces (gen it. 
mercedis) = reward, pay, pity, mercy, from 
merx (genit mercis ) = merchandise, traffic, 
from 77ierco=to gain, to buy, to merit; fc>p. 
me reed; Port, meroi ; Ital. uicrce.] 

1. That benevolence or kindness of heart or 
disposition which induces a person to over- 
look injuries, or to treat an otleuder with 
greater forbearance and clemency than he 
deserves ; a disposition to temper justice with 
mildness, and to inflict a lighter punishment 
for otreoces than they strictly call for; cle- 
mency, tenderness of heart, mildness, com- 
passion. 

° There’s mercy In every place." 

Cowper: A h-xa nder Selkirk. 

2. An act or exercise of kinduesa, compas- 
sion, or clemency ; a blessing ; a kind or 
merciful act proceeding from Providence. 

*' EVn a Judgment, making way f >r thee, 
Seem* iu tueir eyes a mercy for thy anke." 

Cowper ; 1'aDi, 1L 132. 

3. Pardon, forgiveness. 

"I cry ymir worship's mercy."— Shakesp. ; Midtum. 
mer .\ iyht'a Dream, uLL 

4. Pity, compassion. 

"They cried the more. Bavin?. Have mercy Dpon n*, 

O Lord, thou eou of David.' — Matthew xx. Si. 

5. Power of acting at pleasure ; discretion, 
liberty; nurestraiued exercise of will or au- 
thority. 

** The offender's life lies in the mercy of the duke." 

Shuketp.: Merchant of IVnice, IV. L 

H * (1) To he in mercy: To be under fine. 

*'And the said Willlnra Kent being solemnly called 
doth not come, uor hath prosecuted his writ aforesaid. 
Therefore it Is considered, that the same William aud 
his pledges of piosecutiug, to wit. John Doe and 
Richard Roe, be in mer y fur his false complaint."— 
Blacktlone , Comment., itt., Aj»p. No. L, p. 6. 


* (2) To take to mercy : To forgive, on fly- 
men i. of a fine or penalty. 

*' That they of Ipre shulde pay to the kyuge *1 the** 
Band frankea towards bis charges coming thyder ! to 
the whleue they of Ipre made uo refuse, but were right 
Joyful therof Thus they of Ipre were taken to m< tcw." 
—hernert : Fromirt ; Cronycle. voL Ui. t cb. cccxvlL 

(3) Sisters of mercy : [Sisterhood]. 
mercy-seat, * merci-seate, s. 

1. Lit. <£ Jewish Antiq.: Heb. TPE? ( kap - 
poreth); this may be from ’123 (kaphar) - to 
cover in the literal sense, or (kipper) = 
to cover figuratively, specially to cover sio. 
Hence, the Septnagint renders the word 
iAa<rr»fpiop (hilasterion) — that which is pro- 
pitiatory or ottered in propitiation ; and the 
Vulgate propit iatorium = an atonement, a 
propitiation. The golden covering placed 
upon the ark of the testimony. Whether it 
was the actual lid of that ark, or a tablet 
placed above the lid, ia doubtful. Like the 
ark, it was two-and-a-half cubits (3 feet 9 
ineliesl long, and one-und-a-half (2 feet 3 
inches) broad. At each end was a cherub, 
the two looking face to fac*, and covering the 
mercy-seat with their wings. The whole was 
put in the most holy place of the tabernacle, 
and aftei wards of the temple (Fxod. xxv. 
17-22, xx vi. 34, xxxvii. 6-9, xl. 20 ; l Chrocu 
xxviii. ll). On the great day of the Atone- 
ment, Aaron, the high priest, cast incense on 
coal (charcoal) burning in a censer, and the 
cloud of sweet-sceuted spices which thence 
arose covered the mercy-seat, God, whose 
special dwelling when he visited the place 
was between the cherubiina (Psalms lxxx. 1), 
appearing in the cloud (Lev. xvi. 12, 13). The 
mercy-seat waa also sprinkled seven times 
with the blood of a bullock and a goat, offered as 
a sin-offering (Lev. xvi. 15). Jehovali-spoke to 
Mosea from oil the mercy-seat (Num. vii. 89). 

“ And over It the cheruhima of glory shallowing the 
mercu-tear ; of which we c&uuot Uu« speak paiticn. 
kirly. — Hebrew* lx. X 

2. Fig. : In the New Testament the entry of 
the high priest into the most holy place is made 
symbolical of the entry of Christ iuto heaven, 
to pursue His work of intercession, and of the 
approach of the Christian to God l>y the blood 
ot Jesus (Heb. x. 19-22), whence, indevutional 
language, an approach to the mercy- seat 
signifies an approach to God iu prayer. 

'* Jesus I where'er thy people meet. 

There they heboid thy mercy •teat.'* 

Cow per : Olncy By mm, xxtL 

* mercy-stock, s. A propitiation. 

"Our Saviour, our Ransom, our Spokesman, our 
ilercy~*tock."—Hutchin*on: )> or As, p. Ini 

•mercy-stroke, *. The death-blow, as 
putting au eud to pain. 

*merd,*mard, *mer-da, *. [Fr. merde, 

Iroiu Lat. memo..] (Jidure, du^g. 

*'HMre o* th’ head, burnt clouts, chalk, merd*. and 
clay."— Ben Jonton : Alchymut, ii. a 

mere, * meer, a. [Lat merus= pure ; O. Fr. 

7/iicr.] 

* L Pure, unadulterated. 

•’Our wine is here mingled with water and with 
mjrih ; there lin the life to comej It is mere end un- 
tmxed. — Jer. Taylor: The Worthy Communicant. 

* 2. Genuine, free from admixture. 

“But now oar Joys are mere and uoiuixt : for thut 
we inny do our duty aud have our reward at ouce,'— 
Bp. Taylor: Buie of Coiucwnce. (Epish Ded.) 

3. Such end no more ; this or that alone ; 
apart from anything else ; sole, alone, simple. 

” He well knew that mere names exercise a mighty 
Influence on the public inlnd." — J/acaulay . Hut. 
Any., clc xxiLL ^ 

4. Absolute, unqualified, entire ; io every 
respect, downright. 

“ This Is mere falsehood." 

Shaketp. : U infer'* Tale, 1IL X 

mere-right, s. 

Law : The right of property without posses- 
sion. 

mere (1), *. [A.S. mere; cogn. with Dnt. meer; 
IccL 77iarr= tbe sea; Ger. vieer; O. H. Gcr. 
mari ; Goth, morei ; Russ, mori ; Lith. nvrris; 
Wei. m6r ; Gael & Ir. muir; Lat. 7»a7r.] A 
lake, a pool 

mere (2), * meare, * meer, * meere, *. 

[A.S. mere, gemcere; Put. Tu^er ; lcel. nuvrr.) 

A boundary, a border ; a bound ary-stone. 

" What mound or *teddy mere is offer'd to niy sight.** 
Drayton : P Ay-Qlbvm. a. 1. 

*mere,*mear, v.t. [Mere (2),*.] To bound, 

to limit, to divide. 

" That hntve honour of the Latlne niune. 

Which meared her rule with Africa and Byte." 

Spemer: Buines of Home. XliL 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, oa = e ; ey = a; qu — kw. 
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"mered, a. [Meue, a.) Entire, sole, only. 

•*At »uch a point. 

When half to half the World he being 

Tho mer+i n notion.'* 

SKuJusi*. : Antony A Cloopatra, 11L 1L 

mcro'-l^, *mccre-Iy, "nicer- ly, adr. 
[Eng. mere. a.; -J.i/.) Purely, only, solely, 
simply. It separates that which It designates 
ami qualifies from everything else. But in so 
doing, the chief or most emphatic reference 
may Tie made either to that which is 1 Deluded, 
or to that which Is excluded. In modern 
English it la always to the latter. In Jshak- 
spere'a day the other reference was more 
Common, that, namely, to which waa in- 
cluded— 

(1) Merely, referring to what is Included 
rather than what is excluded ; absolutely, en- 
tirely, quite, utterly. 

* Fye on tl o fjr« ! *tl» an unwe<sl<?<1 garden, 

Tiint grow* to *«*cd ; Uiiii*,* nuk nud gross In nature, 

I'oxje** it merely." Snukejp. ; Hamlet, L- 

(2) Solely, only ; for this aud nothing more ; 
iu this and no other way. 

" .Never to remove ah Auoiimly merely becaiue It la 
an unouiiUy.”— Macaulay : JJuU Euj., ch. xL 

mSr en-chy-ma, s. [Gr. figpvut (merniT)=to 
revolve, and cy\uj*a ( engthunm ) = infusion. J 

Bot. : Spherical cellular tissue. Prof. Mor- 
ren makes it n subdivision of Parenchyma. 
Meyer gave the name to tissue with ellipsoid al 
and spheroidal cells. More commonly kuown 
as Lax Parenchyma. 

• mcrcs’-man, s. I Eng. mere (2), s. ; and 
m<u<.J * One* who has charge of or points out 
l>outidaric« ; a mearstnau. 

mcro-stone, * mecre-stone, s. [Eng. 
mere (2), s., nud s/urnr.) A boundary-stone ; a 
landmark. 

•* Tlie iiilahiler of a mrrrcttone la to blAme. But tt la 
thr uujuxt iutlgv, that la tho eapiOdl remover of find- 
xu(t> iica.wbuii liodullneth Ainlaaeof ituida&ud property.' 
—llacon; Euayi ; QJ Judicature. 

• mer-6-tri-cian, a. [Lat. mrretrlcius ~ 
lueielrictous (q.v.).] Meretricious. 

" Tskc from human commerce loerrfrfeian amours.* 
—T. Iirown ; IIVrA*, 1)1. -UL 

mer-6 - trf cious, n. [Lat. merctrtcius = 
pertaining to a courtesan, from 7u«refrix(gcuit. 
men t rich) — a courtcsun, from merco = to 
gain, to earn.) 

1. Of or perta.n.’g to courtesans or prosti- 
tutes ; such as is piactised by harlots. 

*■ Her deceitful amt m iretricloui tmfflck with All the 
unt ujjii of the world."— Up. Hall: Hard Text*; Jttiiah 
XxUl. 17. 

2. False ; alluring by false show ; worn or 
•ssuraed for show ; umeal, tawdry, gaudy, 
showy; xtreinely l>a<] in taste. 

"No mrrrtriciout grncea to bepulle. 
f*o clustering uruumeuti to clog the pile." 

Cow per: Truth, 23. 

iri6r- C-tri'- clous -ly, adv. [Eng. merctri- 
clous:-ly.\ In n meretricious manner; with 
false show ; tawdrily, gaudily, ngaiust good 
taste. 

mcr -6- trl- clous -ness, s. [Eng. meretri- 
cious; -»*«$. J The quality or state of being 
mcietricious ; false show, Uwdnness, showi-’ 
ness. 

• mer -6 -trllc. a. [Lat. mrretrtcins s= iaerc- 
tiieious (q.v.).j Harlot, meretricious. 

“And thcrvf»jr«i thcl thlnkc It impoMihle to bo any 
kimiicryc or cmniiw In *<> bi»Iy l.itln r* with tin r 
wicrcfn* mother. - *— Joyr; Expomcion nf Daniel, ch. xiL 

mor ga n6t' ta, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
mergus e» tt diver, and Gr. vqrra (ueffa) = a 
duck.) 

Orai/fc. ; Torrcnt-duck ; a peculiar genua of 
Anal ld»e, restricted to the Andes of South 
America. Irom Columbia to Chill. Three species 
arc known : MergunctU t urmnta, M. tvrncrl, 
am! M. leucogeniin. Mr. Bridges aaya of the 
l.rst species, " It swims ami dives against llio 
How of tlie Chilian mountain-torrents with a 
rapidity indy astonishing.'' (Proc. ZooU Sac., 
lb7(J, p. 407.) 

mer-ga n6t ti'-nro, s. jL [Mo<l. ijit, mcr - 
yanr/f(«i) ; l^at. fcm. pi. adj. sulf. -fnt/'.j 

Ornlth. : A flub-f.imily of Anatldic. It con- 
tains but a aiugio genus, Mciganctta (q.v.). 

mcr gin l'-nro, «. pi. [Mod. loti, mergan- 
(* r) ; l^it. fern, pi, adj. aulf. -iruc. ) 

OrnifA. ; A stiLf imlly or Amilhhc erected 
by Swnmson ; tho Merganser of Leach [Mku- 
oanhlk, 1.) 


mor-g^in’-ser, «. [I^at. mergius) = b diver, 

and ctnur — u goose.) 

Orn ithology ; 

1. A genua erected by Leach for hU Her . 
ga riser castor, the ilergus merganser of Llnnseus. 

2. A popular name for any member of the 
Lintuenn genus Merges, esj>ecinlly for ilergus 
merganser , the Goosander (q.v.). 

merge, v.t. & L [Ltrt. mergo = to dip.) 

A. Trans. ; To sink ; fo drown ; to cause to 
be swallowed up or ubsorbed. (Ouly used lig- 
unitivdy.) 

** Whenever a prcAter cubito And a 1cm coincide And 
meet in one And tho *-um* person, without any Inter- 
incdUte entrttc. tho 1 cm la Immediately annihilated ; < r 
In the law phraie Is iwld to be tnnrpej, that Is. sunk or 
drowned lu the greaU-r." — lilac katono : Comment.. 
hk. 11., ch. xL 

B. Jntmns. ; To be absorbed or swallowed 
up ; to be lost or sunk. 

t mcr-gel’-lus, s. [Mod. Lat , dimin. of Lat 
mergus (q.v.).J 

Ornith. : In some classifications a genus of 
the sub- family Meigime. It contains but one 
species, tho Sinew, Mergellus(Mergus) albellus. 

merg'-er, a- [Ens. vu:rg(e); -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Gue who or tliat which 

merges. 

2. Law: (Seo extract). 

** Me ger la the art of law, and ia the AimthllAtlon of 
one estate in another. Its effect is to consolidate two 
estates, end to conform them into one estate. After 
merger, the ouly subsisting estate continues precisely 
of tho aunt quantity and extent of ownership salt wiu 
before the aeccasloii el the estate which la merged, 
it is a fundamental rule that there cannot bo any 
merger unless there be a remainder or reversion lu 
which the lenticular estate may merge."— Mayhcw: On 
Mtrjer, pt. i. t cli. L 

mcr-gi'-noo, s. pL [Lat. merg(us) ; feiu. pL 
adj. so If. -uujs.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Anatid*. Prince 
Bonaparte makes it include Mergus a Ibellus, 
erected into a genera, and Leach's genus Mer- 
ganser. According to the Brit. Mus. Cat. 
(Gray) it com] iri sea tho Linnjtau genus Mer- 
ganser, and Merge llua (q.v.). 

mer-gu-lus, s. [Mod. 1M., dimin. of Lat. 
mcrf 7 us’(q.v.).J 

Ornith.: A genus cf Anatidae, erected by 
Vieillot for tho reception of Mergulus melano- 
leucos, the Little Auk (q.v.). Bill shorter than 
tho head, thick, broader than high at base, 
upper mandible indistinctly grooved, tips of 
buth notched ; commissure arched ; nostrils 
lateral, round, at base of bill ; legs, short and 
abdominal ; three webbed toes ; wiugs and 
tail short. 

mcr'-gus, s. [Lat. = a diver, a water- fowl ; 
viergo = to dip, to plunge into.) 

Jchthy. : A genus of natatorial birds, family 
Anntkke. Bill about ns long as the head, 
slender, rather pointed ; liusc large ; mandibles 
serrated, point of upper curved ; nostrils 
lateral ; legs short ; three toes in front webbed, 
hind toe with peudent lobe ; wings of moderate 
size, first ami second quill feathers nearly 
equal In length. Wallace (Gcog.Dist. Animals, 
ii. 3<J4) defines the range of the genus in space 
as: Palaaictie and N caret ic regions, Brazil, 
and the Auckland Islands. Mirgus alhellus is 
the Smew, M. cucullutoa the Hooded Mergan- 
ser. M. serrator the Ued- breasted Merganser, 
and M. merganser the Goosander. ( Yarrtll.) 

mcr-f-Xn'-dra, s. [Gr. pvpiv (meris) ~ a 
[•art, a division, mid tlcij p (nndr), genit. dt-5p6v 
( uiidros ) = a man, a stamen.) 

Bat.: Tim typical genus of the family 
McriandridiL‘(q.v.). Mcnundra bcngnlensisniul 
M. strvblHfcm arc carminative and anti8]ms- 
inodlc. An inlushm of the leaves is given in 
India in aphtlue uud sore throat. 

mcr-I-ftn''drf-d£ie, *. pt. [Mod. Lnt. w^rf- 
aiulr(n): l.at. fcm. pi mlj. sutf. -ithc.) 

Bot, : A family of Labiates, tribe Montliea*. 

mSr-l-a'-nl-a, *. [Xmned after Mdmc. Merian, 
who wrote on’ the Insects of Sur luma] 

Bf>t. : .Jamaica Hose; n genus or Melas- 
tonmceic, tube Mrlnsummir, Mcriania tcucxni- 
thu Is the White-flowered, and M. purjturea 
tho l’orple-flowned Jamaica Hose. 

m6r'Lcarp, *- [Gr. pe(n\ (meris)- a part, 
und (kurpo.i) = liuit.) 

Botany: 

1. Tlie name given by Be Candollo to Uio 


half of a cremocarp, i.e., of an umbelliferoua 
fruit. Mericarps are indehiscent. 

2. The distinct pieces into which a cruci- 
ferous siliqua or silicula splits. 

mc-rid'-i-an, a. k s. [Fr. merldten, from Lat. 
uieridiauu* = pertaining to mi<!-<1ny ; mertdies 
(Tor medidics) = mid-day; medius = middle, 
and — a day; ltal. & Sp. mcridiano.] 

A. As adjective .* 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of or pertaining to ndd-doy or tho men 
dia.n ; noon-day. 

** Aik] bi>) a d.iwnln? *ky dlapl.-iy 
Tho bl;ao of nu-ruli in ilxy." 

Co Wi>ter : iWicaf to Tody A ueten. 

(2) Of or pertaining to the magnetic meridiam 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Pertaining to or at the highest point or 
culmination ; pertaining to the point or period 
of highest splendour ; as, meridian glory. 

* (2) Complete, thorough. 

“Out of th»* mouth of a meridian vllUIn. - — .VorfA .* 
Exavien. p. isii. 

II. Geol. : Noon-day ; in slliMion to the 
mid-day date of the strata to which it is ap- 
plied. A term appropriated to certain middle 
lormations of the Appalachian Ptibeozoic sys- 
tem, which are cnlled in tlie New York Survey, 
the Oriskany Sandstone, ami which appear to 
be on the horizon of the Lower Ludlow rocks 
of England. 'ihe greatest thickness of this 
sandstone is less than 200 feet. Its distinctive 
fossils are largo bradiiopodoua bivalves. (Prqf, 
II. D. Rogers: Geology oj Pennsylvania.) 

B. yls substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Mid-day; noon-day. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The highest point ; theculmlnatioQ ; the 
point or period of highest splendour. 

“ From thAt full meridian of my glory 
I busto Dow to my getting.'* 

s/uiketft. ; Henry 17//.. III. 1 

• (2) The special circumstances, require- 
ments, conditions, or capabilities of; as of a 
country, a district, a sphere of life, Ac. 

“ All other knowledge merely nervca the concern* of 
this Ilf.*, mid Is fitted to the meridian tlwreof."— Halo 
Orig, of Mankind. 

IL Technically: 

1. Asfrori. : [CeJesfte l Meridian]. 

2. Geog. : [ Terrestrial Meridian]. 

(1) Celestial Meridian : The great circle 
marked nut on the sphere by tlie prolongation 
of the terrestrial meridian passing through the 
spot where the observer stands. If, as is a pj ta- 
re ntly the ease, the earth be at rest, then the ce- 
lestial meridian becomes n tixed circle, across 
which all tlie stars pass in their diurnal courses 
from East to West. If, as is really the case, 
the stars are at rest, and the earth rotate, 
then the spectator’s meridian sweeps daily 
across the plane from West t<i East. 

(2) First mcrldia n : That meridian from which 
all others are reckoned, counting east wa id or 
westward, ami from which also longitudes 
arc reckoned. 

(3) Hugnctic-Mcridian : [Maonktic). 

(4) Meridian altitude of the sun or of a star: 
Its altitude when on the lucndiuu of the 
place where it is observed. 

(a) Mrridian distanceof a point : Tlie distance 
fr»>m the point to some assumed meridian, 
g'-nerally the one drawn through the extreme 
cast or west point of tho survey. 

(0) Meridian line on a dial : The same as the 
twelve o'clock hour-line. 

(7) Meridian of n globe; The brazen circle 
In which it turns and by which it is supported; 
also meridian-lines drawn on the globe Itself, 
generally at a distance of 15*. 

(s) Terrestrial meridian : The terrestrial me- 
ridian of any place on the earth’s surface is a 
great clrclo passing tbiough the two poles 
ui id the place. 

morldlnn clrolo, ». 

1. A transit Instrument with a graduated 
circle securely fastened nt right angles to tho 
horizontal axis and turning with it. 

2. The altitude circle nf a glolie. 

meridian - dlstanco, meridional- 
distance, ». [Dki auti ui:, t. % II. 2.) 


boil, b6>; poilt, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, 50II, chorus, 9hln, bciiQh; go, gem; thin, ^hia; ; oxpeot, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-cion, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -9 Ion =s zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous = situs, -bio, -dlo, &c. = b^l, d^L 
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meridional — mermaid 


meridian line, s. An arc or part of the 
meridian of a place, terminated each way by 
the horizon. 

meridian-mark, s. A mark placed at 
aome miles' distance from an observatory, 
and due south of the position of the transit- 
instrument, to serve as a means of marking 
the direction of the true south point of the 
horizon. 

tne rid-i on al, a. «fc s. [Fr., from Lat. 

meridionalis.} 

A, .Is adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the meridian : hence, 
southerly. 

“The meridional Hoes stand wider upon one Bide 
than the other/ 4 — Browne: Ct/ru-t* Garden * ch. \v. 

* 2. Having a southerly aspect ; facing the 
south. 

B. As sn&sf. ; The south. 

"Tb« meridional | which they of the Ocean call 
a>outh. and those of the Mediterranean Sea Zezjo 
Glomo) commonly is rainy and boisterous. "—Doyle : 
Works . iL 611. 

meridional arc, s. An arc of the earth, 
measured along the meridian, with the view 
of ascertaining the length of a degree in 
different latitudes, and thence calculating the 
exact form of the earth. [Arc, Oblate.] 

meridional-distance, «. [Meridian 

Distance.] 

meridional parts, s. pi. Parts of the 
projected meridian, according to Mercator'a 
system, corresponding to each minute of 
latitude, from the equator up to some fixed 
limit, astially $0\ 

me r id-i-o-n&l -1- t$r, s. [Eng. meridional ; 
-ity.] 

1. The state of being on the meridian. 

2. Position in the south ; aspect towards 
the south. 

me rid -i-o nal ly, adv. [Eag. meridional ; 
-ly.] In the direction of the meridian ; in a 
line north and south. 

“The Jews, not willing to It© as their temple stood, 
do place their bed from north to south, and delight to 
sleep meridionally — Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 1L. 
cb. lii. 

* mer'-ils, s. [O. Fr. merel = a counter ; Fr. 
vierelle, marelle = hop-scotch.] A game played 
with counters or pegs : called also Jive-penny, 
or nine men's morris. 

* mer'-i-ment, s. [Merriment.] 

me ri' no, a. k s. [Sp. = (a.) moving or roam- 
ing from pasture to pasture, (s.) an inspector 
of pastures, from Low Lat. majorinus-a, 
mfyor-domo, a steward of a household.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Denoting a variety of sheep from Spain, 
or their wool. 

2. Made of the wool of the merino sheeps 

B. As substontive: 


* 1. The quality of deserving, whether well 
or ill ; desert of good or evil. 

2. The quality of deserving well ; excel- 
lence deserving honour or reward ; desert, 
worth, worthiness. 

•'Therefore yeue it whole and quite. 

And thou shalt haue the more merit?" 

Roma usd of the Rote. 

3. That which is deserved, earned, or 
merited ; a reward, return, or recoin pease 
earned or merited ; deserts. 

"All power 

T give thee ; reign for ever, and assume 
Thy merits." Mdton . P. L.. in. 319. 

4. (PI.) The essential circumstances of a 
case or matter, without reference to extra- 
neous matters ; the rights and wrongs of a 
case : as, To decide a case on its merits. 

* merit-monger, s. One who supports 
the doctrine of human merit as entitled to 
reward, or who depends upon merit for salva- 
tion. 

** Like as these merit-mongers doe. which esteems 
themselves after their merita.' — Latimer; Her. III. on 
the Lord's Pra yer. 

mer -it, * mer-yt, v.t. k i. [Fr. meriter , 
from merite — merit (q.v.) ; Sp. meritar ; I till. 
meritare ; Lat. merito, frequent, of mereor — 
to deserve.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To deserve, wdiether good or ill ; to 
earn ; to lie entitled to receive ; to incur. 

2. To deserve, as a reward ; to earn, to 
have a right to claim, to bave a just title or 
claim to. 

“Those best can bear reproof who merit praise." 

Pope ; Essay vn Criticism, 683. 

* 3. To reward. 

“ The king will merit it with gift*." Chapman. 

B. Intrans. ; To acquire merit, to become 
deserving. 

" And yet he bode them do it, and they were hounde 
to obay. and mery cd and deserued by their obedieuce.' 
—Sir T. J lore: Workes, p. 496. 

* mer'-it a ble, a. [Eng. merit ; -able ] De- 
serving of reward ; meritorious. 

“The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to 
applaud any meritable w ork .”— Ben Junson : Case is 
Altered, li. 4. 

mer it ed, pa. par. k a. [Merit, v.] 

t mer'-it-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. merited ; -ly.] 
lu accordance with merit or deserts; de- 
servedly, worthily. 

“A pleasant lictle town, once esteemed for Its 
deliciousuess. but now much more and more merttedly 
famous for its ruin.' — Boyle; Works, i. 23. 

* mer -it-er, s. [Eng. merit, v. ; -er.] One 
who deserves or merits. (Rogers: Naaman 
the Syrian, p. 341.) 

mer' i-thal, mer-i-thal-lus, s. [Gr. 

(pirn's) = a part, and tfoAAov (thalLos) =a young 
shoot.] 

Bot. : The name givea by Du Petit Thomasa 
to an internode. 


1. Zool. : A Spanish breed of the domestic 
ehoep (Oris aries). It is extremely important 
commercially, on account of the excellence 
of its wool, which is close-set, soft, spirally 
twisted, and short. There are large flocks in 
Germany, and it is extensively bred In the 
United States and Australia, being the lending 
breed in these countries. The animal ia small, 
flat-sided, oad long-legged. The males are 
horned. Tbe face, ears, and legs are dark, 
the forehead woolly, and the akin of the 
throat lax. 

2. Fabric: A fine French woollen material, 
eo named aa being made from the wool of the 
merino sheep. It ia a lady's dress goods, all 
wool, and twilled on both sides. 


* mer-it-or-ie, a. [Meritory.] 

mcr-l-tor - 1 -OUS, a. [Lat. meritorius, from 
merit us = deserved ; Fr. merUoirc; ItaL k Sp. 
meritorio.] 

1. Deserving of reward or recom pence, re- 
turn or notice; possessiog merit; high in 
descent. 

*2. Earning money; prostitute, hireling, 
mercenary. 


rner-i-tor'-i-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. meritori- 
ous; dy.] In a meritorious maaner; so as to 
deserve reward. 


" They did well and meritoriously in those i 
things. ‘ — South : Sermons, voL Iv., ser. a. 


merino-sheep, s. [Merino, B. l.) 

mer -1 6 -nes, s. [A proper name occurring 
in Homer.] 

Zool. : Cuvier and Illiger's name for the 
genus Jaeulus, for which Dr. Coues has pro- 
posed Zapus (q.v.). 

mer Is-maf-ie, a. [Gr. pepurpa (merisma), 
genit. peptaparos (merismatos) = a part, and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ic.) 

Bot. ; Separating by the formation of internal 
partitions, as often occurs in cellular tissue. 

mer It, * mer-ite, [Fr. mi rite, from Lat. 
mennm = tliat winch is deserved; nent. sing, 
of meritus, pa. par. of m€reor=to deserve; 
Sp., Port., k 1 Lai. merito.] 


mer-i-tor'-i-ous-ness, s. [Eng. meritori- 
ous; -vess.] The quality or stale of being 
meritorious ; the state of deserving well ; 
merit, worthiness, desert. 

“There was a full persu.vuon of the high merit ori- 
outness of what they did."— Sou tA .’ Sermons, voL iL, 
ser. 12, 

* mer'-i-tor-y, * mer-i-tor-ie, o. [Lat. 
meritorius = nieritoriona (q.v.).j Meritori- 
ous ; deserving of reward. 

” How meritory Is thllke dedo 
Of chari tee to clothe and fede 
The poor* fulke." Gower : C. A. (ProLJ 

* mer'-l-tot, * mer-y-tot-yr, $. [Eng. 
merry, and totter.] A awing ; a rope on which 
to walk or dance. 

“A Merytotyr : otclUum, petaurus." — CathoL An* 
glicum. 


* merk, s. [Mark, 3.] An old Scottish coin 
of silver, value 13*d. sterling, or 13d. 4d. 
Scotch. 


* merke, s. [Mark, s.j 


* merke, * mirke, a. [A.S. mure, myree 
murce; Icel. myrkr ; Dan. k Sw. mark.) 
Murky, dark, gloomy. [Murky.] 

"The merke dale." Piert Plowman, bit. L L 


mer -kin, 3. [Etym. doubtful; perhapa a 
diinin. from 0. Fr. mergue — a tuft.] 

* 1. A wig ; a piece of false hair. 

2. A mop for cleaning cannon. 

t mer-lari -gus, s. [Latinised from Fr mer * 
lan — a whiting.] 

Iclithy. : A genus of Gadidfe, erected for 
the reception of fishes having the generic 
Character of Gadus, with the exception that 
there is no barbel on the chin. In this 
nomenclature the Whiting is Merlangus vul- 
garis; Couch’s Whiting, M. albus; the Coal- 
fish, M. carbonarins, and the Pollack, M. 
pollachius. [Gadus.] 

* merle, s. [Fr., from Lat. meruta; ItaL 
mcrla.] The blackbird (q.v.). 

*' To wnlke and bake the dewe by It was day. 

And heare the merle and mavise many one.'* 
Chaucer : Complaint of Crete ide. 

mer-lln, * mer'-ll on, .<?. [O. Fr. emerillon , 
csmerillon ; cf. Ital. smeriglione ; Sp. esmei fjon 
• = a merlin. Diez considers all formed from 
Lat. merula. (Skeat.). j 

Ornith. ; Folco cesalon (Linn.), the smallest 
of the British falcons, averaging only from ten 
to twelve inches in length, according to sex. 
The plumage of old males is blue-gray oq 
head, back, and wing-eovers ; cheeks and 
back of neck reddish-brown ; tail-feathers 
bluish-gray, with slight indications of three 
dark bands, tips white ; under-surface rufous, 
with brown patches ; bill bluish horn-colour; 
cere, legs, and toes yellow ; claws black. The 
females and young birds are of a more uniform 
brown. It breeds in Scotland, the Orkney 
end Shetland Islands, and in Northumberland. 


mer'-ling, s. [Fr. mcria?i = a whiting.] 
Ichlhy. ; Merlangus mdgaris, the whiting. 



'mer' 1 l on, 

s. [Merlin.] 

mer - Ion, s. 

[Fr. merlon; 

Ital. merlo, 
from Lat. 

* mar ulus, 
d i mi n. of 

* m«TifS (for 
mu rus) =a 
walL] 

Fort. : The 

solid part of merlon. 

an embat- 
tled parapet, between two embrasures, either 
in masonry or eartliw-ork. 

" The merlons and embr/uures with which the main 
portiou of the building was furnished ."— a rchatologia. 
xii. 147. 


mer-luc -91-us, mer-lu -^I-iis, s. [Mod. 

Lat., from Ital. merluzzo = a hake.] 

Ichlhy. : A genus of Gadidae ; body elongate, 
scalea minute, separate caudal, two dorsals, 
and one anal ; ventrals, of seven rays, well 
developed. Teeth in jaws and on vomer in 
double or triple series. Two species are 
knowm : Merluccius vulgaris, the Hake (q.v.), 
and M. gayi, from the Straits of Magellan, on 
the coast of Chili ; less common on New 
Zealand coast. The vertebral column is 
singularly modified to form a strong roof for 
the air-bladder. (Giinther.) 

mer-lu'~$i-us» s. [Merluccius.] 

mer' - maid, * mere - maide, * mere - 
maid - ea, * mer - maid - en, s. [A.S. 

mere — a lake, a mere; inagd = a niaid.J A 
fabulous marine creature, having the upper 
half like a woman and the low r er like a fish ; 
a sea-nymph with a fish's tail. 

"And »s for the meremaidet called Nereides. It li 
no fabulous tale that goeth of them : for looke bow 
mintvrs draw them, so they are indeed."— P. Holland : 
Pltnie, tak. ix., ch. V. 

mcrmaid’s-glove, s. 

Zool. : Ilalichondria palmata, the largest of 
the British Sponges, sometimes attaining a 
height of two feet. Its popular name has 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, sdn ; mute, eub, cure, qnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, «e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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reference to its form, which bears a remote 
reseinblaace to a glove with exteaded fingers, 
(i rood.) 

mermaid’s head, *. 

Zool: A sea-urchin, Sjatangus cordutus, 
common on the British coasts. 

mermaid’s -purses, s. pi A popular 
name for the egg-cases of the Raiida; aud 
Bcylliidic. Called also Sea-purses. 

" Tbe»e cases are frequently f und on tho sea-shore, 
and ane aU led mermaid « purtes. Ac.* — 1'arrtU : British 
/Wiri. 

'mer' man, t [A.S. merers a mere, a lake, 
and Eng* wuin.) Tho male corresponding to 
the mermaid (q.v.) ; a sea-man, w'ith the tail 
of a fish instead of legs. 

mer' mis, s. [Gr. peppas (mermis) = a cord, a 
airing.] 

Zool. : A nemntoid genua of worms, some of 
the species of which are parasitic iu insects. 
Mermis nigrescent emigrates en masse out of 
Insects In hot weather, and being found on 
the ground in great numbers give rise to the 
popular belief that there has been a shower 
of worms. The larvae of M. albicans especially 
resort to caterpillars, to the larvie of other 
Insects, or even to a mollusc, Succinea am- 
phibia. 

mer'o-blast, s. [Gr. ptp o? (mero$)=x a part, 
ami jSAao-ro? (blastos ) = a sprout, shoot, sucker. J 

Biol. : An ovum only a portion of which is 
directly germinal. [M ehohlastic .] 

•ner - 6 -bias'- tic, a. [Eng. meroblast ; -ic.] 
A term applied to the ova of oviparous 
animals, in which the yolk is chiefly nutritive 
and in a amall part only formative. 

** So also It hits been custoinivry to dl*tlngul»h such 
ova u those of birds by the term meroblastic, as ludi- 
CAttnj? that a part only of the yolk 1* directly or pri- 
marily germinal or eugnged fn emhryonlc develop, 
incut. — V»ain ; Anatomy (18N), IL 732. 

mer'- 6 - 961 ©, s. [Gr. pypos (meros) = the 
thigh, and tnjhg (kele) = a tumour.] 

Surg. : Hernia of the thigh; protrusion of 
the intestines at the upper part uf the thigh. 

Mer'-o-pe, s. [Lat., from Gr. Mcpomj (Mer- 
ope).'] 

1 . Astron. : The smallest and least bright 
of the Pleiades. 

2. Class. Mythol. : One of the Pleiades, who 
were regarded as daughters of Atlas. Of all 
her sisters she alone failed to captivate tho 
affections of a celestial deity, and married a 
mortal. On this account the star into which 
she was at last transformed was less bright 
than the others. (1.] [Myth.] 

me- rtfp’-i-dfB, S. pi (Lat., &c. mero^s), fern. 
|J. adj. auff. -Ul<x.\ 

Ornith.: Bee-eaters, a family of Inscasorial 
plcarian blrda, of which Mcrops is the type. 
Their range in Epaco is over tho Palaiartic, 
Ethiopian. Oriental, and Australian sub- 
regions. Five genera are known, all recent. 

md rop' I-d&n, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. meropi- 
d(cr) ; Eng. adj. silt!', -on.] 

Ornithology : 

A. As ad).: Of or belonging to the family 
Meropld® : as, of meropulan affinities. 

B. Assuhst.: A bird of the family Meropl- 
dae (q.v.), 

m6r ops, s. [Lat., from Gr. p/poif/ (mcrops) 
= Merojts apiaster, the typical species of the 
genus.) 

OrntfA. ; Tho typical genU9 of the family 
Meronidsc, The bill moderate or lung, arched, 
acuminate, margins entire; tongue narrow, 
horny at nrex ; tarsi aluut; tibiiu denuded 
above the heel ; winga long, tail with two 
middle feathers olongnte. Twenty-one species 
are known. Merops apiaster is common In tho 
couth of Europe and in Africa, and Is on occa- 
sional visitant to Britain. Tho lmck is red- 
brown, the throat yellow with a black margin, 
breast and belly gTCenish-blue. It feeds on 
Insects, especially wasps and bees, which It 
captures on the wing, like swallows. 

•mSr-or-gan I za' tion, s. [Gr. 

(meres) = a part, and Eng. orf/on f ration (q.v. >j 
Partial organization ; organization in part. 

mer 6 a, mCr'-us, s. (Gr. ptpos (meros) = n 
part] 

Arch. : Tho plain surface between tho 
channels of a triglyph. 


mer 6 stom -a-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. fii}p o« (m£rc*q — thigh, and trropa (stuma) = 
a mouth.] 

Zool : A legion of Crustacea ; the indivi- 
duals are often of gigantic size. The mouth 
is furnished w'ith mandibles and maxilla;, the 
terminations of which become walking or 
swimming feet, and organs of prehension. It 
contains one recent order, Xiphosura (King- 
crabs or Horseshoe crabs), and one extinct., 
Eurypterida. 

Mer o-vin'-gi-an, a. <fcs. (From Low Lat. 
Merovius = Mer 'wig = the great warrior, who 
founded the dynasty in the early part of tho 
fifth century.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. A term applied to the earliest dynasty of 
French kings. It was succeeded by the Car- 
lovingian dynasty in 752. 

2. A term applied to the written characters 
of French MSS. of tho Merovingian period. 

B. As snbst. : A sovereign of the Merovin- 
gian dynasty. 

me-rox'-enc, s. [Gr. *tepo< ( mero$)= part, 
and fevos (zeiws) = a stranger.) 

Min.: The name was originally given by 
Breitlianpt to the mica (q.v.), from Monte 
Somina, which was found iu brilliant crystals 
and with numerous planes. It was considered 
to be uniaxial and rnombohedral in crystalli- 
zation, and referred to the species biutite 
(q.v.). Tschenuak retains the name for tho 
Ves avian magnesian mica, and refers it to a 
group in which the optic axial plane is pa- 
rallel to the plane of symmetry. He shows 
alao that this mica, in common with all the 
others, ia mooocliuie in crystallization. 

*mer’-ri-£y; * mer r^-fy,r.f. [Eug.mcrri/; 
-Jy.\ To make merry ; to amuse. 

“It merry fled ua all."— J/dme. D' A rblay : Diary, 
l 321 

mer'-ri-ly, *mcr-c-ly, *mer-i ly, adv. 
[F.ng. merry ; -ly.) In a merry manner ; with 
mirth or merriment ; gaily, mirthfully. 

“Merrily uniig the birds, and the tender voices of 
women." Longfellow: Miles Standith. v. 

* mer'-ri make, * mcr-ry-make,i. [Eng. 
merry, aod make.) 

1, A meeting for mirth and amusement ; a 
merry-making. 

•‘Weil have feasts, 

And funerals also, merrymakes and ware." 

E. D. Browning'. Drama of Exile. 

2. Mirth, sport, jest. 

“ He saw her gibe, and toy, and gears. 

And pass the bounds of modest merry make." 

Bpvnser: F. </.. II. vL 21. 

* mer'-ri-make, v.i. [Mkrrimakk. s.] To 
make merry ; to be merry and mirthful ; to 
feast. 

mer-ri ment, s. [Eng. merry; -menf.] Mirth- 
ful gaiety, mirth, frolic, amusement, merriuesa. 

"Strange uukIcjj of merriment the hours consume. " 

Byron : Child* Uarold, t 46. 

mer'-ri -ness, * mer- y-n esse, s. [Eng. 
merry; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
merry ; mirth, gaiety, merriment. 

"Well, rir, be It as the style shall give us cause to 
climb In the merr% ness."— Loves Labour < Loti, I. 1. 

* mer'-r^, s. (Fr. meris«=tho wdld cherry, 
A pseudo singular form ; cf. cherry , from cerise, 
pea, from pease, die.] Tho wild red- cherry. 

mcr -r^, *mer-ie, *mer-y, "mlr-ie, 
*mlr-y, * mur-ic, * mur-y, *myr-ic, 
* myr-y, a. lA.S. merg = merry ; lr. A; Gael. 
mear=z merry ; Gael, mir = to Bport, to play, 
mire = play, mirth, mireajach = merry.] 

1 . Flenaant, gay, delightful, cheerful, cheer- 
ing. 

“\ximerry rngJnnr! proudly rear 
Her blended rom-s, bought so dear." 

, Scoff : l.okrby, v. 11 

2. Full of mirth ; loudly cheerfiil ; gay of 
heart ; jovial, mirthful. 

** Had 1 been merry, I might have l>een censured as 
vastly \or."—tiold*mah ; The Bee, L |lntn«lj. 

3. Causing or accompanied by mirth or 
merriment; mirthful, sportive, laughnblo, 
gay : ns, a merry jest. 

4. Indicating or expreaslvo of mirth or 
merriment ; goy. 

" When thy merry steps draw near." 

iMng/ell.fW : spring. 

* 5. Full of gibes or sneers ; sarcastic. 

* 0. Prosperous, favourable. 

” There eke my feeble tmrke awhile may stay. 

TUI mery wytid and weather call her thence away/ 
fipenter. F. 1. »1l l 


To make merry : 

1. To feast with mirth. 

"And they that dwell uj*>n the earth shall rejoteo 
over them, and make merry fU* at 1ft. 

2. To indulge in hilarity ; to laugh ; as, To 
make merry at a person's mistakes. 

merry-andrew, s. A buffoon, a zany, 
one who makes sport for others. The term is 
said to be derived from Audrew Boorde or 
Borde, physidao to Henry VIII., who, iu 
order to instruct the people, used to address 
them at fairs ami other crowded places iu an 
eccentric ami amusing manner. 

" Th' Italian mrrry-andrewt took their plare. 

And quite debauch'd the Stage with lewd grimace/ 
Drydeti : Epil. to the Ua l*. of Oxford. 

merry- dancers, .«. pi The Aurora Bo- 
realis or northern lights : so called from their 
never-ceasing motion. 

* merry-go down, s. Strong ale. 

merry-go round, *. A machine con- 
sisting of a number of wooden horses and 
little carriages, made to revolve In a circular 
frame by machinery, on which childreu are 
treated to a ride. 

" Tber took a gentle form of equestrian exerelae 
upon the wooden horse* of the merry -go-rouruL' ~ 
Daily Telegraph, March >A 1685. 

* merry-go sorry, s. A mixture of 
laughing aud crying. 

"The ladie with a n\errie.go-torrie.'~Breton : For- 
tune i of Two Fri ncet, p. 25, 

merry guilt, s. A kind of cottoa fabric 
made in Asmara. 

merry hearted, a. Merry in heart; 
mirthful, gay. 

"The new wine mourneth, the vine languUheth, *U 
the merry -hearted do sigh."— Itaiah xxlv. 7. 

merry-make, v.i. [Mkbrimake, v.) 

merry-making, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Making merry ; joviaL 

" II is talents lending to exalt the freaks 
Ol fTwrry-maA-iR^ beR^ars." 

H'ordwurfA. Excurtion, hk. vL 

B. As subst. : Merriment, gaiety, merry 
apoits. 

" Is this a plaoe for mirth and cheer— 

Cau merry-making enter here t" 

Wordsworth : Matron of Jedburgh. 

* merry-man, s. A merry-andrew ; a 
buffoon. 

merry- meeting, s. A meeting or party 
for merry-making; a feast, a festival. 

merry- thought, s. The fureula or/orked 
lM>ne of a fowl's breast, which is used iu sport 
by unmarried persons, eoch taking hold of 
and pulling at one ot‘ the forks, the possession 
of the longest piece when broken being au 
omen of an early inarriago to the one who 

gct9 it. 

" Let him not be break Inp merry-thoughts under the 
table with my cousin/— E chard : Plautus. 

*mer'-ry, v.i. [MEnnv, a.] To mak« merry ; 
to delight. 

" Though pleasure merries the «n»w far n whlla."— 
FeUhum : BetfAscs, p. 44. 

•mer'-slon, 8. (Lat. from mersus , 

]m. ]\sr. «>f mcrj 70 = to dip.] (MitniHk] Tho 
act of dipping or plunging under water; im- 
mersion. 

” The mertion also In water, and the emrndon thene* 
doth IWure our death to the former, and receiving to a 
new Me.'— Barrow: Of Baptism. 

mer-t^n' si a, S. (Named after F. C. Mer- 
tens, a G<Tumn botanist and Professor of 
Medicine at Bremen.] 

Botany ; 

1. Smooth Gromwell : a genus of Borngina- 
ceie, tribe Litliospcimew. Calyx, live-parted ; 
corolla, regular, funnel-shaped ; stamens pro- 
truded lieyond the tube ; tl laments, elongated ; 
fruit, Hub-drtipneeouB. Twenty anecles aro 
known. They uru from tho North Tcm iterate 
nn<l Arctic Zones, being adapted to a low teni- 
p< rat ure. 

2. A genus of Poly pod ineea*, lrilu' Gleieh- 
enetr. Tho Brazilinn negroes make {taper freui 
the stalks of Mertensia dichotama. 

Mer u,3. (Sansc.l 

Hindoo Mythol. : A mountain at the North 
Pole, supposed, like the Greek Olympus, to ba 
the abode of the god*. (Pro/. AT. M. Ikmerjca.) 

mer'-u Int, s, [IaI. » a blnek bird.] 

Ornith. : In some ehissillcatioiifl, a genus of 
hirdH, having as its type tho Bhtekhinl, which 


boll, ; p6ut, J <S\W ; cat, 90II, ehorus, 9hin, hon^h ; go, gom ; thin, |hls ; sin, ; expoet, ^Cenophon, exist, ph - t 
-elan, -tlan = slian. -tion, sion = shiin ; -tion, -^lon = zb an. -cions, -tlous, -sious = shus. -hlo, -dlo, &c. = b^l, d^L 
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le then called Mfrula vulgaris, the name 
given it by Ray. It is now more commonly 
nam^d, after the example of Linn*us, l'urdus 
Mtrula. [Blackbird, Turdus.] 

ine-ru'-li-dse, s. pi. [Lat. merul(a); fem. pi. 
adj. suit. -idle. ] 

Ornith. : Thrushes. A family of Insessores 
(percl ling-birds) in the classifications of Vi- 
gors, ijwainson, Yarrell, &c. Swainson divi- 
ded it into the sub-families Brachypodinne 
(Short-footed Thrushes), Myotherinae (Ant- 
thrushes), Merulinre (True Thrushes), Cratern. 
podin® (Babblers), and Oreoline® (Orioles). 
The family Mmilid® is now more commonly 
called Turdid® (q.v.). (Merula.J 

tner-u-li -use, s. [Lit. mrn.[a) = a black- 
bird ; fem. pi, adj. sutf. •ime. ] 

Ornith. : According to Swainson, a sub- 
family of Merulidie (Thrushes). The wings 
are more lengthened than in the other Meru- 
lida.* and pointed ; the bill notc hed at the tip, 
but not hooked over the lower mandible ; the 
feet adapted both for perching and walking. 

ine-ru'-li-us, s. [Generally derived from 
vierula~a. blackbird, from ihe blackness of 
some species ; but Paxton considers it nn 
alteration from Mod. Lat. metutiiis = an older 
name of the genus, from Lat. weta = a goal.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fungnls, sub-order Poly- 
porei (Lind ley) of the pore bearing Ilymenu- 
mveetea (Berkeley). It has • a soft, waxy 
byiueniuin, which forms porous, reticulate, 
or sinuous tootlied depressions. Memilius 
laerymuns and M. vastatur are two nf the 
parasitical fuugi which produce dry rot (q.v.), 

mer'-iis, s. [Meros.] 

♦mer-vaille, s. & v. [Marvel.] 

* mer vail-ous, * mcr-vel-ous, a. PIar- 

VELLOUS.J 

* mer-y, a. [Merry, a.) 

mer y-chip'-pus, s. [Gr. ny pvicaVw (mm- 
Araro) =. to chew tne cud, and Itttto? (hippos) = 
a horse.] 

Pahront. : A genus of fossil Equidjr, related 
to the European Hippothcimm, from the Plio- 
ceue of North Aineiic.i. 

mer-y-chd-chce’-rus, s. [Gr. jiijpvKafu (me- 
rukuzo) = to chew the eud,aud \oipos (choirus) 
= a swine.] 

Palwont. : A genus of Oreodontid® (q.v.), 
from the Miocene of North America. 

mer-y-chus, mcr-y- chy'-us, s. [Gr. 
fiypvKa^u (mirukuzo) = to chew the Clld, aud 
vs (hus) = a swine.] 

Pahront. : A genus of Oreodontid* (q.v.), 
from the Pliocene of North America. 

mer-y-co'-diis, s, [Gr. ^pv*a£&> (mcnikazo) 
— to chew the cud, and 66ovs (odoas) =■ a 

l 'Otl).] 

Pahront. : A genus of fossil Cervid®, from 
the Pliocene of Oregon. It indicates a tran- 
sition between the Camel and the Doer. 

mer-yco-pot-a-mus, s. [Gr. pripvicdfa 
(tntrnkazo) = to chew the cud, and ttoto/^os 
(potamos) = a river.] 

Pahront. : A genus of fossil Hippnpotamid®, 
from the Siwalik Hills. According to Dr. 
Falconer it connects Hippopotamus with An- 
thracutherium (q.v.). 

mer y-co theF-i um, $. [Gr. pyjpvrd^oi 
(merukazo) — to chew the cud, and Cgpcov 
( therion ) * a wild animal.] 

Pnlavni. : A genus of Cam el id ip, founded on 
molar teeth from the Drift-deposits of Siberia 
(Nicholson). Its true position is doubtful. 
Wallace (Grog. Distrib . Animate, ii. 217) says, 
“supposed to belong to this family" (tbo 
Camel id®). 

* me-ryd-y-on-al, a. [Meridional.] 

mes-, pref. [Mcso-.] 

me'-sa, s. [Sp., from T^nt. mmsa — a table.] 
A high plane or table-land ; more especially a 
table land of small extent rising abrupt ly from 
a surrounding plain ; a term frequently used 
in that part of the United States bordering on 
Mexico. (Bartlett.) 

Dies a-con'-ic, a. [Pref. mes-, and Eng. 
QCOH(if)ic.] (See the compound.) 


mcsaconic-acld, s. 

Chcm. :C5H 6 0 4 =0 hH 4(C0*0 H)o. Citracartic 
acid. A dibasic acid, isomeric with 1 laconic 
acid, obtained by boiling a weak solntiou of 
citracouic acid with a sixth of its volume of 
nitric acid. It crystallizes in tine, shining 
needles, slightly snluble in cold water, but 
very soluble in boiling water, in alcohol, and 
in ether. It melts at 20S* to a clear liquid, 
which solidifies, on cooling, to a crystalline 
mass. By dry distillation it splits up iuto 
citraconic anhydride and water. The salts of 
mesaconic arid have the formulae C5H4M2O4 
and C5H5MO4, aud are nearly all crystal Us- 
able. 

mesaconic-ether, a. 

Chem. : CgHuO^Csl^CoHs}/^. A colour- 
less, mobile liquid, prepared by distilling a 
mixture of mesaeonic-acid, sulphuric acid, 
and alcohol. It has an agreeable fruity odour, 
but a bitter taste, and distils at 220° without 
alteration. Its density is I'043,uud it is not 
attacked by ammonia. 

rnes'-ad, adv. Inn mesal direction. 

xnes'-al, a. Of or pertaining to the meson of 
tbe body. 

mcs-al-li-ance, a. [Misalliance.] 

mes-a-ra-ic, * mes-a-ra’ ick, a. & $. [Gr. 
peadpaiov (mcsuramn) = the mesentery: pref. 
mcso-, aud Gr. dpaia. ( araia ) = the flank, the 
belly.] 

A. As adj. : Mesenteric ; of or belonging to 
the mesentery. [O.wpHALo-MF.SAnAic.] 

B. As subsL ; [Mesevtchy, I. 1]. 

Mes-ar'-tm, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. ; A double star y Arietis, between 
the fourth and the fifth magnitude. It is 
aituated near one horn of the Ram. 

mc-sat-l-se-phal'-lc, a. [Gr. peadrios 

( mesalios ) = middle, and *c$aAij (kcphaU) =* 
the head.] 

Anthrop. : A term applied tn skulls, having 
an index of breadth ranging from 75 to t>5. 
[Naso-malar A ngle. ] 

mes’-cal. s. [Sp.] A strong Intoxicating 
spirit, "distilled from pulque, the tormented 
juice of the Agave americana of Mexico. 

mesdames (prou. mc-damj, s. pL [Ma- 
dame.] 

*mese, s. [Mess.] 

t me-seems', impers. v. [Frop. = it seems to 
lue.] It appears to me ; it seems to me ; I 
think. 

* mes-el, S. [M EASEL.] 

* mes-el-rie, $. [Mid. Eng. mesel = a leper ; 
-rie — -ry.] Leprosy. 

mes-em-bry-a'-^e ^, s. pi. [Jlod. Lat. 
viesembry(anthemvvi) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. 
• acece . J 

Bot. : Ficoids ; an order of perigynous exo- 
gons, alliance Ficoiilales. It consists of suc- 
culent shrubs or herbs, with opposite simple 
leaves. The flowers are terminal, though so 
sliort-stalkcd as to appear lateral, they are 
showy, and generally open under the influence 
of sunshine, closing 011 its departure. Petals 
in many rows. Stamens indehnite in number ; 
ovary inferior or nearly superior, many or onc- 
celled. Stigmas numerous, distinct; ovules 
indefinite, attached to a central placenta. 
Fruit capsular, surrounded by the fleshy calyx 
opening in a stellate manner at the apex, or 
splitting at the base. Found chiefly on the 
hot sandy plains of South Africa. A lew grow 
in the north of Africa, in the south of Europe, 
in Asia, the Islands of the Pacific, and South 
America. (IAndley.) Known genera, sixteen ; 
species upwards ot 400. (Pro/. Baljour.) 

mes-em-bry-an'-the-mum, s. [Gr. t<e<r- 
vjufipia. (mesi-vibna) = midday, noon, ami oi-flos 
(rtiri^os) = blossom, flower. So named because 
these plants open only for a short time iu the 
middle of the day.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Mesem- 
bryaeese (q.v.). It consists of very succulent 
plants, wiih thick, fleshy leaves and showy 
flowers, with four or live sepals, and many 
narrow petals, generally in several series. Mes. 
embryanthewvm crystnllinvm in the Ice-plant 
(q.v.); its juice, which is considered diuretic, 


has been prescribed in dropsy and liver com- 
plaints; the plant itself is used in Spain, as 
are M. copticum and M. nodi/lorumiu. Egypt, as 
a kiod of barilla for glass works. The suc- 
culent root of M. edule , the Hotteotot's Fig, 
of Cape Colony, is eaten, as are those of _V. 
geniculi/lorum ; the seeds are also ground into 
flour. The fruit of M. cequilalerale, Pig-f.ices 
or Canagong, is eaten in Australia. M. emar- 
cidnm is chewed by tbe Hottentots like 
tobacco. 

mes-en-^e-pbal-ic, a. [Eag., &c. mestt v* 
cephal(on); -ic.} Pertainiog to or in any way 
connected with the incseucepbalou (q.v.). 

mes-en-5eph’-a-lon, 9 . [Pref. mes-, aud 
Gr. ey»ce<2>aAo$ (cngkeph&los) = the brain.] 

Anat. : The middle portion of the brain, 
developing from the original middle vesicle, 
and comprising the corpora qnadrigemina and 
crura cerebri, with contracted internal hollow, 
the passage from the third to the fourth ven- 
tricle. (<y«aiii.) 

mes-en-ter'-ic, * mcs-cn-tcr'-ick, a. 

[Eng. mesentery) ; -ic; Fr. mtsenterique.] Of 
or pertaining to the mesentery. Thus there 
are mesenteric glands, veins, and a plexus. 

mesenteric-diseaso, s. 

Pathol. : Tabes mesenterial, n tubercular or 
strumous degeneration of the mesenteric- 
glands. It stands to them in the same rela- 
tion as phthisis to the lungs, and, says Dr. 
Tanner, might be called abdominal phthisis. 
It particularly affects infants ami young chil- 
dren. The abdomen is swollen, tense, aud 
painful ; the motions extiemely fetid, the rest 
of the body wasted ; the angles of the mouth 
ulcerated ; the lips deep red. It generally 
ends in d eat In 

mesentcric-glands, s. pi. 

Anat.: The glands through which the lym- 
phatic capillaries pass in the folds of the mes- 
entery. 

mes-en-tcr'-i-ca, s. [Fem. aing. of Mod. 
Lat. mesentericus of, belonging to, or resem- 
bling the mesentery.] 

Bot. : The mycelium of certain fungals. 

mes-en-tcr-i'-tis, s. [Eng. mesenter(y) ; sufT. 

-iris.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the mesentery. 

mes'-en-ter-y, s. [Gr. peaevripiov ( mesen «- 
tcrion), necrevrepoi/ (mesenteron) — the mesen- 
tery : pref. vies-, aod Ur. cVrepa ( eutcra ) = the 
intestines.] 

I. Anatomy: 

1. Gen. (PL): Folds of the peritoneum con- 
necting certain portions of the intestinal 
canal with the posterior wall of the abdomen. 

2. Spec.: The membrane which forms the 
medium of attachment between the small iu- 
testines and the abdomen. (Oven.) It is a 
duplicature or folding of the peritoneum for 
the jejunum aud ileum, the mesocwcum, the 
the transverse and sigmoid mesocolon, aud the 
mesorectum. 

II. Zool. (PI): The vertical plates which 
divide the somatic cavity of an Actinia into 
chambers. 

mesh (1), * mash (1). * maske, s. [A S. 

max = a net ; cogn. with Dut maos = a mesh, 
a net; Ieel. mbskri = a mesh; Dan. maske ; 
Sw. maska ; Ger. masche; Wei. maag, masgh= 
a mesh ; Lith. mazgas = a knot ; mugsti (pa. t. 
mezgu)= to knot, to net.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The opening or interstice of a net ; the 
space or interstice betweeu the threads of 
a net. 

" A curious net, -whose meshes, light Rod nvre. 

Scarce shone distinguish'd from tli‘ unbodied air." 

Cambridge : Scribleriad. ri, 

t 2. A net; network. 

** The painter plays the spider : and hath wovea 

A goldea to entrap the hearts of tneu," 

bhakesp. : Merchant q/ Venice, itL 5L 

3. (PL) : A trap, a snare : as, To be caught 
in the meshes of the law, 

H. Technically: 

I. Bot. (PL): The openings In any tissue. 

(Loudon.) 

2. Gearing : The engagement nf the teeth 
of wheels with each other or with an adjacent 
object, as the rack, iu a rack and piuion move- 
ment. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot^ 
or, wore, WQlf, work, Mho, son ; mute, cub, cure, unit©, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 
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mesh eticli, a . 

getting: A flat slat with rounded ends, 
used to form tlic mesh of nets, the mops 
being made over tt and knotted on its cuge. 

mcsh'Work, i. Network. 

m&sh (2). mAsh (2), *. [Mash.] The grains 
or wash of a brewery; wash. 


mesh, • meash, v.t. [Mesh 0). *0 To catch 
in a net or mesh ; to ensnare. 

*• *Arii In ibe br^m. that cr«t w*.i oaely tonic * 

It *i»f< . T<tc Loumt ttaiJLd Laws, ic. 

* mesh a. [Eog. mesh (1). a. ; -?/.] Funned 
of meshes or network ; like net-work ; r*> 
ticidated. 

- Now with hurtl'd hook, or rnrthy net. th«y try 
From quid tlo<sl» toil mg the mil v try." 

Uoolo: Urlaxdj Lurloto, vlL 


mcg'-l-al, a. (Gr. (mesos) = middle. 1 

Middle! 

•• In the fmmU forms the m*Hal eyw &ro much larger 
In prottorllou "—Ttmrt, N«v. 2, l&U. 


mesial -aspect, a. 

Anat.: Tlie aspe-rt of an organ directed 
towards the mesial plane. 


mesial-line, a. [Median-line, s.) 


mesial-plane, «. 

Anat.: An imaginary plane dividing the 
head, neck, and trunk lutu similar halves, 
towards right and left. 

mesial plate, «. (Visceral-plates.) 


mcs-i date, *. [Eng. mesid^ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of mesidic acid. 


me sid'-ic, a. [Eng. mesid(ine); -ic. 1 Derived 
from mesidiue. 


mcsidl c-acld, *. 

Chcm. : C B ll g 0 4 = C ft n 3 (CH 3 XC0 2 n)>. A 
dibasic acid intermediate in composition be- 
tween meiritylenic acid, Cj*Hio 0 2 , and triinesic 
acid, CollfiOs, prepare*! by oxidizing mesity- 
K-nic acid with a mixture of potassium dichru- 
mate and sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
colourless shining needles, insulublo in cold 
water, slightly soluble in boiling water, but 
very soluble in alcoliol and ether. H melts 
at 2S7*-2$8% Its potassium salt, C B H 6 0 4 K 2 , 
crystallizes in shining lamime, very soluble iu 
water, The silver salt is insoluble in cold, 
but very soluble in bailing water. Ethyl ine- 
sidatc, Coll 6 O4(0> H5 >j, a colourless radio- 

crj stalhna maas, insoluble iu water but soluble 
iu alcohol. 


mSs' 1 dine, s. [Eng. mcs(ityle 7 ie ) ; (am)M(a- 
geu ), ami snlf. -£?« (CAem.).J 

C7t«m. .* CVIi^NTlj) = C 6 n.(Nn.jV(ClI 3 )a. 
Amidomesitylene. A colourless oily liquid, 
obtained by boiliog nitronu-sitylene with tin 
and hvdrccl loric acid, and separating from 
the hydrochlori le by means of ammonia. It is 
Insoluble iu water, but soluble in alcohol and 
ether. The hydrochloride, tVl^NIIoyilCl, 
forma feathery crystals, soluble in water and 
alcohol. The stannous chloride, 2GJ 9 n ]3 N* 
llCl)\SnCI 2 , forms needle-shaped crystals, 
which are decomposed by water. 

mo -site, a. [Gr. /a«Vo* (mesos) = the middle.] 

Chem. : C,|Ilj 2 (»2. An oxygenated oil ob- 
tained by distilling ligimnc with aulphnrie 
acid. It bolls at 72\ and Is aliglitly soluble 
In water. 

m2- sit-fa, a. [Eng. mrsU(y1) ; -ic.] Contained 
In or derived from mesityl (q.v.). 

mcsltlc-alcohol, *. 

Chem. : A name given to acetone on the 
anpjv-sition that it is an alcohol containing 
the radical mesityl, C3H5. iaumerie with ally U 
(liuf/j.) 

mcsltlc aldehyde , ». 

Chem. : <J 3 H»0. A IhmIv isomeric with 
acrolein, prej*aicd by heating acetone wnh 
atrong nitric acid. U is lighter than water, lms 
a sweet pi.n^ent odour, ami dissolves icadily 
lu caustic hiwh, yielding a brown liquid. 

mositlo-ctEcr, t. 

Chevu: L‘ a lljo<>. Oxhle of mesityl. Pro- 
duced by the notion or alcoholic potash on 
chloride or mesityl. It is n mobile, colour- 
less liquid, of n peppermint mlnur, boiling 
at 13d', and having n sp. gr. of 0 818 at 23*. 
It i« insoluble In w ater, but soluble lu alcohol 
and ether. 


mcs’-i tinc, mcs-I-ute, «. [Gr. nevirrp 
( mesites ) = n go-l»ctwecn ; Ger. mesitin.) 

Min. : A rhornbohcdral mineral, having a 
perfect rhombolieJral cleavage. Hardness, 

A to 4 5 ; sp. gr. 3*33 In 3'3d ; lustre, vitreous, 
sometimes pearly; colour, yellowmh-white to 
yellowish-brown. Compos. ; carbonate of 
magoesiii, 69’2 ; carbon at* of iron, m-s— 100; 
repicsenled by the frmnta 2MgOCOo +• 
FcOCO». Occurs w'i th quartz and magneiite 
at Tmversella, Piedmont ; and with pyrrho- 
titeaml quartz at .\b»rro Veiho, Brazil. Named 
mesitine bec-'iuse intermediate in composition 
between magnesite aud siderite tq.v.). Called 
also mesiti lie- spar, 
mcsitinc-spar, a. 

J/iit. : The same as Kesitine (q.v.). 

me 3 lt-ol, s. [Eng. mcsit(ylene ), and Lat. 
ol(teu m) — oil.] 

Chem. : ColIi-jO^Cjtnu'OII. An oily 

body obtained by fusing potassium mesity- 
lencsulphonatc with potassium hydroxide, 
acidulating the fused mass with sulphuric 
acid, and distilling with water. It is soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene, floats on water, 
and lias a strong odour of phenol. It boils at 
220\ and dissolves iu the tixcd alkalis. 

mcs'-It-yl, s. [Formed from anme of the 
letters of Eng. methyl, and acetone, with suit 

-2/Uq-v.).] 

Chem.: A hypothetical monatomic radical, 
supposed by Kaue to exist iu acetone, 

C3 !M-o. 

mcsityl-oxido, a. 

Chrm. : CgIIkA Formed by the action of 
zinc methyl or zinc ethyl on acetone, or by 
the distillation of diacetouamme. Strong 
sulphuric acid converts it into inesitybuie, 
aud, by boiling with dilute nitric acid, it is 
converted into acetic aud oxalic acids. 

me slt-y lcn'-a-midc, a. [Eug. me$itylcn(c ), 
and uviide.] 

Chem.: CyllfiO'Nno. A crystalline body 
obtained l>y gently heating a mixture of mc- 
sitylene ami phosphorus peutachloiidc, add- 
ing the pr*»duct to strong ammonia, washing 
the resulting crystalline mass with dilute 
ammonia, and re-cry stullizing from boiling 
water. It crystallizes in long needles, soluble 
in boiling water, ami in alcohol and ether, 
merits at 133*, and sublimes without decom- 
position. 

mc-sit'-y-lcno, a. [Eng. viesityl; -eur.] 

Chem. : CVI, 2 =C G ir 3 'C ; iH3>3. Mesitylol. 
A trialkyl benzene, isomeric with cumene, 
formed when two volumes of acetone are 
distilled with one volume of sulphuric acid 
In a retort half tilled with sand. It is a light 
colourless liquid, of high refmetivo power, 
and pluasant odour, boiling at 103*, ami burn- 
ing with a bright but binoky flume. With bro- 
mine, chlorine, nitric and hydrochloric acids 
it lor ms crystalline substitution products. 

mcsitylcnc-accdlamino, a. 

Chem. : C«,ll ln (N 1 1 *C 2 H 3 0fe A body pre- 
pare*! by boiling mcsityiriu-riiainiiie, C 2 ll in 
(N*11*K with glacial acetic a* id. It melts at 
a temperature above 300% ami is insoluble in 
water and dilute hydrochloric acid. 

mcsltylcno *>alphonic-aeid, a. 

Chem. : C B l!n(l>Oyll)=C 6 lT (ClljWSOaOTI). 
An acid produced by the action of ordinary 
sulphuric acid on nn sitylene. It ciystnllizes 
la coarse lam inu 1 , melts at t*0°, ami at a higher 
temperature Is resolved into nirsitylene ami 
sulphuric add. It forms salts called mesity- 
lene.-siilplionates, nn»st of which nro crystal- 
line and soluble iu water and alcohol, 
mcsltylcno snlpaurlc-acld, «. 

Chem.: C.,llv>So 3 . Snlpliomcsityllc acid. 
A brown a- id llqnnl obtained by dissolving 
nirsitylene in fuming sulphuric acid. On 
exposure to the air it gradually solid dies to a 
crystalline mass. 

m6-8lt-^l cn' lo, a. |Eng., <t-e. medtylen(r); 
•ic. J Contained In or deri\e*l limn mesityl. 110 
(q.v.). 

mcsitylcnlo-acld, «. 

fcn 3 

Chem.: C 9 TI,oOa»CaHa|Fll* ii A mono- 
basic, aromatic aciil loniie*! by thu oxidnllon 


of mesitylene with dilute nitric acid. It Is 
sparingly soluble in water, but very soluble 
in alcohol, from which it crystallizes in large 
momx'hnic crystals, melting at 1*‘6% and 
subliming without *lec*uup**sitioo. By oxi'la* 
liou with chromic acid it is converted into 
the *iil«asic n vi tic acid, C B ils0 4 , and finally 
into the tn basic trinn-sic acnl, ( 9 llri>d- All 
its salts are more or less soluble in water. 

me sit-y-lol, *. [Eng. mesityl, and Lat. 

oUfilim) =• Oil (?),] [jlLalTVLEXE. i 

mes'-jid, a. [Arab. = a place of worship.] A 

iiiuSqUe. 

* mes ltci'-to, 1. [Sp. mesquita.) A rnosque 
(q.v.). 

“The very M^hometAm . . . imve thrir •epmehret 
nc*r the tne*kettQ."—iip. U wrLi, v. Jll. 

* mcs'-lin, *mas-lin, • mast lln, * mes- 
linc. * mis-ccl-in, ' li.Ib ccl-inc, 

* mis-scl-ano, a. l<>. Fr. wwafiWon, from 
Low Lat. lucstili io — uiixcd giniu, from LaU 
inistus = mixed.] 

1. Mixed com or gram ; as, wheat and rya 
mixed. 

**Tnke thee, therefore, nil k!n<!»of icn\!n, wheat. au «1 
barley, iitnl l*erujs. Hint lentilc*. luid t tchc*. nn<l |iut 
them nil toxether. imd rn^ke bnnd ol this m c*itnc .~ — 
Lip. ILilt : Hard TcxU ; Ltvkiel iv. it 

2. Bicad made of mixed corn. 

"Then It Is unmed mut«7iic. that (». brend mede of 
m fueled corua ” — lloUtuhtd : uf tug., bk. iL, 

ch. vL 

3. Mixed metal r as, brass or bronze. 

*• Nor brass, nor copper, nor «i»uri/u,nor mlnend." 

lirtunr . Lingua, iv. L 

mcs-mcr-cc', s. [Eng. mesmer ; -<«.] A per- 
son placed under the influence of mesmerism; 
a person on whom a mesmerist opemtes. 

mcs-mcr'-ic, * mcs-mcr'-i-cal, a. [Eng. 
manner ; -ic.] Of or pertaining to mesmerism ; 
produced by mesmerism. 

mcs'-mcr-ism, s. [For ctyrn. see *lef.] 

*I!Ut. tC Med. : The system popularised by 
Franz Aut<*it Mesmer (1733-1813), a fcwiss 
physician, and by him called Auitmil Mag- 
netism. lie believed that the stars exerci^ *! 
an influence over men, and, Identifying tltis 
with magnetism, sought lo cited euies by 
stroking his i»atienta with magnets. Fnuliu* 
that Uassncr, a Swabian priest, eflected cui-es 
by stroking with his hand, Mesmer abandoned 
the nse of magnets, pcmiaileil that somo 
mvstcrious biree present In himself was the 
means by which cures were eflected Tim 
French govern men t otVered him 20,000 francs 
for his secret, but he refused ; ami a commis- 
sion was appoint e*l to examine. into the cures 
said to have been eflected by him. They 
admitted many of the facta, but declined to 
admit that such an agent us aninnd magnetism 
existed. Mesmer delighted in mysterious 
surroundings, nnd afl'ected a strange weird 
style of dress ; but one of his disciples, the 
Marquis de Puysrgur, showed that sleep 
might be induced by gentle manipulation 
alone, thus removing mesmerism from the 
sphere of mystery to one where it might bo 
subjected to'seicntitic investigation, lu 1*43, 
Mr. Braid, n surgeon of Manchester, inves- 
tigated the subject. (Hypnotism ! In 1S43, 
Baron von Ueichenlmeh made public his views 
ns to O'lyl (q.v.). 'lhe phenomena of animal 
magnetism, electrobiology, hypnotism, mes- 
merism, and oil v lie force are practically the 
same. Within the last few years they have 
been Bcientiticnlly Investigated, m-l:iblv by 
l»r. Carpenter In England and by l*rnf. Wein- 
Dc >li l nod Dr. lleidenhahi mi the CoiitinenL 
The ehief plienotnmia an* n hvpiuilie stale 
Induced by the patient gazing lixedly at some 
bright object, cr by passes made by tho 
operator ; innseular riguliiv, aumuiues to 
such an extent ns t*> admit <-f the b.**ly n st- 
ing supported only bv the head ami he*ds on 
two chairs, Insensibility to lain, and per* 
vert'**! H*ns.iti*m, as exhlbifd 111 a si ghtly 
liVpiHttized patient diiuhing wnterand tin *giii- 
it t*> Ir? deli* Ions wine 01 niusemiK menu-ind 
at lhe w ill of Ibe o|RTntnr. (/ arye. /<» if.) *«h> 
also !*r. CurjxnL r : Human l hyyud., pp. l>8d, 
Cl»2, 8«>l and Mental I'hysiol.) 

md^'-mcr ist, *. I Fiig. meaner: .1st, ) One 

win* practises or Nriievea lu meameiism. 

mS^-mor-i zh tlon, *. (Eng. nirmu-rf.-fr); 
-dfmn.J The net of meameriimg ; tuo aUlo of 
being mesmerized. 


boll, l)(Sy pout. j()Wl ; cat. 90U, chorim, ^liln. bench; go. gem; thin, this: Bln. 05; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
-eian. -tlan =. shan. tion. -Bleu = shun ; -Hon. -}ion = zlnm. -otoua. -Uoua. -bIoub - Bhus. -bio, -Ole, ic. = b v l. nju. 
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mS^'-mer-ize, v.t. [Eng. mesmer ; -ize.] To 
place under the influence of mesmerism ; to 
throw or put into a mesmerie aleep. 

me^ -mer-i-zer, s. [Eag. mesmerise) ; -tr.) 
One who mesmerizes ; a mesmerist. 

* mes nal'-i-t^ (s silent), $. [Mesne.) A 
manor lield under a superior lord. 

* mes'-nal-ty {s silent), s. [Mesne.] The 
right of the mesne (q.v.). 

mesne (s silent), a. [Norm. Fr. = middle, 
iiom Lat. medianus , from medius = middle.) 

Law: Middle, intermediate, intervening: 
as, a luesue lord, that is, one who holds lands 
of a superior, which or part of which he 
sublets to another person ; in this case he in- 
tervenes between the two, being a tenant of 
the superior lord, and lord to their inferior 
tenant. 

mesne-lord, s. [Mesne.) 
mesne-process, 5. 

Law: That part of the proceedings in a 
suit which intervenes between the original 
process or writ and the final issue, and which 
issnes, pending the suit, on some collateral 
matter : sometimes it is understood to be the 
whole process preceding the execution. 

mesne profits, s. pi. 

Law: The profits of an estate which accrue 
to a tenant m possession alter the demise of 
the lessor. An aetion of mesne profits is one 
brought to recover profits derived from land 
whilst the possession of it has been impro- 
perly withheld, that is, the yearly value of 
the premises. 1 1. is brought after a judgment 
for the plaintiff in a suit of ejectment which 
recovered possession of the laud. 

mSs 6 , mcs- f pref. [Gr. peVoc (7n«os)=: 
middle.) A prefix frequently used in scien- 
tific terms, derived from the Greek, to signify 
position in the middle. 

meso camphoric acid, s. 

Chem . : C 10 n 1 rtO 4 . A dibasie acid formed 
by heating to 150° a mixture of dextro-ca ni- 
l-boric acid and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallizes in interlaced ueedles, 
melts at 113°, and is soluble in water. 

me SO hlast, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. /JAacr- 
tos {bhistos) = a germ.) 

Physiol. : Tbe intermediate layer of the tri- 
laminate blastoderm of an ovum. It gives 
rise to tbe muscles, bones, connective tissues, 
and dermis, the cerebro-spinnl sympathetic 
nerves, tbegenito-urinary, vascular, and chylo- 
poietic systems. {Carpenter.) 

mes- 6 -blast'- ic, a. [Eng. viesoblast; -ic.] 
Composed of, derived from, or in any way 
connected with inesoblast (q.v.). 

M A third set of mesobtastie elements may be derived 
from . . the blastoderm."— : Anatomy 11682), 
ii. 7 54. 

mesohlastic-somites. s. pi. 

Physiol. : A row of well-defined, dark, quadri- 
lateral masses ia the inesoblast, on each side 
the dorsal ridges in the embryo. They are 
separated by linear intervals. Called also 
Proto vertebral-somites. 

mes 6 9*0 - cum, s. [Pref. ttkwo-, and Eng., 

Ac. a vc um.] 

Anat.: A name given to n duplicature of 
the peritoneum at the posterior part of the 
eieeum (q.v.). It is not universally present ; 
the ciccuin being sometimes attached by 
areolar tissue to the faseia covering the right 
iliac muscle. 

mes'-o carp, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. k apnos 
{karpos) — truit.) 

Lot. : The part of a periearp lying between 
the outer and inner integuments or skins. 
When fleshy, it is called the sarcocarp. 

mcs o-9c pha! -Ic.mes o 9eph'-a-lous, 

a. [Pref. mes o-, and Eng. cephalic.] 

Anthrop.: A term ap]*lied to skulls with a 
capacity of from 1,350 to 1,450 cubie centi- 
meters. Used also of races possessing such 
skulls. 

mes o^eph'-a-lon, $. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
#ce<£aA>j {kephalc) ~ the head.) 

Amt. : Tlie name given by Chaussier to tbe 
pons Vamlii , or tuber annulare of other 
anatomists 


mesmerize— mesoplodon 


mes 6 9eph -a-lous, a. [Mesocephalic.] 

mes 6 chil, mes o chil -i-um, 5. [Pref. 
meso-, and Gr. x<=iAos ( cheilos ) = a lip.] 

Hot. : The central division of an orchid lip 
when the latter is cleft into three. 

mes-o-chil-i-um, s. [Mesochil.] 

mes o-cd'-lon, s. [Pref. meso-, and Eng., &c. 

cofon.) 

Anat. : A Dame given to tbe du plica tu res of 
the peritoneum, which fix the different parts 
of the colon (q.v.) to the abdominal parietes. 

mes -o derm, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 5e>/xa 
{derma) = the skin.] 

1. A aim. Physiol. : The same as Meso blast 

(q.v.). 

2. Bot. : The middle layer of tissue in the 
shell of the spore-case of au Urn-moss. 

mes-6-des’-ma, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
Sterna (desiiia) = a* bond, a ligament ; 5euj {ded) 
= to bind.] 

Zool. : A genus of Conchifera, family Tel- 
linidie. The valves of the shell are thick, 
triangular, dosed ; the ligament is internal, 
and there are lateral teeth in eaeli valve : the si- 
phonnl fold is small, and the muscular im- 
pressions deep. Thirty-one species are known, 
from the West Indies, Chili, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

mes o-gas'-tric, a. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
(/(Wric.J Pertaiuing to the mesogastriuw 
(q.v.). 

mes o-gas’- tri um, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. meso-, aud Gr. yacr-ryp (gaster) = the 
belly.] 

A natomy : 

1. Tlie umbilical region. [Abdomen.) 

2. A median membraneous, or rudimentary 
mesentery, whieh, in early foetal development, 
connects the alimentary canal with the rest of 
the embryo. 

me-sog'-na thous, a . [Pref meso-, and Gr. 

yvaOos {gndthos) = the jaw.] 

Anthrop. : A term applied to skulls having 
a gnathic index of from 9S to li>3. Used also 
of raees possessing sueh skulls. 

mes 6 hip -pus, S. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
in-TTO? ( hip 2 >o ) = a horse.] 

ralcront. : A genus of fossil Eqnidie, from 
the Lower Miocene of North America. The 
species are about the size of a sheep, but with 
louger legs. The feet are three-toed; the 
fore-feet have a splint-bone (rudimentary 
metaearpal) representing the little finger. 
Two of the praemolars entirely resemble the 
molars. 

mes-o labe, s. [Gr. jacVo? {mesos) = middle, 
and Aa/3rj (/a/;*’) =s a grip, a hold, a liaodle, 
from A afieiv (labein), 2 aor. infin. of A anfiavu) 
{Jamba no) = to take, to hold.] An instrument 
employed for the finding of two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines ; it was used 
in solving the problem of the duplicature of 
the cube. 

mes' ole, s. [Gr. p-eVo? (m*$os) =. middle.] 

Min. : A mineral belonging to tlie group of 
zeolites (q.v.). It oecurs in spherical aggre- 
gations of lamellar crystals, with radial struc- 
ture and pearly lustre. It lias been referred 
to thomsonite (q.v.), but contains a larger 
percentage of silica. Compos. : a hydrated 
silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. Found 
associated with stilbite, apophylite, and eha- 
hasite, in the Faroe Islands and the Island of 
Skye. 

mes o lep’-is, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. Acwt? 

(lepis) = a scale. J 

Paleeont. : A genus of Ganoid fishes, family 
Flatysomidne, from Carboniferous and Per- 
mian formations. 

* mcs-6-lcu-COS, s. [Lat., from Gr. I aeao- 
Aevxos (mesoleukos) ; pref. meso-, and Gr. A 
(leukos)z= v hite.] A precious stone, black, 
with a streak of white in the middle, 

mes' o line, s. [Eng., &e. mesol(e); suff. 
-ine (J/f rt.). J 

Min. : A white granular mineral, occurring 
in small cavities in an amygduloidal rock in 
the Faroe Islands. Compos. : a hydrated 
silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. Dana 


includes it under levymte(q.v.), but says that 
it may be ehabazite. 

mes -o litc, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr, XL9o* 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. mesoliL] 

Min . ; A member of the zeolite group of 
minerals, intermediate in composition be- 
tween natrolite and seoleeite (q.v.). Accord- 
ing to Des Cloizeaux it is probably triclinic, 
but Liidecke makes it monoclinic in crystalli- 
zation. Lustre of crystals, vitreous ; of fibrous 
kinds, more or less silky; fragile. Coni] ms. • 
silica, 45*6 ; alumina, 26'0 ; lime, 9*5 ; soda, 
5*2 ; water, 13'7 = 100. Oeeurs in amygda 
loidal rocks. 

mes o lo bar, a. (Eng. mesolob(e) ; - ar .] Oi 
or pertaiuing to the lnesolobe : as, taesolobar 
arteries. 

mes' 6 lobe, s. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. lobe 
(q.v.).j 

Anat. : The corpus callosum (q.v.). 

* mcs-o-log'-a-rithm, s. [Pref. meso-, and 
Eng. logarithm (q.v.). j 

Math. : A logarithm of the cosine or co- 
tangent. (So designated by Kepler.) 

* me-sdm'-e-las, S. [Lat., from Gr. /AtVo* 
(mesos) — middle, and jaeAa? (inelas) = black.] 
A precious stone with a black vein parting 
every colour in the middle. 

mes o my o dl, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. meso-, and Gr. juus (wins) = muscle.] 
Ornith. : A name suggested by Mr. Garrod 
for those Passerine birds in which the muscles 
of the voice-organ are inserted into the middle 
parts of the bronchial semi-rings. 

mes o-my-o'-dl-an, a. [Mesomvodi.] Be- 
longing to, or having the characteristics of the 
Passerine group Mesomyodi (q.v.). 

xnes'-on, s. The median longitudinal plan* 
that divides a body into two equal and sym- 
metrical parts. 

mes-6-no' turn, s . [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
kdtos (notos), vojtov (noton) — the back.} 
Anat. : The middle part of that half of the 
segment whieh covers the back. {Owen.) 

mes-o phlce'-um, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
<£Aoios {phloios) — the rind or bark of trees.) 

Bot. : Tlie name given by Link to what is 
more eommonly called the cellular integument 
of bark overlying the liber and underlying the 
epiphlceum. The cells are usually green, and 
plaeed in a diKerent direction from those of 
the epiphlceum. Sometimes, as in the Cork- 
tree, they contain cellular concretions. 

mes o phyll, mes o-phyl lum, me- 
soph yl-lum, 5. [Pref. meso-, and Gr.<#>uAA« 
(phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : The interior parenehyma of a le** 
lying between the two skins. 

mes-o-phyT lum, $. [Mesophyll.) 

mes-o phy'-tiim, s. [Pref. meso-, aud Gr 
4>vtov (jthuton) = a plant. J 
Bot. : Tbe name given by Gaudiehaud to 
the line of demarcation letweeu the lamina 
and the petiole. 

mes-op'-ic, a. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. tyis 

{ opsis ) = the faee, the visage.) 

Anthrop. : A term applied to individuals or 
races having the nasu- malar index betweeo 
107’5 and 110, as is the case with the Negroid 
races. [Naso-malar Indesc.] 

mes o-pi-the -cus, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr, 
nidyxos {pithifeos) = an ape.] 

Paheont. : A genus of Catarliine Monkeys 
from the Upper Mioeene of Greece, considered 
by Wagner intermediate between Hylobates 
and fcjemnopithecus. From tlie place where 
the remains were found, the base of Penteli- 
enn, the sole species has been named by 
Gaudry Mesopithecus Pentelici. 

mes'-o -plast, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
TrAao’ros iplastos) = formed, moulded ; rrAao-cruj 
{plasso) = to form.] 

Physiol. : The nueleus of a eell. 

mes-op'-lo-don, s. [Pref. mes- ; Gr. on\ov 
{hoplon) = arms, armour, and 65ous (o dous), 
genit, ofiovTos {odontos) — a tooth.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, ftiU ; try, Syrian, re. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 


mosopodium— messenger 
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1. Zool. : A genus of Xiphioid Whales, some* 
times referred to the family Rhyncoeetl. 
The best established species sre Mesoplodvn 
bulens (sometimes culled M. Sou'trbiensis, or 
Sowerby's Wh.de, which has two teeth in the 
lower and none in the upper jaw), M.euToptrvs. 
M. densirostris, M. Layardi , if. Orayi, and 
M. Hfclori. Geogra pliical range in northern 
and southern hemispheres, but more abundant 
in the latter. 

2. Pakeont. : Abundant in Later Miocene 
and Plioeene age; the long, cylindrical ros- 
trum is of frequent occurrence iu the bone-bed 
at the base of the Red Crags of Sutlulk. 

roes 6 po di um, s. [Pref. m«o-, and Gr. 
»rou 5 (point), gemt. 7 to6os (jxmIos) = a foot.] 

Zook: The middle portion of the foot of 
molluscs. 

mes or 1 ' chi um, $. (Pref. m«o-, and Gr. 
op\t<: ( orchis ) = a testicle.] 

Anal. : A duplirature of the serous mem* 
branc of the testicle. 

mcs o-rcc turn, a. [Pref. meso-, and Eng., 
Ac. rectum (q.v.).J 

Anal. : A triangular reflection, formed by 
the peritoneum between the posterior surface 
of the rectum ami the anterior surface of the 
sacrum. The inferior mesenteric vessels ter- 
minate in the layers of the mesorcctum. 

roes o-rhine, It. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. pis 
(this), genit. pivos (rhinos) = the nose.] 

A nthrop . : A term applied to skulls having 
a nasal index ranging from 48 to 53. Used 
also of races possessing such skulls. [.Yuso- 
malar index.) 

mes 6 sc mi a, s. [Pref. meso -, and Gr. 
(rrmeioe (semetoii) — a mark.] 

Entom.: A South American genus of Erycin- 
ida\ It consists of many species of brown 
or blue butterflies, marked with black lines, 
especially on the hind wings ; and nearly all 
have a large round black spot in the middle 
of the fore wings, marked with two or morn 
white dots. 

roSs 6 - sperm, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
aittppa (spenna) = a seed.] 

Bot. : The same as Sarcoderm (q.v.). 

mes o 8ter'-num, j. [Pref. meso-, and Lnt. 
sternum, from Gr. aripvuv (sternon) — the 
breast- bone.] 

Anal. : The middle part af that half of the 
sternum which covers the breast (Otwui); 
the eusiform process of the sternum or breast- 
l»one constituting its sixth segment. In most 
cases it remains cartilaginous till the age. of 
puberty, and in a few instances till advanced 
life. (Qua in.) 

tnas 6 tax' 1 a, s. [Pref. mes-, and Mod. Lat., 
Ac. otarui (q.v.').] 

Palccont. : A phocine genus, allied to Otaria. 
It was founded l<y Prof. P. .1. van Bcnrden on 
some fragmentary remains from the Pliocene 
of Flanders, lie called the species Mesotariu 
ambigua 

mes 6 tar t&r'-ic, a. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
furiuric.] (Sen tlic compound.) 

mesotartarie acid, s . 

Chem. : Inactive tartaric arid. [Tartaric- 
acid.J 

mes 0 um, «. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 

Orixiov (fAcfcion), dimin. of 0>j <»j (theki) «= a 
chest.) 

Bot. : According to Schlciden, An inner coat 
In a young anther. It becomes the second 
coat in an adult one. 

m£s o thcr'-i iim, 3. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
Sjjptoi' ( therion ) = a wild animal.] 

Pahvant. : A genus of fossil rodents froio 
South America. The lower jaw has four in- 
cisor teeth. The broad middle pair of teeth 
have an elopgated ring of enamel around them, 
instead of having the edgo worn nwny with a 
chisel-like form ; and hence Mr. Alston has 
created for tills ono genus a section of the 
Rodent, order, and called It UebcMdentatn or 
HI unt- toothed Rodents. Mesotherium crista- 
tum Is found In the Pliocene of the Pampas 
of Ia Plata. 

•mo s6th e-sls, s. [Or. p*oo<> (meson) = 
middle, and (kots (thesis) = a placing; nthjpi 


(tithemi) = to place.) Middle, mean. (Cok- 
ridge.) 

mes 6 thor'-Sx, s. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
Dioraj.) 

Entom. : The middle ring of the three con- 
stituting the thorax. It is situated between 
the prothorax iu front of it, ami the ineta- 
thorax behind it. 

mes d-type, s. [Gr. p eaos (mesos) = in the 
middle, and rvnos (tupos)— form ; Ger. mesotyp.) 

Min. : A name formerly used for a number 
of minerals supposed to belong to the zeolite 
group. Subsequently it was divided into limc- 
mesotype, soda-mesotype, and lime-and-soda 
mosoty pe. These are now designated Scolecite, 
Natroiite, and Meaolite respectively. (See these 
words.) 

mes 6 var’-l-um, s. [Pref. mes-, and Mod. 
Lat. oixirtiiTU (o.v.).] 

Anat. : A fold of the peritoneal membrane, 
corresponding in the female to the niesorcliium 
in the male. 

mes ox-al -ic, a. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
oxa/ic.J Contained in or derived from alloxan. 

mesoxallc-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 3 H 2 05 ,OIK A dibasic ketonie 
arid, obtained by boiling alloxan or alloxauie 
acid with aqueous alkalis. It has a strong 
acid reaction, is very soluble in water, and 
its solution is not decomposed by boiling. 
The barium salt, C :i Ba 2 0 6 , which crystallizes 
in yellow laminte, is prepared by boiling a 
saturated solution of baric nlloxauatc. The 
silver salt, C 3 Ag>0 5 , is produced when mesox- 
alic acid and ammonia are added to argentic 
nitrate. 

mes-o zo-a, s. pi. iFref. meso-, and Gr. 
fwa (roa), pr. of £<Zov (soon) = an animal.] 

Zool. : A term proposed by Van Beneden 
for parasites in which no mesoderm is de- 
veloped, nor any traee of an alimentary ap- 
paratus present. 

"I kid dlspored to ngre« with Van nenedeo that 
the Dicyimida should be reRunled as tho rcpreaeuU- 
tiv«s of a diitluct division, th® J Usotoa. Inter mediate 
between the Protozoa and th® Metazoa. II \utUy : 
A nut. Invert. Animal t, p. 673. 

mes 6 zo ic, a. [Fref. meso-; Gr. {purj (rot) 
= life, and Eng. sulf. -ic.] 

Geol. : A term introduced by Prof. Phillips 
iu lieu of the word Secondary. It is modelled 
on the word Palaeozoic (q.v.), applied to older 
strata. Though Mesozoic is largely used, yet 
Sir Charles Lyell preferred the older and 
simpler word Secondary. 

mes pi-16-daph nc, s. [Lat. mespilus, and 
daphne ; Gr. flayer) (daphne) = a laurel tree.] 
Bot. : A genus of Inuracea*. It consists of 
Brazilian trees with netted leaves ; flowers iu 
axillary panicles, with nine to twelve stamens. 
Mcspilodaphne pretiosa, the Casca pretiosa of 
the Portuguese, furnishes a kind of cinnamon. 

mcs'-pi liis, s. [Lat. =a medlar; Gr. p«r- 
7 tiAij (mespilc) - the medlar trie ; p< vmXov 
(mespilon) = its fruit.] 

Hot. : A genus of Pomaceae (Appleworts) ; 
or, according to Sir Josciih Hooker, a sub- 
genus of Pyrus. The lruit is large, li vc-colh d ; 
the cells onc-secded ; the endncarp bony, the 
flowers solitary. Mespilus (or Prnnus) ger- 
manica is the Medlar (q.v.). 

•mes' pri^o, *mcs r prizo, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. 
viepris), fiom mesprber (Fr. mtpriscr) = to 
despise.] [Jlisrnizii.J 

1. Contempt, scorn, insolenco. 

*• Ami ek® rewani th© wretch tor bU 

F. y., Ill Ijc 9. 

2. Mistake. 

"Tbromjh great illwul venture nr 
llcr life Iwul runno luvo thot Imzoi'Ulz©." 

Spcnwr : h". V*. It »li. 19. 

mess (1). •mease, •messo,>'. [<>. V. mes — 
a dish, a course nt table (Fr. mris), orlg. pa. 
par. of metier = to place ; Lit. witto = to scud ; 
Ital. messo = a course of dishes at table.] 

• j. A dish or n portion of food sent to or 
set on « table nt one time ; food prepared for 
a person or party of persons. 

"Ho took ftinl Roll t unto Hum : hut. Hon- 

lnimii * ynrtt ww llvo limn* m much m »>»y <4 tholm. 
xim. -m. 

2. As much provender or fodder as is given 
to a beast ut once. 

" Tl* only i» |«wo that enrol* inorrn, 

(.'rumbling >uur h..m».H ibrir mrur, ~ 

iinjwnin y i /•</>;« i U. 


3. A numlier of persona who ait down t/i 
table together, or the food provided for them ; 
specif., a company or numl»er of officers or men, 
belonging to the same regiment or ship, who 
take their meals together. 

• 4. A set or i*arty of four : from the coin- 
pany at great feast.s being arranged or divided 
into sets of four. Applied — 

(1) To persons. 

" Where fuo your mtu of Bonn [<.«.. th* following 
four. KUv,.\rd. GcoiV*. Kichiml. ftinl fcdmuudlto bftek 
you nowT — slt-tAtep. : 3 Uenry 17., 1. 4. 

(2) of things. 

"There lack* a fourth thiui; to mako up tho 
Latimer. .Sermon v. 

•[ In the Inns of Courts a mess still consists 
of four persons. 

• 5. A small piece; a small quantity. 

"I x HI chop L*r Into mcurs.’—Xhaktsp. : OOuUo. 
It. 1. 

mess deck, s. 

Naut. : The deck on which a ship's crew 
messes. 


mess kit, s. That portion of camp equip- 
age consisting of cooking utensils. 

mess- table, s. The table at which the 
members of a mess take their meals. 


mess (2), s. [A variant of mash (q. v.).] 

1. Lit.: A mixture of things in disorder; 
a state of dirt aud disorder; a jumble; any- 
thing dirty. 

2. Fig. : A situation or position of difliculty, 
embarrassment, trouble, or distress ; a mud- 
dle, a difliculty, a trouble. 

• mess (3), * messe, s. [Mass (2), 3.] 

mess (I), r.i. & [Mess (1), s.) 

A. Intrans. : To tike meals together, as 
members of a mess ; to associate at the same 
table ; said espee. of naval or military oflleei-a 
or men ; to associate generally. 

B. Trans. : To supply or provide with a 
mess ; to supply with lood. 

mess (2), v.t. [Mess (2), 5.1 To make in a 
mess; to make dirty or foul; to dirty, to 
soil. 


mess -age (age as Xg), s. [Fr., from low 
Lat. missaticnm= a message, from Lat. itiissm:, 
pa. par. of miflo= to send.) 

1. A notice or communication sent from ono 
pei-son to another citlicr verbally or iu writing. 

"[He], swift ixn exprew. 

Report* a menage with a pleasing gruce." 

Cow per . Truth, SO 5. 

2. specif. : An official communication sent 
through an official messenger; as, a message 
from tho President to Congress. 

*3. A messenger. 

"A meuagv fro that nreyny hem molilez to Beche."* 
Parly Eny. Adit. Pocmt i Clmnncu, 454. 

•mess'-age (age as ig), v.t. [Message, 3.) 
To carry or deliver as a messenger. 

'* H« ilyil hi cxprcMdl comniAuinl to mo meuage hU 

rrmud,* ytanyluirtl. Virgil : *£neui iv. 37*. 

•mess-ag-er, 'mossagere, s. iEog. 7***- 
sa<j(e); -er ] A nicsscngci (q.v.). 

" Tho rnyubowe it Iitr mruajrrr 

timeur ■ C. .4,, r. 

Mcs-sa'-tf an, s. [From the Syriac naniu 
- those who pray.) 

Church Hist, Ecclesiol. (PI.): Tho same as 
Kuciiites (q.v.). 

mos-san, mes'-sin, s. [Etvm. doubtful; 
luobidily connected with vied in, and nlti- 
nmtcly with Lit. m/.scfo = tomix.J A mongrel 
dog, a cur, n dog of no breed. (Scotch.) 

"No. Mitt l.ucy, you nc*<l D«-vcr think It! You 
would not wontwiit U. put f**nh your f»Hi. r » poor il.-rf. 
nml would you u»* mo wnur thwu » wmwii I — .Vxrfl . 
ting Monn«nny. cli tv. 

• messo (1). 3 . [Mess (1), s .] 

• messo (2), s. [ M ass (2), 3. J 

muss' 6n £6r, ■«. (A corrupt, of Mid. Eng. 
merger (q.v.), tho n being overoscont, as in 
ten reugrr for sontvqjrr, tmssenger for ;ni.'wr ! ?rr, 
Ac, ; Fr. rur.vtoyrr ; llnl. messngiere; bp. me n- 
5oi/em; Port, mensageiro.) 

I. On/imrn/ hmgaage: 

l. (bio who carries n moiwige ; one who la 
amt on an errand; one who bears a written 
or verlwd notice, coniiminiealloii, or uicMiftgu 
from one ]ierson to another. 

••.Toy touch'd tho mrumgrr of hrftT’li : ho *t*P«l 

Kiitmiicd.” Hom«r ; thlyney v. 97. 


boil, b6$ ; polit. ; oat, 90 a, chorus, 9 hin, bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, as ; oxpoct, ^Conophon, exist, ph t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -§lon zhun. -cious, -tlous, -sioua ~ shus. -bio, -die, Ac. - b^l, d^L 
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2. Ooe who or that which foreshadows or 
preludes ; a hnrbiuger, a precursor, a fore- 
runner. 

" Dowo to short repose they lay, 

Till radiant ro-e the messenger of day." 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey IV. 534. 

II. Technically: 

*1. Law: A person appointed to perform 
2 ert do ministerial duties in bankruptcy or 
insolvency, such as to take charge of the 
estate of the bankrupt or insolvent, and to 
transact certain other duties in reference to the 
proceedings ia bankruptcy or in insolvency. 
(Receiver.) 

2. Kant. : A rope passing from the capstan 
to the cahle to which it is fastened by nippers. 
The winding of the messenger on the capstan 
hauls in the cable, and the nippers are suc- 
cessively taken off that part of the cable that 
is approaching the capstan, and put upon 
that part which has just come inhoard, 
through the hawse-hole. 

^[(1) Queen's (or King's) Messenger : An offi- 
cial employed under the Secretaries of State 
to carry despatches to foreign courts. 

(2) Messenger-at-Arms ; 

Scots Law: An officer appointed by and 
under the control of Lyon king-at-arma, to 
execute all summonses and letters of dili- 
gence in connection with the Courts of Session 
and J usticiary. 

* mes’ -set, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A moagrel 
dog, n cur, a messan (q.v.). 

* Mes-si'-ad, s, (From Messiah, on the 
analogy of Iliad, Lnsiad, &c.] An epic poem 
having the Messiah for its hero ; spec., an 
epic poem on the sutterings and triumphs of 
Christ, written by Klopstock. 

Mes-si'-ah, t Mes-si-as, a. [Heb. rrep 

(mashiachh) = anointed, a verbal noon aud 
participle, from nco (mashachh) = to smear 
with colours, to auoiut; Gr. Mto-atas (Mes- 
sins).] 

1. Jewish Hist, it Faith : The Anointed One ; 
a certain Personage or Being regarding whom 
Daniel prophesied. He was called “ the 
Prince,” was apparently identified with the 
“most Holy” l One], was to appear at the 
end of “seven w*eeka and three score and two 
weeks” from the issue of the decree to rebuild 
Jerusalem, waa in sixty-two weeks to be “cut 
off but not for himself,” after which Jerusa- 
lem was to he destroyed by foreign invaders 
(Dan. ix. 25, 26). In Psalm ii. 2, the Lord 
and his anointed might he.-rendered the Lord 
and his Messiah. Three classes of men were 
officially anointed under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion : (I) Priests, and especially high priests 
(Exod. xxviii. 41 ; Levit, iv. 3, 5, 16; Nmn. 
xxxv. 25 : (2) Kings (1 Sam. ix. 16, xvi. 3 ; ‘I 
Sam. xii. 7 ; 1 Kings l. 34, xix. 16): (3) Pro- 
phets ; Elijah, bef re his translation, was di- 
rected to anoint Elisha, his successor (1 King 3 
xix. 16; c£ also Isaiah Ixi. 1-3). Presumably 
then the Messiah spoken of by Daniel would 
discharge priestly, kingly, or prophetic func- 
tions, or two out of the three, or ail the three. 
The name “the Prince ” would suggest that, 
kingly lunetions would be specially prominent. 
During the later and more calamitous perio l 
of the old Hebrew monarchy, there were in- 
creasingly ardent desires for the coming of the 
Messiah, who was regarded chiefly as a de- 
liverer from foreign oppressors. In Jewish 
belief that adveat is still to be expected. 

2. CJtrisrinTt Hist. <£■ Faith : The Anointed 
One is in Greek Xpioro? (Christos), from xpia> 
(chrio) = to anoint. So throughly are the 
words identified, that the Heb. P'CO (mashi- 
achh), which occurs thirty-nine times in the 
Old Testament, is io every case rendered in 
the Septuagint xpiarog (christos). When Jesus 
of Nazareth consented to accept the appelU- 
“ the Christ,” or simply “ Christ,” as liis offi- 
cial designation, he claimed to be the Messiah 
of Daniel’s prophecy (Matt. 1. 16, xvi. 20, xxvL 
63 ; Mark viii. 29, xiv. 61 ; Luke iii. 15, ix. 20, 
xxii. 67 ; J<*ho i. 41, vi. 69, Ac.). All Christen- 
dom has acknowledged the claim. (Christ.) 

3. Fig . ; The highly-gifted leader of a nation, 
Capable, if properly appreciated and followed, 
of leading it to the greatest prosperity. Thus, 
a jrropos of the assassination of Julitis Ca-sar, 
Napoleon III. said of nations in general, 
“They crucify their Messiah.” 

mes si- ah ship, mes- i- ah -ship, a. 

(Eng. Messiah ; -sn tj>.) The state, office, or 
poritiou of the Messiah. 


mes-si-an-ie, a. (Low Lat. Messiunicus; 
Fr. Messianic pie.] Relating to the Messiah : as, 
Messianic psalms, Messianic prophecy. 

Many Old Testament prophecies are re- 
garded by the great majority of Christian as 
Messianic, even though the personage pre- 
dicted may not be formally termed the Mes- 
siah. Among them are the’following 

Gen.'iii. 15, xii. 3. xxil 18. xxvl. 4. xxviii. h, xlix. 
10 ; Deut. xviii. 18; psalm!! ii.. xxiu. Ixlx.. ixxii., cx. ; 
Isai&b ii. 1— 5, ix. 1—7. xi. 1—9, xxxu. 1. 2. xxxv., xl 
1—5. xlu. 1—4. xhx. 5. 6. hi 13 — 15. llli.. Iv. 1—4; Jer 
xxiii. 6; Darnel vu. 13. 14. 27. ix. 24— VT ; Joel. Ii. 28— 
32 ; -VDcah iv. 1—4 ; v. 2 ; Haggai ii. 7 ; Zecb. ix. 9. xl. 12, 
13, xiii. 6, 7 i Moiocbi iiL 1—3, iv. 6, «. 

t Mes-si-as, s. (Messiah.) 

Mes- Si -dor, s. (Fr., from Lat. messis = 
harvest, and Gr. 6<Lpov (down) = a gift. Pro- 
perly meaning corn harvest.) The name given 
in October, 1793, by the French Convention 
to the tenth month of the Republican year. 
It commenced ou June 19, aud was the first 
summer month. 

messieurs (aa mes’-yurs), s. pi. [Fr., pi. 

of monsieur (q.v.).] feira / gentlemen. It is 
used in English as the plural of Mr., and is 
generally contracted to Messrs. 

Mes-si-nese', a. & s. (Eng. Messin(a); -ese.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Messina ia 
Sicily, or its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Messina ; as a plural, the people of Messina. 

* mess'-mak-mg, s. (Eng. Truss (1), s., and 
making.) The act or practice of eating to- 
gether. 

" This friendship began by messmaking In the Temple 
hall. —Sorch ; Life op Lord Guilford, L 69. 

mess-mate, s. (Eng. mess (1). s., and mate.) 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who eats at the same 
mesa; a member of the same mess ; an asso- 
ciate, a mate. 

M Messmates, hear a hrother tailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea." 

ti. A. LUvens: The Storm. 

IL Technically: 

1. Zool. : A name given by Beneden to a 
class of parasites who do Dot actually feed on 
the body of their host. 

"The messmate does not live nt the expense of his 
host ; all that he desires is » home, or nts friend's 
superfluities."— Tan Beneden : Animal Parasites, p. L 

2. Lot.: Eucalyptus obfiqua, (Trcas. of Bot.) 
mossrs., contr. (Messieurs.) 

mes- silage (snage ns swig), * mes- 
uage, s. (O. Fr. mesvoge — a uiauor-lionse ; 
cf. Low Lat. mesnagivm, messuagium, = a 
closely connected with, if not the same word 
as O. Fr. masage, masaige = a tenement, from 
mas, mes, mex, metz = a messuage, a tenement, 
from Low Lat. masa, massa — a small farm 
with a house, from Lat. mansa, feni. siDg. of 
mansus, pa. par. of maneo = to remain.] 

Law: A dwelling-house with the adjacent 
buildings and curtilage appropriated to the 
use of the household ; a manor-house. 

* mests, cu & mir. (Most.) 

xnes'-tee', mus -tee', s. [Mestizo.] The 
child of a white aud a quadroon. (ITesi 
Indian.) 

mes-teque* (que as k), s. (Mexican.) A 
native name tor the finest kmds of the 
cochineal insect. 

* me St - full, a. (Lat. mayst(as) = sad, and 
Eng./«R.) fc>ad, gloomy. 

* mes'-tive, a. (Lat. mt€sius=i sad.) Sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy. 

" Sow have they scal'd thlr mestioe mountains top.” 
Dames; Holy Iloode , p. IS. 

mes-ti'-zo, mes-ti'-no, 5 . (Sp. mestizo, 
from Lat. mixtus, pa. j»ar. of misceo = to mix, 
to mingle; O. Fr. mentis ; Fr. wiii.) The 
offspring of a Spaniard or Creole and an 
American Indian. 

•’ Hated by Creoles and Indians. Mestizos and Quad- 
roons."— Macaulay; Hut. Png., ch. xxiii. 

* mest’-ling, s. [Meslij?.] Yellow metal; 
brass used for the manufacture of church 
vessels and ornaments in the Middle Ages. 

mes' u-a, s. (Named after two Arabian phy- 
sician's called Mesne. They were father and 
son, and flourished at Damascus in the eighth 
and ninth centuries.) 


Bot. : A genus of Clusiacem. trihe Calophyl- 
leae. Mesua ferrea is a middle-sized ever- 
green tree, growing in the amiih of India and 
Ceylon, the east of Ben gad. the Eastern Feiiin- 
suia, and the Andaman Islands. The fruit, 
which ia wrinkled and has a riud like a chest- 
nut, is eaten by the natives. The fragrant 
blossoms are sold under the name of nagesar 
or Degekesar in Indian bazaars : they are 
stimulant, astringent, and stomachic, useful 
in thirst, stomach irritation, and excessive 
perspiration. An attar is prepared from them. 
If made with butter and sugar into a juste, 
they tend to stoj> bleeding piles. The hark is 
a mild astringent and aromatic. A thick and 
dark-coloured oil expressed from the kernels 
is used in India as an external ajtplicatmn in 
itch and sores, and as an embrocation in rheu- 
matism. It is also burnt iu lamps. (Calcutta 
Exhib. Report , &c.) 

* mes'-ur-a blc(saszh),o. (Measurable.) 

* mes'-ure (s as zh), s. & 1?. [Measure, 

s. dr r.] 

* me sym-m-cum, s . [Gr. ftcVov (?nrsos) = 
middle, aud v/xvos (Jiuttuios) = a hymn, a aong.J 

Jncient Poetry: A repetition at the end of 
each stanzas ; a burden. 

met (I), preL £ pa. par. of r. (Meet, r.] 

* met (2), pret. £ pa. par. of v. (Mete, v.) 

met, s. (Mete, r.) A measure of any kind; 
a bushel, a barrel. 

met- a-, pref. (Gr. = among, with, after, 
cogn. with A.S. mid; Goth, mith; Ger. mit = 
with.) A j»refix frequently used with words 
derived from the Greek, and denoting beyond, 
over, after, with, between, aud frequently changs 
or transposition. 

meta-compounds, s. pi. 

Chem. : As applied to inorganic SDbstances, 
it refers to bodies having a similar composition 
to the ortlio-compounds, but in which an 
obscure change has taken plaee affecting the* 
cheinieal jToperties. In organic chemistry 
it applies to comj*ounda of identical percent- 
age, composition, and molecular weight, in 
w hich the carbon-neuclei are united to on© 
another hy an atom of a polyvalent element, 
auch as nitrogen ; e.g. 

Butylamine= N j ]/%’ |Shj- ( 

(Oitho.) (Meta.) 

meta-cresol, s . [Cresol.] 

meta -oleic, a. [ii etoleic.) 

me -tab'- a- sis, «, [Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
pdens (basis) = a going ; 0aiVi«j (6aino) = to go.) 

1. Med. : A ehange of remedy or treatment 

2. Rhet.: A passing from one thiog to 
another ; transition. 

met-a-bis-mrith -Ic, a. (Pref. meta-, and 
Eng .' bismuthic.) Derived from or containing 
bismuth. 

metabismuthic-add, «. 

Chcm. : Bi0 2 H0. An acid obtained aa a 
red deposit by passing chlorine through a 
solution of po lassie hydrate, containing bie- 
muthous oxide in suspension. It is soluble 
in a hot solution of potaseic hydrate. 

me-tab'~o-la (I), s. (Gr ncrafiohrj (metabole\ 
from jarra/3(L*vAia (mctaballa) = to throw over, 
to change.) 

Med.: A change of aome aort, as of air, 
time, or disease. 

me-tab’-o-la (2), s. pi. (Neut. pL of Gr. 
ra^oXos (metabolcs) = changeable.) 

Entom. : A sub-class of Insects, containing 
those having complete metamorphosis. The 
larva, pupa, and imago are all very differentia 
appearance, and these several states constitute 
three quite distinct phases oflife. The larva 
is known as a maggot, a grub, or a caterpillar. 
The pupa, which is always quiescent, ia some- 
times called a chrysalis. Dallas divides it 
into two sections ; Mandibulata, containing 
the orders Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, ana 
Nenroptera; and Haustellata, containing tha 
orders Lepidoptera, Diptera, aod Aphawp tera. 

met-a-bo-U-an, s. [Met a bo la.] 

Entom. : One of the Metabola (q.v.). 


fate, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot; 
or. wore, wolt work, who, eon ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, w, ce = e ; cy = a ; qu — kw. 
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jnct-a-bdl'-ic, a. [Gr. pera^ohtKos (farta- 
boliCos) = changeable, from |**Ta£oAij (mcta- 
bole) — a change.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Pertalolng to cliange ; ca- 
pable of changing or being changed. 

II. Technically : 

1. Phys. : Acted opon by chemical affinity 
opcratiugln circumstances or conditions which 
present themselves in living beings ouly. 

{M LTA BOLIC-FORCE. ] 

2. Entom. £ Zool. : Of, belonging to, or 
Undergoing metamorphosis. 

mctabollc-force, *. 

Phys. : Ths name given by Schwann to what 
is more commonly called Vital-aflinity. (MET- 
ABOLIC, 11. l.J 

me - tab'- 6 - H§m, *. (Gcr. metabolismus.] 

(M CTABOLA.) 

Tkcol. : A term coined hy KUekcrt to de- 
scribe tho doctrinal views of Ignatius, Justin, 
and Irenseua on the Lord's Supper. They 
stand midway between transubataotiation and 
the merely symbolical view', and hold fast to 
an objective union of the sensiblo with the 
supersensible. (McClintock £ strong.) 

mct-a-bor'-ic, a. (Prof, meta-, and Eng. 
boric.] Derived from or containing boric acid. 

mctaboric-acid, s. (Bon ic- acid.) 

met- a-b rush’ - 1 to, 8. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
brushite.] 

Min.: A monoelinic mineral found in crys- 
tals in the guano ami altered coral rock iu the 
island of Sombrero, Lesser Antilles. Cleavage, 
dinodingnnnl, perfect ; hardness, 2*5 to 8 ; sp. 
gr. 2*283 to 2*302 ; lustre, feeble, but on cleav- 
age face pearly; colour, pale-yellow; translu- 
cent to transparent; compos. : phosphoric 
acid, 41TK) ; lime, 85*42 ; water, 20*03 = 100. 

mct-a-car -pal, a. [Metacarpus.] 

Anal. : Of or pertaining to the metacarpus. 

•’The hand ia modified reronrknldy from the Turin 
of the foot by the dlvervonce of tlic outer metacarpat 
bouc .”-- Todd <t Uuwtnan i i'hytioi. Anal* L 11». 

metacarpal-saw, s, 

Surg. : A narrow-bladcd saw, about six 
Inches long, used for dividing the bones of 
the fingers or middle hand, or of the foot, iu 
amputation. 

mct-a-car-po-, -pref. [Metacarpus.) 

AnaL: Of or bclougiDg to the metacarpus, 
(q.v.). 

metacarpo-phalangcal, a . 

A nal. : Of or belonging to the phalanges, 
and to the metacarpus. There are metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations. 

mct-a-car'-pus, 8. [Pref. meta ami Lat. 
carpus, from Gr. tapir os (karpos) » the wrist.] 

Anal.: Tho hony structure of the palm of 
tho hand, between the wrist and the lingers. 
It comprises five shafted bones. 

mct-a-9cn'-tro (tro ns ter), s. [Pref. meta-, 
and feng. centre .] 

Hydros . ; The point of Intersection of the 
verticil line passing through the centre of 
gravity of a floating body in equilibrio, nnd n 
vertical line through the centre of gravity of 
the fluid displaced, if the body be turned 
through a small angle, ao that the axis takes a 
position inclined to thy vertical. If the meta- 
centre ia above the centre of gravity, the posi- 
tion of the body is stable, if below It, it is ua- 
u ratable. 

mct-a-^ct-a-mulo, 8. [Pref. meta-, and 
Eng.’ acctamuU.] [PiujrioN amide.] 

mSt-ag'-ii-t&ie, f. [Pref. met-, and Eng. 
auto tie,] 

Chem. : CflITjoO. A substance obtained In 
the dry distillation of sugar or aturch with 
lime. 1 1 la o colourless oil, hnvingan agreeable 
odour. Insoluble Iq water, but very soluble in 
ether aud alcohol. 

mfct-fts S-t#n'-To, u. (Eng.‘mefac'f07i(r); -fc.) 
Lei ived from or contained lu luetacetumencid. 

motacotonlo acid, «. (Propionic-acid.) 

m£)t-&$-&-t<$n'-I-trno, s. [Pref. met*, and 
Eng. acetonitrile.] (1'nuPlONTniiLE.] 

mSt^n-clildr'-al, •. (Prct meta-, and Eng. 
cliUtj'aL) 


Chan. : CjHCisO. Insoluble chloral. A 
solid, white amorphous substance, formed 
when chloral is acted on by sulphuric acid. 
It ia insoluble In water, nlinhnl. and ctlier. 
When Incited to 180% it ia reconverted into 
ordinary chloral. 

met a-chlor'-ite, s. (Gr. ptra (meta) <= after, 
nnd *f.ng. c/i forth.] 

Min. ; A foliated columnar mineral of a dull, 
leek-green colour, and pearly lustre. Hard- 
ness, 2*5 ; compos. : silica, 23*7 ; alnnboa. 
1643; protoxide of iron, 40.6; magnesia, 
3*10 ; lime, 0*74 ; potash and soda, 1*45 ; watei, 
13*75 = 90*00. pound in veins in n greeu rock 
at Buchenberg, near Elbingcrodc, llarz. 

mct-a-chrom'-ic, a. IPref. meto-. and Eng. 
c/troiitic.) Lerived from or coutaimng chromic 
acid. 

mctachromlc-oxide, s. 

Chan. : A term applied by Fremy to tho 
oxide of chromium which ia precipitated by 
nnimonia from a violet chromic salt, and is 
soluble in acetic acid, potash, and excess of 
ammonia, in opposition to the oxide, which, 
by the action of boiling water, is rendered in- 
soluble iu these liquids. 

* met-ach'-ron -ism, s. [Gr. perd (meta) = 
after, ami xpocos (chronos)= time.] An error 
in chronology by assigaiug ao event to a date 
after the true one. 


mct-a-^in-na-bar'-itc, s. [Pref. meta-; 
EufrCiunabar, and sulT. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A grayish-black amorphous mineral. 
Hardness, 3; sp.gr. 7*70 to 7*743; lustre, 
metallic ; streak, black ; fracture, uneven. 
Compos. : sulphide of mercury, formula Ug.iS. 
Lillera from cinnabar (q.v.) in colour, streak, 
density, ami lustre, being identical in these 
respects with the artificial mineral. Found 
at the Hedington mine, Lake Co., Califoruia. 

met-a-^in'-na-meln, s. (Fref. meta-, and 
Eng. cbutamcin.) 

Chan. : C 16 H 14 0 2 = &Jfj° } O. A crys- 
talline substance, isomeric with cinnamcin, 
produced by keeping cinuumein under wafer 
for three or four weeks. It melts between 12* 
and 16% resolidifying on cooling, but after 
solntion In boiling alcohol it cannot be again 
obtained in the crystalline form. 


mct-a~9in'-na-mcnc, a. (Pref. victa -, and 
Eng. cinnamene.] 

Chan. : Call*. Metis! y role ne. A white, 

transparent, highly refractive, solid substance, 
isomeric with cinnamenc, formed, together 
with cinnameno nnd other products, by heating 
phenylbrometliyl with an alcoholic solution 
of potassic cyanide. By distillation iu uamall 
icturt, it yields pure liquid ciimamenc. 

• s. [Lat. melaclsmus, from Gr. 

peraKiopos (metakismos).] A defeet in tlm 
pronunciation of tho letter m; a too frequent 
repetition of the letter to. 

mct-a-co-palv'-ic, a. [Pref. meta-, nnd 
Eng. 'copaivk] Lerived from or contained In 
Copaiba (q.v.). 

metacopai vic-acid, s. 

C/ifm. .* C22II.14O4. An acid discovered by 
Strauss in 1S05 in tho balsam of copaiba, im- 

I iorted from Maracaibo. It- crystallizes in 
auiinic, insolubla in water, but is soluble iu 
alcohol and ether, and melts at 206*-200\ 
It has a hitter taato, an ncid reaction, and 
deeomjioses carbonates. neutral Holntion 
in ammonia forms white precipitates with tho 
salts of calcium, barium, and lead. 


mot-ilc'-ro-lcln, s. (Pref. met and Eng. 
acrolein. J 

Chan. : (^HjnOn = SCal^O. A crystalline 
liody polymenu with nc ruleto, obtained by 
heating tho hydrochloride of acrolein *itii 
potassium hydrate. It firms colonrbsa 
needle-shaped crystals, insoluble lu water, 
but soluble In ub'nhol nnd ether. It melts at 
50% but at a higher tcinperuturo Is changed 
Into acrolciu. 


m^t-a-^y-an itn' I-lino, ®. (Pref. meta-; 
Eng. cyan(ogen ), mid aniline.] 

tXNlO-NIKCflHfl) 

Ckem. .* C u ir l4 N 4 =r | A 

C(NI1)- Nll<C n !l 6 ) 

modification of cynnanllim*, ntilamed by dis- 


tilling u nun ido-ben zoic acid with a fourth of 
its w eight of pboephonc Anhydride. It melts 
at 51°. 

met-rw^f-mene, •. [Pref. mela-, and Eng 
cymeitf.J [CyMEXE.] 

met-a-di-^y-an-o-ben'-zene, 1. [Prefa. 
and dicyano-, aud Lag. btuzene.) 

Chan. : C^ll^CN*)* A cry'slallme suliatance 
obtained bv distilling the potassium salt of 
benzi ne-metidisulplionie m id with potassium 
cyanide. It is very soluble iu water, and 
rneits at 10o\ 

mct a-fcr-ric, a. (Pref. meta., and Eng. 
feme.] Lerived from or contained in feme 
add. 

mctafcrrlc-oriide, s. 

Che hi. : lejOjH'O. An insoluble modifica- 
tion of ferric hydrate produced by boiling the 
ordinary yellow hydrate in water for six or 
seven hours. It is tin n nearly insoluble la 
strong boiling nitric acid. 

met a fur -fii rol, «. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 

JurJuroL] 

Chem. : C3II4O2. An aromatic oil, always 
present in crude fuifurul. It has a lnglicr 
boiling point than fur) urn], and oxidizes very 
readily into a biowu resin. 

mct-a-gal -lato, e. (Pref. meta-, and Eng 
galldtc.] 

Chcm. : A salt of metagallic-acuL 

met-a-gAT-lic, a. [Pref. meta-. nnd Eng. 
gallic.] Derived from or contained in galbc- 
acid (q.v.). 

metagallic-acid, a. 

Chem. : C(jlI 4 Oo. A black shining mass re- 
sembling charcoal, obtained by heating dry 
gallic acid rapidly to 2 6U’. It is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in the alkalis, from which 
it is again precipitated by the addition of an 
ncid. It foiins insoluble salts will* several of 
tho metals. 

* met’-ago (ago as lg), «. [Eng. ?n<f(c), v. : 
*«(/;.] 

1. The act of measuring; measurement, es- 
pecially 01 coal. 

“ An net ... In ri'lrttlon to the luhnmMinnncnt or 
meta>je oi coaU."— thejw Tour Thro Un «o«, a). Hi. 

2. The charge or toll charged tor measuring. 

mct-a-gel'-a-tinc, s. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
gelatine.] 

Photag. : Gelatine which lias been deprived 
of Us setting power, usually by boiling with 
ammonia. It is sometimes used in pn tcrence 
to ordinary gelatine iu the earlier stages of 
compounding a gelatine emulsion. 

mSt-n-gen r -6-8iS, 9 . [Pref. meta-, and Eng., 
&c. genesis (q.v.).J 

Illol. : A term introduced by Prof. Owen, 
aud defined by him as — 

" The chnnees ut form which the rrprMentntlve of % 
apeclej vt mibrnil or jilnut umlovgui* in hy a 

seriew of ■mxi-«»lv<-ly Kourmtoil hull vhhuil» fix.m tho 
egg to the mntuu* or Imitvo Hlnte. It l« dUthiKui*b<-dl 
from iin'Uimor|iliuik In whli-li tho«e el>Hii(,x» sro 
mulervouo In the wune l ndhliluAL* — Comp. AnaL 
invt-rt. Anim. (Uloav ry.J 

To allow the distinction between metamor- 
phosis and metagenesis, lie. cntt-fiilly traces the 
comseuf dcvelupmcnt of the l^riiirnn pniasito 
of tho perch, ami points out Unit metamor- 
phosis “is attended with the casting -oft of a 
certain proportion of tin* precedent Individual,*’ 
or tho iicwnniinal maybe said 10 creep out 
from the old ; while iu metagenesis 
M the outer cn»o muI I»!1 tlmt fc-nvo form ami chAnwtrf 
to tho )<»omli*nt tmlixlilunl ihtUIi nml nro cut oifj 
they are not ihniiKud Into lJi» eorrr>|«mdinK |»arl» «■! 
the now linllvuliml. Tl.ru> ait* duo ton now ami dis- 
tinct develojnm uUl jTfKfaa. rrinlrroil |*n*lt>lr through 
the retrut.ou of n cert. tin jiroeorllou of tho um h.MtK^I 
yerm-celV Tho i nns aa l» e-»ontl«ll> the nnuo thnt 
wMih dovi*lti|ieo the ceminl'<rni Inrvnof tlir Idatou n 
within tho vii'Kiutm orm one. or the ovtvrn.il hud 
ft • in the II) dm, or the Internal bud fnun lint Ai it 4 . 
It H a n'lglit v nuMlllIrd |«rtliru<y<iiiie|i - ami tho 

L lmscx b> u hiili I 1 U«o>n«i*tivf eiivl.uluu* Un.xuf too 
* rni>‘‘i juiaei-o t tipmyll t lie oiltouiuatl e- oua »tn. e >wtu|« 
lt-trti>fiHiliiii{ to the tlnnl couilitiun of the ovtimrouft, 
lllnbU-M. hated, mi l r>e.te«J janviito nrr mncti 111 <ro 
tho«c of n mrt iitmem thniui nictumor|ilio»u.**— 7 > t.ft 
Aunt. Invert. .Ohmi., IccL xlll. 

Herbert >(M'neer (IVirreip/w of PMn>jy , vol. 1., 
eh. vii . ). udoptsthe H-rtii as 1 me of ibe tlireo 
divlshins of his itganingetiesia, nml divides it 
lulu (1) exbTiml, when* " the new individuals 
bud out, nut fnun nny sp«*eializi , d leprrxbn live 
organs, bn! fnun mis)>ccl.ili7ed parts of the 
parent;” nnd (2) internal, us in the casco! 


boiLb^; ptfilt, cat, ^oll, chorus, ^hln. bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin. o$ ; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxlat. Irig. 

•don, -tlan=s8han* -tlon, -Blon = shun; -^lon, -§lon — zhtin. -clous, -tlous, >siou»- «hu«. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcL dpL 
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metagenetic— metallic 


the “ King's-yellow worm" produced in tha 
egg of Distoma. It increases in size, and the 
greater part of its inner substance is trans- 
formed into Cercari# (the larvae of Distoina), 
until at length it becomes little more than a 
living sac. full of living offspring. In /Hstonia 
pncifica, the brood arising by internal gemma- 
tion are of the sama form as their parent, them- 
selves producing Cercariae after the same 
manner at a subsequent period. 

mct-a-ge-net'-ie, mefc-a-gen'-ic, a. [Me- 
tagenesis.] Belonging to or connected with 
metagenesis (q.v.). 

met ag nos’-ties, s. [Pref. meta -, and Gr. 
Ywucri? (gnosis) = knowledge.] A synonym for 
metaphysics, because it transcends ordinary 
knowledge. ( McCiintock & Strong.) 

*met-a gram’ ma ti^m, s. [Gr. nerd 

(meta) beyond, over, and ypdgg.a ( gramnvi ), 
genit. ypa^f/aTo; (grammatos) = a letter.) The 
same as Anagbammatism (q.v.). 

met a hso -mo -glo-bm, s. [Pref. m eta-, 

and Eng. Auuno^fobin.] 

Chem. : A mixture of hsemntin and an albu- 
minous substance resembling serum-albumin, 
produced by the decomposition of haemo- 
globin, when a concentrated solution of this 
substance is left to itself, at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It has an acid reaction. 

tnet’-al, *mct-tal, * met-tall, * met tle, 

s. &'a. IFr. metal , from Lat. metallum = a 
mine, metal ; Gr. /lutoAAov ( nutation )= a pit, 
a mine, a mineral, a metal.] 

A. As substantive ; 

I. Ord inary Lang uage : 

I. Literally: 

* (1) A mine. 

"It waa impossible to live without our king, but as 
•laves live, that is such who are visibly dead, and 
persons condemned to metals."— Jer. Taylor: Burtor 
(Ep. Dedic.) 

(2) la the same sense as II. 4. 

“Where one vcine is discovered, there la another 
alwayes found uot far off : which ia a i nle observed not 
in mines of silver onely, but also in all others of what 
mettaU soever: aud hereuptm it seemeth that ^the 
Greeks doe call them metatla (fxera ra aAAa)." — 
P. Holland : Pliuie, bk. xxxiii., ch. vi. 

* 2. Fig. : Courage, spirit, mettle. (Now 
only written mettle.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. (PL): A term applied, in popular 
language, to a number of elementary sub- 
stances which agree in presenting in various 
degrees certain well-defined physical charac- 
ters, such as lustre, malleability, and ductility, 
and of which substances gold and silver may 
be regarded as typical representatives. In a 
strictly chemical sense the definition is inade- 
quate, as there are several metallic substances 
to which it has only a slight and relative ap- 
plication. 

2 . Civil Engineering : 

(1) Broken stone for roads, according to 
the McAdara principle. 

(2) Broken stone around and beneath the 
wooden ties of a railway ; ballast. 

3. Founding: The workman's term for cast- 
iron. 

4. Ceol. : Some geologists have supposed 
that tin is of higher antiquity than copper, 
copper than lead or silver, and all of them 
more ancient than gold. But later observa- 
tion has brought together facts inconsistent 
with this hypothesis. 

5. Class : The technical name for the molten 
glass in readiness for blowing or casting. 

6. Metall. : [Metallurgy]. 

7. Ordn. : The effective power of the guns 
of a vessel expressed in the sum of the weights 
of the solid shot. 

8. Rail-engin. (PL): The rails of a railroad. 

B. As adj. : Made of metal ; metallic. 

T (1) Bimetallism: 

Currency: Loosely, the concurrent coinage 
of two metals into standard money; more 
exactly, the legal obligation of n national mint 
to coin both gold and silver at a fixed ratio 
between the two metals, coupled with a law 
giving such coina equal monetary power with- 
out discrimination as to the metal of which 
they are composed; in either sense popularly 
termed a double standard. This system was 
first introduced in 1S03 by the French law 
of 7 Germinal, year xi., which enacted that 


5 grammes weight of silver, nine-tenths fiue, 
should be coined into the monetary uuit 
of one franc. The kilogramme of standard 
silver was therefore coined into 200 francs. 
The same law provided for the kilogramme 
of standard gold, nine-tenths fine, being 
coined into 155 pieces of 20 francs, equal 
to 3,100 francs, or at the rate of 6 grammes 
weight of standard gold into J5>4 francs, 
thus establishing the mint ratio of 15% to 1 
(i.e. t which still remains the propor- 

tionate weight aud comparative mint value, in 
France, of nny given sum in French-coined 
silver and gold respectively. That bimetallism 
provides an actual double standard is scientifi- 
cally untrue, since the natural law of supply 
and demand renders a continuous parity be- 
tween any two commodities at a fixed ratio 
not only unlikely but almost impossible. In 
actnal operation, the plan resolves itself into 
what may be called alternative monometallism; 
that is (o say, of two metals legally employed 
on equal terms as a basis of a currency, the 
cheaper (at the established ratio) will be the 
actual standard, supplanting and practically 
nullifying the other and dearer standard until 
such time ns the natural laws of commodity shall 
reverse the conditions or reestablish between 
the metals a natural parity in the exchanges— 
the latter being a rare occurrence. Two sepa- 
rate and different standards for the same thing 
is a logically absurd proposition, but a legalized 
choice between two nominal standards is quite 
reasonable. This bimetallism actually contem- 
plates. [Money, % ; Value, «,.] 

(2) Bimetallist : One who favors bimetallism. 

(3) r t nad metal : The same as Metal, s., A. 
II. 1. (1). 

metal broker, s. One who deals or 

trades in metals. 

metal-easting, s. The act or process of 
producing casts in inetal by pouring it into 
moulds while in a state of fusion. 

metal-furniture, s. 

Print. : The metallic portion of the pieces 
used in filling up blanks, Ac., in chases. It 
includes reglet, side sticks, head and foot 
sticks, quotation furniture (hollow pieces of 
metal used to fill up blank spaces), and hollow 
quadrats. [Furniture.] 

metal gauge, s. A gauge for determin- 
ing the thickness of sheet metaL 

metal-plane, s. A form of plana for 
facing soft inetal plates by taking a fine shav- 
ing therefrom. The angle of tha plane with 
the sole is adapted to the hardness of the 
metal being worked. 

metal saw, s. A fine-toothed, hard, 
steel saw stretched in a frame, and used for 
sawing inetal ; a hack-saw. 

met -gil, v.t. I Metal, $.] To cover with 
metal ; to lay metal on, as roads with broken 
granite, &c. 

met-al-de-byde, s. [Pref. met-, and Eng. 

aldehyde.] 

Che m. ; C0II4O = j An isomeric mo- 

dification of aldehyde, formed by the action 
of dilute acids, calcic chloride, Arc., on alde- 
hyde cooled to a temperature below O’. It 
crystallizes in needles or prisms, insoluble in 
water, but slightly soluble in alcohol and 
ether. It sublimes at 100°, and at a higher 
temperature is partly reconverted into alde- 
hyde. 

met a lep-sis, s. [Gr. = participation, from 
fiera (meta) — with, and Arjd/is ( lepsis ) = a 
taking, from Ai}^o/aai ( lipsomai ), fut. of Aa p- 
fiavu) (lam) >ano) = to take.] 

Rhet. : The continuation of a trope to one 
word through a succession of significations, or 
the union of two or more tropes of a different 
kind in one word, so that several gradations 
or intervening senses come between (lie word 
expressed aud the thing intended by it : as. 
“ In one Ciesar there are many Mariuses ; " 
here Marius, by a synecdoche or autonomasia, 
is put for any ambitions, turbulent man, and 
this, by a metonymy of the cause, for the ill 
effects of such a temper to the public. 

met-a lep' sy, $. [MErALEPsis.] 

met-a-lep'-tie, met -a- lep'- tic- al, a . 

[Gr. /acTaArjTTTifcos ( metalcptikos ) = capable of 
partaking or receiving.] [Meta lepsis.] 


I, Ordinory Language : 

1. Pertaining to a metalepsie or participa- 
tion ; translative. 

2. Transverse : as, the metaleptic motion of 
a muscle. 

II. Chem. : A term suggested by Dumas to 
express the substitution of chlorine for hydro- 
gen, atom for atom, in organic compounds. 

met-a-lep'-tic-al ly, adv. [Eng. metalep* 
tical *■ -ly.) In a inetaleptic manner ; by trans- 
position. 

met’-al ine, s. [Eng. metal; - ine .) A com- 
pound for journal-boxes of metal, metallic 
oxide, organic matter, reduced to powder and 
compounded with wax, gum, or fatty matters. 

met’-alled, a. [Eng. metal ; ~ed.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : Coated or covered with inetal, as a 
ship of war. 

" 2. Fig. : Full of metlle or spirit ; mettled, 
ardent. 

II. Civil Engin.: Covered or overlaid with 
metal, as a road. 

me-tal-lic, * me tal'-liek, * me t&l'-Iio- 

al, a. ILat. victallicus, from metallum = a 
mine, a inetal ; Gr, peraWt kos (metallikos) ; 
Fr. mitalique ; ltal. metallico; Sp. metalico.] 

1. Pertaining to a metal or metals; consisting 
of or containing inetal ; having the nature or 
properties of a metal ; resembling a metal. 

“ In his womb wm hid metallic ore, 

The work ol sulphur." Milton : P. L., L 671. 

2. Sounding as metal would sound if struck ; 
ringing. 

“A distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet 
apparently muffled reverberation.” — E. A. Poe: Pan 
of the Bouse of Usher. 

H Bimetallic: Pertaining to or characteristic 
of Bimetallism. [Metal, s. ^ (1).] 

metallic barometer, s. A form of 
metal barometer, as contradistinguished from 
an instrument in which a fluid is employed. 
Also known as a holosteric barometer. Vidl 
invented the diaphragm form. [Aneroid.] 
Bourdon invented the bent-tube form ; a 
flattened, curved, exhausted tube, one end of 
which is fixed and the other geared to an 
index-pointer which traverses a graduated 
arc. Changes of pressure of the etmosphera 
affect the curvature of the tube, and so move 
the finger. 

metallic-cartridge, s. A cartridge in 
winch the charge is contained in a metallic 
capsule, in contradistinction to tlie paper car- 
tridge. 

metallic cuckoo-shrikcs, s. pi 

Ornith. : The genus Campophaga, consisting 
of African cuckoo-shrikes with metallic plum- 
age. 

metallic-elements, s. pi. 

Chem. : Those elements which possess cer- 
tain properties in a greater or less degree, such 
as lustre, malleability, ductility, and conduc- 
tivity for the electric current. The most im- 
portant are : potassium, sodium, magnesium, 
barium, strontium, calcium, aluminium, chro- 
mium, zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel, tin, 
gold, platinum, lead, mercury, silver, copper, 
cadmium, bismuth, arsenic,’ and antimony. 
[Elements.] 

metallic-lustre, s. [Lustre.] 

metallic- oxide, s. A compound of 

metal and oxygen. 

metallic -pa eking, s. Piston-packing, 
consisting of a ring or several rings of iron or 
other metal cast so ns to possess elasticity in 
themselves, or cut into segments and pressed 
against the interior of the cylinder by springs. 

metallic-paper, s. Paper for memo, 

randum-books, adapted to take an indelible 
mark from a leaden or pewter pencil. Tha 
paper is surfaced with a solution of lime, 
whiting, ami size. 

metallic-pencil, s. A pencil made with 
a tip or point of lead or pewter, aud used for 
writing on metallic paper. 

metallic-salts, s. pi. 

Chem.: Compounds formed by the substitu- 
tion of a inetal or metals for one or more of 
the displaceable hydrogen atoms in an acid. 

metallic-tinkling, s. 

Path. : A sound as of tinkling metal heard 


^ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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by means of the stethoscope, especially If 
succusBion he practised when, in the pneumo- 
thorax, air is miugled with liquid iu a cell. 

metallic tissue loom, *, A loom for 
weaving with metallic threads, as in making 
gold and silver lace, braid, Ac., entirely of 
metal, without any inixtaie of silk or oLlier 
threads. These looms Bre also used in making 
tissues in which the warp is of silk or thread 
and the weft of gold or silver wire nr silk 
thread covered with a flattened silver wire 
which has been gilt. 

metallic tractors, s. pi. 

Hist . (£■ Med. : Plates of metal, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Elisha Perkins, of Plnintlcld, 
Connecticut, possessed the power, when ap- 
plied to a diseas'd part, of removing pain, 
and effecting a cure. Dr. Perkins had an 
agent in England, and the success claimed 
for the tractors led to the investigation men- 
tioned in the extract. 

"Dr. Hnyeurth of B«th (In conjunction with Mr. 
Jliclmrd Smith of Bristol) tented the value of I’erkins' 
TTu-Uil/ir tractors »iy •ohatitutliiR two pieces of wood, 
l<hmted in lmititlou of them, or eveu n pair of teu- 
]«miy nails disguised with scallnit-wax, or a coni lfl 
of *tatc-|K<nciis; which they found to jkjmcm nit the 
virtues that were claimed for the real instruments." — 
Carpenter • Human l’hynol., »i 86J* (Note.) 

■mc-t&l H fac-ture, s. [Eat. m etnllum = 
a mine, a metal, and factum = a making; 
facia — to make.] The manufacture of metals. 

met al Ilf cr ous, a. [Lat. metallifer = 
producing metal . = a mine, a metal ; 

fero — to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. soil'. 
-OU5 ; Fr. 7 lUtallifere; ltal. mtallifcro ; tsp. 
? netalifcro.] Producing metal, yielding metals: 
as, a metalliferous district. 

me tSl'-ll form, n. [Lat. mctnllum ~ a 
mine, a metal, and forma = form, shape ; Fr. 
mefafft/brTne.) Having the form of metal; 
resembling inetal. 

mctr-al lino, a. IFr. mftallin; ltal. metal- 
linof S\k mctalino.] Pertaining to a metal or 
metals ; containing or cunsistiug of metal ; 
metallic. 

"The quicksilver w«s by thU meana brought to 
apjkwa very ch so find lovely metalline cylinder, nut 
Ititcrnipted uy iutent]>enicd bubbles ns before."— Boyle : 
Works. i. Ps. 

met' al ling, s. lEng. -metal ; 4x1(1.] 

1. The act or system of covering with metal, 
os roads. 

2. The materials, as broken stones, Ac., 
with which loads are metalled. 

mSt'-al-list, a. [Fr. mAaffwfe.] 

1. An advocate of metallic money or cur- 
rency as opposed to paper money. 

2. One who is skilled in nu tuls, their proper- 
ties and their uses. 

• mSt al li-za' tlon, s. IEng. metalline); 
-ofmH ; Fr. iiitt/ftttaificm.] Tho act or process 
of metallizing or forming Into a metal. 

• met al-llzo, v.t. IEng. mrtal; 4zt; Fr. 
mrtalluter ; Sp. melalizar.] To form into a 
metal ; to give proper metallic properties to. 

chrome, 11 mo-taV-lo-chro- 
*. IGr. ^rraAAoc (mrtullon) = a metal, 
and ( chroma ) = colour.) A colouring 

of metals by means of galvanism. It is an 
invention of Nobili, and consists in depositing 
thin films of n mclal on metallic bodies by 
means of n galvanic battery, so as to form a 
number of rings. As the deposited rings ure 
not everywhere of the same thickness, they pro- 
duce elevations and depressions, which, though 
not visible to the naked eye, nevertheless 
cause a refraction of tho rays of light, thus 
giving rise to tho formation of prismatic 
colours. 

cn£t-$l-l<!>g'~ ra - phfst, s. (Eng. metalh* 
grnph(y); -tsf.l A writer upon metallography 
or tho science of metals. 

met al lSg'-ra-phy, *. (Or. fiiraKXov 
( metalton ) =■ metal, ami ypd>f»w ( graphn ) = to 
write, to describe ; Fr. mctallographi*.] 

1. The science of metals ; an ncrount of 
nn tals or metallic substances. 

2. A process invented by Abnt»», in ISM. 
It consists iu printing from wooden blocks 
upon metallic surfaces, so ns to produce Imi- 
tations of the grain of the wood. A veneer of 
wood Is wetted with n solution of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric ncld, and is then impressed upon 


the inetal so as to cause the deposition of a 
coloured metallic oxide. Or the impression la 
taken on calico, which is then in b condition 
to transfer it to the inetal under pressure. 

3. A substitute for lithography in which 
metallic plates are substituted for tho litho- 
graphic stone. 

mct'-al-loid, a. A i s. IGr. pcroA.\oe ( metal - 
Ion) == metal, and (c idos) = form, Bp- 

pearatice; Fr. mitallmde.] 

A. As adj. : Having tho form or appearance 
of a metal ; like, relating, or pertaining to 
metalloids. 

B. /is substantive; 

Chem. (Id.): Non-inetallie elements. A term 
applied by Berzelius, in 1811, to distinguish 
the non-metallic elementary substances from 
the metals, iu which Bense it has been com- 
monly used to the present time. The non- 
metailic elements arc : oxygen, sulphur, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, carbon, boron, silicou, hydrogen, 
seleoimn, sml tellurium. 

* met al loid al, a. (Eng. metalloid ; -aZ.J 
The same as Metalloid, A. (q.v.). 

mct-al-lur'-gic, met-al-lur'-gic-al, a. 

[Eng*, metallurgy) ; -ic, -teal,* Fr. meiallur- 
giqxie ; ltal. mctallurgico.] Of or pertaining 
to metallurgy or the art of working metals. 

mctallnrglc-chcmistry, s. 

Chem. : The term embraces the application 
of chemical principles, as distinct from me- 
chanical means, in the separation of metals 
from their ores and compounds. It includes 
melting by reduction, as when hydrocarbons 
are brought into contact with metallic oxides at 
a high temperature ; melting by oxidation of 
Impurities; separation by solvents, as when 
lead is employed to recover silver and gold 
from their sulphides ; and tho precipitation of 
one metal by another, as iu tho case of tho 
deposition of copper from its solution by 
metallic iron, together with tho application 
of the laws of electricity in the important 
process of electro-plating, Ac. 

mct'-al lur-gist, s. (Eng. metallurgy) ; -ist ; 
Fr. uietallurgiste.] A worker in metals ; one who 
purities, relines, and prepares metals for use. 

met'-al-lnr-gy, s. [Fr. mftallurgie , from 
Low I .at. * metallurgia, from Gr. prraAAovpyos 
(metallourgos) = working in metals, mining; 
fiernAAoup-ycw (metallourgeo) — to work metals; 
^ercAW ( mctallon ) = metal, and epy ov (ergon) 
= work ; ltal. metallurgia ; fjp. metalurgia.] 
The art of separating metals from their ores 
or from impurities ; comprehending the pro- 
cesses of smelting, reducing, rctlning, alloy- 
ing, parting, plating, Ac. 

* mot‘-al-man, s. (Eng. metal , aud nian.] A 
worker in metals, n smith. 

* mct-a-log'-ic-al, «. (Pref. meta- > and Eng. 

logical.] Beyond too province of logic. 

met a lu' min a, s. [Pref. met- t and Eng. 

aluviina.] 

Chnn. : A name applied to tho solublo dihy- 
drato of alumina, obtained by dialysing a 
solution of acetate altered by heat* Tho so- 
lution is tasteless, and neutral to test paper. 

mct'&l'-y-SiS, $ . (Pref. met-, and Eng. (nn)a- 

tysts.] 

Chem. : Ddberciner’s name for Catalysis(q.v.), 

met-a-mar gilr'-ic, (I. [Pref. virta., and 
Eng.* m a rgaric.] Contained in or derived from 
maigaric acid. 

mctamargarlc-acld, s. 

Chem.: An acid onee supposed to bo Iso- 
meric with nmrgnric acid, but now known to 
be a mixture of Hlearic and palmitic adds. 

met a m6 c6n' ic,a. [Pref. mWu-, ami Eng. 
7 neomie.) Contained in or derived from me- 
conic-ncid. 

mctamcconlc acid, s. [Combsic-aci d. ] 

mSt* a-moro. s. [Gr. n<ra (meta) = with, 
among, nnd pc'po? (mrros) - a part, J 

Comp. A Jiat. : One of a series of similar parts. 

met a mdr' lo. a . [ M kt vmiuusm. ] 

Chem. : Befcrring to the quality of nn-t-a- 
merisin. 


mo-tam -er lsm, s. [Pref. meta- ; Gr. pipo* 
(nteros)— a part, and Eug. Buff, -im] [Isom- 

EJ1ISM. ] 

mct-a-mor'-phlc* a. [Eag.meta7norj)K(ons); 
•ic.] * 

1. Ord. Lang. : Producing or causing meta- 
morphosis ; transfoniiing ; causing clrnuge In 
form or structure. 

2. GeoL : (See the compound), 
metamorphlc-limcstono, s. 

(Jcol. : Crystalline or, as it was called by 
the older geologists. Primary Limestone. In 
general it occurs in thin beds forming a 
foliated schist, resembling gneiss or mica- 
seliist, nnd alternating with those rocks, in 
which case it often contains crystals of mica, 
sometimes with quartz, hornblende, talc, 
chlorite, garnet, &c. At other times, it is a 
white, crystalline, granular marble, capable of 
being used for sculpture. It is largely devel- 
oped in the Alps, and more sparingly in the 
hypogene districts of Norway, Sweden, aad 
Scotland. 

metamorphic rocks, mctamorphic- 
strata, s. pi. 

Geol. : The term— first proposed by Lyell 
in 1833, nnd since universally adopted— for 
tho strati lied crystalline rocks — that is, rocks 
which have been presumably laid down ori- 
ginally by the action of water, and then 
transformed by lire, chemical agency, pres- 
sure, or all Combined. Metamorphic action 
is divided into local— affecting only small 
portions of rock, or small areas, nnd regional 
—affecting rocks over considerable regions. 
The metamorphic rocks constitute one of the 
five great classes of rocks. The chief are gneiss, 
curite, hornblende schist, serpentine, actino- 
lite schist, mica-schist or micaceous schist, 
clay slate, argillaceous schist or argillite, 
chlorite schist, qnartzito or quartz rock, and 
crystalline or metamorphic limestone. Besides 
these w hich were probably at first sedimentary, 
the other classes of rocks have in place* 
undergone metamorphosis. 

met-a-mor' phino, s. (Pref. meta -, and 
Eng. 7U0i7>.‘uac.J 

Chem. : An opium base obtained from tho 
residue in the preparation of opium tinc ture. 
It crystallizes from alcohol iu stellate groups 
of prisms. It is not bitter; dissolves in COO 
parts cold water, and in nine parts boiliug 
alcohol. It is nearly insoluble in ether. 

mct-a-mor'-phism, $. (Eng. metamorph(ose); 
•ism !] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tho net or process of meta- 
morphosing or changing llic form or structure 
of anything. 

2. Geol. : Tho chnnges, chemical, mineralo- 
gical, and textural, which have been produced 
iu the rocks, called, in consequence, meta- 
morphic. [MCTAMORrillOHOCKS.) 

met-a-mor '-p hist, s. [Eng. mdamor))}i(osi$); 
-u>t.]' 

Church Hist. : A nnme given to certain snera- 
mentarians of tho fifteenth century, who 
affirmed Hint Christ’s natural body with which 
he nseonded was wholly deified, and had 
entirely lost its humanity. (Shipley.) 

* mct-a-mor'-phlzc, v.t. (Eng. mrtamor* 
ph(osis)': -u«.) To transform, to change, to 
metamorphose. 

met-a-mor' phoso, i\f. [Fr. m&amnrpftnjrr.) 
IMKTAMonrn isis.) To transform ; to change 
into n different form ; to ehniige tho form, 
sliupe, or character of; to transmute. 

“Onn tmPftutwtuKtlnt?. tnrtamorphnar. 

Ami ilutrm wliulu Benin ol Imiv-Oi. like Orj>l»pu».“ 
Huttrr • Mitre.' btneout M-iu-zVa 

* met a mor’ phoso,*. [MirrA>u»ummsK. r.) 
A change of fnrni or elinracter ; u melaiuor- 
phosis, a transformation* 

" Whnt odlon* chMip«, 

Whnt mrt/tMorfthoM »trlk<-n llioUul'Ivu* eye 7'* 

rA»m/ni)n .Su liifH. 111. 

* m<5t n. mor -plio Bcr, s. [Eng. whnnor* 
phos(e); -rr.l One who or thnt which meU- 
innrphoseH, ehangi s, or transforms. 

met a mor pho sSo, n. (Eng. wrMmor- 
phn. (•); .] of or pertaining to inetamor- 

phoxis ; rhnngmg tho form or character; 
imnsforming. 

m<$t a mor pho sis. j*. [l*at., from Gr. 

pt7anap<t>uHH* (mi ltnn»vj<hniif) es ji tninsfnrmn- 


, as ; oxpoct, ^Conophon, exist, ph = £ 
stous = shus. -bio, -tUo, Ac. = bpl, dpL 


boil, ; piJilt, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hlu. bouoh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin 
-cian, -tlan = shan* -tlon, -slon = shim ; -tion, jion — zhun* -clous, -ttous, - 
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tion, from perapop^aopat (metamor}>hoomai) — 
to chauge, to be transformed : pcra. (meta) = 
denoting change, mid pop<f>6u> (morpkoo) r= to 
form ; popfty ( morpkc ) = form, * sliapj ; Fr. 
metamorphose; ItaL metarrwr/ose ; Sp. meta- 
morfosis.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : A change or transformation 
In the form, shape, structure or character of 
anything. 

"There fire probable machines In epic poems, where 
the gods are no less actors than the men ; but the leas 
credible sort, such as metamorphose*, are far more 
rare.*'— Broome: On the Odyssey. 

IL Technically: 

1. BoL : A change, especially of an abnormal 
character, in an organ. It may be progressiva 
or retrogressive. Calyx, corolla, stamens, and 
-pistils are all transformed leaves. This in- 
teresting discovery — foreshadowed by Jung 
nr Jungius in ltif 8, Linmens in 17d3, and 
Caspar Friedrich Wollf in 1759— was first 
clearly enunciated by Goetlia in 1790. In 
the Peony, Pcronia albijlora, a whole series 
of connecting links may be observed between 
the form of the lower leaves and that of the 
petals, the higher leaves and then the bracts 
being the connecting links. In the White 
Water-lily, Nymphan alba, a similar grad«r:on 
may ba observed between petals and stamens. 
In tha double-flowered cherry the pistils will 
sometimes be found to have reverted to the 
appearance of leaves. 

2. Entom . ; A series of transformations 
which insects undergo in their progress from 
the egg to full maturity. Macleay divided 
metamorphosis into obtect, as in Lepidoptera 
ami Trichoptera ; coarctate, as in Hymenop- 
tera and Diptera ; incomplete, as in Coleop- 
tera and Aptera; and semi-complete, as in 
Orthoptera and Hemiptera. Now only two 
divisions are generally recognized— viz., per- 
fect when the pupa is inactive, and imperfect 
when it is the reverse. In the Lepidoptera 
(Butterflies and .Moths), the metamorphosis is 
complete. They may stand aa types in this 
respect of tha whole class. The animal 
emerges from tha egg as a caterpillar with 
six legs, which will become the future legs 
of tha perfect insect, and some prolegs, 
destined to disappear. Its function in the 
larval state is to eat, which it does with such 
vigour and persistency that its skin, time after 
time, becomes too small to contain its expand- 
ing body, and has to ha renewed. When tha 
caterpillar is full grown it ceasea to eat, 
becomes quiescent, and lias developed around 
it a horny case, in which it lies like a corpsa 
in its coffin. In due tima it makes its way 
out of its chrysalis as a fully-developed winged 
animal. There ara analogous changes more 
or less complete in the other orders. 

3. Zool. : Metamorphosis takes place in 
many other animals besides insects. Thus a 
barnacle (Lepas) or an acorn-sliell (Balanus) 
is at first a free and swimming creature, which 
Ultimately becomes sedentary and attached to 
rocks or ships’ bottoms. Metamorphosis exists 
also in Annelids, in Molluscs, in Medusas, Ac. 
[Metaoenesis.) 

* met-a-mor-phos'-tic-al, a. [Eng. meta- 
morph os(p) ; t connective, and suff. -ten/.] Per- 
taining to or produced hy metamorphosis. 

?net a mor-phot'-ic, a. [Metamorphosis.] 

Entom. : An epithet applied to a system 
originated by Swammerdam tor tha classifica- 
tion of insects. 

"The metawrnhotle system divider Insects Into 
those that umler^'j complete ami incomplete meta- 
morphoses. ^ ''—Ewyc, Bra. (eil 9(h). xiii. H7. 

met am y-lcne, s. [Pref. met-, and Eng. 

amyfone.) 

Chcm. : CooII-io. A compound polymeric 
with amylene, contained in the higher portion 
of the distillate produced by heating amylic 
alcohol with sulphuric acid. 

Met-an-gis-mon'-i-too, s. rl [Gr. perd. 
(mcfa) = in; ayyeiop (an;yt .ion) =. a vessel, a 
receptacle, and /aapo? (monos) = alone, only.] 

Church Hist. : A sect of heretics of the 
third century, who maintained that the union 
between the Father and the Son in the Trinity 
was effected by the Son entering into the 
Father, as a lesser vessel may be placed in a 
greater. (Blunt.) 

met-an-ti-mon -ic, a. [Pref. met -, and Eng. 
antimonic.] Derived from antimony. 

metantimonic acid. s. 

Chem. : ShChHO. A white powder obtained 


by the action of nitric acid, containing a 
little hydrochloric acid on metallic antimony. 
It is sparingly soluble iu water, and its solu- 
tion reddens litmus. 

met-a-pec'-tate, s. [Eng. metapect(ic) ; -ate. 
(CAm.).] 

Chem. : A salt of metapectic acid. 

met a-pcc -tic, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
pectic.) Derived from pectic acid. 

metapectlc-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH^Og (?). Acide cellnliqne. An 
amorphous mass obtained by boiling pectic 
acid with caustic alkali. It is deliquescent, 
solubla in water, and destitute of rotatory 
power. Tha me tape states. except the basic 
salts, are all soluble in water. 

met-a^pcc’-tm, s. [Pref. mrto-, and Eng. 

pectin.) 

Chem. : An isomeric modification of pectin 

(q.v.). 

me-taph'-er y, s. [Or. pera^epta ( metaphtro ) 
— to carry over, to transfer: pref. meta -, and 
Gr. <£epa> ( phero ) = to bear, to carry.] 

Lot. : Displacement of organs. 

mej'-a phor, * met-a-phore, s. [Fr. 

vi ctaphore, trom i^it. vutaphora, from Gr. 
ft eTa<popd ( metapkorit ) = a transferring of a 
word from its proper signification to nnothcr, 
from ficra^epo* (metaphero) = to transfer, to 
carry over: perd (meta) = over, beyond, and 
4>epui (phero) — to bear, to carry, bp. A Ital. 
metafora.) 

Rhet. : A figure of speech by which r. word 
is transferred from an object to which impro- 
perly belongs to another, in such a manner 
that a comparison is implied thougli not 
formally expressed ; a simile without any 
word implying comparison ; a short simile. 
Tims, “ that man is a fox," is a metaphor ; but 
“that man i3 like a fox,” is a simile. “He 
bridles liis temper," is a metaphor, expressing 
that a man restrains or controls liis temper, 
as a bridle serves to restrain or control a 
horse. 

" Analogies are used la aid of conviction ; metavhort 
as means of illustration."— Coleridge : Aid* to Jlcjltc- 
tion (isno). p. H9. 

met-a-phor'-i'c, met-a-phor’-ic~al, a. 

[Fr. ’metaphor iyue, from Gr. peTafiopiKos {iiieta- 
phorikos), from pera^opd (metaphora) = a meta- 
phor; Ital. & bp. vietaphorico.) Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a metaphor ; containing a 
metaphor ; not literal ; not to be understood 
literally. 

"This does not. at the very first eight, appear to be a 
met’ phor ical expression." — South : Sermon*, vol. v„ 
Ber. 7. 

mct-a-phor-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. metaphor- 
ical; -ly.] In a' metaphorical manner; in 
metaphors ; not literally. 

“I make bold thus to talk mrfanhorteally for the 
ripening of the wits of young readers.'*— Banyan.- Pd- 
grim't Progress, pt. iL 

* met’-a-phor-ist, s. [Eng. metaphor ; -tsfi] 
One who makes or uses metaphors. 

met-a-phos'-phates, s. pi. [Pret meta 

and Eng. phosphates.] 

Chem. : The salts of met. a phosphoric acid, 
obtained by igniting the diliydric phosphate 
of a fixed base. 

met-a-phos-phor'-ic, a. [Pref. meta -, and 
Eng. 2 >hosphoric.) Denved from phosphoric- 
acid. 

metaphosphori c-acid, s. 

Chem. : POoHO. A acid formed by dis- 
solving phosphoric anhydride in cold water. 
It is very soluble iu water, nnd its solution 
coagulates albumen. 

* met'-a-phrase, s. [Gr. perd<*>pa<ns ( meta - 
phrasis) = a paraphrasing, from peri (mrta) = 
denoting change, and <£paoa's (phrasut)= a 
saying, a phrase.] 

1, A literal or verbal translation ; a trans- 
lation from ona language into another, word 
for word, or phrase f.ir phrase. 

"His metaphrase of the Primes 1 b still iu our 
hands.** — Bp. Hall : To Mr. S. Burton. 

2. A phrase replying to another ; a repartee. 

** I’m somewhat dull still in the manly art 
Of phrase and metaphrase." 

E. B. Brouoiing: Aurora Leigh, viii. 

* met'-a-phrase, v.t. [Metaphrase, s .] To 
translate literally ; to render word for word. 


* met'-a-phrast, s. [Gr. /uera^peurn?? (mita- 

phrasfes) one who translatea from one lan- 
guage into another ; Fr. metaphraste.] A lite- 
ral trausl ^or ; one who trauslutes from one 
language :..„o another word for word. 

" George Sandys, Esq., the famous traveller and e*- 
cel lent poetical metaphrati."— Wood: Fa*U Uxoniente a. 
p. 1.2S5. 

* mst-a-phras'-tic, * met-a-phras'-tic- 

al, a. [Eng. metaphrfot ; -tc,*-icui.] C!*»sely 
dr literally translated ; translated woid for 
word. 

"Maxtma3 Planades. who has the merit of having 
familiarised to his countrymen many L lui classic- of 
tho lower cm pus?, by metaphraxt tv versions."— H a rlon: 
But. Eng. Poetry, ji. 109. 

tmet-a-phre'-non, s. [Gr. p.erd(i>ptvoy 

(metaptiraion) (see def.) : pref. vieL*-, and Gr. 
foqy (phren) = the midriff. J 

Anat. : The parts behind the midriff — fie., 
the back from the neck to the loins. 

t met-a-phys'-ic, * met-a-phys’-ike, a. 

& s. [Lat. mctiiphysicns— metaphysical ; mela- 
physica = metaphysics, from Gr. /xtra ra 
Quailed (meta ta pints ika) = after physics ; be- 
cause the study of metaphysics was* supposed 
fitly to follow that of physics or natural 
science.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to metaphysics ; ab- 
stract, general ; existing only iu thought, nud 
not in l eality. 

" By any metaphytick book ."— Grew : Cormo. Saem. 
hkwiv., oh. viir 

2. According to the rules or principles of 
metaphysics. 

3. Supernatural, preternatural. 

B, As subst. : Metaphysics. 

" Of logik«. of natumll philnutia, of metaphutk*. m — 

Tyndall: WorlMi, p. lot. 

H The form lnetaphyslc as a substantive 
is growing in favour, especially amuiig the 
studeuts of German philosophy. 

met-a-phy^'-ic-al, a. [Eng. metaphysic; 
-a/.]* r ihe some as’ M et a physic (q.v.). 

"Language more precise nud luminous thnn hnr 
ever been employed by any other » nter."’ 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

met-a-phys-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eb"* meta- 
physical; -hj.) In a metaphysical manner; 
according to the rules or principles ot meta- 
physics. 

" Those who discourse metaphytieaTly of the nature 
of truth." — south : Sermons, vol. viu, ser. 5. 

met-a-phy-£i'-cian, s. [Eng. metnphysic ; 
-fan.’] One who studies or is versed iu tlm 
acience of metaphysics. 

* met-a-phy-si'-cian ism, s. [Eng. meta- 
physician ; -ism.] 1 he science of metaphysics. 

" Phrenology and metaphysicianitm.’'—E. A. Poe: 
Imp of the Penerse. 

mct-a-physi-co-, pref. [METArnvsic.] 

metaphysi co -theological, a. Em- 
bracing metaphysics and tlieoiogy. 

mct-a-phys'-ics, mct-a-phy§’-ic, * met- 
a-phys'-lcks, s. [Metaphysic.] 

1. Hist. & Philos. : A term popularly em- 
ployed to denote a science dealing with sub- 
jects incapable of being dealt with by physical 
research. Broadly viewed, the Aristotelian 
metaphysic was the science of the first prin- 
ciples of being, the science of the first principles 
of knowing, and the science of God, as the be- 
ginning and ending of all things ; and these 
three were the foundation of scholastic philo- 
sophy, which found its highest expression iu 
Thomas Aquinas (circ. 1225-1274). Meta- 
physics “ is made by him conversant with 
being as such and its modifications. In itself 
each ens is res and mum ; in distinction from 
others it is aliquitl ; as in harmony with the 
action of the knowing faculties, it is verum ; 
and as harmonizing with the will, it is bonum.* 
The Roman metapliysic of the present day is, 
to a great extent, Thomist, and is divided into 
General, or Ontology, ami Special, embracing 
Cosmology, Psychology, ami Natural (as dis- 
tinguished from Moral and Dogmatic) Theo 
logy. The Leibuitzo-Wolfian metapliysic Is 
noteworthy for its rationalistic tendency. 
Its ontology treats of the existent in general; 
its rational psychology, of the soul as a simple 
non-extemled substance; its cosmology, of the 
world as a whole ; and its rational theology 
of the existence and attributes of God. The 
Metapliysic of Kant was rationalist. Sum- 
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u.arJziiiK the remancs accompanying his notice 
of the coarse for 1766, Wallace says : 

•' In tb« course co MetApliytlca tbo mrly lectures 
would ile-l with cxpenvutml Eijcliylvtj. wbci*. 
AVuklliiv' all iceutloo at a »oul. a r*.«out<l accuuut 
would he slrrn of lit* fact* or phr uuujeii/i of Uic 
ineiiuil ll(o. Oolutf ou ucxl to the theory of hvlutf 
bodies uhe of llic iwriodl. and tliinlly to LW 

tnolofjr, or tlic theory of the inatcriul world, lie would 
come in the fourth twice to Ontology, which vxjhjuimU 
the general i>ronerties of think'* ami Include* ratio) ml 
i’*\ch dojty (where the h(ei of soul or apim l» hrouK-lit 
In . ami would terminate with rational Theology.”-— 
Aaur. |.. I3i. 

Sir William Hamilton (17SS-IS5G) give the fol- 
lowing definition ; 

" Science and I’hllonophy are conreraant either 
about 51 lud or dxjut flatter. The former of the»e is 
Philosophy iirojierJy *o called. With the latter we bare 
oottnuk* to do. except In *o f.ir as 11 may euablc us to 
throw | ght uj»u Ibe former, for ntetApItysica. In wint- 
erer latitude the lenu betnkeu. l»«icieuce. orcomp'c- 
uieut of *cience*. exclusively occupied with mind.**— 
Led. on Mdaphf/tid, 1. lib 

Auguste Comte, the founder of the Tositivist 
philosophy, excluded metaphysics from his 
system, substituting for it the teachings of 
positive science. One of the latest authorities 
on the subject, Prof. Ferrier of St. Andrews, 
days {Institutes, pp. 30, 37) : 

“ Metaphyalc Is tho sulMlitutlon of truo Idcaa— that 
1*. of nrveaaary truths of reason— in Uio place of the 
oversight* of popular oniuloa and the errors of psycho- 
logical sciences. 

The three divisions of hia philosophy— for lie 
prefers that term to inctaphysic— are, ‘‘(ljTJic 
epistemology, or theory of knowledge ; (ii> t lie 
Agnoiology, or theory of ignorance, and (3) tho 
Ontology, or theory of being.” 

* 2. Supernatural arts. (Cockcram.) 

• me-t&ph’-y-sis, s. [Gr. perd (irwfci), de- 
noting change, and <£ihns (phusis) = nature ; 
4>vu {pinto) = to grow.] Change of form or 
character; transformation; metamorphosis. 

•met'-a plasm, $. [Lat. wtap/asmwa, from 
Gr. fj.tTair\a(Tfj.6$ ( metaplasmos ), from ptra- 
nkdoooj {meUiplussO) — to transform, to change; 
nerd ( meta ), denoting change, and irAao-o-w 
( piasso ) -= to form, to mould ; hr. nietaplasme ; 

1 tal. A 8]>. mctoplasmo , ) 
dram. : The change or transformation of a 
word by the addition, transposition, or taking 
away of a letter or syllable. 

met-a po'-di-um, s. [Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
woe? (/h>ua), genit. wo5os ( podos) = a foot.) 

Zool. : The posterior lobe of tho foot in tho 
Mollusea, It Is often called tlieoperculigerous 
lube, liccauso it develops the operculum, when 
that structure Is present. 

met-a poph'-^-sis, t. [Trcf. met-, and Eng., 
Ac. apophysis. ] 

Anat. (PI.) : Owen’s name for the mammil- 
lary processes of the vertebrae. 

rnet-ap-ter'-y-goid, s. [Pref. mWa-, and 
Eng. pterygoid (q.v.).j 

Jchthy. : A modification of tho malleus bon© 
1 q osseous fishes. 

m3t-ap to'-sls, s. [Pref. meta-, and Eag., 
Ac. ptosis (q.v.).J 

Mai. : Any change la tho form or seat of a 
disease. 

met -&r'- a -bin, s. (Pref. met-, and Eng. 
aru/nn.J 

Chcm. : CjsIIjsOi,. A substance obtained 
by heating nrabi n to 130M40®. 1 1 is insoluble 

in water, but swells up enormously in it. By 
treating it with a solution of potassic hydrate, 
or lime water, it forms tho metallic deriva- 
tives of ordinary arabin. 

met ai sen’-ie, a, [Pref. wet, and Eng. 
orjcme.) Derived from arsenic. 

metarsonle-acid, i. 

(Viem. : AhD 2 HO. A white nacreous moss, 
obtained by heating arsenic acid to 20fi\ It 
can only exist m thu solid state. When difi- 
solved, It is at once converted iuto ortlutrsonic 
avid. 

mot a somo, mot a so ma, s. [rref. 
meta-, and Gr. en'p a. (sonni) = tbo body.] 

Zool : Tlic hinder portion of the body in a 
ccpha!o)xid<m* mollusc. It is enveloped In 
the mantle and contains the viscera. 

m6t a atkn' nfc, o (To f. mrtti-, and Eng. 
ifunnic.J Derived hom tin. 

motastannie aeid, «. 

Chem. : SiisOallOio- An acid polymeric } 


with stannic acid, prepared by oxidizing tin 
with nitric acid, and drying the product at 
100*. It is insoluble in water. 

me t&s’ ta SIS, s. [Gr., from ptrd {meta) = 
over, change, and ardod (stasis) = a standing, 
position ; \cTTjpi{hu>timi)= to place, to stand.] 

1. Mai. : A change in the seat of a disease, 
attributed by the Humorists to t lie transla- 
tion of morbillc matter to a jmrt dillerent from 
that which it had previously occupied. and 
by the fcolidiats to the displacement of the 
irritation. 

2. Bot. : A change produced upon a sub- 
stance designed for tlio nutriment of a plant, 
to make its assimilation more easy, ihus, 
when the starch formed in the leaf of a potato 
has to be transferred to the tubers as a 
dc]»ot of nntritial material, it is first changed 
into a soluble substance— glucose. 

met-a-stat’-ie, a. [Metastasis.] Pertaining 
or relating to metastasis. 

met-a-ster-niim, $. [Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
or epvo v (sterno a) = the chest.] 

Anat.: The sixth segment of the sternum 
(breast-bone), generally remaining cartilagi- 
nous up to tho period of puberty, and some- 
times partially so even to an advauced age. 
Called also the ensiform process. 

me tas’-to-ma, s. [Pref. nwta-, and Gr. 
oropa. {stoma) = a mouth. ] 

Zool.: A post-oral plate or process bound- 
ing tlic hinder part of the aperture of the 
month in the various Crustacea, as the lobster, 
the species of fossil Eurypterida, Ac. 

met-a-sty'-rol, * [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
styro't .] [Mctacj.:> astexe.] 

met-a-sty'-ro-lene, s. [Eng. mttastyrol; 

•rue.’] [ M ETACI N NA3IENK. ] 

mct-a-tar'-sal, a. A s. [Mod. Lat. meta- 

lars(us): Eng.'adj. suir. -a/.] 

A. A s a dj. : Of or ])crtaiiiiug to the metn- 
t a is us : as, the mctatarsol artery, vutaiarsal 
articulations. 

B, As substantive : 

Anat. : Any bone of the metatarsus : as, the 
third metatarsal. 

met-a-tar-sd-, pref. [Metatarsus.] Of or 
belonging to the metatarsus. 

metatarso-digital, a. Of or lndonging 
to the metatarsus and the digits. There are 
mctatarso-digilal articulations of the foot. 

met-a-tar'-siis, s. [rref. meta-, end tat, 
Ac. tarsus (q.v.).] 

ytnub : That part of tho foot situated be- 
tween the tarsus and the toes. It corresponds 
to the metacarpus, and is composed of live 
parallel hones, one to each toe. It cxiata also 
iu the higher vertebrates. 

met-a-tlicr’-i a, s. pi. [Pref. mrta- (here=: 
intermediate), a'ud Gr. Orjpia ( tluria ), pi. of 
Orjpiov ( tfulrion ) = a wild animal.] 

Zool.: A name proposed by Prof, nuxley, 
and adopted by Prof. Flower in his article 
“ Mammal in,” in the l'.ncyclojxrilia Britannira 
(ed. Dili), for a hypothetical group of early 
mammals, and their successors in time (tho 
Marsupial ia). 

” 'Vo h avc tho nmiuirmlFn typo in a hlplirmtAC© of 
rvolntion ttmii Hint |Tct'’iit<*il l»y tho rrutothrrla &uil 
tho McUUheria."— Proc, Zool. Soc.. |>. W7. 

mct-a-thcr’-I an, a. A s. [METATiir.mA.] 

A. As ail). : Belonging to or possessing Iho 
rliaracteristica of Huxley’s manimallHU group 
Motatherln (q.v.X 

•‘There 1* no known mAmnplnl which lio* not f.ir 
more whlrljr ilrportvil tr"iu tlio MetaiUrrim* tyi*."— 
froc. Z foL. Sor.. 1680 , |>. W7. 

B. Assuhst.: Any Individual of tho group 
Metatherin (q.v.). 

me tAtll’-^-sIs, s. [Lat., from Gr. arrdflc<m 
( metathesis), from ptrd ( me to ), denoting eh inge, 
and Oton; {thriis)— a [during ; riO/yn {tithevn) 
= to plac e ; Kr. 

1. dram. : The (ranapoidtion of the letlers 
of n weird: as, A.S. vtrps — wasp ; uscinn, 
acsinn= umU *, brut bird, Ac. 

2. .s’nrg. ; An operation by which a morbific 
agent Is removed from one plnen to another, 
where it may produen Ichh dlstiirlmm e ; ns, 
for Inst/uien, wtmn n ealenhiR in lha urethra is 
pushed back lulu the bladder. 


met-a thet-ie, met a-thet’-Ie al, o. 

[Metathesis.] PerUuniug to uittatlieais ; 
formed by metathesis. 

met-a-thor'-ax, s. [Pref. meta- t and Gr. 
$d>pa£ (f/imw) = the breast.] 

Entom. : Tlio hindmost of the three rings or 
segments of which the thorax of un insect is 
composed. 

met -a-tomo, s. IGr. perd (mrta) = l»eyoiid. 
after,’ atn l roprj (tomi ) = a cutting ; rr/ii*co(fcmnuj 
= to cut.] 

Arch. : Tlic space lietwcen two dentils. 

met-a -voltf-ilic, s. fPref. meta- ; Eng., Ac. 
rofta*(i(<r), and sulf. -inc (Afin.).] 

Min. : A sulphur-yellow mineral occnrring 
in aggrtgatca of hexagoual scales at Madeni 
Zakli, I’t rsia. Dichroic. Hardness, 2*5 ; sp. 
gr. 253; compos.; sulphuric aeid, 4090 *, 
sesquioxide of iron, 21*20 ; protoxide of iron, 
2*02 ; potash, 9*b7 ; soda, 4*05 : water, 14*6S. 
Much of the mineral called Misy belongs to 
this species. 

me-ta'-yer, s. & a. [Fr., from Low Lat. mr- 
dietarius, from medietas = the state of being 
in the middle ; pudius = the middle.] 

A. As subst. : A cultivator who cultivates 
the soil under an engagement with his land- 
lord, not pajinga fixed rent, either in mom-y 
or in kind, lint a certain proportion, generally 
one-half, of the produce, the landlord furnish- 
ing the whole or part of the stock, tools, Ac. 

B. Asad).: A term applied to tlio system 
of land-cultivation described in A. 

me t&x'-lte, s. [Gr. prrata (mrfaau)= silk ; 
suff. -ite {Min.); Ger. mriorifr.] 

Min.: A variety of serpentine, Ineluded by 
Dana with the variety Pic roll tefq.v.) ; colour, 
green isli-wl rite, with weak and silky lustre. 
Found at Sch w*arzcn berg, Saxony. 

me tax’- 6 -ite, s. [Gr. pira^a (metaxa) -- 
silk; sufT. •aite {Min.); Ger. mefajpod.] 

Mia. ; A grccnish-hlue te nearly white 
variety of clionimlc (q.v.). S]>. gr. 2*5S to 

2*C1. The oxygen ratio for bases, silica and 
water, is 5 ; 0<c 3. Found near Lupikko, Fin- 
land. Named metaxoite from its ncoruess to 
metaxite. 

met-a-zo'-a, s. pi. [M etazoon.] 

met-a-zo'-ie, a. [Eng. meta:o(on); -f<*.] Be- 
lenging to or characteristic of Prof. Huxley’s 
division Sletazoa. [Metazoon.] 

" WliAt dlstltiguinhMi tho mttatnic AfpropAto Is that 
lta coinjionejit I'laRO-morrs . . . remniti loiited Into 
otio morphological wliolci'*— Huxley; Anat . Invert. Am~ 
mah, j>. 17. 

met-a-zo’-bn, s. IPref. mefo-, and Gr. (Jipor 
(zuori) = an animal.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : Any Individual belonging lo tbo 
division Metazoa. [2.] 

“It l» qulto ixvuilble to conceive of ah Adult metazoon 
bevlng tho xtrncturo of a *pi>uge embryo . 1 "—Huxley 
Anal. Invert A nlrruUi. p. Cst, 

2. PI. : According to Trof. nitxlcy, tho 
secoml and higher division of the animnl 
kingdom, tho tlrst and lower being Protozoa. 
[Protozoon.J The whole of the metazoa may 
bo regarded ns ltiodillcatious of om* actuol or 
Ideal primitiie type, which is a sac with a 
double cellular wall, enclosing a central cavity, 
and oj>ou nt one end. This is what Haeckel 
terms a gastm-a. Thn lirst change which 
takes place in the development of the embryo 
from tlio Impregnated ovum i« the division 
of the ovum, and the simplest form of di vision 
rcBulbs iu tho formation of a spheroidal mass 
of bhustonicrrs. The inorulu thus formed 
generally acquires a central cavity, and l»o* 
comes a hollow vesicle, the 5vull of which Is 
tlio blastoderm, the cells of which give rise to 
the histological elements of the adult Imdy. 
Sexual reproduction always occurs, and very 
generally the nmlo clement hits the form of 
tllifnrm spermatozoa. Tlio sponges are tho 
lowest of thu Metazoa, under which designa- 
tion tlio Vertobratn ure included, and those 
luvertebrata jmsacssing a notochord, and 
having the trunk divided into segments in 
the adult State. {Huxley: A mil. ImerL Ani- 
fwi/a.) 

# mbto (1), * meate, r.f. A f. [A.s mrtan. 
mu ton to iiitasiin* ; cogn. with ) tut. metm ; 
cel. mriu = to tax, to vuiiio ; tiiv. mufa = b> 
ineiismo; Uotli. mitun ; Ger. mAwn ; from 
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the same root as Lat. modus = a measure ; 
metior = to measure ; Gr. (rnedo) — to 
rule ; nerpov (metron) = a measure ; Eng. i node, 
moderate, <£rc.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To measure ; to ascertain the measure* 
ment, dimensions, or capacity of. 

" His grace must mete tbe lives of others. 
Turning past evils to advantages. 

bhakesp. : 2 Henry IV., lv. 4. 

2. To distri bute by measure. 

•' For with the snme measure that ye mete withal It 
shall be measured to you again."— Luke vl. 38. 

3. To be the exact measure or equivalent 
of; to define exactly. 

B. Intrans. : To measure with the eye ; to 
aim. 

"Let the mark have a prick on't, to mete at.** — 
Bhakesp. : Lore s Labour t Lost, tv. L 

* mete-rod, meet-rodde, s. A mea- 
suring rod or pole. 

"The mcet-roddc that be hadde in Ms hande. was 
ayxe cubytea long* aud a Bpanue . - '— Ezekiel xl. (1551.) 

* mete (2), v.t. [Meet, v .] 

•mete (3), * met-en, v.t. [A.S. mcttan.) To 
dream. 

" Mcten a ewevene." Pier s Plowman, proL 1L 

* mete (I), s. [Meat, s,] 

* mete-horde, s. An eating or dining- 
table. 

mete (2), [A.S. met, mat; cogn. with I cel. 

mj6t ; 0. li. Ger. vies; Ger. mass = a measure ; 
O. Fr. mette = a boundary, from Lat. vista = 
goal.] A measure, a boundary, a limit. (Gene- 
rally used in the plural.) [Mete (1), v.] 

“ [They] demanded that the frontier should be set 
out by metes and bounds." — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
cli. xvliL 

* mete, a. [Meet, a.] 

* mete -corn, s. [Eng. mete (1), v. ; and 
corn.] 

Feud. Law: A measure or portion of corn 
given by a lord to customary tenants as a 
reward and encouragement for labour and 
faithful sendee. 

* mete'-gav-el, s. [Mid. Eng. mete = meat, 
and gavel — a tribute, a tax.] A tribute, tax, 
or rent paid in food. 

* mete-les, a. [Mid. Eng. mete = meat ; - Its 
= -less.] Without food. 

" Thro dawes k thre nygt meteles hi! wuste hem so. 

That hli nuate hou ou take, ne wat vor hunger do." 

Pobert of Gloucester, p. 170. 

•meteles, *met-els, s. [A.S. wiatan = to 
dream. 1 A dream. 

* mete-ly, a. [Mid. Eng. mete = meet, a. ; 
-Jy.) Fit, proportionate. 

met em-pir’ ie, met-em-pir’-i-^ist, s. 

[METEMPimcAL.] One who believes in or sup- 
ports metem pineal or transcendental philo- 
sopliy. 

met em-pir' ic al, a. [Gr. nerd ( meta) = 
beyond, and epnetpia (cmpeiria) = experience.] 

Metaph. : Transcendental, beyond the limits 
of experience. 

met em piy-i ^ism, s. [Eng. metempirie ; 
-ism.] 

Metaph. : A system of philosophy based on 
o priori reasoning ; transcendentalism. 

•me temp'-sy-choso (or p silent), v.t. 

[ M KTEMPSYcnosis. ] To translate or transfer 
from one body to another, as the soul. 

"The souls of usurers after their death Lucian af- 
firms to be mt'tt'mpKychosr'd, or translated luto the 
bod us of asses ."— Peacham : On Bin timing. 

me temp sy-cho -sis (or p silent), s. [Gr. 
fizTefityvx wen? (metempsuchosis), from fierep- 
to (metempeuchoo) = to transfer the soul 
from one body to another: perd (meta), de- 
noting change ; ep ( em ) for cv (en) = in, and 
\lruxn (psuche) = the soul.] [Transmigration.] 

* me temp'-sy-cho size (or p silent), v.t. 

[Eng. metempsychosis); -ize.] To cause the 
aoul to change from one body to another. 

" Metempsychosiied into a ivog."— Southey : The 
Doctor, ch. ccxil. 

met emp to -sis (or p silent), n. [Gr. perd 
(meta) = beyond, and e^irroxn? (emp'nsis) — a 
falling upon : ep. (cm) for tv ( cn ) = in, on, and 
tttuctk; ( ptosis ) = a falling ; itii rro> ( pipto ) = to 


Chron. : The aolar equation necessary to 
prevent the new moon from happening a day 
too late, or the suppression of the bissextile 
once in 134 years. The opposite to this is the 
proemptosis, or the addition of a day every 
330 years, and another every 2,400 years, 
[Proemptosis.] 

met-en-9eph’-a-lon, s. [Pref. met-, and 
Gr. iyiUQaXov ( engkephalon ) =* the brain.] 

Anat. : A term introduced by Quain for the 
after-brain (the naehhirn of German embryol- 
ogists). It contains the medulla oblongata, 
the fourth ventricle, and the auditory nerve. 
Both the metencephalon and the epencephalon 
develop from the posterior primary vesicle. 
{Anal. (Stb ed.), ii. 755.) 

* met-en-so-ma to’-sis, s. [Gr. perd (meta), 
d e n ot ing ch a n ge ,* an d <! vo-com «tu> <n ? (ensomatusis) 
= an embodying, from ip. (em) for eV (en) = in, 
and aCjfia. (soma), gen it. cr^aro? (sdmatos) = a 
body.) Tbe transference of the elements of 
one body into another body, and their con- 
version into its substance, as by decomposi- 
tion aud assimilation. 

me'-te-dr, s. [Fr. meteore, from Gr. fiercwpos 
(meteoros) = raised above the earth, soaring in 
the air ; (me/eoroa) = a meteor, from 

fiera (meta) = among ; c’tupa (eora)= anything 
suspended; aeiptn (aeiro)= to lift; Sp. vie- 
teoro; ltal. meteora.) 

1. Literally: A luminous body appearing 
for a few moments in the sky, and then dis- 
appearing, exploding or descending to the 
earth ; a shootiog star. On any clear night 
an occasional meteor may be seen, but the 
most brilliant displays are confined to parti- 
cular dates. A very notable one is on Nov. 13 
or 14. In 1SG4, Prof. 11. A. Newton, of Yale 
College, predicted a display in 1S00, and 
determined the leogth of the meteoric cycle, 
tbe annual period, and the probable orbit 
round the sun of the November stream. The 
display which came on Nov. 13, 1SG6, was 
splendid. Tt was seen all over Europe, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and elsewhere. About 
eight thousaod meteors were eonnted at Green- 
wich, and it is supposed that another thousand 
may have escaped observation. They came 
from a radiant point 149* 1 2' of right ascension, 
and 23* V of north declination, between y and 
e Leonis, just north of the bright star Begu- 
lus. On an average, each meteor was visible 
about three seconds, and drew a cord of silver 
radiance from twenty to forty degrees in 
length. In Nov., 18G7 and 1868, considerable 
star showers were seen in the United States. 
Similar displays have been seen in the Nov. 
of the vears 1)02, 931, 934, 1002, 1101, 1202, 
136G, 1533, 1602, 1698, 1799, 1S32, and 3833. 
That of Nov. 12, 1799, was one of the finest. 
It was seen by Humboldt and Bonpland at 
Cumana, in South America. Prof. Adams 
places the more magnificent displays at in- 
tervals of thirty-three and a quarter years 
apart, aod, if Ins theory be correct, the next 
will be due in 1899. It is believed that a 
ring of meteors revolves round the sun, 
portions of it very thickly studded with 
them, while at others they are only sparsely 
scattered. Ever)' year the earth's orbit cuts 
through the ring, though only at intervals of 
about thirty-three years through the part 
where they are most crowded. The meteors 
themselves are of iron, which, striking the 
atmosphere of the api Touching earth with 
planetary velocity, ignite and go to dusk 
Leverricr considers that in a.p. 127 the attrac- 
tion of the planet Uranus brought them into 
their present orbit* Ileis and Alexander 
Ilerschel recognise about a hundred other 
meteor systems ; hence it has been found 
needful to distinguish them by names. The 
November meteors coming from the constella- 
tion Leo are called Leonids. The next in 
importance appear about August 10, and come 
from the constellation Perseus. They are 
therefore named Perse ids. Of old they were 
called the Tears of St. Lawrence, They 
appear generally much earlier in the evening 
than the Leonids. In 1S66 Prof. Alexander 
Ilerschel, son of Sir John Herschel, studying 
the August meteors with a spectroscope, 
found some of them to consist in large mea- 
sure of sodium vapour, ami to be “nothing 
else but soda flames." There are also Lyrids, 
Geminids, Orionids, Draeonids, Aquariads, 
Andromedes, &e. Prof. Schiaparelli, of Milan, 
has shown that the orbits of particular comets 
often wonderfully coincide with those of me- 
teoric rings. A small comet, called Temple’s, 


invisible to tbe naked eye coincides with the 
orbit of the November meteors, and a large 
one, called Tuttle's comet, visible to the naked 
eye in 1862 with that of the Perseids. 

Viewing the term meteors as a generio 
word, the committee of the British Associa- 
tion on Luminous Meteors range under it what 
may be called the following sjccies ; 

1. Telescopic Meteors, ouly rendered visible to tbe 
naked eye by tbe aid of telescopes. 

2. Shooting-stars, visible to tbe naked eye. and com- 
parable to ilie different apparent magnitudes of tbe 
fixed stars in brightness, 

a Bolides aud Plrebalts, or very luminous meteors, 
comparable in brilliancy to tbe planets Junior and 
Venus, and to the different phases of the moon, aud 
sometimes even rivalling the sun by np]>earing with 
much splendour in broad daylight, tbe term bolides 
being usually applied to the smaller, aud fireballs to 
tbo larger kinds. 

4. Detonating or "Areolltic m Meteors, fireballs which 
produce an audible explosion, like a distant camion, a 
peal of thunder, or an earthquake's shock, by their 
concussion with the air, and which differ accordingly 
from the last (as "forked" lightning often does from 
distant aud "sheet*’ lightning) only hy the thunder- 
clap that not un frequently reverberates from fireballs 
of the largest and brightest class ; or, finally, as 
6. Stoncfalltn.nd Ironfalls (the latter very rare occur- 
rences), or the falls of meteorites, either singly or in a 
shower, it may be of many thousands of fragments, 
from a Otebafi, which, especially if seen in the day- 
time, when these occurrences are usually observed, is 
almost always a large meteor of the last-named de- 
scription. {Brie. Assoc. ICe/x>rl (1878), p. 371.) 

2. Fig. : Anything which transiently or 
momentarily dazzles, allures, or strikes with 
wo uder. 

"The meteor of conquest allnred m« too far." 

Byron: Xapoleons PartwU. 

meteor -cloud, meteoric cloud, a. 

An expanse of space thickly studded with 
meteors or meteoric particles. 

meteor- current, s. The current or 
stream of meteors moving together in the 
same orbit. 

meteor-like, odv. Like a meteor. 

“ Though bent on earth thine evil eya. 

As meteor-like thou glidest by." 

Byron : Giaour. 

meteor-powder, s. [Meteor-steel. ] 

meteor-ring, meteoric-ring, s. The 

orbit of a system of meteors. 

meteor-shower, meteoric-shower, 

s. Showers of meteors when the earth in her 
orbit intersects that of a meteoric nog. [Me- 
teor.) 

meteor spectroscope, s. A spectro- 
scope specially adapted for observing meteors. 

meteor-steel, 5. An alloyed steel which 
has a wavy appearance, resembling Damascus 
steel. An alloy of zinc, 80 ; nickel, 16 ; silver, 
4 = 100, is placed in a black-lead crucible, 
covered with charcoal, and melted. It is 
rendered friable by pouring it into cold water, 
is reduced to powder, called meteor-powder, 
and is added to steel in a crucible. 

meteor streak, s. A streak of light 
which various meteors leave behind them for 
a few seconds after they have vanished. 

meteor-stream, 5. [Meteor-current.) 

meteor -system, meteoric-system, 

s. A countless number of meteors moving 
together in a stream though each is inde- 
pendently following out its own elliptic orbit. 

meteor-track, ■?. The track of a meteor 
in the sky. It is probably from an ascertain- 
able radiant point, or, at least, radiant region 
(q.v.). 

me tc or-ic, a. [Eng. meteoric; -fc.] 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to a meteor or meteors; 
consisting of meteors ; resembling or par- 
taking of the Dature or properties of a meteor : 
as, a meteoric shower. 

2. Fig. : Flashing or appearing bright and 
illustrious for a brief time ; transiently or 
irregularly brilliant. 

meteoric-astronomy, s. The branch 
of astronomy which treats of meteors. 

" Some papers on Meteoric Astronomy.”— Brit. Assoc. 
Hep. (1871), p. 27. 

meteoric-date, meteoric epoch, s. 

A date or an epoch in any year when meteora 
may be expected. The chief are, Jan. 1, 2, 
April 19-21, Aug. 5-12 (and especially 10th), 
Nov. 12-15, and Dee. 11-13. (Brit. Assoc - 
Rep. (18G9), p. 217; (1870), p 78.) 

meteoric-iron, s. Tron coming to the 
earth from a meteoric ring. 

mcteoric-paper, s. Sheets or layers of 
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interwoven confervse, diatoms, infusoria. Ac., 
found on the surface of rocks after an inuuda- 
tion. They sometimes fall from the air, ami 
were at one time thought to he of meteoric 
origin. Now it is considered that they have 
been caught up from the ground by small 
whirlwinds, ami then allowed again to fall. 
Akin to Natural Flannel. ( Grifith <£ Henfrey.) 
[Flannel.] 

metooric- shower, s. [Meteor-shower.] 

meteorlo-stones, 5. pL [Aerolite, 
Meteorite.] 

* me te-or'-io-al, a. [Eng. meteoric; -af.J 
The same as Meteoric (q.v.). 

" I *ee a reoeiublance of that nudeorieal light which 
upturn r» 111 inoorlill ldocvs. that seem* lire. but U 
nothing buta tlmmyglittenugexluiliiUon. — Bp. Hall; 
&jiUoyuy 12. 

pi n -te or lsm, s. [Eng. meteor; -tern.] 

Ned. : The same as Tympanitis (q.v.). 

me-te-or-lte, s. iEog. meteor; -ite; Fr. 
meteorite.] A meteoric stone, a compound of 
earthy and metallic matter which has fallen to 
the earth ; a meteurolite. [Meteor, H 5.] 

me te or-izo, V.i. IGr. pertbipi^u} (wefeoriro) 
= to raise to a height; ^eretupov (meteoros) — 
raised in the air; Fr. sc meteor iser.] To take 
the form of a meteor ; to ascend iu vapour 
like a meteor. 

me'- te-or-o -graph, s. [Meteoroorapity.] 
An apparatus 1V>r registering meteorological 
phenomena. It was invented by an Italian, 
Father Seeclii of Rome, who obtained a prize 
for it at the Paris International Exhibition 
ol 1867. 

me tc-or-o-gr&ph-Ic, a. [Eng. meteoro- 
graph(y) ; - ic .] Pertaining or relating to me- 
teorograpliy. 

me-te-or-6g'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. pcreiopov 
( meteoron ) — a meteor, and vpd<A<o ( grapho) = to 
write.) Meteorology; the registration or 
meteorological phenomena. 

me'-te 6r Old, a. A a. [Eng. meteor, aud Gr. 
eiSog ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 

A. As adj. : Uaviog the form or appear- 
ance of a uieteor. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Gen. : Any moving body In the sky which 
has the form or appearance of a meteor. 

2. Spec. (PL): Used by Schiaparelli for par- 
ticles of a nebular mass or cloud destined 
ultimately to become ft meteoric ring revolvin'' 
round the eun. (£rif. .dssvc. Pep. (1871), p. 45.) 

m© -t^-dr-O-lite, s. [Gr. perewpo? (meteoros) 
= raised in the air, and Actfo* (lithos)= a stone.] 
The same as Meteohite (q.v.). 

me - te - or - 6 - log'- le, me to dr o-log' - 

Ic al, a. [Eng. meteorology) ; - ic , -iced ; Fr. 
metearologlque. ] Pertaining or relating to the 
atmosphere and its phenomena ; pertaining 
to the science of meteorology ; used in me- 
teorology : as, meteorological instruments, me- 
teorological obeervationa, Ac. 

metoorologlcal tables or register, 

i. A register or account of the state of the 
atmosphere In regard to temperature, dryness, 
moisture, weight, wimls, Ac., aa ascertained 
by various meteorological Instruments, such 
as the barometer, thermometer, anemometer, 
hygrometer, Ac. 

mo td or-dl'-d gist, fl. [Eng. meteorology); 
-ist ; Fr. nUteorologistc ; Sn. metcorologista.) 
One who studies or Is versed In meteorology. 
'•The meteorologist* observe, that iunonK*t the four 
element* which are the Ingredient* of nil sublunary 
creature*, there l« a notable correspondency.'*— //owe/ ; 
I’octil Pored. 

me to 6r <5i' 6-gy, 8. [Gr. ptreuipo^oyia 
(metedrologia), from ptriwpoe (meteoron) - a 
meteor, and Aoyoc (logos) = n discourse, n 
treatise; Fr. meUorologie ; Ital. A: Sp. mo 
teorologla. [ 

Phys. Science : That branch of science which 
observes, registers, clnssllics, ond compares 
the various mid varying phenomena or i>ur 
ntmosphero. It remarks, at the sftinc time, 
the connection of tlmsi? phenomena with 
heavenly bodies, and with the solid and liquid 
materials of the earth, In reference to their 
reciprocal and combined Inibiencn In deter- 
mining the character of different cllmnfes, 
and with the view of learning the tnrtcorh* 


history of even* region of our globe, of 
ultimately investigating the laws of atmo- 
spheric change and the plan or meteoric ac- 
tion ; the theory, in fact, or meteorological 
phenomena, on which depends essentially the 
lltuess of the various portions of the earth's 
aui face Tor the prod net ion of di lie rent vege- 
table and other substances, aud Tor the 
support of animal life. 

•' tu »undry Mihuftl* we deny not n kind of natural 

meteorology. ur iutmU- presentation I Kith of wind aud 
weather."— Browne : Vulgar Brrour*. bk. III., ch. x. 

* me'-te dr 6 man ^y, s. [Gr. ptrewpov 
(meteoron) — a meteor, ami parrf ia (menfria) = 
prophecy, divination.] Divination among 
the Romans by meteoric phenomena, as by 
thunder and lightning. 

me-te or - om' -c ter, s. [E ug. meteor; o 
connect., and meter.] 

Tcleg. : An apparatus for receiving, at a 
local station, transmitting to a central station, 
by telegraph-wires, and there recording the 
direction and velocity of the wind, condition 
of the barometer and thermometer, and amount 
of rainfall. 

me-te-or' o scope, b. [Gr. ^ere'wpo? (meteo- 
ros) = raised in the air, and oxoirtw (skojKo) = 
to see, to observe.] An instrument used for 
taking angles, and making measurements or 
the heavenly bodies. 

" With astrolabe and metsonacope." 

Albumasar, IL fi. 

me te or -ds'-co py,s. [Eng. mercorosco?<c); 

- y .] The taking of observations with the 
meteoroscope (q.v.). 

* me- to'- or- ous, a. [Eng. meteor; -oi«.] 
Having the nature of a meteor; resembling a 
meteor. 

" The cherubim descended, on the pround 
Gliding meteorous, os evening inlet.'* 

MU ton: P. L., x II. 629. 

met’ er (1), * meet cr, s. [Eng. mete (1) v., 
-er.) One who or that which metes or mea- 
sures ; a measurer; a measuring instrument 
or apparatus. When used simply, it is equi- 
valent to a gas-meter (q.v.), but it generally 
oecura in composition ; as Iand-mrfrr, eoal- 
meter, water -meter. 

“But the auluogcr, the weigher, the meeter of 
grants, will not euller us to acquiesce iti the judgmeu* 
of the prmce."— Burke : Letter to a Sable Lord. 

* met er (2), s. [Metre (1).] 

* met'-er-age (ago as lg), s. [Eng. meter (1) ; 

-age.] 

1. The act of measuring. 

2. The measurement itself. 

3. The price paid for measurement 

met'-er-er, s. [Eng. meter (2); -rr.) One 
who writes In metre ; a poet. 

mete'-Stlck, a. [Eng. mete (I), v., end stick.] 

Naut. : A stick lixed on a board at right 
angles, to measure the height or the bold of a 
ship, aud to level the ballast. 

* meto - wand, * met -wand, t. [Eng. 
mete (1), v., and wand.] A measuring rud, 
staff, or pole. 

*’ Now the mdio la called a yard, or a met wand. Ac.* 
—.Stow; liettry /. ian. 1102). 

* mete'-yard, [Eng. mete (I), v., Rnd yard.] 

A yard, stall, or rod used for measuring. 

"Take thou the bill, give me thy meteyard, and 
■pare not me."— Shakc*p , . Tambiy of lh« N/ircui, Iv. S. 

meth-a-cr^l'-ic, a. [Eng. meth(yl), nnd 
acndic.’] Derived from or contained In acrylic- 
acid. 

mothacrylic-acld, a. 

Chem. : C4II6O2. An acid isomeric with cro- 
tonie acid, obtained in the form of its ethylic 
aa 1 1 by the action of ohospliorus trichloride on 
the ethylic anil of hydroxy-iaobntyric ueid. 
The free acid ia a colon rleas oil, solid nt 0*, 
having an odour of pyrogullic acid, and aatrong 
achl reaction. Its ail lbs are very unstable. 

meth al, a. [Eng. meth(yl ether), aud ol(co- 
AoO'l [MvniSTIC* ALCOHOL.] 

meth'-ano,a. [Kng» mrth(yl); -anc.] [Mahsh- 

OAH.J 

m6-theg’-lin, a. [Wd. mrddyglyn = inciid ; 
lit. = imod-liomir, from mratl — mend, nml llyn 
= liquor.] The same ns Mead (q.v.). 

" O'er our luircli d tongue the rich mstbrottn gllilc*.* 
Uay To ri lady, Kp. 1. 


meth'-ene, s. [Eng. meth(yl); -rmr.J 

Chon. : CHo. Methylene, a diatomie radical 
unknown in the free state. It forms ethers 
analogous to ethylene, but the series is much 
less complete. (See compounds.) 

methene diaeetatc, a. 

Chem. : CHo:(0'Cv1I 3 0>.». It is prejmred by 
acting cm nicthenc diiodide with argentic 
acetate aud acetic achl. It boils at 170“. 


mcthenc dibrcmlde, s. 

them.: Lll-Bio. Obtained by the action of 
bromine on Iodide of methyl. It forms a 
heavy liquid, which boils at 80*. It has a sp. 
gr. of 2‘0u4. 

mctliene dlehlonde, s. 

Chem.: ClbAJhj. Obtaineil by the action of 
chlorine on im thylic chloride, 0ll a Cl -r Cb» = 
CH2UI2+ UU. It is a colourless and volatile 
liquid or n sweet and penetrating odour. It 
boils at 81°, and is nearly iusoluble in water. 

methcnc diiodldc, s. 

Chem. : CH 2 L.. Prepared by heating iodoform 
for several ho lira with hydraulic acid. It is a 
colourless sweet-smelling oil, which boils at 
1S2*, and crystallizes in the cold in brilliant 
leaves, which melt at 0°. Its sp. gr. is 3‘345. 

methene-dimethylate, s. 

Chem. : CH^OCIIs^. Methylal. Formal. A 
]»roduct obtained by heating metliylic alcohol 
with binoxide of inaiiganese and sulphuric 
acid. U is a colourless liquid, boiling at 42*, 
and having a ep. gr. of *855. It dissolves in 
three parts of water, and in all proportions iu 
ether and alcohol. 


methene-diphenyl, s. 

r- t 6 ll 5 

C7iem. : CHo . It is obtained by the 


1 — c 6 n 5 

action of sulphuric acid on benzolic alcohol. 
It crystallizes iu needles, which melt al 2o* 
aud boil at 261°. It has the smell of oranges. 


methene disnlphonle acid, s. 

Chem.: CH.^feUyOllX*. Meth ionic acid. It 
is readily obtained by heating aeetamide with 
Nordlmusen sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
long deliquescent needles. 


methene oxide, s. [Formaldehyde, 
Methyl-aldehyde.) 


meth'-ide, s. [Eng. meth(yl); -ide.] (See the 
compound.) 

met hide aluminic, s. 

Chem.: AlCsII 9 = AUCIIg)^ A compound 
obtained by heating mercuric methide with 
aluminium in a sealed tube. It is a colourless 
mobile liquid, which congeals al 0* and boil3 
at 130*. It takes lire ou exposure to the air, 
and is decomposed by water with exploaivo 
violence. 

methldc-boric, a. [Methylic-boride.] 

me- thinks, imp. v. [A.S. me thyncetlh. from 
mr, dative of tlie pn*sonal pronoun 7, and fAyu- 
can (Impers. v.) to seem.] [Think.] It seems 
to me ; it appears to me ; I think, nieseema. 
(Only used in poetry or elevated writing.) 

0 Verily, rnef/uin*J 
W'bilom Ik . fltlnim nearer wlicn wo KUiop.' 

n'oraiirwrlA A'jrru rau* it. bk. 1IL 

meth i-dn’-ie, u, [Eng. me(thyl) ; Gr. 9<iov 
(/Anon) = sulpbur, and Eug. soil, -ic.) (Seo 
Lho compound.) 

methionic acid, $. [Methene-diki l- 

PJIONU -AUD.J 

meth od, a. [Fr. mithode, from I-at. mrthodus, 
methodos, liom Gr.^»t/o6o«(m«Mo(/os), rr«im^«(l- 
(mrf/t), for pera (meta) = idler, and o6tx (hodos) 
= a way. Puttenlmiii in 1 M» ranked this 
among the words ol iccriit introtluctiou lnt»' 
English.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A way, mode, or course by which an aim 
nr object is or may Ik? at mined ; » mode or 
manner of procedure ; characteristic manner 
or mode of procedure. 

" L't inch |K*r««»n* . . , not quarn-l wllh the irrrat 
jth> ulclan of m»»U h>r having cured thrm by «*a*y and 
penile method*."— South Sertnotu, Vul. l\„ ter. I. 

2. Systematic or orderly procedure; sys- 
tem ; *11 manner of netioii Imsiai 011 rules ; 
onler and regularity of procedure. 

" "'hi'it llilt habit vl mcCknif I* prrtwut and cfTcctlTa, 
tbli»K» the luokt remid* and dlvrrwt In Him*. |ilare, 
and iMitHnol clrviani»tanrt> arc brought Into incntat 
(Hiiitl|[iilt> and uurrwlmi, the more strlkliu; a* the 
Um lUjcclal Coleridge: Method, •«. 11. 


boil, : pddt, JtftVI ; cat, 5CII. chorus, ^hln, benph ; go, gem ; thin, this sin, 09 : oxpoct, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t 
-dan, -tlan = a turn, -tlon, slon = shun ; -^ion, jion — zhun. -otous, -tlous, - aloua = (thus, -bio, -die, Ac. =» b^i, d©L 
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methodical— methyl 


II. Technically: 

1. Logic : A logical or scientific arrange- 
ment or inode of procedure ; the art of dis- 
posing or arranging well a series of thoughts 
cither for the elucidation or discovery of truth, 
or for the proof of a truth already known, 

"Method, which is usually described as the fourth 
part of Logic, is mther a complete practical Logic. . . . 
Method Is rather a power or spirit of the iutellect, 
r>erv;uliug all that it does, than its tangible pioduct. 
Ueuce we put in the place of rules for Method as a jwu'fc 
of Logic, an Applied Logic, which shows under what 
conditions m the several recious of Inquiry the three 
acts of thought may be safely )>erfonned, aud how far 
rules can avail to direct the mind in the use of them 
to profitable or beautiful results.”— Thomson : Laws of 
Thought (In trod,); § 44. 

2, Nat. Science ; A principle or system of 
classification. Used specially iu connection 
with the two systems of botanical classifica- 
tions— the Artificial, or Linn tea n Method, and 
the Natural Method of Classification. 

me thod le al, * method ~ic, a. [Fr. 

i method itjue , from methode = method.] 

1. Characterized by or exhibiting method ; 
proceeding or based on a systematic and 
orderly disposition and arrangement ; syste- 
matic, orderly. 

“A man of methodical Industry and honourable 
pursuits."— Coleridge : Method, $ 2. 

2. Acting on method or a systematic mode 
of procedure. 

“Charles Reade was not methodic in the disposition 
of his jiapcra."— Pali Mall Gazette, June CO, 1664. 

mc-thod’-lC-al-ly, adv. [Eng. methodical; 
-ly] In a methodical manner; according to 
method ; systematically. 

” Let it be taught them systematically and methodi- 
cally.”— Purteut : Vermont. v oL i., scr. y. 

* me-thod -ICS, s. [Methodic.] The science 
of method. 

Meth’-od ism, s. [Eng. method; -?m.] 

Church Hist. £ Eccles. : One of the leading 
religious systems of English-speaking laces. 
A religious society existed at Oxford in the 
year 1727, among the members of which were 
John and Charles Wesley and George White- 
field, young men studying for orders. They 
and their associates were half derisively called 
the “Godly,” or the 41 Sacramentarian Club “ 
(because they went through a mocking croud 
to communicate at St. Mary's), and, finally, 
Methodists, from the methodical way in which 
they performed their religious duties. Julm 
Wesley, the second son of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, was born at Epwoith, in Lincoln- 
shire, June 17, 1703. On Oct. 14, 1735, John 
and Charles Wesley sailed for Georgia as 
agents of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, but their mission was a failure. 
In 1736 Charles, and in I73S John, returned to 
England. His friend George Whitefield had 
already on February 17, 1730, commenced 
open-air preaching near Bristol. Wesley 
followed at the same place ; but, unlike 
Whitefield, organized his converts into so- 
cieties, the first being formed in that year. 
The first meeting-house was built in Bristol 
in 1740; the Foundry iu Moorfields, London, 
hired for a term of years, was fitted up 
as a preaching- house. In Wesleys absence, 
his schoolmaster, Thomas Maxfield, presumed 
to preach in the Foundry. Wesley hastened 
to London to silence him, hut, by his mothers 
advice, he was persuaded to listen before he 
acted, was convinced that she was right, for- 
bore to interfere, and consented to the rise 
of an order of lay preachers. In 1741, Wesley 
and Whitefield ceased to act together, their 
views on the decrees of God differing, Wesley 
being Arminian and Whitefield Calvinistic. 
Though Whitefield had not the organizing 
gift of Wesley, his preaching laid the founda- 
tion of two denominations— Calvinistie Metho- 
dists (q.v.)and Lady Huntingdon's Connexion. 
[Huntingdon.] He died in America on Sept. 
17, 1770. In 1744 the first conference was 
held ; it was attended by six persons, all 
clergymen. At the conference held at Leeds 
in 1755, the separation between itinerant and 
local preachers was made broader : the funner 
were to be supported by the enntributions-of 
the societies ; the latter to support them- 
selves by their ordinary callings, preaching 
during hours of leisure. By 1767 there were 
thirty-two of the former and some hundreds of 
the latter ; in 1731 the former numbered 312. 

Charles Wesley, who had rendered the Me- 
thodists, and the English Churches generally, 
great seivice by bis hymns, died in 1788, 
and John, at the age of nearly eighty-eight, 
on March 2, 179L 


In 1784 John Wesley had executed a deed 
poll in Chancery, which, reserving his rights 
and those of his brother, provided that on his 
death lus place should lie supplied by a im- 
manent body of oue hundred ministers, meet- 
ing at the conference, and called the Legal 
Hundred. They still constitute the supreme 
governing body of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
When it meets, it tills up by co-optation all 
vacancies which may have arisen during the 
year. John Wesley strongly felt that a minister 
should not administer the sacraments unless 
lie were duly ordained. In the absence of a 
bishop, he would sanction ordination by pres- 
byters, and bad himself, in 17S4. ordained two 
ministers for America. With all bis influence, 
lie found it dillicult to repress the desire of 
the preachers to administer the sacraments, 
and in 1795 the liberty was conceded when- 
ever a congregation sought it for their pastor. 
In 1797 a schism took place, originating the 
Methodist New Connexion (q.v.). [New, %.] 
In 1S10 arose the Primitive Methodists (q.v.) ; 
in 1S15, the Bible Christians (q.v.) ; in 1S2S, the 
Protestant Methodists; in 1834, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association ; in 1S49, the Wesleyan 
Reform Association (q.v.), the last three now 
combined together ami called the United Me- 
thodist Free Churches. The annual confer- 
ence, during the consideration of spiritual 
questions, is composed of ministers only. 

The Methodist Church in the United States, 
organized under Episcopal government, is a 
powerful body. At the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War it numbered 43 preachers and 
13,740 members. It now has a membership of 
nearly 5,000,000, with more than 25,000 minis- 
ters. In addition to the Methodist Episcopal 
branches there are several small bodies of 
Methodista, named the United Brethren, the 
American Wesleyan, the Independent, the 
Primitive Methodists, Ac, 

meth’-6-dist, *. & a. [Eng. method ; -ish] 

A. As substantive: 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Those philosophers who adopted a certain 
methodical manner iu their speculations. 

"The finest methodists, according to Aristotle's 
golden rule of nrtilici.il bouuds. con d emu geometrical 
precepts in arithmetic or arithmetical precepts iu 
geometry as Irregular and abusive." — G. Harvey: 
Pierce i Supererogation, p. 117. 

2. One who practises self-examination. 

"All of u^who have some or other tender parts of 
our souls, which we cannot endure should be uugently 
touched ; every man luu^t he his own method ist to find 
them out.”— Jackson; Justifying Faith, blc iv., ch. v. 

3. One of a sect of ancient physicians who 
practised by theory or method. 

" Tliemison and his old sect of methodists resolved 
that the lnxum and 6trictiim . . . were the principles 
and originals of all diseases iu the world/ —Hammond: 
Il'orAi, vul. iv., p 577. 

II. Church Hist . £ Eccles. : 

* 1, The name given in the seventeenth 
century to certain Roman Catholic contro- 
versialists, mostly French, who, in conduct- 
ing disputes with Protestants, required from 
them express seripture for every attestation 
they made, refusing to allow them to estab- 
lish anv position by argumentation, inference, 
or necessary consequence. Among them were 
Francis Veron, a Jesuit, Bishop Barthold 
Nihusius, and his brother Wahlenburg. (Mo- 
sheim : Church Hist. t cent, xvii., sec, ii., pt. 
i-, § 15.) 

2. A follower of Wesley or Whitefield, or 
one who adheres to the system of doctrine and 
church government ealled Methodism (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : The same as Methodisttc 

(q.v.). 

** Some of the elder ones who belonged to the metho- 
dist church.”— Mrs. Stowe: Uncle Tom s Cabin, ch. nvi. 

meth-o dist’-ic, meth-6-dist-ic al, a. 

[Eng. methodist ; - ic , -i cal.] Pertaining to 
method or the Methodists; resembling the 
Methodists ; following the strictness of the 
Methodists, (Frequently used in contempt 
or irony.) 

“In connection with the Method 1st ic revival. - — 
Isaac Taylor : Wesley <t Methodism, p. 106. 

meth-6-dist’-ic-al ly, adt\ [Eng. metho* 
distical; -ly.] In a methodistical manner, 

me-thod-l za -tion, s, [Eng. methodise); 
-ufton.] The act or process of methodizing ; 
the state of being reduced to method. 

meth'-odize, v.t. & i. [Eng. method ; -fee.) 
A. Trans. .* To reduce to method ; to ar- 
range or dispose in order ; to arrange syste- 
matically. ( Pope : Essay on Criticism , 89.) 


B. Intrans. : To act systematically or ac- 
cording to method; to follow a system or 
method. 

“The Mind . . , It disposed to generalize and 

methodize to Meets.”— Coleridge : Method, l L 

meth'-od-iz-er, s. [Eng. methodise); -er.] 
One who methodizes. 

* meth - od - 61 - 6 - gy, s. [Gr. ^ d 5o? 

(methudos) = a method, and Aoyo* (logos) = a 
discourse, a treatise.] A discourse concern- 
ing method ; the science of method or classifi- 
cation. 

me-thon'-i-ca, s. [Latinised from the native 
Malabar name!] 

Bet. : A genus of Liliaceae, tribe Tulipe*, 
or, according to Dr. Wight, of Mclantlincea?. 
It is a synonym of Gloriosa, aud Methonica 
superba is better known as Gloriosa snperba. 
It is a climbing plant from India, cultivated 
in greenhouses, as are M. grandidora and M. 
virescens. 

me- thought (ought as at), jyret. of v. 
[Methinks.] It seemed to me; it appeared 
to me; I thought. 

“And one. the pensive Mannoduke, 
Methought, was yielding inwardly. ** 

Wordsworth : it kite Do* of Uylstone , IL 

meth-ox-y-a-5Ct'-lC, a. [Eng. meth{yl); 
oxy(gen), and acetic,] Derived from or con- 
taining methyl and oxygen. 

methoxyacetic acid, s. 

“ CHgO 

Chem, : CH 2 . Methyl glycollic acid, 
i — COOH 

A colourless liquid prepared by decomposing 
a chlor-acetate with sodic methylate. It has 
a sp. gr. of 1 ‘18, and boils at 19b . 

meth-ul’-menc, s. [Eng. melh(yl); ulm(in), 
and sutf. -ene.] 

Chem. : C5H3. A substance obtained, to- 
gether with methulmic acid, by the action of 
sodium and methylic alcohol on chloroform. 
It is a brown uucrystallizablebody, resembling 
one of the ulmic compounds, aud is only known 
iu combination, 

meth ul’ mic, a. [Eng. methulm(ene ) ; -ic.) 
Derived from or contained in metliulmene. 

methulmic-aeid, s, 

Chem, : C 5 11 8 02. A dark-yellow uncryatalli- 
zahle substance, "iusoluble in water, but soluble 
in ether. By the action of bromine it is con- 
verted into a black semi-fluid, dibromomethul- 
uiic acid, C 5 HgBr20 2 . 

mcth'-yl, s. [Gr. p.i9v ( methn ) = wine, ami 
it\y (hide) = wood.) 

Chem. : CHg. The radical of methylic alco- 
hol, known in combination as dimethyl, 

a com P oun d formed by heating zinc 
methyl and methyl iodide in sealed tubes at 
150°. 

methyl-aldehyde, *. [Formaldehyde, 

Methene-oxide.J 

methyl-alizarine, «. 

Chem : C 15 H 10 O 4 = C 6 H 4 > Cgll (OH), 

CH3. It is obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on methyl anthracene, and after-treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid and potash. It 
crystallizes in red needles, which aublime at 
250°, 

methyl- aniline, s. 

Chem, : N(CgU 5 )CHglI. Methyl -plienyla- 
mine. Obtained by the action of aniline on 
iodide of methyl, and after-treatment with 
potash. It boils at 192’. 

Methyl-aniline green : [Methyl-green], 

methyl-anthracene, s. 

Chem. : CisHi, = QH4™> C 6 H 3 (CH 3 ). 

It is formed by passing the vapour of ditolvl 
methane through red-hot tubes filled wi(h 
pumice. It forms yellow or colourless leafy 
crystals melting about 200°, and is only soluble 
in chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, and 
benzol. 

mcthyl-anthraquinone, s. 

Chem. : CjsHipOg— CgH 4 .0Q.CgH3’CHg A 


crystalline substance obtained by the action 
of strong nitric acid on an alcoholic solution 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot. 
Or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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of methyl anthracene. It crystallizes in 
needier and plates winch melt at 162'-163\ 

methyl-caproyl, a. I Methyl-hexyl.) 

methyl gly collie-acid, *. [Methoxy- 

ACCTlC ACID.] 

methyl- green, s. 

Cheat* : CjoHicCCII^jN^ClIaCl^lIoO. Me- 
thyl-aniline green. A greea dye, obtained by 
heating Paris violet with inethyl-chloride. It 
ia generally used in combination with zinc 
chloride, in which state it is very soluble. 

methyl-guanidine, a. (Methvl-ura- 

M1SE.) 

methyl hexyl, r. 

Cheat.: C 7 H| 6 =CH3'C 6 ni3. Methyl-caproyl. 
An oily liquid obtained by the electrolysis of 
a mixture of acetate and cenanthylate of 
potassium. Its vapour density is 3*420. 

methyl hydride, s. [Ma«sh*oas.) 

methyl hydrobromie ether, a. 

Chem. : [Methylic-bromide]. 

methyl hydrochloric ether, a. 

Chem. : [MethvliochlokioeJ. 

methyl -nitrophenidine, s. [Xitra- 
nisidink.) 

methyl phenylamine, a. [Methyl- 

4N1UNK.J 

methyl phosphine, s. 

Chem. : F^JjJ. One of the primary phos- 
phines prepared ’by heating in a sealed glass 
tube a mixture of phosphoric iodide, zinc 
oxide, and melhylic iodide, and afterwards 
decomposing the resulting compound with 
water. U is a colourless gas, which at - 20*, or 
tinder a pressure of 2i atmospheres, condenses 
to a mobile liquid. It possesses a fearful 
odour, and exposed to the air often in- 
flames spontaneously. Dimethyl phosphine, 

bolls at -f 25*, and the tri-methyl 

phosphine, P(CH 3 >3, at 4-40°. Bothcompomida 
take lire on exposing to the air. 

methyl pyrocatcchin, a. [Guaiacol.] 

methyl succinic acid, a. IPyhotao- 

TA tllC-AClD.) 

mothyl urnmine, ». 

Chem.: C Methyl-guanidine. 

i Nil? 

It la prepared by acting on cyatiamide with 
the hydrochloride of methy famine. It is 
strongly alkaline, and forma a crystalline 
deliquescent mass, having an ainmomacal 
taste. 

meth'-^-ldl, ». [Eng. methyl, and alcohol).’} 

| M F.T 1 1 E.N E-Pt M ETH V LATC. ] 

moth yl a mine, ». [Eog. methyl , and 
amtuc.j 

Chemistry : 

1. N -[ Jj'J 3 . Monomclliylamioe. A com- 
pound in which one of the hydrogen atoms in 
ammonia is replaced by methyl. It can be 
prepared by boiling methyl isocyanate with 
jiotassic hydrate. It is a eolourless gas, 
which becomes liquid n few degrees below 0°, 
and has somewhat the odour of putrid Hsli. 
It burns readily with a yellow Haino, and Is 
more soluble in water than any other gas. It 
behaves with metallic salts like ammonia. 
Dimethylaminc fNH(Cll3>j, metaineric with 
cthylamine, boils ot b . Trimetliylaminc 
N(0ll3>3, occurs ready fonued in herring 
pickle, from which it can be separated by 
distillation with potaah. It dissolves In water, 
bolls at 03*, and smells of herrings. 

2. (PI.) : [Methvlammoniums). 

moth mo ni-tim, a. [Eng. methyl , 

and ammonium.] 

Chem. (27.).* Metliyluintnes. Organic bases 
formed on the type NII^ by partial or total 
substitution of methyl (dig) for II. Tetra- 
inethylaminonium KfClig)*. Tlie lorlide <>f 
this hnse is produced by the action of Iodide 
of methyl on triinethyluiuinc. It is crys- 
talline. 

mirth - Jr late, v.t. [Kng. methyl; -a/a.) To 
make methylated spirit. 


meth -^-lat-ed* pa. par. or a. IMtTUVLATE.] 

methylated spirit, $. 

Chem. : A cumiueicial product aold free of 
excise duly, and consisting of n mixture of 
one volume of crude wood-spirit, of sp. gr. 
*855, and nine volumes of spirits of wine, 
tha latter being thus rendered ko nauseous 
as to be unlit tor use as a beverage. It is 
used largely in the arts as a aolveot for 
resina, and for other purposes. 

moth-y-la -tion, s. (Eng. methylate); .tion.) 
The act of methylating. 

meth -tr- la-tor, s. [Eng. viethylat(ion) ; -or.) 
One who makes methylated spirits. 

meth'-yl-ene, a. [Eng. methyl; -ene.) 
(Methene.) 

meth-y-lcn' lt-an, s. [Eng. viethylen(e) ; 
(viann)it(c), and anti, -n n. ] 

Chem. .* C7II14O,}. A saccharine substance 
produced by the action of strong bases on di- 
oxymothylene. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, has a slight acid reaction, and is 
coloured yellow by alkalis. It does not fer- 
ment with yeast, lina no rotatory power ; hut 
reduces an alkaline cupric solution wliea heated 
with it. 

me-thyl'-i-a, s. [Latinised from Eng. methyl 

(q. V.). j [MliHYLAAIINE.] 

me-th^l'-ic, a. [Eng. methyl ; -tc.) Derived 
from or contained in methyl (q.v.). 

mcthyllc -acetate, a. 

Chem. : C 3 lI a 0 2 = -[ [ uo( C1 J 3 ). This sub- 
stance occurs ready formed in crude wood 
spirit. It boils at 66°, and 1ms a sp. gr. of 
*900 at 0*. 

methy lie alcohol, s. 

II 

Chem. : CII4O =C Carbinol. Pyr- 

I — Oil. 

oxylic spirit. Wood-spirit. An alcohol ob- 
tained by the dry distillation of wood. The 
aqueous distillate la treated with lime to lix 
organic acids, and again distilled. The first 
truth part which conics over is collected apart. 
This contains the luethylic alcohol, mixed 
with acetone and other bodies. 'I lie distillate 
is added to fused chloride of calcium, which 
combines with the alcohol, and the whole is 
evaporated on a water bath. On mixing the 
residue with water, the alcohol is set free, ami 
by repeated distillation from quicklime ia ob- 
tained anhydrous. It is a colourless, mobile, 
spirituous-smelling liquid, boiling at 60*, and 
having a specific gravity of *814 at 4*. It 
mixes in every proportion with water, alcohol, 
and ether, in the llrat case with diminished 
volume, and agrees generally with common 
alcohol in its solvent power and other prop- 
erties. 

methylic aldehyde, *. (Methyl-al- 

DEIIYDE.] 

methyllo amldo eyanurate, 9. [Me- 

Tll Y L1C- A M M ELI !>E. ] 

mcthyllc ammellde, ». 

( OCH 3 

Chem.: zz C 3 N 3 •< Odlg. Mc- 

( Mlo 

thylicamido-cyanuratc. Obtained from melhy- 
lic eyanurate by heating with ammonia. It 
crystallizes in rhombic tables which melt at 
212* ; ia allghtly soluble in cold water and 
ether ; more soluble iu hot water oud alcohol. 

methyllo-borido, a. 

Chem. : IK 4 I Boric metliidc. Bor- 
mctliyl. A gaseous comjiound, prepared by 
the ac tion of zinc methyl on borate of ethyl. 
Under pressure, at 1U , it condenses to a 
mobile liquid. It bus n highly pungent odour. 

mcthyllo-bromido, ». 

Chem.: CIlgBr. Mefliyl-hydrobromic etlur. 
A colourless liquid, boiling nt 13*, sp. gr. l*«k’4, 
and vapour density 3*293. It arts violently 
on enendyl, forming bromidu of cacodyl and 
bromide of Ictraiiu tliyl-nrsenium. 

mcthyllc carbamate, a. 

Chem. : NII 2 CO» )(<*! I 3 ). Produced by heat- 
ing urea with mcthyllc alcohol in sealed tub. s. 
It forms hygroscopic tables, which melt at 65* 
ami boil at 177*. 


met hylic -chloride, fl. 

Chem. : CU3CI. Mouocblormethane. Methy* 
hydrochloric ether. A colourless gas, prel 
pared by heating a mixture of sodium elilo- 
ride, wood-spirit, and strong sulphuric acid. 
It is soluble in oue-fourth of its volume of 
water, has an etheieul odour, a sweet taste, 
and burus with u white flame, green at the 
edge. Its vapour density is 1*736, aud it does 
not condense at — lb*. 

mcthylic-cyanidc, $. [Acetonitiulk.) 
methyllc ether, 5. 

Chem.: C-dl c O = O £jj 3 . Mcthyllc ox- 
ide. It is prepared by distilling a mixture of 
wood-spirit and four times its weight of sul- 
plmricacid, and passing the gas formed through 
a solution of potash into a freezing mixture. 
Below— 21*, it is a mobile, colourless liquid, 
but at ordinary temperature It is an ethereal 
smelling gas. One volume of water dissolves 
thirty-live volumes of the gas. 

methylic- Iodide, s. 

Chem.: CH 3 1. Obtained by distilling me- 
thylic alcohol in presence of iodine and amor- 
phous phosphorus. It is a colourless, awcet- 
Binclling liquid, nearly insoluble iu water. It 
boils at 44’. 

methylic mercaptan, 5. 

Cheat. ; S<ft l3 Hull'll -hydrate of methyl. 

It is obtained by distilling a mixture of me- 
lhylic potassic sulphate with potassic sulph- 
bydrate. It is a mobile liquid having a garlic 
odour and boiling at 20*. 

methylie-oxide, 5 . IMethylic*etheil) 
methylic salicylate, «. 

Chem. : C 6 Il4(01l)C0‘0(dl3). A colourless 
oil, occurring naturally in gaultheria oil. It 
is formed by treating a mixtuie of salicylic 
acid, sulphuric acid, and methylic alcohol. It 
haa an aromatic odour, boils at 224“, and gives 
a violet colour with ferric salts. 

methylic selcnidc, s. (Selenmethyl.) 

me-thys'-ti 9m, $. [Mod. I^at. methystic(vvi) ; 
sum -in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : A crystalline substance obtained 
from Kawa-root, the root of Piper victhysticuvi. 
(Watts: Diet. Chan.) 

t me -tic, s. [Gr. fxirotKo^ (metoikos) = chang- 
ing one a abode, emigrating : /u era (met>i), 
denoting change, ami o»*os (oikos) = u house ; 
Lat. mctcccus ; Fr. mettce, vieteque.] In ancient 
Greece a resident stranger in a Greek city or 
country* ; a aojounier. 

" It . . . Lit* ltd to the coil lecture thnt she wua * 
ByrUn mctlc."— Farrar : St. Paul, 1. (Notv.1 

* me-tic'-u loiis, n. [Lat. mcticulosns, from 
?»eru5 = fear; Fr. victiculcux.) Timid, fearful. 

* me-t ic'-ti- loiis 1 Jr, mb. [Eng. meticulous ; 
•ly . J In a'timid, fearful manner; timidly. 

* me'- ti-cr, s. (!•>.) Profession, speciality, 
pursuit. 

mc -tif, a. [I'>., from Low* I^nt. mixtirus, from 
Lat. viiXtus, pa. par. of miscco = to mix.] A 
half-breed, between a white and 0 quadroon. 

Me -tlS, 5. [Gr.) 

1. A strow. ; [Abteuoid, 9). 

2. Myth. : The daughter of Occaniifl, and 
the first wife of Jupiter, bho was regarded 
aa the ju isonification of Prudence. 

mi$t' 6 Ch6, ». [Gr.= a sharing, fn'in M<rr<\w 

ouch cho) z=. to share : pref. mrfu- = with, and 
(crA6)= to share.] 

A rch. : The interval between the dentils In 
the Ionic entablature. 

m6t 6 Ie lo, n, (Pref. V\rl- f and Eng. 06 ] 

Contained in or derived from oil. 

motolcio-ncld, a. 

Chem. : An oily arid produced by the actum 
of water mi siilpliotie neid. li Is u-ry sliglitly 
soluble in uleohol, easily in t tiler. 

md tdn ic, O. (See def.) Of or pertaining 
to Melon, an nstionumer of Athens. 

mctonlc cycle, mctonlc - year, a 

[('vri.U (»r 1 UK Moon.) 

met -6 nym -fo, mit i-n^m 1c al, a. 

(Kng. •!(*; -fro/.J Ot nr pel lain* 


boil, ; povkt, J6^rl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -In g. 
-dan, -tlan — shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -Jion, ^ion ziiuo. -clous, - tloua, -slous = situs, -hie, -dlo, Ac. — bfl, dpi. 
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ing to metonymy ; used by metonymy for 
Soinetliiug else. 

*' Iutricxt® turning*. by » tranaumptive and meto- 
nymical kind of tpcecli, nr® called meanders. "— Dray- 
ton: Rosamond to Amy Henry. (Note 2.) 

met-o-nym-ic-al-ly, otfy. [Eng. metonymi- 
cal; Ay. J lu a metonymical mauuer ; by way 
cf metonymy. 

“The disposition also of the coloured body, as that 
mediae-' the light, may be called by that Uarne [colour] 
metonymically." —Hoyle : W orkt, i. 67 L 

me-ton'-y-my, * me-ton-ym-ie, s. [Lat. 

metonymui, from Gr. peTiownia (vietonumia) ^ 
a change of names, the use of one word for 
another : *.4€Td (meto), denoting change, and 
or'o^xot ( ononui ) = a name ; Fr. metonymic; ltal. 
& bp. metonimia.] 

mitt. : A figure of speech by which one 
word is put or used lor auother : as when the 
effect is substituted fur the cause, the inventor 
for the thing iuvented, the material for the 
thing made, Ac. : as wheu we s:fy, a man keeps 
a good table — i.e., food, provisions, entertain- 
ment ; or we lead Virgil — i.e., Vagifs writings 
or poems, &e. 

“To tropes, founded ou these several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, bign and 
tiling slgtiilied, is given the name of metonymy.’ — 
Blair: Rhetoric, vol. L, lect. 14. 

met -o-pe, s. [Gr. perd (meta) = with, between, 
and o7nj (ope) ; an opening, a hole ; Fr. metope ; 
Lat., ltal., A Sp. melopa. ] 

Arch.: The space between the triglyphs in 
the Ineze of the Doric order. 

"The centaurs ... of the Parthenon metopes 
have a brutal or a seusu.il expression." — Murray: 
tireek Sculpture. 

sne-to pi-as, 5. [Gr. p-erion-ias (mcfopias) = 
having a broad or high forehead.] 

Pahcont. : A geuua of Labyriuthodhuta, 
family Euglypta, founded by Von Meyer on 
remains h um upper beds of the K.euper band- 
stone in AVurtemberg. Remains have also 
been found in the Khaetic of Aust Cliff, near 
Bristol. (Brit. Assoc. Hep., 1874, p. 157.) 

me-top’-ic, a. [Gr. peTmitov (metopon) = the 
forehead ; Eog. sutf. -ic.] Pertaiuing to the 
forehead. 

metope-suture, s. 

Anat. : 'file same aa Frontal-suture (q.v.). 

met’-o po man-cy, s. [Gr. penanov (met- 
opon) = the countenance, and pavr(ia(manteia ) 
= divinatiun.] Divination by looking at a 
pen on’s face. 

“Geomftncy, cbiromiuicy, and nxctopomancy.*— 
Vrquhart : Rabelais, bk. in., cb. xxv. 

• met-6-po scop'-ic, * met-6-pd-scop'- 
1 -cal, a. [Eng. vietoposcop(y) ; -ic ; -tenh] 
Pertaining 01 relating to metoposcopy (q.v.). 

*met-u pos'-co-pist, s. [Eng.TnctoposcopO/),* 
-tsf.] One who is veised in metoposcopy or 
phjsiogoomy. 

♦met o pos’-co-py, s. [Gr. peTwirov (meto- 
2 >on ) = the iorehead, and <7*o7re<o (skopco)= to 
see, to observe ; Fr. melojvscapie ; ltal. & bp. 
me/oposcopw.] The study of physiognomy ; the 
art or science of determining the Lharacters 
of men hy the countenance or features. 

“Other signs (of melancholy] there are taken from 
physiognomy, metopmeopy, chiromancy."— Burton: 
Anat. of Melancholy, p. 35. 

met'-ra, a. [Gr. pi. of pirpov ( vietron ) = a 
measuie.] 

Thys. Science: An instrument, a combina- 
tion of the thermometer, clinometer, goni- 
ometer, level, magnifying lens, measure for 
wire gauze, plummet, platina scales, anemo- 
meter, Ac., by which the temperature, direc- 
tion, and dip of rocks, the angles of cleavage 
and crystallization, the level of workings, the 
latitude, &c., can be determined. 

me tre (tre as ter), * mi tre, r.f. [Metre, 
«.] To write in metre or verse. 

' [Hel composed a whole booke in vulgar verso, in 
which he mitred all those things vulgm he spoken of 
this Wall uae." — Hot inshed : Hint. Scotland (an. KiUoj. 

me tre (tre aa ter), 4 mce ter, s. [Fr. 

metre, from Lat. met nun ; Gr. perpov (met run) 
= a measure, metre. From the same root as 
mete (1), i\] 

1. Pros. : The rhythmical arrangement of 
syllables iuto verses, stanzas, strophes, Ac. ; 
rhythm, verse. 

"Rhyme being . . . but the invention of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched matter aud Hme meeter."— 
Milton: P. L. (Pref.) 


2. Measure: The French standard measure 
of length, being tbe ten-millionth part of the 
distance from the equator to the north pole, 
aa ascertained by the actual measurement of 
an arc of the meridian. 

” A metre U = imiSIl jarda or 39*370,432 Inches, 
the ataudiii'd metre being takeu as correct at o*(J.. «ud 
ti.e standard yard as correct at 16j* C ."— Everett : 
C. ti. S. System of Units. 

3. Mus . : A term used with various significa- 
tions : (1) A foot, as a subdivision of a bar or 
measure : (2) the relation between two feet 
having the same subdivisions of time-units, 
but in a ditterent order of succession ; (u) the 
proper groupiug of a number of consecutive 
feet, 

metre-seven, s. A method recommended 
by a cuminiUee of the British Association 
for writing 10 7 metres, (bee extract.) 

"The approximate length of • quadrant of one of 
the earth's meridians is a metre-seven or a veotiiuetre- 
tun e.'— Report Brit. Assoc. (1373], p. 224. 

met -ric,met -ric-al, a. [Fr. metrique, from 
Lat. metricus ; Or. 'perpiKos ( metrikos ), from 
ptrpov (uiefron) = a measure, metre; ItaL A 
S>p. metrico.] 

1. Of or pertaining to measuring ; employed 
in measuring. 

2. Of or pertaining to metre, measure, or 
rhythm. 

" So varying still their moods, observing yet in nil 

Ibeir quantities, their Teats, their cea^ures metri- 
cal. ' Drayton : Poly-Olbtoti, a. 4. 

3. Composed in or consisting of verse ; 
rhythmical. 

metric-system, j. The system adopted 
by the Freueh convention iu 1795, in which 
all measures of length, area, capacity, and 
weight are based upon the length of a quadrant 
of the meridian measured between the equator 
and the pole. The ten-millionth part of this 
quad ran tal arc was adopted to be the linear 
measuring unit, which they called “metre," 
applying it equally to superficial and solid 
measures, taking for the unit of the former 
the square of the decuple, and for that of the 
latter the cube of the tenth part of the metre. 
They chose also for the measuring unit of 
weight the quantity of distilled water equal 
in bulk to tbe same cube at a certain tempera- 
ture. They also decided that the multiples 
and sub-multiples of each kind of measure, 
whether of weight, capacity, surface, or 
length, shall be always taken in the decimal 
or decuple proportion, as the most simple, 
natural, and easy for calculation. The metre 
is tbe basis of calculation ; from it are de- 
rived : Of area : tbe are , 1 square decametre ; 
of capacity : the litre, 1 cubic decimetre ; of 
weight : the gramme, 1 cubic centimetre of 
water. The names of the graduations below 
the unit are formed from the Latin, and above 
the unit are formed from the Greek. 

met’-ric al ly, adv. [EDg. metrical; Ay.] 
In a metrical manner. 

*me-tri-cian, * me-tri-ci-en, s. [Fr. 

mctricien.) A writer or composer of verse ; 
a poet, a uietrist, a versifier. 

’* And Id especially becAuse he neuer beaeged cl tie 
he to re. but either it was yeldeu, or takeu. of the tyiue 
of this siege a metrician made these verses."— Hall : 
Henry MU. (im. 22). 

* met'-ri-^ize, v. t. [Eng. metric ; -ize.] To 
a daj it to the metric system ; to express in 
terms of tbe metric system. 

"A graphic representation of the size of the dif- 
fereut mctrieized ounsures as compared with the old 
oues is given in a chart at tbe eud ol the voluiut"— 
Brit. Quarterly He view, lvii. 547. 

mct'-ri~5ist, S. [Eng. metric; -ist.] The same 
as 31 etr ist (q.v.). 

** It Is singular that the only metricist who ever 
Attempted it was John Thelwftll. — Athcnceum, 31 ay 5. 
lt>84, p. 565. 

xnet-ri-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. metrify; c con- 
nective, and sutt. -at ion.] The act of metrify- 
iug or composing verses. 

“Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Through this metn/icatiou of Catullus." 

Tennyson Hendecatyllabics. 

* met'-ri fi er, s. [Eng. -met -cr.] One 
who composes verses ; a versifier, a metricist. 

* met'-ri fy, r.i. [Eng. metre; -fy.] To com- 
pose verses. 

" Wiierevpoo he metrified after his mynde." 

Skelton Crown of LaureU. 

*me -trist, 5. [Eng. metr(e); -ist.] A writer 
or coni] mser of verses ; a versifier. 

"Such other blind popish poetes and dirtye 
metnstes."— Bale: Image, pu ii. 


me-tri -tis, s. [Gr. p^r pa(metra) = the womb, 
aud suff. -itis, denoting infiainniatiou.] 

Pathol. : hi flam mation of the parenchyma of 
the uterus, as distinguished from eadonietntis, 
Catarrhal inflammation of its lining membrane. 
Other forma are Faiametrilis aud Perimetritis. 

met'-ro-clirome, s. [Gr. ^e'Tpor (mefron) = 
a measure, and xp^a (c/t«o»i«) = colour.] An 
instrument for measuring colour. It consists 
of three hollow wedges of glass, of exactly the 
same angle and capacity, and accurately 
graduated on the edge of the same number of 
equal degrees. These wedges are so arranged 
between two screens that any portion of their 
tapering sides may be presented at will to an 
aperture tnrough which a direct view may be 
had, or a ray ot light thrown. 

met'-ro-graph, s. [Gr. perpov ( metron ) = a 
measure, and (grapho) = to write.] An 

apparatus to be attached to a locomotive, in- 
dicating on a time-paper the speed with the 
number aud duration of the variom. stoppages. 

* me-trdl'-ci gy, s. [Gr. pdrpov (Trutfrcm) = a 
measure, aud Aoyo? (logos)— a treatise, a dis- 
course.] 

1. A treatise on or accouat of weights aud 
measures. 

2. The art aod science of mensuration. 

* met-ro-ma -nl-a, s. [Eog. metre, and Gr. 
pavics ( mu ma) - madness.] Au immoderate 
eagerness for writiug verses. 

*met-ro ma'-ni-ac, a. [Metromania]. 
buttering from metromania ; mad after metiieal 
composition. 

"With almost mWromaniac eagerne®*."— Taylor: 
Survey Herman Poetry, i. 1S3. 

mc-trom'-e-ter, s. [Gr. ptTpoy ( metron ) = 
a measure, and Eng. meter.] 

1. Surg. : An instrument for measuring the 
size of the womb ; a hysterometer. 

2. Mus. : A metronome (q.v.). 

met-ro-nome, s. [Fr., from Gr. ^erpov 
(metron) = a measure, aud yopoq (nomos) = a 
law ; ItaL metronomo .] 

Mus. : An instrument for beating and divid- 
ing tbe time in music ; a musical time-keeper. 
It lias a small pendulum which, being set io 
motion by clock-woik, beats audibly a certain 
number of times in a minute ; and this 
number may be altered by moving a sliding 
weight so as to give it the speed required. To 
be correct, the metronome should beat seconds 
when set at 60. The invention of the instru- 
ment is claimed for John Maelzel, by whom it 
was patented in Eugland on Dec. 5, 1815, but 
his claim to the invention rests on very 
doubtful authority ; the principle he worked 
upon was that which had been carried out 
marly 100 years before lie was bom. Small 
pocket metronomes have since been invented. 

me-trdn’-6-xny, s. [Eng. mefroTiofn(e); -y.) 
The act of measuring time in music by means 
of a metronome. 

me-tro-per-i-to-ni'-tis, s. [Gr. pr > rpa 
(mitra)= the womb, and Eng. peritonitis (q.v.). J 

Pathol. : Pelvic peritonitis, inflammation of 
the peritoneum covering tbe uterus and its 
appendages. Called also Pelvi-peritonitis, 
Perimetritis, Ac. 

* miet'-ro-ple, * met ’-r 6 pole, s . [Met- 
ropolis.] 

mc-trop'-o-lis, s . [Lat., from Gr. prjxpoTroAts 
(metropolis) = a mother-state ; ecclesiastically 
the city of a primate, from pij-njp (meter), geuit. 
pnrpos (metros) — a mother, and rroAt? ( polis ) = 
a city; Fr. metropole,] 

I. Oraf. Lavg. : The chief town or capital of 
a country, state, or kingdom, as London of 
Great Britain, Paris of Fiance. 

" We stopped at PAvia, that was odcc the metropolis 
of a kingdom, but at present h poor town."— Addison : 
On Italy. 

II. Techtiically : 

1. Eccles. : The seat or see of a metropolitan 
bishop. 

"The precedency iu each province was assigned to 
the Bishop of the Metropolis. ~ Barrow: On the Pope’s 
Supremacy. 

2. Geog. & Biol. : A point so situated within 
an area through which a genus is distributed, 
that in whatever direction from it ooe goes, 
the species diminish. (5. P. Woodward: Mol- 
lusca (ed. 1S75), p 52.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, ca.ael, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, a, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 
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nct-ro pol’-it-an, n. 4 3. [Eat. metropolis 
tan its, iron) vietrvjtolis = a metropolis ; hr. 
mttropoliuiin ; lul. 4 Sp. metropolitan*).) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or belonging to a metropolis ; residing 
In a metropolis. 

"Groves . . . preferred to smoke, to the cell poo 
That metropolitan vulauioe* tuakc. 

C<rt*t*er rat*. iJt. 737. 

2. Having the position or rank of a metro- 
polis : as, a me f roped i fa a city. 

IL Bedes. : llHVing the authority of a metro- 
politan ; proceeding from a metropolitan. 

" A hi shun At that time had power In his own dlo. 
ct^j overall «ther ministers there, aud >» metropolitan 
IimIioii numlry iirchriiiiii^ucTs h!k>tc *ith*r bUhops. — 
Broker t'rrrUtijufl'iitl Ftilihe, bit. VllL, j 9. 

B. substantive: 

* 1. A bishop resident in a metropolis. 

2. A bishop having authority over the other 
bishops of a province; an archbishop. 

The Ari-hbi UHiiirlckt of Canterbury. MetropoUtnne, 
•ml Primate of all England."— alow: Kenttit Saxon* 
|uU. IMl. 

A metropolitan was at llrst one whose 
episcopal functions were extended over a 
metropolis and the country of which it was 
the seat of government. That metropolis, 
once the. chief city of an independent state, 
might have sunk into a provincial capital— 
i.e ., the capital of a province of the Roman 
Empire. When the bishops of that province 
met in a provincial council, the metropolitan 
presided. Under Constantine, the provinces 
over which they ruled were made as much as 
possible conterminous with those governed 
by civil rulers of corresponding rank. The 
leading metropolitans in the fourth century 
were those of Rome. Antioch, and Alexandria. 
The last two developed into patriarchs, and 
the first into the papacy. In England the 
Arch Irish op.*. of Canterbury and York are the 
metropolitans of their respective provinces. 

3. In the Greek church the title of a digni- 
tary' intermediate between an archbishop aud 
a patriarch. 

# 1. A chief ruler. 

" Let In in your ruhrlc and your f«wts prescribe, 
Grand Stctro/wUhtn of all the tribe. 

Cow/ter . Progre tt of Error, 186. 

T met ro-pol -it-an ate, s. [Eng. rorfro- 
politan; -ofr.] The otllce or see of a metro- 
politan bialiop. 

* mc-trop'-o-lite, s. 4 a. [Fr. m£tro])olUe ; 

4 ltal. mefropofita ; Gr. pgrpoiroAirgs 
(metropolites). ] 

A, As svbst . ; A metropolitan. 

B. Asadj . ; Metropolitan. 

•'The whole countrey of Russia is termed by some 
by the name of Moscoula, the metropolis city."— 
Baekluyl : Voyage*. L 479. 

* m<$ tro pdl' it-Ic, * met ro po lit'-io- 

al, a. [Metropolis.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : Of or pertaining to a metro- 
polis ; metropolitan. 

2. Eccles. : Pertaining to a metropolitan. 

"The mflropoUllcal ciiurch of Jerusalem." — Op. 

Hartley : Sermon*. voL L. ecr. 8. 

mo tr6 rrhd^-i a, s. [Gr. pgrpa ( mvtra ) = 
the womb ji lid pgywpi (rhegnumi) = to break ; 
cf. pa- yas ( rhagus ), payg (rhage) = a rent.] 
Physiol. : A loss of blood during the inter- 
vals of regular menstruation, or of such an 
jrrcgnlnr nature that no monthly periodicity 
can be detected. A frequent cause is tumours, 
ulceration, 4c. 

m6t' TO scope, s. [Gr. pgrpa (metra) = the 
womb, and aKoniot (xkojxv) = to ace.] 

Surg. ; An instrument invented by M. 
Nanche, for listening to the sounds of the 
heart of the feetus in utero-gestatum. The 
extremity was suggested by the stetlmacopo 
of Eaenuec, and is introduced tlnough the 
vagi i is and applied against the neck of tho 
uteros. It is used when tho Hounds and 
uiovemeuLs are imperceptible through tho 
pnrietes of the abdomen. 

me tro aid cr 6a, s. [Gr. pgrpa (mltra) — 
n womb, Ihe heart of a tiee, and ai6gpo<; (siil- 
ervs) = iion; so named from tho hardness of 
Its wood.] 

J lot. : A g (Mina of Myrlaceie, tribe EeptQ- 
Hpcnneii*. It consist* of plants, many of 
which climb, whilst tho Myrtnreie of otlier 
genera are erect. Mrtrosulrros pnlymorpha , or 
some allied species, is supposed to furnish the 


hard, heavy, dark-brown timber from vrhieb 
t tie South Sea Islanders make their clubs. 
M. robusta and M. tomentosa are used in New 
Zealand fur shipbuilding. 

met ro-tomc, s. [Gr. pgrpa (nutra) = the 
womb, and 70 /nj (tome) = a cutting.] 

Sarg. ; An iiistrmueut like a bistoury cach£, 
which is introduced into the cavity of the 
uterus, where the knife is unsheathed and 
cuts on withdrawing. Us purpose is to divide 
the neck of the uterus ; a hysterotoiue. 

me trox y Ion,*- [Gr. pgrpa (nu'tra)— . . . 
the pith or heart of a tree, and £vAov (xidon) 
= wood.] 

B<>t. : A genus of Palms, tribe Calumet. It 
is sometimes made a synonym of Sagus 
(q.v.), but Von Marti us retains the name 
Metroxylon, ami divides the genus into two 
sub-genera, Anglia aud Pigal'etta. Metroxylon 
(Sagns) Ur vc ami M. {Sag us) Humph ii furnish 
sago (q.v.). [Sago-palm.] 

met tie, s. [The same word as Metal (q.v.).] 

* 1. Metal. 

*2. Stuff, material; the substance of which 
a thing is composed. 

"A certain critical hour, which shall more esj*. 
dally try what mettle hi* heart in made ot"— south: 
Sermon*, voL vh, ser. 7. 

* 3. quality, character. 

" Shew us here 
The mettle of your pasture." 

Shpketp. : ffenry »*.. liL L 

4. Disposition, temper, spirit, constitutional 
ardour ; high courage or spirit ; tire. 

" But holliiw men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make g&lituit show anil promise of their mettle 

Shake *;*. : Juhu* Ctemr, i\\ 2. 

«[ To put a man on or to his mettle : To ex- 
cite or arouse a man to do his utmost ; to 
place r man in a position where he must use 
his utmost exertions. 

mct -tled (tied as told), n. [Eng. mettl(e) ; 
-?d.] Full of mettle or spirit; high-spirited, 
fiery, ardent. 

*' A hone m au darting from the crowd 
Spurs ou hl» mettled courser proud." 

Scott ; Murmton, L 3. 

mot'-tle-somc, a. [Eng. mettle; -some.] 
Pull of mettle, fiery, spirited, eager. 

"But their force (Hirers from true spirit, as inueh as 
a vicious from a tnetlletome horse.” — Taller, No. 61. 

mct'-tle-some-ly, adv. [Eng. mettlesome ; 
-ly.] In a mettlesome manner; with mettle 
or high spirit. 

mct'-tlc some ness, s. [Eng. mettlesome ; 
-ness.) The quality or atate of being mettle- 
some ; mettle, spirit. 

me tu'-si-&st, s. [Gr. fierouaia (nnrfousta) = 
a sharing, a communicating.] One who holds 
the doctrine of traiisubstantintlon. 

"Tho mriurlait* aud Piipiata."— Roger* : Thirty- 
nine A rt idet, p. !:«v. 

* mot- wand, s. [Metewand.] 

metz gcr‘ i-a, s. [Named after John Metzger, 
who died in lbu‘2.] 

Hot. : The typical genus of the family Metz- 

f ;erjdie (q.v.)* *^ ,e fronds aro forked; the 

ruit ai'i ings from the under side of the mid- 
rib, and has a one-cclled involucre. Mefrprria 
/urea fa la common on treeH, rocks, &c. It is 
hairy beneath and smooth above. M. pubescent 
is larger, and is hairy on "both sides. 

rnetz g6r‘-I dte, s. pi. I Mod. Eat. metzger - 
(in); Eat. firm. pi. «dj. suff. -ofa*.] 

Hot.: A family of Juugennaniriacen?, sub- 
order Jungcrmamicje. 

meu, i. [Mew (4).] 

rae'-um (1 ), $. [Ent., from Gr. pjow (m?on)=. 
Meum uthamanticum or M. Matthioli.) 

Hot. : Men, Hnld Money, or Spignel ; a 
genus of Umbcllifcrs, family ScMcliinda*. The 
truit In elliptical, with live pinminent, carinate, 
equal riba, and many vitt.»* in tlm Interstices; 
the pdala entire, elliptical, with the tips in- 
curved ; the partial involucre of many leaves. 
Meum athatnnnticum, the Men or Raid Money, 
Is found in the alpine pails of .Scotland and 
the north of England. It has n seiaeeo- 
mult ill. 1 leaf, ami yellowish, powerfully-aro- 
inntic flowers. The roots of M. uthamanticum 
and M. MuteHinu ore aromatic and carmina- 
tive Tliev are eaten by tlm Scutch Uigh- 
lauders. They enter as an Ingredient into 
Venice trcnclo. 


me um (2), *. (E:it. ncut. sing, of auras = 
mine.] Mine; that which is mine or belongs 
to me. Only used in tho phrase meu m and 
tuum — my ] mope it y and yours, or another's : 
as, lie does not make any distinction between 
meum ami tuum . 

’ meuto, s. [Low Lat. wufa.J A mew for 
hawks. [Mew (3), s.] 

*mcv a blc, a. [Movable.] 

•meve, t*.f. [Move, w.) 

mew (ew as u) (1), * mawc, s. [A.S. mttw; 
cogn. with Lint, meeuw; leel. mdr ; Dan. 
vmage ; Hw. make : G«r. mo uv ; all taken from 
the cry of the bird.] A sea-mew, a gull. 

mew (cw as u) (2), *. [Mew (2). v.] The cry 

of a cat. 

•'I’d r»ther be • kiltcu iui«l cry mew. ” 

Sloikeip. . 1 lienry /r„ liL l. 

* mew (ew as u) (3), * mewe, * meuwe, 
*muc, s. [Fr. m«e = a changing or ni"ult- 
ing of the feathers, from muer ; Lat. mufo = 
to change.) 

1. A cage for hawks or other birds whilst 
moulting ; a coop for fowls. 

" Italy, Si«Hln. Artois, and now of Ulr France itself, 
rovidi-s ncet.s, and perches, and »»««•(*, fur tlu-*« 
min. ' — Bp. Balt : <juo l adi* t f 23 

2. A place of confinement ; an inclosed 
place. 

" Forth cotulug from her darksome wrv." 

Sprtuer. V ■ I. V. ta 

3. A den. (S/wiser; b\ Q. t V. ix. Ik) 

4. (PL): [Mews]. 

mew (cw as u) (4), s. [Meum (I).] 

Hot. : The genus Meum (q.v.), and especially 
Jlfeitm athamanticum. 

mew (cw as u) (1), v.t. 4 i. [Mew (3), s.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To change, to moult, to shed, to cast. 

"Tito king has mrteed 

All his gray beard.” Fora : Broken Heart, iL L 
2. To all nt up, to enclose, to confine. 

" I suffered in your alter nee. mewed up here." 
Bcuum. A Flet, Bunvmruut Lieutenant, lr. K 

B. Intra ns. : To moult ; to cast or shed the 
feathers ; hence, to change ; to ussutuc u new 
appearance. 

"Oue ouly suit to his back, which iluw is motet ng /** 
Beautn. A Flet. U until Man'* Fortune, v. L 

mew (cw as u) (2), • maw, * mcaw, u.E 

[Of imitative origin; cf. Fers. miners the 
mewing of a cat ; Wei. Mturtan ; Ger. miauen 
— to mew.] To cry ns a cat, 

* mewe, s. [Mew (3), s.) 

In mewe: In secret. 

* mewes, s. pi. [Mews.] 

* mew-et, a. [Mute.] 

mewl (cw os u), r.i. [Fr. miauler.] [Munr 

(2) , r.] To cry or sqiinll as a child. 

" The iufiiul 

Meteling and puking In th« uunr s »nn» " 

Shuketp. : A* i uu Like It, iL I. 

mewl (cw a* u), s. [Mewl, r.] The cry or 
squall of a child. 

mewl or (ew as u), s. [Eng. meu-l, s. ; -er.] 
One who mewls, cues, or squalls. 

mcw£ (cw as u), * mewes, s. pt. [Mew 

(3) , 3.] 

1. (0ri0.) ; The royal stables In 1/uulon ; 
hence, n place where cnrringe-horseMtre stalriisl 
in towns. 

M On the North slda of Charing Crow stand the 
royal staldi s. cnlletl Inun the urlvlttal use of the Imild. 
lugs olt llnlr site, the mete*.- having < ecu Used fol 
keeping the king* iaicous, at least lrt>ui the Hut* of 
lUcliard 1 1."— Pennant : Lotuion, jt. 16L 

2. (As a sing.) : A lone or alley in which 
Uiewa or stables are situated. 

mdx'-cal, mt5x‘ ! cal. s. [Sp. ; cf. mwfa 

= mixture ; mczclar =. to mix.] [M rtSCAL.] 

Mcx' I-CIUI, a. 4 .1. [Ncedef.] 

A, Asudj.: Uf or |m rlaming to Mexico, or 
Its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : A native or Inhabitant of 
Mexico. 

Mexican blue Jay, *. 


boil, ; pifilt, JtfvVl ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^ h 1 n, benph ; go, gem ; thin, Jhls : sin, as ; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph — f. 
-dan, - Han — ihan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -Jlon, ^ton = zhun. -clous, tious, -slous = shus. - bio, -dlo, 4c. = b 9 l, dpi 


(>rai//i. : Tho popular name for (1) Cj/nno- 
cltta coronata. and (2) C. duulrmutn, the latter 
being probably rather a varietj than nsjieclcs. 
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meymacite— mica 


Mexican brush turkey, s. 

Omith. : Meleayris mexicuna- 

Mexican-lily, s. 

Bot. : Amaryllis rcgiruv, 

Mexiean-mugwort, *. 

Bot . : Artemisia mexicana, 

Mexican sub region, «. 

Geog. Zoo?. ; A comparatively small aub- 
Tegion, consisting of the irregular neck of 
land, about l.SOO miles long, which connects 
the North and South American continents. 

Mexiean-tea, s. 

Bot : Psoralea glandulosa. 

Mexican tiger-flower, a. 

Bot. : Tigridia Pavonia. 

Mexican tree porcupine, s. 

Zool. : Spkingurus mexicanus. It baa a pre- 
hensile tail, and climbs trees with great ease. 

Mexican-turkey, f. 

Omith. : Meleayris mcxicana. 

mey'-ma-slte, s. [Named after the place 
where it was found.] [See def.] 

Min. : A yellow or greenish-yellow mineral 
resulting from the alteration of scheelite 
(q.v.). Friable. Sp.gr. 3*80 to 4:54; compos.: 
a hydrated tungstic acid, having the formula 
WO a 2HO. Found, with wolfram and scheelite, 
at Meymac, Corr^ze, France. 

• meynt, pret. <& pa. par. 0 / v. [Menge.] 
Mingled, mixed. ( Spenser : Shepheards Calen- 
der ; July.) 

mez'-eal, s. [Mexcal.] 

mc-zer'-e -on, me zer'-e- iim, s. [Fr. 

mhcreon ; Sp. mezercon, from Pers. A Arab, 
maxrigonn .] 

Bot. : Daphne Mezereum , a small shrub with 
deciduous obovate or spatliulate lanceolate 
leaves ; flowers generally in threes ; silky- pink 
or white; very fragrant. Berries red, ovoid. 
Found perhaps wild in the south of England ; 
a denizen elsewhere. Acrid and poisonous ; 
the henries are cathartic ; the leaves used as 
a vesicant. 

mezereum-bark, s. 

Pharm. : Tlie bark of mezerenm. It is used 
in England as an ingredient in the compound 
decoction of sarsaparilla, in chronic rheumat- 
ism, toothache, scrofula, skin diseases, and 
syphilis, and externally with mustard, in the 
compound mustard liniment, as an irritant 
and vesicant. Au ointment of it is used in 
America. 

mez'-za-nme (mez as metz), s. [Fr., from 
ltal. viezzanino, from mezzo — middle.] 

1. Arch. : A low window occurring in attics 
and entresols. Sometimes applied to an entre- 
sol. A mezzanine story is a half story ; one 
lower than the stories above and helowMt, 

2. Theatrical: 

(1) A floor between the stage and the bottom 
of the deep cellars of large theatres, from 
which floor the short scenes and traps are 
worked, the large scenes going down through 
openings into the cellar. Hence the name, 
from being midway between the stage and 
cellar floor. 

(2) The space beneath tlie stage, bet ween it 
and (1) as ground floor may mean either the 
floor itself or the room on the ground floor. 

mez - zd, mez'-za (mez as metz), adv. 

[ltal.] 

Music; Half or medium, as, mezza bravura, 
semi bravura style ; mezzo soprano, a voice 
lower in range than a soprano and higher than 
a contralto; mezzo tenore, a voioe of teuor 
quality and baritone range, &c. 

mez zo ri-li 6 -vo (mez as metz), s. [ltal.] 

[Half-relief.] 

mez'-zo-tint, mez-zo-tin'-to (mez as 
metz), s. [ltal. mezzo = half, and tinto = tint 
(q.v.).J A process of engraving on copper. 
The smooth plate is abraded with a roughened 
file-like tool, and myriads of tiny points are 
raised over the surface of the plate. These 
points catch and hold the ink, and an impres- 
sion takeu from a plate in this condition would 
give a soft velvety mass of black without 
variety of light and shade. A burnisher is 
next used to get rid of the raised points where 


half tones and lights are wanted. Sometimes 
w here very brilliant high lights are required, 
they are cut away so as to 611801*6 a smooth 
surface of copper By means of this hurnish- 
ing process, all gradations of light and shade 
are obtained from the white of the smooth 
copper to the black of the roughened plate. 
The process dates from about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

mez'-zo-tint-er (mez as metz), s. [Eng. 

mezzotint ; - er.\ One who practises or is skilled 
in mezzotinto engraving. ( Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 19, 1SS4. 

mez-zo-tin-td (mez as metz), *. [ltal.] 

[Mezzotint.] 

mez-zo-tin'-to, mez'-zo-tint (mez as 
metz), v.t. [Mezzotinto, s.] To engrave in 
mezzotinto. 

“The picture w»a Afterward* mezzotinted very iii* 
differently."— Blackwood' a Mayarine, .Nuv. 1881, p. <k>6. 

M. F. [See def.] 

Music: Mezzo forte. [Mezzo.] 

M.G. [See def.] 

Music ; An abbreviation of main gauche ( Fr.) 
= the left hand. 

mi, s. [ItaL] 

Music : 

1. A syllable used to indicate e, the third 
note in the scale of c. 

2. In solmisation Mi always indicates the 
leading note. 

mi bdmol, s. The note e flat. 

mi b6mol majeur or mineur, s. The 

key of e flat major or minor. 

mi contra fa, s. The name given by 
the old contrapuntists to the tritone, which 
was always to be avoided— “mi contra faest 
diabolus.” 

nu a'-na (1), s. [Gr. fuaiVw ( miaino) = to 
stain, ’(.-i^assb.)] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, group Noctoina, 
family Apamidse. It contains Miana literosa, 
the Rosy Minor, so called from a rosy hue 
with which its gray fore wings are tinged, and 
M. furuncula, which flies in nuwbera in the 
afternoon in England. 

Mi-a'-na (2), s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A town in Persia, province Azerbyan. 
Miana-bug, s. 

Entom. : A bug, Argas persicus, the punc- 
ture of which is more severe than that of the 
bed bug. 

ml-ar*-gy- rite, s. [Gr. pciur ( mdon ) = less, 
and apyvpo ? (a rgyios) - silver; Gcr. miurgyrit.) 

Min. : A rare mineral occurring only in 
crystals, which are thick, tabular, or short; 
rismatic in habit; crystallization, monoclinic ; 
ardness, 2 to 2 5; sp. gr. 5*2 to 6'4 ; lustre, 
submetallic ; colour, iron-black, but in thin 
splinters by transmitted light, a deep blood- 
red ; streak, dark-red ; fracture, subcnnclioi- 
dal ; compos. : sulphur, 21*8 ; antimony, 41*5 ; 
silver, 36*7 = 100, represented by the formula 
AgS + SI 12 S 3 . Found associated with other 
silver minerals at Freiberg, Saxony ; Przibram, 
Bohemia, and other silver-producing localities. 

mi’-S-S, s. [For etym. gee def. and extract.] 
Zool. : The Malayan name of the Orang- 
utan, introduced into zoological literature by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace. 

“ I . . . will now give some account of my experience 
In hunting the Orang-utan, or Jfaw, A3 it U called by 
the natives; and. as this name Is short and easily pro- 
nounced. I shall generally use it iu preference to Simia 
talyrut or Orang-utan." — Unlay Archipelago 0872), 
p. 40. 

ml'-ask-Ite, ml -asc-Ite, s. INamed from 
Miask iu the Ural Muuntains where it occurs.] 
Petrol. : A granular slaty rock resembling 
granite, but haviug the quartz replaced by 
ekeolite. 

mi-ism', * ml-as'-ma (pi. * mi-asms, 
ml-A^'-mas, mi-as'-raa-ta), $. [Gr. 
pLiaapa (miasma), genit. J fuda-\±aTo<; ( miasmatos ) 
= pollution, stain, from piau-u> (miaino) — to 
stain ; Fr. mwsme.) The effluvia or tine par- 
ticles of any putrefying matter, rising and 
floating in the atmosphere, and dangerous to 
health; noxious exhalations, emanations, or 
effluvia ; malaria; iufectious substances float- 
ing in the air. 


ml-as-mal, a. [Eng. miasm; -at.] Of the 
nature of *iuiasnia ; containing miasma ; mias- 
matic. 

” We respoud with our miatmal tog 
And call It mounting higher * 

E. B. Browning : Aurora Le>gh, vli. 

mi a^-mat'-ic, ml&s-mat'-lc-al, a. [Gr. 

fiiaapa (miasma), ge nit titderpa to? (mfasmti- 
fos); Eng. adj. suff -ic, - ical .] Pei tabling to 
miastna ; having the nature or qualities of 
miasma. 

miasmatic remittent fever, s. 

Path. : A name used by Tanner (Practice oj 
Med. (ed. 7th), i. S12) for remittent fever. He 
calls it also malarial remittent-fever, denoting 
that it originates from miasma or malaria. 

ml-as’-raa-tist, s. [Gr. plaffpa ( miasma \ 
genit. pidapLaTOs (miasmatos) ; Eng. suff. -tsf.] 
One who is versed in the nature, properties, 
and character of miasmatic exhalations ; ono 
who has studied and understands the cha- 
racter of miasmata. 

mi as mol'-o gy, s. [Eng. miasma, and Gr. 
Aoyos (to 0 os)= a word, a discourse.] A treatise 
on miasmatic exhalations ; the science of mi- 
asmata. 

mi -as'- tor, 8. [Gr. iud<rru)p (mias(or)=z a 
guilty wretch, one who brings pollution ; 
piaivu) (miaino) = to stain, to defile.] 

Entom. : A remsrkahle genus of the dipter- 
ous family Cecidoniyidie, created iu 1860 by 
Dr. Wagner, professor in tlie University of 
Kasan. The larvse live under the bark of 
trees, and develop organs similar to ovaries, 
in which larvse are produced ; these, having 
literally devoured their parents, break out, 
leaving nothing but the empty skin. This 
process is repeated during the autumn, winter, 
and spring. In the summer the last genera- 
tion undergo a change to the pupa state, and 
from the pupa perfect males and females 
emerge ; the latter, after impregnation, deposit 
their eggs, and the larvae produced commence 
a fresh series of organic broods. 

midul (1 as y), t».i. [Fr. miaukr.) To cry 
like a cat ; to mew. 

ml'-ca, s. [Lat. mica — a crumb ; Fr. & Sp. 
mica. Not related to Lat. mico = to shiue, to 
glimmer.] 

Min. : A name originally given to the shining, 
acaly constituent of many roeke and earths. 
The great diversity of chemical composition 
and other characters led to its division into 
several species, which were supposed to have 
distinctive crystallographic aud chemical cha- 
racters. The word is now used to designate 
a group of minerals having certain characters 
in common, the most important of which is 
the eminently perfect basal cleavage, which 
affords very thio, tough, and shining lnminsc. 
Tlie species hitherto distinguished are, Phlo- 
gopite, Lcpidolite and Cryopliyllite (regarded 
as orthorhombic); Biotite (hexagonal); Lepi- 
domelane (hexagonal ?) ; Astrophyllite and 
M nscovite (orthorhombic, but with moooclinic 
habit). Tschemmk, who has recently optically 
investigated this difficult group of minerals, 
refers them all to the monoclinic system, his 
examinations showing that tlie axis of elas- 
ticity is inclined a few degrees to the normal 
to the plane of cleavage. Bauer confirms 
these results. Tschermnk divides the micas 
into two groups : those which are characterized 
by having the optic-axial plane perpendicular 
to the plane of symmetry, which includes 
Anoinite, Lepidolite, Muscovite, Paragonite, 
and Margarite ; and those which have the 
optic-axial plane parallel to the plane of sym- 
metry, and which embraces Meroxene, Lepi- 
domelane, Phlogopite, and Zinnwsldite. Ratn- 
melsberg, as the result of a chemical investi- 
gation of this group, divides them into the 
alkali micas, magnesium mica, iron-inagnesium 
mica, lithium-iron mica, and barium mica. 
The epeeies and varieties belonging to this 
important group are, Anomite, Astrophyllite, 
Biotite, Cryophyllite, Euchlorite, Fuchsite, 
Haughtonite, Lepidolite, Lepidonielane, 5Iar- 
garite, Msrgarodite, Meroxene, Muscovite, 
Oellacherite, Paragonite, Phengite, Phlogo- 
pite, Siderophyllite, and Zinnwaldite. (See 
these words.) 

mica-basalt, $. 

Petrol. : Any basalt rich in mica, those of 
the normal type having it only in aiuall quan- 
tity, and as a mere accessor)’. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* w, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 


micaceo micrastur 
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mica- chlorite, s. 

Min. : The saino as Ri pi do Lite (q.v.). 

mica - schist, micaceous - schist, 
mica slate, s. 

Geol. «f petrol. : A slaty metaioorphic rock 
composed of mien and quartz. The mica is 
usually muscovite (potash mica), though some* 
times it ia biulite (magnesian miea). The rock 
visually splits along the micaceous folia. Oc- 
casionally mien seems to constitute the whole 
mass of the rock. Next to gneiss, mica-achist 
Is the most common metamorphie rock. It 
sometimes passes gradually into others of the 
same series. The addition of felspar making 
it become gneiss, nnd a decrease in the amount 
of quartz with an increase of ehlorite makes it 
chlorite ad list. Sorby has seen traces of rip- 
ple rocks. Various imbedded minerals occur, 
as quartz, garnet, Ac. 

mlca-sycnitc, s. 

Petrol. : A rock consisting of orlhoclase, 
sometimes more or less plagioelastic felspar, 
biaxial magnesian mica, hornblende, occasion- 
ally with aiiiiite, Ac. Occurs ia veiosor dykes, 
chiefly in Calabria. ( Rutley .) 

* mica-trap, s. 

l\trol : A name of a volcanic rock, now 
distinguished into two : viz., Minette aud 
Kcrsantite (q.v.). 

mi ca-ce-d- (ce as she), pref . [Micaceous.] 

1 micaceo- calcareous, a. Calcareous 
• with mica in lay el's. 

mi ca’-ceous (cc as sh), mi ca -clous, a. 

[Eng. mic(a) : -accous.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of mica ; containing or resembling 
mica ; hence, sparkling. 

" Thr •pftrkling or micaciom p*tylol possessed by 
liAzIlU.’'— Mutiny: The Ooviur, iuUrcti. xxiL 

micaceous - felstonc, s. A felatone 
having inueh mica in its composition. It 
closely approaches somo of the llue-gialucd 
gianitc, 

micaceous Iron-ore, s. 

Min. : A variety of bnunatite (q.v.), occur- 
ring io thin tables or as aggregated folia, mica- 
like. 

1 micaceous rocks, S. pi. Rocks hav- 
ing mica in layers, or interspersed— as miea- 
lehist and gneiss. 

micaceous-sandstone, $. 

Petrol. <C Geol . ; hand stone with thin silvery 
plates of mica arranged in layers parallel to 
the planes of st rat iti cation, making the rock 
slaty. It was formed under running water, and 
Is occasionally ripple-marked and sun-cracked. 
(Lydl) 

micaceous -schist, s. [Mica- schist.] 
mi ca fi' lit©, s. [Micafitilite.] 

,Mi-cah, 5. [Ileb. nr*? (Mikhah) , for vrro 
(ttikhayohu) = Who is like Jehovah? Sept. 
Gr. Mi\oias (Mi'cAauw).] 

1. Scrip. Hog. : Various persons with their 
names spelled Micah, Michah (l Chron. xxiv. 
24,25), or Mlcha (2 Sam. lx. 12), are mentioned 
111 the Otd Testament. Specially : (l) A priest 
(Judges xvil., xviii.) believed to have been a 
descendant of Moses, written Manasseh (xviii. 
80). (2) The prophet cnlled Micah the Moras- 
tliite, pcrhapHtodistinguish him from Micaiah, 
the son uf Imlah, who lived Iti the reign of 
Ahab. Moiastbite means of Moicshelh, pro. 
bably Moresbeth-gatli (Micah I. I t). Scarcely 
anything Is known of him, except what may 
be gathered from his prophecies. 

2. Old Test. Canon : The sixth in order of the 
,l minor prophets/* { e , of the minor prophetic 
Ixioks. The title states that ’’the wonl cf 
the lxird came to Micah the Morasthlte In the 
days of Jotlmin, Almz, and Iiczekiah, kings of 
Judah/* The visions seen, however, were con- 
cerning Samaria and J< rusnlem, the capital of 
the ten tribes, It will l»o observed, standing 
)x fore Unit of the t\vn(f. 1). Jeremiah attri- 
butes at least the prophecy in Mlcali 111. 12 to 
the reign of llozeklah (Jer. xxv]. 18. 19). The 
corrupt Ions of the ten tribes and of the two are 
denounced; and the jirophet foretells the de- 
struction of h.»th Samaria and Jerusalem (1. 5, 
6 : 111. 8-12) ; the capt Ivity In llahj Ion (lv. 10) ; 
the world-wide spiritual influence to ha ulti- 
mately exercised by Jerusalem nnd Zion, nnd 
the rise of n ruler to be Imrn In Bethlehem, 
“whose goings forth have been from of old, 


from everlasting" (v. 1, 2). The most natural 
division of the hook is into three sections, 
ch. i.-ii., iii.-v., and vi.-vii., each beginning 
with a formula calling on Hie people to hear 
(i. 2, iii. 1, vi. 1 ). Passages in Micah resemble 
others in Isaiah (ef. Micah iv. 1-^5 with Iso. ii. 
1-5). Micah is quoted or alluded to in Matt. 
11. 5, 6, x. 85, 88 ; Mark xiii. 12 ; Luke xii. 58 ; 
John vii. 42. Tlio canonical authority of the 
book bus never been doubted, 

mi ca-phi-litc, mi-ca-fi-lite, mi ca- 
phyl’-litc, a. [From Eng. mira ; Gr. <J>iAos 
(philos) — friend, and sutr. -ite (Min.). j 

Min. : The same as Andalusite (q.v.). 

mi-ca-phyr-lltc, s. [Micaphilite.] 

mi’-ca-rcllc, mi ca rcl litc. *. [Eng. 
mica'; su 11. - relic , -relltte (Min.), j 

M incralogy : 

1. A name used to designate the original 
mineral (which is at present unknown), from 
which the piuite of Htolpen, uear Neustadt, 
was derived, 

2. The mica which is pseudoniorpbous after 
scapolite from Arendul, Norway. Colour 
greenish-white ; hardness, 2 to 3 ; sp. gr. 2*S33 ; 
H is a potash mica, containing from 5*7 to ti*7 
per cent. Occurs embedded in quartz. 

mi ca-rcl-Iite, s . [Micarelle.] 

mi^o, 3. pi, [Mouse.] 

* mlce-eyed, a. Keen-eyed, 

"A leffion of mice^yed decipherer*. A’athe: Lenten 
S tutfe. 

mi^h, v. f. [Miciie.] 

mi-chael, s. [See def.] A fine variety of 
sweet orange, from the island of St. Michael, 
ooe of the Azores. 

mi chael lto, ». [Named from St. Michael, 
Azores, where it was found ; sulf. - ite (J/in.).] 

Min. : A variety of siliceous sinter (q.v.), 
occurring as capillary or filiform snow-whita 
cncmstations ; somewhat pearly io lustre. 

MIch'-ael-mas, * Mlch-el messe, 
# Mych cl mesfio, s. [From the proper 
name Michael; IT. Michel, from Heb. S-tn'O 
(Mikhacl) = Who is like unto God? Eng. 
-mas, -masse ; A. S. mensse — mass (q.v.).] 

1. Tha feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 
which is celebrated on September 29. It is 
one of the regular quarter-days io Eugland. 

2. Autumn. 

Michaelmas daisy, a. 

Lot. <£ ilort. : 

1. A gardener’s name fur Aster Tradescanti 
and other species of Aster. 

2. AMr Trxfolium , the Sea Starwort, a plant 
frequently found wild in some salt-marshes iu 
Britain. 

Michaelmas head court, *. The an- 
nual meeting uf the freeholders nnd commis- 
sioners of supply of a county, held at 
Michaelmas, for various cuuuty purposes. 
(Scotch.) 

Michaelmas term, s. 

Lam: A term beginning on the 2nd and 
eudmg on the 25th of November. 

ml'- Chael son lto. s. [Named after Michael- 
smi, who analyzed it; sulf. ate (Min,).] 

Min. : An orlhitedike mineral grouped by 
lhina with nmmmoiitite (q.v.). It appears to 
be n silicate of lanthanum, dhlyminin, cerium, 
lime, zircon in. glncinn, sesquioxide of iron, 
and n little ulnmiim. Found with melinophane 
hear Brevig, Norway. 

mi9ho, *mi9h, •mco9h. * mit^h, 
mooch, mctich. v.i. [O. l'r. mnerr, viucnr, 
muchitr (\ T. tan*, r) = to hide, to lurk about. J 

1. To hide, to skulk, to retire or hide from 
notice. 

"fc'lnvfxl* up nnd down thocminlry, or mlch tn for- 
item Ibfir IrivmU ldk-1).* S/eetiser . I tew v/ 

the hOUe <-/ Ireland. 

2. To play the truant. (Local.) 

3. To he guilty of anything done In secret, 
no an illicit amour, Ac. 

inT-9h2r-i-a, «. [Named after Tietro Antonio 
Mu hell, a Rloreiitlnu botanist, who died In 
1757.) 

Jlot. : A genus of Magnolincew, I ribo Mngno- 


lieffi. It is akin to Magnolia, but Inis axillary 
flowers, lesser carjiols, ami mora numerous 
ovules. Michdia Champaca or Tsjamjxic is 
the Champaca (q.v.). All jtarts of It aro 
strongly stimulant. The hitter aromatic bark 
has been used in low intermittent fevers. It is 
a good substitute f<»r guaiacum. The l»ark of 
M. mon/anahnsproperties like cascaril la-bark, 
but Is less bitter. That of M. gnicilis bas *» 
strong smell of camphor. M. Ooltsopa, a treu 
growing in Nepaul, has fragrant wood much 
used in that country for building. 

mi9h-el-m-f-a, S. [Latinised from a French 
proper name, Michd.] 

Pal&ont. : A genus of tatmlatc corals, from 
the Devonian nnd Carbon ilerous formations. 
The corallum is very like that of Favosites, 
but the epitheeft is often furnished with root- 
like prolongations, the tabula* arched, and 
tho mural pores very irregularly distributed. 

mi9h -cr, • mec 9 h -cr, * much-are, s. 

[Eng. mick; -cr.] One who miclies, skulks, 
or hides out of sight; a truant, a petty thief, 
a pilferer. 

“Shull the l>le»»ed *un of henven prove » mfeher, 
*nd cut bliwklKKTicft?"— : 1 Henry 1 1*.. 11. 4. 

* mT 9 h'-cr-y, * mlch-cr-lo, s. [Eng. mich; 
-cry.] Theft, thieving, pilfering. 

“Now thou sluilt full *oro nbie 
Tb.it llbo stclthe of mW*rrie." Oower: C. A., V. 

mi 9 h'-ihg, * mec 9 h Ing, a. [Miciie.] 
bkulking; keeping out of sight; mian. 

**§uro ehe lia» some merchintj m*c]U la l.er house. ' — 
Bcaum. <t flct. : K-ornful lady, Iv. L 

mic'-kle, * mich el, *mlk-el, *moch-el, 
* much cl, * muc-klo, * muk-cl, a. 

[A.S. inycel , mied ; engn. with led. mi kill, 
mykill; Goth, mikils ; M. II. Ger. michd; 
O. H. Ger. mikil; Gr. (me galos) = 

great.] Much, great. [Much.] 

“ It cost Watt Tinliun mickle t>dt 
To drive him but a bci>tti«li luile." 

iScutl : Lay of (he hut .Uhutrrt, lv. 12. 

mi co'-ni a, s. [Named after I)r. D. Micon, 
a Spanish physician and botanist.] 

Lot. : Tho typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Miconeae. The fruit of Miconia longi/olia ia 
used in tropical America for dyeing black, and 
that of M. tinctoria for dyeing yellow. 

mi-co-m-o'-ce, s. pL [Mod. Lat. wuxmi(a); 
Lat. pi. adj. still, -cu?.] 

Lot. : A sub-tribo of Slelastomacem, tribe 
Mclastomea?. 

mlcr-, pref. [Micro-.] 

mi era ha'- 9 i-a, s. [rref. micr-, and Gr. 
(tifttu), geuit. a/ 3 a «05 (abakos) = a slab, a 
board.] 

Paltvont. : A genus of Apnrose Zoantliarla. 
of the family I’unguhe. fnun the CitUccouh 
series. There is uo e pi tlieca, and the t*asal 
wall is perforated. 

mi-cra-c&n - thus, s. [Fref. micr-, and Lat. 
acanthus, from Gr. a KavOa (akantha) = a spine, 
u prickle,] 

lehthy. : Ail Afriean genus of Acantho- 
nterygkin fishes, family Izihyiintlifei. It has 
been recently discovered in the tributaries of 
the river Ogoonc. (Gunther.) 

mi erfin -dra, $. [Pref. micr-, end Gr. anjp 
(aui-r), genit, (nm/roj) ^ a man.] 

Lot.: A genus id Euphorbiaene, tril>e Cro 
tonCiu. Micramha niphonoidrs, and M. minor, 
natives of the regions bordering the Uto Negro, 
furnish part of the Pura cuoutchouc ; it Is their 
inspissated milky juice. 

mi cr&n'-thc^, «. (Fref. micr-, and Gr. 

( anthos )= a flower.] 

Lot. : A sub-genus of SAvifrngn. Tlie flowers 
are in dense cymes, and the petals white. It 
Includes Saxi/roga (Micro nthes) niivfis, a 
British-Alplue plant. 

mi-erfts’-ter, /». iri\*f. mter nnd Gr. acmlp 
r)-a star.] 

Pala'ont. : A genus of Kehlnmlea, family 
Spatangidiv. It Is very abundant in the Chalk 
beds. 

mi-orAs’ tur, «. [Fref. mfer-, nml Izit. asfor 
= a kind of hawk.] 

Ornith. : A genus nf rnptnrlnl blnls, fhnnly 
Kalronidie. Jficrujfiir .<wmi(on/uo/i/j» Is tho 
Harrier Hawk— a connecting-link between tlio 
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barriers and the goshawks. It inhabits forests 
in Mexico. 

mi-cra the' ne, s. [Pref. viicr -, and Gr. 
‘Aeyvrj {Athene) = the goddess Mineiva, to 
whom the owl was sacred.] 

Omitk: A genus of Strigidae erected by 
Cones. Tt has but one species, Micrathene 
i vhitneyi, the smallest owl known. Length 
about six inches, wing-expanse from fourteen 
to sixteen inches. Above, grayish olive- 
brown, with pale rusty spots, whitish nuchal 
collar. Beneath, white, with large rusty 
blotches. Habitat, Colorado and Western 
Mexico. 

mi cro-, pref. [Gr. /Lu*po9 ( mikros ) = little, 
small.] 

1. A prefix denoting smallness or littleness. 

2. Among electricians and on tbc C. G. S. 
system, division by a lulllioo. {Brit. Assoc. 
Report, 1873, p. 224.) 

micro -lepidoptera, s. pi. A division 
of the Lepuloptera with regard to size ; it is 
of little or no scientific value. 

ml crobe, s. [Fr., from Gr. piKpos (mikros) 
= small, and £109 (6tos) = life.] 

Biol.: A term proposed by Sedillot, in 1S7S, 
for any minute oiganism, vegetable or animal. 
Microbes, collectively, are equivalent to the 
Microzymes (q.v.) of Becliamp. 
ml cro' bi al, mi-cro-bi an, mi 
cro'-bic, «. Of or pertaining to microbes, 
or bacteria, the uame most commonly applied 
to microbes. 

ml-cro-brom'-Ite, s. [Pref. ■micro-, and 
Eng., &c. bromite (q.v.). ] 

Min. : A variety of embolite (q.v.), contain- 
ing a small amount of biomide compared with 
the chloride of silver. [MECAaROMiTE.] 

mi cro cach'-rys, s. [Pref. micro-, and Lat. 
cachrys — parched barley ; a catkin.] 

Bet. : A genus of Finaceie, tribe Abieteae. 
[Huon'-pine.] 

mi-cro-^e-phal' 1C, a. [Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. cephalic.] 

Anthrop. : A term applied to skulls having 
a capacity below 1,350 cubic centimetres. 

ml-cro-^eph’-a-lous, a. [Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. ccp/i«ioMS.] Having a smalt or imper- 
fectly-developed head ; hence, deficient in in- 
tellect. ( Black : Adv. of a Phaeton, ch. xxv.) 

mi-cro-chlr-op -ter a, s. pi. [Pref. micro-, 
and Eng., &c. efttroptem*.] 

Zool. .* A name proposed by Dobson for a 
aub order of Bats, [Insectivoha, 1. (2).J 

mlcro-chro-nom'-e-ter, s. [Pref. micro-, 
and Eng. chronometer (q.v.).] A micronom- 
eter (q.v.). 

ml - cro - clase, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
*Aacns ( klasis ) = cleavage ; Ger. mikroklas.] 
Min. : A name given by Wiik to a potash- 
soda felspar, from the St. Gotthard, Switzer- 
land. Crystallization triclinic. Occurs inter- 
crystallized withorthoclaseina similar manner 
to that of albite with mtcrocline. (See these 
words.) 

mi’- cro - Cline, s. [Pref. micro., and Gr. 
* AiVw (/.find) = to bend, to incline; Ger. mi - 
kroklin.] 

Min. : A name originally given by Breit- 
hanpt to a felspar which gave the angle of 
90* 22' to 90° 23* between the two cleavage 
planes instead of 90*. Dcs Cloizeaux has re- 
ferred this felspar, however, to orthorlasc, 
but has adopted the name for a new species 
of felspar, having the following characters. 
Crystallization triclinic, with polysynthetic 
twinning. A section cut parallel with the 
base shows a peculiar reticulated structure, 
due to the regular intergrowth of twin la- 
mellae ; it encloses irregular bands of albite. 
Compos. : silica, 64*30; alumina, 19*70; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 0*74 ; potash, 15 60 ; soda, 0'4S ; 
loss on ignition, 0*35 ~ 101*17 ; represented 
by the formula, Iv 2 [ AUlSi fi < >j 6 . A large part 
of felspar, hitherto regarded as orthoclase, is 
Included in this species, as also much of the 
amazonstone and c-hesterlite (q.v.). 

BH-cro coc’-CUS, s . [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
*6**09 ( kokkos )= a berry.] 

Bot. : A genus of Schizomyeetes, distin- 


guished by the minute organisms being globu- 
lar instead of linear. The species have been 
divided into three groups : (1) Chromogenous ; 
(*2) Zymogenons, producing various kinds of 
fermentation ; and (3) Pathogenous, producing 
contagious diseases. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

mi cro coh'-chus, [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
Koy\r) ( kongche ) = a shell.] [Spiborbis.] 

ml-cro-cosm, s. [Fr. microcosme , from Lat. 
microcosmos, from Gr. pu*p6*ocr/i09 (nitkrakos- 
mos) — a. little world, from 711 *po9 (mikros) = 
small, and *607109 ( kosmos ) = a world.] 

* I. A little world or cosmos ; a term fanci- 
fully applied to man, as supposed to be an 
epitome of the macrocosm or universe. It 
was so used by Paracelsus. 

’* Tbero were some also, that staid not here ; but 
went further, and held, that if the spirit of man 
(whom they call the microcosm) do give a fit touch in 
the spirit of the world, by strong imaginations ami 
bdeefea, it might command nature."— Bucon : A at. 
Hist., $ 900. 

2. A little community or society. 

mi cro cos -mic, mi cro cos’ mic-al, a. 

[Eng. microcosm; - ic . -ical.) Fertaining to 
man or the microcosm. 

"Tbis opinion confirmed would much advance the 
microcosmicnl conceit." — Browne : Vulgar Errour*, 
bk. iL. cb. in. 

mlcrocosmic-salt, s. 

Chem. : (XII_i)XaIIP() 4 '4]IoO. Atnmonio. 
sodic phosphate, used as a flux in blowpipe 
experiments. [Stercohite.] 

mi-cro cos wog' ra-phy, s. [Gr. /u*po- 
*007109 (mikrokosmos) — a microcosm, and 
ypd<f)u> (grapho) = to write, to describe.] The 
description of man as a microcosm. 

ml cro cous' tic, a. & a. [Pref. micro-, and 

Eng. (ajeonsric.] 

A. As adj. : Serving to increase small or 
indistinct sounds ; of or pertaining to a mi- 
croconstic. [B.] 

B. As subst. : An aural instrument foi; col- 
lecting sounds for the partially deaf ; au 
auricle or speaking-trumpet. 

mi -cro crlth, a. [Pref. micro-, and Eng. 
crith (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Tile weight of an atom of hydrogen. 

mi - cro - crys’ - tal - line, 0. [Pref. micro-, 
and Eng. crystalline.] 

Petrol. : The name given by Rosenbusch to 
the parts of porphyritic ground-matter which 
are aggregates of elements inineralogi rally re- 
cognizable. It is opposed to cry ptocrys tall iue, 
in which they are unrecognizable. 

mi cro der'-ma-tous, a. [Gr. j«*p 69 (mik- 
ros) = small, ami dtppa (derma), genit. Stppa- 
T09 (dennatos)= the skin.] 

Pathol. : Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
minute portions of skin. 

ml-cro dis'-cus, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
6icr*09 (diskos) — & disc.] 

PaUcorU. : A genus of Trilobites, family 
Agnostid.o (sometimes referred to the Trinu- 
cleida?), from the Upper Cambrian. There 
are no facial sutures or eyes ; four body rings 
are present, aud the tail is segmented. 

mi-cro- don, s. [Pref. micr-, and Gr. 66069 
(odirns), genit. oSomos (oilontos) = a tooth.] 

Palatonl. : A genus of fossil teeth, believed 
to belong to Pycnodont fishes. Prof. Morris, 
in 1854, enumerated three 6pecies from the 
Chalk aud one from the Purbeck beds. 

ml-cro-don’-ta, s. [Microdon.] 

Entom. : A genus of Moths, family Noto- 
dontidae. Microdonta bicolora, a snow-white 
moth, with orange spots on the fore wings, is 
rare in England. 

ml cro-far'-ad, 3 . [Pref. miew-, and Eng., 
&c. farad.] 

Electro-magnctics : The millionth part of a 
farad. The tarad being too large for practical 
purj loses, the microfarad is employed in its 
room. (Everett: C. G. S. System of Units: 
London (1875), p. 70.) 

ml-cro-fel'-slte, s. [Pref. micro-, aud Eng. 

felsite.] 

Petrol. : The name given by Rosenbusch to 
a colon rless, grayish, or brownish substance, 
made up of minute scales nr fibres occurring 
at the bases of some porphyries. 


mi-cro-fcl Sit 1C, a. [Eng. microfelsite) ; 
suit, -ic.] Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
microfelsite. 

microfelsitic-basis, s. 

Petrol. ; An alternative name given by Ro- 
aenbusch to microfelsite (q.v.). 

microfclsitic matter, s. 

Petrol. : Matter consisting of microfelsite 
(q.v.). ( Rutley .) 

ml-cro-gas'-tcr, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
yaCTTjp (gastcr) — the belly.] 

Entom.: A genus of Eutomophaga, family 
Ichneutnonidm. M icrogastcr giomeratus is para- 
sitic on tbe caterpillars of the common white 
butterfly. The larvie burst forth from the 
body of the caterpillar when it is ready to 
change, and form round its empty skin a little 
heap of yellowish cocoons. 

nu-crd-gc-o log'-i-cal, a. [Eng. micro - 
geolog(y); -ical.] Of of pet tabling to micro- 
geology ; derived from the use of the micro- 
scope in relation to geology. 

mi cro gc ol O-gy, s. [Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. geology (q.v.).] That department of the 
science of geology whose facts are ascertained 
by the use of the microscope. 

mi cro glos -siis, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
yAwcrcro (glossa) = a tongue.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Psittacidre, from the 
Papuan district and North Australia. «b bn 
Macgillivrny (Voyage of the Rattlesnake, i. 3*21) 
speaks of the Microglossus aterrimus as *‘ an 
enormous black parrot with crimson cheeks. 
At Cape York it feeds upon the cabbage of 
various palms, stripping down the sheath at 
the base of the leaves with its powerful, 
acutely-hooked upper mandible." It is popu- 
larly known as the Black Cockatoo. An ex- 
cellent detailed description of the bird has 
been given by A. R. Wallace (Malay Archi- 
pelago, 1872, pp. 446-448). 

ml' -cro -graph, s. [Gr. /xt*po9 (mikros) = 
small, and ypa^ut (gropho) = to write, to draw.] 
An instrument invented by Mr. Webb of Lon- 
don, for executing extremely minute writing 
and engraving ; its general principle is that of 
the pantograph. 

mi-crog’-ra-pher, a. [Eng. micrograph; 
-er.] oue versed or skilled in micrography. 

mi-cro -graph'-ic, a. [Eng. ■microflrapftOy) ; 

- ic.] Pertaining or relating to micrography. 

ml-crog'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. micrograph ; -y.J 
The description of things too minute to be seen 
without the aid of the microscope. 

" A curious (tencription anil figure of the sting se* 
in Mr Hook's micrography.' — Grew : Mutaeum. 

ml-crd-hl'-er-iix, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
iepa£ (hierai) — a hawk, a falcon.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Falconiil*. sub-family 
Falconiuae. It contaius the Falconets. [Fal * 
coxet.] 

ml'-crohm, s. [Pref. micr-, and Eng., &c 
ohm (q.v.). J 

Electricity: The millionth pait of an ohm. 

ml-croi' a bis, s. [Pref. micro-, aud Gr. 
Aa/3i9 (lab'ts) = a pair of pincers.] 

Ptileeont. : A carboniferous genus of Arach- 
nida ; it is believed to be most nearly allied 
to the Pseudoscorpionidse (q.v.). 

ml cro lro-na, s . [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
\t)vo<; (lews) =*wool ; ao called from the small 
wuolly flower-stalk.] 

Botany : 

1. A genus of Byttneriaceae. Tbe fibrona 
tissue of the bark of Microlccna spectabilis is 
suitable for cordage. 

2. A genus of grasses, tribe Oryzeae. 

mI-cro-lcs'-te$, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
Atj<t 7-179 (lestes) — a pirate, a buccaneer ; Aflarevta 
(t esteuo) = to be a robber or pirate.] 

Palrcont. : A genus founded on the remains 
of Microlestes antiqnus, tlie earliest known 
mammal. Only a few teeth have as yet been 
discovered. “The earliest horizon on which 
Microlestes occurs is in a bone-bed in the 
Keuper [Upper Trias] of Wiirteinberg ; but it 
has also been detected in the higher Rhietic 
beds." ( Nicholson .) It is impossible to decide 
whether Microlestes was placental or mar- 
supial. Most probably it was marsupial ; and 


late, l&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?l£, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, puite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, 00, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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it appeara to bo closely allied to the recent 
Australian Banded Ant-eater. [Macropus, 

M YRMECOBIU8.] 

mi'-cro li to, s. [Gr. jiuepos ( milros ) = small, 
and ( htkos) = a stone.} 

Min*: A mineral occurrirg in exceedingly 
Miiall octahedral crystals, Imoce the name. It 
baa lately Wen found in well-defined crystals 
up to an inch and a half in diameter, and 
larger imjierfcct ones up to 4 lbs. in weight. 
Crystallization, isometric; hardness, 6; sp. gr. 

5 056 ; lustre, resinous; colour, wax-yellow to 
brown; streak, paleochreous yellow; fracture, 
4’onchoidal ; brittle. Compos. : a columbo-tan- 
talate of lime, with some ghicina, oxide of 
tin, magnesia, sesquloxide of uranium, yttria, 
tl uoritie, Ac. Proliablo formula S^asTa-jO;) + 
CbOFj. Found with alhite, Ac., at Chester- 
fiehi, Massachusetts; Uto, Sweden; and at 
the mica mines, Amelia Co., Virginia. 

mi’ -gro Uth, s. (Tref. micro-, and Gr. Aitfos 
(lithos) =■ a stone.] 

Crystallography : Microscopic stony bodies 
rendering the material of which they are in 
large measure composed all but crystalline. 

mi cro-llth'-ic, a. (Pref. micro-, and Eng. 
lithic.) 

]. Orel. Lang. : Composed of small atones. 

2. Anihrop. : A term applied to a particular 
style of funeral monuments, in which ex- 
tremely small stones are used. They are 
nearly always squared or hewn, and the 
builders sought to produce effect by construc- 
tion, not by the exhibition of mere force. 

•'The copnuto example* In th« mlcrollthic styles 
a fiord in very little Aa*istMice .“— rergxuton : Jiude 
atone Monument*, p. 47. 

ml crol’- 6-gy, s. IGr. pt *pot (mt7rros) = 
small, and Aoyos (foj7os)= a word, a discourse.] 
1. Lit. : Micrography; that part of acience 
depending upon the use of the microscope. 

* 2. Fig . : Undue attention to insignificant 
or unimpoitant matters; ininuteuess about 
words ; hair-splitting. 

"There I* less mlcroDyrif . . . In hts erudition." — 
JloWerd* : Life of »»'. Taylor, ii. MG. 

mi cro mcr -t a, «. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
(mcris) = a part.) 

Lot. : A genus of Labiates, tribe MeHssefP. 
Micromcria capitr.Ua, a small plant growing in 
the Ncclgherry Hills, the Western Ghauts, 
Ac., has the properties of Peppermint. 

mi crom’-c-tcr, s. |Pref. micro-, and Eng. 
mWtr.J An instrument used with a telescope 
or microscope to measure small distances, or 
the apparent diameters of objects which sub- 
tend very small angles. Micrometers ara va- 
riously constructed. The field of the telescope 
limy be provided with a graduated scale, or a 
metallic ring, or ft diaphragm having parallel 
and intersecting spider-lines or Hue wires. 
The micrometer with n graduated scale is 
used for measuring distances by direct com- 
parison. 

•; See also Double- image micrometer, doublr- 
rrfrticlion micrometer, linear-micrometer, posi- 
tion-micrometer, ring -micrometer, scale-micro - 
7 utter. [Filar.] 

micrometer - balance, a. A balance 
for ascertaining tninuto (inferences in weight. 

micrometer-microscope, «. An In- 
strument used fur reading and subdividing the 
divisions of large astronomical and gcodctical 
instruments. 

micromotor-screw, a. A screw attached 
to optical and mathematical instruments ns a 
menus for exact measurement of very small 
angles. The great space through which the 
l--ver of the screw passes, in comparison with 
t >e longitudinal motion due to tho pitch, 
nfbmls the meins for a positive motion which 
l> imperceptible on the object moved, though 
appreciable In its results. If the thread of a 
mleroiiietcr-seiew in an instrument has 50 
threads to an Inch, mid carries n pointer which 
traverses a graduated circle divided into 20 
equal parts, l ho revolution of the rnicroineter- 
#crew for a distance equal to one. of tho divi- 
sions will move the object to which tho screw 
Is attached j of an Inch ; that is, 20 x 50 
— 1 ,000. 

mi cro m<St ric, mi cr& met -rlo-al, n. 

[Kng. micrometer , -ic, -frn/,| of nr pertaining 
to the micrometer; as, micrometric Jimnaure- 
incuts. 


mi cro met’ ric-al-ljr, ctdv. [Eng. mtcro- 
metrical ; -ly.) By ’means of a micrometer. 

** The within which the Pmy*r wm written 
tnlerumetricaUv xerlllctl l»y Llr. J. J. Wi**dwftr\l. UuiteJ 
Suite Army, who found that it Mid the luscrlplloii 
were coutniued with In * •|»ce ^ of an Inch square." 
—Knight : Dictionary of Mechanic*. 

mi crom e-try, s. [Eng. micrometer ; -y.) 
The set or art of measuring minute objects or 
distances by meaua of a micrometer. 

mi'-cro m^s, a. [Pref. micro-, and giOs (m ms) 
= a mouse.] 

Zool : A genus of Muridfe, constructed to 
contain the Harvest Mouse (q.v.). 

mi cronl-sus, s. [Pref. micro-, and Lat. 
Sisus: Gr. Nio-oc (Ninos)— a king of Megora, 
fabled to have been charged into a sparrow- 
hawk. (Grid; Met. viii. 8, sqq .).] 

Ornith, : A genus of Falcouid®, sub-family 
Accipitrinaj (q.v.). Micronisus badtu-s is the 
Sliikru, found in India, where it is trained, for 
purposes of falconry. 

mi cro nom'-e-ter, s. [A contraction of 
mxcrockronometcr (q.v.).] A species of watch 
intended for measuring short intervals of time, 
as the fiight of a projectile, Ac. After being 
wound up in t lie ordinary way, it is set iu 
motion by pressing a spring with the finger, 
upon withdrawing which it is instantaneously 
stopped. 

mi- cro pan'-to-graph, s. [Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. jHintograph (q.v.).j An instrument in- 
vented in 1S52 by Mr. Peters, an English 
banker and miernsenpist, for minute writing. 
By means of it the Lord’s Prayer, containing 
223 letters (aiucii being omitted), has been 
written on glass within tho space of lit * u6o of 
a square inch. 

microph'-o-lis, 5. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
«£oAt« (pholis) — a horny scale.] 

PaUnont. : Agcnusof Labyrinthodonts, family 
Brachyopina. It was founded bylluxlcyon 
remains from the Karoo-lx-d at the foot of 
Khc n os ter berg, South Africa. He called the 
single species M icropholis Stowii, after its dis- 
coverer. (Quae. Jour. Geol. Sue., xv. 042-49.) 

mi' -cro -phone, s. [Gr. puepos ( mikros)= 
small, and tf,ujyy (phone) = sound ; Fr. micro- 
phone.) An instrument for increasing the in- 
tensity of low sounds by communicating their 
vibrations to a more sonorous body which 
emits a more audible sound. It is variously 
constructed, the most usual method being 
with a piece of charcoal held loosely between 
two other pieces in such a manner that it is 
allccted by the slightest vibrations conveyed 
to it by the air or any other medium. The 
two cxtcrual pieces are placed in connection 
with n telephone, and, when the car is placed 
at the car-piccc of the telephone, the slightest 
sound on the wooden support of the micro- 
phone is so magnified that even the tread of a 
II y appears ns loud as the tramp of a horse. 
[Telephone.] 

mi cro phon'-lcs, s. [Micno phone.] The 
science or art of augmenting weak or small 
sounds. 

ml croph' O nous, a. [Eng. microphon(e) ; 
-oils.] Having tho property or power of aug- 
menting weak sounds ; micrueoustic. 

* mi croph' o ny, <. [Microphone.] Weak- 
ness of voice. 

mi cro pho tSg'-ra-phjf, ». [Prof, micro-, 

and Eng. photography (<|.v.).J A photographic 
process by which mi object is reduced in size, 
while Its exact form Is retained. By means 
of this instrument letters ran be reduced to a 
min uto space, and afterwards cither enlarged 
by photography or read with a microscope. 
Practical use of the process was made during 
the siege of Paris in 1S70, in order to commu- 
nicate with those inside that city by means uf 
Messages conveyed bv carrier-pigeons, tho 
transcript being t iken on paper of extreme 
thinness, so that the pigeons were able to 
carry a considerable number of messages. 

mi-cr6ph th&T- nrt-a, mi erdph' thal- 

my, *. [Pref. mie#v>)I, nml Eng. ophthalmia, 
• vphthalmy.) 

Pathol. : A morbid snmllncss of the eya 

mi cro phyl -lito, $. [Gr. puepds (milcros) — 
little, nnd 4>vWov (phullun) =■ a leaf; Grr. nil- 
krojJtytht.] 


Min. : One of two indeterminable mineral* 
enclosed in lubradorite. [Michoplakite.] It 
oerurs la crystalline scales from *05 to T mm. 
in length. 

mi-croph'-yl-lous, a. [Pref. -micro-; Gr. 
<f)v AAoy (phullon) = a leaf, and Eng. adj. sutl. 
-0U3.J 

Bot. : Haring small leaves. 

mi'-cro phyto, 8. [Pref. mfero-, nnd Gr. 
<t>v tov (jhuton) = a plant.] A microscopic 
plant, especially one parasitic In Its habits. 

mi cro plik’-ite, s. [Gr. pixpfc (m0;ros)=» 
little; (pUuc). gcniL itAoxos (plakos) =- 

flat, and sutf. -ite (Mia.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in thin minute 
rectangular tables, enclosed in labradorite 
(q.v.). Colour by transmitted light grajish- 
yellow to brownish, by rcltccted light reddish- 
green to green and blue. The noture or thesa 
tables is yet uncertain, but most of their 
characters resemble those of magnetite (q.v.). 

mi-cro-po’-gon, a. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
n*dyu)v (pogon) =. the beard.] 

Jchthy. : A genus of Sciienidaj (n.v.), closely 
allied to Pogonias, but with conical pharyngeal 
teeth. Two species are knowu, from the 
western parts of the Atlantic. 

mi - crop - ter - iis, s. [Pref. micro-, and 
TircpoK ( ptcrou ) = a wing.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Anatidse. Micropfcruj 
brachypterus is the Steamer-duck or Race- 
horse. Fouod in the Straits of Magellan, Ac 

mi-crop-ter-yg'-i-doe, s. pi IMod. Lat 

micropteryx, gomt. uucropteryg(is) ; IjiU Jem. 
pi. adj. sutl‘. -ida.) 

Entom. : A family of moths, group Tineina. 
The head is rough ; tho autenmc shorter tliaa 
tha anterior wings, tlieso and the hinder oues 
somewhat transparent. Larvse without feet, 
miuiug so ss to produco blotches iu leaves. 
Only one genus, Micropteryx (q.v.). 

mi-crop- ter yx, s. [Gr. ^ixpoTrr/puf (mf- 
kropteriu r)=wilh small wings: prof, micro-, 
aud Gr. irrc'pvf (;>JcriLr) = a wing, u lin.] 

1. Entom. : Tho typical and only genus of 
the family Micropterygidte. Theie are twelve 
British species. 

2. Ichthy . : A genus of Carangidte (Horse- 
Mackerel). The body much compressed; no 
detached fluids, ^msll teeth on vomer aud 
palatine bones. Micropteryx chnjsurus is a 
semi-pelagic fish, very common in tho tropical 
Atlantic, less so in the Indian Ocean. 

mi'-cro pus, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. trouc 

( pous) = a foot.) 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Acnuthoptorygiana, 
family Seorpienid.e. They arc exceedingly 
small, about an inch and a half in length. 
Two species sro known, from the neighbour- 
hood of the coral raefs of the Pnoitlc. 

*2. Ornith. : A genus of Brachypodltu*, 
short -footed Thrushes, founded by fcwnlnsun. 

mi-cro-pylo, a. 1 Pref. micro-, and Gr. irvAij 
(pult) = an opening.] 

1. Animal Physiol. ; (Sec extract). 

“In tbo Ow«H)U* KUIh-h It haj« !><?»>» *hnw-n l>T Dr. 
Riuicoin that the •{^nimtozcvi (uim UiojukIi a iiiIihiU 
oneniutf in tlieexteriml hhuiIthhc uf tin-wit. 
llio mtcropylc. A lUtiitlur ot*c nl «>k h«-» lut-n oIiimtvvU 
by Muller itml otlu-m In InmrcM, net>i-li(iluu» inollu . 
itud hi pevnr:it cclihioilernuitn ; iu«l IU u*r, a* Hr. Allen 
Thompson low . I* (<rol< iMy to fai-tlitnli* tli« 

fucumlatlnu uf owi poH-M-wiI of wry tUUk exU-rual 
eoeerin?-*. A >n tcmjiyt e luw uot l«n*n won In mii.v of 
the iimtnmaim."— Cxrpenter • Unman I'hyaot., |>. ^*0. 

2. Vegetable Physiol : The foramen in n ripe 
seed. It is formed by tho united cxo>tome 
and cmlostome. It Is always opposite the 
embryo. Tho position of the latter mu there- 
fore be determined by tho inspection uf the 
micropylo. 

mi cr6 rho 6 m^t -rl-cal, a. [Pref mfenr)-* 
Eng. rheouu tric, nml suit. *<il.) A term a]ipli« d 
to n method of determining Mie nature ol 
lM>di*‘S iu solution, when flowing through 
ailin’ 1 or capillary tubes. 

mi cro sau' rl-a, s. pi (Pref. mfm» , and 
Gr. craiJpov («ninM) = n llzanl.} 

I'altrnnt. ; A group of l^ibyrlntb"doiits, 
foimdml l»y l>nwami. Thoracic plates un- 
knmvn ; ossification of Huili bom s Incomplete, 
rieiillno maily or t-nt Inly non-j»Hente ; pulp- 
cavity large. Three gi nera : l»emlrerpeton 
llylouomus. Ilylerpetmi. 

ph = C 

-bio, dlo, Ac. — b?l, dyL 


1 ) 311 , b<^ ; piJvlt, 1 < 5 \P 1 ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ghin, bench ; Ko, ftom ; thin, (his ; sin, n.j ; oxpoot, ^cnophon, exist, 
-Clan, trim = shi>n, -tton, -slou — shun ; -^ion, -§lon ~ zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious - shus. 
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■li-cro schorl -ite (o as e), s. [Pref. micro- 
= litt’e; Ger. schorl = schorl (q.v.), and suff. 
-itt (31m.).] 

Min. : A name given to a kind of crystallite 
observed in the kaolinite of Thuringia, and 
which ia probably tourmaline. 

mi’ -cro- scope, s. [Gr. piKpos (mtfcros) = 
small, and oKoneu (skopcn)=z to see, to observe ; 
Fr. microscope ; Ital. & Sp. microscopo.] 

Optics : An optical instrument by which 
objects are so magnified that details invisible 
or indistinct to the naked eye are clearly 
seen. In a simple microscope the magnifying 
power is interposed directly between the eye 
and the object, in the manner of a magnifying 
glass ; and though the power may consist of 
several lenses, they combine as one ; a triple 
set of which either lens can be used singly, or 
any two, or all in combination, ia usual. In 
a compound microscope, an aerial magnified 
image of the object ia projected by one lens in 
the manner of a magic lantern, and this image 
is looked at and further magnified by a second 
power as in the simple microscope. The first 
lens is called the object-glass (q.v.), or objec- 
tive ; the second the ocular or eye-piece. The 
most important by far is the object-glass. 
The shorter its focus the larger is the image 
produced. Of late years glasses have been 
produced of extraordinary power. The high- 
est power yet made is of ^ inch focus ; this 
tiny object consists of many lenses so com- 
bined as to give good definition, and under 
such a power the small circular section across a 
human hair would occupy many times the field 
of view. The eye-pieces are also made of va- 
rious powers. The instrument further requires 
a stage oo which the objects can be placed and 
held ; underneath which must be a mirror for 
directing the light to the object when viewed 
transparently. In using high powers, fine 
mechanical movements are employed to adjust 
the object; and the best instruments have 
underneath a finely-adjnstable sub-stage, for 
the use of various illuminating apparatus. An 
instrument which presents an image to only 
one eye is called a monocular microscope ; but 
there are several methods of dividing by prisms 
the pencil of rays from the objective into two 
sets, which diverge to cye-pieces so placed, that 
botli eyes can be used : auch an instrument is 
called a binocular microscope. In all the 
usual forms of microscope, the image nf the 
object appears inverted, and for most objects 
this is of no consequence. For dissecting 
under high powers this is, however, incon- 
venient; and for such and other purposes in- 
struments are constructed which, by prisms 
or lenses, re-invert or right the object, which 
thus appears in its true position : such are 
called erecting microscopes. In the solar 
microscope a lens condenses the sun's rays 
upon an object, which is thus so intensely 
illuminated that the objective can projeet a 
greatly enlarged image upon a white screen. 
In the electric microscope the rays from the 
electric light are similarly used, and in this 
way microscopic photographs of long mes- 
sages, on tiny slips of collodion, were enlarged 
and transcribed during the siege of Paris in 
1S70. The oxy-hydrogen microscope simi- 
larly employs the light from lime made in- 
candescent by the oxy-hydrogen flame. This 
is a far cheaper ami more convenient liglit than 
the former, but of much less power ; very lately, 
however, this form of microscope has been so 
greatly improved that magnifications of 1,200 
to 2,000 diameters can be obtained .vith it. 

"To the performance of every muecutar motion, in 
greater animals at least, there are not fewer distinct 
parts concerned than many millions of millious and 
these visible through a microtcope." — Hay : On the 
Creation, pt. i. 

• mi-cro-scopc, v.t. (Microscope, s.J To 
examine with a microscope. 

k ml-cro-sco’-pi-al, a. [Eng. microscopic); 
ial.\ Microscopical, minute ; very close. 

"It is a vulgar remark that the works of art do not 
bear a nice microecoptal iuspectlon P— Berkeley : tiiris, 
$ 233. 

mi-cro-scopj-ic, * mi-crb-scop-ick, 
mi-crb-scop-ic-al, a. [Eng. micro - 
scop(e) ; -ic. -teal; Fr. microscopique ; ItaL & 
Sp. mtcroscopico.J 

1. Of or pertaining to a microscope; made 
Dr determined by the aid of a microscope. 

"So far as microtropic analysis would enable us to 
decide this question. ‘—Todd <t [iotcnui n : phytioL 
Anat., ii. SOI. 

* 2. Using a microscope ; assisted by a 
microscope. 


* 3. Resembling a microscope in the power 
of aeeiug minute objects. 

"Why has uot man a microteopick eye f" 

Pope : Kuay on Man, L 108. 

4. Very small or minute, eo as to be visible 
only with a microscope. 

“ Such microtcopic proof of skill and power. 

As, hid from ages past. God uow displays." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, CS 7. 

5. Exceedingly small or minute. 

6. Very close or minute : aa, a microscopical 
investigation. 

microscopic-animals, s. pi. 

Zool. : A name sometimes given to the In- 
fusoria, because, although some of them are 
visible to the naked eye, the majority require 
a lens or a compound microscope for their 
detection and examination. 

mi-erb scbp'-Ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. mfero- 
scopical; dy .] By means of a microscope; 
with minute investigation ; in very minute 
size or degree. 

mi-cros'-co-pist, [Eng. microscopic); 
-Jsf.) One skilled or versed iu microscopy. 

ml-cro-sco’-pi-um, a. [A Latinised form 
of Eng. mia'oscopt (q.v.).] 

Astron. : One of Lacai lie's twenty-seven 
southern constellations. It is situated above 
Grns and Indus, at the junction of Capri- 
cornus and Sagittarius. 

mi cros’-co py, s. [Eng. microscopic) i -v.J 
The act or art of usiug a microscope ; investi- 
gation with u microscope, 

ml-cros-cr-is, a. [Fref. micro-, and Gr, 
oepis (seris) = a kind of endive, succory.] 

Bot.: A genus of Composites, tribe Cichor- 
acete. The fleshy fibres of the roots of Micro- 
scri, s Forstcri are eaten by the natives of Port 
Philip in Australia. 

mi-cro som mite, & [Pref. micro-, and 

Eog., &c. sonimitc.) 

Min. : A mineral found In the bomb9 
qjeoted from Vesuvius, ond in leueitic lava, 
where it has been formed by sublimation. 
Crystals, hexagonal and exceedingly minute, 
with vertical s trial ions. Hardness, t> ; sp.gr. 
2*00 ; coloorless and transparent. Compos. . 
silica, 33*0 ; alumina, 29*0; lime, 11*2; potash, 
11*5; aoda,8 7; chlorine, 01 ; sulphuric acid, 
1*7 = 104*2. Near sodalite iu composition 

mi-crb-spec-trb-scope, [Eng. micro - 
(scope), and spectroscope (q.v.).] A spectro- 
scope placed in connection with a microscope, 
io order that the absorption lines may be the 
more accurately measured. The eye-pieeo 
contains prisms so placed aa to enable the 
reflected ray to pass in a direct line to the eye. 

ml-cro-spo-ran'-gl-a, s. pi [Pref. micro-, 
and Mod. Lat., &c. sporangia (q.v.).] 

BA . : Small seed-vessels in the Marsileacene 
and oalviniaceae, containing microspores. 

ml'-cro -spore, s. [Pref. micro- , and Eog. 

spore (q.v.).] 

BA. : The smaller of two kiuds of spores 
found io the Mursileaceas and Salviuiaceaj, 

ml-crb spbr’-on, s. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
trrropd (spora) or enropos ( sporos ) = a seed.] 

But.: A genus of Fungals. Microsporon 
mentagrophytes is believed to be identical 
with Trichophyton, tonsurans; it exists as a 
whitish powder at the root of the hairs of the 
beard in a skin disease. Tinea sycosis. M. 
furfur produces T. versicolor on the body, and 
M. Audouini the baldness on the head arising 
from T. decal vans. 

mi-cros’-then-a, s. pt. [Pref. micro-, and 
Gr. crflcVos (sthenos) = strength.] 

Zool. : The third order of mammals in the 
arrangement of J. D. Dana. [Meoasthena.] 

mi'-crbs-thencs, $. pi [Microsthena.] 

Zool. ; The Euglish rendering of Micros- 
theua (q.v.). 

"Among the microsthene* the rise In rank on this 
principle is no less siipareut ," — A rner. Journ. Science, 
Jan. 1363, p. 7L 

ml-cros-then'-ic, a. [Eng. TOierosMenfcs); 
•ic.] Belonging to or having the characteristics 
of the Microsthena (q.v.). 

"A general structural characteristic may yet ba 
detected corresponding to these . . . rmcro.tf&emc qual- 
ities.*— J. D. Dana : On Cephulualion, p. 0. 


mi-erb-sty -lar, a. [Pref micro -, and Eng 
stylari q.v.).] 

Arch. ; Having a small style or column; 
an epithet applied to a style of architecture 
in which there is n separate small order to 
each floor. 

ml-crSs'-y-ops, a. [Pref. micro-; Gr. crus 
(sus) — x pig, and cty ( ops ) = the face, the 
countenance.] 

PdUcont. : A genus of Liranotheridae, from 
the Eocene of America. 

mi-crb-ta-slm’-e-ter, A. (Pref. micro-; 
Gr. Tam? " (fasis) = et retching, tension, and 
perpov (ntefrou) = a measure. J An instrument 
inveuted by Mr. T. A. Edison, and announced 
by him in 1S7S. In it he uses the principle of 
the carbon microphone to measure infinitesi- 
mal pressure. 

mi'-cro- there, a. [Microtherium.] Any 
individual of the geuus Microtherium (q.v.). 

"Tho affinity of the microthere* to the chevroUin* 
la, nevertheless, very close ."— Owen : Palceont.. p. 372. 

mi-cro-ther’-i-um, s. [Pref. micro-, and 
Gr. (hipLov (tJierion) = a wild animal.] 

Palczont. : A genus of ai tiodactyle Ungu- 
lata, from the Miocene Tertiary of Europe. 
Entire crania, from the lacustrine calcareous 
marls of Puy-de-Doine, are in the Natural 
History section of the British Museum, and 
show that it differed from the Tragulid* iu 
possessing a complete series of incisors. 

mi- cro - tome, s. [Gr. piKpos (mikros) = 
small,_ aud ropy) (tome) = a cutting ; repvu* 
(temnd) — to cut.] A knife for making thin 
sections for microseopic examination ; a pair 
of parallel knives in a single haft. [Parallel- 
knife.] 

ml-crb-ver-mlc'-U-litc. s. [Pref. micro-, 
and Eog., d:c. vermiculite ; Ger. mikrover- 
miculit.) 

Min. : A vermiform mineral observed in the 
kaolinite of Thuringia, and believed to belong 
to the Vermiculitea (q.v.). 

mi’-cro- Volt, fi. [Pref. micro-, and Eng. roft.J 
A millionth part of a \ult (q.v.). 

“Wo have employed the multiplier 100 to reduce 
from microroff* to U. G. S. electro-magnetic units." — 
Everett ; C. O. S. Sytttm of Unit* (letij, p. 7L 

mi-cro-ZO'-g,, *. pi [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
£cpa (roa), pi.* of (zooh) = an animal.] 

Zool. : The same as Microzoaiua (q.v.). 

f mi-crb-zo-ar- 1 -a, 8. pi [Pref. micro-; 
Gr. £<pa (£da). pi. of £<uoi' (zoon) = an animal, 
and Lat. oeut. pi. adj.* suit, -aria; Fr. mtcr°- 
soa ires.] 

Zool: A name proposed by De Blainvill 
for a gronp including the Rotifera and the Iu 
fUsoria. 

mi’-cro- zymes, 8. pi. [Pref. micro- and Gr 
£vpy (ziimi) = yeast.] 

Human £ Comp. Physiol : The smallest and 
least organized of living beings. They mav 
be either globular, rod-shaped, egg-shaped, 
or filamentous ; but the most common form 
is that of jointed rods moving with rapidity, 
in size about yA. 5 of au inch. Many physiolo- 
gists at home aud abroad contend that infec- 
tious diseases depeud on the presenee of these 
organisms in the blood. They have been 
found in variolous blnod, human and ovine, 
iu human blood iu scarlet fever and measles, 
aud, according to Dr. Koch, in cholera; and 
in the blood of sheep and cattle whieh have 
died of splenic apoplexy. Called also Bacteria 
nud Vibrioues. [Germ-theory.] 

" Experiments have proved that two of the most 
destruetiv e of epizootied ltiea*es,Bbeeiv pox and glanders, 
are also dependent for their existence and their pro- 
pagation upon extremely small living solid particles, 
to which the title of microzymct Is applied."— Huxley: 
Critique* Addresse* 113731. p. 242. 

t ml-cry-pRan'-tcs, s. [Pref. micr-, and Gr. 
v<£amo ( huphaino) = to weave.] 

Entom. : The same as Walckenaera (q.v.). 

mic tn-ri-tlon, s. [Lat. miciurio — to de- 
sire to make water, desid. from mictus, pa. 
par. of minr>o = to make water.] 

Med. : The desire of making water; a morbid 
frequency io the passage of urine. 

mid, * midde, a. & a. [A.S. mid, midd; cog n. 
with Dili, mid - (used in composition as mid 
dag = mid-day) ; Icel. midhr ; Sw. & Dan. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, co — e ; ey = a , qu — kw. 
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mid- (in composition); Goth. midja ; 0. H. 
Ger. mittl ; L.at. m edius; Gr. ptoos (nusos ) ; 
bunsc. mudhya = middle.) 

A, As ad}.: Middle; situated between ex- 
tremes ; intervening. 

* B. As svbst. : The middle, the midst. 

" About the mW of algbt.* 

Shultesp. : Htchard U!., r. a. 


% Mid \a largely used In composition to 
Indicate position, point of time, die., bctweeo 
extremes: as, mid-age , mid-air , mid-career , 
mid channel, mid-earth, mid-furrow , mid-har- 
rest, mid-ocean , mid-period , mid-space, die. 


mid-couplos, s. jd. 

Scots Law: The writings by which on heir, 
assignee, or adjudger, is connected with a 
precept of snsitie granted in favour of his 
predecessor or author, which, when such heir, 
Ac., takes •iofeftment in virtue of such pre- 
cept, must he deduced in the instrument of 
Basioe. 


mid courso, s. 

1. The middle of the course, way, or pro- 
gress. 

2. A middle courso or mode of procedore. 

mid-day, * myd-dai, a. it $. 

A. Astulj. : Pertaining to noon ; meridional ; 
(it noon. 

*' HU hour of mid-da ^ rest la nearly over." 

Byron: Cain, lil. L 

B. 1j subst. : The middle of the day ; noon. 

•* A* If God, with the broad eve of mid-day. 

Clearer looked la atthe wlodow.v’ 

Longfellow : Children qf the Lordt Supper. 

M id-day flower : 

Bot.: An Australian popular name for 
Wesembryauthoinum. 

mid-fcather, s. 

Steam-engine : A water-bridge In a steam- 
boiler furnace wliich occupies a middle posi- 
tion in the flue-space or lirebox. 

mid hoavon, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Tlie middle of the eky or 
heaven. 

*' From mid-heaven already she 
Hath wltueeaod their captivity.* 
Wordrurarth : White Doe of HyUtone, tr. 

2. Jdroti. : Tliat point of the ecliptic which 
is on tits mcriiliao at any given moment. 

* mid hour, b. The middle part of the 
day ; in id-day. 

mid-impediment, a. 

Scots Law: An intermediate bar to the com- 
pletion of a right. 

* mid-main, b. The middle of the sea; 
mid-ocean ; a point or position far out it sea. 


mid noon, s. 

\. Lit. : M M-day, noon. (MiJfon; P. L. t 

x. 311.) 

• 2. Fig. : The middle point, the height 

14 The approved n.«»Utnnt of an arduoa* couree 
From his mid-noon of manhood to old age l 4 * 

Wurdeworth ; Excursion, bk. tL 


mid off, s . [Mm- wicket.) 


mid on, i. [Mid-wicket.) 


* mid sky, adv. In the middle of the 
sky. 

mid superior, b. 

Scots Law: Ono who la superior to those 
below him, ami vossbI to those above him. 


mid wicket, b. 

Cricket: A Holder who is stationed al>out 
midway, right or li ft, liet.ween tlie wickets. 
Mid -wicket niT (commonly abbreviated to 
mld-olT) stands to the right of the wicket- 
keeper; lold-wleket on (or mid-on) to Ills left. 

• mid (1), prep. [A.S. mid, midh ; Teel, mtidh ; 
Goth. mlUi; O. II. Ger. mil, mill; Ger. mtf.) 
With. 

■ Mid him be badde a etronyo aie. 4 * 

Hubert qf Oloucetter, 17 . 

mid (2). prep. [A contract, of amid (q.v.)i] 
Amid, amidst 


mid, b. A contract of midshipman (q.v.)i 
mi da, s. [Bean-fly.) 

mi diis, s. (Gr. Miia* (Aft/fcM)=n king of 
Phrygia and son of Gorging noted for his 
wealth, and fabled to liavo had ass’s ears ] 
to of.: Tnmarin ; n conns of American 
monkeys, family Arctopltheclnl. from Panama, 


Peru, and the Brazils. The upper front teeth 
are close together, ami tho lower, which are 
broad and truncated, project. They ore rest- 
less and active; their method of climbing is 
more like that of the squirrels than of true 



MIDAS. 

monkeys ; the thumbs are not opposable. 
Chief apeelcs : Midas leoninus, with a long 
brown mane, and all the appearance of a little 
lion ; M. u raultts, the Negro Tamarin ; M. 
Devillii, Deville’8 Midas ; M. argentatum, said 
by Bates to be the rarest of the American 
monkeys ; and M. rosalia, the Silky Tamarin. 

Midas's oar, b. [Auricula Mio,e.] 

mid' den, s. [A.S. midding ; cogn. with Dut. 
mdddiiig , mbgdynge = a dung-heap, from mdg 
= muck ; dynge — a heap.) A dunghill. 

middon-crow, s. A provincial name for 
the common crow. 

mldden-hole, s. A gutter at the bottom 
of a dunghill. (Scotch.) 

■* [She 1 ran thro’ midden-hole »u‘ ■* 

An pray'd wi’ zeal iui 4 fervour * 

Burnt . II alio teem. 

midden stead, b. a dunghill. 

"Sir I’cter Pei.perbmnd . . . would have nteeked 
you, I Ike * pftd dock, imbiaowo barouixl midden-etead," 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. lx. 

*mid-dcs,#. [Midst.) 

* mid' dost, n. [The superlative of mid, a. 
(q.v.).j Midmost. 

•* Yet the stout fairy ’raoognt too middett crowd. 
Thought all their glory vain ia knightly view.” 
Spemer: f. <?.,!. Iv. 15. 

•mid'-dost, *myd-dost, s. [Midst.] The 
middle, the midst. 

"Calldore . . . 

Him overtook In middett of his race.** 

Spemer: F. <j., VI. 111. 25. 

mtd'-dlc, # mid -del, * mid dell, * myd- 
del, *myd-dlo, «. A e. [A.S. middcl, from 
mid — muldle ; cogn. with Dut. middcl = 
middle ; Ger. mittH = moans ; O. II. Ger. 
mittil = middle ; lcel. medhel — amoag ; Dan. 
mi’ll em ; Sw. mellaix = bctweeo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Situated, placed, or standing equally 
distant from the extremes. 

44 Thence up he flew, mid on the trw of life. 

The middle tree, the hlgbect there that grew, 
hiit like a cormorant.'’ J Idtvn : F. L.. lr. m 

2. Fonning a mean. 

44 That middlo coun»e to etcer. 

To cowardice and cruft «o dear. 

Scott : Hoktky, L 22. 

3. Intermediate, Intervening. 

* i. Indiiforcnt, humble. 

44 My ikdvent'roiu long. 

That wltli no middle flight Intend* to boat 
A bove th' Aon bin MouuL” MU ton : F. L., L 1C 

B. As substantive : 

1. The point or part equally distant from 
tho extremes. 

41 Ami wonne the mjddel of thy* loode to BedcfoM 
iluou.” Hubert qf Oloucetter, p. 22i. 

2. The waist. 

** Ab'iut hlr mtdde!l twciitle *oore 
Of horn h dtern, and well mo 
Tlmr haiigcu." Uotecr: C. A.. Iv. 

3. An intervening point or part In space, 
or time, or order; something Intermediate; a 
mean. 

'* l ... with c»i<ac|ou»nil»d 
Con»ld<T«l all thing* vUlblu hi heaveu, 

Ur onrth, or middle." Mil tun : F. L. , tx. #031 

middlo ago, 5. & a. 

A. As subst. : The middlo of life ; mld-nge. 

B. yts ad}.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Middle ngeH ; nicdiievnl. 

middle aged, n. Having reached tho 
inlddtc age m life; gctmiully bikon as from 
thlrly-llvo t<i forty-live years of nge. 


Middle Ages, pi. A term rather in- 
detimtely used with reference to dillerciit 
nations. Hullain applies it to the period from 
the invasion of France by Clovis, a.d. 43d, to 
the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., In 
a.d. 1 411.'). lu England it may be considered 
as representing the interval between the 
Saxon invasion, a.d. 44H, and the accession of 
Henry VII., a.d. 143o. Generally it may be 
considered as the period of time connecting 
what are called the ancient and modern 
periods of history, and extending from tliQ 
decline of the Homan Empire till the revival 
of letters in Europe. 

The epithet of the 
Dark Ages was fre- 
quently applied to 
the same period. 

middle C, e. 

Music: The note 
standing on the lirs>t 
leger line above the 
base stave, mid the first leger line below the 
treble stave. [Stave. J 

middle-class, b. & a. 

A. A# sufod. ; That class of society which 
occupies a middle position between the wink- 
ing classes and the aristocracy. It includes 
professional ineo. merchants, large fanners, 
smaller landed proprietors, Ac. 

% Its numbers are to tin iso of the upper 
class nearly as 49 to 1, and to those of the 
lower clas#i that of so-called working men, 
nearly os 7 to 23, a little less than 1 to 3. 
Dudley Baxter divided it into three sections, 
their numbers standing to each oilier nearly 
as 15, 90, and 130. 

B. Asailj. : Of or pertaining to tho middle- 
classes. 

Middle-class examinations : Examinations 
held by one of the universities for persons 
who are not members. Certificates of effi- 
ciency, or, as in the case of the Oxford Local 
Examinations, diplomas of Associate of Arts 
(A. A.), nre granted to the successful candi- 
dates. The subjects range from reading, writ- 
ing, Ac., to the ancient and modern languages, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, mat hematics, geol- 
ogy, aod other branches of science. 

Middle-class school : A school established 
for tho education of the children of the 
middle-classes, and intermediate between pri- 
mary, or elementary schools, nnd the great 
public schools. 

middle-cut file, b. a file whose teeth 
have a grade of coarseness between the rough 
and bastard, 

middle deck, b. 

Kant. : That deck of n thrcc-dcekcd vessel 
which is between the other two; the main 
deck. 

middle-distance, a. 

Art: Tho central portion of a lumlscape; 
also called middle-ground. 

* middle - oarth, * middle - erd, 
* middei-ferd, * iniddlc crd, • mid- 

don-erd, s. The earth, tin* wot Id. regarded 
ns si Dinted midway between heaven and earth. 

middle-ground, t. 

Art : Tho same as Middle-distance (q.v,). 

middle latitudo, s. 

Kavig. : Tlie middle hit it tide of two points 
on tho surface of a sphere or apheroid, I# the 
lmlf sum of tho two latitudes when both nre 
of tho same minio, or the lmlf ditIVreiicu of 
the latitudes when both nre not of the 1 same 
name. Tlie middle latitude is alfected with 
the name of tlie greater. If wo agree to call 
north latitudrs positive, and south hitltudes no- 
gative, the middle latitude in all cases ie omm) 
to half the nlgobralc sum of the two InUtmW 

Midd/e latitude sailing : 

Kavig. : Tin: method of computing cases in 
sailing, by means of tho middle latitude, by n 
combination of the principles of plane nnd 
[mndlel sailing. Tills method is nnfy approxi- 
mately correct. The departure is considered 
as tho meridional distance for the middle 
Intltndo of tin* place snlh-d from ami the ) dace 
sailed to. The results are the more accurate 
us tin- two places are ft ear the equator. 

middlo man, s. 

1. Ordl nary lAnyuugc : 

1. A person who nets ns an agent or Inter 



boil, poilt, J<f\Vl ; cat, 90 U, chorus, qhin, bough; go, gom ; thin, $hls; sin, a$ ; expoot, Xenophon, exist. -!Ag. 

-elan, -tlan= shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -(ion, -glon = zhun. -clou* -tloua, slous - shfts. -bio, die, Ac. * bgl, dgL 
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mediary hetweeo two parties, as between the 
manufacturer and exporter of goods, or be- 
tween a wholesale and a retail dealer; specif., 
in Ireland, a person who rents lands from the 
landowner in large tracts, and lets it out in 
smaller portionaat an increased rent; or in Lon- 
don and large towns generally, one who takes 
house property from the landlord, reletting it, 
often in tenements, at a much higher rate. 

* 2. A man belonging to the middle classes ; 
ft commoner. 

II. Mit. : The man who stands in the middle 
of a tile of soldiers. 

middle passage, s. That part of the 
Atlantic Oceaa between Africa and the West 
Indies. 

U The expression was often used in the 
days of the slave trade io connection with the 
transportation of negroes from Africa to 
America. 

middle pest, s. 

Carp. : A king-post in a truss (q.v.). 

middle- quarters, s. pi. 

Arch.: A name given to the fonr quarters 
of a column divided by horizontal sections, 
forming angles of 45“ on the plao. 

middle rail, s. 

Carp. : The rail of a door level with the 
hand, on which the. lock is usually fixed ; also 
called the lock-rail, 

middle-sized, a. Of a middle or average 
size. 

Middle States, * .pi. 

Geog.: The four States which occupied the 
centre of the nrigioal thirteen States, viz.. 
New York, New Jersey, Peoneylvaoia, and 
Delaware. 

middle-term, s. 

Logic : That term of a categorical syllogism 
with which the two extremes of the com lu- 
sioo are separately compared. [Syllogism.) 

middle-tint, s. 

Art: A mixed tint in which bright coloara 
never predominate. 

middle-voice, s. 

Greek Gram.: That voice the function of 
which is to express that the subject does or 
has done something to himself. It is thus 
middle, or midway between the active voice, 
In which the subject does something to an 
object, and the passive, ia which something is 
done to the subject. 

middle-weight, s. 

Sport: A pugilist, wrestler or jockey of a 
weight intermediate betweeo light-weight and 
beavy-weight. 

Jmd'-dle, v.t. [Middle, a.) 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To set or place in the middle. 

2. To balance, to compromise. 

"Now to middle the matter between both."— 

Firhardson : Clarissa. i. 192. 

II. Football: To kick or drive (the ball) 
into the middle, so that it may be kicked 
through the goal. 

mid die most, a. [Eng. middle ; -most.] 
Situated or being in the middle, or nearest* 
the middle of a number of things which are 
near the middle ; midmost. 

•*The middlemost from the ground."— Ezekiel xlil. 6. 

* mid'-dler, * mid -deicer, s. [Eng. 

; -er.] One who goes between or in 
the middle ; a mediator. 

“He being here medtatour or mlddeler betwene God 

and meu "—hnye xxviii. (1551). 

mid -die-ton-ite, s. [Named from the place 
where found, Middleton Collieries ; suff. -ire 
(Mm.).] 

Min.: A native hydrocarbon, occurring io 
small rounded masses and layers betweeo 
coal laminae, near Leeds. Brittle. Sp. gr. 
1*6 ; lustre, resinous ; colour, reddish-brown, 
deep red by transmitted light. Compos. : 
carbon, 8G'33 ; hydrogen, 7*92; oxygen, 5*75. 

mid' dllhg, a. &. s. [Eng. middl(/) ; -ing.] 

A. vis adj. : Of middle or medium rank, 
station, or quality ; medium, mediocre ; not 
going to an extreme ; about equally distant 
from extremes ; moderate. 


•• A pe.-xsaut who doe* his duty is x nobler chiiractpr 
than a king of even middling reputation .”— Goldsmtlh • 
The Bee. No, Z 

B. As substantive : 

1. ( Sinq .); That portion of a gun-stock be- 
tween the grasp and the tail-pipe or ramrod- 
tbimlle. 

2. (PL): The coarser part of flour; the 
intermediate pioduct of grouud wheat. 

* middling gossip, s. A go-between. 

*• What do you say unto a middling-gossip / “ 

Ben Jonton : The Devil's on Ass, L a 

mid -dlmg-ly, adv. [Eng. middling ; -ly.] 
In a middling manner ; indifferently. 

t mid -dling-ness, s. [Eng. middling; -ness.] 
Mediocrity. 

•' I make It a virtue to be content with my middling- 
nets." — G. Eliot; Daniel Deronda, ch. xxxv. 

mid'-dy, s. [See def.] A familiar corruption 
of Midshipman (q.v.). 

Mid-gard, s. [ f cel. = lit. mid-yard.) 

Scand. Myth. : The abode of the human 
race, formed out of the eye-brow9 of Ymr, 
one of the first giants, and joined to Asgard, 
or the abode of the gods, by the rainbow- 
bridge. 

midge, *mlgge, * myge, *mygge, s. [A.S. 
miege ; cogn. with Dut. mug = a gnat; Low 
Ger. mugge; Sw. mygg ; Dan. myg ; Icel. mig ; 
Ger. mucks; O. II. Ger. muccd, muggd.] 

Entomology : 

1. (Sing): A popular name for the gnat 
(Culex pipiens) or any insect resembling that, 
species, especially in the habit of collecting 
in swarms and dancing in the air. 

"The midges that the sun-hlink brings out, and the 
evening wind sweeps away."— Aeoff : heart of S I<d- 
Lothiin. ch. xiv. 

2. (PL) : The dipterous family Clironomids. 

midg -Ct, s. [A dimin. of midge (q.v.).] 

1. A little midge; a very diminutive creature. 

2. The Canadian name for the Sand-fly. 

Mid'-i-a-nlte, s. & a. [Eng.. &c. Malian ; 
- ite „ Heb. [I’D ( MUleyan ) = strife, contention. 
Named after a son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv. 2 ; 1 Chron. i. 32).] 

A. As subst. (PL): The inhabitants of Me- 
dian. [B.l 

•• To bide it from the J fidianifes.” — Judges vi. 11. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to tlw land of 
Midian, north of Arabia, and east of Palestine. 

* mid -knewl -edge (fc silent), *. [Eng. mid , 
a., and knowledge.] A partial or intermediate 
knowledge. 

" Betwixt which two some have placed a third, a 
midknincledge of future cuudit innate contingent*. 

Bp. Ball : Christian Moderation, bk. ii.. S <•. 

mid land, a. &i s. [Eng. mid, and land.] 

A. As adject ire : 

1. Situated or being in the middle or in- 
terior of a country : as, the Midland counties. 

2. Surrounded by land ; Mediterranean. 

*• There was the Plymouth squadron new come iu . . . 

Which twice on Biscay's working bay had beeu. 

And ou the midland sea the French had awed.” 

Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, clxxi. 

B. As subst. : The interior of a country ; 
the inland central portion of a country. (Gene- 
rally used in the plural.) 

*m!d'-leg, s. & adi*. [Eng. mid, a., and leg.] 

A. As snbst. : The middle of the leg ; the 
knee. 

B. As adj. : Up to the middle of the leg; 
knee-deep. 

*• Ay. more than once I've seen him midleg deep." 

U'or<t»«cortA: The Brothers. 

Mid -lent, s. [A.S. midlengte tl] The middle 
of Lent (q.v.). 

Midlent Sunday, s. 

Eccles. : The fourth Sunday in Lent. [Moth- 
ering.] 

* mid' -less, *mid-lesse, a. [Eng. mid, a. ; 
-fess.] Without a middle. 

'* An unbeginning, midi esse, endlesso balla." 

Sylvester: Du Burtas, wk. 1. day 1, 543. 

*mld‘-life, s. [Eng. mid, a., and life.] The 
middle of life ; mid-age. 

* mid -mor-rew, * mid-mor-owe, 

* mid -morn, s. [Eng. mid, and morrow, 
morn.] The middle of the morning. 

**lt was nought passed yet midmorowe." 

Gower C. A., viil. 


mid -most, *myd-most, a. [Eng. mid, a., 
and most.) The nearest to the middle ; iu tha 
very middle ; middlemost. 

M The midmost bore a man : the outward two 
Secured each side." 

Dope: horru-r ; Odyssey ix. 599. 

Mid-na-pbrc', s. k a. [See def.] 

Geog. : A town and British district in Lower 
Bengal. 

Midnapere-ereepcr, s. 

Bot. : Rivea bona nox . 

mid nighty silent), # myd-nygt, * myd- 
night, s. k a . [Eug. mid, a., and night.] 

A. Assiihsf. : The middle hour of the night; 
twelve o'clock at night. 

" That's the way ; for women are light at midnight* 
— Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, V. 1. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Being or occurring in the middle of the 
night. 

'* By the solemn gleam of midnight lamps. 

The world is poised." 

Thomson: Castle of indolence. 11. 58. 

2. Dark as uiiduigbt; very dark; as, muf- 
night gloom. 

* mid -night (gh silent), v.t. [Midnicht, «.) 
To darken. 

••[It] cannot but most midnfpfcf the soul of him that 
is fain ."— Fedham : Gesulves, p 94. 

mid-rash, s. [Heb. TTVlO (mulrash) — the 
study, the exposition of Scripture. It is the 
infinitive of Aram. Vyi (damsft) = to search 
into, to examine ] 

Hebrew literature : The oldest Jewish expo- 
sition of the Old Testament. It was of two 
kinds— the Halaeliic or Legal and the Hagmlic 
or Homiletic interpretation. The rules regu- 
lating those two kinds of exegesis were col- 
lect etl and systematized Elieserben Jose, a 
Galilean, in the second century. (Giusburg.) 

mid -rib, s. [Eng. mid, a., and rtft.J 

Bot. : The large vein or principal nerve 
which passes from the petiole to tne apex of 
a leaf. Called also rib and costa. 

mid -riff, * mid rif, “myd ryf, s. [A.S, 
mislrif, from mul = middle, and hrij = the belly, 
the womb; Dut. rif — a e.irc.ise; O. 11. Ger.. 
href = a body; O. Fris. midref — midriff.] 
Anat. : The diaphragm (q.v.). 

•'It hath much eymiiathy with the brain, so that II 
the midriff be inflamed, present madness eusues it." — 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, iv. iNwte 9.) 

mid'-sea, s. [Eng. mid, a., and sea.] The 
middle sea; specif, the Mediterranean. 

**Flsh that, with their fins, and shinim* scales. 

Gilds mider the greeu wave, m sculls that oft 
Bank the ntidsea. ' Milton . P. L., vii. 405. 

mid ship, a., adv., & s. [Eng. mid, a., and 

ship . ) 

A. As adj. : Situated or being in the middle 
of a ship ; belonging to the middle of a ship : 
as, a mitlship beam. 

B. As adv. : Iu the middle of a ship; mid- 
ships. 

C. As subst. : The middle portion of a ship, 

'•Whose ship had iu her prowalloii. x goat in tlis 
midship. Mid x dragon in the stem.'*— Raleigh: But. 
World . bk. ii.. ch. xiii., f 13. 

midship-beam, s. 

Shipbnild. : The longest beam in the middle 
of a ship. 

midship- bend, s. 

Shipbuild. : The largest of the emss-sectiona 
of s ship. When the middle of the ship has 
a portion of a uniform cross* section, that 
aection is called the midsli ip-body. 

midship- frame, s. The frame at the 
midship or largest section of a vessel. 

mid -ship-man, $. [Eng. midship ; -man.] 
Naval: The highest in rank of the petty 
officers in the royal navy. Before brim; ap- 
pointed to this rank he must have served at 
least one year as a cadet, and h ive passed the 
prescribed examinations. After six years' ser- 
vice, and the passing of further examinations, 
he is promoted to the rank of suh-lientemnit. 
He receives instruction, literary and profes- 
sional, on hoard, and his special duties are to 
pass on the orders of the superior officers to 
the men, and to superintend the carrying out 
of them. 

••[The! schoolboy midshipman that, standing hy. 
Stratus his shrill pipe as good ur 111 betides." 

Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 18. 


late, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot» 
or, were, well; work, whe, son ; mute, cub, core, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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midshipman's butter, s. 

BoL : The fruit of Persea gratissivuu 

mid-Bhips, adv. [A contraction of amid - 
ships (q.v.) J lu the middle of the ship. 

* mid -side, s. (Eng. mid, a., aD<l side.) The 
middle of the aide. 

“ 8tonden In water to midtide."— Re Uq. Antiq., L 22X 

midst, * middcs, * mid-dcst, *myd- 
dost, s., a., & cut v. [Properly muldes, us in 
“in middcs the st; M the t being excrescent, 
as in whilst, amougsf. The * is the adverbial 
affix.] 

A. As subst. : The middle. 

“ Aud when the devil had thrown him In the midst, 
he um« out of him.’* — Luke lv. Hi. 

* B. As adj.: Middle. 

* C. As adv. : lu the middle. 

'•On earth Join all ye creatures to extol 

Him rtr*t, film hut. Him muist, and without end.” 
JJi tun : P L.. v. 165. 

% (1) In the midst of: Among; surrouuded 
by or involved in. 

(2) In our, your, their midst ; In the midst 
of (or amongst) us, you, them. 

midst, prep. [A contraction of amidst (q.v.).] 
Amidst, amongst, in the middle of. 

“They left me midst my enemies." 

Shakes/). : 1 Henry VI., L X 

mid-stream, s. (Eng. mid t a., aud stream.) 
Tlie middle of a stream. 

mid -sum mcr, * mld-som-er, * mid- 
aom-mer, * myd-som-er, s. A a. [A.b. 
midsumer, from mid = middle, and sumer = 
summer.] 

A, As subst. : The middle of summer ; the 
eumrner solstice, 8bout Juoe 21. 

“And mette hem alter tnydsomer the feste of Seyn 
Jou." Robert of Gloucester, p. SOi. 

B. As adj. : Happening or being in the 
middle of snrniner. 

midsummer-chafer, s. 

Entom.: llhizotrogius solstitialis. 

midsummer- day, s. The feast of the 
Nativity ot ot. John the Baptist, celebrated 
on June 24. It is one of the regular quarter- 
days in England, lu former times it was the 
custom to light fires or bonfires oa the eve of 
8t. John's day. [Beltane.] 

midsummer-eve, s. The evening pre* 
ceding midsummer-day. The summer solstice 
la, however, on June 21. 

midsummer-men, s. pL 

Hot. : Sedum Telephium. 

m mid ter rn' ne an, a. [Eng. mid, &., and 
Lat. ferrti = the earth.] Mediterranean. 

** Midterrartean sta." Sylvester: Colonies, 66. 

•mid ward, adv. [A.S. muldcweard. ] In, 
on, or towards the middle. 

“Thli chauou toko lit* cola, with sorry grace, 

And laid ll hImjuo on the midwnrd 

Ol the crosscltt " Chaucer; C. T„ 16,059. 

mid way, * mid-wei, s., a., & adv. [Eng. 
mid, a., and u'ay. J 

A. As subst. : A middle way, path, or course. 

“No midtoay ‘twlxt tWr»c extremes nt all." 

shakes//.: Antony A Cleopatra, 11 L 4. 

B. AsodJ. : Situated or being in the middle 
of the way or distance ; halfway. 

# * The ctow* Mid choughs that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so grots as beetle* " 

Shukrsp. ; Lear. Ir. 6. 

C. As adv. : In the middle of the tvay or 
diataucc ; halfway. 

“She saw li ini rashly spring, 

Aud midway up lit danger cling.” 

Moore : Eire- Worshippers. 

mld'-wifo, * mead wife, "mode -wif, 
•medo-wifo, "mldo wif, • mid wif, 
* myde-wyl, • myd wlif, «. [A.S. mid = 
with, and wif = woman; cf. Sp. comadrt = a 
eo-mother, a midwife, from co= Lat. eim = 
with, and madre = Lat. wifer = mother] A 
W’omsn who osaiKtH other women nt childbirth ; 
a female practitioner of tho obstetric art. 
[Mil*, prep.) 

" Hut send the midwife rrrrwitly to me." 

Shukrsp. ; Titus A ndryiticus, 1l X 

•mld -wifo, * mid -wive, v.L & t . [Mid* 
wun, 4.) 

A. fnfrana, ; To perform the office of a 
midwife ; to practlso midwifery. 

B. Transitive: 

I. LU . : To aaMst in childbirth. 


2. Fig . : To assist m bringing Into exist* 
eace ; to aid in bringing to light. 

“Being designed to inuiwive a pybald, m!xt, ring- 
stroked prugeuy of church governors luto the world." 
— South : Sermons, VoL v it., scr. 4. 

mid -wife-ry, mid - wif- ry, s. [Eng. mUP 
wife; -ry.J 

I. Literally: 

1. The act or practice of assisting women In 
childbirth: ohstet lies (q.v.). 

2. Assistance at childbirth. 

* II. Fig. : Aid, assistance ; co-operatioo iD 
producing. 

“ Hasty fruits, and too amhlllous flowers, 

Scorning the midwifery of rlprumg showers.” 

Slept my : To the Lari of Carlisle. 

mid- wif-ish, a. [Eng. midwif{e) ; -ish.) 
Pertaining to a midwife or her duties; like a 
mid wile. 

mid win ter, * myde wyn ter, s. [Eng. 
mid, and winter.) The winter solstice, or 
December 21 ; the period about the winter 
solstico. 

" He send* after hys baronye, at mydewynter myd 
hytu to be." Robert of Otouccster, p. 349. 

mi'-em-lte, s. [Named from Miemo, where 
lound ; suit. *ife (M in.).] 

Min. : A variety of dolomite (q.v.), of a pale, 
yellowish-green colour, occurring in columnar, 
granular, ami coarsely-pisolitic forms, some- 
times iu crystals, at Mieiuo, Tuscany. 

mien, * mcane, * meen, s. [Fr. mine, from 
ltal. mtau; Uld ltal. menu = behaviour, 
manners, carriage of a man, from Low Lat. 
mino — to lead (Fr. Tnc^er).] External air or 
manner; demeanour, bearing, appearance, 
carriage, deportment, manner. 

mi' e§-lte, 5. [Named from Mies, where 
fuund ; suit, -ite (3/ta.).] 

Jfin. : A variety of pyromorphite (q.v.), con- 
taining phosphote of lime. Uecurs 111 globular 
or mammillary groups, with hbrous, ladiating 
structure, and brown colour, at Mies, Bo- 
hemia. 

• mieve, v.t. & i. [Move, v.] 

miff, s. &. a. [Cf. Prov. Ger. sullen- 

ness ; mujfen = to sulk.] 

A. As subst. : A slight degree of resent- 
ment ; a slight falling out or quarrel ; a till’. 

“ When a little quarrel or miff, a» It is vulgarly 
called, arose between them."— FteUling : Tom Jones, 
bk. iiL, ch. vL 

’B. As adj. : Miffed, displeased, vexed. 

“ Beilis miff with him myself."— IV. Taylor: Memoirs 
by Robber Us, t. 4 17. 

miff, v.t. [Mifk, $.] To cause displeasure to ; 
to offend, to displease. 

might (gh silent), pret. of v. [A.S. mihte , 
pa. t. of niMpon. = to be able.] [May, y.j 

might (gh silent), “ miht, * myht, s. [A.S. 

miht, nisht, mtvht , mcaht ; cogn. with But. 
magt ; Icol. ma'ttr ; Dan. A Sw. magt ; Gotli. 
mahts; Ger. mac It t ; O. II. Ger. mak l ; Buss. 
rnocAr.] Power, strengt h, force, whether bodily, 
physical, or mental. [May, t’.] 

" England shall double gild his treble guilt. 

Lug laud shall give him otlicv, honour, ml;jhtf 

2 Henry l V„ lv. 6. 

•] IPif/i might and main: With ull one’s 
strength or power ; with the utmost exertion. 

"Toward Wl rotate r ha com with myjht and tnaytu” 
Robert de Untune, p. 66. 

•might -fill (ff/iailent), *mygt vol, <l [Eng. 
might, a.; •ful(l) J Full of might or power; 
mighty, powerful. 

“Sly lords, you know, im do the miijh(/,il gods." 

Shakes//, ; Titus Andronicut, lv. 4. 

might'-I-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. mighty; 

-Ly-) 

1. With great might, power, force, or 
strength ; powerfully, strongly. 

“ And he cried mlffhtily with a strong voice, saying, 
Bahylon thegrrat is fallen.*— Rev. xvilL X 

2. With grrat rlleet or result. 

“ Por he mlt/htliy convinced the Jews, and that 
pnhlkkly, shewing by the scrlpturvs that Jesus wm 
C hrist. "—Arts xvlil. T% 

3. With vehemence or energy ; fiercely. 

“Do as ndversArU'i do In law, strive mightily, hut 
eat and drink as Inriulii.'* — Shakesp. : Turning of the 
Shrew, 1. X 

4. To or in a great degree ; very greAtly, 
very much. 

" I would ws could do to ; fur her benefits art 
mightily misplaced."— Sfutkesp. : .4* leu Like It, L L 


mlght'-i-ness (gh aileut), s. [Eng. mighty; 
-ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being mighty ; 
power, might, greatness ; high dignity, 

“lui moment see 

How soon the mightiness meets imsery." 

•SA aJoup. : Henry Y HI. (Prol.1 

2. A title of dignity. 

“ Wtirt please your miahtineu to wash your hands f" 
— Shakes p. . Turning of the Shrew. (luducL lU.f 

" might -less (gh silent), • myght les, <u 
[Lug. might, s. ; dess.) Witnuul lingJit or 
] lower; ]*owerless. 

“The rose Is myghtles. the nettllle sprcdls over ler.” 
Robert d* Rrunne, p. ItaO. 

might na (gh silent), r. [See def.] Might 
not. (Scotch.) 

might'-y (gh ailent), • mag ti, * migh ti, 

* mig ti, myght lo,u.<v iulv. [A.is. vuhtaj, 
meuhlig ; O. H. Ger. maiUiger; Goth. Utah- 
teigs ; Icel. vuilUugr.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Strong, powerful ; having great strength, 
power, or might. 

"Aud l will bring you out from the people . . . 
with a mighty hand, and with asu rtcUcd out arm."— 
Lick tel XX. Si. 

2. Powerful iu influence, importance, or 
command. 

“ He begun to bo a mighty one m the earth."— Genesis 

X. 8. 

3. Characterized by or exhibiting might, 
power, or strength. 

“ The mightiest work of human power.” 

Scoit . Jtartiison, II (introd.) 

4. Strongly armed or equipped ; strong io 
numbers, quality, and equipment. 

‘‘No mightier armament hod ever api>cared In tbs 
British C ftonuel ." —JJaeautay Hud. Lag., cn. xviii. 

5. Vast, important, momentous. 

“ I'll sing of tnioes nud ol klugH, 

lu mighty numbers mighty things." Cowley . 

6. Impetuous, violent, furious. 

“ And tho Lord turned a mighty strong west w lud, 
which took away the locusts."— Raodus x. 19. 

7. Very great, exceedingly great ; excessive. 

"There arose a mighty Liiuaie lu the land. Luke 
XV. 14. 

8. Forcible, efficacious. 

9. Strong; powerful iu intellect; great in 
acquirements. 

10. Brave, undaunted, fearless, heroic. 

“ Beneath a turret, on his shield rocilued. 

He stood, nud ({uvstloued thus his mighty miud." 

Hope : Homer ; ihaa xxii. 137. 

* 11. Well versed, well read. 

“An eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures."— 
Acts Will. 24. 

12. Very great, excellent, or fine; capital. 
(Colloquial, cnul generally ironical.) 

13. Very large, huge, immense. 

" A mighty rock " Rhakctp, : Comedy of Errors, L L 

11. Used as an epithet of honour, applied 
to persons of high raok. 

“Host mighty duke, vouchsafe me sjicak a word." 

Shukrsp . : Comedy of Hrrors, V. 

B. As adv. : In or to a great degree ; v< ry 
much ; exceedingly, mightily. (CoUoipi lal.) 

“ He reigns: How long? Till some usurircr rise, 
Aud ho too mighty thoughtful, mighty wise: 
btudlrs new lliuss." Prior. 

•migu-ar izo (gn as ny), v.t. [Prob. for 
migmaniUe (q.v.).j To soothe; to treat or 
haudle gently. 

"Wbeu they are mf^iuin'red and stroked gently. 
Backet . Life of IViUmna, L V5. 

•mlgn'-lard, * ml gnard (gn as ny), a. 

[IT. mtymm/.] bolt, dainty, delicti te, fileinl- 
nate. [Minion.] 

* "Love Is brought up with those soft migniard hand* 
lings.*— Ren Jonsvn : The herd is n« A is, l. X 

• mign iard i^o (gn as ny), * min' lfn-d- 

iso (1 as y), *. [IT. uugnunlise, fix>m mf* 
guard.) I lai nt ineas, delicacy P'xP dsage, pam- 
pering caresses. 

“ With all tho mljmr.rr.fis# and quaint care**#* 

You can put on thiui." 

Ren Jo /non i Sta/Je of Sews, 111 1. 

■ mign'-livrd -i^o, * ml gnlnrd izo (gn 
a» ny), * min lard i$o (1 as y), v.t. [Mi- 
oniaiuuse, s. Of. Fr. migtuirtler = lo atlecC 
soft manners or delicacy.) To render delicate, 
soB, or effeminate, 

"That did minianUte, and make the langm**'' nmrs 
dainty and fsuiiuln*."— Uowrli . Letters, bk. I v.‘, UL IA 

• mlgn'-iAn (gn an ny), ». [Minion.I 

mlgn dn otto' (gn as ny), $. [Fr. miqium- 
n/ii4 = (l) a young gill; (2) various plants; 


boll, b 6 $ ; p6Ht, Jt^wl ; cat, 5CII, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gom ; thin, {his ; sin, 09 ; expect, ^Conophon, oxlst. ph - L 
>«lan, “tian - bh^n, -tlon, sion = shun ; -$ion. -jlon = zhun, -clous, -tious, -slous = Abus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d$L 
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mignumite— mild 


dimin. of mignonne , feui. of mignon = a dar- 
ling.] 

Botany <St Horticulture : 

1. Reseda odorata. It is a well-known and 
highly fragrant flower, indigenous in northern 
ami north-eastern Africa. There is a variety 
called B. frutescens, Tree-Mignonette, brought 
originally from Egypt, now cultivated in 
the United States. 

2. The genua Reseda (q.v.). 

mig'-nu mite, s. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. 
from Gr. fiiyi'Vfn ( mignumi ) = to mix, in allu- 
sion to the compositioo.] 

Min . : The same as Magnetite (q.v.). 

nil grant, a. & s. [Lat. migrans, pr. par. of 
miyro = to migrate (q.v.).] 

A. ^4s axlj. : Migrating, migratory. 

B. Js subst. : One who or that which mi- 
grates ; specif., a migratory bird or other 
animal. 

•'These are true migrants ; but a number at other 
birds visit us, and can only be chided as stragglers. — 
1 Wallace: Geog. Dist. Animals. ». 19. 

mi grate, v.i. [Lat. migrates, pa. par. of 
mtyro = to wander; Ital. migrare.] To pass 
or remove from one place of residence to 
another ; to change one's residence or place of 
abode, especially from one country to another ; 
specif., of birds, &c., to pass from a colder to 
a warmer climate in the autumn, returning in 
the spring. 

" Tbe people of Cavan migrated in one body to En- 
niskillen. Macaulay • llut. Eng., cb. xiL 

mi gra - tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. migrationcm, 
accus. of migratio, from migratus , pa. par. of 
nt tyro = to migrate (q.v.) ; ital. migration*.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of migrating, or removing from 
one place of residence to another, especially 
from one country or state to auotlier ; change 
of abode or residence. 

" Adventures that beguiled and cheered 
Their grave migration." 

U o/ dsicorth Excursion, hk. vil. 

* 2. Change of place or position ; removal. 

"Such alterations, transitions, migrations, of the 
centre of gravity, and elections of uew islands, had 
actually happened," — Woodward : Natural Hutory 

* 3. Residence ia a foreign country ; banish- 
meat. 

" Wo is me, too too long banished from the Christian 
world, with such amuiosity. as if it were the worst of 
enemies, and uieet to be adjudged to a perpetual mi- 
gration ." — Bp. Ball: Invisible World. (The Epistle.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool. , Omith., rfc. : A term applied to 
the periodical or irregular movements of all 
annuals, especially to those of birds aud fishes, 
for although the movements of some mammals 
correspond in some degree to those of birds, 
they are rather incursions than true migra- 
tions. In all the temperate parts of the globe 
there are many genera and species of birds 
which reside only a part of the year, arriving 
and leaving at tolerably fixed epochs. The 
fieldfare, red-wing, snow-bunting, and nume- 
rous ducks and waders visit England in the 
winter ; and in the summer the cuckoo, tbe 
awifts and swallows, and numerous warblers 
appear, build their nests and rear their young, 
and then depart. Most of the birds that 
speed their spring and summer in mir Northern 
Matea, pass the winter in the Gulf Mates, or 
still further south, while our winter visitants 
pass the summer in Canada or the Arctic 
region. It is the same with the birds of 
Europe nnd Asia. It ia probablo that what 
(for want of a better term) may he called 11 the 
instinct of migration " in such birds has arisen 
from the habit of wandering ia search of food, 
greatly exaggerated by the powers of flight, 
nnd by the necessity for procuring a large 
amount of soft insect food tor their unfledged 
young. Many sea-fishes migrate to a limited 
extent for the purpose of depositing their 
spawn in favourable situations. ( Wallace : 
0 cog. Dist. Animals, i. 1U-34.) 

2. Bat. : Many seeds have downy or feathery 
appendages which when wind blows influence 
their motion through the air; others are 
floated down livers to alluvial sands near their 
months ; the ocean may cast them on distant 
shores, or regions, now disconnected, may at a 
former geological period have been united. 
Their seeds may have been transported say 
from the Arctic circle to the tops of British 
highland hills, or they may have been eateo 
by birds, and, remaining undigested, have 
been voided at a distance from their original 
locality. 


mi gra-tor-y, a. [As if from a Lat. migra- 
torius,' from migratus, pa. par. of migro = to 
migrate (q.v.); Fr. migratoire ; Ital. & Sp. 
Mijratorio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Removing or passing from one place of 
residence or resort to another ; changing one's 
abode. 

2. Wandering in habits ; roving, nomadic, 
unsettled : as, To lead a migratory life. 

3. Pertaining or disposed to migration. 

“Tina purpose is sometimes carried uu by a sort of 
migratory lustimit, sometimes by the spirit of con- 
quest."— Burke Abridg. of Eng. But., hk. 11., eh. ii. 

II. Zool., Omith., (fc. : A term applied to 
animals, and more especially to birds, which 
reside iu their ordinary habitat only during a 
period of the year, migrating at certain sea- 
sons to other countries w here the temperature 
and surroundings are more in consonance 
with their general habits. 

"The same species is often sedentary In one part of 
Europe, aud migratory In Another. '*— Wallace : Geog. 
Dist. Amnuils, i. 20. 

migratory-cells, $. pi. A term applied 
nnder certain circumstances to the colourless 
corpuscles of the blood. 

“ By means of the auuebold movement of their 
protoplasm, the pale corpuscles under some circum- 
stances possess the power of wandering or eiu igniting 
from the htood-veasels, jienetrating between the ele- 
ments of their coats, Aud in this manner they find 
their way into tbe interstice* of the tissues, and hence 
into the comm eu cements of the lymphatics. Cells 
like these, which appear to he wandering iude|>eu- 
dently in the tissues, and particularly in the couuec. 
iive tissue, are known as migratory ceils." — tfuain; 
Anatomy Usa2J, ii., p. 30. 

migratory-locust, s. 

Entom. : (Edipoda migratoria. [Locust.] 
migratory -pigeon, s. 

Ornith, : Columba (Ectopistes) migratoria , 
the Passenger-pigeon (q.v.). 

Mi'-gucl-Ite^, s. pi. [See def.] 

Hist. : A Portuguese faction which sup- 
ported Don Miguel, the third son of John III., 
who from lS'Jo to 1S34 made abortive efforts 
to exclude his sister Donna Maria from the 
throne. 

miH rab, s. [Arab. = a praying- place.] An 
ornamental recess or alcove in the centre of 
the exterior wall of a mosoue, having the 
mimbar or pulpit to the right. It always 
marks the direction of Mecca, and the people 
pray iu front of if. In it a copy of the Koran 
is kept. A similar place is lound in Jewish 
synagogues, pointing towards Jerusalem, and 
containing a copy of the Law. 

mi ha' -do, s. [Japanese = the Venerable.] 
The Emperor of Japan, the spiritual as well 
as temporal head of the Empire. From 1192 
up to the revolution in liv-S, the temporal 
power was in the hands of the Tycoon or 
geaeralissimo of the army, the spiritual power 
only being vested in the Mikado, who lived iu 
almost perfect seclusion. The government 
now is a constitutional one, and the Mikado 
appears amongst his subjects. 

mi ka -ni a, s. [Named by Willdenow, after 
Professor Mikan of Prague.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, tribe Eu- 
atoriacese, sub-tribe Adenostylea*. The head 
as four flowers, there are four involueral 
leaves, with a bractlet at their base ; the 
pappus in one row, rough and hairy. Mi/xinia 
officinalis is a handsome plant growing in 
Brazil. An extract or decoction of the leaves, 
which contain a bitter principle and an aro- 
matic oil, are given in remittent fevers and 
atonic dyspepsia. M. Gvaco is the Guaco 
plant (q.v.). M. opiffira, a smooth climbing 
plant found in Brazil. It is given in cases of 
soake bite. 

* mil -age (age as ig), s. [Mileage.] 

Mil' an, s. [Ital. Milano , from Lat. Mcdiola - 
num.\ 

Geog. : A city in what once w-as Austrian 
Italy, and is now part of the Italian kingdom. 

Milan-dccree, s. 

Hist. : A decree issued by Napoleon I. from 
Milan, Feb. IS, 1S01, for cutting off Britain 
from all connection with the continent. [Con- 
tinental-system.] 

Milan-edlct, s. 

Hist. : An edict issued by Constantine the 
Great from Milan, a.d. 313, granting toleration 


to Christianity and all other religions in the 
Roman empire. 

Mil an ese ,a.&s. [Eng. Milan ; -ese.] 

JL. As adj. : Of or pertainiog to Milan, a 
city in the north of Italy, or to its inhabitants. 
B. ^4s substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native or inhabitant ot 
Milan ; as a plural, the inhabitants of Milan. 

* 2. Geog . : A divisiou of Italy, roughly 
corresponding to the old Duchy of Milan. 

“Seizing hy surprise, or force, several places iu the 
Milanese.' — Robert ton Charles Lit. 1L 

mil -an ite, $. [Named after Prince Milan ; 
stitt.'-tfe (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of halloysite (q.v.), said to 
contain 29*50 per cent, of water. Found at 
Maidanpek, Servia. 

mil ar-ite, s. [Named after the Valley of 
Milar ; suit, dte (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in hexagonal 
prisms, which De Cloizeaux aud others show 
to be due to a twinning similar to that of 
aragonite ; the crystallization is, thereiore, 
oitnorhombic. Hardness, 5*5 to 6 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colourless to greenish ; brittle. 
Compos. : silica, 72ot» ; alumina, U)*39 ; lime, 
113U; potash, 4*74} water, 0*91 = luO, corre- 
sponding to the formula, HKCa-jA^SipjOso- 
Found, with adularia, &c., in~ Val Giuf, 
Grawbiindtcni Switzerland. Named milarite 
because stated to have been found in Val 
Milar, which was incorrect. Tbe name Giulite 
in lieu thereof is suggested. 

milph, * mylche, a. [A softened form of 
milk (q.v.); Icel. vtjolkr = milk; milkr t 
mjdlkr= milk-giving ; Ger. melk = milch.] 

I. Lit.: Giving milk; kept for milking; 
applied only to beasts. 

“ Take two rnlicA kine, on which there hath coma 
no yoke.*— 1 Bam. vl. 7. » 

* 2. Fig. : Weeping ; shedding tears. 

" The iustaut burst of clamour that she made. 

Would have made milch the burning eye* of heav'n.* 
ShaEsp. . Batnlet, il 2. 

H In this instance Halliwell and others 
prefer to explain the word as white, while 
riouce, with some probability, refers it* to 
Mid. Eng. milse (A.S. milds, milts) = 

gentle. 

* mil^h -y, a [Eng. milch ; -y.] Milk-giving. 

" There mdeh y goats come freely to the paile." 

Bcath : Odes uf Horace, Epode 16. 

mild, * milde, «. & s. [A.S. milde ; cogn. 
with Dut. mild; Icel. mildr; Dan. & tjw. 
mild; Ger. mild; O. II. Ger. milti ; Goth. 
viilds, in composition.] 

A. yfj adjective: 

1. Tender and gentle in manners, temper, 
or disposition ; kind, compassionate, merci- 
ful, indulgent; not easily provoked or of- 
fended. 

" So mild a inaeUr never shall I find; 

Less dear tile parents whom 1 left behind.* 

Pope: Bonier ; Odyssey xiv. IN. 

2. Gentle, calm ; not fierce or angry ; kind. 

" Ah ! deawst friend I in whom the gods had join'd 
The mildest inauuers with the hmvest mind.*’ 

Pope Homer; IlUid xxiv. 963. 

3. Characterized by gentleness or kindness ; 
placid, bland, pleasant ; as, a mild look. 

4. Attecting the senses gently and plea- 
santly ; pleasant, soft ; not rough or violent : 
as, a mild air, a mild climate. 

5. Not severe or sharp ; as, a mild winter. 

* 6. Gentle ; not arduous or difficult. 

** Upon a mild declivity of hill." 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 67. 

7. Not sharp, acid, sour, or bitter ; moder- 
ately sweet. 

**The Irish were transplauted . . . that, like fruit 
trees, they might grow the milde?*, aud bear tbe better 
and sweeter Ii uit. — Davies : On Ireland. 

8. Not acrid, pungent, or corrosive; de- 
mulcent, lenitive. 

“ Their qualities are changed hy rendering them ac- 
rimonious or mild.'— Arbutfinot : On Aliments. 

9. Operating gently ; not violent or strong 
in its cfl’ects : as, a mild aperient. 

10. Ner vigorous or strong ; weak, feeble : 
as, mild efforts. 

* B. As subst . ; Pity, compassion, tender- 
ness. 

" The cruel crabbed heart 
Which was not tuovde with milde." 

Gascoigne : Complaint of Philomen*. 

Obvious compounds : mild* hearted, mila- 
spiritetl, mild- spoken, uiild-tempercd, &c. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or* wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fiill ; try, Syrian, fe, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kvr. 
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• mild r.f. A < . [Eng. mild ; -tn.) 

A. Trans.: To make mild or less harsh, 
severe/ rigorous, or Btringent. 

B. Intrans. : To become mild ; to grow less 
harsh, severe, rigorous, or stringent. 

■ mil dcr, v.i. [Moulder, r.J 

mil -dow, 'm£l-dow(cw as u), a. TA.S. 
meUdaiw = honey-dew, from the sticky, 
honey-like appearance of aomo kinds of blight, 
e.g., on lime trees. Cf. O. II. Ger. mMffoty = 
mildew; Goth. milTULi = honey ; !r. mel = 
honey; milecog r= mildew; Lat. vul; Gr. 
piht (nitli) — honey. 1 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. L 

2. The dark spots appearing on linen kept 
In damp plan's. Berkeley believes that th«y 
are due to a fungus, Clculosporium Lcabaccum. 

II. Technically: 

1. Vegetable Pathol. : Morbid appearances 
produced upon plants by the ravages of 
parasitlenl fungi or other cause, or the para- 
sitical fungus itself which produces the 
morbid appearance. Such fungi are nlways 
minute, and sometimes microscopic. Different 
genera nnd species attack ditierent plants. 
Thus, wheat mildew Is /hterfuia graminis; P. 
coronata also attacks cereals. Another species 
Injuring wheat is the Bunt or Pepperbraml, 
TiUetia caries . Rcestelia coronata attacks tlio 
ash, R. lacerata the hawthorn, nnd K. can- 
cellata the pear. These three are sometimes 
placed in the genus /Ecidinm. Outturn Tucker i 
constitutes the true mildew. Outturn fructi- 
genum forma little concentric tufis on pears, 
opplea, Ac. Theso may be only early stages 
of some other fungus. Erincum, a pseudo- 
genua of Fun gals is now known to lie only 
a diseased state of the plants on which it 
appears ; Erincum aureum, or Taphria aurea 
occurs on poplar leaves. All the foregoing 
are parasites which nttack the plants inter- 
nally, and then force their way to the surface. 
Other mildews are produced by fungi which 
grow on tho surface of plants, aa Cylindro- 
sporuto concentricum on the cabbage. Erysiphe 
(Xphevrothccu) pannnsa is the Rose mildew; 
E. pannosa the IIop mildew. These fungi, 
growing on the surface of leaves, fruits, Ac., 
do not establish themselves till the plant on 
which they grow has become unhealthy from 
other causes. [Bunt, Ergot, Rust, Smut.) 

"One talk* of mlMcwnndof froet.** 

Cowpcr : yearly DUtrcu. 

2. Rot. : The genus Erycibe and various 
Ruliigos. ( Loudon .) 

3. Script. : Mildew, Ileb. ( yeragon ), 

poems correctly rendered In the Authorised 
Version. 1 1 ie always combined with blasting, 
nnd implies that plants are so blighted that 
they tend to assume the same pallid colour 
which a man does under the inlluence of 
fright (Rout, xxvlli. 22, 1 Kings vlil. 37, 
2 Chron. vi. 23, Amos iv. 9, Hag. ii. 17). 

mil' dew (ow as u), t*.f. & f. [Mildew, a.] 

A. Trans . : To taint with mildew. 

"It iPtftl ii* valuable ( usages of books /it tho 
Custom liu.no till the p/i^r* are mildewed."— .tfaouu- 
fay.' UUt Kng., cb. * xl. 

B. I n/raas. : To be attacked or tainted 
with mildew. 

mil -dOW-^ (cw as ii), a. [Eng. mildew ; -y. ] 
Attneked or tainted with mildew ; covered 
with iniidew ; mouldy ; resembling mildew. 
“The ilunp mildewy smell whlrii pervade# the 
pUcr."— Dickens: Sketch** by Hoi ; Private Theatre*. 

mild - iy, • mildo -lieho, * mlldo ly, 
* myld lyo, udv. [Eng. mild; -ly.) In a 
mild manner; gently, kindly, tenderly; not 
roughly or ilercely ; as, To apeak mildly, to 
operate mildly. 

mild ndss, * mlldo nosao, * myldo- 
nosso, a. [Eng. mifcf ,* -nrw.) 

1. Tho quality or state of being mild, gentle, 
kindly or tender; kindness, gentleness, meek- 

DtttJH. 

" Blit*, far behind Mm In tho raco of rear*. 

Vrt keeping hrr 11r.t mUdneu.” 

Wordsworth : f reunion, bit vtL 

2. Freedom from harshness, acidity, pun- 
gent) j, or acrimony. 

3. Freedom from severity, harshness, or 
inclemency : na, the mildness of a climate. 

mile, *. [A.S. mil (pi. m<L, arife), from Eat. 
mifitf, millia (prop. = thousands) n n mile, 
from mille (jxtssus\ milU ( passuum ) = a thou- 


sand (paces); Ger. meile; O. II. Ger. mila; 
Dut. T7i f jf . ] A measure of length or distance 
in nse la almost nil civilized countries. The 
statute mile of tho Ended Mates and Britain 
contains 1,700 yurda or 6,280 feet; in sur- 
veying it measures 80 chains. A geographical 
mile is 6,076 feet (nearly), or 1*1 5 statute miles. 

A sqnare mile is 6,400 square chains, or 010 
acres. The English statute mile = 1609*3119 
French metres. [Metre.] A league is 3 
miles. Tho nautical mile is 2,023 yards, or 
1,014 fathoms. The Roman mile was 1,000 
ces of 5 feet each, and tho Roman foot 
ing 11*62 English inches, the Roman 
mile was therefore = 1,014 English yards, or 
(about) of an English statute mile. The 
old Scottish mile was = 1,984 yards, or 1’127 
English mile. The Irish mile is = 2,240 
yards, or 1273 Euglish mile. The German 
short inile is = 3‘S97 English miles. The 
German loug mile = 5*763 English mile. 

* mile - mark, * mile - marke, s. A 

milestone nr mile-post. 

*' Loud <>u -stone which I t*ko to have been /nuUUary. 
or mife-marte." — P. Holland : Camden, p. 42U. 

mile post, a. A post set up to mark the 
miles along the road. 

milo’-ago, * mil -ago (ago as lg), s. A a. 

[Eng. mile ; -age.] 

A. -ds subofaiUive : 

1. The total or aggregate number of miles 
in a railway, canal, or other system of com- 
munication measured by miles. 

"Interesting details aa to the mileage com pi eted.” 
— Daily Telegraph, Jon. 6. 1W5. 

2. The aggregate number of miles traversed 
by vehicles, as on a railway, tramway, Ac. 

3. A fee or allowance by the mile paid to 
meet the expenses of travelling, as the travel- 
ling expenses nllowed to witnesses, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, Ac., for nttendanro in a court of law, 
and also tho allowance i aid to members 
to meet the expenses of travelling to nnd 
from Congress. 

B. As adj. : Charged on or by the mileage 
travelled. 

"Dut It would have been ... far fairer bad a 
mileage duty been clinreed on the coach or waggou."— 
BriL Quart Keview, lb73. p. in*. 

Ml le’-sl-an (a as zh) (1), a. A s. [From 
Milesius, u legendary king of Spain, whose 
sons are said to have conquered Ireland about 
UuO B.C.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Ireland or 
the aueient Irish people. 

B. As su&sf. ; A native of Ireland; an 
Irishmau. 

Ml le -sl-an (3 as Zh) (2), a. A s. [Lat. Mile - 

fiCU.^-1 

A. Vis adj. : Of or pertaiulng to Miletus, a 
city of Asia Minor. 

B. -4s subat. : A native or inhabitant of 
Miletus. 

mile stone, s. [Eng. mi/«, and stone.] A 
stone set up to mark tho miles on a road, 
railway, Ac. 

*'The iccond mile done front* the Kimlim pate * 
Cotcjer: Ueliremcnl, 4C0. 

ml-lo'-tiia, S. [From Miletus, the capital of 
encient Jouia.] 

lirtfom. .* A genus of Butterflies, family 
Lyeienidffi. Milt us syrrwthis is a small brown 
butterlly, with a white spot on tho forewings. 
Common In Hie East Indies, where it Is said to 
Inhabit ants' nests. 

mil'- foil, mti-lc foil, s. [Fr. mf//e = a 
thousand, and O. Fr. /nil, /ui7 = ft leaf; Fr. 
7n ille/eu i l le ; S p. mil Ir/ol io; Fort, mil/othas ; 
lt.il. milltfoglic : 1-at. mitte/olinm, miUrfotta : 
millc= a thousand, and folium = n leaf or 
folia = leaves. There aro not a thousand, or 
many leaves. The reference is to tho number 
of segments Into which each single lcuf Is 
divided.] 

Botany: 

1. Achillea Millefolium, so railed bccauso 
iho leaves aro thriro nlimatllld. They are 
linear oblong, and have linear axilo srgmeTits. 
The flowers are white, pink, or purple. It 
possesses an ethereal nil, and a bitter, resinous 
mutter lu Its leaves. It is considered to be 
highly astringent. The Scotch Highlanders 
make it into an ointment, used for healing 
wounds. [Achillea ; Yaiiuow.) 

2. The genua Achillea, (/.oiofmi.) 


\ Hooded Milfoil is the genus Utricnlariu | 
IVatrr Milfoil. (1) the genus Myreopliyllmn ; 
(2) Hottonia jaludris. 

mil -I-ar -i-a, s. (Fcm. sing, and ueut. pi. of 
1-kit. nultarius = of or belonging to millet, 
Irom milium = millet.] 

1. Oriiifft. .* According to Swainson, a sub- 
enns of Pleetro]>hunes. He includes in it 

diaria curopm t, generally called Emberiza 
miliaria, the Common Bunting, nnd M. citri- 
ti elltt, generally called Emberiza citrinclla, the 
Yellow Ammer or Yellow Bunting. 

2. Faf/<o/. : An eruption of iniliary vesicles, 
n]»]>earing towards the favourable termination 
of many acute and chrome diseases. They 
aro found upon the trunk and extremities, 
and are akin to Sudamina (q.v.). 

mil-I -Jtr-JT, a. I hit. miliariu3, from mffftm 
= a nullet-secd ; Fr. mifiinre.] 

1. Rot. : Granulate, resembling an aggrega- 
tion of many seeds. 

2. Pathology: 

(1) Resembling millel-sceda : as, a mi/biry 
eruption. 

(2) Attended by an eruption like millet- 
seeds ; us, a miliary fever. 

miliary-glands, a. pi 

E Annt. : The samo as SEaxcKous-OLANoa 
(q.v.). 

2. Rot. : The same as Stomates (q.v.> 

miliary tubercle, s. 

Path. : A grayish -white, translucent, non- 
vnscular body of hrm consistence and well- 
delined spherical outline, usually about the 
size of n millet-seed, common iu the lungs 
and the membranes of the brain. When it 
softens, it is usually called Yellow or Crude 
Tubercle. Withiu the last few years a special 
bacillus has bvcu demonstrated in tubercle. 

# mil'- 19 e, s. [Fr.] A militia. 

"The two-amttweiitU’tb of the prince'* age 1* tee 
time assigned by tlirlr eoustl tut ions I r Ids enteric* 
ui ou the piihllck churgva of their tnuice.''— Temple : 
ll ur m the Low Cuuutrtc*. 

tmi lx o-ba -tis, s. [Myliobatis.] 

mil i o la, «. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. mi/itm 
= millet, "from the small size of the species.) 

]. Root. : The typical genus of the family 
Miliolula (q.v.). 'I he shell is extremely vari- 
able in form, but consists typically ol n seriis 
of chambers wound round an axis, so that 
each embraces half the entire circumference. 

2. Fdkcont. : Range in lime, from the Lias 
till now. [Miliklitl-limestone.) 

mil l oT-i da, mil I ol I daa, $. pi. [Mod. 

Lat. milioHii)'; Lul. ncut. pi, adj. aulf. -Ula, or 
fcm. ilia*.] 

L Zool. : A family of Imperforate Foraminl- 
fern. Tho test is opaque, porcellanous, uni- 
locnhiror mult dot* dar, ami extremely variable 
in 8hai>c, the oval aperture simple and un- 
divided, or formed by numerous pores. Chief 
genera : Cornuspir.i, Nubceularia, Milioln 

(with its sub-generic form ^uimpieloeulinn), 
l’eneroplis, Alveoliua, Oibitolites, aud tho 
hub-family Ractyloporida*. 

2. PuUvont. : The family ranges from the 
Lias to tho recent period inclusive. 

mil'- 1- 6 lit o, s. [Mod. Lat. miliolia); Gr. 
Aitfov (/d/n>.<) = o stone.] 

Palaiont . ; A fossil miliola (q. v.). 

mlllolitc llmostono, s. 

Ccol. : A lock consisting elilelly of mlcro- 
flropic shells of miliola. It is found in Iho 
M nolle Koccho of Franco, and is used us a 
building stone. 

mil-i-o-llt’-lc, a. [Eng. miHoht(e); -ic.) 
Koln ting to or composed of foraminiferous 
shells, eapeeiiilly of the genus Miliola (q.v.), 

" Till# mlUotltle »t-m» never oevur* in th* KaIhd# or 
UjijHr Miocene *lri»ii» of ilrlltaiiy *nd Touruluc.*— 
Lyrtt : Llemeitl* fi. E>L 

mll’-I- tau-9y, s. [Eng. militant; -cy.) 
* 1. Ord. hing. : Warfare, militarisnu 

til unrated III n «tnte of o ntlmml mf/«Li»ipy.*— 
M ntntojue /(fronli* /.im#i, pt I . tr | ?. 

2. i'VK-io/. : That M>cial condition of a nation 
or tribe ideally organized for war. 1 1 > such n 
state of hiicuty the tendency is for the l>o<Iy 
of warriors to Uar tho largest pnietienbln 
ratio to the body of workers; individuality 
becomes merged in the community ; despotism 


boll, b<J^ ; pout, Jtfvtrl; cat, 90U, chorus, 9bln. bench; go. fccm . thin, this, sin, 09; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist. -Ing# 
-olan, -tlan = shan. >tlon, slon = shun ; -(ion, -£ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -bIoub — bIius. - blc, -dlo, Ac. = b$l« d?L 
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ami centralization ensue, and a process of 
regimentation goes on even in civil life; free- 
dom of movement from place to place is 
restricted ; state organizations take tbe place 
of private combinations ; and such a society 

. usually evulu*, or tudeavois to evolve, a 
self-sufficient sustaining organization, draw- 
ing as much as possible all supplies from ita 
own resources, this course of action leading 
to a protectionist policy. 

"The tevenl traits which of necessity miltfancy 
tends to prod uce."— Herbert Spencer; Principle t of 
Sociology. | S4* 

mil l-tant, a. [Lat. militans, pr. par. of 
mihto = to tight ; miles (genit. militis ) = a 
soldier; Fr. militant; Ital. Sp. militante.] 

1. Fighting ; engaged in war ; serving as & 
soMier ; warlike, military. 

“He had neither inclination nor any kind of induce- 
ment to adopt a militant policy.”— />ai/y Telegraph, 
Jan. 12. 18SS. 

2. An epithet employed by Herbert Spencer 
to denote a type of society distinguished by 
militancy (q.v.). 

•• Under the militant type the individual Is owned 
hy the State .” — Herbert Spencer: Prin. of Sociology, 

| SS2. 

Church militant : The Church of Christ 
on earth, regarded a9 engaged in constant 
warfare against its enemies. It is opposed to 
the Church triumphant, or in heaven. 

“ I thinke hee can not prooue hut that 8. Paulea 
saying i» verified of the CAwrcft, that la here militant, 
and uutof the Church triumphant.'— Barnes: Workes, 
P. '.‘S3. 

* mil l- tar, a. [Lat- militaris, from miles 
(genit. militis) = a soldier; Fr. militaire.) 
Military. 

"Although he were a prince In milita r verttie ap- 
proued, jealous of the houour of the English nation, 
and likewise a good law-maker, for the ease and solace 
of the common people .”— Paeon : Henry i'll. 

t mil -I-tar-l- ly, adv. [Eng. militar(y ) ; -Zy.) 

1. In a military manner ; like a soldier. 

2. With referenca t j matters of war. 

dll l- tar-ism, s. [Eng. TOiZitar(v) ; -ism; 
Fr. militarisms.] That system or policy which 
causes nations to keep up great armies, and 
to pay excessive attention to military a flairs. 

" Ah ! this militarism is a terrible master 1 " — Daily 
Hews. May 29. 1871. 

mil 1-tar-lst, s. [Eng. military); -irt.) 

* I. A military man, a aoldier ; a proficient 
in the art of war. 

2. One who advocates militarism, or a war- 
like policy. 

mli-i tar-y, a. <fc s. [Lat. militaris, from 
miles (genit. mill t is) = a soldier; Fr .militaire; 
Ital. militare ; Sp. militar .] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to soldiers, or the pro- 
fession of a soldier ; pertaining or relating to 
the science of war ; becoming or suitable to a 
soldier ; soldierly, warlike, martial. 

“ Though courageous In hrawls &nd duels, he knew 
nothing of military duty.*’— Macaulay : Hitt. Lnj., 
ch. vi. 

2. Eogaged in war ; serving as a aoldier. 

" He will maintain his argument aa well as auy mili. 
tary man in the world."— Shaketp. : Henry lit 2. 

B. As subst. : Soldiers generally ; the army, 
eoldiery, troops ; as, The military were called 
out. 

milltary-eourts, s. pL The court of 

chivalry and courts-martial. 

* mllltary-feuds, r. pi. The original 

feuds, which were in the hands of military 
men, who held them under Military-tenure 
(q.v.). 

military-law, s. The same as Mahttal 

law. 

military mast, s. A a armored, tower- 
like structure on a warship, having a military 
tup (q.v.) and containing amaiuoirion hoists, 
6peakiog tubes, observation ports, Ac. 

military - offences, s. pi. Offences 
which are cognizable by the military courts; 
offences which come within the Mutiny Act. 

* military-tenure, s. A tenure of land 
on condition of performing military service, 

•military-testament, s. 

Roman Law: A nuncupative will by which 
a soldier might dispose of his goods without 
the forms and solemnities required by the law 
in other cases. [Nuncupative.) 


military-top, *. A turret-like structure 
on a military mast (q.v.) in which rapid-fire 
guua are carried 

mil l-tate, v.%. [Lat. mi$itaius, pa. par. of 
milita = to aerve as a soldier, to tight ; miles 
(genit. militis) =■ a soldier; Fr. militer ; Sp. 
militar ; Ital. mi/tfare.] To be or stand op- 
posed; to have weight or influence on the 
opposite side ; to weigh. (Said of arguments or 
considerations.) 

ml-ll'-tia (tl as sh), $. [Lat. = (1) warfare, 

(2) troops, from miles (gen. militis) a soldier ; 
Fr. milice ; Sp. milicia; Ital. miZirta.) 

1. Literally : 

* I. Military aervico ; warfare. 

2. The constitutional force of England, firet 
formed a.d. 12S5. Raises originally hy the 
Lords -lieu tenants of counties, and considered 
a counterpoise to the standing army. Re- 
cruited by compulsory service by ballot, a law • 
which is still in existence though not put in 
force. It was permanently embodied from 
1792 to 1S03, during the threat of French in- 
vasion ; but it was afterwards considerably 
reduced, until 1852, when 80,000 men wer* 
raised by voluntary enlistment. Ia the United 
States the Militia is nut a national force, as io 
England, but a state organization, and is regu- 
lated by State laws. Yet the militia is, to a 
certain extent, subject to Congressional regu- 
lation, aod uod<r stress of circumstances is 
required to do duty for the genera] government. 
The experience of the Civil M ar taught the 
autboritiee of this country tbe value of a well- 
organized militia, and since then much more 
atteution has been paid than formerly to 
organization and drilling of state volunteer 
forces. By the lawa of the t inted States all 
abl e-bod i oil male citizens between the ages of 
IS and 45 years, except such as are exempted 
by state laws, are held as subject to military 
duty. Tbe total number of citizens belong- 
ing to militia organizations is limited by law. 
In the large state of New York the legal limit 
is 20 , 1 ) 0 ( 1 , and in the whole country the militia 
numbers hut a little over 100,000 men, less 
than one-fifth of one per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The militia has proved very useful on 
several occasions in recent years in suppressing 
violence arising from strikes. 

IL Fig. : A troop, a body, a number, 

*• Unnumbered spirits round thee fly. 

The light militia of the lower sky. 

Pope ; Rape of the Lock, L 42. 

militla-man, $. A man belonging to the 
militia. 

*mil-i’-tl-ate (tl aa shi), v.i. [Militia, a.) 

1. To raise militia. 

*'We continue to mititfate.”— Walpole: To Mann, 

11L 346. 

2. To serve as a soldier ; to be warlike. 

mil'-i-um, s. [Lat = millet.] 

Bot. : Millet-grass. A genua of grasses, tribe 
Panicese. The flowers are in a spreading puu- 
icle. Two empty glumes, the flower glumes 
shortly pedicellcd, both awnless ; ovary glab- 
rous, stales short, stigmas feathery, fruit 
terete. Known species eight. One species, 
Milium effusum, tbe Spreading Millet-grass, 
is British. 

nril-L-u'-sa, mil-I-u'-si-a, s. [Named after 
Milius, a'botaniat of the sixteenth century.) 

Bot. : A genus of Anonace*, tribe Bocageae. 
Miliusa velutina is a tree growing in Burmah 
and India. The wood is used for carts and 
agricultural implements, spear shafts, and 
oai-s. 

milk, * melk, * melke, * milehe, 
• mylche, * mylck, * my Ik, s. [A.S. 
*milc > meolc, meoiuc; cogn. with Dut. melk; 
Icel. mjolk; Ban. melk ; Sw. mjolk ; Goth. 
miluks; Ger. milch = milk ; melken (pa. t. 
molk) = to milk ; O. H. Ger. melchan — to 
milk; cf. Lat. mulgeo — to milk; Gr. a/jeAyw 
(ametyo).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. & 2. In the same sense as 11. 1, 2. 

3. The white juice of certain plants. 

4. An emulsion, made by bruising seeds: 
as, the milk of almonds. 

II. Technically : 

I. Fond, <£c. : The fluid secreted by all female 
mammals for the nourishment of their 
young. As an alimentary substance, it may 


be regarded as a perfect food. It consist® 
essentially of a solution of sugar, albuminous 
and saline matter, and holds in suspension a 
certain proportion of fat in the fonn of very 
minute globules. The same constituents are 
found in the milk of all the mammals, but 
they differ considerably in the proportion in 
which they are present in each kina. Mare’s 
milk contains a larger proportion of sugar, 
while that of the ewe is very much richer in 
albuminous and fatty constituents, the milk 
of the cow having its composition moreevenly 
adjusted. The non-fatty solids of cow’s milk, 
which consist of casein, albumin, sugar, aud 
mineral salts, vary from about 8 to II per 
ceut., and the fat from 2 to 7 per cent, . 9 
parts of the non-fatty solids consist on the 
average of 3 parts of casein, 1 of albumin, 
4*2 of milk sugar, and *8 of mineral salts. 
The mineral matter consists chiefly of phos- 
phates of lime and potash, with a little 
chloride of sodium. Milk spontaneously fer- 
ments, the sugar being converted into lhctio 
acid, alcohol, aad carbonic acid gas. When 
an artificial ferment has been used, a larger 
proportion of alcohol is generated, and the 
milk is converted into a product to which the 
name of koumiss bas been given. The chief 
adulterant added to milk is water ; but sugar, 
carbonate of soda, salt, salicylic acid, and 
borax are also occasionally used. These latter 
are obviously added, not to increase the 
quantity of the milk, but to cover the addition 
of water or in order to prevent the milk turn- 
ing sour. 

% Condensed milk consists of cow’a or goat's 
milk which has been evaporated by the aid of 
ateam pipes or a vacuum pan to one-fourth of 
its volume, refined sugar being added during 
the boiling in the proportion of Hlb. in the 
quart of cuadcnsed milk produced. It is also 
prepared without sugar, but its keeping pro- 
perties are much less than the sweetened 
article. Both kinds form a wholesome article 
of food. 

2. Human Physiol . : Milk is the secretion of 
the mammary glands, whose activity begins 
at delivery, and continues for a period of nice 
months as a rule, but, if encouraged, may 
persist for a longer time. The fluid secreted 
contains all that is requisite for the nourish- 
ment and the development of the child. It 
contains 90 per cent, of water and 10 per cent, 
of solids (casein, fat, sugar, and a trace of 
salts). The first milk secreted is colostrum ; 
it acts ns a natural purgative to the child. 
That the mind exerts an influence both on 
the quantity and quality of secretion is cer- 
tain. Violent emotions, as fear, rage, Ac., 
render it unwholesome. 

(1) Milk-and-water : Tasteless, insipid, 
without character or distinguishing feature, 
wishy-washy. (Colloquial.) 

*' A milk-and-water bourgeoisf—Reade i Cloister # 
Hearth, ch. vxvi. 

(2) Milk of sulphur : 

Chem. <£ Pharm. ; Precipitated sulphur. Five 
ounces of sublimed sulphur and three ounces 
of slaked lime are put into a pint and a half 
of water, and by adding hydrochloric acid, 
n precipitate is thrown down. Used as a 
stimulant, as a laxative, and .as a confection. 

milk-abscess, s. 

Pathol. : An abscess which sometimes forma 
on the female breast after childbirth. It is 
produced by redundancy of milk. 

milk-bush, s. 

Bot : The genus Synadenium (q.v.), 

* milk-dame, s. A foster-nurse, a wet- 
nurse. 

milk-dentition, s. 

Anat. : The system of temporary teeth In 
man or in auy of the lower animals. 

” It It obvious that the milk-dentition bas generally 
been suppressed in tbe more mod Hied tonus.'— Uroc. 
ZooL Sue., 1880, p. CCS. 

milk- drinker, s. (Molokan.) 
milk-fever, s. 

Pathol :: A fever which sometimes arises in 
females when first milk i9 secreted after child- 
birth. 

milk-glass, «. [Cnvo lite-glass.) 
milk-hedge, s. 

Bot. : Euphorbia Tirucalli (q.v.), commonly 
used in India for hedges. The plaut, being 
fml of acrid milk, tends to blister the skin of 
any one breaking through the hedges. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
OT, wore, wpl£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. *e, ca = o ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 
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milk*leg, a. 

Pathol: White-swelling, Phlegmasia dole ns. 

[Phlcqmasia.] 

* milk-livered, * milko livered, a. 

Cowardly, timid, timorous. 

“ MUkdlocPd Uis.il, 

That bmFst a chock tar blov* ♦. a head for w rougo." 

Shaketp. : Lear, lv. X 

* milk- mad gc, a. A milkmaid. 

• milk meats, a. pL Butter, cheese, Ac. 

*' A b» mining Innu fle*h and mllk^neatt."— Bailey : 

Xrmtnui, p XI. 

milk-molar, «. Ono of the first set of 
molars. They ore ahed by mammals wheo 
very young. 

• milk-pap, ». The teat or nipple of a 
woman. ( shakesp . ; Timon of Athens , iv. 8.) 

milk parsley, a. 

Pot. : Pcncetlanum palustre. The popular 
name refers to its milky juice. (Hooker.) 

milk porridge, * milk-pottago, a. 

Food made by boiling milk with water and 
oatmeal. 

milk-punch, s. A drink made of spirits 
mixed with milk and sweetened. 

••It stnella, I think, like milk-punch.’'— JHcken*: 
Pickicick, ch. L 

milk-quartz, s. [Quartz.] 

milk-rack, s . A series of shelves In a 
dairy to hold milk-pans. 

milk -sickness, s. 

Vet. Med.: A fatal spasmodic disease, pecu- 
liar to the western States of America, said to 
be owing to astringent salts contained in the 
soil and waters of these regions. It attacks 
cattle, but is ofteo communicated to those 
who drink the milk or eat the beef of animals 
affected with it. (Bartlett.) 

milk-shake, i. An iced beverage com- 
l>osed chiefly of aweeteued arid flavored milk, 
the ingredients beiog violently shaken together 
by means of ‘a small apparatus constructed for 
that purpose. ( l\ 5.) 

milk snake, t. 

Zool : Ophioholus eximius, s harmless snake 
of a grayish ash c< flour, with three rows of 
dark spots along the back and sides. It is 
found in the northern and middle United 
States 

‘•Gilding tike • lovely and Inooeent mlfk-snake out 
of hi* grasp,"— Bret Uarte : Mr*. Skejgt* Uutband*. 

milk-sugar, s. 

Chtm. : CfjllssOn. Lactin. An Important 
and characteristic constituent of milk. It is 
obtained from the whey by evaporation, and, 
after liavlag been purified by animal charcoal 
and reeryatallized. It finally appears as hard, 
semi-transparent, trimetric crystals, having 
the same composition as cane-sugar, and 
nearly tho same specific gravity, 1 '62. It is 
soluble in water, but insoluble Id absolute 
alcohol and ether. Milk-sugar has a rotatory 
angle of 5P-5* [a]j, and a copper-reducing 
power aeven-tentba that of dextrose. By 
boiling with sulphuric acid it ia converted 
Into a mixture of dextroso and galactose, 

milk teeth, *. pi. [Milk-tooth.] 
milk-thistle, a. 

Bo*. : SUJbyuvt marianum. "called also Car- 
duns marlanus. So named from tho milky 
whiteness of the veins, 

milk-thrush, a. 

Pathol. : The same as Thrush (q.v.% 
milk tie, t. 

Antkrop. : Relationship based on fosterage. 
So real la this relationship considered among 
, soma races that inarrlago between foster- 
children is forbidden. 

milk-tooth, a. 

1. Ord Eanp . : One of the first set of tccih 

in mammals. 

II Tho milk-teeth In man are twenty In 
mi nil sir, ten in eaeli jaw. They are called 
also temporary or deciduous teeth. 

2. Farriery: The fore-tooth of a foal, which 
comes at the age of altout three months, and 
Is cast within two or three years. 

milk-treo, s. 

Pot. : (1) Calactodendron vtile; (2) Tan- 
ghinUt lactarla. 


milk- vat, s . A deep pan for setting milk 
to raise cream or curdle for cheese. 

milk-vessel, a. 

L Urd. Lang.: A vessel for holding milk. 

2. Bo*. (PI): Vessels or tubes containing 
the milky fluids iu plants. [(Jlsencuyma, 
L.ATlCIFEnOL'8.] 

milk vetch, a 

Bo*. : The gcuus Astragal or (q.v.). 

milk-walk. a. The district or streets of 
a town supplied by one milkman. 

milk-warm, a. Warm as milk in its 
natural state, as it comes from the breast or 
udder. 

••Tho wixtrr la bat Juat Defoe: Tour 

thro' Great Britain. lit 60. 

milk-white, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : White as milk ; of a pure 
white colour. 

** Meek a* that emblem of her lowly heart 
The milk-white lamb which lu a line ehe led." 
Wordtworth : White Doe of ByUtone. (lutrod.) 

2. Bo*., dc. : Dull white, verging to blue. 

milk, v.t. & i. [Milk, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

I. To draw milk from the breasts or udder 
by the hand. 

“Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly piping 
ou oaten reeds, hut milking tho kiutu " — Gay i shep- 
herd' t llVe*. (Proeme.J 

* 2. To suck. 

" I have glvon *uck. and kc*w 
How tender ‘ti* to love the babe that mi Iki ui*." 

Shake* p : Macbeth, L 7. 

3. To supply with milk ; to add milk to. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To plunder, to rob, lo extract money 
from. 

•* And to «yd the kynge In hy« right must the com. 
mous be milked till they bleede agayue.*— Tyndall: 
Worke j, p. Mi. 

2. Id horse-racing slang, to lay or bet 
against a horse which is one's own property, 
and which is not intended to win. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To draw milk, to suck. 

"That ye may milk out, and be delighted.*— Ixslah 
lxvi. U. 

2. To give milk, to suckle. 

“ For llch a mother uhe can cherish. 

And milken us doth a norice." 

Bomaunt of tho Koto. 

’•mflk'-cn, a. [Eng. milk; -ca.] Consisting 
of milk’; milky. 

* milkon-way, s. The Milky-way (q.v.). 

milk'-er, s. [Eng. milk, v. ; -rr.] 

1. One who or that which milks : speeif., 
an apparatus for milking cows mechanically. 

"Hie klne. with swelling udders, ready stand. 

And, lowing lor the pml. Invite t bo milker 't hand." 

Drydcn : Virgil; Oeorgic IL 7«4. 

2. A cow or other animal which gives milk. 

"A cow that 1« a poor milker fatla to give her owner 
that larger portion at profit,’*— Sheldon; Dairy-farm- 
ing, p, 17 

• mxlk'-ful, * milk-fall, a. [Eng. milk, and 
full.) Flowing with milk ; fruitful, fertile. 

"0 milkfull vale* with hundred brook* Indented.* 
Sylvetler : Tho Decay, 1,053. 

* milk' i ly, adv. [Erg. milky ; -ly.] After 
the manner of milk ; tike milk ; l&cte&lly. 

milk’-i ncss, j. [Eng. milky; -new.] 

]. Tho quality or state of being milky or 
having a colour or consistence like milk. 

2. Softness, gentleness, mildness. 

“Would I could share the balmy, oven temper, 

Aud milkiuiu o* blood." Drydon: Clovmon* j, L L 

milk' -maid. s. [Eng. milk, snd maR] A 
woman employed to milk eowa ; a dairy-maid. 

mflk'-man, s. [Eng. milk, and wan.) A 
man who sells milk or carries milk about for 
salo. 

mllk'-pall, i. [Eng. milk, and with] A poll 
or vessel into which cows arc milked. 

•'That very tnlwtaiirt* which luHwock wm pra-lns 
lo Ihc field, waving kit the mdk p.il/, or itm» lug hi t.>© 
garden. Is now become |>m t of tho Lnsui,’— WatU 
Improvement of the Mind. 

milk'-pAn, e. [Eng. milk, snd ixin.J A 
vessel in which milk Is kept ill the dairy. 

"For when tho maids »jdlt tbo ml/*»**iiu. or kept 
any racket, they would lay It upai liobiu.*’— Bacon : 
Apophthegm*. 


milk-room. a. [Eug. milk, and room.) A 
room iu n dairy where milk is keot In tha 
mi lk pans. 

milk' -sop, * milk-soppe, a. [Eag. milk^ 
aud 

1. A piece of bread soaked in milk. 

2. A soft, elfeminate, feeble-minded person; 
one who is devoid of all uiauliness. 

"Boy*, ape*, bnitfgart*. Jack*. milku>p*f 

Shaket p. . Muvh Ado About Nothing, T. L 

milk'- wood, s. [Eng. milk, and u^eed.) 

Bo*.; The genus Asdepias (q.v.). 

"a Greeu Milkweed la tile genus Aceratea. 


milk'-wom^an, s. [Eng. milk , and tiwnan.] 
A womaii who carries about milk for sale. 

" Ev»q your and your uurocry-uiatd* 

have a felfow .fwj l iug ."— A rbuthnot: But. ufJuhn Bulk 

milk' \v09d, s. [2ug. milk, ana icood.) 

Botany: 

1. Pseudol media, formerly Brosimurnsj/urium. 
an evergreen shrub growing in Jamaica ; but 
Jamaica Milk wood ia Sapium laurifolium. 

2. Sideroxylon inerme. 

milk'- wort, s. [Eag. milk, and uwl.] 

Bofanj/; 

1. Sing. : The genus Polygala (q.v.). Com- 
mon Milkwort is Polygala vulgaris ; Austrian 
Milkwort, P. uliginosa or auxtriaca, both these 
are British ; Sea Milkwort is the genus Glaur, 
and specially Glaux vuiriiivut. 

2. PL: The name giveu by Lindley to tha 
order Polygalaceae (q.v.). 


milk'-y, a. [Eng. milk ; -j/.] 

1. Made of milk ; cousistiug or composed of 
milk. 

"Tho polls high foaming with • milky riood." 

Dope: Homer; Iliad ivi. 780. 

2. Resembling milk ; of the nature of milk. 

•‘Sum© plants. u|>oii breaking their vessels, yield a 
milky Juice." — A rbuthnot : On Aliment*. 

*3. Yielding milk. 

** Ptrb op© my passion he dlsdAtn*, 

And courts the milky mother* of the plalot.* 
Botcommo*. 

i. White, milk-white. 

*’ Whose milky features please them more 
Than our* of Jet thus burnish d bright." 

V rabbe: llomaa 

*5. Soft, mild, lender, gentle, timid. 

•' This milky geu lioness and cour>o of yours." 

Shake ip. ; Lear, t 4 . 

milky-juices, a. j>t. 

Pot. : Juices, resembling milk in appearance, 
in the laticiferous vessels of plants. Fouud 
Id many Eupliorbiaeea*, Aselepmdaccae, «kc. 

milky quartz, s. [Quautz.) 
milky way, a. [Galaxy.] 


mill (]),$. [Ijit. «ii7/c= a thousand.) A money 
of account in the United States, being the 
thousandth part (>f a dollar, or the tenth 
part of a cent., ami therefore equal to atx>ut i 
of an English farthing. 


mill (2), *mcllo, miln, * mullc, 'muloo, 
'myln, mylnc, s. [A.s. myln, 
from luit. moliua = n mill, from mola =n mill, 
from 7nolo — to grind; led. mj/bui = a mill; 
Wei. mclin; Er. moub'n; Dut. molen.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A machine for grinding grain, fruit, or 
other subsiances, nnd reducing them to a line 
powder. 

"Tho berrie* crock 1 0 . and the mill turn* round." 

Dope : B<t;o of the Lock, HI. 1'W. 

(2) A lapidary’s grimllug-whcd, knowu as a 
roughing-miB, cloilMnWl, <kc. 

(3) A machine, or complication of engines 
or machinery, l-ir working up raw uioleiial, 
ami preiMiring it for immediate use or for em- 
ployment in n further stago of inn nu fac Lure: 
as, u out ton-mi//, a Bpiniilug-wiiW, a saw-mi*/, 
an oil- mi*/, Ac. 

(I) The buildings or Ihctory containing such 
machinery. 

( ) A stamping-press for coin. 

•• HU nr* tioriitimi for cnlnlng gold and »l1rrr »ltb 
lh* ihi- 7 and pi i-**.’’— 11 alpule . Antedate* of Painting. 
Vnl It., ch. 111. 

(0) A trearlmlil (q.v.). 

2. Fig.: A pugilislic encounter; a prize 
fight. (>/o»0.) 

"Hr hod trratr«l lirr III. 

Itrcansr »hr> rrfum.al lo go down to a miil * 

Hood : Mtu hiliminttgg. 


boil, b<£^ ; poilt, J<T^1 ; oat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bcm?h ; go, ^cm ; tliin, tills ; sin, : oxpoct, ^cnophon, exist, ph = t 
-cmn, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -sion — shun ; -^lon, -§ion — zhim. -clous, -tlous, -sious shus. -bio, -Ulo, Ac. — bcl, dpL 
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II. Die-sinking : The hardened steel roller 
having the design in cameo, and used for im- 
pressing in intaglio a plate, as in the bank- 
note system of engraving; ora copper cylinder, 
as in the process of engraving cylinders for 
calico-printing. 

^ (1) Barker's mill : 

Mach. : A glass vessel containing water, and 
capable of moving about on its vertical axis. 

In the lower part is a tube bent horizontally 
at the two ends in opposite directions. The 
water issuing makes it revolve on its axis. 
Called also the Hydraulic Tourniquet. 

(2) Light mill: [Radiometer]. 
mill-bar, $. 

Iron-works : The rough bar, as drawn out 
by the puddler’s rolls, as distinguished from 
merchant-bar. 

mill-board, s. A stout pasteboard made 
of strong materials, such as refuse flax, cotton, 
and hemp, rope, or bagging; and used for the 
still portion of book-covers, and for other 
purposes. It is also used for packing between 
the flanges of pipes, being previously soaked 
in oil. 

Mill-board cutter: A machine for cutting 
heavy board, for book-covers and pasteboard 
boxes. 

mill-cake, s. 

1. The incorporated materials for gnn- 
powder, in the cake form, previous to granu- 
lating. 

2. The mass of hulls and parenchyma re- 
maining after the expression of linseed-oil. 

* mill doll, v. i. To do work on the tread- 
mill. 

•' I am sent hitherto m i ll-dol L "—Field t ng : Amelia, 
bk. L. eta. x. 

* mill-dolly, s. Work on the treadmill. 

Pmiiaht at hard labour In Bride we I, •which beating 

of hemp, the thieves call Mill -dolly."— Smith . Live* of 
highwaymen, i. 108 . 

mill eye, s. The eye or opening in the 
cases of a mill at which the meal is let out. 

mill furnace, s. 

Metall. : A reheating furnace ; a furnace 
where the pnddled metal is reheated, pre- 
paratory to again passing through the rolls. 

mill gang, s. In warping, that part of 
the warp which is made by a descending and 
ascending course of the threads round the 
warping-milL 

mill-gearing, 8. The shafts, wheels, 
&c., by which the motion of the first moving 
power is communicated to the manufacturing 
machine. 

mill-hand, s. A person, male or female, ( 
engaged in a mill. 

mill head.s. The head of water by which 
a mill-wheel is turned. 

mill -holm, s. A low meadow or field in 
the \ icinity of a mill ; a watery place about a 
miUdain. 

mill-hopper, s. The hopper of a null. 
[Hopper.] 

mill-leat, * milleat, t . A trench that 

conveys water to a mill. 

mill mountain, 5 . 

Hot . ; Moun tain- flax (Limtm cathartlcum). 

mill-pick, s. A miller’s tool for dressing 
millstones, giving to the burrs the slightly -ser- 
rated surface, an operation known as cracking. 

mill-pool, s. A millpond, 
mill-rind, mill rynd, s. 

Her. : A moline (q.v.). 

* mill-sixpence, * miUed-sixpence, 

t. An old English coin, first issued in 15151. 

"Ay. by these gloves, did he lor I would I might 
Dever come in mine own great chamber again else), of 
seven groats hi mill-sixpences.”— Shakesp. : Merry 
H'irej of Windsor, i. L 

mill-spindlc, s. The vertical spindle of 
a grinding-mill, on which the runner is sup- 
ported. 

mill -tail, s. The tail-race of a mill which 
conducts the water away from the wheel. 

mill-tooth, s. A grinder or molar-tooth. 
"The best instruments for cracking bones and nuts 
are grinders or mill-teeth.”— Arbuthnot : On Alimentt. 


mlll-whecl, s. The water-wheel which 
impels the machinery of a mill. 

"Thou didst vent thy groans. 

As fast as mill-wheels strike." 

S ha keep. : Tempt it, i, S. 

mill-work, $. 

1. The machinery of a mill. 

2. The art or operation of constructing mills. 

mill- wright, s. A wright or mechanic 
whose occupation is to construct and repair 
the machinery of mills. 

mill (1), v.t. [Mill (2), «.] 

X. Literally : 

1. To grind, as in a mill ; to comminute ; to 
reduce to power. 

" 'Tis here ; this ov.il box well fill'd 
With hest tobacco, finely mill'd.” 

Cowper : To the He v. William Dull . 

2. To pass through a machine ; to shape or 
finish in a machine, as metal-work. 

3. To stamp, as coin in a mint, so as to raise 
the edge slightly, afterwards ser rating or 
denting the edges. 

"Wood's half-pence are not milled, and therefore 
more easily counterfeited. '—Swift : Drapiert Letter *. 

4. To throw, as undyed silk. 

5. To full, as cloth. 

*G. To beat up and froth. 

" Having breakfasted on a cup of milled chocolate.” 
—B. Brooke: Fool of (Quality, i. 235. 

II. Fig. : To beat severely with the fista ; 
to thrash, to pummel. 

" He had milled a policeman."— Thackeray : Sfutbby 
Genteel Story, ch. van 

mill (2), v.i. [Etyin. doubtful.] To swim under 
water. A term used of whales among whale- 
fishers. 

mi 11’- cog, s. [Eng. mill (2). a., and cog.] The 
cog of a mill-wheel. 

"The timber is useful for millcogs.”— Mortimer r 
Uuibiindry. 

mill -dam, * mill damb, s. [Eng. mill (2), 
and dam.] 

1. A wall or bank across the course of a 
stream to raise the level of the water and 
divert it into a millrace. 

" Not so where, scornful of * check, it leaps 
The mdUla.m.” Copper: Talk, v. 108. 

2. A millpond. 

milled, a. [Mill(1),v.] Hating passed through 
a mill ; having the edges aerrated, or trans- 
versely grooved, as a shilling, a sovereign, &c. ; 
fulled, as cloth. 

" That sum in good mtfle<T.»ll\n"— Macaulay : Mitt. 
Eng., ch. xxiiL 

milled-cloth, s. 

Fabric : Woollen cloth which has been 
fulled or felted by beating, to thicken it. It 
is called double-milled when the operation 
lias been repeated to increase its deusity. 

milled lead, $. Lead which has been 
spread into a sheet in the rolling-mill, in con- 
tradistinction to lead which is levelled while 
in a melted condition. 

mille d-money,s. Coined money. {Whar- 
ton.) 

mllled-slate, s. Slates sawn out of 
blocks by machinery, instead of being spbt 
into lamime. 

mil-le- fi-or'-e, a. [Ital., from mille = a 
thousand, and Jiorc = flowers.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

mlllefiore -glass, s. A species of mosaic 
enveloped in a transparent bulb. A number 
of pieces of filigree, or tubes of glass enamel, 
are fused together, their sections representing 
stars, flowers, and other ornaments. Sections 
of these tubes are imbedded in white trans- 
parent flint-glass, forming paper-weights. 

mil-le-nar -i-an, mll-len-nar -i-an, a. & 

s. [Lat. millenaries, from mi lie = a thousand ; 
Ft. millenairc.] 

A. As adj. : Consisting of a thousand ; 
espec., consisting of a thousand years ; per- 
taining to the millennium. 

" Daniel, In the construction of the favourers of the 
millenarian opinion, is pretended to speak (wirtlcu- 
larly of the tyrannical reign of antichrist,"— Bp. Ball : 
The Revelation Cnrevealea, 

B. As subst . : One who believes in the mil- 
lennium, or reign of Christ upon earth for a 
thousand years. [Millennium.] 


mil-le-nar' i-an-i§m, * mil-len-ar-ism, 

s. [Eng. milleiiarian ; -£sm.] The doctrine 
or tenets of the Millenarians. Called also 
Chiliasin. 

"The iong-tince condemned conceits of an old, and 
hitherto forgotten millenarism.” — Bp. Ball: Revela- 
tion Unrevealed. 

* mil’-len-ar-$r, a. &s. TLat. millenarius; Fr. 
mille naire.j 

A. As adjective : 

1. Consisting of a thousand ; lasting for a 
thousand years. 

" We are apt to dre&in that God will make hi» saint* 
reigu here as kings in a millenary kingdom."— Bp. 
Taylor : Sermons, vol. iL, ser. 12 

2. Pertaining to the millennium. 

" For I foretell the millenary year." 

Dryden : Palamon <t Arctic. (Dedic.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. The space of a thousand years ; a milieu- 
ninm. 

" Where to fix the beginning of that marvellous mfl- 
lenary, mid where the end."— Bp. Ball: Breathings of 
the Devout Soul, § 15. 

2. One who looks for the millennium; a 
millenarian. 

millenary petition, $. 

Church Hist.: A petition named from the 
nnmber of signatures appended to it (though 
they actually fell short of a thousand), pre- 
sented by the Puritans to James I. in 1603. 
The petitioners desired to be relieved from 
the use of the sign of the cross in baptism, the 
ring in the marriage service, confirmation, and 
bowing at the name of Jesus. The petition 
also treated of (1) objections to the Church 
service ; (2) pluralities, non-residence, and 
clergy who did not preach, though they were 
resident ; (3) the better maintenance of the 
parochial clergy ; and (4) redress of Church 
discipline. The Hampton Court Conference 
was the outcome of this petition. [Confer- 
ence, *,.] 

mil-len-m-al, a. [Lat. mille •=■ a thousand, 
and annus = a year, on analogy of biennial, 
&c ] Lasting for a thousand years ; pertaining 
to the millennium. 

" To be kings mid priests unto God, is the character, 
isticof those who are to enjoy the millennial happi. 
ness."— Burnet. 

f mil len’-ni-al -1st, s. [Eng. millenial; -ist.] 
A millenarian , 

* mil-len’-ni an-i^m, s. [Lat. millenium.) 
Millenariainsm ; the doctrine or tenets of the 
millenarians. 

" Tis said that he [Sir W. Ralegh \ wrote a tract of 
miUenianum.” — Wood : Athena; Oxon., vol. iL 

* mH-len'-m-ar-i§m f s. [Millennium.] 
MiUenariauism. 

* mil -lcn-nist, s. [Lat. millcnn(ium) ; Eog. 
suit*. -wL] A millenariaa. 

mil-len -ni um, s. [Lat. — a period of a 
thousand years, from mille — a thousand, and 
annus — a year.] 

1. Script. : A period of a thousand years, 
during which Satan shall be confined to the 
hottomless pit, having first been bound by an 
angel with a great chain (Rev. xx. 1-3), 
whilst the souls of those vbo have been “be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus,” and have not 
worshipped the beast or his image, or re- 
ceived his mark upon their foreheads or their 
hands, shall live and reign with Christ for a 
thousand years (Rev. xx. 1-6). 

2. Church Hist . : During the first three cen- 
turies, when Christians were at intervals in 
danger of martyrdom, and many actually 
suftered death, the millennium loomed largely 
before tlieir minds : the second advent of 
Christ, interpreted literally, was considered to 
be pre-millennial, and the millennium to be a 
literal reign of him and the martyrs. The 
Christian fathers, Papias, Justin Martyr, and 
Irenreus, with the heretical Cerinthians, Mar- 
eionites, Jlontanists, and Melitians, held these 
views, as did Papias and lrenaeus with rather 
extravagant accompaniments. Towards the 
end of the second century, Cains, a presbyter 
of Rome, led the way in opposing their mil- 
lennial conceptions, and, in the third, Origen 
considered the millennium as consisting of 
spiritual delights to be enjoyed by souls raised 
to perfection in the world to come. Jerome 
also gave a spiritual interpretation to the 
passage in Revelation. On the triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism, in the fourth 
century, the view gradually avose that mil- 


* mill - ward, s. The keeper of a mill. 


"The hearts of gamins ns well m mfflrnariant 
Answer 'True. C. Kingsley : Fetal, ch. xvit. 


fate, rat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<*t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


miUeped— millingtoniacese 
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Jennial glory had already begun. The [*er&e- 
cuted Christians had risen, and we re a pi ritually 
reigning with Jesus unseen. Hia visible re- 
ft- ipearance would not be till the consumma- 
te in of all tilings, when he would come to 
judge the world. From about the year {>50 
yet another opinion arosoaud gained extensive 
'■icdence. The millennium, to be heralded by 
the coming of Jesus, began with his first 
an vent, and w»s now about closing. Many 
landed proprietors, therefore, believed they 
should no longer require their estates, and 
nt.ght atone for their sins by giving them over 
t the church, the deed, of bequest commencing 
with the words Appropinquante mundi termino 
(As the end of the world is approaching), and 
the estates were not returned when it was 
found that the world outlasted the year 1000. 
Two opinions aro now held : one, that the 
advent of Christ will be pre-mi Uennial, and 
that a literal reign of martyrs and saints shall 
take place with him on earth ; the other Is, 
that the millennium will be brought on by 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit on the means 
employed fur tlia conversion of the world, and 
that during the continuance of the promised 
years Jcsub shall reign in the hearts of nearly 
all mankind, nnd shall not return visibly till 
he comes os Judge. Many interpreters, bold- 
ing that in prophecy a day stands for a year, 
consider that the 1,260 days mentioned in 
llev. xii. C. &c., mean 1,260 years; yet they 
deem the 1,000 years to be literal years. The 
reason probably is that they are influenced by 
the Jewish tradition that the seventh thousand 
years from the creation of man ahall be a 
Sabbatic thousand. 11 ugh II iller, wno accepted 
the view that a prophetic day means a year, 
and, being a geologist, was not startled by 
very large numlwra, considered the millennium 
to be 360,000 years. 

*' W « ratulfU'e* »ccoantof that stst* called the 
millennium.' — Burnet ; Theory of the Earth, 

mil -lS-pgd, mil -It pode, s. |Lat. mtfle- 
— the woodlouse, or directly from mille 
= a thousand, aod pes (geuit. pedis) = a foot.] 

Zoology : 

1. Tba genus lulus, or the family lulidie 
(q.v.). 

2. (PI.) Tha order Chilognatha (q.v.). So 
called from the numerous leet. 

mil lep'-or-a, *. [L&t. mille ss a thousand, 
and jxjrus = a’ passage, a channel.] 

Zool ; The typical genua of tha family Mil- 
leporidte (q.v.). It consists of a calcareous 
skeleton with a foliaccous or laminar expan- 
sion, studded with minute apertures of two 
sizes. The colony couaiats of two kinda of 
zo-ddfl, tha one with four to aix knobbed ten- 
tad es. Inhabiting tha larger, and tha second 
with tiva to twenty-five tentacles, tha smaller 
ones. 


mil' lo-pdrc,5. [Millepoim.] An individual 
or the genus Millepora (q.v.). 

mil-lo-pdr'-i dire, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mille- 
por(n); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit. -h/a;.] 

Zool . : A family of Ilydrocorallina, typo 
Millepora (q.v.). They help to constitute 
coral reefs iu tlio West Indies. 


mil -Ier, • mel~lcrc, * mul-ncrc, *myl- 
lcro, * m :crc, s . [Eng. mill ; -er.] 

I. Ord. lung. : One who keeps or attends to 
a mill, especially a flour mill. 

'•Whul 1 1 inn, moro wntcr glhleth hy the mill 
Than wota tbo miller of." 

ShaXctjt. : Titus Andronicut, 1L L 

II. Technically ; 

1. Entrrn. ; A moth of the fnmily Bomhy- 


clihr. It is all 
with ilour, 

2. Ichthy.: 
liolKitUmpiila. 
IMyliouatis.] 

mllior's- 
dog, j. 

I eh thy. : Cn levs onai.t, 
the Fenny bog or Com- 
mon Tt«pe. (Tons.) 

miller's thumb, i. 

Icldhy. : Cot t us nobio 
the Kiver Bullhead. 


dusted over like a miller 
whence the mime. 

The Eagle- ray, My- 



miller's thumb. 


This niwnn of Mirin' » thumb t« «lil (ohm r^fi-r- 
•nc« to lh« form of th<* h*-»<l. . . . TbU 1* Rinoolh. 
Lruft-l. mmI round. *1. Ilko the thumb of * miller, which 
p** nieil*ll«l l.y n |«vnllnr mid fon»fftnt Artlon of 
tl» uintelc* tu ll>« rxertlM of * . . , mml lm|>orUiil 
f*rl of hl>occu|>Atiot».~— Tamil; firUiVi Kith**, 11. so. 


mil-lcr-i-A, 4. (Named after Philip Miller 
(1691-1771),’ a botanist.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the aub-tribo 
Millcricaj (q.v.). 

mil ler-I-d'-fe, s. pi (Mod. Lat. millrri(a) ; 
i-at. fern. pi. adj. auff. -etc.] 

Pof. ; A sub- tribe of composites, tribe Sene- 
cionidese. 

Mil lcr 13m, s. [Seeder.) 

Church llist. ; The pre-milleiinial doctrines 
Of the Millentes (q.v.). ( Bartlett .) 

mil-Ier-ito (1), $. [Named after tha eminent 
crvstallograplicr, W. U. Miller; suff. - ite 
(Mia.).] 

Min. : A rhombohedral mineral, mostly oc- 
curring in small tufts and groups of interlacing 
capillary crystals, also in fibrous and radiating 
crusts. Hardness, 3 to 3 5 ; sp. gr. 4 6 to 
5 '65 ; lustre, metallic ; colour, brass- to bronze- 
yellow, sometimes tarnished ; streak, bright ; 
brittle. Compos. : sulphur, 35*1 ; nickel, 
64 '9 = 100 ; corresponding to tha formula, 
NiS. Found in crevices in tha clny-iroustoDe 
of Merthyr Tydvil, South Wales, and in crusts 
at the Sterling mine, Antwerp, New York ; 
also iu small amount at a few other localities. 

Mil-Icr-Ite (2), s. (Sea def.] 

Church Hist. : A follower of William Miller, 
an American prc-uiillennlnlist, who expected 
the immediate return of Jesus to reign upon 
tha earth. Believing in the literal fulfilment 
of the prophecies, the Millerites asserted that 
the first judgment would take place in 1S43. 
Subsequently other periods were named ; and 
ao linn was the faith of many that they dis- 
posed of all their worldly goods, provided 
themselves with “ascension robes," and waited 
with nnxiety for the sounding of tbe last 
trumpet — the signal for their elevation. Many 
betaine insane through excitement and fear; 
others, finding that they were repeatedly dis- 
appointed, gave up their expectations, and 
the sect is nearly, if not quite, extinct." 
(Bartlett, ed. 1877.) 

mil-Iee'-im-al, a. (Lat. miUesivixts , from 
mille. — a thousand.] Thousandth ; consisting 
of thousandth parts. 

mil -let, s. [Fr., diinin. of mil = mill, millet, 
from Lat. indium; A.S. mil = millet ; Gr. 
/ueAiVrj (mch’nt)] 

1. Ord. Iang., Hot., Agric tie. : Pnnicum 
miliaceum and P. miliars , with aoma other 
species of amall-seed corn. They are exten- 
sively grown in India, in parte of which the 
former is called wassea nud the latter bhadlee. 

" LUtla Jiving creatures. In & qa*Dtity of wnter ao 
hlgter t tifcti a tjmio of millet. "—fitiy: On the Creation. 
DLL 

U German millet is a variety of Stlaria ita- 
lica; Indian millet is Sorghum vulgnre , Italian 
millet, Sctaria italica; and '1‘cxas millet, Sor- 
ghum cernuum. 

2. Millet-grass. 

millet -beer, s. A fermented liquor made 
in Koumania, and tho neighbouring districts, 
from millct-sccd. 

millet irr ass, 5. 

Hot. : Tbe genus Milium (q.v.). 

mill - horse, s. (Fng. mill, nnd /ior#e.) A 
horso employed to turn a mill. 

"Rut M 1* one to you, a mill It o mWtnrs*. 

drinko iro ye goc, It g *o ere you tlrluke."— Jfir T. J lore : 
Wvrkt, p. 2*j. 

mil II , in comp. (Lat. mille s= a tliousand.) A 
thousand ; a thousand fold. 

mil li ard, s. [Fr.] A thousand millions : 
Bft, a wiVf/urd of franco — neurly rquivnlcnt to 
$200,0i K 1,1100. 

• mil -li-ar-y, a. & $. (Ijftt. 77uY/fari95= per- 
taining t*j n thousand, comprising a thousand 

f inces, ora Uomun mile ; miUe = a thousand.! 
Mill.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or connected 
with tho Uoiuati mile of 1,000 pares, or 5,000 
Homan feet ; as, n tnilUary column. 

B. As suhst. : (l^it. millinrium.) A mile* 
atone. (8eo the example under Mile-uahk.) 

• mil II fold, n. iPref. and Eng. 

fold.) Thousand fold. 

M nu mvnfiid 
IL'wrmy liU IouuauJ loiiliijr tlUUctico.* 

Dartru U> l y Hood*. |». 27. 


mil li-grAm, mil-li grilmmo, s. [Fr. 
milligramme, from Lat, in = a thousand, and 
Fr. (/mrnww = a gram (Q.v.).] In the French 
system of weights and measures, the thou- 
sandth part of a grain, equal to *0154 of an 
English grain, or a cubic millimetre of water. 

mil li-li tro (tro as ter), *. !Fr.,from Lat, 
miUe = a thousand, ami Fr. litrt = a litre.] A 
French measure of capacity, containing tha 
thousandth part of a litre, equal *06103 of a 
cubic inch. 

mil -li mo tro (tro as tor), s. [FT , from 

Lat. mille .= a thousand; Fr. metre — metre 
(q.v.).] A French lineal measure equal to the 
thousandth part oi a metre, or '03937 of an 
English inch. 

mil lin-cr, * mil'-lan or, • mil len er, 
* mil-lcn-i-cr, s'. (l J rub. a corrupt, of 
Maaner from Milan iu Italy.) 

* 1. A halicrdasher ; a dealer In small wares. 
(Originally of the male sex.) 

"ll« hath *onp« for man or womw, of all »lzei ; no 
fnffl/Ncrcaiisn til Mr cuetomen wjibgluve* ' — M<Urrp.: 
U inter t Tale, Iv. S. 

2. A person whose occupation Js to make 
and sell head-dr esses, hats, bonneis, Ac., for 
females. (Now generally a woman.) 

" Tbo tbouAMids of clerks and miOinert who Are now 
thrown into roiilurc* 1>y ihe Right of Loch K*iniio. 
Macaulay ; Uut. Enj., ch- xllL 

mil-lin-er-y, s. [Eng. milliner; -y.) 

f 1. The occupation or business of a milliner. 
2. The articles made and sold by a milliner, 
such aa head-di esses, hats, bonnets, laces, 
ribbons, Ac. 


mill ing, pr. jxir., a., & s. [Mill (1), r.) 

A. A 3. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (ieo 
the verb). 

C. .4s substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit . : The ret or process of grinding or 
passing through a mill. 

2. A thrashing. 

" One blood give* t'other blood • mutiny* 

Combe : Or. Syntax, U. 1 

II. Technically: 

1. Coining: Tho term Is applied : 

(1) To an action such as that which npsets 
the edge of a coin, making the raised flanges 
which protect the ornaments In relief on the 
obverse and reverse sides of the coin. Milling 
in this sense is performed upon an object in a 
lathe by the pressure of a burnisher or wheel, 
which turns over or upsets an edge, as in the 
case of the feather-edge on e tube or bezel 
which holds a lens or a jewel iu its seat or 
setting. 

(2) To an action such as that which gives a 
fluting or cremation to the edge of the coin. 

(3) Tho indented or milled edge ou coins. 

2. Cloth : A fulling process which condenses 
and thickens cloth. 

3. Porcelain : The mast ication and grinding 
of slip for porcelain, giving It tho final work- 
ing to develop plasticity. 

H Milling in the darhnans: Murder by 
night. (Scotch.) 

'*Mrn weru nicil then. »inl fonphl other In the 
flcM, iu»d there \*«v» I me nulling lit the Jarkmatu."— 
Scott Guy Muuneriny, ch. \xvl|L 

rnllling machinc, s. 

Mach. : A machine for dressing motnl-wnrk 
to shape by passing it on n travelling- bed 
beneath a rotating serrated cylindrical cutter. 

milling tool, s. A small Indented roller 
mounted in n stock nnd used to mirl objects, 
such as the edges of screw heads, by pressure 
ngninst the latter when they are rotntlng hi a 
lathe ; a nurliug took 

mil -ling td'-nl A, s. [Named after Sir T. 
Millington, professor of Ixitnny nt Oxford.) 

Lot a n y : 

1, The typical gi-uus of the order Milling- 
toniftcue (q.v.). It is synonymous with Mcli- 

OMim. 

2. A genus of Bignnnlneeie. MilUngtcnia 
hortensis, cnlled nlsu Pignouia tuberoM, Is tho 
cork tree of India. 

mil ling to ni d - 96 -ro, s. p/. (Mod. Lnt 
millingtnni(a); Ijit. fe«n. pi. aiff. Butf. -acrtr.J 

/fef. ; An order of hypogynous exogens, 
es t n Id 1 shed by Wight nnd ArnotL ThoHj^eies 
are nmv referred to Sablnceie 


boil. b 6 ^ ; poilt, JovVI; cat, 9 CII, choruii, 9 htn. ben^h; go, gom thin, this; sin, 09 , expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-dan, -tian — shan. -tlon. -slon = shun ; -jlon, - 9 I 011 = zhiui. -clou*, -tlous, -elous _ shus. -bio, -die, Ac. ^ i^i. dpi. 
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million — mimeograph 


mil lion (i as y), * mil-lioun, s. [Fr. 
million, from Low Lat. millioncm , accua. of 
millio , from Lat. mille = a thousaud.] 

I. L it : The number of a thousand thou* 
Bands. 


M O pardon l since * crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place, a mill wo.” 

Shakes p. : Henry T. (In trod.) 

II. Figuratively: 

1. An indefinitely great numher. 


2. With the definite article, the multitude, 
the public ; the great body of the people ; 

the masses. 


" Arrived, a night like nooo she •eea. 

And he-ua the million hum.” 

Coirper Queen t I Trif to London. 


in ill' ion-air©, * mill -ion-niiire (ion aa 

yon), s. [Ft. millionnaire ; ltal. milionario ; 
Sp. milonario.] A person of very great wealth. 
In the United States the term ia applied 0* a 
person worth a million dollars ; in Lnglaud to 
oue worth a million pounds. 


mill -ion-ar-y (1 as y), a. [Fr. millionaire. } 
Pertaining* to millions ; consisting of millions. 


• mil Honed (i as y), a. [Eng. million ; -ed.) 

1. Possessing millions ; millionaire ; ex- 
ceedingly wealthy. 

“The millioned merchant seeks her [Honour] In his 
gold.” P. » htiehead : Honour. (174;). 

2. Multiplied a million-fold ; innumerable, 
infinite. 

” Time, whose mitiioned accidents 
Creep In ‘twixt vows." shaketp. : sonnet Hi. 

•mil lion ist (i as y), s. [Eng. million ; 
•ist. j A millionaire. 

M A commercial mill ionitt.” —Southey : Doctor, ch. 
ccxxxiii. 


mfl'-lionth (i as y), a. As. fEng. mitfum ; -tft.] 

A. As adj. : Constituting one of a million ; 
a thousand thousandth. 

B. As snbst. : One of a million parts; the 
quotient of oue divided by a million. 

"The scene eccmed always the same, yet every mil. 
lionth of & minute diiretvui."— Mortimer Collins : 
Blacksmith A Scholar, ch. viiL 

mil -li pede, s. [Milleped.] 

* mil-lo-crat, s. [From mill, on analogy of 
*n$<ocra(, Ac.J A wealthy mill-owner. 

"The true blood-suckers, the venomous millocraU.” 
-.Jetton : Caxtons, hk. u.. ch. iv. 

• mill -o-crat-ism, s. [Eng. millocrat ; -ism,.] 
Government by luillocrats. 

"The misery which accompanies thereiguof mflto- 
cratssm."—Lytton : Vajctons, bk. xili., ch. iv. 

Slillon (ns Mi'-yon), s. [From Millon, a 
Freuchinao, its discoverer.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

Millon’s-tcst, Millon’s test-liquid, s. 

Chevi. : A nitric and nitrous solutiou of pro- 
ionitrate and pernitrate of mercury. It de- 
tects the presence of proteine or its allied 
compounds by the production of a more or 
less deep rose colour. The test liquid is made 
by dissolving metallic mercury in an equal 
weight of strong nitric acitl. The substance 
to l>e tested is plunged iu the liquid and heat 
applied. (Griffith & Hen/rey.) 

mill -pond, s. r r.ng. mill, and panr?.] A pond 
or reservoir of water employed to drive a luilL 

mill'-ra^e, s. [Eng. mill, and race.] The 
canal or leat by which water is conveyed to 
a mill-wheel. Below the wheel ti e water is 
conducted away by the mill-tail or tail-race. 

mill’-rea, mill-ree, s. [Milbeis.] A 

pseudo singular form of milreis (q.v.). 

mill sail, s. [Eng. mill, and sail.) The sail 
of a windmill. 

t millsail-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Having many wings projecting from 
a convex surface, as the fruit of some um- 
belliferous plants and of moringa. ( Bindley .) 

mUl'-stone, * myln-stone, * myl-stone, 

s. [Eng. mill , and stone.] One of a pair of 
cylindrical stones for crushing grain in grind- 
ing mills. The stone is peculiar, and comes 
mostly from France and from Georgia. [Buhr- 
stone.] The stones are th3 bed and runner, 
the upper being usually the moving stone, the 
lower being stationary. The relation of bed 
and runner is, however, sometimes reversed. 

"They had demolished houses, cut down fruit tree*, 
hurued fishing boat*, broken millstones.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xllL 


millstone - balance, s. A weight so 
placed as to balance other inequalities of 
weight iu a stone, so that it may run true. 

millstone-bosom, s. The sunken space 
in the centre of a millstone, round the eye. 

millstone -bridge, s. The bar across 
the eye of a millstone hy which itis supported 
on the head of the spindle. 

millstone-draft, s. The degree of de- 
flection of the furrows of a millstone from a 
radial direction. Thus in a 7-inch draft the 
track-edges are tangential to a 7-inch circle. 

millstone-dress, s. 

Grinding: 

1. The arrangement and disposition of the 
furrow’s in the face of a millstone. The fur- 
row's lead from the bosom, around the eye, 
to the skirt of the millstone— tliat is to say, 
to its periphery. 

2. The draft given to the furrows on a 
millstone. 

millstone-dresser, s. A machine for 
entting grooves iu the grinding-face of a mill- 
stone. 

millstone-grit, s. 

Geol. : A coarse quarlzose sandstone used 
for millstones. It underlies the coal measures, 
and '^erlies the Carbonilerous Limestone, con- 
stituting the second of the three divisions of 
the Carbouiferous formations. It ia well de- 
veloped in South Wales ; in many other places 
it is feebly represented. Its Scotch equiva- 
lent is the Moor rock. A bed of shale 400 
feet thick, rauked with the Millatone-grit, ia 
called by miners Farewell rock. 

millstone-hammer, millstone- 
pick, s. A tool for furrow mg millstones. 

millstone-lava, s. 

Petrol. & Geol. : A very vesicular kind of 
liepheliue basalt, found on the Eifei, Ac. 

millstone -maker, s. A maker of mill- 
stones. 

Millstone-makers' phthisis : 

Pathol. : Phthisis produced in the makers 
of millstone, iu masons, Ac., by the inhala- 
tion of minute fragmeuts of atone. 

millstone-ventilator, s. An arrange- 
ment for conducting a blast through the eye 
of the runner and out at the skirt, to cool the 
floor and facilitate delivery. 

mi-lord', a. [See def.] 

1. A foreign corruption of the address “ my 
lord.*’ 

2. A lord or notability: as, an English 
milord. ( Continental English .) 

mil osgh inc, mil -osch-ite, a. [Named 
alter Prince Miloschi ; sulf. -ine, -ite (3/in.X] 

Min. : A compact mineral, having an indigo- 
blue to a celaudine-greeu colour. Hardness, 
1*5 to 2; sp. gr. 2*131. Compos. : a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and sesquioxide of chro- 
mium. Found at Rudniak, Servia. The 
Bnt . Mus. Cat. makes it a variety of Allo- 
phane (q.v.), and Dana calls it a chromiferous 
allophaue, coutaiuing only half as much water. 

miT-reis, s. [Port, mil = a thousand, and 
reis , pi. of real , a small coin.] 

1. The unit of value in Portugal, gold, 
weight D77J5 grammes, valne 4s. 5 id, 

2. The unit of value in Brazil, value 2s. 3d. 
(nearly). 

mil'-sey, s. [A corrupt, of milk, and sieve.) 
A sieve for straining milk. (Scotch.} 

milt (1), * milte, s. [A.S. milte ; cogn. with 
But. milt : lcel. milti ; Dan. milt; Sw. mjaite; 
Ger. mils.) 

Anat. : The spleen (q.v.)i 

milt (2), * melt, s. [A corrupt of milk (q.v.), 
from the mi Iky appearance of the soft roe of 
fishes ; Sw. mjolk = milk, mjblke = milt of 
fishes ; Dan. fiske-melk = soft roe, lit. = fish- 
milk ; Ger. milch = (1) milk, (2) milt of fishes.] 
The soft roe of fishes ; the spermatic organ of 
the male fish. 

" You shall scarce, or never, take a male carp with, 
oot a melt,”— Walton ; A ngler, pL L, ch. ix. 

milt, v.t. [Milt (2), s.] To impregnate nr 
fertilize the roe or spawn of the female fish. 

"A female grave 14fi egg*. which were milted from a 
male of the same hybrid nee.”— Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
Or, wore, w<?l£, work, who. son ; mute. cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


milt er, *melt-er, ». [Dam milter a 
male hah ; Ger. milcher .] A male fish ; a fish 
having a milt. 

•• Tlmt they might do so [hy breeding] he had. aa th* 
rule is, put ill three metiers for oue spawuer. < — -Wal- 
ton ; Angler, pt. i., ch. ix. 

Mil -ton -ic, a. [Eng. Mil ton; -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to Milton or his writings. 

mllt’-waste, s. [Eng. viilt (1), and v'aste. 
From being formerly supposed to be a remedy 
for wasting or disease ot the spleen.] 

Bot. : A name for a fern, Cetcrach efficinarum. 
[Ceterach.J 

mil-va'-go, s. [Lat. = a flying-fish.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Polyborinse. Milvago 
chimango is a small hawk-like bird which fre- 
qnents slaughterhouses in La Plata, feeding 
on carrion. 

mil-vi-nae, s. pi, [Lat. milvus; fem. pi. adj. 
sulf. -tuo:.) 

Ornith, : Kites; a sub-family of Falconida?, 
with bills not so curved as in the llawks. 
The wings, which are pointed, and the tail, 
which is forked, are hoth very long. 

miT vinc, a. A s. [Lat. mUvinus, from milvus 
= a kite.J 

A. adj. : Belonging to or resembling 
birds of the Kite family. 

B. As subst. : A bird belonging to the Kite 
family. 

mil'-vu-liis, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of Lat. 

milvus = a kite, a glede.] 

Ornith. : A geuus of Muscicapidae, or, ac- 
cording to Baird of Tyranuids, Milvulus ty - 
rannus, the Fork-tailed Fly -catcher, is whitish- 
ash above, with black rump; tail feathers 
rose-white, tipped with black ; shoulders and 
belly light Vermillion. M. forjicatus, the Scis- 
aor-tail or Swallow-tail Ply-catcher, has the 
head and tail black, the latter edged with 
white ; back ashy ; under surface pure white 
Both species are natives of Ceutral Amotica. 

mil -vils, s. [Lat. = a kite.] 

). Ornith. : A genus of Falcnnldie, sub- 
family Aquilime. Beak straight at base, 
curved from cere to point; uustrila o\al, 
oblique ; wings long, tail long, forked. Legs 
short ; t-jes short anil strong, the outer united 
at its base with the middle toe. Claws 
moderately long and curved. Habitat, the 
Old World ami Australia. Six species are 
know*n. Milvus ictinus is tht Common Kite. 
[Kite (1), s.) 

2. Paltront. : Remains of this genua have 
been found in the Miocene beds of France 
and Central Europe. 

mim, a. [Prob. a variant of mum = silent.] 
Prim; affectedly meek and modest; demure. 
(Scotch.) 

" See. op he’s got the word o* God, 

Ah’ meek *u‘ mim has view'd it." 

Burnt : Holy Fair. 

mim-moned, a. 

1. Allectedly modest or demure in conver- 
sation. 

2. Affectedly moderate in eating. 

Mi-mas, s. [Lat. A Gr. = a Trojan born oa 
the same night as Paris.] 

Astron. : The first satellite of Saturn. 

mim’-bar, s. [Arab.] A pulpit in a mosque. 
[MlHRAB.j 

* mime, s. [Lat. mimus; Gr. (ratnios), 
Fr. mime.] 

1. A kind of farce or dramatic representa- 
tion among the Greeks and Romans, in which 
incidents of real life were represented in a 
ludicrous or farcical fashion. They resembled 
the modern farce or vaudeville, but were often 
of a coarse and even indeceut character. 

"And this we know In Laertius, that the mimes ot 
Sophron were of such reckoning with Plato, as to Like 
them nightly to rend on, and niter make them his 

K w. Seal i ger describes a mime to be a poem, iwl- 
g any action to *tir op laughter .”— Mdton : Apol- 
ogy for Smectymnuu*. 

2. An actor in such a performance ; a bnffoon. 

* mime, vi. [Mime, *.] To act the mime oi 
buffoon ; to mimic. 

mim'-e-o-Rraph, e, An apparatus In- 
vented by Edison in which a paraffin-coated 
paper is used as a stencil for the Indefiolta 
reproduction of hand-wriiten, printed or type- 
written maiter. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
Syrian, ee. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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•mina -er. *. [Eng. mi)«(e); -er.] A mime, » 
mimic, a buffoon. 

** Jugjlen Mid tUuoera, oulick*. muiunjtn, miwwa* 
— MiUon. 

mi mo sis, t. [Gr. — imitation.) 

1. lihft. : Imitation of tho voice or gesture* 
of another. 

2. Zoo/. : The same aa Mimicry (q.v.). 

mi'-mct-cne, *. [31 imetitb.) 

mi m5t e§c, j. [Mimettite.] 

mi mct-c$-ito, a. [Mimetite.) 

mi mSt -ic, mi met'-io-al, a- [Gr. 

«<x (mimetikot), from i*«p’)r’7? (mimifo) = an 
Imitator, from ulpac (n»u>ia>) = a mimic.) 

* I. Ortl . Isina.: Apt to imitate or mimic; 
given to imitation ; imitative. 

“U I were t-on>iw<i»ig * dinlomie In the oi l mlmrtt- 
eal. or | >octlc form, 1 »hould .«U you. j*rli«|«. toe 
0*.rt«luu tliAt led u» luto tlds trtek of couvcnnlluu. 
—Hunt On foreign Travel, l)luL 7. 

IL Technically: 

1. Zool.: A term applied to animals which 
resemble others nut so liable to fall a prey to 
enemies, or which resemble their natural sur- 
roundings so closely as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished therefrom, as is the case with the 
Ph.itouiikc. [Mimicry.] 

2. Bot . ; A term sometimes used of a plant 
belonging to one order when it has a certain 
an nor tidal resemblance to a plant of another 
order. (Mimicry.) 

ml -mct-i^m, a. [Mimetic.) The act orliabit 
of imitating; mimicry. [Mimicry, 11.] 

mi' met-ito, *. [Gr. (mivutis) =■ an 

imitator; suif. -Ue (MTu.).] . 

Mm.: A mineral closely resembling pyro- 
nmrphitc (q.v.), and graduating into it. 1 lanl- 
UesH, 3*5 ; sp. gr,70 to 7*26 ; lustre, rcKiumis; 
colour, shades of yellow and brown, also 
white to colourless ; streak, white. Compos. : 
arsenate of lead, 90'Cti ; chloride of b ad, 
9 34 ; the arsenic add ia frequently partly 
replaced by phosphoric acid. Dana recognises 
three varieties 1. Ordinary : (a) in crystals ; 
(b) capillary ; (c) concretionary. 2. Cnleifcr- 
ous : the same as Hedyhiase (q.v.). S. Cain- 
pylite(q.v.), containing much phosphoric acid. 
Crystallization hitherto regarded os hexagonal, 
but according to Bertrand it Is optically biaxial 
when pure, the Bnglo diminishing as the 
amount of phosphoric acid Increases, the pure 
phosphate of lead being uniaxial. Formerly 
found in exceedingly tine crystals at Johann- 
ceorgeiistolt, Saxony, also in Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, and in Pennsylvania, «tc. 

mim' lc, * mim'-ick, a. & s. [I.at. mimicus 
=> farcical, from Gr. (mimikos) = per- 

taining to or like a mimic ; (mimos) =. a 
imme ; Fr. miwtu/ue; Ital. A: iSp. rnimico.] 

A. At adjective : 

]. Inclirn’d orgiven to imitation ; Imitative ; 
Inclined to imitate or ape. 

" Oft til her ulnrncc mlmtc fancy waken 
Tu liuit<it« her." Milton : L., v. 110. 

2. Consisting of imitation; done or made 
In Imitation; imitating ; counterfeit (Gene- 
rally applied to some insignificant or diminu- 
tive imitation.) 

" Down the wet atrects 
Bail their mlmlr Il«<-t».“ 

Lvnyfclloie: linln In Summer. 

B. At tubitantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who Imitates, apes, or inlmlca ; 
eapec., one who imitatca or apes the manner, 
gesture, or voice of another ao os to cxcito 
laughter. 

" II IvaiiUr] l> tho wont «>f vlwi.wiil tho occasional 
talmh* of itu-tn alL Burke: To a Member tbe 
Uni diinitWji. 

• 2. An actor, n mime. 

“ Anon thin ThlalM niunt bo aniwoml. 

Ami forth my mlm/c rx>u*r*." 

Mo kr*i>. : Mult untrue r ,\ t -jbCi Dream, UL a 

• 3, A mean or servile Imitator. 

* 1. Anything made or dono in Imitation of 
aomctlilng else. 

“ Thr mat* which Hadrian rmnl on high, 

I ui|wrial mimic of old Etfypt » plln. 

Byr-nt : IhlliU Harold, 1v. 

IL Sat. Hitt. : A plant or animal that mimics, 

mlmic-bcctlc a, t. pi. 

Fidom. : Beetles of the siiMrllx* FleloceTn, 
which, wlieu alarmed, counterfeit death, os do 
•omo ot the Byrrhbbi and llistcridir. 


mini ic, v.f. [Mimic, o.] 

1. Ord.Lnng.: To imitate, to npe ; to copy 
the manner, gesture, or voice of another iD 
order to excite laughter ; to caricature. 

M Nr*t her tht hntJooii ai<. m atl.rl.U «*c. 

J/omot d all •eel*. atiil hiui hi* u» it to cli»o«C." 

DryUen . Jltnd A AirtlAcr. t 40. 

2. Zoo/. ; To assume os certain animals do 
the dress of other species or a close resem- 
blance to natural objects. It is to is* borne 
In mind that there is no evidence that such 
actiou is voluntary. [Mimicry.] 

t mim’ Tc-al, «, [Eng. mimic ; -<z/.] The game 
as Mimic, u. (q.v ). 

M Mau Is ■<( all creature* tha moat mlmlctd.*— />/f- 
q uiLf U ottoman*. j». td. 

t mim'-ic-ixl ly, odv. [Kng. Titimfru?; -/»/.) In 
a mimic or imitative manner ; by imitation or 
mimicking. 

'•Trua It la, liiilt-cd. which a ffivat arltcrhath long 
before Liaghtus. tint mmtniUy to ImiUtc their nei^u- 
hour*' fooler Ao ut h : sortaoru, vt/1. V., aer. !>. 

• mlm'-Ic al-ncss, s. [Eng. mim irrr/ ; -ness.] 
Ihe quality or suite of being mimical. 

mim'-ick-er, s. [Eng. mimic, v., -<r.) One 
who mimics ; a mimic. 

t mim -ic-ry, * mim -ick-ry, «. [Eng. 
nafuif; -ry.) 

I. Ord, Lang. : The art or habit of mimick- 
ing or imitating ; imiUiting or oping for sport 
or ridicule ; burlesque imitation. 

II, Technically: 

\. Zool. : A term introduced by Mr. II. W. 
Batt s to denote that “close external likeness 
which causes things really quite unlike to be 
mistaken for each oilier," which exists in the 
sniiiml kingdom ; but it should be borne in 
mind that there Is no evidence that such 
mimicry is in the slightest degree voluntary. 
It may be regarded as the highest burn of 
protective imitation or resemblance, or os that 
imitation or resemblance carried to its extreme 
limits. Jlr. A. It. Wallace, who has brought 
together probably the largest collection of 
facts on this subject In the language (HVsf- 
ui i utter Ileviev\ July, I8il7, pp. 1-4.), says, 
that the phenomf a of mimicry “have been 
shown to follow certain definite laws, wliieh 
againall indicate their dependence on the more 
general law of the burvival of the Fittest." 
These laws arc : — 

Ml That l» an overwhelming majority of case* if 
mimiciy, the animals l^r t.ie (. vou t >:.M>i»lvb i.m-utlda 
e/u-h other Inhabit tho muui- country, lliONum* dis.U u t. 
anil lu moot caavs are to be found together ou lh« mime 
*j»ot. 

12) That these resemblances are not Inillscrluilnato. 
but are limited to certain kroiq » w l.icli lu every caie 
are abundant In sjiecieo and imih Idualn. and cuu bo 
often ascertained to have eome nsrciul protection. 

Ml That the species which resemble or lidmlc those 
dominant groui-s arc corn (/to lively less abundant m 
Individuals, and are often very rare. 

t 2. Lot. : Tho term is sometimes used of 
plants belonging to one order when in their 
general features they resemble S) nicies belong- 
to another order ; as, fur instance, certain 
foreign Euphorbia cere which liear a close 
superficial resemblance, though no affinity, to 
Cactaccrc. Frofcssor Thiselton Dyer cem- 
Hiilers that there is no genuine mimicry in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, and terms the phenome- 
non now described Homoplasmy. 

ml-ml'-noo, s. p?, fl^at. wtm(»rs') 1 from Gr. 
filaoq (mimoa) = an actor, a mimic ; Eat. fern, 
jib adj. auffi. -(n<c.) 

Omith, : American Babblers, n finiily of 
Tlmelidre. The bill Is slender or 1-mg and 
arched, tho feet strong, tail rounded and 
slightly graduated. 

m'im-ma'-tlon, s . [Sec drf.) An exccsaive 
or too frequent use of the letter nu 

• ml-mog' -ra-pher, $. [Gr. fiifxarypd^Qc 

(mimographo>)l from (mfn»o.t)s=a mime, 

and ypd<i>uj (gni/ho) = to write.) A writer of 
mimes or farces. 

"For the lw»t Idea that can now W forme<1 «>f tho 
Itialiurr of tldi lium>u*»Miom;/rf/.Aer, ac mu<t Ime 
muunie, 1 believe, btllie liftcentli Idyl *<f Tlin*crHu«. ‘ 
— Tieimnji Arnt„Uc ; Trout** on J'octry, vuL L 
(NoUjAJ 

mi' mdn,t [Mimus.) 

Zoo/. ; A getuiH of Fiiyllostomidfe, snl>-fnmlly 
rhyllnxtomimu, akin to tho typical genus 
FiiyUiistomn (q.v.), fnini wlitcl. It ia nminly 
disllnguislieii by the different form of thu 
ehln-wints. Two s)>eeie« air known from 
tropteal America, Mimon Urnnetiti and Jlf. 
megalnds. 


mi rao -8a, t. [From Gr. (mlmos) = an 

imitator, an actor, so named because some of 
the sensitive species mimic annual sensibility.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Mimnscie mid tin* tnl^: Lumimoseai. As con- 
stituted l»y Lirimpns, it included the Acacia 
and nearly all the other genera of the modern 
sub-order Minmsie (q.v.). Thu stamens, whieh, 
aie dcimite, are not more Limn twice tlie 
nnmlN r of the jtctala ; the anthers are not 
tipped by a gland, and the Mil vis of tha 
legume, breaking into transverse joints or 
remaining entire, leave the rim peisislent 
on the jK-dunclc. About 2o0 arc known, tho 
majority from America, the rest lixnn india 
and Africa. 1 liey arc prickly herb- or shruba, 
aometimes climbing ; the leave* are bi pinnate, 
and in some s penes sensitive. J/unowi pudica 
and M. srneUua arc the* sensitive plant*. The 
former is naturalized over India; Lite leaves 
are prescribed in piles and llstula The bruised 
leaves ol M. rnbicaulmsm: ajqdied t<» bums. I .a 
root is charred for gnnpowd r clmrcoal. The 
li'gnines of Jf. sftpnunrta, or Acorut conciMim, 
arc saponaceous and arc an article ot com- 
merce m India. 

" For nut Mimsaa't tender tre* 
fclirln ».* sooner from the touch than he.** 

Aw. t : Maniuon. iv. 1 1 utrod.) 

ml-mo-sc-JO, «. j>l. [Mod. I-at. 

Eut. lem. pi. adj. suff. -««,.] 

But. : A snb-ordt-r of Lt*guioinosre, oqul- 
val ut in rank to Fapdionatciu ami Cicmd- 
pimca*. Toe corolla i* valvate in aMivalnm. 
’1 he corolla isn pdarand oltcn gumtipt-tahius ; 
Hie stamens, w h.cli ure either cohere i.t or tree, 
ore sometimes very numerous ; the leaves are 
often replaced by phyllodes. (Juicily from 
Australia, t lie East I mhos, A frica, and America. 
None are liurojiean. '1 he genus Acacia is well 
represented in Australia, Mimosa not at all; 
it* metropolis is America. 

mi-mo tan'-nic, a. [Pref. Gr. ( mima ) 

= ium^tmg, rcscrnli]i»:g, and Eng. taniuc.] 
Iteseinbbug tannic-ncid. 

nimotannic-acid, s. [Catechu-tannic 
Acid.] 

mira'-u lus, a. [Eat. dim. of Tnimit* (q.v.).; 
so named irom thu shape of the bower*. J 
Bot. : Monkey-flower, a species of Srroph- 
ulariaecie, sub-tribe Eugratiolcie. It consist* 
of herbaceous plants, with opposite leaves, 
solitary axillary flowers; calyx, tubular, Ihe- 
angled, livc-tontlied ; corolla, two-bppeil. t e 
upper two-lubcd the lower tlirec-lobed, tiio 
throat with two swellings ; capsule, two- 
cellcd ; seeds, minute. .i. .mu/ns /ulcus ia 
naturalized in i'a- ts of Britain, The leaves of 
M. gutlatns are eaten fis salad. 

mi' mug, s. [Laf., from jr. fupoq (mimes) = 
a mimic actor, a mime.] 

Orvith.: A genus of Turd bin*. There are 
short bristles ot the base of the bill ; nostrils 
oval. Tarsi with broad scab s in fr* ut. 
Habitat, America, from Canadt to Patagonia, 
the Wist Indies, ami the Galapagos. Wallace 
says ’* twenty npecies are kiiown.'* The most 
noteworthy is Mimus polygluttus, the mocking- 
bird (q.V.). 

mi mu’-80p9» s. ]Gr. (T7i{77i/i)=r an npe, 
ami (o;.N>r=tlie eyes, face, countename ; 
ao named in’canso the llowera were supposed 
to resemble an ape’s face.] 

1. B(t. : A genus of S.ipotaceje. Cniyx. six 
to eight-par. ed ; eornll.i with an outer r>*w of 
six to aixi'-cn and the Inner of six lo eight 

J xdals ; ovary, six to eight-celled. Mi nnsrips 
ial:i has nn astringent bark, yields a gum, 
and boars a sweet fruit eaten by the natives nf 
India. M F.lcngi is a large evergreen tree 
largely eultivatetl In lodla. During the lint 
season It jmxlun^s many small, fmwraut 
llowers, which fall plentifully. The small, 
oval berries nro eaten by the p*>orer Hindoo*. 
Tho sap-wood l.s large, whitish, and very hard, 
tho henrt-woixl nxl. It l.s used for house- 
building, carts, and cabinet-work. Thai of 
M, fm/uti, which glows only above sandstone, 
1 h useil for siiL ir-niill Wains, oil-pr> sacs, 
house-posts, nnd turm ry. M. /if/orr?/i.«, whitS 

! trows in the Andaman Islands, Is used for 
iridgcs and hoiisc-|K^t.s. The ls*rriea of M. 
hejundra nn* eaten in India. M-*st sjs*etes of 
the genus yield gums and their seeds mis. 
M. Fm>ji yields thu Puglia gum of India. .W. 
ginbota t lie American gum llatntA. Tin* Uirk 
of M. Klengi Is ns.il in India for tanning; 
Isdlecl, It yields a brown dye used with myni* 


bSh, b 6 $ : pi^t, JtfxVl ; cat, 9CII, chorus. 9hln, bench ; go, rem ; tb!n, {his ; din, as ; oxpect, ^Conophon. exist, pb =* C 
clan, -tlan = sh^n. -tloo, slon = shun ; -(ion, -$lon zhun. clous, tious, -stous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Aic- — b^E dffh 
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bolans ; that of M. littoralis, a red dye used in 
the Andamans. ( Calcutta Exhib. Rep., &c.) 

2. Pkarm. : The barks of Mimnsops Elengi 
and of M. hexandra are astringent tonics ; the 
decoction of the former is a gargle which pro- 
duces aalivation. Water distilled from tha 
flowers is a stimulant medicine and a perfume. 
The powdered aeeds of M. K(tki are used in 
ophthalmia, the milk in inflammation of the 
ear and conjunctivitis. 

mi na(l). $- [Lat., from Gr. pva. (m7w).] A 
Greek coin and weight. As a weight it was 
equal to 100 drachma, or 15 oz. grains. 
As a piece of money, the Attic mina was also 
equal to 100 drachm#, or £4 Is. 3d. sterling; 
the -Egioetan mina, to £5 14s. 7d. Sixty 
min# went to the talent. 

ml-na (2), mi'-no, my'-nah, s. [Native 

namel] 

Ornith. : Gracvla religiosa. [Gracula.] 
mina bird, s. [Mina (2) ] 

* min -a~ble, «. [Eog. mine , v., -a6&.] Cap- 
able of being mined ; tit or suitable for mining. 

•• He began tu undermine it (Andiug tbo earth ail 
about very minablaj,''—Xorth : Plutarch, p. lit. 

ml na-ccio -§6 (cci as 9 I 1 ), adv. [ItaL] 
Music: In a inenacing, threatening manner. 

* mi -na '-cions, n. [Lat. minor (genit. mina- 
cis), from minor = to threaten ; mince = 
threats.] Threatening, inenacing. 

" A niyatorlou* aad minacious announcement."— 
Church Times. Feb. 2*. 18fii 

* mi-na 9 '-i-ty, s. [Lat. minor (genit. mina- 
cis ) = threatening.] A disposition to use 
threats or menaces. 

min a ret, s. [Sp. 
m i it a r e t e , from 
Arab, maud ra t , 
manor — a light- 
house, a minaret, 
jroin m dr = to 
aliine ; Fr. minaret .] 

Arch. : A lofty 
slender turret on a 
mosque. It rises 
by dilferent stages 
or stories, sur- 
rounded by one or 
more projecting bal- 
conies, from which 
the muezzin (q.v.) 
summons the peo- 
ple to prayers at certain hours of the day. 

** Quick as tlie word— they seized him each a torch. 
And fire the dome from minaret to porch.* 

Byron : Corsair, il. 6. 

min ar - gent, s. [Eng. (alu)min(ium) ; I>at. 
a rgent(um) = silver.] A kind of aluminium 
bronze, consisting of copper, 1,000 ; nickel, 
700 ; tungsten, 50 ; aluminium, 10. 

* min-a-tbr'-i-al. a. [Lat. m ine tonus = 
minatory (q.v.).] 'Minatory, threatening. 

*min-a-tor'-l-al-ly,offi\ [Eng. minatonal ; 

- ly .] In a minatory or threatening manner; 
threateningly. 

* min’-a-tdr-l-l^, adr. [Eng. minatory ; -Zy.] 
In a 'minatory manner ; with threats or 
menaces. 

t min'-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. minotorins, from 
miflafi/s, pa. par. of minor = to threaten; 
ltal. minaforio.] Threatening, inenacing. 

"The king made a statute monitory and minatory, 
towards justices of Kace, that they should duly 
execute their otflee .*' '— Bacon : Henry Yll., p. 75. 

mi-nauT, s. [Monacl.] 

mingc, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. mincer, from mince — 
small ; cf. A.S. minsian = to become small, 
to fail, from min = small ; O. O. H. Ger., 
& O. Fris. mini ; leel. winin.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To cut into pieces ; to cut or chop 

OtT. 

*' A bastard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounced thy throat shall cut. 
And mince It Bans remorse." 

Shu kesp. : Timon of Athens, tv, S, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To cut short in speaking ; to cut out or 
omit a portion or part of for the purpose 
of suppressing the truth or extenuating a 



matter ; to extenuate ; to state imperfectly ; 
to palliate ; to gloss over. 

** Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter. 
Making It light. '* Shakesp.: Othello, liL 2. 

*(2)To pronounce affectedly : hence, to affect, 
to maka a parade of on the slightest occasion. 

“Behold yond simpering dame, 

Whose face betweeu her forks presages snow ; 

That minces virtue, and does snake the head 

To hear of pleasure » Lame. Shakesp . ; Lear, lv. 8. 

XL Cookery : 

1. To chop or cut up ioto very fine pieces : 
as, To mince meat. 

* 2. To carve. (Used only of certain birds.) 

"Break that goose, fruat that chicken, spoil that 
heu. sauce that capon, mince that plover. — King: 
Art of Cookery, let 6. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To talk with affected elegaoce ; to speak 
with affectation. 

“(His] mincing dialect abounds 
In hums aud hahs and half-formed sounds." 

Lloyd : Epistle toJ. B.. Esq. 

* 2. To make short, small steps ; to ivalk in 
a prim and atiected manner; to affect delicacy 
in walking. 

'* Walking aud mincing as they go ."— Isaiah liL 18. 

mince meat, minced meat, «. 

I. Literally: 

1. Meat chopped fine. 

2. A sweetmeat compound of suet, beef, 
raisins, currants, peel, and apples, chopped 
up tine. 

II. Fig. : Very fine or small pieces : as, Ha 
was cut into mince-meat. 

mince-pic, minced pi©, *. A pie mada 
of nunce-meat. 


min 90, s. [Mince, t\] 

1. Lit. : Minced meat 

* 2. Fig. : A fleeted manner. 

" To see thee youg yet manage so thine armes. 

Have a mercurial! mince, and mart bill hands." 

Daniel: A Pa me net a to /Vince Henry. 

inured, pa. par. & a. [Mince, v .] / 

A. As pa. par. : (Sea the verh). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Chopped or cut up into very flna 

pieces. 

* 2. Fig. : Affected. 

“ A minced man ."—Shakesp. : Troitus A Cretsida, 1. 2. 

minccd-collops, s. Minced beef, minced 
meat. 


minting, * mync-ynge, pr. par., «.,&«. 
[Mince, v .] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Lit. : Chopping or cutting ioto very fine 

pieces. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Speaking or walking affectedly ; affected. 

*' With tbo mincing Dryades." 

Hilton : Camus, 964. 


2. Affected affectedly elegant. 

'•HI torn two mincing step*. 

Into a manly stride. 

Shakes p. : Merchant of Ten fee. III. t 

C. As substantive : 


L Lit. : The act of choppiog or cutting into 
very tine pieces. 

** Afincinq of meat, as In pies . . . saveth th© 
grinding of the teeth."— Bacon • .Vaf. HUE, $ 64. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Tlie act of extenuating, palliating, or 
glossing over a matter; the suppression of 
part of anything. 

“Aod therfore shall the commen people take no 
harine, though theinselfe concerning treason or 
heresye, fall not by suche bookes to the myncynge of 
suche matters."— .Sir T. More : Wcrrkes. p. 954. 

* 2. The act or habit of speaking or acting 
affectedly ; affectation. 

•* Which gifts 

(Saving your m»‘ncj»0) the capacity 

Of your soft cheveni conscience would receive." 

Shakesp. ; Henry IV//., iL 8. 


mincing- knife, s. A kni fe with a curved 
blade or blades for mincing meat and fruit 
in a wooden bowl. 


mincing machine, s. A machine for 
chopping food into small fragments ; a 
sausage -rnach ine. 


* min9*-lhg-l$r, adv. [Eng. mincing: dy.) 

1. In little parts ; imperfectly, not fully. 

" Justice requireth nothing mincmqly. bat all with 
pressed and heaped, and even over-enlarged measure." 
— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


2. In an affected manner ; with affectation ; 
daintily. 

“To her dear mother* breast, as mtncingly eh* 
traces." Drayton : Poly-Ulbion, J 27. 


mind, *mynd, *mynde, s. [A.S. gemynd 
= memory, mind, thought, from munan — 
to think, gemunan = to remember; cogn. with 
leel. mi n ui = meuiory, from wuina=to re- 
member; Dan. minde = memory ; Goth. gam» 
mutuls , gamuithi =. remembrance, from gam- 
unan = to remember; Lat. mens(ge n. mentis) 
= mind, mmini = to remember ; Lith. minds 
(in comp, isz- wtinf is = intelligence, from min- 
ed = to think; Russ. j>a-m iate = meinorj*, 
po-mnife =to remember; Gr. wt* (metis) = 
wisdom, pc vos (menas) = the mind ; Sausc. 
manus — the mind, man — to think.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The intelligent power in man ; that power 
by which he conceives, judges, reasons, wills, 
imagines, remembers, or performs any other 
intellectual operation ; tha understanding, 
the intellect, the soul. 


I fear I am nut lu my perfect mind. 

Shake i 


2, Intellectual capacity. 


•jrp. .• Lear. lv. 7. 


‘•’Twere Btrange in ruder rank to find 
Such looks, such niauners, and such mind." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. i. 30. 


3. A disposition ; a cast of thought or feeL 
ing; sentiments. 


“ O that yoa bore the mind that I do." 

Shakesp. : r>-m/ ext, IL 1. 

4. Reflection, thoughts, contemplation. 


" Tour mind is tossing ou the oceiui." 

Shtkesp. : Merchant of Venice, f L 

5. Recollection, memory, remembrance. 


" Live lu the awe-struck minds of men." 

Moore ; fire ■ Worshippers. 

G. That which a person thinks; thoughts, 
opinion. 

"He tells you fUtly what his mind Is." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Mr#v, i. % 

7. Will, desire, intention, purpose. 

"To you our minds we will unfold." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, L 1. 

8. Inclination, disposition. 

** For the people had a mind to work."— Xthemiah 

lv. 


9. Courage, spirit. 


•1(1) To be in two mind3 : To be in doubt, to 
hesitate. 

(2) To have half a mind : To bo half inclined 
to ; to be pretty well disposed to. 

(3) To put in mind: To recall to one's re- 
collection ; to remind. 

"It were well the geoeral were put in mind of It." 

Slutkesp. : Othello, IL 8. 

* (4) To make mind : To record, to maka 
mention. 

" As the boke» molen mynrfe." 

Uowsr: C. A., vtL 

II. Psychol.: In popular language mind is 
sometimes used as opposed to heart. Meta- 
physicians of the normal type, as a rule, con- 
tradistinguish it not from heart, but only 
from matter or body. They regard it as pos- 
sessing emotions as well as intellectual powers ; 
the former manifesting themselves in feeling, 
tha latter iu thought. Its existence is sup- 
posed to be established by the consciousness 
of the thinking individual, one notable school 
of psychology considering that it is not mind 
but external nature, the existence of which 
can be doubted. Till about the middle of the 
present century, mind was Almost universally 
held to be possessed by none of the inferior 
animals ; any apparent intelligence on their 
part was attributed to instinct. Herbert 
Spencer led the way in introducing new views 
on the subject. Availing himself not merely 
of the metaphysicians’ chief mode of inquiry, 
his own consciousness, lmt of the facts ac- 
cumulated by physicists and physiologists, he 
considered that in the case of each animal 
organism on earth, from the humble monad 
to man, there is au incessant interaction be- 
tween the organism and its environment ; a 
continuous adjustment of its internal to its 
external relations, the magnificent human 
understanding itself having resulted from 
their interaction or adjustment carried on 
through limitless ages. Following in the same 
direction, Mr. Darwin declared that the intel- 
lect and even the moral powers of man did 
not differ in kind, though very greatly in de- 
gree, from the rudiments of them exhibited 
by the lower animals. Not denying the latter 
instincts, he sought to establish that they had 
reason too, and that the superiority was tht 
result chiefly of natural selection earned on 
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through cosmic periods of time. Both of these 
antagonistic schools of thought have their 
warm advocates. 

mind-reader, *. Ooo who professes to 
practice miud-reading (q.v.). 

ntind reading, ». Tho alleged act of 
ascertiuuiug the U»uoghts aud purposed of 
auother person by occult methods quite inde- 
pendent of tho ordinary meuus of commuuica- 
tiuu through tho senses. 

mind, v.t. & i. [A.3. gcmymdgian :=* to re- 
member.) [Mind, j.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To fix the thoughts on ; to attend to ; to 
regard with attention ; to heed. 

** Let iu mind tho Mine thin*."— Philippian* 1IL 11 

2. To remind ; to put iu miud. 

5. To attend to ; to heed ; to take notice of , 
to care for. 

“You do not mind tho pi*}'.*’ 

Sh. akesp. : Taming of l In Skrew, L L. 

4. To have in the mind; to think of ; lo re- 
member. (/’ronncwl.) 

• 5. To Intend ; to design ; to parpose ; to 
mean. 

6. To take care nf ; to look after: as, To 
fntnri a house. ( Colloquial .) 

B. /nfraTWifiw: 

1. To heed ; to car© : as, He does not mind. 
*2. To intend; to design; to purpose; to 
have in mind. 

" I •hortly mind to leave you." 

BSake*)). ; 3 //r»iry F7.lv., L 

3. To remember; to recollect. (Scotch.) 

mind -cd, o. [Eng. mind, a. ; -«</.] 

1. Disposed, Inclined ; having a desire or 
Inclination. 

**J<w«ph . . . w*» tnindnt to put her away 

I riv)ly. 4 -J/oft\w» L 13. 

2. Hating a disposition or mind ; now 6nly 
In composition. 

•'ll *11 wera minded *o, the tlniMi i»bould ceoM." 

Bkakesp. : Sonnet 11. 

•mlnd’-cd-nSss, a. [Eng. minded; -ness.) 
The qualify or state of being minded or dis- 
posed ; disposition, inclination ; ouly la com- 
position. 

mind er, a. [Eng, mind; -«r.) 

1. One who minds or looks after any peraoo 
or thing. 

*2. Au orphan entrusted by n poor-law 
board to the care of a privato person. 

mTn-dcr-or'-iis,a. [latinised from Minderer. 
who it rst exhibited it. (Af«jpn\)J (bceetym.) 

mlndororl splritus, «. 

Warm. : Acetate of ammonia solutioa. 

mind ful, n. [Eng. mind, s. ; -/u/(f).] Atten- 
tive, heedful; having memory; remembering 

Mindful respects that which we wish 
from others ; regardful respects that which 
in itself demands regard or serious thought; 
c&jrrranf rc.HjKieta both that which is com- 
municated, or that which carries its own 
obligation* with itself. 

* mind ful ly. ndv. [Fug. mindful; -/»/.) 
In a mindful manuer ; attentively, hcedfnlly. 

• mind -fiil-ndss, a. tEng. mindful; -thvw.) 
Tin* quality or state of being mindful ; atten- 
tion, heed, regard. 

"Tbi-rv wiw «io mindful nen nmr»nir»t them of run- 

Dtuf i\»iUq.' — Jlottnihsd , Uut. tng, (uu 1QKX) 

mind ing, pr. a. A a. [Mi.no, v.) 

A. k B. Ait pr. ]>ar. jxirtlcip . adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. A* suhst. : The set or state of heeding 
or paying attention; heed, care, regard. 

"The hti»l mtndbrg at tliy 1UL bwt I hi U**."— Sir T 
Store H’ortiu, p. ‘1 

• minding sohool, s. A house In which 
minders or© kept. [M ixm:r, 2 ) 

mind -l8ss, *mind lcsso.o. lEug. mfnd,a. ; 

1. Destitute of a ndml ; not endowed with 
• mlmL 

* 2. Stupid, dull, unthinking, silly. 

** A fro** lout, * mind l**i aUv*‘ 

HKukrif*. . II inter* Tale, 1 . JL 

*3. Cureless, heedless, regnnllcss, forget- 
ful, unmindful, InnUettUvo. 


•mind -sick. * mind 8icko, n. [Eng. mind, 
and sicA.J Disordered in the intellect. 

")!»ii o cunoui «Rw sJsicke pvrvma atterlle eoo- 
dciuuc It."— Uoltnshed . Kntf., bk. U., ck L 

mine, min. a. or poss. pron. [A.S. min, from 
flit a, gei lit. case of the 1st pers. pron. ; cogn. 
with Doth, mein* = mine, from mriua, genit. of 
1st pers. pron.; O. fSax., O. Kris., A O. H. 
Ger. min ; Dan. A Sw. m n ; leel. mtnn ; Dut. 
mijn ; Grr. mefn. My is a shortened f<»nn of 
milt/*.) Belonging to me ; my. [My.] 

"Wherefore kirke ye *t n»y nAcriflew aiul at mine 
olTcrlu,'. which 1 Iiavo connu.itulcU — 1 .Sum, iL 3 j. 

Mine was formerly Used regularly before 
words beginning with a vowel or silent h, my 
be f»we words beginning with a consonant. 
Mine is, however, not now used udjectively 
with iinuiis except in poetry*, its place being 
taken by my. Mine is used absolutely or inde- 
pendently, like thine, his , yours , Ac., and may 
serve cither as n nominative or an objective: 
as, This la mine ; look at mine. 

mine, * mync, s. [Fr. mine, from Low Lat. 
mina; fcp., Port., A Ital. uriua.] [Mine, r.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A subterraneous passage from which 
coal, metals, and metallic ores are obtained. 

“ Whose > litne »hlno» 

On lillla. when bri<cUt« t |>lnu(*U nrc abroiul : 

Thine privately, llk» miner*’ l*ui)>t> in mine*." 

/kieenartt : (iondd>rrt, ill. 5. 

(C) Crude ironstone, known aa raw-mine, 
green-mine, burnt-mine, Ac. 

2. Fig. : A source or store nf wealth or 
anything precious. 

"Tboyiuvt * rich mfn*, which tho pwiteat v|t »od 
tlllliccuce may OU In for over." -NoutA.* Sermons. Vol. 
ILL, »cr. i. 

II. Fort. : An excavation toward or under 
the rampart of a fortress to contain an explo- 
sive charge, to destroy or ellect a breach in an 
enemy's works. The place of deposit is the 
chamber, and the passage leading thereto the 
gallery. Military mines are' known as, com- 
mon ; double ; triple ; defensive, or counter- 
mines ; ollcnsive ; conjunct (several acting 
simultaneously); suiTocating, or camouflet; 
undercharged (producing n crater whose radius 
ia less than the line of least resistance) ; ami 
overcharged or surcharged (producing a crater 
whose radiua ia greater thnn tho lino of least 
resistance). 

He cnlled to hyni hi* liiviien. to thynteot that 
they nhuhl mnko * mt/ne vnuer nil the widlca,"— Der- 
n ert: t'roisturi ; Cron ff via, vo 1 1., cb. clx. 

mine- captain, a. The overseer of a 
mine. 

mine chamber, a. The place of deposit 
of the charge. 

mine dial, s. A kind of magnetic com- 
pass used by miners. 

* mine-digger, s. A miner. 

* mine-man, $. A miner. 

”Tho Tnl/ir-TTn-fi «lo nut find any thing of that 
metal.’*— Doyle : ll'prfci, ill. 09, 

mine, • mync, v.i. & t. [Fr. mfner from 
Low Uat. timu> = to conduct, to lead along a 
lode or vein of metal; ltal. mimirc ; fcjp. A 
Port, minor.) 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Lite rally : 

1, To dig a mine or pit in Ihe earth, for the 
purpose either of obtaining minerals or of 
depositing gunpowder or other explosive mn- 
terlal to blow up anything. 

“Tho rnemy «ud thry eountcniilucd."— 

lef'jh: Hid, World, bk. v. ( cli. ill., t VJ. 

2. To form a burrow or hole In the earth by 
scratching ; i<i form n subterraneous tunnei, 
gallery, or hole ; to burrow, 

* 1L Fig. : To practise secret or underhand 
mcaua of doing Injury*, 

"Tbo rival Iwttx'n* Mid tho lover mine*.* 

Johnson: l am ty of Human M 333. 

B. rraiwifiic ; 

1. Lit. : To dig a wav or remove the sub- 
stratum or foundation from ; to undermine. 

"Rank corruption, rnfnfprpall within. 

InfocU UUMrofl." .SAuA«j/i. Hamlet, 111. 4. 

2. Fig. : To oap ; to destroy by underhand 
or slow degree* ; to ruin by secret or in* 
Rldloua means ; to undermine. 

* mlno’-a-blo, n. [Eng. flifue, v. ; -nfitr.) The 
name ns *M inahle (q.v.). 

"0«>ii*ri*U Nurrl* hnulnj? .... ono nlarv. 

tli»m>f minetjbl* did tin^ally »ot workmen In nnnd 

wlthnlL* —HuclUuift : Voyages, II. liO. 


•mine less, n. [Eng. mine; -lew.) Dcatituta 
of a mine or mines ; without a mine. 

** Jltneless Luako their tumbling *»•'.* t> yield " 

Sylvester . HUte flartas, SCZ. 

• mln-c-on, t. [Minion.) 

min -er, * min -our, i. [Fr. mtu«ur.] 

I. Literally ; 

1. One who digs or ndne9 for minerals o? 
metals. 

"The miners km out of danKcr of damp* when they 
couio to w*trr.* — Hay : On Vie Creation, pt. L 

2. One who forma mines uodcr the walls cl 
a f »rt, town, Ac. 

* IL Ft j. : One who tries lo Injure by 
underhand or secret means. 

"A* the W<ml*arl!<r level* Id* inlechlef *t cltl«, 
the miner htuitc* htuuclf lu ruluiug \ m*t« hvu»n.’- 
Tafler. 

miner s asthma, *. 

rnthol. : A kind of phthisis produced among 
miners by inhaling lamp smoke, and coal dust 
ill the pit Called also Carbonaceous Bron- 
chitis and Black Phthisis. 

min’ cr-al, * min cr all. * myn or al, 

a. A a. [Fr. vunrral , from min^r^ to mine; 
Sp. mfju'ra? ,* Ital. t.imcra/c.l 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

* 2. A mine. 

** Like some ore 

Among * mineral of tor n«l* bime.* 

Sfoiletp, Hamlet, It. L 

II. Mineralogy, Geology, Petrology, <f<\ ; 

* 1. Gen. : Any stony substance, homoge- 
neous or tho reverse, con .stitu ting ]art of the 
earth's crust. The term was applied both to 
minerals in sense 2 and to rucks. 

"All atones, met*)*, mid minerals *ro rr*.l repr- 
table* ; that 1*. grow organically from pMj>rr *eed*. 
well its plant*. "—t^ocke: Moments Sat. Hut., ch. vliL 

2. Spec. : An Inorganic body, homogeneous 
in structure, and having a definite cncmical 
composition. It is sometimes called a simple 
mineral, and is distinguished from a rock, 
which in must cn.ses is au aggregate of more 
simple minerals thaji cue. 

B. /Is adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or consisting of minerals. 
“The lofty Hue* abound with endless *loro 

Of mineral trejuure." BUxckmore : Creation, ill. 

2. Impregnated with minerals or mineral 
mailer : as, mineral waters. 

If Mineral -adipocire. Mineral - tallow = 
Hatchett i nr ; M ineral-caoiitchouc = V.laUrite ; 
Mineral-oil =Xaphtha and Petroleum; Mineral- 
pitch = Pitt mpbilt and Asphaltum ; Mineral- 
resin = Amficr, Amhrite, Anthracoxenite, Bn- 
cnramingite , C^palite, Popple rite, Dy six tile, 
Hircite , K rant life, Mvldletonite, Pyroretinite, 
Jleussinite, Rochledrrite. Schfanite, Sclrretiniir, 
Stnwkite, Tasman ite, and Walchowite ; Mineral- 
tar = Pittasphalt. 

mlncral-aclds, *. j l. 

Chem. : Acids of Inorgnnlc origin. The term 
is chic* l! y np|>licit lo the stronger ncids, sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric, nitric, pltusphuric, Ac. 

mlncral-alkall, s. 

Chem. : An old name for soda, 
minor al -black, a. A native oxido of 
carbon. 

mineral-blue, s. 

Chem. : A term sometimes applied to a mix- 
ture of Prussian blue and g)psum. It pos 
s esses a light- blue colour. 

mineral candles, *. pi Candles made 
of pdiulltu obtaiued Horn tho native briu- 
mens. 

mlnoral-caoutohouo, * (Ei.ATk.niTr.) 
mineral carbon, a. 

Min.: Tho sumo as .MixniAi.-rnAitcoAL 
(q.v.). 

mlnoral-cliamolcon, • 

Chem. : Potassium nmngsuato. When it Is 
dissolved In water, its soldi lun, nt Urst proen, 
Jussi's gradunlly through all the coloured ray* 
!o the ied. These changes of colour are Very 
remarkable, mul he*'** • ~»/»nie*l for the uinii- 
gmmte Its popular name. 

minornl charcoal, t. 

Min. : A soft. Ilbrous, eharecnldlko variety 
t>f coal found in layers in mincrnl coai, and 
usually known as umther-CoaL 
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mineral- eoal, a. 

Min. : A name adopted by Dana for the whole 
of the true coals; by others regaided as a 
synonym of anthracite (q.v.). 

mineral-cotton, s. A fibre formed by 
allowing a jet oi steam to escape through a 
stream of liquid slag, by which it is blown 
into fine white threads, sometimes two or 
three feet in length. These tin cads readily 
break up into smaller ones, and, the colour of 
tue substance being white, the appearance is 
that of a mass of cotton. Being a poor con* 
doctor of heat, owing to the retention of air 
in its interstices, it is used as a covering for 
'Steam-boilers and pipes. 

mineral green, s. [Scheele's oeeen-1 
mineral indigo, s . 

Chem. : A term applied by Keller to the blue 
oxide of molybdenum, formed by the reducing 
action of tin or stannous chloride on recently - 
precipitated molybdic acid, (traits.) 

mineral kermes, s. 

Chem.. : Amorphous trisulphide of antimony, 
mineral kingdom, s. 

Nat. Science : The rendering of the Latin 
■words Regnum Lapideum , used by Linnaeus in 
his Systetna Natune for the “stony*' or in- 
organic kingdom of Nature. He included 
tinder it simple minerals, as mica; rocks, as 
granite ; and fossils, as Millepora. 

mineral-oils, s. pi. [Petroleum.] 
mineral-pitch, s. [Bitumen.] 

mineral purple, 5. A preparation of 
gdd and tin used for colouring glass and por- 
celain. Called also the Purple of Cassius. 

mineral-salt, s. 

Chem. : The salt of a mineral acid. 

mineral-solution, \ Arsenical liquor 
(Liquor potassce arsenilis). 

mineral surveyor, s. A surveyor of 
mines ; one who is veised iu the nature, value, 
aud working of lodes. 

mineral -tar, s. Bitumen of a tarry con- 
sistence. 

mineral-veins, s. pi. [Veins.] 
mineral-waters, s. pi. 

1. Chem. : Waters so far impregnated with 
mineral matter as to give them a peculiar taste 
nr smell, and specific medicinal properties. 
They are usually divided into four classes — 
carbonetted, or those containing free carbonic 
acid gas; chalybeate, or those impregnated 
with iron ; saline, such as contain considerable 
quantities of neutral salts, as sulphate of 
magnesia, chloride of .sodium, &c. ; and sul- 
phurous, or waters containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The sulphurous waters are readily 
recognised by their disagreeable smell, and 
th dr property of tarnishing silver. Artificial 
mineral waters are frequently prepared in the 
laboratory, in imitation of the natural waters. 
The term mineral waters is also applied to 
artificial aerated waters, containing minute 
quantities of the salts of soda, potash, or lithia. 

2. Cleol . : Natural mineral waters are gene- 
rally connected with recent or extinct volca- 
noes, and they are most common in volcanic 
regions. Some are thermal. 

mineral wax, s. 

Min. : A name applied to Scheererite and 
to the wax-like miuerals of the Paralfin group. 
[Padaffin, 2.] 

mineral-yellow, s. 

Him. ; A term sometimes applied to the 
yellow oxychlorides of lead, used as pigments. 
Sometimes called Patent yellow. 

♦ min'-er-al-ist, s. [Eng. mineral ; >ist.] Ooe 
skilled in minerals ; a mineralogist. 

min-er-al-i-za-tlon.s. [Eng. mineraU^c); 
-ation.] ‘The act or process of mineralizing; 
the process or state of being converted into a 
mineral. 

min'- er-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. mineral : -U:e.] 
A. Trans. : To convert into a mineral ; to 
give mineral qualities or properties to ; to im- 
pregnate with mineral substances or matter. 
Water containing calcareous or siliceous 
matter in solution can replace decaying ani- 
mal or vegetable matter lying at the bottom 
or floating, by substituting for them calca- 


reous or siliceous matter, the latter especially 
retaining not merely the external and internal 
cast of a shell, but even the medullary rays of 
exogenous wood. 

B. Intrans. : To make excursions for the 
purpose of collecting specimens of minerals ; 
to go on min era logical excursions. 

mtn-er-al-iz-er, s. [Eng. m in eralvfe); -er.] 
A substance which has the power or property 
of mineralizing ; a substance which combines 
with a metal to form an ore. 

min-er-a-log'-ic, min-er-a-log"-ie-al, 

a. [Eng. mins.ralog(y); -ic % - icai. ] Of or per- 
taining to mineralogy, or the science of min- 
erals. 

" Mischief done to a beautiful object near thi* place 
by some mineralogical tourists.**— Southey : Letter*. 
lv. 13t 

mlner-a-lof^-ie-al-ly, a£v. [Eng. min- 
er alogical ; -ly.] According to the principles 
of mineralogy ; with reference to mineralogy. 

min-er-SX-o-gist, s. [Eng. mlncralag(y) ; 
- ist ; Fr. mineralogiste ; Sp. A Ital. mineralo- 
gist e.] 

1. Ord. Jang. : One who is versed in miner- 
alogy ; one who treats or discourses ou the 
nature and properties of minerals. 

"There [are] also many authors that deny it. and 
the exactest mineralogists have rejected it.** — Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt , hk. iL, ch. L 

2. Z 00 L : A name given by collectors to the 
gasteropodous molluscs of the genus Phorus 
(q.v.), wdiich attach stones to the margin of 
their shells. (S. P. Woodward.) 

min er-aT-o-gize, v.i. [Eng. mincraJog(y) ; 
•izc.J To collect or study minerals. 

" He was botaulzingor minemlogizina with GToole'a 
chaplain," — J tiu Edgeworth : Ennui, ch. xi. 

min er-al-o gy, s. [Eng. mineral, and Cr. 
Aoyos (logos) = a discourse, a treatise ; Fr. 
minemlogie; Ital. & Sp. mincralogia.] 

Nat. Hist. ; A science treating of those natu- 
ral inorganic products of the earth which pos- 
sess definite physical and chemical characters. 
Its objects are to point out the various means 
to be adopted to ascertain the chemical com- 
position and physical characters of inorganic 
substances, to determine their specific rela- 
tions, to examine into their inodes of occur- 
rence, and their associations, with a view to 
establishing a systematic classification. 

Simple minerals appear to have been known 
from very early times ; but little or no pro- 
gress, however, seems to have been made 
towards establishing any well -defined char- 
acters by which they could be recognised, 
till in 1(509 Nicolaus Steno, a Dane, made 
the discovery that in crystals of quartz the 
angles of inclination of adjoining faces were 
constant, and that the number of faces and 
their grouping, notwithstanding variations in 
size, were always the same. In this year also 
the doubly-refracting property of Iceland Spar 
was observed. In 1072, quartz, which had 
becu already designated by the Arabians 
crystal (clear ice), was shown by Robert Boyle 
to be heavier than an equal bulk of water by 
more than two to one, ice being bulk for 
bulk lighter than water. In 1772 Rmn£ de 
l isle announced that the various shapes of 
crystals of the same product were intimately 
related. lie showed that all the forms then 
known could be derived from one of six, 
which he called primitive forms. The Abb! 
llaiiy in 17S4 discovered that ten forms, in- 
cluding the six of de 1’Isle, could be pro- 
duced from various minerals by cleavage, and 
that these must be the true primitive forms. 
Haiiy also propounded a theory of the struc- 
ture* of crystals, as to the relations of the 
secondary planes to those of the primitive 
form. Prof. Weiss, of Berlin (1S09-1S15), es- 
tablished fundamental lines, which he called 
axes, and to which he showed how all the 
primitive forms and secondary planes were 
related. Subsequently, though independently. 
Mohs (1820-1S25) arrived at a division of 
crystals into four systems of crystallization 
which coincided with the four axial groups of 
Weiss. He also announced two other systems 
of crystallization, in consequence of more pre- 
cise measurements being obtainable by the use 
of the retlertive goniometer. The discovery by 
Mai us in ISOS that a ray of ordinary light re- 
flected at a certain angle from a glass plate pos- 
sessed the same properties as that which em- 
erged from Iceland Spar, enabled Brewster in 
1S19 to point out the intimate relation which 


existed between the cleavage form of a mineral 
and its action upon light. Brewster's classi- 
fication of crystals on optical grounds agieed 
with that of Weiss and Mohs on geometrical 
ones, with the exception of two of the systems. 
The existence of the two additional systems 
of crystallization formerly announced by 
Mohs was, however, now established through 
their difference in optical characters from the 
other systems. Thus, six natural systems of 
crystallization are shown to include all possible 
crystal forms. The early attempts at classifi- 
cation were very vague, and were founded on 
supposed external differences, being divided 
into Earths, Stones, and Metals. Cronstedt’s 
Essay (175S) was the first foreshadowing of a 
principle in a system of classification. The 
earths he classed as Calcareous, Siliceous, 
Argillaceous, and soon. Werner’s last system, 
published in 1817, after his death, divided 
lossils (as minerals were then called) into 
fourclasses: viz., Earthy, Saline, Combustible, 
and Metallic. The system of Haiiy (1S01), 
like that of Werner, was a mixed one, but it 
was the first to direct attention to the im- 
portance of crystallographic form to a system 
of classification. In 1816 Berzelius published 
a system founded on the view that all 
chemical compounds consisted of an electro- 
positive and an electro-negative part, the 
former being the metal and the latter the 
acid. The discovery of isomorphism by 
Mitscherlicb eventually rendered this system 
unworkable. In 1820 Mohs published his 
Natural History System of Mineralogy, in which 
the chemical composition was ignored, and 
the arrangement based on crystalline form 
(together with cleavage), hardness, and spe- 
cific gravity. Mohs selected a suite of ten 
minerals, which he numbered in tbeir order ol 
increasing hardness, and called it the Seale of 
Hardness, so that that quality in a mic-ral 
could be designated by 3, 4*5, &c, This scale 
is still employed. [Hardness, II. 3.] The 
most perfect but mixed system is that pub- 
lished by Gustav Rose in 1S52. It combines 
a chemical with a crystallographic arrange- 
ment. In this system natural groups of 
minerals, also the isoraorplious, dimorphous, 
and trimorphous series, are brought together. 
It forms the basis of the systems of arrange- 
ment. adopted in many large collections at the 
present time. 

Ml ner’-va, s. [Lat., from the same root as 
mens — mind, mcmini = to remember, vStc.] 

Rom . Mythol. : The Latin goddess corre- 
sponding to, and frequently confounded with, 
tue Grecian Pallas or Athene (q.v.). At Rome 
she had three temples : one on the Capitol, 
which she shared with Jupiter and Juno; a 
second on the Avcntine ; and a third on the 
Cceli.in mount. !She was represented as a 
young woman, with a grave ami noble counte- 
nance, clothed in armour, and having on her 
breast the jegis with a border of serpents, and 
the Medusa's head in the centre. 

Minerva-press, s . 

Bibliog. : The name of a printing-press for- 
merly existing in Leadenhall Street, London ; 
also the name given to a series of ultra-senti- 
mental novels issued from this press at the 
close of the eighteenth and the beginning oi 
tli is century. 

* mf-ner'-val, s. [Minerva.] A gift from a 
scholar to a ‘master. 

•• The chief mlnerrnl which he bestowed upon that 
eociety ."—Backet ; Life of William*. L 96. 

* imn'-er-y, s. [Eng. mine ; -ry .] A collec- 
tion or number of mines; a mining district. 

" But churches, houses, and gardens are free from 
this custom of the minery." — Fuller: Worthies ; Derby* 
ihtre. 

mi-nette', ». [Fr.] 

Petrol. : One of the mica traps. It contains 
mngnesium, mica, some free quartz, and smiie 
hornblende or agate. It occurs in dykes. The 
term niinette is applied especially to the more 
crystalline kinds. Others may be felstoees. 
(Lycll.) A felsitic matrix, containing much 
mica, and sometimes distinct crystals of horn- 
blende. (Coffu.) 

mm'-e-ver, s . [Miniver.] 

* minf* * myng, v.t. [A.S. mengan.] 

1. To mix, to mingle (q.v.). 

" The busy bee, her hoove now ehe minges 

Surrey: Descript, qf Spring, 

2. To mention. 

•* To mtnge thy father’s odious name.*' 

Ba It: Satire *, IV. li. SO. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go not, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian. as, ce — o ; ey -- a . iia = kw. 
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min’ glc, • myn-gell, v.t. A i. [A freq. 
fiom Mul. Lug. mwig, meng — to mingle, to 
mix ; A.S. menga n, mencgan , imrugan = to 
mix, to become mixed ; cogu. with Dut. menge- 
lea = to mingle; r?urngen=to mix; 0. Fris. 
mengia =■ to mix; led. menga; Ger. mengen . 
From the same root as among, monger, mongrel.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. To mix up together, so as to unite in ono 
whole ; to combine, to compound, to blend. 

"Wo take while, and mingling It with red, luake a 
third distinct colour.’* — south : Sermont, voL vit, 
*<*r 1. 


* 2. To mix up ; to confuse. 

** Come on, let v» descend©, ami myngell theyr tougo 
•uen."— OVneHj xL Iliil.1 

* 3. To join io society ; to associate. 


** The skipping king . . . 

J/tnjlM his royalty with capering fools.** 

Shake*}* : 1 Henry 1 1*„ HL 2. 


* 4. To debase by mixture ; to contaminate. 
B. Intrant. ; To be or become mixed, united, 
joined, or associated. 


•• Hut, oh. linmflne Fate t* hare waited long 
An hour Uko this, and mingleti in the throng.** 

Vtieay : W indtor Cattle. 


* min’ gle, s. [Minole, p.) A mixture ; a con- 
fused mass or body ; a medley. 

"Tru III pe tern, 

With brsucn din hlaat you the city's ear, 

Muko mingle with our rattling tabourlne*.' 

Shake ip. : Antony k C'Uofxitra, iv. *. 

* mingle-manglo, *myngle- 
manglC, s. A medley, a hotch-potch ; a 
confused mass. 

•• Let the matters that haue In times past hene made 
• mingle-mangle, he called sgayno to the true square 
of flodi wurde.**— Gardner : V/ True Obedience, p. 3 j. 

* mingle mangle, v.f. To confuse ; to 
make a medley of. 

" Ue either coodeinneth thelawe. In that It correct, 
eth not lylthlnes. or backhltcth It aa though It were 
to mu he myngl«-ma>igled, and walowy»he.'— Cdal : 
Jamei iv. 

* mingle- mangleness, s. Confusion. 

"I w lali you could see what Is done, which for oddity, 
m i ngle ma nglenett, and out-of-the-wayne-n may »ie 
with anything tliat has ever preceded it,”— Southey : 
Letter!, Iv. 66. 


* min gle-a ble, a. [Eng. mingle, v. ; -able.) 
Capable of lieing mixed. 

"(Quicksilver may. In convenient vessels, he reduced 
(at least lu great mrt| into a thin liquor like water, 
and mittffl«*ible with it ."—Boyle: 11 or**, L 6*9. 

min gled (gled as geld), pa. par. or o. 
[Minule, v.J 

min'-gled \p (gled as geld), adv . [Eng. 
wangled ; -ly.) In a mixed or confused mau- 
ner; confusedly. 

* min glc me nt, 5. [Eng. mingle, v. ; -ment.) 
The act of mingling ; the state of being 
mingled or mixed. 

mln'-gler, s. (Eog. mingl(e); -er.J One who 
mingles or mixes. 

"Such brewers and minglert of wine .**— Harmar : 
Beta, p. MO. 

min' glirig, pr. par., a., & s. (Mingle, v.] 

A. v B* At pr. par. <C parfiefp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As rubst. : The act of mixing together ; 
the state of being mingled or mixed. 

"Sound Is likewise meliorated hy the mingling oi 
open air with pcul air ."— tiacon : Hat. Hitt., | iJJ. 

* min’ gling adv. (Eng. mingling ; -ly.) 
In a mingling or confusing manner. 

Mln-gro U-qm, s. [Sec def.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native or lohabitant of 
Mingrella. 

2. Chureh Hist (PL): Greek Clirlslians, na- 
tives of fdmgrella, a part of Old Georgia, and 
followers of Cyrillus and Methodius. They 
do not baptlzo their children till tho eighth 
year, and observe other peculiarities of ritual 
and discipline. (Shipley.) 


• min' lard (1 as y), a. (M ioniard.] 

• min’ lard I 20 (1 as y), r.f. (Mioniardise, 
r.J 

• mInMfU*d-XZ0 (las y),*. [MiaNiAnoiaE,*.] 

• mln'-l-ftto, r.f. fT-at. miniatus, pa. par. of 
winio, from minium = ml leud or vermilion. J 
To [iaint or tinge with red or vermilion. 

"Tlie capitals lu the body of the text are miniated 
with a I’cn.”— IVarton • Hut. Fnglith Poetry, VoL lit. 

•min’ I ato, a. [Misiate, v.) ridnied or 
tinged with red or veiimlion; Illuimnnted. 


* min I a tor’-e, s. [ftal.J An illuminator, 
a miniaturist. [Miniature, *., A. 2.J 

" The miniature Ktliolwold." 

T. B. Aldrich . Friar Jerome t Beautiful Book. 

min ia ture, s. & a. [ItaL miniotura =a 
miniature, from min info, pa. nar. of m i n in re 
=, to dye or |»aint with red lead or vcrmiliou ; 
Lat. ntintim = rcd lead ; Fr. miniature.] 

A. As substantive : 

* I. Ited lead, cinnabar, vermilion. 

* 2. Lettering ill red lead or vermilion for 
distinctness ; red letter ; rubrical distinction. 

** If the names of other saint* aredistlngulshed with 
miniature, hers (th© blessed Virgin's] ought to shin© 
lu ^<jld. "— Z/icAva ; Scrmoni. ii. Vi. 

# 3. The art of drawing pictures in little, 
being done with red lead. (Mount.) 

4. A painting, generally a portrait, of small 
dimensions, executed for the most i>art on 
ivory, vellum, or paper, of a thick and fine 
quality ; a minute picture, whether delineating 
landscape or figures, or a copy of a larger 
picture. 

5. Anything represented on a greatly re- 
duced scale. 

•* Tragedy is the miniature of human life; an rplck 
poem is the draught at U-u^tli.' ■— iiryden ; Y%rg\l; 
Aintid. (D«*L| 

6. A greatly reduced scale, style, or form. 

"Wo may reasonably presume It [the eurdcii of 
EdcnJ to have heeii the earth lu miniature. —Horne '. 
W ork*, vol. iv.. dis. 2. 

* 7. Distinctive or particular trait of features. 

B. As adj. : la miniature ; on a very small 
scale ; greatly reduced in size. 

** Here «batl the pencil hid its colour* flow. 

And make a mimature creation grow,” 

tftiy The Fan, i. 

* mln'-Ia-tiire, v.t. [Miniatuhe, a.] Tore- 
present or depict iu miniature or on a small 
scale. 

* min’ ia-tiir-Ist, s. [Eng. mijitafwr(t‘); -fsf.] 
Uue who paints miniatures. 

* mln’-l-biia, s. [From I*at. minor = less, 
with suff. -bus, in imitation of omnibi/s.J A 
light sort of vehicle or carriage to accommo- 
date four persona, and drawn by one horse. 

min'-ie, s. (From Captain Mini£, an instruc- 
tor of the French School of Musketry at Vin- 
cennes.] (Seo the compounds.) 

minie-buUet* mlnle-ball, s. A form 
of bullet invented by Capt. Minie, in 1S47. It 
was cylindrical, with an ogival poiut, with 
an iron cup placed iu a cavity at its base, ntid 
was slightly smaller than the bore of the 
existing rifle; but hy the explosion of the 
charge the cup was forced up into the hollow 
and thus expanded the lower part of the pro- 
jectile, which pressed into the grooves of the 
rilling. It was afterwards applied to any 
rifle. 

minie rifle, s. A rifled musket with a 
minic-bullet, cylindro-conoidal in form, was 
introduced into the British army in 1851. It 
weighed 10 lbs. 8 $ oz., had a bore of *702 inches, 
aud was sighted up to 1,000 yards. [Rifle.] 

•mln’-I-fy, v.t. (Lat. minus = lcaa ; Eng. 
sull'. - fy .) To make little or less. 

•*I» man magnified or minified f *' — Southey : The 
Doctor, ch. cxcxvu. 

* rnln ’-I -kin, a. & s. (Prob. a dimin. from 
minion (q.v.) ; Dut. minnekyn =a cup.d.] 

A. As adj. : Small, diminutive, dainty. 

"Ami for ono hlaat of thy mlnlliu mouth. 

Thy sheep •hall take no harm." 

hhaketp. : Lear, ill. *. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A darling, a favourite, a minion, a pet. 

2. A small sort of pin. 

II. Mus. : A small sort oTgut string formerly 
used In the lute, viol, and other stringed 
Instruments. 

min’ Im, * min ime, * mln-um, * min- 
umo, s. <fc a. [Fr. miiiiwi', from Lat. mnu- 
m urn, minitmum, accus. of minbnuf, minion us 
= vcry small.] 

A. As substantive : 

• L Ordinarj/ Language: 

1. A little man or In-ing ; a dwarf, a pigmy. 

“ Minimi of nature." J Idton: P. L., vlL ««2. 

2. A minnow (q.v.). 

• 3. A short poem. 

" To mak* on* minima of thy p<>>re hainliuayd.* 
Spent* r F. VI. r . 31 


IL Technically : 

1. Eocles. Church HL<4. (PL): The popular 
naino of the Minim- Hermits founded by St. 
Francis of Pa. da (14 10-1 507). The rule and 
dress closely resemble those of the Francis- 
cans, but the life led by the members i.s in 
great measure contemplative. They were 
called Minims by their founder to humble 
them below the Franciscans, who call them- 
selves Friars Minor. The order cons-sts of 
monks, nuns, and tertiarics (q.v.). (/l(Wu <C 
Arnold.) 

2. Med. : The smallest liquid measure, 
generally regarded qs equal to one drop. 
Sixty minims make one fluid drachm. 

3. Mus. : A time character of the value of two 
crotchets. In modern music it is second in 
value to the semibreve now held to be the 
time standard, but in ancient music it was, 
os its name implies, of the shortest duratiou. 
Morley (Introd. to Practicall Musicke, 1601) as- 
cribes the lirst use, if not the invention, 
of the minim to Philippo de Yiirhico, a 
musician of the fourteenth century, who is 
also credited with the invention of the 
crotchet. 

*4. Print. : A small kind of type; minion* 
B. As adj . : Very little. 

"Turned round each minim prettim-a* of fnca'* 

Tennant : Antler Fair, vi. CQl 

* min Ime, s. [Minim.] 

* mm’-i-ment (1), s. (Muniment.) 

* min'-i-ment (2), s. [I*at. minimum. = the 
least.] A jewel, a trinket, a trifle, a toy. 

** Upon a day as she him sate beside. 

By chance he certaine monmrnf* forth drew." 

Spenter : F. V-. IV. Mil. 8. 

* min-im-If'-I-^en5e, s. (Formed from Lat 
minimus = least, in imitation of mo^nt^. 
cence.] Little doings. 

** 'Wlien all your magnificences and m y mi n » mificenee* 
arv flu is hed. ■ — IFn lp>de : Letter*. 1L 122. 

* min'- 1 ini n ess, s. [I*at. minimus = least ; 
Eng. sutr. -u^ss.] Extreme smallness. 

"The very mmimineu, os J may say, of It."— A*- 
drewei : Work*. L 160. 

min'-l-mizo, v.t. [Eng. jninim(nm ); *iz/.] 
io reduce to a minimum ; to make as little as 
possible in size, degree, or importance. 

"It was a bold ©xi>c rime nt. hut every mean* wm 
taken to minimi*© the exiwnmerital Iwtturca in Ui« 
designs."— Brit. (Quart. Review, |vli. #L 

mln -I mum,i. [Lat.J The smallest amount! 
or degree; the least assignable quantity in a 
given case ; opposed to nutximum (q.v.). 

minimum-thermometer, s. A ther- 
mometer constructed to register the lowest 
point reached between observations. [Ther- 
mometer.] 

* mln -I mus, s. [Lat. = least.] A being of 
the smallest size ; anything very small. 

" Oet yon gone, yon dwarf. 

You minlmu*. of hlnd’rlng knot-grass 

Shake! p. : MitUumtiutr Right i Dream. Hi. 2. 

min’ tng, • myn yngo, pr. par., a., & #. 
IMine, p.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. ^5 adjeclivt: 

I. Literally: 

1. Burrowing iu tho earth ; forming mines. 

2. Used in the construction of mines ; used 
by miners; aa, m i n in g tools. 

3. Occupied in tho construction and carry- 
ing on of mines: as, a mining company. 

4. Full of mines : os, a mining district* 

• IL Fig . .* Working by underhand or secret 
means ; insidious. 

" llatr. who*© tninln-f depths so IntcrTsu©, 

That they can nnn-t no more." 

Byron : Child* Harold, HI. M 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Tho net of constructing 
mines; the act or habit of burrowing in tho 
earth. 

II. Technically: 

Hist. : Dr. Birch places tho discovery by 
Hie Egyptians of a mino of "innfka" (tur- 
quoise Y) at Wady M.igtirn, In tlie Peninsula 
uf Sunil, In thu fourth McmohiU* dynasty, 
between 3,000 and 2,000 ii.c* Tubal Cain wan 
mi Instructor of every artificer In brass (ro|>- 
per) mid iron. It was omd of Canaan, "out 
of whose hills thou innyt-ft! dig brass” (cop|M>i) 
(Dent* viil. l»), and Job refers to milling and 
metallurgy (xxviii. 1, 2, Ac,), HenslutUs say* 


boiL b ; p^Ttt, )o^l ; cat, 9oU, chorus, 9hln, bon^h ; go, ncm ; thin, Ibis ; B m, a ? ; oxpoct, ^Conophon, oxist* ph = L 
-clan, tlitn — shan, -tlon, a 1 on — shun ; -(Ion, -jlon — zhiln* -clous, -tlous, -sious — alius, -bio, cllo, Ac. b^l, dgL 
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that tlie Phoenicians had quite bored through 
a mountain in the Island of Thasos (vi. 46, 
47). As early as the fourth century b.c. the 
silvermiues of Lnnrium, in Attica, were worked 
by the Athenians. The Romans, when they 
held Spain, worked the quicksilver mines of 
Almaden. The Phoenicians of Gades (Cadiz), 
according to Strabo, traded with the Cassi- 
terides (Scilly Islands) for tin and lead. Dur- 
ing the Roman occupation of Britain, mining 
was carried on ; it afterwards declined, and, 
when revived, it was chiefly in the hands of 
the Jews. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
German miners were encouraged to settle in 
Briton, but soon native skill and industry 
rendered foreign aid unnecessary. About 1620, 
blasting rock by gunpowder commenced ; in 
the next century the steam engine was intro- 
duced, and in 1815 there followed, for coal 
mines, the Davy lamp. 

2. Art £ Operations: Mining is prosecuted 
with the view of obtaining metallic ores for 
smelting, or other mineral deposits— as coal, 
rock-salt, diamonds, or other precious stones. 
Sometimes these are found on the surface, 
especially where cliffs are exposed; diamonds, 
gold-dust, &c„ are sometimes obtainable from 
gravels overlying the more solid rocks, but, as 
a rule, mining operations cannot be prosecuted 
successfully except by sinking shafts and 
carrying on subterranean operations. Coal 
seams, which were originally horizontal, and 
even now may dip at only a low angle, are 
more easily reached than metallic lodes oc- 
curring in veins and fissures which, as a rule, 
descend at a high angle, or even vertically to 
the interior of the earth. [Vein.] In both cases 
a shaft or shafts must be sunk, the roof, when 
undermined supported, and galleries run to 
reach nr follow the course of the vein or seam. 

3. Law: Mines belong to the owner in fee 
simple of the land, except gold and silver 
mines, which are the sovereign’s by virtue of 
the royal prerogative A tenant for life may 
work old mines on the iand he occupies, but 
not open new ones. If a inan follows a lode 
from his own land under that of his neighbour, 
he commits a trespass. 

mining-companies, s. pi. The name 
given to the companies formed in Britain in 
1S25 for working mines in Mexico and South 
America, many of which came to a disastrous 
end. Afterwards it was extended to all com- 
panies of a similar kind. 

min-ion (i as y) (1), a. & a. [Fr. mignon ; 

Ital. miyuone, From M. II. Ger. minne; O. II. 

’ Ger. minna, minni =■ memory, remembrance, 
love.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A darling, a favourite (in a good sense). 

"Immortall minions In their Milker's sight ' 

Stirling: Domes* day, Twelfth Moure. 

2. An unworthy favourite ; a creature ; a 
servile dependant. 

••The minion of Jeffreys was. as might have been 
expected, preferred by JameA — Macaulay: Hat. 
Eng . ch. It. 

*3. A ravmirite fancy, liking, or disposition. 

••The particular minion of his affections was world- 
lincss.'' — South: Sermons, vol. lit, ser. 6. 

II, Technically : 

1. Print. : A size nf type between nonpareil 
and brevier. 

This line is printed in Minion type. 

* 2. Ordn. : An old 4-pounder gun, about 
seven feet long. (Marlowe: 2 Taniburlaine , 
hi. 3.) 

* B. As adj. : Dainty, email, delicate, fine, 
trim. 

*' On his mitiion barpe full well play© he can. * 

Pleasaunte Path untie, Ac.. C. ilij. 

^ Minton* of the moon : Highwaymen, foot- 
pads. (Shakesp. : l Henry IP., i. 2.) 

min' -Ion (i as y) (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
The siftings of ironstone after calcination at 
the iron lurnaces. (Weale.) 

* min' ion (i as y) (3), s. [Lat. minium.) 
Red lead, vermilion, cinnabar. 

" Let them paint t heir faces with minion and ceruse.'* 
— Burton : A not. (f Melancholy, p. 473. 

min ion-ette'(i as y ),«. & a. [Eng. minion; 
dunin. sutf. -efte.) 

A. As subsfanfire : 

Print. : A small Taney type. (American.) 

* B. As adj. : Delicate, effeminate. 

*• His tninioiicffe face."— Walpole : Letters, 1. 205. 


* min'-Ion-ing (i as y), s. [Eng. minion (1) ; 

• ing .) Kind treatment. 

•‘With sweet behaviour and soft minioning." 

Mar st on : Malcontent, Iv. 8. 

* min -ion -Ize (i as y), v.t. [Eng. minion (I) ; 
~ize.] To favour. 

** Whom . . . His grace did mini anise." — Davies : 
Holy Jioode, p. 26. 

* min -ion like, *min' ion-ljr (i as y), 

adv. [Eug. minion (1); dike; ~ly .] 

1. Like a minion. 

2. Daintily, finely, affectedly. 

"Hitherto will our sparkfull youth lau^h ni their 
great-grandfathers' English, who hod more care to do 
wel than to Bpeak minionlikef — Camden : Hemntnes. 
to. 25. 

* min '-ion-ship (1 as y), s. [Eng. minion 
(1); -ship.] The quality or state of being a 
minion. 

"The favourite Luines atrengthueth himself more 
In his minionship.” — Sowell: Letters, hit. i., § 1, let. 1. 

min i op'-ter-i, $. pi [Miniopterus.] 

Zool : A group of bats, of the Vespertilio- 
nine alliance, family Vesper! ilionidte (q.v.). 
It contains two genera, Miniopterus and 
Natalus, characterized by the gTeat elevation 
of the crown of the head above the face-line, 
and by the separation of the upper incisors 
from the canines and from each other. 

min-I -bp'-ter us, s. [Mod. Lat. from Gr. 
■* /tiwos (minuos). assumed by grammarians as 
the root of pavvOw (minutho)=z to lessen, to 
curtail, and Trrepoe (/?teron) = a wing.] 

ZooZ. : The typical genus of the group 
Miniopteri (q.v.). The crown of the head is 
abruptly raised from the face, the upper in- 
cisors in pairs, separated from the canines ; 
ears separate, the outer margin extending 
forward nearly to the mouth ; nostrils simple ; 
tail as long as the head and body, and entirely 
enclosed within the inteiTcmoral membrane. 
It has a wide geographical range, through the 
Eastern Archipelago to Australia, westward 
through Burmah and Ceylon, to Madagascar, 
Africa, Asia Miuor, and Southern Europe, as 
far north as Switzerland and Austria. Brown, 
grayish or black to reddish -gray nr reddish- 
brown. Miniopterus Schrribersii is Schreiber's 
Bat, an inhabitant of caves ; At. tristis is from 
the Philippine, M. australis from the Loyalty 
Islands, and M. blepotis is an eastern species. 

* nun-I-ous, a. [Lat. minium = red-lead, 
vermilion.) Red. 

“They hold the sea receive th a red and min I'm* 
tincture from springs, wells, and cui rents, that faU 
into it."— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. ix. 

* min' ish, * men us en, * myn-ysshe, 

v.t. [Fr. 7 ii€nuw€r=to diminish, to extenuate, 
from Low Lat. * minuZio, minuto — to reduce 
to fragments; Lat. minutia: = fragments, from 
min ut ns — small, minute; ltal. minnzzare.) 
Td lessen, to diminish, to cut off, to reduce. 
"Ye shall not* mini*/* ought from your bricks of 
your daily task ." — Exodus vi. 19. 

* min' ish ment, s. [Eng. minish; - ment .] 
The act of diminishing ; diminution, lessen- 
ing. 

"*Byblm reputed ns a mlnishment, and a withdrawal 
of the honor dew© to himself .” — Sir T. More : Worker, 
p. 145. 

* min-is-tel-lo, $. [Minister, $.] A petty 
minister. 

"What pitiful Mini stellas, what pigmy Presbyters !" 
—Gauden: Tears of the CAwrcIi, p. 194. 

min is-ter, * min-is-tre, * myn-ys-tre, 

$. [Fr. ministre, from Lat. 7ni/usZrur?i. accus. 
of minister = a servant, from the same root 
as minor, minimus, minim; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. nuuwZro.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A servant, an attendant; one who acts 
under the orders and authority of another. 

*' He closed the book, and he gave it again to the 
minister, and sat down. "— Lu ke lv. 20. 

2. A servant or messenger from God. 

"Angels and minteter* of grace, defend us." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, I. 4. 

3. One who is employed to a certaiu end ; 
an agent, a medium, an instrument. 

" Demons accura'd. dire ministers of woe." 

Pope : llomer ; Odyssey xl. 76. 

4. Anything employed or used as a means 
to an end ; a medium, a means, an instrument ; 
one who or that which supplies anything; a 
source. 

“Much conversant with Heaven, she often holds, 
With those fair ministers of light to man .... 
Sweet conference." Cowpcr Task, v. 606. 


5. One to whom is entrusted the adminis- 
tration or direction of affaire of state ; one 
employed in the administration of a branch 
of the government. 

" Very different training wiw necessary to form a 
great minister for foreign affairs." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 

6. A delegate, an ambassador, the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign at a foreign court. 

7. The pastor of a church, duly authorized 
or licensed to preach and administer the 
sacraments. 

II. Eceles, £ Church Hist. (PI.): Five assist- 
ants to the General of the Jesuits, elected by 
the general congregation, and empowered to 
represent to the head of the Order anything 
irregular which they may have observed in hia 
government. 

Ministers of the Sick : 

Ecclrs. £ Church Hist. : A congregation or 
riests and lay-brothers, founded by St. 
amillus of Lellis in 1586, and raised to the 
rank of a religious order in 1591 by Pope 
Gregory XIV. Their special work is the care 
of the eick in hospitals. The dress ie that of 
secular priests, with a large brown cross on 
the soutane and on the cloak. (Addis £ 
Arnold.) 

minister-general, s. 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : The title given to 
the head of the Order by the Franciscans and 
Capuchins. 

minister-provincial, s. 

Eccles. £ Church Hist. : The head of a pro- 
vince among the Franciscans and Capuchins. 

min -is-ter, * min is tre, * myn is- 
tre, * myn-ys-tre, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. min- 
ister, from Lat. miuisfro, from minister = a 
servant, a minister; Sp. Port, mitustrar; 
Ital. mimsfrare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To afford, to supply, to give, tD present, 
to suggest. 

*' If you three will but minister such iwsWtaiu.©.'* 
Shakesp: Mach Ado About Sot h ing, ii. L 

2. To perform, to execute, to render. 

* 3. To administer, to direct. 

"On© alone rnmufrrfA all things."— Chaucer : Boo. 
thins, bk. UL 

4. To administer medicinally. 

"A poison which the friar subtly hath ministered." 

Shakesp. : Borneo A Juliet, It. 6 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To perform the duties of a servant Dr 
attendant; to perform service; to act aa an 
attendant. 

"And Immediately sh© arose and ministered onto 
them ." — Luke iv. 39. 

2. To perform the duties of a priest. 

"Tb©re they shall lay their garmeuts wherein they 
minister.'’— Ezekiel xlii. 14. 

3. To supply things needTul ; to furnish or 
proride things necessary. 

4. To supply remedies. 

"Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased t" 

Shake*}*. : Macbet\ ▼. 3. 

min-is-ter'-i-al, n- [Fr. ministlrirl, from 
ministre=a minister (q.v.); Sp. ministerial ; 
Ital. ministeriale.] 

]. Of or pertaining to ministering nr the 
performance of services ; attendant for ser- 
vice ; acting at command. 

2. Pertaining to a minister of state , acting 
as a minister ; pertaining to executive offices, 
as distinct from judicial. 

"It was his part to direct and order well, hut th© 
part of others to perform th© ministerial offices."— 
Baker : Charles /. (ail. 1629). 

* 3, Pertaining to ministers or the gospel ; 
sacerdotal ; used in divine worship : as, min- 
isterial dress. 

4. Occupied by ministers of state. 

"Very solid and very brilliant talents distinguished 
th© ministerial tenches,”— Burke : Appeal from the 
Aew to th * Old Whigs. 

* 5. Tending to promote, aid, or advance a 
result or end ; aiding, promoting. 

" Eullcht’ulng spirits, and tnimstenVi? flames.** 

Prior : Solomon, il. 642. 

mln-is-ter' l al-ist, $. lEng. ministerial; 
-isf.] In politic, a supporter of the ministry 
in office. 

mm -is-ter' l-al ly, adv. [Eng. ministerial; 
*ly.] Iu a ministerial manner or character. 

min'-is-ter-mg, pr. par. &a. [Minister, ».) 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, re, ce — e ; ey — a ; qu = kw. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub, cure, unite, eiir, rule, full ; try. 
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B. >4j adj. : Acting or serving as a subor- 
dinate agent; serving under superior autho- 
rity; helping, tending. 

•'Are they not all minlsftring xplriix T H — Beb. L 14. 

* min is -ter -y, a. [Ministry.) 

* min' - Is -tra - 9y, [Lat. wiinistro/io = 
ministration (q.v.).j Ministration. 

"min Is-tral, a. [Eng. ministry*; -a/.) Of 
or pertaining to a minister; ministerial. 

* min is trant, n. k s. (hat miniatrans, pa. 

t <ar. of ministro = to serve, to mimster (q.v.) ; 
tal. mfnisfraute.] 

A. Asadj. : Performing the duties or part 
of an attendant or minister; ministering; 
acting under command ; attendant. 

"Swift flitflit* of Miigt'l* minhtront 
Amy'J In glory on my cup U> utieml." 

J tillon . /*. IL, IL 585. 

B. Ak subst. : One who ministers ; a ser- 
vant, a minister. 

• min -is tra' tlon, * min is-tra-ci-oun, 
* min is - tra-cy-oun, ’ min-Ls-tra- 
cy on, * myn ye tra cl-oun, s. [Lat. 
minf^fretfio, from mfaisfro = to minister (q.v.).] 

1. The act of performing services as a ser- 
vant ora subordinate agent t agency or inter- 
vention fur aid or service. 

•*t think they are mo*t ordinarily done by the 
mimUration of nugela.”— Hale ’ Orig. of Mankind. 

2. Administration, rule. 

"If the mlnltfration of death .... was gtorlonx 
.... how sliftll not the minUfrnfion of the Spirit ho 
rather glorious. "—2 CorinfA. 111. 7, 8. 

3. Service as a priest ; ecclesiastical or 
eacerdntal service or function. 

•* A» dooo as the days of his miniitratlon were aceom- 
plUhed, he departed to hl» own houxe."— • Luke L 23. 

* min Is tra tlve, a. [Lat. minwfraf«s, pa. 
par. of mi nistro — to minister (q.v.). ] Afford- 
ing service, help, or assistance ; helping. 

* min* Is-tra tor, a. [Lat. ministratus, pa. 
par. of Tntrtisfro = to minister (q.v.).] An 
administrator. 

•’The Jaw nod the mlnittralon of It.**— Worth : 
Ex. ‘men, p 74. 

• min is tre, *. [Minister,*.] 

* mln-ls-tre, v. (Minister, p.) 

* min' is -tress, a. (Eng. minister; -ess.) A 
female that inimslers. 

“Thut wax locality eent from Heaven 
The lovely mlnintrcuot truth amt good," 

A ken tide : Pieuuret of Imagination, hfc. L 

mln-ls~tr$r, * min is ter-y, * myn-ys- 

t C r 1 e, s. (Lat. mmtsfertwiu, from rn i n istcr = 
a minister (q.v.) ; Fr. 7rtinisfir«; Sp., Port., & 
1 tal. mmi-sferfo.] 

• 1. The act of ministering; service, attend- 
ance. 

•’ To nee kind hnndii Attending day and night. 

With Under ministry, from place to place. 

7Viomjo»i ; of Indolence, 11. 73. 

• 2. Instrumentality, means, mediumship, 
agency. 

•• To all hut thee In ftu he soeined to go. 

Aud twox o»y mlnitlry to deal the blow." 

Parnell: Vie Hermit. 

* 3. Administration, rule. 

*' If the iiiynyutmcl.tun ofilampnarlmin was In gloria, 
roych more the mynyttms of lightuyinexxa lx pleo- 
fceou* in gloria."— • Wyclitf* : 1 Corinth. 111. 

4. Service in sacred things ; ecclesiastical 
functions ; the ofllce, duties, or functions of a 
minister of the Gospel. 

•’Every one that name to do the service of the 
mlnhtrv, and the xervlco of the burden In the tabor, 
oade of the congregatloQ ."— Humbert iv. 47. 

6. The otllciTB of state who compose the 
executive government; the ministers of state 
collectively. 

•*Th« flrxt English ministry wax jrnulunlly fonned ; 
oor I* It politic to say r>ult« nreolxcly wl»<ju It began 
to Hut, on the whole, the date from which l he 

ora of ministries may most properly be reckoned lx 
th* day ©f the meeting of the I'arllAUicnt after th« 
grneml election of 1695.''— Xacau/aj/ ; Ills t Eng,, ch. 
xxlv. 

C. The period during which the First Minis- 
ter of Grout ltntnin hold* office: ns, The Act 
was plow'd during Iho Ministry of l*itt. 

• 7. Bualocss, employment, profession, oc- 
cupation. 

• ministry -ship, *. The ofllce «f a 
minister; ministry. 

min i nm, a. (Lat. = vermilion.) 

1. M ineraltsgy : 

(1) The same as Cinnauar (q.v.). 


(2) A pulverulent mineral of a bright red 
colour. Hardness, 2 to 3 ; sp gr. 4 6; lustie 
dull ; streak. orange-yellow ; opaque. Compos.; 
oxygen, 9*34; lead. 90 66= 100, yielding the 
formula Pb 3 0> Occurs mostly associated 
with galena. Known in Germany under the 
name of Mennige. 

2. Chem. : [Lead-oxide]. 

min-ivcr, * men-e-ver , 1 * mcn-y-vcr, 
• min e-vcrc, * mln-l-vero, * myn i- 
VCT, s. <fca. (O. Fr. mrjimw, mcnuvtir, me. 
nuvair, from menu. (Lat. minutus) = small, 
aod tnir = fur.] 

A. As subst. : The Siberian squirrel, noted 
for its line fur ; tlso the fur itself. 

"On hi* right and left thosa sufTnurans of Canter 
bury who bad taken the oath* were ranged in gorgeous 
vestments of xcarlet and minirerf— Macaulay Uisl. 
Eng , ch. riv, 

B. As adj. : Made of the fur of the Siberian 
squirrel. 

mln-X-vct, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith. (PI.): A name for the Cuckoo 
Shrikes. [Pericrocotus, Shrike.] 

mlnjac -tanka wan, a. [Native name.] 

Chem. : A vegetable fat, obtained from the 
fruit cf& tree growing in Borneo aod Sumatra. 

mink, t minx, s. [ Et ym. doubtful ; possibly 
North American Indian, or a corruption of 
Eng. rn inx.) 

Zool. : A popular name for several species 
of the genua Putorins (q.v.), which are found 
in the northern parts of both hemispheres, 
snd are valuable as for- producing animals. 
Putorius lutreola is the European, and P. visoa 
the American Mink. The body is stouter than 
that of a stoat or weasel, and from iifteea to 
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eiglrtoen inches long. The colour varies from 
dull yellowish-brown to dark chocolate brown ; 
the upper lip is usually white in the Euro- 
pean, dark in the American epeciea. The 
scent-glands are well-developed, and their 
secretion is only second in ollensivcness to 
that of the ekunk. It is squatic in Its habits, 
and feeds chiefly upon fish end amphi- 
ous animals, preying largely also on smaller 
mammals. In America the Mink is domesti- 
cated and trained as a ratcatcher. [Minx.] 

min'- no-slng-erg, s. yl. [Ger., from O. Ger. 
minnexz love, remembrance, and singer— a 
singer.] The German name for poets of the 
troubadour character, who devoted their 
talents to the production of love songs. They 
enjoyed a certain amount of popularity in the 
higher grades of society for more than two 
hundred years (1138-1347). when they fell out 
of popular estimation, and weru succeeded by 
the meistersingers (q.v.). [Tkouuadouhs.] 

Min no so'-tan, *, A native or resident 
of Miuuosola, one of the northern United 
b tales. 

min -nlo, s. (See def.) An Inlimtloe word 
for mamma or mother. (Scotch.) 

*' Hat oiy mlnnle aaIJ. I maun he xur* to f«t tweuty 
•hllllUK*. —Scott : Antiquary, ch. tv. 

min now, min' lm, ‘men awo, ‘men 
ow, * men oun, s. (A.S. myne, from mia 
= small.) 

Ichthyology : 

1. I.eucisrua jihoxinus, common all over 
Eurojxj. Lr. Gunther says that it grows to 
a length of seven Inches In favourable lo- 
calities ; Its average sire iu the British IkI.s 
la about threo indies. It is generally found 


in the same streams with trout, preferring 
gravelly bottoms, and swimming in schools. 
The top of the head and the back are 
dusky olive, mottled, and lighter hi colour on 
the sides ; belly white, rosy in summer, 
whence it is sometimes called the I’ink. 
Known also as the Minim. 

2. A popular name in America for th« 
small tislies of many genera of Cyprinidue, 

mi -no, s. [Mina ( 2 ).] 

min'-or, a. &. *. I Lat. = leas, smaller ; a word 
having no positive, bat serving a a the com- 
parative of Tniiiiniu*.) [Minim.] 

A. As adjective: 

X. Onlinury Language : 

]. Lena, smaller; used absolutely, la oppo- 
sition to major. 

2. Small ; of little, or comparatively little, 
importance ; petty, unimportant. 

• 3. Under age ; in a state of puplllarity. 

“At which time the king w ax minor."— Bacon : 
Henry 17/., p. 145. 

II. Music : 

1. Intervals are said to be minor when they 
eontaiu one semitone less than major. 

2. A scale Is said to be in the minor mode 
when its third and sixth are minor. Formerly 
a minor scale wae described as “ with the 
lesser third.*' 

B. As substantive : 

X. Ordinary Language: 

1. A person who is under age ; one of either 
sex who is under a certain age, snd therefore 
legally incapacitated for the performance ol 
certain sets. 

2. A Minorite ; a Franciscan (q.v.). 

IL Technically : 

1. Logic : The minor term, or the minor 
premiss. 

2. Mitfic; The minor key. 

3. Scots Imw : A term used to express a 
person above the age of pupil iarity (twelve iu 
females and fourteen in males) and under that 
of majority, of twenty-one. 

4. Roman Church (PI): [Minor-ouders). 

Tl Flute minor; Klein flute, a smell flute- 
stop on the organ, of 4 ft. or 2 ft. pitch. 

minor axis, s. [Axis IL, I.) 

minor canon, s. 

Ecclesiol. : An olticiol of a cathedral or col 
legiate church in priests ordeis, ranking next 
to the prebendaries or canons. Iu the ‘‘old 
foundation " cathedrals, with the name ol 
priest vicars, or vicars choral, they have been 
corporations, and have held their own pro- 
perty ; in the “ new foundation ” Cathedrals, 
they have been and still ore stipendaries of 
the chapters, their Incomes in both cases 
varying from £150 to £300 a year. The re- 
cently-created cathedrals of St. Albans, Truro, 
Liverpool, and Newcastle-on -Tyne hove no 
such olllcials. Southwell has one, the last 
remnant of the old collegiate foundation. 
Originally they were equal In number with 
the canons, and in the old foundations every 
prebendary had his own vicar. For inure than 
two centuries, however, they were In all, 
throughout England ami Wales, alwmt 152 in 
number, till the Cathedral Act (3 k 4 Viet., 
e. 113) reduced them still further to 117. 
Their duty Is to chant the daily services, and 
to preach occasionally ; and ns the precentor 
or succeiitor is chosen from them, ttiey must 
also have an adequate knowledge of cathedral 
music. The ofllce Is much nought after, not 
only f>r the connection with a cathedral, but 
as certain to load to preferment. 

minor-chord, s. 

Music : A minor triad, or common chord, 
consisting of a note, its miner third, ami per- 
fect tilth. 

minor key, *. 

Music: The minor mode of any scale, it la 
called a relative minor when It commences oil 
the sixth degree of the corresponding relative 
major. A minor scale commencing on the 
same note tin u major scale Is called Us tome 
minor. There nrc three forms of the minor 
scale in Use, 

minor orders, *. yl. 

Roman Church : Urdeis beneath Iloly Orders 
in dignity. They aro four in number : ucol)t«, 


boil, bvft ; poilt, J 6 \V 1 ; cat, 50!!, chorus, 9hln„ bench ; go, gom; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
-clan, -tlan = slian, -tlon, -slon — shun : -(lon« -gion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc, -dlo, Ac. =- bsl, d9L 
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exorcist, lector, and ostiarios. They are usu- 
ally conferred at the same time. 

minor-planet, s. 

Astron . ; An asteroid (q.v.). [Planet.] 

minor premiss, s. 

Logic: That which contains the inioor term. 

minor-term, s. 

Logic: The subject of the conclusion of a 
categorical syllogism. 

* min -or-ate, v.t. [Lat. minoratus, pa. par. 
of /»iju>ro = to make less ; minor = less ; ltal. 
minora re ; Sp. minorar.J To make less, to 
lessen, to diminish 

•' Distance minorates the ohject ," — GlanviU : Scepsis 
Srientifica, ch. viii. 

* min dr-a -tion, s. [Minorate.] The act 
of lesseoiog or diminishing; diminution, de- 
crease. 

" We hone the mercies of God will consider our 
degenerated integrity unto some mmoration of our 
ofteuces."— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. cb. iL 

* min or-a-tive, s. (Eng. minorat(c); -ive.) 
(See extract.) 

” For a minoratipc or gentle potion he took four 
hundred pouud weight of culopboniac ecaimiiony."— 
Urquharl Rabelais, bk. IL, ch. xxxiii. 

•min dr ess, s. [Eng. minor ; -ess.] 

1, A female under age. 

2. A nun of the Order of St. Clare. [Poor 
Clares.] 

min’ dr-Ite, s. [Fr.] 

1. A Franciscan friar. [Franciscan.] 

* 2. Aq inferior, a subordinate. 

'■ Rome minority among the clergy."— Hacket : Life 
of li‘jrtiam. 1 , il 202. 

nun or i-ty, s. [Fr. minority from Lat. 
minus = less.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The quality or state of beiog less or 
smaller. 

“ From this narrow time of gestation may ensue 
minority. or smallness in the exclusion.*" — Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ill., ch. vi. 

2. The smaller number out of a whole 
divided into two parts. 

** That minority of the Scottish nation by the aid of 
■which the government had hitherto held the majority 
down ." — Macaulay . Uist. Eng., ch. vL 

3. The state of beiag a minor or under 
age, and therefore legally incapacitated for 
the performance of certain acts, 

* 4. A state of immaturity, 

** If there he evidence that it is not many ages since 
nature was in her minority, this may be taken for 
• good proof that she is not eternaL"— Burnet.' Theory 
of the Earth . 

, II. Law. ; 

f. English Law: The period or interval 
before a person attains his or hor majority nr 
eoines to full age, that is, geoerally, to the age 
of twenty-one years. 

2. Scots Law : The interval or period between 
pupillarity and majority. [Minor, B. 11.3.] 

* ml' -nor- ship, s. [Eng. minor ; - ship .] The 
state of being a inioor ; miuority. 

Mln’-d-taur, s. [Lat. Minot aurus.] 

Class. Mytlwl. : A mooster having the head 
of a bull and the rest of the body human. 
He was killed hy Theseus. 

* min' -our, * myn-our, s. [Miner.] 

* mins'-ic-al, n. [Eng. mince; -ical.] Deli- 
cate. 

“A woman of a miruical connte nance." — Sidney ; 
Wanstcad Play. p. 619, 

mins'-ter, * myns-ter, * myns-tere, 

* myns tre, s. [A.S. mynster, from Lat. 
nonasterium = a monastery; Ger. mnnstcr ; 
Dut. TRORsfer.] A monastery; the church of 
a monastery ; a cathedral church. The name 
Is given to several cathedral churches io 
England, as York minster, Beverley minster, 
and also occurs in the name of several places 
where there were originally monasteries and 
minsters, as Westminster, Leominster, &c. 

" Some old mfnjtor'j venerabte pile '* 
Wordsworth: Thanksgiving Ode, J&n. 18, 1816. 

* min stral-cie, s. [Minstrelsy.] 

min strel, * min-stral, * min-is-tral, 

* myn stral, s. [O. Fr. menestrel, menes- 
tral , from Low Lat. ministralis , ministeriulis 
— an artizau, a servant, a retainer, from Lat. 
ministennm = service ; minister = a servant ; 


Port, menestrel , menistrel; Sp. menestral, menes- 
tri/.] A sioger and performer on musical in- 
struments. Minstrels in the middle ages were 
a class of men who lived by the arts of poetry 
and music. The minstrels or jongleurs only 
recited or chanted poems, but did not write or 
invent them; or perhaps accompanied on some 
instrument the troubadour who sang his own 
compositions. It was not an unusual thing 
for a troubadour to have several minstrels or 
jongleurs in his service. The minstrels in 
later times formed a separate guild, uniting 
for the purpose* of mutual protection and 
support. They became exceedingly popular 
in England ; their persons were sacred ; their 
profession alone was a sufficient passport, and 
they were oil all oceasioos welcome guests 
at the houses of the rich. With the decline 
of chivalry, the profession of the minstrel 
also declined, and eventually sank so low that 
they are classed amongst vagabonds and 
beggars in statutes of the reign of Elizabeth. 

" Wake ye from your sleep of death. 

Mi natreU and bards of other ibvya I” 

Scott: Bard's Incantation, 

Tf Obvious compounds : minstrel-boy , min- 
strel-hire, minstrel-lay , minstrel-strain, min- 
strel-tale , dc. 

min strel-sy, * min stral-cie, *myn- 
strel sy, s. [Eng : minstrel ; -sy.) 

f. The art, occupation, or profession of 
minstrels ; music and singing. 

'* When golden Midas Judg'd their minstrelsy.” * 

Beaum. A Flet. : Faithful Shepherdess, iv. L 

2. A number or body of minstrels ; minstrels 
collectively. 

“ M inisterlng spirits, trained up in feast and song— 

Such bast tnou arm'd, the minstrelsy of heaven. " 

Milton: P. L„ vi. 168. 

*3. Musical instruments used by minstrels. 

" For s irvve of which he brake his minslraJcte, 

Both harp and lute, giterne. and eautrie." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 17,214. 

4. A body or collection of ballad poetry 
suitable for singing, as the minstrelsy of the 
Scottish border. 

mint(l), * mynt (2), *menet,s. [A.S. mynet, 
mynyt, me net = a coin, from Lat. moneta = 
(1) a miot, (2) money, from Moneta , a surname 
of Juno, in whose temple at Rome money was 
coined; Moneta, lit. = the Warning One, from 
moneo = to w'arn : Dut. munt ; Ger. munze ; 
Dan. mynt = coin. Afi/tf aod money are thus 
doublets.] 

I. Literally: 

I. A place where money is coined by public 
authority. The principal mint of the United 
States is at Philadelphia. There are others at 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Cursoo City, and 
Denver. Only the first three are io active 
operation. the Eoglish mint is ou Tower 
llill, Loodon. 

* 2. A place of privilege in Southwark, near 
the Queen's prison, where persons took refuge 
from justice, under the pretence that it had 
formerly been a royal palace. (English.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A source of invention or fabrication. 

2. A great quantity, supply, or amount : as, 
a mint of money, a mint of trouble. 

IT * Master of the Mint: A public official 
who formerly presided over the Mint. The 
office is now abolished, the Mint being under 
the direct anthonty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. (English.) 

mint-mark, s . A mark put upon coins 
to identify the place of coioiug. 

* mint-master, s. 

1. Lit. : One who manages the coinage ; the 
Master of the Mint. 

* 2. Fig. : Ooe who invents, forges, or fab- 
ricates. 

* mint- warden, *. The same as Mint- 

master (q.V.). 

mint (2), * mynt (2), * myntc, * minth, s. 

[A.S. minte, from Lat. menta, mentha , from Gr. 
fievOa, jitV 0o? ( mentha , minthos); Ger. munze.] 

Botany : 

1, Sing. : The genus Mentha (q.v.). 

2. PI. A name for the order Mentliaceee. 

*[ Of British Meuthas, Corn Mint is Mentha 
arvensis; Flea Mint, M . Pulegium [Penny- 
royal] ; the Horse or Brook Mint. M. syl - 
vestris; the Marsh Whorled Mint, M. sativa ; 
the Round-leaved Miot, M. rotund ifolia ; the 
Pepper Mint. M. piperita: the Water-capitate 
Miot, M. aquatica ; and the Bergamot Mint is 


AT. citrata, a variety of the sub-species M. 
hirsuta, and the species M. a<iuatica . The 

Spear Mint or Garden Mint, M. viridis, is a 
denizen. The Cat Mint ia Nepeta Cataria , 
also British, 

mint-julep, s. A drink made of spirits, 
sugar, aod pounded ice, with aa infusion of 
mint. 

mint sauce, s . Mint chopped up fine 
and mixed with vinegar aod sugar, and used 
as a flavouring for lamb. 

mint-tree, s. 

Bot. : Prostanthera violacea (or lasianthos). 

mint (1), v.t. [Mint (1), s .] 

\. Lit. : To coin, to stamp, as money, 

** HAda.ll the money In King Charles II, and Kfng 
James II * time been minted according to this new 
proposal, this rais'd money would have been gone."— 
Locke: Of the Lowering of Interest 

* 2. Fig. : To invent, to forge, to fabricate, 
to fashion, to produce. 

Look into the title whereby they hold these new 
portions of the crown, and you will find them of such 
untunes aa may be easily minted,"— Bacon : Henry VII. 

* mint (2), * mynt, r.i. [A.S. myntan = to 
resolve, to propose, to intend.] 

1. To aim, to purpose, to intend, to en- 
deavour. 

2. To hint, to suggest, to insinuate. (Scotch.) 

mint-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. mint (1), a., 
-age.] 

1. That which is minted, coined, or stamped. 

2. The duty or fee paid for minting or 
coining. 

3. The act of coining. 

" By this mintage they are something worth." 

Bonne: A Valediction of W eeping. 

Min-ta'-ka, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A fixed star, fi Orion is, the moet 
westerly star io the belt of Orion. 

mint'-er, $. [Eng. mint (1), v. ; -«r.] One 

. wbo mints or coins ; a coiner. 

“The minter must Jidde of other weight seventeen- 
pence halfpenny farthing. If the elluer be to pure.'— 
Camden: h'emaines, p. 2 >j4. 

* minth, 5. [Mint (2), s.) 

* mmt'-m&n, s. [Eng. mint 0)* and man.) 
One w ho is engaged in a nnut ; a coiner. 

" Let such, as are to Informe counsels out of their 
professions las lawyers, eea-uien, ynintmen, and th« 
like) be first heard before committee*."— Bacon : Es- 
says ; Of Counsel. 

* min'-u-end, s. [Lat. minuendus , fut. part, 
of minuo = to lessen, to diminish.) 

Math. : The quantity from which another ia 
to bo subtracted. 

min' u-et, * men -n-et, a. [Fr. mcniiet = 
small* pretty ; dimimof menu (Lat. mimifiLs)= 
small ; ltal. mmuetto .] 

1. The oame of a graceful dance said to 
have been invented in Poitou about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, and performed 
in J or ^ time. It continued to be fashionable 
until the reign of George III. 

“ Her authority was supremo in all matters of pood 
hreeding, from a duel to a minuet.' — Macaulay . Hat. 
Eng., ch. tii. 

2. A time or air suited for the dance so 
called, or composed to the same time. 

* min'-um, s. [Minim.) 

mln'-us, s. & a. [Lat., neut. sing, of minor = 

less.] 

A. As subst. : Less. A term applied to the 
sign of auhtraction — , which, when placed 
between two quantities signifies that the latter 
is to be subtracted or taken from the former ; 
thus, a — b (read a minus 6) means tliat& is to 
be subtracted from a. 

B. As adj. : A term applied to quantities 
which have the sign — , or minus, before them, 
as, — a, — 36, &c. Also called negative qvian- 
ties. 

ml nils' -cn-la, s. [Lat, minvsculvs.] The 
same as MInuscule, s. (q.v.). 

mi nils' -eule, a. & s. [Lat. minusculus = 
very small, 'from minus = less,] 

* A. As adj. : Very small ; minute ; applied 
to letters so called. 

B. As subst. : A minute kind of letter or 
character used in the mediaeval MSS. 

■'Written in more or less regular pointed mfnu* 
cults."— H. Sweet : Old English Charters, p. 422. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, ijnite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 
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* min' -u-tar-y (u as i), a. [Lat, minufuj.) 

Consisting "of minutes. 

" fTatbrriug up ttir Icaat cruin of time, presenting 
tli* turn us ary friction* thereof" — Puller: Worthies; 
Berkshire. 

minute (as a. A adv. ml nute', as t. mm - 
it), *mynute, adv. A s. (Lat. mmufus 
= small, minute (l^ow Lat. miaufu = a small 
portion, a mite of money), piop. pa. par. of 
7 uia<co= to lessen, to make small, from tlie 
same root as minor, mintt*; A.S. min, Ac. ; 
Ital minudo; Bp. menudo; Port, mindo; Fr. 
menu = small, minute; lta). A Sp. minnfo; 
>r. mmufe= a very small portion, a minute.] 
A. As adjective: 

1 . Very small ; of a very amall size or bulk ; 
diminutive. 

"We (i*\e *1*o glasses *ml means to see sm*lt -ml 
iKxlle* perfectly *u<l distinctly.' — Bacon : .Ve w 
Alluntis. 

2. Of very little consequence or importance ; 
petty : as, minute details. 

3. Characterized by attention to very small 
matters; very precise and accurate; circmn* 
ftantial, detailed ; entering into the smallest 
details. (Said of things.) 

•■[The) private Instructions with which he furnished 
those |**n*ons could not be miriM/c, but were highly 
Judicious Macnulug Hist. Eng , ch. xvii. 

* 4. Attentive to the smallest details; pre- 
cise, particular, exact. (Said of persons.) 

" These minute philosophers (since tb*t is their true 
titme! ure * sort of pirates, who i luuder *11 that come 
in thwir w*y .''—Berkeley : The Minute Philosopher, 
diid. L 

* B. As adv. : Minutely; in great detail. 

M Ah. muse f forbe*r to speak 
Minute Ihc horTors that ensued." 

Covpcr Heath of Mrs. Throckmorton's Bullfinch. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A minute portion ot anything, as, for 
Instance, of money ; a mite. 

"Ilut wh*rme a pore widewe wa* come, sche cast two 
mynu/M. that is a farthing.'— Wychjfr . Mark. x)L 42. 

“ 2. A thing of alight importance ; a trifle ; 
a petty detail. 

** These are hut minutes, in respect of th® ruin pre- 
pared for the living temple*.” — J. Taylor; Sermon on 
the Ounpotoder Treason. 

3. Specif., the sixtieth part of an hour ; 
sixty seconds ; hence, used loosely and in- 
definitely for a very short period of time. 

4. (PL): A abort sketch of an agreement, 
meeting, Ac., taken in writing; notes to re- 
cord and preserve the memory of anything. 

5. A memorandum ; an official note. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch.: The sixtieth part of the lower 
diameter of the aliuft of a column. 

2. Oeog.: The sixtieth part of a degree. 

3. Geom. : The sixtieth part of a degree of a 
circle : it Is denoted by the sign '. 

m Unite- bell, s. A bell tolled regularly 
at intervals of one minute, usually to give 
notice of a death or a funeral. (Passino- 
BKLL.J 

minute-book, s. A book in which tho 
minutes of meed mgs are recorded. 

minute glass, s. The sand-glass run- 
ning sixty seconds. 

minute-gun, a. A gun fired regularly at 
Intervals of one minute from a ship at sea as 
& signal of distress. 

minute nand, j. The hand pointing to 
minutes on the dial of a clock or watch, and 
traversing the circle in one hour. 

minute Jack, s. 

1. 7/oroi. ; A fanciful little figure which 
strikes the gong in some clocks at the pre- 
scribed times. 

* 2. Fig. : One who changes his mind every 
minute ; a fickle person. 

n Cap- and knee slave*. va]«>urs. and mimite.Jneks. 

ShakrsjK : Ttmon of Athens, 111. f. 

minute men, s. pi. Soldiers enlisted for 
service wherever required, and ready to start 
at a moment's not lee. (American.) 

“Oill«l minute-men, a* they are to be ready at a 
minute* marnlng Walpole : Letters, lv. Z 

minute tithes, 9. pi. 

Law: Sinnll tithes such as usually belong to 
a vicar, as of wool, land*, pigs, butter, cheese, 
honey, Ac. (IVharton.) 

minute trlnga, s. 

Ornith. : Selby's name for the Little Stint, 
Tringii minuta. 


* minute-watch, 5. A watch on which 
the minutes ure marked. 

minute-wheel, s. 

Ilorol, : One of tho wheels placed between 
the pillar-plate of a watch and the diaL Also 
called & dial-wheel. 

• minute while, s. A minute. 

"They walk'd about me every minute-while." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry L 4. 

t minute (as min it), v./. [.Minute, a.) To 
set down in a short sketch or note ; to write 
minutes of ; to make a note of. 

minutely, a. & adv. [Kng. minute, a. ; dy.] 

A. Asadj. (as min'-it-lpj : Happening every 
minute ; constant, unceasing. 

"Throwing themselves alwotutely upon Ood‘* mi- 
nutely provident* tor the sustaining of them."— //urn- 
momt : Works . 1. 47Z 

B. As adverb: 

1 . In a minute manner; with close atten- 
tion to details ; nicely, exactly ; with minute- 
ness. (Pron. mi-nutc' -Ip.) 

" He rather taxes Homer with painting them too 
minutely.”— Pope : Homer; Odyssey. | Post.) 

*2. Every minute; with little time inter- 
vening; constantly. (Pron. min'-tidp.) 

"As if it were minutely proclaimed In thunder from 
hesvcu/'-Jammuuil: ll'orto, L 471. 

mi-nute'-ness, s. [Eng. minute ; -n«i.] 

1. The quality or state of being minute, 
or of very small size or bulk ; extreme small- 
ness, fineness, or slenderness ; insignificance, 
diminutivencss. 

2. Close attention to minutiae or details ; 
critical exactness ; precision. 

mi-nu'-ti-fe (t as sh), s. pi. [Lat., from 
m but tits = minute (q.v.).] Small, minor, or 
unimportaut details or particulars. 

"The Omnipotent . . . 

From mere mmntue i*n educe 
Events of a moot I important use." 

Cow /ter ; To Lady A usten. 

•mi-nu'-ti ose (t as sh), a. [Minuti.c.] 
Attending closely to minutiae or minor de- 
tails ; minute, precise, exact. 

"An expression like mfnuffose Investigation*."— 
Pits- Edward Hall: Modern English, p. 168 . 

minx, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of O. Dut. minne- 
ken = my love, or Eng. minion.] [Minnikin, 
Minion.] 

1 . A pert, girl, a wanton woman, a baggage, 
a quean, a jade. 

** Damn her. lewd minx l 0, damn her.” 

Shake ip.; Othello, 11L *. 

* 2. A she puppy, a lap-dog. 

"Little wifnxc# or pupees."— Udal: Apophth, of 
Erasmus, p. 143. 

3. A mink (q.v.). 

minx-otter, a. Tho mink (q.v.). 

• min'-y, a. [Eng. min(c), a. ; - y .] 

1. Abouuding with mines. 

2. Of the nature of a mine or hollow In the 
earth. 

" The ming cavern*, tiering on the day." 

Thomson: Autumn, 7W. 

min-y-a-dl-nfo, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. minyas, 
geuit. 'minyad(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl'. 
-irne. ] 

Zool . : A sub-family of Aetinidce. They do 
not tlx themselves by their base, or foot, but 
by contracting it, form a hollow space, into 
which they take air, enabling them to float, 
which they do with their mouth aud tentacles 
downward. 

min' «. [Lat. = a fabulous herb with 

magical pioperties.] 

Zool. : Tho typical genus of tho suli- family 
Minyadime (q.v.). Minyas corrulea Is found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

mi 6 ba sir -5 us, j. [Gr. jseiW (mWon) = 
less, and /iaaiAew (basllcus) — a king.} 

Pnltront. : A genus of pertast ninety le mam- 
mals, from tho Miocene of North America. It 
Is more or less synonymous with Bronto- 
therimn. [Bhontotuemim-:.] 

mi -6 9 cno, * mci'- 6 - 5 cno, s. & n. [Gr. 
/leitav (me ion) — less, and xateos (kainos) — 
new, recent.] 

A. As substantive : 

Geology: A term Introduced in by Sir 
. Cbnrles Lyell to designate the beds formerly 
railed Middle Tertiary. The term MmcenV 
denotes that only n minority of the Hindis 


belong to recent species. [Etym.] He founded 
it on the Faluua of France, which, accoidiug 
to M. Deshayes, have seventeen per cent, of 
their shell secies recent. Subsequent dis- 
covery has slightly modified the number, espe- 
cially as other beds than the Faluns have their 
own proportions of recent and fossil shells. 
Bey rich separated from it its lower portion, 
and, combining this with the Upper Eocene, 
founded a new division, the Oliguceue (q.v.). 
Tho representatives of tho Miocene are the 
Faluns of Touraiuo, those of Bordeaux, the 
freshwater st-ata of Gets, the tKningen beds, 
and the Marine Molasso of Switzerland, tho 
Vienna and Mayence basins, the beds of the 
Siipcrga, near Turin, the Miocene of the West- 
ern Territories in the United States, the Marine 
Miocene of India, Egypt, the West Indies, 
aud Australia. Tho strata of the Siwulik 
llills in India, formerly deemed Miocene, 
are now considered to be older Pliocene. 
Marine Miocene strata ur< sparingly displayed 
in tho Atlantic States, but in the western parts 
of the United States freshwater deposits be- 
longing to this geological age are abundant 
and widely distributed, and have yielded fos- 
sils of the nmst interesting character. They 
occupy the basis of great ancient lakes, which 
have gradually become silted up, ami in 
which the remains of many animals were 
deposited by strenms or otherwise The 
shells of the Miocene show a somewhat 
warmer climate than that of Hie same local- 
ities now. Of vertebrates there are in tho 
Eastern Hemisphere, Dinotheriwn gigon - 
teitm, Mastodon angustidens, Rhinoceros Sdifcir- 
machcri , Muchuiradus cult ride jis, Ac. Of 
quadrumana there are two genera, Pliopithe- 
cus, allied to the Gibbon, and Dryopithecus, 
allied to the Gorilla, to the Chimpanzee, and 
to Man. Among the American mamnmls are 
Mcsohippus, Miohippus, akin to the Horse, 
Perchcerus and Elotherinm (Pigs), and Ifyas- 
nodon (a Carnivore). Abundant plants aud 
insect remains have lx?eii found at (Eningen, 
many of the former resembling modern North 
American plants more than those of Europe. 
Volcauic rocks of Miocene age exist in Ma- 
deira, the Azores, and Australia. (Lyell.) 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the strata 
described under A. 

"Miocene strata of It*l y."— Lyell: Student's Elem. 
Of OeoL (lss5). p. m 

ml a-hip' pus, s. [Prof, mio and Gr. tmrot 

(hipj>os) — a horse.] 

Palteont. : A genus of fossil Equida*, from 
the Upper Miocene of the United States. The 
species are rather larger than a ahrep. All 
the feet have three toes, nearly equul in size. 
As in Mesohippua the little linger is repre- 
sented by a aphut-boue. 

mi-a-stem'-on-ouB, a. [Metostemonous.] 

mir, s. [Russ.] A communal division In 
Russia. 

* Mir'-a, s. [Lat. fern, of mints = wonderful 
(supply stella = star).] 

A st ro n. : A fixed star, o Coti, or Mfra Crff, 
situated in the neck o( Cetus. It is variable 
or periodic, sometimes Touching the second 
magnitude and then again diminishing to the 
twelfth. Its periodic time is 331 \ 30 days, 
about two months of which It is invisible to 
tho naked eye. Its variability was first 
discovered by Fabricius in 157<J. 

•mi-rib il-ar-y, *. [I*at. «rirahi/(w); 
= wonderful ; Fug. adj. autl. -ary.) One who 
relates wonderful stones ; a work on wundera. 

"To (five contentment to the *|>iHtlte of cur|t>u**iul 
vain Mill, *« the tirunur of mtrubdnnss is to Ju."— 
Bacon : On Learning, fik. II. 

mi rab i lis, s. [Lat.= wonderful, from the 
handsome (lowers.] 

Hot. : A genus of Nyctaglnacea*. The 

corolla is tubular; the fruit one nut like seed, 
invested with the indurated tube of the 
corolla. Miraliili* Jalajm was once urrotie- 
ously supposed to be the true jalap nlant. 
i)f. tlichotoma, the Marvel of Peru, called In 
thu West Indies the four o'clock flower, ami 
M. longijlora are very druatic. At. suavtolcns, 
a snecies having the Ihitunr of anise, is given 
In Mexico against dmrrlnwi and i lieunmtisiii. 

mi rfrb i lito, s. [I.at. aril miraldle = a 
strange or wonderful sail, an expression said 
to have 1 h«c» used by Glmd>er, Imthusc ol 
the nnexpei'ied result of an experiment with 
sulphuric acid and common salt] 
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Min. • A moooclinic mineral, rarely observed 
In crystals (except artificially), but usually io 
efflorescent erusts. Hardness, 1*5 to 2; sp. gr. 
1*481 ; lustre, vitreous; colour, white; taste, 
cool, feebly saline, and bitter. Compos. : 
soda, 19*3 ; sulphuric acid, 24*8 ; water, 55*9 = 
100 Occurs abundantly at Carlsbad, Boheipia, 
in the water of the hot springs, at the salt 
mines of Tsehl and Hallstadt, Austria, and as 
efflorescences at several places in the United 
States. 

• mir -a ble, a. [O. Fr., from Lat. mirabilis 
= wonderful, from miror = to wonder, to ad- 
mire; Ital. mirabile.] Wonderful, admirable. 

*• Not Neoptolemus »o mirable." 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Crettida, iv. 6. 

Mir -&ch, s. [Corrupt. Arab.] 

Astron . : A fixed star, 0 Andromeda. 

mir -a, Cle, s. [Fr., from Lat miracithm = 
something wonderful, from miror — to wonder 
at; minis = wonderful ; O. Sp. mirado; Itab 
?r liracolo.] 

1. A wonder, a wonderful thing; anything 
which excites wonder, surprise, or astonish- 
ment ; a marvel. 

•* I have beheld the Epheaiau*# miracle— 

1U column* strew the wilderness." 

Byron: Childs Harold, iv. 15a 

* 2. A miracle-play; a dramatic performance 
based on events in the life of Our Lord, or of 
the saints. 

3. An act or effect sensibly deviating «rom 
the known laws of nature, wrought o** sup- 
posed to be wTOught by the direct interposi- 
tion, aid, or permission of a superoatnral 
being; a superoatnral event or act. 

'■ A miracle I take to be n sensible operation, which, 
being Above the comprehension of the spectator, and 
in his opinion contrary to the established course of 
nature, is taken by meu to be divine.” — Locke : A bit. 
course of Miracles. 

% The Controversy regarding miracles: 

Mental Phil., Theol., Church Hist., &c. : This 
was commenced by David Hume, who, in 17o0, 
published, as the tenth section of his In- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding, an 
essav headed, “ Of Miracles/' aad asserted 
that:- 

*' A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, and, 
as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proot against a miracle from the very 
nature of the fact is as entire as any argument from 
experieuce can possibly be im*stned." Again. " That 
no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless 
the testimony be of such a kind that Its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish and, even iu that case, there 
is a mutual destruction of argnmeuts. and the 
superior only gives us an assumuce suitable to that 
degree of force which remains after deducting the 
interior. ” { Work* (ed. 18091. pp. 120-126.) 

Many replies were given on the Christian 
Bide to Hume's argument, one of the most 
noted being A Dissertation on Miracles, by 
George Campbell, D.D., F.R.S., Principal of 
Msrischal College, Aberdeen. Hia contention 
(ITorfcs (ed. 1S40), i. 29-39), in which he was 
supported long afterwards by Archbishop 
Whately, was, that there was a want of pre- 
cision in Hume’s use of the word experience. 
Whately showed that the wurd may have 
three meanings: personal experience, which 
would not be important for Hume’s purpose; 
universal experience, regarding which it would 
be a petitio principii to assert that it was 
against the occurreoee at aay period of the 
world's history of miracles; or something 
Intermediate between the two, viz., the expe- 
rience of tli© generality, which is not enough 
to establish Hume’s proposition. (Whatdy: 
Logic (Appendix I. viii.), Exjiei'icnce.) Some 
now bold the view that a miracle is not a vio- 
lation of the laws of nature, but the operation 
of a higher law overriding that of a lower, as 
what may be termed the law of life suspends 
the chemical action of the gastric juices on the 
stomach itself during life, leaving them free to 
act at death. 

* miracle-monger, s. An impostor who 
pretends to work miracles. 

" These miracle-mongers have alarmed the -world 
round about them to a discernment of their tricks."— 
South : Sermons, vol. ill, ser. 11. 

miracle play, s. [Miracle, $., 2.] 

* miracle-proof, a. Not to be per- 
suaded even by miracles. 

"He Is miraelc-proof, and bevond the reach of per- 
tuaslou ; and oot like to be convinced till It is too'late." 
’—South : Sermons, voL lx., ser. 8. 

•mir a cle, * myr-a-cle, v.t. [Miracle, s.] 

To make into a miracle ; to render miraculous. 

"I'w not their father, yet who this should be 
Doth miracle Itself, loved before me." 

Shakesp. : Cymbellne, lv. 3 


• mi-rac'-u-lize, v.t. [Eng. miracle ; - ize.\ 
To re preseu t as a miracle ; to attribute any 
event to supernatural intervention. 

mi-r&c'-u-lous, a. [Fr. miraculeux ; Sp. A 
Port, miraculoso ; Ital. mimealoso.] 

1. Of the nature of a miracle ; exhibiting, 
involving, or performed by a power more than 
natural; effected by the direct intervention 
or agency cf God. 

" Agaiu. there is nothing in the world, but what la 
Indeed doubly miraculous."— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, 
hk. lv., ch v. 

2. Wonderful, marvellous, extraordinary, 
exceedingly surprising, almost incredible : aa, 
a miraculous feat, a miraculous escape. 

miraculous-gifts, s. pi. [Gift.] 

mi-rac'-u-lous-ly, adv. [Eng. miraculous; 
-ly.) 

1. By means of a miracle ; by power above 
that of nature. 

•• Some cheats have pretended to cure diseases mf- 
raculously." — Port oils : Works, voL IL, lect. 14. 

2. In a miraculous manner or degTee ; won- 
derfully, extraordinarily. 

•• Muscle and nerve miraculously spun." 

, Cow per : Retirement, 69. 

mi-rac'-u lous-ncss, s. [Eng. miraculous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being miracu- 
lous ; the state of being e flee ted by miracle. 

"The miraculousnett of such appearances will be no 
longer used as an argument against their possibility." 
— West : On the Resurrection, J U., 

mir-a-dor', $. [Sp., from mirar = to look.] 

A balcooy ; a belvedere or gallery command- 
ing an extensive view. 

Mean time your valiant son. who had before 

Gain'd fame, rode round to every mirador." 

Dryden . 1 Conquest of Granada, L L 

mi- rage' (ge as zh), $. [Fr., from mirer = to 
look at, Hum Low Lat. miro= to behold, 
from Lat. miror — to wonder at.] An optical 
illusion by which images of distant olyeets 
are seen as if inverted, below the ground or 
raised in the atmosphere. The phenomenon 
is best observed in the Egyptian or other 
deserts, though occasionally seen elsewhere, 
and the inverted images so much resemble 
those made in water as to create the illusion 
that a lake is really near. The soldiers of 
Napoleon I., when in Egypt, were much 
tantalised by the mirage; and Monge, who 
accompanied the expedition, was the first to 
explain the illusion. The layers of air in 
contact with the heated soil are rarefied and 
expanded more than those immediately above 
them ; a ray of light from an elevated object 
has to traverse strata of air less aud less re- 
fracting, and the angle of incidence con- 
tinually increases in amount till refraction 
gives place to interual reflection. According 
to the varying density of the several strata of 
air the mirage varies* its character. Io 1S22, 
Captain Seoresby, sailing in the Polar regions, 
saw the mirage of a ship inverted in the air. 
He recognised it as his father's vessel, the 
Fame , and found afterwards that she was at 
the time thirty miles off. The mirage is 
sometimes reflected sideways. By this means 
the French coast has at times been made to 
appear in comparative proximity to our own. 
The mirage was known in ancient Jewish 
times ; it is mentioned in Isaiah xxxv. 7, 44 And 
the parched grouod shall become a pool aud 
the thirsty land (Heb. ITC ( sharabh ) = the 
mirage) springs of water.” The Fata Morgana, 
what sailors call the “loomings,” the Flying 
Dutchman, the Enchanted Island, Cape Fly- 
away, Ac., are all produced by the mirage. 

mir -bane, s. [Etym. doubtful,] [Nitro- 

BENZOL.] 

mir-bel'-i-a, s. [Named after C. F. Brisseau 
Mirbel, a botanical physiologist, director of 
the Jardiu de Roi, at Paris.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of the Bnb-tribe 
Mirbelieae (q.v.). 

mir-bel-l-e'-oe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mirbeli(a) 
(q.v.). ; Lat. fein. pL adj. suff. -etc.] 

Bot. : A snb-tribe of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Podalyricce. 

mire 0). *myre, s. [I cel. mjfrr, myre = a bog, 
a swamp ; cogn. with Sw. myra — a bog ; Dan. 
myr , myre ; O. Dut. moer— mud, mire ; O. H. 
Ger. mtos, M. H. Ger. mies = moss, swamp.] 
Wet, clayey soil ; mud, dirt. 

•‘ Thy feet Are sunk in the mire, mud they are turned 
away b*ck Jeremiah xxxvilL 21 


mire-crow, s. The sea-crow, laughing- 
gull, or peewit-gull, Larus ridibundus. 

mire - drum, * mire - drombylle, 

* myre-drommylle, * myr e-dr ombre, 

s. The bittern, from its note, and habit uf 
frequenting miry places. 

mire (I), v.t. A f. [Mire, 5 .) 

A. Transitive: 

J. To plunge, set, or stick fast In mire : as, 
A horse or cart is mired when it has sunk so 
deep in the mud that it cannot be moved. 

* 2. To stain or soil with any foul matter 
C Lit. <£ Fig.) 

" Her palfrey's flanks were mired and bathed In sweat. * 
Matthew Arnold ; Tristram A Iseult. iii. 

* B. Intrans. : To sink in mud ; to sink so 
deep as to be unable to move. 

“ Paint till a horse may mire upon yonr face. 

Shakesp. : Timon of A them, lv. 8. 

* mire (2), 8. [A.S. mire; Da. myre) Iceh 
wiaur ; Ger. micre — an ant.] An ant ; a 
pismire (q.v.). 

* mire (2), * myre, v.i. [Lat. miror.] To 
wonder. 

"He myred what course may be warelye taken," 
Stony hurst : Virgil; .£neid iv.292. 

Mir'-fack, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A fixed star, a Persei. 

* mi-rif'-ic, * mi-rif -ie-al, a. [Lat. mU 

rijicus, from mints = wonderful, and /ado — 
to do.] Performing or working wonders; 
wonderful. 

"More numerous, wouder-working. and miryfe."— 
CrgiiAart. Rabelais, bk. in., ch. lv. 

* ml-rif'-i-^ent, a. [Lat. mints = wonderful, 
and facials, pr. par. of facio = to do, to make.] 
Wonder-working ; causing wonder ; wonderful. 

“ Euchsatmeut Agrippa defines to be nothing but 
the couveyance of a certain miryicent power into tk® 
thiug enchanted."— H. More: Mystery of Iniquity, 
bk. i.. ch. xvili., $ S. 

mir- i- ness, s. [Eng. miry; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being miry ; dirtiness, 
mnddiness. 

mi-ri'-quid-ite, *. [Named after the old 
Miriquidi Forest, Saxon Erzgebirge; suff. -ite 
(Min.); Ger. mirit{nid it.] 

Min. : A rboinboliedral mineral, occurring 
in very minute crystals, and sometimes mas- 
sive. Colour of crystals, black ish-brown ; of 
massive varieties, yellowish to reddish-brown ; 
streak, ochre-yellow ; lustre, vitreous ; brittle; 
hardness, 4*0. Contains arsenic and phos- 

{ ihoric acids, sesquioxide of iron, protoxide of 
ead, and water. Found at Schneeberg, Sax- 
ony, associated with various other minerals. 

mirk, murk, "merke, * mirlte, a. A 5 . 

[A.S. mure , mirce, myree; Icel. myrkr; Dan. 
&, Sw. mork— murky (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Dark, murky, gloomy. 

Pit-mirk : A corruption of pifcli-mir£=: 
as dark as pitch. 

"It * pit- mir* ; hut there's no an 111 turn on tha 
rand." — Scott : Guy Manncruig, xL 

B. As subst. : Darkness, gloom. 

** A verreour that were wys, desceyt eui J ener dreda. 
Well more on the nygbt, than opon the day. 
Inmirtewithonten sight withe euniys inakaaflbay. - 

Robert de Lrunne. p. 116. 

* mirk'- 1 - ness, $. [Eng. mtrky ; 

Darkoess, gloominess, gloom. 

♦mirk-some, * mlrke -some, a. [Eng. 
mirk; -some.] Dark, gloomy, darksome, 
murky. 

•’ Through mirkesome alre hir ready way she make*. 1 * 
Spenser: F Q.. 1. \ 28. 

♦mirk' -some -ness, s. [Eng. mirksome ; 
-tiess.J The quality or state of being mirk- 
aome ; gloomineas, gloom, darkness. 

"Clearly comprehend all the darkest mirksommetu 
therein."— Mountague : Appeale to Caesar, ch. viii. 

mirk'-y, ♦merk-ie, cl [Eng. mirk; -y.) 
Dark, gloomy, murky. 

"Upturned 

His nostril wide Into the merkie air." 

Milton : P. L, x. 2 8(X 

mir'-ll-goes, $. pi. [Etym. doubtful.] Dizzi- 
ness, megrims in the head. 

"My head's &ae dizzy wi' the mirHyo **.' — Scott t 
Old Mortality, ch. xxvid. 

*mir-oir, s. [Mirror.] 

mir'-ror, *mir oir, *mir-onr, * mlr- 
rour, ' myr-our, * myr oure, *myr- 
ror, * myr-rour, s. [O. Fr. mireor (Fr. 
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mfrofr). from n Lat. *mimforium, from Low 
Lat miro = to Itehold ; Lat. miror = to wonder 
At; ltal. miraiort, miradore.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

l. Lit.: A looking-glass, a speculum; any 

f ;las 3 or polished substance which forms 
mages by the reflection of the rsya of light. 
Amongst the ancients, mirrors were made of 
various metals, as bronze, steel, silver, Ac. 
Mirrors of polished metal ero oow called 
Mpuoula. jSpKCULr.M.) The date of the iu- 
venhou of glass mirrors is not certaioly 
known. From the account of l’liny, it would 
ace in that they had been formerly made Ht 
the celebrated glass-houses of Kidon. The 
method of coating with tinfoil was known 
as early as the sixteenth eenlory.at Murano, 
wh'-nu it was first practised. Mirrors are 
either plane, concave, or convex. Plane 
mirrors represent nbjeets of their natural 
size; concave mirrors, or those having n 
hollow surface, collect the mya, reflecting 
(hem to a focus In front of the mirror, nml 
consequently enlarge the linage of the object ; 
convex mirrors disperse the rays, and there- 
fore diminish the size of the imago of the 
object. 

2. Fig . : That on which we ought to fix our 
eyes ; that which presents a true image or re- 
presentation ; a pattern, an example, an ex- 
emplar, a model. 

" Mirror of faith, rever’d and mourn'd 1 " 

Pop * . Horner ; (Jdyuey Iv. 229. 

IL Arch. : A email oval ornnment cut into 
deep mouldings, and separated by wreatlia of 
flowers, 

mirror- script, s. Writing reversed, 
m If ro«n In a mirror; characteristic of one 
form of aplmsiiu 

•mirror stone, a. A atono which re- 
flects as a mirror ; a kind of tranai>arc;nt stone. 

mirror- writer, $. [One wln> vrritca 
mirror^cripL 

mir ror, r.fc (Mirror, a.] 

']. I.it.: To forniah or provide with ft 
mirror or mirrors. 

2. Fig. : To reflect, as In a mirror. 

mirth, • mertho, * mirtho, * murthe, s. 

(A.S. myrgdh , myrdh, mirhdh. mirigdh, 
allied t ornery — merry. From a Celtic source ; 
cf. t*a*d. rnireadh = play, mirth, mireadxs 
mirth; lr. mirtog ; Gad. mireag = a frolic.] 
(M finny.] 

I. Merriment, jollity, gaiety, hilarity, soeial 
merriment. 

'• Oo U now, t will prove the* with mirth, therefore 
enjoy pleasure."— Eccle*. 11. t. 

• 2. A suited of merriment 

” I'll use you for iny mirth.'- 

Shakctp. Julia* Cottar, iv. 3. 

* mirthe-less, a . (Mirthless.] 

mirth' ful, a. [Eng. mirth; •/«((/)•] 

1. Full of mirth ; merry, gay, Jovial, fes- 
tive. 

“When round the mirthful hoard the harp 1* home.” 

II ret : Olympic Odd of Pindar, tdu U 

2. Exciting or causing mirth or merriment. 

“ Thereat . . . 

Tell mirthful talc* in course th*l 1)11 the room 
VN Uh laughter." 

fim urn. A FleL .* Maid'* Tragedy, L L 
mirth' ful-ly, drfy. (Eng. mirthful; -/>/.] In 
u mirthrul manner ; merrily, jovially, jolllly ; 
la uiirtli or joke. 

mirth ful n£ss, s. [Eng. mirthful; -nest.] 
Tin* quality or state of being mirthful ; mirtli, 
merriment, festivity. 

* mirth' less. a. (Eng. mirth ; -less.) Devoid 
of mirth or merriment ; joyless, cheerless. 

" Whilst hi* cut- tail'd eur 

With hi* mlrthln* Km* ter piny*/' 

Bruyton: iJiephertC* Birina. 

* mirth'-les^nSss, s. (Eng. mi rt films ; -ness.) 
The quality or nt.it c of being mirthless ; cliccr- 
lcssncss, joylcssncsa. 

rnir'-y, • mior-le, * myr-io, a. (Eng. mire 

0). h. ; -y.J 

I. Full of nun! or mlrc ; muddy ; deep In 
mud. 

2. Cunalsthrg of mire or mud. 

“They Are stain d like meadows, yet not dry. 

With miry *11 me left oil llu-oi by * float.'* 

Shnkrtp.. Titut .tmlrurOciu, lit 1. 

3. Covered with mire or mud ; muddy. 


mir' za, s. (Pers., from mirznduh, from mir 
(emir)*= prince, oiidzadrA = son.] The common 
title of honour in Persia, when it precedes the 
surname of an individual; when it is appended 
to the narao It ia equivalent to prince. 

mis-, prtf. (See dcf.J A common prefix to 
English words, and having the force of wrong, 
defect, negation, failure, Ac. It has two 
origins 

1. English and Scandinavian = A.S. mi's-,* 
Dut., Dan. A Icel. tills- ; Sw. miss- ; Ger. miss- ; 
Goth, misau- ; as in misdeed, mistake. 

2. French, from Latin ; the proper old spell- 
ing was m«-, as in O. Fr. tiKSchlef = mischief, 
frutn Lat. minus = less. 

• mis, v.L (Miss, tv] 

• mis, adu. A s. (Miss, arfn.) 

A. Asadv. : Amiss, wrong, ill. 

B. ^ls sti&af. : A wrong. 

M 0 rakel hond, to do *o foule ft tnfi." 

Chaucer. C. T., 17,223. 

mis ao ^ep-ta'-tlon, s. [Pref. mfs-, and 
Eng. acceptation (q.v.).] The act of taking or 
understanding in a wrong sense. 

• mis ftc-cep'-tlon, s. [Pref. mis*, And Eng. 
accept ion (q.v.).] The same as MiaxccEPTA- 
tion (q.v.). 

"The apostle . . . ©ontomnlng all impotent mit- 
accepfiont calls them whftt he finds them, a forward 
veneration.''— Bp. Ball ; Sermon priachl to the Lord*, 
Tcb. 18. l&Si. 

• mis ac-<5ompt, v.t, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
accompt (q.v.). j To iniacalculate, to niiaeount, 
to inisreckon. 

M He thought he mlmccompletl bftd his day.” 

Chaucer: Troilut A Creuida, bk. v. 

• mis-a-^hieve'-mcnt, * mis-at^htdvo'- 
ment, s. I Pref. mis-, and Eng. achievement 
(q.v.).j Wrong doing. 

" Hope to sviin in credit by aucb mUatch^ev<rmcnt*.’ , 
— filler : Worthies, i, 209u 

• mis-act, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. act 
(q. v.).J To net badly. 

" Tbe plnyer that muicOan luferiorparL"— ^fdamj .* 
Works, i. VJl. 

• nils ad just', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
ndjia>l\ q.v.). j To ndjust, nrrange, or dispose 
badly or wrongly ; to put out of adjustment. 

• mis-ad moas -nre-ment (5 as zh), s. 

Pref. mis-, ntid Eng. admeasurement (q.v.).] 
Yrong measurement. 

“Through mere mi*admca*uremcnt of It* propin- 
quity."— A. A. Poo: Sphinx. 

mis-ad ven'-ture, * mess a-ven-ture, 
• mis a-ven ture, • mis a-von-tourc, 

a (U. Fr. nusu venture ; Fr. misa venture, from 
t>. l’r. vies- — Lat. minus, and a venture = ad- 
venture.) Mischance ; ill luck ; bad fortune ; 
an unlucky clmncc or accident. 

•' Whftt Is *o early up. 

Thai call* our pcnoii (r«m our utomlng'fi rwtt' 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, r. A 

Homicide by misadventure : Also called 
excusable homicide, is when a peraon, while 
doing a lawful act, without nny intention of 
injury, uufortuuntely killa another. (Homi- 
cide.] 

• mis ad-ven' tnred, a. (Eng. mfjndrcn- 
far(c); -cd.] UulortuuaLo. 

" A i'«lr of utarcroat lovent take lh*ir life ; 

Whose mDrt</re«Oir'tf pitenu* overthrow* 

Do * ltb their death bury their parent* strife " 

.shake* p . . Borneo A Joint |I*roL) 

• mis ad-vSn’-tn rods. a. [Pref. mis-, and 
hng. adventurous' (q.v.).J Unfortunate, un- 
lucky. 

” Tlje tiding* of our mltadeenfurout synod ** 

Taylor . Edwin th « Pair, lr. L 

‘ mis ad vcr'-t 9 n 50 , s. ( 1 ’ref. mis-, end 
Kng. advertence (q.v.).J Inadvertence, care- 
Jcsaness ; hcedlessncas. 

"Once by Will ndi'ertonce Merlin *;it 
In in* own clnvlr." ; Holy Oralt. 

• mls-^d-vi 50 ’, s. [Tref. mf«-, and Kng. 

atfncs (q.v.).J 111 advico; bad nd\ico or 

counsel. 

• mls-ad-vi^o', • mis a-vl^o', t* f. [Trcf. 
mis-, ami Kng. ail vise (q.v.).] To advlso 
wrongly ; to give bad advice to. 

“ If It be whfttl they hem *M<s*fW*#." 

Chaucer . C. r.. AMI 

• mlft ad-vi^cd', a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. «rf- 
visetl (q.v.).j Ill-advised, iU-Uirecb d. 


* mis ad-vis -ed-iy, adr. [Eng. misadvised; 
dy.] Inconsiderately; not ndviaedly. 

“ He ludlK-rrLely, mi*<idwi**dly ihcwf forth tbe mam*.” 
— I dol . Luk* lx. 

* mis af feet', v.t. [IVef. mis-, and Eng. of 
feet (q.*v.). J To dislike. 

“That jx-ftCO which you have bllberto*o perrerwely 
mU‘kJfectcd.~'—MUton : /ternomt. itefrnc*. 

* mis af feet - cd, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
ojfected (q.v.).J Ill-nflected, ill-disposed. 

"Though he sit at esse, he 1» so mUtfettcd-'—fiur 
ten: Anatomy <f Mrlniohoty, p. 181. 

• mls -af fee' tlon, s. [Pref. mis-, and Kng 
offeettun (q.v.).j A wrong altection, liking, or 
disjxi&iriou. 

“ Earthly *nd growa with rnl*tfcctU>n*. it usher* the 
flesh of * in full oourse*."— in*. Ball . Character *f JJ a ^ 

* mis af firm', v.t. [Pref. mfj-, and Eng. 

al/irn »*(q.v,). J To nfbrni, assert, or decluie 

wrongly or Incorrectly. 

“The truth of what they them selve* know to be her* 
mi*afhrm'd."~Milton : Likonokiatfe*. (I ref.) 

• mis &1 lc ga tlon, s. [Pref. mi's-, and 

Eng. allegation (q.v.). j A false, erroneous, oc 
incorrect allegation or statement 

“ ! hftd objected to tbern, miutUcgations, roUlnter- 
p relations, lolsiuference*. —Op. Ball: An*, to fh « 
Vindication <f Smcctymnuu*. (Pruf.) 

# mis al l6go , * mis al ledge', v.t. [Prof. 
mis’j and Eng. allege (q.v.).J To ailego, state, 
or cite erroneously. 

"Those two mitallrdgcil author*."— Op. Ball. Hon- 
our of Mamed Clergy, j 10 . 

mis-al U'-ai^e, s. [Pref. mla-, and Eng. 
alliance (q.v.). J An improper alliance or qss*>- 
ciation ; specif., an improper alliance by mar- 
riage. (In t He latter sense generally written 
in the French form mesalliance.) 

"Tho effect of which tnUaHinnce waft to discover 
and expose tlx* uakeduesa of the Uotluc. - — Bu. u un 
Chivalry A Boinuuic, let. A 

t mis-al- lied , a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. al- 
lied (qlv.).j Imptoperly or wrongly allied or 
connected. 

"They *r« a »u Uattird aud dlspangtd brauch of th* 
house of Nluu’od."— Burke . Letur to a .VoW* Lord. 

* mis-al lot -ment, *. [Prof, mis and Eng. 
allotment (q.v.).J A wrong allotment. 

• mls-al'-ter, v.t. [Pref. mt.c-, and Eng. alter 
(q.v.).J To alter or change fur the worse. 

“These are ail which have no miialterrd the lilur- 
g 7."— tip. Ball : A IU. to Vindic. of Bntev tymnuu*, J 2. 

mis' an thrope, «. (Gr. M urd»^pwirov (mis- 
authivpos) = haling inaukiml : fito>o> (mtsrr») = 
to hate; fxt<rov (misos) = hate, ami d»0pauros 
(aid/iropos) = a man.] A hater of mankind. 

“ Ala*, poor dratt ! bis oulv wopo 
Wn* to he held ft mUatnhrope." 

On the /tenth of Dr. Swift. 

mls-an-thrSp'-ie, mis an-throp’-lc al, 

a. (Eng. misanthrope) ; -ic, -icrd.J Hating 
mankind ; having a dislike to mankind. 

“ What u\n Ixi more gloouty and misanthropic /*— 
Obtereer. No. 150. 

mis an thro pist, s. (Eng. misanlhroj^e) • 
•ist. ] A misanthrope. 

"lie *|>rak* lit the character of a muunDiropftf.*— . 
Oluerter, No. 150. 

• mis iin'-thro ptze, v.t. (Eng mhaan- 
thro){e) ; -ue.J To render misanthropic. 

mis An -thro p^, 5. [Gr. yntrat (mls- 
anthnmut), from pnadi , 0yojno\ (misanthrdpos ). J 
Hatred of or dislike to mankind. 

“ Issue* more fr->m the morbid con- 

srlousucft* of self l biiu frwit* lhe *nrn>wlul opluiou 
foiuteU of oilier*. "—/,#*»>•* Out. if Philosophy. L 87. 

mis-Ap pH ca tlon, s. [Tref. miV-, and 
Lug. app/iivflmi (q.v.).] A wrong applica- 
tion ; application to n wrong purposo. 

"We should . . . perish, lint lor want, hut for miv 
application of tbe means of life."— .V oiA , Sarmoeu, 
vol. xl„ *cr. A 

mis ap ply', v.t. [Pref. mf.t-, on<l Kng. apply 
(q.v*).] fo jipply wrongly; to apply to a 
wrong purpose. 

mis ap pre ci ntc (cl an shi). v.t. [Prof, 
mis-,* ami Eng. appreciate (q.v.) j To np|-re- 
elate imperfectly ; not to appreciate rightly 
or fully. 

mis ftp pro-liCnd , t*.L [Prof, mis-, and Eng. 
apprehend (q.v ).J To undei stand wrongly; 
to misunderstand ; to toko in a w rong aense. 

' Hr prot« ili-d lh*( it* hod K<cn ni*.ippr*h*ndt i.”— . 
Vii. inlay But. Eng., clt, x. 


boil, polit, ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ftiln, bench; go, ^cm; thin, [his; sin, ns, oxpcct, Xonophon, exist. -liiE. 

- ftl a n , tlon = shan. -tlon, sIon = shun; -^lon, -9lon=zliun. -clous, tlous, -slous - shiis. -bio, -die, Ac. ^ bpi, d9h 
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misapprehension— miscellanarian 


mis-ap pre-hen -Sion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Lug. apprehension (q.v.).] A mistaking, a 
mistake ; wrong apprehension of a person's 
meaning ; misconception, misunderstanding. 

“ Patient sinners in«.y want peace through mistakes 
and misapprehensions of God. '—stilhngjtect . Works, 
voL iii.. ser. a. 

* mis ap pre-ben slve-ly, adv. [Pref. 
vus-, and Eng. apprehensively (q.v.).] By mis- 
apprehension or mistake. 

mis-ap-pro -pri ate, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng! appropriate (q.v.).] To appropriate 
wrongly or wrongfully; to turn or put to a 
wrong purpose. 

mis ap pro pri-a'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 

Eng* appropriation (q.v.).] The act of misap- 
propriating or turning to a wrong purpose. 

mis ar range’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
arrange (q.v.).] To disarrange ; to put out of 
order or arrangement. 

mis an* -range' men t, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng.* arrangement (q.v.).] A wrong or disorderly 
arrangement ; want of order. 

* mis ar ray', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. array 
(4- v -) j Disorder, confusion. 

" Then Uproar wild and misarray 
Marr’d the fair form of festal day." 

OcoU : Lady q/ the Lake, v. 27. 

* mis a-seribe', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
ascribe (q.v.).] To ascribe falsely or wrongly. 

* mis as say', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
assay (q.v.).J To try wrougly or unsuccess- 
fully. 

*' Hast thou any aheep^rure misauaied f" 

Browne: K'itfie * Old It'ennocfc. 

* mis-as sign' (<7 silent), r.f. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. assign (q.v.).] To assign wrongly or er- 
roneously. 

* mis at tend , v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
attend ‘(q.v.).] To disregard, to neglect. 

“They shall recover the muattended words of Christ 
to the sincerity of their true sense."— Milton : Doclr.no 
of Divorce, bk. iL, cb. xxii. 

* mis a-ven'-ture, s. [Misadventure.] 

* mis-a- ver’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. aver 
(q.v.).*] To assert wrongly. 

" Job hath misaverred n 

Sylvester: Job Triumphant, It. 216. 

* mis a-vi^e', v.t. [Misadvise.] 

* mis-bear', * mis-bere, r.f. [Pref. mfs-, 
and Eng. bear, v. (q.\.).] To bear or bebave 
wrongly or improperly ; to misbehave. 

*• Ye have mishom you. and trespassed unto me."— 
Cha ucer . Tale of Mel i beus. 

mis-be-come', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
become (q.v.).] Not to become ; not to suit ; 
to suitor become ill. 

“ Prcpvided only that it were such drudgery as did 
not m ubecome an honest man."— Macaulay : B ist. Kng. , 
ch. xlv. 

mis be com -uig, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
becoming (q.v.).] Not becoming ; unbecom- 
ing, improper, indecorous. 

" Stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts. 

And put them into misbecoming plight " 

Milton: Com us, 372. 

mis be com'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. misbecom- 
ing ; -ly.] In a misbecoming maimer ; not be- 
comingly. 

" Those darker humours that 
Stick misbecomingly o>i others." 

Two Xoblc Kinsmen, i. 2. 

* mis-be-com-mg-ness, s. [Eng. misbe- 
coming ; -ness. ] The quality or state of beiug 
misbecoming ; uubecominguess. 

“These mere moral failings, whose unfitness or mis- 
be coming ness inakesaLl theguilt"— Boyle: B'orLf.vL 24. 

* mis-bede, v.t. & i. IA.S. misbeodan.] 

A, Trans. : To wrong by word or deed ; to 
injure, to insult. 

“ Or w ho hath you misboden or offended f 
Do tell lue if that It may be amended." 

Chaucer: C. T., 91L 

B. Intrnns. : To act wrongly or insultingly 

m Whau Lowye herd that sawe. tliat Robert was so dede, 
Ageyu right & lawe, tide Heury he misbede." 

Robert of flrumif, p. 104. 

* mis be fall', v.i . [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

bcjall (q.v.). j To turn out badly or unfortu- 
nately. 

*’ For elles hut a man do so 
liun maie full olte misbcfaU." 

Gower: C. A., L 

mis be-fit-tihg, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
bejitting (q.v.).] Ill befitting ; unbecoming, 
misbecoming. 


’ mis-be-get', r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. beget 
(q. v.). ] To beget wrongly. 

mis-be-got'-ten, * mis-be-got', a. [Pref. 
7n is-, and Eng.’ begot, begotten (q.v.).] Begot- 
ten wrongly or unlawfully ; of a bad origin. 

*• Which, indeed. 

Is valour misbegot." shakesp. : Timon, liL 6. 

mis-be-havc', v.t. & t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
behave (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To behave ill or improperly. 

B, Trans. : To behave or conduct ill. (Fol- 
lowed by a reflexive pronoun.) 

“ If auie one doooffende or m ith. haue himselfe, ho is 
to l>e corrected and punished."— Hooker: Supplieo/the 
Irish Chronicles (an. lotiS). 

mis-be-haved , a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
behaved (q.v.).] Behaving ill or improperly ; 
ill-conducted, ill-bred ; guilty of misbeha- 
viour. 

" Like a misbehaved and sullen wench 
Thou pout’at upon thy fortune and thv love.” 

Shakcsp. : Romeo & Juliet, iih a 

mis be-ba'-viour (i aa y), s. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng, behaviour (q.v.). j Bad behaviour ; 
ill-conduct, misconduct. 

“The cause of this misbehaviour and unworthy de- 
portmeut was their not undei-standing the designs of 
mercy. '—South : Sermons . vul. ix.. 6er. 4. 

mis-be-bold en, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
6<;/io/dru(q.v.).J Offensive, unkind. (Prov.) 

mis-be-lief', * mis-be-leefe, * mis be- 
lieve, 5. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. belief ( q.v.).] 
False or erroneous belief ; unbelief ; false re- 
ligion. 

mis be-lieve', v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. be- 
lieve (q.v.).] To believe falsely or erroneously. 
“[She] chyde at him that made her misJ>e7ict*. n 

Spenser: F. q., IV. xil. 26. 

* mis-bc-lieved', * mys-by-lyved, a. 

lEog. misbelief; -ed.] Holding a false or er- 
roneous belief or faith ; unbelieving. 

" And wythout peryl sykerore. then to byleue there 
Among mytbytyuede meu." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 239. 

mis-be-liev'-er, s. [Eng. ; -er.] 

fine who believea wrongly ; one who holds a 
false religion. 

“ Men have been so curious to slgnifie misbeliever a" 
— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, voL iL, ser. 2a 

mis-be liev'-lng, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
believing (q.v.).] Believing wrongly or falsely ; 
holding a false faith ; unbelieving. 

" Menials to their misbelieving toes." 

Scott: Don Roderick, xxlil. 

* mis-be-seem', r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
beseem (q.v.).] To misbecome ; to suit ill ; not 
to befit or beseem. 

“Too much misbes-eming a generous nature.”— Ra- 
leigh: Hist. World, bk. UL. ch. m„ $ 4. 

* mis-be-seem'-ing, a. [Prer. 7711s-, and 
Eng. beseeming (q.v.).] Misbecoming, unbe- 
coming, unfit, improper. 

“Neither in discoursing thus do we lay any misbe- 
seeming imputation upon God." — Barrow: Sermons, 
voL iL, ser. 16 . 

* mis-be-stow', r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
bestow (q.v.).] To bestow improperly or 
wrongly ; to misapply. 

“To take the misbestowrd wealth which they were 
cheated of from those ourprelatea"— Milton : Animad. 
upon the Remonstrants' Defence. 

♦mis -birth, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. birth 
(q.v.).] An abortion. 

“ A scandalous misbirth of nature."— Carlyle: Letters 
A Speeches of Cromwell, ill. 232. 

* mis-bod en, pa . par . [Misbede.] 

* mis-born', * mis-bore, a. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. born (q.v.).] Born to evil. 

" A pool e childe, ami in the name 
Of th ilke, wbiche is so misb>re. 

We toke. Gower : C. A., IL 

* mis-borne', a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. borne 
(q.v.).] Misbehaved. 

mis-cal'-cu late, ?’.f. & i. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. calcubUe (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To calculate wrongly ; to reckon 
wrong ; to make a wrong calculation or guess 
regarding. 

" After all the care I have taken, there may be, in 
such a multitude of passages, several misquoted . . . 
and miscalculated.'' — „4r6«fA/iof .' On Corns. 

B. Intrans.: To calculate or reckon wrongly. 

mis-cal-cn-la-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. calculation (q.v.).] An erroneous cal- 
culation, reckoning, or guessing. 


mis-calT, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. call 
(q.v.).] 

1. To call by a wrong name ; to name 
wrongly or im proper! y. 

“That great sea miscalled the Pacific.'*— Darwin f 
Voyage Round the World. ch. xtliL 

* 2. To give a bad name or character to ; to 
defame. 

3. To abuse. 

“ Whom she with laasincs lewdly did mixcalL* 

Sjtenser : F. IV. vUL 24. 

* mis -cape', v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. scape, 
lor escape (q.v.).] To escape through in;ul- 
verteuce. 

"Thoughtes miscaped me in my ]yfe.”_ Fisher; 
Sermons, i. 359. 

mis -car-r iage, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
carriage (q.v.).j 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An unfortunate issue or result of an 
undertaking ; failure, non-success. 

" The delays and miscarriages which had been all 
hut fatal ." — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xiL 

2. 111-success, bad fortune, misfortune. 

3. 111-conduct ; evil or improper behaviour; 
misbehaviour. 

“ Reflecting on our past miscarriages, and inquiring 
into their causes."— porteus : Sermons, vot iL ser. 4. 

II. Med. : The act of bringing forth before 
the time ; spec., the expulsion of the foetus 
from the uterus within six months after con- 
ception. [Abortion.] 

» mis-c4r -riage-a-ble, a. [Eng. miscar* 
riage; -able.] Liable to miscarry. 

"Why should we be more miscarriageable by rich 
possibilities or hopes than others."— Ap. Ball : a Short 
Ansxcer. 

miscar-ry, * mis-car-i-en, * mys- 

car-ye, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. carry 
(q-v.).j 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. To be carried to the wrong place; to fail 
to reach its destination. 

“A letter which hath accidentally miscarried."— 
Shakcsp. : Loves Labour s Lost, iv. 2. 

2. To be driven or forced to the wrong place. 

“My ships have all miscarried."— Shakes p. : Mer- 
chant of Venice, iiL 2. 

* 3. To fail ; not to succeed ; to be unsno* 
cessful. (Said of persons.) 

" Up once again ; put spirit in the French ; 

If they mucurry , we miscarry too. 

Shakesp. . King John, T. 4. 

4. To fail of the intended effect or result; 
not to succeed ; to prove unsuccessfuL (Said 
of things.) 

" For what miscarries 

Shall be the general s fault, though be perform 
To th* utmost" Ahakesp. : Coriolanus, L L 

II. Med. : To bring fortn before the time ; 
to expel the foetus within aixmonthsafter con- 
ception. 

* mis- cast’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. cast 
(q.v.).] 

1. To turn or cast wrongly. ( Gower : C. A. f 
iii.) 

2. To cast up or calculate wrongly ; to mis- 
reckon. 

“The number Is somewhat miscast by Folybius."— 
Raleigh: Uist. World, bk. v.. cb. ii.. } 8. 

* mis cast', s. [Miscast, v.] An erroneous 
reckoning ur calculation. 

* mls-c&£'-n-al-ty, s. [Pref. mis*, and Eng. 
casualty (q.v.)*.] An incident which turns 
out unluckily or unfortunately. 

“Miscarriages of children. mUcasualties, unquiet 
nesae."— Bp. Ball : Character of Man. 

* mis-cath -o-lic, * mis eath-o-like, a, 

[Pref. mis-, and Eng. catholic (q.v.).] Hetero- 
dox. (Bp. Hall: Honour qf Mamed Clergy , 
bk. iii., § 3.) 

mis-cee, s. [Missi.J 

* mis-9e-gen-a-tion, mis-9e-gen i- 
tion, $. [Lat. viisceo = to mix, and genus = 
a race.] A mingling or amalgamation of races. 

“ A type produced hy a fusion of different races pro- 
duced alter a period of miscegemtion and climacterlO 
(? climatic) influences.'*— Cooper: Monumental Uist. of 
Egypt. P- IL 

* mis-9el-la-nar'-i-an, a. & s. [Eng. mis- 
cellany); -aria 7i.] 

A. Asadj. : Of or belonging to miscellanies J 
miscellaneous. 

B. .* A writer of miscellanies. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot. 
Or, wore, wqll, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; au = kw* 


miscollane —misconceived 
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• mis' 9Sl-Iane, *. (A corrupt of m«flt« or 
mi«rMia.] A mixture of two or more aorta of 
grain ; mestlin. 

“It la thought to b« of om to ioaUb *ome mticelfan* 
In corn as If yon aow a fa* be*n« with whe^t, your 
wheat will b« the better .*— Hawn : Bat. Bitt. 

mls-9el-la* no-a, *. pi- [Lat. neut. pL of 
misceUaneus =. miscellaneous (q.v.)-J A col- 
lection of miscellaneous matters of any kind ; 
a collection of miscellaneous literary com- 
positions ; mlsccllaalca. 

mis 99I la no ra, 1. pi (Fern. pL of Lat. 
muceilaneus — mixed, miscellaneous.) 

Bot. : A temporary order established by 
Linnaeus for those genera which he could not 
properly classify. 

mis 99I la ne-oiia, a. (T^at. miscrifaueus, 
from misceffus = mixed, from mucro = to mix.] 

1. Mixed, mingled; consisting of several 
kinds; diversified. 

'"Tb* nsous matter 1 propo** to give In 

the** ibeeti.*- Observer, No. 1. 

2. Producing things of various kinds. 

“An elegant and mi*r<-fhin*ouJ writer.*'— Browne : 
Vulgar Errvurs, bk. 1., ch. *111. 

mis 9el-la'-nS-oiis odv. (Eng. mw- 
cella neons ; -Iy.] In a miscellaneous manner; 
promiscuously; with variety. 

mis 9el-la nc-otis ness, s. (Eng. mis- 
cellaneous; -n«s.) .The qnnlity or state of 
being miscellaneous ; variety, diversity. 

* mis -fel-lan-ist, s. (Eng. miscrllan(y) ; 
-fsf.] A writer of miscellanies ; a miacellau- 
arian. 

mls^el'-lan-jr, s. k a. [Fr. misceUanie, mis- 
cellanies, from l^t. miscellanea, neat. pi. of 
miscellatiens = miscellaneous (q.v.).J 

A. As substantive : 

1. A mixture or mass composed of various 
things. 

2. Specif. : A hook or magazine containing 
a niiiulier of compositions on miscellaneous 
subjects ; n collection of various kinds of 
treatises, essays, Ac. 

“ Herat, Carew. Sedley. and a hundred more. 

Like tw inkling star* the mUcellanies o'er. 

Pope: Satires, V. 110 , 

* B. As ad j. : Miscellaneous, various, di- 
verse. 

• miscellany-madame, *. A female 
dealer in miscellaneous articles, as of female 
attire, ornaments, Ac. 

“A* a miscellany -madame, I would Invent new 
tyre*.'*— Ben Jonson : Cynthia' t Revels, Iv. L 

* mis 9en’-8uro (a as sh), v.f. [Prcf. mis-, 
and Eng. censure (q.v.).] To misjudge. 

“If we miseenrure your action*"— />aniW .• BUt. 
Eng., p. 10L 

* mis 9£n'-tro (tro as tor), v.t. [Prcf. mis -, 
an«l Eng. centre (q.v.).] To centre or concen- 
trate on a wrong object; to direct or lix 
wrongly. 

“They had ntlaplaced, miscentrod their hope*" — 
Don ns Devotion, |». ISC 

• mis 9hal lengo, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
challenge (q.v ).] A falio chullenge. 

“ The meede of t.hy mlschaUeng* and abet,” 

Spenser . F. IV. ill. 1L 

t mis 9)10^190', * mcs-chanco, ■ mls- 
ohauncc, i. (O. It, mewAanrt.] That which 
CluriiccN ill ; ill-luck, misfortune, mishap, 
misadventure, disaster. 

*• M*kr vuur»e1f rewdy 1 n yoor cabin for the m(j- 
cMmmoI the hour.”— ShaAesp. ; Tvmjxit, I. 1. 

mis 9han90 r , * mis chaunco, v.L. [Prcf. 
mis-, nud Eng. c/umre (q.v.X] To happen or 
turn out wrongly or unfortunately. 

” 81111 It hath misrhaunred." 

Spenser; Mother Hubberds Tale. 

# mls Chai^O ful, a. (Eng. mischance; -ful.) 
Unlucky. 

•rnls 9han''9^, a. (Eng. mischance); -y.) 
Unlucky. 

“If ever I *li mild be so misehaneyf— Reads : Clois- 
ter * Hearth, ch. li*. 

• mis chflr-ac ter Izc, v.t. [Prcf. mfj-, 
ami F.ng. characterize (q v.).] To characterize 

wrongly or ui*ly ; to give or attribute 

a false or erroneous character to. 

mis 9har&0', r.f. TPrcf. mis-, and Eng. 
charge (q.v.). J To cliArgo wrongly; to make 


a mistake in charging : as, To mischarge an 
account. 

mis 9harg©', s. (MisntAftoK, v.) A mistake 
In charging; a wrong or erroneous charge: 
as, To make a mischarge in an accouDt 

• mis chcfc, s . (M isc i m: f.] 

* mls^hev'-a-ble, a. (Mischief.] 

1, Unfortunate. 

2 . Miachicvoas, hurtful. 

mischief, * mes- chief, * mis chef e, 
r mis chovc, • mis chic fe, s. (O. Fr. 
meschief, from mes (Lat. minu«), and chef{ Lat. 
ca;mf) = n head ; cf. Sp. k Port, menoscato, from 
me nos =. Lat. minus, anil cufo = Lat. caput.] 

1 . Harm, hurt, injury, damage, whether 
intentional or unintentional. 

“And both the** kLugi' heart* aball l'* to do rr.it- 
C Mr/. " -Dan. xl. 27. 

2. Misfortune, calamity, mishap. 

“ I will he*p rntwAlefiiiipou lh*tn : I will apend inlue 
arrow* upon them."— Deut. xxxlL 25. 

3. That which cauaea harm, hurt, injury, or 
evil. 

4. A source of trouble, vexation, or annoy- 
ance ; a vexatious or annoying affair or matter. 

5. The doing of harm ; the causing of annoy- 
ance or alight injury ; wrong doing : aa, He ia 
alwaya In mischief. 

*6. A worker of mischief ; a mischief maker. 

II To play the mischief: To cause great 
damago, hurt, or injury. 

“ Thesa «nov« slowly through tho camp, their oentrh 
fugn.1 force playing the mischief, blowing everything 
bo pieces, knocking down tents, currying them off 100 
ysrd*. and generally causing a good deal of bad liui- 
guage."— Morning Post, Feb. 6, 18 Si. 

mis chief- maker, s. One who makes 
mischief ; specif., one who atirs up ill-will, ill- 
feeling, or quarrels. 

“ Her rwentment wu stndloualy kept alive by mls- 
ehief-ma' rrs of uo common dexterity."— Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng., eh. xv. 

mischief making, a. Making mischief ; 
apccif.. atirring up ill-will, ill-feelings, or 
qnnrrcla. 

* mis chief; * mes chcvc, ■ mls-chleve, 

r.f. (Mischief, a.) To cause mischief to ; to 
hurt, to harm, to injure, to annoy. 

" Ormt, I may ever love, and rather woo 

Thoae that would mischief in«-, than thoae that do." 

Shake tp ; Titnon of A thens, Iv. 3. 

• mls'- 9 hlef-fiil, a. (Eng. mischief; -ful.] 
Miachievous. 

“For mischiePul matter* there wa*n’t a more tn- 
geoloua lad to the *chool."— Foote : The Sabob, UL 

mIs'- 9 hIev-ous, mis chcev ous, *mls- 
chcv ous, a. (Eng. mischief; -ous. For- 
merly pronounced mw-c/tier'-ous, a pronuncia- 
tion which, ns well os mw-cAicv'-t-ofw, still 
lingers among tho uneducated.] 

1. Hurtful, harmful; causing lmrm, hurt, 
or injury ; noxious, pernicious. 

“The deplored and mlicAfer*>uj i-nyct- 1 ’ 

Cowprr : Tusk, Iv. «lft. 

2 . Having the power to do harm, hurt, or 
injury. 

“ Hut h* wu . . . *o mficAfewouj au enrmy, that he 
aaafmiucutly courted.*— Macaulay. Eng., ch. Iv. 

3. Inclined to mischief; fond of mischief: 
as, Me ia a very Tntsc/ticeous hoy. 

mischiev ous ljf, adv. (Eng. mischievous; 
•ness.) 

1 . In a mischievous manner; ro as to cause 
mischief, hurl, or injury ; hurlfully, 

“Too oftou and mischievously mUtakrn for 1L"— 
South : Sermons, vol. III., *i*r. «. 

2. With intent to tlo mischli f, hurl, or in- 
jury : ns, }le did it mischievously. 

mIs‘- 9 hIcv-oiis-n 6 ss, * mis chcv ous 

nebso, s. | Eng. misc/ncwns ; -m-A*. ] 

1, Tlic quality nr ntatc of being miachievous ; 
linrtfulncsK, liarmfuliicas. 

“Tl»* mischievousness. . . . tho Imnitdenro, (h« fal**- 
hixnl, and tli* conflriiiMl olwlluacy found In an aged, 
long.pr -ictlwcd alluirr. *— Smah ; Sermons. 

2 . DiapnHitiuu to do mischief, harm, nr injury. 

mlsQh'no, s. (Mikiina.] 

mis 9hooso , u.f. A L [Pn«r. mis-, and Eng. 
choose (q.v,).j 

1 A. 'i'rnrw. ; To choose wrongly ; to make 
a wrong choice In. 

“ W* wilx-Aoow* Ui r dale Stosee Af(»i AWAfan. UWH 

• B, /nfruna. : To make n wrong clioiee. 


* mis chrls' ten (f ailent), r.f. [Pref. mi* 
and Eng. cArwfcii (q.v.).] To christco wrongly 
or imperfectly. 

* mis 9I- bll I ty, s. [I>. miscibiliU, from 
miscible = iulscil»le(q.v.).] The (piaiily or stat« 
of being miscible ; capability of lalng mixed. 

* mis -9I bio, a. (Fr., from Lat. mi-vro = to 
mix ; Sp. miscible; Hal. miscibile.] Capable 
of being mixed or united by mixture. 

* mis 9I ta tlon, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
cifofion (q.v.).] A false or erroneous citatioo ; 
misquotation. 

“ Wlial a miscitation U thl* Bp. Ball: Cenltm- 
platiom, hk. )v. 

•mis fit©', t 1 .'. [Prcf. mis-, and Eng. cite 
(q.v.).] To cite or quote falsely or erro- 
neous(y ; to misquote. 

“If Satan hav* mucllrd the l’*alni*."— Bp. Hill : 
Honour of Married Clergy, hk. I., »«r. L 

* mis Claim', J. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. claim 
(q.v.).] A false or mistaken claim. 

' mis cog’ nl zant (or g silent), a. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. cognizant (q.v.).l Not cogni- 
zant ; ignorant of ; unacquainted with. 

* mis cog mzo 1 , t?.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng, 
cognize (q.v.).j To misunderstand. 

“ Tb* good u*ver hitervert, nor ml*cojrnUe the favour 
and benefit which they hava received. *— P. Bolland : 
Plutarch, |». 8a3. 

’ mis col lect', v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
collect (q.v.).J To collect wrongly. 

* mis col-loc'-tlon, $. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
colfccfion, (q.v.),J A wrong, faulty, or im- 
perfect collection or gathering. 

“I find both a mUcollect {art and a wrong charge. 

Dp. Bali : A poL against Brotcmslt. 

* mis cdl lo ca -tlon, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. collocation (q.v.).J Wrong collocation. 

* mis col our, v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
colour, v, (q.v.).] To give a wrong colour or 
meaning to. 

* mis com' fort, * mys com forte, s. 

[Prcf. mis-, and Eng. comfort (q.v.).J His- 
comfort, disheartening. 

“To heavy for myicomfort* of my chero.” 

Chaucer : Tes'ament tf Lore, hk. L 

* mis -com' -fort, v.f, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
comfort (q.v.).] To cause discomfort to. 

v mis com DHt', V.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
commit (q.v.).J To do amiss. 

* mis com-plaln', v.i. [Prcf. mis- and Eng. 
complain (q.v.).j To complain wrongly. 

" Voyd of knowledge yet, yet miscumptainf 

Sylvester; Job Triumphant, lv. 2W» 

* mis edm-pro head', v.f. [Prcf. mis- 
and Eng. comprehend (q.v.).] To understand 
wrongly or erroneously ; to misunderstand. 

* mis com-puto', r.f. [Pref. mis-, ami Eng. 
compute (q.v.).J To computo wrongly ; to mis- 
calculate. 

* mis -com putc, $. [Mimcomfutf., t\] A 
miscalculation, a misrvekoning, a mlscoin- 
putation. 

“ Buddeu* de A»»* corrrcllus tlirlr m(»*amy>ufe 0 1 
VulU"- Hroirtut ; Yulyar Am.un. hk. % li.. ch. xvlll. 

•mis c6n 90U', v.f. [Pref. mfj-, and Eng. 
conceit , v. (q.v.).] To mlscmicelvr. 

" If yon would not ti»Uoo*ire(f that I atndlouwly In- 
tended y our defamation.*— .V.uA* . lenten Stuffe, 

* mis * o6n-9clt, * mis oon colpt, $. 

[Pref. mis-, ami Eng. conceit, 8. (q.v.). j Mis- 
conception. 

"That general mlioonrelf of the Jew*, alwut tit* 
kingdom of the Ale*»lah.“— South Sermons, t ol *ih, 
n r. z 

mis cin ^oivo’, r.f. k L [Pref. mis-, nud 
Eng. oonort iv (q.v.).] 

A. Trans.: To misjudge; lo hnvc a fulso 
notion or conception of. 

B. Intruns. : To have or entertain falae or 
erronemm notions or ideas ; to misjudge, to 
misapprehend. 

" II* which Uiat mhconertaffA oft inlwleiuelh " 
C'Auitrer ; T., 

* ml* c6n 9olvcd' t ’mis con ocyvod, a. 

IMiHOoMT.ivr.) Mistaken, erring ; linvltig a 
wrong or erroneous conception. 

“ No. mlirawvfwal t Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin fiom her temlrr Infancy* 

ShaketfK. . » Henry 17., T. 4. 


boil, ; p6ht, J<>\H ; cat, 9CII, choru*. 9hin, benph ; go, pom ; thin, (his ; »ln. 09 ; expect, $onophon, c^rlnt. ph = £ 
-clan, -tlon = shi>n. -tlon, sion = shun ; -lion, -slon = xhun. clous, -tlous, -sious = thus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b9l, d9L 
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• mis coll ^clv'-er, s. [Eng. misconceive) : 

-</*.] One who misconceives, misjudges, or 
mistakes. , 

" What a misconcriver 'tts 1 
- . Beaum. <t FleU ■ Passionate Madman, iL L 

mis con- cep - 1 ion* s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
conception (q. v.).] A false or erroneous con- 
ception, idea, or notion ; misapprehension, 
misunderstanding, 

"It cannot be. that our knowledge should be other 
thau au heap of m itco nerpt ion and error. — Glanvill: 
Vanity qf Dogmatizing, ch. viil. 

• mis-con-clu -?ion t 5 . [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. conclusion (q.v.).] A false or erroneous 
conclusion or inference. 

•■Away. then, with all the false positions and mi*- 
conclusions. " — Bp. Hall : Fashions of the \\ orld . 

fnia con duct, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
conduct, s. (q.v.X] 

1. Wrong or improper conduct; misbe- 
haviour. 

" Let wUdom l>e hy past misconduct learned." 

Thom*™ 1 : Caitje of Indolence, li. 70. 

2. Mismanagement. 

mis-con duct, v.L [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
conduct (q.v.).] 

1. To conduct or manage wrongly or badly ; 
to mismanage. 

2. To misbehave fused reflexively) : as, He 
misconducted himselt, 

• mis coif-fi-dent, a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. confident (q.v.).] Wrongly confident; 
confident without reason or grounds. 

" My eyes are so lynceau, as to ae« you so proudly 
miscon/ldent."— Bp. Hall : Answer to the Vindication 
of Smectymnuus. 

• mis con jec'-ture, s. TPref. mis-, and 
Eng. conjecture , s’. (q.v.).] A wTong or erro- 
neous conjecture or guess. 

" I hope they will plausibly receive our attempts, 
or candidly correct our misconjecturcs " — Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt. 

• mis con-jec'-ture, v.t. & L [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. conjecture , s. (q.v.X] 

A. Trans. : To make a wrong guess as to ; 
to miscalculate, to misconceive. 

B. Intravs. : To guess wrongly, to mis- 
conceive. 

" Persons do mhconjecture of the humours of men 
in authority. " — Bacon : On Church Controversies. 

• mis-con'-se-crate, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. consecrate (q.v.).] To consecrate wrongly 
or improperly. 

** The gust that tore their miscomecrated flags and 
aayle.fi "—Bp. Ball: Defeat of Cruet fie. 

• mis-con'-se-quen^c, s. [Pref. tow-, and 
Eng. conse< 7 U£nc«(q.v.).] A false or erroneous 
consequence or conclusion. 

" Satan and the profane world ere very inventive 
of such shapes and colours as may make truth odious, 
drawing monstrous misronseejue7u:e* out of it.’’— 
Leighton ; Com. on Peter iiL 8, 

• mfs-con'-stcr, v.t. [Pref mis-, and Eng. 
conster (q.v.).] To misconstrue, to misjudge, 
to misapprehend. 

" He misconsters all that yon have done." 

Shakcsp. : At i'ou Like It, L 2. 

• mis con’ stru-a-ble, a. (Eng. miscon- 
stru(e ) ; -able. ) Capable of or liable to miscon- 
struction. (North: Examen, p. IIS.) 

• mis-con-struct', v.t . [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
construct (q.v.).] 

1. To construct wrongly. 

2. To misconstrue, to misapprehend. 

mis-con struc* tlon, s. [Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. co7wf?“Uc<ion (q.v.).] The act of miscon- 
struing; wrong interpretation of words or 
things; a misconception, a misunderstanding, 
a misapprehension. 

" The misconstruction to which this representation 
was liable."— Paley : Sermons, 20. 

mis-con'-strue, mis-co n-strue', 
* missccon-strewe, v.t. [Pref. m is-, and 
Eng. construe (q.v.). j To construe or interpret 
wrongly; to mistake the meaning of; to mis- 
conceive, to misapprehend. 

•• From its harmless glee, 

The wretch misconstrued vtllanv." 

Scott : Bokeby, !v. 21, 

mis-con -stru-er,s. [Eng. TOiscon.sfn/(e);-rr.) 
One who misconstrues, misconceives, or in- 
terprets wrongly. 

** W hich those muconstrueri are fain to nnderstand 
of the distinct lmtihcattous given to the nugela. Bp. 
Ball : Cases of Conscience, dec. 8. ch. x 


‘mis-con tent » *mis-con-tente,a. (O.Fr. 

mescontent ; Fr. mecontenL] Discontented, 
displeased, dissatisfied. 

"She was not mlscontente that he semed lltel to 
regarde Jacoh'a welle."— Cdal : John iv. 

* mis-con-tent’-ed, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
contented (q.v.).J Discontented, dissatisfied, 

" Thinkiug that he would be miscontented there- 
with." — CcUU : John iii. 

* mis-con-tent -ment. s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. content me nt (q.v.).J Discontent, 

" I hove no epcctalte of the klngw majeate* myscon- 
teutmentP— Gardner: To Paget, 1516. 

mis con-tin -u-ange, s. [Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. continuance (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Cessation, discontinuance. 

2. Law: Continuance by an improper 

process. 

* mis-cop'-j^, 5. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. copy 
(q.v.).] Au incorrect copy. 

"It might he 11 misprint or mitcopy."— Atlantic 
Monthly (1881), p. 477. 

* mis -cop’ -Jr, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. copy 
(2) (q. V.). ] To copy wron gly . 

** Words mlscopied ." — Atlantic Monthly (1881), p. 478. 

•mis-cord', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. cord 
(q.v.).] To disagree ; to be discordant. 

" He was a man l ight experte in reasons, and sweete 
in his wordes and the wevkca miseorden.”— Chaucer : 
Test, of Love, bk. iL 

* mis-cor-rcct', r.L [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
correct, v. (q.v.).] To correct wrongly; to 
mistake in correcting another. 

* mis coun’ scL. v.t. [Pref. mil*, and Eng. 
counsel (q.v.).] To advise ill. 

*’ Things mUcounsrtUd must needs mis wend." 

Spenser : Mother Bubberd* Tal*. 

mis count , v.t. & L [O. Fr. vusconter .] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To count wrongly or incorrectly; to 
make a mistake in counting. 

♦2. To misconstrue, to misjudge, to mis- 
conceive. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To count or reckon wrongly; to make a 
false count or calculation. 

"In their computacion they had mistaken end 
miscounted in their nomher an hundreth yeres."— 
Ball: Henry VIII. (an. 16). 

*2. To misjudge, to mistake. 

" And if so be, that he miscounteth. 

To make in his enswere a faile." 

Bower: C. A., L 

mis-coilnt', 5. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. count, s. 
(q.v.).] A mistake in counting or reckoning. 

*mis-c6v'-ct~ing, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
coveting (q.v.).] Coveting or desiring wrong- 
fully. 

" Through robberie or miscovcting. 

Bom aunt of the Bote. 

* mis’ - ere - an<?e, * mis - crc - an - ^y, 

* mis-cre-auncc, s. [O. Fr. mescreance.] 
False bebelief, false religion, infidelity, heresy. 
[Miscreant.] 

" But through thle and other their mlscreaunce. 
They msken many a wrong chevisauuce 
Heaping up waves of wealth and woe." 

Spenser : Shepheardes Calender ; May. 

mis'-cre-ant, s. & a. [O.Fr. m^crwmf, from 
mes- =■ mis-, and creant = believing ; Lafi credo ; 
Fr. mecreant; I tab miscredente.] 

A. v4s sw&starct ive : 

*J. Originally, one believing wrongly; an 
infidel, a misbeliever. 

" The consort and the principal servant* of Sollman 
had been honourably restored without ransom ; and 
the emperor’s generosity to the miscreant was inter- 
preted as treasou to the Christian cause." — Gibbon : 
Decline <fr Fail, ch. Iviii. 

2. A vile wretch, a scoundrel, a detestable 
villain. 

B. adjective : 

• 1. Misbelieving, infidel. 

" A1 miscreant pamynis, al false Jewea, al false 
heretikes. ond al aedicious scismatikea. "—«ir T. More : 
Workes, p. 774. 

2. Abandoned, tile. 

** For men like these on earth he shall not find 
Ln all the miscreant race of human kind." 

Pope : Homer; Odyssey XviL 667. 

•mis-crc-ate', *mis-cre-at-ed, a. [Pref. 

mis-, and Eng. created (q.v.).] 

I. Created or formed unnaturally, or impro- 
perly ; deformed, shapeless. 

"What art thou, execrable ehape l 
That darest, though grim aud terrible, advance 
Tby miscreated front?** MUton : P. L„ iL 683. 


2. Illegitimate. 

" With opening titles miscreate. whose right 
Suita not iu native colours with the truth." 

Sfutketp. : Henry V., L. 2. 

* mis-cre-a'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
creation (q.v.).] Wrong making. 

" Imps of our own miscreation. m —C. Kingsley: Life. 
iL 277. 

* mis-cre-a-tive, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
creatwe (q.v.X] Creating or forming wrongly 
or amiss. 

*mls-cre'-dent, s. [Pref. mis-, and Lat, 
c redens, pr. par. of credo = to believe.] A 
misbeliever, an infidel, a miscreant, 

•• Your sermon to us of e dungeon apj<oInted far 
offenders and mi* credent*.* — Holisuhcd: Description 
of Ireland, ch. iv. 

*mis-cred'-it, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eag. 
credit , v. (q.v.).] To disbelieve. 

“ The miser rd< ted twelve hasten back.**— Carlyl*: 
French Devolution, pt. i. . bk viL, ch. vit. 

* mis-crc-du'-li-ty, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
credulity (q.v.).] Erroneous or wrongly 
directed credulity or belief ; misbelief. 

" We cannot hut Justly tax the mlscredulity of thoss 
who will rather trust to the Church than to the scrip- 
ture."— Up. Hall : Select Thought*. ) 6. 

*mis-creed\ S. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. creed 
(q.v.).] A false creed or religion. 

" Spoil his creation for a fierce 

Keats. lAnnandale.) 

* mis dain’, v. t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. dain — 
deign.] To misdeem, to misrepresent. 

mis date’, v.L [Pref. mis-, and Eng. date, a. 
(q.v.).] To date wrongly; to affix a wrong 
date to. 

•’In hoary yonth MetbusaJems may die ; 

0 how misdated ou their flattering toinbal" 

Young : Fight Thoughts, r. 777. 

mis-date’, s. [Tref. mis-, and Eag. date, s. 
(q.v.).] A wrong date . 

* mis -daub', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eug. daub, 
v. (q.v.).] To daub unskilfully ; to spoil by 
daubing. 

“ Misdaubed with some nntempered and lately-laid 
mortar."— Bp. Ball: Letter to a Worthy Knight. 

mis- deal', v.t. & i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
deal, v. (q.v.X] 

Cards: 

A. Trans . : To divide wrongly ; not to divide 
properly amongst the players. 

B. Intrans. : To make a misdeal. 

mis deal’, s. [Misdeal, it] 

Cards: A wrong or false deal; a deal In 
which the cards are not divided properly 
amongst the players. 

mis-dC-9i'-§ion, S. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. deci- 
sion (q.v.).] A wrong or erroneous decision. 

mis-deed’, *mis-dede, 5. [AS. misdeed; 
coga. with Dut. misdaad; Goth, missadeds; 
Ge"r. missethat ; O.H.Ger. misrifaaf.] A wrong 
or evil action, an evil deed, a wicked action, 
a crime. 

•* 1 am clear from this misdeed of Edward’s." 

Bhakesp. : 3 Henry VI., lit S. 

mis deem', * mis-deme, v.t. it L [Pref 
mts-, and Eng. deem (q.v.); lceb misdama.) 

A. Trans. : To judge wrongly ; to misjudge. 

" [He] saw his friends misdeem'd ill crowds resort. 

To h&^t heneath the suusbine of the Court." 

Lewis : Statius ; T heboid iL 

B, Intrans. : To misjudge, to mistake, to 
misconceive. 

" Misdeem not. then, 

If euch affront I labour to avert 

From thee aloue." Milton : P. L., U. SOL 

* mis de mean , * mls-dc- mcane, v.L 

[Pref. mis-, and Eng. demean (q.v.).] To mis- 
conduct, ( Used rejlcxivdy.) 

" From frailty 

And want of wisdom, you. that best should teach us, 
Have misdemeand yourself." 

Shakesp : Henry VIII., V. 8. 

mi s-de -mean -ant, s. [Eng. misdemean' 

- anL ] One who commits a misdemeanor. 

mis dc-mcanor, mis-dc-mean -our. 

s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. demeanor (q.v.).] 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1, Misbehavior, misconduct ; an offence ot 
crime ; a misdeed. 

** Ood take* a particular notice of our personal mk 
demeanors.'"— South , Sermons, vol. ix. , eer. IL 

2, Mismanagement, mistreatment, 

H. Law: An offence against the laws of a 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
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lesa heinous nature than a crime Smaller 
faults ore comprised uuder the gentler name 
of " misdemeanours” only, aud are ao desig- 
nated lu contradistinction to felonies, the 
former class comprehending all indictable 
offences which do not fall within the other, 
auch as assaults, nuisancea. non-repair of a 
highway, and the like. (Blackstoue: Comment., 
bk. iv., cb. 1.) 

* mis -do part', r.f. [Prcf. mis-, and Eng. de- 
part (q.v.).] To share or divide wrongly or 
unfairly. 

“ThotJ blame*t Cri*t i»nd tayst fat hltterly 
He mUd»part«ih ricbeoe tem|K>n*L" 

Chaucer; C. T„ 4.S27. 

* mls-do-rive’, r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
derive (q.v.).] 

1. To derive wrongly: as, To misderlve a 
word. 

2. To divert Into a wrong channel ; to mis- 
direct. 

•• .VitderMng the wen.meaat devotion* of charitable 
nod ploim notif* Into a wrong channel.** — BUhop Ball : 
Com* of Coujeirnoe, dec. a, case 7 . 

I mis- dc-scribe', r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
describe (q.v.).] To describe wrongly or 
falsely. 

•mis de-sort' , s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. de- 
sert, a. (q.V.). 3 111-dcscit. 

“ My h apt ease case 

I* not oecajloned through my mUdesert." 

Bpentcr; F. y.. VI. L 12. 

*mls de-vo'-tion, * [Prcf. mis-, and Eng. 
tfct'ofioH (q.v.).J Mistaken piety; misplaced 
devotion. 

•• We cry ont iwcrileq* and mtsdevotlon agaloat those 
who lu ze:d have demolish'd the den* and cage* of her 
unclean watlowiuga.''— an Apology for Smectymnuus. 

’ xnia dT-Ot, v.t . [Pref. mis-, and Eng. diet. v. 
(q.v.).] To diet improperly or irregularly; 
lo supply with Improper food. 

•‘Certainly this groat body, by mUdUung and 
willful) disorder, contracted these tplrituall diseases.** 
—BUhop It all : Balm of Gilead. 

* miadi-et, a. [Prcf. mis-, and Eng. diet 
(q.v.).] improper diet or food. 

"And adrle dromle through hl» flesh did flow. 
Which by misdiet dally greaUr grew." 

Spenser : F. I. lv. 23. 

•mis dight' (gh silent), a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. dight (q.v.).] Badly dressed, prepared, 
or provided. 

•• Despis'd nature suit them once aright. 

Their bodie to their coate. both now mUdtght.* 
Buhop Hall: Satires, liL 7. 

mls-dl-rcct', v.t [Pref. mls- t and Eng. 
dtr*rf (q.v.).J 

1. To give a wrong direction to; to aend or 
torn In a wrong direction. 

2. To direct or address to a wrong person or 
place : a*. To misdireef a letter. 

8. To tarn to a wrong uso or purpose ; to 
misapply. 

••An energy and Intelligence which, even when mh- 
directed, have Ju»t!y entitled them to be called a great 
people.'*— Macaulay : Hist. Fug., ch. L 

4. To give wrong directions or Instructions 
to : as, A judgo misdirects a jury. 

mls-dl-rSc'-tion, *. [Prcf. mis-, and Eng. 
direction (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. iAng . : A wrong or false direction. 

2. Jaw: Tho act of a judgo In directing a 
Jury wrongly as to points of law. 


• mis-do cr, * mls doo cr, * mys-do- 

ere, s. iPref. mu-, and Eng. doer (q.v.).] 
One who does wrong ; ono who acts amias ; a 
wrongdoer, au otfemlcr. 

•• Wert» they not contained in doty with a fear of 
law, wtUcli Inflict* Lb aliarp punishment* to misdoert, 
no man itioaldctjjuyany tLiug." — Bperiser: On Ireland. 


mls-do -lng, * mis-doo-ing, s. [Pref. 
mis-, and. Lug. doing (q.v.).] 

1. The act or habit of doiDg wrong ; wrong- 
doing. 

2. A wrong done ; a crime, an offence, a 
misdeed. 

•* To reform* hi* m Udooi ngt. " — 11 ol / nshed : King John 
(ail. 121 1). 


* mis doom', v.t. [Frcf. this-, and Eog. doom 
(q.v.).] To misjudge. 

*• To doom Jieiu right who other* (rash) mitdoomf 
Byltesler: Job Triumphant, il. 287. 


• mis- doit bt 7 (6 silent), s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. doubt, s. (q.v.).] 

1. Doubt, hesitation, irresolution. 

"York. * tetri thy fearful thought*. 

And change misdoubt to resolution." 

Sh.iketp. : 2 Henry 17., 111. 1, 

2, Susphnoa of crime or danger. 

•*He caunot »o precisely weed this land. 

A* hi* rnUdoubt* proscut occasion." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV.. iv. t 


mls-dotlbt' (b silent), r.f. A i. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. dou&f, v. (q.v.).] 

A, Trans. : To mistrust, to doubt ; to sus- 
pect of deceit or danger. 

“Much i misdoubt this wayward boy 
Will oue day work uie more annoy." 

Byron : Bride of Abydot, 1. 6. 


B. Intrans. : To be auspicious or mistrust- 
ful. 

•* Misdoubting much, and fearfal of th* event." 

Dryden: ft'tfa of Bath’s Tale, II#. 


mls-doilbt'-Pul (J> silent), a. [Eng. mw- 
doubt; -/ul.) Mistrustful, suspicious, mis- 
giving. 

•• She can to ca*t »o her mUdoubtful mind." 

Spenser: F. It.. V. tL a 


mis draw 7 , v.t [Fret mis-, and Eng. draw 
(q.v.).] To d taw or drag the wrong way. 

•• A yoke of m Isdra tcynges In diver* partes."— 
Chaucer: Boethius, hk. 11L 


* mis dread’, j. [Prcf. mis-, and Eog. dread, 
b. (q.v.).J Drend of evil ; mistrust. 

•‘The pa'*! one of the mind, 

That have their llrst conception by mltdread, 
Havo after-nourishment and life by care." 

ShaJcesp. : Verdi si, l. 2 

•mise, s. [Norm. Pr., Fr. mis- pa. par. of 
vu 'tire = to place, from Lat. mitto = to send.) 

1. 7n Jaw: The issue in real actions, espe- 
cially in a writ of right. 

■• A court which may try the mite Joined upou u writ 
of right. — u*. Kelson : Uz Maneriorum, p. 3#. <1720. J 

2. A tax or tallage. 

3. Cost, expense, outlay. 

4. A incase or messuage. 

6. In Wales, an honorary gift of the people 
to a new king or prince of Wales ; also, a 
tribute paid in the county palatine of Chester 
at the change of the owner of the earldom. 

G. A treaty, an agreement : as, the Mise of 
Lewes, 1*2(54. 

miso-money, *. 

Law: Money paid by way of contract or 
composition to purchase any liberty, Ac. 


* mls-dls-p^-fjl'-tion, s. IPref. mis-, and 
Eng. disposition (q.v.).] A bad disposition, 
direction, or Inclination. 

*• Through tho mlsdDpnrlltan ol tho mcdlduc."— 
BlOtop Hall : Deceit of A pfx arancc. 

•mis dls tln’-glllsh (u ns w). r.f. [Trcf. 
mu«-, and Eng. (Tisfi/iflu ij/i (q.v.).J To distin- 
guish wrongly; to make false or erroneous dis- 
tinctions. 

*’If »c imjuilnoa iHfl>rrnc« whoro thera I* none, be- 
c*uw ** dint [ngulah wliiTf we*!ioithl not. It mnv n»-t 
tw ilmiird vhi*t me m**dUU aguish."— Hooker : Loci ct. 
rohtic, bk. UL, | *- 

•mis df-vido’, r.f. [Pref. mf.s-, nnd Eng. 
diric/e (q.v.).] To divido wrongly or im- 
properly. 

tmis do*, • mis don, r.f h f. [Pref. mis-, 
and h.ng. do (q.v.)l Out. mfjdoen; Gcr. mis> 
thun.] 

A. Trans. : To do wrongly or nml*a. 

B. Intrans, : To net nmliw; to commit a 
Crime or offence. 

** No! wilfully misdoing, twit unAwtre 
MUled." Htllon : F. H.. L 22 S. 


• mls-ea^o', ’ mls-eso, * myolso, s. [Prcf. 
Tit is-, and Eng. ease, a. (q.v.).] Uneasiness, 
discomfort, pain. 

•*8o tbAth« tuo*U> fur myjr«mw<d nt th« eude." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. Si. 

•mis- eas'-ir, a. [Prcf. mia-. and Eng. easy 
(q.v.).J ^Uneasy, imeoni for table. 

*• Vnneath male 1 Hugo for puro mlseaHe *orowc '* 
Chaucer : T*st. of Bore, bk. L 

• mls-eat'-Inff. s. (Prof, mis-, ami Eng. eat- 
ing.] Wrongful eating. 

"Th« miseating uf i\ ccri*ln fruit" 

byli<ester: The hnpvtture, iVT, 

9 mis S-df-tion# s. [Pref. mis-, ond Eng. 
edition, (q.v.).] A spurlona or incorrect 
edition. 

" KullowIriR a mhedl/lon of the vulpat which per- 
Vert* the *ciiim>."— Bp. /lull: Cases of Conscience, dcO. 
111., c*m> 10. 

• mis cd'-U-cato, v.t. fPref. mis-, and Eng. 
educate (q.v.),] 'Lo cducuto wrongly or irn- 
jKjrfectly. 

mis cm pl^ f r.f. [Tref. mis-, and Eng. 
employ, v. (q.v.).] To uau or cuipluy wrongly ; 


to turn to wrong purposes ; to misapply, to 
misuse. 

•• Twer* wild ppofculon *11. nnd bootle** wiut* 

I’owcr misemploy'd." Coocper : Tirocinium, M. 

mis-dm-pl^'-mCnt, s. [l*rcf. mis-, and 
Eng. employment (q.v.).] Wrong emplojuient, 
use, or application ; misuse ; application to a 
wrong or useless purpose. 

"An Improvident expence. *nd misempfoyment of 
thetr tune iuid lacultle*.**— Hale : O rig, of Hankind. 

mi’-sc-nite, s. [Named from Miseno, where 
lirst found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mim nd with an acid and bitter 
taste, occurring in white silky fibres. Soluble 
in water. Compos. : sulphuric acid, 6 ( 5 * 93 ; 
potash, 86 * 67 ; oluminfl, 0 * 88 ; water, 612 = 
100 . Found in tho Grotta di Miseno, near 
Naples. 

* mis en-rdir, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
enroll (q.v.).] To enroll wrongly. 

" I should the« m ismroU 

In booke of life." Davies : Huses Bucrifiee. p. *4. 

mis-en’-ter, r.f. [Pref. TJtis-, and Eng. enter 
(q.v.),] To enter wrongly, incorrectly, oi 
erroneously : as, To misenfer an item io an 
account. 

* mis-cn-treaf, r.f. [Pref. mu*-, and Eng. 
entreat (q.v.).] To treat wrongly or wrong- 
fully. 

mis-en'-try, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eog. entry 
(q.v.).] An erroneous or incorrect entry or 
charge. 

* mis C pis'-cS' plst, s. [Gr. partus ( miseo ) 
= to hate, nnd cVierKOTro* ( episkopos ) = a 
bishop.) A hater of bishops or episcopacy. 

**The»« mf*< 7 >i»ropuf* envied and denyed th*t 
honour ."— GuuUcn : Tears of tlte CAurcA, <*. 

mi -scr, * mys cr, s. [Lat. mtser= wretched : 
cf. tip. & Ital. miscro = wretched, avaricious. 1 
L Ordinary //insruntfe; 

* 1. A wretched man, a miserable person. 

•• Because thou any cat. that I am rich and enriched 
and lack nothing, and kuosvest not that thou art a 
miter and miserable and poor and blind and nuked."— 
Revelation liL 17. (Uhclui*.) 

* 2. A wretch, a mean fellow. 

3. A person extremely covetous ; a sordid, 
niggardly person ; a niggard ; a mean, penu- 
rious person. 

“The will forego the comfort*, the coove- 

nlencles, and almo»t the ucce**ane*. of e*t*teu«»."— 
Home: U'ort*, voL v M ills. L 

II. Well-sinking, <£c. : A large auger for 
excavating earth in wet situations, as in sink- 
ing holes for pier foundations. It is of cylin- 
drical form, has n protruding lip, to enable it 
to scrape up the soil ns it ia rotated, and ia 
lifted to the surface to discharge its load. 

mi'-^cr, r.f. (Miser, s.) To collect in the In- 
terior of a miser or boring-tooL 

mis -er-a-blo, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. Tntrr- 
abilis = pitiable, from Tntseror = to pity ; Port. 
miseravd ; Ital. viiserabilc; Sp. mwmiWe.J 
A. As adjective: 

1. Very wretched or unhappy ; suffering 
misery; abject. 

•• On me exerclre not 
Thy hatred .... iu«> tluui tliyNclf 
Murw rniw'ruWf." .I7if7u»i • P, L., x, tJO. 

2. Filled with misery; causing wretchedness 
or extreme discomfort : as, a miserable night. 

• 3. Niggardly, miserly. 

“The Hberal-liearted muu 1*. hy the opinion of tha 
prodigal. and, b> tliw Judiriuciituf ll«# rnuer% 

uble, tivUb." — Hooker ; F.celcs. Polity, bk, v.. ch. Iiv, 

4. Very poor or mean ; pitiable, wretched, 
worthless. 

“A vucabrind and u*«Icm trlbr there *at 
Their miserable meal." (.Vtc/x-rj ToiA. L 6*X 

6. Poor, mean, despicable, petty. 

"It wu* miserable ccoiumy index'd to gntflya ■ ro- 
yrard of u few th ui*.nid* t<* on«* wh*< hud iiculc th* 
State richer by mil Uoiu. '—Hncuuluy ; Uu it Any., ch. 
1*111. 

• B. As tnhst. : A wretch. 

"Til a cruel |<>urnev to »rml a few wivrjWa*- 
Afemi • Sentimental Journey ; HontrsutL 

* mif* cr a blc n5as, S. (Eng. misemble; 
•tirw.) The quality or aUitc of being miserable ; 
misery. 

" MUerablensss 
n-tb brousht In illxlrr**." 

tU-clton ; HTiy Came Fe Hot to Oemrte I 

mlf -cr-a-blj^, odt*. (Eng. mlserab(le) ; -h/.J 
1. In a iiiismblo uiuuncr ; wrctcliedly, 
l»itiably. 


boll, ; p^Ht, J<SKV 1 ; cat, 9 CU, chorus, 9 I 1 I 11 , bon$h ; go, gem ; thin, I his ; sin, n$ ; expect, Xenophon, oacist. -mg. 
•Clnn, -tlan = sham -tlon, -sign = shun ; -lion, -jion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -alous — ah us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = D 91 , u^L 
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miseration — misgracioua 


2. Calamitously. 

“He will miserably destroy those wicked meu."— 
Matthew xxi. 4L 

3. Wretchedly, meanly, poorly. 

* 4. Covetously ; like a miser. 

* mis-er-a'-tion, s. [Lat. TBisemiio, from 
miseratus, pa. par. of miserar = to pity. J 
Commiseration, pity. 

“ God of his miseratlon 



mIs-S~rect'»i\L [Pref. mis-, ami Eng. erect, v. 
(q.v.).] To erect wrongly or for a wrong pur- 
pose. 

“ Cxoso these mis erected si tars to be beaten down to 
the ground."— Dp. Hall: Hard Text $; Amos iii. IS. 

jnigr er-er'-e, s. [Lat. = pity, have pity ; 
imper. sing, of misereor — to have pity.] 

1. A name given to a psalm in the Roman 
Catholic service, taken from the 51st Psalm 
in the Vulgate, beginning Miserere mei, Deus 
(Have mercy on me, O God). It waa frequently 
given as a test by the ordinary to malefactors 
sentenced to death who had benefit of clergy 
allowed them. [Neckverse.] 

2. A lamentation. 

" What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their owful aymphonies J 

Longfellow : A rtenal at Springfield. 

3. A piece of music composed to the 
Miserere, or 51st Psalm. 

4. A small bracketed projection in the 
■under-side of the seat of a stall in churches, 
designed to afford aome degree of rest to the 



person, making a compromise between sitting 
and standing. They were frequently elabor- 
ately decorated with wood-carving, occasion* 
ally of a grotesque character. 

* mif'-er-i-corde, s. [Fr., from Lat. miseri- 
cord ia = pity, mercy.] 

Ord. Jjing. : Mercy, pity, commiseration. 

“The vertue of misericorde." Qower : C. A., 111. 

2. Old Arm . ; A small, straight dagger, ori- 
ginally without guard, which, with its eheath, 
was usually richly ornamented. It obtained 
its name from its use, which was that of 
inflicting the “ mercy-stroke “ upon a wounded 
antagonist which deprived him of life, for 
which purpose it had a thin, sharp blade 
capable of penetrating the junctures of a suit 
of armour. It was worn on the right aide, 
secured by a short chain to the hip-belt. The 
handle being much heavier than the blade, it 
hung generally in an inverted position. 

inlf-er-l-cor'-di-a, s. [Lat ] 

1. Arch. : The same as Miserere, 4. 

2. Law: An arbitrary fine imposed on any 
person for an offence ; so called because the 
amercement ought to be but small, and less 
than that required by Magna Charts. 

3. Old Arm . : The same as Misericorde, 2. 

mi-ser-Iy, a. (Eng- Wiser; -ly.) Of or per- 
taining to a miser ; like a miser in habits ; 
penurious, niggardly, parsimonious ; charac- 
teristic of a miser; as, a miserly person, 
miserly habits. 

mis’-cr y, ‘mis-er-ie, s. [O. Fr. mtierie, 
from Lat. miser in, from miser = wretched ; 
Bp., Port., A I tab miscria; Fr. misere.] 

* 1. Niggardliness, penuriousness, parsi- 
mony, miserliness, covetousness. 

•* But Brutu*, •corning bis (OcUvius Caesar*) misery 
and niggardliness, gave uutu every baud a uumber of 
wethers to ucridce. forth : Plutarch, Jj. 215. 

2. Great unhappiness or wretchedness ; ex- 
treme pain of mind or body ; great distress. 

" Misery marks him of our kind. 1 * 

Crubbe: Woman. 


3. Calamity, misfortune, distress. 

*' I will not wish ye half my miseries.’' 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., 11L L 

mis-ese, s. [Misease.) 


* mis - es - teem', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
esteem, s. (q.v.).] Want of esteem ; disregard, 
slight, disrespect. 

* mis-es'- ti-mate, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. estimate, v. (q.v.).] To estimate falsely 
or erroneously ; to misjudge ; to misconceive. 


* mIs-ex-poilnd' t v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
expouiul (q.v.).] To expound wrongly or 
erroneously. 

* mis-ex-press'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. expression (q.v.).] Wrong or 
improper expression. 


* mis- faith', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. faith.] 
Want of faith or trust ; distrust, mistrust. 


“Some sudden turn of anger, bom 
Of your miefaith." 

Tennyson : Merlin <t Vivien, S82. 


* mis-fall', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fall, v. 
(q.v.).] To befall unluckily. 

“To uphrayd that chaunce which him miiW." 

Spenser : F. V. v. 10. 

* mis-fare', v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fare, v. 
(q.v.).] To fare ill or badly ; to be unfortunate ; 
to go wrong. 

“ Sigh this thynge ho we it mitferde,” 

(lower : C. J., t. 


* mis-fare', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fare, s. 
(q.v.).] 111-fare ; ill-fortune ; misfortune. 

“The whole oecaaioa of his late misfaref 

Spenser: F. V. xL 4». 

* mis-far-mg, *. (Mis ease, v.] 

I. Misfortune. 


2. Evil-doing. 

'* Yet their own mtyarini will not eee." 

Spenser : Colin Clout. 

* mls-f&sh'-ion, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
fashion, v. (q. v.). J To form or fashion wrongly. 
"A thing 1c reason impossible, through their mi*. 
fashioned preconceit, appeared onto them no lea» cer- 
iAinf’—BakewM : On irovidence. 


* mis -fate’, s. [Pret mis-, and Eng fate, s. 
(q.v.).] Misfortune. 

** Throw their own misfatef 

Sylvester : Panaretus, 1495. 

mls-fea^'-ai^e, * mis - feaz - ance, s. 

[Fr. mis- = 6. Fr. mes, aud Fr. faisance, from 
jairt = to do.] 

Law : A trespass ; a wrong done ; the im- 
proper performance of some lawful act. 

mis-fea§'-ant, misfeaz'-ant, «. [Mis- 

feasance. ] 

Law : A trespasser, a misfeazor. 

mis - fea$'-sor, mis- foaz'-or, *. [MIS- 
FEASANCE.] 

Law : A trespasser. 

* mis-feaz -an^e, s. [Misfeasance.) 

* mis-feign' (eign as an), v.i [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. feign (q.v.).] To feign or pretend 
with evil designs ; to pretend wrongfully. 

“ So misfeigning her true knight to bee." 

Spenser : F. <?.. L ILL 40. 

mis-fitf, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ft, e. (q.v.).] 
A bad tit ; a bad match. 

* mis fond’, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fond 
(q.v.).] Foolishly fond. 

* mis - for - give', * mis - for - yeve, v.t, 

[Pref. mis-, and Eng. forgive (q.v.).] To mis- 
give. 

* mis form’, V.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. form , 
v. (q.v.).] To form or fashion wrongly or 
improperly. 

“ With that misfotined aprlgbt he hack© returned 
again e." Spenser : F. (£., L L 55. 

mis-for-ma'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
formation (q.v.). j An irregular or unnatural 
formation ; a malformation. 

mis-for'-tu-nato, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
fortunate ‘(q.v!).] Unfortunate, unlucky. 
{Vulgar.) 

" That misfortunate waiting of hia etrength." 

Taylor: 1 Philip Kan A rtevelde, iv. 4. 

* mis-for'-tunc, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
fortune (q.v.)*.] To turn out or result unfor- 
tunate ; to fiiU. 

" The Queene. after mariage, was conceiued with 

childe, but it mis fortuned.' '—stow : A nnals. (Pref.) 


mia-for'-tnne, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. for- 
tune, s. (q.v.).] Bad or ill fortune ; ill luck ; 
a calamity ; an unlucky or unfortunate acci- 
dent or event ; a mishap ; a disaster. 

“ Whenao her father dear© 

Should of hia dearest daughter* hard misfortune 
hear©." Spenser : F. y.. III. liL 5. 

K To have a misfortune: To become the 
mother of an illegitimate child. 

M • If yoa please, ma’am, I had a misfortune, ma'am.* 
replied the girl, casting down her eyes ." — Marry at : 
Midshipman Easy, cb. UL 

* mis for -tuned, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
fortuned (q.v.).] Unfortunate, unlucky. 

* nus-ftame', *misse frame, v.t. [Fret. 

mis-, and Eng. frame , v. (q.v.).] To frame or 
fashion wrongly or improperly. 

“The misseframing of by» matter more toward* 
diuisioa than vuitye.— Sir T. More : Workes, p. 874. 

* mis-ges'-tured, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
gesture (q.v.).*J Awkward in outward bearing. 

“To be misgestured In oar prayer *."— Hall : Con- 
tempt. ; Foyle of A malek. 

* mis-get, v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. get (q.v.).] 
To get wrongfully or improperly ; to gain by 
unlawful means. 

" Of that tbei were firet misget ." 

Qower : C. A.. vill. 

* mis-gie’, v.t. [Misoive.] 

mis-give', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. giv* 
(q.v.).] 

*1. To give aniiss; to bestow wrongly or 
improperly. 

2. To fill with doubt or suspicion; to de- 
prive of confidence ; to raise doubt or mis- 
trust in. 

“But the minds of the questioners misgave them 
that tho guldo ©as not the rude clowu that h* 
seemed ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

mis-giv'-mg, s. [Eng. misgiv(e ) ; - ing .) A 
doubt ; a failing of confidence or trust ; mis- 
trust, distrust ; a feeling of doubt or distrust. 

" It was not without many misgivings that Jamas 
had determined to call the Estates of his realm to- 
gether." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* mis-go’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. go (q.v.).J 

1. To go wrong ; to go astray ; to go out of 
the way. 

** I wot wel by the cradel I have misgo 
Here 11th the miller and his ©If alto." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,258. 

2. To miscarry. 

" Some whole fleets of cargoes . . . had rulnouilf 
mlsgone."—Ca rlyle : Reminiscences. L 169. 

* mis-got'-ten, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. got- 
ten (q.v.).] Got or gained by improper, un- 
lawful, or unjust means. 

** Leave, faytor. qulckely that misgotten weft 
To him that hath it better Justifyde." 

Spenser: F. VL L IS. 

mis-gov' era, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
govern (q.v.)J To govern ill; to administer 
unfaithfully. 

“Now if any (mf#.7oeer»ii*iF their own wittea) da 
fortune to use that for a spun©, which I had heer* 
appointed for a bridle. I can none other© U« lam*nt 
it .*— Gascoigne : To the Readers generally. 

* mis gov'-er-nan^e, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
< 7 <jv«manc 6 (q.v.).j Ill-government, misgovern^ 
ment, disorder, misconduct, misbehaviour. 

“Had never worldly man so high degree 
As Adam, til he for misgovemance 
Was driven out ol his prosper* tee." 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,011 

mis-gov'-erned, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
governed (q.v.).] 

1. Badly governed or administered: Hi- 
governed. 

* 2. Ill-behaved, rude, rough. 

“ Rude misgoverned hands, from window’* tors. 

Threw dust end rubbish on King Richard’* head." 

Shakesp.: Richard II., r.t. 

mis-gov' ern- ment, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. government (q.v.).] 

I. Bad government ; ill administration or 
management of public or private affairs. 

“To such a temper had eigbteeu year* of misgovern- 
ment hnmgbt the most loyal parliament that had ever 
met in Euglaud ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IL 

* 2. Want of self-constraint ; loose conduct, 
misconduct, misbehaviour. 

** Eschew betimes the whirl pool e of mis government.' 
—Gascoigne : To the Vouth of England. 

* mis- gra ’-Clous, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
gracious (q.v.).] Not gracious ; disagreeable, 
ungrateful. 

“His pVulcauua] figure 
Both of visage and of stature, 

I* lothly, and misgracieut," Gowei : C. A., T. 


i&te, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pft* 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ra, co = d ; oy = a ; qu = kw* , 
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•mis graff*, •mls-graft', v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. ffraf, fraft (q.v.).J To graft amiss 
or oo a wrung or unsuitable stock. 


** Misgrajfed lu respect of yewrx." 

MoA*/p. : Midsummer Might s Dream, 


L L 


• mls-grovlnd-cd, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
grounded (q.v.).J 111 or badly grounded; 

badly founded or based. 

" Fmm me, uo pulpit. nor mhgrounded low. 

Nor •caikUU t*k«u oIiaII till* cross withdraw. 

Donne: The Cross. 


mis growth’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. growth 
(q.v.).] A bad growth; a distortion of some- 
thing good in itself. 

••Jletllaeval charity and chaatity lire manifestly ml*- 
gmieths . . of the [de.va of ktudnexs ivnd pureness. — 

Matihrw Arnold . Lott /.way*, ll’ref.) 

•mis-guess, * mysse-scsse, v.i. [Pref. 
mis-, nnd Eng. guess (q.v.)/] To guess wrongly 
or erroneously. 

••Some false »hrewe* there be hee myssegrsseth 
among*. Sir T. Mora : Work**, p. v;<J. 


mis -gug'-gle, mis gog'-gle, mis-gru'- 
gle, v.t . [Elym. doubttul.J To mangle, to 
disfigure, to disorder, to disarrange. 

*• liutiald hod beoa mUguffgltd by ene of these 
doctors about Parle.”— Scoff Waveriey, ch. xvliL 


Oils g md an 90, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
guidance (q’v.).J Wrong or false guidance ; 
guidance iuto error. 

**By reusing nu errour In the great guide of his 
actions. Ills Judgment, to cause au erruur in hie choice 
too, the misguidance ot which tuust naturally engage 
hiiu lu those courses that directly tend to his destruc- 
tion”— ; Sermons, vul. L, »er. 12. 


•mis guide', *. (Misguide, v.J Misguidance, 
sin, otlence. 

“ Make amends for imii’i mltguidf." 

Spenser : Uymne of Heavenly Love. 

mis guide', * mis guyde, v.t . <fc L [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. guUle, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transit ire: 

1, To guide or direct wrongly; to lead 
wrong or astray; to direct to a wrong purpose 
or end. 

•‘Vanity a more apt to misguide men than false 
reasoning.’*— (J<Adsmith ; On Polite Learning, cb. vllL 

2. Ill-use, to ill-treat. (Scotch.) 

* B. Intrans. : To go wrong, to trespass. 

•• Mbdoubtlug but he ahould misguide." 

Spenser : /’. Q., VI. Hi. 47. 

ous guid ed, a. [Pref. tow-, and Eng. 
guided (q.v.).J Led astray by evil counsels 
or wrong directions 

•’Ken wrote to implore mercy for the misguided 
people ."— Macaulay Hut L'ng., cb. v. 

• mls-guid -ed ly, adv. (Eng. misguided; 
•ly.] In a misguided manner; under the in- 
fluence of wrong counsels. 

** The controllers have to resist any effort the country 
may misguldedly make for premature emancipation. 
—Times. August 22. 1831. 

mis guid’ Ing, pr. par. ora. [Misguide, v.] 

mis guid Ihg-1^, adr. (Eng. misguiding; 
-ty.] In n way to misguide or mislead ; so as 
to mislead. 


mis - guru, *. (Fr. misgume ; Germ. Jlsch- 
gurrn . sec Grimm, h.v. Beiszker.] 

Ichthy. : Lac6p6di.*'s name for .Wispurnua 
fossil is. ( IfUrbigny .) 

ml 8 gur'-nus, «. [Moil. Lab, from misgurn 
(q-v.)-J 

ichthy. : A genus of Cyprlnida?, group Cobi- 
tldina (Loaches). The body Is elongate and 
compressed ; no sub-orbital Hpinc. Ten or 
twelve barbels, four on the mandible ; dorsal 
fin opposite the ventral*, caudal rounded. 
Four species, from Europe and Asia. Mis- 

{ turntw fossUi* is the largest of European 
oacliea ; it occurs In stagnant waters of 
eastern and Root hern Germany ami northern 
Asia. M. nngmllicfuulata, an equally lar^-» 
aperies, is from Japan. 

•mis gyc, r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Mid. Eng. gyt 
(q.v.) j To misguide. 

• mis hftl' lowed, u. [Pref. mli-, and Eng. 
hallowed (q.v.).] Devoted to evil uses with 
magic rites ; unhallowed. 

** Uia mlshaliowed and anointed steel/* 

A C, Swinburne : Tristram i./ i.yottvsse, J. 

mis h&n'-dle, * mys3o han- del. v.t. 

( Pref. tu is-, nnd Eng. handle, v. (q.v.).J To Ill- 
rent, to maltreat. 

•'Vrrjfa lc*e ls> oucr mauve to 1» so wroiivr('il1)c 
myiK-Aam/c/nf ntid puli)' sheil.'— Sir T. Mora. fl’ertei. 
p. *39 


mlsh&nt'-or, mis - ^hint - or. s. [Fr. 

misounfer, from pref. mw-, and Mid. Eng. 
aunfer = adventure.] A misadventure, a mis- 
fortune, an unlucky chance. (Scotch.) 

mis hap , * mis happe, s. [Pref. tow-, and 
Eng. hap , s. (q.v.). J A mischance, a mis- 

fortune ; an unlucky chance ; ill-luck. 

" If on life'* uurertalu urnm 
Mishap »h*U mar my *.»iL” 

.Scoff ' Lady of (ha Lake, 1L S. 

“ mls'-hdppo, r.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. hap 
(q.v.).] io be unlucky ; to fare unluckily. 

•• For many a vice, an naith the c It- rite. 

There hougeu vi>ou aloutheB Upi-c. 

Of suebu m make a uiau mlshappe.* 

Uouxrr; C. A., It. 

* miS-h&p pen, v.i. [Pref. tow-, and Eng. 
happen (q.v.).] 

1. To happen unluckily ; to turn out ilL 

2. To fare ill ; to be unlucky. 

•' Boste aud deignouao pride aud ille avhement 
Muhapne* often tide. Jiobert de Brunne, p. 2fi9. 

* mis -help - pi -ness, *. [Pref. tots-, and 
Eng. happiness (q.v.).] Misery, wretchedness. 

“ What wit haue wonlee so prest and forceable, 

That way Coiitalne my great mishappiness /* 

Wyatt : t 'omjdaint vpon Loue, Ac. 

* mls-hap'-py, O. [Pref. mis*, and Eng. happy 
(q.v.).] Unhappy, miserable, wretched, sad. 

•'Sorwefnl amt mishappy Is tit© condition of.* poure 
beggar.*'— Choicer ; Tale of Melibeus. 

m mi3-hcar', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. hear 
(q.v.).] To hear wrongly; to mistake in 
hearing. 

“Thoo hast mbvxdce, misheard.” 

Hhakesp. : King John, HL L 

•mls-hccd', s. [Prct mis- t and Eug. heed 
(q.v.).] Careless ness, 

“ By mitheed or by mishap.* 

Sylvester J Map of Man, 312. 

mlsh'-mash, s. [A reduplication of mash 
(q.v.).] A mingle-mangle, a hotch-potch, a 
mess. 

Mish-mco, IVIish’-mJ, s. [Seedef.] 

Geog. : A chain of mountains east of Assam, 
mishraee-hitter, a. 

Pharm. : The dried root of Copten Tceta, the 
Miohmi Tita, called in Assam Tita, and in 
Sind, Mahmira. It is a pure bitter tonic, use- 
ful in general debility, convalescence after 
fevers, nervous diseases, atonic dyspepsia, and 
mild forms of intermittent fever. The plant 
itself, discovered by Griffith in the Mialnnce 
mountains, is imperfectly kuown. 

mish'-na, mlsh'-nah, a. [Ileb. n3^D (mish- 
nah), from 'J# H3'0 (shatiah sheni), prop, the 
second Law.] 

Jewish Literature: 

1, The second, or oral Law (Sevrcpwaic), 
supposed to have been given to Moses to be 
transmitted to the doctors of the written Law 
in all ages. 

2. The collection of the traditional laws, 
each one of which is likewise called Mishna, 
or llalacha. The name Mislma is especially 
given to the canonical work edited by It. 
Jehmlah, the Prince, also called the Holy 
(born circa a.d. 1 ^0). It contains an abstract 
of the more ancient llalacha collections mode 
by his predecessors. It consists of six orders 
or books, divided into sixty treatises and 525 
chapters : Order 1 treats on seeds ; 2, on festi- 
vals ; 3, on women ; 4, on damages ; 5, on holy 
things, nnd (J on purifications. The Mislma 
has been translated Into l^itiimnd into almost 
all European languages. [Talmud.] 

mlsh' nle, o. [Eng. mi*hn(a); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the Mislma. 

* mis I-mfig~I-na'-tlon, * [Pref. tom-, and 
Eng. inutgtwtUon (q.v.).] Wrong or false im- 
agination or conception ; misconception. 

** Prodigies which tills produce* |q 

th st oliirr xex "—U/k Mull. Jiiyhtoous Mammon. 

* mis -im prove', v.t. [Pref. toIa-, and Eng. 
improve (q.v.).] To fail to improve or muUc 
good use nf: to fail to turn to good account ; 
to misapply, to misemploy, 

'•If a spiritual talent he mishnproveil, it must b« 
lAkeii nwny. — .SWnlA Sermons, vol. *1.. »er IX 

* mis lm prove' m6nt. i. [Pref. toIj-, and 

Eug. imprumiiruf (q.v. ). v 111 use or employ- 

ment; misuse, misapplication; application 
to a bad purpose. 

**TiiHr noglrcl and wMinprorrnnmf of that sejuun.” 
— *<ufA : Sermons, vol. xl . scr IX 


• ml^ in cline', vt. [Pref. mfr-, and Enf. 

inefinr, v. (q.v.).] To inclioc. dispose, or turn 
wrongly ; to give % bad intimation to. 

•'Our JuiLrnrnlj am j*cr*-.i*d. oor wim dtpraTAd, 
aod our ktfccllous muinclincd.’ 4 — South ; Sermon*. 
toL *., *er. L 

mis lu-fer', * mls-in-ferro, v.t. k i. [Pret 

mw-, and Eng. iq/er (q.v.).J 

A. Trans. : To infer wrongly or erroneously; 
to draw « wrong Inference from. 

•■ Nrstorlu* U-Jichlng rightly, thut Ood and man »r« 
dlstiuctimtuiTs, did lliet^upjii mlstnfer. that lu Christ 
those liAlure* c»n by uo conjuiictluii make one perwm." 
— Hooker: Dee Its. l> olitir . bk. v.. J 5X 

B. Intrans.: To draw s wrong inference; 
to infer wrongly. 

mis-In-form, * mis cn forme ’ mis In- 
forme, v.t. & i. [Pref. tom-, and Eng. in- 
form (q.v.).] 

A. 7’rans. ; To Inform wrongly; to give 
false or erroneous information to; to com- 
municate an incorrect statement of facts to. 

“ That he mlcht not through Aliy tuitUke misin- 
form we."— Boyle : Works, I. 6s), 

* B. Intrans. : To give wrong .information ; 
lo make an incorrect statement. 

"You mislr\f>rrme ngninst him for concluding with 
the papist *. Mounfugue : Appeal* to C'asar, cb ixlL 

• mis In form -ant, s. [Prcr. mis-, and Eng. 
informant (q.v.).j One who misinforms, or 
gives false information. 

mis-in for ma tion, a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. i«/»rmafioa (q.v.).] Wrong or incorrect 
information ; an erroneous statement of fact*. 

*’ Let uot such l>e rihcnurageil its deserve well, hy 
rafriii/ormrtflon of others, ptrlmps out of envy or 
treachery.'— Bacon.' Advice to I' i liters. 

mis in form cr, s. [Tref, toi>, and Ejig. 
informer (q.v.).J One who misinforms ; one 
who gives false or incorrect Information. 

• mis-in-struct', v.t [Pref. mis-, and Eog. 
Orsfritcf (q.v.).J To instruct badly or in- 
correctly ; to teach amiss. 

•* Let us not think that our Saviour did mlslnttruc* 
Ms disciples."— Hooker : Beelcs. I'olttie, bk. v,, | 49, 

• mls-In strue' tlon, a. [Pref. mia-, and 
Eng. instruction (q.v.).] Wrong or improper 
instruction. 

"Correcting . . . the errors of their mlsinslruction.” 
— Sharp; Works, vol. 11 ; /h»c, of the Votucimce. 

mis in-tcl- II g9n9C, a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. intelligence (q.v.).] 

1. False or erroneous information ; misin- 
formation. 

2. Disagreement, misunderstanding. 

• mis In tend', v.f. [Pref. tow-, and Eng. 
iutaul (q.v.).] To misdirect ; to aim ill. 

•‘ The domzetl broke hU mi»fufrM</e<f dart." 

Sjtctiser: Sonnet 19. 

mis ln-ter-prct, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng 
intci-pret (q.v.).] To interpret wrongly; to 
put a wrong cr erroneous interpretation on; 
to misunderstand, to misconstrue, to mis- 
conceive. 

“ You did make him TOfrfnfem*rrf me." 

Shaktsp, ; King Hi chard //., II L L 

• mls-In-tcr'-prot a-ble, o. [Pref. mts-, 
ami Eng. interpretable (q.v.).] Capable of or 
liable to misinterpretation. 

mis In ter~pr$-ta’ tion, 9. [Pref. mis-, an i 
Eng. interjirctution (q.v.).J The act of uiis- 
interpreting ; an erroneous lntcrpietatlon or 
Idea ; misconception, misconstruction. 

•‘In n manner le»* liable to interpretation.*— Sto- 
%oart : /‘hitos. Assays, eee. L, eli. lit 

mls-In-tcr’-pri-tcr, s. [Eng. TOWn/erprrf ; 
-<r.\ One wdio misintcrpicts ; one who In- 
terprets erroneously. 

" Whom iu a misinterpret er of Christ l Openly jvro. 
text agiunst.^ Milton : Doct. of Divorce; To f'arU.t- 
snent. 

• mls-In-troat', r.f. (Mirf.ktrcat.] 

mis Join’, v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. jolr*, t. 
(q-v-).J 

1. Ont. Lang. : To Join Ittdly or lmpi’oi»crlf 

** Luther, moro inl*Lnk 1 u*r *lml he mul, 

Disjoins Ihosxcrexl IkhIv with the bread. 

Dryden llind A f’unthrr. It 1*2. 

2. Idw : To Join in or moke a party to a «uit 
im properly. 

"For In action* of tort the plaintiff may alwaye 
reiuody a mUJuliuler of l^•fellllHnU, liy eiiterliiR a node 
■IO.IMM1, r» tu the pari) misjnined. «*thvru l»e at tl>» 
trial he will Imj acquitted."— Blackstone. Comment ^ 
bk. 111., ch. X 


boil, bo^ ; poiit, jdvVl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, Acm ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
-clan. -tian = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -(Ion, -§ion=zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous — alius, -bio, -die, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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mfs-Join'-der, s. [Pref. vi is-, and Eng. join- 
er (q.v.).] 

Law: The joining nf parties in a suit or 
action who ought not to be so joined. 

“The nonjoinder or misjoinder of ft plaintiff may be 
nm-Tidf-ri ‘‘—Blackstone . Comment , bk. lii., ch. 11. 

mis judge', v.t. & i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
judge (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To judge ill or wrongly of ; to 
judge erroneously ; to misconstrue, to mis- 
interpret. 

M Clarendon might ■m&udge the motive of hi* re- 
tirement'— Johnson : Lives of the Poets : Waller. 

B. Intrans. : To snake a mistake in judging ; 
to err in judgment. 

•‘The misjudging friend* of liberty might long have 
regretted . . . the golden opportunity which had been 
Buffered to escape."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

mis judg'-ment, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
judgment (q.v.).] The act of misjudging; a 
wrong or eiToneonsjudgineot, opinion, ordeter- 
mination ; misinterpretation, misconstruction. 

** Misjudgment Iti cases of a pecuniary damage." — 
Bp. Hall ; Cases of Conscience, d c. lu. case 6. 

■ mls keep', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. keep 
(q.v.).] To keep wrongly. 

* mls-keep'-ing, * mis-kep-ing, s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. keeping (q.v.).] Lad or care- 
less keeping. 

•‘To lese his love by mtskeping 

Chaucer: Test, of Lave, ill. 

misken, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ken, v. 
(q.v.).] To be ignorant of ; not to know. 

* mis'-ken. s. [O. Eng. metathesis for mixen 
— miksen. ) A mixen, a dunghill. 

* mis -ken '-nmg, s. [Misken, v.) 

Law : Wrongful citation. (Wharton.) 

* mis-kin, s. [Etyin. doubtful ; perhaps from 
Er. muse = a pipe, and Eng. dim. sutl. -kin.] 
A little bagpipe. [Musette.] 

* mls-kln'-dle, v.t. [Pref. mis*, and Eng. 
kindle (q v.).] To kindle, beat, or excite 
wrongly or erroneously. 

•‘.Such is the miskindled heat of some vehement 
spirits." — Bp. Hall: Mischief of Faction. 

* mis-know' (k silent), v.t. & i. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng.Arrcoty (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : Not to know; to misapprehend, 
to misunderstand. 

••There Is nothing In the world that they more mis- 
know than themselves."*— Bp. Hall: UtcAadncu if 

Making a Fruitful Land Barren. 

B. Intrans. : To know wrongly; to be mis- 
informed ; to misapprehend. 

•' It Is often worse to misknoio or to misjudge than 
to be wholly iguorauL"— Brit. <iuart. Jitview, Uct., 
1881. p. 28L 

* mis knowl'-cdge (k silent) s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. knowledge (q.v.).] Want of 
knowledge; imperfect knowledge ; ignorance. 

“This ahum of knowledge had been fiat misknoiP- 
ledge." — Carlyle : Heminucenccs, i. 77. 

mis laid , pa. par. or a. [Mislay.] 

mis lay', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. lay,x. (q.v.).] 
* I. To lay or set in a wrong place. 

•• If the butler 1 k> a tell-tale, mislay a spoon, so as he 
may never find it." — Swift : Hirection* to Servants. 

2. To lay or deposit in some place not re- 
membered. 

mis-lay'-er, ’mis lai-er, s. [Eog. mislay; 
- er .] One who mislays ; oue who sets in a 
wrong place. 

“ The mislayer of a mere stone Is to blame : bnt the 
nnjust jmlce is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amiss of lands."— Bacon : Essays. 

mis; le (le as el), s. [Misle, v .] Fine, close 
ram ; a drizzle. 

mls'-le (le as cl), v.i. [A frequent from 
mist (q.v.).] To rain in fine drops, to mizzle. 
"A* milling drops hard flints in time doe pearse." 

Gascoigne ; A Jiemembrancc. 

mis-lcad‘, * mis-lede, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. Lad, v. (q.v.).] To lead in a wrong direc- 
tion or path ; to lead astray, to cause to err, 
to guide into error. 

•‘To excite their feelings and to mislead their Judg- 
meut,*'— J/actttifay / Hue. Eng., ch. v. 

mis lead er, s. [Eng. mislead ; -er.] One 
vi ho misleads; one who leads another astray. 
(Hhakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

mis lead'-ihg, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
leading (q.v.).j Leadiug into error ; leading 
astray ; deceptive. 


mis'-leared, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. hared 
— taught.] Ill taught, ill bred, mistaught. 
(Scotch.) 

•*Ye are hut « mii l ear’d person to speer for her in 
sic * manner."— Scott: Old Mortality, ch. xxxlx. 

* mis-learn', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. learn 
(q.v.).] To learn wrongly or amiss. 

* mis - learned', * mis - learn' - ed, a. 

[Pref. mis-, and Eng. learned (q.v.).] Not 
really learned ; imperfectly learned. 

“ Whom it seems * mislearned advocate would fat no 
bear up.*'— lip. Hall. Cases of Conscience ; Add. Case, L 

mis-led', pa, par . or a. [Mislead.] 

* rnis-lede, v . t . [Mislead.] 

*mis-len, s. [Meslin.] 

mis’-tlo (tie as el), s. [Mistletoe.] Mistle- 
toe. 

** If cnowe do continue, abeepe hardly that faro 

Crave mistle aud ivie lor them for to spare." 

7 usser : Husbandry. 

*mis'-le-toe (le as el), * mis'-sel-to, 

* mis'-tle-td (tie as el), s. [Mistletoe.] 

mis-lie', v.i. [Pref. viis-, and Eng. lie (2), v. 
(q.v.).] To lie wrong; to be placed in a 
wrong position. 

** Oft he routeth. for hi* bed mislay.” 

Chaucer; C. T.. 8.64%. 

* mis-llght' (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. mis-, aod 
Eng. light v. (q.v.).] To light amiss ; to mis- 
lead by a false light. 

•* No will o* the wlspe mlslight thee." 

Hcmck : Hesperides, p. 232. 

mis-like', V.t . & L [A.S. mislican .) 

A, Trans. : Not to like, to dislike ; to have 
an aversion to ; to disapprove. 

*• Mislike me not for my complexion. 

The shadow'd livery of t he burnish'd sun." 

SKikesp. : Merchant of Venice , IL L 

B. Intrans. : To entertain dislike, aversion, 
or disapprobation. 

* mis-like', S . [Mislike, v.) A dislike, a dis- 
taste, an aversion ; a feeling of dislike, aver- 
sion, or disapprobation. 

•* Setting your scorns aod your mill ikes aside." 

Shake tp. : S Henry VI., Iv. 1. 

* mis-like -ness, a [Pref. mis- t and Eng. 
likeness (q.v.).] A had likeness. 

“ So oft hy rascally •mislikenest wrong'd." 

Southey. To A. Cunningham. 

*mls-lili'-er, a. [Eng. mislikie); -er,) One 
who dislikes or disapproves. 

mis-lik'-ing, *. & a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
liking (q.v.).J 

A. As substantii'e : 

1. A dislike, a mislike. 

2. Indignation, displeasure. (Palsgrave.) 

B. Asculj.: Displeasing, unpleasant. 

mis-lin, a. [Meslin.] 

mis'-ling, * mys-el-yng, a. [Misle, v.) 

Fine, close rain ; a drizzle. 

•• As the mytelyng upon the herbes ."— Deuteronomy 

xxxlL (1SS1.J 

mis-lip'-pen, v.t, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
hppen (q.v!).J 

1. To disappoint. 

2. To deceive, to delude. 

3. To suspect, to distrust. 

4. To neglect, to omit to perform, 

* mis-livo', * mis-leve, v.i. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eug. live, v. (q.v.) ] Tn live ill ; to spend 
one's life wrongly or wickedly. 

M I! he mislive iu leuduesa aud lust. 

Little boots all the wealth aud the trust." 

Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; May. 

* miS-lived', a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. lived, 
a. i^q.v.).] Living wickedly or wrongly. 

*‘0 old, unwholaome and midived man." 

Chaucer : Troilus & Crcssida, iv. 

* mis-liv -er, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. liver 
(q.v.).] An evil liver. 

** A* mi signers obstinate." 

f.c^e Me u nd be nott IFVofA*. p. 12L 

* mis lodge', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. lodge, 
v. (q.v.).] To lodge amiss. 

* mis'-loolc, * mis-loke, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. look, s. (q.v.).] A looking wrongly or im- 
properly. 

*• Ovide telleth iu his hoke 
Lusampla touch eud of misloke.' 

Gower: C. L 


* mis-luck', a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. luck 
(q.v.).] Ill-luck, bad- luck, misfortune. 

* mis-ldck', v.i , [Misluck, a.] To miscarry ; 
to be uo lucky. 

•*lf one miduck there m»y still he another to male* 
term*."— Carlyle : Miscellanies, iv. 343. 

’ mif’-ly, a. [Eng. misl(e); -y .] Mizzling; 

raining in fine drops. 

* mis -make', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and EDg 
make (q.v.).] To make amiss or wrongly. 

mis-man -age (age as ig), v.t. & i. [Pref 
mis-, and Eng. manage (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To manage ill ; to administer 
improperly ; to spoil \>y bad management. 

“ The debates of prluces’ councils would be In danger 
to be mirman iged. " — Locke: Human I'ndersta luting, 
hk. iv., ch. xviL, $ 4. 

B. Intrans. : To manage ill or badly. 

mis man'-age-ment (age as ig), s. [Pref. 

mis-, and Eng. management (q.v.).] Bad 
management ; improper administration or 
conduct. 

mis-man'-ag-er (ag as ig), s. [Eng. this- 

mtnag[e); -er.] One who mismanages. 

* mis-man ‘-ner^, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
manners (q.v.).] Bad manners, ill- breed i ng ; 
want of manners. 

“I hope your honour will excuse my mirmannert to 
whisper before yon; it was only to tfive lonis order*." 
— Vanbrugh : The Helapse, iv. j. 

* mis-mark', * misse mark, v.t. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. mark (q.v,).] To mark with 
the wrong token ; to mark wrongly. 

** In a side After mtuemarked with the noumber of 
.249, which should haue been marked the noumber of 
.289 ." — Sir T. More: Workes. p. L.U& 

mls-matgll', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
match, v. (q.v.).] To match badly or unsuit- 
ably. 

* mis-mat^h -ment, s. [Eng. mismatch ; 
-ment.) A bad or unsuitable match ; a mis- 
alliance. 

* mis-mate', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. mate 
(q.v.).] To mate or match unsuitably ; to 
mismatch. 

"Not quite mivnated with a yawning clown.” 
1‘eunyson: Geraint & Enul. 1,275. 

* mis-mea§'-ure (§ as zh), v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. measure, v. (q.v.).] To measure 
wrongly or ineorrectly ; to form an erroneous 
estimate of ; to miscalculate. 

** With wim mismeamred wml Impetuona speed." 

young . Eight Thoughts, v. 784. 

* mis-mea^'-ure-ment (5 as zh), s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. measurement (q.v.).] Wrong 
or incorrect measurement. 

* mis-me -tr e (tre aster), * mlsse-me-tre, 

v.t. [Pref. 77U3-, and Eug. metre (q.v.).] To 
spoil the metre or rhythm of. 

** So I pray to God thut none miswrite thee, 

Ne the musemetre, for defaut of tong.' 1 

C Aaucer .” Troiius A cvmidit, v. 

mis name', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. name, 
v. (q.v.).] To name wrongly ; to call by the 
wrong name ; to miscall. 

"And that thing made of sound end show 
Which mortal* hivve misnamed a beau." 

Beattie: Wolf A Shepherds. 

mis nom'-er, s. [O. IT. mtenommer, from 
vies (Lat. minus) =■ badly, and nommcr = to 
name (Lat. nomino).} 

1 , Orel. Lang. : A mistaken or misapplied 
name or designation; an incorrect term; an 
inapplicable or unsuitable denomination. 

" But, male for female is a trope, 

A rather bold misnomer.” 

Cowper : Mistake m TeansL of Homer. 

2. Law : (Sec extract). 

"A plea tu abatement may be for a misnomer, or • 
false udditiou to the prisoner. A». If J*mes Allen, 
geiitlemau, is indicted by the uame of John Alien, 
esquire, he may plead that he has the Maine oi Jame-, 
aud u«t of Joliu ; aud that he is a geutlenmu. and uot 
uu esquire. Foruierly, If either fact was found by the 
jury, the Indictmeut abated ; hut, iu the eud. there 
was little ad vant-ige accruing to the prisoner; because 
a new indictment might be framed. Aud such pleas 
are In practice uukuown ; as the court may now ameud 
all such dLclecta.*’— Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., 
ch. 26. 

* mis-nom'-er, v.t. [Misnomeh, «.] To 
designate by a wrong name or description ; to 
misname. 

mls num'-hcr. v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eug. 
number, v. (q.v.).] 


|&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
cr, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* es, ce = e ; ey = a ; <iu — kw. 
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1. To number or reckon wrongly ; to cal- 
culate wrongly. 

•• Which niikhL w*ll make It •u»pectcd that the 
■ mile* by *ea, befuro §j»i»leU of. werr umnuntixr*± m — 
ilnUtjh : But. World. Lk. v.. ch. I . 1 fc. 

2 . To atlix wrong numbers to : as. The 
hunses were rnknuniAered. 

* rols-nur'-ture, v.f. [Prcf. mis-, nnd Eng. 
it u rf ure (q.v./.J Tij n urture or briug up amis>s. 

•• II« would i>unl»h the pareubi mUmtriuHny their 
chi l irru with tho ilcnlii of Khus« children* —Bp* U*&U: 
l.'ont*mpL ; Eluha c uniny ihm t'AiWrf/f, 

* nls 6 ba -di-cn9C, s. [Pref. mis-, ami 
i.ug. vbrii tenet (q.'-)-J Erroneous or faulty 
• '<i < hence ; disobedience. 

* mia ob serve', r.i. [Tref. tow-, ami Eng. 
ob rrvt (ipv.).J To observe wrongly, Inac- 
curately, or imperfectly. 

••If I mi* btrree not, they love to t*> treated m ra- 
th n id crc.itMivu sooucr Ui*Q is Imagim-d. '—Locke * Of 
LducaUon, ( 81. 

* mis - ob - SClV- cr, s. [Eng. misobsen'(e) ; 
-<r. J Une who observes wrongly, inaccurately, 
or imperfectly. 

* mia 6 cicre’, a. |Gr, piatw (m/»«o) = lo 
Late, ami *A»jpoi ( kicroi ) =■ the clergy.] Dating 
the clergy. 

••Some mltoclere courtier*."— Fuller: Church BUI., 
IV. iU. IL 

mis dg'-a mist, s. [Or. ^itrdya^tov (misoga- 
mns), from pin** = to hato, anil yaMos 

(yiimoi) =r marriage ; IT. viisogamc.] One who 
hates marriage. 

mis os' -a- my, s. [Er. mwcvjamie.) A hatred 
of marriage. [MigooAMisiJ 

* mis - 6 - grdm ma - tlst, *. [Gr. piatuj 
(m.yd) = to hate, ami ypapya (jrafnroii), gemt. 
ypipip-arov (gr>immuto$) = a letter.J A hater 
nf letters or icaruiug. 

•• WrI Tyler. .. being a mi*ygrammati*t."— Fuller : 
H'ertAif*. iL JWU 

mis tfg'-y-nist, *. [Gr. ^laoyih'rjc (miso/juneM, 
trom puaew (rn Vo) = to hate, am! yoioj (9a in-) 
= a woman ; Fr. misogyne.] A woman-hater. 

mis s. [Gr. //i<7oyveia(misof7«nui) ; 
hr. misogynie.] Hatred of women. [Miaoov- 

NIST.) 

t mis 5 l -o-g^r, s. [Gr. purohoyia (miaologia) 
= hatred of argumeut : piatu (miseo) = to 
hate, ami Aoyoc (logos) = a proposition.] A con- 
tempt for logic. 

"Thut r.nrnn* noora spnvng from no mUoloflv his 
own varied eruditiou prove*. —O. O. Lewes : But. c \f 
Philo* . h 104. 

* mis 6 pin -ion (1 as y), i. [Prcf. mis-, 
.wul Eng. opfnwm (q.v.).] A falso or emme- 
oon opinion. 

••Bill where the heArt l» foreslvtled with mltoplnlon, 
ahUiive directions «r<: find ticcdiull to unleacri error, 
ere w* emu Ic-irne truth." — tip. Ball : Sermon 

* mla-or’-dcr. v.f. [Prcf. mis-, and Eng. ordrr, 
v. fq.v.).] To order, regulute, or manage 
SWISS. 

" If the child ml** either In forgetting a word or 
miMnhWii'/ (ligiviiiriio!, I would aolhave the iiiiutcr 
liowu. - — Atcham ikholematlcr. 

* mis or'-dcr, t . [Pref. mis-, and Eag. order, 
n. <q.v.).] disorder, irregularity; waot of 
order. 

” I'nljiliumlm being thus At quiet on lliAt side 
In temlnl wholie to refornw? *1) nuutniert AiifUgit too 
Britain*. — Bolituhed : But. Scotland ; Lthod iui. 

* mi3 or dered, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
unicred.) Out of wrdcr ; Irrcgulnr, disorderly. 

** He f I>mv 111 1 forued Ids court Also In such wise of 
ell villous rule mnd wi uordered cusUoiim, Dim ]il« 
r ImiIs Uiiitli* was glum oticlle to the ciorcl*e of 
virtue. Bolttuhed. But. Scotland ; Bawid. 

* rals or dcr- 1 #, a. [Prcf. mi*-, nnd Eng. 
orderly (q.v.).J Disorderly, Irregular. 

" Ills ovrr much fmring of yoo drive* him to serk 
■otiie mU'irderty shift. ’—Secham: SchoU matter, hk. I. 

* mia or df na tion, *. [Pref. mis and 
1 ng. on/ ru»fiw»» (q.v.jL) Wrong, faulty, or 
imperfect ordination. 

•mis 6 tho' iym , [Gr por/w (misrn) rs !o 
hale, and (f/nro*) = God.) llatrcil of (Jod. 

* mia own , r.f. [Prcf. mis-, ond Eng. otm, 
v. (q.v.) J To own, acknowledge, or avow 

wrongly or falsely. 

••Me «>»lur*d *11 Articles hrlrniflng to the crnfle of 
ue-en •iiiunc.e or muvwiii \J to lb» f*itli.*‘— Stow . Henry 
> /. i aii. imj. 


‘mis -paint', r.f. [Pref. mk», and Eng. 
jxtuif, v. (q.v.).j To paint wrongly or iu 
wroog colours. 

* mis pay”, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ]<iy 
(q.v.j.j To displease, to dissatisfy, to dis- 
content. 

•* I can not of eaulo flnde. 

Th it I tuls]Nike Iiauc. ought beliynd*, 

Wbereol lou* ought lw mupaide " 

Oouxr: C. A.. IL 

* mis-pSss'-ion (ea ns sh), s. [ Pi-cf. tnis-, nml 
Eng. j<ission(q.v.).J Wrong passion or feeling. 

•* The Inward mir/xuirlen uf the hr Art," — 8uK>p UaU < 
Bard I exit; Ball, v, ’±2, 

* mls-pit9hed', a. [Prcf. nu‘s-, and Eng. 
jxitched (q.v.).j Having patches iu the wrung 
places. 

•• J tupatched. yawning, dretchlng."— RLJsardton * 
ClarutcL, vuL 1SS. 

* mis-pell', ti.f. [Misspkll.] 

* mis-pend, r.f. [Misspend.) 

* mis-pense, s. [Misspence.] 

mi3-pcr-9Cp*-tioa, s. [Pref. mi$-, and Eng. 
ixrception (q.v.XJ A wrong or erroueous per- 
ception. 

* mi3-per-snado’ (u as w), * mis- per- 
swadc, r.f. [ Pref. mis , and Eng. j trsuade 
(q.v.).J To persuade wrongly or amiss; to 
mislead. 

** Poor seduced soul* ... were mtspen traded to hate 
and condemn U*. ”—Hu>itsp Balt: Free Pruoner. 

* mis-per suas -i- bio -ness (n as w), s. 

[Pref. mis-, and* Eng. persuasiveness (c\.v.).] 
The quality of not being iH-rsnadable. 

"Sum of mltperwatiblencu, that will nut b« drawn 
or v p r*u*ded by the teiulrre*! mercie* of tiod.**— 
Lci-jhOsn: C’ommeiif u ry ; Peter L H. IU 

* mis - per - sna’ - 9I011 (u aa w), s. [Prcf. 
mu-, and Eng. ;>ers<ut»t<m (q.v.XJ A wrong or 
false jtersuasiuu ; a false notion. 

" Whether the man that U thuv mtspervoaded l»^to 
be hlniurd, or uut Llmu'il, for Ilia moperfuuiIoM.' — 
bK.tr p: Work* ; Due. of t’oiueuTice. 

mls'-plck-cl, s. [Etj'm. doubtful ; a miner's 
term, which formerly included several kinds 
of pyrites; O. Ger. misfpucfci.) 

Mia. : Tho same as Arsenopysite (q.v.). 

mis pi 0.90', v.f. & i. [Prcf. mis-, and Eng. 
place , v. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. ; To put in a wrong place ; to 
mislay; to set or confer upon au improper, 
unsuitable, or undeserving object. 

*• See wealth abused, and dignities mlsphcr i~ 

low/jcr : Tirocinium, 815. 

* B, Intrans. : To misapply terms. 

•• Do you bear bow he mu pi ace* t ” — bhakeep.: Afea- 
ture J or JJca*ure, tl. L 

mis pla9cd', pa. jvtr. <t a. [Misplaced, v.) 
mlsplaccd-gout, s. 

Pathol . : Anomalous or atonic gout, charac- 
terized by dyspepsia, palpitation of the heai t, 
irritability of temper, grinding of tho teeth, 
Ac., and often terminating in death. 

mis pli^e’-mcnt, *. [Eng. misplace ; -ment.) 
The act of misplacing ; tho state of being mis- 
placed. 

* mis -plead', v.f, [Pref mis-, and Eng. 
plead, v. (q.v.).] 

Lata: To plead wrongly ; to err in pleading. 

mis -plead- lug, s. [Pref. mis-, aud Eng. 
jileadtug (q.v.). J 

Isiw : An error 1 1 pleading. 

"The mi*/‘twn‘ltn(t of a word aliAll forfeit alL"— 
Adum: Work*, U. loh 

* mis -point', v.f. [Pref. mis-, ond Eng. 
put nt, v. (q.v.).] To point or punctuato im- 
properly. 

■ mI»-p6l'-l-9^, s. [Pref. mis-, nnd Eng. 
jwlicy (q.v.).] Wrong or injudicious policy; 
Impolicy. 

” In the Achnol* of Irrrllglon and inUpoltcy"— 
Southey: The Doctor, ch. kcvi. 

mis pr&c'-tl 90 , S. [prrf. mw-, ami Eng. 
jmii'fiCf (q.v.).J Wrong practice ; misdeed, 
iiiiscondiicL 

mis-prlnt, * mysno- prynt, v.t. [Pnf. 
win-, nml Eng. print, v. (q.v.).] To print 
wrongly or Incorrectly. 

” By myueprylttffryj* Uio*« figure* of Algurl»aja’ < — 
Sir T. Bor* H orke*. j». J 71 


mis print', s . [Pref. mi*-, nnd Em:, priaf. s. 
(q.v.).] A mistake in printing ; a deviation 
lroru the copy. 

mis print' in g, r. [MispniNT, v.J The sama 
as Misi kint, s. (q.v.). 

•’ Tlie U>ok» . . . hove, I bellrve. niAny rrrAU, or 
mi* printinji ui them.” — Bail: Oenuin* Letter*. U. ICO. 


• mis priso' ( 1 ), v.f. [O. Fr. fruupriscr (Fr. 
taf/»riscr); from mes = Lat. miaa* = badly; 
Lour Lat. pretio = to prize, to value ; LnL 
j<«f iu in = a price. 1 To undervalue, to slight, 
to despise, to scorn. 

•• Your rcputatl n *hnll not therefore l^o mtipri*ed,“ 
—Shake ip. : A i To a Like It, L 2 . 


* mis prl jo' ( 2 ), r.f. 10 . Fr. mes = Lat. minug 
= badly ; prcusio, prehensio = a taking, from 
prensus , pa. jtar. ol prchemlo = to take 1 To 
mistake ; to take wrongly ; to misconceive. 

*' Yoo •priid your pammou on a mood." 

Stiakejp. Jjia*uminer .Wjht t B.cam. IU. X 


* mls-prl jlon ( 1 ), s. [Mispai8E(l),r.] The 
act ot undervaluing, sbghting, or despising; 
scorn, contempt. 

"Thou do»l In vile muprUton aliackl* up 
)ly I ova” 

SHaUtp. : AIT » Wett That End* »'*«. I1L S. 


mis pri -jion (2), s. [MisruisE (2), v.J 

* L Ord . Lang. : A mistaking one thing for 
another ; mistake, luisoouception, mis under- 
standing. 

"There Is some mfiprftion In the prlnc«." 

Shukesp. : Much Ado About .\othlnj, lr. L 

II, Neglect; oversight; luck of fulfilment 
of duty : ms, " The nu>pr<»i(/» of u clerk In writ- 
ing or keeping u record.” ( rnnimd neglect in 
regard to a crime of another; J missive cuin- 
plicity by conceal iiumt ; n guilt short of that 
of a principal or acce&sory. 

III. Lmo: Misprisions are all such high 
olleuces as are under the degree of capital, b it 
nearly b<u dering thereon : and it is satd that 
a misprision is contained iu every treason auri 
felony whatsoever: ond that. If the court eo 
please, the oth nder may be proceeded against 
for tho misprision only. Misprisions aro 
cither negative, which consist in the conceal- 
ment of something which might to be revealed; 
or positive, which consist iu the commission 
of something which ought not to be done. Of 
the llrst or uegativo kind, is what Is called 
misjirision. of treason , consisting in th8 bard 
knowledge ami concealment of treason, with- 
out any degree of assent thereto, for any 
Ctflfient makes the party a traitor. Misprision 
of felony is also the coiiccalment of a felony 
which n man knows, but never iiMifiitcd to, fur 
if ho assented, this makes him either princii*al 
or accessory. Misprisions, which are |K>8itive, 
aro generally deiiuiniiiiited contempts or high 
misdemeanors, of which the principal is tho 
miil-adminlstration of Mich high ollicera us aro 
in public trust and employment. 

• mia - pro - 9ccd - Ing, s. f Pref. m is-, and 
Eng. proceeding (q.v.).J A wrong or faulty 
proceeding. 

" Which «TTon« And inlMprocretltnffi they iDc fortify 
and intrench.' — B>won . tViurcA Controvert***. 


• mia pro-fuss’, v.C A u [Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. jtr'ftxs (q.v .)- 1 

A, Trans. : To profess wrongly or falsely. 

•’ who mityrqfe** Aft* uf lioallutf tlio *ouL"— /Amu * t 
Devotion*, p. oo, 

B. Intrans. : To make false professions. 

mis pro ndiin9C , v.t. & i, [Pref. wi^-, and 
Eng. pronoana- (q.v.). J 

A. Tmns. : To pronounce wrongly or In- 
correctly. 

B. Intrans . : To pronounce lncorrtvlly. 

*' Thry rnr»yjrrtn«»r«r»i'#d aud 1 uiUllk*d." -- MUton t 
Apol./.>r Sm.ctytnuuu*. 

mis - pr6 - niln - 9! d tlon, *. [Pref. mfs-, 
and Lug. promt a cmf ion (q.v.).] Wiong or in- 
correct pronunciation. 

mis - pr6 - por* tlon, v.f- [Prcf. mis-, nnd 
Eng. pm;H#rfion, v. (q.v.).] To nnqHirtton 
w rongly ; to nwko u uilstako fn the pnq>ur- 
tl'Miiug of tilings. 

mis pr6 por tloncil, a. [Pn f. mis-, and 

Log. pro)i>rtiontd (q.v.).J Not iu projiortiou ; 
not projK-rly proportl-med. 

* mis proTld'.a, [Pref. mb-, nnd Eng. proua 
(q. v.). J N irtoiisly pnuid ; over proud. 

** Thy mu^roiiil tml lllou* c ah." 

Scott . Lady of the MA#, v. Ml 


boil, do^; poilt, Jov^l ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, ^cm; thin, this; sin, 05; oxpcct, Xenophon, oxist, -Ihg. 
-dan, -tlon — bhan. -tlon, -aloa ~ shun ; -^lon, jion = rhuxL *0 1 ous, tlous, -slous — shus. -Wo, -die, Ac. = bf 1 , dpL 
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mispunctuate— miss 


* mls-pune'-tn-ate, v.i. [Pref. wis-, and 
Eng. punctuate (q.v.).] To punctuate wrongly. 

" The writer who neglects punctuation, ormiepunc- 
tuates, is llahl© to be muimderatood."— .£ A. Poe : 
Marginalia, v. 

* mis pur-suit', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
pursuit (q.v.). J A wrong or mistaken pursuit, 

•• Full of mere sordid misbeliefs, mitpursuits, and 
misresulta.*— Carlyle : Lift of Sterling, ch. viii. 

* mis queme', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
qucmc (q.v.). j To displease. 

** If any man there min/urme " 

The Plowman' i Tale. pt. ltL 

mls-quo-ta-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
gw) tot ion (q.v.). j An incorrect or false quota- 
tion. 

misquote', v.t. [Pret mis-, and Eng. quote 
(q.v.).] 

1. To quote falsely or incorrectly ; to cite 
incorrectly. 

“Take hackneyed Jokes from Miller, got h£ rote. 

And Just enough of learning to misquote. 

Byron ; English Bard* <t Scotch Reviewers. 

• 2. To misinterpret ; to misconstrue. 

" Look how we can, or sad. or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. ” 

Shaketp. ; 1 Henry IV., V. 3. 

* mis-rai^e', V.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. rtus« 
(q.v.).] To raise, rouse, cr excite wrongly or 
without due cause. 

" Here we were out of danger of this mitralted fury." 
—Bp. Ball : The Free Prisoner, $ 6. 

* mis-rate', v.L [Pref. mis-, and Eng. rate, v. 
(q.v.).] To rate, value, or estimate wrongly 
or insufficiently. 

•• Assuming false, or mlerating true advantages."— 
Bar-row : Sermon*. voL ill., ser. 23. 

mis read', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. read 
(q.v.).] To read incorrectly ; to mistake the 
meaning of. 

* miS-re^eive', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
receive (q. v.).] To receive amiss. 

* mis re^it -al, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
recital (q.v.).] * An incorrect or faulty recitaL 

"Reject the misrecilal as surplusage." — Hale: 
Plea *. of the Crown, ch. xxiv. 

* mis - re - 91 1 < 5 ', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
recite (q.v.).] To recite wrongly or incorrectly. 

"[They] murrecite the sease of the author they 
qnot*.“— Bogle : Work*, il. 477. 

•mis reek on, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eog. 
reckon (q.v.).J 

1 . To count or compute wrong, to miscal- 
culate. 

" It is a familiar error la Josephus to mitreckon 
times." — Raleigh : Hitt, of World, tak. ii. ch. xvii., ) 10. 

2. To lead astray in reckoning or calculation. 
•‘His heart m it reckons him." — South ; Sermons, 

▼oL vi.. ser. 11. 

•mis-ree ol-lee'-tlon, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. recollection (q.v.).] Erroneous or imper- 
fect recollectiou. 

•mis-re-fer', miss re-ferre, r.i. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. r«/er(q.v.).] To refer or report 
wro ugly. 

" Which often misapprehend and miuereferre — 
Davie t : Mirum in Modurn, p. 12. 

* mis re-fleet', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. reflect 
(q.v.).] To reflect wrongly, to misrepresent. 

" Misrejtect the object.*'- Tuke: Adventure* of Five 
Hour*, iv. 

•mis re form', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
reform (q.v.).] To reform wrongly or im- 
perfectly. 

•mis-re-gard', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. re- 
gard (q.v.).] Misconstruction, misconcep- 
tion ; want of attention or care, 

" When as these rimes he read 
With tritregnrd" Spenser: F. <f., IV. vilt, 29. 

*mis-reg'-u-late, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
regulate (q.v.).] To regulate amiss or im- 
perfectly. 

*mls-r e-hearse', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
rehearse (q.v.).] To rehearse, recite, or quote 
wrongly or erroneously. 

"I both mixreftearieand misconstrue-"— Sir T. J tore: 
Worket, p. 1,009. 

'mis re late', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
rriate(q.v.).] To relate falsely or inaccurately. 

*mis re-la'-tion. $. [Pref. mis-, aad Eng. 
relation (q.v.).] The act of relating wrongly ; 

a false or incorrect relation or narrative. 


* mis-re-lig'-ion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
religion (q.v.).] False religion. 

" The infamy of a Paganish rnttreligionf—Bp. Ball: 
Contemp. ; ] he Ten Leper*. 

t mis-re-mem'-ber, v.t. & t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. remember (q.v.).] 

A. Trans.: Not to remember ; to remember 
imperfectly ; to forget. 

*• Mitremembcring oue worde of hi*,"— Sir T. More : 
Worket, p. 1,139. 

B. Intrans. : To remember imperfectly; to 
mistake iu remembering. 

" Having enquired how long he bad kept the wood 
In seasoning before I had the mortar, he auswered me 
(if I much muremember not) tweuty years. "—Boyle : 
Work*, L 443. 

mis ren'-der, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
render (q.v.).] To render, construe, or trans- 
late incorrectly. 

M Polished and faahionable expressions in their own 
language, how coarsely sower they have been mixren- 
dered in our n.'— Boyle : U'ort*, il. 297. 

mis re-port’, v.L [Pref. mis-, and Eng. re- 
port, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To report wrongly or falsely, to give a 
false or incorrect account of. 

" That none should misreport or dispute the actions 
of the Duke of York."— Baker : Henry VI. (an. 1459). 

* 2. To speak ill of, to slander. 

" A man that never yet 
Did, a* he vouchsafes. mis report your grace." 

shake* p. : Measure for Measure, v. 1. 

mis-re-port’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. re- 
port, s. (q.v.).] A false report or misrepre- 
sentation. 

"By the misref>ortt of some aucieuta." — Grew : 
Cosmo. Sacra, hk. iv. t cb. 1. 

*mis re port er, s. [Eng. misreport ; -er.] 
One who niisreports. 

"We find you shameful liars and mitreporter*."— 
PhUpott: Worket, p. 115. 

mis-rep -re-^ent, v.L & L [Pref. mis-, aod 
Eng. rep resent (q. v. ). ] 

A. Trans. : To represent falsely or incor- 
rectly ; to give a false, incorrect, or imperfect 
representation or account of, either inten- 
tionally or from carelessness. 

" A writer lies under no very preaslog temptation 
t omirrepresf'nt transactions of ancient date."— Macau- 
lay ■ Bist. Eng., ch. L 

4 B. Intrans. : To present false or incorrect 
representation or images. 

" Do my eyes misrepresent f" 

Milton : Samson Agnnittes, 124. 

mis rep-re ^ent-a -tlon, s. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. representation (q.v.).] 

1 . The act of misrepresenting or misre- 
porting ; the giving a false or incorrect repre- 
sentation. 

" By how much the worse, aad more scandalous the 
misrepresentation is. hy so much the grosser and more 
intolerable must be the idolatry." — South : Sermon*. 
vol. ii.. ser. 4. 

2. A false or incorrect representation or 
account, made either intentionally or through 
carelessness or igoorance. 

"mis rep re fent-a-tive, a. & s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. representative (q. v.).] 

A. As adj. : Teoding to misrepresent or 
convey a false representation or impression ; 
misrepresenting. 

B. As suhst. : One who should represent, 
but who really misrepresents his constituenls. 

" A better reply from that misrepre tentative of 
Indiana."— .Yew Fork Tribune, Jan. 26, 1862. 

mis-rep re-sent’-er, s. [Eng. misrepresent; 
-er.] One wtfo misrepresents. 

* mis -re put e\ v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
repute, v. (q.v.).] To repnte or estimate 
wrongly ; to hold in wrong estimation. 

'* Vindicate the misreputed honour of God." — Mil- 
ton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. ii. . ch. xxii. 

4 mis-re-sem'-blan9e, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. resem&&i 7 ice(q.v.). ] A bad likeness. 

" The Datch poet'# misresemblances.'* — Southey : 
To A. Cunntnyftam. 

* mis -re -suit', S. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
result (q.v.).] A wmng or unlucky result. 
(See extract under Mispurscit.) 

mis rule', 5 . [Pref. mis-, and Eng. mile, s. 
(q.v.).] Bad rule, disorder, confusion, tumult, 
riot. 

" Loud misrule 

Of chaos far removed." Mitton : P, L, vii. 271. 

*[ Lord of Misrule : [Lord, *[ (3)]. 


*mis-rule', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng rule, v. 
(q.v.). ] To rule badly or amiss ; to misgovern. 

" The state of Ireland at the accession of the Tudor* 
was that of * misruled depeudeucy."— Bra, qwsrt. 
Review, p. 500. 

* mis rul -y, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ruly 
(q.v.).] Unruly, ungovernable. 

Curb the raunge of his mis ruly tongue" 

Bp. Ball : Satires, vl 1. 

miss (1), misse, s. [A contract, of mistress 

(q.v.).J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An unmarried female, a girl, a young 
woman or girl. 

" And bow does mis* and madam dot" 

Coscper: 1‘earty Distress. 

2. A title of address prefixed to the name of 
an unmarried female ; a form of address to 
an unmarried female. 

“ Fie, misi, how yon bawl 1" 

Congreve : Love for Love. UL 

* 3. A kept mistress, a concubine. 

" She being taken to be the Earle of Oxford's misse. * 
—Evelyn: Diary. 9th Jan.. 1662. 

* 4. A strumpet, a prostitute. 

" A miss L a new name which the civility of this age 
bestows on one that our unmannerly ancestors called 
whore and strumpet."— The Character of a Town Miss 
(1675). p. a 

II. Cards; An extra hand dealt aside on 
the table in three-card loo, for which a player 
is at liberty to exchange his hand. 

miss, * misse, v.t. & t. [A.S. mi3san, mis- 
sian; cogn. with Dut. miss€7i = to miss, from 
mis = an error, a mistake ; lcel. missa = to 
miss, lose ; mis = amiss : Dan. misU = to lose ; 
Sw. mtsfa = to lose ; miste = wrongly, amiss ; 
Goth. missa = wrongly ; M. H. Ger. misse n ; 
O. H. Ger. missan = to miss ; M. U. Ger. 
misse = an error. ) 

A- Transitive: 

L To fail to reach, gain, obtain, or find. 

" Felicity no soul shall rntoe." 

Robert of Gloucester . p. 584. 

2. To fail to hit. 

" He could not mi** It." Shaketp. : Tempest. IL 1. 

3. To fail to understand or catch mentally. 

■* You mis* my seuse." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 

4. To fail to keep or observe ; to omit, to 
neglect ; to pass by or over ; to go without. 

"So much as to mtw a meal by way of punishment 
for his faults.”— Dufy of Man. 

* 5. To be without ; to do without ; to dis- 
pense with. 

" We cannot »n(a him ; he does make our fire 
Take ia our wood, aud serves in offices 
That profit us.“ Shaketp.. Tempest, L X 

6. To feel or perceive the want of ; to dis- 
cover or notice the absence, want, or omission 
of ; to desiderate. 

" Every month his native land remembers sad 
mines him less."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

B. Intransitive : 

4 1. To go astray ; to err. 

" What wonder then, if one of women all did mist \ * 
Spenser: F. V-. III. lx. 2. 

2. To fail to hit, reach, or attain the mark; 
to miscarry. 

" Th* invention all admir'd. and each, how he 
To be th’ iuveator mi**'d." MtUon ; P. L.. vi. 499. 

•j It was formerly followed by of. 

" Grittus missing of the Moldavian fell upon May- 
Jat." — A nodes : Hist of the Turkes. 

•; (1) To be missing : To be lost or wanting ; 
not to be found. 

(2) To miss stays: 

Xaut. : [Stay, s.]. 

mis3 <2), * mis, * mys, 4 misse (2), #. 
[Miss, r.J 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A fault, an offence ; a failure of duty. 

" To mend my »»>««.“ William of Paleme, 532. 

* 2. A mistake, an error. 

" He did without any very great la the hardest 
points of grammar." — Atcham : Schoolmaster. 

* 3. Harm or hart from mistake. 

And though one fall through heedless haste. 

Yet is his misse not mickle." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender. 

4. A failure to hit, reach, obtain, &c. : as. 
To make a tntss in firing at a target. 

4 5. A feeling of the loss, abseoce, or want 
of something. 

" I should have a heavy mis* of thee." 

Shaketp. : 1 Benry [V.. r. A 

4 6. Loss, absence. 

"Those that raoorn for the m Us of others."— Sutton: 
Learn to Die (ed. 1846). p. 184. 

II. Billiards: A stroke in which the players 


2ato, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
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tall does not hit another bull, or, in pool, 
hits the wrong ball. 

mts said (ai as e), pc. jxir. or a. [Missay.] 

missal, s. Ac a. [Low Lat. missale, from missa 
= a mass; O. Fr. missel, mess? I ; Fr. missel; 
Sp. mint l ; Ilal. 

A. At substantive : 

Eccles. <C CVinrcA Hist. : The book containing 
the whole service of the mass throughout the 
year. In its present arrangement it dates 
fruin about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The Homan missal is used generally 
throughout the Roman Church, though the 
Ambrosian obtains in lhe diorcso of Milan, 
and many religious orders have their own 
missals, diflering only in unimportant par- 
ticulars from the Roman. Eastern Christians 
of the Communion with Rome have missals 
j>eculinr to their own rite. [Rite, II.] Mis- 
sals from which mass is said are, of course, 
in the ecclesiastical languages ; those for 
the use of the laity have a translation in the 
vernacular, aide hy side with the Latin or 
other ecclesiastical language. 

* B. 4s adj . ; Pertaining to the mass. (Bp. 
Hall: Old Jieligion, ch. v.) 

* miss an' swer, * mlsse an swer (to 

silent), s. [I'rcf. mis-, aud Eng. answer, s. 
(q.v.),J A failure. 

“After the mi-ueaniierr of the oue talent"— Bp. 
Ball: Contempt. ; t'agle of Slot el. 

* mis sat lo al, a, [Lat. missa — nutss.] Of 
or pertaining to the mass. 

“Tha mi statical corruption of their priesthood."— 
Backet: Life of lYUlianu, L »0l. 

* mis say, * mis sale, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eog. say, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To say or sj*eak wrongly or amiss. 

2. To apeak ill of ; to slander. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To any wrong ; to make a mlatake in 
what one says. 

** I%*gon Davie, 1 bid her Rodday. 

Or Ditnjon her la, or I mtuag. 

Sf>en»rr : Shephearxlt Calender; September. 

2. To a]>eak ill or abusively. 

" Nathlew her tongue not to her will obey'd. 

But brought forth i]>eech<-» inyld when she would 
have niMwyd." Bpenter . F. <J., IV. vl. 27. 

* mis say'-er, * mis say ere, s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. saycr (q.v.).] One who mis- 
aays ; ao evil-speaker. 

“ And If that any mlttaycre 
lietjilae women, that thou insist here. 

BUiip* him, and bill him hold him atilt." 

Jtomaunt of the Bote. 

* mis script', s. [Pref. mis-, and Lat. scrip- 
fum = a thing written ; scribo = to write.] A 
word wrongly or incorrectly written. 

“Theae mltscripit look a* if descendant* of dcaAv^w 
and napakv^u.' -FUr-Eduxtrd Ball: Modem Eng- 
htb, p. 176. 

* misso, r.f. & i. [Miss, t>.] 

mis SCO , r.f. [Pref. mi*-, and Eng. see (q.v.).] 
l o bike n wrong view. 

** Herein he fuiubunentnlly inlatook, mlttaw, and 
mla» eut ."— Carlyle : MnctUa it let, lv. 2liC. 

* mis seek*. * mis soko, r.f. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. seek (q.v.).] To seek or search for 
wrongly, or in a wrong direction. 

" And vet the thing, UjaI uioat Is your deulre, 

^ oU do mltteke." 

n salt : Of the meanc and sure Estate, 

* mfs seem', r.f. [Pref. mis-, aud Eng. seem 
(q.V.).j 

1. To make a false npj>cnrancc. 

2. To be unbecoming; to mlsl*econic. 

* mis scorn' ing, a. A ». [Eng. misseem; 

-in//. J 

A* A j ait ). ; Uobccomlog, misbecoming. 

M For n*v*r knight I uw In such mluremtng nl^bt." 

•'if/eilter . F. V., I. U. 23. 

B, At rubst. : Deceit; lalac show or appear- 
ance. 

" W'llh her witchcraft and mluermtrta *wpcte." 

,s,«Tu,e /. V., 1. vlL 60. 
mlS S^l, t. [MISTLETOE.) 

Ornith. : The same ns M isaEL-Tll limit. 

* missel bird, *. | Miksel-timiiiuii.] 
mlssoi thrush, missel bird, >. 

Ornith : Turdus viselrorus ; called also tha 
Holm-thrush, from its partiality to the holm- 


oak (Qtwrnis lUi r), or from Its feeding on the 
berries of tha liutcher'a broom (iiuscus acu- 
Uutus), known as holm -berries ; and the 
St<»rm-cock from its singing both be fore ami 
during wind and rain. The name Missel- thrush 
is derived from the fact that the bird feeds on 
the berries of the mistletoe. Upper surface, 
nearly uniform clove-brown ; under, yellowish- 
white with black spots; tail slightly forked. 
Length of adult bird about eleven inches ; the 
males and females exhibit little difference in 
size or plumage. The missel-thrush Is com- 
in on in England and in Central Europe. 
(Yarrell.) [Thrush.] 

* mis sel dine, s. [Mistletoe.] 

* mis'-scl-td, s. [Mistletoe.] 

* mls-sem’-blan§e, /. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
semblance (q.v.j^j A false semblance or re- 
semblance. 

* mlsae me tre, v.L [Mismetre,] 

mis send', v.t. [Pref. mts-, and Eng. send 
(q.v.).] To send wrongly or amiss : as, To 
misserul a parcel. 

" mis -sens©', v.f. [Pref. mts-, and Eng. sense 
(q.v.).] To confuse, to confound, to misunder- 
stand. 

" Mittenring LiU llncx " — Feltham : Eesolret, p. 107. 

mis sent', pa. par. or a. [Missend.] 

* mis sen'-t^n^e, *. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
sentence (q.v.).J A wrong sentence. 

“That mitsentence which . . . would Appe&r xuo«t 
grots and palp*ble.‘'— Basket : Lift of lYilliaint, L 72. 

* mis serve', v.f. [Pref. mts-, and Eng. serve 
(q.v.).] To serve wrongly or unfaithfully ; to 
fail iu serving. 

** You «h»H inquire w bother the good atatuto be ob- 
served, whereby a man umy Ijavo wlut he tblnkrth ho 
hAth, And nut bo Abused or misterved In that ho buy*." 
—bacon : Judicial Charge. 

* mis set, v.t. [Prof, mis-, and Eng. set, v. 
(q.v.).] To set iu the wrong place or position ; 
to misplace. 

“If. therefore, that boundary of suits [an oeth] he 
taken Away.ormhsct, whereehall bo Iheeud ."— Biam ; 
Judicial Charge. 

mis set', a. [Misset, v.] Pnt oat of sorts. 

(Scotch.) 

“Oor mliinle'HSAlr mUset, after her ordlnalr.*— Scofl 
Beart of Midlothian, ch. xvlii. 

mis shape', v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. shape, 
v. (q.v.).J To ahope ill ; to give an ill-shape 
or form to ; to deform. 

"Our meddling Intellect 
A tluhapet the benutooua fumia of things." 

H onUworth : The Tablet Turned. 

mis shape', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. shape, 
s. (q.v.).j An ill or incorrect shape or form ; 
deformity. 

" The one of them ... did seem to looke askew 
That her miuhape much hclpt " 

Spenier : F. Q., V. xlL 29. 

mis shap en, ;>a. par. or n. [Misshape.] 
Ill-shaped, ill-formed, deformed. 

“Crowded with withered or mUnhapen figure*." — 
Goldtmtlh ; lice. So. L 

* mis shap on ly, adv. [Eng. misshapen; 
-ly.] In a misshapen mauncr. 

* mis shap'-^n ness, s. (Eng. misshapen; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being mis- 
ahnpen ; deformity. 

* mis Shoatho', v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
sheathe (q.v.).] To sheathe amiss or iu a 
wrung place. 

“ Thla dAffger hath m lata oh . . . 

And is rnj4«A«i(A4<I In my daughter* bosom." 

StuiXctp. , Borneo A Juliet , v. K 

* mis sir-i-eato, v.t. [Low Igit. missa = 
mass, and Lit. Jacio = to do ] To celebrate 
mass. 

"(V>neclve him, renders, he (nn. Andrew*] would 
m iitiflca te."— Mil to n ; Heaton of Church Uorernmcnt. 
bk. 1.. cli. V. 

mis’ silo, a. A 6. [ l.nt. rnissilis = thnt can Iw 
thrown ; neut. missile ( trlum ) = (n wenj>on) 
that can be thrown, from missus, pn. j>ar. of 
mitto = to send.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Capable of being thrown or hurled ; lit 
for being hurled or projected from the hand, 
or an instrument, or engine. 

“To ml** the iiimt, the mlttde dart iu wliif, 

Aud *«nd ■» lit arrow* from tbit Until. I mg tiring." 

Fo;>e : /tamer ; Uiiytteg \ \\ 261. 


- 2. Having the power of projecting. (Aa 
Incorrect use of the w ord.) 

“It took the regular iou*keteer two or three mlnrv 
tea to alter his miiair wr*|«» [a musket] iutu*woi|ioQ 
with which he Could eucouutcr an euemy baud t> 
hand."— Macaulay BUt. Eng., ch. x lit. 

B. As subst. : A weaj»oii or projectile throw* 
or intended to be thrown or hurled from the 
lmnd, or an instrument, or engine ; as, a dart, 
an arrow, a bullet. 

miss' mg, a. [Miss, v.] Lost, missed, want- 
ing ; tint to l>e f-»und in the place where it was 
expected to be lound. 

“ If byanv mean* he be mitring, then shall tbr UL. 
be for hi* life."— i Emgt xx. n. 

* miss'^iitg ly, adv. [Eng. missing; -ly.] 
With regret ; with a feeling of regret. 

“I have, mitrlwily. noted, he 1* of late much retired 
from courL"— bhakttp. : Winter't Tale, iv. L 

miss ion (ss as sh), s. & a. [Lat. muw4o = a 
sending, from missus, pa. par. ofmiffo- to send.] 
A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of sending ; aeending, a despatch- 
Ing. 

* 2. Dismissal, dismission, discharge. 

3. The state of being sent or delegated by 
authority. 

4. Persons sent or delegated hy authority to 
perform any service or commission ; a pec., 
persons sent on political business, or to pro- 
pagate religion. 

“There should be a rnwrisnof three of the fellow*, or 
hrclhrtti of Salomou'* Horn*.* — Bacon ; Sew Atlanti*. 

5. The business on which a person or agent 
la sent; that duty with which the persons sent 
are charged ; a commission ; a charge or duty 
entrusted. 

“ Pronounce— what la thy mission I" 

Byron Man.' red. 111. 4. 

C. The duty or object which one has to ful- 
fil iu life; the object of a person's or thtog‘8 
existence. 

“How to begin, how toaccom|>M*h best 
ilia cud oi being on earth, and morion high." 

Milton P. 1C. . IL 114. 

7. A station or resilience of missionaries; 
the missionaries ccuuected with such station. 

II, Eccles. <C Church History : 

1. Singular: 

(1) The act of appointing to the enre of souls 
by a lawful superior. In the Roniun Church 
tlio mission of n priest is derived from his 
bishop, who receives Iris mission from the 
Pope. There are two views as to mission in 
the Anglican Church : (1) that mission is con- 
ferred with consecration ; and (2) that it is 
derived from the Crown. The former view is 
the one more generally held ; though the sup- 
porters of lhe latter might effectively quote 
the words in which an Anglican bishop does 
homage to the sovereign for his see. Among 
non -episcopal denominations, missiou is gene- 
rally the net of a governing body. 

(2) A quasi-parish. In countries not in com- 
munion with the Roman Church, priests are 
appointed to missions, and are removable at 
the will of the bishop. Since the establish- 
ment of the Roman hierarchy in England In 
1850 — known nt that time iis the *' Papal 
Aggression "—the charge of certain important 
missions has confeired quasl-puroohial rights. 
(M lSSIONAKY-H/XTOn.] 

(3) The holding of special services in any 
particular district with the view of stirrirg 
up the inhabitants to a more uetive spiritual 
life. 

2. Plural: 

(1) Foreign Mission . «: The injunction o* 
Jesus which renders the duty of iusiitutinjf 
missions imperative on lhe Christian Church 
is found in Matt, xxviii. 18-20 and Mark xvt 
15-18. The latter version of the command 
belongs to that portion of the last chapter of 
Maik whieh is of doubtful authenticity 
[Mark]. The Arts of the Apostles nurrato 
the Pentecostal descent of the Holy spirit 
accompanied by the gift of tongues, tills 
miraculous endowment being evidently de- 
signed for missionary purposes (Acts il.). 
They tell also how Peter and John <ii. U, v. 
A;e.), and subsequent!) Null, or Paul, fulfilled 
the final coniiuand of Jesus (xlil. -xxviii). The 
revelation mode to l’etei that no mnn, iielitilo 
or Jew, was rmuiinm or unclean, having re- 
moved the prejudice against tin- propagation 
of lhe gospel among the (lenities (x.), ,st. Paul 
| became their special msistle, while Peter 
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had for his chief charge thp J ews. Tradition is 
probably correct in making even' apostle a 
missionary, though details as to their several 
spheres are not trustworthy. In ante-Nicene 
times a series of zealous missionaries laboured 
to spread the gospel. A certain tacit com- 
promise with the prior faiths took place in 
▼annus respects. The pagan festivals in par- 
ticular showed intense tenacity of life, and 
os a rule it was found needful to give them a 
Christian varnish, and adopt them into the 
new religion. On the establishment nf Chris- 
tianity under Constantine iu the fourth cen- 
tury, the civil power concerned itself about 
the spread of Christianity, and early in the 
ninth Charlemagne effected the conversion of 
the Saxons by a series of bloody wars. But 
genuine missionaries appeared. 1hus, St. 
Patrick, who laboured in the tlfth century, is 
called the “Apostle of Ireland ;” Winifred, or 
Boniface, in the eighth century, the “Apostle 
of Germany.” Christianity had reached Bri- 
tain in Roman times, but the early British 
churches having been trampled out by the 
pagan Anglo-Saxons, Augustine and forty 
monks were sent to Canterbury. He became 
the "Apostle of England,” and the first Eng- 
lish primate, lu the East, the Nestorians, 
from the eighth to the fourteenth centuries, 
prosecuted missions in Tartary and other 
parts of Asia, • beir zeal and devotion eliciting 
the admiration of Gibbon. The first Spaniards 
in America and the Portuguese iu India made 
It a prominent object to spread Christianity, 
nsing, however, force for the purpose. In the 
sixteenth century, the order of Jesuits was 
established, to spread the Roman Catholic 
faith abroad aa well as defend it at home. 
This order established missions in India, 
China, Japan, and South America. The greatest 
Dame waa Frauds Xavier (1506-1522), the 
“Apostle of the Indies.” The zeal of the 
Jesuits stirred up the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, and other orders. The Society de 
Propaganda Fide waa instituted in 1622. 
The Protestant churches, whilst in conflict 
with Rome during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth ceutmies, had little energy to spare for 
missions, lu 1701 there arose the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel ; about 1732 
the Moravian brethren were very zealous for 
missions; in 17S6 the Methodist Missionary 
Society, in 1792 the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, iu 1795 the London Missionary Society, 
iu 1796 the Glasgow, and iu 1796 the Scottish 
Missionary Society ; in 1799 the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, in 1S16 the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, and in 1830 the Church 
of Scotland mission, and in 1843 that of the 
Free Church came into being, with several 
others. In the United States the missionary 
spirit has been equally active, and numerous 
Missionary Societies established, including the 
American Board of Missions (1810), the Bur- 
mese Mission, of the Baptists (1S13), Missions 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, 
Ac. In 1889 the United States had 2127 mis* 
aionaries in the field, Great Britain 2658. The 
succeaa of this missionary work lias not been 
very great, but there ia some reason fur 
encouragement and the work goes actively on. 

(2) Home Missions : The taunt, “Why send 
bo much money abroad when there are prac- 
tically so many heathen at home?" helped 
to create home missions, which are now 
vigorously prosecuted in nearly every city 
of the United States, Great Britain, and else- 
where. 

(3) Jewish Missions: The London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews 
was tounded in 1S09 ; the Church of Scotland 
Mission to the Jews l>egan in 1837; the Free 
Church mission in 1843. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to missions or 
missionaries. 

i “ They had erected a chnrch and school, and had 
made some progress with murion work."— Echo, Jan. 
6 , 1882 . 

*miss'-Ion (ss as sh), v.t. [Mission, s.] To 
send on a mission ; to commission, to delegate. 
** Me Allah and the Prophet mission here." 

Soul/xt/ ■ Thalaba, ▼. 

• missMon-ar-i-ness (ss as sh), s. [Eog. 
missionary; -ness.l Tne quality or state of a 
missionary ; fitness or aptitude for the posi- 
tion or office of a missionary. 

" Their ripld Insight and line aptitude; 

Particular wortu and general miitionariness 
As long as they keep quiet by the tire ' 

E. H. Browning : Aurora Leigh, i. 

miss ion-a-ry (ss as sh), s. & o. [Eng. 
misiioa; -dry ; Fr. missionaire.] 


A . Assu&sL : One who ia sent upon a re- 
ligious mission ; one who ia sent to propagate 
religion. 

•'Hia friends said that he had been • missionary ; his 
enemies that he had been a buccaneer ." — Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. n. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to religious 
missions or missionaries. 

misslonary-reetor, *. 

Eccles. £ Church Hist. ; The title given to 
cettain Roman priests iu each diocese in Eng- 
land, from their having charge of missions 
more than ordinarily important, either on 
account of their having been long established 
or from the size of the congregation. Missionary 
rectors were instituted by a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda of April 21, 1S52, 
which decree was promulgated in the First Pro- 
vincial Council of Westminster (July, 1S52). 

missionary- religions, s. pi. A term 
employed by Prof. Max Muller, in his lecture 
on Missions in Westminster Abbey (Dec. 3, 
1S73), to distinguish Buddhism, Muhammad- 
anism, and Christianity, from Judaism, 
Brahmanism, and Zoroastrianism, which he 
called non-missionary. 

“By missionary-religions I meant tb*s« In which 
the spreading of the truth and the conversion of un- 
believers are raised to th« rank of a sacred duty by 
the founder or his immediate successors ."— Max 
Muller: Chips from a German Workshop, iv. SIS. 

miss -ion -ate (ss as sh), v.i. [Eag. mission ; 
-ate.] To act or go on a mission. 

miss -Ion -er (ss a j sh), s. [Eng. mission : - er .] 
One who is sent on a missiou ; a missionary. 

" This extraordinary conduct was duo. as the priests 
allege, to the action of certain German mistioncrt . — 
Echo, Jan. 5. 1W2. 

* miss' -ish, cu [Eng. miss ( 1 ), s. ; -ts7L] Like 
a iniss ; prim, affected, lackadaisical. 

*' You are uot going to bo mitnsh, 1 hope." — Miss 
Austin : Pride A Prejudice, ch. lvlL 

* miss'-ish-noss, s. [Eng. missish ; -ness.] 
The airs or affectation of a young miss ; prim- 
ness, affectation. 

"I have lost him hy my own want of decision— my 
own mistishness rather, in liking to have lovers, in 
order to teaze them."— 7. Hook: All in the Wrong, ch iu 

Mis- sis-sip'-pl, «. [Native name = the great 
water.] 

Geo; 7 . ; The large river traversing the centre 
of tho United States. Also a State of the 
same name. 

Mississippialligator, *. 

Zool. : Alligator Indus, sometimes called the 
Pike-headed Alligator. Length, from fourteen 
to fifteen feet; deep greenish-browD above, 
yellow below, with the sides more or less 
striped. Fish forma their staple food, but it 
ia said that they sometimes attack large quad- 
rupeds, and even human beings. 

Mis sissip'-pian, a . & ». 

A* As adj. : Of or pertaining to Mississippi 
State or River. 

B. At subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Mississippi. 

* miS-Sit', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. sit (q.v.).] 
To sit ill upon ; to misbecome. 

miss' -tve, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. missus, pa 
liar, of vutto — to seud.] 

*A. As adjective: 

1 . Sent or proceeding from an authoritative 
aource. 

"The klrg grant* a licence under the great seal, 
called a coDge d'eshre. to elect the pereoo he has no- 
minated hj his letters missive."— A yliffe .- Parergon. 

2. Fitted or intended to be thrown, burled, 
or projected ; missile. 

’* Atrides first discharg'd the missive spear." 

Pope : Homer; Iliad xl 293. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I . That which ia sent or despatched ; an 
announcement or injunction sent by a mes- 
senger ; a message, a letter. 

* 2. A person sent ; a messenger, 

II. Scots Law: A letter interchanged be- 
tween parties, in which the one party offers ta 
buy or sell, or enter into any contract an cer- 
taia conditions, and the other party accepts 
tbe offer completing the contract. 

* miss-maze, s. [Mizmaze.] 

* mls-soilnd’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
sound (q.v.).] To sound or pronounce wrongly 
or amiss. 


MlS - SOU -r I, a. [Native Indian name.] 

Gcog. : The name of a central State of the 
American Union, also of a river passing 
through that State. 

Missouri Compromise, a. 

Hist. : A name popularly given to an Act of 
the American Congress, i>assed in 1820, and 
intended to reconcile the Pro- and Anti- 
slavery parties. By this Act, it was deter- 
mined that Missouri shouVl be admitted into 
the Union as a slaveholding State, but that 
slavery should never be established in any 
State, to be formed in the future, lying north 
of latitude 36* 30*. 

Missouri-rattlesnake, *. 

Zool. : Crotalus confluent us (Say). A slender 
anake, from two to three teet long. It i? 
found from California to Utah, but the Yellow- 
stone is its favourite locality. 

Mis s6n-ri n.ii, a .& a. 

A* Aj adj. : Of or pertaining to Missouri. 

B* As subsL: A native or resident of Mis- 
souri. 

mis-soy', i. [Massoy.] 

•mis-speak', •mis-speake, •mis- 
peak, v.i. & £, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. speak 
(q.v-).] 

A Intransitive : 

1. To speak wrongly or amiss; to err in 
upeaking. 

** It la not bo ; thou k«t miirpake, misheard." 

Shakes p. : king John. 11L L 

2. To speak ill of anybody. 

" who but misspeaks of Thee, he .ipet* *t Heaven." 

Sylvester . The Decay, 60S. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To speak or utter wrongly or incorrectly. 

"A mother which delight* to beare 

Her early child misspeaks half utter’d word*." 

bonne : Poems, p, 177. 

2. To speak amiss. 

" 1 cannot of enule finde. 

That I mispoke bau* ought bebyude, 

Whereof loue ought be mUpaid.” 

Gower : C. A., IL 

* mis-spe^h', * mis peehe, s. [Pref. ml*., 
and Eng. speech (q.v.).] Speaking wrongly or 
amiss. 

** And otherwine of uo mis pec he 

JMy conscience for to seche." Gower: C. A.. IL 

mis-spell', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. spell, v. 
(q.v.).] To spell wrongly or incorrectly'. 

mis- spell' -ing, s. [Misspell.] A wrong 
spelling of a word. 

mis-spend', tmis-pend, v.t. [Pref. mis-, 

and Eng. spend (q.v.).] To spend ill ; to 
waste ; to consame to no purpose ; to spend 
uselessly or wasteful ly. 

"The genial moisture, due 
To apples, other wise mispends itself’ 

J. Philips: Cider. 

* mis-spend'-er, s. [Eng. misspend; -er.] 
One who misspends or wastes prodigally or 
im providently. 

* mis - spense', * mis - sper^e', * mis - 
pon^c, s. [Misspend.] A misspending; 
a spending uselessly ; waste. 

* mis-spoke', * mls-spok'-en, pa. par. or 
a. [Misspeak.] 

mis-state', V.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. stats 
(q.v.).] To state wrongly or incorrectly; to 
misrepresent. 

mis-state’-mcnt, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

statement (q.v.).] A false or incorrect state- 
ment ; an incorrect representation of the facts ; 
a misrepresentation. 

mis-stay', v.i. [Eng. miss, v., and stay, a. 
(q.v.).] 

Kaut. : To miss stays ; to fail of going 
about from one tack tn another when tacking, 
but not used of wearing. [Stay, s.] 


mis-stay ed , CL [Eng. misstay; -ed.] 

Eaut. : Having missed stays. 

• mis-step', * mis-steppe, r.i. [Pref. mil*, 
and step (q.v.).] To step, to move, to eo 
wrongly or astray. 

“ Wbcrrsn as ener hi* loue gn, 

She shall not with her Utell to 
Musteppc." Gower.- C. A- . v 

* mis-step', s. [Misstep, v.] A wrong oi 
false step. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, w, ee = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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•mis SUC-^ced'. r.f„ [Pref. Fug. 

succeed (q.v.). j To turn out ilL 

"By tli* mluuceoeding ot lu*t ten.’— full* t Wor* 
thies, IL 7. 

• mis success', a [Pref, mt>, and Eng. 
ru«r» (q.v.).] lll-aucress. 

"Some shifting *1cheml*t th*t out* »Il the fsnlt of 
hi* mu<u(TfiJ u)>ou hi* glo»*« or bU lunj*ioe. —Bp. 
Halt . .yrnwii ol Court, A ug. 8. 

• mis siig gostf Ion (i as y). «. [Prcf. mis-, 
aoil Eng. suggestion (q.v.).] A wrong or evil 
suggestion. 

" rhe«e ehwiter* . . . . th*i wocld f*tu win yoa 
from u» with an-re tricks vt missuggestUm. — Bp. Hall: 
A Letter HanxnotxcaU 

• mis sum ma' tlon, a. [Prcf. ™k*» and 

Eng. fiinumtiion (q.v.) ] A wrong summation. 

*'A fTWuurruWon lu ft •ceouiiU "— ScoU : Rob 

Roy. ch. Il 

• mis suit’, r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. rulf, v. 
(q.v.).J To suit ill. 

"J/JxrwV/riffftgTerit man moit' 

jjri Browning : Sapoleon III. in Haig. 

• mis'- sure (s ureas shlir), a. [Lat.rnisyunw, 
fut. par. of im«o = to send.) A mission. 

"Tb* mltrur* I *oiid you.'— Adams : Works, IL lia 

• mis sway', r.f. [Pref. mis-, ami Eng. sivoy 
(q.v.).J To misrule. 

"Through missteaylng ll #cem*d to decline." 

l>a p«j ■ M icrocotmot, p. 60. 

• mis- 8 wear', r.i. [Pref. mis., and Eng. 
swear (q.v.).] To awear falsely; to forswear 
one's self. 

• mis' sworn, pa. par. or a. [Miss wear.] 

• mis’ sy, a. [Eng. miss (1) a. ; -y.) Miasish, 
atlei-ted, nenti mental. 

"The common namby.pftmhy little missy phrase."— 
Mlu Edgeworth .* Helen, ch. XxvnL 

mist, * mylst, # myst, * mysto, a. [A.S. 
mist = gloom, darkness; cogn. with leel. 
miafr = inlat ; Sw. mist = foggy weather; Dut. 
7n isf = fog ; Ger. wiief = dung.) 

1. Lit. : Visible watery vapour suspended 
in the atmosphere at or near the surface of the 
earth ; the fall of rain or water io nloiost im- 
perceptibly fine drops. 

"The mUtaml mtn which the we»t wind hriagps np 
from a bouudlm* ocean ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. 
ah. 

TI A dense mist is called a fog (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : Anything which dims, obscures, 
or darkens. 

“ All mist from thence 

Purvo »nd diaper**." Mitlon ; P.L., UL M. 

mist flower, s. 

Hot. : Conoclinium, a genus of Composites. 
One species, Conoclinium ccrlestinum, is a 
weed with fragrant blue or purple flowers, 
growing lu the United States. 

mist, r.f. A L [Mist, s.) 

A. Era ns. ; To cover as with mist ; to 
cloud, to dun. 

” Lend me * looklnggl*** : 
if that her breath wUl mist or •turn the atone, 
Why then ah« live*." Shake * /k : tear, V. X 

B. Intrxxns. : To be misty ; to drlzalo. 
mis ta'cn', a. (Mistaken.) 

mis -tak'-a-ble, mis -take - a- bio, a. 

(Eng. mUtak(e); -able.\ Capable of being infs* 
taken ; liable to be mistaken ; liable to mis- 
conception. 

"They *r» act forth Io minor and lew* mlstakeable 
number*."— Browne . Vulgar En-uurs, Lk. vL, ch. L 

mis toko', r.f. A i. Ileal. mtsfafca= to take 
by mistake.) 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To take away wrongly or Improperly. 

” Mistake tbain away. 

And oak a fee for com ins. ’ Ihmne : Satires, r. 

• 2. To take lu error. 

“Rut yonr true trick, raacnl. jnu«t he, to be ever 
hu»y, and mistake nway the ixiUlr, ami cam. In ha^la, 
before they l>c ball drunk wit "—Hen Jenson: Bartho- 
lomew Ea(r, III. 2. 

3. To take or understand wrongly ; to con- 
ceive or understand erroneously; to niisap- 
piehend, to rnisunderstand ; to misconceive. 

’* My father • pur)**™ havo been mt-loot." 

Shakesp. ; a Henry l |t. L 

4. To take one person or thing for another ; 
to imagioe erroneously one peiAon or thing to 
be nnntlier. 

" Men . . . arc apt to mUfota a want of vigour la 
thru linaflnnlloii* for ailollcacy in tlielr JudvutciiU." 
— Voting : On Lyric /Wlrp. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To make a mistake In judgmeot ; to mis- 
bulge, to be iu error ; to be under a misappre- 
hension. 

“ Why, «Ir. who bade you call her? 

Your wo'^hip, sir ; or rUo I mwioot" 

.sXuisip . Two (Jen tier nen q/ Verona , LL L 

• 2, To traosgress ; to commit • faulL 

“ Yo that aye imt your love mlstaketh.' 

iiomaunl of ths Rose. 

mxs-take', a. [Mistake, r.) 

1. An error of judgment or opinion ; a mis- 
conception ; n misapprehension, a misunder- 
standing. a blunder. 

“ Rectify tlio mistakes of hl*torlanc " — Roy : On the 
Creation. pL L 

2. A fault, an error, a blunder; a wrong act 
done uniuteotionally. 

"A sentiment, in lL«elf amiable and re»|*cctab1«» ( 
led him to commit the KrcAtc*t mistake of hu *hulo 
life ."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng , cb. xxiv. 

Ko mistake : Beyond all doubt or ques- 
tion ; unquestionably, certainly, without fail. 

mis tak'-en, a. [Mistake, r.) 

1. Erroocous, iucorrect. 

"The falloclouA and mutnkon reports of sense."— 
South : Senrurtu, vol. 11.. Ser. 2. 

2. Labouring under a mistake or miscon- 
ception ; wrong. 

"Sh®, mtitaAren, seema to dote oa me." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight . IL 1 

H To be mistaken : 

1. To be misunderstood, misconceived, or 
misjudged. 

2. To be in error ; to make a mistake ; to 
be under a misapprehension. 

” J'ou ore too much w»f*M*rn In this king." 

Shakes p. : Henry V., IL 4. 

mla tok' cn-ly, a dv. [Eog. mistaken ; -hj.\ 
By mistake ; mistakingly. 

mis tak'-er, s. [Eog. mistak(c ) ; -cr.) One who 
makes a udslako ; one who misunderstands. 

"The well-meaning ignorance of souio m Water j "— 
Bp. Ball: Apol. Add. to the Header. 

mis-tak'-Irig, s [Mistake, r.) A mistake, 
an error, n blander. 

" Now. I perceive, thou art a reverend father : 

Fordou, 1 pmy thee. lor my wad mutakmg. ’ 

Shaketp. : Taming the Shrew, It. S. 

mis-tak'-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. mistaking; -ly. ) 
By mistake ; mistakenly, erroneously. 

“ That we may not mistakingly rear op the wall* of 
Babel while Intend Jerusalem."— B p. Hail . Mystery 

of Oodhneue. (Epibtle prefixed. I 

mis taught' (aught as at), pa. par. or a. 

[lIlSTEACH.J 

• mls-tea^h', * mls-techo, v.t. [rn?f. mis-, 
and Eng. teach (q.v.).] To teaeli wrongly ; to 
give wrong instruction to. 

" More shame for those who have mlstau/;ht them." 
— Milton : Am mud. on Remonstrant's Refenco. 

• mis-tcU', r.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fe/f(q.v.).] 

1. To tell WTongly or Incorrectly ; to mia- 
report. 

2. To roiacouot. 

"Their prayer* ere by the doaen. when if they mfifeff 
oue. they itnuke all the rent Breton . Strange 

Retoes, p. 6. 

• mis t^m'-per, r.f. [Pref mis-, and Eug. 
fmiper, v. (q.v.).J To disurder, to disturb, to 
disease. 

** Nor hoalmnd’s weale nor chUdrtn't woe mlstemyered 

lllf lirtul." 

IViiruer.- Alstons England, hit. vlL, ch. xxiv. 

• mis-tcm'-pcrcd, a. [Mlstemper, r.) 

1. Disordered, diseased, Irritated, ill-tciQ- 
jiered. 

" Till* inundation of nil»trm/>er'd hamour 
JUwU by you ouly lo lie nuolllled." 

Shtikesp. : Ring John, V. L 

2. Badly tempered ; tempered to a bad pur- 
pose or end. 

"Throw your mlstom/ ered *en|«ui to the grrouud." 

bhukesp : Romeo A Juliet, i. L 

mls'-ter (1), a. [The snmo word na matter 
(q.v.).] Master, sir ; llie eoiuimm form of 
addresH Io an adult male. It is now always 
abbreviated in writing tu tho form Mr. 

• mis - ter (2), * mis tero, s. (O. Fr. maifier 
(Kr. nicficr), from Lat. inir»tifeniirji = a service ; 
mi7iij/cr= a servant. Mister and minLdry arc 
thus doublets.) [Minister. ] 

1. A trndo, an art, mi occupation, nn om- 
ployment. 

" In youth hr lemrd liMhU a r«w«i mister*. 

11* wm* a wal good wri^ht, a car|*iih>rr." 

CA'iMcvr: c. r.. 618. 


2. Manner, kind, sort, 

" The rwlcru** kui«ht toward him crowd fiut. 

To wort what muter wm tit wjv ao dUiu»> d ' 

Spftuer: /'. V.. L lx. XX 

mls'-tcr (3). a. [Etyro. doubtful. ] Need, 
necessity. (Scotch.) 

“World 1 * (rear viu henceforward the Je**t of bar 
care, . . . nor wu It likely to be niucide bar mister,’— 
ScxAt: Heart qf Midlothian, ch. xllv. 


•mis' ter, * mis -tro, r.f. A i. [Mister (2), *. I 

A. Trans. : To occasion loss to. 

B. 7/tfmns. ; To need, to be necessary, to 
boot. 

" A* lor my name It miifrrfA nmt to tvlL" 

Spenser : /*. (J.. 11 L vlL 5 L 

• mis tcre, s. [Mister (2), a.) 


ml9-t<irm\ r.f. [Pref. mia-, and Eng. term 
(q.v.). 1 To term or designate erroneously ; to 
miscall, to misname. 

" World * exile is death : then baulxbcd 
1* death i/iufeniW." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, ILL l 


* mis -tcr-ship, S. [Eng. misferO).* 

The state or quality of being a mister (q.v.). 
(Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 4.) 


*mis ter-jf, •mys -tor-y, * mys-tcr-lo, 

s. [Ldt. THinfalmnm.) A trade, an occapa- 
tioo, n business. [Mister (2), ».l 

” That which in the noblest tnyfferh* 

Bring* to reproach »ud common infamy." 

.Spenser ; Mother Uublecrds Talk. 

* mlst'-fuJ, a. [Eng. mist ; fuKl).') Clouded 
or dimmed with tears, as with mist. 

" Here they aro but felt, and seen with mistful rye*." 

Shuktsp. : i’l-rtcles, L i 

* mls-think', * mis thlnkc, r.i. & t. [Pret 
mis-, and Eng. think (q.v.) ] 

A. fnfraas. : To think wrongly. 

" Wliau they mufAm*#, tliev ligbUy let It pa»e." 

Chaucer ; Court cf Lots. 

B. Trans . ; To misjudge, to think 111 of. 

" How will the country lor these waful chance*. 
Misthink the lung, and not be **t:*ned 1" 

Shakes p. : S Henry V! , IL ft. 

* mls-thought’ (ought as at), pa. par. or 
a. [Misthink.) 


•mls-thought' (ought as at), *. [Pref. 
7 «is-, ond Kng. thought, a. (q.v ).] Wrong 
thoughts or Ideas; an erroneous notion ; mis- 
take. 

“Through error and mfxflWM^At," 

S/>en*er : E. IV. vliL 8& 

* mis-thrlve', v.i. [Pref. mfs-, and Eng. 
thrive ('i-V.).j Nut to thrive; to Hire or suc- 
ceed ill. 


• ml9-thr6w' f r.f. [Pref. mis-, and F.ng. throw, 
v. (q.v.).] To throw or cast wrongly. 

” Host thou tbyn ole ought mnthrow* l" 

Cower r C A., hk. L 

mls'-ti-ed, a. [Turk, mistigo. ( Litlre .)] 

Xnut. : A small Mediterranean vessel, be* 
tween a zebeca and a felucca. 


• mis tide', r.i. [A.S. misfWan.) 

1. To l>etido 111 or aides ; to turn out ID or 
unfortunately. 

2. To fare ill, to be unfortunate. 

”Atte)a*t« hr *htil ud*h&ppe and mOfid*."— CAot*. 
oer: Tale of Me him us. 

• mlst'-I head, *1X1191 1 heed, s. [Eng. 
misty; -head.) The aUte of Iwiug misty ; 
mistiness. 

"tVluit meanrth thl*. whet U thU mlstlfieed V* 

l lmuerr Complaint «i f Mart A »*u< 

mist -11^, ndr. [Eng. vxisty ; -ly.) In a misty 
manner ; dimly, darkly, obscurely. 

’* Thi»e ph i)o*oi ihero* *prke *o 
In lh)» emit, that luau CMiiuut com** therrhy. 

For *uy wit tb*t mini have now mUyi*." 

Chaucer : C. T-. 16.MX. 

m Is -time', r.i A f. [A.S. »ni*h man.[ 

’A. Intrans. : To turn oot 111, to happen 
amis* ; to mlstlde. 

B. Trans. : To time wrongly ; not to adapt 
or udjnst the time to. 

mis timed’, Q. [Pref mis-, and Eng. flmol 
(q.v.),j Out of time or place ; Inappropriate; 
nut suited to tho time or occasion : as, a mu- 
timed boast. 

mlst’-l~n<5ss, s. [Kng mfyfv ; -ness ) Tho 

3 iialiiy or state of lielng misty; darkness, 
i m ness, obseunty. 

"The very mtsiineu of th* Trim* Mlulater* own 
word*." — .Viifid.ird, June XL IML 

* mist l6n (i an yt, », llaL mixlio = a ml*- 
lug, a mixture, from mixfu*, pn. i»nr. of mLwco 


boll, b6^ ; pdht, ; cat, ^cil, chorus, ^hln, bench ; go, gom ; thin, $hls ; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, oy 1st, -Ihg. 

-Clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shhn ; -\ioxK -?lon - Ehun. -clous, tlous, -slous - shiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, dcL 
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s= to mix.] A mixture, a mixing, a blending 
together. 

"Both bodies do, by the new textnre reuniting from 
their rniifion, produce colour ."— Boyle : On Colours. 

mls-tl'-tle, v.t. [Pref. mis-, aod Eng. title, v. 
(q.v.).] To call or designate by the wrong 
title or name. 

“ That man's mislUled sorrow's heir " 

Combe . Dr. Syntax ; Tour, L 31. 

mis-tle (tlo as el), v.i. [A frequent, from 
mist, v. (q.v.).] To mist, to mizzle, to drizzle. 

I il isle. Mizzle ] 

•mist-less, a. [Eng. mist, and less.] Free 
from mist. 

■* Mistlesi as noon, sad fresh S3 morning ."— Mitt 
Bronte: VUJette, ch. xiv. 

Oils -tie-toe (tie as el), s. [A.S. misteltdn; 
IceL misteltein ; Dut. viistelboom ; Dan., Svv., 
Ger. mistel, from Ger. mist — manure, dirt, 
mist, fog ; the element tot is believed by Skeat 
to be A.S. tan. = a twig.] 

Bot. : Viscum album, a plant parasitic on the 
apple and other fruit trees, on the thorn, the 
oak, the poplar, the lime, the ash, the Scotch 
fir, Ac. It sometimes kills the branch or 
even the tree on which it is a parasite. It 
occurs as a yellow-green glabrous pendent 
bush, one to four feet Ion", with the fibres of 
the roots insinuated into the wood of the tree 
on which it preys ; its branches dichotomous, 
knotted ; its leaves, one to three, glabrous ; its 
flowers in threes, inconspicuous, green ; its 
berries globose or ovoid, yellow, viscid. 
Found in Europe and the north of Asia. 
There are several species in the United States, 
similar in appearance and habit to those of 
Europe, but placed in a different genus, Vhora- 
dendron. P. Jhinescens is found from New 
Jersey southward. The mistletoe was deemed 
sacred by the Druids, and is still frequently em- 
ployed in Christmas festivities and sports (^). 

31 Kissing under the mistletoe : 

Scandinavian Mythol. : The wicked spirit, 
Loki. hated Raider, the favourite of the gods, 
and, making an arrow of mistletoe, gave it to 
Hader, the god of darkness and himself blind, 
to test. He shot the arrow and killed Balder. 
He was restored to life, and the mistletoe 
given to the goddess of love to keep, every 
one passing under it receiving a kiss as a 
proof that it was the emblem of love, aud not 
of death. (Brewer.) 

mist like, a. [Eng. mist, and like.] Resem- 
bling a mist, like a mist 

"The breath of heart-sick groans 
Mistlike infold me from the search of eyes." 

Shakesp. : Borneo <t Juliet, iiL S. 

mis told', pa. par. or a. [Mistell.] 

mis took', pret. A pa. par. ofv. [Mistake, v.] 

•mis-tra-dl -tlon, $. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
tradition (q.v.).] Wrong tradition. 

*• Monster* of mistradition." 

Tennyson : Queen Mary, lv, 2. 

•mis -train', * mys - trayn, v.t. [Pref. 
jnis-, and Eng. train, v. (q.v.).] To train 
wrongly or badly. 

••With corruption bribes is to untrnth mystraiyned." 

Spemer : P. Q., V. xL 54. 

mis'-tral, s. [Prov. Fr. for moslral, from 
mastre = a master.] A violent cold north- 
west wind experienced in the Mediterranean 
provinces of France, destroying fruit, blos- 
soms, crops, Ac. It blows most fiercely in 
the autuinu, winter, and early spring. 

mis-tr&ns-late', *misse trans-late, v.t 

[Pref. mis-, and Eng. translate (q.v.).] To 
translate wrongly, to raisreuder. 

"Eusebius by them missetranslated.” — Bp. BaU : 
Honour of Married Clergy, bit L, § 25. 

mis-trans-la'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
froiwlafion (q.v.).] A false or incorrect trans- 
lation ; a misrendering. 

•mis-txans-port’-ed, a. [Pref. mis*, and 
Eng. transported (q.v.).] Carried or borne 
away from one’s self wrongly ; misled by pas- 
aion or strong feeling. 

** So farre mistransported its to condemn a good 
prayer because as it is in his heart, soil is m hi* 
book too ."—Bp. BaU: An Bumble Kemonttrance. 

* mis- tread ing, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
treading (q.v.).] A wrong or false step, a sin, 
a mult, a misgoing; misbehaviour. 

“ For the hot vengeance and the rod of Heaven, 

To punish my mist readings." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry IV., ili. ft 


* mis-treat', v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. treat 
(q.v.).] To treat wrongly or ill ; to ill-treat, 
to maltreat. 

*’ O poor mistreated democratic beast" 

Southey : SondetcripU. It. 

mla-treat’-ment, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
treatment (q.v.).] Wrong, improper, or un- 
kind treatment ; ill-treatment, 

mls'-tress, * mais -tress, * mais-tresse, 

s. [O. Fr. maistresse ; Fr. maitresse, from 
maistre ; Fr. rnaitre = a master ; Lat. magister; 
Sp. & I tab maesfro; Port, •mesfre-1 [Master, «.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A woman who governs ; a woman who 
has power, authority, or command ; the 
female head of an establishment, as a school, 
a family, Ac. The correlative of servant or 
subject. 

“The maids officious round their mistress wait* 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad in. 626. 

2. A female owner. 

•Til use thee kindly for thy mistress' sake." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ir. 4. 

3. A woman skilled in anything. 

4. A woman courted and beloved ; a sweet- 
heart ; a woman who has command over one’s 
heart. 

■’ My mistress' brow* are raven black." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 127. 

5. A concubine ; a woman who fills the 
place but has not the rights of a wife. 

“But soon his wrath being o'er, be took 
Another mistress, or new book." 

Byron Mateppa, iv. 

6. A title of address applied to a married 
lady, nearly equivalent to madam. Formerly 
it was applied to married or unmarried women 
indiscriminately. It is now written in the 
abbreviated form Mrs. (pronounced mis'- is). 

** Mistress, ‘tia well, your choice Agrees with mine." 

Shakcsp. : Pericles, u. 5. 

* 7. A lady. 

"To meet some mistress fine 
When mistress a from common sense are hid." 

Shakesp. : Love’s labours Lost, L L 

IL Technically : 

1. Law : The proper *lvle of the wife of an 
esquire or of a gentleman.* (HTiarton.) 

2. Bowls: The small Kail used in the game 
of bowls, notv called the Jack. 

"So, so, rub on end kiss the mufrew." 

Shakesp. : Troilus * Cressuta. Hi. 2. 

* mistress-piece, s. A chief perform- 
ance of a woman. Formed ou analogy of 
master-piece (q.v.). 

mistress ship, 6. 

1. The position of a mistress ; rule or do- 
minion. 

" If any of them shall nsnrp a mistress-ship over the 
rest, or make hereelf a queen over them."— Bp, Hall . 
Resolutions for Religion, 

* 2. A style of address to ladies ; ladyship. 

* mis' -tress, v.i. [Mistress, s.) To wait or 
attend upon a mistress ; to court. 

** Thy idleneaa ; which yet thou canst not fly 
By dreasing, mistressing, and compliment." 

Herbert : Church Porch. 

* mis'- tress -ly, a. [Eng. Tnisfress; -ly.] 
Pertaining to the mistress of a household. 

"Will he take from me the mistressly manage- 
ment?" — Richardson : Clarissa, L 298. 

* mis tri'-al, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. trial 
(q.v.).] 

Law : A trial which from some defect in the 
process or the triers is erroneous or abortive ; 
a false trial. 

* mis-trist’, v.t. [Mistrust, v.) 

* mis- trow'- ing, t mis - trow - yng, s. 

[Pref. mis-, and Eng. trowing (q.v.).] Mis- 
trusting, distrust. 

" For eepyall and mistrowynges 
Thei did tbau suche thynges. 

That every man might other know." 

Gower : C. A., vi. 

mls-trust', s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. trust, s. 
(q.v.).] Distrust, suspicion, want of confi- 
dence or trust. 

"Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitor." 

Shakesp. : As Fou Like It, LZ 

mis'- trust', v.t. [Pref, mis-, and Eng. trust , 
v. (q.v.).] To feel distrust, suspicion, or 
doubt regarding ; to doubt, to suspect, to 
distrust. 

"I am ever ready to mistrust a promising title."— 
Goldsmith . Bee. No. 4. 

mis trust'-er, s. [Eng. mistrust; -er.] One 
who mistrusts or distrusts. 

** You inftdeUes and mwfrtafrr* of Godf—Baimes : 
Works, p 354. 


mis trust -ful, a. [Eng. misfrusf; -ful(J).'] 
Full of doubt, suspicion, or mistrust; diffi- 
dent, suspicious, doubtful! 

" He, who most excels In fact of arms, . . . 
Mistrustful, grounds hi* courage ou despair." 

Mdton : P. L., It. 1W. 

mis-trust’-fol-ly, adv. [Eng. mistrustful; 
-ly.] In a distrustful, doubting, or suspicion* 
manner ; with mistrust. 

•• Mistrustfully he trusteth. and he dreadinglv diddar*/ 
Warner; Albions England, bk. vL.cil xxxiil. 

mistrust -fulness, * mis- trust -ful - 
nesse, s. [Eng. mistrustful; -n<ss.] The 
quality or state of being mistrustful ; doubt, 
suspicion, mistrust, 

" A punlahemente for thy muiruj^/Wneue at tbi* 
preseui declared."— Cdal : Luke L 

*mis trust'-ing, a. [Eng. mistrust; - ing .] 
Mistrustful, suspicious. 

’ mis-trust -lilg ly, adv. [Eng. mistrusting ; 
- ly .] In a doubting or mistrustful manner; 
mistrustfully, suspiciously. 

mis trust'-less, a, [Eng. mistrust ; -less.] 
Free from mistrust, suspicion, or doubt; un- 
suspicious, unsuspecting, trustful. 

" The swain mUtrustleu of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place." 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

mis-tryst', v.t [Pref. mis-, and Eng. tryst 
(q. v.). J To disappoint by breaking an engage- 
ment ; to deceive, to use ill. 

"They are aair mistryrted yonder In their Parlia- 
ment House." — Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xiv. 

* xnis-tune’, v.t [Pret mis-, and Eng. fune, 
v. (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To tune wrongly or incorrectly ; to 
put, play, or sing out of tune. 

" Hymn mistuned and muttered prayer 
The victim for fata fate prepare. 

Scoit : Jetrd of the Isles, v. OS. 

2. Fig . ; To disorder ; to put out of order. 

" From the body, by long ails mistuned. 

These evils sprung,” 

A rmstrong : The A rt of Preserving Health. 

mls-tiir -a (pi mis-tur -ae), s. [Lat.] 

Pharm. : A mixture. There are a J/lsfura 
Ammoniaci , a Alistnra Camphoric , and about 
ten others in the modem pharmacopoeia. 

* mis-turn’, * mis toumo, * mys-turne, 

v.t A i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. furu, v. (q.v.).J 

A. Trans. : To turn wrongly ; to preveut, tc 
upset. 

" Ther beeu summe that tronblen you. and woleo 
mydurne [inrcrfcre] the evangelic of Crist." — Wy 
ehje: Galatians L 

B. Jntrans. : To turn or go wrong; to be 
prevented. 

" And whan this littel worlde mistoumeth. 

The great woride ail overtorueth." 

Gower: C. A (Prol.) 

*mis-tu’-tbr, v.t [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
tutor (q.v.). J To teach or instruct amiss. 

" Mistutored youths, who ue'er the charm 
Of Virtue hear, nor wait at Wisdom’s door." 

Edwards : Sonnet 23. 

mist -^ (1), a. [A.S. mistig, from mist= gloom.) 

1. Lit.: Covered, obscured or hidden with 
mist; characterized or accompanied by mist; 
overspread with mist. 

" The dripping rock, the mountain's tnia'y top 
Swell ou the sight." Thomson : Summer, M. 

2. Fig. : Obscure, clouded ; difficult to un- 
derstand : as, A misty writer. 

U In the figurative use of tbis word there 
is no doubt a confusion with misty (2). 

* mist’-y (2), * myst-y, a, [Lat, mysticus 
— mystic (q.v.).] Jlystic, dark. 

” My sty or prevey to manuys wytte. M is Ileus."— 
Prompt Pare. 

mis un der stand , v.L [Pret mis-, and 
Eng. understand (q.v.).] Not to understand ; 
to misconceive, to mistake, to misjudge, to 
misinterpret. 

" There is one part, however, of these pai^eri, in 
which I conceive 1 have beeu misunderstood."— Ob 
server. No. 152. 

* mis un-der-stand -er, s. [Eng. misund- 
erstand ; -er.] One who misunderstands. 

" But divers and many texte as farre seined unto 
the missunderstandert to speake against purgatory.' — 
Sir T. More : Workes, p. S24. 

mis-un-der-stand Ing, s. [Pret mis-, and 
Eng. understanding (q.v.).] 

1. A misconception, a misapprehension ; ft 
mistake of the meaning or intent 

■' Sometimes the misunderstanding of a word has 
scattered and destroyed those a ho have been in possea- 
siou of victory ."— South : Sermons, vol. L, ser. 3 


l&te, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw» 
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2. A tilling out, a disagreement, a differ- 
ence : as, a muumiersfamiiny among frienda. 

mis un dor sto^d , preL & pa, par. (Mis- 
understand.) 

mls-u-ra’-td, ad v. (Hal.) 

Mxitic : lu measured or strict time, 

mis ujj age (ago as Ig), $. [Pref. mis*, aod 
Kug. usage (q.v.).J 

1. Bad or Improper use ; bad conduct. 

•’The fains of their milting* *a prevrnU-d them. 

that the peui>le of that place also. offended llurfhy, 
would bring III no w area. — Hackluyt : Voya get, 1L 21. 

2 . Ill-treatment, ill-usage. 

•mis any©, s. (Eng. mistake); -a nee,) 
Miausage, "misuse. 

•* He h.vd chafed at their m/miano*."— Backet : Life 
Of ll'd/iuma. L 203 

Dlls u^o' t r.fc [Pref. mis-, and Eng. use, v. 
q.v.ij 

1. To ose or treat improperly ; to apply to 
a bail or wrong use. 

*' Ho fell from food, mUueing his free will." 

liy rxnn . Life * Death. 

2. To Ill-treat, to maltreat, to abuse. 

" Ho that did wtv till* heed wu one 
That pilgrim* did mi/wi," 

Dunyan: Pt JgrOn’t Progreu. pL iL 

mis iiso’, S. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. use, a. 
(qv.).j 

I. Improper use; misapplication; employ- 
ment for a lad or improper purpose ; abuse. 

" How moch names taken for thin«* tut apt to mi*- 
lead the understanding, the attentive muling of 
philosophical writer* would abundantly discover; 
uni that, perhaps. In wonls little *u»i»ected for any 
•uch mUiue.'— Locke / 0/ Human Undemanding, bk. 
lit. cb. x.. i IS, 

• 2. Ill-treatment, cruel treatment, abuse. 

•Upon whose dead corps*-.* there was such mtnue . . . 
By those WeUh women *lune. iw may not ho 
(Without tnucb shame) retold or spoken of." 

Shaketp. ; 1 Henry IY„ 1. L 

•mis use ment, s. (Eng. misuse; -ment.) 
Misuse, misuoage. 

"And Darius eoulde not l*» otherwise persuaded 
hut that shoe «u alayn. beennsu she would not consent 
to her rriMMsemenf.-— brende . yuirU m Curtiuj, tv. &L 

mis U8 -cr, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. user 

(q.v.).J 

1. Ord. Lang. : One w ho misuses. 

2. Law: Abuse of any liberty or benefit 
which works n forfeiture of it. 

•'An ofllre either public or private, may bo perfected 
by minurr or abuse. os it a Judge takes a bribe, «>r a 
park-keeper kills deer without authority.'*— Ilia- k. 
Hone Comment., hk. U., eh. 10. 

• mis viU.'-ue, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
value, v. (q.v.).] To value wrongly or in- 
Minirieiitly ; to underrate ; to estimate at too 
low a value. 

" But. for 1 am »o yong. 1 dread my worke 
Wol be mUealued l«»lh of old aud yong." 

/frowns. Young Willie* Old ll'rmoct. 

• mis VOtl9h', V.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
voucJi (q.v.).J To vouch or allege falsely. 

*' And that very text or saying of Mutinous, which 
wu th* original ol this opinion Is missoucAed."— 
Da ran • True Great nee* of Hntaui. 

* mis wan dor, t?.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
wander (q.v.).J To wander or stray from the 
way ; to go astray. 

•'The mtewandrynge erronr, mlsledcth biro Into 
false goode*. —CVui ueer .- lived ue, bk. 1SL 

•mis way', *mls walo.s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. v«y(q.v.).J A wrong way. 

•'Who so seeketh sothe by • deep* thought and 
coueiteth tolwcndeoelued, by no mitwaie*,”— Chaucer : 
Boecixu. hk. 111. 

•mis wear , r.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. tcrar 
(q.T.).J To wear badly or 111. 

*’ Thst which U mfswrought will tnUwear."— Bacon ; 
Judicial Charge. 

* mis w£d' t v.L [Pref. mis-, and Eng. uvd 
(q.v.).J To wed wrongly or Improperly. 

•mis woen', r.f. [Pref. mi*-, and Eng. ween 
(q.v.).J lo mistrust, to misjudge; to l»c mis- 
taken ; lo fall into error. 

’• Full happle man (ml* wren (ng much) wu hee. 

Ho rich a spoils within his power to see.* 

Hpenter : Doleful Lay of florin del. 

•mis w6nd , t\<. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. uvwi 
(q.v).] To go wrong ; to go s»troy. 

•‘ And eehe In bis complaint* tellrth, 

How thst th* worldo Is mUifiiil. - 

Oott-er; C. A (Frol.) 

•mis w£nt , j*i. par. or a. (Miswenu.] 


* mis worn an, $. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
woman (q.v.).J A bad, wicked woman. 

" Fly the mitwoman, l«v*t she thee deoclue." 

t'Aaucer: Jlemejy of Loot. 

* mis -wont -in^, a. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
wont; -tnp.) Want of Use, habit, or custom; 
disuse. 

*• For tbe»e feeble beginning* of lukewarm* grace 
. . . by miiufonttng. perish. —BUhop Hall. In* me 
Jlcditatlo n. ch. vlL 

•mis word, a. [Pref. mu-, and Eng. trorti 
(q.v.).] A cross, wrong, or awkward word. 

* mis- wor - ship, s . [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
worship, a. (q. v.). j Worship of a wroug object ; 
false worship ; idolatry. 

“ Iu wiwt of mUioorthiji, he was the aon of the 
first Jeruiiobatn, who made Israel to sill ." — blthop 
Hull : Contempt. ; Joaih ici (h Alidui Dying. 

*mis wor' ship, t?.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
v-orship, v. (q.v.).] To worship wrongly, 
falsely, or corruptly. 

"There have not wanted nations (end those not of 
tho sa%'age«t) which have mitteorrhifrped lt( the heaven] 
for their liotL Dithop Hall: The Oouft Farewell to 
Forth, } a 

•mis- wor' ship per, a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. worshijtjtcr (q.v.).] One who iuia wor- 
ships ; one who worships falsi gods. 

" God Is mode our Idol, and we Vhtmitworthippm of 
him."— llDhop UaU: be mam at Whitehall, Whit- 
sunday, 1640. 

* mis-wrench, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
wrench, v. (q.v.).] To wrench, twist, or turn 
out of the right line or course. 

*’ The aardes of tho church kelo 
Through mishandling bcu niitwrelnt.” 

Gower: C. A., v. 

•mis write’, *mys90-write, v.t. [Pref. 
m«-, and Eng. write (q.v.).J To write or set 
down incorrectly or improperly. 

" He did mUicrrlte *omc number of year*.’' — fl<ilHgh : 
HUt. World, bk. li., cb. xxii., { *. 

t mis writ-ihg, s. (Miswrite.) A mistake 
in writing ; a clerical error. 

"Tho text of tho Cliroulclo Ima three years, hat It 
Booms clear that this must be a mi meriting lor thirteen." 
— A*. A. Freeman : Old Ewjlixlt HUt or y, ch. vis., j». vl 
(Note.) 

•mis wrought' (ought as at), q. [Pref. 
mis-, and Kng.uirot/y/if (q.v.).] Budly wrought, 
made, or fashioued. 

mi' ^y, s. (Ger. misy, from Gr. /xi<rv (mwu) = 
vitriolic earth.) 

Min. : The same as Copiapite and JxnosiTK 
(q.v.). 

•mis-yoko'. v.f. [Pref. mis-, ami Eng. yoke, 
v. (q.v.).J To yoke or join improperly. 

" By rri Ityoklng with a diversity of nature os well a* 
of religion."— Hilton : Doctrine of Dt»/rce., hk. ii., 
cb. xix. 

* mis zeal ous, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
rcu(on.s (q.v.).J Actuated by false or mis- 
taken zeal. 

"Go on now, ye vnitxeaUnu •plrits."— bUhop OaU: 
A’oah't Dove. 

*mit -ainc, s. [I-T.) A mitten, a glove. 

* mltipho, ». (Fr. miche.) A loaf of hue bread ; 
a manchet. 

" He that bath mlfcAcs twelne." 

Donum nt of the ftrae. 

mit9h'-ell # 5 . (Trob. from some proper name.) 

Build.: A piece of hewn Pur beck sbme. 
from fifteen to twenty-four Inches square, used 
in building. 

mlt-9h6l'-la, ». (Named after John Mitchell, 
an Englishman, who wrole on Virginian plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ciuchoniiccit, family 
GuetUnlida*. H has a funncl-slinpcd eorollu 
willi n four-lnbcd limb and 11 four-lobed ovary, 
and succulent fruit with four or eight stones. 
Humboldt aays that Mitchella rt]>ena is the 
plant most extensively spread in North Ame- 
lin, covering the sutfnee from hit. 'J8* to 
lat. 09* N. 

mlto (I), *. (A.S. mitr ; eogn. with I/)w Ger. 

nufr — a mite; O. II. Ger. mi-u=a mile, 
a midge.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. In the same sense os II. 1 or 'L 

2. The name Is Improperly given to Dust- 
llee of the Insect genus Psocus (q.v.) 

IL : 

I. Sing. : The gcnu» A earns (q.v.). 


2. Plural: 

(1) The family Aearida* (q.v.). 

(•2) The order Acarina (q.v.). Tlie abdonienj 
In which segments are indiscernible, is united 
with the cephalothorax, so as to form a single 
mass. Respiration is by trache*. When j>er- 
feefc, mites htive eight legs. They are generally 
very small. Many are parasites upon animals ; 
some occur iu old cheese, iu Hour, under tb« 
bark of trees, &c. 

"That cbex»« of Itaclf brwl» mitee or mastfoU. F 
deny."— flay On the f reation, pC 1L 

mltc ( 2 ), * mytO, s. [U. Hut. mijt, mite, myt 4 
a small coin ; from the same rootos minute, a. 
(q.v.).j 

1. The smallest coin ; a coin formerly cur- 
rent, and equal to about oue-third of a far- 
thing. 

" ril *how you those )n troubles relfu] 

Duaiutf a mite, a uiouutAiu tralu." 

Hhaieep. : I'eridet. U. (Gower.} 

2. A small weight, equal to about thu 
twentieth of a graiu. 

3. Anything very small or rniuute ; a very 
small particle or quantity. 

"The out* thrust lu their iting*. and Instil Into 
them a •mall milr of their •llttK'ms liquor, which hath 
the same ctlect as oil of vltrloL"— hay : On the Creation. 

mi- tol -Ia, s. (Lat. = a head-band, a kind of 
turban ; dim In. of mifm. Named from the 
form of Its capsule.) (Mitre.) 

Bot. : False San iele ; Bishop's Cap. A genus 
of iSaxifragaecy, consisting of low, slender 
plants with whitish orgreeuisli flowers. Found 
in North America. 

mith' er, s. (Mother.) 

• mith' ic, a. (M vimc.) 

Mith -r&s, Mith -ra, s. [Zend.) 

Corner. Jielig. : The principal god of tha 
Parsecs or Persians, the god of the Sun ; the 
Sun itself as an object of worship. 

If Manes, the founder of the Mauich&an 
sect, wished to identify Christ with Mithras. 

•mttll'-rf date, s. iXamed sfter Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, who was sujqiosed to hava 
made himself poi son -proof.) 

Pharm. : An antidote against poison ; a 
composition used either as a remedy for or a 
preservative against poison. 

" In niifAruhiC* or Ju*t prrfumr*. 

Where all good thing* being met, no oue pn-aurntJ 
lo gnvrru. **r to triumph ou the nwf 
Donne l*rogre\t of the bout ; Second Anmvcrtary . 

mithrldato mustard, &. 

Bot . : The same as Penny-cress (q.v.). 

mi til ri dat-Ic,a. (I^t. m it hridaticus, from 
M it Initiates, king of Poutus.) Of or pertain- 
ing to mithridates or a mithridute (q.v.). 

• mlth ri da tl on, s. (See extract.) An 
unidentified plant. 

M CratoVM h4th mctIIxhI thr Invention of one beorb« 
to King Mitbmbile* hlu»««-lfo filled *fu«r hi* uim* 
AlUhridolton.’— U. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., cb. rL 

• mit'-ig a bio, a. [I^nt. mitigabilis, from 
viitigo = to mitigate (q.v.).] Ca]>abtc of being 
mitigated. 

"The rigour of that crrrmonlon* law *u rnttigable " 
—Barroie .Scrmom. Vol. II., *er 14. 

• mit'-i gant, a. [l^at. mitigans, pr. par. of 
Hiifigo = lo mitigate (q.v.).] Softening, miti- 
gating, soothing, lenitive. 

mit -I gate, * mlt~i~gat,r.f. & i (Eat- m»f»- 
gutns, |»a. }iar. of mifi(/o = »o make gentle: 
mifij= soft, gentle, und ago sr to make ; Fr. 
mitiger; Sj>. mitigar; Ital. mifiparr.) 

A, Tmiwiffre: 

1. To make less rigorous, severe, or harsh ; 
to relax. 

" How cuinrlh It thru Ihst the pij'c for so many 
huiulivd lli«m*amU that iul*cary. »lU nclthar brwak* 
I lie onlluauiKm or tniUg.it 1C Tyndall • II stIm. 
Sift. 

2. To make less severe, j^inful, or hanl. 

" 1 iiisv mitigate their doom. 

On ms durlv^l." Hilton P. JL, \ 1$. 

3. To assuage, lo lessen, to ol«ite, to soften. 

"OrM which U rather to be mitigated by comfort 
(halt cncrvwjn*! arid riaa|«r»l«<J by blauia"— barren . 
Sermon i, vol. 1., #cr. tl. 

* 4. To cool, to temj>er, to moilerato. 

"A man haa (rejurnt dtitxvrtutilty of th* 

fliTvcuco* of a jsvrtjr." — .4.(t(l*nn Spectator. 

* 5. To soften ; to mollify ; to make mild or 
accessible. 


boil, b 6 $ ; p<£tlt, JcixVl ; eat, 90!!, ©horns, 9 hln, bonch ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, ft^ ; oxpoet, ^Conophon, o^lst. ph = £ 
-c^on, tlan = shan, -tlon, slon — shun ; -|lon, -jlon = zhuru -clous, -tlous, -slous -3 shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac, « b^l, d^L 
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mitigation— mitreing 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To relax or soften the rigour, harshness, 
or severity of anything. 

** A mitigating clauso was added bjr way of rider."— 
Macaulay : Hut. hug., ch. Xi. 

* 2. To become softened, cooled, assuaged, 
or lessened. 

’* As his years increase, hie fires assuage. 

Allay with tnue, «ud mitigate with *tre." 

Brookes : Jerusalem delivered, bk. L 

mit-i-ga’-tlon, * mit-i-ga-ei-oun, a. 

[Fr. mitigation , from Lat. miligationem, accus. 
of mifigofio, from mitigotus, pa. par. of mitigo 
= to mitigate (q.v.) ; Sp. mitigacion; Ital. 
mitigozione.] The act of mitigating, abating, 
relaxiog, or moderating; abatement or diminu- 
tion of anything painful, harsh, aevere, or 
afflictive. 

" These share man's general lot 
With little mitigation." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. T. 

* mit'-I-ga-tfve, a. & s. [O. Fr. mitigatif, 
from Lat. mitigativus , from mitigatus , pa. par. 
of mitigo = to mitigate (q.v.).] 

A- As adj.: Mitigating, alleviating, or 
abatiog ; lenitive. 

B. As subst. : Anything which alleviates, 
abates, or moderates ; a lenitive. 

“ Which may the fenieuce of lone aslake 
To the loues, as a mitigativr." 

Chaucer : Bemedie of Lone. (ProlJ 

nut'-l-ga-tor, s. [Eng. mitigat(e); -or.] 
One who or that which mitigates, alleviates, 
or moderates. 

* mit- 1 -ga tor-y, a. &s. [Lat. mitigatorius, 
from mitigatus, pa. par. of mitigo = to miti- 
gate (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Tending to mitigate ; initiative. 

B, As subst. : A mitigation. 

** la cases of Ilf© and such rnitigatoricM ." — .Vorffc ; 
Mzamcn, p. 3i«. 

* mlt -ing, s. [Eng. mit(e) (2) ; -ing.] A little 
one ; a term of endearment 

mit’-kul, s. [Native word ] A money of 
account in Morocco, value about 3s. Id. 
sterling. 

mi-tra, s. [Lat.. from Gr. pirpa. (77itfra) = an 
Asiatic head-dress, a coif, a turban.] 

1. Zool. : Mitre-shell, Bishop’s Mitre, Tiara; 
a genus of prosobranchiate holostomatous 
gasteropoda, family Muricidse. The spire is I 
elevated, tha apex acute ; the shell thick, 
with small aperture, and notched in from, ; 
the columella obliquely plaited, aud the oper- 
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cnlum very small. The animal has a long 
proboscis ; and when irritated emits a purple 
liquid of nauseous odour. The popular names 
have reference to the ahapa of the shell and 
its ornamentation. Knowo species 420, mostly 
from tropical seas, ranging from low-water to 
eighty fathoms. Mifro episcopalis is one of 
tha commonest species ; M. regina is the most 
beautiful ; the most valuable is M. stamforthii , 
an example of which is valued at £10 ; and 
there is only ona specimen in England of il. 
zonata, brought up from deep water off Nice, 
and described by Marry att in the Linnoean 
Transactions of 1817. 

2. Fakvont. : Tha genns appears for the first 
time in tha Cretaceous period, but the fossil 
species are mainly distributed through the 
Tertiary formations. ( Nicholson .) 

mi'-tras-form, a. [Mithiform.] 

tmit'-rail, *mlf-raille, s. [Fr. = small 

S ieces of iron, copper, &c., grapa-shot, from 
*. Fr. tnitaiUe, from mite = a amall pieca, a 
nflte.J An old name for grapa or case ahot, 
or for charges of fragments of metal that were 
sometimes tired from guns. [Mite, 2.] 

mitrailleur, s. [Mitrailleuse.] 

mitrailleuse (as mi-tra-yetf), * mitrail- 
leur (as mi - tra - yerO, s. [Fr.l [Mi- 

TRAILLE, a.] 

Ord. : A weapon designed to fire a large 
number of cartridges in a short time. The 
name is given chiefly to those which are in- 
tended for uaa against men, firing, therefore, 


ordinary rifle bullets ; but weapons of higher 
calibre, designed to discharge heavier pro- 
jectiles aguiust “ material," are usually called 
“machine guns." In each instance, however, 
the weapon is a breechloader, and tha shot is 
carried in a metal cartridge. The earliest 
forms were the French mitrailleuse aud the 
Belgian Moutigny mitrailleuse, both being 
composed of a number of barrels fastened in a 
group surrounded by a metal casing, the 
cartridges being contained in steel blocks, 
which are dropped successively into a “slot" 
or opening in the breech, and replaced, when 
discharged, by a fresh plate. The rate of 
firing of the Moutigny was about 444 shots 
per minute, of the French piece 300 per 
minute. Those at present mostly in use are 
the Gatling (calibre, -45-incli), with ten re- 
volving barrels, and the light Nordenfeldt 
and Gardner patterns, with fixed barrels. 
These are fed from a drum containing cart- 
ridges, which is placed over a slot od the 
upper surface of the case covering the barrels. 
A scattering arrangement is usually fitted to 
the mitrailleuse, which causes tha barrels to 
move from side to aide while tha piece is 
being discharged. The machine guns hring 
shot large enough to penetrate even tliin iron 
plates are the Gatling (calibre, *(55-incli), the 
Nordenfeldt (calibre, 1-inch), and the Hotch- 
kiss (calibre, 1 -46-inch), and all these have 
fixed barrels without any scattering machinery. 
The first-mentioned fires 200 rouuds a minute ; 
the Nordenfeldt, 100 rounds in the same time. 
A six-pounder quick-firing shell gun of the 
Hotchkiss pattern is also under trial. The 
Nordenfeldt pattern consists of four barrels 
fastened side by side horizontally in a frame. 
It is fed from a carrier on top of the breech 
of the machine, which is filled by hand as it 
becomes empty. In the Hotchkiss gun the 
barrels, five in number, revolve, and in addi- 
tion to solid cast-iron and steel allots, it fires 
explosive shells and canister, at the rate of 
25 per minute. This weapon will penetrate 
tViDch steel plates up to 2,000 yards range. 
The Maxim gun is of the same nature, but 
is not so liabla to jam as the others. 

* mi-tral, * mi'-trall, a. [Fr.] Pertaining 
to a mitre ; resembling a mitre. 

“Wholly omitted In tb« mitrall crown ." — Brottme : 
Garden of Cyrus, ch. il 

mitral-valve, s. 

1. Anal. : A valve situated at the left auri- 
cular opening of tha heart. Called also the 
Bicuspid valva. 

2. Pathol. : The chief diseases of the mitral 
valve are mitral-obstruction, mitral-regurgi- 
tant disease, and mitral-valvular disease. 

mi’-tre (tre as ter), * ml-tcr, * mi ter©, 
* my-ter, s. [Fr. mitrr, from Lat. ?nffra = a 
cap, from Gr. pirpa ( nutra)=n belt, a girdle, 
a head-band, a tillet, a turban ; ltal. & Sp. 
Tntfra,] 

L Ordinary language: 

1. A form of head-dress worn by the inhabi- 
tants of Asia Mioor ; a head-band. 

2. In tha same senae as II. 2. 

"In this opinion iniuiy politicians concurred, who 
had no dislike to rochets and mitres."— Macaulay : 
But, Eng., ch. xiii. 

3. The office, rank, or position of a bishop. 

IL Technically: 

1, Carp. ; A mitre-joint (q.v.). 

2. Religions: 

(1) Jewish : The divinely-appointed head- 
dress of the Jewish High Priest. It had on it 
a golden plate, inscribed “Holiness to tba 
Lord." ( Exod . xxxix. 28-30.) 

(2) Christian: The head-dress of a bishop. 
Mitres ara supposed to have been first worn 
between the seventh century and the tenth. 
Cardinals at first wore them too, till tha Coun- 
cil of Lyons, in 1245, enjoined them to use 
hats. The episcopal mitre was doubtless 
suggested by that of the Jewish High Priest. 
It is, however, considered to symbolize the 
“ cloven tongues as of fire *' which descended 
on the early church on tba day of Pentecost. 

* 3. Numis. : A counterfeit coin, made 
abroad and imported into Englaod in the 
reign of Edward l. It was worth aboat a 
halfpenny. 

4. Zool. : [Mitre-shell]. 

mitre-block, s. 

Joinery : A block arranged for aawing pieces 
to an angle of 45*. 


mitre box, s. 

1. Print. : A box in which rules are placed 
while the eods are cut obliquely, ao as to make 
a mitre-joiDt with another rule. 

2. Carp. : A trough with vertical kerfs, 
which intersect tha sides at an angle of 45*, 
to form guides for a saw in aawiag the euda 
of pieces to make mitre-joiDts. 

mitre-dovetail, s. 

Joinery : A form of concealed dovetail 
which presents only a single joint line, and 
that on the angle. [Dovetail.] 

mitre- drain, s. The transverse drain in 
the metalling of a road. 

mitre-gauge, s. A gauge to determine 
the angle of a mitre-joint iu picture-frames, 
mouldings, <fcc, 

mitre -iron, a. 

Forg. : A number of bars of angular shape 
wedged together 
inside a hoop to 
form a faggot for 
a large forging. 

mitre-joint, 

s. A. joint termed 
by the meetiug 

of matching mitre-joints. 

pieces in a frame, 

the parts uniting on a line bisecting the angle, 
which is usually but not necessarily 90*. 

mitre-mushroom, j. 

Rot. : Morchella escuknta. [Morel.] 

mitre-plane, s. 

Joinery ; 

1. A plane the bit of which is aet obliquely 
across the face of tha stock, so as to make a 
draw-cut. 

2. A plane running in a raca bearing a 
certain angular relation to the fences or gauges 
which hold and present the atuff. 

mitre-post, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : Tha outer vertical edge 
of a canal-lock gate, obliquely chamfered to 
fit againata similar aurfaca on tha companion- 
gate. 

mitre-shell, s. 

Zool. : Tha popular name of any species of 
the genus Mi tra (q.v.). 

mitre-sill, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : A raised atep on the floor 
of a lock-bay against which the feet of the 
lock-gates shut. 

mitre-square, a. A bevel-square whose 
blades are set immovably at aD angle of 45* 
with each other. The term is used somewhat 
loosely to denote a square whose blade is 
adjustable to any angle ; a bevel. 

mitre-valve, s. A valve whose rim forms 
a mitre-joint, with the face of the seat at an 
angle of 45* with the axis of the valve-disc. 
[Puppet-valve.] 

mitre-wheel, *. One 'of two bevel- 
wheels of equal diameter, and whose work- 
ing-faces have an equal obliquity to their 
axes, usually 45*. 

mi tre (tre as ter), * my- tre, v.t, [Mitre, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To adorn with a mitre ; to 
raise to a position or rank entitling the person 
ittised to wear a mitre. 

2. Carp. : To join with a mitre-joint. 

mi'-tred (tred as terd), a. [Eng. v\itr{e) ; - ed . ] 

I, Ord. Lang.: Adorned with or wearing a 
mitre ; entitled to wear a mitre ; of episcopal 
rank. 

•* From such apostles, O y© mitred heads. 

Preserve the church I Cowper : Task, it 3W, 

IL Technically: 

1, Bookbind. : A tarn applied to fillet orna- 
mentation when the lines unite exactly at 
tbeir junction without overrunning. 

* 2. Carp. : United with a mitre-joint. 

mitred-border, s. The edging around 
tha sUbstone of a hearth. 

mi tre ing (tre as ter), pr. par. or a. 
[Mitre, v.] 

mitreing-maehine, s. 

1. Print.: A machine for mitreing printers* 
rules, ao that their ends may meet at a mitre- 
joiot. 



fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian. £©, oo = e; ey = a ; qu = kw, 


mitrowort mixtiform 
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2. Joinery: A machine for mi treing or slant- 
ing the ends of pieces which are lo be united 
by s mitre-joint. 

mi'-tre wort (tre as ter), i. [Eng. mitre, 
and sufi'.-teorf (q.v.).] 

Dot. : The genua Mitella (q.v.) 

«i False ill tre wort is the genua Tiarella. 

mi -tri form, t mi’ trio- form, a. [Lat. 
rnitm = a mitre, nnd forma = form, shape.) 

Dot. : Fonn«-*l like a mitre, conical. Used 
of tlio calvptrn of a moss when it is torn 
away equally from the base, so as to hang 
equally over tha si»orangium. 

♦ mi-trT-nre, ». pi. [Lat. mltra , nnd fern. pi. 
a ij. sutr. 

/Too /. : A sub -family of 
Volutida*, type Mitra (q.v.) 

mi try, a. [Eng. mitr(e); 

-y.) 

Her. : Charged with eight 
mitres. (Said of a bordure.) 

mitt, s. [An abbreviation 
of mi/fen (q.v.).] A mitten; mithy. 

a covering for the hand 
and the wrist only, but not for the fingers. 

mat -ten, *mlt-alne, *mit tain, s. [Fr. 
m.taine. a word of disputed origin: perhaps 
from M. H. Ger. mittrmo, mittamo =r the 
middle; Gael, mictag ; Ir. iniofojj = a mitten; 
GaeL & lr. mu fan = a muff, a thick glove. J 

1. A liRud-t’ovcrlng, generally of worsted, 
worn na a protection ngainst cold or other 
injury. It differs from a glove in not having 
aepnrate and distinct cells for each linger, the 
thumb alone being separate. 

'•With hU mighty wnwlub broken, 

Aad 111* niiffe/u torn And tAttered." 

Longfellow: Ilia i#ufAa, 1*. 

2. A covering for the forearm only. 

U (11 To get the mitten : To be jilted or dis- 
carded, as a lover. 

(2) To give one the mitten : To Jilt, to discard, 
as a lover. 

(3) To ha wile without mittens: To handle 
roughly. 

“mit'-tent, a. [Lat. mittens, pr. par. of mitto 
— to send.] Sending out or forth ; emitting. 

"Th© flaxlon nrocc©<loth from humours pocaint In 
quMitltf or qiukllly, thnot forth by tho |*krt mi r rent 
ojiou the laferlor weak pArt*.**— iViteman .• Surgery, 

mit'-tl-mus, i. [Lat. = we send; 1st pers. 
pi. pres, indie, of tniffo= to aornl.] 

Law : 

1. A precept or command in writing given 
by a justice of the peace, or other proper 
officer, directed to the keeper of a prison, 
requiring him to receive and hold in safe 
keeping an ofi'endcr charged with any crime 
until he be delivered by duo enurse of lay ; a 
warrant of commitment to prison. 

2. A writ for removing records from one 
court to another. 

mi-til, s. [Fjrazilinn, mitu porangn.) 

Ornith. : Ourax mitu , one of the Cracida; 
(Curasao wa). It is found in South America. 

[OUKAX.] 

mit jf, a. [Eng. mit(c) (1) ; -y.] Full of or 
abounding with mites : as, mity ohceHc. 

mix, v.t. A l. [By metathesis for misk, from 

A.S. miscan = to mix; rogn. with Ger. 
mfrcAcn =. to mix; O. II. Ger. miskan; M’cl. 
wj/jya ; Gat 1. meaxg ; Ir. measgaim ; Russ, 
i nieshate; Lith. niatsjyfl; Lat. miscco; Gr. 
lti<ryuj (mWjj5). J 
A. Transit ire: 

1. To unlto or blond into nnn mass or com- 
pound ; to miuglo promiscuously ; to blend, 
U» compound. 

"Tbcr* drlneke* the nectA.r with urnhroatn mixt," 
Spenser; &hif>Kcar<U Calcruier; Moertnber. 

2. To form or produce by mingling or blend- 
ing two or more ingredients. 

" llinUt thou no pol»on mixed 1 " 

Shale* ft. : Homea * Juliet, tit. 1 

.1. To Join, to unito, to mingle, to inter- 
aperso. 

”Vh»t l»»th been thy cmft. 

It j mixing but truo t*i %u»*t Innre Hr*.** 

Mdtan 1. *M. 

* I. To join, to associate, to unite. 

M Ejthmlm hath mtxM hhnnelf Among th© pcopla.*— 
II tee. vll. 8. 


B. /nfnxnrifire: 

1, To become united. Mended, or mingle«l 
in one compound: as. Oil and water will not 
mix. 

2. To join, to associate, to mingle, to inter- 
meddle. 

" Nobly dLstinpuiahed Above alt th© six 
Dy deed* iu which th® world muit nevrr mix." 

Conrper : Progress of Error, Id 

*mix-rt- bl0 * ‘mlx-I-ble, a. [Kug. mix; 
-«*/«.] Capable of being mixed or com- 
pounded ; mixahlc, miscible. 

“ MUlou unite? thimr* mixiWc by chAnce." 

Daria : Summa TotcUt, j». I. 

mixed, * mixt, ;xx par. A a. [M ix 1 

A. As pa. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

L 0 rd i na ry Ixi ngua ge ; 

1. United, or blended into one compound or 
mass. 

2. Consisting of vnrioua kinds, qualities, or 
varieties ; promiscuous. 

M Th® company 1* * mixed ' (th® nhnue I quote l* 

As much jui saying, they’re below your notice) ” 
Dyron : Depjx>. Ivlll. 

*1 (1) Mixed ratio or proportion ; 

Moth. : A ratio or proportion iu which the 
sum of the antecedent and consequent is com- 
pared with tho difference of the antecedent 
and consequent : thus, if a : b : : c : d, then 
a + b : a—b : :c + d : c-d is the mixed ratio 
or j proportion. 

(2) Mixed subjects of property ; Such as full 
within the definition ot things real, but which, 
nevertheless, are attended with some of the 
legal qualities of things personal, or vice 
versa. 

mixed action, s. 

Law: [Action]. 

mixed-arehiteoture, t. 

Arch . : The name given by Dnllawny lo the 
Saxo-Nornmn stylo of Gothic architecture 
prevalent from a.d. 1170 to 1220. 

mixed cadence, *. 

Music: An old name for a cadence, consist- 
ing of a subdoininant followed by a dominant 
and tonic chord ; so called because l he 
characteristic chorda of the plagnl and au- 
thentic cadences succeed each other. 

mixod-cholr, s. A choir consisting of 
male and female voices. [Mixed- voices.] 

mixed- contract, 5. 

CiufJ Jxtw : A contract in which one party 
confera a benefit on another, but requires a 
lesser benefit from him, as when he leaves 
him a legacy, burdened with the obligation of 
paying from it a lesser one. 

mixed- fabrics, ». pi. Those in which 
two or more fibres me combined. The varm- 
ties arc numerous, as tweeds, poplins, cas- 
einets, Ac. 

mixed-government, s. 

Politics: A government not solely monarch- 
ical, aristocrat ical, or demoeratical, but a mix- 
ture of all the three. Typical example, tho 
British Government. 

mixcd-larccny, a. 

Iaiw : Larceny of nn aggravated type, as 
when It is attended by violence to the person 
or theft from a house. 

mixed laws, s. pi. J-aws which concern 
both persou nnd properly. 

mixed marriages, a. pi. 

y^otnaa Theol. : Marriages between persons 
of different religions. A marriage between a 
baptised and nn mriwptlsed person la ecclesi- 
astically invalid. One between a member of 
tho Roman Church ami of nuy other Christian 
communion is valid, but illicit, uuIckr a dis- 
pensation Is first obtained. In the last century 
mixed marriages led tn serious dissensions mi 
the Continent ; and opposition to them, in 
obedience to l’npnl briefs, to the imprisonment 
of the Archbishop of Colognn In 1K37, and of 
the Archbishop of Posen in lKM. If a Roman 
Catholic and u Protestant desire to marrv in 
England, they must promise that (lie children 
shall be brought up in the Roman eomiminloii ; 
the bishop may then grant n dispensation, nnd 
the marriage, without the nuptial biqu*d|p. 
linn, must taka plnco In n Roman Catholic 
church, without any repetition of the cere- 
inony iu any church of the Establishment, ns 


tlic Anglican cbTgy arc not now obligatory 
registrars. ( Addis <£ Arnold.) 

mixed- number, s. A number constat- 
ing of a whole number and a fraction, as 2J. 

mixed-property, *. 

Ixlw : A compound of realty and i*ersonalty. 

mixed -questions, s. ph Questions 
arising from the coufiict of foreign and do- 
mc.stic laws. 

*; There arc also mixed questions of law 
and fact, 111 which the jury establish tlic facta 
and the Court dec hires the law. 

mixed tithes, s. pi Tithes consisting ot 
anunnls or material products, but In pait nur- 
tured or preserved by the care of man. Ex- 
ample. pigs, wool, milk. 

mixed train, *. A ratlroad train com- 
posed of both pu&scuger-cursuud freight -rare. 

mix cd ly, ■ mlxt 1£, orfr. [Eng. mixed, 
• mixt; ‘ly.) In a mixed manner. 

M Wltb * commlMlon Dot to proc®®<l pr®cl»«Jy. ©r 
merely acconlluti to the ln»» iuid ciutoiu* either of 
Etiyliuul or Scotland, but mixtly."— Uacon : Vnion of 
England * Scotland. 

mix’ on, * myx en, * myx-cno, s. [A.S. 
mixen, from mix, mcox dung, liltli.] A dung- 
hill, n duug-hc;ip. 

•* The *onuo that ahiatth on the myxenn “—Chaucer > 
Pertonee Tale. 

mix'-cr, s. [Eng. mix ; -<r.) One wdio or 
that which mixes. 

"To th© ■ewers and »lnJc» 

With all such driok*. 

And after them tumble th® mixer." 

long/ellote Catateha Win®. 

* mix'-! ble, a. [Mixable.] 

mix'-ing, pr. par., a. , A *. [Mix,] 

A- A B. As pr. jxtr. £ parties p. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of mingling or com- 
pounding two or more ingredients into ono 
body, mass, or compound ; mixture. 

2. Cloth : The uniting of wool of different 
colours for mixed cloth, called medleys. 

mixing-sieve, s. A sieve by which in- 
gradients arc iutiinately combined by sifting 
together. 

* mix -ion (X as sh), 3. [Lak. tairnj, pa. par. 
of miscro — to mix.) A mixing; mixture. 
[See example under Mixnhlc.] 

mix -ltc, 5. [Named by Sehranf after A. 
iMixa ; suir. -iTc (Min.); Ger. mixtM 

Min. : A mineral occurring ms no encrusta- 
tion on bismite (q.v.), sometimes spherical, 
with concentric, fibrous structure ; riso crya- 
tallinc to cryptocrystal line. Crystallization, 
monoclinle or triclinic. Hardness, 3 to ■( ; 
sp. gr. 2*06 ; colour, shades of emerald -green ; 
translucent to transparent. Analysis yielded -. 
phosphoric nnd arsenic acids, S0--J5 ; sesqui- 
oxide of bismuth. 13*07; protoxide of copper, 
43‘2L ; water, 11*07 ; ]'i*otoxidc of iron, 1*62; 
lime. 0*S3 = 100*15. Found at Joachimsthat, 
Bohemia. 

mix-dg^-a moiia, a. [Gr. ( mixis ), In 

comp. p\£o- (mixo-)=n mingling, communion, 
nnd yo/iov (gwmoa) = nmrringe.] (For <lef. sen 
extract.) 

"Tho majority of T©l©o®i©l at© mljotfamou® ; th*t U, 
th© mivlo* nnd fonirvtoi conyrrgnt© on tho *i<*wDlug 
brdi*. (kiul the nnmlH>r uf the former being In exceu, 
wvrral iniklrs Attend to the miii® female, fixsiurnlif 
rhjkiitrtng from olio f*-m«I® to Another. Tlic ume hAldt 
hA» hovH ob»crvod In Lepldo«U>UA"— Gunther Study 
q/ Puh- t, 177. 

mlx-o-]^d -I an, n. [Gr. (mfxu), lo 
comp. pi(o. (mix u ) = a mingling, and Eng. 
Ar/duin (q.v.). J 

Music: The epithet applied to the seventh 
ecclesiastical mode (q.v.). 

* mixt, jxi. par. or a. [Mix.] 

mix'- tie, mix tjf, a. (Sec the comj>ound.) 

mlxtio maxtlo, mixty maxty, a. 

Gontusedly iii1x«h 1 or mingled together. 

(Sadch . ) 

"Yon mixUe-maxllr, queer liOtehpoU'h 
Tho t\«AlIth*n.“ 

tin mi Cry * Prayer. 

* mix -tl form, a. [ 1 -nt, tnfrfiM = mixed, 
nnd fi>rma ~ form.] Of iiiIximI slinpes. 

•Tl>At AO mtxf{h>rm NaIIoiuO AMemblr "— Carlyle : 
Pr. Herat,, |*t. I.. bk. vll., ch. U. 



bollE bO ; ptfilt, J6\trl ; cat, 50II, chorus, ^htn, bough ; go, ftom : thin, Ihls ; sin, ; expect, Xonophon, exist, ihg. 
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mix tilineal— moat 


mix tl-Un’-c-aL, mix ti-lin'-c ar, o. 

[Lat. mixtus, pa. par. of misceo = to mix, and 
linea = a line.] Consisting of a mixture or 
combination of linea, right, curved, Ac. 

mix'-tion (x as c), s. [Lat. mixtia , from 
mixtus, pa. par. of misceo — to mix ; Fr. mix- 
tion ; Sp. motion ; Ital. mwfiom?.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: The act of mixing; a 
mixture ; a promiscuous assemblage. 

“ The next matter uf all mixtions or composition."— 
Ball : Orig. of Mankind, p. 2 j9. 

2. Art: A term used by French artists to 
designate the medium or mordant used for 
affixing leaf-gold to wood or distemper pic- 
tures, and formed by a mixture of one pound 
of amber wich four ounces of pure mastic 
and one of Jew's pitch or asphaltum. 

* mixt 1^, adv. [Mix edlv. ] 

mix'-ture. s. [Lat. mixtura , from mixfimts, 
fut par. of misceo = to mix; Fr. mixture ; 
Itah A Sp. misJuro.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of mixing or blending together ; 
the state of being mixed or blended together ; 
commixture. 

'•The wine o 1 the wrath of God. which Is poured out 
without mixture Into the cup of his Indignation."— 
Revelation xiv. 10. 

2. That which is mixed or blended with 
other things; the ingredient added and mixed. 

"Cicero doubts whether it were possible for a com- 
munity to exist, that had not a prevailing mixture of 
piety in Its constitution. “—Addison : Freeholder. 

3. The result of the act of mixing ; a mixed 
body, mess, or compound. 

"What if this mixture do not work at all?" 

Shakesp, ; Romeo ± Juliet , iv. X 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. : A composition of different 

chemical substances which remain unaltered 
in their character even when thoroughly 
commingled. 

2. Music : An organ stop, consisting of seve- 
ral ranks of pipes to each note. It is only 
used in combination with the foundation and 
compr-und stops, as it consists of high har- 
monics of the ground tone. 

3. Pharm. (PI): Mistune. Insoluble prin- 
ciples suspended in water by means of gummy 
or similar substances contained in the medi- 
cines, or added to them by mixture. More 
rarely, soluble substances dissolved In the 
water or other liquid. 

Ml -zar, s. [Arabic.] 

Asfron. ; A fixedstar, £ Ursie MajorU. 

miz en, s . A a. [Mizzen.] 

* miz -maze, * mizz-mazz, s. [A redup. 
of maze (q.v.).] A maze, a labyrinth. 

" Th« clu« to lead them through the mizmaze of 
variety of opinions and auttmrs to truth."— Locke : 
Conduct cf the Coder standing, $ 20. 

miz zen, mitf en, * mis^n, * mys-son, 

s. A a'. [Fr. misaine , from Ital. mezza na, from 
Low Lat. med ian us = middle, of middle size, 
from Lab med his — middle. The name was 
probably taken from its mid-position between 
the bowsprit and main-mast, for it was once a 
foresail. (Sfaaf.)] 

A. As substantii'e : 

1. The aftermost of the fore-and-aft sails of 
a ship : called also the spanker or spencer. 

"The mizen is a larvre sail of an oblong figure ex- 
tended upon the mlzen-maat''— Falconer: Shipwreck, 
ch. li.. note 6. 

2. The aftermost mast in a three-masted 
ship, or in those two-masted ships in which 
the forward mast is the larger, such as the 
ketch and yawl. The main is always the 
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larger mast. When the larger mast m a two- 
jnasted vessel is forward, the one abaft is the 
mizzen ; when the larger mast is abaft, the 
one nearer the bows is the fore-mast. The 
word mizzen indicates the relation of many 


parts, as wrizzen-top, misze a-shrouds, mizzen- 
rigging, Ac. The bonaventure mizzen is a 
second or additional inizzeu-mast employed in 
some ships with four masts. 

B. vis cuij. : Of or pertaining to the mizzen : 
as, mtzzen-yards, Ac. 

mlzzen-mast, s. [Mizzen, A. 2,] 

mlz-zle, v.t. [A frequent, from mist (q.v.).] 
[Misle.] 

1. Lit. : To rain in very fine drops ; to misle, 
to drizzle. 

2. Fig. : To disappear suddenly ; to decamp. 
(Slang.) 

" Eh I what * he h.-w m laird, has he ?**— Allingham : 
Fortune's Frolic, i. i. 

miz'-zle, s. [Mizzle, r.] Very small, fine rain. 

miz'-zled (zled as zeld), a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] Spotted ; of different colours. (Scotch.) 

mlzz^on-ite (zz as tz), s. [Gr. neifav 
(meizon)= greater ; suff. -ite (Min.; ] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral belonging to 
the scapolite group of unisilicates of Dana, 
and closely resembling meionite (q.v.). Crys- 
tals very small. Hardness, 5*5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 
2*623 ; lustre, vitreous ; colourless ; trans- 
parent. An analysis yielded : silica, 54*70 ; 
alumina, 23*80 ; magnesia, 0*22 ; lime, 8*77 *. 
soda, 9‘83 ; potash, 2 14 ; loss by ignition, 0‘13 
= 99*59. Occurs on Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 

s. [Etym. doubtful.) A bog, a quag- 
mire. (Prov.) 

mne mon -ic, mno mon -ic al (initial m 
mute), a. [Mnemonics.] Of or pertaining to 
mnemonics ; tending or intended to assist the 
memory. 

"That would engage nod Ax th« memory of those 
characters Moue, au l thereby hinder the further use 
Of the mnem-onical table.*— Boyle : Works, vi. 424. 

*nme mon-i-eian (ini til m mute), s. [Eng. 
mnemonic; -ian . ) One skilleil in mnemonics; 
a teacher or professor of tnuemouics. 

mne mon -ic3 (initial m mute), s. [Or. p.vq- 
fjLOytKa. ( mnemonika ), neut. pi. of 
(m neman ikos) = pertaining to memory; p.vg- 
fio>v ( mnemon ), genit. /luo)/j.o»'os (mne mo nos) = 
mindful ; p-vaopiai (mnaomni) = to remember; 
Fr. mnemonique.] The art of memory ; the 
principles and rules of some method to assist 
the memory. 

f mne’-md-tech-nics (initial m mnte), s. 
[Mnemotecqnv.] Mnemonics (q.v ). 

*‘Oa what principle of mnemotechnics the ideas 
were connected with the knots aud colour we are very 
much In the dark .**— Drinton : Myths of the .Yew 
World, ch. L 

* mne'-mo-tech-ny (initial m mute), s. [Gr. 
pinipri (mnemc) ~ mL-mory, and 7(\mj ( techne) 
= art.] The same as Mnemonics (q.v.). 

Mnc-mds‘-y-ne (initial m mute), s. [Gr. = 
memory, from pvq /jmv (mnemdu) = mindful.] 

1. Class. Antiq The daughter of Ccelus 
and Terra, aud mother of the nine Muses. 

2. Astron. : [Asteroid, 57]. 

mni-a-^e-J© (m mute), s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
mn(iim); Lat. fcm. pi. adj. suff. -a cere.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Mnioidere. They have the 
habit of Bryura, but with firm, rigid, and 
usually undulated leaves, generally increasing 
in size towards the summit of the stem. 
British genera, Cinclidium, Mnium, Georgia, 
and Timmia. 

mill -a -del -pha - 96- £8 (m mute), 5. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. mnium; Gr. d5eA <f><* (adelphos) = 
a brother, and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -aceae.] 

Bot. : A family of Pleurocarpous Mosses 
having the leaves in four or more series, with 
the smaller cells pellucid, the larger dark- 
tinged. One British genus, Daltonia. 

mni oi'-dc -H3 (to mute), s. pi. [Gr. p. viov 
()7inw7i); el6os (cuios) = form, appearance, aud 
Lat. fern. adj. suff. -cee.] 

Bot. : A family of 0 percolate Mosses, gener- 
ally apocarpous, rarely pleurocarpous. Leaves 
broadly oval, spathulate, oval, or lanceolate, 
flattish, with a thick, very prominent, dorsal 
nerve. It is divided iuto two tribes, Moiaceae 
aud PolytriohaceEe. 

miu-6-til - ta (m mute), s. [Gr. pviov 
(wmion) = moss, and tiAtos (fi/fos) = plucked ; 
tiAtw (tiltd) = to pluck.] 


Omith, : The typical genus of the family 
Mniotiltidae (q.v.). But one species is known, 
Mniotilta mria t the Motacilla mria of Lin- 
meus. General colour black, broadly edged 
with white. It Is popularly known in America 
as the Black-and-white Oeeper. It builds on 
the ground, and its nest is a favourite recep- 
tacle for the parasitic eggs of the Cow-bird, 
Molothrus pecoris. [Molothrus.) 

mnl - 6 - til -t 1 - dro (m mute), s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat mniatilt(a) ; 1 ^at. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idtc ] 
Ornith. : Wood-warblers, a passerine family, 
allied to the Ca?rel>id», or Sugar-birds, the 
Greenlets, and probably to the SVarblers and 
Tits of Europe. They range over all North 
America, from Panama to the Arctic regions, 
but do not extend far beyond the tropics in 
South America. (Wallace: Geog. Dist. Ani- 
mals.) 

mm -iim (initial m mute), s. [Latinised from 
Gr. fivtos' (tnnion) — moss, sea-weed) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Mnla- 
ce®, and the family Mnioideas. It resembles 
Bryum, but differs in habit. Afnmm homum 
(Bryum homum ) and M. undulatum are com- 
mon. 

* mo, cu A cn.lv. [A.S. md.] Jlore. 

mo'-a, a [Maori.] The name given by th* 
natives of New Zealand to any member of tbe 
extinct genus Dinornis (q.v.). 

moan, * mene, * mono, v.i. & t. [A.S. 

mccnan, from man =. wicked, wickedness.] 

A. Infra ns : 

1 . To utter a low, dull, and prolonged sound, 
under the influence of pain, grief, or sorrow; 
to make lamentation ; to grieve, to groan. 

"Aod through tho Ancient o*k» o'erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned aud fled.*' 
Longfellow - Tales of a H‘ ay side Inn. fPreL) 

2. To produce or give out a low dull sound 
like a moan. 

” [? h ^] listens to «. heavy eoood. 

That moans tbe mossy turrets rouod.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, L U. 

.*3. To murmur. 

" Than they of the towne Iiegau to motie, and aayd, 
this dede ou^'bt uat to Iw suffred.*— Berners : Froissart i 
Cronycle, vol. L, ch. cccxlvUL 

B. Transitive: 

f 1. To lameut, to deplore; to moan or 
groan over. 

’’Moan the expense of many a vanished sight* 
Shakes p. : Sonnet 80. 

* 2. To cause to lament or grieve ; to afflict, 
to distress. 

moan, * mono, s. [Moan, v.) 

1. A low, dull and prolonged sound, as from 
one in pain or grief; a low or suppressed 
groao ; lamentation. 

** Ye wulK that echo'd to his frantic moan. 

Gnsnl tbe due records of this grateful itoue." 
Hayley : Inscription on Monument to Collin*. 

* 2, Grief, sorrow. 

•'Thine beiag hut a moiety of my moan." 

Shakesp. : A*c hard III., IL X. 

3. A low, dull sound like that made by a 
persoD moaning : as, the moan of the wind. 

* moan-ful, * mone-fulc, a. [Eng. moan; 
ful(l ). J Full of moaning or grief ; sorrowing, 
grieving. 

** He saw a monefule sort 

Of people, clustering round about their yet aacoo- 
quered port" 

Warner ; Albions England, hk. L, ch. lv.*- 

* moan'-ful-ly, odi». [Eng. moanful ; -ty.] To 
a moanful, sad manner ; with moans or la- 
mentations. 

**This our poets are ever moanfully sloping, this 
our philosophers do gravely inculcate.”— .fiarroi*.* 
Sermons, voi. iii., ser. 8. 

Mo-ar’-l-a, s. [From JIaori moa (q.v.).] 

Geol. : A name sometimes given to a sou them 
continent assumed by Dr. Mantell to have been 
submerged, leaving as the culminating points 
Philip and Norfolk Islands, Chatham and 
Auckland Islands, and New Zealand. Over 
this continent Dr. Mantell believes that the 
Moa roamed. (Afanfefi: Petrifactions <£ their 
Teachings, p. 132.) 

moat, * moate, * mote, s. TO. Fr. mote (Fr. 
motte) ; Low Lat. mota = a mound consisting 
of the earth dug from a trench for water. 
“Just as in the case of dike and ditch , tbe 
word moat originally mrant either the trench 
dug out or the embankment throvvu up.* 
(Skeat.y] 


.late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9IX, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, no, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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Fort. : A deep ditch or trench round a fort, 
Ac., generally tilled with water. 

“ Tho wall to acalf, tLa moot to tn**." 

Scott : Kokeby, 111. r. 


moat, r.f. [Fr. molttT.\ To surround or pro- 
tect with a moat. [.Moat, ».] 


* A irreat cwaUr n«r Valladolid. 

Melted »ud bltfli, and liy fair woodland* h!d. 

LonQfeUove: Theologian's Tale. 


• moato, vX (Mcte, v .] To void excrement, 
as birds ; to muto. 


moat dd. o. [Eng. moat; -«£] Furnished 
or surrounded with a moat. 

'* There, At the moate*! ermine, redde* thb delected 
Marl.iUA. — ^|A^ ( * JJ* m U4ur* for JIe<uar4> Mi 1, 


Mo at ta lito, I. I M ctaziute.] 

m5b (1), • mobb, a. fA contr. for mobile in 
the l>at. plirasc mobile vulgus = the fickle 
common j>oopIe. [Moiule.J Introduced Into 
the English language during the latter part 
of tho reign of Charles II. Speaking of the 
Green Ribbon Club, North, In 1740, says : 
«• It was their beast of burden, and called first 
mobile inilgv*. but fell naturally into the con- 
traction of one syllable, and ever since is 
become proper English.'* (Examen. p. 674.)] A 
disorderly crowd ; a ]'romi*cuon,s assemblage 
of rough, riotoua jieraona ; a rabble. 

“Nane wen keener nsalnat It than theOlaagow folk, 
wp their rabbling and their rl»ln«*. and their mibs, 
as they ca' them now-a-daya"— Scott : Hob Hoy, 
eh. nxIL 

• mob -driver, *. A demagogue, an 
agitator. 

"Colonel MUdmay. nn old Hamper. nnd Lat« mob- 
driver lu E§»x.“— A'orfA .* Kxamen, p. l£<k 

mob^ law, *. The rule of the mob ; rough 
and ready administration of justice by the 
mob; lynch-htw. 

* mob-master, *. A demagogue. 


• mob-reader, $. An ignorant or Il- 
literate reader. 

• mob- story, t. A vulgar story or tala 
current among the common people. 


mob (2), s. |Dut.mop-mufc = a woraan'a night- 
cap; moj» = a woman's 
coif.] A mob-cap 
(*l-v.X 

*• 8ha could harnmrue with 
wond mus (rrnce. 

On jfciwn*. sod mo&i, And 
C4vi«, And Inco." 
lloy, l : S/Or, t of Con- 
tradlctioti. 

mob cap, s. A 

Cap or head-uiess for 
■women. 

M The moon t« charmlug; 

•o |>crhi\|>« 

Are pretty maldeua In 
rmA caps * 

/•runi Conrify Ball . 



mob (1). v.f. (Mon(l), MOO-CAP. 

».] To attack in a 

mob ; to crowd roughly round and aunoy. 


A. As adjective : 

“ 1. Capable of being moved ; movable ; not 
fixed. 

To treat* of any star 
Fyxtor els mobiir 
okclton : l»Ay come ye not to Court t 

2. Easily moved, changed, or altered : as, 
mobile failures. 

• 3. Fickle, changeable. 

** The rnder bydd* malice and run con re of purposing* 
enule foruwsirt and min^ined. In dt l ruction of mohil 
jwple. showed opculy."— Chaucer; Testament of Loue, 

• B. 45 subgt. : The mob, the common 

people, the populace. [Moa(l). #.) 

•• .I/m/. Itnnktnx up to the mobile (. Good people, here 
you Arc mot together."— /try den ; Dan Sebastian, lv. 1. 
(1) Mobile equilibrium : [Equi librium]. 
(2) Primum mobile: [Primum]. 

m 6 b 1-1 1 - s a -t 1 o n, 9 ., mob'-I-li^o. v. 

(Mobilization, Mobilize.] 


mo-bll'-I-ty, «. [Fr. mohilitc, from Eat. 
mabiliUitcm, aeons, or mobilitas, from mobilis 
= mobile (q.v.); ltal. mobilita; ltul. mo - 
bilulad.) 

1, Capability of being moved ; susceptibility 
of motion. (In Rot. sometimes used for the 
susceptibility of motion possessed by sensitive 
plants.) 

•’That extreme mobility which belonga only to tho 
fluid stAto."— Uertchel : Astronomy. J 3S«. 

2. Aptitude for motion ; readiness to move 
or change ; as, mobility of features. 

* 3. Activity, fleetness. 

* 4. Fickleness, changeability, inconstancy. 

* 5, Tho mob, the populace. (A use sug- 
gested by notufifi/.) 

•'She singled you out with her eye. M cotmnixml ?r- 
limrhlel of the mobility.'— Dryden : Don Sebastian , 
lv. L 

mSb-l-li-za'-tlon, s. [Fr. mobilisation t from 
mobiltier = to mobilize (q.v.).] 

MR. : The act of mobilizing ; the state of 
being mobilized ; the calling of troopa into 
active service ; the placing of an army on a 
war- footing or readiness for active service. 
It includes tho calling out of the reserve and 
men 011 furlough, the organizing the artil- 
lery, medical, commissariat, and transport 
services, the accumulation of provisions, 
munitions, Arc. 

mob -1 lizo, v.t. [Fr. mobiliser , from mobile 
— movable.] 

). Ord. I. any. : To put In a state of readi- 
ness for service, 

“To tipinllie. mobilise, and drill tu a sort of uni- 
formity lh« w hnls class of Agricultural labourers." — 
Tones, Nov. lo, J»;5. 

2. Mil. : To put In a state of readiness for 
active service, as troops ; to call out lor 
active service. 


• mo' bio, v.t. [A freq. from mob (2), v. (q.v.).] 
To wrap or inutile up, as in a hood ; to mob. 

'• Hut who. oh 1 who hath srrn tlir mobled nuevn, 

Hun barofoot up mid dowu." Shakes^. ; JJumUt, 11.2. 


• mdb (2). v.t. [Mou (2), ».] To wrap up or 
cover in a cowl or veil ; to inutile up. 

" Having mixt of them chins as smooth as women's, 
snd the.r faro mob ,1 In hoods ami lung owti like 
letllccAts"— More .’ On the Seven Churches, ll'rcf.) 

• mdb bl fy , V.f. [Eng. mob ; -fy.] To mob; 
to crowd round. 

•• Mobbify out nt elections conformable loyal gentle- 
men. whom we will cry down lor High Meu ."— North 
l.xarnrn, p. BJ. 

• mSb bfsh, a. [Eng. mob; -hh. ] Like or 
consisting of a mob ; ehnracterihtic of a mob ; 
rough, tumultuous, vulgar, mean, low. 

** These coni inuti wealths, formerly so warlike And 
Ainl<ltl"Us. maintained , . . a small city guard, to pie. 
vent mobbish d ls^nlc rs. "—Hume . Essays, pL lh.euk x|. 

m6b-b^, mAb bjr, t. (Frob. of native origin.] 

1. A sort of drink prepared in America from 
jHitatoes. 

2. Ilio Jnleo tif njiplcs nnd j>eachca, distilled 
to make iipjilc or j»eaeh brandy. 

mo bficl, ». (/end k Per*. moub«i,] A priest 
of the Zoroastiian faith. 

mo bco, a [Moniiv.] A fermented tlqnor 
made by the negroes of tho West Indies from 
sugar, ginger, mid snakeroot. 

mo btto, * mo bll, a. ft ». [Fr.. from l^it. 
mobili* (bir wioribdwl = easy tc* Ih* mo\ed; 
moiro = to move; ltal. mobile ; Bp. mni,lr t 
mrublc.] 


mo’-blo^i, «. pi. [See def.] 

Law : A corruption of movables (q.v.). 

mob do'-ra-9$f, b. [Eng. mob (1), a. ; o con- 
nective, and or. apdro? (krata>) = strength, 
might.) Tlio rule or authority of the mob; 
the tyranny of tlio mob ; mob-law. 

*• Who asserted It wiu rather a mobocracyf—Mad. 

D'Arblny. Diary , V. 7C. 

“ mob o-erdt fc, a. [Mouochacv.] Of or 
pertaining to moboerney. 

mob^'-mnin, #. [ling, mr,h (i), a., and m«n.] 
A member of 
the swell mob; 
n pickpocket, a 
thief, a swindler. 

mSc-ca-sIn, 
moc-ca sbn, 
moc -as sin, 
m6o -cas sin, 

8. [A North* 

American Indian 
word ; Algonquin nuiAUsiu.) 

1. Ord. lAitg. : A deer-skin sandal, the sole 
and npi*<«r of which are funned of one piece 
of leal her. It h the oolmarv f<K»t*covering 
worn by the North-Ainericnn Imliaua. 

•* Hr had tuorrnj/ni enclianlml, 

Ms^iu in'ht'Iiiiii id ilrrrskin ” 

Isinyfeltuir //.iiww/A.i. lv. 

2. Zool. : (MoeAsais-aSAKK). 



MOCCAaiN. 


moccasin snako, ». 

Zoology : 

1. Cetichris plicivorus , ot the family CmU* 
| id:e. soinetimca called the Water-vipor, from 
its frequenting marshy places. It is a fish- 
eating snake, as its specific name denotes. 
Habitat, North Carolina, the country to the 
south, and across to the Rocky Mountains. 

2. The name is sometimes, hut Improperly, 
applied to Trigonocephnl a* enntortrir, the 
Copper-head Snake. Roth these reptiles are 
extremely poisououa, but ueithcr irossessea a 
rattle. 


M6-cha, a [Arab.] 

). Geog. : A fortified sea- port town of Arabia- 

2. F.niom. : Ephyra omicroiuxrcn, a whitish 
atraw-eob mred moth, the larva of which U 
found in June and September ou the maple. 

Mocha atone, s. 

Min. : A variety of chalcedony enclosing 
dendritic forms of blnoxide of manganese and 
peroxido of iron. These frequently present 
a remarkable resemblance to organic forms, 
especially to those of confervoid plants, but 
their mineral origin has now been placed 
beyond doubt. [Agate.] 

m6ch-a-do, s. [Mockado.] 

moQhe, 8- (Fr.) A bale of raw silk, as Im- 
ported. 

* mocb el, *mocho, ‘moch 11, a. A adv. 

IMlCKLE.] 

A. Asndj. : Great In quantity, number, or 
degree ; much. 

B. As adv. : Much, greatly. 

“ And over a 1 lid* ylt *elde he imvW/ more.** 

Chaucer: C. T . IMA 

mo -chras, s. [Arab. MocAn-ms = the Rap of 
Mocha.] Three dyc-stuffa : (1) a mahogany- 
coloured gum of rounded, convoluted, hollow 
pieces, obtained from /tombrur maUiharicum ; 
(2) a heavy, light mahogany-coloured gum In 
large, solid bars, pale-colourcd Interiorly, ob- 
tained from Moringa pterrjgosperma ; (3) curb 
ously convoluted, yellowish, opaque pieces of 
resinous substance, obtained from /Ircca Ca- 
techu. 


mock, * moklto, * mocko, v.f. A i. 10 Fr. 

viocquer (Fr. moquer), from the same root as 
Ger. muckcn = to mumblo. to mutter ; Sw. 
mucka ; ltal. mocca — a grimace ; nweeare = to 
mock ; Gael, mag = to scotf, to derule ; WcL 
morcio= to mimic ; late Or. jiwko? (woAos) = 
mockery; Lat. maccus = a bulloou.] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To deride, to laugh at ; to treat with 
scorn, ridicule, or contempt. 

*' EUJsb mocked them auiI «xld, Cry aloud.*—! Kings 
xvlii. -J7. 

2. To set nt nought ; to defy, to ignore. 

" Kill our txiwl* oucn luorw, 

Let t mock tho uiUbtisht 

Shakcsti . ; Antony * Cleopatra, 11L UL 

3, To Imitate or mimic, CHj»ecmUy in coo- 
tempt. ridicule, or derision ; to deride by 
mimicry, to ridicule. 

*• Pray, do uot mock nte : 

I aiu a very foolUh foud old man." 

Shukesy Lear. |t. 7. 

4, To Hlinle, to deceive, to disappoint ; to 
fool, to beguile. 

•• Fulne J Avoid tc* who hft*l riwrisl llielr haulihed 
town-iso y«»r alter ywir with iuuliw*um* o/ alUcb- 
mviit."— Mncautay : slut. Knj., ch. xxll. 

* 5. To imitate, to mimic, to resemble. 


•'To »eo tho llto na llvrly morW. a* ever 

Btlll tlwilJ mucked ili-Atli.” 

Shakes?. Winter s Tide, v. 2. 


*6. To pretend, to feign. 

“ He mocA* tho i«uk« that he makea’ 

sKiknp . Antony A (Ve^Wru, t. L 

B. Intrans. : To make umj of ritlleiilc or 
derision ; to make ajwirl, to Jeer, to ridicule. 
tos|K*ak jestingly. (Generally followed b> uf.) 

•‘Th* ndvrrwvrlre navr her. and did wwxA at bar 
•aldxlUa ''— LmncnliUions I. 7 . 


mbclt, t. A cl [Mock, v.] 

A. A * fubstantiir : 

1. The act of mocking; ridicule, derision, 
sneer, gibe. Jeer. 

'•The loud woild’* random mort,* 

Tennymm Will, A 

2. ImlUillon, mimicry, mockery. 

B. As ad).: False, counterfeit, assumod, 

sham ; not genuine or real. 

•'Till* mock mjally wa» of abort durallou ."— Uao 
autoy tint ting., cli. |, 


boil, JtJxVl ; cat. fell, chorus, 9hln. bcncli : go, item ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoct, JCcnophon, c^lst. ph = t 

-clan, tlan = shtyn. -tlon, slon = shun ; -^lon, jlon - zhun, -clous, -tlous, -stous - shus, -bio, -die, Ac. - h^l, 
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mockable— model 


mock-apple, s. 

Bot. : A Canadian name for Echinocystls 
lobala. 

mock-disease, s. A qnasi-disease, caused 
or exaggerated by morbid faney, as hysteria, 
&c. 

* mock-God, $. A derider of God. 

*• Yon monsters, scorners, a ml mock-God*." — Ward: 
Sermon*, p. 100. 

mock-heroic, a. Burlesquing the heroic 
In character, action, &e. 

mock-lead, mock-ore, s. [Blende.] 

mock-orange, s. 

Bot. : Philaddphus coronarius . It is so called 
because its large, creamy-white flowers have a 
powerful odour somewhat resembling that of 
orauge-blossoma. The flavour of the leaves is 
like that of cucumbers. It is cultivated in 
shrubberies and cottage gardens. 

mock-plane, s. 

Bot. : Acer Pseudo- Platanus. 

mock-privet, s. 

BoL : Philhjrea virgata , more commonly 
called by the book-name of Privet-leaved 
Phillyrea. 

mock-sun, s. A parhelion (q.v.). 

mock-turtle, s. A soup prepared from 
calfs head, in imitation of turtle-soup. 

mock velvet, s. A fabric made iu imita- 
tion of velvet. 

* mock'-a-ble, o. [Eng. mock; -able.] Ex- 
posed to 'derision; ridiculous. 

" The Viehavlour of the country is moat mockable At 
court." — Slutke*p. : At You Like It. liL 2. 

mSck’-a-do, s. [Mock, t>.] 

1. A fabric made in imitation of velvet ; 
mock-velvet. It was made specially in Queen 
Elizabeth's time. 

2. Mockery. 

Whftt mockado {a th l* f "— Richardson : Pamela. 
1L 37. 

* mock age (age as fg), s. [Eog. mock ; 
-age.] Mockery. 

•• Thus speskeUi thA Prophet* hy .in ironye, that Is. 
In derision, or mockage."— 2 Cronicle* xviiu (Note.) 
(1551) 

* mock' -bird, s. [Eng. moc/r, and 6ird,] Tbe 
Mocking- bird (q.v.). 

mock -er, s. [Eng. mock ; -er.] 

1. One who mocks ; a scoffer, a ridicnler, a 
Jeerer. 

“There should he mocker* in the last time, who 
should walk alter their own ungodly lusts."— Jude 18. 

2. One who mocks, illudes, or disappoints. 

**I( thou dl eat before I come, thou art a mocker of 

my labour .” — Shakstp : At You Like It, IL ft. 

mockcr-nut, s. 

Bot. : Juglans tomrntasa , called also White- 
hearted Hickory, or Common Hickory (q.v,). 

mock’-er-y, s. <fc a. [Fr. moguerie, from 
mo7M«r = to mock.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Tbe act of mocking or ridiculing. 

** Mockery and ridicule, when exercised upon the 
Scriptures. . . . fall witluu the mischief of the law 
which forbids the profanation of God's name,”— Paley: 
Moral Philosophy, bk, v„ ch. lx. 

2. Ridicule, gibing, jeering. 

3. The subject of ridicule, laughter, or de- 
rision ; a butt. 

”0f the holy place they made a mockery."— 2 Macca- 
beet viii. 17. 

4. Mimicry; counterfeit appearance; delu- 
sive imitation. 

" Unreal mockery, hence I * 

Shake*)*. : Mncbc’h, liL 4. 

5. A vain effort; a fruitless effort or at- 
tempt. 

* B. As adj : Moek, counterfeit. 

” As if we were a mockery king in state." 

Ford: Perkin War beck, L L 

mock'-es-on, s. [Moccasin.] 

mock' mg, pr . par., a., & s. [Mock, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. tf particip. adj. ; (See 
tbe verb). 

C, .ds substantive : 

1. The act of ridiculing, deriding, or jeering ; 
mockery. 

2. An imitation, a counterfeit. 

” It is a pretty mocking of the life." 

Shaketp. : Ttmon of A then*, i. L 


mocking-bird, s. 

OrinfA. : The popular Dame of Mimus poly- 
glottus. Ashy brown above, white ben eat h ; 
wings black, varied with white, tail black. 
Its range in America, of which it is native, is 
from 40* north to Mexico. It is also said to 
occur in Cuba. 

"The vocal powers of the mocking-bird exceed both 
in their imitative notes and in their natural soul,*. 
those of any other species. The wild scream of the 
eAgle and the aoft notes of the blue-hird are repealed 
with exactness, and with apparently equal facility, 
while in h.>th force and sweetness the mocking-bird 
will often improve upon the original. The natural 
notes are bold, rich, and full, and are varied almost 
without limitation Baird, Brewer, ± Rulgway 
Forth American Bird*. 

* mocking stock, s. A butt for merri- 
ment; n laughing-stock. 

•’Philip . . . was Uken hy the consul; made » 
moel.-in 0 -.itoe* ; and sent away prisoner to Home." — 
Raleigh : But. World , bk. v„ ch. v , , 7. 

mock'-mg-ly, odv. [Eo g. mocking ; -ly.] In 
a moeking, jeering manuer ; with mockery ; 
jeeringly, derisively. 

” • Let’s meet*,' qooth Eccho, mockingly." 

Warner: Albion* Ragland, bk. ix., ch. xlv. 

* mock'-ish, a. [Eng. mock; -isA.] Mock, 
sham, counterfeit. 

•* After this mork'tshr elecclon. then was he crowned." 
—Sir T. More : Workei, p, 07. 

mo'-CO, s. [A South American name (?) ; Fr. 
moco ; cf. Sp. moco — raouldiness.] 

Zool. : Cavia (AVrorfon) rupestris, or Kerodon 
Moco, the Rock Cavy.aSouth American rodent, 
akin to the guinea pig, but larger. It lives in 
rocky places in Brazil. 

mod -al, a. [Eng. mod(e); -al ; Fr. modale.] 
Of or pertaining to a inode or mood ; relating 
to the form or mode, not the essence. 

modal-proposition, s. 

Logic : A proposition which affirms ordeniea 
with a qualification or limitation. 

mod'-al-ist, $. [Eng. modal; -ist.] 

Eccles . : One who regards the three Pei sons 
of the Trinity as different modes of being, not 
as distinct Persons. 

mo-diU -I-t jr, s. [Eng. modal ; -ity.] 

* 1, Ord . lang. : The quality or state of being 
modal ; accidental difference. 

** By their modalitie*, aupposltalitles . . . and twenty 
other such chimeras." — Soutfi : Sermon*. voL lv., ser. 7. 

2, Philos. .* One of the four divisions of the 
Kantian Categories. It embraces Possibility, 
Existence, and Necessity, with their opposites 
Impossibility, Non-existence, and Contin- 
gency. [Kantian Philosophy.] 

mode (I), * mood, * moodo, s. [Fr. mode, 
from Lat. modus = a measure, manner, way ; 
cogn. with Gr. ng&os (medos) = a plan ; pgiopai 
( ma.lomai ) = to plau.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

l. A manner, method, way, or style of doing 
anything. 

” Tbe several mode t iu which wa may weaken or even 
destroy tbe moml aod religious principles of every biu- 
cere Christian."— Portcu* : Work*, voL iL. lect 16. 

* 2. Gradation, degree, measure. 

"In ample mode, 

A robe of military purpl® flu* d 
O’er all his frame." 

P'/pe : Homer ; Odytsey xix. *62. 

* 3, Fashion, custom ; prevailing style. 

* 4. A kind of silk. 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Gram. : The same as Mood (1), 11. 1 
(q.V.). 

* 2. Logic : The same as Mood (1), II. 2 
(q.v.). 

” Tindall would be fayne wit in what figure it is 
made : he shal finde in the first figure and in the third 
mode,"— Str T. More: Worket, p, 60L 

3. Philos. : The first of the three heads 
(with two divisions, Simple and Mixed) to 
which Locke reduced his Complex Ideas. 

"Mode* I call such complex ideas, which, however 
compounded, contain not in them the eupiiositioii of 
subsisting by themselves, but are considered as dejK u- 
dencies on. or affections of substances ; such are the 
ideas signified by the words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
ther, Ac. . . . Of these Modes there Are two sorts. 
First, there are some which are only variations, or dif- 
ferent combluatioua of the same simple idea, without 
the mixture of any other, as a Dozen, a Score, which 
are nothiog but the ideas of so many distioct units 
added together : and these I call simple Mode*, as being 
contained within the bounds of one simple idea. There 
are others compounded of simple ideas of several kinds, 
put together, to make one complex one ; t.g. Beauty, 
consisting of certain composition of colour and figure, 
causing delight in the beholder ; and these 1 call mixed 
Mc>de*.— Human Undemanding, bk. li., ch. xii. §J 
4. 5. 


4. Music: A Dame given lo the ancient 
Greek scales, and also to the old Church- 
scales founded on them, as Dorian mode, 
Phrygian mode, &c. In modern music a 
species of scale, of which two kinds are 
now recognized, viz., the major-mode and 
the minor-mode. A major-mode is that 
division of the octave by which the inter- 
vals between the third and fourth and between 
the seventh aud eighth are half-tones, all the 
other intervals being whole tones. The minor- 
mode is that division by which the intervals 
between the second and third and the fifth 
and sixth are half-tones. [Major, Minor.] 

* mode-book, 5. A fashion-book. 

•‘Her head-dress cannot be described ; It was Ilka 
nothing ill the mode-book or out of it”— Mr*. Wood: 
East Lynne, ch. viL 

* mode (2), s. [Moon (2), A.] 

* mode, v-i, [Motik (1), s.] To follow the 
mode or fashion ; to be fashionable. 

” He could not mode It with the Italians."— Fuller : 
Worthie*. iL 888 . 

mo-dcc -ca, s. [Latinised from the East 
Indian name.] 

Bot . : A genus of Papayacese, according to 
Lindley ; by others considered a genus of 
Pa ssi Horace ae. Modecca pahnata, a plant like 
bryony, grovva in tropical Asia. The root, 
rubbed down with oils, is a corroborant, and, 
mixed with the milk of the cocoa-nut, is used 
in pains of the chest. The leaves of M. inlegri - 
folia boiled with butter are used for piles; 
the juice is thought to assist labour. (End- 
licher.) 

mo-dcc'-^e-ro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. modecca; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. aulf. -ere.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Pass i Horace#. {Treat, oj 

Lot.) 

mod el, * mod-elL 3 [O. Fr. modelle (Fr. 

viodele), from Ital. moddlo, from Lat. * modd- 
l us, a dimin. of modulus = a standard, itself a 
dimin. of modus = a measure ; Sp. modelo.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Originally, as the etymology auggests, 
a little exemplar ; a small sample. 

*’ That small model of the barren earth 
M hlch starves as jwiste And cover to our bones.” 
Shakeep. : Rich>srd //., ui. 1 

2. An imitation ; a copy in miniature of 
something already made or existing. 

” Io cartes, in mappes, and eke In model* made." 

Gatcotgne: Voyage into Holland*?. (1572.) 

3. A form or pattern in miniature of some- 
thing to be made on a larger scale ; a copy 
of a particular form, shape, or construction 
intended to be imitated. 

4. An image, a copy, a counterfeit. 

** My father’s signet 

Which was the model of that Danish eeal.'' 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, V. t 

5. A standard ; that by which a thing is 
measured. 

6. A pattern ; an example to be imitated. 

•' This mother is your model" 

Termyton : Princes*, viL SU. 

7. Anything serving or deserting to aerva 
as a pattern ; an example, an exemplar. 

•* Tyrcoiinel, once admired by maids of honour as th* 
model of manly vigour and beauty.”— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xvL 

8. A system, a plan. 

•’ He preferred the ♦•piscopxl to the synodical model." 
— Macaulay: Hut . Eng , ch. xxl. 

XL Art : Every object which the artist pro- 
poses to imitate. The term is used in an abso- 
ute sense by the sculptor or painter to express 
the living model, male or female, from which 
he studies and executes a figure. The sculptor 
also applies the term to the original of a work 
modelled in clay, which he intends afterwards 
to execute in marble, and also the plaster 
model from this first figure. The clay model 
is t lie work directly from the hand of the 
sculptor, and, properly speaking, is the origi- 
nal work, of which the marble work is tua 
copy. 

model-wood, s. 

Bot. : Kauclea cordifolia. 

mod -el, v.t. & i. [Model, s.] 

A. Trans. : To plan, form, construct or 
carry out after some model or pattern ; to form 
or construct to serve as a model or pattern 
to mould, to shape. 

” Many a ship that Balled tbe main 
Was modelled o'er and o'er Again." 

Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian. ®, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 


modolize — modernity 


B, Intrans. : To make a modet or model* 
to construct representations of things In clay, 
* r to take casts therefrom as moulds Tor re 
productions. 

• mdd' -91 izo, t’.r. [Eng. model ; .(re. ] To 
form or model after a pattern ; to give flhaj 
to ; to mould. 
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" Which irtm* lllly Mints and devout buiif lerm will 
under Like b» Kiuuqp* Mid model Le. "—Qauden Tea 
Q/U* Church, p. id 6. 

m&d el -lor, s. [Kng. model; -er . J One who 
models ; eai>ecially one who moulds In clav 
plaster, or wax. 

*‘A r««t |irof«Ml-T7iMkcr and modeller of •tat*.*’— 
I»ood A (SeruM Oxvn : Litbourne. 

xndd el ling, pr. par., o., A s. [Mooel, r.J 
A. A B. A 3 pr. par. <£ partlcip. adj. ; (See 
Oie verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or art of mnking 
model* ; the act of forming or carrying out 
after a model ; the art of constructing repre- 
sentations of things in clay, or of taking cast* 
therefixun, oa mould* for reproductions. 

modelling- board, s. A board used In 
looin-moolding to give slinpe to the mould. 

modelling-loft, s. The same as Mould- 
loft (q.v.). 

modelling- plane, *. A short plane 
Osed in planing rounding surfaces. It has n 
length of from 1 inch to 5 Inches, a width 
of from J inch to 2 inches. The irons are from 
A inch to 1$ inches wide. 

Mo dcn-c?o, a. & r. [See def.] 

A. A* adj. : Of or belonging to Modena, or 
It* inhabitant*. 

B. As rubst. : A native or Inhabitant of 
Modena; as a plural, the Inhabitants of Mo- 
aenn. 

*mo-der, * mo-dro, ». [Mother.) 

*mod-or, a. [J.at. moderor =. to moderate 
(q.v.).] To moderate, to calm, to quiet. 

” Th»e tydyogM wiriBwhnl modered drucra moono* 
cUaxvu/ 1 *™”* 1 ■' O'*"**** voL II., clu 

• m&d-or-a-blo, a, [Lat. moderabilis, from 
modero = to moderate (q.vAl Temperate, 
moderate. 

*m&der'- 111190, ». [Lat. moderantla, from 
modrmru, pr. par. of moderor — to moderate 
(q.v.).] ModeratioD. 

* m6d er-ant -l^m, *. [Lat. madernns, pa. 
par. of moderor - to moderate (q.v.); Eng. 
fcutl. -ism . ) Moderation iu opinion or mea- 
sures, especially political. 

m5d er-ato, * mod cr-at, a. A #. [Lat. 

mmlendus, pa. par. of moderor == to fix a mea- 
sure, to regulate, to control ; modus = a mea- 
sure ; Fr. moderi ; Ital. moderato; Sp. 7 iuxl- 
erotlo. J r 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of persons : Not going to extremes ; keep- 
ing within bounds; temperate; not extreme 
in practice, sentiments, or opinion ; us, & moder- 
ate cater, a moderate politician, Ac. 

2. Of th lags : 

(1) Not carried or pushed to excess ; not 
extreme, violent, or rigorous. 

hielli.*.! U a mild Mid moderate 
policy. — Macaulay: Hut. Rnj., th. xv. 

(2) Of medium or mediocre quantity ; not 

excessive, medium. J 

“ * moderate Mid bcMcoiin? ihivro.' 

Hdlon : Comui, 7W. 

(3) Fair, not excessively high. 

e V/ n " l,,# r l «A h * lnurct 

or Bltflil t «r pout —.Vnruulay Hut. Rnj. f ch. n. 

(4) Not too luxurious or expensive ; us n 

wuxtrrats table. ’ 

(6) Not too severe, tolerably tnlhl. 

"The lid lil* ayr« With won m-Hterate “ 

Bpemer. K II. ,i L ||. 

B. As sufa/onffiy ; 


C/mreA I Hu. («.): A Pnrtv In the Estnb- 
d Lhurrli of Scotland, which wns domin- 


llshei 


*■ ‘ .V wnicn wns domin- 

■ nt in its council* during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century .ml the early part of 
the nineteenth Itclai.mvl to avoid extreme* 
of doctrine discipline. Ac. The g.-rm of 
moderatlsm U-gan to develop noon nfler the 
Hevolution Settlement of ItiSO; it was 
•trengtlieneil by the Act of Parliament 
p^sed In 1712, reintroducing patmnage, of 
which the modomto i«rty ultimately botame 


thu wann defenders, and which they carried 
out *o rigidly a* sometimes to welcoiuo the 
aid of military force to settle a presentee on a 
recalcitrant congregation. Some of them 
were men of literary culture, Principal Uol*rt- 
• on » Qu thnr of Charles V.. the History of 
America, Ac., be>ing their leader from about 
li jl to 17M. In 1790 tlio General Assembly, 
under moderato guiilance, declined to take 
any steps in favour of Foreign Missions 
xtojii the time of the French lieign of Tt-rnir 
lu 1703, the evangelical party, with which the 
moderates had long been in conflict, gained 
yoarlv nn accession of strength, tdl. on May 
2 ’« t,le motlerato party was defeated by 
1S4 to 13$ votes, on a motion giving a certain 
veto ou the settlement of an nn:iocet«Uble 
minister [Veto], nnd the moderute ascen- 
dency was temporarily overthrown. During 
the ten years’ conflict, which ended in the 
disruption of I $43, the moderate party, in 
large measure, approved of the action of tho 
law court*, uud when the evangelical party 
seceded from the Church, they regained their 
old ascendency in the Scott isli establishment. 
Since then their views have become con- 
snUrably modified, nnd at their earnest rc< 
quest patronage (q.v.) has been abolished. 

mod -er-ato, v.t. A i. [Fr. motUrcr ; Itnl. 
modem re ; s p. modern r. ] [ M oo e r a te, a . ] 

A. Tmasifirc: 

1. To restrain from excess of any kind ; to 

reduce from a state of violence, excess or 
intensity; to repress, to quiet, to temper, 
to still. J 1 

’*To»7io<lCT-<ir«itllTmIiul9 ill spotted to »trlve.“ 

•Vrruer. /•. V-. IV IL 8. 

2. To temper, to qualify, to abate, to mitigate. 

iu . wtHngent quality It moderate, the rvl min* 
quality of wuriii woter. — Arbuthnd ; On Aliment,. * 

* 3. To decide as a moderator. 

B. /nfranjtfivt: 

1. To become les* violent, intense, fierce 
harsh, or severe ; to abate ; to quiet or settle 
down. 

"When h!» profit moderated 
Tub fury of Ida heart ahjdcd.* 

Duller: Uudibrat, 1JL 2, 

2. To preside a* a moderator 
To moderate in a call: 

Presbyterianism: To bo moderator, that U 
to preside, at a meeting of a Presbyterian 
congrcgmtion, summoned by direction of the 
Presbytery to call a minister. 

mod-er ate-ljr, adv. !Eng. moderate; dy.) 
In a moderate manner, degree, oxtent or 
amount; not excessively. 

** Therefore, love moderatrty ; long love doth eo." 
v ^ Shake, p, ; Romeo * Juliet, 1L 1. 

f mod'- er-ato -nosa, a. [Eng. moderate; 
-ness.] Hie quality or state of being moderate ; 
moderation, tcmpcratcuesa ; a middle state 
between extremca. 

mod-cr-a -tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. modem - 
iioncm t accus. of modcratio, from moderatus 
pa. par. of moderor = to mod crate (q.v.): Ital! 
Tnocierujion* ; fcjp. modrracion.] 

1. The act of moderating, tempering, re- 
straining, or repressing. 

2. Tho quality or slate of lndng moderate ; 
a medium stato between extremes; freedom 
from excess ; tempemteness, temperance 
self-restraint. 

’’ J.' < " t / onr 1 moderation b« known tin to &I1 tacti.*— 
Phi: tv. fi. 

* 3. Equanimity, calmness of mind. 

" ItqoAlty Inoml 

ry moderation rither >UvU< u» b«wr, 
l'ro«|KTou> or JUUton : P. L. XL S«. 

4. Fmgality, economy. 

5. The act of presiding over, as a moderator. 

C. (W.) At Oxford University: Tho first 

public examination for degrees. (Uenernlly 
contracted to Mods.) 

Tj Moderation In a call: Tho not of modo- 
rating in a call. [Moderate, v. •,.] 

rnSd dr-ftt l^m, *. [Kng. wodrraf(0; ’Ism.) 

1. Ord. lM,ng. : Moderation in opinlona or 
doctrines. 

' ^* lf1 l ,rJ, ielj«le* of the party iu 
tho Church of Scotland known as Mud orate*, 

m6 d6 ra'-to, odv. [Ital ] 

Miuie; In moderate time ; ucither too 
quickly nor too slowly. 

m6d or d tor, t. [Fjkt,, from moderatu j, pa. 
[»ar. of vunleror « to mwlerato (q.v ). ) 


L Ordiiuoy iMnyuutje : 

1. One who or that which moderates, calm* 
restrain*, or represses. 

W 1 * 1 * a,< ‘ r Btudy.A Cftlmer #f uu- 

q«d«t tiiwughU. fc tnoder^sr of i^Iojii. ivuj » pro . 
curer of oout^oUsluou. '—Watum : Angler. 

* 2. A judge. 

**. L S t -V/r* ^ thl> mo.terator adJ Jodgc of thU di«- 
put«. —A sleigh: Hut. World, bk. L. th. ) 3. 

3. One who presides at a meeting or dispu- 
tation ; 8]>ecif., the presiding officer at mea t* 
ing* or courts of the Presbyterian Church. 

tli’t - h 'L m , ftU by hU T C «Bn»hU 

till* of moderator. —Brit. <Juar. Renew, J8i7, |». 

*1 This sense was burrowed Trorn the French 
Huguenots. 

■I. A moderator-lamp (q.v.). 

1L 7VcAuicu//y ; 

1. Optics : A device, known a* Rainey's, 
consisting of an nf>al glass or ground glass to 
moderate and diffuse the light passing from a 
lamp to an object on the stand of the micro- 
scope. 

2. Universities : 

0) At Oxford: An examiuer for moderations 
(q.v.). 

(2) At Cambridge.: A public officer appointed 
to superintend tho examinntions fur degree* 
and honours; so called because formerly they 
presided in tho exercises publicly prescribed 
in the school* between undergraduate candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor nf Arts. 

(3) At Dublin : The candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts who pass one tirst and 
second 111 honours, the first btung called the 
hemor, and the second the Junior moderator. 

3. Presbyterianism : One who moderates in 
a call. [. Moderate, v. ^] 

moderator lamp, s. A lamj' for burn- 
ing oil paraffin, Ac., in which the oil Is forced 
through a tnbe up to the wick by a piston 
pressing on its surface, to which a downward 
impulse is communicated by 0 spiral spring 
situated between it snd the top of the bariul 
or body of the lamp. Tho fhov of the nil is 
moderated, or mnde uniform, by an arruuge- 
mertinside the tube. 

mS , d ~f r A td r shl I>. 5 (En K . mo't'mtor; 

-raip.J 1 ho office, position, or rank of a mod- 
erator. 

mod -or-a- tress. • mod er a trlx, *. 

I Eng. moderator; -css; Ijit. vuxlerutru.] A 
woman who inoderate9 or governs. 

"The debate wm closed, and referred to Mr* Shirley 
^>noderatrix.--Rldmrd,on: Btr V. OmZi*o,i, vi 

mod- era, a. & «. [Fr. mod erne, from Lat. 
VMternus =* of the present mode or fashion 
modern ; from modus » a measure ; cf. t noth 
= Just now ; Ital. A Sp. modemo.) 

A . As adjective: 

1. Belonging or pertaining to the presen 
time or timo not long passed ; late, recent, 
not ancient ; not remote in point of timo. 

time* not *tn*r»jr« bar* 

thoUKliL, Stirling : Domeeday ; Bush Dou r. 

*2. Common, commonidacc, trite. 

...... ” Th« juatloe, 

5, ,n h ,rj? ,<,Ver,) of torm *' cut. 

Full of v» l«o iawi and 

Shokrep.. ,,i low Like Jt. U. f. 

* 3. Trivial, aliglit. 

“AIm l that were l»r> modern eon*4*qucn<<B." 

Ben Jonmm : f\*etn rter, w. f, 

B. As subst. : A person of modem times, tut 
opposed to ancient. 

*' filial) he QT/iong th« anclenU rl*« to fani*. 

Or *luk with owMtern, lo Cunlciui't ami •[.»!»•?“ 
/YancU: Horace, bk. 1L, ej». L 

mi5d'-6rn fjm, *. [Eng. modern ; -isnu) 

1. Deviation from the ancient and classical 
manner or practice; anything recently made 
nr introduced ; uq.ee., a modem pLnue, idiom, 
or mode of expression. 

“ ficrlkliUra wud u. «rrr th.lr tnub In pm-# au.l 
Tcixj, with alto ui In a Mb curUtUnr* «ud U Uxili l mod. 
ermmu." Swift : The Battle of Mi B xJU. 

* 2. Modern character; modern mcDiod or 
way of l hi 11 king or regarding matters. 

• mod orn 1st, *. [Kng. modrm ; a 

supp»irt<T or admirer of modern ways or 
fasliioii*. 

nvL'?!l’ ,rh /™,' bl» brvthrr mMmrim ihrttieeltm 
‘j n * n * U *- do p hUivr »u Joud.--*»ta.- rale 0 / a 

mA-dorn 1 tjr, ». [Eng. modern; -i/y ] 

I ho quality or HUte of itelng mcHlom ; modern 
character, (li’atpnte: Utters, \v, 227.) 


; poDt, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9011 , ohorua, 
-tlan — shazx, tion, -si on 2 th nn 


*° m ' ^ ^ U: expect, Xenophon. cxUt. 'ihg.' 

, 'ton. -jlon-xhOa. -clouii. -Uoux. -«lou» = xhux. -bio, -dlo. Ac. = b ? l, d?L 
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mSd ern-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. modernise): 
* ation .] The act of modernizing ; that which 
is modernized ; a modernism. 

mod ern ize, v.t. [Eng. modem; -ice.] To 
make modern ; to give a modern cast, char* 
acter, or appearance to ; to con Iona to modern 
style, ideas, fashions, or waya ; to adapt to 
modern persons or times. 

*’ A jumble . . . with Litin wordj modernised."— 
Cambridge : The Scribleria.l, bk. il. 

mod-ern lz er, s. [Eng. modernise); -er.] 
One who modernizes. 

“No unsuccessful modern her of tb© Latin satirists." 
—Wakefield. Memoirs, p. 75. 

# mod'-em ly.ruZv. [Eng. modem; -ly.] 1q 
modern times. 

mod ern-ness, s, [Eng. modern ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being modern ; recent- 
ness, novelty. 

mod'-est, a. [Fr. modeste, from Lat. modes- 
*us = keeping within bounds, modest, from 
modus = a measure ; Ital. & Sp. modesto.] 

1. Not presumptuous, bold, or arrogant ; 
restrained by a sense of propriety ; not for- 
ward or boastful; unobtrusive," diffident, 
bashful, retiring. 

" la she not a. modest young lady?" 

Shakes p. : Much Ado About Xothing. i. L 

2. Indicative of or characterized by modesty 
In the author or actor ; not marked by pre- 
sumption or boldness; not extreme; moderate. 

** Further to boast were neither true not- modest." 

Shukesp. : CymbeUne, v. 5. 

3. Free from indecency or lewdness ; marked 
by chastity ; chaste, decent. 

“ Mrs. Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife, 
the virtuous creature." — Shikesp. : Merry Wives of 
Windsor, iv. 2. 

4. Moderate in amount; not excessive; 
medium. 

IT Diffidence is much the same as shyness, 
ami both arise from timidity. Modesty, apart 
from ita special application to women, may 
arise from a proper respect for the rights of 
others or from a proud reserve. 

# mod est-le3S, a. [Eng. modest; -less.] 
Wanting in modesty. 

" How faithless and how modesties* " 

Sylvester : first Day, First We eke, 410. 

mod-est-ly, adv. [Eng. modest ; -ly.] 

1. In a modest manner; not boldly, arro- 
gantly, or obtrusively ; with due respect. 

" Kuow then, and modestly let fall your eyes." 

Cotoper : Conversation, i. 495. 

2. Quietly ; without show or ostentation. 

" These like a delude with impetuous force. 

Those wluding modest! y a silent course." 

Cotoper: Retirement , 79. 

3. Not excessively or extravagantly ; moder- 
ately. 

4. Not loosely or wantonly; chastely, de- 
cently; with modest, becoming words. 

" She modestly prepares to let them know." 

Shakes p. ; Rape of l.ucrece, 1.607. 

mod es ty, * mod-es-tle, s. [Fr. modestie, 
from Lat. modcstia, from modestus — modest ; 
Ital. & Sp. modest ia.] 

1. The quality or state of being modest; a 
aense ol propriety ; freedom from arrogance, 
boldness, or presumption ; unobtrusiveness, 
bashfulness, diffidence; bashful reserve. 

'* True modesty proceeds from a just discernment of 
propriety, and is frequently connected with exalted 
Ideas of genuine merit"— Cogan . Ethical Treatise, 
dls. L. ch. iv. 

2. Moderation; freedom from excess, ex- 
travagance, or exaggeration. 

3. Chastity ; purity of manners ; decency ; 
freedom from lewdness or unehastity. 

" Her sad eyes, still fasfned on the ground. 

Axe governed with goodly modesty.' 

Spenser : Epithalamion. 

* modesty bit, s. The same as Modesty- 
piece (q.v.). 

“Your great-grand mothers wore iatgehoops, peaked 
stomachers, aud modesty-bits."— Southey : The Doctor, 
Ch- IvL 

* modesty picec, s. A part of a woman's 
dress (q.v.). 

'* A narrow lace which runs along the unper part of 
the stays before, helug a part of the tucker, is called 
the modesty -piece."— Addison. 

# ma di5’-i-ty, s. [Fr. modicitt, from Lat. 
modicus = moderate.] Moderation, moderate- 
ness, smallness, meanness, 

mod l-eum, s. [Lat. neut. aing. of vwdiew 
— moderate, from modus — measure.] A small 


portion or quantity ; a little ; a scanty allow- 
ance ; a pittance. 

“ But this Is sure— the hand of might . . . 

Gives him a modicum of light." 

Cotoper : The Glowworm. 

mod-l-fi-a-biT-I-t;y, s. [Eng. modifiable ; 
-ify.] The' quality or state of being modifi- 
able ; ausceptibility or capability of modifi- 
cation. 

” Plasticity of thought, aud modifiability ot opinion.*’ 
—Orant Allen Fortnightly Review. Jan., 1882, p. B5. 

mod -I-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. modify ; -able.] 
Capable of being modified or diversified by 
various forms aad differences ; susceptible of 
or liable to modification. 

“ It appears to mo more difficult to conceive a dis- 
tinct. visible image hi the uuiform, invariable essence 
of God, than in variously inodtfiable matter.*' — Locke: 
Exam, of M alebr a nc he. 

* mod-i-fie-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. modijic- 
able ; -ity.] Modifiability ; capability of being 
modified. 

* mod l-fle-a ble, a. [Modificate.] Cap- 
able of being modified ; modifiable. 

* mod'-if-i-eate, v.t. [Lat. modi/icofits, pa. 
par. of modifico = to modify, to qualify, frmn 
modus = measure, and facio = to make.] To 
qualify. 

** The modificaied eternity of his mediators)! ip.**— 
Pearson : On the Creed, art 6. 

mod i fi ca -tlon. s. [Fr., from Lat. modi - 
ficationcm , acc. of modificatio , from modifico t ns, 
pa. par, of modifico = to modify, to qualify: 
modus = measure, and facio — to make ; Sp. 
modificacion ; ItaL modificazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of modifying or of giving a new 
form, appearance, or character to ; the state 
of being modified ; change, alteration. 

*’ Episcopacy could, under any modification, have 
been maintained."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. A change ; an alteration made : as, To 
introduce modifications into anything. 

3. A particular form or manner of being ; a 
mode. 

“Neither matter, nor any modification ot matter." 
Clarke: Lett, to Mr. DodswelL 

II. .Scots Isaw : A decree of the teind eourt 
awarding a suitable stipend to the minister of 
a parish. 

* mod'-i-fl eat-Ive, s. [Eng. modificat(e) ; 
-iir.] That which modifies, or tends to modify 
or qualify. 

“The aforesaid modifleatle>*s [almost and very nigh]." 
— Fuller. Worthies: Englami, voL L. ch. xxi. 

* mod -i fi eat-or-y, a, [Eng. modificat(e) ; 

- ory .] Modifying or tending to modify or 
qualify. 

"We are hound to account for the modificatory 
letter ®. "—Max Muller: Selected Essays. L 91. 

mod l-fi-er, s. [Eng. modify; -er.] One 
who or that which modifies. 

"Sovereign maker and modifier ot the universe."— 
Hume : Sat. Hut. of Religion, 5 7. 

mod l-fy, * mod-1- fle, v.t. & i. [Fr. modi- 
fier, from Lat. modifico , from mod us = measure, 
and facia = to make ; Sp. modificar; Ital. modi- 
ficare .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To change or alter ihe external qualities 
or accideuts of any thing ; to vary, to alter ; 
to give a new form, character, force, or appear- 
ance to. 

" The xvi, statute doth me great greuaunce, 

But ye must that releaase or modifie." 

Chaucer: Court of Loue. 

2. To qualify, to moderate ; to reduce in 
degree or quality. 

'* The modified submission which they had consented 
to make."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

* B. Intrans. : To extenuate, to qualify. 

“ After aii this discantlng and modifying upon the 
matter. "—L’Estra nge. 

mo -dfl- lion (11 as y), * mo diglion 
(dlgllon as dil -yun), * mo-dll-lon, s. 

[Fr. modillon, from Lat. modulus , diinin. of 
modus = a measure ; Ital. modiglione.] 
Architecture : 

1. An ornamental console beneath the 
corona in some orders. 

2. One of the large flowers in a solfit or 
coved ceiling. 

“Architrave. frieze, cornice, triglyphs, metopes, mo- 
diglions, aud the rest, have each a use. or appearance of 
mac. in giving firmness and union to the building.” — G. 
Berkeley: Alciphron, Dial, iii., $ 9. 


mo-di'-o-la, S. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. modio- 
lus. dimin. of modius = the Roman corn mea- 
sure, a peck ] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Malvaceae, tribe Malveae. 

2. ZooL : Horse-mussel ; a genus of Mytil- 
idie *, it is distinguished from the edible mus- 
sel by its habit of burrowing. It occurs from 
low water to a depth of 100 fathoms. The 
shell is oblong and inflated, but the umbones 
are not situated at the extremities, as they are 
in Mytilus (q.v.). Seventy species are known, 
from tropical seas. 

3. Palwont. : One hundred and fifty fossil 
species have been described from the Lias on- 
ward. 

mo di'-o lar, a. [Lat. modiolus ; Eog. adj. 
suff. -ar.] Shaped like a bushel measure. 

modi ol-i-form, a. [Lai. modiolus (q.v.), 
and forma = form. ] 

Bot. : Shaped like the nave of a wheel ; hol- 
low, rouod, depressed, with a very narrow 
orifice, as the fruit of Gualtlieria. Called also 
nave-shaped. 

mo dl ol-op -sis, s. [Mod. L".t. modiol(a\ 
and Gr. bif/ts (opsis) = outward appearance, 
look.] 

Palceont. : A Silurian genus of Mytilidm 
(q.v.). Shell inequivalve, very inequilateral, 
the beaks anterior, the surface smooth, or 
marked by tine concentric lines of growth. 
The shell is thin ; the posterior end consider- 
ably broader than the anterior. 1 1 inge edentu- 
lous ; a ligameutal groove, beginning in front 
of the beak, extends to the posterior extremity. 

mo di'-o lus, a*. [Lat., dimio. of modfi/s = a 

measure. 1 

Anat. : The central column or axis around 
which the cochlea uf the ear winds. 

* mod lsli, a. [Eog. mode i -isJi.) In ac- 
cordance with the mode or fashion; fashion, 
able. 

" Th© sarcasm© which modish vice loves to dart at 
obsolete virtue ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IL 

* mod'-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. modish ; -Zy.] la 
a modish or fashionable manner. 

“Yonng children should not be much perplexed 
about putting off their hats, aud making legs mod- 
ishly." — Locke: On Education. 

* mdd'-ish ness, $. [Eng. modish; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being modish ; affectation 
of the mode or fashion. 

* mod-lSt, s. [Eng. 7 nod e) (1); -is*.] A fol- 
lower of the mode or fashion. 

mo distc’, s. [Fr.] A woman who makes and 
deals in articles of ladies’ dress ; a milliner, a 
dressmaker. 

mo -dl-ils, 5. [Lat.; 

Bom. Antiq . : A dry measure, containing 
one-third of the amphora, or nearly two Eng- 
lish gallons. 

mod u-lar, a. [Eng. modnl(e); -ar.] Per- 
taining to modulation, or to a module or 
modulus. 

modular-proportion, s. 

Arch.: That which is regulated by a modole. 

modular-ratio, s. 

Math. : A term applied to that ratio or num- 
ber whose logarithm is called the modulus 
^q.v.). This ratio ia that of 1 to 0*307879441171, 

mod’-U-Iate, v.t. [Lat. modulatus , pa. par. of 
morhilor = to measure according to a standard ; 
modulus — a standard, dimin. of modus = a 
measure ; Fr. moduler ; Sp. modular ; Ital. 
modularc.] 

A, Transit ivt : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To proportion, to adjust, to adapt, as to 
a standard. 

2. To regulate. 

“ May the nightly power 

Which whispers on my slumbers, cease to breathe 
Her modulating impulse through tuy soul," 

Thompson : Sickness, v. 

3. To vary or inflect the aound of, so as to 
give expression to that which ia uttered ; to 
vary in tone. 

“In all vocal musick [the tongue] helpeth the wind- 
pipe to nuHlulole the sounds."— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, 
bk. i., cb. v., J 16. 

n. Music: To change the key of; to trana- 
pose from one key to another. 


Lite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work. who. son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sd, 00 = e ; ey = a; qu — kw. 
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B. Intransitive: 

Music: To pass from one key to another, or 
from the major iuto the minor mode. 

m5d u-la'-tlon, a [Fr., from Lat. modula- 
tumeik, eccus. of modulatio, from modulatus , 
pa. par. of modulor = to measure, to modulate 
(q.v.); Sp. modulation; ital. modulations. J 
L Ordinary Language : 

L The act or process of modulating, adjust- 
ing, or adapting. 

The poeta of Elizabeth bad attained an art of modu* 
lat tan which wa* afterwards neglected and forgotten." 
— JoA nwn .• Licet of the Poet* ; Waller. 

2. The act of varying or inflecting the sound 
of, so as to give expression to what is uttered. 

" Por the various modulations of the vole*, the upper 
end of the wind-pipe is endued with several cartilages 
and muscles '*— Kay : On the Creation, pt. it 

* 3. Modulated aouod ; melody, 

**Innuiuerous eoogsters. In the freshening ebade . . . 
Of uew-sprung leaves, their modulations mix. 
Mellifluous.'' Thomson: Spring, flO®. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch.: The proportion of the different 
parts of an order according to modules. 

2. Music: 

(1) Movement or graduation of sound. 

(2) A change of key. 

II Modulation is of three kinds (1) Dia- 
tonic, (2) Chromatic, aud (3) Enharmonic. 
The first of these is sometimes called natural ; 
the last two, artificial. 

mdd -U -la-tor, s. [Lat., from modulatus, pa. 
par. of modular — to modulate (q.v.) ; Fr. 
v wdulateur ; Ital. modulatore.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
modulates. 

"The artful modulator of our voico. the necessary 
servant of mastication, swallowing, sucking, aud a 
great deal beside*."— Derham . I‘h ytico-Thooloffy, bk. 
T., ch. v. 

2. Music: In the tonic aol-fa system, a sort 
of map of musical sounds representing the 
relative intervals of the notes of a scale, its 
chromatics, and its more closely related scales. 

mod ulo, s. [Fr., from Lat. modulus = a 
standard ; dimin. of modus = a measure.) 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A little measure ; a small quantity. 

2. A model, a pattern, a mould, a counter- 
feit. 

"Shall we have tbi« dialogue between the fool and 
tho • oldie r? Como, bring forth tbU counterfeit mod 
ule." — Shtkcsp. : AIVs Well that Ends Wet l, iv, 3. 

II. Arch. : A measure of proportion by which 
the parts of an order or of a building are regu- 
lated in classical architecture ; considered 
generally ns the diameter or semi-diameter of 
the lower end of the shaft of the column ; in 
other words, eeim-diaincter of the column, or 
thirty minutes. 

• mod ule, v.t. [Fr. modifier.) [Module, 5 .) 

1. To model, to shape. 

** O would I could my father'* cunning use I 
And *oul* Into well modulrd clay lufuse." 

Kandy s: Ovid; Metamorphoses 1. 

2. To modulate, to regulate, to adapt, toad- 
just 

*' That charmer of the night 
That moduleth her tune* ao admirably rare." 

l>rayton: Poly Ulhion, a. IS. 

• miid u-ldt, a [A dimin. from module (q.v.).] 
A little model or pattern. 

"The little world'* admired modulef.” 

Sylvester: Seventh Day, First Weeke, 747. 

• m<5d-u lizo, v.t. [Eng. model; -ire.) To 
model. 

"To bl* Inward sight did modulLui 
Hi* TaWniaclo * admirable form. - 

Sylvester; The Lawe, i.ha 

mod u lus, t. [Lat., dimin. of modus = a 
measure.! 

Math. A Physics. : A term denoting eomo 
constant multiplier, co-rlficicnt, or pitrninctrr 
Involved in a given function of a variable 
quantity, by means of which the function ia 
accommodated to a particular system or base. 

U (1) Modulus of a system of logarithms ; A 
number by which all tho logarithms in ono 
•vsteni of notation must bo multiplied to adapt 
them to the same number In another system. 

(2) Modulus of elasticity: The measure of 
the clastic form of any substance, expressed 
by tho mlin of a nresanre on a given unit of 
the subatauee to the accompanying compres- 
sion. Or an expression nf the force which 
would he ncecs-mry to elongate a prisinntic 


body of a transverse eection equal to a given 
unit, or to compress It within the limits of its 
elasticity. 

(3) Modulus of a machine : A formula ex- 
pressing the work which a given machine can 
perform under the conditions Involved in its 
construction. 

(4) Modulus of rupture : The measure of the 
force necessary to break a given substance. 
(liankine.) 

mo dum ito, s. [Named after Modum, Nor- 
way ; suff. ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Skutterudite (q.v.). 

* mod-us, s. (Lat. = a measure.) 

1. Law: 

(1) The arrangement or expression of tbe 
terms of a covenant or contract. 

(2) A modification ; b variation or departure 
from a general form or lule in the way of 
either restriction or enlargement, as in an 
agreement between parties, the will of a 
donor, Ac. 

(3) An abbreviation of modus decimandi , a 
peculiar custom by which lauds become ex- 
empted from payment of tithas on paying 
aorne composition or equivalent. 

2. Music: 

(1) A scalo, as Dorian mode, Ac. 

(2) Ouc of the three divisions of mensurable 
music. Modus major was the division of a 
maxim ( notula maxima) into longs ; modus 
minor the division of a long into breves. The 
modus major was perfect when the maxim 
contained three longs, imperfect when it con- 
tained two. The modus minor was perfect 
when the long contained three brevea, im- 
perfect when it contained two. 

modus operandi, phr . The plan or 

method of working or operating. 

modus vivendi, plrr. Literally, a mode 
of living. In diplomacy, a temporary arrange- 
ment between I wo powers pending a final 
agreement by formal treaty and providing for 
tbe conduct of ca ll, iu the iuterim, as to the 
matters in questiou. 

mod - wall, mud -wall, s. [Eng. mud, and 
wall (?).] 

OmitK. : The bee-eater. 

* mod -y, a. [Eng. mod(e) (1), a. ; -y.] Faabt 
tollable, modish. 

"Yon make me too rich aod too mody”— Richard- 
son: Pamela, 1. 128. 

* moe, a. [Mo, MonE.) 

* moo, a (Mow, «.] A grimace. 

* mdc, v.i. (Mow (2), v.] To make face* or 
grimaces. 

moeh rrn -gi a, moh-rm-gi-a (o as e), 

a [Named by Linmeus after Paul Henry 
Gerard Moehring, a physician, author of 
Ilortus Froprius, a.d. 1736.) 

Bot. : Formerly regarded as a genua of 
Caryophyllaceie, tribe Alsinea*. Now the 
British species Moehringia trinervls la called 
Arenaria trinervis. 

mo'-ol Ion, s. [Fr.] 

Build. : Uubbla atone filled In between the 
facing walla of a etructure, or between the 
spandrels of a bridge. It conaiata of clean, 
broken stone, and where it holds an impor- 
tant iKwitiou, as in the Intter-meutioued case, 
It is laid in mortar, aud by hardening becomes 
equal to a solid mass of Rtone. 

moon'-ohl-a, a (Nnmed after Conrad 
Moench, Professor of botany at Marburg.] 

Botany : 

* 1. A genua of Caryophyllnccm, anb-ordcr 
Alalnaceic. It has four sepals and petals, aud 
four or eight stamens, whilo Cerostiuin has 
live sepals, live petals, and ten at-amens. Ono 
British apccics, Jlfcxoc/tiu erecta. ( Hooker d 
Arnott.) 

2. A sub-genus or sect ion of Cerastium. Tho 
sepals nrc acuminate, longer than the entire 
petals. There ia ono British upceiea, Cerastium 
quatrmellum, a Hinall plant two to six Inches 
high, dichotomously branched. (.Sir Joseph 
! looker.) 

Moo SO-, vref. [Lat. Jbrxfcm = of or belong- 
ing to Moesia or Mysin, a region of ancient 


Europe, bounded on the north by the Danube, 
an the east by the Euxiue, and on the w**t 
by Pan non ia.] (See etyui.) 

Moeso-goth, a. (Goth.) 

Mouso gothic, a. & a (Gothic.) 

moff, A [Native name.) A silk atnff mann- 
factured In Caucasia. 

mo-fiis -sn, mof fus'-sfl, a [Hind, mu- 
fassal = tbe country, as distinguished from 
the town.] An Anglo-Indian term for any 
part of India, except the three capitals, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

mo-gar, j. [Nativo Wcet Indian.) The dried 
stick of the sugar-cane. 

mog'-or-a, $. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
Ur. poyepen ( mogeros ) = wretched, distressed ; 
or a corruption of the native name.] 

Zool. : A genus of Talpidiu, established by 
Poinel for the Woogura Mole, Taljxt woogura, 
from Japan. It resembles the European Mole 
iu form nnd habits, but the fur is of a dingy 
tawny bue, the nose prolonged, and it has 
two incisors less in the lower jaw than T . 
euToptca. 

Dios'- gan, s. [Gael. A lr. mogan.] A stock- 
ing without the foot, worn over a boot. 
(Scotch.) 

Mo - gra- bl - an, a. A *. [Arab. A Turk. 
moghreb = the West, North-west Africa.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pcrtaiuiug to North or 
North-west Africa. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
North or North-west Africa. 

Mo gul', a [Pers. Mugh6l=^s Mongolian ] 
A Mongolian. 

% The Great Mogul : Tlie popular name for 
the sovereign of the empire which was 
founded in Hindustan by the Mougols under 
Babir in 1525, nnd lusted till 1S(I6. Also, the 
largest diamond now in existence. Iu the 
possession of Russia. [s>eo Diamond,] 

mo-ha, a [Fr. moha; remoter elym. doubt- 
ful.] 

Bot. : Sctaria italica. 

moj-halr, * mo hair e, a. [O. Fr. mouairc 

(Fr. moire), mohere , mouhaire, from Arab. 
mukhayyar.] 

L The hair of tho Angora goat. 

2. A fabric made from tho fine, white, silky 
hair of the Angora goat and allied species. 
Sometimes called camlet. The hair is said to 
be produced in perfect quality in no place 
excepting Angora in Asia Minor, and has long 
been a valuable article of export from that 
place. 

3. A wool and cotton fabric mnde in imita- 
tion of the above, iu mixed colours or plain. 

mohairsholl, a 

Zool . : A aperies of Voluta, with a finely re- 
ticulated surface like mohair. 

Mo him - me dan, a. A a 

U For this word and derivatives, sec Mu- 
hammadan, Ac., to which we give preference 
from its agreement with Arabic usage, though 
Mohammedan Is at present the most commonly 
adopted spelling by American and English 
v riters. Mahometan (q.v.) wiu» formerly used. 

Mo' hawk, Mo-h&ck, s. [North- American 
Indian.] 

I. The name of a tribe of North- American 
Indiana. 

• 2. A nnme given to certain rufllnns who 
Infested tho streets of London towards the 
end of tho seventeenth century. 

mo -hoc, m&’ haut, $. [The West Indian 
name.] 

Bot. : Hibiscus a r bore us, called nlso Puri/iioj* 
filiacemn. In the days of slavery the negroes 
wen* Hogged with whips made of Its fibres. 

mohr'-I-a, a [Named after Mohr, a botanical 
writer.] 

Bot. : A genus of ferns, order Pol v pod I a e a* . 
The sori, which are few, nre situated in-ur the 
rovolnte margins of the pinnules. Onlv known 
species Jfidiria th urifera. It smells of benzoin. 
It is found In South Africa nnd the Mascnrcu 
Islands. 
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mohs’ ine> 5. [Named after the German 
mineralogist, F. Mohs ; suff. -ine (Min.)-] 

Min.: The same as Lollingite and Leu- 
copyrite (q.v,). 

jnohs'-ite, a. [Named after the German 
mineralogist, F. Mohs ; stiff. ~ite (Min.).J 

Min. : A variety of menacranite occurring 
in thin plates more or less hexagonal, asso- 
ciated with albite and quarts, at St. Christoplie, 
lsere, France. 

mo hur, s. [Pers. mukur, mukr.] A gold 
coin of British India, value fifteen rupees, or 
£1 9s. 2}d. sterling. 

mo hur rum, s. [Arab.] 

1. Tlie first month of the Muhammadan year. 

2. One of the greatest of the Muhammadan 
festivals. It is held in commemoration of 
the so-called martyrdom of llusstm and H»- 
aeiu, eons of Ali, and nephews of Muhammad, 
which occurred in the forty-sixth year of the 
Hegira. U commences the evening on which 
the new moon becomes visible in the month 
MoliuiTUin, and continues fully teu days. 
While the festival continues, the people light 
fires every eveniug in pits, fencing across them 
with sticks or swords and leaping across or 
even through them, crying out Ya Ali, Ya Ali 
(Oh Ali, Oli Ali). Shah Hussun, Shah Hosein 
(Noble Hussun, Noble Hosein), &c. They form 
ullums or facsimiles of Hosein s banner of 
copper, brass, steel, or even silver or gold, 
and finally carry past in procession beautiful 
taboots or tombs, which, in India at least, are 
ultimately thrown into some river. There are 
many other ceremonies. 

mohurrum fakir, s. Fakirs or religious 
mendicants, dressed up in peculiar ways to 
take part in the Mohurrum. Jafl'ur Shurreef 
enumerates forty-seven kinds of them, all with 
distinctive uames, among which figure paddy 
birds, pilgrim fool and pilgrim idiot, tiger, 
king chafing-dish, king blanket, kiug tent- 
peg, dig and bury, tatterdamaliou or king 
clout. 

moi -der, v.i. & f. [Moitheh.] 

A. Intrans. : To work or labour hard ; to 
toil. 

B. Trans. : To spend in toil or hard work. 

moi -dbre, 5. [Port, moeda d'onro, moeda de 
ouro, from Lat. morula = money : de = of, and 



aurum. = gold.) A Portuguese gold coin, 
worth 4,000 reis, or about £ 1 Is. 3d. sterling. 

moi'-e-ty, * moitie, .*. [Fr. moitie — a half, 
from* Lat. medietatem, arcus, of medietas = & 
middle course, a half ; medius = middle.] 

1. A half ; the half part or share; one of 
two equal i>art.s. 

"He shall shore 
The moitie of my state.’* 

tie* nun. <* Flet. : Spanish Curate, v. 4. 

* 2. A portion ; a part in general. 

"The lore I dedicate to yonr lordship Is without 
end: whereof this pamphlet, without beginning. 13 
hut a superfluous vxoiety .' — Shakes p. . Rape of Lucrecc. 
(Dedial 

moil, *moile, *moyle, v.f. & i. [O. Fr. 

moiller, moiler , moillicr (Fr. mouiller) — to wet, 
to moisten, from Low Lat. * mollio = to aoften, 
from Lat. mollis soft.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To moisten, to wet, to sprinkle. 

"A monk . . . moitlid al his partis." 

Talc of Beryn. (In trod., p. 6.J 

2. To daub, to soil, to foul, to make dirty. 

" Hee pitied the centinels so too moyled and wette." 
—Hackluyt : Voyage s, 11L 3M. 

* 3. To weary ; to wear out. 

M No more tug one Another thus nnr moyle yonrselves." 

Chapman : homer ; Iliad xxuL 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To wallow. 

** A simple soule much like myselfe dyd once a serpent 
find, 

Which (Almost dead with coldl lay moyling In the 
rnyre." Gascoigne: Constancie of a Loeer. 


2. To labour, to toil, to work hard. 

" Whilom with thee 'Wm Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day. nud merry make at uight" 

Gay : Shepheardt Wee * ; Tuesday. 

moil (1), 5. [Moil, v.] A spot, a defilement. 

* moil (2), * moyle, s . [Mule.) 

* moilc (1), $. [Etyra. doubtful.] A dish of 
marrow and grated bread. 

* moilo (2), 8. [Fr. mule ; Ital. mulct — a 
slipper, from Lat. mulleus (calceus) = a red 
(slipper), from mullus = a red mullet.] A kind 
of high shoe formerly worn by high per- 
sonages. 

moile^, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The metallic 
oxide adhering to the glass which is knocked 
from the end of the blow-pipe. 

* moil-lere, a. [Lat. mulier.] A woman. 

mbi'-neau (eau as e), s. [Ff.] 

Fort.: A small, flat bastion raised in front 
of an intended fortification, to defend it 
against attack by small-arms. 

moirb (as mwar'-e), * moyre.s. [Fr.] [Mo- 
hair.] Watered or clouded silk. The silk is 
damped, folded in a peculiar manner, and 
subjected to a pressure of from 60 to 100 tous. 

" Green watered rnoyref—Pepyt : Inary, 1660. 

moire-antique, s. 

Fabric: A heavy, watered silk. 

meirb-mbtallique, s. Tin plate acted 
on by an acid, so as to display by reflected 
light the crystalline texture of the tin. 

'mei-son, s. [Fr. moisson, from Lat. mes- 
swnnn, accus. of messia = a reaping, from 
messus, pa. par. of meto = to reap.] Harvest, 
growth. 

" And tome ther been of other m tion.'* 

That drowe mgh to hlr season." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

moist, * meiste, a. [O. Fr. moisfe (Fr. moitc) 
= moist, liquid, wet, from Lat. of or 

pertaining to new wine, or musteus = new, 
fresh, from mustum=. new wine, neut, sing, of 
mustus — young, fresh, new.] 

* 1. New, fresh. 

" By corpus domini hut 1 have triad© 

Or else a draught of moist &ud coruie ala.* 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,24». 

2. Moderately wet, damp, not dry, humid. 

M Why were the moist In number so outdone 
That to a thousand dry. they are bnt one ? " 

Black-more : Creation, L 

* 3. Juicy, aucculent. 

moist-eyed, a. Having eyes wet with 

tears. 

* moist-star, 5. The moon. 

" The moist -star, 

Upon whose Influence Neptune's erup»re stands, 

IVu aick almost to doomsday with eclipse." 

shakesp. : hamlet, L L 

* moist, * meiste, v.f. [Moist, a.] To moisten, 
to make moist or wet. 

"Sche stood behynde besides hUe feet: and blgan to 
mot st e hUe feet with teens. U ycliffe : Luke vu. 

meisf-en(£ silent), v.t. A t. [Eng. 7/ioisf ; -en.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. To make moist, damp, or bumid ; to 
damp, 

" One paste of flesh on all degrees bestowed, 

Aud kneaded up alike with moist'ninj blood." 

Dry den : itigismonda & Gmseardo, Ml. 

* 2. To soften ; to make soft or tender 

3. To fill with tears. 

M The moistened eye. the trembling Up. 

Are not the aigua of doubt or fear.” 

Longfellow: Building <\f the Ship. 

B. Intrans. : To become moist or wet. 

moist' -^n-cr ( t silent), a. [Eng. moisten ; -er.J 
One wlio or that which moistens. 

* moist fill, a. [Eng. moist ; Moist, 

wet. 

" Her moist ful temples bound with wreaths of quiver- 
ing reeds." Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 18. 


moist’ ness, * moyst-nes, s. [Eng. rruHst ; 
-aoss.] The quality or state of being moist, 
damp, or humid ; dampness, humidity. 

** Pleasure both kinds take in the moistness and 
density of the air.”— Bacon: Natural History. 

* moist' ry, s. [Eng. moist; -ry .] Moisture. 

"Generally fruitful, though Uttle moistry be used 
thereon.”— Fuller: Worthies, ii, 2T8. 

moist -ure, ^moyst ^r, s. [O. Fr. moi*- 

ttur , mbistour; Fr. moiteur.) 

1. That which gives the quality nr property 
of being moist or damp ; damp, wetness, 
humidity, moistness. 

"What comes from you Is but a moisture drawna 
from the earth, which gathers iuto a cloud, aud fall© 
backe upon the earth.”— Bacon : henry VII., p. 60. 

* 2. A liquid. 

’* Did be not dash the untasted moisture from him?* 
Addison : Cato. { Todd J 

* moist'-ure, * moyst-ure, v.f. [Moisture, 

s .] To moisten, to wet. 

"It wateretb aud moystureth the drye and baren 
gromid .”— Job xxxviiL, notes. (1S5L ) 

moist’ -ure -less, a. [Eng. moisfare; -Ir^s.] 

Free from moisture, inoistuess, or damp ; dry 

* moist' -y, * moist le, * moyst-ye, a. 

[Eng. Thotsf; -y.] 

1. New, fresh. 

" For were It win or old or moisty ale. 

That he hath drouke he epeketh in his nose." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 17,00). 

2. Moist, wet, full of moisture. 

"The wyude sometime moyitye and thicke, some- 
time drye aud smoothe." — Atcham : Toxophilus, bk. *i 

moi ther, mo^-tlier, v.i. & c. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A. Intrans. : To labour or toil hard. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To spend in labour. 

2. To muddle, to confuse, to distract. 

* mok'-a-dor, * mock a dour, 5 . [Sp. 

moMduT, from Lat. mucus = mucus ; Fr. »iun^ 
choir.] A handkerchief, a bib. 

me'-kah, s. [Turk.] The title of a doctor ol 
law in Turkey. 

moke (1), *. [Etym. doubtful.] A mesh of a 
net. 

moke (2), s. [Perhaps connected with IceL 
vioL-a = to doze; m,dk= dozing.] A doDkey. 
(Slang.) 

"Tiie one who rides fivm market on a moke.”— 
Thackeray : A outcomes, ch. m. 

* mok'-Jr, a. [Cf. Icel. mbkhr = a dense clnud ; 
mnl;lcri—& cloud or mist.) Muggy, dark, 
murky : as, moky weather. 

mo-lar (I), * molarc, a. & 0. [Lat. mo lari* 
= peVtaining to a mill; mola — a mill; nwlo 
— to grind.] 

A. As adj. : Having power to grind ; in- 
tended for grinding. 

" Persona, who witnting their molare teeth must 
make use of their gums for grinders."— Fuller : 
IVort/iPs ; Cheshire. 

B. As substantive : 

Anatomy (FI.): 

(1) Human : The grinding teeth or grinders. 
They are twelve in number, and arranged 
behind the bicuspid teeth, three on each aide 
above and below. They have a large crown, 
and the grinding surface is very wide. There 
is a gradation in their size, the first being the 
largest and the third the smallest. 

(2) Compar. : The teeth in mammals which 
are not preceded by a milk aet. 

molar-glands, s. pi 

Anat. : Two or three glands between th* 
masseterand buccinator muscles, and opening 
by separate ducts near the last molar tooth. 

mo’-lar (2), a. [Lat. moles = a mass ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to a mass or 
body as a whole. 


* moist' -I -fy, v.f. [Eng. moist ; i connective, 

and suff. -fy . ] To moisten. 

•• Scotland, my auld, respected Wither: 

Tho' Whyles ye rnoistify your leather. 

Burns : Postscript to Earnest Cry. 


moist-less, * moyst-les, a. [Eng. moist ; 
dess.) Free from moisture, dampness, or wet; 
dry. 

" Some clonds give snow, that lights and Uea 
A moisture moyitle\.'' 

Warner : Albums England, bk. vliL. ch. xxlx. 


mo lar'-es, s. pi. [Molar.] 

molasse', s. [Fr., from mol = aoft) 

Gent : A soft, coherent, greenish sandstone, 
occupying the country between the Alps and 
the Jura. Part of it is Miocene, and part 
Oligocene. It lias been divided into : 

(1) An Upper Miocene freshwater Molasse, 
found at CEningen, and consisting of a series 
of sandstones, marls, and limestones, some of 
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them thickly laminated. The strata seein to 
have been deposited in a freshwater lake 
holding carbouute of lime in solution. The 
great salamander, at first mistaken for human 
remains, and described in aober seriousness 
by Schttiichzcr as ,, IIomo diluvji testis,” was 
found in one bed. Camper discovered its 
reptilian character, and Cuvier recognised it 
as a salamander. Other fossils are the fossil- 
fox of (Eningeu ( Galecymts aningensis), Masto- 
don tapiroides, a fish of the genua Leuciscos, 
844 apecies of insects with, many plant re- 
maitia, inehiding Llquidumbar, Cinnainomuiu, 
and various Proteaceaj (?), Ac. 

(2) The Middle or Mariue Miocene Molassc, 
corresponding in age to the Faluns of Tou* 
raine It contains a Dryopitbecus. 

(3) The Lower Molasse of Switzerland 
(AquiUiniiin). Most of tlie beds are fresh- 
water. More than 500 species of plants have 
been found, including Ficus poputinu , the 
palm genera, Flabellaria and PUeenicites, the 
the pine germs Sequoia, Ac. The flora has an 
American facies. 

zno las -8c$, * mo Ids'-ses, s. [Fort .mela^o 
~ molasses, from Lat. mellaceus = made with 
honey, from met = honey ; Sp. melasa.) 

Food : Treacle. The brown uncrystallizable 
syrup obtained in the refining of sugar. This 
term is now more generally applied to the 
syrup imported from sugar-prodociog coun- 
tries, whilst that produced by the home manu- 
facturer is called treacle. Molasses consists, 
on the average, of 20 per ceot. water, 36 per 
cent, crystallizable sugar, 36 per cent, inverted 
sugar, 5 per ceot. organic acids and extractive, 
and 3 per cent, mineral matter. 

mold, v.t. {Mould, ©.] 

* mold (1), * molde, s. (Mould (1), <.) 

mold (2), s, [Mould (2), *.] 

* mold (3), s. [Mole (1), 5.) A mark, a spot 

” A little purple mold, 

Th\t like a rote her tilkeu Iwvvet did Lure unfold." 

Spentcr: F. V-, VI. ill. 7. 

mSl -da Vito, *. [From Moldawa, Hungary ; 
aulT. -ite (Min.).j 

Min. : A name given to the bottle-green 
mineral formerly referred to obsidian (q.v.). 
It is now shown to be an artificial glass. 

mold warp, *mold-werp, * mould - 
warp, s. [Mill. Eng. mold, molde = mould, 
earth, and icerpen = to throw, to cast ; hence, 
the animal that casta up mould or earth ; O. 
Dut. molworp; Dut. mol = a mole; lcel. mo/d- 
varpa = a mole.] A mole. [Molk (5), «., 1.] 

** Telling me of the mohlwarp mid the ant.'* 

khak' tp. : I Henry 1 1 - ., 111. L 

molo (1), * mold, a. (A. 8. mat, maal = a 
spot; rogn. with Dut. maal ; 8w. mul ; O. 11. 
Ger. meil; Oer. maid ; Gotli. mail; Lat. ma- 
cula.] A spot, mark, or anrnll permanent 
protuberance on the body ; spec., a dark- 
coloured patch on the skin, covered with hair. 

" The raoduiu pencil haply hit the mole.’' 

H httchead . On fUdtcule. 

* mole (2), u. [Lat. mola (salsa) = the (salt) cake 
used in sacrifices.) A cake oaed in sacrifices. 

” She with the mole nil In her fiuiuica devout® 
tttodw imiro the util Mr," 

Surrey . Virgil* ; -tine id Iv. 

molo (3), «. [hat. mola — a false conception.) 

Med. Juris., Physiol ., a*c. ; A shapeless tn.txs 
of tieshy substance in the uterus. Moles uiv. 
of two kinds. (1) True, enveloped in a mem- 
brane, generally filled with blood, though 
occasionally diy. On cutting into the true 
mole, parts resembling an imperfect fo*tim 
will be observed. It is always the result of 
conception. (2) False, a term applied to the 
coaguln which sometimes accompany men- 
atruatiou. They are not the products of con- 
ception, nor have the enveloping membrane 
or the fleshy texture of the troo mole. 

molo 0), *. [Fr. moU= a pier, a breakwater, 
from Lat molem, accua. of moles — u great 
heap.) 

1, Maritime Engin . ; (1) A jetty or structure 
erected before a port so as to partially enclose 
a huvbonr or anchorage, and protect it from 
the violence of the waves in the rifling. (2) A 
pier of masonry ; one Is described by Hero- 
dotus as extending around the hurltour of 
Baums. 

" With n*j>h«ltlrk ■lime the gather'd heach 
. They fiuten d ; tuiil the m«U Immense wroiit-lit on." 

Hi Uon p L., x. nod. 


2. Roman Antiq. : A mausoleum of peculiar 



mole. 

(if. Angelo, /tome.) 


form, as the Mole of Hadrian, now known as 
the Castle of St. Angelo, Uuine. 


molo (5), * moule, s. [An abbreviation of 
mold warp (q.v.). J 

1. Zoology : 

(1) Sing. : The geuus Talpa, and specially 
Talpa turopaa, the Common Mole, though 
the name is sometimes loosely applied to any 
underground borrowing mammal. The Common 
Mole is about six inches in length (including 
the tail, rather more than an inch) ; the body 
cylindrical, muzzle long and pointed, eyes 
minute; no ear-conches; the fore-feet hroad 
and fossorial, bind -reel long and narrow. Fur, 
black, soft, and velvety, with grayish tinge; 
but lighter shades often occur, aud pure white 
individuals have been observed. The normal 
food of the mole is the earthworm. It is very 
voracious, and no kind of flesh seems to come 
amiss to it, but it will not touch vegctables. 
It takes readily to tho water. The most 
common American nmles belong to the genua 
S<ulop*, the shrew mole. The star-nosed mole, 
Co mhjluru, is also common in tho United States. 
[Golden-mole, Talpa, Wa tk a-ni o le.] 

(2) PL : The family Talpidm (q.v.). 

2. Hnsbanilry : A cylindrical ping of iron, 
three or four inches in diameter, and with a 
aharp point, drawn or driven through thesub- 
aoil to make a drain. 


mole-amblystoma, s . 

Zool. : A tailed amphibian ( Amblystoma 
talpoidea), family Amblystomidfp, from the 
islands on the coast of Booth Carolina. 


molo-but, s. 

Jchthy. : A popular name for Orthagorisms 
mola , the Bhort bun-fish. Common round the 
British coasts. They generally appear floating 
on one aide, presenting the broad surface of 
the other to view. ( Yurrell .) 

mole cast, *. Tho mould thrown up by 
a mole ; a mole-hill. 

"In «prlniL]>-t tlic mofe-«ut* be apre/id, localise they 
hinder the iifl.wera .*'— Mnrttmrr : lltubandry 


mole catcher, t. Ono whose occupa- 
tion is to catch moles. 

"Oct moufmifcW cunningly moule for to kill. 

Aud burrow uid co»t tibroud every MIL" 

1'uuer ; litabandri*. 



mole cricket, *. 

Entom. : Any individual of tho gonna Gryl- 
lot.ilpa (q.v.), especially Gryllotalpa vulgaris, 
which may be . , taken an a typo. 

It is about nn \ j inch and a half 

long, dark \ / brown in co- 
lour. In the Vi // fore legs, there 

is n strong an- ft nlogy with the 

moles, tho tibiae (the parts em- 
ployed In dig ging) being 


transversely 
the body, and 
four finger- like 
processes. / \ laimts infested 

by the mole- / \ cricket are re- 

the colour of 
Mout-oocsrr which is yellow 
from the roots 
being eattMi otl by the insect in its burrowing 
operations— not for food, as Its diet is chiefly 


flattened 
to the axis of 
terminated by 

1 >rOCCHRC8. 

>y the mole- 
cog nizabhi by 
the vegetation, 
and withered, 


underground insects and worms. It flies oc- 
casionally in the evening, aud its stridulation 
produces a uote souiewhst like that of tho 
Goat-sucker. The larvae, wheo first hatched, 
are white, and they are said to be three years 
in arriving at maturity, 

mole-eyed, a. Having very email eyes; 
haviog impellent vision. 

molo-hlll, s. A little hill or hillock of 
mould thrown up by u nude when burrowing 
underground ; hence, figuratively used for any 
very small hill, ornnytiniig of very slight im- 
portance as compared with something larger 
or more important. 

Tf To make o mountain out of a mole-hill : To 
exaggerate some very trifling matter, 

molo hole, 5, The burrow of q mole. 

mole-plough, s. The mole-plough has 
a pointed non shoe, which is attached to the 
cud of a standuid nud drawn along under- 
ground, making a track like that of a mole, 
establishing a duct to lead water from the 
subsoil, pressing the earth away without 
disturbing the surface. 

molo rat, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : Spalax typhlus, a mouse like ro- 
dent, found in the south-east of Euroj^e, 
ranging eastward into Asia The eyes arc 
rudimentary and covered with skin, so that 
the unima] is quite blind; the tail is also 
rudimentary. The toes are furnished with 
powerful claws, which the animals use in ex- 
cavating their burrows. Colour, yellowish- 
brown, tinged with ashy-gray, the lower aur- 
facc with white streaks und apots. 

2. PL : The family Bpalacidae (q.v.). 
molc-shrcw, s. 

Zool. : Urotrichua, a genus of Desmans 
(Myognlida). *1 lie II airy -tailed Mole-shrew 
( Urotrichus talpoides) is found in Japan, and 
Gibbs' Mole-shrew ( U . Gilbsii) iu North 
America. 

molo-track, *. The course of a mole 
underground. 

“The pot-trap 1» * d«vp earthen vew*l (ft In the 
ground, with tho brim ov«-n MLh tlio bottom ol In* 
mole-track*."— Mortimer ; H tubunUry. 

mole-trco, s. 

Pot. : A popular name for the Capcr-5pur t «i 
(Euphorbia Lathyris), an escape in liritaiu. 

molo-warp, s. [Moldwarp.] 

* molo, v.f. [ Mole (5), «.) 

1. To clear of molea or mole-hills. 

2. To burrow in ; to form holes Id, aa a 
mole. 

* mo -lcch, *. [MoLocn.l 

mo lcc'-u lar, a. [Kng. molecule); -err.) Of 
or pertaining to molecules; consisting of 
molecules. 

“The epectra of tho*o Vfirlou«ly eonsttluted mole- 
cube ftro >cry delimit'. Mid. Mr the ■.one iU>T"e of 
molecular coui|i)tmly, hnve a •trauge tumly likenroa 
to each other.**— tone*. April S", l»*i. 

*lj The solid, tho liquid, and the gaseous 
states aie considered to be molecular states 
of bodies. 

molecular-attraction, 

Physics: An attracti<*u tending to draw 
together moleculea of the Kami) \nn\y. It is 
exerted only at infinitely atiinll «Iistaiices, and 
)iroduccs cohesion, nlimity, or adhesion. 

molccular-comblnatlon, s . 

Cheuu : The comhination of molecules with- 
out the aUrration i-f the active nloum-ity of 
any of their couslitueiitK. Water of crystal- 
lization contained in any suit is n combination 
of this natoro. 

molccular-forccs, t. j>L 

Physics : Certain nttrartious nn«l rapnlsions 
which keep lnoliTultH of mutter together 
without touching each other. 

molecular- formula, t. 

Chem. : A formula in which the atomic cotn- 
pnsitlon of a molecule is expressed, witlnmt 
reference to the manner iu which the elements 
are eoitihtucd with eneh other : thnu tin* mole- 
milar-lonimla ol lerric hydrate is Fe.Jl u U fr 
[ Formula. ) 

molecular motion. *. 

Physics: Motion seen to t-ako place whe» 


boll, ; pOtlt, Jtffol ; cat, 50 II, chorus, ^htn, bongb ; go, feom ; thin, this ; sin, as ; oxpoct, Xonophon, oxlst Ing. 
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extremely small particles of any substance 
immersed in water, or other liquid, are ex- 
amined under the microscope. It is on 
account of molecular motion in small par- 
ticles of mud in a turbid pond that the 
water is so long in becoming clear. 

molecular-quantities* s. pi 

Ckem. : Quantities taken in the proportion 
Of their molecular weights, 

molecular- volume, s. 

Chcm. : The relative volume which molecular 
quantities occupy. It is found by dividing 
the molecular weight by the specific gravity. 

molecular-weight, 8. 

Ckem. : The weight of the smallest particle 
of a compound which can exist. It is found 
by adding together the weights of all the 
atoms of the several elements which have 
united to form the molecules of the compound 
body. The molecular weight of acetic acid, 
CoH 4 0 2 = 00. 

mo lec-u-l&T'-I-t^, «. [Eng. molecular; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being molecular or 
cousisting of molecules. 

mol G CUlo, s. [Fr., from Lat. moles = a 
mass.] 

Chem.: The smallest quantity of an ele- 
ment or compound which is capable of sepa- 
rate existence, or which can exist in the free 
or uncoui bined state. 

•'I could never see the difference between the anti- 
quated system of atoms and Buffona organic mole- 
cule*."— Paley . Natural Theology, cb. xxii. 

mo len-di na'-ceous (ce as sh), mol-en- 
di nax'-l-oilS, a. [Lat. molendinarius, 
from molendinum — a mill-house, from mola — 
a mill.] 

Hot. : Having many wings projecting from 
a convex surface, as the fruit of some umbel- 
liferous plants, and of moringa. Called also 
Mill-sail shaped. 

mole'- skin, 8. & a. [From its being aoft, like 
the skin nf a mole.) 

A. As substantive : 

Fabric: A strong cotton twilled goods for 
men’s wear. A kind of fustian, cropped or 
ahorn before dyeing ; beaverteen. 

B. As adj. : Made of the material described 
In A. 

mo lest', t'.f. [Fr. molester, from Lat. molest 0 
— to annoy, from molestus — troublesome ; Sp. 
motesfar; ltal. molestare.] To trouble, to dis- 
turb, to vex, to annoy, to incommode, to in- 
terfere with. 

•‘Clarendon was informed that, while he led a quiet 
rural life, he should not be molested.”— Macaulay : 
Mist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

•molest", s. [Molest, v.) Trouble. 

" The country life had least molest.” 

Greene : iFrom the Morning Garment), p. 509. 

mol es-ta -tion, s. [Fr., from molester = to 
molest.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of molesting or dis- 
turbing ; disturbance, annoyance, interfer- 
ence ; the state of being molested or dis- 
turbed. 

From outward molestation tree.” 

IVordworth Excursion, bk. vt. 

2. Scots Law: The troubling or interfering 
with one in the possession of his lands. An 
action of molestation arises chiefly in ques- 
tions of commonty or of controverted marches 
or boundaries. 

mo lest er, s. [Eng. violest; -er.] One who 
or that which molests, disturbs, or annoys ; a 
disturber. 

" The displeaaer and molester of thousand a.’*— J I iltcm : 
Church Government, bk. iL (Pftf.) 

• mo lest ful, * mo-lest^-full* a. [Eng. 
molest; - ful[l ).] Causing molestation ; trouble- 
some, annoying, harassing. 

“ Pride ... is bated as molestfull and mischievous." 
— Barrow : Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 22. 

• mo-lest'-ic, 8. [Lat. molestia , from molestus 
= troublesome.) Molestation, trouble. 

•• Power forteleth and molestie priketb ."— Chaucer : 
Boethius, bk. iii. 

• mo-lest'-l-ous, o. [Lat. molestus.] Trouble- 
some, annoying. (I'evner : Via Recta, p. 42.) 

mol gu-la, 5. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. jioAyos 
(molgos) - a hide, a skin; probably from 
* fie \yu> ( mclgo ) = to strip off. J 


Zool. : A genus of Aseidiadse (q.v.). The 
body is attached or free, and more or less 
globular. The orifices are very’ contractile, 
the oral has six and the atrial four lobes. 
They occur between tide- marks and down to 
a depth of twenty-five fathoms. Surface 
membranous, usually covered with extraneous 
substances. Five species are recorded. 

t mo li -mcn, s. [Lat.) 

Anat. <£ Physiol. : Great effort. (Use spec, 
of menstruation.) 

M The effect of the menstrual molimen la felt by the 
whole ey»t«m.''— Tan ner: Prac. qf Medicine, ii. 839. 

* mo llm -i-nous, a. [Lat. m$limen (genit. 
moliminis) = great exertion, from molior — to 
toil, to exert one's self, from moles = a heap.) 
Massive, weighty, important, grave. 

*• Prophecies of bo vnat *nd wio/nninou* concernment 
to the •world. '— if. More: Mystery qf Godliness. 

mo -line, s. [Lat. molinus =* pertaining to a 
mill ; mola = a mill.) The crossed iron sunk 
in the centre of the upper millstone for receiv- 
ing the spindle fixed in the lower stone ; a mill- 
rynd. 

molino-cross, s. 

Her. : A cross so called from its resembling 
a mill-rynd in shape. It is borne both in- 
verted and rebated, and sometime saltire-wise 
or in saltire. 

mo-lin'-I-a, s. [Named after Dr. Molina who 
wrote in 17S2 on Chilian plants.) 

Bot. : A gen ns of grasses, tribe Festuceae, 
family Bromidae. The spikelets are nearly 
terete, in a slender panicle, with one to four 
flowers, the uppermost imperfect. The flower 
glumes awnless, with three very strong 
nerves ; fruit nearly tetragonous. Known 
species four, from the North Temperate 
Zone. One, Molina ctrrulea, is British. There 
are two varieties : M. orrulea proper , and 
M. dejexuperata : the latter is sometimes made 
a distinct species. M. varia is said by Eudli- 
cher to be deleterious to cattle. 

Mo'-lln-i^m, s. [See def.) 

Church Hist. : The tenets of Lewis Molina, 
a Spanish Jesuit, who taught in the Portu- 
guese monastery of Evora, and in 15SS pub- 
lished a book on the union of grace and free 
will. It gave offence to the Dominicans and 
others, and a Congregation in Rome was ap- 
pointed to examine the work. In their third 
Session they, on Jan. 16, 159S, thus stated 
its teaching. 

”{l) A reason or ground of Goda predestination la to 
be fouud in maua right use of hia free will. (2> That 
the grace which God bestows to enable men to perse- 
vere in religion may become the gilt of i>er8everance. 
it ia necessary that they be foreseen as consenting aud 
co-operating with the divine assurance offered them, 
which is a thing withlu their power. (3) There is a 
mediate prescience which is neither the free uor the 
natural knowledge of God. and by which Ue kuowe 
future coutingeut events before He forms HU decree." 

Frequent conferences subsequently took 
place between the Jesuits and the Domini- 
cans on the disputed points. These meetings 
were called Congregations on the Aids, i.e., 
on the aids of divine grace. 

Mo'-lin-ist, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. {PL): The followers of Lewia 
Molina. [Molintsm.] 

* mol'-i-ture, s. [Multure.] 
moll, s. [Molle.] 

mol'-lah, s. [Turk.) An honorary title given 
to any Muhammadan who has acquired con- 
sideration by the purity of his life, or who 
holds some post relating to worship or the 
application of the principles of the Koran. 

mol'-le, 8. [Lat. neut. sing, of mollis - soft.] 
Music: A term applied in mediaeval music 
to B flat as opposed to B natural, which was 
called B durum. Hence, the term came to 
signify major and minor mode, as in the 
German, e.g., A dur, the key of A major ; A 
moll, the key of A minor. Hence, too, the 
French formed the word b6mol, a flat. 

mol -lc hart, s. [Flem. mollbaert.] 

Agric.: A Flemish implement eonsistingof 
a large shovel drawn by a horse and guided 
by a man. 

* mol'-lc-moke, 8. [Mallemock.) 

mollc'-ton, s. [Fr.] Swan-skin ; a kind of 
woollen blanketing used by printers. 


* mol'-li-ate, v.t. [Lat. mollis = soft.] Tc 
make aoft or easy, 

•* Soon will you mdttiate your way." 

The Poet Bantered U702), p. IS. 

mol-ll-en-e'-sl-a, s. [Mod Lat., from Gr. 
fxoktlv (moieiti) = to go, and pjjaos {ncsos) = an 
island.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of mud-eating Cyprioo- 
dunts from tropical America, closely allied to 
Poecilia (q.v.), but with a larger dorsal fin, of 
twelve or more rays. Five species are known. 
The males are beautifully coloured, and their 
dorsal fin much enlarged. In MoUitntsia 
hdhrii , the lower caudal rays of the mature 
male are prolonged into a sword-shaped, 
generally hlack and yellow, appendage. 

* mol'-ll-ent, a. [Lat. molliens , pr. par. of 
mollio - £o soften ; mollis = aoft.) Softening, 
easing, assuaging. 

* mol'-li-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. mollient ; -ty.] 
lu an assnagiog or easing manner ; so aa to 
assuage or ease. 

mdl'-li-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. mollify: -able.) 
Capable of ‘being mollified or softened. 

* mol-ll-f f-ca'-tion, s. [Fr , from Lat. mol- 
hjicatus, pa. par. of mollifico = to mollify 
(q.v.); Sp. molificacion; ItaL mollificazione.) 

1. The act of mollifying or softening. 

•* For induration or mollification, It U to b« inquired 
what will make metals harder aud harder."— fiocon : 
Physiological Remains. 

2. Pacification, mitigation, appeasing. 

•• I am to bull here a little longer. Some mollification 
for your giant, »weet lady."— Shaktsp. . Twelfth R ight, 
i. k 

mol'-li-fi-er, s. [Eng. mollify; -er.) 

1. Ona who or that which mollifies. 

“The root hath a tender, dainty heat : which, when 
It cometh above ground to the aun and air, vaniabeth; 
for it ia a great mollifier."— Bacon : Sat. Mist., { 865. 

2. One who pacifies, mitigates, or appeases. 

mol'-li-fy, * mol-o-fy, * mol 1 fy, v.t. & L 
[Fr. mollifier, from Lat. mollified, from mollis 
= soft, and facio = to make ; Sp. Tnolificar; 
ltal. mollificare ] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To soften ; to make soft or tender. 

2. To auften, ease, or assuage, as pain. 

"They have not been closed, neither bound lift 
neither mollified with ointmeut." — Isaiah, L 6. 

3. To pacify, to appease, to aootlie, to quiat 

*• Chiron mollified hie cruel miud 
With art*" Dryden: Ovid ; ,4r< of Love, L 

4. To qualify, to temper ; to lessen auy- 
thing harsh or burdensome ; to tone down ; 
to moderate. 

*• The eric of FUnudera molefyed the mater aa moebe 
aa he in ight." — Berners : Froissart; Cronycle, voL h, 
ch. ccccxxiv. 

* 5. To make pleasant. 

” The vocal Ante, . . . 

Crowna hit delight, and mollifies the scene." 

Shenstone : The Ruined Abbey. 

* B. Intrans : To become soft. 

••I thynke hia herte wyll net be so indurate . 
but that hia liert wyll m»l if y. "^Berners: Froissarti 
Cronycle, voL L, cb. cccxcvlu. 

mol ll-net, s. [Fr. moulirut.) A mill of 
small size. 

moli'-ite, 8. [Named after C. E. von Moll; 
sutf. -i re (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Lazulite (q.v.). 

mol-Ut’-i-e§ (t as sh), s. [Lat. = moveable- 
ness, flexibility, pliability, softness ; from 
mollis = tender, pliable, soft.) 

Path. : Softening : as Mollifies ossium = 
softening of the bones. [Softening.] 

t mol-ll'-tious, a. [Lat. molli{s) = luxurious, 
with Eng. sutt. -items.) Luxurious, inviting 
to repose. * 

** Moll it ious alcove* gilt 
Snperb aa Byxant dome* that devils built." 

Browning : Bordello. 11L 

* mol'-ll-tude, s. [Lat. viollitudo, from moUis 
= soft.] Softness, weakness, effeminacy. 

mol-lu-gin'-e-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mollugo , 
genit.*t7wiia^in(is); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suft. 

Bot.: A tribe of Caryophyllacese. The 
sepals, which are nearly or quite distinct, 
alternate with the stamens when both are tha 
same in number. 

mol lu'-go, s. [Lat. = Galium Mollugo.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Molln* 
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gineae (q.v.). It consists of inconspicuous 

{ >lants with dichotomous stems, verticillate 
eaves, and cyine9 of aniall flowers. Found 
in the warmer parts of both hemispheres. 
According to Dr. Dymok, the species are 
bitter and expel bile. The dried plant of 
Mollugo hirta is prescribed in Sind in cases of 
diarrhea. 

mol liisc, • mol’-lusk, s. [Mollusca.] 

Zoo\. : An animal of tbe class Mollusca. 

mol lus‘ ca, s. pi. [Xeot. pi. of Lat. t not- 
luscus = soft, from mollis = soft.] 

1. Zool : According to Linnaeus, an order of 
Verities, distinct from Testaeea, which im- 
mediately follows it. lie placed under it a 
miscellaneous assemblage of genera which ho 
described as naked, not included in a shell, 
furnished with limbs. They were ; Actinia, 
Ascidia, Liinax, Holothuria, Sepia. Aphrodita, 
Nereis, Ac. ( Systema Nature (ed. 1707), i. 
1,072.) Cuvier made the Mollusca one of the 
four great “divisions" or sub-kingdoms of 
the Animal Kingdom, of equal rank with the 
Vertebrate, the Artieulata, and the Radiata. 
He subdiv ides it into six classes: Cephalopoda, 
Pteropoda, Gasteropoda, Acephala, Brachio- 
>oda, and Cirrhopoda. (Animat A'inydoni 
ed. Griffith). i. 61, xii. 4-5 ) Except that the 
last class has now been merged in Crustacea, 
and placed with the Artieulata or Annulosa, 
the essential features of Cuvier's arrangement 
have still been preserved. 1 o 1S43 Prof. Owen 
arranged the Mollusca in an Acephalous divi- 
sion, containing the orders Tunieata, Brachio- 
poda, and I*amellihranchia, and an Encepha- 
lou8 division, with the orders Pteropoda, 
Gasteropoda, and Cephalopoda. ( Compar . 
Anat. Invert. Animals (ed. 1843), p 260.) 
Mr. S. P. Woodward recognised six classes: 
Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, Brachi- 
opi>da, Conchifera, and Tunieata. (Manuai of 
t he Mollusca (ed. 1851, 6-8.) Prof. Huxley 
separatea from the already limited class Mol- 
luaca a class Molluscoida (q.v.). ( Introd . to 
Classif. of Animals (ed. 1860), p. 82.) Dr. 
Henry Woodward defines the Mollusca as 
animals with a soft body, without segments, 
naked or covered with a shell of one or two 
valves composed of carbonate of lime secreted 
by a fold of the skin— the mantle. They have 
a brain-mass, and foot and mantle ganglia. 
Some have an internal hard shell or cartilage. 
The symmetry of the body is bilateral. Ex- 
ample, the cuttle-tish, the anail, the oyster, 
Ac. lie makes Tunieata and the Molluscoida 
an 44 intermediate group,” and divides the 
sub-kingdom into four classes : Cephalopoda, 
Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, and Conchifera. 
(Cassell's Nat. Iiist., v. 153-4 ) Many thousand 
recent Mollusca are known, distributed 
throughout every climate and nearly every 
part of the woild. 

2. Pala’ont . ; The shells of the Mollusca 
being nil but indestructible, and easy of 
Identification, afford us a reliable means for 
ascertaining the relative age of strata. As 
some, moreover, inhabit fiesh water, others 
the laud, besides the large numbers which 
find their home in salt water, they often 
settle the fresh-water or marine origin of a 
stratum The marine ones being distributed 
also in certain zones of salt water, they 
frequently afford materials for sounding a sea 
which passed away ages ago. Next to the 
Protozoa, the oldest fossils known are Mol- 
lusea. They have abounded from Cambrian 
times till now. The longevity of molluscous 
Species (not individuals) is much greater than 
that of the Mammalia. Hence, Lyell's nr- 
ratine merit of the tertiary formations in ac- 
cordance with the relative percentage of recent 
and fossil HjHicies must not be extended beyond 
the Mollusca. 

mil- liis'- can, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. mollusc(a); 
Eng. stiff. •« a.) 

A. As ad).: Of or belonging to the clasa 
Mollusca. 

B. As rubst . : A mollusc. 

mol lus‘ cold, A & rt. (Moi.LUSCOinA.) 

A. As substantive : 

Zool. : A monitor of the group Molluscoida. 
"The connecting link twtwcen th» mnlluar* proper 
and Um moUuJoWi/i — Wood Sat. /Hit., p. 4KX 
B. As adjective : 

1. Molluscous. 

** MoHtueoUt nnlmal* frwl the ]*r of tbo*« rnplil 
Bmlulnttoipi. '—It. sprrictrr . Psychology, ch. It., p 311 

2. Belonging to Hie mollmteohla. 


mol -1 us coid a, s. pi. [Lat. mollusca) 
(q.v.)., and Gr. (eidus) = form.) 

1. Zool. : A primary division of Mollusca in- 
stituted by Milne Edwards, and in Professor 
Huxley's classitlcatioa, one of the eight 
primary groups into which he divides the 
animal kingdom. He places it tot ween the 
.Mollusca and the Cudenterata. The month is 
provided with ciliated tentacula, disposed in 
a circle or in a horseshoe shape, or fringing 
long arms ; it leads into a large or sometimes 
exceedingly large pharynx, and in two or 
three the atrial system is greatly developed. 
Dr. Ilcnry Woodward, soya that the Mollus- 
coida have the body, with shells placed dif- 
ferently to those of the Mollusca, or have a 
tubular or shell-like covering. The gills are 
more or less free or fringed with cilia, without 
the usual lameHie of the Mollusca, and they 
serve for the capture of food as well as for 
respiration ; or there may be a crown of 
ciliated tentacles. It includes the Bryozoa 
and the Brachiopoda. These in their struc- 
tures, embryonic and adult, show resemblance 
to those of Vermes, Mollusca, and Tunieata. 
Prof, lfuxley divides the Molluscoida into 
three classes : Ascidoida, Brachiopoda, and 
Polyzoa. ( Introd . to Class. Animals , 115, 116.) 

2. Palceont. : Range from Cambrian times 
till now. 

" He, however, thinks It not Improbable th«.t the 
mothucoida may ultimately require to be inerted In 
the mollusca .*— Huxley : Introd. CLus. Animals, 86. 

mol lus -cold -al, a. [Molluscoida.] Mol- 

luscoid, 

“ Thr tkighest nod lowest molluscoidal animals . . . 
•warmed U» uuinl>«r»." — Darwin : Origin of species, 
ch. XL 

mol-lus'-cous, a. [Eng. mollusc ; -oils.] Per- 
taining to the mollnsca ; having ilia qualities 
or characteristics of the mollusca. 

" Among the molluscous or aott-bodled animals.’’— 
Patterson . Zoology, p. 27. 

molluscous-animals, 5. pi. 

Zool. : The Mollusca (q.v.). 

mol lus'-cum, a. [Neut. sing, of Lat. mol - 
l use us — aolt.] 

t 1. Ord. iMng. : A mollusc (q.v.). 

** May prove that man U only tbe evolution of a 
mollutcum Hamilton; Lectures on Aletaphytict, 1. 72. 

2. Pathol. : A skin disease, consisting of 
one or more small tumours, from the size of a 
pea to that of a pigeon's egg. There is a true 
molluseum, which is contagious, and a false, 
which is non-contagious. 

*mor-lusk,8. | Mollusc. 1 

mol-lus-kig'-or-ous, a. [Eng. mollusk; 
i connective, and Lat. gcro = to bear.] Pro- 
ducing molluscs. 

"The cavity of the mollnskigcrnus sac."— Ihulcy : 
Anat. Invert. Animals, ch. vHL 

tmol lusk' ltd, s. [Lat. mollusc(us) ; auff. 
-ite (PuUvont.).] 

Palceont . : Black carbonaceous animal mat- 
ter, occurring in contrast with other colours 
in some kinds of marble. 

Mol'-ljr, s. [See ilef.] 

1. Ord. Uing. : A familiar form of the name 
Mary, formerly in general use. 

2. Ornith. : A popular name for the Fulmar 
(q-v.). 

Molly Maguiros, s. pi. 

History, <£c. : 

1. A aecrct society formed In Ireland, In 
1813, lo intimidate bai litis or process-servers 
distraining for rent, or others impounding 
the cattle or those who were unable or un- 
willing to pay rent. The members of the 
association were young men dressed up in 
female attire, and having their faces black- 
ened 

"Thr*e Molly Maguires wore Ronemlly «tout active 
ouur men, ilrvwd up in woutcii'a clothe*, with face* 
UckrtNHl or otlirrwue dWuiard; •oiuelhne* they 
wore cm|w over their cimuti'imiicra, m nut It me* they 
• mr/xred tlieuiMelvcM hi the iiiont I im tit* lie manner with 
hnrut cork about tlu-lr eym. month, atul check*. In 
this nlatc they U»ed auddenty t.» aurprlfte the nufortn- 
nate jtTlp|HT*. kec|K'r*, or |iro< , «-»w*r*rvrr», ami either 
duck tliem In Imir hole*, or l»rat them In the im*»t 
unmerciful manner, ao that the Molly Maguires tx-camr 
the terror of all onr olflclal*."— TrericA Utilities <if 
Irish Life, ch. vl. 

2. A similar society formed In 1877 in the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania. The mom* 
tors sought to effect their purpose by intimi- 
dation, carried in some eases to murder. 
Several w ere brought to Justice and executed. 


mol'-l^-cod die, s. [From Molly, a female 
name, and co<Utle (q.v,).] An effeminate 
person. (Xiang.) 

" Such a th)ad«ve«l alllr fellow aa HU onelc Pellet— 
a mollycoddle, in fact."— U&xrg* SI Lot Mill on the 
Plots, ch. lx. 

Mo loch, * Mo'-lcch, Mil com. Mil 
cham, i. [Gr. MoAox (moloch), from Ileb. 

( Molech ), in the Old Testament, except 
in l Kings xi. 7, with H (fut)= “the" pre- 
fixed = the king; cf. ^7? (mclek) = king.] 

I. Ordinary La nguage: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : Some dread or Irresistible influence 
or passion, at the ahrine of which everything 
w'ould be sacrificed. 

II. Technically : 

1, Compar. Relig . ; The distinctive Idol of the 
Ammonites (l Kings xi. 7). The commonest 
spelling of the word is Moleeh (Lev. xx. 2, 3, 
Jcr. xxxli. 35.) Amos has Moloch (v. 26). 
To show that Moloch and Milconi are the 
same, cf. 1 Kings xi. 5, 7. The Malcham of 
Zeph. 1, 5 much resembles Milcoin: in 
Hebrew it means 4 * their king.” Perhaps it 
means Molech in 2 Sam. xii. 30, and Jer. 
xlix. 1, 3. Molech was the Animouite fire 
god. He had a connection with the planet 
Saturn (the Chiun (?) of Amos v. 26). Though 
the offering of children to Moloch was for- 
bidden in the Mosnic law (Lev. xx. 2, 3), it 
was introduced not later than the reign of 
Solomon. Its special aeat during the Hebrew 
monarchy was in the Valley of llinnom. 
[Gehenna, Tophet.] Protobly at first the 
children were placed in the lira, and left 
there till they were consumed (Lev. xx, 2, 3; 
Jer. vii. 21); then after humanity, perhaps at 
the instance of the mothers, began to assert 
itself over cruel superstition, the children 
were passed hastily through the fire, so as to 
give them at least aome hope of life (Lev. 
xviii. 21 ; Jer. xxxiii. 35). [Needfire.] 

2. Zool. : A genus of Lizards, family 
Agumldie. ]t contains but one species, Moloch 
horridus , from Australia. It ia about six 
inches in length, armed on the head, body, 
limits, and tail, wdth spines of Inrge size, 
whence ite popular name, Thorn-devil. 

Mo-16 '-kam (pi. Mo lo ka -ni), s. [Russ. 
moloko = milk.] Milk-drinker; one of a sect 
in Russia who observe the laws ol Moses re- 
garding meat, forbid the use of Images or 
the sign of the cross, and consider all wars 
unlawlnl. They derive their name from the 
quantity of milk-food eaten by them. 

mo lo'-pc^i, s. pi. [Gr. pukwty (wiofo/w), genit. 
fiwAwiro? (mdldpos )= r the mark of a atripe, a 
weal.] 

PuthoL : Pcteehi* (q.v.). 

* mo-ltfs’-sc^, s. [Molasses.] 

mo-los -si, 5. pi . [Molossus.] 

Zool. : A group formed hy Dr. Dobson, 44 for 
the reception of three genera of Kinbullouu- 
ridie : Molossus, Nyetinomiis, and Chelro- 
melcs.” (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1876, pp. 702-735.) 

mo los si-nce. a. pi. [Mod. Lat molosi(us); 
Lut fem. pi. adj. suit -in<r.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of EmhaUnmiridre. It 
contains twogroujis ; Molossi and MysUeime. 

mo lds'-siis, $. [Gr. MoAo<t-<t6« (Molosso$) = 
Itolonging in Molossia, a district of Epirus, 
celebrated for producing a kind of wolf-dog 
used by shepherds.] 

1. Gr. <£■ Lat. Prosody : A foot of three long 
syllables. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the group 
Molossi. Eare close, or united at base of 
Inner margin; tragus very short; extremity 
of muzzle broad, obluseor oblinuel) truncated ; 
lips amooth, or with very Indistinct vertical 
wrinkles; back of toes covered with long 
curved hair. Range: tn-nical and sub-tropi- 
cal regions of America. Dr. Dobson enumer- 
ates nine species. 

mftr-o-thriis, s. [F.tyin. doubtful; Agassi* 
gives Gr. (m6hts) = toil, and flpovx 

((/irons) = n nmfuKCil noise; McNicoll gives 
^oAfte (mole in) s= to transplant. Cnhanis 
snggest.s that molothrus Is n mistake ; and that 
Gr. poAofipot (molot/ros) = n glutton, was in- 
tended by Swninson.] 

GrnitA, : A genus of lcteridie, with species 


boll. ; p6Tlt, J6^rl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bengh ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ^onophon, oxist. ph = t 
-clan, -tlan = shau. -tion, -sJon = shun ; -tdon, -^ion = zhun. -sloua, -tious, -sious - shus, -bio, -<llo, Ac. = b^l. dpL 
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molotto— momentousness 


ranging from La Plata to the Northern United 
States. Bill short anil stout, lateral toes 
nearly equal, claws rather small ; tail nearly 
even ; wings long, pointed. As far as is 
known, they make no nest, but deposit their 
eggs in the nests of other (usually smaller) 
birds. The best known species is Mulothrus 
pecoris , popularly known as the Cow-bird or 
Cow Blackbird, “from their keeping about 
that animal, and finding, either from her 
parasitic insects or her droppings, opportuni- 
ties for food.” The male has the neck, head, 
and anterior half of the breast light chocolate 
brown ; rest of the body black, with metallic 
lustre. The female is light olivaceous brown 
all over. Bill and feet black in both sexes. 
( Baird , Brewer , & Ridgway.) 

* mo lot’-td, s. [Mulatto.] 

* molt, * molte, pref. & pa. par. ofv. [Melt.] 
*molt, v.i. [Moult.] 

* molt'-a-ble, a. [Eng. violt ; -able.] Capable 
of being melted ; meltable. 

1 molt'-en, pa. par. or a. I Melt.] Melted ; 
made of melted metal. 

" And he made a molt™ sea, ten cubits from the one 
brim to the other.”— 1 Etnjt viL 13. 

mol' to, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: Much, very: as. molto adagio , very 
alow ; molto allegro, very quick ; molto sostenuto, 
much sustained. 

Mo luc’-ca, s. [See def.] 

Geog. (PL): An alternative name for the 
Spice Islands in the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Molucca-balm, s. 

Bot. : Molucelia, a genus of Labiatte. 

Molucca-bat, s. 

Zoo?. ; Harpyia rephalotes . the Ilarpy Bat. 
It was called the Molucca bat by Pennant and 
Shaw. It is found in the islands of Celebes 
and Ainboyua. 

raol va, $. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gadida?, erected for the 
reception of the Ling, Molva vulgaris , other- 
wise Lota molva. It differs from Lota in having 
several teeth in the lower jaw and on the 
vomer. 

mo' ly, s. [Lnt., from Gr. pi Z\v ( molu ), from 
fuuAvu) (molno) — to mitigate. ] 

1. A fabulous plant, to which were ascribed 
magic properties. It had a black root and a 
white blossom, and was given by Hermes to 
Ulysses to counteract the spells of Circe. 

" Black was the root, but milky white the flower ; 

Mol)/ the name, to mortals hard to find.” 

Pope : Homer ; Odyuey x. MS. 

2. Wild Garlic, Allium Moly. 

U Dwarf Moly is Allium Chamccmohj ; 
Homer’s Moly is A. magicum. 

mo lyb’-date, s. [Eng. molyhd(ic); -ate.] 
Chcm. : A salt of molybdic acid, 
molybdate of iron, s. 

A/in.. : A mixture of molybdite with limonite 
(q.v.). 

molybdate of lead, *. 

Min. : The same as Wulfenitb (q.v.). 
mo-lyb'-den-a, s. [Molybdenum.] 

mo-lyb’-dcn-ite, *. [Eng. Molybdenum; 

sulf. -ite (Men.).] 

Min. : A soft mineral occnrring mostly in 
foliated masses, or as aggregates of minute 
scales, rarely in tabular, hexagonal crystals. 
Crystallization, yet uncertain ; hardness, l to 
1 *5 : sp. gr. 4-4 to 4’8 ; lustre, metallic ; colour, 
lead-gray, opaque ; lamina?, flexible, sectile ; 
leaves a gray trace on paper. Compos. : sul- 
phur, 41 0; molybdenum, 59*0 = UK), eorre- 
ponding with the formula MoS 2 . Found dis- 
tributed through crystalline rocks, sometimes 
in considerable amouut. Called also Molyb- 
denum-sulphide. 

mo-lyb'-de-num, $. [Lat. molyhdtrna ; Gr. 
p.o\v(36aiva (molubtlaina) = galena (q.v.), from 
Lat. molybdus; Gr. p.oAy/33 os (molubdos), and 
p.oAv/ 35 t 9 ( molubdis ) = lead. 

Chetn. : A metallic, licxad element, dis- 
covered by Iljpiin in 1782 ; symbol, Mo ; 
atomic weight, 95*5 ; molecular weight un- 
known ; sp. gr. S*i>, It is of rare occurrence, 
but is found in combination, with sulphur as 


molybdenite, MoS”.»; with oxygen in molyb- 
denum ochre, M 0 O 3 ; and as lead molybdate, 
Mo0 2 PbO, in wulfenite. The metal is ob- 
tained by heating molybdic anhydride, or one 
of the chlorides, to redness in a current of 
hydrogen. It is a ail ver- white, brittle, almost 
infusible metal, permanent in air at ordinary 
temperatures, but when heated it oxidizes, 
and is ultimately converted into molybdic 
anhydride. It is not attacked by dilate hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acids, but is readily dis- 
solved in aqua-regia, or in hot concentrated 
sulphuric -acid. Molybdenum forms with 
oxygen the foil owing oxides : hypomolybdous 
oxide, MoO ; dimolybdous trioxide, M 00 O 3 ; 
motybdous oxide, MoOg, and molybdic anhy- 
dride, M 0 O 3 , all of relatively slight import- 
ance. It forms four chlorides, MoUl«, Models, 
M 0 CI 4 , and M 0 CI 5 ; and three sulphides, M*oS 2 , 
JI 0 S 3 , and Mo! 8 4 , the last two being acid sul- 
phides, and forming sulphur salts. 

molybdenum-oxide, s . [Molybdite.] 

molybdenum-sulphide, a. [Molyb- 
denite.] 

mo lyb' dic, md-lyb’-dous, a. [Eng. mo- 
lybdenum); - ic , -ous.J Pertaiuiug to or derived 
from molybdenum. 

molybdlc-acid, s. 

C/iei?i. ; MuOoOllo. It separates as a white 
crystalline powder, when hydrochloric or 
nitric acid is added to a solution of a molyb- 
date. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
an excess of an acid, and is used, in combina- 
tion with ammonia and nitric acid in testing 
for minute quantities of phosphoric acid. 

moly b dic-ochre, s. (Molybdite.) 
molybdic-silver, 5 . 

Min. : The same as Wehrlite (q.v.). 

md-lyb'-dine, s. IMolvbdite.] 

mo-lyb'-dite, mo lyb-dinc, e. [Eng. 

molybdenum); sulf. -ite, -me (Min.): Ger. 
molybdtt.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in groups of capillary crystals, or as an 
earthy encrustation. Hardness, 1 to 2 ; sp. 
gr. 4‘49 to 4*50; colour, straw-yellow. Com- 
pos. : oxygen, 34*29 ; molybdenum, 65-71 = 
100, corresponding with the formula M 0 O 3 . 
Also formed in crystals artificially. Called 
also Molybdenum- oxide and Molybdic-ochre. 

md-lyb-dd-me’-nite, s. [Gr. ^oAu/Wos == 
lead; (mene) — the moon, and suit'. -ite 
Mm.).} 

Min. : A mineral occurring in very thin and 
fragile lamel lie. Crystallization, orthorhombic 
(?). Compos. : a selenate of lead. Found 
with chalcomcnite and cobaltomeuite in the 
Cerro de Cachcuta, south-east of Mendoza, 
Argeutiue Republic. 

md'-ly-^rtc, s. [Gr. p6\v<n<; (molwsis) = a 
staiu ; Ger. molysit.] 

Min. : A mineral forming brownish-red to 
yellow encrustations on the lavas of Vesuvius. 
Compos, : chlorine, 05*5 ; iron, 34*5 = Iu 0 , 
corresponding with the formula Fe 2 Cl 3 . 

* momc, .<?. [O. Fr. mom*, momme, from Lat 
momus; Gr. Muyios (Mumos) = the god of rail- 
lery or mockery.] 

1. A clown, a buffoon. 

2. A stupid, dull fellow ; a blockhead. 

*• Mome, malthorse, capon. coxcomb. Idiot, patch." 

Shakesp. : Comedy q/ Error t, id. L 

mo'-ment, 5. IFr., from Lat momentum (for 
movimentum) = a movement, an iustant, mov- 
ing force, weight, from vwveo = to move ; ltal. 

& Sp. momenta.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. Momentum; impulsive power or weight. 

"Touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free-wilL J/dCon . P. L.. x. 45. 

2. Consequence, importauce, weight, value, 
influence, consideration. 

“ Matters of ETeat moment " 

Shake tp. : fit chard Ilf.. III. 7. 

* 3. An essential element ; an important 
factor. 

4. The smallest portion of time ; an instant. 
*'So soon swift iEthe her lost ground refin'd. 

One length, oue moment, hod the race obtain'd.*' 

Pope: limner; Iliad xxiiL 60 «. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Math. : An increment or decrement ; an 
infinitesimal change in a variable quantity. 


2. Mechanics : 

The movement of a force is : — 

(1) With respect to a point: The product of 
the force into the distauce of its point from 
its line of aetion. 

(2) With respect to a line : The product of 
the component of the force which is perpen- 
dicular to the line, into the shortest distance 
between the line and the direction of this 
component. 

(3) With respect to a plane: The product of 
the force into the perpendicular distance of its 
poino of application from the plane. 

^ ( 1 ) Moment of a coxipte: The product of 
either of the Torces into the perpendicular be- 
tween them. 

( 2 ) Moment of inertia : The anm of the pro- 
ducts of the mass of each particle of a rotating 
body into the square of its distance from the 
axis of rotation. 

(3) Statical moment: The moment of equili- 
brium between opposite forces. 

(4) Virtual moment of a force: The product 
of the intensity Df the force into the virtual 
velocity of its point of application. 

(5) Moment of a magnet : Th* product of the 
strength of either of its poles by the distance 
between them. Or more rigorously, a quan- 
tity which, when multiplied by the intensity 
of a uniform lield, gives the couple which the 
magnet exDerienees when held with its axis 
perpendicular to the line of force in this field. 
(Everett : C. G. S. System of Units (1875), p.5S.) 

(G) Moment of momentum : [Momentum, *J1 . 

* md’-ment t v.t. [Moment, *.] To arrange 

to a moment. 

" AH accidents are mlnoted and momerdeJ ly Divine 
Provideuce. ”— Fuller: Worthies, ii. 83*. 

* mo -ment’-al, a. [Eng. moment; -dl.] 

1. Lasting only for a momeut ; momentary ; 
very brief. 

“Not one mnmental minute doth ahe swerve." 

Breton : Sir P. Sidney's V urania. {1636.) 

2. Momentous. 

* md-menf-al-ly, cAv. [Eng. numental; *?y.j 
For a momeut ; momentarily. 

"Air but momentaUy remaining In our bodies, hath 
no proportionable sp.^e lor Its conversion.*— browns ; 
Vulgar Errourt. 

* mo-mcn-ta-ne-ous, * mo mcn ~tane, 
* mo -mcn-tan-y, a. [Lat. momentaneus , 
from momentum = a moment ; Fr. momentane c.j 
Lasting but a moment ; momentary. 

" Howe short and monu-nl me the pleasure of this 
flithie fleah is. '—ztoio . The Mercian* (an. 74V). 

* mo- ment - run - 1 - ness, * mo- meat- 
an-i-nesso, s. [Eng. momentany ; -ness.] 
Momentariness. 

“ Howe doth the momentanineur of this misery add 
to the misery."— Eishop Hull: Character o/ Man. 

* mo’-mcn-tan-y, a. [Momentaneous.) 
mo -ment-ar-i-ly, adv . [Eng. momentary; 

- to -1 

1 . For a moment ; ao as to last only a 
moment. 

2 . Every moment ; from moment to moment. 

mo’-ment -ar-i ness, s. [Eng. momentary ; 
-ness.] The* quality or state of being mo- 
mentary; arief duration. 

mo -ment-ar-y, * 1 . [Lat. momentarius, from 
momentum = a moment (q.v.).J Lasting only 
for a moment ; done or past iu a moment. 

“ The fit Is momentary.* Shake* p. : Macbeth, ilL 4. 

* mo -ment- ly, adv. [Eng. moment ; -?y.] 
From moment to moment; every moment; 
momentarily. 

" I hear ye momently above, beneath. 

Crash with a frequent coufilct.” 

Byron : Matured, i. 1 

mo-mcnt'-OUS, a. [Lat. momentosus, from 
momentum = a moment (q.v.).] Of moment ; 
of weight or consequence ; Weighty, im- 
portant. 

"A momentous question which admitted of no 
delay.”— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

mo-ment-ous-ly, adv. lEng. momentous; 
-ly.] In a momentous degree; weightily; 
with great weight, consequence, or importance. 

md-ment’-ous-ness, s. [Eng. momentous; 
-n«ss.] The quality or state of l»eing moment- 
ous ; importance, weight, moment 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 3 t, 
or, wore, W 9 U, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw« 
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xno-ment'-um, s. [Lat. for movimentum, 
lrom moveo = to move.] 

L Ordinary language: 

1. An impulse, an Impetus. 

“That TnATTu-ntum of IgTionwee. rnjhn<-w, preaurnn. 
tlon. and lu*l of plunder which uuthuu lea lh-co •bio 
to remt. 1 *— Murk* : On IK* french Revolution. 

2. A constitaent or essential element, 

IL Meek. : The f *rce possessed by matter 
In motion ; Urn product of the mass by the 
velocity of a body. Thus a ball of four pounds 
weight moving uniformly at the rate of 
eighteen feet In a second would have double 
the momentum that one of three pounds 
weight moving at the rate of twelve feet per 
second would possess, for 4 x 18 is 72, sud 
S x 12=3(3, or half cs much. The force of 
percussion, that is, the force with which a 
moving body strikes an object, is the same in 
amount as the momentum of the former. 

*■ If L stand* fur leinrth. T for time, and M for mass, 
than momentum U —t'*— E*erctt: C. O. S. Ryttem qf 
Unitt (WS). ch. L, p. &. 

H Angular momentum: The product of 
moment of inertia by angular velocity, or 
the product of momentum by length. If M 
stands for mass, L for length, and T for time, 

than angular momentum is Called also 

Moment of Momentum. (E'crctt : C. G. S. 
System of Units (1875), ch. i., p. C.) 

mo -mf-er, a. [Fr., from O. Fr. mom^r = to 
in'uiini, to mask oneself. 1 A name given in 
con>mpt or ridicule by the French and Swiss 
Calvinists, in ISIS, to certain persons, chieily 
Swiss, who seceded from their communion. 

* mom'-fsh, a. [Eng. mom(t); • ish .) Foolish, 

’* Discovered lye* to momuh mouthes.” 

Yerset prejLtcU to Goo-jet Eglogu 

• mom'-mcr-y, s. [Mummery.) 

mo mor'-di ca, a. [From Lat. mordco (perf. 
mourn rr/r') = to bite, because the seeds look as 
if bitten.] 

Hot. : A genus of Cncnrbitaccae, tribe Cn- 
curbitca?. The leaves are lobed or compound, 
the flowers white or yellow, monoecious or 
dioecious. Males with three stamens ami 
zigzag anthers, two of thorn two-celled, the 
third one-cellcd. Fruit fleshy, prickly, or 
warty. Found in the hotter parts of both 
hemispheres. Momordioa, Charantia has a 
bright orange-yellow fruit, one to six inches 
long. It ia cultivated throughout India. Two 
varieties of it nre known in Bengal. After 
being washed in hot water to diminish its 
bitterness, it Is eaten by tha Hindoos in their 
curries. It is used in India internally as a 
laxative, and ns nn ointment for sores; the 
juice as a mild purgitive for children; the 
astringent root in hwmorrhoitls. The fruit 
and leaves are used as nn nnthelmintic, also 
in piles, leprosy, and jaundice. The former 
is tonic, stomachie. and given in diseases of 
the spleen and liver, jtf. dioica grows wild in 
India, where the young and tender fruit is 
cat*n by the natives with tlm tuberous roots 
of the female plant. The root is used nlso to 
stop bleeding from piles, and in’ bowel com- 
plaints. Ainslic says that when mixed wflh 
cocnannt, pepper, nnd red sandal-wood and 
applied in the form of a liniment it relieves 
headache. M. cochinch inensis is eaten. The 
fruit, of jtf. Balsttmina lias a smooth orange or 
ydlow fruit, one to four inches long. Pickled 
or sUiejied iu oil, it is a vulnerary. M. Elute* 
rum, called also Ecbalium ngreste, Is the Squirt- 
ing Cucumber (q.v.). M. opcrcuUitu ton drastic 
purgative. The truit of M. momdclpha, called 
also Cordum intlicA, Is eaten by tbu natives 
of India in their curries. 

d 5 mor -df ^Inc, 5. [Mod. Lat. momor - 
dic(n); sutr. -me (tv u.).] 

Ckm.; The same us Featurin' (q.v.). 
(Gmrrvd.) 

ino -mSt, *. [Motmot.J 

mo mot’- Id no, t. pL [Mod. Lat. momol(us); 
Lat, fern, pi udj. -u/or.] 

Ornith. : Mot mots; n family of llsslrostml 
plcarian birds, ranging from Mexico to Put u* 
gnav, uml to the west c«mst of Ecuador, but 
having their head -quart era in Central America. 
Six genera am known. 

IDO mo’ tus, a. [Latinised Amin irwtmot (q.v.).] 
Ornith . ; Mot mot, tho typical genus of the 
family Moinotld.efq.v.). Tun H)*eciesarc known, 


ranging from Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia, 
one sjncies extending to Tobago, and one to 
Western Ecuador. Tha general plumage Is 
green, and most of the species have tha strange 
Jubitof denuding tho central rectrices of tua 
web with their beaks. [Spatule, 2.) 

mo mus, s. [Gr. fiwyuo<: (monos) = (1) ridicule, 
(2) see def.] 

I. Gr. Myth. : Ridicule personified ; tho 
critic god, the son of Night. (Hesiod : Theng., 
21.) He blamed Vulcan for not having placed 
a window iu tho human breast. 

* 2. Ord. Lang. : One who carps at every- 
thing ; a querulous person, 

Jfomrw* lattice : An imaginary* window in 
ihe human breast that tho thoughts might bo 
seen. 

•* W«ro .Vnmiut lot tic* In our hreftnf*. 

>ly ton l might brook to oiM*n )t more 'wtdrly 
Thiui Ihimu* lij/Ton ; Werner, iiL 1. 

mon mon-o-, jrrtf. [Gr. (monos) = 

alone, sole.] A common prcllx in words 
derived from the Greek, and signifying unity 
or singleness. 

mo'-na, s. [Sp. & I tal. = an old woman.] 

Zool. ; Cercopithcc us vvona, a monkey from 
Senegal. It is remarkable for its brilliant 
coloration; tha head being olive-yellow, 
with n black stripe on the forehead; yellowish 
whiskers and a purple face. The back is 
chestnut-brown, nnd there is a white spot on 
each side near the root of the tail, which is 
black. (Mivart.) 

mon-a-can'-thus, s. [Prcf. mon-, and Gr. 
dxav<?a (akantha) =* a spine.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of plectognathous fishes, 
family Sclerodermati, group Balistina. Th^re 
is only one dental spine, and the rough scales 
are so small as to give tho skin a velvety ap- 
pearance. Adult males of some species have 
minute spines nrranged in rows on each side 
of tho tail, or the spines of the scales de- 
veloped into bristles. Common in the Atlan- 
tic, sometimes wandering to the British 
coasts. Fifty species are known. 

mon-&£'-c-tin, s. [Pref. mon-, and Eng .acetin.) 

Chem. : QjIlsCOID^O-CoIIaO). Glyceryl di- 
hydrate acetate. A colourless oily liquid 
obtained by heating glyeerina with glacial 
noetic ncid for some time, to a temperature of 
100*. It is miscible with a small quantity of 
water, but is decomposed by a large quantity. 

• mon'-a-chal, a. [Eccles. Lat. monaeftofis, 
from mbnachus = a monk (q.v.); Fr. & j'-p. 
monacal; Ital. monacal.] Pertaining or rela- 
ting to monks or monastic life ; monastic. 

mon'-a-chism, s. [Fr. monachisme, from 
Eccles. Lat.’nionacAiM = a monk,] The system 
of monastic life ; monkery, monkistiness. 

"Whftl labour i» to t*s endured turn biy over vol um ea 
of rut>bl«h iu tin* rest. Fiun<ucouf Worcester, II anting, 
don. Shneou ut Durliam, H»ve*lfn. Mattbew of West- 
minster, mid many others of oImcuixt note, with all 
their Ht iwtHiiBins, 1* u i>cn:ujeo U> think ."— JJiltcm - 
llat. ling., bk. Iv. 

TI The ultlmato fact on which mnnaehism 
rests is that many people are boru with a 
tendency to contemplation rather tlmn to 
active exertion, and, if pious, consider that 
they will bo more free from temptation to sin 
by retiring from tho ordinary world. Ilot 
climates tend to strengthen these feelings, 
nnd niouaeliism 1ms flourished more luxuriantly 
in Asia, Africa, and Southern Europe, than in 
tho colder north. 

(1) Ethnic Monachism : Tho most gigantic 
development of monachism tho world lias ever 
seen was that of Bnoddliism (q.v.), nnd it was 
the earliest In point of date. 'Ihe .lain system 
to nlso monastic. Brahmanism possessed it 
to n less, but still to a ctuiRiderabln extent. 
Of tlm Hindoo Triad tho worship of Brahma 
scarcely exists; connect** 1 with that of 
Vishnu nnd Siva theru nre ninny monastic 
order* or seets. Of the former, Pr. Horace 
I lay man Wilson enumerates nineteen, nnd of 
the latti r eleven, with fourteen others, some 
subdivided (HW.W (18*2). i. 12). furiously 
enough, most of them nnwn about tho same 
dates na tho leading religious oiders of 
Christendom were instituted, us if Oriental 
nnd Western minds advanced equally, or some 
cause hail operated simultaneously lsdh in 
the East and the West 

(2) Jewish Momtehism: The Nazarib's wero 
an ascetic tect temporarily under vows, but 


not bound to celibacy, which is nowhere 
enjoined even on priests under the Mosaic 
law. Elijah and John the Baptist liad monas- 
tic tendencies (1 Kings xvii. 3, 4, xix. 1-9; 
2 Kings i. 8; Matt. iii. 4). But genuine 
Jewish inonasticism, w:th its celibacy gg well 
ns its nscotici-sm nnd seclusion Trout society, 
seems to have begun with the Kssencs (q.v.), 
cm! to have been continued b> the Therapeutic 
(q.v.). 

(3) CTircsfuin Monachism : In the second 
century certain persons who aimed at stricter 
piety than their in ighbours, often held con- 
verse together without quite separating from 
society. They were called ascetics, and were 
the successors of the 1 hcra]>eutn\ who prepnred 
the way for the rise or monachism. In the 
third century Paul ranged through the desert 
of Thebais in Upper Egypt during the Deeian 
persecutions. lie anil others who acted 
similarly were called Anncliorcts or An- 
chorites, or persons who retire from society, 
recluses, solitaries [Anchorite], also ere- 
mites or hermits, that is, persons who liva 
iu the desert. [Eremite.] They frequently 
resided in caves. In 305 Anthony, an 
Egyptian monk, collected many of the ere- 
mites mto communities. These were colled 
coenobites from their living in common. In 
this he was largely assisted by his disciple 
Pachoinius. Tho same discipline spread 
through Western Asia and Europe. From 
among the Eremites who lived apart from 
each other sprung the isaral»aite.s and Gyro- 
vagi (Vagabond monks), disreputable laces, 
the Stylites, or Pillar Saints, associated forever 
with the name of Simeon, who died in 451, 
with other ramifications. At tlrst all the 
monastic establishments followed the rule of 
Pachoinius, but in the early part of the sixth 
century St. Benedict introduced new regula- 
tions, and all the monastic orders for some 
centuries were Benedictine. Many ordinary 
monks becoming corrupt, the new Order of 
Canons wns instituted lu the twelfth century, 
and, ns the great wealth which their com- 
munities had acquired was believed to be one 
of tho main causes of thut corruption, there 
arose, In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, different mendicant orders, the mem- 
bers of which vowed poverty. [Mendicant- 
ordeus.) At tlrst all the monks were laymen ; 
now they consist of three classes : (1) priests ; 
(2) choir monks, in minor orders ; and (3) lay- 
brothers, who net ns servants and labourers. 
Originally they were under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop, but ultimately they were exempt 
from all authority except that of the Holy 
See. The influence of the mendicant orders 
was on the wane Ht the Reformation, and the 
Jesuits took their place. At that date many 
monasteries in England and elsewhere were 
deprived of their endow ments and suppressed. 
Those of France were swept nwny in the first 
Revolution. Though since restored, they have 
not attained their former importance, IMon- 
ASTEnv, Monk, Nun.) 

mon'-a chus, s. [l^t., from Or. povaxoc 

(mondehos) — a monk.] 

Zool. : A genus of Phocidir, called by F. 
Cuvier Pelagius. Momtchus aitneenter to the 
Monk-seal (q.v.). M. tropical is, a Jumaicae 
apecics, is probably distinct 

mon-&c-tin-6r-lf-<lro, s. [Tret mon - ; 
Mod. Lat. actincUti =■ n little ray, ami Lat 
fern. pi. adj. sufl’. •Wo*.] 

Zool. : A name usually given t*> n sub-order 
of SiUetopongUe, more properly called M ninx- 
onidie (q.v ), since tlu*y ai*e characterized by 
being uni-axr.il, uot by being one-rayed. 

mon’-ftd, s. [Lnt. mount (ge*iit. mnnadis)= n 
loot, from Gr. (mn*ni-<) sr n unit, foun 

/ioi-os (ntoitos) s= alone, Mugle; Sp. muNuda; 
lUil. momidc.] 

I. Ga/. Jxi n< 7 . : An ultimate ntom or mole- 
cule ; n simple Kiikstanco without jarte ; a 
prirrinry constitm iil of matter. 

“lint Hml w hit'll !■ of mor* tin*m**n( j-rt: *r hurt 
the .uOhftrtty ul i% f.uii.nu t*y(|i t optaii f<*r 

I III*, tint I'ytlinUiim* 111* >h«ii<i Ij. xi iiimli Ia KihI i»t, 
».r* li 'UililiC rim hut tMr}K>iu*l »Uau*'-tW»fwU .* 
/»•«!. Sttitem, f li 

II. Technically : 

1. Chnn. : Univalent element. A name given 
to those* elements which can directly unite 
with, ur replace, nne ntom of Indrogeit in a 
compound. Thn tnorta<l elements nru hyilro- 
gen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, ruthenium, cat- 
sum i, and silver. 


boll, btfjf ; piSilt, JifxVl ; cat, 90 U, chorus, $hin, bonph ; go, feem ; thin, {Iris ; sin, ary ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Inff. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shim ; -[don, -jion = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -clous = situs, -bio, -Ulo, &c. = byl, dpL 
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monadaria— monarchy 


2. Philol. : A monosyllabic word or mot ; 
apecif., a monosyllabic root of the isolating 
class of languages. 

3. Philos . : A term first used by Giordano 
Bruno (circ. 154S-1600), and adopted in a 
slightly different sense and brought into 
prominence by Leibnitz <1048-1710). To avoid 
the Atomism of Gassendi, lie conceived a 
number of true unities, without extension, but 
endowed with the depth of an internal life, 
thus distinguishing them from atoms, (Merc.) 

•' Monad In the term giveu by Leibnitz to simple jm- 
extended substance ; that Is a substance which hin 
the power of action ... All monads have Ideas, but 
the lde.’is of the different monad* Are of different 
decrees of clearness. God is the primitive monad, the 
primary substance : ail other monads are itafulgura- 
tions. God has none but Adequate ideas. Every soul 
is a monad. Plants and minerals are. as it were, sleep 
lug monads with uuennscious ideas. In plants these 
ideas are formative vital forces: in animals they take 
the fonu of sensation aud memory ; in human souls 
they disclose themselves in consciousness, reason ; 
they approach, though they do not attain, the clear- 
ness oi the adequate ideas possessed by God."— Mist. 
Pantheism, it. 207, 208. 

4. Zool. : (See extract). 

"No better illustration of the Impossibility of 
drawing any sharply defined distinction between 
animals and plants caa be found, than that which is 
supplied by tns history of what are termed Monads 
The name of Monad baa heen commonly applied to 
minute free or fixed, rounded or oval bodies, provided 
with one or more long cilia, aud usually provided with 
a nucleus and a contractile vacuole. . . . Some are 
locomotive conditions of indubitable plants ; others 
Are embryonic conditions of as indubitable aaimais. 
Yet others are embryonic forms of organisms which 
Appear to be as much Animals as plants ; and of others 
•it is Impossible to say whether they should be re- 
garded as animals or as plants .' It uxley : Anat. 
//inert. Animals, pp. 44, 45. 

monad radical, s. 

Chem. : A compound radical which can re- 
place one atom of hydrogen, or which requires 
only one equivalent of a monad element to 
aatisfy its active atomicity. 

• mon-a-dar -i a, s. pi. (Lat. monas , genit. 
monad(is); neut. pi. adj. suff. -arm.] 

Zool. : De Blaiuville’s name for the In- 
fusoria. 

mon a-del -phK-a, s. pi. [Pref. mon- (q.v.); 
Gr. dSeA<f>ds ( ruielphos ) = a brother, and Lat. 
neut. pi. adj. suff. -ia.] 

Pol.: The sixteenth class In Linnaeus’s 
system. The stamens constitute a single 
*• brotherhood " or bundle, being united with 
a single tube. There are seven orders, Trian- 
dria, Pentandria, Heptamlria, Octandria, Dec- 
andria, Dodecandria, aud Polyandria (q.v.). 

t mon & del-phi-an, a. k s. [Mod. Lat. 
vwnadelph\(a) ; Eng.* suff. -an.) 

Botany : 

A. As adj. : Tlie same as Monadelphous 
(q.v.). 

B. As subst. : A plant of the Linoaean class 
Monadelplua (q.v.). 

mon-a-del’ phon, $. [ Monadelphi a. ] 

Bot. : A column of stamens united into a 
tube. 

mon a del'-phous, a. [Mod. Lat. monadel- 
ph(ia); Eng. suff. -ous.) 

Bot.: Combined into one “brotherhood,” 
or bundle ; having all the stamens united 
into a single tube, as in the Malvaceae. 

•mon-Sd'-ic, * mon-ad -ic-al, a. [Eng. 
monad; -ic ; -icnl.] Having the nature or 
character of a monad. 

“The monndicnl couaiateacy of th« matter being lost 
In the production of the ajther ."—More: Defence of 
Phil. Cabbala (App.), cb. ix. 

mon ad -I dro, mon-a-dl’-na, s. pi. TLat. 
monas (genit. monad(is) ; fern. pi. adj. suff. 
•idee, or neut. -ina.) 

Zool. : A family of Rhizopods, order Fla* 
gellata. They were classed, under the name 
Monaclina, by Ehrenberg, as Infusoria. There 
is a nucleated corpuscle, with a vacuole and 
an external thread-like appendage or tail-like 
lash. They are developed in organic infu- 
sions. Some are only inch lou S- 

t mon- Xd-i -form, «. [Lat. monas (genit. 
monnrffs) = a monad, and forma = form, ap- 
pearance.) Having the form or appearance of 
a monad. (Owen.) 

mon-a-di'-na, 5. pL [Monadid^e.) 

mon-ad ol -o gy, s. [Fr. La Monndalogie , 
the title of a sketch written by Leibnitz in 
1714, and intended for Prince Eugene of Savoy. 


It was not published till 1720 (in a German 
translation), and the original French did not 
appear till 1839. Gr. /u.ovdg (monos), genit. 
H ova do? (monados) = a unit, and Aoyos {logos) 
— a discourse.) 

Philos. : The name given to that portion of 
the philosophical system of Leibnitz which 
considers physical bodies as aggregates of par- 
ticles or atoms. 

*' Modern biology presents us with an illustration of 
the monndology, in its conception of the organism as 
constituted by an iu finite uumler of cells, each cell 
haling an independent life of itsown— origin, develop 
meut. and death. The comj>ouad result of all these 
separate lives 19 the life of the organism.' - — U. H. 
Lewes: Hist, Philos. (1880), p. 287. 

mo nal , s. [Native name.) 

Omith . : [ Impeyan-pheasant.) 

mon-am'-ide, s. [Pref. 77wn-, and Eng. amide. ] 

Chem.: A name given to organic nitrogenous 
bodies, derived from one molecule of am- 
monia. the hydrogen being replaced wholly 
or partly by acid radicals. 

mon-am’-ine, 5. [Pref. mon-, and Eng. amine.) 

Chem. : A term applied to certain organic 
bases, derived from ammonia by the replace- 
ment of one or more atoms of hydrogen by 
monad positive radicals. 

t mon-an'-der, s. [Monandria.) 

Bot. : A plant belonging to the Linoaean 
class Monaudria (q.v.). 


mon-an'-dri-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
men-, and Gr. dtojp ( aner ), genit. avSpos (an- 
dros ) = a man.) 

Bot. : The first class in Linnaeus’s system. 
It consists of plants with only one stamen. 
There are two orders, Monogynia and Digy- 
nia (q.v.). 

m on- an- dr 1 an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. monan - 
dria(q.v.); Eng. suff. -an.) 

Botany : 

A. As adj. : The sameasMoNANDROus(q.v.). 

B. As subst. : A plant of the Linoaean class 
Monandria (q.v.). 

mon-Sn'-dric, a. [Eng. monandr(y ); -ic.) 
Belonging to or in any way connected with 
the practice of monandry ; practising mon- 
andry (q.v.). 

** Such customs as prevailed In ancient Britain, and 
their perpetuation after marrin-e had become monan- 
dric.“—d. F. MacLcnnan : Studies i/i A ncient Hut., 
p. 272. (Note.) 

mon an' drous, a. [Mod. Lat., &c. monan- 
dr{io); Eng. suff. -aits.) 

Bot. : Having only one stamen ; of or be- 
longing to the class Monandria (q.v.). 

mon-an'-dry, s. [Gr. povos (vwnos) = alone, 
single, and ovrjp {aner), genit, dvSpos (aadros) 
=. a man, a husband.) 

Anthrop. : That form of marriage in which 
one man espouses one woman. [MAaaiAoe, 

POLYANDRY.) 

•* We thus see exhibited In Sparta, at one and 
the same time, promiscuity in its highest polyandnc 
form, and lingering round a growing practice of mon- 
andry." — l. F. MacLcnnan : Studies in A ncient His- 
tory. p. 273. 

mon-&n’~thous, a. [Gr. /xovov {monos) = 
alone, single, and di ^05 (aiff/ias) = a flower.) 

Bot. : Producing but one flower; applied to 
a plant or peduncle. 


mon -arch, s. & a. [Fr. monarque , from Lat 
monarcha, from Gr. /uovdp\rj« (monarch) = a 
monarch : pov 09 {monos) = alone, and dpx« 
(arc/ 10 ) = to rule, to govern ; Ital. <fc Sp. mon - 
area.) 

A* Assubstanriw; 

1. A sole ruler, a supreme governor; one 
invested with supreme authority, as an 
emperor, a king or queen, a prince, &c. : a. 
sovereign. 

“The prince whom I ciow call (as I haue often before) 
the monarch of England. King or Queene."— Smith : 
Common-wealth, bk. iL, ch. iv. 

2. One who or that which is superior to all 
others of the same kind. 


Mont Bl me is the monarch of mountains s 
They crowu'd him long ago." 

Byron : Manfred, 


L l. 


3. One who presides; the president, patron, 
or presiding genius. 

" Come, thou monarch of the vine. 

Plurnpy Bacchus, with pink eyue." 

shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, IL T. 


B, Asatfj. : Supreme, ruling. 


mo nar'-cha, s. [Gr. porapxq (monarch*) — % 
governess, a‘feinale ruler.) 

Omith. : A genus of Muscicapid® ; twenty- 
eight speciea are known, from Australia, Tas- 
mania, the Moluccas, Caroline, and Marquesas 
Islands. The plumage is brilliant ; Monarcha 
Joricata is black and white, the throat scaled 
with metallic blue ; iff. chrysomela, brilliant 
black and bright orange ; M. telescophthal - 
mata , the Spectacled Flycatcher, is pure white 
and velvety black, with a broad azure fleshy 
ring round the eye. The last two were found 
in New Guinea by the naturalists of the 
“Coquille.” 

* mo nar'-clial, a. [Eng. monarch ; -al.] Be- 
fitting a monarch ; princely, sovereign, regal. 

•* Satan . . . with monarchal pride. 

Conscious of highest worth, un mov'd thus spake.” 
Milton . P. L.. IL 428. 

* mon’-ar-cliess, s. [Eng. monarch ; -«*.] 
A female monarch. 

* mo nar-chi-al, a. [Eog. monarch ; -iaL] 
Monarc hical. 

mo-nar’-clu-aii* a. & s. [Lat. monarchia; 
Gr. povap\ia (monarchia) = monarchy ; Eng. 
suff. -an.) 

A. .4s adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or belonging to monarchy. 

2. Church Hist. : Of or belonging to the aecfr 
described under B. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): The followers of Praxeas. 
a celebrated man and confessor who lived at 
Rome in the second century. He rejected the 
distinction of three Persons in the Divine 
Essence, and according to Tertullian (Liber 
contra Praxeam) contended for the monarchy 
of God. Christ was regarded as the Son of 
God, to whom the Father so joined himself as 
to be crucified along with the Son, wheuce 
the Monarchians were called also Patripas 
sians (q.v.). (Mosheim: Church Hist., cent 
ii., pt. ii., ch. v., § 20, <fcc.) 

mo nar chic, mo-nar -«luc-al, * mo 
nar'-chick, a. [Fr. monarchique, from Gr 
povapxLKos (vwnarchikos), from povap\os (mo 
narckos) = ruling alone.) 

1. Vested in a single ruler; presided over by 
a single governor. 

** Monarchical their State, 

But prudently confined, and mingled wise 
Of each hannooioua power." 

Thomson : Liberty , Ir, 6SV 

2. Of or pertaining to monarchy. 

mo-nar'-chio-al-ly, adv. [Eng. monar 
chical ; -ty.) In a' monarchical manner; after 
the manner of a monarchy. 

* mon arch i§nx, s. [Eng. monarch; -ism.) 
The principles of monarchy ; love of or per- 
ference for monarchy. 

* mon arch-ist, s. (Eng. monarch ; -is/.) 
An advocate or supporter of monarchism. 

M 1 proceed to examine the next supposition of the 
church mona rchuts. ''—Barrow : of the Pope's Supre 
macy. 

* mon -arch-ize, v.l. & i. [Eng. monarch 
-ize.) 

A. Trans. : To rule over as a monarch. 

** Britain- founding Brute first monarchiz'd the land." 

Drayton : Poly-Otbion. a. 6. 

B. Intrans. : To act the monarch ; to play 
the king 

“ A humor of monarch ising and nothing else It tat" 
~-T. Sashe ; Terrors of the Might. 

* mon'-arch iz or, t mon’-arch-i^-er, «. 

[Eng. monarchic) ; -er.) An advocate of 
monarchical government ; a monarchist. 

* mon’-ax-clio, S. [Monarch.) A crack, 
brained Englishman affecting the airs of an 
Italian. 

•• A phantasm, a Monarcho, and one that makes sport." 

Bhakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost. iv. L 

mon'-ar-chy, * monarche, * monarchio 

s. [Fr. monarchie, from Lat. monarchia ; Gr* 
povap\ta (monarchia) — a kingdom; povapxoc 
(monarchos) = ruling alone : mo^os (7iumos) = 
alone, and apxto(arcAo) = to rule ; So. monar - 
quia; Ital. monurcAia.j A atate or govern- 
ment in which the eupretne power ie in th# 
hands of a aingle person, whether such mon- 
arch or ruler l>e elected or come into power 
through ioheritaoce or force; also, such % 
aystem of government. 

Limited Monarchy : [See limiteo, ^ (3) .] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, fattier ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p«K 
or, wore. w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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mon-ar'-da, s. [Gained after Nicolas 
Mnnardez, a' physician of 8 eville, la the 
sixteenth ceotury.J 

Bot . : The typical genus of the weothaeeous 
tribe Muoaruere. The leaves of Monarda 
didyma, ao American species, are used for 
tea. [Oswzoo-tea.) its nowera are a brilliant 
scarlet. Moaariiu Jistulosa , an American herb 
with a sweet scent, is a febrifuge ; M. punctata 
yields a kind of camphor. 

monarda-camphor, s. 

Chrm. : C 10 II 14 O. The camphor or stearop- 
lene of Mowirao punctata. It forms shining 
crystals, which melt at 48\ and resolidify at 38*. 

monarda oil, #. 

Chrm . ; (Cjo 11 14 ) 30 . The essential oil of 
Monarda pn nctata. It is a yellowish-red 
liquid, having an odour of thyme, boiliog at 
224*, and easily acquiring the consistency of 
resin by oxidation. 

mon ar'-do-se, #• pl» [Mod. Lat, monanf(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. mlj. suif. -ere.) 

Bot , : A tribe of Labiatre. It Is divided into 
three families : Salvidje, Rosmariniche, aud 
Honninidae. 

mon as, 3 . [Gr. juoeas (monos) =• a unit.) 

Zool, : A genus of Flagellata, eub-order 
Paotostomata. .Monos Daliingerl , ioch 
la length, has ona flagellum, flexible at first, 
and becoming rigid towards the base In old 
specimens. 

m5n-as-ter' I-al, a. [Lat. monasterialis, 
from rnOTioslerium=: a monastery (q.v.) ; ltal. 
moruwtcrfa^.) Of or pertaiuiog toa mooastery. 


mdn-a-tSm- 10 , a. (Pref. num-, and Eng. 
afomtc.1 Containing one atom. 

monatomic -alcohol, $, 

Chrm.: An alcohol containing only one 
atom of replaceable hydrogen, In the oxatyiic 
portion of the radical. 

monatomic element, *. 

Chrm, : An element containing one mons- 
tomic molecnle. The monatomic elements 
are mercury, cadmium, and zinc. 

mo nanl’, 3 . [Native name.) 

Omiih . : [Impeyan-pheasantR 

mon-ix-Sn'-I-dee, 3 . pL [Pref. mon*; Or, 
d$u>v (axon), genit. <££okk (aroao«) = an axis, 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. snff. -ida*.] 

Z 00 L : A sub-order of Silicispongite. distin- 
guished by the presence of uni -axial, and the 
absenca of tetractinellid and hexactinellid 
spicules. Schmidt divides the sub-order Into 
five families: Renierinae, Dcsmacidina*, Sub- 
eriLidinse, Cbalinopsidioie, aud Chalioeaj. 

mo'-na-zite, 3 . [Gr. pov<L£u> (monazo) = to 
be solitary ; snfT. -itr (.Vin.).] 

Min. : A rare mineral, occurring only In 
Isolated crystals. Crystallization, mouoclioic. 
Hardness, 5 to 5*5 ; sp. gr. 4*0 to 6*20 : lustre, 
somewhat resinous ; colour, various shades of 
browQ to brownish -yellow ; transparent to 
opaque ; brittle. Compos. : a phosphate of 
cerium and lanthanum ; with sometimes 
thorium and didyminm. Occurs In the Ilmen 
Mountains, Orenburg, in granite; aud at 
various localities in the United States. Also 
In some gold washings. 


* mon-as-tor'-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. monastrr- 
ial;-ly.) Monastically. 

“MunytwlQg mnnmttriaUy AcccotraL"— Urquhart : 
Rabtlait. bit. L IProL) 


m5n as-ter-Jr, 3 . [Lat monastcrium, from 
Or. povaaTriptov (monasterion)=z & minster, or 
monastery, from (monastes) = dwel- 

ling alone, from povdfa (monuzd)x= to be alone ; 
/lii'o* (77107108) — alone, single; Fr. monaztbre; 
ltal. monastero, monasterio ; Sp. monasterio.] 
Comparative Religions: 

L Ethnic: For details as to the Booddhist 
and Jain monasteries, see the articles Boooou- 
isT-A Ren itectuh e, J ain-Architecture, also 
B 0000 HI 8 T and Jainism. 


2. Christian. : The eecleaiastical Latio mon- 
ayfrriuTO = the home ol a religious community 
of men, was in general use in the Church for 
several centuries, when it was displaced by 
conitfTdtw = a community (of men or women), 
bound by rule, and practising the counsels of 
perfection. By Roman ecclesiastical writers 
the word monastery la usually restricted to 
Benedictine bouses, and houses of Orders 
practising some modification of the Benedic- 
tiae rule : as, a Carthusian monastery, a Cis- 
tercian monastery ; but a Franciscan or a 
Dominican couveut One of the effects of the 
Oxford movement in England has been the 
attempt of Father Ignatius (the Rev. J. L. 
Lvnc) to found a Benedictine monastery at 
Llanthony, uear Abergavenoy. 

" Th*re la a monastery two in lira oft, 

And tlirre we will Abide.** 

Shakcip. ; Merchtint of rente*, UL 4 

m6-n&s-tlo, a. A a. [Gr. LIOVatTTlKOS (T7107W3- 
tikos) = living in solitude, from povturrge ( 7710 a- 
astis)=z d welling nlono ; Fr. monastique ; Low 
Lat. monastics ; ltal. & Sp. monastico.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to monasteries, 
their rules, life, or occupnots ; pertaining to 
monks or rcllginus seclusion. 


* Wherehe »t MaynUrd led 
A itrlct monastic llle, » Mint nitre nnd dead.* 

Drayton ; J'oty.Otblen, a U 

• B. At rubtt. : A monk, a rccluso. 


mo nAa'-tlo-al, a. [Eng. monastic; -<xl] The 
same u Monastic, A (q.v.> 


m6-nAa -tfo-ol-1^, adv, [Eng. nonasrioa? ; 
•*y) In a monastic manner; like a rnook or 
recluse; In seclusion. 


m6 •. [Eng. monastic ; -bmi.) • 

Monacbiein (q.v.). 


mo nis-tlo-^n, 3. [Or. povaanKfa {vumast 
kos) = living in aolltude.) A book giving a 
account of mouastci lea. convents, and otlu 
religious hoiiaefl ; aa, Ougdnlo’a Monastico 
A ntjhmnum. 


mo n&z'-it oid, 3 . [Eng. monazite, and Gr. 
c»io« (eidos) = form,] 

Min, ; A mineral resembling monazite In 
crystallization and external characters. Hard- 
ness, 5 ; sp. gr. 5*281 ; colour, brown. Com- 
pos. (Recording to Hermann): phosphoric 
add, 17 94 ; protoxide of cerium, 49*36; pro- 
toxide of lanthanum, 21*30 ; lime, 1*50 ; 
water, 1*36; tantalum (?), 6*27; and traces of 
magnesia and sesqnioxide of iron. Found in 
the Ilmen Mountains, Orenburg. 

* monche, v. [Munch.] 

Mon -daj^, • Mon en-day, • Mone-day, 

s. [A.S. TndTian derg = the day of the moon : 
genit. of mdna = the moon, and deeg = 
day.) The second day of the week. 

monde, b. [Fr. = world, from I>at mu7td?(5.] 
A globe used as an ensign of royalty ; a mound. 

T[ The beau monde : ( Beau-wonder 

* mone(l), a. [Moon.) 

* mono (2), 9 . [JIoan, 3 .] 

* mono, v. f. [Moan, r.) 

mo ne'-cian, mo no- clous, a, (Mon<e- 

cian, MoNtEcroua.) 

mon-em'-bry-ar-y, a. [Gr, pivot (monos) = 
alone, single, and iuppvov (rmbruon) — an em- 
bryo (q.v.RJ Having a single embryo. 

mAu'-er-c^ $. pU [Moneuon.] 

mon'-or-nd, a. [Mod. Lat. vwner(a); Eng. 
a«Ij. autf.* -of.) Belonging to or having the 
charncteriatics of Monera, [Moneuon.) 

M To idre a kln<l of grncrel iUblllty to tbe Uttla 
wionrrnl orRAolxia*."— l‘ruf. T. IL Jones, la Caut i t 
fiat. DUt.. > L #47. 

mon'-er-on (j>1. m6n -cr-a), *. [Monas.) 

Biology £ Zoology ; 

1. Any individual of Haeckel's Protistlc 
class Monera. [2.J 

"Thin wonderful moncron live* In thi*doop«wt p*rtj 
Of tbe Haeckel: Violation of Man, 11. 49. 

2. (PI): The first class of llaeckel’a eub- 
klngdoin Protista (q.v). It Is divided Into 
three orders, Lobomoncra, Khizoinoneru, nnd 
Tachy monera, nnd he describes tbe Individuals 
as " organisms without organs" ( Organurmen 
o hue Organ e). Tbo on Ur a body, in its fully- 
develojieil condition, consists merely of a 
anmll pteco of BtructurelcKS pi isma or primi- 
tive slitne (f/r3rA6*im). not ddfeieiitiutcd Inbi 

I irotoplasm and nucleus. Movement is eflected 
*y menus of lobed. tllifurm, or flagellate 
pscudojMxlH. Reproduction asexual. Mamie 
and also |>nraaitlc. (E. Haeckel; Das J’roluh 
Unrrich, j.. S(k) 


mon-cr'-u-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of mo- 
ncron (q.v.).j 

Biol, : A simple protoplasmic body In which 
no true nucleus Is to be found. 

**We ahftll aUI thl* slmplent (uon oaclonted) itui 

the Mur>*ruia.~ — DaecXoi: V solution of Man, i. 17 'A 

mo-ne-scj, i. [From Gr. povoe (monos) = 
alnne, 8o named from the solitary flowers 
and combined petals. ( Hooker £ AmotL )] 

Bot.; Formerly regarded as a genus of Eri- 
caceae. Sir Joseph Hooker reduces it to a 
aub-genua of Pyrola, thus defined: “Flower 
solitary, petals slightly adherent at the base, 
spreading anther cells with tubular tips, stig- 
matlc lobes long, valves of capsule free." 
Monests grandi/lora is now called Pyrola tini- 
Jlora. It Is found In Europe in fir woods in 
northerly situations. 

mo no' sf-a, s. [A 8paoish American word.) 

(See the coni pound.) 

moncsia bark, s. 

Bot. : A kind of astringent bark said to bo- 
long to one of the Sapotaccae. It comes from 
South America. 

mon'-csln, a. [Mod. Lat. mont-ila); -in.) 

C?i/7tu : A compound resembling saponin, 
extracted from tbo bark of Chryso^Ayllum 
glycyphotum, 

• mon'-esto, r.f. [^loNisn.] To warn, to ad- 
nionish. 

"Th^rforo we risen mes^n^rp for Crist as If Ood mon 
erttth bl us, we blscchen lor Crist be gbe recouno*UI4 
to Uotl.**— ir>c7<ye.- 2 Corinthians V. 

mon'-o-tar-Sr, a. [Lat. monrta = money 
(q.v.) ; Fr. mon^taire . j Of or pertaining to 
money ; consisting of money. 

monetary convention, $. There are 
two groups of European nations, lietweeu 
whose members an ngreement has been entered 
into for tba regulation of their coinage. They 
are called the “ Latin Monetary Convention, 
and the “ Scandinavian Monetary Conven- 
tion." The former includes France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland, the agreement haviug 
been made In December, 1885, in virtue of 
which the coinages of those conn tries are of 
tbe same weight and fineness. Greece subse- 
quently joined the convention, and assimilated 
her drachma to the franc. Spain. Austria and 
llungnry, Finland, Rouinauia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, and [Monaco have also coined large 
amounts of either or both gold and silver into 
money, of weight, fineness, and value, exactly 
proportionate to, nr identical with, that of 
the countries included in the convention. 
Tha “Scandinavian Monetary Convention** 
dates from 1873, and includes Norway, Sweden, 
aud Denmark. 

monetary-unit, s. The standard of 
currency : as, pounds in England, dollars In 
America, francs in France, Ac. 

• mo noth, s. [Month.) 

mon o'-th^l, a. [Pref. mon-, and Eng. rfAyh) 

Chrm. : A term applied to any organic com- 
pound in which one atom of hydrogeu is re- 
placed by one molecule of ethyl. 

monothyl glycol-©thcr, s. 

Cllj'O’C^lIj. 

Chrm. • / One of the sthylene 

Onyon. 

ethyl ethers formed by the direct combination 
of ethylene oxide and et hylic alcohol, rt is an 
agrmhde-amulllng liquid, boiling at 127*. 

CD<> no'-tito, s. [After the Island of Moneta. 
Greater Antilles, where found ; aulf. • Ue 
(Mia.).] 

Min. : A mineral originating In a deposit of 
bird -guano. Crystallization, trlclinic. Hard- 
m ss, 3*5; ap. gr. 2*75; lustre, vlUxoiia ; 
colour, pale ydlowiah-white ; fracture, un- 
even ; sc mi-t mils parent. Compos. : phoa 

phnric ncid, 62*20 ; lime, 4118; water, 6 02, 
Yielding tho formula 2CuO. 1 1 2 ( >, IW Occur* 
lu isolated jvalches aud Irregular scama id 
gypsum. 

tn6n-it-i za'-tlon, s. [Eng. monetij(s)i 

-ohnn.) Tim act «-f monetizing; tlio act 
giving n utjimlard value to in tho coinage of a 
country. 

m6n'-£t-Ixo, r.f. [I .at. monefa = money; -tw.1 
To give a nlandnnl value to In tho coinage oi 
a country ; U> form Into coin. 


boll, b<J^ : p<JTit, J<^1 ; cat, 9011, ohorua, ^hin. bonph ; go, (tom ; thin, ^hla ; aln. na ; expoot, yonophon, exist, ph = C 
olan. -tlnn - ahan. tlon. -slon ~ shtm ; -tloa, -©Ion = xhun. -cl oils, -tloua, -slous — ahua. -bio, -tllo, Ac. = b^l, dyL 
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mon'-ey, * monocle, * mon-y (pi. mon- 
ey^ mon'-ic^), a. [O. Fr. montie (Fr. mon- 
rmie), from Lat. month t = a mint, money ; Sp. 
moneda; Port, moeda; Ital. nwneta.) [Mint, s.] 

1. Any eubtstauce or device which, by law or 
custom, serves as a common medium of com- 
mercial exchange; specifically, coins and paper 
currency so employed. 

2. A conventional eyetem, with suitable 
nomenclature, iu terms of which values [prices J 
are expressed and debits aud credits computed ; 
as the dollar, franc, pound, Ac. In this sense 
known aa money of account , being, from the 
nature of things.au ideal or immaterial device 
aud thus distinguished from monetary tokens, 
or currency. 

3. Fig. : Property, exchangeable wealth. 

^ In all civilized countries money ie a crea* 
tion of law, and therefore has no legal existence, 
aa money, outside of the jurisdiction uuder 
which it is created. [See Fiat Money.] By 
legislative convention a nation or people may 
endow any substance whatsoever with the 
monetary function, and even with the legal 
tender quality ; its usefulness aa a medium of 
exchange will then depend upou the degree of 
exchangeability it may possess, and this will 
be determined by the amount of confidence it 
may command amongst ite users. Confidence 
may be inspired (1) by the use of valuable 
material in the substance of the currency; or 
(2) by implicit belief of the good faith and 
wealth (resources) of the issuing power. There 
seems to be no good reason tor the employment 
of a costly material for the substance of a 
currency, except to create a degree of confi- 
dence that the government stamp cannot in- 
spire. Savage tribes nod nomadic races are 
ohliged to use a l»artering or commodity system 
iu their exchanges, but a higher civilization 
performs more thau nine-tenths of its monetary 
operations by means of paper currency. With 
us, therefore, credit hae practically supplanted 
commodity in currency, allhough we still em- 
ploy metal as a so-called standard of value in 
pursuauce of a plan which is, in effect, an 
effort to force our money of account into con- 
formity, in the exchanges, with a given weight 
nf a selected commodity. The purpose of this 
is professedly to secure a stable monetary* unit, 
but the effect is actually the reverse. Stability 
in the price of the selected commodity is tlius 
generally secured, as a matter Df course, since 
such price is expressed in the teims of the 
commodity itself : but this gives no assurance 
of stability iu the purchasing power of the 
unit so maintained. 

MetAl in the tdiajie of coined money will cir- 
culate as currency so loug as the bullion con- 
tained therein is not greater iu exchange value 
(as expressed iu the current money of account) 
thau the amount indicated on the face of the 
coins; when it exceeds this, the coins circulate 
no louger and cease to he money — i. e., n com- 
mon modium of exchange. The metal is then 
said to he nt a premium, which really means 
that it has increased iu price beyond its legal 
limit as a money metal. Ur, the metal may 
fall below the coinage price, as silver has done: 
it will then remain in circulation, although 
said to be at a discount. The terms premium 
and discount iu this connection are hardly 
correct, for the operation is clearly that of a 
mere rise, or fall, in the price of the metal as 
expressed iu the teroie of the current money 
of account, such rise or fall heing due to the 
action of the natural law of ci mmodity. 
Commodity money— ». currency made of, or 

specifically redeemable in, gold or silver, or 
both — is essentially a system of bartering these 
commodities for air others, aud ie therefore 
practically equivalent to similar transactions 
employing sheep, oxen, tobacco and coonskins, 
as in the older days; with, however, this im- 
portant difference: that ue now inflate the 
currency by i&miug large quantities of credit 
paper, which is nominally sound because of its 
convertibility into coin, but which really owes 
its integrity and utility to our known possession 
of vast general wealth. 

For the purpose of fine economic distinction, 
the term money is often applied only to the 
function of money — the office it performs — the 
word currency being used to designate the 
various substances and devices that have beeu 
endowed with that function. 

*>1 Redemption of Money: Money (currency) is 
essentially a ticket or order ontitiing the holder 
to receive a quantity of goods or other service 
equal in price to the amount indicated on the 


face of the order. Redemption actually occnrg 
when such money is received in exchange for 
other things; but technically the operation is 
performed when other money is exchanged ba- 
it, as gold coin for “greenbacks,” nt our aub- 
treaauriee. 

^ Money of the TForta: In the international 
exchangee there are no transactions in money, 
as such, and cannot be. The unit of inter- 
national exchange ie almost universally the 
grain of gold — a weight aud not a monetary 
unit. [See Par (1), «., II. (6).] 

*[ Obvious compounds : Money-box, money- 
dealer , money-lending , Ac. 

money-bag, s. A bag of money ; a large 
purse. 

money-bill, s. 

Law: A hill in Congress or Parliament for 
granting supplies to the Government. Money 
biUs must originate in the Lower House, and 
he accepted by the Upper House before they 
can become laws. In the United States the 
npproval of the President la needed. 

money-bound, a. A term applied to 
passengers detaiued on board a vessel till a 
remittance arrives to enable them to pay their 
passage-money. (Hamerslcy.) 

money-broker, a. A dealer In money ; 
a money-changer. 

money-changer, j. One who deals in 

money. 

money-counts, s. pL 

Law: Certain concise forms of counts to be 
used in suing for a money deht arising from a 
simple cautract. 

money-cowry, s. 

Zool., tCe. : Cyprcra moneta. It Is a native 
of the Asiatic Archipelago and the Pacibc 
Islands, specially of the Philippine and Mal- 
dive Islands, constituting the chief article of 
export from the latter group. They are 
used as currency throughout India and other 
parts of Southern Asia, and in Africa, spread- 
ing probably from the former to the latter 
continent at a remote period of antiquity. 

t money-dropper, $. A sharper who 
scrapes acquaintance with a dupe by asking 
him about a piece of money which he pretends 
to have just jacked up, and thus gains his 
confidence and companionship. 

money-grubber, #. An avaricious or 

rapacious person. 

money-land, «. 

Law : 

1. Land articled or devised tn be add and 
turned into money, which in equity is reputed 
as money. 

2. Money articled or bequeathed to be in- 
vested in land, which in equity has many of 
the qualities of real estate. 

money-lender, s. One who lends money 
on interest, 

money -mailing, s. & a. 

A. yls subst. : The act nr process of making 
or accumulating money or wealth. 

B. As odj. : Profitable, lucrative: as, a 
money-making business. 

money-market, *. The market or field 
for Urn investment or employment of money. 

money-matter, s. A matter or affair 
Involving the relationship of debtor and credi- 
tor ; a matter or affair in which money is con- 
cerned ; finances. (Generally in piuraL) 

"What If you and I, Nick, should enquire how 
money. matters stand between us I" — Arbuthnot: lint, 
of John Hull. 

* money-monger, s. A dealer in money; 
& usurer. 

* money-mongering, s- Usury. 

money-order, s. An order for a sum of 
money, granted at one post-office upon pay- 
ment of the sum and a small commission, and 
payable at another on sight. 

* money-serivener, s. A mnney-broker, 
a money -leuder, a usurer. 

money-spider, money-spinner, i, 

Zool. : A small spider, Aranca seen tea, 
pojudarly supposed to prognosticate good- 
fortune, especially in money matters, to the 
person over whom it crawls. 


fate. fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


money-taker, s. A person deputed to 
receive payments of money ; as a door-keeper 
nt a place of entertainment, Ac., who receives 
the money for admission ; a cash-clerk iu a 
retail establishment. 

money’s-worth, *. 

1. Something valuable ; something which 
will bring money. 

9. The worth of a thing in money ; full 
value. 

* moa'-cy, v.t . [Money, i.) To furnish with 

money. 

* mon'-e^-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. money; 
‘age.) 

1. A general land-tax levied by the first two 
Norman kings, to induce the king not to use 
his prerogative in debasing the coin. 

2. The right of minting or coining money ; 
mintage. 

mon'-eyed, mon'-ied, a. [Eng. money; -ed.) 

1, Rich in money; having money; rich, 
wealthy. 

"The moneyed Interest whs almost entirely Whig." 
— JJacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxt 

2. Consisting of money ; in the form of 
money : as, moneyed capital. 

mon'-ey-er, * mon-l-our, s. [Eng. money ; 
-er ; Fr. mannayeur ; iSj>. monedero ; Port. 
moedciro; Ital. monetiere.) 

1. A banker; one who deals in money. 

2. A duly authorized coiner of money. 

mon'-ey less, a. [Eng. money ; -less.] Des- 
titute or money ; having no money ; penni- 
less. 

" Pidtrlng the free end moneyless powerof diseiplinr 
with a carnal satisfaction by the purse.”— lUILm . 
Reason of Church Government, bk. it, ch. IIL 

mon'-ey-wort, s. [Eng. money , and wort.) 

Hot.: (I) Lysimachia nummularia, a pros- 
trate plant, with opposite, ovate, cordate, or 
orbicular leaves ; found occasionally in Eng- 
land in moist, shady places ; rare, and per- 
haps not wild, in Scotland and Irelaud. Called 
also Creeping Jenny and Herb Twopence ; 
(2) Dioscorea nummularia ; (3) Taviemia num- 
mulana. 

Cornish Moneywort is Sibthorpia europ&a. 

* mon'-gal, s. [Mullion.] 

* mong'-corn, * mong-come, ». [Mano- 
cobn.J Mixed corn or grain, as wheat aud rye ; 
maslia. 

* mon'-ger, v.t. [Monger, *.] To traffic, to 
deal in : used generally in composition with 
its object, and often iu a bad sense. 

mon'-ger, s. [A.S. mangere = a dealer, a mer- 
chant, Irom man? tan = to deal, tD traffic, from 
mang= a crowd, an assembly ; lcel. mangari 
— a monger, from manga — to trade ; nuxng — 
barter; L)ut. monghere ; O. IL Ger. mangeri; 
Lat. mango — a dealer in slaves.] 

1. A trader, a dealer. It is now seldom Dr 
never used alone, but only in composition: 
as, fishmonger, ironmonger. 

* 2. A small kind of trading vesseL 

* mon-gl-bell, s. [Ital. MongibeUo , Monte* 
gibcllo = Mount Etna.] A volcano. 

I/Ion'-gol, Mon'-gole, a. & $. [Native Tar- 
tar name.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Geog ., £c.: Of or belonging to Mongolia, 
a wide region between 37* and 50* N. lat. and 
SS* and 25* E. long., constituting the western 
part of the Chinese empire. The great Mongol 
race divides into three nations, the Kalmucs, 
Buriats, and the Proper Mongols. ( Pritchard : 
Physical Hist, of Mankind (ed. 1S13), p. 539.) 

t 2. Ethnol. : Of or belonging to the Mon- 
golian race or Mongolitke (q.v.). 

B. As substantive: 

I. An inhabitant of Mongolia. 

t 2. The Mongolian race. [Mondolian.] 

Mon-gol'-l-an, *. [Mod. Lat Mongolia, from 
Mongol (q.v.); Eng. sulT. -c».] 

A. .Is adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Mongol, A. 1. 

2. rhild. ; An epithet sometimes applied to 
the whole class of Turanian tongues ; some- 
times specifically applied to that group spoken 


; p:ne, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
Syrian, sq, co — e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


Mongolidse— monitor 
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by the Kalmucks and other tribes from Thibet 
to China. 

B. substantive : 

1. Geog. (Sing.): Th« same bs Monqol, B. 1. 

2. Ethnol. (PL): One of the five great races 
of the world discriminated and nnmed'by Blu- 
men bach, and adopted by Cuvier when he 
reduced Bln men bach's five to three. The head 
Is square ; the face flattish, nearly as broad as 
long, the parts not well distinguished from 
each other; the eyelids narrow* obliquely 
turned up at their outer angle ; the space be- 
tween the eyes flat and broad, tha nose flat, 
the cheeks projecting, the chin somewhat 
prominent. The hair is straight, the colour 
black, that of the lace and body yellowish 
(sometimes iiisccurately called olive, which 
implies an admixture of green). It includes 
not merely the natives of Mongolia properly 
ao called, but the Tartar^, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Sainocides, the Cochin Chinese, 
the Burmese, the Taimila, the Turks, the 
Hungarians, nod the Finns. Called also Mou- 
golida;, 31ongolotds, and Turanians (q.v.). 


Hon-gol - I dvo, s. pi. (Mod. Lat, &c. Mon- 
goi(ia); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sttfl*. -fcbe.) 

Ethnol . ; The name given by Dr. Latham to 
what Bhimenbacli, Cuvier, &o., had called the 
Mongolian race. It is one of his three great 
divisions of mankind. (For its physical cha- 
racteristics ace Mo.nooman.] Its languages 
Latham describes as aptotic and agglutinate, 
rarely with a truly amalgamate inflexion. Dis- 
tribution : Asia, Polynesia. Influence npon 
mankind material rather than moral. He di- 
vides it into : 

1. The Altaic Mongolidre. flj 8eriforra itock. iuclu 
dim? the Chinese, the Tibetans, the An*me»e. the 
Siamese, the KainVwJians, the Rnnnese, Ac.. mid |2) 
the Tumman stock, with the Mongolian. Tuuguauu. 
the Turk and Ugriuu hmnehes. 

2. Tlie Dioscuri an Mum^oHtUe, Including the Georg- 
ian*. the Le»K‘“‘»s, the MlzjeJi, the lion, and the Cir« 
c&ssltu*. 

S. The Oceanic Mongolidas, with the Malay end the 
Negrito divisions. 

4. The Hyperborean Moijgi.tiOss, inclndtng tbeSamoe- 
tde*. the Yeulsclati*. and the Yukuliirl. 

5. The Peninsular Moinroluljc. including the Japan, 
eee, the Kaintchatd.rie.H. ic. 

6. The American Moii^oildw, Including the North 
American Indians. 

7. The lodiui Mongolldre, Including the Tanmls. the 
Clngale-e, the Indo-Uaiigetic aborigines, the Brahula 
of BeluochUtan, Ac. 


.^lon’ go loid, a. & a. (Eng. Mongol , and Gr. 
«ldoc (ekZos) = form.) 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the people described under B. 

**The Mongoloid families of the Old and New World." 
— Oscar Petchcl : It, wet of Man (Eng. ed.J, p. V8. 

B. As substantive : 

Anthrop. (PL): The races constituting one 
or the principal types of mankind distin- 
guished bv Hoxlcy, characterized by a short, 
aquat build, a yellowish-brown complexion, 
black eyes, and straight, black hair ; skull, 
brachyceplialic. usually without prominent 
brow-ridges ; fiat nose and oblique eyes. 

“Of the three (treat stock* of mankind which extend 
from the western co-ixt of tlie (treat Kurnalalic conti- 
nent to It* southern and eastern shores, the Mnugnloi it 
occupy a vast triangle, the base of which Is the whole 
Cf eaitern Asia, while its apex, lies lii Lapland. 
Huxley : CriHjutt (U73), p 173. 

mon-goos', mdri-gooz', s. (Munooos.J 


mon'-gr?!, * mori ^rell, a. <fe s. [l’mb. 
for monger -el, a dinmt. from A.S. *mtxnginn t 
mengunzz to mix, to mingle; uutng = a mix- 
ture.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Of a mixed breed ; not pure ; 
derived from various ami not the best sources. 

“Traducing all religious, conscientious observers of 
them [rules and rites <•( the best church] os mongr^ll 
proles tan ts and jmpiat* in masquerade ."— South .- Se r- 
motu. vul. 1U act. «. 

2. JHol. : Arising from tho crossing of two 
▼ark* tics. 


* Fertility of varieties, when crossed, and of their 
w>n\trM offspring, not universal."— Darwin : Oriam of 
Hi* in (ed. 6lh). p 26S. 

B. As substantive ; 


1. Ord. l/ing.: Anything of a mixed breed. 


And with them they bring 
Ma»i Iff*. mnnyrelt, nil that ill a string 
Could be got at Hruyton i Mxm CnlJ 


2. Biol.: A cross between two varieties of 
the same apecii*. as dlsilnguishcd from a 
hybrid (q.v.), which Is a cross between two 
distinct spcrics. 


“This greater variability In montrreOthnoin hybrid* 
dues not seem at all surprising." — Darwin .• Onjin of 
.S fed. flth>, {x 2W. 


* moa -grel-ize, v.L (Eng. mongrel ; -izr.) 
To make a' mongrel of; to give a mongrel cha- 
racter to. 

“A vast number of the seeds are tn/myrefized."— 
Darxeio . Qrijxn cj Specxet fed. p. 1 14. 

Mon-holm-ite, s. [From 3Ionheltn, Ba- 
varia ; surf. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Kapnite (q.v.^ 

md-m-al, s. (Mullion.) 

mozi -ied, a. (Moneyed.) 

* mon'-i-cr, s. (Moneyeb.) 

mo-nfl-i-cor-noa, s. pL (Lat. montle (genit. 
monilis) = a necklaca, and cornu = a horn.] 
Entom. : The fourth or most aberrant of tho 
five tribes Into which Swainson divided the 
Coleoptera, The antenn.e are moniliform, tha 
body short, oval, the wings often wanting. He 
divided it into Cussidae, Ctirysomelulre, Clyth- 
rid®, Erotyiidm, and Hispid®. (3ieni7won <£ 
Shuckard: Insects (1340), pp. 115, 311.) 

mo iuT-I-form, a. (Lat. monile — a necklace, 
and format form, shape ; Fr. moniliforme.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Like a necklace in form or 
shape. 

2. Bol. : Formed like a necklace ; having 
alternate bead-liko swellings and contractions, 
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1. JfonlHform root of Pelargonium. 2. A S. Monll* 
ilorm hairs (Tradescantia mid Mimbilis), 

as tha legumes of Sophora japrmica, Ornithopus 
perpusillus, &c. Called also Necklace-shaped. 

* mon'-I-mcnt, s. (Lat. monimentum, from 
wjneo = to warn, to ndvise.) (Monument.) 

1. A memorial, a record ; anything to pre- 
serve the memory of a thing ; a monument, a 
memorial. 

“ Wicked Thoc. that all good thoughts doth waste. 
That famous monxment hath quiu- tie fiutc." 

(ijrtntcr : F. g.. 1 V. 1L #3. 

2. An inscription, a mark, an image, 

“Homo others were driven and distent 
Into great Ingots and to wedge* square. 

Some lu round plates wlthoutcu muniment.” 

Spcntcr: F. q., 1L viL k 

3. A record. 

"An auncleut books, hlght Briton monimentt." 

Spcmcr : F. </.. li. ix. 19. 

mo nira'-l-a, s. (Gr. poi/tpo* (monimos) = 
staying in ono place, abiding, lasting; pom) 
(mone) => staying ; (menu) = to stay, to 

remain.) 

Bol. : The typical genus of tho order M'>ni- 
mincesc. Tho c.uqwls have each one pendulous 
ovule, enclosed by the tube oT the calyx, 
which becomes berry-like. It consists of two 
or three trees or shrubs from the Mauritius. 


mo mm I a' 96-00, t. pi. [Mod, x,at. mo - 
nimi(n) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. nutf. -tarm.) 

Hot. (PL): Munimiads; on order of Diclinous 
Exngens, tribe Mcnispermales. It consists of 
aromatic trees or shrubs, with opposite ex- 
Htipulate leaves and axillary, unisexual, aputa- 
lous flowers. Calyx somewhat gloli.ise, the 
aegments sometimes In more rows than one 
nud pitalold ; stamens, ind'-finite, covering 
the inside of the calyx-tube ; ovules, several, 
anpn ior, each one-celled ; fruit, several one- 
secdi-d nuts, ciielosed within the enlnrg-il 
calyx. Found chiefly in South America and 
the southern hemisphere. Known genera, 
eight ; species, forty (!). (IAiullnj.) 

m6 nlm'-i (ids, *. j>(. |Mo<l. IaL m«a(m(a, 
sud Kng., &c., J ph sulf. -<«(.*.) 

But. : The name given by Uudley to tho 
order Mont m iaenu (q.v.). 


rno-mm’-o-lite, s. (Gr. povipo*; (munimos) 
= constant, pennanent, and At0os (lifAoj) 5= 
atone.) 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral, occurring la 
octahedron a. also massive. Hardness, 4 5 Uj 5 ; 
ap. gr. 5 •04 ; lustre, subnictallic to grexisy ; 
colour, yellow. Compoa. r antiumnic acid, 
40*29; jirotoxide or lead, 42'40; protoxides 
or iron and manganese, fi - 20; lime, 7*59 ; 
magnesia, 3’25 r= 99*73, yielding the formula, 
(PbO, FeO, 31 nO, CaO, MgO)*, SbOj. Found 
at Pajsberg and Longbau, WermUud, Sweden. 

mon’-ing, «. (Chin.) A kind of fine black tea. 

* mon-l-our, a. (Moneyed) 

mon’-i-plics, s. [Scot, wiony = many, and 

Eng. nf.v » a fold J The third division of the 
complex stomach of ruminants ; the omaauim 

* moa -ish* r.f. (Admonisd.) To admonish, 
to warn. 

" Monith bttn gently, which *haU make him both 
willing to amend aim gbul to gu forvtuxij La iuve.' — 
Aicuitn: School matter. 

* mon'-ish-cr, 9 . (Eng. monish; -er.) One 
who monishes or admonishes. 

* mon-Ish-mcnt, s. [Eng. monish; -mrnf.J 
Admonition. 

t mon’-ism, s. (Ger. monismus; Fr. monisms.] 
(3Ionad?) 

1. Philosophy : 

(1) The doctrine of the Unity of Substance ; 
In tbia respect, it may be considered a form 
oT Pantheism. (Hist. Pantheism^ ii. 6.) 

(2) See extract : 

“ Scientific matcrlaiUm. which is Identical with oor 
monitm, attirutH iu if.iUty no more than that evrry- 
tbilig iu tlie world goe* on unturulSy— that every etlect 
liiu it* cause and every cause Iu effect It ibr.ietore 
assign* to causid 1 a%»— that is, tlie law of a necessary 
connection between cauae ami etlect— lt» place over the 
entire *erie» of phenomena that can lie knov u. At 
the enine tune, It j>o*illvely rejects every belle! iu the 
iniraculouu. aud every conceplion, lu whatever form 
it a»i>e»ni. of »uperuaturnl proceosea. Accordingly, 
nowhere In the whole domain ot human knowledge 
does it recognize lneUph>sic*. but throughout only 
physic*; thiougli it the invoparaMe couitecliau bo- 
tween matter, form, aud force becomes *elf-e ndent,*-- 
Haeckel : Hist. Creation, i. 35. 

2. BioL: The same as Monooenesis (q.v.X 

t mon -ist, s. (Monism.) A sujiporter or ad- 
vocate of any form or monism. 

mon-ist-ie, fi. (Monism.) Of or pertaining 
to monism ; pertaining to or involving one- 
ness or unity ; pertaining to or derived from t 
single source. 

md'-nito, s. [After the Island of Mona, 
Greater Antilles, where found *, sufi'. -its 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A massive and alightly coherent 
mineral. Hardness, below 2; sp. gr. 2*1; 
snow-white; fracture, earthy, dull. Compos. : 
phosphoric ncid, 33 3t» ; lime, 48*iJ4 ; water, 
ti*09. Formula, CnaPoUg + lUo. It occurs 
with nionetitc (q.v.) iu gypsum. 

mo ni'-tlon, * mo ni-olon, «. (Fr. moni- 
tion, fi*om Lat. iRonif toru’in, uccus. of monitio 
= n reminding, from monitns, pa. par. of 
monco = to remind, to admonish, to warn ; 
Sp. monicion; Ital. monizio/w.J 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An ndrnonitlon, n warning, a caution i 
Instruction by way of caution or admonition. 

•' He mistook tin? impulse* of hi* prid« and rewnt- 
mciil for tho nvauti ttis of coiucutuoa."— Mit&sulaw . 

Hut. /:•»</., cli. XIV. 

2. Information, indication. 

*' We have no vl»lble monition nf then-tarn* of any 
othvr jioriiKt*. *uch a* we hat oof tin* day. by •uivcwriv* 
ligiiL and daikucu."— //edde-r . On 7*>u*. 

IL Law : A suminons or citation. 

mon*-i-tlvo, a, [Lot. mmu'/iM, m. par. ol 
monso t = to remind, to mlmoiiiali.) Admoni- 
tory, monitory, wu ruing ; containing or giving 
admonition. 

''Cotisidrriny tin* nerd fnlne** and n»rfulurMof them 
(ev|l*| iu to j.ulilto Ix'iiefll <n* tlu-y are exein- 

I 'lary and W’lin/livi and their w iMilvuuiMMuta* for jwr 
leu lar corroc lion aud curr.*’— flurrvw vrmom, IL li. 

m5n’ i tor, *. (I -at ., from tnnnfbn, jvir. 
of monro ■■ to nunlinl, to ndmoiiDli ; Fr. woat- 
hrwr; Sp. wvmifjir; Itul. mont/orf.) 

1 . Ordinary IxingunQe. : 

1. Ono who warn a of fanlt-s or Informs of 
doty ; one who uilmoniahes*, an lulmonlshcr ; 


£&to, f&t, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, w2t, hero, comol, her, there ; pino. pit, siro, sir, mnrino ; go, pdU 
Or, wore, WQli, work, who, son ; muto. ohh, ouro, unite, our, rulo, full ; try, Syrian, m, co — o ; oy = a ; qu = Uw. 
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monitorial— monkey 


one who instructs by way of caution or ad- 
mnnition. 

**To be more serious, new f&ahlons, follies, snd vices 
make new monitor t necessary iu every age. —Gold, 
smith : Polite Learning, cb. x. 

2. A senior j>upil io a aohonl, selected to 
look after the junior pupils in the absence of 
the principal : a pupil appointed to super* 
intend other pupils ; a pupil-teacher. 


••The first regular monitort in the service of the 
Board were those iu the Model Schools. Uuhlin. so far 
back as March. 1931 ''- Robinson ; Method & Organisa- 
tion, p. 411. 

* 3. A back-board. (Coirper : Task, ii. 685.) 


IL Technically: 

1. Mil. : An iron-clad railway-truck carry- 
ing a cannon. 

“My right flank swept the railroad monitor’— 
Century Magazine, July, 1885, p. 460. 

2. Naval: The name given by Mr. John 
Ericsson, of New York, in 1861 to a vessel 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
United States Navy Department, which called 
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for “ an ironclad vessel of small dimensions, 
capable of navigating the Southern rivers, 
and absolutely impregnable against the ord- 
nance possessed by the Southern States.’’ The 
whole structure was like a raft on the water, 
with a revolving turret for the armament of 
ll-inch Dablgrens. The term ia now applied 
to a class of war vessels of somewhat similar 
construction, but very heavily armed and 
armored ; many of them have two turrets. 
These veesels are not well adapted for aea-going, 

l.ut are designed chiefly for harbor defence. 

3. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Monitorid*. The teeth are sharp and conical. 
Found only in the Old World. Monitor or 
Faranus nitoticus, the Monitor of the Nile, ia 
five or six feet long. It ia aaid to devour 
the eggs of the crocodile. It ia often repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments. The old 
genua Monitor ia now often sub-divided, M . 
niloticus, M. albogularis , M. dracaena being 
transferred to Varanua (q.v.), 3/. bivittatus 
being named Vara nvs or Hydrosaurus sahutor, 
and 31. arenarius, Psammosaurus arenarius. 


monitor-car, s. 

Rail. : A car having a central longitudinal 
raised portion in the roof, on the sides of 
which portion are openings for ventilation and 
panes for light. 

i mon-i-tSr-I-al, cu [Eng. monitor ; -iaZ.) 

* 1. Monitory, admonitory. 

2. Of or pertaining to a monitor or monitors. 

" These objections <vr® against the monitorial system, 
and not against the occasional U9e of monitors."— 
Robin ton : Method <*• Organisation (18631, p. 405. 

3. Performed by monitors. 

"The Commissioners of National Education bare 
always encouraged monitorial teaching ."— Robinson ; 
Method & Urbanisation, p. 411. 

4. Conducted or taught by monitors : as, a 
monitorial school. [Lancasterian-system.] 


mon-1 tbr-l-al ly, odv. [Eng. monitorial; 
•ly.] In a monitorial manner ; by means of 
monitors ; like a monitor. 


mon i-tor-i-dre, s. pi. [Lat., Ac., monitor; 
fem. pi. adj. sulf. -idee.) 

Zool. : A lacertine family of the snb-order 
Cionncrania. The scales of the belly are 
quadrangular, in cross bands ; on back and 
tail rhombic. Tongue long, exsertile, ending 
in two long filaments, sheathed at the base. 
The head has small polygonal shields. The 
family includes the largest lizards known, 
from the African, Indian, and Australian 
regions. Genera : Monitor (q.v.), sometimes 
called Varanua ; Psammosaurus, Odatria, and 
Hydrosaurus. 

mon'-i-tor-ship, s. [Eng. monitor; -ship.] 
The post or position of a monitor. 

•’One of the greatest prizes and highest distinction* 
In the school was to stum to • monUorsAjp."— tfoiin 
son : Method & Organisation, p. 41L 

mon’-I-tSr-y, a. A s. [Lat. vutnitorius, from 
monitus, pa. par. of moneo — to remind, to ad- 
monish; Ft. monitoire; Sp. & Ital. monitorio.] 

A. As adj. : Warning ; giving warning or 
admonition ; admonitory. 


* B. As subst. : A warning, an admonition, I 
a monition. 

•• The Pope writ « monitory to him, for that he had 
broken the privilege of holy church, and taken his 
sou .’’— Bacon : Apothegms. 

monitory-letters, s. pi 

Eccles. Law: Letters of warning and admoni- 
tion sent from a a ecclesiastical jndge upon 
information of scandal and abnse3 within the 
cognizauce of his court. 

mon - 1- tress, * mon'-i-trix, s. [Eng. 
nwnitor; -ess.] A female monitor or ad- 
inonisher. 

** And she. whose veil receives the shown; 

Is altered too. and knows her power: 

Assumes h m^rn stress's pride." 

Rcott : Hoke by. lv. 11 

mo-niz'-i a, s. [Named by Mr. Lowe after 
it. Monitz'a botanist of Madeira.) 

Rot. : A genua of Umbelli ferae, family Tbap- 
sidae. Monizia edulis , the carrot-tree of 
Madeira, has a gnarled woody stem, aud tri- 
angular decompound leaves. It growa on 
precipices in Deserta Grande, an uninhabited 
Island near Madeira. The root is eaten raw 
or boiled. 

monk, s. [A.S. munec, munuc, from Lat. 
monachus = a monk, from Gr. pov qxd? (nwna* 
cho$ = (a.) living alone, solitary ; (s.) a monk, 
from pavos (monos) = alone, aingle ; Dut <fe 
Sw. muvk ; lceh mimfcr; O. 11. Ger. munich ; 
M. H. Ger. munich, miinech; Ger. monch ; 
ltal. monaco; Sp. & Port, monge ; O. Fr. 
moigne; Fr. moinc.] 

1. Church Hist . : A male religious living in 
community (except the Chartreux and Camal- 
doli, who are atrictly solitary), bound by rule 
aud practising the counsels of perfection. 
The name was in universal use till the rise of 
the friars in the thirteenth century, and^belongs 
properly to none but members of the Bene- 
dictine Order and ita offshoots, though it ia 
often loosely applied to any male religious, aa 
in the line— 

" The solitary monk that shook the world." 

Montgomery : Luther. 

2. Print. : A blacker portion in a printed 
sheet; a dark patch. A blackened, wasted 
impression. 

monk-bat, a. 

Zool. : Molossus nasutus, the Smoky MastuT- 
bat. The name Monk-bat waa given to this 
species by Mr. Gosse, from a curious habit of 
segregation on the part of the males. 

monk-bird, s. [Friar-bird.) 
monk-fish, s. 

Ichtky. : Squatina angelvs. The name of 
Monk-fish ia given from the fancied resem- 
blance of the head to a monk’s cowl. Called 
also Angel-fish, Shark-ray, and Kingston. 

( YarrclL) 

monk-flower, monk’s-flower, «. 

Rot. : The genus Monacanthus. 

monk seal, s. 

Zool : Monachus albiventer , the aole species 
of the genua Monachus (q.v.). Their mild 
disposition and their teachableness have led 
to their frequent exhibition ; the “ talking 
fish" of showmen generally belong to tbia 
species. 

monk-seam. s. 

1. Naut. : A double seam of a sail made by 
overlapping selvages, and sewing both edges. 

2. The mark left on a ball or bullet at the 
junction of its two halves bv the mould. 

monk’S-cowl, s. 

Ret. : The genus Pterygodium. 

monk’s-head, s. 

Rot. : A plaut of the genus Leontodon. 

monk’s-hood, s. [Monksiioqo.] 

monk’s-rhnbarb, s. 

Rot. : A species of dock (Rumex alpinus) ; 
a perennial plant, two to four feet high, with 
a stout rootstock. Naturalized iu parts of 
Britain. Its roots are used in medicine. 
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monk'-er-y, * monk-er-ie, s. [Eng. monk; 
•cry.] 

* 1. Monastic life ; monaatlcism ; monastic 
practices. 

••Neither do I meddle with their evangelical jwrfec- 
tlon of vows, nor the dangerous servitude of their 
rash aud impotent votaries, nor the inoonvtsnleucea of 
their monkery,”— Ball " A’o Peace with Rome. § 13. 


* 2. A monastery ; the inhabitants of » 
monastery. 

3. The country ; rural districts. (Slang.) 

4. Tramps, vagrants. (Slang ) 

monk'-ey, * monk-ie, • munk-ey, 
munk-ie, s. [A corrupt, of 0. ltnL monio 
chio — a monkey ; dimin. of mona — an ape, 
a moakey ; ltal. monna; Sp. mona; Port. 
mona = a slie-monkey; Sp. A Port, mono — 
a monkey ; Ital. monna is a contraction of 
madonna = lady, mistress. ) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as 11. 3. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A term applied to a child or young pet 
son in real or pretended disapproval. 

“ThU is the monkey's own giving out; she U per- 
suaded that I will marry her."— Shaketp. : Othello, 
lv. i. 

(2) A sum of five hundred poands. (Racing 
slang.) 

"The Grand Hurdle Handicap, the added money to 
which is a ' monkey."’— Daily Chronicle. Feb 3, 1885. 

(3) A hod. (Bricklayer's slang.) 

(4) A padlock. (Prison slang.) 

(5) The instrument which drives a rocket. 
(Military slang.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Forging : A vertical hammer, consisting 
Of a long bar of iron, running loosely through 
an eye, several feet above the anvil, and ter- 
minating at the foot in a mass of Iron, called 
the ram. The shaft ia raised by a chain and 
drum driven by tlie engine, and has an 
automatic releasing apparatus, which ia re- 
gulated to drop the monkey at the required 
height, say with a range of from two to five feet. 
The monkey has a horizontal range of about 
twenty inches, and is matfe to drop upon tbe 
spot required by means of guy-rods in the 
hands of two workmen. 

2. Pile-driving : The weight of a pile or 
post 1 river, which is raised by a grapple and 
chain, and, being detached, is allowed to fall 
in its guides on to the bead of the pile. The 
weight is attached to the chain by a dog, 
which is caused to relax ita grip by a trigger, 
or by coming in contact with a stop placed at 
the required height. 

3. Zoology : 

(1) Sing. : A popular name for any one of 
the quadrunianuus mammals having a well 
developed tail, those wacting tails being 
called apes. 

(2) A quadrumanous mammal having a tail 
and callosities, but no cheek pouches; as dis- 
tinguished from a baboon, which has both, 
and an ape, which, besides being tailless, has 
ueither. The Capuchin Monkey is the genus 
Cebus ; the Diana 3Ionkey, Cercojnthecus 
Diana; the Howling Monkey is the genus 
Mycetes ; tbe Proboscis Monkey ia Semno - 
pilhecus larvatus ; the Sacred Monkey, S. 
e ntellus [Hunooman) ; the Silver-haired 
31 on key, Lagolhrix Huviboldtii ; and the Spider 
Monkeya the genus Ateles. 

(3) PI. : The mammalian order Quadrumana 
(q.v.). The Strepsirbine Moukeys are tbe 
Lemurs, the Platyrhine 31onkeys are confined 
to America, and the Catarhine Monkeya are 
found only in the Old World. 

% (1) Monkey's allowance : Blows instead of 
alms ; more kicks than halfpence. 

(2) To get or have one's monkey up: To get 
or be in a bad temper ; to fly into a paasion. 

(3) To suck the monkey : A term used among 
aeamen for drinking rum out of cocoannts, 
the milk having been ponred out and tbe 
liquor substituted. Also, to suck liquor out 
of a cask by means of a atraw introduced 
through a hole made with a gimlet. 

**I didn't peach »t Barbados when the meu tucked 

the morikr-i. —Ma rryat : Peter Simple, cb. lvii. 

monkey-block, s. 

Nautical: 

1. A single block strapped to a bridge- 
piece, which Is bolted to the deck or other 
object. 

2. A block nailed on the topsail-yards of 
eome merc han tmen, to lead tbe bun times 
through. 

monkey-board, *. The atep at the rear 
of an omnibus on which the conductor stands. 

monkey-boat, a. 

L A small boat used in the docks. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 6 t, 
oi, wore, wqIL work, who, son ; mute, oub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, «e* ce — o ; ey — a , qu — lew. 


monkey— monochromatio 
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2. A lm»g, narrow boat, uaed on canals. 
[Fly-boat.] 

monkey-cup, s. [Monkey's cup.] 

monkey engine, s. A form of pile- 
driver, having a monkey nr ram weighing 
at>out 400 pounds, moving in a wooden frame. 
The monkey is held by u staple io a pair of 
tongs, and is drawn up 10 or 15 feet, or higher 
if necessary, by means of a wioch. At the 
top of the lift the handles ot' the tongs 
come into contact with two inclined plants, 
which cause the tongs to open and drop the 
monkey. The tongs, being then lowered, 
lierome self- engaged with the staple, ami so 
the work proceeds. The pile-heads are hard- 
ened by tire to withstand concussion. [PlLE- 
DR IVEn.] 

monkey flower, s. 

Bot. ; The genus Mnnulna (q.v.). 

•j The Gaping Monkey-flower is Mimnlus 
ringens ; the Orange Monkey- flower or Orange- 
flower is M. glutinosa ; the Yellow-flowered 
Monkey-flower is M. luteus ; the Scarlet 
Monkey-flower, M. canlinalis ; the Rosy- 
acarlet Monkey-flower, M. rosea-cardinalis. 

monkey-hammer, a. A drop-press in 
which the hammer is a falling weight; called 
by the same name as the hammer of a pile- 
driving machine. [Oliver.] 

monkey jacket, s. A short close-fitting 
Jacket of stout material, worn by sailors, Ac. 

monkey pot, s. 

Bot . : The woody pericarp of Leeythis, espe- 
cially of Leeythis UlUirui. 

monkey-press, s. A hammer in which 
the driver consists of a monkey which is 
alternately raised and dropped, sliding in 
guides. One form of power-hammer. 

monkey pump, s. The sailor's name 
for the sucking straw introduced at a gimlet- 
hole in a wine or spirit cask. 

monkey puzzle, a. 

Bot. : Araucaria imbricata, 

monkey- rail, s. 

Naut . ; A supplementary rail, above and 
lighter than the quarter-rail. 

monkoy-stove, s. A small domestic 
stove. 

monkoy -tall, s. A small crow-bar used 
by naval gunners. 

monkey-wrench, a. A spanner with a 
movable jaw, which can be adjusted by a 
screw in the handle to the aize ol' the nut to 
be turned. 

monkoy's bread, s. 

Bet. : The Baobab-tree, Adansonia digitata. 

| Adamson i a.) 

monkoy's cup, monkcy-cup, s. 

Bot. : The genus Nepenthes ; apecially Ne- 
penthes distillatoria. 

monkey's dinner-bell, s. 

Bot.: Hura crepitans , the Bacrcd box-tree 
(q.v.). 

monkey s porrldgo-pot, s. 

Bot. : Leeythis Ollariu and L. minor. 

*m 6 n kc^, v.t. [Monkey, «.] To imitate as 
at a monkey ; to npe. 

" M'ynkryiny the Lord " 

Mrt. Brounntig : Tala of ViUofranra. 

mSn’-kc^ (sm,a. [Eng. monkey ; -fm.l He- 
Hemblance to a monkey in habits, disposition, 
or actions. 

Zn 6 nk hood, *. [F.ng. monk; -hood.] The 
character or condition of a monk. 

*mdnk Trig.a. [Eng. monfc-; -ing.) Monkish. 

“ .U»i>*«tcrtc* *»<) other wonWnj r*e*pUcle«."— 

Colrruiyr. \Annandala.) 

m 6 nk Ish, * monk-ysh, a. [Eng. monk; 
-is/i.J Pertaining to a monk or tnoiiUs ; inoii- 
astic. 

" Nought Intrmmt* the riot, though In Ilea 
Of true devotion hum** |,urn». 

Dymn : Child* Harold, 1. 87. 

ra&nk Ish n 6 ss, s. [Eng. monkish; -n«8.] 
The quality or state of Mng monkish. 

•monk' l$r, • munko-lyo, o. [Eng. mr.n*; 
-fi/.J Monkish. 

"Tho ch(uty«yng of hi* munkaly* momhnw."— Mr I“. 

Mora : 11‘orJkrJ, l>. JW. 


monks hood, >. [Eng. monk's, and hood ; 
so called from the hooded aepals.] 

Botnny : 

1. The genus Acnnitmn, called also Wolfs- 
bane ; epee., Aeon if urn Nu pell us. 

2. Dielytm Cucullaria. 

mon ni -na, 5. [Named after Monnino. Count 
of Flora Blanca.] 

Bot. : The bark of the root of Monnino 
polystachya and M. salici/olia, when pounded 
and moulded in a fresh state into Rails, or 
when kept till dry, is detergent. 

mo no, 5. [Native name in Guatemala.] 

Zool. : Mycetes villosus, the Black Ilnwlcr, a 
black inoiiKey with a voice which may be 
heard two miles olf. The Indians eat its 
flesh. It is found in forests from East Guate- 
mala to Paraguay. [Howler.) 

mon o - t pref. [Mon-, pref.) 

mono compounds, s. pi. 

Chem. : A term applied to compounds 
containing one atom of the element speci- 
fied, e.g., C0H3CIO0, mouo-chloracetic acid ; 
Ct}H 5 H-,jN, in 0110- pi feny la in me. 

mon o-bas’-ic, a. [Pref. mono-, and Eng. 
basic.] (Bee the compound.) 

monobasic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid in which one atom of hydro- 
gen only is capable of displacement by one 
equivalent of a monad metal, when presented 
to it in the form of a hydrate. 

mon d-brom-, in comp. [Pref. mono*, and 
Eng. Containing one atom of 

bromine. 

monobrom butylene, *. 

Chem . ; CHaCHvCBrCHa. A colourless nil 
formed from butylene di bromide by the actiou 
of alcoholic potassic hydrate. It boils at ISO 1 *, 
and unites with two atoms of brouiiue to lorm 
butenyl tribiomide. 

t mdn-6-carp, t mon -6 -carp on, a. 

[Pref. 7HOHO-, and Gr. *apjro« (karpo$) = Iruit; 
Fr. monocaiye.] 

Bot. : A plant which beara fruit but once. 
[Monocarpous.] 

mon o car pcl -lar-y, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. carpcllary. J 

Bot. : Having a pistil consisting of a single 
carpel, as in Leguminosoj and Prnnulaceie. 

mon-o-car'-pi-a (pi. mon-o-car'-pi ne,s. 
[Monocarp.] 

Lot. : The name given by De Candolle to 
plants capable of flowering only once. 

mon-6-carp'-ous, mon o-carp 1c, a. 

[Pref. mono- ; Gr. itapa-os ( kurpos ) = truit, aud 
Eng. aulf. -ous, -ic. ] 

Iiot. : Bearing fruit but once, and dying 
after fructification. Borne are annuals, some 
biennials, a few, like the Agave americana, 
live many yeais before flowering, and then, 
after blooming once, die. ( Dc Candolle, Lindlcy , 
Ac.) 

mon 6 5<5n’-tris, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
Kevrpis (kentris) =. a prickle.] 

Ichthy.: An acantliopterygian genua, family 
Bcr> cilia;. Snout obtuse, convex, short; 
eye of moderate aize ; villifonn teeth nn pala- 
tine bone, none on vorncr. Scales very large, 
bony, forming a rigid carapace. Vcntrals re- 
duced to a single strong spine, anil n few 
rudimentary rays. One species known. Mono - 
centris japoniens, from the sens olf Japan and 
tho Maimtius. It is not common, nor docs it 
attain any eize. (Gunner.) 

m&n 6 9^ph a lous, a. [Gr. poyorechahoK 

(momikcphalos).] 

1. Science: Having one head, but two dis- 
tinct, or sometimes blended, bodies. 

2. B't. : Having n single head of [lower*. 

mtfn o 9$ph n-lua, (pi. mon 6 9<$ph- 

a ll), s. (Gr. #io»'ov (tnoHo.v) *= single, and 
**f<5aA»j (kejihntf) = t ho head.) A compound 
monster, having nno head and two bmlios 
united more or less intimately. 

m6 n69'-dr 6s, * m6 069 cr 6t,». [Ijit., 
from Gr. poio«t »pok ( momkerfis), from moks 
( mono?)= single, and (keros) = a horn.) 


* I. Ord. Lang. : A ooe-horned creature ; » 
unicorn. 

monoerrotet with «inTnwi»iirH Liylr#." 

Njt *tuer : F. y., 11. xil. 24. 

IL Technically : 

1. Asfroru ; The Unicorn, nnc of the enn- 
stellatinna introduced by lie vims. It ia 
surroumletl by Hydra, Cams .hajor, Orion, 
and Cams Minor. All the stars iu it are 
a mull. 

2. ZooL : Unicom -shell ; a genus nf proso- 
branchi.iUj gasteroimds, division Bipboiiosio- 
mata, family Bucciuid a.-. The genus is peculiar 
to the west coast of America, whence eighteen 
apecies have been brought. The shell resem- 
bles that of Purpura (q.v.). but with a spiral 
groove on the wn<«rls, ending in a prominent 
spine, or tooth, at the lower or anterior eud 
of the outer lip. 

• mo 1169 -cr-dt, ». [Monoceros.) 

mon 6 ckla-myd -o-ee, s. pi. [Prof, mono-; 
Eat. chlamys , (gemt. chlamy ios) = a cloak or 
mantle ; and fern. pi. adj. eufl'. -toe.) 

Bot. : The name introduced by Professor 
Perleb in 1S3S for a class of Exogeus liaving 
the perianth simple, incomplete, or warning. 
Hooker and Arnott adopt the uaine, making 
the dicotyledonous or exogenous plants a 
class and Mouochlamydeie a sub-class. 

mon o-chla myd’-o-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. 
monochlamyde(<i') ; Eug. sutt -ous.] 

Bot. : Having but one floral envelope; liaving 
a calyx but no corolla. 

mon 6-chlor n 9Ct ic, «. [Prof, moruv, 
and Eng. chloracetic.] Derived from chlorine 
and acetic acid. 

monochloracctlc acid, s. 

Chem. : ColI jClO._, = Cll jCPCOOH. Pro- 
duced by tlie action of chlorine oil boiling 
glacial acetic acid iu sunlight. It bmK hi 
likT, but solidities on cooling to a crystalline 
maas which melts at 64*, and dissolves easily 
iu water. 

mon 6-chlor hy' drin, s. [Pref. mono-, 
and Eng. chlorhyiirin.] 

r C1I 2 .C1 

Chem. : C 3 lI & (On>,Cl = < OH. OH. Ob- 
CciKOIl 

tained by heating glycerin saturated with 
hydrochloric nciil to 100" for 46 or 50 hours. 
It is a thick, sweet, amt sharp tastiug liquid ; 
sp. gr. 14, and boiling at 230*- 2J5*. 

mon’-6-chord, s. [Gr. ^ocoyopSoe ( mono- 
ehordun), Irom ^oeoyopSoc (monn> hard**) — 
having only one string : m om (monos) = alone, 
single, and x 0 P*»? (chorde) — a string, a cord; 
Fr. moauc/iorcit'.] 

Music: 

1. An ancient Instmment with one string 
which was phi) ed as a guitar. It grew into a 
munichoixl, in which uumerouB airings were 
played hy quills. 

2. A aingle string stretched across a board 
or soundboard, under which a moveatde bridge 
can l>e moved at pleasure. By placing under 
the string a diagram of the proportionate 
lengths of string required for the production 
of jiist intervals, the ear can he trained and 
experiments can be made. It was also called, 
or rather the results obtained from it were 
called, the harmonica! canon. It is said to 
have been Invented by Pythagoras. 

mon 6 chor-i-ft, s. [Gr. moco* (monos) = 
alone, ami \opo? (eftoros) = a dancer. 1 

Bot. : A genus of Pontedenicm*. Monochorla 
mginalis\n given by the native Indian doctors 
in liver complaints nml disorders of the 
stomach. 

mbn O-ChrS m&t'-lo, n. (Gr. M <Seo? (monos) 
= alone, single, and \p*»na (chrdma) = colour ; 
Fr. monochromatitpte. ] Consist mg of one colour 
only ; presenting rays of light of one colour 
only. 

monoohronmtlo lamp, «. A lamp fed 
with n mixture »<t a M>luti<*n of common salt 
and rilcolml. It gives a yellow light and a 
ghaut ly ippenmin e to the human face, objects 
apiMNtrmg yellow or black. 

monoohronmtlo llght, *. 

Oidies: Tho same as lIo\»om:NKous-LinuT 
(q-v.). 


boll, b(5^ c poilt, J6\V1 ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, benph ; go, Rom ; thin, this ; «in, n.9 ; ©xpoot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t, 
-cl an, -tlan = shan, -tion, -si on — shun ; -^lon, -jlon - zhim. -clou*, -tlous, -slous - slius. -bio, -tUo, Ac. = bpE dpL 
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monochrome — monogamian 


Bon'-o-chrome, s. [Gr. /uuivo? (noru>s) = 
alone, single, and (chrvmo) — a colour.] 

Art: A painting executed in imitation of 
bas-reliefs, in tints of one colour only, re- 
lieved hy light and shade. 

mon'o-chrom-y, s. [Eng. momckromie) i 
■/.] The art of painting in monochrome. 

man-o- chron'-ic, a. [Gr. novos (mono$)z= 
alone, single, (chronos) — time.] 

I. Ord. iMiig. : Of or pertaining to one and 
the* same time; existing at the same time; 
con tem poraneoua. 

t 2. GcoL (Of strata, rfc.) ; Contemporaneous ; 
deposited at or about the same time. 

mon 6 91I' l-a-ted, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. ciliated (q.v.).] Furnished with one 
cilium. 

ijion o ^lr -rhus, s. [Pref. mono and Lat. 
cirrus = a curl, a tendril.] 

Ichthy. : An acanthopterygian genus, family 
Polyceutridie(q.v.). One(possibly t\vo)speeies 
known, from the Atlantic rivers of tropical 
America They are small fishes, and feed 
upon aquatic insects. 

mon o cle,*- A rimless eye-glaaa for ooe 
eye. 

mon 6 clin'-al, a. [Pref. mono-; Gr. kAiVw 
(klino) = to make to bend.] 

Geol. : Having one siugle dip, persistent for 
a considerable distance. 

mon-o-clxn'-ic, mon-oc'-lin-atc, a. 

[MONOCLINAL.] 

Min. iT Crystal. : Inclining in one direction. 

monoclinic-system, s. 

Mm. £ Crystal. : Having two of the axial 
intersections rectangular and one oblique ; 
having the lateral axes at right angles to one 
another, one of them, moreover, being oblique 
to the vertical axis and tlia other at right 
angles to it. 

mon 6 cli-na he-dric, a. [Pref. mono-; 
Gr. KAivb) (klino) — to bend, and eopa(/iedra) = 
a seat, a base.) The same as Monoclinic (q. v.). 

t mdn-dc'-li-nous, a. (Monoclinal.] 

Hot.: Having the two sexea in the same 
flower ; hermaphrodite. 

mon oc' o-tyle, a. [Monocotvledon.] 

Hot. : The same as MoN0C0TYLED0Nous(q.v.). 

mon-o -cot-y-le-don, 5. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng., &.c. cotyledon (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1. Sing.: A plant having a single cotyledon, 
or seed leaf; a plant belonging to the Mono- 
cotyledones (q.v.). 

2. FI. : The English name of the Monocoty- 
ledones (q.v.). 

mon o-cot-y-le-dSn-e§, t mon o-cot- 
y Ic-do -n 5 -re, a. pi. [Pref. mono- ; Lat. 
cotyledon (q.v.), and masc. or fi*m. pi. adj. suit. 
-es, or fem. -cce. ] 

Lot. : The first form was used by Jussieu, 
and the second by He Candolle to designate 
the vegetable sub-kingdom called also Emlo- 
gens. [Endogen] 

mon-d cot-y le'-don-ous, a. [Eng. mono- 
cotyledon; -ous.] Having a siogle cotyledon. 

monocotyledonous plants, s.pl. Tha 
sub-kingdom or class Endogens. 

mo noc'-ra-^y, s. [Gr. /udeos (monos) = alone, 
single, ami Kpardot (k rated) = to rule.] Go- 
vernment by a single person ; autocracy. 

* mon' o-crat, s. [Monocracy.] Ooe who 
governs alone ; au autocrat. 

mon oc' n lar, *mon-oc'-n-late, *mon- 
dc-u lous, a. [Gr. Mo™? ( mo nos) =. alone, 
single, and Lat. ocuIms =» an eye.] 

L Having one eye only ; one-eyed. 

2. Adapted for use with ona eye only : aa, 
a monocular microscope. 

3. The act, capacity, or result of seeing 
with an instrument adapted for 00 a eye only. 

"Ou the relative apparent brightness of objects in 
binocular and monocv.lar vision.’ — BriC. Assoc. Report 
(18J 7). li. 83. 

anon'-o cule, s. r M onocitlar. ] 


* mon-dc'-n-lus, s. [Monocular.] 

Zool.: According to Linnaeus, a genus of 
Apterous Insects. He included under it 
various Entornostraca, such as Daphuia. 

mon-o^ys-tid'-e-a, s. pi. [Pref. mono-, and 
Latinised diiuiu. of Gr. tcians (ku$tis) = a 
bladder.] 

Zool. : A doubtful order of Gregarinida, 
consisting of those which have but a siugle 
cavity. Perhaps all the Gregarinida may 
answer to the description, in which case the 
order lapses. (Nichotson, &c.) 

mon-o-dac'-tyl-oiis, a. [Gr. jmoeodd*ruAo? 

( monodaktulos ) = one-fingered : pref. mono-, 
and Gr. SdicnAo* ( daktulos ) — a finger.] 

Zool. : Having one finger or one toe. 

mon'-o-delph, s. [Monodelphia.] 

Zool. : A mammal of the division or sub-class 
Monodelphia. 

mon 6 dclph -i-a, s. pi. [Pref. mono-, and 
Gr. 6eA</n* (delphus) = the womb.] 

Zool. : The name given by De Plain ville to a 
division of Mammalia, in which the uterus is 
single, but still shows a tendency to duality 
by being divided above. It opens into a 
single vagina, which is distinct from the 
rectum. The young are nourished within the 
uterus until they are able to suck. This 
division contains all Mammals, except Marsu- 
pialia and Monotremata. It was divided by 
Prof. Huxley into Deciduata ami Non-decidu- 
ata, but now forms his class Eutheria. [Pro- 

TOTHEHIA.] 

mon 6 dclph'-i-an, a. & s. [Eng., &c. 

7 nonodclphi(n) ; -an ] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
Monodelphia ; destitute of a marsupimn or 
pouch. 

••The monodelphian foetus Is supplied with nourish- 
ment." — Huxley : hit rod. to Clou if. of AtumaU, p. ao. 

B. As substantive : 

Zool. : The same as Monodplph (q.v.). 

mon-o-dslph - 1 C, a. [Eng., &c. monodelph- 
( a); -ic.] The same as Monodelphian, A. 
(q.v.). 

mon - 6 - delph' - oils, a. [Eng., &c. mono - 
delpk(ia); -oias.] 

1. Lot. : The same as Monadelphous (q.v.). 

2. Z00L : The same as Monodelphian, A. 
•’The type of a distinct order of monodelphmts 

mammals. — iluxley. Inlrod. to Clots. A niin.. p. as, 

mono di-a-met’-ral, a. [Pref. mono-, and. 
Eng. diametral.] 

Geom. : A term used of quartan curves with 
a single diameter as opposed to doubly dia 
metral quartan curves. Mr. F. W. Newman 
digests the fanner into four groups, twenty- 
one classes. (Bril. Assoc. Rep. (1S72), ii. 23.) 

* md-nod -ic-al, a. [Eng. monod(y) ; -ical.) 
Of or pertaining to a monody. 

mon-o-di-chla-myd e-oua, a. [Pref. 

mono-; Gr. &t (d ) = twice ; \\a/iv s (cklumus), 
genit. xAa/*ii£ov ( chlanmdos ) = a cloak, and 
Eng. sutf. -eons.] 

Lot. : Having indifferently either a calyx 
only or both calyx and corolla. 

’mon o dl mct'-ric, a. [Pref. mono-; Gr. 
(di) = twice, and Eng. metric.) 

Crystall. : Having the vertical axis unequal 
to the lateral one, as the square prism aud tha 
square octahedron. 

* rnon 6-dist, s. [Eng. monod(y ); -i$L] One 
who writes or siugs a monody. 

mon’-6-don, s. [Pref. mon-, and Gr. odov* 
(odous), gemt. oiovros (odoulos) =a tooth.] 
Z 00 L .-Narwhal ; a genus of Delphinidae, from 
the Arctic Seas. It conUius but one species, 
Manodon monoceros, remarkable for its denti- 
tion. The lower jaw in both sexes is edentu- 
lous; in the male, the upper jaw has two mo- 
lars concealed in the gum, and two cauincs ; 
the right is usually rudimentary, though some- 
times abnormally developed, the left, grows to 
an enormous size, forming a trunk from eight 
to ten feet in length, spirally twisted. It is 
probably an offensive weapon. In the female 
there are two rudimentary canines in the upper 
jaw, the left sometimes developing into a 
tusk. 


mon-o-don-ta, a. [Monodon.j 

Zool. : Kosary -shell ; a genus of holosfoma- 
tous prosobran cilia te gasteropods, family Tur* 
binhbe. Top-shaped, resembling Hie peri- 
winkle in form; the whorla aregroo\ed ami 
granulated spirally ; lip thickened and grooved, 
columella irregularly toothed ; operculum 
whorled and horny. Ten recent species are 
known from West Africa, the Red Sea, India, 
and Australia Mangrove-swampa farm their 
favourite habitat. 

mon o-dor'-a, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
&u>pov (<loron)'—a. gift.] 

Lot. : A genus of Anouacese, tribe Anonese. 
There are numerous carpels. Five are known, 
natives of Africa. Monodora Myristica has 
the qualities of the nutmeg. It has been in- 
troduced into the West ludiea. 

* mon -o dra-ma, * mon o-drame, #. 

[Gr. povos (monos) = alone, single, and Spa/ua 
(drama) = a doing, a drama.] A dramatic 
piece for one performer only. 

* mon o-dra-mat'-ic, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. dramatic (q. v.).J Of or pertaining to a 
inonodrama. 

mon -o dy, s. [Gr. juoi-iySia (monodia), from 
liovuZos (monodos) — singing alone : p.ovo<: 
(monos) — alone, single, and wig (ode) — a song ; 
Fr. monodie ; Ital. /rumodia*.] A song for a 
single voice, generally of a plaintive character. 
The term was originally applied to vocal soloa 
in the church service. 

'■ Let mouotf on Fox regale your crew.* 

Byron : English Bards t Scotch Reviewers. 

t mon-6-dy nam Ic, a. [Pref 'mono-, and 
Eng. di/namic(q.v.).j Having only one power, 
capacity, or talent. (De Quincry.) 

t mon o dy'-nam lfm, a. [Pref. mono-, and 

Eng. dynamism”.] 

Philos.: The teaching that all the powers 
of nature proceed from one principle. Such 
were the speculations of Thales, Anaximenes, 
and Diogenes of Ai»ollonia. 

"Side by elde with this tentative and growing 
monotheism, there is a bold and unhesitating mono* 
dynamism."— 0. U. Lewes Rut. Philos. (l&WJ.l. *. 

mon 00 ci a (c as sh), *. pi. [Pref. mon-, 
and oiKia (oikw), oheiov (oilcion), oikos ( oikos ) 
= a house.] 

Bot. : The twenty-first class in the artificial 
system of Linnaeus. The male and female 
flowers are separate, but on the same plant 
[Moncecious]. It contains eight orders, 
Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Tctrandria, 
Pentandria, Hexandria, Polyaudria, and 31 on- 
adelphia. 

* mon ce -cian, a. k s . [Moncecia.] 

A. As adj. : The same as Moncecious (q.v.). 

B, As subst. : A monoecious plant. 

mon-ce -cious, a. [Moncecia.] 

1. Zool. : The term is sometimes nsed of ani- 
mals in which the two sexea are not distinct. 
Examples: some molluscu, aa laud-suails, 
pteropods, opisthobranchs, and certain con- 
ehifers. The rooiKCoious land-snails require 
reciprocal union. (5. F. IVoodward : Mollusca 
(ed. 3rd), p. 40. 

2. Bot. : Having stamens iu one flower and 
the pistils in another, both flowers being on 
the same plant. [Dicecious.] 

mon-ce'- 9 ism, s. [Moncecious.] The state 
of being moncecious. 

mon 6 - form - in, s. [Pref. mono-; Eag. 

form(ic), and suff. -in (Cftem.).] 

Chcm. : C 3 H 5 (OH)VO CHO). The formic 
ether of glycerin. Obtained by heating gly- 
cerin with oxalic aeid to 100*, and extracting 
by means of ether. It is a colourless liquid, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, miscible with 
water, and distilling unchanged in a vacuum. 
On heating to 200°, it decomposes into caihouiO 
acid gas, water, and ally! alcohol. 

mon -o-gam, s. [Monooamy.] 

Bot. : A plant which has a simple flower. 

* mon-o -ga'-mi-a, s. pi. [Monogamy.] 

Bnt. : Plants having flowers distinct from each 
other, and not collected into a eapitulmn. It is 
not now recognised in any system as an order. 

*mdn-o-ga' mi-an, a. [Eng., &c. mono- 
gami(a) (q.v.) ; su’ff. -an.] A plant belonging 
to the Monogiimia (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, woli; work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* »»ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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mon o-gam' -Ic, a. [Eng. monogamy); -ic.] 
The same as Monogamous (q.v.). 

• mo nog'-a-mist, s, [Eng. monogamy); 
-w/.] 

1 . One who disallows or disapproves of 
second marriages ; an advocate of marrying 
only once. 

*• I vnlue>i inyvlf njKin bdup * atricl mtnogamtiir 
—Goldsmtth ; Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xir. 

2. One who has only one wife ; as opposed 
lo a bigamist or polygamist* 

mo nog'-a moua, a. [Eng. monogam(y); 

•ous. J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Advocating monogamy or lhe practice of 
marrying only once. 

2. Marrying only one at a timo ; opposed to 
"bigamous or polygamous. 

II. Technically : 

1 . Hot. : Having flowers distinct from each 
other. [Monogamia.] 

2. Zogl. : Pairing with a single mate, and 
living in couples. 

mo -nog'-a -my, *md-nog'-a-mie, *. 

(Lat, mono gamut, from Ur. povoyapia (mono- 
gamin), from poroc (mo/ios) = alone, single, and 
ya^tov (gamos) = marriage.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. The practice of marrying only once ; the 
principle which furbida the second marriage 
ol a widow or widower. 

2. The marrying of only one at a time ; as 
opposed to bigamy or polygamy. 

II. Zool. : The habit of pairing with a single 
mate. 

mon 6 gas'-tric, a. [Gr. povoc (monos) = 
alone, single, and ydtrnqp ( gastir ) = the sto- 
mach.] Having only one stomach. 

mon o-gcn'-c-sis, *. (Gr. povoc (monos) = 
alone, single, and yei'eouR (genesis) = origin.] 
biology: 

1. A term used by Van Bcneden to denote 
direct development of an embryo from a 
parent similar to itself. ( Brande Cox.) 

2. Prof. A. Thomson applies the term to 
lhe descent of nil individual from one parent 
form, containing both the sperm cell and 

cun cell ; nmnogony. (It is used also by 
lacckel in this sense.) 

mon-o-gen'-o-sy, s. [Monocenesis.] The 
doctrine that the human race has aprung from 
a single species. 

mon 6 ge-net-lc, a. [Monoqenesis.] of 
or pertaining to monogenesia ; monophyletie. 

“Ttusre nre Indred two achooU of physiologists, tlio 
noty^enelic anJ the monoycuriic, the lunnrr admitting 
from lhe U’ghinmg * variety of primitive cells, the 
JatU-r i>o«UiUtlii>c hut one cell, iw tho «ouno of all 
briug. — Stax Mutter : Fratert Magazine, July, 1873. 

jnt -nog'- cn-Ifm, s. [Fr. monoginisme.] 
| Monooenesis.] 

Anthrop. : Tho aystem which assumes that 
all men Mon" to a single race, or that nil men 
arc descended from a aingte pair. [MONG- 
OL SIST, B.J 

*' Five-sixths of the public uro taught this Atlntnitle 
mono rnitm, ax if It were mi estahlUhcd truth ."— 11 ux- 
ley i CrilPjuet (lftiSJ, p. 169. 

Did nog'-cn-Iat, a, & (Fr. monagtniste .] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or In any way 
Connected with momigcmstn. 

"The monogrnift hypotheses." — fluzley .* Crltlyue S 
(1873F, p. lb a 
C. Is substantive : 

Anthrop . ; A supporter of monogenism. 
ITuxley iliviriea them into three classes ( 1 ) 
‘'Adamites," who accept tho Mosaic account 
of the creation literally ; ( 2 ) those who orcupv 
a middle tKisilion between the “Adamites' 
and the '* Rational Monogenists" ; ami (3) 
•* Rational Monogwiist.s," including Lin mens, 
IJufl’on, Rlunieiibneh, Cuvier, and Pritchard. 
Their views are : ( 1 ) That the present condition 
of lhe curth has existed for untold ages , ( 2 ) 
that aL an exticincly remote period nmn w»s 
created noun where between the CnnonftUH and 
the Hindoo Koosh ; (3) that ns men multiplied 
they miginlcd; and (4) Hint elmmhe influences 
and other conditions an; sutlleient to account 
for all the diversities ol mankind. 

** According to the all mankind have 

sprung Iroui a single pair.' — Uuzley : Cntiyuci (1673), 
p. IMF. 


mono-ge-nist ie.a. [Eng.mouoftenuf; -fc.) 
The same as Mongols ist, A, (q.v.). 

“Combining all that U good In the Monogcieittic 
nud PolygvULaliU schools *— : I i 113731, 

p. 163. 

mon’-o-gen^, s. pi. (Prcf. mono- t and Gr. 
yeeeaw (gctuuio) — to produce.] 

Chem. : A term applied by Erlenmeyer to 
those elements which combine with one 
another in one proportion only : thus hy- 
drogen and thloi me uuile in the proportion 
of one part by weight of the lormer to 3o*3 
parts ol the latter, and in no other. 

mo nog'-en-y, s. [Gr. povoytvcia (mono- 
jcficui), from MOeoyei'rjs (monogu u.) = of one 
and the same blood ; pref. vwno-, and 700 ? 
(genos) = race, stock, family.] 

Anthrop. : Tho opinion or tenet that man- 
kind sprang from a single pair. 

1 mon-o gon'-ic, a. [Eng. monogon^y); -ic.] 
Belonging to or in any way connected with 
tuonog.iny (q.v.). 

"The phenomenon of uuti-scxunl or nuatogoiue pro- 
pagation. ' — JJcuckcl: But. Creation, i. ltsi 

i mo nog'-o-ny, s. [Mod. Lat. monogonia: 
pref. 1 lujno-f and Gr. yoeo? (gonos ) = birth, 
descent.] 

Biol. : Propagation by fission or gemma- 
tion ; non-sexual propagation. 

“This kind of mnnogony Is exceedingly widely 
spread.'— Haeckel: Hitt. Creation, i. 1DL 

mon'-o gram, s. [Lat. wonogramnia , from 
Gr. fj.ovoypafiparoi> (niunogrammaton) = a mark 
formed of one letter ; /mocos (»u/;k/$) = alone, 
single, anc[ ypdpua ( gratnmu ) = a letter ; Fr. 
mo nogramme. I 

* 1 . A singlo character in writing. 

“The Doctor Is of opiuloti that, befuro the writing of 
words was so simplified as to bo divided into syllable*, 
words were expressed ... by some arbitrary' sign, 
figure or ctutrac ler, des tmed to express complete 
words, and which be Iberciore calls monograms.' — 
iienl. May., Jaa. 13o3. p. *3. 

* 2. A picture drawn 111 lines without 
colour ; a sketch. 

3. A cipher composed of two or more lettera 
arranged or interwoven iu such a manner as 
to form a single object, and used on seals, 
letter- pa per, Ac., and by artists as the signa- 
ture ou their paintings, engravings, Ac. 

* mdn'-o- grain-mal, a. [Eag . monogram ;-aL] 

1 . In the style or fashion of a mouogram ; 
pertaining to monograms. 

2. In manner of a sketch. 

“Though It be but as it were ft monogrammal 
description, end n kind uf rude draught as It were with 
a cole. —Potherby ; Atlu omcuitix. p. 36a. 

• mon-o-gram'-mlc, * mon-d-gram- 
m-it ic, moa'-o gram mous, «. [hug. 
ti 10 11 ogra m ; -tc, -cfic, -ous.J The same as 
Monogrammal (q.v.). 

mon'-o -graph, s. [Gr. pov o? (monos) = alone, 
single, and ypa^ij ( gruphi ) — a writing ; ypatj>u> 
(gmj)hd) — to write.) An account or descrip- 
tion of a single thing or class of things; an 
essay on a single object. 

“Tho pamphlet atilt remnltift tho best rrvmogranh 
on the subject In pci Lit ol method ." — A Ou nteurn, Au^ 
19, 19*2. ix 246. 

mon’-o-grai>h, v.t. [MoNoonAPu, 3 .) To 
write or compose a monograph of; to describe 
iu a monograph. 

“The British npocles of Lumhrlcua hftvo ripwr been 
carefully monographed," — l)<trvrin : Formation vj 
Vegetable Mould, cb. L 

mo-nog / -rqt pher, s. [Eng. monograph ; -cr.] 
Uno \mio writes or coini»oKcs a monograph. 

mon o grdph -ic, mon o gr&ph Ic-al, 

a. [Eng. monograph ; -ic, -iuii.J 

1. Pertaining to or of the liuture of a mono- 
graph. 

2. Drawn in lines without colour. 

mon o gr&ph-ic-al ly, rulv. [Fng. TnA7u>- 
graphical ; -/»/.] In’ the manner ol u mono- 
graph ; in a monograph. 

mo nog , -ra-phIst, s. [Kng.monograph ; -Hf.] 
A writer or a numogmph. 

* mo nog*-ra phous, a- [F'»". mnnngraj h ; 
-om . ] The same us Munoouai-iiic (q.v.). 

mo nog'-ra phy, *. IMonikikahi, «.J 

• I. A monograph. 

2. Delineation in lines without colours ; ao 
outline sketch. 


j mon -6-gyn, «. IMoncxjynia.] 

Bot. : A plant of the Ltuuiean order Mono- 
gynia (q.v.). 

mon-o gyn'-i at, t. pi. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
yvvyj (gune) = u woman.) 

But. : An order of plnuts in Linnams's arti- 
ficial system. It consists of those with one 
stamen. Various classes have an order Mooo- 
gynia. 

mon o-gyn'-i-an, mo nog"- yxt ous, a . 

[ling. 7 n»twp)in ; -tan, Pertaining t * tho 

order iloiiogyuia; having only 011 c siyle or 
pistil. 

mon-6-gy noo'-^i al,a. [Prof. nu)in-, Cr. 
yvioj (gune) = a woman, a pistil, and o!«io 
(01 kin) — a house.] 

Bot. (Of a fruit): Formed of one pistil from 
a singlo flower. 

# mo nog'-yn y,J. [Monogynia.] Marriaga 
to one wife only ; the state of having only uno 
wife at a timo. 

mon o hem'-er-oiis, < 1 . [Gr. pmroc (numor) 
— alone, single, and rjM<P a (himera) — a day ] 
Med. : Existing or conthvung only for & 
single day. 

mon -oi'-cous, a. [MoN<Ecioua.] 

mon ol'-a-try, s. [Gr. /4o» o«(wonof) = alone, 
single, and Aurpeia (lo/rcta) = service, wor- 
ship.] The worship of one God. 

“Tho religion of the nid Testament I* ao mei 
nAtutul rancty of Scmetic mmotntry."—W. JlUc>C» 
tun Hmtlh: Old TetL in Jvvtuh Church, led. X. 

mon-o-lep' is, s. [Pret mono-, and Gr. Aer "j 
( lepis ) = a scale.] 

Zool. : A genus of Macrourous Crustaceans, 
akin to Poree liana. 

mon'-o Hill, s . [Gr. mo‘o? (rnnno^) = alone, 
single, and Ai0o? ( lithos) = n. stone.] A eoluiun 
or block formed of a single stone. The tc>:n 
is applied to auch erections as the obelisks ol 
Egypt, 

mon'-o lith-al, mon 6 Htli'-ic, a. |Ertv. 
monolith; -al,'-ic.) Formed of & single stone 
or block. 

“Tho renmrkuble mono?i’hi>- proup csttod the Stunts 
of Stemiift." — U’lAitm. Prehutonc Annul* of Scotia t-i, 
ch. v. 

H Tlic term Taonolif^ic is also applied to 
atrueturea in which the blocks are immense, m 
Koine eases reselling from the foundation to tl.e 
entablature. 


*mo nol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. morrofo^y); -is* ) 
Une who soliloquizes ; one who inonopolizts 
couvei-sation. 


mon'-o 16 guo, s. [Fr., from Gr. fAOi-oAoyts 
(monolog>») — speaking alone: fioi'Oi: (wiomv-) 
= alone, and Ati^ov (logos) = a word, speech.] 

1. A dramatic seem* in which a person 
speAka by himself; a soliloquy. 

“lean thow In Sbnkespw many icene^ of rlumo 
toRether, ami tbo llkv m BtU J«.nM>u» . la 

UltiHiio ami Eejiuiu* •uim tlmva tbirly ur forty hn«« ; 
1 mean lK*»lcto« tbr chorua or mottoiuyu**."— Oryd* n s 
Htzay of 1/ramatic I’oeti*. 

2. A long apcech or dissertation uttered by 
one person in company, 

"mo nol" 6-gy, 3 . [ Monolooc I..] Theait 
or habit of indulging in inmiid.igues, or uf 
monopolizing coiiverautimi by long dissolu- 
tions ; a habit of aoliloiiuizing. 


*mo nom’-a chist, s. [Kng. ) ; 

-is/.j uue who tights Id single combat ; a 
duellist. 


mo nom'-a-chy, 'mon o ran -cld a, *. 

[Gr. /movopavta (moimnioe/iui), (n*m fiovoMn\ot 
(mMiotmicAos) = lighnng in single emu but: 
fi6»<K (riumo.i) = alone, single, and ga\oga» 
(nuir/ioiuai) =: to fight ', llal. A Ixit. wi »m>- 
ruirhia ; Fr. monumnchic.] A tlutl , a sing* 
combat. 

“Tbo morn itiR oftino— ftiul iitftii 4o nun, 


• m6n' 6 mano, s. [Monomvnu.] One auf- 
fering from moniumimu ; a inomniinnuc. 


m 6 n o-ma ni a, $. IGr. (mow) = 

ulotie, single, and paiia (mOhui) — umdness ; 
llal. A Fp. wmimnumni; Fr. monomani' ] 
Madness or deraugriiient of the mind with 
ri "arri to one subject only. The luoiiiiinaniau 
oiu ii ukes up a wrong principle, but reasons 


boil, b 6 $; poTit, J<JWl ; cat, fell, chorus, 9hln, hcn<?h; go, ftem; thin, this; sin, 09; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -iris, 
-Clan, -tlan = shall, -tlon, -8lon = shun ; -^ion, -^loa = zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous = shus. “bio, -<llo, Ac. — bfl, d^L 
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logically from it. Tims, believing himself to 
be made of glass, be takes every prudent pre- 
caution against falling and being broken. 

•'Each of them had hia monomania ; and the two 
monomanias suited each other periectly. —Macaulay : 
But. Eng., cb. xxiv. 

Eon-o-ma'-m ac, s. & a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. maniac (q.v.).] 

A. As subst. : One who suffers from mono- 
mania. 

B. As adjective: 

]. Of or pertaining to monomania; pro- 
duced by monomania. 

2. Suffering from monomania or partial de- 
rangement of the mind. 

* mon'-ome, s. [Monomial, «.] 

pin nnm -er a, s. pi. {Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
fjiVPos ( mcros ) = the hatn.j 

Entmn. : A tribe of Homoptera, in which 
tlie tarsi have only oue joint. 

non-o-mer o-so -ma-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., 
from pref. mono-; Gr. pepos (mcros) = a part, 
and (sown) =■ the body.) 

Entom. ; A name sometimes given to the 
’ nrder Acarina (q.v.), because the segments of 
the body are fused into a single mass. 

mon o me tal lie, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. metallic (q.v.).] Pertaining to mono- 
metallism (q.v.). 

mon o mSt-al-lism, s. [Fret, mono- ; Eng. 
metal ; -ism.) The tact or principle of having 
only one metal as a standard for coinage ; 
belief in the advantages of a single metallic 
standard. 

mon-o-met '-al-list, s. [Pref. mono - ; Eng. 
metal ; -ict.) One who supports or advocates 
monometallism. 

mo nom'-e-ter, s. [Gr. povos (monos) = alone, 
single, and perpov (matron) = measure.] A 
rhythmical series, consisting of a single metre. 

mon o mef-ric, a. [Pref. mono-, and Eng. 

Min. £ Crystallog. : Having one measure 
or proportion ; having the three axes equal 
and intersecting at right angles. 

XT- on o-mct-ri-cal, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. metrical (q.v*.).] Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of monumetere ; containing ooly one 
metre. 

Ko no -mi al, s. & a. [Gr. povo? (monos) = 
alone, single’, and ovo, ua (onomu) = a name.] 
Algebra ; 

A. ds snbst. : An expression or quantity 
consisting of a single term, unconnected with 
any other by signs of addition, subtraction, 
equality, or inequality. 

B. As culj. : Consisting of only one term. 

mon 6 mor‘ phous, mon o mor'-phic, 

a. IGr. fxovo? {monos) — alone, single, and 
fiop^r} ( morphe ) = form, shape.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of a single form. 

2. Entom.: Having one form both in the 
larval and mature state, though in the former 
it may be wiogless, and in the latter winged. 

mon-om -pha-lus, s. [Gr. povos ( monns ) = 
alone, single,* aud 6^</>aAos (omphalos) = the 
navel.] 

Physiol. : A single umbilicus connecting two 
distinct individuals, such as the Siamese 
twins, making the monstrosity of one com- 
pound individual. 

non o-my-ar'-i-a, s. pi [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. mono-, and Gr. pvs (mus), genit. pvos 
l muos ) — a muscle.] 

1. Zool. : A name for that section of bivalves 
in which there is only one adductor muscle. 
It was first given by Lamarck. The Jlmio* 
i.iyuriaare the 0&treid;e, part of the Aviculidie, 
and tiie genera Tridacna aud Mulleria. 

2. Paloeont. : As none of the munomyaria 
are fresh-water, it may be assumed that auy 
stratum in which they occur fossil was of 
marine origin. 

mon o-my ar’-i-an,i. [Monomyaria.] Any 
bivalve possessing but one adductor muscle. 

" We may also notice in the ''alve of the numomyar - 
ian a snnvle unbroken line Just within the margin of 
the shelL — Z>r II. Woodward, in Cauell’t .Vat, Hut., 
Vi. £J2. 


mon o my' a-ry, a. & s. [Monomyaria.] 

A. As adj. : Possessing but oue adductor 
muscle. 

" In the monomyary bivalves the posterior luldnctor 
L the oue which remains." — Aicholson : Zoology (1378), 
p. 3 85. 

B. As snbst. : A bivalve mollusc possessing 
only one adductor muscle, and consequently 
having only one muscular impression on the 
shell. 

“Bivalves with one adductor muscle are termed mown. 
■myarieL." • — Owen : Comp. A nut Invert. A nimuls, p. Sal. 

mon-on'-yx, s. [Pref. mon-, aad Gr. owf 
(cmuj;) = a claw.] 

Entom . : A South American genus of Hydro- 
cores, family Galgulidie. The lure tarsi are 
represented only by a sort of claw. 

mon-d-oil'-si-ous, mon-o ou -si-an, a. 

[Gr. (monoousios) — of a single 

essence : (memos) = alone, single, and 

oucria (onsia) = essence, nature.] Consisting 
or composed of identically the same nature or 
essence. 

mo nop -ath-y, s. [Gr. poi/oTrafleia (mono- 
patheio), from fioeov (monos) — alone, single, 
and Tratfos (pathos) = suffering.] 

♦ 1. Ord. Lang. : Solitary suffering or sensi- 
bility. 

2. Pathol. : Disease affecting only one organ 
or function of the body or the miod on a 
single point. 

* mono-per’-son-al, a. [Pref. mono-, and 

Eug. personal (q.v.). j 

Thcol. : Having but one person. 

mon-d-pet'-a-lous, a. [Pref. mono- ; Gr. 
TreVaAoi' (petition) = a petal (q.v.), and Eng. 
suff. -ows.] 

Bot. : Having the petals coherent into a 
aiogle piece ; gainopetalous, sympetalous. 

mo no-phanc, s. [Gr. povo4>OLvri$ ( mono - 
phancs) = appearing to shine in one direction.] 
Min. : The same as Epistilbite (q.v.). 

mo-noph'-an-ous, a. (Gr. (monos) = 

alone, single, and <>atVw (phainn) = to appear.] 
Similar in appearance to something else ; re- 
sembling each other. 

mon 6 phon ic, a. [Gr. ^i6^os (monos), alooe, 
single, aud <f>u (phone) = sound.] 

Mu-s. : A term applied to a composition 
having bat one part ; single-voiced. 

mo noph'-thohg, s. [Gr. povo<t>0oyyos ( mo - 
nophthonggos) ; from (monos) = alone, 

single, and <£>floyy os (jththonggos) = sound.] 

1. A simple vowel sound. 

2. A combination of two written vowels 
pronounced as one. 

•■ That dt, rji, <ai soon became monophthongs is 
evident."— PciU : lot rod. to Greek A Latin Elym. (e<L 
1875), p. 255. 

mon oph thong al, a. [Eng. monophthong ; 
-a!.] Pertainiug to' or consisting of a simple 
vowel-sound. 

"The true monophthongal Roman sound of the Tus- 
can A. J. EUL l, lu Academy, April 15. 1871. 

mon- 6 -phy-lef-ic, a. (Gr. po vos (monos) = 
alune, single, and (jthule) = a tribe, a 

family.] Of or pertaining to a single family. 

•• He also constructs a monophyletic genealogical 
tree. '— Gardeners' Chronicle, >'o. 403 (1881), p. 374. 

monophyletic hypothesis, 5. 

Biol. : The hypothesis of descent which 
endeavours to trace the origin of all individual 
groups of organisms to a single common 
species of Moneron, which originated by 
spontaneous generation. It is opposed to 
Pulyphvletic (q.v.). 

" l consider it best In the raeaatime to adopt the 
monophyletic hyvothe.*U of descent both for the anl- 
m.%1 and vegetable kingdom." — Haeckel : Hist. Crea- 
tion, li. 46. 

mo-noph -yl-lous, a. (Gr. aoi>6 twAAos (mo- 
nophtillos) ; from uopoc (monos) = alone, single, 
and 4>v\Aov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : Haviug only one leaf; formed of one 
leaf; gainophyllous, sjunpliyllous. (Used 
especially of the sepals when coherent.) 

mo-noph-yl-lus, s. [Monophvllous.] 

Zool: Redman's Bat; a genus with a single 
species belonging to the sub-family Phyllosto- 
mi me, group Glossophag*. The wing-expanse 
is about twelve inches ; the fur grayish-brown 


above, with the tips of the hair slightly hoary ; 
dusky gray, Upped with white, on the lower 
surface ; wing-membranes dark-brown. Habi- 
tat, Jamaica aad Cuba. 

mon-o-phy'-o-ddnt, a. _& s. [Gr. povos 

(monos) = once ; <f>uui(pftito) = to generate, and 
odous, genit. bdovros ( odontos ) = a tooth. 
(Otrrn.)J 

A, As adj. : A term applied to the dentition 
described under B., or to a mammal baving 
such a dentitipn. 

” Such a dentition ... Is also monophyodont."— 
Ency. Grit. (ed. 9th), XV S51 

B. As substantive : 

Zool.: One of the two classes into which 
Professor Owen divided the Mammalia, “in 
regard to the times of formation and the suc- 
cession of teeth It includes those which 
have no milk-deotition, as the true Cetacea. 

“ i/nnophyodonts, or tho?e that eenerato a suiglo »et 
of teeth. —Owen : Clatt. o/ Mammalia, p. 16. 

Mo noph'-y-site, s. & a. [Gr. povos (monos) 
= alone, single, aud </>vtris (pA-uri^)= nature.] 

A. As substantive : 

Church Hist.(ri): Those who with Eutyches 
believed that tliere was only oue nature in 
Christ, namely, that of the Word, who became 
incarnate, and that the divine and human 
elements iu that one nature were blended as 
the body and soul in man. [For the early 
history of the Monophysites, see Eutychian.] 
In the sixth century, when the Monoplij sites 
were in considerable adversity, their prosperity 
was restored by the eloquence and zeal of a 
certain monk, Jacobus or James, snrnamed 
Baraihcus or Zanzalus. He died at Edessa io 
a.d. 578. From him the Monophysites are 
often called Jacobites. They established two 
hishops or patriarchs, one at Alexandria, with 
jurisdiction over Egypt and Abys.sinia ; and 
the other at Antioch, with jurisdiction over 
Syria and Armenia. When the Muhamma- 
dans were struggling for power, it was 
their policy to protect all heretical sects with 
the view of making them thorns in the sides 
of the Church. They did so at first to the 
Monophysites, but afterwards oppressed them. 
In the seventh century the Monophysifce 
originated the Monothelite controversy. 
(Mo noth elite.] The Egyptians and the Abys- 
sinians are still Monophysites. 

B. Asiufj. : Of or belonging to the Mooophy- 
sites ; Eutycliian. 

mon-o-phy sit'-ic-al, a. [Eng. monophy - 

sit{e); -ical.\ 

Church Hist. : Of or pertaining to the Mono- 
physites, or their doctrines. 

mon'-o-plast, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. nKao-aut 
(plassd) = to form.] 

AjioC <£ Biol. : An animal cell, an elemen- 
tary organism. 

mon-o-pleur-o bran'-chi-anf, s.pl [Mo- 
noplecrobrancbiata.] The English name of 
the Mouopleurobranehiata (q.v.). 

mon o-pleiir o-bran-^lri-a'-ta, s. pi 

iPref. mono-; Gr. TrAevpor (ptcurou) = irhcvpa. 
( pleura ) = a rib, and j8payxi°v ( brangchion ) = a 

gau 

Zool. : De Blainville’s name for the section 
of gasteropodous molluscs, now called, after 
Cuvier, Tectibranchiata (q.v.). Named also 
Pomatobrauchia (q.v.). 

mo-nop -no-a, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. nwg 
(pnoe) = wind", breathing.] 

Zool. £ Paheont. : Professor Owen’s nama 
for a sub-division of reptiles containing all 
those which do not live in the water. 

*m6 nop -6-dy, s. [Gr. povos (monos) == 
alone, single, and troy? (pons), geuit. iro5ov 
(pot/os) = a foot.] 

Pros. : A measure consisting of only a single 
foot. 

* mo nop - 6 -ler, s. [Eng. monopoly) ; -cr.] 
A monopolist. 

* mo -nop -6 lism, s. [Eng. monopoly); -ism.] 
Monopolizing, monopoly. 

•• A Und of monopolism Mid couaervfttism."--.V<imr* 
vol. xxiv. (1881), |>. 602. 

m 6 -nop' -6 -list, s. [Eng. monopoly); -isf.] 

1. One who monopolizes; one who has a 
monopoly or exclusive command over any 
hranch of trade, or article of production ; one 
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who la licensed Tor the exclusive manufacture, 
sale, or purchase of any article ; oue who buys 
up the whole available stock of any commodity 
in order to resell at an advanced price. 

2. One who assumes or claims the right to 
aoj tiling to the exclusion of others. 

* Some green head*, ns void of wll im thought, 
bupi>w*e Lhemaelvc* monopoJuls of •en*;." 

Cotcper ; Convertation, 625. 

»mon 6 pdl'-I-tan, s. [Eng. monopoly; t 
connective; gull.* -an.) A monopolist or 
monopolizer. 

" J/wopotiOtnt of ■tAfcb, tin, flak. cloth, 4c“— 
Oldyt : Lift of Sir IV. HcUcigb. 

y mo nop 6 litc, s. [Monopoly.] A mo* 

nopolist. 

** You mturchAot mercers, imd monnpoUtcs." 

Syttvttcr: Jju Ha rt-u ; day 3. wk. 1. 622. 

mo- nop' - 6 - lize, mo - nop’ - 6 - lise,x v.t. 
ILng. TAonopof(y) ; -ice; Fr. monopoftser.] 

1. To obtain or possess a monopoly of: to 
have exclusive comnmud over for production, 
sale, or purchase. 

2. To ohtaiu or hold exclusive possession of ; 
to engross. 

M It i» natural that they should demand a division 
of the common property among all the citizens railur 
than allow It to be rnonopotued by a few unscrupulous 
men."— Lean* . Cred. Early Human Hut. (lbttj, 1L 1-1. 

m o-nop'-o-liz er, $. [Eng. monopolize); -er.) 
One who monopolizes ; one who holds a mo- 
oopoly ; a monopolist. 

*' 1‘utcnteea and monopolizer* In the trade of book- 
telling."— Milton : Areojjujuim. 

mo nop-6-ly, * mon-o-po-le, a. [Lot. 
mano]K>Uum; tioin Gr. poyoiroj\iov(monop6liou) 
= the right of mouopoly ; povonuMa (mono- 
polia) = monopoly : p6v 05 (monos) = single, and 
noiA.m (/io/t’o) = to sell, to traffic ; Fr. monopoly.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An exclusive tradiug right over; the ex- 
clusive right or privilege of production, sale, 
or purchase of any commodity; the sole right 
or power of selling any commodity; the ex- 
clusive right or privilege of trading in any 
community, or with nny country; licence 
from the proper authority to any person or 
company to make, sell, export, import, buy, 
or otherwise deal in any commodity or number 
of commodities. Thus, a patent for an inven- 
tion gives 1 he patentee the exclusive right of 
making or dealing iu the article patented. 

" lie thlu kz he can never trade to his advantage, 
onleu he can have the monopoly of every thing ne 
values."— South - Scrmvnt. vuL V., ser. 10. 

2. That which is the subject of a monopoly ; 
as Opium in a government monopoly in India. 

3. The assuming or claiming right to or pos- 
session nf anything to the exclusion of others ; 
as, He claims a monopoly of the conversation. 

II. Law: Some of the early sovereigns of 
Europo assumed tlio right of granting to 
certain favored subjects the monopoly, or 
sole right <>f selling aud dealing in particular 
commodities. This pretended prerogative was 
carried to s most injurious length in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and led to the passing of the 
Statute of Monopolies, 21 Jac. 1., c. 3 ; which, 
while declaring the illegality of such giants 
of exclusive trading in general, contained an 
exception in favor of new and original i oven- 
lions in iminnfuctiiri'. Fpon this exception, 
which, to a certain extent, recognizes the royal 
prerogative, the modern law of patents for 
Inventions in nmmifuctiircs may !»o considered 
to rest. In the Fluted States tho monopolies in 
patents nnd copyrights are tho only ones flint 
legally exist, but tho trust or trade syndicate 
— a combination of those engaged In tho sumo 
business — usually become* a monopoly on a 
largo scale, competition being prevented by 
various menus. (Yrlnin governments retain 
monopolies, ns In tobacco, salt, Ac., purely for 
revenue puqioseti. 

* m6n o p5l’ ^-iSffuo, a. fGr. juocoy (mows) 
-■ alone, aingle ; jtoAus (jolus)^ many, nnd Ao-yoy 
(U>gos) — a word, a speech.] An entertainment 
In which a single actor sustains several 
characters. 

m6n 6 pri-o nfd’-i-an, a. [Pref. mono-, 
and dimm. of Gr. irpiutv (jnriun) = a saw.] 

Zool. (OJ grubtolites) : Having only a single 
row of hydiotliecie or cellules In tho almplo 
nr branched polypary. 

mo n6p tcr-al, a. A a, [Monoftruon.] 

A. As adj. : bliapcd or formed likoa monoj>- 

t*TOU. 

B. As tulsl. : A monopteron. 


mo nop -ter on, mo-nop’-ter-os, s. [Gr. 

po^rrrtpos (monopteros), from poros (monos) = 
single, aud rfTtpoe (pteron) = a wmg, a row.) 

Arch. : A species of temple without walls, 
and composed ol columns arranged in a circle, 
and supporting a cupula, or a eowcal roof. 
Called also a MoneptemJL 

mbn-op'-tcr-us, s. [Monopteron ] 

Ichthy. : A genus of physostomous fishes, 
family Sym branch id« (q.v.). Monopierus 
javanicus is extremely common in the East 
Indian Archipelago. It is upwards of three 
feet long. 

*mo-nop’-tdtO, s. [Gr. /joyotttwtov (monop- 
totos) — having but one case : poyo<; (monos) = 
single, and nndo cv (jAOsis) = a tailing, a case.] 
Gram . : A nouu which has but one oblique 
case-ending. 

mon-op-tyg'-ma, a. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
nTvypa (piugma)'— anything folded, a fold; 
ifniffou (pt.isso) = to fold, to double Up.] 

Zool : ± genus of liolostomatousprosnbran- 
chiate gasteropoda, family Pyramidellidie 
(q.v.). The shells are beautiful and delicate, 
'i lie animal has short tentacles, with the eyes 
at their inner bases, rudimentary toogne, and 
elongated, narrow loot. Twelve species are 
known. 

|mon o-py-rc'-nous, a. [Pref. mono- ; Gr. 
nvpyy (puren) = a stone or kernel, and Eng. 

SUtf. -OKS.] 

Bot. : Having hut a single stone or kernel. 

mon or-gan' -ic, a. [Pref. moit-, and Eng. 
organic (q.v.).] Belonging to or affecting one 
organ or set of organs. 

* mon'-o-rhyme, 5. [Gr. pov6ppv0p<x; (mo- 
norrhulhmos) ; from poyo<: (monos) = alone, 
single, and pefyiov ( rkuthmos ) = rhythm.] A 
composition or verse, in which all the lines 
end in the same rhyme. 

mon or’-mi a, s. [Pref. mon and Gr. oppid 
(o min) =; a tithing- line.] 

Bot. : A genus of Nostochaceae (Confervoid 
Alga:) founded by Berkeley. One is British, 
Monormiu intricata , which occurs in ditches, 
in reddisli-brown gelatiuous masses, about the 
•size of a walnut. 

mon o-scp'-al-ous, a. [Pref. mono-, aod 
Eng. scjkiious (q.v.).J 

Bot. : Having one sepal, i.e., the sepals 
united into asiuglo j»ieee ; gamosepalous. 

mo-no'-sis, 5. [Gr. /aoewoev (memosis) = soli- 
tanuess, singleness.) 

Bot. : The isolation of one organ from the 
rest. 

mon-o-so'-ma -ta, mon-o-so ma'-tl-a 

(tl as 6b l), s. pi. [Pref. mono*, and Gr. <no^a 
(soma), gemt. ow/naro? (srb/mfas) = tho body.J 
Zool. : An order of Rhizupuda, established 
by Siehold, comprising those which consist of 
only a single animal. They are naked or en- 
closed in a capsule, with one opening for the 
extrusion of the motor filaments. Families, 
Proteidaj and Arcelluhc. (Dallas.) 

mon’-6-spcrm, a. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
ontpf 4a (.'j>crma)= seed.] 

Lot. : A plant having one seed. 

mon'-o-sperm-ous, a. [Eng. mona<?;crm; 
-ous. J 

Bot.: Having but one seed. 

mon o-spher l cal, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
l.ng .split rival (q.v.) j Consisting of or having 
a single sphere. 

t mo nos'-ta-chous, a. [Prcfi mono-, and 
Gr. crr<ixu< (stuchus) = ail ear of corn.} 

But. : Having a single spike. 

m5n o sto -ar-In, s. [Pref. mono-, and Eng. 
stearin (q.V.).*J 

Chcm. : (C 3 H 6 r(0) l^XC^II^O.). lh-c pared 
by heating a mixture ol ateanc acid nnd 
glycerin to 200* in a scaled tube lor forty 
hours. It crystallizes in snmll white* needles, 
which melt at 01* and resolidify at oO\ 

mSn'-d-Btlcb, 8. [Gr. ^oiooriyov (moans- 
firAo.t) consisting of only one verse povos 
(mi nes) = s i ligle, and cttixo^ (s/ir/mj) a verse.] 
A poem coiiHistiiig of but a single verse. 


mo nos' to ma, s. pL [Pref. mono-, and Gt 
<jTopa (stoma) = the mouth.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of llydrozoa or Hydro- 
medusae, order Diseophora or Acaleplue. 

t mon o-stroph -ic, o. [Gr. 

(monostroplios) = consisting of a Mingle strain : 
povo-; (monos) — alum*, single, and 
(strops) = a turning, u strophe.] Having only 
one strophe; written ill oue uuvaned mea- 
sure ; not varying m measure. 

M Tb« dithvrniub of Lash* «v«*u(uMly b^CAine mona 
Hrx>ph(c.’’—Jj<jnaid4utt : 2 centre nf the Orc4Ju, 1>. 37. 

mon -o-Stylo, a. [Gr. poyo<i (monos) s= alone, 
single, aud cttiAo? (s tulos) — a pillar, a style.] 
Architecture : 

1. A term applied to the pillars of mediaeval 
architectuie when the) consist of a single 
shall, in distinction to Polyatyle. 

2. Applied to a building which is of the 
same style of architecture throughout. 

mon o-syl lab ic, mon 6 syl I&b le- 
al, o. I Pref. mono-, and Lug. $i/uu^ie, sylla- 
Cual.] 

1, Ordinary Laiiffuatfc: 

J. Consisting of a single syllabic: &a, t 
monosyllabic word. 

2. Co J* siHting of monosyllables: ns, mono- 
syllabic verse. 

II. Philol. : Applied to those languages it> 
which each word is a simple, iminllcctcd root 
fcueh are the Chiuese, Siamese, Burmese, 
Thibetan, Ac. 

" If wj met with morv>*yn<ilic tongue* In dilferent 
paits of the emU». tliouid have no right to Infer 
timr comiectlou."— W honey . L\}t ± Orvwth of Lan- 
guage, cb. xii. 

monosyllable-echo, s . 

Acoustics: An echo ot which only tho last 
syllable can be heard. It arises when oue 
stands 112*6 feet from the reflector. 

t mdn-6-syr-la-bi^m, 5. [Eng. monosyUa 
b(U); -ism. J A picuoiiiinancc of monosyllables 
” Recent doubts on MonotyUabitm lu 1’biluloluglc*! 
Classtfi cut ion, by liydo li«i k.o."—Lrit. Auvc. Hep 
(moj, p. 

mon -o-syl-lqt-ble, s. A a. [Fr. monosyllabe, 
Uoin Lai. monosyi iubos, from t»r. pom>o v\Aa fios 
(monosullabos) — of one syllable : povos (wionofi) 
= alone, single, uud oi/AAo^jj (sa{iu6c) = a syl- 
lable tq.v.).] 

A. As subst. : A word of only one syllable. 

u Iu monosyllabic* lib thumli in roll.'* 

VhurcJtlU . ItoseieuL 

B. As odj . : Consisting of only oue sylluble ; 
monosyllabic. (Loieper; Works, xv. S20.) 

mon' o-syl-la-blcd (bled as bcld), a 

[Eog. monosyllable) ; -td.J Keduced to « 
mouosyllable. 

" Nine tnylom. If rlglitly tpcli'd, 
luto oue mail arv rn<jUosyliat>tid.' Clewlami. 

mon-o-sym-met -ri cal, a. [Pref. mono-, 
aud Eng. symmetrical.] 

Bot. : A term used of flowers which cau be 
divided into two exactly equal parts. 

mon o -tcs'-sa-ron, s. IGr. ^oroc (wuuum) = 
alone, single, and reoaopev (tessarc*) — f nir.) 
Aliannony of the four gospels ; u single narra- 
tive compiled Irom u collection ol the four 
gospels. 

mon 6 th&T a man, s. [Monotiialamia.) 

Une of the MouothnJamiu (q.v.). 

mon-o-tha-la -nil a, s. pi. [Pref. mono-, 
and Gr. ttaAofiot (thaUmws) = an inner loom 
or chamber.] 

Zool. : A division or sub-onier of Fnraininl- 
fera, embrncmg those which have otilyu single 
chain net. The uniiniils consist id’ wirrmu', 
With a ealcare *us mtegunieiit. The division 
in an unnuturnl one, lor the Pol> thuhinua, 
from which (he .Moiiothulamta are iliscinmu- 
nt<'d, are moiiotlialiiinous m the carl) stage ol 
their existence. 

mon o tlial a moiis, a. [Monotiialamia [ 

Zool. : l «<s?eKsing only a single clmiober ; nui 
locular. I Med ol ih.* cIuiuiIm red sliells ol th. 
Fomiuinifent uud tlie gah(eropt*dous molb.sc.i 

mon o thAl mio, a. [Monthai.vmia.I 
lid (u/jruih): Fonnetl fiom one pistil. 

m5n 6 tbo' cal, n. [Pref. mono-; Gr. 

(ih»h) a box, a chest, ami Eng, sutl ni/.J 
BuL : Having only one theca or lo< ul.imeiiL 
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raon'-o-the-ism, s. [Pref. pow (monos) = 
alone, single, ami Eng. theism (q.v.); Fr. mono - 
theisnie.) The doctrine or belief uf the exist- 
ence of only one God. [Henotheism.] 

"(The Jews) have continued firm iu their abhor- 
rence uf idolatry, and ii* their adherence to pure mimo- 
theism under every persevutiou."— Cogun Jewish ins* 
peusalum. cb. ii., § 7. 

i.inn -o-the-ist. s. [Pref. mono-, and Eug. 
thast (q.v.) , hr. tiMmo/Acis/e.] A supporter or 
advocate of monotheism (q.v.). 

"The general propensity to the worship of idol* 
■was totally subdued ; and they becniue monotheists m 
the strictest sense oi tne term. '— Cvgan ; Jewish Dis- 
pensation, ch. ii., § 7. 

mon -6-thc lS-tiC, a. [Pref. mono-; Eng. 
tkeistic (q.\.).J uf or pertaining to mono- 
theism (q.v.). 

•• Not only did Abraham introduce the Aryan wonu. 
theishc coticepUou oi Jehovah, hut in after ayes fresh 
accessions were colis tan tly received from the original 
Chaldee source."— tint, terty Hevurw. lsia, p. 

Mo-noth'-ci i§m, s. [Monothelitism.] 

Mo-noth -el-ite, s. [Gr. /rono? (monos) = 
alunc, single, and 64 hi j<rig ( thelesis ) = will.] 
A supporter of the doctrine of Monothelitism 
(q.v.). 

mo-noth-e-lit-Ic, a. [Eng. morwthelit(e) ; 
-ic.] Ut or pertaining to the Mouothelites or 
Monothelitism. 

Mo-noth -c-lit-ism, s. [Eug. monothelit(e) ; 

- ism .] 

Church Hist. : The doctrine of the Mono- 
thelites, that Christ had b* t one will iu His 
two natures. 

II The Greek emperor Heraclius, having 
consulted bergius, pati iurch of Constantinople, 
a by nan, descended from Monophy site parents, 
as to how tliat sect could be reconciled to the 
Church, the prelate gave it as his opinion 
that it might be held, without prejudice to 
the truth or to the authority ol the Council of 
Chalcedou, which had condemned the Mouo- 
physites, that, after the uniou of the two 
natures in Christ, there was but one will and 
one operation of will. In 030 Heraclius issued 
an edict, requiring ihe acceptance of tins 
tenet, and fora while he seemed successful; 
but in 033 bophronius, a monk of Palestine, 
opposed Monothelitisin at the Council of 
Alexandria, and the following jear, being 
made Paa iuich uf Jerusalem, he assembled a 
council and condemned it. Sergius of Con- 
stantinople still maintained his old opinion, 
and in 039 drew up, in the name of the em- 
peror, an Ectliesis, or formula of faith. The 
same year Pope John IV., in a council held at 
Home, rejected the Ectliesis and condemned 
the Munothelites. lhey were again con- 
demned in the sixth (Ecumenical Council 
(Constantinople), G80-GS1. The Muromtes of 
Lebanon emhuiced Monothelitisin, but were 
reconciled to the Church iu 11S2. 

mo ndt’-o ma, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. rop.ij 
(tome) — a cutting.] 

Entom. : A geuus of Lathridiidae, having 
the knob of the antennse (the tenth joint) 
solid, being of one piece : the body is long. 
Eleven are British. 

mo-not’-o-mous, a. [Gr. povos (monos) = 
alone, single, and ropij (/own) = a cutting; 
rtpew (temno) =: to enh] 

Min. : Having a cleavage distinct only in a 
single direction. 

mon-o-tone, s. [Fr.] [Monotony.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Monotony ; sameness of style 
in writing or speakiug. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music : A single note or key ; the reciting 
of words on a siugie uote without inflections. 

“ A kmd of ebauut that frequently varies very little 
lrorn a m^notune." ~ JJasvn ; Church Mustek, p. vS. 

2. lihct. : A sameness of sound; the utter- 
ance of words in one unvaried key, without 
inflection or cadence. 

mon © tone, v.t. or i. [Monotone, s.] 

Music: To recite words on a siugie note 
without inflections. 

* mon o-ton -ic, * mon-o-ton'-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. mouoion(t); -ic; -tea/.] Monotonous. 

•mo not' -d-nist, s. [Eng. monotone); -isf.] 
One who keeps harping upon one subject. 

" If I ruin Bitch a virtue, sayest thou 1 Eternal 
monotonust / ” — Llchardson : Clarissa, iv. loS. 


mo-ndt'-o-nous, a. [Gr. povotovos (mono- 
tonos) = consisting of a single sound : pow 
(monos) = alone, single, and tocos (tonos) = a 
tone ; Fr. monotone ; Ital. bp. nionofyno.] 

1. Characterized by or full of monotony or 
sameness of sound ; continued in the same 
note without inflection or cadence. 

*• As a voice that chants alone . . . 

Iu monotonous undertone. 

Longfellow . Golden Legend. 

2. Tiresome, wearying ; destitute of change 
or variety': as, a monotonous occupation, a 
monotonous life. 

mo-not'-o-nous-ly, a dv. [Eng. mono/onms ; 
-ly.\ Jn a monotonous manner or tone ; with- 
out change or variety. 

t mo-not-o-nous-ness, s. [Eng. monoto- 
nous; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
monotonous ; monotony, sameness. 

mo-no t -O-uy, s. (Gr. povorouia (monotonia) 
= sameness ul sound ; /iucov (mottos) = alone, 
single, roro* (f ottos) = a tone ; Fr. monotonie ; 
Ital., & bp. monotonia.] 

1. The quality or state o Hieing monotonous ; 
uniformity of sound. 

" Our earlie«t poets were food of multiplying the 
same final sound to the mot tedious monotony. 
h'arton . Hist. £ng. Poetry, L 51. 

2. Unchanging and unvarying sameness; 
want of variety ; irksomeness. 

“ Monotony is the great fault into which writers are 
apt to fall, who are loud of harmonious arrangement.*' 
— Ptuir: Lectures, vol. L, lect. IS. 

mon-o-trem -a-ta, s. pi. [Pref. mono-, and 
Ur. Tpijjua (frt/na)*= a hole, Iroill rerpauw 
(tctraino) = to bore through, to pierce. 1 

Zool. : An order or sub-class of mammals 
called by Prof. Huxley Prototheria (q.v.). 
They have only one apertuie for the urinary, 
genital, and intestinal canals. The nictitating 
membrane, or third eyelid, is well developed 
as are tbe mammary glands; there are no 
nipples. Teeth, if present, consisting of four 
horny plates. There is an outer clavicular 
baue, and tbe coracoid bones are extended to 
tbe anterior end of the sternum. In various 
respects they approach birds. They to a 
certaiu extent connect inauiraa Is with leptiles. 
Darwin believes that the earliest mammals in 
some respects resembled Munotremata. It 
contains two genera, Omithorhyncbus (Duck- 
mole), and Echidna (Porcupine Ant-eater) 
both Australian torms. un Tuesday, bept. 2, 
1S84, a telegram was received from Sydney, 
from Prof. Liversidge, by the British Associa- 
tion, then at Montreal, intimating that Mr. 
Caldwell, the Balfour student sent out to 
Australia, had discovered the Monotremes to 
be oviparous. Ihe development of these eggs 
bore a close resemblaoce to tbat of t*-e 
Reptilia, proving, as Pruf. Moseley said, th.it 
the Monotremes were more closely connected 
with the bauropsida than with the Amphibia. 
(Rrif. Assoc. Rep., ltk>4, p. 777.) 

mon-o-trem -a-tous, a. [Mod. Lat. mono- 
tremat(a); Eng", adj. suit', -ous ] Of or per- 
taiuiug to the Munotremata (q.v.). 

mon-6-treme, s. (Monothemata.) An in- 
dividual belonging to the Munotremata (q.v.). 

mon-o-trig'-lyph, s. [Pref. mono-, aud 
Eug. tngiyph (q.v.).] 

Arch.: The interval observed between the 
columns of a Doric porticu, where a space is 
left sufficient for the insertion of one triglypli 
only between those immediately over two 
contiguous columns. 

mo ndt'-ro pa, s. [Pref. memo-, and Gr. 
TpoTros (/ropo*)=a turn. So named lrorn the 
curved raceme.] 

Dot.: Ihe Bird's Nest; the typical genus 
of the order Monotropaceee (q.v.). Flowers 
campamilate, the upper in four or live, the 
lower in four divisions ; sepals and petals 
erect, coloured, membranous, saccate at the 
base ; stamens eight to Un ; ovary four or 
five-celled, eight tu ten furrowed capsule, 
loculicidally five-valved. Known species 
three or four. One, Monotroj>a Hypopitys, is 
commonly found in woods near the roots of 
firs and beech. Its powder is given in Ger- 
many to sheep affected with cough. 

m6n-o-tro-pa'-9e-je, mon 6-tro'-pe-», 

s. pi. [Mud. Li. monafrop(a), and Lat. fern. 
pL adj. sutl. -acece or -c«\] 

Lot. : Fir- rapes ; an order of Hypogynous 


Exogens, alliance Ericales. It consists of 
parasites growing on the roots of firs or other 
trees. The steins are coveicd with scales 
instead of true leaves ; the flowers aie in ter- 
minal spikes or racemes ; sepals tour or five ; 
petals lour or live, saccate ut the base or co- 
hering into a gamopetalous corolla; stamens 
eight to ten, some lined with as many re- 
moved glands ; ovary round, four or tivc- 
furruwed, one-celled with live parietal pla- 
centse at the apex, Found in Europe, Asia, 
and North America. Known genera, six ; 
species, tea. (LindUy.) 

mon -o type, a. & s. [Pref. mono-, and Eng. 
type (q-v.).j 

A. As odj. : Consisting of a siugie type ur 
representative. 

E. As subst. : The sole or only type ; espec., 
a 'sole species which constitutes a genus, 
family, &e. 

mdn-o-typ'-zc, a. [Eng. monotype); -ic.] 
The same as Monotype, A. (q.v.). 

mo-no v'-a-lent, S. [Pref. mono-, and Lat. 
miens (gen it." valent is), pa. par. of valeo = to 
have strength or power.] (bee the compound.) 

monovalent-element, s. 

Chem. : Monad. Univalent element. A 
term applied to those elements whose atom- 
fixing power is equal to that of one atom of 
hydrogen. 

* mo-nox -y-lon (pi. mo-nox-y la), s. 

[Gr. /uocofvAcw (moJioxnios)= made from a 
single piece oi wood : p-ovas (monos) ==■ alon**, 
single, and £uAoc (ruion) = wood.] A boat or 
canoe made of a single piece of timber. 

"Tha rude British monoxyfa. shiq ed and hollowed 
out hy stone axes, with the help of hre. — ll»/j<m 
Prehistoric Annuls of Scotland, ch, il. 

* mo-nox-y-lons, a. [SIonoxylon.] Formed 
of a single piece ol timber. 

"The holloa nig of the monorylous canoe."— H* if son : 
Prehistoric Annuls of Scotland, ch- vL 

mon -ra,d-ite, s. [Named after Dr. Monrad; 
sutf. -lie (Min.).] 

Min.; An altered form of Pyroxene (q.v.). 
Occurs granular, massive. Haidness, t> ; sp. 
gr. 3“2G7 ; colour, yellowish; lustie, vititous. 
Formula, (MgO, FeO)bit)2 + iUO. Fouud at 
Bergen, Norway. 

Mon-roc', s. [For etym. and def. see com- 
pound.] 

Monroe-doctrine, s. 

Hist.: A term applied to the declaratmna 
maije by the United btaies during the sec* ml 
presidency of James Momoe (1321-1823). 1 he 
first had John Quincy Adams for its author; 
it assumed that every spot of the uld World 
was covered by the flag of some civilized 
power, and so would be free fioin American 
eneruachment, and asserted 

“That the American continents, by the free and 
Independent coimiticu which the) lin»e assumed aud 
Ui-utiUdu. are henceluVtli uut to l*o considered aa 
subjects fur future culouuatloo hy any European 
power." 

The second declaration related to the appre- 
hended attempt of the Holy Alliance (q.v.) to 
subjugate the bpanish American btaies which 
had revolted. In Ins annual Message of 
Piesident Monroe declared tbat tbe United 
States would consider any 
“attempt of the Allied Powers to evteud their system 
to auy i ortiou of tins beuiinphire as dangerous to our 
peace aud saiety.'’ 

rnon -ro-litc, s. [From Monroe, New York, 
and Gr. Aitfov (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : A radiatetl columnar variety of Fibro- 
lite included by Dana in liis second variety of 
that species. Its sp. gr., 3*075, is somewhat 
lower than that of other members of the same 
mineral, 

mons, s. [Lat.] A mountain. 

* Mons Maenalus, s. 

Asfron.; A northern constellation intro- 
duced by Hevelins. None of the stars are 
large. It is not now retained. 

mons veneris, s. 

Ana/.: Ihe integument in the fore-part of 
the female pubic symphysis. 

monseigneur (as mon sen -ycr) (pi. mes- 
seigneurs) (me sen -yer), s. [Fr. = my 
lord '. mon = my, and seigneur, lord.] A title 
of honour given to princes, bishops, and other 
high dignitaries : spec., the titkof the Dauphin. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wplt; worli, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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lion sleur (as m'-sieu), pL Messieurs 
(as mes -situ), s. 1 1'r.i 

• 1. The lit lc given to tlie eldest brother of 
the king of Prance. 

2. The ordinary title of address or courtesy 
In France, corresponding to the English Mr. 
or Sir. It is aUncwati d in writing lo M. or 
Mods., and in the plural to MM. or Messrs. 

3. A term applied in contempt by English- 
men to Frenchmen. 

•• A Prriictiiiiin hi* companion : 

An eminent monsieur, t.iat, Itweu^ much Jove* 

A Gillian ►lrL" sdiuktrt*. : CymbctM*. L T. 

XT on so ni a, s. (Named after Lady Ann 
..innsoii, who assisted Leo m lus Introduction 
to Botany.] , 

hot. : A genus of Cape Geraniaeese, having 
five equal sej als, live equal petals, and hfteeii 
stamens m live bun lies or in a single one. 
The stem of Morutonta sjnnosa burns like a 
torch, and emits an agreeable odour. 

non soon , * mon son, ‘mon-zoon, 

(ltal, TuoTU.o/w'. from Malay muswi — a season, 
a monsoon, from Arab, mawsim = a time, a 
season ; Fr. tootlsoii, mowfou, mousson; 1’ort. 
jiionmo ; Sp. moruron.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

|. In the same sense as II. 1, 2. 

2. A breed of race- horses, descended from a 
horse so named. 

IJL Meteorology : 

1. (PL): A modification of the trade 

winds, operative from the Tropic of Cancer 
to Lat 7* 8., and from the coast of Africa 
through the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal to Japan and the Western Pacific, 
’there are two monsoons, the South-western 
and the North-eastern. The latter prevails 
I rum October to April, and the former from 
April to October. The bursting of the inon- 
foon comunnccs the rainy season in India, the 
:-outh-we- ern bringing that of Bombay and 
Central ludia. and the north-eastern that of 
Man run aod other parts of the east coast. 
IHainy-seasOn.] The monsoons are caused 
by the unequal heating of the land and water 
and of the several land masses themselves in 
the regions which they atlect. Independently 
of then great use in bunging rain to countries 
which otherwise would degenerate into deserts, 
t.ney are useful for navigation. As in the case 
of the trade winds, navigators can so plan 
their voyages us to take advantage of the 
monsoons, though powerful steamships can 
now achieve the feat ol running in the teeth 
of the inonsoeu, but not without some dis- 
comfort to those on board. 

2. Any similar wind blowing half the year 
lo one direction aud half m the other. 

u: 5n -stcr, * mon-stro, *. A a. (Fr. monstre , 
irom l .at. nonstnim — a divine omen, a mon- 
ster, troin moneo = to warn, to admonish ; Sp. 
Vto astro, mondruo , Fort, most re ; ltd. ntoafro.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Onhnary language: 

1. Anything extraordinary or out of the 
common order of nature ; a piodigy, a marvel, 
a portent; a creature marvellous to see on 
account of ai/e, form, or shape. 

"Swift Sojo i Hinder roll Give to tliu deep. 

Wl>ow «sery wuvo *ome w»try monster brinj*.' 

Hope: Homer; Hind xx l 130. 

2. Anything horrible from deformity, ugli- 
ness, wickedness, cruelty, or the commission 
of extraordinary or houihlo crimes; u vile 
creature. 

"We hear the world wonder every dny nl monsters 
of hiKnUllude.”— HicJo-ns : Uarnaby budge, ch. Uxix. 

3. A fanciful or chimerical creature, com* 
pounded m various ways ol human and bestial 
bums, such as the wyvern, the cockatrice, the 
mermaid, Ae. Many of these creatures mo 
borne on coals of arms. 

II. I'hysiot, : A being presenting sonic char- 
acteristics m rely met with in the species to 
v inch it belongs; a being having some mou- 
ld insity (q.v.). (Used both of animals and 
pi. mts.) 

B. As ndj. : of enoncioua or extraordinary 
size or numbers. 

"The monster club within lit* rave t •vied." 

/'*•/*• lj.***r ; odi/LMti I*, mix 
• mon -Stcr, v.t. (M<>n. ier, *.] To make uion- 
sti us ; to pul out of tin* c ommon or oullnary 
coursu of nature or things. 

M Her offence 

Mu»t be of «ti<-li unnatural ilrt(re« 

'lliat rutifUTer* It." akesp, : /.ear, L L 


mon-SiCr-a, *. [Name unexplained (Paxton,).] 

Lot. : A genus of Orontiaee*. tribe Cal lea*. It 
consists of climbing plants Irom the wanner 
]>arts of America. Monstcra Adnnsonii or 
Draconlium pertusnm is a caustic. The Indians 
of Dcmamra list* the fresh leaves of .If. jiertusa 
ns rubefacients aud vesicatories in dropsy. 

* mon'- stcr-er, s. (Eng. monster ; -cr.] An 
exaggerator. 

* mon -stcr- ful, * mon stre-fulL«. (Eng. 
iiuuster; -jutl . J Wondeil ul, extraordinary. 

*• The** motur ref tilt tlilugl* 1 devl»e to thee 

LecaUMi thou ahuldlst i,.it of them (ibnv-hid be." 

Chaucer |/J . Slarvhantcs second Tale. 

mon'-strangc, s. (Low I .at. monstrantia, 
irom mon.dro — to show ; O. Fr. monstrance = 
demonstration ; O. 8p. A ltal. «ion.sfra7t:a.] 

Homan liitual : A vessel iu which the Host 
is exposed to the adoration of the people 
during the Forty Homs’ Adoration, or in 
which it is enclosed for Benediction. Prior 
to the institution of the least of Corpus 
Christi (a.i>. 12b4), the Host was exposed lor 
adoration in a pyx (q.v.). The chief paitof 
the monstrance is formed bv two discs of 
crystal, set vertically, between whieh the 
Hust is placed. These discs are surrounded 
by rays of metal, emblematic of glory, and 
the whole is mounted on a stand. 

* mon-stra'-tion, s. (Lat. monst ratio, from 
munslrutn$, pa. pur. of moustro = to show.] A 
demonstration, a sliowiug, a proof. 

"Geulng thereby as t% err L m no m^mstraclnn, bowe 
he w.i* the author of lila death ." — Urqfion : Henry H 
lau. 8S). 

* mon stra'-tor, s. [Lat.] A demonstrator ; 
an exhibitor. 

‘monstre,*. [Monster, *.] 

* mon'-stri-qide, s. [Lat. monstrum — a mon- 
ster, and atdo (in comp. cido) = to kill.] Tlie 
slaughter of a monster. 

"ile would l»fivo coumotted not un]ustlfi«ble mon- 
slrizuie. '—Tluicluray . Virginians, ch. xxv. 

* mon-strlf'-cr-oiis, a. (Lat. monstrum = 
a monster, /rro=to bear, to produce, anil 
Eng. adj. suit, -ous.] Learing or producing 
monsters. 

••Tills monstri/erous cmj)ire of women.’— Knox: 
First Hiatt. 

mon stros'-i-ty, * mon-stro 9 '-i-ty, s. 

[MONsTRUOSITV.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being monstrous 
or out of the ordinary or common course of 
nature. 

” We desire no record* of *nch enormities; elns 
should be accounted new. that so they may be esteemed 
imuiNlroOii, '1 liey omit of mo»s(r v ri y ns they fall 
from their rarity ; f*»r men count It venial to erra 
v IIU their forcJalbrr*. aud foolishly conceive they 
divide a kin in I ta society."— Browne . Vulgar Lrrourt, 
bk. vil,, ch. xix. 

2. That which is monstrous ; a monster ; a 
monstrous or unnatural production. 

** WcidiAll lulemte lly inf; horses, black swati*, Jiydras, 
centaurs, tiarjdos, end avt>rs ; for th.-Ke nre r/mnstron- 
ties, nsrluc*. or eUe ]Kii<ticid fanclc*.' — /yrou-ne ; Vulgar 
lrrourt, bk. v., ch. x»x 

II. minimal Vvgct. Physiol.: A character 
appearing in an individual animal or plant, 
which is very rare iu the species to which it 
belongs. It is abnormal in the aense of being 
exceptional, hut not in the sense of being 
produced as a mere sport of nature indepen- 
dent of law. “ By a monstrosity,” sajs Mr. 
Darwin, ” I presume is meant, some con- 
siderable deviation of structure, generally 
injurious or not useful to tlio species. (Grig, 
of Spec. (ed. Gth), p. i>3.) They anse In mini, 
in the inferior nnimnls, and iu plants. Idiocy, 
hermaphroditism, alhinoism, the possession 
of an unusual numl*er of lingers or tors, nunc 
teats than two, two heads, or no head lit all, 
physical union by llesh, cartilage, or bone to 
any other individual, Ac., are cases of human 
monstrosity. Monstrosities which graduate 
Into slight variations aie so similar in nmu 
and the lower animals, that the same classifi- 
cation* and tin- same terms, ns has been shown 
by Isidore (irnlhoy lhlairc, ran be m*d 
for bnth. (Ztorwdn ; Descent of Man, p. 30.) 
Among some ol 1 lit* many monstrosities of 
the lower animals may i»* mentioned that 
discoiiLil sin lls oceasnnmlly ls*roinr spiral, 
and fossil jM-nwinklrs Imm Dio Norwich t r. g 
mu olleu distorted. (N, P. IPouhnartt : M»i- 
Iosco (ed. 187! , i), ]i. 37.) All i as* s of mon* 
blmsity nru to in* nreounlrd for by law. In 
most cases they are i .iuscd by ui rest of de- 


velopment, m some by reversion to the char- 
acter of a remote ancestor, in otbeis by 
hypertrophy of a particular part. 

mon strous, * mon -stru-ous, a. & adr 

[U. Fr. vuuiol rueux, from Lat. tooastratwu*, 
monst rows. Irom rum - a monster (q.v.) : 
Sp. A Port, monstruoso; ltal. most roso, vies- 
truOSO.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Emialural in form or a]q>earance ; devia 
ting Irom the natural onier oJ things. 

” NV«* nomi tiiiK* r»ul Aud bear of monstrous blrth»' 
—South . Sermons, vol. ll., M'l (k 

2. Enonnous, huge, extraordinary, 

** The shcrtir with a iuo*t monstrous watch l»*t 11-. 
door. ' — Su-itiesp. . I JJi nry J V., h. 4. 

3. Slnu kiiig, hoinblc, hateful. 

" Givo your monstrous j<rnjcct all it* force.” 

Lowpcr. Tirocinium. 23t. 

4. Out of reason ; horrible, extravagant. 

"Hi* slanders were monstrous ; hnt they wisre we" 
timed.'*— .Hava ulny . //of hug., ch- xviit. 

* 5. Containing or full ol monsters. 

** WJier* thou jierhap* under the ulu-liuun; tide 
Ybdiet the buiUnu of the »ji nsti-ous world.'' 

Milton . Lyeulut, IS*. 

* B. yl* adv. : Enormously, extraordiuanly, 
exceedingly. 

"Skill infinite or mon < t rout desperate." 

i>huUs/j. : All * Well that Fads Well, IL 1. 

raon -strous-Iy, adv. [Eng. monstrous; dy.) 

1. In a monstrous manner; against tlie 
common onier of nature ; unnaturally. 

2. Shockingly, uureasouably, enormously, 
extravagantly. 

"The value of that pmnt was *o monstrously exag- 
gerated. "—Macauluy J Hut. Fug., ch xxv. 

mon’ -strous -ness, * mon’ -stru ous- 
UJSSe. s. ILng. monstrous; -ness.] Tiie qua- 
lity or slate of being monstrous ; monstrosity. 

" Whose *7r»r?*f roMjiic** doth «o perplex. 

Of reason and deprives uie." 

I/ray ton ' Muses Ftytlum, Nymph, i. 

* mon stru OS'-i-ty» a. [Eng. monstruoc.ts i 
-ify.) Monstrosity. 

" This is the wv *».«/ ruority in low, ladv, tliAt the will 
1* in. ante, and the execution coiiiiu d." — hfiaXesy: 
Troilut <£• Crettida, )ii. 2. 

* mon -stru oiis, a. [Monstrous.] 

* mou'-stru oiis ness, s. [ Monstrous ness.] 

mont, d. [Fr. = mountain.] (See compound.) 

mout-Ue-pi^td, 5. 

hanking, dc. : One of the money-lending 
establishments founded in lt-ily in the tlfmcnth 
century, with the view uf lemlmg money to 
the poor at a snmller rate ol interest than 
was ixacted by ordinary pawnbrokers. The 
institution spread lo France, Spain, and some 
other countries. 

mon ta-cu ta, s. [Named after Col. George 
Montagu, an early English malaenlngmt.] 

Znol. : A genus of Couch iferou* Molluscs, 
family Lucinida*. It has a thin minute shell, 
and a huge broad -grooved font. Recent 
species three, from Bntain, the Uuitul States, 
Ae. Fossil two, from the Pliocene onward. 

montagnard (as mon tan yiir ), s. [Fr., 

from muntugne — a inouutam ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A mountaineer. 

2, Fr. Jlist. : A name given nt various times 
to nny member of the extremis democratic! 
party in Frame. [Mountain, V] 

* mdn'-tano, a. [Lat. mnntonus, from moa-t, 
gemt. moults = a lnouuUun.] Mtmnuumm*, 
hilly. 

" .\ *I»kIo n*eels* rcatrlctei! to vlavaU.nl m mt-ms 
JocAhtb* 01 'li^iiiuiibi.'— oaeiteners" No. 

40 ; GBS1J. p. BOX 

* m5n-tdn Ic, a. [I^it. mnntanus, from au>»s, 
genii, rnra/is a moiuil.iih.] Of or | cr- 
Lnmng to mountains ; eoiisisimg of iiioun* 
tains, 

mon'-ta nine, *. [I.nt. mnnlutitn), fern, «lng. 
of monlantt* i Eng. Mill, -nte (tVirrn.). ] 

Chan. : An alkaloid sud by Van M -us to 
exiat in tViiriu m»iito>ui, tin* Uuk of / jus lemma 
jUinhundum, (Huffs ; Lnu. oJ than.) 

Mon-tan ism,*. [Sivdef] 

( 'hutch Hist. : The religious syatetii of Mon- 
Linus, an uihal il.inl nl a Phrygian village, 
ca led IV pit /a, who, iiIm-uI 1 7 1 A.H., pro- 

(‘lainied hiinsell the I’m u h ie or Coinfoit* r 
proiui»e<l by Jesuit II’akai Li ii j,nml pioless* d 


boil, bo^; pmit, jovbl; oat, ^cll, chorus, 9hin, bon^h ; go, £om ; thin, thifi ; sin, ns; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, irig, 
-clan, -tian= shaa, -tlon, -aion= shim ; ~(ion, -§ion = zhim. -clous, -tious, -eloua = ehua. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bpl, d$L 
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to utter prophecies. Amongst others he was 
•upported by two ladies, Pnsca, or Priscilla, 
and Maximilla, who also claimed the gilt of pro- 
phecy. He multiplied fasts, forbade second 
marriages, did not permit churches to give 
absolution to those who had fallen into great 
ain, forbade all female ornaments, required 
virgins to be veiled, and would not sanction 
flight in persecution. He was ultimately 
expelled from tbe church. Tertullian. in the 
year 204, joined the Montanists, but did m it 
forfeit the respect of the church catholic, as 
the Montanists held the fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity, and dilfered from others more 
in their rigid practice than in their faith. 
Jerome wrote against the Montanists, who 
continued till about the sixth century. 

Mon'-tan-ist, s. [Montanism.J 

Church Hist. : A follower of or believer in 
Montaous or his tenets. The Muiitanisis 
were called also from the birthplace of their 
leader Cataphrygiaus. 

Mon-tan-ist-ic, Mon-tan-ist-ic-al, a, 

[bug. montanist ; -tc.) Of* or pertaining to 
Montaiuis or Muntanism. 

mon-ta' nlte, s. [From Montana, U.S.A., 
where found ; suff. -ite {Min.).] 

Min. : A soft, earthy mineral found as an 
encrustation on tetrudyimte (q.v.). Lustre, 
dull to waxy ; colour, yellowish to white. 
Compos. : telluric acid, 20‘1 ; oxide of bis- 
muth, 68'6 ; water, 5’3 = 100, yielding the 
formula Bi0 3 Te0 3 4- 2HO. Found at High- 
land, Montana. 

* mon tan-ize, v.i. [Montanism.J To follow 
the teachings of Montanus. 

mon-tant, mon-tan'-td, s. [Fr., from 
vumter= to mount.] 

* 1. Fencing : An upright cut or thrust. 

” To see thee fight, to see thee foin, to see thee tra- 
verse, to see thee here, to see thee there; to see thee 
pass thy pun to, thy stock, thy reverse, thy distance, thy 
rnontant.'—Shakeap. : Merry b u« 0/ Udn-aor, u. S. 

2. Joinery : The intermediate vertical part 
of a piece of framing which is tenoned with 
the rails. 

mon-te, s. (Sp. = the stock of cards which 
remains after each player has received his 
share ; Lat. mens (genit. moufis) = a moun- 
tain.) A gambling game played with cards 
or dice. 


monte -bank, s. A gambling-house where 
monte is played. 

mon-te-bra’slte, $. [From Montebras, 
France, where "iound ; snfi'. -ite (il/in.).] 

Min. : A name given to a mineral, which, 
011 analysis, appeared to have a distinct com- 
position, hut subsequent investigation has 
shown that it is identical with amblygonite 
(q-v.). 


mon-te-fi-as'-co, s. [See def.) A rich wine 
made at Mouteiiascone, iu Italy. 


* Mon telth', # Mon-teth', s. [After the 
inventor.) A vessel lor cooling or washing 
wine-glasses. (A’ares.) 

" New things produce new words, and thus Mnnteth 
H.cs by oue vessel SiVeil his name from death." 

h mg : Art of Cookery. 

monte- jus, s. (Fr.) A force-pump by which 
the juice Irotn Ihe cane-mill is raised to the 
clantiers on the storey above. 


mon'-tem, s. [See def.) A custom which 
prevailed amongst the scholars of Eton 
College up to 1847, and which consisted in 
their going in procession on Whit-'fuesday 
of every third year to a mound (Lat. ad 
mo ntem), near the Bath Road, and exacting a 
gratuity from all present or passing by. r lhe 
amount collected was giveu 
to the captain or senior 
scholar, and was intended 
to help to defray the ex- 
penses of his residence at 
the University. 

Mon-te-pul-cia'-no (cl 

as 5h), S. [See def.] A 
cele mated wine made 
from grapes grown 
near Montepulciauo, 
in Tuscany. 



mon te rd, s. [Sp. 

monttra, troni montero = a huntsman, from 
monte = a mountain. ] A kind of cap, properly 


a huntsman's cap, having a spherical crown, 
and a flap which could be drawn down over 
the ears. 

*' HU bat was like a belmet, or Spanish montero."— 
Bacon. 

* mon-teth', «. (Monteith.) 

mon-te-zu’-ma, s. [Named by Mocino and 
Se*se, two Mexican botanists, after Monte- 
zuma, a sovereign of Mexico.) 

Hot . ; A genus of Sterculiaceae. tribe Bom- 
bacacfe. Montezuma speciosissima is a large 
ornamental tree, with led flowers, growing in 
Mexico. 

mont-goP-fier (or fier as fya), s. [See 
def.] A balloon tilled with atmospheric air 
heated, so called from the name of the in- 
ventors, the brothers Mongolfier. of Annonay, 
where the flrst experimeut was made in June, 
1783. 

Montgolfier’s-ram, s. An hydraulic 
ram, by winch the fall of a column of water 
is caused to raise a portion of itself to a height 
greater than that of its source. 

month, * moneth, s. [A.S, mdnath, mondh, 
lioiu mona = the moon; Ger. monat ; O. H. 
Ger. mano; Dut mu and ; Sw. mdnad ; Dan. 
manned; Goth, menoths , from mono, = the 
moon; Fr. viois ; Pro v. mes; I tal. mese; Lat. 
mensis ; Gr. jxijv (men), from pyinj ( mene) = the 
moon ; Litli. menesis ; Pers .viuh; Sansc. mds, 
mdsas , from md = to measure.) 

1. Astronomy: 

(1) Properly the time in which the moon 
nukes one complete revolution round the 
earth, or appears to return to precisely the 
same point in the hea\eos from which it 
started. This may be from ebauge to change, 
from full moon to full moon, or in au indeti- 
nite number of other ways. The time of the 
revolution now described is properly 20 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 seconds. Twelve 
periods, called lunar months, fall short of a 
year by about 11 days. Lunar months were 
used by the ancient Jewa, as they still are by 
their modern successors and by the Muham- 
madans. 

(2) A solar month ; the period required for 
the passage of the sun through oue ot the signs 
of the zodiac. Twelve of these periods con- 
stitute a year. 

2. Calendar: Any one of the calendar 
months, called also usual, natural, civil, or 
political, though the lirst is by far the most 
common term. As an aid to memory with 
respect to tbe number of days in each month, 
the following rude rhymes have been em- 
ployed at least from A.n. 1806. 

M Thirty days hath September, 

April June, and November; 

Ail the rest have thirty-one. 

But February twenty -eight aloo®, 

Except in leap year once in tour. 

When Febiuary has one day more." 

3. Law: Formerly, the word month In a 
statute meant a lunar month, but by 13 Viet., 
c. 21 it was made to signify calendar month, 
unless otherwise expressly designated. It 
does so also in ecclesiastical law, but by 
common law and equity it is 28 days. 

4. Comm. : A calendar month, except in 
contracts for stock in which it is lunar. 
[Twelvemonth.] 

Tf (1) Anomalistic month : 

Astron., <£c. : The time taken by the moon 
in passing from one perigee to the next., viz., 
27 days, 13 hours, 18 minutes, and 37'4 
seconds. 

(2) Nodical month : 

Astron., <£c. ; The time taken by the moon 
in revolving from one node to the same node 
again, viz., 27 days, 5 hours, 5 minutes, and 
36 seconds. 

(3) Sacred month: (See extract). 

“Among the other expedients that had been 
«ug"ested in this convention [of Chartist Delegates 
held in London in August, 1838], was that of observing 
what wits called a sacred month, during which the 
working classes throughout the whole kingdom were 
to abstain from every kind of labour, iu the hope of 
compelling the governing classes to concede the 
Charter.''— Molesioorth : Hut. Lug., it, 28L 

(4) Sidereal month: 

Astron., Ac. : The time taken by the moon 
in passing from one star to the same star 
again, viz., 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11 5 
seconds. 

(5) Synodical , or proper lunar month: 
[Month, 1], 


(6) Topical or periodic month : 

Astron., £c. : The time taken by the moon 
in passing from any point of the ecliptic to 
the same point agaiu, viz., 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, 4*7 seconds. 


* month’s-mind, *. 

1. A commemoration of a person’s memory 
one month after his decease. 


" At wbicbe tyme of burying and also the monethit. 
mynile." — Fabyan : Hls WdU 

2. An earnest, longing desire; probably 
from the longing of a woman in pregnancy, 
usually commencing in the first month of 

gestation. 

“You hare a month' s-mind to them.* 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen uf Verona, l. 1 


# month-ling, s. [Eng. month; sufl ding.) 
I hat which is a month old ; that which lasts 
for a month. 


“ Yet hall to tbee. 

Frail, feeble mon tiding /" 

Word* worth : Address to my Infant Daughtm 


month -ly, a., adv. t & s. [Eog. month; -ly.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Performed iu a month ; continuing for a 
month. 

" Her monthly round, 

Still ending, atill renewliiK " JItiton P. L.. iii. 728. 

2. Done or occurring every mouth, or one© 
a mouth. 


B. As adverb : 


1, Once a month ; in every month. 

“ The moon that monthly changes." 

I ihakesp , ; liomeo & Juliet, 1L t 

*2. As if under the influence of the moon ; 
like a lunatic. 

C. Assubsf. : A magazine or other periodical 
published every month. 

" The ordinary * monthly 'tis more and more drawing 
our popular writers of fiction to itselL ’ — Daily Tel a- 
graph, Oct. 3, 1882, 


monthly-nurse, s. A midwife. 


mon-ti-a, s. [Named after Joseph de Monti, 
professor of botany and natural history, at 
Bologna, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century.) 

Hot. : Blinks ; a genus of Portulacaceae. 
Flowers, cymose, white ; corolla, of five irregu- 
lar petals, united at the base. Stamens, 
three ; stigmas, three, nearly sessile ; capsule, 
three- valved, three-celled. Montia fontana is 
the Water Blinks or Water ChickweecL It 
has small, opposite, spathnlate leaves, aud is 
found iu mills, springs, and wet places. 


mon-ti-celT-ite (e as 9h\ s. [Named after 
the Italian mineralogist, Monticelli ; suit, -it* 
(Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, isornor- 
plious with olivine (q.v.). Hardness, 5 to 5 5 ; 
sp. gr. 3*03 to 3'25 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour- 
less, and various shades of gray ; transparent 
to translucent ; fracture, conchoidal ; compos. : 
silica, 38*5 ; lime, 35 -9 ; magnesia, 25*6 = 10U, 
corresponding to the formula (^ CaO + \ MgO)a 
SiOj. Found in crystals, with granular calcito 
in the agglomerates of Moute ISomma, Vesui ms. 


* mon’-ti-cle, * mon -ti-cule, s. [Lat. 

monticulus, dimin. of inons (genit. monfis) = a 
mountain.) A little mount, a hillock. 


* mon-tic -u-late, * mon-tie’-n-lous, o. 

[Eng. mont'icullc); -ate, -tuts.) Having little 
projections or hills. 


* mon-tig-en-ous, a. [Lat. mans (genit. 
mentis) =. a mountaiu, and gigno, pa. t. geuui 
= to beget.) Produced ou a mountain. 

mon-tin'-e-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. montin(ia) 9 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ear.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Onagracese. 


mon-tin’-i-a, s. [Named after Lawrence 
Montm, a Spanish botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of tbe tribe Mon- 
tineae (q.v.). Only one species is known, a 
dicecious Cape shrub. 

mon-tip’-or-a, s. [Lat. mons (genit. montis ) 
= a mountain* and porus ~ passage.) 

Zool. : Tbe typical genus of tbe sub-family 
Monteporinae (q.v.). 


mon-tl-por-i -na, s. pi [Mod. Lat. monti- 
por(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. ailj. suff. -ime.\ 

Zool : A sub-family of Madrepores, family 
Poritidae. They have a spongy tissue between 
the corallites. 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ne, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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mout-li val -ti-a, s. TFrom a proper name 
Montlivault. (Ayussiz.)] 

Pttkeoat. : A genus of fossil corals, family 
Astredda?, sub-family Astreinw. The poly, 
pidoin Is simple, of a aub-conical or pyriform 
figure, ■wrinkled below. Range from the Trias 
to the Tertiary. 

mont- mart rite, t. [From Montmartre, 
Fans, where found ; sufr. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety »»f Gypsum or Selenite (q.v.), 
occurring mostly in arrowhead-shaped twin 
crystals, which contain some carbonate of lime. 
Found in the gypseous beds of the Paris Basin. 

montmo rill on ite, s. [From Montmo- 
rillon, France, where found ; stiff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A soft, clay-like mineral. Lustre, 
feeble ; colour, white, grayish, rose-red, bluish, 
green; unctuous. Compos.: essentially a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina. 

•mon tolr' (ol as wa), s. [Fr.] A horse- 
block ; a stone or step used to help in mount- 
ing a liorse. 

mon' ton, s. (Sp.) 

Min. : A heap of ore ; a batch nnder pro- 
cess of amalgamation, varyiug iu quantity in 
different mining districts. 

radntre, s. [Fr.] 

Music: Mounted diapason. An organ stop 
whose pipes form part of the case or are 
placed away from the soundboard. One of 
the foundation stops is generally used for this 
purpose. 

* mon' tross, s. [Matross.) An under- 
gunner. or assistant to a guoner, engineer, or 
tire-master; a matross. 

* mon' turo, s. [Fr. = a saddle-horse, a 
mounting, from moaler = to mount.) 

1. A saddle-horse. 

2. A settiug, mounting frame, &c. 

mon' u-ment, * mon-l -ment, $. fFr. 

monument, from Lat. monumenfim, from 
mown = to remind, to admonish ; 1UI. & Sp. 
wwnurornfo.) 

1. Anything by which the memory of per- 
sons or things is preserved ; a memorial. 

“In vftln their bones unbnrleil lie, 

All earth becomes their monument." 

Byron : Elegiac Stanzas 

2. Something built or erected in memory 
of aoine event, person, or action ; especially a 
memorial ereeted over a grave. 

M Let their fathers lie without a monument." 

Sh akesp. : Cymbeline, Iv. % 

*3. A tomb, a grave, a family vault. 

**Ou yonr family's oM monwmenr 
UanK mournful epitAphs, nml Jo al! rites.'* 

Shakesp. : Mach Ado About Solhinj, lv. 1. 

4. An en luring evidence or example; a 
notable instance. 

*' The monuments of hamnn str^ncth.'* 

Cow pc r : J’oetical Epistle. 

mon u mcn’-tal, a. & «. [Eng. monument; 
-at.) ' 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a monument or me- 
morial : as, a monumental Inscription. 

2. Serving as a monument or memorial. 

3. Of or pertaining to a toinb. 

** By plute of monumental bmM." 

Wordsworth : While Doe of B-jUtone, vll. 

<1. Having tho character or apiicaranco of a 
monument. 

" Shiulows brown that Sylvnn loves 
Of trine or monumental ouk." 

.Milton : H I'cnseroso. 13S. 

• B. As sub st. : A monument. 

" When r»l»e<l Mrs*«ln s monumental! must 
Lie wtth Slcluu*’ J'dty t-iinb In dust ' 

Lotion ; Martial, VllL 3. 

m5n u mSn'-tal ljf, acta [Eng. monu- 
mental ; -ly . ) 

1. By way of a monument or memorial. 

2. By means of monuments. 

“Thy memory 

ahftlr monumentally Ini n- jlsb rcd.** 

Uraum. * Fid. Knight of Malta, lv. J. 

mSn u. [Manv.] (Scotch.) 

mon-zo nitc, s. [From Mount Monzoni, in 
the 'Iyrol, wb**re found ; sti (I*, -it* (Min.).] 

Min. : A light, grayish-green compact 

mineral, resembling hornstone. Hardness. 0; 
sp.gr 3; 1 lanslticent, in thin fragments ; 
fracture, splintery . Compos. : silica, 62*00 ; 


alumina, 17*10 ; protoxide of iron, 9*0; mag- 
nesia, 210; lime, 9 05 ; soda, 0*00; potash, 
1*90 ; water, P60 = 100 -*15. 

moo, t’.t. [From the sound.) To make a noise 
like a cow; to low. 

■■ lle*\r the pretty sweet cows n-mooing.”— Mrs. Trol- 
lope Michael Armstrong, ch. xxlv. 

moo, 5. [Moo, v.) The noise of a cow; a lowing. 

moo-cow, 5. A child's name for a cow. 

“The m/xs-cow low'd, ni»d Grizzle neich'd ** 

CottiV. Dr. Syntax, I. L 1*. 

mood (1), * modo, * moodo, $. [A S. mod = 

nimd, feeling, heart; cogu. with Dut. moed = 
courage, heart, spirit ; lcel. modhr = wrath, 
moodiness ; D.m. & Sw. mod = courage, met- 
tle ; Goth, moth = wrath ; Gcr. muth — cour- 
age.) 

* 1. Mind, temper, anger, wrath ; heat of 
temper. 

“At tho hist aslAked was his mooil." 

Chaucer : C. T., 1.762. 

2. Temperof mind ; state of mind as affected 
by any passion or feeling; disposition, humour. 

" The mob was not in a mood to make nice distinc- 
tlous .'"— Macaulay * llut. Eng., ch. x. 

3. A morbid, mnody state of mind, as a fit 
of bad temper or passion ; sulleiiuess, morosc- 
ncss, &e. 

“His rnoodf 

Of jk-tin were keen as those of better men. 

Nay, keener." Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 11. 

mood (2). * mode, * moode, s. [Mode.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : A manoer, a mode, a fashion. 

IL Technically: 

1. Gram. : The designation, by the form of 
the verb, of the manner of our conception of 
aneventor fact, whetheras certain, contingent, 
possible, desirable, Ac. There ore five moods 
in the English verb, the indicative, the im- 
perative, the potential, the subjunctive, aud 
the infiuilive. 

2. Ix>gic : The form of an argument ; the 
regular determinntion of propositions accord- 
ing to their quantity, as universal or particular, 
or their quality, as affirmative or negative. 

“ A moode Is a lawful plnclng of propositions. In 
their ilcwe <iimlltie or quail ti tie."— W ilson ; The Arte 
of Lo'jikc, to. 26. 

3. Music: [Mode). 

H Mood of a categorical syllogism : 

Logic: The designation of its three proposi- 
tions in the order in which they stand accord- 
ing to their quantity and quality. 

* moodor, s. (Mother.) 

mood'-l-ly, adv . [Eng. moody; - ly .) la a 

moody manner ; sullenly, peevishly, sadly. 

mood-i-noss, s. [Eng. moody ; The 

quality or state of being moody; sullenness, 
peevishness, moroseness. 

moo'-dir, a. (Mudir.) 

moo-di-ri'-eh, s. (Turk.) The district under 
the jurisdiction of a moodir. 

* mood ish,a. [Eng. mood (1) ; -faA.) Sulky, 
moody. 

* mood'-ish ly, adv. [Eng. moodish; -ly.] 
Sulkily, moodily. 

“ To t* have mood ishly."—filchard%on : SirC. Orandi- 
son, 1. 166. 

mood'-^, a. [A.S. mddig, from mod ~ mood.) 

1. Pertaining to one's mood, whatever that 
may be. It at first did not imply that the 
moody person was sullen. 

2. Indulging in or subject to moods or 
humours. 

* 3, Suited to a particular mood or humour. 
**t:lvc 11)0 *ome inutile : nnulc, moody food 

Of u» that trmlu lu love." 

Shnkctp. . Antony & Cleopatra. 11 . 5 . 

<1. Peevish, discontented, anllcu ; out of 
temper. 

“ Ai »onn innved to b« moody, And aa *oon moody to 
b« moved. "— .shaketp.. Borneo Juliet , 111. L 

5. Melancholy, sad, solitary. 

“ Ck-ave uot so foiidtv to your nwxfy cell.” 

II ordsworth ; Escursion, hk. Ir. 

* moody mad, n. Mail with anger or 
paasion. (sfutlcesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 2.) 

mool -ali, mool Inh, s. [Mollae.] 

mool^, moulj, s. [A form of mould (1), a.) 
The earth, tin: soil, tin- grave. 

"ThAt bend lot It ri*«t. It l« unw In tho moor*. 1 * 

Tannahdt Bab Bury sort's Bonnet. 


moon, * mono, * moonc, s. [A.S. mdnd ; 
eggn. with L):tn. mnane ; Sw. mane ; Dut. 
whbt; O. II. Gcr. mano; Gcr. mow l ; Goth. 
mena ; Gr. uyvn (mew). } [Month.) 

1. >4sf ron. : The single salelbte attendant or 
the earth. Its diamebr i- 2,ld0 miles, that ol 
the earth (which is 7,91 S miles) U-ing nearly 
four limes as great. Its sui*ci!iei il cxt**nt i* 
ab^iut a thirteenth part of the earth's surface , 
its bulk is -' f that f»f tin- eailh, but as the 
earth is relatively heavier, its weight is about 
eighty times that of the nmon. As the moor 
revolves round the earth it nmnib sts phases 
After absence f>r a few nights it nappears a > 
a delicate crescent of white light in the 
western sky after sunset. Night after night 
it moves farther t<» tin' east, the illuminated 
portion of its disc continually increasing till 
the moon becomes full nml rises about sunset. 
When the light of the moon has again so di- 
minished tl at it is in it- last quarter, it is seen 
high in the heavens in the morning. When it 
becomes full, the sun and the earth arc so 
nearly in n straight line that the union nar- 
rowly escapes being eclipsed ; when n*?w 
it.oon is again reached, the sun is nearly 
undergoing similar obscuration. (Eclipse.) 
The moon shines only by tin* light of the sun 
reflected from its surface. To equal the bril- 
liance ofthc sun CU0, 000 full moons would be re- 
quired. The moon appears at all times nearly 
of the same size, shoeing that its orbit cannot 
be far from circular. Its average distance is 
240,000 miles, varying at times between 220,000 
and 200,000, but the ordinary fluctuations 
do not exceed 13,000 miles on either side of 
the mean value. The moon performs a com- 
plete revolution around the earth in 27 days, 
7 hrs., 43 min., and 11 --nil secs. This is called 
its sidereal period. The lunar month ia 
longer than the sidereal period by 2 days, 5 
brs., 61 '41 secs., because of the advance of 
the earth in the orbit between two successive 
conjunctions of the moon. As the moon re- 
volves on its own axis nearly in the same time 
as it completes its orbit round the earth, it 
presents to us at all times nearly the same 
side of its surface. No clouds appear on it; 
apparently there is nn water to send them 
forth nor an atmosphere in which they may 
float. The whole surface ia studded with 
volcanoes, apparently extinct. Their craters 
are broad, beyond anything existent on the 
earth. Tycho is 60 miles across, so is Aris- 
totle, TheophiUis is 64, and Petavins 78. 
Some are 16.000 or 17,060 feet deep. From 
the absence of an atmosphcie the moon must 
be uninhabitable by any life analogous to that 
with which we arc acquainted. 

2. A satellite of any planet. 

“Jupiter Is Attended 1>y four moons or sAtellltei.*— 
Brewster: More Worlds, ch. II. 

f 3. A month ; the period of a revolution 
of the moon round the earth. 

“ThlrUwn moons saw smoothly run 
The Neu ■ barve-ludeii w»v*. 

CW**r : Bill of Mortality. 1787. 

4. Anything resembling the moon in shape; 
a crescent ; specif., in fortification, a crescent* 
shaped outwork ; a half moon. 

If (1) A blue-moon : An expression equiva- 
lent to the Greek kalends, never. 

•(2) Beyond the moon: Beyond reach; ex- 
travagantly ; out of depth. 

(3) Moon in distance: 

Naut. : A phrase denoting that the naglo 
between the iimnii and the sun, or a star, 
admits of measurement for lunar observation. 

moon blasted, a. Blasted by the sup- 
posed influence ot the moon. 

•moon blind, a. Purblind, dim-sighted ; 
affected with moon-blink (q.v.). 

moon - blink, s. \ temporary b’.imhi^u 
caused by sleeping in the nimmhght in tropi- 
cal countries. (Cf. Fs. exxi. 6.) 

• moon calf, s. 

1. A deformed creature ; a monster. 

“H.tvr now, moon c iifl buw dwi thlm) s<rue t - 
fOtnkt tp rcmjtest, II. 2. 

2. A filse conception; a tins* of fleshy 
matter gmicmted in the liter s. { Mot.i. (3), *,J 

3. A doit, n blockhead, n stupid fellow, 
moon culminating, u. 

.iafron. : GidniinnLmg nt or near tho same 
time as the moon. 

moon dial, s. A dial to show tho time 
by the tin nil i. 


boll, b6^ ; ptfvit, Jofrl ; cat. fell, chorus, 9 bin, bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, ; oxpoct, ^venophon, exist, ph = t 
-elan, -tlan = shan. -Mon, -sion - shun ; -^lon, -§iou = zliun. -oious, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, dpi. 
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moou-cye, .. 

L Ord. Lang. : Ati eye affected, or supposed 
to be affected, by the moon. 

II. Technically: 

1. Tarr: A disease in a horse's eye. 

2. Ickthy.: Hyoilon tenjisus ; it is covered 
with silvery c>ebnd scales, but the head is 
naked. The stomach is crescent-shaped. 

moon-eyed, a. 

1. Having eyes affected by the mooa ; suf- 
fering from moon-eye. 

2. Moon blind, purblind, dim-eyed. 

moon f:.C3, s. An Oriental term for a 
beauiif d woman. 

"Surveyed the monn-f tees of his harem ‘ — Thack- 
eray The yaocome*, ch. lui. 

moon-fern, s. 

Bot.: The same as Moonwobt (q.v.). 
moon-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Epkippus gi gas, a fish of the family 
Sqnamipemies. It' lias a great club-shaped 
enlargement of the first interspinal of the 
dorsal and anal fins, ami a similar iufiation of 
the crest of the cranium. 

moon flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) Chrysanthemum segetun ; (2) Iptmoea 
bona- n or. 

moon -knife, s. A crescent -shaped 
kniJe, employed by skinners. 

* moon Ii1t3, «. Capricious, changeable, 
fickle. (Shakcsp . ; Lore's Labour’s Ijost , iv. 3.) 

moon-lit, a. Lit up or illuminated by 
the moon. 

* moon madness, s. Lunacy. 

moon-man, s. A thief or highwayman, 
who billows his vocation chiefly by moon- 
light. (Shalcesp. : 1 Henry IV., i.*2.) 

mooa-niilk* s. [Lac lun.e.] 
moon-month, s. Alunar month. [Month. ] 
moon-penny, s. 

Bot. : Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

moon-raker, s. 

1. Xaut. : A sail sometimes carried above 
the sky scraper ; a moon-sail. 

2. A silly fellow. 

The people of Wiltshire are called Moon* 
rakers, from a legend that a farmer's wife once 
tried to rake the moon fiom a liver, under the 
delii-ion that it w.is a cream cheese. (Brewer.) 
Another version is, that some countrymen, 
raking for kegs of smuggled spirits which had 
been sunk in a pond, on being questioned by 
a revenue-olficer. told him they were trying to 
rake that great cheese (the reflection of the 
moon) out of the water. 

moon-raking, s. Wool-gathering. 

"My wits were gone moon- raking."— Bludcmoro : 
Lorua Donne. ch xvil 

moon sail, s. [Moon-baker.] 
moon-seed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Menisperniuin (q.v.). 
moon-shaped, a. Crescent-shaped, 
moon sheered, a. 

Naut. : An epithet apj lied to a ship, whose 
upper works rise very high fore nud alt. 

mo on -trefoil, s. 

Bot.: Mri>cago orhorea , introduced into 
Britain in 13yd. [Medicago.] 

moon-year, s. a lunar year. [Yeah.] 

Tioon, v.t. & i. [Moon, s.] 

*A, Transitive: 

1. To adorn with a moon ; to mark with 
crescents or moons. 

2. To expose to the rays of the moon. 

“The whale p<*p'il itiou will b« in the streets . . - 

mooting th-Minelv.-s .'' — tiittgtley : Life. it. 173. 

B. Intra is.: To waoder or loaf idly about 
as if moon st nick. 

"sjieud t heir time hi mooning up In that Island of 
theirs " — Black: Princess of Thule, cb. xxviL 

noon* beam, s. [Eng. monn. and he<m.] A 
beam of light reflected from and by the moon. 

*' Th'it iitehfc. raport the rook# amt hiy. 

The lulduiyht moonbeam sluiulieriiit? lay." 

Scott : Varmint, vt, 1L 

noon'-dfwn. s. [Eng. moon, an 1 doi/m] 
The setting, or time of setting, of the moon. 


•mooned, a. [Eng. moon ; -ed.) 

1. Resembling the moon, especially in being 
horned. ( Milton : P. A., iv. 973.) 

2. Deal ing a moon or cresceut as a symbol. 

3. Ideutihed with the moon. 

" Mooned Ash tarot h, 

Heaven a quieii and inutlier boiliA 

UiltjH . Ode to the .Va'jrify, 200. 

*inoon'-cr, s. [Eng. moon, v. ; -er.] One 
who moo us or loafs idly about. 

* moon -cr-y f s. [Eng. moon ; -ery.] Madness. 

"A hdilge-iKxlge of the grossest materialism, and 
the umst tan I abic jet luaudlm moanery."— S. T. 
Coleridge. Marginalia. 

*mo6n-ef, s. [Eng moon ; dimin. suff. -c(.) 
A little inoun ; a satellite. 

"The mnnne'% about Saturn and Jupiter/'— Bp. 
Ball . Free Pruoner, § 2. 

moon’-ey, a. Si s. [Moony.] 

* moon - fill, s. (Eng. mooli, and fall.) The 
same as Moons f:t (q.v.). 

'•They sailed between the moon faU. and the sun 
Uuder the fcpeiit stars eastward/' 

A C. .‘Wtuburne : Trittram Qf Lyouetse, L 

mdohg, s. [Mahratta, &c.] 

Bot. : Phaseolus Mungo. [Phaseolus.] 

moon'-glade, s. [Eng. moon . and glade.] 
The reflection of moonlight on the water. 

*moon'-ish, a. [Eng. tuooti; -isfi.] Fickle, 
changeable, capricious. 

"A moonish youth."— Shaketp. : At Fou Like It. t»L 2. 

moon’ ja, modn'-jah, 8 . [Native name.] 
Bot. : taccharum Munja. [Sacciiahum, 1.] 

moon' less, a. [Eng. wonn; -less ] Without 
the moon, or without a moon. (Shelley: Re- 
volt of Islam, i. 4ii.] 

moon'-light ( gh sileut), a. fc §. [Eng. moon , 

nud light . J 

A, As^ubsfartrii«: 

1. Lit. : The light reflected by the moon. 

2. Fig. : The same as Moonshine, II. 3. 

*• Yon cask holds moonlight run when moon w as none." 

Scon ; Poacher. 

E, As adjective : 

1. Illuminated bv the light of the moon ; 
peilaining to moonlight ; done by moonlight. 
(iFordsawf/t : Idiot Loy .) 

2. Of or pertaining to moonlighting (q.v.). 

“ The ranee of the Moonlighr terror aeems to be w ider 
and wider ."— Saturday Rcotew, Apiil |, 1862, p. 681. 

moon'-lisbt-er (gh silent), s . [Eng. niooa- 
light; -tr.j 

Hist. (PL): The name given to a body of 
men in Ireland, who commenced about 1SS0 
to enforce the decrees of secret societies by 
deeds of violence. Their action was chiefly 
confined to the western counties, and their 
mills were made at night, whence their name. 
Their thre- tening notices were signed “Cap- 
tain Moonlight." 

** Taking m^mligh'rrt under his direct protection.’' 
—Sulurduy hevuto , Sept. 30. 1682. p. 421. 

meon'-light-ing (gh silent), s. [Eng. toooti- 
hght ; - iny .] The ai ts or practices of mooo- 
lighteis. [Moonlighter.] 

"The prisoners, with two other men, were arrested 
on a chin e v of me n'mhting m county Clare .”— Dany 
thronule, Jun. 17, 1:66. 

* moon'-ling, s. [Eng. moon; suff. -Zinp.] 
A snophto:i. a fool, an idiot. 

'• I have a huslvoid, and a two-legged one. 

But s»ucU a m-xntlut-i l '■ 

Hen Jomou : The Devil a an Ast, i. 8. 

•moon’-loved, a. [Eng. moon, and Zoiro'.} 
Deloved by the moon. (M Mon : yativity, 230.) 

t moon'-rlse, s. [Eng. moon, and ris*.] The 
rising of the moou. (Formed on the analogy 
of sunrise.) 

"So dawned the moonrite of their marriage nlorht” 

A. C. Cuntrjume : TrtUram 1 / Lgoncuc, liL 

‘‘mccn'-sct, s. [Eng. moon, and s<f.] The 
sat mg ot the moon. 

moon’-skcc. irun-sbi, s. [Hind. & Arab.] 
A teaclnr of Hindustani or other l.mguage, 
especially of a Mussulman. [Pundit.] 

jnodn'-sbine, $. Si a. (Eng. moon , and shine.] 
A. As substantive : 

I. Lit. : The light of the moon ; moonlight. 

"Till candlt-9 and alavliKht. And mnnwhine l>e out.” 
SKtkesp. : Merry 1* toes of 11 tndtor, ». 6. 


K. Figuratively : 

I. Show without substance or reality , that 
wliich is illusory or not likely to conic to any- 
thing ; unsubstantial. (Applied to expedi- 
tions, plans, projects, and opinions.) 

* 2. A month. 

** 1 mu bimie twelve or fourteen m > mhinct 
b-ig of -i brother. ‘ Shuketp. Lear, L 2. 

3. Smuggled spirits. 

" Mootuhtne sigiuties smuggled spirits, which v »re 
placed m holes or pits and moved at night.' — A > 

<L- times. May 21, 1814 . p. 4 j1 

* B. As adj.: Illuminated by the shinir.; 
of the moon. 

"It was a fair moonshine ulght.'’— Clarendon. 

moon’-shin-cr, s. [Eng. moonskinie); -cr.) 
A term applied in ti e Western suites of the 
American Uniou to makei's of illicit whisk v, 
and to smugglers of whisky that has bt.u 
legitimately manufactured. (Bartlett.) 

moon'-shi-ny, «. [Eng. moonshin(e) ; -j.) 
1 Humiliated by the light of the wuou ; mooa- 
light. 

moon’-shdw-er, s. [Eng. moon, and shower.] 
A term applied m New England to a shower 
from a cloud which does not obscure th3 
moon's rays. 

moon-siff, mun'-siff, s. [Hind. rauTisi/:] 
A native Indiau judge. 

moon’-Stone, s. [Eng. moon, andsfone.] 

Min.: A variety of orthoclase (q.v.), yield- 
ing moon-like white leflections. The best 
specimens, which are used in jewellery, are 
found in Ceylon. 

•• Ita owu curved prow of wrought moonstone." 

Shelley: He volt oj lUnm, l. 24 

mo on- st ruck, moon’-strick-cn.a. [Eng. 
moon , ami struck , sfricten.) btriick by the 
tnoon, which by some has beeu fancifully 
supposed to be capable of inspiring madness 
or frenzy ; fanciful, sentimental. 

"Ae moonstruck bards com plai u.” 

liyron . Childe Barold, i. 72, 

moon'-w3rt, s. [Eng. moon , and wort (q.v.).] 
But. : (1) Burner Lunar in ; (2) Bvtrychium 
Lunaria , and the geuus Dotrychiuiu (q.\ r .). 

moon'-y, * modn'-cy,a. As. (Eug.7Hw»; -y.] 

A, As adjective : 

* I. Literally : 

1. Pertaining to the moon. 

2. Having a moon or a crescent-shaped 
body for a standard. 

" Her moony bonis were oo her foreheAd plAced." 

Jtryarn Ovid ; Metamorphotes Lx. 

3. Shaped like a union. 

" O'er bis broAd bnck bis moony shield he threw." 

Pope : Bonier ; lUuui xl. 572 

II. Figuratively: 

1, Intoxicated, tipsy. 

2. Dewildered, silly. 

"Violent and capricious, or moony »ad Insipid.**-* 
O. Eliot. Banul lierouda. cb. xxiL * 

B. As subst. : A noodle, a simpleton. 

moop, r.i. [Prob. the same as Mump (q.v.).] 
I u nibble as a sheep. (Scotch.) 

** P.nt aye keep mind to monp an* •netl 
ViVsbeep o' credit like thjsel'S" 

Hunts : Death of Poor Maffid 

Moor (1), s. [O. Fr. more; Dut. moor; Ger. 
vwhr; l-'r. maure, from Gr. padpos (ma u ros) = 
dark.] A native of the noithern coast of 
Africa, the Mauretania of the Romans, in- 
cluding Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, &■% 

*’ How the M «>rt and Christina slaves were Joined 
You b.ive uot yet uufolded." 

Dry den : Don Sebastian, v. L 

Moor-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Mctcacus mounts, from Borneo. It is 
about eiglite- n inclu s in length, and of an 
oily l thick colour, whence its specific name, 
of which the popular uaine is a translation. 

moor (2), S. [Manx.] An officer in the Isle of 
M.m v\ ho summons the courts for the seveial 
districts or spreadings. (U'harton.) 

moor (3), *more, s. [A.S. mAr= a moor; 
co-n. with l.'cl. 7itd i*; O. Hut. maer = mire, 
du t ; Dan. mor ; O. II. Ger. inuor; Ger. moor ] 

1. A tract of land consisting of light soil, 
marshy or peaty, and overgrown with heath. 

"On the moist moors their Jnrring voices bent.” 

S.niliT. Mmopotmos. 

2. A tract of laod on which the game i£ 
strictly preserved. 


fate, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, hexe, er.roel, her, thero; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pof; 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, uuite, cur, rule, full ; try. Syrian, re, co = e ; ey = a ; qu - Uw. 
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moor-ball, *. 

Bot. (PL): Conferva crgagropila, found in a 
compact ball like a sponge at the bottom of 
fresh- water lakes. It Is sometimes used as a 
pen-wiper. 

moor-berry, s. 

Hot. : Oxy coccus jxilustrls. 

moor-bred, a. Produced or bred oa 
moors. 

*' AiouDgst the teal niu) moor-bred mallard." 

Drayton: Haro fi/ War*. bk. wL 

moor-buzzard, s. The same as Marsh- 

ilAKKI EK («|.V.). 

moor-coal, s. 

0 'col. : A friable variety of lignite. 

moor-gamo, 5 . Grouse, red-game. 

moor-gras3, s. 

Lot. : Scsleria 0 rrrulca, a grass with an 
oblong sub-seennd silvery-gray panicle, funml 
In Britain in lnlly pastures, especially in lime- 
stone districts. It is six to eighteen Inches 
high. 

moor heath. s. 

Bot.: The genus Gypsocallis. 

moor-111, muir-ill, s. A disease to which 
cattle are subject. 

mo or -titling, s. The Stooechat (q.v.). 

moor, v.t.ki. [Dut. marten ; O. Dut. marren, 
inarm — to bind, to tie knots; eogn. with A.S. 
merrttn, whence amerran = to mar, to binder.] 
[Mar.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To secure or fasten (a ship) in any station 
by means of cables and anchors or chains. 

*' The «qunilrou wm moored close to the walls."— 
Macaulay ■ /hsf. Eng., cli v. 

2. To fasten, to tlx firmly, 

* B. Intrans . ; To l>e confined or secured (as 
a ship) by cables and anchors or chains. 

" Swk the harbour where the vessels m.^rT 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey ill. 534 

moor -ago (ago as Ig), $. [Eng. moor, v. ; 
-ut/c.] A place for mooring. 

moor-band, s. [Moorpan.] 

•noor'-cock, moor'-fowl, s. [Eng. moor, 
and foU', fowl. I The red grouse, Lagopus 
sentient. The female ia called a moorhen. 

* Mo6r-cr-#, s. [Eng. Moor (1), 8. ; -cry.] A 
Moorish quarter or district 

*’ fhey nr iu»« and entered the Moorery. "—Southey : 
ChronLle of the Hid. |>. 366. 

• Moor'-ess, *. [Moor (1), f. ; -e**.J A female 
Moor; a Moorish woman (f'tmpbell: Epistle , 
from Algiers, to Horace Smith.) 

moor'-groavo, *. [Eng. moor, and • greave 
= a steward. ) An overseer of moors or moor- 
lands. (Ogxlvie.) 

moor'-hen, s. [Eng. moor , and A<m.) 

1. The female of tlio moorcock (q.v.). 

2. The galllnulo or water lien, Fulica chloro- 
pus. 

moor'-irig, pr. par., a., k s. [Moor, it.) 

A, A B. As pr. par. <£ porticip. ad]. : (See 
ihc verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The net of securing or confining a ship 
by cables and anchors, chains. &e, 

" There S» much want of room for the wife mid con- 
venient mooring of vessel Burke : On a Jiogicide 
Pewe, loL A 

2. A sallor’a bend for a cable or hawser to a 
bollard, post, or ring, for a ship or a Hying 

bridge. 

3. A suhmarino holdfast lo Iho ground. 

4. (Pi.): The place where a ship is moored. 

•‘Swlnelnc wl<1« at h«r moorlnos lay 
The jkiM»er»«.‘t, lirlti.h man af.w.ir." 

LonjfcUow : Landlord" t Tile. 

6. (PL): Tliat hy which a ship Is moored or 
secured, as anchors, chains, Ac. 

mooring-block, «. 

AVtuf . : A sort of cast-iron anchor, used for 
noi>rlng ships to. 

mooring-placo, *. 

Emit. : A place where a l>ont is or may lie 
moored ; a plaeo for ninoring boats. 

■" Kr« thr lamt atlulnrd 

Hot moo-hiypUn e,"’ Wordsworth : Excursion, lx. 


mooring-swivel, s. 

iVa ut. : A chain over the bow, haring tho 
strength of the two cables to which it is 
swiveled. It enables a ship to ride from two 
anchors and swing without fouling. 

•moor‘-ish (l), a. [Eng. moor (3). a.; - fsh .) 
Kenny, boggy, marshy ; of the naturo of a 
moor. 

** Moorish fumes and inarches ever preene." 

.Vciurr: /» us ns of Time . 

Moor'-lsh (2), a. [Eng. Moor (1), s. ; -tsA.] 
Peitaiuing to the Moors or Saracens. 

^1 Moorish Architecture: [Muhammadan 

AnCHITKCTURE]. 

moor'-land, s. [Eug. moor (3), a., aod land.] 
Waste, iiurreu land ; moor. 

"Autumn hade tho Imperial moorlands change 
Their purple*" 

A. C. £ win 6m me; Tristram of Lyowtte, viiL 

moor -pin, moor -band, s. [Eng. moor, 
and pan, band. ] 

Geol., iCe. .* A band of bog-clay and iron ore 
at somo depth beneath the surface, and consti- 
tuting a atrutum impervious to water. 

mo or'-st one, s. [Eng. moor, and sfcmr.) 

Petrol. : A kind of Cornish granite used ns a 
building stone. 

” Tho third stratum fi of preat rocks of moorstone 
ami samly <artli."— Woodward: On fossils. 

moor'-uk, s. [Native name.] 

Ornith . : Casnarius berniettii, found in the 
island of New Britain. 

moor -Wort, s. [Eng. moor, and tcort.] 

Bot. : Andromeda poll folia. 

# m o or '-y , n . [Eng. moor (3), 8. ; - y. ] 31 arsh y, 
boggy, fenny, moorish. 

" A small town defended only by a moory situation." 
—Sfil on : UUt. Cng., bk.HL 

moor -y, ». [Etvm. doubtful.] 

Fabric: A brown cloth made io India. 

mooso, 5. [Slq d.-f.] 

Zool. : Tlio Abenaki Indlau name of Alces 



palmatus. Called also Moosc-dccr. (Elk.) 

inoose-bird, s. [Whisk ev-jack.] 

moosc-dccr, s. The aamo as Moose 
( q.v.). 

mooso-wood, a. 

Botany : 

1. Li rca po l usl rU ; cal led also Loaf her- wood. 
[Diuca.J 

2. Acer striatum, found In America. 

mooso-ynrd, s. A name given to spaces 
in tlio Aimiican forests, occupied In tin' 
winter by h< rds of from lilteen to twenty 
moosc-decr, which subsist upon tlio nmssrs 
on tho trees, or by browsing tho tender 
branches of moose-wood. [DincA.] 

moot, *mooto, • m3to, v.t. k l. fA.S. 

. 'fifra •— in < ito or summon tonn nssoinblv, 
f <>m w/if = an iissmnbly ; cogn. with IecL mot; 
M. 11. G*t. mnn;, miir.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, On { i no ry Im n gunge J 

* 1. To debate, to nrgue, lo dlsensa. 

2. To raise for discussion, 

" Many of I1>r> <|)irctli>n« which hod t>ren m-WM In 
connect loll with the tenure o{ land fiaily Telegraph, 
Jan. ft, Isift. 

*11. Law: To arvne or plcml, by way of 
cxerriso, on a suppos' d ease. (SirT. /;/yof ; 
Gorrruoiir, bk. 1., ch. xiv.) 


* B. Intrans. : To argue nr pb-ad ; specif., 
to argue or plead by way of exercise upon a 
supjHised case. 

"The km* cora to London with lawe to *n>de in 
Lenka." Kobort do L run tic, p. 13- 

moot (1), s. [Etym. dnubtfuL] 

Shipbuilding : 

1. A gauge ring for determining the aize of 
treenails. 

2. A piece of bard wood, lio-oped with imp 
at both ends, use l in bloc ;-makiug, 

moot (2), s. & a. [Moot, t\] 

A. As subst. : A discussion, a debate; 
specif., in law, n debate or discussion by way 
of exercise upon a supposed case. 

“A moot w-«« held la*l night In thi hall of Gray’* 
Inn on the following question,"— Timet, Sov. e. 167 d. 

B. v4s adj. : Perbiining to n debitable ques- 
tion ; open to discussion or nrgumeut ; aot 
certain : ns, a moot )>uiat, a moot case. 

* moot book, s. A book of hypothetical 
cases for mooting. 

■* Plowden’* qiurin. or a moot book of choice cues. 
Useful fur youug stud, nts of the cutimiou law ... 
wo* Beveral times printed. 1 '— ll'ocxf .* Ath-tue Ojum. 

* moot-man, s. A man who argued a 
supposed case in the inns of court. 

* moot (3), * moote, s. (Mote (I), *.] 

* moot-hall, * moot-hon^c, * mot- 
halle, * motc-haUe. * moot hallo, s. 

A hall of meeting; a judgment-hall. 

“Thel leden lo(\v(n«, (n to the moot-haRe."— 

Wydtjfe: John xvui. i‘S. 

* moot hill, s. A hill on which publio 
meetings were held. 

* moot-horn, *. The imnt or blast which 
summoned to a moot or court. 

* moot house, s. The same as Moot- 

hall (q.v.). 

* moot-a ble, * mot-a-ble, a . [Eng. 

moot, v. ; -able ] Able to be mooted ; fit to be 
mooted or discussed ; debatable. 

" Much after the manner of a mvtable case."— Sir 2* 
J lore: Works, p. 944. 

moot’-^hle, s. [Native name.] (See ctym. & 
compound.) 

mootchie wood, s. A soft wood ob- 
tained from Erythrina indica. 

moot-ed, a. [Moulted.] 

Her. : Torn up by tho roots ; eradicated. 

modt -cr, s. fEng. moot, v. : -cr.] One who 
moots ; one who argues a moot case ; a moot- 
mau. 

mop (1). * map, a. [Either from 0. Fr. 

' rP r (Ertt. i»wp/ia) = a napkin, or Wei. mop, 
mojxi = a mop : Gari. moib^ul — a besom, a 
inop ; lr. moi/wi = a mop.] 

1. A bundle of rags, coarse yarn, thrum, 
&c. , secured to a loug handle, and used for 
scrubbing. 

"The water, that was employed to wash them, bclttf 
thinly «|>read w i tli a would prxwently oon^oaL'— 

ii.yle: U'orfci, ll. <554. 

2. A young girl ; a moppet. (I’rov.) 

3. A fair for hiring servants. (Prov.) 

" Many a rustic went to a »Ututc fair or mop Mr*. 
0’isk‘ lt ; Syh'Ht't Lovers, cli. 1. 

4. The young of any animal. (Prov,) 

mop board, s. 

Carp.: A wall board next to Iho lloor of a 
room; a skirting board. 

mop head, s. 

1. The head of a mop. 

2. A clamp for a mop-rag on tlio end of s 
handle. (.1 . irrreaii.) 

mop nail, s. A fiat headed nail, used la 
seen mg n bunch of junk <>r rope-ends to a 
handle in making a mop such as sailors iiko. 

mop stlclt, >, 

Music: A viTtical dnmjw'r ro'l at the end 
of tho key In the old pinno-buto mmvmnit, 
single net mu. When the key was depiT^sisI, 
the mop-stick was ralstvl and the damper 
therewith. As the key rose, the damper fell 
Iwrk on to the si i lug. 

* mop (2), *. [Dnt.] A grlnnee, a wry face 

*• ffh A ami iiimc It maki*« ! hi hi Low 11 

frliki'tlil" lic ium. A ftet Pilgrim. Iv. 1 


; cat, ^oll, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, t^is ; sin, as; oxpoct, Xonophon, o^tst. lug. 
-oian, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -[ion, -§lon — zliua. -clous, -tlous, -sious = sliua -bio, -die, Ac. = b?l, dpL 
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mop (I), v.t. [Mop (l), s .] 

1. To rub or dry with a mop. 

2. To rub rongbly for the purpose of drying. 

•mop (2), v.i. [A variant of mock (q.v.).] 
[Mop (2), s.] To make wry faces or grimaces. 
[Mope, v.] 

" Flilil-ertlsribheL I prince) oi mopping a nd mowing." 
— Shaketp. : Lair, (v. i. 

mope, 'moope, v.i. [Dut. moppen — to 
pout; hence the same word as mop (2).] To 
be stupid, dull, or dispirited ; to be spiritless 
or gloomy ; to lie without life or animation. 

*t direct* lit in not to shut himself up in a cloister. 
aJnne. tilers to mope and uuoau away lirilile." — Pome: 
Works. vol. v.. dia 23. 

mope, s. [Mope, v.] A stupid, spiritless 
person ; a drone 

“They »ill lw scofflnsr. Insulting over their Jnfe- 
rlnurs, till they have made liy their humoring or gull' 
lug. ex did to iui'inum : a mope, or a noddy. Burton: 
Anal. Melancholy. p. 149. 

* mope-eyed, * mop-eyed, a. Blind of 
one eye ; purblind, short-sighted. 

** What a mope-eyed &ss was 1, I could not know her." 

Beattm. A Ftet. ; Pilgrim, iii. 3. 

moped, a. [Mope, r.] Stupid, dull, mopish. 

" He la bewitched, or moped, or hla brains melted.** 
Beaetm. A t'let. : Uumoruus Lieutenant, iv. ft. 

• mope ful, a. [Eng. mope; -/uZ(0«] Stupid, 
mopish. 

mop'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Mope, v.] 

mop -ing-ly. «dr. [Eng. moping ; -ty.] In 
a moping manner. 

“She sits dre arily stitching, absently reading, mop- 
inr/l (/thinking Rhoda Broughton : Becond Thoughts, 
cli VIII. 

mo.p -ish, a. [Eng. mop(c); -UK] Moping, 
dull, spiritless, stupid. 

“fThey are] generally traduced as a sort of mopish 
and unsociable creatures.'' — Killing beck: Sermons. 
p. 348. 

mop ish ly, adv. [Eng. mopish; dy. ] In a 
ninpish manner; mopiugly. 

" Here one mophhly stupid, and so fixed to hla pos- 
tore, as If he were a breathing BUtue.“ — Bp. Pall: 
Spirit a ale Bedleem, soL 29. 

mop -ish-noss, s. [Eng. mopish; -rass.] The 
quality of being mopish. 

£Iop lahs, s. pi. [Native name given to the 
aect or tribe in Malabar.] (See extract.) 

“The Moplah fanatics, mentioned iu the Indian 
telegram published in the Times of to-day. are Mus- 
sulmans of Arab origin, and have proved themselves 
trouble some lunatics for ceuturles. They were always 
hostile to the I'm tuguese. nid have on several occa- 
sions proved themselves inimical to the English. The 
rising has pnihah y occurred at Pautauy. where the 
hi - li priest of the ifopfahs still resides. He claims 
descent from Ali ami F itnna. The Moplnhs are cou^e- 
quently a sect of Sliialia . 1 imes, Sept. 16. 1873. 

mop p5t, $. [Eng. mop (1), a. ; dimin. auff. 
«t. J 

1. A rag-doll or puppet made of rags. 

2. A fond term for a girl. 

“A plidie ill one hand, and a sceptre In t'other? 

A very pretty moppet l " 

Itryden: Spanish Friar, L 1. 

S. A woolly variety of dog. 

4. A grimace. 

“Never did old aoe make pretty moppet ." — Urqu- 
hart \ Rabelais, bk. iiL (Fluid 

mop -se-«T, s. [Lat. Mopsus , the name of a 
shepherd* mentioned in trie tilth eclogue of 
Virgil.] 

Zool. : A deep-sea genus of Alcyonaria, 
family Gmgonid.c. The sclerohasis consists 
of alternate calcareous and horny segments, 
from the latter of which the brauchiug takes 
place. Fossil iu the Eocene. 

*mop scy, s. [Eng. mop (1), s. ; -sey.] 

1. The same as Moppet (q.v.). 

2. An untidy woman. 

* rnop'-Sl-cal, a. [Prob. from mope.] Pur- 
blind, mope-eyed, stupid. 

mo'-piis (1), s. [Mope, s.J. A mope, a drone, a 
dreamer. 

*' I'm crown a mere m^pus ; no company comes 
But a rubble of teiiau ta." Swift : Miscellanies. 

mo’-piis (2), s. [Etym. doubtful. 1 Money. 
(Slung.) Used in the plural form mopusscs. 

mo quette’ (qu as k), s. [Fr.] 

1. A tine tapestry or Brussels carpet 

2. A species of Wilton carpet. 


-mor, -more, suff. [Gael.] A Celtie adjective 
signifying great, occurring often as a com- 
pound in the names of persous and places : 
as, Strathmore — great Strath. 

mor'-a (1), s. [Lat. = delay.] 

Scots iaiy : A general term applicable to all 
undue delays in the prosecution or completion 
of an inchoate bargain, diligence, or the like ; 
the legal effect of which may be to liberate 
the contracting parties, or to frustrate the 
object of the diligence. In England and Ire- 
land the corresponding word is Lache (q.v.). 

mor'-a (2), s. [Ital.] A game, still played In 
Italy* between two persons, one of whom raises 
the right hand, and suddenly throws it down 
with all or some of the lingers extended, the 
object of his opponent being to guess the uum- 
ber of these extended fingers. 

mor'-a (3), s. [Native name in Guiana.] 

Bot. : A genus of Caesalpinie*, tribe Dimor- 
phandreie. The calyx is cam pan u late, the 
petals five or six, the legumes hard and woody, 
with a single large seed. Mora excclsa, the only 
known species, discovered by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk, is a majestic tree, from 130 to 150 feet 
high. It grows in dense forests in Guiana and 
Trinidad. The wood, which is equal to trie 
finest oak, and is used for shipbuilding, is im- 
ported into Britain. 

mo-ra'- 5 C-as, s. pL [Lat. mor(its) = a mul- 
berry ; fern. pi. ad. suff. -acerc ] 

Bot. : Morads. An order of Difdinons 
Exogens, alliance Urticales. It consists of 
milky trees or shrubs, sometimes climbing. 
Leaves often with large stipules rolled up ; 
deciduous flowers inconspicuous, unisexual, 
in heads, spikes, or catkins ; male flowers 
with calyx three to four-parted, imbricated ; 
stamens three or four, females with three, 
four, or five sepals, sometimes in two rows. 
Ovary ooe-celled, with one ovule ; seed with a 
brittle integument. It contains the Mul- 
berries, the Figs, &c. Found in the warmer 
parts of the world ; mme are European. 
Some yield caoutchouc. Known genera eight, 
species 1S4. (Lindley.) 

mor'-ad, s. [Lat. moults); Eng. suff. -ad.] 

Bet. (PI.) : The name given by Lindley to 
the order Moraceae. 

mo-rse-a, s. [Named after R. Moore, a 
botanist’of Shrewsbury.] 

Bot. : A large genus of Iridacerc. They 
constitute fine bulbous-rooted plants, with 
yellow, blue, purple, or lilac flowers. About 
tweuty are cultivated in Britain. 

mo raine', s. [Swiss moraine; Low Lat. 
morena ; Ital. mora = a thicket, a bush, a 
heap of stones.] 

Phys. Geog. £ Geol. : The debris of rocks 
brought into valleys by glaciers. There is 
always one line of blocks on each edge of the 
icy stream, and often several iu the middle, 
where they are arranged in long ridges or 
mounds sometimes many yards high. The 
former are called lateral, and the latter, which 
are considered by Agassiz to have arisen from 
the confluence of tributary glaciers, medial 
moraines. A large portion of these rocky 
fragments at length reaches the end of the 
glacier, and here trie melting ice leaves it as a 
huge mound, which is known as a terminal 
moraine. 

mor'-al, * mor -ale, * mor -all, a. k s. 
[Fr. moral, from Lat. 7110 rahs = relating to 
conduct, from mos (gen it. mor is) = a manner, 
a custom ; Sp. moral ; Ital. morale.] 

A- As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to morality or 
morals ; relating to right and wrong as deter- 
mined by duty : as, moral law, moral courage. 

2. Acting in aecordance with or governed 
and guided by the laws of right and wrong ; 
virtuous. 

” A moral Agent l 3 % beimr that is capable of those 
Actions that have a moral quality.' "-~Edieards : On the 
Freed nn of the ll’tlf, pt. i., § 5. 

3. Done or carried out in accordance with 
the laws of right and wrong. 

“The song was moral, aih! so far was right." 

Cow per . Table Talk . 699. 

4. Sufficient for all p metical purposes ; such 
as is admitted as sutticieut in the general 
business of life. 

“ We have found. with a moral certainty, the seat of 
the M osti i cal abyss.'* — Burnet ; Theory of the Earth. 


*5. Containing a moral; symbolical, all©, 
gorical. 

“A thousand moral painting* I can ihow." 

shake ip. : Timon of A them, L L 

*6. Hidden; symbolical. 

"I have no moral meaning: I meant plain holf- 
thiatle."— Shakesp. . Muck Ado About Sothing, lib 4. 

* 7. Moralizing. 

“ Whilst thou, a moral fool, sit'at atilt" 

Shakesp. : Lear, Iv. *. 

8. Not practical, but by exercise of influence 
or persuasion. 

“ Italy will on all occaslona afford moral support to 
England lu her Egyptian policy.’'— Duily Chronicle, 
Jau. S3. 1835. 

9. Actiug on the mind or feelings. 

“To remain would have been to lose all the moral 
effect of victory."— Daily Chronicle, Jan. 23, ISsS. 

B. As substantive : 

* J. Morality; the doctrine or practice of 
the duties of life. (Prior : An Epitajih.) 

2. (PL) : Conduct, behaviour ; mode of life 
as regards right and wrong : as, a man of 
very loose morals. 

3. (PL): Moral philosophy ; ethics. 

4. The practical lesson inculcated or in- 
tended to be taught by anything ; the doctrine 
inculcated in a fiction ; a truth proposed. 

“The moral ia the first hushieas of the poet, as being 
the groundwork of his Instruction." — Oryden : Pu- 
fresnoy. 

* 5. A moralist. 

“ That experienat morall f.SocrafejJ." 

Breton : Fautastique*. 

6. Intent, meaning. 

“ Benedletus ! why beuedictna ? you have some moral 
•in this beuedictus."— Shakesp. : Much Ado About 

Aolhing, lit. 1 

* 7. A morality. [Morality, 4.] 

8. A moral certainty. (Slang.) 

9. An exact counterpart or likeness. (Prob. 
in this case a corruption of model.) (Slang.) 

" I have seen the moral of my own behaviour \ery 
frequeut lu Euglaud." — owift : Uullioer s Travels, cli. v. 

moral-evidence, s. Evidence sufficient 
to satisfy trie mind, although not susceptible 
of rigid and incontrovertible demonstration. 

“There w*a alnnulau t moral evidence against these 
eneuiiesof their country.' — Macaulay : tint. Eng., clu 
xix. 

moral-insanity, s. 

Mental Pathol. : A perversion of the natural 
feelings, affections, temper, habits, and mural 
dispositions, at first without any considerable 
disorder of the intellect. It may take \arious 
forms, as Androphouomania, Pyroinania, Klep- 
tomania, Erotomania, Nymphomania, orTheo- 
mania(q.v.). It is often difficult or impossible 
to draw the distinction between moral insanity 
and ordinary criminal impulse or wickedness. 

moral law, s. The divinely prescribed 
law regarding man's moral conduct; spec., the 
Ten Commandments and other moral precepts 
of the Mosaic code, as distinguished from its 
ceremonial and judicial enactments. 

moral-philosophy, s. The investigation 
of trie principles of nglit and wrong and their 
application to human conduct, so far as they 
can be discovered by the light of reasoa. 
[Ethics.] 

moral-sense, moral faculty, s. The 

capacity to distinguish between wliat is good 
and bad in conduct, amt to approve of the 
one and disapprove of the other. 

U The term moral sense was first used by 
Shaftesbury in his Inquiry Concerning Virtue. 

moral theology, s. 

Ecclesiol. : “ The science of priests sitting in 
the confessional ; the science wliiqh enables 
them to distinguish right from wrong, mortal 
sin from venial sin, counsels of perfection from 
strict obligations, ami so to administer the 
Sacrament of Penance.” (Addis & Arnold.) 
[Penance, Penitential-Books.] The litera- 
ture of moral theology took its rise in the 
thirteenth century, and the science may be 
said to have received its definite form in trie 
Thcnlogia M oralis and the J I vino Apo.dolicus oi 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, published about the 
middle of the last century, f*u- nearly all the 
works on the subject since then follow the 
teachings of that Doctor of the Roman Church. 
[For the differeot schools of Moral Theology 
see Lwist, PaoBABiLis.\i, Pkobabiliorism, 
Rigorism, Tutioai.su.] 

# mor’-al, v.i. [Moral, «.] To moralize. 

•• I iliil le-Ar 

Th« motley fool thus moral on the time.* 

Shakesp. : At Fou Like It, IL 7. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, f6.ll, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wqU; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kv. 


morale— mor dacious 
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TOO rale’, a. [Fr. »noraL] State of the mind 
aa regards courage, zeal, confidence, and such 
like : espec. of a body of men engaged in 
some dangerous enterprise or pursuit, as aol- 
'diers in w ar. 

* mSr'-al-cr, a. [Eng. moral ; -cr.] Ona who 
moralizes. 

••Come, you *r» too wsver* a moraler."— Shakes?. : 
Othello, iL 3. 

•mor'-al-lsm, ». rEng. moral; - ism .) A moral 
maxim' saving, lesson, or advice ; iuculcation 
of morality. 

mSr'-al-Ist, 8. IFr. moralist*.] 

1. One who moralizes ; one who teaches or 
Inculcates morality or moral duties ; a writer 
oa etliiea. 

** Pointing. th« lovely moralht Bald . . . 
yonder, what a chau^e l* made." 

Prior: Garland. 

•2. One who practises moral duties; a 
moral as distinguished from a religious persou. 

tno-rdl'-l-ty, 9. [Fr. morality from Lat. 
uoralitas, from morulis = moral (q.v,); bp. 
«n oralidad; Ital. moruhfd.] 

L The doctrine of the moral duties of life 
or of men ia their social character; morals, 
ethics. 

•• Mom! philosophy, morality, ethlcm, casuistry, natii. 
nd Itw, tucAU all the ssmo tbliig, namely, that ecicuce 
which teach rs Mien their duty mid the reasoua of It. — 
PaUy ' Moral Philosophy, hk. L, oh. L 

2. The practice of moral duties ; course of 
life os regards moral duties ; observance of 
right and wrong. 

“That very low etaadard of morality which was 

S ocially attained by politicians of hi* age nud lift* 
ou -"— Macaulay : Mist. Eng . ch. xiiL 

3. The quality or character of an action, 
principle, Ac., as estimated by a standard «f 
right and wrong ; the conformity of an notion, 
principle, Ac., to the true moral standard or 
law. 

•• The morality of aa Action U founded in the fre*. 
dom of that priuclple ."— South . Sermon*. 

4. A kind of dramatic representation, 
which succeeded the mysteries or miracle 
plays, and in which the characters were 
abstractions or allegorical representations of 
virtues, vices, mental faculties, Ac., such as 
Charity, Sin, Death, Hope, Faith, or the like. 
They formed the transition betwceo the mys- 
teries and the masques. [Mystekv (I), 4.) 

mor-al-i-za-tion, #. [Eng. moralise); 
•afttm*] 

L The act of moralizing; moral reflections. 

“ A book of moral lotion* upon Ovld‘« Metanior- 
phote *.'— UaKer : Henry (no. 1422). 

* 2. Explanation in a moral seoee ; a moral. 

•♦It U more commendable, Atid also commodious, if 
the players haue red tho morafizatUmot tho ebesso. *— 
Sir T Elyot: The Uovemour, bit. L, cb. xxvL 

tr. jr'-al IZC, r t. & i. [Fr. moraliser , from 
moral = moral (q.v.); Sp. moralizar.) 

•A. Transitive: 

1. To apply to a moral purpose ; to explain 
or interpret In a moral sense ; to deduce a 
moral from. 

“I pray theo, moralize them."— Shakctp. : Taming 
0 / V>* A*r» it. tv. 4. 

2. To furnish with morals or examples ; to 
provide with moral lessons. 

"Fierce warren and faithful love* shall moralize iny 
joiig." Spenser; P. (J., 1. 1. (lutrwd.) 

3. To render moral ; to correct or improve 
the morals of. 

4. To exemplify or Illustrate the moral of. 

"That which U *ald of tho elephant, that Mug 

f all tie of hU deform ttie, ho cannot abide to tooko on 
la owno foco In the water (Imt aceken for troubled 
And muddy chamt<-U), we aeo well moralized tu men of 
evtll coimcletico."— Up. Hall: Med. & Vowet, ctu II.. fc 4. 

B. /Tj/rans. ; To write or speak upon moral 
subjects; to make moral reflections; to 
philosophize. 

** Here tpiAird, encircled with the Joyoru atralu. 

Oft moralitina iwitfe.' 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence , t. C8. 

raor-al-l-zcr, a. fEng. wwndir(f); -er.) 
One who moralizes ; a moralist. 

ClSr'al 1 , adv. I Eng. tnorcrt ; - ly .) 

1. In a moral point of view; according to 
morality. 

“ Fnr »uiierinr morally mid Intellectually to Hume." 
—Macaulay ; HIM. Eng., ch. xvli. 

2. In character, in nature, In disposition. 

"The individual Olt wm morally and physically 
well quAlitled for war.*— Macaulay ? IJitt A>i 7 .,ch, x 1 It. 

3. According to tho rules of morality ; 
virtuously, uprightly i ns, To Uvo morally. 


4. To all intents and purposes ; virtunlly, 
practically : as, This ia morally certain. 

mor ftLs, s. pi. [Moral, a, B. 2.] 

mo rass’, a. [Dnt. morras — a mnrsh, a fen, 
from utoer = mire, dirt, moor; bw. muros; 
Ger. vwrast; Fr. maraty.] A bog, a fen, a 
marsh ; a tract of wet land insufficiently 
drained ; a awamp. [Moor (I), s. ] 

“The grave* of thousand# of English Midlers h*d 
been dug lu the pestilential mor a** of Dundalk-" — 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. XXI1L 

morass-ore, a. Bog iron-ore. 

* mo-rass'-y, a. [Eng. morass; -y.] Boggy, 
fenny, marshy ; like a morass or marah. 

*• The aldea and top are covered with morauy 
earth."— Pennant. 


mor -bid. a. [Fr. morbule, from Lat. mor- 
bidus = siekly, from morbus — disease ; ltaL 
A bp. morbh/o.] 

L Ordinary language: 

1. Diseased; uot healthy, not sound ; aiekly, 
unhealthy. 

*• Of morbid hoe hla feature*. *unk and wuL* 

Thornton ; Cattle of Indolence. 11. 79. 

2. Pertaining or relatiug to disease . as, 
morbid amitoiuy. 

• 1L Paint. : A term used of corpulence vcr> 
atrougly expressed. {Dailey.) 

mor-btd-ezz -a (zzas ts), s. [Ital ] 

Patuf. : A term applied to the colouring ol 
the flesh, to express the peculiar delicacy and 
softness seen iu nature. 


mor'-dt, a. [Lat. morus = a mulberry.] A 
drink composed of honey flavoured with 
mulberry -juice. 


” With moraf and splccd nle." 

Taylor . Ldwm the Fair # IlL T. 


* mor-ato, a. [I-at. moratus, from mos (genit. 
moris) = manner, habit.] Mannered, disposed, 
constituted. 

“Ta sec a raaa well morale bo aeldomc applauded.”— 
Gaule : Mag-atlro-mancer, p. 13& 


# mo ra'-tlon, s. [Lat. moratio, from moratus, 
pa par. of moror = to delay.] The act of de* 
laying, staying, or lingering; delay. 

*• For therein [tbe Northern HetnlBphere. and In the 
apogeunij hia moraUon la slower.”— llrowne . Vulgar 
Erruurt, bk. vL, ch. x. 


mor-a tor'-i-um. s. [Lat. neut. sing, of 
momtorius= causing delay ; moror— to delay.] 
Legal title to delay making a payment which 
has become due. 

" The merchants of Belgrade. tAklng advantage of 
the wnrliko runioun. have asked fur a moratorium ’ 
— Tune*, bept, 28, 1&7&. 

Plo-ra’-vi-an, a. A «. [See def.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to Moravia. 

2. Pertaining to the church of the Moravians. 
•♦Now in the teuta of grace of tbe metk J/orurtan 

Missions.* Longfellow: Evangeline, >1. 4. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native of Moravia. 

2. EcclesioL £ Church Hist. {PL): A religious 
aect, called at first Bohemians, and consti- 
tuting a branch of the Hussites, who, when 
the (Jalixtines came to terms with the Couucil 
of Basle, in 1433, refused to subscribe the 
articles of agreement, and constituted them- 
selves into a distract body. Their tenets were 
evangelical. In 1522 they made advances to 
Luther, who partially recognized them, but 
they ultimately adopted Calviaistic views as 
to the Lord's Supper. Their discipline was 
very strict. They supervised tho conduct of 
their members in their private or secular a! fairs, 
ns well as in their ecclesiastical relations. 
They refused to bear nnna. Driven by perse- 
cution, they scattered ubrond, and for a time 
their chief settlement was at Fnlnck in Mo- 
ravia, wlienco they were called Moravian 
Brethren, or Moravians. On May 26, 17h0, 
was boru Nicolaus Ludwig, Count von Zin- 
zendotf, son of the chamberlain and slate 
minister of Augustus 11., Elector of bnxony 
and King of Tolnnd. From early life tbe son 
was devoted to religion, his piety being of the 
mystic type. Having met with a Moravian 
refugee, who told him of the persecutions to 
w hich his sect was exposed in Austria, Count 
Zinzendnrf offered him nnd his co-religionists 
nn asylum on liia estate. The man, whose 
name was David, accepted the oiler, and in 
1722 settled, with three other men, at a place 
called by Zinzendnrf llermhut (= the Lords 
guard). Under his fostering care, tlm sect 
greatly increased in strength, nnd were often 
called, from tin ir place of settlement, Ilerrn- 
hutters. Till his death, on May U, 17C0, he 
travelled, largely spreading their vlewa. Small 
Moravian churches arose on the Continent, 
In England, in Ireland, nnd In Anicrien, 
Though they have never been numerous, yet 
in the latter part of tho eighteenth century 
and the beginning of this, they acquired great 
reputation from having a larger prnjiortinn 
of their niemlKTship engaged in foreign iiiIh- 
eions than any Christian denomination since 
npnstnlic times. Cowper, Dr. Chalmers, nnd 
others WToto of them with high admiration. 
Called also the United Brethren. 

Mo ra’ v! [Eng. .MonrrfnnM.vm.] 

The tenets or practice of the Moravian Brethren. 


mor-bid-l-ty, a. [Eng. morbid; -ity.) The 
quality or statu of being morbid ; disease, ua- 
liealtbiue.ss. 

mor'-bid-ly, culv , [Eng. morbid ; -ly.] in a 
morbid manner; in a way to indicate tho 
existence of physical or mental disease. 

“Ab morbidly Jealous ot all sui<rrlor authority, and 
os loud ol hurH)i£Uiug, as he had been lour yean 
before . Macaulay ; UUu £ng„ cb. XiiL 

mor’-bid ness, a. [Eng. morbid; -has*.] The 
quality or state of being morbid ; morbidity. 

t mor-bif'-ic, * mor-biP-i cal, a. [Fr. 

morbijinue, from Lat. morbus - disease, and 
Jacio = to make, to cause.] Causing disease ; 
producing a diseased or sickly stale. 

•• The vessels whereby the morbifleal matter la d*. 
rived uiitoUnsiucuibraiie.*— Browne. Vulgar Errourt, 
hk. iv.. ch. UL 

mor -biT- li-form, mor bil -i form, a. 

[Mod. Lat. morbiUi = measles, and Lafiyurmu 
= form, shape.] 

PathoL : Resembling measles ; an epithet 
descriptive of (’) the mulberry -typhus rash 
[Typhus] ; (2) a similar eruption in smallpox. 
{Tanner : Pract. of Med., i. 247, i*. 662.) 

* mor-bll’-lous, a. [Fr. morbilleux. from Low 

l.at. tnorbilli = the measles ; diniin. from Lat. 
mor6us = disease. ] Fcrtaining to the n ions h-s ; 
partaking ot’ the nature of or resembling tlia 
measles ; meusly. 

* mor -bose, a. [Lat. Tnorbortis, from morbus 
= disease.) Proceeding from disease ; morbid, 
diseased, unhealthy. 

" Mali>hlp, under galls, coniprvhendB all |>rrt«*r- 
naturaJ mid nmrb .«« tuim ur* and extrcBCvucca ot 
)<laut* "— /iu y . On the Creation, i>t. L 

* mor-bos'-i-ty, a. [MonnosE.] The quality 
or state of being morbose or diseased. 

"borne sight wo* designed, II we except the costud 
Impediment* or *«or6i;*4i,e.» ui nidiv idiutU. '—drowns . 
Vulgar Errourt, hk. UL. ch. xwil. 

mor -bus, e. [Ijit.] Disease ; as, Mor&u* 
lirighta , Briglit’s disease ; Morbus ca-ruleus t 
the saiuo as Cyanosis ; Cholera morbus, the 
cholera (q.v.). 

mor'-^eau (cau as 6), s. [Fr.] A small 

piece, a morsel, a bit ; specif., in music, a;* 
plied to a short piece or composition of an 
unpretending character. 

mor-^hdl'-la, s. [From Gcr. more ftW = the 
morel.] 

Hoi. : Morel ; a genua of ascoinycetous 
Fungi, aub-oidor F.lvtlhicei. 'I hey have a 
pileilorm receptacle, with a ribbed nnd Incti- 
nose hyiuenium on tbe upper side, bearing 
ascl. Morchdla csculenta is the Morel (q.v,). 
M. eemilibera, found in Cash me ro and else- 
where, Is eaten In India. 

mor dd'-^l a, s. [Hat. in ordax (genit. mor- 
dacis) a biting ; mordeo = to bite.) 

Ichthij. : A genus of cyelostomntons Ashes, 
family rctromyzontidie (q.v.). D isnl Hus 
Iw'o, the iioaterior continuous with Ihe caudal. 
Maxillary dentition in two triangular groups, 
eneli with three conical acute cusps; two pairs 
tif serrated lingmil teeth. Oimspeeles known, 
jl/oninrio won fox, from the coiistAof Chill and 
Tasmania. It Is sometimes provided with a 
gnhir sne, the physiological function of which 
Fa unknown, (b’traf/ier.) 

*mor dd’-ctous, a. I I-nt, mordax (genit 
«iord<«*iA)= hiring; mordeo = to bile.) 

1. lilting, sharp, acrid. 

** Not only *rn*lh1y hot. but mordartoiu ami bun*. 
III*."— Eetlyn: Terra, p, SO. 

2. JSnrcastic. 


boil, b^ ; poTlt, )o%l ; cat, 90II, chores, ^bln, bcn<?b ; go, rom ; thin, ^hln sin, m ; oxiioct, ^Cenophon, cxlnt. pb C 
-ctan, -tian = ahaa. -tlon. -sion = shiln ; -^lon, -jlon — zbun. -clous, -tloua, -sious — sbus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — d$L 
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mordaciously— morganatical 


* mor da'-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. mordacious ; 
-iy.] 

]. In a biting or burning manner; acridly, 
bitingly. 

2. Sarcastically 

* mor-da£'-i-tjr, a. [Fr. mordaciU ; from Lat. 

f&ordacitatem ; accus. of mordacitas, from mor- 
dax (genit. mordacis) = biting. J The quality 
_.f being sharp, biting, or acrid ; acridity. 

*’ The young seedling leaves and roots, raised on the 
monthly hot-bed. almost the whole year round. afford- 
»ug a very grateful mordacity.” — Kvelyn r Acetaria. 

nor dant, * mor daunt, * mour-dant, 

a, &s.‘ [l r. f from Lat. mordeo — to bite.) 

A. As adjective: 

* 1 . Biting, gnawing. 

•• As if in apprehension of mordant jiaiu." — 6. Mere- 
dith Beauchamp t Career. voL mi., ch. xti. 

* 2. Sarcastic, biting, sharp. 

3. Having the quality of fixing colours. 

B. substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang . : The tongue of a buckle. 

The mourdant wrought in noble pise.* 

Romuunt of the Rote. 

II. Technically: 

1. Chcm. (PL): A term applied in dyeing to 
certain metallic oxides aod salts used for 
fixing colours on fabrics such as cotton and 
linen, for which they have little or no affinity. 
Mordants are usually applied to, or printed 
on the fabric before the colour is added, bnt 
they are sometimes combined with it, in 
which case the colour is termed a lake. Salts 
of tin and alumina are commonly employed 
fur bright, and oxide of iron for dark colours. 

2. Gilding: A sticky substance to cause 
gold leaf to adhere to an object. 

mor dant, v.t. [Mordant, a.) To fix the 
colour in by means of a mordant ; to supply 
or imbue with a mordant. 

mor'-dant-ly, adv . [Eng. mordant ; -ly.] In 
a mordant manner ; after the manner of a 
mordant. 

* mor-daunt, s. [Mordant.) 

mor- del' -la, s. [Lat. mordeo — to bite. 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Mordellidae. Antennae ot the same thickness 
throughout, slightly serrated in the males. 
Tbe extremity ends iu an ovipositor. The 
species are very active, flying with great velo- 
city. Two species, Mordelia fasciata, and M. 
aculeata are British. 

f-nnr del'-ll dfe, s. pL [Mod. Lat. mordell(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutt. -uta . ] 

Entom.: A family of Coleoptera, tribe Hete- 
romera. The species are generally small, 
gibbous, or humped, their longitudinal section 
exhibiting the segment of a circle. In some 
the elytra are attenuated and abbreviated. 
Numerous in Europe. 

Eior -den-Ite, s. [From Morden, Nova Scotia, 
where first fouud ; suffi -ifr(Min.).j 
Min. : A mineral of the Zeolite group, oc- 
curring in more or less hemispherical groups 
of diverging fibres. Hardness, 5 ; sp. gr. 2*08 ; 
luctre, silky ; colour, white, sometimes pink- 
ish. Compos.: silica, GG‘92; alumina, 12*6G; 
lime, 4*59; soda, 2*54 ; water, 13*29=100. 

mor-den'-te, s. [Ital.) 

Music .* A heat, a turn, a passing shake. 

* mor -di-can- 9 Y,s. [Eng. mordican(t); -cy.) 
The quality of being mordicant; a biting 
quality or nature. „ 

•• Tbe mordicancy thus allayed. lie sure to make the 
mortar very clean. —Evelyn. Acela.no, |X 13*. 

* mor’-di-cant, a. [Lat. mordicans; pr. par. 
of mordico = to bite, to sting; mordeo — to 
bite ; Fr. mordicant.] Biting, sharp, acrid. 

•• Mustard, exceedingly hot and mordicant. uot only 
in the seed but leaf also ."— Evelyn : Acetorta.p. 133. 

*mor-di ca'-tion, s. [Lat. mordieatio, from 
mordicatns, pa. par. of mordico — to bite.) The 
act of corroding ; corrosion. 

“Without any mordication or acrimony Bacon .* 

Fat Ih st., § 692. 

9 mor'-di-ca-tive, a. [Lat. mordicalus , pa. 
par. of mordico = to bite.) Biting, sharp. 
Varying with them a mordicative quality which 
dotn bite *— Hollvnd: Plutarch, p. 7*4. 

* mordre, s. [Murder.) 


-more, sujf. [-Mor.1 

more, * mo, * moe, * moo, * moore, a., 

adv., & s. [A.S. via = more, mam — greater, 
larger; cogti. with Ger. mehr = more ; Goth. 
mais; Lat. magis= more ; Gr. piyas (megos) 
= great ; Icel. meiri = greater ; Goth, maiza.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Greater in quantity, extent, degree, &c. ; 
in greater quantity ; in greater degree (Used 
with singular nouns.) 

"And because the haven was not commodious to 
winter in. tbe more part advised to depart thence 
also. Ac4s xx vn. lit. 

2. Greater in number ; in greater numbers. 
(Used with plural uouns.) 

3. Additional ; in addition to a former num- 
ber or quantity. 

•'Two or three lords and ladies mor*.”—Shakcsp.: 
Midsummer Sight'* Dream, lv. %. 

B. ds adverb: 

1. In or to a greater degree, extent, or quan- 
tity. 

’* None that 1 mor* love than my self.” — Shakerp. ; 
Tempest, i. 1- 

% More is used with adjectives and ad- 
verbs to form the comparative degree, and is 
equivalent iu force and meaning to the com- 
parative suffix ~er. More is generally used 
with all adjectives and adverbs of more than 
two syllables, but it is also sometimes used 
with those of one or two syllables. Double 
comparatives, such as more mightier , more 
braver, &c., occur in writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century. 

2. In addition, further, besides, again. 
(Qualified by such words as any, no, once , 
twice, never, &c.) 

" And. to tbe desert led. 

Wax to be *een no more.” 

Cowper ' Olney Hymns, XX. 

^ (1) To be no more : To be dead. 

“Cassius i* no more.” 

Ahakesp. : Julius Ccesar. v. X 

(2) More and more : With continued increase. 

C. As substantive : 

1. A greater quantity, amount, number, or 
degree. 

"[They) gathered some more, some less.'— Exodus 
xvi. 17. 

2. Something further or in addition ; an ad- 
ditional quantity. • 

* 3. Persons of rank, position, or import- 
ance ; the great. 

•• The more and less came In with cap and knee." 

Khakesp. : 1 Henry IV., liL S. 

* more (1), v.t. [MonE, a.) To make more or 
greater. 

“ What he will make more, he more* A" 

Oower . C. A., vlL 

* more (2), v.f. [More (2), s.J To root up. 

“They morede eclione vp. that there lie lieleuede non 

That eeh tre were vp mored that It ue sprouge oa- 
rnore there." Robert of Gloucester, p. <99. 

more (I), e. [Moor (I), s.) 

1. A moor. 

2. A liilL 

more (2), «. [O. Dut.) A root. 

•• Bi motwn and hi roteu.’* Layamon, £1,833. 

mo reen’, s. [Mohair, Moire.) 

Fabric : A stout woollen stuff, used for cur- 
tains, &c. 

The gaudy, buff-coloured trumpery moreen."— TroU 
lope : B<\ r Chester Towers, ch. v. 

mor*- el, (1), s. [Morello.] 

mo-rel’ (2), mo-relle', s. [Fr. morel = night- 
shade.) 

Botany : 

1. (Of the form morel) : Morchelbaesculenta, an 
edible fungus. It has a pale-browD pileus, 
deeply pitted all over, with laised auastomos- 
ing lines between the depressions. It grows 
in orchards, woods, aud forests, especially, 
according to the common German belief, 
where fires have taken place. It has an agree- 
able smell and taste. It is used when tresh 
stewed or stuffed with forcemeat, or when 
dry as an ingredient in some sauces. 

2. (Of the tiro forms): Solarium nigrum. 
Called also Petty Morel, the Great Morel 
being Atropa Belladonna. 

more -land, s. [Moorland.) 

mo-re'-tf-a, s. iEtvm. doubtful.) 

Zoot.: A genus of snakes, f.imily Pythonidse. 
Morelia argus, and M. vanegata are the Dia- 


mond and Carpet snakes of Australia, peil.aprf 
only varieties of the same species. 

mo-relle', s. [Morel, (2).] 

mo-rel’-lo, mor'-el, s. [ttal. = dark. 
coloured.) A kind of cherry with a dark-red 
or black skin ; the flesh is ?. deep purplish red, 
tender, juicy, and arid. It is commonly culti- 
vated iu Great Britain. 

mor-en-do, ntlv. [Ital.) 

Music : Dying away. A direction that the 
sounds of voices or iiijdruments are to be 
gradually softened, and the pace slackened. 

* more'-ness, s. [Eng. more, a. ; -nrss.] 

Greatness. 

“ Mor eness of ChrUt# vicars Is not measured hy 
worldly morenestf— llyeldfe ; Letter (in Ltfe by 
Lewis, p. Csq. 

mo-re'-no-site, s. [Named after Senor Mo- 
reno ; suit. *ite (Mtn.).J 
Min.: A greenish-white to apple-green 
mineral, occurring as an ({florescence, but 
sometimes fibrous or in acicular crystals. 
Hardness, 2 to 2*5; sp. gr. 2*004 ; lustre, vitre- 
ous ; soluble, with a metallic, astringent taste. 
Compos. ; sulphuric acid, 28*5; oxide ol nickel, 
267 ; water, 44 8 = 100, which corresponds to 
the formula NiOSO* -f 7 HO. Occurs in as- 
sociation with nickel ores, of which it is au 
alteration product. 

mbre-6‘-ver, adv. (Eng. more , a., and over.) 
Besides, in addition, furthermore, over aud 
above, also, likewise. 

“ Moreover David and tbe captains of the host sepa- 
rated to tbe service of the »ou» of Asaph.*— I Ghron. 
xxv. 1. 

more-pork, s. [See def.l A popular name 
for Fodaryus strigoides. 

"A morepork was chanting his monotonous cry ~— 
H. Kingsley : (iecjfry llamlyn. ch. XxxL 

* mo-resk', a. [Moresque.) 

more^'-net-ite, s. [Named after Moresnct, 
Belgium, where first found ; suit”. -ite(Min.).j 
Min. ; A mineral of various shades of green, 
occurring associated with calamine. Charac- 
ters of the purest variety: hardness, 2*5 ; frac- 
ture, couchoidal ; streak, white. Compos. : 
silica, 30*31 ; alumina, 13 G3 ; protoxide of 
iron, 0*27; protoxide of nickel, 114 ; protoxide 
of zinc, 43*41 ; water, II '37 = 100 18. 

mo-resque' (que as k), a. & s. [Fr., from 
Ital. more sco, from moro ; Lat. 'mnarns = a 
moor.] [Moor (2), s.J 

A. ^ls adj. : In the manner or style of the 
Moors; Moorish. 

B. As subst. : A style of ornamentation for 
flat surfaces. Though named after the Moors 
it really was the invention of Byzautine Greeks. 

* moresque -dance, s. A morris-dance 
(q.v.). 

* mor- fonn-der, * mor-foun-dre, v.t. 
[O. Fr.) To attect with a cold. 

" They and theyr horses, after tbejr tr*u.\,l* All the 
day© in the bote soue. thall be mor/owndrt*f or they 
be ware,"— Berners : Froissart ; Crony d*. ch. lxxx. 

Morgagni (as Mor-gan'-yi), s. [Named 
from Giovanni Battista Morgagni (1G82-1771), 
Professor of Anatomy in the University or 
Padua.) (See compound.) 

Morgagni’s humour, s. 

Anat. : The outermost layers of the anterior 
face of the crystalline lens. 

mor-gan-af-ic, a. [Low Lat. morganatica , 
from Ger. morgen — morning, an abbreviation 
from M. U. Ger. morgengabe — morning gift, 
the gift winch, according to the old usage, a 
husband used to make to his w ife on the morn- 
ing after the marriage-night.] A term used 
with reference to a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween a man tTthe blood royal (or in Germany 
of high nobility) and a woman of inferior 
rank. Such marriages are also called Left- 
handed Marriages, from the fact that in the 
marriage ceremony the left hand is given in- 
stead of the right. The children ot such a 
marriage are legitimate, but do not inherit the 
raDk or possessions ot their father. 

•* A morganatic marriage Is a marriage between \ 
member of n reigniug or mediatried family and one 
not of a reiimiug or mediatised family/— Sous <r 
{Queries l2nd ier.), vL 237. 

* mor-gan-at'-ic-al, a. [Eng. morganatic ; 
-a/.] The same as Mohoanatic (q.v.). 


late, f*\ fSre, amidst, what, fall, fhther ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, »ire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = k w. 


morganatically— mormai 
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mor-gan-at -ic-nl Iy, adv. [Eng. morgan* 
atiail lu the maimer or a morguuatie 

marriage. 

mor '-gay, s. [Wei. viorgi — a dog-fish ; from 
nuJr = the sea, and ci = a dog.) 

Ichthy. : According to Yarrell, tho name 

§ iven in SruDand to a small spotted shark or 
og-lKh, Scyltium canicula (Cuv.); Couch 
considers it tho same as SquaUis canieuli 
(Linn ), Curif/u.t m^jor (Willoughby k Ray ), 

£>. cntitlus (Firm.). S- stellnris (Yarrell), and 
calls it the Nurse-hound, Bounce, or Cat-fish. 

It is four or live f.*i t long, the head depressed, 
blunt, and rounded ; the body lengthened 
behind, with the tail in the 9aine straight 
line; colour dusky red wil l numerous dark 
snots, the lower parts white. It seeks Its 
prey. consisting chietly of crustaceans, at the 
bottom of tlte wat»*r on much and rocky 
ground. ( Couch : British Fishes, i. 11, kc.) 

mor'-glay, S. [Celt, mor = great, and Eng. 
glaive (i) v.).J A two-handed sword; a clay- 
more (q.v.). 

morguo, s. [Fr.) A place whero the bodies 
of persons found dead are exposed, in ord r 
that they may he recognized and claimed by 
their friends ; a dead-house. 

mor'-i-a, s. (Gr. /nip os (moros) = foolish.] 
ifed. : Foolishness, fatuity. 

tnor'd bund, a. k s. [Lat. vwriburulus, from 
worior = to <lie.] 

A. As adj . ; In a dying state ; doomed to a 
very speedy death or dissolution. 

* B. As suhrt. : One who is f*pparenUy 
doomed to a very apeedy death ; one in a 
d>ing condition. 

tnor'-ic, a. [ I .at. (q.v.) ; Kng. stiff, -ic.] 

<;ontunied in or derived from A/orus tiactoria. 

morlc-acid, s. 

Chrm. : Ct JIiArTIsO. An acid found in 
the uqueous extract of ohl fustic, Morus tine - 
taria. It crystallizes in needles mostly 
grouped in tufts, slightly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol and ether, the 
eolations having a deep yellow colour. The 
barium salt, SCiglljsBatVC^lIuCyiLO, *9 
a reddish -brown powder, produced by boil- 
ing inorit: acid with reeently precipitated baric 
carbonate. Morate of calcium exists ready- 
formed in fustic. It is deposited from its 
alcoholic solution in yellowish crystals, which 
lose their water at 10u\ 

• mor-iee, s. (Mounts.) 

•mo rtg'-cr atO, a. (Lat. morigeratvs, pa. 
par. of morig*'T'»r =s to comply: mas (gcoit. 
tnor is) = the temper, disposition, and yero = 
to manage; lt.il. morigerare ; Sp. morigerar .] 
Compliant, obedient. 

**Thiu> the nrinlea that went fro Rome, wore w» well 
tU*fi|>lmcU mill mori’i<-r<vr. ns tbo Bcboolcs of tho 
lihiloaoi hien. that were in Ureco .'— Golden Boke, let. 2 . 

•mo-rl*- er-a.’ tlon, a. [AIorigerate.J 

Compliance, obedience. 

"Not tint t enn tu or CMHlemn tho uwriffernftoH or 
•prllf-siUon of banic-’l m<*» to men of fortuno."— 
Jittcon O/ Learning, bk. U 

•m3 rtg'-cr-OU3, a. [Lat. morigerus, from 
mot (g'-nit. won.) = temper, manners, and 
ge.ro = to manage.) Obedient, obsequious. 

mor' U, s. [Morel, ( 2).] 

mo-rU'-ll-form, a. [Er. mrri1lc = tL irnish- 
room, nnd Lat. f>rma •= form, shape.) Having 
tbo form or shape of n moril ; resembling a 
inoriL 

filor'-ln, n. [General Arlhnr Jules, Director of 
tin* Conservatoire Imperial ties Arts et Metiers 
of Baris.) (bee compound and etyin.) 

Morin’s apparatus, Morin’s ma- 
chine, t. 

Merh. : An apparatus or a maebino to de- 
mount iate experimentally the laws of falling 
bodies. A descending weight causes acylind< r 
to revolve iron id its axis with a velocity pro- 
portioned to that of I lie descending weight. 
A pencil attached to Die cylinder records tho 
remit, showing that n fulling body descend* 
with velocity propoitionod to tho squares of 
the tunc. 

tno-rln’-da, *. (Altered from Lat Morus 
i ml tea = I idi.m nr II terry, becanse of Its 
country ami the shape ol its fruit. J 


Bot. ; A genus of Cinchonaceir. family Guet- 
tardi he. The bark of M«riiula flayoc is a 
febrifuge. M. citri folia is sometimes called 
tho Indian mnlherrv ; it is wild nr cultivated 
in India and Ceylon. The typical variety, 
supposed to be wild in Malacca, furnishes 
various dyes, from reddish yellow to dark 
brown ; the variety M. ellipticn yields a scarlet 
dye, and if. «>i gnstifolia a good yellow, if. 
tinctnria is also n dye plant, and the green 
fruits are eaten by the Hindoos in liter 
curries. 

mo rin -dln, s. [Mod. Lat., kc. tnnriad("); 
Eng. suit*. -m(CAm.).J 
Chrm. : C^lIaoOjj. A yell w colouring 
matter, extracted from the root of Morind i 
citrifolia by boiling aluoliol. It forms crystals 
having ft fine yellow colour and satin lustre, 
very soluble in boiling alcohol and water, but 
insoluble io ether. It is used in the East 
Indies as a dyeing material. When boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, morindin is con- 
verted into an impure alizarin. 

mo-rm-dono, a. [Eng., kc. morimliin) ; 
sulT. -our.) 

Chem. : A namo given by Anderson to the 
yellowish-red crystals formed when morindin 
is heated in a close vessel. These crystals are 
now proved to be alizarin. 

mor'-xne, «- [Lat. mor(ii&); Eng. suff. dne.\ 
C 1 \em. : CyiljoO,;. A crystalline body ob- 
tained from" the boiling aqueous extract of 
fustic. It form 9 yellow needle-shaped crys- 
tals, difficultly sol u bio in cold water, but very 
soluble in alcohol ttnd ammonia. Sodium 
ainulgam converts it iuto phloroglucin. 

mor'-l nel, s. [Gr. fxwpos (wores) = stupid, 
foolish.) The dotterel, Chnradrius morindlus , 
from its supposed stupidity. 

mo-rui'-ga, s. [From muringo, the Malabar 
name of Die plant.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of tho order Moriu- 
gaeeie (q.v.). The fruits are long, whip-like 
beans. The root of Moringa pterygosperma 
tastes like horse-radish, and has a pungent 
odour. Tim leaves, flowers, and young seed- 
vessels are eaten by tho natives of India in 
their curries. The s<*ed9 are the Ben nuts 
which furnish tho Oil of Ben (q.v.). The 
plant is used by the Hindoos as a stimulant 
and fts a rubefacient. It is U9ed by Indian 
calico-printers. Tho bark yields a coarse 
fibre from which mats, paper, or cordage may 
be prepared. M. aptem, a native of India, 
long naturalised in the West Indies, also 
yields ben-oil. Tbo unripe fruits of it/, co/i- 
m n msls are eaten by the natives of India in 
their curries. 

mo riri-ga' 50 ve, 9. pi. [Mod. Lat moring(a), 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutl*. -ncetr. ) 

Bot.: Morin gad s ; an order of Ilypogyuous 
Exogens, alliance Yiulales. It consists of 
trees with doubly or triply pinnate leaves, 
the leaflets <<f which easily drop ofi". The sti- 
pules aro thin, deciduous and curled. TI10 
flowers, which aie white, are irregular, in 
loose panicles. Sepals five, petiloid, the 
petals live, unequal, tho uppermost ascending. 
Stamens, eight or ten, arising from the top of 
a fleshy disc inside Dio calyx, four sometimes 
sterile ; ovary stalked, superior, one-eel led, 
with three parietal pluccntie. ultimately !>• ♦ 
Cumloga pod- like capsule with many seeds; 
aometim •* winged, buried In the fungous sub- 
stance of the valves. Found in tho East 
Indies and Arabia. One known genus with 
four species. 

mo riri -gitd* s. [Mod. Lat. mor ing^a); Eng. 
mill, -mb | 

Bot. (Eb); Tho name given by Lindley to 
the order Moriugaccie (q.v.). 

mo rin'-sjic, o. [Mod. Lat., ko. moring(a); 
Lug. null, -ic.) (See lliu compound.) 

morlnglc acid, «. 

Chem.: C n 11^0o. A co’ourless oily odd, 
homologous with obde-arid, obtained by Die 
8a]K>nifiealioii of the ml of ben. It has a 
mawkish taste, n faint odour, and n dens ty 
of ’90S. It is very soluble in alcohol, nobilities 
at 0*, and la decomposed by heating with sul- 
phuric acid. [Moiunoa.I 

m& rlh’-gu a, ». ri'tym. doubtful ; Latin- 
ised fiom nut ivo mime (.). ) 

Ichthy. : A genu* of Munrnhho (q.v.). 


Bixlycylindric.il an l scalelrss; trunk much 
longer than tad. Pectorals n*un\ or small; 
vertical tins little developed, liimte 1 t * tail. 
Gill-opm»ings narrow. Inferior. 6ix sjiecies, 
from fresh wat< r, brackish water, and the 
coasts of ludia to Fiji. {Gunther.) 


mor-in-tln’-mc, a. [l*it. mor(rt.A; snff. 
- a, and Log. bon c . ) L rived from Muru* 
t ‘ nctoria. [1 lstic.) 

mortntannic-acld, s. 

Chem. : One ..f the cen«titnenta 

of old fustic, it r>ts tinctnna, exliaeted from 
it by boiling water, ll crystallizes in light 
yellow microscopic prisms, slightly soluble 
in cold water, very soluble in boiling water, 
in alcohol, and in ether, lmt iiisoluhlr in oil 
of turpentine. It melts at but umlergoeu 
complete decomposition at 2, o', yielding car- 
bonic anhydride, phenol, and pywcuterbin. 
Its othcrial aolnDon is gn-cnish by reflected, 
and brown by trausimtted, light. 



mor'-l on (l\ s. [From asup|»osed Latin morion 
(a misreading of worawriw), 111 Elmy {If. AT— 
xxxvii. 10, 0 ;>. 

Jlfin. : The same as 
Smoky-quartz (q.v.). 

‘mor’-l on (2), *mor- 
i an, * mur -ri on, s. 

[Fr., from S)>. tnorrion, 
from morra — the crown 
of the head, moron 2=. a 
hillock; I tab ?noriouc ; 

Fort, uwrriuo.] A kind 
of helmet or steel head- 
piece, shaped like a hat, 
ami having no beaver or 
visor. It was introduced morion. 

Into England about the 

beginning of the sixteenth century. It is often 

surmounted with a crest or comb. 

••With tnu^qiiet, i>ikn. rii<1 morion. 

T> welcome uoble M irmiun. - ' 

M Ut : Jf'irmion, 1 . 1 . 


• RIo-ri3*-c6, Mo risk’, s. k 0. (Sp. .l/orisco 
= Moorish, from Moro = a iloor.l 
A. As substantive : 

1. An old name for the Moorish population 
of Spain. 

2. Tho language of the Moors of Spain. 

3. Tho Morris-dance (q v.). 

4. A dancer of a Morris-dance. 


•* I have *e<-n Mm 

Girwr upright like n \»iM Mnritco.* 

Shokctp. : 2 Henry 17., 111. t; 


5. Tho style of architecture or ornamenta- 
tion known also as Moresque or Arabesque. 


B, As adj. : Moresque. 


Mor i-so'-m an, a. k s. [See dcf.J 

A, A 5 tulj. : Of or belonging to the sect 
founded by the Rev. James Morison. 

B. As svhst. : A follower of the Rev. Jam erf 
M»rison, founder of tho Evangelical Union 
(q-v.). 

Mor-T sd'-nl-an-Ism, s. (Eng. Morisonian ; 
-ism.] 

D'cles. it Church Hid.: The lends of tho 
Morisonhins or members of the Evangtlieal 
Union (q.v.). 


•mor'-kln, s. (Etyni. doubtful. Perhaps 
from led. markinn = putrid, markon ■= to M 
putrid; ef. viorting , mortltnq.] An fttiiuud 
that has diixl from iliseuso <ir uecldeiit. 


•• 1 'until ho unt nm-rlflco 
Hmni' inrrv nwirUri tll.il Ulit'lilili-H iIIor?'* 


* mor-land, * nioro-lantl, s. [Moorland.) 


xnor-liriK.mSrt’-lin^s. [Fr. mart = dead; 
Eng. <liiiiiti. suit. -/my. J 

1. A niorkin (q.v.). 

2. Wool 1 lucked from a dead alicop. 


mor macr (no ns n). « [< i • 1. mor = great, 

and nurr ft slcwit'd.} A Rlewatd of Lhfl 
riiviil land* under tho pieat or high steward, 
[sirKWAitn, • .) 

* mor mil, * mar raolo, *. k a. [Fr. mort- 
W ij, tram Low I. 1. niiium mnr/uum s= an 
old nr de idly sore.) 

A. As fuh t.: A cancer, a gnngr no a bad 
•ore. 

••On hi* uhlmifl * hi, lilc hs. 

1 .<«•»■ r c. r, SSL 

B. A* adj.: Dangerous, l*nd, grievous. 


boil* bffr: poiit, J3\V1 ; cat, $cll, chorus, ^hln* bcn<?k; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a.^; expect, Xonoplion, exist, lng, 
-clan, -tlau - shan- -tion. -slon - shun ; -^lon, -§lon - zliun. -clous, -tlous, -slous - shh3. -bio. -die, Ac. - b?l, dpL 
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mormo— moron obeoe 


* mor'-mo, s. [Gr. poppu) ( mormo ), txopputv 
(mormon) = a bugbear, a monster used by 
nurses to frighten children.] 

1. Qrd. Lang.: A bugbear. 

“To have lavished our constancy, courage, con- 
science and all, m Indian saeriOce to a sprite or 
rnormoS — Hammond : Works, vol. iv., p. 677. 

2. Entom. : A genns of Moths, tribe Noc- 
tuina. Morv io maura is a dark gray moth 
with blackish bands, which often tlies into 
bouses on summer evenings. 

dor mol y-qe, IGr. pLoppoKvtcetov (mor- 
mohdeion) = a bugbear, a hobgoblin.] 

Entom. : A genus of Carabid* (q.v.) t from 
the Malayan peninsula and the adjacent 
Islands, with three, or perhaps four, species. 
The best known is Mormolyce phyllodes, which 
has the side borders of the wing-cases greatly 
-xp3nded and abnormally prolonged in a 
curve. It probably preys on larvse and pitpaj 
of insects infesting the boleti with which 
damp bark is generally covered. 

inor -mon (1), &. [Mormo.] 

Omith. : A genus of Alcidae, sub-family Al- 
cinae. The bill is short and very high, the cul- 
men strongly arched, the lip hooked, the wings 
and tail very short, the former fitted for flight. 
Mormon /rater cula is the Common Puffin. 

Mor'-m6n (2), s. [Named from a mvthic per- 
sonage, Mormon, who, according to Joseph 
Smith, led a Jewish immigration into America 
in early times.] 

Ecclesiol., Church £ CiHl Hist, (PL): 

The popular name for the members of 
a religious body calling themselves “The 
Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter-day Saints,” 
or more briefly, the Latter-day Saints. Their 
founder was Joseph Smith, a farmer’s son, 
born in Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont, 
l>ec. 25, 1S05. He asserted that on Sept. 21, 
1*28, as he was praying, a supernatural light 
shone in his room, and an angel appearing 
made revelations to him, and next day gave 
him certain engraved plates, with an instru- 
ment called the Urimand Thummim(cf. Exod. 
xxviii., 30; Lev. viii. 8), by the aid of which 
t* translated them, publishing the result in 
JS30 as the Book of Mormon. On this, the 
Rev. Mr. Spalding, a Presbyterisn preacher, 
declared that, having some time before written 
a work of fiction which no publisher could be 
induced to print, his rejected “copy” had 
been lost or stolen, and had reappeared as the 
angelically revealed Book of Mormon. To 
silence Spalding, both the faithful and the 
unbelievers clamoured for a eight of the 
plates. After eight of the former had ob- 
tained a look at them. Smith nsserted that he 
had landed them over to the custody of an 
angel, snd they were seen no more. On April 
6, 1S30, the first Mormon church was founded 
in the town of Manchester, in Ontario 
County, New York State. Others followed 
in quick succession. Persecution driv- 
ing the Mormons from place to place, in 
1839 they commenced to build a city. This 
was called Nauvoo, and was adorned with a 
fine temple. Oil June 24, 1844, Smith was 
arrested and imprisoned in Carthage State jail 
on a charge of treason and sedition ; and on 
the 27th, he and his brother Hyram were shot 
dead by a brutal mob which broke into the 
jail. Brigham Young was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as prophet and revelator. In 1847 
he removed with many Mormons to a secluded 
valley called that of the Salt Lake, then 
Mexican Territory, but afterwards ceded to 
the United States. The industry of the Mor- 
mons soon made it like a gardeu ; but when 
it was found to be exactly on the route to 
the Californian gold-diggings it ceased to be 
secluded. On Oct. 17, 1874, Brigham Young 
was eouvicted by the United States' Divorce 
Court of polygamy and imprisoned; and on 
Jan. 26, 1877* John O. Lee, a Mormon bishop, 
was executed for participation in a cold- 
blooded massacre of a caravan of immigrants 
nineteen years before. 

Hor-mon-i^m, «. [Eng. Mormon ; -ism.] 

Eccles. £ Church Hist. : The tenets or prac- 
tice of the Mormons (q.v.). They believe in 
the Bible and the Book of Mormon. They hold 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the atonement, 
baptism l>y immersion, the Second Advent, 
and the restoration of Israel ; they deny ori- 
ginal sin. They recognise Joseph Smith end 
his successors as prophets and revelators ; 
they claim for some of their number miracu- 
lous gilts. Polygamy was Considered lawful 


aod largely practiced until prohibited by act of 
Congress, after which, on October 6, 1890, the 
practice was formally rc uouuced by a vote of 
the Mormon people in conference. 

mor'-mo-pes, s. pi. [Mormops.] 

Zool : A group of Emballrnurine Bats, 
family Phyllostomida; (q.v.). It was erected 
by Peters, and is co-extensive with Dobsou'a 
eub-family Lo- 
bostominse. 

mor'-mops, 

$. [Gr. nopnui 
(mormo) — a 
bugbear, snd 
an// (ops) — the 
face, the coun- 
t e n a n c e . 

[Mormo.] 

Zool. : The 
typical genus 
of the group 
51 ormopes 
(q.v.), from 
South America mormops. 

and the West 

Indies. It is most grotesque in appearance, 
and was never rivalled by the most ingenious 
inventor of pantomime masks. There are 
two species ; the best known is Mormops 
Blainvillii (Blainville's Bat). Nothing is re- 
corded as to its habits, but it is probably 
nocturnal. 

mor-myr' i doe, *. pi [Mod. Lat. mor- 
viyr(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. - idee.] 

Ichthy . : A family of physostomous fishes 
characteristic of the freshwater fauna of tro- 
pical Africa. Body and tail scaly, head 
scaleless; no barbels. No adipose fin or 
pseudobranchise ; gill-openings reduced to a 
small slit. Two genera, Mormyrus and Gym- 
narchus. 

mor'-myr-us, a. [Gr. poppopos ( mormuros ) 
= a kind of sea-fish mentioned by Aristotle.] 
Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Mormyridae (q. v.). T^ere are two sub-genera, 
Mormyrops and Hyperopisus ; and fifty-one 
species are known of which eleven occur in the 
Nile. Some attain a length of from three or 
four feet ; others remain small. The ffrsh is 
said to be excellent eating. Mormyrus oxy - 
rhynchus was venerated by the nneient Egyp- 
tians ( Juvenal , xv. 7), and frequently occurs in 
emblematic inscriptions. On each side the 
tail in this genus there is an oblong capsule, 
with numerous compartments, and containing 
a gelatinous substance. It has no electric 
functions, but evidently represents a transi- 
tional condition from muscular substance to 
an electric organ. The extent of the dorsal 
and anal fins varies greatly ; in some species 
the snout is short and obtuse, in others long 
and decurved, with or without appendage. 

morn (1), * morne (I), s. [A contract, of Mid. 
Eng. morwen = morning, from A.S. morgen.] 
The first or early part of the day ; the morn- 
ing. (It is only used in poetry.) [Morning.] 

* morne (2), s. [Fr. momc = dull, because a 
lance so treated has a dull appearance as com- 
pared with one bright and sharpened for actual 
service.] The head of a til ting-lance, having 
its point rebated or turned back, so as not to 
cause injury to the opponent. 

morne, mor-ine, a. [Morne (2).] 

Her.: A term applied to a lion rampant 
when depicted on coat-armour with no tongue, 
teeth, or claws, 

mom’-mg, *morn-yng, *mor-wen-ing, 

s. & a. [A contract, of Mid. Eng. morwening 
= morning, from A.S. morgen — morning : 
cogn. with Dut. morgen ; Icel. morginn , mor- 
gunn ; Dan. morgen; Sw. morgon ; Ger. mor- 
gen; Goth, maurgins. “ Morning means pro- 
perly a dawning or a becoming morn ; formed 
with the substantival (not participial) suffix 
•ing (A.S. -ung), from Mid. Eng. morwen; A.S. 
morgen .” (Skeat.)] 

A. As substa ntive : 

I. Lit. : The first part of the day, beginning 
at twelve o'clock at night and extending to 
twelve noon. Thus we speak of one, two, 
three, &c., o’clock in the morning. In a more 
limited sense, morning is used for the time 
extending from sunrise to breakfast, and 
amongst people of fashion and business men 
for the whole time up to the hour of dining. 



fnte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
Sr, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


IL Figuratively : 

1. The early part ; the first part : as, the 

morning of life. . 

2. A morning drsra or draught. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the morning 

or the early part of the day ; as, morning dew, 
morning service, Ac. 

* morning-gift, s. A translation of the 
Ger. morgengabe ~ the gift given by a husband 
to his wife on the morning after the nianiage- 
iay. 

morning-glory, *. 

Bot. : Various species of lpomaea and Phai- 
bitis, convolvulaeeous genera. 

morning-gown, s. A gown worn in Urn 
morning. 

"Swing a great many in rich moming-goums, lie *u 
amazed to find that person* ot quality were up eo 
early ."— A dd ison. 

* morning-land, *. The East, as the 
point where the sun rises. (Cf. Ger. morgen? 
land.) 

" Where through the sands of moming-tand 
The camel bears his spice." 

Macaulay .’ Frophcey t/ Capys, xxxl. 

morning-star, s. 

1. Asfron. : The planet Venus when it is 
visible in the morniug. 

*' The morning-star that guide* 

The starry flock." Milton : t. L., ▼. 

2. Old Arm.: A weapon used in ancient 
times, and as late as by the train-bands of 
London in Ihe time of Henry Vlll. It con- 
sists of a ball with spikes, united by a chain 
to a staff. Called also Holy-water Sprinkler. 

% Morning Star of the Ee/ormation : John 
■SVycliffe (a.d. 1324 (?) to 1384.). 

* morning-stead, ’moming-sted,*. 

Morning. (Sylvester: Maiden's Blush, 1,176.) 

morning-tide, *. 

1. Lit. : Morning-time; the morning; the 
early part of the day. 

2. Fig. : The morning ; the early or first part. 

morn-ite, moum’-ite (u silent), s. [Named 
after Morne or Mourne, co. Antrim; sutf. -its 
(Min.).) 

Min. : The same as Labradorite (q.v.). 

* morn -ly, adv. [Eng. mom ; -ly.) In the 

morning. (Sylvester: Babylon, 827.) 

mor -6, s. [Lat. morus = a mulberry.] 

Med.: A small abscess resembling a mul- 
berry. 

Mo-roc’-can, a. [Eng. 3forocc(o); -on.] Of 
or pertaining to Morocco or its inhabitants. 

mo-roo’-co, 8. [Named from Morocco in North 
Africa, whither the Saracens, on their expul- 
sion from Spain, carried with them their art 
of preparing leather; Fr. mciroquin.) A fancy 
leather tanued with sumach and dyed. Used 
lor bookbinding, ladies' shoes, upholstering 
furniture, cushions, Arc. True morocco leather 
is prepared from goat-skine, but slieep-skins 
are extensively used in the preparation of an 
inferior quality. The coast of Bnrbnry yet 
yielde a large supply of gost-skins for the 
manufacturers of Trance and England. For 
some centuries the principal supply was from 
the Levant, which still yields a large quantity 
of goat-skius and uiorocco leather. 

* m or-o-log'-ic-al-ly, adv. [As If from an 
Lug. morological, with suff. -ly.] In the way 
of morology. 

*’ M<yrologieaUy speak log. the production 1« no richer 
oreillier. '— Lord Strang/ord: Letters A Lapen. p. IGA, 

* mo-rol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. pu)po\oyia.(mbrologia). 
lrom p.u>poy (moroi) = foolish, and Aoyo? (logos) 
= speech.] Foolish talk ; folly, nonseuse. 

mo-rone*, «. & a. [Lat. morus = a mulberry.) 

A. As subst. : The colour of the unripe 
mulberry ; a deep crimson colour. 

B. As adj. ; Of a deep crimson colour. 

mor-on-o'-be-a* i. [From moronobo, the 
native name.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Morono- 
be<e (q.v.). Moroiwbea coccinea is said by some 
to furnish Hog gum (q.v.). 

mor on-o'-be se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. moronc 
b(ca ) ; Lat. lein. pi. adj. sutf. -eve.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Clusiaceae. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
Syrian, je, ce = e ; ey — a ; qn = hw, 


moronolito— morris 
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mbr 6 no -lit e* s. [Gr. pwpov (moron) = 
the mulberry* and \i9os ( Uthos ) = a sLoue.) 

Min. . A variety of the mineral species 
Jar- -site (q.v.), occurring in concretionary or 
mtilbcrry-like tonus, aiul containing somewhat 
less alkali. Found at Monroe* Orange Co., 
New York. 

mor- 6 pod 1 doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tnoro- 
jms, gemt morop>d(is) ; LaU fem. pi. adj. 
sulh -idee.] 

VaWont. : A family of Edentata, found in 
the Mineeao of the North American Pacillc 
coast. 

mor 6-pus. s. (Or. uiopoc (moros) — dull, 
sluggish, and irov? (potts) = a foot.] 

Valceont. : The typical genus of the family 
Moropodidtc (q.v.), with two species. 

mor 6 sau’-riis, s. [Gr. pu>p6<; (moros) = 
doll, sluggish, and aavpoc (sauros), aavpa 
(snnra) = a lizard.] 

I'ahcont. : A genus of Dcinosauria, sub- 
order fcanropodn. Found in the Jurassic 
rocks of North America. 

mo rose', a. [Lat. worosus = self-willed, obsti- 
nate, peevish, from mos (genit. moris ) = habit, 
manner, self-will, moroseoess ; Fr. morose; 
I Cal. & S5p. moroso.] 

1. Peevish, sullen, austere ; aour in temper; 
anrly, ill-lmmoured. 

lorr tar Qtloned cattle ... will not fall to pro- 
claim lilm a morote, 111-cunditloued. Ill-natured Isr- 
aeli . South : Sermons. voL vL, aer. 3. 

2. Characterized by peevishness or sulleo- 
ness. 

** 111* teaming produced not & morose fcelf-compla- 
ceocy. but » lovely alfablllty." — Home: Works. VoL lv., 
dU. 36. 

* 3. Morbidly brooding over aod indulging 
In evil, aud especially in impure thoughts. 

morose- delectation* s. 

Moral Theol. : A term used by Roman 
theologians to denote pleasure taken in the 
remembrance of sins committed against 
purity. 

mo roso' ljr* adv. [Eng. morose ; dy.) In a 
morose maimer; sullenly, grutlly, peevishly. 

“Too iiinoy are a* morotely positive in their age."— 
Government of the Tongue. 

mo-roso'-ncss* s. [Eng. morose; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being morose ; peevishness, 
sullen ness. 

“Many .... have .... chosen retirement, not out 
of any morotenett <A tem]>eror misanthropy." — Home; 
Works; Oh Bt.John Out Baptist. vol. vL 

mo ro sis* s. (Gr. pZipac (moros) = foolish.] 

Med. : Foolishness, fully, fatuity, idiocy. 

*mo ros-I-ty, s. [Fr. moroslU , from Lat. 
worostfos.) Moroaeness, peevishness, sullen- 
ness. 

“ With silent morostty ho hands her Into her vie- 
torio ." — Bheda Broughton; .Second Thoughts, lit. 11., 
cb- vllL 

•mor' 6 soph, s. (Gr. /iwpo? (moros) = fool- 
ish, and oo<t>o<; (sophos) — wise. Cf. Sopho- 
moiie.) A icarned or philosophical fool. 

*mo rd'-sous* a. [l^at. morosus = morose 
(q- v -)0 Morose, peevish, sullen. 

" Dally experience either of often hijmc*. or moroious 
desire*.' — Brldeii . J/iradrs <J Antichrist 11C1CJ, p. 3oL. 

•morowe* “morwo, ». [Moruow.] 

• morowe - tide, * morwo - tido, a. 

Morning, morrow. 

“ Wbanne Iho morowrt hie wax come, nlle the prlncls 
and pn mtl» mid the elder© men of the jmplo token 
counsel I ami'll* Jlie*iu."— W'yclifle .' Matthew xxvlL 

mo rdx-ito* s. [ Lat. morochitis^n precious 
stone of the colour of a leek. (Pliny : 11. „\\, 
xxxvil. 10, CX)] 

Min.: A iiaiuu given by Ablldgaartl to a 
gieen Apatite (q.v.), from Arendal, Norway. 

mor bx-yl ie, o. [Lat., Ac. mor(us); Eng. 
urinttyl. and snir. -fir.] Contained in or de- 
rived from the mul berry-tree. 

moroxylio aelcl, s. 

(’hem. : A volatile crystalline acid, said by 
Klaproth to exist an a calcium salt in the 
sterns of the mulberry tree (Monts allm ). 
l^anderer found the same calcium salt in the 
gum which exudes from mulberry stems. 

mor-phd'-an* n. [Sec dcf.J Of or pertain- 
ing to Morpheus, the gml of sleep. 


*mor phet ic* a. (Morpheus.] Pertaining 
to sleep, sleepy. (Miss Barney : Camilla, bk. 
ii., eh. iv.) 

mor phe-tine, s. [Morphia.] 

Cltem. : A body produced by boiling mor- 
phine with dilute sulphuric acid and peroxide 
of lead. It is a brown, amorphous, slightly 
bitter substance, and is soluble in water, but 
apariugly soluble in alcohol. 

Mor'-ph6-US, s. [Lat. Morpheus , from Gr. 
Mop<£evs (Morpheus) — the son ol Sleep, and 
the god of dreams ; lit. = the fashioner or 
former, from Gr.^op^ij(moryfct) - shape, form ; 
from the shapes or tonus which appear to 
persons in their sleep ; po p<f>ote (morphov) — to 
fashion, to shape.] 

Gr. Myth.: The god of sleep and of dreams. 

mor -phew (ew as u), s. (Fr. morphee: ltal. 
mor/ea = leprosy.] A scurf on the face ; any 
scaly eruption. 

“ lu t'lkine uany th* mor phew lu the neck."— Am 
Jon. on ; Liscoi ernes. 

* mor -phew (ew os u), v.t. (Morphew, $.) 
To cover with inorplicw. 

“ Whose buml-Ieese Ik; mat vnile* liUo'ergrovoi chin 
Aiul salltu rags bcwniy ills morphew'U bkiu i " 

Bp. Vail : satires, bk. iv.. oat 6. 

mor phi a, s. [Morphine.] 

mor phi a-ma -ni a,J. [Eng. morphia, and 
?nanui.] An uncontrollable passion for taking 
morphia or opium as an anodyne. 

'* The extent to which morphiamania prevail* in our 
midst.''— Pall Ma>l Gazette, March 2a, 1S82. 

mor phi a ma ni-ac, s. [Eng. morphia, 
and 7/ianiac.J Unc addicted to taking morphia 
or opium. 

“A habitual drunkard U less under the thraldom of 
alcohol t||AH the »)or^>Afam<iniac under that of mor- 
libla."— Pall Mall Gazette, March CO, 16s2. 

mor' phi dae* s. pL [Mod. Lat. morph( o); 
Lat. lciu. pi. adj. suff. -id«*.] 

Kntom. : In some elassihcations a family of 
Buttertlies, cliaiadeiistie of the JIalayan and 
Moluccan districts* ami of tropical America, 
witli a few species exiendingto the Himalayas 
on tlic west and to Polynesia oo the east. Ten 
genera, with 10t> speeies. (Wallace.) 

mor phi'-nao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. morph(o); 
Lat. pi. adj. sulf. -imr.] 

Entom. : In some classifications a sub-family 
of Nymphalidaj (q.v.), but sometimes elevated 
to the lank cf a family. [Morphioa-] 

mor -phinc* mor'-phi a* s. [MonpnEus.] 
Chem. :Ci7llif)N0 3 . Morphinum. Themost 
important of the opium bases, discovered by 
Seiturncr in 1S10. It is obtained by decoin- 
posingan aqueous extract of opium by cliloridc 
of barium, and allowing the chloride of mor- 
phia to crystallize out. The crystals, which 
contain codeine, are dissolved, and the mor- 
phine ia then precipitated by ammonia, and 
finally purified by n-ciystallization. It crystal- 
lizes from alcohol in colourless, lustrous, 
trimetric prisms* sol aide in 600 parts of boil- 
ing water, easily soluble m alcohol, but in- 
soluble in ether and chloroform. Morphine is 
also soluble in caustic alkalis, but scarcely 
at all in ammonia. Solutions of morphia are 
coloured blue with feme chloride; and iodic 
neid ia reduced by morphine and its sails, tree 
Iodine being liberated. By the Hid of starch 
solution this reaction e fibrils a highly delicate 
test for its detection. Morphine forma well- 
defined salts with mineral and organic acids. 
'Iho most characteristic and best defined salt 
Is the hydrochloride, which crystallizes in 
slender, colourless needles arranged in stel- 
lated g i mips, soluble in 20 pails nl cold water, 
and in its own weight at the boding beat. 

mor’-pho, a. [Gr. Mop<6w (MorphS), an epi- 
thet of Venus, os the bestower of beauty.J 
Entom. : The typical perms of the family 
Morph idur or thesub-fain’ly Morpbime. Forty 
aperies ure described t n nn I In* Neolmpual 
region nnd the Brazilian and Central American 
gub-icgions. The male of Mnrpho cjtpris is 
•roliably the most, brilliant, bntteilly known ; 
t is of dazzling sky-blue, with a white band 
across the centre of Hie wings, which have an 
expanse of live undies ; lhe female Is olteii 
orange or tawny. .Smno t the species My near 
the ground, but the largest and most gaily- 
coloured lly at a great lie it. The scales 
from t lie wings of Mvtfhn M tin Ictus aie s< mu- 
tinies used us test -objects fur tin microscope. 


mor pho log ic al, mor pho log ic*o. 

[Eng. morphoiog(y) ; -iced, -ur.J Of or pertain- 
ing to morphology. 

mdr-pho-lng'-ic-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. morpho- 
logical; dy.) In *a morphological manner; 
with rc lore nee to the principles, rules, or tueta 
of morphology. 

" In clarifying laiigTinfc’«~» morphologically '—Mas 
Muller . Aelected Suayt. L 33. 

mor phol 6 gist* X. [Eng. mor})hology ; -tsf.J 
One who is versed in morphology ; one who 
writes upon morphology. 

mor-phol 6 gy* s. [Gr. (morpAc) = 

form, shape, und Aoyo? (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course ; Fr. morphologic.) 

1. N«f. Science; That branch of science 
which treats of the laws, form, and arrange- 
meot of the slructures of animals and plants, 
treating of their varieties, homologies aud 
metamorphoses ; the science of form. 

Lanvin defined it as “The law of form or 
structure, independent of function," aud con- 
sidered it to be one of the most interesting 
departments of natural history, and, iiideed, 
almost its very soul. Morphology teaches 
that most organs of o plant, including the 
bracts, sepals, petals, stamens, and pislila. 
are modifications of leaves. With regard to 
animals, it investigates the tissues of which 
their structures are composed [Histology], 
the states through which each animal has to 
pass before reaching maturity [Embkvoloov], 
aad the modifications of form which the same 
organ undergoes in dilferent animals. For in- 
stance, the hand of a man, the forefoot of a 
mole, adapted for digging, the leg of the horse, 
tlic paddle of the porpoise, and the wing of 
the bat are all only modifications of one type. 
(Comparative anatomy ] Darwin account* 
for this by the hypothesis of selection by suc- 
cessive slight modifications. Morphology 
treats also of aerial homologies m the same 
animal, and of what Kay Lancaster calls homo- 
genous aud homoplastic homologies of orgaus. 
(Darrein : Orig. Species, Uth cd., pp. 382-SG.) 

2. VhiloL : (See extract). 

“Hence It la evident in wliataetiae alone there can 
be a science of morphology or of tlic adaptation* aud 
re-ndaplntlou* of articulate sign* to the U»es aud 
changes of thought."— W hitney ; Life and Growth of 
Language, p. 144. 

mor phon' o my, s. [Gr. uop<t>g (morjihe) = 
form, shape, and ropoc (nomos)= a law.J 

Biol. : The law or lows regulating morpho- 
logical development. 

mor pho -sis, s. (Gr. 1 

Biol.: The order or mode of development 
of auy orgau. 

•mor’-pi on* ». (Fr., from monlre (l>at mor - 
dco) = to bite, and pion (Low Lat. oeUionrm, 
ncc. of pedio; Lat. pahs; ltal. pcdioiie) =■ a 
louse.] A crab-louse. 

mor rhu-a, s. [Mod. Lat. morrhua , Low 
Lat. morafit; Fr. wwnur. 8aid by Belon and 
Littie to l>e from melurl, mehoal, an English 
word of the twelfth century = a stock-fish, 
a cod. Nut in Stratmann's Dictionary.] 

Ichlhy. : A genus of Fishes, family Gndida*. 
Morrhua a'gicji n us is the Haddock (q.v.), and 
M. vulgaris >a the Common Cod. They are 
more frequently called Gadus trylejinvs, and G. 
morrhua. [Gaous.] 

* morrhua -oil, s. Cod-liver oil (q.v.). 

(Calcutta hxhib. Hep., v. lt>(>.) 

mor‘-ri 90 * s. [Morris.] 

*mor-rl 9 er* s. [Eng. worried); -<r.] A 
morm-dancer. 

“ Tlirrc tnorrlrert, a itli txdl at lirol. 

And Undo In hand, ihrlr unu«'* aliret” 

Aoolt Lady (// the Lake, *. XL 

•mor rim al, a. [Moiimau] 

* mor' ris (I), * m6r - ri 90 , s. (Spelled 

nu rrisht dam e Ivy 11 dl.iml aud Ids ront« in|K>- 
rariea,ns having (►ecu intii-duced into I. upland 
from the .MolTisnws. or .'b»ois of .spam , .S|». 
monsco Moormli.] (Moiiihol] 

1. A dance borrowed nr Imitated from tho 
Moors, usually perfumed by a single prison, 
with castanets or rattles in the hands ; a 
moiiseo. 

2. A rustic dance j>crformed In spring nnd 
summer time. I hem me iimiiiv lecnixlH extant 
to prove lhe universal popularity of tills 
dune#*, ls»lh In the |«oisli account* of several 
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dates and in the writings of poets of various 
periods. D<>uce, in his illustrations to Shakes- 
peare, supposes that the lmmis-dance derives 
its name from the Moors, aiming whom it 
originated, and that it is the same that gave 
rise to the fandango. It was probably brought 
to England ill the time of Edward 111., wiien 
John of Gaunt returned from Spam. Few 
vestiges cau be traced of it beyoud the tilue 
of Henry Vll 

" As a pancake for Shrove- Tuesday, a morris for 
Mayday —shakesp. • Alt's Well that Ends Well, U. 2. 

3. The same as Sine men's morns ITi]. 

* r i Nine men's morris. Sine men's merils : A 
kind r f game in which a figure of squares, one 
within tne other, was made on the ground by 
cutting out the tuif, a. id two persons took 
uiue stones, which they placed by turns in 
the angles and then moved alternately, as iu 
draughts. The player who succeeded in plac- 
ing tiuee of liis stones, or men, in a straight 
line, removed any of his adversary's from any 
point lie pleased, and the grim** ended by one 
of the players losing all his men. It was also 
played on a table with counters. 

" The nm? mens tmrris Is tilled up with toud." 

Shakesp. Midsummer Sight's Dream, it. 1. 

* morris fiance, * morrice- dance, 
•morris-dauncc, s. [Morris (1), 2.1 

* morris-dancer, * morrice dancer, 

f. One who dnuces a luoriis-dauce. 

••{Tbej merry morrice-dancers come." 

scott Lady of the Lake, v. 20. 

morris -pike, s. (properly Moorish-pike). 
A simple Weapon bon owed from the Moors, 
carried by infantry, and consisting of a spear- 
head at the summit of a pole. 

" The guards their »7i/rrtce-pi*« advanced.” 

•Soft ' M amnion, L 10. 

tnor'-ris (2), 5. [Anglesey morrl>]. 

* mor -ris, * mor'-rijc, v.t. &. i. [Morris, $.] 

A. Trans.: To dame. 

•’Siuce the dviuou-dauce was morric-d.*’ 

11 jod . The Forge. 

B. Intrans. : To decamp, to make off. 
(Slang.} 

" H*re they are l Morrice f Prance ] ’—Goldsm it h : 
She stooju to Conquer, id. 

mor row, * morwc, ‘more we, * morow, 
"morowe, s. )Mid. Lng. inorwe = morwea, 
from A.b. morgen - morning. J/ottow and 
mom are thus doubhts. For the change of 
final we t<* too, cf. urrovf (Mid. Eng. onrt). 
sjxirroiv (Mul. Eng. sparwe), sorrow (Mid. Eng. 
sorue), Ac.J 

1. Monuug, morn. 

**Sh« looks lor night and then she tones for morrow m 
.shtu, esp. .- Cape of Lurrece, 1.571. 

2. The day next after the present, or next 
after any specified day. 

” He si i-uid v.inie the wronger to appear© 

1 at ntorruw u* \t at com t, it to deicud." 

: Mother Uubberds Tale. 

H (1) Good -morrow : Good morning. 

* Hive you 7'<o<i-J7iOi‘rou’ " 

Shakesp . Merry 11 hoes Windsor, IL 2. 

(2) To-morrow (A.S. to-morgene) : The mor- 
row ; in xt day. 

” Tite iowhiiI, and the fool, condemned to lose 

A usele-M lifcm wailing for to-m ermte. 

Johnson. Irene, Hi. 2. 

•mor’-row mg, s. lEng. morrow; -ing . ] 
Pi uci.islin.il i m. 

*• Put thee off with morroiring " 

Breton : Mother s Closing, 66. 

morse (1). "morsss, s. [From Russ, morj 
= a wall is ; Nm w. rosntar.] The walrus (q. v.). 
" Higli-iiiccked. Uuk-h<tir«:d. tool lied winter thau the 
^ Crowning bordello, in. 

morse (2), s. [Lat. morsus = u bite; mordco 
— to mte.) The clasp or fastening of a cope, 
frequently m.ide of the precious metals, enam- 
elled and set wiih jewels, and sometimes con- 
taining representations of the sacred mysteries. 

morse, a. ISee clef.] 

’Itl'li.: A i rm applied to the telegraphic 
alphabet, invented by Professor Morse, cd‘ 
Mass c: ii .rtts. It is coin) osed of a series of 
dots n-i dashes, and is intended to be used in 
combination with the indicator (q.v.); but 
though ad. i) ted for being inst rmnentally re- 
corded i *n paper, it is usually read by sound, 
the ive< ivitig telegraphist writing down the 
words a> tln*y are transmitted. The letters 
are in .i d by various combinations of the 
dots and dashes; thus, a dot and a dash (. — ) 
represent A ; a single dot (.), E ; a dot and 

tho.-e dasln-s (. \ J ; a dash aod three 

dots (— ), B, Ac. 


' mor-sel, * mor cell, * mor sell, *mor- 
sclle, * mos sel, s. [O. Fr. morsel, morccl 
(Fr. morgeau). a diuiiu. from Lat. morsum — a 
bit; neut. sing, of viorsus, pu. par. of mordco 
— to bite ; Hal. morse Wo.] 

1. A mouthful, a bite ; a small piece of food. 

**Ttae morsel wldch thoa hast eaten Bbalt thou vomit 
Up, and lose thy' tweet words.' — Proverbs mu. 8. 

* 2. A small meal. 

" Ou these herbs, and fruits. and flowers. 

Feed first; on eaui bea*t next, and ush. and fowl. 

JSo liumely moiurti." MtUon . P L., x. 60S. 

3. A small quantity ; a fragment, a piece. 

“ Of the morsels of native aud pure gold, he had seen 
some weighed many pounds ' — Coyle. 

* 4. Applied to a person. 

M How doth my dear mantel, thy mistress?" — Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, iii 2. 

mor' -sing, a. [Perhaps from Fr. mors = a bit, 
a bite; Lat. mor$u.s.J (See the compound.) 

morsing horn, s. A flask for holding 
powder lor priming. 

* mor-si-ta -ticn, s. [Lat. 7 norsvs, pa. par. 
of mordeo = to bite.] The act of luting or 
gnawing. 

* mor'- sure, $. [Fr., from Lat. m o mints, 
fut. part, of m ordeo = to bite; Sp. & Ital. 
morsure. ] The act of biting. 

" All iuventiou is tunned by the morrure of two or 
more of these aulmals [bees] ti|>ou certain capillary 
uerves."— *unft : Mechanical Operation of the Spirit. 

mort(l), s. [Fr. = death, from Lat. mortem, 
aceus. 0 / mors = deatli.J 

1. A note sounded on the horn at the death 
of the deer. 

” Aud then to sigh as twere 
The mart o' the deer." 

bhakesp. : Winter’s Tale, L 2. 

2. The skin of a sheep or lamb which lias 
died iroin disease or accident. [Morling.] 

“ Makes the leather of them < f m<rr*i or tau d abeepa 
ski ua. — Greene . tjuipfor an Cpsiart Courtier. 

* mor t cloth, s. The pall carried at a 
funeral; luneral hangings. 

“The vast Chjunp-de-.Mars wholly hung round with 
black mort-cloth . ' ' — Ca riyle : French KeixA., pt. li., bk. 
ii.ch.vL 

mort d’ancestor, s. [Fr. — death of 
an ancestor.] 

Low: A writ of assize, by which a demand- 
ant lecovers possession of an estate from which 
lie has beeu ousted, ou the death of his an- 
cestor. 

mort de-chien, s. (Fr. =. dog*a death.] 
Med. : A name for spasmodic cholera. It is 
supposed to be a corruption of mordcrym, the 
ludian name fur the disease. 

mort (2), s. [1 cel. mor. vxordh — a swarm.] A 
great quantity or number. (ColloguuU.) 

* mort (3), $. [A gipsy word.] A woman, a 

female. 

mort (4), 5. [Etym. doubtful.] A salmon in 
Ins third year. (Provincial.) 

mor'-tal, * mor- tell, a., s., & adv. [O. Fr. 

wioi ttiL (Fr. mortcl ), lrom Lat. mortal is, from 
mors (geuit. mortis) = death ; t>p. mortal ; Ital. 
vwrtale.\ 

Ac As adjective : 

1. Deadly ; producing or causing death ; 
fatal. 

“The fruit 

Of that forhiddeu tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into tue world. ” MtUon : P. L„ L 1 

2. Bringing death ; final. 

” Or in the natal, or the m-yrtal hour." 

Pope : Essay on Man. L 283. 

3. Subject to death ; destined to die ; not 
immortal. 

"The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command 
T raiibgreat, i«»cv ilably thou '•halt die; 

From that day mortal.” MtUon . viii. 831. 

* 4. Causing death if injured ; vital ; essen- 
tial to life ; as, a mortal place in the body. 

5. Incurring or liable to the penalty of 
death ; uut venial. IMortal-sin.] 

6. Human ; pertaining to mortals or men ; 
within the compass of human capacity. 

" I have learned by the perfected report they have 
nmre in theta than mortal knowledge.'' — .shakes p. ; 
Macbeth. L 3. 

7. Extreme, violent, very strong, excessive, 
immoderate. (Fntyor.) 

"The hirxla mere in a mortal apprehension of the 
beetles . " — L Estra nge. 

8. Applied to long, wearisome, or tiresome 
periods of time. (Colloquial.) 


B. As snbst. : Man ; a human being ; a being 
subject to death. 

"Tbiuk. mor Sit, what it is to die." 

Parnell • Sight Piece ; On Death. 

C, As adv. : Exceedingly, extremely, mor- 
tally, perfectly. (Colloquial.) 

mortal-sin, s. 

Homan Theol. : A sin defined by Gury 
(Comp Theol. Mor., 1. 106) as a “serious 
transgression of the divine law, dissolving 
the omid of union between God and the soul, 
and incurring the punishment of eternal 
death." To render a sin mnrt.il three condi- 
tions are required : (1) That the matter should 
be weighty, either in itself or nu account -f 
the circumstances attending it ; (2) full ad- 
vertence to the malice of the act ; and (3) full 
conseut of the will, 

mor-tal l-ty, s. [Fr. mortality, from Lat. 
mortiUitus, from mortalis = mortal (q.v.); 6p. 
mortal ulud ; Ital. mortulUa.] 

1. The quality of being mortal; aubjection 
to the necessity of dying. 

" Bodies *re fed with tl.tugs of mortal kind. 

And so are subject to mortality ' 

Davies, immortality of the Soul,*. 

2. Human beings; mortals, mao, humanity; 
the human race. 

“Thy scales, Mortality f are jnst 
To ail that pass a».iy 

Cyron : Ode to .Xa^leon. 

* 3. Death. 

" I bee mortality, 

Bather than life preserved »ith iniamy." 

biuiAeip. . 1 Umry IV., iv. 8. 

* 4. Human life; life. 

"There's nothing serious in morfufify.'* 

bh ikesp. ; Macbeth, 1L A 

5. The number of deaths in pi o]Ku tiuu to 
the population ; the frequeucy of death ; loss 
of human life. 

"The mean rate of merXafffy.prt!vail|ng in the pre- 
ceding decade ." — Morning Post, Felx 5, !&*$. 

* 6. Deadlineas. 

"Killing in relapse of mortality." 

Shakesp. : Henry V.. iv. & 

^ (1) Bills of mortality : [Bill (3), s. V.]. 

(2) Law of mortality : That law, founded 
upon averages based upon the returns of mor- 
tality for a number of years, which determines 
the proportion of the cumber of persons who 
die iu any assigned period of life or interval of 
age, out of the number who enter upon life 
in the same interval. 

(3) Tables of mortality: Tables showing the 
average relative number of pei sous who sur- 
vive, or who have died, at the end of each 
year of life, out of a given number supposed 
to have been born at the same time. 

* mor’-tal ize, v.t. [Eng. mortal; ‘ize.) To 
render mortal. 

" We ku<>w you're flesh end hlood as well ns men. 

And when we will cau morra/in* aud make s on to 
again." Bronte : Plain Dealing. 

rnor'-tal-ly, adr. [Eng. mortal; -ly.\ 

1. In a mortal manner ; sd aa to cause 
death ; fatally ; to death. 

"Some mortally, some lightly touched." 

Shakesp . .' Cjpnbeline, v & 

* 2. Io the manner of mortal men; like a 
mortal. 

"I waj mortally brought forth * 

Shakesp : Pericles, v. I 

3. Completely, wholly ; in the highest possi- 
ble degree ; extremely. (Colloquial.) 

"Adrian the Euiperuur mortally eu vied poets an) 
painters.' —Bacon . Essays ; Of Envy. 

* mor' -tal- ness, S. [Eng. mortal ; -ness ] 
The quality or state of being mortal ; mor- 
tality. 

"The mori‘tlnesse ... of their wounds w&f-ted them 
&IL"— Sarile. Tacitus; HisloTie, p. -16. 

mor-tar, mor-tcr, s. (A.S. mortere, from 
Lat. inorturtum — a luoitar ; Fr. morUer.] 

1. A vessel, generally in the form of a bell 
or conical frustum, in which substances aie 
pounderd by a pestle. When laige, they are 
made of cast iron ; a smaller size is made of 
bronze, and tlmsc for more delicate pharma- 
ceutical operations are of marble, pottery, 
porphyry, or agate. They are used iu con- 
nection with a pestle, winch in the larger 
mortars is of iron, and in the smaller is of 
porcelaiu or agate. A mortar should be able 
to resist scratching by steel, quartz, or flint, 
should not be stained if sulphate of copper or 
muriate of iron be left in it for twenty-four 
hours, and should not be abraded by the rub- 
bing down of an ounce of sharp sand to a fine 
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powder. The pestle should possess the same 
thorarter. 

” In Greece they have m out by tbeoinslve*. to tem- 
per and beat in mortert. the mortar made of lime and 
* au ‘ L — /*- Holland : Plime, hk. xxxv)., cb. xxiIl 

2. A calcareous cement. It differs in its 
characteristics according to the nature, pro- 
portions, or treatment of its constituents. 
The proportions vary from 1 J to 4 or 5 of sand 
to 1 of lime. Hydraulic mortar is made from 
certain limestones which iuclodc in their com- 
position so large a proportion of iron aud clay 
as to enable them to form cements which 
have the property of hardening under water, 
and arc called hydraulic limestones. The 
proportions of clay vary in different quarries, 
and often in the same from eight to twenty- 
five per cent 

“They bad brick for stone, and slime for mortar."— 
Ometu xl. a. 

3. Short pieces of ordnance uaed to force 
shells at high angles, generally 45*, the charge 
varying with the range required. They are 
distinguished by the diameter of the bore, 
aucli as 13in., 10in., and Sin., which are the 
commonest forms of smooth-bore mortars. 
They are made of east iron or bronze ; but. re- 
cently, rifled mor- 
tars, resembling 
short howitzers, 
have been tried, 
and these are of 
wrought iron or 
steel. The bronze 
mortars are nsn- tnm 
ally of small eali- 

b re, and arc called -rW^ r- 

" Royals'* or “Coe- TM .T- ; i'T'^y J\ , 

horns," with 54m. r 
and -If in. calibre. — ^ 

They are employed mortar. 

the advanced 


trenches because of their portability. All 
mortars have the trunnions at the breech of 
the piece, and are mounted in a rigid bed of 
wood or iron so that they always lire at the 
same angle of elevation, and ha\e little or no 
recoil. They are extensively employed in the 
bombardment of towns or forts, as the projec- 
tiles reach the interior of such places well, 
have great penetrative power because of the 
height to which they are thrown, and hold 
large bursting charges which allord a great 
volume of flume. Smooth-bore mortars aie 
very inaccurate in their hre, as the projectile 
travels somewhat slowly, and is much affected 
by wind. The German rifled nmrtara give 
excellent results at 2,200 yards range. 

* L A kind of small chamber lump. 

"By that morter, which that I »ec brenne.” 

Chaucer : Troll uj t Crete ida. bk. Jr. 

5. A short, thick candle. 

6. The same as MoriTAR-noAP.n (q.v.). 

mortar -bed, s. The frame on which a 
mortar rests for firing. 

mortar-board, s. A slang term fur the 
trencher or square academic cip worn at 
the universities and at certain schools. 

mortar boat, «. A war vessel carrying 
oae or mure mortars. 

mortar-engine, *. A machine for grind- 
ing and combining materials into mortar. 

* mortar-man, s. A mason, 
mortar mill, s. 

1. A null in which the sand, lime, and 
mortar are compounded by rakes attached to 
the arms of a revolving wheel that moves 
round in a circular bed. 

2. A mill consisting of two heavy drums 
running in a circular trough that turns on a 
vertical axis. The materials fur the mortar 
are placed in the trough, nnd ground to fine- 
ness under the edges of the drums, as uuder 
the runners of a Chilian mill. 

mortar piece, s. The same as Mor- 
tar, 3 (q.V.). 

mortar vessel, *. A small vessel h.iv. 
mg n /datively wide beam for carrying a heavy 
mortar s midships. Formerly the vessel used 
was a ketch ; hence, bomb-kctch. 

mortar wagon, *. a vehicle to trans- 
port a mortar mid Its bed. 

•rnor-tar, »*./. IMortar, $.] To fasten or 
close with mortar. 

' *‘* ectr * f, ky f »ntiotb« • • • mortared, rented I1kol,on- 
don ij i»i> tune lit. —Amertott: FmglUh Truitt, cb. xllb 

•mor'-tcr, j [Mortar, «.j 


mort-gage (( silent), *mor-gago. *. [O. 

*r. mortgage, mortgaige, Irom mart — dead 
(Lat. viortuus), and gage = a pledge.] 

Law: The grant of an estate or other im- 
movable property In fee in security for the 
payment of money, and on the condition that 
if the money be duly paid the grant shall be 
void, nad the mortgagee shall re convey the 
property to the moitgager. The terra Is ap- 
plied : (1) To tbe act of making soch grant ; 

i he by u,licl1 8Uch Kraut is made ; 

(o) To the rights thereby conferred on the mort- 
gagee. Formerly a bill of foreclosure of a 
mongage gave the mortgagee absolute owner- 
ship ot the estate, unless i he mortgager paid 
the debt, with interest and costs, by a certain 
date. by the present Jaw a power or sale is 
implied, the proceeds of the sale, after enough 
1ms been retained to satisfy the debt, belonging 
to the mortgager. The lavs governing mort- 
gages differ in different parts of tlio t inted 
Mates. I n some states the mortgage creab-s nil 
estate in the premises, with power of ejectment, 
in others tlio mortgagee's rights can only bo 
eo forced by a suit at l.nv; in n third class, no 
estate in the property is created, and the debt 
can only lie collected by a sale of tlio premises. 
The third chess embraces New York, Georgia, 
California, and Oregon. In some states chattel 
(personal property) mortgages are legal. 

"But mortumn vadJuin, u dead pledge, » nortgao* 
(which i» much mors cominoo than the other), ’ll » 
when a man borrows ot another a specific sum <r r. 
£200) and grants him an estate In fee, on condition 
that il lie. the mortgagor, shall repay the mort+rageo 
the said mini of £200 on a certain d «y mentioned in the 
deed, that then th« mortgagor may re-eiit<-r cm the 
eatato so granted in pledge. -flkioGtonc ; Comment., 
bk. U., cb. 10. 

mortgage -deed, s. The deed by which 
a mortgage is effected on property. 

mort-gage (f silent), v.t. [Mortoaoe, s .] 

L Literally: 

1. To grant (as land or other immovable 
property) security for the payment of money 
lent, or contracted to be lent, on condition 
that if the money eo lent be repaid according 
to the conditions of the mortgage, then the 
grant shall lie void. 

2. To pledge, to give as security ; to make 
liable. 

‘'Sometimes It has made tbts assignment or mori- 
ffa'je lor a shut t period oi time only, a year, or a few 
years, for example.''— Smith ; Health </ Sationt, bk. 
v., cb. lit. 

II. Fig. : To put to pledge, to bind, to make 
liable or subject. 

mort-ga-geo' ( l silent), $. [Eng. mortgagee); 
-ee.] A person to whom an estate is mort- 
gaged. 

“ A £* B i < j t V*** for rnbllc registries of land, by 
which all purchasers or mortgagee may be secured 
Of all monies they lay out "—Temple: MucellanUt. 

* m ort'-ga gcor, * mort -ga-gor (f ailent), 

s. [hug. mortgage); -ur.J 
Law : A mortgager (q.v.). 

mort-ga-gcr ( t silent), s . [Eng. mortgager); 
-cr.] one who moi 1 gages ; one who grants an 
estate as security lor debt under a mortgage. 

mor'-ther, s. [Mautuer.] 

* mor'-ti^o, s. [Mortise.] 

* mor tlf '-er-ous, a. [Lat. mortifer, from 
mors (ge nit. morhs) = death ; fern = to bring, 
and Eng. adj. autf. -oiu.] Bringing or produc- 
ing death ; fatal, mortal, deadly. 

"nut w hnlovcr it U in nuyotUi-r country. ‘tU ccr- 
Uiluly mvrUJcrou t iu uur*.”— Jioe/yn : AcetarU. 

mor-tif-i-ca'- tton, a. [Fr., from mortifUr 
- to moility (q.v.;; Sp. mortificacion ; lul. 
morlijicazionr.] 

L Ordinary iMngnage; 

1. Tho net or mort i lying ; the condition or 
elato of becoming mortified. [II. 2.] 

"My (ttIcIm ferment aud m^r. . . . 

Ihuikle nail and k.ciicreno, 

To black mnrtifH'tti'Hi * p 

SntnMon Agonlltes, 622. 

2. The net or practice of subduing tin- pos- 
itions and appetites by ahalincncu, penance, 
or aelf-iiiflu-ted pain. 

3. An act of austerity ; abstinence, penance. 

" Whatever rnortl/lr>$nojtt John pmc'Ucd bltiumlf. 

It - does, nut appear that he pi«‘«o llx-d any tiling to 
Otbfi . —Tuv(ea* : Ctrl u ret, vol. 1., k*vL 3. 

•1. llmullIntioR, disappointment, vexation, 
cliagrln; the atatc of t« ing mortified or 
vexed by disappointments or vexation. 

brain hail U-pii turuol l>y ancerss anil fiallcry, 
when her heart |iml Ims-ii ulc rap'd by JiMtpn auu 
mortlficationt."— J/acauJay : Ilia. I ng , «||. 


5. TJiat which mortifies or causes disappoint- 
ment, chagrin, or vexation. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Cheuu it 1 Mctall.: The destruction of ac- 
tive properties. 

"Inquire what gives hn|H>dlinout tu union or rantl. 
tutluii, which l» raiivd nu^rtt/leati-jti ; om when quick- 
silver i» mortified with tar^ntUie. — bacom 

2. Pathol. Physiol. : 7’hc complete death 
part of t lie iKhly. It is generally the result of 
of acute inflammation, but may be also an 
idiopathic disease. When the process ol 
decay commences, if slight it may terminate : 

(1) by resolution ; (2) l>y adhesion; (3) by 
ulceration ; or (4), as it most commonly does, 
by the death of the part. To this process the 
names of mortification, gangrene, and sj lia- 
cclus have been indiffeicntly applied, but Dr. 
Thomson proposed to app*!y the term gan- 
gtene to that stage of mortification which 
precedes the death of a j»art, and sphacelus 
to the death itself. [Gaj»ohene, Sphacelus.] 

3. Scots Law : 

(1) The disposition of lauds for religious or 
charitable purposes. 

(2) A term applied to lands given formerly 
to the church fur religious purposes, or, siuce 
the Reformation, for charitable or public 
purposes. Dy tbe present practice, when 
lands are given for any charitable purpose 
they are usually disposed to trustees, to be 
held cither in blanch or feu. [Mortmain.] 

(3) A charitable fund or institution obtaiued 
from the yearly reveuuc of such lands. 

*’ There ia auothrr vacancy ifor a male) oa thl* rwr- 
—Aberdeen Free 1 ‘reu, Mar. 9 , issi. 

mor-tl-fie, v.t. [Mortify.] 

mor'-ti-licd, * mor-ti-fyed, ya. par. or a. 
[Mortify.] 

* mor^-tl-ficd-noss, s. [Eng. mortified; 
‘ness.] 1 he quality or sUtc of being morti- 
fied ; subjection of the passions and appetites: 
mortification. 

"No nmy su) table to that CbrUtlau •Iropilcily, 
mortijledneit . . . which those time* requiretL"— Bn. 
Taylor: Artificial UantUomeneu, p. 114 . 

rnor'-ti fi-er, s. [Eng. mortify ; -er.] One 
who or that which mortifies. 

mor’-ti fy, * mor-ti-fie, v.t. & i [Fr. morti- 
Jier, from L;it. mortifico = to cause death: 
wor5 (genit. mortis) = death, and facio — to 
make, to cause.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. To destroy the vital functions of. [11. 2.) 
*2. To destroy the active powers of; to 

dull, to deaden. 

"Rothiv the good werke* that he did before that he 
fell In ilediy einue, beu all mortified,"- OMueer : 
Pertonet Tale. 

* 3. To render apathetic or insensible. 

’’ Strike lu Ibeir numbed and mortified bore anna 
* llAa * * bhakvijj. ; L*iir % iu 3, 

4. To subdue, restrain, or briug into sub- 
jection by abstinence, penance, or austere 
living; to aulxluo by ascetic discipline, and 
regimen. 

“Neither pride nor lu«t . . . nor any other vice, 
wax ever moryju d by corporal duciplinea ’-SouiA : 
^ernioui, voL i., avr. L 

5. To humiliate, to vex, to disappoint, to 
chagrin. 

"Compton, cruelly mortified, refined to bear any 
part in the cvrvuiuuy."— j/iicuu/uy ; lint. Fng., ch. xvlL 

II. Technically : 

" 1. Chem. <{• Mrtall. : To destroy the actlva 
powers or qualities of. 

"ThU qulukafiver I wo) mort (fie 

Chaucer C. T, lfl.604. 

2. Scots Law: To dispose of by way of 
mortification. [Mortification, II. 3.] 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. To bceomc mortified ; to gangrene. 

*2. To be subdued ; to die away. (Said of 
luordinute appetites.) 

*3. To practise abstinence, penance, and 
other acta of discipline, sneli as llagellBtion, 
Ac., fn >m religious motives. (In this sens* 
the verb Is more usually reficxive.) 

II. Pathol, if I'hysiol, {Of a portion of the 
botty): To lose vitality ; to decay, and, unless 
tin! morbid pron hs can bo nm*»ted, to die. 
[MonTIKICATIoN, II. 2.) 

"l.iko iho application of remedies to an itiMiufida 
or mnrtlfied j«rL' -i .oUUmUh : (ht Polite learning. 
eh vilL 


P ^\^ 1: .? at - ?0U * Cb0rn% ? hln - hm ^ b ' * cm: thl»: »ln. n.j; oxpcctTxcnophon. cdaToir 
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mor'-ti-fy-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Mortify.] 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verh). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Becoming mortified or gangrened. 

2. Humiliating, vexing ; causiug chagrin 
and vexatiou. 

••It 1* Indeed * reflection somewhat mortifying to 
the author."— Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, elk. x. 

C. As subst. : The same as Mortification 
(q.v.). 

•'This sacrifyee is the mort if yinge ot the flesh®."— 
HibU OWll. realm 1L (Note.) 

mor' ti-fy-irig-ly, adv. [Eng. mortifying ; 
-Zy.] In a mortifying manner ; so as to cause 
mortification. 

mor'-tis c4u'-§a,i>Zir. [Lat. = for tha reason 

or cause of death.] 

Scots Law: A phrase applied to a deed 
granted in contemplation of death, and which 
is not to take otfcct until after tiie grantor's 
death. 

mor' - tise, * mor - talse, * mor - tice, 
* mor-tesse, * mor-teys, * mor-ties. 

s. [Fr. mortaisc, a word ol unknown origin ; 
cf. bp. rrwrtaja ~ a mortise ; Arab. murtazz=. 
fixed in the mark (said of an arrow).] 

Joinery : A cavity bored and cut in timber 
or other material to receive a tenon. It is the 
usual mode of joining the timbers of a frame, 
whether of a house or a machine. Mortises 
in a hub are said to be dodging wheu they 
dodge in aDd out alternately, in order to 
stiflen the wheel, which by spreading the 
bases of the spokes are then said to he stag- 
gered, and the wheel is a staggered wheel. 

" What ribs of oak. wheu mountains melt on th(*m, 
Cau hold the mortue ) " Shukesp. : Othello, ji. L 

mortise-bolt, s. A bolt let into a mor- 
tise m a door, instead of being placed thereon. 

mortise-whisel, s. A stout chisel driven 
by a mallet, and used to make mortises in 
framing. The smaller varieties have tangs, 
and the larger, sockets. 

mortise gauge, s. A scribing-gauge 
with two sharp adjustable points, which may 
be set to the distuooe for the mortise or teDon 
from the working-edge, aud also the width of 
the mortise and size of tenoo. 

mortise- joint, 5. A joint made by a 
mortise and leiion. 

mortise-lock, s. 

Locksmith . : A lock adapted to be inserted 
into a mortise iu the edge of the door, so as 
only to expose the sefrage or edge-plate. 

Mortise-lock chisel : A joiuer's cbisel for 

making the holes in door-stiles to hide the 
locks. It has a peculiar shape, iu order to 
pull out the wood. 

mortise-wheel, s . A wheel having holes 
to receive wooden teeth, either on the edge or 
face, as the case may be. Such a tooth is 
specifically known as a cog. 

mor' tise, * mor tize, v.t. [Mortise, s.] 

L Literally: 

1. To cut a mortise in. 

2. To join with a mortise or tenon. 

II. Fig. : To join or unite firmly. 

** A massy wheel. 

To whoae huge spoke ten thousand baser things 
Are mortised.'' Shakesp. ; Hamlet, ill 3. 

mor'-tis-uig, pr. par. [Mortise, r.] (See 
the compound.) 

mortising - machine, s. A hand or 
power machine for cuttiug mortises iu wood. 

* mort' -ling, s. [Morlino.] 

mort' -main, * mort-mayn, s. [Fr. mort- 
main, from Lat. (m) mortud vutnu.] 

Law: Such a state of possession of lands 
or tenements as makes it incapable of being 
alienated when it is vested iu dead bands, 
that is. in persons who cannot alienate, as a 
corporation ; an unalienable possession. 

“All purchases made by corporate bodies being said 
to be purchases iu mortmain, m mortud manu ; for 
the reason of which apjiellatlou Sir Edward (Joke 
otters many conjectures : hut there is oue aliich 
seems more probable than ally that lie has given us. 
viz., that these purchases being usually made by 
ecclesiastical bodies, the members of which (being 
professed) were reckoned dead persons In law, land 
therefore, holdeu by them, might with great propriety 
be said to be held iu mortud tnami.' — Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. t.. cb. 1#. 

If Alienation in mortmain : [Alienation]. 


* mortmal, s. [Fr. mort - dead, a ad mal — 
evil.] A bad sore ; a rnormal (q.v.). 

t mortne, a. [Morne.] 

* mort -pay, s. [Fr. mort = dead, and Eng. 
pay (q.v.). J Dead pay ; the taking or re- 
ceiving pay or wages fur inure soldiers than 
were actually serving, some heing dead or dis- 
charged, or for more days thau they had 
really served. 

“The severe punishing of mortpayet, and keeping 
back of soldiers wages."— Bacon : Henry YU., p. loi. 

* mort -re ss, s . [Mortab, s .] A dish com- 
posed of meat or fish of various kinds beaten 
together. 

“A mort r res made with the brawn of capons, 
stamped, strained, and mingled with Like quantity of 
almond butter."— Bacon : Mat. Hitt. 

* mort rewes, * mort-reux, s . [Mobt- 

KESS.] 

* mort'-Stone, s. [Eng. mart, and stone.] A 
stone by the wayside, between a distant 
village and the parish church, on which the 
bearers of a dead body rested the cofliu. 

•• What is this? 

Oh met the mortstone." 

Taylor : Edwin the Fair, v . 7. 

mnr' t.iya-ry, $, & a, [Low Lat. mortuorium, 
from Lat. rnorfimrins = pertaining to the 
dead, from mortuus — dead ; Fr. vwrtuairt .] 

A. As substantive: 

* 1. A fee paid to a parson of a parish on 
the death of a parishioner. It is a sort of 
ecclesiastical beriot, and recoverable, when 
due, iu the ecclesiastical courts. 

“A mortuary was thus paid ; the lord of the fee 
had the best heast of the defuuct, hy way of an beriot. 
for the support of his body against secular enemies, 
aud the parson of the parish had the second ns a 
mortuary for defending ibis soul against his spiritual 
adversaries ." — zpelman : Dc Sepultura. 

• 2. A burial place. 

3. A dead-house ; a place of temporary 
reception for the dead ; a morgue. 

B. As adj. [Lat. mortuarius] : Of or per- 
taining to a mortuary, or to the burial of the 
dead. 

1 mortuary-guinea, s. (See extract.) 

•* The morruary-< 7 Hirtea is the parson’s due at burials, 
for reading the servico, church-yard fees, a.c.“— Hull : 
Genuine Letters, iL 100 . 

mor'-u-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimiu. of Lat. 
morum a mulberry, a blackberry.] 

Biol. : The globular mass of cleavage cells 
resulting from the repeated bisection of t.ie 
parent-cell (q.v.). The cells lie as close 
together as the drupes of a mulberry or black- 
berry, so that the entire surface of the round 
mass appears rugged. (Hceckcl: Evolution of 
Man, i. IS9.) 

mor'-tis, s. [Lat.. from Gr. popea ( morea) = 
the mulberry-tree ; from popov (moron) = the 
black mulberry.] 

But. : Mulberry ; the typical geous of the order 
Moraceie (Morads). The fruits of the several 
species are eatable, but cause diarrhoea if taken 
in excess. Moras alba, the White Mulberry, is 
tlieonemost frequently used in Europe lorfeed- 
ing silkworms. It has a sub-acid succulent 
fruit ; M. nigra, the Black Mulberry, is also 
used for silkworms. The juice is a remedy for 
sore throat, and a good refrigerant in fever. 
The bark is purgative and a vermifuge. Nine 
kinds of mulberry tree — some of them species, 
others only varieties — occur in India. 31. ser- 
ruta is valued by the Simla wood-car vers. M. 
indica, wild in the 6U ^Himalayas, is culti- 
vated through India. The Black and M liite 
Mulberries are widely cultivated in the United 
States, where they have become very common 
trees. The Bed Mulberry, 31. rubra, is a native 
of this country. It forms a large tree, OU to 
70 feet high, and 2 feet diameter, and is abund- 
aot on the lower Missouri. Its fruit is deep 
red, and almost as pleasant as the Black Mul- 
berry. 

mor'-vant, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A species 
of sheep. 

mor'-ven-lte, s. [Named after Morven, Ar- 
gyleslnre ; sufT. -it* (Min.).] 

Min . : The same as Harmotome (q.v.). 

* morwe, 5. [Morrow.] 

* morwening, 3. [Mornino.] 

mo^-ae-saur'-us, s. [Mosasaurus.] 


Mo-sa'-io (1), *M6-sa'-ic-al (I), a. [Lat 

Mosairas.] Pertaining or relating to Mose3, 
the Jewish leader and lawgiver. 

•'The Mosaic law, as It planned hy unenrinz 
wisdom, aud unquestionably admirably well contrived 
for the great purposes for which It was Intended."— 
Bp. Horsley: Servians, voL ii., ser. 2L 

Mosaic law, s. 

Script. : The law as given by or through 
Moses. It consisted of three portions, the 
Moral, the Ceremonial, and the Judicial law, 
the last constituting the civil and criminal 
code of the Jews. 

mo $a'-ic(2) * md-^a'-ick, * m6-§a'-lc-al 

(2), «. & s. [Fr. mosaique = mosaic work, from 
Low Lat. *musaicus ;Gr. povaainosimousaikos), 
from/uoutrcioF (mouseion)= mosaic work ; neut 
sing, of /uoutreios (mouseios) = pertaining to 
the Muses; hence, artistic, ornamental; Lat. 
musceum or musivum 0 pus = mosaic work ; 
Ital. mosuico = mosaic ; Sp. mosaica obra = 
mosaic work ; Port, mosaic 0 = mosaic.) 
[Muse, s.] 

A. As odjective: 

1, A term applied in its widest sense to any 
work which exhibits a representation on a 
plana surface by the joining together of 
minute pieces of hard, coloured substances, 
such as marble, glass, or natural stones united 
by cement (mastic), and which served as 
floors, walls, and the ornamental coverings ol 
columns. Roman mosaic consists of pieces 
of artificial enamel, in place of natural stone. 
The enamel is drawn out into rods of various 
sizes, cut into lengths, and arranged in eases 
something 
after tha 
manner of 
printing 
type, the 
boxes con- 
ta i 11 i n g 
each a dif- 
f e r e n t 
shade or 
colour. 

[Mosaic- 
Glass.] 

Some of 
the an- 
cient 
Egyptian 

e a ‘1 8 MOSAIC. 

were thus 

made. The Tunbridge wood-mosaic of Eng- 
land is made of coloured parallelepipeds of 
wood glued together so as to show n pattern at 
their cuds or sections. The oldest and sim- 
plest form of mosaic work is the dice-shaped 
pavement, or musivum ojms, of the Roman*?. 
The opus tesselatum was a tesselatcd geometri- 
cal pavement. The opus sec' : le was formed of 
slices of marble. The mosaics which we may 
term modern were commenced in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, and are attri- 
buted to the two brothers Zuccati, of Treviza, 
who executed them by means of cartoons 
drawn by the best artists of the day, and 
from copies furnished by Titian ami Tin- 
toretto, aud in Italy the copying of celebrated 
pictures by Raphael, Domenichioo, and others 
is continued to the present day. A finer kind 
is applied to the production of brooches, &c- 

2. Variegated like mosaic work. 

“ The tonsils box 

Wore, in mosaic inode of inanv a carl. 

Around the figured carpet of the lawn." 

Mason * English Garden, bk- 1. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Lit. : Mosaic work. [A I.] 

“ The liquid floor inwrought with pearls divine, 
Where all hw labours iu mosaic shine," 

Savage : Wanderer, v. 

2. Pyro, : A pyrotechnic device consisting of 
a surface with diamond-shaped eomr tinents, 
formed by two series of parallel linos crossing 
each other. The effect is produced by placing 
at each intersection four jets of fire which 
run into the adjoining ones. The intervals 
between the jets must be associated with tha 
discharge of others, so as to keep up a suc- 
cession of fires in the spaces. 

mosaic-floor, s. A floor laid in coloured 
woods, tiles, or marbles, systematically ar- 
ranged, either symmetrically or pictorially. 

mosaic-gloss, $. Mosaic glass is formed 
by the association of various coloured opaqua 
or transparent rods of glass, so arranged that 
the ends may form patterns. Sections being 
removed, the pieces are arranged for the pro- 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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duction of a recurring pattern, or a general 
combi nation is formed by the association of a 
variety of separate oruameuta. 

mosaic-gold, *. 

Chem. : Bisulphide of tin. Prepared 

by exposing a mixture of 12 parts of tin, 6 of 
mercury, 6 of sal-ammoniac, and 7 of bowers 
of sulphur, to a low red heat. It fonus bril- 
liant gold -coloured scabs, and is used as a 
substitute for gold powder. 

Mosaic Ministry, a. The name given 
by Burke to the mongrel coalition which took 
office .in July, 170(1. 

‘Pitt uinlerluok tlie fnrtiiAtlon of tl»»t Moinie 
Hinittrv whuti Edmund Util ke tun no fcrapluc.iUy 
deso ri bed . ‘—ColLer British Empi rs, ch iv.. p. 399 

mosaic tile, s. A tile moulded with 
ditlerent coloured clays, arranged in patterns 
In imitation of the associated pieces of col- 
oured stones in a true mosaic. 

mosaic wool, s. A form of mg or mat 
made from coloured wool, niTangcd so that 
the ends of the wool present a definite pat- 
tern. Tlueads of wool of equal length arc 
placed horizontally in a frame, dose together, 
to form a compact mass. They are of dilferent 
colours, and the colours are arranged in con- 
fortuity with a pattern. The threads, being 
held tlnnly in the frame, arc then cut across to 
form cubical masses, all the threads in each 
cube being kept rigidly in their places. The 
cube is th ;n placed in a frame with the threads 
vertical, and a clean cut made across the top. 
The smooth surface is then wetted with a 
solution of rubber, and a piece of canvas 
firmly attached. When dry, a machine cuts 
off a slice of such thickuess ns is desired for 
ihe length of the pile. A rug or mat of a 
Velvety finish is thus produced. Other slices 
can he cut off iu the same way until the wool 
Is exhausted. 

* Mo-sa'-ic-al (1), a. [Eng. .Mosaic (1); -a?.] 
The same as 'Mosaic ( 1). 

** mn §a'-io-al (2), a. [Eng. mosaic (2); -al.) 
The same as Mosaic ( 2), A. 

•* The tree* were t<> them a ixivillon, Ami they to the 
tree* a mosaical flower. — Sidney : Arcadia, bk. 1., p li. 

* mo §a’-Ic-g.l-ly, adv. [Eng. mosaical (2); 
•ly.] After toe maimer of mosaic woik. 

"They (mixed In worked mosaicaHy grow.” 

St i rimy : /fomesdny ; Twelfth Bouts. 

Mo^-a lsm, s. [Eng. Mos(es); - ism .] The 
ilos.de system ; adhereuca to Mosaic system 
or doctrines. 

"ChrWtl-uilly, bcltipr the offspring of JiotaUm. waa 
reject J by the Jew*. "— Max Muller; Science uf 
Hellyun i. 

mo §An-drito, s. [After the Swedish che- 
mist, Mosandcr ; auff. -ifc(Mi)i.).J 

Min. ; A nionoclinic mineral, occurring in 
long prisms in syenite, sometimes massive 
nnd ti broils. Hardness, 4 ; sib gr. 2*i)d to 
30 1; lustre, vitreous to resinous; colour, 
reddish-biown when fresh; thin splinters 
translucent; compos.: a hydrated silico-ti- 
tanale of cerluui, lanthanum, didymium, and 
Calcium, with some soda and sesquinxide. of 
Iron. Found, associated with various other 
minerals, at Brevig, Norway. 

mo§ a sau' ri tiro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mosa- 
taiu\us); l^at. fem. pi. adj. sulf. -id /;.] 

Palteont.: Mosasnnroids ; a family of Rep- 
tiles, believed by Sir Richard Owen to be 
Laecitdmn, but arranged by Prof. Cope in a 
new order Pythonomm pha, nnd placed near 
the Ophidia. The teeth are rootless nml 
solid throughout; they nre joined to the jaw 
by a hioad bony bnse, nnd not inserted in 
floeki ts, as in the crocodiles. The palate has 
also teeth. There were paddles instead of fecu 

raoi a sau rol.l, a. ft s. [Mod. Lat. mosa- 
su a r(us), n ud lir. (<ridos) = form. 

A, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Mosasnuridai (q.v.). 

B. As suhxUmtivc : 

I'ult ouf (PI ): The Mosasaurldce. 

"It wm enrly conjectured ti nt the mosaxauralds 
were uiArlue mul lupinUc lu their habit* "—Mi cholsun : 
Paler mtvtogy. li. M8. 

moj a-Bau' rua, a. [Lat. Moan = tho river 
Jluas or Meuse, and Gr. <ravpo<> (-iauros), 
<ravpa (saum) = a lizard.] 

Pubront. : The iinme given by Conybenre to 
n gigantic marine Saurian, called by Wngh-r 
ban odiampsa (q.v.). It Is now made the 


type of a family, Mosasauridie (q.v.). Mosti- 
a^mraj Camperi was discovered in the Maes- 
liicht chalk in 1780, and was named by 
boniinenng Ixtcerla gigantea. It came into 
possession of the French at the fall of Maes- 
tricht (17i>4). Another species, M. nrinceps, 
is believed to have been seventy feet long. 

mos-char' La a. [Gr. |uK>cr<or (moschos) = 
musk ; Lat. iieut. pi. adj. suff. -aria.] 

But. : A genus of Composites, sub-order 
La biati flora*, sub-tribe Trixidene. Moscharia 
pinnatijida has a smell like musk. 

mos -cha-tel, s. [Fr. m oscatelle, from Low Lat. 
muscatus = having the smell of musk (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The genus Adoxa (q.v.). Adorn 
Moschate.llina is the Tuberous Moschatel. It 
is a small plant, with broadly triangular-ovate 
leaves and yellowish-green dowers; found in 
Britain. 

mos'-cha- tin, s. [Mod. Lai. mosckat(a), 
lem. sing, of moschat us = musky ; Eng. sufi'. 
- in (Chcm . ).] 

Ckem. : C21H27NO7. An aromatic nitro- 
genous substance contained in the ivn plant, 
Achillea vioschata. It lias a bitter taste, is 
insoluble in water, but slightly soluble in 
absolute alcohol. It melts under water at 
the heat of the water-bath, ami separates iu 
the pulveruleut form on cooling. 

t mos-cha-tous, a. [Mod. Lat. moscJiat(us ) 
=■ musky*; Eng. sulf. -011$.] 

Bot. : Having tho smell of musk. ( Treas . 
0/ But.) 

* mos'-cM-doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mosch(us) ; 
Lab fcin. jd. adj. sulf, -itltc.) 

Zool. : A family of Ruminantia, including 
the Che vrota ins and the Musk-deer. Tho 
former now constitute the family ; the latter 
cither forms a separate geuus, Moschus (q.v.), 
or is, as Prof Garrod suggests, considered as 
an aberrant member of the BovidiB. 

mos' -chine, a. [Mod. Lat. mosch(us); Eng. 
adj. sail, -me.] Of or pertaining to t be 
Moschidai (q.v.). 

mosch-os'-ma, s. [Gr. p.6<T\o<; (moschos) = 
musk, and 60711/ (osme) — a smell.] 

Bot . : The typical genus of tha family 
Moscliosmidie. 

mos-cho|'-mi-do0, s. pi. [ilod. Lat. mos- 
diosm(u) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulf. -ic/av] 

Bot. : A family of Labiatae, tribe Ocime®. 

mos'-Chus, s. [Gr. ^160^0? (moschos) = musk.] 
Z00L : A genus of Ccrvida-, with a single 
species, Moschus moschi/erus, the Musk-deer 
(q. v.). I L defers in many important structural 
characters fiom the cervine type ; there are no 
horns 1:1 cither sex, and the eanincs nre pro- 
longed three inches below the chin. Tho 
presence of a gall-bladder would seem to in- 
dicate relationship with the Autilopid*. It 
Is an alpine animal, inhabiting the mountains 
of Central Asia to China aud Liberia. 

* mo§e, v.l. [Etym. doubtful; cf. measles.] 
A word only occurring in the phrase, to vutsc 
fn the chine, where it refers to a disorder iu 
horses, by some called mooning in the chiuo. 
(Shahtsp. : Taming 0/ the Shrew, liL 2.) 

" moscl, s. [Muzzle, «.] 

mo s. [Seo dcf.) A kind of white 

French wine, so mimed from Moselle, formerly 
a iiontier department of Franco. 

* mos’-Ucrcd, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Dacaycd, 
rotteu. 

Mof 15m, «. &a. [Arab. m?«h'>n = n Mussul- 
man, from salama =* to submit.] [Salaam.) 

A. As subst. : A Mussulman, a Muham- 
madan. 

’* Anolhor IiaiI marched, with Orxtfrcy Amt Tancred, 
over Iilmii* *].u) a lit> r»l Jl^flrm. la ino M-puktiru wi 
CbrUL *'— Macaulay : Hut. Enj., eh. v»»l. 

B* Asad). : of nr ncituiumg to the Muham- 
madans; Muhammadan. 

“ Of J iotlcm fiilth ! Atn. Bymn { Giaour. 

mogi -llhg^, K. pi. [Etym dmtbtfnl.] The thin 
shreds 01 scrapings of leather shaved off by tho 
currier in divssmg skins. They are used m 
wiping off metals while grinding and jK)Iishing 

mo^6 sau-rus,*. [Mosasauhus.] 


mosque (que as k), * moskho, * mosk, «. 

[Fr. vwsquee, from Sp. mez'/nita, from Arab, too*- 
jad, masjul =a mosque, a temple, from twjada 
= to sdore, to prostrate one's self : Itah mo*- 
ckia ; Port, rnr^/ui/u.] A Muhammadan temple 
or place of worship. The design is not uormal, 
and consequently the main form is not a 
settled niie. But they have three essential 
parts, which must ueCer be wanting. These 
sre the Mihrab, or Hall of Prayer, which 
marks the direc ,; on of Mecca [KifiiLAn], and 
which must consequently have had a different 
position in ditlerent countries; then n pla<e 
tor the ablutions, which precede prayer ; and 
finally a large tpuce for the entry and de- 
parture of the faithful, for the reading ot the 
Koran and prayers. In this space nre the 
Maksuru, or seat of the Caliph, when one was 
required ; as also a place for the preservation 
of the Koran, and finally the Mimbar, or kind 
of pulpit. A further requirement Is the 
Minaret, a kind of tower, from which tha 
I man calls the hour of prayer, and of which 
the larger mosques generally possess four or 
six. [Mihhah, MiMBAn, Minaret.] 

" Thn female s feeble »ex. and »llrer'd »A4?e. 

With trmuMiuu liifiuita to the moxt/uos renAlr.” 
Brookes; lasso ; Jerusalem llellvered, bk. 11L 

mos-qui - to, miiB - qui - to (qu as k), 
* inus -kit -to, s. [Sp. mosquito = a littla 
gnat; diniin. of vwsca; Lat. musca = a fly; 
Port, mosquito; Fr. moustique.] 

Entoni. : The popular name of various two- 
winged insects, having a long proboscis, with 
which they attack man, sucking his blood. 
They belong chiefly to the genus Culex, or sfe 
least the family Culicidae ; though Humboldt 
says that those 
of South America 
are species of Si- 
inulium (q.v.). 

The mosquito of 
the West Indies 
and parts of 
America ia Cider 
Mosquito. Mos- 
quitos abound 
also in the tropi- 
cal parts of tha 
Eastern World, 
and aro trouble- 
some too in tha 
Polar Regions. They ao much resemble each 
other in appearance aud coloring that tho 
number of species and their geographical dih- 
tribiitioii have not been perfectly determined. 
It is the female mosquito which attacks man. 
In hot weather mosquitoes often uppear ia 
great swarms, particularly ia places where 
standing wnter atlords them convenient 
breeding places, and their bito becomes 
an intolerable nuisance, the poisonous efecis 
often continuing fur several day s. “ Mosquito 
curtains” of tine gauze are the only effectual 
safeguard Hgainst them. In some countries 
the natives smear themselves w ith oil or grease, 
or sit lu the sntuko of smouldering fires, os a 
protection against them. Scarcely any jmrtof 
the earth is free from these pests. [Culex.] 

mosquito- bar, «. A net to ward off 
mosquitoes, gnats, and other living insects. 
It is usually a canopy, surrouiniing the bed. 
but is sometimes applied to the windows and 
doors to exclude outdoor insects from a room. 

mosquito canopy, mosquito-cur- 
tain, mosquito net, $. Nets or curtains 
of gauze to keep oil’ mosquitoes. 

mosquito -fleet, t. An assemblage of 
small vessels. 

moss, *mos, * mosso, *. [A S. metis; cog. 
with l)ut. mos; led. ru»si ; Dan. mos; Sw. 
mvssa; Gcr. moos; M. II Ger. mos, mies; 
(J. 11. Gcr. mtos ; Russ, makh ; LnL museu*; 
Gr. /io<r*ov (moschos) — a youug slioot.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense ns II. 

"A erut there wm, v*llh hoAry wv»i o'rrvmwn." 

UartH I'larenumL 

2, A bog, n soft moorland : os, Chat Mow. 

II. H'tany: 

1, bVo. ; A populnr nnmo for any plant of 
tho orders Bnacesc (Urn-musses), Audrvaecui 
(rfjdit - mosses), J iiiigerinaiimaceic (Sc;ib*. 
jiioj»M‘s) or LycopiMluienc (Club-mosses) (q.v.), 

2. N;*c. : Any member of the order Bryacwu 
(q.v.X 

** Masses aih) AmtnrAc*wi — f.indley ; InirvdL to Bot. 
fed. sr\l i> ms. 


boiL bO; potit, ; cat, 9c!!, chorus, £hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a.} ; expoot, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-cian, tian = shan. -tion, -slon — shun ; -^lon, -jion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = eh us. -bio, -<Uo, Ac. = bpl, d^L 


3, (/’/.)•• The uUiimco Mu scales (q.v.X 

Black or S|>nnish moss la TUlondsia 
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vsnoeides (a bromel-wort) ; Can ary- moss Par- 
vidia perlata, a lichen ; Ceylou-iuoss. Fiocaria 
Candida , an algal ; * ldle-moss, various fulia- 
ceous tree lichens ; and Reindeer-moss, Caw - 
9i yet rangiferina, a lichen. ( Treas . of Hot.) 

moss-agate, s. 

Min.: A variety of chalcedony (q.v.), en- 
closing dendritic and moss-like tonus of 
chlorite and “green -earth," which are some- 
times mixed with sesqtiioxide of iron. 

moss animals, s. pi. 

Zool: A popular but perfectly correct name 
foi the Brynzoa. It is a literal readeriog of 
their scientific name. 

moss-berry, a. 

J Bot : (Jxy coccus palustris. 

moss-bunker, *. [Menhaden.) 

moss-campion, s. 

Bot. : Silene ucunlis , a British alpine plant. 

* moss-cappcd, a. Capped with moss. 

moss-clad* a. Clad with moss ; covered 
with moss, as with clothing. 

moss -crops, a. 

Bot. : Eriophorum vaginatunu 

moss-grown, a. Grown over with moss. 

" One old mots^rown wall.’' 

Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. 11 

moss-hag, s. A pit and slongh in a mire 
cr bog. (Scoiai ) 

** A sour fit o' tbe batts wi‘ setting amang the wat 
moss-hays —Scott - Old Mortality. c\s vlii. 

moss-land, $ Land overgrown with peat- 
moss, but not so wet as to be a bog or morass. 

moss-pink, a. 

Lot : Phlox subnlata , a dark purple flower 
introduced into England from North America 
in 1706. 

moss-rose, s. 

Bot : A garden variety of Rosa cent! folia , 
the Cabbage or Provence Rose. It owes its 
p pillar name to its moss-like calyx. 

moss-rush, s. 

Bot.: J uncus S‘pmrrosus, a British rush, with 
a ligid stem, four to six inches high. 

moss-trooper, s. A common name for 
the marauders who infested tha inosse 3 or 
borderland of England and Scotland previous 
to the union of the two kingdoms. 

*' There was still a large class of moss-troopers, whose 
calhug *as to plunder dwellings aud to dm*© away 
whole herds of Cattle.' —Macaulay . Mat. Eng . cli. lii. 

* moss-troopery, s. The practices of 
the moss-troopers 

** Much moss-troopery and horsestealing.-— Carlyle: 
Letters <t Speeches uf Cromwell, nl. loi 

mossed, a. [Eng moss; -td.\ Covered or 
overgrown with moss. 

" An oak, whose boughs were mo* ted with are.” 
Ehakcsp. . As 1’ou Like It, iv. A 

moss-l-ness, s. [Eng. vwssy: -?i-.*ss.] 

1. The quality of being mossy or overgrown 
with moss. 

2. A mossy substance or growth. 

"Their down or mossiness healetb carbuncles." — 
P. Holland ■ Plime , hk. xxm., cb_ vL 

moss ot'-tlte, s. [Named after Prof. Mos- 
sotti ; suff. -dc (Min.).] 

Min, : A light-green, radiated variety of 
aragonite (q.v.), containing about seven per 
cent, of carbonate of stroutia ; the green 
colour is due to the presence of copper. 
Found in the Lias of Gerfalco, Tuscany. 

mos sy, *mos-sie, a. [Eng. moss; -y.] 

1. Covered orovergrowa with moss. 

" A violet by a mostv stoue. * 

Wordsworth • Poems on the Affections. 

2. Resembling moss. 

most, * maste, * m caste, * meste, 

’ moost, ‘mooste, 'moste, a., adc., a 

s. [A. 8. inrrst ; r<>gn. with leel. mc*tr; Gcr. 
meist ; Goth, uuiists ; But. & Bari. rae&sf.J 

A. As « dj. : Greatest in any way. 

* I. In size or bulk. 

" Which is the leeste of all sedis, hot whnnne It hath 
woxeu it is the mooste of all wortia." — Wycltfe: 
Matthew x ill. 

*2. In extent. 

3. In number ; most numerons. 

*’ ASiaylius' triumph was referred to the most num- 
ber of \ oice* uf the people. '—.Vurth . Plutarch, p. 218. 


* 4. In quality, degree, or intensity. 

" lie [this dukl wa* cornea almost to the touu. 
lu all hU were and in hit mate pride." 

Chaucer C.T, 896. 

* 5. In rank, position, dignity, power, ac. ; 
highest. 

" To which they all repaired . . . both most and least" 
Spenser : P 1 V. ah ». 

B, Asodverb: 

1. Iq the greatest or highest degree; in a 
very great or high degree ; to the greatest 
exteot ; mostly, chiefly, principally, 

“ He hadde a mooste derworthe seme."— Wydijft; 
Mark xii. 

2. Most is nsed with adjectives and adverbs 
to fonn the superlative degree, as more for the 
comparative • as, most like, most glorious, most 
fully. Double superlatives were formerly 
used ; as in Shakespeare, most boldest, most 
dearest, most stillest, Ac. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The greatest or greater number ; the ma- 
jority. (In this sense used with a plural verb.) 

2. The greatest value, quantity, amount, de- 
gree, extent, or effect, (Often with the.) 

** To you I owe the most ” 

Shakesp . . Merchant qf Tenice, L 1. 

* 3. Highest in rank ; the greatest, the chief. 

II (1) At most : At the farthest, at the latest, 
at the outside. 

" Withlu tlila hour at most. 

I will advise you." Ahnkesp. . Macbeth lit L 

(2) The Most High: The Almighty. 

-most, suff. [A double superlative : A.S. 
superlatives, -ma, - st , as in uti/tosf, inatasf, fore- 
most] (For dcf. see etym.] 

* mostc, r.t. (Must, r.J 

*mos-tic, *mos-tick, s. IMahlstick.] 

mostf-ly, adv. (Eng. most; - ly .] For the 
most part ; for the greatest part ; chiefly, 
principally, mainly. 

" il.iuy of them, mostly young apprentices, were 
appreaeuded."— Macaulay . Hist, Enj.. cb. vui. 

mos-tra, s. [ItaL] 

Music: A direct ( A sign, suggested 

by Avison, for pointing out to a performer 
the entry of a particular point or subject. 

* most -what, adv. (Eng. most , and what.] 
l or tha most part; principally. 

*mot(I). t. [Mote.] 

mot (2). * mott, s. [Fr.J [Motto.] 

I. A wiuy, clever, or pithy saying; a bon- 
mou 

* 2. A motto. 

" Reproach is stamp'd laCollatlouV face, 

A iid l aiquiu * eye uiuy read the mot afar.” 

shukesp . Lape qf Lucrt.ce, 830. 

t naot'-a- 5 iI, s. (Lat. motoxilla.) A bird be- 
iunging to Uie genus Motacilla (q.v.). 

mot-a-^il'-la, s. [Lat.= a water wagtail.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Motacillid® (q.v.). Motacilla lugubns(or 1'ar- 
reilii) is the Lied Wagtail, common in Britain, 
raier on the Coatmeut ; M. alba the White. 
M. boarula the Gray, M. Jlava the Gray headed, 
and A/. Ilayi , Itay's Wagtail. These ail are 
British. Sometimes the la*t two are trans- 
ferred to the geuus Budytes. 

mot-a-gil^H-dse, $. pi. [Lat .motacilla); 
fein. pi. adj. suff. -idie.\ 

Ornith. : A family of passeriforra birds, 
sub-order Friogilliformes, or of the order 
lnsessores and Ilia sub-order Dentisostres. 
Tl»e innermost secondaries of the wing are 
of extreme length, neaily equalling the pri- 
maries. In tins there is an attinity to tiie 
Larks. The Motacillulae include tha Wag- 
tails aud the Pipits (q.v ). 

mot-a - 5 il-li -na3, a. pi. (Lat. motacill(a ); 
fem. pi. adj. suff. - imv .] 

Ornith.: In some classifications a sub-family 
of 8ylvida», co-exteQsive with tbe family MoU- 
cillid* (q.v.). 

* mo-ta -tion, S. (Lat. motatio t from moto f fre- 
quent. of movco = tu move.] The act of moving. 

md-taz'-i-litc, s. [Mutazilite.] 

* mote (I), * moot, * moote, s. (Fr. mot.] 
The note or blast blown oa the horo at the 
death of the deer. 

" VVitid three motes upoa the horn.*— Scott .* I van- 
hoe, cb. xxxiL 


*mote (2), s. (A.S. mdt t gandt =a meeting. 1 
(Moot, «1 

1. A meeting; an assembly, especially oqq 
for deliberation : often in composition, as 
wardmote, folkino/e, Ac. 

2. The }dace where auch a meeting was 
held ; a moot-liilL 

* mote-bell, «. The bell rung to summon 
people to a mote or meeting. 

mote (3), *mot, ‘moote, «. [A.S. mM ] A 
particle of dust, s speck, a spot; anything 
proverbially small 

" These eudless cambers, swartntai; round. 

Aft thick aft idle moles iu »uuuy my." 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, L 29. 

* mote, V i. (Mioht, r-l 

mot'-ed, a. [ Eng mote (3), a.; -ed.] Contain- 
ing motes; filled with motes. (Used priuci- 
pally in comiiositioo.) 

**Tbft thick- moled soclieatn Uy 
Athwxrt the cJiaiubers, and tbe day 
Wa» sloping toward hift western bower." 

Tennyson : Mariana, 78. 

"moto’-lirig, * moat -ling, s. (Eng. mote 
(3), s. ; dimui. suff. -ling. 1 A little mote. 

’* A crowd of mo-itling* burn* 

Above our beads.' Sylvester : l ocation, 936. 

md-tcl'-la, 8. [Mod. Lat, from Genevan 
montaile. or moutellc , prob. from Lat. mustela. 
(LittrL) j 

Ichthy.: Ruckling; a genus of Gadidae. 
The body is elongate, covered with minute 
scales. Two dorsal hus, one anal, and caudal 
separate. A band of teeth in the jaws sod oa 
the vomer. Eight species are known, from 
the coasts of Europe, Iceland, Greenland, 
Japan, the Cape of Good Hope, and New Zea- 
land. They are of small size, sud chiefly 
distinguished by the number of their barbels. 
Tha Five-bearded Rockliug (MoteUa mustela ), 
tha Four-bearded Rockling (.U. cimbria), aud 
tha Three-bearded Rocklings (J/. fricirr/uxfa, 
macrophthalma , and maculala), are British. 
Gunther considers M. glauca, the Mackerel 
Midge, to be the young of M. macrophthalnuita. 
Yarrell makes it a separate species, aud it is 
sometioies placed ia a separate genus. 

mo-tet’, mo-tett', S. [Fr., from Ital mottetto 
— a ditty, a verse ; dimiu. of moffo = a motto 
(q.v.), from Lat. muttum = a mutter, a grunt.] 

Music: A vocal composition in harmony, set 
to words generally selected from the Scrip- 
tures, or to paraphrases of the sacred writings. 
The inotctt was, atone time, a varied treatment 
of a given theme similar to the poem called ia 
Spanish a " moto.” Like the madrigal, the mo- 
tett was at first set to words of a profane charac- 
ter, and there are ecclesiastical decrees extaofc 
forbidding its use in church. Metrical psalms 
and hymns, in which the several verses are 
sung to a varied setting, are called motetts in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and many sacred 
cantatas of unconnected movements are also 
similarly named. 

moth, * mothe, * moththe, * mouth©, 
* moilghte, s. [A.S. vwdltdhc, mohdhe ; cogu. 
with But. mot ; leci moiti ; Sw. mdtt = a mite; 
Ger. vi otic — a moth.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

"Neglected heaps we lu by-comer* lay, 

W bere they become to worms nml moths a prey.* 
Dryden : Art of Poetry. 

*2. Fig.: Auy thing which gradually eats, 
consumes, or wears away anything. 

" If I be left behind, a mAh of peace.'* 

Sh'lkc4 v. Othello, i. A 

IL Entom. (PL): Formerly a distinction was 
drawn between Moths called Phala?aides, or 
Lepidoptera Nocturna, &c., and llawk moths, 
Sphingidcb, or Lepidoptera Crepuscularia, &c. 
Now both are united under the head Hetero- 
cera (q.v.). The antenna taper to a point. 
Tiie insects fly duriog the night or during 
twilight. They are, as a rule, less brightly 
coloured than butterflies, fctainton divides 
them into nine groups : Spliingina, with four 
families; Bombycina. with twelve; Noctnrna, 
with twenty-six ; Geometrina, with seventeen ; 
Pyralidina, with sixteen or seventeen ; Tor- 
tricina, with nine or ten ; Tineina, with fif- 
teen ; and, Pterophovina and Alueitina, each 
with one. He estimates the known British 
species at 1910. They may be captured in 
nets, or by attracting them to sugar dissolved 
in water or beer and spread upon trees, or to 
a light, or they may be reared from tha cater- 
pillar state. 


Kate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
#r, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, o© = c ; ey = a ; qu =. kw. 
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moth blight, *. 

Fit tom. • Various 8|x*cip« of the genus Aleu- 
rodes, which, though ho mopte rous, is so much 
akin to the l.**pidoptrra, that both Linnaus 
aiui Kt-mimur placed it iu that order, They 
Might plant* by attacking them. 

m^th-cieada, s. 

Luton. {PL): The homopterous family 

Fla tii lie, which have the wings generally 
covered with a white farinaceous powder, like 
the scales on the w ings of moths. 

moth gnat, s. 

KtUom. : A dipterous Insect of the genus 
Bychoda. They have curiously ciliated wings. 

moth hunter, s. Ooa who hunts moths ; 
ftn entomologist. 

t moth-mullein, s. 

Bot . ; Vrrbascum Bluttnria, a pink-flowered 
plant, with the hairs of the filaments purple. 
Naturalized iu Kent, Devon, and Cornwall. 

moth patch, a. A dark-colored spot on 
the skin ; a liver-si>ot. 

moth-trap, a. An attachment to a bee* 
hive t«i catch the moth— miller, es it Is fami- 
liarly called — whose larva builds its web ici the 
hive and destroys the colony. 

* moth -eat, i\t. (Eng. and eat.] To 

eat or consume, as a moth does a garment 

moth' eat-en, * mothe-eat-en, o. (Eng. 

«i ulti, and eaftn.J Eaten by moths. 

" Your gunueuts are mothcatcn.' — James v. X 

t method, a. [Eng. noth ; *«f.) Moth-eaten. 
" With motheU mi»l dropping arms hung." 

Hrownnvj . Fuructlsus. tv. 204. 

■moth'-en, a. (Eng. t noth; *cn.] Full of 
moths: moth-eaten. 

“We r*ko not up old*;. tnouldle. end mothen parch- 
meates.*"— Fu/*e.- Ayainst Alim il58i>l, l«. 125. 

tnoth’-er (l), * mod er, * mod-lr, *mood- 

cr, * med rc, a & «. (A.S. judder, viudor. 

viodur: cogn. with But. moeder ; leel. modhir; 
Iran. & Sw. modcr; Gcr. mutter; O. LI. Ger. 
mustur ; Irish it Gael, viathair ; Russ, male; 
Lith. mote; Lat mater; Gr. u/jnjp (meter ) ; 
feanse. fitnta, malri; ltal.,Sp.,& Fort madre; 
Fr. mere.] 

A. .da aiz&atantive: 

1. Lit. : A female parent, espec. of the 
human race ; a womnn who has borne a child : 
con dative of son or daughter. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. That which has produced anything; the 
source ur origin ; generatrix. 

*• Mother of Arm ! iu ouce of anna." 

llyron t C'lnlUe Harold. It. 47. 

2. One who assumes the place of a mother. 

3. The feelings of a mother; mutern&l In- 
■tinct or feelings. 

•• straight ell the mother In her aonl awakes. " 

Fojic : II otner ; Odyssey »L l%A 

4. A familiar term of address to an old or 
elderly woman. 

fl. A term frequently applied to an abbess, 
or IVmnlo head of a rcligioua or sembrdigiuus 
lnatiluUou. 

*• To give tho mother 
Notice of my affair.* 

EhaUsp. : Measure far Measure, L 4. 

* 6. The hysterical passion. 

** llow thu mother swells up Coward uiy liwirt." 

EhahcitjA, ; Hear, iL 4- 

B. As adjective: 

1. Acting or holding the place of a mother ; 
giving liirth or origin. 

•‘The king with Joy confessed his phu-oof birth. 

And uu his k inis HiitnUs Ins mot fur »-xi th.'* 

Fop* : U otner ; Odyssey xllL 404. 

2. Native, natural, inliorn. 

“As *e o«ll our Umt InintiiAge onr mother tougne, so 
w« uu»y n* Justly oill our Umt U*nq>ci* oor mother 
ft'irne : H'orAia, voL III., Uw. 6. 

II Olivious compounds : mother-bird, mother - 
goddess .. 

M (1) Mather Carctfn chickens: A nnme given 
by Htdloni to the various simcies ol Stormy- 
petrel. 

(2) Mother Ctirr\f% game: The Great Black 
Fulmar, found iu tho Faelilc Ocean. 

mother-cell, a 

Physiol. : A cell In which other cells are 
generated. 

mother-chureh, s. 

1. The oldest or oi Iglnnl church of a conntry. 


2. The church to which one belongs. 

3. The metropolitan church of a diocese, 
mother-cloves, s. pL 

Bot. : The flower buds of Caryophyllus aro - 
meUicus. 

mother-coal, s. (Mineual-cuaucoal.] 
mother-country, a 

1. One's native country. 

2. A country which has planted colonies In 
other lands. (Used iu speaking of its relation 
to its colonies.) 

3. A country, as the producer of anything. 

mother-gate, a. A lateral jiassage where 
a shaft intersects a seam of coal. 

mother-in law, * mothcre law, a 

1. The mother of one's wife or of one’s 
husband. 

2. A stepmother. 

“ The mine of a mofArr-fn-fmr souuded dreadful in 
my ears. 4 — Fielding; Amelia, bk. vu., ch. ii. 

mother-land, s. One s mother or native 
country. 

t Mother-maid, s. The Virgin Mary. 

•’Our hands to life* hard work arc la id, 

But our hearts uro thlue. meet M’.ther.maidf 

Faber: Oratory Humns. 

* mother nailed, a. Naked as at uirth ; 
stark naked. 

" Through this the mother-naked trooper introduce* 
his head aud neck ."—Carlyle . Eartor /tetanus, bk. L, 
ch. v ii. 

mother-of pearl, s. 

1. Zvol. £ Comm. : The in ten ml layer of 
oyster aud other nacreous or pearly shells. It 
is of silvery brilliance and indescent. This 
is due to the nlteinute layers ol carbonate of 
lime and mtiubruue. 

2. Entom. : A moth of the family Eotyda:. 

Mother-of-pearl micrometer : The micrometer 
of Cavullo. A thin, semi-transparent slip of 
mothcr-of-peurl, one-twentieth ut an inch wide, 
is ruled with line graduations, and mounted 
within the tube at the focus of the eye-lens of 
the telescope, where the image of the object is 
formed. The divided edge is brought into 
convenient proximity to the image. 

mother-of-thousands, *. 

Bot. : Linaria Cymbularta. 

mother -of -thyme, mother - of - 
time, s. 

Bot. : Thymus Serpyllum. 

mother -queen, a The mother of a 
reigning sovereign ; a queen-mother. 

mother-spots, s. pL Congenital spots 
and discolorations on the skin. 

mother-tongue, s. The tongue or lan- 
guage which was learned from one’s mother, or 
iu infancy. 

rt other- wit, s. Natural sagacity, wit, 
or genius, owing little tu instruction, but 
which was born with one, aud probably was 
Inherited from one's mother. 

mother’s-marlt, a A mole upon the akin. 
(Ndivus.j 

" moth'-er (2), 5. (M Armen.] 

moth'-er (3). S. (All ox tension of mud (q.v.) ; 
cf.'o. Dan. moddtr— (1) mud, mm,*; (*J) Ices, 
dregs; Dut motr; Gi r. xwmAt = mud, mould; 
mutter = dregs, sediment.] A thick shiny 
substance concreting in honors ; Ine lees or 
Rcum of liquors concreted, particularly hi 
vnicgnr. 

" .\r touching the mother or oi olleKiUuo 
F. Uliana ; Ft title. UU. XxuL, ch. OL 

mother-liquor, $. 

Chem. : Mot her- wnler. Tho portion of n 
mixed solution which remains niter tho less 
Soluble salts or oilier hodus have crystallized 
out. By concentration the mot In r-hquor may 
l»c made to furnish either n further yield of 
the same substance or n drposit of unoiln r 
nml more soluble body, according lo the 
character of the solution. 

mother -lyo, *. The liquid remaining 
aftei all the snlU that will readily cryululluu 
have been removed from a solution. 

mothor-of vinegar, *. 

Botany : 

I. (Jen. : A popular nnme fur various moulds, 


consisting of t imgals, such as Mueor, Penicfl- 
liuin, louud m vilify.. r. 

2. Spec. : Myeodama aceti, a fungal which 
causes acetous fermentation. 

mother-water, s. (MoTiiEn-LiQuou.) 

* moth’-cr (1), v.t. (Morn er (1), a) ^ j t: he 
or assume the place ol a mother to; to ai pt 
rts a son or daughter. (iSaid of a Wuinaii.) 

M Tli« uueen . . . would Imv© mother cd on ther 
Kk 1> '» child.' — H'jvcU : Letters. 

moth'-er (2), r.i. [Mother (3), a] To l-»- 
eniiie inolliery ; to become euueve led, As i..u 
Bcdiim ut of liquors. 

“ They olut their nuked lliuU w Itli mothered oil.* 

Oryacn : V*ry»t ; Otorjic l.i. CA1. 

* moth'-er-age (age xs 1 j), 5 . (Eng. mother 

(lj, s. ; -itge. J (^ee extracu; 

"Ft tin-, cause inamn^c u called niatrlux-ny, 
which aigimielh mo'heraye. Lecauie it uinUc» th 
niuthcri, which wire virgin* bcluio."— II. Hmt.h: 
Et nitons, p. IX (102X1 

moth -ered, a. [Eug. mother (1), e. ; *«i.] 
having a mother. 

" So Litbered on J so mothered.*— Observer, No €7. 

* moth -er hood, a lEng. mother; -hood.] 
The* state of beiug a mother. 

** What human thought enu njiprchcud 
‘1 hat mystery cl tnoUserhoua / 

H. 0. Rouelt* . Are. 

* moth' er-ing, s. (Eng. mother (1), s. ; 

A i I nal custom in England of visiting one's 
parents on M id-lent feuuday. Called also 
Mid-lenting. 

“ I’ll to thee a Bimuell hrinjr. 

■(iulust thou go &t a mo hi t ina." 

HerncK. lies per ulcs. 

moth'-er-leES, a. (Eng. mother (1), a. ; -fexs.] 
W’lthoutn motber; having be»rn deprived, by 
death or by dcseitiou, of one's uiuthcr. 

“At l>otli these tluiea were they motherless and 
heljjlea&c. Ln.vlnel, ch. *avi. (Nol«s.) (liCL) 

moth'-er-ll-UCSS, s. [Eng. motherly ; 

Tilts quality at being like a unit her ; kindness, 
love ; tender consideration for the wants of 
those connected with one. 

moth’-er-ly, a. &adv. lEng. mother{l),a. ;-(y.] 
A. As adjective: 

1. Like it mother; becoming or befitting » 
mother. 

“All beneath us by the wlo&» are cover'd 
Ot motherly huuiumty " 

Ii worth ■ Hxcnrsion. bk. v. 

2. Of or pet tai niug to a motber ; maternal : 
as, motherly autlioiity. 

* B. As adv. : In the wny that a mother 
would do. 

“ Th' nlr doth uot motherly alt on tho earth. 

*iu hatch litr fecasous, tmd five ai’ tin >cs liirlh." 
Lknute: A nut. of World; ftrst Anniversary. 

* moth' cr-some, a. (Eng. mother (l), a. ; 
•sohtf.J Jluttrnally anxious. 

“F.xeudo iuo If 1 aeeni over mothmome aim f< - llsti 
ebout lnm '—Mrs. 1 roit< je : J t-chuel Arm*iroity, 
ch. xv. 

moth'-cr- wort, a (Eng. mother ; -x rort.) 
Botany: 

1. The menthacoous genus Leonurus (q.v.); 
8]»ec., Leonurus C urdutca. 

2. Artemisia vulgaris. [Mucwout.J 

* moth'-cr-^, a. (Eng. mothsr (r\ a.: -;/.J 
Consisting id mothtr; toneri. .id like luoilu-r ; 
partaking of tlie nnlure n| n oilier. 

“ Is It n t enough to luftki- tin* cl. ,m »t Ihiuhl In t’'a 
World Ih.IIi h eld, m niul mother y l biernr nisir\ in 
Elutnuy, Sul, 11 , ch. xlx. 

meth’-^, u. (Eng. mof/i ; -y.] Full of moll, ; 
illie ted by llintliH. 

“ Hla hor«o Idji'd with all oMo mofhy muldle."— 
She Ue»/». . 1 nintuy <f the iihrsw, ul X 

•mo tif, A (Motive, a] 

1. A short group of doles, [riurr.r. a, II. 

0(1).] 

2. A subU'ct proposed far development ; a 

theme. 

* A l.rit-mntif: 

Mu sir : Guiding theiiu* ; a short pw*ngc <it 
melody <d marked ch.naetei , ilti stiatinx cer- 
tain personages, s tonlions, oi abstract id* is. 
in a ’.lory or drama, of which tho music is ib*' 
oi mitei Win i tliu sit o.i t tons lerm, «-r 
tin* jMUsmmgn apjuatH. or tin* |H.*iKi<nie e • ! 
Idea is tvicitvd to, tin* lell-lnotif is In aid. 

•mo tlf lo, a. |lJit. motu.i timtii ut ; facto 
» to make.] Producing or eauaiug motion. 


boil, b<fr ; p< 5 ttt, JolVl ; cat, 50II, eliorus, 9hln. bench ; go, feem ; thin, this ; Bln, ns ; expeet, Xenophon, exist. -Ir.g. 
-dan, tlon = shun, -tlon, -elon = shan ; -4! on. -alon ~ xhuxu -cloua, -tiouii, -Bio us - nhus. -bio, -<Uc, Ac. — b^L dpi. 
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motile— motor 


• mo'-tlle, a. [Lat. motus — motion.] Having 
an inherent power of motion ; applied to un- 
conscious objects, as certain orgausof plants. 

fmo til-i ty, s. [Eng. motil(e); -ity.] The 
quality of being motile ; inherent capability 
of motion. 

"Its motility or power of motion."— ThomE : 
Botuny (ed. lS;y), p. 10. 

mo'-tion, 4 mo-ey-on, s. [Fr. motion , from 
Lat. motion em, acc. of motio = a movement, 
from mot its, pa. par. of moveo = to move ; bp. 
Ui0ct07i ; Hal. vwzionc.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The ret, state, or process of moving or 
changing place ; a change of position ; a 
passing of a body from one place or position 
to another ; movement. The opposite to rest. 

"Soon alter four both armies were in motion."— 
Macaulay . Hut. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. The power of moving. 

"The vital spirits, which, born in arteries, 

Continual motion to all pai ts »lo bring." 

Davie s . Immortality of the Soul, s. 23. 

3. A single movement or act of motion, 

" Commanded by the motion of tlilne eyes." 

Shakesp. ; Sonnet H9. 

4. A manner of moving ; gait. 

" Would give an excellent motion to thy gait."— 
Shakes p. : Merry Wives of Windsor, ill. 3. 

* 5. Iuterual movements or workings. 

" Long I sat not. till my womb 

Prodigious rnotson felt." Milton * P. L„ 11. 780. 

* 6. Impulse communicated ; motive power. 

" Carnality ... Is the great wheel to which the 

clock owes its motion." — Decay of Piety. 

* 7. A movement of the mind, heart, or 
soul ; an internal impulse ; a tendency of 
the inind ; an inclination. 

"1 am always full of good motions, that come Into 
my Timid."— Banyan Pilgrim's Progress, pL l. 

* 8. Sense ; mental sight. 

" I see it In my motion .** 

Shakesp. : A ntony A Cleopatra, it 8. 

9. A proposal made or offered ; a proposi- 
tion : espec. a proposition moved in a de- 
liberative assembly : as, a raofion for the 
adjournment, a motion for a committee. 

10. The act of making a proposal or pro- 
position. 

* 11. The tnning of a musical instrument. 

* 12. A puppet ; a puppet-show. 

" He looks like . . . ons of these motions In a great 
antique clock, —lien Jonson : j 'very Man out if his 
Humour. 1 L 

11. Technically: 

1. Art : The change of plat \ position 
which from certain attitudes a figure seems to 
be making. 

2. Law: An application made to a court of 
justice by the parties to au action or their 
counsel, to obtain some rule or order of court 
necessary to the progress of the action. 

3. Med. & PhysioL : Evacuation of the con- 
tents of the bowels. 

4. Music: 

(1) The movement of a aingle part with 
refeieuce to intervals taken by it. Conjunct 
motion takes place when the sounds move by 
aingle degrees of the scale, c.g., C, D, E, F ; 
disjunct motion is when they move by skips, 
e.g ., C, F, D, G. 

(2) The movement of two or more parts 
with relatiou to each other. Similar or direct 
motion is when parts move in the same direc- 
tion either by single degrees or by skips; 
contrary motion is when parts move in op- 
posite directions; oblique motion is when 
one part remains stationary while another 
moves. 

5. Horol. : The train of wheels in a watch 
immediately concerned in the moving of the 
hands. [Movement.] 

6. Ntam-en/jine: 

(1) The cross-head in a locomotive. 

(2) The slide, slide-rod, and link of a loco- 
motive-engine. 

D 1. Laws of motion: Three principles or 
axioms laid down by Sir Isaac Newton : 

(1) If a body be staitcd in motion, and if no 
force act upon it, that body will continue in 
motion in the same direction, and with the 
same velocity. Of course this cannot be di- 
rectly proved by observation, no one being 
able to start a body in a } tuition of the uni- 
verse free from other bodies which will attract 
It, and if he could start it on in a vacant space, 
he could not watch its subsequent progress 
through infinite space and eternity. But 


the length of time during which tops will 
spin or tinely mounted pendulums will go in 
the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, cau be 
accounted for in no other way than by sup- 
posing the truth of the first law of luotiou. 
(Airy: Pop. Astronomy , pp. 21S-22J.) 

(2) Change of motion is proportional to the 
acting force, ami takes place in the direction 
of the straight line in which the force acts. 

(3) To every action there is always au equal 
and contrary reaction ; or, the mutual actions 
of any two bodies are always equal and oppo- 
sitely directed in the same straight line. 

2. Organic molecular motion: A kind of motion 
occurring in neaily all the internal processes 
iu organic bodies. It must exist to produce 
absorption, secretion, &<*. (See Todd <£ Bow- 
man: Physiol Anat. t i. 00.) 

3. Paralysis of motion : [AcinesiaI 

motion bars, $. pi. 

Steam-engine : Guide bars or rods. (Ameri- 
can.) 

* motion man, s. One who travelled 
with a puppet-show. 

"Ami travel wilh young Goose, the motion-man.’ 

Ben jonson : Aow Inn, L. L 

mo -t ion, v.t. & i. [Motion, s.} 

A. Transitive: 

]. To make a motion or significant gesture, 
or movement of the hand or head to, for 
guidance : as, To motion a person to a seat. 

* 2. To propose, to couusel, to advise. 

" Here's Uloster too. A foe to citizens ; 

One that still motions war." 

Shakesp. ; l Henry VI., 1. S. 

* 3. To design, to purpose, to iuteud, to 
meditate. 

" What I motion'd wm of God." 

Milton: samsun Ajonistes, 22 Z, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make significant motions or gestures 
With the baud or head. 

* 2. To make proposals ; to propose ; to 
offer plaus. 

* mo -tion-er, * mo-ci-on-er, s. [Eng. mo- 
tion; -cr.] unewho makes a motion ; a mover, 
au instigator. 

" Go<l the mocioner, the Autour. And the woorker of 
All goodness. '— £. r auf : 7o Queen Catherine. 

* mo -tion-ist, 5. [Eng. motion ; -isf.j One 
who makes a motion. 

md'-tlon-less, a. [Eng. motion ; -less.] With- 
out motion, at rest. 

" How motionless /—not frozen *eas 
More motionless. ' Wordsworth To A Butterfly. 

md-tive, 4 md-tlf, a. & s. [Fr. motif, from 
Low Lat. violiws = moving, animating, Irom 
Lat. mot us, pa. par. of moveo = to move ; Ital., 
bp. & Fort, mofivo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Causing motion ; having power to cause 
motion ; moving or tending to move. 

" Every motive argument used iu iuch kind of con- 
ferences .'—Hooker : Ecclcs. Polity. 

2. Having the power to move or change 
place ; capable of motion. 

* 3. Changeable, turning; not fixed. 

"Nature is motive in the quest ol 111, stated In 
mischief. ‘—fVZfAum Resolves, p. 10 . 

B. As stt&sfajifire; 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. That which moves ; a motive part. 

*' Her wanton spirits look out 
At every Joint and motive of her body." 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Crentida, Iv. &. 

2. That which moves or incites to action; 
that which determines the choice or will ; 
reason, inducement, cause, ground, inceutive. 

" Now I have motive to he hmv© J 
The sou of his neglected slue.' 

Byron : Bride of Abydos, 1. 12. 

* 3. A person who is the cause of aoytbiog ; 
an author. 

" Am I the motive of these tears?" 

Shakesp. Othello, lv. 2. 

4. The intent, design, or purpose with which 
a thing is done or made. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art: That which produces conception, 
invention, or creation in the mind of the 
artist when undeitaking a subject; the pre- 
vailing idea to which he endeavours to give 
expression in his work. 

2. Music: [Motif]. 

* mo’ tive, v.t. [Motive, s.] To give or supply 
a motive to ; to prompt, to move, to instigate. 


t mo -tive-less, a. [Eng. motive ; dess.] Hav- 
ing no motive, reason, object, or aim. 

" The motlve-huntlug of r motiveless malignity."— 
Coleridge ui A. Swinburne : Study qf Shakspere, cli. llL. 
p. 177. 

* mo -tive-less-ness, s. [Eng. motiveless; 

-7ws$.] Aimlessuess ; absence of motive 

" That calm . . . had changed into sick molii V*. 
ness"—0 Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. xxiv. 

md-tiv'-i ty, $. [Eng. mntiv(e); - ity .] The 

power of producing motion. 

"Thiukingand motivity the primary Ideas of spirit." 
—Locke : Human Cndersl., bk. in, Cii. xxm., J 18. 

mo ti’-vo, s. [Ital.] 

Music: The same as Motif. 

mot -lejf, * rnot-ly, * motte-lee, a. & *. 

[O. Fr. mattcle = clotted, knotted, curdled, or 
curd-like.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Composed or consisting of various col- 
ours ; variegated in colour ; parti-coloured. 

*' They that come to see a fellow 

In A long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 

Will he deceived."' .Shakesp, : Henry VIII. (ProLJ 

2. Dressed in motley or parti -coloured 
clothes. 

" A fool, a fool !— I met a fool 1" the forest, 

A motley fool." Shakesp. : As I'ou Like It, 11 ?. 

3. Composed or consisting of various dis- 
cordant elements ; diversified, various, hetero- 
geneous. 

"Where yon proud palace, fashion's hallow'd taue. 

Spreads wide her portals for the motey train." 

Byron : English Bards * Scotch Reviewers. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A dress of various colours; the parti- 
coloured dress of domestic fools or jesters. 

"That's as much as to say, I wear uot motley in my 
braiu . ' — Shake tp. . Tsoel/lh «V* glu, L 6. 

* 2. A fool, a jester. 

" Will you be married, motley / "Shakesp. ; At Fou 
Like U, uL 3. 

* motley-minded, a. Having the habits 

though uot the dress of a fool or jester. 

"This is the motley-minded gentleman."— Shakesp. : 
At Vou Like It, v. A. 

* mot-ley, v.t. [Motley, a.] To variegate. 

" With thousand dies He© motleys all the meads.'* 

Sylvester . A«e». 89. 

mot'-mot, s. [The Mexican name of a bin! 
described by Hernandez Avium B'ovie 

}Iisp. t p. 52, pub. at Rome, 1051. This was 
misprinted momot , anil gave rise to the Latin 
momotus (q.v.).] 

Ornith. : Momotus (Drisscn), Prionites (II- 
ligei). The best know n sprues is Momotus 
brasiliensis, (llhamphastos momota , Linn.), 
described by Wateiton under its native name, 
Houtou. From its geographical range this 
cannot be the original Motniut of Hernandez. 
The Motmots resemble the Bee-eaters, but 
the plumage, iu which shades of green and 
blue predominate, is not so brilliant. They 
are said to be solitary birds, or at most 
living in pairs aiming the gloomy forests of 
the neotropical region, where they sit on the 
underwood Dearly motionless, or jerking their 
long tails as they utter the cry “houtou," or 
something resembling it. Their ordinary fo»d 
is small reptiles, insects, and fruits. (Prof. 
A. Bcwton iu Encyc. Brit. f ed. 9th, xviL 3.) 

md-to, s. [Ital.] 

Music : Motion, movement, aa con moto, with 
spirited movement, keeping up the interest of 
the music. Hence con moto haa become a 
time-sigu, siguifyiug rather fast. Moto con- 
tinuo = continuous motion, the constant re- 
petition of a particular musical figure or group 
of figures. Moto contrario = coutrary motiou. 
Moto obbliquo = oblique motion. Mvlo retto 
— direct or similar motion. [Motion.] Moto 
prcccdente = at the preceding pace. Moto 
primo y at the first pace. 

md' -to -graph, ?. A telegraph- or telephone- 
receiver invented by Edison, which depends on 
the periodical diminution caused in the friction 
bctweeD two conductors in relative motion by 
the passing of an electric current through their 
point of conlact. 

in o‘ -tor, s. & a. [Lat., from motus, pa. par. 

of wioveo = to move ; Fr. inoleur. J 

A. As subst. : One who or that which 
moves ; a moving or motive power, as water, 
steam, &c. ; that which is a source or gene- 
rator of mechanical power; a prime- mover. 

"These hotlies. hems of a cougeuerous oature. do 
readily receive the impressions of their motor.*— 
Brovmc : Vulyar Errourt, bk il„ ch. 1L 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, 00 — 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• B. As t ulj . ; Giving, imparting, or produc- 
ing motion. 

motor oar, s. Any car that carries its 

owo propelling mechanism- 

motor-man, t. The man who operates 
the motor, as of an electric car. 

motor nerve, s. Any nerve which, hy 
exciting mu-culur contraction, etiecta move- 
ment. 

•mo tor'-I-al, n. [Kog. motor; - ial .] Giv- 
ing motion, inotory. 

mo tor path’ Ic, o. [Eng. motorpath(y) ; 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to motorpathy, or the 
movement cure. 

mo’-tor-path-y, s. [Lat. motor = a mover, 
ami Gr. (/*rt/ios) = sutfering.) 

Mai. : A system of attempted cure by exer- 
cising and regulating the motions of the body ; 
kincaipathy (q.v.). 

• mo'-tdr - y, a. [Lat. motorius , from motor = 9 
niover, a motor (q.v.). J Giving motion ; mo- 
tive : as, motary muscles. 

motcry nerves, s. pi. 

Anat. : The nerves which control motion. 
(Oiven.) 

’•mott, s. [Mot.] 

" mot-tcl-eye, a. & s. [Motley.] 

oiot-tett, s. [Motett.] 

.not'-tlc, v.t. (Motley.) Tn mark with spots 
or blotches of different colours ; to blotch ; 
to variegate. 

•• .I/O tiling the sea, their lAnUwiml barpe* rowed." 

Scott ; Don Roderick. Iv. 

• not" tic, s. [Mottle, r.) A term applied to 

mahogany and other woods employed in cabi- 
net-making which have a mottled appearance 
when polished, and to the characteristic color- 
ation nf the surface. 

mottlo - faced, mottled- faced, a. 

Having a mottled face. 

“The moitl.d-facml pcntleman epoke with great 
energy »ud determination."— Dickens : Pickwick, eh. 
xlill. 

not -tied (tied as told), a. (Mottle, v.] 

1. Ord. Ixmg. : Spotted, blotched, or varie- 
gated with different colours or shades of colour. 

2. Dot. : Marked wt 4 h blotehes of equal 
Intensity, passing insens.bly into each other. 
(Loudon.) 

mottlod-beauty, s. 

Fntom. : Bmirmia repandata ; a pale gray 
moth varied with brownish and dusky yellow. 
Found in Britain. 

mottled umbro, s. 

Entom. : A moth of the family Hyliernld®. 

m5f-td, s. [Ital., from Lat. muttum = n 
mutter, a gmnt, a murmur, from mutio, muttio 
=r to mutter, tn mumble. 1 

1. Ord. Ixing. : A word or short pithy aen- 
tenee or phrase, used to Indicate the tenor of 
that to which it is attached, or aa expressive 
of some guiding principle or Idea ; a maxim. 

" It the molloat n bishop eminent for hm piety 
and go>«l aiirk* In king Charlee the Second s reiKii. 
J mcr vi Dm et hrturr. Serve God <uid bo checrtul. — 
Addison ■ freeholder. 

II. Technically : 

1 A rt : Tho word or sentence used to mark 
the work of n particular artist. 

2. Her. : A word or aentence carried on tho 
scroll, and used In allusion to the name of the 
bearer, the deeds of his ancestor, or as ex- 
pressing some guiding principle or iden. 
Many family mottoes cron tain a punning iillu- 
aioii to their names, as Ver non semper vircl , 
the niotio of the Vernons ; Cavendo lulus, of 
the Cavendishes, &c- 

mottO-UlSSCS, 8. pi Bonbons or Btveet. 
meats wmpi>ed up lu fancy p: per *.nrp!g 
mottoea, lovo verses, Ac,, used at J >< i.ile 
parties. 

*m5t tood. a. [Eng .motto; -td.) navtngn 

motto. 

m5t* tram-ito, «. [After Mottmm St. An- 
drews, Cheshire, where found ; aulf. -ffe 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin, crystal- 
line encrustations. 1 lardness, 3 ; sp. gr. .V894 ; 


lustre, resinous; eolmir, black; when thin 
and seen by transmitted light, yellow ; streak, 
yellow. Compos.: vanadic and, IS 74 ; pro- 
taixi«le of lead, 57*18 ; protoxide of copper, 
20 39; water, 3 00=100. Found on Keuper 
Sandstone. 

•mot-ty, a. (Eng. mot(e); -y.) Fullof motes; 
consisting of motes. 

mou^h, v.i. [A variant of mich (q.v.).] To 
live a wandering life ; to live as a tramp or 
vagrant. 

mou-phar’-a-by, s. IFr.) 

Arch. : A balcony with a parapet, embattled 
or otherwise, and machicolations projected 
over a gate. It was originally intended to 
protect tlie entrance. 

mouphard' ( d silent), s. IFr.] A police 
spy. (Used as a term of contempt in France.) 

mou'-^hcr, s. [Eng. mcmch ; -er.) One who 
inouehes ; one who leads a semi-vagabond life, 
having no lixed home, and living by selling 
water-cresses, wild flowers, birds’ nests and 
eggs, and other things which may be obtained 
for tho gathering. 

mou-phetto’, s. [Fr.] 

Arch.: A hollow or canal sunk in the soffit 
of a corona to furm the larmier or drip. 

mou'-di-warp, mou '-die-wart, s. (Mold- 
wakp.J A mole. 

mouf’-lon, motif'- flon, muf-floh, s. 

LKr.,0. Fr. muijle, muijteron, prnli. from Ger. 
invffel = a kind of dog with large pendulous 
chaps. {Littrc.)] 

Zoo!. : Ovis musimon. n wild species of sheep, 
formerly common in Spain, now restricted to 
Corsica and Sardinia. It is about the size of 
a common sliee]), brownisl»-gray in colour, 
with a dark dorsal streak, anil a varying 
nmount of white oil the face and legs. Horns 
nre present in the males only, and the tail is 
very short. The m on Hon frequents the sum- 
mits of hills, in small herds, headed by an old 
ram, and is not. easily approached by the 
hunter. It breeds irecly with the domestic 
species (Oois a ries). (Ovis, Sheep.] 

* mought, pret. of v. (May, v.] 

mould (1), * moldo (1). s. TA.S. molded 
dust, earth, country ; cogn. with but. mul — 
dust, dirt; leel. mold = mould, earth; Dan. 
mu Id ; Sw. t null (for mufd) ; Goth. mutda = 
dust ; Ger. mull ; Prov. Ger. molt. From the 
aame root as Meal (q.v.).] 

I. Onlinury Language : 

I. Earth, clay. 

•* Al length their time was come, they were not loath 

To give their bodies to tlie family mould.’' 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

* 2. The earth. 

**8o riche * ch&nabre. .. ne»w (hay never* on mold* 
Sir Perumbras, 1,323. 

3. Fine soft earth, easily pulverized. 

4. Tho matter or material of which anything 
Is formed ; component substance; composition. 

*' Rather shun than atk tho fellowalilp 

Of kindred mould.” Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 

5. Iron mould. 

II. Technically: 

1. 1 hi. : The name given to any thread -like 
fungal, whether belonging to the Myphomy- 
cotes or the l’hysnniycetes, which arc found 
on bread, ink, gum, &e. 

"The malt made in Mimmer in apt to contract 

mould.”— Mortimer Husbandry. 

Brown, blue, or green mould is Fenicil - 
Ihtm glaucum ; another green mould is Jl/ near 
M ucedo. 

2. Ccol. : Vegetable aoil consisting of tho 
aurfaee stratum, whether of clay, gravel, Band, 
or rock, disintegrated by atmospheric iiillu- 
cnces ami muddied by the plants, first of 
lower, ami then of higher organisation, and 
by the animals which l side upon or pass over 
its Hurf.iee. Of all these animals the most 
potent tn netiou is the earthworm, whirl* 
elfects changes on the sutfoR of tlie earth 
second only to those jinnluecfl by polypes on 
that of the deep. (Eaiitiiwohm.] (So«* also 
Darwin : Vegetable Moult l t C Earthworms.) 

mould board, s. A curved plate ex- 
tending behind the *hnro, for overturning tho 
furrow-slbu*. Ploughs nre called right or left, 
according to the direction in which tho furrow 
a lice is laid. Double mtmld-bonrd ]»loog!m 


are those In which th*' breast is formed by 
two mould-boards meeting at an acute angte 
in front of the sheth, and turning tlie suil 
equally in each direction. 

mould (2). * moldo (2), s. (The d is cxcre»- 
cent, from O. Fr. motile , molle, mole (Fr. mouh). 
from Lat. modulum, arc. of vuelulus r= a mea- 
sure, astandanl.] (Model, Module.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The matrix in which anything Is cast. 

**Tbe hquur ore he droned 
Into fit moulds i>rc[«ircJ Mil'ou P L., xi. 571 

(2) A general term for patterns to work by, 
where the outline of the thing to be made h?a 
to be adapted to that of the pattern ; also 
applied to various torts containing cavities 
either for easting in, ns a bullet mould, or 
for producing various forma by beating or 
pressure. 

(3) A mould candle (q.v.). 

(1) A thing moulded. 

'•Think yoti this mould of hop«^mid fmr» 

Could hud uu ttnocher tlmu III* ~ 

Tenuyt t,t Two TofoM. 

2. Fig. : Cast, form, shape, character. 

*• Wh«t crentimf't tlivre iiilmhit. of "hut mould, 

OrisuUsLmce, how endued, mid »lml thv*r i>ower." 

MUlon . P. U. li. 355. 

IL Technically: 

1. A not. : A fontanel or apace occupied by 
a cartilaginous membrane situated at tha 
nngics of the liones which form the skull in • 
human fa?tua and a new born child. 

2. Building: A frame to give shape to a 
structure, as in tho Janlding of houses in con- 
crete, beton. clay, cement, &c. 

3. Founding: Moulds for casting are nf 
several kinds: (1) Open moulds into which 
the metal is poured, the upper surface of ths 
fluid metal assuming the horizontal position. 
Such arc ingots and some other objects. (2) 
Close moulds of metal or plaster of Paris, wit a 
ingates by which the molten metal cnteis. 
Such nre the moulds fur inkstands, cannon- 
balls, bullets, type, and various other articles 
made of lead, tin, zinc, and their alloys, which 
fuse at a moderate heat. (3) Close moulds of 
sand, in which articles of iron, brass, bronze, 
&c., are cast. This is the ordinary foundry 
work, mid includes machinery, stoves, ord- 
nance, and the multitude nf articles of do- 
mestic and agricultural hardware. 

4. Cold-beating : The package of goldbeater's 
skin in which gold-leaf is placed for the third 
beating. It Is first enveloped in vellum, 150 
leaves, with interposed ribbons of gold, one 
ineli square, forming a knteli. Tlie pieces, 
spreading to the size of the vellum, ai« cut 
into four pieces ami interleaved with gold- 
beater’s skin ; t>00 pieces amt their skin form 
a ahoder, for the second beating. Being again 
divided into four pieces, they are again inter- 
leaved with goldbeater s skin ; making 2.400. 
These nre. divided into three packages of S00 
ench, called moulds , ami receive the third 
beating. 

5. Paper - making : Hand -made jmper is 
made by a mould and deckle (q.v.). The 
mould is an open, square frame with a wire- 
cloth bottom, and a little larger all round 
than the required sheet of paper. 

6. Tlastering: A thin board cut to a pattern 
and used in forming cornices, «ke. 

7. Shlpbuild. : A full-sized pattern of tho 
same figure and dimensions as tho moulding 
aide of the piece which it represents. Tho 
mould may be of skeleton form, nml may 
servo fur several frames. It Is usually a thin 
plank cut to the form of a ship-timber, and 
serving as n templet for scribing the timltcm 
for tho workmen who saw, hew, and ad/e 
thorn into shape. 

mould-blacking machlno, s. A mn- 

chino by winch a loam-mould is blacked to 
give it a thin carbonaceous surface ; the solu- 
tion la known ns black-wash, and la usually 
put on by n hand-brush. 

mould board, s. 

Founding: A board on which thn natteru 
lies while being rammed ; a follow. board (q.v.). 

mould candle, *. A caudle formed In ■ 
mould. 

mould cistern, *. 

A’lipor-wuilruip ; 

1. The vnt which receives tho dripping* 
from the sugar-bmvea. 


ooil, b 6$ ; p<STlt, Jtfxfrl ; cat, 50II. chorus, $hln. bench ; go, gem ; thin, Jills ; sin, 09 ; oxpeot, ^Conophon, exist- ph = C 
-elan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -si on — shun ; -lion, -$Lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac, => bpl, dpL 
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2. A tank in which the moulds are aoaked 
after being used. 

mould facing, s. 

Casting : A fine powder showered upon a 
pattern before covering the latter with loam, 
and intended to increase the smoothness of 
the face of the casting. 

mould loft, s. A large room in a ship- 
building yard, in which the several pails of a 
ship are drawn out in tlieir proper dimensions 
from the construction drawings. 

mould stone, s. 

Arch. : The jamb-stone of a door or window. 

mould- turner, s. A maker of metal 

frames or shapes. 

mould (1), v.t. A i. (Mould (1). *•] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cover with mould. 

2. To cause to become mouldy : as. Damp 

nmtlds cheese. 

* B. Intrans . ; To contract mould ; to be- 
come mouldy. 

mould (2). v.t. [Mould (2), «.) 

1. To make or form into a particnlar shape ; 
to fashion. 

** Moulded they seemed for king* of gt uit nice.’ 
Scoff.* Don Roderick, xlr. 

2. To knead, as bread. 

•mould a-ble, a. [Eng. mould (2), v„ ; -ahfc.] 
Able to be' moulded ; capable of heing moulded. 

“The differences of figurable and not figumhle, 
mouldablo and not mo uldable, are plebeiau notions. 1 '— 
Bacon: Nat. But., § 64G. 

mould e-haert, s. [Mollebart.) 

m3nld'-er, s. [Eng. mould (2), v. ; - er .) One 
who moulds ; spec., one who is employed in 
making castings in a foundry. 

“The making of the mould from the model ... Is 
simojy the work of any moulder or skilled plasterer." 
— CiutelTi Technical Educator, pt x.. p. 205. 

moulder’s clamp, s. 

Founding: A frame by which the parts of a 
flisk are tightly secured together, ready for 
the pouring of the metal into the mould. 

moulder’s-flask, s. 

Founding: The frame containing the monld 
in which metal is poured in casting. 

moulder’s-table, s. 

Founding : A bench at which a workman 
s’ands in moulding small objects. 

mTUld'-er, v.i. A t. [A frequent, from mould 
0). v.) 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To be turned to dust by natural 
decay ; to perish in dust ; to crumble. 

“Thou shalt uot moulder uudeplored." 

Cow per : Deuth of Damon. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To perish ; to waste away gradual ly. 

“When this fiery mass . . . shall moulder cold and 
low.” Byron' Childe Barold. til. 27. 

•2. To diminish gradually. 

“Finding hia congregation moulder every Sunday, 
and hearing what was the occasion of it. he resolved 
t «give hia parish a little Latin in his turn." — Addaon: 
Sjtceta'or, No. 22. 

B. Trans. : To turn to dust. 

“The natur.il histories of Switzerland talk of the 
fall of tho<e rocks when their foundations have been 
mouldered with age." — Addacm : On Ituly. 

* mould’-er-y, a. [Eng. moulder, v. ; -y.) Of 
the nature of or resembling mould. 

DQDUld'-X-ncss, s. [Eng. mouldy; -ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
mouldy ; mould ; mouldy growth. 

“ His few Greek hooks a rotten chest contain'd ; 

Whose covers much of mou/diness complain d " 
Dryden : Juvm/tl, sat. iii. 

2. Bot . : Aspergillus, » genus of Fungals. 

mould mg, P r • jxir., a., A s. [Mould (2), r.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <0 particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of forming or casting in a mould. 

2. Anything cast or formed in or as in a 
mould. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. Aroft. ; A term applied to all the varieties 
of outline or contour given to the angles of 


the various subordinate parts and features of 
buildings, whether projections or cavities, 
aui h as cornices, capitals, bases, door or 
window jambs and heads, Ac. There are eight 
sorts of regular mouldings : viz., the ovolo, 
the talon, the eyma, the cavetto, the torus, 
the astragal, the scotia, and the fillet. 
These mouldings are not to be used at hazard, 
each having certain situations adapted to its 
reception, to which it must always be arulied. 
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Thus, the ovolo and talou, from their peculiar 
form, seem intended to support other im- 
portant mouldings or members ; the cyma 
and cavetto, being of weaker contour, should 
only be used for the cover or shelter of other 
parts ; the torus and astragal, bearing a re- 
semblance to a rope, appear calculated to 
bind and fortify the parts to which they are 
applied ; the use of the fillet and scotia is to 
separate one moulding from another, and to 
give a variety to the general profile. The 
ovolo and talon are mostly placed in situations 
above the level of the eve ; when below it, 
they should only be applied as crowning mem- 
bers. The place for the scotia is universally 
below the Lvel of the eye. When the fillet is 
very wide, and used under the cyma of a 
cornice, it is termed a coron3 ; it under a 
corona it is called a band. The curved con- 
tours of mouldings are portions of either 
circles or ellipses. In Norman architecture 
tha mouldings were almost universally rounds 
and hollows variously combined, and fre- 
quently broken up into zigzag lines. In 
English architecture of the Middle Ages the 
mouldings are bolder. 

2. Joinery : A mode of ornamentation by 
grooved or swelling bands, or forms follow- 
ing the line of the object. There are nu- 
merous varieties, as the bead, the astragal, 
the cavetto, the echinus, the fillet, the fascia, 
the ovolo, the ogee, the cyma, the recta or re- 
versa, the quirk, the bolectiou, Ac. A mould- 
ing is said to be stuck on or laid on, according 
to whether it is made on the edge of the frame 
or on a detached slip. 

3. Af in. : The ore found on the top of veins 
near the surface of the ground. 

4. Shipbuild. : Giving the correct outline 
and depth to ship’s timbers, Ac. It is oua 
part of the operation of forming (q.v.). 

moulding-board, s. [Mould-board.] 

moulding-box, s. 

Fund.: A flask in which the sand is 
rammed. 

moulding-crane, s. A crane for handling 
moulds and flasks in a foundry. 

moulding-edge, s. 

Shipbuild. : That edge of a ship’s frame 
which comes in contact with the skin, and is 
represented in the draft. The other edge is 
the beveling-edge. 

moulding file, $. A file with a concavity 
adapted to dress ami finish moulded surfaces. 
It is made by a swage, and afterwards cut. 

moulding-frame, s. 

Founding: The templet by which an object 
is shaped in loam-mouldiog. 

moulding hole, $. 

Founding: The cavity in the floor of a 
foundry in which large castings are made. 


moulding-machine, s. 

1. Plastic- work : A machine for the manu- 
facture of composition-moulding. 

2. Sheet-metal I Forking: A kind of rolling- 
machine for moulding sheet-metal to shape 
for cornices, balusters, and other purposes. 
It consists of a pair of rollers of connteri art 
form, between which the sheet of metal is 
passed to give it the required outline. 

moulding-mill, s. A planing-mill for 
shaping timber. 

moulding-planes, s. pi. Joiners’ planes 
for making mouldings, and having various pat- 
terns, or concave and convex holes to form 
parts of mouldings ; such as hollows aud 
rounds. Match-planes. 

moulding-plough, 5. A plough with two 
mould-boards to throw the aoil right aud left; 
a ridging-plough. 

moulding-sand, s. A mixture of sand 
and loam for making moulds for casting. 

moulding-saw, s. One or a number of 
circular saws for blocking out strips for or- 
namental mouldings. The strips are fed re- 
peatedly to the saw at different angles, and 
the general outline of the desiied moulding 
approximated. The work is generally com- 
pleted by revolving planes. 

mould-warp, s. [Moldwarp.] 

mould’ -y, a. [Eng. moiiM(l)s. ; -y.] Covered, 
overgrown, or tilled with mould ; musty, mil- 
dewed ; of the nature of or resembling mould. 

“A dungeon wide end horrible, the walla 
Ou all skies furl'd with mouldy damps." 

Addison : Milton $ Style imitated out of .Eneid liL 

* moule, v.i. [Fr. mowfer.] To grow mouldy ; 
to mould ; to waste away. 

“This white top writeth min olde yeres : 

Mm herte is also tnouded as iu it ho tea. 

Chaucer. C. T.. 1 , 887 . 

mou’-lin, s. [Fr., = a mill (q.v.).] 

Ceol . ; A waterfall which hollows out for it- 
self a chasm or channel iu a glacier, ultimately 
breaking through it and carrying with it Irag- 
ments of rock, gravel, Ac., tu lower levels. 

mou-lln-agc (ago as ig), s. [Fr.] 

Silk-man. : The operation or process of twist- 
ing and doubling raw silk; the last dressing 
of silk before it is dyed. 

mou’-line, mou’-lin-et, s. [Fr.] 

1. The rope-winding drum of a hoisting 
machine. 

* 2. A portable apparatus carried by cross* 
bow-iuen for winding up their bows. 

3. A kind of turnstile. 

mouls, s. [Mools.] 

moult, *mont, * mout-en, *mout-yn, 
v mowt, 'molt, t’.i. A *. [Lnt. vmta = to 
change ; Fr. mucr = to luoi-.t.] 

A. Intrans. : To cast the feathers, hair, 
skin, horns, Ac., as birds and other animals; 
to mew. (Seldom used except in reference 
to the shedding of feathers by birds. Prof, 
Owen, however, employs it of the Arachnida. 
the Crustacea, the Epizoa, aud the lusecta.) 
(Invert. Animals (1S43), p. 390.) 

“ RohilvredbreaflUf, after their moulting, grow to b« 
red again hy degrees."— Bacon: Nat. Bat., $ WI. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To shed or cast, as birds. 

" So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery, 
and your secrecy to tne king and queen moult no 
feather."— Shakesp. : Bamlet, it. X 

2. To change, to get rid of. 

** We all moult our names iu the natural course of 
life."— Southey . The Doctor, eh Uxx. 

* moult, *molt, s. [Moult, v.] The 3ct oi 
process of moulting or casting the feathers, 
hair, Ac. 

*moult'-en, a. lEng. moult; -rn.] Being in 
the state* of moulting or casting the feathers: 
having moulted. 

"A clip- winged griffin, and a moulten raven. ' 

Shakes/}. : l Benry IV., liL L 

* moul-ture, s. [Multure.] 

*raoun, v.i. [Mowe.] 

‘mounch, "mauuch, v.t.& i [Munch.) 


moulding-loam, s. 

Founding : The mixture of sand and cl3y 
used in loam-niouhling. 


mound (1), s. [A.S. ?nimd = a protection; 
cogn. with 0. Fris. mund, mond = a protector, 
a guardian ; O. H.Ger. mnnt = a protection, a 


iate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
•r, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », co = c ; ey = a ; qu = lsw. 
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prottctor; Ger. vormmul = a gunidtau. Tho 
form and meaning of t lie word haw been in* 
flueneed liy nur.yt, with which, however, it la 
not nearly connected.) 

* 1. A protection, as a body of men. 

** Uo weudo . . . with swithe cret mounde" 

Pvlit. Sony*. i». ISO. 

2. Something raised as a protection or de- 
fence : as a bank of earth or stone, an artifi- 
cial elevation of earth ; a rampart, a fence. 

*• J»t*w nil the wins of warlike Greece »iir round 
1 lay (Jcaliuctl loud'. mid en*t »i lnl^My mound.” 

Pope. Homer ; Oxlyitey xxiv, 

3. A natural elevation, resembling an arti- 
ficial heap of earth ; u hillock, a kuoll. 

• 1. A barrier, a emb, a limit. 

"Such rut hruke through all moundsot law.'— Sow th : 
Pennon*. 

mound birds, s.jn. 

Ornith. : The same as Mound-builders, 2. 
mound builders, s. pi. 

1. Anthrop. : The name given to a prehis- 
toric race, formerly inhabiting tne Mississippi 
Valley, who have left some veiy remarkable 
earthworks as their only memorials, for even 
tradition is silent on the subject. The best 
known gmtip of mounds is near Newark, 
Ohio, and consists of 41 elaborate earthworks, 
hi the form of a circle, octagon, and square, 
and enclose an area of about four square 
miles, on the upper terrace, between two 
branches of the Licking River. Scattered 
over the same plain, and crowning the neigh* 
bou ring hills, are numerous tumuli or mounds, 
evidently erected by the same |>eop!c that 
built the larger works/' The human remains 
found in these mounds are usually so much 
decayed as to preclude the recovery of a single 
bone entire. This fact Squicr and Dnvis 
regard as evidence of the great antiquity of 
the mounds, since in England, where the moist 
climate is mnch less favouiitble for the preser* 
ration of such remains, perfect skedetons 
have been fun ltd after being buried eighteen 
hundred years. ( Marsh , in Amrr. Jounw 
Science, July, 18GC.) Wilson does not attribute 
to them ao high an antiquity : 

" But while the moiiwl.buildm /ire essentially pre* 
historic, According to nil New U\>rM chronology, tlieie 
U nothing mi the disclosure* hitherto umde calculated 
tonugjicxt (or them ail extremely remote era . . The 
probability rather la that the ruin* ol Clark's Work 
on Fort An* lent may match lit antiquity with those 
cl Ell. lamia Norman keeps, and even that their 
builders may have lingered on into centuries nearer 
the age ol Columbus."— PrehUtoric Man, 3UI, 322. 

2. Ornith. : (See extract). 

"The Meg* pod I idie (or mound-builders) are another 
roost reitiarkahle and anoinalotta group of hltila. 
H'uiA/c*/. {i+y. Hitt. A ninuii*. j. 393. 

moTtnd (2), s [Fr. monde ; from Lat. mun- 
dus = the world.) 

Her: A ball or 
glolie, the sign of 
sovereign authoiity 
and majesty, and 
forming part of tho 
regalia of an cm* 

} >eror or king. It 
a surmounted by a 
cross and encircled 
with a liotumitai 
band, from the up* 
per edge of which 
springs a semicir- 
cular hand, both 
enriched with pre- 
cious stones. 

•moiincl, v.t, (Mound(I), *.] Toforlify with 
a mound ; to f nee in. 

" Brush the* hanks that mound our alleys " 

Drayton: Mute t Klysinm, NymphnlS. 

*m6ilnd’-cd, a. (Eng. mound (1), s. ; *ed.) 
tilmpcd like a mound ; possessing n mound. 

* m<nlnd-l<$ss, a. (Eng. mourn l; dess . J With- 
out a mound. 

Liftin' sccr, s. [A corruption of monsieur 
(pv.).] (For dr f. seoctym.) 

mdunt, i*. (A.S. ntiiNt, from Lat. mnntem , 

aceiis. of mnnazz. a mountain.) 

I. Ordinary I.auguoge : 

1, A high liill; a mountain. (Now only 
used In poetry, or as an attributive to a itatiiw : 
as, Mount Vesuvius, Mount Sinai.) 

2. A mound, a fence ; a bulwark for defence 
or attack ; nn embankment. 

** He in lull L s«*e a lint m/MiHh they ha*l to short time 
Cant, and whnt aimmhvr there wo* of warlike sold kr*." 
— A noily* Httl of Turku. 


3. A means of mounting ou horseback ; an 
aid to mounting. 

4. That which one mounts; a horse, with 
the appurtenances necessary for riding. 

5. A sheet of paper, cardboard, Ac., upon 
which a drawing is placed. It is generally of 
larger size than the object placed on it, and 
of a tint that will Hid its general etfect. 

* G. A bank. (Cf. Motif -de-pich?.) 

These examples confirmed me In a resolution to 
put tirtli that p MJ r t»i -nt God hath pi veil iue. not to 

P articular exchanges, hut to Ijauksor moi./itj of pcii*:- 
inty, which will not break."-*AJcoii. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fort. : A cava! ier(q.v.). 

2. Her . ; The representa- 
tion of a mound or lull 
covered with grass and oc- 
cupying the bottom or base 
of the all f eld. It is usually 
represented as bearing a 
tree. When depicted greco 
it is called a mount-vert. 

H (1 ) Mount-greccd, mou nt 
in degrees : 

Her. : Mounts cut in the form of ate pa. 

(2) Mount-mounted: 

Her. : A mount with a hill upon it. 

modnt, * mont^en, 4 mount-en, r.i. & t. 
(Fr. monterz= to mount; from motif = a hill, 
a mount (q.v.) ; Sp. uwtUar; Ital manta re.] 

A, /ufronsifire : 

1. To rise up ; to rise on high ; to ascend. 

" Doth the eaple mount up at thy command, and 
make her neat on high SC— Job Iil 27. 

2. To climb up. 

** Ucrewlll Talliot mount.'' 

Shakesp. .* 1 Henry F/„ 11. L, 

3. To rise ; to tower; to be raised or built 
to a great height. 

” Though Mb excellency mount up to the heaven*, 
and hi* head reach unto the clouds, yet he shall 
perish .” — Job xx. 6. 

4. To bo mounted upon anything ; specif., 
to get or bo on horseback. 

" Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed." 

Shakesp. Richard It., V. 2. 

5. To amount ; to rise in value or amount : 
as, The expenses mounted to a largo auin. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

L To raise aloft or on high ; to lift np. 

“The (lend looked up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft. ' Milton : I \ L., lv. 1.014. 

2. To climb; to ascend ; to go up to, or on. 

•* Mount thou my hone, ami hide thy spurs in him. 
Till he have brought thee np to yonder troops." 

Shakes p . ; Julia* Ccesur, v. 3. 

* 3. To form a path up. 

" The stair* that mo/mr the Capitol ' 

Shnkcsp. Cymbelinc, 1. ft. 

f 4* To copulate with ; to cover. 

5. To put, or place on ; *perif., to furnish 
witlt a horse or horses for riding. 

" Union* the ad.ige roiut ho verified. — 

That beggar*, mounted, run their horse to death.” 
Shaketp: S Henry I'/., 1. 4. 

6. To raise Into position, or place in readi- 
ness for service ; to prepare for use or service ; 
to make ready. 

“ Let Franco and Enel and mounf 
Their battering cannon charged to the mouths." 

Shakcip. : fiiuy John, 11. 

7. To cover, or set round with a mount or 
act ting of something necessary, useful or or- 
namental : ns, To uuwiif a drawing— that Is, to 
set it in a frame or ou a sheet of paper, card- 
board, &c. ; To mount a diamond— that is, to 
put it in a setting. 

8. To carry as nn equipment ; to be fur- 
nished or equipped wiili; as, A fort mounts 
twenty guns. 

• 0. To raise in rank, degree, or position. 

” He wo* diiblwd mid mounted from his owns menno 
rank* to the title of n kUitf.“«-»V/>ced.' Hut. Great 
Hr it., bk lx , ch. xx. 

II, Technically : 

1, Micro* : To arrange microscopic objects 
for permanent pieservalion. In the dry and 
Uicoveied stnte they are sometime* mounted 
on discs of cork, leather, or p.i*tel>o.ird. with 
a coating of Innip hlnck. They may l»e alllxeil 
by marine gluo or Canada lialsnm. JSoiim 
must be mounted in liquid placed in glass 
co 1 Is. (Crijh th *{• He nfrry). 

2. /Vioif. : To pre| are for representation on 
a stage : as. To mount a play. 

•J To montif pmirrf : [Gi ahd, *., ^ (3)J. 


moiint - a-blo, o. (Eng. moi/n(. v. ; 

Able to be mounted ; capable of being mount* d 
or ascended. 

mount’-ain, * mont-alnc, * mont-ayn- 
• mont-ayno, * mont eync, * mount 
alnc, 'mount ayn, * mount-ayne, -'t. & 

a. (O. Fr. mou (a 117 nr, monfauie (Fr. uwntagne), 
from Low Lat. montanea, moutnnn =a nioiiu- 
t. in ; ffoin l>nt. monMiiic* = mountainous; 
from mni« (genii, monfix) = a mouutajn ; Sp. 
mnutana ; ltal. moafay act.] 

A, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A large or very high hill; a large mnsr 
of earth rising to n great In iglit above the 
level of the adjacent land ; a high elevation or 
prominence upon the earth’s surface : a high 
mount. 

" It seemed sonro mountain rent and riven, 

A channel (or the stream had given. 

St-ff Knkeby. 11 7. 

2. Somelliiug of very great bulk ; soina- 
thing very large. 

“1 shonhl have Wen « mountain ol mummy. 
Shake) p . Merry H'ipcj of Windsor, ill. ft. 

3. A kind of wine. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geog. : Mountains usually exist in chains, 
the highest lieing the Himalayas. Kinchin* 
gunga (2S.17G feet) was considered the highest 
till the discovery, in Dec. 1843. of Mount 
Everest (2‘J,002 feet). The Andes conic next. 
Their highest peak is Sorata (25.207 feet). Tho 
highest peak in North America ia Mount Logan, 
io l?i itu-h America, near Alaska (19,500 leel). 
The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe, 
Mon at Blanc (15,744 feet) being the loftiest 
peak. Parallel to a leading mountain chain 
there are in somo cases two others of 
inferior elevatiou, one on each side. Thus, 
parallel to part of tho Himalayas are 
the i5i wall k Hilla, or Sub- Himalayas, of in- 
ferior elevation to the central chain. la 
studying the geography of a country, the 
mountains or hills claim attention first, for 
from them flow the rivers, and the direction 
of these regulates the position of the towns, 
the most powerful factors in political geo- 
graphy. 

2. Geol . ; In 1833 M. F.lie de Beaumont pub- 
lished the hypothesis that a variety of inde- 
pendent mountain-chains have been thrown 
up suddenly at particular periods, and that 
all such chains which lmve risen contem- 
poraneously are parallel to each other, though 
widely apart, tiir Ohas. Lyell controverted 
these views, and proved that every great 
mountain is the result, not of one upheaval, 
but of many. (LyJl : I'rin. of Geol., ch. xi ) 
The composition of the different parts of a 
mountain regulate its form ; trappean rocks, 
for instance, tending to make one or more 
table-lands with precipitous aides, and granite 
a rounded top. (Volcano.) 

B, d* adjective : 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, & mountain ; exist- 
ing, growing, or living on mountains ; u.it unit 
to mountains : as mountain goats, mountain 
air, Ae. 

2. Full of or covered with mountains : as. 
mountain districts. 

3. Like a mountain in sizo or bn lie ; of ex- 
traordinary size or bulk ; very large. 

H (1) The Old Man of the Mountain ; (l)The 
Imamu Hnssau ben Snbhnh el Hmuniri. (2) 
Sheik Al Jebul, ITiuco of the Assassins. 

(2) The Mountain: 

Fr. Hid.: A name originally applied to th© 
extreme democratic party in the llrst French 
Revolution, from tho circmustanee of their 
occupying tho highest Rents in the hall of tho 
National Convention. The term is still npplied 
to the more advancex] section of tho demo- 
cratic party. 

•J Obvious compound* : .\fm/»itat'n-omy. 

mountaiM-cft'jf, m»*u i tain -eagle, mountain- /food, 
mountain -vum/, moufttafn-mMf, mouii/<n'n*yn». 
mouiittt n-/« (fi, mountain-ride, mountain-tap, 
moiiMtain-tarrrnf. Ac. 

mountain ash, *. 

lint. . I’yrus A ucnjHiria, r tree, ten to thirty 
feet high, with pinimte leaven, corymboso 
coinjimind cymes of cream-white flowers, and 
scarlet U'iticn with yellow flesh. Wild In 
moitnfnliiouR ^isiricU of F.uropc. (‘allc/l «!«.» 
the Ih/wuii-l ree. ummeuiin, n nearly ulli< <] 
species, has purple frull. 

mountain avons, *. (DnYAR.; 




MOUNT. 


bolL b<J^; ptfilt, cat, ^cll, chom», 9bln, ben^b; ko, feem ; thin, this; Bln. as; ©xpeot, Xcnonhon, exist, -In.9% 

-dan, -tlan = slian. -tlou, -ston — sbOn ; -(ton, -ston = zbiln. -clous, -tlous, -stous — ehtis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b?l, del- 
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mountain e er — mounteb ank 


mountain barometer, s. A portable 
barnmeter designed lor measuring vertical 
heights above the sea. It is, consequently, 
more carefully made and accurately adjusted 
than the common barometer* 
mountain-bat, s. 

Zool. : Emhallonnra monticola, a social bat 
from lava, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippine 
Islands. It is about an inch and a half in 
length, with a tail half an inch long. General 
colour, chocolate-brown, lighter beneath. 

* mountain billow, s. A wave of ex* 
tra< military nr unusual size. 

"Thus, when a jnountiiin-bi1l r >v) loams Mid raves." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xvil. 310. 

mountain-blue, s. A native carbonate 
of copper, which is liable to chaugeita tint to 
green if mixed with oil, 

mountain bramble, s. 

Bot. : The Cloudberry (q.v.). 
mountain-bunting, s. 

Ornith. : The Snow-bunting. [Plectro- 
phanes.] 

mountain-cat, s. The wild cat. 

" Like mountain-rat who tfimol# her young. 

Full at Fitz-Jnmes'a throat he sprung." 

Scott : Lad;/ of the Lake, V. 1*. 

monntain-chain, s. A chain or range 
of mountains. 

" To the east are wild mountain-chains . " 

Longfellow - Discoverer of the A'o rth Cape, 

mountain-cock, s. (Capercailzie.] 
mountain-cork, s . 

Jlfiu. : A variety of asbestos (q.v.), suffi- 
ciently light to lloat ou water. Called also 
Mountain -leather, 
mountain crab, s. 

Zool. : The genus Gecarcinus (q.v.). 
mountain curassows, s.pl. 

Ornith . ; The sub-family Oreophasinae (q.v.). 
mountain - damson, s. [Damson, s. 

i a), (^).j 

mountain deer, s. The chamois. 

*• It Is a tisk of iliniht and fear 
To aught hut go.it or mountafn-deer." 

Scott ; Lord of the /ties, W. g. 

mountain dew, s. A name sometimes 
given to Scotch whiskey, as having in former 
times often been secretly distilled io the 
monn tains, away from the prying eyes or the 
excise officers. 

" Bread, cheese. Mid mnuntnin-dew were Hbenlly 
provided. "—Edinburgh Even. Con rant, J*u. 22, 182L 

mountain-dulse, s. [Dulse, (2).] 
mountain-ebony, s. (Baubinia.I 
mountain eyrie, s. A nest on the top 

of a mountain. 

'‘The hird of Jove 

Fierce from hi# mnuntalnrr/ri* downward drove." 

Pope Homer; Odyssey xix. 630. 

mountain-finch, s. 

Ornith. ; The Bramble or Brambling-finch, 
Fringilla montifringilla. 

mountain flax, 5. 

Jilin. : One of the popular names for ami- 
anthus (q.v). 

mountain-foot, s. The foot or bottom 
of a mountain. 

"Upon the rising of the mountain-foot." 

Shakcsp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. % 

mountain goat, s. [Mazama.] 
mountain-green, s. 

1„ Min. : (Malachite], 

2. .Bot. .* (Mountain-prior]. 
mountain hare, s. 

Zool. : Ltpus varidbilis, an inhabitant of the 
northern paits of both hemispheres; it re- 
places the Common Hare ( Lepus europcevs) in 
Ireland and parts of Scotland. Ears and tail 
short, the summer -coat fulvous -gray, be- 
coming white in cold climates in the winter. 
Absent from Central Europe, reappearing ou 
the Alps. Called also the Northern Hare. 

mountain-head s. The top of a moun- 
tain. (U'ordsioortA. ; Thorn.) 

mountain - high, adv . (Mountains- 

high] 

mountain-holly, s. (Holly, s. %.) 
mountain-howitzer, 5 . 

Ordn. : A short, light piece of ordnance of 


large calibre, to fire shells and case-shot, but 
not solid shot, with small charges of powder. 
Once consti ucted of cast-iron, bronze, or 
wrought iron, but uow superseded by small 
Steel or “ screw " guns, which are in two parts, 
and screw together. 

"The mountain-howitzer, the broken road . . . 

Porteud the deed# to come." 

liyron . ChUde Harold, L 5L 

mountain-laurel, s. 

Bot. : Kahnia latifolia, one of the Rhodo- 
dendreae. 

mountain-laver, s. 

Bot. : A gelatiuous Alga of the genus Pal- 
ladia. 

mountain -leather, a. [Mountain- 
cork.] 

mountain-limestone, s. 

Geol. : A term introduced by Mr. Win. Smith, 

*■ the father of Euglisli geology, ” to designate a 
series of oJeareous rocks called by Conybeare 
carboniferous limestone. The term mountain 
implies that, England where, in one place, 
according to Prof. Hull, it is 4,000 feet thick, 
it rises high above the surface, constituting 
precipices, &c. It is often cavernous ; it is well 
developed in Derbyshire, South Wales, and 
Somerset. Typically it is massive, well-bedded, 
light bluish gray, reddish, or black in colour, in 
some parts homogeneous, in others crystalline. 
In Scotland it separates into thin calcareous 
strata, alternating with yellow and white sand- 
stone, dark shale, and seams of coni and lime- 
stone. In some places the mountain lime- 
stone is composed mainly of oroken encrinites, 
in others of foraminifera, corals, bryozoa, &c. 
Of mollusca . 334 lamellibranchs, 200 gastero- 
poda, with various pteropoda and cephalo- 
poda, have been found in it; and more than 
seventy species of fossil tisli. It was de- 
posited an ocean which cxtemled ss far 
as the bnited States, Canada, and Arctic 
America. In addition to the value of moun- 
tain limestone for turning into lime, it con- 
tains valuable ores of lead, ziac, &c. It also 
receives a good polish, and makes a fine 
marble. (Carbon iFEnous-svsTEM.] 

mountain-linnet, s. 

Ornith. : Linota m outturn, distinguished from 
the Common Linnet and the Redpoles by the. 
greater length of its tail, nml by its reddish 
tawny throat. A winter visitor to the south- 
ern parts of England ; bnt it breeds in the 
north, in Scotland, and in the Scottish islands 
every season. (Yarrell.) 

mountain-liquorice, s. 

Bot . ; Tri/olinm alpinuv 1 , the roots of which 
have the sugary flavour of liquorice. 

mountain mahogany, s. 

Bot. : Be tula lenta. 

mountain-meal, s. The aame as Beroo - 
MEHL (q.V.). 

mountain-milk, s . 

Min.: An amorphous, soft variety of car- 
bonate of lime, resembling chalk, bnt lighter, 
more pulverulent, and harsher to the touch. 

mountain-mint, s. 

Bot. : Pycnanthcmum vvontarvum, and the 
genus Pycuauthemum. The species are Aineri- 
caa. 

mountain-moss, «. 

Bot. : The genus Selngo, 

monntain-parslcy, ft. 

Bot . : Selinma oreosclinum. 

mountain-pepper, a. 

Bot. : The seeds of Capsicum, ftinalca. 

mountain pride, mountain green, s. 

Bot . : A West Indian nauia for Spathelia 
simplex. 

mountain-rice, s. 

Botany : 

1. A variety of the rice plant; grown in 
various mountainous parts of Europe aud Aaia. 

2. The genus Oryzopsia. 

mountain-rose, s. 

iSot. : .Rosa alpina. 
mountain-soap, «. 

Min. : The same as Oropion (q.v.J^ 

mountain sorrel, s. 

Bot. : Oxyria, a genus of Poiygorraceffi. 


mountain-sparrow, s. 

Ornith. : Passer montanus , the Tree-aparro* 
(q.v.). 

mountain-spidervrort, s. 

Bot. : Anthericum scrotinum. 
mountain-spinach, s. 

Bot . <£ Hort. : Atriplex kortensls, cultivated 
near Paris, as it formerly was in Britaiu, for 
the leaves which are used as spinach. 

mountain stone parsley, #. 

Bot. : Athamanta libanotis. 
mountain-sweet, s. 

BA. : ACanadiau name for Ceanothus a/ntri- 
canus. 

mountain-tallow, s. 

Min. : The same as Hatch ettine (q.v.). 
mountain tobacco, s. 

B t. <£■ Hort. : Ar?iica viontmux, a composite 
plant, a native of Switzerland. (Arnica.1 

mountain-wood, s. 

Min. : A brown, wood-like mineral formerly 
referred to asbestos, bnt most of thia is oow 
included under pilolite (q.v.). 

mountains-high, adv. To an exceeding 
height : as, The waves were runuiug mountains- 
high. 

mount'-am-eer, s. [Eog. mountain ; -ter.] 

1. One who dwells among mountains. 

"The knowledge th.it he could brinr Into the field 

the claymores of five thousand hf.U heathen mouu 
taineers."— Macaalug : Hist. Eng . ch. xlll. 

2. One who climbs mountains ; one who 
practises or is fond of mouutaineeriug. 

mount -ain-eer, v. i. (Mountaineer, s.] To 
climb mountain for anmseinent or for scien- 
tific purposes. (Generally found ia the pro- 
seut participle or participial uoun.) 

* mohnt -ain-cr, s. [Eng. mountain; -er.) A 
mountaineer. 

* moilnt'-am-ct, s. (Eng. monufabt ; dimin. 
sutr. -rf.] A little mountain, a mouut, a hil- 
lock. 

"Two fair mountainrts In the pleasant vale of 
Tempe." — Sidney : Arcadia, hk. L 

mohnt'-ain-ous, * mount-an-ous, a. [O, 

Fr. montnigneux, from montaigne = a mount- 
ain (q v.).] 

1. Full of mountains : hilly. 

"And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland." 

Scoit . Jlarmion, 1L 18. 

* 2. Inhabiting mountains. 

"The remnant . **« Ignorant and mounfaiuoui 
people.” — con ‘ Etsnys ; 0/ Vici\utude of Things. 

3. Like mountains ; exceedingly large ; huge. 

" The mountainous billows rikI capricious galesof Its 
Antarctic seas.”— Macaulay . Hitt . Eng., ch. xxiv 

* 4. Exceedingly great. 

" Mountainous error too highly heaped." 

Shakesp. Conolanut, IL S. 

* moilnt’-am-ous-ncss, «. (Eng. monnfain- 
oas; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
mountainous. 

" Armenia is so called from the mountalytousness ol 
W'—Cr ere wood. 

* moilnt'-an9e, 5 . [Mount, v.) Amount, 
quality, degree, extent. 

*• Of al the renieimut of al mjm other care 
JJe aette 1 uought the mountuume of a tare.* 
Chaucer: V. T, 1.572. 

* mollnt’-ant, a. [Fr. montant, pr. par. of 
vionter = to mount.] Raised on high; lifted 
np. 

" Hold np. you sluts. 

Your aprons mmtiiMnl.' 

Shakesp : Ttmou of Athens, Iv. 8, 

moilnt -e-banlc, * mount ! -banke, s. & 

a. [ltal. rwm/amfranco, from O. ltal. vionta in 
banco — a mountebank, from mon/are = to 
mount, and t»auco = a bench.] [Mount, Bank.] 
A* As substantive : 

* 1. A quack doctor ; one who nicnnted on 
a bank or bench at a fair, or on some other 
occasion of public concourse, to proclaim the 
virtues of the drugs which he had for sale. 

"To hear mountebanks bnranpue. to see bears danca, 
And to setdo.es Htoxen."— Macaulay Hat. Eng., ch. tu. 

2. A boastful and false pretender ; a quack, 
a charlatan. 

*• Ours parcelled out. m thine hare ever been. a 
God s worship ami the between. 

Coir'Wr : Progress of Error. 156. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or, wore, wolf, worX who, son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sa, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


mountebank— mouse 
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• B. As adj. : Quack, false, sham. 

"Much like to tl»«e mountebank chlrurgtau*." — 

F. Uolland Plutarch's Morals, p. 139. 

* moilnt'-e-bank, v.t. & i. [Mountebank, s.) 

A, Traits. : Tp cheat by false boasts or 
pretences. 

M I'll mountebank their love*. 

Cog their heart* (rum tltciai.' 

Shakesp: Conolanus, lit 3. 

B. Intrans. : To play the fool. 

"This |»llry maiuttebankiny ouvk." 

Cotton • UurU*iu« upon Burlesque, jj. 221 

•moTinf-e bank-cr y, a. [Eng. mounte- 
bank ; -cry.] I lie principles, practices, or 
hahit.s of mountebanks ; charlatanry, quackery 

** The only true expnHeiit( «]yet untried (whilst all 

Others are rX|*T>in<?rit«-d to l-v but mere empirical atale 

mountebank* ry).' Hammond : Works, lv. t 609. 

* mount -c-b\nk-ish, a. [Eng. mounte- 
bank ; - Uh .] Like or befitting a muuutebauk ; 
juggling. 

" Some hocum-pocua mid rnounffftunArliA trick*."— 

B ’well ■ Parly of Beasts, p. 67. 

* mount'- e bank ism, s. [Eng. mounte- 
bank ; -wm.) The satne as Mountebank Env 
(q.v.). 

mount’-ed, ;xt. par. & a. [Mount, t?.J 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Raised up or placed on anything high ; 
apecif., on horseback, riding. 

2. Secured or placed upon a mouut, as a 
picture. 

11. Her. : A term npplied to a horse bearing 
a rider, and also to the placing of a cross, Ac., 
upon steps : as, a cross mounted upon greees or 
degrees. 

* mounted-andrew, s. A merry-andrew ; 
a mountebank. (Davies.) 

mounted patrol, s. A body of armed 
men patrolling on horseback. 

mounted poliee, s. Police who serve 
on horseback. 


•mount-en auncc.s. [Mountance.] 
Amount m vain* 1 , quantity, or extent. 

"She hud hot rid the mountenaunce of a flisrht." 

bpenser F if., V. vi. M. 

mount -er, s. {Eng. monnf, v. ; -er.] 

1. Oue who mounts or ascends. 

"Such uhnldcxitss waa never *hown ; 

They w*r« two gallant mounters " 

Brnyton : tfymphfdii ?. 

2. One who mounts ornaments or sets : as, 
a mow ntcr of drawings. 

* 3. An animal mounted ; a monture. 

•moilnt'-ie, s. [Mounty.] 


m JUnf-ing, pr. )>ar., a., & $. [Mount, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <0 particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of ascending or rising od high ; 
ascent. 

2. The act of getting ou horseback. 

3. Tho act of furnishing or setting with a 
mount ; the setting of a gem, drawing, &c. 

4. A setting, as of a gem ; a frame, as of a 
picture ; a back stilleuing or support, as of a 
print, map, Ac. 

5. The harness tackle of a loom. 

6. Tiie carriage and tackle of a picco of 
ordnance. 

7. The ornamentation of tho stock of a 
fowling -piece. 

8. The fastening of a piece to bo turned on 
the mandrel of a lathe. 

9. The picpari ng an object of natural science 
for microscopic observation. 

10. The angle which the slot in tho stock of 
a plane makes with the sole, whereby the 
angle which tho bit,” or iron of the plane, 
makes with tho htnlf to be planed is regulated. 

11. (PI.) Harness furniture. 

mounting board, mounting -pa- 
per, s. Ihe same as Mount, 1. o. 


■ moTint’-irig Ijf, adv. [Eng. ntAiinfinp ; dy.) 
bo as to mount ; by rising or mounting. 


" |I)lr»|wt! («r Jtiy. 

8o mounting! y, I touch'd thcnUr-. 

Ah n it ny e r . Old Bate, 1L I. 


* moilnt -let, s. [Eng. mount , s. ; dimin. suff. 
-fcf.) A little mount or mountain ; a hill. 

"Tho*e mowy mountlets through which do creep 
The milky river*, that Are inly bred." 

P. Fletcher Christs Victory & Triumph. 

* moilnt -y, * mount-ic, s. [Fr. montie, from 
monter = to mount.] 

Hawk. : The rise of a hawk in the air after 
its prey. 

"The 9j»ort whtcli Kiuullun would »hcw to Zclniruie, 
wo* the mounty of a heiou."— Sidney : Arcadia, Uk. t 


C. As etifcsfa nitre; 

1. Tim act of grieving or lamenting; gnef, 
sorrow, lamentatiou. 

"So the day* of wrr]M»p and mourning tor M«««* 
were euded. —Leuterouomy XXXIV. 6. 

2. The customary dicss worn by mourners. 

"No Athenian, through my uuin, errr put co 
mourning. — Lunghome . PlutarJi ; Pericles, 

mourning- coach, s. A coach draped 
in black, mid drawn by black horses, used at 
funerals. 


mou-rir l-a, s. [From mnurirt, the native 
uame of Mourirut guiunensui.) 

Jiot. : The typical genus of the tribe Mouri- 
riacoa* (q.v.). It resembles Melastoma, but 
lias not its conspicuous ribs. 

rnou rir- l-e -re, $. pL [Mod. Lat. mouriri(a); 
Lat. lent. pi. adj. suff. -etc.) 

Hut. : A tribe of Melastomace®. 

mourn, * morno, * mourne, # murn, 
* mumc, v.i. A t. [A.b. murnan , meornan 
— to grieve; cogn. with Iccl. mornu ; Goth. 
maurnan ; U. Ii. Ger. murnan. l-'ruiu the 
same root as Murmur (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To grieve, to sorrow, to lament; to ex- 
press or feel sorrow or gnef ; to be sorrowful. 

" Aud when the wife of Uriah heard that Uriah her 
husband wiw dead, she mourned for her hushamL" — 
2 Samuel xi. 26. 

2. To wear the customary habit of sorrow ; 
to wear mourning. 

" We mourn iu hlnck, why mourn we not In blood? ” 
Bhakesp. : 1 Henry VI., i. 1. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To lament, to grieve for, to bewail, to 
deplore. 

* 2. To utter in a mournful manner or voice. 

" The love-lum nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad *caig niourneth well." 

AUU on Com us, 235. 

* mourn, s. [Mouhn, v.) Mourning, sorrow. 

" A pretty feat to drive your mourn away.' 

Greene Looking-glass for London, p. 12 E 

* mourno, s. [Fr. monte.] [Morns.] 

i. The head of a tilting lance. 

"Ills lances «were coloured with hook* near the 
mourne.' — Sidney 

2 The cud of a staff 

mourn er, s. [Eng. mount,- -er.) 

1. One who mourns, grieves, or laments at 
auy loss or mislortune. 

“ While Trojan ca|»tiveu here thy mourners stay, 

W veil all the night, and murmur all the day. ' 

Pope Uonu r ; Iliad xvm. 399. 

2. One who follows a funeral. 

"Like to mourners carrying forth tln lr dead." 

tlrnyton ■ Barons' IV'u rt, bk. vi. 

* 3. Anything suited for or used at funerals. 

* mourn’-cr-css, s. [Eng. mourner ; -css.] 
A iemale mourner. 

"The iirlmdpat xioumrrra Aiiparalled a* ah c*nuier- 
e**e." — ro*0rooke. Smith; Lives of the Berkeley!, p, 21 L 

mourn’- ful, * mourno - full, a. [Eug. 

mourn ; -y«((0 J 

1. Full of sorrow or grief ; sorrowful, griev- 
lug. 

2. Sad, doleful ; causing sorrow or grief. 

" In mingled throngs the lirevk and Trujau tram 

Thiotign hea]>* of tan mg o •caicli'd the 

idalu. ' Fop< : Mother ; JhuU vn. 603. 

3. Expressive of mourning or sorrow ; ex- 
hibiting the appearance of gnef. 

"A lenten face ... a mournful ditty/'— .S outh : 
Sermons, voL vi„ *cr. 3. 

mournful-widow, s. [Mournino- 
W1LOW (") J 

mourn -ful 1$0 adv. [Eng. mournful; -ly.) 
in a intmrnlul manner; with mourning or 
sorrow. 

" llcat thou the drum tlmt It speak mournfully." 

Bhakesp. : Conolanus, v. 6. 

mourn -ful ness, s. [Eng. mouritful ; -nrsa.j 

1, The quality nr state of being mournful. 

“Sing of Elizas tlx ml mountfahiest.' 

Fletcher TomyCunun, ir. It., Rsq. 

2. An appearance of sorrow ; a show of grief. 

mourn Inp;, * mourn yngo, pr. par,, a., 

&. s. [Mourn.] 

A. As pr pur. .* (See l ho verb). 

B. Asadj. : Grieving, sorrowing ; exprcsslvt 
of or intended to express grief or sorrow : as, 
mourning garnieiits. 


mourning-dovo, s. 

Ornith. : Culumba carolinensis. Named from 
the plaintiveness of its note. Called also the 
Caroline Turtle-dove. (Peabody. ) 

mourning ring, s. A ring worn in 
ineniury of a deceased relative or friend. 

mourning- widow, s. 

But.: ( 1 ) Geranium plucum ; (2) Scabiaaa 
atropurjnirea. 

mourn ing ly, adv. [Eng. mourning; -ly.) 
After the muimer of one uiuurniiig ; sadly. 

"Thu king tpuke of him mhniriitgly and moum- 
inyty. '—Bhaksp. : AlVs i> ell ttuit Ends II ell. U L 

mourn -ito (u silent), s. [Mornite.] 

moum’-i-val, s. [Fr. marnijle — a trick at 
cards.] In the game of gleck, four cards of 
the same sort, as four aces ; heuce, four things 
of the same kind. 


* mourn* - some, a. [Eng. mourn; - some 
bad, mournful. 

"A mellow noise, very low and monmsumef— • 
hisekmore Lomu Jioormr. ch. 111. 


mouse, * mous (pi. m^c, * myes), s. (A.8. 

thus (pi. mys); cogn. with Dut. muu>; led. mus 
(pi. myss); Da. muu$; Serv. nuts; Ger. maus ; 
Russ, muish; Lat. mus; Gr. mvi (mus); Per*. 
mitsh ; Sausc. mhsha = a rat, a mouse,] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 3. 


** Whal mule the mous o^en the cut?" 


2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A familiar term of endearment. 


"Wlml s your dark iucaaiuK, m»u*c i —SAnketp.: 
Loves Labours Lost, v. X 

(2) A swelling arising from a blow, and of a 
mouse colour ; a black eye. (Nfuny.) 


(3) A particular piece of beef or mutton 
below the round; the part immediately above 
the knee joint. (Called also uiuuse-picce, or 
mouse-buttock.) 

11. Technically: 

1. Blasting : A match used iu firing gun* 
or mines. 


2. Nautical: 

(1) A ball, knob, or puddening, worked on 
a rope. 

(2) A turn or two of /pun-yarn uniting the 

{ joint of a hook to tho shank to prevent its un- 
looking. 

3. Zoology: 

(1) A popular name for the smaller species 
of the genus Mus, the larger ones being called 
rats, 'three are European; the Common or 
domestic mouse, Mus musculus; the Long- 
lailed Field-mouse, M. sylmticus ; ami the 
Harvest-mouse, M. m inulus or messorms. The 
Common Mouse Is dusky-gray ul>ove, ashy 
underneath : the tail about ns long as the body. 
The Field-mouse, which is reddish-gray above, 
white underneath, is larger : lias the tail shoiter 
than tho hotly. The White-footed Mouse 
( Ui*prromijs Utu’opn*), is very common in the 
I nited Mates. The Harvest Mice uro repre- 
sented in this country by species of Oehcbwlon. 

(2) Various animals more or less resembling 
the Common Mouse [1]. Hills, by Nbrew 
Mouse is meant the Common bhrew, Norn 
xndgaris; the ^hort-tniicd Field-mouse, la 
Arvienla agrevtis. 

4. Lntonu : A moth of the family Ampldpy- 
rld.e. 

«j • A nimi oru mouse : Something or uothiug. 


mouso batio, s. 

Bot. : Arunitum myoctonum. 


mouse bird, *. 

Ornith. : The lit< ral translation of the Dutch 
M in*vogrL the mime given by the set (lei's In 
Natal uiid Cape \ olonv to the iih iiiInta of 
Hitsaoii’s genus Colins. The popular imine 
may have reference oil her hi the generally 


boll, b<5^ : P<^t, JtStVl ; eat, 9 CII, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; Bln, a$ ; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph ~t 
-Clan, - tian = 8han, -tion, -sion — shun; -lion, -§Ion zliuu. -clous, -tlous, -sious ~ sbus. -blc, -dJo, Ac. = b^l, doL 
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dun or slate-coloured plumage of the birds* 
or to their mouse-like habit of creeping along 
the boughs of trees, with the whole tarsus 
applied to the branch. 

mouse-buttocli, s. The same as Mouse, 

1. 2 (3). 

mouse-chop, s . 

Bot. : Mesevibryanthemum murinum. 

mouse - colour, a. The colour of a 

mouse 

mouse -coloured, a. Coloured like a 

mouse. 

mouse-car. s. 

Bot. : (1) Hieracium Pilotdla ; (2) Cerastiuvi 
vulgatum. 

•; Bastard Mouse-ear is Hieracium Psendo- 
Pilosella . 

Mouse-car ekickwecd: 

Bot . ; The genus Cerastiuin. 

* mo use -fall, * mowse-feUe, $. [Ger. 

mause/ulLe.) A mouse-trap. 

mouse-hole, s. A hole inhabited by a 
mouse; a hole where mice enter or pass; 
heuce, any very small hole or passage. 

*' He can creep in at a mouse-hole, but be «oon grows 
too big ever to get out agniu.' — Milling/leet. 

mouse-hunt, s. A hunt after mice. 

mouselike, a. 

Zool. : Resembling a mouse ; having some of 
the characteristics of a mouse ; an epithet ap- 
plied to the section Myomorpha (q.v.) 

mouse-piece, s. The same as Mouse, 

I. 2. (3). 

mouse-sight, s. Myopia ; short-sighted- 
ness, near-sightedness. 

mouse -skin, s. The skin of a mouse. 

Mouse-skin rag-leather; 

Bot. : Racodium cdlare, 

mouse tail, s. 

Botany: 

1. The ranunculaceous genus Myosurus 
(q.v.). The Common Mouse-tail is Myosurus 
m i uitaus. It is In mi two to six inches high, 
with liuear spatliulate tieshy leaves, and a 
single small greenish flower. Fouud in corn- 
he ids and waste places iu Euglaud. 

2. The genus Mygalurus. 

3. Dendobrium Myosurus* 

mouse-thorn, s. 

Bot. : Centaurea inyacantha. 

mouse -trap, s. A trap designed to catch 
mice. 

* mouse-trap, v.h To catch &s mice in 
a trap ; to cusiiaie. 

mouse, v.i. & t. [Mouse, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To catch mice ; to hunt for mice. 

“A fakou. tow 'ring in her pride of place. 

Mils by a mousing owl hawk'd at. end kill'd.*' 

bhuketp. ..Macbeth. 11. 4. 

* 2. To watch craftily or slyly, as a cat for 
mice. 

" A whole assembly of mousing saluts, under the 
mask of zeal nud good nature, lay many kingdoms in 
blood ."— L Ett range. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To tear to pieces, as a cat 
a mouse. 

" Mousing the flesh of men.” 

blush esp. . King John. 11. 2. 

2. Nout . : To fasten a sntdt line across the 
upper part of a hook to prevent unhooking : 
as, To mouse a hook. 

m6use' !un, s. [Eng. mouse , a. ; dimin. 
sutt. -kin. 1 A little mouse. 

“Frisk about, pretty little mousekin."— Thackeray : 
Virginians, cli. xxxviii. 

nou^ -er, s. [Eug. mowsfr), v. ; -er.] A cat 
eager and successful in capturing mice. 

“ When you have fowl lu the larder, leave the door 
Opeu, in pity to the cat. it she be a good moiwer,"— 
Bunjc ; instructions to servants. 

inous'-ie, s. [Eng. wouse ; dimin. sulf. -te, -y .] 
A diminutive of mouse. 

“ But. Mount, thou are no thy lane, 
lu provlug foresight uiay be vain." 

Burns : To a Mouse. 

mous'-ihg, a. & s. [Mouse, v .] 

A. As utlj. : Catching mice ; good at mous- 
ing. 


B. As substo ntive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of catching mice. 

IL Technically: 

s. Loom: A ratchet movement in a loom. 

2. N dut. : A lnsliiug or latch connecting 
the bill with the shank of a hook. 

mousing-hook, s. 

Naut. : A hook secured by a mousing pass- 
ing around its two branches and closing its 
mouth, in order to prevent it from straighten- 
ing out when supporting a heavy weight or to 
obviate the danger of unshipping. 

mousse-line', s. [Fr.] Muslin. 

mousseiino-de laine. s. [Muslin-de- 
laine.] 

moust, v.t. [Must, s.] To powder, as hair. 

“And then moust it like the ould miuister'e wig?** — 
Scott : Antiquary, cb x., p 37C. 

mous tache’, mus tache', *mus-tach- 
eo, * mus-tach io, s. IFr. moustache — a 
moustache, from Ital. ttio^accio = a face, a 
moustache, from Or. pvtrra f (musfax), gen it. 
juverrax-os- (mustakos) = the upper lip, a mous- 
tache; r>p. mostacho=.a whisker, a moustache.] 

1. Lit. : Tlie hair on tlie upper lip of men. 
(Frequently used in the plural form, though 
having a singular meaning. Formerly applied 
to the whiskers.) 

“To dally with my mustachio." 

tihakesp. : /sjvcs Labour's Lost , v. L 

2. Fig. : A veteran soldier. ( Longfellow : 
Children's Hour.) 

moustache-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Cercopit hecus ce)ihits. It is mottled 
greenish, the throat white, the nose and lips 
blue, and tlie whiskers orange ; the end of 
the tail in the male, chestnut. 

moustache -tern, s. 

Ornith. : Gould’s name for Sterna leucoparcia, 
the Whiskered Tern (q.v.). 

mougt'-ed, a. [Moust.] Powdered as a head 
of hair. 

" Can yo say wha the earle was wf the black cotit and 
the mousted head, that was wi’ tlie Laird of Caim- 
vreckanl" — Scoff; Waverley, ch. xxxvl 

* moU§'-y. a. [F.ng. mous(c); -y.) Like a 
mouse ; full of mice. 

mou -tan, a. [Chinese Meu-tang = King of 
flowers.] 

Bot. : Pcronia Moutan, the Chinese Tree 
Preony, a shrubby plant said to be ten feet 
higli in the north of China, though only three 
to live in English gardens. 

mouth, * mouthe, * mowth, * muth, $. 

[A.S. miulh; cogn. with Dut. mo ml; Sw. mun; 
Icel. munnr; Dan. mund; Goth, vianths.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. LU. : In the same sense as II. L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything resembling a mouth In any 

respect ; as— 

(a) That part of a river, stream, creek, «fcc., 
by which its waters are discharged iuto a sea, 
ocean, lake, &c. 

" He came and lay at the mouth of the haven, daring 
them to tight.* — KnoUcs : Hut. of the Turket. 

(b) Tlie opening of anything hollow ; tho 
opening through which any vessel is charged 
or emptied. 

“Turn the mouth of a gloss over the caudle, and It 
will make the water rise/— Aaron A'af. Hut. 

(c) The opening by which a place is entered ; 
an entrance or passage : as, the mouth of a 
cave. 

“This is the mouth of the cell.'' 

bhaketp. ; Tempest, iv, L 

(2) A wry face ; a grimace. 

* (3) A principal speaker ; a mouthpiece ; 
one who speaks ior another. 

'* Every coffee-house has some i>articalar statesman 
belougin-f to it. who is tho mouth of tho street where 
be lives." — Addison. 

* (4) A cry, a voice. ( Shakesp . : Henry V., 
ii. 4.) 

* (5) Way of speaking; speech. 

“ There are many of this man's mind, that have 
not this man's mouth."— liunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. ii. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. ; The cavity containing the organs 
of taste, mastication, and insult vat ion. It is 
bounded in front by tlie lips, uu the sides by 


the internal surfaces of the cheeks, above by 
the hard palate and teeth in the upper jaw, 
below by the tongue and mucous membrane 
between it and the lower jaw, with tlie lower 
row of teeth, aud behind by the sofb palale 
and fauces. 

2. Fortification : 

(1) The outer or widest part of an embra- 
sure. The narrow part is the neck. 

(2) Tlie part of a trench most remote from 
the besieged place. 

3. Joinery: The slot in a plane to receive 
the bit, aud discharge the shaving. 

4. Moch. : The opening of a vice between 
its chops, chaps, cheeks, or jaws, as they are 
indifferently termed. 

5. Metallurgy : 

(1) The charging opening of a furnace. 

(2) The hole iu a furnace out of which melted 
metal flows. 

6. Music: 

(1) The opening in an organ pipe whence 
the wind emerges. Being directed against 
the lip or wiud-cutter, it acquires a vibration 
which is imparted to the column of air ;:i the 
pipe, producing a musical sound. The prin- 
ciple of the flageolet is similar. 

(2) In a flute, tlie edge of the opening 
against which the air from the mouth of the 
performer is cut, the vibration thereby im- 
parted being communicated to the column of 
air in the tube. The pitch depends upon the 
length of the tube beyond the mouth, and ihc 
holes allow the length to be varied so as to 
produce varying notes. [Pipe ] 

7. Physiol. ; The mouth assists in mastication, 
salivation, taste, aud speech. The practice of 
eating too rapidly is the chief cause of dys- 
pepsia and its consequent ailments, by the 
nou-mechauical reduction of the food. 

8. Saddlery : Tlie cross-bar of a bridle-bit, 
uniting the branches or the rings. The mouth 
gives character to the bit as the straight 
mouth-piece, or arched, severe, joiuttd, wired, 
clothed, or with rollers. 

% (1) Bullet in Mouth ; An expression tho 
origin of which is not clear. The following 
explanations have been given (Illus. Land, 
Xeu'S (Echoes), June 7, \tS-i) : 

|1) In tbe seventeenth c-utury. when match lucks 
were in n.e, the sokllcr uu » t«nl the gun in ouc* IrnnJ, 
the match lighted at both ends iu the other, aud the 
bullet iu bis woutli. 

(2) From the shot fitted lu the months of Arid iiU-ces 
when a Kanismi that baa c pitulsiU-il marches out 
with the honours of war. In both these canes* It would 
be in readiness for scrv ice. 

(S) From tbe ('ractice of swallowing musket-bulM* 
to remove ili :c or colic rains. In rural di-dmU small 
shot are held to he a sovi-ieicn ret. icily lor what is 
popularly known as " rising ot the Lyht*. * 

Or it may be from the practice formerly 
common in both services lor a man whilst 
being flogged to hold a bullet between his 
teeth. If this explanation he correct, the 
phrase is expressive of determination. 

(2) To make a mouth, to uatle mouths : T) 
make grimaces ; to make a wry face ; to do- 
ride, to mock. [Mouth, 1. 2 (2).J 

“ Make mouths upon me when T turn my hack ' 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Might’s Dream, 111 . Z 

mouth footed, a. Having certain feet 
altered into masticatory organs. 

Mouth-footed Crustacea: [Stoma pod a]. 

* mouth-friend, s. One who professes 
friendship without really feeling it ; a false 
or pretended frieiul. (shakesp: Union, hi. 6.) 

mouth-gauge, s. 

Saddlery: A device for measuring a horse's 
mouth, consisting of a gauge which answers 
as the mouth-piece, a stationary cheek-piece 
on one end, and a sliding cheek on tlie other, 
with a set screw to hold it in any desired posi- 
tion. On the lower arm of the sliding check 
there is another slide held to its place by a 
setscrew. The first slide is used to obtain 
the exact width of tlie horse's mouth ; the 
slide on the lower arm of the sliding cheek is 
used to measure the height of the bar of tho 
mouth, each of tlie bars Leiug gauged in inches 
and fractions. 

mouth-glass, $. 

Dentistry: A small mirror for inspecting 
the teeth and gums. 

* month honour, s. Civility or respect 

outwardly expressed without sincerity. 

** Curses uot loud but deep, month-honour, breath." 

Sluikesp. : M « beth, v L 


f5te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pfo, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, ciirc, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, oe = e ; oy = a ; qu = kw. 
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* mouth made, a. Expiessed without 
tiaceuty ; insincere. 

*• The*e mouth.in.ido vows. 

Which bre»k tfieinaelve* In • WHiring 1“ 

,'shakcip. : Antony * Cleopatra, L &. 

mouth-organ, a. Pan-pipes. 

" A prt of |iaii'|>lpes better known to the tnitnv na a 
mouth^rgan." — Hickenj : Jikotchci by Lot ; l ir*t qf 
May 

mouth-pipe, ». 

Music: 

1. The part of a musical wind-instrument 
to which the mouth is applied. 

2. An organ pipe having a lip to cut the 
wi id escaping Itnough an aperture iu a dia- 
phragm. [Flute-ohuan.] 

mouth-speculum, a. 

Surgery : 

1. An instrument for depressing the tongue 
and raising the soft palate to expose the pos- 
tenor fauces. 

2. A frame to keep the jawa apart while 
operating iu the mouth. 

mouth, v.t. A i. [Mourn, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To speak, to utter. 

"These mercy fill myldHiche mouthed these wordea." 

Fieri Plowman, |i. 

t 2. To utter pompously, or with a mouth 
affectedly big. 

*’ If you mouth tt as ui.iny of your players do."— 
Sh/tkctp. Hamlet, If 1. 2. 

* 3. To seize in the m’nuth or with the 
teetii ; to tike into the mouth. 

** She found the veil, and mouthing tt all o'er 
With bloody Jaws the lifeless pn-y nh« tore." 

Eutden ■ Orid ; M eta mor planet |v. 

"4. To chew, to eat, to devour; to tear 
with the teeth. 

'Tome carried, let inch as be ponre go and glean, 
And alter thy ciltel to mouth it up He m. * 

Tuner: Umbandrle. 

* 5. To form by the moutli ; to lick into 
6h ape. 

“The beholder at first sight Imputes the emnhtg 
form to the mouthing of the darn.'— Broun*: Vulgar 
Unrmrt, bk. ill., ch. lL 

* 6. To reproach, to insult. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To speak with a big or affected voice ; to 
talk pompously or affectedly. 

" Nay. an thou'lt mouth, 

Til rant" Shuketp, : Hamlet, v. 1. 

* 2. To make mouths or grimaces ; to mock, 
to grimace. 

" Well I koow when I am gone. 

How ahe motif Ac behind my hack." 

fenny ton * \ uion of St a. I JO. 

•3. To Join months; to kiss ; to hill and coo. 

** He would mouth ivltb e beggar/'— Shakctp. : Hear 
Sure for Measure, til. 2. 

doilth-ed, a. [Eng. mouth; • edL ] 

1. Furnished with or having a month; in 
composition, as hard -motif /ted, tuul-mouf/ieii. 

* 2. Open, gaping. 

w TliOfl« mouthed wound*, which valiantly be took." 

fOmkeip , ; i Henry IV., 1. 3. 

f 3. Fttercd with n big or pompous voice. 

* 4. Taken into the mouth ; chewed. 

" t int mouthed to lw luat ewallowed." — EhaX*tp.i 

Hamlet, iv. i. 

* 5. Having speech ; speaking. 

“I am ilowe mouthed and elowe tongued."— Exod. 
It. 1 1A.M. | 

* rndHjh'-er, s. [Eng. mouth, v. ; -er.] One 
who mouths ; a pompous or affected de- 
claimed 

mouth fill, s. [Eng. mouth, ami /ill E] 

1. As much as Is requisite to HU the mouth. 

" At taut devour* them all at a mouthful." 

shatoetp. : Pvnclet. 1L L 

2. Any flmnll qannlity. 

“A goat gcjlnu: out f**r a mouthful of fre*h (rrw, 
ehar/ed her *>ld »»t bi >>1**11 the door tilt Hie came 
I>Ack. — L Hurting * ; Fable*. 

in6TUh -less, a. [Esg. mouth; -less.) Desti- 
tute of a mouth ; having no mouth. 

dfJiith’-pi 650 , s. [Eng. mouth , and piece.) 

1. That part of a musical wind instrument 
which is put into the month of the peifiu nn-r. 
In the case of brass instruments Hu? end of the 
Instrument Is placed mi Hie exterior of tho 
lips, and in the case of reed instruments the 
retd Jtsclf is Inserted In the mouth. 

2. A tube by whirl) n cigar or cigarette Is 
held In tiie mouth while lwing smoked. 


3. One who nets as spokesman for another ; 
one who speaks fur or on behalf of others. 

" I come tho mouthpiece ot our King to Doorrn." 

7\ nnyion : Geraint tt Enid, 1,614. 

* moilth'-y, a- [Eng. mouth; - y .] Full of 
talk. * 

" Anothrr said to a moufAyadvocst#."— Puttenham: 
Eng. Poe* n*. bk- ill., ch. xvlu 

mov-a-bil'-i-ty, * mov-a-bil-I-tlc, s. 

[Eng* movable); -ity.) The quality or state of 
being movable. 

" Aod tho been thllke that *t\hlte been fixed nigh 
to the first dlu- I. thei surujuunU-u the order of 
destm.»ble mouaOi, i tie,"— -Chaucer : Haecius, bk. iv. 

mov'-a-ble, move'-a-ble, # moe-blc, 
•me-ble, * mev a-fcle, «. & s. [O. It. 

mciii/fe, mouvab/e, from Eat. i nobilis, from 
moveo = to move (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Capable of being moved ; that may or 
can be moved, lilted, carried, conveyed, or 
otherwise shifted from one place to another ; 
susceptible of motion ; not fixed ; portable. 

•• William . . . even In the neighbourhood of cltiea 
and palaces, slept In *ua small moveable hut of wood." 
—Macaulay . Hut . Eng., ch. xvi. 

2. Changing from one time to another ; re- 
curring at varying times or dates ; not lixed ; 
as, a movable feast. 

* 3. Changing, inconstant, varying. 

M Lest thou ahouldest ponder the path of life, her 
ways ure moveable, that thou caust uoi know them."— 
Proverb t v. 6. 

B. As substantive: 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Anything capable of being 
moved. [I I. J 

"The motion of the first moeeablst."— Oaule : Mag. 
A dro-rnmicer, ch. xxvL 

II. Laic: 

1. Eng. Imw (generally in the plural): Any 
part of a man's goods which are capable of 
being moved from place to place ; goods, 
wares, furniture, &e., as distinguished from 
houses and lands. 

M Alrendy ho h«d entrusted his most valuable 
movable! to the care of sevei.il foreign Ambassadors." 
— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. ix. 

2. Scots Law: Every species of property 
corporeal or incorporeal, which does nut de- 
sccnil to the heir in heritage, as distinguished 
from heritage. 

* mov-a bled (lo as el), a. [Eng. morale); 
-ed.] Furnished ; pro’vided with movables. 

mov'-a ble-ness, movc'-a-ble ness, s. 

[Eng.* movable ; -ucss.J The quality or atatc 
of being movable ; possibility to be moved ; 
movalnlity. 

"ft tennis Du Moulin tooke hts errour »t lc.istwlse 
touching the mouenb »•»»***« of the poles of the e*iuat»»r 
from Jtseph bcaliger.” — HaAeaaU: Apologia, bk. li., 
ch. ill.. J 1. 

mot^-a-blcs, s. pi [Movable, 11.] 

mov'-a-biy, movo'-a-bly, arlv. [Eng. 
movable); -lif.] In a movable luauuer or state; 
so as to be moved. 

"His biu-k plece Is composed of eighteen ptntes, 
moveably Joiood together by as many iutmnedliito 
skill*. — drew : Mute a m. 

move, * moo vo, • move, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 

movoir (Fr. mouvoir ), ijnin Eat. movto = to 
move; ^p. & Fort, mover; ltal. movere , 
muovcrc.] 

A. Transitive.: 

1. To change the position, posture, or place 
of; to cause to change from mn- position to 
another; to carry, lilt, draw, pn-di, or other- 
wise shift from one place to another. 

2. Spct if., In chess, draughts, &c., to 
change tho position of n man or piece in 
thu course of the game : as, To more a pawn. 

3. To Indie, to rail upon, to advise. 

"Tim chief priests motv./ Ihe people, tlmt lie should 
rnlhi-r relc.iao Ibmibbim Unto tlium/ — .V.irA xv. II. 

4. To stir; to excite or rouse tho feelings 
of ; to atl. ct. 

(1) Absolutely. 

(n) Tocxcile tn feel Inga of anger, to exa»* 
penile, to annoy. 

"The li-th-r m >v*>1 him.*" Eh-tke»j>. : Othello. Iv. 1. 

(ft) To atlcct with fiidiugs of timlemcsB, 
kindness, or conipasHioii ; lo touch. 

"The king hu much niul wni* np tj> the 

chitini - r over the gnle, mid wt-pL"— 2 Samuel xvlll. sa. 
(c) 'lo inspire. 

"Holy oim. Ilf n.nt spnlie iu they were imiml by 
tlio llnly tlhosL" — 2 Peter i •_). 


(d) To affect with feelings of wonder, sur- 
prise, or bewilderment; to agitate. 

"And whm he come tut* Jrruaatem, HI the 
city wm moved, MAyUi^, Whole thief"— Mitt, xxl.1i. 
(2) With a clause or phrase indicating thf 
nature of the leelings aroused. 

"Thru the lord of thxt ncrvuut wa* moved with 
com i »w.») o u. Ma tt. xvnL 2T. 

5. To excite; to stir up; tn rouse; to 
cause. 

"Impotent to a degree which moved nt once pity 
And laughter." — Uacaalay: Hitt. Eng , cli. xxill. 

D. To projiose ; tn bring forward as a 
motion fur consideration by an assembly; 10 
submit, or offer formally for discussion: as, 
To mot e the a<ljournmcni of a meeting. 

• 7* To address one's self to; to apply to. 

" Thw Plorcutlue will move ut 
For siH‘ody «h1." 

shake p. : AIT 4 Well that End* H ell, L X 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To change position, place, or posture: 
to pass or go from one place to another; to 
stir ; to he moved. 

" The bhadow of the Uoden-treea 
Lay »j»i/rmy on the gmss. ' 

Longfellow. A Oleum of Sumhin*. 

2. To change the position of a piece or man 
In the games of chess, draughts, Ac. : as, 
Uave you moved' 

3. To walk, to march. 

" Auon they mom 

Jo perfect ptuilxox to th« l>>ruoi mood." 

Mu ton : P. L„ L 5W. 

4. To be moved from one position to another 
in the games of chess, draughts, ike. ; os, the 
king uiu only wore one square. 

5. To change residence. 

6. To propose; to make a proposition; to 
bring forward a motion. 

7. To take action ; to begin to act. 

8. To stir or affect the feelings. 

" How then might your prayers mow /* 

shake i p. : At J' vu Like Jt. lr. 3, 

* 0. To have vital action. 

"In him w« live, end more, ead hAvo our t<lng— 
Act i x\u. as. 

move, s. [Move, s.) 

1. Tho act of moving; a movement; a 
change of position. 

"The British mjuaro wa* not oa the maveS —Hatty 
Chronicle, Jnu. 23, isai. 

2. Specif., iu chess and draughts. 

(1) The act of moving a piece or inaa la the 
course of play. 

"An umceo hand make* All thrtr piotv# * 

Cowley: fn, tiny, 

(2) The right to move ooe*a piece : as, It is 
your move. 

3. A i»roeeeding; an action taken ; a lire cf 
conduct. 

Tj (1) 7’o be up to a wore or fioo, fo know o 
move or two: To be sharp or clever ; to have 
oue's wits about one. 

(2) To be on the move : To be stirring about. 

(3) To make a move : 

(a) To take one's departure. 

(ft) To initiate a course of action. 

* movo’-a-blc, u. & «. [Movaale.] 

t move'-l^ss.a. [Eng. wore ; Without 

movement, at lest, motionless, immovable. 

" The lireciAii phAlanx moocleu as a b>»cr." 

Pnpt Homer ; Hlad XV. Hi. 

movo'-mSnt, s. [O. Fr. move ment (Fr. moui'e- 
mcHt\ Hum U. I’r. w«roir (Fr. wiairmi) = to 
move (q.v.); Sp. movimiento; lud. A Fort- 
JlU»riaunfo. J 

L Ordinary language: 

1. The act of moving; the course or pro- 
cess of changing position, place, or posture. 

" To wntch tho mow««irf« ol thr ilnunlNii 

Byrun .V i».o it A'xr* Tux 

2. A cliaiige hi temper, disposition, fe«> ug, 
opinion, views, Ae. ; motiuu of the mind or 
feelings. 

3. Manner nr shle of moving: as, a alow, 
quick, or sudden movement. 

4. An agitation in favour of some object. 

5. T'.i.it which moves or produces motion. 

II Vrehnicotly : 

1 Ho rot. : The going mechanism of a watch 
or clock ; ti n motor, Irani, regulator, and in- 
dicator of time. 

2. Music: (1) M dlon of melody, nr of parts. 
[Motion.] (J) A division, or ihilnile poilioii 
of a work, us 1lr«t movcimiit, alow movement. 


boll, boV; pout, J6wl; cat, 9011, chorus, ^hln, bengh; go, gem; thin, (Mb; sin, its,- expect, Xenophon, exist. -In®, 
-cion, -tian = sham -tion, -Sion - shun ; -^ion, -slon - zhun. -clous, tious, -sious — slius. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bfl, dpi. 
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movent — much 


&c., of a sonata or symphony, or other ex- 
tended composition. (3) A portion of a musi- 
cal piece separated from the rest by a com- 
plete change of time or key. 

movement-cure, s. Kinesipathy (q.v.). 

ov'-cnt, a. & s. [Lat. movcns, pr. par. of 
vu‘i't:o = to move ; ltal. movente ; Fr. mouvant.] 
A -4s adj. : Moving ; not at rest ; not 
quiescent. 

•* If it he in some part movent, and in some part 
quiescent. it must needs lie a curve line, and eo uo 
radius."— Grew : Cusmologia. 

B. As subst. : That which moves or causes 
motion ; a motor. 

•‘Motion is considered sometimes from the effect 
only which the movent works in the moved body, 
which is usually called moment ."— Hobbes ; Element t 
cf Philosophy, p. 214. 

mov'-er, s. [Eng. mor(e), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who or that which moves or causes 
motion ; a motor. 

O thou eternal wwirer of the heavens,” 

Shukcsfi. : 2 Henry VI., iiL a 

2. One who or that which moves or is in 
motion. 

•'See here these movert, that do prize their hours.** 
Makeup. : Cortolanut, L 6. 

*3. A cause, source, or origin. 

•• The movers of & languishing death.*' 

shakesp. : Cymbeline, L S. 

4. One who proposes ; one who brings for- 
ward a proposition or motion for considera- 
tion or debate ; a proposer. 

5. One who stirs up or excites. 

"We bane found this man a pestilent felowe, and a 
mover of debate vnto ail y* Jewes thorowout y* 
worlde."— Actes xxiv. (ISM.) 

* mov er-ess, s. [Eng. mover ; -ess.) A 
leinale mover. 

mov - mg, * move-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Move, v.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

E. As adjective : 

1. Causing or producing motion. 

2. In motion ; not quiescent ; not at rest. 

3. Impelling, instigating, persuading. 

4. Affecting the feelings, especially the 
tender feelings; pathetic, affecting. 

"The moving words Telemachus attends." 

Pope ; Homer; UUyxtey xxii. 393. 

C. As subst. : The act or process of putting 
In motion, or of changing from one place to 
another ; the state of being in motion ; a 
movement, a motion. 

moving filaments, s. pi. 

Zool. : The name given by Needham to the 
apermatophores of the Cephalopoda. 

moving force, s. 

Mech . ; A force considered with reference to 
the momentum which it produces. 

moving plant, s. [Desmodioil] 
moving powers, s. pi. 

Meeh. : The powers applied to impart motion 
to machinery. They are the strength of men 
or animals, wind, running water, steam, elec- 
tricity, &c. 

mov'-ing 1^, adv. [Eng. moving ; dy.] In a 
moving manner ; so as to excite the feelings. 

"I would have had them writ more movingly." 

Shakes p. . Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 

* mov’ mg-ness, s. [Eng. moxnng; -rc*ss.] 
The power or state of moving ; the quality of 
exciting emotion. 

" There is a strange moringneu to be found In some 
passages of the scripture. '—Hoyle: Works, ii. 319. 

mtffr (1), * mowe (1), s. [A.s. muga; cogn. 
with IceL vxuga, mugi = a swathe in mowing.] 

1. A heap or pile of liay or corn ; a stack. 
M Each mnek-worme will tie rich with lawtesse gnine, 

Altho' ho smother up mowe* of seven years' graine.'* 
Up. Hall: Satires, iv. 6. 

2. A loft or chamber in which hay or com 
1 b stored up. 

mow (2), * moc, * mowe (2), s. [Fr. 
move, from Dut. mauwe.] A wry face; a 
grimace. 

"Yea the very lame come together agaynst me vn- 
awares. makings mower at me. -A xxxv. (1551.) 

* mo^ (1), v./. [Mow (1), «.] To put in a 
mow ; to lay or place (as sheaves) in a mow 
or heap. 

mow (2), *mow-en, r f. & t. [A.S. mdwan; 
cogn. with Dut. maaijen; Dan. vxeie ; Ger. 


mahen; O. H. Ger. mdjan, man ; Lat meto ; 
Gr. apaio (amao).] 

A. Transitive .* 

L Literally: 

1. To cut down with a acytbe or moving 
machine. 

" To mo«’ down thorns that would annoy our foot, 

Is worthy praise." Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iii. 3. 

2. To cut the grass off with a scythe or 
mowing machine : as, To mow a meadow. 

II. Fig. : To cut down quickly, indiscrimin- 
ately, and in great numbers. (Usually fol- 
lowed by down.) 

" Tis not in me. though favour'd hy the sky. 

To mow whole troops, aud make whole armies fly.** 
Pope; Homer; Iliad xx. 4o6. 

B. Jntrans. : To cut grass by mowing ; to 
use a scythe or mowing machine. 

" I do not meane alomdy husband in eu. 

Which till the ground, winch dig, delve. mote. and 
so we." Gascoigne: Steele Glas, 

* mow (3), v.i. [Mow (2), s.] To make 
grimaces ; to grimace. 

" Apes that mow and chatter at me." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, IL 2. 

t mow'-burn, v.i. [Eng. wou?(l), s., and 
(q.v.).] To ferment and heat in the mow, as 
hay when stacked too green. 

" House it not green, lest it mowbum."— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

* mowe, * mow-en, * moun, v.i. [A.S. 
mayan.) To be able. [May, r.] 

"I 6eye to you. many seken to entre: and thel 
schnien uot mowe. — Wyclijfe: Luke xiiL 

* miffa-er (1), s. [Eng. mow (1), v. ; -er.) 
One who makes mows or grimaces. 

mow'-er (2), s. [Eng. mcao (2), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who mows ; one who cuts (grass, 
Ac.) with a scythe. 

" With sweeping stroke the mowers strew the lands." 

P.ipe : Homer ; Iliad xviii. 6*1. 

2. A mowing-machine. 

mowh'-ra, mob wa, molira, s. [Mah- 
ratta.] [Bassia.] 

mow'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Mow (2), r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ parlicip. odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1 , The act of cutting with a scythe or 
mowing-machine. 

2. Land from which the grass is cut. 
mowing-machine, s. 

Agric. : A machine used to cut grass, clover, 
or fodder plants. 

mown, pa. par. or a. [Mow (2), v.) 

* mow'-yer, s. [Eng. mow? (2), v. ; -yer.) One 
who mows grass, <tc. ; a mower. 

mox -a, s. [Fr. <fc Sp. ; probably from Chinese 
or Japanese.] 

Surg. : Any substance burnt on a diseased 
part, so as to produce a sore upon it. Formerly 
cotton-wool or the pith of the sunflower was 
employed for the purpose in England ; now 
moxas are rarely used. Artoniritt chinensis 
and other species furnish the Chinese innxa. 
It is used as a cautery in gout and rlieuinat ism. 
Pohjporvs fomentarhis, a fungal, is used by 
the Laplanders as moxa. 

mox i bus tion (tion as tyun), $. [Eng. 

moxa, and (com)bvstion.] 

Surg. : Cauterization by means of moxa- 

m^ a, s. [Sp ] 

Gcal. : The name given in South America 
to mud poured out from volcanoes during 
eruptions. In 1707 it descended from the 
sides of Tunguiagua in Quito, filling valleys 
1,000 feet wide to the depth of 600 feet, and 
bringing with it thousands of small fish, 
which, according to Humboldt, had lived in 
subterranean caverns. 

*moyle (1). s . [Mule.] 

*moyle (2), $. [Moil, s.) 

*mo^le, v.t. [Moil, v.] To defile, to soil, to 
dirty. 

* moy'-ther, s. [Mouther.] 

mo-zam-bique' (que as k), s. [From the 

country.] 

Fabric : An open material for ladies* dresses. 


having a chain in which the cotton threaif 
are associated in pairs, and the woollen tilling 
is soft aud fleecy. It is dyed in the wool, self- 
colouied, or striped in the warp. 

moz-ing, s. [Etyni. doubtful.] The gigging 
of cloth. 

Mr., 5. [Monsieur, Mister.] A contraction 
for Mister, the common form of address used 
to every untitled man of any position. 

M-roof, s. [Named from the shape.) 

Carjwntry : A double roof, consisting of two 
ordinary gable-roofs and a valley betweeo 
them. 

Mrs., s. [Mistress.1 A contraction for Mis- 
tress, the appellation given to every married 
woman except those who possess a higher 
title, as Lady, Countess, Duchess, &c. 

MS., s. [See def.] A contraction for Manu- 
script. 

MSS., s. [See dcf.] The contraction for manu- 
scripts. 

M-teeth, s. [See def.] 

Saw. : Teeth in groups of two, like the 
protecting angles of the letter 31 : thus, 
M M 

* mub-ble fub-bles, s. [A word of no 
etyni.] Depression of spirits without adequate 
cause ; the blues. 

"Briug ou hia mubblef ubbles." — Lyly : £ uphu.es. 

muc-am -ldc, s. [Eng. muc^ic), and nwiid'.] 

Che m . : C 6 H„N 2 0 6 = 

Produced by the action of ammonia ou ihulmc 
ether. It separates in microscopic crystals 
having the form of an octahedron, slightly 
soluble in boiling water, but insoluble in 
alcohol and in ether. It is tasteless ; sp. gr. 
1*5S£ at Wb. Heated with water to 140°, it is 
converted into mucate of ammonia. 

mu -cate, s. [Eng. m«c(ic) ; -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of mncic acid. 

mucate of ammonia, s. 

Chem.: C 4 II 1 (HO),<g^|}«®; } The nea- 

tral salt is obtained by supersaturating a hot 
aqueous solution of the acid with ammonia. 
It cryslallizes in colourless flat four-suled 
prisms, which dissolve sparingly in cold, but 
more freely in hot water. The acid salt, 
CeH^NH^Og. forms colourless needles or thin 
"(HO) 

prisms, and is more soluble in water than the 
neutral compound. 

mucate of etbyl, s. 

Chem. ; C 6 H 8 (C.ir 5 >j0 8 . Commonly called 
mucic ether. It is prepared by the action of 
mncic and sulphuric acids ou alcohol of sp. 
gr. *S14. On being left for sonic hours, the 
mixture solidifies into a mass which is shaken 
up and washed with alcohol. It is afterwards 
purified by recrystallization from boiling 
alcohol. It is obtained in transparent four- 
sided prisms, which melt at 15U*. Insoluble 
in ether, but very soluble in boiling alcohol 
and in water. 

mu'- 5 e-din, s. [Mucin.) 

mu’- 9 e-dme, s. [Mucedines.] A fungus 
belonging to the sub-order Mucedines. 

mu ^e-di'-ne^, s. pi. [PI. of Lat. mucedo 
= mucus (q.v.). 

Pot. : A sub-order of Hyphomycetnns Fungi. 
They have a flocculent mycelium, bearing 
erect, continuous, or separate, simple or 
branched, tubular pellucid filaments, ending 
in single spores or strings of them, which, 
separating, lie among the fibtments of the 
mycelium. It contains moulds and mildews. 
Example, the genera Aspergillus and Pene- 
cillium, the yeast-plant, <fcc. 

mu ^ed'-i nous, a. [As if from a Lat. mvee- 
diuosus, from mucedo (genit. mucedinis) = 
mould.) 

Pot. : Having the nature, character, or ap- 
pearance of mould or mildew. 

much, * moche, * mlchc, *mych, a., adv. t 

S./& interj. [The same as viiehcl( — mickle), 
or muckle, with a different suffix; Icel. mjak 
= much (atfr.).] [Mickle, Muckle.] 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son ; mote, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


muchell— muckre 
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A As odjectivc ; 

K Great in quantity or amount; pleaty, 
abundant. (Deuteronomy xxviii. 88.) 

*2. Great in size ; large, bulky, big. 

" A moctm man.'' Purs Pioteman, vltL TO. 

*3. Many in number, numerous. (Numbers 

xx. 20.) 

B. Asodverb: 

1. lo or to a great degree or extent ; greatly. 
It ia eominooly used with adjectives and ad* 
verbs, especially in the comparative : as, 
much loved, much regretted, much later, mueft 
sooner, much wiser, Ac. ; and also with verbs, 
as, To boast tnucA, to talk much, Ac. 

2. Nearly, almost. 

“ Much like * prew of people *t * door.' 

•SA<iAre#p. .• Hup* of Lucrec*, 1.S0L 

C. As substantive : 

1. A great deal or quantity. 

**Yoq wajit mucA of meat." Shakexp. : Tirrum, rv. g. 

U Much, in this aenae, ia really the adjective 
tified without n nouu, which may be supplied 
or understood from the context It is thua 
qualified by as, so, too, very ; too much, very 
wiitcA, Ac. 

2. Something uncommon or unasual ; so 
extraordinary or unusual occurrence. 

"It wm murh that one that wm *o great * lover of 
l*ace should be happy la war.”— Bacon : Henry I 'II. 

D. As interj. : An exclamation of contempt 
or derision. 

TI (1) Much about it : Pretty nearly equal. 

* (2) Much nt one: Nearly of equal value or 
Influence. 

(3) Much of a muchness : So-ao ; very mod- 
erate ; much the same. 

“Gentle or simple, tliey'ee muc& of a muchness."— 
Geary * Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. xxxL 

(4) To make much of: To treat as of great 
consideration or importance ; to think highly 
of. 

'* Wheo thou earnest first. 

Thou stroV'dst. sod mad‘*t much o/me." 

Shaketp. : Tempnt, L t. 

T JfucA is largely used in composition : as, 
much-enduring, much-loved, much-praised , Ac., 
the meanings of which arc sufficiently obvious. 

•much ell, * much el, a. [M uckle] 

!HU9h'-ljr, arfp. [Eng. much; »ly.) Much, ex- 
ceedingly. (Slang.) 

•muyh ness, [Eng. much; -new.) The 
state of being much ; quantity. 

•mii^h'-what, adv. [Eng. tomcA, and trimf.] 
Nearly, almost 

inu'^Ic, a, [Eng. muc(in); -ic.) Coatained 
In or derived from guma. 

mucic acid, s. 

Oum. : C,ri 4 (OH) 4 <gggJJ; }. A dibasic 
acid isomeric with saccharic acid, discovered 
by Sdieele in 1780. It ia fanned by the 
oxidation of milk, sugar, melitoae, and vari- 
ous kimla of gnin, by nitric acid, and is puri- 
fied by recrystallization, or by decomposing 
the sinmonia halt with nitric acid. It crystal- 
lizes in colourleas tables with square base. 
Insoluble in alcohol, sparingly soluble in cold 
water, but soluble iu five parts of boiling 
water. Sulphuric acid dissolves it, producing 
a crimson colour. Mucic acid forms numer- 
ous definite salts, of whicli the ammonia com- 
pound is the most important. 

mucic other, $. 

Chem. (PI.) : Compounds of mucic acid with 
an alcohol radical. 

•mu 9fd, a. [Lat. mucidus, from muceo = to 
be mouldy.] Mouldy, musty. 

*mu -9id ness, s. [Eng. mneid ; -n*.t.,.] 
The quality or state of being mueid ; must!- 
ncaa, tnonldincKs. 

■iu 9id ous, a, [Lat. mncWwa] 

/t«f. ; Musty: smelling of mouldineas. 
(TYros o/ Dot.) 

mu ^lf-Ic, n, [Lat mucus = mucua, and 
facto = to nmke.] 

Med. : Generating mucus. 

mu -9! form, a. [Eat. mucus = mucus, and 
forma — form.] 

Med. : I laving the character, form, or nature 
of nuieua. 


mu'-9l-lage (age as Ig), *. [Fr., from l^at. 
muedago = mould, moisture, from mncUus = 
mouldy, from mucus = slime, mucus.) 

1. Ord. Jm iuj, : A flolutioa of gummy matter 
of any kind in water. 

" Dluolutioii of gum tr*£*cmith. and oil of *wect 
sliuouda. do not commingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they 1*> stirred Mini make the mucitaye touie- 
wh*t more liquid,"- Bacon : Physiological H* maitu. 

2. Chem. : Tho gum of seeds and roots. It IB 
present in large quantities in the root nf the 
marsh-mallow and in linseed. To some extent 
it appears to be an almost universal con- 
stituent of plants, and is ohtaioed by steeping 
the seeda or roots in hot water, when it 
assumes the character of a thick jelly. The 
soluble mucilage may be extracted by the 
action of acidulated water on linseed, and 
precipitating the mucilage from a concentrated 
solution by alcohol. It is less transparent 
and less brittle than gum, and ia precipitated 
from its aqueous aolution by tincture of galls. 
The name is also given to commercial adhesive 
gum made from gum arabic or dextrin. 

3. Pharm. (PL): Watery preparations of 
substances dissolved in water, used to sus- 
pend insoluble ingredients or to bind them 
together in a masa. They also Bheath irri- 
tated surfaces. (Garrod.) 

If Animal mucilage: The same as Mucus 
(q.v.). 

mu^I-l&g'-i-nous, a. (Tr. mucilagineux , 
from mucilage = mucilage, from Lat. mucilago 
(gen it. mucilaginis).] 

1. Pertaining to or secreting mucilage : as 
mucilaginous glanda. 

2. Of the nature of mucilage ; resembling 
mucilage ; alimy, moist, and slightly viscid. 

"There la * sort of maguetlain In gum in aulmc. 
gumm elemy, and la *11 other, not mucilaginous, hut 
rcaiuous gu in in*. *— tf rsvs: Cosmo. Sacra, bit. 1., ch. li. 

mucilaginous glands, 5. pi 

Anal.: The name given by Dr. Clopton 
Havera, in 1691, to the fringed vascular folds 
of the synovial membrane. 

# mu ^I-lag'-I-nous ness, \ (Eng. mu- 
cilaginous ; -ne^.] The quality or state of 
being mucilaginous ; slimincss, viscosity. 

mu 9in, s. [Eng., Ac. muftis); -in..] 

Chem. : Vegetable Casein, Mucedin. Found 
in wheat, and formiug one of the constituents 
of crude gluten. It is obtained from it by 
digestion witb alcohol of 85 per cent., and the 
aolution evaporated to one half, when a floc- 
culent precipitate of mucin is formed. It is 
purified by solution in boiling alcohol, the 
mu cm being precipitated on cooling tho 
liquid. WheQ treated witb absolute alcohol, 
it dries up into a granular grayish-white sub- 
stance. It has nearly the same percentage 
composition as albumen. Mucin la also a con- 
stituent of animal mucus. 

mu cfp'-a-rous, n. (Lat. mucus = mucua, 
a nu jxirio = to produce, to bring forth.] 

Med. : Producing or generating mucus. 

t mu-91 v'-or-a, s. pi. [Lat. mucus = mucus, 
and voro= to devour.] 

Entom. : Dipterous insects feeding on the 
mucus or juices of plants. (Braude.) 

mu'-^l-voro, «. [Mucivora.] An Insect be- 
longing to the family Mucivora. 

mtick(l), *muo, *mucko, muklic, s. & 

a. [Icel. myki = dung ; myki-reka = a muck- 
rake ; Dan. mbg = dung; 8w. mecka = to 
throw dung out of n stable ; Icel. moka — 
to shovel dung out of a stable.] 

A As substantive: 

L Lit, : Dung in a moist, state ; a mass or 
heap of rotten vegelable matter. 

" Money U like murk, imt good cici-pt It be ■jirved." 
— Bacon : Essays ; Of Seditions. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Anything low, mean, contemptible, fil- 
thy, or vile. 

2. A contemptuous term for money. 

M For to pluche, «ml lor to ■[«», • 

Of wurlda mu<**v to gelte intTfi* 

Uous r: C. A., v. 

* B, As adj, : Resembling muck ; mucky, 
damp. 

muck bar. *. Rar-lron which haa passed 
once through the rolla. It Is usually cut Into 
length a, piled, and re-rolled. 


muck-fork. s. A dong-fork. 

muck midden, s. A dunghill. 

muck-rake, *. A raka for scraping 
together muck or filth ; a drag or rake for re- 
moving or unloading manure. 

"A room, where wm a mail that could look oo w*f 
hut downward*, with a mueJt-ra*e iu hU haud."— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, II. 

muck-rolL *. The roughing or first roll 
of a rolling-null train. 

* muck-thrift, s. A miser. 

muck (2), a. [Seedcf.] A blundering corrup- 
tion of* amuck " (q.v.) ; malicious or infuriate 
rage, (Dryden, : Hind <t Panther , iii, 1,188.) 

*1 To run a muck : 

(1) [Amuck.] 

(2) To go in for reckless extravagance 
muck, v.t. (Muck (l), a.] 

1. To manure; to dress with muck or 
manure. 

"Thy garden plot lately wel tre.oched and nwob 
would now be twlfailowed. *— ru«er : HusbnndrU. 

2. To remove muck or filth from. 


* muck'-en-der, * muck-in- dcr, s. [A 

corrupt., under the influence of muck (1), of 
Sp. 7aocador=a handkerchief, from = 
mucua ; Fr. mouchoir.] A pocket-handker- 
chief. 

" Yon knew her little, and when her 
Apron was but a muekendrr.’" 

On Dr. Corbett's Harriots, Itsa. 

Muck'-cr, o. k s. [Ger.] 

A As adj : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or connected with the aect described under B. 

"The ahallarity of the Mucker movement with that 
of the FrliicciU-t. — McCllntock A Strong : Cyef. Bib. A 
Ereles. Lit., vL 71«. 

B. As substantii'e : 

Church Hist. : A sect of German mystical, 
belonging chiefly to the aristocracy, founded 
at Konigsberg, about 1830, by two Lutheran 
clergymen, Dicstel and Kbel. They professed 
great purity of life, but grave charges of im- 
morality were brought against them, and io 
3839 the founders were degraded from their 
office and aentenced to a term of Imprison- 
ment. On appeal, in 1842, they were rein- 
atated and the seatenee quashed. [Princfutk, 

I’En FECTIONIST.] 

"Friedrich Wllhetm IV. . . . la *idd to have died* 
Mucker. "— Dixon : (Spiritual IFire* (ed. IWAl, I. Kt 

•muck'-er, # mok er-en, ‘muck re, v.t, 
[Muck (1), s. (?).] To scrape together, am 
money, by mean shifts or arts. 

" Of the peua thnt he can muckre *jid fletco. 

Chaucer: Troilus A Cre»s»di, bk. Iii. 

muck'-cr, *. [Muck (2), *.] A bea%y fall. 

(PlXiV.) 

II (1) To go a mucker : [Muck (2), s., •[[ (2).] 
(2) To come n mucker: To meet with a heavy 
fall. 


• muck'-cr-cr, * mok-er-er, *. [Eng. 
mucker, s. ; -er.] One who scrapes money to- 
gether ; a miser, a niggard. 

" Amirice nieketh AlwiUe muckrrwrs to ben hated."— 
Chaucer: Boethius, hk. 11. 

Muck’-er i^m, s. (Eng., Ac. Mucker; -ism.) 
Church Hist. : The principle of the .Muckers. 
[Muck eh, a. A s., IE] 

" Archdciicon Elwl, the m»ii who hiul b*wn *Hcdcw 4 
»nd dl»ffmred m the fuomlcr of Muckcrism."— Dixon: 
spiritual IFire* (ed. IRCh), L #S. 


muck -heap, muck hill,* muk hille, s. 

[Eng. muck (1), s., ami heap or hill.) A dung, 
heap, a dung-hill. 

" Like the preclou* ifem 
Foond In the miirtAi/f by the Ignorant ctwk." 

Braum. A Piet. : queen of Corinth, HI. L 


muck -I ness, s. (Eng. mucky; -naw.J Th© 
quality or stale of being mucky ; filthiness, 
tilth. 


muck'-ito, a. [After ITerr Muck, tho dia- 
covciei ; -ife (.Via.).] 

Min. : A resin, found distributed In small 
part idea through the coal lieds at Ncmlorf, 
Moravia. Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. gr. 1*0025 ; 
colour, opnquc-ydlow to light browmsh- 
ydlow. ( ompoH. : carbon, 79 22; hjdmgeu, 
9*57 ; oxygen, 11*21 ; corresponding to the em- 
pirical fonnnla, Cjull^Oj. 

muo’ klc, ’much cl, * much oil, a. IM10 

ki.e. ] Much, larg«, gic.It. (.SrofoA.) 

* muo-krc, r.f. [Muckfii, p.] 


b^l, h<S^ ; p<JTlt, ; oat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bonqh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, o$ ; expect, JCcnophon, exist, ph = t, 
-olan, -tlan - Shan, -tlon, -sion = shun ; ~\ion, -jlon — shun, -clous, -tlous, -sious = ah Us. -bio, -die, &<L = b^l, d^L 
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mucksweat — mud 


^nuclt -sweat, *. [Eng. muck (1), s.. and 
sweat (q.v.).] A state of profuse perspiration ; 
profuse sweat 

mildt-sy, a [Muxv.) 

muck'-worm, s. [Eng. wick (1), a., and 

worm (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : A worm found in dung-heaps. 

2. Fig.: A miser, a curmudgeon, a niggard, 
a muckerer. 

** Here yon a murkworm of the town might a***.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, L 50. 

* muck -y, v.t. [Mucky, a.] To dirty to 
soil. (0. Bronte: Jane Eure, ch. xxix.) 

muck’-y, a. [Eng. muck (1), s., -y.) 

1. Full of muck or filth ; filthy. 

“ Muck]/ filth his hrauchlug arrna iuinoym.“ 

Spenser : F. V-. IL TiL I&. 

* 2. Sordid; vile. 

All his mind Is set on murky pelfe 

Spenser : F. (I., III. It. 4. 

* mu -co-^ele, s. [Lat. mucus = mucus, and 
Qr. kjjAjj (kele) = a tumour.) 

Pathology : 

1. An enlargement or protrusion of the 
mucous membrane of the lachrymal passage. 

2. Dropsy of the lachrymal duct. 

IHT1 -con -ic, a. [Eng. mvc(tc), and ( ac)onic .) 
(See the compound.) 

muconicacid, s . 

Chem. : CcHgO^ A monobasic aci<l formed 
"by the decomposition of dibiom-adipic acid 
by argentic oxide. It forms large crystals 
with nuinernus faces, which dissolve easily 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and melt at about 
100*. By boiling with solution of hydrate of 
barium, it is decomposed into acetic, suc- 
cinic, and carbonic acids. 

mu-co pur'-U-lent, (7. [Lat. mucus = mu- 
cus, and Eng* jnirnlmt (q.v.).] Having the 
character and appearance of mucus aDd pus. 

mu -cor, s. (Lat.) 

I. Ord. Iang. : Mouldiness, mustiness, 

mould. 

IL Technically: 

1. Hot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Mucorini. The sporangium is globose, with 
many spores. It contains the common moulds 
on paste, decaying fruits, Ac, The typical 
species is Mucor wreedo , which has the spores, 
Ac., first whitish, but afterwards blackish. It 
is very common. 

2. Med. : The same as Mucus (q.v.). 

mu cor a'-ce aB, s. pi. [Lat. mucor (q.v.) ; 
fem. pi. adpsufT. -omr.) 

Bot.: A name for the fungaceous order 
Physomycetes (q.v.). 

mu cor-I'-ni, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mucor (q.v.) ; 
Lat. raasc. pi. adj. suff. -ini.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Physomycetous Fun- 
gals. Mycelium filamentous, forming flocks 
or clouds in or on decaying animal and vege- 
table substances, spore -bearing vesicles rup- 
turing so as to discharge their apores. Ad- 
lied to Mucedines, but in the latter sub-order 
the spores are free. 

mu' coso, a. [Mucous.] 

mu-cos'-i-ty, s. [Eog. mucoife); dtp.] 

1. The quality or state of being mucous ; 
mucousness. 

2. A fluid containing or resembling mucus. 

mu -cd-s 6-sac'- char-Ine, a. [Lat. mucosus 
= mucous, and Eng. saccharine.] Partaking 
of the qualities or character of mucilage and 
sugar. 

mu' cous, mu' eose, a. [Lat. mucosus, from 
wiMcws(q.v.)i Fr. muqueux; Sp. mucosa, mocoso.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to mucus; resembling 
mucus ; slimy, ropy, viscid. 

“It h*tb In the tongue & muwiu and slimy extre- 
mity.*— Brown* : Vulgar Srrourt, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 

2. Secreting mucus; as, the mucous mem- 
brane. 

IL Bot. : Covered with a slimy secretion or 
with a coat that is readily soluble In water 
and becomes slimy, as the fruit of Salvia Per- 
ienaca. ( Lindley .) 


mucous-corpuscles, a. pi 

Anal.: Very transparent corpuscles with a 
cell-wall, a nucleus, and a number of miunte 
moving molecules, io the mucous liquid of 
the mouth. (Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

mucous-membranes, s. pi 

Aruxt . : Membranes consisting of prolonga- 
tions of the skin, having their surface 
coated over and protected by mucus. Their 
chief divisions are the gastro-pneuinonic and 
genito-urinary mucus membranes, the former 
covering the inside of the alimentary ranal, 
the air-passages, Ac. ; the latter the inside of 
the bladder and the urinary passage. (Qwain.) 

mucous-tissue, s. 

A not. : The jelly-like connective tissue. con- 
taining mucus. (Quaia.) 

mu-cous-ness, s. rEng. mucous; -nest.) 
The quality or state of beiDg mucous; mu- 
cosity. 

mu co-viu'-Io, a. [Eng. muc(lc) ; o (ratyT\ and 
vfntc.) Derived from or containing mucic 
acid and vinylic alcohoL 

mucovinic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CjH 4 (H0) 4 C0(CoH 5 )0. Ethylmncic 
COOH 

acid. A crystalline substance formed as a 
secondary product in the preparation of mu- 
cate of ethyl. It is white, and of asbestos- 
like aspect, the crystals having the form of a 
prism with rhombic base. They are moder- 
ately soluble in water, hut only slightly in 
alcohoL It forms definite sslta with the 
alkalis and the metals. 

mu'-cro, s. [Lat. = a sharp point.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A point. 

“The mticro or point of the heart inellneth nnto the 
left."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt, hk. in., ch. it 

2. Bot. : A hard, sharp point. IMucronate.) 

mu’-cro-nate, mu -cro-nat-ed, a. [Lat. 

mucronatus, from vmcr' 

(genit. mucronis) = 
aharp point.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See 
extract). 

“ Gem* * re here shot Into 
cubes consisting of six sides, 
and mucronated or terminat- 
ing in a point." — Woodward: 

On Fossils. 

2. Bot. : Abruptly termi- 
nated by a mucro (q.v.). 

mu'-cro nate-ly, adv. [Eng. 
mucronate; -ly.] In a mucrouate 
manner. mtcro^atx- 

IXAT. 

mu cron’-u-late, mu -cron’ - 
u-la-tous, a. [Dimin. of mucronate (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Having 8ruall hard points, as Banksia 
tntegrifolia. 

mu -cu-lent, a. [Lat muculen tu$, from mucus 
= slime, * mucus.) Slimy, ropy, and eome- 
what viscid. 

mu-cu’-na, s. [From Mucuna guaca, the 
Brazilian name of Mucuna urens.) 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe ErythriDeae. The legumes are covered 
with stinging hairs, which, if touched, come 
off upon the haDd. Mucuna pruriens is the 
Cowitch or Cowage (q.v.X M. monosj>erma 
and M. nivea aro used in India as vegetables. 

mu'-CUS, a. [Lat. = the viscous auhstance 
within the nose.) 

1. Anat £ Pathol. : Under this name various 
substances are included, consisting chiefly of 
horny -like substance, epithelium, detached 
from the mucous surfaces, and floating in a 
peculiar viscid, clear fluid ; in some cases 
these secretions are altered, becoming albu- 
minoid, Ac. Mucous affections are, mucin, an 
inflammatory product; mucous cysts ; mucous 
laryngitis, polypi, softening, tumours. 

2. Bot. : Gummy matter, soluble in water. 
It also contains mucin (q.v.). 

mu'-cusine, *. [Eng. mucus; euff. 4ne.) 
PhysioL : The characteristic organic matter 
of animal mucus. 

mud. s. [0. L. Ger. mudde; O. Sw. modd = 
mud ; modder = mother, lees; Dut. modder = 
mud ; Dan. mushier — mud ; Ger. mutter = 
mother, lees ; Icel. modha = (I) a large river. 


(2) mud ; modh — refuse of hay ; m6dhr = 
muddy snowbanks, heaps of snow aud ice.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Moist, soft earth ; mire, 
slime; clay or earthy matter mixed with 
water. 

“But between them and the enemy lay three brovd 
rhiues filled with water and soft mud. — Macaulay : 
Gist. Eng., ch. V. 

2. Geol. : The freer particles left when rocks, 
stones, pebbles. Ac., are ground agarest each 
other or disintegrated by other agencies. Some- 
times, where sand, gravel, and mud or silt are 
brought down a river to the sea, the gravel, 
sand and mud are separated, the mud remain 
ing mechanically suspended id the water, 
after the coarser gravels and then the finer 
sands, have sunk to the bottom. According 
to the composition of the rocks from which 
it was derived will be its chemical composi- 
tion. Shale is hardened and compressed mud ; 
slate is mud having undergone metaniorphic 
action. [Shale, Slate.) Mud contains dia- 
toms end other minute alga?, WheD the sur- 
face of the fresh-water mud is red, that colour 
arises from the presence of a small worm. 
Tub if ex rivulorum. 

mud bath, s. 

Therap. : A bath in which the body is Im- 
mersed in mud, often with chemical ingre- 
dients. At Eger, in Bohemia, boggy earth i« 
artificially converted into black mud, heated 
to 100° of temperature. It contains sulphate 
of soda, iron, lime, alumina, and ulmic acid. 
The body is immersed for fifteen minutes, 
after which the patieDt goes into water to re- 
move the mud. Such a bath may be of use in 
chronic skin-diseases, chronic rheumatism, 
gout, Ac., though fresh air, temperance, regu- 
larity of life, and relaxation from business 
may have great influence in effectiag the cure. 

mud-boat, s. A kind of barge for carry- 
ing off mud dredged from a river-channel or 
bar, and having convenient provision for dis- 
charge. 

mud-burrower, s. 

ZocL : Csllianas-so, a geDus of crustaceane 
which burrows iu mud. 

mud-devil, s. [Mekopome.) 

mud drag, s. A machine for raking up 
the mud of a river, in order that It may be 
carried off by the current. 

mud-dredger, s. A dredging-machine, 
mud-eel, s. 

Zool.: Siren lacertina , a perennibranchiats 
amphibian, family Sire aid® (q.v.). ltabounds 
in the rire-swamps of South Carolina, aDd 
attaios a leogth of three feet. The hinder 
limbs are wanting. [Siren.) 

mud-eruption, s. [Moya.) 
mud-fish, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1. Sing. : Amla calva , the sole species of the 
family Amiidae (q.v.). The colour is dnll, often 
dark-greeDish, with black spots and bands, 
aod there is frequently a round black spot on 
the tail. 1 1 attains n length of about two feet ; 
it feeds on fluviatile Crustacea, and is some- 
times eaten by the Indians. It is limited to 
rivers and lakes of the United States ; abund- 
aot between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Alleghanies. Sometimes called the North 
American Mud-fish. 

2. (PI.) : The order Dipnoi (q.v.). 

(1) African mud-fish: [Proto ptf.rus). 

(2) North American mudfish: [Mud-fish]. 

(3) Australian mud-fish: [CeratodusJ. 
mud-hen, s. 

1. ’ The American coot, Fulica americana^ 
a bluish-black wading bird common in to* 
United States. 

2, [Marsh-hen.) 

mud-hole, s. 

Sfeanw'Htf. ; A covered opening in the bot- 
tom of a boiler for discharging the dirt aud 
sediment. 

mud-lamprey, s. 

Ichthy. : The young of riie Sand-pride, 
Petromyzon branchialis. [Lamprey, Petro- 
MYZON.) 

mud-lark, s. A man or boy who cleans 
ont sewers, or fishes up pieces of coal, metal, 
Ac., from the mud of tidal rivers. 



fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w$li, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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mud pattens, *. pL Broad wooden Hole- 
boards for travelling on mud. [Mod, 1.) 

mud-plug, a. 

Steam-tag. : A tapered atnpper, removed 
from a boiler to allow the mod to escape. 


mudsill, t. 

1. Lit. : The lowest eill of a structure, which 
mav be in the mud or on the surface of tho 
ear'lh ; specifically, longitudinal runners under 
the sk'e]»ere or ties in American railways. 

2. Fig. : One of the dregs of society ; the 
lowest of the low. 

mud-8ucl<er, s. Aoybinl which sucks 
or sifts the mud for the animals or organio 
matter on which it feeds. 

" Id *11 waterfowl, their leg* and feet correspond to 
the way of life ; and In mud-suckers, two of the toe* 
are »ouiewhat Juioed. that they may not easily "ink.'' 
—tterhnm, 

mud-tortoises, a. pi. 

Zool.: The family Trionycldes (q.v.X Called 
also Soft Tortoises, because the carapace is 
Incompletely ossified, and covered with a 
leathery akin Instead of with tortoiseshell. 

mud-turtle, a. 

Zoology: 

1. Sing. : Chrysemys picta, a email turtle, 
the maleof which has claws on Its forefeet twice 
as long ns those of the female. U is found in 
the United States. 

2. PL: [Mud-tortoises]. 
mud-valve, ». 

Stram-eng. : A valve by which mud is dis- 
charged from a steam-boiler. 

mud- wall, a. A wsll built of earth or 
clay ; ooe of materials laid in clay as a substi- 
tute for mortar. 

"The country About »m thick set with trees. and 
otherwise full of gardens aud mud-ttnlU."— Raleigh : 
Eist World, bk. t.. ch.. It. { 14. 

mnd-wollod, n. Hating the walla built 
of mod. 

“A* folk* from mud-walVd ten e me at 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent." 

Prior: A not her Epistl « fo F. Shephard, Esq. 

saud, v. t. [Muo, 5.] 

* 1. To cover, or bury in with mnd or 
mire ; to bedaub with mud. 

" I wish 

M yself were mtidded Id that «>o/.y bed 
Where my eon lie*." Shakrsp. : Tempest, ▼. 

2. To make turbid or foul ; to stir up the 
sediment or mud in. 

** Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee. 

War not the thing that caouot be amended." 

bhakrsp. : Rapt of Lucrece, S77. 

mil’ dar, a. [Native name.] 

Hot.: Ths name given in parts of India to 
an asclcptadaceoua plant, Calotropis gigantea, 
the inspissated milk of which la a powerful 
alterative ami purgative, end has been found 
useful In cases of leprosy, elephantiasis, intes- 
tinal wonna, and venereal complaints. It la 
called also tho akond or yercum. [Calo- 
rnopia, Akund, Yercum. 1 

mu' d&r-m, a. [Eng., Ac. mudar; -fn.l 

Chrm. : An extractive matter obtained from 
the root of the mud ar {Calotropis gigantea). 

mud -diod, pa. par . or n. [M uddy, v.) 

• mud'-df-fy, v. t. [Eng. muti; snfT. -fy. ) To 
make muddy; to dirty; to soil; to make 
confused or obscure. 

" Pon't mwf./1/y your charming •Icupllclty."— IFal- 
polt • Letters, Iv. 491. 

tnud dl ljf, adv. [Eng. muddy; dy.) 

1 In a muddy manner; turbidly; with 
muddy or torbid mixture. 

" Being *o deeply r\n<l muddlty I lamented." 

More : tmmnrt. of Soul, l»k. U»„ c. 1. 

* 2. Obscurely, darkly, confusedlv, Indis- 
tinctly. 

Lncllla* writ not only lonely and muditllv. with 
little art and much If** cure, hut n1*u in n t me » li 
wm net yet Midlolcntly purged from borbxrDuu — l)ry- 
den. (Todd.) 

mud -dl ndss, a [Eng. muddy; -n«a.J 

1. Turbidnesa or foulness caused by mud, 
dregs, or sediment. 

"Tho Kwim of tho year, tho muddlneu of tho 
rtrr>*ni. with the many green tree* hanging over It." 
—Ad ilio n : On Italy, 

* 2. Dbacurity, confusion, indtetlactnesa ; 
want of perspicuity. 


mud’-dlc, r. t. & i. [A freq. from mud (q.v.).J 
A* Transitive: 

* i. To mnke mnddy, turbid, or fool; aa 
water by stirring up the sediment. 

"The nelrhboorhood told him. he did ill to mvdrtl * 
the water aud »poll the dnuk."— L' Estrange : Fables. 

2. To make a mess of; to spoil ; to bring 
Into a state nf confusion : as, He luts muddled 
the whole affair. 

3. To make half drunk ; to cloud or stupefy 
the senses of, as with drink ; to confuse. 

” 1 wm for fire year* often drunk, always muddled.” 
— Arbuthnot : Eist. of John OuIL 

4. To waste ; to squander ; to spend waste- 
fhlly aod uselessly (followed by away): aa, 
He has muddled away all his money. 

* B. Jntrans. : To become muddy; to be- 
come confused. 

"lie never muddles In the dirt." 

Swift : Lick’s Variety. 

mud'-dle, a [Mudole, v.) A mes9 ; a state 
of confusion or bewilderment ; rneutal con- 
fusion. 

" There la no management In onr home; there U 
nothing bot muddle. " — £. J. Worbotss : Basis, ch. xsv. 

muddle -head, 3. A muddle-headed 
person. 

"They are muddle-heads.'’— Reads : Sever Too Late 
to Mend, ch. VL 

muddle-headed, a. Having muddled 
brains; stupid, dull, muddled. 

mud' -died (died as deld), pa. par . & a. 

[Muddle, t\] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

* 1. Made mnddy or foul ; turbid. 

2. Confused ; stupefied, especially with 
drink. 

*3. Mulled. 

"Beer nt noon, and mudttted port at night" 

Pitt : Di tL between a Post A ha Servant. 

mud’-d#, ‘mud-die, a. [Eng. miul; -y . ] 

1. Covered with mud; abounding in mud 
or mire; foul with mud ; turbid, as water with 
mud ; miry. 

"Liquor* which never ferment, and consequently 
continue always muddy.”— Goldsmith ; On Polite 
Laming, oh. x. 

* 2. Consisting of mud or earth ; gross. 

" ThU muddy vesture of decay." 

bhakesp. : Merchant of Pen fee, t. 

3. Of the colour of mud ; resembling mud. 

* 4. Foul, filthy, disreputable. 

"Yon muddy knnvs.”—f!hakcsp : \ Benry TV., II. L 

* 5. Clouded or confused in mind or intel- 
lect; stupid, dull, muddled. 

w Dost think, 1 am *o muddy, so on settled. 

To appoint uiy*elf In thi* vexation 7" 

Shnketp. : Winters Tale. L 1 

* G. Obscure, confused ; wanting in per- 
spicuity : as, a muddy style of writing. 

* muddy-brained, a. Dull, stupid, or 
confused In mind ; muddle-headed. 

* muddy- headed, a. The same as 

Muduv-drained (q.v.). 

* muddy - mettled, a. Dull-spirited, 
heavy, irresolute. 

*’ A dull and muddy-mrttteil nucal." 

hhukesp. : Eamlet, ti. 1. 

mud'-d^, v. t. [Muddy, a.] 

1. To mnke muddy or foul; to soil or 
bedaub with mud or tilth. 

* 2. To muddle ; to coufuse ; to make dull 
or heavy. 

“ Muddles the lw*t wit, nn<l make* It ooly to flutter 
and froth hlyh."— drew: Cosmnloguu 

mu do sic, a. [Mud.] (See the compound.) 

mudosic-acld, a. 

Chon.: C|*jUhiO| 0 . A uroduct of tho nxi- 
dntion of mudrsims ncld ny tho nl*l nf nitric 
ncid. It Is a brownish-yellow aubstance, said 
to contain two utoios more oxygen than 
mndcsous nchL 

mu-do -sous, n. [Mud. 1 (Sec the compound.) 
mudesous acid, a. 

Chrm. ; C, 2 ll ly Oa. An orgnnlc acldoblalned 
from Pigotlto, n mlnmtl coating some of the 
granite caverns In Cornwall. It Is supposed 
to hftve liven formed from tho remains nf 
jdnnLH, the aquoous solution dissolving tho 
alumina of tho grnnlle. Tlie neld is dark 
brown, permanent in the air, and solublo lu 
water. 


mu'-dir, a. [Arab. = one wnn goes or drives 
round, a governor.) A governor: aa, tb* 
A/ »»dir of Dongcla. 

mu-dir'-t-^h, a. cMoodiiueu.) 

mvld’-lcss, cu [Eng. mud. ; dess.] Tr*?' from 
mud; clean. 

"Tcvday It tm c!«d and mudtea. and bo’.* and 
brcecbe* escaped their usual bodaubuiruL — FuUlr 
Dec. t, 1S84. 

mud -stone, s. [Eng. mud, and atone.] 

Geology : 

1. A series of beds of tho Upper Ltidu* 
formation (Upper Silurian) near Cnder Idris, 
Ac. The nnino was a local one ado| ted by Sir 
Roderick Murchison. The Lamellibntncl.s 
found In it outnumber tho Brack inp"ds. 
Jihynchonella navicula is a characteristic shell. 

2. Indurated clay. 

mud -wall, a. [Modwalu] 

mud'-Wccd, a. [Eng. mud, and wrf.] 

Bot. : Jleliosciadium inundalwru. 

mud -worm, J. [Eng. mud, and icorm.1 

Zool. (PL) : Limicohe, annelida conslitnting 
a group or sub-order of Oligoclueta (q.v.X 

mud-wort, a. [Eng. mud, and wort (q.v.X] 
Bot. : The genus Limosclla (q.v.X 

• mue, a . [Mue, r.l A inew (q.v.X 

"The flr*t that devlxed a barton & mue to keep* 
foule. wa* M. Leneus Strabo, » gcutleiuau of Boina" 
—P. Holland: F lime, hk_ x., ch. L 

• mue, v. L . [Fr. rni/rr.] To moult ; to cast 
the feathers ; to change. 

Muel'-ler, *. [See compound.) 

Mueller's-glasa, s. 

Min. : The same as Hyalite (q.v.X It was 
probably called Mueller’s glass in honour of 
the well- known Frankfort physician Jean 
Valentine Mueller, who was living at the lima 
of the discovery. 

Muell'-or-ine, Kuoll-cr-ito, *. [After 
Muellervon Rcichcnstcin, tin* discoverer of the 
metal tellurium ; sulf. -iae, -ite (Afin.XJ 
Jifin.: A variety of Sylvanito (q.v.) con- 
taining ranch lead. 

Mucs’-eu-ito, a. [From Mnescn, Siegcn, 
Frussia ; sufl‘. -tfe (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Idmunltc (q.v.) in which 
nickel replaces part of the cobalt- Occurs in 
octabedrous. 

muct, a, [Mute.) 

mu-ez'-zin (oz as odz), * mu cz In, a. 

[Arab, muzln, niKariin = a public crier of a 
mosque ; a?an = a call to prayers, and ticu = 
the ear.] A Muhammadan crier of the hour 
of prayer. This he docs from the minaret ol 
the mosque five timrss day ; nnniely, at dawn, 
noon, 4 i\m., sunset, and nightfall. 

"Blent a* the Mueziin’t "train from Mecca’* wall 
To pilgrim*. " Huron: DrUlsof Abydos, IL 3CX 

muff(l), * mtifTc, s. [O. R\v, mt</; Dan. mvfr; 
Dut. mo/.; Ger. vvtJT = n muff. O. l>ut, 
wointY = a sleeve ; O. Fries, moioe = a hang- 
ing sleeve ; L. Gcr. mous = n alcove. | 

I. Ord. Law?.: A fur norket of a cylindrical 
shape in which the hands are thrust to keep 
them warm. 

"The ribbon, fan. or m mV that *he 
Would xhould be ktqit by tlu*e or me." 

bturkliny : TokuRlraL 

H Muffs were first madn in France during 
the reign of Louis XI V.. and InlUKluecd into 
Euglaml in tho icign of Clutrles 11. Geutle- 
men sometimes used them. 

H. Technically : 

I. Glass: A roller nr cylhvlcr of glass for 
flattening out Into a phs-s platt. 

2. Plumb. : A Joining tube driven Into tha 
ends of two adjoining pipes. 

muff (2\ a. [Of. Dnt, mufrn s= to doio ; m>J — 
n clown* from Ger. mirifii=to *h* hi 11\ ) A 
silly, soft, spiritless fellow. [Mm'u:, (2), p.l 
"Aix»thpr called a mMff~—TSncXerx\y; Bat. 
Samuel lUmurth, eh. ai. 

[Elyin. doubtful.) A local name 
lor the Whltetl.roat, Sylvia cinerea. 

miilT, v.t. [Murr (2), «.] To muddle ; to maka 
a mesa of. 


boll, p< 5 TU, J<^l; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln. bcnQh; go, ^cm ; thin, Bin. 09; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, -Iftg* 

-dan, -ttan = »han. tion, -cion = thun ; -tion, -^lon = zliun. -clous, -tlous, -clous = ohiia. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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muffettee— mugwort 


muf-fet-tee'* J. [A dimin. from muff (1), s.] 
A small muff worn over the wriat; a wrist- 
band of fur or worsted. 

muf -fin, s. [Etyra. douhtful ; prob. con- 
nected with muff(l), s) A round cake, light 
and spongy, eaten toasted or buttered at 
breakfast or tea. 

muffin -cap, s. A flat woollen cap worn 
by charity schoolboys, Ac. 

"In bin muffin-cap and leathers.”— Dicker* : Oliver 
Turist . ch. vL 

muf -f in-eer, s. [Eng. muffin ; -ter.] A dish 
for keeping toasted muffins hot. 

miif'-fle (1), * mof'-fle, * muf- fyll, v.t. 

[JlUFFLE (1), $.) 

L Literally : 

1. To wrap or fold up as in a cloth, cloak, 
&c., so as to conceal from view, or protect 
from the weather ; to wrap up closely aud 
warmly ; to envelop, to enwrap. 

" Io his mantle muffling up his fives, 

Eveu a.t the base of Pompey'a statua.” 

Sh ikesp. : Julius Casar, I1L X 

2. To wrap or envelop ia aome material to 
deaden the sound. 

“Then he said good-night, and with muffled. oar. 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore." 

Longfellow: Landlords Tale. 

3. To cover the head of ao as to prevent 
speaking ; to stifle. 

“Iwish you could muffle that 'ere Stlggina.”— Die- 
kens : Ptcktoick. ch xxvLl 

4. To blindfold. 

“We've caught the woodcock, and will keep Mm 
Till we do he.vr from them.'’ [muffled 

Shukesp. : Ail's Well that Ends Well. iv. x. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To envelop ; to aurround so as to bide 
from sight. 

“ What, with a torch t muffle me. night, awhile.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, v. 1 

2. To conceal ; to masque ; to disguise. 

“ Muffle your false love with aome show of hliuduesa" 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. X 

3. To darken ; to blind ; to dull. 

“Alas, that love, whose view is muffled still. 

Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will.” 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, L 1. 

i. To involve, ao as to luake obscure, dark, 
or douhtful. 

“The king’s manner of shewing thing* hy pieces, 
aud hy dark lights, hath so muff& U it that it hath left 
it almost as a mystery. 1 '— Bacon : Henry i'll. 

miif'-fle, (2), 'maf'-fle, v. i. [A word of 
imitalive origin.) To mumble. 

“ The closeness aud muffling, and laziness of epeak- 
lng ."— Holder : Elements of Speech. 

muf'-fle, (1), s. [0. Fr. mojle, mrmfle, mouffle 
(Ft. moufle); from O. Dut.. moffd ; Norw. 
muffel — a mitteu ; Sw. mufla ; Low. Lat. 
muffula.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. That with wdiich anything is muffled or 
wrapped up ; a muffler, a wrapper. 

* 2. A muff 

“This day I did first wear a muffle, being my wife’s 
last year's muffic."~Pepus : Diary, Nov. 30. I66i 

* 3. A boxing-glove. 

•* For sometimes we must box without the muffle.” 
Byron : Don Juan, IL 9X 

VL Technically: 

1. Mech. : A pulley-block containing several 
sheaves. 

2. Me tall. : An oven-shaped vessel of baked 
fire-clay, used in assaying for containing the 
capels or cups in which the alloy under in- 
vestigation is fused. It is opened at one end 
and closed at the other, and has slits in the 
aides to permit a draught of air through it. 
Its use is to protect the cupels from impuri- 
ties of fuel while permitting access of air. 

muffle- furnace, s. 

Metall. : A furnace with a chamber which is 
surrounded by incandescent fuel, and in which 
cnpellation or fusion of metals is performed. 
ICupellatiou.] 

* muf'-fle (2), s. [Fr. mufle, from Ger. mvffel 
— a dog or other animal with large hanging 
lips.] 

Zool. : The bare end of the nose between the 
nostrils when coveied with a mucous mem- 
brane. (Used chiefly of ruminants.) 

muf -fled (fled as feld), * mof-feld, pa. 

par. & a. [Mcffle (1), v.) 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


B, ^4^ adjective : 

1. Wrapped up closely, especially about the 
face ; concealed by wrappers. 

2. Dulled or deadened. (Applied to sound.) 

“ Tla not a mourner's muffled tread.” 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake. 11L 17. 

* 3. Blind ; blinded. 

“ Muffled pagans know there ia a god.”— Aflame* 
Works, iiL 160. 

muffled-drum, s. A drum having the 
cord by which it is carried over the shoulder 
passed twice Lhrough the cords which cross 
the lower diameter of the drum, ao as to 
deaden the sound, or make it grave and 
aolemn. Used especially at military fuuerals. 

muffled-oar, s. An oar round the loom 
of winch a piece of mat or canvas is wrapped, 
ao as to prevent it making a noise against the 
tholes or rowlock. 

m ii filed- peal, s. A peal mng on bells, 
round the dappers of which cloths have been 
wrapped, so as to deadeu the sound. 

muf-fler, s. [Eng. muffl(e) (I) ; -cr. \ 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A wrapper for muffling the neck and 
chest, and sometimes a part of the face. 

“The chains, and the h race lets, and the mufflers.”— 
Isaiah ilL 19. 

* 2. A kind of mask or veil ; part of a 
woman's dress by which the face was wholly 
or partly concealed. 

“A partlet, a muffisr, a cup, and other things," — 
Stow ■ Henry VIII. (au. 1539). 

3. A kind of glove or mitten with a separate 
compartment for the thumb only; a boxing- 
glove ; a kind of stuffed glove put on the 
hands of lunatics to prevent them from in- 
juring themselves or others. 

IL Music: A soft cushion employed to 
terminate or soften a note. 

muf-flon, s . [Mouflon.] 

muf- ti, muf- tee, i. [Arab, mufti — a 
magistrate.] 

1. The high-priest or chief of the eccle- 
siastical order among the Muhammadans; a 
doctor or expounder of the law ; a magistrate. 

•' tie laid it down aa a rule that Muftis and Augurs 
ought always to bo mentioned with reapecL"— Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Civilian dress, as distinguished from uni- 
form or military dress; plaiu dress worn by 
officers when off' duty. 

••Who waa that person on deck In mufti t”— 
Marry at: Midshipman Easy (ed. 1863), p. 181. 

mug (1), * mngge, a. [Prob. from fr. mugan 
— a mug ; JSw. mugg.] A cup or vessel of 
earthenware or metal, used for drinking from. 
“The clamorous crowd ia hush'd with mugs of mum." 

Pope : Dunctad , IL 3S5. 

mug (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. The face or mouth. (Slang.) 

"Clive has Just inherited the paternal mug.”— 
Thackeray: Newcomes, ch. Ivl. 

2, A simpleton, a gull. (Slang.) 

mug, v.i. [Mco (2), s.\ To make grimaces; 
to distort the face. (Slang.) 

Ii To mug up: To paint one’s face; to 
cram for an examination. (Slang.) 

* mug'-gaxcL, a. [Etym. donbtful ; cf. Ger. 
mucker = a sulky person ; mucken = to grumble.] 
Sullen, sulky, displeased. 

mug'-get, s. [Etym. doubtfuL) 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. The small entrails. 

2. A ruffled shirt. 

II. Dot. : Convallaria majalis. Petty mug- 
get is Galium verum. 

* mug - gish, a. [Muggy.] The same as 

MUOGY (q.V.jL 

mug'-gled (glcd as geld), a. [Prob. an 
abbreviation of smuggled.] A term applied 
to cheap, trashy goods offered for sale as 
smuggled goods. 

Mug-gle-to'-m-an, $. [For etym., aee def.] 

Church Hist. (PL): A sect founded by Lodo- 
wick Muggleton (16)b-I69S), the son of a 
farrier in Bishopsgate Street. London. He 
was a tailor, and when about forty years old 
began to have visions and to hear “ voices," 
ami asserted that he and John Rjeve, another 
tailor, were the two witnesses mentioned in 


the Revelatiou (xi. 3). Their chief doctrine* 
were that the diatinction of Persons in the 
Trinity is merely nominal ; that God has a 
real human body, and that when be suffered 
on the cross he left Elijah as hia vicegerent 
in heaven. The Divine Looking-glass was pub- 
lished in 1656 as an exposition ot their z acn- 
ings, and iu 1846 some members of the aeefc, 
which is now neaily, if not quite, extinct, 
subscribed to republish it. 

mug'-gy, a. [TceL mugga=. soft, drizzling 
mist: mugguvedhr = muggy weather; mygla 
= to grow musty; Sw. viogcl — mould, mouldi- 
ness. Perhaps allied to muck (1), s. (q.v.).] 

]. Damp and close ; warm and moist. (Ap- 
plied to the air or weather.) 

"Get a rids ks soon aa weather servo*. Deuced 
muggy still."— Byron : Diary, Jan. 6, 163L 

2. Moist, damp, mouldy. 

* mug-hoiise, s. [Eng. mug (1), »., and 

Aouse.] Au alehouse, a pothouse. 

"There la a mug-house near Long Acre.”— Taller, 
No. 180 . 

* mu-gi-en-£y, s. [Mdgient.] The act of 
bellowing. 

" Thla mu piracy or boation."— Broume : Vulgar 
Errours. hk_ iiL, ch. xxvil, 

* mu -gl ent, a. [Lit. mugiens, pr. par. of 
mugio = to bellow.] Bellowing, lowing. 

" That a bittern maketh that mugient uolso or 
bumpliiij by putting Its hill into a reed . . . i a not 
easily made out."— Broume : Vulgar Errours, hk. UL, 
ch. xxvii. 

mu'-gll* s, [Lat. = a sea-fish, according to 
some, the mullet. Pliny attributes to the 
mugil the foolish trick of hiding its head aod 
believing its whole body to be concealed 
(//. N., ix. 17, 26); it was used io punishing 
adulterers (Juvenal x. 317).] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Mugilidie (q.v.). They frequent brackish 
waters, feeding on organic substances mixed 
with mud and sand. The organs of the 
pharynx are modified intoa filtering-apparatus, 
preventing the passage of large substance* 
into the stomach. About seventy species aro 
known; the majority attain a weight of four, 
butsuoie grow to ten or twelve pounds. All are 
eaten ; some are highly valued, especially when 
taken in fresh water. Several species occur in 
the w aters of Europe and North Africa. J/.pro- 
boscidens, a fresh-water species trom Central 
America, has the snout pointed and fleshy, thus 
resembling the genus Agonostoma. (G'unl/ter.) 

2. Palaeont . ; The genus dates from Tertiary 
times, remains of a species having been found 
in the gypsum of Aix. 

mu-giT l dse, s. pi. [Lat. mugil; fem. pL 
a’dj. suff. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : Gray Mullets; a family of scan- 
thopterygian fishes, division Mugili formes. 
The body is more or less ohlong and com- 
pressed, covered with cycloid scales of 
moderate size ; no lateral line. Teeth feeble 
or absent. Three genera ; Mugil, Agonostoma, 
and Myxus. From the coasts of the tem- 
perate and tropical zones. 

mu-gll-i-for'-me^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. mugil, genit. mugilis , and forma = 3hape.] 

Ichthy. : A division of acanthopterygian 
fishes. There are two dorsal fins, more or 
less remote from each other; the anterior 
short, like the posterior, or composed of feeble 
rays. Ventrals with one spine and five rays, 
abdominal. Tt embraces three families : Mn- 
gilidae, Sphyraenid:e, and Atherimdae (q.v.). 

mu'-gil-oid, s. [Mugil.] A fish belonging 
to the family Mugilidse (q.v.). 

mug'-weed, s. [Eng. mug, and weed.] 

Bot. : Galium cruciatum, called more fully 
the Goldeu Mugweed. 

mug -wort, * mog-worte, a [A.S. mueg- 

wort.) 

Bot . : Artemisia vulgaris , a woolly British 
plant, two to four feet high, formerly used to 
flavor drinks. 

ntngf-wnmp, s. [Algonquin, mtigquomp^= a 
great man; a chief.] Formerly in New 
England a person of importaoce ; a leader. 
Hence, in contempt, a eelt-impurtant man. 
Recent usage — an independent in politics; oue 
who votes for the most suitable candidate, 
regardless of party. Occasionally used as an 
adjective, and (as slang) as a verb. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t| 
or. wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, *e, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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Mn-him'-ma dan, M&-hftm'-ine-dan, 
Ma^hom'-o-tan, a. «fc s. [Arab. Muham~ 
tnnd; Eng. auff. koi.J (See Mohammedan.) 

A. As culj. : Of or belonging to Muhammad 
ot his system of belief or polity. 

B. As subst. : A follower of Muhammad. 

fM V HAMM ADA N ISM.] 

Muhammadan architecture, s. The 

style oi architecture adopted by Muhammadan 
nations, as the Moors of Spain, the Arabs, Ac. 
It was gradually developed out of the forma 
which were found ready to hand in the various 
countries over which they spread, and which 
belonged for the most part to early Christian 
art of the later Roman period, together with 
an admixture of Asiatic elements. In the 
earliest times Christian churches were utilized 
for tha practice of the new religion; after- 
wards mosques were erected. [Mosque.] In 
accordance with the Oriental maimer of life, 
this style Is internal rather than external, 
especially in palaces and dwelling-houses. 
■Whilst the tasteless exterior of the buildings 
only displays to the eye high walls which 
are irregularly pierced by 6mall windows, and 
those few in number, every' thing in the in- 
terior is richly decorated. The richest orna- 
mentation is lavished on the most essential 
part of these buildings, namely, on the por- 
ticos which surround the open court. There 
are no fixed orders or proportions for the 
pillars, sometimes they ara squat and heavy ; 
at others slender and graceful, especially in 
the later period. Three different forms of 
arches are found, besides the circular arch, 
which is or rare occurrence. In Egypt and 
Sicily the pointed arch, resembling that 
afterwards adopted in the Gothic st>le, was 
used; in Persia and India the keel-arch (the 
ends of the curves are bent slightly upwards 
like the keel of a vessel); and in ftpuin the 
horseshoe arch, which consists of a larger 
segment of a circle than a semicircle. The 
walls over these arches, as all Mat surfaces, 
were covered with embellishments in the 
shape of arabesques consisting of Hat relief 
in stucco, or painted in brilliant colours. They 
are formed of the most multifarious entwinings 
of straight or curved lines or belts. Domes 
are introduced freely, and am, for the most 
part, Mat or plain externally, or ornamented 
with stripes like a gourd. Dwelling-houses 
are tasteless externally, but the interiors dis- 
play wealth and luxury. Overhanging bal- 
conies are used in the upper stories, and the 
windows are small and elevated. The Arabian 
system of ornamentation is not ao pure as the 
Moorish, and the Turkish style kept more 
Clos'd)' to the Byzantine. The finest specimen 
of Muhammadan architecture and ornamenta- 
tion is the Alhambra, at Granada. 

Mu h&m'-ma- dan ism. Mo-ham -me- 
dam ism, Ma hoin" et-an ism,s. (Arab. 
Muhammad ; Eng. stiff, -an; ‘ism. Muham- 
mad is from the Arabic root tumid =itha 
Praised.] 

Csiipar. Religions: The religion founded by 
Muhammad, the ao-eallcd Piuphetof Arabia. 
He was born at Mecca, of good family, Aug. 
20, 070, but, while an infant, lost his father, 
Abdallah, and, at the age of six, his mother, 
Amina. When a child he lind a lit, probably 
epileptic. At the age of twenty-five he mar- 
ried Kliudijah, a widow of forty, the tirst of 
his many wives, and was faithful to her 
while she lived. At the age of forty he often 
retired to a cave ul the foot of Mount Ilira 
for religious meditation. Three years later 
he began to proclaim his views, and, after a 
time, claimed to bo a prophet. Among his 
early converts wore his wife, Khadijali, Ali, 
his eousin, then a boy of fourteen, afterwards 
his adopted son nnd his aon-in-lnw, and Abu 
Bakr, or Ahnbeker, lii.s friend. On June 20, 
C22, he had to lice from Mecca to Medina. 
This date Is the Moslem era of the Hejira 
(>|.v.). At Mecca he had been an enthusiast, 
at Medina he liccame a fanatic. On Jan. 13, 
624, at tha hc.nl of 300 followers he defeated 
050 of the Meccans. Thu victory was con- 
sidered miraculous, and encouraged him in 
future to propagate his faith hy the sword, 
and he was so successful that at Ids death 
(Juna 6, 032) he was virtual sovereign of 
Arabia. During the Caliphates of Ids im- 
mediate successors Abulwkcr (632-631) nnd 
Omar (031-040), the Arabs, or Saracens, non- 
quercil Sjria, Persia, nnd Egypt, and esta- 
blished the new faith. Othinan reigned next 
(644-05 j). Then the Aralw elected AH, Mu- 


hammad's son-in-law. strangely passed over 
till now ; the Syrians ehose Moaviah, son of 
Abu Sollau, an old enemy of the prophet. 
Civil war resulted, and the sects of the Sun- 
nis and Shiahs arose. Ali was assassinated 
in 601, Hassan and Hosseio, his aons, soon 
after perishing. Io 710 Tank landed in 
Spain, the straits where ha hud passed and 
the adjacent rock being ever aftcrwnrds 
called Gibraltar (q.v.). In 732 Charles Martel 
(= the Hammer) defeated the Arab Abdcrrah- 
man at Poic tiers, saving Western Europe. 
The Saracen capitals had been successively 
at Medina, at Cafa, at Damascus, and at Bag- 
dad, their dynasties were the Ommcyades, 
Abliasidcs, Ac. About the middle of the 
eighth century, the Saracen empire in the 
East began to be broken down by the Turks, 
then a savage Tartar tribe, who afterwards 
embraced Muhammadanism, and in 1453 took 
Constantinople, terminating tljc Greek or 
Eastern empire. Since the sixteenth century 
their power has been less dreaded. The Mu- 
hammadans of the world have been estimated 
at 250 millions, of whom 50 millions are in 
India, 40 millions directly under British rule, 
and 10 millions in allied or tributary states. 
The Koran (= that which is read or recited) 
is their sacred book and their code of law. 
Their faith is called Islam (= surrender of 
the will to God). Five duties are Incumbent 
on the faithful Muhammadan : a confession 
of faith that there is but one God, and that 
Muhammad is his prophet, prayer, fasting, 
almsgiving, and a jtilgrimnge to ilccca. Fri- 
day is their aabbath and day of special wor- 
ship. Raising tha nations which have em- 
braced it to a higher creed than their old 
idolatry, Islam has so stereotyped them as to 
render all further changes intensely difficult. 
No other faith offers so stubborn a resistance 
to l lie spread of Christianity. 

Mu-ham'-ma-dan-Ize, Mo-ham -med- 
an-ize, Ma-hdm-e-tan-ize, v.t. [Eng. 
Muhammadan; -ice.] 

1. Of f/rinjs: To render conformable to 
Muhammadan law or usage. 

2. Of persons: To convert to or coerce iuto 
Muhammadanism. 

Mu -ham'- mad -ism, Mo-ham’-med- 
ism, Ifia-hom'-et-ism, s. [Muhammadan- 
ism.] 

Mu ham'-mad-ize. Mo-ham -med-izo, 
Ma-hom’-et-izc, v.t. [Muhammadanism.] 

muhl cn beck’-i-a, s. [Named after a bot- 
anist, Muhleubeck (').] 

Rot. : A genus of l’olygonaceee, tribe Poly- 
gonete. Muhlcnbeckia a dpressa, an Australian 
plant, has aweetieh currant-like fruits, used 
lor pastry. 

mutl$, g. pi. [Mools.1 Moulds ; cloth or list 
siioes for gout. (Scotch.) 

“He seldom wore slioou, unless tt were mutts when 
he hud the gout. Ocotl : liedyuunttet. lett. xi. 

muir, s. (Moon, a ] A uioor. (Scotch.) 

mutr-burn, s. The act of burning moors 
or heath. 

mulr-ill, s. A disease to which black 
cattle are subject. 

muir land, s. (Moohi.and.1 

muir-poot, s. Young grouse. 

“Ax a Scotch Inird dm** alumt hi* mnuklun ami lit» 
muir.povO,’— Scott : JJr art 0 / Mid-D>thian, cb. XXX. 

* mu-l&t'-rcss, s. [M ulattui:s8.] 

mu-l&t'-td, s. [Sp. mulato, from mulo= a 
mnlc(q.v.) ; Fr. muUitre; Port, mu/nfo.] The 
child of parents, uuc of which is white and 
the other a negro. The skin is of c yellow 
colour, tho hair frizzly or woolly. 

•mu-litt’-tr^as, *mu l&t-ress, s. [Mu- 
latto,] A female mulatto. 

mul'-bcr-iif, * mool ber ry, j». f A corrupt, 
of A. ft. 7»or(l4it. 7>mriis) = a mulheiry-tu c, 
and team = a tree, a beam ; Ger. nutulbrrrc ; 
Gr. fiu>pov, p.6pov (moron, moron) ~n mul- 
berry ; pops a ( mor-M ) = a mulW'iry tree.] 

Rot. ; The genus Morns (q.v.). 

mulberry-calculus, #. 

Chem. <C 1'athol. : A calculus somewhat re- 
sembling a mulberry In shape. It consists of 
oxaluto of lime. 


mulberry-cloth, mulberry paper 
cloth, *. Pajier prepared from the bark of 
Rrovssonelia papyrifera. The Japanese make 
their paper and tha Burmese their papier- 
niach6 trays from it. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) 

mulberry-faced, a. Having the face 
spotted or blotched as if with mulberry stains. 

mulberry-germ, a. [Morula.] 
mulberry-rash, s. 

RathoL : The distinctive niaculie or spots 
appearing in cases of typhus fever, and pecu- 
liar to that disease, 

mulberry-silkworm, s. 

Entom. ; Rombyx mori. 

mulberry-tree, a. [Mulberry, Morus.] 

mulgh, mulsh, s. [Cf. Ger. mulsch, molsch — 
rotten, solt.J A surface layer of dead vege- 
table matter, as cocoa-nut fibre, spent hops, 
Ac., used to keep the soil moist and prevent 
weeds growing. 

“Io keeping down the weed* through the long 
numtuer, ji mutch of leaves, »traw, or any coarao 
litter, is often far lew costly than would be the labour 
required."’— Scribner s Magazine, March, liiso. p. ?M. 

mulch, mulsh, v.t. [Mulch, s.] To cover 
witii a mulch. 

” On fcOUcn Island I have seen large patchea 
mulched with salt luiy.*'— Scr.lmcr',1 Magazine, March, 
18*0. J>. 157. 

mulct, s. [Lat. mulcta, multa = a fine ; O. Fr. 
mu He.] 

1. A fine ; a penalty inflicted for an offence 
or misdemeanour ; generally a pecuniary fine. 

*’ It Is probable that the decline In the pixwjwrity 
and imputation of Stockport isduetothi* ennrmoua 
and utterly indefensible mulct. Orst. </uart. Herltm, 
Ivli. 2)0. 

* 2. A blemish, a defect. 

mulct, v.t . [Mulct, v.\ 

1. To punish w ith a fine, forfeiture, or de- 
privation of anrne possession, or property; 
to deprive. (Followed by in or o /: as. To 
mulct a person in £l00; or, to mulct him of 
something.) 

*2. To punish generally. 

“ llow many poore creatures hiurt. thou mulcted with 
death. "—/ty. Hull : MeUUuOoi t on Death. 

mulc'-tu-a-ry, a. [Mulct.] Of the nature 
of a mulct or fine ; consisting of or imposed 
as a mulct. 

“Some known mulct oar// punishment* ui»n other 
crimes.” — Str II'. Temple . Intrixi. to Hut. of h'nglarvL 

mill' dAu, 5. [From Muldn, Saxony.] 

Min. : An orthoclase (q.v.), found at Mulda. 

mule, £. [A.S. muZ, from Lat. rnufus; Fi. 

7)1 life.] 

1, Ordinary 1/xnguagc : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : A stubborn, sullen peraon. 

IL Technically : 

1. Zool. : A term loosely used as synony- 
mous with hybrid (q.v.), more usiial’v npplied 
to t he produce ol n male uss with a mare, tho 
Mule proper (£i/ui<s ustnns, vnr. y), and to the 
Ilinny (a. as inns, vur. 6), the ollspniig of a 
etalliou and a shc-ass. Tlie mule does not 
nllam maturity so soon ns the hnrse, but is 
useful fi«i a iiiurli longer period. As a lieast 
of burden it is in some respects preferable to 
the lmrae ; it is easily led, is equally good for 
carrying and drawing, its less sensitive skin 
enables it to support ex posure to the weather; 
like the ass, it enjoys comparative Immunity 
from disease, and it is as surefooted ns n gout. 
M ulos lmvo been known from the earliest ages ; 
there nre frequent references to them in .Scrip- 
Inre. and in Greek (Oil. viii.) and Latin 
(/’Zcuifns, Aul., iii. 5, 21) llleralure. Franco 
is iho most imporlant mule-raising country In 
Europe; then come, Italy, ftpain, and Portu- 
gal, where lin y are used for pack ami draught. 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Kunsos take tho lead 
in tho United .States, and the Mexican mule 
(by n male nss from n mustang man ) is n very 
useful animal. Mobs nre seldom used, and 
seldomer bred, In England. ’Ihcy are largely 
employed ns draught animals in warfare, 
probably for tho bret time ill the Fnglish 
service in the lViiinsiil.ir War, but they have 
sun n been used m tin* Crimea, India, Abys- 
sinia, ftontli Africa, and Egypt. Bnedlng 
between mules mid either jmient is n«>t very 
rare, blit has long Item deemed linpossiblo bo- 
tween mules inter se (Suetonius: < lalba , iv.X 


boil, b^; poilt, cat, ^cll, chorus, 9IU11, bengh ; go, rera ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, yenoi>hon, exist, ph = C 

-olau, tlon - Bban. -tlon, -cion = shim ; -$lon, -^lon - zhon. -cio»«« tlous, -slous shiis, -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bgl, dgL 
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but it has been stated to have occnrred with* 
tn recent yeara between nnilea at tha Jardin 
dea Piantea and (on doubtful authority) be* 
tween hybrids of hirds. In the Proceedings of 
the ZooOqical Society (1SS4) ia a paper by Mr. 
A- D. Bartlett, the superintendent, describing 
a remarkable hybrid born in the Gardena. 
On Oct 29. ISO'S, a female hybrid was bom 
from a Gayal cow (Bibos frontalis) and a Zebu 
bull (Bos indices) ; from this female hybrid 
and a Bison bull (Bison avicricanus ) a aecoud 
female hybrid was born on May 21, 1881, from 
which and a Bison bull a third female hybrid 
was born, March 12. ISS4 — the offspring of 
certainly three well marked apeciea, and, ac- 
cording to present definition, of three distinct 
genera. 

“The belief, so general, that all hybrids or mulct 
are barren and useless for breediug purposes is simply 
» stupid and ignorant prejudice.'— ,f*roc. ZooU ioc., 
1884, p. 401. 

2. Bot. : A hybrid; a cross between two 
distinct species. They are produced by the 
application of the pollen of one to the stigma 
of the other. Mulea between two different 
genera are called bigeners. They are rarely 
obtained. 

3. Farr. : A disease in horses. 

4. Spinning; A spinning-iuachina lu which 
the rovings are delivered from a series of sets 
of drawing rollers to spindles placed on a 
carriage, which travels away from the rollers 
while the thread is being twisted, and returns 
toward the rollers while the thread is being 
wound. It was invented by Samuel Crompton, 
and perfected in 1779. The combination which 
gave rise to the term mule was the junction of 
the drawing rollers of Arkwright with the spin* 
ning-jenny of Hargreaves. The object of the 
machine is to deliver the roving with the re- 

uired degree of attenuation aod twist it as 
elivered. For this purpose, the apindles, 
instead of being stationary, are placet! on a 
movable carriage, which ia wheeled out to 
twist the threads and wheeled in agaiu to 
wind on the spindles. 

mule-armadillo, c. 

Zool. : Dasyfms hybridus , common on the 
Pampas. It is not uocturnal, uor doea it 
borrow easily. 

mule-canary, «. The offspring of a 
canary and any other of the finches. 

mule-deer, s. 

Zool : Cariacus viacrotis, a North American 
species, slightly larger than the Virginian 
deer (q.v.). Dark gray in winter, dull yellow 
in summer. It owes its popular and ita 
scientific name to the length of its ears. 

mule-driver, a. One who drives mules ; 
a muleteer. 

mule-jenny, s. The same as Mole, 1L 4. 
mule -spinner, s. 

1. One who spins with a mule. 

2. The same as Mule, II. 4. 
mule-wort, s. 

Hot. : The fern genus Hemioniiis. 

mu'-lct, mu'-lette, s. [Port.] A Portuguese 
vessel with three lateen sails. 

mu-let-eer', *muleter, *muletor, a. 

IFr. muletier, from U. F. mulct = a mule.] A 
mule-driver. 

** How carols now the lusty muleteer t 
Of love, romance. devotion, is Ins lay.” 

Byron: Childs Harold, L 48. 

mu'-ley, s. [Ger. miihl — a mill, mithlsdge = a 
mill-saw.] The same as Muley-saw (q.v.). 

muley-head, s. The sliding carriage to 
which the muley-saw is attached, and which 
moves in guides. The saw is attached to a 
muley-head at each end. 

muley-saw, s. A mill-saw which is not 
strained in a gate or sash, but has a more 
rapid reciprocating motion, and hua guide* 
carnages above and below. [Muley-heao.] 

mul-ge’-dl-um, s. [ Lat. mulgeo = to milk.] 

Bot. : Blue Sow-thistle; a genus of ligtili- 
florous Composites, tribe Hieracieie. Invo- 
lucre double, containing many flowers ; pappus 
stiff and brittle ; beak very short ; ache lies much 
compressed. Mulgedium alpinum , Alpine 
Blue Sow-thistle is found in the Locl.nagar 
and Clova Mountains. Jlf. Jlorldannm, an 
Americao species, is called from its bitterness 
Gall of the Karth. 


Mul -hoiise, a. [Fr., from Ger. Muhlhausen : 
muhl — a mil), and haus = a house.] 

Geog. : A commercial and manufacturing 
German town, fn the district of Ober-EUasa. 

Mulho use -blue, a. 

Ckem.: A blue colouring matter, prodneed 
by boiling an alkaline solution of ahellac with 
auiline red. 

* mu-li-eb' -ri-ty, s. [Lat. mtdicbrUas, from 
muliebris =■ wumauly ; m ulier — a woman.) 

1. The state of being a woman ; womanhood. 
( Soliman £ Perseda.) 

2. Womanishness ; the character or nature 
of a woman ; effeminacy. 

mu'-li cr, a. [Lat. —a woman, a wife.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A woman. 

IL Law : 

L A woman, a wife. 

2. A legitimate aon ; a aon bora In wedlock. 

* mu'-li-er-ly, * mu-li-er-lie, adv. [Lat. 
mulier; Eng. suff -ly, -he.) In wedlock ; le- 
gitimately. 

“It ought to descend to him. a# next helre being mu- 
Her tie borne .”— Holinthed : Chron. qf Ireland (an. 1568). 

* mu’-ll-er oso, a. [Lat. mulierosus.] Fond 
of women. 

“ Mnlierote — that means, wrapped op body and •oul 
in women."— Reads: Cloitier A Hearth, ch. xxxiIl 

* mu-ll-cr-os’-l-ty, s. [Lat mulierositas , 
froin mulierosus = tond of women ; mulier = a 
woman.) Addiction to women. 

“Did yon ever detect the noodle*# mu nerotffjr/*— 
Reads: Cloitier A Hearth, ch. xxxilL 

^ An obsolete word, worthy of being intro- 
duced as expressing what no other word in 
our language does. (Trench: On some Dcji‘ 
ciencies in our Dictionaries, p. 6.) 

mu’-li er-ty, a [Lat mulier; Eng. auff. dy.) 

Law : 

1. Lawful issue. 

2. The quality or atate of being legitimately 
born. 

mu-li'-ni-dse, s. pL [Mod. Lat mtdin(um); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Apiace® (Umbellifere). 

mu-li -num, s. [Neut. sing, of Lat mulinus 
= pertaining to a mule (q.v.).] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Mulinidse (q.v.). 

mul ish, a. [Eng. to ul(e); -ish.J Like a 
mule ; obstinate, stubborn, sullen. 

“ That mulish folly, not to be reclaimed 
By softer methods, must be made ashamed." 

Cowper : Chanty, 497. 

mul ish ly, adv. [Eng. mulish; - ly .] In a 
mulish or stubborn manner ; stubbornly, ob- 
stinately. (Truth, July 9, 1885, p. 42.) 

mul'-ish-ness, s. [Eng. miUish ; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being mulish ; obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness. 

mull, V.t. [Formed from the adj. mulled, er- 
roneously taken as a pa. participle. Mulled 
ale = mould ale = funeral ale. (Wedgwood.)] 
*1. To soften, to dispirit, to deaden, to 
dull. 

2. To heat, sweeten, and flavour with spieea, 
as wine. 

3. To make a mesa of, to spoil, to muddle. 
(Colloquial.) 

mull (I). s. [A variant of monld (q.v.) ; Dut 
mul = dust; Sw. mull.] 

L Dust, rubbish. 

44 That other coffre of straw© and muU, 

With atones meued [mixed) he hide also." 

Qmoer: C. A.. r. 

2. A muddle, a mesa caused by mismanage- 
ment. 

*‘ The whole thing is a mull.~—Rinney • Church Life 
tn Australia, Appendix No. vuL, p. 69. 

mull (2), s. [Hind, mul-mul = muslin ; Fr. 
molle.) A thin, soft kind of cotton goods. 
Varieties are known as Swiss, India, starched 
mull, &c. 

mull (3), s. [Icel. midi = a promontory or 
jutting crag between two fiords, or the like ; 
Gael, maol ; Orkney & Shetland mulle, mull.] 
1. A cape, a projecting headland : aa, the 
Mull of Cantyre. 


• 2. A anuff-box made of the small end of a 
horn ; a snuff-box generally. 

" He plucked forth * huge horn snuff-box, or muO, 
as he caUed it, and proUered uie."— ^colt : Hob £0#, 
ch. tL 

mul - la, «. [Mollah.) 

mul-la-ga-taw'-ny, mul-li-ga-taw^ 

ny, s. [Tamil milagu-t u n iti = (lit.) pepper 
water.] An Indian cuny-soup. 

mul’-lar, s. [0. Fr. moulleur , from molrt, 
moulre , mould re = to grind; Lat, molo.) A 
stamp with an intaglio ornament, for giving a 
salient impression to metal upon which it is 
struck. 

mul'-lein, mul’-len, a. [A.S. molegn, per- 
haps from Goth, malo; Dan. too! = a moth.) 

Bot. : The genus Verbascnra (q.v.). The 
Great Mullein is Verbascum Thaj)su3, the 
White, V. Lychnitis; the Yellow Hoary, V. 
pulverulentum ; the Dark, V. nigrum ; and 
the Sloth Mullein, I' Blaltaria . These are 

natives of Europe, nnd have beeu naturalized 
in the United Statea. 

mullein-shark, a. 

Enlom. : A moth, Cucullia rrrbasci , the 
caterpillar of which feeds on mullein. 

mul -ler (1), s. [O. Fr. moulleur .] A grinding 
apparatus consisting of a stone or slab with 
a flat surface, which is moved upon a stone 
table or slab to grind and mix pigments, &c. 
The action is aometuuea called porphyrization. 

mdl'-ler (2), 3. [Eng. mull, v. ; -er.] A vessel 
in which wine or other liquor is mulled. 

mul-ler'- 1- a, s. [Named after Otto Fred. 
Muller, author* of Zoologica Danica , &C-] 

Zool.: A genus of Unionidae (q.v.), from 
New Granada. It Is fixed and irregular when 
adult, and for this reason lias been souietimea 
referred to the Ostreidre and sometimes to the 
Chamidae ; but D'Orbigny has established the 
fact that it is locomotive and dimyary when 
young, like any other of the Unionidae- 

Mul-ler' -i-an, a. [Named after John Muller, 
the anatomist who discovered the ducts called 
after him.] (See etym. and compounds.) 

Mullerian duets, s. pL 

Anat. : Ducts developing in the female 
into the vagina, uterus, and Fnllopian tubes. 
They exist also in mammals and birds. 

Mullerian fibres, «. pi. 

Anat.: Certain fibres in the retina of tho 
eye. Called also Radial fibres. 

mul -let (1), * mcl-et, * mul et, a [Fr. 

mulct, from Low Lut. mulus ; Lat. mullvs — a 

mullet.] 

Ichthy. : The popular name of the genus 
Mullus aud of the family Jlugilidte. The 
former are distinguished as Red, and the 
latter as Gray Mullets. Red Mullets are 
ground-feeders, using their barbels in dis- 
covering their food; it was believed that they 
fed on putrid flesh, but probably they are 
attracted to decomposing bodies by the small 
crustaceans which feeu thereon. Little ia 
known of their habits ; in winter they retire 
into deep water, in summer they approach 
the coasts, and are sometimes found in 
brackish waters. They are brilliantly coloured, 
and as food-fish should claim the attention of 
pisciculturists. The Gray Mullet is plainly 
coloured, greenish uu the upper parts, and 
more or less silvery ou the sides. The flesh 
is well -flavoured, and it is largely cultivated 
in the fish-farms of Western Italy. 

mullet- hawk, s. 

Omith. : A popular name on the south coast 
of England for Pandion (Falco) haliaetus, tha 
Osprey (q.v.). 

mul’-let (2), s. [Fr. molcttc, moUelte = tht, 
rowel of a spur; O. Ital. nwllctte = a mullet, 
from molla — a wheel, from Lat. mala = a 
mill.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. (PL): Small pincers used for 
curling the hair. 

*• Here* a huir too mnch : take It off : where are thy 
mullets t"— Ben Jotuvii: Cynthia' t ficvelt, v. z. 

2. Jler. : A figure resembling the rowel of a 
spur, having live points in English heraldry 
and six in French. It ia the filial distinction 
of a third son. 

“And In the chief three mult eft stood." 

Xcolt ; J!armion, ?L a 


fete, f2Lt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gc, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, ce, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


mulley- multiformous 
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mul'-ley, «. (Provinc. ling. m«U = a eow ; 
dimm. sutL -cy ; rXGael. vuutl = bare, polled ; 
without horns.) a cuw. 

** Leave milking ami dry op old muTIrv thy cow.” 

T utter: HutBandne, p. m. 

mul'-li-^Itc, *. [From Mullica Hill, New 
Jersey ; suff. - ite (Mtn.).J 

Min. : A variety of Yiviauite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in cylindrical aggregations of tibro-lamrl- 
lar crystals in a friable ferruginous Baud. 
Those are mostly replacements of fossil bclein- 
nites. It is also pseudomorphous after other 
fossils. 

mul’-li die, a. pL (Lat. mull(us); fem. pi. 
adj. sulT. -u/lv.) 

Ichthy. : Red Mullets, a family of teleoatcan 
fishes. Body low, rattier compressed, covered 
vitli large thin scales, sometimes with a him 
aerrature ; two long erectile larbels. Lateral 
line continuous. Mouth in front of the snout ; 
teeth very feeble. Two short dorsals, remote 
from each other ; anal similar to aecond 
dorsal ; ventrals with one spine and five 
rays; pectorals short; branchiostcgals four; 
stomach siphonal. Mullus, the sole genus of 
the family, is divided into several sub-genera, 
on account of slight differences of dentition. 
They ate marine, but many apeciea enter 
blackish water to feed on the animalcnla 
abounding In the flora. About forty apeciea 
are known ; all esteemed for food, but none 
attaio a large size. (Gunther.) 

mul-li-ga-taw'-ny, a. (Mullaoatawny.) 

mul’-li- grubs, s. (Etyra. doubtful.] 

L A pain in the stomacb ; colic. 

** WLom dog lies »ick o* th‘ mtUHjruht f m 

Be* urn. A t'let. : Mora us ur Tuomcu, 11. 1. 

2. Ill-temper, sulkiness. 

mul liri'-gong, s. (Native Australian name.] 

Zool: Ornithorhynchus (q.v.). 

muT-lion, mun'-nion (1 as y), *mon-y- 
calc, * mo-ni-al, a. (A corrupt, of mun- 
nfen, from Fr. moignon = a stump, a blunt 
end of a thing, from O. Fr. moing r= maimed ; 
Ital. monco ; Lat. manats; O. Ital. mvgnone 
= u miillion; i>p. f»ttno»=the stump of au 
ann or leg ent off. '* The wan nion or mutton 
of a window is the stump of the division 
before it breaks off into the tracery of the 
window.** (Wedgwood.)} 

1. Arch. : A vertical bar separating the 
compartments of a window, especially used in 
Gothic and double-casement windows. The 
horizontal bare ara called transoms. 

2. Join.: A style or upright division be- 
tween the panels in waloscotiog. 

mul lion (1 as y), v.L (Million, a.) To 

divide or form into compartments by mul- 
lions. 


muT-quf (q as k), s. (Arab. = a wind-con- 
ductor.J (aee extract.) 

**Ptrhnp* the ino*t auclent d<*vJe» for reotl Inti ng. 
•r>^cl.-».IIv ujiuLtucUU tor tlwt puriMwe. U ti.e muiyu/. 
Which hn* hwn tn use lu Kirypt Ut nt Iciul S.iwo 
yeAtt. and U a till to l*> n»n ttiUchtU the modem 
liuu»cs of (Alro and other towns. It U oi^n In the 
dire lion of the prevailing wind, which U cuuductrd 
down the dcsocudiug cliute and tlu-nre dlwiuloaU d 
through tlie house. It cousiats of a loint wooUru 
f none work, to which plank* are nailed, according to 
the length and breadth desired. If cheaix-r uiatenaU 
be requnvd. the framework is covered with ret-dn or 
mata, ji) altered. They are common featim-a la Cairene 
architecture, where their |>reaeuUtloti la usunlly 
N.W., be H y towards the jireViiiUii# wiu d.’—Knijht ; 
Itict tonary uf Mechanic*. 

mulso, s. I Lat. vtulsum (rinum) — sweetened 
(wine) ; mntsus, pa. par. of mntceo = to 
sweeten.) Vine boiled aud mixed with honey. 

mulsh, v . & «. (Mulch.) 

* mul'-sum, s. (Mulse.) 

mult-, mul-ti-, pref. (Lat. multxut = many.) 
A frequent prefix in English, meaning many, 
inauifold, frequent. 

m ul t-ah -gu-lar, a. [Pref. mult-, and Eng. 
angular (q.v.).] Having many angles or 
corners ; polygonal. 

mult-&h'-gu-k*r-ly, adv. (Eng. mult- 
angular; - ly .] in a multangular manner; 
with many angles or corners. 

mult- in'- gu -lar- ness, J. (Eng. mult- 
angular; •ness. ] The quality or atate of 
being multangular. 

* mult - an - 1 - mous, a. [Lat. multus = 
many, and animus = a mind.] Exhibiting 
many and varied phases of mental or moral 
character ; many-sided. 

mult-ar-tic'-u-latc, a. (Multi articulate.) 

* mul te'-i-ty, s. (As if from a Lat. multeitas , 
from multus = many.) Tha quality or atate 
of being great in hulk or continuous (not 
numerical) quantity. (Coleridge.) 

mul-tl-, pref. (Mult-.) 

mul - ti -ar- tic*- n- late, a. [Pref. mutt!-, 

and Eng. articulate (q.v.).] Consisting or 
composed of many joints or articnlatious ; 
mauy-jointed, as the anteon© of insects. 

mul-tl-cip'-su-lar, a. [Pref. rotiZff-, and 
Fug. capsu/tir (q.v.j.] Having many capsules 
or cells. 

miU-tl-car'-i-nato. a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. carinate (q.v.).] Having many keel-like 
ridges. 

* mul-ti-ca'-vofis, a. (Pref. mutfE, nml 
Lat. c«m= hollow.] Having many holes or 
hollows ; full of holes. 


mul lock, • mul-lok, s. (Eng. mule (1), a. ; 

diiiim. autr. -ock, -ok. J 
• l. Rubbisli, dirt; refuse all kinds. 

“The rnaM.uk on ilu hci» y»wei>ed wivb.” 

Vhttuccr: C. T.. 1M0S. 

2. A mull, a muddle through miamaimge- 
ment ; a mesa, a dilemma. (Provincial) 

mul lot-dej, s. (Lat. mulius (q.v.), and Gr, 
flfiov (eidos) = form.] 

Ichthy. : A anb-gemia of the fnmily Mul- 
lidie, closely reseinblii.g the solo genus Mul- 
lus, as the name denotes. 

mul lus, $. (Ut.) 

Ichthy. : The ty|>ical and only genua of the 
family Alullid©. Mullus burbat us is, accoriling 
t*t l>r. GUnthcr, the sole species, of which lie 
considers M. surmidetus to Ik; the female. It 
was highly prized by the Romans, who paid 
extravagant prices for it, especially when it at- 
tained a considerable size, u circumstance often 
noticed by the satirists, ca]*erially by Martin) 
(x. 31) and Juvenal (v. U2). It was the custom 
to bring the fish into the ban que ting-room 
that it might die in (tie presence of the guests, 
IU red colour becoming exceedingly brilliant 
in its dcnth'htrtigglcs. Fishermen deejien 
the natural tint ol the fish by scaling it Im- 
mediately after capture, causing a permanent 
contraction nf the ehromntopliorcs containing 
tha red pigment. (Mullet (l), *.) 

miil mul, ». ( M uli. (2), s.] 

Fabric : A thin, soft, transimrsni immlin of 
tin* finest quality. 


mul-ti-5cl*-lu-lar, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. cellular (q.v.>] Having many cells or 
cellules. 

mul-tl-^ip -it-al, a. (Lat. mullxLS = many, 
aud caput (geuit. capitis) = a head.) 

Bot.: Having many heads. 

mul'-ti-col-our, a. [Pref. multi-, and Eng. 
colour (q.v.).] Having many colours ; mauy- 
culouroiL 


mfil-ti-cos*-tato, o. [Pref. multi-, and 

Eng. costate (q.v.).J 

Bot. : A leaf having two or more primary 
ribs Instead of a single coata or midrib. 


mul tl-cus'-pi-dato, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. cuspulate (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Having many points. Used of the 
molar teeth which have four or five trihe- 
dral tube idea or cusps. (Qua in.) 

*nul -H cy cl©, *. A velocipede or cyclo 
having four wheels nr more ami, specifically, 
designed lor luiliLiry nso. 

mul -tf- den- tat c. n. [Pref. multi-, end 
ICng. dentate (q.v.).J Having many U*eth or 
leu th- like processes. 


.flu 1 - 1 n-t 1 c'-u-lat o, a. 

an<l Eng. denticulate (q.v.). 1 
margin very finely toothed. 


(Pref. multi-. 
Having the 


mtil-tl-digr-i-tato, a. [Pref. multU, and 

Eng. digitate (q.v.).J 


Bot . A Zool. ; Ilaving many Anger* « 
flnger-like processes. 

t mul-ti-dig-i- ta-to-, pref (Multi oios- 
TATE.) 

t multldlsltato-pinnato, *. 

Bot.: Pinnate with many finger-like seg- 
ments. 

* mul-tl-fagcd, a. (Pref. multi-, and Eng 
faced.] Ilaung many facea ; many-faced; 
presenting many diUerent nppeaiances. (Hot 
example under multo-scribbUng.) 

mul-tl -for*- I-OU3, o. (Lat. multifurius =- 
manifold : = ninny, and for = to speak.) 

I. Ord . Ixing. : Manifold, diversified; having 
great multiplicity, variety, or diversity. 

*• The multt/urirrus ohJtcU of homxQ ku ywledgo.”— 
Stcicart : Human Mind, vuL m, cii. Il, | Z. 

IL Technically ; 

1. Bot. : (1) Very numerous ; (2) arranged in 
many rows. (Loudon.) 

2. Law: Improperly joining in one bill In 
equity distinct and independent matters, and 
thereby confounding them : as, a multifarious 
bill. 

mul - ti - far'- 1- ous - ly, odv. [Eng. mwZti- 
Jarious; -ly.] lu a multifarious manner; 
with great variety, diversity, or multiplicity. 

" Twenty-four part* niny bo »o multi/.iriou*ly pUctHL 
m to^uiBKO many milHotia of niilhcju* of dllleieut 
row *.” — Bentley : Scrmvt u. 

mul-ti-far -l-ous-ncss, a. (Eng. multi- 
farious ; -new.) The qualify or state of being 
multifarious ; multiplied diversity or variety. 

miU-tlT-cr-ous, o. [Lat. multus = many, 
and ftro = to bear.] 

* 1. OrcL Ising. : Bearing or producing much 
or many. 

2. Bot . ; Bearing fruit several times In one 
season. 

mul'- tt- fid, mul-tir-Id-ous, a. [Let 

multifidus, Irom = many, and Jindo 

(l ,a * t.]kh)=to clenve.J Ilaving many divi- 
sions; cleft or divided into many parts; 
many-cleft. (Used chiefly in botany, as a 
multifid leaf, that is one in which the divi- 
sions are numerous, and extend down to the 
middle of its blade.) 

mul'-tl fid-1^, adv. (Eng. multifid : -ly.] 
8o as to be multi fid. 

multlfidly-piunat©, «. 

Bot. : Pinnately lobed with the pinnule* 
multifid. (Paxton.) 

mill -tl-flor '-ous, n. (Lat. multus = many, 
nnd Jlos (genit. Jloris) — a, flower.) Having 
many flowers ; many -flowered. 

* mul'-tl-flue, n. [Pref. multi-, and Eng. 
Jlue (q.v.). 1 Having many flues, as a loco- 
motive boiler. 

mul-tl- foil, a. [Pref. uiulti-, and ling, foil 
(q.v.).} 

Arch. : A fenn applied to an arch or open- 
ing, having wore than five foils or arcuate 
divisions. 

* mul'-tl-fold, a. [Fref. multi-, and Eng. 
fold (q.v.).] Maoy tunes doubled; mauifuld, 
numerous. 

f mul'-tl-form, a. & j. (I At. mvlttformus ; 
mullus — many, nnd/erma = form, shape.] 

A. As adj. : Having many and various forms, 
shaiies, or appearance a. 

•• Crowned with gsrlniulB multiform nmt nmnir.ld.” 

A. C. Swinburne : Htntue <j/ t utor Uufo. 

B. As subst. ; That which is multiform; 
that which presents n varied rt preseiitatloa 
or repetition of anything. 

M Th« word buIIb m«ny (liiWmit mArtyrUom^ 

Aud *lgnltle* a multiform of ilmtli. 

A".// iJ rote m m ; . Aurora Lei . jh . 

t mul -ti form ' $. (Eng. multiform; 

* ity 1 The quality or state at bring multi- 
form; diversity or variety of form, »ha|«?, or 
ap]*"tnmi‘c. 

“From lltnt m«t #ne Oml fl.>v > mulnfarmlfy of 
effect*, mul from tlmt rtcrii.ill UuJ Umifiornll •itooU.’* 
—HuKufi /fait ; .V<xi H » /tore. 

* mCtl tl form' uiia, n. (Eng. multiform; 
•ous.) Hating many forms; multiform. 

** ifi* "iM^I/ormeni oumiy’llnl sucli a iwxrin 

of *in l.>n> U» Ituiii bIkkiI lilm."— Market; Life of MO- 
Utitnt. 1. AM. 


l>oil, bbj^; poDt, J«^bl: cat, 90II, chorus. 9hln. benph; go, £cm ; thin, fhla; Bln, oj ; expect, Xenophon, exist. Pg. 
-clan, -tian- shqn. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -fion, -$lon = zliuu, -oi o us, -tloua, -«i ous = alius, -blc. -<Hc, Ac. - b^l. ock 
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multigenerous— multiply 


* mul tl gen'-er-OUS, a, [Lat. multigeneris, 
from multus = many, and genus (gen it. generis) 

= kiud, nature.) Having many kinds. 

* mul-ti-gran’-u-Iatc, a. [Pret multi-, 
and Eng. granulate' (q.v.)] Consisting of 
numerous grains. 

jnul-ti ju -gous, * mul-ti-Ju'-gate, a. 

[Lat. multijugus, multijugis, I rein multus =■ 
many, 3 ud jugum =. a yoke, a pair.) 

*]. Ord. Lang : Consisting of numerous pairs. 

2. Lot. {Of a compound leaf): Hating very 
numerous pairs of leaflets. 

Biul-ti-lat'-er-al, a. fPref. multi-, and 
Eng. lateral (q.v.).] Hav.tig many sides; 
many-sided, polygonal. 

mul-ti-lm'-e-al, mul-tl-lin'-e-ar, a. 

fPref. multi-, and Eng. lineal, linear (q.v.).] 
Having many lines. 

mul-ti-lo’-batc, a. [Pref. multi-, and Eng. 
lobate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having many lobes. 

miU-ti-loc'-u-lar, q. (Lat. multus= many, 
and loculus = a cell, dimin. of locus = a place.) 

Zool., Bot., <£c. : Divided into many cham- 
bers, ae the shell of the ammonites or a many- 
celled fruit. 

* mul-tiT-o-qnen^e, s. (Lat. multus = 
many, and loquens, pr. par. of loqnor = to 
speak.) Much speaking; talkativonesa ; use 
of many words. 

* mul til'-o-qnous, a. (Lat. multilorpius : 
multus = many, and loquor = to speak.) Given 
to much speaking ; talkative, loquacious. 

mul-ti-no'-<lal, a. (Multinodate.) 

Bot. (Of a perianth): Bearing a variable 
number of nodes. 

* mul-ti-no'-date, * mtU-tl-no -dous, a. 

(Lat. multinodus: multus=- many, and nodus = 
a knot.) Haviug many knots ; inauy-knotted. 

mul-tl-no'-mi-al, a. & s. (Lat multus = 
many, and nonieii (genit. nominis) = a n3ine.) 
A- As adjective : 

Alg. : Having many terms : as, & multino- 
mial expression. 

B. As subst.: A quantity consisting of 
■everal terms, as distinguished from a bino- 
mial or trinomial (q.v.). 
multinomial theorem, s. 

Alg. : A theorem discovered by Demorvie 
for lorming the numerical coefficients which 
are produced by raising any multinomial to 
any given power, witlmut the trouhle of actual 
involution. It may be expressed by the fol- 
lowing rule : 

f, Th» square of Any multinomial expression consists 
of the square of each term, together with twice the 
product of every pair of terms;*' or, *‘The square of 
any multinomial expression consists of the square of 
each term, together with twice the product of each 
term, by the sum of all the terms which follow it." 

* mul-ti-nom-inal, * mfil-ti-nom -in- 
ous, a. (Lat. multhiomitiis.] Haviug many 
names or terms. [Multinomial.] 

* mul-tip -ar ous, a. [Lat. multus — many, 
and pario = to briug forth.) Bringiug forth 
many at a birth. 

••Animals feehle end timorous are generally multi- 
parous.’— Ray : On the Creation. 

* mul -ti part ite, a. [Lat. multipartitus : 
multus = many, and partitus= divided ; pars 
(gea. pnrfls) =■ a part.) Divided into many 
parts ; having many parts. 

* mul -ti-pede, * mul'-ti-pcd, s. & a. [Lat. 
multipeda: multus = many, and pcs (gen. 
pedis) = a foot.) 

A. As subd. : An animal having many feet, 
as, a centipede. 

B. As adj. : Having many feet. 

mul -ti ple, n. & s. [Fr., from Lat. multus — 
many, 3nd plico = to fold ; cf. quadruple, 
triple, &c.) 

*A. As adj.: Manifold; having many 
parts or relations. 

B. As substantive : 

Arith. ft Alg.: A number which contains 
another number an exact number of times 
without any remainder ; Thus, 20 Is a mul- 
tiple of 5. 


(1) Common multiple of ttro or more num- 
bers: 

Arith. : Any number which contains each 
of these numbers an exact number of times 
without any remainder: as, 30 is a common 
multiple of 2, 5, and 6. The least common 
multiple is the smallest number which will do 
this: thus, 24 is a common multiple of 3 and 
4, but 12 is their least common multiple. 

(2) Multiple point of a curve: 

Geom. : A point in which two or more 
branches of a curve intersect each other. The 
analytical characteristic of a multiple point 
of a curve is, that at it the first differential 
coefficient of the ordinate must have two or 
more values. 

multiple -bolt, $. An arrangement by 
which a number of bolts are simultaueously 
moved. It was a common feature on the 
atrong-boxes of other days, and has been re- 
vived upon safe -doors. 

multiple-ocho, s. (Echo.) 

multiple-fruit, s. A fruit resulting from 
the union of more flowers than one. {Gray.) 

multiple-images, s. pi. 

Optics : A aeries of images produced when 
the image of a candle is looked at obliquely in 
a glass mirror. They do not arise when a me- 
tallic mirror is used. The latter consequently 
is more suitable for optical instruments. 

multiple-poinding, s. 

Scots Law : A process by which a person 
holding money or other property, which is 
claimed by two or more persons, obtains an 
authoritative arrangement for the equitable 
division of it among the several claimants. 
It corresponds to an interpleader in English 
law. 

multiple -stars, «. pL 

Astron. ; Stars in close proximity to each 
other and revolving round a common centre. 

multiple -values, s. pi. 

Alg. : Symbols which fulfil the algebraical 
conditions of a problem, when several differ- 
ent values are assigned to them, as the roots 
of an equation. 

muT-tl-pleX, a. (Lat. , from multus = many, 
and plica = a fold.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Manifold, multiple. 

t 2. Bot. : In many folds or plaits. (Used 
of the petals of some plants in aestivation.) 

* muT-tl pliable, a. [Fr., from multiplier 
= to multiply.) Capable of being multiplied ; 
multiplicable. 

"Good dexds are very frultfull ; and not eo much ot 
their uature. as of God's blessing multipliable." — Bp. 
Rail: JJedt taUont A Vow*, cent. 3. 

* mul -ti-pli-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. multi- 
pliable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
multipliable. 

* mul-ti-pllC -a-ble, a. [Lat. multiplicobilis, 
from multiplico' = to multiply.) Capable of 
being multiplied arithmetically ; multipliable. 

'•Those substAQces which Are wholo lu the whole axe 
hy his own doctrine neither divisible nor 7nuttipf»c- 
able.'— Bp. Taylor; Of the Real Presence, | IL 

mul -tl pll- C&lld, s. [Lat. multiplicandus, 
fut pass, par. of multiplico = to multiply 
(q.v.).] 

Arith. : The quantity which is to be mul- 
tiplied by another called the multiplier. 

*’ MultipHcAtloo hftth the multiplicand, or number 
to be multiplied ; the multiplier, or uumber given, by 
which the multiplioarui is to be multiplied. and the 
product, or number produced by the other two." — 
Cocker : Arithmelick. 

muT-tX-pll-cate, a. [Lat. m ultiplicatus, pa. 
par. of multiplico = to multiply.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of more than 
one ; multiple. 

" In this mnltipUcatu number of the eye. the object 
seen is not multiplied, and appears bat oue."— Her. 
ham ' Pht/sico-Thcology. hk. iv., cli. 1L 

2. Bot. : The same as Multiplex (2) (q.v.). 

mill -ti-pli-ca-t ion, s. [Fr., from Lat. mid- 
tiplicatio = the act or process of multiplying ; 
from multiplicatus. pa. par. of multiplico = to 
multiply: Sp. multiplicacion ; ItaU moltipli- 
cuzione.) 

L Ord. Lang. ; The act or process of mul- 
tiplying or increasing in number by addition 
nr production of the same kind; the state of 
being multiplied. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or. wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


IL Technically: 

* 1. Alchemy: An old name for the making 
of gold or silver by means of alchemy. 

•• Item, you conmiAUUded multiplication sod al- 
comisti ie to bee practised, thereby to xbait the king’s 
Come.'— Btoto: Eavoard Vi. (An. 1M9). 

2. Arith. : A rule or process by which the 
sum of a given number added to itself any 
number of times may be found ; the operation 
or process of finding the product of two 
quantities. The product is the result ob- 
tained by taking one of the quantities as 
many times as there are units in the other. 
The quantity to be multiplied or taken is 
called the multiplicand, the quantity by 
which it is to be multiplied is called the mul- 
tiplier, and the result of the nperatiou is 
called the product. Both multiplicaud and 
multipliers are called factors of the product. 
Multiplication is a simple and compeodious 
process of addition. Thus, 5 x 5 = 25 is the 
same as5 + 5 + 5 + 5+5. Simple multiplica- 
tion is when the terms are abstract numbers, 
and compound multiplication when the mul- 
tiplicand is a concrete number, as pounds, 
shillings, and pence, miles, yards, and feet, Ac. 

multiplication-table, s. A table show- 
ing the product of factors taken in pairs np 
to some assumed limit. 

* mul -ti pll-ca tive, a. [Lat. multiplica- 
t{us), pa. par. of multiplico = to multiply ; 
Eng. adj. stiff, -ive.) Tending or having the 
power to multiply or increase in number. 

* miil -tl-pH-ca tor, s. [Lat. multiplicatus, 
p3. par. ol multiplico — to multiply; Fr. muL 
tiplicatcur.] That number by which another 
is multiplied ; a multiplier. 

* mul-tl-pli'-cious, CL [Lat. wufttipl«r(genit 
multiplier) = multiplex (q.v.).] Multiplex, 
manifold. 

" For properly tbs animal [Arnphlsbaeaa] is aot oae, 
hut muitipliciouM or tuAuy, which hath a duplicity 
or £eiaiur*loQ of principal parta"— Browne ; Vulgar 
Ammn, hk. ilL. cb. vv, 

* mul-ti plf-cious ly, adv. [Eng. multi- 
plicious; -ly.] In a manifold or multiplex 
manner. 

** Sometimes It [the seed] multlplicioutly delineate* 
the same [idea of every part) as in twins, in mixed 
and numerous generations."— Brotcua: Vulgar Er • 
roues, bk. vjL. ch. iL 

mul-tl-plic’-i-t^, s. [Fr. multiplicity, from 
Lat. multiplex (genit. multiplier) = multi- 
plex (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being multiplex 
or manifold ; the state of being numerous 
or various. 

•• Moreover, u the manifold variation of the parts, 
so the multiplicity of the UBe of each part is very 
wonderful." — Greta: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. L, cb. v. 

2. Many of the same kind; number and 
variety. 

" Now it hath so happened, through the muiripHcitf 
ot business, that 1 have been much hindered."— 
Banyan : Pilgrim' t Progress, pt. it 

* mul’-tl-plie, v.f. k i. (Multiply.) 

mul'-ti-pll cr, s. [Eng. multiply ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ooe who or that which 
multiplies or increases the number of any- 
thing. 

" Broils and quarrels ere elone the great eccomula- 
tors acid multipliers of luxuries."— Decay of Piety- 

IL Technically: 

L Arithmetic, <£c. : 

(1) The factor or number by which another 
is multiplied ; a luultiplicator. 

(2) An arithmometer for performing cal- 
culations in multiplication. (Arithmometer.) 

2. Teleg. : A frame with a number of re- 
petitive windings of the same wire, in order 
to obtain their cumulative effect in deflect- 
ing a magnetized needle, when the wire is 
traversed by a current. An invention of 
Schweiger. Unless the current is sensibly 
diminished by the resistance of the wire, each 
convolution exerts an equal force an the 
needle, thus multiplying the deflective force 
as many times as there are turns in the wire. 
Owing to the resistance, however, it frequently 
occurs in practice that a few turns of stout 
wire exert a greater influence on the needle 
than many convolutions of much finer wire. 

mul'-ti ply, * mul'-ti- plie, y.t. & i. [Fr. 
multiplier , from Lat. multiplico = to make 
manifold, from multiplex (genit. multiplier) 
= manifold; Sp. multiplicar ; Ital. multi - 
plicart . [Multiplex.) 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian- se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To Increase in number ; to make more In 
number by generation, reproduction, addition, 
or accumulation. 

•• Ami I will harden Phuraoh's heart, And multiply 
tnr tl'-ru* nud my wonder* In the land of Egypt-'— 
£xodu m viL 3. 

2. To increase la general ; to enlarge, to 
odd to. 

“ All virtu©. grace. nml wl»dom to Achieve 
Thing* liiiihett, g rente* t, multlnUei iny fair." 

MU ten : P. L., L C9. 

3. In the same aeuse as IT. 2. 

IL Technically : 

* l. Alchemy: To increase gold or silver by 
alchemy. 

2. Arith. : *To add any given number ~to 
Itself as many times as there are units in an- 
other given number, as to multiply 12 by 13, 
that is, to add 12 to itself 13 times. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To grow or increase In number. 

•* Mnttn bells (a melancholy cry! 

Are tuned to merrier notes. Increase nml mulllpfy. m 

Dry den: Hind .t Panther. L 869. 

2. To increase in any way ; to spread. 

"The world of God grew and multiplied."— AcU 
xlt 24. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Alchemy: To make gold or silver by 
alchemy. 

•• Who so that llsteth uttren his foil©. 

Let him come forth wad leamen multi pile." 

Chaucer :c. r., 16 . m 

2. Arith.: To perform the operation or 
process ol multiplication. 

mill' ti ply- Ihg, pr. par., a., & s. (Mul- 
tiply.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Molti plication 
( q.v.). 

mnltlplying-gearlng, a. 

Mach. : An arrangement of cog-wheel a by 
which motion is imparted from wheels of 
relatively larger diameter to those of smaller, 
bo as to increase the rate of rotation. 

multlplying-glass, ». 

* 1. A magnifying-glass. 

" Poring through a multiplying .elan 
Vjwn * cAptlved . . . rhee*emtte." 

Bm Joruon : Hew Inn, L L 
2. A piece of glass with a number of facata 
repeating the object. 

multiplying -lens, *. A plano-convex 
lens whose curved surface is divided up into 
a number of plain facets which give separate 
Images. 

mnltiplylng-machine, a. One form of 
calculating-machine (q.v.). 

multlplying-wheel, a. A wheel which 
Increases the number of movements in ma- 
chinery. [Multiply JNO-OEAaiNo.] 

• mul-tip* 6 tent, a. [Lat. multipotens 
(genit, mult ipotent is) : mullus = many, and 
patens — powerful, potent (q.v.).J Having 
manifold power; having power to do many 
tilings. 

** By Jove multhtolent. 

Thou shouldst not l»ar from mo a Oreekl*li member." 

fihakeep. : Troilut <t- CretiLDi, Iv. 6. 

• mul -ti-pro^-onjo, *. [Pref. multi-, nml 
Eng. presence (q.v.).] The net or power of 
being present in moro than ono place at the 
same time ; ubiquity. 

"That other fable of the muUtpreecnee of ClirUt’* 
body."— //of/: .Vo Peace xcith Home, l 21. 

• mul -tl-prS^ ent, a. [Prof, multi-, and 
Eng. present («|. v. ). ] Having the quality or 
power of in ulti presence. 

t mul-tl ra’-dl ate, a. [Pret, multi-, and 
Eng. radiate (q.v.).] Having many raya. 

• mill -ti-rfl.nl' i-ficcl, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
F.ug. rtum/lcd (q.v.).] Divided Into many 
brandies. 

*• Any of the In*t named mnltlramtfled fjunllle*."— ■ 
Peacock llrwtlon’J Dull, cb. L 

• tnul-ti-ra*- mosc, «. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. ramose (q.v. ).] Having many branches. 

• mul-ti -sclous (sci as sll), n. [Ijit. multi- 
aciua; mn/fim inudi, and adua =* knowing ; 


sdo = to know.) Knowing much ; having 
lunch and varied knowledge. 

mul'-ti-sect, a. [Lat.. mult us = many, and 
scctus, pa. par. of seco = to cut.) 

Entom. : A term applied to tha body of an 
articulated annual, when it is divided into a 
great number of segments, as In Scolopcndra. 

mul ti-sep' tato, a, [Pref. mufti-, and Eng. 
septate (q.v.).]* 

Dot. : Divided Into many chambers, as tho 
pitli of the walnut. 

mul- ti-ser'-f-al, mul-tf-ser-i-ato, o. 

[Pref. multi-, and 'Eng. serial, seriate (q.v.).] 
Lot. : Arranged iu many series or rows. 

* mul- ti-siT-l-qusB, $. vL [Pref. multi-, and 
pL of I^at. siligua (q.v.).J 

Dot. : Tho twenty- third ordeT of Llnnmus's 
natural system. It contained the Crowfoots. 
(Ranunculace^e.) 

mul-ti all -i-quous. a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. siliqmus (q.v.).] lining many pods or 
seed-vessels. 

* mul-tl-sd’ - nous, o. [Lat multisonns : 
mu It us = many, and sonus = a sound.] Having 
many sounds; sounding much. 

mul tL sp’ir -ad, a. [Pref. multi-, and Eng. 
spiral (q.v.).J 

Zool. : Having many spiral coils or convo- 
lutions. (Said of an operculum.) ( Woodward : 
Mollusca, ed. 3rd, p. 20S.) 

mul tl strT-ato, a. [Pref. muff!-, snd Eng. 
sfriaf^r (q.v.).]* Marked with numerous 8 true 
or streaks. 

* mul -ti-s ill-cate, a. [Pref. multi-, snd 
Eng. sulcate (q.v.).J Having many furrows. 

* miil-tl s^l-la-blo, *. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. syllable (q.v.).j A word of many syl- 
lables ; a polysyllable. 

* mul-tltit -u-lar, a. [Pref. muffi-, and 
Eng. titular (q‘.v.)*.] Having many titles. 

mul-tl tub'-u-lar, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. tubular (q.v.). J Having numerous tubes : 
as, s mutoilkbufar boiler. 

mul'-tK-tudo, «. [Fr., from Lat. multitudo =■ 

a multitude; muifits = many, much; ItaL 
multit udine ; S]i. multi tud.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The state of being many in nnraber; a 
large or great number collectively ; uuine- 
rousness, number. 

"Ami they cum© m gr&aahopper* tor multitude ." — 
Judijet vl. 6. 

2. A great number Indefinitely. 

" In the multitude of couusollor* there U »nfety.‘— 
Proper be xl. H. 

3. A crowd or throng of people ; an as- 
sembly. 

*• And eoine cried one thing, um« Another, Amoug 
tho multitude." — Actt xxl. SI. 

4. The common i>eople, the vulgar, tho 
mob, the jio]iulacc. 

“'Which tho rude mu/f/Owf© caII the Afternoon.*— 
Shake* p. : lone' i Labour'* Loet, v. L 

II, Law) An assemblage of ten or moro 
persons. 

* mul ti tud'-In-a-ry, a. [Lat. multitudo 
(genit. multitudinis) ; Eng. adj. sulf. -ary.] 
Multitudinous, manifold. 

rnul-ti-tud' in OU3, a, [Lat, multitudo 
(genit. midfdHciftus) =s a multitude ; Eng. sulf. 

-uw.s.] 

* 1. Or or belonging to a multitudo. 

" At once pluck out 
The multitudinous t'lnoic.” 

bhnkc*p. : Coriolanui, IIL L 

2. Pertaining to or composing a multitude : 
as, u mnllUudinoi iS assembly. 

3. Innumerable ; very numerous. 

" Mulrltudinou* echoes ©woke And died In the dU- 
Umtx ’ IsiH'ifcWne : Lptuigcliue, LL 1. 

•4. Immense, l*oundless, illimitable. 

"This my hend will mther 
TW re-*Uilndtn "ui m*a Imvtni'ultna * 

Ahukerp. : Jlncteth, IL 1. 

mul ti tud in ods ly. mlv. [Eng. mufff- 
tiullnons ; -ly.\ In n lmiltitudiuous innnncr. 

mul ti tud in ous n6ss, *. [Eng. 
tudinnu* ; Tho qu.dity or state of 

being multitudinous. 


* mul-tiv'-a-gant, * mul-tiv'-a-gous, a. 

[Lat. multiviujus: multns = many, and vagor 
= to wander.] Wandering much abroad. 

mul-tiv'-a-len 9 e, s. [Eng. 

-ce.] The quulity or stato ol being uiultivaleai. 

mul tiv'-a-lent, a. [Pref. multi-, and Lat 
ixtleus, pr.* par. of valeo = to be worth.) 

Chmu : A ienn applied to those elements 
whose atom-fixing ]»»wer Is equal to two or 
more atoms of hydrogen : e.g ., oxygen, carbon, 
boron, Ac. 

mul'-ti-vfllvo f a, & a. [Pref. multi-, ana 

Eng. txzfrc.] 

A. As adj. : Having many valves : as, a 
mullivalve shell. 

If The older naturalists had a group of 
multivalve shells, including the Cirripeda and 
other genuine Molluscs. It is now broken up. 

B. As subst. : An animal having a skeli of 
mauy valves or pieces. 

mul-ti-v&l'-vu-lar, a. [Pref mutfi-, and 
Eng. lvdenlar (q.v.).] Having many valves; 
multivalve. 

* miil-ti-ver'-sant, a. [Lat. mult us = many, 
and i'ersrt»8, pr* par. of rersor, frequent, of 
rertozz. to turn.] Turning into or assuming 
many shapes or forma ; pro tea il 

* mul-tiv'-i ous, a. [Lat. multivius: multvs 

= many, and tna=a way.) Having many ways. 

mul ti- VO' -cal, a. A: s. [Prer. multi-, and Eng. 

vocal. ] 

A. As atlj. : Equivocal, ambiguous ; applied 
to a word susceptible of several meanings. 

B. As subst. : An ambiguous or equivocal 
term or word. 

“ Among tbe vxriou* hlemUhea which mey dbflgur* 
a language, none ... Is luuro unphiloaophlcAl lii&n 
m»i/fit>oca4i " — Fitzcdvxird Hull: Modem Hnglie\ 

\\ 108. 

miil ti-vo -cal-ncss, «. [Eng. multivocal; 
-mys.] The quality or state of being multi- 
vocal ; ambiguity. 

"A word comiwimble for it* ©iu//;r>occif»if»» with th* 
LaUu ratio."— PUzedvcard Hall: Modem DnyUnS, 
J>. 95. 

mul td'-Cfl^ 8. (Turk, mnlteka, from Arab. 
multaka = a jilaco of meeting, a meetiug of 
waters, &c.) The Turkish co<iu of law. 

* mult-oc'-u-lar, a. [Lat. wtuftua = many, 
and ccidna = aii eye.) Having many eyes; 
having more eyea than two. 

"Filet ere multocular. hAvlnsr as ntAny eye* M 
there are ]>crfontious lu their cor uea-. '— Dcrha m. 

miil-td- p prtf. (Mcltl.) 

* multo scribbling, cu 8enbbling mneh. 

“ Thus s]K>ke the Demon llnte cnlled 'inultlfAced' 

By mullo-tcribblinff SoutlieyL'' 

Byron ; I'uton of Judgment, «&. 

mul’-tiim, «. [Lat., neut. sing, of mullus a 
many, much.] 

Brewing: A compound, consisting of an 
extract of quassia nml liquorice, used for thd 
purpose of economizing limit and hops. 

^f Hurd mullum: Tho same as Rlack-cx- 

TRACT (q.V.), 

multum in parvo, phr. [Ivit. *= much 
In little.) A useful or valuable article in a 
small spaeo or sizo. 

* miilt-uhg'-n -la, s. pi. [I>nt. multus = 

many, and = a hoof.) 

Zool. : Tho name given by Rlninenbach, 
Illig< r, ke. t to an order of Mammals having 
the hoof divided into more than two parts, In- 
stead of being solid, llligi r divided it Into six 
families : l^amnunguia (llyrax), Proboscides 
(Elephants), N.islcnrni i (liliiiioceros< s), obe.sa 
f Hippopotami), Nasuta (Tapirs), and Sctigorm 
(Hogs). 

mult-ung -u-lato, a. & *. [Mcltunuula.) 

A. As a ilt.: Having tho hoof divided into 
more than two portions.. 

B. As subst. : A mammal belonging to tha 
order Multungnln. 

’mul tii-plo, n. [Iat mu/fiu = many, and 
pheu =u loiil.) Manifold. 

*• It IntriMlucv.] . . . >nti/rti/4« •ttoudAneM.*— Sorth: 
Life of le>rd hud ford, ll. J*. 

mill turo, *. (O. Fr. (Fr. moutnre), from Lat. 
imriiitirti = a grinding ; molo = Pi giind.] 


boll, b 6$ ; piSTit, J<^1 ; cat, fell, chorus, ^hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, *hts ; sin, na ; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph =* t 
-clAn, - tlan = shan. -tlon, sion = shun ; qion, -$ion zhuu. -clous, -tlous, -sious = slius. -bio, -die, Ac. - topi, apL 
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1. The act or process of grinding grain In a 
milL 

2. Grain ground at one time ; grist. 

3. The toll or fee paid to the pioprietor of 
a mill for grinding grain therein. Multures 
are of two kinds: (1) those paid from lands 
astricted to a particular mill, termed insucken 
multures; and (2) multures paid by those 
who voluntarily use the mill, termed out* 
suckea multures, [Multures.] 

mul'-tu rer, s. [Eng. multitude) ; -tr.) One 
who has his grain ground at a particular mill. 
There are two classes of multurers : (1) those 
who are astricted by the terms on which they 
bold their lands, to a certain mill, and known 
as insucken multurers ; and (2) those who are 
not bound to use any particular mill, and 
koown as outsucken nuilturers. 

mum, * mom, a., inter } ., & s. [An Imitative 
word.] 

A. Asadj. : Silent, not speaking. 

" t pity them fcreatty. but I must be mum. 

For bow could we do without sugar and nun T 

Cou> per: Pity for Poor Africans. 

B. As inter}. : Aa interjection impressing 
silence. 

M'iml then, and no more." — Shaksrp. .* Tempest, 
lit 2. 

* C. As subst. : Silence. 

* mum budget, s. An expression Im- 
pressing silence and secrecy. 

“ Nor did I ever winch or grudge It 
For tby dear sake. Quoth she. mum-budgef. 

Butler: Budibras, U S. 

•mnm-chanco, s. 

1. One who stands, as though dumb, and 
without, a word to say for himself. 

2. Silence. 

3. A gams of hazard with carda or dice. 

Hittm, t. [Ger. mumme, aaid to be so called 
after Christian Mumme, by whom it was first 
brewed at Brunswick in 1402; Dut. momme.] 
A kind of malt liquor much used iu Germany, 
and brewed of the malt of wheat with a little 
oat and beau meal added. 

•• Xho clsmoroua crowd la bushed with mugs of tnum.” 
Pope: Duncuid , 1L 345, 

mum' trie, * mam-e-len, * mom e-lcn, 

v.i. A t . [Formed from mom or mum witli tha 
freqnent. suffi -le, the b being excrescent ; cf. 
Dut. mommelcn ; Ger. tnummeln = to mumble, 
to mutter ; Dan. mumle.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To apeak indistinctly ; to utter an Indis- 
tinct, inarticulate sound, as with the mouth 
half closed ; to mutter. 

••Muttering *nd mumbling, Idlot-Hke It eeeraed. 

With iuArtlouldte rxgs, And making signs. ' 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden. 440. 

2. To chew or bite softly ; to eat with the 
Ups closed. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To utter ludistiuctly or Inarticulately ; to 
mntter. 

•• Humbling beltlsb cbArmii " Drayton : Moon- Calf. 

2. To chew or mouth geotly ; to eat with a 
mumbling noise. 

" a* they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth. ▼. 16. 

• 3. To suppress ; to utter imperfectly. 

• mumble-matins, a. A contemptuous 
name for an ignorant monk or friar. 

• mumble-news, «. A tale-bearer. 

“Some mumble-news, aotne trencher-knight, *orae 
Dick." Shakesp. : Loves Labours Lost. v. 2. 

* mum -ble-ment,5. [Eug. mumble; •dnent.] 
A mumble; mumbling. 

•• Lesonrce answers! with some \^gue pnlnful mufn- 
hUmenL."— Carlyle : t'r. iievoL. pt. ilL, bk. liL, ch. vllL 

mftm -bler, * mom-bler, s. [Eng. mum- 
me) ; -cr.] One who mumbles ; a mntterer. 

“Mass momblers, holy-water ewiuger^” — Bale: ret 
a Course, !o. 88. 

mfim-blmg, pr. par., a., A «. [Mumble.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. ad}. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Aa subst . .* The act or habit of rontterin. 
or speaking indistinctly. 

“ The careless over of some short prayers. 

—Bp. Boll : Bo Peace with Rome. I 12. 

miim blirie^-ly, adv. [Eng. mumbling ; -Zy.] 
In a mumbling manner ; inarticulately. 

Miim-bo Jum‘-bo, *. [A West African 
name.] 


1. Lit: A bogie or malignant being with 
which the negroes of Western Africa threaten 
unmaoageable wives aud children. 

2. Fig. : Anything in the last degree unen- 
lightened. 

mil mrn, * mom, v.i. [O. Dnt. mommen — to 
go mumming, from mom — a mummer; Low 
Ger. mummelit , bemummeln — to mask, mumme 
— a mask ; Ger. ver mumme n — to mask. Ac- 
cording to Wedgwood a word of imitative 
origin, from the sound mum or mom , used by 
nurses to frighten children. Cf. Ger. mummel 
= a bogbear.] To mask ; to make sport or 
frolic iu disguises. 

“No God that goeth a mummyngsf— Tyndai : 

W or Let, p. IS. 

* mum-man-izo, v.t [Mummy.] To mum- 
mify ; to embalm as a mummy. 

" J lummanize his corse." 

Davies : Musei Tears, p. 8. 

mum’-mcr, *. [O. Fr. mommeur, from O. 

Dut. mommen a to go a mumming.] [Mumm.] 

1. One who goes mumming; one who makes 
sport in disguise ; specif., one of a number of 
persoas in fantastic disguises who go from 
house to house at Christmas performing s kind 
of play ; a masker, a buffoon. 

“If you chance to be pinched with the chollck. you 
make faces like mummers.’ — Shakesp : Coriolanus, 
li. L 

2. An actor. (Theatrical Slang.) 

mum'-mer-y, * mom-mer-y, *. [Fr. mom- 

merit.] [Mumm.J 

1. The act of mumming ; masking, sport, 
diversioo, frolic. 

“Tht« good man playeth as though he came in In a 
mummery." — Sir T. More : Worket, p. 97S. 

2. Farcical or hypocritical show or parade 
to delude the vulgar and aimple. 

“Theologians of eminent learning, ability, and vir- 
tue gave the sanction of their authority to this mum. 
mery."— Jlacaaluy : But. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* mum’-ml-a, t . [Mummy.] 

* mum-lfit-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eug. mummify ; 
c connective, and sutf. - ation .] The act of 
mummifying or makiog iato a mnminy. 

“ Allowance for the contraction produced in w mm* 
mification.” — JViiion : Prehistoric Man, 1L 137. 

mum - mi f tod, pa. par. or a. [Mummify.) 

mum'-mt-form, a. [Eng. mummy, and form.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Having the form or ap- 
pearance of a mummy. 

2. Entom. : Aa epithet sometimes applied to 
the chrysalides of certain Lepidopteru. 

* mum’-mi-fy, v.t. [Eng. mummy ; suff. -fy 
(q.v.).] To make into a mummy ; to embalm 
and dry, as a mummy. 

“ Thou . . . eh alt more lone remain 
Still mummified within the hc.irU of men." 

J. Hall : Poems, p. 60. 

mum ming, * mum-myng, pr. par., a., A 
s. [Mumm.J 

A. A B . As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

B. As subst. : The acts or diversions of 
mummers ; masking, mummery. 

mum - my, * mum'-mi-a, * inum-y, $. 

[Fr. momie, from Itab mummia, frum Pers. 
mumayin — a mummy, from mum , m6m = 
wax ; Sp. momia; Arab, mihnia, from mfm = 
wax.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Io the same sense as IT. L 

* 2. A carcase, dried flesh. 

“t would have been » mountain of mummy.' 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iil. 5. 

3. A liquor which distils from mummies ; a 
liquor prepared from dead bodies, and formerly 
believed to have mcdiciual qualities. 

•• if w Hi my Is one of the most useful medicines com- 
mended and given by our physician* for l-iUa and 
bruise *."— Boyle : Works , 11. 45L 

4. A preparation for magical purposes pre- 
pared from dead bodies. 

“The worms were hallowd that did breed the silk ; 
And It was dyed in mummy, which the ekuful 
Conserved of maiden*' hearts." 

Shakesp. i Othello , UL 4. 

5. A medicinal liquor generally. 

XL Technically: 

1. Archceol. : The name given to animal re- 
mains chemically preserved from decay by 
various processes of embalming. By far the 
larger number of mummies that have been 
brought to light are human, for, according to 


the religioua law nf ancient Egypt, some pro- 
cess of muiumificatioo was universally obliga- 
tory ; but it was also the custom to embalm 
cats, crocodiles. Ichneumons, sod other sacred 
animals. Recent researches liavs established 
the fact that the practice was due to the belief 
io the necessity of preserving the body invio- 
late in readiness for the resurrection. Tha 
living man was supposed to consist of a body, 
aoul, intelligence, and a ahadowy fca-the 
mere aspect of the man. At death the Intel- 
ligence was free to wander through space; tha 
aonl had to pass a probationary jteriod in the 
nnder-world ; the ka dwelt in the tomb with 
the mummied body, and, if this were destroyed 
or damaged, the ka suffered 111 like manner. 
Hence it was customary to deposit portrait 
statues of the wealthier Egyptians m their 
tombs to provide against the ka being left 
without a body. The British Museum has two 
atatues of this description, from the tomb of 
Seti 1., of the Nineteenth Dyoasty. The Egyp- 
tian practice of mummification had a wide 
range in time. Miss A. B. Edwards ( Ency . LriL 
(ed. 9th) xvii. 21) fixes its commencement at 
from 3S00 to 4000 B.C., aod Dr. Birch con- 
siders it to have continued till about a.d. 700. 
Theancient Peruvians practised s kind of mum- 
mification ; and the Gusnches, the aborigines 
of the Canaries, employed a method of em- 
balming similar to that of the Egyptians, 
filling the hollow caused by the removal of 
the viscera with salt and aa absorbent vege- 
table powder. 

2. Hort. : A sort of wax used In grafting 
tre ;s. 

3. Patnt. ; A sort of brown bituminous pig- 
ment. 

^ To beat to a mummy : To thrash severely; 
to pound. 

mummy-case, 5. The case lo which a 
mu in my was deposited. They were of various 
kinds : some being rudely-shaped coffin?, others 
hewn from the trunk of a tree ; In aonie cases 
they were left entirely plain, in others they 
were adorned with paintings and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. Occasionally, nests of three or 
four were used. Sarcophagi of granite, basalt, 
and limestone were also employed. 

“Tlie style* of sarcophagi and mii rn my cases varv 
according to period* and places." — Encyc. LrU. : {ed. 
9th), xvlL 2L 

mummy-cloth, *. The cloth In which a 

mummy has been swathed. 

mummy- wheat, s. 

Agric. : A variety of wheat said to have been 
produced from grains found iu aa Egyptian 
iQummy. It has long been in general culti- 
vation in Egypt and neighbouring countries, 
and is occasionally grown in Britain. The 
apike la compound. (Chambers.) 

“The BtAtement* relative to mummy-wheat hare not 
been confirmed. And there are unuiy •ouree«o! lallacy." 
—Balfour : Manual of Botany (ed. 16d3), i* 8u8, 

f mum'-my, v.t. [Mummy, $.] To make into 
a mummy ; to mummify; to embalm. 

•* Recent explorations . . . hAve brought to light the 
mummied c*>rj>a« of King Merenra, *nd p*it of the 
mummy of King Pepi. his father, both of Dynasty 
VL"— Encyc. Bn t. (ed. 9th). xviL 51. 

rniim-Tny-chog, a. [North Amer. Indian 
mumma-chog.) A small fish of tha carp kind 
found in North America. 

* mump, v.i. A t. [Dut. mom-pen = lo mump, 
to cheat ; O. Dut. mompelett =■ to mumble. 
Mump ia merely a strengthened form of tha 
Imitative word mum. (Sfceaf.)] [Mum, Mumble, 
and Mummer.] 

A. Intransitive : 

X. To mumble ; to mntter as ono In a sulk. 

“ How he mumps And bridle*." 

Beaum Jt Piet. : Maid in the Mill, UL L 

2. To chew quickly or with rapid motions ; 
to nibble. 

“ Let him not . . . frisk about the house 
Like a tame mumping squirrel with a bell on. 

Otway. {Todd.) 

a To chatter ; to talk rapidly like an ape. 

“ Leave your mumpin'! f 

Beaum. A Piet. .* H oman * Prize. It. L 

4. To beg or ask for aims In a whining tone ; 
to beg ; to act as an impostor ; to tell pitiful 
Stories. 

•'One prince CAtne mumping to them annually with 
a Iaiucu table et>iry About hi* distress ."— Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., cb. xix. 

B. Transitive: 

I. To mutter; to mumble; to otter unintel- 
ligibly. 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
OK. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute,, cub, ciire, quite, cur, rul#, full ; try, 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
Syrian, re, ce = e : ey - a ; qu = kw, 


mumper— muniflcally 
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2. To cbevr with short, quick action ; to 
Dibble. 

3. To overreach ; to cheat; to deceive ; to 
Impose npon. 

•* I'io rre-.lv'd to mump your proud players “—Duka 
if Buckingham ; Tkm firkcartdl. P- **• 

4 . To beat ; to bruise. 

• mump-cr, s. (Eng. mump; «tr.] A beggar. 

** A Liiicnlu* Ina mumper «ru a proTerb."'— Macau- 
lajf: nut. Enj., ch. UL 

• mump'fsh, a. (Eng. mump; -fsTt,] Bnllen, 
solky, dull. 

• miimp'-fsb-l^, odv. [Eng. mumpish ; -b/.] 
In a mumpish, sullen, or aulky manner ; sul- 
lenly, dully. 

• mump- Ysh- ness, a. (Eng. mumpfeA; 

The quality or state of being mump- 
ish ; sullenness, sulkiness, dulnesa. 

mumps, •. (Mump, r.] 

1. Orrf. Lang. : Sullennesa ; a sulky temper ; 
the aulka. 

“Sick of the mum/ji." 

iScaum. <*• /V el. .» Bonduca. L 1 

2. PathoL : A contagious disease communi- 
cated by the saliva, sometimes epidemic, and 
characterised by a specific swelling and inflam- 
mation in the parotid and salivary glands, 
commonest in children, and in boys rather 
than girls. It occurs mostly in spring and 
autumn, in cold and damp weather. 

mfimp'-sl-mua, s. (See dcf.J An error or 
prejudice obstinately clung to. The term is 
taken from the story of au illiterate priest, 
who, in bis devotions, had for thirty years used 
mumpsimus for the proper Latin word *nmp- 
sinus, and who, on his mistake being pointed 
out to him, replied, “ I will not change uiy 
old TOwm/vrfroua for your new ttmpsmu5. M 

“Somehow It cannot but bo thnt their old mump. 
rim m Is preferable to nay new eutup&liuua.”— Unit - 
Uudtm LnglUh, p. 137. 

*mun (1), *. (Named after Lord Mobun, Ihe 
muhock.J One nf a band of dissolute young 
fellows who infested the streets of London, 
breaking windows, insulting ladies, and beat- 
ing iuollensivo men ; a uiohock. 

miin<2), «. (Month, «.] The month. (Vulgar.) 

munch, * moncho, * mannoh, v.t. & i. 
[An imitative word, parallel to TOW7»We(q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To chew audibly; to eat with 
a noise ; to mump. 

“ I could munch yon fcood dry oats. 1 "—Shakctp . „• 
Midsummer Sight * Dream, Iv. l. 

B. Intrans. : To chew noisily ; to eat with 
a nmac ; to nibble. 

“It Is the non of a inare that** broken loose, and 
munching uikiu the meloux.”— flryefen : Don Sebartlan. 

munch' cr, ». (Eng. munch; -cr.] One wbo 

munobes. 

mun clone, * mon-dain, 9 mon-dayno, 

a. [Fr. motulain, from Lat. muiulanus — 
worldly; mnndus= llio world.] Of or be- 
longing to tills world ; earthly, worldly, ter- 
restrial, 

"The atom* which nowcnnutltnte heaven and earth, 
being once separate lu the munilnn* •pace. could uovi-r 
without Rod, by their mechanical aflectlouo, have 
convened Into tbUpreseut frame ol thing a "—UmtUy: 
hermont, 

mundano-egg, s. 

Myth. : An egg eaid by the Phoenicians, the 
Egyptians, the Hindoos, and the Japanese? to 
have been produced by the Creator From 
this egg the world and all Its luhabiUnta were 
produced 

mundane era, s. 

Chrorwt. : The era of the Creation. 

• mun'-dano-ljf, tulv. (Eng. muntlane; -ft/.] 
In i\ miind.ine nr worldly manner; with re- 
ference to worldly things. 

" mun d&n'-l-t? 1 , a. (Eng. mt<ndan(<r) ; Aly.] 
Worldllneas ; worldly affection. 

“All our mundanltUt are not to be auaultod at 
men."— Mouniaguo : iHrouto Euayee, tr. vL. | X 

• mun da' tlon, s. (lat. mun/faffo, rmm 
muruhUus, pit, par. of mumlo = to make ch au ; 
i nundns m clean.] The act of uutklug clean ; 
cleansing. 

• mun'- da-tor-^, a. A «. [Lnt. mundatorhts, 
from muiidufus, pa. par. of muruio — to umko 

clean.] 


A- As adj . : Hnving tho power or quality 
of cleansing ; deans iug. 

B. As substantive: 

Ritual <£ EcclesioL : A purificatory ; a doth 
of linen nr hemp, marked with a small cross, 
and used for cleansing tho chalice in the 
Roman rite. Its use is of recent date, and It 
Is not blessed. A mandatory is employed by 
some of tho inoro advanced Anglicans. The 
Greeks use a sponge for the same purpose. 

mun'-df-a, a. (Lat. mundus — neat, elegant. 
Named from the appearance of the plants.] 

Bat. : A genns of Polygalaceae. The drupes 
of Mundia spinosa, a Cape shrub, are eatable. 

mun'-dic, e. (Etym. doubtful.! 

A/in. : A nntno used by the miners of Corn- 
wall for Pyrites aud Chal copy rite. (See these 
words.) 

M The aide of n large quantity ot the mundies.’'— 
Daily Telegraph, March 4, IB8X 

* mun-dif'-I-cant, a. & s. [Lat. mnndi- 
JUuim, pr. par. of mundifico = to make clean : 
muudus = clean, neat, and facio =* to make.] 

A. As adj.: Having the power or quality 
of cleansing; mundatory. 

B. As subst. : A substance having the 

quality or power of cleansing; a cleansing 
nml healing ointment and plaster. 

* miin-dl-f i-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. mundus=. 
clean, neat, and facio = to make ; Fr. mnndifi- 
ttdion.j The act or process of cleansing or 
clearing any body, as from dross or other ex- 
traneous matter. 

“All thill ire els which have need of clenslDff and 
mu ion." — P. Holland : Ptlnie, hk. xxlv.. ch. vi. 

# mun dif -ic-at ive, a. & s. (Fr. mondifi- 

CU /|/.] 

A.. As adj. : Having the power or quality 
of cleansing ; mundntory, cleansing. 

“ By nature it ia astrlugent, emollitlve, Incamatlve, 
nml mundtftcatioe."—P. Holland: Plinio, hk. xxvnL, 
ch. lx. 

IX As subfit. : A medicine or preparation 
which Ins the i>ower or quality of cleansing ; 
a mimditicnnt. 

“The ixrwiler of thla etone [the cftlaminel Is com. 
mended principally lu medicines for th» eyes, for tr 
pentle mundifieatlvo it Is."— P. Holland: Plinio, bk. 
xxxvl., ch. xxl. 

•mun’-di fi cr, s. [Eng. uiundify; -er.] One 
who or that which cleanses ; a mundifieative. 

*mun‘-d(-fy. * mun-dl-fio, v.t. [Lat. 
mu ndns = clean, neat, and facio = to make; 
Fr. mon/lijier; Sp. mundificar ; I tat. uvondifi- 
carc.] To cleanse ; tn make clean. 

“(Fire] reflnee tluwe bodies which will never bo 
mun lijled by water."— Orovno : Vulgar Errourt. 
bk. lv., ch. xii. 

mun'-dil, mun'-dul, 6. (Hind.J An em- 
broidered turban nehly ornamented in imita- 
tion of gold and silver. 

• mun-div'-a-gant, a. (Lat. mundus — the 
world, and ‘vagdns, pr. j*ar. of vnj 7 or=to 
wander. 1 Wandering over or through the world. 

mun'-ddl, «. (Mundil.1 

* raun-dun'-gus, a. (Etym. doubtful ; cf. 
S[>. moiulonrio— paunch, black-pudding. J 111- 
ainelling or stinking toliacco. (Slang.) 

m Exhale ynundunyuj. 111 perfuming Bcent." 

Philip*. (ToddL.) 

* xnun’-cr-ar-y’, a. [Lnt. mnnerarius , from 
mitriHs (geiilt. muneris ) » a gift.) Having tho 
nnturo of a gift. 

• mun'- cr - iitO, v.t . [Lat. muucratus, ]*a. 
|iar. of mu nc to — to reward ; munnt (gen it. 
muneris) = a girt.] To remunerate, to re- 
ward, to recompense. 

• mun-or-a-tlon, a. (Lat. munrraffo, from 
uiunrratns.] [Mfsehatc.! A reuiunoratiou, 
a reward, a recompenae. 

mun’-ga, «. [Assamese.] (3co compound.) 

munga slllc, *. Silk from Anthrrcca as- 
mma. 

murig'-corn, *. (MASoconN.) 

mdn'-go (1), ■. [Malay.] 

/tor. : Tho root of Ophiorhiza ^fungos. (Mitn* 
ooos, OruionmzA.) 

miln *g6 (2), f (Etym. doubtful.] Woollen 
doth made of aecoinl-liaod material. Old 
cloth and woollen goods are torn to pieces by 


cylindrical machines, nnd, being mixed with 
various proportions of pure wool, are re-span 
and woven. Druggets nnd low-priced gooda 
of but little strength are the result. (Siiooov.) 
“It tx-curml many year* agi> to an lutclllpvnt la- 
habitant of Yorkshire that It would lx ixtulhle to 
ratore old rw to the coiiditlmi of wout lie cmnna* 
Ulcatcd bln Idea to a cnplLnllkt. who nalil. *Tbat will 
nottfa’ The inventor replied. In the Yorkshire dl*. 
lect, ‘That mun go. noglice. that must go. * Very 
w- It.' aald the capital l»t. * we will tunke trial ot your 
echeme, and the pr«<lnf« of our UicJuitry »hiill be called 
mango.' Echo, Nov. 14, 1ST 3. 

miin'-goos, mo^’-gooso, «. (Mahratfc 

moongoos, viungus; Fr. ntuajourfe.] 

Zoo!. : llcrpeslts grisrus, an Iclmcnmnn, 
common lu many parts of India, nnd closely 
akin to the Egyptian species, ll. Ichneumon. 
Tho n.ungoos is a weasel-likc animal, tawny 
yellowish-gray, tho head with reddish aud 
yellow rings, tho colours so disposed as to 
produce nn iron-gray hue. Length of body 
sixteen or seventeen inches, of tail fourteen. 
It kills numerous birds, sin king their blood 
and leaving tho body uneaten. It also with 
great adroitness seizes and kills many snakes, 
the formidable cobra included. Anglo- Indiana 
have tho notion that, when wounded by a 
venomous snake, it can beal itself by eating 
some remedial plant, (Opmioriiiza, Opai- 
oxylon], but the alleged fact la very doubtruL 
H Tim Crab Mungons, Hrwi cancrirora, is & 
long snakc-liko mammal inhabiting the Hima- 
layas, feeding on crabs, and snuirting a fetid 
fluid at any one who approaches it too near. 
(Prof. ParUr, &c.) 

mim'-grcl, b. & a. [Mongbel.] 

mu-rngf-i-pal, * mn-ni^-l-pall* a. (Fr. 

municijKil, from L.iL municijxdis = pertain- 
ing to a inuiiicipium or township wliicli en- 
joyed the rights of Roman citizenship, while 
retaining its own laws; from iuiiKic«/»s (genit 
municipals) = a free citizen, one wlm umlcr- 
takes olilce or duties: TOitai<3 = a duty, and 
capio = to tnkq; Sp. &, Port, mmticfpol.] 

1. Pertaining to local self government ; per- 
taining or belonging to a corporation ; civic. 

" HI* Influence riiioiht tli« cuminon ixople *« inch 
that tli o ytivcmmi-ut would willingly Itave bestuwed 
on him bouio munict/>af office.’’— Hacaulay ; HUL 
Eng., cli. vll. 

* 2. Pertaining to a state, kingdom, or 
nation : as, municipal law. 

municipal- corporation, s. The cor- 
poration of a town. (GoiiroiiATiojf .) 
Municipal Corporation Act: 

Law: The Act 6 ft 6 Win. IV., c. 76. It 
placed nearly nil the towns In England and 
Wales, Loudon and a few small places ex- 
cepted, under n uniform system of govern- 
ment. It constituted burgesses, from whom 
were periodically elected councillors, aider- 
men, and a mayor, constituting tho council o i 
tho borough. 

municipal law, a. 

1. The law which pertains solely to the 
citizens and Inhabitants of a atatu ; as dis- 
tinguished from commercial, political, or in- 
ternational law. 

" J/unicipaJdnw U tlie rule by which i>xrtimlar dU 
tricU, commomtica, or tuition* are governed ; aud 
which l» usually dvlliied t»» l*« ’a rule of civil conduct 
jireacrthed hy th© Bupmne |>owrr in a suite, com. 
jiiHiidliin what U njjhU nnd iirohlhitliitr whai l« wren*.’ 
Munlcipaldnw la nl»n *n rule of civil coiuhicL’ Ths 
law of nature U the rule of onr moral conduct Muni . 
ei/Hildair regards man as a cillscu. and iniund to other 
duties to wnnl* his netvliljour than those prescribed bf 
the law of nature ; duties, which ho ha* ensured in 1'T 
enjoying tho Ixnolit* of thr coniuion union ; mid which 
ninomit tu no more than tlmt ho do contribute, on hia 
pa it. to tho suluMoiice and |xh«*o of tho aocioly."— 
Hlnckstuw : Comr»>CTit. Ilutrotl.. | l.) 

2. Sometimes uacil In ft nnnwer sense to 
denote tho bye laws passed by & municipal 
corporation. 

mu-nlf'-f pal s. [Eng. municipo/; 

-ism.) JIuniciiial atnto or condition. 

mu nl 9 l-p^l’-I *. (Fr. mTin(W;Ki/lfA) 

A town or borough having certain privileges 
of local nelf- government ; a coimiiumty umlor 
municipal Juiisdietiou. 

“ No outnyr* HU ecnntnltUd: tho prlsllepre of tli» 
munirlpaltty were rreixctod ."— Macaulay . Hut. AT»V- 
ch. xix. 

• mn nlf'-Io, a. (Lat. mnnijiriw: mu mu = 
a gift, and f -c fo = to mnke.] Munitb'ont, 
bounteous. (ItlacUock : Hymn to Divine Love.) 

*mn-nir-fo-ftl ljf, rwlu. [Eng. muni/Io; 
•oily.] In a munificent manner. 


boll, b<5^ ; poDt, J(5tVl ; cat, 90 II, chorus, yhln, benvh ; go, £om ; thin, (Tiis ; sin, ; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist. -tAg. 
-clan, tian = shtuu -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(.Ion, -$ion - shun, -clous, tious, -slous = ahum, -bio, -die, Ac. * b^l, d^d. 
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muniflc ate— mural 


* miv nlf -i-cate, v.t. fLat, munificatus t pa. 
par. of munifico^s to present with, from muni- 
ficus = muuific (q.v.).] To enrich. 

mu nif' 1-99090 (1), a. [Fr., from Lat. 
munificentia — bounty, bountifulness ; formed 
as if from a Lat. * mnnificens, pr. par. of 
* munifico, from munvs = a gift, bounty, and 
facio = to make; Sp. munificencia ; It'll. 
munijictnza.) The quality or state of being 
munificent; liberality or freedom in giving; 
bounty, bonntifulness, generosity. 

" The public munificence h*d placed In lila hnndj a 
large sum for the retie! of those unhappy men.' — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viL 

' mu-nir-i-5en90 (2), s. rLat. mvnio = to 
fortify, and facio = to raake.J Fortification, 
strength. 

" Locrine, for hi> realm's defence. 

Did head against them make, and strong munificence.” 
Spenser: P. Q.. II. x. IS. 

ton mf'-I-9ent, a. [Fr. munificent; Ttal. 
munificentc ,-*Sp. munificcntc, munificicnte, from 
Lat. munificus = bountiful : mHH«s = a gift, 
and facio = to make.] [M unificence (1).] 

1. Liberal, generous, bountiful ; liberal in 
giving or bestowing; open-handed. 

** Who [Kiug Edward the Sixth] ia not to be men- 
tioned, without |»articular honour, in this house, 
which acknowledges him for her pious and munificent 
founder."— Atterbury : Sermons, vol. L, acr. I. 

2. Characterized by innnificenceorliberality ; 
liberal : as, a munificent gift. 

mu-niF-i-9ent ly, atfu. (Eng. munificent ; 
-iy ] In a munificent manner; with muni- 
ficence ; liberally, generously. 

" God doth graciously accept, and munificently re- 
compence our good works eveu with an incomprehen- 
•ible glory.'— Up. Halt : Old Religion, ch. v.. $ 2. 

* mun’-l-fy, v.t. [Lat. munio = to fortifv, and 
facio (pass. /o) = to make.) To fortify; to 
prepare for defence. 

mun'-i-ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. munimentum 
= a defeuee, a safeguard, from munio = to 
fortify.] 

* 1. A fortification, a stronghold. 

* 2. A help, a support, an instrument, an 
expedient. 

“ With other muniments and petty helps 
lu this our fabric." ShaJ.es p. : Coriolanus, L L 

3. A deed, charter, or record, espec. those 
belonging to public bodies, or in which 
manorial, ecclesiastical, or national rights and 
privileges an* concerned ; a written document 
by which rights and claims are maintained or 
defended ; a title-deed. 

muniment houso, muniment room, 

j. A room or building in public buildings, 
such as cathedrals, colleges, castles, <fcc.. in 
which deeds, charters, writiugs, Ac., are kept 
for safety. 

** The most Important papers of the Company were 
kept not 111 themt/mmewf-roomof the office in Leaden, 
hall Street, hut in his desk at V instead."— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. will, 

mun'-lon (i as y), s. [Mullion.] 

* mun’ Ito, v.t. [Lat. mitnUuSj pa. par, of 
munio = to fortify.] To fortify, to strengthen, 
to defend. 

" By protractyng of tyme and longe space Kyug 
Henry might for'cile and nmnit • all d. numerous places 
and passages. "—//<i/f . Henry 17/. (an. 11). 

mn-ni'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. min«ffo = a 
defence, a fortifying, from nuinitus, pa. paw 
of munio = to fortify.] 

* 1. A fortification, a stronghold. 

“ His place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks Isaiah xx \ui. 16. 

2. Materials used in war. either for defence 
or offence ; military stores of all kinds. (Now 
usually in plural.) 

" What penny hath Rome borne. 

What men provided, wh.it munitim s«*nt?" 

Slmkcsp. : Ring Juhn, v. 2 

* 3. A fortifying, a strengthening. 

" No defence or munition can keep out a Jndcrnocnt, 
when commissioned by God to euter."— South: Scr • 
monj, vol. viii.. ser. S. 

* 4. Materials or instruments for the carry- 
ing out of any enterprise. 

* mun’-l-ty, s. [Immunity.] Immunity, free- 
dom, exemption. 

mun’- jali, s. [Moonjah.] 

mun-jeet', mun-jeeth', s. [Native Ben- 
galee unme.] 

Bot. £ Chem. : Rnbia Munjista , also called 
East India Madder, which is extensively culti- 


vated in India. Its root furnishes a dye-stuff 
yielding colours somewhat similar to those of 
madder, the most important colour, alizarin, 
being absent The principal colouring matters, 
purpurin and mnnjistin, are comparatively 
feeble, which renders raunjeet inferior to 
madder as a dye-atuff. 

mun'-jis-tln, s. [Mod. Lat. ( Jlubia ) mun- 
jisf(a) ; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : C3H5O3. An orange colouring mat- 
ter found in munjeet. It is associated with 
purpurin (C<,ll 6 0 :} j in the root, and is nearly 
related to it in composition. It is prepared 
by boiling the root with a solution of sulphate 
of alumina, decomposing the extract with 
hydrochloric acid and digesting the precipi- 
tated colouring matter with carbonic disul- 
phide. It is obtained in the form of brilliant 
golden-yellow plates, which are moderately 
soluble in cold, but readily ao in boiling, 
water and hot alcohol. Boiled with alumina, 
It forms a beautiful lake of a bright orange 
colour, which is soluble in soda. The colours 
obtained are rendered moderately permanent 
by the use of mordants, 

mun’-nion (i as y), s. [Mullion.] 

1. A mullion. 

2. A piece of carved work which divides the 
lights iu a window of a stern or quarter 
gallery. 

muns, munds, a. [Mr* (2), *.) 

mun'-siff, f. [Moonsiff.] 

munt, v.t. [Mount, r.) 


muut'-in, munt' -mg, a. [Prob. a corrupt. 

of munnion (q.v.).] 

Carp. : A vertical piece between the panels 
of a double-panel door. 


muu-ting'-l-a, a. [Named after Abraham 
Mnnting, professor of botany, at Groningen, 
wbo died in lti$2.] 

Bot. : A genus of Tiliaeeae, tribe Tile* (q.v.). 
The flowers somewhat resemble those of the 
bramble, and the fruit that of the cherry. It 
grows in San Domingo, where the bark is made 
into ropes. 


munt'-.iac, munt’-jack, a. (The Javanese 
name.] 



1. Zool. : Cervulus, a genus of deer, indige- 
nous in the souther Hand eastern 
parts of Asia and the adjacent 
islands. They are diminu- 
tive animals, with smalt 
and simple antlers in the 
males, which have the 
upper canines strongly 
developed and sharp, 
curving downw.it is, 
and capable of in- 
flicting deep and 
dangerous wounds. 

Four species are 
known. Cervulus 
muntjac , C. lucry- 
mans , C. Rccvesi, 
and C. crinifrons, 

the Hairy •fronted head of c. crinifrons. 
Muntjac. the latter 

species founded on a specimen deposited in 
the Gardens of the Zoological Society, in De- 
cember, 1SS4. (See also Froc. Zool. Soc. t ISIS, 
p. SOS.) 

2. Pulceont. : (See extract). 


“ Although the limits of the modern genus Cervulus 
have ftttiincd ft conaiderilde degree i.f social iz-ati on. 
the cli.arn.tsrs of the cranium, autlers. nml teeth nre 
primitive, and fthnost exactly reproduce those of an 
extinct dec r of the Miocene jteuod, the remaius of 
which are found nlmiuImiUy at San situ in the smith of 
France, nml Steiubeun iu Wiir tern berg.*'— Encyc. ttriL. 
(ed 9thl, xvli. 32. 


Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Muraenidae (q.v.). Scaleless ; the teeth well 
developed. Gill opeuings and clefts between 
the branchial arches narrow. No pectorals ; 
dorsal and anal fins well developed. Two nos- 
trils on each side of the upper surface of 
the snout. Eighty specie* are known, from 
the tropical 
and sub- 
tropical 
zones. Mu - 
reena ma- 
cnirus, from 
the Indian 
aeas, at- 
tain a a 
length of 
ten feet, 
and has the 
tail twice 
as long as 
the body. 

M. Richard- mur.cna Helena. 

sonii has 

the skin folded, ao as to form pouches, and if. 
undulata is remarkable as nut being able to 
close its mouth completely. The majority 
are armed with formidable pointed teeth ; in 
a few apecies they are molar-like, and fitted 
for crushing crustaceans. Most of the Mu- 
raenas are beautifully coloured. The species 
known to the Romans is M. hclcna, of a rich 
brown, marked with yellowish spots. 

mu - rasn - c - sox, s. [Lat. * murccn(a ), and 
€sor = a pike.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Mureenidie (q.v.). Fonr 
species are known, from tropical se;u». Mu- 
rtrnesox cinercus is very common in the Indian 
Ocean, and often attains a length of six feet. 
The jaws are furnished with canine teeth. 

mu-raen ich -thys, s. [Gr. ^vpatra(muraina) 
= a marine eel, and t,\0vs (ichthus) — a fish.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Murienidic, from the 
Indian Archipelago. The body is long and 
worm-like ; there are no pectoral fins. 

mu-rsen' i doe, s. pi. [Lat. *roi<r£rn(a); 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Ichthy. : A family of physostomons fishes, 
with a very wide range in space. The body 
is elongate, cylindrical or band-shaped; naked 
or with rudimentary scales. There are no 
ventrals, ami the vertical fins, if present, are 
confluent, or separated by the projecting tip 
of the tail. Ttie family has two groups : 
(1) those with wide ami (2) those witli narrow 
branchial openings. Dr. Gunther enumerates 
twenty-seven genera. 

mu rten’ old, a. [Gr. pCpau a (mnrairn) — a 
kind of eel, and elios ( eulos)= form.] 

Zool. : Of or belonging to the Jluraena or the 
Muramidic (q.v.). 

mu rsen o-lop'-is, 5. [Gr. p.vpouva(mnraina ) 
— a sea-serpent, aud At jus (iepts) = a scale.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Gadidie, with one 
species, Murcmolepis marmo rotas, from Ker- 
guelen's Laud. The body is covered with 
lanceolate, epidermoid productions. Vertical 
fins confluent; no caudal discern ibta; an an- 
terior dorsal fin is represented b; a single 
filamentous ray; ventrals narrow, composed 
of several rays ; a barbel ; band of villiform 
teeth on jaws ; palate toothless. 

mu-raen-op’-sls, 5. [Gr. pvpcuva ( muroina ) as 
a* sea-serpent, aud oi£<? (opsU) = appearance.} 
Zool. : Another name for the genus Am- 
pbiuma (q.v.). 

* miir -a^O (age as ig), $. [Fr., from murer 

= to lortil'y with a wall. ] Money paid to keep 
walls in repair. [Mure.] 



E&uatz, s. [The name of the inventor.] 

Muntz-metal, & 

Chem. : An alloy of six parts of copper and 
four parts of zinc. It is rolled into sheets, 
aud is used for sheathing ships and for other 
purposes. 

* JUUT (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. m urus.] A wall. 

* mur (2), * murre, s. ]Etym. doubtful; cf. 
mtirr(2), and murrain.] A catarrh. 

•'With the i>ose. mur. imd euch like rheumes.” — 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 685. 

mu-rse’-na, s. [An old form of Lat. murena , 
from Gr. flvpaiva ( muraina ) = a marine eel, a 
sea-serpent.] 


mu-rail'-lo, s. [Fr. mvmille ;=a wall.]’ 

Her. : Walled, that is masoned and em- 
battled. 

miir al, * miir'-alL a. k s. [ Fr. mural, from 
Lat. inuralis = pcitaiuing to a wall ; murus = 
a wall ; Sp. mural ; Ital. mural*.] 

A- As adjective: 

l. Of or pertaining to a wall. 

"Dislitmleii'd heaven rejoiced, nml roon repair'd 
Her mural breaeli." .l/«tto » ; P. ! ^ vv 8Tt. 

* 2. Resembling a wail ; perpendicular, 
steep. 

* B. As subst . : A wall. 

" Now Is the mural Uowu between the two nelgk. 
boil ia. '—Shtketp. : Mulsummrr Right's Dream, v. L 


l&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, aire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wpli, work, who, son ; mrite, cub, ciiro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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mural-areh, a. A wall or walled arch, 
placed exactly hi the plane of the meridian 
line, for fixing a large quadrant, sextant, or 
other instrument, 
to observe the me- 
ridian altitudes, 

Ac., of the heaven- 
ly bodies. 

mural-elrcle, 

<. An astronomical 
Instrument consist- 
ing of a graduated 
circle, furnished 
with a telescope 
acd firmly affixed 
to a wsll. In the I 
plane of the meri- 
dian. It Is used fur 
determining with 
great accuracy alti- Greenwich mural 
tudes and zenith circle. 

distances, from 

which may he found declinations and polar 
distances, and has a graduated circle secured 
at right angles to its horizoutal axis. [Tran- 
sit.] 

mural-crown, s. The Corona Muralis of 
the Homans ; a wreath, chaplet, or crown of 
gold, indented and embattled, given by the 
Itomnns to the soldier who first mounted a 
t>reacli in storming a towa. 

mural -painting, s. A painting in dis- 
temper upoa the walls of a building. 

mural-quadrant, s. A large quadrant 
attached to a wall for the same purposes as a 
mnral circle, from which it differs only in the 
qusdrantnl character of the graduated arc. 

mur~9hi sd'-ni-a,s. [Named after Sir Rode- 
rick 1. Murchison, the geologist (1792-1S71).] 
Palceont. : A genus of Haliolidie. The shell 
Is elongated, many-whorled, sculptured, ami 
zoned, with the outer lip deeply notched. 
Fifty species are known ; from the Silurian to 
ths Permian. ($. I\ IFoodioard.) 

mur' 9hi son it©, a. [After Sir Roderick T. 
Murchison, the eminent English geologist; 
suir. -i/e (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of orthoclase (q.v.) occur- 
ring in large crystals, having a peculiar reflec- 
tion like tliat of moon-stone, in a large-grained 
quartz-felsite, from near Dawlish and Exeter, 
Devonshire. 

mur'-der, * mor der, •mor-dre, * mor- 
thre, * mur-ther, s. [A.S. monlkar , mor- 
dhur ; cogn. with Goth, manrthr; O. Sax. & 
A.S. mardh = death ; O. Fries, marth, mord ; 
Ger. word ; l cel. mordh = death, murder ; Eat. 
mors (geuit. morli-s) = death ; Welsh mnrw ; 
Lith S7>tcrfi5.] Homicide with malice afore- 
thought ; ths unlawful killing by a person of 
8ouml mind of a human being with premedi- 
tated malice. 

'‘Murder U when it jvraon of nouml memory ami 
df«cr«tti<)i, unlawfully kllletli nuy reaxoiiable civnturo 
In Ix-ltijj. »)nl nmlrr the jicrtce, with uinlice 

•forethought. either exj-rewor Implied . Ulackstone ; 
Comment bk. lv., ch 14 

The murder is out : The secret is disclosed. 



* 2. Ordn . ; A amflll piece of ordnsnee, either 
of brass or of iron. They had chambers iu 
the breeches, 
and were used in 
8hipsatthe bulk- 
heads of the fore- 
castle, holf-deck, 
or steerage, in 
order to clear 
the decks of 
boorders. Called 
also Murdering- 
piece. 

mur'-der -ess, 

* mur - thcr - murderer 

ess, * mor- 

driee, s. [Eng. murder; -ess.] A woman 
who commits murder ; a female murderer. 

“Was I ordain'd to he • common murtfrtss. 

And of the best men too? * 

Beau ill. A Flet. : A Wife for a Month, v. L 

mur'der-irig, * mur'-ther-ing, pr. par ., 

a., A s. [Murder, v.) 

A. A B. As pr, par. <t particip. odj ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of unlawfully killing 
a human being ; murder. 

murderlng-piece, s. [Murderer, 2.) 

* mur' dcr-mcnt, s. [Eng. murder; -ment.] 
The act of murdering ; murder. 

" With the slaughter and murderment of howe 
mmiye persons. Is the teigniourle of some one citlenow 
nud then gotten into memies handes."— L’dal ; Luke 
lv. 

mur'- dcr-ous, * mur-ther ous, a. [Eng. 

murder ; -ojts.j 

1. Guilty of murder ; indulging in murder 
or the taking of life ; bloody, sanguinary, 
bloodthirsty. 

" He which finds him shsll deserve our thunks. 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stake.* 

Bhakcsp. : Lear, 1L 1. 

2. Consisting in murder; done or attended 
with murder or slaughter ; sanguinary. 

"To nuth arise the murderous Ambuscade of Turn- 
haul Green/— Macaulay: Hist. En<j„ ch. xxi. 

3. Deadly ; causing death : as, a murderous 
fire of artillery. 

mur der ous ly, * mur'-ther-ous ly, 

adv. [Eng. murderous; Ay . J *lu a murder- 
ous ruauner ; with murder. 

* mur'-dress. s. [Prob. the same as Mur- 
dered (q.v.).j 

Fort.: A battlement with loop-holes for 
firing through. 

* mure, s. [Fr. mur, from Lat. mums ; Ital., 
SSp., 6l Port, muro.J 

1. A wall. 

"The iiicessunt care and labour of h!« mind 
lbitli wrought the mure, that ihoutd confine It In." 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry 1 1'., iv. 4. 

2. Mura go (q.v.). 

* mure, v.t. [Fr. murcr, from mur = a wall.] 
To enclose within walls ; to aliujr up, to im- 
mure. 

*’ He caused the doors of the t-mplo to he mured tin 
with brick, mid so furnished him to death.”— P. Hol- 
land: Plutarch, p. 7M. 



mur' dcr, * mor-ther cn, * mur dre, v.t. 
[A.S. myrdhrian ; Goth, manrthrjan.] 

L Literally: 

1. To kill (a. lunoan being) with malice 
aforethought; to kill unlawfully or criminally. 

"Though J did wish him dead. 

I h»t« the murderer, love liim murdered.'' 

Shakes/A. ; HU hard II., v. 8. 

2. To kill cruelly; to put A o death in nn un- 
rkilful nr barbonma nmnner: as, lie not only 
killed the dog, be positively mu rdertil it. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To destroy ; to put an end to; to cut 
short, 

M To murder onr solemnity.* 

Shakes p. : Borneo A Juliet, Iv. L 

2. To abuse grossly ; to mangle ; to ruin or 
mar by false pronunciation, execution, repre- 
sentation, Ac. ; sh, To murder the Queen’s 
English ; The actor murdered tlio part. 

mur’ dor or, * mor dror, * mur'-thor- 

er, s. [Eng. murder; -er.] 

1. Ord. [jing. : One who commits murder: 
one who, licing of sound mind, unlawfully, 
and of malice aforethought kills a human 
being ; a niansloyer. 

" But ye denied the Holy One Amt the Juat, Arid de- 
sired a murderer to be gmuUyi unto you.”— Acts III. It 


* mur'-on-ger, s. [Fr. mura^r, from mur- 
age — n tix for repairing tho walls of a town ; 
mur = a wall. For the insertion of the n 
compare passenger, scavenger, Arc. ] An officer 
appointed to take charge of tho walla of a 
town, to sec that they were kept in proper 
repair, ami to receive tho fixed tax or toll 
for that purpose. [Murage.] 

miir'-C3, a. pi (Nom. pi. of Lat mus = a 
mouse.'] 

Fool.: A group of Murlnn*, having tlireo 
scries of cusps across cooh molar. It Is com- 
posed of the following genera: Mus (ty ideal), 
Nesokin, Golunda, Uromys, Hnpnloth, Masta- 
comya, Acanthomya, and EchiuotUrix. 

miir'-ox (pi. mur'-l ^cj), «. [Lat] 

Zoology ; 

1. The typical genus of the family Mnrf- 
chhe (q.v.). It Is of world-wide distribution, 
and ISO species are known. Murex boiui- 
Apfaa Is popularly known ns Venus's Comb. 
Tlio canal Is produced to twice the length of 
tho IkhIv of tho shell, and fringed with three 
rows of long, slender spines, curved like tho 
teeth of a harrow. In M. odnsfM*, tho spines 
somewhat resemble the branches of a llr- 
tree. if. erinuorus, common cm tho coasts of 


Great Rntain and the Channel Islsuds, Is 
called Sting-winkle by the fishermen, who 
say thot it Icores holes in other shell fish with 
Its 1*eak. The celebrated Tyrian purple was 
obtained from a species of Murex. Heaps of 
broken ehells of M. trunculus , snd hollow 
places In the rocks in which they were pounded, 
as in a mortar, may yet l»e seen on the Tyrian 
coast. M. i/rrtnduria was used for a similar 
purpose lu the More-a. 

2. Any Individual of the genus; specially 
the suedes yielding the dye known as Tyria* 
purple. (Prior: Solomon, il. 44.) 

nn - rex' - An, i. [Lat., &e. murex: -a* 
(Chen.).} 

Chrm,. : Cgll^NsOg. A substance formed by 
the decomposition of a boiling solution of 
inurexide by the stronger acids. The crystal- 
line precipitate produced is purified by solu- 
tion in cold sulphuric acid oud precipitated 
by water. It is obtained as a white, heavy, 
lustrous powder, which is tasteless, infusible, 
and does not redden litmus. It requires more 
than 10,000 parts of water to dissolve it. It is 
Insoluble ia alcohol, ether, dilute mioeral and 
organic acids, but is soluble in aqueous 
alkalis. Its solution lu ammonia turns purple 
by exposure to the oir, murexide being formed. 
With nitric aeid, it forms nitrate of murexan. 

mu-rex'-ide, e. [Lat., Ac. mu rex ; , ids 
(Chem.).] [Purpurates.] 

mu-reiT'-oin, s. [Lat., &c. murex; -oln 
(Jjhem.).] 

Chem. : A product formed from amslic acid 
by the joint action of air and munmnin. It 
crystallizes from alcohol in four-sided prisms, 
having a vermilion colour. It resembles mu- 
rexide, but is decolorised by potash instead of 
being turned blue. 

mur'-geon, *. [Ktym. doubtful. Ct Fr. 
morgue =■ a wry face, a grimace.] 

L A grimace ; a wry mouth. (Scotch.) 

" Neither bIiaII Cuddy Hendrlpg. . . make muryeotu 
or Jcuuy-fievti'iua.'— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. vi£ 

2. A muttering, a grumbling. 

mur'-l-a-9itc, s. [From Eng. muriatic (acid), 
under tiie supposition that the substance wus 
a muriate (chloride).] 

Min. : The emne as Anhydrite (q.v.)L 

miir'-i-ato, s. [Eng., Ac. m«ri(titic); -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of muriatic acid. 

muriate of soda, s. Common salt 

muriato of tin, s. [Tin.] 

•miir'-i-ato, v.t. [Muriate, *.] To put In 
brine ; to picklo. 

mu - ri - ilt' - 1C, a. [Lat. muWnttciis (?) = 
pickled ; mnriuticnm =a pickled fish ; maria 
= briue.] Derived from sea-water or briuo. 

muriatic - acid, s. [Hydroculoiuo- 

AC1D. ] 

mur-i-a-tif'-cr-ous, a. [Ijat. mtirmriCTts = 
luiuintie, and fero — to bear, to produce.] 
Producing muriatic eubstanees or salt. 

• mur- 1- c a'- tie, *. pi. [Fetn. pi. of Lat, murf- 
catus.] [Muiucate.] 

Hot. : The eleventh order of Llnmrns'a 
natural system. It contained liiomelia, Ac. 

t mur'-i-catc, a. [Muuicated.] 

miir’-i-cat-^d, a. [Lat. muricofiw m pointed: 
murex (gemt. muricu,) = the point of a rock.] 

1, Ord. Ixmg. : Having sharp peluts or 
prickles ; full of sharp points. 

2. Pot. : Furnished with numerous short 
hard excrescences, as tlie fruit of Ar&ufuj 
Vnedo. (Litulley.) 

miir i-cd to-, prr/. [SIuricatkd.J (See com- 
pound.) 

muricato- hispid, a. 

Jlnt, : Covered with short sharp points and 
rigid hairs or Lrlsrics, as thyoniu scubreUa. 

mu ri9’-6-a, *. [Fern. alng. of l/it. wurforuj 
— like a purple-fish or mure* (q.v.).] 

ZooL : A genus of Gorgoiihtir, mlllctl to 
Gorgoula, from tho western seas of America. 

It 1ms a softer stem Ihsn tho typical genus, 
am! the ixdypes are hllobcd. 


boil, ; p<JHt, J 6 ^V 1 ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9htn, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin* as ; ©xpoet, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph - L 
-oi ftn , than = shan, - tion, eion = shim ; - tion, -^lon = zhun, -clous, -tlous* -sious — shus. -bio, -dJo, Ac. » bpl, d^L 
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inu-ri? ’^-dae, s. pi (Lat murex, genit f»K- 
rvc(is); fem. pL adj. Buff. -idee.] 

1. Zool : A family of prosobranchlate Gas- 
teropoda, division Siphoaoatoinata. They are 
extremely varied in form, with three rows of 
many-coloured spinous fringes at nearly coinci- 
dent intervals on each whorl, becoming longer 
with age. Chief genera : Murex, Columbebs, 
Fasciolaria, Mitra, Turbinetla, Fusus, and 
Heini- fusus. 

2. Pahront . : About TOO fossil species are 
known, ranging from the Oolitic to the Miocene 
and recent formations. (IKattace.) 

miir'-J-d®, s. pi [Lat mus, genit. mur(i5) = 
a mouse; fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee. 1 
Znol : A family of aiinple-toothed Rodents, 
reckon Myomorpha. They are divided into 
two groups: (1) Having the molars rooted, 
including the sub-families Smithing, Hydro- 
myirne, Platacav. thorny inre, Gerbillinre, Phlre- 
omyin®, Dendromyime, Cricetin*, and 5In- 
rin* ; (2) Having the molars rootless or semi- 
rooted, with the sub-families Arvicolinre and 
Siplineime, The Murids are of various habits, 
but ordinarily terrestrial, 

mur'-lde, s. [Eng. muriatic) ; -idc. 1 

Chem. : The name originally given to bro- 
mine by M. Bnlard. 

mur'-i-form, a. [Lat. mums = a wall, and 

forma =» form, shape.] 

Dot. : (Of cellular tissue): Square and regu- 
larly arranged like courses of bricks iu await 

mn-ri’-n30, s. pi [Lat mns, genit mur(is) ~ 
a mouse; fem. pt ailj. stiff. -nue.] 

Zool : A sub-family of Muridre (q.v.\ It 
contains two groups: Mures, with eight ge- 
nera, and Sigmodontcs, with ten. 

mur'-me, a. k 8. [Lat murinus =: belonging 
to mice.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the family Murid* or the 
eob-fainily Murinae. 

" South America jwMesws tinmcrmn Murine Mil- 
mflls."— IV. & Dallus. »ii Cawll’t SaL lii. 112. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the family 
Murid* or the sub- family Murime. 

“ These, although true .Uurlwet. hr ? a very mhhlt- 
llke character.— IK. & Dallas iu 0 /fat. Hut., 
ill. 112. 

mur I-6-, pref. [Muriate, s.) 

murlo carbonate of lead, s. [Ceom- 

FOaDlTE.] 

murk, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The refuse or 
husks of fruit after the juice has been ex- 
pressed. 

murk, . k a. [Mirk ] 

* A. As subst. : Darkness. 

“Ere twice In murt, nut) occidental damp, 

Molat Hesiieroa hath queuch'd his sleepy lamp.* 

Sh akesp. : .Hi t Well that End* Well. IL L. 

B. As adj. : Dark, murky. 

“In tbe sunny field, or the forest «i«rf 

Longfellow ; Golden Legend. tL 

murk'-f-ly, adv. [Eng. murky; Ay.) In & 
murky manner; darkly, gloomily. 

murk'-y, a. [A.S. mure, myree , mfree = dnrlc ; 
Icel. myrkr; Dan. & Sw. mork ; GaeL mar* 
each.] Dull, gloomy, obscure. [Mirky.] 

" Murky vapour, herald of the storm," 

Byron : Curte of J/Inerwa. 

mur'-lan, mur'-lin, ». [Gael. marhaim.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A round, narrow- mouthed 
basket or hamper. (Scotch.) 

2. (PI., 0/ffte /otto nmrlins): An algal, Alaria 
esculenta. [Baoderlocks.] 

mur' -mur, • mur-mure, a. [Fr. murmure , 
from Lat. murmur, a reduplication of the 
sound mar or mur. expressive of a rustling 
noise, as in Icel. marra; Ger. mvrrvti = to 
murmur; ltal. mormorio = a murmur; Sp. & 
Port, piitmturw.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

I. A low continued or continually repeated 
eomid, as of a stream running in a stony 
channel ; a low, confused, and indistinct 
Bound. 

** At * safe dUtauce. where the dying sound! 

Fall* a indt murmur ou the uumjured ear." 

Caw per : Tatk. lv. M. 

% A complaint half-suppressed or uttered 
in a grumbling, muttering tone ; a grumble. 

'•The tat on chimney*, though less* productive, 
raised far louder murmur*.” — Macaulay : Hut. Eng.. 
eh. lit. 


n. Pathol (PL): Sounds generally asso- 
ciated with anaemia, and divided into cardiac, 
arterial, and veuous murmurs. 


mur'-mur, t hi. k L [Fr. murmurer, from 
Lat. murmv.ro. from murmur = a murmur 
(q.v.); Gr. fiopnvpat (mormuro) ; Sansc. mar- 
mara-=z the rustle of the wind ; Sp. murmumr; 
ItaL murmurart.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To give out or make a low continued 
noise, iika that of a etrearn of water, wave a, 
the hum of bees, &c. 

•* The fleecy pile obey* the whispering gale*. 

Ends in a stream, nud nwrman through the vales." 

Pope: Uomer: Odyssey xis. 24 L 

2. To complain in a low, lialf-auppressed 
voice or tone ; to grumble ; to mutter in dis- 
content. (Followed by at or against before 
the cause of complaint) 

** Behold AscAlaphua! behold him die. 

But dare not murmur, dare not vent a sigh." 

Pope: Uomer; Iliad xv. 12S. 

3. To be discontented or dissatisfied ; to 
find fault 

** Vain thought ! hot wherefore wurnuror repine!" 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. viL 

i. To utter words indistinctly ; to mutter. 

B. Tran9. : To ntter In a low, Indistinct 
tone or voice ; to mutter. 

" I heard thee murmur tales of Iron wars." 

Shakes p. : X Henry IV., 1L 8. 


* mur-mur- a'-tion, * mur-mur-a-ci-on, 

s. [bat. wumurotio, from murmuratus, pa. 
p^r. of munauror = to murmur.) The act of 
murmuring ; a murmur. 

Make ye no murmuroHon." 

Skelton : Hoke of Cofin Clout. 


mur'-mur-er, s. [Eng. Tnwrmwr; -cr.) Ooe 
who mnnnui-s; one who grumbles; a grum- 
bler, a com plainer. 

M For living mu rmurert 
There’* placet at rebuke." 

Shakes;*. ; Uenry VIII.. tL 2. 


rrt lV -innr-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [MCRMOR,P.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Uttering or making a low, continued 
sound or murmur like running water. 

**The murmuring surge." Shaketp. : Lear, tv a 

2. Complaining, grumbling; giving to 
grumbling or complaining : as, a murmuring 
disposition. 

C. yls subst. : The act or state of making a 
low, continued sound, like running water; 
the act of grumbling or coinplaiuing ; a com- 
plaint. 

“But It Is certain that. If there was murmuring 
among the Jacobites, It was disregarded by James."— 
Macaulay : Hot. t'ng., ch. xxiii. 


mur'-mur -Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. murmuring ; 
dy. 1 In a lnurniuring manner; w'ith mur- 
murs, with complaluts. 


t mur'-mur -ous, a. [Eng. murmur; ^ws.] 

1. Causing or exciting murmur or complaint. 

** Round his awoln heart the murmureiu fury rolls." 

Pope ; Uomer ; Odyssey xx. 13. 

2. Attended with .nunmirs ; murmuring. 

“The lluie, a sunnier home of murmurous wlags." 

Tennyson : Gardener's Daughter , *7. 


* mur'-mur-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. murmur, 
ous; -Ig.] In a murmiiroiii manner; mur- 
imiringly ; iu a low sound. 


* mur'-ni-vrJ, &. [Mocrnival.) 

miir d-mont'-ito, s. [Lat. murus = a wall, 
and uw)7i5 — a mount or mountain, the Latin 
rendering of t lie locality, Mauersberg, Saxony; 
suff. -ite (.Iftn.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring In loose grains. 
Hardness, 7 ; ap. gr. 4*203 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, Mack. Appears from its composition 
to 1* allauite (q.v.), but it coutains much 
yttrium and little cerium or aluminium. 
Under this species Dana includes the bodenite 
ofBreitliauptami michaelsonite as sub-species. 

mur'-phy, s. [From the vegetable being a 
favourite with tho Irish, amongst whom the 
name of Murphy is very common.) A potato. 

“Roaring to the i*>t 
Which huhblr. with iho murphies* 

Thackeray : Peg of Limaeaddy. 

murr. s. [Prob. an ablireviation of murrain 
(Q.v.).] A disease in cattle, somewhat resem- 
bling ainalbpox. (Scotch.) 

murr, V i. [From the sound.) To purr as a 
cat. (Scotch.) 


mur'- rain, •mor-eine, * mor-ayno, 
* mor’eyue, * mur-reln, * mur-ren, 

e. & a. [O. Fr. moreine (allied to morine =a 
carcase of a beast, a murrain ; Bp. morriha ; 
Port, morrhina = murrain), from O. Fr. morir 
(Fr. maurir) — to die, from Lat. manor = to 
die; mors = death.] 

A. subst. : An Infectious dieease among 
domestic animals, especially cattle; an epi- 
zootic disease or cattle-plague of any kind, 
especially tbe foot-and-mouth disease (q.v ). 

“A fata] murrain that formerly raged among the 
Alps ."— Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic lii. I Argument.) 

* B .As adj. : Suffering from murrain ; af- 
fected with murrain. 

•* Crows are fatted with the»n«rrafn flock." 

Shaketp. : Midsummer t Sight’s Dream, 1L t, 

^ * A murrain on (or to) you, * Murrain tak * 
you : A plagne on you. 

Mur'-ray. s. [See def.) 

Geog . r A river of South Australia, named 
after Lieut. Murray, R.N., tbe discoverer, Port 
Phillip, in IS02. 

Murray- cod, s. 

Ichthy. ; Oligorus macquaricnsls. Its popular 
name among Australian colonists has reference 
to its habitat. It attains a length of more 
than three feet, and a weight of nearly a 
hundred pounds. It is an excellent food-fish. 

mur -ray-a, s. [Named after John Andrew 
Murray, formerly professor of medicine and 
botany at Gottingen.] 

Bot. : A genus of Aurantiaceae, with which 
Professor Oliver combines Bergera. Jfurraya 
Kcenigii, a small tree growing in the outer 
Himalayas, in Bnrmah, &c., is largely culti* 
rated for the leaves, which are used to flavour 
curries. They are given in dysentery, and, 
with the bark and roots, are used in Hindoo 
medicine as tonic and stomachic. The wood 
of Jlf. exotica , another Indian species, is like 
box- wood, and has been used for wood en- 
graving. (Calcutta Exhib . Report.) 

mur-ray'-et-m, s. [Altered from murrayin 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : CojHo.O^. Obtained from mnrrayin 
by the action of dilute mineral acids, glucose 
being formed at the same time. It crystallizes 
in light silky needles, which are slightly 
soluble in cold water, but easily In boiling 
water and alcohol. Ferric chloride produces 
a blue-green colour in the aqueous solution. 

mur' - ray -m, s. [Mod. Lat. murray(a ) ; -m 
(CAem.XJ 

Chem. : CasH^C^o- A glucoslde separated 
by de Vrij from Mitrraya exotica. The extract 
of the petals is exhausted with absolute alco- 
hol, aod precipitated by acetate of lead. The 
lead compound is decomposed with hydric 
sulphide, aud the nmrrayio atlowed to crys- 
tallize from absolute alcohol. It is a w’‘ite 

S owder, consisting of small needles, slighuy 
itter, but without odour. It is insoluhle in 
ether, but easily soluble in boiling alcnholaud 
water. Its alkaline solutions are fluorescent 

* murre (1). s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
bird, perhaps the raznr-bill. 

“Among the first sort we reckon coots, 
murre s. creyaera, and curie Surrey </ 
Com wait. 

* murre (2), s. [Mur (2), s. ; Murr, a] A 
catarrh. 

“ Horsly, as he had the murre." 

Skelton : Philip Fparow. 

* mur'-ron, 5. [Murrain.] 

mur'-rey, * mur'-ray, a. [O. Fr. morie — 
a dark-red colour, from Low Lat. = 

a kind of drink made of thin wine, coloured 
with mill berries, from Lat morns = a mul- 
berry ; cf. ltal. Tnoreito = mulberry-coloured, 
from morn = a mulberry; Sp. morado = mul- 
berry-coloured, from mom =. a mulberry.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Of a dark-red colour. 

“The leave* of tome trees turn * little murmy or 
reddish."— Bocou .- Sat, UuL. | SIX 

2. Her. ; A term applied to one of the 
colours or tinctures used in blazonry; tbe 
same as Sanouine (q.v.). 

mur'-rhine, a. [Lat murrhinus, from murrha 
= fluor-spar.] A term applied to a delicata 
kind of ware, brought from the East, and 
made of fluor-spar or fluoride of calciam. The 
term was also applied to vases of great beauty 
and value, used by the luxurious Romans as 
wine-cups, and believed to have the faculty 


late, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5^ 
or, wore, well, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «,ce = e;ey = a;qu = kw. 
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at breaking If poison was mixed with the 
beverage. They appear to have been made of 
variegated glass, perliajw of onyx, but some 
writers assert that tluy were of coloured 
earths of Una quality like modern porcelain. 
They were greatly valued by the Romsna. 
Pliny ai»eaka of one which cost 300 talents. 

• mur'-ri-dn, o. (Morion.) 

• mur'-ri-on, a. rM urea in.) Affected with 
murrain. 

mur'-ry, a. (See def.) A popular name for 
Mura'na hdenn. It Is a corruption or short- 
ened fonn of ilunena. 

• luor'-thcr, * mur'-thcr-er, Ac. (See 

MURDER, M ORDER EH, Ac.) 

mu ru cu'-Ja^ a. (The Brazilian name of one 

Bj>ecies,J 

Bot. : A senna of PassI flora ccse. Mvrucuja 
oedkita, a West Indian climbing plant with 
fine scarlet flowers, Is considered anthel- 
mintic, diaphoretic, antihysteric, and narcotic. 

muT-za, «. [Mirza.) The hereditary nobility 
among’lhe Tartars, 

mus, a. (Lat. = a mouse.) 

ZooL : The typical genns of the group 
Mures and the family Murid®. It is tl’3 
largest genus of the class Mammalia, with 
120 8peciea spread over the Old World, with 
the exception of Madagascar. Thirty species 
belorjftojha Palmarctic, forty to the Oriental, 
thirty to the Ethiopian, and twenty to the 
Australian region, the species being more 
numerous In wanu climates, where the hair 
la more or less mixed with flattened spines, 
which are shed In the winter. Jlfns dccu- 
vt anus la the Common Brown or Norway Rat ; 
Jtf. ratlus, the old English Black Rat; M. 
musatlus. the Common Mouse ; M. sylvaticus , 
the Wood or Long-tailed Field-mouse, and M. 
mlnvlus, the Harvest Mouse. These may be 
taken as types of the whole 120 species. . Jlf. 
dccumnnus and 11. roinutus may bo taken 
broadly as the extremes of size. In habit 
they are generally similar to one or other of 
the English species, though some are arboreal, 
and others aqnstic, like M.fuscirxs, the Brown- 
footed Rat of Western end Southern Australia. 
Rats have become common in the Uniud Mates. 

mu'- § a, i. (Altered from the Egyptian mam, 
In honour of Antonins Musa, a freedman of 
the Emperor Augustus, whoso physician he 
became.) 

1. Bot. : The typical genns of the order Mu- 
eaceie (q.v.). It consists of five palm-like 
plants. Of the six stamens one is abortive. 
The fruit ia a large elongated berry with the 
seede hnliedded in pulp. Natives of tropical 
Africa, Asia. Ac. Musa sapientum is the 
banana (q.v.). M. panulislaca the plantain 
(q.v.J. The fibres of Jlf. textile are made iuto 
the finest Indlau muslius. (Manilla-qemp.) 
The rind of the unripe fruit of most species 
yields a black dye often used lu the East to 
colour leather. 

2. Cher*. : The ripe fruit of the Musa para- 
disiacu. According to Corinwinder, it con- 
tains 74 per cent, water, ID percent, cane and 
Inverted sugar, 4-8 |>ercent. albumen, together 
with a small proportion of Cat, organic acids, 
pectose, traces of starch, and nearly 1 per 
cent, of mineral matter. 

mu ^a- 96-00, s. pi prod. Lat mus(a); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. an IT. -acew.) 

Bot. : Munada ; an order of Endogene, alli- 
ance Automates. It consists of atemlcss, or 
nearly Btemleas, plants, with the leaves so 
sheathing at the lewe na to constitute a 
spurious a tern ; veins of the leaves parallel, 
and mooing regularly from the midrib to the 
margin, often splitting into fringe-like dlvl- 
aions. Flowers hj alliaceous ; perianth irre- 
miinr, six-parted petalold in two rows; ovary 
inferior, ihree-cellcd, nmny-seeded, rarely 
three-celled. Fruit capsular or indehlncent. 
Film-like plants, natives of the Ch\hi of Good 
Hope and other j«nrts of the tropica. Genera 
four, Hiteclca twenty. 

mn ?a'-cco\ls (00 a* sh), a. (Mod. Lat. 
mu*uy<rr); Eng. n<lj. suff. -ouj.J Of or per- 
taining to the Musuceux 

nra r -£&d, s. [Mod. Lat. ; Eng. stiff. -ad.) 

Bot. (PI): The name given by Lindlcy to 
the order Monacan (q.v.). 


* mus al, a. (Eng. mus(e), a. ; -of.) Of or 
pertaining to the muses or poetry. 

mus-Al-^ihee', a. [Iliad.) A torch-bearer. 

t Mu' sal -man, s. [Mussulman.] 

Tha spelling which has obtained most 
currency in England is Mussulman (q.v.); 
the form M&'-*tl-niqn correctly represent a the 
1 iron uncist ion. nnd’is in accordance with Bir 
William Jones’s system of transliteration. In 
Dr. Gilchrist’s system the word la written 
Moosulman, and the vowels have their ordin- 
ary English force. 

mus-S,pb', s. (Turk.) The name given by 
the Turks to the book containing their law. 

* mus'- A t, a. (0. Fr. muse — a pipe.) A wan- 
dering musician who played on llie musette. 

* mus'-ard, a. (Fr.) A dreamer ; an absent- 
minded* ]>erson. (Muse, r.) 

** Of Jou Baliol mutant «nlk wns his ©ourteyatr.* 
Hubert de Brunne , p. SCO. 

mus'-ca, a. (Lat. = a fly.) 

1. Astroiu: The Bee; one of Lncaille’a re- 
vised southern constellatioua, called by Layer 
Apis. It is situated between Crux and tits 
South Pole, No star In it ia above the fourth 
magnitude!. 

2. Entom. : Fly ; the fypieal genns of the 
family Jluscid®. Musca domestica is the Com- 
mon ilouse-fly ; M. airnaria, the Flesh-fly ; 
Jlf. v omitoria and erythroccphala, Blur- bottle 
or Blow-flies; M. casar and M. comicina, 
Green-bottle flies, Ac. 

mus -ca-dcl, xnus-ca-dine, mus'-ca t, 
mus'-ca- tel, a. [O. Fr. vmscadd, from 

O. I tab riiosctuldla, moscatello = the wine mus- 
cadine; moscafiui = pears, grapes, Ac., so- 
called, from O. ItaL inoscato = perfumed with 
musk, from mvsehia, mvsco = musk, from Lat. 
muscus = xnusk (q.v.)i] 

1. A name given to several kinds of sweet 
and strong Italian and French wines. 

2. The graj/vs from which theee winee are 
mode. 

**Th« hratitlfnl town that gtv« as *|n« 

With tbe tcagrant odour of Jlutcndinef" 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, fr. 

3. A fragrant end delicious j>car. 

mus'-9®, s. pi (Lat., pL of muxo fly.) 
(See tha compound.) 
muscoa volitantes, a. pi 
ralhol : Black spots, apparently moving 
before the eyes, dv,o to some alight opacity 
in the cornea, crystalline, or vitreous humour. 

mds'-cal, a. (Lat. mvsei = mosses, and Eng., 
Ac. sutL -al.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to Mosses : as, the 
Muscat alliance - Muscalea (q.v.> (Lindley.) 

mtis-ca'-lef, a. pi (Masc. or fern. pi. of 
Mod. I^at. 7/in»caJi$ = of or akin to a moss ; 
tmtscus = moss.) 

Bot.: Tho Muscal alliance Acrogens, con- 
sisting of cellular or vascular genera with tiie 
spore-cases either plunged in the substnneo of 
the frond or enclosed In a cap-like hood. It 
contains aix orders: Ricciacc®, Man-hnnti- 
ac®, Jungcrinanniacc®, Eqnisctnce®, Andne- 
nre®, end Bryacc® (q.v.). Sometimes the 
nlliance Is divided into(l) Hepntiw, contain- 
ing the first foiiroftliese orders, and (2) Musci, 
comprehending the other two. 

miis'-car- dino, e. (Fr., from muscadin => a 
small musk lozenge, which silkworms suffer- 
ing from this malady somewhat resemble.] 
A disease very fatal to silkworms. It arises 
from tbe attacks of a fungus, BolrytlaBiisstana, 
which commences In the Intestines of the 
caterpillars und gradually spreads till it de- 
stroys them. 

mus-Cfi-ri, «. (From Or. pArxoc (moschos) =■ 
musk, from the smell of the flowers.) 

Bot. : Grnj>c-liyncinlh, a genus of Lillace®, 
trll>o Hclllem. Must'arl raccuumim, Sbireh 
Grniw- hyacinth, a lillnrcons plant with deep 
blue flowers, smelling like starch, isn denizen 
la Suffolk and Cambridge. The bulb of Af. 
moschatum is emetic. 

miis-car'-I-ro. s. pi [Fcm. id. of Lat. mvs- 
etv:ius = pertaiiiing lo flies.) [Mokca.] 

Entom. : A sub- family of Flics, containing 
tho most typical Musvldai, 


mus cir'-i-form, a. [l^t. mwttri(icm)=»a 
fly-fiap, a fly-brush, aml/or7n(a) = form.] 

BoL : Formed like u brush or broom ; having 
long hairs at the end of n blender body, aa tho 
stylo and stigma of some Com]H>sites. 

* mus-car-i-um, x. (Lat. = a fly-flap.] 

Bot.: The name given by Toitmefort to a 
collection of corymbose branches, as in some 
Asters. 

mus'-ca t, mus’-ca-tcl, s. (Muscadel.) 

musgh'-cl-kallc, s. (Ger. = a muscle, 

n shell,* and kalk(sUin) = limesloue, shell- 
liracstonc.) 

(Jtol : A scries of German beds of Middle 
Triassic age, absent in BriPiin. it consist# 
of a compact, grayish limestone, with do'omitc, 
gypsum, rock-salt, and clays. It abounds in 
the beads and stems of lily cncrinites, specially 
Encrinites liliiformls , Ksthcrias and fossil 
ahella, including Ceratites. Tlieie are no be- 
lcinnites, and the ammonites lack completely 
foliated sutures. ( Lydl. ) 

mus'-chc-tor. mtis'-chc-tour, s. [O. Fr. 

vwuschelxtre (Fr. mouchetwe), from mouscheter 
— to spot, from mousche (Fr. vioudte) — a fly, 
a spot, from Lat mnsen — a fly.] 

Her. : One of the arrow-headed mark a used 
In depicting ermine, but without the three 
round dots also employed in blazoning that 
fur. [Ermine.) 

mus'~9i, i.'pl. [Nom. pi. of Lat. muscus= moss.) 

L Botany: 

1. A natural order of 1 lints in the systems 
of Linmeus, Jussieu, Emllicher, Ac. 

2. A division of the Muscat alliance, com- 
prehending the true Mosses, divided into tha 
two ordera of Andnpace® and Bryace®. They 
have a distinct axis of growth, symmetrical 
leaves, and a reproductive apparatus, consist- 
ing of antheridia, with spermatozooids (male) 
and archegonia (female organs). The fruit 
ia capsular, generally with teeth and a Ii(L 
Mosses may be acrocarpous, Le.. have ter- 
minal fruit, or plenrocarpous,4.e.,havp loteral 
fruit, or cladnearpous, i.e., have ttia fruit on 
small hranchlets. Mosses are widely diffused 
over tho world; they rise high on mountain 
aides. About forty-six genera, and 1,104 
species are known. 

IL Palceobol: [Moscite], 

mus-^fo'-a-pa, «. (Lat. ausco = a fly, and 
capio — to take, to catch.) 

Ornith. : Flycatcher (q.v.) ; the typical 
genus of the family Muscicapid® (q.v.). Bill 
short ; nostrils partly hidden by plumes. 
Wings, third and fourth quills longest, first 
very short. * Tail even ; front toes short, 
hind toe long. Twelve species, from Europe 
and Africa. 

mus-5*-c&p'-i-dro, s. pi [Mod. Lat mtu- 
cicap(a) ; Lat. fern. pL suff. - id<r ) 

Ornith. : Flycatchers ; a family of usually 
small-sized ond bright-coloured birds, very 
sbondant In the warmer j>orts of the Old 
World and Australia, becoming scarcer in tho 
colder portions, and absent from America. 
Wallaeo estimates the genera st forty-four 
and the species at 283. 

miis'-9l-dro, s. pi. (Lot. musc(a) = a fly ; 
fein. pi. autf. -tV7(e.] 

Entom. : Flesh-flies ; a family of Dipterous 
Insects, tribe Alhenccra. Antsnnn* bhnrt, 
thrcc-jo luted, the third Joint usually tho 
longest, and with a bristle Irom its back ; tho 
proboscis has fleshy terminal lobes, ami en- 
closes only a single bristle with the la brum ; 
the palpi generally project ; the wings have 
no false vein ; the altdoinrn has live segments, 
and the tarsi two pulvilH. The lnrv« coi,- 
stituto maggots, it Is an extensive family, 
containing the sub-families Conopari®, FacL- 
inariie, Muscari®, and Acnlypter.i. 

mii8-9Lfor'-inc^, *. pi (Lat. mu.%xi s afly, 
ami format form, slmj®.] 

Entom. : A section of tlm family Tlpulidm, 
containing species which but for the more 
highly-developed autenmo would eoim what 
resemble flies. 


mils 9 In' 6-ro, s. yl f I^aU wn-eef = movies ; 
n connective, ami IjiL fern. pi. ndj. suft -so.) 
Bot . : Tlio wimo ns Muhcai.f.s (q.v.X 

bSll. b< 5 j> ; p6&t, J^I ; cat, 90U, ohonia, s hln, bench; go. tom; tiiln, thin; «tn. 09; oxpeot, Xenophon, oyJst, -Irts. 
-dan. -tian = ehon. -tion, -»lon — fthun ; -flon, -5 Lon = zliun. -clous, -tlous, nsloas = shas. -bio, -dJo, Ac. __ b^l. dpi. 
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mus'-5ite, I. [Lat. muscus = moss ; Eng. 
eutf. -tte.] 

Polceobot. : A fossil rnoas. Found only, or 
chiefly, in amber. 

muscle (as miis'l), * mus-culo, a. [Fr. 

muscle, from Lat. musculum, accus. of viusculus 
= (1) a little mouse, (2) a muscle, from its 
creeping appearance ; diruin, nf mvs = a 
mouse ; Sp. & Port, musculo ; Ital. muscolo ; 
Ger., l):in. f Dut., & Sw. musket.) 

I. Anat. £ Physiol. : The two chief forms of 
musculartissue are the involuntary, consisting 
of smooth, simple filaments, and the volun- 
tary muscles, with the heart, consisting of 
compound or striped litres or tubes containing 
fibres. There is a sheath, or sarcoleinma, 
enclosing the filaments or fibrils. The chief 
peciiliur property of muscle is its contractility. 
There are various muscular affections, e.g., in 
cases of paralysis ; spasm in tetanus and 
poisoning by strychnia, muscular progressive 
atrophy, perversion of muscular sense, mus- 
cular rheumatism, &r. 

* 2. Zool .* The same aa Mussel (q.v.). 

% Hollow muscles: The heart, intestines, 
urinary bladder, &c. 

muscle-band, muscle-blnd, s. [Mra- 

8EL-BANO.] 

muscle-columns, s. pi 

Anat.: A name given by Kolliker to the 
structures previously known as fibrils, because 
they were really made up of finer elements. 

muscle plates, $. pi. 

Anat. : (See extract), 

** Most of the voluntary muscle* of the body Are de- 
Telced from a aerie* of portions of mesoderm which 
are Airly »et aside for this purpose in the embryo, and 
are termed the muscle.plates."— <iiuiin : Anatomy 
<18-82 ). iL 132. 

muscle-prisms, s. pi. 

: The dark discs, composed of muscle- 
rods. seen in muscular structure under a high 
magnifying power. 

musclo-rods, s. pi. 

Anat. : Rod-like bodies with knobbed ends, 
the existenre of which is assumed to account 
for the appearance presented by living fibre 
under high magnifying power. 

mus’-cled (eled aa eld), a. [Eng. mu$d(e) ; 
-ed.) Furnished with muscles ; buviug mus- 
cles. 

• muscling, * mus'-^el-ling, *. [Eag. 

muscl(e); -iup.) 

Art: Exhibition or representation of the 
muscles. 

•’He is Ajit to make the mts*cellina too «trr>Dg and 
prominent — Walpole .-Anecdotes qf fainting, voL iiL, 
ch. i. 

mus'-cold, a. k s. [Lat. muscus — moss ; Gr. 
eZSos (eulos) = appearauce.] 

Botany : 

A. As adj. : Resembling mosa ; mosa-like. 

B. As subst. : A moss-like plant; one of 

the mosses. 

mus-col -d-gy, s. [Lat muscus = moss, and 
Gr. Aoyo? (logos) — a discourse, a treatise.) 

Dot. : That branch of botany which deala 
with the history of mosses ; a treatise ou 
mosses. 

* mus-COS'-I-tjr, s. [Lat. muscosus — full of 
mosses; muscus — moss.) Mossiness. 

mfis-CO-Va'-dO, s. [Sp. mascabado , from mas 
— more, and acabado — finished, completed, 
from amfcar = to finish, from a = to, and cabo 
(Lat. caput) — the head (cf. Fr. acAcrer). So 
called from being further advanced in the pro- 
cesa than when in syrup.) Unrefined sugar ; 
the raw material from winch loaf and lump 
sugar are prepared by refining. It is obtained 
by evaporating the June of the sugar-cane, 
and draining off the liquid portion, or molasses 
(q.v.). 

Mus'-cd-vite, a. [From Muscnvy, an old 

name for Russia; sutf. -i/e(Min.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native of Muscovy (q.v.). 

2. Min. : A variety of mica (q.v.) in which 
the optic axial plane is perpendicular to the 
plane of symmetry. Hardness, 2 to 2*5 ; sp.gr. 
2*75 to 3*1 ; lustre somewhat pearly ; colour, 
white, gray, shade of brown, pale-green, vio- 
let, yellow, sometimes rose-red ; transparent 
to translucent- thin laminae very flexible, 


tough. Compos. : a silicate of alumina, ses- 
quioxide of iron, and potash, with some water 
and frequently fluorine. It includes Lepido- 
lite (in which the potash is partly replaced by 
litliia) aud paragomte. It is the moat abun- 
dant of the micas, and ia a constituent of 
many rocks, notably granite, gneiss, aud mica 
acliist. Called alao Muacovy-glass. 

Miis'-cd-vy, s. [Fr. Muscovie.) An old name 
of Russia. 

Muscovy-duck, s. [Musk-duck.) 
Muscovy-glass, s. (Muscovite.) 

mus'-CU-lar, U. [Fr. mnsculaire , from musels 
— muscle ; Sp. muscular.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the muscles ; con- 
st ituting or consisting of muscles ; as, muscular 
fibre. 

2. Performed by the muscles ; dependeutou 
the muscles. 

” Upon these the far greater stress of the muscular 
•ctlou doth depend."— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, bk. 1., ch. 
iv.. S 14. 

3. Having strong or well-developed mus- 
cles ; strong, brawny. 

" I view the muscular, proportion'd Umb 
Transform'd to a lean shank." 

C miser : Task, Iv. 15. 

t 4. Characterized by strength or vigour ; 
vigorous, strong : as, a muscular mind. 

muscular-atrophy, $. 

Pathol. ; The name proposed by the Royal 
College of Physicians for a disease first re- 
cognised as distinct in IS53. It is a progres- 
sive degeneration, aud consequent loss of 
volume and power, affecting the voluntary 
muscles. It commences with pain in the ball 
of the thumb, then affects one or both of the 
upper limbs, and sometimes the whole body. 
Called also Wasting- palsy, Peripheric-paraly- 
sis, or Lead-palsy without lead. (Tanner.) 

muscular Christian, *. [Muscclar- 

CHRIKT1AN1TV.] 

muscular- Christianity, s. A term In- 
troduced by Charles Kingsley to deuote that 
robust, healthy, religious feeling which en- 
courages mid takes au active partin the harm- 
less and healthy amusements of life, as op- 
posed to a puritanical, ascetic, or contempla- 
tive form of religion. Hence a muscular 
Christian is one who does not think it incon- 
sistent with bia religious feelings nnd duties 
tn take an active part in the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life, and to share its harmless aud 
health -giving amusements. 

muscular-fibre, a. 

Anat . .* The fibrous portion of muscle. The 
fibres may be cylindrical or prismatic. They 
consist of a soft contractile substance in a 
tubular sheath. 

muscular-impressions, s. pi. 

Zool. : The ini press ion a left on the inferior 
bivalve shells by the muscles of the animal's 
body. They are those of the adductors, the 
foot and byssus, the syphons, and the mantle. 
(P. S. IVooduanl : Mollusca (3rd ed.), p. 401.) 

muscular-motion, s. 

Anat. : Motion produced by the action of 
the voluntary and involuntary muscles, or of 
both combined. 

muscular-tissue, s. 

Anat. : The tissue consisting nf fine fibres, 
generally collected into muscles (q.v.), by 
means of which the active movements of the 
body are produced. 

muscular-tumour, s. 

Pathol : A tumour in the abdomen, arising 
from various causes, and simulating disease, 
■See. Culled also a phantom tumour. 

* mus cu lar' l-ty, s. [Eng. muscular ; -tty.) 
The quality or state of being muscular. 

"The guts of a sturgeon. Liken out and cut to 
pieces, will still move, w hich may dej>eml uj>on their 
great thickness and muscularity.' —Grew ; Museum. 

* mus'-cu-lar-ize, v.f. (Eng. muscular ; 
♦tee.) To Vernier muscular, strong, nr robust ; 
to develop the muscles or strength of. 

* mus'-cu-Iar -ly, adv. [Eng. muscular ; -Zy.) 
In a muscular manner ; strongly. 

mils -cu -la-tu re, s. [Lat mnscul(us) ; Eng. 
sutfi -ainre.) The whole muscular system. 

" A detailed Account of the mum-ulature of the 
NRUtilua."— t'ncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xvc 675. 


mus’-cu-linc, *. [Lat musculus — muscle ; 
Eng. suit, -inc.] 

Physiol. : (See extract). 

** A Mini-solid organic principle peculiar to the 
mOBcnlAT tUaue. ... It Is always united with a 
considerable quantity of inorganic suits, ia which 
the phosphates predominate. Mina line. Id com 
hinatioD with lnorgaDlc substances, goes to form th» 
muscles. ... It Is the great source cf the fthrlD an< 
albumen of the blood of man and of tbe carnivorous 
animals."— Fli nt: Physiol, of Man, L 90. 

mils'- cu -II te, s. [Lat. musculus = a muscle 

or mussel ; Eng. suff. - ite (Palceont).] A 
petrified muscle orsbelL 

miis cn Id-, pref. [Lat. musculus = muscle.) 
Pertaining to the muscles. 

musculo-cutaneous, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the cutis, or trae 
skin, and to the muscles. There is a musculo- 
cutaneous nerve of the arm, and another of 
the leg. 

musculo phrenic, a. 

Anat.: Connected with the diaphragm and 
with the unisclea. There is a musculo-phrtnic 
artery. 

musculo-spiral* a. 

Anat. : Connected with the muscles and 
apiral in its winding. There ia a musculo- 
spiral nerve. 

* mus-cu-los’-l-ty, s. [Eng. musculous ; 
•tf/.J The quality of being muaculons or 
muscular ; muscularity. 

* mils' -CU-IOUS, a. [Lat. mwsctdosits, from 
musculus— muscle *, Fr. musculeux; Ital. & 
Sp. mitsetttoso.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a muscle or the 
muscle a *, muscular. 

"The secret lassitudes of the musculous members," 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 609. 

2. Having strong muscles ; muscular, 
brawny. 

mu^e (1), 8. [Fr., from Lat. musa ; Gr. fiovcra 

(mousa) = a muse ; Sp., Port., & Ital. muao.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

" O liwly mine, that CAlled Art Cleo, 

Thou be my Bpede fro thia forth, And my Muse." 

Chaucer : Jroilus k Cressida, hit. U. 

2. The inspiring goddess, deity, or divinity 
of poetry. 

" Why weepe the J fuse for England T * 

Cotoper ; Expostulation, L 

3. A particular power and practice of poetry. 

* 4. A poet, a bard. 

" So in ay tome geutle Muse 
With lucky words favour oiy destined oru." 

.Villon : Lycldas, 19. 

IL Gr. £ Rom. Myth. : One of nine nymph* 
or inferior divinities, distinguished aa the 
peculiar protectresses of poetry, painting, 
rhetoric, music, and generally of the belles 
le Urcs and liberal arts. They were the daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Memory). Originally 
there appear to have been only three of these 
divinities, and their names — Mneme, Melete, 
and Aoedc, or Memory, Reflection, and Song— 
sufficiently allow the nature of the faculties 
over which they were supposed to preside. 
According as the fine and liberal arts were 
cultivated and expanded, the province of each 
muse seems to have been more restricted ; and 
additions were made to tlieir number, which 
ultimately was fixed at nine, their names and 
respective functions being: Clio, the muse of 
History; Euterpe, of Lyric Poetry; Thalia, 
of Comedy and Idyllic Poetry; Melpomene, of 
Tragedy ; Terpsichore, of Music mid Dancing; 
Erato, of Erotic Poetry ; Calliope, of Epic 
Poetry; Urania, of Astronomy; and Poly- 
hymnia (or Polymnia) of singing and harmony. 
Helicon and the region round Parnassus was 
the favourite seat of the muses, where they 
wete supposed, under the presidency of 
Apollo, to be perpctnally engaged in song aud 
dance, and in elevating the style and concep- 
tions of their favoured votaries. Apollo, as 
atron and conductor of the muses, was named 
lusagetes, “ Leader of the Muses ; M the same 
surname was also given to Hercules. They 
were generally represented as young, beauti- 
ful, and modest virgins, usually appatt'Ued 
in different attire, according to the arts and 
sciences over which they presided, and some- 
times as dancing in a ciiorus, to intimate the 
near nnd indissoluble connection between the 
liberal arts and sciences. Their worship waa 
universally established, particularly in Greece, 
Thessaly, and Italy. No sacrifices were offered 
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to them; bat the poets invariably prefaced 
their compositions with a solemn invocation 
for the aid and inspiration of the muses. 

* muse rid, n. Possessed or influenced 
by poettc inspiration. (ZV>j* : Dunciad, ii. 37.) 

* mu^o (2), s. [Mcse, e.) 

1. The act or stato of musing; abstraction 
of mind, deep thought, a brown study. 

•Tboclou walked nil Mono ii|xm the •cfttlbld where 
the player* played, itiul In threat mm« with him- 
•elf. '—Worth .* Plutarch, p. C24. 

2. Surprise, bewilderment, wonder. 

••At thi* Mr. Standfast wm nut luto a mute."— 
Runyan : PUgrim't Progreu, pt. tl. 

* mu.so (3), s. (0. Fr. musses a little hole or 
1 ‘orner, in which to hide things; Tnu&ser = to 
hide.] 

1. An opeaing in a fence or thicket through 
which hares, rabbits, or other game arc accus- 
tomed to pass ; also called Muset or Musit, 
and in Yorkshire a Sniuce. 

2. A loophole ; a means of escape. 

mu^B, v.t*. & t. |Fr. muser = to muse, to dream, 
from O. Fr. • muse = the month, the suout of 
an animal ; muset =a little snout (Fr. mwsean, 
Eng. muzzle). “ The image is that of a dog 
snultlng idly about, and musing which direc- 
tion to take, and may have arisen as a hunt- 
ing term." (N‘fc«at.)] 

A. Intransitii'e : 

1. To ponder, to meditate ; to study or 
thi ok on a matter in silence. 

•'Why mute yoo. mlr T *tl» dinner-time.” 

Shake tp. ; Two Gentlemen of I'crono, JL. 1. 

2. To give one's self up to thought ; to be 
absent-minded; to have the thoughts ab- 
stracted from things passing 6rouud. 

*' Muting ftQtl sighing with your nrm* neroes.’ 

Shake* p. : Jultut Ccemr, it. L 

3. To wonder ; to be surprised or amazed. 

*' Do not mute At me.” Shaketp. : Macbeth, lit 4. 

4. To gaze in thought or meditation. (ito- 
snaunt o/ the Rose (ed. Harris), 1,627.) 

* B. Transitive ; 

1. To tnuse or think ou ; to ponder, to 
meditate on. 

" Man superior walks 
Amid the gl*<l creation, muting praise." 

Thornton: Spring, 17L 

2. To wonder at. 

*' I cannot too much mute 
Such shapes." Shaketp . .- Tempeit, ilL l 

* mu^o ful, a. [Eng. muse, v. ; -/«/((). ] 
Musing, pondering; thinking deeply ; absorbed 
Iq thought. 

'• Meanwhile, in muteful mood 
Ahsorbed In thought, on vengeance Ax'd he stood.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyttcy xvllL 303. 

•mu^e’ ful ly, culv. (Eng. mnseful; -ly.) 
In a mnsefnl manner; with deep thought; 
thought fully. 

*mu30'-16sB, a. (Eng. muse (1), a.; -less.] 
Without a muse ; disregarding the power of 
poetry or literature. 

’•ItUtohe wondered how mutelett and unbookish 
they were, minding nought but the feats or war." — 
Milton : Of Vnlicentcti Printing . 

mu so -na, mus sa-na, mus sen na, &. 

[Native name.] 

Rot. : Albizzia anthelmintica, a tree growing 
iq Abyssinia. 

muse na barli, s. 

Chem. : A bark used in Abyssinia as ao 
anthelmintic. 

mu-so-mn, s. (Eng., &c. mitsen(a); -fn.) 
Chem. : A colloid substance obtained from 
musena bark. It has a sharp taste, is soluble 
In water and alcohol, and insoluble ill ether. 

mu^e-Sg'-ra phist, *. (Gr. nowuoy 
(mouseion) = a museum, and y pa*/>w ( grapho ) = 
to write.] Ono who writes ou or clussitles 
object* In n museum. 

muy-dr. s. (Eng. mu**, v. ; -«r.] Ono who 
mimes ; one given to musing ; one who Is 
absent-minded. 

" Sow* word* of woo the muter And*.” 

Seal t lord of the hlet, t. 23. 

* rnu -§5t, • mu-sit, s. (O. Fr. musette a a 
little hole or corner In which to hide things, 
dimln.of = hole nr corner, from m naser 
— to lilde.] A small holo or gap iti a hedge or 
fence; amuse. [Mihr (3), *.] 

** The iniuiy mutlts through the which ho goes.” 

Slut* ftp. : lenut /t Adonit. BM. 


mu-sette’, *. [Fr., dimio. of O. Fr. muse — 

a pipe.] 

Music : 

1. A small bagpipe formerly much ussd by 
the various people of Europe. 

2. The name of a melody, of a soft and 
sweet character, written in imitatioa of the 
bagpipe tunes. 

3. (FZ.): Paaes tunes end daaces in the 
measure of thos9 melodies. 

4. A reed stop on me or^an. 

mu-so-iim, s (Lat, from Gr. uot/?rtoe 
(inouseion) = a temple of the muses ; p.ov<ra 
(mousa) = a muse.] A room or building used 
as s repository for works of art or science ; a 
collection or repository of natural, scientific, 
or literary curiosities ; a collection cf objects 
illustrating the arts, sciences, manufactures, 
or natural history of the world, or some par- 
ticular part. 

•‘Of mutenmt. galleries of painting* and statues, 
public libraries. Ac l need only s«y that they exist iu 
almost «-vcry town iu Italy. Puttace : Italy, vol. L 
(Prel. Dls.) 

K Of the museums In Greet Britain the 
Asinnolenn at Oxford, founded in 1(579, is the 
oldest; the British Museum is the largest. 
The Museum of tlm Vatican In Iiome, of the 
Louvre in Baris, the National Museum at 
Washington, and those of Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, Dresden, and St. Petersburg are 
among the largest of tho world. Of natural 
history museums, those of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington and the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of 1 hiladclphia are the largest 
in this country. Museums of art, antiquities, 
Ac., are also numerously distributed. 

mush, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful.] To nick 
or notch dress fabrics round the edge with a 
stamp, for ornament. 

mush, *. [Gcr. mus = pap.] Ths meal of 
maize boiled in water. (American.) 

mushed, a. (Prob. provincial for ntu-sed.] 
Depressed. 

••You’re a young mao, eh, for »U you look eo 
muthcdf'—G, Pilot: Silat Mar Tier, oh. x. 

mush room, * musch-er on, * mus li- 
re mo, s/i it. [O. Fr. mouschcTon (Fr. mous- 
scron), from mousse = moss ; O. H. Ger. mos 
(Ger. moos) = moss (q.v.).] 

A* .ds substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : In ths same sense as 11. 

2. Fig : An upstart; one wbo rises sud- 
denly from a low condition of lils. 

*■ Muthroomt come up In a nl^ht, and yet they are 
uii» <wn ; and then* lore »uch ns are upstart* Iu state, 
they cull lu reproach muthroomt.' —Bacon : Sat HUt. 

IL Botany: 

1. Froperly Agaricus campestris, a fragrant 
mushroom, which Is extensively cultivated in 
horse-droppings amt other material for stimu- 
lating growth. At lirst it appears as a ama.ll 
round hall popularly called a button ; then it 
develops a thick, white, fleshy, conical pilcns 
with liver-coloured gills, and is at Its best. 
Finally tho pilcns becomes conical and gray 
and the gills black ; it is then called a Flap. 

”Tlie muthroomt have two utrange propertlr* ; the 
one that they ylc.d so delicious a meat; the otlier. 
that they come up so hastily, as In a night, aud yet 
they arc uusowu. — //aeon : jVnf Hitt., } 646. 

2. Any Agaricus or similar fungus, whole- 
some or poisonous. (There are no precise 
characters by which the Utter oaa be dis- 
criminated from tho edible fungi.) 

B. /!« adjective : 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to mushrooms ; made 
or prepared from mushroom*. 

2. Fig.: Resembling a mushroom in rapidity 
and suddenness of growth ; ephemeral up- 
start. 

•• Ilut on for such »nn*ftroorrj divines, who start up of 
a sudden, nu do not usually Ami their succour bo good 
a* t<< recommeud their pracllco ."— South Scrmont, 
vol lv„ s«-r. I. 

mushroom-anchor, *. An anchor with 
a central shank and a head like a mushroom, 
so that it can grasp the soil however it may 
happen to fall. Invented by Ueiiiman of 
Chat ham lu 1809. 

mushroom catsup, mushroom - 
kotchup, s. A wmee lor meals, &e., pic- 
]«arcd Irom the Juice of mushrooms, salted 
oml flavoured with spires. 

mushroom headed, a. Having a head 
shaped like a niiisbmom. 


mushroom-spawn, *. (Mycelium.] 

mushroom stone, i. A fossil or stone 
resembling a mushroom. 

mushroom sugar, *. [Mannite.] 

* mush -roomed, a. (Eng. tn»*j»/*room ; -ed.\ 
l’romoted suddenly from low lank or origin. 

mush' y, a. Musli-liko; soft iu consistency; 
hence, fig., effemiuute. 

mu -^lc, * mu sick, * mu-sicke, 

mu sik, mu syk. • mu siLo. s. (Fr. 

multiple, from Lat. mtwica. Iruni Gr. *iovtroc^ 
(^<\;vr)). mousike (techne) = any ai t over which 
the muses presided, cspec. music . from uou* 
aKo? (mousikos) = pertaining to the muses; 
ftoitra (moitw) = a muse; bp., Tort., 4: I Lai. 

mititca.] 

1. Originally, any art over which the niusea 
presided ; afterwards, that science and art 
which deals with sounds a* produced by the 
human singing-voice, and by musical instru- 
ments. The science of music includes several 
branches: — 1. The physics, that is, ths 
analysis of the cause and constitution of 
sound, the number ul atmospheric vibration* 
which produce given fcoumls. and the arrange- 
ment of series of sounds standing in a dcflnita 
relationship to each other us regards their 
vibration- u umber (scales) ; also, tin- form and 
construction of instruments with reference to 
the character and nature of the sounds they 
produce ; and also, the apparatus of experi- 
mental acoustics, such us aound-nieasurera 
(tonometers, sirens, tuning-forks, Ac.). These 
branches, of course, involve problems of pur© 
mathematics. 2. The physiology of music. 
This deals with t lie construction and function© 
of the sound -producing organs of the hniuao 
body, the vocal chords, larynx, Ac,, and also, 
with the receptive organ of sound, the ear. 

3. The mental philosophy of music— the 
effect of music on the emotions and intellect. 
The art of music Includes the formation 
of melody (sounds in succession), and har- 
mony, and counterpoint (sounds in combina- 
tion) ; also, the “ technique" of voice-produc- 
tion ami singing, and of performing on uiuci- 
cal instruments. The curliest efforts of man- 
kind in music consisted of the elevation ami 
depression of the voire in reading sacied 
writings and lyiital poetry, ami in the coa- 
struction of pipe-instruments, tubes pierced 
with holes (flutes), tubes containing a vihrat 
ing tongue (reed-instruments), and collection* 
of pipes in which the eouml was produced by 
making the breath or other column uf air im- 
pinge on a sharp edge (the syrinx ami tha 
organ), in using the lips as a cause ul vibra- 
tions in open tubes (the trumpet family), 
in ths etrciching of strings iu a Inline (tii© 
lyre and harp family), in placing stretched 
strings over a icsoimncc-bux (the lute ami 
guitar family), lu the use of the •‘bow” t« 
excite vibrations (tho viol family), mid iu tli* 
striking of strings over a resonance- box by 
means of hammers (the dulcimer and harps! 
chord and pianoforte family). 

The ancient signs for the elevation ami de- 
pression of tho voice in rein ling were called 
accents (nut stress, but the imsmg ami drop- 
ping of the voice without adding to its force). 
These led to a system called iieutucs ; the*© 
again led to signs called notes (cautus men- 
surabilis), tho position of which on line* 
sliowed their pitch, ami the shape of which 
determined their duration. The use of letter* 
iu vaiimis position* to represent delluito 
sounds was an essential element of ancient 
Greek music, which, however, wa> disenmed 
at the revival of music in the early Clmstian 
church ; but tbo system 1ms. In an improved 
form, been revived lu the modern tome sol-fa 
system. Tim earliest cimlo attempt* nt tho 
combination of vocal sounds Were called 
organum or dlaplnmy; these were succeeded 
by an arbitrary system of liaimouiZAiinn 
called descant, which iu Its turn whs super- 
seded by counterpoint, the laws ol which to 
this day govern vocal part-music, and aro 
exhibited m their highest fouti in the vocal 
or instrumental fugue. 11m germ »>t tho ro- 
mantic style nf mimic is to Ut found ill th© 
love songs of the tioiilmdours ami their eol* 
lateral biethreii . the usoof music lisa language 
of emotion in the present day 1ms Issmi gradu- 
ally developed from tills source. Tim highest 
form oi mmccoinpamed music is to hr tonnd 
iu madrigals ami pure vocal masses; the coti- 
8lant iinpiovciucnt of musical liiMriinieiils led 
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to an independent branch of pure instrumental 
music, which, passing through fantasias and 
concert!, has culminated in t.he modern sym- 
phony. The wedding of vocal and instru- 
mental music has led to the production of the 
Opera and oratorio. 

'* Music has charms to soothe a savage birait, 

To suite u rocks, or beud the knotted wk," 

Congreve: Mourning Bride, L L 

2. A taste for harmony or melody. 

M The man that bath no mu*ic in hlinseli . . . 

Is flt for treasons, stratagems ami spoils." 

Bhakesp. : Merchant of I'euice, v. L 

3. The score, written or printed, of a musi- 
cal composition. 

* 4. A band of musicians. 

** Play, music, then." 

Shukesp ; Loves labour's Lott, v. 2 . 

U Magic music: A game in which one 
of the company endeavours to find some 
artic le hidden during his absence from the 
room, being guided in his search l>y the music 
of some instrument, which is played fast as , 
be approaches the place where the article is 
concealed, and slowly as be recedes from it. 

music-book, s. A book containing tunes 
or songs for the voice or instruments. 

music-box, s. [MusicAL-nox.) 

music clamp, s. A temporary binder 
or hie for holding sheet music in convenient 
form for use and preservation. 

music hall, s. A ball commonly used 
for entertainments consisting chiefly of songs, 
step-dancing, and slight sketches of a panto- 
mimic and farcical nature, without the aid of 
scenery. 

music-master, s. One who teaches 
music. 

music of the spheres, a. [Harmony 

Or THE SPHERES.) 

music-paper, s. Paper ruled with lines 
for writing music. 

music-pen, s. A pen made for ruling at 
once the live lines which, with the interven- 
ing spaces, form the stall of music. 

music recorder, music-recording - 
Instrument, s. A machine to record the 
notes played upou a keyed instrument. 

music-shell, a. 

Zool. : Oliva musica , a shell with markings 
upon it somewhat reseiubliog musical notes. 

music smith, s. A mechanic who makea 
the metal parts ot pianofortes, &c. 

music-stand, S. A light frame for sup- 
porting music while being played. 

music-stool, s. A stool with a pillar 
leg, and a revolving seat adjustable as to 
height by means of its screw-stem. 

music-type, s. Movable types for set- 
ting up music to be printed by the ordinary 
printing-press. 

music -wire, a. 

1. A ateel wire employed for instruments 
of wire. 

2. Wire drawn of various patterns and 
naed in some kinds of music-priutiog. 

mu'-§Ic-al, a. [Eng. music; * al .] 

1. Of or pertaining to music ; as, a musical 
instrument. 

2. Producing music or melody; harmo- 
nious, melodious, agreeable in souud. 

** The souud so musical to modern eai*, of the river 
brawling rouud the mouy rock*."— Macaulay: Mist. 
Eng.. ch.xIlL 

musical-box, a. 

Music: A portable instrument, the sotfnds 
of which are produced by a steel comb having 
teeth of graduated length. Projecting pegs 
or stops, in a metal barrel which is turned by 
clock wmk, set the teeth in vibration. They 
are chiefly made in Switzerland. Small speci- 
mens were formerly called musical snuff- 
boxes. A set of free reeds is now sometimes 
inserted. 

musical -clock, $. 

Music: A clock which plays tunes at the 
hours. It may consist of a musical-box at- 
tachment set in motion by the clock-work at 
the expiration of the hours. 

musical-glasses, s.pl. 

Music: A musical instrument consisting of 
a number of goblets, tuned by. filling them 


more or less with water, and played by touch- 
ing their rims with the wetted finger. The 
size of the glasses being equal, the'sinaller 
quantity of water produces the lower note in 
the scale. The instrument was revived and 
improved by Benjamin Franklin in 1760. 

"The whole conversation ran upon . . . Shakespeare 
and the musical-glasses Goldsmith: I'teur of Wake- 
field, cb. x. 

musical-interval, s. [Interval.] 
musical-scale, &. [Scale.] 

mu'-§ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. mnrxcal; -ty.] In 
a musical manner; with melody or harmony ; 
harmoniously, melodiously. 

M Thine too those musically falling fount*. 

To elake the clammy lip. Dyer : li aim of Rems*. 

mu’-^ic-al-uess, S. (Eng. musical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being musical ; har- 
mony, melodiousness. 

** The peculiar musical ness of the first of these line*, 
in particular, arises principally from Its consisting 
entirely of lambic feet."— Warton : Essay on Pope. 

mu-fl'-cian, * mu-si -tian, s. [Fr. musi- 
cir?i, from LaL musicus ; ltah, Sp., & Pnrt. 
masico.] Ooe who is skilled in or under- 
stands the science of music ; one who sings 
or plays upon a musical instrument accord- 
ing to the rules of the art. 

t mu-si'-cian-ly, a. [Eng. musician ; -ly.] 
Exhibiting musical skill. 

**Fnll of muslcianly contrivance."— At hencrum, May 
24, 1883, p. 678. 

t mu - §!' - clan - ship, s. [Eng. musician ; 
-s/iip.] Musical skill. 

“ Little musicianship Is shown In the concerted 
pieces." — AOsentsum. April 28, 1683. p. 653. 

* mu'-§ic-lcss, a. [Eng. music; - less .] Desti- 
tute of music ; unmusical, inliannonioas. 

mu §icdma-m-a, &. [Gr. pova-ixy ( mou - 
slice) — music, and pavia ( mania) = madness ; 
Fr. musicomanie.) 

Mental Pathol. : A species of monomania, In 
which the desire for music becomes ao strong 
as to derange the intellect. 

mu'-sie, s. [Eng. wtusfe) (1), a. ; dim. auflT. -ie 
— y1\ A muse. 

*■ My mutie. tir'd wi* moiiy a sonnet 
Ou gown, and ban - . Mid douse black bonnet." 

Burns : To the Lev. John McMuth. 

mus-i-mon, s. (Moufflon.] 

mus -ihg, * mua-yng, pr. par., a., & $. 
(Muse, t\] 

A. Aspr.par. : (See the verb). 

B. As aetj.: Meditative, thoughtful, pon- 
dering. 

" Yet lags tbs chief In musing mind." 

Scott : Lady of the. Lake, lit 27. 

C. As subst. : Meditation, thoughtfulness, 
absent-miudeduess, abstraction of mind. 

“ Busied as they went. 

In mutiny worthy of the great event." 

Cow per : Conversation, 610. 

mu^’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. musing; dy.J In 
a musing manner ; like one musing. 

* mU fit, 5. (Muset.J 

mu’-five, s. (Etym.] Mosaic work. 

musk, s. (Fr. 7nusc, from Lat. museum , accus. 
of wiuscus = musk ; from Pers. music, misk = 
musk ; Gr. p6<r\os (moschos) — musk ; from 
San sc. mnskha = a testicle, because obtained 
from a bag behind the deer’a navel : Sp. 
musco; ltal. musco, muschio.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as If. 2. 

" Later discoveries add dlvere sort* of monkeys, tbo 
cMt cut and ga^ela, Iroui which our musk pioceed- 
etli." — Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., cb. x. 

2. A smell like musk ; aa aromatic smell, 
a perfume. 

"The musk of the rose* blown.* 

Tennyson : Maud, L xxlL 8. 

II, Technically : 

1. Botany: 

(1) Mimuhts moschatus, a garden -plant of 
musky odour from the region of the Columbia 
river. 

(2) Erodium moschatum, Musky Stork’s-bill, 
a rare British plant, with piuuate leaves smell- 
ing of musk. 

** Roses, moss or musk. 

To grace iny city-rooms." 

Tennyson : Gardener s Daughter, 228. 

2. Chem.: An odoriferous, resinons substance 


obtaioed from the male Musk-deer (q.v.). It 
is imported in the natural pods or l>ags from 
Bengal, China, and Russia, but the Tonquin 
musk is the most esteemed for its odour. It 
occurs in commerce in brownish clots, often 
mixed with hairs, fat, and sand. Its taste is 
slightly bitter, and it is the most poweiful, 
penetrating, aud lasting of peifiuues. Pure 
musk should contain from 6 to 6 per cent., of 
ash, and on being digested with boiling water, 
should lose about 75 per cent, of its weight. 
Itis frequently adulterated with dried bullock's 
blood, chocolate, sand, &c. One sample lately 
imported in the pod or bag from Yunan, was, 
on examination at Somerset House, found to 
cootain 60 per cent, of sago flour. As a medi- 
cine musk is a powerful stimulant aud auti- 
spasmodic. 

3. Zool. : The Musk-deer (q.v.). 

musk -bag, s. A bag or vessel containing 
musk ; specif., the cyst containing musk in a 
musk-deer. 

* musk - ball, * muske - balle, a. A 

ball lor the toilet, acented with musk. 

"Their vessels of yuory coiuprehendeth al their 
combes, their mtiske-batlu, thetr jxnmtumler pottos, 
Bate : Image of Ooihe Churches, pt. ui. 

musk-beaver, s. The same as Musk- 
rat (q.v.). 

musk beetle, s. 

Bot. : Callichromu moschata. (CALLicnnoMA.) 

* musk- cake, s. Musk, rose-leaves, and 
other ingredients made into a cake. 

* musk cat, a. The musk-rat (q.v.). 

"liere is * pun- ol fortune's, sir. or of iortuuo's cat 
pmt not a miat-cuO that has fallen into the unclean 
fishpond ol her displeasure."— Bhakesp. : AUs Well 
that Ends Well, v. i. 

musk-cherry, s. A sort of cherry, so- 
called from the siuell. 

* musk -cod, s. A contemptuous or 
ahusi\e term applied to a scented com tier. 

" It* a Bweet mwi-cod, a pure spic'd gull." 

Dekker: Batiromastix. 

musk deer, s. 

Zool. : A name formerly applied to lhe 
family Tragulidte, but improperly, as they 
possess no musk-gland. The tenn is now 
restricted to Moschus moschiferus, from which 
tbe musk of commerce is obtained. [Musettes.] 

musk duck, s. 

Ornithology: 

1, Cairina moschata, a duck wild in Guiana, 
&c., where the males fight savagely with each 
other. It is often reared in poultry-yards. 
Corrupted into Muscovy Duck ; called also 
Barbary Duck. 

2. Biziura lobata , an Australian Duck. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Itamsay the musky odour, 
which is very powerful, is confined to the 
male. It is twice as large as the female. 
( Darurin : Descent of Man , pt. ii., cli. xiii.) 

musk-gland, s. 

Compar. A not. : An abdominal gland in 
Moschus moschiferus, communicating with a 
pouch or sac, and aecreting the substance 
known as musk. 

•' Th» males hav» a musk-gland.” — yicholsan: 
Zoology { 1878), p. 681. 

musk hyacinth, a. 

Bot, : Muscari rncemosum. (Muscari.] 

musk mallow, s. 

Bot. : Malta moschata. (Malva.] 
musk melon, s. 

Bot. : Cxcvmis Melo. (Melon.] 
musk orchis, s. 

Bot. : flerminiuni monorchia. 
musk-ox, s. 

Zool. : Ovibos moschatus, considered by aorae 
naturalists to be a connecting link between 
the sheep and the ox, whence its generic 
name. It is found in herds of from ten to 
thirty, in Arctic America north of latitude 
60% It is covered with brown hair, nearly 
a yard in leogtli, and a thick woolly under 
fur. When fat, its flesh is well- flavoured, 
but lean animals smell strongly of musk. 
The horns are similar in form to those of thu 
Cape buffalo, and ia tbe bulls they meet in 
the middle line of the forehead. It is heavily 
built, w-ith short legs, and weighs about three 
hundred pounds, but climbs rocks and pre- 
cipices with ease. It was a denizen of Britaia 
in prehistoric times. [Ovibos.] 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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mnslc pear, s. A klml of pear, ao called 
from Its amelL 

musk plant, t. 

Bo f. ; Tli b same aa Mo 9K, s., II. L 

musk-plum, s. 

Bot. : A fragrant variety of plum, 

musk rat. *. 

Zoology : 

1. A name common to several rodents having 
little in common except the secretion of a 
musky substance, or the dilfusion of a musky 
odor; epccif., Fiber cibethicus, a beaver-liko 
water-rat The toes are wchbed, aud the tail 
is flattened laterally. They inhabitthe banks of 
hikes nnd rivers in the United States, and 
tonn dwellings somewhnt resembling flnmll 
luiycocks. Tlndr coloring is so much like that 
of the muddy banks on which they dwell, that 
they have been often mistaken for lumps of 
mud till their movements betrayed them. 
They Are hunted for their fur, which is much 
valued. Called also Musquash nnd Ondatra. 

2. A name aomclimes given to Croculura 

myosura , a common Indian insectivorous 
rodent. 1 ta musky odour is exceedingly 

strong, nnd it is said to nlfect everything over 
which it passes. Called also the Rat-tailed 
Shrew and Musk-shrew. 

3. The Mnsk-rat of Ceylon is Sorcxknndlanns 
or serj>entnrin3. It Is smaller than Crocitlnrn 
myosnra, but emits an equally atroag musky 
odour. 

musk root, s. 

1. Phnrm. : The root of Enryangixtm Sumbul, 
a native of Bokhara. It has a strong scent 
of musk, stimulates the nerves, and has been 
used in Russia, Ac. , in cholera, low fevers, 
delirium tremens, epilepsy, and chorea. 
Called also Sumbul-root. (Garrod.) 

2. Nurdostachys Jatamansi. (Spikenard.] 

3 . A data AfoscAatrilina, 
musk -rose, s. 

Bot. : A variety of rose, so called from Its 
amcll. 

"With aweet musk-roies. mid with rpTmitlne." 

Hhakesp. : Midsummer Might's 1/ ream. 11 . 2 . 

musk seed, s. 

Bot. : The seeds of Abelmoachus moschatus, 
or that plant itself. [AasLMoacHU3.J 

musk-shrew, s. 

Zool. : (Musk-hat, 2J. 
musk thistle, «. 

Bot . : Cardans nufarw. 
musk -tree, musk-wood, *. 

Bot. : Eurybia argophylla, one of the Astereae 
growing in Australia and Tasmania. 

musk -wood, i. 

Bot. : (l) Mosch oxylum Swartzii growing In 
Jamaica; (2) [Musk-tiike]. 

*musk,v.L (Musk, a] To perfume with musk, 
mus'-kal-lougo, t. IMaskinonoe.) 

mus’-kat, *. (Fr. muscat, from Low Lat. 
muscutut ~ xntelltng like musk.) A kind of 
grape, or the wine made from it, (Muscadel.) 

mus-keg, f. (Indian.] A peaty stratum, 
formed on the surface of a lake by the Inter- 
lacing of vegetable drift with aquatic plants, 
on which, in process of time, shrubs and 
©yen trees grow, ami capable sometimes of 
aupporting lhe weiglit of a railway. 

"Nothin* but ex pi'rlcnce hi enrh ImllvMnnl one esn 
tell whether the mnskry U xtroit* enough to carry a 
ndlwA* cuibaiikuu'UL" — /injuuariny, Juno 13, 1481. 
p. 630. 

mhs-kol un-Joh, t. (Maskinonoe.] 

mils' lcct, • mus-kylto, * mus-quet (qu 
ss k), I. IFr. mnurpirt (O. Fr, mouslM, inos- 
cArJ)^(l) a small hawk, (2) a gun, from Uni. 
mo5</7irifo = a musket, a musket-hawk, from 

O. Fr. mnuche , moiacMr; ltal. vioaca—n fly, 
from Lnt. muvn. Guns In ohlcn times wero 
frequently called by fanciful names derived 
from monsters, dragons, serpents, birds of 
prey, Ac. Cf. falconet , from falcon; basilisk, 
euiivrfn, taker, Ac.] 

• I. The mnlo of the sparrow-hawk. 

2. Formerly tho flrc-nnn of the Infantry sol- 
dier. It supplanted fho arquebus, on which 
It was an improvement. Orlglnnlly it was n 
flrennn diaeharged by means of a lighted 
match, and ao heavy that it was necessary to 


lay it across a stafT or rest before firing it. la 
modern warfare it is superseded by tho rifle. 

musket ball, ». The same as Musket- 
fmoT, 1 (q.v.). 

" Pierced by a British 

lonyftllo* : Landlords Tale. 

musket-proof, a. Able to resist the 
force of a musket-ball. 

" Like the Indian'* »kul1 so tough, 

That, author* uy, 'twos musket-proof.* 

liullrr : lliulibras. It L 

musket-rest, s. A staff with n forked top 
on which the musket was rested before firing. 

musket-shot, i. 

1, A ball or disclmrgo from a mnsket. 

" He hml imrrmvly e*eni>e(l with fife Irr.ni a musket- 
shot llrwl at Li tm tu the Macaulay : 11 at. ting., 

ch. xiL 

2. The distance to which a musket would 
project tho ball. 

mus-ket-oer', * mns ket-lcr, * mus- 
quet-oer, a. (Fr. mousguefairr.] A soldier 
armed with a musket. 

••Since the hcghmhic of the aeventeenth century, a 
prc’.it chalice had taken phue hi the Anna of the 
in fun try. The pike had been CTAdiuilly giving place to 
the muHket : ntuf ut the close of tho reijm of Charle* 1 1. 
luont of his font were musketeers. Still, however, 
there w.-is a hinte Intermixture of pikemeu.'*— 
Macaulay : Hist. /. tty. , ch. 1L 

* mus ke too, s. (Mosquito.] 

* mus kot oon\ a. (Fr. mousqueton ; Ital. 
moschcttone ; Sp. mosrjucton.] 

1. A short musket or carbine with a wido 
bore, used by cavalry and artillery previous 
to tho introduction of breechloaders. 

"With hiinitaheil brunt And muitefoon, 

8u giilhuitly yuu cuiuc." 

Scott: /likely. 11L 17. 

2. A soldier armed with a musketoon. 

mus' Uot-ry, a. [Eng. musket ; -rt/.] 

• 1. Muskets collectively. 

• 2. A body of troops armed with muskets. 

3. The five of musketry, 

4. Tho art or science of firing amall-arma. 

musketry- Instructor, s. A subal- 
tern appointed for tlu> instruction of the men 
in the theory nnd practice of musketry, judg- 
ing distance, aiming and position drills, Ac. 
lie retained the appointment until he became 
a captain nnd received extra 2s. Cd. per day 
and forage for a horse. Recruits received 
one month’s, the old soldiers fourteen days’ 
Instruction annually. The work is now douo 
by captains of eompnnies. 

mu3k’-I-ncS3, s. (Eng. musky; -ru*ss.] The 
quality or state of being musky; tho scent 
of musk, 

* musk'-mil ion (I na y), s. IMuskmelon.) 

musk'-y.a. (Eng. musk ; - 2 /.] Smelliug like 
musk ; resembling musk ; fragrant. 

** Wut * lml« with musky whig." 

MUtou ; Camus, 989. 

musky-molo, •. 

Zool. : Fcajitnchirus moschotus. It closely 
resembles the European mole, Talpn europera, 
but the fur is softer, nnd of a light grayiRh- 
brown, with a tawny tinge. It was discovered 
In Chincso Miuigolia by the Abb6 David. 

Mu^'-llm, s. (Moslem.] 

mu^’-rfn, * mus-so-lln, s. & a. (Fr. mens- 
selinr, from I tnl. tmiasolnio, mussoJo = muslin, 
from byriac Mosul, tho namo of a eitv in 
Kurdistan, in tho cast of Turkey in Asia, 
where, nccording to Marco Folo, it was iirst 
man ufactn led.] 

A. A a sufataiift're ; 

1. Ftthric : A lih aehed or unbleached thin 

white cotton doth, imprinted nnd unclyed, 
finer than calico. Varieties are known n.s 
Swiss, buke, mull, jaconet, lawn, saccharin. i, 
harness, leno, nainsook, acerliaiul, founda- 
tion, cnmbric, cord, check, figured, long-cloth, 
tamboured, nimdinet, organdie. mo of tho 
Imnd lumln mnslins of Deccu, India, nro of 
remarkable line ness. Other very dilicrent 

styles of fabric nre now Jnditfercntly culled 
muslins, ami the term is used ditrerently ou 
tho respective sides of tho Atlantic. 

2. /iiifom. .♦ “Tho Muslin ” is .Vip larla nnin- 
dana, a moth with acmi trunsparimt wings. It 
Is of tho family Llthosiida-. (.Vrirwwn.) 

B. Atadj.l Made of muslin: aa, a muslin 
curtain. 


muslln-de-lalnc, s. (Fr. mousscline-do- 
lains.] 

Fabric: A cotton and woollen, or all-wool 
material used for ladies’ dresses. It is printed 
like calicoes. 

muslin kail, ». Broth, composed simply 
of water, shelled barley, and greens. (Scofch.) 

•• I'll alt down «*>r my aauity tm-Al, 

Be t wAter.bro»c, or musti n-kalt.” 

Burns . To James Smith. 

muslin moth, t. 

Entnm.: A ret la mrndicn; the female har. 
semi-transparent wings. (.Vrurmau.) 

mus’-lin ct, t. [Eng. muMin ; dlmln. RufT.-et) 
Fabric: A kind of muslin of which there 
are several varieties, as single-cord, fuocy 
sutiu stripes, and figured. 

mus'-mon, miis’-I mon, s. [Moul lon.] 

mus’-niid, s. [Pers.] A throne of state. 

mu ^o-ma'-ni-a, *. (Musicomavia.) 

mu soph- a ga, s. (Mod. Lat m>r«i = tha 
plantain, aud Gr. fay elv (phage in) =r to cat] 
Ornlth. : The typical gonna of the family 
Musophagidae (q.v.). The base of the bill is 
enormously dilated, forming a scini-circular 
helmet over the crown of the bead. 

mu so phasM doo, s. pi. (Mod. Lat muso- 
phag(a); Lat. fom. pi. snff. -uia'.] 

Ornith, : Plantain-eaters : a family of Zy- 
godactylc Picariau birds. The bill is short, 
the upper mandihlo high, the culmcn nrched, 
the margin serrate or entire, the limler man- 
dible very thin. Feet short, formed for climb- 
ing. They have line erectile crests. Most ot 
them have six primaries. They are African, 
and somewhat resemble game birds. There 
are two sub- families, Mnsophaginar (True Plan- 
tain-eaters), and Coliime (Colies). 

mu so-pha-gi'-nse, s. pi. [Mod. I^t mu- 
sbphuga ; Lat. fom. pi. atlj. snlT. -tuo-.J 
Ornith.: True Plantain-eaiers. The typical 
snb-f.tmily of the family Musophagidie (q- v *)- 
TJiree toes are directed forward, aud one back- 
ward, the outermost placed obliquely. The 
most common species is Cory//ia£j musophaga, 
the Whit c-cres ted Plan tain -cater, found in 
south-eastern Africa, where it is called Lour!, 
or Lory. Another species, with n more imitli- 
crly liahitat, is Schisorhis coticolor , the Gray 
Plain tain- eater. 

mus'-pel-hcim, ». (See def.] 

Scantl. Myth. : The abode of fire, situated 
on the south, sparks from which formed the 
stars. 

mus - quash, s. [A North American word.] 
ZooL : IMusk-rat, 1.) 
musquash root, s. 

Bot. : (1) Cicuta maculata, (2) Claytonia 
acutijlora. 

* mus'-quet (qu as lc), s. (Musket.) 

* mus-quet-oon’ (qu ns k), t. (Murketoow.) 

* mus-qui'-to (qu as k), i. (Mosquito.) 

mus’-rol, mus’-roll, • mus role, i. (Fr. 

mascroFc.) Tho iiosebaml of a homo’s bridle. 

"Their brittle* have not Mtn. but a Mini of miurutf 
of two pltctH of wood.’'— Account of Scotland (Ulo). 

muss, v.t. [Mess (2), v.J To put or threw 
into a Ntate of confusion or disoider; to 
rumple. (AmrrioiH.) 

muss (1). 3. [Muss (2), 5.) A slate of confu- 
sion or disorder, (.-fmcricon.) 

* muss (2), t. [Prob. n corruption of movst 
(q.v.). J A term of endearment. 

* muss (3), * musse, t. to. Fr. uwuschr=z 
(1) a fiy (LnL i/imtcu), (2) the pnme called 
m»i«.) A scramble, ns when nny Rinali object® 
are thrown down to l>o taken by nny one who 
can seize them. (Ben Jous»n : Bartholomew 
Fair, lv. 2.) 

mus-8njn -da, #. (latinised from tho Cln- 
g.ilese iiama «*»f some hi»ocIch.] 

Jlot. : A gonns of Clnehminceie. Afi/Mmufa 
fromlosa hns a white rnlyeltie leaf nnd a > ellow 
corolla. Some species are known In Mauritius 
as Wild Cinchona, and are used as tonic* and 
febrifuges. In India the leaves and fruit 
aro used ns an eyewash. 


boll, ; ptfilt, ; cat, jell, chorus, ^hln, bench ; go, from ; thin, this ; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, exist. tAjf. 
“Clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -alon = shun ; -^lon, -^ion — shun, -clous, -Hons, -clous = shus. bio, -die, Ac. — b^l, dfd. 
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mussal — muster 


mus'-sal, s. [Mahratta & Hind, mushal, ma- 
siurl = *a torch.] Torches made of long strips 
of cotton bound tightly together and dipped 
In oil. 

mus-sST^hee, s. [Musalchee.] 

mus'-sel, * mus cle, s. [The same word as 
muscle’ but borrowed at an earlier period, and 
directly from the Latin. A.S. mucxle (by 
metathesis for muscle ), from Lat. muscuhis = 
(1) a little mouse, (2) a muscle, (3) a mussel.] 

1. Sing. : Any individual of the genus My* 
tilus (q.v.). The fry are found in water a 
few fathoms ueep, ami grow to maturity in 
shout a year. Dr. Knapp states that forty 
millions (if Mytilus edulis are annually dredged 
in the Frith of Forth, to be used for bait in 
the deep sea fishery. Edinburgh and Leith 
are said to consume four hundred bushels 
annually. What London requires is not known. 
This species abounds in the United States, and 
ia sometimes used for bait. In Europe, it is, 
as above indicated, used for human food. 

2. PI. : The family Mytilidae. 

mussel-band, s. 

Ceol.; A stratum of shale, full of bivalve 
shells, in the Carboniferous system of central 
Scotland and other places. 

mussel-bed, s. A bed or depository of 
mussels. 

mussel-hind, s. 

Geol. : The same as Mussel-band (q.v.). 

mus-si-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. mussifafio, from 
mussita = to mutter.] 

* l. Onl. Lang. : A mumbling, a muttering, 
a murmur. 

2. Pathol. : The movement of the lips in 
disease producing ouly a low sound or no 
sound at all. 

muss'-Itc, s. [From Mussa Alp, Piedmont; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety nf Pyroxene (q.v.) occur- 
ring iu masses of aggregated crystals of a white, 
or grayish- white to paie-greeu colour. 

Mils' sul-man (pi. Mas' -sill mans), s. 
[Pers.] A Muhammadan, a Moslem, [ilus- 

ALMAN.] 

** Thus nays the prophet of the Turk, 

Oood .-ihstuln from pork." 

Cow per ; Love of Che World /iefrroved. 

Mils- sill -man’- ic, a. [Eng. Mussulman ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to the Mussulmans or tlieir 
customs; Mnhammadaa. 

Mus' sul-man ish, a. [Eng. Mussulman ; 
-isft.] Of or* pertaining to the Mussulmans; 
Muhammadan. 

Miis sul man ism, s. [Eng. Mussulman; 
■wm,] The religious system of the Muham- 
madans; Muhammadanism. 

Mus'-SUl-mnn-ly, ailv. [Eng. Mussulman ; 
- ly .] After the mauuer of the Mussulmans. 

must (1), v.i. [A defective verb used as an 
auxiliary. The infinitive mate is obsolete, and 
the Mid. Eng. waste, moot , viot, are also lost. 
The A.S. infinitive mvtan is not found ; the 
pr. t. is ic m6t— 1 am able, 1 may, I can, 
pt. t. ic waste; cogn. with O. S. motet a, pr. t. 
ik mdt , ik mnot, pt. t. il; vidsla; O. Fris. pr. t. 
ik mot , pt. t. ik moste ; Dot. moefe a = to be 
obliged, pr. t. ik uwet, pt. t. ik maest : Sw. 
waste = 1 must ; Ger. mussen, pr. t. ich muss , 
pa. t. ich mnsste ; M. H. Ger. muezen; O. II. Ger. 
mozan; Goth. pr. t. ik mot, pt. t. ik mosta.] 

1. To be bound ; to be obliged ; to be under 
ft necessity either physically or morally to do 
or suffer something. 

" We must he free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Sbukspei e •) •ake." 

Wordsworth : Sonnet to Liberty. 

2. To be under a logical necessity. 

** Then nw*f the love bo great ‘twixt the© and me, 
Because thou Invest the one and 1 the other." 

Shakes p. : Passionate Pilgrim, 105. 

3. Used colloquially to express the firm 
belief or conviction of the speaker : as, He 
must have lost liis way, otherwise he would 
be here. 

*4. Formerly must was used absolately 
with such verbs as go, get, omitted. 

•* 1 mutt to bed.** Shakes p. : Henry VI 11.. It. 2. 

9 must (2), v.t . & i. [Prob. from must (1), s., 
or musty.] 


A, Trans. : To make mouldy, eour, or 
musty : as, To must corn. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become mouldy, 
sour, or musty. 

must (1), s. [A.S. must, from Lat mustum = 
oew wine, properly neut. sing, of mustus = 
young, fresh, new.] 

1. The unfermented juice of the grape, 
expressed for making wine. The same term 
ia applied to the freshly -expressed juice of the 
apple or pear previous to ita conversion iuto 
cider or perry. 

"These men ben ful of most .'’ — Wy cliff c - Dedis U. 

• 2. Muatioesa, mould, fustioesa. 

must (2), mast, s. rMahratta, HiDd. <fec. = 
drunk.] Excitement which atflicts the ele- 
phant for a certain period annually. 

"An elephant in must, a» this frenzied condition is 
termed, is regarded as the most dangerous of animal a" 
Lncyc. Hr it. (ed. 9th). viiL 124. 

mustache', s. In this country, the preferred 
spelling of moustache or muustacliio (q.v.). 

* mus-ta<?h'-lo, *. [Moustache.] 

* mus-tach'-loed, a. [Eng. mustachio; -ed .] 
The same as Moustached (q.v.). 

mus -ta- ib, mus-tai'ba, s. [Native 
name.] A close heavy Brazil’ wood. It is 
used for the bandies of knives and tools. 

mus'-tanj, s. [Sp. mesteho = belonging to 
the mesta or graziers.] 

1. Zool . .* The wild horse of the prairies, de- 
scended from the stock introduced into 
America by the first Spanish colonists. Mus- 
tangs are of various colours, cream-colour and 
piebalds being very common. They are found 
in the greatest numbers in south-western 
Texas ; few are seen west of the Rio Grande. 

"The mustang U not subject to the ordinary evils of 
horse-flesh. Sparing in diet, a Hraiicer to grain, easily 
aatlsfled. whether on growing or dead gross. ... it 
does an amount of work with ea«e that would turn all 
other horses, If they lived throng li it. Into broken, 
down drudges.*— T. 8. Thorpe Mystsrut of the Lock- 
woods. p. li 

2. Bot. : A kind of grape. 

" Nor the Ted i/mtf<in<7. 

Whose clusters hang 
O'er the waves of the Colorado." 

Longfellow . Catawba Trine. 

mus’-tah"-er, *. [Eng., &c. mustang ; -er.] 
(See extract.) 

“The business of entrapping mustangs has given 
rise to a class of men called m ittnngcrs. composed »f 
runaway vagabonds and outlaws of all nations." — 
P. L. Olmsted : Texas, p. 44 J. 

mus’-tard, * mos-tard, s. [O. Fr. mos- 
tartle, ’moustartie (Fr. moutardc). So called 
from the condiment heing made by mixing the 
pounded leaves of the plant with must or 
vinegar. Afterwards the name was applied 
to the plant itself. Ital. &. Port, mostardu ; 
Sp. mostuza.] I Must (1), s.] 

1. Bot. : Various species of the cruciferous 
genus or sub-genus Sinapis (q.v.). 

2. Food; A condiment obtained by grinding 
and sifJug the seeds of black mid white 
mustard. The flour produced forms the 
genuine mustard of commerce. The seeds 
yield by pressure from IS t<>3l> per cent, of a 
fixed oil, and, after macerating with water and 
distilling, a small quantity of a highly pun- 
gent and volatile oil. The latter lias been 
shown to result from the decomposition of 
myronic acid in presence of water. The 
principal adulterants of mustard are start h 
and ground turmeric, but cayenue pepper is 
sometimes added. 

3. Pharm. : Mustard in small doses assists 
digestion ; in large ones it causes vomiting. 
Both as seeds and flour it is a powerful stimu- 
lant. Externally, it is a puwciful rubefacient 
and vesicaut. It is sometimes added to local 
baths. 

H (1) Oil of mustard : [Mustard -oil]. 

(2) Wild mustard : [Cuarlock]. 

mustard - cataplasm, a. [Mustakd- 

plastkr.] 

mustard-oils, s. pi. 

Chem . : White mustard seed yields a yellow 
nearly inodorous fixed oil, of sp. gr. *9145. :it 
15*, which boils at 107*. and dors not solidify 
with cold ; and black mustard-seed an oil of 
ap. gr. *917, which solidities below 0*. Both 
oils give on saponification a solid crystalline 
fat, called erucic arid, together with stearic 
and an oil resembling oleic acid. The volatile 


oil of black mustard- seed possesses the pro- 
perties and composition of sulpho-cyanate of 

ally L (V ^ ^S. It unites with ammonia, form- 
ing the crystalline sulpho-cyanate of allyl- 
ammonium. 

mustard-paper, mustard-leaf, s. 

Pharm. : Paper haviog one side coated with 
a semifluid mixture of gutta perchn and mus- 
tard seeds. It is applied to the skiu. 

mustard - plaster, mustard-cata- 
plasm, s. 

Pharm. : A 'plaster composed of 10 oz. of 
boiling water, oz. of lioseed meal, and 2^ oz. 
of powdered mustard. 

mustard-pot, s. A small glass or silver 
vessel to hold mustard when prepared for iiie 
table. 

mustard- seed, s. The seed of the mus- 
tard plant. 

mustard-tree, 5. 

Scrip. : Gr. cnVairt (sinapi), Matt. xiii. 31, 
xvii. 20; Mark iv. 31 ; Luke xiii. 19, xvii. 6 ; 
by some held to be a sinapis, is believed by 
Dr. Royle to be Salvadora persica, a tree the 
fruit of which liaa an aromatic smell and 
tastes like garden cress. The bark of tha 
root ia used by the Hindoos as a vesicant. 

mus-tee, s. [Mestee.] 

mus-te'-la, s. [Lat. mvstela or mustella » 
a weasel, *a fish, the turbot, from Lat. mus; 
Gr. pvs (mus) = a mouse.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of the sub-family 
Mustelinae, and the family Musteliihe. Prof. 
Flower enumerates five species from the Old 
World. Mustcla foina, tbo Beech, Stone, or 
White-breasted Marten ; M. martes (Linn.), 
M. abictum (Fleming), the Pine Marten ; M. 
zibellina , the Sable; M. Jlavigula , the Indian 
Marten ; and M. melampus , from Japan ; aad 
two species from the New : M. amcricana, the 
North American Sable or Marten, and M. 
Pennanti, the Tekaa or Pennant's Marten* 
[Marten, Martes.] 

mus-tel -i due, s. [Lat. mustcl(a); fem. pL 
adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. ; A genua of carnivorous Mammals, 
section Arctoidea, forming a large group, 
widely dillused in tbe northern temperate 
regions. They have broad flattened skulls, 
low vermiform bodies, short legs, and feet 
fitted either for running, digging, or swim- 
ming. According to Prof. Mower (Lncyc. 
Brit., ed. 9th, nil. Mammalia) the family may 
be naturally divided into three sub-families ; 
Mustelinue, LutriiiiC, and Mclinae. 

miis-tel-i -n*e, s. pi. [Lat. mustel(ay; fem. 
pi. adj. sufl. -uuc.) 

Zool. : The typical sub-family of the family 
Mustcl idie (q.v.). The toes arc short, partially 
webbed, claws short, oltenseini-retractile. Ge- 
nera : Mustcla, Galictis, Putorius, and Gulo. 

mus'-tc-llne, a. [Lat. mustelinus, from mus- 
tcla = a weasel.] Of or pel tabling to a weasel, 
or to the auimals of the genus Mustela (q.v.). 

mus-te‘-lus, s. [Mustela.] 

Ichthy. : Hound; a genus of Carcharidae. 
They are small sharks, abundant on the coasts 
of all the temperate and tiopiea! seas. Five 
species are known ; two, Mnstdus Icevis and 
M. vulgaris, occur on the coasts of Europe. 
In the former a placenta is developed for the 
attachment of the embryo. They are ground 
fish, feeding principally on crustaceans and 
decomposing auinial substances. 

mus -ter, * mous tre, s. [O. Fr. mostre, 

monstre (Fr. moutre) = a pattern, a muster, 
from Low Lat. monstra = a review of tmopa, 
a show, a sample, from Lat. monsfro = to 
show; Port, moslra — a pattern, a muster, a 
review; ltal. mosira.] 

1. A pattern, an example, a specimen. 

* 2. A show. 

"MeddleU my merchaundise and made a good mnnstr*." 

Piers Plowinan, B. xiii. 361 

3. The assembling of troops for service or 
review ; a review of troops under arms. 

*' Macnaghten of Macnaght«n and St«wart of Apptn 

were utthe muster with their Jittlecltais."— Macaulay: 

Hut. Eng., cli. xiii. 

4. A register or roll of forces mustered. 

"Our present musters prow upon the file 
To five and twenty thousand men.*' 

Shtikesp. : 2 Henry /r,,Lt 
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5. A meeting, an assembly, a collection, a 
gathering ; a number assembled or met to- 
gether. 

6. A body of men mustered for service. 

7. A company of peaeocka. 

" According to tb« mo«t ancient anil unproved trea- 
tise on limiting 1 inuat *ay a mutter of peacock*.'— 
Jm n‘j : Sketch Hock; Chrit/nuu Day. 

U (1) To pass muster : To be allowed to pass 
Inspection without censure, as oae of a num- 
ber at an inaction. 

inn s’ -ter, * mous tre, * mus tre, r.h & i. 

IMuster, s. Uer. viustern ; Dan. monsteren; 
Pan. mynstre — to muster; Port mosfrar; 
ltd. most rare = to show, from Lat. monstro.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To collect or assemble together as troops 
for service, review, or exercise ; to teview and 
Inspect troops under arms, to take an account 
of their nunil>er. condition, efficiency, state of 
their anna, outfit, &c. 

** Ami the principal scrlb* of the host. which mu»- 
ttred the people of llie land."— 2 Kinga xxv. 19 

2. To collect generally ; to bring together; 
to assemble ; to gather for use or exhibition. 

** A procea*Ion of twenty coaches belonging to publlo 
fnnctlouaric* w;i* muttered”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
«h. xiL 

3. To summon up ; to collect, to assume. 

•* A father, whose authority. In show 

When moat severe, ami muttering all Its force, 

Wts but the graver countenance of love." 

Cove per : Task, vl. si. 

B. Tntrons. : To assemble ; to meet or col- 
lect together ; to gather. 

” At every rouveutlcle they muttered 1q arms."— 
Macaulay; Hitt. Lug., ch. IL 

TI (1) To muster troops into service: To in- 
apcct men and enter them oo the muster-roll 
of an nnny. 

(2) To muster troops out of service : To inspect 
and enter soldiers on a muster-roll, for pay- 
ment and discharge from service. 

(3) To muster up : To collect together ; to 
gather, fCommonly used figuratively in the 
phruse, To uiustrr up courage, that is, to sum- 
mon up one's courage for some enterprise.) 

muster book, s. A book in which the 
names of men oil service are registered. 

•'Shadow will #erve fur lummer ; prick him ; for we 
have a number of ahodow* to 1111 up the mutter-book. ’ 
— Ehaketp. . 2 Henry 1 1*., lib 2. 

* muster-file, *. A muster-roll (q.v.X 

* muster -master, s. One who takes 
account ol the number of troops, their arms, 
outfit, &.C. The chief officer of this kiad was 
called the M uster-mastcr-gcncraL 

•• Though thou wort miuler-nvuter of the land." 

BmJonson: Underwoodt, xxxtL 

muster-place, s. The place where troops 
meet or muster fur service or review ; a meet* 
lug place, a rendezvous. 

" The mutter-place Is Lanrick mead." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake , lib 17. 

muster-roll, *. 

1. Mil.: A roll or register of the men In 
each company, troop, or regiment. 

"The getieAloglt** aii«1 mutter-milt which made up a 
Iju-|!o of Hi* Chronicle* of tho Jewish King*."— 
Macaulay: Hut. Lug., ch. xlv. 

2. Naut. : A roll or register in which the 
master of each vessel sets down the names of 
liimself and the whole ship's company, to- 
gether with particulars as to their places of 
birth, age, &o. 

must'-i ly, ado. (Eng. musty; - ly .) In a 
musty or mouldy manner ; moulJily. 

must -l-noss, «. [Eng. musty; *nc«.] Tho 
qnnlity or state of being musty ; mouldiness, 
lustiness*. 

' Keep them dry aud free from mutUntiz.’— Evelyn : 
& a lender. 

m mus-tra-tlon, s. (Eng. muster; -afion.] 
Mustering, enrolment. 

•'With power to cnll out the whole populntlon for 
matlra'ion, iiot fur military Mrrvlce.* — Sir Chut. DilKe, 
In Timet, March I, 11*4. 

must ' • must lo, * molst-y, cl (Etym. 

donbtlul ; Skeat derives It frntn must = new 
wine, with some confusion with O. Er. moisi 
= mouldy, musty.] 

* 1. Damp, wet 

2. Mouldy ; spoiled with damp ; sour and 
fetid. 

'* He oould not itsy to pick them hi a pile 
Of nolautiie mutty clmir 

bhaketp. * Coriolanut, ▼. 1. 

3. Vapid ; having an ill smell. 


• 4. Dull, heavy, spiritless ; out of practice. 

M To spirit him up now And then, that he uwy not 
prow mutty Mid unfit for conversation .*— Addison : 
bpecttUor. 

5. Stale from age. 

"The proverb La wmewhxt mutty." 

bfuiketp : UamUt, ILL t 

6. Antiquated, forgotten. 

•* He think* of Paruaiisua and Helicon stream*. 

Of old mutty bard* mumbles over tbeir name*." 

Byrom : The Poe tatter. 

* mu ta-bU - Ltate, v.t. (Mutability.) To 
change. 

•'Twill mi Habilitate poor Nature's light." 

T. Brown : K'orLi, iv. 243. 

mu-ta-bH'-I-ty, s. [Fr. mutability, from Lat. 
7ni< h/tif if os, from mutabilis = changeable ; 
muto = to change; Sp. miUabilidcul ; Ital. 
mafahiZifu.) 

1. The quality or state of being mutable 
or changeable ; liability to change or altera- 
tion in form, condition, or essential qualities ; 
mutable ness. 

** The disorder end mutability of tht* state.” — Stil- 
lingjleet; Sennont, vol. III., *er. 3. 

2. Changeableness, fickleness ; inconstancy 
of mind, disposition, or will ; irresolution. 

"Now slth her wliele by no way may nolo urn. 

What wo*t thou of her mutablhtie /" 

Chaucer; Trotlut & Crettlda, bk. L 

mut-a-ble, a. (Lat. mntabilis, from uiulo — 
to change; Ital. mutabile; Sp. mudable ; Fr. 
muable.] 

1. Capable of being changed or altered io 
form, shape, or essential qualities ; subject or 
liable to change or alteration ; changeable, 
alterable. 

" Institution* and the fona of thing*. 

A* they ex bt lit mutable array." 

Word* worth ; Ezcuraion. bk. 111. 

2. Changeable or inconstant in mind, will, 
or disposition ; inconstant, fickle, unstable. 

“The mutable rank-scented many." 

Shake tp. : Coriolanut, 11L 1. 

mut-a-ble-ness, $. [Eng. vui table ; -itess.) 
The quality or state of being mutable ; muta- 
bility. 

mut’-a-bly, ado. [Eng. mutab(le) ; - ly .} In 
a mutable or changeable manner ; clmngeably. 

mut'-age (ago as ig), «. [Fr., from muter = 
to change.] A process for checking the fer- 
meutatiou of the must of grapes. 

mu-tan dum (pi. mu-t&n'-da), s. (Lat. 

neut. sing, of mutandns, fut. }iass. ]>ar. of mufo 
= to change.] A thing to be changed oraltered. 

^1* Mutatis mutandis: (Lat., lit., = things 
that have to he changed being changed.] 
Making the changes or alterations required 
by altered circumstances ; allowing for the 
dillcrencc of circumstances. 

mu-tato, t mu-tat’-cd, a. (Lat. mutatus, 
pa. pur, of mufo = to change.] Changed ; 
specif., in philol., changed by the influence 
of an a. i, or u in the following syllable. 

"It It cxtrnn*ly probable tlmt »I1 subjunctive* 
orlRinftllv hml niuf-cfril vowel*.’—//. Sweel : Dial. 4 
PrchUturie Ponnt of O Id EnylUh, p. 549. 

«J The Urat form is that preferred by bot- 
anists. 

mu ta'-tlon, S. (Fr. from I-at. mutatio t from 
riiutatus pa. por. of mufo= to change.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act or process of changing : change, 
alteration, whether in form, qualities, or 
nature. 

•* The bowers are overthrown^ 

Or h*ve elvvii way to *b>w mnta'i-m 

1) or a* worth : ll hi te Doe of Dylttone, VlL 

* 2. A post house for chnngitig horses. 

II. Philol. : Umlaut; the change of n vowel 
through the influence of an a, i, or u iu the 
following syllable. 

■miit'-a-tor-y, a. [lai.mutotorius, from mu* 
tut ns, pn. par. of mufo = to chaugc.l Chang- 
ing, changeable, nmiable. 

mn tAz'-l lito, mo tSz Tlito, *. & a. 

(Arali. miif<a«f«/i =d*-.nllv.] 

A. Muhammadanism (PI): A rationalistic 
Mnlmnimndun sect, founded in the Hint cen- 
tury of tho Hegira by Waxil 1 k*u Atii. They 
rejerted rerlaln opinions held by the ordinary 
Miisaliimns regarding God, which they n‘ii- 
eideml to be Incoiisisti nt with his justice 
ami holiness, Arc., rejected predestination, nnd 
admitted n purgatory. The Korun wns alle- 
gorized to prevent Its coining Into collision 


with science or cramping the development of 
aocletv. The Caliph Al Mamiin, son of Huron 
al Raschid (a d. 813 to 833) embraced the 
Mutazllite faith. He eocou raged learned men 
of all persuasions at bis court at Bagdad, 
and gave an impulse, felt powerfully even in 
Christendom, to science. Tiis brilliant ra- 
tionalistic period of Muhammadanism lasted 
about fifty years, when the old orthodoxy 
came l»aok with its accompanying stagnation 
of thought. (Sir IVm. Muir: The Early Calir 
phate (1883), p. 458, &C.) (Kadahite.] 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the ee#. 
described under A. or tbeir tenets. 

mut 9 h, 3. (Ger. miitze — a cap, a bonnet) A 
woman’s linen or muslin cap. 

" lf*o k*n wife pou'd AtT her lielRb hour'* mutch, they 
would hoe tb® twMom®." — scott . Bob Hoy. ch. Iv. 

mntyh'- Uin, s. (A dimin. from mufcA, prob. 
from tbe shape of the vessel.) A Scotch 
linuid measure containing four gills, or the 
fourth part of a Scotch pint ; an English pint. 

" A dribble to compM-Uon of our g»w*le Scots plot, 
and hardly a mu/c/»Ln.'' — Scoff .* Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. xxvuL 

mute, * muet, a. & s. [ v r muet ( O . Fr. mut , 
mu); from Lat. mutum, accus. of miffua = 
dumb, mute; Ital. mido, Spun, mudo ; prob. 
from the same root ns Gr. (mud) = to 
close, #ju'6os (mudos) = dumb ; Sans. miifca = 
dumb; Lat. mu, Gr. p.v (m») = a muttered 
sound.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Silent, not speaking, not ottering a 
word or sound. 

" Our *en*lbll1UM *o Acute, 

The foAT of Uslufi *llent nuvkc* a* mute." 

Cow per . Cvnveriation, !SX 

(2) Incapable of speaking or utterance ; 
dumb; not having the power of speech. 

" More *a(e I sing with mortal vole® uuclmnged 
To hoArae or mule, though fnll'ii on evil dwy*.'* 
Milton P. L, vlL 2& 

2. Fig. : Unaccompanied by words. 

"A dunes i* a mute txusai®. nud pueiia a *peAkiu^ 
d Alice." — /*. Holland : Plutarch, p. 554. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gram. £ Philology: 

(1) Silent, not pronounced : as, The b tu 
climb is mute. 

(2) Applied to certain consonants which 
have their sound suddenly mid completely 
checked by a contact of the vocal orgaus. 
[13. II. 1 (2).] 

2. La w: Applied to a p®rson whn, on being 
arraigned, is unable to speak, or wilfully 
aod obstinately refuses to answer nr plead. 

" Regularly a prUouer *»ld \o *t.and mufe. when, 
being arraigned fur Irwwiili or felony, h® eUb*r j I f 
makes uo answer at All ; or I'Jl Ain»**ei* foreign to the 
puritose. or w ith inch limiter aj i* not Allowable, and 
will not u newer olhtrwUu ; oi |:i)U|wn having ptended 
Uol guilty, refuses to put himself u|mi|i the country." 
—Dlackitone ; Comment., bk. Iv.. cIl 25. 

3. Mctall. : Anplied to metals which do not 
ring when struck. 

B» As substantive : 

L (niinary Language: 

]. One who is silent or apccchlcss ; on' 
who does not or will not speak. 

2. One whn is deprived nf the power of 
speech, either from congenital or long-con- 
tinued deafness; one who is dumb, a djof 
mute. 

• 3. A silent spectator. 

** lYoul are but rnnfc* or audience to thl* act." 

bha\e t p. ; Itamtet, V. ft 

4. A hired nttendant at u funeral. 

5. In Turkey, a dumb officer acting ** 
executioner. 

•• Be you hi* eunuch, and four mute 1*11 *x\" 

bhaketp. : Twelfth Sight, L ft 

II. Technically : 

1. Gram. <C Philology : 

(1) A letter which is not prououncotl ; as 
the b In climb. 

(2) A eonsonnnt formed by such a position 
of tho vocal orgntis us slops the sound en- 
tirely. .Mutes nrc of two kinds; voiced— b, d , g 
(as in gct)\ nud inii'oicrd— p, k, t. 

" Th® narrowing of the organ* may Is* pushed *vm 
to the jwlnt of complete cb>«uiw, lb® eh-lueiil of form, 
ol oml i in <d III cat Ion, coming tliu* U) |*tn*v®ll com- 
)<tel<*l> o*rr that of material, of L'lie: lli® jinxluct, 
Iii that cnj»e. 1* made dUtliu tlv audlhlo^only a* tha 
contact t* broken ; and a® call It a mnfe.*— 11 hdiwy ; 
Lift f Growth of Language, ch. Iv„ ]*. ft 


boil, b^- ; p<^t, J6\VI ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hlu, bongh ; go, gem ; thin, {hla ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ^onophon, exist, ph - 
wMrxn, tian — Ehg.iL -Uon, sion = shhn ; -9I011, -jion = zUun. -clous, -tious, -slous shOs. -bio, -dlo, &c. ^ bgl, dgL 
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mute— mutteration 


2. Law: One who remains speechless, and 
Is either unable or refuses to answer or plead. 

“To the Indictnieot here upon he (Joho Biddle) 
preys council might be allowed him to plead the 
illegality of it; which being denied him by the 
judges, and the sentence of a mule threatened, he at 
length gave into court his exceptions eugnwaed in 
parchment." — Wood ; A thence Gxon., VoL ii. 

3. Music: (1) A small instrument of brass, 
wood, or ivory, so made that it can be readily 
fixed upon the bridge of a violin or violoncello 
to damp or deaden the sound. The direction 
for its use is writteo con sordini or muta. its 
discontinuance by senza sordini, (2) A leather 
pad of a pear shape employed as a mute for 
brass instruments, which, inserted in the bell, 
produces the effect of aound at a distance, 

4. Thtat. : One whoae part consiats merely 
of dumb show. 


mute-swan, s. 

, Ornith.: Cygnus olor, the Domestic or Tame 
Swan. 

mute, v.i. & t . IFr. mutir, from O. Ft. esmru- 
hr, esmcltir, from O. Du. smeUcn, smilten = 
to smelt, to make water.] 

A. Intrans. : To dung as birds, to void ex- 
crement. (Said of birds.) 

B. Trans. : To void, as excrement. 

*‘Mineey« being open, the sparrow* muted warm 
dung into inioe eyes."— Tobias U. id. 

* mute (1), s. [Moot, a.] 

• mute (2). s. [Mure, v.] The dang or excre- 
ment of birds. ( Butler : Hudibras , ii. 3.) 

t mut'-ed, a. [Eng. mute ; -td.] Hating the 
aound damped or deadened. 

•• A beautiful effect being obtained from the muted 
harp chords no the unaccented parts of the bar. ' — 
Fail Mail Gazette, Sept. 10. 1964. 

mute’-ly, adv. [Eog. mule, a. ; -ly.] In a mute 
manner, silently, without word or sound. 

** Driving dumb eilence from the portal door. 

Where be had mutely aat two hours before." 

MUton : At a Vacation Exercise. 

mute '-ness, s. [Eng. mute, a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being mute ; sileuce, dumb- 
ness, s]>eechlessness. 

"The bashful ret/ f cues* of * virgin." — MUton : Doc- 
trine of Divorce, bk. i., ch. UL 

mut'-lC, a. {Lat. muticus for mutilus.] Mn- 
tilated, cut short, abrupt, without a point. 

•• Anterior tibiae usually serrulate, aud rarely nearly 
mutic." — Trans Amer. Philos. Society, 1653, p. 287. 

mut'-l COU8, a. [Lat, muticus, a variant of 
mutilus = mutilated, docked.] 

Bot. : Destitute of a terminal point. 

mu-ti-la’-ta, s . pL [Lat. neut. pi. of mutila - 
tus, pa. ] iar.* of mutilo = to mutilate (q.v.).] 
ZooL : According to Cuvier, a mammalian 
anb-dasa containing the order Cetacea, now 
divided into True Cetacea and Sirenia. 

“The Mutitata . . . Sea so called beamse their hind 
limb* seem, as it were, to hare been amputated." — 
Owen : Class, of Mammalia, p. 33. 

mut'-i late, a. & s. [Lat. mufitofus, pa. par. 
of mutilo = to mutilate; from mutilus = 
maimed ; Gr. jxitvAos, fLvnAog (mitulos, muti- 
Ics = curtailed, docked.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. OrtL Lang . ; Mutilated, maimed, 
“Cripples mutilate in their own persoo* do come 
out perfect in their generation *."— Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt, bit. viL, ch. it 

2. Bot. : Deprived of, or In process of being 
deprived of, an important part. 

t B. As subst: An individual of the order 
Mutilata (q.v.). 

mut'-i-late, v.t. [Fr. mutiler ; Sp, mwfilar; 
Hal. muri/are.] [Mutilate, a.] 

1. To cut or hack off a limb or an essential 
part of; to maim ; to deprive of an essential 
or important part 

2. To destroy, remove, or alter any import- 
ant or essential feature or part of, so as to 
render imperfect ; to destroy the integrity of ; 
to mangle. 

" it was bo much mutilated that It retdoed little 
more than its name.'*— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xv. 

mut'-i la-ted, pa. par. & a. [Mutilate, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (bee tha verb). 

B. As ailjective: 

L OrxL iAing. : Maimed, mangled ; deprived 
of some imjKjrtant or essential part or feature. 

** Oor arch of empire, steadfast bnt for you. 

A mutilated structure." Cow per : Task, 1. 774. 

2. Bot. : [Mutilate], 


mutilated-wheel, a 

MacA. .* A wheel, frmi a part of the perimeter 
of which the cogs are removed. It ia usually 
adapted to rotate constantly in one direction, 
and impart an intermittent motion to other 
cog-wheels, or a reciprocating motion to a 
rack-bar, by alternate connections to one or 
the other of said wheels, or the reapective 
racks of the bar. 

mu ti la tion, *. [Ft., from Lat. mutila- 

tlonem , accus. of Tnufi/afio, from mutilatus, 
pa. par. of vmri7o=to mutilate (q.v.).; bp. 
mutilacion ; ltab Tanrilarioite.] The act of 
mutilating or depriving of a limb, or other 
essential or important part ; maiming. 

" Many of their works have reached oor times en- 
tire. while Tacitus himself has «u..eml mutilation."— 
Goldsmith : Polite Learning . ch. U. 

mut'-i-lat or, «. [Eng. mutilat(e); -or; Fr. 
mutilcUeur.} One who mutilates. 

•mut’-lle, v.t. [Fr. mutiler.] To mutilate. 

" Maimed, mutiC d, murdered by years waste full teen." 

Sylvester: Spectacles, at. 82. 

mu-til'-la, s. fEtym. doubtful ; Lat. mtffilo 
== to mutilate (Ayassig); Mod. Lat. dimiu. of 
Gr. ftvta (muia) = a fly (McNicoU).] 

Enter*.: Th3 typical genns of the family 
Mutillidae. About 500 species are known, 
widely distributed. Ono of these, JHutilla 
europcea. frequents the nests of humble bees, 
on tbe larvse of which its larvae are parasitic. 

mu-til'-li-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mutiU(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee . J 
Entom. : A family of hymenopterons insects, 
aub-tribe Fossores, akin to the sand wasps 
and ants. The inales only are winged. They 
have powerful stings. The legs are short and 
hairy- From I,20u to 1,300 species are known, 
scattered over the world, but most numerous 
in hot climates. 

* mut-l-louS, a. (Lat. mutilus , from Gr. 
pirvKcx, #*vt» A os ( mitulos , uiutilos) = maimed.] 
Mutilated, maimed, imperfect, defective. 

* mut-ino, r.». [Fr. mutincr = to mutiny 
(q.v.).] To mutiny. 

“ He etaieth the legion at Bebrificum being hardly 
withliotden from because be would not lead 

them to light.'— SarUe; TacUus; Uutone, p. 63. 

* mut'-me, s. [Fr. wnifin = mutinous.] 
[Mutiny.] A mntineer. 

“ Wone than the mutinrs ia the bllhoe*." 

Shakesf,.: Manuel, V. 2. 

mu-tm-eer', * mu-ti-ncr, s. [Eng. muting), 
v*. ; -cer.] One who uiutiuics ; one w ho is 
gmlty of mutiny ; one in military or naval 
service who attempts to destroy discipline 
and subordination by rising io opposition to 
the authority of the officers, or by openly re- 
acting the government. 

“ Th* very *crupuloeity which mode Nottingham a 
mutineer was * eecurity tl>at he would never bo a 
traitor,'— Macaul ay : Mist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* mn-tin-eer', v.i. [Mutineer,*-] To mutiny. 

•••But what's the good of tnufj/ieeriny f continued 
the second mate, addressing the man in the fur cap." 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26. IB8L 

* muting, s. [Eng. mut(e), v. ; -inj.] The 
mute or dung of birds. 

“ From her ioconvexted muting ariseththl* plaut of 
the berries where of birdlime i* made." — hrovme: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. LL. ch. vL 

* mu'- tin - ize, * mu'- tin - i^e, v.i. [Eng. 
mutin(y); -ize.] To mutiuy. 

"They hod oot presumed unto so bold approaches 
a* to mutmi .e against rue within my heart."— Adams : 
Works, iii- SSL 

mu'-tin-ous, a. [Eng. -ous.] 

1. Disposed to or guilty of mutiny ; resist- 
ing the military or naval authorities : as, a 
mutinous crew. 

2. Seditious, turbulent 

"The prelate* were utterly annble to curb the mu- 
t inota democracy ." — Macaulay : Uist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* 3. Turbulent, wild, boisterous. 

•• The noontide sun called forth the numinous wind a" 
Shal^etp. : Tempest, V. L 

mu'-tln-OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. mutinous ; - ly .] 
Iu a mutiuous manner; seditiously, turbu- 
leutly. 

•• a woman, a youiK woman, a fair woman. wa< to 
govern » i>eoplc mutinously proud, and aivrmyt bclwte 
uac\1 to hard governors.'*— Finney. 

*rnu -tin ous-ness,*. [Eng. mutinous ; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of beiug mutiuous ; aedi- 
tiousaess, sedition. 


mu'-tin-^r, *. [Eng. muthift) ; -y ; Fr. muiin 
(for O.Fr. wewfiu, from meute); Fr. bncuU = 
a sedition ; from Low Lat. mota = a pack of 
bouads, from motus, pa. par. of moved = to 
move; O. ItaL mutino = a mutiny; 8p. & 
Port, mofin.] 

1, Forcible resistance to or revolt against 
constituted authority ; apecif., a rising of 
sailors or soldiers against the authority of 
their officers ; open resistance to officers or 
their authority. Any attempt to excite oppo- 
sition to lawful authority, any disobedience 
of commands, or aay act of contempt towards 
a superior officer, or any concealment of mu- 
tinous acts, or refusal or neglect to attempt a 
suppression of them, le by military and naval 
law declared to be mutiny. 

“On tho 14th April, 1797, Lord Brldportthe admiral, 
tmsu*piclotu of the mutiny, making a signal to prepare 
for sea, theaeameo of his own ahip.luatead of weighing 
anchor, ran up the ahrouds. and gava three cheer*."— 
Lei sham : Great Britain (an. 1797). 

2. Any rebellion or opposition to legally- 
coustituted authority ; ©edition. 

* 3. Discord, strife. 


•* Disturbing Jealousy . . . euggesteth tmiffny." 

Shakes p. : Venus k Adorns, SSE 


Indian mutiny , Indian mutinies : The 
mutiny of regiment after regiment of the 
native Bengal army in 1857 and 1658. 


Mutiny Act, s. An act passed every 
year by the British Legislature for the main- 
tenance of discipline among the naval and 
military forces of the kingdom. 

" A Mutiny Ac', which bud beeo passed in 1697. ex- 
pired in the spring ol 1598."— Macaulay : Mist. Eng* 
ch. xxnb 


mu -tin y, * mu-tin-ie, r.i. [Mutiny, «.] 

. 1. To excite or be guilty of mutiny ; to rise 

or rebel against legally-constituted authority, 
especially iu the naval or military service. 

•• The Kuoe soldiers, who In bard service and io tha 
battle are iu perfect subjection to their leaders, in 
jeaceaod luxury are opt to multapaud rebeL"— south: 
Sermons, voh 1 l, ser. 4. 


* 2. To be at odds, to fall out, to quarreL 

Mf very hair* do mutiny." 

Shakcsp. : A ntony <t Cleopatra, UL 9. 


mu-tis-i-a, s. [Named after the discoverer, 
Celestin Mutin, a South American botanist.] 
BoL : The typical genus of the trilie Mutisi- 
accre (q.v.). It consists of South American 
plants. 


mn-ti^-I-a'-ce-ao, *. pi. [Mod.LaLmufi5t(o); 
Lat fern. pL adj. sulf. 

Bot. : A tribe of Composites, enb-order La- 
biatiflone. It has three sub-tribes: Barna- 
desieae, Leriea?, and Facelideae. 


* mii t ’-ism, a [Eng. mwf(e), a.; *im.] The 
state of being mute or dumb. 

"With depiomble freqoeocy the artificial toogna 
fails liirn. aud he subsides into Inarticulate babbie or 
inglorious mutism."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. SO. 1882. 


mut -ter, * mut-tre, * mot-ere, v.i. & f. 
[From an imitative root mof, or mut, with the 
verbal frequent, suff. -cr. Cf. Prov. Ger. 
mustimzzz to whisi>er; Lat. wwfio, muttio. 
musso = to mutter; muttum = a muttered 
souud, Lc. ; cf. Eng. mule, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To speak iu a low, Indistinct voice; t» 
utter words in a low voice aud with com- 
pressed lips. 

" The head, yet speaking, muttered as It felt* 

pope; Homer: Iliad x. 3X7. 

2. To grumble, to murmur. 

"They muttered extremely thr.t it was a thing not 
to be suffered. Bacon: henry Vlt„ p. 163. 

3. To sound with a low rumbling noise ; to 


murmur. 

" Whose leaves still mutt'ring os the air doth 
Doth rock the senses." [breathe. . . . 

Drayton : henry Mosoard to Lady Gcriddin*. 


B. Trans. : To utter with imperfect articn- 
lation or with compressed lips ; to grumble 


“ And reach. *twas said, of heatfceo lore 
Mixed in the cbaruis he muttered o'er. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, UL 4 


•nuf-tcr, s. [Mutter, r.] An indistinct, 
obscure utterance ; a murmur, a grumble, a 
muttering. 

“ Withoot his rod revert d. 

And h ickwanl mutters of dissevering power. 

We caimot free the lady.’ Milton : Comus. fl7. 


* mut ter-a'-tion. s. [Eng. mutter ; 

Thu act of muttering or grumbling; a grumble, 
“With prayines. hoping*, and a little muitemtion. 
Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, iv. 282. 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wfct, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pS^ 
or, wore, wplf. worli, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 


mutterer— muzzy 
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xnut' ter er, s. [Eng. mutter ; -er.) One wlio 
mutters ; a grumbler, a mumiurer. 

•The words of a multrrrr, «alth the Wise men. are 
m woou-K flolng into the Inueninut Parta."— Bcr* 
row : On th* Decalogue (AtntA ComnuuuL). 

mfit-tor-iiig, * mot-er-inge, P r - P« r -» a., 
it a. [Mutter, v.) 

A. A 3. Aa pr, par . partidp. aclj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. As subst, : Tho sound made by fine who 
mutters ; a grumble, a murmur, a complaint. 

" lie promptly silenced them : but hl» Interference 
oiused morn angry tnutleriny'—J/tcaulai/ ; lint. 
Eng., ch. vUL 

mut-tcrlng-ty, adv. [Eng. muttering ; - ly .] 
Jn a muttering manner, indistinctly ; without 
di atmcl articulaliou. ( Poe : Tale o/ the Ragged 
Mountains.) 

• mut'-ter-ous, a. [Eng. mutter; -ous.) 
fluttering, buzzing. 

“Toylewlth mn/terou* hnmhliuff * 

Stanyhunt : Wrgit ; ^Encid L 414. 

mtir ton, ’mol- ton, ‘motr-en, • mot-on, 
♦mot-one, * mot oun, ‘mut-ten, s. [O. 

Fr. moton, motion (Fr. mouton), from Low Lnt. 
moltonem, accus. of mutton & sheep, a gold 
coin ; a word of Celtic origin. Cf. Ir. ft Manx 
molt ; Gnel. mutt ; Wei. mollt ; Bret, mnout = 
a wether, a aheep (Stowf) ; Low Lat. multa is 
by others derived from Lat. mutilus = maimed, 
mutilated.] 

1, Literally: 

• ]. A sheep. (Courprr: Needless Alarm.) 

2. The flesh of sheep, raw or cooked for 
food. 

• I L Figuratively : 

1. A gold coin of the reign of ITenry V., 
value 15s. It was so called from Ita bearing 
the Impression of a lamb, with the legend, 
Agnus Del qul tollis peccala mnndi , miserere 
nobis (Lamb of God that lakeat away the sins 
of Iho world, have mercy upon ua). 

“A French mutton for every hide I hare spoiled.*— 
Beott : Fair Maid of Perth. 1. 112. 

2. A prostitute; a woman of easy virtue. 
(LaCEU -MUTTON.) 

mutton-bird, s. 

Ornitk. : (Estralata ( Procetlarla ) Lessonl. 
Called also White Night-Hawk. (Challenger 
Report (Zool.), IL 144.) 

mutton-chop, s. A rib-piece of mutton, 
having the bone cut or chopped oil' nt tho 
•mall end. The term is also applied to other 
small pieces of mutton cut For broiling from 
other parts of tba animal, as the leg. 

mutton-ham, a A leg of mutton salted 
•nd prepared as ham. 

• mutton-monger, s. A whoremonger ; 
a debauched man. [MUTTON, II. 2.] 

mutton-ple, b. A pie made with mutton. 

* mi t- ton -fist, *. fEng. mutton, and fist.) 
▲ large, coarse, red flat or hand. 

*' He who mw the aoldlcr • mnttonfist * 

Vryden; Juvenal, v\ L xvl. 

♦ inAt'-t^ n-y, a. rEng. mutton: -v.) Resem- 
bling mutton In any of Its qualities; like 
mDiton ; consisting of mutton. 

mu'-tu-al, • mu'-tu-all, a. [Fr. mutuel, 
from * Lnt. mutuus=. inutual, lit. exchanged, 
from muto = to exchange; Sp. mulnal; Ital. 
•utdm.) 

1. Reciprocal, reciprocated ; reciprocally 
given and received ; interchanged; pertaining 
•like to both sides. 

** F.vll* nrl alnor from the mutual animosity of tecta. " 
— Murattlny ; tiUt. Png., cli. xl. 

2. Relating to or affecting two or more to- 
gether equally; proe ling fn»m or used hy 

two or more together; common to two or 
■aoro combined. 

• If *n yet oar mutual arm* we might employ.” 

Fo//*: Homer; Iliad It. 177. 

5 JIFnbmJ Is frerpicnlly, but Incorrectly, 
»*ed in the phrase, a mutual friend, whero 
mmmon aliould properly be used ; Tnufjwl ex- 
pressing strictly a reciprocity or community 
or feeling or action. This use, however, is 
■auctioned hy high authority. 

** It alt inlet! him an opportunity of acknowledging, 
before their rn'ifiml fririul*, that he loved Mr. 
W anile * daughter."— fhekea* : Pickwick, ch. ilv. 

mutual-contract, «. 

Scot* lxtw: An engagement entered into by 
two nr more persons by which a reciprocal ob- 
llgatinn Is raised ; tho one party being to give 


or do, or abstain from doing something, In ex- 
change for something given or done, or ab- 
stained from by the other party. 

mutual-debts, e. pi. 

Laic: Money due on both Bides between 
two persons. (Dhu !; stone.) [Sirr-oFT.] 

mutual-promises, «. fL Concurrent 
considerations which will support each other, 
unless oiiB or (he other l*o void : as, when one 
man promises to pay money to another, and 
he, in consideration thereof, promises to do n 
certain act, Ac. Mutual promises, to be obli- 
gatory, must be simultaneous. {Wharton.) 

* mutual -system, s. The monitorial 
ay stem. [Monitorial.] 

mutual-testament, e. 

law: Wills made hy two persona who leave 
their effects reciprocally to the survivor. 
(Wharton.) 


mux, v.t. [M ux, «.) To make a mess nf. 

M Jly mother And Nicholas Snow®. . . bud thoroughly 
wiujo-d up every Lbiug."— /ifncJtmor* .* Lormi Djou*. 
ch. lxlL 

mux'-sP, muck'-sy, a. [Eng. mux; -y.) 
Dirty, gloomy, mucky. (Prov.) 

** It wxj »H »aakrd and *odden. and. a.« we cadi It, 
mucksy.'’-^Hl<*ckinore : Lorna boon*, ch. xlvL 

muz'-a-r&b, s. [Arab ] A Christian formerly 
living under the rule of the Moora in Spain. 

muz-a-rtib'-lc, a. [Eng. muearab ; dc.l Or 
or pertaining to the Muzarabs, or to their 
liturgy'. 

muz' zi ncss, $ . (Eng. muzry ; -ne«.) The 
quality or state of being muzzy, 

* muzz’-ing, s. (Muzzv.) Bemused, muzzy ; 
passing time stupidly. 

** You w<»uld Uft dare keep mo muzzing here."— 
Jfad. JfArbUty: Diary, L 1W. 


mU'tu-al ist, a. [Eng. mutual ; -wf.) 

Zool. : A name given by Van Beneden to 
“animals which live on each other without 
being either parasites or messmates." (Ani- 
mal Barosites, cli. iv.) 

mu-ta-al'-it-y, «. [Fr. mulualito.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tlie quality or state of being mnlual ; 
reciprocation, interchange. 

The complete mutuality of adaptation.”— Po* ; 
11‘orAi |ed. IS. a), ii. 107. 

* 2. Interchange of courtesies or familiari- 
ties; intimacy. 

*• Interesting redprocltlea and ©aw* 

lyte; Lett. A Upeevltet of Croimoc.lt, hi. 171. 

IL Law : The state of things In which one 
person being bound to perform some duty or 
service for another, that other, on his side, 
is bound to do something for the former. 

mu'-tU-al-ly, adv. [Eng. mutual; dy.) 

1. In a mutual manner, reciprocally; by 
giving and receiving. 

* Under the aaepteino* Influence of genian, arta 
•nd Mcleunea grew up together, and mutually Ulus, 
tr .ted each other."— OoUttmUh ; Polite Learning, 
CL. IL 

•2. In return. 

• Who mutually hath an#wered mr affection." 

Shake* jj. •' Merry It'frc* of ll'ifiitior, iv. ft. 

* 8, In common ; cnryointly. equally, abka, 

" Pinch him, fairies, mu , ual(y. m 

Shake* p . ; Merry Wive* of Windsor, v. A. 

mu'-tu-ar-y, &. [I^it. mntuarius, from mu- 
lu7«== exchanged, mutual.) 

Jxixo: One who borrows personal chattels, 
to be consumed by him, and returned to tha 
owner in kind. 


• mu-tn-a’-tlon, «. [Lat. muluatio, from 
mutuatus, pa. par of tmtfito =. t;> txirrow ; mu- 
tuus = exchanged, inutual (q.v.).] 

1, Tlie set of exchanging ; exchange. 

"0 blfsMCil mutation, hlcased mutuation.~—Adam* r 
Work*, L 306. 

2. The set of borrowing. 


• mu-tu-a-ti'-tious, a. (I^at. mtifKnirctw^, 
from nintnatus, pa. par. of 77iufwo - to borrow.) 
Borrowed. 

"The mutwitltlou* good work* of their pretended 
holy nicu."— More: Ant. ajalntt Idolatry, oh. x. 


mu'-tulo, e. [Fr., From Lat. mululus = a 
niodillion.] 



A rch. : A projnc t- 

lng block worked ■ _ . L = 

under the corona ■ 
oF the Boric cor- CORONA 

nice, in the same 
fiitmtlon ns tho 
mndillinns in tho 
Corinthian nnd 
Coin]>osite orders. 

It Is often mado to 
alopo downward mctuul 

towai-d the most 

prominent part, nnd has Usually n nomb«T of 
small gutLo or drops worked on tho under 
aide. 


mu- tu -tint, t. [I^aL = a loan. nrut. fling, of 
tniifiiua = exchanged, mat ml (q.v.).] 

Scots Ijmo: That emit met by which such 
thlncs nro lent ns arc consumed hi the uso, or 
c/umot l*o used without their oxtlnetion or 
alienation, os corn, wine, money, ie. 

infix, 8. [A.S. m^or, mtr, = dung, dirt.) 

[Mixen.) IMrt, llllh. (f'ror.) 


muz'-zlo, * mos-el, # mos-ell, s. [O. Fr. 

* mosel. musel (l*'r. from a liypolheti- 

cal O. Fr. morsel, a dnnin. fr. Ivow Izit. rw rms 
= (1) a morsel, (2) n buckle, (3) remorse, (4) a 
beak, a sunnt, from Lat. mor$us= a late, a 
tooth; mordco = to bite; ltal. muso = a 
muzzle.) 

1. The mouth nnd nose or an aDimal, as of 
a horse, dog, Ac.; the snout. Sum times 
Rpplied in contempt to tha mouth of a human 
being. 

"And llks • greyhound the motell and the hrui." 

LUlgale: Story of Thebe*, pt. 111 

2. Tlie mouth of anything; the opening For 
entrance or discharge; spec., the mooth oF 
a gun or cannon, the opcu eud of the pipe of 
a bellows, Ac. 

" Every inui to<jk his gun to pieces, hid the lock In 
hls clothes, stuck a cork In the muisfr. st<i|i|*d the 
touch hole with a quill, and threw the weapon Into 
tho uext jHUjd.'*— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvlL, 

3. A gig or mask, of various materials, 
placed over the head of n dog, or the muzzle 
of a calf- or vicious horse. (C’Aauarr; C. T., 
2,135.) 

4. Tho piece at tho forward end of the 
plough-beam by wliirli the truces are Attache l. 
Also called the bridle, clevis, or plough-head. 

xnuzzlc-cap, «. 

Ordn. : Tha cover over the muzzle of a gun. 

muzzle-lashings, e. pi. 

Naut. : Ropes, 2$ inch, about 4 to 5 fathoms 
In length, used to lash the muzzles of gun* to 
the upper part of a port. 

muzzle-loader, s. A gun which Is 
loaded at the muzzle, as distinguished from a 
breechloader. 

muzzle ring, «. 

Ordn. : The ring or circle surrounding tlie 
muzzle of a gun. 

muzzle-sight, s. 

Ordn . : The front sight, screwed Into tho 
nivell oF the muzzle of a gun or the muzzle 
band of a howitzer. It is of iron or fltcel, eqnnl 
in height to tlie dlspnrt or difference l*etw**en 
theacini-diainetcrs oFtha base-ringand muzzle. 

muzzle-stopper, t. 

Ordn. : A tompion, to closo the mouth oF n 
guu. 

muzzle-strap, 

Manage: A broad fltmp, which Is buckled 
around a horse's mouth to stop his biting. 

mfiz'-zlo, * mos el, r . 1 . A (. [Muzzle, *.] 

A. Traiwifire; 

L Lit. : To bind tho mouth with a mnzzla, 
so 11s to prevent from blllng or callng. 

" Tl>ou ihalt nut musztr tlio mouth of Uw ox Uiat 
tii out tho coru."— I Cor. lx. a 

II. Figuratiivly : 

• 1. To restrain From hurt. 

•My ilngvcr muatrd 
L«t it Mhould Mtc Ii* iiimUt." 

Slut ketp. Winter* Tat*. L 1 

2. T*> keep nn«ler (vatnilut; to j*revcnt from 
giving vent to compliiints. 

' 3. To Foinllo with the mouth close. 

“The numewa* then muatiitg aud ctMxiufol th* 
ehllil."- L D'*t range. 

• B. Intrnn*. : Tn bring tho muzzle or 
mouth nrnr ; to fondle. 

••The I tear mitctfe*. aud ««n*ll» to him. rot» hit ihw 
to hU mwiitt* and to hi* ear*."— /. Kdrany* 

mflz'-z^, o. [Eng. mwsf (2); *1/.] Absent \a 


boll, ; ptffit, J6^1 ; cat, 90II* chorus, ^hin, ben^h ; go, gem : thin, this ; sin, ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, tng. 
-dan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -slon — shiXn ; -(ion, -fion = zhuu. -cious, tlous, -si ous = situs, -bio, -Ulo, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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my — myelonal 


mind ; bewildered, muddled, tipsy, stupid, 
cou fused. 

’• His wife a dull, muzzy old creature." — Mad. 
D'Atblay : Diary . i. 306. 

my, * mi, doss. pron. ora. [From Mid. Eng. min 
= mme, by dropping the filial n.] Mine ; 
belonging tu Uie. 

^ My is only used attributively, and mine 
as a predicate ; thus we say, This is my book, 
tins book is mine. 

my -rq s. [Lat., from Gr. pva (7nua) = a kind 
oi mussel found ou the shores of tlie Thracian 
Bosphorus.] 

Zool. : Gaper. The typical genus of the 
family Myacuke (q.v.). The shell is gaping at 
the ends ; the left valve smaller than the 
right, with a large process for the cartilage ; 
si phonal fold large ; epidermic inclosing 
siphons, which are partially retractile. Ten 
recent species known. Mya arenaria and 
M. truncata are found throughout the Arctic 
Seas, and furnish excellent food. 

my-ay-I-d®, s. pU [Myao^e.) 

my-a- 51'- tes, s. [Gr. (muax), genit. 
fiii aico? (muakos) = the sea- mussel ; suff. -ittjs 
(ties).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Conchiferous Mol- 
loses, family Anatiuidie. The shell is oblong, 
ventricose, gaping, thin, often concentrically 
furrowed and granulated. Knowo species 
fifty, from the Lower Silurian to the Chalk. 
From the United States, Europe, and South 
Africa. (.S. P. Hooduxird.) 

my'-a-da, my ^ -i-die, s. vl [Gr. pva$ 
(muax) genit. pvaxos (muakos) = the sea- 
mussel ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -icte.] 

Zool : A family of Conchiferous Molluscs. 
Tbe valves of the shell are gaping behind, 
opaque, and strong, covered with wrinkled 
epidermis ; foot small, siphons united and re- 
tractile. Chief genera : Mya, Corbula, Thetis, 
Panopjea, and Teltina. 

my &l -gi a, s. [Gr. pvt (mus) — a muscle, 
and oAyo* (atyos) = pain.) 

Path. : Muscular pain ; cramp. Soreness and 
stillness produced by over-exertion are forms 
of Myalgia. There is also a thoracic and a 
diaphragmatic Myalgia. (Dungeon.) 

my'- all, s. [Native name.] (See compound.) 

myall-wood, s. 

BoL : The wood of Acacia homalophylla , and 
some other species. 

my se lf urn (pi. my^e'-li-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Gr. /uiuojs (mules) = a mushroom, a 
fungus.] 

Bot. : The spawn or vegetative part of a 
fungus. It consists of inconspicuous white 
down and strings traversing the soil, and may 
be filamentous or cellular. 

my-$e loid,a. [Gr. pv/cys (mutes) = a fungus, 
and <rI6o« (eidos) — form, appearance.] 

Bot. : Resembling a mushroom. 

my ^e-ta'-lej, s. pi [Gr. (mutts), 

genit. fxvK7}Tos (mutttos) — a fungus; Lat. 
masc. and fem. pi. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : An alliance of Crypt ogam ic plants, 
containing Lichens and Fungi, both of which 
have mycelia, and derive nourishment from 
the matrix on which they grow, and from the 
atmosphere. (Berkeley.) 

my-5©'-te§, S. [Named by Illiger, from Gr. 
pv<Tjrias Jeio-fios (muketias seisinos) = an earth- 
quake, accompanied by a bellowing noise.] 
Zool. : Howler. A genus of Platyrhine or 
New World Monkeys, family Cebidte (q.v.). 
They are the largest American monkeys, some 
being nearly three feet in length exclusive of 
the prehensile tail. The thumb is not op- 
posable, but is in a line with the other lingers. 
The voice is extraordinarily resonant, owing 
to a bony drum, formed by a convexity of the 
eshyoides, and communicating with the larynx. 
Ten species are known, from the forests of 
tropical America between East Guatemala and 
Paraguay. 

Hjy-5§t'-o-ma, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. pita j? 
(mutes) = a fungus.] 

Pathol. : A disease in which the bones and 
Other structures uf the foot become infested and 
ultimately destroyed by a microscopic fungus. 


my^e-to-ph&jj' 1 dse, s. pi. [Mnd. Lat., 
mycetophag(us) ; Lat- fem. pi. adj. suti. - idm .] 
Entom. : A family of Beetles, tribe Necru- 
/haga. The antennat are clavate, the body 
oblong, oblong ovate, or convex, pubescent, 
abdomen of live nearly equal segments. Tarsi 
with lour distinct joints, except m l he anterior 
feet of tlie males, which have only three. They 
live in boleti and other fungi, or under the 
bark of trees. 

my-?e-t6pli’-a-gus, $. [Gr. pvoj? (mutts), 
genit- ui'nojrns (muketos) — a fungus, and 
<£>ayei*' ( phage in ) z=i to eat.] 

Eitfom. ; The typical genus of the family 
Mycetophagidas (q.v.). Seven are Bntislu 

my-5e-toph-i-la, s. [Gr. mv'ojs ( mukes ), 
genit. ^t/KTjros (muketos) = fungus, and tfuAew 
(phileo) = to love.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Myeetophilidie (q.v.). There are but two very 
small ocelli. 

my^e-to-phil'-i-dae, 3. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
mycetophil(us) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. stiff. -idee.] 
Entom. : Fungus-midges ; a family of dip- 
terous insects, tribe Nemocera. T hey are very 
active ; found in damp situations upon herb- 
age or on leaves. They can spring hy means 
ot their hind legs. The larv<e feed upoa fungi. 

*ny-9®-to-zd'-a, s. pi [Gr 4^ ? (mutes) 
genit. hvki)tos (muketos) ■= a fungus, and £ahx 
(^5u), pi. of £<Zov (zoon) = a living creature.] 
Zool. : A name sometimes given to certain 
abnormal Rhizopods of low organization. 

my-^I'-na, s. [Gr. pvKijs (mutes) = a fungus ; 
Lat. sufl.-tua.] 

Bot. : A kind of shield occurring in Bseomy- 
ces, and lichens akin to it. 

my'-co derm, my-co-der'-ma, s. [Gr. 
(mutes) = a lungus, and Btppa (<terma)= 

skin.] 

Bot., Ac. : A spurious genus rounded on the 
appearance presented by certain fungi and 
algals when developed in liquids. Example : 
yeast (q.v.). If they float or grow ou the sur- 
face, they are popularly called flowers, as, 
flowers of wine ; hut if they sink, mother, as, 
mother of vinegar. When mycoderms find free 
oxygen, they absorb it rapidly ; when they have 
to take it from the liquid in which they aregrow- 
ing, its withdrawal hastens decomposition. 

my-co-der'-mlc, a. [Eng. mycoderm ; -rc.] 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of mycoderms. 

my -co- log'- ic, my-cd-log'-ic-al, «• 

[Eng. mycolog(y); -ic, -tea/.] Fertaimng or 
relating to mycology, or fuugi. 

my-col'-o-gist, s. [Eng. mycolog(y); -teL] 
One who is veiled in mycology. 

my- col - o -gy, S. [Gr. pvxys (mutts) = a 
fungus, and Aoyos (/090s) = a discourse.) 

Bot . : That branch of botany which investi- 
gates the nature aud history of fungi ; a 
treatise on fungi. 

my com -el ate, s. [Eng. mycomel(ic ); -ate.] 
A salt of mycomelic acid. 

my-co-mel'-ic, a. [Gr. pump (mutes) == a 
tnngus ; Lat. met — hoaey, and Eng. suit', -ic.] 
(See the compound.) 

mycomelic acid, s. 

Chem. : C4H4N4OVAH2O. Alloxauamide. A 
monobasic acid obtained by heating aqueous 
alloxan with ammonia, and decomposing the 
resulting salt with sulphuric acid. When 
freshly precipitated, it is transparent and 
gelatinous, but when dried it forms a loose 
yellow powder. It is insoluble in cold water, 
alcohol, and ether, but soluble in boiling 
water and in the alkalis. The only niycome- 
lates known are the ammonium salt and the 
silver salt, the latter of which is precipitated 
in yellow flakes, hen ammonium mycomelate 
is added to a solution of silver nitrate. 

ray -nose, s. [Gr. (mutts) = a fuagu9 ; 

Eng. suff. -ose (C’/iem.).] 

Chem. : CjoHoaOij. A peculiar kind of sugar 
very like trehalose, obtained from the ergot 
of rye. It forms shining rhombic crystals, 
soluble in water and in boiling alcohol, but 
insoluble in ether. Its aqueous solution is 
dextro-rotatory, but it does not reduce cuprous 


oxide from alkaline cupric aolutiona. When 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, mycose 
cimverted into dextro-glucoae ; with strong 
nitric acid it forms a detonating compound. 
Heated with acetic acid, it yields saccharides 
which are uudistinguisliabte from those formed 
in like maiiuer from dextro-glucose. 

myc-ter'-l-a, s. [Latinised from Gr. pvcnjp 

(mutter) = the nose, a snout.] 

Ornith. : Jabiru ; a genus of Ardcidse, sub- 
family Ciconime. The hill is turned up at the 
tip. [Jabiru.] 

myd'-a-us, s. [Gr. noSos (mudos) = decay, 
iu allusion to the fetid smell of tlie animal.] 
Zool. : Stinking Badger ; a genus erected 
for the reception of the Teledu (q.v.), some- 
times known as Ictonyz zorilla. 

* myd-del-este, a. [Middle.] The moet 
middle (a double superlutive). (Chaucer.) 

my-dri-a-sis, s. [Gr.] 

Pathol. : A disease of the iris, in which the 
pupil is excessively dilated, and the sight 
becomes impaired, or even entirely lost. 

my-dri- at’-ic, a. <5i s. [Eng. mydri(asi$) 
(q.v.); -nfic.] 

A. vis adj. : Dilating the pupil of the eye. 

B. vis subst. : A medicine or agent which 
dilates the pupil of the eye. The chief are 
belladonna, atropine, stramonium, henbane, 
all derived from the nightshade order of plauta. 

my-el-cn-^eph-a-la, s. pi [Myelek- 

CEPHALON.] 

Zool. : (See extract). 

•• Tb« sub-kingdom VerttbrnU. or MytlenctphaVi, la 
cb*pu:terl 2 ’d by tbe disposition of tbe priucii *1 m**s 
of the nervous system In * median axis, consisting of 
tbe brain aud spinal cord, situated along tlie dorsal 
aspect of the body, behind the heart and digestive 
system, and enclosed iu a body or cartilaginous cane, 
constituting a spinal column.* —Owen; Comp. AnaCf 
Invert ebrata, p. 12. 

my-el en-^e-phil'-ic, a. [Eng., Ac. my- 
tten«p/i«J(ofi) ; -ic-] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with the myelencephaloo. 

•'The myelencephalie columns." — Oi*en : Comp. 

Anat. ; Vertebrate *. iii. 79. 

my-el-en ^eph’-a-lon, s. [Gr. pvt\ <k, 
pvekov (muetos, nnielon) = marrow, and «y«#- 
^oAop (engkephalon) = the brain.] 

Comp. Anat.: The cerehro-apinal aystem; 
the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves viewed 
as a whole. (Owen: Comp. Anat. ; Verto- 
brata, i., ch. iv.) 

my-el-en-9cph'-a-lous, a. [Eng. myeUi t- 
cephal(on) ; -ous.] Cerebro-spinal. 

" The myelon. tbe encephaloD . aud their nerves, con- 
stitute the myctencepbaJnutoT cerebro spinal »>»teaL.* 
—Own: Comp. Anat.; Vertebrate*. L 266. 

my-el-m, S. [Eng., Ac. myel(on); -in.) 

Chem. : A name, applied by Kircliow ami 
Beneke to a peculiar fatty substance extracted 
from tbe yolk of hard-boiled eggs by means 
of alcohol. It is also said to be present io 
young chlorophyll, in flower stalks, and in 
certain seeds, especially in peas, and alwaya 
accompanied by cholesterin. It ia charac- 
terized by shooting out into spiral threads or 
loops when immersed iu watjr or in a solu- 
tion of sugar. 

my'-el-ine, s. [Gr. pwAuw (mudinos) = 
marrow- like ; Ger. myelin.) 

Min. : A soft amorphous mineral, of a yel- 
lowish white to reddish -white colour. Sp. gr. 
2*45 to 2*03 ; feel somewhat greasy. Compos. : 
a silicate of alumina ; formula, ALC^biOj. 
Dana places it with Audalusite. 

my-el-i-tis, s. [Gr. pveXos. #*teAop (muebs, 
mne/on) = marrow ; Eng. sutf. -itis.] 

Pathol.: Inflammation of the spinsl cord; 
(1) acute, (2) by nunollisseuient, (3) by uude- 
tined suppuration, (4) by abscess 

my' cl oid, a. [Gr. ^veAoc, pvcXov ( muetos, 
muelon) = marrow, and (eulos) — form, 

api'earance.] Resembling marrow : as, » 
myeloid tumour. 

ray - el - on, s. [Gr. /uv«Ao< t pvekov (mveloSt 
mnrlon) — marrow. ] A name sometimes givea 
to tbe spinal conL 

my-el'-on-al, a. [Eng. myelon ; -a/.] Per- 
taining to oi* connected with the myelon (q.v.). 
"A contiguous portiou ot tl>« Anterior muela mat 
co luin us." — Owen.' Comp. Anat.; Vertebra let, u. 82. 


fkto, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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in^g'-a-le, $. [Gr.= a ahrew or field mouse.] 

Zoology: 

• L An old genna of Soricidae (Shrews) con- 
taining the Desmans. (Mvocmle.) 

2. Tha typical genus of the family Mygalldap. 
The ajwcles are large, with a rough hairy coat 
nnd atont hairy legs. They chiefly Inhabit 
tropical America, though aome extend to the 
Ewt. They reside In Assures In trees, In the 
crevices between stooea, &c., spinning a tubu- 
lar, silken dwelling. The best-known apeciea, 
Mygale avlcularia , was alleged by Madame 
M<*rian and others to cateh birda, then the 
notion was abandoned ; but Mr. Bates recently 
revived tt, having found a dead aad a living 
bird in these spiders' webs. 

my gfcl'-I dre, b. pi (Lat. xnyga2(c); fem. pi. 
adj. suff. 1 

Zool : A family of Araclinida, the typical 
and only one of the trilie Tetrapoeumones 
(Four-lunged 8plders). There are four atig- 
matic openings towards the base of the abdo- 
men, and tha spinnerets are only four, two of 
them very small. There are many species, 
come large, inhabiting warm countries. Most 
construct silken habitations. Atypus Snhcri , 
al>ont half an inch long, is British; it makes a 
burrow in the ground which it lines with silk. 

my li'-toris, o. IGr. pvhaBpU (mulabris) In 
Photloa for jivAcucpi? (mulakris) = a kind of 
cockroach found in mills and bakehouses.) 

Enlom. .* A genus of Cantharid©. Jlfyfahrto 
dchorli , a common Indian apecies, M. indica, 
Af. melanura, M. humeralis, M. prorima , and 
M. orientalis have been recommended as aub- 
ntitutes for cantharides. (Calcutta Kxhib. Rep.) 

• mylde, a. [Mild.) 

• myldo-ly, adv. (Mildly.) 

my s. (Myliobatis.) 

Oiy-lI-o-b&t'-I-cl®, s. pi [Mod. Lat. mylio- 
bat(i$)((l.v.) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. aa£ -ida r.) 

1 . Ichthy. : Devil-fishes, Sea-devila, or Eagle- 
raya, a family of nlagiostoinnua ftshea, of the 

f roup Batoldel (Rays). The disc is very 
road, owing to the great development of the 
pectoml fins, which, however, leave the aides 
of tha head free, and reappear at the extremity 
of the anout as a pair of detached (cephalic) 
flna. Viviparoua, producing only one at a 
birth. The apecies are generally of large 
aize, from tropical and lemi>erate seas. The 
dentition consists of flat molars, like a mosaic 
pavement, in both jaws. Dr. Gunther enume- 
rates live genera: Myliobatis, Aetobatis, Rhlu* 
optera, Dieerobalia, and Ceratoptera. 

2. Palmont. : Remains have been found in 
Tertiary formations, from the Eocene of Shep- 
pey to the Norwich Crag. 

my-11 c ba -tls, mylfo-ba'-tea, s. [Or. 
(mute) = (in pL), the molars, and Lat., 
Ac. 5n(id (q.v.).] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Myliobatid© (u.v.). Teeth, sexangular, large, 
flat, tessellated, those in the middle broader 
than long, several narrower ones on each side ; 
tail, very long and thin, with a dorsal tin near 
ita root. There is generally a serrated npine 
behind the flu. Seven apecies are known, 
two of which are European, one, Myliobatis 
oi/nlla, being almost cosmopolitan, and found 
on many coasts. 

2. Palceont. : Teeth of apecies very closely 
allied to, or perhaps even Identical with, exist- 
ing species are found in Tertiary formations. 
(Gunther.) Myllnbatcs toliapicus Is from the 
Eocene of Sheppey. (Oiw«n.) 

* myl-l-oun, *. (Million.) 

Hy-lit'-ta, my -lit' -tA, 8. [Gr. MvAirra 
(Sfnlitta) (ileroil I. 131); see also JUiwlinson, .* 
Uerodotus, ess. x., in App. to bk. i.) 

1. Babylonian <£ Assyr. Myth. : A female 
divinity corresponding to the Roman Venus. 
I)r Oppcrt considers Mylitta a corruption of 
Dual tin. Max Mdlicr considers this Identilb 
ration probable. In that case alio is the wife 
of Baal and the sarno as Astarto (q.v.). 

2. Pot. : A genus of nscoinycctomi fungi, anl>- 
onlcr Tuberacet. Mylitta australis is a largo 
truffle, weighing nioro than two pounds, found 
In Australia, where It in called Native bread. 

•myllo, tt. (Mill.) 

my-ld-, pref. [Or. pv*») (muK) = « mill.) 
Connected with or resembling molar teeth. 


mylo-hyoid, a. 

Anal. : Of or belonging to the hyoid bone 
(q.v.), aod the molar teeth. There is a 
mylo-hyold groove, a muscle, a nerve, and a 
ridge. 

my-la-cdr'-I-iim, «. [PreC, tnylo-, and Gr. 
Kapiov ( karion ) = a nut.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cyril lads. (Bcckwheat- 
TR£E.) 

my'-lcfr-dSn, s. [Pref. myfo-, and Gr. oSovc 
(orfdtts), gen it. oSoeros (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Pakeont. : A genus of edentate mammals, 
the best-known species bm n<* My lodon rob ustus, 
which readied a length of eleven feet, slightly 
less than that of the Megatherium, which it 
much resembled. The dental formula of the 

two la lha same, m “. The fora feet have 
five and tha hinder four toes, the two external 
digits being nailless. From the Pliocene 
deposits of Central Brazil. 

my'-nadi, b. (Mina.) 

* myn’-^hen, b. [A.S. munccen, mynecen, 
fern. o[ rouuec = a monk (q.v.). ] A nun. 

* myn- 9 her-$r, s. (Mynchen.) A nu Query. 

toyn-heer', «. (Dut.) Tha ordinary form of 
address among the Dutch, equivalent to our 
air or Mr. ; henca, a Dutchman. 

" And wUh myielf » Dutch mynheer." 

Cou>i>cT : flood uf Olney. 

my-O-, pref. (Gr. pvc (mus), genit. pvd? (muos) 
= a niusela, a mouse.] 

1. Pertaining to or connected with lha 
muscles. 

2. Resembling a mouse ; myomorpliic. 

my o ba tra-chl-dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
myobatruch(us ) ; Lat. fem. pf. adj. auff. -ickr.) 

Zool : A family of Amphibia, order Anoura, 
triba Aglossa. Tliey are Australian toads, 
about which little is known. 

myo-bit’-rachU8, s. [Pref. my a- (2), and 
Gr. pd.Tpa.\os (batrachos) = a frog.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Myobatraehidae. 

my-d-car-di'-tls, *. [Pref. myo- (1), and 
Eng. carditis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of tho muscular nnb- 
atanca of tha heart. It is rarely idiopathic, 
being generally combined with pericarditis, 
endocarditis, or both. 

my-Sof-ar-ls, $. [Gr. **{)« (mus), genit. fiurfc 
(muos)="a bivalve, and jcdpt? (karis )= a shrimp.] 
PaUzont.: A Silurian crustacean, perliapa 
akin to Leia and Estheria. 

my o -do^, *. [Prof, myo- (2), and Or. tlSot 

( eidos ) = likeness.) 

1. Zool: Lemming; a genna of rodents, 
family M urlda?, aubdamily Arvicolinre. Two, 
or i>crhaps three, apecies are known. Jlfyodej 
lemmas, tho Lemming (q.v.), and Jlf. lagurus 
and M. obensis, from Siberia. Jf. fon/uafus, 
with the same habitat, is nometimes placed in 
a distinct genua, Cunicuiua. 

2. Palwont. : [Lemmino]. 

my-o-dy-nlm -Ics, b. [Pref. myo (1), and 
Eng. dynamics (q v.). ] That branch of science 
which investigates the principles of muscular 
contraction ; tho exercise of muscular con- 
traction. 

my-o-dy-na-mSm'-S-tor. my-d-dy- 
n&m-I-om'-^c-tor, «. [Pref. my o. (1), ami 
Eng. dyn/tmometer (q.v.).] An instrument 
for measuring the strength of the muscles. 

my-o-ga'-lo, b. [Pref. my a- (2), and Gr. yaXy 
(gale) = a weasel.) 

1, Zool: Desman ; Iho natatorial genus of 
tho Bub* family Myogalime (q.v.). Two species 
are known, Myogalc moschatunu d M. pyretialca. 
Tho former Bpecles Is from tho south-east of 
Russia. Its total length is about sixteen 
Inches; anout long ami proboseisdlkc ; toes 
webbed to tho bases of tho claws; tail, long, 
acnly. aod laterally flattened. M. ju/reiuiim 
In niucii smaller, with n round toil ami longer 
snout. Both species feed on aquatic Insects. 

2. Pahront. : Tho goons first np|>enrs in the 
Mincruo deposits of Germany and tho south 
of Franco. 


my-O-g&l-I-dre, b. pi. [Mod. Lat. myogal(e ); 
lAb. fem. pL adj. sutf. ’idee.] 

ZohL : Desmans ; a family of Insectivorous 
mammala co-exteosive with Myogaliuae (q-v.). 

my-O-gtv-li -nao, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat. myo^ai(<) ; 
Lat. fem. pL a/]j. autT. -irue.) 

Zool : Desmans ; a sub-family of Tulpld© 
(q.v.). It contains three genera: Myogala, 
natatorial ; Urepsilus, terrestrial ; aud Iro- 
tnchu-s, fossorial. 

my-6-ga’-lum, b. [Gr. pvyaXy (mugafy ^ 
ahrew mouse.] 

Bot. : A genna of Lilincere, tril>e Scllleac. 
Myoqalum nutans t a rare Britisij plant, la 
better known as Omithogalum nutans. 

my- 0 -gon r -lo, a. [Pref. myo- (1), and Gr 
ycwaai (ffeniiao) = to engender, to produce.) 
Pathol. : Proiluecd by tho muscles, 
myogonlo-paralysls, s. 

Pathol. : Infantile paralysis; tho essential 
paralysis of infants. It is much less danger- 
ous tiiau paralysis in tho aduit. 

my-o-gT&ph’-Ic, my- d-grdph'-Ic-al, a. 
[Eng. myo< 7 rapft(y); -ic, -icaL] Ol or pertaining 
to myography or a description of the muscles. 

my-d-gr&ph'-I 5n, b. [Myooraphy.) Aq 
apparatus for ascertaining the velocity of tha 
nervona current. It was invented In 1S50 by 
A. Helmholtz. 

my-og'-ra-phfst, b. [Eng. myogmph(y ) ; 
•«<.] One versed in myography ; one who 
describes the muscles of animals. 

my-Sg'-ra-phJr, b. [Pref. myo- (1), and Gr. 
ypd<f> u ( gra'pho ) = to write.) A description of 
tne muscles of tha body. 

my-6-lem’-ma, s. [Pref. myo* (1), and Gr. 
A t/i/ia (lemma) = peel, skin.) 

Physiol : The delicate membranons covering 
of each fibril of fleshy or muscular fibre ; sar- 
coleinma. (Mayne.) 

my-o-log'-Io, my 6 log^-I-cal, a. [Eng. 
myolog(y); -1c, -/cat.] Of or pertaining to 
myology or the knowledge of the muscles. 

my-Sr-8-glSt, *. [Eng. myolog(y); -1st.) One 
versed in myology ; one who writea or treata 
on the muscles. 

my-ol'-d-gy, ». [Pref. myo- (1), and Gr. 

(toyos) = a treatise, a discourac.] A scientific 
description or knowledge of the muscles of 
the human body. 

”To instance In nit the pArticular* were to write » 
whole Bystem of myology ."—Chcyno : {'hit. Principle*. 

• my'-O-m&n-^y, n. [Pref. myo- (2), and 
uavreta (maalaa) = prophecy, divination.] A 
Kind of divination or fortune-telling by tho 
movements of mice. 

my-o mor'-pha, s. pi [Pref. myo-, and Gr. 
fj. op4>y ( morphe ) == form.) 

Zool : A section of aimple-toothcd rodents. 
II includes aix familicn : Myoxidir, Lophlomy* 
Ida*, Murid te, Spalucidte, Gcomyidte, and Di» 
popidie. 

my-o mor'-phio, a. [Mod. I>nt., Ac. myo- 
viarph(u) ; -ic.] Belonging to tho Motion 
Myomorphn (q.v.). 

my- >-mor'-phus, a. [Mvomorpiu.] 

Pafreonf. : An extinct genus of South 
American Chinchlilidu* found in Pliocene 
deposits in the Island of Anquilln, one of the 
Antilles. It is allied to Mcgnlonyx, and Is of 
“apodal Interest, proving the connection of 
the larger Weal Indian Islands with the con- 
tinent some time in the later Tertiary period.** 
(I i'n llacc: Geo g. Disl Aniuu, I. liS.) 

my-^-nlp-I t^, #. (Gr. geniL 

fxvos (muos) = a muscle.] [Nki'iuiid.I 
Physiol : (See extract). 

•• Notw-ictty U eonvcrttMfl Into < mynntcPy and Into 

oth^r form* of t*»tir force, Jn*t m myoruclfy or till 
miiiuinUr furoo muy W of by onnor*ii»u luto 

hc.iL" — A nut. IVr/f4ra(«, L 111 

my~&-no’-siis, s. [rref. myo- (1), and Gr. 

»-6<roc (nosos) — a disease.) 

Pathol : A disease of tho muscles. 

my-o pSth'-I t]k f. [Pnf. myo- (1), and 
Gr. nnW<K (pof/uw) — anflVring.1 
Pathol. : Tho u/uno as M voNonim (q.v.> 
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my op athic — myrlca 


my-6-path-iC, a. [Eng. myopnth(ia) ; -fc.] 
Pertaining or relating to myopathia (q.v.), 

my-^pe, my-ops, s. [Fr., from Gr. 

(muops), genit. hvCjttoc (mvopos), from pvio 
(mtio) sb to shut, and (ops), genit. duros 
(Opos) = the eye.] A short-sighted person, 

my-d'-pi-a, a. [Myopv.] 

my op' 1 C, t my-op'-tic, a. [Eng. myop(e); 

• :c.J Relating to myopy ; abort-sighted. 

•* Persons who see only a t * vet J short distance ere 
called jnyoptic,"—Qanot . Phytic s led. Atkioaoo). p. 499. 

my o po ra' 9e re, s . pi. [Mod. Lat. myopor - 
(uni) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.) 

Bot. : Myoporads; an order of Perigvnous 
Exogens, alliance Ecliiales. It consists of 
alirnbs with simple exatipulate leaves, axillary 
flowers, a five-parted persistent calyx, a mono- 
petalous hypogynous corolla, with the limbs 
nearly equal or two-lipped; stamens four, 
didynamous, sometimes with the rudiments of 
a fifth ; ovary two- or four-celled ; fruit a 
drupe ; the putamens with two or four cells 
each, one- or two-seeded. Chiefly from the 
Southern hemisphere. Known genera nine, 
apecies 42. (Bindley.) 

my op' or ad, s. [Mod. Lat. myopor(um); 
Eng. autr. -ail.) 

Bot. (PL) : The name given by Llndley to 
the order Myoporaccte (q.v.). 

my op or um, s. [Gr. pi><a ( muo ) — to shut, 
and Tropo? (poros) = a pore, referring to the 
leaves.] 

Bot. : The typical genu 3 of the order Myo- 
porace* (q.v.). About thirteen apecies are 
known, chiefly from Australia. 



my o-pof-a-mus, s. [Gr. pvs (mus), genit 
pvos(muos) 

=a mouse, 
and nora- 
p. os ( pota- 
77i os) = a 
river.] 

1. Z 00 L : 

0 o y p u 
(q.v.); a 
genus of 
Octodon- 
tidae, con- 
taining a 
single se- 
cies, Myo- 
potamus 
Coy pus. myopotamus. 

Habitat, 

South America, ranging from the Tropic of 
Capricorn to about 15® north fatitude. 

2. Palceont. : Myopotamusantiffuns, described 
by Lund, is from the boue-cavea of BraziL 


my'- ops, a. [Myope.] 


my op’-sis, a [Gr. pvla (nuia) = a fly, and 
iui/h? (6 psis) = aight.] 

PathoL: A disease of the eyes In which 
black spots are seen passing like flies before 
them. [MuaCiE-voLiTAMTES.] 


my'-o-py, my-o'-pi-a, s. [Gr. nvoana (mu- 
opia) t from pvon}/ (mu op's) = short-sighted. 

Optics, &c. : Near or short sight, a defect of 
the eye, produced generally by too great con- 
vexity of the cornea or crystalline lense, 
causing the focus to be placed not on the 
cornea, but in front of it. It occurs in early 
life from too great use of tlie eyes on minute 
objects, as the print In a book, especially 
by impei feet light. It is corrected by doubly- 
concave spectacles. As a rule the defect 
diminishes with the advauce of age. 


my-os-chi'-los, s. [Pref. myo- (2X and Gr. 
XetAos (cheilos) = a lip (?).J 
Bot.: Agennsof Santalacese. An infusion 
of Myoschilos oblongus, called by the ChUenos 
Senna, is purgative. 

my o-sm, a. [Gr. pvs (mus), genit. pvos 
(muos) — a muscle.] 

Chem. : The chief constituent of the mnscle 
plasma enclosed in the sarcoleimna tubes of 
muscular fibre. In the living muscle it exists 
in the liquid state, but when the rigor mortis 
sets in, it curdles completely. Myosin is in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in very dilute 
acids and alkalis, and in a dilute solution of 
sodium chloride. It is coagulated by heating 
with water, and by the addition of alcohol. 


my-o -sis, s. [Gr. iavm (muo) = to close the 
eyes or lips.] 

Pathol. : Permanent contraction of the pnpil, 
usually caused by iritis. When It exists to 
such an extent au to obliterate the pupil it is 
called Synizesis. 

my o-sit'-ic, a. & a. [Myosis.) 

A. As adj. : Contracting the pupil of the eye. 

B. zls subst. : A medium or agent which 
contracts the pupil of the eye. The chief are 
the Calabar bean, opium, aud the salts of mor- 
phia. (Garrod.) 

my-o-si'-tis, 8. TGr. pvs (mus), genit. pvfc 
(muos) = a muscle ; Eng. autf. -it is.) 

Pathol. : Inflammation of a muscle. 

my-o so -tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. pvc (mus), 
genit. ituos (muos) = a mouse, and ous (oils), 
genit. «tos (otos) = an ear.] 

Bot. : A genus of Boraginace*. tribe Litho- 
spermese. The tube of the corolla is straight ; 
the lobes convolute in aestivation ; calyx 
terete in fruit ; nuts ovate, compressed, 
amooth ; racemes leafless. Eight are British : 
Myosotis palustris, Creeping Water Scorpion 
Grass or Forget-me-not ; M. lingulata or 
ccEspitosa the Tufted, M. repens the Creep- 
ing Water, Jlf. sylvatica the Upright Wood, 
M. alpestris the Rock, M. arrensis the 
Field, M. coll inn the Early Field, and M. 
versicolor the Yellow and Bine Scorpion- 
grass. The majority of them are common in 
their respective situations. 

my-o-siir'-us, s. [Gr. pvs (mus), genit pvos 
(muos) = a mouse, and olpi (oura) = a tail.) 

Bot.: Mouse-tail ; a genns of Ranuncnlace*, 
tribe Anemone*. The sepals, petals, and 
stamens are all five ; the petals nectariferous. 
Two known species. One, Myosurus minimus , 
is British. [Mouse-tail.] 

my o tH'-i-ty, s. [Gr. pvs (mus), genit pvos 
(muos) = a muscle.] 

Pathol. : 31 uscular contractility. 

my -o-tome, $. [Pref. myo (1), and Gr. ropy 
(tome) = a cutting ; repvut (temno) = to cut.] 
Z 00 L : (See extract). 

"Id fishes esj^ciaHy. And partly In amphibia, tlie 
moscles present a remAvltAble degree et vertebrate 
segmentation, the greater part of the muscles of the 
trunk belug sulxhvided luto rones or myntomet by 
partitions or sclerotomes. |»rtly bouy and partly car- 
tilaginous or membranous, which extend transversely 
through the walls of the trunk, end correspond Id 
number aud position with the vertebral Rtid costal 
segments."— Quaint Anatomy (ed. 1882), L 188. 

my-ot'-6-my, s. [Myotome.] 

1. Anat. : The science which treats of the 
dissection of the musclea. 

2. Surg. : The division of the muscles to 
remove deformity. 

my-ox'-f-dae, S. pi [Mod. Lat. myox(us); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idfr.] 

Zool. : A family of Myomorpha (q.v.), from 
the Palaearctic aod Ethiopian regions. There 
are four genera : Myoxus, Muscardinus, Elio- 
mys, and Graphiurus. 

my-ox'-us, s. [Gr. jxvofos (ttiwoxos) = a dor- 
mouse : pvs (mus) = a mouse, and (onis) 
= sharp snout. ] 

1. Zool.: Dormouse; a genus of myomorphic 
rodents, typical of the family Myoxidre (q.v.). 
Three species are knowu : Myoxus aveUenarius, 
the Common Dormouse ; M. glis , the Loir ; 
and M. nitela , the Lerot. 

2. Palceont. : (See extract). 

"Two species have been detected In the tapper 
Eocene (Gypseous series of Montmartre), and a third 
from beds of Mioceue w:o. Several have been detected 
ill Post-Tertiary deposits, of which the most remark- 
able la .V. melUenri.%, from the Maltese Post-Plloccne. 
This form is descril>ed by Falconer as l>elng ’as big in 
comparison to a living dormouse its the bandicoot-rat 
is to a mouse."'— .VicAofion .* Palceont., 1L. 410. 

m y X '_^i-a, s. [Lat. Murcia = an epithet of 
Venus, said to be taken from the myrtle 
(q.v.), which was sacred to her. (Farr, de 
ling. Lat. (ed. Mull.), v. § 154.)J 
Bot. : A genus of Myrtace*, tribe Myrtea?. 
From 300 to 500 are known, from tropical and 
aub-tropical America, Many ha ve edible fruits. 
(Trees, of Bot.) 

myr-l-a-, pref. [Gr. pvpias ( murias ) = ten 
thousand.] Many, possessing many or much. 

myr-i-a-cSn-thous, a. [JIyriacanthus.] 
Of or belonging to the genus Myriacanthus. 


myr-I-a-can -thus, s. (Pref. myria -, aud Gr. 
ajcavOa (akacUha) — a prickle.] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil Raiid* founded 
by Agassiz In 1837. Morris enumerates three 
apecies from the Lias of Lyme Regis. 

myri-i-ad, a. & s. [Gr. pupids (murias), genit 
jjtupuifioV (muriados\ from pvpios (murios) = 
numberless.] 

A. As adj. : lannmerable, countless, num- 
berless, infinite, manifold. 

** The forests, with their myriad tonguea. 

Shouted of liberty." Longfellow : Slave » Drocm. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number of ten thousand. 

2. Used proverbially of any very great num- 
ber; multitudes. 

** I o the orchards fed 

Myriad* of caterpillars. " Longfellow : Poeft Tale. 

myriad-minded, a. Of vast and ex- 
tremely versatile intellect. (Coleridge.) 

myr-I-a- gram, myr^f- a gramme, *. 

[Fr. mynagramme, from pref. myria-, and Fr. 
gramme.) A French measure ot weight, con- 
taining 10,000 grammes, aud equal to 22'0485 
lb8. avoirdupois. 

myr'-i-a-li-tre (tre as ter), s. [Fr., from 

pref. myria-, and Fr. litre.] A French measure 
of capacity, containing 10,000 litres, aud equal 
to 610,280 cubic inches. 

myr'-l-a-me-tre (tre as ter), s. [Fr., from 

pref. myria-, and Fr. metre ] A French mea- 
sure of length, containing 10,000 metres, and 
equal to 10 kiloinfetres, or 6-2138257 English 
miles. 

myr-i a-m'-tes, s. [Gr. pvpias (murias) = 
ten thousand ; n connect., and suff. - ites.\ 

Palceont. : Formerly considered a genus of 
Annelids, from the Lower Silurian Rocks of 
Llampeter in South Wales. Myrianites Mcltayi 
resembles worm tracks with marks like those 
of aet* or rudimentary limbs. (Murchison : 
Siluria, ch. viii.) When, however, the stone 
is broken up, and the rest of the fossil dis- 
played, it is seen to be a leaf-like expansion, 
perhaps a fncoid. 

myr'-f-a-pod, s. [Myriapoda.] One of the 
Myriapoda (q.v.). 

mSfr-l-Sp'-o-da, myr I op -6-da, s. pL 

r [Pref. myria-. and Gr. novs ( pous ), genit. woSoc 

* (podos) = a foot.] 

1. Zool. : A class of annulose aniniala, divi- 
sion Arthropoda. The body is generally long, 
cylindrical, or flattened, and consists of more 
than twenty somites. There is no distinction 
between the thorax and the abdomen ; there 
are antennae, and the mandibles are often 
large and powerful ; one or two pairs of legs 
are attached to each segment of the body. 
The sexes are separate ; the internal anatomy 
like that of insects. The Myriapoda live 
under stones, dead leaves, the bark of trees, 
and other dark places. Some are luminous. 
The class is divided into four orders— CUilo- 
poda (Centipedes), Chilognatlia (Millepedes), 
Pauropoda, and Onychophora. 

2. Palceont. : The oldest known Myriapoda 
are from the Coal Measures. 

* myr'-f-arch, s. [Gr. fivpiapx 7 ?? (muriarches), 
from pvp o(. (murioi) = ten thousand, and 
dp \ cd (archo) = to rule, to lead.] A commander 
of ten thousand men. 

myr'-l-are, s. [Fr., from pref. myria-, and 
Fr. are.) A French measure of land, contain- 
ing 10,000 ares, nr 1,000,000 square metres, 
and equal to 247*1143 English acres. 

my-rl -ca, 8. [Lat. myrice, myrica, from Gr, 
fxvpiKtf (murike) = the tamarisk ; not the 
modem geo us.] 

Bot. : Sweet Gale ; Bng-myrtle ; the typical 
and only genus of the order Myricaccffi. 
jVyrica Gale , the Sweet Gale or Dutch Myrtle, 
has a shrubby stem and lanceolate leaves, 
broader upwards. It is found in lx>gs and 
moory ground in Scotland and elsewhere. Its 
leaves have a pleasant smell, and the inhabi- 
tants of Islay and Jura scent their clothes with 
them, and in parts of Scotland a tea is mado 
from them ; the twigs are used for beds. The 
plant yields a yellow ethereal oil, which after 
a time becomes slightly warm. Formerly its 
leaves were used against the itch, and by 
Swedish brewers as a substitute for hops. 
The root of M. cerifcra, the Wax Myrtle or 
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2ky-tree of North America, it eaten in quan- 
tities, is emetic. The Nepaulcse eat the fruit 
of AT. sapida , which is at>out the size of a 
cherry. 

myrica- tallow, a. 

Chem. : Myrtle-wax. A eolid fat extracted 
from the berries of Myrim ceri/cra . It Is 
pale-green, translucent, brittle, and haa an 
aromatic taste and smell. It is soluble in hot 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether ; has a sp. gr. 
1*005, and melts at 4$°. This tree Is a nntivo 
of the i?outh Atlantic States. The wax is ob- 
tained by boiling tho berries, of which a 
bushel will yield 4 or 6 pounds. Jt Is chiefly 
used for candles, which yield an aromatic odor, 
bat give little light. An excellent ecented 
soap is also made lfum tho w ax. 

mfr i ca'-ce-se, «. pL [La t.myric^a); fem. 
pi. adj. autf. -ooete.) 

Bot.: Galeworts ; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Ainentales. It consists of 
leafy shrubs or small trees covered with 
resinoua glands ami dots; alternate leaves, 
and arneutaceous flowers ; stameos two to 
eight, generally in the axil of a scale-like 
bract ; s others two to four-celled ; ovary ooe- 
celled; fruit drupaceous ; seed solitary, erect. 
Found in America, Europe, the Cape of Good 
Hope, aod India. Known genus, oue ; species, 
thirty. 

xnyr-l-caiM-a, «. [Lat. myric(a); fem. sing, 
adj. sutf. -aria!] 

Bot . ; A genus of Tamaricaccje. Myricaria 
germanlca* a common garden plant with pink 
flowers, has a balsamic, bitter bark, formerly 
osed as an astringent. The leaves of M. 
cl'gans.a West Himalayan species, are applied 
in India to bruises. M. herbacea is used by 
the Mongols for tea, and the woody tissue is 
considered tonic, 

Cin, s. [Mod. Lat., &c. myr(c(a ); -in 
(Chem.). J 

Chem. : That portion of common beeswax 
which is insoluble in ladling alcohol. It con- 
alsts ehiefly of inyricyl palmitate, CmH*] 
(C 3 l) Il6i)0«> f and when heated with potash, is 
decomposed in the same manner as sperma- 
ceti, yielding potassium palnntate and inyricyl 
alcohol. 

myr i s. [Eng. myric(in ) ; • yl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : The hypothetical radical of myricyl- 
alcohol (q.v.). 

myrlcyl alcohol, s. 

Chem.: CsoHeoO = Myricyl- 

bydrate. Melisslc-nlcnhol. Mcllssin. The 
highest known alcohol of the series CnHan+sO, 
obtained by heating a mixture of myricin and 
potash, dissolving the product in water, pre- 
cipitating with baric chloride, and exhausting 
the precipitate with ether. It is a crystalline 
body with a silky lustre, soluble in boiling 
nleohol and in ether, and melting at 85*. 
When strongly heated, It partly sublimes, and 
is partly resolved Into water and mclcnc, 

myricyl- hydrate, a. [MYaicvwL-co- 

HOL.] 

mjfr-I- 6 -, j/ref. [Mvria.] 

jnyr' I-d-li-tre (tre as ter), a. [Myria- 

UTHK.) 

•rn^r-I-o-log'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. myrlolog(uf); 
•ical . J Pertaining or relating to a inyriologue. 

* m^-l-Sl- 6 -gist, s. [Eng. myrlolorfiri) ; 
-trf.J A composer or singer of a myriolngne, 
usually, if not always, a female. 

9 mjfr'-l-O-lSgruO, *. [Fr. myriologue, myrio- 
logify from Mod. Gr. fivpto oyi, txtnpoXoyt (mu- 
riringty mn\rologi\ from Gr. voipa (moiru) = 
fate, and Aoycx (%os) = n word, a spceeh.] 
An extempore funcral-Kong, snug by females 
tn Modem Greece on the death of houio person. 

mifr-i o no -ma, «. [Prcf. myrio and Gr. 
KtyAa (nemo) == yarn.] 

Hot.: The typical genus of the anb-orderor 
tribe Myrlonemacein. Tho frond U ]»ara-Httlenl, 
fonning a Hat base, bearing euxhion-liko tufts 
Of decumbent filament*. (Criffith A llenfrey.) 

m^r i-o-no-ma'-^-ro, a. pi. fMod. Lat. 
*nyrioneni(a) ; Id. fem. pi. nd,j. suff. -«<w.J 

Bot. : A smb-order or family of Foeacwc. 


They are mlooto epiphytes, conslating of 
jointed filaments springing from a layer of de- 
cumbent, cohering lilament-s. They bear oblong 
a pores, or prol*ably oosporangca producing 
zoospores. British genera, four. 


myr-l-oph-y 1-lx -t 5^, s. [MvftiopnvLLUM.] 
Palceobot. : A fossil from the English Coal 
Measures, resembling Myriophyllum (q.v.). 

m^r-I-oph'-yl-lous, a. [MvttiornYLLUM.J 
Having very numerous leaves. 

myr-I oph’-yl-lum, s. [Gr. uvpioc ( mtirios ) 
= innumerable, and <^v\Aov (phullon)— a leaf.] 
Bot. : Water-milfoil ; a genus of llalora- 
gaceie, tribe Halorageae. The flowers arc 
inoncecious, the males havingan inferior calyx 
of four leaves, with four petals, and four to 
eight stamens ; the females a four- lolied enlyx 
with four sessile stigmas ; fruit consisting of 
four sessile, sub-globose, one-celled carpels, 
at last separating. Fouud in most countries. 
Known species, fifteen. Three are British, 
Myriophyllum verticillatum is the Whorled, M. 
alternifolinm the Alternate-flowered, aud Af. 
spicatum the Spiked Water-milfoil. 

myr 1 o-ra'-ma, s. [Pref. myrio-, and Gr. 
opap-a (horanui) = a view.) A sort of landscape 
picture mado of a number of separate sections 
which are capable of beingassociated in various 
ways so as to form distinct sceues. 

myr- 1~6 scope, a. [Pref. myrio , and Gr. 
cTKontio (s /.oped) = to see.) A variation of the 
kaleidoscope, and, like tho latter, depending 
upon the multiplication of images which coa- 
lesce in such manner as to form a geometrical 
pattern. A square box has a sight-hole in 
front, nnd at the rear are two plane mirrors 
which nro arranged at a suitable angle. On 
horizontal rollers is a piece of embroidered 
eilk or other ornate fabric, which is moved by 
means of a crank-handle on one of the rollers. 
This causes a pretty display when the orna- 
mental lignres nre multiplied nnd thrown into 
geometrical apposition. The top of the box is 
of oiled muslin or other translucent material 
whicli admits sufficient light. 

myr-I-pris’-tis, t. [Gr. pvplos (vmrios) ~ 
numberless, aud irpiaros (prisfos) =■ toothed 
like a saw.] 

1. Irhtky: Anacanthopterygian genus of the 
family Berycuhe. Snout short ; eye large ; 
villiforni teeth on voiuer and palatine bones. 
Scales large, ctenoid. Two dorsals, the first 
with ten or eleven spines; anal with four 
spines ; caudal forked ; ventrals with seven 
soft rays. Eighteen species, from tho tropical 
seas of both hemispheres, the majority living 
near the coast, at the surfncc. Coloration 
principally red or pink on the back, silvery 
on the sides. They attain a length of about 
lift een inches, aud are esteemed as food. 

2. PaltroiU. : There ia a species from the 
Eocene of Sheppey. 


mjf-ris'-tatc, s. [Eng. myrh(tic): -aU .) 
Client. : A salt of myristic acid. 

myrlstato of benzoyl, *. rMvRisTo* 

nu.NZOIC* ANHYDfllDEj. 


myrlstato of ethyl, a. [Mvhistio 

ETUKItj. 


myrlstato of glyceryl, a 

arm. : C„I1 M 0 9 = <c ; u f r 0) j 0 , MyrSfi- 

tin. A solid cry stall iza ulo Vat, obtained from 
nutmegs by pressure, between hot iron plates. 
It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
boiling alcohol, but very soluble in boiling 
ether. By drv distillation it yields acrolein 
and a Catty acid. 


my-rls'-tic, a. [Mod. Lat. myritt(lca ) ; -{(.) 
Contained m or derived from nutmeg. 


myristlc-actd, ». 

C7»m. : C] = C » j O. A mono- 

basic acid occurring ns a glyceride In nutmeg 
butter, in otnba fat, in diku bread, uml in 
small quantity In cocoauiit oil ami sper- 
maceti. It may also l>e produced artificially 
by heating ethn] with potash lime. It is timst 
easily obtained by the saponlllrstlon of ob»b.i 
fat. I’liro myristic add crystallizes from 
alcohol In silky iieedlrs, which melt nt 54', 
and soll<ltfv on cooling in crystalline scales. 
It U Insoluble in water nnd In ether, but very 
soluble In hot. alcohol. Tho m> ristaten of tho 


alkali-metals are soluble in water, aod not 
decomposed like the stearates. The other 
myristates are insoluble or si»ariDgly soluble, 
and are obtained by precipitation. Myristate 
of copper, G 2 SH 54 G u‘ f 04 , is a bluish-green 
powder consisting of microscopic needles. 
Myristate of lead. C.^jH^FV'Oj, Is a white 
amorphous ]*>wder which melts at 110 *. 
Myristate of potash, CjjII^KOo, forms a 
white crystalline soap, soluble iu water and 
alcohol, but insoluble In ether 

myristic- alcohol, «. 

Chem. : CuHaoO = } O. MethaL An 

alcohol supposed to exist, together with etlial 
and others of the same series, in commercial 
spermaceti. It has never been Isolated. 

myrlstlc-aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : C 13 H 2 -CUO. Obtained from myrl*. 
tic acid by oxidation. It melts at 5.*‘5% and 
boils at 214* under 100 mm. pressure. 

myristto-anliydrldo, s. 

Chem.: C« s l 15403 ^(CnllyOXjO. A fatty 
substance, obtained by the action of phos- 
phorus oxychloride on potassium myristate. 
It melta at 50*, giving off vapour having a 
disagreeable odour, nnd ia but slowly saponi- 
fied by boiling caustic potash. 

myristlc-cther, s. 

Chem. : CijH^CLHsJCK Mj-ristate of ethyl. 
Obtained by passing dry hydrochlorl*. acid 
gas into a bot solution of myristic acid In 
absolute alcohol. It forms large, hard, easily 
fusible crystals, soluble in hot alcohol and in 
ether. Its speci Me gravity is 0 804. 

my-rls'-tl-ca, s. [From Gr. /xwpitjw (murizG) 
= to be fragrant with ointment, referring to 
tbe odour of the fruit.] 

Bot. : The typical geims of the order Myria- 
ticaceie. It consists of lofty trees or shrubs, 
generally aromatic, with entire leaves and 
dioecious flowers. The albumen of Myris- 
tiea vwschatd is the Nutmeg (q.v.), its aril 
the Mace (q.v.). M. OtnU t constitutes the 
coarse, strong smelling nutmegs of Santa Fe. 
Those of Brazil come from juyristica Bicuiba 
or officinalis; it is a tonic. Those of Madagas- 
car from M. acuminata nnd nuuloga$cariensi.% 
and those of the Indian Archipelago from M. 
spuria. Another is M. tomentosa. M. fatica 
has but slight and evanescent fragrance. M. 
corticosa nnd M. longifolia t evergreen trees, 
natives of Bnrmah, exude a red resin. The 
bruised and boiled seeds of M. malaburica 
yield a yellowish concrete oil applied to ulcers. 

my-rls-xi-ca'-^e-so, s. pi. [Mod. bah myrti 
tic(a); J^t.. fem. pi. adj. auff. 

Bot. : Nutmegs; an order of Dielinons Exo- 
gens, alliance Mcuispennates. It consists of 
tropical trees, often with a red juice, alternate, 
entire, coriaceous, stalked leaves, and axillary 
or terminal racemes, glomcrulcs. or panicles 
of minute flowers, each, as 11 rule, having a 
cueullato bract Flowers, unisexual ; calyx, 
trilld or rarely qnndrilid ; ll laments, separate 
or united ; nuthera, three to twelve or more. 
Carpels solitary, or ninny, with a single, erect 
ovule ; fruit, IjaYcato. Common In the tropics 
of India and America. Known gcuera five, 
species thirty-live. (Lindley.) 

m^-ris-tl-^ln, s. [Eng. myristic; -<n.) 

C7i<?m. : Tho camphor or atearoptene ot 
volatilo oil of nutmeg. (Butts.) 

m$r-ri 3 ’-tic-<$l, 8 . [Eng. myristic, and (aU 
coh)ol .) 

Chem.: A camphor anid to exist, together 
with absluthol, in the oil of w«»rmwood. It 
boils at 212*-218\ aud yields rymoiie on dis- 
tillation with zincic chlorido or jihoaphorlo 
sulphide. 

my rls'-t r n, a. [Eng. myristic); -Ok] [Mr 

Uls»TATG OK OLYCCHVL.) 

my-rls-to-, pref. [Mvnnm in.) 

myrlata-bouzoio onhydrido, s. 

Chem. : t\'i 1 = f 1 J 1 yO*^! I 5 O O. My- 

riatnto of 1 h*ii/oj~I. IVnliiriHl b\ tin action of 
ix-nr.oyl-clilorld** mi |K>tAssium-niyristAte. It 
crystallizes In lamiiuv. haxing a eilkv lustre ; 
insoluble in nleoliol, slightly soluble In ether. 
It has an ngrembli* iHlour, and melta at3$\ 

m^- ri«'-tono, s. I Eng. m>rrf*t(ic); -onr.l 

(. iiniu : Cg-I IftjO C14II j7Gf1.-1lf.j7. a cry*- 


botl, p^iit, J<S^rl ; cat, 50II, chorns, ^hln, bench; go, gem : thin, |hto ; stn, nf ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -ifrg. 

-dan. -tlan = nhan. -tlon, -alon = shun ; -fcion, - jlon = zhun. -clous, -ttous, -slous - shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b^l, d©L 
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myrmeco myrrhis 


tallino substance obtained hy distilling cal- 
cium-myristatc. It forms colourless nacreous 
scales, soluble in boiling alcohol, inodorous 
and tasteless. It melts at 75% and solidities 
on cooling in a radiated mass. 

myr me-co-, pref. [Gr. ndpuyt (mui'mix), 
genit. ( mui'mtkos ) = ao ant.] Feud- 

ing on ants. 

myr me-co hi I’-naa, s. pi [Mod. Lat. myr- 
mecobi(us ); Lat. lem. pi. adj. suff. -incs.) 

Zoo?. : A sub-family of Daayuridse, erected 
for the reception of tha aberrant genua Myr- 
mecobius (q.v.). 

myr me co' b! us, a. [Pref. myrmeco -, and 
Gr. /3t05 (6ios)= life.] 

Zoo?. .* The typical and sola genus of tha 
family Mvnuecolniuw. The head elongate, 
broad behind ; muzzle, long and pointed ; ears, 
ovate and of moderate size ; five toes on fore, 
hallux wanting externally on liind feet, but 



MYRMECOaiUS. 


the metatarsal bone is present; no traoo of 
pouch ; » female, the young, when attached to 
the nipples, beiog concealed only by the long 
hair of the abdomen. Myrmecobius fasciatus, 
from western ami southern Australia, is the 
only species known. It is about the size of 
an English squirrel, and. lik ^ that animal, 
has a long, bushy tail. It lives on the ground, 
and feeds on ants. Colour, chestnut-red ; the 
hinder part of the hack is marked with broad 
white transverse bands. 

myr' rac co-lc-on, $. [Myhmeleon ] 

myr-me-coph’-a-ga, $. [Pref. myrmeco -, 
and Gr. <f>ayeiv (phagcin) = to eat.] 

Zoo?. * Ant-eater. The typical genus of the 
family Myrmecophagmae (q.v.). Body rather 
compressed, covered with long, coarse hair ; 
tail, Don-prehensile, covered with very long 
hair; ears, small, oval, erect; eyes, very 
small. There is but one apecies, ihs Great 
Ant-eater (q.v.). 

myr-mo co-pbag'-i-dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
myrmecophag(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idaz.] 
Zool. : Ant-eaters. A family of edentate 
mammals from the Neotropical region. Myr- 
mecophaga (q.v.), terrestrial; and Tamandua 
and Cycloturus, arboreal. 

myr-me coph’-a-gous, a. [Eng. myrme - 
cophag(a); -ous.] * Belonging to, or having the 
characteristics of the genus Myrmecophaga. 
"The cervical vertebras do actually differ in two 
myrmecoyfuigous si>eciea. '—(firm, m Zool. of Yoyags 
Of Beagle, i. 87. 

myrmc-le on, t myr mc-co-le-on, 5. 

[Gr. fxvpix (murmex) = an aut, and AeW(/«?oR) 
= a lion.) 

Entom. : Ant-lien (q.v.); the typical genus 
of the family Mynneleontidse (q.v.). Myrme- 
leon europteus and M. formicarius live in the 
south of Europe, and there is a species in India. 

jnyr-me-le-on'-ti dae, *. pi [Mod. Lat 
myrmeleon. genit. myrmeleont(is) ; Lat.. fcin. 
pi. suff. -w/gl*. ] 

Entom. : A family of neuroptermis insects, 
sub-order Planipennia, tribe Megaloptera. 
The head is large, the antennre clavate, the 
upper edge of the mandibles toothed. 

myr'-mr ca, s. [Gr. ^■•p^>j^m«7’wx)=an ant.] 
Entom . : The typical genus or the sub-family 
Myrmicinse (q.v.). Under the designation 
Red-ant Myrmica rubra , it is now known 
that three species have been confounded : 
viz., M. mginodis, M. smbrinodis , and M. 
lazvinodis. They are common in Europe, 
making their nests under ground, in the 
stumps or trees, &c. A house ant, M. molesta , 
was introduced into England from Brazil in 
or before 1828. It is found near fireplaces in 
some bouses in great numbers. 


myr-mi -91-1100, s. pi. [M od. Lat. myrmic(a ) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. •bus.) 

Entom. : A sub-family of Formicidae, con- 
taining ants in which tha abdominal petiole 
hss two knots. 

myr'-mi ^ne, a. [Myrmicinal] 

Entom. : Of or belonging to the 3ub-family 
Myrmicin® (q.v.). 

" Another Myrmicine ant (Myrmica tcabrinodis)."— 
Cauelft .Vat. Hist., v. SSL 

myr mi don, s. [Lat. Myrmidone 5, from Gr. 
MvppuSoi^s (Murmidones). Sea def.] 

* 1. Gr. Antiq. : One of a warlike people of 
Thrace, ruled over hy Achilles, and taken by 
him aa his followers to the siege of Troy. 

"Come here ab ut me. yon my Myrmidons." 

Stutkesp. ; Trrrilus & Crtssida, v. 7. 

2. A soldier of a rough ehsracter ; a ruffian, 
a brutal fellow ; one who executes the orders 
of his superiors ruthlessly and pitilessly; an 
unscrupulous follower. 

(1) Myrmidons of the law: A term applied 
to policemen, bailiffs, sheriffs* officers, or auch 
officers of the law. 

(2) Row Street myrmidons : Bnw Street run- 
ners. [RUNNERS.] 

“When Little*# lead less pistol met his eye 

And Bow Street mr/mirtom stood laughing by.“ 
Byron: English Bards <£ Scotdt Reviewers. 

* myr- mi do'-ni-an, a. [Eng. myrmidon ; 
-ian.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or resem- 
bling myrmidons. 

•* Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may shine. 

If I but lead thy Myrmidonian line." 

Pope : Uomer ; plod xvL 57. 

m^-rob’-a-lan, my-rob -o-lan, s. [Lat. 
myrobalannm, from Gr. pvpojSdAow)? (muroba- 
lanos\ from pvpov (muro n)=a sweet juice 
distilled from plants, any prepared unguent 
or sweet oil, and fid\avos (katanas) = an acorn, 
a nut ; Fr. myrobalan , myrabalnn : Sp. miroho- 
lano, mirobolano ; Irak mirobolano.) 

Botany : 

1. Sin. 7. ; Terminal ia Chebula, a ad others of 
the genus. [Tehminalia.] 

2. PL: The name given by Lindley to the 
orler Combretacca* (q.v.). 

^ The Beleric myrobalan is TcrminaUa bele - 
rica : Emblic myrobalan a are the fruit of 
PhyUanthus Emblica , called also Emblica offici- 
nalis. [Phyllantous.] 

myrobalan -plum, a 

Bot.: Prunus cerasifcra or P. domestica My- 
robalana , a North American deciduous shrub, 
introduced into Britain in 1629. 

my ro -di a, s. [Gr. ixvpov (muron) — frag- 
rant oil, and doquj (osme) = smell. 1 

Bot. : A genus of Sterculiace®, tribe Helic- 
tereie. Myrodia angustifolia is used in Brazil 
in venereal disorders. 

my'-ro-nate, s. (Eng. myron(ic); -ate.) 

Chcm.: A salt of m’TOric acid. 

my-ron'-ic, a. (Gr. piifx j (muron) = a sweet- 
smelling ointment ; Eng. suff. -ic.] (For dcf. 
see etym. and compound.) 

myronic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 10 H]9XSoO 1( ). An acid occurring as 
potassium-myronate in the seeds of the black 
mustard. Its properties are unknown in the 
free state, as it decomposes quickly. The myro- 
natea are inodorous, soluble in water, and yield 
aulpho-cyanate of albyl with aqneoua myrosim 
Potassium-myronate, Cxyll^NKSoOjo, is ob- 
tained by digesting ground mustard-seed with 
boiling alcohol, and treating the residue with 
cold water. It crystallizes in silky needles, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and ether, hut 
very soluble in water. 1 1 is quickly converted 
by inyrosin into grape-sugar, oil of mustard, 
and liydric potassic-sulpliate. 

* my rop’-6-list, s. [Gr. pvpoiruihqs ( mnro - 
poles), from fxvpov (muron) = a sweet oil, and 
jrajAeW (po?co)=to sell.] Ooe who sells un- 
guents or perfumery. 

my'-ro-sin, s. [Gr. pvpov (muron) = a sweet- 
sinclling ointment; s connect., and Eag. suff. 
•in.] 

Chcm. : The ferment of mustard -seed, pre- 
pared by exhausting the pulverised seeds of 
black and white mustard with cold water, 
and precipitating by means of alcohoL Its 
aqueous solution is transparent, colourless, 
and gummy, and froths when agitated. 


my-ro sper'-min, $. [Eng. myrosperm(ii**); 
-in.] 

Chem. : Tha nama given by Richter to tha 
portion of the oil of Balsam of Peru which k» 
soluble in alcohol. (Cooley.) 

my-ro-sper'-mum, s. [Gr. p.vpov (mwroe) 
— a sweet oil, and o-n-cp^a (sperma) = a seed.. 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, trib* 
Snphore<e. Myrospermumperuiferum , the^uiu- 
quino, furnishes the Balsam of Peru (q.v.); 
aud ill. toluiferum the Balsam of Tolu (q.v.)i 

my-rox-o car'-pin, s. [Eng. myro^ylmi, 

o connective; carp(enc), and autf. -in.] 

Chem.: C^Il^Og. A substance extracted 
from whits Peru balsam by alcohoL It crya- 
tallizes in large, thin, colourless priams, 
often an inch long, tastelesa, insoluble in 
water, but very soluble iu alcohol and ether. 
It melts at 115* to a transparent glass, which 
does not crystallize on cooliag. It does not 
unite with acids or alkalis. 

my-rox-yl'-ic, s. [Mod. Lat. myroxyl(on); 
Eng. adj. anfT. -ic.J Contained in or derived 
from myroxylin. 

myroxylic-acid, s. [MvroxvlinJ 

my rox'-yl in, [Eng. myroxyl(on); -in.] 

Chem. : The name given by Riclitcr to the 
portion of the oil of Balsam of Peru which is 
insoluble in alcohol. By oxygenation it forms 
myroxylic acid. (Cooley.) 

my-rox'-yl-on, s. [Gr. pvpov (muron) = 
sweet oil, distilled from a plant, aud £vAor 
(ru/on) = wood.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Myrospermura (q.v.). 

myrrh, * mirre, * myrrhc, * myrre, t 

lO. Fr. mirre (Fr. myrrhe), from I .at. myrrha; 
Gr. fxiippa (murt'ha) — the balsamic juice of 
the Arabian myrtle, from Arab. murr = (l) 
bitter, (2) myrrh ; cogn. with Heb. mar — 
bittei ; Ital. & Sp. mirro.] 

1. Botany ; 

(1) Balsamodendron Myrrha. [2.J 

(2) The genua Myrrhia (q.v.) 

2. Chem. : A gum resin which exudes from 
Rdsamodenilron Myrrha, a shrub growing ic 
Arabia and Abyssinia. It occurs in irregular, 
roundish masses, called “tears,** varying In 
size from small grains to pieces as large as an 
egg, semi-transparent, and possessing a red- 
dish-brown colour. It has a peculiai and 
agreeable fragrance, with an aromatic, bitter, 
and acrid taste ; slightly soluble in water and 
alcohol, but very soluble in chloroform. 

3. Pharm. : There is a tincture of myrrh and 
a pill of aloes nnd myrrh. Myrrh is a stimu- 
lant, an antispasmodic, and an emoienagogue. 
It is given internally in amenorrlinca, len- 
corrhoea, chronic bronchitis, and phthisis. 
Extemallj it ia applied to aphthous aore 
mouth, spoogy gnms, &c. (G’arrak) 

myrrh-seed, s. 

Bot . ; Myrospcrmum jmbescens. 

myrrh' - 1 C, o. [Eng. myrrh; -fc.) Pertaialng 
to or derived from myrrh. 

myrrh in, s. [Eng. myrrh; -i a.] 

Chem. : The portion of myrrh soluble in 
alcohol. It has the odour of myrrh, melts at 
93% and is soluble in ether. Heated to 168* 
it swells np and is decomposed, leaving a 
reddish-brown mass, without taste or smelt, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but inaolubla in 
boiling potash. 

myrrh'-Ine, «. & s. [Lat. myrrkinus.) [Mua* 

RHINE.] 

A. As adj. : Made of the myrrliine atone. 

*• Crystal *ud myrrhine cup# euil»ossed with cem».* 
Aldton ; p. R., Tv. U% 

B. As subst. : Murrhine; myrrhite (q.v.). 

myrrh'-xs, s. [Gr. = Sweet Cicely.] 

Bot. : Cicely; a family of umbelliferous 
plants, f uni ly Caucalinidae. The umbela are 
compound, maoy-rayed; the bracts few or 
none ; the bracteoloe many, membranous ; the 
fruit very elongate, with the commissure 
broad ; the carpela very convex at the back. 
Two species are known. One, Myrrhisodorala. 
la half wild in Britain. It has deltoid, thrice 
pinnate leaves, ia aromatic and stimulant. 
Formerly it was cultivated as a pot herb, 
and ia still used in Italy in salads. (Sir I. 
D. Hooker.) 


fhte, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, thdre ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, untte, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ®,ce = e;ey = a. yr = ir. 


myrrhite— mystagogy 
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myrrh ite, a. (MvRnzmrc.} 

myrrh' cl, «. (Eng. myrrh, and Lat. ol(rum) 
= oil.] 

Chem. : The essential oil of myrrh, obtained 
by distilling an alcoholic solution of niyrrhic 
with water. It Is a viscid, brownish-green 
oil ; sp. gr. 1-0189 at 15*5', boiling at 2i>6\ 

mjhrrh' 6 phore, s. [Lit = myrrh -bearer, 
from Gr. fivppo. (m a rrJw)== myrrh, and 4>ipu> 
(j>hcro) = to 

Art : The inyrrhophores are tho three 
Maries, who, "ns it began to dawn, came to 
see the sepulchre." They are represented as 
bearing vases of myrrh in their hands. 

•myTrh' y, a. (Eng. myrrh; -y.) Redolent 
of tnyrrh. 

'* A* pourt soma pigeon from the myrrhg Innil." 

Browning : Waring. 

myr si na' 96 - 00 , s. pi (Mod. Lat. myr- 
tin{c) ; Lat. fcm. pi. adj. stiff. -actor.) 

Bot.: Ardislads; an order of Pcrigynou9 
Ex< »gen9, alliance Cortusales. it consists of 
trees or handsome shrubs, with smooth, cori- 
aceous, exstipulatc leaves, sometimes ternate. 
Inilorescenco, generally axillary, in umbels, 
corymbs, or panicles ; flowers small, white or 
red, often with sunken dots or lines ; calyx, 
four- to five-cleft, persistent; corolla four- or 
flve-eleft; stamens four or live, with anthers, 
opposite the segments of the corolla, there 
elso in some cases being five sterile petaloid 
ones; ovary superior or half inferior, one- 
celled, with a free central placenta and a de- 
finite or ind.-linite number of ovules; fruit 
fleshy, generally onc-scetled. Found in tropical 
Islands, also in Asia, Africa, and America. 
Kumvn genera, thirty ; species, 320. ( Lindley .) 

myr -sl-ne, s. (Gr. fxCp<rtuoc (inwrsi nos) =. of 
myrtle, from jAeptos (m»rfos) = myrtle.) 

Hot. : Tlie typical genu 9 of the order Myrsi- 
naceffi. The fruit of Myrsine ctfriconn is an- 
thelmintic. In dropsy and colic it is a laxative. 
The gum Is a remedy for dysmenorrheea. The 
berries of M. bi/aria are cathartic. 

Oiyr ta’-9e-03 , pi [Lat. fcm. pi. of myrta- 
ccus = of myrtle, from myrtus (q.v.).] 

Hot. : Myrtle-blooms; nn order of Epigynous 
Experts, alliance Myrtales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, with opposite or alternate 
entire leaves, usually with transparent dots 
and a vein running parallel to the margin. 
In florescence generally axillary; llowcrs led, 
white, or yellow, never blue ; calyx vulvate, 
four- or five-eleft, sometimes falling off in one 
piece ; petals four or five, or wanting ; stamens 
generally twice as many as the petals, rarely 
the same in number, sometimes indefinite ; 
ovary inferior, one-, two-, four-, five-, or six- 
celled, with a simple stylo; placenta central 
or axile. Fruit dry or fleshy ; seeds generally 
Indefinite. Natives of South America, the 
East Indies, Australia, the Smith Sea Islands, 
with a few in Africa, Ac. It is divided into 
two tribes— Lcptospcrmeie, with capsular, and 
Myrteic, with baccate fruit. Known genera, 
forty-five ; species, 1,300. {Lindley,) 

myr ta'^S-ous (or 96 as sh), a. (Myrta- 
ce.k.i 

Bot, : Of or pertaining to the Myrtacem(q.v,). 

tn$r' tal, a. A 3 . (Mod. Lat. myrtalcs.) 

A. A n ndj. : Of or belonging to the genus 
M Vitus (q.v.) : ns, the Myrtal Alliance. 
(Lindley.) 

B. An xub.it. : A plant of tho nlliancc Mvr- 
tales. ( Lindt ry : 1 ’eg. Kingd. (cd. 3rd), p. 71d.) 

myr td' les, *. pi. (L»t. myrt{us); masc. or 
fern. pi. ad/, sulf. -a/cj.] 

Bot. : An alliance of Epigynous Exogens 
with poly petitions diehlamydeons flowers ; 
axils, placenta.-, und the embryo with little or 
no nibtimen. It contains ten orders : Cmn- 
bretaeeje, Alanglaeeje, Clmunclaueiiircn*, 1 In- 
loragncere, Onagraecie, llhizoplioracorc, Ikl* 
vlshiotye, Melastomaccse, Myrtaceie, and Lc- 
cythidaecie. 

m^r'-tb 00 , ». pi (Lat, myrt(us); fcm. pL 
adj. 8ii fT. 

Bot.: Tho typical tribe of the order Myr- 
taeeui (q.v.). 

myr tl-form, a. (Lat. m»/rfi« = myrtle, nnd 
forma ~ form, shape.) Having tho appear- 
ance of myrtle or myrtle-l»erries. 


niyrtl form- fossa, t. 

Anal. : A alight depression In the npper 
maxillary bone. Called also the incisor- fossa. 

myr* -tie, * mir tie, * myr-til, *. [O. Fr. 

myrtil, dimin. of myrtt, vuzurU = the myrtle, 
from Lat. murtus, myrtus, nutria, from Gr. 
pvpr<K(murtos), from Pera. mur<f = the myrtle.) 

1. Bot. : Myrtus communis, a native of Pereia, 
but naturalised in the south of Europe and 
grown in greenhouses and sheltered places 
In the north. By distillation it yields an es- 
sential oil, used in perfumery. About a 
hundredweight of the leaves yield only 5 oz. 
of the perfume called ia France raw d'angs. 
The leaves are used in cerebral affection!., Ac. 
The fruit, which is carminative and emetic, 
is given in dysentery, diarrhoea, internal 
ulcers, and rheumatism. Dr. Emerson says 
that a garglo of the leaves is used in split hre, 
and a paste of the seeds In scorpion bites. 
{Calcutta Exhib. Itcp.) In the Greek archi- 
pelago the berries, especially those of a variety 
with white fruit, are eaten, as were the buds 
and berries by the ancients. In Tuscany 
they are used for pepper, and also made into 
a kind of wine, there called myrtidammnn. 
The powdered leaves have been used in Sicily 
as a substitute for sumac* 

2. Script. : The word rendered myrtle In 
Sc lip tare is correctly translated, 

myrtlo-berry, s. The fruit of tho myrtle, 
myrtle-bilborry, *. 

Bot. : Vaccinium Myrtillus . 

myrtle-bloom, s. 

Bd. {PI): The English name given by 
Liudley to the order Myrtaceai (q.v.). 

myrtle -wax, s. (Myrica-tallow.) 

myr'-tus (pi. myr'-ti), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
pvpTos (nutrias). J [Myrtle.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : The typical genus of tho order 
Mvrtaecm (q.v). The flowers, which rib 
yellow or white, are axillary ; the petals five ; 
the fruit succulent, crowned by the calyx 
lobes, divided into two or three cells, their 
seeds kidney- or horseshoe-shaped, with ft 
bony shell ; leaves opposite, entire, dotted. 
About twelve species are known, from South 
America, Central Asia, and New Zeeland. 
Myrtus communis is the Myrtle (q.v.). All 
ore not trees, Jl/. Nttmmularia of the Falk- 
land Islands being an underslirub. 

2. PI. : Jussieu's name, given in 1789, to 
the oixl r now called Myrtaceie, of which he 
was the founder. 

myr -us (yr as ir), s. [Lat., from Gr. rfpot 
(auros)-a kind of sea-eel, tho male of U 10 
Alumna.) 

Jchthy . ; A hypothetical genus of Munenidre ; 
possibly It may be only a larval form of sooie 
other species. 

my-aclf , * my-selvo, * my-stlf (pi. <5Tir- 
selvcso, prcML [Eug. my, and scJj.) 

1. Used In the nominative, after T, to add 
emphasis, or to point out more emphatically 
the distinction between the speaker and 
another person. Tho 1 is sometimes omitted 
in poetry. 

*■ Af gift/ bath often ov<*rh*.\rd *Ay.* 

.SUukttp. ■ Titus AnUrorncm. tv. 4. 

2. Used in tho olyective as a rcllexivo pro- 
noun. 

* my-selvo, * my-solv-en, pron, (M vself.) 

my'-si-dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat, mys(is); T^at. 
fem. ]>L a<IJ. sulf. ddir. } 

Zool.: Ojiossum-shrlmps ; n family of Crus* 
laceans, older Stouiapoda. The form of tim 
body closely approaches that of the shrimps ; 
the resemblance to an opossum is In the 
pouch, formed of plates ottaclied to the nbd<>. 
minnl le^s, in which the female keeps llr-d tho 
eggs and then the immature young. They 
form a great part of tho food of the whale. 

my'-als, s. (Gr. poem {muds)— a closing the 
lips or eyes ; (wild) = to close, to shut.) 

Zool. : opossum-shrimp ; the typical genus 
of the family Mysiibe (q.v.). Mynis chamndran, 
or viifrffiris, the Common Opossum-shrimp. Is 
a native of the northern European sens, 

M, rrlicta , from the great lakes of .Sweden and 
North America, is the only known freshwater 
Stmnapod. 


mysis stage, *. 

ZooL : A stage in the development of certain 
Crustaceans (Prawns), in which they closely 
resemble the ml nits of M ysis, a genus belong- 
ing to a slightly lower group. 

mys -op^, *. (Gr. (rates) = o mouse, snd 
6^ (ops), a >4/ (ops) = the eye, the face, the 
Countenance.) 

Palcront. : A genus of SlariiLe found in tho 
Eocene of North America. 

My-soro', s. [Illod. 

(Jroj. : A state of Southern Ind.a protected 
by the British. 

Mysoro thorn, s. 

Bot. : Caxatpinia srptnria, a seandent, 
strongly- a rimed shrub, forming on almost im- 
penetrable fence. Hyder Aii planted it around 
fortified places. {Graham : Flora of Bonvxty.) 

rny’-sor In. s. [From Mysor{c ), in Illndostan ; 
Eng. sulf. (Min.) ; -imr.) 

Min.: An impure malachite (q.v.) contain* 
ing 9 02 per cent, of water. 

my3-ta-9r-na, s. (Mod. Lat, from Gr. 

pvaraP, (vinstux), genit p.v<nax os ( mustaJ:o $ ) = 
the upper lip.) 

Zool. : Mystacina tuhrrculata, the sole species 
of the group Myst.ieiiur, n peculiar form ro- 
stricted to New Zealand, where, with Chalino- 
tnberculatns, it represents the Indigeoous 
mammalian fauna. It has the pecu.iar pro- 
perty of folding its wings and rolling up the 
posterior half of the iuterfemora! membrane, 
thus becoming quadrupedal. The claws ol 
the thumbs and toes have cacli a small talon 
projecting from tlm base. Tin? soles of the 
feet and the inferior surface of tho legs are 
manifestly adhesive, and their structure leads 
to the belief that tins species hunts for its 
insect food, not only in the air, but also on 
the branc hes nnd leaves of trees, among which 
its peetilini ities of structure probably enable 
it to walk about with security and ease. {Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1870, )>. 488.) 

mys ta 9i'-nco, s. pi. [Nom. pi. of Mod. Lat 

mystacina (q.v.).) 

Zool. ; A gronp of Emballonuridn*, sub 
family Molossiuui. The tail perforates the 
interleinoral membrane, ami appears on its 
upper surface. Mystacina is tho sole genus. 

ray 3 -ta ed 90tcs, s. pi [MvsTArocrrt.l The 
English form of the scientific name Mystaco- 
ceti (q.v.). 

" Tha Afi/Karocrta api'anr st flrat to be the 

n>o*t!«t*tc|tiIize<l nnd abemoit of the exutcitt Cetaetsa.*' 
— Encyc. Bril. (ed. OtliJ, xv. ”i*a. 

mys ta-eo-96'-ti, s. pi (Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. fivoTa£{muMax) t g. nit. /xvaraxoc (?« n 'Ut .os) 
= the upper lip, and kijto? {kitos) — a sea- 
monster, a huge fish.) 

1. Zool. : The Biilnenoides (Whalebone or 
Baleen Whales), a sub-order of Cetacea. 
Genera, Bahena, Neobahvna, Uaclii.mectcs, 
Megaptera, and Balienoptcra. 

2, PaLront. : The sub-oidcr is represented 
In the early Pliocene, but the species were 
generally smaller than those now existing. 

mjfs-ta-CO leu'-CUS, s. [Gr. MvVrafOnwku:), 
genit* tivtrra* co? {miist<d:o.*) = the upper lip, 
(lie mousUelie, nml A«u*coc {Irukos) = white.] 
Jrhthy.: A genus of Xcuocypridina, from 
Sumatra. 

* mys ta-gSgMte, * mys ta le al, 

n. [Eng. vty tagog{ue) ; -(<?.} Relating or per- 
taining to n mystagogue or mystagogy ; having 
the character of a mystagoguo ; pertaining to 
the interpretation of mysteries. 

** Tb«* mi/tta inglrat llhtinlitatloiit of thv Oroat Ara> 
lwgilo.' —lUgby i th* Bout ; CVmWiuiiim. 

* mys' ta g^gno, 5. [Lat. mystagoyus, from 
Gr. /iw»7Taytoyo? (mustag^gns), from pvarnt 
{mantis) = iniliated in mysteries, ami ayu»yo« 
(fif/iM/ii*) = a leader; ay to (mjo) — to had; Fr. 
viyntugoguf : ItaL mistugogo.) 

1. One who Interprets divine mysteries. 

K0|>lmn muit-ig^gurs tensht It aiiiiuu;«t than 
fiTrAtMt •otirU."— Hnr6orfon Birins Ergot*-**, 
V>k. U.. | 4. 

2. One who keeps church relics and exhibita 
them to strangers. 

* m#8' ta g$fc «. (MvarAnoorR.) The in- 
terpretation of mysteries; tin 1 principles, 
practice, or doctrines of a mystugoguc. 


l>oil, poilt, JtJ^l ; cat, 9c!!, chorus, 9hin, bonvh; go, fccqu ; thin, this; sin, aj ; oxpoct, ^Conophon, o^tst. $r = ir 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -ston = shun ; -tion, -?ton - zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sloua = alius, -bio, -tllo, Ac. = bpl, d^L 
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myster— mythologically 


* m$fs'-ter, 3. [Mister.) 

* mys-teV-I-al, a. [Eng. mystery ; -aL) Con- 
taining a mystery or puzzle ; not easily under- 
etood or solved ; enigmatical. 

•* Beauty and Love, whose story is mytteriaZl.’' 

Ben Jonson : Loves Triumph. 

* mys-ter'-i arch, a. [Gr. fsvtmnpidpxr 
(musteriarchcs), from pvaryptov ( musterion ) = 
a mystery, a ml dEp\oi ( arcko ) = to rule, to 
direct.] One who presides over mysteries. 
[Mystery (1), 6.] 

mys ter’-l ous, cl [Fr. mysterie ux ; from 
Lat. mysterinm = a mystery (q.v.) ; Ital. & 
8 ji. misterioso.) Containing nr of the nature 
of a mystery; not plain to the understand- 
ing ; obscure ; beyond human comprehension ; 
mystic, occult, incomprehensible. 

" Mysterious are His way#, whose power 
Brings forth that uuexpected hour." 

Cotoper : Poetical Ej/istle to Lady Austen. 

m^s-ter'-I-ons-ly, culv. [Eng. mysterious ; 
•Jy.] In a mysterious manner; in a manner 
beyond human comprehension ; mystically, 
allegorically. 

" Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always." Milton: P. L„ ill. 818. 

xnys ter-I-ous-ness, a. [Eng. mysterious; 

*ness.) 

1. The quality or Btate of being mysterious ; 
obscureness ; mysticalness, incomprehensible- 
ness. 

“The unavoidable mysteriousness of the chief arti- 
cle# of the Christian religion." — South : Sermons, 
vol. ill , aer. 6. 

* 2. That which is mysterious or obscure ; a 
mystery. 

* nays' -ter-ize, V.t. [Eng. myster(y) ; -iu.) 
To express iu enigmas. 

“ Mytteriziuo tlielr ensigns, they make the partlealar 
ones of the twelve tribes accummodahle unto the 
twelve signs of the zodiac." — Browne: Vulgar Er- 
rourt, hk. v. f ch. x. 

mys ter-y (1), *mys'-tcr-ie (1), s. [Lat. 

mysterinm, from Gr. pvarypiov (mustcrion) = a 
mystery, from pvcrnjc (musics) = one initiated 
into mysteries ; mvoj ( niuo ) = (1) to close the 
montli or eyes, (2) to initiate into mysteries ; 
Fr. mystere; ItaL mistcrio , mister o ; Sp. mis- 
terio. ] 

1. Something above human comprehension, 
and fitted to inspire a sense of awe ; some- 
thing hidden from human knowledge. 

“ 1 will tell thee the ynystery of the woman and of 
the beast that caiTieth her."— Revelation xvii. 7. 

2. A secret; something carefully and inten- 
tionally hidden from the knowledge of others. 

M You would pluck out the heart of tny mystery."- 
Shake rp. : Hamlet, ill. 3. 

3. An enigma, a puzzle; a riddle; some- 
thing puzzling or hard to understand. 

** There Is a mystery in the soul of state." 

Shakes/i. : Trail us A Crest ida, 111. 3. 

4. The Holy Communion. 

** My duty is to exhort you In the mean season to 
consider the dignity of that holy mystery."— Common 
Prayer ; Communion Service. 

5. (PL): The consecrated elements in the 
Eucharist. 

“ We most heartily thank thee for that thou dost 
vouchsafe to feed us, who have duly received these 
holy mysteries, with the spiritual food of the must 

S irecious Body and Blood of thy Son our Saviour 
CBU3 Christ. —Common Prayer; Communion Service. 

6. (PI) : A term applied amongst the Greeks 
and Homans to contain secret rites and cere- 
monies, only known to and practised by the 
initiated : as, the Eleusinian mysteries . 

*mys -ter-$f (2), * mys’-ter-ie (2), s. [A cor- 
rupt. of Mid. Eng. misfere = a trade, a craft ; 
from O. Fr. meatier (Fr. metier); from l^at. 
miHisterium = service, employment; minister 
— a servant. The proper spelling should be 
mlste/y, or inistere, the y being due to confu- 
sion with mystery (1).] [Mister.] 

1. A trade, an occupation, an employment, 
& profession. 

2. A kind of medieval drama, or dramatic 
composition, the characters and events of 
which were drawn from sacred history. They 
wore totally devoid of invention or plot, fol- 
lowing the sacred narrative or the legends 
tamely and literally. They were also called 
miracle- plays. [Miracle.] The Mysteries were 
succeeded in the sixteenth century by Morali- 
ties, in which we find the first attempts nt 
dramatic art, as they contain some rudiments 
of a plot, and even attempted to delineate 
character and to paint manners. Many of 
these Mysteries still exist. They were played 


by members of the different, crafts or trading 
companies. Thus the collection known as 
the Chester Mysteries were acted in that city 
in the year 1327, and contains “The Fall of 
Lucifer,” acted by the Tanners; “The Crea- 
tion,” by the Drapers ; “ The Last Supper,’’ 
by the Bakera ; “The Resurrection," by the 
Skinners, &c. 1 Morality, 4.] 

mystery-play, s. [Mystery (2), 2.) 

mystic, * my s' -tick, a. & ». [Fr. mystique 
Irom Lat. my.dicus, from Gr. pvtrrtKog ( musti - 
kns)= mystic, from pvcrrric (m)isf&5)=: one ini- 
tiated into mysteries ; Ital. & Sp. mistico.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Hidden from or incomprehensible to 
human knowledge or comprehension ; mys- 
terious, dark, occult, obscure, scciet. 

“ Cared not the Ludye to betray 
Her mudic arts in view of d.iy.* 

Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. tl. 

2. Allegorical, emblematical. 

“Ceremonial law, with all its my file rite# ... to 
many, that hestow the readint* ou it, seem# scarce 
worth It ."—Boyle: Works, ii. 273. 

* 3. Pertaining to the ancient mysteries. 
[Mystery (1 ), 6.] 

4. Of or pertaining to mystics or mysticism. 

B. As subst. : One who is addicted to mys- 
ticism ; a supporter of the doctrine of mystic- 
ism ; specif., one of a religions party which 
arose towards the close of the third century, 
distinguished by their professing pure, sub- 
lime, and perfect devotion. 

"But why before us Protestants produce 
An iudkiu mystic ora Freuch recluse?" 

Costper : Truth . 12k 

mys'-tic-al, * mis- tic-all, * mys'-tic- 
all, a. [Eng. myctic; -a?.] The same as 
Mystic, a. (q.v.). 

“ These thine# are my ft leal and not to bee vnder- 
t tootle but by Thaucthour hlmselfeu”— Gascoigne: Dan 
Bart hot ome we of Bathe. iNote.J 

mystical-theology, 5 . 

Ecclesiol. : That branch of theology which 
deals with personal spiritual experience, and 
leys down rules for the attaiuiuent of a high 
state of contemplatiou. 

mys’-tic-al-ly, * mis’- tic -al- lie, adv. 
[Eng. mystical ; -ly.] In a mystical manner; 
allegorically. 

“ All charactered mystically there." 

Stirling . Domes.day ; The Fifth Hours. 

mys’-tic-al-ness, s. [Eng. mystical ; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being mystical. 

mys’-ti tjLjm, s. [Eng. mystic; -ism; Fr. 
myst icisute. ] 

Thcol. (C Church Hist.: The views of the 
mystics ; specially, that they possessed more 
direct communion with God than did other 
Christians. Individuals have more or less 
held this view in every age of t lie Church. 
The creed of modern mysticism may be found 
in the universally popular Imitation , attri- 
buted to k Kempis ; somewhat less known are 
the poems of Madame Gnyon, translated by 
Co w] ter. The piety breathed in her verse is 
most ardent, though at times the language 
used is more familiar than is usually addressed 
to God. 

mys ti-f l-ca'-tion, a. [Fr.] 

1. The act of mystifying, puzzling, or per- 
plexing. 

2. The state of beiog mystified, pnzzled, or 
perplexed. 

3. That which mystifies, puzzles, or per- 
plexes ; a puzzle, a mystery. 

mys'-ti-fK-catcr, s. [Mystify.] One who 

mystifies, puzzles, or perplexes. 

mys’-ti-fy, v.t. [Lat. mystcrium, and fio, pass. 
of/oc«> = to make.] To involve nr shroud in 
mystery ; to perplex. [Mystery (1).] 

mys-tro-pet-a-li'-nce, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
mystropctalion)'; Lat, fern. pi. adj. suff. -tnce.] 

i?of. .* An order of Rlrizanths parasitic on 
roots. The stem is sheathing, covered by 
imbricated scales ; the flowers in dense heads 
or spikes. They are morcecions, the male 
flowers being on the upper and the female On 
the lower part of the spike. The males are 
one- to three- vnlved ; stamens two (?) ; the 
females a thrce-lobed stigma. Fruit a rounded 
achene. Akin to Balnnophnracea*. Known 
species two, both from South Africa. ( Sir 
Jo$ej>h Hooker £ Prof. Balfour.) 


mys-tro-pet’-ar Ion, a. [Gr. pvarpov (mu* 

fro») = a spoon, aud irtraAov (pelaloti) — * 
leaf, a petal.] 

Bot . : The tvpical genua of tbe order Mystro- 
petalinse (q.v.). 

* my- taoism, 9 . [Gr. pvTaxiapot ( mutaki *- 
mo s) = fondness for the letter m.] 

Rhet. : Too frequent use of the letter »v. 
(Eucyc. Londin.) 

myth, *mythe, s. [Lat. mythos = a fable, a 
myth; Gr. /*v0os (muthos) = anything de- 
livered by word of mouth.] 

1. Literally: 

(1) Gen.: A fiction framed unconsciously, 
not a wilful falsehood. Such nnths srose 
most copiously iu the infancy of nations, but 
they do so yet, especially among young people 
or the uneducated, there being the closest 
analogy between the mind of early man snd 
that of a child or of an untaught persou. 
Every observation of nature, every e\ent in 
human bistory, every attempt to understand 
language tended to the multiplication of 
myths. They have been divided into philo- 
sophical and historical myths, myths of 
observation, nature-myths, & c. 

(2) Spec. : A philosophical myth. Accord- 
ing to George it is the evolving of an imaginary 
fact from an idea, and is to be distinguished 
from legend, which is the evolving of an idea 
from a fact. When the Romans of the Au- 
gustan times, out of the idea how their polity 
arose, created the uairative of ./Eneas, his 
misfortunes, his wanderings, and his settle- 
ment in Italy, they framed a myth ; when 
real historic facts become embellished by 
fiction, they are legendary. 

“ Most of the Hottentot myths are solar or ceiestlaL’ 
—Max Muller: Science of JCeligion (1862). p. 280. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any statement partly or wholly fabulous. 

(2) A euphemism for a falsehood. 

(3) A person or thing which does not exist: 
as, He is a myth. 

myth'-ic, myth'-lc-al, a. [Eng. myth ; -ic, 

-ical; Fr. mythiqur.] 

1. Lit. : Of or belonging to myths in the 
literal sense. 

2. Fig. : Of or belonging to fabulous narra- 
tions or falsehoods. 

myth'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. mythical ; - ly .] 
In a mythical manner; by means of myths or 
mythical fables. 

myth 1 -CO-, pref. [Mythic.] (For definition 
see compound.) 

mythico-historical, o. Partly mythi- 
cal and partly historical; partaking of the 
nature both of myth and of history. 

“ This expedition is properly nn example of mythlco - 
Jitutorical usrnit ive. "—Lcwu: Cred. Early Roman Hist. 
(1855), iL 508. 

my-thog'-ra-pher, s. [Gr. pvBot (viuthos) 
= a fable, a* myth, and ypdfiui (graphic) — to 
write.] One who writes myths ; one who 
narrates myths, fables, or legends. 

** The stAtnes of Msrs aih! Venus hsil heen copied 
from Fuigeiitius, Boccucio's favourite mythograuher 
— War ton ; Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol. L ( Addenda.) 

* myth o clas -tic, a. [Gr. pvBoc ( muthos ) 
= a fable, and /cAcio-r^s (klastcs) = n breaker ; 
<cAoo) (kind) = to break.] Destroying faith in 
myths and legends. 

“iu this mythoctastic use.”— Spectator, Oct. IS, 188L 

my-thol’-6-ger, s. [Gr. pv9o\6yos (mutholo- 
gos) — dealing in fables.] [Mythology.] The 
same as M ytholooist (q.v.). 

* myth- 6 -Id’- gi- an, $. [Eog. mythology; 
-a a.] A mytholngist. 

myth-o log'-ic-al, 4 myth-o-log'-ic, a. 

[Gr. juwtfoAoyocos ( uiuthologikos ), from *iv0o- 
Aoyto ( muthologia ) = mythology (q.v.).] Per- 
taining or relating to mythology; containing 
or of the nature of a myth ; fabulous, mythi- 
cal, legendary. 

“ And t.oisjht At schools much mytholagic stuff. 

But sound religion sparingly enough. 

Cotcper: Tirocinium, 197. 

rnyth-o-log'-ic-al-ly, ndv. [Eng. mythiy 
logical ; -ly.] In a mythological manner ; ac- 
cording to mythology ; by the use of myths. 

"An ess-iy . . . philosophically, mythologically, and 
emblematically otfered."— Wood : Athenae Oxou., voL 
iL ; Basset Jones. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, air, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, v/or^, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ee = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw, 
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iny-t hoi -6-gist, a. IKng. mytholog(y) ; -fcf.) 
One wiio ts vl'DiwI in mythology; one who 
writes or discourses on mythology, 

t my-thol -6 gize. v.i. (Eng. mythology); 
•ize.) To relate or discourse on mythology or 
fabulous history. (Saturday Review, Nov. 10, 
1S^>3, p. 007.) 

* myth 1 - o-logue, *. (Mytholoov.) A myth 

or table invented for a purpose. 

we iu t consider tiU lm*to»y of the Fftll »n 
excellcut myihiyloju*/' —OedUrt Tram. Bib. 9 . (1'ief.J 

my-thor-o-lrjr, s. (Fr. mythologie, from Lat. 
mytholo jin ; Ur. fivOohiryiu (mutiioloyia), front 
pvOoi (muthos) = a fable, ami Aoyo? (logos) = a 
word, a discourse ; A<yw (lego) — to tell.) 

1. Gen. : The science of myths or legends ; 
that branch of science which investigates the 
meaning nf myths, and the relationship be- 
tween tha myths of different countries or 
peoples ; 0 treatise oil myths. 

“ i'.irt* of nijutAolo^nrerclicioiiB, parts of mythology 
arr> hitUorical, l>nrt* ot myth-Boyn avo poetical. but my* 
thrtcwv nj « wbolo l» neither religion nor history, nor 
philosophy, nor poetry. It comprehends nil these to- 
lather under th.it iwcnlUr form of expression which 
is natund nud Intclllglhle nt » certain stnsje. or nt 
certain recurring stages iu tbo development of thought 
and *i*eech. hut which, niter Incoming traditional, 
become* frequently unnnturil nml unintelligible.'— 
Max ifiil/er . .Science 0 / Religion, pj». 2.V2, 2.S3. 

2. Spec.: A system of myths or fables In 
•which are embodied the beliefs of a people 
concerning their origin, deities, heroes, Ac. 

•* What we call a religion differs from mythology in 
the sirno way na a civilized et-ito does from ft ssvftge 
tribe Soyce : Comparative Philology (18741. p.20o. 

Tf Comparative mythology: The comparison 
of the mythologies of all nations. Professor 
Sayce considers that it is hut a branch of the 
aeiencc of language. Mythology, he says, is 
founded on words, and the history, therefore, 
of words must explain ita external side, which 
Is its most important one. The religious iu- 
etinct will explain the internal one. 

* myth'-o-plasm, a. [Or. #iG0o* (muthos) = 
a Jable, and 'nhaafia (rdo-mo) = anything 
moulded, a Action ; n\a aooj (plasso) = to 
mould.) A narration of mere fable. 

* mytho-pco ic, * myth d-po et’ -Tc, a. 

I Ur. nvflaTrotoc (muthapoia*) = making legends 
or fables : pvOox (muthos) = a fable, and nWw 
(poico) = to make.) Myth-making ; suggest- 
ing or giving rise to myths. 

“These mythical gen-fthxdes ... do not belong to 
the earliest mythopaic ftgcaT — Co*: Introd. to JJytha. 
logy, p. 37. 

t myth-o -po-o'-sls, s. (Gr. ^vOo* (muthos) — 
a myth, and irotqcrif (poiesis) = & making.) The 
growth nf myths. 

“ It Is ill lteeniti* with the Principles of .Vvthoponh 
thnt Cnly pso's land . . . should ho fn the midst of l ho 
ecu.'— h'eary . Outlines of Primitive Belief, j*. 32). 
(Note 3-1 

my til'-i dro, n. pi (Lat. myti/(us) = a aea- 
niuaael ; feni. pi. adj. aulf. -idra.} 

1. Zool : Mussels ; « family of Conchiferous 
Molluscs, division Asiphonida; ahell, oval 
and eqnivalve; edges closely fitting, ligament 
Interna!, hinge edentulous. The Mytilklre are 
mostly marine, and attached by a byssus. 
Chief genera, Mytilus, Modiolus, Litliodoiuus, 
and Dreisscna. 

2. Palennt . : The family is Paheozolc, aome 
members being from the Lower Silurian, others 
from the Coal Measures and the Permian. 

my tll-itc, s. [Lat. myft7(t«); Eug. stiff. -He 

(pakeont), ) 

Geol : A fossil ahell of the genus Mytilus. 

my' tf loid, s, & a. [Lat. mytilus (q.v.), and 
Ur. <lio? (cidos) = form, resent blauco.) 

A. As substantive : 

Zool : An individual of the family Mytilldie. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the MytiUdie. 

“A mytUoUi ■hell."— UeoL Mag., 1880, p. 415. 

flay tllus, *. [Lat., from Cr. uvtv\o<; (mutuloa) 
— Mytilus edul is. (See def.).J 

1. Zool. : True Mussel ; the typical genus of 
the family Mylilldiu (q.v.). Slndl, wedge- 
shaped, iimbones at end ; It moots itself to 
piles and stones by a strong ami conrse bys- 
aus World-wide In distribution . seventy 
recent species have been described. Mytilus 
edulis is the Common Sea Mussel (q.v.). 
Horace (Bat., il. 4, 27) (if mytilus be not n inis, 
reading for mug i! us), attributes purgative 

D ualities to It, nml it Is mentioned by Martial 
, ii. GO) ns far Inferior to thu oyster. 


2. Pcdceont. ; Apparently cauio Into exist- 
ence iu Permian limes. 

myx-a-mce bse, s. pi [Gr. (muxa) = 
mucus, and Mod. Lat. anw:k.j 
Zool: A uame given to Myxomycet® In a 
certain stage of development. 

myx' I ne,i. [Gr.>n/£u'o«(mRxfno8) = a smooth 
sea-llsli, a filinr-lisli.) 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
My\inid;e(q.v.) There is one external branch- 
ial aperture on each side of the abdomen, 
leading by six ducts to six branchial sacs. 
Thrcu species are known, from the North 
Atlantic, Japan, and the Straits of Magellan. 
Jlyxine descends to a depth of 345 fathoms, 
and is generally met with in the Norwegian 
fjords at 70 fathoms, sometimes in great 
abundance. (Gunther.) 

my^c-in'-i-dnc, s. pi [Mod. Lat. myxin(e) ; 
Lat. fern. adj. sull". -idee.) 

Tchthy. : A family of cyclostomatous fishes, 
with two genera, Myxinc and Bdellostoma. 
The tislica nr this family are popularly known 
os llng-llsh, Glutinous Hags, or Borers ; they 
ore marine, and their distribution is similar to 
that of the Gadidae, in the abdominal cavity 
of which they are frequently found buried. 
They secrete an immense quantity of glutin- 
ous slime, and are considered by the fisher- 
men as a great nuisance, as they seriously 
damage the fisheries where they abound, 

myx'-m-oid, s. [Moil. Lat. myxinc, sod Gr. 
«!3o? (eidos)= form.) 

Ichthy. (PI): The family Myxinhhe (q.v.). 
(lluxley: Introd. to Class. Anim ., p. 04.) 

myx-o-gas'-tres, s. pi [Gr. nC£a (mux a) = 
mucus, sliine, and ydcrryp ( gastcr ) = the belly.) 

Hot. : A sub-order of Kimgals, order Gastero- 
niycet es. There is a mucilaginous matrix, from 
which arise sac-like dehiscent peridia, emit- 
ting an often reticulated, filamentous struc- 
ture, bearing apores. They grow on the bark 
of trees, on leaves, or on the ground. There 
are four sections : Ti ichiacel, Stemonitei, Phy- 
aarei, and ^Ethalinei. 

xnyx-o gas’-trous, a. [Myxogastr^.J Of 

or pertaining to the Myxogastrea (q.v.). 

myx o-my-^e' toe, myx o my-^o'-tes, 

s. pi. [Gr. piC^a (muxa) = mucus, and 
(mukes) = a fungus.) 

Bo t. : A douhtful order of Fungal9. Alone 
among plants they have three cells, without a 
cell wall, in their vegetative period, and not 
combined into a tissue. They live on decay- 
ing animal and vegetable substances. (Thoml.) 

myx 6 my-96'-tou3, a. [Myxomyceta] Of 
or peitainiag to the Myxomycetae (q.v.). 

myx'-OD, S. (Lat. from Gr. /xiJfwv (muaroa) = 
a fish, ^uppnscil bv Cuvier to be either Mns- 
Ida tricirrhatus or (tad us lota, the turbot.) 
Ichthy. : (For dcf. see ctym.). 

myx-6-pod, S. [Gr. nvfa (mum) = muens, 
slime, and ttovs (pons), gen it. jro5o? (podos) = 
a foot.] 

Zool. (PI) : According to Huxley, a division 
of the Protozoa (q.v.). [Uiiizopoda.) 

'• It will l>e con v*>nlriit to dlitlr>kO>l*b those Protozoa 
wht h iK)-*r.*<4 ihoijiU«|KmIIiv ns Myzopodx. H uxl « v ; 
A nut. Invert. Animal*, jx 7«. 

mSnc-op'-o-da, ». pi. (Mvxopod.) 

myx 6 8p6n -gx ro, ». pi (Gr. pv$a. (nu«u) 
= mucus, and Tuoyyia. (sponggiu) = a sponge.) 

Zool. : An order of Snongiie (q.v.), contain- 
ing soft sponge In winch the skeleton Is 
absent. According to lluxley, it only con- 
tains the family II alisarcid.T, with the single 
genus Ilallsarca, Other authorities make it 
include also the family Chondrosiadic. 

m yx - 6 s '- 1 6 - m um, my - zos' to - mum, 
my-zos -to-ma, s. [Gr. (muxa) = 
alimc, and <rro^« (atf>mn)=: the month.) 

Zool. : A genua of parasites infesting the 
Con 1 at u he. [Mvzohtomk.] 

Mctjichnlkoir rc«r\ril» Myto»tomum ft [wnultio 
form of ft |Milyihn'tou» Huxley : .in.it. /n- 

rert. Animal*, ji. 02A, 

m^x / -iis, s. (Gr. fiv£a = mnciis, Hllmo.) 

Tchthy.: A genus of Mugllbbr, dltlerlng 
only from the typical genus In having the 
teeth more distinct. 


my zorn c la, *. (Gr. /ii/fw (muxS) = to 
suck, and (m<(i)= honey.) 

UriuiA. : The typical geuus ot the anb-family 
Jlyzoiaelina:. 

my-zo mo-li -nne, s. pi. [31od. r^it. my:omr 
el(u); Lat. fern. pi. oilj. suff. 

Ornith. : lfouey-crccpei’s ; a sub-family of 
MfliphagidtP (llouey-eaters). (Duilas.) 

my zo-stom e,s. (Myxortomum.) 

Zool : Any individual of the genus Myx 
Btonmm. 

“The mytottomet resemble trenifttode worms, bu*. 
they he vo *yni metrical apijciidn*:e». Mid are covered 
with vibratory cilljs.*— Pan Bencden: Animal Part* 
tile*, (1. Cl 


K. 

Ne The fourteentli letter and the eleventh con- 
sonant in the English alphabet, ltisadoo- 
tal nasal, and is lormed by placing the tip 
of the tongue against or close to the root of 
the upper teeth, aud emitting a voiced sound 
through the nose. Its ordinary sound is that 
heart! in not, ton, done, &c., but before gut- 
turals, as g or k, it lias a guttural nasal sound, 
almost equivalent to ng, as in sink, link, fin- 
ger, sinff, song, Ac. When, however, the gut- 
turals helong to a different syllable the n 
generally retains its ordinary sound, as in con- 
gratulate, engage, engine, Ac. .V final after m 
is silent, as in autumn, hymn, condemn, Ac. 
When preceded by g, k, m, and p ot the be- 
gining of a word, the n alone is sounded, as in 
gnaw, kncnv, mnemonics, pneumatic, Ac. S is 
always sounded before initial rt, as in show. 
At the end of a word or syllable » may be fol- 
lowed by d, t, k (with g it forms a single 
sound, as stated above), s, sh, z, or their equi- 
valents, all of which are sounded distinctly. 
In the oldest English n was lost before /, th, 
and s, the vowel Wing lengthened in conse- 
quence, as goose (= gons), Ger. gans (Gander), 
tooth (= touth), Goth, tunthus. From many 
adverbs and prepositions 11 lias disappeared, 
as beside = A.S. bisidan ; before — A.S. brforan ; 
within = A. 8. withinnan. It lias also been 
lost in other words, as ell = A. 8. eln ; eve = 
A.S. cefen; eleven — A.S. emlleof ; milt = 
A.S. 7 nylen (miln). N is found intiusive in 
several words, as in nightingale = A.S. nichte- 
gale ; messenger = Mid. Eng. mc&snjcr (0. Fr. 
THMSOjicr); poa5enj7fr = Mid. Eng. passager(0. 
Fr. passagier) ; scavenger , originally scavagcr. 
A final n has been adiled in a few cases, as 
bittern — Mid. Kng. butore, Fr. but or ; marten 
=Mid. Eng. mearth. As a final, 7i has in many 
cases been strengthened by d or /, as in tyrant , 
sound, thunder, Ac. A T has been replaced by m 
in smack = A.S. snoce (boat); hemp = A.S. 
hanep; tempt = Fr. tenter ; rvlium = Fr. velin ; 
comfort — O. Fr. confort, Lat. conforto, Ac. It 
has become l in flannel, formerly flannen. An 
initial n is in several Citses found prefixed to 
a word which proncrly begins with a vowel ; 
this is probably due to the final n of mine 
(min) or an : thus an ewt, an ekename, mins 
uncle, became respectively, a nnct, a nick- 
name, my nuncle. On the other hand an ini- 
tial n has iu nmi'V cjiscs lieen dropped from 
tiie word, aud become attached to the article 
a preceding : as, an adder , an apron, an au- 
ger, oh umpire, an orange , for a nadder, a 
rtoprtm, a nanger, a numpire, a norangc, Ac. 

N. As a symbol is used : 

1. As a numeral for POO, ami with a dash 
over it (X) for fi,000. 

2 . In chemistry for the clement nitrogen. 

N. As an initial is used for North as la 
chnrta N. by E. = Ninth by East ; N.B. = 
North Britain ; for I-atiii ii ota, as N.B. = nom 
/iriie = mnrk or note carefully ; for noUry, u 
N. P. = Notary Public. 

A*, or M. : The most |*rolial»le explanation 
of these is that N = A’ouirn, and that Hamm 
for one person, or .VoniLm for several |H*rsons, 
was expressed by /i, t 'el ; tho double 

lwdng afterwanls corrupted Into . 
(Phtnt : Annotated Cyiamon Prayer.) 

no, nao, ode. f Scotch A Prov. Kng. for m 
(q.v.).) No, not. 

nftb, s. (led. riofiM = a knot ; cf. A.*nop, knah, 
k op, md>.) 


USil, \>6$; poiit, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, t>onQh ; go. £em ; thin, this: sin. a 5: expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 

-clan, -tlon = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -Uon. -§ion => zhun. -clous, -Uous, -sloua = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = bcl. <K>L 
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nab— naiad 


L Ordinary Language: 

1, The top or suniiuit of a rock or moun- 
tain ; a rising ground. 

•‘Just turn till# nab of heath." — E- BrontS: ITu/Aer- 
inj /flights, ch. xxL 

• 2. A hat. 

«T11 keep oo my nab.’—Farqubar : Recruiting 
Officer, il. 

IL Technically: 

1. Ftrr-nrmj ; The cock of a gun-lock. 

2. Locksmith. : The keeper of a door-lock. 

* nab cheat, s. A cap, a hat. 

•» Thu* we throw up our nab-cheats, first for Joy." 

Beavtn. * Flet. : Beggar's Bush, ii. L 

IlHb, v.t. [Sw. nappa; Dut. nappe — to catch.] 
To catch suddenly or unexpectedly ; to seize 
with a sudden grasp. 

nSb -a-lus, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Lot. : A genus of composites, sometimes 
made a synonym of Prenantbes. The roots 
of Nabaliis albus, N. altissimus , A r . virgatus , 
&c., are popularly called rattlesnake roots. 
The leaves are applied externally to the wound 
made by a rattlesnake’s fangs, while the juice, 
boiled in milk, is administered by the mouth. 
The remedy is by no means infallible. 

* n&bbe, s. [See def.] A contraction for 
ne abbe = have not. 

n&b* by, [Etvm. doubtful.] A fisherman’s 
boat, a yawl. (Ogilvie.) 

na-bee’, s. [Native name.) The same as Bik 
fa.v.). 

na bit, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Pulverized 
sugar-candy. 

H&b’-l5ck, s . [Niblick.] 

na -bob, * no-bobb, S. [Hind, nawcab, pL 
of ndib = a vicegerent, a deputy, a nabob. 1 
A popular name formerly much used, with a 
touch of contempt, for an Englishman, espe- 
cially an English merchant, who had made a 
fortune in India, and returned to spend it in 
his own conntry. 

"A cry much resembling the cry which, aeveoty or 
eighty year* Uter. was raised against the F.ogiish 
nabobs. — Macaulay: BUt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

* na'-bSb-ber-y, s . [Eng. nabob ; -cry.] The 
class of nabobs. 

“ He reminds me of * nabob. Nabobbery itself."— 
Savage: R. Stedlicott, bk. II. ch. x. 

* na’ -bob-ess, s. [Eng. nabob ; -«ss.] A female 
nabob ; the wife of a nabob. 

“There ire few nabobs ami nabobesses In thl* 
country."— Walpole: Letters, iii. 375. 

n&O'-a-r&t, s. (Fr., from Sp. nacarada, from 
nacar = mother-of-pearl.] (Nacre.) 

1. A pale red colour with an orange tint. 

2. Fine linen or crape dyed of a pale red 
colour. 

nach -laut (ch guttural, an as ofr), s. [Ger. 
= after - aound : nach = after, aud laut = 

aound.] 

Philol. : The second element in a diphthong, 
or in a diphthongal sound, as in that which a 
often has. 

nacht-horn (Ch guttural), a. [Ger. = night- 
horn.] 

Music: An organ stop consisting of stopped 
wood pipes of a moderately large scale, the 
tone or which is somewhat like that of a horn. 

* nac'-kcr (1), s. [Nacre.] 

* nac’-kcr (2), s . (Knacker.) 

na co dar', a. [Arab.] The captain of an 
Arab vessel. 

na’-cre (cro as ker), s. (Fr., from Pers. 
nakar ; Sp. nacar.] Mother-of-pearl (q.v.). 
“The VAluahle pearls of commerce Are a more com- 
pact nuil finer kind of itacr*"— Owen: Anat. Inverte- 
brates, p. 287. 

Ba-crc OUS, a. [Eng. nacre; -ous. ] 

1. Ord. 1 m ng. : Consisting of mother-of- 
pearl ; resembling mother-of-pearl. 

2. Zool. : A tenn applied to, one of the 
three principal varieties or shells. Nacreous 
shells have a peculiar lustre, which is due to 
the minute undulations of the edges of alter- 
nate layers of carbonate of lime and mem- 
brane. ( Nicholson .) 

na crlte, s. [Fr. no. ere = mother-of-pearl ; 
auff. -ite (Min.).] 


Mineralogy : 

1. A talc-like mineral, occurring in amall 
mammillai'y groups of folia, at Brand, near 
Freiberg, Saxony. Crystallization orthorhom- 
bic ; soft; colour, cream- white ; lustre, pearly ; 
compos., a hydrated silicate of alumina; 
closely related to, if not identical with, Kao- 
lioite (q.v.). 

2. A green muscovite (q.v.), found at Unity, 
Maine. 

* 3. A name formerly used by mineralogists 
to designate the minute inica-like scales (of 
which the true nature was then tinceitain) 
found distributed through many rocks. These 
are now shown to belong mostly to the mica 
group. 

na’-dab, s. (Pers.) The high-priest of tba 
Persians. 

*nadde, $. [See def.) A contraction for 
ne hadde = had not. 

" He nadde no won ode, war thorn he sscdde an drop 
blod. * Robert of Gloucester, p. 360. 

na’-dir, * na-dlre, s. (Arab, uodnt’s ‘saint 
(or simply nazir) = the point of the sky oppo- 
site the zenith: nazir = alike, corresponding 
to ; as' samt = the azimuth.) 

L Literally: 

1. The point of the heavens or lower hemi- 
sphere directly opposite to the zenitb ; the 
point directly under where we stand. 

* 2. The point of the zodiac opposite to 
that in which the sun is situate. 

"The nndire of the son is thllkodsyra y» lsoppoayt® 
to the degree of the »ou in the xxih. •igue.’— Chaucer . 
Of the Attrolabie. 

IL Fig. : The lowest point or stage ; the 
point or time of greatest depression. 

na -dor-lte, s. [From Djebel-Nador, where 
found ; sutf. -ite (if in.).] 

Min.: A rare mineral, occurring in flattened 
tabular, or somewhat lenticular, crystals. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic ; hardness, 3 ; 
sp. gr. 7 '02 ; lustre, resinous to adamantine ; 
colour, smoky-brown to brownish-yellow ; 
streak, yellow; translucent. Compos. : anoxy- 
chlori la of lead and antimony, the analyses 
of which appear to correspond to the formula 
Sb0 3 PbO + PbCl. From Constantine, Algiers. 

naes um’-ifce, s . [From Nfesum, Sweden, 
where found ; auff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A chalk-white amorphous substance, 
consisting essentially of a silicate of alumina 
and lime, with 4-39 per cent, of water. Near 
Fahlunite (q.v.) in composition. 

nae-thihg, s. [Nothinq.] 

* nasve, * neve, s. [Lat. nctmis = a spot. ; Fr. 
neve.] A n<evus ; a spot or blemish on the 
skin. [Novi's.] 

•*So uiAuy spots. Ilk® nceves, our Veuus soil?" 

Dry den l'/x>n tR» lirath of Lord Bastings. 

* nee' vase. a. [Eng. na’i<e) ; -ose.] Spotted, 
freckled. 

nse-vus (pi. nas-vi), *. (Lat. = a spot.] 
PhysioL : A vascular tumour of connective 
tissue, containing blood in its sponge-like 
meshes. Nsevi are occasionally malignant— 
e.g., as in the orbital region ; but are foimd 
mostly in the adipose tissue. 

nasvus-maternus, s. 

Physiol. : A mother’s mark ; a mark on the 
skin from birth, the effect, as is said, of the 
mother's longing for or aversion to particular 
objects, or of some accidental occurrence 
affecting her own person during pregnancy. 

n&fe, naff, naft, (Etym. doubtful.] A 
kind of tufted seabird. 

n&g, * nagge, s. [O. Dut. negghe, negge, from 

O. Dan. neycn, negen = to neigh.] 

L A small horse ; a horse of any kind. 

" "Tis like the forced Knit of a ehuftlmg ntvjff 

Bhaketp. : \ Be ary /»*., liL L 

* 2. A term of contempt for a woman of 
loose character. 

“ Yon rilkAudred nay of E^yyt . . . 
Hoists sails ami flics." 

Stuikesp. : A ntony & Cleopatra, liL 10. 

nag, v.t. & t. [Sw. nagga = to nibble, to peck ; 
Dan. nage ; I cel. nnga — to gnaw (q.v.).] 

A* Trans. : To find fault with constantly; 
to scold continually ; to be continually pes- 
tering with complaints or fault-finding. 

"Which describes Apues as having 'nigged' the 
painter to death.*’— Athenttum, Fell. 25, 18S2. 


B. Intrans. : To be continually finding 
fault or scolding. 

" Forgive me fur nagging ; I Am bat & woman."— 
Reads ; CloUter k B earth, ch. xcvii. 

pa'-ga, nag, a. & $. [Mahratta, &c. naga{ 
Hiod. nag. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. A term applied to an ancient race who 
lovaded India about the sixth century a.c. 

2. A term applied to a number of tribes 
living on the borders of Assam, Munnipoor, 
and Burraah. 

B. As substantive : 

L A member of one of Ihe Naga tribes. 

2. A class of mendicants in Hindustan, 
going naked and carrying arms. 

3. in Hindu mythology, a deified aerpent, 
spec., the cobra (q.v.). 

na'-gel-flue, na’-gel-fluh, s. [Ger. nagel 
= a nail, and O. Ger. Jluh — a rock.] 

Geol. : The conglomerate of the molasse in 
Switzerland. It has pebbles derived from the 
granite, studding it like nail-heads. It is 
sometimes six thousand, iT not even eight thou- 
sand, feet thick. It is very conspicuous on 
the Rigid, and in the neighbourhood of Lu- 
cerne, as well as in the Speer, near Wesm. 
The lower part of it, containing terrestrial 
plants, fluviatile shells, and the bones of ex- 
tinct land quadrupeds is considered by Escher 
as a fresh-water formation ; the upper part 
contains marine shells. Sir Charles Lyell 
considered the lower part at least Miocene, 
and the upper part perhaps Pliocene. ( Quar . 
Journ. Geol. Soc. t v. 22S; vi. p. Ii.) 

* nag'-gon, s. [Xao, a.) A familiar terra for 
a horse. 

n&g'-gy, a. [Eng. nag, v. ; -y.) Inclined to 
nag or scold. 

na’-gor, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Antilope redunca. (Bujfon (ed. Wood), 
viii. 186.) 

tt&g-yag^ite, *• [From Nagyag. Transyl- 
vania, where first found ; suff. -ife (A/in.).j 
Min. : A rare mineral, occurring as crystals, 
granular, or foliated. Crystallization, probably 
orthorhombic; hardness, 1 to 1*5 ; ap. gr. 
6‘S5 to 7*2 ; lustre, metallic, spleodent, but 
becoming dull on exposure ; streak and colour 
blackish lead-gray; opaque, aectile, flexible; 
Compos. : somewhat variable, but it appears to 
be essentially a sulpho-telluride of lead and 
gold, with occasionally small amounts of anti- 
mony and copper. Found, associated with 
gold, in Transylvania, and subsequently in 
tbe United States. 

nah'-leh, s. (Arab.) 

Bot. : The date-palm, Phoenix dactylifera. 

Na'-hum, 5 . [neb. ciro (Nachhum) = com- 
fort, consolation ; from CHD (nicftfam)= to bo 
comforted; Gr. Naov/x (.Yaoum).] 

1. Script . Biog. : A prophet called the Elkosh- 
iLe, from Elkosh where he was born or where 
he laboured ; but whether it was in Galilee or 
in Assyria hss not been determined : the time 
when he flourished is also uncertain. The 
most probable opinion is that his prophecies 
were spoken in the reign of Hezekiah a short 
time after Sennacherib’s invasion. In ii. 2 
there seems to be an allusion to the captivity 
of the Ten Tribes which took place in that 
reign. 

2. Old Test. Canon : The seventh of the 
Minor Prophets : i.e., of the minor books of 
prophecy. The theme is “The burden of 
Nineveh,’’ the utter destruction of which is 
predicted, the reference probably being to its 
capture by the combined forces of the Medes 
and Chaldeans about 625 b.c. Nahum i. 15 
closely resembles Isa. Iii. 7. The style of the 
book has been highly commended, and its 
canonical authority lias never been doubted. 

na’-ia (i as y), s. (N a j a. ] 

nal’-ad, na' id, s. [Lat. naias (genit. 7taia- 
rfis), from Gr. i/atd? (naias), genit. raia'So* 
(naiados) = a water-nymph, from vd<* ( nao ) = 
to flow; Fr. naiade; Ttal. najade Sp. nayade .] 
1. Gr. (f Rom. Myth . : A water-nymph ; one 
of a number of female deities who presided 
over fountains, rivers, brooks, &c. The num- 
ber of these goddesses was indefinite. In his 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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Georgies (iv.) Virgil enumerates sixteen ; anil 
Uviil. in his Elegira (iii. 04), speaks of at least 
one hundred In the river Anio. The most 
l>eautiful of the naiads is said to have been 
„£gle ; and, according to lloiner, mauy of the 
old Greek heroes were the oilspring of these 
deities, who are represented as beautiful wo* 
men, having their heads crowned with rushes, 
and reclining against urns from which water 
is flowing. 

2. Bot. (PL): The English name given by 
Llndley to the order Nniadfreeae (q.v.). 

3. Zool. : One of the Uoiomdre. 

nai ad a'- 9^- oe, s. pi. [Lat naias, genit. 
naiad(is ) ; fem. pi. aiJJ. su IF. -acea:.] 

Bot. : An order of Endogeos, alliance 11 y- 
drales. It consists of plants living in fresh 
or salt water, the leaves, which are very cel- 
lular, have parallel veins and membranous 
interpetiolar stipules. Flowers small, often 
in terminal spikes ; the perianth generally 
of two or four pieces, deciduous or wanting ; 
stamens definite, hypogynous ; stigma simple ; 
ovaries, one or more, superior ; ovule oblong, 
erect, or pendulous ; fruit dry, ooe-celled, 
one-seeded. The Namdacese are of low orgaoi- 
ration. Found in temperate and tropical 
countries. There are nine known genera, and 
sixteen apeciea. 

nai ad es, s. pi. [Lat. pi. of naias = a naiad 

(q.V.).j ? 

1. Gr. £ Rom. Antiq. : [Naiad, 1]. 

2. Bot.: Jussieu’a name for the order now 
called Naindace® (q.v.). 

3. Zool. : Lamarck’s name for the Uaionid® 
(q.v.). 

na iant (1 as y), a. [Fr.J 

Her. : The same as X a vast (q.v.). 

naT-iis, na jus, s. [Naiad.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Na(a- 
daeese. It has submerged liuear leaves, uni- 
aexnal flowers, males membranous in apathea 
with one stamen and a four-celled anther; 
females naked. Fruit a small drupe, with one 
seed. Eight are known : one, Arties fexilis, 
British, 13 found at the bottom of lakes in 
Galway. 

oa'-ick, «. [Naik.] 

na 1 dse, na id'-i doe, s. pi. [Lat. tu^is), 
01 genit. naid(is); fem. pi. adj. sntf. -ida*.] 

Zool. : A genus of Oligochaeta, division Oli- 
goeha ta Liinicola. Chief genera : Xais, Aulo- 
phorus, Cluetogastcr, and Luinbriculus. Be- 
fore they nttaiu maturity reproduction is 
asexual. 

Ha id’ i doe, s. pi. [Lat. naw, genit naid(is); 
fem. pi. adj. aulf. -idee.] [Naid.k.] 

na if, a. [Fr.] [Naive.] 

t 1. Ord. Lang. : Frank, ingenuous, artless, 
naive, 

2. Jewell. : Applied to jewels which have a 
natural lustre without being cut. 

naig, s . [Nao, «.] (Scotch.) 

na' ik, na’-ick, na ique (quo as k), s. 

[Hind.] A sepoy corporal, ranking next to 
the huvlldar or sergeant. 

nail, * nnyl, * nayle, [A.S. iurgel ; eogn. 
with Dut nagd ; Icel. nagl = the human nail ; 
luigli = a epike, a peg; Dan. nuglc; Sw. 
na gel ; Goth. * nngls ; Ger. nagel ; Lilli, nagas 
=■ a claw, a nail ; Buss, nogote = a nail ; Sansc. 
nakha = a nail of the finger or toe : Lat. un- 
guis; Gr. oevf (onux); Gael, & Ir. ionga ; 
Wei. euiiu.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . In tlio same sense os 11. 1 . 

2. A sharp, narrow piece of metal for at- 
taching objects by driving it into or through 
them. It diflera from a apike or a tack in 
being smaller than one and larger tlmn the 
other; from a screw' in that the latter is not 
driven but twisted Into ihe wood; from a 
brad in having a head, while the brad has but 
• spur. Nails are assorted ns to : 

(1) Purpose: ns lmrdlc, pail, fencing, slat- 
ing. Ac. 

(2) Form of the heads: aa rose, clasp, 
diamond, countersunk, Ac. 

(3) Form of points ; as flat, sharp, spear, 
clinch. 


(4) Thickness: aa fine, bastard, strong. 

(5) Size: from li-lb to 40-lbs. ; that is, 1,000 
nalla of a given size will weigh so many 
pounds, as ten-]K>und nails, whence, by rever- 
sion to the original meaning of the Word 
penny, ten-penny nails. 

(6) Material ; ns copper, galvanized, Ac. 

(7) Mode of manufacture : as wrought, cut, 
cast. 

• 3. A spike. (Chaucer: C. T., 6,35*1.) 

4. A. stud or boss. (Pope: Sandyss Ghost.) 

5, A measure of length, equal to iuebes 
or ^ of a yard. 

G. A stamping instrument. 

II. Technically: 

1. Comp. Anat. : The terminal homy ap- 
pendage of the human lingers and toes. The 
extremity is the apex, the opposite eod the 
root or base, and the while part uear the 
base the lunula or half. The term is also 
used of similar appendages in the mouern 
Fri mates (q.v.). Nails are a special form of 
ihe epidermis, and are homologous with the 
hoofs and claws of the lower animals. 

2. Blasting : A taper copper rod used in 
tamping, to make a hole by which the fuse or 
train may reach the charge. 

*| (1) On the vnil : On the spot; at once; 
without delay : as, To pay money on the nail. 

(2) To hit the nail on the head: To hit upon 
the true facts of a case ; to discover the true 
remedy for or cause of anything. 

nail-ball, s. 

Ordn. : A11 iron ball with a tail -pin pro- 
jecting from it, to keep it from turning in the 
bore of the piece. 

nail-brush, s. A email brush for clean- 
ing the finger-nails. 

nail clincher, s. A blacksmith's tool 
for clinehing the point end of a nail, or what 
remains of it, against the hoof. 

nail file, s. A small, flat, single-cut file 
for trimming the finger-nails. 

nail-head, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The head of a nail. 

2. Arch. : Nail-headed moulding (q.v.). 

Nail-head tool : 

Iron-turning : A lathe-tool having a circular 
expansion with a sharp edge, causing it to 
resemble in some degree a nail-head. One 
edge is supported on the rest, and the other is 
applied to the work to be turned. 

nail headed, a. Shaped ao as to re- 
semble the head of a nail. 

Nail-headed Characters: The same as Arrow- 
headed characters (q.v.). 

Nail-headed Moulding: 

Arch. : A speciea of moulding enminon in 
Norman architecture, and so named from the 



resemblance of tlio series of projections of 
which it is composed to the liemls of nails. 

nail-plate, s. Sheet-Iron in etrips for 
cutting nails from. 

Nail-plate Shears: A machine for cutting 
nail-plates into suitable lengths to form nails. 

nail-scissors, s. Small scissors having 
files on the sides, and used for trimming the 
finger-mills. 

nail, * navi, * nayle, r t. [A.S. natglian, 
from Hinge I — a nail ; Goth, gnmgljan.] 

1. Literally : 

1. To fasten with nails. 

" [Th*y] wlml tn*t hi* hand. Ix-M out to •»«{. tlu-rn free 

From a worm* yoke, and united It to tho tire " 

Cowfivr ; /.'xpoifulalioH, 22*.i. 

2. To shut or close up by nailing. 

" lie la imw dcd. and nutted lit hi* oh ••■to, 

1 |>ray to 0 *k 1 to >ovo hi* *<mlc re*le.' 

Chaucer: C. 7\, 7.POA. 

3. To drive nails or studs Into; to stud 
with nails. 


• 4. To spike (a cannon). 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To hold or fix dowu tightly, as to an 
argument. 

2. To catch, to trap, to steal. (S/uny.) 

* naile, a. [Nail, #.] 

nail'-cr, s. [Eng. nail; -er.) 

1. Oue who nails or fastens with nnila. 

2. One whose trade it is to forgo nails ; a 
nail-maker. 

* nail- er- css, s. [Eng. nailer; -ess.] jL 
female maker of nails. 

nall'-er-$r, *. [Eng. naif; -cry.] A place 
whore nails arc made ; a nail factory. 

nail -wort, s. [Eng. nail , and wort.] 

Bot. : (1) Draba verna ; (2) Saxifraga tridac - 
tylitcs. 

nain, o. [Formed from mine ain, the final » 
of mine being incorrectly tacked on to ain=s 
own.] Own. (Scotch.) 

nain' sell. 8. [Scotch jwin=own, and sell 
= self.] Owq self. (Scotch.) 

nain’-sook, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Fabric: A thick sort of jaconet muslin, 
plain or striped, formerly made in India. 

na'-ique (que as k), s. [Naik.] 

na is, s. [Lat.] (Naiad.) 

Zoology : 

1, The typical genua of the family Naidse 
(q.v.). Nais proboscidea, may be taken as 
the type of the genua. They are about half an 
inch long, and are found round the roots of 
aquatic plants in ponds ami streams. 

2. Any ludividual of the genus Nais. 

“The milt throw* out a bud between two rings at a 
point gem-mlly near the middle of t he body. Not only 
this bud doveloi*ed Into A fresh Individual, hut tb« 
two vortious of the jwreut marked out by the bud- 
ding polut likewise become developed Into #eY*anvt© 
individuals. The portion In 
front of the bud develop* a tail, 
while the i>ortion behind the 
bud develops a bead. '— .VicAol* 
ton : Zoology |l»78), p. 247. 

nais' - sant, a. [Fr., pr. 
par. of naifrc = to be born 
(l^t. nascor, pa. par. na- 
tus).) 

Her. : A term employed 
to signify rising or coining 
forth, and applied to any 
living creature represented 
as issuing out of the middle of a fcs.se or other 
ordinary. 

* nalth'- less, adv. [Nath less.] Neverthe- 
less.* 

na xve', a. IFr. naif fem. naive = lively, 
natural, from Lat = native, natural.) 

Frank, ingenuous, artless, simple ; candid 
nnd open nt times when it is not expected. 
[Native.) 

na-ive’-ly, adv. [Eng. nai re; -Zy.) With 
artless nr simple candour; with natural or 
unaflected simplicity ; with naivete. 

“Rhe crlrd very «u ieety. I'll l»e coiiUmt with my 
own tall.*'— J’ofic . To Nei'rruf f.iutir*. Loiter 4, 

na-ive'-tc, * na ive'-ty, s. [Fr. native, 
from tmtir, fem. of mi i/ — lively, natural.) 
Natural or unatleetcd simplicity or ingenu- 
ousness ; a natural and artless disposition to 
express the sentiments anil thought* without 
regard to conventionalities, or without weigh- 
ing tlio construction that might be put upor 
them. [Naive.] 

“ ill* ft]H)logU'H mil! tho like . . . wore full of nm4rr(y.~ 
—CiirlyU's /.</«• of Storting, pt» 11., ch. 111. 

na'-Ja, na'-ia (1 na y), s. (Tho native Imlinr 
name.] 

/wo/. : A genus of Thanatophnlla (q.v.), 
family Ehipidie, formerly referred t<» tin? 
Vlperidn-. They have the power of stretching 
out some nf the anterior ribs and the skin of 
the neck, so as to produee a long hood when 
Irritated. The head is somewhat quadrangular, 
and there lire one or two small teeth Mittal 
the poison- fangs. Na ja tnpwinuis is tho 

Cobra (q.v.), the only Indian species; N. 
Haje, the Asp of the am ients, Is the Egyptian 
Cobra. [Am* (2), ].] It is found also in 
Ninth Africa, ns is ,Y. (or Sej-doa) hirmachatis t 
til*- King llals Snake. 



N'AISSANT. 
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na-jas, s . [Naias.] 

* nake, * nak'-en, v.t. [Naked.] 

1. To make naked ; to strip, to expose. 

"Will nake yeyoure liakkeat 1 * — Chaucer : Boethius, I*. 

2. To atrip, to pillage. 

"He nakide the houa uf the pore man."— Wyctife ’ 
Job XX. 19. 

3. To draw froio the sheath. 

" Come, be ready, nake your swords.'* 

Tourneur: Revenger's Tragedy, V. 

Eta' ked, * nak-id, * nak-ide, * nak-yd, 

a. IA.S. nacod; cogn. with O. Fris. nakad, 
naken ; Dut. naakt ; I cel. naktr, nakinu ; 
Dan. nogen ; Sw. naken; Ger. luickt; M. H. Ger. 
nacket ; O. H. Ger. nachot, nakot ; Goth, nak- 
walks ; Lith. nuyas ; Russ, nagoi ; Sausc. 
nagna; Lat. nudus ; lr. & Gael, nachd = 
naked, bare, exposed ; Wei. noeth.] 

L Ordinary Language i 

1. Literally: 

(1) Having uo clothes or coveriog on ; desti- 
tute of clothing. 

*' And they were both naked, the man and his wife, 
and were not ashamed. ” — Genesis in 2a. 

(2) Deprived of the usual covering; not 
sbeatheu. 

" His Bwerde all n ih?d out he hraide 
lu his fool luist. ’ Gower; C . A ., iiL 

(3) Bare, exposed, unsheltered. 

•' Who fled to caves, and woods, aud naked rocks, 
lu deadly scorn of superstitious ntes." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Open to view ; not covered^or concealed ; 
plain, e vide at. 

“All thiuys are naked and opeu to the eyes of him 
With whom iv e have to do.' — Hebraic* iv» l$. 

(2) Uaprovided, destitute, unfurnished, 
etripj»ed. 

"The humour of Ms prince, or patron, may divest 
him of all his glories, aud send lnm stripped end 
naked to his long rest.’— South; sermons, VOL iv\, eer. 2. 

* (3) Unprotected, unarmed, defeuceless, ex- 
posed ; without means of defence or protec- 
tion against the attacks of an enemy. 

" Had I hut served my God with half the zeal 
1 served my king, he would not In mine age 
Have left me naked to imue eueudes." 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., ill X 

* (4) Mere, bare, simple, plain. 

“The very naked name of love." 

Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of l eroiiO, lb 4. 

H, Technically : 

I. Architecture: 

fl) Applied to the surface of the shaft of a 
eoluuiQ or pilaster where the inouldiogs are 
aupposed to project. 

(2^ Used of the remote face of a wall whence 
the projectures take their rise. It is generally 
a plain surface, and whea the plan is circular, 
tbe naked is the surface of a cylinder, with 
its axis perpendicular to the horizon. 

2. Botany : 

(1) den. : Unclothed ; the opposite of hairy, 
downy, &c. 

(2) Sjiecially : 

(а) Of seeds: Not inclosed in a pericarp. 
At hrst used erroneously of the Labiafce and 
Borageworts. lNmv employed accurately of 
Coniterae aad Cycadaceje. 

(б) Of a receptacle: Without paleae. (Used 
Of some composite plants). 

3. Music: Not having the full complement 
Of tones. [Naked-fourth.] 

4. Zool: Not protected by a shell or any 
Other strong covering. (Used chiefly of some 
mollusca.) 

naked-barley, s. 

Bot. : Jlordeum cccleste . Called also 'Wheat- 
barley. The variety trifurcatum is called 
Nepaul barley. 

* naked bed, s. A bed the occupant of 
which is naked. 

*' Who sees Ms true love In her nafccd 

shtl.esp. : Venue A Adonis, SO 7. 

naked-bees, s. pi 

Enbutn. : The genus Nomada (q.v.). Called 
also Wasp-bees and Cuckoo-bees (q.v.). 

naked-eye, s. The eye unassisted by 
any instrument, such as a telescope, a magui- 
fying-glass, spectacles, Ac. 

naked eyed, a. A literal translation of 
the scientific name Gymnoplithalmata (q.v.). 
(Only used as in the example.) 

"The great majority of . . . the naked-eyed Medusae 
are merely the free-awi turning gunophores of tbe Hy- 
drophone Huxley : AnaL invert. Anlm ., p. 123. 


naked fifth, s. 

Music: The interval of a fifth without a 
third. 

naked-flooring, & 

Carp. : The whole assemblage of timber- 
work for supporting the boardiag of a floor 
oo which to walk. Naked flooriag consists of 
a row of parallel joists, called floor-joists. 

naked-fourth, s. 

Music: The interval of a fourth without 
the addition of auy other interval. 

naked-lady, s. 

Bot, : Colchicum autumnale. 
naked mole-rat, s. 

Zool. : Heterocephalus glaber, a mouse-like 
rodeat of the family Spalacidae (q.v.). There 
are no external ears, the tail is extremely 
short, and the Lody is almost eatirely naked. 
It is a native of Slioa. 

naked-oat, s. (Avena.) 

t na'-ked-ish, a. [Eng. naked; -isfc.] 

Bot.: Nearly destitute of hairs, leaves, Ac. 

na'-ked~ly, * na-ked-lye, adv. [Eag. 

naked ; 4y.\ 

L Lit. : In a naked manner; without cloth- 
ing or covering. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1, Plainly, opeuly, evidently. 

They eee nut how nakedly they lie." 

Daniel : Civil Wart, L 

2. Simply, merely, barely ; in the abstract. 

"Hard ia it (cosin) in many maner t binge*, to hid 
or forbyd, aflirme or den ye. reproue or allow, a mater 
nakedlye propuued & put turUi.' — .Sir T. Mure: 
Wvrliet, p. l, 20 o. 

na'-ked-ness, * na-ked-nes, * .na-kid- 
nesse, s. [EDg. nuked; - ness .] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1 . LU. : The quality or state of being naked ; 
nudity ; want of clothing or covering. 

" Their nakedness [was las farre from dishonesty A al 
cause of shame aa tlieyr bodies wer far from all Mlbie 
tokens of 8iu .“— Sir T. J lore: Workes, p. l.aii. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) Want of provision for defence ; state of 
being un furnished with means of defence ; 
weakness. 

"Ye are spies; to see the nakedness of the land ye 
are cume.” — Genesis xllii. 9. 

(2) Plainness, evidence ; openness to view. 

" Why eeek’st thou to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness }" 

Shakesp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, iv. L 

IL Scrip. : The privy jiaxts. 

” And Uam . . . aaw the naked nest ot his father,"— 
Cenex n i\. 22. 

* 2*0 uncover nakedness: 

Scrip. : To have sexual intercourse with a 
woman. 

*nak en, v.t. [Nake.] 
na’-ker (1), s. [Nacbe.] 

* na'-kcr (2), * na-kere, s. [0. Fr. nacaire ; 

Low Lat. nacarn, from Arab, nagdrah = a 
drum.] 

Afusic : A kind of kettledrum. 

** A ay the nakeryn uoyse. notes of pipes, 

Tj mbres & taburns, tulket among. 

Symbales A wuetez awared tbe uoyse." 

Early Eng. Alla. Poems; Cleanness, l 41S. 

na'-kir, s. [Et>Tn. doubtful.] A waadering 
]>ain, passiag from oae limb to another. 

na'-koo, s. [Native name.] The gavial or 
Gangetic crocodile. 

* nalc, s. [See dcf.] Nale occurs in the phrase, 
of the nale , atte nale = at then ale — at the alt- 
house ; the n of the dat. of the article beiag 
tacked oa to the substantive. 

** Aud they were iuly glad to fill e his parse, 

And maken him gret festes et the Hale." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 6,934. 

nail, s. [From a nail, for an all = an awL] 

(Provincial.) 

“ Whole bridle and saddle, whitleather and nail. 
With collars aud hnruess." Taster : Husbandrle. 

See remarks under N. 

*nam, v.i. [For ne am.] Am not 

“ lu swiche eatat ns God hath cleped os^ 

I wol perse ver, 1 ttam not precious.* 

Chaucer : C. T., 1,730, 

*niixn, pret. of v. [Nim.] 

* nan -a ble, o. [Nameable.] 


na-ma'-qua-lite, s. [From Naraaqua(land). 
South Africa, where fouad; sutf. -fi'fe (Min.\ j 

Min.: A mineral occurring in silky fibree 
and tbin layers. Hardness. 2 - 5 ; sp. gr. 2*49 ; 
lustre, silky; colour, pale-blue; translucent. 
Analysis gave : alumina, 16 29 ; protoxide of 
copper, 44 74 ; magnesia, 3'42 ; lime, 2 01 ; 
silica, 2*25 ; water, 32'3S= 100’09. Related in 
composition to hydrotalcite (q.v.). 

* na-ma -tloa, s. [Low Lat. namatio , froa 
nama = to distrain, to take, from A.S. nimai 
= to take.] 

Law : The act of distraining or levying & 
distress. 

* nam'-ay eiish, s. [North Americaa Indian 
name.] 

Ichthy. : Salmo namayci&h, the Great Lake 
Trout of North America. [Salmo, Trout.) 

Xia-maz', s. [Turk.] The ordinary prayer of 
a Turk. 

nftm-by-pam'-bjr, a. & s. [Said to be de- 
rived by reduplication from Ambrose Philips, 
a poet (died 1749).] 

A. As adj. : Silly, affected, weakly aenti- 
meutal, insipid. 

B. As subst . : Silly, affected, or insipid 
talk or writing. 

* nam by-pam -by, v.t. [Nambypambv, cl] 
To talk aflectedly to ; to flatter, to wheedle. 

" A lady sends . . . her waiting woman to namby- 
pamby me." —Mas Edgeworth: Absentee , ch. xvi. 

name, 5 . [A.S. naina, woma; cogn. with Dut. 
naam; led. nafn, namn ; Dan. narn ; Sw. 
namn; Goth. Ger. name,* O. II. Ger. 

uamo ; Lat. no men ; Gr. ovopa (unoma) ;Sansc. 

ndrtiau.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That by which a person or thing is called ; 
the word or words by which a particular per- 
son or thing is designated in distinction from 
others; an appellation, a designation, an 
epithet. [Ciiristian-kame, Surname,] 

M What’s in a name f That which we call a rose. 

By any other name would smell as sweet" 

bhakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, 11 1. 

2. Common or generic appellation ; title. 

"Tboadost usurp tbe uamefof kiugj." 

tfhakesp. : Tempest, 1 X 

3. The mere word by which anything is 
known or called, as distinguished from the 
real tiling itself ; sound or appearance oaly in 
opposition to reality. 

"Abhorrence and contempt ere thlugs 
He only knows hy name." 

ll’ordswortA : Excursion, hk. IT. 

*4. A persoa or individual. 

* 5. Persons having a particular name ; A 
family, connections. 

* 6. Descent, lineage, family. 

’’ I am from humble, he from hououred name.” 

Shakesp. ; All t Well J hat Ends Jl ei/, h X 

7. That which is said or thought of a per- 
son ; current estimation, reputation, character. 

“He hath an excellent good name." 

Shakesp. ; Much Ado About Aothing, ilL L 

8. Renown, glory, fame, reputation, honour, 
celebrity, distinction. 

“ What men of name resort to him ?" 

Shakesp. ; Richard III , ir. X 

9. Authority, behalf, part. 

" I did. in your name, recetve it" 

Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, t X 

10. An oppibbrious appellation ; abuse. fi[2]. 

IL Technically: 

1. Gram. : A noun (q.v.). 

2. Philos. £ Logic. : A word taken at plea- 
sure to serve for a mark, which may raise in 
our mind a thought like to some thought wp 
had before, and which being pronounced tr 
others may be to them a sign of wliat thought 
the speaker had, or had not, before in his 
mind. ( Hobbes : Commentary.) On this, John 
Stuart Mill says : This simple definition of a 
name as a word (or set of words) serving the 
double purpose of a mark to recall to our- 
selves the likeness of a former thought, aud as 
a sign to make it known to others, appears 
unexceptionable. (Logic, cfi. ii.) Some philo- 
sophers, including Ilobbea, consider names 
as appellations of our ideas of things, rather 
than of the things themselves ; others, aad 
John Stuart Mill among the rest, consider 
names as appellations of things themselves. 
Names may be primarily divided into General 
and Individual, or Singular, names. A second 
general division is into Concrete and Abstract 


<3,te, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, qnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, to, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lrw. 
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names ; a third into Connotative and Non- 
connotative; tho latter sometimes, but im- 
properly, called Absolute ; a fourth luto Posi- 
tive and Negative; a fifth into Relative and 
Absolute, and a aixtli, and last, into Univocal 
and Equivocal. 

H 1. Xante of God: 

(1) Old Test. : That by which God makes 
himaclf known ; whether literally his name 
or names (Dan. ii. 20), specially Jehovah 
(Psalm Ixxxiii. 18), any of his titles (Psalm xx. 
1, Isa. xlvli, 4), his attributes (Exod. xxxiv. 
14, Amos v. 27), or his worship (1 Citron, xxii. 
8, Nth. i. 9). 

(2) Xew 7’c-st. ; The actual names of the 
Trioity or any person of it (Matt, xxviii. 19). 

2. To call names ; To apply opprobrious 
epithets to ; to abuse. 

3. To take a name In vain: Tu use a name 
lightly and profanely ; to swear by a namo 
unnecessarily or profanely. 

" name -son, s. A godson, a namesake. 

"I Hin your name-ton, »ur« enough.**— Smollett : 
Sir L. Urea ret. ch. xtL 


name, * nemne, * nempne, v.L (AS. wm- 

nun,* I cel. iufna; $w. minima ; Dan. nairne; 
Put. noemen ; Goth, namnjtin; Lat. nomino ; 
Er. no >nmer. J 
L Ordinary language : 

1. To give a distinctive name, appellation, 
or epithet to ; to designate by a particular 
name ; to entitle, to denominate. 

"Teach me hew to name the bigger light.'* 

Shakesp. : Tcmpett, 1. 2. 

2. To mention by name ; to mention, utter, 
or record the name of. 


*' I gue*a tho sequel, 

And yet I will not name it.** 

Shaketp. : Tieo Gentlemen of Verona, iL 1. 


3. To nominate ; to designate or appoint by 
name. 


" The high dpIrlteJ nnd accomplished Devonshire 

wo* named Lord Steward.*'— Macaulay : BUL Luj„ 

oh. xL 

*4. To apeak of, to eatitle, to designate. 

*’ Whether among the thrones, or nametf 

Of them the highest." Milton : P. L., xi. 2M. 

H To name a (or the) day: To appoint or 
fix a certain day for something ; specif., said 
of a lsd.v lixing her wedding-day. 

II. Pari. : To mention by name any member 
who has been disorderly, has interrupted tho 
proceedings of the House, or who has refused 
to obey the orders of the chair. The power is 
vested in the Speaker and in the Chairman of 
a Committee of the whole House. Formerly 
the act of naming was held a sufficient mark 
of the disapprobation of tho House ; latterly, 
owiug to the growth of obstruction, after a 
motion made by the leader of the House and 
carried, a member who lias been named is 
on the first occasion suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House for one week, on the 
aecond fora fortnight, and on the third fora 
month. 

* name a-ble, a. (Eng. -nam*; -able.) Cap- 
able of being named. 

"A rttlou.il mid logical clans) fleat Ion of n amcable 

thing*. "—/>r. J. A. II. Murray: t ij/uh Address to 

Philological Society, )>. 4. 

name' less, a. (Eng. name ; -Jess.) 

1. Not distinguished by any distinctive 
name t not having a name. 

* —TO all the nameless *ww>u of frlcml'ihiti fled ?** 
Couperi I^rogrctt of Error, HL 

2. Not known to fame; unknown ; without 
family or pedigree. 

“Thy Uauo blurred wl|h namefett haat/irdy.** 

Shi t keep. ; llupe of Lucreco, 62i 

*3. Inexpressible ; that cannot be named 
•r described. 

*' Whit 1 cannot name : *tli nameless woe.” 

hhakitp. ; Hi chard If., It. 2. 

4. Not to be named: unlit to bo named: 
M, nameless crimes. 

■amo Idas adr. (Eng. nameless; ~ly.] 
In a nameless manner. 


2. To meution by name ; to particularize ; 
to wit ; videlicet ; that is to say, 

“Tho certainty of these principles ; namely, that 

there U a nupreuie Governor of tho world.”— South: 

Sermons, vuL il, *er. I. 

name' plate, s. (Eng. name , and plate.) A 
metal plate having the owner’s uamo (and 
sometimes bis profession) engraved on it, and 
nlfixed to the door of a dwoUmg-house or place 
of business. 

nam'-cr, s. [Eng. nam(c); ~er .) One who 
names or calls a person or thing by name ; 
oue who gives a no mo to. 

“ Skilful Meriln, namer of that town.** 

Irrayton: Battle of AyincourU 

name'- sake. s. (For namtfs sake ; one whose 
name is given to him for the sake of the name 
or fame of another.) One who has the same 
name as another ; one who is uamed or called 
after another. 

*' Judas, tbit well deeorvea his namesake t tree." 

Dryden : Abtalom & AchUophcl, IL SCO. 

nan, interj. [See dcf.) The aame as Axan 
( q.v.). 

na -na, na-non,*. [Sonth American.] The 
pine-*apple. 

ndn-^e'-Ic.a. [From Nancy, where Braconnot, 
tlie discoverer, lived.) (See the compound.) 

nancclc-acid, s. 

Chenu : Braeonnot's name for the acid which 
he found in the wash -liquor of the prepara- 
tion of wheat-starch, Ac., afterwards alrown 
tu be lactic acid, (IFatte.) 

nan'~9y, a. [A comipt. of none so.) (See the 
compound.) 

nancy -pretty, 8. 

Pul. : A corruption of None-so-pretty (q.v.). 

ndn'-dl-4ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nand(us); 
Lat. feui. pi. adj. suff. -£cfce.) 

Ichthy. : A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes. Body oblong, compressed, covered 
with scales ; laterid line interrupted. Denti- 
tion limit) or less complete, but feeble. It 
consists of two gruups, Plesiopiua and Nan- 
dina (q.v.). 

nan dl'-na (1), a. pi. (Mod. Lat. nand^us); 
Lat. neut/pl. adj. suffV-imz.) 

Ichthy. : A group of freshwater Fiahcs, 
family Nnndida;. They have five ventral rays ; 
uo pscudobranchite. All of amall size, from 
the East Indies. Three genera, Bad is, Nandus, 
and Catoptra. 

nftn-dl'-na (2), s. [From nandin, tlie Japan- 
ese name of one of the species.) 

Pot. : The typical genus of the tribe Nan- 
diuea) (q.v.). Xandinu domestica is an ever- 
green garden shrub, with panicles of flowers. 
It was originally from China aud Japan. 

n&n-dino, s. (Nandinia.) The popular name 
of Xanduua binotata. 

n&n-din'-c-oe, S. pi. (Mod. Lat. nandin(a); 
Lat. fcm. pi. adj. sutr. -ro.'.] 

Pot. : A tribe of Bcrberidnccrc. 

nftn din'-f-a, s. [Etym. doubtful ; probably 
from a French projiername Nundin.] 

ZooL : A genus of Vivcrriiiaq with one 
species, Xandinia binotata , sometimes re- 
ferred to Paradox urus. It is smaller than the 
true Paradoxures, has smaller and more 
pointed molars, oml no civcuni. Fur, rich 
dark brown, lighter on aides, tail obscurely 
ringed with black. Tho specific name lias 
reference to twu yellow spots on tlie shoulders. 
(Proc. ZooL 6’oc., 1804, p. 630.) 

n£n'-du,s. [Braz. nhandu.] [Ruea, Sthutuio.) 

niln' dus, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : Tho typical genus of tho group 
Nandina (q.v.). 


nnmo'-lSsa noss, s. [Eng. nameless ; •«««,] 
Tlie quality nr state of being nameless. 

name ISr, * namo llcho, * namo ly oho, 
* nomc llcho, tidv. [Eng. name ; dy.] 

*1. Especially ; singled nut by numo In 
virtue of prc-cminemo ; ehietly, expressly. 

" There ire innny «l l«ol hhI lent, mul tAlkrm «il vnulty, 
nuil ilrn lvcm ->f iitluil*. namely |uiAiOT<i |*i»f/ii/u)l 
they of tho clrcuinclilou."— 7>n lute . Til u*. I. 10. 


nano, a. (None.) (ScofeJi.) 

n&n-koon\ n An -kin', s. [So called from 
Nankin in Chinn.] 

1. Originally a fabric made from cotton nf 
a yellow colour (Gossiqtlum rrliylusum), and 
exported from Nankin. It is now made of 
white cotton, dyed by oak bark, anmtto, 
alum. Are., ami sent from England In China. 
A part is, uo doubt, reslupped in curious 


packages with the namo of Li upon It, as if it 
were of Chinese manufacture. 

2. (Pf.) ; Trousers or breeches made of thi» 
materiaL 

na.n-n 6 -chdr-a.- 9 i' na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
Arc. nannocJianjLC, genit. ^anocAamc({s) ; LaL 
ncuL pi. adj. an if. -imr,] 

Ichthy. : A group of Charaoinidie. Tln-y 
have a short dorsal, and an adipose fin ; teeth 
lu both jaws well -developed ; notched in- 
ciaors ; gill-membranes grown to the isthmus ; 
nostrils cloae together. (Gunther.) 

nAn noch' a rix. *. [Gr. vavvos ( nannos ) =» 
a dwarf, ami xapof (cA«mjr)= a 8ca-tish, per* 
haj^s the rudd.J 

Ichthy. : Tho single j - 110 “. forming the gronp 
Nannocliaracin.i (u.v.). Tn#*»Te aro only two 
species, very small, from ',bc Nile auu the 
Gaboon. 

N2.ntC9, N&ntz, s. [See def.) A kind of 
brandy, «o called from Nantes, in France, 
whence It is shipped, 

** Whftt x leer tho villain mve mo m ho •tArted Pi® 
good jVnntt into "iho 1 '—Scott ; The Pirate, 

ch. xxix. 

nan-to'-kito, s. [From Nantoko, Cliili, where 
fouod ; suffi -ife (J/£a.).] 

Min. : An Interesting mineral, occurring 
granular or massive, hut yielding a cubic 
cleavage, showing its isometric crystallizatioo. 
Hardness, 2 to 2*6; sp. gr. 3 930; colour, 
white to eolonrless; lustre, adamantine. An- 
alysis showed a composition which cona- 
sponded to Cu-jCl ; or, copper, 04*11 ; chlurine, 
35*89. Rapidly oxidizes on exposure to the 
air, being cou verted iuto utacamite (q.v.). Its 
oxidation in the mine causes a strong odour 
of chlorine, which ineonveuiencea tho miners. 
Some mineralogists are of opinion that tho 
whole of the South American atneamite is the 
result of tlie oxidatiou of nautokitc. 

*na om’-6-try, s. [Gr. raov (naos) = 3 
temple, and per poo ( matron ) — a uieasurt.) A 
word coined by Jonsou to ridicule the wild 
interpretations put upon Scripture prophecies 
by aome of the sectaries of his day. The al- 
lusions seem to be to Rev. xii. 1 1, xi. 1. 

*' To calculate a time and half a time. 

Ami the whole time, according to nnotnefry." 

Staple of .Yews, ill L 

na-oa, s. [Gr. = a temple.) 

Arch. : The chamber or enclosed apartments 
of a Greek temple. The part of the temple 
which stood before the naos, comprehended 
lietwccn tho wall ami the columns of tho 
portico, was called the pronaos ; while the 
corresponding part behind was called the 
poaticum. (UTiife.) 

Rap (1), 8. [An abbreviation of Napoleon.) a 
guine of cards played for atakea, usually by 
three, four, or tive players, with an ordinary 
pack. Five cards are dealt to each player, 
and each, beginning with the eldest hand, ia 
entitled to call as many tricks os lie lielicves he 
can win with tho cards in his hand, making 
whichever suit he wishes trumps. Should he 
win the number of tricks ho lias called, h» 
receives payment for that number from each 
of tho other players ; should lie fail, lie pays 
each for that number. To go nap is to de- 
clare to win tho whole five tricks. Xtip 13 
also applied to tho taking of tho pool by win- 
ning nil the live tricks after declaration. 

nftp (2), *nappo, s. (Nap ( 1 ), v.) A short 
sleep or almnber; a doze. 

“Swrct rcfrculinicnt, etu>e w It lioiit annoy, 

Or Inuciou* liuuu-Urtjr nap." Shttulur . Lconomy 

n&p (3), * nop, *noppo, s. [A.S. Auopjvi ^ 
nap of cloth: a variant of cwp = a top, a 
knob, a knop : allied to Du. knoop = a knot- 
a knob, knopz=n knob; Da. nnppr =r frizzed 
nap of cloth, knop = a knob ; O. 8w. 
nap ; Svv. knop = u knot.) 

• 1. Ono of those little knots whlrh, after 
doth has been passed thnmgli tho fulling- 
mill, aro removed by women with littia 
nippers, a process termed burling. 

” NVIieu tlie tiop/te In lilglir. It »* • »titn l>« 

Skelton: Magntflewnce, 

2. The woolly or villous substance oil th* 
surface of cloth, felt, or other fabric; the 
pil" of cloth or of a 1ml. 

" Hit uitly cunt I wli«*n* «ln*l c»nfii»M with mlu 
Houghei!* the ini/-, hiu| lrnv«« * iMhitficil ntxln. ' 

N » rift IketertptGm of a City Skturn. 

3. (PL): Tlie. loops of velvet which nro out 
to make tho pile. 


boil, b 6 $ ; pout, Joibl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bengh ; go, £cm ; thin, this ; sin, ; cxpoct, Xenophon, -Ing, 

-«lan, -ttan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shUn ; -(ion, - ^lon =‘ zhun. -clous, -ttoua, alous = shus, -blc, -dlo, Ac. — bgl, dgL 
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ic Any soft downy or hairy substance, as 
the down oa some plants. 

“There be also pliuita that . . . have a kind® of 
downey or velvet rine upoti their leaves; whichdowue 
or nap commeth of a subtil spirit, lu a soft or lat 
■ubataace .” — Bacon : Hat. Hist., i 5tA 

nap at-noon, s. 

J Bot. : Tragopogon parvifoliuz. 

nap -warp, s. 

Weaving: Pile* warp. In fustian-weaving, 

the upper warp covering the main warp or 
nap. 

H&p (1), * nappe, v.f. [A.S. hntrppian = to 
nap ; originally = to nod, and allied to A.S. 
hnipian — to bend one's self, and Icel. ftnipna 
= to droop, to despond ; cf. Bavarian knappen 
= to nod with the head.] 

* 1. To aluuiber ; to take a short aleep ; to 
doze 

"So he aha!) not nappe . neither alepe, that helpeth 
Israel.**— Wycliffe : Psalm cxxL 4. 

2. To he off one's guard ; to be careless or 
unprepared. (Only in the pr. par.) 

" I took thee napping, unprepard." 

Butler : Hudibras, L a 

n&p (2), v.t . [Nap (3), «.] To raise or put a 
nap ou. 

nape, s. IProp. = knob or projection, and a 
variant of knnppe — a knob, a button ; cf. 
Icel. knappr, hnaffcr ; Wei. cnap = a knob, 
a stud, a button.] [Nap (3), s.) The back part 
of the neck ; the prominent part of the neck 
behiud. 

‘'Turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, 
and make but an interior survey of your good selves." 
— Shaketp. : Coriolanus. ii. L 

na' pcll, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Lathyrus macrorrhizus , the Bitter 
Vetch (q.v.). 

•• Hot napell making lips and tongue to rwell.” 
Sylvester: The Furies, 179. 

n^p’ -el-line, s. [Mod. Lat. napdtyis) in 
Aconitum Xapdhis, the scientific name of the 
Aconite; -i«e.] [Napus.] 

Chem.: An alkaloid obtained by Hiibsch- 
mann from crude aconitine. It is a white, 
electric powder, having a bitter, burning 
taste, and an alkaline reaction. It is more 
soluble in water and weak spirit than aconi- 
tine, but less soluble in ether, and is not 
precipitated from dilute aolutions by am- 
monia. 

nap er y, * nap'-er-lc, s. (O. Fr. naperie 
(Fr. napperie), orig.= the office in a household 
for providing table-linen, from Low Lat. 
naparia, from napa, a corrupt, of Lat. mappa 
= a cloth.] (Map, Napkin.] 

1. Table-linen collectively ; linen cloths 
used for domestic purposes, especially for the 
table : as table-cloths, napkins, Ac.. 

“ Manie farmers . . . have lesmed also to garnish 
their cupbords with plate . . . and their tables with 
fine naperie."— Harrison : Descript. England, bk. ii., 

ch. xii. 

* 2. Linen underclothiog ; lineu for the 
person. 

* nap-efc, s. [Fr. nappe — a table-cloth ; Eng. 
dimiti. suff. -cf.] A napkin. 

M Fapet or napekyu. Eapella, numupiarium, ma- 
pella-"— Prompt. Pare. 

nftpli a, s. [Fr. naphe, naffe ; ltal. nan fa, from 
Arab, 'nafah = an agreeable odour.] (For def. 
see etym. and compound.) 

napha-water, s. A fragrant perfnme 
distilled from orange blossoms. 

*na-phew (ew as u), s. [0. Fr. naveau, 
from Low Lat. napdlus , from Lat. napus.] 
The same as Navew (q.v.). 

nfrpTi'-tha (or ph as p), s. (Lat., from Gr. 
vd^ea (naphtha), from Arab, naft, nift = 
naphtha, bitumen.] 

Chem. : A term applied to the liquid hydro- 
carbons which issue from the earth in certain 
localities, and to the inflammable liquids pro- 
duced by the dry distillation of organic sub- 
stances. [Petroleum, Paraffin, Wood- 
naphtha.] 

n&ph -tha-dil (or pli as p), s. lEng. naph - 
tha , secoiid el-inent doubtful ; cf. dill (1), v.] 
Chan. : A substance derived from petroleum; 
it is black, with a weak, greasy lustre ; copper- 
brown in fracture ; does not ehange in the 
light, melts at the same temperature as wax, 
and burns with a clear flame. (1 Faffs.) 


naph-thal'-a mide (or ph as p), s. [Eng. 
naphthalene), aod amide.] [Phthalamide.] 

napli-thal'-a-mme (or ph as p), s. 

[N APBT H Y L AM 1 N E. ] 

naph'- tha - lase (or ph as p), «. [Eng. 

naphthalene); -suff. -ase.] 

Chem . : C^H-CK?). Obtained by heating 
with great care, in a retort, a mixture of 
nitro-naphthalene with ten times its weight of 
baric hydrate. Ammonia-naphthalene passes 
over, whilst napbthalase condenses in the 
neck of the retort as a thick yellowish oil, 
which solidifies on cooling. It sublimes 
without fusing at 250* ; is soluble in water, 
but insoluble io alcohol aod ether. Its 
most characteristic reaction is its power of 
colouriug sulphuric acid a beautiful violet 
tint. 

naph - tha - late (or ph as p), s. (Eng. 

naphthal(ic) ; suff. -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of naphthalic acid. 

n&ph- tha - lene (or ph as p), s. [Eng, 

naphtha; l couuect., and suff. -ene.] 

Chem. : C 10 H 8 = Ci 0 H 7 H. Naphtlmlin, naph- 
thaline. A frequent product of the dry dis- 
tillation of organic substances, and occurring 
to a considerable extent in that portion of 
coal-tar distilling between 180" and 220°, from 
which it crystallizes on cooling. It forms 
colourless shining, leafy crystals of peculiar 
odour and burning taste ; melts at 79° to a 
liquid as clear as water ; boils at 216“ to 220“, 
a*d burns, when inflamed, with a highly him i- 
nous but smoky flame. Its sp. gr. is *977 at 
the fusing point, and its vapour density = 
4*53. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon 
disulphide, benzeue, and fixed and volatile oils. 
Naphthalene unites directly with chlorine and 
bromine, forming a large number of substitu- 
tion products. On passing dry chlorine gas 
into naphthalene, a heavy pale yellow oil is 
formed (naphthalene dichloride, CioHgCU), 
and this, uniting with more chlorine, is con- 
verted into a crystalline substance (naphtha- 
lene tetrachloride, CioHsCU), which melts at 
1S2°. Monocblor-Daphtnalene, CjoH-Cl, ob- 
taioed by heating naphthalene dichloride with 
alcoholic potash, is a colourless oil, boiling at 
263°. Dichlor-naphtlialene, CioIIgClo, is pre- 
pared by boiling naphthalene tetrachloride 
with alcoholic potash. It is a crystalline 
mass, melting at 35 a -36% and boiling at 2S0“. 
The substitution products with bromine are 
far less stable than those of chlorine. 

naphthalene-alcohol, *. 

Chem. : C 10 H 12 O 4 = } O4. A tetra- 

tomic alcohol, produced by heating an alco- 
holic solution of naphthalene chlorhyflrin 
■with potassium hydrate. It crystallizes in 
prisms, which rapidly turn brown, melts at a 
gentle heat, and decomposes when distilled. 
It is slightly soluble in water, but very soluble 
in alcohol and ether. Glacial acetic acid de- 
composes it, forming a black resiD and a red 
body soluble in ether. 

naphthalene carhoxylic-aoid, s . 

[Naphthoic-acid.] 

naphthalene snlphonic-acid, a. 

Chem. : C| 0 H 7 SO 2 *OH. Formed by heating 
naphthalene with concentrated sulphuric acid. 
If the temperature is kept low, a-naphthalcne 
sulphonic acid is produced, melting at 85° to 
90" ; but if raised to 160*, the isomeric /3-naph- 
thalene sulphonic acid is obtained. 

n&ph-th&T-fc (or ph as p), a. [Eug. naph- 
thalene); -fc.] Pertaining to or derived from 
naphthalene. 

naphthalic-acld, s. 

Chem.: Ci 2 Us0.i = CjoHfi(CO’OH>j. Ob- 
tained by the oxidation of acenaphthene by 
chromic and dilute sulphuric acids. It crys- 
tallizes in colourless needles or plates, which 
decompose at 140*. Calcic naphthalate yields 
naphthalene on heating with calcic hydrate, 

C10H600 0 Ca + Ca(OH)2 = 2<CaCO3)+C 10 II 8 . 

naphthalic-anhydride, 5. 

Chem.: C 12 H 6 0 3 = C I0 H 6 !£°’o. Prepared 
by heating naphthalic acid to 140*. It melts 
at 266*. 


naph-th&T-i-dam (or ph as p), a. I Eng. 

naphtha ; d connect., aud. am(mortia).] 

Chem. : [Naphthylamine], 

naph-thal'-i-dine (or ph as p), *. I Eng. 

naphtha; d connect., and suff. -ine.J 

Chem. : [Napbthyxamine]. 

naph'- tha -line, naph'- tha -lin (or ph 

as p), s. & a. [Naphthalene.] 

A. As suhst. [Naphthalene]. 

t B. As adj. : Composed of naphtha. 

" The naphthalene river of Passion." 

E .4. Poe : For AnnU 

naphthaline-blue, s. 

Chem. : Naphthyl blue. A blue dye obtained 
by treating naphthylamine with mercuric 
nitrate. 

naphthaline-red, s. [Magdala-red.] 

naphthaline-violet, a. 

Chem. : A dye produced by Blumer-Zwelfel 
on cotton and linen fabrics by treating naph- 
thylamine while present on the woven tissue 
with chloride of copper. 

naph'-thal-Ize (or ph as p), v.t. [Eng. 
naphtha; l connect., and atift. -ize.] To im- 
pregnate or saturate with naphtha. 

naph'-tha-meine (or ph as p), s. [Oxy- 

NAPHTHYL AMINE.] 

naph-thaz'-ax-ine (or ph as p), s. lEng. 

naphtha(lene\ and (ali)rari>ie.] 

Chem. : C la H 4 (OH)oOo. Dihydroxy-naph- 
thoquinone. A colouring matter resembling 
alizarine, obtained by heating dinitro-naph- 
tlialene with Nordhausen sulphuric acid to 
200% and then adding fragments of zinc, the 
temperature beinft kept between 200* and 205*. 
It crystallizes in long red needles, of golden- 
green lnstre, soluble in alcohol, and dissolves 
in alkalis, with a blue or violet colour. 

naph-thes'-ic (or ph as p), a. [Formed 
from naphthalene with the omission of certain 
letters (?) ; s euphonic, and -ic.) 

naphtheslc acid, s. 

Chem. : CnoHgOg. According to Laurent 
this acid is obtained by treating naphthalene 
with acid chromate of potassium, water, and 
sulphuric acid. It forms rhombic needles, 
melting below 100% and subliming at a higher 
temperature. It is insoluble in water, but 
soluble io alcohol. 

niph'-thi on-ate (or ph as p), s. [Eug. 

naphthion(ic) ,* -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of naph th ionic acid. 

n&ph-thi-on'-ic (or ph as p), a. (Eng. 
Tiaph(thyl); thion , and suff. -ic.) Derived from 
naphthaline and sulphur. 

naphthionic acid, s. 

Chem. : CioHgX-SOg. Sulpho-naphthalida- 
mic acid. Obtained by treating an alcoholic 
solution of nitro-naphthalene with ammonium 
sulphite, and decomposing the ammonium 
naphthionate formed with hydrochloric acid. 
It forms small colourless crystals, resembling 
asbestos, slightly soluble in water and alcohol, 
but insoluble in ether. It completely satu- 
rates alkalis, but its salts with the heavy 
metals have an acid reaction. The naplithion- 
ates are all soluble, and their solutions are 
opalescent, transmitting, when viewed at dif- 
ferent angles, beautiful red, blue, aud violet 
colours. Naphthionate of potassium, CmHg 
KN*S0 3 , crystallizes in small micaceous 1am- 
inse, very soluble in water and alcohol. Naph- 
thionate of calcium, CiolIgCaN-SOsAHoO, pre- 
pared by boiling naphthionic acid with milk 
of lime, crystallizes in white semi-transparent 
lamime, having a fatty appearance, very solu- 
ble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. Naph- 
thionate of lead is prepared by double decom- 
position of a solution of sodium naphthionate 
with lead nitrate. It crystallizes in reddish 
needles, slightly soluble in water, but insolu- 
ble in alcohol. 

naph-tho- (or ph as p), pref. [Eng. naph - 
thal(ene), and o(ry^ea).j Containing naphtha- 
lene and oxygen. 

naphtho-hydroquinone, «. 

Chem. : CjoH^OIDo. A crystalline body 
repared by heating naphtho-quioone with 
ydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus. 
It is soluble in water, melts at 176", and is re- 
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transformed into naphthoquinone by oxidiz- 
ing agents. 

naphtho-qulnone, s. 

Chan.: CiollgOo. Obtained by heating 
naphthalene dissolved in glacial acetic acid, 
with chromic acid, and distilling the product 
with water. It is soluble in ether and hot 
alcohol, crystallizes in large yellow tables, and 
melts at 125\ Heated with nitric acid, it is 
converted into phthaiic acid. 

n&ph tho - ato (or ph as p), *. [Eng. 

naphtho(ic): -aU. 1 

Chan. : A aalt of naphthoic acid. 

n&ph tho 9/ a mate (or ph as p), a. 

[Eng. napkthocyum(ic ) ; -ofe.) 

Chem. : A aalt of naphthocyamic acid. 

H&ph tho-gy-ftm'-io (er ph as p), a. [Eng. 

napkthialene ) ; o(rygrn ) ; cyanogen); am(mo- 
niu). and suiT. -tc.) Derived from or contain- 
ing oaphtbalenc, cyanogen, and ammonia. 

naphthocyamlo-ncid, s. 

Chan. : C^lIjsNaOg. Produced by the 
action of potassium-cyanide on dinitro-naph- 
thalene, and decomposing the resulting po- 
tassium naplithocyamate with tho smallest 
quantity of any free acid. It forma a black, 
shining mass, insoluble in water and ether, 
slightly soluble in alcohol, but more bo in 
amylic alcohol, forming a dark brown, reddish 
liquid. 

n£ph - tho - lc (or ph as p), a. (Eng. 
napkth(yl); o connect., and soft', -tc.) Per- 
taining to, or contained in, naphtliol. 

naphthoic acid, s. 

Chan.: CjoIlyCO’OII. Menaphthoxylicacld, 
naphthalene carboxylic acid, naphthyl car- 
bonic acid. Prepared by fusing naphthalene 
aulphonie add with aodic formate. It crystal- 
lizes in colourless needles, slightly soluble in 
boiling water, very soluble in hot alcohol, and 
melts at 160‘. It forms salts, chlorides, 
amides, &c., in the usual way, and yields naph- 
thalene on distillation with lime. 

naphthoic aldehyde, s. 

Chan . ; CjjlIaO. Prepared by distilling a 
mixture of calcium naphthoatc and calcium 
formate at a high temperature. It forms 
dazzling white crystals, insoluble In cold 
water, slightly soluble in bailing water, but 
soluble io alcohol and ether; melts at 595*, 
and is converted by nascent hydrogen into 
nncryatallizable compounds difficult to purify. 

n&ph-thol (or ph as p), s. [Eng. naph- 
thalene), and ( alcoh)ol .] 

Chem. (PI): C10II7OII. Prepared by fusing 
the respective naphthalene aulphonie acids 
with potassie hydrate, and extracting by 
means of ether a- naphtliol crystallizes in 
monoelinic prisms, melting at 04’, and boiling 
at 278*-280* ; /3-naphthol, or isonaphthol, 
forms colourless rhombic tables, melting at 
122*, and boiling at 200’. 

oaph thul min (or ph as p), s. [Eug. 
naptk(aUne), and nlmin,] 

Chem, : CiuIIhOo. A black bulky substance 
produced by the uction of aqueous potassium 
nitrite on hydrochlorate of naphtnylamine. 
H is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
tbe alkalis, but dissolves in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, forming an indigo-coloured solu- 
tion, from which it is precipitated by water. 

H&ph'-th^l (or ph aa p), s. [Eng. ua/>Jif/i(a); 
suir. - yl (q.v ).] 

Chem.: Cif»l I7. Tho monatomic radical ol 
naphthylamme. 

naphthyl-bluo,*. [Napiitiiai.ine-oluk.] 

naphthyl carbamide, s. 

Chem. : C„ H in N 2 0 = N;<CO'') C )n ll7 II 3 
Obtained by saturating an ethereal solution of 
naphthylamino with cyanic acid gas, and re- 
crystallizing from hot alcohol. It forms Hat, 
sliming, llexihlc needles, insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble In alcohol, very soluble in 
ether. Krom its ethereal solution oxalic acid 
throws down a crystalline precipitate. 

naphthyl carbonic acid, s . [Nai-ii- 

TIIOIC-ACIP.J 

naphthyl cyanatc, t. 

Chan. : C)t1I 7 NO = O. Produced 

by heating dinaphthybearbamld with pirns- 


phoric anhydride. It forms easily fusible 
crystals, insoluble In water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 


naphthyl diamine, s. 

(CmlT.-M 

Chem, : CeoH 15 N 3 = N 7 j N : . Azodl- 

naphthyl-diamine. A base produced by pass- 
ing nitrous anhydride into a warm alcoholic 
naphthalidine solution. It crystallize* in 
orange-red needles, having a light green me- 
tallic lustre, insoluble in cold water, hut 
slightly solublo in boiling water, in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene. It melts at 136* to a 
blood-red liquid, and yields salts with two 
equivalents of acid. 


n£ph-thyl i^et-a-mido (or ph as p), $. 

(Eng .naphthyl; acet(ic), and amide.) 

Chem. : CioH 7 NH(C 2 U30). Acotonaphtbyl- 
amine. Obtained by heating a mixture of 
naphthylamiae and glacial acetic acid for 
several days. It crystallizes in white silky 
needles, slightly soluble in boiling water, 
soluble in alcohol and dilute acids, melts at 
1 52°, and sublimes at 160’. 

nSph th^l-a-mme (or ph as p), *. [Eng. 

naphthyl, ami amine.] 

Chan. : CjoHyN = CioHrfNHo). Naphtha- 
lidam, Naplithalamine, Naphthalidine. A 
compound discovered by Zinin, in 1842, dur- 
ing his researches on the nitro-compounds. 
It is produced by the action of ammonium 
sulphide, on an alcoholic solution of nitro- 
naphthaleoe. It crystallizes in colourless 
silky needles, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol and ether ; melts at 50", and dis- 
tils at 300* without decomposition. It forms 
numerous crystalline salts. Naphthylamino 
sulphate, 2(C 10 H9N)-H 2 SO4, prepared by dis- 
solving tiie base in hot sulphuric ncid, crystal- 
lizes in white silvery scales, having a dis- 
agreeable odour, and an acid reaction. It is 
slightly soluble in wnter and cold alcohol, but 
very soluble in hot alcohol. 

Na-plcr', 5. [John Napier, of Merchiston, 
in Scotland, a celebrated mathematician, 
known also as the inventor of logarithms.) 
(Sea the cumpounds.) 

Napier’s bones, Napier’s rods, s. pi. 

Math. : A act of rods contrived by Baron 
Napier, and first described by him in 1617, 
for the purpose of facilitating the numerical 
operations of multiplication and division. 
They consist of pieces of bone, or ivory, in 
the shape of a parallelapipedon, about three 
inches long and three-tenths of an inch in 
width, the faces of each being divided into 



NAPiEn’e noD9. 

squares, which arc again subdivided on ten 
ol the rods by diagonals into triangles, except 
the squares at the upper ends of the rods. 
These spaces arc numbered as shown in the 
diagram. To show the manner nf performing 
multiplication by means of the rods, let it be 
required to multiply 6973 by 637. Select the 
proper rods, and dispose them in auch a 
manner that the numbers at the top shall 
exhibit the multiplicand, and on the left 
of these rods place the rod nf units. In the 
rod of unit* Ncek the right hand tlguro nf the 
multiplier, which, In this ease, Is 7, 
and the numbers corresponding to it 41MG 
on the other rods. Beginning on the 1Y9:;I 
lelt add the digits In rneh paralhdo- 53802 

gram, formed by triangles of ad.ju- 

cent rods, ami write them down as 6601336 
in ordinary multiplication ; then 
take the sum nf the several products as in 
ordinary multiplication, ami it will be the pin- 
duet required. l ,, rom the outermost, triangle 
on the lino with 7, write out tho number there 


found. 6 ; In tbe next parallelogram on the 
left add 9 and 5 there found ; their sum being 
14, net down the 4 and carry the one to Ixs 
added to 3. and 4 found in the next parallelo- 
gram on the left; this sum being 8, set it 
down : in the next parallelogram on the left 
occur the numbers 6 and 6, their aiun being 
11, set down 1, and carry 1 to the next number 
on tho left; tho number 3 found in the 
triangle on tho left of the row’, increased by 
1, gives 4. which set down ; proceed in like 
manner, till all of the partial products are 
found, and take their sum as in the example. 

Napier’s compass, s. A draughtsman’s 
compass, to one leg of which is pivoted a plain 
point aud pencil-holder, and to the other a 
plain point and pen. These fold in between 
the legs, ao that the instrument may be carried 
in the pocket without inconvenience. 

na'-pl -form, a. [Lat. napus = a turnip, and 
forma = form, shape.) 

hot. : Having the shape or form of a turnip, 
bulging out at the top, and becoming more 
slender below : as, a nupiform root. 

* n&p'-kin, v.f. [Napkin, 4.) To wrap up 
in a napkin. 

" Let every man beware of napkininy no the tnlent 
which waa delivered him to trade withaL"— So udrr- 
«m : Work*, lii. Hi. 

nap’ - kin, * napo - kin, * nape - kyn, 
" nap kyn, s. [Er. nappe = a table-cloth; 
Eng. dimin. stiff. -kin; Low Lat. nappa, napa , 
corrupt, of Lat. mappa = a cloth.) [Map, *.) 

1. A small cloth ; specif., one nsed at table 
to wipe the hands. 

* 2. A handkerchief. 

" I ain glad I have found this napkin ; 

ThU was her llrat remembrance from the Moor." 

XJuikcjip. : Othello, hi. X 

napkin-ring, s. A ring of wood, ivory, 
metal, Ac., used to enclose a napkin. 

Na'-plcs (pics as pcl£), 8. [Lat Neapolis, 
from Or. = new city, j" 

Grog. : A city on the aouth-west coast of 
Italy, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. 

Naples-yellow, s. 

Chan. : Neapolitan yellow. A very per- 
manent orange-yellow pigment, much used in 
oil-painting, and in glass and porcelain stain- 
ing. It is prepared by fusing, at a moderate 
heat, for two hours, a mixture of chemically 
pure antimonio-tart rate of potash, lead nitrate, 
and sodium-chloride. After cooling, the fused 
mass is placed in water, when the common 
aalt dissolves out, leaving the pigment iu the 
form of a line yellow powder. 

n&p'-lcss, a. [Eng. nap (3), a.; ‘less.] With- 
out nap ; having no nap ; threadbare. 

"Nor on him put 
The tutptes* venture of humility." 

: CorioUimu, !L 1. 

na po le-on, s. [After tho Emperor Napo- 
leon I.) 

1. A French gold coin of 20 francs, weigh- 



ing 0*451 G1 grammes, and worth £’79280, or 
15s. lojd. sterling. 

2. A gamo at card a, commonly abbreviated 
into nap. [Nap( 1), s.) 

3. Tho same as N atolkon-oI’N (q.v \ 

"Twnlirvn twolvp-poundrr .v.i/Wotmj unUmbvmJ 

011 our rlifht ."— Century Mojotioe, 1 WA, p. 9i. 

Napoleon gun, *. 

Ori/n. : A gun invented by Prince Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon III., alxmt 
a. n. 1860. His object was the const met ion of 
n gun of medium weight and calibre, that 
should 1st capable of thing both shot and 
shell. It was issued in l8.»3 to the 1-Vnch 
divisional batteries, was used duri ig the Cri- 
mean war, and has b<«n adopted by virions 
European nations, ami by the tinted Mate*. 
(/»Tpb*y In ran.) 
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na po-le-6'-na, s. [After the Emperor Na- 
poleon I.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Belvisia, the typical 
genus of the order Belvisiacere (Napoleon- 
worts), called by Endlicher Napoleoneae. 

Na-pd-le-on -ic, a. [Eng. Nopoleon; *ic.[ 
Pertaining to or founded by the Emperor 
Napoleon I. : as, the Napoleonic dynasty. 

Na po'-le-on-ism, s. [Eng. Napoleon; -tore.] 
the rule of the J Napoleons ; support of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 

“His glorification of Xapoleontsm in hla history 
bus done more to delude and demoralize the Uiornl 
sense of bis countrymen . . . than any other cause 
whatever." — Brit. (Juart. Retrieve, 1673, p. 22 L 

Na po -le on-ist, s. [Eng. Napoleon ; -to.] 
A supporter of the dynasty of the Napoleons ; 
& Bonapartist. 

na po'-le on-ite, s. [Eng. Napoleon; suff. 
’-iU (.Vi re.).] 

Petrol. : A variety of diorite (q.v.), consist- 
ing of anorthite, hornblende, ami a little 
quartz. These minerals constitute an aggre- 
gate of spheres of varying dimensions, having 
concentric bauds consisting of one or of both 
of the above minerals. Structure radial fibrous. 
Known also under t he name of corsite, from 
Corsica, where found, and globular diorite = 
the kugeldiorit of the Germans. 

na-po'-le-on-wdrt, s. [Eng., &c. Nopoleon , 
and wort.] 

Bot. (PI.) ; [Belvisiace.e]. 

nap' - o-lin, & fFr. nopal = any cactus on. 
which the cochineal iusect feeds ; suff. -ire 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem. : Nopalin, a new colour recently in- 
troduced into the market. It is of uncertain 
composition : some samples are said to con- 
sist of eosin, and others of a cochineal 
compound. (Ure.) 

nappe (1), s. [Fr. = a sheet, a surface.) 
[Napkin.] 

Math. : One of the two parts of a cooic sur- 
face, which meet at the vertex. The nappe on 
which the directrix lies is called the lower, 
and the other the upper nappe of the cone. 

H Nappe of an hyperboloid : 

Math. : One of the branches of which the 
surface is composed. Hyperboloids are of 
one or two nappes. Those of one nappe are 
warped surfaces ; those of two nappes are 
double curved surfaces. 

* nappe (2), $. [Nap (2), s .] 

* nappe, v.i. [Nap (I), v.) 

nap' pi-ness, $. [Eng. nappy; -«*ss.] The 
quality or state of having a nap on the surface. 

nap'- ping (I), j>r. par. or a. [Nap (1), t».J 
Sleepy, drowsy ; hence, off one’s guard, un- 
prepared. 

71 To catch one napping: To take one un- 
awares. 

nap -ping (2), j>r. par., a., <fc s. [Nap (2). r.) 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Long. ; The act or process of raising 
& nap or pile on. 

2. Hat-making: A sheet of partially felted 
fur iu a stage between the operation of the 
bow, which first distributes the fur in a light 
layer, and the battery at which it is united to 
the hat-body. It becomes the nap of the hat, 
wbich is raised hy carding and shorn to a 
length. 

napping-machino, s. A machine for 
raising the uap or pile on woolleu and cotton 
fabrics. 

nap’-py (l),a. [Eng. nap (3), s. ; -y.] Having 
a nap or pile on the surface ; downy. 

nap -py (2), a. & $. [Eng. nap (1), v. ; -y.) 

A. As adj. : Strong, heady ; causing to sleep 
or to become drowsy. (Said of ale or beer.) 

When I my thresher heard. 

With nappy beer I to the bam repair'd." 

Gay . Sh epherdt lire* ; Tuesday. 

B. As subst. : Strong ale. (Scotch.) 

n^p -py, s. [A.S. nappe , hnrrp a cup or 
bowl.] A round earthen dish with sloping 
Bides and a fiat bottom. 


* na’-pron, s. [O. Fr. naperon. The initial 
n has been dropped, being mistaken for the 
final n of the article an.] An apron. 

" A’apron fair and wtdte i-waseh." 

Tate of Beryn, S3. 

nap-tak-mg, a. & a. [Eng. nap ( 2 ), a., and 

taking.] 

A. As adj. : Taking & nap or abort aleep; 
dozing, sleeping ; hence, olf one’s guard. 

B. As subst. : Thn act of taking a nap or 
short sleep ; hence, a taking by surprise, or 
when one is off hia guard ; an unexpected 
attack or onset. 

" Xaptakingt, xsaawlta, spoiling*, and firings, have In 
onr forefathers' days, between us and France, been 
common."— Ciirew : Survey of Cornwall. 

na-pu', s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Tragulus jamnicus. the Javan Deer- 
let ; rust- brown above, white beneath. It is 
gentle in disposition, and is frequently seen 
in menageries. 

na-pus, s. [Lat.] A kind of turnip; the 
navew (q.v.). 

* nar, a. & adv. [Nearer.) 

nax-a-ka, nur'-uk, s. [Mahratta & Sansc.) 

Hind. Myth. : A term equivalent to the 
English hell ; it consists of twenty-eight divi- 
sions, in which sinners of as many different 
classes are confined and subjected to tortures 
corresponding to the gravity of their ofiences. 

liar-cap h'-thon, s. [Gr.] The bark of an 
aromatic tree, used in fumigation, and for- 
merly imported from India. 

Dar'-je ine, s. [Gr. vapteg (narke)~ a numb- 
ness, a deadness ; Eng. suff. -in.] 

Chem . : Co H 03 NO 9 . An alkaloid discovered 
by Pelletier in opium in 1S35. It crystallizes 
in white interlaced needles, slightly soluble 
in water and cold alcohol, very soluble in 
boiling alcohol, but insoluble in ether, and 
melts at 145’. Its crystal lizable salts are 
decomposed by water into acid and base. 

nar'-^e-tmo, *. [Altered from narcotine 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : Narcoteine. An alkaloid produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid and peroxide 
of lead on narcotine. It is soluble in sul- 
phuric acid with a tine red colour, and in 
nitric acid with a yellow colour. 

nar-gi'-ne, s. [Gr. vdpicg (na rke) = stiffness, 
numbness.] 

Tchthy. : A genus of Torpedinidte (q.v.). The 
tail is longer than the disc, and the spiracles 
are immediately behind the eyes. Four species 
are known. N archie brasiliensis ascends tho 
rivers of tropical America. 

nar-cis'-sal, a. [From Mod. Lat. narcissalcs 
(q-v.). 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the genus Narcis- 
sus : as, the Narcissal alliance. (Lindiey.) 

nar -gis-sa'-leg, 5 pi. [Lat. narciss(us) ; masc. 
& fern. pi. adj. suff. -ofrs.] 

Bot. : An alliance of Endogens. It consists 
of endogenous petaloid plants with symmet- 
rical flowers, three or six stamens, and albu- 
minous seeds ; and contains four orders. Bro- 
meliacese, Taccace*. Hremadoraceae, Hypoxi- 
daceae, AmaryllidacefE, and Iridaceae. 

nar-gis'-sc-ae, s. pi. [Lat. narciss(us); fern, 
pi. adj. autf. -tce.\ 

Bot. : A tribe of Amaryllidacerc, containing 
bulbous plants with a coronet iu the flower. 

nar-§is’-slne, a. [Eng. narcissus); -in*.] 
Pertaining to or resembling the Narcissus. 

nargis'-sus, Nax-gfs'-sus, s. [Lat., from 
Gr. vapKia-a-os (narkissos) = ( 1 ) the plant nar- 
cissus, so named from its narcotic properties, 
(2) the youth Narcissus ; vdpicg (narkt) = 
numbness, torpor; Fr. narcisse.] 

1. Bot. (Of the form narcissus) : Narcissus, 
Daffodil ; the typical genus of the tribe Nar- 
cissese. The perianth, which is coloured, has 
a tubular limb with a crown. Fruit a coria- 
ceous capsule, with globose seeds, smooth till 
they become dry. About thirty are known, 
from Europe ami Asia. One, Pseudo-Narcissus , 
is British. It has a solitary yellow flower. N. 
bi/lor us is naturalised in Britain in copses and 
woods. Its flowers are poisonous. N. pocti - 
cus, N. conspicuus , N. incomparabilis, A*, minor, 


and N. lobularis are also occasional escapes. 
N. Tazzelta, N. odorus, and N. poeticus are 
emetic. N. Tazzetta is also absorbent. Its 
perfume is used in India in headache. 

U Hie Narcissus of Japan is Nerina sar 
nensis . 

2. Gr. Mythol. (Of the form Narcissus) : The 
beautiful son of Cephisus and the uymph 
Liriope. Though beloved by all the Grecian 
nymphs, he treated them with contemptuous 
indifference ; but, having accidentally seen hia 
own image reflected in a fountain, he became 
so enamoured of it that he languished till ha 
died, and thus realised the prophecy of Tire- 
aias, that he should live until he saw himself. 
After his ileath the gods, moved with compas- 
sion for his fate, changed him into the flower 
which bears his name. 

narcissus flowered, a. Having flowers 

like those of a narcissus. 

Na rc issus- flowered Anemone • 

Bot. : Anemone narcissijlora. 

nar'-gi-tine, s. [Eng., &c. narcissus); t con- 
nect., and suff. -free.] 

Chem. : A substance possessing emetic pro- 
perties, contained in the white narcissus. 

nar - co' - gen - me, s. [Gr. 1 dp»aj ( narkc ) = 
numbness, torpor, and yen-dw (gennao) = to 
produce.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid, supposed by Blyth to 
be present in all samples of narcotine. Now 
said to be merely a double salt of narcotiua 
and cotarnine, 

nar co -sis, s. [Gr., from vdpicg ( narke) = 
numbness, torpor, and suff. -osis.] 

Pathol. : A state of benumbing stupor, in 
which death may ultimately ensue from 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles. The 
pupils are contracted, breathing alow and 
stertorous, aud an insensible condition like 
apoplexy or alcoholic intoxication is pro- 
duced ; best aeen in the effects of opium. 

nar'-co-teinc, s. [Narcetise.) 

nar cot'-ic/ nar-cot'-lck,* nar-cot-ike f 

a. & s. [Fr. wired igue = stupefying, from Gr. 
yapxtonKos (narkotikos) = benumbing, from 
vapKow (narkod) = to benumb ; vapKaut (narkao) 
= to become numb, from vdpK 17 (renrAe) = 
numbness, torpor; Ital. A Sp. narcotico .) 

A . As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Having the properties or qnalitiea 
of a narcotic ; producing torpor or coma. 

” .VVireoffc* medicines bee those that beimm end 
stupifle with their coldnesee, as opium, hemlocke. »nd 
the like. P. Holla tui : PUnie ; Lipl. of Word* of A rt. 

* 2. Fig. : Dull and stupid, so that a reader 
is apt to fall asleep over it. 

" Who reads in vain 

Narcotic volumes o'er.” Sherutone : Economy. 

B. As substantive : 

Pharm. (PI.): Medicines which act npon the 
nervous system, producing sleep or torpor. 
They are of two kinds, anodynes and sopori- 
fics (q.v.). Soporifics generally act also as 
anodynes, and various anodynes are anti- 
spasmodic. 

" Like dull narcotic*, numhlug pain. ’ 

Tennyson ; In Memoriam, t. ft 

narcotic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid said to be formed by boiling 
narcotine with potash. It appears to differ 
from narcotine only by the elements of water. 

t nar- cot’ -ic -al, a. [Eng. narcotic ; -aJ.) 
The same as Narcotic (q.v.). 

” Medicines which they call narcolieal. that Is to 
say, such as beuowmeaud dead the disease. ' — //« rm ar: 
Trans. ofBeza (1587), p. 42 L 

* nar-cot'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. narcotical; 
dy.] In a narcotic manner; after the manner 
of a narcotic. 

“ As those thintrs do, thit pass for na erotically cold.* 
— Whd clock : Maimer* of England, p. 222. 

nar- cot'- ic -al ness, s. [Eng. narcotical ; 
-ness.] The quality of being narcotic ; nar- 
cotic qualities or properties. 

* nar-cot'-ic ness.s. [Eng. rearcori’c; -ness.) 
The same as Narcoticalness (q.v.). 

nar-cot-ike, a. & s. [Narcotic.] 

nar'- co-tine, s. [Eng. narcotic ; dne.) 

Chem. : C 22 II 23 NO 7 . One of the alkaloids 
of opium, aud the first base extracted from 
that substance, discovered hy Derosue in 
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1803. It forms lustrous rhombic prisms, 
which melt at 170', ami dccomposo at 220*. 
Insoluble in water and alkalis, but soluble in 
n.cohol and ether. It is less poisonous than 
morphine, and its salts are very unstable. 

nar-co-tin r -lo, a. [Eng. narcotise. ); -ic.J 
I'ertaiu;>ig to or obtained from narcotiue. 

nar'- cot ism, s. (En g. narcot(ic) ; -ism, ] 

Med. : The sama as Narcosis (q.v.). 

•’Dr. Anatte. In Ms *SUinulnnU and Nurcotic*,* r©- 
coyuiaiux' ‘n kind »<f chronic narcorum, tii© very ex- 
UUnee o f wMcli l» usually deulcd." — Hatty Telegraph, 
Oct. t, 1SJ2. 

nar' cot izc, i.f. (Eng. narcotic); -Izc.) To 
bring or place under the influence of a nar- 
cotic ; to put in a condition of stupor, 

nard, nard U3, i [Lat. nardus, from Gr. 
Kipio? (imrtioj), from Pcrs. nanl, from banse. 
nalada = the Indian Spikenard, from nal — to 
auicll ; Fr. nard.) 

1, A plant ; the same as Spikenahd (q.v.). 

'* About tlio cednnt Alloys fling 
Hard mid cassia* balmy smells." 

Milton : Comus, ML 

2. An ointment or unguent prepared from 
spikenard. 

" The good, ay ncc re, nod true nard U kuowo hy the 
Ugh lues, red colour, sweet smell, aud tho taste espe- 
cially."—/*. Holland; Plinte, bk. xlL. cli. xli. 

U Common Nard, Nardus stricta. 
t nard, v.t. (Nard, $.] To anoint with nard. 

“She took the body o l wy prut delight 
XardeJ nud • writhed nml lulmed xt for herself." 

Tennypm ; Lover' t Talc, 1. 

nar' dine, a. (Lat. nardinus; ital. & Sp. 
vardina.) Of or pertaining to nard ; hating 
the qualities of or resembling nard. 

nar-doo', f. [Native Australian uamo.] 

Hot.: Marsilea macrojuts, hirsutu , or salva- 
trix, the spores and spore-cases of which nro 
made into bread by the Australian aborigines. 

nar do^’ mi a, s. (Gr. idpfio* (tuxt-c/os) = 
Hard, .and ao> trj (osme) = smell.) 

Hot. : A genus of Composites, aub-tribu 
IVtasiteie. Nardosmiu fragrans is sometimes 
found as aa csc«q>e in shrubberies. 

nar-dos’ ta-chys, *. (Gr. (aarrfo5) = 

nard, and <rrdxv« (stachus)=. a spike.] 

Hot. : A genus of Valeriauacea.*, natives of 
NcpUUl, [SPIKENARD.] 

nar d us, *. [Lat., from Gr. » 'dpSo* ( nardos ) = 
nard (q.v.).] 

Dot. : Mat-weed; a genus of grasses, tribe 
Rotboelle:c. One known species, Nardus 
atricta, is British. It has harsh coarse leaves, 
and grows on moors and heaths- to 3,300 feet 
high. The cattle do not care for it, hut it 
serves a useful purpose in allimling & secure 
foothold to the alpine herborizer. 

* nare (1), *. [Lat. naris = the uoatril.] A 
nose, a nostril. 

••Thcro U n Mnchlnvrllan plot, 

Though every ware olfkct It not" 

Butler: Jludibrai , L L 

n& rc^ 1 a, a. (Named after Capt. (after- 
wards Sir) George Narcs, U.N., Commander 
of the Challenger Expedition.) 

Znol, : A genus of Bryozoa, sub-order Cheilo- 
stomata. Naresia cyathua was dredged in 
1,500 fathoms otr the Island of fct. Vincent 
in the Challenger Expedition. 

nar' ghl lc, nar gi-lo, nar'-gi-lch, 

nar gl If, a. (Pers. A Turk. | A kind of 
tobacco-pipe or smoking-apparatus used in 
Turkey, Persia, Ac., having a long stem which 
passes through water. 

nar' gfl, *. (Native name.) The name given 
to the cocoa-nut tree lu southern India. 

nar' f al, a. [Lnt. naris = a nostril.) Of or 
pertaining to the nostrils. 

•’ The entry to iho n.i rial paam#©, or rosplmtory 
mouth a* It may lm called."— Prof, in Aafuro, 

vol. xil»., p. \rt. 

• niir I form, a. (Lnt. naris = the nostril, 
and forma = form, shnpo.J Nose-shaped ; 
shaped like tlio nose. 

• nar Lno, a. (Lit. narf* = tho nostril) Of 
or pertaining to the nostrils. 

* ndr* ra-blo, a. [l^at. narralnlit, from 7i«rro 
= to naYratc (q.v.).] Capably of being told or 

narrated. 


nar-rato , v.t. A i. [Lat. narratus, pa. par. 
of narro to rt-lntc, to tell ; from Tiara.*, 
gnarus — knowing, acquainted ; ltal. narrare ; 
bp. Tiurrar; Fr. 7<arr<rr.) 

A. Trans. : To tell, to relate ; to recite or 
rehearse as a story'; to dcscribo or relata in 
speech or writing. 

•'When I have least to narrate — to In the 

Scottish phrase— 1 mu iQott diverting.’'— liichardton : 
Vtariun, iv, *_4. 

B. Intrans. : To relate, to tell, to recito. 

•if Though, as implied in the quotation from 
Richardson given above, this word was for a 
longtime considered a Scotticism, iJr. Fitz- 
edward Hall ( Modern English, p. 121) has 
shown that It was recognised as English at 
least as early as 1GU8 by Bp. Lloyd. 

nar -ra'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. narrationem , 
aecus. of narrntio = a telling, a talo ; from 
narratus, ]ia. jiar. of narro = to narrate (q.v.) ; 
bp. naTTaeioii ; Ital. narrazionc.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tba act of narrating; reciting or relat- 
ing tho particulars or incidents of an event in 
6pcech or writing. 

"In the narration of the poet, It 1» not material 
whether he rel xto tho whole etory iu hla owu clmrac- 
ter."— Blair : Bhctorlc, lect. xliL 

2. That which is narrated ; a narrative; a 
relation or description in speech or writing 
of the particulars or incidents of an event ; 
story, history, account. 

"Grounded ujtoo vain and fabulous narrationt.*— 
Uolinthcd: Dctrripl. of Brttaine, ch. v. . 

II. Dhet. : That part of a discourse which 
simply narrates or recites the time, manner, 
or consequences of an action or event, or 
simply states tlie facts connected with the 
subject from which the conclusions arc to bo 
drawn. 

n&r'-rn. tlVO, a. A s. (Fr. narratif, from Lnt. 
7i«rrftfn*, pa. par. of 7iom>= to narrate (q.v.); 
Ital. A bp. 7mmdiuo.l 
’ A. ds adjective : 

1. 1’ertaining or relating to narration ; as, 
narrative skill. 

2. Of tho nature of a narration, account, or 
relation. 

** Mr. Stanley has given to Mb work a norrofire form 
nhlcb renders It easy uiui pleuaaut rcadiug."— Brit, 
tyuart. Bevictc, lb7J. j>. £37. 

* 3. Inclined or given to tho relation of 
stories ; fond of story-telling, garrnlnus. 

•• Wise through time, and narraffee with n/?e." 

Pope : Homer; Iliad 111. 200. 

B. /Is substantive : 

1. A relation, account, description, or nar- 
ration of an event or series of events ; a tale, 
a story, a history. 

" Mr. Frou-.U-'* regular narrnfire heglns only at 
the close of tho seventeenth ceutury."— Brit. Quart. 
Bevieu), 1873. p. W)8. 

2. A particular kind of composition suited 
for the narration of eveuts : as, He is very 
clever iu narrative. 

•J IVarrafit’e of a deed : 

Scots Law: That part of a deed which de- 
scribes the granter and the grantee, and recites 
the cause ol granting. 

t nftr' ra tivo ly, adv. [Eng. narrative; -ly.) 
By wny of relation ; hi manner of a narrative. 
"ThewortUof all Judicial ncU are wrlttou mirra- 
thrlt/, uuIcm It bo In oentcuccB wherein dtupoBltlvo 
and enacting term* are mode u»e of." Ayllffe : Parer- 
t ion. 

ntir ra'-tor, s. (Lat., from narratus, pn. par. 
of narro = to narrate (q.v.); Fr. narratcur; 
Ital. norratore ; Sp. 7iarradorJ One who 
mrratcH or relates an event or series of 
events or transactions ; a teller, a n-lnter. 

"In the very word* 

With which the young ntirrufor wa-t lusjilrcd." 

n ordtworlh : Kxcurtioo, lik. vill. 

Xldr' ra-tor y, a. (Eng. narrat(e ) ; -ory.) Of 
tho mitliro of clmrnrter or a iiarrntlvo ; erm- 
sisting of narrative; narrating or relating 
events. 

" l etter* . . . arc Other narr.7Tory, objurgatory, 
cntntolnlory, monitory . or congratulatory. — JJswe/l : 
Lcttcrt , hk. 1., 1 L, letL 1. 

* narro, [Near.] 

nir'-row, • nar owe, • liar-ow, • nar- 
owo, “ nar rowo, * narwc, a., a/h*., A r. 
[A,S. nearu, neuro = narrow; nmru* — nnr- 
jowly; cogn. with O.b. mim = narrow ; 7nir- 
« wo ss narrowly ; But, mnnim; U. OuL mime 
= narrow, closo. There Is no connection with 
near. J 


A. At ailjedive: 

1. Of little breadth; not wide; not broad; 
having hule width lrom side to side. 

"llou Btrelt l" the gate and the wey narrow* that 
ledith to ly f. Mid there ben fewe that ljuden IU"— 
U'yclijfa; Matthew vil. 

2. of small or little extent ; circumscribed, 
limited. 

"The Jew* were but n •mall notion, and confined to 
a narrow compo** In the world. "—D 

* 3. Limited iu duration ; short. 

" From thU narrow time of gc»tattnn may en»u* *i 
toxnllucui In lln< exclusion ; bat tld* luft-rrulh no In- 
formlty."— Browne . 1 ul(/ttr frrourt, ['Judd.) 

4. Limited as to means ; straiteued : as, He 
Is iu very 7uirrr>k; circumstances. 

5. Near, close; within a small distance: 
hence, barely suilicieui to avoid danger, defeat, 
evil, or harm. 

•‘ Having a very narrow escape for hi* life .”— Dally 
Telegraph, Feb. 4. 18o». 

G. Contracted in views or intellect ; of con- 
fined or contracted views or sentiments ; not 
liberal. 

•‘llli courage waa of the tru«t tcnijwr; his unde! 
Bland lug btroiig but narrotr.*— .l/acuii/uy: 7/uf. Lu a~ 
ch. xv. 

* 7. Contracted ; not liberal ; bigoted. 

* 8. Covetous, niggardly, close ; not liberal, 
free, or generous. 

" To narrow breast* he come* all wrapt In pdn, 

To • welling hearts he ehiucs iu honour • lire." 

Sidney. 

*9. Close, near; vary precise, exact, or 
careful ; vigilant. 

" Tlie orb ho roam’d 

With narrow »enrch." Mu'tvii ; P. Ir. S3. 

* B. As adverb; 

1. Narrowly, closely; within a very short 
distance. 

*’ [He] miss'd bo narrow, that he cut the coni 
which fasten’d by the foot the flitting bird." 

Dry den : Vinjtl; .t acid v. 676, 

2. Closely, strictly, vigilantly. 

" .Talon* he was. and held hire nance In cnf*. 

For »he wa» wild and yongo, and he wo* old." 

Chaucer: C. T., 3.226. 

C. subst. (generally In the plural) : A nar- 
row passage between one sea and another, or 
between one lake and another ; a narrow pass 
through a mountain ; a strait ; a contracted 
or narrowed part of a river or navigable 
channel. 

" N ear thU inland there lay on one side the Jaws of a 
dangerous narrow."— t.ladtt one : btudiet on Humor, 
II i. 1*5. 

narrow-billed, a. Having a narrow bill. 
A T arrour-&if(c<I Plunt-cuttcr : 

Ornith. : Vhytotovxa angustirostris. [ruvTO- 

TOMA.] 

narrow bordered, a. Having a narrow 
border. 

Narrow-bordered Dee Hawk-moth : 

Entom : Sesia bambyliformis. It has trans- 
parent wings, their margins with dense opaque 
scales. Tlie wings with black or green, 
yellowish-gray, or brown markings, tlu- body 
greenish and yellowish, with two black belts. 
Expansion of wings, lj to 13 inch. Found in 
purta of Britain. 

narrow cloth, s. Woollen cloth under 
62 inches in width. 

narrow- fabric loom,* A loom ndn|*U*il 
spccillCHlly for weaving ribbons, tapos, bind- 
ings, Ac. 

narrow gauge, s. A a, 

Dailway Engineering : 

A. As subst. ; A gauge of or less than 4 foot 
8J Inches In width between the rails, which is 
the usual distance between the wheels of 
locomotive* and railway -carriages, as well as 
those of ordinary vehicles. The narrowest In 
actual operation, onlv two feet, is the Port- 
madoc ami Test inlog Railway In North Wales, 
through a very difllcnlt country. Many nnr- 
row gauge railroads have been Iniil 1 in the 
United flutes, when* economy was necessary 
or tlio locality difficult, but they uro raroly 
built nt I ho pivsent day. 

B. As tulj. : Laid down with a narro w- 
gaiige. 

" A ntllwny cnmUr* tn»rellln*Bt Uie rikleof SO mile* 
Alt h»Ut on A Hue.’’— Lrtreft ; C. U. 8. 

JSyttern xtf VnUt, cli. xl 

narrow minded, o. Having narrow or, 
eonllned views or sciitlments ; Illiberal, 
bigutitl. 

•• Au k'-noit «ml plouk. lliOtwh twrrow minded 
uimi "—Mucitulay Httt Png., ch )v. 
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narrow-mindedness, s. The quality 
Or state of being nan o w-nnuded. 

narrow-muzzled, a. Having a narrow 
muzzle. 

Na rroio-muczled Seal: 

Zool.: Stenorhyncus leptonyz. 

narrow sea, s. 

1. Gen. : A sea running between coasts not 
far apart 

* 2. Spec. : The English Channel. (IVkarton.) 

* narrow sighted, a. Short-sighted, 

Close-sighted. 

narrow souled, a. ITaving a close, nig- 
gardly disposition ; illiberal ; devoid of 
generosity; nai row-minded. 

uar'-row, v.t. & i. [Narrow, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make narrow or narrower ; to di- 
minish with respect to breadth or width. 

“ Without in the wall of the house, he made nar- 
rowed rests round about,'’— 1 Kings Vi. 6. (1551.) 

2. To contract in sentiment or views. 

" Who. bora for the universe, narrow'd his mind. 

And to party gave uji w hat was meant for maiiktnd.” 
Goldsmith : Ketaliation. 

To confine, to limit, to restrict. 

" Society in despotic governments is narroio+d 
according to the degree of rigour which the ruling 
tyrant exercises over his subjects." — observer, Ko. 21. 

% Sometimes used reflexively : as, The 
enquiry narrowed itself to one point. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 . Ord. Lang. : To become narrow or nar- 
rower ; to be contracted, confined, or limited. 

* 2. Manege : A horse is said to narrow 
when he does not take ground enongh, and 
does not bear far enough out to the one hand 
or to the other. 

n&r -row ed, pa* par. & a. [Narrow.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Tapering. 

n&.r' row er, s. [Eng. narrow, v. ; -cr.] One 
who or that which narrows or contracts. 

H&T - row - ing, pr. par. t a,, & s. [Nan- 
now, i\] 

A. & B, As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

X. Ord. Lang. : The act of making narrow 
or contracting ; the state of becoming narrow 
or contracted. 

II. Knitting: That part of a stocking'which 
is narrowed in knitting. 

nar'-row-ly, * nar-ow-lye, adv. [Eng. 
narrow; - ly .] 

1 . In a narrow manner ; with little breadth or 
width ; with small distauce from side to side. 

* 2. Contractedly ; without extent or width. 

" Tho church of Eueland ia not so narrowly cal- 
culated, that it cannot fall in with any regular species 
vi government.”— Hw\It 

3. Closely, accurately, carefully, vigilantly, 
attentively. 

" Bo in our streets sly beggars narrowly 
Watch motions of the giver's ham! or eye.’ 

bonne : Letters To Sir. T. IF. 

* 4. Avariciously, sparingly, covetously. 

5. Within a little ; nearly ; hy a little ; only 
Jnst. 

■’ All on board narrowly escaped death by drowning.” 
— Grant, iu Cassell's Tech. Educator, pt. XL, p. 320. 

n&r'-row-ness, s. [Eng. Ttarrow, a. ; -ness.] 
1 . The quality or state of being narrow ; 
want of breadth or wideness : smalluess of 
distance from side to side. 

■’ In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrowness of the 
arch makes it rise in height, or run out in length.”— 
Addison : Gn Italy. 

* 2. Smallness or limitation of extent or 
>cope ; confined state or extent. 

** Pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice pun- 
ished ; and those more amply treated than l ho warro.c- 
ncss of the drama can admit."— /) rye/ en : .Ends. (Ded.) 

3. Contraction or limitation of views or 
sentiments; want of breadth of views; il- 
liberally, bigotry ; want of enlarged views or 
sentiments. 

" [Meu] should not reduce the world to the ?iarrmo - 
ness of their minds."— bacon • Sat. Bist., § 230. 

* 4. Poverty; straightened or narrow cir- 
cumstances. 

* 5, Covetousness, avarice, niggardliness, 
penuriousness. 


6 . Closeness, nearness : *s, the narrowness 
of an escape. 

nar-the -91-um, s. [Lat., from Gr. vap&riKLOv 

(narthekion)= (1) a small case or casket for un- 
guents, made out of the hollow stalk of the 
plant Narthex (q.v.) ; (2) any ointment-box.] 
Bot. : Bog- Asphodel : a genus of plants 
belonging to the order Juncaces (Rushes). 
It has a coloured perianth, hairy filaments, 
one stigma, and a many seeded capsule, three- 
celled at the base. N. ossi/ragum hears small 
yellow star-like flowers, and is found on moun- 
tain sides in north temperate regions. 

nar'-thex, s. [Lat. narthex , from Gr. vapflij? 
(narthex) = a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
Ferula, and specially F. communis and F. 
mcoides.] 

1. Bot. : The umbelliferous genus mentioned 
above. Narthex asafoetida produces asafoetida. 
[Ferula.] 

2. Architecture: 

(1) A division in the early Christian churches 
in which the catechisms were said, and to 
which penitents were admitted ; it was near 
the entrance, and separated from the rest of 
the church by a railing or screen. 

(2) An ante-temple or vestibule without the 
church. 

(3) A porch with a lean-to roof attached to 
modern churches, and cither extending the 
whole breadth of the church or along the 
breadth of the uave. 

* narwe, a. & adv. INarhow, a.] 

nar’-whal, nar’-wal, nar- whale, s. 

[Dan. <fc ijw. narhval; lcel. ndhvalr = a nar- 
whal ; Ger. narwall; Fr. narval or narwohl] 
Zool. : A Cetacean, called also the Sea- 
unicorn, the Monodon monoreros. The name sea- 
unicorn is given because the male has a horn 
six, seven, or 
even ten feet 
long, one of 
the teeth in 
the upper 
jaw extraor- 
dinarily pro- 
longed. It is 
the left tusk 
which makes 
the horn, the 
right being 
rarely devel- 
oped. The 
tusk is spi- 
rally furrow- 
ed, and is of 

ivory, like the lush «ji mi cici'iimiu. n ugh pre- 
served in the cabinets of our forefathers, it was 
supposed to come from the mythic uuicorn of 
antiquity. [Unicorn.] The length of the 
Narwhal varies from fifteen to twenty or 
twenty-two feet, the head being one-fourth of 
the whole, and the horn one-half. It is in its 
element amid the snow and ice of the eigh- 
tieth parallel of north latitude. It feeds on 
mollusca, and yields an oil more valuable than 
that of the common whale. 

*nas. [See definitions.] 

1. A contraction for ne has= has not. 

” For pittied is mishap that nas reiuedie. 

For scorned heue deedes of loud fuolene." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender; May. 

2. A contraction for ne ivas = was not. 

“Ther nas no man that Theseus bath derre." 

Chaucer: C. T, 1,450. 

na-3rtl, «- As. [Fr. nasal, from Low Lat. 
nasal is, from nasus= the nose; ltal. nasale.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the nose. 

"When the discharge lessens, pass a small probe 
through the nas<il duct into the nose every time it » 
drest. in order to dilate it a little.”— Sharpe : Surgery. 

2. Pronounced or uttered through the nose, 
or through the nose and mouth simulta- 
neously : as, a nasal sound, a nasal accent. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : An elementary aound pro- 
nounced or uttered through the nose, or 
through the nose and month simultaneously. 
"By dropping the veil of the palate, which in or- 
dinary utterance closes the passage from the pharynx 
into tho nose, the intonated current of ft. d, g, is al- 
lowed entrance to the nose ami exit there : and the 
result is the class of nasals (or ” resonants l. m, n, and 
ng (as iu singing).”— 1 Yhit ney : Life A Growth of Lan- 
guage, cb. vi., ]». 63. 

* 11 . Tech ideally : 

1 . Ancient Arm.: A defence for the upper 


part of the face, or more properly for tho 
nose ; a nose-guard. 

■■ The helmets are mostly of a conical shape. In addi- 
tion to wLich several have nasals projecting in front* 
— lFi&on .' Prehistoric Annals, li. -11. 

2. Med. : A medicine operating through tho 
nose ; an errhine. 

” Sneezing, mastlcatorles, and nasals are generally 
received. ’—Burt on : Anatomy of Melancholy, p, 35-L 

nasal bone, $. 

Anat.: The hone or bones forming the 
bridge of the nose. 

nasal-cavities, nasal- fossae, s. pi. 

Anat. : The cavities of the nostrils, placed 
one on each side of a median vertical septum. 
They open in front and behind by the anterior 
and posterior nostrils, and communicate by 
foramina with the sinuses of the frontal, eth- 
moid, sphenoid, and superior maxillary bones. 

nasal-duet, s. 

Anat. : A duct abont six or seven lines in 
length, constituting a groove in the upper 
maxillary bone, and descending to the lower 
part of the lower meatus of the nose. 

nasal fossae, s. pi. [Nasal-cavities.] 
nasal- irrigator, s. 

Surg. : A syringe for nasal douches 

nasal-speculum, s. 

Surg.: An instrument for distending the 
nostrils to expose the mucous membrane, 
and to facilitate explorations and operations 
in eases of polypus, Ac, [Speculum.] 

t na-sa'-lis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. naso = 

a nose.] 

Zool. : Long- hosed or Proboscis Monkey, 
sometimes made a separate genus (Nasalis 
larvatus), hut more usually known as Semno- 
pithecus (or Presbyt is) nasal is. [ Kah a u. ] 

na-§al'-i-ty, s. [Fr. wasafttf, from nasal = 
nasal (q.v.).] The quality of beiug nasal. 

“The Indian sound differs only in the greater no. 
tality of the first letter.”— Sir Jones: Orthog. of 

Atiatick Words. 

na-sal-i-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. nasalise); -ation.] 

1. The act, process, or habit of nasalizing 
or uttering with a nasal sound. 

2. The act of nasalizing by the insertion of 
a nasal. 

"The nasalization of a root by the Insertion of m 
or n before the last letter of the same is common in 
Aryan languages.'' — Motes A Queries, July 9, ls&l, p. 3L 

na-^al-ize, v.t. &i. [Eng. iiasal; - ize .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make nasal, to render nasal, as the 
sound of a letter. 

2. To insert a nasal letter (especially n) in. 
“Schmidt thinks it may mark only a nasalising of 

the root-vowel."— Pole : Introd. to Greek A Latin 
Etym. (ed. 1875), p. 217. 

*B. Intrans. : To speak or pronounce with 
a nasal accent ; to speak through the nose. 

na'-^al-ly, adv. [Eng. nasal; -ly.] Iu a 
uasai manner, through the nose. 

nas -cal, nas-calc, s. [Fr., from Low Lat 
na scale; ltal. nosco/e.) 

Surg. : A pessary of wool or cotton impreg- 
nated with a medicameut for introduction 
into the vagina. 

*nas'~ 9 en- 9 y, & [Lat. nasccntia , from nas- 
cens , pr. par. of uoscor = to he born.] The 
beginning, origin, rise, or production. 

"The nascency or generation of things.”— B. More. 

* nas - 9911 1, a. [Lat. nascens, pr. par. of uoscor 
= to be born, to arise.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Beginning to exist or to 
grow ; springing up, coining into being, 
growing. 

“ Therefore the asperity of tartarous salts, and the 
fiery acrimony of nlealine salts, irritating and wound- 
lug the nerves, pioduce nascent passions.”— Berkeley: 
Siris, § 86. 

2. Chem. : The term applied to the state of 
an element at the moment of its liberation 
from a compound, and which is characterised 
by abnormal chemical activity. 

nascent-organs, s. pi. 

Biol. ; Organs not yet fully developed, and 
which in their present state are useful to their 
possessor, and will become more so. Nascent- 
organs differ from rudimentary organs, which 
are useless. 
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fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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flii^o'-ber ry, nees'-ber-ry, nfs’-bcr ry, 

s. [A corrupt, of Lot. mespihts - - a medlar, 
through Sp. /iwp«ro.) 

Bot. : Achras Sapota. [Achras, Sapodilla.) 

nasebcrry bat, s. 

Zool. : The Jamaican stenoderm, Steno - 
derma jamaicense, ami the Spectacled ateno- 
derm, S. perspicillatum , frugivoroua bats, 
allowing great paitiality for tho fruit of the 
uaseberrry. 

nasebcrry bully tree, s. 

Hot. : Aekrus Suleroxylon. 

na^'-e us, s. [Lat. nasus = the nose.) 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Acrumirid;e. Twelve 
species are known from the tropical Indo- 
Paeiflc, none of them extending to the east- 
ward of the Sandwich Islands. In their mode 
of life these fishes resemble the Aeantlinri 
(<j.v. ). One of the most common species is 
Aoseus unicornis, which, when adult, attains 
a length of about twenty- two Inches, and has 
o horn about two inches long. (Gunther.) 

2. PaUeont. : Extinct species have been dis- 
covered in tho Eocene of Monte liolra. 

niish, s. [Etyin. doubtful.) Chilly, hard, 
lirm. (PromiefaL) 

nash-gab, s. Insoleut language, imper- 
tinence. 

na^ t-cor'-nl-a, s. pi (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
nasus =a nose, and cornu =a horn.) 

Zool. : A name occasionally given to the 
section of the Perissodactyle Mammals con- 
taining the Rhinocerotidie.’ 

*naa l cor' nous, a. [Mod. Lat. nasicorn(ia) ; 
Eng. adj. aulT. -ous.) Having a horn ou the 
nose. 

" Those four kind* of i uutcomoiu beetles described 
by Mutfetui." — Brown* • Vulgar Erroun, bk. 11L, ch. 
ix\ll 

* nas' t form, a. (Lat. na mis = the nose, 
ana forma = form, shape.) Having the shape 
or appearance of a nose ; nose-shaped, nari- 
form. 

n£s l tcr'-na, s. [Lat. = a watering-pot 
with a large spout.) 

Ornith. : Pigmy Parrot, a genus of Camp- 
tolophime from New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands, with seven species, all of small size. 
Prevailing colour, green. (R. B. Sharpe.) 
Wallace reduces the species to three. 

na~so prrj. [Ijit. nasus = tho nose.) Con- 
nected with the nose. 

nasa labial, n. Relating or pertaining 
to the nose and lip : as, the naso-ldbuil line. 

naso malar, a. Relating or pertaining 
to the nose and malar bone. 

■J (1) Xaso-malur angle : 

Anthrop. : An angle proposed by Prof. 
Flower as a means of skull-measurement. It 
is formed by two horizontal lines meeting at 
the most depressed point of the nasal bones 
In the middle line, and resting on the middle 
of the outer margin of the orbits. In Eurn- 
»eans the average angle thus formed is 131°; 
n African Negroes, 134° ; in Australians, 135*. 
In all the true Mongolian races the average 
exceeds 140*. 

(2) Xaso-malar iiulrz : 

Anthrop.: A numerical Index proposed by 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas, to supersede the naso- 
rnnlnr angle described above. The index is 
formed by the relative lengths of (n) a 
line passing over the lowest part of the nasal 
Imuics, from a point on the anterior surface 
of one of the outer walls of the orbit to 
the correspr uding point on tho other aide; 
and (b) n line between the same two point a 
measured directly, and not over thu naanls. 
'lhe second line Is taken ns 100, and the Index 

formed by the first. IMesoimc, Platyoimc, 
Phoopic.) 

naso - palatal, naso palatine, a. 

Relating or pertaining to the nose and palate : 
ns. the luuo-palatal aperture. 

nfr.s sa, t. I Lat. = u basket with a narrow 
neck, for catching Hsh.) 

Zool. : A gmnis of Ruccinldn* (q.v.) Tho 
nhell resembles that of Riiccimmi, but is 
smaller. The genus is chiHly distinguished 
from the Whelks by hating tho columellar lip 
cxpau<lc<l nud callous, with a tooth near the 


anterior canal. Aassa reticulata ia common 
nn English shores nt low water, and is popu- 
larly known as the Dog-whelk. Known species 
2lo, extending from low water to a depth of 
fifty fathoms. World-wide in distribution, 

2. Palccont. : From the Eocene onward. 

Nas'-snc, * Nas'-sncli, «. A large historical 
diamond brought from India by tho Marquis 
of Hastings as part of tbo Deccan booty. Now 
in England. 

nas sa’-vi-a, nas sau'-vi-a, s. (Named 
after Pnnce'John Maurice of N assau-Sicgcn. ] 
Bot. : A genus of Nassavieae (<i.v.). 

nas sa*vi-a'-9c-», nas-sau-vi-a'-9c-fe, 

5. pi. [Mud. Lat. na*savi(a), nassauvi(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ace a.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Composites, sub-ord'’r 
Labiati flora. The style is never tumid, the 
branches long, linear, truncate, fringed only 
at the point. It has three sub-tribes, Poly- 
acbyrideee, Nassaviete, and Trixideie. 

n&s-sa-vi-c'-te, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nassavi( a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -err.) 

Bot. : The typical sub- tribe of the tribe 
Nassavisce® (q.v.). 

nas’-ti ly, adv. [Eng. nasty ; -hj.] In q nasty 
manner ; dirtily, filthily, foully, obscenely, 
grossly. 

nas’ tt ness, s. [Eng. nasty; -ne^s.j 

]. The quality or state of being nasty, filthy, 
or dirty ; tilth, dirt, foulness. 

" To sweep the street* their tn*k from sun to stin. 

Aiul eeok the nattinest which others shun." 

Jugo: Tli* Scavetiger. 

2. Nauseousuess ; disagreeable ness to the 
taste or smell. 

3. Filthiness, obscenity ; grossness of ideas ; 
ribaldry. 

41 A divine might haT® employed bU pain® to better 
purpoee, than in the rwntinem ot Plautus and Aristo- 
phanes.''— JOryden. (Todd.) 

nis'-tu ran, s. (Gr. vawri* ( nastos ) = dense, 
compact, and Ger. urem = uranium.) 

Min. : The same as Uraninite (q.v.). 

nas-tur’-tl-um (ti as shl), s. [Lat., from 
mtsi tortiuin, and this from nasus and torquco, 
alluding to the ef- 
fect produced on 
the muscles of the 
nose by the acridity 
of the geuus.) 

Botany : 

1. A genus of 
Crucifer®, family 
Arabida*. Water 
Cress ( X. officinale), 
is mi nquutic spe- 
cies, cultivated a* 
a salad in brooks in 
tho United States 
mid Europe. J.cpi- 
dium virgiiticum , llio 

Virginian Croas, 
mid several otlicr species of this country nnd 
Europe, nro cultivated for tbo sumo pur- 
pose. 

2. The genus Tropteolnm (q.v.). 

nas -t$f, * nas-ky, * nas-klo, a. [Of Scan- 
dinavian origin ; cf. Sw. dial, luiskup = nasty, 
dirty (said of weather); « as k et = dirty, sul- 
lied; srutskiffsz. nasty, awineliko ; snuskig ~ 
slovenly, nasty, from sntiska = to eat like a 
pig; Low Ger. nasfc = nasty; Norw. nask = 
greedy ; naska = to cat noisily.) 

1. Dirty, illthy, foul. 

2. Nauseous, disgusting ; unpleasant to the 
taste nr smell. 

3. Obscene, filthy, gross, indecent, ribald. 

4. Disagreeable, troublesome, annoying. 

5. Dangerous, serious, 
nasty-man, s. [Garotte.) 

nis-U-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. nasus 
— a nose.) 

1. Zool.: Cnati, Coatl-Mundi. A genus of 
Prncynuidic (q.v.) Dentition as In Pmcyon 
(<|. v.). Doily elongated, Miinewlint compressed ; 
nose prolongi-d into a mobile snout. Tail 
long, lion-prehensile, tapering, aiiimlutcil. 
^Vnllace says, "aperies 5 (?) ; " but Prof. 
Flower re'uces them to two, Ausua mirica , 
from Mexico and Central America, and JV. rufa, 
of South America, from Snriuam to Paraguay. 


2. Palcont. : Two species from the bone- 
cavea of Brazil. 

na'-sus, s. [Lat. = a noac.) [Clvpeus, *. 2.) 

* na-sute, a. [Lat. noAi/fua = having a large 
nose, keen-scented, critical ; uuaua = o uos- . ) 

1. Having a quick or keen smell or scent ; 
keen-scented. 

” They nrw commouly <H*cov«re<l by * namfe *wlue 
purj-wcly bruuxlit up. — Evelyn : Acetana. f J9. 

2. Critical, nice, censorious, particular; 
nice in discernment. 

*' The rtasutcr crltlcka of their m;e *c«ut souiethlrt 
of prule la the eccle*ln*tlck ».’'— Guudm : Uleruupuie*. 
p. Soi 

* na sutc ness, s. [Eng. nasvte ; -ness.) The 
quality of being nasute ; quickness or keen 
ness of aecnt; nice discernment- 

'All which to nuy ui*n th*t liu but a moderate 
narutmeu vnmmt but liu|>ort.‘'— U. More: UoUUnet*. 
hk. v 1 1 1 . , ch. J 2. 

nit, adv. [Not.) 

na'-tal, * na -tall, a. & s. IFr. natal , from 
Lat.’uafaZts = natal, presiding over birth, from 
naftts, pa. par. of nascor = to be boru ; bp. 
natal; Ital. natale.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or connected with one's 
birth; dating from one’s birth. 

" Or l« the natal or the mort&l bour. 1 ' 

Pope: Eitay on Mart, L **£. 

2. Presiding over birtli or nativity. 

" Now nece mine, by Jfatall Jove’® feest. 

■Were I a God, ye should sterve." 

Chaucer: Troilut A CrettUla. 11L 

* B. As subst. : [NatalsJ. 

* na-ta-U tial, * na-ta li tious, * na 
ta-li -clal (tl, cl as ah), a. [Lat. natali- 
ties, from 'natalis = natal (q.v.).] 

1. Pertaining to one’s birth or birthday; 
consecrated to one's nativity. 

** Uls natalitial popUr hud outstrtp'd the re«t of It® 
coutemporarloe ." — Evelyn : Sylva, bk. lv., } 13. 

2. Occurring or happening at one's birth. 

" Xo burticss nufufi/ioiu fire 
Plxyiug nbout hlui uuute the nurse lulioire.” 

Carttrriyhl : Uirth of the Du*e o/ Fork. 

na til - o-iii, s. (Eng. N f af(al)» and a/ome.J 

Chem. : 03411^015. The aloin of Natal aloes 
It crystallizes from hot alcohol in thin, bright 
yellow scales, sparingly soluble in water, ben- 
zol, chlorofurm, and ether, and melts between 
212* and 222*. 

* na’-tal^, s. pi. (Natal.) The circumstances 
of a person’s birth ; one's nativity. 

" The bletsed natah of our heavenly king." 

Eilujcjfrvy . HI cued birthday, p. L 

na'-tal-us, $. [Lat. 7uif«Iia= natal (?).] 

Zool. : A genus of Ycspcrtilinnida? (True 
Bats), from South ami Central America. 
Three species have been described, Xatalus 
stramineus, popularly known as the Straw- 
coloured Bat, N. micropus , and N. Upidus. 
(Proc. Zool. N'oc., 1SSU, pp. 443, 444.) 

na’-tant, a. [Fr., from Lnt. luitans, pr. par. 
of mito, frequent of no = toswim ; ltal. natante; 
tSp. nadante.) 

1. Bot. : Floating. (Used spec, of the leaves 
of some aquatic plants.) 

2. Her. : A term applied to all kinds of fish 
(except flying-fish and shell-llsh), when re- 
presented horizontally on the ti<‘l*I, or as if iu 
the uct of swimming. Also called nniant. 

na tin’ tc^, s. pi. [Lat. nom. pi. of mtfaiu.) 
[Natant.) 

Zool.: Tho name given by Walcknner to n 
section of tbo Amneidie, which swim in 
water, and there spread their filameiitd nr nets 
to entrap their nicy. The t) picul genus is 
Argyrouetn (q.v.j, popularly known as tho 
Diving Spider. 

na-t&n'-tl a, (ti as shi), s. pi [I^it. neut 
pi. of 7 mfmu>.) [Natant.) 

Zoology : 

* 1. The name given by llliger to an order 
of iiminiimU which live In water. It included 
the whales, the dolphins, Ac. 

2. An order of Rotifem, consisting of swim- 
ming species. It is divided into two fami- 
lies, INdyiroclia and Zygotroelin. 

* na tant cuiv. [Eng. luifunf; -/y. ) In 
a Hwiiniidng maimer; like one swimming; 
swimmingly. 


1 ) 6 U, ; poilt, ; cat, 9GII, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, £em ; thin, ^.his ; Bln, 09 ; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = £ 

•cion, tian s» shan. -tlon, sion = shun ; -^lon, -§lon = zliun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. as bpL d?L 
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na-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. notatio, from nafo = to 
swim.] The act or art of swimming. 

“ Other animals . . . need no other way of motion 
for nntatl-m In the water."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 
hk. tv., ch. vl. 

na-ta-tor -es, s. pi. [Lnt. nom. pi. of nafafor 
= a swimmer ; nato = to swim.] 

1. Ornifh. : Swiintneis; an order of Birds, 
founded by llliger, corresponding to the 
Palmipedes of Cuvier. It contains four 
families : Brevipennatce, LongipeimaLt, Toti- 
jia]mat;e, and Lamellirostres. The order is a 
natural one , and founded on characteristics 
all can appreciate. They are aquatic, with 
webbed feet, and the majority are fitted for 
swimming rather than for flight. In Huxley's 
classification, founded on anatomical distinc- 
tions, the Natatores are distributed among the 
orders Herodiones, Anseres, Steganopodes, 
Gavite, Pygopodcs, and liupeanes, of the sub- 
class Carinat<e. 

2. Palcvont, : First found in the Cretaceous 
series. 

na ta-tor'-l-al, o. (Lat. natatory a swim- 
mer*; Eng. adj. sutf. -fa/.] Pertaining or 
adapted to swimming ; a term applied to such 
birds as live habitually upon the water ; of or 
pertaining to the Natatores (q.v.). 

natatorial-isopoda, s. pi. 

Zool. : A division of Jsopoda, containing 
two families, Cymothoidie aod Sphaeroiuidae. 

* natatorial-type, a. 

Ornith. : In Swainson’s methodic arrange- 
ment. the fifth order, family, <fcc.. of birds, to 
which analogies were sought in other classes. 

na' ta tor-$r, a. (Lat. natatorius , from nata- 
tor ~ a swimmer. ] Used or adapted for swim- 
ming ; enabling to swim. ( Oioeii .) 

nat^h (1), s. (O. Fr. nacht , from Lat. natis = 
the rump; Ital. natica.] Thu part of an ox 
between the loina ; the rump. 

natch bone, 5. An aitch-bone, or rump- 
bone. 

natch (2), s. (Nautch.J 

n&t5h‘-nee, a. [Native name.] 

BoL : Eleusine corocana , a cereal growing on 
the coast of Coromandel. 

na’-tc§, s. pi. (Lat.] The buttocks. 

# na' the-less, * nath less, adv. [A.S. 
ndtheles, from ? id thy (nr tht) fa*s = not by that 
less, not the less.] Nevertheless; noue the 
less ; notwithstanding. 

" Mathlest be eo eudured.” Milton : P. L ., L 299. 

*na‘-the-more, *nath more, ndv. (A.S. 
7id thy (or tht) mara = not by that more, not 
the more.] Not or none the more ; never the 
more. (Spenser; F. Q ., 1. ix. 25.) 

na' ti-ca, s. [Lat. natis — the rump. (Agas- 
si-)] 

1. Zool: The typical genns of the family 
Naticidae (q.v.). The shell is smooth and 
thick, the iuner lip callous, umbilicus large, 
With a spiral callus. The animal frequents 
sandy and gravelly bottoms, from low water 
to ninety fathoms. Widely distributed, most 
abundant in the tropics. More than ninety 
species have been described. 

2. Pakeont. : Said to commence in the 
Silurian ; abnndaut in all Secondary and Ter- 
tiary formations. 

Qa-ti9'-i-dS9, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. natic(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of marine holoatomatous 
Gasteropods. Shell globular, of few whorls, 
with a small spire ; outer lip acute ; inner lip 
often callous ; foot very large ; mantle-lobes 
biding more or less of the shell. Five genera 
and 270 species known. (Wallace.) 

2. Pala-ont . : Stated to commence in the 
Upper Silurian. (Nicholson.) About 300 ex- 
tinct species, ranging from the Devonian to 
the Pliocene. (IKaduce.) 

na'-tlon, * na-cl-on, * na-cboun, * na- 

tloun, s. [Fr. notion, from Lat. nationem, 
acc. of Hu/io = a natien, a race, from natus , 
pa. par. of nascor = to be born ; Sp. nation ; 
Ital. norione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A people inhabiting a certain district and 


united together by common political institu- 
tions. 

2. An aggregation of persons belonging to 
the same ethnological family, and speaking 
the same language. 

* 3. A family. (Chaucer: C. T. t 6,650.) 

IL Univ. : A division of students for pur- 
poses of voting according to their place of 
birth. This system still obtains in the Univer- 
sities of Aberdeen and Glasgow. 

^ Law of Nations : [International-law]. 

na'-tion, a., $. t & adv. [An abbreviation of 
damnation.] 

A. As adj. : Immense, enormous. (Prov. <£ 
American .) 

B. vis snbst. : A great number; a great 
deal. (Vulgar.) 

" What n nation of Iterhs he had procured to mol. 
lify her hu id out."— Slcrne: Tristram Shu. id y, ch. xxi. 

C. As adv. : Immensely, extremely, exceed- 
ingly. (Provincial d; American.) 

na-tion-al, a. [Fr., from nation — nation 
(q.v.); Sp. national ; Ital. nazionale. First 
used at the Westminster Assembly. (Collect. 
(Scarce Tracts (ed. Sir W. Scott), vii. 91.)] 

1. Of or pertaining to a nation, as distin- 
guished from private or individual ; public, 
general. 

2. Attached to one's country; devoted to 
the interests of one's own nation. 

national air, s. 

Music : An air or tune characteristic of or 
peculiar to a particular nation or people ; 
specifically applied to an air or tune which 
is adopted as that to be played on state 
or public occasions: as, in England, “God 
save the Queen (or King) in America, “llail 1 
Columbia ; " in France" the “ Marseillaise," <tc. 
Also called a national anthem. 

national-anthem, s. [National-air.] 

H The composition of the English national 
anthem has been attributed to John Bull in 
1606, and to Heory Carey in 1743. It has 
been claimed also by the French. 

National Assembly, s. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly in France. When the nobility 
and clergy summoned with the Tiers Etat to 
the States-General declined to sit with the 
commons, these, declaring, on June 17, 
1789, that they represented T *[ 0 parts of the 
nation, assumed the name of the National 
Assembly, though the name Constituent 
Assembly is more frequently employed. It 
guided the destiny of France during the 
stormy period between 17S9 and Sept. 21, 
1792. when it dissolved itself and was suc- 
ceeded by the National Convention (q.v.). 
The name of National Assembly was resumed 
in 1S4S, and is still in use. 

National Bank, s. One of the hanks 
organized under an set of Congress in 1804, 
whose circulating notes must be secured by a 
dejtosit of United States bonds in the National 
Treasury. 

National Church, 5 . A church which 
is that ol the nation. Applied specially to 
the Churches of England and Scotland. 

National Convention, $. [Conven- 
tion.] 

national covenant, s. [Covenant, 
% (3)-J 

national debt, s. [Debt, a., § 4.] 

National Gallery, s. A gallery for 
exhibiting the pictures belonging to the Brit- 
ish nation. Jt commenced in 1824 with the 
purchase by the Government of the Angerstein 
collection of thirty-eight pictures. The pre- 
sent building in Trafalgar Square was opened 
April 9, 1838. 

National Guard, * TheStatemilitia; 
the military organizations in the service of the 
several States, under command of their respec- 
tive Governors. Enlistment is entirely volun- 
tary. The uumher now in service in this 
country is ai>out 125,000 men enlisted and 
equipped. The total military reserve of the 
nation is estimated at 10,000,000, but the term 
National Guard is applied only to those actu- 
ally under enlistment. 

national-schools, *. pi. Schools con- 
ducted and supported to a greater or less extent 
by government. (English.) 


national-workshops, s. pi. 

Polit. Econ. (t Hist. : The English name of 
“Ateliers nationaux,” established by the 
French provisional government in February, 
1848, and which were abolished in three 
months, after a sanguinary contest. 

na’- tlon-al-Ism, s. [Eng. national ; -im.] 

1. The quality or state of being national; 
nationality. 

2. An idiom, phrase, or manner of speech 
peculiar to a nation ; a national trait or 
character. 

3. The political programme of the Irish 
Nationalists. 

4. Adherence to or support of the objects 
of the Nationalists. 

“His strong nationalism, however, made thnt seat 
of let riling too hot to hold him.'— Daily Chronicle, 
Feb. 5, 1888. 

na'-t!on-al 1 st, s. & a. (Eng. national; -fcf.l 
A« Ai substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang.: One devoted to his country; 
a patriot. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Politics: One 'of that party in Ireland 
which desires separation, more or less com- 
plete, from Great Britain. 

“When a returned .Vationalist makes himself re- 
markable for bis d* nunciutious of dynamite.'*— Daily 
Telegraph, Feb 4, 1865. 

2. Thcol. : One who holds that God’s elec- 
tion is that of nations, not of individuals. 

B. As atl}. : Belonging to the party known 
aa Nationalists. 

“ The most extreme section of the Irish National Ut 
party.”— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 3, 1885. 

nft-tlon-al'-I-ty, s. [Fr. nationaliti, from 
national = national (q.v.).] 

1. National character; those traits or quali- 
ties collectively which distinguish a nation. 

” That nationality of British love.’— Howell: Letters, 
bk. 1.. § 2. let. xvlii. 

2. The people or persons collectively con- 
stituting a nation ; a nation ; a race of people. 

" When the revolution of 1848 broke out. oppressed 
nationalities were heard of everywhere.”—//. S. Ed- 
ward*: Polish Captivity. 

3. The quality of being strongly attached 
to one's own country and one's own couutry- 
men ; patriotism. 

4. The atate of belonging to a particular 
nation or country. 

“ In the case of one of the medical officers who hsp- 
pened to be of the same nationality." — Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 4. 1685. 

5. Existence as a distinct nation ; national 
unity and integrity. 

" Institutions calculated toensure the preservation of 
their naOofiaOry." — H. S. Edwards : Polish Captivity. 

na-t!on-al-i-za'-t(on, s. [Eng. national- 
iz(e ); -ation..] The act or process of national- 
izing ; the act of giving in possession to the 
nation, as distinct from individuals ; the state 
of being naturalized. 

“The nationalization of land.’*— Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 31, 1885. 

na'-tlon-al-Ize, v.t. [Fr. nationalise?*.] 

] . To make national ; to fit or adapt for a 
nation. 

2. To make the property of the nation, as 
opposed to individuals; to transfer the owner- 
ship of to the nation. 

3. To give the character, habits, customs, 
and institutions of a particular nation to : as. 
To nationalize a foreign colony. 

na'-tlon -al-ly, adu. [Eng. national; -ly.] 
In a national manner ; with regard to the 
nation as a whole. 

“ Who being nationally espoused to God hy cove- 
nant ** — South : Sermons, vol.lt., ser. L 

* na -tion-al-ness, a. [Eng. nafionai; 

The quality or state of beiug national ; na- 
tionality. 

na -tive, * na-tyve, a. & t. [Fr. natif, fern. 
native, from Lat. nativus = natural, native, 
from natus — born, pa. par. of nascor — to be 
born ; Ital. & Sp. nativo. Native aod naive are 
doublets.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Having existence by birth ; haviog an 
origin ; born. 

- Anaximander's opinion Is that the gods are native, 
rising and vanishing again. '— Cudworth : Inte.’l, 
System, p. 129. 


Jate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw 


nativoly— natural 
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* 2. Original ; giving origin. 

** Iiav* I now »oru death 1 U thU tb« way 
I uiiiit return to ruittn 

Mt/tort : P. L., XL *CL 

3. Pertaining or relating to one’s birth, or 
the place or circumstances of one’s birth. 

" O uatiue land, I Hon, and of the OoddM 
The mnuiuu place r* Surrey: I try tie ; .Ends iL 

* 4. Produced by nature ; natural, inborn, 
Innate, genuine ; not artificial. 

•'The nafiiw voice of undiiowmbtcd Joy." 

Thomson: Summer, 61. 

6. Constituting or being the natural home. 

" The soul Mcciuti 

Towards her native llrinfttueut of huiveii " 

Wordsworth : Excu rslon. bk. Iv. 


*6. Hereditary ; resulting from birth. 

M Dld I put Henry (mm hi* native right?" 

Shaken . . 3 Uvnry 17.. UL 3. 

7. Connected by birth ; belonging lo by 
Dirth. (Shakesp. : As l'ou Like It, ii. 1.) 


• 8. Cognate, congenial, kindred. 

•'To Join like likes 
And kiss like native thinK*-” 

,s huketp. : Alit Well that Ends Welt, L L 
9. A term applied to oysters raised in an 
artificial bed. 


B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A person born in a particular place nr 
country ; a person or thing deriving its origin 
from a particular place or country. 

"Make no extirpation of the natives, under pretence 
of plsotiuK religion. tfocon ; Advice to I tlliert . 

• 2. Source, origin. 

" Th' ac<”ii*fttion. 

All caukj unborn, ooolcl never be the nafte# 

VI our so fr»uk donation." Shakesp.: Coriol UL L 
Some editions read motive. 

3. An oyster raised in an artificial l>cd and 
considered superior to those dredged from the 
natural beds. 

IL Min. : The same as Ulexite (q.v.). 


Native-alum = Tschermigite, and A"o/inife ; 
Native-8malgaui=i4witt/j;rtm; Nativo-antimor.y 
= Antimony; Nntive-arsenic = -drscmc ; Na- 
tive-bismuth = Bismuth ; Native -copper = 
Capper; Native-gold = Gold; Native-iridium 
= Irulosmine ; Native-iron = iron; Native- 
lead = JAtid; Native-magnesia = Brucitc; Na- 
tive-mercury = Mercury; Native-minium = 
Cinnabar; Native-platinum ■= Platinum; Na- 
tive Prussian-blue = Vivianite ; Native-quick- 
silver = Mercury ; Native-silver = Silver ; Na- 
tive-sulphur = Sulphur; Native-tellurium = 
Tellurium; Native-tin = Tin; Native-zinc = 
Zinc . 


nativc-bcar, a. 

Zool. : A popular Australian name for PAas- 
colurctos cincreus, the koala (q.v.). 

native carrot, *. 

Bat. : The Tasmanian name of Geranium 
pnrviflorum, the tubers of which were eaten 
by the natives, now an extinct race. 

nativo-currant, s. 

Bot . ; The Australian name of Lnicopogon 
Itichii, s shrub growing on the sea coasts of 
the island. The berries arc small, white, ami 
eatable. 


nntivo-devil, 3. 

Zool. : The popular Tasmanian name for 
Lrsyurus vrsinus, l ho Ursine Dasynre, on 
account of the great havoc it commits among 
aheep and poultry. 

native -gum, «. Tho name given In 
Guiana to the gum of Guaiacum officinale. 

nntivc potato, s. 

Bot. : Gustrodia Scsamoldcs, the root of which 
resembles a «trong kidney potato, but is In- 
sipid. It ia sometimes eaten in Tasmania. 

• na’-tlvo-ly, adv, [Eng. native; -Zj /.] 

1. In a native mauner; by birth or nature ; 
naturally. 

"We wr/ir hair which la not natively our own." — 
Jeremy Tay’ar ; Artificial Handsomeness. 

2. Originally. 

"Thin coodncu* of Ootl natively proceeded from 11U 
will."— tihelfurd Learned PUrourses, p. 18*. 

• na -tlvo-nSss, s. [Eng. nafit<e); -new.) Tin; 
quality or sUto of being native or produced 
by nature. 

• na'-tlv-djm, 0. [Eng. native); Arm.) A 

disposition or tendency to favour those of 
native birth In preference to those of foreign 
Origin, (.drru’ncan.) 


na tlv'-I-ty, • na tyv y-te, s. [Fr. «a- 

tn'ite, from I.at. nativtluLm, accits. of rta/itu&M 
= birth ; from naiivus = natural, nativo (q.v.) ; 
bp. natividad ; ltd. nu/mfu.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A coming Into life ; a being born ; birth. 
"The n ityuyte of Crlnt W flel*ch.’— IVycttfe: Mark. 

(PreL) 

* 2. Tho time, place, manner, or other cir- 
cumstances attending birth. 

"They nay there lx dlviulty hi odd niiiiilwrv, either 
111 muieity. chance, or death." — Sh'tXesp. : Merry 

ll'irej Windsor, v, L 

* 3. The state or place of being produced. 

** These, hi their dark nativity, the deep 
bind) yield ua.” Milton : P. /.., vl. *S0. 

4. A picture represent iug the Nativity of 
the Saviour. 

IL Technically: 

1. Astrol. : A horoscope ; a scheme or figure 
of the heavens, esiieeially of the twelve 
bouses nt the moment when a person is boro. 

2. Nat. Hist. : The indigenonsness of a zoo- 
logical or botanical species in any place. 

"A diireretice of opinion exist* hetween u» on the 
question ol the nativity of Polygonum nvieulare (L.), 
tu the colony. TVum. Xsu> Zealand hut., isil. i>. ItiN 

t (I) The Nativity : Spec., the birth of 
Christ, I)cc. 25. Bot there are two other 
festivals of the Nativity : 

(a) That of the Virgin Mary, kept by the 
Roman Catholic Church on Sept. S ; it is snid 
to have been instituted by Tope Sergius I., 
nbout GOO, and ndopted by the Eastern Chris- 
tians in tho twelfth century. 

(fj) That of John the Baptist, June 24. It 
is believed that it was instituted a.d. 4S8. 

* (2) To cast a nativity : 

Astrol. : To draw a horoscope or scheme of 
the heavens nt the moment ofn person’s birth, 
and to calculate, according to the rules of 
astrology, the future inilucnce of the pre- 
dominant stars. 

na tri-51 nre, s. pi. [Lat. natrix, genit. 
natric(is) ; fern. pi. a»lj. suit'. - inte .] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Colu brine Snakes, 
widely distributed, with seven genera aud 
fifty species. (Wallace.) 

na -trl urn, 3 . [NATnov, Sodium.] 

f na'-trix, ». [Lat. =s water-snake, from nuto 
= to swim.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the aub- family 
Natricina?. (For characters and species see 
Tropidonotus.) 

na tro-bor-d-c&r-9ito, *. [Eng., &c. »ui- 
fro(u); boro(n), and atZcifc.] 

Min. : The same as Ulexite (q.v.). 

na trd cal -cite, s. [Eng. nntro(n ), and cal - 

cite.] 

Min.: A psemloinorpli of calcite after cry- 
stals of gayluRsilc (q.v.); so named because 
the substance was supposed to contain soda. 
Found at Suiigurliuuseti, Merseburg, Prussia. 

nat'-ro-lito, s. (Eng., &c. natro(u), and Gr. 
Aiflov (lithos) = stone ; tier. nalrulUh.) 
Mineralogy : 

1. A member of the Zeolite group of mine- 
rals, usually regarded as orthorhombic, but, 
because of its optical properties, referred by 
some mineralogists to the monoclinie system 
of crystallization. Hardness, 5 to 5*5 ; up. 
gr. 2*17 to 2*25; lustre, vitreous to pearly; 
colour, white, yellowish, sometimes red ; trans- 
parent to translucent. Compos. : silica, 47*2 ; 
alumina, 27*0; soda, 10'it ; water, fi'5 = 100, 
corresponding to the formula SJiiOs.AUOa, 
Na02iiO. Dana makes two varieties: (l)"or- 
dinary. consisting of, (0) groups of slender, 
colourless prisms, often aeiculur; (h) fibrous 
divergent or radiated masses, which frequently 
resemble thomsonite and pectollte (q.v.) ; (c) 
solid amygdulcs ; and (d) compact massive : 
(2) Iron-natmllte, a dark-green opaque vnrlety, 
In which one-fourth of the nlnmina is replnml 
by sestiuioxlde of Iroo. Bergmnnnite, brevl- 
elte, oroi-alite, fnrgite, gnlai titc, lehuntite, 
paheo natrolile, radiolito, and saviteare refer- 
able to this species. 

2. A variety of Bcapolito (q.v.), found at 
Ilesackulln, Sweden. 

na' tr6n, 3. (Or. virpoy (nitron)^, potash or 
soda ; Lnt. iiffn/m = nitre nr snltprtre.] 

Min. : A mminclinlc soltiblo salt, occurring 
In nuturn only In solution or mingled with 


other sodium carbonates. Hardness, 1 to 1*5 ; 
sp. gr. 1*423 ; lustre, vitreous; colour, white 
when pure ; Lisle, alkaline. Compos. ; car- 
bonic ncid, 2G‘7 ; soda, 18*8; water, 54 5 = 
100. Formula, NaOCOj + IOIiO. 

natron spodumenc, s. 

Min. : The same as Soda-spopumene (q.v.). 

nn-tro si dcr ito, *. [Eng., Ac. »mtro(ii); 
(Jr. criSijpos (iu/tros) = iron, and sulf. -iie.] 

Min. : The same as Acumite (q.v.), 

ndttc, * natt, s . [Fr. f from Iaiw Lat. natta, 
Irom Bat. nmtta = a mnt (q.v.).J 

* I. Ord. ljang.: A mat. 

"Item: [wld fur nafts 1»v the R*vle* at ye Com- 
lnuniuu LiUc, U. “d . " — Lcch tjU ld Church-wardens' 
Accounts. IC*J. 

2. ArcA. (PI): A kind of ornamentation 
used iu the decoration of surfaces ill tho 
architecture of the twelfth century. So 
termed from the resemblance of Its intcr- 
lacemeut to that of matting. 

nat'-tcr, v.i. [Cf. Teel, knrttn = to grumble.] 
To chatter peevishly ; to nag; to find fault. 

"Got tho better of her mUteriiiy limblL"— G. Eliott 
Adam Bedo, cb. iv. 

nat'-ter, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of A.S. ncedre; 
led. nadhr = nil adder (q.v.).] (See etym. 
and compound.) 

natter jack, nattcr-jack toad, s. 

Zool. : Bufo calamity, the Rush Toad. Light 
yellowish-brown, clouded with dull olive, a 
bright yellow line 
running down the 
back. The warts of 
the skin arc larger 
and the eyes more . 
prominent than in ' 
the Common Toad 
(Bufo vulgaris ), but 
the glandular swel- j 
lings on the head are 
less. The male has a 
cry, “glouk, glouk.” 

The eggs are laid in 
the water. The tad- natter-jack. 
poles are extremely 

email ; the metamorphosis lasts about six 
weeks. Rare in England ; found iu many 
parts of Europe and in Tibet. 

nat -tcred, a, (Eng. natter, v. ; -td.) Queru- 
lous, impatient. 

*• She believed nhe grew more nattered kb she prfw 
older ; hut tb lit «he wn* codbcIou* of her iuitteix*tbu‘s* 
wkb H uew thing ' — Mrs. Haskell : Kuth, ch. xxix. 

nSt-tcred-ncss, s. [Eng. nattered; -n««.] 
Querulousness, iiupatieuce. 

Nut'-tcr-cr, «. [A German naturalist who 
for seventeen years made collections for the 
Emperor of Austria in Brazil, returning 
about IS 10 with 1,070 Bpcciesof birds which 
ho had collected. (Su'aiasoii: Birds, p. 4G0.)] 

Nattercr s bat, s, 

Zool.: retpertilia Nattnrri, a social bnt. 
Found in the Midlands, and in Central mul 
Southern Europe. Fur reddish-gray, white 
Uucath. Culled also the Reddish-gray but. 

nat’-ti-ly, odv. [Eng. natty ; »ly.) Inn natty 
or neat manner; neatly, tidily, sprucely. 

n$t r -tI-noss, s. [Eng. natty ; -«w.] Tho 
quality or state of being natty; neatness, 
tidiness, spruceuess. 

• n^t-ting, 3. [Mill. Eng. natt(e); dug.) 
Matting; n covering with mats. 

” Fur oovcrlnc the »c»»l«** with nailing In the Poko 1 * 
dotrt. Vs. "— Fabric Bolls vf Fork Minster, p. 343. 

nAt’-ty, o. [Prob. connected with iwaf (2), a.J 
Neat, tidy, spruce. 

"A higher promlwi fi^r uiftturity Unui L«i-v'« natty 
complvU'iirM."— O. Eliot : Milt on the Flou. Hi. vll. 

nAt’-y ral, * rail, * nat-u rcl, 

ode., A: s. 1 Fr. noturel, from Lat. tuifu- 
roOs, from natura = nature (q.v.); bp. & 
Port, nofuni/; ItaL ruduraZe.] 

A. As odjoetive : 

L Orlinary language ; 

1. Pertaining to nature ; produced or ef- 
fected by nature; not artificial, ncquired, or 
mummed ; given or confcrml by nature. 

"The itofbisil bre* cry of your la 1«." 

AhaAe/p. . CyteheUns. IL L 

2. Forming i»arl of nature. 

** Nothin* natural I *v«»r <u»w *o Hold*.* 

Shakesp. : 7fmt>ett, L %■ 



boll, bO; poUt, ont, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bough; go, ^om; thin, this; «ln. iU } ; oxpect, Xenophon, oylst. ing, 

-dan. • tlan = shiyn. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -(ion, -5 ion = zhun. -olous, -tloua, -sloua = shut*, -bio, -dlo, &c. = bgl, dgL 
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nuturalesque— naturalization 


3. Connected or dealing with nature or the 
existing system of things ; treating of the 
world of matter and mind : as, natural philo- 
sophy, natural history, natural laws. 

4. In conformity with the laws of nature; 
regulated by or in accordance with the laws 
which govern events, actions, seotiments, ; 
following or coming naturally, or in the ordi- 
nary course of things. 

•'There is something In this more than natural." 

.shake fp. . Hamlet, ii. 2. 

5. Id accordance with what would naturally 
happen ; reasonable ; consonant with what 
might be expected in the ordioary course of 
things : as, It was oaly natural that he should 
think so. 

6. By nature ; by natural disposition. 

"A natural coward without instinct "— Shakesp : 
1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

7. According to life aod reality ; not strained 
or affected ; not artilicial ; without affectation, 
artificiality, or exaggeration ; true to life. 

"Thoa art even natural in thine art " 

Shake tp. : Timon of A them, v. 1. 

*8. Obedient to the ioipulses of nature; 
kind, tender. 

" In his love to her, even most kind and natural.* — 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iii. L 

* 9. Conoected by the ties of consanguinity 
or nature. 

" Divorce 'twixt natural son and sire. 

Shakesp. ; Timon of A them, iv. S. 

10. Illegitimate ; born out of wedlock : as, 
& natural son. 

IL Technically: 

I. Math. : A term used in mathematics to 
Indicate that a fuuction is taken in, or referred 
to, some system, iu which the base is 1. 
Natural numbers are those commencing at 1 ; 
each being equal to the preceding, plus 1. 
Natural sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, 
& c., are the sines, cosines, tangents, cotan- 
gents, &c., taken in arcs, whose radii are 1. 
Natural, or Napierian, logarithms are those 
Liken in a system whose modulus is 1. 

Music : 

(1) A term applied to the diatonic or normal 
scale of C. [Scale.] 

(2) Applied to an air or modulation of har- 
mony, which moves by easy and smooth tran- 
sitions, changing gradually or but little into 
nearly-related keys. 

(3) Applied to music produced by the voice, 
as distinguished from instrumental music. 

(4) Applied to the harmonics or over-tones 
given off by any vibrating body over and above 
its origioai sound. 

3. Thcol. : In a state of nature ; unre- 
generate. 

"The natural man receiveth not tb« things of the 
Bpint of God." — l Corinthians iit. 14. 

* B. As adv. : Naturally. 

•’ 1 do It more natural." — Shakesp. ; Twelfth Might, 
11. 8. 

C, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language 

* 1. A native; one of the original inhabi- 
tants of a place. 

*2. A natural quality, state, or gift; a gift 
of nature ; a gift. 

“It is with depraved man in his Impure naturalls, 
that we must maintaiuo this quarrell*— Bp. Hall: 
St. Paul't Combat. 

3. One born without the usual powers of 
reason or understanding ; an idiot, a fool. 

“ That a monster should be such a natural.*— 
Shake tp. ; Tempeit, iii. 2. 

n. a sign (Q) which restores a note to its 
place in the normal scale of C. It has the 
effect of sharpening a uote previously flat- 
tened, or of flattening a uote previously sharp- 
ened. It is an accidental ; that is, it does 
not occur in the signature of a piece of music, 
unless at the sudden change of key. Its power 
does not extend beyond the bar in which it 
appears. The earliest koown use of the sign 
iu fouud in Bonatfioo’s Madrigali Concertati 
(1623), a work in which also bars are employed 
as marking the correct divisions of time. 

natural-affection, s. The love which 
>ne has for his or her kindred. 

natural-allegiance, s. [Allegiance, 

II. 1.] 

natural-harriers, s. pi. 

Physical Geog. : The name given by Button 
*o mountains, deserts, seas, or climates, sepa- 
rating natural history provinces from each 
other. 


natural-horn, a. Born in a country; 
native. 

“ Matural-horn suhjects arc such as are born within 
the dominions of the crown of England."— Blackstone : 
Comment., hk. i., ch. 10. 

natural-child, s. 

Law: The child in fact; the child of one’s 
body. U sed specially for one boru out of wed- 
lock. 

natural-harmonics, s. pL 

Music ; The sounds given off bv any vibrat- 
ing body over and above its original sound ; 
overtoues. 

natural -history, s. 

Science: In the widest sense, and as used 
by the ancients, Natural History included all 
oatural science, and had the Cosmos for its 
subject. In more recent times its range was 
limited to zoology ; now again, its bounds are 
extended, and it may be delined as the science 
which deals with the earth’s crust and its 
productions. Thus it includes Geology and 
Mineralogy, Paleobotany and Paleontology, 
treatiog respectively of the inorganic world 
and organic remains of past ages. To these 
succeed Biology, or the Science of Life, in 
its widest science. [Biology.] Popularly, 
Natural History is synonymous with zoology 
(q.v.), and some writers of authority use it in 
that seuse. 

Natural History Provinces : [Province]. 
natural-infancy, s. 

Law: The period of life under seven years 
of age. It is held to be oob destitute of all 
legal responsibility. 

natural -key, e. 

Music: The key of C. 

natural-liherty, s. [Liberty.j 
natural -marmalade, s. 

Bot. : The American name for the pulp of 
Achras Sapcta. [Achras.] 

natural modulation, s. 

Music : Diatonic, as opposed to chromatic 
modulation. 

natural-ohligation, 8. [Obligation.] 
natural-order, s. 

Bot. (PI.) : The orders established uuder the 
natural system of botany. [Order.] 

natural-persons, s. pi. 

Law : Such as are formed by God, in oppo- 
sition to artificial persons, or those formed 
into corporations by human laws for purposes 
of government or society. 

natural-philosophy, #. 

]. [Physics.] 

2. [Moral-philosophy.] 

natural-pitch, s. 

Music : The pitch of a pipe before it is over- 
blown. 

natural-religion, s. 

Compar. Religions: 

1. A theological system devised by human 
reason without supernatural aid or revelation. 

2. (See extract.) 

“The term natural-religion Is used to various and 
even incompatible sense*. Thus Butler, in bis Ana- 
logy, sign ides by natural-religion a primaeval system 
■which he expressly argues to have been not reasoned 
out, hut taught first by revelation.''— Tylor : Prim. 
Cult. (ed. 1973), ii 356. (Note.) 

natural-rights, s. pi. 

Law : Those relating to life and liberty, 
natural-science, s. 

Science : A term formerly used as the equi- 
valent of Physics (q.v.), now employed as a 
synonym for Natural History (q.v.) in its most 
comprehensive signification. 

natural-selection, s. (Sea extract.) 

"[The] preservation of favourable individual differ, 
ences &ua variations, and the destruction of those 

which are Injurious 1 have called natural s election 

.Vufuraf telcction will modify the structure of the 
young in relation to the pareut, and of the parent iu 
relation to the youug. Iu social mutuals it will adapt 
the structure of each Individual for the benefit of the 
whole community, if the community profits hy the 
selected change. What natural selection canuot do. is 
to modify the structure of one species, without giving 
it any advantage, for the good of another species."— 
Darwin : Orig. of Specie* (ed. 1S59), ch. iv. 

natural -steel, s. A steel obtained 
directly from the richer and purer kiods of 
ore by reduciog them with charcoal and re- 
fining the cast-iron thus produced, so as to 


deprive it of part of its carbon. It Is princi* 
pally used for making files and other tools. 
It is frequently termed German steel, being 
largely produced in Germaoy. 

natural-system, s. 

Bot. : The system of botany which attempts 
to arrange plants according to their natural 
affinities. [Botany.] 

natural-theology, s. 

Theol. & Phil. : The seicucc which deals 
with the evidences for lira being of God. 
draTO from purely natural sources, without 
reference to revelation. Paley’s Natural The- 
ology is tha standard English work on the 
subject, and the Bridgewater and Burnett 
Treatises have a similar object. Hmne, Kant, 
and Dean Mansel may be quoted as to the 
impossibility of such logical demonstration. 

* natural- writer, a. A naturalist ; a 
writer ou natural history. 

" A lapwing, which bird our natural-writers name 
Vaiuiellus."— iOruumo : Maccll. Tracts, iv. 

* nat'-u-ral-esquc (quo as k), s. [Eog. 

natural ; -csqnc.\ Keeping pretty closely to 
the characteristics of nature : as, a natura- 
lesque style of ornamentation. 

nat -u-ral i§m, s. [Eng. nufumi; -ism.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A state of nature ; a natural 
state. 

2. Theol. : The name given to all forms of 
belief or speculation which deny or ignore the 
doctrine of a personal God as the author and 
governor of the universe. It is opposed to 
Theism (q.v.). 

“ He [Lord Bollngbroke] was of that sect which, to 
avoid a more odious name, chuses to distinguish itself 
by that Of naturalism.”— Hurd : Life of W arburton. 

n&t’-u-ral-ist, s. & a. [Eng. natural; -ist.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One versed or learned in natural science 
in its widest sense, 

" Xaturalisfs observe that when the frost seizes 
upon wine they are only the slighter and more 
waterisb parts of it that are subject to be congealed.''— 
South . Sermons, voL ii., ser. 12. 

2. One versed or learned iu natural history. 

II. Theol: An adherent of any form of 
Naturalism. The word was used (1) by Ger- 
man writers as an equivalent of Pantheist; 
(2) by English writers for (a) one who rejects 
revelation, and (6) for one who, while admit- 
ting that the Scriptures contain some truths, 
maintains that these truths are only a re publi- 
cation of natural religion, and so unnecessary. 
(Blunt.) 

" [II have appeared in the plain shape of a mens 
naturalist myself, that I might, if it were possthle, 
turn him off from downright atheism."—//. More: 
An Antidote against Atheism. (Pref., p. 7 ) 

B. As adj. : The same aa Naturalistic, 1 
(q.v.). 

“Sketches from Mr. Trollope's South African tour 
of a somewhat naturalist kiud.” — Saturday Review. 
March 29, 1964, p. 41X 

n&t u ral-ist-ic, a. [Eng. natural; -isfic.] 

1. In accordance with nature ; natural ; fol- 
lowing or based on nature; realistic. 

“The rendering is of a naturalistic rather than of a 
prophetic character."— Athenwum, Feb. 18, 1882. 

2. Natural, plain. 

“ Such vivacious and naturalistic expletives aa 
would scarcely have passed the censor."— Athenceum. 
Apnl 1, 1882. 

3. Pertaining to the doctrines of naturalism 
(q.v.). 

"He was apt to resolve . . . the whole work of 
Christ luto a fulfilment of a merely naturalistic 
order.'' — Srit. tjuar. Review, 1873, p. 66. 

*nat-u-ral'-i-ty, * nat-u-ral-l-tie, s. 

[Fr. naturalite , fromLat. naturalitatcm. accuz. 
of naturalitas, from naturalis (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being natural ; nature. 

“ The goddis hy their naturalitie and power, close 
up the furies, and governe the ateares." — Golden Soke, 
let. x. 

nat-u-ral-l-za'-tion, s. [Eng. naturalise); 
•at ion.] * 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of natu- 
ralizing; the state of being naturalized. 

II, Technically: 

1. Law: The act of placing an alien in th« 
position, or investing him with the rights 
and privileges of a oatural-born subject. 

In the United States a foreigner who de- 
sires to become naturalized and claim the 
privileges of citizenship, must declare his in- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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tention on oath, taken before any district or 
circuit court, and ut the sumo time must re- 
nounce any title of nobility ho may possess. 
After two years have elapsed from Ibis declara- 
tion, if he has resided five years in the l nited 
States, he becomes u citizen, ami n certificate of 
naturalization is issued to him. It was for- 
merly held by tho British government that 
nooe of its citizens could thus renounce their 
allegiance, but this claim bus been given up, 
and British subjects naturalized in the United 
States are now recognized as American citizens. 
In Britain a foreigner can bo naturalized after 
a residence of five years. 

2. Biot. : The introduction of plants through 
tinman agency into new lands or regions. 
They are of a diversified nature. In Dr. Asa 
Gray's Minimi of the United States , 200 
naturalized plants are enumerated belonging 
to 162 genera. The sturdy plants of Europe 
Introduced iuto New Zealand cause the native 
plants to die out, as the Maori vanishes before 
the colonizing European. (Darwin: Origin of 
Species (ed. Gth), pp. 89, 163.) 

n&t'-u ral-ize, v.t, & i. [Eng. natural ; -Ue; 
Ft. wafura/iser.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* ]. To make natural or accustomed ; to oc* 
custom, to render natural, easy, and familiar ; 
to make a second nature. 

"He rUe* fresh to his hammer end anvil: custom 
ha* naturalized hi* labour to him.”— .South : .Sermons, 

2. To receive or adopt as native or natural : 
as. To naturalize foreign words. 

* 3. To make familiar or well-known. 

*' Xaiuratizing to any decree authors, whose names 
only float nmongsl us." — 06*«reer, No. 2. 

4. To accustom or habituate to a climate or 
country ; to acclimatize. 

11. Law : to adopt into a nation or state ; 
to confer the rights and privileges of a natural- 
born subject upon. 

*' Any alien woman who marries a nritlsh subject U 
de /ado naturalized."— Stackstone : Comment., bk. 1., 
ch. lo. 

v B. Intransitive: 

1. To become naturalized ; to become like a 
native. 

2. To explain phenomena by natural laws, 
to the exclusion of the supernatural. 

■* We see how far the mind of an age Is Infected hy 
this naturalizing tendency."— Bushnell. [Annandate.) 

n£t -u raMjf, * nat n ral lye.adu. lEng. 
natural ; -ly . ] 

]. In a natural way; according to nature; 
by the powers or impulses of unassisted na- 
ture ; by nature, not by art or training. 

“ Though I am not naturally honest. I am some- 
times so by chance.”— Shakcsp. : Winter's Tale. iv. V 

% Spontaneously ; without art or artificial 
treatment : as, A plant grows naturally in 
some places. 

3. According to nature ; in a natural way, 
without atfectatlon or artificiality; according 
to life. 

" That part 

Was aptly fitted and naturally perform'd.” 

Shakes p. : Taming of tho .Shrew, {Induct. 1.) 

4. According to the usual course of things : 
as, This might naturally have been expected. 

n&t -u-ral ness, «. [Eog. natural ; -new.) 

1. The quality or state of being natural ; the 
state of being given or produced by nature. 

M To show the nafura/nesj of monarchy.*'— South .* 
Sermons, vol. til., Her. IX 

2. Conformity to nature ; freedom from af- 
fectation or artificiality. 

"Mr*. — ho* tho (flft of natural-nets, with some- 
thin? more and better of her own to boot ,"— Pall Mall 
(Jazette. Oct. IS, 1882. 

* nat u raLj, s. pi. [Natuual, C. 2.] 

na turo, if. A: a. [Fr., from Lat. u/d urn, orig. 
f-m/sing. of n«furu«, fut. par. of ntiscor= to 
be born ; hip., Port., k Ital. nafura.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. The universe, as distinguished from the 
Creator; all that exists or is produced with- 
out artificial means ; the world of matter ami 
of mind ; tho system of which wo ourselves 
form a part ; creation ; all created things, l>y 
which limn is more immediately surrounded, 
as land, oceans, plants, animals, Ac. 

2. By metonymy, tho agent, producer, or 
(Teator of things; the powers which carry on 
the processes of creation ; the powers con- 
cerned to produce existing phenomena, whether 


in sum or in detail ; tho personified sum and 
order of cause and cfiect. 

“Two* nature's wdL" 

Wordsworth • Excursion, bit. ft. 

3. The inherent or natural qualities of any- 
thing; those peculiar characteristics and at- 
tributes which servo to distinguish one thing 
from another. 

" nappy U he who Uvea to understand 
Not human nature ouly, but explore* 

All natures." Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. lv. 

4. The natural disposition of mind of any 
person; temper; personal character; indi- 
vidual constitution. 

■'It may lie In your power : hut It Is not In yoar no- 
ture."— Macuulay : flat. Eng., cb. v. 

6. Quality, sort, kind, species. 

" Your capacity U of that nature." 

Shakcsp. : Loves Labour's Lost, ▼. X 
* 6. Human life ; vitality ; natural existcnco. 

■‘1 would repent out tho remainder of nature.” 

Shaketp. : Mis Well that Ends Wolf, lv. S. 

7. Natural affection ; the innate and in- 
voluntary a flection of the heart and mind. 

*■ Fond nature bids us all lament." 

Shakes p. : Jlomco A Juliet, lv. 5. 

8. That which is in conformity with nature, 
truth, or reality ; sentiments or images adapted 
to nature, as distinguished from that which 
is a fleeted, artificial, or false. 

9. The natural course of things. 

" My end 

Was wrought hy nature, not by vile offence." 

Shnkctp. : Comedy of Errors, t 1. 
B. Asad). ; Natural; growing naturally or 
spontaneously : as, a nature grass. (Scotch.) 

1 . To go (or walk) the way of nature.. To 
pay the debt of nature : To die. 

” He’» walked the way of nature." 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry /r„ v. 2. 

2 . In a state of nature : 

(1) Ord. lAxng. : Naked, as when born ; 
stark-naked. 

(2) Theol. : In a stato of aiu ; unregenerate. 

(3) Good (or ill) nature: A naturally good 
(or bad) temper or disposition. 

(4) Imws of Nature, Natural laws: That in- 
stinctive sense of justice, and of right and 
wrong, felt by every humau being. 

nature gods, nature-deities, s. pi 

Anthrop. : The powers of nature personified 
and considered as deities. 

"The great nature-gods are huge In etrength.nnd far- 
reaching In lufluence," — Tytor ; Prim. Cult. (ed. 18731. 
it. 255. 

nature myth, s. 

Anthmp.: A myth in which some natural 
phenomenon is poetically expressed as the re- 
sult of the action of conscious agents. 

“Tho explanation of tho Rapo of Proserpine, n» a 
nature myth of eummer and wluter, does not depend 
alone ou analogy of luetdeut."— Tytor : Trim. Cult. 
led. 1873), L S!8. 

nature-mythology, s. 

Anthrop.: The mythology which represents 
natural phenomena as the result of the action 
of conscious agents. (Tylor : Trim. Cult. (ed. 
1873), i. 318.) 

nature printing, s. A proceso in which 
impressions which may be printed from are 
obtained from objects, such as leaves, fibres, 
lace, Ac. In one method tho object, such as 
a fern frond, is placed hetween a steel plate 
and one of heated lead and subjected to a 
strong pressure, forming an exact intaglio 
copy in the lead from which impressions are 
taken. 

nature worship, s. 

Comjtar. Religions: A generic term to denote 
a stage of religious thought in which thn 
powers of nature are personified and wor- 
shipped. It found its highest ami most beau- 
tiful expression in the mythology of ancient 
Greece. Classifying religions with regard to 
the estimation in which the deity is held, 
Lubbock (Orig. of Civilisation, 1862, p, 200) 
makes nature-worship tho second stage, atho 
ism (the nbsenee of uellnito ideas on tho sub- 
ject) being tho first. 

” Tbo third ami but *lo?o In early religion* dovelo)* 
tnciit U the HuUirupomnridOc »U*;e, v»ldcl» link* 
nature-won hip mi to muiiutlieUuj."— Hoary : Outlines 
pf Prlmitmo Itelicf, p. 4«. 

* na’-turo, v.t. (NATunn, s.) To endow with 
natural qualities. 

M He which ndfwrrfA every k>n«le. 

Tho mighty Ovd " tiower : C. A . etl. 

* na’ ture less, a. (Eng. nature ; -Uss.] Not 
in accordance with nature ; unnatural. 


* na-tiir'-l -an, s. lEng. nature ; -fan.) A 
naturalist. '(lEo/son: A Dccaoordon, p. 341.) 

* na’-tur-l^m, «. [Eng. naturae) ; -wot.) 

Med. : A view which ascribes everything to 
nature. 

* na tur-iat, s. [Eng. na(ur{e) ; -W-J One 
who ascribes everything to nature. 

"Tho*« that admit and applaud the vulgar notion of 
nature. ... I Khali licn-aftcr many time* call natur. 
ists. ■— a >yle ; Works, v. Kid. 

* na tiir'-i ty, s. [Eng. n atur(e); -ity ) The 
quality or state of being produced by nature. 

“Thin cannot be allowed, except wo Impute that 
unto tho first can.**! which w* iuipoac not on tho ** 
cond; or what wo deny unto nature wo Impute uuto 
naturttyf—Urowne : 1 utgar Errours. {fiuhardson.) 

* na'-tur-Izc, v.t. [Eng. nature); -ize.) 

1. To endow with a nature or with special 
qualities. 

2, To refer to nature. 

** Mu tnrizing all 

That woo, or !*. or shall in Nature be." 

li. a its ; Summa Totalis, jx i 

nauclc’-ite (au ss 6w), s. [Named after 
Director Nauck ; sulf. -ifc (Min.).] 

Min. : A resin, found in small bright crystals 
lining the interior of a lump of pitch occurring 
with some articles in a much decomposed 
copper case dog up out of boggy ground near 
Creteld, Germany. Experiments showed that 
it belonged to the hydrocarbons. Crystals, 
though minute, were measurable. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic. 

nau'-clc-a, s. [Gr. vaOs (nous) = a ship, and 
K\<io> (klcw) = to enclose, from the half cap- 
sule being of the shape of a hull.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacete, family Cin- 
chonkhe. It consists of unarmed trees or 
shrubs, with a funnel-shaped corolla, a two- 
celled fruit with many seeds and leaves oppo- 
site, or three in a whorl. About thirty-seven 
are known — natives of India or Africa. Nuu- 
clea (Anthocephalus) Cadamba, an Indian tree, 
afiords good shade. The wood of .V. cordifolia 
is used for furniture. N. Gambir is said to 
yield gamboge gum. 

nau cler' us, s. [Gr. vavVXtjpo? (nauA-tfros) = 
a shipmaster.) 

]. Ichthy. : A genus erected for the reception 
of what has since proved to be the young of 
the Dilot-flsh. [Naucrates.J 
* 2. Ornith. : An old genus of Falconidie, 
sub-family Milvinae. Nanclerus furcatus is 
now Elunoides furcatus, placed under the 
Aquilime (q.v.). [Swallow-tailed kite.) 

nau' cor-is, s. [Gr. vavy (naus) = a ship, 
and nop iy (koris) — a bug.) 

Entom.: A genus of Nepida? (Water-scorpions). 
The body is almost circular, and slightly 
convex. A'uiteo ris ci'mfcoules Is found in 

Britain. It is about half-an-ineh long, and, 
when touched, can inflict a painful wound. 

nau' era te^, s- [Gr. i'au*pdnjy (nan trails) 
= having the mastery at sen.) 

Ichthy. : Pilot-fish (q.v ); a genus of Caran- 
gidie. The body Is oblong, sub-cylindrical, 
covered with small scaleB ; a keel on each Bide 
of the tail. The spinous dorsal consists of a 
few short, free spines. Villi form teeth in jaws, 
and on vomer and palatine bones. 

"nau ft*a gate, t\f. [ljit. nnufragatus, pa. 
par. oi liaufrago = to Buffer shipwreck.) To 
wreck ; to shipwreck ; to bring to ruin. 

[NAUFItAOE.) 

* nau' ft*agp (ago ns i£), s. [Fr., from Lnt. 
««»/rcqitam, from mms =• a ship, and frango 
(root frag-) = to break.] tihlpwivck, ruin. 

“flullty of tho ruin ami naufrage, nn<l |>rri»Mntf of 
Infinite subject*."— ihteon: hfwech on taking his place 
in Chancery. 

•nau ft*a' gi ate, v.t. [Ijtt. naufTagium = 
a shipwreck.] To shipwreck. (Lithgvw: !*U- 
grimes Farewell.) 

* nau ft*a gous, * nau ft*a gcous, a. 

(l^it. 7un</w»;ns = enu Miig shipwreck.] Caus- 
ing shipwreck. [Naukhacik.] 

“That and oft nanfrageous *«l"— lip, 

Taylor; Artificial Handsomeness, (x Xi 

naught, nought (as nat), * nnwlht, 
*nogt, * nouht, adv. ]A.s. nriuuA/, 

ndht, from mi 2 = no, not, and wi/d = uldt, 
tiling ; a of is thus u doublet of naught.) 
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naughtily— n aut ilus 


A. Assutef. ; Nothing, naught. 

•• Of manhood him lacked righte naught 

Chaucer: C. T.. 758. 

B. As adjective : 

L Worthless ; of no valns or account. 


” Hia title was corrupt and naught.'’ 
Shakes p. : Henry 


r,u 


• 2. Naughty, had, wicked, vile. 

No man can be stark naught tit owe®.”— Fuller. 
(Webitcr I 

* 3. Ruined, lost. 

•' Begone l away 1 
All will be naught else. ’ 

Shakesp.: Cortolanus, lit L 


C. As adv. : In do degree ; not at all ; 
nothing. 

•• And whom he hits nought knows, nnd whom he 
hurts nought cares." Sprnsrr: F. Q.. II. !v. 7. 

II *(1) To be naught of: To disregard, to be 
regardless of. 

’'Being of naught of their bodies.”— Holland: Cam- 
den. ii. 113. 

(2) To set at naught : To defy, to despise, to 
disregard. 


naught -l-ly, * naught -ly ( gh silent), adv. 
LEng. naughty ; -ly.] 

M. In a naughty manner; wickedly, cor* 
ruptJy. 

" Mock at me, as If I meant naughtily." 

Bhakesp. : J'roilus <t Crcssida, Jv. 2. 

2. Perversely, mischievously. (Said of chil- 
dren.) 

naught' -f ness (gh silent), naught- 1 - 
nes30, * nought-i nes, s. [Eug. naughty ; 

-ness.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being naughty or 
wicked ; wickedness. 

•• I know thy pride und the naughtiness of thine 
heart"— l Samuel xvlL 23. 

* 2. A wicked act ; wicked or evil conduct ; 
wickedness. 

"As d.igs licked up their filthie vomit of corrup- 
tion and naughtiness." — Hollnshed : Richard II. (an. 
13921. 

3. Perverseness, mischievousness, misbe- 
haviour. (Said of children.) 


* naught-ly, adv. [Naughtily.] 

r.aught'-jf (gh silent), a. [Eng. naught ; - y .] 

* l. Worthless ; of no accoout ; good for no- 
thing, bad. 

" The other basket bad very naughty figs -Jere- 
Ttiah xxiv. 2. 

*2. Wicked, evil, corrupt. 

** So shines a good deed in a naughty world." 

Shakesp. ; Merchant gf leti/ce, T. 

*3. Dangerous, unfavourable, unfit. 

'• *Tis ft naughty night to swim In.” 

Shake tp. : Lear, 111. 4. 

4. Perverse, mischievous, misbehaving ; not 
obedient or good, (Applied to children or 
their conduct, or nsed in mock censure.) 

* naughty-pack, s. A term of abuse or 
reproach. 

* naul -age (age as Ig), s. [Lat. naulum, 
from Gr. rauAoi* (naulon), from caw (naus) = 
a ship.] The freight or passage money for 
passengers or goods by sea, or over a river. 
(Bailey.) 

nau -ma-chSr, nan-ma'-chi-a, s. [Gr. 

imu/utax la (naitmacfiia) = a sea-tight, from raOs 
(fptas) = a ship, and pd\ri (machi) — n battle.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A naval combat ; a fight at 


IL Hornet n Antiquit ies : 

1. A representation of a naval combat. 

•’Now the naumnehia begins " 

Lovelace: Lucusta; Fonthuma, p. 43. 

2. A place constructed tor exhibiting sham 
flea-fights. 

"Among the Ronrin antiquities still remaining at 
Lyons are lour aqueducts . . . and anaumitcWa.’ 1 — 
Webster, In Cassell s Technical Educator , pt. xl., p. 334. 

nau man nlte (au as ow),s. [Named after 
the celebrated German mineralogist, C. F. 
Naumann ; suff. -ite (A/in.).] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
cubes, massive, granular, and in thin plates. 
Hardness, 2*5; sp. gr. SO; lustre, metallic; 
colour and streak, iron-black. Compos. : sele- 
nium, 26*8 ; silver, 73*2 ; yielding the formula 
AgSe. Found with other seleuides in ealcite 
at Tilkerode, Harz, Germany. 

naiim hurg'-i-a, s. [Named by Willdeoow, 
it ia believed, after John Samuel Naumburg, 
who published a botanical work at Erfurt, 
in 1792.] 


Bot. : A section of the genus Lysimachia, 
containing Lysiviachia Ihyrsijbra. 

nau'-pli-i-form. a. [Lat. nauplius (q.v.), 
genit. nauplii y and forma = shape, appear- 
ance.] Having the shape of a nauplius; re- 
sembling a nauplius (q.v.). 

"The larvae of the Copepods are nauplii/orm ." — 
Nicholson : Zoology (1878), p. 278. 

nau'-pli-us (pi. nau'-pli-I), s. [Lat., from 
Gr. I'avjr.Uos (nauplios) = a kind of mollnsc 
which sails in its shell as in a ship. (Pliny: 
IL. iV., ix. 30, 49.)] 

Zool. : A term applied by O. F. Muller to 
the unsegmented ovate larvm of the lower 
Crustacea, with a median frontal eye, but 
without a hone carapace. The name is now 
employed to designate all the larval forms 
having this character. 

"The embryo almost nlw*y* leaves the egg In the 
condition of & nauplius." — Hurley : Comp. Anat. 
Invert. Anim., p. 268. 

nauplius-form, s. 

Zool. : The earliest stags in the develop- 
ment of many Crustacea, especially those 
belonging to the lower groups. ( Darwin : 

Origin qf Species.) [Naupliiform.] 

nau-ro pdm -e-tcr, s. [Gr. raOv (nous) = a 
ship; poTnj (rhope) = an inclination, and pirpov 
( metron) = & measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of a ship’s heel or in- 
clination at sea. 

* nau'-sco-py, s. [Fr. nauscopie, from Gr. 
i-avs (nans) = a ship, aud a*coirea» (skopc 6)= to 
see, to observe.] The art of discovering the 
approach of ships, or the vicinity of land, 
from a distance. 

nau'-se-a, s. (Lat. nausea, nausia, from Gjr. 
vavaia (nausiti) = sea-sickness, from vavs 
(naus) = a ship.] 

Pathol. : A sick feeling which may go on to 
vomiting, caused by the digestive system or 
the brain being in an abnormal atatc. Iu 
hysteria and pregnancy, irritation or tu- 
mours of the abdominal or the pelvic viscera 
may produce it, as may also the early stage 
of zymotic disease, or epilepsy, and diseases 
af the brain. 

* nau'-se-ant, s. [Lat. nauseans , pr. par. of 
nausea — to be soa-sick, to be sick.) A sub- 
stance or preparation which causes nausea. 

nau’-sc ate, v.i. & t. [Lst. nauseatus, pa. 
par. of ratuseo = to be sick.] 

* A. Intrans. : To feel nausea; to be in- 
clined to vomit; to become squeamish; to 
cooceive an aversion. 

" Don't over-f«tigoe the spirits, lest the mind be 
seized with a lassitude, and nauseate."— Watts.' On the 
Mind. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To loathe ; to reject with disgust. 

" Hunger and thirst with patience will we meet. 

And what offeuded nature nauseates. e.iU" 

rtou* . Lucan, tlL 521. 

2. To causa to feel nausea ; to affect or fill 
with loathing or disgust. 

He let go hU hold and turaed from her, as If he 
were nauseated." — Surift: Gulliver's Travels. 

nau-se-a'-tlon, s. [Nauseate.] The act of 
causing nausea ; tho state or condition of being 
nauseated. 

** It causeth a nnuseatlon lo the people of England.” 
—Fuller: Church Hisloty.l I. vu lu. 

* nau'-se-a-tive, a. [Eng. nausea t(e) ; -ire.] 
Causing nausea or loathiug ; nauseating. 

nau'-seous (so as sh), a. [Lat. nauseosvs, 
from nausea = sea-sickness, sickness ; Fr. 
naushux; Ual. & Sp. tuiuscoso.] Loathsome, 
disgusting ; exciting or tending to excite nau- 
sea ; regarded with abhorrence ; distasteful. 
“His very food la rciuseous to him.”— South : Ser- 
mons, voL iv., eer. 8. 

nau -seous-ly (se as sh), adv. [Eng. nau- 
seous; -ly.] tn a nauseous manner; in a man- 
ner tending to excite nausea, disgust, or 
loathing ; loathsomely, disgustingly. 

" So nauseously, aud ao uolike, they paint' 

Garth ; Claremont. 

nau'- seous- ness (se as sh), s. [Eng. 
natiseous; -ti«ss.] The quality or state of 
being nauseous ; loathsomeness, disgustmg- 
nass. 

1 “ Riches and honours, then, are useless things. 

To the ill-Judgiag palate eweet. 

But tura at last to nauseousmes > and gall." 

Pomfret ; A Prospect of Death, 


* naus'-i-ty» (Eng. TMnwCea)^ -ity.] Nansea, 
aversion. 

" It has given me a kind of nausity to meaner con- 
versations?’— Cotton .* Montaigne, ch. lxxvL 

nautili, s. [Hind, nach = a dance.] An en- 
tertainment consisting in watching dancing 
by professional dancing-girls, called nautch- 
girli. (East Indies.) 

nautch-girl, s. In the East Indies a 
native dancing-girl ; ona who dances at a 
nautch. 

nau'- tic -al, * nau'- tic - all, * nau - tic, 

* nau -tick, a. ILat. iiauficus = nautical, 
from Gr. i'ovtiao? (nau tikes) = pertaining to 
ships; vavTTjs (nai/fes) = a sailor; vav? (units) 
= a ship; Fr. nautique ; Ital. & Sp. nauftco.j 
Pertaining to seamen, ships, or navigation. 

" He elegantly shewed by whom hee waa drawn*, 
which de painted the nauticall cowpa&se.'— Camiioi.’ 
Kemaines: Im preset. 

nautical-almanack, s. (Almanack.) 
nautical-day, s. [Day.] 

nautical-distance, s. The arc of a 

rhumb line intercepted between auy twn 
places. 

nautical-mile, s. [Mile.] 

nau'-tic-al-ly, adv . [Eng. rtauficaZ; -Zy.] 
In a nautical manner; in matters pertaining 
to navigation. 

* nau'-ti form, a. [Gr. raD? (nans) = a ship, 
and Lat. forma = form, shape.] Shaped like 
the hull of a ship. 

nau-tll'-I-dse, s. pi. [Lat. naulil(us); fern 
pi. adj. sutf. -bite.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Tetrahranchiate Ceph- 
alopoda. Sutures of the shell simpla ; the 
siphuncle central, sub-central, or near the 
concavity of the curved sheila ; simple. By 
some naturalists it is divided into two sub- 
families, but the only recent genus ia Nau- 
tilus (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : The Nautilidae proper have grad- 
ually decreased from the Palaeozoic, through 
the Secondary and Tertiary periods, to the 
present day. (Nicholson: Pal(£ont. y ii. 59.) 

nau'-tt-loid, a, & s. [Gr. mvriAov (nautilos) 
= tha nautilus, aud «T5o« (eidos) = form, ap- 
pearance.] 

A. As adj. : Resembling a nantilius. 

".The nautfloid ehell eo common among the Form- 
mi u if era. "—.Vicholson : Zoology (1878). p. 88. 

B. As subst. : That which has the form or 
appearance of a nautilus. 

nau’- ti - liis, s. [Lat., from Gr. vav-riAoy 
(nautilos) = a seaman, a nautilus ; ravnjy 
(nautes) — a sailor ; ravv (naus) = a ship ; Fr. 
naulile; Ital. & Sp. nautilo.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A name popularly applied 
to two very different animals : the Paper 
Nautilus— the Nautilus of poets, which be- 
longs to the genus Argonauta (q.v.), and not 
to Nautilus [II. 1, 2] ; and to the Pearly Nau- 
tilus (Nautilus pompilius), for a long period 
the only known species. The quotation refera 
to the Paper Nautilus. 

" Learn of the little nautilus to sail. 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving pile.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iu. 177. 

IL Technically : 

1. Zool. : The typi^l and only recent genua 
of the family Nautilidae (q.v.). The shell ia 
involute, with an outer porcellanous and an 
inner nacreous layer. The soft structures of 
the animal were first described by Owen in 
1832, and its anatomy is elaborately discussed 
by E. Ray Lankester in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica fed. 9th, art. Molluscs). Three 
species are known : Nautilus pompilius (the 
Pearly Nautilus), N. macromphilus, and N. 
umbilicatits, all from tha Indian aud Pacific 
Oceans. 

2. Palceont. : Range in time from the Upper 
Silurian to the present day, with a maximum 
development in the Carboniferous period. 

3. Bydraul. Engin. : A form of diving-hell 
requiring no suspension. Water admitted 
through the cock into pipes flows into tlia 
exterior chambers, causing the apparatus to 
sink. The workmen enter through an aper- 
ture at tha top, closed by an air-tiglit cover, 
and can in still water move the machine in 
any required direction by stepping on the 
ground and pushing. Air is condensed in a 
reservoir at the surface to a degree somewhat 
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greater than the condensation dns to the depth, 
and passes through a pipe into the cham- 
bers rendering the machine speci 11 cally lighter 
than water, and enabling it to lift stones or 
other objects below. A gauge indicates the 
amount of lifting power attained as the air is 
admitted, ao that the supply may bo cut otf 
when the requisite power is reached. 

nautilus -propeller, s. A water-jet 
propeller on the reaction principle. Water 
is forced, by a turbine driven from tho engine, 
through two nozzles, one on each side of tho 
vessel, and directed fore or aft. It has proved 
practicable, but wasteful. 

" na - va - gi - iim, s. [Low Lat., from Lnt. 
tuirus = a ship.] A form of feudal tenure, 
being a duty on certain tenants to carry their 
lord's goods in a ship. 

na val, • na vail, a. &, s. [Fr. naval, from 
Lat. 'navalis, frotii nay is = a ship ; Bp. naval; 
I til. ttava&.j 

A* Aj adjective: 

1. Consisting or composed of ships : as, a 
•Mind armament. 

2. Pertaining lo ships or to a navy. 

• B. Assufof. (PI): Naval affairs. 

•'In Cromwell's tiuio, wlios® na*aU were mtich 
^renter tli.xn had ever been iu any *«©.' — Clarendon: 
Life, iL 5oT. 

naval crown, ?. 

1. Homan Antiq. : [Cnow.v, g., A. I. 1 (!)]► 

2. Her. : The naval crown is formed with 
the stern and square sails of ships placed 
alternately upon the eirclo or fillet- 

naval officer, s. 

1. In England : An officer of the Royal 
Navy. 

2. In America : An officer who assists in col* 
lecting the customs on importations. 

Naval Reserves, t. pi. A branch of 
our militia which is eulisted and equipped for 
pervica ia tLe navy. 

* na'-val^, s. pi. [Naval, B.] 

**nav'-arch, ». [Or. pavapxov (mraareftas), 
from vavs (mms)= a ship, aud £p\u3 ( archo) = 
to command.] 

Greek A ntiq. : The commander of a fleet ; an 
admiral. 


* 3. Tho nave of a wheel. 

** And the axlft-tTvc*. the nardlrs, *r>ok©© und «hftft*>i 
were nil iui>lt©o."— S A ' ynjos vlL (1551.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat.: The cicatrix of the nmbilicns which 
causes a narrow and deep impression on tho 
surface of the abdomen. It marks where tho 
fevtus was attached to tho placenta by the 
umbilical cord. 

2. Ortln. : A perforated lug on the under side 
of a carrouado which is engaged by a through 
bolt and thereby secured to tho carriage. 

navel-bolt, s. 

Ordn.; The bolt which secures a carrouado 
to its slide. 


navel-gall, s. (See extract). 

*• Sard pull U a hmlse on the top of th© chin© of tl>© 
hack, behind the anddk*, rlv'ht a^.urwt tho nurd, oo 
cnaloned either hy the saddle «plit behind, or 

th© stutfiug betnz wanting, or by th© crupj>er hack!© 
fitting dowa in that nine©, or torn© hard weight or 
knobs lying directly be hi ml th© aaddla'— Farrier' t 
Diet ionary . 


navel hood, a. 

Shipwright. : A hood wrought above the 
exterior opening of a hawse- 
hole. 

navel point, sl 

Her. : Tho point in a shield 
between the middle base 
point and tha fossa point ; 
tha nombriL. 

Navel - souls, a. pi 

[Omphalopsuchoi. ] 

UAVEL-POINT. 

* navel - stead, a. The 

place of tha navel, tho navel, (Chapman.) 


navel-string, s. The umbilical-cord (q. v.). 


navel-wort, a. 

Pot. : The genus Cotyle- 
don (q.v.). Tha popular 
name has reference to tho 
depression in the centre of 
the leaf. 

* na' -veiled, a. [Eng. na- 
vel ; -ed.] 

1. Lit.: Furnished with 
a navel. 
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2. Pig.: Situated in tho centre. ( Byron : 

Child e Harold , iv. 17 J.) 


* nav' ar-chy, s. [Gr. muapx ia (nauetrehia). 
from ravap\;o 9 (uauarcAos) = a navarch(q.v.).J 
Skill in navigating vessels ; nautical skill. 

•• Xavarchy, Mid making models for buildings ©ad 
riggings of ■Iilps.”— Petty: A deice to Uortlib, p. 6. 

navo (1), a. [AS. nafu., nafa ; cogn. with Put. 
naaf ; leel. no/; Pan. nav ; S\v. na/; Gcr. 
nahe ; Sansc. ndbhi = the navel, the nave of a 
wheel, the eentre.) (Navel.1 
1. The central portion of r. wheel, from 
which the spokes radiate; tha hub. 

"Twits twisted betwixt nam xml ©poke.” 

Wordsworth : Alice Pell. 

* 2. Tho navel. (Shake tp. : Macbeth, i. ‘2.) 

nave-holo, a. The hole In the centre of 
a gnn-truek lor receiving the end of the axle- 
tree. 

navo-shapod, a. [Modioli form.] 

nave (2), *nef, a. [Fr. nr/ ~ \ ship, a body 
ot q church ; trom I .at. 7iaye»»,hccus. of navis 
= a ship, a body of a church ; l tab & Bp. 
nave; cf. Gcr. achi/T-a ship, a nave.J That 
part of an ecclesiastical edlllco to tha west 
of the ehoir, and in which the congregation 
assemble ; tho part of a church between tho 
aisles. [Navy.] 

"Dooble rows of iontfcw lighted up tb©~na*w.'— 
SuMtuc* : Italy, voL 1.. cl». v. 

na'-vel, • na’-v^ll, *. [A. 8. vta/cla; cogn. 
with’ Put, navel, from naa/ = (i navo; led. 
najli, from no/=a nave; Pan. nai’fr’, from 
nav ; Bw. najte. from na/ ; Gcr. naM, fmm 
nabe ; Sansc. ndbhi.) [Nave(I).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Io Ibo samo sense as II. 1. 

” Evelyn ohject© to lb© Ab«nrdity of mprcwintlnz 
Adnm nnd Eve with nupefi.**— A nccdoln of 

raUxtlng. voL t.. ch ill. 

* 2. The central part or point of anything ; 
the middle. (Cf. tho use of tho Gr. oA<* 
( 5 mp/uaias) = (l) a navel, (2) the central point) 

" Ic dweriblng kids rivrr. this ouo thing <rig)it 
bonouruhlo) ia com© unto tny mind loucliing lb© cent* r 
•nd nareU it* It were of England.'— H>hn*htd : Itctcrip, 
qf Britain*, ch. xL 


na'-vew (ew as u), s. [O. Fr. naira«, navel ; 
from Low l^at naptUus, dimio. of Lat. napus 
~ a turnip.] 

Pot. : Tho wild turnip (Brassica enmpestris). 
Tt has lyratfi, dentate, somewhat hispid leaves. 
It is found ns a weed in cultivated ground, and 
Is, according to Mr. Watson, n colonist. Bir 
Joseph Hooker thinks it now nowhere wild, 
and divides it into three suh-spccies— P. cam- 
pestris proper, the probable origin of the 
Swedish turnip; P. Xnpus, the rape or cole- 
seed ; and P. Kapa,iha origin of the turnip. 

na-vi-ccl'-la, a. [Lat., dimin. of nam = a 
ship.) 

Zool. : A genus of Neritid.T, from fresh nnd 
brackish waters of countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean and the islands of the Paeilic. 
The shell is oblong, smooth, and patelliform, 
with a small columella-shelf benenth ; oper- 
culum veiy small and shelly; shell covered 
with n dark olive epidermis. Twenty-four 
species lm vo been dcscril>ed. 

na-vio’-u-la, s . [Lai. = n small vessel, a boat.] 

Zoo!. : A genus of Infusoria, shaped like an 
elongated case or flattened cylinder, open at 
both extremities. 

na-vic'-u-lar, a. [Lat. navlcnlaris, from 
«ui'tcuXa*= a little sliip ; dimin. from navis = 
a ship; bY. uivicufairtf.] 

* I, Orth lang.: Of or pertaining to small 
ships or boaU ; &hai>ed like a boat- 

11 . Technically: 

1. Anat. : Pertaining to tho navicular bone 
[q.v.). (FtrUI, Dec. »>, 18S4.) 

2. Pot. : [HOAT-ailAPKDj. 

navicular bono, a 

Anat.: The acaphold bone of tlie liand or 
font. 

navicular- fossa, s. 

/Jmif. ; A alight depression ob tho liaso of 
the lutcrnnl pterygoid process ; it gives at* 
bichinent to tho tensor jmall mnsclo. (t?iurin.) 


nS.v- 1 -ga bll'-l-ty, s. [Fr. from 

navigable ~ navigable (q.v.). ] The quality or 
state «>f l^eing navigable ; capability of being 
navigated. 

niv'-i-ga-ble, a. IFr. t from I>at. nai-igabilis, 
from nacigo = to navigate (q.v.); Bp. run>* 
gable; Ital. narigabile.] 

1. That mayor can l>e navbrated ; capable 
of bring navigated. by a ship ; atioixiing pa.vsago 
lo ships. 

••Th© vnll©y«of th*' Forth »n*l Csrron wrr© nari-mUm 
©no* of th© sea,"— Wilt-jn ' J’rtMft <nc cb, vL 

*2. Fit for navigation or sailing; sailing; 
engaged in navigation. 

“Th© l^tl©r»t»pjvTtin.’of rxtrly tbU veMfltv**— JSfot#- 
«•!« .- Apolopir. bk. IL. th. vliL, j ». 

* na v' l-ga -ble ness, s. [Eng. navigable; 

The quality or state of being navig- 
abte ; navigability. 

nav'-i-ga bly, nde. [Eng. ti/m;d</0; *?./•] 
In a navigable manner ; so as to be narigable. 

* nav'-I-gant, s. [Lat. nnvigans, pr. par. of 
nn"igo — to navigate (q.v.).] A navigator, & 
sailor. 

"Under whose [OikI's] merciful hands n.my.-ini# 
©hov© nil other cre,.t«r« mtnnvlly b© mo*t nigh ©nd 
vicluo."— Uackluyt . Yoyayet, i. 

nav'-i-gato, r.f. & t. [Lat. nnv\ga*us, pa- 
par. of navigo— to sail, to manage a ship: 
navis = a ship, aud ago — to drive; Fr. nari-- 
guer; Sp. navegar; Ital. na dgare.) 

A. Intrans. : To aail ; to pass from place to 
place by water ; to manage a ship at sea. 

'•Tli© Phoenicians navlpotfd to the extremitlee ot 
the western ocean."— dr&nrAnof On Coins. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To passover in a ship; to sail on or ovei ; 
to traverse in ships. 

*' Urusns, tho futhcr of the Emperor Ct.xndios. w» 
th© first who nooi'jtUed th© northern ocean.''— A 
nof .* On Coitu. 

2. To direct or manage in sailing, as a ship : 
as, To navigate a vessel. 

nav-i-ga' tion, s. [Fr., from Lat naviga- 
tianem, ace. of naru 7 nf£o = a sailing ; from iw t- 
gatus, pa. par. of navigo — to navigate (q.v.) ; 
Bp. navegacion, navigacion ; Ital. luxvigazioru .] 

1. The act of navigating ; passing from plnco 
to place in ships ; sailing. 

2. The art or science of navigating or con- 
ducting vessels from one port to another, on 
the ocean, hy the best routes. Navigation 
more especially means the art of directing ami 
measuring the course of ships, ami of deter- 
mining the position of the ship at any moment, 
and the direction and distance of her desti- 
nation. Tho management of the sails, steer- 
ing, and the general working of the vessi l 
belong rather to seamanship (q.v.). There art: 
two methods of determining the position of a 
ship at sea : the tirst is by means of tho 
reckoning ; that is, from n record which l* 
kept of the courses sailed and distances madn 
on each course [DEAn-m:< KONiNO]; the second 
is by means of observations made on th»r 
heavenly bodies, and the aid of spherical 
trigonometry. The first method gives only 
approximate results; the second admits id* 
great accuracy. The position of the vessel 
being known at nny moment, the direction and 
distance of any other point may la; determined 
either by the nid of n chart, or by tho appli- 
cation of tho principles of trigonometry. To 
the approximate methods of determining a 
ship's position It is necessary to add frequent, 
clu cks by astronomical observations. Tho 
principal objects to be attained by astrono- 
mical observations arc, to ascertain the lati- 
tude, the longitude, and the variation of tho 
nccdln, for correcting the dead reckoning. 

“ I hnve KrcAtly \*l»hc»l tlirrv Irrtur* at w.iri- 

read lu tbU cltl©. M — IPs- llvyt : Voyctp*. (K|4a. 

*hI. M i 

• 3. Shipping ; ships in general. 

••Tlio’ tl>© rwlf w»nt 
Confound Mid aw&ljow ©urty.i/lon ©|>.' 

. ii icb*th. It, L 

(1) ylerlal navigation : Tim act, art, or 
scienco of sailing or floating iu theoirin l»al- 
loona. 

(2) fnfond navigation: Tlie navigntlng or 
pnssiugof boats, vessels, Ac., on canals, lakes, 
or rivers In the Interior nf a country ; convey- 
ance hy 1 m nits in the interior of a country. 

navigation-laws, s. pi. 

/‘olit. to *>n. it Hist. : The branch of mari- 
time law which comprises the various Achs 
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which have been passed in relation to ehipe 
aud the way in which they are to be manned, 
the peculiar privileges which they enjoy or 
enjoyed, and the conditions on which foreign 
vessels may be allowed to import or export 
home produce, or engage in the coastiDg- 
trade. The first maritime code in England 
aeems to have been that of Oleion [Oleron], 
Other enactments followed in the ruign of 
Richard 11. Those in the reign of Henry 
VII. to a considerable extent anticipated the 
Legislation as to Foreign Trade of the Long 
Parliament. By 5 Eliz., c. 5, foreign ships 
were excluded from English fisheries and the 
coasting-trade. By the Act of Navigation, 
passed by the Republican Parliament on Oct 
9, 1651, no goods of any kind were to be im- 
ported into England or the Colonies except 
in ships owned and manned by Englishmen. 
These restrictive laws have since been gradu- 
ally abrogated, and the special protection of 
British shipe against foreign competition no 
longer exists. In the United States the 
coasting-trade is reserved exclusively to Ameri- 
can vessels. After the establishment of inde- 
pendence in the United States, a retaliatory 
policy was instituted against Great Britain, 
whose navigation laws were still protective, 
and acts were passed discriminating so greatly 
in favor of American shipping that it gained 
a monopoly of the foreign carrying trade. In 
1S15 a treaty was negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain by which this 
policy was relaxed, and the restriction greatly 
reduced. At present, as above stated, it is 
confined to the coasting-trade. 

niiv'-i-ga-tdr, * nav i-ga-tour, $. [Lat. 

nariflrtfor, from naru/afus, pa. par. of navigo = 
to sail ; Fr. navigatcur; Sp. navcgador ; I tal. 
navigatore. ] 

1. A sailor, a seaman ; one who navigates or 
sails ; one who is skilled in the art of naviga- 
tion. 

*’ By me&ne of It [the mariner's compass] navigators 
found that at all tewons, and in every place, they 
could discover the N ortta and South with so much ease 
and accuracy."— Robertson : America, voL L, tak. L 

* 2. A navvy (q.v.). 

"There's enough of me to make a good navigator If 
all trades fail."— C. Kingsley : r«<ist, ch. xi. 

* na vig^ er-ous, a. [Lat. navis = a ship, 
and gero= to bear, to carry.] Capable of 
bearing or floating ships. 

n&v'-vy, s. [An abbreviation of navigator, the 
name having been originally applied to la- 
bourers employed on canals for inland naviga- 
tion.] A common labourer employed in the 
construction of such works as canals, railways, 
&c. [Steam-navvv.] 

"It was proved that one English navvy would do as 
much work as two French labourers.'*— Fawcett : Man- 
ual of Polit. Economy . hk. ii., ch. v. 

na'-vy, * na’-vie, s. [0. Fr. wm’e=ash!p, 
a navy, from Lat. navia = a ship, a vessel ; 
navis = a ship; Gr. vavs (nans); Sansc. tuir 
= a ship, a boat ; A.S. wica = a boat ; Icel. 
nbkhvi; Ger. nacken. From the same root as 
Lat. 7io= to swim ; Gr. vau» (nao) = to flow.] 

* 1. A fleet. 

2. The shipping of a country collectively. 

"None hut wood ships were built, either for the war 
navies or the merchant navies of the world."— Brit. 
Quart. Review, 1S«3, p. 89. 

2. The war-ships belonging to a country col- 
lectively ; the naval establishment of a count rv, 
including the ships, officers, men, armaments, 
stores, Ac., intended for use in war. Pre- 
viously to 1840 the ships of the lice of the 
British navy were all sailing vessels ; in 1841 
steam began to be substituted for sails. As 
early as 1S40 the building of ironclad vessels 
had been suggested to the United States (gov- 
ernment by Mr. Stephens, of New York, and 
it was in that country that the earliest sea- 
going ironclad cruisers were built [Iron- 
clad, A.] The first of these to be nsed in a 
naval conflict were the Monitor and Morrimae, 
whose memorable battle in Il.-unpton Roads, 
•luring the Civil War, attracted the attention 
ol the world, and set all the nations of Europe 
busily at work building iron-clad war vessels. 
Since that period numerous great war ships, 
heavily coated with iron or steel, have been 
built in the navy-yards of the various nations 
of Europe. In the United States, however, 
the iron-clad vessels of the war were laid away 
in useless retirement, and nothiug was done 
to replace the wooden vessele in commission 
until about ten years ago, when the building 
of a fleet of iron-clads begun, and hae been 
pushed diligently from that time to the present. 


To-day this country possesses a strong fleet of 
armored vessels, cruisers, coast defense war- 
ships, and others, armed with the most effect- 
ive guns yet devised, and the latest of them 
plated with a specially hardened steel that ie 
almost or quite impenetrable to any projectile 
yet invented. The speed of the cruisers is 
equal to that of the fastest passenger steamers, 
and in case of war no mercantile vessel could 
escape them. The work of building is still 
actively pursued, and by the end of the cen- 
tury this country will probably have a fleet of 
iron-clads equal in effectiveness to that of any 
nation in Europe. In 1 n 92 the armored ships 
possessed by the various nations was as fel- 
lows: Great Britain, SO; Frauce, 59; Russia, 
38; Netherlands, 24 ; Italy, 20; Germany, 19; 
Spain, 13; Austria, 12; Turkey, 14; Swedcu 
and Norway, 9; Denmark,?; China, 7. The 
United States had at that time 14 partly or 
fully completed. Tho numbers of these ves- 
sels, however, does not indicate their force as 
engines of war, there being a great difference 
in their size and armament. Thus Franco lias 
694 guns to Great Britain's C>16, Italy’s 288, and 
Russia’s 142, the calibre of these guns differing 
as greatly as doee th6 size and strength of tho 
vessels upon which they are mounted. The 
Ilarveyized nickel-steel plate, above alluded 
to, ie being used on all our new armor-plated 
vessels, aod may in the future be nsed in 
gun construction. Experiments with armor- 
piercing projectiles are still heiog prosecuted, 
and the American dynamite gun promises to be 
a highly deetructive weapon in future ware. 

navy-bill, a 

1. A bill drawn by an officer of the navy for 
his pay, Ac. 

2. A bill issued by the admiralty in payment 
of stores for ships and dockyards. 

Navy Department, Department 
of tile Navy, *. A braoch of the U. S. 
Government established in 1798. Its head is a 
cabinet officer styled the Secretary of the Navy, 
in whom is vested lhe control of the navy and 
its various connections. 

navy-yard, ». A dockyard used for the 
building, repairing, Ac. of government ships, 
and the storing and distributing of naval 
materials, Ac. (17. £>.) 

na-wab', s. [Hind.] A viceroy, a deputy, a 
nabob (q. v.). 

* nawl, s. [From an awl t the n of the article 
being tacked on to the noun.) An awl. 

nay, * n*ei, * nai, adv. A s. [Icel. net = no ; 
Dan. net; Sw. Tie/'.] There was originally a 
distinction in the use of nay and no; the 
former was used to answer simple questions, 
the latter was used in answer to questions 
framed in the negative. 

A. As adverb: 

1. A word expressing negation or refusal ; no. 

"Therfore tesus seitb to hem. children we r yhe h»n 

ony soupyng ttain$? tbel auswenden to him, nat.'— 

Wyehjfe : John xxu 

2. Not only so ; not this or that only ; im- 
plying something intensive or amplifying to 
be added. 

” Kay, curs'd be thou 1 since against his thy will. 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues." 

Milton : P. L .. It. <0. 

B. As subst. : A denial, a refusal. (Chancer: 
C. T ., 8,693.) 

* 1 To say nay : To deny, or refuse. 

"The stork would not be said nay."— L' Estrange : 

Fables. 

* nay - saying, * naye - sayingo, s. 

Denying, contradiction. 

* nay, r.t. A t. [Nay, adv.] 

A, Intrans. : To deny, to refuse, to say nay. 

*' Death cnscll turneth awaie fro wretches, and natelh 

for to close wepyng lyen. - — Chaucer : Boecius, hit. L 

B. Trans. : To deny, to refuse. 

"Ne he shal not nay , ne deny his ainne."— Chaucer: 

Per sales Tale. 

* nay 1 -ward, s. [Eng. nay; - ward. ] A 

tendency to denial. 

* nay’ word, s. [Eng. nay, and word.] 

1. A byword ; a proverbial terra of re- 
proach. 

“ Oull him into a nayword. and make him a common 

recreation.” — Bhakesp. : Twelfth Sight, li. 3. 

2. A watchword. 

" And we hare a rinvirord how to know one another." 

—Shnkesp. : Merry IVieef of Windsor, r. 5. 


Naz-a-re'-an, s. [Heb. T£2 (netscr) a: o 
branch.] 

Church. Hist. : A Jewish sect mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Htvr. xviii.). They aimed at a 
patriarchal religion in place of a Mosaic 
Judaism, and rejected the history of Genesis 
and the Mosaic Law. They were found in 
Galaaditis, Basanitis, and other parts beyond 
Jordan. (RZu«f.) 

Naz'-a-rone, S. [Gr. Na£a.pr)v6c (Nazarenos) 
= an in habitant of Nazareth, from Gr. Na^apcv 
(Nazarct ) ; Eug. suff. -ene.] 

1. Scripture <£ Church History : 

(1) A native of Nazareth (Matt. ii. 23). 

(2) (Pi.): A name applied reproachfully tc 
the earlv Christians by the Jews (Acts xxiv. 
5). KD). 

(3) (Pi): A heretical sect from among the 
Judaising Christians of Hebrew descent, sc 
frequently in conflict with St. Paul, which 
arose about the end of the first century, con- 
temporaneously with the Ebionites and at 
first holding similar tenets. Jerome (Ep. 79) 
says : “ Desiring to be both Jews and Chris- 
tians, they are neither the one nor the other.” 
They made use of the Gospel to the Hebrews, 
observed the Mosaic ceremonial law, and to 
the last retained belief in the divinity of 
Christ, while the Ebionitea ultimately re- 
jected It. 

2. Omith. : Didus Nazarenus , a species nf 
Dodo, said to have existed in the island lj 
R odriguez, near Mauritius. 

Naz-ar-ite, s. [The word, which ahou 1 1 
have been Nazirite, is from Ileb. *Y13 (naatr) 
= separation, abstinence, consecration (?) ; 
or = crowned one (?).] 

Jewish Church ; A man or woman set apart 
by a vow for the service of God, either for a 
definite period or for life. The hair was 
allowed to grow, the fruit of the vine in any 
shape was forbidden, and no Nazarite might 
approach a corpse. The “ law of the Nazarit- ” 
is given at length in Numbers (vi. 1-2;). 
Samson (Judges xiii. 5), Samuel (1 Sam. i. 11), 
and John the Baptist (Luke i. 15) were 
Nazarites. From Amos (ii. 11, 12) it may be 
gathered that persons so dedicated to God 
had an organization like that of the prophets, 
and among the later Jew T s the vow was de- 
veloped (1 Mac. iii. 49 ; Acts xviii. 18, xxL 23, 
24). [Rechabite.] 

To Yowe a rowe nf & Xazarite to separate [Mniselfel 
onto the Lorde."— .Vum-6erj vi. 5. [Geneva Bible, IS6L) 

N&z'-ar-lte-ship, s. [Eng. Nazarite ; - ship .] 
The condition or state of a Nazarite. 

Naz ar it' -ic, a. [Eng. Nazarit(e); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Nazarites or Nazantism. 

N&z'-arit ism, s. [Eng. Nazarit(e); -ism.] 
The vows or practice of a Nazarite. 

naze, S . [A.S. rots, nes = (l) the ground, (2) a 
promontory; Icel. ncs ; Dan. tuts; Sw. nos.) 
A promontory, a headland ; specif, applied to 
(1) the southern extremity of Norway, near 
the entrance to the Skager-rack ; (2) the 
eastern extremity of Essex, five miles south- 
east of Harwich ; (3) a headland of Senegam- 
bia, to the south-east of Cape Verd. [Ness.] 

N.B. [See defs.] 

1. A contraction for North Britain— that ifl, 
Scotland. 

2. A contraction for Latin nota bene — mark 
or note well or carefully. 

* ne, adv. [A.S. ne = not ; cogn. with O. H. 
Ger. tu; M. H. Ger. ne ; Goth, ni ; Russ, ne ; 
Ir., Gael., & Wei. ni ; Sansc. ?ia = ni>t; Lat. 
ne (in nonne). In Mod. Eng. we find this par- 
ticle represented in Ttor, nay, neither, none, 
•naught, ?iever, Ac.] Not, never. 

In Middle English ne is frequently found 
coalescing with the verbs have, be, and will: 
as, nam — ne am = am not, nii = is not. nil! 
— ne will = will not, nadde — ne hadde — had 
not, Ac. 

* ne, conj. [Fr.] Nor. 

**Ye erreu, not knowynge the Scriptnris n* th* 
vertue of God. '— WyclifTc : Matthew xx»L 

ne-ae'-ra, s. [Gr. Neat pa (Neaira), the name 
of a girl mentined by Horace (Od. iii. 14, 21 ; 
Ep. 15, II). Virgil (Eel. iii. 3), and Tibullus 
(iii. el. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6) ; used in modern poptry= 
a sweetheart, as in Milton ( Lycidas , 69). J 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


neaf— neatherd 
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Zool. £ Palcront . : A genus of Myacid»(q.v.), 
with twenty-two species, three of which are 
British. It commences in the Jurassic period. 


neaf, • neif, * neve, * nelvo, * nieve, 
• neflo, * neefo, a. [lcch hneji, nefi; Ban. 
neeve ; tiw. nafve.] The fist, the hand. 


M To Percevclle a Jynt he yefo 

In the iiekk with hU nefe" 

Syr Percyeelle, 2,087. 


• neal, * nealo, * ncle, v.t . A i. [A con- 
tract. of anneal (q.v.).J 

A. Trans. : To anneal ; to temper by beat 
"Sworda and glaluta, iu furuei* n^ite they tougt” 

: l'i rpitt ; <Jtn*idos vlL 


B. Intrans. : To be tempered by heat. 
•'Reduction la chiefly ejected by fire, wherelu, U 
they *Uud and nrfe. the imiwrJcct metals vapour 
away."— bacon : Dr. Mcveret ; Touching J/e fait. 


Ce-a lo tus, a, [Gr. eeaAwTov (ncaiotos)^ 
newly caught.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Triehiurid®. Body in- 
completely clothed with delicate scales. Two 
dorsals, the first extending to the aecond; 
eacli ventral represented by u small apine ; 
dagger-shaped spine behind the vent. One 
specimen only (Sealotus tripes), ten inches 
long, has been obtained off Madeira ; it lives 
at a great depth, and cornea to the surface by 
accident. 


neap, * neep, a. A s. [A.S. niv. In the comp. 
nep-Jlu<l = low tide, as opposed to heah-fiod — 
high tide. Originally = scanty, from the verb 
to nip(q.v.); cf. lcel. neppr, hneppr — scanty ; 
Iian. Amap = seauty, strait, uarrow; fcnap, 
neppe = scarcely.] 

A. As adj. : Low. (A term applied to those 
tides which happen iu the middle of the se- 
cond and fourth quarters of the moon, taking 
place about four or five days before the new 
and full moons. They occur when the attrac- 
tions of the sun and moon act on the waters of 
the ocean at right angles to each oilier.) 

"The writers . , . have tbclr neap and spring tidea." 
— fiithop Hall ; Vermont ; lent. 

B. As subst. : A neap-tide; the time of neap- 
tide. 

" illgh spring* and dead neapetf—Hakotnll : Apolo. 

fie, bk. it., cli. viil., < L 

noap tide, s. A low tide. [Neap, a.] 


neaped, a. [Eng. neap ; - ed .] Left aground. 
(Applied to a ship when left aground, parti- 
cularly on the height of a spring tide, so that 
she will not float oil* till the next apring-tide.) 


No-a-pol-i- tan, a. A s. [Lat. Neapolis, 
froiii Gr. N<d7roAi9 (Ncapolis) = the New City : 
yea (7ica)= new, and ttoAis ( polis ) = a city.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Naples or 
lbs inhabitants. 

B. As mint, : A native or inhabitant of tho 
city or of the former kiugdom of Naples. 

Neapolitan-sixth, s. 

Music: A name given, apparently without 
much reason, to a chord occurring on the 
subdoiulnent of a minor key, and consisting 
of a minor third ami minor sixth. 


Neapolitan-violet, s. 

Hort., £c . : Viola odorata, pallida-plena. 

Neapolitan yellow, s. [Naples-yel- 

low.j 

near, * ncare, * ncer, * ner, * ncrc, a., 

adv., A prep. [A.S. urar, comp. adv. irnm nrdh 
= nigh ; lee). wrr (ndv.) = mar ; Gan. nccr.) 

A. As adjective : 

]. Nigh, close ; not far distant, not far off; 
not far removed In place or position; adjacent, 
at hand. 

"Thu* Baton talking to hi* near** mate." 

Milton : P. D, 1. 1W. 

2. Not far removed In point of time; close 
At hand. 

*' When their death* bo n*ar.“ Shake ip. : Sonnet li‘\ 

3. Closely related or allied by blood. 

M A i war ki unman unto Cbarlc*." 

Shu km/t. ; 1 Henry I*/., v. 8. 

4. Touching or affecting one's interests or 
feelings; closely ; coming home to one. 

5. Intimate, familiar ; closely united by Ilea 
of affection, confidence, or intimacy. 

•* You are vrry near injr brother In hi* lova** 

Sh a knp. : Hu eh Atlo About Sothinf, 11. I. 

0. Keeping rlos.-ly to the original or model ; 
not deviating from nn original ; literal ; not 
free or loose ; not rambling. 

" lIiniiilliAl Caro *. In tho lUltnn, I* the nearest . . , 

of «uy translation of tin' Ainelil.**— Dryden. 


7. So as barely to escape danger, hurt, or 
loss ; close, narrow : as, a near escape. 

8. Serving to lead to a place or object by 
the shortest way; short, direct, straight, 

"To catch the nearetl way.* 

S hakes p. : Macbeth, L (. 

9. On the left; left. (Opi*osed to of in 
riding or driving.) 

•• Tho motion will draw up tho olT leg Into tho wrae 
position as the near leg, and tho hor*e will go dowu 
ou his knees. ‘ — irt of Taming Hone* J18591, p. 77. 

10. Close, niggardly, parsimonious ; not 
liberal. 

">lr. Barkis was something of a miser, or. *» Peg- 
gotty dutifully expressed it. wm a little near."— 
Dickens ; Jktvid Copperjleld, ch. x. 
n. Characterized by parsimony or niggard- 
liness. 

"I always thought ho lived iu a nour way."— 
Steele : Spectator, So. VO. 

■[ According to Mr. Smythe Palmer ( Folk- 
Etymology ), near in the last two aensea ia a 
corruption of A.S. /w<dio= sparing, niggardly ; 
lcel. hnoggr; but cf. Close, a., 1. 2. (22). 

B. As adverb: 

1. Close, not far, nigh, at hand. 

" Beetles black, approach not near." 

Shakes p. : Midsummer Sight s Dream, It 1. 

2. Close in point of time ; at hand. 

3. Closely ; in a manner afi'ectiug one’s 
interests or feelings. 

"Ely, with Richmond, troubles me more near.* 
Shakcsp. : Ki chard 111., W. 8. 

4. Within a little ; almost. 

"The comeliness of whose person wm very near 
raising him to the throne. **— tVaipole: Anecdotes of 
painting, voL i., ch. vii. 

5. By close ties of relationship, intimacy, 
or confidence. 

" Sear allied unto the duke." 

Shakcsp. : Tico Gentlemen cf Verona, lv. L 

C. As preposition : 

1. Close to, nigh, not far from. 

* 2. At. 

"At the brink of chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous pontlflce." 

Milton : r. L..X. 847. 

* near dweller, «. A neighbour. (Keats : 
Endymion , i.) 

near hand, a. & adv . 

A. As adj . ; Close, near at hand, not dis- 
tant, not far off. 

B. As adv. : Close at baud ; nearly, almost, 
intimately. 

* near-legged, a. Knock-kneed, bandy. 
If This, according to Mr. It. Grant-White, 

is “the reading of the original." The spell- 
ing in the folio is “ necre leg'd before i.e., 
foundered in bis forefeet ; having, as the 
jockeya term it, “never a fore-leg to stand 
on." (Malone, followed by Dyce.) 

near side, s. The left side. [Near, n., 9.] 

near-sighted, u. Short-sighted; not 
able to distinguish objects at a distauce. 
[Myopic.] 

near-sightedness, s. The quality or 
state o! being near-sighted ; ahort-sightedueas. 
[Myofy.] 

near, * noarc, v.t. k i. [Near, a.) 

A. Trams. : To come near ; to approach. 

"On nearing the hrldg* they ullghtly quickened 
op."— M'-rning Past. Feb. 6, I88i. 

B, Intrans. : To come near or nearer; to 
approach. 

" And atlll It neared and neared." 

Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, ill. 

no are' -tie, a. [Pref. «c(o-), and Eng. arctic 
tq.v.).J Belonging to the northern portion of 
tha New World. 


noare tic region, s. 

Zool. : A region comprising all temperate 
North America and Greenland. The arctic 
lands and islands beyond the limit of tre»\s 
form a transitional territory to the Pnliearctic 
region. The southern limit lwtween this region 
and the Nrotronienl may be drawn at about the 
Uto Grande del Norte on the east coast, and n 
lit tic north of Mnzntlan oil the west, in the 
central plateau it sliouhl perhaps include ail 
the open highlands of Mexico and Guatemala. 
(Wallace : tieog. IHst. Animals, I. 79.) 


near' 1^, adv. [Eng. near; dy.) 

1. Closely; at a short distanco ; not far 
not lemotely. 

"Now uioro nearly to the wall* be drew." 

J/„ole Or la »*<#<• bk. vt. 


2. Closely; by close ties of relationship oi 
connection : as, They are nrnrly related. 

* 3. Closely, intimately, pressing! y. 

" What mrwt nearly appertain* to u* both."- 
Shikesp. ; J^ear, L L 

• 1. In a near, parsimonious, or niggardly 
manner. 

5. In a manner approaching to, or not fall- 
ing abort of, what is proposed. 


" As nearly ha I may. 

I’ll piny tbo pealtenl Vu )uu. ‘ 

Shakcsp. : A atony * Cleopatra, 1L 2. 

0. Closely ; with close adherence to or fol- 
lowing of the original model : as, lie copied 
it as nearly 05 possible. 


7. Within a bttle ; almost. 


near ness, * ncare ness, s. lEng. nwr? 

•ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being near or 
close at hand ; closeness iu time, position, or 
place ; near approach. 

2. Close relationship or connection ; close 
alliauca by blood or affection. 

" Out n^rnoi to the king In !ov«." 

.Shakcsp. ; Mchard //., L L 

* 3. Parsimony, niggardliness, closeness in 
expenditure. 

"Now fur nearenest Galba waa uolod extremella.'— 
Sat He . Tacitus ; Mist one, pt. t-. p. IE 


neat, * ncet, s. & a. [A.S. neaf = neat cattle ; 
cogn. with lcel. uauf = cattle, oxeD ; M. U 
Ger. ru5^, 7tosa ; from A. S. neofon, niofan = to 
use, to employ ; lcel. njdta; M. 11. Ger. niecen, 
0. H. Ger. niarau ; Ger. geniessen; Goth. 
?i tufa a =s to eiyoy.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Cattle collectively ; as bulls, oxen, and 
cows. 

" Seat or hufllw, called urt or bitontesf—P. Hol- 
land Pliny, pt. 1L, p. S2 J. 

* 2. A single bead of cattle ; a cow, an ox, Ac. 

" Who both b/ bta avlf aad hi* finuh wilt be known. 
May well kill a neaf and a*heep of liUowu.* 

Tuner : Husbandrie. 

B. adj.: Pertaining or relating to ani- 
mals of the neat kind : as, neat cattle. 

neat^cattlo, s. The same as Neat, A. 

neat bouse, s- A house or abed foi 
neat cattle ; a cowhouse. 

neat land, s. 

Law : Land let out to yeomanry. 

ncat’s-foot, a. The foot of an ox, s 

COW, Ac. 

Keat's-foot oil: An oil obtained from the 
feet of neat cattle. 


neat, * nett, a. [Fr. net (m.), nette (f.) ; from 
Lat. nitidim, aecus. of nitidus = shining, 
clean, neat ; »ifeo= to shiue.J 

X. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. Keeping things in perfect order; tidy, 
orderly, not slovenly. 

2. Characterized by or indicating neatness ; 
in perfect order ; tidy. 

"I» all ready, and all thing* neat I" 

Shakcsp. ■ Taming vf the Shme. It. L 

3. Complete in character, skill, Ac.; adroit, 
finished, clever, sharp. 

" I* not this a ncuf deelgn T ”— South ‘ Sermons, voL 


4. Pure, unadulterated, unmlxcd. 

"Tbo bogsbcrwls of neat purl c*uue uite."—St**U ■ 
Spectator, No. 20-4. 

• 5. Free or clear of deduction ; net. [II.) 
"It 1* this surplus which l* ne.it or clrar profit*— 
Smith . Wealth of Sati-ms. vol. I . bk. 1., ch. lx. 

G. simple aud elegant ; free from lioiukisi or 
tawdrincss ; expressed in few au<l well-choseu 
words ; chaste. (Said of style or limgnnge.) 
“The rxpreiwlon humble, yet as pure a* the lan. 
Kuagu will allord ; neaf. but but flu rid ; oasy. aud yet 
Uviiy."— Pigte. {Todd.) 

■ 7. Spruce, finical, foppish. 

" A cvrtalu lord, naif, and trimly drewMsJ." 


IL Commerce: [Nitt, q.J. 


' neat banded, a. Clever and tidy ; 
deft., dexterous, m at. (Mi//o;* ; L' Allegro, 8d.) 


ncath, prep. fA contxaeted form of beneath 
(q.v.).] Beneath, under. ( I’oettcal .) 


neat-berd, ’ noat board, * ncto herd 

j». [Bug. neat, s., and herd (q.v.).J t»no who 
has the care of neat cattle ; a eowkec|*er, a 
lord. 

"Ho Ihhi il«.(wrt«l vory anirerljr, *"‘1 went to th« 
kbigr* netehenles house.' — llarnts ll'ortc*. lvO. 


b 6$ i p6ht, J<^1 ; cat, fell, eborus, $hln, bonph ; po, Rom ; tliln, this ; Bin, tin ; expect, ^Conopbon, oxist. ph * fc 
-clan, tlan = sban. -tion, sion = ahiin ; -{Ion, -jlon = zbun. -clous, -tious, -slous = Bbtis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - b^l, d^L 
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neatherdess— necessary 


* neat-herd-ess, 5* [Eng. neatherd ; -fss.J 
A female neatherd; a neat r ess. ( Herrick : A 
Bucolic; or, A Discourse of Neatherds.) 


* neat'-i-fy, *net-i-fle, v.t. [Eng. neat, a. ; 
sufl. -/y.] To make neat. 

“The worke of a woman to netifie and polish."— 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad ii. (Comment.) 


neat -ly, adv. [Eng. neat , a. ; Ay.] 

1. I 11 a neat manner; tidily, cleanly. 

••Wealing his apparel neatly."— Shaketp. , All's WeU 
that Eads WeU. lv. 3. 

2. In a neat or tasteful manner ; with good 
taste. 

3. With neatness and skill ; skilfully, deftly. 

*• His poem so exactly limn'd 
And neatly jointed." 

Drayton : To B. Reynolds, Esq. 

4. In neat, simple, appropriate, and elegant 
style or language : as, an idea neatly expressed. 


neat -ness, * neat-nesse, s. [Eng. neat, a. ; 

-HiSS.] 

1. The quality or state of being neat ; tidi- 
ness. 

2. Taste, tastefuluess ; simple elegance : as, 
the neatness of a design. 

3. Skilfuluess, dexterity, cleverness, adroit- 
ness : as, the neatness of a repartee. 


* neat-ress, * neat-resse, s. [Eng. neat, 
s. ; -r«w.] A woman who has charge of neat 
cattle. 


* nob, * nebb, * nebbe, * nib, s. [A.s. 
nebb — the face ; cogu. with Dut. neb = the 
bill, beak, mouth ; lcel. nef— the nose ; Dan. 
neeb = the beak, the bill ; Sw. nabb. An 
initial s has been lost : cf. Dut. sneb = a bill, 
beak ; Ger. schnabcl — a bill, a beak.] 

* ]. A face, a countenance. 

•* Bcheau tbi leoue neb to lue .” — A ncren Rixele , p. *0. 

2. The bill or beak of a bird ; the nose. 

'• Behold* she had brokeu of a leaf of an oljrue tre 
and bars It on hir nebb." — Covtrdale : Genesis viii. IL 

* 3. A neck. 

“ Take a glass with a belly and a long neb"— Baron : 
Bat. But.. | 27. 

ae-ba -H-a, s. [From a proper nsme. (Agas- 
siz.)] 

ZooL : The only marine genus of Phyllopoda 
(q.v.) The carapace is large, with a movable 
rostrum ; eyes large and pedunculated. There 
are well-developed antennnles, antenna, man- 
dibles, and two pairs of maxiUne, the anterior 
of which ends in a long palp. (Huxley.) 

Ne bras'- kan, a. & a. 

A. As atlj. : Of or pertaioing to Nebraska, 
one of our nurthern central states. 

B. As subsl.: A native or resident of 
Nebraska. 


neb'-ri-a, s. [Xebris.] 

Entom. : A genus of Cambidje from arctic 
and temperate regions. The species, of small 
size, are numerous. Ncbria arenaria, bright 
yellow with black lines, is from tbe northern 
coast of Africa. 


neb'-ris, a. [Gr.] 

Art: The skin of a fawn, worn by hunters 
and others. In art it appears as the charac- 
teristic apparel of Bacchus, bacchanals, fauDS, 
and satyrs. 


neb -u-la (pi. neb'-u-lce), s. [Lat. = a mist, 
a little cloud, allied to nubes = a cloud ; Gr. 
vc^cAtj (nejdidc), dimin. from »e</>os ( nephos ) = 
a cloud, mist; Ger. nebel = mist, fog.] 

1. Asfron. : A slight cloudy patch of light, 
retaining its form unchanged except under 
keen and long-continued observation. More 
than live thousand nebulae, or star-clusters 
closely resembling them, have been found in 
both hemispheres, and in nearly every constel- 
lation. A few, as the great nebul® of Orion, 
Argo Navis, and Andromeda, are visible on 
very clear nights to the naked eye ; the rest 
are telescopic. When greatly magnified some 
are found to be composed of many thousand 
remote stars, others remain only as diffused 
masses of light. Sir William Herschel divided 
them into six classes : 


(l) Cluster* of stars, globular or lirec-ulnx in form. 

(21 Resolvable nebulrc, which look as if they might be 
resolved Into stars under powerful telescopes. 

(31 Nebutae which look quite irresolvable. 

Planetary nebulise, circular or slightly oval, like a 
planetary disk, and often coloured. 

(5) Stellar nehulae. ie., those having in tbmr middle 
ft condensation of light. 

(6) Nebulous stars (q.v.). 


The great nebula of Orion surrounds a 
multiple star, 9 Orionis, consisting of six, 
apparently revolving round their common 
centre of gravity. It has been found to alter 
its form very slightly. The lato Earl of Rosae 


1 


o 
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1. Spiral Nebula: 2. Crab Nebula; g. Hercules. 

and his assistant, Mr. Storey, detected in its 
densest part multitudes of minute stars, but 
the bluish light of parts of it has remained ir- 
resolvable, and Dr. Huggins 1ms ascertained by 
means of spectrum analysis that this portion 
of it is a gaseous body, containing hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and an unidentified substance. The 
nebula in Andromeda is difierent, aud may 
perhaps be wholly resolved into stars. 

2. Pathology : 

(1) A slight speck on the cornea. [Calico.] 

(2) A mist or cloud suspended in the urine. 

neb'-u-lar, a. [Nebula.] Of or pertaining 
to nebuliy. 

nebular-hypothesis, s. 

Astron. : An hypothesis first suggested by 
Sir William Herschel in a paper read before 
the Royal Society, on June 20, 1S11, though 
the germs of it may be fouud in Kaut s General 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, 
printed in 1755. It was developed by La Place, 
with whose name it came to be associated. 
The hypothesis assumes that originally all 
auns were in a nebulous or ultra-gaseous state. 
The nebulous matter from which they were 
originally formed was at first scattered pretty 
un [family through all space, but ultimately 
began to gravitate towards certain centres. 
The particles moving towards these centres 
not doing so witli equal velocities or in the 
same direction, rotation would be established 
iu the entire nebulous mass, and the spherical 
form produced. If, by radiation of heat, the 
condensed body still further contracted, its 
velocity would increase. If the centrifugal 
force overcame that of gravity, a ring would 
be thrown ofi, which would gradually become 
globular, in fact it would be a planet with an 
orbit almost or quite circular, moving in a 
plane nearly that of the central body’s equator 
and revolving in its orbit in the same direction 
in which the central globe rotated. Further 
contraction produciug increased velocity, ring 
after ring would be cast off, till the central 
body or sun generated a whole system of 
planets revolving around it. They, in turn, 
might in the same way produce satellites. 
Laplace belie^d that the suu thus produced 
onr earth and the other attendant planets. 
On this hypothesis, the rings of Saturn were 
produced by Saturn himself, and have re- 
mained iu the annular form instead of con- 
densing into nearly spherical satellites. Many 
people supposed that the resolution of various 
nebuUe into stars [Nebula] was necessarily 
fatal to the nebular-hypothesis, but tbe dis- 
covery that some are not only irresolvable, but 
can be actually proved by spectrum analysis to 
consist of glowing gas, has re-established it upon 
a firmer basis than ever, though the original 
theory may need revision in points of detail. 

* neb'-Qle, s. [Lat. nebula.] A cloud, dimness. 

•’ Q light without nebula, shining in thy sphere." 

Chaucer: Bailable in Commend, of Vur Lady. 

nebule-mouldlng, s. 

Arch. : An ornament of the zigzag form, but 
without angles ; it is chiefly found in the 
remains of Saxon architecture, in the arebi- 
volts of doors and windows. 

neb'-u-list, s. [Eng. nc£>u/(a); -isf.] One who 
holds or supports tbe nebular hypothesis. 
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* neb'-n-llze, V.t. [Nebula.] To reduee [a 
liquidfinto spray for cooling, perfumiug, dis- 
infecting, or other purposes. 

* neb'-n-lose, o. [Lat. nebulosus, from nebula 
= a cloud, mist.] 

* I. Ord. lAing. : Misty, cloudy, foggy, nebu- 
lous. 

2, Dot. : Clouded (q.v.). 

neb-n-los-l-ty, s. [Lat. nebulositas, from 
nebulosus = nebulose (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. La ng. : The quality or state of being 
nebulous ; cloudiness. 

•• Matter diffused iu a state of heterogeneous nebu- 
lotlty. '—E. A. Poc: Eureka, p. 162. 

2. Asfron. : The state of being nebulous ; 
the state of apparently consisting of diffused 
light. (Used of a luminous appearance around 
ceitain stars, of the tails of comets, &c.) 


neb'-u-lous, ft. [Lat. nebulosus, from nebula 
= cloud, mist; Fr. nebukux = ltal. & 8p. 
nebufoso.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : Cloudy, misty, foggy, dimmed, hazy. 

2. Fig. : Foggy, hazy, bewildered, puzzled, 

befogged. 

II. Asti'on. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
a uebula. 


nebulous star, s. 

AsJron. ; A nebula with one or more stars 
through it. They are sometimes circular, 
sometimes oval or annular, or of other regular 
forms. When the nebula is circular, the star 
is generally in its centre, when it is elliptical, 
the two stars often constitute the foci of the 
ellipse. 


neb’-u lous-ness, s. [Eng. nebulous; -new.] 
The quality or state of being nebulous; cloudi- 
ness, fogginess. 


Wia; 

nj'mru 

loa/v 


neb'-u-ly, a. & s. [Lat. 

nebula = a cloud.] 

A. As adjeefire: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Co- 
vered or ornamented 
with wavy lines. 

2. Her. : Applied to 
a line drawn with un- nebuly. 

dnlations like the wavy 

edges of clouds, or to a shield or charge divi- 
ded by several such lines drawn across it. 

B. As substanti v t : 

Her. : A line of partition of a wavy form. 


nebuly-moulding, s. 

Arch. : [Nebule-moulding]. 


* no-ca-tlon, S. [Lat. necari'o, from necatus , 
pa. par. of ncco = to kill.] The act of killing ; 
murder. 


* nc9e, s. [Niece.] 

* ne 9 -es-sar-i-au, *. [Eng. necessary ; -an.] 
The same as Necessitarian (q.v.). 

” The only question iu dispute between tlic advocate* 
for philosophical liberty aDd tbe necessarians, is this; 
whether vubtlou can take place independently of mo- 
tive ?" — Belsham ; Philosophy of the Bind, ch. IL. | L. 

*nc 9 -es-sar-f-an-ism,s. [Eng. necessarian, 
.ism.] The same as Necessitarianism (q.v.). 


ne 9 '-es-sa-ries, s. pi, [Necessary, B. II.] 
ne 9 r -es-sar-l-ly, adv. [Eng. necessary ; - ly .] 
], Indispensably; of necessity. 

•• The other officers which are necessarily required in 
the commonwealth of Christ”— Tynd all : Worket, p. «a 

2. By inevitable consequence ; as a neces- 
sary consequence or result. 

•• It necessarily followeth that . . . the chnrche of 
Christ bath alway and nener fayletb y* right under 
standing of scripture.’’— Sir T. More: Workes, p. 148. 

3. By fate or necessity ; not of free will. 

ne 9 '-es-sar-i-ness, s. [Eng. necessary ; 
-wss.] The quality or state of being necessary. 


ne9'-es-sar-3r, * nee-es-sar-le, a. & a. 

[Fr. necessairc, from Lat. necessarius — need- 
ful, from necesse = unavoidable, necessary; Sp. 
neewsetrio,.] 

A. As adjective : 

1 . Inevitable, such as cannot be avoided ; 
such as must come or be. 


•• Death, a necestaiy end. 

Will oorne when it will come." 

Shakesp. Julius Cccsar, IL 2. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir marine ; 
or, wore, wolt work. who. son : mute. cub. cure, unite, eur, rule, fuU : try. Syrian. a>. ce = o; cy-a, qu - uw. 
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2. Following as an unavoidable consequence 
or result ; conclusive. 

" No man con allow by any ncceujry ar^omcot* that It 
i* naturally luipuo*lbl,t that all tbe relation* concern- 
inj America abould be f TdioUon: Works. (Prof.) 

3. Indispensably requisite or needful; es- 
sential ; such as caonot be doue without or 
dispensed with. 

“Ti* rxcc-Mary h* should die " 

tih .ikx tp. : Tunon of A them, UL 6. 

4. Acting from necessity or tito ; not free : 
ns, a necessary agent. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything necessary or indispensably 
requisite ; a thing which cannot be doue 
without. (Generally used in tlio plural.) 

*' 1 must unto tbu rood, to disembark 
Some ncctuarics, that 1 needs must uao.” 

SfuiXejp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iL 4. 

2. A privy, a watcr-closct. 

II. Lau>; Such tilings as, though not ab- 
solutely necessary for the preservation or 
support of life, arc or may be considered 
necessary to the station in life of any par- 
ticular person. ( Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. 
vi. f ch. xi.) 

necessary-truths, s. pi. Such truths 
as from their very nature cannot but be true. 

• neg -css-i^m, a. (Lai. necesse = necessary ; 
Eng. sutr. -i/m.] The same as Necessarianism 
( q.v.). 

Iie^es-sl-tar'-i -an, a. ks. [Eng. necessity); 
arum.) 

A. Asad). : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Doctriue of Neresbity. 

“The necsullarlan doctrine* of Professor Clifford." 
— Modem Hr view, 1380, p. &2Q. 

B. As substantive : 

Hist, db Philo t. : One who holds any of the 
forms of the Doctrine of Necessity (q.v.). 
Hobbes may be coasidcrccl the founder of the 
English Necessitarians (Leviathan, § 108), and 
on the continent it was developed by his con- 
temporary Spinoza, mid later by Leibnitz, who 
was opposed by Dr. Clarke, Dean of Salisbury, 
in his turn opposed by Anthony Collins, the 
author of a P/ulosoj>hical Inquiry into Human 
Liberty , which Dr. Clarke's Boyle lectures 
(1720, 1721) were designed to answer. Joua- 
than Edwards (1703-1758), President of Prince- 
ton College, towards the close of his life pub- 
lished A a Enquiry into the Freedom of the 
I Fill; and Priestley (1733-1804) published his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity lUustratol 
In 1777. 

ne-9es-8i-tar-I an 19m, s. [Eug. neces- 
sitarian; -wm.) 

Philos. : The Doctrine of Necessity. [Ne- 
cessity, % (1).] 

** Philosophical nccessitarlanUm, on the other hand, 
merely itsacrta that certain c.iu*c». under certain con- 
ditions. uuit give rl*c to certain i if ec U . ' Modern 
Hsviaw, 1840, p. 023. 

no 908 81 tdtc, v.U [Lat. necessiUu (genit. 
necessitatis) = necessity.) 

1, To make necessary or indispensable; 
bo render unavoidable. 

M ThU consequently necessitates the freque nt dm of 
a lower »tyle."— y’ope: Homer ; udyuey 

2. To compel, to force, to coostrain, to 
oblige. 

"Til* contrary to liberty . . . 1* a poraoa’* being 
hindered or untihle to conduct a* ho will, or being 
Tftrruihited to do other* lte."—Kdu>iirdt : On the Will, 
pt L. § a 

■nS ^cs st-ta -tion,j. [Necessitate.] Tlie 
act of making necessary or indispensable ; 
compulsion ; the state of being necessary. 

•• Fre« frim necet.rU at Ion, I »ay, no maa can bo."— 
Ilobbct Of Liberty Mecouily. 

*118-988' 8it~cd, a. [Eng. necessity ) ; -ed.) 
Compulsory. (Kabbts: Hannibal £ Scipio. 

p. 2.) 

• 118-98 S' sl-t!8d, a. lEng. necessity ; -ed. ] 
Driven by want to; wanting; iu want of; 
necessitous. 

" If her fortune* ever ntood 
Jfecettiiled to taetp." tihalstp. : AUs O'eU. t. a 

nS 90S'-8l tOUS, n. (Eng. 7ircrssif(y) ; -tmj.) 

1, In a itato of need or want ; pressed with 
poverty. 

"They who were envied. found no satisfaction in 
whnt they were enrlril lor, being poor and nreruitou*.*’ 
— Clarendon : Civil lVur 

2. Narrow, pinched : as, necessitous circum- 
stances. 


* ne-989 si tou.3 ljf, adt?. (Eng. necessitous; 
-ly.] Io a oecessitous manoer ; lo need. 

* no-9CS-si-tous ness, s. [Eng. necessitous; 
-ruau.] The quality or state of being necessi- 
tous or in need ; need, want, poverty, neces- 
sity, lieeeasitude. 

" Where there I* want and necessit outness. there will 
be quarreling." — liurnet : Theory of the Earth. 

ne-CC9'-8l-tude, s. (Lat. necessitudo , from 
netesse = necessary.] 

1, Neeessitousncss, need, want, poverty. 

“The mutual necessituttcs of hmnaa nature nrctyua- 
rhy unuiiUiii mutual otttcea bet»cuU them. — Hale: 
Orvj. of Afanhiiut, p. 68. 

*2. Intimacy, close conuectiou, alliance or 
relatiou. 

“ Be twee a kings and their people . . . there U so 
great a ttccessuuac"— Jeremy Taylor. 

nc-9es'-si-ty, ’no-ees-si-tie, a. [Fr. 

necessite , from Lat. necessitate™, acc. of neces - 
sitas = necessity, from necesse = necessary ; 
ltal. necessitd ; Sp. necesidad.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being necessary 
or unavoidable ; unavoidablenesa, ineviuble- 
ness. 

“ I wilUshow yoo euch a n recant y In bis death." . 

Shake* p. : Othello, It. 3. 

2. Tho quality or state of being necessary 
or indispensable ; absolute ueed, iudispensa- 
bleness. 

“One of hie men . . . showed what nectnity be- 
longed to \t. , '—ShaXe*p. : Ttmon of Athens, 111. ‘1. 

3. Irresistible power or force applied ; com- 
pulsion, whether physical or mural. 

“So spake the ficud, and with necettiiy, 

The tyrant * plea, excused hU devilish deeds.’ 

Milton : P. L., lv. SVL 

4. lo the same sense as II. 

'• Mnklng a virtue of necaMtuf 
Shaketp. ; Two Gentlemen of > trona. iv. 1. 

5. The absolute determiuation of the will 
by motives. 

6. That which is necessary for a purpose ; 
a necessary ; something essential or iudis- 
peusablc. 

"Tlie*e should be hours for n ecettiUe*, 

Not for delights.” Hhakctp. : Henry VllJ., x. 1. 

7. Extreme want or indigence ; pinchiug 
poverty ; pressing oeed, distress. 

M Ood comfort him iu this tiecessUy." 

Shake tp. . 1 Henry VI., It S. 

II. Law: Constraint exercised upon the 
will, by which a person is impelled or com- 
pelled to do an act of which his judgment, 
disapproves, and which (it is presumed) his 
will, if left to itself, would reject or refuse to 
do. Of this nature is the obligation of civil 
subjection, whereby the inferior is constrained 
by the superior to act contrary to what his 
own reason would suggest, as when a legisla- 
ture establishes iniquity by a law, and com- 
mands the subject to do no net contrary to 
morality. 

“ Auothcr specie* of compul»lou or necessity l/what 
our law call* duress iter »u»ia* : or threat* and muuo- 
ci-«. w hich Induce n fear of death or other hodliy harm, 
and which take away, for that ri-o»<.iu, tho guilt of 
many crimen uud misdemeanor*. There la a third 
specie* of necessity, via, when a man ha* hUcholco of 
two evils, and belus under a nocwifv of chooalng one, 
be choo*es the loo»t pernicious of llio two. Where, 
fur lm,tju)ce, a man, by the commandment of the law, 
I* bound to arrest another for any capital oltt-ncw, or to 
dleperne o riot, and reels taneo 1* mode to his authority : 
It is here Juxtillnhle and own necessary to wound or 
perhaps to kill the offenders, rather than permit the 
lunrderer to (acape, or the riot to coutluuo."— Ul-ick- 
slons Comment., bk. Iv„ cl]. 2. 

*1 (1) Doctrine of necessity : 

Philosophy : 

1. Fatalism, taken in a wide sense, either 
with or without reference to a Creator and 
Governor of the universe; the doctrine that 
everything happens according to fixed laws 
which cannot be changed. 

“Since Pr1o*tlry thero has boon no writer of dis- 
tinction among tlmso who have maintained tho Poe- 
trine of necessity, but it has beeu extensively livid by 
tho Unitarian* and the Rational lat*.”— Blunt . IHcl. 
.SccU. p. 005. 

2. The doctrine that nmn'a will is not free 
to control his actions, but that these proceed 
necessarily and inevitably from tho direction 
given to thorn by tho Creator. 

3. (Seo extract under Necessitarianism.) 

(2) Logical necessity : That necc-sfllty which 
conststa iu tlie circumstance, that soniotliing 
cannot bo conceived ditlcrent from what it is. 

(3) Moral necessity : The name na Necessity, 

A. ft. 

(t) Physical necessity: Tlint neeeasity which 
arises from tho laws of tho material universe. 


ncok, * necke, * nckke, t. (A.8. hnecoa; 
oogu. with Dot. = tho nape of the ne< k ; 
Icel. hnakki ; Dau. nakke ; Sw. nacke ; Ger. 
ftocitcn; O. H. Gor. hnack; Norw. nakkc — 
unpe, neck; 7mM:=:a kuoll; Fr. n uque = ths 
uape of the cock.) 

L Ordinal Language: 

1. Lif. : In the some scuse as II. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Life ; referring to death by hanging or 
beheading, 

“ The conspirators bccamo sensible that their nock 
were m imminent danger.’ —Macaulay : Hat, Enj. 
cb. xvi. 

(2) Anything corresponding to or more o» 
less resembling the neck of an animal : as, 

(а) A long narrow piece of laud couuectiag 
two larger tracts ; an iathiuua. 

(б) The slender part of a bottle. 

(c) An intervening and connecting portion : 
as, the neck of a bayonet connecting tiio blade 
and socket. 

(d) The instep. 

(3) The tapering part of the trunk of a tree. 

" And *tuxdlvat oak* 

Bow’d their *tlff nee**.” Milton P. A’., iv. 410. 

* (4) The turning up, or plait, of a cap. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Of a bone : The narrow part toward tbe 
extremity, supporting the bead. 

(2) Of the body : The narrowed portion of tbe 
body connecting the trunk with the head. It 
has seveu cervical vertebra, nerves, veioa, 
arteries, faseiae, aud uu tenor, lateral, aud pre- 
vertebral muscles, 

2. Architecture: 

(1) The narrow part between* he astragal of 
the column and the auoulet of the capital. 

(2) A short shaft. 

3. Botany: 

(1) The upper tapering end of a bulb. 

(2) A name sometimes used for the caulicl* 
of a seed. (Cauucle, 2.] 

4. Chem. : The beak or rostrum of a retort. 

5. Fort. : The narrower part of an einbra 
aure. The mouth is the outer or wider part. 

G. Machinery: 

(1) The jib of n eraue. 

(2) A tubular projection to receive a collar, 
as that on a stove which receives a pipe. 

(3) A abort abaft. 

(4) A diminished portion of a shaft where 
it rests hi tbe hearing. 

7. Me tall. : H10 contracted portion of a 
furnace between the heating or melting 
chamber and the stack, passing over ths 
bridge. 

8. Music : That part of instruments, of tbe 
violin and guitar class, which lies between 
the peg-box and the belly. To ils upper sur- 
face is attached the finger-board or fret-hoard. 
The strings are pressed upon the neck by the 
lingers In playing. .Some necks hnvo frets , 
the guitar, for instance. 

9. A’auf. : (Gooseneck). 

10. Ordnance: 

(1) The part joining the knob of lheeasral>el 
to the base of the breech, called the neck of 
the cascabcl. 

(2) Tlie small part of a gun where the chase 
meets the swell of the mozzle. 

% (l) Neck and crojK Completely. [Cuor, «.] 

(2) Neck or nothing: At all or any risks. 

(3) To tie neck and heels : To forcibly bring 
the chin and knees of a person together, and 
keep them In that state fora longer or shorter 
time. 

(1) Neck and neck : Uunning very close to- 
gether ; very close. (A metaphor taken from 
racing.) 

“ Aft*r two other nret nmf ruv-* rote« th« Mm* 
evanliqr, Iko filial number* were ii atfaluat *4,*—*' in| 
SrnnA q e l.ifs if PUt . ch. xxll. 

* (ft) A st if neck : 

Serf;)!. ; Obstinacy in nin. 

* (fi) On (or <n) the neck of: finmedintoly 
after ; on the hoels of ; following closely on or 
after. 

” And In ft» nrr* of tnst toakrd th* whot* at* l*.” 
Shnketp. : I Henry l\'„ lv. X 

(7) To break ths neck of nny thing : (DnraK, 
V., II. 42), 


boll, b<S^ ; ptfilt, ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9bin, bcn$h ; go, fcom ; thin, Jhla ; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, Xenophon, oxist. 
-clan, -tlan = sham, -tion, -sion — shun ; -(ion, -gion = zhun, -clous, -tions, -slons = shus. -bio. -dlo, Ac, t= b^l, d<?L 
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* (S) To lay on the neck of; To impute to. 

“ Men luuat lay their murders on your neck.” 

Shakes?. : Othello, V. 2. 

* (9) To harden the neck : To grow obstinate, 
perverse, or rebellious. 

" They hardened their nerks, and in ^their rebellion 
appointed a captain."— Sehemiah ix. 17. 

* (10) To tread on the neck of: To subdue or 
put down completely ; to crush utterly ; to 
oppress. 

neck-band, s. The part of a shirt which 
goes round the neck, and to which the collar 
is attached. 

* neck collar, s. A gorget. (Palgmvc.) 

neck mould, neck-moulding, s. 

Arch. : A small convex moulding suxround- 



NECK-MOUI.DINQ. 


mg a column at the junction of the shaft and 
capital. 

* neck piece, s. An ornament or a de- 
fence lor the neck. 

* neck - question, s. A question or 
matter of life and death ; a vital question. 

neck rope, s. A wooden bow to come 
round the neck of a bullock, and fastened 
above to a small transverse beam by which 
bullocks are fastened with a cord. 

neck-strap, s. 

Harness : 

1. A strap round the neck of a draft horse ; 
a temporary expedient 

2. A halter strap around the neck ; a part 
of a martingale. 

neck tie, s. A band of cloth, silk, or 
satin, worn round the ueek and tied in front. 

neck -twines, s. pi. 

Weaving: In fancy weaving, amall strings 
by which the mails are connected with the 
compass-board. 

neck-yoke, s. a bar, usually of wood, 
by which the end of the tongue of a waggon or 
carriage is supported. The breast-straps or 
chains pass through the rings on the hames, 
or, in the case of carriages, the straps pass 
around the lower part of the collar. 

*ueck, v.t [Neck, $.] To behead, to decapi- 
tate. 

*' The next [hour] after that shall see him necked.” 
Keats : Cap <£ Bell*, xx. 

n3ck'-a-tee, s. [Neck.] A neckerchief. 

neck-beef, s. [Eng. neck , and &«/.] The 
coarse flesh of the neck of cattle, sold at a 
low rate. ( Swift : Will Wood's Petition.) 

neck -cloth, neck-cloath, $. [Eng. neck, 
and cloth.] A band of cloth or linen worn by 
men round the neck. 

" Will she with huswife's hand provide thy meat. 

And ev'ry Sunday morn thy neckcloath plait?" 

Gay : Shepherd's Week ; Tuesday. 

necked, a. [Eng. neck; -ed. ] 

1. Having a neck. Only in composition, as 
a tiff- needed. 

2. Applied to ears of corn bent down and 
broken off by the wind. (Prov.) 

uoc’-ker-a, s. [Named after N. J. Necker, a 
German hotanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Bryace®. It consists of 
beautiful mosses found in woods, upon trees 
and rocks, in Britain and elsewhere. 

rJ5ck'-cr-9hief, s. [Eng. neck , and kerchief 
(q.v.).] A kerchief for the neck ; a neck-tie or 
neckcloth. 

neck'-mg, s. [Eng. neck; -iny.] 

Arch. : The annulet, or series of horizontal 
mouldings which separates the capital of a 
column from the plain part or shaft. 

neck-la 9 e (a as c), s. [Eng. neck, and lace 

(q-v.)O 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A string of beads, precious stones, 
or other ornamental objects worn by women 
round the neck. 

" This singular tree [Papawsl whose frulta surround 
Its summit Immediately under the hr&uches aud 
leaves like a necklace.”— Orainger : The Sugar Cane, 
bk. lit. (Nute.) 

* 2. Fig. : A halter. 

** What's the crime committed. 

That they wear necklaces." 

tieaum. & Flet. : Bondtsc a, lv. L 

H. Nautical : 

I. A strap round a mast carrying leading- 
blocks. 

2. A chain to which the lower ends of the 
futtoek-shrouds are secured. 

nccklace-shaped, a. [Moniliform.] 
nccklacc-tree, s. 

Bot. : Ormosia, a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, tribe Sophoreae. The seeds, w-hich are 
red with a black eye, are well adapted for 
making necklaces. 

neck'-la 9 ed (a as e), a. [Eng. necklac(c); 
-ed.] Having or wearing a necklace ; marked 
as with a uecklace. 

* neck -land, s. [Eng. neck, and Zand.) A 
neck or narrow strip of laud connecting two 
larger tracts. 

" The promontories and nseWands which butt into 
the sea. what are they but sulide creeks 7 "—HakewiU ; 
Apologic, bk. L, ch. liL, § 2. 

* neck -verse, * necke-verse, s. [Eng. 

neck, and rers<.] 

1. The verse formerly given to an accused 
or condemned person, the reading of which 
entitled him to benefit of clergy, said to have 
been the first verse of the litty-first Psalm. 
[Benefit, B.] 

“ Within forty-foot of the gallows conning his neck* 
verse." — Marlowe : Jew of Malta, iv. 4. 

2. A means of escape. 

“Yea set foorth & neckeuerte to aaue all maner of 
trespassers fro the feare of the sword." — Tyndall: 
Worket, p. 112. 

3. A verse or saying on the correct utter- 
ance of which one's fate depended ; a shib- 
boleth. 

" These words, 'bread and cheese,' were their neck- 
verse or shibboleth to distinguish them.''— Puller : 
Church But. 

* * neck -weed, s. [Eng. neck, and weed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A slang or sportive term for 
hemp, as furnishing material for halters. 

2. Bot. : Cannabis sotiva. 

ncc-rte -mi a, s. [Pref. necr(o-), and Gr. alpa. 
(haima) — hlood.] 

Pathol. : Death of the blood from mortifica- 
tion. 

nec-ro-, pref [Gr. vAcpo? =dead.] (See etym.) 

ne-cro'-bi-a, s. [Gr. p<Kpd? (nekros) — death, 
and /9tof (Zuos) = life. Named by LatreiUe, as 
the species Necro&ia rujieollis, which he dis- 
covered when a prisoner in the Grand Semin- 
aire at Bordeaux awaiting transportation to 
Guiana, was the means of interesting Bory de 
St. Vinceut on his behalf, and obtaining the 
revocation of his sentence of exile. The whole 
story will be found in Latrei lie's Histoire des 
Insectes, ix. 154.] 

Entom. : A genus of Cleridse (q.v.). The 
best-known species, widely distributed, are 
Necrobia rufcollis and X. rujipes, metallic- 
blue or green, hairy insects, with red thorax 
or legs. They feed on dried animal sub- 
stances. 

ncc-rd-bi-d'-sis, s. [Necrobia.] 

Physiol. : Molecular death of a tissue with- 
out loss of continuity, especially seen in the 
various forms of atrophy and degeneration. 
(Quaiii : Diet. Med.) 

ncc-ro-bl-dt -ic, a. [Eng. necrobiosis) ; t 
eonnect., and suff. -te.] Pertaining to or 
characteristic of Necrobiosis (q.v.). 

nc-cro -des, s. [Gr. veiepuiSrji (necrodis) = 
corpse-lUM.] 

Entom. : A genus of Silphida, closely allied 
to the typical Silplia (q.v.), but with the hind 
legs larger. One species, Necrodes littoralis , 
is common in Britain. It feeds and breeds 
iu the interior of the carcases of dead animals, 
but is not a burying beetle. N. lacrymosa is 
from Australia. 


nec-ro-gam'-ma rus, s. [Pref. 7iecro-, and 
Lat., Ac. gammarus ( q.v.),] 

PaUcont. : A doubtful form from the Upper 
Silurian, described by Dr. Woodward. If it is 
an Am phi pod, it is the oldest representative 
of the order. 

nc- crol' -a- try, s. [Gr. oi pe*pot ( hoi net rot) 
= the dead, and harpeia. (latreia)z= worship.) 
The worship of the dead ; manes -worship (q.v.). 

" Were it true that neerolatry was not rooted la 
the primitive Aryan mind ... it would be strange 
that, though superficial, it was so difficult to extir- 
pate ."— Herbert Spencer : Prin. of Sot-sol., i. (App. I.) 

ncc-ro-le -mur, s. [Pref. necro-, and Lat 
lemur (q.v.).J 

Polceont. : A fossil genus of Lemuridae, 
from the Miocene of France. 

ncc -ro-litc, s. [Pref. necro-, and Gr. \ido<: 
(Mhos) — a stone ; Ger. necroZtf/i.] 

Min.: The same as Ryacolite ( q.v.). 

ncc - ro - log ic, ncc-ro log^ lc-al, a. 

[Eng. nccrolog(y) ; - ie , - ical .] Uf or pertaining 
to a necrology ; of the nature of a necrology. 

* ne-crol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. necrolog(y) ; - ist .) 
One who writes a necrology or obituary 
notices ; one who gives an account of the 
dead. 

ne crol’-o-gy, s. [Pref. necro-, and Gr. Aoyog 

(logos) = a discourse ; Fr. necrologie.] A reg- 
ister of the names of members of societies, 
Ac., deceased within a certain time; an ac- 
count of deaths ; an obituary or collection of 
obituary notices. 

nec- ro - man - 9 cr, * nig'-ro-man- 9 er, 
*nyg-ro-maun-ccr,s. [Eng. nccromant\y); 
-er. J One who practises necromancy; a sor- 
cerer, a wizard. 

“A consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard,® 
a necromancer."— Deut. xvrii. 11. 

* nec'-ro-man-fing, a. & s . [Eng. necro 

manc(y); dug.] 

A. As adj. : Practising necromancy. 

B. As subst. : The art or practices of a ne 
cromaneer ; necromancy. 

ncc'-r6-man-9y t * nig-ro-man-cle, 
nig-ro-man-cy, * nig-ro-maunce, 
* nyg-re-mauncc, * nyg-ro-man eye, 

s. [U. Fr. nigromunce, from Low Lat. myro- 
mantia, a corrupt, of necromantia, from Gr. 
veKpop.a.v T«ria ( nekromanteia ) = necromancy ; 
from vt*cpo? (netros), and ^avreia (manfeia) = 
prophecy, divination; nocrtv (J7ianfis) = a 
prophet, a seer ; Fr. Tt^cromanciV. The word 
was spelled by the Latin mediaeval writers 
w’hose Greek was little or none, nigromantia, 
from an erroneous idea that it came from Lat 
= black. By tbe “black," however, 
they meant the dead. In a vocabulary pub- 
lished a.d. 1475, this definition is given ; 
“ Nigromantia dicitur divinatio facta per 
nigros." ( Trench : English Past Present, 
p. 190.) From this confusion with Lat. niger 
= black, neeromancy came to be called the 
“ black art" (q v.).] 

1. The art of revealing the future by meana 
of a pretended communication with the dead ; 
sorcery ; the black art. 

•'This man [BaldudJ was well »wne in the science* 
of astronomic and nxgromaacie '^-Holinthed . But. 
Eng., bk. li„ cb. v. 

2. Enchantment, magic. 

•* This palace standeth in the air. 

By necromancy placed there." 

Drayton: .Vymphida. 

ncc-ro-man'-tic, a, <fc $. [Gr. veapo? (nekros) 
= dead, and /ia*Tocds (mantikos) = prophetic.) 

A. As adj.: Of or pertainiog to necromancy; 
performed by necromancy. 

“And let her bring her necromantic book.” 

Drayton : Duke of Suffolk to Queen Margaret. 

*B. subst. : Conjuration, magic, tricks. 

“ With all the necromantics of their art" 

Voung : Sight Thoughts, vill. 344. 

* ncc-ro man' -tic-al, a. [Eng. necromantic ; 
•nZ.] The same as Necromantic (q.v.). 

* nec-ro-maii'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. necro- 
mantical; -Zy.] By ineaus of necromancy or 
the black art ; by magie or sorcery. 

“'Some diabolical exorcisms necromantically p«r- 
formed.”— Gregory : posthuma. p. 199. 

nec' - ron - lte, s. [Gr. vsapo? (nekros) = a 
corpse ; sutt'. - ite (il/in.).] 

Jfin. : A whitish or bluish cleavable ortho- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te. ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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claso(q.v.), which gives out a fetid odour when 
struck. Found in granular limestone in Mary- 
land. 

no croph' a-ga, *. pi. (Pref. nccro-, and 
Gr. ( phagein ) = to eat.] 

Entom. : A name adopted by many modern 
entomologists for Latreille's Clnvicomes. It 
contains a number of families, which have 
scarcely anything in common, except the 
practice of feeding on decaying animal or 
vegetable matter. 

jie-croph'-a-gan, s. [Necropiiaoa.] 

Entom. : A beetle belonging to the group 
Necrophaga (q.v.). 

nc-croph a gous, a. [Mod. Lat. necropha - 
tfa); Eng. adj. sulf. -ot<3.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Eating or feeding on the 
dead. 

2. Zool. tf Entom. ; Belonging to or charac- 
teristic of insects or other aniioals which feed 
on decaying carcases. 

" Thews Insects sru the rnoet necrophagous of the 
itirps."— Il utwood : Modem Cltut. of inircu, J. 137. 

* ne-croph -il-ism, 8. [Pref. nccro-; Gr. 
<>tAe(u (phile6) = ’to love, and Eng. -t>m.] An 
unnatural love of or appetite for the dead, 
manifesting itself in various ways, as ex- 
huming eorpses to look at, kiss, or mutilate 
them. It has a tendency to develop itself 
into a species of cannibalism. 

tne-croph’-I lus, ». [rref. nccro-, and Gr. 
(phitos) = loving.) 

Entom. : An insect described by Roux under 
the name of Xecrophilns arena rins, and by 
him made a genus of the family Hemerobiidse. 
It is now supposed to be the larva of Nem- 
optera coa. [Nemopteha.] 

•nec-ro pho-hy, • ncc-ro-pho'-M-a^ s . 

[Pref. necro-, and Gr. <£>o£<w (phobeo) = to fear, 
os ( phobos ) = fear.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A horror of dead bodies. 

2. Med . : An exaggerated fear of death, a 
symptom accompanying certain diseases. 

ae croph'-orus (pi. no croph’ or I), 3 . 

[ Pref necro-, and G r. (f>opo<: ( phoros) — u bearer, 
4>ipa> (phero) = to bear, to carry. 1 

Entom.: Burying-beetles (q.v.), sometimes 
called Gravediggers. The elytra are shortened 
and truncated at the tip, leaving the abdomen 
exposed. The species are numerous, chiefly 
confined to the north temperate zone ; four or 
five, including Xecrophorus vespillo, are British. 

nS-crop -o-lls, 3. [Fref. necro-, and Gr. noAts 
(polis) — a city ; Fr. necropole.] A city of the 
dead ; a name often given by the ancients to 
their cemeteries, which in many cases were 
very extensive. The term is now frequently 
applied to any cemetery. 

nec -r6p s$r, a. (Pref. necro-, and Gr. 
(opsis) = sight, view.] A viewing or examina- 
tion of a dead body. 

no cror'-nis, *. [Pref. nccr( o)-, and Gr. op^i* 
(orni<) — a bird.] 

PolfFont. : A genus of scansorinl birds, prob- 
ably related to the Musophagidrc, from the 
Miocene beds of France. (I I'ollace.) 

nec-ro-scop'-lc, nec ro -scop Ic-al, a. 

[Pref. -necro-, and Gr. axorreui ( skopeo) =‘to ob- 
serve, to view.) Pertaining or relating to 
post-mortem examinations. 

ne croacd’, a. [Necrosis.) Affected with 
©r suffering from necrosis: as, a necrosed bono. 

no cro sis, s. [Gr. =s dcadness, from vexpdui 
(nekroo) — to make dead; vex pos (/icA'roa) — 
dead.} 

Pathology : 

1. yfaimul; Dry gangrene, slow mortifica- 
tion of a part without previous soilness ; 
■pee., the mortification or death of a l>one. 
[Ganokkne, Luci/er-match disease.] 

2. Vegrt.: The drylng-np of a branch of n 
tree, coinnienctng with the hark ami then ex- 
tending to the wood ; canker. 

* niS erdt 6 3. [Gr. vex po? (nrArro3)=a 

corpse, nnd ropy (tom/) = a cutting; ripvui 
(i temno) s= to cut.] 

Morbbl Aiuit, : The dissection of bodies for 
tho piu-pose of studying the arrangement and 
structure of the different pnrts. 


ncc-tan'-dra, s. [Gr. (n cktos) = swim- 
ming, floating (?), audav*jp (n mrr), genit. avSp6<; 
(arutros) — n man.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lauracece. from South 
America nnd the West Indies. It consists of 
large tre»*s with alternate leaves and corymbs 
or panicles of perfect flowers. X*ctnndr>i 
Bodied is tbo Bibiri, Bebeern, or Beebrcru 
(q.v.) ; X. cymbarum is Brazilian Sassafras. 
The cotyledons of X. Puchury constitute the 
Piehurim beans of commerce ; ,Y. cinnamomoi- 
dc3 produces the cinnamon of Santa Fe. 

nec-tar, 3 . [Lat., from Gr. vtVrap (n/Ltar).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as 1 I. 2. 

" More «weet than nectar, or mnbrosl.iU ment.” 

Spctucr: .Sonnet 39. 

2. Fig. : Any very sweet or delicious drink, 
aN a beverage made of sweet wine and honey, 
or ot sweet wine and half-dried grapes. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gr. Mythol. : The drink of the gods. It 
had the power of conferring immortality, 
beauty, and vigour on all who partook nf it. 

2. Bot. <£■ Chan. : The sweet juice which 
collects in the nectaries of various flowers. 
It consists of a mixture of cane sugar and 
uncrystallizable sugar. It is the remainder 
of the saccharine matter left after the stamens 
and pistils have taken up all they need. It 
attracts bees and other insects which are 
often dusted with pollen, and thus readers 
important aid in fertilizing the seed. 

* nectar birds, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The name given by 8waioson to 
the genu9 Nectarinia (q.v.). 

*ncc tar-e-al, a. [Eng. nectar; -eat.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to nectar; 
nectarean. 

"Thy nectareal Im^rAncy." 

Crathaw : To the Name above every Name. 

2. Bot. : Pertaining to the nectary of n 
plant; ncctarial. 

* ncc-tar'-e-an,a. [Eng. nectar ; -ean.] Per- 
taining to or'reseinbling nectar; very sweet 
and delicious. 

*' Choicest nectarean Juice crown'd largest bowls." 

Oay : H i 

* nec’-tared, a. [Eng. nectar ; -erf.] 

1. Imbued or mixed with nectar; sweet ns 
nectar. 

"The rioe tree great with grape* 

With nectaiCd Honor strives to klsae 
Embracing elias. 

.Stirling : Tragedy of Cnzsut, ch. v. 

2. Filled with nectar. 

" .Vectored lavers strow'd with asphodel." 

Milton : Camus, 838. 

* noc- tar'- e- 0U8, a. (Lat. ncctareus, from 
nectar. ] Pertaining to or resembling nectar ; 
sweet a9 nectar. 

"Thea. ia the nostrils of the slnlo she poor'd 

Mectareout drops." Pope: Homer; Hind xix. 40. 

* ncc-tar'-e-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. nectareous ; 
-ly.] In a nectareous manner. 

* nec tar'-e-ous-ness, s. (Eng. nectareous ; 
-new.] The quality or state of being necta- 
reous. 

nec-tar'-i-al, a. [Eng. nectary; -oL] Per- 
taining to the nectary of a plant. 

ncc tar-if -cr-ous, a. [Lat. nectar — 
nectar, nnd fero= to bear, to produce.] 

1. Producing nectar : as, a nectariferous 
glandule. 

2. Having a nectary. 

nectariferous-tube, * 

Bot. : The swelled part at tho tip of tho 
pedicel in Pelargonium. 

ncc-tar-I-ly / -ma, s. [Gr. v/xrap ( nektar ) = 
nectar, and \vprj ( lum f) = Impurity (?).] 

Bot. : The name given by Sprengel to the 
filaments found on the Inner Burfuco of some 
flowers, as Mcnyanthes. 

n5c‘ tar-Ino, a. k t. [Eng. nrctar ; - ine .] 

* A- As adj. : Sweet as ncetar; liectnreous. 

" Nectarine fruiU." Milton : P, L., Iv. R32. 

B, As substantive ; 

Ilnrt. : A smooth-skinned variety nf Pencil 
( Amygdnlus prrsica ). It has n delirious fruit. 

n£c-tai* In’-I-n* *. [Mod. l^it. from Gr. 
vtxrap ( nektar ) *= nectar (q.v.).) 


Ornith.: Honey-sucker, Sun-bird, a genus 
of Passerine binls founded by Uligcr. Tone 
are sixty species ranging over the whole 
Ethiopian region : Nectarinia igtikautla is the 
Fiery-tailed, .V. CfuUybeia the Collared, N. o/m 
the Greater Collared, N. jnmnica the Javan, 
and X. fatnosa the Malachite Sun-hird. X. 
cynnocephala Is the Bine-headed lloney-ancker. 

ncc tar in i 1 dao, ncc-tar in i dro, 

8. pi. * (Mod. Lat. « ri n i(a) ; ‘Lat. feiu. pi 
adj. sulf. -irfer.] 

Ornith. : Uoney-auekers, Sun-birds (q.v.) 
a family of Insectivorous Honey-suckers, often 
adorned with brilliant metallic plumage, and 
bearing a sujierficinl resemblance to the 
American lm turning-birds. They abound in 
the Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian 
regions as far east as New Ireland, and south 
to Queensland. There are sixteen genera and 
122 species. {Wallace.) 

* nec tar l -um, s. (NrrrAnv.) 

* nec- tar ize, v.t. [Eng. nectar; -frr.] To 
mix of imbue with ui-ctar ; to sweeten. 
(Cockcram.) 

nec tar o stig ma, 3. [Gr. iVictop (nektar), 
genit vfKTapoe (ncktdros), aud crriypa (stigma).] 
[SrioMA.] 

Bot. : The name given by Sprengel to wbat 
Linmeus called a nectarimn. 

ncc-tar o tlie'-ca, s. [Gr. vtxTap (nektar), 
genit. vKrapo? (neXfaror), and (tltcke)= a 
box.] 

Bot. : A spur, calcar, or hollow tube at the 
base of a petal aecreling honey, as in some 
orchids. 

*nec -tar-ous, o. [Eng. n ectar ; -m«.] Sweet 
as nectar, nectareous ; resembling ueetar. 

"A stream of nectarom humour issuing flowod 
Sanguine." MU ton : P. L., vL 332. 

ncc' tar y, ncc tiir'-i um, s [Mod. Lat. 
nectarium, from nrctar; Fr. nrrtaire ; cf. also 
Gr. vexrdpiav (nek tar io n) = an unidentilied 
plant.] 

Bot. : A term used by Linnaeus, at first for 
any part of a flower which secre ted nectar, 
i.e., honey, but afterwards ‘extended by him 
to any accessory portion of the flower, even 
though it had no honey. 

nec to-, pref. [Gr. vr)xro<:(ne ktos)— swimming.] 

XaL Science: Aquatic; used for swimming. 

nec-t6-cftr-y~9ino, ». [Mod. Lat. ?i rrt ncnlyz 
(genit. 7iectocalycis) ; Eng. adj. sulf. -ine.] Of 
or pertaining to a ncctocalyx (q.v.). 

nec-to ca -Iyx (pi. neo-to cir-y-969), a. 

[Pref. necto-, and Eng., tec. calyx (q.v .). J 

Zool. : The swimming-bell or disc of a Me- 
dusa, or Jelly-fish. The margin is produced 
inwards to form a species of shelf running 
round the margin of the mouth of the bell ; 
this distinguishes the liectncalyx from the 
somewhat similar umbrella of the Lncernarido. 

nco-to ga’ le, s. [Pref. necto-, and Gr. yaAq 
(gale) — u wcazol.] 

Zool. : A genus of Sorieidie, from Tibet, con- 
taining a single species, Xcctogale elegant. The 
toes nre webbed, nnd there are adhesive pad 9 
on th3 under surfuce of tin* feet, which eimblo 
the animnl to preserve its hold on smooth 
stones at the bottom of rushing torrents. 

ncc'-to 8 A 0 , 3 . [Pref. necto-, and Eng. sac 
(q.V.).) 

Zool. : A term proposed for the interior of 
llie neetocalyx (q.v.). 

ncc' trl a, 3 . [Gr. iTpcrpis (nAvrts), fom. of 
irgxTrfc (nek Us) — a swimmer (?).) 

Bot. : A genus of Ascomyeetons Fungi, sub- 
order Spine ri need. They have nnked bright- 
coloured perithecia. Xrctria eiu nalxirina is 
common on tho dead twigs of currant hushes. 

n 6 5^d a li'-nro, 3, pi [M«m 1 . Ivit. nrcyrfoj- 

(is); ijftt. fern. pi. ndj. mu If. -fno\] 

Entom. : According to SwniiiMon, n aub- 
family nf l/'pturidie. 

n6 9^d -a 11s, s. (T,at. nrcydalus; Gr. if*J- 
6n\os (nrh'dalos) =: tho larvn of the all k worm,] 

Entom. : A germ* of longieorn ln'otles, 
founded by l.inniniM and modified by Fahri* 
cius, Ac. Tin* nMomcn la long, narrow, and 


boll, ; p^t, J(S^1 ; cat. foil, chorus, fhln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, Jills ; sin. ; expeot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t 
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contracted. Tlipy feed on flowers. Necydalis 
major is the typical species ; it has very short 
and abruptly-terminated elytra. It is found 
in continental Europe. 

* ned'-der, *ned-dyr, s. [A.S. nczddre.] 
An adder. (Hampolc : Pricke of Conscience, 868.) 

ned’-dy, s. [A diniin. from Ned, the familiar 
abbreviation of Edward.] An ass, a donkey. 

*nede, v.t. [Need, v.] 

*nede, s. [Need, s.] 

*nede ful, a. [Neeoful.) 

*nede'-ly, *ned-ly, adv. [Needly.] 
•ncdes, adv. [Needs.] 

nde (pron. na), pa. par. or a. [Fr., fem. of the 
a. par. of naitre = to be bora.] Born, by 
irtli ; a word sometimes placed before a 
married woman's maiden name, to ahow the 
family to which she belongs. 

* nee-bor, s. & a. [Neighbour.] 

need, *nede, *neod, s. [A.S. n$d, nUd, 
nea/i,ned ; cogn. with Dut. nood; Icel .naudh; 
Dan. & Sw. nod ; Goth, nauths; Ger. noth; 

0. H. Ger. ndt ; Rnss. rtt/jda.] 

1. A atate requiring supply or relief; a state 
In which something ia urgently needed ; press- 
ing occasion for something ; urgent want, 
necessity. 

" I spake with vehemence ; And promptly seized 
Whate’er abstraction furnish'd fur my needs 
Or put poses." H’ordneorth : Exc urtion. hk liL 

2. Want of the means of subsistence ; indi- 
gence, necessity, poverty, destitution. 

" Need and oppression atarveth iu thine eyes." 

Shake* p. : Romeo A Juliet, v. X. 

3. An emergency, an exigency, a strait ; a 
position of difficulty, distress, or danger. 

" Which In his greatest nee<i will shrink from him." 

Sh/iketp. : Richard III., V. 2. 

4. Urgent necessity, compulsion. 

**1 hare no need to beg.” Shakesp. : Richard II., iv. 

* need be, s. Something indispensable or 
absolutely necessary. 

“There la a nefd-bc for removing."— Carlyle : Fr. 
Revol., pt. lit, hk. i.. ch. tv. 

* need-not, s. Something unnecessary or 
3npcrtiuous. 

need, * nede, v.t. & i. [Need, s.] 

A, Trans. : To want ; to be in need or want 
of ; to require. 

“They that are whole need not a physician." — 
Mattheu> lx. 12. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be wanting ; to lie necessary. (Never 
used with a personal subject.) 

" Besides true will, there need heroic gif ts."— Carlyle : 
Letters & Speeches of Cromtcell, hi. L 

2. To be bound ; to be under necessity or 
obligation. 

" As virtuously given as a gentleman need to be."— 
Ehakerp. : 1 Henry H\, ILL 3. 

U Need is commonly used as an auxiliary with 
other verbs, especially in interrogative and ne- 
gative sentences, with the force of obligation, or 
necessity : as, You need not come ; Need lie go? 

* need -dom, s. [Eng. need ; -dom.] A state 
of want or need. 

* need'-er, s. [Eng. need; -er.) One who 
needs or wanta. ( Shakes]). : Coriolanus , iv. 1.) 

need'-f ire, $. [Lit. friction fire, from neeA = 
to knead ; A.S. gnitian — to rub; Dan. gnide ; 
Sw. gnidu.] 

Anthrop. : A quasi-sacrificial rite, prohably 
a survival of some form of sun-worship, 
having for its object the protection of cattle 
from murrain. The Mirror (June 24, 1826) 
records the performance of this rite by a 
farmer near Perth. 

*• When a murrain has broken out and the herds 
have suffered much harm, the farmers determine to 
make a needfire. On an appointed day there muat 
be no eingle flame of Are In any house or any hearth. 
From each house straw, and water, and brushwood 
must he fetched, and a stoat oak-post driven fast into 
the ground, and a hole bored through it : in this a 
■wooden windless is stuck, well smeared with cart- 
pitch and tar. and turned round so long that, with the 
fierce heat and force, it gives forth fire. This ... Is 
increased with straw, heath, aud brushwood, and the 
cattle and horses hunted with whips aud sticks two 
or three times through B. Tylor: Early Hist. 

Mankind (ed. 1878). p. 256. 

need -ful, * neue-fhl, * neod-fUl, * ned- 
fol, a. [Eng. need ; fiity).! 


*1. Full of need or necessity; in want, or 
distress ; needy, distressful. 

" Thou art the poor man's help and strength, for the 
needful in his necessity."— Coverdale: Itiah xxv. 3. 

2. Necessary ; absolutely or urgently requi- 
site. 

The needful : That which is wanted ; 
specif., ready money, cash. (Slang.) 

need -ful-ly, adv. [Eng. needful ; -ly.\ Ne- 
cessarily ; of necessity. 

“ He more needfully and nohly prove 
The nation's terror." 

Crashaw : ffymn in Epiphany. 

need'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. needful ; -noss.] The 
quality or state of being needful ; necessity. 

need -My, *nede-ly, * ned-ly, * need- 
i-lie, adv. [Eng. needy ; -ly.] 

1. To need; in poverty; in distress. 

*2. Of necessity; necessarily; needs. 

" Seedilie great inconuenlence must fall to that 
people ."— Hoi inshed ; Richard II. (an. 1393). 

need -i -ness, *ned-t-nesse, a. [Eng. 
needy ; -u«ss.] The quality or state of being 
needy or in need ; poverty, distress. 

" Their ne linese and pouertie Is such.” — Stout : 
Henry >7/7., an. 1527. 

nee -die (as nedl), * ned-el, * ned-le, 

* neelde, * nelae, s. [A.S. nd'dl; cogn. 
with Dut. naald ; Icel. ndl ; Dan. naal ; Sw. 
nftl ; Ger. nadel ; O. H. Ger. nddela ; Goth. 
nnthla, From the same root as O. H. Ger. 
ndhen; Ger. ndhen = to sew ; Lat. Tieo ; Gr. 
veto (neo) — to apio.] 

I. Ord. Lang: A pointed instrument of steel 
for carrying a thread through any material. 
It usually passes through the fabric and drags 
the thread after it, but it is otherwise with 
eye-pointed oeedles. In a wider sense the 
term is applied to instruments of iron, steel, 
bone, wood, <kc., used for interweaving or 
interlacing thread or twine in embroidery, 
knitting, netting, &c. The earliest needles 
were of bone ; those of ancient Egypt were of 
bronze. Needles are known as sharps, be- 
tween*, and blunts, according to the relative 
fineness of their points. 

“ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God."— Mark x. 25. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : A piece of timber laid horizontally, 
and supported on props or shores under some 
superincumbent mass to serve to sustain it 
temporarily, while the part underneath is 
undergoing repair. 

2. Blasting : A tool for pricking the cartridge 
to make connection between the charge and 
the priming. 

3. Geog. (PL): Cliffs which rise to a great 
height, tapering upwards from a narrow base. 
Applied specially to the Needles, off the Isle 
of Wight. 

4. Hoisting : A beam projecting from a build- 
ing, with a pulley at its outer end, the fall 
worked by a crab inside the building. 

5. Hydr. : One of a set of vertical square 
bars of wood in a timber frame in a weir. These 
stand close together, and close the sluice-way. 
They may be removed separately to open a way 
for the water. 

6. Min. : A needle-shaped crystal. 

7. Nautical : 

(1) The seaman's and sailmaker's needles are 
seaming, boit-rope, aod roping needles ; they 
are three-.*ided. 

(2) The polarized steel of a mariner’s com- 
pass. [Astatic, Dippi no-needle.] 

8. Sewing-imch. : The eye-pointed instru- 
ment for carrying thread through the cloth. 

9. Sitr< 7 . : A name given to sundry long and 
sharp- pointed surgical instruments used for 
sewing up wounds, couching for cataracts, 
acupuncturing, &c. 

10. Tehgr. : A magnetised needle used in the 
needle-telegraph (q.v.). In the telegraph of 
Cooke and Wheatstone it is rendered astatic 
and enclosed in a coil, which increases the 
power of the magnetic current. 

11. Weaving : A horizontal piece of wire 
with an eye to receive a lifting- wire in a 
Jacquard loom. 

*11 To get the needle : To become irritated or 
annoyed. 

Needle-ironstone, Needle iron-ore = Goth - 
ite; Needle-ore = Aikinite ; Needle-stone = 
Aragonite. Natrolite ; Needle-spar = Aragon- 
ite ; Needle-zeolite = Natrolite. 


needle-bar, s. 

1. Knitting : In a stocking-frame, a bar in 
which the needles are fitted with their leads. 

2. Sewing-mach. : The reciprocating bar to 
the eod of which the needle is attached. 

needle-beam, s. 

Civil Engin. : A transverse floor-beam of a 
bridge, restiog on the chord or girders, accord- 
ing to the constructon of the bridge. 

needle-bearer, needle -carrier, a. 

Surg. : A porte-aiguille forming a handle for 
a oeedle. 

needle -book, s. Pieces of cloth or 
flannel, like the leaves of a book, protected by 
book-like covers, used for sticking needles into. 

needle -carrier, s. [Needle-beareb.] 
needle-case, s. 

1. A needle-book (q.v.). 

2. A case in which to keep needles, 
needle-chervil, s. 

Bot. : Scandix Pecten-Veneris. 

needle file, s. A long, round, narrow 

file used by jewellers. 

needle-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Syn gnathus acus, known also as the 
Great Pipe-fish, Sea-adder, and Tangle-fiat. 
[Pipe-fish, Syngnathid^e.] 

needle-foreeps, S. An instrument to 
hold a needle to sew up wonnds that cannot be 
reached by the hand, or to hold very minute 
needles in operations about the eye or in 
staph yloraphy. 
needle furze, s. 

Bot. : Genista anglica. 

needle guard, 5. 

Sewing-mach. : A sliding piece which moves 
with the needle and keeps it in line during 
rapid movement, so that it shall not strike 
wide of the hole in the cloth-plate. 

needle-gun, s. 

Fire-arms : A fire-arm which Is loaded at the 
breech with a cartridge carrying its own ful- 
minate, and which is ignited by a needle or 
inn traversing the breech-block driven by a 
spiral spring, or struck by the hammer. 

nee die -bolder, s. 

2. A draftsman’s instrument for holding a 
prickiog-through needle. 

2. [Needle-forceps). 

* needle-house, * nedylhows, s. A 

needle-case. 

needle -instrument, s. 

Surv. : An instrument which owes its ac- 
curacy and value to the magnetic needle only, 
such as the jdain or the Vernier compass or 
the Vernier transit. 

needle ironstone, 5. [Needle, s. %] 

needle-loom, s. A form of loom in which 
the weft is carried by a needle instead of a 
shuttle. The usual fonn of loom for the inanu- 
farture of narrow wares, such as ribbons, 
tai>es, bindings, <tc. 

* needle-money, s. (See extract.) 

" I could wish, for the honour of ray countrywomen. 
thAt they had rather called it IPin-inoney] needle- 
money. which might have implied something of good 
housewifery."- Addison: Spectator, No. 295. 

needle-ore, s. [Needle, s, H.J 

* needle-point, a A sharper, 
needle-pointed, a. Pointed like a needle, 
needle setter, s. 

Sewing-mach. : An attachment allowing the 
needle to be set in its bar, so that the eye 
shall be at the proper distance from the end of 
the bar, in order that the loop may he properly 
formed and at the right place for the book or 
shuttle beneath the fabric. 

needle -shaped, a. 

Ord. Lang. £ Bot. : Linear, rigid ; tapering 
to a very fine point from a narrow base, as the 
leaves of Juniperus communis. 

needle shell, s. The aea-urchin. 
needle-spar, s. [Needle, s. ^J.] 
needle-stone, s. [Needle, s. ^.) 

needle - telegraph, s. A telegraph In 
which the indications are given by the deflec- 
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tions of a magnetic needle, whose normal posi- 
tion is parallel to a wire through which o cur- 
rent of electricity la passed at will by the 
operator. 

needle-threader, s. A device to assist 
In j assing the thread through the eye of a 
needle, I here are various forms. 

needle woman, s. A woman who earns 
her living by sewing ; a seamstress. 

needle-work, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Work executed with a needle ; oewed 
work ; embroidery. 

" No nice arta 

Of needle- work ; oo bu#tt<- ttt th« Are.*' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bit. vHl. 

2. The business of a needic-woraun or seam- 
stress. 

II. A rch . : The mixed work of timber and 
placer of which many old houses are con- 
structed. 

needle -worker, #. One who works 
with a needle ; a media-woman. 

noodle wrapper, «. A needle-book (q.v.). 
needlo-zeolite, s. {Needle, s. %.] 

needle (as nodi), * ne-dle, v.i. & L 
[Needle, 5.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To work with a needle; to eew; to 
embroider. 

2. To shoot (in crystallization) into the form 
of needles. 

B, Transltii't: 

1. To form (crystals) like needles. 

2. To vex, to annoy. (Collaq. or tlang.) 

• nccd-lod (led ns $ld), a. [Eag. needle); 
-«d.] 

1. Lit. : Worked or executed with a needle. 

" The trickling ornament and needled arte." 

Br>oket : Jerusalem Delivered, bit. li. 

2. Fig. : Vexed, annoyed. 

needleful (as nedl ful), s. [Eng. needle; 
-MO-j As much thread as la usually put into 
a needle at one time. 

'need -lor, • neldcre, s. (Eng. needle ) ; -<rr.] 

1. Lit. : One who works with a needle; a 
fewer ; an embroiderer. 

** Ulk« ilakcnryiiKui. and Uouwe the neldorc.” 

/*. Plowman, p. 100. 

2, Fig. : A sharper, a niggard. 

need' less, * nedc les, a. [Eng. need; dess.] 

• I. Not in want ; having no need ; in want 
of nothing. 

" Weeping In the needless stream." 

Sh*ikrsp. : Si I'ou Like It, It. 1. 

2. Not necessary ; not requisite ; unnecessary. 

“The Attempt waa made : ”tl« needless to rei>ort 
How hopeleiuly." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vt, 

need less ly, adv. [Eng. needless; dy.) In 
a needless trimmer; without need or necessity ; 
unnecessarily. 

need -loss -ness, a. [Eng. needless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being needless ; un- 
oeeessarmess. 

" The needtestnru of their endeavour*." — Bp. Hall : 
Christians Assurance of Heaven, 

* need ling, s. [Eng. need; ding.] One In 
want or need. 

** A gilt to needling* la not Riven hut lent." 

H it l tester : The Bchlsme, 48?. 

■need 1^, *nodo-ly,ndp. [ERg. need; dy.] 
Needs, of necessity, necessarily. 

“ Xedely torn word hire innat luterle." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 8,ftM. 

■neod' 1^, o. [Eng. needle) ; •«.], 1'ertalnlng 
to or resembling u ueedlo ; prickly, bristling. 
"Hla hUck tucdly beard." — Blaekmora : Lorna 
Dooms, ch. x*UL 

•need mont, *. [Eng. rued; -ment.] Some- 
thing needed or wanted ; a necessary, a requl- 

“ Ul* little bag of needments, tho linen . . . Ami a 
few other lndl»|eii«Abto tblug*."— J/r». (Utphant .- 
Harry Jocelyn. 11. % 

need' na, v. [See dof.J Need not. [ScofcJi.) 

needs, nodos, noodos, *ncdys, rulv. 
(A. 8. neibles genlt. of nedl, n/dz= need, 

the es being an adverbial ending.] Or neces- 
sity, necessarily, Indispensably, Inevitably. 
(Generally with must.) 


* noed^'-Iy, tulv. [Eng. needs; -fy.) Neces- 
sarily, of necessity. 

“ Aud necdsly to the tout hero fields wilt RAd." 

Drayton Padarals, Eel. vL 

nccd'-jf, ’nod i, *ncd-y,a. [Eng. need ; -t/.] 

L. In neeil or necessity; necessitous, dis- 
tressed, poor, indigent. 

" The brewl of the needy is the life of the poor.'— 
Pryrh: ll'or*«. p. si. 

*2. Necessary, needful, requisite. 

" Stored with corn to make your needy br«uL" 
&hakesp. ‘ Pericles, 1. 4. 

* need-y-hood, s. [Eng. needy ; *hootI.) A 
state oT want, need. 

" Flour of furze-balle. that's too Rood, 

For a mail lu needyhood " 

Herrick The Beg jar to J lab. 

•neeld, *. [Needle.] 

*neclo, 8. [Needle, 8.) 

neel -ghau* s. [Nvload.] 

neem, * liim, s. [Bengalee, Hind., <fcc.] (See 
compound.) , 

necm-trcc, s. 

Ed. : Melia. Azadirachta, or Azadirachta 
iwlica, an Indian tree having unequally 
pinnate leaves with oblique leaflets, the 
flowers in panicles, the ovary three-celled. 
Neem trees planted around bnogalows are 
said to be favourable to health. Being con- 
sidered sacred, the wood is made into idols in 
India; it is also used for ship-building, furni- 
ture, &c. The young trees, when tapped, 
yield a saccharine snp or toddy which is an 
excellent stomachic. An oil from the pericarp 
is burned in lamps and used in soap-making ; 
it is antiseptic and anthelmintic, ami is used 
also in leprosy. Ur. Maxwell lias found it na 
efficacious as cod-liver oil in consumption and 
scrofula. The gum is stimulant, the bark is 
astringent, tooie, and antiperiodic ; it is use- 
ful in intermittent and other fevers. The 
Hindoos eat the leaves, when parched, in 
curries, and mnke them into poultices for 
glandular tumours, or apply them as a pulp 
in sin ill- pox. ( Calcutta Ezhib. Report.) Called 
also Margoaa tree. 

ncep. 3. [A.S. ncep; Icel. ncepa; Lat. rwptw.J 
A turnip. 

neer, s. [Neir.] 
ne’er, adv. [Never.] 

ne'er-be liekit, «. Nothing which could 
be licked by a dog or cat ; nothing whatever. 

(Scotch.) 

ne’er-do-well, a. & 8. 

A. As atlj. : Never likely to do well or re- 
form ; past mending or reformation. 

B. As subst. : One who is never likely to 
do well ; one past all hopes of reformation or 
mending. 

nce^-ber-ry, $. [Nasebehry.] 

* neese, *ncso, *ncczo, v.i. [Dot. nie:en. ; 
Gcr/tiicscn ; O. Icel. hnjdsa; lcel. hnerra; Uan. 
nyst; Sw. ni/sn.] To sneeze (q.v. ). 

“He weot up Ainl atrctched himself upon him ; and 
the child neesed »eveu time*, and opeued bis eyes."— 

3 Kings lv. 86. (1«U.) 

•nee$C, «. [Nei^e, t>.] A sneeze (q.v.). 

noe^o -wort, e. [Sneeze wort.] 

•noo^’ Ing, ’nos ing, ’ncs-lngo,*. [Neese, 
r.] A sneezing. 

'* Ry his yiectings a Unlit doth shine. And his eyes are 
like the eyelid# of the morning.'*— Job ill. ill. (1011.) 

•nee vo, s. [Neaf.) 

no 6x'-e &t rdg’-no, phr. [Lat. = let him 
not go out of the kingdom.] 

Jaiw: A writ to restrain a person from leav- 
ing tho country, originally applicable to pur- 
poses nf state ; now an ordinary process of 
courts of equity, resorted to for the purpose 
or obtaining ball or security to abide a decree. 

•nef, t. [l'r ] [Navb (2).] 

* n6'-l3.nd, * no f.\n doiis, a. [Lat. nef au- 
dits = not to Is; spoken or uttered : ne = n*>t, 
and fundus = fut. juirt. of fur = t> sneak.) N«»t 
to be spoken, uttered, or mentioned ; abomin- 
able. 

“The most nefonJous hluh treason ARalnit ths Mv 
Jestv on hiRh."— Cuff on H other : A Discourse on Il'I/eA- 
craft (wl. lew), p. 3. 


no -far- 10 us, a. [l^ak nefarius, from nefas 
= that winch is contrary to divine law, iiu- 
piety.) Wicked io the extreme; abominable, 
infamous, atrocious. 

“ Fur their own nefarious ends. 

Tread upon Freedom *tid her friendt.* 

Cuntunyknm . IFffcA. 

ne-far’-l-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. nefarious : dy.) 
In a nefarious manner ; with extreme wicked- 
ness ; abominably, atrociously. 

“Thu# nrf.iriously rob'd and despoiled of his 
honour.' — UVod: Athenae Qxon., p. SjL 

ne-far-I-ous-ncss, 8. [Eng. nefarious; 
-nc sj.J The quality or state of being uefari- 
ous; extreme wickedness; atrocious ness. 

• no '-fast, a. [Eat. nr/osfus.] Wicked, an* 
lawful, detestable, vile. 

“Monitors sn nr Cut and #o flog j tin us.**— Lyttoni 
Cast ohs, pL x.. ch. 1. 

nef’ lG-dief-fite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral resembling 
lithomarge. Hardness, 1*15; sp. gr. 2*335; 
fracture, conchnidal ; cobmr, white to red- 
rose ; opaque ; feel, greasy. Analyses discord- 
ant, but the mean of several agrees with the 
formula Hg.M-gAl^i&Oiy. Belongs to the group 
of clays. 

He ft, s. [Etyiuu doubtful] 

neft oil, 5. 

Chctn. : A mineral oil extracted from shale 
found in Ilimgary and the Caspian 8ea. It 
contains forty per cent, of crude paraffin. 

# no -gant, 8. [Lat. negans , pr. par. of m^o 
= to cfeny.J One who denies. 

"The aib mint its . . . were Almost treble to muir m 
were tho negantsJ'— Strype: Vranmer, bk. 11., cb. Iv. 

ne ga-tion, ’no ga-ct-on, s. [!•>., from 
Lat. negutionem, ace. of negation a denying, 
n refusal, from negatus, pa. ]>ar. of nego=. to 
deny, from ne = not, and o io = to say.] 

1. Ord. Ijing. : A denial ; a declaration that 
something is not, or has m>t been, or will not 
be. (Tho opposite to ajirmat ion.) 

“ But I founde theriii no am were Appointed to be 
jtmde to them whyche receyved thAt ordre, ncylher 
by atfyrumuou uor yet negation."— Bale : Apologtc, 
p. 23. 

2. Logic : (Seo extract). 

" Xfgution 1« the absence of that which doe* oot 
naturally belong to the Umig we are #i>t-aklHg of. or 
which hits uo right, obligatioQ, or tiecca^ity to be 
present with It ; ha when we say a alone 1# Inanimate, 
or blind, or deaf, that 1*. ha* no hfo, nor tight, uor 
hearing ; or when we say a carpeii ter or a liihennan 
U unlearned, the.se are mere negations.’'— Watts : 
Logic, )>t, 1., ch. ii„ i 6. 

If Cout'ersion by Xe gat ion : 

Logic : [Contra position ]. 

no ga tlon 1 st, 8. [Eng. negation; -ist.] 
One who denies the truth and, by implication, 
the btuieflcent eflects of Christianity, or of 
any other religion named. 

“ Io everything characteristic of the creed of Chris- 
tendom he was a thoroughgoing ucjM/iownf. He nd- 
mlttrd imltlier Its truth uor it* utility."— Literary 
U'orW. Feb. 3. 1882. 

neg'-a tfvo, * neg-a-tif, a. & s. [Fr. 
t\f ; 'front l>at. lugaticus ; from negatus, j>.» 
par. of nega= to deny; Ital. 6t £>p. lugativo.] 

A. As adjeefire ; 

L Ordinary Ixinguagc : 

1. Containing, declaring, or Implying denial 
or negation ; negatory. (The opposite to c^ftr- 
ni/ifu’e.) 

“I »ee no Inconvenience that may ln*uo oilln-r of 
the Htllriuatlvc or nrgatire opinion. — U Atnihed . De- 
scription o/ Ireland, ch. 11. 

2. Implying or expressing tefuoal ; refusing 
assent ; expressing tho answer no to a request : 
as, lie gave me a negative anawer, 

• 3. Denying, refusing. 

” If Ihon wilt eonfiw*. 

Or elae bo Impudently nry Kirs." 

.Shakes p. I» inters Tale. I. X. 

4. Cmitnlning assertions or marked by <unls- 
sions which Involve denial or tend In tho 
direction of denial without directly denying 
or controverting; Indirect; thn opposite to 
poyffitvj : as, a nrf/offiw argument. 

“ Wo have negntir* nAitioi, which »buid not dlmdly 
f<>r rxwltlvo 1d«vi#, but t* their »ueb w 1 q- 

»l|'hl, #1 leiico, iiiiill. Ac."- CocA# . Human I'mirrtian.l- 
inj. bk. It., oh. vui. 

5. Having the power of reatralning or with- 
holding by refusing consent ; having the power 
or right or veto. 

“ l»en) hif me any po»#r i.f a negartre v»d«* a* kin*, 
they am nut mUi»« 0 to k lu dcnrtv* lit* «■! lti» 
lllK-rly iikUir my rcvumi with a Roud eou*eIcne«\. — 
king Charles. KUon Htsiloce. 


boU, b 6 $ ; p< 5 Ht, ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9htn, beu9h ; go. feem ; thin, ^hls ; sin, 0.7 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ihg. 
-elan, -tlan =■ shan. -tlon, -«Ion — shun ; -(Ion, -glon = zhun. -oious, -tious, slous - elius. -bio, -dlo. Ac. = b^l. d^L 
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negative— negligently 


II. Phot . : Applied to a picture in which the 
lights and shades are exactly the opposite of 
those ia nature. [B. II. 2.] 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A proposition by which something is 
denied ; a negative proposition ; an opposite 
or contradictory term or conception. 

•' The positive nnd the negative are set before the 
mind fur its choice. And it causes the negative.” — Ed- 
wards . Freedom of this Will, pt i., § 1. 

2. A word expressing or implying deoial or 
refusal : as, no, not. 

3. The right or power of restraining or with- 
holding by refusing consent ; the right or 
power of veto ; a veto. 

4. That side of a question which denies or 
refuses ; a decision or answer expressing or 
declaring negation or refusal. 

"It is generally held in the negative." — South: 
Sermon*, vol. v., Ser. 4. 

II. Technically: 

1. Elect. : The metal or equivalent placed in 
opposition to the positive in the voltaic battery. 
The negative may be coke, carbon, silver, plat- 
inum, or copper, and forms the cathode (q.v.). 

2. Phot. : A picture upon glass, in which 
the lights and shades of the model are exactly 
reversed ; the actual shades being represented 
by the transparent glass, the lights of the 
object appearing dark. The negative is used 
to obtain positives by being laid upon a sen- 
sitive surface, which is acted upon by the 
rays of light passing through the glass. The 
rays, being but little impeded by tlie trans- 
parent portions, affect the preparation under- 
neath ; while ’mder the opaque portions (the 
high lights of the original), the sensitive 
material remains unaltered. 

negative-bath, $ 

Phot . ; A solution of silver nitrate in dis- 
tilled water, averaging thirty grains to the 
ounce, with a trace of silver iodide, used to 
excite collodion plates for taking negatives. 
It may be acid, neutral or alkaline, according 
to circumstances. (Bath, B. 1. 4.] 

negative crystal, s. 

Crystal!. : An enclosure of glass in another 
crystal, and assuming the form of the latter. 
(Pulley : Study of Roclcs (ed. 2nd), p. 163.) 

negative electricity, s. 

Elect. : The electricity developed when a 
stick of sealing-wax is rubbed with flannel or 
skin , resinous electricity. It ia denoted by 
the sign minus (— ). 

negative-element, s . 

Chem. : The element which is disengaged at 
the positive pole, when one of its compounds 
is decomposed by an electric current. 

negative-eyepieee, s. 

Optics: The Huygenian, or negative eyepiece, 
is the usual combination of lenses at the eye- 
end of a telescope or microscope. It was 
designed by its inventor to diminish the 
spherical aberration by producing the re- 
fractions at two glances instead of one, and 
also to increase the field of view'. It consists 
of two plano-convex lenses, the eye-glass, and 
the field-glass, each of which present its con- 
vex side towards the object-glass. 

negative - exponent, $. The same as 
Negative-power (q.v.). [Exponent, II.] 

negative-index, s. 

Math. : In logarithms an index affected with 
a negative sign, as arc the indices of the 
logarithms of all numbers less than unity. 

negative-pole, s. 

Elect. : [Neoative, a., B. II. 1.]. 

negative-power, s. [Power]. 

negative pregnant, s. 

Law : A negation implying also an affirma- 
tion, as if a man, being impleaded to have 
done a thing, denies that he did it in the 
manner and form alleged, thus implyiog 
that he did it in soup form or other. 

negative-presi riptlon, s. [Prescrip- 
tion]. 

negative-quantity, s. 

Math. : Any quantity preceded by the 
negative sign (— ). 

negative-radical, s . 

Chem . : A term which may be applied to 


any group of two or more atoms, which takes 
the place and performs the functions of a 
aegative element in a chemical compound. 

negative-result, s. 

Math. : The result of any analytical opera- 
tion which is preceded by the negative sign. 

negative-sign, s. 

Math. : The algebraic sign (— ). Also called 
minus (q.v.). 

negative -well, s. The same as Drain- 
well (q.v.). 

neg'-a-tive, v.t. [Neoative, a.] 

7. To disprove ; to prove the contrary. 

"The want of a corresponding expeiience negative* 
the history.*— Pa ley : Evidence*, (rvep. cousidj 

2. To reject by vote ; to refuse to sanction 
or enact. 

“The amendment was negatived and the original 
resolution adopted."— Daily Telegraph. Feb. 4, 1885 

* 3. To render harmless or ineffective ; to 
neutralize. 

"The wash that might have damaged the start of 
the Thames crew was happily negatived by the inert 
hull of the lumbering barge.’'— Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 16 . 1882. 

neg'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eog. negative ; -ly.] 

1. 0 rd inary La ngua gc : 

1. In a negative manner; with denial or 
refusal. 

" For the words speak negatively."— South : Sermon*, 
vol. viii„ ser 7. 

2. In a manner implying the absence of 
something ; indirectly ; not positively. 

" We will not . . . argue from Scriptures negatively.’ 
—Bishop Hall : Apologie agairut Browmiit*. § 20. 

II. Elect. : With negative electricity : as, a 
body negatively electrified. 

* neg'-a tive-ness, s . [Eng. negative ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being negative ; nega- 
tion. 

* neg'-a-tiv-ist, 5. [Eng. negative*): -ish] A 
sportive coinage symmetrical with and op- 
posed to Positivists. 

"There are among us. for example, scientific gentle- 
men who style themselves Positivists, but who are 
actually Segativist*.”— Mortimer Collin * : Thought* in 
my Garden , il 46. 

* neg-a-tiv'-i-tjf, s. [Eng. negative) ; - ity .] 
The quality or state of being negative ; nega- 
tiveness. 

* neg’-a- tor- y, a. (Lat. negatorius, from 
negatus, pa. par. of 7ie^o = to deny; I tal, & 
Sp. negatorio ; Fr. negatoire.] Expressing 
denial or refusal ; denyiog. 

"With negatory response from atl quarters." — Car • 
lyle : Letter* Speeches of Cromwell . Hl 230. 

neg lect , * neg-lecte, v.t. (Fr. negligtr ; 
Ital. negligere.] [Neolect, a.] 

1. To treat without regard or attention ; to 
treat carelessly or heedlessly ; to slight, to 
despise ; to take no notice of ; to disregard ; 
to pass over. 

" Xeglect me. lose me." 

Shake* p. : .1 Hdsummer Sight's Dream, ii. 1. 

2. To leave undone ; to pass over nr by ; to 
Dmit. (Generally followed by an infinitive.) 

“ Honour due aud reverence none neglect*.’' 

Milton : P. L.. iii. 738. 

* 3. To cause to be neglected, omitted, or 
deferred. 

" My absence doth neglect no great design." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., ill. 4. 

*neg-lect’, a. [Lat. ncglectus , pa. par. of 
ncgligo — to neglect : nec — nor, not. and lego 
= to gather, to collect, to select.] Neglected, 
omitted, overlooked. 

" Because It should not be neglect or left undone,"— 
Tyndall : Workcs, p. 257. 

ncg-lect', s. [Neolect, v .] 

1. Disregard, slight, omission ; want or 
failure of due regard, attention, or heed. 

•* To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame, 

Or our neglect, we lost her as we came." 

Milton • Cornu*. 610 

2. Omission to do anything which should 
be done ; carelessness. 

" Which out of my neglect was never done.* 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, V. 4. 

3. Carelessness, negligence ; neglectful 
habits. 

" Age breeds neglect in all." 

Denham : Sophy, iL L 

4. The state of being neglected or disre- 
garded. 

"Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect." 

Prior: Henry & Emma. 


* neg-lect'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Neolect, v.] 

* neg-lect -ed-ness, s. [Eng. neglected; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being neglected. 

* neg-lect-er, * ncg-lect- or, s. [Eng. 

neglect ; -cr.] One who neglects. 

" Christianity has backed all its precepts with etemsi 
life aud eternal death to the performer# or neglectort 
of Ihem. South : Sermon*, vol. viL, ser. S. 

neg-lect-ful, a. [Eng. neglect ; 

1. Heedless, careless, inattentive ; apt to 
neglect or disregard ; negligent ; not careful 
or heedful. (Followed by of before the object 
of neglect.) 

" The fond companion of his helpless years. 

Silent went next, Tteglectful of her charms." 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

2. Indicating or expressive of neglect or in- 
difference. 

"Shew a cold and neglectful countenance to them 
npon doing LU."— Locke : On Education. 

neg lect'-ful-ly, adv . [Eng. neglectful ; -ly.] 
In a neglectful manoer ; with neglect, indif- 
ference, or slighting. 

ncg-lect'-ful ness, s. (Eng. neglectful; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being neglect- 
ful ; negligence. 

neg-leet -mg, pr. par . or a. [Neolect, v.) 

* neg lect' ing-ly, adv. [Eng. neglecting ; -ly.] 

With neglect or indifference; neglectfully, 
carelessly, heedlessly. (Shakesp. : 1 Henry 
lV. y i. 3.) 

* neg-lee’-tlon, s. [Lat. neglect io, from ncg- 
lectus, pa. pjir. of ncgligo = to neglect (q.v.).] 
The quality or state of being negligent or 
neglectful ‘/want of care ; negligeuce; neglect- 
fulness. 

"Sleeping ncglection doth betray to loss 
The conquests of our scarce cold conqueror." 

Shakesp. .- 1 Henry VI., iv. A 

* neg-lect'-ivc, a. [Eng. neglect; -ire.] Neg- 
ligent, neglectful, heedless, regardless. 

" Not wholly stupid and neglective of the puhlie 
peace."— King Charles : Eikon has Hike. 

neg-tf-gee (gee as zha), s. [Fr. ncgligi, 

pa. par. of negliger = to neglect (q.v.).] 

1. An easy or unceremonious dress ; un- 
dress ; specif., a kind of loose gown formerly 
worn by ladies. 

2. A long necklace usually made of coral. 
(Simmonds.) 

neg'-li-gen 9 e, 41 neg -li-gen ^y, * nec- 
Cly-gence, s. [Fr. negligence, from Lat. 
negligentia, from negligcns = negligent (q.v.); 
Sp. negligencia ; Ital. negligcnza.] 

1. The quality or state of being negligent; 
neglei tfulness ; neglect or omission to do that 
which ought to be done ; a habit of neglecting 
or omitting to do things through carelessness 
or design. 

2. An act of neglect, carelessness, or negli- 
gence. 

"0 negligence 

Fit for a fool.” Shakesp. : Henry r///., lit % 

* 3. Disregard, slight, contempt, neglect. 

" Both the worlds I give to negligence " 

Shakesp Hamlet, iv. 6. 

neg'-ll-gent, «. [Fr., from Lat. negligent 

(gejnt. negligent is), pr. par. of negligo= to 
neglect (q.v.) ; Ital. & Sp. negligentc.] 

1. Careless, heedless, neglectful ; apt to 
neglect or omit that which ought to be done 
or attended to ; inattentive. (Followed by oj 
before the object of neglect when expressed.) 

" My sous, be not now negligent ; for the Lord hath 
choseu you to stand before him.”— 2 Chron. xxix. IL 

2. Characterized by carelessness or negli- 
gence ; careless. 

" O negligent and heedless discipline. 

How are we park'd and bounded in a pale." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17., iv. 2. 

3. Scornfully regardless or heedless ; de 
spising. 

" And he thou negligent of fame.” Swift: Jfucet 

negligent-escape, s. 

Law: The escape from the custody of the 
sheriff or other officer. 

neg-H-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. negligent; -ly.] 

1. In a negligent, careless, or heedless 
maimer ; without care or heed : without 
exactness ; heedlessly. 

" Britain t whose genius is in verse express'd. 
Bold and sublime, but negligently dre&a'cL" 

H'nMer.* Cpon the Earl of Roscommon. 

2. In a manoer indicating or expressing 


fete, fet, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, chb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw« . 
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slight, disrespect, or disregard of anything; 
slightingly. 

•neg'-lig i-blc, a. (Lat. negligo = to neg- 
lect.J Capable of being neglected or disre- 
garded ; applied to an) thing which may be 
neglected or left out of consideration, as an 
iniinitely small quantity iu mathematics. 

* lie go 90', s. [Lat. negotium = business.] 
Biisim-ss, occupation, employment. [Nego- 
tiate.] 

••Why may we not say n egoee from neeoUum. m 
well os com were© from cotnmcrclum, and lal.ice from 
ralatium He title/ : Dissertation upon P hat arts. 

(Pref. p. 54.1 

n 5 go 91-ate (or 9 as sh), v.i. k v.t. [Ne- 

OOTIATK.J 

ne-go-91-a-tlon (or 9 as sh), s. [Negotia- 
tion.] 

nc-go -91-a-tor (or 9 as sh), s. [Negotiator.] 

* ne-go-tl a-bfl’-i-ty (tl aa sbi), s. [Eng. 
ne. gotiable ; -tfy.J The quality or state of being 
negotiable or transferable by assignment. 

nc-go -ti a ble (tt as shi), a. [Fr., Itnl. 
negoziabile ; Sp. negotiable.) Capable of being 
negotiated ; transferable by assignment from 
the owner to another person so as to vest the 
property in the assignee ; as, a negotiable bill 
at exchange. 

negotiable paper, negotiable 
Instrument, ». An iustrumont, the right 
of actioo upon which i*, by exception from the 
Common rule, freely assignable from one to 
another ; atich as bills of exchange and pro- 
missory notes. 

* ne-go -tl-ant (ti as shf), s. [Lat nego- 
tiant, pr. par. of negotior— to transact busi- 
ness.] One who negotiates ; a negotiator. 

| Negotiate.] 

” A mb a- will on, negotiant*, . . . tuu»t use great re- 
aped "—Raleigh : Art* of Empire, cb. xxv. 

1 x 5 go - ti- ate (ti as shi), ne go -91-ate (or 
91 as shi), v.i. k t. [Lat. negotiate, pa. par. 
of negotior = to transact business ; negotium = 
business, occupation : neg- for nec= not, uor, 
and otium = leisure ; Fr. negotier ; Sp. nego- 
tiar ; Hah negoziare.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* I. To carry on business or trade ; to 
traffic ; to deal. 

“They that received the taleliU to negotiate with, 
did all of them, except oue, make profit of them."— 
Hammond, 

2. To treat with another or others respect- 
ing the purchase and aale of anything ; to 
bargaiu ; to enter into or carry on negotia- 
tions or matters of business. 

3. To carry on diplomatic negotiations or in- 
tercourse with another, as respecting a treaty, 
• league, a i>eace, Ac. ; to treat diplomatically. 

'* The Interest* of those with whom ho negotiated." 
— MtcKU ; Portuguese Empire in Asia. 

4. To carry on communications generally ; 
to act ns a go-between. 

•5. To intrigue, to be busy. 

•’She was a bu*y negotiating women.'— Bacon : 
Henry VII., i>. 24. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To enter into or carry on negotiations 
concerning ; to procure or bring nbout by ne- 
gotiation. 

“That weighty business to negotiate.' 

Drayton . liarons Wars, bit. 111. 

2. To pass in the way of business ; to put 
Into circulation. 

3. To pass over; to accomplish in jumping 
( Rating Sling.) 

nS go tl-d'-tion (tt as shi), no-go 9! n - 

tlon (or 9! as Shi), s. [Fr. negotiation, from 
Lat. negotiation? m, aceus. of negotiatio = a 
transaction of business ; Sp, iie^octacion ; Ital. 
negozuizione.) 

• 1. Business, trading, affair. 

"In all negoeiatlons of UlfllcuUle, a mail may imt 
look to so we and rcajx? at once .*— ISacon Essays . of 
negotiating. 

2. The act of negotiating, or treating with 
another respecting the purchase and sale of 
anything ; bargaining, treaty. 

3. The treating of governments by tlu«lr 
agents, respecting international questions; 
as, the making of treaties, the entering Into u 
league, the making of pener, Arc. ; tho transac- 
tion of business bot\vcen nations l»y their agents. 


4. The course of procedure to be adopted or 
followed by the holder "f a bill to piocure 
acceptance of it, aud payment when it falla 
due. 

ne : g6-ti-a-tdr (tl as shi), ne-go -91 a- 
tor (or 91 as shi), s. [Lit. negotiator; Fr. 
negntiateur.) One who negotiates; one who 
treats with ethers, either as principal or ngent 
for another; one who couducts negotiations. 
[Negotiate, A. 3.J 

“The luntfuiuje of Rome, indeed, . . . wai »UJ|, hi 
many jvirt* of F.uro(»c. alimvtt imbn]>cu»b]i- v> a 
traveller or negotiator. Macaulay Hut. Eng ., ch ni. 

ne-gd -ti-a-tor-y (tl as shi), a. [Lat, nego- 
P«forius.J Pertaining or relating to negotia- 
tion. 

* nc-go -tl-a-trix (tl as shi), s. [Lat.] A 
woman who negotiates. 

* ne go ti-os'-l-ty (ti as shi), s. [Lat. ne- 
gotiositas, from negutiasns = bu^y.j The state 
of beiug engaged iu business ; active employ- 
ment iu business ; uegotiousness. [Nego- 

TIOUS.) 

“Aud were this possible, yet would such Infinite 
negatiotity be very uneasy mid distractions to it,"— 
OudwortU : Intel. System. i>. 664. 

# ne go'-tious, a. [Lat. negotiosus, from ne - 
got in m = business.] Busy; engrossed or ab- 
sorbed in business ; fully employed, active iu 
business. 

” Some servants . . . are very nimble and negotiant." 
— Rogers . 

*ne-gd -tious-ncss, s. [Eng. negotious ; 
-ness.) Active employment ; activity, nego- 
tiosity. 

“God need* not our negotiausneu, or double dili- 
gence. to bring hi a matters to pans. — Rogers: A'aa- 
man the Syrian, p. C06. 

ne’-gress, s. [Negro.] A female negro. 

ne-grU'-ld, «. [Sp., a dimin. from negro 

(q.v.).] 

Antkrop: Lit., a email or youog negro. 
Pickering uses it almost, If not exactly, as a 
ayuonym of Negrito (q.v.). 

*■ The XcgrlUo race has much the same complexion 
m the Papuan, but differs iu the diminutive stature, 
the geueral absence of a beard, the pro]eclmg of the 
lower part of the inclined pruUie, and tlie exaggerated 
negro feat urea"— C. Pickering : Races of Man. p. 175. 

ne-gri'-to, s. [Sp., dimin. from negro (q.v.).] 
Anthrop. : Oue of the divisions of Huxley’s 
Negroid race. 

ne -grd, * ne-ger, $. k a. [Sp. negro = a 
black man, from Lat. nigrum, accus. of niger 
= black ; ltal., Sp.,& Port, negro ; Fr. nepre.] 
A. As substantive : 

Anthrop. : The distinctly dark, as opposed 
to the fair, yellow, and brown varieties of man- 
kind. Their original home was probably all 
Africa south of the Sahara, India south of tlie 
Indo-Gangetic plains, Malaysia, and the greater 
part of Australasia. In early and middle 
Tertiary times this tract was probably brokeu 
up by the sea, and the disappearance of the 
region named by Sclater Lemur ia. Negroes 

fall naturally into two great divisions : (1) 
African Negroes, (2) Papuans or Melanesians. 
Prof. A. II. Keane (Encyc. lirit ., ed. fith, xvii. 
316-320) makes four sub-divisions of African 
Negroes, Recording to locality : (1) West 
Soudan ami Guinea ; (2) Central Soudan and 
Chad Basin ; (3) East Soudan and Upper Nile ; 
(4) South Africa, lie estimates their number 
at 130,000,000, with probably 20,000,000 full- 
blood or iialf-castc negroes, cither slaves or 
descendants of slaves, ehielly in tropical or 
sub-tropical America, and enumerates the fol- 
lowing as the chief anatomical ami physiolo- 
gical points in which tho Negro differs most 
from his own congeners : 

L The abnormal Icuglh of the arm, sometime* re.ich- 
lug to tho knco-t>nn. 

2. ProvnathUni y Facial .ingle 70*. in Caiicualnu B2*l. 
a. Weight of brain, 85 ox. [m gorilla -0 ox., avi rugo 
Kuropcan, 45 or.). 

i. Full black rye, hlack trim, ami yrllowUli aclrrulic 
coat. 

• Short, flat, snub none. bron<l at extmnUy, with 
ih In loti iioMtrll* am) coiu nvo riilgc. 

8. Tliu-k, pnitriiiHug iqi*. showing Inner eur face. 

7. Very largo zygomatic ar> bt-s. 

B. Kxcci-illugly thick cranium, enabling him t<* u*e 
the In-iul a* a weapon of nltack. 

0. Wmk lower itmlw, tennltinthig In a broad, flat 
foot, with low Instep, proJr« tliiB[ anil •omewhat pro- 
heusMr great l<«-, ami “larK lu-rl. * 
in. Complexion deep brown, bl<M.-kl«h. or erm l»la«-k. 
rmt due to any special pigment, but to tbe greater 
abundance ol colouring Uiattcr In the .Malpighian mu 
cons tnembnine. 

11. Short, bbuk hair, distinctly woolly, imtfrlxxly. 

12. Thick epidertnK cool. *ofl. and »eivety, mostly 


hairless, and emitting a peculiar odour, described b* 
l'ruiier Hey at btrciuc. 

1\ Fmme of medium height, thrown aomewhal out 
of the jierpendlcnlar by the shape of the |>e1vts, the 
•pine, the backward projection of the head, aud the 
whole anatomical structure. 

14 The cranial suture*, which close much earlier la 
tlie Negro than in other races. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to ne- 
groes ; black ; as, a wgro race. 

negro bat, «. 

Zool. : Vtsperugo manrus, a vespertilionine 
bat, wdh an extremely wide geographical 
range, being found along the axis of elevation 
in the Old World, from the Pyrenees to China, 
exteuding southwards into India, Cochiu 
China, ami Java. The fur ia sooty-brown or 
deep black, tipped with gray. 

negro-eaehexy, s. [Dikt-eati.no.] 
negro coffee, s. 

t 'hem. : The seeds of Cassia oecidentalix 
They have a purgative actum, but lose this 
property in the roasting. [Cassia.] 

negro corn, s. 

Hot. : A West Indian name for Turkish millet. 

negro-fly, s. 

JPnfom. ; A black dipterous insect, Psila 
Rosie. Called also Carrot-tly. 

negro guinea corn, s. 

Rot. : A West Indian name for Indian Mil- 
let, Sorghum vulgare. 

negro-bead., s. A name given to a kind 
of tobacco, prepared by softening with mo- 
lasses, aud then pressing it into cakes. 

Negro-head maul: A maul hewn from a single 
block of wood. (American.) 

negro-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Semnopilhecus maurus ; the specific 
name lias reference to its colour, an intense 
black ; habitat, the Javanese forests. It is 
hnuted fbr its fur. 

negro tamarin, s. 

Zool. : Midas ursulus, from the region of the 
Amazon. It is about nine inches in length, 
with a tail nearly twice as long. The fur is 
black, wdth a reddish-brown streak down the 
middle of the back. It is of a low type of in- 
telligence, but some becomes tame and fami- 
liar. [Midas.] 

negro's bead, s. 

Rot. : The Ivory Palm, Phytelephas macro- 
car]>a, from the appearance of the fruit. 
NejroVAead palm: [Neoros-head]. 

ne groid, n© -gro oid, «. KesemUing 
negroes; having tho characteristics of the 
uegro type. 

Negroid-race, s. 

Anthrop, : A term used Id the same sense as 
the “Negro” of other anthropologists. Tho 
Negroid type is primarily represented by the 
Negro of Africa between the .Sahara and tlie 
Cape district, including Madagascar. Two 
important families arc classed in this system. 

(1) The Bnslunen of South Africa, diminu- 
tive in stature, and of yellowish-brown com- 
plexion. (The Hottentot is supposed to be 
the result of crossing between the Bushman 
and the ordinary Negroid.) 

(2) Negritoes of tho Andaman Islands, tho 
Peninsula of Malacca, the Philippine, and 
other islands to New California and Tasmania. 
They are mostly dolichocephalic, with dark 
skins and woolly hair In various districts 
they tend towards other types, and show 
traces of mixture. (Joum. Kthnol. Sor., 1670, 
405, 406.) 

no gr6V-tIal, a. Of or pertaining to the 
negro. 

no gi’O ism, a. A peculiarity, as in pro- 
nuiidaliou. grammar, di* tloii or behavior, 
characteristic «>f tin* n« gi *. c»|>cciull) In the 
southern United States. 

No'-grd l&nd, [Eng. nr<7ro, mu! fund.] 
Crog. & Anthrop. : That part of the continent 
of Africa south of Sahara. 

** Arolillrcturw lin* no rxtslvnc©, nor are Uirre attf 
iiniiuimrnf al railis or structures of any mut In 

tlio » .Wrfro/aihf. except tbosocrcctr,! hi Soufiati 
inub'r llmiirtlc ami KcmltU- Influcnoes. ~Pi\if. A. U. 
Keane, in Rncyc. tiri\ irO. Vlli), x»il. 810. 

no' gTO laid, a. (Eng. negro; l connect., and 
4ir. r.6iK (ridn.0 = aiqK Arancc.) The same aa 
N KG HO ID (q.v.). 

pb =» t 

-blc, -dlo, Ac. — bp!, dpL 


boil* ; pJiit, J(f^l ; eat, 9CII, ehorus, 9hln. benph : go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, ; oxpoot, ^onophon, exist, 
-ciajo, -tlan — ah an. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion. §lon = zhuiu -otous, -tlous. -sious - shus. 
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*ne-gro-man-cer, s. [Necromancer.] 

*ne gro-man-ey»i. [Neoromancy.] 

ue-giin'-di-um, s. [Etym. unknown. (Par* 
ton.)] 

Bot . : Box-elder ; a genua of Aceracese, dis- 
tinguished from Acer by its apetalous dice- 
Cious flowers and its pinnate leaves. Neguu- 
dium americanum , the Black Ash of America, 
has been introduced into Britain. 

ne-gus (l), s. I Called after Colonel Francis 
Negus, who lived in the time of Queen Anne, 
and is reported to have been the first to 
mingle the beverage now named after him.] 

A beverage composed of wine, water, augar. 
Bnd spice. 

*e -gus (2), «. [Abyssinian.] The sovereign 
of Abyssinia. 

If e-he-mi-ah, s- [lleb. rpon} ( Nechhemiah ) 
= comforted of Jehovah ; Gr. Nee/uuas (Nce- 
mias).] 

Scrip. Biography : Three persons of this name 
are mentioned in Scripture : one who came 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra ii ; 2; 
Neh. vii. 7) ; another, the son of Azbuk (Neh. 
iii. 16); and lastly the celebrated Jewish 
leader, the son of llachaliah (Neh. i. 1), aud 
brother of Hanaui (i. 2, vii. 2). In the 
twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, king or emperor of Persia (b.c. 
445), he was cupbearer to the monarch. Ques- 
tioned as to why he looked sad, he replied 
that his sorrow arose from the reflection 
that the city (Jerusalem), the place of his 
ancestors' sepulchres, lay waste, with its gates 
burnt (Neh. ii. 3). He requested permission 
to rebuild the city, and was allowed tempo- 
rary leave of absence to carry out the project. 
Carry iug with him letters from the king de- 
signed to secure co-operation from various 
quarters, he proceeded to Jerusalem, obtaioed 
zealous assistance from his countrymen, and, 
notwithstanding Samaritan and other oppo- 
aition, rebuilt the wall. Au inscription in the 
earliest Hebrew, discovered in 1880 in the 
tunnel cut through the rocks which conducts 
the water of the Virgin’s Spring, the Uihon of 
Scripture, into the modern pool of Siloatn, 
has, in Prof. Sayce’s opinion, become the 
starting point for comprehending the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem in the times of the Kings 
aud in that of Nelieiniah. Mount Zion is now 
fixed as the hill on the south-western slope of 
which is the Pool of Siloam. The valley of the 
Tyropoeon of the Grieco- Roman age, was the 
Valley of Uinnom. The size of Jerusalem was 
only fifly acres, but it had crowded into it a 
population of 15,000 Jews and 5,000 slaves. 
In 433 b.c. Nelieiniah returned to Persia, but 
that year or the next was a second time 
appointed Governor of Ju<la*a. The date of 
his death is unknown. (Sayce; Intrad. to 
Ezra, Nehemiah, <C Esther.) 

U The Book of Nehemiah : 

Old Test. Canon: In modem Hebrew Bibles, 
as that of Van der Hooglit, the Book of 
Nehemiah is distinct from that of Ezra, im- 
mediately following it as one of the Hagio- 
giaphia. In the Jewish Canon, however, the 
two were treated as a single work. Origeo 
was the first to separate them, calling them 
the first and second books of Esdrss. Jerome 
applied to the second the name of Nehemiah. 
The style of the two is so different that they 
must have had different authors. The latter 
work is naturally divided into four portions : 
ch. i.-vii., a continuous narrative written by 
Nehemiah ; ch. viii.-x., apparently from 
soother author; ch. xi.-xii. 26, from Nehe* 
uiiah’s pen, ss was the fourth section, xii. 27 
to end of the book, excepting some verses of 
later date. Nehemiah's portions of the book 
were of date 433-2 b.c. ; the later verses, which 
refer to Jaddua, high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Grest snd Darius Codomannus, 
b.c. 336-331, were penned later than this 
date (ch. xii. 11-22). The language used is 
Hebrew with some Aramseisms. Persian words 
also occur, some of which, however, are now 
found to have been originally Babylonian. 
No quotation from the hook occurs in the New 
Testament. The Septuagint translation of the 
book is badly executed. (Sayce: infrod. to 
Ezra, Nehemiah , ti Esther .) 

ne-hush'-tan, s. [neb. (nechhushtan) 

= brass, a brazen thing.] [Brass.] 

Scrip . ; A contemptuous appellation given 
by Ilezekiah to the brazen serpent long before 


erected hy Moses in the wilderness, but which 
now had become an object of worship, incense 
being offered to it (2 Kings xviii. 4). 

ueif (1), nidf, s. [Neaf.] The fist, the hand. 

"Give ine your nief. mounsieur Mustard -seed."— 
Shakesp : AtiUu.mm.er Slight's Dream, iv. 1. 

* neif (2), * neife, s. [O. Fr. neif, naif, from 
Lat. nafituts = native (q.v.).] A woman born 
in villeinage. 

“The female Appellation of a villein, who was called 
« neife ." — Blackslone : Comment., bk. il.. ch. «. 


*neif-ty,s. [Eng. neif (2) ; -ty.\ The servi- 
tude, bondage, or villeinage of women. 

neigh (as na), *negh, v.i. TA.S. hnfcgan; 
cogn. with 1 cel. gneggja, hneggja; Sw. gnagga; 
Dan. gnegge; M. H. Ger. ncycn.] 

1. Lit. : To utter the cry of a horae ; to 
whinny. 

"Youthful sud unhftndled colts. M 

Fetching uuul bounds Itellowiug and neighing loud.’ 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice. V. 

* 2. Fig. : To scoff, to sneer, to jeer. 

neigh (as na), a. [Neigh, v.\ The cry of a 
horse ; a whinny. 

" It ia the prince of palfreys ; hi* neigh Is like the 
bidding of a monarch."— Shakesp. : Henry 1’., hi. 7. 


neigh -bor (eigh as a), * neigh-bore, 
* neighe-bore/ neighe bo urc,* neygh- 
bour, * neygh-boure, s. & a. [A.S. 7iedA* 
gtbiir, from nedh = nigh ; gebur=-& husband- 
man; M. H. Ger. ndchgcbiir, nachbur ; Ger. 
nachbar.] [Boor.] 


A* As substantive: 

1. One who lives in the aame neighbor- 
hood, or near to another. 

2. One who stands or aits near or close to 
another. 

“Cheer yoor neighbour!.'' 

Shako p. : Henry VIII., L 4. 

3. One who lives oil terms of friendship or 
familiarity with another. (Frequently used 
as a familiar term of address.) 

" Masters, my good friends, rniue honest neighbour!, 
WiU you undo yourselves 7 ' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, T. &. 

* 4. An intimate, a confidant. 

“ The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
Ko more shall be the neighbour to my counsels." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., it. 1 

*5, A fellow-countryman. 

" W« will home to Rome, 

And die among our neighbour!. '' 

Shaketp. ; Coriotanui, T. *. 


6. A fellow-being ; one who ia near in 
nature, and therefore bound to perform, or 
entitled to receive good offices; one endowed 
with fellow-feeling. 

“My duty to my neighbour U to love him as my- 
self. -4 — CAurcA Catechism. 


* B. As adj. : Near, adjoining, adjacent ; in 
the neighborhood. 

“ 1 long'd the neighbour towne to see.’ 4 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender; January. 


4 neigh'-bor (eigh as a), v.t. & i. [Neiou- 

BOR, s.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To be neighboring to ; to adjoin ; to 
border on or near to ; to lie near or adjacent to. 

** That which neighbour eth Emsaa ." — Raleigh ; Hitt. 
World, hk. L, ch. viiL, $ 7. 

2. To make acquainted or familiar; to 
familiarize. 

" Being of so yoang days brought up with him, 

Aod sin os so nej'pA&our’d to his youth aud 'kavlour. 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, jJL 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be near or adjacent ; to adjoin. 

" A copse that neighbour! by." 

Shaketp. : Venui A AdonU, 259. 

2. To live in the vicinity or neighborhood. 

•• Divers princes who do neighbour near " 

Sir J. Daeiet. 


* neigh -bor-ess (eigh bs a), * neygh- 
bour-esse, S. [Eng. neighbor,' -ess.] A 
woman who ia a neighbor. 

“ That ye msye lerne your daughters to mourn#, and 
that euery one may teacbe her negghboureue to make 
lameutacioo.’ 4 — Jrremye. ch. ix. (1551). 


neigh -bor-hood (eigh as a), • neigh- 
bour-hede, «. [Eng. neighbor ; -Ttood.] 

1. The quality or state of being neighbor- 
ing ; the state of living or being situated near ; 
vicinity. 

“Then the prison and the palace wens In awful 
neighbourhood."~Lytton : Menu, hk X., ch. ix. 

2. A place or locality near or adjacent ; an 
adjoining district or locality ; a vicinity. 


3. Those who live in vicinity to each < tner 
neighbors. 

" A stumbling-block before all tbenefpWwurbood."— 
South : Sermons, voL t„ ser. 12. 

• 4. Friendly terms ; amicableness ; neigh 
borly terms or offices. 

" There is a law of neighbourhood which does qoi 
leave a man perfectly master on his own ground."-, 
Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let l 

5. A district or locality generally. 

neigh’-bor-ing (eigh as a), a. [Eng. 
neighbor ; - ing.] Situated or living near; 

adjacent, near, close. 

“The neighbouring city of Loudon."— Macaulay . 
Hat. Eng., ch. as.iv. 

neigh’-bor-K-ness (eigh as a), s. [Eng. 

neighborly ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being neighborly, 

neigh- bor-ly (eigh as a), •neigh- 
bour-like, a. & adv. [Eng. neighbor ; -ly.\ 

A* As adjective : 

1, Becomings neighbor; kind, civiL 

“The Scottish lord hath a neighbourly charity In 
him. 4 ’ — Shaketp Merchant of Venice, |. 2. 

2. Acting bs becomes neighbors; Bocial, 
aociable, civil: as, the inhabitants are very 
neighborly. 

B. As adv. : Aa becomes neighbors; In a 
neighborly or friendly manner. 

M Being neighbourly admitted hy the courtesy of 
England to hold possessions In our province."— Milton; 
O bs. on the Articles of Peace. 

neigh'-bor-ship (eigh as a), s . [Eng. 

neighbor ; -ship.] The. quality or state of 
being neighbors. 

• neighe, a. & o<iv. [Nioh, a. & affp.] 

* neighe, v.t. & i. [Nigh, p.) 

neigh-mg (eigh as a), * ney-enge, s. 

[A.ik hnttgung trom hvvgnn =to ueigb.] The 
act of crying like a horse ; the cry of a horae ; 
a whiunyiDg. 

neir. neer, * neyre, * nere, s. [Dut. nier; 
lcel. nym; Dan. nyre ; Ger. mere.) A kidney. 
" Ml neres are torued for uuquerL 1 "—Early Eng. 
Psalter: Ps. Ixxii. 21. 

nelst, a., adv., & prep. [Next.] 

A. As adj. : Next, nearest, Highest. 

B. As adv. : Next, nearest. 

C. As prep. : Next to, nearest to, close to. 

nei‘-ther (or ni'-ther), * nau- ther, ’ naw- 
ther, • ne ther, * ney-ther, " noi- 
ther, * no-ther, * nou ther, * now* 
ther, pron., pronow. adj., & conj. [A.8. 
?idu , dA.er > a contracted form of nd-hwadher — 
neither, from mi=no, and hweedher = whether. 
The correct form is nother, the form neither 
being due to the influence of eitfwr (q.v.).] 

A. As pron. : Not either ; not one of two ; 
not the one nor the other. 

“ Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, hut neit her self-condemning.” 
Miltou : P. L.. lx. l.l&A 

B. As pronom. adj. : Not either. 

" Where neither is nor true uor kind." 

Shakesp. ; Complaint of a Lover, 15*. 

C. As conj.: Not either. It is generally 
prefixed to the first of two or more co-ordinate 
negative prepositions or clauses, the others 
being introduced by nor. 

" When she put it on, she made me vow 
That 1 should neither sell, uor give, uor lose It." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, Iv. L 

TI (1) It is used sometimes for nor or nor 
yet in the second of two classes, the first of 
which contains the negative. 

“ Ye shall Dot eat of it. neither dnll ye touch if — 
Genesis lii. S 

(2) Sometimes it ia used adverbially with 
the last of two or more negative clauses or 
propositions. 

" I saw Mark Autony offer him a crown : yst 't«ru 
not a crown neither, ‘twas ous of these coruoeta."— 
Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, L 2. 

neive, s. [Neaf.] The fist, the hand. 

" Whose wife's twa nienss scare# were well bred. 44 

Bums : Death A Dr. Hornbook. 

neive -nick-nack, neivie-niek~ 
naek, neevie-neevie-niek nack, *. 

A children’s game, consisting of whirling the 
closed fists round each other, the one contain- 
ing something, the other empty, the object 
being for some one else to guess as to which 
hand holds the article. 

" I pUyed it awa at nrrrie neevie nick-nack." — Scott ; 
St. Ronans Well, ch. xxx. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure; unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; aa — ^ 


neiveful— nemichthys 
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nelve'-ful, 5. [Eng. neive; A handful. 

* neld, * neldc, a. (Needle, $.) 

nel-SO'-ni a, s. {Named after D. Nelson, 
who accompanied the c ircumnavigator, Capt. 
Cook.) 

B*>t. : The typical genus of Nelson icae. The 
ajkviea are found in the warmer regions. 

nel-sb-m-o-w, a. />/. [Mod. Lat. nchoni(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit*. -etr.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Acanthaeeae. 

ne-lum bl-a'- 9 e-fe, s. pi [Mod. Lat. ne- 
lumbi(um); Lat. fent. pi. adj. autf. -acea*.) 

Bot. : Water-beans ; an order of Uypogynous 
Exogena, alliance Nympholea. It eousists of 
wnter-plants, with " peltate, fleshy, floating 
leaves, lour or live sepals, numerous petals, iu 
many rows, arising from outside the base of 
the torus; stamens numerous, iuaevend rows. 
First carpels and then nuts many, buried in 
the hollows of the enlarged torus ; seeds soli- 
tary, rarely two in each nut. Only one known 
genus, speciea three or more. 

liim’ bium, s. [Nelum&o.] 

Bot. : The typical and only genus of the 
order Nclumbiaeeffi. The species are remark- 
able for the beauty of their flowers. Xelutn- 
bium speciosum has inaguitlcent flowers, ma- 
genta or white. It is believed to be the 
Egyptian lotus and the Pythngoreau Egyptian 
bean. It does not now grow in Egypt, but is 
found in India. The lilanients are there 
deemed astringent and cooling ; they are pre- 
scribed in burns, piles, and menorrhagia ; the 
seeds are given to prevent vomiting, and to 
children as diuretics and refrigerants. The 
large leaves are made into bed sheets for fever 
patients; a sherbet made from the plant is 
given as a refrigerant in smallpox, &e. The 
rhizome, stalks, snd seeds are eaten by the 
Hindoos. A hbre derived from the stalk is used 
as a wick for lamps in Hindoo temples, the 
plant being considered sacred. Tho North 
American 1 minus eat the rhizomeaof AT. luteum. 

ne-lum bo, s. [Cingalese.) 

Bot. : The Hindu and Chinese lotus, Alum- 
inum «j*cio«um. (Xklumbium.) 

nom-, ncm a-, pref. [Gr. i^a (ncma) = a 
thread.! Resembling a thread. 

ncm-a-c3.il' tbus, s. [Pref. nan-, and Gr. 
a*a vOa (a CKintha) — a spine. ] 

Palaont. : A genus of fossil Plagiostomes 
from the Trias. (Gunther.) 

nem a chi -lus, s. [Pref. nem-, and Gr. 
*<»Ao« (cheilos) — a lip.) 

Ichthy. ; A genus of Cubitidina. No erectile 
aub-oi total spine; six barbels, none at tin: 
mandible ; dorsal tin opposite to the ventmla. 
Fifty species are known from Europe snd 
temperate Asia ; the species which extend into 
l ropical parts inhabit streams of high altitude. 
The British species X. barbatuhis is found 
all over Europe, except in Deumark and 
Scandinavia. 

No-moo -an, a. [Nf.mean.) 

tncm'-a-lmo, a. [Gr. ewia(nemd) = a thread; 
l connective, and Eng. suit'. -in/*.} 

Min. ; Having the form of threads ; fibrous. 

nSm'-a~lite, s. [Pref. nema and Or. A t<?o* 
(hthos) = a stone ; Gcr. nemulith.) 

Min. : A Ubrous variety of Brueite (q.v.). 

no mas to ma, s. [Pref. nema-, and Gr. 
aiofia (.i tonui)==. tho mouth.) 

Bot. : A synonym of Iridica. 

no ma stdm' I dro, «. pi. [Mod. Hat. ru- 
7Mi*t‘>in(a); Lat. fern. pi. tulj. sutf. -trio:.] 

Bot. : A family of Algals, order Ceramiacea?, 
sub order Cryptouemeic. 

ndm a-thc' gl um (pi. n6m a the -ci a), 

*. [Pref. nenux-, and Gr. Gijoj (thike) = a sac.) 

Bit. (PI): Warty excrescences on tho fruods 
of cerUon rose snored algic, producing tetr.i- 
spores, as in Phyllophora. 

nom a thul min' tho, 5. pi [Nematmel- 

MiNTiira.) 

nem a th6l min' thc^, s. pi. [Pref. ne- 
maf(op, mid Gr. «Aptcc (/« tmins), geult. HhpivOos 
( helminth w) = a worm.) 


Zool. : Round and Th read- w onus ; a elnvs 
of the type Vermes (q.v.). Nearly all are 
parasitic. They have cylindrical unjointed 
bodies marked, with rings, or are filiform, 
narrowed at eaeh eud, with papilhe or stylets 
on the anterior extremity. The sexes are 
separate. The class is divided into two 
orders, Acanthoceidialn and Ne mat o idea (q.v.). 

ncm-a-to-, pref. [Gr. yrj pa (n£mo), genit. 
yijnaro<: (nematos) = a thread.) [Nema*.] 

nem-g.-to 9 '-cr-a, s. pi. [Nemoceua.J 

ne-mat 6 £yBt, «. [Pref. mrmuto-, and Eng. 
cyst.) 

Zool (PI.): The same as Cnid.e (q.v.). 
ncm-a-to'-da, s. [Nematoidea.] 
nem'-a-tode, a. <fc a. [Nematcio.) 
nem'-a-toid, nem'-atode, a. A: a. [Nema- 

TOIUEA.J 

A- Asudj. : Pertaining to or resembling the 
Nematoidea ; threadlike. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the order 
Nematoidea. 

nem a-toid'-e-a, nem-a-to'-da, a. pi. 

I Pref! iwmat(o)-, * and Gr. «’6os (ados) = ap- 
pearaucc.) 

Zool.: Thread-worms. An order of Nema- 
thelminthes(q.v.), mostly parasitic. They have 
elongated rouuded bodies, usually tapering at 
one end, sometimes at both ; mm-segmcntcd, 
occasionally provided with setifonn spines or 
papillae. Organs of sense are not known to 
exist, though the pigmented spots cm some 
free Xematoids may have this character. 
They are for the most part dimeious. Schnei- 
der divides them into three groups according 
to their muscular system ; but Prof. Ilubrceht 
classes them as (1) Free- li v ing, separated byBas- 
tian into a distinct family Anguillulidse (q.v.); 
(2) Parasitic ; (a) undergoing development iu 
a single host,a8 is the ease with Tricocephalus 
ajfinis; (b) in the bodies of two distinct hosts, 
as is the case with Ollulanus tricusp is and 
Trichina spiralis: (3) Transitional ; (a) para- 
sitic in the larval state, free when adult, as 
are Gordius and Merniis ; (b) free in the larval 
state, parasitic when adult, aa are SLrongylus 
and many species of Asearis. 

t n^m-a-to-ncur'-a, s. pi. [Pref. nemato-, and 
Gr. vcvpoy (neuron) — a nerve.) 

Zool. : Oweu’s name for animals in which 
the nervous system is lilnmental, as in the 
star-lifih. Tlie group includes the Eehiuodcr- 
lnata, Rotifera, Coelelmintha. and Bryozoa. 
(Anat. Invert, (ed. 2nd), p. 15.) 

nc m3t'-6 -phbre, s. [Pref. nemato-, snd Gr. 
^opos (p/ioroa) = bearing ; (pherv) = to 

bear.) 

Zool (PI): Busk's name for tho cup-shapnl 
appendages on the polypary of certain of the 
PlumularidiE, filled with protoplasmic matter 
having the power of emitting amueboid pro- 
longations. Iluxley described themas , *clavatc 
organa" (PA if. Trans., 1349, p. 427), and com- 
pared tlieut with tho tentacles of Diphues 
(qv.). 

ncm-a-top tych-J-us, *. [Tref. nemato-, 
and Gr. nrv£ (ptuz), genit. nrv\6c (ptuchos) = 
a fold.) 

Pulo:ont. : A genus of Paliconiacidm from 
the Upper Talu-ozic rocks. 

Nc mau sa, s. [A fnnale name, from Ne- 
muusus, the ancient nnmc of Niaiues.) 

Astro n. : [Asteroid, 51]. 

Nc mc'-an, Ne-mto'-an, a. [See def.) Of 
or per Laming to Nemea, a city in Argolis, 
Greece. 

Ncmoan-gamcs, 5 . pi. 

Gr. Ant bp : Public games or festivals eele- 
bra teil at Nemea, most probably triennial ly. 
in tho Athenian month Boedromion (the 
modern August). The Argivcs were the judges 
nt these games, which comprised boxing and 
athletic contests, as well ns chariot races ; 
arid tho conquerors were crowned with olive. 

Nomcan Hon. *. A Hon which com- 
mitted great ravages In Greece, and was 
killed by Hercules. 

ncm c o bi i ctno, s. pi. [Mod. Ijit. nem- 
fot>i(ui); l^it. fein. pi. a»lj. suit. -ido'.J 


Entom. : A family of Butterflies, formerly 
made a sub-family of Eryemido:. The sul>- 
costal nervure of the fore-^ings divides into 
four branches instead of three. There are 
twelve genera and 145 species. 

t nem-e o bi-i-nce, a. pi. [Mod. I^it. ncm- 
fobi(us); l^t. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -inrr.) [Nem- 
eouiio^:.) 

ncm-e-o -bi us, s. [Gr. (nemos) = a 

grove, aud fiios (bios) ~ life.J 

^ Entom . ; Tlie typical genus of the family 
Nemeobiidre (q.v ). It has but one species, 
Xemrobius lucina, tlie Duke of Burgundy 
Fritdlary, local in the South of Eugland. Tlie 
wings (an inch across) brown, with rows of 
dull oraugo spots, under surface reddish- 
brown with black marginal dots, and two 
rows of whitish spots on hind wiugs. 

ncm-o oph -il-a, 5 . [Xkmophila.) 

Entom.: A gmius of Moths, family Chelo- 
nid;c. ScmeophUa planttiginis is the Wood 
Tiger-moth. The tore wings are black with 
white streaks and spots and a yelbiw margin ; 
the hind ones dull ytdlow with four or five 
black spots. Expansion of wings an inch and 
a half. Larva brown, feeding on tlie plantain. 
Flies over woods and heaths iu the afternoon. 

nc-mer' te-a, s. pi. [Lat., <fcc. nemert(cs); 
neut. pi. adj.* sutl". -m.) 

Zool.: A sub-division of worms, mostly 
marine, with ciliated skin, a retractile pro- 
boscis, and simple generative organs. They 
are ribbon-shaped animals, mure or less cylin- 
drical in section. There are no exterior 
appendages of any kind, and their colours 
are often bright aud varied. Formerly ar- 
ranged among Platelminthes, in the order 
Turbcllaria, and made a sub-order Xemertida, 
Ncmertina, or Rhynchocada. They are now 
made a phylum of Platelminthes with three 
sub-orders, Hoplo-, Schizo-, and Paheoncmcr- 
tea. (Pro/. Uubrccht, iu Encye. Brit., xvii. 320.) 

ne mcr'-tc an, nc-racr ti-an, a. & & 

[Nemektka.J 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the phylum Xemntea or the genua 
Nernertes. 

B. Assubst.: Any individual of the phylum 
Neiuertea, or the genus Nemcites. 

" Even tlio Xcmcrtmtu, thoi)K>> »o lowly crjpuiizod." 
— flurtffin ; Dacent uf Stun (cU Uud), p. C«i. 

nc-mcr-tcf, 5 . [Gr. Ni 7 ^eprj 7 ? (XcmsrUs) =: 
the Unerring, a nymph, tho daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. (Horn. : II xvin. 4d.)J 

Zool. : The typical genus of the phylum 
Nemcrtea, and the nub-order lloplonemertea. 
The body is more or less elongated, proboscis 
much diminished. Macintosh (Monograph oj 
Brit. Annelids, Ray Society, 1873-74), oniimc. 
rates three species. Xcuurtes gracilis, N. tuesii , 
and iY. carcinnphibt. 

t ne-mcr'-tid, s. [Nemeutida.) Any indi- 
vidual of the division Xemertida. 

t nc mcr' tid-a, t ncm cr-ti -nrt, s. pL 

[Lat. nemcrt(cs); neuL pi. adj. autf. -hid, -iua.) 
[Nkmehtea.) 

t no-mer'-tlnc, a. & 1 . [NEMcnTiDA.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sub-order Nemcrtina. INemehtea.) 

B. As subst. : Any Individual qf the sub- 
order Neinertina. 

Ncm' 0-8ts, ^ [Lat., from Gr. NVfiraiv (Xems- 
sis) = distribntiun, retribution, from 
(uraio) = t<3 distribute.) 

1. Gr.Antiy.: A Greek divinity, worshippeil 
as tin* goddess of vengeance. According to 
llrslod, she was the <1 mglilet of Night, and 

nestled the pioud and insnh ni with inflexible 
at red. Temples were eneteit to her honour, 
imt only In Greece, but throughout tin- Romsu 
Empire. 

2. Adron. : [Asteuoio, 12$). 

3. Retributive justice. 

nem lcli thys, t. |i’n f. nm-,*mlOr. 

(l< hthus) a tlsti.) 

Ichthy.: \ genus of M unennbe (q. v.) ; ex- 
ceedingly floiignte, band shaj>ed ; till taper- 
ing to » point, .laws priwluced Into a long 
slender bill, tho upper part formed by tho 
vomer und Interniaxiltnries. Two species only 
known, both fi«>ni the Atlantic, occurring at 
depths of from M*0 to 2,. 00 fathoms. 


boll, bS}; pcilt, JCvVI ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9 hln, ben^h ; go, cm; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, cylst. -irig, 
-clan, tlan = shan. -tloa, slon = shun ; -^lon, -jlon = zhiin. -clous, tlous, slous = sbus. -blc, -die, Ac. = b^l, d?!* 
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nem'-i-ne c6n-tra-di-gen'-tc,p/ir. [Lat.] 
No one saying No, or opposing. Usually 
abbreviated to nem. con. 

nem'-i-ne dis sen-ti-en'-te, phr. [Lat.] 

No one dissenting. 

ne-mo ~ bi-iis, s. [Gr. vif. 105 (nemos) = a 
grove, and /3 405 (6ios) = life.] 

Entom : A genus of crickets. Nemobius 
sulvestris, the Wood-cricket, a small species 
with the hind wings rudimentary, is rare and 
local in England, but more common in France. 

ae-mog'-cr-a, nem a-tog'-er-a, s. pi. 

[Pref. nemato-, and Gr. acpas [keros)— a horn.) 

Entom. : A tribe of dipterous insects, hav- 
ing the anteome usually of from ten to seven- 
teen joints, but sometimes only of six; 
thread-like or beaded, the palpi of four or 
live joints ; the cross-veins in the wings 
usually few or wanting, and the halteres 
uncovered. The larva is furnished witli a 
more or less distinct head, and gives origin to 
a free pupa. Their classification is not fixed. 
Some authors treat them as a single family, 
others divide them into from two to twelve 
families. Mr. Dallas makes seven fami- 
lies : Culicidae, Chironomida?, Tipnlida?, My- 
cetopliilidse, Cecidomyidae, Psycliodid;e, and 
Bibionidie. ’ {Cassell’s Nat. Hist., vi. 74-83.) 

f nem' o-glos sa'-ta, s. pi. [Gr. tnysa (nema) 
= a thread, and yhdxraa (glossa) = a tongue.] 
Entom. : The name sometimes given to the 
hyinenopterons sub-tribe of Apiarite, or Bees. 

ne-moph'-i-la, s. [Gr. I'tp.os (nemos) = a 
grove, aud ( philed ) = to love.] 

Hot.: A genus of Hydrophyllaceae, with 
iunutifid leaves and conspicuous flowers, 
everal North American species, chiefly from 
California, have been introduced into European 
gardens. The best known is Nemophila 1 n- 
signis , which has brilliant blue flowers with a 
white centre. It is prized in gardens as a 
border plant. 

* ne-moph 1 list, s. [Nemophila.] One who 
is fond of forests or forest scenery. 

*ne-m6ph' -il-y, s. [Nemophila.] Fondness 
for forests or lorest scenery ; a love of the 
woods. 

ne-mop'-tcr-a, s. [Gr. vepos (nemos) = a 
grove, and Tm'pov (pteron) = a wing.] 

Entom..: A genus of Megaloptera (q.v.). 
The hind wings are very long, each forming 
a kind of strap, growing broader at the 
extremity ; the fore wings are abnormally 
broad. Tbe speeies live in the warmer parts 
of the Old World, from Southern Europe to 
Australia. Nemaptera coa is from Turkey and 
the neighbouring parts of Asia and Africa. 
[Necrophilus.] 

•nem'-or-al, a. [Lat. ntmoralis, from nemus 
(genit. nemoris) = a grove.) Of or pertaining to 
a wood or grove. 

nem' orose, a. [Nemorous.] 

Bot.: Growing in groves. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

*nem-or-OUS, a. [Lat. ncmorosus, from 
nemus (genit. nemoris) = a grove.] Of or per- 
taining to a wood ; woody. 

"Paradise Itself was but a kind of nemoroiu temple, 
or sacred grove.”— Evelyn : syivu, bit. lv., § 4. 

*nemp'-ne, v.t. [A.S. nemnati = to name 
(q.v.).] To name, to calL 

"As much disdaining to be so mlsdempt. 

Or a warmonger to be basely nempt." 

Spenser: F. q., IIL x. 29. 

Hems, s. [Arab.] The Ichneumon (q.v.). 

ne miir'-a, $. [Gr. vrpxa (ncma)=a thread, 
and ovpd (onra) = a tail.] 

Entom.: A genus of Perlidae (q.v.). The 
larvae are naked, and live in the water. 
They go through the winter, aud become 
pupre in the spring. The adult lives only a 
few days, for its mouth is not suited for 
receiving food. The larva has two long caudal 
hairs which it loses on arriving at the adult 
state. 

'ne m-a, ^nae'-ni-a, «. [Lat.] A funeral 

song ; ah elegy. 

Hen u-phar, s. [Pers. not far, nUoiifer.] 
Bot.: Xymphcca alba. [Nymph.ca.] 

ne-o-, pref [Gr. peo? (neos)= new.] A prefix 


much used in scientific terms, with the force 
or meaning of new, reeent, or fresh. 

ne-6-arc-tlc, a. [Nearctic.] 

ne-6-ba-lse -na^ «. [Pref. ne o-, and Lat. 
bahend (q.v.).] * 

Zool. : A genus of Mystacoceti, with a sin- 
gle rare apeeies, Ncobalwna marginata , tbe 
smallest of the Whalebone Whales, from the 
Australian and New Zealand seas. It is not 
more than twenty feet in length. The baleen 
is very long, slender, elastic, and white. 

ne-6-chan -na, s. [Pref. neo- f and Gr. 
(channe) = a kind of sea-fish.] 

Ichthy. : A genus ofGalaxiidae. Dr. Gunther 
considers it a degraded form of the typical 
genus Galaxias, from which it differs by the 
absence of ventral fins. It has been found 
only in burrows, which it excavates in clay 
or dried mud at a distance from the water. 

t Ne-6-chris -ti-an (or tlan as tyan), a. & 

s. [Pref. neo-, and* Eng., Ac. Christian.] 

A. Asadj.: Of or belonging to new Chris- 
tianity or rationalism. 

B. As subst. ; One who seeks to reconstruct 
Christianity on a rationalistic basis ; a ration- 
alist. 

t Ne-d-chris-ti-an'-i-ty, s. [Pref. neo -, and 

Eng. Christianity .] New Christianity, ration- 
alism, or its results when applied to the 
Bible and to Christian doctrine. 

ne-o-chrys'-o-llte, <. [Pref. neo-, and Eng., 
Ac. chrysolite.] 

Min. : A variety of chrysolite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in small, black, crystalline plates. It 
contains a considerable amount of manganese. 
Found at Vesuvius in cavities of the lava of 
the year 1631. 

Ne-6-cd - mi-an, a. & s. [From Lat. Neoco- 
mium = Nenfeliatel.) 

A, Asadj.: Of or belonging to Neufchatel, 
or the rocks there typically represented. [B.] 

B. .4 s substantive: 

Geol. : A continental name for the Lower 
Greensand formation, the inferior part of the 
Cretaceous system. Lyell divides it into 
Upper, Middle, aud Lcvver Neocomian ; the 
Upper contains the Folkestone and Hythe 
beds of the south-east of England with the 
Kentish rag intercalated, the whole less than 
three hundred feat thick. Beneath this is the 
Atherfleld clay, gray in colour, of great thick- 
ness at Atherfield, in the Isle of Wight. Part 
of the Speeton clay, several hundred feet thick, 
is also Neocomian. Under the Middle divi- 
sion are ranked the Weald clay, the Middle 
Speeton, and Tealby beds. Tealby is a vil- 
lage in Lincolnshire. The Lower Neocomian 
contains the Hastings sand, passing into Pnr- 
beck beds of the Jurassic series, and the lower 
Speeton clay, the latter two hundred feet 
thick. Remains of Plesiosaurus and Teleo- 
saurus have been found in the Upper Speeton 
clay and Pecten cinctus, various Ammonites, 
Ac., in other beds. The lower Neocomian 
is homotaxic with the yellow .sandstone of 
Neufchatel. 

ne-6-cog' mic, a. (Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
cosmic.] Pertaining to the present condition 
and laws of the universe; specif., spplied to 
the races of historic man. (Annandale.) 

* ne-oc'-ra-gy, #. (Gr. peo? (veos) = new, and 
Kparew (krated) = to govern.] Government by 
new or unused hands ; upstart authority. 

ned-cri-noi -de-a* s. pi. [Pref. neo-, and 

Mod. Lat. crinoided (q.v.).] 

Zool. : In soma recent classifications an 
order of Crinoidea, which is then made a class. 

ne-oc'-tese, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. kttjo-i? 
(ktesis) = acquisition ; Ger. neoktes.] 

Min. : The same as Scorodite (q.v.). 

ne d-gy'-an-ite, s. [Pref. neo-, and Eng., Ac. 
cyanite ; Ital. ncocia no.] 

jl/in. ; A mineral occurring in extremely 
minute tabular crystals, as a sublimation pro- 
duct, in the fumaroles of Vesuvius. Crystal- 
lization, monoclinic. Colour, blue. Supposed, 
from preliminary experiments, to be an anhy- 
drous silicate of copper. 

* ne od a-mode, s. (Gr. veo&ap.u}&r}s (ne- 
odamddes), from reos (it fos) = new, and firjpciicJr)? 


(demodes) = pertaining to the people, popular: 
5rjp.o? (demos) — the people, and etfios (eidos) = 
appearance ; Fr. n&odamode.] 

Gr. Antiq.: A person recently admitted to 
the rights of citizenship. 

ne-6-gffl -a, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. yala ( gaia ), 
poet, for y *} (ge) = the earth.] 

Zool. £ Geog. : A division of the earth for 
zoological purposes by Mr. Sclater ; it includes 
his Nearetie and Neotropical regions. (Baf* 
lace: Geog. Dist. Anim., i. 66.) 

* ne-Og -a-mist, s. [Gr. veoyapLos (neogamos) 
= newly married : pref. neo-, and yaput (gamo) 
— to marry; Fr. neogame.] A person recently 
married. 

ne'-o-gen, s. [Neocene.] 

Chem. : A name given to an alloy resembling 
silver. It consists of copper, zine, nickel, 
and tin. 

ne'-o-gene, o. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. yevvdu 

(gennao) — to produce.] 

Geol. : A term used by eome continental 
geologists to deuote the Pliocene and Miocena 
Tertiaries, in contradistinction to the older 
strata of the Eocene. (Page.) 

* ne-og'-ra-ph^, a. [Pref neo-, and Gr. 
ypd<boi (grapho)= to write.] A uew system of 
writing. 

ne-o-lat'-in, a. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. Latin.] 

1. New Latin. A term applied to the Ro- 
mance languages, as having sprung directly 
from the Latin. 

2. Latin, as written by modern authors. 

ne-o-lim'-u-lus, s. [Pref. neo-, and Lat 
limulus (q.v.).] 

PaUeont. : A genus of Xiphosura, from the 
Upper Silurian. The head shield resemblea 
that of the reeent Limulus, and the divisional 
line crossing the head apparently corresponds 
with the facial suture of the Trilobites. There 
was probably a long spinifonn telson. The 
aole species, Neolimulus falcatus, has been de- 
scribed by Dr. II. Woodward. 

ne’-6-lite, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. Atdos (lithos) 

= stone ; Ger. neolith.] 

Min. : A green mineral oeeurring in stellate 
groups of silky fibres, and massive. Hardness, 
1 to 2 ; sp. gr. 2 '77. Appears to be a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and magnesia, with some 
protoxide of iron. Found in cavities in basalt, 
at Eisenach, Germany, at Areudal, Norway, 
and other places. 

ne-o-lith'-ic, a. [Neolite.] 

Anthrop. : A term applied by Sir John Lub- 
bock to the seeond of the four epochs into 
which he divided Prehistoric Archeology. 

"The later or polished Stone Age ; a period charac- 
terised by beautiful weapons aud instruments made of 
flint aud other kinds of stoue, in which, however, ws 
And no tract, of tbe knowledge of any metal excepting 
gold, which seems to have been sometimes used for 
ornaments. This we may call the Seolithic period."— 
Lubbock: Prehistoric Time* (1878), p. a 

no-o-lo’-gi-an, a. & s. [Eng. neolog(y) ; -an.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to neology; 
neological. 

B. As safest .* The same as Neologist (q.v.). 

*• W« must take heed not to do as the neologians havs 
done.”— TregeUet : Heads of Hebrew Grammar, p. 7. 

ne-o-lo'-gi-an-i^m, s. [Eng. neologian ; 
-ism.] The same as Neologism (q.v.). 

* ne-o-log^ic, * ne-o-log'-ic-al.a. [Eng. 

neolog(y); -;c, -zcat] Of or pertaining to 
neology ; employing new words. 

■' A genteel neological dictionary containing those 
polite, though perhaps not strictly grammatical word* 
and phrases, commonly used, and sometimes under- 
stood, by the beau monde.”— Chest erfield, : The World, 
No. 32. 

t ne-o-log'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. neological ; 
-fy.] In a neolo'gical manner. 

ne ol o gism, s. [Eng. ucofog(y) ; -ism ] 

1. A new word or phrase ; a new nsw of a 
word or phrase. 

2. The use of new words, or of old words in 

new senses. 

” Kept pure of Balzac and neologism." 

E. B. Drowning. 

3. New doctrines. [Rationalism.] 

ne-ol-o-gist, s. [Eng. neolort(y); -fat] 

1. One who coins or introduces new word* 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, oe = e ; ey - a ; qu = kw. 
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or phrases, or who uses old words in new 

senses. 

2. One who introduces innovations in doc- 
trine, especially in theology. [Rationalist.] 

• ne-ol-o-gist'-Ic, * nc ol-o-gtat'-Ic-al, 

a. [Eng. neologist ; -ic, - ical .] Pertaining or 
relating to neology ; neologieaL 

* no ol 6 gl-za tion, s. [Eng. neologise) ; 
-arion. 1 The actor habit of neologizing; ne- 
ologism. 

neol-o-glze, v.i, [Eng. neolog(y); -ise.) 

1. To introduce new words or phrases; to 
use old words in new senses. 

2. To introduce new theological doctrines ; 
to introduce or adopt rationalistic views in 
theology. 

He ol-6-gtf, s. [Pref. neo-, and Or. Aoyoc 

{logos) — a word ; Fr. neolog ie.) 

1. The introduction or use of new words or 
phrases, or of old words in new seusea ; ne- 
ologism. 

” .Yeologv ought uot tobt pursued for its own *ake. 
but only when the extent terms of the iniigunge are 
defective.*'— Tuy lor: Monthly Review, vote., p. us. 

2. Rationalistic views in theology. 

• ne-d-me' m a, s. [Gr, peofiTjma (neonwiriu), 
from vio<: (ncoi) = new, and priv (men)— a 
month.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The time of new moon ; the 
beginning of the month. 

2. Gr. Antiq. : A festival observed by the 
Greeks at the beginning of every lunar month 
in honour of all the gods, especially of Apollo, 
thence called Ncopqi’oc, as the author of 
light, and the luminary from which all time 
receives its distinctions and divisions. 

no-o- mor-pha, s. [PreT. neo-, and Gr. pop<f>rj 
(morphe) — form.] 

Or nit h. : Huia, the New Zealand Wood-crow, 
the lleterolocha of Cahanis. According to 
Bullcr, a gunna of Upupidie, placed by 
some authors with tbs Corvidre. Firat dc- 
acrilied by Gould, who mistook the male 
and female for distioct species, owing to their 
ditferently-sbaped bills, and named tbe former 
Neomorpha aentirostris and tbe latter X, cras- 
nrostris. It is now known as jV. Gouldii. 
Plumage black, with green metallic gloss, 
broad terminal band of white on tail; bill 
Ivory-white to dark-gray at base; wattles 
large, ronoded, and rich orange-colour ; tarsi 
and toea bluish-gray ; claws light horn- 
colour. ( Bullcr : Birds of yew Zealand.) 

* ne'-o-ni$m, s. [Or. iVo « (neos) = new ; 
Eng. aufl. -ism.] A new word, phrase, or 
Idiom ; a neologism. 

• ne o-no' ml-an, s. & a. [Prer. neo-, and 
Gr. »«op.«K ( nomos ) = a law ; Fr. nionomien.] 

A, As subst . : One who advocates or sup- 
ports new laws ; apecif. (aee extract). 

** On® that awrt* the Old Law U aboIt»h?<l, anU 
therein U a eaperlative Antluomtaii. but pleads fir a 
New Law, and Justification hv the work# of it, nnd 
then-fore i# aneonomhin."— /. Cnauncy; .VeonomianUm 
Unmasked (Kp. Ded f 

B. /Is ad}. : Pertaining or relating to Ue 
Neonomians. 

no-o no' ml-an-^m, a. [Eng. neonomian ; 
-w»,] The doctrines or tenets of the Neono- 
miana. 

* no 6 phl-lSs'-o-phcr, *. [Pref. neo-, and 
Eng. philosopher (q.v.).] A new philosopher ; 
one who holds or advances new principles of 
philosophy. 

no' 6 phron, s. [Or. e*o<f>pw v ( neophrdn ), as 
adj. = childish in spirit; aa anbat., often as a 
proj*er name.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Yulturldne, sub-family 
Vulturina*. Neophron pcrcnnptems istho Egyp- 
tian Vulture (q.v.), Pharaoh a Hen, or Pha- 
raoh’s Chioken; N. ginginianus is the Indian 
Scavenger Vulture, and N. pilrntus, widely 
distributed in Africa, the Plicated Vulture. 

no 6 pliyto, • no o phtto, s. A a. [Eat. 
neophytns , from Gr. rro-livro? ( nrophutos ) = 
newly planted : *ro« (rcos) = new, and 
( phutos ) = grown ; </>u« (pftnd) = to grow ; Fr. 
ntophytr.; Ital. A Sp. nmjlto.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Uniguage : 

1, A novice; one newly admitted to the 
order of the priesthood. 


2. A tyro, a beginner, a novice. 

“There aland* a neophyte glaziia.' of hi* foe©; 

lien Jotuon : Cynthia s Rewels. 11L 4. 

IL Church Hist. : A term applied in the 
primitive Chnrch to the newly-baptised. They 
wore white garments at their baptism, and 
for eight days after. The Council of Nice 
(a.d. 325) ordered that neophytes should not 
be admitted to holy orders till their constancy 
had been in some measure proved. The term 
is still used by Roman missionaries for their 
converts Irom the heathen. A special use 
of the word was lo denote one who, not 
having passed through the inferior grades, 
was, in view of 1 Tim. iii. 6, considered canoni- 
cally unfit to be consecrated bishop. 

“Those whom he call* neophyte*, that 1*. newly 
drifted into Christianity,"— llacon : Union of Law*. 

B. As ad}, : Newly entered upon or ad- 
mitted into some state ; novice. 

" It is with your young grammatical courtier, os with 
your neophyte player."— Hen Jontou : Cynthia’s Repels, 
>li. 4. 

no - 6 p las e, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. ;rAa<n« 
(jdtisis) safari nation.] 

Min. ; The same as Botryooen (q.v.). 

n<Lo pl&s’-tic, a. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
7>/a$ric(q.v.).J Newly formed; sjiecif., applied 
to the matter which fills up a wound. 

ne-6-pla ton'-ic, a. [Pref. n*o-, and Eng. 
platonic (q.v.).l Of or pertaining to the Neo- 
platonists or their doctrines. 

“The A 'eoplatonic conception of the action of the 
Deity on the world fand of the essence and origin of 
matter, can only be explained by reference to tbe 
dyuamic pantheism of the btoo."— Encye. lirit. (etL 
9th), xvii. 3X1. 

Ne o-pla-to ni'-cian,5. [Eng. neoplatonic; 
- ian .] The same as Neoplatonist (q.v.). 

Ne-d-pla'-ton-i^m, s. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. 

Ptofontm.] 

Hist. £ Philos. ; The name given to an im- 
portant movement in the Alexandrian school. 
G. H. Lewes says that their originality con- 
sisted in having employed tlie Platonic Dia- 
lectics as a guide to Mysticism and Pantheism ; 
in having connected the doctrine of the East 
with the dialectics of the Greeks ; in having 
made Reason the justification of faith ; and 
lie concludes that 41 by their Dialectics they 
were Platonists ; by their theory oT the 
Trinity they were Mystics; by their prin- 
ciple of Emanation they were Pantheists.” 
Neoplatonism passed through three periods : 
(1) that of Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus, 
in the third century [Ammonias, (2)] ; (2) 
that oT Porphyry and lamblichus, in the 
fourth century ; and (3) that of Proclns (412- 
483). Under Justinian (4S3-565) the Alexan- 
drian school became extinct. 

“With the exception of Epicurean lent, which wm 
always treated as the mortal enemy of ycoplntonism, 
there is no outstanding earlier system which did not 
contribute munethliip to the new phiioeophy."— Encye. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xvii. M3. 

Ne o pla' ton 1st, 8. [Tref. neo-, and Eng. 
Platonist (q.v.). 1 A member of the Alex- 
andrian school, holding Neoplatonic views. 

“The ancient religions of the Ka*t had a j»ecullar 
interest for the yeopUitonistS— Rncyc- Brit. (©d. »th). 
xvii. 3.13. 

ne' o pits, ». [Pref. neo-, and Gr. ttowc (pous) 
— a foot. ] 

Ornith. : Kite - Eagle, an aberrant genus of 
Aquilimc, with a single species, Xeopus nuilay- 
ensis. Geographical range, India and Ceylon 
to Biinuah, Java, Celelcs, and Termite, The 
talons are longer and slenderer in proportion 
than in any known eagle. It is about thirty 
inches long, plumage black, witli indistinct 
bars of ashy-gray on the tail. 

* no 6 ra'-ma, s. [Ionic Gr. 1070c (nfos) = a 
dwelling, nnd 6pnpa(hnramn) = a view.} A pan- 
orama representing the interior of a large build- 
ing, in which the spectator appears to be placed. 

no-d-rln-op’ sis, s. [First element doubt- 
ful ; Gr. oi/nc (apsis) = appearance. 

Pal/ront. : A genus of fnHsil Butterflies. A>o- 
rt a ops 13 sepnlta, of t lie family Jjatyridic, is from 
the .Sandstonea of Aix-hi-Chnpellc. 

nc 6 KSr’-ic, * no 6-tcr ick, a. St s. [Eat. 

nrotrrirus, from Gr. rru>7*p(*<K (ner/feri/,o*r) = 
novel, from i’*<.>rcpov (nroferos), comp, td i*»o« 
(«rm)= new ; Fr. neoferique.] 

A. Asad}. : Now, ninderu ; of recent origin. 

■* Aimilitf ntjr »te if-rlc vrrl«. th«»sn In <x« are cxccd- 
I«ur1y iiumoruu*. Fax^iwird Halt: Modern RnjUth, 
p. rvf 


* B. As subst.: Oue belonging to modern 
times ; a modern. 

“Symptom?* which all tbe nenterieJts repeat al 
Diodes. — Burton : A nat. Melancholy, p. ?)0. 

* nd-o-tcr'-ic-al, a. [Eng. n/oferic; -ax.l 
The same as Neoteric, A. (q.v.). 

t nc-ot - cr ism, *. [Gr. ^cwrepos (neoteros), 
comp, of I'focVicoO = ne' v * Eng. sntf. -ism.] 

1. The introduction or use of a new word o» 
phrase ; neology. 

“ yeoterirm. wlmther In wonls or itylc. may casib 
become nauaeAUng." — f’Uiedward Hall : Modem Lvj 
lUh, p. 1S'J. 

2. A new word or phrase introduced Into s 
languago ; a neologism. 

" As contributor)' the production of neoferimu. 
•omo exprcuiona lay down their old *en*e* altoirether. 
and acquire new on e&.“—Fi/iedward Ball; Modern 
Rnylish. p. 1«C. 

t no ot-er-ist, s. [NKOTEmaM.] One who 
neotenzes ; one who uses or introduces new 
words or phrases ; a neologist. 

"Auioiik writer* of the first cliuw. none are wild 
neoteruU. '—Filzed ward Rail; Modern English, p. !»’ 

t no ot-cr-lSt ic, a. [Eng. neoterist ; -fc.] 
Of or pertaining to neoterizing or ueoterisins. 

t no ot'-er-Ize, v.f. [Neoteruim] To use 
or introduce new words or phrases ; to neolo 
gize ; to coin new words or phrases. 

“ Popularity . . . Is no guarantee of *kill In weoferfa 
iny."—FiUedward Ball ; Modern English, p. 193. 

ne o tin e-a, s. [Originally fineo ,* but 
as there was a moth genus of that name, neo- 
was prefixed for distinction’s sake.] 

Bot. : A genus or Orchids, tribe Opbrese. 
The flowers are small, the lateral sepals and 
petals forming a hood ; lip three-lobed. spm 
minute, the pollen masses four ; generally 
with spotted leaves. Neotinea intacta has i 
pink or purplish corolla, the sepals darker 
and is found on limestone pastures in Gallo 
way. Called also Aceras srcuadi/tora. 

ne-ot'-d kite, S. [Gr. i'itotoko* ( neotokos ) = 
new-born, or of recent origin ; Ger. neotokil.) 

Min. : An atnor)dious mineral resulting fron 
the alteration of rhodonite (q.v.). Hardness 
3 to 4 ; sp, gr. 2 04 to 2‘8; lustre, dull, m 
feebly snbmctallic ; colour and streak, black, 
to various shades of dark-brown ; opaque 
Dana includes under this name Stratopeite and 
Wittingite (q.v.), as being likewise alteration 
products, to neither of which can chemical 
formulae be assigned. They appear to consist 
of hydrated silicates of proto- and sesqui- 
oxides of manganese, proto- and sesnnioxides 
nf iron, magnesia, some alumina, ana impuri- 
ties. Found associated with rhodonite at 
various localities in Finland and Sweden. 

ne ot'-o-ma, *. [Gr. viu> (neo) = to swim, 
and to/ult) (tome) = a cutting.] 

Zool. : A North American genus of Murine, 
group Sigmodontcs. The teeth resemble those 
of the Voles. Four ajiccies are known, about 
the size of Mus decumanus. Xeotoma cinerea 
lias a bushy, sqnirrel-like tail ; the tails or the 
other species rat likc. 

nc ot'-ra-gus, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. tpdyox 

(tragos) a goat.] 

ZooL: An African genus of AntUopldne. 
Three specimens are known : Neotrogus Salti- 
n nus, N. Kirhii, and A T . danuirensis. (Proa 
Zool. Soc., 1SS0, pp. 17-22.) 

no o-trop' ic at n. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
tropical (q.v.).] * Belonging to or characteristic 
of the zoological region so called. 

neotropical region, *. 

Zool. : Dr. Sclnter’s mime for a zoological 
region. embracing South America, the Ant illes, 
ami tropical North America. It possesses 
more peculiar families of vertebrates ano' 
genera of bin Is than any other region. Neithoi 
i’ri if. Huxley’s suggested alteration Anxtm 
Columbia, nor Dr Selater’s new term l>nn 
drogtea, appears to be nn im]>mvcuient. (H'cif* 
luce: Oag. Dist. Animats, 1. 7l>.) 

no dt' tiS-ro, s. pi. (Mod. Uit. nro/f(l<0 ; l^at, 
fern. pi. a« 1J. sull. -etr\ 1 

Pot. : A tribe of Orchids, hnvli g one anther, 
which is denial, the |h>11i*ii powdery, granu- 
lar, or scctile. 

n6 6t'-tl (4, *. [Attic Gr. veoTTta (neofffo) r 
ft bird’s liest : so culled from the intarwuvei 
fibres of the root*.) 


boil, ; p6Ht, J<SIV 1 ; oat, 9CU, chorus, 9hin. bon<?h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, (19 ; expoot, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -fion, -§ion = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bgl, d^L 
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neottious— nephrodie® 


Botany T 

* 1. Lady's tresses ; the same as Spihanthes 
(q. v.). ( Hooker £ Amott.) 

2. Bird's Nest, a genus of Orchids, family 
Listerida?, reduced by Sir Joseph Hooker to a 
suh-genus of Listera. The species Listera 
(Neottia) Nidus-avis, the Bird's Nest Orchis, 

Is a brown, leafless root parasite ; the stem 
has sheathing scales, tbe raceme is lax- 
flowered, the corolla grayish-brown, the lip 
concave at the base, the terminal lobes divari- 
cate. Found in dark woods, especially of 
beech, in Britain, also in continental Europe 
and Western Siberia. 

t ne-6t'-tl-OUS, a. [Mod. Lat. neottia) ; Eng. 
suit', -ous. ] 

Bot. : Resembling Neottia ; having a root 
like a bird's nest. 

“That [genus] which contains the Nldm-avis. the 
only one having the neottious root ." — Hooker & Amott: 
Bnt. Flora (eU. Uhl. p. 420. 

fle -6 type, s. [Pref. neo*, and Eng. type ; Ger. 
neotyp.) 

Min . : A variety of calotte containing some 
carbonate of baryta. Found in ihombohe- 
drons in Cumberland. 

't ne-o-ze'-Ic, a. (Pref. neo- ; Gr. gJri (soe) = 
life, and Eng. adj. sulT. -ic.] 

Geol. Palaont. : One of two divisions pro- 
posed by the late Prof. E. Forbes for past 
geological time and fossiliferons strata; it 
ranges from the commencement of the Trias 
up to the existing order of things, embracing 
the Mesozoic and Cainozoic epochs. He con- 
tended that, while there was a wide difference 
between Palaeozoic and Mesozoic fossils, there 
was no essential difference between Mesozoic 
and Cainozoic fossils, and that it would be 
more philosophical to divide the whole lapse 
Jf geological time into two great epochs. 
[Paleozoic.] 

•• Both the tuvla-ozoic find the after— I must coin a 
word — neozoic mollusc*."— Pro/. E. Forbes, in </uar. 
Joum. OeoU Soc.. voL x., p. Uxix. 

nep, s. [A contract, of nepeta.] A plant of 
the genus Nepeta (q.v.) ; catmint. 

“ The cat to her nep, the goat to hU hemlock."— 
Ua r l ' Select Thoughts, 5 51 

«[ Wild Nep is Bryonia dioica. 

He -pa, s. [Lat. = a scorpion.] 

Entom. : Water-scorpion ; the typical genus 
of the family Nepida? (q.v.), with mie species, 
Nepa cinerea, the Common Water-scorpion, 
abundant in the fresh waters of Europe. It 
is about an ineb long, elliptical, yellowish- 
gray, with red on the abdomen. It preys on 
aquatic insects, and its hite is painful to inan. 

No paul', s. [See def. ] The name of a district 
in Northern Hindustan. 

Nepaul-barley, s. 

Bot. £ Hort. : Hordeum ccdt.de, var. trifur- 
catum. It comes to maturity earlier than 
common barley. 

Nepaul -paper, s. A strong, unsized 
paper made in Nepanl from the pulverized 
bark of the Daphne papyracea. Made many 
yards square. 

Nep-aul-C|e\ a. & s. [Eng. Nepanl ; - ese .] 

A- As adj. : Of or pertaining to Nepaul or 
Its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : An inhabitant, or the inhabit- 
ants of Nepaul. 

Bepe, s. [North American Indian.] A square 
piece of blanket wrapped by the American 
Indians about the foot and ankle before 
putting on the moccasin. 

ne'-penth, s. [Nepenthes.] 

Bot. (PL): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Nepenthaceee (q.v.), 

He-pcn tha 9e-te, s. pi. [Eng., kc. ne- 
penthe) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ru-cce.] 

Bot. : Nepenths ; an order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Euphorbiales(?). It consists of 
herbs or half-shrubby plants, with leaves 
slightly sheathing at the base, dilated into a 
pitcher at the end, articulated with a lid-like 
lamina. Wood without concentric zones, but 
with abundant spiral vessels. Racemes dense, 
terminal, many-flowered. Flowers dioecious. 
Sepals four, inferior. Stamens cohering into 
a column, with about flfteen anthers. Fruit 
capsular, four-celled, four* valved, the dissepi- 
ments from the middle of the valves, and 


having the minute seeds, which are numerous, 
adherent. Known genus one ; species six (?), 
from awamps, in India and China. ( Lindley .) 


*ne-pen'-the, *ne-pen'-thes, a [Gr. 
Ki 7 n-€i/ 0 e? ( nepenthes ) ; neut. sing, of lojTrci-flrj? 
(nepenthes) = free from sorrow: vg (nc), nega- 
tive prefix, and nev&os ( penthos ) = grief, 


suffering.] 

I. Literally : 

1. A kind of drug or potion supposed to 
have the property or quality of driving away 
all sorrow and misfortunes. 

“ Not that nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-horu Helena. 

Is of such power." Milton • Comus, 675. 

2. Any draught or drug capable of removing 
pain or care. 

* II. Fig. : Anything which removes pain or 
care, or renders one insensible to them. 


*’ Lolled with the sweet nepenthe of a court." 

Pope : Epil. to Satires, L *8. 


ne pen -thef, 5- [Nepenthe.] 

1/ Ord. Lang. : The same as Nepenthe (q.v.). 
2. Bot. : The only known genus of the order 
Nepenthaeere. Character, that of the order. Ne- 
penthes distillatoria is the Pitcher- plant (q.v.). 


nc-pc' ta, s. [Lat. = the wild mint (Mentha 
silreslris), or the balm, Melissa altissima.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the inenthaceous 
tribe Xepete?e. The calyx is fifteen -ribbed ; 
t lie two posterior, i.e., upper, stamens the 
longer ; the upper lip of the corolla straight, 
emarginate, or bifid. About 110 species are 
known, from North Africa and the temperate 
parts of Europe. Two are British : Nejycta 
c « taria (Catmint) and N. Glechoma or Glechonia 
hederacea (Ground Ivy) (q.v.). N. ciliaris is 
given in India in sherbet for fever and cough. 
N. rude rails is supposed to be a cardiac tonic* 


Bot. : A genus of Sapindacesr, tribe Sapin- 
dea?. They have ‘ generally pinnate leaves, 
flowers in panicles, and round or ovate werted 
or prickly fruit. Nephelium Litchi is the Lit- 
chi, N. Longa num y the Longan, and N. lappa- 
ceum the Ranibutan or Ramboostan (q.v.). 

neph'-e-loid, a- [Gr. vefyiEg (nephele) — a 
cloud, and etios (cidos) = appearance, form.1 
Med. : Clouded ; a term applied to cloudy 
wine. 

nephew (as nev-u), * nev-eu, 'nev-cw, 

' neph-ewe, ’nev-ewe, 3. [Fr. nr-m ; 
from Lat. nejxitcn i, acc. of nepos = (1) a grand- 
son, (2) a nephew ; A.S. nt-fu — a nephew ; 
Sansc. napat = a grandson ; O. H. Ger. ntfo, 
nevo; Ger. neffe.] 

* 1. A grandson, a grandchild. 

" Their nepAeic*. to wit. the children of their non* 
and daughters.'— P Holland: Plutarch; Moruls , p Vi*. 

% See also 1 Tim. v. 4 (R.V.). 

2. The son of a brother or sister. 

"The uncle is certainly nearer of kin to the common 
stock by one degree than the nephew. "—Bluckstone : 
Comment., hk. ii., ch. 14. 

% By the civil law a nephew is in the third 
degree of consanguinity, but by the canon 
law he is in the second. 

* 3. A cousin. 

“ Henry the Fourth deposed hia nef hew Richard- “ 

M tkesp. : 1 Henry Vi. iL 6. 

neph '-o-scope, s. (Gr. (nephos) = a 

cloud, and a*co7r«'o> (skopeo) — to look at.] 
Physics: An instrument for measuring the 
velocity of clouds, invented by Karl Braun, 
and made public in ISOS. 

ne-phral'-gi-a, s. [Gr. (nephros) = 

the kidney, and aAyos (algos) = paiu ; Fr. 
ntphralgie.] 

Med. : Pain or disease in tbe kidneys. 


ne-pe tc se, s. pi. [Lat. nepet(a) ; fern. pi. 
adj. sutf. -etc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Labiatae, type Nepeta. 


ne-pe' ti-dre, *. pi- [Lat. ncpet(a) ; fern. pi. 
adj. sutf. -Ulo\] 

Bot.: A family of Labiate plants, tribe 
Oeimeae. Type Lavendula (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


no'-phal-Ism, s. [Gr. (ncphalis- 

mos) =* soberness, discretion ; vr)<i>a\i (ne- 
phaliso) = to purify by a libation wit liout 
wine ; »^<J)aAiov (nephalids) = sober, temperate, 
abstinent (lit. & fig ), t Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. ii. 2 ; 

(nepho) — to be sober.] The name given 
by Prof. James Miller of Edinburgh to total 
abstinence. 


t ne’-phal-ist, s. [Nephalism.] One who 
advocates or practises nephalism. 


neph -e-line, neph'-e-lite, a. [Gr. 

(uephde) = a cloud; suff. -ine, -ite ; llal. 
nefdina. The name has reference to the fact 
tbat the mineral becomes cloudy wheu im- 
mersed in strong acids.] 

Min. : A mineral species included by Dana 
in his unisilicate sub-division of anhydrous 
silicates. Crystallization, hexagonal, usually 
occurring in six- or twelve-sided prisms, with 
plane or modified summits. Principal cleav- 
age, parallel to the planes of the hexagonal 
prism. Hardness, 5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 2‘5 to 2'65 ; 
lustre, vitreous to greasy ; colour, white to 
yellowish ; when massive, frequently bluish- 
gray, dark-green, brownish to brick-red; 
transparent to opaque. Compos. : silica, 44'52; 
alumina, 33 - 7 ; soda, IG'0; potash. 5*2=100, 
represented bvthe formula 2(3NaO,3KO)3SiO>> 
-f 3(2Al...O 3 ,3Si0 2 ) + 3SiOo. Occurs in very 
fine crystals in cavities of the volcanic bombs 
in the agglomerates of Monte Soiuma, Vesu- 
vius, and as a constituent of many doleritcs, 
syenites, k<u 
nepheline-basalt, s. 

Petrol : A crystalline granular admixture 
of nepheline, augite, and magnetite, with 
more or less of olivine, and, as accessory 
minerals, apatite, sphene, hauyne, tnelilite, 
and garnet. Found at Katzenbuckel in the 
Odenwalil, &c. Called also Nephelinite (q.v.). 

ne-phe-lin -ite, s. [Eng. ncphelin(e) (q.v.); 
and sutf. -ite (Min.) ] [Nepheline-basalt.! 


neph'-e-llte, s. [Nepheline.] 

ne-phe'-li-um, s. [Lat. = burdock ; from 
Gr. (nephelion) = a cloud -like spot ; 

from Ke<J> cAtj (nepheli) = a cloud.] 


ne -phrite, s. [Or. pe^>pd? (nephros) = a kid- 
ney; sufi'. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Jade, Jadeitb, and 
Saussuhite (q.v.). 

ne-phrit'-ie, ’ne phrit-ick, a . ks. [Gr. 

ve6ptruc6? (nephritikos) = pertaining to tilt 
kidneys; v«j>p6s (nephros) = a kidney; Ir* 
nephretique ; ItaL & !?p. nefritico.) 

A, As adjective: 

\. Of or pertaining to the kidneys or organs 
of urine. 

•• yeph rifle pain?, nervous colics and obstructions." 
—Berkeley •* Siris, § 6i. 

2. Sutfering from disease of the kidneys. 

** The diet of nephritic j ersons ought to be oPPO* U 
to the alkalescent nature of the salte In their blood. 

— A r but h not : On Hi ft. 

3. Relieving disorders of the kidneys : as, 
nephritic medicines. 

B. ^3 subst. : A medicine intended or 
having the power to relieve or remove diseases 
of the kidneys, particularly gravel or stone in 
the bladder. 

nephritic-colic, s. The severe pain ac- 
companying the passage of a calculus from 
the kidney to the bladder, 
nephritic-retinitis, s. 

Pathol.: Inflammation of the retina of the 
eye attendant ou nephritis, 
nephritic-stone, s. [Nephrite.] 
nephritic wood, s. 

Bot. £ Pharm. : The wood of Moringa pterg- 
gosperma, a decoction of which has been given 
in diseases of the kidneys. 

* ne-phrit'-ie al, v. (Eng. nephritic ; -«Z.] 
The same as N ephritic, A. (q.v.). 

"Troubled with certain nephritical fit s."—/lelig. 

1 Vottoniance, p. 43’ 

no phri-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. (»^<rog) 

nephritis (nosos)=. (disease) of the kidneys; 
from r((frp6s (nephros) = a kidney.] 

Pathol : Intense congestion of the kidney, 
with great fever, exudation and haemorrhage 
into the tubes, and shedding of epithelium; 
Bright's disease (q.v.). The various forms of 
nephritis are : acute desquamative, desquam- 
ative. interstitial, parenchymatous, and sup- 
purative. 

ne-phro di-e-ae,s. [Mod. Lat. nephrodi(um); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -«(«.] 

Bot: A sub-tribe of Polvpodiaceae, having 
a cordate of renifonn indnsium. Genera, 
Nephrodium and Faydenia. 


late, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pi“ e * P Jt * sire ‘ sir ' marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try* Syrian, Sd, oa — e , ey — a > <1** 
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ne-phro' dl um, s. [Gr. W<f>po? (Ttepftroa) = 
the kidney, and ec5o* (eidos) — form- Named 
from the ahape of the involucre. ) 

Bof. : A genus of poly pod kieeona fema, 
tribe Poly podeie. The e<*ri sub-globose, dorsal 1 
or terminal on the venulea ; the involucre 
reniform, superior, attached by the sinua. 
Extensively spread over the globe. Known 
t-pocica 224, of which wo may name eevon 
belonging to the aub-geniia Liu>treu,in which 
the veins arc free. They are Nephrodium 
Felix-. \t uf, the Male Fern ; N. cristatum , the 
Crested; N. rigidum , the Rigid; N. «pinu~ 
lorum, the Prickly Toothed ; JV. crmulum, the 
Dwarf; N. Thelypteris, the Marsh; and N. 
Oreojiterls, the Heat h Shield Fern. Tlie rhizomes 
of N. escnlentum arc eaten in Nepaul. That 
of N. Felix- Mas ia considered in India to be 
anthelmintic, and ia given specially for tape- 
worm. 

• ne-phrog'-ra phy, s. [Gr. e«f>pos (nephros) 
= a kidney, and ypatfuo ( grapho ) = to write, to 
describe. 1 

A nat. : A description of or treatise on the 
kldneya. 

neph -roid, a. [Nepitrodium.] 

Bot. : Kidney-shaped. 

f ne-phroid'-e-ous,a. [Eng., Ac. nephroid; 
•eons.] 

Bot. : Nephroid (q.v.). 

neph ro-lith'-ic, a. [Gr. v*£p<k (nephros) = 
a kidney, and Attfos = a stone.] 

Med. : Pertaining or relating to the atone, 
or calculi, in the bladder. 

HC phrol'-o gy, s. [Gr. rc^pos (nepftros) = 
a kidney ; autl. -oloyy.) A treatise or dis- 
course on the kidneys. 

nc-phrol'-y-matc, «. TGr. v«t>pfr : (nephrns) 
= a kidney : Avp.a {luma) = tilth (?), nnd suit. 
•ate (Chan.). J 

Chcm. : Tin's name is applied by B^champ to 
soluble ferment existing in the urine of man, 
the dog, ami the rabbit, and capable of con- 
verting starch into eugar. (IFntts.) 

neph ropS, S. [Or. v«f>pos (n^pAro*) = a kid- 
ney, and (ops) — an eye.) 

Zool. : Norway Lobster ; it ocenrs aiso on 
the English and French coasts, and as far 
south as the Mediterranean. Body long, seg- 
ments cylindrical, cephalothonix compressed 
at aides ; the great claws are long, slender, 
Rpiny. and ridged in the centre ; rostrum long 
nnd sender. The scale at the outer base of 
the antennae ia large, and the eyes arc large and 
prominent. Colour paler than in the Com- 
mon Lobster, with bands of darker colour on 
the body rings. Only one species known, 
Nephrops -nomflucus. Some authors make it n 
separate genus of (lecapodous long -tailed 
Crustaceans ; others make it & sub-genua of 
Homarus (q.v.). [LoesTEn.] 

He phrds'-ta, *. [Gr. ve^poc (n*;>Aroj) = a 
kidney,] 

Bot. : The aporc-case of lycopods. 

niS-phrof-o-my, s. [Gr. r<«£p<* (nephros) = 
a kidney, and ropy (tome) = a cutting.] 

Burp. ; The operation of extracting a stone 
from the kidney liy cutting. 

neph'-th^-a, »• (NKPHTiiva.) 

Zool. : A genus of Alcyonldap. The derm la 
a leathery akin, bristling with spicules ; It 
forms branching lobes ending In projecting 
tuberculca, In which are the polypi. The only 
known species Is from the Red Sea, 

H<5ph'-th^s, 1 . [An Egyptian goddess, the 
wife of 'lyphon.] 

Zool.: Huiry-iialt ; a penns of Nereidsc 
(q v.). A common aperies on the British 
coasts Is a\V phthys oral, the Lurg (q.v.). 

n<$p i dro, *. pi [Lat. nep( n); fcm. adj. pi. 
aulf. -Uler. j 

Entom. : Watcr-acorpiona ; a family of Ily- 
drocorea (q.v.). Ocelli wanting, nnteniuu 
three- or fonr jolntcd ; l>ody Hat Above, ellip- 
tical ; lirmelytra with a distinct inembrane ; 
rostrum three-Jolnted. The fore lega raptorial, 
the rest simple, fringed, or flattened, used as 
swimming organs. All are aqiislic and Insec- 
tivorous. Chief gene m, Ncpu, Dnuntrn, Nnil- 
coris, Boloatoum, and Diplonychus. 


ne plus ul'-tra, rkr. [Lat. = no further.] 
Thu furthest point in anything possible to be 
reached. 

* no'-po tal, n. [Lat. nepos (genit. nepotis)^ 
(1) a grandson, (2) a nephew ; Eng. adj. suit', 
-nh] Of or pel tainiug to a oephow omephews. 

* no-pot -Ic, a. [Lat. (genit. nepotis) — 
(1) a grandson, (2) a nephew; Eng. adj. auff. 
-ic.] Of or pertnining to nepotism; charac- 
terized by or pertaining to nepotism. 

* n6 po'-tlous, a. [Lat. nepos (genit. nepotis) 
= (1) n grandson, (2) a nephew.] Addicted to 
nepotism ; nepotic. 

ne - pot ism, s. [Lat. nepos (genit. nrpof is) = 
(1) a grandson, (2) a nephew ; Eng. an If. •ism. 
In Ger. m ')u>tismus ; Kr. ntpot isme ; I tal. nrpo- 
tismo , in special sense 1 , see below.) 

* I. Fondness for nephews. 

2. Proneness on the part of the popes and 
other high ecclesiastics of the Church of 
Rome to heap wealth upon their nephews, 
not having children of their own to inherit 
any property they may have ncquired. 

“To this bn in our of nr/totimi Rome owe* it* pre»ent 
Bplendour .”— AUUuon : On Italy. 

3. The vice common among public men 
holding patronage, of appointing their own 
relatives to situations of emolument in dis- 
regard of the claims of others better fitted for 
the offices; favouritism to wards one a re lat ions. 

nc po-tist, s. [Let. v'ir>s (genit. nrpofis) = 
(1) a grandson, (2) a nephew; Eng. sutf. -isL] 
One who practises nepotism. 

nep- tic’- U -la, s. [Lat. =a little grand- 
daughter, 'from neptis (q.v.).] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family Nep- 
tirulido;. Nepticula aurella is a golden-brown 
moth, a quarter of an inch in extension of 
wing. The larva makes galleries in bramble 
leaves. N. splendidissinui is closely nllicd, 
but has a black head. N . micrutheriella , t lie 
larva of which feeds on nut leaves, is the 
smallest known moth, being only an eighth of 
an inch across the extended wings. 

nep ti-cu'-li-dse, s, pi. [Mod. I.at. nejb- 
licul{a) ; l^it. fern. pi. adj. hu(T. -i/lae.] 

Entom. : A family of Tineina. The head is 
rough, the antenme short and thick, the an- 
terior wings rather broad nnd short, often with 
coarse scales, the posterior wings lanceolate. 
Lnrva with no true legs, but with nine prolegs. 
Tho smallest size moths known. Some are 
highly beautiful. 

nep'-tis, s. [Lat. =a granddaughter.) 

Enfom. : A genus of Butterflies, sub family 
Ny mphalina*. It ia closely akin to Limeaitia. 
They are dark brown butterflies, with white 
markings. Found in India, Africa, «Scc. Two 
nre Europcau. 

Nep tune, *. [Lat. NVpfunixa.] 

1. Iionum Myth. : The fHbled god of the sea; 
the son of Saturn and Rhea, and the brother 
of Jupiter and Pluto, lie is ge- 

nernlly identified with the Greek m 

Poseidon, nnd is variously rrpre- W 

sented; sometimes with a trident Ay / 
in hia right hand, a dolphin io /t f_ o \ I 
his left, ami with one of his | 

feet resting nn part of a il . / \/| 

ship; at others in n elm- t * A // 

riot drawn by sea-horses, hr J V' 

with a triton on each side. lie f ] ft 
was said to preside over lioraes A If 
and the manger. /, /i j 

2. Astron. : A planet, the inoat l.\ I’ / 

remote of any yet discovered. Ir- \M\ )j 
regularities ImVing been remarked ][ J / 
hi thfttuovcmctits of the planet -AU'Mj - 

1‘ranus, not to bo accounted kritune. 
for by the attraction of any 

known heavenly body, two n.str rummers. M. 
Levcrrlcr In France, ami Mr. Adams in Eng- 
land, correctly reasoning that the pertur- 
bations must proeeed from n yet undis- 
covered planet, Independently calc ulated tho 
probable place In the sky which Hindi n planet 
would occupy. On SopP-mW 20. 1 k 4U, Lover- 
rieria caleiilat ions were conuiumieated t-o Dr. 

Gallo of Berlin, who promptly l«M»ked on tlm 
heavena, and the very same evening discovered 
the planet afterwards uametl Neptune within 
a Ringlo degree of Its cnlcnlntnl po«ltion. 
Adanirt’a computations had lunm plac ed in the 
hands of the Astronomer Royal. Sir George 


Airy, In October, 1845. Not, however, till 
July 29, 1S4 cJ, did Frof. Challis, of Cambridge, 
at the Astronomer Royal’s suggestion, com- 
mence a search of the heavens for the planet, 
but not having the same tine afcar-chart which 
Dr. G.alle possessed at Berlin, lie found the 
planet without recognising it ns one on July 
JlO, as l^alande had clone on May 10, 17i'5, nnd 
Dr. lament in 1M5 and 1840. The diameter 
of Neptune 1 is nearly 35,000 miles. Its density 
is only n fifth that of the earth. Its mean dis- 
tance from the aun 2,7SO,000,000 miles, nnd 
Its year 155 times na long as one of ours. Mr 
Lass ell discovered that it has one satellite. 

Neptune’s drlnltlng-cup. t. 

Zool. : The genus Poterlon (q.v.). 

Neptune’s -horse, s. 

fchthy. : A popular name f^r the Hippo- 
campus (q.v.). 

Nep-tnn i an, a. & & [Lnt. Xcptunius = 
pertaining to* Neptune.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertnining to the god Neptune. 

2. Pertaining to the ocean over whic h he 
was represented as ruling ; also dtq>ositeil from 
the sea 

t B. .daswbsh : The same as NEPTUNi9T(q.v.). 

Neptunian Theory or Hypothesis: 

Geol. : An hypothesis devised by Werner 
(1750-1S1 7) to account for the aspect of geo- 
logical strata, lie assumed that the glol»e had 
at first been invested by a universal chaotic 
ocean, holding in nolution the materials of all 
rotka. From these the crystalline roeka were 
first precipitated, somewhat clearing the 
waters, aft.tr which the so-called transition 
rocks went down next. The secondary rocka 
then followed. All igneous agency was ignored 
in thia scheme. The Neptunian hypothesis 
has been long since disproved. (Aqueous 
Rocks, Geology. 1 

t Nep'-tu-niSt. s. [Eng. .N>pfun(0 ; -itf.) One 
who held the Neptunian theory (q.v.). 

Ncp tu rn um, s. [Neptune.) 

Chem. : The name given to wlmt Rose con 
siders a mixture of impure niobium am* 
taut ilium, discovered in tautalitc by Her- 
mann in 1877. 

no quid nlm is, phr. [Lat.] Let nothing 

he done to excess. 

* ner, * ncro, a. & adv . [Near.] 

* nero(l), s. [Neir.) A kidney. 

" The hert 0 1 *cliepe, the nere tlion tAke." 

Ub+r Cure Cocorum , p. Cl 

* ncro (2), $. [See def.) An ear, the n of tho 
article being tacked on to the noun. 

*' Helde till nrre io me. and tithe." — Karlf Enj. 

Ptd’lrr, 1»*. xxx. a 

* nere, t>.i. [For«ettw&) Were not. 

ncr'-6-id (pi. ncr -c-Jds/ no ro' -I-des), t. 

[Tjit. Nereis (genit. NcreCdis), from Gr. XppeU 
(.W reis) = a si a-nvmph, a dnughtcr of Nercus 
nn ancient sea-geni, from vypot (ntros) = wet ; 
Vr. nbrvule.] 

1. Class. Mythol. : Nymphs of the sen, daugh- 
ters of Nerensand Doris. They are snid by 
most ancient writers to have been fifty In 
number, but Propcrttim m ikes them a bumlrect 
'Hie most celebrated of them were Ainphitrite, 
the wife of Neptune; Thetis, the mother of 
Achillea; Galatua, Onto, Ae. They were 
originnlly represented as Iwnutiful nymnhs ; 
nfterwards described as beings with green hair, 
nnd the lower port of their body iish-like. 

2. Zool. : Any Individual of the family 
Nereid ic, or the genua Nereis (q.v.). 

“ IWniUlmr , . the Jaw* of Uie llviu* 

XicJtoltou : Puliwont., L HH. 

t n6 ro' 1 do, n6 r6-Id -6 n, •. pi. (Hat., 
Ac, nenri(i») ; lieut. pi. mlj. «nfl‘. -Mu, or •idea.) 

Znnl. : A synonym of the order Errant in 
or Chirtopoda. 

n6-ro' i dno, «. pi. flJit. tirrrf(.f); feni. pL 

ad), mi If -Mo-.] 

Z<*1. : Sra centlpeden ; a family of Errantln 
(q.v.). Tim braly Is gnntly elongated, and 
consists of a muiuIht of Himilnr segment s with 
mdimentary branehlie. 'Hie head Indistinct, 
and carries eyes nud feelers ; the month 1ms a 
pmlsmcls, and Moinetlnies two horny Jawa. 


boll, b6^; pdiit, J 61 V 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln* bench; go, feom ; thin, {his; sin, 05; oxpoct, Xonophon, cxiet. -Ing. 
-dan, -tlan - shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -lion, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b?!, dyL 
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nereidavus— nerve 


ner-e-id'-a-vus, s. [Lat. nereis , genit. 
nereid(os), and avus = an ancestor.] 

PahvorU. : Gunnell's name for fossil jaws, 
resembling those of living nereids, from the 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous forma- 
tions. 

ne re id'-e-a, s . pi. [Nereida.] 

ler'-e is, s. [Nereid.] 

Zool. : Sea-ceotipede ; the typical genus of 
the family Nereid*. The species are numer- 
ous and widely distributed. Many of them are 
what Van Beneden calls "free messmates.” 
Nereis bilineata and N. snccinea inhabit the 
tubes of a species of Teredo, and N. cosUe is 
found in the cavities of Euspongia officinalis , 
and was regarded by Peyssonel as 41 the essen- 
tial animal and sole fabrieant of the sponge." 
N. martjaritacca, the Pearly Nereis, is very 
common on tbe Europeao coasts. 

ner-e-i’-te^, s. [Gr. Nijpefs (Nereis); suff. 

-ITT}? (-itfs).] 

Palccor.t. : A hypothetical genus erected for 
what were supposed to be fossil remains of an 
annelid from the Silurian rocks. As there is 
no resistant exoskeleton in the Annelida, these 
fossils sre now believed to be tracks or trails. 

uer-e-e ^ys -tls, s. [Gr. Nijpevs (Kerens) =. 
a god of the sea, and *vori? (knstis) = a bag, 
a sac.] 

Bo t. / A genus of Fucaceie, family Lamina- 
ridie. The stem, which is filiform, is many 
fathoms long. It is fixed below by root-like 
processes, whilst above it ends in a siphon 
about a fathom in length, full of fluid, with a 
bunch of leaf-like processes extending some 
feet from its centre. It makes floating islands 
on the north-east coast of America and the 
opposite shores of Asia, on wbicb the sea otter 
finds a home. 

' nerfe, s. [Nerve, a.] 

aer-l-nse-an, a. [Mod. Lat. r<emu<a); Eng. 
suff. -an.] Abounding in a species of Nenuea. 

nerimean limestone, s. 

Oeol. : A limestone full of Nerineas found 
in the Jura, and probably hmnotaxic with 
tbe English Coral Rag, i.e.. Middle Oblite. 
(LyeU : Students' Elcm. of Geol., ed. 1885.) 

jtie-ri -ne, s. [One of the Nereids (Virg. : Ed. 
vii. 37).] 

Bot. : A genus of Amaryllidaceae, tribe 
Amaryllea. Nerine sarniensis is the Guernsey 
Lily. It is not indigenous there, but was, 
according to Loudon, introduced through the 
shipwreck of a vessel from the Cape, which 
had bulbs of it on board, but Paxton says it 
was introduced in 1659 from Japan, it is 
cultivated in England, but requires the pro- 
tection of a frame. It is a beautiful plant, 
with red flowers. 

ae-rin'-e-a, s. [Nerine.] 

PaUvont. : A genus of Cerithiadfp. (q.v.). 
Shell turreted, inany-whorled, and nearly 
cylindrical. The species are very numerous, 
and exclusively Jurassic and Cretaceous. 

ae-ri'-ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. vypirt)^, ingpeirgg 
(neritesi ncreites) = a kind of shell ; *oj po? 
(Tieros) — wet ; Fr. nerite.] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Neritidae (q.v). The shell has a horny 
epidermis, a thick outer lip, toothed within, 
and a broad and flat columella, the inner 
side straight and toothed. They are found 
in the littoral zone of all warm seas. One 
hundred and sixteen species have been de- 
scribed. 

2. Palwont, : Commences in the Lias. 

'.er'-ite, s . [Nerita.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the genus Nerita. 

'•The true Xerites are inhabitant) of warm seas.”— 

Xicholson : PaUeont.. ii. 25. 

\e-rit’-i-d£e, s. pi [Lat. nerit(a ); fern. # pi. 
adj. suff. -Wax] 

1. Zool. : A family of holostomatous proso- 
hranchiate gasteropods. Shell thick, globu- 
lar, with very small spire ; aperture semi- 
lunate ; operculum shelly, sub-spiral, articu- 
lated to the shell by a hinge-like process. 
Chief recent genera, Nerita, Neritina, and 
Navicella. 

2. Palceont. : From the Jurassic period on- 
ward, attaining its maximum in the present 
day. 


ner-l-ti'-na, s. [Dim. of Lat. nerita (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : Freshwater Nerita ; the living 
species, a hundred in number, have small 
globular shells, ornamented with black or 
purple bands and spots, and covered with a 
polished horny epidermis. Neritina Jluviatilis 
is found in British rivers, and in the blackish 
waters of the Baltic, N. corona , the Crowned 
Nerite, from Madagascar, has a series of long 
tubercular spines. " N. sulcata is found on 
the foliage of tall trees, many hundreds of 
yards from the river's bank in the Celebes." 
(Adam: In Cassell’s Nat. Hist., V. 218.) 

2. Palaeont. : Twenty fossil species, com- 
mencing in the Eocene Tertiary. 

ner l -tite, s. [Lat. nerit(a), Eng. suff. -itc 
(PaUeont.).} A fossil shell of the genus Nerita. 

ner l top -si-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. neri- 
tops(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -id«\] 

Zool. : A family of gasteropodous molluscs, 
section Holostomata, recognised by Tate. He 
laced under it the gpnera Narica, ranked by 
. P. Woodward with the Naticidic, and Neri- 
topsis, regarded by Woodward as a sub-genus 
of Nerita. 

ner-l-top'-sis.-s. [Mod. Lat. nerit(a), and 
Gr. oij/is (ops is £=■ aspect, appearance. 

Zool. : According to Tate, the typical genus 
of tbe family Neritopsidse (q.v.). 

ner -i- um, 5. [Lat. nerion ; Gr. ingpiov (nerion) 
— the oleander, from Gr. n?pos (ucros) = wet, 
humid.] 

lot. : A genus of Apncyoaceae, tribe Wrighteae. 
Corolla, hypocrateriform, with lacerated, mul- 
tifid processes around its month ; ovaries, two ; 
style, filiform, dilated at the apex ; stigma, 
obtuse. The species are poisonous. Nerinm 
Oleander is the Common, and N. odorum the 
Sweet-scented Oleander. [Oleander.] 

ner-6-li, s. [Said to be named after an 
Italian princess, to whom the discovery of 
tbe perfume is attributed.] (See compound.) 

neroli-camphor, a. 

Chem. : The camphor of orange-flowers, ob- 
tained by adding alcohol of 90 per cent, to 
neroli-oil. It is insoluble in water and abso- 
lute alcohol, soluble in etber, melting at 50°. 

neroli-oil, s. 

Chem. : Oil of orange-flowers. A volatile oil 
obtained by distilling orange -flowers with 
water. It is colourless when fresh, hut 
changes to red on exposure to light. Nitric 
acid colours it dark brown. 

ner oph Is, s. [Gr. vrjpos (neros) = a swim- 
mer, and 6 <£l$ ( ophis ) = a serpent.] 

Tchthy. : A genus of Syngnathidte (q.v.). 
Body smooth, rounded, few of the ridges 
distinct, no pectoral fin, caudal absent or 
rudimentary, tail tapering. The ova are at- 
tached to the soft integument of the abdomen 
of tbe male. Known species seven, from tbe 
European seas and the Atlantic. Nerophis 
cequoreus, tbe Ocean, N. ophidion, the 
Straight-nosed, and N. lumbriciformis , tbe 
Little Pipe-fish, are common on the European 
coasts. 

nert-S£hinsU-ite» s. [From Nertscbinsk, 
Transbaikal, Asiatic Russia, where found ; 
suff. - ite (A/in.).] 

Min . : A bluish-white clay, probably tbe 
same as Lenzinite or Sevemte (q.v.). 

t ner'-vate, a. [Mod. Lat. uerratus.] 

Bot. : Having nerves ; nerved (q.v.). 

ner-va'-tion, 3. [Eng. ncrv(e) ; -ation.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The arrangement or distri- 
bution of the nerves. 

2. Bot . : The arrangement of nerves in a 
leaf or other structure. 

"The most striking part of the whole Imitation, 
that of the nervation of the leaf ."— Luke of Argyll: 
Reign of Law. cli. »v.. p. 105. 

ner-va-ture, s. [Nerve.] 

Bot . : The same as N ervation (q.v.). 

"This tracery ... is drawn in imitation of the 
nervaturc of a lea L"— Duke of Argyll : Reign of Law, 
ch. lv., p. 105. 

nerve, * nerfe, $. [Fr. nerf — a sinew, 
might ; from Lat. nenmm, accus. of nervus = 
(1) a sinew, a tendon, (2) in the modern sense 
(this was introduced by Galen) ; Gr. vevpov 
(neuron) — a sinew, a string ; Sp. nervio ; Ital. 
6l Port, nervo.) 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit . : In the sRine sense as U. 1. 

" That thirled had both horn, nerfe, and rind." 

Chaucer: Trailit* £ Crestida, 11. 642. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A sinew, a tendon. 

* (2) Strength, power, might, muscular 
power. 

" He led me on to mightier deeds, 

Above the nerve of mortal arm.” 

Milton : Samson Agonistcs. 639 . 

* ( 3 ) Force, vigour, spirit, energy. 

" It cuts the nerves of all endeavour, by rating glory 
at a bare desire.* — South : Sermons, vol. iil., ser. 4. 

(4) Self-command; steadiness or fortitude 
displayed under dangerous or critical circum- 
stances. 

"A stock of good intentions is a very poor set-off for 
a want of nerve." — Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 25, 1S84. 

(5) (Pi.) The general tone of one’s system ; 
constitutional vigour : as, My itcrtvaare quite 
shattered. 

II. Technically: 

1. Aivitomy: 

(1) Human: A structure composed in some 
cases, as in the greater portion of the brain, of 
white fibres, in lesser proportion gray fibre, 
nerve-cell, and granules. Each fibre is from 
to ytotto an inch * n diameter. The fasciculi 
are connected and held together by a delicate 
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ORIGINS AND TERMINATIONS OF NERVOUS FIBRE8. 
a, a. Vesicular substance of tbe spinal cord ; b, b. b, 
vesicular substance of the braiu : «, vesicular sub 
stance at the commencement of afferent nerve, 
which consists of cl, the cerebral division, or sensory 
nerve passing ou to the brain, mid jl, tbe spinal 
division, or excitor nerve, which terminates in the 
vesicular substance of the spinal cord ; on the other 
side, we have the efferent or motor nerve proceeding 
to the muscle d, likewise consisting of two divisions 
— c' 1 . the cerebral portion, proceeding from the brain, 
and conveying the influence of the will or of in. 
stiuct ; and t*. the spinal division, conveying the 
reflex power of the spinal cord. (Carpenter.) 

areolar web. They are also connected with 
ganglia, which are of a pearly-gray tint, and 
which form the sympathetic system. Tbe 
capillary vessels of nerves are very minute, and 
by their transverse communications form an 
oblong mesb similar to that of the muscular 
system. 

(2) Compar . : In the lowest divisions of the 
animal kingdom no distinct nerve -system 
bas been traced, but in Radiata, Star-fish, 
e.g. we find nerves arranged in a circle round 
the mouth, communicating with the ganglia, 
one of which is found at the base of each 
ray. The simplest form, however, is found 
in’ the Mollusca. Coming to iosects, we find 
they possess nerve-structure producing sen- 
sory, reflex, and motor action, and as we rise 
in the scale, the resemblance to that of man 
increases. [Brain.] There is a strong analogy 
between nervous action and electricity (q.v.). 

2. Arch. : The same as Nervure, 1. 

3. Bot. (PI.): (I) The strong veins upon 
leaves or flowers. (2) The ribs or principal 
veins of a leaf. A term used when other veins 
similar to the midrib pass from the base to 
tbe apex of a leaf. 

4. Physiol. : Tbe principal functions of 
nerves are those of sensation and volition, 
motor and reflex action. The sensory and 
reflex actions are produced by the afferent or 
centripetal nerves, the motor by the efferent 
or centrifugal. 

nerve-cell, s . 

Anat. (PI.) : One of the two structural ele- 
ments entering into the composition of ner- 
vous substance (q.v ). They are spheroidal, 
oval, pyriform, angular, or irregular, and 
sometimes send out finely-branched processes 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, re, co - e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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from their circiimfereace. They contain a 
round nucleus, and within it a nueleolua. 
They exist iu tha gray matter of the cerebro- 
spinal centre and ganglions, Ac., and are 
often named ganglionic corpuscles, gangliou 
cells, or ganglion globules. 

nerve corpuscle, «. 

Anat. (PL): The same as NERVB-CELL(q.v.). 

nerve e mine nco, *. 

Anot. .* Hie name given by Kuhne to the 
sarcolcimua over tha seat of the eud-plate 
and the plate itself. 

nerve-ending. *. 

Anat. : Tlie expansion In which most volun- 
tary muscles end ; a motorial eud-plate. 

nerve fibre, *. 

.dfui/. (PL): Bundles of fibres of nervous 
substance la voluntary muscles ultimately 
ramifying so as to act as muscular fibre, 

nerve gland, s. 

Anat. (PL): Itemak's name for tha Supra- 
renal Bodies (q.v.). 

nerve-instruments, s. pi. Dentists* in- 
struments for obliterating or extracting tha 
nerve ia a tooth. 

nerve needle, a 

1. Dent. : A tool nsed for broachiog oat 
tha aerve-canal. 

2. Surg. : The same as EsTnEStoMETnn (q.v.). 

nerve-tubes, s. pi The aama as Nehve- 
naHE (q.v.). 

Serve, v.t. [Nerve, z.) To give nerve, firm- 
ness, or steadiness to ; to atrengthan the 
nerves of ; to ami with forea. 

" It jktoi my heart, It ateelt my rword." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake , T. 14. 

nerved, a. [Eng. nenie); -ed.) 

1. Ord Ixing . : In comp, having nerves of 
a certain character : as, atrong-nerved, weak- 
nerved. 

2. Dot. : Having so-called nerves. Often In 
comp. : as, thre e-nerval, flva-nervcd, Ac. 

norve -lcss, a, [Eng. nerve; -/«s.) 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Destitute of nerves or 
strength ; weak. (Lit. £ Fig.) 

"There irunk. Thalia, nerveless, taint And ilead." 

Pope : IhtnrLuL, Iv. 4L. 

2. Dot. (Of leaves , tCc.): Destitute of nervea. 

• nerve'- shak -en, a. |_ En g- wrve, and 
shaken (q.v.).] Having tha nerves ahakeu, 
weakened, or enfeebled. 

ncr-vl-, pref. [Nerve.] 
nervi motion, s. 

1. Dot. : The power of motion in leaves, as 
in the Sensitive Plant. 

2. Physiol. : A term introduced by Dntrochet 
to designate tho motion excited in the nerves 
by external ngeots and subsequently trans- 
mitted by the nerves to the muscles. 

nervi motor, s. An agent capable of 
causing nervi-iuotion (q v.). 

norv ine, a. A s. [Low Lai. nervinus , from 
Lat, nerrus = a sinew.) 

A. As ad}. : Capable of calming nr quieting 
nervous excitement, or of otherwise acting 
upon the nervea. 

B. As suhst. : A medicine or preparation 
for acting on the nervea. 

nervinc-tonlcs, s. pL 

Pham i. : Medicines which restore tho tone, 
of tho nervous system. They are divided 
Into two classes, those which nre simply 
nervine tonics and those which arc also anti- 
periodies. Of the former nre the salts of 
Iron, nitrate of silver, nxide of silver, mix 
vomica, strychnin, Ac. ; of the latter, cin- 
chona bark, the salts of quinine, Ac. 

ncrv'-d30, a. [i*ab nervosus — full of aluew ; 
nervus = a sinew.) 

Dot. : Tho same as Nerved (q.v.). 

ner-vds'-lt- Jr, s. [Lat. nervositas, from ner. 
vosus . 1 

* 1, Ord. Jxtng. : The state of being nervous ; 
nervousness. 

2. Dot. : The state of being nervoso or 
nerved. 


nerv'-oua. a. (Fr. nerveux , from Lat. Tier- 
voztiz — full of nerve ; u*rtnw = n sinew, nerve ; 
nervioso , nervoso ; Ital. A Port, Tutrrozo.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Full of nerves. 

“The plerelu* faia hnuda and feet, parts very nervous, 
and rxquUltely •emlble.*'— Harrow ; Sermons, L 32. 

2. Pertaining to or aituated io the nervea: 
as, n nervous disease. 

3. ©insisting or composed of nervea: as, 
the nervous system. 

4. Having strong nerves; atrong, muaeular, 
sinewy, vigorous. 

"Spur-clad hi* nervous feet, and firm hl« tread.'* 

It'orcRtforfA ; Evening Walk. 

5. Having the nen'es affected or shaken ; 
having weak or enfeebled nerves ; timid, easily 
agitated or excited. 

"Short . . . seems to have been a »»erpo»u and fanci- 
ful man."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. Iv 

6. Characterized by or exhibiting vigour of 
mind ; characterized by force, vigour, or 
strength in sentiment or style : aa, The book 
la written in nemous language. 

* 7. Strung with a sinew or gut. 

"From nervous cross- bow whistling arrows flv." 

Rome: Lucan, lit. 684. 

IL Bot. : The same as Nerved (q.v.). 

nervous centre, s. 

Anat. (PL): The brain, and the spinal cord, 
nervous current, s. [Neuricitv.] 
nervous-fluid, s. [Necricity.] 
nervous-substanoe, s. 

Anat., Ac. : The substance of which nerves 
are composed. It consists of two structural 
elements, nerve-fibres and nerve-eells (q.v.). 

nervous- system, z. 

Anat. A Physiol. : The whole machinery of 
the nerves taken collectively. It consists of 
a series of connected central organs, called 
the cerebro-apinal axis and the eerebro-spinal 
centre, ami of the nerves which extend from 
it through the body, 
nervous-temperament, z. 

Physiol. : A fifth temperament auperadded 
by Dr. Gregory to the Tour recognised by the 
ancients. (Temperament.) Prichard rejected 
it as having no external characteristics of 
hair, colour of eyes, Ac., like the rest. It is 
a modification which may atfect any tempera- 
ment, rather than a new one distinct from tha 
rest. It is characterized by extreme mobility 
of the nervous system, and is the organization 
of genius and refinement. Poets, painters, 
musicians, literary men, orators, ail more or 
leas possess it, and, if It has been born with 
them, their method of life tends to develop 
it in a marked degree. One possessing it has, 
as a rule, the intellect of man with the sen- 
sitiveness nf woman. 

ncrv'-ous-ljr, adv. [Eng. nervous; -ft/.) 

1. In a nervous, strong, vigorous, or forcible 
manner; with force, vigour, or strength of 
language, aent.iment, or style ; forcibly. 

'* Up | Mara ton] thu» nervously deicrilx** the strength 
Of cuatorn.'*— W’nrton: Hat Eng. Poetry, vol. Iv,, § 47. 

2. lu a nervous, timid, or agitated manner. 

3. Dot. : With respect to the nerves. 

nervously - furrowed, nervously - 
str caked, a. 

Dot.: Having nerves like furrows or streaks. 

ncrv'-oiis-nSss, s. (F.ng. nervous; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being nervous, or 
composed nf nerves. 

2. Force, vigour, strength of Inngunge, sen- 
timent, or style. 

"It there bad Ijcpii epithet* Joined with the other 
mil«Uut lvo<*. U would ntiie wi-akciisd tli« nermus/ivu 
of the ventrliiM."— IV a I ton - Euiy on P»fn i. 

3. The quality or Htate of being nervous or 
timid; weakness or ngiiitkm of the nerves or 
tho nervous system ; timidity. 

nerV-uro, s. (Fr.) 

1. Arch.: One of the ribs of n vaulted roof 
wliieh bound tho sides of any groined com- 
pnrtmcut. 

2. Dot. : The raniiflcntion of the veins ofa leaf. 

3. Knttm. (PI.): The ribs which support the 
membranous wings of insects. 

"Each nrrvure oon»M* of a central Indim or air- 
tnl*\ rumiliiK In the c»*iUri* nf a lniv«*r niw* : 

that the w!hh» not only a. t a» urcan* nf flight, hut at 
the miiio Unit A**Ut In tha |inntw of miration.”— 
A'Uholsot i : Zoology |l»7R). |k 111. 


* nor'-V$r, a. (Eng. nen\e); -y.) Strong, 
muscular, sinewy. 

“ Death, that dark aplrlt, lu hit nrr-ry ann doth Ha.* 
hhakrtp : Cor l>hl nit*, lu L 

ne-Sfe'-flk [From Nes.-ea, a sea nymph.) 

Dot. : A genus of Lythracea?, trilie Lythreae. 
Cows with calf eating tlie herliage of Kescea 
depressa sre said to have their young killed. 

ne'-scl-en9e (sci as shi), «. (Lat. nescientia, 
from itrsco its, pr. par. of nescio — not to know, 
to l>e ignorant : ne — nor, not, and scio = to 
know.) Agnosticism (q.v.). 

" Rellu’lou . . . died down In hia brra.it . . with 
aiupicloua rapidity. Into nescience mid ncgntlou.’— 
Literary World. Ftb. *. 1^4. 

nes cock, s. (Nestcock.) 

ncsb, * nessh, *ncsQh, * neFshe, n. [A.S. 

htuesr, line sc; cogu. with Goth, hnash was ss 
aoft, delicate.] 

1. Soft, tender, gentle. 

" lie wm to m-uAe and ahe to hanJe.“ 

Goxrer : C. A* V . 

2. Soft through moisture or wet. 

** No ab-p of hyra wivs In the nesthe fen of 

inoor. Eabyan: Cronyctc, ch clxxii. 

3. Delicate, weak, poor-spirited. 

t Obsolete, except as a provincialism in 
the Midland counties. (See Notes A Queries , 
2nd ser., vii. 6ti, 117.) 

•nesh, *neshe, ‘ncagh, v t. (Nesh, a.) To 

aoften ; to make soft or delicate. 

** .V«A nut yonr womb by drinking Immoderately.' 
—Athmole: Theatrum Chnnlcum, p. 113. 

ne sf-ar'~chiis, * [Gr. vyaiapx 0 * (ncsiorchos) 
— the ruler of an island.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Triehiuridac (q.v.), with 
a single species, Nesiarchus nasutus, a rare 
deep-sea fish, from three to four feet iu length, 
from tlie coast of Madeira. Several strong 
fangs in jaws ; no detached finlets. ventrala 
small, thoracic, caudal tin present, and 
dagger-shaped spine lieliind vent. 

nes -o don, s. [Or. v^ja-os (ncso*) = an islaad, 
and ofiows (odotts), genit. oSovtoj (odontos) = A 
tooth.) 

Paliront. : A fossil genus of doubtful af- 
finity, founded nn skulls more or less perfect 
discovered by Darwin during the Beagle expedi- 
tion on the banks of the Sarondis. a tributary 
of Rio Negro. Owen makes it, with Toxodon, 
constitute nn order, Toxodoniin fq.v.) Bur- 
meister wished to give it ordinal distinction ; 
Murray makes it a family of Multtingula. 
According to Owen there are four species. In 
size, Nvsodon imbricat its seems to have re- 
sembled n Inmn, N. Snllivani a z> bra, N. 
ovinus a alieej), and N. magnus a rliiuoceroa. 
Dental formula, c i M 

? 1— i 3 — 3 4—7 

t no-so don -ti-dop, *. pi. [Mod. I^it. n«o- 
dwi, genit. iicsotlouts.is) ; L;it. fcui. pL udj. auff. 
iihc. ) (Nksodon.) 

ne-so'-lci-fl, z. [A word of no etyin. (A^asirfc.)] 
Zool. : A murine genus closely nllicd to Mua. 
It contains five or six species <>f clumsily-built 
rats spread over Southern Asia, from Palestine 
to Formosa, and from C.islmicir hi Ceylon. 
Nesokia batulicota is the Gloat D.indicnot, or 
Pig-rat, often exceeding a foot iu length. N. 
btngalensis Is tho common Field-rat of India. 

ncs‘-6-mjr3, *. [Gr. i^<70? (a&05) = an islaud, 
til tel (m ns) = a mouse.) 

Zool. : A genus of Sigumdnnt Murinn* from 
Madagascar. It contains two species, with 
long hair more or less rufous iu coluur, about 
the size of a common Hut*. 

X2CS8, *. [A.S. wr\ n«, v/rssa = (1) the ground, 

(2) a promontory ; cogu. with led. ne * ; Dan. 
nitv ; fcjiv. «/M.j (Naze.) A pioinoiitory, t 
iicadhiud, a cape. 

••Ilf wcIkIusI ai)k»p and bare drerr ot Ibe w«,'- 
Hitcklnyt : Voyages, \ S10. 

«J Ness is now only found ss nil element in 
English plnetMinmcs, aa, Tolnese, Slice raw, 
Dungenr.’u, Ac. 

-nefla, sir/. (A.S. .nes, *n/v, -tii#, -nt/a.) A 
eoiuuion l-luglish Riitllx nnpt mini to ndjeetlvca 
and |»ast jnrticlples of Teutonic or Uonmiieo 
origin, to form abstract hoiiiim, denoting the 
prominent characteristic m di dinetive quality 
or state ; immense, lmmt'iiHciie** ; false, fulao- 
Uft«; whit-e, win tours*, 

N5&9 - lor, s. (The name of the inventor. (See 
coio]M>und.) 


fioil, ; p6Tlt, ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bengh ; go, gom ; thin, ^hls ; sin, n$ ; oxpeot, ^cnojihon, ©xlgt. ph = C 
Milan, -tian = shan, -tlon, -slon = shdn ; -^lon, -slon = Ehfin. -clous, -tlons, -slous = shus. -bio, -dl<v &c- = b?L d^L 
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Nessler*s test, a. 

Chem. : A very delicate test for ammonia, 
consisting of iodide of mercury dissolved in 
iodide of potassium, and made alkaline with 
solution of soda, tt gives a brown precipitate 
or colour according to the quantity of am- 
monia present, and is capable of detecting one 
part of that aubstance in - ten million parts of 
water. 

nest, *neest, s. (A.S. nest; cogn. with Dut. 
nesf ; Sw. ndste ; Ger. nest ; Gael. & Ir. necul ; 
Bret, nrtz ; Lat. nidus (for nisdus) ; Lith. 
lizdm (for nizdas); Sansc. nida. According 
to Skeat, from a root nos = to go to, to visit ; 
and lienee, a place to go to, a home.) 

L Ord i nary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same aense a a II. 8. 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) A place of residence ; a snug abode or 
situation. ( Spenser : F. Q., IV. v. 32.) 

• (2) A home, an abode. 

** Come from that nett of death." 

Shriketp. : Romeo A Juliet, v. S. 

(3) A place of resort, a haunt ; a number of 
persona living together or frequenting the 
same haunt; a pack. (Generally in a bad 
sense.) 

“ E nett of traitors." Shaken*. : Winter's Tale, iL 3. 

(4) A set of articles of diminishing sizes, 
each enveloping the oue next smaller iu aize : 
as, a nest of crucibles, tubs, or the like. 

(5) A set of small drawers. 

IL Technically: 

1. Gearing , £c. ; A connected series of cog- 
wheels or pulleys. 

2. Geol. : An isolated mass of any ore or 
other mineral withiu a rock. (Demo.) 

3. Natural History.: 

(1) Properly, the place chosen or constructed 
by a bird for incubation and rearing its young. 
These are extremely diversified in situation 
and character. Some auks lay their eggs on 
the bare rock, the stoue-curlew and the goat- 
sucker on the ground ; the apteryx chooses 
the root of a tree-fern ; the jieculiar nidifica- 
tioo of the ostrich was noticed by the author 
of the Book of Job (xxxix. 13, 14); the sliel- 
duck and martin line their habitations with 
down ; the kingfisher makes a couch of undi- 
gested fish-bones ejected from the stomach in 
its tunnel ; the woodpecker selects a hole io a 
tree ; the megapodes, and in a less degree, the 
grebes and rails, utilize the heat of decaying 
vegetable matter; the edible nests of Collo- 
calia esculenta are the product of salivary 
secretion ; the tailor-bird spins a thread and 
atitches its habitation together ; golden-wrens 
and orioles have bammock-like constructions; 
the grosbeaks and humming- birds build a 
chamber depending from a single thread ; the 
flamiugo raises a high mound to receive the 
eggs, and the hen sits astride on the top ; the 
hornbills are incarcerated during incubation, 
the males bringing them food ; and the soci- 
able grosbeaks form colonies so large that the 
weight of the nests has been known to break 
down the limbs of trees. (The subject has an 
extremely limited literature, but an excellent 
paper will be fonnd io Wallace's Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection.) 

(2) Any place chosen or constructed by 
other animals for similar purposes. It is 
usual to speak of a wasp’s nest, an ant'a nest. 
Many species of the Muridae construct nests 
closely resembling those of birds, as do aome 
fishes. 

44 The nett of this stickleback . . . baa been com- 
pared to the nest of a wren."— Prof. Seeley, la Cassell' t 
Fat. Hist., v. 103. 

If Cock-nest : (See extract). 

" The male wren (Troglodytes) of North America 
builds cock-nests to roost in. like the males of our 
kitty-wrens— a habit wholly unlike that of any other 
known bird."— Darwin ; Origin of Species (ed 1886), 
p. 234. 

nest-bullder, s. Any animal construct- 
ing a habitation resembling the nest of a bird. 
“ Among the cat-flshes are many ncst-buildert,’'— 
Harper's Hew Monthly, Dec. 1888, p. 107. 

acst, v.i. & t. (Nest, s.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To build a nest ; to nestle. 

“ The cedar stretched his hranehe* as far aa the 
mountains of the moon, and the king of hlrds nested 
within his leaves.''— Howel: Vocal Forest. 

* 2. To relieve nature. 

“To nett upon the stairs ." — Modem Account qf 
Scotland. (167o). 


* B. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To place in a nest ; to form a nest for. 

2. Fig. : To settle down io any situation or 
position. 

" A doctrine fit only to come from him. who nested 
himself iuto the chief power of Geneva."— South : 
Sermons, voL v„ ser. 5. 

*nest -eock, *nes-cock, * nes-slo-cock, 

s. (Eng. nest, and cock.) 

1. Lit. : Aq unftedged bird. 

2. Fig. : A delicate, spiritless, or timid 
person. (Bride 1G4U). 

nest' -egg, s. [Eng. nest, and egg.) 

1. Lit. : An egg left in the nest to prevent 
the hen from forsaking it. 

" Books and money laid for show. 

Like nesteggs, to make client* lay." 

Butler Ihullbras. Ill A 

2. Fig. : Something laid up as a atart or 
beginning. 

nestle (as nes'l), v.i. A L [A frequent, from 
‘ nesf (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To build a nest ; to Dest ; to occnpy 
a nest. 

" The king's fisher wonts commonly by the water- 
•lde. and nettles in hollow banka ."— U Estrange. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (I) To make a home or abode. 

** Tho floor is strewed with several plants, amongst 
which the snails nettle all the winter. —Addison. 

* (2) To tike shelter; to settle down in 
safety and comfort ; to lie clo9e. 

" Their purpose was to fortify some strong place 
. . . and there nestle till succours came."— Ba con. 

(3) To move about uneasily ; to fidget. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To provide with a nest ; to shelter, 
as in a nest 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To aettle down snugly and comfortably. 

44 They have seen perJ ur y And murder nwde them- 
selves Into a throue.' — Sourh ‘ Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 4. 

(2) To cherish, as a bird her young. 

" She. like his mother, nestles him." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad. 

* nestle-cock, t. The same as Nest- 
cock (q.v.). 

“One . . . made e wanton or a nestle-cock of." — Pul- 
ler : Worthies, a. so. 

nest -Ung (l ailent), s. & a. [A donble dimin. 
from (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive ; 

1. A young bird in the nest, or just taken 
from the nest. 

44 What the nettling is oofc thoroughly master of. he 
hurries over."— Ba rnngton : Experiments on Singing 
Birds. 

* 2. A nest, a receptacle, a retreat. 

B. As ad). : Recently hatched ; iu the neat, 
or jnst Liken from the nest. 

44 1 have educated nestling linnets nuder the *hree 
best singing larks.' 4 — Barrington : Experiments on 
Singing Birds. 

nes-tor, s. [See def. 1. 1.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. £ Gr. Myth. : A sod of Nereus and 
Chloris, nephew of Pelias, aud graDdson of 
Neptune. 

2. Fig. : An adviser, a counsellor. 

IL Ornith. : A genus of Parrots of donbtfnl 
affinities, from New Zealand, the kaka of the 
natives and colonists. It was named by Latham 
Psittaais nestor , the specilic name having 
reference to the hoary he^id of the bird. 
Feathers olive-brown, with darker tips, which 
give the body the appearance of being covered 
with scales; crown light-gray ; ear coverts 
and nape purplish-bronze ; rump and abdomen 
crimson, often varying to orange or bright 
yellow. Many supposed species have been 
described, but Dr. Buller ( Birds of New Zea- 
land) admits but one— iVesfor meridionalis , 
with several varieties, one of which, the kea 
(sometimes known as N. notabilis ) feeds on 
raw flesh. N. jrroductus, the Nestor of Philip 
Island, is extinct. (Nestorid,e.] 

Nes-tor-i-an, a. & s. (See def.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Nes- 
torius or his followers. [Nestorianism.J 

B. As suhst, : A follower of Nestorius ; a 
supporter of the views or opinions of Nestorius. 

Nes-tor'-i-an-ism, s. (Eng. Nestorian ; -ism.] 
Church Hist. : The doctrine taught by Nes* 


fate, f3,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mhte, euh. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


torius. Bishop of Constantinople, and one of 
the school of Theodore of Mupsuestia, that 
there were two j*ersons as well as two natures 
io Jesus Christ aud that the Virgin Mary was 
iu no sense Theotokos, or Mother of God, as 
she was the mother of the man Jesna and not 
of the Word. This doctrine was condemned 
by the Council of Ephesus, convened by Pope 
Celestine I., in a.d. 431. Nestorius was de- 
posed, and the use of the Nicene Creed made 
obligatory. Nestoranism made rapid strides 
in the east, and Cardinal Ncwumn ( ArUnis, 
p. 425) says that in the eleventh century “its 
numbers, with those of the Mnnophyaites, 
are said to have surpassed those of the Greek 
and Latin Churches together.” Since 1553 a 
portion of the Nestorians have been in com- 
munion with Rome, and are known as Chal- 
deans. Blunt was of opinion that Nestorius 
did not hold the doctrine of a dual nature, 
but that his chief offence in the eyes of the 
orthodox was opposition to the growing devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary. 

ncs tor’-i dse, s. pi [Lat. nest or ; 1cm. pi, 
adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ornith. : (See extract). 

44 Like m*uy other New Zealand forms. Nestor 
teems to lie isolated, nml may fairly be deemed to 
represent a separata family— .V«torid«— a view which 
is fully Justified by a cursory examluation of Its oste- 
olmry."— Prof. A. Fewton iu Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xv d. 358. 

net, * nett, * nette, s. [A.S. net. nett ; cogn. 
with Dut. net; Icel. & Dan. net ; Sw. »iaf; 
Goth, nati; Ger. netz; root uncertain; ef. 
Goth. natijan = to wet; netzen=to wet, to 
steep ; Sansc. nada = a river.] 

1. An instrument for catching fish, birds, or 
other animals. It is made from a texture 
woven or knotted with large interstices or 
meshes. The fabric is also used lor securiog 
or containing articles of various kinds. 

44 And ne<* of various sorts, and various snares." 

Fawkes. Theocritus: idyl. xrL 

If Various kinds of nets are employed in 
dreilging and fishing; these will be found 
under their distinctive name: as, Stake-net, 
Seine, Trawl-net. Ac. For nets used by en- 
tomologists in collecting, see Riog-oet, Sweep- 
net, Um hrel la-net. 

2. A kind of lace made by machinery. In 
the last century various kinds of these fabrics 
were made; called Whip-net, Mail-net, Patent- 
net, Drop-net, Spider-net, Balloon-net. The 
present varieties, deriving their name from 
the kind of mesh, are PuinLiiet, Warp-net, 
and Bnbbinet (q.v.). Several kinds of ma- 
chine-made net are named from some pecu- 
liarity in their manufacture. 

3. A covering for horses in harness, to pre- 
vent their being annoyed by files. 

4. Anything made with interstices or meshes 
like a net. 

44 .V'-ts of checker work, and wreaths of chain work, 
for the chapiters." — l Rings vd. 17. 

5. A trap, a snare. 

44 Amorous nett.' Milton : P. L.. IL 161. 

net-loom, s. A machine for making nets. 

net-masonry, s. Reticulated bond, the 
joints of which resemble in appearauce the 
meshes of a net. 

net-veined, a. [Netted (2).] 

net- work, * nct-workc, s. Work formed 
in the same manner as a net; reticulated 
work ; an interlaced or interwoven arrange- 
ment. ( Browne : Cyrus' Garden, eh. iii.) 

net, nett, a. [The same word as neat (q.v.).] 

* 1. Neat, pure, unadulterated. 

* 2. Free from spot or blemish ; spotless, 
pure. (Spenser: F. <?., V. vi. 20.) 

* 3. Bare, uncovered. 

44 The Priest with naked armes full net 
Approaching uigh." Spmtser: F. IV. vtlL sS. 

4. Free from all deductions; clear; as, net 
profit. 

net-measure, s. 

Arch . : That in which no allowance is made 
for finishing; and in the woik of artificers, 
that in which no allowance is made for the 
waste of materials. 

net-proceeds, s. pi. The amount or 
aum received for goods after all chaiges aud 
expenses have been paid. 

net-weight, s. The weight of poods 
after allowance has been made for casks, baga, 
cases, or other inclosing material. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pot* 

Syrian. *e, c© = e ; ey = a : uo = kw. 
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net (1), tU. & i. [Net,*.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To make or work ap Into a net or net- 
work. 

2. To take or catch In a net : hence, to trap, 
to snare ; to capture tiy stratagem or wile. 

3. To inclose in a net or net-work. 

"Netting It (a tree! to keep off tlie btnl *."— Xiu 

EJgmvrth : Melinda, cli. i*U 

B. lilt* ant.: To form net-work ; to make 
nets or netted work. 

net (2), v.l. [Net, a.) To gain or realize as 
clear prollt. 

• nete, s. [Neat, *.) 

• ncthclcssc, adv. [Mid. Eng. ns - not; the, 
and less. J Nevertheless ; none the less. 

ncth -er, * neth-ere, * neath-cr, a. [A.S. 
net* lh era, neodhra = lower ; nuihe — below ; 
«ioff/i<>r=down\vai*d ; ncotlhan — below ; cogn. 
with Icel. nedhri = nether, lower ; nedharr = 
lunar («di\); Ban. uedcr (in coinp. n (denied 
= the lower part of a thing) ; neden = below ; 
n nle, n«/ = down; Sw. ncdre=(a.) nether, 
(odv.) below ; neder, m d = down ; Ger. nicder= 
nether.) Lower; having a lower situation or 
position ; being in a lower place ; belonging to 
the region or parts below. 

** Ob 1 dweller* iu the naMer gloom, avenger* of the 
aliiiu." Macaulay : Vtrgaaus. 

• H Nether House of Parliament: A name 
given to the lluuse of Commons during the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

• nether -stocks, s. pL Stockings. 
(Skaktsji. : 1 lltni'y 1 V., ii. 4.) 

• nether-vert, s. (See extract.) 

" i\ether.wt, wlocli la projierlynll uiamier of under- 
wood*. buvlies, thorn*, *c.“— H'. XeUon : taut Cone. 
Game, p. A.l. 

Neth'-er land er, *. A op.tlvoor rcMdent 
of* the old Netherlands, uow Holland end 
Belgium, 

Noth'- er- land lsh, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Netherlauds or the Nethei luudera. 

• nSth'-er-lihgf, *. pi. [Eng; ruther ; dim. 
«uli. ding.) Stockings. 

• HCth-er-mbre, a. [Eog. nether, and more. 
Lower. 

neth'-er most, a. [A corrupt, of A.8. nid- 
he mala.) Lowest. 

" Spirit ot the nethij-matt aby**." 

MdUm: P. L ., IL »M. 

• neth'-cr- wards, adv. [Eng. nether ; -wards.) 
In It downward dit action. 

Noth l-nim, s. pi. [Heb. DW )(Xethlnim), 
from ( nuthan ) = to give, to dedicate.] 

Jewish Antiq. : An onler of hereditary at- 
tendants on the LeviLes iu the services of the 
second Temple. They were to do the more 
menial part of the work. It is supposed that 
the Glbeonites originally held a similar otlicc 
(Joshua, ix. 21-27.) AL the leturn from Ba- 
bylon, 392 accompanied ZenibbaUd (Ezra ii. 
63, Neli. vll. 00), and 220 came with Ezra 
(Ezra vlii. 17,20); 012 in all. 

• ndt -i-fy, v.t. [Eng net, a. \ - fy .] To make 
ucut ; to act or put iu order. (Neatify.) 

nett,fi. [Net, a.] 

n5t -ta-pus, j. (Gr. njrra (nltta) = a duck, 
and itovs (jioits) = a foot.] 

Ornilh. : A genus of Anotidse, with four 
upecies, ranging from tropical Africa Mada- 
gascar, India and Ceylon, to the Malayan 
peninsula and Australia. Nettapus coroman • 
detianus is the Pigmy-goose. 

n6t t&s to-rna, *. [Gr. vgrr* (nitta) = a 
duck, end aro^a [stoma) = the month.] 

Ichlhy. : A deep-sea genus o( MunruUlm 
(q.v.). Sralcleas, snout much-produced ; bands 
ot card-like teeth on Jaws and vomer ; nostrils 
on upper surface of head, valvular. 

net -ted, a. (Eng. net, s . ; -ed] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Made or worked ioto a net 
or net-work ; reticulated. 

2. Botany (o/ leaves, <Cc.) : 

(1) Gen. : Having the veins reticulated. All 
those requisite to constitute a completely 
developed leaf are pit; sent, but with no pecu- 


liar combination- It is the common arrange- 
ment in an exogenous leaf. 

(2) Spec. : Covered with reticulated lines 
winch project a little. 

netted-carpet, t. 

Entom.: A British moth, Cidaria rtiiculata. 

netted mountain-moth, 5. 

Entom. : A British mo Lb, Fidonia carbon- 
aria . 

netted-pug, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, Eupithecia veno- 
sata, one of the Larentidic. 

netted- work, *. The same as Network 
(q.v.). 

nct’-tihg, pr. par., a., & «. [Net (1), v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of making nets or 
net-work. 

2. A piece of net- work ; open-work fabric ; 
net- work. 

II. Naut. (PI.) : Nets of small rope used on 
board ship for various purposes, such as hold- 
ing the hummocks when on deck, or for stow- 
ing sails; also lor hanging between the bul- 
warks and the rigging to repel boarders, and for 
defence against splinters aod fulling spars. 

netting-needle, s. a kiud of shuttle 
used in netLiug. 

net -tie, * net-tel, * net-tille, * ne-tle, s . 

[A.S. netele, netle; cogn. with But. nctel; Ban. 
nclde (for ntdle); Sw. nussla (for nulla); Ger. 
? teasel ; O. H. Ger. nezzild, nezild.) 

Botany : 

1. The genus Urtica(q. \\), containing various 
Stinging plants. 1 wo ajiecies, the Great Nettlo 
(Urtica dioica)and the Small NelLle(l r . ureiw), 
are indigenous iu Britain. The Roman Nettle, 
U. pilulifera, is an nlieu. Tlie Great Nettle 
has ovate acuminate leaves or ovate lanceolate 
leaves, and spikes of generally dioecious 
llowcrs lower than the petioles; the Small 
Nettle lias elliptical serrate leaves, with five 
nearly parallel ribs, the spikes of Uowers 
shorter than the petiole. They follow man. 
Iu parts of Scotland the young tips in apring 
are made into a soup, or “kail," by the common 
people, ninl are considered as a cooling medi- 
ciue. l Urtica.] 

2. Various plant3 more or less resembling 
the nettle in ieaf, as the Bcad-uettle (q.v.). 

* ^ Nettle in, dock out : A proverbial ex- 
pression, expressive of inconstancy or lickle- 
uess; the trying of olio thing after another, 
iu allusion to the common practice when 
I*craona arc stung with a nettle, of rubbing 
the place with a dock-leaf. 

** Xcllls in, dock out. now thl*. now thiit, Pandora t” 
Chaucer : TYoUut A Cratida, bk. tv. 

nettlo-hlight, «. 

Bot. : sEcidium urticcr, a parasitic fungus 
common on nettles. 

nettle broth, s. A dish made with nettles, 
gathered iu March or April, before they show 
auy lloweis. 

nettlo-buttcrfly, a. 

Entom. : I’ancssa urticez. 

nettle cloth, t. 

Fabric: A thick cotton stuff, Japanned, and 
used as u substitute for leather. 

nettle creeper, *. A popular name for 
the Win loth roat (q.v.). 

nettle-rash, s. 

Pathol.: Ah eruption upon the skin, resem- 
bling tho effects ol the sting of a nettle. It 
Is frequently produced by ealiog ahcll-llsh, 
mackerel, Ac. [Uuticauia.] 

nettle -tap, ». 

Entom. : A British Moth, Simaethis Fabrl- 
clana , one of the Clmreutldiv, The larva 
feeds on nettles and pellitury. 

nottlo tree, ». 

Bot. : Cell it occidentalis. [Celtis.] 

n 5 t’-tle, v.t. [Ni.-rrbB, s.) To sting, to pro- 
voke, to Irritate, to rouse feclmga of dia- 
pleasure or Irritation in. 

*' I'v* nettled *oim>lKxljr full •'•rr." 

/'iivlu ; IdyL L 


* net’- tier, «. [Eng. nettle), v. ; -er .] On* 
who neltlea, provokes, or irritates another. 

" But the*** AM the nettlers. these *xe the bUhblo* 
book* th»t telL"— M dWn ; .immad. upon «A* torn* i*. 
•Irani * l* fence, Sc. 

net’-tlo-wort, «. [Eng. nettle, b., and irort.] 

Bot. (PL): The name given by LIudley to 
the order Urticaccae (q.v,). 

net’-tlihg, s. [Nettle, v.) 

Rope-making : 

1. A process whereby two ropes are joined 
end to end, so as to appear as one, the eoda 
being scutched or lieateu out, and spun or 
twisted together. 

2. The tying of the ynms lo jialrs to prevent 
their becoming entangled when laid upon the 
posts in the rope walk. 

* net'-ty, a. lEug. nr*, s. ; -y.) Like a net ; 
netted. 

neu -dorf-itc (en as oi), s. [From Neudorf, 
Moravia, where found ; sutf. -ite (Mia.).] 

Min. : A pale yellow resin found in n bed ol 
coal. Lustre, wax-like ; fracture, conchoidal ; 
sp. gr. 1 045 to 1-000. An analysis yielded 
carbon, 78 04 ; hydrogen, 9'84 ; oxygen, IT9S ; 
nitrogen, 0*14 ; the resulting formula being, 
CisHogOo, which would lequire, carbon, 78*20; 
hydrogen, 10‘14 ; oxygen, ll’OO = 100. Fuses 
at 2S0*. Soluble iu ether, leaving a pale yel- 
low residue. 

ncuk, s. [Nook.] (Scotch.) 

neumes, s. pi. [Properly pneumes, from Gr. 
Tr^eu^a (pjwumn) = a breath. When applied 
to the system of notation, the word is spelt 
without tlie letter p (neumt) ; when applied to 
& series of notes to be sung to one syllable, 
the word seems generally to have retained its 
p (pTwuma).] 

Music: The notations employed from the 
eighth or ninth century to the twelfth. Kiese- 
Wulter considers them lo be the ancient nota 
Humana ; olhera believe them to have been of 
Asiatic origin. 

nciir-, pref. [Gr. yevpov (neuron) = a nerve.] 
Pertaining to or connected with a nerve or 
the nervous system. 

nciir-a-da, s. [Pref. Tvrur-, and Gr. £5 *} v 
(udt"n)*= au acorn, a gland.] 

But. : The typical genus of the rosaceoo* 
tribe Neuradeaj (q.v.). 

ncu rad'-e ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat- n^urad(a); 
liit. fern. |*1. ndj. feu If. • <ur.\ 

Lot. : A tribe of ltosaceie. The calyx 
adheres to a ring of ten carpels ; the seeds are 
pendulous. 

ncu-rte'-ml a, s. [Pref. 7urar-, and Gr. aVa 
(liaimu) — blood.) 

Pathol. : Dr. Laycoek’s name for purely 
functional diseases of the nerves. ( Dunglisoiu ) 

ncu -roe'-mlc, a. [Eng. «rurcem<ia); -(e.) 
Pertaining or relating to neurauata. 

nciir-al. a. [Gr. vevpov (aruron) = a nerve; 
Bug. nilj. sutf. -«/.] 

Anat.: of or i*ertaining to a nerve or the 
nervous system. 

neural arch, s. 

Comp. Amt. (PL): The posterior rings of 
the vertebra* enclosing l lie spinal cord. 

neural axis, *. 

Comp. Anat.: Owen’s name for tho trunk 
of tlie nervous hjstem lodged in tho canal 
formed by the chain of the vertebras. 

1 neural canal, s. 

Anat. : The i-auul containing tho spluai cord. 

neural-septum, 

Anal.: A median laseia running from the 
aurfneo of tho lx>dy the tnu inverse pro- 
cesses of the vertebnu, ((Jiiuih.) 

neural splno, 

Comp. Anat.: Owen’s noino for tlie «uto- 
genoiiH part in tin* \« rtehm* nlxivo the iienrs- 
puphysis or parts lodging 1 he neural axis ; 
Hi*; hnmolnguc of tho spiuoua process uf a 
vertebra. 

nou rAl’ i;l l>, S. (Pref. Iirur-, and Or. dAyo* 
(uVyaf) ]*aiu; Fr. nrrmi/yn.) 

Pathol . : Severe puiti pn*dnced by irritation 


t>6U, ; piJilt, J<JWl ; cat, 50II, chorus, 9km, bench ; go, kom ; thin, this ; sin, ns ; oxpeot, Xenophon, o^lst. -ihg, 

Milan, tlnn = shan. -tlen, slon = shun ; >(lon, -£ion - rhun. -clous, -tlous, -eloue = shus. -ble, -die, Ac, - bpl, dpL 
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of a nerve, or by sympathetic action with 
Inflammation of aurroundiog parts ; a disease 
chiefly of debility, overwork, and general de- 
pression. When it occurs in the head it is 
called tie-doloreux, in the breast nngina pec- 
toris, and id the chest-wall intercostal neur- 
slgia. Bromide of potassium, strychnine, 
arsenic, quinine, and tonic treatment gener- 
ally are indicated in this disease, 

neu-rST-gie, a. [Eng. neuralg(ia) ; -ic.) Per- 
taining to neuralgia; of the nature of neur- 
algia. 

* neu-ral'-gy, s. [Neuralgia.] 

neiir-a-poph'-y-sis, s. [Pref. neur-, and 

Eng. upopkysis (q.v.).] 

Aiiat.: The spinous process of a vertebra; 
the process formed at the junction of the 
neural arches. 

ncu - ra' - tlon, 5. (Gr. vevpov (neuron) = a 
nerve.] The same as Nervation (q.v.). 

" The structure o t the important parts. 6uch as alar 
ticuration, palpi, generative organs, Ac."— Field, Jau. 
28. 18bi 

neu rec tom-jr, s. [Gr. veupov (neuron) — a 
nerve, and touv (fo»u ! ) = a cutting; rep-vtu 
(fem?t5) = to cut.] The operation of cutting 
out a nerve or part of a nerve. 

neu-rij'-i-ty, s . [Formed on soslogy with 
electricity, from Gr. vevpov(neuron) =. a Derve.] 
Physiol A scientific name for what was 
formerly known as nervous force or nervous 
fluid. 

“JfcuricUy is not electricity any more than la 
myooicity ; both are peculiar modes of polar forca" — 
Owen: Anat. I ertebrate*, L 318. 

Deur-i-lem'-ma, s. [Pref. neur- ; i connect., 
and Gr. A eppa (femna) = a coat.] 

Anat . & Physiol. : The membranous sheath 
or covering which encases each nerve or fila- 
ment of a nerve. 

* ncu-rfl’-i-ty, s. [Gr. vevpov (neuron) = a 
nerve.] Tfie functions or properties of the 
nerves or nerve-fibres. 

*' We owe to Mr. Lewes our very best thanks for the 
stress which he has laid ou the doctrine that nerve- 
fibre is uniform in structure and f uuctipa. aud for 
the word neurility which expresses its commoQ pro- 
jiertiea"— W. K. Clifford. (Annandale). 

neur in, neur ino, 5. [Gr. vtvpov (neuron) 

= a nerve.] 

Physiol. : The matter of which nerves are 
composed, and which is enveloped in neuri- 
lemma. 

neu-ri -tis, s. [Gr. vevpov (neuron) — a nerve.] 
PathoL : Inflammation of a nerve. 

neiir - 0 -, pref. [Neur.] 

neuro-hypnologist, s. A mesmerist; 
ODe who induces a hypnotic state by auimal 
magnetism. 

neuro hypnology, s. [Neuro-hypnot- 
ism.] 

neuro-hypnotism, s. 

1. Animal magnetism ; mesmerism (q.v.). 

2. The atate i uduced by means of mesmerism. 

neiir-o-^en'-tral, a. (Pref. neuro-, and 

Eng. central.] 

Anat . : Of or belonging to the nervous 
system, and to the centres of ossification in a 
vertebra. 

neuro central -suture, s. 

Anat. : A narrow cartilaginous interval 
existing till the third year la a dorsal vertebra. 

neu-rog'-ll-a, s. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. yAi'a 
(glia) — glue, j 

Anat. : The name proposed by Virchow, SDd 
generally adopted, for the supporting sub- 
stance met with in the brain and spinal-cord 
between the nerve-fibres. Kolliker supposed 
it to be retifonu tissue, and named it Reti- 
culum. Called also Sustentacular tissue. 

neuroglia cells, s. pi 

Anat. : Small cells occurring in the neurog- 
lia (q.v.). 

*’ The prracuce of the neuroglia-rrUs ie Id favour of 
KOilikcr s view ." — Quain Anatomy (ed. 1682), il. 27 L 

neu-rog'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. 
ypdtyui (grajiho) — to write.] That branch of 
anatomy which deals with the nerves ; a de- 
scription of the nerves. 


neiir o-loo'-na, s. [Pref. neuro-, and Lat. 
Ucna. = a cloak, which the calyx resembles.] 

Bo t. : The typical genus of the Neurolaeneae 
(q.v.). Neuroloena lobota is the Common Hal- 
berd-weed, an erect South American shrub, 
with compound corymbs of yellow flowers. 

neur-o-lfo'-ne-SD, s. pi [Mod. Lat. ncurolce- 
n(u); aud fem. pi. adj. suff. -ere.] 

Dot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Sene- 
cionidese. 

neiir -6-lite, s. [Pref. neuro-, aDd Gr. Aiflos 
(hthos) = stoue ; Ger. neurolith.] 

Min. : Dana places this mineral as a sub- 
species of Pinite. Hardness, 4*25; sp. gr. 
2*478 ; colour, wax or amber-yellow; lustre, 
satin-like; feel, unctuous. Thompson's analysis 
yielded silica, 73*0 ; alumina, 17*35 ; sesquioxide 
of iron, *40 ; magnesia, 1*50 ; lime, 3*25 ; water, 
4*30= 99 8. A subsequent analysis by T. S. 
Hunt entirely dilFers from this, so that the 
true nature of the mineral is yet uncertain. 
It forms a belt 150 feet wide at Staustcad, 
Lower Canada. 

neiir -o “log 7 -ic-al, n. [Eng. neurolog(y); 
- ical .] Pertaiuing or relating to neurology. 

neu-rol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. 7ieurofo<7(t/) ; -isfi] 
One who studies or is versed in neurology. 

ncu-rol’-o-gy, s. [Gr. vevpov (neuron) — a 
nerve, and Aoy 09 (logos) = a discourse.] Tiiat 
branch of anatomy which treats of the nerves ; 
the doctrine of the Derves. (Quain: Anat. (ed. 
8th), 519.) 

nen-ro'-ma, *. (Gr. vevpov (neuron) = a nerve.] 
Pothol. : A knotty swelling or tumour 
occurring in a nerve ; nervous tumour. 

neur-o-path - 1 C, a. [EDg. neuropathy) ; -ic.] 
Relating to, characteristic of, or sutleriug 
from a nervous disease. 

neu-rop’-a-thy, s. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. 
TraOo? (pathos) = suffering, pain.] 

Pathol. : Nervous disease in general, or of 
any particular nerve. 

neiir-6-po -di-um, s. [Pref. neuro-, aud Gr. 
Trow? (pous), genit. no&os (podos) = a foot.] 
Zoo/. : The ventral or inferior division of the 
foot tubercle of an anDelid ; often called the 
ventral oar. (Nicholson.) 

neu rop ter. a. [Neuboptera.] An Individual 
of the order Neuroptera (q.v.). 

neu-rop -ter-a, s. pi. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. 
irrepov (ptaon)'= a wing.] 

1. Entom. : An order of the clas9 lnsecta, 
in which the older entomologists included all 
insects posses^ 

without the peculiar arrange- I ment of cells 
which occurs in the Hymen- I optera. This 
arrangement included insects * with a com- 
plete aud others with an incomplete metamor- 
phosis. The latter are now more generally 
called Pseudoneuroptera, and made a sub- 
order of Orthoptera. The order Neuroptera of 
modern authors includes insects with a per- 
fect metamorphosis, a mandibulate mouth, a 
free prothorax, and four more or less veined 
membranous wings, aud has two sub-orders, 
Planipennia and Trichoptera. The insect 
figured is Myrmeleon formicarius, belonging to 
the sub-order Planipennia, and the group 
Megaloptera. 

2. Palceont. : (See extract). 

“ The Paleozoic types which have been described as 
Xeuroj/tera seem all to be either PbeudoneuroitLra, 
or most nearly allied to that tribe. In the Trias, 
forms which appear to be related to the existent 
North American penus lhauliode# have been met 
v itb, and in the Lias and Oolites a few species of dif- 
f Lieut families occur. In Tertiary deposits they are 
more plentiful."— IP. S. Dallas, in Cassell' s Sat. Dial., 
\L lo, 

neu rop’-ter-al, a. [Eng. ncuropter; -al.] 
Pei tain lug or belonging to the Neuroptera 
(q.v.). 

ncu-rop'-ter an, s. [Eng. ncuropter; -an.] 
The same as Neuropter (q.v.). 

neu rop'-ter-is, a. [Pref. neuro-, snd Gr. 
frrepif ( pteris ) = a fern.] 

Palccobot . : A genus of fossil ferns ranging 


from the Devonian to the Triassic period, uni- 
versally abundant 
in the Coal Mea- 
eures. The midrib 
of the leaflets is 
evanescent, either 
not distinct, or dis- 
appearing towards 
the apex. 

neu-rop’-ter- 
OUS, a. [Eug. new- 
ropter ; -ous.] The 
same as Neubop- 
teral (q.v.). 

ncuropur-pu- 
ric, a. [Pref. neu- 
ro-, aDd Eng. purpuric .] (See the etym. and 
compound.) 

neuropurpuric-fever, s. a malignant 
epidemic fever attended with lesions of the 
brain and spinal cord, usually with purpuric 
or other eruptions. Mortality from 25 to 80 
per cent, of those attacked. Tanner prefers 
to call it cerebro- spinal lever, snd gives as 
synonyms malignant purpuric-fever, malig- 
nant purple-fever, epidemie ccrebro-spinal 
meningitis, cerebro-spinal typhus, and spotted 
fever. 

neu-ro'-SiS, *- [Gr. vevpov (neuron) — a nerve.1 

Pathol : Nervous disease or a flection; neuro* 
pathy. 

neiir - 0 skel'-e-tal, s. [Eng. neuroskelet(on); 
adj. sufl. -ufi] Of or pertaining to the neuro- 
skeleton (q.v.). 

neiir o-skel'-e-t on, #. [Pref. neuro-, and 

Eug. skeleton (q.v.).] 

Anat.: The endoskeleton (q.v.) of verte- 
brates ; on it the general shape of the body 
and of its various parts greatly depends. Its 
parts are arranged in a series of segments 
following and articulating with each other in 
the direction of the axis of the body. 

“ The deep-seated bones, in relation to the nervooa 
axis and locomotion, form the neurosktleUm." — Owen. 
Anat. Vertebrates. L 27. 

* neiir’-o-spast, s. [Lat. neurospaston, from 
Gr. r'€vp6o"7raaTo^(fteuros^«sfo>i), neut. of vevpo- 
anaoTOs (neurospastos) = drawn by strings : 
vevpa (neura) = a striDg, and andto (spad) = to 
draw.] A puppet ; a figure put in motion by 
8 string. 

“ That outward form la but a neurospasC' 

Dors : Song of the Soul. hk. 1 . ch. IL, a 9k 

neur-os-then'-i-a, a. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. 
ertievos (sthenos) = a’trength, force.) 

PathoL: Excessive nervous power or excite- 
ment. 

nen-rot'-ie, a. & s. [Gr. vevpov (neuron) = % 
nerve.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to the nerves ; situated in th© 
nerves : as, a ?i eurotic disease. 

2. Having the quality or power of actiDg on 
the nerves ; nervine. 

B. As substantive : 

L A disease which has its seat in the nerves. 

2. A medicine which acta upon the nerves ; 
a nervine. 

neiir'-o-tome, s. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. ropi* 

(tome)= a cutting.] 

Surg. : A loug, narrow scalpel, used by ana- 
tomists to dissect the nerves. 

neur o-tom' le al, a. [Eng. neurotom(y); 
-tea/.] Pertaining’ to neurotomy, or the dis- 
section of the nerves. 

neu-rot'-o mist.s. (Eng. neurotom(y)i -w<*] 
(/he who is shilled iu neurotomy ; one who 
dissects the nerves. 

neu-rot'-o-my, s. [Neurotome.] 

1. The act or practice of disseetion of tbf 
nerves. 

2. An incised wound of 8 nerve. 

neiir- o-ton'- ic, s. (Pref. neuro- and Eng. 
fcmic.] A medicine employed to strengthe* 
or brace the nerves. 

neiir-yp-nol'-o-gist, s. [Neubo-hvpnolo* 

OIST.J 

neiir- yp-n6r-o-gy, s. [Neuro-hypnoloqtJ 



Xato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw 
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ien'-ter, a. & s. [Lat. = neither : ne — not, 
and ufcr = whether of the two ; Fr. neutre.) 
A. As adjective ; 

• L Oni. Lang . : Not belonging to one aide 
or the other; indifferent, impartial, neutral. 

“The duke and all hU country abide ai it ruler and 
beldewilh mine of bolt* parliea. — Berners i Froissart; 
Cronydc, vol. L. ch. ocll£ 

II. 2>cAsfc«[/y: 

1. Bot. : Neither male nor femala. 

2. Cramiruir; 

(1) Of neither gentler; a term applied to 
nounsanrt those forms ofa«ljeetives,]>articip!es, 
&c., which are neither masculine nor feminine. 
In English grammar applied to the names of 
inanimate things. 

(2) Applied to verbs, the sama as Intransi- 
tive (q.V.). 

3. Zool.: Ilaving no fully developed sex. 
|B. 11.3.) 

" Few neuter Insects out of Enit>|ie have been care- 
fully examined.'’— Darwin : Origin of Specie! (ed. 1885), 
jx 23L 

• B. As substantive : 

I. Orff. Lung . ; A person who does not 
attach himself to or support either side in a 
dispute or contest between two or more 
persons or nations ; one who is neutral ; a 
neutral ; a trimmer. 

" You inudt lie ob It were a neuter, and not wedded 
to yuur eelfe. but a* oue »tandlug In doubt.”— Fox: 
Martyrs, jx l,«7a 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot . : A flower having neither stamens 
nor pistils; as in those occupying the outer- 
most flowers of the head of Centaurea Cyanus, 
the margin of tha cymes in garden plants of 
Viburnum, Hydrangea, or in the whole cyme 
of Viburnum ojntlus. 

2. Gram. : A noun of the neuter gender. 

*' Even lu Greek and Latin there js no outward dls- 
tluctiou between the mini I native and accusative of 
neuters."— Max Muller: Science of Language, $ 111. 

3. Entom. : A“ aterile female, a worker. 
Neuters are found in social iiisect-cnmummtics, 
anch as those of bees and ants. They have no 
acx, and, consequently, no reproductive power. 
According to Huber and Ixitreille the non- 
development of sexual organs is due to the 
kind of nourishment to which such insects 
have been limited in the larval state. Darwin 
(Origin of Species, ch. viii.) considers the 
different castes of neuters to have arisen from 
natural selection among males and fertile 
females, and considers that the existence of 
tlijse sterile forms furnishes an argument 
against Lamarck's doctrine of inherited habit. 

“The annual op i*rt<>dlcnt massacre of the neuters by 
wuia' 1 2 * - Lindsay : Mind, in the lower Animals, L 1SL 


|ou tral, * nentrall, * new-traU, a. & 

«. [Latl neutralis, from neuter ■=. neither; Fr., 
8p., & Tort, neutral; Ital. ncutrulc.] 


A- As adjective : 

L Ordinary language • 

1. Not engaged or acting on cither aide; not 
taking an active part with any one of two or 
more contesting j*artics; indifferent, Impartial. 

” I have a letter frucaslmrly set down 
That came from oue tbat'a of a neutral heart " 
Hhakitsp. : Lear, lit 7. 

2. Neither very good nor vary bud ; medi- 
ocre, indifferent, middling. 


•‘Some things good, amt some tldnsa lit do eeem. 
And neutral ;» >me Lu her fautoatick eye." 

Davits. [Todd.) 

u. Technically: 

1. Bot, : The aame as NEUTF.n (q.v.). 


2. C'Am. ; Neither acid nor alkaline. The 
term refera chiefly to compounds of an acid 
and a base In which tho one has been fully 
aat u rated with au equivalent of the other, a 
condition usually Indicated by the substance 
having no action on the colour of litmus paper 
or solution. 


B. As substantive : 


I. On!, hing ; One who takes no active pnrt 
or side lu a contest between others ; one who 
Is neutral ; one who does not attach himself 
to any one aide or party. 

" All the Intrrnnll remedy t* to come (rum the whole 
•on ltd i>-u L* thereof, that W to nay. midi ns are ne m 
Pru/.t ‘ — HakewVI . .ijndogie. bk. tv., eh. ll„ J L 

IL Technically : 

1. But. : Having neither stamens nor pistils. 

2. Church Hist. (VI): A term applied to certain 
Zwinglians who taught that Communion in otio 
or both kinds was indifferent, ns nothing but 

lha material elements was received in cither 

case. (Shipley.) 


noutral-axis, s. 

Mech. : The plaue in which the tensile and 
compressing forces terminate, and in whleh 
the stress is therefore nothing. 

neutral -colours, i. pi. Colours in 
which the hue is broken by j»artaking of the 
reflected colours of the objects which aur- 
ronnd them. 

neutral-lino, s. 

Magnetism : That part of the surface of a 
magnetic bar in which there is no magnetic 
force. 

neutral point, *. (See extract.) 

"The neutral. paint of two metals Is Lbe temjiero- 
ture at which their thermo-electric value* are equal.” 
— Everett ; C. G. S. System of Units (1876). p. 76. 

neutral-salts, s. pL 

Chem. : Salts which do not exhibit aoy acid 
or alkaline properties. 

neutral-tint, s . 

1. A dull grayish hue, having the character 
of none of the brilliant colours, such as red, 
yellow, blue, &c. 

2. A factitious gray pigment used in water- 
colours. It is composed of blue, red, and 
yellow in various proportions. 

neutral vowel, s. A term applied to 
the vowel heard m suph words as her , firm, 
church, &c., from its indefinite character, 
which is often dua to the influence of a fol- 
lowing liquid. 

* neu'-tral 1st, s. (Eng. ncutml; -wf.] One 
who professes neutrality ; a neutral. 

“ minuting of the mil Ilia and navy In the hands of 
neutralists." — Petition of City of London to House of 
Commons 11648), p. «. 

neu tral-l-ty, *. (Fr. neutrnlite, from rteu- 
tral — neutral (q.v.) ; Hal. neutraliU i.] 

L Ordinary language : 

I. The quality or state of being neutral Id 
the disputes or contests of others. 

*' Purchase hut their neutrality." 

Glover: A then aid, tx. 

* 2. The state of being of the neuter gender. 

" The jd unil i ty of tho vorh, and the neutrality of the 
noun."— Pt’i irson • On the Creed, art. ii. 

*3. Indifference or mediocrity in quality; 
a state of being neither very good nor very 
bad. 

"There U no health ; physician* may that w* 

At beat enjoy but a neutrality." 

Donne: Anatomy of the World. 

II, Technically : 

1. Che nt. : Possessing the oeutral condition. 
(Neutral, A. II. 2.J 

2. Ialw: That condition or attitude of a 
country or state in which it does not taka 
part, directly or indirectly, in a war between 
other countries. A neutral atate is al lowed 
to supply to either of the belligerents any 
aupplies or stores which are not contraband 
of war. It may also enter into treaties or en- 
gagements with either side, provided such 
treaties or engagements are unconnected with 
the subject of the war. 

H Arriml neutrality : The state of a country 
or nation which holds itself armed in readi- 
ness to resist any aggression of either of 
the belligerents lietwecn whom it is neutral. 

neu tral-I-za-tlon, s. (Eng. neutralise); 
’-ntioh.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of neutralizing or making neu- 
tral ; the state of being neutralized. 

2. The act of declaring free to all parties, 
aa not belonging to any one atate in particu- 
lar, and therefore not to be attacked or in- 
jured by any belligerent In time of war ; tho 
act of declaring or making neutral territory. 

II. Chem. : The act of making neutral 
(Neutral, A. 1 1. 2.) 

nou' tra.1 ize, »'.f. (Eng. -£:✓.) 

1. To reuder neutral ; to bring to a state of 
uculrnhty, 

2. To declare free ami open to all parties; 
to declare or make neutral territory. 

3. To destroy the peculiar or distinctive 
properties or opposite dispositions of ; to 
render inoperative or null . to counteract. 

nou'-tral-LZ er, s. (Eng. neutralist): -er.) 
One who, or that winch iiruirali7.es counter- 
acts, nr renders imipcralivu and incited ive tho 
peculiar properties or powers of anything. 


neu*-tral-ly, <ulv. (Eng. neutral; -ly.] lot 
licntr.tf manner; without inclination or favour 
to any one side ; inqiartially. 

neu tri-a, «. [Nutria.] 

no ve'(l), i. (Fr., from Lat. nirem. aecus. oi 
nix = snow.] Snow converted into glacier ice. 

"An Indefinite tlilckueu Jof me*] would accumu- 
late. If IL were not prevented by the formation of 

nevef—Lyell : .Student’s Fitments of Ue>l (ed. Uh). p. 

neve (2), s. [N.cve.] 

* nev cn, v.f. (Iccl. nr/na; Da. mrrn*.] To 
uamc, to call, to mention. 

" Ne never hire dou^bten tume 
Ke nceened mho." Chaucer: C. T., S,««5. 

nSv'-er, adv. (A.S. ntrfrt, from nr = not, and 
oc/re = ever. ] 

1. Not ever ; at no time, whether past, 
present, or future. 

" rR,, l> call never dwell, hoja? never coiaem 

That vuiucs to aU." Mu ton P L.. L 64. 

2. In no degree ; not at all ; none. 

" He may be ruiimoiued mid we never the Winer.” 
.Shakes p. . Henry I" , jv L 

3. It is sometimes followed by the indefi- 
nite article when it is equivalent to au em- 
phatic nut or aottc. 

" He answered him to never a word."— Matt. xtvlL tt 

h’ever so: To any extent or degree; to 
whatever extent or degree. 

"Creep time never to slow, yet It shall come." 

ithnkesp : A ling John. ilL 3. 

^1 Never is largely used in conqiounds, the 
meanings of which are sufficiently obvioms : 
as, never-ceasing, never-ending , never-failing , 
never-dying, never -sated, never-tiring, &c. 

never-lndebted, phr. 

Laui: Au answer traversing an action for 
alleged debt arising from simple contract. 

* never -the later, * never the- 
latter, adv. Nevertheless. (7'yjuhd?.‘jrorJtw, 
p. 102.) 

nev' er the-less, * nev er the les, coaj. 

[Eng. never the tess, where the less = A. 8. thjf 
Itrs—by that less; a substitution for tbe 
older nntheless or pathless (q.v.).] Notwith- 
standing, yet, still, none the less ; in spite of 
or without regarding that; for all that. 

* nev'-oxv (ew as u), s. [Nephew.] 

new (ew as u), * newe, «. [A.S. rluy, 

neowe, niowe ; cogu. with Dwt nirnw ; lcel. 
nyr; Dan. & 8w. ny; Goth, niujis ; Oer. 
neu; O. II. G. niuwi ; Wei. newydd ; lr. 
Tinu, nuadh ; Gael, nntulh; Lilli, naujas; Kuss. 
novuii; I^at. novus; Gr. kov (neos); Sansc, 
nava = Eng. 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ilaving existed only a short time ; latdy 
or recently made, produced, or brought into 
existence ; recent, novel, not old : as, a new 
coat ; a new fashion. (Said of tilings.) 

2. Recent ; lately come : as, a ne w arrival. 

3. Recently or lately discovered or brought 
to notice; not before known: as, a ucip incLd. 

4. Different from a former; newly or re- 
cently entered upon : as, To lead a new life. 

* 5. Renovated or repaired, so as to ha 4 o 
tho original state; reiimgoratcd. 

"M«<u. alter lulu: emactalliiK dieta »ai plump, fat, 
and ahuual new '— llacon • Sutural Hxstor^ 

(>. Recently started or begun; aa, a new 
year, a hck» moon. 

7. Never before used ; opposed to second- 
hand : as, new furniture. 

* 8. Retaining the original freshness. 

"The»e cvrr new, nor aulijrct to dveava* 

Pape : Temple > / Fa mo. IL 

9. Fresh after any event. 

"AV w from lift - »l« knpa» to that northrrn air “ 
Dryden: T-uhe /iuc'.mi x^fOrin aide, I0L 

* 10. Not of ancient extract ion ; not iKdong- 
Ing ton family of undent lineage. (A lulinism.) 

“A »U|**Tlitr cal>orlt) fur Imniiru, amt a more c\- 
Uui-ltv km>» led ice. are »to|o I ■>• m bit Ii a new inaiioin-u 
immtili to liivotir, and ouialnme the rv»’. u| lit* com 
U<ni|»orarlea * — .<•< ir*«M I 

II. Not habituated, accustomed, or lannliar; 
Unacnistomed, nmis«d. 

"Twt'he liiulro, a «Lro(tjr lalmrlou* race. 

Sew to llir plough. ~ Pope Homer; thtywy Iv. ML 

B. .Is adverb: (l»bsolete, exeept in eom- 
position). 

1. In a new, fresh, or different manner. 

" > ou ahall be new clirUtened In the T*»»*r." 

sh ikesp. : /iVV>rJ HI., L L 


boll, ; p«5Tlt, ; cat, 9 CII, chorus, 9 hln, ben^h ; go, £em ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; oxpect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -tlon = sht^n, -tion, -sion — shun ; -Jlon, -§lon — zhun, -clous, -tlous, -stouts = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - bcL dgL 
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new — newfangled 


2. Anew, afresh, again. 

•• Bv new unfolding bU Imprisoned pride." 

J ShnbexLt. : sonnet 51. 


8 . Lately, recently, newly, freshly. 

"Ye rule suite anil coy an doth a 

w.« «••«« '‘ u “ 'Ft.. ».#». 


•’’AVums largely used in composition, with 
the force of lately, recently, newly ; as, neiv- 
coiiiul, ucw-joitud, nrw-pktnutd, new-built , 
new-fdlen , new-hutched , Ac. 


new assignment, s. 

Jaw.: A fiesh and more precise statement 
of ii charge when it has been vaguely or even 
Inaceniaiely drawn out at lirst. 

new blown, a. Recently come Into 
bloom. {Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv.) 


new-born, a. & s. 

A. As (ulj. : Recently bora; aewly come 
Into existence. 

B, As substantive : 

Chunk Hist. {PI.) : An American sect of 
Antmoimaus, winch hud a short existence in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Us 
founder was a German immigrant, named 
Mathias Bowman (died 1727). They held the 
doctrine of the dedication of humanity, with 
its consequence of denying that any act could 
be sinfol in persons so deilied. 

New Christians, s. pi. 

Church Hist.: Certain Jews in Portugal in 
the 1 1 flee 1 1 til rentmv who, being intiun lated 
into receiving baptism, continued secretly to 
practise the rites of Judaism. 

New Church, 5. ISwedenboroian.] 
•new-cone, a. Lately come or arrived. 

B ew com er,a. Oue who lias lately come ; 
a recent arrival. 

New Comexion, s. 

Ecctesiology it Church History: 

1. A branch of the Methodists (q.v.). 

2. A branch of the General Baptists. 

* new -create, v.t. To create anew. 

(, Shakesp . : Othello, iv. 2.) 

new-dropped, a. Recently bom. (Used 
only of the lower animals.) 

••Ho had gone forth among the n»Wro;i;»Vl hiinl» " 

° IV ordt worth ; The li rot fort. 

•n'vw-fasbion, a. Recently come into 
fashion, new fashioned. 

new-fashioned, a. Made in a new 
fashion or style ; recently come into fashion. 

new-flodged, a. Wearing Its first 
feathers ; recently fledged, 
t New Holland, s. 

Ccog : The old name of Australia, 

New Holland Cedar : 

Bo t. : A species of Cedrela. 

New Holland Gum-arabic: 

Bot. : Angophora costatcu 
t New Indopendcnts, *. r>L 
Ecclesiol. <f- Church Hist . : The Independents 
or Congregationalists (q.v.) 

New Jersey, s. 

Geog. : One of the United States. 

New Jersey Tea : [Ceanothus], 
new-laid, a. Recently or freshly laid : 

es, a new-laid egg. 

new-land, s. Land newly brought under 
cultivation. 


new-man, a. 

Script. <£ Theol. : A regenerated man. [Re- 

0ENEKAT1ON ] 

new-model, v.t. To give a new or fresh 
form to a model. 


new-moon, *. 

Asi roa. ; Pi nperly the moon when she appears 
after having been invisible from baying her dark 
aide to tts. sometimes used of tilt time when the 
moon is thus invisible; as opposed to full moon. 

New Pelagians, s. pi. 

Church Hist. : A Dutch sect, holding Pela- 
gian views on grace nml free-will. Sometimes 
times called Comaristw, from Theodore Co- 
martius, secretary to the States-GeneraL He 
died about 1595. {Blunt.) 


•New Platonist, s. [Neoplatonist.] 
New Ked Conglomerate, *. [Dolo- 

M1T1C CONG LOMRn ATE. J 


New Zealand Sub-region : 

Zool. : A sub-division of the Australian 
region, consisting of New Zealand, with tbs 
Auckland, Chatham, and Noifolk Ulamla. 


New Red Sandstone, s. 

Geol. : A name formerly given to a certain 
aeries of sandstones to distinguish them from 
others called Old Red Sandstones. The New 
Red Sandstone Group eoiiMsled chiefly of 
sandy and argillaceous Simla, usually loick- 
red. though sometimes spots and stripes of it 
are greenish -gray, so that it has been called 
the Variegated Sandstone. It was divided 
into Upper and Lower. The upper str.na me 
now called Tri.issic, and the hover, Penman. 
Sometimes the term New Red Samlslone is 
confined to tin former. Sir Charles Lvell, in 
Ins Studrut’s Elements of Geology , heading a 
chapter, J'rias, or New Red Sandstone Group 
(ed. 4th, p. 325). 

•new -sad, a. Recently made sad. 
{Shakesp. : Lore’s Labour's Lost , v. 2.) 

new-sand, s. 

Founding: Faeing-sand. 

new-style, s. 

Chrtmol . : The name given to that change in 
onr chronology which resulted from ^the 
adoption of the Gregorian calendar. [Cal- 
endar, s., 111. 3.] 

New Testament, s. [Testament]. 
new-trial, s. [Trial.] 

New World, *. A name commonly 
given to the continent of North and South 
Ameiiva, as having become known to the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Hemisphere only at 
a compaiatively recent date. 

Neitr-lForW Monkeys : [Platvroine, Mon- 
key.] 

new-year, a. Pertaining or relating to 
the beginning of a new year: as, new-year 

congratulations. 

New-year's Day : The first day of a new year ; 
the first day of January. 

New-year s gift: A present made on New- 
year's day. 

••If I be served such a trick, Ill have my brains 
taken out mul buttered. Mid give them to »i dog as a 
ncwyeuftyfjtr— Shaken*.: Merry U«rej. ih b. 

New Zealand, s. 

Geog. : A British eolonial territory in the 
South Pacilie, consisting of a chain of islands, 
two large ami one small, besides others adja- 
cent It was originally called Tasmania, from 
Abel Tasman, who discovered it in 1642. 

New Zealand Bat : 

Zool. : Chalinolobus tiiberculatus. 

New Zealand Berardius: 

Zool : Berardius Arnouxi, a ziphioid whale, 
of which only four specimens are known to 
science. One was taken near Canterbury, 
N.Z., in ISOS. It was about tlmty feet long, 
velvety black, with greyish belly In its 
stomach were found half a bushel of the 
horny beaks of a species of octopus. 

New Zealand Flax. [Flax, ^ (3).] 


New Zealand Tea : 

Bot. : Levtosjwrmum scoparium. 

New Ztaland Wood-trow : 

Omith. : SeoK\oi'pha{IIeterolochp)acntiro$tris t 
a envious ami aberrant form, rapidly becoming 
extinct. By the Mam ies it is known as Huia. 


* new, * newe, v.t. & i. [New, n.] 

A. Trans. ; To make new ; to renew, 

B. Intrans.: To become new; to be re- 
newed. (C/ianwr: Dreume.) 

new'-ber y-Ite (ew as u), s. [Named by 
Vom Kill h alter J. C. Newlicry, of Melbourne ; 
sutf. -itt {Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
In large tabular crystals in the guano of the 
Skipion Caves, Victoria. Easily soluble in 
acids. Compos.: phosphmic acid. 40 80; 

magnesia, 22“J9 ; waiter, 36*21 =1U0; eoire- 
spending to the formula Mg 2 H.jP 2 0 8 + Gaq. 
Loses its water about 110% Found also at 
Mejillones, Chili. 

*newe, a. & adv. [New, a.] 

•newe, v.f. A i. [New, ».] 

new’-el, 'new'-ell (1) • nn-ell, «. [O. Fr. 

nnal (Fr. noyau), from Lat. i inmlr, neut.slng, 
of nucalis = pertain- 
ing to a nut ; hence, 
applied to the kernel 
ot a nut or the stone 
ofa plum ; aiu'C'cnit 
7i?iCi;>) = a imt.] 

1. Arch. : The cen- 
tral column rom d 
which the steps of 
a circular staircase 
wind. Winding stairs 
around a centrai well 
are said to have an 
open newel or hollow 
newel. The newel 
is sometimes carried 
through to the roof, 
to serve as a vaidt- 
ing-sliaff.. from which 
the riles branch ofl in 
all directions. 

2. Carp. : The post 

at the head or toot of a stair, supporting a 
band-rail. ' 

3. Civil Engin.: A cylindrical pillar ter- 
minating the wing-wall of a biidge. 

4. Shipwright.: An upright piece of timber 
to receive the tenons of the rads lhat lead 
from the breastwoik of the gangway. 



•new'- ell (2), s. [New, a. The form was 
probably suggested eilber by O. Fr. novel, 
nouvef. or Eng. novel (q.v.).J Something new 
or novel ; a novelty. 


•• He was »o enmnorvil with the neierll „ 

That nought he deemed cltaue u-r the Jewell. 

Spetuer : bln pha><l» Calender; May. 

new'-er, compnr. of a. [New, a.J 


New Zealand Fur-seal : 

Zool. : Otaria Forster i {Gypsophoca tropical is, 
Gray). A full-grown specimen is from six to 
seven feet long, and weighs about 220 lbs. 
The hair is solt. black, with reddish-gray tips, 
a delicate reddish under-fur. They are fast 
becoming extinct, or retiring southward. 

New Zealand Goose: [Cnemiornis]. 

New Zealand Hump-hack Whale : 

Zool. : Megnptera Nova; Zdandia. 

New Zealand Parrot : 

Omith. : Strigops habroptilus. [Kakapo.] 
New Zealand Shnrt-tailcd But : 

Zool.: Mystacina tuberculata. [Mystactna.J 
New Zealand Smelt : 

Ichthy. : Retropinna Richardsoni, one of the 
Salmonidse, found only in the rivers of New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand Spinach : 

Bot. <C Hort. : Tetragonia erpansa, a native of 
New Zealand, cultivated ia Europe as a sub- 
stitute for spinach. 

New Zealand Spruce-tree : 

Bot. : Dacrydium cupressinum. 


Newer Pliocene s. 

Geol. : The more recent of two series of 
strata into which the Pliocene formation is 
divided. [Pliocene.] 


* new -fSn-gel, * new-fan-gie, newe- 
fan-gel, n. ’ [Mid. Eng. newe - new, and 
/angel — ready to seize or snatch at ; from A.S. 
fangan = to take.] Fond of taking up or 
adopting what is new; newfangled. {Gower: 
C. A., iii. 273.) 


* new"- fan- gel -nes, * new© -fan gel - 
nea, • ne w-fan-gle -nesse, s. [ M id. Eng. 

neivfungel ; -ness.] Fondness ol that w inch is 
novel or new ; foolish desire or lore of novelty. 

•' Hedefull without w a venue, cuiif taut without neu* 
fiinulvnesse.'—Atchum; Xcholemutter. hk. L 

* new'-fan-gle, v.t. INewfangel.] Tochaagc 
by the introduction of novelties 

••To control ami Scriptures.*— i/ Won Z 

0/ Fret at i cut Eputxpacy. 

neW-fS-ii-gled (gled as geld), a. [Mid. 

Eng. ncwjungl{e); -ed.] 

* 1 Fond of taking up or adopting thaD 
which is new ; fond or desirous of novelties. ^ 
•• Not to hive fellowship with nevtfanglpd teachtxv 
_1 Timothy vl (Heading.) 


file. Bt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet. here, cam,l, her, there: pine. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciirc, unite, cur, rule, full* try, ynaiL. 


sir, marine ; go. p5t* 
© ; ey = a. ew = u. 


newfanglodly— - next 
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2. Nt,**dy made, new-fashioned, oovel ; 
formed with tlie affectation of novelty. (Used 
in contempt or depreciation.) 

" I>et m* nml euiiilu« inure of thla newfangled 
philosophy.'— t^yth : Ui/rfcl, 2L 

new ran-gled ly (le as el), <idx>. (Eng. 
mwfnnnM ; -/y.] In n newfangled manner; 
with affectation of novelty. 

new fan' gled -ness (le ns el), s. [Eng. 
ntn'ftin filed; -new.) Tlie quality or state of 
being newfangled ; the state of affecting new- 
ness of style or novelty. 

•new fin'-gllst, a. (Kog. newfa ngl(e ) ; -tof.] 
Une who is fond of Dovelties or change. 

" LeAmeU men have ever re»l*tet the private *plnU 
of thej»e ueutfanglut*.”—Took<rr : Fabric c / the Church, 
p. 90. 

* newlan-gl^, ndv. [Eng. newftngl(e) ; dy.) 
In a newfangled manner; newfangledly. 

•• Kertteljr Iwvnied. iwd ntwfa nyty miuiled.'*— 5ir T. 
Mot* • IV or he t. p. 211 

New found land, s. [Eng. new; found, and 
to mi.) 

1. Hie name of an Island off the coast of 
North America, discovered by John Cabot in 
1427. 

2. A Newfoundland dog. 

Newfoundland dog, s . 

Zool . A well-known variety of Conia fbmU 
linris ; according to Yonatt it is simply n large 
spaniel. It is supposed to have come origin- 
ally from Newfoundland, where it is employed 
by the natives as a beast of burden. It is the 
largest, the most courageous, and by far the 
most intelligent of the water-dogs, and has 
considerable webs between the toes. The hair, 
usually black or black-and-white, is thick and 
curly, more (lowing but not so thick as in the 
spaniel ami retriever. Jinny well-attested 
atoriesnf its sagacity and courage in the rescue 
of persons in danger of drowuingnreoo record. 

New -gate, a. [Eog. w«»o, and gate.] The 
prison for the City of London. 

Newgate calendar, a. A list of the 
prisoners in Newgate, with a abatement of 
their crimes, Ac. 

* New'-gate, v.t. (Newgate, s.) To Imprison. 

“Soon nfter thU he wm ttkea up ami Newgate d.~— 
North : Ex amen., p. 231 

new' liig, «. (New.) Yeaat or barm. ( Pro- 
vincial .) 

D0W'-i3h, a. (Eng. new, a. ; -isft..] Nearly 
new; somewhat or rather new; as if newly 
made. 

"It drlnketta not nrmiiA at alL**— Bacon : Nat. DUt. 

new j&nsk-ite, a. [From New.Iansk, Sibe- 
ria, where found ; suff. -ife (Jfin.).] 

Min. : A variety of Iridosinine (q.v.), con- 
taining over 40 per cent of Iridium. Some 
analyses show n percentage varying from 40*77 
to 77*20 of iridium. Hardness, 7*0; «p. gr. 
18*8 to ln*5. Found in Mat scales, sometimes 
with crystal planes; colour, tin-white. 

New ltirlt lte, a. [Named by Thomson after 
Neiikirchen, Elsass, where found ; Ger. Ncu- 
kirchit.] 

Min. : The same as Manoanite (q.v.). 

neW-1^, *ncu ly, odv. (A.S. newlice.) 

1. In a new manner; in a manner different 
from the former. 

44 By doed-AClilevlog honour newly nnm«iL" 

Shnkitp. ’ Cortolunus, 11. L 

2. Anew, afresh, again. 

"She wiu iirw Io«1«<h 1, nnd newly del fled.** 

Hhnkosp. : A Loser t Complaint. Si. 

3. Freshly, lately, recently; aineo a very 
■hort time. 

" I have w&ndcred home hut newts/ " 

A*. .1 Foe: Dreamland. 

now' ness, • newe-nesse, s. (Eng. new , a. ; 
-ne&i. ] 

1. The quality or state of being new; the 
©talc of being newly or recently Invented, 
made, or brought into existence; reeentness, 
recent origin. 

"Wlmt ft no wiw perform'd In thxt nrwnet* of tho 
world.’ — lia'elgh : hat. of th* iVorhL 

2. Novelty; the quality or state of being 
newly discovered, made known, or Introduced. 

".Vwwt. r«|>cclal!y In RreAt inMtrm, whi a worthy 
•iitt-rUlitiiifiit for a Marching Ailml."— .StuaA / .Vo 
moiu. vol |„ *pr, I. 


* 3. Something newly produced or Intro- 
duced ; an innovation. 

"There Are tome nc«nn *** of EnrMah. trend Ated 
fruu the bounties of modern Dryden. 

{Todd.) 

4. A different state induced by change. 

M Even «o we alto should walk lu newitcu of life.'— 
Roma at vl. 4. 

5. Want of use or practice ; unaequaintanee. 
"His device w*s to come without aiiv do vice, all to 

white like i; new knight, hut so new thut hli n*wnett 
shamed most of the others' loin; exerviLW." — Sidney. 

new'-port ite, a [After Newport, Rhode 
Island, where found; 6nff. -ite (J/in).] 

Min. : The same as Puvllite (q.v.). 

new^, 'newes, «. [A plural formed from 
new. a., but always treated as a singular noun ; 
it is a translation of Fr. nonvelles = news, 
properly plur. of nonveUe = new ] 

1. Recent or fresh intelligence or informa- 
tion concerning any matter or event ; tidings. 

" Expect from mo no other ncir« to bnve.'* 

Drayton : Q. Mar /are' to IK of Stiff* 7 h. 

2. Something new or unheard and unknown 
before. 

" It Is no n*wt for the we.xk and poor to bo a prey to 
to tlio strong and rich." — L Estrange: Fables. 

* 3. A newspaper (q.v.). 

* 4. A messenger with new9. 

"Iu the meKiitlme there cometh a neic* thither with 
hta hone to go over .'* — Fepyt : Diary, July 81, 1^3. 

news agent, a. A person who deals in 
newspapers ; a new a vender. 

* news-book, s. A newspaper, 
news agency, *. 

1. An association or bureau for supplying 
telegruphic information to DvWbpuperw. 

2. An agency for the sale of newspapers, 
magazines, Ac. The iieMa-ageocies of this 
lonntrj* do an immense bnaioess in the distri- 
bution of periodical publications, Ac, 

newa'-b 1 ^, «. (Eng. news, and bmi . ) One 
who delivers or liawka about newspapers. 

* now 3 ’-less, o. (Eng. news; -toss.) Without 
ncwsW information. 

" We are lu auch a newsiest feltuatlou.**— Walpole : 
To Mann. 1 L. 9t. 

news -let-ter, s. (Eng. news, and letter.] The 
imnta given to the little printed sheets or 
letters, issued weekly iu the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the news for which was 
collected by the news writers In the coffee- 
houses. Originally they were literally letters 
of news written by professional newswriters, 
ami sent by them to their employers weekly. 
“The first newsletter from kotiihin wrv* Wd on tho 
t/iblo of the only cotfco-room lu Ctuubrldge.**— Mac- 
auhty : hat. Eng,, ch. iil. 

U The name is still retairmd in a few in- 
atanees as the title of a newspaper. 

newf'-radn-ger, s. [Eng. news, and monster.] 
One who deals in news ; one who oeeupies 
himself in hearing and relating news; n gossip. 
" Smiling pick-thank* and l*a.to n**wfm/>»7rr«.” 
Shakes/!. : 1 Henry 1 1’.. 111. 2. 

new9' pa-per, ». (Eng. news, and 7 >ap<r.) A 
sheet of paper printed and distributed at short 
intervals for conveying intelligence of passing 
events; a public print which circulate news, 
advertisements, reports of the proceedings of 
legislative bodies and other meetings, public 
announcements, and tho like. 

^ The newspaper, like many other useful 
inventions, eecnis to have originated in China. 
Tho Pekin Gazelle, tho oldest daily in tho 
world, was first Issued obmit A.r>. 1360. This 
]h still in existence, and is an olllcial journal, 
forming a pamphlet, of 20 t«> 40 pages of eonrso 
paper, printed from wooden types on one side 
only, and having u paper cover. Towards the 
close of the tirst half of the seviMiteeiith 
century various journals made th ir appear- 
ance in England. Tho earliest of these was 
The. Ccrtal'U Sews of the Present W'rek. Tho 
lliNt printed newspaper, properly so railed, mid 
duly numbered like those of tho present day, 
was tho Weekly News, whh h appealed in 
1022. The llrst London ilally was tho fVm- 
ranl published by Samuel Ruckley in 1703. 
Tho first hrw*pu|M*r in iho United States won 
jWi/idt OtTUrmnrs, ill lfi'.K), sililtll was quh kly 
supprrHMil, anil of whn h onlv one copy e\W. 
Till* Hunt fin SrU'* f.rtter vus issued III 17(3-1. The 
/VMH*///emb«» iituthe imin esIubllNlii'd by Ih'liju- 
min Krik.ukliti.nl l’hlliulelphlu.in 1720 (Aowu- 
TisKMF.NT. 111. 2; I’Ami-iU TV, Stamp, ».] 


new3'-room, a. (Eug. news, end room.; A 
room in which newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals me kept for leading. 

now3'-von-dcr, news'-ven-dor, t. (Eng. 
news, and mnfor.J A tterson who sells news- 
papers ; a news-agent. 

* ne\V3'-wri-ter, s. (Eng. nno* t and icritor.J 
One who c<»lleete<l and wrote out the news 
for newsletters. Tin* newswriters wei^ tha 
jirototype of the modern reporter. 

* nc\V3' jf, n. (Eng. news, a.; -y .) Full of 

news*; gossipy. 

**Tlie gnrtil. old -f/wh toned Ion? Mid fiw*y letter of 
hygono uuy*.-— llriiith Quarterly /teeu-w, Oct. isTL. 
V 3v- 

newt, eft, cf-fat, * cwto, *ev-eto, 

• nowte, a. (A corrupt, of tin ewt, the n 
of the article being taeked on to the noun 
(see remarks under N) ; A.S. efetn.] [Err, a.) 

Zool. : A popular name for members of Uie 
genus Triton (q.v.) found in Biituin. Of these 
T. cristatiis, the Great Water Newt, is the 
largest; T. Iiihronii t is the Straight-lipped 
Water Newt, and T. jxilmipee, the Pnlmaied 
Smooth Newt. Bell places the Common 
Smooth Newt (71 pu/otofus), in a separate 
genus Lissotrituii, but it has few essential 
differences. 

New” ton, a. (Isaac Newton, born Dee. 25, 
1G42 (o.s,). at Woolsthorpe, in Lincoln 

f mblislied bis Prineipiu iu 1GS7, was kni_ 
n 1705 by Queen Anne, and died at Kensing- 
ton, March 27, *727.) (See etym.) 

" Nature mid N- are* laws luy hid In ulght, 

God wild let Newton l>e. <*lut aII wh» light. 

Po Epitaph on .Vrwton. 

^ Nation's theory of the eomposi t ion of light ; 
Optics: Thetlieory that light i9 not homo- 
geneous, but is produced by the Mending of 
seven simple or primitive lights of unequal 
refraugibility. 

Newton's disc, s . 

Optics: A cardboard disc, al>ont a foot In 
diameter, Its centre and edge* lovered with 
black paper, like spokes of a wheel ; arranged 
around the centre are strips of paper o ( such 
dimensions and tints as to constitute live 
spectra. When the disc is rapidly rotated, the 
prismatic colours all blend together, the 
resultant being white, or grayish-white. 

Newton’s rings, s. pi. 

Optics: Rings of colour concentrically ar- 
ranged, when a very thin lamina of nia thing 
transparent is subjected to the action of light. 
The iridescence of a soap-bubble is a familiar 
instance. Newton produced rings by en- 
closing a lamina of atmospheric air between 
two glasses one plane tbe other convex. 
With homogeneous light, os, for instance, red, 
the rings ure suceessiuly block nml red; 
with white light they present the eoloura of 
the spectrum. 

New to ni-an, a. & a. (See def.) 

A. ad/. : Pertaining to, discovered or 
propounded by Sir Isaac Newton. 

A yt a aubat. : A follower of Newton In 
philosophy. 

Nowtonlan-system, a. 

Astron. : The system which explains the 
movements of the planets in their mbits 
mainly by the law of gravitation. 

Newtonian telescope, a. A form of 

the reMecting-tclescopc, m which the nijs at© 
rebooted from the Mirlacc ot the object- nmror 
©ml iiitf-reepteil by u small oval minor placed 
In the axis of the lube ut an angle ot 4 •*. The 
Image which would have been Imined in the 
axis Is thereby deltected and is viewed by an 
eye-pioec attached at a light angle to the s d© 
of the tube. The small minor is fixed on th© 
end of a slender arm connected to a slide, by 
which It Is made to approach or recede from 
the large speculum, as may bo required. 

* nSx' f blc, n. [I git. urxibUia. fnun \^\. par. 
of nerfi) to tie, to bind.) Cojwiblo of I wing 
knit together. 

n5xt, * nest, • noxto,o., ndv., k prrp. (A 
contract, of JIM. Eng nrhrst = Highest ; A.ik 
rtsa’i'd, nehst, tijlhal, nihsf, »ii/A%f.| |Nioit.| 

A. A* cu (j. : Nighest ur ncaicst in place, 
, rnnk, or degree. 

" l«t i»» jto lnU> U»o next tcorn*. tbst t m*y creAdi 
there hI»a - Mark I. U, 


shire, 

"hted 


b€!l, p<5Tit, eat, 9 CII. chorua, 9 bm, bench; go, fccra ; thin, ^hls; aln, a?; oxpoot, Xenophon, c^tst. ow = Ue 

-cion, -tian = shan. -tlon, Bion — shun; -|lon, ^lon ~ zliun. -clous, -tlous. -el oils = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, d^L 
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B. As adv. : In the next place or position ; 
at the time or turn nearest or immediately 
Succeeding. 

" Friend, parent, neighbour, first It will embrace; 

Hia country next, and next B.U human race." 

Pope : Essay on Stan, iv. S08. 

C. .Is prep. : Nearest or Highest to ; in im- 
mediate proximity to. 

“ One next himself in power, and next in crime.* 
Milton : p. L., i. 79. 

(1) Next dnnr to: Closely allied or akin ; 
not far removed from. 

(2) Next to : Almost : as. That is next to im- 
possible. 

(3) Next of kin : One’s nearest relative. 
[Consanguinity, Kindred.) 

* next-door, s. Approach, nearness. 

"The next-doore of death sad a him not."— Earle : 
Ificromsmog raph ie ; The Good Old Man. 

next-friend, s. 

1. Eng. Law : A person hy whom an infant 
anes in courts of law and equity, and who is 
responsible for costs. 

2. Scots Law: A tutor or curate. 

* next - er, o. [Eng. next; -er.] Next, 
nearest. 

" la the nexter night." 

Gascoigne: Compl. of Philomene, p. m. 

* next' l-ncss, s. [Eng. next; i connective, 
and suff. -7iess.] The quality or state of being 
next. 

“The mind which has once been fascinated with 
the charm of indefinite nextiness."—M. Arnold, in 
Argosy. Jan.. 1866 , p. 126 . 

*ncxt -ly, adv. [Eng. next; -ly.) In the 
next place ; next. 

“Other things ultimately and termiuatively, hut 
man immediately aud ncxtly.”—Manton : Workes, vli. 
273. (1681.) 

Hex us, s. [Lat.] 

Gram. : A tie, a connection ; interdepend- 
ence existing between the several members or 
individuals of a series. 

“ For the purpose of expressing the combination of 
two coniou.iitts without the iuterruntiou of a vowel, 
Minkt, pi. sn. the term nexus i? employed."— Beames : 
Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. (1872), i. 28L 

nhan-di-ro’-ba, n&n-dhi ro'-ba, s. 

[From nhandiroba, or g hand irhoba, the South 
American name of one species.] 

Bat. : The typical genus of the tribe Nlian- 
dirobea?. Now made a synonym of Feuilhea. 

nh&n di-ro'-be-te, nan dhi-rd -bc- 09 , s. 

pi. [Mod. Lat. nliatulirob(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cucurbitaceae The anthers 
are not sinuous; the placentae adhere to the 
axis of the fruit ; seeds many. 

ni-arc', s. [See def.] The native name of the 
wild ox or buffalo of Western Africa. 

* nl’-as, * nl-alse, a. & s. [Fr. niaise.] 

A. As atlj. : Simple, silly, foolish. 

B. As substantive : 

L A simpleton, a ninny. 

“ Thon art a niaise * 

Den Jonson : The DevtVs an Ass, L 6. 

2. A young hawk ; an eyas (q.v.). 

*’ A nias h.wk Is one tiikea newly from the nest, and 
not able to help itself ; and hence nlsey, a silly person." 
—Biiley. 

nib, s. [Neb ) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The bill or beak of a bird. 

2. One of the points of a pen. 

3. A small pen adapted to be placed in a 
holder for use. The usual form of steel pens. 
Quill nibs are also made aud similarly held for 
writing. 

4. The point of a crow-bar. 

IL Technically: 

1. Husbandry: The handle of a scythe- 
snath. It has a ring slipping on the snath and 
tightened by a bolt or wedge. [Scythe.] 

2. Locksmith. : A separate adjustable limb 
of a permutation key. 

nib, v.t. [Nib, s.] 

I. To furnish or proride with a nib ; to 
mend the nib of, as a pen. 

“ We never do anything more than nib our pens till 
the Bishop of Lmidou comes." — A. BlomjUld: Alemnrs 
qf C. J Blomfield. vol. IL, ch. it 

* 2. To nibble. 

“ When the Osh berins to nib nud bite." 

Dennis ; Secrets of Angling. 


nib'-ble, v.t. & i. [A freq., from nip (q.v.) ; 
Low Ger. n\ffeln % knibbeln = to nibble ; Dut. 
knibbelen=- to cavil, to haggle.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To eat in small bits; to bita little by 
little. 

“ Nibbling the water-lilies as they pasa." 

Wordttcorth : Evening Walk. 

2. To bite without swallowing, as a iish does 
the bait. 

u [It] tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat." 

Gay ■ Rural Sports, i. 154. 

3. To catch, to nab. (Slang.) 

B, Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To bite gently ; to eat in small bits. 

“ Where now the shepherd to his ntbbting sheep 
Site pljjeing. " Lyer : Ruins of Home. 

* 2. Fig. : To carp, to cavil. 

“OiirsHt home can nibble at these Ill-placed lmuoura." 
—Bp. Hall . Episcopacy by Invine Eight, pt. uL, 5 6. 

nib’-ble, s. [Nibble, r.) A little bite, as of 
a fish at the l*ait; the aet of seizing gently 
with the mouth, without actually swallowing, 

mb' bier, s. [Eng. nibble); -er.] One who 
nibbles. 

“The tender n ibbler would not touch the bait" 

Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 6S. 

nib'-bling, pr. par. or a. [Nibble, v .] 

mb’ bling ly, adv. [Eng. nibbling; -ly.] Tn 
a nibbling manner; by nibbles. 

nib-lick, nab-lock, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A peculiar kind of club used in the game of 
golf, having a thin, flat iron head, and used to 
lift the ball out of holes, ruts, or rough ground. 

nib'-nib, s. [Nebneb.] 

Ni-ca ra' gua (u as w), s. [Named by Gil 
Gonzales de Arila, who, in 1521, penetrated 
as far as Granada. He found, on the borders 
of the great lake, a cacique named Nicarao, 
and called the lake Nicarao n gua y afterwards 
applied to the whole region. (Ripley & Dana).~\ 
Geog. : A republican state of Central America 
between Honduras and Costa Rica. 

nicaraguawood, s. The wood of a 
Soutli American tree ; it is used in dyeing and 
is called Peach wood ; it is not sound enough 
for turning. The trees yielding this wood have 
not been ascertained with any certainty. The 
Treas. of Bot. considers it derived from Cczsal- 
pinia echinata. 

nic-co-chro mite, s. [Mod. Lat. nicco(lum) 
= nickel, and Eng. chromite.] 

Min. : A mineral substance, occurring as a 
coating on texasite, and sometimes on chro- 
mite (q.v.). Colour, canary-yellow. From the 
result of a blow-pipe examination, Shepard, 
who named it, concludes it to be a dichromate 
of nickel. Found at Texas, Pennsylvania. 

niC -CO llte, s. [Mod. Lat. niccolum = nickel.] 
Min. : The same as Nickeline (q.v.). 

nlge, * nyce, a. [O. Fr. nice — lazy, dnll, 
simple, from Lat. nescius = iguorant : ne = 
not, and scio = to koow ; Sp. necio. The 
changes in the sense may have been due to 
confusion with Eng. nesh, which sometimes 
meaut delicate, as well as soft] [Nesh.] 

* 1. Simple, silly, foolish. 

" He wm nyce and kuowtlie no wlsdome." 

Robert qf Gloucester, p. 106. 

* 2. Trivial, unimportant 

"Bethluk bow nice the quarrel was." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, 111. L 

3. Fastidious ; hard to please or satisfy ; 
over particular ; punctilious, squeamish. 

“Think not I eball be nice." 

Milton : P. L., v. 433. 

* 4. Scrupulously cautious or particular ; 
careful. 

“ Dear love, con tin lie nice and chaste." Don ne. 

* 5. Coy, prudish ; delicate or modest to a 
fault. 

“She is nice aud coy." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, til. L 

6. Distinguishing accurately and minutely ; 
discerning minute differences or distinctions ; 
scrupulous. 

“ If yon grow *0 nice." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour's Lost. v. 2. 

7. Formed or made with scrupulous exact- 
ness ; minute, exact, delicate, subtle. 

“The public, which seldom makes nice distinctions.** 

— .Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. it 

* 8. Precarious, slender, risky. 

“The mce hazard of one doubtful hour." 

Sh-iketp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. i 


* 9. Luxurious, wanton. 

“Shore's wife was my nfee cheat." 

Mtrrourfor Magistrates . p. Ill 

* 10. Weak, effeminate. 

" Meu wax nice and ertlem mate."— Raret : A tvearu. 

*11. Easily injured ; delicate, tender, fra- 
gile. 

" How nice the reputation of the maid," 

Roscommon. 

12. Delicious, dainty ; pleasant or agreeab! 
to the senses ; tender, sweet : as, a nice disf 
a nice colour. 

13. Pleasing or agreeable in general ; like- 
able, pleasant : as, a nice book, a nice com 
paniou. 

* U To make nice of: To be scrupulous about. 

“He that stands upon a slij pery place. 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay biiu up” 

Shake sp. ; King John, ill. 4. 

* nige'-ling, s. [Eng. nice ; ditnin. auff. -ling.] 
An over-nice person ; one who is fastidious or 
punctilious to excess. 

" But 1 would ask these rticclings one question."— 
Stubbes : Anatomy of Abuses (1585), p. 42 

nige'-ly, * nyce-ly, ndy. [Eug. nice; -ly.) 

* 1. In a nice manner; foolishly, aimply, 
aillily. 

" He did nycely and mya" 

Robert de Brunne. p »7. 

* 2. Tenderly, carefully, gently, 

" Nettles, which if they benleefy handled, sting and 
prick." — Bp. Hall : Meditations A Vows, cent. 2, § 12. 

* 3. Delicately. 

“Twenty silly ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely." 

Shaketp. : Lear, U. A 

* 4. Subtlely, minutely. 

“ When articles too nicely urged be stood upon." 

Shakesp. : Henry v. 2. 

5. Accurately, exactly; with exact order oi 
proportion. 

“ But human frailty nicely to unfold. 
Distinguishes a satyr from a scold."* 

Buckinghamshire : Essay on Poetry. 

6. Pleasantly, agreeably ; so as to please. 

Nl'-gene, a. [See def:] Of or pertaining to 
Nicaea, or Nice, a town in Asia Minor. 

Nicene-^ouncils, s. pL 

Church Hist. : Two councils held at Nirjea ; 
the first in 325 under Pope Silvester I. on 
account of the Arian heresy. It drew up the 
Nicene Greed, and settled the controversy as 
to the keeping of Easter. [Quartodeclman.] 
The second in 787, nnder Pope Adrian 1., was 
convened to put an end to the Iconoclastic 
controversy. Both are considered oecumeni- 
cal by the Roman Church. The Anglican 
Church only admits the authority of the first 

Nlcene-creed, s. 

Ritual & Church Hist.: Properly the Con- 
stantinopolitan- Nicene Creed. It was formu- 
lated by the first council of Nice, and the 
“ Filioque " clause, to which the Greeks ob- 
jected, waa added at the First Council of 
Constantinople, a.d. 381, under Pope Damas- 
us I. The Creed is recited daily fn the 
Roman Mass— all present genuflecting at the 
words “ Et homo faetus est ” — and in the 
Communion office of the Anglican Church. 

mge -ness, * nice-nesse, $. [Eng. nice ; 

-ness.] 

* L Foolishness, folly, simplicity. 

* 2. Fastidiousness, scrupulousness, ex- 
treme delicacy. 

” Mivrcus Chto, that never made ceremony or nico- 
n ess to praise himself openly." — Horth t Plutarch, 
p. 295. 

* 3. Effeminacy, luxury, delicacy. 

" And eke that Age despysed nicenesse value. 

Enur'd to haxtluesse." 

Sjsenser: F. Q„ IV. vllE 27. 

4. Delicacy of perception ; as, the niceruss of 
taste. 

5. Minute or scrupulous exactness; punc- 
tiliousness. 

"The scribes of the law, with much anxiety and 
nb-emtu. confine themselves to the letter of Moeea”— 
South: Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 1. 

* d. Coyness, modesty. 

" Fear aud me mess the handmaids of all women." 

Shakesp. : Cymb line, lit 4. 

7. Agreeableness, pleasantness ; the quality 
of affording pleasure. 

* mg’-er-y, s. [Eng. nfc(e); -cry.] Dainti- 
ness ; afl'ectation of delicacy. 

nig’-e-ty. * nic-e-tee, «. (O. Fr. nicete, 

from nice.] 


late, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, p6t* 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


nichar— nicker 


* 1. Foolishness, simplicity, simpleness. 

" Th* miller nulled at hlr n icetee." 

Chaucer . C. T.. 4,044. 

* 2. Fastidiousness ; excess of delicacy ; 
■qualmishness. 

" Lay by till nicety aud prollxlaus blushe*/ 

Shake tp. ; Measure /or Me^uu re, 1L 4. 

3. Delicacy of jierception ; minuteness. 

“Hi* own nicety of observation .” — Johnson .* £ip«» of 
the Poets : Waller. 

4. Exactness ; extreme accuracy. 

"Tie ancient* bave imt kept to the nicefy of propor- 
tion.* — Ad*tisun : On Italy 

5. That which is minutely accurate or exact ; 
■ subtility ; a minute difference or distinction. 

" It being well kuomi that they were never bred to 
the niceltes it U<«lc, either lu making syllctpsius or 
dilemmas/— .South : Sermons, voL vi>l„ »er. 11. 

* C. Delicate management or treatment. 

" Love tuch nicety requires." Stcift . 

* 7. Efleminaey ; effeminate softness. 

* 8. PI . : Dainties or delicacies of the table. 

TI To a nicety: Exactly; with extreme accu- 
racy. 

"To take thia horse's measure to a nicety."— Weekly 
Echo, Jam 10, 1855. 

nlch-ar, «. [Nickar.) 

nl9he, nice, s. iFr. niche, from Ital. nicchia 
— a niche, niecAio = a shell, a nook, a corner, 
from Lat. viituhnn, mytilum, accus. of mi- 
tulus, mytilus — a sea-muscle ; Gr. pvt i‘Aoy 
(mutilos) — a muscle.) 

1. LU. £ Arch . : A cavity nr hollow place in 
the thickness of a wall, in which to place a 
figure, a statue, a vase, or an ornament. Niches 
ere made to partake of all the segments under 
a semicircle. They are sometimes at an equal 
distance from the front, and parallel or square 
on the hack with the front line, in which case 
they are called aqnare recesses or square 
niehea. Occasionally small pediments were 
formed over them, supported on consoles, or 
email columns or pilasters placed at the sidca 
of the nichea. Anciently they were used in 
ecclesiastical buildings for statues aud shallow 
square recesses. Semicircular niches for the 
reception of statuea were of frequent occur- 
rence in the walls; and there was generally a 
large niche, with a vault above it, facing the 
entrance of the temple, and forming the ter- 
mination of the building, which contained 
the image of a god. In the Early English 
architecture niches became more deeply re- 
cessed. In the Decorated style greater varia- 
tion was introduced ; in plan, they consisted 
of a half-octa^ou or half-hexagon, the heads 
were formed into groined vaults, with ribs, 
bosses, jtendants, and canopies elaborately 
carved and ornamented. They were projected 
on corbels and ornamented with pillars, but- 
tresses, and mouldings of various kinds. 

•‘Gothic tonjlx owed tbelr chief grandeur to rich 
canopies, fretwork, and abundance of small niches and 
trifliug figure*/— Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, 
voL lv.. ch. v. 

* 2. Fig. : A place, a position. 

"Just Id the niche he was ordained to tilt." 

Cotejier : Task, lv. 7OT. 

TI 1. Angular nicht: 

(1) Oril. Ising. : A niche formed in the 
corner of a building. 

(2) Carpentry: The woodwork to ba lathed 
over for plastering. The usual construction 
of niches in carpentry are those with cylin- 
drical backs and spherical heads, called cylin- 
dro-spheric niches. 

2. Ground niche : A niche which, Instead of 
bearing on a massive base or dado, has its 
rise from the ground, as the niches of the 
I’antheon at Rome. Their ordinary propor- 
tion is two diameters lu height and one in 
width. Round or square niches are also 
formed. 


netted, a. [Eng. nich(e); -«/.] Placed lu a 
niche. 

" Thotfl niched ahape* of noble mould/ 

„ Tennyson : Daisy, M. 

nich cr, s. [Nickei*.] 

nlch' or, nick' cr, v.L [Allied to neigh 
(q.v.).J To neigh ; to Intiyh In a short, 
broken manner ; to snigger. 


"The old cron* nlrhcred a laugh under her bouoet 
and l*Midn#e."~C\ Browti : Jane Pyre, cli. xlx. 

nicht (cA guttural), a. [Nioiit.J (.Scotch.) 
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nlclc (1). «. [A.S. nfcor= a water-sprite; cogn. 

with lcel. «i//»r=a water-goblin; Dan. nok, 
nisse ; Sw. mtcA.rn = a sea- got t ; O. II. Ger. 
m'c/ius (fem. nichessa) = a water-sprite ; Ger. 


nix (fern, nixr).] A water-aprita or goblin. 
Now only applied to the Devil, usually with 
" old N prehxed. [W ate it- wo as hip.) 

nick (2), B. [A modified form of nock, the 
older form of notch (q.v.).] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small notch. 

"Though but a stick with a nick,"— Fotherby . Atheo- 
jruxst ix. p. 23. 

2. The sht in the head of a screw at which 
the screw-dnver is applied. 

3. A notch or incision at a nic;istired dis- 
tance on an object; a cut to form a starting- 
point for a keif. 

* 4. A score on a tally, from the old prac- 
tice of keeping reckoning by notches on 
sticks ; a reckoning. 

* 5. A false mark in a measure, for fraudu- 
lent purposes ; a raised or indented bottom 
in a beer-can, wine-bottle, Ac. 

" From tba nic* and Iroth of a penny pothouse." 

Fletcher: Poems, p. 1X3. 

C. The exact moment required by necessity 
or convenience ; the critical moment. 

"God delivered them at the very nick of time/— 
South Sermons, VoL lx., eer. A 

7. A winning throw at dice. 

"The usual trick. 

Seven, slur a *ix, eleven a rife*." 

Prior: Cupid A Ganymede. 

* 8. The exact point or matter. 

" Now ye have hit the nick."— Beaum. A Flei. : Pil- 
grim, ill. 6. 

IL Print. : The notch on the front of a 
piece of type. It enables tbe compositor to 
arrange the letters in his stick without look- 
ing at the face. 

TI Out of all nick : Past all counting. 

" I tell you what Luuuce. Ida man, told me, he lov'd 
her out of all nick.'—Shake*p.l For Gentlemen of 
Verona, lv. 2. 

nick-nack, s. 

1. [Knickk.nack.] 

2. A feast or entertainment to which all 
contribute their share. 

nick-nackery, s. [Knickknackery.) 

nick Stick, s. A notched stick used as a 
tally. (Bloomfield : 2 'ravelled Monkey.) 

nick (1), * nicke, v.t. A i. [Nick, (2), s.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To cut nicks or notches in ; to 
notch. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To fit or correspond with ; as, lattices 
cut in nicks ; to tally. 

" Word* nicking and reaembllng one another aro 
applicable to diUereut ■lgntttcatloua" — Camden; lie- 
mains. 

* 2. To hit ; to touch luckily ; to come 
upon at the lucky moment. 

" The )u»t eeooou of doing thing* must be nfc**d/— 
L' Estrange. 

3. To steal, to thieve. (Slang.) 

4. To take, to lead. 

"A'ie* bim home, thou knoweet *be dote* on thee." 
— Beaum. A Flet. : Little Thief, 1. L 

* 5. To break, to smash. 

" Freak watchmen's head* aud chairmen * gtaxaea. 
And tbcuce proceed to nicking *u*hes/ 

1‘rior: Alma. ill. 236 

* G. To defeat, as at dice ; to cheat, to 
cozen. 

" HI* man with *c|*«nr» ti/c** him like a fool" 

Shaketp, : Comedy of Errors, v. I. 

B. Intruns. : To slip or move quickly. 

"The white {greyhound 1 nu ked up on the luidde for 

two or three wreuchi-a'— Field, Jan 22, less. 

* Ti 1. To nick with nay: To deny; to re- 
fuse ; to disappoint by n refusal. 

2. To nick a horse's tail : To make an incision 
at its root to make him carry it higher. 

* nlclc cared, a. Crnp-earcd. 

* nick (2), t'.f. [A contract, of nick name (q.v.) ] 
To nickname. 

" Warlxrck, a* you nfc* him, came to me." 

Ford: Perkin 

nlck'-ar, *. [ Nicked, (2).] 

nlckod, a. (Eng. trick; -ed.) Having nicks 
or notclifg cut in it; notched. 

nick'-Ql, 5. (Ger. = worthless.) 

1. Chcm. : Symbol, Nl ; atomic weight, &8*7. 
S A tet rad -me tail iQ clement, cliscnvert^l l»y Crun- 
»te«lt in 1701, in comt iimlioii with arsenic, in 
thepop])er-4 oloiircd mineral arm nido of nickel ; 



called by the miners kupfemh-kel. Its prepar- 
tion is 1 etlected in various ways, the methods 
involving first the separation of the arscuic, 
copper, <kc., with hydric-sulphide-, and that of 
coWlt by chloride of lime or nitrite of ]>otash. 
The solution of jmre nickel is precipitated by 
potash, and the dry oxide mixed with oil or 
charcoal and exposed in a crucible to the heat 
of a blast-furnace, whereby the nict.il is 
obtained as a fused mass. Niekel is silver- 
white, malleable and ductile, nnd as ittfusiblo 
as iron. Specific gravity, 8*28 to S CO. It Ls 
magnetic at ordinary temperatures aud dis- 
solves in dilutosulphuric, nitric, ami hydro- 
chloric acids. Nickel forms several alloy*, 
the most Important being known as German- 
silver. It forms two oxides : Nickel protox- 
ide, NiO, formed by exposing nitrate of 
nickel to continued ignition ; it is a grayish- 
green non-magnetic powder, which docs not 
absorb oxygen from the air; Nickel sesqui- 
oxide, NioU 3 , formed by exposing nitrate of 
nickel to a moderate heat; it is a black 
powder, which dissolves in acids with evolu- 
tion of oxyg. n and formation of nickel salts. 
These are mostly emerald-green in the hydrated 
state, turning yellow when heated. 

2. In the United States a popular name for 
a small coin consisting of nickel, value fiv« 
cents. 

TI Nickel-arsenatc = Annabergite and A'an- 
thwsite ; Nickel-arsenide = Chloanthitr, Nic- 
ktline, and Rummelsbergite. ; Nickel-bismuth 
= (Jrunauite ; Nickel-carbonate and Nickel- 
hydrate = Texasitc; Nickel-glance (hrsdorf- 
file; Nickcl-greeu = Annabergite ; Nickel-gym- 
uite = Genthite ; Nickel-ochre, Nickel-bloom 
= Annabergite ; Nickel-oxide = £u«senif«; 
Nickel-pyrites = Millerile ; Nickel-silicate = 
Alipile, Genthite, Noumeite, aud Pxmelite ; 
Nickel - sulphate — Morenosite ; Nickel - sul- 
phide = Millerite ; Nickel-stiliine = Ullmann- 
ite ; Nickel- vitriol = Morenosite. 

nickel plating, s. 

Chet a. : The art of coating copper, brass, or 
other metal with nickel. To a dilute solution 
of pure zinc chloride a solution of nickel 
aulphate is added, until the liquid is distinctly 
green, and the whole raised to the boiling- 
point. The article to be plated, after being 
thoroughly cleaned, is placed in the liquid, 
and the boiling continued for thirty minutes, 
when the nickel will l>c found deposited in a 
brillisnt white layer. After being washed 
ami dried it takes a fine yellow ish-toned 
polish. A moderate battery power aud nickel 
anodes are sometimes employed. Nickel 
electrotypes stand wear and tear much better 
than the ordinary copper ones. 

nickel sulphato, s. 

Chem. : NiSt >4 + VOlIo. One of the most 
important salts of nickel, formed by dissolving 
the carbonate in sulphuric acid. It forma 
green, prismatic crystals, which require three 
parts of water for solution. Used for nickel 
electro-plating. 

nic-kM'-lo, a. [Eng. nickel ; -ic.] Pertaining 
to nickel ; containing nickel. 

me kol-tf '-or-ous, o. [Eng. nickel; Lat. 
fero == to produce, and Eng. mlj. aulf. -ous.) 
Containing nickel. 

** The nickel lu tlie bronze* from W'Mlcni Swlixvr* 
laml I* conuldvrvil to lutve Utu tk-rhetl from tba 
nlckeliferyjus can*fr ore* of tbv Valai*."— /axirAinj .- 
Early JJan to Hriloin, cb. xl. 

nlckcllfcrous gray - antimony, s. 

[Ullmannitk.] 

nic kel ine, <. [Eng.. &c. nieJlri ; sutf. -fn# 
(Min.).} 

Min . : A mineral crystallizing in the hexa- 
gonal system, and Isnniorphuus with Hn it- 
luniptitc (q.v.). Occurs nmstly massive, 
crystals U*|ng mix’ uml siuiill. II aid ness, 

b to 5'5; s|>. gr. 7 ‘8^ to 7*07 ; lustre, mctnllio; 
cnlour, pale copper rctl ; streak, brownish- 
black ; opaque; brittle; fracture, uncveiu 
Compos.: ursciiic, *9 ; nickel, 4Ji = 100, 
corresponding to the formula. NIAs. Found 
assnciatctl with i-idmlt, silver, nml copiHT ores 
in buxnny and other |»arts of Ucrimmy, oc- 
casionally III Cornwall, Ac. 

nick' cr (IX *- [Eng. nick, v. ; -er.) 

• I. One of a sel of wild, dissolute night- 
hrawlera in l he reign of Queen Anne, who 
amused themselves by breaking windows with 
halfpence. 

" 111* *caltemj |>ence tho Oylnir 

Uay - Trtris, lit 9ia 


boil, ; p<Stlt, ; cat, ^cll, chorus, 9hin, benph ; go, gom ; thin, |.hls ; sin, as ; expect, ^Conophon, oxist. ph = L 

-cion, -tion = shan, -tion, slon ~ shun ; -J-lon, -§lon = zliun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -ble, -dio, Ac. — b^I, d^L 
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nicker— nidification 


2. The cutting-lip at the circumference of a 
centre-hit, which cots in the wood the circle 
of the hole to he bored. 

nick'-er (2), tniet'-ar, nich'-er, s. 

[Nickar.] 

nieker-nuts, s. pi. [Guilandina.] 

nicker-trce, s. (Goilandina.) 

nick'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Njck, v.J 

nieking-buddle, $. 

Metall. : A form of huddle used in washing 
lead ore. 

nicking-file, s. A thin file for making 
nicks in heads of screws. 

nicking-trunk, s. 

Metall. : A tub in which metalliferous slimes 
are washed. At the upper end is a trough 
which discharges a gentle sheet of water over 
a nicking board, winch divides the water into 
rills and gradually washes otf the slimes, 
settling them «<n the Hat surface of the table 
io the order of their respective gravities. 

nick -name, * neke-name, s. [A corrupt, 
of Mid. Lug. an eke name, the n cd the indefinite 
article being Lacked on to the noun, (see re- 
marks under N.) Cogn. with lc.el. anknafa = 
a nickname, fuun nului =■ to eke, and nuju — a 
name ; £>w. oknamn, from oi.a — to eke, and 
yutmii = a name ; Dan. ogouivn , from oge = to 
eke.) [Ekename.J 

1. A surname or name given in derision, 
contempt, or reproach, or with reference to 
aome act, habit, or peculiarity of the person ; 
a sobriquet. (Macaulag : Hist. Eng., eh. xiii.) 

* 2. A familiar or diminutive name. 

** A very good iiaw* it (Job) is: ouly one 1 know that 
kin t i;ot a *nc*«am# toit"— tucket*: Pickwick, eh. xvL 

nick-name, v.t. (Nickname.] To call by a 
nickname ; to give a nickname to. 

nick -um,s. (Eng. niefc (1), «.] A mischievous 
feliow, a practical joker, a wag. 

nl-co-, pref. [Nicotine.] Derived from or 
contained iu tobacco. 

nieo-tannic, a. Having some of the 
properties of tobacco and tannin. 

Nico-tannic acid : (N ico-tannin]. 

nico tannin, s. 

Chem. : Nico-tannic acid ; a substance ob- 
served in tobacco leaves some years ago by 
the chemists at Somerset House, and more 
recently investigated by Dr. James Bell. It 
Is obtained as a friable mass, slightly soluble 
in ether, easily soluble iu ah ohol nml water, 
strikes a green colour with ferric salts, ami 
yields canary yellow precipitates with oxide 
of lead, lime, and baryta. It instmtly re- 
duces oxide of silver and permanganates like 
ordinary tannin, but does not precipitate 
gelatin or the alkaloids. 

Nic -61, s. (From the name of the inventor.) 

Optics: Nicol’s prism (q.v.). 

•• E> v- pieces filled with divided circles and nfeofr.”— 
Cat. Loan Colt. at south Kensington (ls»TT), p. 210. 

Nicols prism, s. 

Optics: An instrument for polarising light. 
It is formed from a rbombolu*dron of Ireland 
apar, thrice as long ns its diameter, which is 
bisected in the plane which passes through the 
obtuse angle. Iheiew faces being polished, 
the two halves ara again united by Canada 
balsam. When a luminous ray enters the 
prism the ordinary ray undergoes total reflec- 
tion at the layer of balsam, ami is reflected 
out of the crystal, while the extraordinaiy 
one is alone polarised. It is thus a most 
valnalle polariser. Modifications of this prism 
have been made by Fooeault, who substitutes 
for the balsam a layer id air; by PrazmowsUi, 
who cuts the spar differently, ami cements 
the two halves together with linseed-nil; by 
Dr. Steeg, Mr. Glazebronk, Professor Thomp- 
son, Dr. Feussner, and others. 

JJie-o la'-i-tane, Nic o-la'-I-tan, a. * s. 

fGr. NocoAatTai (Xikolaitai) ; Lat. \Y icolaitce ; 
remote etym. doubtful. (See def B.)] 

A, Asadi . : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Nicolai fanes. [B.] 

“ It may be conclude 1 th*t the .Vicohxlta «* doctrine 
w»s 'i doctrine uf geneva) lilxrtml&m in religious rites, 
twvssnic quickly Into a doctrine of general libertinism, 
defen lug Itself under a show uf fanaticism, end 
atte.-hlm- itse f to other heresies.”— Blunt : Diet. Sccit 

* UertMtt. |i. 373. 


B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (Pi): An heretical aect men- 
tioned in the Revelation (ii. 6, 14), and there 
chaiged with disiegardiog the injunction laid 
by Peter, James, and Paul upon the Gentile 
converts (Acts xv. 2u). In all probability the 
i in purity fur bidden was looked upon as an 
act of religious worship, such ns in early 
Jewish times had been borrowed from pagan 
nations (2 Kings xxiii. 6, 7 ; 2 Cliron. xxi. 11 ; 
cf. Bunch iv. 43>, notably Crmo the Baby- 
lonians, whose worship of M ylitt-a ia described 
by llerodntus (i. ItHi). lb'sea (iv. 12-14) 
tiem-hantly denounces such practices. The 
Nicnlaitaues are said to have been founded by 
Nicolas the Deacon, but the evidence is uot 
Convincing. 

nlc-6-16, s. (Onicolo.) 

nic'-o-pyr-ite (yr as ir), t. [Lat. niccolum 
= nickel, and Eng. pyrite.) 

Min. : The same as Pentlandite (q.v.). 

ni-co-tho’-e, s. (The name of one of the 
Harpie». J 

Zool. : A genus of fixed parasitic Copepods. 
Nirothoe astuci, a very small species, of a losy 
colour, attaches itself to the gills of the Com- 
mon Lobster. 

* ni eo'-tl-an (ti aa shi), * ne-co-ti-an, 

a. &i s. [Fr. nicotiane — tubacco ] 

A As adj.: Pertaining to or derived from 
tobacco. 

M This gourmand . . . whifTes binjaelfs away in 
tricot i in uiceii-e to th« idol of Ills t&iue tuteuiper- 
Aiieo. — Bp. Hall. t,L Paul t Comb it. 

B. As subst. : Tobacco. ( Ben Jonson : Every 
Man in his Humour , iii. 6.) 

m ca-ti-a'-na (t as sh), s. [Named after 
John Nicot of Nismes, French ambassador to 
Poring. 1, who first introduced the tobacco 
plant into France, having obtained its seeds 
from a Dutchman, who had them from Florida.] 
Cot. : Tobacco ; the typical genus of the 
solanaceoua tribe Nicotiaue.e. Calyx, five- 
cleft, permanent ; corolla, tunnel or salver- 
shaped, the limb tlve-lobed ; stamens, five, as 
long as the tube of the corolla ; stigma, capi- 
tate ; capsule, two-celled, with many minute 
seeds. Viscous- leaved herbs, natives uf Tro- 
pical America and Asia. [ Ioeacoo.] 

m-eb-ti-a -ne-ae (t as sh), s. pi (Mod. Lat 
ntcoJiaa(u) ; Lat. fern. pi. udj. sulf. -ear.] 

Cot. : A tribe of Solanaoea*, sub-order Atro- 
pacew ; made by Myers an order. 

nle'-o-tlne, s. I Eng., &c. nicof(iana); -ine 

(C/tem.). J 

Chem. : CjoIIpNo. An acrid poisonous 
alkaloid found m tobacco ha\es to thu extent 
of from 1 to 5 per cent. It may be prepared 
by passing a l Uirent of steam through a mix- 
ture of lime ami powdered tobacco, neutralising 
the liquid which comes over with sulphuric 
acid, adding ammonia to liberate the nicotine, 
and dissolving the latter iu elber. The 
etherial solution yields almost pure nicotiue. 
It is a colourless transparent oil, which boils 
at 25U\ and docs not freeze at — 10*. Specific 
gravity, 1 027 at lj\ It lias a strongly alka- 
line re-action, nod turns the plane uf polarisa- 
tion to the left. Soluble iu water, alcohol, 
ether, and the lat oils, and its characteristic 
re-action ia the formation of a kermes-brown 
precipitate with tincture of iodine. Nico- 
tine forms numerous salts. The sulphate 
(Cjon^N^oHo.SO.i, is uncrystallizable, but the 
chloride, ~Cn,H 14 N.jHCl, may be obtained in 
crystals by passing* hydrochloric acid gas into 
nicotine under vaeno. 

* nie-o-tiA'-e-an, a. [Eng. nicotine; -an.] Of 
or pertaining to nicotine or tobacco. 

*• Lapped in nicotlttenn ehsiuui. the incautious wor- 
shippers of I he weed recline lit landed security.'' — 
II'. JJavo: Sever Again, eh. xxiv. 

* m-cot'-in-ize, v.t. (Eng. nicotin(e ); -izc.] 
To impregnate with tobacco. 

"Lanky, cadaverous. vicnUnhed young lueu.”— IT. 8 . 
JJavo: Se <er Again, vh. vi. 

nl-ca-tyl'-i-sk *. (Nicotine.) 

* nie'-tatG, v.t. [Lat. m’cfo.l To wink. 

" The nichifinp meiubrane. - — Kay : Creation, pt IL 

* mc-ta-tlon, s. (I^it. nictatio , from ntcfo = 
to wink.) The act of winking. 

"Our nictation* for the most part when w« ara 
Awake .* — Cwlworth fntrllrrtaaf S>/ttrrn, p. 161. 


* nlc-ti'-tate, r.i. [A frequent, from Lak 
nicto,] 'id wink. 

" Tlia wedo rf in <7 inemhrsne." — Uerham ; Phytic*. 
Theology, bk. iv., cb. lL iNute 54.) 

nic'-ti-tat ing, pr. par. & a. (Nictitate, v.) 

nictltating-memforanc, s. (Mem- 

BtlANA-NICTITANS. J 

* mo-ti-ta'-tion, s. [Nictitate.] The act of 
winking. 

nid-a men -tal, a. (Lst. nidament(nm) = a 
nest, from nidus =■ a nest. ; Eng. adj- sutf. -a/,] 

Physiol. : Relating to the protection of 
the egg and young, especially applied to the 
organs that secrete the material of which 
many animals construct their nest. (Owen.) 

nidamental capsules, s. pi. 

Physiol. : Tough, albuminous capsules, iu 
which many of the Molluscn deposit their 
eggs. Those of the whelk are common object* 
on the sea-shore. 

nidamcntal-gland, s. 

Physiol. : An organ largely developed In 
female gasteropods and eeplndopods, for se- 
creting the mate- 
rial with which 
their eggs are 
enveloped or ce- 
mented together. 

nldamen- 
tal-rlbbon, s. 

(bee extinct.) 

" The Bpnwn of 
•eaanmls CMiisiiti 
of jt (urge number 
of vgvrs. adlieriuj 
together iu masses, 
or !tpre>ul out in the 
shape of a strap or 
ribbon, in which 
the evars are ar- 
ranged iu rows ; this nidameniat.ribbon is sometime* 
coiled up spirally like a watch-spring, and attached by 
one of Its edges.*— N, P. Woodward; Atunuul of th* 
A/oilusca (ed. 1830), p 40. 

* ni'-dar-yt s. [Lat. nidu* = a nest.) A col- 
lection ot nests 

’* In this ru pell ary nid ary does the female lay eggs 
and breed.** — Eoetyn. 

nid -di-eock, «. [Cf. nfnny.) A foolish 
fellow ; a uiuuy. 

* nid'-ding, a. & s. (Nidino.) 

* nid'-di pol, a. [Cf. niddicocfc.) Foolish, 
silly. 

"What n iddipoJ hare hrayne.’* 

.sianyhurtt: Vlrjd ; *£neid lv. lid 

nid -dlc-nod- die, v.i. [A reduplic;ition of 
noddle , v, (q.v.) To nod, to ahuke backwards 
aud lor wards. 

" Iler head niddle-noddled at every word." 

Ho d. AUu Jidmantegg. 

* nid-dle-nod-dle, a. [Niddle-Noddle, v.J 

A aci Hating. 

" Siddle- noddle politicians " 

Combe: br. byntux ; Tour. lit., ch. I. 

nidc, s. [I^at. nidus = a nest.) A brood : as, a 
j tide of pheasants. 

*m'-der-ing, a. [A.S. niding ; IceL nidhingr.) 
Infamous, iaithless. [Nidino.] 

nidge, v.t. [Nio (I).] 

nidged-ashlar, s. [Niooed- ashlar). 

* nidg -er-y, s. [O. Fr. nigerie .] A trifle ; a 
piece of foolery. 

* nidg'-et, s. [O. Fr. niger = ** to trifle ; to 
play the fop or nidget.” (C’offfrare).] 

1. An idiot, a fool. 

2. A coward; a mean or poor - spirited 
fellow. (See example s.v. Nidino.) 

* nidg'-mg, a. [Nidget.] Trifling, Insignifi- 
cant. 

* md'-l-f l-eate, v.i. [Let. nidifeatus, pn. pnr. 
of uidijico; nidus— & nest, and Jacio — to 
make.] To make or build a nest; to nestle. 

md l-fi-ea'-tlcn, s. [Lat. nidijicatio , from 
iudi/u'atus, pa. par. of nidijico.) 

1. The act of making or building nests. 

"The vrvrifttion of Instinct in the nidification of hirdi 
was Ion,* nvjo shown by Audubon.*— Lindtay : J tout »l* 
the Lower ~A aimalc, i. 133. 

*2. A nest. 

" ,\ great affinity betwixt the nidificationt of bird* 
and these coiiglomemtlons of the Ihrehd of the slUc- 
wonn.' — .l/«re. - Imrnort. tioul, bk. lit • ch. xill. 



fate, £St, fare, amidst, wbit, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqU, work, who, son ; mute, oub, oiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, co = e : ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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t nid'-I fy, v.l. [Lat, nidus (geuit. nidi); 
Eng. suit. - fy .) (See extract.) 

M<«t bird* nidify, he.. jirep*re a mwpUcle for the 
egg*, to agg refute litem In * apace that umy b- covered 
by (lie mciDuulitg body inmihule of orlrlcbl. or 
• upenuld uutterbl* to keep lu the warmth." — Utwu. - 
Comp A nut. I erf.. It. 2V7, 

♦Hiding, a. <fc j. (A.S. nidhing; Icel. nidhingr.) 

A. vis <tdj. : Infamous, dastardly, cowardly. 

" In •kMiMeAtloii It •Icliifletli t* it *eeHieth, no more 
than abU-i tti. Ixue-mliiiled, I d -e-brai t -d, cowanl. or 
Uid^rt S el It hath levied nruilo*, mid aubdued r«v 
l<«l|ii»ut eiieinlca: aini that I may bolde you no longer, 
it ia t'atrulrn AVinamea; Lauyuajcs. 

B. As snhst. ; A dastard, a coward, a mean* 
spirited fellow. 

^1 The most opprobrious term that could bo 
Applied to a man amongst the Anglofcaxuus. 

♦uid nod, t\/. [Aredupl. of nod (q.v.).] To 
shake, to wag, to nod. 

** Lady K. nldaod led her head.*’ 

li. xl ; j /,** ntlmnntegg. 

♦ ni'-dor, * ni-door, 4 . [Lat.J Scent, savour, 
smell, as of cooked looiL 

“The uncovered dlnhes send forth a nid«r and 
buugry Muell*."— Dp. Taylor; Vermont, Vol. t. *«r. 16. 

•nl -dor oae, a. (Nioonous.) 

♦ nl-ddr os'-r ty, s. [Eng. nidorous; -ity.\ 
biuctai ion with the taste of uifiigested roast 
meat. 

"The cure of this nLVrrotlry Is, by vomiting aud 
purging ."— Flvyrr . On the Humour* 

♦ni-dor-ous, *ni’-ddr-dse. *nI-drou3, 

a. I Lnt. nutorosus, from nidor = scent, smell ; 
Fr. nn/oictfx.] Keoembliug the smell or taste 
of roasted meat. 

“ I license end nfdorou* arnels (sucb a» were of 
Bacrhicoi were thought to Intoxicate the biam."— 
HiiwH .Vof. Hut., 

Hi dose, a. (From Lat. nfdtts=ra nest.) 

Hot. : Smelling paitly like decaying meat, 
putly like rotten eggs. (Trcas. of Lot.) 

♦ ni drous, a. [Nioonous.l 

•nld' u lant, a. [Lat. nidulans , pr. par. of 
tudulvr = to nestle ; nufu 4 = a nest.] 

Hot. : Nestling. Uaed ( 1 ) of anything lying 
free in a cup-shaped or nest-like body ; ( 2 ; 
lying loose in pul)*, as the seeds of true berries. 

nld-u-lar'-f-a, 4 . [From Lat nidulus^a. 
little neat, Uimin. from nidus, because the 
plants consist of cupa coutaiuing egg-like 
seeds.] 

Hot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Niduluriucei. It has a simple pendimn 
bursting irregularly or opening by s circular 
mouth. ft’idutnriu pisifvrviU is British. 

Hid ia-lar-l-a- 90 -l, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. nidu- 
lun(a); Lat. masc. pi. i£«»j. sulf. -ucei.J 
Hot. : A sub order of Gasteromycetous Fun- 
gala. The peridiuin tius one or many spor- 
angia, with Kpnrophores slid naked spores. 
They tire ninall and inconspicuous lungi, liviug 
on the ground among decaying sticks, ic. 

Hid u iar -I -inn, 4 . (Lat. nidulus, dimln. of 
m das = a nest.J 
Jlotuny: 

1. The mycelium of certain fuugals. 

2. A genus of Bromeliaceae. 

Bld’-n-latc, a, [Lat nidulatus , pa. par. of 
nidntor'— to nestle ; nidus = a nest.} 

Hot.: The same as Nidulant (q. v.). 

♦nld u-lato, v.f. [Xidulate, a.J To build 
a nest ; to nnlillcuto. 

♦nld u la’-tion, *. [Lat. nMutofus, pa. par. 
ol nutulor — to nestle.] The time of remain- 
ing in a nest 

*• In lb* thue of tliclr ntdulntlon, and brloclng forth 
tbclr young.’— Hroten* : r ulgur trrvuri, bk. lU,ci». a. 

nld U a. [Lat. nidna = a nest, and 

Or. Aiflot (/iiAo>) = a ttonc. (McXiroll,)] 
Paliront. ; A genus of fossils, of doubtful 
affinity, from tho iSil 1 arin. 1 t rocks, probably 
lara**, al*cnanl IthizupotR They me ovate, 
lobular, or pear-Hlmp. il hollow bodies, pio- 
nblv attached by a peduncle, and having an 
Integument composed of closely approximat- 
ing hexagonal plates. 

Hi dus, s. |ljit. = a neat.J 

1‘uthoL, Hot,, Zoal., <fc. ; A spot where any 
animal, plant, or morbid matter establishes 
and piopagatc 8 llaelf. 


111090, *nccc, * neeeo, s. (o. F. « Uce. 

ntejee, from Low LuL. from Lit ne/>tut 

= a gntmlHlaughter. a niece ; hr .niece; Piuv. 
ntpta ; 8p. nitfu; Poit. netu. J 

* 1, Originally not so limned In meaning as 
now, but used lor a gi mid-daughter, and even 
a grandson, as well aa the children of a 
brother or sister. 

(1; For grandsons and granddaughters; 
lineal descendants generally. 

*’ Sly *oin and my necc* IA V., My dfiughtcr*. or 
WiOt thote children uhleh they hate born'^—Wyclyfe: 

bl'MOII XXXI. tJ. 

(2) A graml-daughter. 

"Ho lwt by UvmHi. tirxt bis mother, then hi* 
daughter Jutuv. and. not long hi ter. bis run e by tuo 
feiild dauglilci'. ’■—/*. Holland fntetoma*, J.. li. 

* 2. A cousin ; any relation. (Ciuiucer : C. T.. 
13.0J0.) 

3. The daughter of a brother or sister, or of 
a brother- or sistcr-m-law. 

" Aud heir mtd niciv allied unto the duke " 

£>haKc*/j. : l ico UettUtniicH of IViv.iu, lv. 1. 

# nlcfo'-ship, s. [Eng. niece; - ship .] The 

position or lelationsliij. of a niece. 

" She was a bed to Hum In another way besides thl* 
nie ce*‘iip. '~zoutfu y : The JJocu/r, vU. Ixxn. 

niof, a. [Neaf.] A list 

ni-cl'-lo, 4 . [ltd., from Low Lat nigellum = 
a blackish enamel, from Lat. nujcUus, diniiu. 
of niyer = black.) An nrt much practised in 
the Middle Ages, to which may be traced the 
Origin of engraving. The lines of a design are 
cut in a puce ol gold or silver; it is then 
covered with a black composition consisting 
of cnpper, silver, lead, imd sulp..ur, and a 
little borax is sprinkled over it ; by subjecting 
it to heat over a lire, the composition becomes 
liquid mid runs into the lines of the design : 
the whole is then allowed to cool, when the 
auiface of the metal is scraped and burnished, 
h aving the drawing in black upon the metal. 
The ait ia still piact.sed as a mode ol orna- 
menting ware, hi it its principal hm; is Tor door- 
plates, plates lor ahop fronts, &c., m which 
the brass nr zinc plates are engraved and the 
depressions tilled with wax, *1 lie term is also 
applied to impressions m a viscid water-ink 
on paper fiom melal-plule engravings taken 
by the early fathers of copperplate printing 
for testing the state of their wurk. 

ni-e'-pa, a. [An lndiau word.J (See etyin. 
aud compound.) 

niepa-barlt, s. 

Pkarm.: A bark derived from Samadera 
indica. It is u febrifuge. 

nlcst, a. [Next.) 

aieve, a. [Neaf.J A fist, a hand. 

nlcvo'-ful, i. [Eng. 7ii4r4, and full. ] A 
handfuL 

nif -fer, v.f. [Eng. 7if«a=tho fist.) To 
bargain, to baiter. 

" W'col, *o *at »j Iffei-ing about *ome brandy that I 

•aid 1 WHUUd.' 1 — aeoM Huy J Immcriny, ca. kxxnL. 

nif'-fer, a. [NiFFEn, v.) An exchange, a 
bartering, a bargain. 

nif'-fy-n&f fy, niff'-nftf-fSf, n. [Etyrn. 
doubtful.] 1 aslidious, troublesome about 
trillca j conceited, nice. 

• nl flo, 4 . [Norm. Fr.] A trifle. 

" He •®rv©d belli with ni/t<4 hih! with fablea.’ 

Ciutncer: C. T., 7.410. 

nifl’ hoim, a. [lccl. ntjlzs niist, and hcim = 
home.) 

♦baiurf. Mythol.: The region of everlasting 
cold and night, ruled over b) lliela. 

♦nif’-Hng, a. [Niflk.) Trifling; of little or 
no value. 

nig (1). v - L [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mason. ; 'I o dn sn the f.nv of a stono with a 
iliarp- pointed Immnn r, insteud of hewing it 
with ii chisel and mullet; also uilliul iiu/ye. 

*nlg (2), v.i. [Niooaro.J To bu stingy’ or 
mgganlly. 

* nig'-ard, a. & a. [NiooartD.) 

•nlg'-ard-ld, a. [Mid. Eng. nfizonf; - 
•l/.J NlgcmdllneHs. 

“ but y«t in* x-r«vcth mi d lit ■ nlffnnllef 

Chaucer C. T.. 1A.I01 


ni-gol'-la, 4 . [Fein, sing of uitjcllus ^ 

lather black, duik ; so imuied lrom the Ltack 
seed. | 

Hot . : A genus of llannnculareie, tribe llel- 
lelmii-ie. bepiiis live, ilecnluous, sometuuea 
aurrouixled by tin involimie; peuls live to 
ten; stamens many: ova lies live to ten, each 
with one cell mid one seed, ft tgclht *ihva, 
lil irkcumiiini-sceil.isexteiisivelv cultivated in 
Imlia. Its seeds yield an oil. They a»e used 
as a spire hi Imh. iii ciirnes. i’he natives ol 
Iml.a place them among woollen cloths to 
keep away insects. They are said to be car. 
mutative, slom.ndiic. galacUigOgin*, iletvrgeut, 
diuretic,- emmenagogue, ami anthelmintic. 
Mixed w itii sesaiuum oil they coiislituto aa 
external application in skin eruptions. [Fitch.] 

ni-gcl -lin, 8. [Mod. Lot., Ac. tiigcll(a); -in 

Chen. : A viscous substance obtained from 
NigeiUt sattvti. (II ulL.) 

* mg' -cot, 5 . [Nidget.] 

ni'-gcr, s. LLaL = black.) (See etyin. and 
compound.) 

nlgcr-sccd, s. 

Hot. : The small black seed of Guuotia olcU 
fern. [Guizotia.J 

* ni -gcr-ncss, $. [Lat. niger — black ; Eng. 
aull. -juss.J blackness. 

'■ Their niger m id- »ml cole block boe." 

Uoidiaj Oval; J>et u>«., bk. »U. 

Lig'-gard, * nig'-ard, 5 . & a. [Formed with 
suit, -uid, as in Uroiikurd, &c., Imm IceL 
hnoggr = niggardly, stingy ; 5sw. njngy — nig- 
gardly, scanty ; uo</a = exact, strict, precise; 
ban. iui<r = exact ; Ger. guum =. close, strict, 
precise; A.b. hmau> — spuung.J 

A. As substantive : 

1. A miserly, stingy fellow; a miaer ; one 
who stints in supplies stingily and meanly ; a 
tm.au, puiMiuuiuoUs lei low. 

" Eul thew L-ouitomi tayardet )xxue on with i»lu.’*— 
Sir T. Marc; Ui/rA»j, \t. t#. 

2. A false bottom for a grate; a nigger. 
{Muyheu}.) 

E. As adjiecbt’< : 

1 . Miserly, sLingy ; meanly parsimoiiiooa; 
niggardly. 

2. Given or supplied in a miserly or stingy 
wanner; characterized by stinginess. 

"The cure I i'M btixl . . . llko liviu.x Uu}, 

Cuuuiuii. the tngyaru j t • , 11L" 

he luo.e a. co nomy. 

* mg'-gard, v.f. & i. [Niggard, 3.] 

A. l inns. : To stint, to begiudge ; to supply 
stingily or sparingly. 

" N’j lure must obey necessity ; 
iVLuli w« wUI layyiKU v* lib n tlltio rc*L* 

i>h 4r»/>, : Ju ia* tv. S. 

B. Intrans. : To be mggaidly, sl.iigy, or 
miserly. 

" Thou . , . inckcxt w *xte in *1 ggar\Ung M 

o/*u ; Aoanrt L. 

* nig'-gard ico, • nig ard iso, 5 . [Nio- 

ga ki>, a.J Niggnrilllms^, aiingineas. 

"That will nui u*u bia^UU lur timiit.lrm ntgardlt** 
eprn n . / . V . • ' ' ll». IV. 

* nig*- gard - ieh, n. l-^ng. ntgyimi ; -isA.] 
Laving a dis])osition or tendency to be nig- 
gardly. 

Ziie' * gard - II - nSsa, S. (Fng. nlgnanlty ; 
•nca*.) Theq .altty or state ol 1 ring nigpaixlly ; 
meanness, covetousness, alinginess, pural- 
niony. 

" Oo«l thrift la emmtrrfe'UxI hy r > iggardl 
flf>- Hall; Me .it, * Vote*, cent. I , ) »i 

nig'-gard-]^* ’ nig nrd-ly, * nyg erd- 

iy. ct: & udr. (Eng. uiggnnl ; -/y.J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Meanly s]iaring or parsiinonlonu; atlngy, 
mlsrily. 

" .VV'riMrd/v |n « 1 | tlmt repirOnl the u* ly nml boo. 
our of Uie .Vac tuloy . hid. Any., clt. U. 

2 . sparing, wary. 

** 1 like H nt-i'raedfy •ti*werrr, pulnr no farther 
thnu llio IkhiiiJ* ul the «j r»Uc.ii. .•Wo* v. 

B. Asudit. : In a niggardly manner: llko a 
niggard. 

‘ I \rry atl^lit occnaluil tl»nt oolilJ but niymrdlm 
jive li»e ilfcln *“ her — J J, rr a li tre*. II. a. 

"nir g»>rd n^ss, * nig nrd nes, ». (Eng. 
unjgat't ; -iicaj.J NlggaixJlUieiis, j«rai|iiouy, 
attiigllirSh. 

•’The tvlhoonlet «»f til* nigdixtne* ahnll be lura.’- 

Keel nt * x x I. 3 1. (I*vl.t 


boil, ; p<Qt, ; cat, 90II. chorus, 9hin, bon^h ; go, fcem ; thin, ^ZLs ; sin, os ; expeet, Xenophon, oxlat. -ing, 
-clan, -tian = eh.va. tion, -sion =■ shun ; -[lost, - gion — zliuu. -clous, tious, -sious — shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. =* b^l, d^L 
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niggardous— night 


• nig'-gard-oiis, * mg'-ard-oiis, a~ [Eng. 
niggard'; -oas.] Niggardly, stingy, mean, 
parsimonious. 

•• This covetous gathering and nigardous keplng."— 
Sir T. More : Workcs, p. *4. 


* mg' - gar d -ship, * nyg - ard - shyp, s. 

[Eug. niggard; -skip.] Niggardliness, stingi- 
ness, parsimony. 

M Moch i iuehyng and nygardshyp of meat* and 
drynke.*'— E.yol: The Govemour, bk. iiL, ch. ui 

* nig'-gard-y, s. [Nigaroie.) 


nigged, pa. par. or a. [Nia.J 
nigged ashlar, s. 

Masonry: Stone hewn with a pick or pointed 
hammer instead of a chisel and mallet. Called 
also Nidgud-ashUr. 


nig'-ger (1), s. [NiooAno, A. 2.) 

nig' ger (2), * neger, *. [A corruption of 

negro (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A contemptuous or derisive appellation 
for a negro 

2. A person of colour; espec., a native of 
the East Indies. 

II. Technically : 

1. Entom.: A local name for the larva of a 
saw-tly, Athalia spinarum, very destructive to 
the turmp-crop. 

2. Steam-eng. : A steam-engine emploj’ed in 
hoisting, especially on shipboard and on the 
western and southern rivers; adonkey-eugiue. 
(American.) 

* nig-ger-a! l-ty, t. [Niggard.] Niggard- 
liness, stinginess. 

•‘In poor* uieu not to give Is niggerality.”— Sir J. 
Barington. Epigram*, i. 11. 

* mg' ger-dom, a. [Eng. nigger; -dom.) 
N iggers collectively. 

"Swarming with infant niggerdom.’’— IT. B. Bus- 
tell Mg biary , L 123. 


* mg' ger-ling, 3. [Eng. nigger; -ling.) A 
little nigger. 


” All the little niggerlings emerge 
As lily-white as mussels." Hood : A Black Job. 


♦ nig-gp.r-ly, a. [Niogaroly.J 

* nig'-get, s. iNidget.] 


* nig' - gish, * nig - geshe, * nygysh, a. 

[Niogard.] Niggardly, stingy, mean, parsi- 
monious. 

"Clings not his gutts with niggeshe fare 
To beupe his cheat with-all.' 

Surrey : Ecclesiastes v. 


nig'-gle, v.t. & U [Adiuiin. or freq. from nig 
(q.V.).J 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To trifle ; to waste or spend time in 
trifling or play. 

"Take heed 

You niggle not with your conscience." 

Massinger . Emperor of the East. ▼. A 

2. To fret or complain of trifles. (Prov.) 

3. To walk or act in a mincing manner. 
(Prov.) 

♦ B. Transitive : 

1. To make sport or game of ; to mock ; to 
play games on. 

" I Bliall so niggle ye, 

Aud juggle ye," Bcaum, A Flet. : Pilgrim. 

2. To draw from the pocket and give away 
stingily. 

" I had but one poor penny, and that I was obliged 
to niggle out S—Dekker: 2 Honest Whore. 


nig'-gle, s. [Niggle, t\] Small, fine, or 
cramped handwriting ; a scribble, a scrawL 

nig'-glcr, s. [Eng. niggl(e), v. ; - er .] 

1. One who niggles or trifles at any handi- 
work. 

2. Ond who is dexterous. (Prov.) 


* nlg'-get, s. [Nugget.] A lump, amass, a 

nagget. 

"They found in niggot* of gold and silver mingled 
together about a thousand tAlents."— Sorth : Plutarch, 
p *90. 

nigh (gh silent}, * negh, * neh, * neih, 
* neigh, *nei, *neigc, "neighe, * ney, 
*nie, ’nye, *nyg, * nygh, * nyghe, a., 

adv. & prep. [A.S. nedh, neh, used as ftdj., 
adv. Apicp. ;cogo. with Dnt. na= nigli (adv.); 
lcel. 7td = nigh (adv.), in compos, as nd-bui — 
a neighbour ; Goth, nehw, nehwa = nigh (adv.) ; 


nehwjan — to draw nigh ; Ger. nahe = nigh 
(adj.), naeft— nigh (prep.). Allied to Goth. 
ganohs , A.S. genoh, Eng. enough.] - 

A. As adjective : 

1. Near, dose; not far off or distant in 
time or place. 

" Come forth 

To town or village nigh {nig he it is fart" 

Milton ■ P. E., L 332. 

* 2. Nearly allied by blood ; closely related. 

" His uncle or uncle's sou, or any that is of kw 

unto him . . . may redeem bun." — Leo. xxv. * 9 . 

* 3. Ready to aid. 

"The Lord la nigh unto them that are of a hroken 
heart-" — P*aim xxxiv. 1&. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Near ; close at hand ; at a short or small 
distance in place or time. 

" Ah ! gentle pair, ye little tlnnk how nigh 

Your change approaches.'' Miilon. P. L„ iv. 366. 

* 2. In a manner touching nearly, or coming 
home to the heart. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh. 

As benefits forgot." 

Shake* p. : As Tow Like It, ii. 7. 

3. Almost, nearly ; within a little. 


"Well nigh worn to pieces with age."— Shakesp. : 
Merry H r *wi of Windsor, n. 1. 

C. As prep. : Near to, close to ; at a short 
or little distance from. 


" h igh your person." Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 2. 


* nigh (gh silent), * negh, * nehe, * neige, 
* neigh, * nighe, * mg hen, * nygnen, 

v.t. A i. [A. &. nehuian; Goth, mliwjan; 
O. H. Ger. ndhen.] INigh, o.] 

A. Trans. : To come near or close to ; to 
approach. 

B. Intrans. : To come near or close ; to 
approach. 

" It were better wortny truly. 

A worm to mghcri uere my floure than thou. 

Chaucer: Legend of Good Women, (ProL) 

•nigh-ly (gh s dent), adv. [Eng. nigh; - ly .] 
Nearly, nigh, almost; within a little. 

" A cube and sptiere . . . ntghly of ths same bigness.* 
—Molyneux: To Locke, March 2, 16Jjj. 


nigh' ness, (gh silent), * nigh-nesse, s. 

[Eog. nigh; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being nigh or 
near ; nearness, closeness, proximity. 

* 2. Closeness of alliance or connection. 

** A'ighnesse of bloud . - . l>ad bound you." — Bolin- 
shed . Hist. Scotland (uu. 1513). 


night (gh silent), * nicht, * nigt, * niht, s. 

[A.S. niht, neht, neaht; cogn. with Dut. nacht; 
lcel. natt, iuitt ; Dan. nat ; Bw. naff ; Goth. 
nahts; Ger. nacht ; Wei. nos; lr. noclui ; Lith. 
naktis; Rus9. noche ; Lat. nox (geuit. noctis); 
Gr. vv\ (nux), geuit. wktos (nuklos); bausc. 
Tiakta.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. Lit. : That portion of the natural day 
during which the sun ia l»elow the horizon ; 
the hours from sunset to suurise. [Day, s.] 

“ In the fourth watch of th« night Jesus cams unto 
them, walking ou the sea ." — Matthew ilv. 23. 

2. Fig. : A state or time of darkness, de- 
pression, sadness, misfortune, orobscurity : as, 

t(l) A state or time of ignorance; intellectual 
darkness. 

(2) A state of obscurity ; uointelligibility. 

’* Nature and Nature e law lay hid In night, 

God aaid, ‘ Let Newton be,' aud all was light." 

Pope : Epitaph on Sir J. A ewton. 

t (3) Death ; the grave. 

M bhs closed her eyes In everlasting night.” 

bryden. {Todd.) 

f (4) A state or time of sorrow, depression, 
or sadness. 

"In the night of fear." 

Tennyson : In Memoriam , cxxvL 2. 

n. Law: Night legally begins an hour after 
sunset, and eads an hour before sunrise. 
[Burglary.] 

U Night is largely used in composition, the 
meanings of the compounds being generally 
obvious. 

night-angling, *. Angling for or catch- 
ing tish by night. 

night-apes, s. pi. 

Zool. : The genus Nyctipilhecus. 

" The little nljfci-apc»al«o have nou-preheuslle tails,* 
— Eicholum: Zoology (1876), p. 73L 

night-hell, s. A door- bell, in the houses 
of doctors, chemists, Ac., to be used at night, 
communicating with the sleeping apartments 
of some of the occupants of tile house. 


* night-bird, s. 

1. A bird which flies only by night. 

2. The nightingale. 

" She hath made the night-bird mute." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, lv. fProLl 

3. A thief, a burglar. 

night-blindness, «. [Hemeralopia, 

Nyctalopia.] 

night-bolt, s. The bolt of a niglit-latch 
(q.v.). (American) 

* night brawler, s. One who raises dis- 
turbances in the night. 

*' l You] spend your tich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler.’' Shakesp.: IJ.heUo, II a. 

night-breeze, s. A breeze blowing in 
the night. 

night-butterfly, s. A moth, 
night- cap, s. 

1. Lit. : A cap or head-dress worn in hed. 

2. Fig. : A cant or slang term for a glass of 
spirits or other drink taken just before going 
to bed. 

•' Mr. Jorrocks celehrated the eveut with ...» 
night cap of 1ns usual bevera^c."^ Unndtey Cross, ch. 
XXIV. 

night-cart, s. A cart employed to re- 
move night-soil (q.v.). 

* night-cat, s. (See extract.) 

*• The prisoners were charged with having instru- 
ments called night-eats. for uupeumi; the actum of 
cavalry in tue streets.’ — Massey ; But. Eng.. iiL 3s 1. 

night-chair, s. [Night-stool.] 
night- charm, s. The same as Night- 
spell (q.v.). 

night-Churr, «. The same as Night-jar 
( q.v.). 

night-clothes, s. Clothes or dress worn 

in bed. 

* night-crow, 5. A bird which cries in 
the night ; according to some an owl, accord- 
ing to others a night-heron (q.v.). 

The night-crow cry'd a boding luckless time." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry I i., v. 4. 

night-dew, a. Dew which falls in the 
nigh i. 

" The sleeping flowers beueath the night-dew sweat." 

bryd.cn : Indian Emperor, uL 2, 

night-dog, s. 

1. A dog used by poachers for hunting in 
the night. 

2. A watchdog. 

M When niglt-dogt run, all sorts of deer are chased." 

Shakesp. : Merry II ices of M'indsor, v. 5. 

night-dress, s. The dress worn at nightk 

“ When each new night-dress gives a new disease.** 
Pope : Rape of the Lock, it. 83. 

* night-eater, s. A flea. (Davies.) 

* night-eyed, a. Having eyes capable of 
aeeing well at night. 

* night-faring, a. Travelling by night 

" WUl-o'-wWp misleads night-farina down* 

O'er hills." Gay: Shepherds »«*; End* JA 

* night-fire, s. 

1. A lire burning in the night. 

2. Ignis fatuua ; the will-o'-the-wisp. 

night-flier, night-flyer, «. A bird or 

insect which flies by night 

night-flower, s. 

But. : Nyctanthcs Arbor tristis, and the genu* 
Nyctauthes itself. 

night-fly, 3. An insect that flies by night ; 
a moth. 

*• Hush'd with buzzing night-flies, to thy slumber." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry 11’.. iiL L 

night - fossicker, s. Amongst gold- 
diggvrs, one who robs a digging by night. 

night-fossicking, s. The act or practice 
of robbing diggings by night. 

night foundered, a. Lost or distressed 
in the night ; benighted. 

" Some one, like us, night-foundered here." 

Milton : Comus, *88. 

night-gown, s. A night-dress. 

" 1 have seen her rise from her bed. throw her night- 
gown from her." — Sha kesp. : Macbeth, V.L 

* night hag, s. A witch who flew or 
prowled about at night. 

** Nor uglier follows the night-hag, when called 
In secret." Milton: P- L., ii. o$2. 


fate, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, poU 
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night-hawk, $. 

Ornithology ; 

1. The Night-jar (q.v.). 

2. The Virgiuun Goatsucker, Chonleiles trfr- 
finianus. 

night heron, s. 

Ornith. : The genus Nycticorax (q.v.X and 
especially Nycticorax griscus. 

night house, s. 

1, A tavern or public-house licensed to be 
open during the night when other licensed 
houses are closed. 

2. A brothel. 

night- Jar, s. A popular name given to the 
goatsucker, Caprimulgus europtEitSj from the 
sound of its cry. Also called Night-churr, 
Churn-owl, Kero-owl, Ac. 

night-latch, s. A form of door-lock in 
which the spring-latch may be opened by a 
lie y from the outside, or it may be fastened 
*o as to be immovable from the exterior of 
the door. 

night light, s. A short thick candle 
with a small wick so proportioned as to bum 
without consuming its paper envelope. W hen 
made of spermaceti or stearine it has no enve- 
lope, and the wick is made to bend over in 
burning, being totally consumed so as not to 
drop ashes. 

* night-long, a. Lasting for or during a 
night. 

* night magistrate, s. A constable on 
duty at night ; the head of a watch-house, 

night man, 5. A man employed to re- 
move night-soil. 

night monkeys, j. pi. 

Zool.: The genus Xyctipithecus (q.v.). 
Called slso Owl-monkeys. 

night moths, s. pi. 

Entomology : 

1. Sing. : The genus Noctua (q.v.). 

2. PI. : The family Noctuid®, or the group 
Koctuiim. 

night owl, s. Am owl hunting by night. 

night-pieco, a. 

1. A picture representing some iiight-seene, 
or coloured so as to be seen best by artificial 
light. 

” U« hunjt i» ffTwit jmrt of the wall with nfoht-ph-cet, 
that teemed to tliow themselves by tli« caudles which 
were lighted upi"— Additon. 

2. A liteiary composition descriptive of a 
scene by night. 

night porter, a. A porter who sits up 
all night at an hotel, a railway-station, hos- 
pital, Ac., to attend to arrivals or departures. 

night primrose, s. 

Bot. : (Ji not her a noctuma. IEveninq-prim- 
B08E ; (EXOTIIEUA]. 

* night rail, s. A loose gown worn over 
the dress at night. (6'coM; Fortunes of Nigel, 
Ch. xvii.) 

night raven, *. A bird of ill omen that 
cries in the night. 

"I had m lief have haard the night -raven." 

bhukcap. : Much Ado About So thing, U. a. 

night- rocket, a. 

Lot . : Jlesperis Iristis. 

* night rulo, s . A tumult or disturbance 
In the night. , 

“ Wbat night-rut * now about this haunted Rrorot* 
Hhakrtp. : MUUummer Sight * hr cum. 111. 2. 

* night soason, ». Tlie time or hours of 
night. 

night-shirt, 9 . A plain looso shirt for 
sleeping iu. 

night- shoot, s. A place for shooting 
night- soil. 

* night side, <. The dark or gloomy 
■Ids : as, the night-side of Nature. 

night-sight, j. (r>AV-m,iNi>Nrm) 

* night snap, t. A night thief. 

" Sure tli«w fellow* 

Were nipht-tun/tt " 

Bcaum. 9 Piet. : The Chance*, II. 1. 

night-soil, j The contents of privies, 
Ac., utilized as manure. 

Night-soil fever ; lExTEftic-rEVF.n]. 


* night spell, s. A charm or sjxdl 
agam^t hurt or danger by night; a charm 
against the nightmare. 

••Therewith the night-tpell *aM he nnan rlghte*.** 
CAouerr ; t\ 7'.. S,«w>. 

night-stool, night chair, s. A com- 
mode or carth-eloset for the sick-room. 

night-taper, s. A night-light. 

* night-trader, s. a prostitute, a harlot. 

•* All kind* nf fniiulrx, from the night trader. In the 
ltrtrt*-J/-i»ri» 7 «r. Picture, 1 . 2. 

* night-waking, a. Watching in the 
night. (Shake*]), : Itape of Lucrece, 554.) 

* night-walk, s. A walk in the night. 

'* If m hi* night- walk he met with irregular scholars, 
he took their name*, and a promise to appear unaeut 
for next morning."— Walton: Life of Sanderton. 

night-walker, s. 

1. One who walks iu his sleep; a somnam- 
bulist. 

2. One who prowls about at night for evil 
purposes ; a thief, a pilferer. 

*• Men tlmt hunt 80 . be privy stealer*, or night. 
walkcrtf—A tcham : Toxophdut. 

night- walking, a. A s. 

A. As tidj, : Walking or prowling about at 
night. 

B. substantive; 

1. The aet or habit of walking in one's 
sleep; somnambulism. 

2. Prowling about at night for evil purposes. 

* night-wanderer, s. One who wanders 
or travels at night ; a nocturnal traveller. 

** Mislead night- tea tulcrert.” 

Shakap, : Mid tumour Sight'* Dream, li. L 

* night wandering, n. Roaming or 
prowling by night. 

•* Sight-wandering weasels. * 

Sh.iketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 807. 

* night warbling, a. Singing in the 
night. (Milton: P. L., v. 40.) 

night watch, 5. 

1. A guard nr watch ou duty iu the night. 

* 2. A period of time iu the night ; ths 
hours of the night. 

** 1 rcmemlier thee uii my hed, and meditate on thee 
In the night-watchct.'—Ptulm Ixili. 0. 

night-wateher, s. One who watches in 
ihe night, especially one who watches with 
evil designs. 

night-watchman, a. A man employed 
to act as a watchman during the night. 

night-witch, a. A night-hag. 

night-yard, s. A place where night-soil 
Is shot or deposited ; a night-shoot. 

’ night’ ed(gh ailent), a. (Eng. night; -ed.) 

1. Darkened, clouded, dark. 

••Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour ofT* 

Shukt ip. : U-imtet, L 2. 

2. Oveitakeu by night ; benighted. 

M Now to lionw ! I shall bo nighted.” 

ten Jon ton : The ll'uiote, IL 

• night - or talo (gh silent), a. (A. S. nihte, 
gemt. of nicht — night, ana talu = tale, reckon- 
ing; led. nattur-thel.) The night-time ; night. 

” Ry nlghtertnle 

11« slupto no more than doth a utKhthiyalo.* 

Chaucer : c. 7'., V7. 

night-fall (gh silent), a. [Eng. night, and 
full.) The fall of night ; the close of the day ; 
evening. 

night-In-galo ( 1 ) (gh silent). * nlght-o- 

gale, s. [A.S. nihtvgule = a nightingale, lit. = 
a singer of the night, from nihte, gemt. of niht, 
veuht = night, and gale, = n singer, from galan 
= losing; cogn. with Dut. nnehtegaal ; Dan. 
wittcrgul ; Sw. niikteryal ; Ger. nachtigall ; 
(J. 11. Gcr. nahtagala, nuhtegula, nahtigala. 
For the oxcrcsccnt 71 before g, compare pas- 
senger and 7««wcni/rr.l 

1. Lit. it Ornith. : MotacilltiluscinUi(L\nn.), 
Danilas tuscinla of modern ornithologist*. 
It is the most highly calif mod of song-birds, 
ami Is a summer visitant to England (s.o 
extract). The plumage is alike in both sexes, 
reddish-brown above, grayish -white beneath, 
breast darker-hurd, tail rufous. It builds 
either on or close to tho ground, and lajs 
from four to six deep olive- coloured eggs. 
Sylvia (Duulitts) phllumrlt 1 , with ft continental 
Tango westward as far ns the Rhine, Is called 
tho Thrush Nightingale ; Its song is louder 
than, but not so sweet ns that of the imo 
Nightingale; tho Virginian Nightingale Is a 


species of Grosbeak, and the Redwing is often 
spoken of as the Swedish Nightingale. 

"It Is ilongeron* to introduce » niihtingale m 
siu^ltiK h> hiiblHinl IxIlhtv the 1Mb of April or sftcr 
the 1. th of June."— Kn rye. Brit. ted. VthJ, xvll. 4V8. 
(Ni.tr. I 

* 2. Fig. : A term of endearment. 

The Indian nightingale, K ilt> icincla ma- 
cronra, inhabits the recesses of some Eastern 
forests, smging during tile night. Numbers 
arc caught by the Bengalees, and, eiicbiM-d 
in darkened cages, are tgirri.-d tluough the 
streets of Calcutta singing sweetly. 

night -in-gale (2) (pft silent), a. (Named 
alter Florence Nightingale.) A sort of Hanuel 
scarf with sleeves, for persons confined to bed. 

* night -in gal izc, r.i. (Eng. nightingale); 
«i;ej To smg like u nightingale. (Southey.) 

* night -ish (gh silent), a. [Eng. night ; -ish.) 
Pei taming to night. 

night -less ( 3/1 silent), o. (Eng. night; -less.) 
Having no night. 

night -ly (gh silent), • nlht-llchc, a. A adv. 
[Eng. night ; -ly. J 

A. As adjective : 

1 . Done by night ; happening or appearing 
in the night. 

” A* tbo*c nightly taper* di*api>ear. ' 

itryden : Hrtvjii Laid, &. 

2. Done or happening every night. 

"To give thee nightly \ laitttloti.' 

SKiketp . ; Troitut A Cratida, If. 4 

*3. Used in or appropriate for the night. 

"Give me my nightly wearing.** , 

dluiketp. : Othello. It. S. 

B. A a adverb ; 

* 1. By night ; at night. 

" 1 nightly ludgo her In An upj>cr tower.* i 

Sh-iketp. : 1'wo Ocutteinea of Verona, 111. L 

2. Every night. 

•‘ H«‘s drunk nightly la your company. '—Shaketp. t 
Twelfth Sight, l. 8. 

night maro (gh silent), *nighte mare, 
* nyglito - maro, a. (A.b. mht, neunt = 
night, and warn - a nightmare; cogn. with 
Dut. nacht-nu?rric = a nightmare ; leel. mura 
= a nightmare; .Sw. mam; Dai mure; Luw 
Ger. 7 /ioor, nagt-moor ; (J. U. Gcr. wwm.j 

L Literally: 

* l, Ord. Lang. : A fiend or spectre of the 
night, popularly supposed to cause the night- 
mare ; au incubus. 

" nic*»e thl* hou* from every wlckwl whit, 

Fio the nightemaref Chaucer: V. T., S.48L 

2. Pathol. : The disease technically called 
incubus (q.v.), which conies on during sleep, 
and is characterized by a sense of weight ui*>n 
the chest, oppressed breathing, inability to 
move or even to speak, palpitation of the 
henit, Ac., while the mind is troubled by ft 
fughtful dream. After a longer or shorter 
period of helplessness, the patient breaks 
through the slate of lethargy, and awakes 
with a start, lie finds the moibid physical 
symptoms are gone, but unpleasant memory 
of the dream remains. The proximate causa 
of nightmare may bo contraction of the 
diaphragm and the Intercostal muscles. Tho 
remoter causes are lying oil the back, or 
in a constrained position, indigestible food in 
the stomach or pi ensure upon it, from flatu- 
lence with acid secretions, or other causes. 
Speedy relief is obtained if tho arms ar* 
so moved tlmt tho pectoral muscles elevato the 
ribs, or by an antacid draught. 

II, Fig.: Any ovorpowenng, stupefying, or 
oppressive mlluciice. 

•night n 6 ss (gh silent), t. (Eng. night; 
- 7 iau.) Darkness. 

"Ui KtntiiMsI 111* eye* to work the nightneu which 
niimliicd " Bailey: / *nu, |>. uri 

night'-shado (jh silent), s. (A.S. niht*rvtn, 
nihtscaita, fiom niht = nlgiit, ami 400 / 11 = shade.) 

1. Sing.: The genus Solatium (q.v.). 

(Atkoca, Baseh.a, Ciiu .ka, Tiiili.icm.I 

2. I'l. : Eindley'a name for tho order Sola- 
nueeie (q.v.). 

* nig lit’- ward (gh sflcnt), a. (Eng. night; 
-ward.) Approaching towards night. 

•' Tlirlr nijhtieanl *tu«llrw, wlirrewltli U.ry vluk.o th» 
day'* wi»rk.‘ — Milton . On Rducation. 

* ill gr«5s' 9 ?nt, a. (lzit ntyfT**ru, pr jmr. 
of ni^rMco to grow or Iwoonio black; nigrr 
= blnck.J Becoming or growing black; ap- 
pronching blackness in coluur. 


boil, ; p6Ht, ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, pom ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; oxpeot, Xenophon, o^Ut. ph = £ 
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nig'-res-cite, s. [Lat. nigresco = to turn 
black ; suff. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : Au amorphous mineral with an un- 
even and splintery fracture. Harduess, 2*U ; 
ap. gr. 2*845 ; colour, apple-green, changing 
by exposure to gray, ami then to black. Hy- 
groscopic water, 1(3 percent. Analysis showed 
it to consist essentially of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, aud protoxide of iron, with some 
lime. Found in basalt at Dietesheim, Hesse* 
Darmstadt. 

XU -gric,a. [Lat. nigr(um) — something black ; 
Eng. sutl* -ic.] Blacic. 

nigric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cyll^O^ Lttwig and Weidmann's 
came for a black liumns-like substauce found 
among the products of the action of potas- 
sium or sodium on oxalic ether. 

* nig-ri fi-ca -tlon, s. [Lat. niger = black, 
and /ueio = to make.] The act or process of 
making black. 

aig'-rine, 3. [Lat. niger = black.] 

Min. : A ferriferous variety of rutile (q.v.), 
containing from 2 tu 3 per cent, of sesqui- 
oxide of iron. 

* nig-ri-tude, s. [Lat. nigritudo, from niger 
= black.) Blackness ; the quality or state of 
beiug black. 

** Crows have long ago ceased to be constant In their 
nigritude."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 17. l&SL 

nig'-ua (u as w), s. [Sp.J The chigoe, ehigre, 
or jigger. 

* Ei -hlb, «. [Lat = nothing.] 

Law : 

1. Sing. : A return by the sheriff of nulla 
bona, or uo eflects, to a writ of distraint 

" Or na the Clerk of the .Vi hilt {Cferuiu Athilorum) 
In the Exchequer, who made a return of all such 
•aiua." — Dady Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874. 

2. PI . ; Debts to the reveuue which a sheriff 
said were worth noth mg, owing to the in- 
sufficient resoutces of those liable for them. 

* nihil album, s. 

Chem. : A name formerly given to the flowers 
or white oxide of zinc. 

nihil capiat per breve, phr. [Lat = 
that he take nothing by his writ.] 

Law : The judgment given against the 
plaintiff io an action, either in bar thereof, or 
In abatement of the writ. 

nilxil (or nil) debet, phr. [Lat. = he 

Owes nothing.] 

Law : A plea denying a debt 

nihil (or nil) dicit, phr. [Lat = be 

Bays nothing.] 

Law: A judgment by nihil (licit is when 
the defendant makes no answer. 

nihil babult in tenementis, phr. 
{Lat. = he had nothiug in the teuement or 
holding.) 

Law ; A plea to be made in an action ot 
debt only, brought by a lessor agaiust a lessee 
for years, or at will without deed. 

•ni'-hll-hopd, s. [Eng. nihil; -hood.) Nullity. 

ni -hil-ljm, Ni -hil-i^m, s. [Lat.niAiZ(from 
ne = not, and hilum = a little thing, a straw, a 
trifle) =. uothing ; Eng. suff. -ism.] 

* L Ord. Lang. {Of the form Nihilism): No- 
thingness; the state or condition of being 
nothing ; nihility. 

IL Technically: 

1. Hist. <£ Polit.: A term used in Western 
Europe to designate the Russian Socialist 
movement, which began about 1870, and may 
be divided into two distinct periods : (1) ‘‘The 
going among the peasants.'* A number of 
youug tutu and young women of the upper 
classes voluntarily went to work in the liekls 
and the factories so as personally to carry on 
a Socialist propaganda and distribute Socialist 
literature. Their organs weie the )'}>e nod (For- 
ward!) of London and the Workman of Geneva. 
This lasted about six years, during which 
time there were twenty-three political trials 
of 417 persons, half of whom were condemned 
to exile in Siberia or to hard labour in the 
mines. (2) In 1878 the struggle with the go- 
vernment commenced. At a cougress held at 
Lipezk, shortly after SolovietFa attempt on 
the life of Alexander 11., the acquisition of 
political freedom was declared to be the first 


necessity. It was hoped to gitin this by the 
formation of a legislative body, elected by 
the people, with guaiantees for electmal in- 
depeodence, and liberty to agitate for retornis. 
This was demanded iroin Alexander 111 
shortly after the assassination of the late 
Emperor as the price of cessation from 
violence. The Nihilist progiamme is au 
agrarian socialism based on communal pro- 
perty. The discoveries of tl e police show 
that Nihilism is widely spread in Kussia, not 
only among the working, but among the well- 
to-do classes, aud even in the army, especially 
in Petersburg, and m many of the principal 
cities aud towns. 

2. Metaph. : The doctrine that refuses a 
substantial reality to the plieuomenal exist- 
ence of which man is conscious. 

"Of positive or dogmatic Aihitixm there la no 
example m luodtru philosophy.*— I/amiitun: Ale a- 
physna (ed. iUusell, i. 2 j4. 

Nl'-Uil 1st, $. [Lat. nihil = nothing ; Eng. 
sutf. -ist.J 

1. Church Hist.(Pl.) : A school of theologians 
who taught that God did not become any- 
thing through llis Incarnation which He was 
uot before. This opinion is traceable iu tile 
writings of Peter Lombard aud Abelard, aud 
even to the early school of Antioch, which 
maintained that God clothed Himsell with 
humanity as with a garment. It was con- 
demned at the Couueil of Luterau in 1179. 

2. Hist. tC Polit. (Pi): A name given in 
western Europe to the adherents of the 
Russiao Socialist movement. In this sense 
the name is unknown in Russia. Lt w'as 
br&t applied by Ivan Tuurgenell to the lieru 
of his novel fathers anil boas, who was in- 
tended to lie the personification of a move- 
ment in Russia, about ISoU, lor the emancipa- 
tion of women, the independence of childien, 
and the spiead of natural religion. 

"Siuoe 1876 the number of Aihitut* of both sexre 
has greatly lutrca- od. —Daily Telegraph. Feb 14, I6s6. 

3. Metaph. : One who holds that the phe- 
nomenal existence of Which man is conscious 
has no substantial leality. 

ni-hil-ist -ic, «. [Eng. nihilist; -ic.] Of or 
ertaimug to Nihilism ; characterized by Ni- 
ilisin. 

* ni-hil'-i-ty, 3. [Fr. nihil ite, from Lat. nihil 
— nothing.] The state of being nothing ; uo- 

tbiuguess. 

" Not being Is considered as excluding all substance 
and then nil modes too nlso ueci s>*niy excluded: aud 
tins we call nihil Uy. or mere Homing. — Hu.ts: Logic, 
pt. L, ch. iL, § 6. 

ni-ic, a. [Eug. ui(tn); -<c.] Contained In 
or derived from niiu (q.v.). 

niic acid, s. 

Chem. : A pungent-smelling acid obtained 
from iiiin by sapotnlicaiiou. 

ni - in, s. [Etym. doubtful ; native name (?X] 
Chem. : A yellowish-brown latiy pioduct 
obtaiued from au insect found in Yucatan, lt 
melts at 48 9*, is insoluble in alcohol, but 
soluble in ether, beuzeue, aud chloroUnm. 

nil, s. [Lat., a contracted form of niAd.] 
Nothing . as, llis liabilities were £2,0U0 
against assets nil . 

nil -ghau, &. [Nylghau.] 

nil* 1-6, S. [Lat. vilios ; Gr. velhitK (nnTtos) 
= a precious stone, the Egyptian jaspei (?), ] 
Eniom. : The typical geuus of the family 
Niliouidaj (q.v.). 

nil-l-o n'-I-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nt’fto, genit. 
niuon(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idcte.\ 
Entom. : A family of beternmerous beetles, 
sub-tribe Tracheliu. Tlie family consists of 
convex soft-bodied beetles, found in boleti in 
tropical America. They resemble Nitiilutid<e. 

*nill, r.f. & i. [A.S. nillnn, from ne = not, 
and willan— to will, to wish.] 

A. Trans. : Not to will or wish ; to refuse, 
to reject. 

" Whether willed or rilled, friend or foe.” 

Spender ; f. y., IV. vlL 16. 

E. Intrans . : Not to will or wish ; to be 
unwilling. 

“ L’U wed thee to this man. » 11! he. rill he.” 

£?aum. <4 t’ter. Maul m the Util, V. L 

*nill(l). *. [Nill, v.J Unwillingness, aversion. 
"A will never satisfied, a mil never gratified.”— 
Adams ■ Works, i. 'L.'J. 


nill (2), s. [Etym. doubtful] 

* 1. The shining sparks of brass in trying 
and melting the ore. (Bailey.) 

2. Scales of hot iron from the forge. 

ml'-lee, a. [Nyllee.] 


nil-ly, adv . [Willy-nilly.) 



nl-ldm'-e-ter, s. [Gr. N u x o? (Xrilos) = the 
Nile, and /xe Tpor (mefroft) = a mpasute.] An 
instrument similar to a 
tide-gauge fur measuring 
the rise of the Nile durmg 
its periodical Hoods. One 
is situated on the island 
of Er-liodah, and con- 
sists of a graduated pillar, 
ujlm which the height of 
tne water is read off. The 
pillar stands in a well 
which communicates with 
the river, in the time 
of Phuy, a height of 12 
cubits meant famine, 13 
scarcity, 15 safety, and 
16 plenty. At the pre- 
sent day* tli a canals arc kilometer. 
cut and distribution com- 
mences when the liver reaches IS cubits; 19 
cubits is tolerable, 20 adequate, 21 excellent, 
22 abundant, aud 24 ruinous, as invading the 
bouses and stores of the country. 


nil-o-scope, ». [Gr. NetAo? (Neilas) = the 
Nile, aud oxon-eoi (skoped) = to see, to ob- 
serve.] The same as Nilometer (q.v.X 


ni-lot'-ic, a. [Lat. Niloticus, from Kilns ; Gr. 
NftAos (xYeiios) = the Nile; Fr. ni/ofiyue.) 
Pertaining to the river Nile ; as, Kilotic mud. 

* mm, “ nimme (pa. t. * nam, * name), v.L 

[A.5>. niman; cogn. with IceL n mia ; Dan. 
nemme; Ger. nehmen ; Goth. mmuH.] To 
take, to seize, to steal. 

“ For looking in thrlr p'nt« 

He immiicj u»ay their coyn*.' 

Corbet : a nsurerr to the former aong. By Lakes, 

ni -ma, a. [Nepaulese.] [Pichasma.) 

* nim-biT-cr-oua, a. [Lat. nimhifer, from 
nimbus — a rain-cloud and fero = to bring; 
Eng. adj. suff -ous.) Bringing black clouds, 
ram, or storms. 

nim-ble, * nem-ylle, * nom-el, * ncm- 
il, * mm - cl, * nim - il, * nym - ble, 
* nym-yl, a. [Formed from A. 5. mvuinzs 
to take, to catch [Nim J, with snfl. -ol ; A.S. 
nnmul , numul, numel, occurring in compounds. 
Hie b is excrescent, as in wonf/er.) Agile, 
quick, active; light and quick in motion; 
moving with lightness, ease, and celerity; 
brisk, lively. 

44 Her nimble bonds each fatal sister pi Ire." 

A'.,uw . Lucan ; I’hurtunu. Hi. 28. 

% Obvious comiounds : nimble-footed, nim- 
ble-pinioned. 

nimble-fingered, a. Dexterous with 
the lingers or humjs ; generally In a bad sense; 

nimble- will, s. 

But. : An American Dame for Muhlenbergia 
diffusa. 

* nimble- witted,a. Quick-witted, sharp, 

ready. 

“ A certAin nimble-vittcd counsellor at tb# bar."— 
Bacon : Apolhcgvis, J 124. 

nlm'-ble-ness, S. [Eng. nimbfr; -n«55.] The 
quality or state of being nimble ; lightness or 
agility of motiou ; quickness, activity, celerity. 


* nim -hless, * nlm-blesse, s. [Eng. nim- 
bt(e); *ess.] Nimble ness. 

44 He could his weaiou shift from side to side. 

From hand lu baud, aud *itli such uimbteae sly 
Could witld about.'' bpemerr : t\ y., V. si. 6L 

nim'-bly, ado. [Eng. nimb(!e); • ly .) In a 
nimble manner; with uiuibleness, activity, 
or agility. 

■* He cajiers nimftty 1 r» a lady's chnmher. 

To the lascivious pleasitig of h lute." 

Shake. p ; /Si chard IU , L L 

* nim'- hose, a. [Lit. nimb*sns, from mmbnt 
= a raiu-cloud.J Cloudy, stormy, tempestuuua. 


nim'-bus, s. [Lat. — a cloud.] 

1. Art: A term applied, especially in sacred 
art, to a halo or glory surrounding ihe iiead 
in representations of divine orsaCied i>er»on* 
ages. The nimbus is of pagan origin, and 
was probably derived from the Romans, who 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot» 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, co = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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on» n*t»*.itr.« the xtitnes of their divinities and 
emperors with i-a>li »ie*l crowr.s. The aureola, 
with width the nimbus in frequently con- 
founded, envelopes t he wild* l>ody. while the 
niinhiH Is limited to tlv head. Nimbi Hre 
prosily depicted in gul d, hut eomelimes in 
Bt.iined windows they apj-ear of various Col- 
ours. Tlie iiimons of 
Go<l the Father is gene- 
rally represented of a 
triangular *h;q>e, with 
mys diverging from it 
in all directions; that 
of Christ contains a 
cross, more or less en- 
riched ; that of the Vir- 

* pin Mary a circlet of 
small stars ; those of 
angels, n circle of small 
mys, surrounded by an- 
other circle of quatre- 
foils, like roses, inter- 
spersed with pearls. When the nimbns is de- 
picted uf a square form, it indicates that the 
person was living when delineated, and is 
nIHxed as h mark of honour end respect. As 
an attribute of j.ower, tha nimbus is often 
seen attached to the heads of evil spirits. In 
many illuminated l*ooks of the ninth and fol- 
lowing centuries, Satan wears a crown. 

2. Meteor.: A rain cloud; sometimes classed 
es if running a primary or fundamental va- 
riety of cloud; it is really a mixture of the 
stratus, the cumulus, and the cirrus. It has 
a uniform gny tint and fringed edges. 

* nl-nu'-S-ty, a (Lat. nimietn s, from nimlirm, 
= u>o much.] The state of being too much 
or in excess ; excess, redundancy. 

* nlm -i-ous, a. (Lat. nimiiu.] Inordinate, 
extravagant, excessive. 

“ Divine And nimioue udoratl on. "—fTand; Sermon*, 
p. 8 . 

* nimmo, v.t. (Nim.J 

•nim-mer, a. (Eng. nlm; -er . J One who 
takes ; a thief, a pilferer. (Butler: Hudibras , 

ni nlph'-ta^e, nl-n&ph -tese, ni-n^pli'- 

tiso, 9. (Eug. ni(tro)ruipkt{halerve) ; -asc, -aye, 
-ue. J 

Chem. : Lunrentfs name for monl-, di-, and 
tri-nitronaphthalene. (irotfa.) 

xunftph-ttuil-idlno, a. (Ninaphthyla- 

mink.) 

Ill n^ph th^I'-a-mlne, a. [Eng. nitric ), 
and JiaphtliyUimlne.\ 

Chem. : Cj,jII 8 NoO. Nlnaphthalidine ; an 
organic base produced by passing sulphydric 
acnl gas through a tmiling alcoholic solution 
of diuitrouaphthiilene, and precipitating with 
ammonia. It crystallizes in carmine red 
reedb-s, which liecomiHJse at 100*. Insoluble 
In water, but soluble In a mixture of hIcoIio! 
and ether, from which the chloroplatiuate is 
precipitated on addiug platlnic chloride. 

nln’-cdm-poop, a (A corrupt, of Lat. non 
euni;Hi*= not of sound mind.] A blockhead, 
a simpleton, a ninny, a fool. 

tuno, * nyne, a. & a. fA.S. nigon , nlgcn ; 
oogn. with Dut. negen; I eel. inn; Dan. «f; 
Bw. n/o; Ger. neun ; Goth. atari; Wei. now; 
Ir. fi Gael, arioi ; Lat. novem ; Gr. iwea ( enneu ); 
Eiiumc. rmwin. J 

A. At adj. : Containing or comprising a 
xmmlier, one more than eight or less than ten. 

B. At tv bat . ; The number composed of 
eight nnd one ; three times three ; a symbol 
representing nine units. 

TJ ( 1 ) Nine' days' wonder: A anbiect of 
womhu and gossip for a short time, generally 
a piece of scandal. 

(2) The nine: The Muses, bo called from 
their nmnlsir. 

(3) To the nines, to the nine , wr» to the nfnea: 
To |*eifecilon; generally applied to diess. 

•• Mr*i! MW, po1M.nl to the nine”— Mood*: A«wr 
Ton t/t Mrrtd. ch. Uv 

• (4) To look nine i vnys: To squint. 

(5) The nine worthies : 

(a) A term applied to nine famous person- 
ages: three Jews— Joshua, David, riki Jml/ia 
>lacrjilNi‘Hs ; thi-ee Gentiles— Hector, Alexan- 
der. and Julius C»*snr : and there Christ intm 
— Arthm of Britain, Chaihumigne, and God- 
frey of Bouillon. 



( 6 ) A mock titla given to a persou, as though 
he was worthy to be classed amongst the nine 
worthies. (Butler: Hudibras.) 

nine bark, a 

BoL : Spimxi opulifolia. 

nine fold, a. & ado. (Eng. nine ; -fold.] 

A. As adj. : Nine times related. 

B. Asadv . : To a nine-fold extent or nomber. 

*' In Lwiowhlre the nu>ntw-r of l»hnhit.uits 
tohjkVe lucrvjtsed win while in Norfolk, Surtolk, 

nnd North* 'upturn hi re 1 1 hum hardly doubled."— 
Stu&tulay : UUt, F.ng. % ch. ill. 


* nine -holes, •- A game in which nine 
holes are made in the ground, into which a 
small ball or pellet is to be thrown. 


'* At ninefold ou the heath whilst they tojnether play.” 
Drayton: Poly-OiHm, a. 14. 

nine-killer, a. 


Omith. : A name given In the United States 
to a bntehcr-bird (lanins septentrionalis), from 
the popular belief that It daily impales nine 
grasshoppers. 


* nine men’s morris, s. (Monaia.) 
•nine-pegs, s. Niue-pins. 


nine-pence, 8 . A silver coin of the value 
of nine pence, now obsolete. 

** Three silver pennies, and a nine-pence bent,** 

Gay. [Todd.) 

nine- pins, s. A game in which nine pins 
or pegs of wood are set up, to be bowled at 
with a bowl or ball. 


•• HU nine-pint msde of myrtle- wood." 

Prior : Cupid & Ganymede. 

Nine-pin block: 

Naut. : A block whose shell is spindle- 
shaped, resembling one of a set of nine-pins. 
Its ends are swiveled in an upper snd lower 
liar, so that the plane of the sheave may be 

{ >reseated In any direction. It acts as a fair- 
eader under the cross-pieces of the bitts. 


nine’ -teen, * nlne-tene, a. & ». (AS 

nigontyne.] 

A. As adj. : Containing or comprising nine 
more than ten, or one less than twenty. 

B, Assvbst. : The sum of nine and ten, or 
one less than twenty ; a symbol representing 
nineteen units. 


nino'-teenth, a. k t. [AS. nigonteddha.) 

A. As adj. : The ordinal of nineteen ; fol- 
lowing the eighteenth, aod preceding the 
twentieth. 

B. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The number, person, er thing next in 
order after the eighteenth. 

2. The quotient of unity divided by nine- 
teen ; one of nineteen equal parts. 

II. Music: An interval consisting of two 
octaves and a fifth. 

nine'-ti-cth, a. & a (Ninety.] 

A. As o<//. ; The ordinal of ulnety, next In 
order after the eighty-ninth. 

B. As substantive: 

1. The number, person, er tiling next In 
order after the eighty-ninth. 

2. The quotient of unity divided by ninety ; 
one of ninety equal parts. 

nino'-t^.a. 4 8. (AS. nigonllg.) 

A. As ad}.: Containing or consisting of 
nine times ten. 

"Elion llvwd ninety yearn and begat CAiorvu.'*— 
G fifteen v. ». 

B. As suhst. : The mimlx*r er sum of nins 
times ten ; u symbol representing the sum of 
nine times ten. 

ninety-knot, a. 

Hot. ; A popular name for Polygonum av icu- 
tare. 


nln'-n$\ a. (Ital. ninnn; Sp. niffo = a child : 
cf. I t.-il. ninna = a lullaby ; ufauare=to lull 
to sleep.] A fool, a simpleton, a nincompoop. 

^"Wliat • pled ninny ‘a LhU I*— USaknp. : Teinjtrtt, 

•ninny-whoop, #. A fool, n ninny. 

• nin* njf-h&m mer, a. (Ninny.] a eimpla- 

ton, q nincompoop, n Moi kheud, u fool. 

"Ilocm, tlmt Iipwi wvwl tlml clM imtfKl. nuuikkull'd, 
nlnnyhitmtaer of >uur» fruu nihi. ‘— .4 rbut ft n >i ; John 
Hull, eh xil 

nln sin, nln xen, *. (Chin.] (G inskno.] 


ninth, * nynthe, a. & a [A.S. ntgodha, nt- 

gedha ] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Tha ordinal of nine, coming next after 
the eighth and preceding the tenth. 

2. Constituting or In ing nne of nine equal 
parts into which auy thing is divided. 

B. As substantive ; 

1 . Onl. Lang. : I’he quotient of unity divided 
by uiiM? ; one of nine equal jiarts. 

2. Mas.: A compound Interval, equal to a 
second in the superior octave. It may be 
major, minor, or nugmented. 

*J (1) Chord of the major ninth: 

Mus. : A chord formed by s combination of 
thirds starting with the dominant or liftli of 
the scale; called by some writers the “added 
ninth,” because it consists of a chord of the 
dominant seventh, with the addition of the 
moth ; by others the “dominant ninth-*’ be- 
cause it occurs on a dominant bass. 

(2) Chord of the minor ninth : 

M us. : One of the most important ingre- 
dients of modern music, consisting of a domi- 
nant, its major third, mnjor (perfect) fifth, 
minor seventh, and minor ninth. 

(3) Chord of the suspended ninth: 

Mus. : A name given to the chord of tha 
ninth on the tonic, as opposed to that of tha 
ninth of the dominant, owing to tha fact that 
the former Is more often used as a prepared 
discord than the latter. 

ninth ly, adv. (Eng. ninth; -ly.] In the 
ninth place. 

nl'-o-bate, a [Eng., Ac. nio/<ium); -of# 
(Cttam,).] 

Chem. : A compound of niobic oxide with 
basylous radicles, e. 0 .,sodic niobate, Na-jNbCV. 

Nl'-o-be, s. (Gr.] 

1 . Greek Mythol. : The danghter of Tantalus, 
nnd one of the Pleiades, married to Amphion, 
king of Thebes. Proud of her nnmerons and 
flourishing offspring, she provoked the anger 
of Apollo ami Diana, who slew them all. .She 
was herself changed by Jupiter into s rock in 
Phrygia, from which a rivulet, fed by her 
tears, continually pours. 

2. As/ron. : (Asteroid, 72]. 

3. A genus of Trilobites, family Asaphidae, 
from the Upper Cambrian. It is an early 
form of the family, ami intermediate between 
Asaphua aud Ogygin (q.v.). 

1i The Niobe af Nations: Rome. (Byron: 
Childe Harold , lv. 79.) 

Nl o bo'-an, a. (Eng. Niobe; -<za.] Of or 
pertaining to Niolx 3 . 

m-d'-bte, a. (Eng., &c. -ic.] D*. 

rived from or contained iu Niobium (q.v.). 

niobic oxide, a 

Chem.: NbOj. Occurs natnrally as eoxeni to, 
and is formed •rtitiuinlly by decomposing the 
chloride with water. 

Hi' 6 bltG(l), A [Eng. niol(iom); -its (Chem. 
or Af i/i.). J 

1. Chem. : Acompouud of nioboua oxide with 
a basylmiH radical, e.g., stslic nlohite, NftNbOf. 

2. Min. : The same as Columiute (q.v.X 

Nl'-o-bito (2X s. (Sec dof.J 

Church l list. (PL): A party of Alexandrian 
Monophysites, founded m the sixlh eenlury 
by Stephen Niolics, w ho maintained that tlw 
qualities belonging to hiiiimnity could mO 
continue in the human nature of Chri.>t after 
its ainalgnmnliou with or absorption into tha 
divine nature. (Want.) 

ni-o'-bf bm, a (Nion^l 

Chem. : Symbol, Nb. Atomic weight, 
Colnmblum. A pentad rnemlbc clement dis- 
covered by llatcliett in lbOl,but more fully 
luvcHtigated by Hose, who named it. Present 
in cotumbite, etixeniUq pyroehlore, ami In 
other minerals. The meUl may l»e pivpared 
from the fluoride of niobium by heating it in a 
covered crucible with sodium, mid dissolving 
out the aohible salts with water. Obtained aa 
a block powder; no. gr. it 27. Innolublc in 
nilnc arid, dllllrultly soluble iu hydrochloric 
nci«l, but dissolves in hot hydrofluoric acid. 
It forms two oxiiles of n chloroini chnractcr, 
uniting with bus) tuns oxides t«j ftirm s-ilu. 


Ijotl, b^ ; p<5iit, ; cat. ^ell, chorus, 9 htn. l>cnQh ; go, feem ; thin, t^Is ; sin. ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iDg. 
-elan, -tion = sh^n. -tion, - sion = shun ; -[-Ion, -^lon — xbtixu -clous, tious, -sious = sUus. -bio, -<Uo, kc. — b^l. dpL 
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nl-o'-bous, a. [Eng. nio&(iMni); -ous.) (See 
compound.) 

niobous oxide, s. 

Chem. : Nb>0 3 . Obtained by fusing colnm- 
bite with acid sulphate of potassium, and 
treating the fused mass with water. It is a 
white powder, which after ignition becomes 
Insoluble in acids. It forms definite com- 
pounds with sodium and potassium, 

ni-o'-po, a. [Brazilian name.] (See etyni. 
and compound.) 

niopo-trce, s. 

Bot. : Piptadenia peregrina. A kind of 
snuff is made in Brazil from its powdered 
seed-vesaels. 

nip, * nip-pen, * nyp-pen, v.t. [For knip ; 
cogn. with But. knijpen = to pinch; knippen 
=: to crack, to snap, to entrap ; Dan. knibe = 
to pinch, to nip ; Sw. kni}>a = to pinch, to 
squeeze; Ger. kneifen = to pinch, to nip; 
kncipen — to pinch, to twitch.] [Knife.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To pinch ; to catch and squeeze sharply 
and tightly between two poiuts or surfaces, as 
the ends of the fingers. 

“He that nyppeth » marine* eye bryngeth forth 
teares.*— fetus S^ ac h xxii. (1551.) 

2. To cut or pinch off the end or point of, 
as with the ends of the fingers, the nails, a 
pair of pincers, Ac. 

“The small shoots that extract the sap of the moat 
leading branches must be nipt oft'*— Mortimer : 11 us- 
bandry. 

II. Figuratively : 

■* 1. To bite, to vex, to annoy. 

“Sharp remorse hla heart did prick and nip “ 

Spenser. [Todd) 

2. To check the growth of, as by frost ; to 
blast. 

** A killing frost . . nipt Ills root. 

And tbeu be falls, as I do." 

Shakesp. : Henry TUI., UL t. 

3. To destroy; to check the growth or 
spread of. 

"If ip sin when It begins to hud In the thought*."— 
8outh : Si-rmow, vol. vl, ser 4. 

4. To benumb, to chill, to bite : as. The 
cold nip* one up. 

* 5. To satirize sharply or bitterly ; to 
Blander. 

“To beans the J a veil so good men to uip." 

Spenser : Mother Hubbards Tale, 711 
6. To steal. (Slang.) 

^[ (1) To nip a cable : 

Naut. : To tie or aecure It with a aeizing. 

(2) To nip in the bud; * To nip in the 
blossom : To destroy prematurely or in the 
first stage of growth ; to destroy before devel- 
opment. 

" I can frown and nip si passion. 

Even iu the bud." 

Beaum. i Flet. : Woman Hater, 11L L 

nip (1), * nlppe, s. [Nip, v .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A pinch or squeeze with the points of 
an j thing, as of the fingers. 

" I am sharply taunted, yea. sometimes with pinches, 
nips, and hobs. — .4*cAam ■ Schoolmaster. 

* (2) A cutting, biting, or pinching off ; a cnt. 

“Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and sllsh, and slash.** 
Shtkesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A blasting or nipping, as by frost ; a 
Cheek of the growth or development by frost, 

“So hasty fruits and too ambitious flow’rs . . . 

But find a nip outiwely as their birth." 

Stepney. 

* (2) A biting sarcasm ; a taunt. 

“He addetb a pretty clause, and glvoth them a good 
privie nippe, saving, Aud hlessed is he that is not 
offended by me. — Latimer : Third Sermon in Advent, 

* (3) A thief. (Slang.) 

II, Technically: 

1. Mini ig: The gradual approach of the 
strabi above and below a seam and termina- 
ting it. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A abort turn in a rope. 

(2) The part of a rope at the place bound by 
b aeizing or caught by jamming. 

nip (2), s. (Dut. and Low Ger. nippen; Dan. 
nippe ; Ger. nipjwa = to sip.] A sip ; a small 
draught or drink, especially of spirituous 
liquor; a drain. 

" Young Eyre t >ok a nip of whiskey.”— Black : Pritu 
cess of Thule, ch. xxiu. 


ni-pa, *. [The name of the plant in the 
Molucca Islands.] 

Bot. : A genua of Endogens, with some 
affinity to the palma, which they resemble in 
habit, but placed doubtfully in the order 
Pandanaceae, tribe Cyclantheae. Only known 
species Ni;*i fruticans. The trunk ia creeping 
and furcated ; the leaves feathery, often twenty 
feet long ; the flowers in a spathe ; the fruit 
in large, round bunches, the aize of the 
human head, and consisting of nne-seeded 
drupes. It grows in the river estuaries and 
tidal forests of the Sunderlumds, Chittagong, 
Burmah, and the Andaman Islands. Sir 
Joseph Hooker found the fruit floating in the 
mouth of the Ganges in numbers sufficient to 
obstruct the paddles of a steamboat. Gamble 
says that the inside of the large fruit is eatable 
when young, and that a toddy ia obtainable 
from the spathe. (Calcutta Exhib. Report, Ac.) 

nip a-dl -te^, s. [Mod. Lat. nipa, geuit. 
71 ipad( is); s u tf. - i tes (Palrvont . ). ] 

Pahvobot. : A genus of fossil fruits, believed 
by Brongniart to approach those of Pandanus, 
but which Bowerbank considers yet more 
akiu to those of Nipa (q.v.). They have four, 
five, or six irregular surfaces, and the base 
torn. They are so abundant on the beach at 
Shcppey that the women and children have 
given them a name, calling them “figs." 
They were washed from the London Clay. 
They were believed by Bowerbank to have 
floated in the estuary of a great river which 
probably flowed, in Eocene times, from near 
the Equator and fell into the sea near Sheppey. 
lie described and figured thirteen species : 
Nipadites umbonatus , N. ellipticus , N. crass us, 
N. cordi/ormis, N. pruni/ormis , N. aculus, N. 
cla vat us, N. lunceolatus, N. Parkinsonis , N. tur- 
gid us, N. giganteus, N. stmiteres, and N. pyra- 
midal is, (Bowerbank : Fossils of the London 
Clay, pp. 1-25.) Sir Joseph Hooker combines 
N. turgidus and N. giganteus into a single spe- 
cies, which he call9 N. BurtinL Brongniart'a 
specimens were from Belgium. (Qiwtr. Joum. 
GeoL Soc., viii. 344-6. 

* nip-9hee30, ». [Eng. nip, v., and cheese.] 
A very miserly or parsimonious person ; a 
skinflint. 

* nip'-far- thing, s. [Eng. nip, v., and far- 
thing.] A "niggardly person ; a skiufiiut. 

” 1 would thee uut a nipfarthlng 
Nor yet a niggard have." 

Drant : Horace ; .S at. L 

nl-phae'-a, s. [ From Gr. vLf>a (nipha) = ano w ; 
ao called "from the anow-white flowers.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gesneraceae, tril>e Ges- 
nereae. It consists of a few beautiful plants 
Introduced into Britain. 

niph’ 6 llte, s. [Gr. (niphas) = auowy, 
and Ai9os (lithos) = stone.] 

Min. : The same a9 Chodneffite (q.v.). 

* nip '-let, s. [Eng. nip(ple ); dimin. suff. -frf.] 
A little nipple. (Herrick: How Lilies came 
White.) 

nipped, nipt, pa. par. or a. [Nip, t>.] 

nip -per, s. [Eng. nip, v. ; -er. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who or that which nips. 

(2) A foretooth of a horse ; they are four in 
number, two in the upper and two in the 
lower jaw. 

(3) A young thief; a pickpocket. 

(4) [Nippers, I. 1.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(I) A boy who waits on a gang of nawie9 tn 
fetch water, carry tools, Ac. ; a aerviug-lad 
generally. 

* (2) A satirist. 

*’ Ready backbiter*, sore nipper % and spiteful re- 
porters, privily of good wen.’’— Ascham. 

IL Technically: 

1. Nauticol : 

(1) A hammock with so little bedding a9 to 
be unfit for stowing in the nettings. 

(2) (PL): [Nippers, II. 2]. 

2. Rope-making : A machine formed of two 
steel plates, with a semi-oval b°le in each, 
which enlarges or contracts, as the tarring of 
the yarn requires. 

nipper-crah, s. 

Zool. : Polybiits Henslowii. 


nipper-gauge, s. 

Printing: A ledge adjustable on the tongu» 
of the feed-board of a printing-machine, 
used in keeping the required margiu uniform. 

nipper-men, s. pi. 

Naut. : Men employed to bind the nipper* 
about the cable aud messsenger. 

nip’-per, v.t. [Nipper, a.] 

Naut. : To fasten two parts of a rope 
together, in order to prevent it from rendering. 
% Nippering the cable: 

Naut. : The act of fastening the nippers to 
the cable. [Nippers, II. 2.] 

nip' per-kln, s. [Eng. Tup (2), s. ; dimim euffi. 
-kiti.] A little cup. 

nip -per§, s. pi. [NipPEn, s.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. A grasping tool with cutting jaw9 ; small 
pincers. 

2. Handcuffs or foot-shackles for prisoners. 
II. Technically : 

1. Dentistry: The mechanical forceps used 
by dentists for operating on the plates. 

2. Naut. : Strong seizings for binding th* 
messenger to the cable, to form slings, Ac. 
They are made from cleau unchafed yarns 
drawn from unlaid rope. 

3. Hydr. Eng. : Nippers for cutting off tho 
heads of piles under water consist of two 
serrated jaws, one attached to a amall, 
and the other to a large sector. On each 
sector ia a cogged arc engaged by two pinions 
on an axis which ia perpendicular to th« 
plane of oscillatiou of the nippers. A rotary 
reciprocation ia imparted to the nippers, 
which cuts off the pile, the jaws being gradu- 
ally brought together bv rotation of the axis 
and pinions as the teeth bury themselves in 
the wood. 

4. Print. : The clasps In a machine which 
catch the aheet and conduct it to the forme. 

5. Wire-drawing : The tool for pulling thB 
wire through the plate. 

nip'-pmg, pr. par., a., A s. [Nip, p.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Pinching, aqueezing. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Pinching or biting, aa with cold. 

“A shelter from tli© nipping wind. - 

Wordsworth ; Whits Dos, lit 

*2. Biting, sarcastic, aharp. 

“It was a nipping sermon, a rongb sermon. And a 
tharj>e biting sermon."— Latimer: A Faithful Sermon 
b afore Sing Edward. 

C. As subsf. ; The biting or blasting, aa of 
plants, fruit, Ac., by the wind or frost. 

“ L*t^e and lulcy offspring tbAt defies 
The vernal nippings ana cold Sydereal blAsts. * 
Philips ; Cyder, L 

* mp'-ping-ly. adv. [Eng. nipping; -ly.] In 
a nipping manner ; with sharp or bitter sar- 
casm ; bitingly. 

“ For in skorne wbat could h sue been spoken mow 
nippingly."—Sir T. Mors. Workes. p. 1,374. 

* ^p -p^tate, a. [Nip, t\] A term applied 
to ale or other liquor which ia particularly 
strong or good. 

“’Twill make a cup of wine taste nippM/ite." 

Chapman : Alphonsus, F. L 

* nlp-pi-ta'-to, * mp-i-ta’-to, s. [Nippi- 
tate.] Strong liquor, especially ale. 

" Yon need not lav your lips 
To better nippitato than there Is.” 

Beaum. * Flet. : Anight of Burning Pestle, It. t. 

nip'-ple, * neb-le, s. [A diuiin. of nib, a 
(q.v.).j 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The teat, the dug, a pap ; the protuber- 
ance on the breasts of females, from which 
milk i9 drawn by the infant. 

“ I would, while it was smiling tn my face. 

Have pluck'd iny nipple from hla boneless prnns.'* 
Shtkt sp. : Macbeth, i. 7. 

2. The corresponding part on the breast nf 
a man, 

" Thoaa /Etolius threw a dart, that did his pile convey 
Above bis nipple." Chapman : Unner; Iliad Iv. 

* 3. The orifice at which any animal liquor 
is separated. 

“Two or three larger cell*, lying under the nipple of 
the oil bag."— Dei ham ■ Phytico-Theology. 

4, The teat of a nursing bottle. 

* 5. The cock or faucet of a pipe. (Baref.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, potv 
or, wore, wqIC, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, fe, ce — c ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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IL Technically : 

1. Anal. : In the same sense as 1. 1. Nipples 
are absent In the Monotremata, though they 
have the proper milk-secreting glands, with 
orifices. 

2. Or In. : A small, rounded, perforated pro* 
tul>erance, as the nipple of a gun, oo which 
the percussion-cap is placed. 

H Artificial Nijtple : 

1. A nipple-shield (q.v.). 

2. A nipple attached to a milk-bottle for 
the Infant. 

nipple scat, s. 

Firm mis: The hump on the side of a barrel 
on which the nipple la screwed and through 
which the fire of the percuasioo cap reaches 
the charge. 

nipple shield, s. A shield for the pro- 
tection of the mother’s nipple, that it may not 
be bitten by the nursing infant, it has n cap 
of horn or vulcanite, and the shield itself is 
a fine, elastic, perforated membrane of india- 
rubber. 

nipplo-wrench, s. 

Firearms ; The spanner with aides which fit 
ths square of the nipple, used for screwing it 
to and unscrewing it from the barrel. 

nlp'-ple-wort, s. [Eng. nipple , and wort.) 

Dot.: The genus Lapsana (q.v.), and specially 
the Common Nipplewort (7,apsana comm unis). 
Dwarf Nipplewort, formerly L. pusilla, ia now 
Arnoseris pusilla. 

•nlp’-py, a. [Eng. nip, v. ; «y.] Nipping, 
keen, biting, as frost A free translation of 
Ventosa (Windy), the sixth moutb of the 
French republican year. 

nirlo^f, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A popular name 
for the Herpes phlyctoenod.es, or miliary herpea 
of Bateman. 

xur-va'-na, $. [Pali.] 

Dooddhism ; The exact meaning of this word 
has been disputed. It seema to be used for 
(1) the goal to which Booddhists aapire; (2) 
ths state of mind which is a condition for 
attaining that goal. Spence Hardy considers 
It to mean simply the cessation of existence. 
It ia only attained by those who have released 
theinselvea from cleaving to existing objects. 
(Eastern Manachism (1850), pp. 280, 292.) 

” Tli 8 believer wbo hw gone thus 1\r haa reached 
the iMt atnge ; be has cut the meshes of ignorance, 
passion, and aia, and has thus escaped from the uct of 
transmit ration ; .Viroana Is already wlthia his grasp ; 
he has risen aliove the laws of material existence; and 
wbao this one short life is over, he will be free for 
ever from birth, ulth Ita lucvltahle consequences, de- 
cay and death.’'— fifty* Dav'ul*. in Encyc. Orit., Iv. 428. 

*nls, v, [A contract, of ne is]. Is not. 

“ Leave me those Miles where harbrongh nt* to see." 

Speruer ; Hhepheard* Calender ; June. 

Ilis-n o'-tus, s. [Gr. Ni<rvs (Nisus) — r\ king 
of Megara, fabled to have been changed into a 
sparrowliawk, and aero? ( aetos ) = sn eagle.) 

Omith. : Ilawk-engle, a genus of Aqnilinre, 
Foar species are known, from southern 
Europe and Africa, India, Ceylon, and 
Australia. 

Ni^ftn, *. [Ileb. (Nisan), from the As- 
syrian or Babylonian A’£san= opening.] 

Calendar : The same as Abib, the first sacred 
and seventh civil mouth of the Jewish year. 
It contained thirty days, and corresponded 
chiefly to March and part of April fNeliemlah 
II. 1 ; Esther itb 7). 

nty-ber-r^, a. [Naseuerry.] 

•ni$=oi\ 8. [A corrupt, of nice (q.v,).] A 
fool, a simpleton, 

ni'-si, conj. [l^at.] Unless; If not. 

nisi prlus, *. 

Imw: [Lit. = Unless before.] A law phraso 
originnlly occurring in a writ directed to ttie 
•beritl* of n county, and cotnmnnding him to 
cause the men empanelled ns jururs in n civil 
action to attend nt the courts at West minster, 
‘’unless before” that day the justices at- 
tended nt that place (f.r. in the county in 
question), to hob I the assize, which nlwnys 
happened. Ilencc, the writ, as well as the 
commission, received the name of nisi prius. 
Judges of assize are said to sit nt nisi prius in 
their several circuits, and their courts nre 
called nisi jarius courts or courts of niaf prius. 


Nisi prius record : 

Law: A document containing the pleadings 
In a civil action for the use of the judge wbo 
tries the case. 

Decree nisi : [Decree, t . \ «]. 

nisleo, a. [Nyu.ee.) 

*nlst, * niste, t*. [A contract of ne rcist or 
tris/e.] Knew not ; did not know. [Wist.] 

•’Methought he lough, and told uiy name. . . . 

That what to doe I nut there.’* Chaucer : Dream. 

*m-sus, s. [Lat., from nitor= to strive.] 
An eirort, s couatus. 

nit, * nlte, • nyte, s. [A.S. hnitu ; cogn. with 
Dut. neet ; Iccl. nit ; 0. 1 cel. tfnif ; Daa. gniil ; 
Sw. gnet ; Gcr. niss ; M. II. Gcr. nis ; Huss. 
gnida ; Gr. (fconts), geuit. KoeiSog 

(konidos). j The egg of a louse or other small 
insect. 

" The head many times U postered with nif*.”— 
P. Holland : PI line, bk. xxlx.. ch. vL 

nit-grass, s. 

Dot. : Gastridium lendigerum. [Gastiiiqium.] 

ni-tel -la^ s. [Lat. nite.la = splendour, or Mod. 
LaL dinim. subst. from uifio = to shine.) 

Dot. : A genus of Characeie, now reduced to 
a sub-genus of Chars, from which it ditfers in 
having the stem composed of a single tube, 
and not spirally striated. The component 
cells are not coated with secondary cells ; 
hence under the microscope the Nitella ex- 
hibits the circulation of the sap better than 
Chara proper. 

* niton 5 y (1), $. [Lat. miens, pr. par. of 
niteo == to shine.) The quality or state of 
being bright or shining ; brightness, lustre. 

* ni' ten 5y (2), s. [Lat. nitens, pr. par. ofaitor 

= to strive.] A striving, an endeavour, a 
struggle, an effort, a tendency. 

•* Those xouen will have a *troag nitency to fly 
wider o\*u.''— Boyle : Work*, i. Vi. 

nf thi -a lin, s. [Eng. ni(tric ); ffti(a), and 

Chem. : A yellow amorphous substance pro- 
duced by the action of ammonium sulphide 
on parauitrauiliue, 

* mth'-Ing, a. & a. [Niuino.] 

ni'-tld, a. [Lat. nitidus, fromnif«>= toshioe ; 
I til. & Sp. nifido,] 

* I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Bright, shilling, lustrous. 

"We rentore old piece# of dirty gold to a clean sod 
nitid yellow ."—Hoyle : Work*, L M&. 

2. Gay, spruce, fine. 

II. Dot. : Having a smooth, eveo, polished 
surface, as many seeds. 

ni'-tf dous, n. [Lat. nifw/us.) 

Dot. : The same as Nitid (q.v.X 

nl-tid-n-ln, s. [Fern, of Lat nitiduhu = 
Homcwliat spruce or triin.) 

Entonu: The typical genus of the family 
Nitidulidre (q.v.). The basal joint of the 
anteonro is enlarged. The apccles feed on 
corriou. 

nlt-I du'-ll-d£©, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. nitid u 1(a ) ; 
Lat. fcin. pi, adj. suit -u/o*.] 

Entom. : A large family of Beetles, tribe 
Nci-roplmga or L’lnvicuruia. They have a 
fllii*rt, nldong, generally depressed, hotly, with 
the head usiially retracted within the thorax ; 
no exterior lobe to the maxilhe. Tarsi five- 
Jointed, tli© fourth joint very Htnnll. Found 
In ail cl i ina tea, the majority feeding on decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter, but many 
found only on fin went. Eight hundred arc 
known. Sharp enumerated seventeen genern, 
nnd ninety-one species aa British, including 
Nitidula, LVrcus, Mcligethes, and I pa. 

nl’-tra cr5l, s. [Eng. nffr(fe), and acro/(rin).] 

Chan.: A heavy, colourless, pungent liquid, 
formed, together with others, by the action uf 
strong nitric acid on o nanthol. (ir<i/L».) 

ni tr&m’-l din, *. [Eng. m‘/r(/r), and amidtn.) 

Chrm. : Ail explosive suksLineu productsl by 
tlie action of stnmg nitric nciil upon starch, 
also called xyloidin. (M’u/f.i.) 

ni'-tran, «. [Eng. nitric) ; -an.] 

Chrm. ; Graham’s name for the radicle NO s , 


which must l>e 8itpi»osed to exist In the nitrates 
when they are regarded as formed on the type 
of the chlorides, e.g., nitric add, NO a li. 

m tran ido, s. [Nitrate.] 

m-tr&n’-I-Hno, «. [Eng. nitr(ic) t and onl. 
line.) 

Chem. : C R H«(NOo)N = C 6 1I 4 (N0..)N II,. 
Three modifications of this compound are 
known ; distinguished as ortho-, meta-, and 
para-. Ortho-nitraniline is obtained by heating 
a mixture of orthobroin. nitrobenzene and 
alcoholic ammonia to 180’. It forms yellow 
crystals, inciting at 117*9*. The meta-com- 
pound, which crystallizes In long needles, 
melting at 109*9*. is obtained by passing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen into an ammoniacal alco- 
holic solution of metadinitro-beiizenc. l’ara- 
nitranilino, forined by the action of nitric 
acid on acetanilide, crystallizes in yellow 
needles or plates, melting at 145*9*. 

nl-trar -l-a, $. [I^it. = » place where natron 
was dug or* prepared, bo called l >e cause llrat 
found near some Siberian nitre-w.»rks.] 

Dot. : A genus at first considered by Lindley 
the type uf an order Nitrarinceie, but tilti- 
mately placed by him under Malpigliiaee;e, 
tribe Malpigheie, ami by the Tnas. of Dot. 
transferred to Zygophyllace.T. it consists of 
slrruba with deciduous, succulent, alternate 
leaves, sometimes fascicled ; flowers in cymes 
or solitary; calyx five-toothed, fleshy ; petals, 
five; stamens, fifteen ; ovary, superior, three- 
or more celled, with a fleshy style ; ovules, 
pendulous by a long funiculus. Fruit drupa- 
ceous ; seed solitary. It consists of a few 
salt plants, from the West of Asia, the North 
of Africa, and Australia. The fruit ia ealeo 
near the Caspian Sea and in Australia. JVi- 
traria tridenlata has been supposed to be the 
lotus of the ancients. [Lotus, Loiophagi ] 

t ni-trar-i-a'-ce re, a. r>l. [Mod. Lat. ni- 
fruri(a); Lat. firm. pi. adj. auff. -aceip.) 

Dot. : An order of llypogynuus Exogens, 
alliance Sai>iiidalea. Character the: same as 
that of Nitmria (q.v.). Now abandoned by 
moat botanists. 

m-trato, s. [Eng. «ifr(ic); -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of nitric acid. 

H Nitrate of magnesia = iYi7romo(7nfc*t7e,* 
Nitrate of lime = Sitrocalcite ; Nitrate of 
aoda = Nitrutine; Nitrate of potash = Nitre. 

nitrate of potassium, s. [Saltpetre.) 
nitrate ef sliver, s. 

Chem.: AgN0 3 . Lunar cnnslic ; prepared 
by dissolving silver In nitric arid. It crystal- 
lizes in colourless trimctiic crystals, which 
dissolve in one part of unld water, and melt at 
219*. [Caustic.] 

nitrate of sodium, 5. 

Chem. : NaNtV Cubic nitre. Chili snlt- 
petre. Occurs abundantly as a natural pro- 
duct in Chili, in beds several feet thn k and 
many miles in extent. It crystallizes in ob- 
tuse rhombohedrons ; soluble in 1J i«rts of 
water at 0*. 

ni-tra-tine, a. [Eng. nitrnt(e ); stur. -ine 
(Min.).] 

Min. : An hexagonal mineral with rhorn- 
lwdicdral cleavage. Hardness, 1*5 to 2 ; ap. gr. 
2 ’09 to 2*29; lustre, vitreous; colour, white, 
brown, blue, lemon-yellow ; tnms|»an nt. 
Cniti]Kva. ; nitric arid, 03*5 ; st*Hla, 80*5 = 100; 
yielding the formula. NaON’n s . Occurs nma- 
sivc granular in Iwds of enormous extent, nt a 
height of 3.3O0 feet above the sea, in Tara- 
puca. Northern Chill. 

ni'-tro (ro as or), ’m ter, *. [Kr. nifre, 
from 1/aL n if rma, from tir. nrpov (iiifmn) = 
natron, potissa, or soda, from Arab, nifnia, 
wnfriirt = natron.] 

1. Chem. : [SALTpirrai:]. 

2. .Via. : An orthorhoinble mineral oecurrlug 
In crusts, silky fibres, acieiilrir erysLals, or 
dittnsed tiirongli certain soils. II not ness, 2*0 ; 
sp. gr. l’t»37; lustre, vitreous; In it Ho; colour 
and streak, white; tasto saline. Compos* ; 
nitric add, .'..'PI ; potash. 40*0= 100, eorra- 
Hpointing to the formula, Ku.NO^. 

3. Charm.: It is exhibited in small doses aa 
n refrigi rant and diuretie, and in large doses 
as n vascular sedative in fever, espeeintly In 
that of acute rheuinntism. It tins lurn found 
useful also in dropsy. 


b 61 l, bdp* ; pout, Jowl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, ^hln, bonph ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; expoot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -ftton = shun ; -^ton, -§lon - zhun. -olous, -tlous, -sious - shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac ! = d^L 
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ni'-tri-ar-y, a. [Nitre.] An artificial bed 
of animal matter for tin* formation of nitre ; 
a place where nitre ia retiued, 

ni'-tric, a. [Eng. nitrogen); -fe.] Contained 
in or derived from nitrogen (q.v.jl 

nitric-acid, a. 

1. Chem. : UNO* Azotin acid. Aquafortis 
prepared bv heating c« | ii.hI parts of nitrate of 
potash and sulphuric acid. It is colourless 
as water, and ol ,1 sp. gr. »»f 1'517. It consists 
of 5+ parts of real acid nud 9 parts of water, 
anil 1 11 u Is at 184®. It is verv corrosive, stain* 
ing tlic skin yellow, and when more dilute 
attacking many of the metals with great energy. 

2. Pharm. : Used externally to destroy 
warts, luemorrhoids, &c. Much diluted it 
has acted on phosphatic calculi in the bladder. 

nitric-anhydride, s. 

Chem.: ^j^j-O. Nitrate of nitrile. Ob- 
tained by decomposing nitrate of silver with 
dry chlorine gas. It forms brilliant, colour- 
less crystals, having the form of a prism with 
six faces. ; melts a little above 3U®, and boils 
about 43®. 

nitric oxide, a. 

Chem. : N 2 0.». Binoxide of nitrngen. Pre- 
pared by placing clippings of copper in a 
flask, pouring in nitric acid through a funnel, 
and collecting the gas over water. Specific 
gravity compared with air= 1*0J9. 

nitric-peroxide, a. 

Chem. : NO2 Ilyponitric acid. Formed by 
beating nitrate of lead in a retort connected 
with a leceiver surrounded with a freezing 
mixture. 

m'-tri-cum, 5. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. nfinm.) 
INrrnB.) 

Chem. : A synonym of nitrogen. 

m'-tride, s. [Eng. nitrogen): - ide .] 

Chem. : A compound of nitrogen with phos- 
phorus, boron, silicon, and the metals, e.g. t 
boron nitride, BN. 

m-trif'-er-oiis, a. [Lat, nit rum = nitre ; 
fero — to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.j 
Bearing or producing nitre. 

nl-tri fi-ca’-tion, s. [Nitrifv.] The act 
or process of forming or converting into nitre. 

ni'-tri-^y, v.t. & i. [Lat. 71 itrum=. nitre, and 
facio (pass. Jio) = to make.] 

A. Trans. ; To form or convert into nitre. 

B. Intmns. : To become formed or con- 
verted into nitre. 

m'-trile, s. [Eng. «ifr(o<7cn),* -ile — -yl.) 

Chem.: A term applied to the cyanides of 
the alcohol radicals regarded as coiupouuds of 
nitrogen with acid radicals. 

ni'-trin, a. iFr.j 

Chem.: A kind of nitroglycerine, patented 
by Nobel iu 1SU6. (Amuindale.) 

nl -trlte, s. [Eng. nifr(n0en.) -i/e.} 

Chem. : A salt of nitrous acid. 

nitrite of potassium, $. 

Chem. : KN0 2 . 

ni-tro- 0 ), pref. [Nitre.] Containing nitre, 
or a nitrate. 

nitro-acrial, a. Composed of nitre and 
air. 

nl-tro- (2), pref. [Nitrogen.] Containing 
nitrogen or any of it.s derivatives. 

nitro-benzene, a. 

Ch mi. : C 6 I1 5 NOo- Nitrn-benzol. Nitro- 
benzid. An oily bodv prepared by gradually 
sibling benzene to cold fuming nitric acid, so 
long ns it dissolves, ami precipitating with 
waier. It is a yellowish liquid with a sweet 
taste, and an odmir of ■ il of bitter nlmond*; 
insoluble in water, but soluble iu alcohol and 
ether: sp. gr. 12 at 0*. Much used by per- 
fumers under the name of oil of mn l>ane, and 
manufactured in large quantities for the pre- 
paration of aniline and its derivatives. 

nitro-benzid, nitro -benzol, a. [NI- 

TROBENZENE.} 

nitro cellulose, s. [Gun-cotton.] 

nitro-coccic, a. [Xitro-coccumc.] 


nitro-coccusic, a. Derived from nitric 
and coccusic acids. 

Nitro-coccusic acid : 

Chem. : CgH^NOo^O^. Nitro-coccic acid. 
An acid obtained by treating carminic acid 
with nitric acid. It. crystallizes in yellow 
rhombic 1 dates ; soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It explodes when heated. 

nitro compounds, s. pi 

Chem. : Compounds in which one or more 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an equiva- 
lent quantity of nitryl (Nth.) ; tlms, lac tic 
acid, C : ,II 6 0 3 , becomes nitro- lactic acid 
C 3 H;5 (NOo)<>}. Tlicnitro-conipoumlsare nitra- 
niarin, nitro-tarbiric acid, nitro-saccharose, 
benzoic acid, uitro-carbolic acid, nitro-cou- 
lnarin, Ac. 

nitro-glycerine, s. 

Chem.: C 3 II 5 (O.NOo) 3 . Glyceric trinitrate. 
A heavy, colourless, poisonous oil obtained 
by dissolving glycerine in a mixture of fuming 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and precipitating 
with a large volume of water. It has a sp. 
gr. of 1-6, crystallizes at -20°, is insoluble in 
alcohol but dissolves readily in ether. By 
percussion, nitro-glycerinc explodes with fear- 
ful violence. [Dynamite, Glycerine.] 

nitro haematic, s. [Picramic.) 
nitro-methlde, a. 

Chem. (PL): Certain compounds derivable 
from marsh gasfhydiic methide) by the .sub- 
stitution of one or more molecules of nitryl for 
au equivalent quantity of hydrogen. 

nitro muriatic, a. Derived from nitric 
and muriatic acids. 

Nifro-muriafic acid : [Aqua-reoia). 
nitro naphthalene, s. 

Chem.: With strong nitric acid, naphtha- 
lene yields three substitution products— 
nitro-n.iphthalene CnilI^NGo), which crys- 
tallizes in sulphur-yellow prisms, melting at 
61®; dinitro-naphtlmlena Ci,i 1 Ir(NO.*> 2. crys- 
tallizing in colourless prisms, melting at lSt>* ; 
and trinitro-naplithaleiie CmllsfNOjj, crys- 
tallizing in pale yellow rhombic tablets, melt- 
ing at 21 u*. 

nitro-prussidcs, s. pi 

Chem. (PI): Mj(NO)Fe"Cv.v Salts pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid upon 
ferro- cyan ides and I erri -cyanides. The best 
known of the series is the nitro-prusside of 
sodium, Na-j(NO)Fe"Cy5 4- 2 H •_»(>, obtained by 
treating potassium feiTo-cymiide with dilute 
nitric acid. 4t forms rhombic ciystals of a 
splendid ruby colour, the aqueous solution of 
which strikes a beautiful violet lint with 
soluble sulphides, thus alfoitling a very deli- 
cate test for alkaline sulphides. 

ni-trd-bar-Itc, s. [Pref. nitro- (1), and Eng. 
60 rife.] 

Min. : An isometric mineral occurring in 
octahedrons, which on examination pro\e to 
consist of the -faud - tetialiedrons; twins like 
those of spinel. Coloutlcss. Found in Chili. 

nl-tro - cal - £ltc, a. [Pref. nitro- (1), and 
Eug. culcile.] 

Min. : An efflorescent silky mineral occur- 
ring in limestone caverns, and on covered cal- 
careous soils. Colour, white; taste, bitter. 
Com 1 ms. : nitric acid, 59*4 ; lime, 30*7 ; water, 
9*9 = 100, eorrespuudiug to the formula, 
CuONOs + IIO. 

nl'-tro-form, $. [Pref. nitro- (2), and Eng. 
/yria(.i//).J 

Chem.: Cn(N0 2 ) 3 . Trinitro- methane. A 
nitro-methide prepared l»y boiling triaceto- 
nitrile with water or alcohol, evaporating the 
solution to dryness, and decomposing with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
in cobmrless cubes, which melt at 15* to a 
colourless oil of powerful odour. It cannot 
be distilled, as it explodes with violeuce wheu 
heated. x 

ni'-tro- gen, s. [Fr. nif refine; from Gr. 
virpov (nitron), and (gen ), the base of 
yerrdw ( gennoo ) = to produce.] [XlTaE.] 

Chem: Syinlml N. Atomic weight = 14. A 
pentad non-metal ic element funning four- 
fifths of the atmosphere and entering into a 
great variety of combinations. It may be ol*- 
tained by burning phosphorus under an in- 
verted bell-jar placed over water. The residual 
gas, when freed from phosphoric pentoxide, 


P0O5, is nitrogen. Very pure nitrogen may be 
obtained by jessing chlorine into a solution of 
ammonia. It is destitute of colour, taste, and 
odour, and is incapable of sustaining com- 
bustion or animal existence, though con- 
taining no positively poisonous properties. 
It is best characterized by Its uegative pro- 
perties. Nitrogen acts in the atmosphere 
chiefly ns a diluent to moderate the activity 
of the oxygen. It has recently been liquefied 
with the aid of cold and a high pressure. It 
combiues with oxygen, though indirectly, 
forming well-known compounds. [Azote.) 

nitrogen-monoxide, 1. The aame ax 

Nitrous-oxide (q.v.). 

ni-tro-ge'-nc-ous, a. [Nitrooenous.] 

ni-trog'-en ize, v.t. [Eng. nitrogen; -ix.) 
To iuibue or impregnate with nitrogen. 

ni trog’-cn-izcd, a. [Nitrocenize.) Con- 
taining nitrogen. 

nitrogenized-foods, a. pi 

Chem.: Foods containing nitrogen In com- 
bination. [Food, II. 1.] 

ni-trog'-en-ous, o. [Eng. nitrogen; -ou».) 
Perlaimug to nitrogen ; containing nitrogen. 

nl-tro-glau'-bcr-ite, f. [Pref. nitro- (1), 
and Eng. glaubertte.] 

Min.: A mineral found in fibrous trans- 
lucent masses, consisting of imperfect ciystals. 
An analysis jielded : sodium sulphate, 33*90; 
sodium nitrate, (50*35 ; water, 5*75; suggested 
formula, 4Na0S0 3 +t>Xa0N<J s +5li0. 

ni-tro-m&g-nd -§ite, s. [Pref. nifro- 0), and 

Eng. nwi<pie*ite.] 

Jlfin. : A white, bitter, efflorescent mineral, 
found associated with Nitrocalcile (q.v.), in 
limestone caves. Compos. : wheu pure, nitric 
acid, 72*3; magnesia, 27*7= 100. 

ni trom'-e-tcr, s. [Lat. mVrwm = nitre, and 
Gr. iierpov ( metron ) = a measure.] An instru- 
ment for determining tbe qnality or value of 
nitre. 

ni-tro-phcn -a-mate, s. [Eng. nitropJun - 

am(ic); -ate.\ 

Chem. : A salt of nitrophenamic-acid. 

nt-tro-phe-nam'-ic, c. [Pref. -aitro- (2); 
Eng. j<hen(ic ); om(»ionia), and sufT. -tc.J De- 
rived from or containing uitro-pbeuic acid and 
ammonia. 

nitrophenamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cj^Hi^^aOs = Ci2lIj2(N02)2^2^3- 
Produced by the action of ammonium sulphide 
on dinitrophenic acid. It crystallizes in 
brown hexagonal needles, slightly soluble in 
cold water, very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and dissolves in ammonia, forming a dark 
red solution, which soon decomposes. With 
potash it yields the salt, CjoHnK(N 
which crystallizes in red nodules soluble in 
water and alcohoL 

ni-troph'-tha-lene, b. [Pref. nitro- (2), and 

( art) pht hate ue.J 

Chem.: CgH^NOo). A crystalline body 
produced by the action of potash on nitro- 
naphthalene. It forms long yellowish needles, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in hot alcohol, 
in ether, and in coal oil. It melts at 48*, 
begins to boil at 280®, and distils over between 
300® and 820*. 

ni'-trose, n. [Lat. nffrosus, from nitrvm = 
nitre. ] Containing nitre ; pertaining to nitre ; 
nitrous, 

m tros o-. pref. [N iTno9 yl.] 
nitroso -compounds, s. pL 

Chem.: Compounds in which one or more 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an eqniva- 
leut quantity of nitrosyl (NO); thus malonio 
acid, C ;i H 404, becomes nitroso-malonic acid, 
C ;1 H;{(NO)(J4. Tlie nitroso-com pounds are, 
nitros-ethylin, nitroso-naphthalene, nitroso- 
sulphates, &c. 

ni tro-stll'-bic, a. [Pref. nitro- (2); Eng. 
stilb(e»e), and sulk -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining nitrous acid and stilbene. 

nitro stilbio -acid, s. 

Chem. : Cj4H 9 (N 02)04. An acid formed by 
the action of bailing nitric acid on atilbene. 
It is a yellowish powder, nearly insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcobol aad ether. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
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■i-tro sul phil'-lC, a. [Pref. nilro- (2); 
Eng. aulph(ur); (cry*t)al, and suif. -ic.] Con- 
taining nitrous and sulphuric adds. 

nltrosulphall c-acld, s. 

Chrm.: Lauren l a name for the compound 
SOjfNOjj)!!, which he supposed to constitute 
the crystals of the sulphuric-acid chamber. 

rnl-trd sul-phtilMc, a. [Pref. nifro- (2), and 
Eng. sulphuric.} (bee etym. and compound.) 

nitrosulphuric-aeid, 5 . 

Chcm.: 11kSO ;J (N0>> Does not exist In 
the free state, Inil known in combination in 
nitro-Eulphuto of potash = K^O-j(NO)-j, which 
la formed by tlie action of'dry nitric oxide 
and sulphurous anhydride on caustic potash. 

nI-tro 8 ' yl, s. {Eng. nitro(u)3; -yf.) 

Chrm.: (NO). Azotyl ; the uatuo of nitric 
oxide in combination. 

ni-tro the inc, s . IPref. nifro-, and Eng. 
Iheinc. ) [Cholestropliane.) 

nl'-trous, a. (Lat. nitmsus , from nilrttm — 
nitre ; It. nitre ux ; Sp., Port., Ai Ital. nifroso.] 

nitrous acid, s. [Nitrous-anhydride.] 

nitrous-anhydride, a. 

Chcm. : N 2 0 : , ; Nitrous ncid. Prepared by 
mixing four volumes of nitric oxide with one 
volume of oxygen, and exposing to a tem- 
perature of -17*. It eondenses to a thin 
£reen liquid, its vapour being orange-red. It 
is decomposed by water into nitric acid and 
nitric oxide, hence it cannot combine directly 
with metallic oxides. 

mtrous-ethcr, a. 

1. Cftm. : C 2 II 5 NO 2 Obtained by passing 
the vapour of nitrous acid into alcohol mixed 
with water. It is a pale yellow volatile pro- 
duct, possessing an agreeable odour of apples. 
Boils at 1U\ und has a gravity of -947. It is 
the active agent In the sweet spirit of nitre of 
pharmacy. 

2. Pharm. : Nitrous ether, popularly known 
as sweet spirits of nitre, is used as a diapho- 
retic 111 dropsy and alight fevers. It is also 
refrigemnt. 

nitrous-oxide, s. 

Chcm. : N 2 0. Protoxide of nitrogen ; laugh- 
ing gas. Prepared by heating solid nitrate of 
ammmiia in a flask and collecting the gas 
evolved over warm water. It is a colourless 
gas, without smell, of a distinctly sweet taste, 
and is remarkable for its intoxicating power 
upon the animal system. The etrect Is tran- 
sient It is used lu dental surgery. 

m-trox'-in, ni-trox'-yl, s. (Nitryl.) 

nLtrox ^-n&ph'-tha late, a. [Eng. nf- 
troTynciphthol(i(;) ; -ate' J 

Chcm. : A salt oT nitroxynaphtbalic acid. 

ni-tT&X ^-n&ph-th&l -ic, a. (Pref. nitr(o-); 
Eng. cxif(gen) ; naphthal(nir), and sulf. -ic.) 
be lived from or containing nltro-naptbalene 
and oxygen. 

nttroxynapbthallc-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjoIbiNO.-j = CjqH ;< (N0 2 )0. An acid 
produced by the oxidation of iiilro-nnphthn- 
lene. It crystallizes In needle-ahaped crystals 
of a golden yellow colour, soluble in water, 
alcohol, nml acetic ncid, melts nt 1 00 '*, ami is 
not volatile. It is a weak ncid, but forms 
very soluble crystalline salts with the alkalis. 

HI try, a. (Eng »iffr(e); •?/.] Pertaining to 
nitre; producing nitre ; nitrous. 

” Winter my theme confines, whose w Itry wind 
Shall cru»t the slahliy mire." Uay : Trivia, IL 

ni-tryh s. [Eng. nffr(te); -yl) 

Chcm : (NO,). Nitroxin. nltroxyl. The 
Train ■ of it.* trie peroxide in combination. 

nit-ta, niU-ta, 9 . [A West African word.) 
(tiee etym mid compound.) 

nitta tree, s. 

Pot. : 1 srkia (tfrienna. 

nit-tor, s . [ Eng. 11 if ; -er.) An Insect that 

deposits nits un horses. 

■nlff-tl-lftsdr. [Eng. nitty (1) ; -fj/.J Lonsily. 

" was a man nlUUy needy, and therefore adieu- 
truu*. '-~HayvHmL 

'nit -tyO), a. {Eng. nif ; -y.) Abounding with 
nits; lousy. ( Pen Jonson: Poetaster, hi. 1 .) 


boil, b 6$ : pout, J 6 %i ; cat, yell, chorus, 
-clan, -tlan = shan. 


* nit '-t$r (2), * nit-tto, a. [Lat. nil Ulus = 
shining; uifco=to slnue.) Shining, spruce, 
elegant, neat. 

** 0 dapper. rare, complete, *we*t n<ttl* yooth." 

MurtlQH : Saltrtt, ILL | l&V >). 

nitzsgh’-t-a, s. (Named after Prof. Nitzach of 
lialle, who Studied the Atmplura, Ac.) 

]. Pot. : A genus of Diatnmaeeae. 

2. Entom. : A genus of An^plura. Eltzschia 
BnrmcL>teri is the Louse of the Common Swilt. 

3, Zool. : A genus of Annulata. 

■ ru'-val, a. (Lat. nivalis, from ntr (genit. 
nn , is)*=snow.) 

1. Onl. Lang. : Abounding with suow ; cov- 
ered with snow ; snowy. 

2. Lot.: Growing near snow, or appearing 
while atinw is on the ground. 

* niv'-e-ous, a. (Lat. niveus , from nix (genit. 
ntvis) = suow.) Resembling or partaking of 
the nature of snow ; snowy. 

"Chmbar . . . otherwxya presents a pure and nitrous 
white. tfruvnus ; Vulgar Lrrou.ii, L>k. w. , to. id. 

ni-vose’, a. [Fr. = snowy, from Lnt. nirosus, 
irom au; (genit. nicis) = snow.) The name 
adopted in October, 1793, by the French Con- 
vention for the fourth month of the republican 
year. It commenced ou December 21, and 
was the first winter month. 

IUX, nix’-ic, s. (Nick (l), a.) A water-spirit, 
good or had. 

nt zim', s. (Hind. & Arab., from Arab. 
uarawa=.to govern.] More fully Xteam-aL 
mulk — the governor of the state, the title 
assumed by Azof Jah, ruler of Hyderabad in 
the Deccan, in 1710, and since that luua 
adopted by his successors. 

* nl'-zy, a. [Xistv.J 

no, odv. & s. f A.S. nd, n6 = never, nn, from 
7.c= not and d = ever. A.S. nc is cogn. with 
O. II. Ger. ni; M. 11. Gcr. nc; Goth, vi; 
Russ. lr., Gael., & Wei. v.i ; LaL nc (in 
nonTi^); Sansc. mi — not, and apj»ears in Eng- 
lish in the initial letter; of never, naught, 
none, neither, nay, nor, Ac.) 

A. As adverb : 

1. A word of denial, contradict ion, or re- 
fusal expressing a negative ; the negative par- 
ticle, equivalent to uuy, and opposed t«> yes or 
yea. In Mid. English tin-re was a clear dis- 
tinction between no and ««j/,the former l>eing 
the stronger and more emphatic form. [Xav.] 
A'o was used in answer to questions involving 
a negative expression, nay in answer to simple 
questions. Tims, Will he come? would be 
propel ly answered by nay; but, Will be not 
cume? by na. 

2. No is used to strengthen or emphasize a 
negation or refusal : as, 

(1) With another negative. 

” There U none rlghteotu, no, not ooe."— /Jontaru 
lit. V). 

(2) When it follows an alllrmative proposi- 
tion : as, 

M To whom we pnv« nlaco by auhjcctloo, no, oot for 
an hour."— l/a/<i/i<<>n ll. .%» 

(3) When it Introduces an amplification of 
a previous negation. 

" * The ilcvll hlmtivH «mhl t»< t pronounce a lltte 
Mon? Imb-fiil to mine car. 

* .Vo. nor more fuarlul.' " .- Mac l»rth, r. T. 

(4) To strengthen n following negative. 

M .Vo, lint tli« Iww which no adnr*m I in* nklca. 

80 ((lorloua 1^. *»r 1> >a-l<* pm» iimuiv rt vca. - 

II «a>-r ; Oh <1 Ih fUn of Invert Colourt. 

3. No Is n*rd as equivalent for nof, when 
standing ns the correlative of v’hcthcr or if. 

" I« »ho w i'd ded or no / " — Shake *}*. . Loves Labour t 
Lou, II. 

B, /Is stifts/anfii'e; 

1. The word of denial or refusal ; a denial, 
a refus.il. 

m Jii ruMrt vpn» aniJ hnnmt kprary no**.* 

L/vtkttfi. ; IaiW ' s btbjurt l.o»t, r. % 

2. A person who vote^ in the negative; a 
negative vote : os, The now have iL 

no, a. A ad r. [A shortened form of none (q v.).] 

A. /Is adj. : None, not any, not one. 

“Let ttn-rc l»o no ati I fv bplucirii Ihco iu»d me. - — 
Oenrtii xol. 8. 

B. /•Is wtv. : Not at nil ; not In any degiec ; 
lu no leKpert; lint. (With conipniiif ives, ns 
wo more, no longer, no less, Ac., or with o!/»rr.) 

11 S'o cud : An Iri'bdltiitely great number or 
quantity : as, He has rm end of money, 


No a'-chi an, a. [Kcclea. Lat A'o/cAta, 
from Ueb. H3 (Nnach) ~ Noah.) Pertaining 
or relating to the patriarch Noah, or his 
times : a^, the Kuachian Deluge. 

No-Ach-I-dso, S. pi I Ecdcs. Lat. *V nacK- 
(«i); l^at, lent. pi. adj. sutl’. -u^e.) The im- 
mediate tribes or families descended from 
bneiu, Liam, or Japhet. 

No’ -ah. s. [Heb. p: (Xoarh ) ; Or. Nw« (.Yd?X] 

Script. Iiiog. : The tenth nude in descent 
from Adnm, in tlie line of Seth; he w«s the 
aoo of Lmnech, and the grandson of Methu- 
selah. lie received the divine command to 
build an ark, in which he and bis iatuily 
escaped the Deluge (Gen. v. 29- ix. 29.) 

Noab’s arlc, s. 

1. A child’s toy. In shape like the conven- 
tional ark of N..ali, ami containing wooden 
llgures of annuals and men. 

•’ Wood m tohller*. fur liu>t/iiir« or thr beast* In a 
Mo ilt* ark linv« a riyil re-rmi«hu.c>* ... to a-ddUn 
Mid Tytor ■ Early Hut. ManXuvt, «h. vL 

2. A long, closely-buttoned overcoat. So 
named by Punch, fiom the similarity it ex- 
hibits to the wooden hgures iu a cbild’a toy 
ark. (Slang Diet.) 

nob (1). $. [A shortened form of Arnob (q.v.).] 

1. Uidiuanj Language : 

]. A knob. 

2. A head. (Sfanj.) 

"Who gut a Mo<«ty nob lot playlog ■py"—Lyrf/m.• 

J/V bk. III., cli. vlll. 

II. Onln.: The plate under the awing bed 
for the head of an elevating screw. 

■J One /or his t»o/t; 

1. A blow on Hie head In a light or boxing- 
match. 

2. In cribbngc a point scored for bolding 
the knave 01 the suit turned up. 

nob (?), s. [A shortened form of woMrman 
(q.v.). J A member of the aristocracy ; a swelL 

"The Idgrb principle Unit Nature'* felt *lth 
Nature's nobs.' —Inckeut : JJarim CouulcuU, cU. rUL 

nob (3), s. (Knodstick.) 

nob* bl ly, adv. [Eng. nohhy; -fy.) In a 
nobby maimer ; showily, grandly. (Slang.) 

nob -blo (1), v.t. INou(l). s.) 

1. To hit on the head, to stun. 

2. To lama or otherwise injure a horse, ao 
that It may be unable to run for a race. 
(Racing Slang.) 

nob’-blo (2). v.t. [Terhaps connected with 
wab.] To steal; to get possession of dis- 
honestly. 

*■ MobVlm hrr money for the 1*mity of tho family.* 1 
— Tlntckcrtty : A'vwcomet, oh. Ixxvil. 

nob blor (1), nob ler, s. [Eng. nobll(c ) 
(1); -rr.] 

1. A blow on the head ; a finishing stroke. 

2. A dram of spirits. (/tu.sfni/ia»i.) 

nob’-blor (2), s. [Eng. nnibl(c) (2); -cr.) A 
tiiimble-rlgger’s cunie derate. (Slang.) 

nob’-b^, a. (Eng. nob (2) ; -y.J Grand, swell, 
showy, smart, elegant. {Slung.) 

"Tin* nuMi'-if »ay of kco(ilu); It nulft.*— Dlelcnt t 
Weak II out*, cl*. Hv. 

nob-Mo of fio -I-um (0 as sli), s. (Lnt.) 

Scots Ijiw : Tlie p**wer of the Court of 
Session iu questions of equity w hereby ii in- 
terposes to modify or 11 Irate the iigoiir of the 
law, and ton eert.iin extent tognenid where 
110 remedy could be had iu a court confined to 
strict law. 

Nob -Ml, s. [See def.l Leopold Noblll. an 
Italian physicist (17S1-1S.16.) (See com- 
puumls.) 

Noblll’s oolourcd-rlngs, » pi. 

Opt id <t Licit.: A sines of copper rings 
nltemntelv dnik ami li-ht, pioducisl by 
placing a drop of neet ite id copper on a silver 
plate uml tom long the middle of the dr *p 
with a piece *if zinc. They somewhat io- 
bell! ble N' W ton’s Tings (q.V ), 

Noblll’s tlicrmoiillo or thermo- 
electric battery, t. 

Ktrct. : a thermo-electric lottery having a 
tnrgo nmnl er or rlements in n very biunll 
spiieo. 1 hey me burned l*v A series Ilf couples 
nl bismuth mid antimony. [In i;kjuo> ixtUTKic.) 


^hin, benph go, gem; thin, this; sin, it}; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxist, -Ihic. 
-tlon, -si on = shun ; -(ion, -§lon — .-.him. -oious, t lotus -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpL dfi. 
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BO-bll'-f-a-ry, s. & a. (Fr. nobtKairr.] 
(No RLE, rt.j 

A. Assubst. : A history of noble families. 

B. Asadj. : Of or pertaining to the nobility: 
as, a nobiliary rolL. ( Fitzedward Hall) 

* nd-bil'-i-fy, v.t. (Lat. nohilis — noble ; 
focio (pass, fio) = to make.] To make noble ; 
to nobilitate. 

* nd-blV-l-tate, r.f. [Lat. nobilitatus, pa. par. 
of nobilita = to make noble; nobilis =. noble 
(q.v.).] To make noble ; to ennoble. 

“To nobili'ate ami make It more honourable.’*— 
Holhuhed ; Rescript. ofbrtlaine. ch xi. 

* nd-bil-i-ta'-tion, s. [Nooilitate.] The 
act of ennobling or making noble ; the state 
of being ennobled. 

“The perfection. tiobilitation, find salvation of the 
souls of men."— More : Antidote against Idolatry, ch. 1L 

no-bQ-l ty, 5. [O. Fr. nobilite, nohiUtrt; 

from Lat. nobUitatem.. accus. of nobilitas ; 
from nobilis = noble ; Ital. nabilitd.] 

1. The quality or state of being nnble ; that 
elevation of soul which comprehends courage, 
generosity, magnanimity, and contempt of all 
th3t is mean or dishonourable ; nobleness of 
mind ; high principles. 

“Hehn.il found, oil the other hand. In the huts of 
the jMtore.'t, true nobi/ify of soul."— Macaulay : Hist. 
£ng.. ch. ii. 

2. The quality or state of being of noble 
birth or rank ; that dignity or distinct ion of 
rank in civil society which a person derives 
by descent frnm noble ancestors, antiquity 
of family, or from a title conferred upon him 
by the sovereign ; distinction by rank, station, 
or title ; nobleness of birth or family. 

** Know this, my lord. nobVity at hlood 
Is hut a flittering and fallacious good.* 

Dryden : Wife of Bath s Tate , 882. 

3. Those persona collectively who are of 
noble rank ; the collective body of noble or 
titled persons in a state ; the peerage : as, the 
English nobility , the French nobility, Ac. In 
Great Britain there are five ranks or degrees 
of nobility, viz., dukes, marquises, earls, vis- 
counts, and barons. Titles, or patents of 
nobility, can only be conferred by the sov- 
ereign, and are hereditary except in isolated 
cases where life peerages are created. Mem- 
bers of the peerage of England, of Great 
Britain, or of the United Kingdom, have an 
hereditary seat iu the House of Lords. 
[LoaD(t), 1(1).] 

“Exclusive of their capacity a* hereditary council- 
lore of Ihe crown, r nobleman, in cases of treason or 
felony, shall be tried by his peers. This privilege does 
not extend to bishopa. Peeresses, either in their own 
right or hy marriage, are by statute entitled to be 
tried before the aame Judicature as peers of the realm. 
A peer or jweres* cannot be arrested in civil cases. A 
peer sitting In judgment gives not his verdict upou 
oath, hut upon his honour : he answers also to bills In 
chancery upon his honour, and not ujx>n his oath ; 
hut when he is examined ass wltuess either in civil 
or criminal cases he must be sw orn. A |>eer cannot 
lose bb nobility but by death or attainder, and he can- 
not be degraded hut by act of parliament,"— Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. L, ch. 12. 

* no'-ble, v.t. [Noble, a.] To make noble; 
to ennoble. ( Surrey : Virgil; HUneid ii.) 

no'-ble, a. & 5. [Fr., from Lat. nobilis (for 
gnobilis ) = well-known, notable, noble ; from 
gno- the base of nosco (for gnosco) = to know 
(q.v.); Ital. nabile ; Sp. noble; Port, nobre. ) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinory Language: 

1. High in excellence or worth ; applied to 
persons or things ; characterized by nobility 
of mind or sentiment ; magnanimous, honour- 
able, worthy, dignified ; above all that ia mean 
Oi dishonourable. 

“The sentiments of the Irish Jacobite . . . were of 
* nobler character."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xIL 

2. Choice, excelleot; of a choice class or 
kind. 

" 1 had planted thee a noble vine ."— Jeremiah it 2L 

3. Of high rank, station, or dignity; of 
ancient or eminent lineage ; pertaining to the 
nobility : as, noble birth, a noble family. 

4. Magnificent, stately, aplendid, grand : 
as, a noble mansion. 

* 5. Free, generous, liberal, ingenuous. 

“These were more noble thin those In Theasalonica." 

— Actt xvil. IL 

* 6. Great, prodigious. 

”A very noble and ImpudeQt lye,*— /VffcnAim 

BwtlUh Toes ie, bk. i. . ch. xii. 

IL Min. : Excellent; pure in the highest 
degree : as, a noble opal ; noble tourmaline, Ac. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. lAing. : One of noble birth or family ; 


one of rank above a commoner ; a nobleman, 
a peer. Frequently iu the plural, the nobility. 
" The nobles hath he fined 

Pot ancient quarrels. ” Ehaktsp. : Richard II-, IL L 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Entnm. : Linnseus placed the Swallow- 
tailed Papflionidte at the head of the order 
Lepidoptera, and called them Nobiles (Nobles), 
naming them after the heroes of Greece and 
Troy. 

2. Numis, : A gold coin struck by Edward 
Iff., and originally of the value of Cs. Sd. Io 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., the 
value of the noble having riseo to 10s., another 
gold coin of the same value as the original 
noble was issued called an angel (q.v.) Half- 
nobles aud quarter-nobles were also current. 

“ Iu a puke no&les all untold.* 

C/iancer; C. T., 8,778, 

* IT Noble parts of the body : A name given 
hy some anatomists to the vital parts : as, the 
heart, liver, lungs, brain, Ac. 

noble-liverwort, s. 

Hot. : (1) Hepafiat triloba: (Hepatica] ; (2) 
[Liverwort, ^ (2).] 

noble metals, s. pi A term applied to 
the inetals gold, silver, platinum, rhodium, 
iridium, osmium, and mercury, which can be 
separated from oxygen by heat alone. 

noble-minded, a. Having a noble miDd; 
magnanimous, higli-souled. 

noble-opal, 5 . [Precious-opal.] 

noble -spirited, a. Noble-minded, mag- 
nanimous. 

no'-ble, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A popular 

name of Aspidophorus europanis, a British 
fish ; called also Armed Bullhead, Lyrie, Sea- 
poacher, Pluck, Pogge. 

no -blc man, «. [Eng. noble, and man.) One 
of the nobility ; a noble, a peer. 

” H I blush. 

It U to tea a nobleman want manners." 

bhakesp. : Henry Till-, tlL 2. 

no'-ble-nc3S, 8. (Eng. noble ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being noble ; high 
excellence or worth ; nobility of character ; 
elevation of mind ; magnanimity. 

" True Ttoblenesi would 
Learn him forbearance from so foul n wrong.** 

bhtikesp. : liichnrdll., iv. 1. 

2. Nobility of birth or family ; distinction 
by birth ; distinguished rank. 

“ Alel bought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness." Shakes p. : Lear . T. t. 

3. Magnificence, stateliness, grandeur, 
nob'-lcr, a. [Noroleb, (IX] 

*no blesse', * no-bil-esse, *no-bless, s. 

[Fr. noWessf.J 

1. Nobility ; high excellence or worth ; mag- 
nanimity. 

" Fair branch of n^M-ss, flower of chivalry. 

That with your worth the world amazed msk®."* 

Spenser : F.Q .l. viii. 28. 

2. Dignity, greatness ; nobility of rank or 
family. 

" Thou whoso noblesse keeps one stature still 
Aud oue true posture." Ben Jonson : Epigram 102. 

3. Noblemen collectively ; the nobility, tha 
nobles. 

'* Brave actions, which the noblest of France woold 
□ever suffer iu their peasants."— Dryden. ( Todd. ) 

no'-ble- wo -man, s. (Eng. noble, aud woman.) 
A female o*f uoble rank ; a peeress. 

* no'-bley, * noblay, * noblye, s. (O. Fr.] 

1. Nobleness, honour, dignity, high distinc- 
tion. 

“ And with grete noblay tl lie London him led." 

Robert Ue Brunne, p. M. 

2. The nobles, the oobihty. 

3. Noble actions. 

“ Vorto telle sJ the noblye that ther was y-da 

Robert of Gloucester, pt lfL 

no'-bly, * no-biLly, *ne-blyche, adv. 
[Eng. nob(le); dy.] 

1. In a noble manner; with greatness or 
nobility of soul or character ; magnanimously, 
heroically. 

" Robert of Ttaornbam bare him nobUly." 

Robert de Brttnne, p. 164. 

2. Of noble or illustrious extractioo or de- 
scent ; illustriously. 

3. Magnificently, grandly, splendidly. 

“ Whereon the Aegean shore a city stuids 
Built nobly." Milton P. /} , iv 28*. 


4. With honour aod distinction ; honourably. 

“ Osdery out and huryo noblyche ruou tbero." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. Ck 

no'-bod y, i. [Eog. 7to, a., aud body.] 

L Lit. : No one, no person, not any one. 

2. Fig. : A person of no lmportauce, worth, 
or consideration. 

“ His wife was the daughter of a nobody."— Forsyth t 
Life of Cicero, IL 22. 

nob' -stick, $. (Knobstick.) 

no'-cake, 8. [A corrupt, of Indian nooMk = 
meal.] A North American Indian dish made 
by mixing |K>unded parched maize with water 
into a paste. 

* no'-^nje, s. [Nocent.] Guilt. 

“Innocence might speed no worse than noceno*.’ W 
Adams: Works, L 212. 

•no' 9ent, a. & a. (Lat nouns, pr. par. ol 

noceo = to hurt.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Hurtful, harmful, noxious ; causing Jiurl 
Or harm ; mischievous. 

2. Guilty, criminal. 

“ Hocent. not Innocent he Is that wketh to defaoe. 

By word the thing, tbet he by deed had taught mea 
to unbrace," Fo * ; Martyrs. [*. 2-il. col. 2. 

B. As subst. : One who is guilty or criminal; 
a Criminal. 

“If the advantage to the Catholic Church were 
greater by taking away some nmuceuts together with 
tuauy nocents."— State Trials, 1606 ; Gunpowder Plot. 

* no’- 9 cnt-Iy, adv. (Eng. noccnt ; -ly.] In 
a hurtful or injurious manner; hurtfully, in- 
juriously. 

no'-9er-ite, s. [Named by 8nacehi from 
Noeera, Italy; sutf. dte (Min .) ; ItaL nocerina.) 

Min . : A mineral occurring in white aeicular 
crj’stalsi” volcanic bombs, distributed through 
a tulf. Crystallization, rhomboheilraL Com- 
pos. : a double fiuoride of calcium and mag- 
nesium. Found associated with fluorspar, 
horn blende (?), and microsomnite(?X 

* nocht, s. (Nouoht.J Nothing. {Scotch.) 

* nd'- 9 ive, a. (Lat. noexvus; from noceo — to 
hurt.) Hurtful, harmful, injurious. 

“ Berause a trope or figurative speech Is noctre some, 
where, hut not everywhere."— Fox.* Martyrs; Du put. 
about Sacraments. 

nSclc, *nocke, *nokke, s. [The older form 
of notch (q.v.): O.Dut. 7iock = anotth ; O.Sw. 
nod a ; Sw. diaL nokke, nokk ; cf. Dan. nok — 
a pin, a peg; 1 cel. hnokki = a small metal 
hook on a distaff; O. ItaL nocca = the nock 
or notch of a bow.] 

* I, Ordinary Language ; 

1. A notch, a slit, a nick ; specif., the notch 

of an arrow, or of a bow wliere the string is 
fastened, * 

** The noe*e of the abaft is diversely made, for soma 
be great end lull."— Ascham : Toxophilus, hk. LL 

2. The fuodament. [Nockandro.J 

” But when the date of noe* was out. 

Off dropt the eyinpalhelick suouL* 

Butler: Uudibras, L 1. 

II. Naut. : The upper front comer of a foni 
cornered fore-and-aft sail ; such as a apauker, 
a trysail. Also called the throat. 

nock-earlng, a. 

Naut. : The rope which fastens tha nock of 
the saiL 


nock, *nocke, v.t. (Nock, r.J 

1. To cut or mark with a notch or nock ; to 
notch. 

“ Hocked and feathered aright" 

Komuunt of the Rosa. 

2. To place or fit into the uock or notch J 
to string, as a bow. 


“ Then tooke he up his bow 
And nocked his shaft." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad iv. 


*nock-ftn'-dro,$. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Noe*. 
I. 2.] The seat, the body. (Ozell : Rabelais, 
p. 194.) 


nocked, pa. par. or a. (Nock, v .] Notched. 


* noc tam-bu-la'-tlon, [Lat. nox (genit 
noctis ) = niglit, and amtntlntio = a walking; 
ambulo = to walk.] The act of walking in 
one’s sleep ; somnambulism, sleep-walking. 

* n5c-t&m'-bu-llsm, s. [Eng. nodambulio)* 
-ism.] Noctambulation, somnambulism. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot^ 
•r. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. *e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


noctambulist— nodal 
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• noc tam'-bn-llst, «. [Eng. noc*amhuf(o) ; 
-is*.) One who walka in his sleep; & som- 
nambulist. 

• noc-tam bu-lo, a. [Lat. nor (genit. nodts) 
= night, aud ambulo — to walk.] A somtiuiu- 
bullet ; one wbo walks lu his sleep by night. 

"Our noctambulant. i. mec that wnlk lit their Bleep, 
will wake if they be called by their name*. — Donne : 
Sermon U 

■j The plural noctambuli is also found, but 
the word became naturalised in-fore Arbuth* 
net's tune, for he uses nociamlmlos or nocturne 
bu loss as the plural. 

•noc tim bu Ion, *. [Noctamdulo.) A 
noctambulist,"a somnambulist. 

• noc thor a, s. [Lat. nox (genit. noc*w) = 
night ; and Gr. 0oupos (Moi/ros) = leaping.] 

Zool: F. Cuvier’s name for the genus Nyc* 
tipitlieeus. [Douroucouli.) 

•noc tid 1-aL, «. [Lat. nox (genit. norths) = 
night, aud du m = a day.] Comprising a niglit 
and a day. 

" The nxtidial day, the lunar periodic mouth, end 
the *oUr year, are natural and universal; hut Incom- 
mensurate e-w-li to another, and difficult to be recon- 
ciled. '—Holder. 

•noc-tlf'-cr-OUS, a. [Lat. noctifer , from nox 
(genit. nodis) = niglit, and fero = to briug; Fr. 
nocti/erc.) Bringing night. 

t noc tif lor ous, a. [Lat. nor (genit. 
nodis) = night ; Jlos (genit. floris ) =. a tiowe'-. 
or Jloreo = to blossom, and Eng. sutf. -ous.) 

Hot. : Flowering during tbc night, as the 
Night-blowing Ceieus. Called also Nocturnal. 

nSc-tU'-i-d (pi. noc-tiM o -nes), s. [Xate 
Lat. nodilis — nocturnal. (Laryik>se.)] 

Zool. : A genus of Emballonurine Bats, groap 
Noctiliones (q.v.), with two species : Nodilio 
Icjxtrinus , the Great Ilare-lipped Bat, from the 
Antillean ami Brazilian sub-regions, is about 
four inches long, with bright reddish-yellow 
fur, alightly paler beneath ; Var. a, described 
by Gossc ( Proc. Zool. Soc. t 1847, p. 105), bas a 
spinal line of pale yellow: N. ulbiventer , the 
'White-bellied Hare-lipped Bat, from South 
America, is much smaller. Fur bright reddish- 
yellow above, with or without a spinal line ; 
pale yellowish-white beneath ; darker on sides, 
ft haunts the banks of rivers, and is probably 
piscivorous, (Dobson.) 

ntfc-til-I-o’-nc^, s. pi. [Noctimo.J 

Zool. : A group of Bats, family Emballonu- 
rid®, sub-family Kmballonuno®. It contains 
the single geuus Noctilio (q.v.). 

n6o-ti-lu r -ca, s. [Lat. = a thing shining by 
night : nox (geiiit. noefw) = niglit, and luceo — 
to shlae.] [Lucent.] 

Zool. : A genus of Flagellate Infusoria, sub- 
order Kuatomata. The spheroidal body of 
D'octilnca miliaria is about /--inch in dia- 
meter, and, like a pencil, presents a meridional 
groove, at one eml of which is the mouth. 

" Xoctiluc.fi U extremely abundant lu the au|>crftc[al 
water* of the ocean, nnd 1* one of themoet unuulcau»r* 
of the pho*phore»c*uce uf the ka. Tlie light i» given 
out by the i>cr (liberal layer of prutopla.nu which Hue* 
the cuticle.— Huxley : A not. Invert. Anlm., p. w. 

n6o tl lu 9an, $. [Mod. I .at. n octilnc(a), 
Eng. sutf. -<tn.] Any individual of the genus 
Noctiluca (q.v.). 

•nfic tl-lu'-^nt, *n6c ti-lu’-cous, a. 

[Noctiluca.J Shining by night. 

'* Tbl* apj»earanco was occnatoned by myriad* of 
noetducou* nereides that iulmblt the ocean. — l‘en- 
nuut ; Zoology. 

noo ti lu’-^ln, a. [Eng., Ac. noc*itec(u) ; -in.) 

Chem. ; Dr. PhipHrm's iinmc for the oigtinic 
substance supposed to produce the phosplmr- 
esoence of tlsli, Ac. 

• n6c tl V'-a-gant, a. I Lat. nox (genit. noctis) 

— night, and v>tguns f pr. par. of vagor n to 
wander.) Wandering or prowling alwut by 
Bight. 

“The lustful iparrow*. noctivagard adulterer*, alt 
Chirping Ad-tms: Worki, L 847. 

•n<5o tl-va ga' tlon, s. [Lat. nox (genit. 
noctis) = iiighl, and ix/paffo = a wandering; 
tago = to wander.) ‘Min act or habit of 
wunderlng or prowling nlnmt by night. 

" The Umimiurn acknowledge e*. Oil. b> Ih> paid foi 
nocUeus/ittion."— A. Wood . Life <1 1 Him**!/, p. 2*4. 

• n6c tlv'-a goU8, a. [lat. nocffrapiM : nox 

(genit, nortis) =. niglit, and vagor — to wander.) 
wandering or prowling about in the night. 


noc' to grhph, o. [Lat nox (genit noc*w) = 
night, and yp (grupho) = to wnrite.] 

1. A writing-frame for the blind. 

2. A nightly account or report. The con- 
verse of the diary. [Diary, A.) 

3. An instrument or register which records 
the presence of watchiuca on their beat. 

nSc’-tu-a, s. [Lat. = tbe short-eared owl, 
which* like these moths, is nocturnal.] 

Kntom. : The typical genus of the family 
Noctu id a:. Aocftia plccta is the Flame-shoulder. 

* noc-tu-a-ry, $. [As if from a l>at. rux-faari- 
um, from* nox (genit. noctis) = night.) A re- 
cord or account of what passes in the night. 
The converse of a diary. 

*‘I have gutn |>arc<d of vision* and other mbcrllanJe* 
In wy noctuary." — Addison : Spectator, Mo. 5HG, 


noc tu'-i-daj, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. noctu{a ); 
Lat. feiu. pi. adj. sutf. -idiv.) 

Entov i. ; The tyj»ical family of the group 
Noctnina (q.v.). The antenme in the male 
ciliated, pectinated, or pubescent ; anterior 
wings narrow, overlapping each other in re- 
pose, so as to give these moths an elongated 
appearance. Larva thick, smooth, shining. 
They mostly bury their pup® deep iu the 
ground. 


noc-tu-i'-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nodu(a); Lat, 
ueut pi. adj.'sutr. -ina.] 

Entom. : Night-moths ; s group of moths, 
flying by night. Antenn® setaceous, ciliated, 
or, more rarely, pectinated ; anterior wings 
rather long, often with typical markings ; 
posterior wings rather broad, of dull colours. 
Larv® generally with sixteen, rarely with 
twelve, Tegs. There are 310 British species in 
the group, which contains twenty-six families : 
Noctuu-ltoiubycldse. Bryophilidre, Tlomhycoldas, Leo- 
canid o 1 , Apauildas. C^riulrlmda;, NuctuiU*. Orthosid®, 
Cosnddse, Hadt-nidx, Xyllulda;. Hcllutlinlse, Acoutida}, 
Krantrids*. Authoidiilldie, Phalasnoidie, Plusidse, Go. 
DOptcrlda*, Amplnpyrid®, Toxucampldss, Stilbidre. 
CaiepltlJsc, Catucalld®, OphiuBldiB, Euclidid®, and 
PuapliUid®. 


noo’-tule, *. [Ft., from Late Lat. nod ulus = 

nocturnal. (Larousse.)] 

Zool. : I'esj^erugo noctula, described by Gil- 
bert White as V. allivoluns ? “from its manner 
of feeding high In the air” (Sclbornc, lett. 
xxx^i), sometimes called the Great Bat, is 
British, common in all paits of the Eastern 
hemisphere, inhabiting high ground in tropi- 
cal regions. About three inches in length, 
wing expanse fourteen inches ; fur rulous- 
brown. Uaually found iu the hollows of old 
treea. 


noc-tn a-, prej. [Lat. noct u = by nigbt ; o 
connect.) Nocturnal. 

noctuo-bombycldee, a. pi 

Entom. : A family of Noetuina, containing 
moths of moderate size, and generally with 
smooth bodies. There are uine known British 
species. 

ndc-tur-la' bi um, a. [Nocturnal, B.) 


noc - turn, * noo -turno(l), o. [Fr. nocturne, 
Irani LuL «ocfunu<s = ofor belonging to niglit.] 

Eccles. : One of the divisions of Matins (q.v.). 
It consists of psulnm with lecliima from the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, or the Livea of the 
Sainta. 

n6<?-tur'-nxy, s. pi [Lat, neut. pi. of noefur* 
niu = nuct’uruaL) 

Entom. : The great division of the liCpidop- 
: tera, containing the ninths, which, as a rule, 
fly by night. [LcriooiTEUA]. 

t niSo-tur' nro, a. pi. [Lat, fern. pL of noctu r- 
nua = noetorual.) 

Omith. : A section of Uaptorcs, containing 
those which arc active by uight. It contaius 
Die Owls (q.v.X 

n6c-tur / -nal t a. fc s. [Ixit. noc* a mo ID, from 
noclumits ==. noctunml ; nox (genit. noc*is) = 
night; Sp. nocturnal.) 

A .As adjective : 

L OrtL Ixing. : rertnlnlng or relating to 
the night ; happening or occurring by night; 
done In the night. 

“Ooftvenlme* fur thf making of nocturnal and 
atlirr oclwtlnl otn^crvatlo^l(l.'■— t.rr*: Coemo, Sacra. 
O'rrt.) 

IL Technically : 

1, Dot. : [NocTiKLonoua). 


2. Zool : Sleeping during the day, aud ac- 
tive by night ; as, noc*armt* animals, 

B, aubsta ntive: 

Aou*. ; An instrument to take the altitude 
or depression of some of the stars abi va 
the )»ole, in onier to find the latitude and the 
hour of the night. Also called Noeturlabium. 
•‘Til© litstruriu-nt Called a nocturnal, wbcrrbi tha 
moil rr markable »lan arw fixed lu llielr prujier de^avc* 
of declmatioD and rikht asceuilou."— Ha<a .* Geo. 
graph}/ & AUronomy, ) 20. 

nocturnal- arc, s. 

Astron. : The arc described by any of the 
celestial bodies during the night. 

nocturnal - Icpldoptcra, a. [Lepti>* 

OPTEnA.] 

nocturnal sight, a. Dav-blindness, 

noc tur-nal ly f odi>. [Eng. nocturnal ; -fy.J 
By night; in or during the uight, 

noc turno (2), «. [Fr.) 

1, Art: A night-piece; a painting exhibit- 
ing the characteristic effects of night light 

2. il/us. : [NoTTunNo). 

* noc -U-ment, s. (Lat. nocumentinn , from 
noceo= to hurt.) Harm, hurt, injury. 

“All these luyful nocumenlet ar» the holy Irate* of 
the whoredom* of that whurUh church.”— Bale : 
Um »gt, pL iL 

*noc u oils, «. [I>at. nocuus, from noceos s 
to hurt.) Hurtful, harmful, noxious. 
"Though the Ixulliek be a nocuou* crextura’— 
Stvan : bpcculum Alundi, p. itf7. 

*ndc'-u ous Ij?’, adv. [Eng. nocuous; -ty.) 
lu a nocuous manner; hurtfully ; so as to 
hurt or injure. 

nod, noddo, v.l. & £. [Etym. doubtful ; ct 
Frov. Ger. nottcln = to shake, to wag, to jog; 
allied to M. 11. Ger, nuoton ; U. U. Ger, 
hnvtdn = to shake.) 

A. Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To incline the head with a quick motion, 
either forward or sideways. 

"Till, os I w Hiding tato, and took no heed. 

I have at last lalue laat aalevp Indeed.'" 

Jieaumout: Aenudi* of Lore. 

2. To incline the head slightly forward in 
token of assent, or by way of salutation or 
direction. 

" Feather*, which bow the head anti nod at every 
man.’— shaketp. : aU'$ W all that h nd* ti e//, lv. &. 

3. To bend the head or top with a quick 
motion ; to be bent or inclined forward or 
sideways with a quick motion. 

" Where oxllps and the wxlding violet gTOw*." 

Shnketp. ■' J/idiumnwr Sight' $ Dream. 11. L 

•II. Figuratively: 

1. To ho drowsy; to doze; to lie guilty of 
oversights through carelessness ; to be care- 
less. (A meaning founded on the use of the 
word dormitut hi Horace (l)e Arte Poeticn, 35’.*), 
“Quandoque bonus dormitat Humerus.”) 

"Nor I* It lioiucr nodi, hut we that dream." 

/'ope : Luay on Crtf*cum, L I50 l 

2. To be shaken. 

" Th' affrighted hill* from their foundation* ■ xi." 

/'oj/e: Uomer ; Iliad XVlL 471 

B. 7’raitsifire.* 

1. To bend or incline, as the head. 

"The giddy multitude d» . . . n<*l thrlr heodo.* 

Shaketp. : 1 llmry I*/., li. 4 . 

• 2. To call to or oummun with a uod ; to 
beckon. 

•' rietijatr* 

Hath nodde l him to her." 

Shaknp : Antony t Cl+>patra, IU. ^ 

3. To signify or dt'iiutc w ith a nod ; as, To 
noil assent. 

n$d,s. [Nod, v.) 

1. A quick bend or declination of the head, 
made us u sign of assent, approbation, direc- 
tion, command, or Halut-’uhm. 

" A look or nod only might tu I'ntrrct them whe» 
they du ami** Lo> ke : On l.d a ea tma. 

2. A qu»ck declination or motion down- 
wards of anything. 

” Like a dniuV.cn aallor on • moat, 

Heady with every »»•*< lu tumble down." 

: /.VA.ird ///.. Ill i. 

3. Tlio motion of the head of one ftsloep or 
drowsy. 

•J The land of nod : 8hrp. 

nod al, a. [Eng. nod(e); -af.) Of or pertain- 
ing ti» o node or nodes ; nodnted. 

nodal lines, s. id. Lines on the surface 


bCU, b6jt ; ptJiit, ; cat, 90II, ohorus, 9hln, bench ; go, £cra ; thin, this ; sin, as ; ©xpeot, ^cnophon, oxlst. ph » t 
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of an elastic body, as, for Instance, a plate, 
which remain ut rest when the body itself is 
made to vibrate, 

nodal-points, s. pi. The points in the 
length of u string extended between two tlxed 
objects, or in a column of air conlined at one 
or each extremity, which remains at rest 
when the striug, or column of air, is made to 
vibrate. 

no-dat-cd,a. ILat. nodatus, from nodus = 
a kuot.) Knotted. 

no date d- hyp arl) ola, a. 

Gcmn. : A certain curve having two brauches 
intersecting each other. 

* no-da'-tion, s. [Lot. nodafio, from nodatus 
= knotted ; nodus— a knot.) The act of 
makiug knots ; Uie state of being knotted. 

nod-der, s. [Eng. nod, v. ; -er.] One who 
nods ; a drowsy person. 

4 Those di'uwsie juxldvrt over the letters of the 
scripture.**— More : Co iijtut . C ' ubbM . iLjiU. lied.J 

Hod -dmg, pr. par a., & s. [Non, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Bending or inclining the head or top ; 
moving the head or top with short, quick 
muttons. 

2. Pertaining to a nod, ns a token of saluta- 
tion or hmiiluirdy; carried on l>y means of 
nods : as, a nodding acquaintance. ( Cuilunuial .) 

II. Lot.: Inclining veiy much from the 
perpendicular, so tout the apex is dnectcd 
duuu warns. 

C. As subst. : Tha net or motion of one 
Who or that which nods or is nodded ; a nod. 

“Such fluid mutter as these ajdiiU ure. upon the 
nodding* ui the cuii.irioii forward. nmy easily recede 
back." — J lots: inu.ioituuty o/ lhe soul. b«. It., cu. v. 

Dod-dihg-ly, adv. [Eng. nodding; -ly.] In 
a nottu.i.g manner; by means of uudu ; with 
a nod or uuds. 

nod'-dle, * nod cl. * nod-il, * nod-le, 

* nod yl, s. l_ tor k nodaie, a dimm. liom 
*knud; cf. O. Hut. Knodue—a kimb ; leJ. 
IcnudUr =■ a knob, a ball, linod is a vanaut 
01 knot (q.v.).J 

1. 1 he head. (Used iu contempt or deri- 
sion.) 

•* \ou say very rleht, Sir Oliver, very right: I have*t 
in my Hvuaiv, t f-uiu.*— Hurry: Jiam-.iiny. tv. i. 

*2. The hack pint of the head or neck; 
the cerebellum. [Nodule.) 

“ After tlmt fasten cupiiing-glassea to the noddle of 
the Ueck. ' — liutt'Vujfu : JhtUoU up J'hyu c. |10^i.J 

* noddle-case, $. A wig. 

•nod -die, v.t. & i. [A freq. or diiuin. form 
tlom «oh, V. (q.v.).j 

A. Trans . ; To nod lightly and frequently. 

“She nod. led her head.*— Uruees: Spiritual 

Quixote, i- -sL 

B, Intrans. : To nod frequently. 

“ Uptiolsted jm nr» Jtttd utnldltug head." 

J. t .(lithe.* tujitue /’icl'm, p. 14. 

nod’-dy, s. & a. [P»oh.= one who is drowsy 
or dull, 1'iom nod , v.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. A simpleton, n fool, a noodle. 

r “The whole race of l«awllug, fluttering noddle*, by 
’ What title mo tier digiulkd. are alau to Uie ua» lit tbid 
, luble. — L'Lstrunge: fables. 

* 2. A game ut cards, supposed to bu ciib- 
bage. 

3. A small two-wheeled vehicle, drawn by 
one horse. 

II. Ornith. : A popular name for Audits 
ftclida, so called fr.'in Us being easily captured. 

*’ At lost they caught * wo mn.bk-s hiuI a noady." 

U>jr >n : Von Juan, u. 80. 

*B. Asadj.: Foolish, silly. 

node, s. [Lat. nodus = a knot (q.v.); ItaL & 

bp. nodo.J 

L Ordinary language: 

1. Lit.: A knot; a swelling or protuber- 
ance resembling a it not ; a knob. 

* 2. Fig. : Tha kuot, lutrigue, or plot of a 
play nr puein. 

LL Technically: 

I. Asfron. ; Tlie point in which one orbit 
cuts a second one. Specif., the point of the 


orliit of a planet or a comet in which it cuts 
the ecliptic, ur in which tha orbit of a satel- 
lite cuts tlmt of the primary body around 
which it revolves, 

■* Whilst the oi hit of each planet constitutes a plane 
passing through liujHim.tu-.se pliuies dn uol coincide 
but mtci sect each other nt various angles. LhvIi in 
Consequence cuts that of the earth at two {joiute. 
When any planet Is at such a point she Is said t«» have 
reached one of her node*:'— A try . Popular A it run. 
(6th ed ). p. I5L 

2. Acoustics: The sama as Nodal-point or 
Nodal- line (q.v.), 

3. Botany: 

(1) The point of the stem from winch leaves 
arise. 

(2) One of the articulations of a plant ; the 
place where oue joint is articulated with 
another. 

4. Dialling: A small hole in the gnomon of 
a dial to indicate the hour by its light, as the 
gnomon itself does by its shadow. 

5. Geom, : The oval ligure or knut formed 
by the folding of a cui ve upon itself. 

6. Pathology : 

(1) A partial enlargement of the bone, pro- 
duced by syphilis. 

(2) induration of a limited portion of muscle, 
also produced by syphilis. 

7. Music: One of the fixed points of a 
sonorous chord at winch it divides itself 
when it vibrates by aliquot parts, and pro- 
ducer the hatmuiiic sounds. 

*5i (1) Ascending Node : 

Astron. : The node at which a body is 
passing towards tho north. 

(2) Descending Node : 

Astron. : The node at which ft body is 
pass.ng towards the south. 

(2) Line of Nudes : 

Astron.: A straight lino joining tho two 
noues cf an orbit. 

(4) Lunar Nodes: 

Astron..* The points at which the moon's 
oi bit cuts the ecliptic. Time are asccudiug 
and descending nodes (^ 1, 2.) 

(5) Nodes of liunvier : 

Anat. (PI.): Certain breaks or nodes placed 
nt intervals along the course of pcupheral 
luedullaled nerve-nines. 

* nod'-e-al, a. [Nodal.] 

n5d‘-!c al, a. [Nooe.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the nodes ; applied to a revolution 
Iruui a node lack to the same node again. 

no-do-sar'-I-a, s. [Nodose.] 

Zool. ,t Pulwont. : A genus of Polytlulamia 
or Mullilocul.ir ForammiKra. 'The additional 
Segments, each of which is essentially similar 
t>> a Lagcna (q.v.), are added to the pntnuidnil 
chamber in u straight line, 'lhe mnamcina- 
tioii is various, clnelly linn ribs and delicate 
points. Kange iu time lrom tlie Permian to 
the pieseut Uuy. 

no dose', a. [Lat. nodosus, from nodus = a 
Kiii > t. J Knotty, knotted ; having knots or 
nodes. 

Dot. : Having many hard knots; a modifica- 
tion of uecUlace-shaped (q.v.). Used eliielly 
of roots. 

no-da-si-nel'-la, 5. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of 
nodus ns — kuoity.J 

Pulnjnnt. : A genus of Foraminifera, from the 
Coal Measures. It closely resc-mbles Nodo- 
sal ia (q.v.), but has a sub-areuaceous iuiper-^ 
forate test. 

nd-dos-I-ty, «. [Fr. nodosife, from Lat, 

nodusiUtleni, accus. of nodositas , lroiu uodosus 
= knotty.) 

L Literally: 

1. The quality or state or being knotty or 
knotted ; knottiness. 

2. A knot ; a knotty protuberance or swell- 
ing ; a node. 

“That tm tnosity or complicated noilon'ty we cnll tbe 
navel. - — /trounn : Vulgar J.rrourt, I>k. v.. rb, v. 

*11. Fig.: Knottiness, hanlness, llrmncss. 

“This nodosity of teinoer »uiiiewliat more common 
among us.“ — Aneaiote* of Bishop IViinon, L lib. 

* nod'-ous, * nd-dd -sous, a. (Nooose.J 
Knotty, knotted; full ol knots; nodose. 

“'This Is seldom affected with the pout, and when 
that hecometli umlou*. men cuntluue imt long after.” 
— Browne Vulgar h'rroun, bk. i v., cli. iv. 


nod‘-u-lar, a. [Eng. itodul(e); -ar.] Per. 
taming dr relating to a imdide or uuuules ; ia 
tlie form of a nodule or k nut. 

nodular iron-oro, s. [Aetites.] 

nod’-ule, s. [Lat. noduhis, dimin. of nodus 
= a knot ; Fr. itodate; 1ml. nodu/o.] 

I, Onl. Lang. : A small lump or kuot, 

II. Technically : 

1. B> t. (PI.) : Tumours, also small hard knots 
on the lark, ultimately attecting the wood of 
smne trees like the beech, irutruchet con- 
sidered them embiyo-buds. 

2. Geol. : A rounded, irregular-shaped lump 
or mass. It often lias a shell or other foieiga 
body m the centre. Aumnd this the dilleieut 
kinds of finely comminuted calcareous or 
other matter have been precipitated. 

“The presence of plntsphatlc woc/«V*nnd hltamlnao* 
matter, even in bimiu of the lowe.st azoic baka, 
pr hahly Imlicates life at these peilude.' — Varwmt 
Urijtn 0 / Spectt f (cd. otb), J>. -ST. 

3. Z 00 L: A little kuot-like emiucDce. (Oicca.) 
TI Nodule of the. Cerebellum : 

Anat. : The anterior pointed termination of 
the verniilorm process iu the vallecula of the 
the cerebellum. 

nod’-uled, a. fEng. nodul(e ); -ed.] Having 
small lumps or nodules. 

nod'-U-Iose, a. [F.ng. nodule , and suff. -osr.) 
Bot. (Of the Jilirils of routs): Having diluta- 
tious at short intervals. 

nod'-u-lus, s. [Lat.] 

A juif. ; The small eminence In front of tha 
uvula. 

no -dus, a. [Lilt. — a knot.] 

Jl/wstc: A canon. (So called bemuse com- 
positions of t Ida class were sometimes given 
as enigmas, the meaning of which had lo be 
uuravelled.) ICanun.] 

noeg-ger T a-thi-a (th as t), s. [Named 
alter L/r, Noeggciulh, a Oeriuan physicist.) 

PaLcont. : According to Lrongniurt, a genus 
of fossil Cycads, though other authoiities 
refer it to the Ferns. It oemrs first iu tha 
Coal Measures. Nutggcmthi a ex/innsu, from 
the Permian, hus pinnate leaves, with « unei- 
lorm leaflets, the venation of which resembles 
that ul sonic Cycads; so has the Penman 
N. cnncijotui, lhe genus hns also Ueen 
called (Jordaites, Poacites, and Fiabellaria. 

nD' cl, * now ell, s. [Fr. nocl, from Lat. 
na/tiifs= natal, Uoui uafas, px par. uf'Jtascar 
=. to be born.] 

1. A word used os a bui/lcn to carols at 
Christmas. Hence, carols are sometimes 
called uoels or nonells. [Cauol.) 

*2. The feast of Christmas. 

* no-e-mat -xc, no c mat’-ic-al, a. [Gr. 

t'Oijpa (iiUVHUt), gcmL i/^r,paros (uuimtUos) = 
tlie understanding ; votw (uotA) = to j«t reive, 
to understand.) Of or peilainilig to tlie un- 
derstanding; mental, miellcctuid. 

“No active no^mnticnl Idea inwatilly exerted from 
the Ui iud itutlf'-CWifort/i . Morality, bk. tv., cli. uL 

* no-c-mat -ic-al-ly, aefr. [Eng. noemnti- 
cal : -/»/.] In tlie understanding or mind; 
mentally, intellectually., 

" By comniou notions I understmd wbntever t» 
nonn dimity true. - —//. More: Vnmortuttlu uj Iks 
Soul, bk. L. cli. IL 

•no-e'-mics, a. [Gr. ro^Va (no?mn) = the 
understanding.) The science of the under- 
standing ; intellectual science. 

Nd-e'-tian, a. & 5 . [See def. B.) 

A. Asatlj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect desciibed under B. 

" The eRtablisluneiil of tbft .V«e , i<*n school mar welt 
be placed at x. D. 2j5— UW.'*— Hunt : VuX. Sect* & tiers- 
tit;*, 41 , 374. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): An heretical sect, founded 
by Noctns, in the beginning of tlie third 
century. They were a blanch of the Monar- 
ch ians (q.v.). and it is pndahlc that they held 
that the Father siitlercd on the cross lrom a 
passibility iu tha divine nature. 

No-e’-tian I}m, s. [Eng. Nocfiaii; -ism.) 
Church Hist. : The doctrines taught by 
Noetns; extreme P.itrlpassiamsm. 

" ‘rhe derivation of A’setianirm from the doctrin* 
of Uaracleitus ," — Blunt : hut. ± Usrettst. IXS74, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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nd~5t -ie, no-etf-ic-ai, a. IGr. n>T}rt*<k (noe- 
I tiros), Iroin (n/*u) = to perceive, to under- 

eland ; eooy, vov?(ruw5, nous) = the understand- 
ing.] PerLdning or relating to the intellect; 
perfumed by or originating in the intellect. 
•■Thoe tiud noetic Irulli* did li«t He on 

the gurfiice of Seri pin re. —IK. Hoberitun smith Old 
Test in Je with Church, |J. 32 . 

* nog (1), s. [Ao abbreviation of noggin (q.v.).] 

1. A noggin, a inug, a little put. 

2. A kind of strong ale. 

" Dog Walpole IhIiI <* qu^rt of nog on ‘f 

Swift Cpnn the Horrid Plot 

nog (2), s. [Dan. knng, kntiat = a peg of wood, 
a cog of a wheel ; Out. kitog = a yard-arm. 1 

I Mining: One of the sqnnre blocks of 
wood which are piled on one another to sup- 
port the roof of a mine. 

2. Build. : A wooilen block of the size of a 
brick, built into a wall as a hold fur the nails 
of the finishing work which is united thereto. 

3. Shijthxtiltl. : A treenail driven through the 
keel of u shore which supports asliip on the sli p. 

nog, v.l. [Non (2), s.] 

1. Build. : To till with brickwork. (Nogoino.] 

2. ShivbuUd.: To aecure with a nog or tree- 
nail. 

* nog 1 -gen, a. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Prov. 
Eng. nogs = hemp.] Made of linmp; hence, 
haid, coarse, rough. 

" He put on » hard, co-irse, noggsn •liirt of P«o- 
drele#.’'— Bscape of liing Charles. 

nog - gin (1), * knog-gln, s. [Ir. noigin; 
Gael noxgtan. from Gad. k lr. enng = a knob 
a peg ; Ir. cuaig = ft knob in wood.] 

1. A amnll mng ; a wooden cup made with 
staves and houpi-d ; « nog. (Noo (1), «.] 

“ Arno i tfl rig new noggins find plnte*."— J/ri. S. C. 
Unit : Sketches of frith Character, p. C.V. 

2. A measure equivalent to a gill. 

3. The contents of such a vessel. 

** Uli worship gave noggin < of nle." 

Lloyd : Song in the Cupric ion* [street. 

II To go fo rtoggtu-sfav« ; To go to pieces ns 
email as noggin-staves; to lie all in confusion. 

" • Hence, or iny nlleiMry will go to nogginatumu.~— 
Kings! ey: Westward Uo, ch. t. 

nSg’-gln (2), s. (Noooivo.] 
n6g-ging f nog'-gin, s. [Noo (2), v]. 

1. Build. : A wall 
or partition of 
• rantllng, with 
the interstices 
filled in with 
brick. Brickwork 
carried up in pan- 
els betweeu quar- 
ters. 

2. ShirbuUd. : 

Tire net of secur- 
ing the heels of 
the shores with 
treenails. noooino. 

noggin g- piece, s. 

Jin il>t. : A horizontal scantling laid between 
coulees occasionally. 

S5gs, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Hemp. ( Prov .) 

nohl ito, s. [From Nohl, near Kongelf, 
bwcdeii ; mi If. -ite (Min.). J 

Mm. : A massive mineral appearing to be 
related to Samarskite (q.v.). Hardness, 4 *j 
to 5; «p. gr. 5*0-4 ; lustre, vitreous; colour, 
blackish, brown ; streak, brown; fracture, 
splintery ; opaque; brittle. An analysis yielded 
cidumbic arid, 50*41; protoxide of uranium, 
14*1:1 ; zimmia, 2 ini ; prutoxiilc of Iron. 8*00 ; 
protoxide nf copper, 0*11 ; protoxide of cerium, 
0*25; yttrlo, 14M6; nngiicsin mid pro toy hie 
of niruig.iiipse. 0*28; lime, 4*07 ; water, 4*02 = 
100*21). Tins corresponds approximately to 
the formula, (RO),ChO s +liliO, where KO = 
UO.FeO, Yu, GiO, &c. 

Ho' h<£w, adv. [Eng. no, and how.J In no 
way ; bv no menus ; out of sor ts, (Ktdyur.) 

• ^ To look nohow: To t»e put out of coun- 
tenance ; to l»c n kilt bed or embarrassed. 

• nol -an^c. * nfS^-anjc, #. (O. Fr.] Hurt, 
harm, mischief, annoyance. 

" To lorruw linlitv, *ikI to morrow to iiiIm, 

Ki>r louder *ud i>orr»iwrr h»I<h»iw It l« ** 

Tuaer If u»b>xndry, «vL I. 

• nolo, * n<5^. v.t. & i. [Annov.] 

A. Trana. : To vex, to damage, to annoy. 



B Intransitive : 


1. To cause trouble or annoyance; to be 
troublesome. 

" Such ihruh# m note 
lu lUiuiiiiT ilrSr i> " 

Tu+ter Husbandry. 1IL 1\ 


2. To suffer hurt or harm. 

** It nofctA or i>crlihclh. « night nf thy h*rL" 

7 Utter: Hus'jandry,\v\\. 13 . 

* noie, s. (Noie, r.] Annoyance, trouble, 
hurt 


‘nol -er, a. [Eng. tuh'C’V -jr.] One who or 
that which hurts or annoys. 


noils, I. pi [Etym. doubtful.) Combings, 
wa-fte, tangles, ond knots of wool removed by 
the comb. 

* noint. t’.f. [A shortened form of anoint 
(q.v.).j To anoint. 

“They did noint themselvea with tweet oyle*."— 
Forth . Plutarch, p. 

* noint’-er, s. [Eng. noint; -er.] One who 
anoints ; an anointcr. 


* nw -san 50 t s. [Kdisance ] 

noise, * noysc, a. [Fr. noise. A word of 
doubtful etymology ; referred by some to Lat. 
nutbwx, ns being that which Is nauseous 
[Nausea 1, by others to Lat. iwma = hiirni, 
hurt.] [Noxious.] 

1. A soiiipI of any kind, or proceeding from 
any cause (generally applied to a loud or con- 
fused sound) ; a din, a clamour. 

" Whither, as to « little private cell. 

lie had withdrawn from hurtle, cure, and neOa." 

W'ordtworth L'xcurtion, bk. vlt. 

2. Oratory; clamour ; loud or continuous 
talk. 

" L«»t prraventur noy ie were amad lu the puple.**— 
Wycltjf* : Matthew xxvL 

3. Frequent tilk ; public conversation. 

“The gro-it plague which has made so much noise 
through all ages."— Additon : Spectator. 

* 4. A report, a rumour. 

"The ii a tie goos.'* Shiketp. ; Troilut. L 2 . 

* 5. Music. 

"Ond Is gone up with a merry none .*— Ptalmt rtvlL 
6. {Prayer Ujok.) 

* 6. A comp, my or band of musicians. 

" See If thou CAnst flod out Sueake «oiie.*‘— Shakeep. : 
3 Henry 1 1*., h. 4. 

% Noise and musical aound ditfer, the latter 
producing a continuous sensation, the musical 
value of which rail lie determined ; while tire 
former is cither a sound (for instance, the 
report of a cannon) of too short a duration to 
be determined, or it is a confused mixture of 
many <U*conlanL sounds; as, a lengthened 
peal of thunder. (Ganot.) 

nolsc-makcr, a. A clamourer ; a uoisy 
person. 

•' The Issue nf all this noise la. th<* making of the 
noite-tTUskert still more rldiculou*.*— L'Lttrange. 

noise, v.i. k t. [Noise, «.] 

k A. /ntmiwiftre : 

X. To make a noise ; to sound. 

" Foiling loud Mid tl iron tiling.'* 

Milton : P. L.. tv. 4S1 

2. To talk noisily or loudly : to bluster, to 
brag. 

" Why nolten ye. or boitcu of your ciders t **— Chaw- 
cer : ttsecius. bk. ilk 

3. To play on a musical Instrument. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To spread abroad by rumour; to talk 
about publicly. 

’* All these usylng* were noised sbrnsd throughout 
all the hill country ." —Luke l *4. 

* 2. To disturb by noise. 

* 3. To accompany on a musical Instrument. 

# noi^o'-ful, a. [Eng. noise; •/«/(/)-] N'»isy, 
loud, clamorous; causing or making much 
noisu. 

*' The diligence of trrulr*. &ml noi»cful prilo.” 

flrydea: A anus MtraOUu, eexvi. 

noiso’-lSss, n. [Eng. noi Mrs *. | Making 
im noise or Komid ; silent ; unaccompanied by 
noise or aound. 

’* Th* t'KiudihU fuid n dt'lrst foot of time." 

S,<Lri f >. : A If i Hell tlnit hmU II elL, T. a 

noi50'-l68S-l^, o*lv. [Eng. voirUm ; -b/.] 
Iu*a noiseless uunner; without noise; silently. 

" lhpoerwllrig naiie(tt*ht, tint ruphlly and sleiullly."— 
Maotulay : liter, A>n/.. vIl U. 

noijO'-l688-Il69S, *. [Eng. noiseless : -n/M.l 
The quality orRlftleoflx'ing nolielcas ; absence 
of noisu or sound ; sllcuce. 


noi sette' (ol as wa), *. [Fr.) 

Hort. : A kind of yellow rose, named after 
Louis Noisette. 

noi^'-I ly*, odi». (Eng. noise; -fy.) In a n*>[sy 
manner; with noi°e; claiuorously, Inudly. 

nois'-I-ness, «. [Eng. noisy; -n/v«.] Tiro 
quality or state of being noisy; loudness of 
sound ; noise, clamour. 

noi some, • noy-somo, a. [Eng. note, noy; 
-some.) 

* 1. Morally hurtful or noxious. (This Is 
Its uniform inclining in A.V.) 

2. Hurtful or noxious to health; nowhole- 
aome, iusalubiious. 

“Poisoned hy their noisome •tmosphere."— Maeatt. 
lay : Hi t. Kng . cli. lit 

• 3. Offensive to the senses ; disgusting, 
unpleasant. 

*' Foul brent h 1* no iteme." 

Shake *p, . J/u h Ado About FotMng, T. L 

noi'-somo-l^, * noy some ly, adr. (Eng. 
noisome ; -ly \ In a noisome ninnuer; with 
noxious or unwholesome vapour ; olfcnsively. 

" Now thnt It li xtriffed thui noy tamely.'— Bp. Hall: 
Occat Meditations, M. 

nol -some-ncss, * nol-som ness, • noy- 

some-ness, s. [Eng. noisome ; -new.] '1 he 
quality or state of being noisome ; noxious- 
ness, unwholesomeness, offensive ness. 

" The in Aide Is full uf *11 kind of filth *Jud nouonw 
nets.'— South ; Sermons . vol. Vi., ser 12. 

noi'-^y, a. [Eng. nou<«); -y.] 

1. Causing or making a loud noise or sound ; 
sounding loudly. 

" Bur 60 ui, duy *fb*r d*y, the nol*y drum 

round. IKorvfrir »rfA .* female Vagrant. 

2. Clamorous, turbulent. 

"Tlio kliip‘9 dvmnttd produced one of lhox« noisy 
■ peeclies.*'— Johnson : Lives of the Poe t; Waller. 

3. Full of noise: as, a noisy street, 

noit, nyte, ltnoit, knyte, v.t. [Etym. 

doubtful ; cf. Eng. Xitocfc.j 

1. To strike with a sharp sound ; to give a 
smart lap. 

2. To liobblo in walking. {Jamieson.) 

no-la, s. (I^ftt. = a little bell, from No] a in 
Campania, where bells are said to have been 
first made; cf. Lat. eampana = bell; ItaU 
ccmjKiui/e =a bcll-t"wcr, and I tail. C’atn;*igua 
= the country round Rome.] 

Enlom. : The typical genus of the family 
Nolidse. Five British species arc known. 

no-la'-na, s. [Dim. of Lnt. nola = a bell, 
which ilie little enroll. irese in hies.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Nola- 
naccjc (q.v.). lu France poultry aic fed upon 
Kulana prostrata. 

nd-la-na'- 9 c-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nokzn(a), 
Lit* fern. pi. adj. sufT. -amt*.] 

Bot. : Nolanads ; an order of Perlgynous 
Exogons, alliance Eclimlcs. It coukisU of 
herbs or nndendmibs, with alternate leaves, 
and showy (lowers; Calyx fourq>artcd ; 
valvntr in B*stivation ; sbiinciis live, equal ; 
pistil of several czirpels. either distinct, with 
a single style, or partially combined into 
several acts with a single style ; stigma Miine- 
wlmt capitate Fruit enclosed in the pcuna- 
nent calyx; pencaip woody, occnsionuUy a 
little succulent; seeds ascending, solitary. 
Found in Chili ami Home other purls* rf bouth 
America. Known genera live, species 35. 

no Ian Act, s. [Mod. Lnt. notan(a); Eng. cul) 

Bot. : Lihdley’n name for the Nolnuacea*. 

*noldo, r. [A cont. for ne wolde.) Would not. 

• nolo, s. (Noll.) The head. 

no' l8n$ vo‘ 15ns. 7*^ r - 1 1 -at. = not willing, 
willing.] Whether one wills or uou (Willy*- 

NILLV.] 

no -11 dro, i. pi [Mod.^Lat. no/(a); Lat. fenu 
pi. adj. sn If. ’itlar.\ 

: A family of Moths, group Pyni- 
lidina. Antcmne o( the male ciliated. Costal 
imu-gin of tin* anterior wings Homcwlmt 
rounded, with three tufts of rum d kcziIck, Ute 
posterior one rounded wii Imut mm kings, tlm 
former In nq>o*e covering the lattei, su us to 
give the injects a triangular aspect, ljirva 
almrt, thick, rather hairy, with lourtoeu lega. 
Thu ijioelpa are mimeruua. 


boll. bO; IxSTit. JdxVl ; cat, 90 II, ohoms, 9 hln. bench; go, gem; thin, expoot, Xenophon, exist. 

-elan, ttan = nh^n. -Uou, -slon = shun; -flon, -91011 = jLhun. -eioua, -Lions, -sious — siius. -bio, -dlo, <ka — b^L dpi. 
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noli me tangere— nomenclature 


no'-li mo tan-ger-e, s. [Lat. = touch me 
•ot.] 

1. Bot. : [Noli-tangere]. 

2. Pathol. : Lupus exedens. It generally 
commences with tubercles on the nose, and 
ends by destruction of the nose, lips, eyes, 
&c. It should be treated in the early stage 
with the actual cautery or powerful caustics. 

no' II tan ger-e, no' li me tan'-ger-e,s. 

[Lat. = do not touch, or do not touch me. 
So called from the elastic force with which 
the capsules burst when ripe.l 

Bot. : Impatiens N olitangere, the Yellow 
Balsam. [Impatiens.] 

* nd-li'-tion, s. [Lat. no?o = to be unwilling.] 
Unwillingness ; the opposite of volition (q. v.). 

" Proper acta o i the will are, volition, n>i/idon. 
choice, resolution, »ud comin»Qtl.“— Hale: Orig. of 
Mankind, p. 28. 

•non, * noul, *nowl, s. [A.S. hnol, enoll 
stop; O. H. Ger. /mo/.] The head, the noddle. 

"An aaa'a no U I fixed on Ms bead.** 

Shakeep. : Midtiunmer Sight* Dream, 11L X 

• nol le' 1 ty, s. [Lat. nolo = to be unwilling.] 
Uowillingness, nolition. 

nol -le pros-e-qul, phr. [Lat. = to be un- 
willing to prosecute.] 

Late: A term used where a plaintiff, or the 
Attorney-General for the public, discontinues 
a suit, either wholly or as to some count, or 
as to some defendants. 

no'-ld con ten' der-o, phr „ [Lat. = 1 do 
not wish to contend.] 

Law : A pies equivalent for all purposes of 
the prosecution to that of “ Guilty." 

nolt, n6\Vt, s. [Neat, s.] Neat oxen, cattle ; 
as distinguished from horses. (Scotch.) 

ndlt herd, s. [Eng. nolt, and A<rd.] A 
neatherd. 

Horn, s. [Fr.] A name. 

Nom de guerre: [Lit. =a war-name.] A 
name assumed temporarily ; ao incognito. 

Non de plume: [Lit. =a pen-name.] An ex- 
pression formed on the supposed analogy of 
nom de guerre, and used in England to signify 
a fictitious name or signature assumed by a 
writer. The French phrase is nom litteraire. 
(See Notes £ Queries, 7th ser. f iii. 348, &c.) 

no -ma, tno'-mo, s. [Lat. nome — a corroding 
ulcer ; Gr. vow ( name ) = a pasture, an eatiug 
aore : vipta [nemf) = to distribute, to pasture.] 

Pathol.: Water canker; it attacks the gums, 
making them swollen, and red or violet in 
colour, after which they are destroyed, the 
teeth becoming exposed aod loosened till 
they fall out. The cheeks and the tongue 
are next attacked. The disease occurs chiefly 
among badly fed children. 

toom'iid, *nom'-ade, a. & s, [Gr. vow* 

(nomas), genit. (nomados) = roaming, 

wandering, espec. in search of pasture; vopo? 
(nomos) = a pasture ; v<pu (nemo) — to assign 
by lot ; Lat. nomas , genit nomadts ; Fr., Ital., 
& Sp. nomade . ) 

A. ^4s adj. : Wandering about for the sake 
of pasturage; having no fixed abode or 
country ; roving, nomadic. 

B. vis substantive : 

1. One of a race or tribe who have no fixed 
abode, but whose chief occupation is the 
tending of flocks, and who wander about, 
shifting their residence according to the state 
of pasturage. 

"The NuitndUa nomndet, »o named of chmnglug 
their pasture.”—/ 1 . Holland : Plinie, bk. v., ch. Iii. 

* 2. A wandering party or trihe. 

"Fierce Id urn sen ns, who in nomad* stray.** 

Handy* : Ptalnu, p, 126. 

no’-ma da, a. [Nomad.] 

Enfom. ; Cnckoo-bee; a genus of Bees, 
placed by Shuckard under the Andrenidae, 
but now often ranked with the Apid®. Tliere 
are six articulations to the maxillary palpi. 
They are elegant end gaily coloured insects, 
which live in the nests and* deposit their eggs 
tn the cells of other bees. 

‘nom ade, a. & s. [Nomad.] 

•no-ma-dl-an, s. [Nomad.] A nomad. 

no-mad'-ie, a. [Eng. nomad ; -tc.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling nomads ; a term applied 


to those trib?9 whose chief occupation is the 
tending of cattle, and who have no fixed 
abode, but W3nder about In search of pas- 
turage ; pastoral, nomad. 

no m&d -le-al-ly, ndi\ [Eng. nomadic; -al, 
- ly .] In a nomadic manner ; after the manner 
of nomadic tribes. 

* nom'-ad-ism, s. [Eng. nomad; -fan.] The 
state of beiri*g a nomad. 

"nom'-ad ize, v.i. [Eng. nomad; dze.] To 
live a nomadic life; to wander about with 
flocks in search of pasturage. 

" Its Inhabitants, moreover, are now nomadizing 
savages. “ — Time*. Dec. 17. 187a 

*no'-maJ3-9y, s. [Fr. nomancie, sn abbrevia- 
tion of onomancie = onomancy (q.v.).J The 
art or act of divining the fortunes of persons 
by the letters which form their names, 

no m5.n*9 l&nd, phr. [Eng. no ; man , and 
land.}\ A district or tract to which no person 
can assert a distinct or valid claim ; a district 
or region which is the subject of dispute 
between two parties; debatable land. 

* nom' -arch, s. [Gr. vopdpxm ( nomarches ), 
from Co/ios (nomos) =a district, and ap\ia 
(archo) — to rule, to govern.] The governor 
or ruler of a nome or province. 

* nom-ar-ehy, s. [Nomarch. J A nome or 
province under the rule or jurisdiction of a 
nomarch, as in modern Greece ; the juris- 
diction of a nomarch. 

# nom bles, s. [Fr.] [Numbles.] 
•nombre. *. [Number.] 

nom'-bril, s. [Fr. (for VomhriD = the navel ; 
from Lat. t nribiliculus, dimin. of umbilicus = 
the navel.] 

Her. : The centre of an escutcheon. It is 
the next below the fease-point, and is also 
called the navel-point. 

nome (1), s. [Gr. vopoc (nomos) = a district, 
from vepui (nemo) = to assign by lot.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : A province or political 
district of a country, espec. in modern Greece 
and Egypt. 

** The capital of the Anttooite nome."—Bl<ickteood'i 
Magazine. Nov. 1881. p. 671 

# 2. Mus. : Any melody determined by in- 
violable rules. 

no’-me (2), s. [Noma.] 

nome (3). s. [Lat, nomen = a name.] 

: A term : in the binomials a + b, a — 6, 
a and b are nomes. 

* nome, *nom-en, pa. par. or a. [Nim.] 

Taken. 

no me I-dto, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nome(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -ida\\ 

Ichthy. : A family of acanthoptervgian fishes. 
Body oblong, compressed, covered with 
cycloid scales of moderate size. The genera 
are marine ; pelagic wheu young. 

no’-men,s. [Lat.] A name ; one of the three 
names given to an ancient Human, and de- 
noting the gens to which he belonged. 

*nd -men-ela-ttve, a. [Nomenclator.] 
Pertaining to naiuiQg or nomenclature ; 
uomenclatory. 

no'-men-cla-tor, s. [Lat., from nomen = a 
name, and e«7o = to call; Fr. nomcnclatcur ; 
Ital. nomenclatore.] 

*1. A person who calls persona or things 
by their names. 

2. Specif, in Roman Antiq. ; (See extract). 

"When the population had increased to such an 
extent that it wa» impossible for a candidate to know 
all the voters even hy sight, he was nccoiomnied by a 
slave termed • nomenclator, whose sole business it 
was to become acquainted with the persons and 
circumstances of the whole constituency, and to 
whisper such information Into his master's ear. wheu 
he passed from odc to another In the crowd, os might 
enable him to salute each individual correctly hy 
name, and to creet him as an acquaintance.”— RanUay : 
Roman Antiq. 

3. A person who gives names to things, or 
who settles or determines the nomenclature 
Of things in any branch of science or art. 

“Adam (God’e nomenclator * could not frame 
Oue that enough could aignify." 

Cowley: Her Same. 

*•4. A dictionary, lexicon, or vocabulary, es- 
pcc. one dealing with scientific nomenclature. 


* 5. (See extract.) 

** In the old ages they [princes] were euer wouut to 
haue about them each mea as were of a speclalt 
memorle ; to put them in mind of all auch things as to 
them should be meet and requisite, and these were 
called nomenclatore*.’— Solimhed : Conquest of Ire- 
land, bk. L. ch. xliv. 

* n6'-men-ela-tdr-y,«. [Eng. nomenclator; 
- y •] Pertaining to namiog or nomenclature. 

* no'-men ela-tress, s. [Eng, nomenclator; 
-ess.] A female nomenclator. 

** I have a wife who Is a nvmenclatress, and will be 
reedy, oueoy occasion, to attend the ladies."— (/Manikin 
No. 109. 

* no -men-cla-tu-ral, a. [Eng. nomendae 
tur(e) ; - al. ] Of or pertaining to nomencla- 
ture ; according to a nomenclature. 


no -inen-ela-turc, s. [Lat. nomenclatures =» 
a calling by name.] [Nomenclator.] 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A name, a title, a designation. 

" There vranteth a term or nomenclature for It.*— 
Bacon Satural Uittory 

2. A vocabulary, a dictionary, a glossary. 

II. Science: The names taken collectively 

of the objects of study in any branch of 
science. Sometimes it includes, but more 
generally it is distinguished from, termin- 
ology. In botany, for example, the names 
assigned to the several classes, orders, tribes, 
genera, species, &c., are its nomenclature ; 
the definition of the various words, w’hether 
aUbstantives or adjectives, used in describing 
a plant, belong to terminology The designa- 
tion, Rosa canina (Dog-rose), falls under the 
department of nomenclature ; nectary, dice- 
ciona, Ac., under that of terminology. The 
subject of scientific nomenclature has been in- 
vestigated aod reported ou by committees of 
several scientific bodies. 


]. Biol. : The practice of using two names 
— one generic, the other specific ; it origin- 
ated with Lionseus. [2, 6.] 

2. Bot. : Linnteus laid down tliirty-one rn lea 
for the guidance of botanists in nomenclature ; 
some of these have fallen into disuse. I.] 
Orders generally end in -ace®, tribes in -e®, 
and their sub-divisions io -id*. Botanical aa* 
semblages with the last-named ending are 
called, in this work, families ; though family 
in botany is sometimes made synonymous with 
order. This brings them into harmony with 
zoological families in -id®, to which they are 
apparently equivalent. 

3. CTim.: The spoken language of chemistry, 
W'hich at every period of its history reflects 
the stage of its development. The early belief 
that the heavenly bodies determined the 
character of terrestrial matter led to the usg 
of such names a3 aol = gold, luna = silver, 
and mercury, the name by which the metal 
is still known. Later, the physical character 
of the substance gave rise to the name of 
the compouod, as in milk of lime, sugar of 
lead. But the present system is, with some 
minor variations, the work of Lavoisier, 
Berthollet, and Morveau, and appeared in 
1787. The leading principle is that the namea 
of compound bodies should express the simple 
substances they contain, and their relative 
proportions. Generally the root- word is em- 
ployed, together with certain terminatiooa 
and prefixes to indicate the degree of oxida- 
tion and the number of atoms of the elements 
contained in it — e.g ., KN0 3 = potassic nitrate, 
KNOa = potassic nitrite, UN0 3 = nitric acid, 
IIX0 2 = nitrous acid. The following com- 
pound shows the manner in which the numeral 

fCJ 2 

prefixes are employed : 




tetra-mer- 


euro • tetra-liydric - dioxi - dichloro - dinitride. 
The above rule does not apply strictly to 
organic substances, where regard is had to the 
bistory of the groups forming the compound. 

4. Geol. : For the names given to the geo- 
logical formations, as Silurian. Devonian, 
Oolite, Ac. (see Geology). The system adopted 
has many merits, but in one direction it 
tends to generate error. When a stratum 
is called chalk, one naturally expects it to 
be white sud calcareous; it may be neither 
the one nor the other. When another is called 
greensand, the mind expects it to be charac- 
terized by grains of sand of green colour, it> 
may be quite different. Such words, used 
of the spots where the several strata were 
first identified, are appropriate ; but, being 
founded on local peculiarities, become quita 
inaccurate when applied to other, and sped- 


fate, f2it, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ®e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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ally to distant regions. Used of ttie world at 
large, they are simply chronological, and have 
no reference to the appearance of particular 
rocks. 

0. Min., Petrol , <£ PaUeont. : Linnceua car- 
ried his system of two Latin names through 
Ihc mineral m» less than the animal kingdom. 
Thus, lie had his achistus talutaris , S . afra/us, 
&c. These are now exchanged for the ver- 
nacular terms. Minerals ore uow generally 
made to end in -ite, which Dana alters for 
rocks to -ytc. Genera of fossils often end in 
•ites, as lielenmites, anglicised Beleinnile. 

C. Zonl. : In the days of Swaiiison and the 
other adherents of the quinary system, con- 
formity of system in the nomenclature was 
greatly insisted upon. Every tribe ended in 
-es, every family in -idie.aud every sub-family 
in -imv. Of late, the system has been departed 
from, and the grout aid which it rendered to 
the memory in consequence saciilleed. With 
regard to vernacular names, they vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, aud often suggest 
error. Thus the goat-sucker does not suck 
goats, and the titmouse is not one of the 
Murid.e, but a bird. They are regarded as un- 
acieiititic, ami used only for popular conveni- 
ence in scientific works, [l.j 

“The im-w nomenclature which has l>eeti Introduced 
into chyuilstry. Stewart : Of the Human Mind, ch. 
lv., i 4 

*no men ola-tn-rist, s. [Eng. nonuncla - 
fur(r); -wf.J One who arranges, or is versed 
in, nomenclature. 

nSm'-C-U8, s . [Gr. coleus (novuus) = a shep- 
herd.] 

Ichthy. : (The typical genus of the family 
Noineid.e (q.v.). Cleft of mouth narrow. No 
tinlets; ventral long and broad, attached to 
abdomen by a membrane. Nomeus gronovii is 
a pelagic tlsb, of small size, common in the 
Atlantic ami Indian Oceans. (Gunther.) 

no'-ml al, s. [I-at. nomen = a name.] 

Alg. : A single name or term. [Nome, 3.] 

n6m Ic, a. & $. [Gr. i/o/ao< (nomos) = custom.] 

A. As tulj. : Customary, usual, ordinary, 
conventional. (Applied to the present ordi- 
nary mode of spelling English.) 

B. Aa snbst. : The customary or ordinary 
spelling of English. 

n8m' in al, * nom' In- all, a. & s. [Lat. 
nominalis, from nonun (geuit. nominis) = a 
name.] 

A As adjective; 

* I. Pertaining to names or terms ; verbal. 
•’The nominal deilnilloii or derlvatb<u of tho wurd 

Jr not sutlloiiiit bideBcritw lliotmlure of It f— J’eurt >n : 
On the Creed. 

2. Existing in name only ; not real ; titu- 
lar ; merely so culled. 

“The |«rty of * lib'll he had been the nominal 
bead."— Macaulay Hut. Lag.. ch. v. 

3. Containing names : as, a nominal roll. 

* B. As an&sfaufm : 

1. A nominalist (q.v.). 

William Oikuii. the father of the nomlnaHe*.”— 
Camden Hentaiui ; Hu run met. 

2. A verb formed from a noun. 

nominal partnor, s . 

J.«it ; A person who, by permitting hla name 
to l>e used, allows himself to appear to t lie 
world i.s it partner, ami having an interest in a 
trade, business, or llrm, although really hav- 
ing no actual interest in it, and who thus he- 
comes responsible for tho uctious of the real 
partners. 

N8m In al-i|m, *. [Kcclca. I-at. nominal- 
Umun.) 

Jlht. d> Philos , ; The t.amo given to one of 
two rival school* of philosophy which llmirislied 
in the Middle Ages, though the origin of llio 
dispute dates from the 'lays nf Plato. It 
turned on tho real nature of genera and species, 
and the motto of nominalism was “ ITntwrsnlia 
post rein." Uoscclhnus, canon of Compiegne, 
In tin* latter part of the idovmith century, was 
the first advocate of Nominalism, and main- 
tained, in opposition to the advocates of Heal- 
Ism, that general Ideas have no separate entity, 
lie w is charged with holding heretical opinions 
concerning tho Trinity, for which lie was cited 
before the Council of ftnisHoim.and condemned 
A.n. 1092. Ills find great opponent war Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and later Abelard, 
who had been a pupil of ltoscel linns, uiodlded 


his masters system Into whst Is known as 
Conceptualism (q.v.). IKeai.isu.] 

*' II nominaUrm l«*l to heretical view* of tlifcTrlnlty, 
Realism ueci-*.irily led to PaulbeUin." — U. H. Leu** : 
Hut. J’hiloi. ted IbSOl. 1L 

Nom -in al 1st, a. & s. [Eng. nominalism); 
-usf.] 

A. Asadj . ; The same ns XoMiNALisTic(q.v.). 

” Tlie tbivo ehW iwaitloui In tlie nomina/ur »olu. 

tlou."— Encyc. Urit. (ed. »th), XviL TlS. 

B. d* sut. if. ; One who holds that geuei-al 
Ideas have no separate entity. 

*’ A elowr exAiniitntion of the nnrumcutn. however, 
ahow* that Atvbird wa* a hOmtnalut under n uew 
ljume." — O. H. Inures : HaL 1‘hilot. led. 1&80), U. 14. 

nom in al-ist -ic.o, [Eng. nominalist ; -ic.) 
Of or pertaining to Nominalism or the Nomin- 
alists. 

* nom'-in-al-tzo, v.t. [Eng. nominal; -ize.] 
To convert into u nouu. 

nom'-in-al-Iy, adv. [Eng. nominal; dy.] By 
name ; in* name only; nut in reality. 

“ Utiae metal, nominally worth mwir a mlllioa »ter. 
Jlug ."— Macaulay . Hut. En <j., cli. xii. 

Eom’ in-atc, v.t. [Lat. noTniiiafus, pa. par. 
of nomiiio - to name ; nomeu (geuit. nominis) 
= a name; Ital. nominarc ; ISp. nominar ; Fr. 
nom me r.] 

* 1. To name ; to call or mention by name. 

“ Sight nny distinguish of colours, but suddenly to 
nominate tliom all, it U impo&aible.'* — Shaketp. : 2 
Henry I'/., li. L 

* 2. To call, to entitle, to designate ; to de- 
scribe by a name. 

•’The young day* which we mvy nominate tender.* 
,V<uA:e.«p. .* LoxKt Labmr't Lott, i. 2. 

* 3. To set down ; to appoint, to fix, to 
arrange. 

** if you repay me not on such a dav, let tbe forfeit 
Hu nominated for an etitlul pound 
Of your fair flesh to be cut oil.** 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1 

4. To designate for an office, place, or duty 
by name ; to appoint by name. 

5. To name, or propose by name as a candi- 
date for election, choice, or appointment ; to 
propose or oiler the name of as a candidate. 

nom'-in-ate, a. [Nominate, t;.] Named, 
nominato-contract, s. 

I/iw : A contract distinguished by a par- 
ticular name. (IlTiarfon.) 

nominate right, s. 

Scots Imw: A right that is known or recog- 
nised In law, or possesses what is termed a 
nomrit juris, the use of which determines Us 
boundaries, and settles the consequences to 
all concerned. Of this sort are those con- 
tracts termed loan, commodate, deposit, 
pledge, sal'', ftc. Nominate rights are opposed 
to innominate, or those in which no obligation 
Is created, beyond the express agreement ol 
the parties concerned. 

* nom- In arc ly, adv. [Eng. nominate; • ly .] 
liy name ; 'particularly. 

** Lticua rrllglusim U that which W Malgned to iomo 
ofllCc of ret lull, m»d »i£»/«i»iuft ,r y where the body ul a 
dead penult hath bccu hurled .’'— Spot man : He tiepul- 
tura, ch. vil. 

nom l-na' tlon/nom In a *1 on,*nom 
y na-cl-on, s. ( Fr. nomimifion, from Lat. 

mow ( tuif to n« in, ncens. of nominatio= a naming, 
from nomin/ifiis [Nominate, t\] ; t>p. nomi- 
lutcion ; Ital. Hoiniindour.] 

1. Ordinary language : 

* 1. The art of naming or mentioning by 
name ; mention by name. 

’* What Imjxirla the nomination of thia gentleman?" 
— Shaketp, Hamlet, v. 2. 

2. The net of miming or nominating; tho 
act of proposing byname as a candidate for on 
office or place. 

*3, A denomination, a name, a designation. 

M r.ecau*# of thi*w * two I'lTcotc* . . . hath tt llie 

nomination of — /V*’ t : Worket, |». 4». 

4. The ac t of nominating or appointing to 
an office or place. 

"And after nooWnoff'in. hn wmhU a oonpr d'cllrato 
the denti niul ctmiiUrr. to chit tho priumi elected by 
him."— .iylafe. f’areryon. 

5. Tho document embodying or declaring 
auch imnlimtion, 

0. The power, right, or privilege of nomi- 
nating or appointing to an office or place. 

"The council of adnilrattv ha« Iho ».\nip power wllh 
rccard t" llw navy, h»»r with ll,« nomination uf 
tho Ciipbilna *— Hume, pi II.. e**. 14. 

7. 'Die stale of lioing named or nominated 


for an office or place ; as, He Is In nomtmUurn 
for president. 

II. Late: The power of nominating a clerk 
to the patron of n lieneflce, to be by him pre- 
sented to llie ordinary. 

nom In-a ti-val, a. [Eng. «amtna/ii<0 ; 
-of.] Of 'or pertaining to the nominative case. 

nom'- In-a tivo (or as nom' na live), 

* nom-iii a tif, a. & s. [Fr. ttomimtft/, from 
lot. nomitPiftCHs, from nominntus, pa. par. of 
nomijv) = to name ; Ital- & Sp. nomiHafieo.] 

A Asa/lj.: Naming; specif., in grammar, 
a term applied to that case of n noun or pro- 
noun which is used when the noun or pronoun 
forms the subject of a sentence, or to the 
noun or pronoun itself when standing iu that 
relation. 

B. -4 s substantive ; 

Gram. : lhe nominative case ; a nominative 
word ; the case or form of a inun which Min ply 
names or designates the person, thing, or 
idea ; that case in which a mmu or pronoun 
stands when it forms the subject of a verb. 

*n 6 m-ffi-a-tivc ly, adv. [Eng. nomiuafit*; 
dy.] In the inunuer of a nominative; as a 
nominative. 

nom -i-na tor, s. [Lat., from 7iominafus, 
pa. par. of numino = to name.] One who 
nominates. 

“One of the nomi'irtf'rr* suddenly fell down dead. - — 
Bentley , On Free Thinking, I Si 

nom -l noo', t . [Formed as if from a Fr. 

* nomine, pa. par. of a verb * nomiiur from 
Lat. nomina.l 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who i.s named, nominated, or desig- 
nated by another for a certain purpose, duty, 
or position. 

2. A person upon whose life an annuity 
depends. 

II. I ai« .* A person nominated or designated 
to receive a copyhold e.^tiite on sniTcudcr of 
it to the lord ; the cestui que use, sometimes 
culled the surrenderee. 

* nom i nor', s. [Lat. nomino = to name.) 
One who nominates, a nominator; the corre- 
lative of nominee. 

“About the term* of connection In such a cun' bo- 
tween u nommor and u nominee."— flrnf-'tum ; Work*. 
x. 5U‘J. 

* nom' o can on, s. [Gr. i-omos (nomas) = n 
law, and ncdewe (kano a) = a canon, a rule.] A 
collection of canons and of imperial laws rela- 
tive or conformable thereto ; ulso a collection 
of tho canons of the ancient church nud 
fathers without regard to imperial constitu- 
tions. 

* no-moc -ra- 9 ^, s. [Or. pop.o<; (uomos) = 
law; Kpareto (k rated) = to rule.) A aystein 
of government in accordance with a code of 
laws : us, the nomocracy of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth. (Anwtni/afc.) 

no mo^'-cn-ist, 5 . [Eng 7ioiw»7rn(»/) ; -isf.J 
Unc w ho acceiits the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation. 

*‘T1k« noui^'Tifif Is rvduwl to ciniiiu'mlo tha 
•lmi'lmt clt’iMt iOH liit*» wblcli tho *liii|ibnt 'I* lug Jelly 
la reaulvablo. Ouwn : Anal . Vertebrate*. Ul. »I7. 

no mog -6n-Jr, s. [Gr. r6 { u,o? (iuwm.0 = law, 

and yev (gen), root of yiyco/iai (gignontai) = to 
become.] 

PdoL : Spontaneous generation. 

“ Pimteur . . . lulled lo drtoet uomogrntf under eon* 
(lltiuuB IW deelulvc n* call be lm|K>«l In an nUem|<t to 
prove a nvj,*Atl''c.“— 1 oitch . IVrtvim t*. III. «!&. 

•no m 8 g ra pher, t. [Nomih;»i.m i iiy ) on® 
who is versed m or writes upon mnm»gr.iphy. 

* no mog’ ra pliy, s. [Gr. »-6 m<k (iwmiwls 
n liw, mid ypu<,*uu ( 7 nip/n<) = to write; Fr. 
nomograph ie.\ An exposition ill proper legal 
form ami manner <>f the matter »>f a law or 
legal eiiactineiit ; an exposition of the nit of 
drawing up laws in pnqn-r fmin urn) matter. 

no m8r 6 *. [Gr. »-omo< (nomas) = law, 

ami Aayot tioj/'Ar) — a word, a discourse ] 

1. /a tin; The Mcimeo ol* know* ledge of law, 
legislation, aijd government. 

2. Men/. Science: The aelenoo of tho laws of 
tho mind. 

3. Hot. : The department of botany which 
trvnts of the laws which regulate the varia- 
tions of organs. 


DoU, ; p£ilt, J<fibl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, f.cm ; thin, this ; t n, 09 cxpoct, ^Conophon, exist, ph = C 
-«lan, tion = BhQ.tu -tlon, -slon = shim ; -^ion, - jlou - zlum. -clous, -tlous, -sloua - shus. -bio, die, Ac. — b?l, dpL 
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nomothesy— non 


* nom'-o-the-sy, s. [Gr. vopot (nomos) = a 
law, and riQrjpt (tithe.mi) = to place, to lay.] 
The instituting or enacting of laws ; tha pub- 
lication of Uwa. 

•nomo-thete, s. [Fr. nomothkte , from Gr. 
votioOeTTii (nomothetes), from id^oc (ywmos) — a 
law, and -riflipu (fifter/ii) = to place, to lay.] 
Ona who enacts laws; a lawgiver. 

•nom-6-thet’-ic, * nom-o-thst-ic-al, a. 

[Gr. k'ouo0en«6s(nomof/«gi/;o6).] [Nomoth ete.] 
Pertaining to the enactment of laws ; legis- 
lative. 

•nom-psre, s. (O Fr. nampair (q.v.)= an 
umpire.) An umpire, an arbitrator. 

non, culv. [Lat. = not.] Nut. It is not used 
separately, but is largely used in composition 
as a prehx with a negative force, as in non- 
existing, non-contagious, non-payment, and 
very many other expressions, the meaning of 
which is obvious. 

non ability, s. A want of ability or 
power ; specif., in law, an exception taken 
against a plaintiff wheu ha is unable legally to 
commence a suit. 

non acceptance, «. A refusal or failure 

to accept. 

non-access, s. 

Law: Impossibility of access for sexoal in- 
tercourse, as in the case of a husband at sea, 
or on foreign service. A child born Ruder 
such circumstances is a bastard. 

* non-act, s. A forbearance, omissioo, or 
refusal to act. 

••It is not a non-act which Introduces & custom, a 
Custom being a common usaye." — A y\\Je : Pa rergon, 

non admission, s. A refusal or failure 
to admit. 

"The reason of this non- admission L> Its great un- 
cerUiuty."— AylijTe ; Parergon. 

non adult, a. A s. 

A. As c ulj . ; Not having arrived at an adult 
age ; in a state of pupillage. 

B. .4s su&sf. : One who has not arrived at 
an adult age ; a youth, a minor. 

non alienation, s. 

1. A failure or refusal to alienate. 

2. The state of not being alienated. 

non -appearance, s. A failure, neglect, 
or omission to appear; default in entering an 
appearance, as iu a court to prosecute or 
defend. 

non-arrival, s. A failure or neglect to 
arrive. 

non-assumpsit, jtfir. (Lat = he did 

Hot umleitake.] 

Law: A general plea in a general artion, by 
which a defendant traverses the whole de- 
claration, and denies that he made any promise 
or engagement. 

non attendance, s. A failura or neglect 
to atteud ; nou-appeareuce. 

* non-attention, s. Want of attention ; 

Inattention. 

non-bituminous, a. Not containing 
bitumen ; free from bitumen. 

* non cepit, phr. [Lat = ha dfd not 
take.] 

Law : An obsolete plea, by way of traverse, 
Which occurs in the action of replevin. 

non-claim, s. 

Law : A failura or omission to make a claim 
during the time limited by law. 

non-cohesion, a. Want of cohesion. 

non-coincidcnce, s. Want of coinci- 
dence. 

non -coincident, a. Not coincident ; not 

coinciding. 

non-com., $. An abbreviation for non- 
commissioned (officer). 

non-combatant, s. A person connected 
with a military or na\al force, but whose 
duties are civil, as chaplains, stirgeous, mem- 
bers of the commissariat, &<*., in connection 
with an army ; parsers, chaplains, clerks, Ac., 
on board a man-of-war; & civilian in & place 
occupied by troops. 

non-commissioncd, a. Not holding a 
governmental commission ; a term applied 


to subordinate officers of tha army and navy 
below the rank of lieutenant, as aergeanta anil 
corporals, in the army, quartermasters, boat- 
swains, Ac., in tha navy. 

"Long lists of non-commissioned officers sad pri- 
vates.'— Macaulay : Hat, Eng., ch. xv 

* non committal, s. Forbearance or re- 
fusal to commit or pledge one's self ; the atate 
of not being committed or pledged. 

non-communicant, s. 

1. One w ho habitually neglects the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. 

2. Applied, loosely, to a regular communi- 
cant who on any given oceasiuu does not 
communicate. 

non-communion, s. 

Eccles. : Properly, negleet of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist. In a less restricted sense, 
it is employed of presence at the Roman Mass 
or the Anglican Communion Service, without 
communicating. 

n on-communistic, a. Not partaking 
of the characteristic doctrines of communism. 

non-completion, s. Failure or neglect 
to complete ; the state of not being completed. 

non compliance, s. Failure or neglect 
to comply with any request or order. 

non compos mentis, phr. [Lat.] Not 
of sound tn i kid ; not having the full use of 
reason. (Frequently abbreviated to non compos 
or ?ion comp.) 

non-con., a. ors. An abbreviation of Non- 
coulormist or Nonconteut. (See these words.) 

non-condensing, a. Not condensing. 

Non-condensing steam-engine: A steam-en- 
gine in which the steam is allowed to csca pa 
into the open air after use. [High-pressure 
ENGINE.] 

non-conducting, «. Not conducting; 
not transmitting; not Acting as a conductor 
of beat or electricity. 

* non-conduction, s. The quality or 
state of being non-conducting ; failure or in- 
ability to conduct: as, tbe non-coiuluction of 
beat. 

non-conductor, s. A substance which 
has not the pmver or property of conducting 
or transmitting such a force as heat or electri- 
city : as, Glass is a non-conductor of electricity. 

With regard to heat, the expression more 
generally used is a bad conductor. The non- 
conductors of electricity are the oxides, lime, 
caoutchouc, air and dry gases, dry paper, 
silk, the diamond and other precious stones, 
glass, wax, sulphur, resins, amber, Ac. 

* non-conformitancy, s. Nonconfor- 
mity. 

" Prewutmenta against non-eon/ 'rmitaney of minis- 
ters."— Uackcl : Lt/e of U. 4*. 

* non-conformitant, s. A nonconfor- 
mist. 

” An upholder of non-co>i/ormi(ants. m — Sadist : Lift 
qf ll ii/wmi, iu 39. 

non coustat, phr. [Lat.] It Is uot clear 
or plain ; it does uot appear. 

non contagion, s. Tha doctrine that 
disease is uot propagated by contagion. 

non-contagionist, a. A supporter of 
the doctrine of non-contagion. 

non-contagious, a. Not contagious. 

non-contagiousnes3, s. Tha quality 
or state of being non-contagious, or uot com- 
municable by contagion. 

non-content, $. In the House of Lords 
a member who votes iu the negative, as op- 
posed to a content; a No. [Context, s ., R. 3.) 

non-contributing, non-contribu- 
tory, a. Not contributing. 

non-deciduate, a. Indeciduate. 

non decimando, phr. [Lat. = oot for 
tithing or tithes.) 

Law: A custom or prescription to be dis- 
charged of all tithes, Ac. 

non-delivery, s. A failure or neglect to 
deliver; omission or neglect of delivery. 

* non dernislt, phr. [Lat. = ha did not 
demise.] 

Lrno: A plea resorted to where a plaintiff 
declared upon a deni s^, without stating the 


indenture, in an action of debt for rent. Also 
a plea in bar, in replevin to an avowry foi 
arrears of rent, that the avowant did not de- 
vise. {Wharton.) 

non-deposition, s. A failure to deposit 

or throw down. 

* non-descript, a. A s. [Nondescript.) 
non-desquamativc, a. 

Pathol. : Absence of any peeling off of scales. 
Noo-desqmnutive disease of the kidney is a 
form of liright's disease. (Tanner.) 

* non dstinet, phr. [Lat. = he does not 

detain.) 

Law: A plea by way of traverse, which oc- 
curred in the action ul detinue. (H'harton.) 

non-development, a. A failura of de- 

velopment. 

non-direction, s. 

Law: Omission on the part of a judge to 
eufurca a necessary point of law upon a j'lry. 

non- discovery, a A failure or neglect 
to discover. 

non distringendo, phr. 

Law: A writ granted not to distrain, 

non-effective, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Not effective ; not capable 
of producing an effect ; producing no effect. 

2. Milit. : A term applied to that portion 
of the personnel of an army or nrvy which is 
not tit for or capable of active service, as half- 
pay officers, pensioners, Ac. ; pei taining to 
this portion of the personnel of an army. 

non-efficient, □. A s. 

A. As adj. : Not efficient, not effective, not 
effectual, non-effective ; spec., a term applied 
to a volunteer who has uot qualified himself 
as an efficient soldier bv attending a certain 
numherof drills and passing a certain standard 
in shooting. 

B. As SHhst.r One who Is not efficient; 
specif., a volunteer who has not qualified 
himself as an efficient by attending a certain 
number of drills and passing a certain stand- 
ard in shooting. 

non-ego, 3. [Lat. = not 1.) 

Metaph. : (See extracts). 

" The R^o and non-Ego — mind and matter— are not 
only given together, but in nh olute cu-^ipiality. I'll* 
one does u«»t precede, the other does not follow ; mxi, 
in their mutual relation, each is equally dependent, 
equally independent. Such Is the fact ns (dveu iu mid 
by consciousness." — Hamilton . Metaphysics fed. 
ilausel). i. 201. 

" Kant iwatulated the existence of & non- Ego, but 
declared that we know uotmug of it." — 0. U. Lewes: 
Hud. Philos, fed. l&Svj), ii. 568. 

non-elastic, a. Not elastic; destitute 
of the property of elasticity. 

non-elect, s. or s. pi. One who is not, or 
those who aie not elected; specif., one who 
is not, or those who are uot elected for sal- 
vation. [Elect.] 

non-election, s. Failure of election. 

* non-electric, a. & s. 

A. Asad). : Not electric; coodneting elec- 
tricity. 

B. .-Is subst. : A substance which is not 
electric; a substance which transmits elec- 
tricity. 

* non-electrical, a. [Non- Elects rc, A. 

(q.v.).] 

non-entity, s. (Nonentity.) 
non-entry, s. 

1. Oril. Lang. : Failure or neglect to enter. 

2. Scots Law: The casualty which formerly 
fell to the superior where the heir of a de- 
ceased vassal neglected to obtain himself en- 
tered with the superior or, as otherwise ex- 
pressed, who failed to renew the investiture. 
In virtue of the casualty the superior was 
entitled to the rents of the feu. 

non -episcopal, cr. Not belonging to tha 
Episcopalian church or denomination. 

non-episcopalian, s. One who doea 
not belong to the Episcopalian, church or de- 
nomination. 

non-essential, a. & s. 

A, As (vlj. : Not essential, not absolutely 
necessary or nidispeosaide ; sper., applied to 
matters of faith or practice not considered 
necessa-y to salvation. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


non 
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B. As suhit. : A thing which ia not abso- 
Intcly necessary or indispensable. 

non cst, phr. [Lat. = he (or It) Is not.) 
A contraction of the Latin rum inventus = 
he was not found, he (or it) was not to be 
found, he (or it) was gone. 

*noii est factum, phr. [LnL = It is 
not the fact or dee 1.] 

Lav: The general issue In an action nn bond, 
orother deed, whereby the defendant lonmrily 
denied that to be Uis deed whereon U« wua 
Sued. (Ii r /m rton.) 

non est inventus, phr. ILat. = he 

was uot loand.) 

Law: lhe answer made by the sheriff In 
the return of the writ, win n the defendant is 
not to be found in his bailiwick. 

non -execution, a. Failure or neglect 

of execu uou ; neglect or omission of per- 
formance. 

non existence, a 

1. The su:o of not existing ; the negation 
of being. 

2. A tiling which is nou-existeut ; a thing 
which has no existence. 

'• a method of ninny writer*, which depreciates tb* 
esteem of uiiTvwlt'*, ia. U> itilvo uoi ouly [verities, 
but k1»o — ifrowtieC * u.(ja.r Krrvuri. 

non-ex!stent, a. Not existing, not 
having existence. 

non-expaaslon, s. 

Pathol. : The slate of having failed to ex- 
pand. There is a congenital min-cxpausion of 
the air-cells in the lungs of some weakly 
Infants, (Tanner.) 

non-oxtensile, a. Not extensile ; in- 
capable of being extended or sketched. 

non-feasance, «. 

Law: An oilcnce consisting in an omission 
or neglect of doing tliat which ought to ba 

doDe. 

non-fossiliferous, a. Not containing 
fossils. 

non fulfilment, «. Failure or neglect 
to fulllL 

non ganglionic, a. 

Anat. : (See the compound). 

% Ac ni-ganglionic Chords: 

A nut. : Chords destitute of ganglia ; cnords 
not having gangliomc enlargements, 

* non-gremlal, a. Not connected, net 
tfllli •tied ; outside. 

••At nristol 1 at week there w/u k public meeting In 
np|h.rtvtin« (Jamb* l tiun-gmnuU eumuuwuou*. ' 
—j/,e Uttxraian, U«c. 'U, ItM, p. l.oii 

* non-hearer, s. 

Church llist. (PL): (See extract). 

**Th« Prcubyterijm mm Jurors h*v« scarcely been 
beenl wf <iUt of Scotland. . . . b© lute m 1»>U. a few 
t*r»m.s Were still Lnniitf tlielr public testimony 
A^ 4 iii»L the mil of owning au Antic lirmtlaji govern- 
ment by laying Oixe*. by Uklutf out excise licence'!, or 
by labouring ou public worka Tho nuu»l>er oi lb«M« 
xualut* wont nil (liiiihiUlilng till lit length they were 
•u thinly mattered over *vol)ul>d Unit Ibey were iu<- 
where mmiciou* enough to luive a meeting Imuw. *uid 
weie miuwu by tile name of the .Vuu-Asaws."— 
i/m-iixfuy Ihtl. Lug., cli. xvL 

non Importing, a. Not importing goods 
or commodities : as, a uou-imporfiiif/ aiate. 

non Indurated, a. 

Anal. : Not having become Indurated when 
normally induration should have taken plan!. 
There is a in m-indu rated chancre. (Tanner.) 

•non Inhabitant, *. One who is not 
an inhabitant ; a stranger, a foreigner. 

non intervention, i. The act or state 
of nut in en ching or interfering; .specif., I lie 
6vsiem of policy of not interfering in tho 
Allaire or {Mibcies <»f other slabs, except 
where the Intel i sLs of one's own counLry am 
directly or Indirectly concerned. 

non -Interventionist, *. A supporter 
ot advocate of mm-mtervoution. 

’•Would the non. intwrventtKTiiit he nrepnrtxl to 
Justify liitemmiioii. •*>•. in Zanzibar. to mop the 
sum* tends: or In llulgarla to Km|i the uuuujwr* of 
llulgtrlaue by the Turksf — spectator, Mov. t, 10*1, 
p. l.ioi. 

nonintrusion, *. The principles of the 
Noii-rntrusiumsis. 
non-lntrusionlst, *. 

Church II 1st. : A manlier of n mrty who, 
whilst i*atroimgc was the law of the Scottish 


Established Church, con tended for tho pria- 
ciple that no minister should l»e Intruded on a 
parish contrary to the will of the congrega- 
tion. It was to meet these views that tue 
General Assembly, in 1S.14, passed t.he Veto 
Act (q.v.), which brought tne Church Into 
conflict with the law courts, and produced 
t’ui Disruption (q.v.). 

non Issuablo, a. Not capable of being 
Issued ; not admitting of An issue lieing taken 
upon it; applied to a plea which does not 
rai^e oil Issue upon the merits of the case. 
(UTiarfon.) 
non joinder, s. 

Law : A plea in abatement for the noa-join- 
lng of a person as co-dclciidant. 

* non-jurablc, a. Incapable of being 
sworn ; not capable of taking an oath. 

" non- jnrant, a. The same as Nonjur- 

INO (q.V.). 

non-juring, o. (NoNJuniNo.j 
non -juror, s. (Nonjoror.) 
•non-llmltatlon, s. Absence of limit 
or limitation ; failure or Deglect to limit. 

* non liquet, p/ir. (Lat. = it is not 
clear.] 

Law: A verdict formerly returned by a jury 
when a matter did not appear clear, and was 
to be deferred to another day of trial, 

n on-luminous, a. Not luminous, not 
Incandescent. 

non-manufacturing, a. Not carrying 
on or engaged in mauulactures : as, a jiou- 
manufacturmg state. 

non -marrying, a. Not disposed to 
muiry : as, a non^vuirrying man. 

non member, «. One who is not a 

member. 

non membership, s. The quality or 
atate of not being a member. 

non -metallic, a. Not metallic; not 
consisting of metal. 

t non-moral, a. Having no standard of 
murality ; wanting in moral sense. 

**It Is mure correct to «»y uf Hie negro that he is 
von-morat tl).U» 1 iumor.il. Pro/. A. &eU/t4, lu Encye. 
lint. |eJ. ylli|. xvii. 317. 

non-natural, a. & s. 

A. As (u(). : Not natural, unnatural, forced, 
elraiued. 

E. As substantive : 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A thing which 13 not 
natural ; something unnatural, 

2. Med. (PL): 111 the medical philosophy of 
the ancients tilings necessary to hmimn exist- 
ence, but which do nut enter into the com- 
position of man or constitute his nature ; 
functions or accidents not strictly belonging 
to man. They were air, food, drink, sleep 
and wakefulness, motion and rest, the reten- 
tions and excretions, and tlnally the affections 
of the mind. Most of these enter into the 
nature of man, uud are not lu aDy acuse 
" non-naturals.” 

• non necessity, s. Absence of neces- 
sity ; the quality or suite of being unnecessary. 

non-nitrogentzc<l, a. Not containing 
nitrogen, 

non obedience, «. Failure or neglect 
of obedience ; tailure to obey, 
non-observaneo, «. Failure or neglect 
to observe or fullil. 

non obstante, phr. [Eat.] Notwith- 
standing; m spite of or In opposition to what 
lias been or is to be stated or admitted, lu 
law a phrase used in statutes and letters 
patent, implying a licence Irom tho soveieign 
lo do a thing which at common law might Ikj 
lawfully done, tint, being lestmimd by Act 
of Parlianmnt, cnnld not be done without 
Hitch licence, isucli a licence Is uot now legal. 

Non tifrjrfoate vered Icto : 

law: A judgment entered by the court fur 
the plaintiff, notwithstanding a verdict Mug 
given for the defendant, or vm« rrr.xti. 

’* When th»* |»1viw of Ili« Uuf^mUul i» U*«l In )sw, uml 

when, til it* i*lmt Uuc hi i*»«'ut «f fict i* uf nu 

eMHM*<|il«mo i*liut#vi'r. lli»* j*l<t i *« 1 1 I imijr. after * ver- 
dict for the ilefemliniC f-.r Jmlrfiurnt non . ^ 

jr.inl* PtrwUirto. VIihI K Hint he h.it w Jn.lcmriit U» 
re-xi»er liot*»llli*tttmbii< lh»* veolkt, which bebni 
Kireii ul> • kul I'lwh nuj{lit to lie of liu »»mL III thi* 


the Judgroent csn only be on the cou fee-don nf th« 
dc <-iutmt. Tor Jml^meul nun oiwfujife o can 

ohvluualy only lw* |{iveu when the idc* U U. confr»»loii 
• ml HxmlAiioe ; iv Judtfiuuul which t» wlw<v)-i nw^rucil 
on tho merit*. Mid never traiiUsd h'it In s very clftir 
case rvud wbrre it |» Hpimreiit timt In any »*y of 
putting tho w*e tho ilefend mt can have no merit*.'— 
lii uJuU»v» : Comnumt., bk. ill., cU. i*. 

noa-parlsb loner, s. One who 13 not 
an inhabitant of a particular parish. 

non payment, «. Failure or neglect to 
pay ; tho state of not being paid. 

non-performance, s. Failure or neglect 
to perform or tullil ; the stale of not being 
peiTurmed or ful Idled. 

non-placcntal, a. Not having a pla- 
centa ; apiaeciitat. 
non-plus, v.t. & i. [Nonplus.) 
non-polarlsable, a. 

Elec. : (Oj a a electrode) : Not capable of being 
polarised. (Foster : Physiol, (ed. 4Mi), p. 55i.) 

non possumus, phr. [LaL — we are 
unable; we canuut.J An expression signifying 
nubility. 

non-preparation, s. Failure or ncg. 
lcet of preparation ; the state of Uot being 
prepared. 

non presentation, s. Failure or neglect 
to present ; the state of not being presented. 

non-produet Ion, s. Failure or neglect 
to produce ; the stata of not being produced. 

non -professional, a. Not belonging to 
a profession ; not done by a professional man. 

non-proflclency, s. Want of profi- 
ciency ; failure to make progress. 

non proficient, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Not prollcicnt ; not having 
attained pmlicieiicy in ony study or pursuit. 

B. As suhftl. : One who has not attained 
proficiency in any study or pursuit. 

**\o marvel If we be vrhipi*«l for dull rton-pr,^ 
dent* In Uud* acbooL” — Up. Halt Eer. at Enter, 
6 epL 16 IL 

non-pros, phr. & v. [Abbreviation of 
Lat. non. proseguitar = he does uot pi-osecute.) 
A- phrase : 

In Law : A judgment entered against the 
plaintiff in a suit wlieu he fails to appear to 
piosecutc. 

B. As verb : To fail to prosecute ; to cuter 
a judgment of non-pros, against. 

*• If. however, tho plahitllT inflects to deliver * 
declaration by tbo eud uf the term licit n.fL-r the 
defendant api-eur*. or is puilty of other delny* ur de- 
faults against the rule* of Jaw m ivuy snlwicnueiit stage 
of theacimn. be Is adjudged not to (allow or pursue 
lvU remedy iu he ought to do. mid tliervt>ou * 
or non firoteguitur L entered ; and lie l* **»id to be 
noii/jrvid.''— tUackxlone : Co tmnent., hk. 111., ch. II. 

non prosequitur, phr. (Non-pros.) 

• non recurrent, * non recurring, cu 

Not recurring ; not occurring again. 

• non-regard ance, s. Failure or neglect 
to regard or observe ; want of due regard ; 
slight, disregard. 

" Blue* you to non-rejMrdotir* c**t my faith.' 

.SA'dt etp. TtcelfU i \tgfU. T. 

non regent, $. At the English Univer- 
sities, a Master of Arts whose regeucy has 
ceased. (H&iENT.) 

• non rendition, t. Failure or neglect 
of rcndiLiou ; lailure or neglect to rouder what 
Is due. 

non-resomblancc, s. Want of resem- 
blance; milikencss, dissimilanty. 

non-residence. * none residence, *. 

I. Lit.: Failure or neglect to reshle where 
olllclal tiuties require one lo reside ; tlie state 
of being mm-iYsiileiit ; residence awny from 
one's property. (Ustnl specif, of a clergyman 
residing out of his parish.) 

••Till* lm««« or ln’UvflcHi cl«-nfym«*n are furlher r*- 
Btrviiiod. lu ov-« of tlielr »iH f ivlenr*. by »Ulut>*. it 
Lllx. c. »!, Ac. m« . t'Oiaoieaf., bk. 1 L, ch. 

• 2. Fig- : A digression. 

M without auv uon-reiltU'nn from tho teiL'— 
A'tn»u il urAe, l. 5.-». 

non resident, a. A s. 

A- As adjective : 

1. Lit . ; Not reoidlng where qHlelal duties 
require one t<> reside; residence awny from 
one's pro]>er place or home. 

“ Lloriioed iiltintlUl* art •lloweil In deinl»« O'* 
llvhw, on wiUi'li lh«y aio ii«i.*v»iili , irt, to then 
cu mu'* aldy. '—/<(<»• *«foue • Coi«>a«nf., hk. II., cb 


boil, b 6 $: p^tit, cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bengh ; go, gem; thin, fills; sin, a ? ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lAg* 

-tion = shan, -tion, -Sion - shun ; -flon, -jion = rhiLu. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shils, -blc, -die, Ac. = b^L dpE 
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* 2. Fig. : Digressing, departing, diverging. 

* He la inure nnn-reiident from hit theme."— 
Adam »: Works, L 473. 

B. As subst. : One who is non-resident; one 
who does not reside where official duties 
require him to reside, au a clergyman who 
lives away from liis cure. 

"There are uot ten clergymen in the kingdom who, 
pr«i>erly »i leaking. can be termed non-re mi lent, r." — 
fawtfl : J ryu meiu t against the Power of Bishops. 

non-resistance, s. Failure or omission 
of resistance ; passive obedience or submission 
to authority, power, or force without resist- 
ance. 

Lochiel would undoubtedly have laughed the 
doctrine of non-resistance to acorn."— Macaulay : Hi * 
hug., ch. xiil 

Non - resLlance Oath : An oath, or more 

properly, a declaration, constituting part of an 
oath, inquired by 13 Clias. II., c. I, from all 
officers of corporations. It ran thus : 

" I d' i declare ami believe that it is not lawful, npou 
any preteuoe whatever, to take arms against the king, 
and I do abhor that traitorous position of taking 
anus by his authority against his person or agaiust 
those that are commissioned by him.'' 

It was repealed, in 1719, by 5 Geo. I., c. 6, § 2. 

The doctrine of non-resistance was advo- 
cated in a homily in 15<i9, and embodied in 
the caucus of convocation in 1G06. 

* non resistant, a. & s. 

A. Asculj. : Passively obedient to author- 
ity, power, or force ; offering no resistance to 
authority, power, or force. 

“Teach |Musive obedieuce, aud non-resistant prin- 
ciples. " — .4 rbuthnot. 

B. substantive : 

1. One who holds that no resistance should 
ever be made to constituted authority even 
when unjustly exercised. 

2. One who holds that force should never 
be used to resist violence. 

non resisting, a. Otfering no resist- 
ance, opposition, or obstruction ; as, a non- ■ 
resisting medium. 

non -return, s. Failure or neglect to 
return. 

non -ruminant, a. & s. 

A- As adj. : Not chewing the cud. 

“ .Von- ruminant hoofed — CasseWs Hat. 

Hist., lu 349. 

B. As substantive: 

Zool. (PL): The same as Non-bduinantia 
( q.v.). 

non rumlnantia, $. pi. 

Zool. : (See extract). 

"The Hon- Ruminant ia. or Artiodactyls, which do 
not chew the cud . . . are divisible into three families : 
Suulae (Hogs), HlppopoUinidas ( Hippopotamuses), and 
AnoplotlieruL®. '— Cassells Hat. Put., 1l 3o6. 

* non sane, a. Not sane ; not souud : 
as, a person of non-sane iniod. 

* non science, s. Nonsense. 

" The doctor tAlked mere science or nonacienco 
About humours, complexious, aud aulmal spirits."— 
Etnjsley : Westward Pot ch. XXL 

t nan-sensitive, a. <fc s. 

A, Aa adjective : 

1. Not sensitive ; not easily impressed by 
external objects. 

2. Wanting in sense or perception. 

“ No precepts cau so gain upon nature as to make 
her nanseiuutive."— FefVtam • Re sol ret, pt L., res. xiv. 

B, As subst. : One who is wanting in sense 
or perception. 

non-sequitur, a [Lat. = it does uot 
follow. ] 

Logic: An inference which does not follow 
from the premises. 

non sexual, a. Devoid of sex ; sexless ; 
neuter. 

Non-sexual reproduction : 

Physiol. : [Monooonv, Parthenogenesis]. 

non society, a. Not connected with 
any society ; spec., applied to a workman who 
does not belong to a trade-society or trades- 
union. 

* non solution, s. Failure of solution or 
explai ution. 

" Athena* us instances renigm.itlcal propositions, and 
the forfeitures aud rewards upon their solution and 
nonaolutioH."— B roome. 

* non solvency, s. Failure or inability 
to pay debts ; insolvency. (Swift : Prop, for 
paying the National Debt.) 


* non-solvent, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Unable to pay debts ; insol- 
vent, bankrupt. 

B» As subst. : One who Is unable to pay hia 
debts ; an insolvent. 

non striated, a. Not striated. 

Non-slriatcd fibre : 

Antd. : Muscular fibre not having any fine 
parallel stripes or bands running obliquely 
across it. It is found only in the involuntary 
muscles, and not universal even among them. 

non-submission, s. Want or failure of 
submission. 

non-submissive, a. Failing, neglect- 
ing, or refusing to submit. 

non-summons, s. 

Law: Failure to serve a summons within 
the assigned time. There was a wager of law 
of non-summons. 

* non-surety, s. Want of surety or 
safety; insecurity. 

* non-tenuit, phr. [Lat. =he did not hold.] 

Law: A plea in bar to replevin, to avowry 

fur arrears of reut, that the plaintiff did not 
hold in manner and form as the avowry 
alleged. (H7utrfon.) 

* non tenure, s. 

Law: A plea in bar to a real action by 
saying that he (the defendant) held not the 
land in the plaintiff s count, or declaration, or 
at least some part thereof. (Wharton.) 

non-term, s. 

Law: A vacation between two terms ot a 
court. 

* non-uniformitarian, non-uni- 
f or mist, s. 

Geol. : One who does not assent to the 
uniforinitarian views of Hutton and Lyell and 
their school of thought ; one who does not 
assent to the view t hat the present state of 
the earth was brought about by the operation 
of existing causes continued through vast 
intervals of time. 

non-usance, s. Failure or neglect to uae. 
non-user, s. . 

Law: 

1. Neglect or omission to use an easemeat 
or other right. 

2. Neglect or failure to perform official 
duties or services. 

* non' ago (age as lg) (1), s. (Low Lat. 

nonagium, from Lat. nouns = ninth ; novem = 
nine.] A ninth part of movables, formerly 
paid to the clergy on the death of persons in 
their parish, and claimed ou pretence of being 
applied to pious uses. 

non -age (age as ig) (2), s. [Lat. non — 

not, aud Lug -age.] 

1. The time of life before a person attains 
the age when, according to the laws of his 
country, he is considered competent to manage 
his own affairs ; minority. 

" Kmc Henrie died during the nonage ol this 
AleXAUiler."— Holinshed: Insert pi. of Britain, ch. Xi.iL 

* 2. A period of immaturity generally. 

"That folded in its teuder nonage lies. 

A beauteous bud, nor yet adimU the skies.* 

Hughes : Claudianus. 

* non -aged (aged as lgd), a. [Eng. non- 
age) (2); -ed.] Being still in uonage ; not 
having attained maturity. 

"Tell the world the Muse's love appe&res 
In nonaged youth, as iu the leugth of years.* 
Browne: Britannia's Pastorals, bk 1. 5 k 

non-a-gen-ar'-i-an, s. [Lat. nonagerutrius 
= containing or consisting of ninety; nono- 
geni — ninety each ; distrib. from nonag >nta =. 
ninety ; norm = nine.] A person between 
the age of ninety and a hundred years. 

non-a-ges'-l-mal, a. k s. [La^. nonagesi- 
mus, from nonag inta = ninety.} 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or belonging to the 
number ninety ; pertaining t<» a nonagesimal. 
(Used specially of the arc measurements, iu 
which 90 a stand for a right angle.) 

B, As su bsta nt i ve : 

Astron. : The nonagesimal degree of the 
ecliptic; the point of the ecliptic which at 
the moment is highest above the horizon. 
Every point in the ecliptic is iu succession 
the nonagesimal. 


non' a gon, s. [Lat. nonuse ninth ; Gr. 
yun'ca (gonia) = an angle.] A figure having 
nine sides and nine aogles. 

non ane, s. [Lat. nortitj = nine ; -ane .) 

Chem. : C 9 H 20 . A name given to the hydro- 
carbons of the paraffin series, containing nine 
atoms of carbon. Three isomeric uonanes 
are at present known, viz., normal nonane 
which exists in petroleum, and is also obtained 
by the action of heat on solid paraffin, boils at 
147*-148* ; isobutyl - isoamyl, prepared from 
the iodides of the respective alcohol radicals, 
boils at 132 v ; and propylene diisopropyl, ob- 
tained by the action of sodium amalgam on 
isopropylic iodide, boils at 130*. 

non a-tel'-li-a, non-a tcl l-a, s. [Latin- 
ized from the Guiana name of one*species.] 

Dot. : A genus of Cinchonace*. family Gnet- 
tardidie. The species are American. Nona- 
tdia officinalis is the Asthma bush of Guiana, 
which is said to be useful in asthma. 

non 9 e, * nones, * nonnes, s. [Properly for 

the once. The older spelling is for then anes, 
for then ones, the initial u really belonging 
to the dative case of the article (A.S. dkam, 
dhan), and ones or anes — once. (See remarks 
under N).] Occasion, purpose, intent. (Only 
found in the phrase for the nonce). 

nonce word, a. A word coined and 
used for an occasion. 

non pha-lan^e (or as non -pha- Ians). s . 

[Fr.] The* quality or state of being non- 
chalant ; want or absence of earnestness of 
feeling or interest ; carelessness, recklessness, 
coolness, indifference. 

non -Qha-lant (or as non’-Qha-lan), a. 

[IV., from non = not, and ciioloir = to care, 
to interest one's self, from Lat. caleo= to ba 
warm or ardeut.] Careless, reckless, cool, 
indifferent. 

non' sha-lant-l^, adv. [Eng. nonchalant; 
dy.] In* a nonchalant manner; coolly, with 
careless indifference. 

* non-com pailnd -er, s. [Pref. non-, and 

[Eng. compounder.] 

Eng. Hist. (PL ) : Jacobites who wished to 
hring back James 1 1. without compounding or 
covenanting with him respecting the charac- 
ter of his future government. 

" The Honooinpoumiers thought it downright Whig- 
gi*ry. dowuright rebellion, to Like JwlvanU^e o( Hu 
Majesty s unfortunate situation lor the |>ni'i>ose of un- 
l>03iug ou him auy couditiuu." — Macaulay Pat. h'ng ^ 
ch xx. 

non crin form' mg, a. [rref. non-, and 
Eng. tonjorming.} Not confmuiiug ; actiog 
as a nonconformist (q.v.); dissenting from 
the established religion of a country. 

" Nothing has contributed more to make the dis- 
senting nonconforming pAvly considerable.”— .SouA .• 
Sermons, vol. v., ser 13. 

non-con form isfc, s. & a. [Prefi non-, and 

Eng. conformist.] 

A. As substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : One who refuses to join or 
agree with others. 

" A flonco nf.rmist either lu public sorrow or Joy." 
— Barrow Sermons, vol. iii., ser 9. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Eng. Hist. (PL): Those who declined to 
conform their worship to t hat by law ristab- 
lished. They were of two kinds : first, those 
who, being religious, worshipped nowhere; 
second, those who attended the services of 
some other religious denomination than the 
established church. It was more frequently 
used of the latter class. The name was first 
applied to those who declined to conform to 
the enactments of the Act of Uniformity, 
2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 1 . parsed in 1549. It 
was revived and applied to the two thou- 
sand clergymen, who had to surrender the 
livings on account of their inability to 
conform to the more celebrated Act of Uni- 
formity, 14 Charles II., c. 4, first enforced 
on Aug. 24, Etymologically viewed, a 

Dissenter and a Nonconformist somewhat 
differ. The former word denotes that he 
teels differently from Churchmen, that hia 
sympathies go in a different direction ; the 
latter word r fers, not to his feelings, but to 
his action with respect to public worship. 
The laws formerly existing required him to 
conform to that of the Established Church by 
attending the services and partaking of the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, tuiite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6 ; ey — a; qn — kw. 
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Communion. The two words, Dissenter ami 
Nonconformist, as generally referring to the 
same imlivldu.il, became interchangeable. 
(For the history of Nonconformist, see there- 
fore Dissenter.) 

2. Entom. : Xylinn Zinckenii , oue of the 
Noctuas, rare lu Britaiu. 

B. As t vij . : Refusing to conform to the 
established religion of a cmmtiy; Monging 
or pertaining to the nonconformists ; dissent- 
ing. 

n&n eon form l-ty, s. [Pref. non-, and 
Eng. conformity.] 

* 1. Refusal or neglect of conformity or 
compliance. 

'* Tho will of our Sinker, whether (Uncovered hy 
reaaon or revelation. urtin the highest authority 
with it: a conformity or um»con/<jrmiti/ to It, de- 
t^minea their acliuu* to lie morally good or evil."— 

I "ifd Logie. 

2. Sjtccif. : Refusal to unite with the Es- 
tablished Church of a country in its inode of 
worship and rites; the principles of noncon- 
formists. 

M He (Sled man} . . . two years after. waa ejected for 
fWHC»H/»rmi/y.*— H'eod ' .OAfnii Oxo*u, 1L 

n5n* do script, a. & s. [Lit. non =not,and 
dcscriptus, pa. par. of dcscribo — to describe 
(q-v ).] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Not before described ; novel, new. 

2. Not easily described ; abnormal, odd, 
Indescribable. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Something not before described or classed ; 
something abnormal. 

2. A person or tiling not easily described 
or classed ; something belonging to no distinct 
hind or class. 

none, *nanc, ‘non, * noon, a. & pron. or 
*. IA.S. rnht, from ne = not, and da = one.) 

A. As adj. : Not one, not any, no. 

'* Thy life chAtl haiw In doubt, and thou . . . idmlt 
have none fwaurance of thy life."— Deut. xxvlli. 64. 

T] None is not uow used altributively. 

B. As pronoun, or substantive : 

1. No one, not one, not any one (Said of 
persons or tilings.) 

“A’diw *o pour to do him reverence." 

Hhakcsp. : Julia* Coe tar. III. 2. 

2. Not any, not a part, not the least portion. 

”8lx day* shall ye gather It, hut ou the takbuth 
there ahull he none.' — Exodus xvL 26. 

3. Nothing. 

** Hard food for Mldaa, I will none of thee.” 

H/utkesp. : Merchant oj Ken ice. UL 2. 

If None the less (nr more) : Not any the less 
(or moi e) on that account ; just the aame. 

none fro protty, naney-pretty, s. 

Hot. : Saxi/raga umbrosa. (London-puipe.) 

•nono ()),*. [Noon.) 

nono (2), s. (Fr., from lat. non i« = ninth ; 
nm-em — nine.) The ninth hour of tho day 
after sunrise at the equinoxes ; about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

non -CZ 18 , s. [Lat. uoitTts = nintli ; -ene.J 
Chem. : Cyllj^. Nonylem*, Pelargoncne. A 
name given to the hydrocarbons of tho olefine 
Hvrira, containing nine atoms of carbon. It is 
o.i** of the products of the dry distillation of 
hydroleic or inetoleic acid, is insolnldo in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, boils at 
120’, and burns with a bright white llame. 

non cn’-tf-tif, *. [Prcf. non-, and Eng. 
entity (q.v.). J 

• 1. Nun-existence ; lhc negation of being. 

" Nothing can bring IU no *e1f out of nonentity luto 
•oiiielhlng —llcntley Hoyle Lecture*. 

2. A thing which does not exist.. 

*' There «u no #tich thing a* rendering evil f.*r evil, 
wh«"i» evil wa, truly a nonenU'y, and nowhere to bo 
found.' — South : Sermon*. 

*3. Nothingness, Insignificance. 

4. A person or thing of no Importance or 
consideration ; a nobody ; a mere nothing. 

•nones,*. [Nonce.) 

none^, s pi. [Fr.. from I At. nnnrr, from 
nanus (for novemis) = ninth, from norm = 
bine.) 

• 1. Homan Antig. : The fifth day, according 
to the Roman Calendar, of tho months Jan- 
uary, February, April, June, August, Sep- 


tember. November, and December, and the 
seventh of March, May, July, and October. 
The nones were so called from* their falling on 
the ninth day l>eforc the Ides, reckoning in- 
clusively, according to the Romau system of 
comjiutation. 

2. /toman Liturgy : The office for the ninth 
hour. 

nono-such, non’ such, s. [Eng. none , and 
such . J 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : One who or that which for 
excellence or otherqnality is without an equal. 

" A nonrricA of a wonuui."— Hlchardson : Sir 0. 
Grand Ison. 1. 166. 

2. Botany <£ Horticulture : 

(1) A variety of apple of a greenish-brown 
colour, ripening in September. 

(2) Medicago sativa, a a pedes of trefoil or 
lucerne, 

(3) Lychnis chatccdonica. 

nonesuch mediek, s. The English 
name of a plant called in Norfolk Black None- 
such. It is sometimes cultivated for fodder, 
like yellow clover, which it resembles, but it 
ia now falling into disrepute. 

no-n&t’, s. [Jtal. nonetto; Lat. nonus — 
ninth.] 

Music: A composition, written for nine 
voices or instruments. 

*non’-otte, *. [Etyrn. doubtful.) The tit- 
mouse. 

no nil-ll on, s. [Lat. nonus = ninth, and 
Eng. million.) Tho number produced by the 
raising of a thousand to the tenth power; a 
number consisting of a unit with thirty 
ciphers nn nexed. According to the English 
system of numeration, a unit with filly-four 
ciphers annexed. 

non i 6 ni'-na, s . [A word of no etymo- 
logy.] 

Zool. (f Palmont. ; A genu9 of Fora mini fern, 
family Polystomcllidca. itauge from Upper 
Cretaceous times till now. 

no’-nLus, $. [S«e dcf.} A name aometinipa 
applied to a vernier (q.v.), from Nontiius, the 
latin form of Nonnez, a Portuguese mathema- 
tician of Alcazar (born 1497), who is said to 
have invented it. 

Non-Jiir' trig, a. [Lat. won = not, and jrtro 
— to swear. J Not swearing allegiance; be- 
longing or pertaining to the party of Non- 
jurors (q.v.). 

Non-Jiir’-or, «. [Lat. non — not, and juro — 
to swear.) 

Church Hist . (PL): A term applied to those 
of the clergy and laity of the Establishment, 
who, holding that Janies II. was sovereign 
de jure after the throne liatl been declared 
vacant, refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William 111. and hia successors. Among 
these wero Bancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and six bishops — Turner (Ely), Lloyd 
(Norwich). Framptou (Gloucester). Like (Chi- 
chester), White (Peterborough), and Ken (Bath 
and Wells). Bancroft sanctioned the conse- 
cration of a bishop, and thus a schism arose. 
The Nonjumrs themselves divided on the 
question of Nonjurors* usages (q v.), ami each 
party consecrated bishops. Gordon, the last 
prolate of the regular body, died in 1799, and 
so the Nonjurors proper came to an end. 
Boothe, the last of the irregularly constituted 
bishops, died 111 Ireland some twenty years 
later, (Luthbury; ace also Macaulay: Hist . 
Eng., eh. iv.) 

Nonjurors’ usages, s. pi 

Church Hist. iC Hit uttl: Certain ceremonies 
adopted by lire Nonjurors in the Communion 
olllcc : viz., mixing water with the wine, prayers 
for the dead, prayer for the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the elements, the prayer of 
oblation, lrine immersion at baptism, the uso 
of rhiism at continuation, and miction of the 
sick. Hence the Nonjurors were sometimes 
called Usage rs. 

’ n6n Jiir'or l^m, *. [Eng. non juror ; 

The.pi inclplea or practices of the Nonjurors. 

* nonno, 5 . [Nu.s.J 

non’ ny, s. (Ninny.) A ninny, a simpleton. 

nonny nonny, pftr. The burden t>r a 
song, frequent f 11 Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. 


non'- par-cil, n. A *. [Fr. non = not, aad 
pared ’= equal, from Low Lat. pariculus , a 
double dim in from Lat. par — equal] 

* A, As adj . : Having no equal ; unequalled, 
peerless. 

“'The roost nonp>irelt h«uityol the world. -uiUwoi 
kno<* lodge."— U’AmorJt.* Manner* of the LngtUh. (16*4.1 

B. As juhstonftre : 

L Ort/inary //in( 7 i(o^< ; 

1. A person or thing of such excellence ia 
any quality as to have no equal or peer; a 
nonesuch. 

“The nonpareil o ( he/vtity.” 

Shakcjp. : Tuxl/lh Mght. L L 

2. A kind of apple. 

3. A kind of biscuit. 

IL Print. : A size of type larger than ruby 
and leas than emerald. The type used in tbia 
definition ia nonpareil. 

non-plus, s. [ I At. von — not, and plus = 
more.] A state of perplexity in which one ia 
unable to decide on further steps ; inability to 
say or do more ; a puzzle, a quandary. (Now 
ouly used in the phr;ise at n nonplus.) 

"The nonplus of m v rennoit will yield ti fairer op- 
portunity to my faith. — South : Sermon*, vol. I , *er. X 

non'' plus, v.t. [Nonclus, 5 .) To make at a 
nonplus ; to puzzle, to perplex, to confouud, 
to bewilder ; to stnp by einKirrnssineiit. 

" .VonpluAt and eoufouniled.** — Cudicorth ; InUtL 
System, p. 636. 

non sense, 5. [Pref. non-, ami Eng. srnse.J 

1. No sense; that which conveys no sense 
or ideas ; unmeaning or nonsensical language 
or words. 

** Thi« nonsense eot Into all tht following editions by 
• mlstakeof the*t>iye editors."— Pope: On Shakespeare. 

2. An absurdity ; an absurd idea or proposi- 
tion : as, It is nonsense to think of taking aucb 
& step. 

• 3. Things of no importance ; trifles. 

" W hut’s the world to him. 

Ti* nomeiue all." Thomson. 

nonsenso Ver8C8, 5. pi Verses formed 
by biking any words which will suit tho 
rhythm without reference to forming arfy 
connected sense or idea. 

non sen si cal, a. [Eng. nonsense); -icaL) 
Having or conveying no aenso or meaning ; 
unmeaning, senseless, absurd. 

" 80 nonsen sicat, t hut we nhftll not here trouble the 
reader with them. — Cudicorth InielL System, |x tot 

nSn sen’- 81 -cal-ly, odi>. [Eng. nonsensical; 
-ty.] In a nonsensical manner ; without sense 
or meaning ; absurdly. 

" Never was any thine more nonsensically pleaaant.* 
—Estrange: Translation qf (jueveda. 

non-sen’-sf cal ness, s. [Eng. nonsensical ; 
-ness . ] The quality or state of being nonsen- 
sical ; absurdity, nonsense. 

non sufh, s. [Nonesuch.] 

non’-sutt, s. & a. [Pref. won-, and Eng. $iitt 
(q.v ).J 

A. As substantive : 

Law: The stoppage of a suit during triaL 
This is done by the judge when, in Itis opinion, 
the phijutilf fails to make out a legal cause of 
action, or to support his pleadings by any evi- 
dence. 

" It In usual for a plaintiff, when he or hU eouneel 
l*>rcelve» that ho luw not iflveii evhlntoe »u(llcleut ta 
inalntalii hie Usne, to Im volnuttrlly wnsnitcj, or 
w ltlnlmw hluiw'lf: wlirreuptn the erkr U nrtlcnxl to 
CiiU tho philutlfl ; and If Itvllhcr ho. nor »n>Uidy for 
him, ap|xvip», ho U tiotuuifnl, the )nr<-r* are diacharved. 
the act ton Ij* at an end, and the defendant dhall reviser 
ItUcoaU. The n* nwm'of Ihb practh o I*, that u. »n»n- 
tail I* im*re eligible f«r the plftinthr. thnn a irrdlrt 
a^atnxt him ; f<<r after • moimmO, which U only a <le- 
fiult, he may commence the wtm «ult analu for th« 
aame ci»u*e of action; t*ut aft*r a verdict had, aud 
Imminent c«>n»o<|Ueiit thrreu|H>n. he i> for eier liarred 
frmn altucVIng the ileirmUnl u)-m the kmuv ground 
of coinplatiit lint In tiw the ptalutltf appears. tb» 
Jury by their foreman «lpll%er In their verdict"— 
Htaclstmie ■ Comment., hk III. . ch. IX 

B. Ascolj.: Nonsuited. 

"If either party Deylrctv In nut In lit* declaiatlon 

r tea. replU-at Ion, rejoinder, and the like within tilt 
Imre allotted by the •tandliix rntiw of tlie court, tha 
|ihlltd 111 , If the Ollikvlon W hU. I* * ihl to l»e nyo««»r. 
or mil to fallow and putano hla cuiuplalnL llia<JP 
stone : Comment., bk 111 . eh. 21. 

non suit, r.f. [Nonsuit, i.J 

Lite; To subject to a nonsuit. (Sec tbo 
noun.) 

"Formerly they [common tdedifenl were uf uae to 
atuwer to llm klny fur theMnien*emeiit of the pi i In ti rC 
In cane he wero nonsnUnL"— Htaeketvne : Comment., 
bk. III., ch. 20 . 
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non tronite— N ordmarkite 


non'-tron lte, 5. [From Nontron. Dordogne, 
France; sulk -ite (Mi«.).] 

Min. : Dana includes tliis mineral among 
th** members nf ;*ie Mnrgnrophyllite Recti' m 
of the hydrous silicates, and makes it 11 va- 
riety of Clilornpiil (q.v.). Colour, pale straw 
or canary-yellow ; feel, unctuous. 

Bon'-yl, 5 . [Lat. nouns = nine; -yl.] 

Chem. : C 9 II 19 . 'Die ninth term of the series 
of alcohol radicals Cnlijn+i. It is unknown 
In the tree stale, but necnrs together with 
nonylene, ns noml hydride, C } ,Hoo. among the 
products obtained by distilling auiylic alcohol 
with anhydrous chloride of zinc. It has the 
odour of lemons and boils at 130% 

nonyl-aleohol, s. [Nonylio alcohol.] 
nonyl chloride, s. 

Chem. : Pelargyl chloride. A 

colourless aromatic liquid obtained by the 
action of chloriue on imuyl hydride. It boils 
at lytf*. 

nonyl- hydrate, s. [Nonvlio alcohol.] 

non yl-a-mlns, s. FEng. nonyl : am(monia), 
aad suit." - ine (Cle to.). ] 

Chun.: C^H^N. A colourless aromatic 
liquid, obtained' by the action of ammonia on 
nonyl chloride. It boils at 190*, and is 
slightly suluble in water. 

non'-y lene, s. [Eng . nonyl ;-ene. [Nonene.] 

non yl' ie, a. [Eng. nonyl ; -tc.) Contained 
in or derived from nonyl (q.v.). 

nonylic-acld, s. [Pelargonioacid.] 
nonyll c -alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CgU-jnO, Nonyl alcohol. Nonyl hy- 
drate. Octy l Cilrbinol. An oily liquid prep ired 
by heating nonyl chloride wiih alcoholic 
potash. It boils at 200*. 

Boo' -die, s. [Prob. connected with noddy 
(q v.).] 

1. A simpleton, a ninny, a fool. 

" Ho whs such a noodle he did not know the value of 
what he brul bought- —Forsyth : Life of Cicero, ch. XI. 

2. A strip of rolled dough, used in soup. 

Boo' - die - dom, s. [Eng. noodle ; -dom.) 
Noodles or simpletons collectively ; theregiou 
of noodles. 

nook (1), * nok, * nokc, * neuk, s. [Irish & 
Gaul, nine.] A corner, a recess ; a narrow 
plaee formed by an angle in or between bodies ; 
a secluded retreat. 

"That wo ok where, cm paternal ground, 

A UabiUtiuii ahe but found.'' 

Wordsw/rth : White Doc of ft yt stone, rll. 

* DOOk shotten, a. Having many nooks 
oreoruers ; indented with bays, creeks, &c. 

“That nook-shntten isle of Albion." 

bhakesp . : Henry FI, ilL 6. 

* nook (2), s. [lot. nocala.] (See TO 

* T A nook of la nd : 

Law : Twelve and a half acres. 

Bool-hen-ger, s. [Native Australian (7).] 
Zool. : Tar.dpes rostratus, a little Marsupial 
animal, family Phalangistiilse. It resembles a 
long-snouted uinnse, and is found in western 
Australia. Called also the Tail. 

* no 6 log'-lc-al, a. [Eng. noolog(y); -tea/.] 
Of or pertaining lo noology. 

* Bo ol -6 gist, s. [Eng. noolog(y); -isf.] One 
who studies or is versed in noology-. 

* B 0-61-6 gy, s. [Gr. voos ( noos ) = the mind, 
and Aoy ^ (logos) — a discourse.] The science 
of intellectual facts or phenomena. 

noon, * nocn, * non, * none. * noone, 5 . 

& u. [A.S. nu.i-tbl = nnon-lide; Lat. nona 
(Aora)= the ninth (hour), from nonus = uiutli, 
novem = nine ; Dut. nocn.) 

A, As substantive : 

1. Literally: 

* 1. The ninth hour of the day, or three 
O’clock p.m., at which the church service of 
nones was celebrated ; afterwards the time nf 
this service was altered, aud the term came to 
be applied to midday. 

2. Midday ; the time when the sun is in the 
meiidian. 

" Tbou flnd'at him from the heart of noon retir'd." 

Milton . P l., v. 231. 


of anything ; the prime ; the time of greatest 
brilliancy, power, or fame. 

B. ds ad}. : Meridional ; pertaining to nooa 
or midday. 

“ H »w oft the noon, how oft the midnight bell. . . . 
Knacks xtour hearLs." young. 

T (1) Noon of night : Midnight. 

“Full before him at the noon ofnlnht.'' 

Dry den : Wife of liaihs Tale, 213. 

(2) Apparent nooa : 

Astron. ,C Horol: The moment when the 
centre of the actual suu is on the meridian. 

(3) Mean-noon. : [Mean-noon]. 

(4) Real noon : 

Adron. <£■ llorol.: The moment when the 
centre of the meau suu is oa the meridian. 

*noon, i\i. [Noon, s.] To rest nt noon or 
during the heat of the day, as travellers. 

noon-day, * noone-day, s. & a. [Eng. 
noon , and day.) 

A, As subst. : Nooa ; the middle of the day ; 
midday 

"Then thy lyfe be *3 clexre xs the noone-day 

end ipryuge furth as the luonjyute ."— Job xL 

B. As nd}. : Meridional : pertaining to the 
middle of the day or noon. 

“The ncnrching sun was mounted high. 

Xu all Its hut. re to the noonday bUj." 

Addison: Ovid. 

* noon -fall, * noone-fall, s. [Eng. noon, 
ami fall, s ] The time about noon ; noontide. 

“ After noone<aJl sllchtlv Pambirnx 
Uiui draw biui t*. the window »>•« the etrete." 

Chaucer: Troitu* d Cressida, bk it 

noon fl5^ er, s. (Eng. noon, and flower .] 
Bot. : Tragnpogon prate u sis or pratense. So 
named because the flowers close at noon. 
Called also Noontide. 

noon' lug, s. [Eng. noon; -iwf.] A repose 
or repast ut uooa ; a luucbeon. 

" If he he dls|io*ed to take x whet, x nooning, an 
eveuniy a drxi^jht. or a boitle xfter midnight, be goes 
to the UluU“— Addison : Spectator, No. T2. 

* noon-shun, s. [Nuncheon.] 

noon'-stcad, * noon -sted, s. [Eng. noon, 
amlsfead.] The position of the sun at noon- 
tide. 

“ It would tnru the noonded into niirht." 

Drayton : The Moon-Calf. 

noon -tido, s. & a. [A.S. ndn-tid, from n6n 
— noon, and tid = tide, time.] 

A. Js sH&sfanfire: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The time about noon ; mid- 
day ; the middle of Ihe day. 

" Makes the night morning xml the noontide night.*' 
Shnkc-rp. : D, chard ///.,!. 4. 

2. Bot. : [Noon-flower]. 

B, Ascidj : Pertaining to noon or midday ; 
happening at noon ; meridional. 

“ He is retired xs noontide dew." 

Wordsworth : Poet's Epitaph. 

* noontide-prick, $. The point of noon. 
(Shakesp.: 3 Henry I'l., i. 4.) 

noops, s. (Etym. doubtful. 1 A popular name 
for JCubus cluimvmorus, or cloudberry. 

* noor-y, s. [Fr. nourri, pa. par. of nourrir 
= to nourish.] A boy, a stripling, a lad. 

“In her xrms the naked noory ■trxiued.” 

Turbercille. 

noose, *nooze, s. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat 
suggests O. Fr. nous , pi. of »io» or veu ; Fr. 
nceud = a knot, from Lat. nodus. Mabn sug- 
gests Wei. nais = a band, a tie; Gael. & Ir. 
nasg = a tie, a collar.] A running knot which 
binds the closer the more it is drawn. 

“Courht iu mine own noore." 

Dranm. £ Flet.: t.'ule a »’i fe. III. L 

noose, v.t. [Noose, r ' To catch or tie in a 
noose ; to entrap, to ensnare, to catch. 

“You’re fxirly noosed, xnd mustcou'eut 
To bexr, whxt nothing cxn |«revent.'' 

M’i/A-iV. Ape, Parrot. Jt Jackdaw, 

Nooth, s. [Tlie inventor of the apparatus.] 
(See etym. and compound). 

Nooth’s apparatus, a Three glasses 
placed vertically to impregnate water with 
caibonie acid. (Ogilvic.) 

Noot ka, s. [See def.] The native name of 
an inlet in Vanc<iuver*s Island. 

Nootka-dog, s. 

Zool : A variety of Can is familiaris, for- 
merly made a separate species, Cants lauiger 
nobis (Hamilton Smith). These dogs have 


been domesticated by the natives, aad Van- 
couver (Voyage, i. 220) says of them : 

“Thediiga . . . were xl) scorn ‘xs clow* to the #klu 
xs sheep xre in Eugiund. xud so cuiti|tx< t were their 
fleeces thut Urge i<ortious could lie lilted up by a 
corner without causing «ny sep^nthoi. They were 
ComixjHed of a mixture of h coarse kind of wool, with 
Very ttue long him , capable of being spun into yum' 

no -pal, 5 . [Fr.] 

Botany : 

1. Opuntia vulgaris. 

2. The genus Nopalca (q.v.) 

no-pa-lc-a, a. [Latinized from Fr. nopal 
(q.v.).j 

Hot. : A genus of Cactacea?, akin to Opuntia, 
hut with the flowers less expanded and a 
general absence »»f spines. It contains three 
species, frmii Mexieo and the West Indies. 
Nopalca coccinelllfera is the cochineal plant. 
It is eight or ten feet high, and is a native of 
Mexico. 

no-pil-er-y, no’-pal-rjf, s. [Fr. rco jxilikre.) 
A plautatiim or nuisery of nopals for rearing 
cnehine.tl insects. There are three crops in 
the year. Nopaleries exist in the Canary 
Islands, New Grenada, and Mexico. 

nope, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A provincial 
name for the bullfinch. 

“ The redsiwrrow, the nope, the redbreast, xnd the 
wrcii.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, i, xiil. 

nops, s. [Gr. (nops) = purblind ] 

Entom. : A genus of spiders, family Tegen- 
ariidie ur Tubitehe, group Dysderides, chiefly 
from the West Indies. There is a single pair 
of e\es. The species are large and active, and 
reside in tubes and cells of silk, Iroiu which 
they rush out on passing insects. 

*nop-ster, s. [A.S. hnoppa; Dot. nappe = 
the nap or flock of cloth ; lem. sull. -sfer.] A 
woman employed to uip off the knots, fluck, 
pile, or nap of wo veu labrics iu readiness for 
the market. 

nor, conj. [A contr. of notlier , another spell- 
ing of neither (q.v.).] 

1. A word or particle used to mark the 
second or subsequent branch of a negative 
disjunctive proposition ; correlative to neither 
or some other negative. 

“I could not stre, nor hexr, nor touch." 

A/i akesp. : 1 riiui A Adonis, 44ft. 

*2. Foanerly a seeond negative was used 
with nor. 

*' I know not love, nor will nof know It." 

bhaketp. : I'oiui A Adonis, 4«9. 

\ We even find three negatives used to- 
gether. 

“ A’or never none slixll mistreu be of It." 

Shah sp. : Turtjth A i ght. IlL L 

3. Occasionally in poetry neither is omitted, 
the negation which wuuld be expressed by it 
being nmlei-stood in the nor. 

“Simois nor Xxuthus slmll be wanting there. * 

J try dm : Virgil; .Eneid vi. 13.S. 

4. Occasionally in poetry nor is used for 
neither. 

“ jVor Jlxra his sword, nor wxr's quick fire." 

SAaArS />. tkmnet 5&. 

5. Nor is used as equivalent to and not, in 
which sense it need not always correspond to 
a foregoing negative. 

“ Eye hath Dot seen, nor ear heard."—! Coriuth. IL *. 

BOr'-a-litC, s. [From Nora, Westmannland, 
Sweden, where found, and Gr. A* 60 s (lithos) 
a stone. 

Min. : A name given by Dana to a group of 
blaek aluminous iron-lime hornblendes. 

Nor'-bert-me, s. [From St. Norbert, the 
founder ol the order.] IPra-monstratensian.) 

nord - en - ski - old - itc (sk as sh), s. 

[Named after A. E. Nordenskiold ; sull. -it* 
(Min.). J 

Min. : A Tremolite (q.v.), occurring at Uns- 
cula. Lake Onega, ltnssia. Named by Kenn- 
gott, in the belief that it was a distinct species. 

Nord-haus -en (au as <ftV), $. [See def.) 
Ceog. : A fortified town of Germany ou the 
Zorge. 

Nordhausen-aeid. s. 

Chem. : Fuming sulphuric-acid. 

nord mark- ite, s. [From Nordmark, 
Sweden, where found ; suft. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Staurolite (q.v.), In 


IL Fig. : The middle or culminating point 
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which a pari of the alumina is replaced by 
scsquinxide of manganese, to tlie amount of 
above 11 percent. Colour, chocolate-brown; 
hardness, 0*5 ; sp. gr. 3*64. Mora easily 
fusible than the normal Siaurolite. 

U or' folk (t silent), s. (Eng. nor(th), ami foil:.] 

Gcof. : The name of a cmmty on the eastern 
const of England. The East Anglian kingdom 
was divided into two parts, the one inhabited 
by the North folk (now Norfolk), and the 
Other by the South folk (now Suffolk). 

Norfolk-crag, s. (Norwich-crao.) 

I Nor folk-groat, s. A farthing. 

Norfolk Island, a. 

Geol.: An island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
between New Zealand and New Caledonia. 

K JS'vrfilk Islaiul ]>ine : 

Hoi.: Eutnnsa ( Araucaria ) excel sa, a giant 
tiee two hundred feet high. [Araucaria.] 

nor' r a, s. [Sp., from Arab, na' to] A 
water- raising machine which has travelling 
pots or buckets, submerged below and dis- 
charging at their point of greatest elevation. 
The term noiia, having been applied generally 
to travelling water-raising buckets, has in- 
cluded the chain-pump, sometimes ealled the 
Spanish noiia. A new feature, however, is 
found in this, namely, a tube up which the 
pistons, no longer buckets, ascend. The true 
Spanish noria has earthen pitchers secured 
between two ropes which pass over a wheel 
above and are submerged below. [Chain- 
pump.] 

Nor -i-an, n. [Norite.] 

Geol.: The Upper Laurentian nr Labrador 
aeries of rocks. (Lyell.) (Laurentian.) But 
Dr. Selwyn, F.R.S. and Director of the Geo- 
logical and Natural History Survey of Canada, 
writing In 1SS4, says : “ As regards the so- 
called Norlnu,or Upper Lamentian formation, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that it has, 
as such, no existence in Canada, its theoretical 
birthplace.” (i>elu*yn <£ Dawson: Fhys. Geog. 
& Geol. of Canada.) 

•nor lco, a. (Nurse.) 

•nor-le, s. [Noory.] 

nor'-i-mon, ». [Japanese.] A Japanese palan- 
quin. 

nor' lto, s. [From the Skander Norga In Nor- 
way, where the rock was first discovered (?).J 

l'tlrul. : A rock consisting of jdaginclase 
and hyperslhcne, with some ortimcliise mid 
diallagc. ( Lyilt . ) Kutley places it in the Pla- 
gioclose-enslatite sub-group of his Gabbro 
group. 

•nor-l turo, s. [Nurture,*.] 

nor'- land, nor -Ian, a. A s. |A corrupt, of 

No* IhUt tut. ] 

A. /Ij udj. : Northland ; belonging to the 
north. 

M Xorfand wlml* j>lpc down the ■ca.*’ 

Irnuifton: Vriana, SI. 

B. At subst.: Tho north country; ths 
noithluiid. 

norm, s. [Norma.] 

f 1. Or»l. Lung. : A rule, a pattern, a model, 
a standard. 

“Ttmt will which l» the norm or rule for all uieu."— 

O. KU t : AWiz Holt, ch. slit. 

2. DioL tC Physiol. : A type of structure. 

nof ma, s. [Lat. = a carpenter's square, a 
rule, a ’pattern.] 

• L Ord. iMng. : A rula, a pattern, a standard , 
> norm. 

IL Technically : 

1. /tjfroa. .* The Ru]e;oneofLncalllo’aSoulh- 
ern constellations, situated between Scorpio 
and Lupus. None of Ha stars are above the 
(llih magnitude. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) A square used by carpenters, masons, 
and ulliciM to lay olf ami test their w*»rk. 

(2) A pattern, & templet, gauge, or model. 

nor' ran.!, a. A j. [Lat. nonwdfj = mmlo 
according lo a square or rule ; norma = a car- 
ucntcr'a square or rule; Fr. A Sp. norwoi; 
ltai. nurrnatc. ] 

A. At tuljcclU'C .* 

L OriL Lang. ; According to a nilo, prin- 
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ciple, or standard ; conforming to a certain 
standard, type, or established law ; regular, 
not abnormal 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : Not in any way departing from the 
ordinary structure peculiar to the family or 
genus, Ac. of a plant. 

2. Geom. : Perpendicular; a term applied 
to a perpendicular line drawn to the tangent 
line of a cm vc, or the tangent plane of a sur- 
face at the point of contact. 

“’The rwultiutt of cent ritual lure* Mid enwity 
in»*t he v-nn </ t) the xuruce.**— Kcvrett : C. O. &. 
Hyttem of t**i i <4 J> hi. 

3. Zool., dc.: Conforming tn the ordinary 
standard according to rule ; ordinary, natural 

B. As substantive : 

Geom. : A normal to a plane curve, is a 
straight line in the plana of tha curve, per- 
pendicular to the tangent at the point of con- 
tact The name normal is also given to that 
portion of the normal lying between the point 
of contact and the point in which Ilia normal 
cuts the axis. '1 lie term normal is somciimes 
used to denote the distanca from tha point of 
contact to the centre of the osculatory circle, 
at the point of contact. 

The normal to a curve of double curva- 
ture, is a straight line lying in the osculatory 
plane, nud pei pendieular to the tangent at the 
point of contact. A normal plane to a curve 
is a plane through the normal line, perpendi- 
cular to the tangent at the point ol contact. 
A normal line to a surface is a straight line 
perpendicular to the tangent plane at the 
point of contact. The length of the normal 
is the distance from the point of contact to 
the cenlre of the osculatory sphere at the 
point. A noimal plane to a suif.ice is any 
plane passed through a normal line to tbs 
surface. 

normal groups, s. pi 

Geol.: Groups of certain rocks taken as a 
rule or standard. (Lyell.) 

normal school, s. [Fr. icole normale.] 
A training college ; a school or college in 
which teachers are trained lor their profession. 

*nor'-mal-9y, s. [Eng. normal : -cy.\ 

Geom. : The quality, state, or fact of being 
normal. 

" The co-ordinates of the point of contact *nd nor* 
nut l ci/-' —i/uvict ± i'eck : Math, Diet. 

nor-m&l -I-ty, s. [Eng. normal; - ity .] Tha 
quality or state of being normal ; normalcy. 

" In ft condition of positive normality or rightful- 
UCJU ." — Tut : II orkt (Cu. U. ]&3. 

* nor mal l-za'-tion, s. (Eng. normal\z{c) ; 
-afton.J ’ Tlie act o[ uoimaliziug ; reduction 
to u siandaid or type. 

nor'-mal Izo, v.l. [Eng. normal ; -ire.) To 
make normal ; to reduce to a standard or type. 

nor'-mal-ly, adv. [Eng. normal ; dy.\ In a 
normal manner ; according to a rule, standard, 
or type. 

nor'-maji, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Kant. : A bar or pin lo n hole of a windlass 
or capstan, or mi the cross-piece of the bitts, 
whereon to fasleii or veer a rops or cubic. 

Nor'-man, n. A s. [0. Fr. Kormand = a Nor- 
man, Irom Dan. Kormand ; led. KorJJimatfhr 
(— Kordhmtntnr), pi. Nonlhnuna = a North- 
man, a Norwegian.] 

A. AsndJ.: Of or pertaining to Normandy 
or the Normans. 

B. As suhit. : A Northman ; originally ap- 
plied to n Scandinavian, but now to a uallve 
or Inhabitant of Norimimly. 

Norman architecture, t. 

Architecture : 

I. In France: The Normans brought tho 
Romanesque, style fo n high state of perfection 
In this emmtry. Whilst the simplicity of the 
entile structure nml the gem-nil ellect bear 
witness to the iimunn origin of the style, yet 
there is displayed a rich treatment of details. 
Both piers and arrlms arc moulded, nml tho 
ornamentation, especially that which sen’ea 
an n iich setting to the niches, consists of the 
most simple line imttenis*, os. lor Instance, 
the meander, or tlie ragz <g, or of bands or 
fillets occun lug In regular succession ; fre- 
quently, also, it Is composed of v.nious en- 
richments resembling Iho squares of a chess- 
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board, lozenges, or nail-heads. Norman 
workmanship was, at first, remarkable only 
for its solidity. The walls were of great 
thickness, anil often built of rubble, faced 
with small squared stones— a maimer of build- 
ing winch bud been copied from the works 
which the Romans had left behind them io 
F nu ice. 

2. In England : English Romanesque (more 
commonly called Noimnn) architecture is t/> 
b** considered as a branch and otfshoot of that 
of Normandy ; for, while many peculiarities 
of detail crop up, the main features of the 
original style are distinctly observed. Tlie 
earliest work of the Normans wlmh exists in 
this country 
was conducted 
by Gumlulph, 
who, after re- 
building his 
cathedral at 
Rochester, was 
employed by 
William to su- 
perintend the 
Construction of 
the White Tow- 
er, in the Tower 
of London, 
which contains 
within its walla 
perhaps the 
only ecclesias- 
tical renmaiitof 
the Conqueror’s NORMAN MOL'LOINO. 
time at present 

in existence. Simplicity of design and detail 
is not met with in the same degree as in Nor- 
mandy itself. Very richly moulded features are 
introduced into heavy masses of building, ami 
more ornamentation is employed, which is 
introduced in en arbitrary manner. The plan 
of the churches was the same as in Norm, only. 
All were built with the semicircular elinncd, 
but Die arches of the nave usually rested oa 
heavy cylindrical piers, hardly ever to 1* 
found in French churches, except in crypts. 
The windows and the doors were the same aa 
in Normandy, and the Norman mouldings 
were introduced with little alteration. The 
walls were remarkably thick, and without 
prominent hut Desses. Specimens of the time 
of Ruins are to be seen in the west cud and 
nave of Rochester cathedral ; the choir, side 
aisles, ami middle transept nt Durham ; in 
the walls of the lower part of the western 
facade of Lincoln ; the tower nml transept 



WINCHESTER CATI1 t. URAL. 
f.Yorwirtn Transept umi Tower. I 

of St. Albnn’s; nml the oldest rcinninlng 
parts of Winchester. A strongly - marked 
mode of enrichment, resembling scales or 
diamonds in its design, was generally em- 
ployed on the surface of the walls ; the arches 
wcie ovnnmeiitHl for tho most |>artwith tho 
Usual zigzag. The character of the exterior of 
buildings in the Noiimm nt)lv may is' do- 
scribed ns heavy nml massive. The windows 
were generally small. Blind, narrow arcades 
often occur In the funnies ami towers, Some- 
times interlacing, ami sometimes m*t s*\ in 
several ranges, mie nl-ovc the other. 1 bo Nor- 
man style is of frequent occurrence In tm- e-ise 
of the castles of the feudal buds *>f the ojHich. 
The nucleus of these buildings, which were In 
reality fortresses, consisted of u high and 
massive tower, which served at the same tlmo 
for Ihc residence ol the lord nml for purposes 
of defence. This tower was onl> accessible 
by a Hight of step* leading along the wall to 
an upper storey of tho building, ami was only 
lighted by very sma.l windows. In Iho Inst 



tooll, ; p6ut, J6\bl ; cat, 5CII, chorus, 9hla, bench; fio, gem; thin, this; sin, 0.9; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist Ing. 
-clan, -tian = shim, -tlon, -filon = shun ; -(Ion, -jlon — zhtin. -clous, tlous, slous = shus. -blOj -Olo, Ac. =3 bcL doL 
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N orman- northern 


qnarter of the twelfth century the transition 
from the Norman to the Pointed style began. 
The earliest examples of this transition are 
the round part of the Temple Church, London, 
consecrated in 1185; the choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral, rebuilt after the tire, in 1175 ; and 
the great tower at the west end of Ely Cathe- 
dral, built by Bishop Ridel, who died in 1IS9. 
{Rosengurten, A c.) 

Norman Freneh, s. The language 
spoken by the Normans at the time of the 
Conquest. It continued to be the legal lan* 
gu igeof England till the reign of Edward III., 
and is still employed on certain state occa- 
sions. It exercised a considerable influence 
on the Anglo-Saxon. [English-lanouage.] 

Nor -man ize, v.t. [Eng. Norman ; -tie.) To 
make Norruan, or like Norman. 

Nor'-na, Norn, s. [See def.] 

Scand. Myth. : One of the Fates, Past, Pre- 
aent, and Future. The principal Norns were 
three iu number, named respectively Urd, 
Verdandi, and Skuld, and were represented as 
young women. Besides these three, each in- 
dividual horn had a norn who determined his 
fate. 

n5r-roi^, s. [Eng. north, and O. Fr. roy = 
king.] 

Her. : The third English King-at-Arms, 
having jurisdiction north of the Trent. 

Norse, a. A s. [A shortened form of Norsk 
(= northisk; Eng. north ish ), tlieNorw. A Dan. 
form of Icel. Norskr = Norse.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to ancient 
Scandinavia or its inhabitants ; Norwegian. 

B. As. suhst. : The language of Norway. 
The Old Norse was the language of ancient 
Scandinavia, ami is represented by the old 
and modern Icelandic. 

Norse -man, s. [Eng. Norse, and vuen. ] A na- 
tive of ancient Scandinavia ; a Northman. 

nor'-te, s. [Sp. = the north or north wind.] 
The same as Norther (q.v.). 

* nor-tel-ric, s. [O. Fr.] Nurture, educa- 
tion. 


north, *northe, s., a., A adv. [A.S. nordh; 
cogn. with but. 7ioord; led. nonthr ; Dan. <fe 
Sw. nord ; Ger. non/; Fr. nord; Sp., Port., A 
ltal. norte.) 

A. As substantive: 


1. One of the four cardinal points of the 
compass. The north is the direction of the 
true meridian from the equator to the north 
pole. Magnetic north is the direction of the 
magnetic meridian towards the north magnetic 
pole. 

2. A country, region, or district, or a part 
of a country or region situated nearer to the 
north than another ; a couutry or district 
lying opposite to the south. 


" More uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north. ' 

.Shakesp. : 1 Henry' VI., i. 1. 

*3. The north-wind. 


** The tyrnnnuus breAtliiiig of the north 
Shakes *11 our buds from Mowinp." 

Shakrtp. : Cytnheline, i. 8. 


B. As adj. : Pertaining to or situated in the 
north ; northern. 


“ This shall be your north l>order. "—Humbert Xxiv, 7. 

C. As adv. : Towards the noith ; in a 
northerly direction : as, To go, or sail, due 
north. 


U" (1) North following : 

Astron. : In or toward* the quadrant of the 
heavens between the north and east points. 
Used of one of a pair of stars, Ac. 

(2) North preceding : 

Astron. : In or towards the quadrant be- 
tween the north and the west points. Used 
similarly to No. 1. 

% (3) North polar distance : 

Astron. : The distance of a heavenly body 
from the north celestial pole. 

north-east, s. A o. 

A. vis svhsf. : The point of the compass 
between the north and the east, equally dis- 
tant from lmth. 

B. As mlj. ; Pertaining to the north-east, 
proceeding from the north-east ; north-east- 
erly ; north-eastern : as, a north-east wind. 

H North-east Passage: A passage for naviga- 


tion along the northern coasts of Europe ami 
Asia to the Pacitic Ocean. After vain attempts 
had been made to pass from the Atlantic to 
to the Pacific by this route for more than 
three centuries, the passage was successfully 
effected by the Swedish explorer, Nordeu- 
skiold, in is7S-79. 

north-easter, s. 

1. Ord. hang. : A wind blowing from the 
north-east ; a north-easterly gale. 

2. Numis. : A name given to the silver 
shillings and sixpences coined in New Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., from the letters 
N. E. (New England) stamped on one side. 

north-easterly, a. Towards the north- 
east ; proceeding from the north-east : as, a 
north-easterly wind, a north-easterly course. 

north eastern, n. Pertaining to, or 
situated in or towards the north-east; north- 
easterly. 

north-eastward, adv. Towards the 

north-east. 

north polar, a. Pertaining to the north 
pole, or the regions near the north pole. 

north-polo, s. 

1. Astron.: The point in the northern sky 
around which the heavens seem to revolve. 

2. Geog. : The northern extremity of the 
earth's axis, around which the planet revolves. 
Its latitude is 90‘, i.e., it is 90* (a quadrant) 
distant from the equator. 

north-star, s. 

Astron. : The pole star, the polar atar, the 
north polar star, Polaris. [Pole-stab. J 

north west, s. A a. 

A. As subst. : The point of the compass be- 
tween the north and the west, equally distant 
from both. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or situated in tha north- 
west ; north-westerly. 

2. Proceeding from the north-west ; as, a 
north-west wind. 

H North-west Passage : A passage for navi- 
gation from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacitic, 
by the northern coasts of the Americao con- 
tinent. It was lirst successfully traversed by 
Sir U. McClure in 1850-1. 

north wester, nor*- wester, s. A wind 
or gale blowing from the north-west. 

north-westerly, a. 

1. Towards the north-west: as, a north- 
westerly course. 

2. Proceeding from the north-west ; as, a 
north-westerly wind. 

north-western, a. 

1. Pertaining to the north-west; situated 
in or towards the north-west : as, a north- 
western county. 

2. Proceeding from the north-west: as, a 
north-western wind. 

north-westward, culv. Towards the 
north-west. 

north- wind, s. A wind which blows 
from the north. 

north, v.i. [North, s.] 

Nniit. : To move or veer towards the north : 
as. The wind nort/is. 

North Carolinian, a. A e. 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to North 
Carolina, one of the South Atlautic States. 

B> As subst.: A nativ** or resident of North 
Caroliua. 

nor'-ther, s. [Eng. north; -er.] A name 
given to certain violent gales from the north, 
prevalent in the Gulf of Mexico from Septem- 
ber to March. Called also Norte (q.v.). 

nor'-ther-li-ness, s. [Eng. northerly ; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being northerly. 

nor'-ther-ly, a. A adv. [A contracted form 
for norther nly (q. v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or situated in or towards 
Die north ; northernly. 

“ Among those northerly nations."— Drayton : Poly- 
Olbioni lUuitrnlion*. (Note * ) 

2. Proceeding from the north. 


3. In a direction towarda the north : as, a 
northerly course. 

B. As adv. : In a northerly direction ; to 
wards the north. 

nor'-thern, a. A a. [A.S. nordhem; cogn. 
with* O. H. Ger. norda rani = north-running, 
i.e. t coming from the north.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or aituated In the north; 
nearer to the north than some other point of 
reckoning or observation. 

2. Living in the north. 

"The northeren men held him no legate.” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 33. 

3. In a direction towards the north, or a 
point near it ; northerly ; as, a northern course. 

4. Proceeding from the north; northerly; 
as, a northern wind. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
northern countries, or of the northern parts 
of a country ; a northeruer ; opposed to 
southerner. 

northern-arches, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, Hadena assimilis. 

northern-cirratule, s. 

Zool. : Cirratulus borealis, an annelid com- 
mon on the coasts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. It varies from three to six. or more 
inches in length. 'I he body is rather less than 
3 goose-quill in calibre, and of a brown or 
yellowish colour. 

Northern erown, s. 

Astron. : Corona Borealis , a amall, bright 
constellation near Hercules. 

northern diver, s. 

Omith : Colymbus glacialit. 

northern drab, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, Terniocampaopinui. 

northern-drift, s. 

Geology : 

* 1. The same as Drift, all of that inrmation 
then known being found in high latitudes in 
the northern hemisphere. 

2. Now: That portion of the drift which Is 
found in the northern hemisphere, as dis- 
tinguished from o similar formation in high 
southern latitudes. [Drift, Drift-period.] 

northern fur seal, s. 

Zool. : Otaria (or Callorh in us) ursiniis , from 
the North Pacitic, and especially from tho 
Prybilotf Islands. An adult male is from six 
to seven, and a female about four feet long. 
The colour of the former varies from reddish- 
gray to black ; the latter is considerably 
lighter in hue. The male does not attain its 
full size till the sixth year. The females bear 
their tirst young when three years of age, and 
never but one at a birth. It is estimated that 
100,000 young males are annually killed to 
provide the seal-skins of commerce, but no 
females are designedly alaughtered. 

northern hare, s. [Mountain hare.) 

northern-hemisphere, s. That hall 
of the earth lying north of the equator. 

nerthern-leopard, s. 

Zool : A popular name for a variety of the 
leopard {Felis panlus) found in Japan. It 
resembles the Cheetah (q.v.), but the legs are 
short in comparison with its size. 

northern-lights, s. pi. [Aurora-borb- 

ALIS.) 

northern poeket-gopher, s. 

Zool. : Thomomys talpoiiles, a mouse-like 
rodent of the family Geomyidie (q.v.). It 
ranges over nearly the whole of North 
America. 

northern-rustic, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, Agrotis lucernes 

northern sea-eow, s. 

Zool. : The extinct genus Rhytina (q.v.). 

northern signs, s. pi 

Astron. : Those signs of the zodiac which 
are on the north side of the equator. 1 hey 
are Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo. 

northern spinach-moth, s. 

Entom. : Cidaria populata, a British geome- 
ter-moth. 


Gte, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, dire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = 


northerner— nose 
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northern-swift, *. 

Entom. : llepuitus Vtlltda, a moth occurring 
in the north of Uritain. 

northern-waggoner, s. 

Astn> n . ; Oue of the popular names for 
Ursa M^jor. 

northern-wasp, i. 

Entom. : Vespa borealis* Called also V . 
arborea. 

northorn winter moth, s. - 

Entom. ; An English geometer-moth, Chima- 
tobui boreata. 

nor thern cr, s. [Eng. northern; -er.) A 
native or inhabitant of the northern j«orts or 
any country : ns, the northerners and south- 
erners of the United States. 

• nor' them ly, arfv. [Eng. northern; -ly.) 
Towuils the north ; In a northern direction ; 
northerly. 

“Tbeftiime cannot *i*c more *onthemely from ««, 
nor c inti iuor« northeruty towjwd iw. '— I/<*Jteuriit: 
Apologies. b/t. ti.. cb. iv„ J 4. 

nor'-t hern most, rt. [Eng. northern ; -most.] 
Situated at a j*oint furthest north. 

aorth-Irig, s. [Eng. north; -lug.) 

1. Astron.: The distance of a planet from 
the equator northw/u*l ; north declination. 

2. Navlg. : The difference of latitude north- 
ward from the last point of reckoning ; op- 
posed to southing. 

3. Sure. : The distance beween two east 
and west lines, oue through each extremity uf 
the course. 

north' maji (pf. north men), a. [Eng. 
north nnd* moit; led. nonlhviadhr (= nordh - 
manor), pi. nnrdhmenn = a north man, a Nor- 
wegian.] A name given to the inhabitants of 
the northern countries of Europe, and especi- 
ally to those of ancient Scandinavia. [Nor- 
man.] 

•north' moat, a. [Eng. north ; -most.) Situ- 
ated nearest to the north ; northernmost 

north noss, a. [Eng. north; -ness.) Tha 
tendency in the end of the magnetic needle to 
point to the north. 

Nor thum -brl an, a. & a. [Eng. north ; 
Humber, sutf. -ian.J 

A- As atlj.: Of or pertaining to North- 
umlierland or its inhabitants. 

B. /ta subst. : A native or Inhabitant of 
Northumberland. 

north ’-woo'd, a., adv. t A*. [Eng. north ; 
-ward.] 

A. Asa/lj.: Situated or being towards the 
north ; lying nearer to the north than the cast 
and west joints. 

B, As adv. ; In a northerly direction ; 
towards the north. 

" From iUniftth northward to th« <l«ert Miith," 
union: r. t... III. m. 

• C. As mihst . : The northern part, the north- 
ern end, the north. 

north’ ward -1^, a. A adv. [Eog. northward; 
ly-] 

A, Asad j. : Having a northern direction. 

B, As ntlv. : In a northward direction; 
towards the north. 

north’-wiu'd^, adv . [Eng. north; -wards.] 

[North wauo, Jj.] 

Nor -way, s. [Icel. Norvcgr.) 

Grog . ; A kingdom in the north of Europe, 
now united with Sweden. 

Norway- deal, s. Deal ent from the 
trunk or the Norway aprueo (q.vA Called 
also white deal. 7 

Norway-flr, a. [Norway-spruce.] 
Norway Jcr falcon, s. 

Ornitfu : Ilieroftilco gyrfalco, one of the Fnl- 
coniuo*. It is peculiar to Euroi>o nnd North- 
ern Asia. 

Norway lobster, a. [N minor**]. 
Norway maple, s. 

Hot. : Acer Vlatanoidrs. The leave* are 
heart-shaped, live- lot >od, glossy, deep green. 
It grows in llic noil hern nud midland pints of 
couiineiitat Europe. Thu wood is valued for 


turning, and coarse sugar has been prepared 
from tlie sap. 

Norway-sprnce, Norway-flr, «. 

Bot. : Abies excelsa. [Spruce.] 

Nor-we'-gf an, a. & s . [Norway.] 

A, As ndj . ; or or pertaining to Norway or 
its inhabitants. 

B, As substantive : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Norway. 

2. The language spoken by the Norwegians. 

Norwegian scabies, *. An abnormally 
aevere form of scabies (itch), occurring in 
Norway and some other parts of Europe. 

Norwegian -Stove, s. An apparatus 
which may be used either to retain heat de- 
rived from other sources or serve as a refri- 
gerator. It consists of a square wooden box 
lined with a sort, non-conducing s-nbstamc ; 
cows' hair is the substaoee actually employed. 
The lid is simi- 
larly lined. Tlie 
interior is ar- 
ranged for ono or 
more saucepans, 
which, when in- 
serted in the 
stove, sre com- 
pletely surround- 
ed by tlie m.itc- 
rial The meat 
or other sub- 
stance in the 
saucepan being Norwegian stove. 
brought to the 

boiling-point in tha ordinary manner, the pan 
is inserted in plac<* in tlie* stove, where, the 
radiation of heat being prevented by the lin- 
ing, tlie contents remain at a boiling best 
a sufficient time to insure their being 
thoroughly cooked. When used as a lefri- 
gerator, the lining prevents the access of 
warm air to the cooler object within. No 
heat Is ever applied to the apparatus, which 
is designed merely to maintain the tempera- 
ture or an object already liented. It is only 
adapted for articles cooked by water or steam. 

Norwoglan-wasp, s. 

Entom. : Vespa. norvegica . 

• Nor'-wey-^n, a. [Eng. Norway; -an.) 
Norwegian. 

“In tb« Btoat Aern>r#ttn mult'." 

Shake*}). ; .Uacbeth, i. X 

Nor'-wlcb (wlch as 1&), s. [A. 3. north-wic = 
northern station or town.] 

Oeog. : The county-town of Norfolk. 

Norwioh-crag, a. 

Geot . ; The Eluvlo-marina or Mammaliferous 
Crag* [Crag.] 

nose, *nase, s. [A. S. n6su; cogn. with Dut. 
thus; led. nos ; Dan. tue.-* ; 8w. n&sa; Gcr. 
nose; Russ, mi s’; Lith. nosis; l^at. tuwua; 
Sansc. nrisd; Er. nez. ; ltal. na«.] 

I, Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : In tlie same wetise as II. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything resembling, or supposed to re- 
semble, a nose in shape ; as a pointed or taper- 
ing projection ; Die nozzle of a bellows, pipe, 
tuyere, Ac. ; the Imak or rostrum of a still. 

M Th© iwjwnv nrtarU la the note y( the bellow^*’— 
Holder : tCtemrnt* of SpricK 

(2) The power of smelling. 

(3) Scent, aagnclty. 

“ We lire nut offended with * do« for a better no** 
than hi* inaater. *— Cottier : On Eitry. 

•(4) An informer. (Thieve? slang.) 

" A reunhvr tnuiiii. *1 hi not like to turn hom."’ 
Durham l nyoldtby Legend ; The Drummer. 

II, Technically : 

1. Anat. : Tiio organ or smell, consisting of 
two parts, onn external, the now, l lie other 
Internal, tlie nasal fussie. The nose Is a tri- 
angular pyramid projecting from tin* centre or 
the face, above the upper lip, divided luter- 
nally by the scutum or eoliinma into two, form- 
ing the nostrils. The sense of smell is pro- 
duced by the action nf tin* olfactory neivo on 
the meatuses oT tin* nasal fossa*. 

2. Tathol , .* There may lw* hfeinniThngo from 
tiio nose, jxilvpns of the. nosr*, nbscesH nu«l 

•crforatlon of the septum, intbiinnmtion of 
he Hchnchlerinn meinbrane, Ac. 

3. lathe: The end or a mandrel on which 
the cllUek Is secured. 


*T (1) A nose of wax : Oue who I* pliable or 
yielding, and easily persuaded to any purpose*, 
a person of a compliant or accommodating 
disposition. 

" Too «uy, Ilk© a no w q/ uvix. to be turned oo that 
■Idc.*'— Wood : f’ustt Oxotj.. vol. iL 

(2) The length of one's nose: As far as one 
can see at the tlrst look. 

(3) To lead by the nose : To lead blindly. 

(4) To put one's nose out of joint: To mortify, 
supersede, or supplant a person by excelling 
him. 

“To find thrtr note* put out of joint by thut little 
mtachtef-innktug Lutcrlo]<r 1" — Lyttont Uodotphin. 
bk. II.. cb. 111. 

* (•’i) To take pepper fn the nose: To take 
offence. 

(0) 7*o thrust (or put) ones nose into the 
affairs of others : To meddle officiously in 
other persons’ affairs ; to he a busybody. 

(7) To turn up the nose: To show contempt. 
(Followed by «f.) 

* (J>) To wi]K a person’s nose : To cheat, to 
cozen. 

" I’ve tetrad the o td m#u'i note* of their money."— 
Bernard * Tcreuee in Bngluh. (1014.J 

* (9) To cast in the nose: To twit; to cast 1 q 
the teeth. 

* (10) To hold one’s nose to the grindstone : 
To be hard upon one. 

•(11) To be bored through the nose: To be 
cheated. 

* (12) To tell (or count ) noses : To count the 
nnmber of persons picsent ; to count how 
many sit on a particular side in Parliament 
or elsewhere. llrewcr considers it a term 
borrowed from horse dealers, who, in counting 
horses in a stable, dn so by ascertaining how 
many noses are visible. 

(13) Under one’s nose: Under the immediate 
range of observation. 

■* Poetry Ukw me up wj entirely. tb*t I »c*rce a** 
what passes under nty mcu«."— Poj,c t Letter*. 

nose bag, s. A bag of stout canvas with 
a leather bottom, and having straps st it* 
upiHjr end, by which it may be fastened to a 
horse’s head while he ia eating the contain**.! 
pru vender. 

nose band, s. 

Saddlery: The lower band of the military 
bridle, passing over in front and attached to 
tlie cheek-straps. 

nose bit, s. Another name for the pu inhi- 
bit or shell-auger used in boring out limiters 
for pump-stocks or wooden pipes. A slit-nose 
bit. 

* nose cloth, s. A pocket-handkerchief. 

* nose -herb, *. A herb fit for a pose- 
gny; a flower. 

“They nr© licit herbs ; they »r© noM-Vr^j.* — 

Atr t ll eff that End* li e//, Iv. v. 

nose-hole, s. 

Glass-making : The open mouth of a fur- 
nace nt which a glol*e oT crown-glaat ia ex- 
posed during the progress of manufacture, in 
order to soften the thick portion at tha neck, 
which lias just been detached from the blow- 
ing-tube. 

noso-koy, *. 

C«r 7 >. ; A fox- wedge. 

* noso painting, *. Colouring the nose; 
making the imsu nu with drink. (Shakesp.; 
Macbeth, ii. 3.) 

noso ploco, *. 

1. Orti. lang. : The nozzle or a hose or pipe, 

2. Optics : That which hold* the object -glass 
of « inirroHOOpe. Double, triple, or quadruple 
nose-pieces are sometimes attached to the 
nose of a microscope, ami hold ss many 
objtct-glnsses nf vnrying power, which nr 
brought into requisition os desired. 

3. Harness: A nose-band (q.v.X 

4. Old Amu : The same as Nasal, s. (q.v.). 

nose pipo, s. The section of pipe con- 
taining the rout met rd orifice attached to the 
end of tlie blast pipe, and placed within the 
tuyere of n birist-fiirnaco 

noso ring, 

1. A ring of silver, or other material 
worn na an ornament by various savage triU-s, 
nnd cKjH'emlly by the South Sea Islander*. 

2. A ring put through tho nose of an 
nnimal ; a* a bull, a pig, Ac. 



boil, bo^ ; poilt, JffvVl ; cat, 9 CII, chorus, 9 hln, benph ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, as ; oxpcct, ^Conophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tlon - shan, -tlon, -slon - shun ; -;lon, -jlon - rhCm. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = tx?l, d^L 
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t nose-smart* s. 

Botany : 

0) Lepidium sativum (Cress), and others of 
thfi genus. 

(2) The genus Nasturtium. 

•llOfO* v.L & L [Nose, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

L To smell* to scent. 

“You shall not* him as you go up the stair* Into 
the lobby.'— Shakesp. : Hamlet, hr. S. 

2. To oppose to the face ; to face, to beard. 

3. To otter through the nose ; to ntter In a 
nasal manner. 

A, To tooch with the nose. 

•• Lambs are glad. 

Noting the mother'* udder" 

Tennyson: Lucretius, 100 . 

B. Intransitive : 

L To smell, to aolff. 

2. To thrust one's nose into what does not 
concern one ; to meddle. 

nog'-e-an, s. [Nosite.] 

11650' bleed, 8. [Eng. nose, and bleed.] 

Bot. : Tba Yarrow, Achillea Millefolium. 

nose ' burn, a. & o. [Eng. nose t and hum.) 
(See the compound.) 

noseburn-tree, a. 

Bot. : Dnphnopsis tenuifolia , one of the 
Brazilian Thymelacese. 

no^c d, a. [Eng. nos(e); -ed.) Havloganose; 
especially, having a nose of a certain kind. 
Generally nsed in compounds, as long-nosed, 
ahnrt-nosed, Ac. 

" The slave* are nosed like vultures." 

Reaum. A Piet. : Sea Voyage, v. L 

nofe'-gay* 5. [Eng. nose, and gay.] A bunch 
of odorous flowers ; a bouquet, a posie. 

** Forty girls dressed hi white and carrying noie* 
pays.' —Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. ch. xiL 

12650' -le ss, «. [Eng. i*ose ; -less.] Having no 
nose ; deprived of the nosa. 

" Mangled Myrmidons, 

Noseless, Rod haudlesa. hockt and chipt.cotne to him." 

Shakes p. : Troilus A Cretsida, v. 5. 

* nos^’- thirl, * nose thrill, s. [Nostril.] 
no s' -in g, «. [Eng. rws(e); >ing.) 

Carpentry : 

1. The rounded front, edge of a tread which 
projects over the riser of a stair. 

2. The prominent edge of a moulding or drip. 

nos'-ite, s. [Named after K. W. Nose; aufT. 
-ite (Afin.) ; Ger. nosean, nosian t wosia.] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring 
mostly in rhombic dodecahedra, but some- 
times granular massive. Hardness, 5*5 ; sp. 
gr.2'25 to 2'4 ; colour, bluish, grayish-brown to 
black. Compos. : silica, 361 ; sulphuric acid, 
8*0 ; alumina, 31*0 ; soda, 24*9 = 100, corre- 
aponding to the formula, 2(3NaO)3Si(>2 + 
8(2Al 2 0 3 , 3Si 0*2) -f 2Na0S0 3 . Found asso- 
ciated with sanidine and mica, in the district 
of the Laacher See, also as a constituent of 
certain doleritic lavas. Regarded by some 
mineralogists as a variety of Uaiiyne (q.v.). 
rich in soda. 

•1165'- le (leas el), s. [Nozzle.] 

nos-o-, pref. [Gr. twos (rwsos) — a disease.] 
Pertaining to diseases. 

* nos'-o-corae, s. [Gr. vo<m Kapetov (noso- 
townon.) [Nosocomial.] An hospital. 

44 The wounded should be . . . had care af lo hi* 
great hospibU or nosocomeS—Urquhart: Rabelais, 
bk. l, ch. it. 

•nos-o-eo'-mi- al, a. [Gr. votroKopeiov (noso* 
komeUrk) — a hospital: twos (noses) = dis- 
ease, and Kopcio (kamco) — to take cara of.] 
Pertaining or relating to a hospital. 

no-sog'-ra phy* s. [Pref. noso-, and Gr. 
•ypdifxo (grapho)— to describe ; Fr. nosographie.] 
Tbe science of the description of diseases. 

n6s 6 log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. nosology ) ; -ical.\ 
Of or pertaining to nosology. 

ni)-sol'-<» gist, s. [Eng. nosology ) ; -1st.] One 

who st idies or is versed in nosology. 

no-sol' -o-gy, s. [Pref. noso-, and Gr. Adyo* 

(/epos) = a word, discourse.] 

1, A systematic classification and arrange- 


ment of diseases, according to the distinctive 
character of each class, oixler, genus, and 
epecies. 

2. That branch of medical science which 
treats of tbe classification of diseases. 

no-son o-my, s. [Pref. noso-, and Gr. ot'oju.a 
(onomu) — a name.] The nomenclature of dis- 
eases. 

* nos-o-po-et -io, * nos-o-poi-et'-ick, a. 

[Pref. noso-, and Gr. woojtikos (poietikos) = 
producing; uoiew (jioieo) = to make.] Pro- 
ducing or causing diseases. 

44 The qualities of the air are nosopoetick : that la, 
have a power of producing diseases."— A rbuthnot. 

nos'-o-t&x-y* a. [Pref. noso-, and Gr. tq£is 
( forts) = an arrangement.] The distribution 
and classiti cation of diseases. 

noss, 8. [A variant of ness (q.v.).] A pro- 
montory. 

•nos'-aock, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A dram. 

“ ril gle ye a nossock to heat your waroe."— Coal, 
man's Courtship to the Creeh wife's Daughter, p. 8. 

nos tal'-gi a, 8. [Gr. vo trroq (nostots) = re- 
turn, and dAyo« (algos) = paio ; Fr. nostalgic.] 
Home-sickness (q.v.). 

nos taT-glc* a. [Fr. nostalgique .] [Nostalgia.) 
Pertaining or relating to nostalgia; home-sick. 

44 The mysterious nostalgic oilmeot termed * la 
matadie du pay*.' ’—Daily Telegraph, Oct. H, 

nos-talgy, s. [Nostalgia.] 

nos'-tiSc, nos -tock* s. [Ger. nostok, Tu>8toch 
= nostoc.] (See def.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the aub-order or 
order Nostochineje or Nostochcse, or Nosto- 
Chaceie. The definitely-formed hard pellicle 
of the rind enclosing the froud is composed of 
a gelatinous substance, globose, lobed or 
forked, embedded in which are numerous 
more or less beaded filaments, or necklace- 
like lines of globnles, some of which are 
larger than the rest. Reproduction is by cell 
division of the endochroine of these larger 
cells, or by zooapores. The species are gene- 
rally gre*n, though sometimes blue. They 
are found on damp ground, wet rocks, mosses, 
&c.,and in fresh-water, either free or&ttached 
to stones. N. ednle ia employed in China as a 
food. N. commune is a common Europeau spe- 
cies, which springs up suddenly iu gravel walks 
and pasture grounds nfter rain, the peoplo re- 
garding it as having fallea from the skies, from 
the suddenness of its nppcnrunca. It is a trem- 
bling, gelatinous mass, often called Star Jelly. 

14 He published [a memoir] concerning fossil shells, 
another upon the nostock, a curious fungus, which ap- 
pears only after heavy autnmer ram."—/. Grant, in 
Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. xlL, p. S62. 

nos to ohm’-e-re, nos-toch'-e-re, nos- 
to cha Hjsc -re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nostoc, and 
fem. pi. adj. sutf. -inexv, -eie, -a cexe.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Confervaceae, or order 
of Algales, green-spnred Alg?e, consisting of 
plants having minnte unbranched, usually 
moniliform, microscopic filaments, at rest or 
oscillating, imbedded in a mass of more or less 
firm gelatinous matter. The species are found 
on damp ground or floating at the bottom of 
water. 

nosAo-ma’-mf-a, s. (Gr. vo<rro? (nosfos) = 
return, and pavia (mania) = madness.] 

Mental Pathol, : An aggravated form of nos- 
talgia, amounting to madness. 

nos* - tril * nose - thirl, * nose - thril, 
* nose - thrill, * nose - thurle* * nos - 
trelle, s. [A. 8. ndsdhyrl, from tiAsm = tha 
nose, and dhyrel , thyrel — n perforation ; thyr- 
lian = to bore, to drill.] [Drill, r., Tq rill.] 
L Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : The same as II. 1 (1). 

* 2. Fig. : Acuteness, sharpness, perception. 
(Rea Jo /iso a.) 

1L Technically: 

1. Anotomy : 

(1) Human : One of the two apertures nr 
cavities in the nose, which give passage to the 
air and to the secretions of the nose ; used in 
the plural for the nose. 

(2) Compar. : The nostrils of birda are gene- 
rally placed at the base of the side of the bill ; 
in some cases they are behind the basal mar- 
gin, in others towards the centre of the bill. 

2. Pathol. : There may be a plugging of a 


nostril, chronic inflammation of the nostrils, 
or thay may be eaten away by ayphili Jc ulcers. 

nos -trum, s. [Lat. neut. sing, of noster = 
ours, Le., a special drug or remedy known 
only to the maker or seller.) 

L A medicine, the composition and mode 
of preparation of which is kept secret by tba 
ioventor or proprietor, in order to secure a 
monopoly ; a qnaek medicine. 

44 Here drivelled tbe physician. 

Whose most Infallible nostrum wa* at fault." 

R. Drowning : Paracelsus. 11L 

2. A remedy, scheme or device proposed by 
a qnaek or crotch etinonger in any department. 
" Payment of members of Parliament, *cbeme for 
confiscation of laud, and all sorts of n strum* ou social 
questions .'— Morning Post, Fetx 6, 188i. 

nof-y, nds'-ey*a. [Eng. nose; -y.) Having 
a large and prominent nose. 

"Who t,he knight and bln nosy squire were.”— 
Jarvis: Don Quixote, pt U.» bk. li., ch. xiv. 

not-, pref, (Noto-.J 

not* * nat, * nought, adv. fThe same word 
as Naught (q.v.).J 

1. A particle uaed to express negation, de- 
nial, refusal, or prohibition : as, He must not 
go ; Will you go ? I will not. 

(1) Hot the less: None the less; not less 
on that account ; nevertheless. [Natheless.J 
(2) Not the more: None the more; uot more 
on that account. 

*not-self, a. 

Metaph. : The same as Non-f.oo (q.v.). 

• not, * noot* * note, v. L [A.S. not = I know 

not, he knows not ; for ue U'dt , from ne = uot, 
and u'dt= I kuow, he knows.J 

1. Know or knows not; knew not. 

**Soth to sayo, 1 not how men him callfc." 

Chaucer r C. T., Ml 

2. Know or knew not how to ; could not. 

44 Secretly he saw, yet note discoure.” 

.Spenser ; P. Q., III. 111. 50 

* not, a. [Norr, a.) 

•not-head, *nott-bead, s. A head 

having the hair cut short. 

* not -wheat, a. Smooth, nobearded 

wheat. (Carew.) 

no'-t^. be'-ne, phr, [Lat.] Mark or note 
well ; generally contracted into N.B. 

no-ta-bil'-i-a, s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. of ?ioto- 
bilis— notable (q.v. ).J Notable things; tilings 
most worthy nf notice. 

no-ta-bil'-i-ty, * no-ta-bil-i tee, s. [Fr. 

notabilite.) 

]. The quality or state of being notable; 
notableuess. 

2. A notable or remarkable person or thing ; 
a person of note. 

not'-a-blc, a. <fc s, [Fr., from Lat. notabilis = 
remarkable, from nolo — to mark ; note — a 
mark, a note ; Sp. notable ; Ital. notabile.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Worthy of notice; noted, noteworthy, 
distinguished, remarkable, memorable. 

44 And fllcwe aod bete down© a great oomhreof tbe 
moost not ablest of the cy te . thm ers : Froissart ; 
Cronicle. voL L, ch. cccxllv. 

2. Notorious, egregious ; well or commonly 
known. 

41 A notable leading sinner. Indeed, to wit, the rebel." 
—Smith : Sermons, voL ii., ser. 1. 

3. Excellent ; clever in any sphere. 

" My master is become a no/aW« lover."— Shakesp.: 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 6. 

4. Conspicuous; easily seea or observed; 
manifest, observable. 

B, As substantive : 

]. Ord. Lang. : A person or thing worthy of 
note or distinction. 

" Varro’s aviary is still so famous, that It ia reckoned 
for one of those notables, which foreign nations record.' 
—Addison: On Italy. 

2. French Hist. : A number of persons, 
chiefly of the higher orders, appointed by 
tbe king prior to the Revolution of 1789, to 
constitute a representative body(the Assembly 
of the Notables) of the kingdom. 

not'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. notable: -ness.) 
The 'quality or state of being notable or note- 
worthy ; notability. 

"Neither could the rtotablmcsse of the place . . . 
make us to marke it."— Homilies . Against Psrill qj 
Idolatry, pt» L 


pine, pft, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there : 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 
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not' a-bljr, •not-a-blye* adv. [Eng. 
notable); 4y.) 

1. In a notable, noteworthy, or remarkable 
manner; remarkably, 

" lie ehewetb before, and that nntablye, of the 
K*)i'utk*iu time* towards the *ud of the wurlde."— 
ProL rpon * Twtotkjf. (Bible, 1881.) 

2, Egregiously, plainly. 

“Once or twice natubly i)*ce!v«xL“ — South : Sermon*, 
rat lv., (H-r. II. 

•3. Witli consequence; with ahow of im- 
portance. 

*' Mention Rp\tn or Poland, and ho talk* very 
not a Wy." — A dd u on. 

not a can* tha, s. pi, [Pref. no?-, and Gr. 
axai’la (aiumtha) = a spine.) 

Eniom. : A tribe of Diptem, with a single 
family, Strntiomyidie (q.v.). Its chief ehar.ic- 
tor is the presence of spines upou the posterior 
margin of the scutellum. 

not-d c&n'-thl dee, not a-can'-thl, s. pi 

[Mod. Lat. ntjl(icanth(ius ) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. 
auff. - idte , or mast*, -i.j 

Ichthy.: A family of AcanthopterygiL Only 
known genus, Notacanthus (q.v.). 

not-a c&n'-thiis, s. (Pref. not-, and Gr. 
o*ar Oa (acanOut) = a apine.l 

Ichthy An aberrant genua of Acanthop. 
terygians. The development of spines In the 
vertical tins is the only characteristic of the 
order which these fishes possess. Body 
elongate, covered with very amall scales ; 
the Bnout protrudes beyond the mouth. 
Dentition feeble. Five species known, from 
the Mediterranean, the Arctic, Atlantic, and 
Southern Pacific Oceans. During the Chal- 
lenger expedition specimens were obtained 
from an alleged depth of 1,875 fathoms. 

not al, a. [Gr. vwrof (notes) = the back.) 
Belonging or pertaining to the back ; dorsal. 

no t&V-gtf-a, 8. [Pref. not-, and Gr. aAyo* 

( [algos ) = ps*in.] 

Pathol , : Pain In the back ; Irritation of the 
spine. 

ld-tkn'-dum (pi. no-tS.n'-da), a. [Lat. 

neut. sing, of notandus , fut. pass'. par. of noto 
= to mark, to note.) .Something to l>e 
marked or noted ; a notable fact or occurrence. 

CO tar, ». [O. Fr. notaire .) A notary (q.v.). 

(Scotch.) 

no tar -chils, s. [Pref. not-, and Gr. o p\<fe 
(ure/ios) = the vent.] 

Zool. : A genus of tcctibranchiate gastero- 
pods, family Aplysiadu*. Animal shell-lcss. 
Seven apeeiea known, from the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. 

no tarl-al, a, [Eng. notary ; -uL) 

1. Of nr pertaining to a notary: as, a 
notarial seal. 

2. Done, executed, or taken by a notary. 

"Wltliewn to notarial or civil doed *."— Daily Tele- 
graph, |*VU, 11, 1888 . 

notarial-acts, a. pi. 

Law: Such acts in civil law as require to 
be done under the seal of a notary, and are 
admithsl as evidence In foreign courts. 

notarial-instruments, n. pi. 

Scots ljato: Instruments of srisine, of resig- 
nation, of intimation, of an assignation, of 
premonition, of protest, and drawn up by a 

notary* 

no taiM-al-I#, odv. [Eng. notarial; -Jy.) 
In a notarial manner ; by a notary. 

not'-ar -^ t s, [0. Fr. note l re, from Lit. 
fwte'riu.s = a shorthand writer, one who makes 
notes ; noUt = a mark, a note ; 8p, A Port, 
noterio; ItaL noUiro, notajo.) 

L Ordinary language: 

* 1. Originally, amongst the ancient 
Rntnnns, u iwninii employed to take notes of 
trials, proceed iiigs in courts, contracts, Ac. ; 
a shorthand writer. This kind of work was 
at first usually performed by slaves, but tlio 
nntnrii, as they inereascd In nhlllty and raised 
themselves above the servile ranks, gradually 
assumed the duties nml functions nf the 
tabellloncs, writers who, under the Roman 
law. were employed In drawing up contracts, 
wills r.nd eommerrlal documents, nnd tho 
work which fell to them In this capacity 
corresponded very closely to some of tho 


business now undertaken by the modern 
notary public, the solicitor, attorney, aud 
conveyancer. 

2. A pnbllo official authorized to attest 
aignat ures in deeds, contracts, a fib lsvits, de- 
clarations, ami especially such as are to be 
aent to foreign countries. They note and 
protest bills of exchange, draw up protests 
after receiving the aflh lit vita of mariners and 
masters of ships, and administer oaths. 
Frequently called a Notary Public. 

“ Go with tuo to a notary, »t?Hl iae thrre 

Your bo ml." bfUikejt/t. : JJerrtnint c \f I'-nW, t a 

H From a document dated 1574, it appears 
that the Company nf Notaries in Lomlon at 
that time numbered sixteen, ami that they 
got their living by the “ Making of Policies, 
Intimations, and Renunciations, and other 
writings," for the doing of which a monopoly 
had just been granted to one Richard Candler. 

( UithelL ) 

II. Church Hist. (P/.): One of the names 
given by the Paulicinns to their ministers or 
teachers. {Mosheim: Chvrch History (ed. IStil), 
p. 321.) 

\ (1) Ecclesiastical Notary: 

Church Hist. : An officer appointed to collect 
aud preserve the acta of the martyrs. 

* (2) Apostolic Imperial Notary: A notary 
formerly appointed by the pope or an em- 
peror to exercise his functions in a foreign 
country. 

t no'-tate, a. [Lat. notaries, pa. par. of note = 
to mark, to note.) 

Hot.: Marked, variegated ; havingvariegated 
spots or lines. 

no-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. no tatio = a marking, a 
noting, from notatus =■ pa. par. of noto = to 
mark, to note ; note = .a mark.) 

1. The act of marking or noting ; the act or 
practice of recording anything by meana of 
marks, characters, or figures. 

2. A system of marks, notes, ^gns, or 
characters employed in any art or science, to 
express in a brief and compendious term 
certain facts connected with that art or 
science. [^J.) 

*3. Etymology; etymological signification. 

*'Tho notation at n word Is, when the oric limit 
thereof t»«aught out: ai*<1 cousisteUi hi twa tniiitr*. 
tho kind and the figure."— Sen Jonsen : £nglinh 
Grammar, cb. vili. 

(I) Architectural Notation: A system of 
signs, marks, or characters, appended to 
figures, when used to denote dimensions on 
drawings, as ' for feet, ” for inches, for 
parts : as, 10' 6"= ten feet six inches. 

(2) A rithmctical Notation : A syst ein of figures 
or character used to represent numbers. 
Two methods of expressing numbers are at 
present in use, the Koinnn and tlio Arabic. 

In the Roman method seven characters are 
employed, called numeral letters. These, 
standing separately, represent the following 
numbers, viz., 1. for one, V. for live, X. forten, 
L. for fifty, C. for one hundred, 1). for five 
hundred, aud M. for one thousand. By com- 
binations of these characters, In accordance 
with the following principles, every number 
may In* expressed: («) when a letter stands 
alono. It represents the numlwr given above, 
as V. for live; (5) when a letter is repeated, 
the combination stands for the product of the 
number denoted by the letter by the number 
of times which It is taken : thus. III. stands 
for three; XXX. for thirty, Ac. ; (c) when a 
letter precedes another, taken in the order 
given above, the combination stands for the. 
number denoted by the greater diminished 
by tlmt denoted by the less : thus, IV. 

stands for live less one, i.e., four; XC. for 
nno hundred less ten, i.e., ninety, Ac. ; (</) 
when a letter, taken in the order given alvive, 
follows another, the combination stands for 
the sum of tho numbers denoted by the letters 
taken separately: thus, XL stands for ten 
>lus one, i.e., eleven : LV. for fifty ulus five, 
fifty-live: CIV. for onu hundred pins 
four [IV = llvo less one, i.e. » four as in (r) 1, 
Le., one hundred and lour: M Rt'OCLXXX V. 
for eighteen hundred and eighty-five. Tills 
method of notation is now little used except 
for dates, headings of chapter*, Ac. 

In tho Arabic, or rather the Hindoo, method, 
Introduced by the Arabs into Europe at the 
close of the tenth century, numbers are reprr 
Rented by the symbols, n, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, fi, 7, 
8, i>, nnd their combinations, Recording to 
conventional rules, 'flu* ehamrtere are called 


figures or digits, and, taken in their order, 
sUud for naught, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine ; the value of the nnifc 
depends upon the place which the figure oc- 
cupies in the scale adopted. The value of 
each figure or digit Increases in a tenfold 
ratio from the right to the left ; the number 
of plnces of the digit from the right to the 
left indicating the jrower of 10, and the 
digit itself the nnmlier of such powers in- 
tended to lie expressed ; thus, 10 = ten taken 
once = ten ; 200 = ten squared taken twice = 

2 x 10* ; Td’.O =7 + 10 5 + (0 x lO 2 ) + <5 x 10) 
+ 6 = seven thousand six hundred and fifty- 
six. the values of the ] daces being thus : 

7 (thousands), fi (hundreds), 5 (tens). 6 (units). 

(3) Chemical notation : The written language 
of chemistry. The system now in use belongs 
exclusively to modern times, but in all sgea 
signs of some kind or other seem to have been 
employed to represent the various kinds of 
matter. In 1SL5 Berzelius proposed the use of 
the initial letter nf the element, and the employ- 
ment of coefficients to express the number ot 
the same atoms in the eomj>onnii, bringing 
chemical notation almost into its present 
state. Thus, sulphate of soda = Ka^SOj, in- 
dicating that the com|Kjijnd is formed two 
atoms of sodium (natrium), one of sulphur, 
and four of oxygen, in organic conqiounds, 
the constitution of which is known, the sym- 
bols are so arranged as to show the various 

groups of radicals. co\c 2 H s )0 = 
acetate, but butyric acid, with the same num- 
ber of atoms, is expressed by coUO^**^' 

(4) Mathematical notation ; The conventional 
method nf representing mathematical quan- 
tities and operations by meana of symbols. 
[Symbol.) 

(5) Musical notation : The system or method 
of expressing musical sounds in writing, by 
means of signs, characters, figures, or inarks- 
[Notk, s.) 

(t>) Numerical notation: 

Music; A method of expressing musical 
sounds by numerals. 

(7) Tonic sol-fa notation: [Toxic sol-fa]. 

• no ta'-tor, s. [Lnt.J Oue who makes or 
writes notes ; an annotator. 

•‘The notator Dr. PotUr tu hi* before it to 

the render naitb tl>u», Tutum opua, Ac .* — Wood : Jthena 
Oxon. 

notch, s. [A weakened and later form of nock 
(q.V.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A nick, a slit ; a small cut or indentation 
In anything. 

* 2. Anything resembling a notch, as a nar- 
row cutting or pass in a mountain. 

II. .! nat. : An incisure ; a part cut into or cut 
out of a margin, as the interclavicnlar notch, 
the notches of vertebrae, Ac. 

notch flowered, a, 

lint.: f laving the flowers notched at the 
margin. 

not^h, r.L A t. [Notcu, j.) 

A. Transitive : 

L To cut notches or nicks In; to nick, to 
Indent. 

•' Tt»« conrrx work t» com- wn?d of bUck *nd cltrtn 
ptrcvs. omcoltAUst uud tmu-v*r»ety notch*L~ - Or<* : 
.VuMXinn, 

* 2. To place In a notch, as an arrow ; to fit 
to the string. 

* 3. To mark or keep count of. by cutting 
notches In a stick or piece of wood ; to stifire. 

“ AU-M uinilcUm h»d notchM »uui« fifty-four.''— 
ftlckroi : Pirktettk l^tyrrt. vb. vIL 

* B. /nfraini. ; To keep n count or acoro by 
cutting notches in a stick ; to score. 

nfctfjh'-bdard, a [Eng. anfcA, and Aon of.) 
Carp, : The board which receives tint ends 
nf the stci* end risers in a staircase. 

n$t9hod, pa. par. or a. [Notch, v.J 

notched enred, s. n.iNlng the mar- 
gins of the cars inegulnr iu contour, as If 
notched. 

Notchat'fnmi Hal: 

Zoot. : Vcsjrrtitin rmarainatus; It U found 
in central nnd s-uit I icrn Europe, aud extends 
eastwards into Pcrsitu 


boU, b^; p<JTit, J<5xkrl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ; oxpcct, Xenophon, o^clst, -Irig. 
-clan, -tlan — sht^n. tion, sion = shun ; -(Ion, -$lon — zhun. -oious, tious, -sloua — shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b<)L doL 
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Hot 9 h ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [Notch, r.) 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. dt particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

X, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of cuttiog notches or nicks in 
anything. 

2. The act of scoring or counting as by 

notches. 

3. A notch, a nick. 

IX. Technically: 

]. Carp.: A mode of joining timbers or 
scantling in a frame. It is either square or 
dovetailed, and is used for connecting the 
ends of wall-plates and bond-timbers at the 
angles, letting joists down ou girders, binders, 
sills, plates, or purlins. Halving, scar ting, 
and caulking are forms of notching, and form 
a lap-joint. 

2. Rail. - eng [Gulletino]. 

notching adze, s. 

Carp. : A light adze with a bit of large cnr- 
vature or nearly straight for notching into 
timbers in making gaius, Ac. [Gain (1), $.] 

not 9 h - weed, s. [Eng. notch, and weed.] 

Bot.: Chenopodium Vvlvarui. 

not 9 h-wihg, s. [Eng. notch, and wing.] 

Entom. : A moth, Teras caudana. 

* note, v. [For ne wote .] Knew oot, could 
not. [Not, v.] 

note (I), s. [Fr., from Lat. not a = a mark, a sign, 
a note, allied to notus , pa. par. of nosco(gnosco ) 
= to know ; Ital. A Sp. not-a.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* I. A mark or token by which anything 
may be known ; a visible sign or mark. 

*• Some natural notes about her body." 

8hnk**t.>. : Cymbetine, U. 1, 

* 2. A stigma, a braod ; reproach, shame. 

" My posterity shatued with the mte." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucroce, 50*. 

8. Notice, heed, care, observation. 

*' Some precepts worthy the note." 

Shakesp. : All* Well that Emil Well. 111. V 

4. The state of being under observation. 

M Small matter* come with great commendation, be- 
cause they are cuoUuually iu use aud In note.’'— Bacon. 

5. Reputation, mark, renown, consequeuce, 
distioction. 

“To make them men of note." 

Shakesp. : Lore’s Labour's Lost, lit 

*6. Distinction or fame, in a bad sense; 
notoriety. 

“ A deed of dreadful note." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth. 111. 3. 

* 7. Account, notice, Information, intellig- 
ence, Intimation. 

" Oive him note of our approach." 

Shakesp. : Troilas A Cressida. lv. 1. 

8. A minute, memorandum, or short writing 
Intended to assist the memory, or to be used 
for reference at a future time. 

9. In the same sense as II. 2. 

10. An explanatory or critical comment ; an 
annotation. 

“The best writers have beeu perplexed with notes. 
and obacured with Illustrations."— Felton : On the 
Classics. 

11. (PL): The verbatim report of a apeeeh, 
discourse, Ac., taken by a reporter or short- 
hand writer. 

* 12. A remark. 

“A good note : that keeps yoo from the talow of the 
law."— Shakesp. ; Ttoelfth Sight, liL 4. 

* 13. A bill, an account, a memorandum, a 
list, a catalogue. 

“ Here's the note how much your chain weighs." 

Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, lv. 1. 

14. A short letter ; a billet. 

“She sent a note, the seal an * Elle vooa suit.*" 

Tennyson: Ed. Morris, 10ft 

15. A small size of letter paper, used for 
writing notes or short letters ; note-paper. 

16. Ao official or diplomatic coiumunica* 
tinn in writing; an official memorandum or 
communioation from the minister of one 
country to the minister of another. 

IL Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) In geoeral, any musical sound. 

(2) In particular, the signs placed upon the 
stave which show by their shape and position 
the duration and pitch of sound. They con- 
stitute the essence of mensurable music as 
opposed to mere “ signs of intonation," such 


as were the nenmes. The first division of 
notes was, as might be expected, into long 
and short (breve or brief). The long was a 
four-sided note with a tail (*); the breve a 
four-shied note without a tail(»); the semi- 
breve a diamond note (♦)'. There are now 
six notes iu ordinary use : viz., the semibreve 

(o); the minim (,J); the crotchet (J); the 
quaver (J*) ; the semiquaver ; and the 
demiaemiquaver ( # ^). The half-demisemi- 
quaver ( # |) is also occasionally used. One 
semibreve ia equal to two minims, or four 
crotchets, nr eight quavers, or sixteen semi- 
quavers, or thiity-two demisemiquavera, or 
sixty-four half-demisemiquuvers. 

(3) The term is used generally for the sounds 
of which notes are signs, as when we say of a 
singer that his high notes are good, or that 
a player plays wrong notes. 

**To Had out lOiiuy crafty notes. 

They ue spared nat bir th rotes." 

Chaucer: Dream*. 

2. Print. : A mark on the margin of a book, 
to call attention to something in the text. 
These are of three kinds : 

(1) Shoulder-notes, at the top of the page, 
giving book, chapter, and date, as in reference 
Bibles. 

(2) Side notes, marginal or set-in notes, con- 
taining abstracts of the text, as in law-books, 
or reference notes to parallel passages. 

(3) Foot-notes, containing commentaries 
and annotations. 

3. Comm. : A written or printed promise to 
pay a certain sum of money to a certain per- 
son, on a specific date : as, a promissory note, 
a bank-note, Ac. 

H Note of hand : A promissory note. 

note-book. S. A book in which notes or 
memoranda are set down. 

“ Otstlua all his faults observ'd ; 

i^st iu a note-book. ' Shakesp. : Julius C cesar, iv. ft 

note-paper, s. The same as Note, s., 1. 15. 

* note (2), a. [ A.S.] Business, occupation, need. 

* note (3), s. [Nut.] 

note (I), v.t. [Fr. noter ; Sp. notar ; ltal. 
notare, all from Lat. nofo = to mark.] [Note, s.] 

I. To mark ; to distinguish with a mark. 

* 2. To stigmatize ; to brand with a crime. 

" You have condemned Mid noted Lucius Pella." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ctrsar. lv. ft 

3. To observe, to remark, to heed ; to take 
note or notice of. 

“ 1 wll be bold by hys licence to nol« In them [these 
wordesj a little lacke of wyt ." — Sir T. More : I Vorkrs, 
p. 1.077. 

* 4. To ahow respect to ; to treat with 
respect. 

“ Whose worth aod honesty is richly noted." 

shakes p, : Winters Tale, v. a 

* 5. To pay attention to ; to listen to ; to heed. 

“ But note me. sign lor." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, L ft. 

* 6. To aet down ; to commit to memory. 

“ m note you lu my book of memory." 

Shakesp. : l Henry 17.. 11. 4. 

7. To make a note or memorandum of ; to 
set down in writing. 

“ .Vote It io a book that It maybe for ever aud ever." 
— Isaiah xxx. 8. 

8. To set down in musical characters. 

* 9. To furnish or provide with notes ; to 
annotate. 

* 10. To denote, to mark. 

* II. To charge with a crime. (Followed by 
of). (Dry den.) 

To note a bill : 

Comm. : To record the non-acceptance or 
non-payment of a hill when it becomes due. 
It is done officially by a notary. 

* note (2), v.t. [A.S. hnitan ; pa. t. hndt.] To 
butt; to push with the horns. 

not -ed, pa. par. A a. [Note, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Of note ; eminent, remarkable, 
noteworthy, celebrated. 

“We shall have recourse to a noted story Jo Don 
Quixote."— Ha me : E**i iy», |>t» 1., ess. 2ft 

* not ed ly, “dy. (Eng. Tinted; dy.] With 
good perception and remembrance ; exactly. 

“ Do you rememiwr what you said of the duke?— 
Moat nufed/y sir."— Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, v. 1. 


not'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. noted ; -««».] The 
quality or state of being noted ; eminence, 
celebrity, rcmarkableness, notableness. 

“So lucky . . . as to attain the so criminally courted 
noted ness."— Boyle : Works. IL Soft 

* note -full, a. [Eng. note (1), a. ; -full] 
Worthy of note ; notable. 

’• My muses, that Is to a.iy, by my noteful l •deuces." 
—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. i. 

not e-las -a, s. [Gr. voro? (nofos) = the sooth, 
aud cAaia (eUiia) = the olive, bo named because 
these olive-like plants are confined to Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania.] 

Bot. : A genus of Oleaceae, having opposite 
entire leathery leaves, axillary racemes of 
yellowish-green flowers, and small fleshy one- 
sided drupes. There are seven or eight species, 
which furnish good timber. NoteUxa ligitstnna 
is the Tasmanian Iron wood -tree, and N. ovata 
the Dunga-runga of New South Wales. 

* note less, a. [Eng. note (I), a. ; dess.] 

1. Not of note; not notable, remarkable, 
or conspicuous. (Beaum. &Flet. : Bonduca, ii. L) 

2. Unmusical, discordant. 

“ Pariah-clerk with noteless tone." 

D' Urfey : Ttco (jueens of Brentford, L 

* note -less-ness, s. [Eng. noteless; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being noteless. 

note’ -let, s. [Eng. note (1), a. ; dim. autf. -fet| 

* 1. A little note ; a billet, 

f 2. A small notice ; a abort criticism. 

“ Some hrlghtly written notelets on hooks nod 
reading.” — A thenaum, Aug. 2, 1684, p. 144. 

* note mnge, a. (NutmeoJ 

ndt'-er, s. [Eng. note (1), v. ; -er.} 

t I. One who notes or takes notice. 

* 2. An annotator, a commentator. 

" Poetetlus. and the nofer upou him. Severtlus. baw 
mneb admired this manner." — Gregory: /*o*d.. p. 306. 

no’-te-us, s. [Gr. vwrevv (noteus) = one who 
carries on the back.] 

ZooL : A genus of Rotifera, family Branchi- 
onida 1 . Tliere are no eyes, the font is forked, 
the body spinous in froDt and behiud. Size, 
from to f 0 Inch: 

note - wor- thy, * note - woor - thio, a, 

[Eng. nofe (1)‘, s. ; and irorfAy.) Worthy of or 
deserving note ; calling for notice or remark ; 
notable, remarkable. 

“ This by way is noterooorthie, that the Danes had an 
vn),erfect or rather a lame aud limping rule iu this 
laud.’*— Hoi inshed : Hist. Eng., bk. viL, ch. L 

* noth -er, a. A conj. [Neither.] 

noth'- Ihg, * noth yng, nae thing, na- 
thing, $ A adv. [Eug. no, aud thing.] 

A . As substantive : 

1. Not anything ; the opposite to something 
and anything. 

" The Idea therefore either of a finite or infiaiU 
nothing, it a contradiction lu terma.”— CVarJfce.- Anstrrr 
to the Set* nth Letter. (Note.) 

2. Non-existence ; nothingness. 

“ Mighty etitos characterless are grated 
To nothing." Shakesp. ■ Tivitus, 11L ft 

3. A state or condition of insignificance or 
comparative worthlessness or unimportance. 

“ A mau that from very nothing ia grown Into eu ua- 
speakable estate.”— Shakesp. : Winter s Tale, iv. L 

4. A thing of no importance or moment; a 
triUe. 

“ A race of empty frirnds, loud nothings." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Maid in file Mill, L L 

5. A cipher. 

B. As adv. : In no degree ; not la any 
degree ; not at all. 

“ Adam with *uch counsel nothing sway'd." 

Milton : /». L., x. 1,01ft 

* nothing-doer, s. An idler. 

“ Swarms of nothing-doors ." — Adams : Work*, il. 16ft 

* nothing gift, s. A gift of no worth ; j 
worthless gilt. 

" That nothing- gift of differing multitudes." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, Ui. ft 

nothing - worth, a. Worth nothing; 
worthless. (Tennyson : The Epic, 39.) 

noth-ihg-ar'-i-ajo, s. [Eng. nothing ; -artan.] 
One of no particular belief or religious do- 
nomination. 

* noth-ing-ar'-l-an ism, *. [Eng. nothing- 
arian; -ism. ] The* principles or teachings of 
the nothingarians. 

"A reation from tho nothingartmixm of the last 
century .”— Church Timet. Sept, ft 1881. p. 5M. 


fate, f5t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g<5, pot, 
or, wore, WQlf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = c ; ey — a ; qn = kw. 
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* noth Irig ism, s. (Eng. nothing; -ixm.] 
Nothingness ; nihility. 

noth mg ness, [Eng. nothing; -mss.) 

1. The state of being nothing; nihility; 
non-existence. 

*’ tils art did express 
A quintessence even frum nothingness.” 

Donna. 

i 2 . Insignificance, worthlessness. 

’*My undecrmalds nothingness may seem to forhld 
■ uy cvrtolu intelllxeDce of their distinct worklutfs.**— 
Up. Mali : Select Thought*. | 

* 3. A thiDg of no value or worth ; a noth* 
ing. 

** A nothing nett in deed mid name.** 

Butler .* Hudlbras. L 1 

ni> thd^-er-is, s. [Gr. coflo? ( notho$)=. 
spurious, counterfeit, and *t'pas (Arras) = a 
horn, a projection.] 

FaUront. : A genus of Orthoocratidie (q.v.), 
with nsingle species, from the Upper Silurian. 
Shell nautiloid, snb-involute ; septa slightly 
archad, without lobes ; dorsal sipnuncle. 

» 6 th 6 9 er'~cus, s. (Gr. v60os (nothos) = 
counterfeit, and (forfros) = a tail.] 

Omith. : A genua of Tinamidee (q.v.), sub- 
family Tinamime, with three species, ranging 
from Costa Rica to Venezuela and Ecuador. 

noth d chlro na, s. (Gr. *>60 o« (not hos) — 
bastard, counterfeit, and \hatya ( chlaina ) = 
a cloak.] 

Bot. : A genus of Polypodiaceje, tribe Poly- 
txxleae. The stem of Ncthochlayna piloseUoitlts 
has been given io iDdia iu sponginess of the 
gums. 

no tho-nl-a, s. [Notonia.] 

noth-o-proc' ta, s. (Gr. eo 0 os (nofAox) = 
counterfeit, and*rrpw*T<k (proAtos)= the anus, 
the back, tlie tail.] 

Omith . ; A genus of Tinamld® (q.v.), aub- 
family Tinamlnse, with four species, ranging 
from Ecuador to Bolivia and Chili. 

n 6 th- 6 -sau’-rI due, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. noth - 
<-.-iaur(iM); Lat. fern. pi. adj, auff. -fete.] 
Valcront. : A family ofTriassicSauropterygia, 
tyj>e Nothosaurus (q.v.). 

ndth-^sau' rus, nSt o-sau -rus, s. (Gr. 
*60 ck (nothes) = spurious, counterfeit, and 
<ravpo* (At liras) = n lizard. ] 

Pateonf. ; A genus of Sauro pterygia, spe- 
cially characteristic of the Muschelkalk. The 
neck is long, and has at least twenty vertebra*. 
Teeth numerous and conical, in distinct 
sockets. Several species known, all Trlassic. 

noth ur a, s. (Gr. e60o« (nothos) = counter- 
feit, and oupa (owra) = a tail.) 

Ornith. : A getiUH of Tinamida*. (q.v.), suli- 
family Tina mi me, with four species, quail-like 
In their habit, ranging from Brazil and Bolivia 
to Patagonia. 

HO -U 90 , a [Kr., from Lat. nolltia = a being 
known, knowledge, acquaintance, from notus 
= known, |»a. par. of uosco = to know ; Bp. A 
Port, noticia; I Lai. notizia.) 

1. The act of noting or observing with tha 
mind or nny of the sen»c« ; heed, regard. 
Dote, cognizance. 

"To count thorn things worth notice." 

Hilton : Samson Agonists*. WO. 

2. Attention, regard, respectful address. 

** To no morv 

Wilt ] Kivu plan; or notice.” 

Shake*)*. : tear, 11. 4. 

3. Information ; Intelligence communicated 
by nny means; Intimation. 

'* hrtng: mo ]uit notice or Iho numVn dead.” 

Shakotp. ; Henry I*., Iv. 7. 

4. Instruction, direction, order. 

” To give notice, thnl no lominer of person 
At any tluio have recoin-*? unto tho pnuctvt* 

Shake tp. : Hi chard ///., tU. S. 

6 . Warning, premonition, notification, in- 
timation I*- forehand, caution: as, lie left 
without giving me any notice. 

G. A |ifi|*T or document giving Intimation 
or Information of something to Ik* Mom* nr to 
bapjK*n ; an olllcln! intiinntion nr notification. 

7. A commentary or review; an article or 
note on n iwutlculnr subject as, There was n 
notice of tlie book In tlie jiajicrH. 

% Notice to quit : 

Taw: Notice to leave n house or npnrl- 
menta of which one ia tenant. If the tenancy 


be annual, an advance notice od tha part of 
the landlord or the tenant la needful, if either 
wish tha tenancy to cease at tha expiry of 
any particular year. 

notice board, x. A board on which 
public notices ure displayed. 

notlco of dishonour, a (Dishonour, 
A V] 

no "U90, v.t. (Notice, a] 

1. To take notice or note of ; to note, to 
observe, to take cognizance of; to heed, to 
pay attention to, to remark. 

2. To make comments or remarks upon ; to 
remark upon, to mention, ‘to refer to. 

*' It in Impossible not to notice a *tmuge comment of 

Mr. Lindsey V — Up. Horne ; Letter to Dr. Hruttley, 

p. 41. 

3. To treat with civility or respect ; to pay 
respect to. 

* 4. To serve with a notice or intimation ; 
to give notice to. 

no ti^e a bic, a. (Eng. notice; -able.) Cap- 
able of being noticed, noted, or remarked ; 
deserving of notice or Dote; noteworthy, 
notable, observable. 

no ti9e-a-bly. adv. (Eng. noticeabQe) ; -ly.) 
In a noticeable manner or degree ; so as to be 
noticed or remarked. 

no tij er, a [Eng. notice); -er.] ‘One who 

notu cs. 

no ti d&n'-i d», s. pi (Mod. Lat. nofi- 
d«H(u$); Lat. t’em. pi. adj. auff. -ida*.] 

Ichlhy.: A family of Belacholdei (Sharks), 
with a single genus, Notidanus (q.v.). 

no tld' a nus, s. (Pref. not-, aDd Gr. i$avo« 
(Ul anas)’— lair, comely.] 

1. Ichthy. : The ty picul and only genus of 
the family Notidauidie. It Is divided into 
two sections : Hexanchus, with six gill- 
openings, and lleptanchus, with seven. Each 
section has three species. Of the former the 
liest known is Notidanus griseus, tlie Gray 
Shark, from the Atlantic, tha Mediterranean, 
and the British coasts. Tha eeven-gilled sharks 
are N. platycephalic r, from the Mediterranean ; 
X. cinereus, ranging from the Mediterranean to 
the adjacent consta of the Atlantic ; and N. in- 
dict/ s, from the Cape of Good Hope to Cali Torn ia. 

2. I’altcont. : Teeth have been met with iu 
the Oolites. 

no ti-fl ca tion. *no-tl-fl-ca-©i-on» $. 

(Kr., rrom Lat. notijiaitio, from notijicatus, 
pa. jwtr. of Jiofiyioo = to notify (q.v.); Sp. Sl 
Port. Tiofi/tcacfon ; (tal. ‘nofi/iccirione.] 

1. Tim act of notifying or making known ; 
especially the act of notifying or calling atten- 
tion to ollicisUy. 

* 2. The act of noticing or taking notice of 
anything; observance, notice. 

" Welt worthy of n puhllck notification.”— Bp. Hall : 
Life a Sojourning ; A Sermon. 

*3. A mark, a sign. 

" Thtlko notificacion* that boon ihid uud«r tha 
OOUtTturea of Botbo .’’— Chaucer : Boociut, bk. v, 

4. Notice, especially otllcial, given In worda 
or writing, or by a gus ; intimation, sign. 

" Four or flvo tore lio« ole vat ed or (lcpreurd out of 
their order rimy i;lve variety of notification*.”— 

Holder : 0»i Speech. 

5. A document, written or printed, giving 
noticenf anything doncor to be done ; a notice, 
an advertisement, un intimation. 

no'-tl-ty, 'no tl fle, v.t. (Fr. notijier ; from 
Lat. notijlco = to m.ike known : nof»j = known, 
and facia = to make; Sp. A Port, not (fear ; 
Hal. HOfi/fearc*.] 

I. To make known, to declare. 

*' III* (l>uko Holwrll worthlo iu?U vallrntllo and 
lortimatoly au-hlovrd tho InndoU. aro notified 

to llic world. —Hotinthed . Henry I. |au. 1 10T|. 

* 2. To give evidence or signs of ; to mani- 
fest, to display. 

" Y«*t noti/len Ihry, In hlr ar.wy of attlro, tloonroua* 
noMAiid pride."— <'*auc«*r : J'ertone* To/e. 

3. To give notice or notification to; to in- 
form by notice, either written or verbal, 

*3. To mark, to distinguish, to characterize. 

nd' tlon, a [Kr., from Lat. nofion^m, ncc. of 
mo (io =u notion, mi idea, from notug, jw. par. 
of no.*co= to know ; Bp. nocion ; I Uil. uoeione . ] 

* 1. Intellect lint power, «ens», intellect, mind, 
understanding. 

“ III* nation wrakrim. hi* dlvcondrnra 
Are ULliiu^ltO. ShaAct/k /*ar, L 4. 


2. An idcA, a conception, a mental nppr©» 
hensiou or conception of anything possibla to 
be known or Imagined. 

” llrnce 1 think It la that th?a« Idru are cOted 
not i-ms.”— Locke: Human Coder*., bk. IL. ch. lilL 

3. A sentiment, sn opinion. 

*’ H wouttl be hicredlhlf* ton iniui whoh-u never beca 
In Fnuit-e. ahunhl one rvlnte the extravagant notiom 
they euUrtaln of llicmvelvc*."— A<LL* m. 

4. An inclination, a disposition, an inten- 
tion: aa, lie lum no notion of going away. 

5. A fancy article, a trifle, a knick-knack; 
am illware. (Now only American, aud geoo- 
rally in the plural.) 

no £ion-nl, a. (Eng. notion ; -oi.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a notion, idea, or con- 
ception. 

* 2. Existing in idea or Imagination only; 
Imaginary, not real ; ideal, visionary. 

" It It merely it notional aud lunv«!uiu-y thlog.“— 
Bentley : Boyle Lecture 4 . 

*3. Dialing in idea Dot realities; fanciful, 
whimsical. 

"The most forward notional dlctAtor* »lt down In • 
contented Jgaontuce. UlnuetlU: See put Sc Lent ifica. 

notional words, s. pi Words which 
express notions or objects of the understand- 
ing; as, sweet, bright, slow , &c., as distiD- 
guished from r??ntioimf words, or such as are 
indicative of position (relating to time, spnee, 
Ac.), as here , there, then , /, he. 

*no tlon-iU'-i-ty, s. (Eng. notional; -Uy.) 
The quality or stnte of being notional, Ideal, 
or imaginary ; empty, groundless opinions. 

" I aimed at the advance of wleiiceby dl«cm!1tlo« 
empty and talkative nationality.'— (HanetH : See pen 
Scientific a. cIl xvLL 

*no tion ai-lj?’, adv. [Eng. nofionai; -?y.] 
In a notional manner; in idea, iu conception, 
not $o reality ; ideally. 

"The whole rational nature of mnu conxIsU or two 
faculties, undcntaiidiuK and will, whether really or 
nationally diatluct, 1 abAll aut dispute.” — A’orrls : 
Miecellaniee. 

•no'-tion-ate, a. [Eng. Ttofion; -ate .] No- 
tional, fanciful, Ideal. 

* nd-tion-ist, a. [Eng. notion; -fsf.] Ona 
who holds uugrounded or uofouuded uotiona 
or Ideas. 

" You read the gospel, or Now Testament, but neglect 
tho Old, as Is the practice of some flush notlonUt'—Bp 
Hopkitu : Expo* Lord 1 1‘rayer. 

no'-tioiLp, s. pi. (Notion, a, 5.] 

not-I-dph'-l-liiB, t. [Gr. roTiot (nofias) = 
wet, moist, and 0»Ae'w (jihileo ) = to love.] 
Enfom. : A genua of Carabidai, sub family 
Elaphrime. They lmva prominent eyes, aod 
are found in damp places. 

*HO tfst, s. [Eng. njote (1), a. ; -«f.] Ad aa- 
notitor, a commentator. 

not ite, 5 . (“From Val dl Noto, Sicily : auft. 
-i/r(Mm.).] 

Min..* A name given by Sartorlus von 
Waltershuuseii to a mineral aubstance, which 
la referred by Dunn to Palagonite (q.v.). Tho 
compound Is probably a hypothetical one. 
After correction for impurities tho analysis 
showa : ailicn, 86*9d ; alumina, 0 36 ; sesqul- 
oxide of iron, 21*60; magnesia, 11 *64: lime, 
3*20; soda, 0*i>7 ; potash, O’fiO ; water, 18*10; 
which la equivalent to the foi inula, 2(KO)BiGa 
-J- ^HO^SlUj ■+• OHO. 

•no tl -tion, *no ty-cl-on, *. (I^t. ««fifio 
= knowledge.] Notice, knowledge, informa- 
tion, intelligence. 

**Th« Arc1arb) *»l»«pott 'aunbtrbury b auyn pc not ycion 
of tho lord) s my lulos, •tud* up.^ '*— fubyun (aU. I3V#|. 

no to , vref. [Gr. (noftw)= tho beck.) 

Pertaining to or Hituuted In or on the dorsal 
region. 

no to br&h chi n tn, n.pl fl‘r» f. note, and 
Mod. lJit., Ac., bruiU'Aiilfii (q.v.). J 
Zool. : The snim* as I>oiusiiiuan< iuata ami 
E im anti a, an 4«rdcr nf Annelida. [Khiiantia.] 

no to hr &n ‘-chi- a to, «- (Notoihiam iiiata.] 
Zo"l. ; A term pm nosed by Nicholson ln- 
Ht*-rtd of 1 lorsibnuichiate, vvldcli tiansgivasc.s 
one of I.uiiiii iih’h rules for iioiiicncbitine. as 
it bus tho hist element l^itin, and tho other 
Greek. 

M From ths ix>*lt1««n of tha bmachla’ the member* 
nf Ibis older I Khmamia | mw ..ftm *, ukcu al as ths 
Ii<ir<-li<rtiK JiUlc jur. mors iro.nly. ,v tiEnnu-hiatef 
Almclldas *'— ,li ih-Leon ; X'vUog* khI. !«:»>. |i. 3:4. 

i>h = C 
1 > 9 U CI 9 L 


boil, b^; poilt. J< 5 vV*l ; cat, 9CII, ohoras, 9hln, bon oh ; go, gom; thin, this; sin, ns; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, 
-clan, -tlon = shan. -tion, -slon = shim ; -^lon, - 9 ion = zhuu. -clous, tlous, slous = slius. - bio, -dlo, vkd =• 
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notochord— notwithstanding 


DO -to-chord, s. [Pref. noto-, and Eng. cAord.) 
Anim. Physiol. ; (Chorda-do rsalis]. 

no^tochor-dal, a. [Eng. notochord; -aZ.l 
Possessing a notochord. 

no-to don-ta, s. [Pref. noto and Gr. oSous 
(pilous), gmit.' uiovros ( odontos ) = a tooth.] 
Entoin. : The typieal genus of the family 
Nntodontidic (q.v.). Notodonta ziczac is the 
Pebble Prominent, a large moth, having the 
fore-wings pale reddish-brown, dusted with 
•whitish in the middle ; large, oblique, rusty- 
brown, central lunule behind ; hinder wiug9 
whitish, dusted with pale brown. The larva 
bns humps on the sixth, seventh, ami twelfth 
segments. It feeds on willows and poplars. Not 
uncommon ill the south and west of Britain. 

no-to don-tl-dce, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. noto- 
dont(a ); Lat.. fem. pi. adj. suff. -Wo?.] 

Entovu : A family of Moths, group Bom- 
bycina. Antenna* longer than the thorax ; 
peetinated in the male, abdomen thick ; the 
upper wings often with a projecting tuft of 
feathers on the inner margin, on which 
account some of them are called Prominent 
Moths. Larvze often with a projection on the 
back of the twelfth segment. Twenty-seven 
British species are known, including the Puss 
Moth, the Buff Tip, &c. (SZainfon.) 

Not-o-gse a, s. [Gr. i-oro* (?iotos) = the south 
or south-west w'ind, and yata (gaia), poet, for 
yij ( ge ) = the earth ] 

Zool. £ Ctcol. : That part of the earth’s sur- 
face lying to the south of a line crossing the 
American continent on the northern frontier of 
Mexico, passing round the Cape of Good Hope 
to the south of India and Indo- Malaysia, north 
orthe Nicobar Islands, dividingthe Indian from 
the Papuan portion of the Malay archipelago, 
then running northward as far as the Philip- 
pines, passing between them and Formosa, 
trending southward and eastward to the 
Samoan archipelago. It corresponds with the 
Neotropical and Australian regions of Sclater. 
(Huxley, in Proc. Zool. Soc., ISliS, p. 313.) 

not om' ma tau s. [Pref. not-, and Gr. o#*- 
fxara (omma'ta), *pl* of Ofina (omma) — an eye.] 
Zool : A genus of Rotifers, family Hydatinea. 
They are sometimes parasitic, and undergo 
degradation of form. Notommuta tardigraila 
has the rotary organ greatly diminished. .V. 
longiseta has two bristles several times longer 
than the hody in the position of the tail. 

not om ma-ti'-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lab notom- 
mat(a) ; Lat. neut.pl. adj. suff. -ina.) 

ZooU : The same as Hydatin^ea (q.v.). 

nd-to-nec -ta, s. [Pref. noto-, and Gr. vyKnjs 
(nektes) — a swimmer.] 

Entom. : The typical genua of the family No- 
toneetidie (q.v.). 
jV iQtonecta glauca, 
about half an inch 
long, yellowish 
above, scntellmu 
black, is British. 

It is predaceous, 
and bites seveiely. 

_ A w „ NOTONECTA GLAUCA. 

no-to-nec'-ti-dae, 

s.pl [Mod. Lat. notonect(o) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : Water-boatmeu ; a family of Hy- 
drocores. Body convex above, flat below ; 
antennae four-jointed, ocelli wanting ; hinder 
tibia and tarsi compressed and fringed on both 
sidea. The popular name is an allusion to 
the appearance they present when taking air 
on the surface of the water— their long hinder 
legs are thrown out at right angles to the 
body, and they somewhat resemble a water- 
man resting on his sculls. 

no to ni-a, no-tho tu-a, s. (Named after 
Noton, an Indian botouist.j 
Bot. : A genus of Composites, sub-tribe 
Sencrionefe. Noton ia grandijlora is found 
in India on hills. Dr. Gibson proposed it in 
IS60 aa a preventive to hydrophobia. 

nd-to-po'-di um, s. tPref. noto-, and Gr. 
jtov? (pons). genit. ttoSos (potlos) = a foot.] 
Zool. : The dorsal division of the foot-tu- 
bercle of an annelid ; often called the dorsal 
oar. [Parapodium.] 

nd-top-ter'-i dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. notop- 
ter(us ); Lab fem. pi. adj. suff. -id<e.] 


Ichthy. : A family of physostomous fishes. 
Head and body scaly ; no barbels ; air-bladder 
divided in the interior. The ova fall into the 
cavity of the abdomen before exclusion. 

no-top'-ter-is, s. [Notopterus.] 

Zool. : A geou9 of Bats, family Pteropodidae 
(q.v.). There is but one species, Notopteris 
Maedonahiii, from the Fiji Islands, Aneiteuin 
Island, and New Guinea. The index-finger 
has no claw ; the wings spring from the spiae, 
and the animal may be easily discriminated 
from the rest of the family by the length of the 
tail, which is nearly as long aa the forearm. 

nd-top'-tcr-us; s. [Pref. noto-, and Gr. 
jrrepov (pteron) = a fin.) 

1. Ichthy. : The single genus of the family 
Notopteridie (q.v.), with five species, from the 
fresh waters of the East Indies and Western 
Africa. 

2. Palreont. : Well-preserved ape cimena occur 
in the marl slates ot‘ Pudang iu Sumatra. 

no-to-rhi-zal, a. [Mod, Lat. notorhi^ecr ) ; 
Eng. suff. -al.\ Having the radicle of the 
embryo lying on the back of the cotyledons ; 
of or belonging to the Notorhizese (q.v.). 

nd-to-rhiz-e-se, s. pi. [Pref. noto-, and Gr. 
pi^a ( rhiza ) = a root.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Brassicaceiv (Cruei ferae), 
having the radicle of the embryo lying on the 
back of the botyledons, the cross section ap- 
pearing thus : O II. It contains hve families : 
Sisymbridre, Cameliuidie, Lepididffi, Isatidse, 
and Anclionidae. (Lirulley.) 

no tor-l'-e-t^, $. [Fr. notoriety, from Low 
Lat. notorietas, from Lat. • notorius = well- 
known.] [Notorious.] The quality or state 
of being notorious ; the state of being com- 
monly or publicly known, especially to dis- 
advantage. 

" Menwhotc names hare Justly acquired an unenvi- 
able notoriety."— Jfacauhiji ; Hut. Eng., ch. iL 

% Proof by notoriety : 

Scots Law: The fact of the judge being 
aware that the point to be proved is com- 
monly known or acknowledged to be true, 
whether it be known tu a whole country or tu 
a whole vicinity. 

no-tor'- I-ous, a. [Lat. * notomts, from unfits, 
pa. par. of nosco = lo know ; Ital., Sp., & Port. 
notorio ;■ Fr. notoirr.] 

1. Publicly, generally, or commonly known, 
acknowledged, or spoken of ; known to every- 
body, manifest. 

" It Is notorious that a horse-soldier requires a 
longer tnuuing than a foot-soldier."— Macaulay: tint. 
Eng., ch. v. 

*[ Now only used in the sense of known to 
disadvantage ; as, a noforious liar, a notorious 
crime, &c. 

* 2. Of uote or notoriety ; notable, egregious. 

" Bring in here two benefactors." — 

Shaltesp. : Measure for Measure, iL L 

no-tor -i-ous-ly, * no-tor-l-ous-lie, adt\ 
[Eng. notorious; -ty.) 

I. In a notorious manner or degree ; to the 
knowledge of everybody ; plainly, manifestly. 

“Hotb princes, whose shames aod dishonours were 
daily divulged more notoriously abroad." — Sartie : 
Tacitus; Historic, p. 72. 

* 2. Egregiously, enormously. 

" Never man so notoriously abused.”— Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Might, lv. 2. 

no-tor -i-ous-ness, s. [Eng. notorious; -ness.] 
1. The quality 
or state of being 
notorious, or 
known by every- 
body ; notoriety. 

*' The presump- 
tion of their se- 
cresy makes them 
exult upon his no- 
torioutness.” — Bp. 

Ball ; Contempt, f 
Zaccheus. 

* 2. Egregiona- 
ness, enormity. 

no-tor -nis, s. 

[Gr. votov (noto*) 

== the south, and 
opui? (or nis) = a 
bir<i 

Zool. £ Palaront. : Notom ts manteUi, a 
gigantic Coot, with rudimentary wings, from 
the Post-Tertiary of New Zealand, which may 
possibly be still living. A living example 


was taken by some sealers in Dusky Bay tn 
1859, and described by Mr. Walter Mantell. 
The head, throat, and under-surface dark- 
bine ; rump, upper toil coverts, les9 wing 
coverts, and scapulars brownish-green ; wing- 
feathers, blue, with broad terminal bands of 
verd iter-green ; bill bright red, torsi and toes 
lighter, claws horo-colbr. According to Dr. 
Buller ( Birds of Xew Zealand, p. 193) a sped 
nieu was seen in 1SGG. One was taken in 1881, 
and there may still be a few survivors iu the 
unexplored parts of the island. 

* Bot-or-y, a. [Fr. Rof<nre=notorious (q.v.).] 

Notorious. 

" Be did tome fault* grretly notory 

Jlede Me and be nott li'rothe, p. 104. 

not-6-tlie’-ni-a, s. (Gr. v»r6Q*v ( notothen ) 
= from the south.] 

Ichthy: The typical genua of the group 
Nototheuiiuae (q.v.). The body is eovered 
with ctenoid scales, and the bones of the head 
are unarmed. About twenty species are 
known, from the southern extremity of 
America, New' Zealand, and Kerguelen's Laud. 

Bot-o thc-nl i'-nre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. noto- 
thcni(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -itu*.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Trachinidae (q.v.), with 
tw r o genera, Notothonia and Harpngifer. The 
lateral line is interrupted, and the dorsal fin 
eOQsists of two portions. 

not-o-ther'-i um, s. [Gr. i-oto* (noto*) = 
south, aud Brjpiov (thcrion) = n wild beast.] 
Paliront. : A genus of Diprotodont Marsu- 
pials, from the Post Tertiary of Australia. It 
resembles Di pro tod on (q.v.), but the lower 
incisors are diminutive, and the front teeth 
are rooted. 

BO-to -tre'-Bia, s. [Pref. noto-, and Gr. rprjt 
(trema) = a hole.] 

ZooL: A Mexican genus of JIylida>, with a 
single species, Notofmmi inarswj>mfma. There 
is a pouch on the bark of the female just 
above the lower part of the spine. The male, 
with his hind feet, places the eggs in this 
cavity, where they are hatched, and undergo 
tlicir’transfonuation, the young coiuiug forth 
as perfect frogs. The branehUe of the tadpole 
are terminated by a bell-shaped disc. 

BO tour', Bot-tour', a. [Fr. notdre = notori- 
ous (q.v.).] Notorious, well-known : as, a 
notour adulterer ; a notour bankrupt, i.c., ods 
legally declared bankrupt. (Scotch.) 

* nott, v.t. [Nott, a.] To shear, to crop close. 

" He caused . . his beard to he noffed and do iuor« 
shaven."— ; Henry rill. (an. 27). 

* nott, a. [A. S. knot = shorn.) Shorn, cropped 
close, smooth. 

* nott-head, * not hed, s. Ahead with 
the haircut close. (Chaucer, G\ T., 109.) 

* nott-headed, q. Having the hair cut 
close. ( Chapman : IVidow's Tears.) 

* nott-pated, * not-patod, a. The 

same as Nott-headed (q.v.). 

"This leatherne-Jerkin, cry »tAl -button, not-pated 
. . .” — Shakesp. : l Henry IT., iL 4. 

not-tur'-no, s . [Ital., from LaL noefurnus = 
jiertoining to night; nox (genit. noctis) = 
uight.) 

Music: Originally a kind of serenade; now 
a piece of music of a gentle and quiet character. 

* No'-tUS, s. [Lat.] The south wiud. 

*' jVofwr and Afer black, with t)>m>d*rou% clouds 

From ocrr&liona." MUton: P L., x. 702. 

not - with -staud'-ing, nought -with- 
stond ing, prep. & conj. [Lug. nought = 
naught, and withstanding, pr. par. of with- 
stand (q.v.).] 

A. As prep. : In spite of, despite, without 
hindrance or obstruction from. 

•*Tbe-ir gratitude made them, notirlthstanding hi* 
prohibition, proclaim the ■wonders he had done for 
them."— Decay 0 } Piety 

Notwithstanding answers exactly to the 
Latin non obstante, used with a noun as an 
ablative absolute. Thus, in the extract given 
above, we might also read ** His prohibitions 
no* unthsta n ding,” that is, his prohibitions not 
causing any obstacle or hindrance ; and so we 
sometimes find notwithstanding placed at the 
end of the sentence or clause. 

" He hath not mouey for these Irish war*. # 

Hia murderous taxation* notwithstanding. 

Shakesp. .* Xichard */., ti. 1 




NOTORNIS, 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, Biariae ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sob ; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, w, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu =t kw. 
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B. As conj. : Nevertheless, however, yet 

^1 The use of notwithstanding as a conj unc. 
tion is only apparent, the word being still in 
its nature and use really a preposition, the 
object being omitted. 

HO tyl'-I-a, «. (Pref. noto-, and Gr. rvAos 
(^»/os) = a* knot, a callus, from a singular 
callosity on the stigma.] 

But. : The typical genus of tha family 
Notylnke. The species are epiphytes, from 
tropical America. 

no tyl -I dee, s. j>L (Mod. Lat notyl(ia) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adj. autf. -idte.) 

Hot, : A family of Orchids, tribe Yande®. 

• nonpho, s. (O. Fr. = a buckle, a bracelet,) 
A jewel ; an ornament of gold and precious 
atones. (Ouch,) 

nouo, 5 . (Ft.) 

Surg. : A bandage with knots to press upon 
the parotid region after extirpation of tha 
parotid gland. 

nouf, a. (Neph.J 

nou'-gat ( t silent), s. rFr., from Lat. nux 
(geitlL nucis) = a nut.] A kind of confection- 
ery made of pistachio nuts, almonds, and 
pounded loaf sugar. 

nought (as nat), s., a., k adv. [Naught.] 

A. vtssnbsf. : Nothing, not anything, naught. 

* B. Asadj. : Of no use or valna ; worthless, 

**Thp Ate Mid byere bAve pulled soil were nought.*— 

Arnold : Chronicle, |>. 85. 

C. As adv. ; in no degree, not at all. 

• noul, * noule, s. (Noll.) Tha crown of 
the head ; tlie head. 

• nould, t\ [For newoUl or wou Id.) Would not. 

•noule, s. [Noul.) 

nou -me-a ite, nou - mo-fte, nu -m3- 
ito, .*> ’[From Noumea, New Caledonia, 
where found ; sutr. -t te (Min.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral substance, 
found in vems traversing a Herpentinoiis rock. 
Hardness, 2 5; sp. gr. 2*27 ; colour, apple* 
green. An analysis by Liversidge yielded: 
silica, 47*24 ; alumina and sesquioxide of iron, 
107; protoxide of nickel, 24*Ul ; magnesia, 
21 *0(5 ; water, 6*27; with a trace of lime = 
W8 j ; from which the formula, lO(MgONiO), 
S.Si0 9 + 3HO, fa suggested. Subsequent 
analyses by various mineralogists show that 
this ‘is not a dctlnito mineral species, but 
that it consists of a hydrous silicate of mag* 
ne.Mii, more or less Impregnated with pro- 
toxide of nickel, the proportions o t magnesia 
and nickel being very variable. 

noil mo-nal, a. (Noumenon.) Of or per- 
taining to tiie noumenon ; real, as opposed to- 
pbcnomenal. 

" Ho would drew the distinction between pheno- 
mena! Mid uoumenal jiereeiitluu."— Lewes: History of 
Philosophy, I. 99. 

Hoi)' mo-non, s. (Gr. = a thing perceived ; 
no ut. sing, of vovptvos («ounu uo.s), perf. pass, 
par. of votw (mw6)= to perceive.) 

Philos : (See extracts). 

•• Xoummon la the nuttthesis to phenomenon, . . . 
Xoumemon nteAiia the sulixtmloiti, or, to u*o the 
Boll jliuttic word, the SubaLiuce. Tliua, ah mutter la 
fovo^ lined by u* only lit Its mninleaU turns (phono- 
!n?n>0. we may logically <li*tln>!ul»ii thosu nmudcHti- 
thrtJ* (ruin the thing iiiMilleatcU ; nod the former will 
Ihj the materia circ<t q w«m, the Utter the materia 
in qua. A oumrnon l*. tlureloro, equivalent. to the 
Ewiice ; phenomenon to • lie limit I frit Uttou.”-- <J. U. 
Lewes' Hut. Phiior. IWboj. 1. 7c. (Note.) 

"The notion of a noum/non Is therefore no concept 
of mi object, lmt the problem unavoidably connected 
wltli the il in I Lit Ion of our seiixihlllty, vi«„ whether 
there may not exUt objects quite independent of Its 
Intuition— * question which cam only l»* \ agucly 
AUawered hy ka yliqc tint t its our ainjaiioits Intuition 
dm 1 * not apply Wall tlilnca ImlUcrlinin ttely there Is 
room for more aud for other obJueU. so that they can- 
n .t lie nlwolutely d-nlifd, but neither, In lh« a1«*viico 
ot any Uclinile liollon, call they be affirmed ha objects 
for our uuder>tahdlii£. A’unt .* Crltiek M. AtutmJfyJ, 
p 2o*. 

noun, * nou.no, s (O. Fr. non, noun, nun 
(l i. worn), from Lit. novicit = u name, a noun ; 
Bp., Pint., A I till, nome.) 

('ram . ; A name ; a word naed to denote 
any object of which we speak, whether mil* 
ninte or inanimate, material or immaterial. 
Noims include : 

(I) Abstract substantives, like virtue, which 
denote the qualities of things aimjdy, signlU* 
entivo only of menial conceptions. 


(2) Concrete substantives, in which a single 
attribute standa ayncedochicnlly for many. 
Concrete nouns are subdivided into Proper, 
Common, Collective, and Material. Proper 
nouns, ara such as are the names of individual 
persons or things : as, Thomas, Rome. Com- 
mon Douna are tho names of a class of things : 
as, book, house, horse. Collective nouns are 
the names of aggregates : as, army, lleet, flock. 
Material nouns are the names of mate rials or 
substances : as, gold, iron, water. Koine 
grammarians class adjectives as well as sub- 
stantives as nouns, distinguishing the former 
as nouns-adjective aud the latter as nouna* 
substantive. 

• n<n)n'-al, a. [Eng. noun ; -aZ.) Per- 

taining to a noun ; having the character or 
qualities of a nouu. 

• nou -ri 9 e, * no-rlce, * nource, s. [O. Fr. 

norice; Fr. nourrice , from Lat. nutrieem, 
accus. of nvtrix = a nurse (q.v.).] A nurse. 

" Flatterers ben the deiil's ttourice* that nourlih 
hit childreu with milkeof lo»eUKi:e.*'- r -CAaucer .- Par* 
tone Tale. 

• nourse-son, s. A foster-son. 

nour -ish* * nor-ische, * nor-ise, * nor- 
lssche, • nor-yse, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. noris- 
(Fr. nourriss ), base of parts of the verb norir 
(Fr. 7io«rrir)=to nourish, from Lat. nutrio ; 
Sp. & Port, nutrir ; ltal, nnfrire.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To support the life of and causa to 
grow by supplying with aliment or nutriment ; 
to supply to any living or organized body, 
animal or vegetable, that matter which in- 
creases its bulk and supports its life. 

"He plmitetb au n«h, and the rain doth nourish It." 
— Isaiah xllv. 14. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To support, to maintain ; to keep np. 

" Whilst I In Ireland imuruAn uilglity band.” 

ShaUtp. : 2 Henry VI., til. 1, 

2. To promote the growth of in learuing or 
attainments ; to educate ; to train up. 

"Thou ehalt he a ro.k 1 minister of Jesus Christ, 
nourished up in the wonla of faith.”— 1 iv. 6. 

3. To foster, to encourage, to support. 

" In soothing them, we nourfrA 'gainst our aennte 
The cockle of rebellion.'* 

Shake tp. : Corlolanus, liL l. 

• 4. To cherish, to comfort. 

” Ye have nourished your hearts." — James v. 7. 

• 5. To keep, to wear. 

" If a woman norissche long hear. It Is glorie to hlr. 
for heer la beu ybouuu to hlr lor keueryug." — Wyclijfe: 
1 C’oriofA. Xi. 15. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . To a tfo rd n ou rial i me n t ; to pro mote gro wt li 
or strength as food. 

" Omiua aud root* nouritA more thau their leave*.'* 
—Bucon. 

• 2. To gniu Dourishmcnt ; to grow. 

" Fruit trees grow full of moui. which Is enused 
pArtly by tiie colunesaof thegrouud, whereby ihe i»arU 
nourish I cac "—Bacon. 

• nour'-ish, s. [Nourice.] A nurse. 

“Our isle be tutwlo a nourish of salt I ears.* 

ShaXetp. ; 1 Henry )'/., L 1. 

notlr'-ish-a-blo, a. [Kng. nourish, v. ; -able.) 
1. Capable of being nourished ; ausceptiblu 
of nourishment* 

" The chyle la mlxe-l herewith, jiartly for Its betb-r 
convention into blood, and partly lor Its more ready 
udhesloii to all the nourWlaW# jiarU.”— IVreie ; Co»m *. 
Sacra, l>k. L. eh. v. 

• 2. Capubla of alTordiiig nourishment ; nu- 
tritious. 

nour'-Ish-cr, s. (Eng. nourish, v . ; -<r.) One 
who or that which nourishes. 

" Onr Xourhher from whom 
All perfect good, unmeasured out, domvml*.* 

Hilton : J\ L., v. J98. 

nour'-ish Ing, pr. par., a., it s. [Nourish, r.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See tha verb). 

B. vl* adj. : Affording nourishment ; nutri- 
tious : ns, nourishing food. 

C. As jnihutantix'e ; 

1. Lit. : Tho net or process of supplying 
nourishment or aliment to ; nutrition, nourish- 
ment. 

" Hurry brAimche Mnierwtfro ye tr» IoM*th hia lyuely 
nourishing."— Sir T. M»re : l\ rk*s, ]*. |Afl. 

2. Fig. : Tin- net of fostering, cliiTinhlng, or 
snppoithig; the stnto of being fustcrcd or 
clierishi'd. 

" flv drill>*TaUi nourishing, the (lame 
Itevlv d ’ 

Armstrong: Art of Health, !L 


DOUr’-Ish-ing-ly, ndr. [Eng. nourishing; 
dy.) In a nourishing manner; so as to nourish ; 
nutritiously. 

noux'-lah-mcnt, s. [Eng. nonrte/i, ▼. ; -w«nf.) 
I* Literally: 

1. The act or process of nourishing ; tho 
state of being nourished ; nutrition. 

2. That which nourishes; food, nutriment, 
aliment. 

" The WArmth dUtctnl* the ehtak*. A»d mAkea 
New breathlu^, whence new siourishmntt *he tik*A 
liryden .* Virgil ; Oeorglc L 15 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The act of fostering or cherishing ; sup- 
port, promotion. 

2. That which supports or promotes the 
growth or development of anything. 

" So they niAy In the ether learn to iwrk the nourish* 
merit of their ^oul*.'— Hooker: Hocles. Polity. 

’ nour' 1-ture, *. [Fr. nonrrifure.) Nurture, 
education, training. 

" He hud charge my dNclpilne to fmuie. 

Aud tutore' nouruure to ovenwe.” 

.*i pettier: P. <?., I. lx. K 

• nours -lo (lc as el), * nou slo (1), * nou- 
sel, v.t. A i. [A diinin. or frequent, form from 
nurse, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Trtms. : To nurse, to nourish, to rear, 
to bring up. 

" Those mothers who, to noiufe up their h\bet. 
Thought nought too curious." 

Shakes p : Pericles, i 4. 

B. Intrans. : To nestle ; to cling closely or 
fondly to. 

• Hours’- ling, [Eng. n<wrs/(e); -fng.) A oure- 
ling. 

" A little nourtling of the bumid air." 

Spenser: VirgiVs Gnat. 

nous, s. (Gr.) Mind, Intellect, understanding, 
wits, sense, sharpness. 

" Becaa-e a niAii nora *eeiu* bi lack.'* 

Bar him : Inyotdsbg Legends: St. Hedard. 

•nou’-sle (1), * nous-el, v.t. k i. (Nourslc.) 

* noils ^ lo (2) ( le as el), v.i. [Nuzzle (2).] 
To burrow ; to make a way with tht nose. 

" And Mole, tlrnt like a nouslinq mole doth make 
HI* way still under ground till Thame* be •■vertake." 

Spenser : F. IV. xl. 50. 

nout (1), n3^t, nolt, s. [Neat, j., Nolt.J 

Rlack cattle ; bullocks. 

noiit (2), nouht, s. (Naught.) 

* nouth, * noutho, adv. [Now. 

^ nou ther, conj. (Neither.) 

no vac' u-la, s. [Lnt. = a razor, from the 
knife-shaped’ ’body of the Ash.) 

Ichthy.: A family of Lahridm (Wrasses). 
Body strongly coin pressed, oblong, covered 
witli scales of moderate size ; bead com pros.sed, 
nearly naked. Lateral line interrupted. 
Twenty-six species, from the tropical and the 
warmer parts of tha temperate zone, length 
about twelve iurlies. 

no vftc' n lito, s. (I^nt. uoivicida = a razor, 
and Gr. A\'0o? {litho.t) — a stone. j 
Min.: An exceedingly com pact form of 
liornstone (q.v.)., used as a lingo or whetstone 
for sharpening cutlery. A remarkably dense 
variety is found in the Lake Superior district 
aud also in Arkansas. 

no-va’-ll-n, s. pi. [Lat., ncut. pi. of noraJl* 
= uo*ly-phiughed.) 

Scots Law: Lands newly improved or eul* 
livab'd, and in particular tlioac lands which, 
having lain waste from time Imnirnnnlft), had 
been Irought into cultivation by the monks. 

n3v-nr'-^cnt, s. [Ivit now a = new, and 
argentum*- silver.] A preparation umm! 
chiefly for rest ding old plated goods. It 
consists of recently preeljn tub'd chloride of 
silver dissolwd in In posiilplote of boilium 
or cyanide of potasslnin. (tWey.) 

No va’-tl an (t art all), a. A’ <I. [Sec d« f.) 

A. Aaaiij.: IVrtaimug to or charucUuistlo 
of NovHimnisiii (q.v.). 

B. As .mbit. : A follower of Novntlan ; ooa 
holding the doetriinffi of Novutiaiiism. 

No va tl an (t iwsh), t. (Eng. N'otw 
fiaii; -win.] 

i'hnreh Hid : The doctrine taught by Nova- 
t inn, a Stole of the thin! century, who, It is 
said, was dellvereil from demoiiiiirjil poasiM*- 


boiL b< 5 ^; povit, ; cat, 90II, chorua, ^hln, bench; go, £cm ; thin, this: sin. a$ ; expoot, Xenophon, exist. Ing 
-Clan, tlan — bhan. -tion, -6ion — shun ; -flou, -9! on — zlmn. -clous, -tlous, -sious - shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac- 
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ainn, became a catechumen, and was ordained 
priest. In a.i>. 251, lie persuaded three country 
bMiops to consecrate him. and, according to 
Flenry, became the first anti-Pope. He con- 
secrated other bishops, and sent them to 
various parts to propagate his views— that it 
was wrong to receive again into the Church 
those who hail sinned gravely after baptism : 
that the Church had no power to absolve the 
lapsed (q.v.), and that second marriages were 
sinful. Novatianisin lasted about two hun- 
died \ ears, and then dwindled away. 

nd-va'-tion, s. jLat. noiatio, from novatus , 
pa. par. of novo= to make new ; nouus= new.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The introduction of any- 
thing new ; an innovation. 

"A 'orotioHt In religion are a main cause of dle- 
t In couuuuu wtaltlis.'' — Lau U : but, of his 

Trouble*, cl) . id. 

2. Law: The substitution of a new obliga- 
tion or debt for an old one. 

no-va -tor, s. (Lat.J One who introduces 
uew things ; an innovator. 

noV-el, a. & 5. [O. Ft. novel , nouvel (Fr. 

nouveau, fern, non relief from I>at. novellus = 
new, a dimin. from uot v us = new; Sp. A Port. 
novel; Ital. worrifo.] 

A. As utlj. : New ; of recent origin nr intro- 
duel imi ; not known before, and hence 
sti iking ; unusual, strange. 

“ I must beg not to have It supposed that I am set- 
ting up any novel pretensions for tha honour of ray 
call country. Walpole . Anecdote* qf Painting, 
vul. 1 , cb. d 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language: 

* 1. Something new or fresh ; a novelty. 

** V\ bo loving novel* full of affectation. 

Receive the manners of each other nation." 

Sj/lcetrer ; Du Uarta*. 

* 2. Sometliing not heard before ; news. 
•’Some came of curiosity to hear *ome noMii’’- 

Eati inter. 

3. A woik of fiction in prose, liased on a 
plot of greater or less intricacy, and exhibit- 
ing more or less perfectly pictures of real life, 
representing the passions, and espec ially that 
of h«ve, in a state of great activity. A novel 
differs Irom a romance in that it professes to 
represent only events of real life, while tha 
romance deals with the supernatural, myste- 
rious, and heroic. 

*11. Law : A new or supplementary decree 
or constitution ; one of the uovel constitu- 
tions (q.v.). 

•‘The novel* or new constitutions, posterior In time 
to the other books, aud amounting to a eupplemeot to 
the code ."— • Black* tone : Comment, Ilutrou. § 3.) 

* novel-assignment, 5. 

Law : A form of pleading which sometimes 
arose from the generality of the declaration, 
when, the complaint not having been set out 
with sufficient precision it became necessary 
from the evasiveness of the plea, to reassign 
the causa of action with fresh jiaiticulars. 

novel constitutions, s. pi. 

Ciril Law: The supplementary constitu- 
tions of some Homan emperors, and especially 
those of Justinian, so called because they ap- 
peared after the authentic publications of law 
made by such emperors. The Novel Consti- 
tutions (also called Novels), together with 
the Institute, Digest, and Code, constitute 
the whole body nf law which passes under 
the name of Justinian. 

• nov'-el et, s. (Eng. novel ; dimin. suflf. -et.] 

1. A small new book. 

2. A novelette. 

nSv-Cl-ette', s. (Fr.] A short novel. 

••The gift which made Scott spin novelette* oai of 
the flimsiest aud nmat casual Incidents.’*— Pali Mall 
Gazette, April 17, lt>84. 

•noV el-ism, * noV-el-lism, s. (Eng. 

novel ;*-is7».] Innovation. 

"The other three (position*] are disciplinarian to 
thi present way of novtutuin.’— MrE. Dering : speeches, 
|x 44. 

noV-el-ist, s. (Eng. novel ; - ist .] 

*1. An innovator; one who introduces 
novelties into Church and btate. 

"Every nnvefitt with h whirllglc In his brain most 
broach Hew opinions.* — , 4 d>u>« DeviV* Banquet, p. 52. 

* 2. A novice. 

*• There is not any thing so easle that doth not hart 
evnd hlaiier ns. If we be but nove>UU therein."— ien- 
na>d: of WttUume, bk i i ., ch. vil., § 18. 

* 3. A writer of news. 


4. A writer of a uovel or novels ; a writer 
of fiction. 

"The best stories of the early and original Italian 
novelists."— H'urfon; English Poetry, hL 487. 

* nov el-ist -lc, a. [Eng. novelist: -ic.) Such 
as a novelist would *1 escribe ; romantic. 

"A romantic, nor e'lttic. and Mldsblpwau Easy 
affair ."— Daily Chronicle. July 8. 1885. 

* nov-el-ize, v.i. (Eog. novel : -ize. ] To in- 
troduce novelties or innovations; to innovate. 

"The novelising spirit of man live* by variety, and 
the new faces of thlags."— Browne : Christian Morals, 
pt L. § 25 

* nov'-el ler, s. (Eng. novel ; -er.] 

1, One who introduces novelties or innova- 
tions ; an innovator. 

••They ought to keep that day which these nowWrri 
teach us to condemn. — Hi shop ball : Remain*. p. 303. 

2. A novelist, a novel-writer. 

* nov'-el-ry, * nov-el-rle, «. (Eng. novel ; 

- ry .] Novelty. 

nov'-el-^, * nov-el-tee, s. (0. Fr. noveli - 
teit, from Lat. novellitatem , accus. of novel- 
litas — uew ness ; novellus = new ; Fr. nou- 
reaute.J 

1. The quality or state of being novel, new, 
or strange ; newness, freshness. 

"Scenes . . . whose no vetlv survives 
Long knowledge.” Cowper: Tusk, 1. 178. 

2. Something novel, new, or strange ; that 
which is new or fresh. 

" First to surprising norel'ir* inclined." 

Pitt Vida : A rt of Poetry, lli. 

* nov'-el wright (gh silent), s. (Eng. novel, 
and wright.] A novelist. (Carlyle, quoted io 
Fraser's Mag., Oct., 1882, p. 51b.) 

* no - vem, •no -vum* s. (Lat. novem — 
nine.) A game at due, properly called norm 
quinque (nine-five), played by five or six 
persona, and in which the principal throws 
were nine and five. 

•* Aba.** a throw at riorum." 

Khakcsp. : Love'* Labour' » Lott. v. a. 

No-vem'-her, s. (Lat., from novem — nine, 
from its having been originally the ninth 
month of the year.] The eleventh month of 
the year, following October, and containing 
thirty days. 

November-meteors, s. pi (Meteor.) 
November-moth, 5 . 

Entvm. : A British moth, Oporabin dihtiaia, 
coiomou io Novemlier. 

no-ve'-na, 3 . (Novknary.] 

Eccles.: A devotion in the Roman Church, 
practised for nine days, for a special object, 
usually to obtain some blessing or as a pre- 
jaration for one nf the greater feasts or that 
of one ’ 9 patron saint. 

* nd'-ve-natf*-^,a, A s. ILat. novenarius, from 
novem — nine.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the number nine. 

B. As subst. : The number of nine; an ag- 
gregate nf nine collectively. 

" Ptolemy by part* and numbers lmplleth climac- 
teric*! years; that 1*. septeiiAriea and novenarie *." — 
Browne: Vulgar Ej-rourt, bk. lv., ch. xl. 

t no-ven'-di-al, o. (Lat. novendialh.] Last- 
ing nine days occurring on the uinth day. 

novendial- ashes, 5 . pi. 

Roman Antiq . : Ashes of the dead just con- 
signed or about to be consigned tn the grave. The 
body was kept seven days, burnt on the eighth, 
and the ashes buried on the ninth. (Brewer.) 

novendial-holidays, s. pi. 

Roman Antiq.: Nine days set apart In ex- 
piation of a shower of stones. (Brewer.) 

* no’-veno, a. (Lat. tioiywws, from novem — 
nine.] Pertaining to or dependent on the 
number nine ; pioceediug by nines. 

* no-ven'-nl-al, a. (Lat. novennis, from 
not’em= nine, aiid annus = a year.] lfappeu- 
iog or recurring every ninth year. 

"A novennial festival celehmted by the Boeotians la 
honour of Apollo."— Potter : A ntiq. qf Greece, bk. ii., 
ch. xi. 

* no-ver'-cal, (Eat. voi'ercalis, from no- 
rerca = a stepmother.] Of or pertaining to a 
stepmother ; suitable to, becoming, or cha- 
racteristic of a stepmother. 

•• It U a wonderful deviation that some few families 
should do it in a more novercal way ."—Derham: 
Physico-Th’ology. bk. vii., ch. iv. 


noy-iee, s. & n. (Fr., from Lit. noviciu*, 
novitius =r new, fresh, a novice, from novut 
= new ; Sp. novicio ; Hal. novizio,] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Ijinguage: 

I. One who is new to any business, profes- 
sion, or nrt ; one who is unskilled; a be- 
ginner, a tyro ; one in the rudiments. 

" Many meetings were held at which the leaders Ln 
structvd the nooic**."— Sl uaulag Hist. hnfl.. ch. n 

* 2, Oue newly couverted to the Christian 
faith. 

" [A bishop mu*t be] oot n novic*."— X Timothy lit. « 

II. Ercles.: A title given to men or women, 
wit liont regard to age, who have entered a 
religious house and desire to embrace its rule. 
They assume the habit of the order or congre- 
gation. and live the daily life of the commu- 
nity. (Postulant.] 

* B, As adj. : Inexperienced. 

"With tioficc modesty." Milton : P. ft.. 11L 141. 

nov'-i5e-ship, &. [F.ng. novice; -ship.] The 
state or condition of a novice ; novitiate. 

• no-vi-lu nar, s. (Lat. norma = new, and 
luna r= the moon.] Of or iiertnining to the 
new moon. 

no-vi -ti-ate, no vi-ei-ate (ti, el, as shi), 

$. A a. (Fr. noriftrtf, from Low Lat. noviliatu*. 
from Lat. novus = new ; Sp. noviciado; Itai. 
nociriafo.] 

A. A 3 substantive : 

I. Ordinary La if age: 

1. The state or condition of a novice ; ap- 
prenticeship. 

2. The time during which one is a novice ; 
the time occupied io being initiated into any 
knowledge or art. 

"He roust have passed his tyroclnlnro or novitiate 
in eiumug before ho cam couoe to thia."— AoutA ; Her. 
mons, vul. ii., ser. 5. 

* 3. A novice : one who is going through a 
period of probation. 

"The abbess had been informed of all that hs.l 
passed between her novifmfo aud Father Frauds 
— Addison: Spectator. No. 184. 

II. Ecclesiastically: 

1. The term of probation passed by a novkv 
previous to profession in a religious order i*r 
congregation. It is never hsa than a year, 
and sometimes it extends to two or three years. 

2. (See extract.) 

’* The name novitiate Is also sometime* gl**n to the 
house or separate building iu which uuvlce* pass their 
time of proballon ." — Addis A Arnold: Cath. Diet. 

* B. As adj. : Inexperienced. (Coleridge: 
Religious M usings.) 

* no-vi tions, a. (Lat. novitius, from uotrus 
= new.] New, novel ; newly invented. 

*• What Is now taught by the church et Rome U at 
an unwarrantable, so a novitiou* interpretation.”— 
Pearton : On the Creed, art. ti. 

•ndv'-I-t^, s. (Lat. novitas, from novus=. 
new.] Newness, novelty. 

"It was not from eternity, but from a non tv ot 
begiualQK."— Cud worth : Intellectual System, p. t44. 

no-vo -da - mils, s. (Lat. de novo damxs — 
we grant anew.] 

Scots law : A charter of norodawms la one 
which contains a clause of nnvotlamus. This 
clause is subjoined to the dispositive clause, 
aod hy it the superior, whether the crown or 
a subject, grants anew (de noro) the subjects, 
rights, or privileges therein described. Such 
a charter may be granted where a vassaL 
believes his right defective; but. notwith- 
standing its name, it may also be a first grant. 

no' vus, a, (Lat. =.neu\] (See compound.) 
novus homo (pi. no vi hdm -i ne§), s. 

I^amrtti Antiq. : A man who was the first ot 
his family: that is, had raised himself from 
obscurity to distinction by his owo acts or 
merits, without the aid of family connections. 

n6\fc\ * nowe, " nou, adv.. a., & $. (A.S. 
nw ; cogn. with Dut. nu ; Icel. nii; Dan. & 
Sw. tiu ; O. H. Ger. nw ; Goth, nw ; ij.msc. nu, 
nu; Ger. nun ; Gr. vvv (nwn); Lat. nutvc, 
and of the same root as New, Novel, Ac.l 
A. As adverb : 

1. At the present time ; at this time. 

** Tills Jond bight Brct*yn, that now has other iimim. 
Inglend now is cahl." Robert de firuntte, )■. 6. 

2. A short time ago ; a little while past ; 
not long ago. 

" .Vow was she just before him." 

| Shakesp. : Venn* & Adonis, & 43. 


I&te. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cameL her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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3. At a particular tune ; at the time spoken 

of. 

“The »fi l|» wa* Id tli« uiidatof the »<•*, tuMeU 
• ILh wave*.’*— Matthew xiv. 24. 


4. After this ; this being ao. 

••(low »h*!l Ally la aii dDtiuguUh now betwixt a 
p&nulle and ft man of huuourf — L Estrxinge. 

3. It being ao that ; since ; considering that. 

“Why tliould he live, nvt# Nuliit* b*ukruj>t l»f" 
Sh*ikrJ)i . . .Sonne/ €7. 


6. 4Y010 is frequently need to form n eon* 
nection l»et\veen a preceding and a subsequent 
proposition, or to intnsluce an inference or 
an explanation of that which piecedes. 

"Tliou «wearrst to lue thou »rt lioueat Sow. if 
thou wert a |»oet, 1 iiOkM have »ome hope Ihou dld*t 
feiuo." — .shake* p : At Von Like It, ill. & 


7. Now is added by way of emphasis to 
wishes, prayers, observations, and assevera- 
tions. 


** Sow, good ftiig<*lJ preserve the king.”* 

Ah<» ke*p : T< m}*tt, 1L L 


*B. As adj.: Present, existing. 


*• Defect* neein m necessary to our note hnppiiu'fii u 
to their ojipoelteft ."— UlnnviU . Wittily oj DognutUitng, 
ch. xxiv. 

* C. Assuhsf. : The present time or moment ; 
the present. 

** Nothing is there to come. Ami nothing puit. 

But 1 U 1 et*<nifti HOW doeft ever Iil»U" Cowley. 


Tf (1) Now aivl (hen : At one time and 
another ; at odd times ; occasionally ; at in- 
tervals ; here and there. 

*’ Talk with respect, aikI swear hut now anrt then." 

ohakesp. : Merchant of Venice, li. 2. 

• (2) Now . . , now : At one time ... at 
another time 

" Sow he vows a league, and now Invasion." 

.shake tp. ; Uape of Lucrete, 287. 

*(3) Now . . . then: At one time ... at 
another time. 

" Sow weep for Mm, then spit at him." 

Shake* p. : At Kou Like It, lit 2. 

* (4) Now and now: Once and agaio. 


a«^-a day^, * now a dales, edit (Eng. 
now 0/1 days . J In the present days ; at tha 
present time ; now. 


oo-way, "no'-ways, a dv. (Mid. ling. 

nan/s veis — in in> w«V ; A.S. ndues weyes, 
from nanes, getiit. of nan = none, and ueges, 
genit. of tce«7 = a way.) 1 q no way, manner, 
or ih gree ; not at all. 


* nowc, adv. (Now.) 


* nowe, 8. (O. Fr. nou, from Lat nodum, 

aeons. of nodus = a knot.) A knot; the 
marriage knot or tie. 

“Sons of lhy nowet; 

The virgin Mrtlis with which lhy spouse 
Made fruitful lhy fair soul.' 

Cruthaw : Hymn to At. TV re. to. 

1 now'-cd, o. (Nowe, s.) 

Her. : Knotted ; tied in a 
knot. (Applied to the tails 
of lions and other animals 
which ana very long and 
Itorne as if tied up in a knot.) 

•• Ruben U conceived to 1x?Ar 
three burn wave, JuiIah l you ram- 
pout. Dun ft «er|>ent nowed 
Browne : Vulgar Kmart, bk. r. f 
ch. x. NOWEO. 



a<SV-9l (1), s. (Ktym. donlilfnl.) 

Found. : The inner portion of the mould for 
casting large hollow articles, such ns tanka, 
cisterns, and steam-engine cylinders of large 
size. It answers to the core of smaller castings. 

* no-wcl (2), j. (Noel.) 

DO whore, adv. (A.S. ndhinrr, from nd = 
no, and hwcer = where.) Nut. In any place or 
state ; In no place ; not anywhere. 

‘•Anarchy nowhere lasted longer than forty-eight 
hours." — Macaulay ; HU t. A ng., oh. xlll. 

*no whl-(hcr, adv. (Eng. no, and ic/nMcr.) 
Not In any direction ; to in* plum. 

" Thy acrTAut went nowhither ."—, 2 Kingt r. 24, 

n6-Wl$C, adv . (Short for in no wist ; Mid. 
Hog. on now icW, from on = in ; none = none, 
no, and wise, dut. sing, of A.S. wisc = n way.] 
Not in any way or mauner; in no way; 
noways. 

’nffol,*. (Noll.) The head. 

r,^rt, a. (Molt.) 

a. (Fr. no nt = knotted.) 

Her. : A term applied to a projection In the 
middle of a cross or other ordinary. 


no^-yed, a. (Eng. tioiry ; -*/.) 

Her. : A term applied to a projection not in 
the centre of a cross, hot In 
one of its brunches. 

nox lous (x as ksh), a. 

(Lat. Moxnc* = hurtfid, from 
iioju = hurt, harm, from tho 
same root as noceo = to 
hurt.] 

1. llurtfnl, harmful. bane- 
ful, injurious, unwhole- 
some, pernicious, destruc- 
tive, inisciiiexous ; causing 
or liable to cause hurt, harm, or injury. 

** The hutiUuiAii ever gny, rohuat nud bold, 
belies the tt ox tout vapour.” 

SomereUe : The Chate. L 

2. Morally hurtful, harmful, or pernicious ; 
injurious, unfavourable. 

*3. Guilty, criminal, not innocent. 

“Those who are noxious in the eye of the Uw Are 
justly pun iahed. '— Bnimhall: Against Uubbet. 

nox -lous ly (xasksh),adr. (Eng. noxious; 
dy. ) In a noxious manner or degree; hurt- 
fully, perniciously, injuriously. 

nox ious-ncso (x as ksh), s. (Eng. nox- 
ious ; - ness .] The quality or atate of being 
noxious ; hurtt illness, pemieiousiieas, In- 
juriouaness, harmfulnesa. 

“The nnxiVmmoi of their ait ting as tuemberB tu the 
lord » hoUBe.”*— Wood: Athena Vxon., voL li. ; William 
Thomn*. 

• nop', • noye, v.t. (Noie, v.) 

’ noy, * noye, 3 . (Noie, 8.) 

* noy~ado (:is nwa yad), s. (Fr., from 
noyer = to drown.) The aet'of putting to 
death by drowning ; specif., u mode of execu- 
tion adopted during the Keigo of Terror 
by Carrier at Nantes, in lTSU. The con- 
demned persons were embarked in a vessel 
with a movable bottom, which was opened 
when the boat had reached the middle of the 
Loire, thus throwing the prisoners luto the 
river. 

* n(>3K-an$e, s. (Noiance.) 

noyau (as nwa yo ), s. (Fr. = a stone of a 
fruit, from Lat, nuuri«=likea nut; «ux(genit 
nucU)= a nut.) A cordial, generally prepared 
from white brandy, bitter almonds, Mi^rar- 
camly, grated nutmeg and mace, and some- 
times flavoured with the kernels of apricots, 
peaches, tha peel of oranges, &c. 

* no^’-or, s. (Noieb.) 

•no^-ful, *noi -ftil, a. [Eng. noy; -/uf(0-] 
Hurtful, injurious, noxious. 

" Eschews it, yf it be noyfuL"— Sir T. Elyot : The 
Oovemour, hk. i„ ch. xxtiL 

• ous, * noy ouso, o. (Eng. noy; -ous.) 
Hurtful, harmful, noxious. 

"Preio yhe for us, thiit ... we be dclyvered fro 
navoujc uni! yuele lueu."— Wycliffe 2 Thess. Ui. 

• noys-aunce, 8 . [Nuisance.) 

noz zle, ‘ noz-le, «. (Eng. nose ; dim. suff. -It.] 
\. Hydrant., <tc. : A sjiout or projecting 
moutlii'ieee, as of' (1) the flrenmira pipe at 
the end of the hose ; (2) tile snout of a pair of 
bellows nr a tuyere; (3) the projecting vent- 
age of a faucet, of rain-wuter spouting, or of 
any diarhurge-pil>e. 

nozzle ^ block, s. A block in which two 
bcllows-imzzles unite. 

nozzlo - mouth, i. The aperture; a 
tuyere. 

nu-dri^o*, 8. (Fr., from nu< = a cloud.) 

1. The different gradntionw by which a 
colour passes from its lightest to its darkest 
shade. Also used of delicate gradations of 
tone In iiiuhIc. 

2. A delicate degree of dilferenco perceived 
by the intellect or any of the senses. 

“When tha two nurfACv* Aro nialtad with cIihm> 
rrK«tftrliy, im «rtintlc huiuic* i« tha n»ulL“— Itatly 
Trlegraph, Aug. 19. ltsnfl. 

nUb, s. (Nou.) -A protuberance or projection ; 
a kuub. 

nub, v.t. (Nob.) To hang. (Ninny.) 

ntib' bln, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A small or 
imperfect cor of maize, (.dmrricrin.) 

nub bio, r.f. [For bnubble (q.v.).] To Iwat 
or bruise with tnc list. 


nub' bly, n. (Eng. nub ; -fy.) Full of kuob# 
or iiroiuberanccs. 

••UuvAtniy. nubbly fruit it w Black more : ChrU- 

toweU, ch. xxxvL 

nu-bo'-cu-la, s. (Lat, diiuin. of nub« = a 
Cloud.] 

1. /fsfron.: Anything nehulous; specif., two 
nebuhe, Nubecula major ami .V. minor together 
Constituting the Magellanic clouds (q.v.). 

2. Pathol. : (1) A s|hm k in the eye; (2) A 
cloudy object or appearance lu urine, (bur^ 
glioon.) 

nn bo cu lar i at s. (Lat. mihcrula = t 
little cloud ; feiri. sing. ai(j. sulf. -urtu.] 

Palixnnt. : A genus of lini*erforate Koraminl- 
fera, beginning in tlie Trias. The test is very 
variable in suajic, and is found puruaitic oa 
sheila and other foreign bodies. 

Nu-bi an, a. & s. (Eng. Nu6i(a); -an.) 

A. A * adj. : Peilaining to or in any way 
connected with Nubia, a country of Eastern 
Airica, bordering ou the Red bea. 

B. At substantive : 

1. An inhabitant of Nubia. 

2. The language spoken by the Nubian*. 

Nubian vulturo, s. [Otoovps.] 

* nu-bif'-er-ous, a. (Lat. ntihifer , from 
nubts — a eloud ; Jero = to pn»diice. and Eng. 
adj. sufl'. -<ms.] Producing or bringing clouds 

*nu big'-cn ous, n. (Ijtt. nubrs = a cloud, 
and gigno (pa. t. <7«?i«») = to beget, to pro- 
duce.] Produced by clouds. 

* nu bl-lato, r.f. (Lat. nubifatus, pa. par. of 
nubila — to make cloudy; nubes— a cloud.) 
To tnaka cloudy ; to cloud. ’ 

•nu-bile, a. (Fr., from Lat. nubilis, from 
n»6o = to marry.) Of un age tit for mai riuge ; 
marriageaMc. 

“Tliat whlchlvetli tho nubile vlryl»'» hrrft-it." 

t'rior . txAumun. L #7. 

* nu bil l-ty, s. (Eng. nubif(e); -i/y.) The 
quality or slate of being nubile or nmniuge- 
able. 

* nu bi-ldse, a. (Lat. nubifosus, from nn6ez 
= a cloud. J Full of orahouuding with clouds ; 
cloudy. 

* nu' bl-lous, a. (Lat nubilus , from nubes= 
a eloud.) Cloudy. 

nu'-ca ment, nu-ca-mcn -tum, $. (Lat 

nucuuientum = u tir-cone.J 

Hot. : An ament ; a catkin. 

nu ca men ta -56 ro, t. pf. (Lat. ituon- 
7ft€7if(u«i) (q.v.) ; fern. pi. adj. suff. -aceoe.) 

Botany : 

• 1. The seventeenth order of Linmrns’a 
Natural System, Gem ra, Xaiithium, Iva, Ac. 

2. A tribe of Proteaceae containing the 
families Proteidue, Couospermidit, I 'rank lan - 
didre, and Pereoonida*. 

nu ca mcn~ta' ccotis (co as sh), a. fNu- 

CAMENTACEAi.) 

Hot. ; (1) Pertaining to a nucameot or cat- 
kin ; (2) Having the harduess of a nut; (3) 
Producing nuts. 

nn-ca-mcn'-tum, i. (Nucamknt.) 

nu’ cba. s, (Low Lat., from Arab.] Tha hlad 
j>art ui- imj»e of the neck. 

nu'-obal, a. (Eng. nuch(a); -al.} Of or per- 
taining Id tha impe or hind pari of the neck. 

* nu-^if -cr-ofis, a. (lj\t. m/r (genit. nucis) 

= a nut; fero = to lvear, to prodin e, amt Eng. 
adj. hii'I . -ouv.) Bearing or producing nuts; 
nut-ln-aring. 

nu 91 form, a. (Lat «ux (genit. nucL) = a 
nut, and jnrma = form, si in pc.] 

Bat. : Shaped or formed like a nut , uut- 
slmped. 

nu 9lf fa ga, t. (Lat nuj (genit m«Ts) = 
a nut, and Jrtlg-, root uffrunyn= to break.) 

OrnifA. : Nutcracker (ipv ) : a genus of Cor- 
vidie, sub-family Corvime Four aperies are 
known, from the Pa lien retie region to the 
llitualnyo-s and North China (l/uffore.) 

nu ^In, *. (Ijit. n»x (genit. nncis) = a nut, 
Eng. auir. -in.) 



now ye d. 
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Chem, A yellow crystalline snl>stance ex- 
tracted rromgieeu walnut-shells by means of 
ether. It is insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, and sublimes at a little 
over 100’ io reddish-yellow needles. 

nu'-cle-al, nu'-cle-ar, a. [Nucleus.] Of 
or pertaining to a nucleus ; constituting a 
nucleus ; having the character of a nucleus. 

nu-cle-ate, nu'-cle-at ed, a. [Lat. nu- 
cleatus, from nucfco = to become kernelly.) 

Anot. <£ Physiol. (Of cells): Having a nucleus 
or central particle. 

*nu -cle-ate, v.i. [Nucleate, a.] To gather 
as about a nucleus or centre. 

nu-cle'-i form, a [Lat. nucleus^ a kernel, 
a nucleus (q.v.), and forma = form, shape.] 
Formed like a uucleus nr ceutre. 

nu-cle-in, $. [Eng., &c. nucle(us); -in.] 
Chem. : A name applied sometimes to the 
albuminous eonstitueut of the crystalline lens, 
sometimes to the substance formingthe nucleus 
of the blood-cells. (IFatts.) 

nu-cle-O-, pref. [Lat. nucleus = a kernel, a 
nucleus.] Possessing a nucleus, or central 
particle of any kind. 

tnu-cle-6-branoh,s, [Nucleobranchiata.] 
Zool. : An individual mollusc of tbe order 
Nueleobranchiata (q.v.). 

t nu-cle-o-bran-chi-d'-ta, s. pi. [Pref. 
nudeo-, and Mod. Lat branchiata (q.v.)J 
Zool. : The same as Heteropoda (q.v.). 

nu-cle o-crl -nus, s. [Pref. nucleo- and Gr. 
Kpivov (Arruton) = a lily.] 

Paloeont. : A characteristically Devonian 
genus of Blastoidea (q.v.), extending into the 
Carboniferous. It closely resembles the 
typical Peutreinites (q.v.). 

QU'-Cle-oid, a. [lat. nucleus = a kernel, and 
Gr. el5os (eidos) = form, appearance.] Having 
the form or appearance of a nucleus ; nucleate. 

nu'-cle-6-lat-cd, a. [Eng. nucleol(us) ; -ated.) 
Possessing a uucleulus. 

nu -cle ole, s. [Fr.]. A nucleolus (q.v.). 

nu-cle-o-li'-tes, s. [Mod. Lat. nucleol(us) ; 
autb -ites.] 

PaUcont. : A genus of Ecliinida, family 
Cassidulid®, Morris enumerates sixteen spe- 
cies, chiefly from the Oolite. 

nu-cle-o -lus (pi. nu-clc-o'-li), s. [A di- 

mio. fiom Lat. nucleus' = a kernel.] 

1. Anat.{Pl.): One or two strongly refract- 
ing particles within the nucleus of a cell. 
They are probably of a fatty nature. 

2. Botany : 

(1) A minute, granular, bright corpuscle 
contained within tbe nucleus of tbe cells of 
plants. According to Sclileideu, each uucle- 
olus is a rudimentary cell. 

(2) A group or nuclei in algala. 

3. Zool. : The minute spherical particle at- 
tached to the exterior of the uucleus, or 
ovary, of some Infusoria. 

nu -cle-us (pi. nu’-cle-I), s. [Lat. = a small 
nut, a kernel, from nux (geuit. uucis) = a nut ; 
ltal. A Sp. nuclen.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. Lit. : A kernel ; a central mass about 
which matter is collected. 

"The crust* are each in all part* nearly of the same 
thickness, their figure suited to the nucleus."— IVood- 
i card : On Possiti. 

2. Fig. : A central or material point or por- 
tion about which matter is gathered, or to 
which acuretiou is or can be made. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. £ Physiol. : The grauular spot in a 
parent cell from which new cells origiuate. 

2. Astron. : The head of a comet. 

3. Botany: 

(1) A new bulb developed in the axil of an 
old one, what gardeners call a “clove.” 

(2) The central part of an ovule. It is a 
fleshy, pointed, pulpy mass, enclosed, or often 
covered, by the primine and secundine, but 
sometimes protruding beyond the latter. It 
consists of the embryo, or of the embryo and 
the albumen both. ( Lindley .) 


(3) A cytoblast; a peculiar structure, in 
minute cells, of plants in a dead state. The 
nucleus is spherical or lenticular, oftea with 
a pellicle, and generally containing one or 
more nuclei. Nageli thinks it a vesicle ; 
OriffUh, Heufrey, and others consider it 
solid. 

(4) A kernel. (Loudon.) 

(5) The disc of the shield which contains 
the spnrules and their cases in a lichen. 

(6) The central part of a perithecium in a 
fungal. 

(7) The fructifying mass of the rhodosperms 
In an algal. 

4. Geoi : A solid central piece around which 
other matter is collected. 

5. Zoology : 

(1) A speck of germinal matter found nor- 
mally in cells. (Huxley.) Called also Germi- 
nal vesicle. 

(2) A solid body, shaped like a band or 
rod, found in the interior of many Protozoa, 
and, in some cases, discharging the functiona 
of an ovary. 

(3) The madreporifonn tubercle of the 
Echinodermata. 

(4) The embryonic shell which remains and 
is transformed into the apex of the adult shell 
in some mollusca. 

" The apex of the *bell presents Important charac- 
ters, as it waa the nucleus or part formed In the egg.“ 
— Woodward : Mollusca. led. 3rd), p. SOS. 

U Proligerous nucleus: 

But. : A distinct cartilaginous body coming 
out entire from the apothecia of a lichen and 
coutaiuiog the aporules. ( Greville .) 

nucleus theory, $. 

Chem. : A theory devised hy Laurent, and 
adopted by Ginelin, but practically rejected 
by chemists, as a basis for the arrangement 
of organic compounds. It supposes them to 
be formed from hydrocarbon s. having an even 
Dumber of carbon and hydrogen atoma, such 
as ethylene = C4H4, amylene = CiqHjo ; these 
again forming secondary nuclei by substitution 
of other elements for an equivalent of hydro- 
gen, as C4H0O0 = dioxetbylene. The theory 
is, however, very inadequate aud impeifect, 

nu -cu -la, s. [Lat., dimiu. or nux (geuit. 
nucis) = a uut.] 

1. Bot. : (1) According tn Lonk, an externally 
hard, small, and onc-seeded fruit ; (2) Accord- 
ing to Desvaux, what is now called a glans 
(q.v.); (3) A small stone or seed. 

2. Zool. : A genus of conchiferous molluscs, 
family Areadae. Valves trigonal, the interior 
pearly, beak turned backwards; hinge with 
large cartilage pit, and numerous sharp teeth 
on each side. The animal uses its foot for 
burrowing. Seventy recent species, ranging 
from Norway to Japan, on coarse bottoms, 
from five to 1.00 Ta thorns. 

3. Pahrnnt. : Many species from the Secon- 
dary and Tertiary rocks. The paleozoic shells 
referred to Nucula probably belong to other 
genera. 

nu-cu-la'-na, s. [Lat. nucu1(a) (q.v.); suff. 
^anal] 

Zool. : The typical genus or the family Nu- 
culanidse (q.v.). 

nu-cu Ian 1 dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat nucu- 
Zau(n); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufT. - ulcc .] 

Zool. : A family of conchiferons molluscs, 
somewhat resembling Nuculidse, but having 
the shell produced posteriorly and the pallial 
line sinuated. 

mi-cu-la'-m-iim, s. [Lat. nucul(<v); stiff, 
■minium.] 

Bot. : A fruit like the berry ; a two or more 
celled, few or manv-seeded, superior fruit; 
iodehiscent, fleshy. Example, the grape. 

nu -cule, s. [Nucula, 1.1 

* nu-cu -li-dte, s. pi. [Mod. Lat nucul{a ) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -id v.] 

Zool. : A family of conclijferous molluscs, 
generally merged in Areadae (q.v.). 

nu-cu-men-ta'-9e-ee, s. pi. [(?) Altered 
from nucamcnUxceee (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A sub-order or Cruci ferae, in which 
the septum is absent, thus leaving a one- 
celled indehiscent silicule, often with a single 
seed. Example, lsatis. 


* nu-da'-tion, s. [Lat. niitfnfr'o, from nuda- 
fris, pa. par. of nwdo = to make naked ; nu<iuj 
= naked.] The act of stripping or making 
bare or naked. 

* nud -die, v.i. [Perhaps connected with 
noddle (q.v.).] To walk quickly with the head 
bent forward. (Used with along.) ( Ainsworth .) 

nude, a. & s. [Lat. n»<fus = naked ; 0. Fr. 
nud ; Fr. nu; ltal. <fc O. Sp, nudo.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang.: Bare, naked; not covered 
with clothing ; specih, in art, not covered with 
drapery. 

2. Law: Made without any consideration; 
said of a contract or agreement. An action 
will not lie upon such a coutraet or agree- 
ment. [Nudum Pactum.] 

< B. As substantive : 

Art : Anything nude or undraped ; a nude 
or naked tigure ; specif., with the definite 
article prefixed, the uudraped human body. 

"Among the causes at work in our time to dete- 
riorate the influence ol art, is the abuse of the nude.’ 
Fatrholt ; Piet. of Ter>u» in Art. 

nude'-ly, adv. [Eng. nude; -ly.) In a nuda 
maonei ; nakedly. 

nude'-ness, s. [Eng. nude ; -7tess.] The 
quality or state of being nude or uaked; 
nudity. 

nudge, v.i. [Cr. Lowland Scotch nodge=to 
strike with the knuckles ; Icel. knui — a 
knuckle ; Sw. knoge = a knuckle ; Dan. knuge 
= to press.] To touch or press gently, as with 
the elbow'; to give a signal or lnut to by a 
pressure or touch with the elbow, hand, or 
foot 

" Nudging the professor s elbow, to coll home LU 
wit».“ — T. A. Trollope . Giulio Malatesta. Lk. v„ ch. V. 

nudge, s. [Nudge, v.] A touch, pressure, or 
jog with the el hour. 

*nu-dl brach l-ate, a. [Lat. n udus = 

naked, and 6ruc/iiut>i*= an arm.] 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : Having uaked arms. 

t 2. Zool . : Having arms without vibriatile 
cilia. Used of some polyps. (Carpenter.) 

nu’-di-brancli, s. & a. [NuDiBnANcniATA.i 

A. .4$ subst. : An individual mollusc of the 
order Nudibranchiuta. 

"The only Tmdi&rom-A with a solid upper jaw ia 
-£To»ru* puncfiVwceTJA*' — S. / J . Woodward . Mollusca 
led. 18S0), p. 327. 

B. As odj. : Having naked braucliia ; of or 
belonging to the Nudi branchiata. 

" JHany of the «ud»*raticA molluscs, or seJi-slogs, are 
brightly coloured.'— Z>ar«ri»i ; Lescent of Man led. 2nd), 
p. 254. 

nu-di-br^-chi-a'-ta, s. pi. [Lat. «udus = 
naked, aud Mod. Lat. branchiata (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A section of Opisthobraucliiata(q.v.). 
Animal destitute of a shell, except in the 
embryo state; brancliiai always ou back or 
sides; sexes united. It comprises five fami- 
lies : Dorid*, Tritoniadte, Aiolidae, Phylli- 
rhoidse, and Elysiad®. (See extract under 
Nudibranchiate, A.) 

nu-di-bran-cln-ate, a. & s. [Nudibran- 

CHIATA.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the section Nudibranchiata (q.v.). 

" The nudibranchiate sea-slugs are found on all 
coasts where the bottom is firm or rocky, from be- 
tween tide marks to tbe depth of ftfty fathoms ; a few 
species are pelagic."— & P. Woodward . Mollusca 
led. p. S 2 S. 

B. As subst. : An individual mollusc belong- 
ing to the order Nudibranchiata. 

nu -dl-caul, a. [Lat. nudus = naked, and 
caidts — a stem.) 

Bot. : Having the stems leafless. 

* nu-di'fi-ca’-tion, 3. [Lat. n udus = naked, 
and facio = to make.] The act or stripping 
or making naked ; uudatiou. 

nu -<il-ty, * nu-di-tle, s. [Fr. nuditf , from 
Lat. nuditas = nakedness; ni ulus = naked, 
nude ; ltal. jiudfra.] 

1. The quality or state of beiog nude or 
naked ; nakedness. 

* 2. That which is naked or exposed ; spedk, 
a picture representing a nude figure or figures ; 
a nude statue. 

"I am incliued to bestow the nudffic* on Roland (L* 
Fevre)."— Walpole : A nee. of Painting, vol. HI., cb. i 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ss, ce = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• 3. That which is made public or open. 

" Tin; miui »lw»liy»ii hU heart. 

Ia huotod I- >x lint nuditi**, and acorn'd * 

Young ; Sight Thought*. vill. Cli 

nu dum p&c' turn, s. (Lat. = a nude pact 
or agreement. J 

U*w : An agreement or contract entered 
Into without any consideration ou one Bide ; a 
nude jiact. [Nuuk, A. 2.) 

*nu ga cions, * nu-ga-tious, a. [Lat. 

«« >j’vc (gen it, nujwicis.}] Trifling; futile. 

•Th.»e nugacloue il Uptitulloux." — GlanvUl : Vanity 
bf Dogmatizing, eli, xvli. 

* Jiu g&9 l ty, •. [Lat. nupactfas, from nugaz 
( :eint. itugacis) = trifling; nugm = trifles.] 
1 rifling talk or behaviour ; futility ; a trifle. 

"Such withinolic*! implicit rj aa me ordliiftnly 
recorded for Lift"— J/ore. bef, phitot. Cabbala, cli. i. 

* nu gro, s. pi. [Lnt.) Triflea ; things of 
lntie or no value. 

* nu ga tlon, s. [Lnt. nugatus, pa. par. of 
n iiy.#r =. to trifle ; 7ji<fj<e = trifles.) The act or 
practice of trifling. 

" The opinion, tLM. putrefaction U caused either by 
Cold or peregrine and t rwtenmtural heat, la but ritiya- 
ti"n. ’—tin con Sat. Hut., | 835. 

* nu-ga’ tlous, a. (Nugacious.) 

nu -ga-tor-y, a. [Lat. nu^afortus, from nu- 
yator=. a t nller, from nugutus, pa. par. of 
uugor — to trifle ; ungie = trifles.] 

L Trifling, worthless, valueless, futile, in- 
significant. 

*' The protection. Imperfect Indeed, but hy oonicann 
nugatory.' —Macaulay : Hut. Eng.. ch. jJ. 

2. Of no force; ineffectual, vain, inoperative. 

"A trite or a nugatory proposition."— premier ; 
Human Mind, vol. L, ch iv,, f 4. 

nug gar, f. [Native word.) (See extract.) 

" lhe expedition started to-d«y to drag some nug- 
gar* or uativc bouts up the river.' — Edinburgh Devine, 
Oct., 1881, l>. 684. 

DUg'-get, 11 nig -got, s. [A corrupt, of 
ntngot, for inpof, the n of the indefinite article 
being tacked on to the noun, as in nickname, 
Ac. (See remarks under \.)J A lump, a mass : 
specif., a lump of iiutive gold found In the 
gold-diggings. 

" In theso days of rushing emigration and Incalcula- 
ble nugget*. ‘—Morning Chronicle, Aug, U. 1852. 

•nu'-gi-fy, v. t. [Lat. nu gee — trifles, and 
ftcio =■ to make.) To make or render tnfling, 
ailly, futile, or vain. 

* nu gi logue, s. [Lat. nugez = trifles; Gr. 
Aoyov (fopos) = a wold.) Nonsense, trifling. 

"To the Sweet Sugilogutt of Jnckr, ami UsU." 

8. Daniel: T nnnehordia (Works, 1878, p. 13*1. 

nnl san 9 e, * nuis sauce, * noi sance, 

* noy sance, s. IFr. nvimneezza nuisance, 
a hurt, truui nuisanf, pr. par. of nui re = to 
hurt ; Lat. noceo = to hurt.] 

1. Ord. Lung. : Anything which annoys, 
vexes, or troubles ; that which is offensive or 
Irritating; a Imre, a plague, a trouble, an 
annoyance. (Applied to persons or things.) 

" The to*. whose life Is now. In many count lew, held 
almost as aicred as that of n human was con- 

sidered as a mere nuuance.”— Macaulay Hut. Hug., 
Ch. 111. 

2. Law: Anything which unlawfully annoys 
or incommodes, or causes diunogu or incon- 
venience. Nuisances are of two kinds, private 
and public (or common): private when they 
affect the lauds, tenements, hereditaments, or 
comfort of particular individuals; public when 
they a fleet the whole community. 

'* Whatsoever unlawfully annoys or doe* damupe to 
aaothi-r Is a nulwmv, and may bo i» kited, tliat Is, 
removed by the party aggrieved, s . iu> he commits uu 
riot lu d-.lng so If a house or wall is erected so |j««r 
to uitue that It stupe my ancient light, which Is a 
private nuiMnce, 1 lony enter uiy neighbour » land, 
tiud H A. Wilily pull It down; or. If ft new gate | w 
erected acrows a public highway, which Is a rorn??u>n 
NWMI nee. any private Individual ] vow hi* that way 
may rcumva lU" —ttluchdane Comment., bk. Un. eh. L 

•nui ganger, ». [Eng. nufwn^e); -er.) 
One who cunsca a nuisance. 

nui, n. [Fr., from Wt. nu/fux = noun, not 
any.J 

law: Nono; no; not any: as, nui dis- 
seisin, nul forf, kc. 

■ null, v,t, [Null, q.] To mako null or void ; 
to annul; to deprive of force or efficacy, 
(.l/i/fon : .Samson Agonistrs, > 

null, n. <fe 3. [1/it, nnUus=i not any, none: 

he — uot, and utlus — any.] 


A. A s o dj eel ire : 

L Void; of no force or efficacy: invalid; 
having no legal nr binding force or validity. 
(Generally used in the phrase nitU and to id.) 

” Trooouucinj; It null Irum the ; 

I/ut. He/ontui. t on |au, 1533). 

* 2. Devoid of character or expression ; va- 
cant. 

* B„ As substantive : 

1. Something that has no force, efficacy, or 
meaning. 

2. Something that has no value ; a cipher. 

"The kinds of ciphers, besides the simple cipher*, 
with changes, and |ut< ranxturea ol >mH« aud nun- 
sigiiiAciinU, aro many."— Bacon : U« Learning, bk. it 

null, s. [Cf. noil :=the head.) One of a aeries 
ol bead- like ornaments used for spindles and 
rolls lor bedsteads, chairs, and other articles 
of furniture. [Nullku-wokk.1 

nul lah, s. [Mahratt-a, etc. TinJa = a sewer, a 
ravine.) A bed of a small river; a ravine ; a 
gorge. 

nulled, a. [F.ng. null, a. ; -eii.] Ornamented 
or formed with nulls. 

nulled work, s. Turned work resem- 
bling a series ot beads strung on a rod. 
Much used in spindles ami rolls for bedsteads, 
chairs, cribs, aud other articles of furniture. 

* nil -ler, s. (Eng. null t v. ; -cr.) One who 
annuls or nullities ; a uullilier. 

“Bold or nbrogtituiirs of the tudispensuble 

law* ol Chmt. — JWor * ; Defence of the Moral CuOb ila, 
ch. In. 

* nul 11 bi'-e-ty, s. [Lnt nullibi = nowhere.) 
The state or cumlitiou of being nowhere. 

nul-ii fi ca tion, s. [Eog. nullify ; c con- 
nect., and sufl. -ufio/i.) The act of nullify- 
ing or making null and void; a rendering void 
and of none eflect : npecif., in the United 
.St iles, the ad of an individual State by 
which it declnred null and void an enactment 
of the general government ua unconstitutional 
or illegal. 

* nul li fid l-an, a. k s. [Lat. nvllus = 
none, and Juks — faith.) 

A. As adj. : Having no faith or religion ; 
belonging to no religion. 

"A aolilldbiu Christina la a null ifidian pi^fau."— 
Felt ham: Rvtolvet, pL il. rea. 47. 

B. As mib*t. : A poi son who belongs to no 
religion ; uu unbeliever. 

" I am a null ifidian. If there l>e not three-thirds of 
a scruple more of Mui]MUchlue lu this coufecltou 
lien J union : Cynthia t Dwelt, v. 2. 

nul -li-fi-er, s. [Eng. nullify ; . er .) 

1. One who nullities or makes void ; one 
who maintains the right to nullify a contract 
hy one of the parties ; specif., in the United 
States, an advocate of the political doclriue of 
nullitlcatiou (q.v.). 

nul'-li fy, v.t. [Lat. 7inf/(/iro= to make null 
or void : nullu* = none, and facio = to make ; 
Fr. nullijler,] To make or render null and 
Void ; to unnul ; to make invalid ; to invali- 
date. 

" In a word, to nullify and evacuate the whole work 
of Hum'* redemption. —SoUfA . Sermom, voL LL, 
«er. 14. 

nul lip' or-a, s. [Lat. n«Wu«= not any, none, 
and a passage, a channel. The name 

was given to distinguish them when they were 
believed to be cuiijiound animals from genuine 
zoophytes, v*hich had pores or cavities ] 

Uot. : Null! pore : a synonym of Mclobesia a 
gemin of Algols, order Ccramiaceie, sub-order 
Khodomeleie. [Nclupobk.] 

nul’-U poro, s. [Nui.lipora.J 

1. Lot. (/*/.): Thu amuo aa Corallines. 
[Cohai.linaci.a:.] 

2. I'ahrobot. : The Null I pores coil form ex- 
tensive ncenmiilntiiins of lime, as in the 
Lntha Kiilk, a Tertiary Htmtnm in Austria, 
largely made nn of calcareous concretions. 
Mr. Goiter lliinks that eiadditha are milll- 
pores. If ao, they came Into existence in 
early pnliroznic tiim« ; if not, they do not 
certainly appear before the Tertiary. Wood 
mentions one Hrltish fossil miltiporo from the 
Coralline Crag of iSiiflolk. 

nul 11 por-6 fO, «. ]d. [Mod, l^nt, nuffi;H)r(ii); 
lait. turn. pi. adj. snfl. -m'.] 

Lot, : a trilH’ of Coralliiuicwe. Corallines 
having the frond enistueeous or foliaieons, 
opatpie, not aitli-ulnted. 'I'yjM* Melobesia. 


nul li ty, s. [Fr. nullitr, from Low Lat. 
nalUtuuin, accus. of yiuUit»u, from Lat. uuUia 
= none ; Sp. nulidad : lul. uuibfd.] 

1. Tlie quality or state of being null and 
void ; want of validity, force, orelhcacy. 

“ Usvlng lhu« ahuwit thr nullity of tliU *rgumeot,“ 
—South .Vermont, rut vil. wr. L 

2. That which is null and void ; an invalid 

act. 


“ l'b« seotvuee . . . w.x* treftted by the majority of 
the Ci>u» (Utluu m ft nuLyty.~— Macaulay hut. Leig^ 
ch. XII L 

* 3. Want of existence ; non-existence. 

"It N thftt iiii-iiMcti.e Intimation ol nullity or not 
bring.- — /*, Holland . H/utarch, p. 4K7. 

*nul lizc, t>.f. [Eng. null ; -uw.] To make 
nothing ; to waste or do away with. 

“ A lowly Fort lino In of nil dmitNod, 

A lolty Oil*'. Ol llM'll, nuJliSr L" 

Sy latter Honour* Fa reieeU. 81 

numb ( h silent), * nummo, n. [The b ia ex- 
crescent, the word literally meaning fufon, 
seized, and hence orcrpoimW, from A.S. nn- 
7/ica, pa. par. of ui»uin = to Lake. Cf. IceL 
nu mi nu (pa. par. of nema — to take)= taken, 
benumbed.] 

1. Torpid; deprived in a great measure of 
the power of motion and sensation ; U uumbcd, 
deadened, or insensible as from cidd. 

“ Like a atonr atAtur cold iuul numb." 

ShaJoctp. : Titus .iiulronietu, IIL L 

2. ProdueiDg cold, cb illness, or numbues*; 
benumbing. 

“ [lie] did give littiiwlf 

All thlu ami unked to the riutnAcold night.'* 

ShUetp. : hochard III , il L 

numb fish, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular name on the British 
coast for Torpedo marmorata. Known also aa 
the Crainp-flsh and Electric-ray. 


numb (6 Rilent), * numme, v.t. [Numb, a.) 
do make numb or torpid ; to deprive of the 
jiower of motion and sensutiou ; to deaden, to 
benumb. 

" T« lUI the kind 

That numA* the *uul with icy hand." 

Gray . On a Protprct of Eton College. 

numbed ( b silent), * nummed, a. [Eng. 

numb; -«U] Numb, benumbed. 

*' Now numbed w ith bltU nie** of w wither." 

Cotton . To Jvhn Oradthaw. Kyj. 

numb'-cd nesa (h silent), «. [Eng. numbed; 
• nets . ] The quality or state of being numbed ; 
uuuibncss. 

”11 *he oerve bo quit* divided, the rwir t« llttln 
only m kiud of alupor or numbed neu. — 11^ 
burgeiy. 


num - ber, • nom - bro, * noum - bre, 
"num-bere, s. [Fr. nopibrc (Norm. Fr. 
ua nit) re), from Lat. niimrrum, accus. of nu- 
merus = number. Tbo b is excreseeut. Sp., 
Fort., Itul. nunu-ro.) 

I. Onlinary Language: 

1. That quality by which It Is computed how 
many units or individuals there aro of any 
tiling. 

2. That which may be counted ; an aggre- 
gate of units. 

“They wty thcr* U divinity In odd nuwihrrt"— 
Shat exp. : Merry iVlertgf 1> nut nr, T. 1. 

3. The nggrrgato of several units or indi- 
viduals. 


"The niturnir# of men thftt cfttcu "ft* fyve thoiuvnd 
of invn, w>tiimin, mid lllel chlldrou." — ttydlfu: 
Matthew x iv. 21. 

4. A multitude : many. 

" Arnoiiit ft number oi»o U rvckonint non* 

ThftQ lu the number U<t me |mm uiiUd.L* 

Sh ih<mp, ; Sonnet LU 

5. Jlultitude, mimcroiisnesH. 

" Sumher l ter If Iiup<<rlvt1i not timchla ftrruloft, wfaftn 
thft people iUo of Wmk course.' — liaevn. 

6. PusHilulity to l>o counted. 

"Of him eft! no tifttloiu wild trllie* out of nurnA^-*— 
* Fidrat IIL 7. 


7. One of a niimberetl Rertes of things, as a 
division of a Wok published in sections. 

1 8. (LI ) : A siieresftlon or aggiegnte of 
inetrical syllables ; piH'licnl iiu-asure ; jx>etry, 
verse. 


*' Loo** number* wildly •week" 

Ora, Pnyrru of Powy. 

II. Technically ; 


1. f» mm. .- That distinctive form given ton 
wold according ns II Is intended to express or 
Is H|H»ken of one individual nr several indivi- 
duals. In English there are two iiumltera j 
the singular, which denotes one, or a »ingl< In- 
divnlunl ; the plural, which Is used when two 
or more Individ mis ar»- spoken of. In Greek, 
.Sanscrit, and h 1« \v other languages, n llnrd 
miml»er was used, c.-Uhd (he dual, when only 


boU. b^; poilt, cat, 9 c U, chorus, 911 m. ben^h ; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, ns; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -ihg, 

-oian, - tian = shaa. -tlon, • Blon ^ shun ; -[Ion, -^lon = zhun. -olous, tious, -sious = shus. -bio* dio, Ac. • bpl. ' 
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two individuals were spoken of. In the oldest 
English a dual number existed in the case ul 
pronouns. 

•' How uniay nuwiter* in noons?" — ShaXesp. : Merry 
B'Leej uf IV indevr. iv. L. 

2. Phrenol. : The name given by Combe to 
one of the perceptive faculties, the seat of 
which is placed by Spinzheim just above the 
external angle of each eye. It is supposed tu 
give facility m arithmetical operations, and is 
called the organ or calculatiou. 

The Fourth Book of Moses , called Humber* : 
Old Test . Canon : The fourth book of the 
Pentateuch. 1 n the Hebrew Bible it is called 
Trio - } (Be-mid/t&ar) = in the desert, the lirth 
word of the lirst chapter. It has been some- 
times quoted also as (Vaietbibbcr) = And 
he spake — this being tiie lirst word of the 
book. The Septuagint translators named it 
'ApiOnoi [Arithmoi) — Numbers. The reference 
is to two numberings of the Israelites. Chaps. 
i.-iv. give the details of the first census, and 
prescribe the order in which the tribes were 
to encamp, and the arrangement and duties 
of the Levites; v. and vi. contain laws, in- 
cluding those relating to the Nazarites ; vii. 
contains the offerings at the dedication of the 
tabernacle ; viii.-x. 28, other laws and ar- 
rangements; x. 29-xiv., the histone narra- 
tive, including the sending out of the spies ; 
xv. other laws ; xvi. and xvii. the rebellion or 
Korah, Dathan, and Abirmn. with the budding 
of Aaron’s rod ; xviii. and xix. Levitical laws, 
xx. and xxi. the striking of the rock, followed 
by a miraculous flow of water, the making of 
the brazen serpent [Nehushtan] ; xxii.-xxiv. 
Balaam's prophecies; xxv. sin with the Midi- 
anites ; xxvi. the second census ; xxvii.-xxxi. 
other laws and incidents, including the con- 
quest of the Mnlianites; xxxii.-xxxv the 
distribution of the land east of the Jordan ; 
an itinerary of the journey out of Egypt ; the 
establishment of Levitical cities, and provi- 
sion in cases or homicide by misadventure. 
The last chapter (xxxvi.) contains some provi- 
sions for the marriage of heiresses, so as to re- 
tain their inheritance in their own tribes. 

The book spans a period of uearly thirty- 
nine years, commenciog with the second year 
of the wanderings, the second month, and the 
first day, and terminating in the fortieth year. 
The Jews and the Christians of early and 
mediaeval times implicitly believed in the 
Mosaic authorship of Numbers Modern ra- 
tionalists resolve the book into different por- 
tions, assigning each to a separate writer. 
Ooe eminent critic of this school considered 
that 274 verses of Numbers constituted the 
original nan-alive ; that six verses, appearing 
to belong to writings or aome older time, were 
inserted by the Dcnteronomist (q.v .), and 
the remaining 1.008 verses— more than three- 
fourths of the lawk— belonged to the Later 
Legislation. The 274 verses of the original 
narrative are thus giveu 

"Cb. X. 29-36J xi., xiL. xiiL l — 3, IT— 20. 22 — 24, 26 
(except to Kadt^h). 2* — 31. Si; xiv. 11-25, 89—45 ; xvi. 
1.2. 12— 15, 23— 34 (except Korah. 4c., la ven. 1, 24, 2T, 
82) ; XX. 1, 14 — 22 : xxi. 1. 13, 16—26, 31 — 35 : xxiL 2 — 41 ; 
xxiii., xxiv., xxv. 1-5 ; xxxit 1. 16—24, 83—42." 

The six verses from old sources assigned to 
the Deutcronomist are xxi. 14, 15, 27-30. 
(Colensa : On the Pentateuch, vi. 88.) Tlie*e 
views created some excitement when first pub* 
lished, but they have failed to make any con* 
aiderable impression on the Christian public. 


niim’-ber, * nom-bre, * noum-bre, v.t. 
(Fr. nombrer, from nambre = number; bp. <k 
Port- numerar ; Ital. numerare ; all from Lat. 
numero = to number.] 

1. To count, to tell, to reckon ; to ascertain 
the number of units or individuals in. 

"If h man caui number the dust of the earth. theo 
shall thy seed also l* numbered."— Gen«i* xiii. 16. 

2. To give a number to ; to affix or put a 
numlier or series of numbers on ; to denote the 
place of in a numbered series : as, to number 
the houses in a street. 

3. To amount to in number ; to reach to tha 
number of: as, Tbe army numbered 50,000 
men. 

4. To l-eckon, set down, or class, as one of 
a number, collection, or aggregate. 

*■ lie w»8 numbered w ith the truirgressorx." — Jtaiah 

liU.12. 

* 5. To equal in number. 

* 6. To pnssess to the number of. 


nfrra-ber er, s. [Eng. number; *er.] One 
who numbers. 


* num-ber-ful, num-ber-full, a. [Eng. 
number; • full .] Many in number; numeioiis. 

"A'wut the year Too threat was the comiwiiy of 
learned men of the English race ; yea 80 number full, 
that they upon the injiiit excelled all nations. »u learn* 
lug. piety, and xeal." — Waterhouse : A pot. for Learn- 
ing. p. 50. 

num-ber-ihg, pr. par., a., <k s. [Number, p.] 
A. & B. Ns pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of counting ; the act 
of affixing numbers to. 

numbering-machine, s. A machine 
for impressing consecutive nnmliers on account 
or record l>ooks (a paging-machine), coupons, 
railway certificates, bank-notes, ladway tick- 
ets, &u. The foundation idea is that of Blaise 

• Pascal (1650), and cunsists of discs or wheels 
decimally numbered on tlicir peripheries, the 
whole mounted on one axle, upon which they 
turn freelv, acting upon each other in serial 
order. The first wheel of the series contain- 
ing the units is mo\ ed one figure lietween each 
impact, and when the units are exhausted the 
tens come into action, and act in coincidence 
with the units, which contiune their action. 


num -ber-less, a. [Eng. number; dess.] That 
cannot be numbered or counted; innumer- 
able. 


** Though thing* xenaihle be numberless 
But ouly five the acuaes* organs be." 

Davies : Immort. q f the Soul, a IV 


Num'-ber^, i. pi. [Number, H.J 


* n iim -her-y, a. [Eng. number; -y.J 
L Numerous. 

*• So many and so numhery armies.*’ 

Sylvester ; Battle of Very, 25. 

2. Melodioua. 

” His sweet numhery soale." 


num-ble^ (10 as el), S. [Fr. nombles, from 
Lat- lumbulus, dimin. of lumhus = a loin.] Tbe 
eutrails or a deer ; the nombles. 

"As it were nnmblet chopped in piece®."— Sir T. 
Elyot: (lOMmotir, bk. iiL, cb. vii. 


nvimb’-ness (b silent), * num - nease, s. 

[Eng. numb; -ness.) The quality or stale of 
beiog nuuib or numbed ; mimbedness, toi por, 
torpidity. 

•• Which shows a numbnett of the skull." 

Byron ; Verse* Spoken at the Meeting of a Club. 


* niim’-brous, a. [Eng .number; -ous.) Cap- 
able of scansion ; rhythmical. 

"That TT«m5rouj kind of writing which Is called 
Verse.*'— Sidney : Defence of Poetie, p. 548. 


nu-men-l-i'-me, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nume- 

ni(u*); Lat fern. pi. adj- autf. -ino:.] 

Omiih. : Curlews, a sub-family of Scolopa* 
cid*. Bill arched, the nasal groove reaching 
to its tip. 

nu-me’-ni-us, s. IGr. (no umenios) 

a. = used at the new moon ; s. = a kind of 
curlew.] 

Omith . : Curlew ; the typical genus of the 
aub-ramily Numeniinae (q.v.). The bill is 
long, considerably arched, the upper man- 
dible broader than high, the nasal groove 
extending the whole length ; the tarsus length- 
ened, the anterior toes margined and semi- 
pal mated, the hinder one raised. There are 
several species in the Uuited Slates, aud the 
geoiis is cosmopolitan in distribution. Some of 
tbe species iu summer seek the most northerly 
regions. N. arquatus ia tbe Cotumun Curlew. 

* nu -mcr-a-ble, a. [Lat numercibilis, from 
numero = to count ; numcnis = number.] Cap- 
able of being uumbered or counted. 

. •• In regard uf God they art numerable.”— Hake wit l : 
Apologie. bk. iv., ch. iv., § V 

nu -mer-aL U. & $. IL^t. numeralis — be- 
longing to* number (q.v.); Fr. numeral ; Sp. & 
Port, numeral ; ltal. numerate.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertiining or relating to number; con- 
sisting of number. 

"So loug a train of numeral progressions."— Locke, 

2. Expressing number; representing number. 
•• Substituting letters for the numeral cyphers."— 

Stewart: Unman Mind, pt. iL, ch. v„ § V 

B, As substantive: 

1. A figure, character, or symbol employed 
to represent or express a number : as, the 
Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, &e. ; the Roman 
numerals, L, V., X., L., C., D., and >1. 

2. A word expressing a number : as, two, 
three, four, &c. 


* nu-mer-ai I-ty, s. [Eng. numeral; Uy.) 
Number, numeration. 

’• Vet Are they ool Applicable u a to precise numemltty. 
nor strictly U> be drawn uuto the rigid test of mint- 
bert Browne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. iv.. ch. xiL 

* nu' mer-al ly, adv. [Eng. num^ra^; -ly . J 
in a numeral manner ; according to number; 
iiumerically. 

*• The blasts . . . thereof, njaintain no cerfAlnty Lx 
their couiwe : n -r are they namernlty feH«Hi by navi 
galore' — Browne; Vulgar Errourt, hk. lv„ ch. xxii. 

* nu-mer-ar-y, a. [Low Lats nnmcrariws, 
trum L:it. 'numerus = number ; Hal. & Sp. 
mtmeraria ; Fr. numeraire.) Belonging to, or 
included iD, a certain number. 

" A BUpernmnerAry canon, when he obtains a pre- 
bend. becomes a uu merary canon."— a yl.ffe : Purergon. 

* nu mer-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. numeral, pit- 
par. of ftumero = to number ; numerus — num- 
ber.] 

A. Trans. : To number, to count, to reckon 
to tell in numbers. 

B. Intrans. : To reckon, to calculate, to 
couut. 


nu-mer-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat nunurra- 
fimiem, accus. of Humerafu>= a counting, from 
numerutus, pa. par. of numero = to nuinb»f; 
Sp. numeration ; ltal. n-umerartoitA.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or art of numbering. 

•• That star is the term of numeration, or point from 
whence w e oomuieocc the account ." — Browne : Tulgar 
Errourt, hk. vL, ch. iiL 

* 2. A cumber, an amouot. 

’* W« may . . observe an equality of length, and 
pari of awMierafion."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt. bk . 

IL Arith.: The art of readiog numbers, 
when ex]ireiised by nieana of numerals. Tlie 
term is almost exclusively applied to tbe art 
of reading numbers, written in the acale ot 
tens, by the Arabic method. For the con- 
venience of reading numliera, they are sep- 
arated into periods of three figures each, 
as, 126,845,921. [Notation.] 


* nu -mer-a-tive, a. [As if from a Lat. 
numeraf it*UA, from numeral us, pa. par. of 
numero = to number, to count.) Of or pei - 
taining to numeration or counting. 

" Our present numero. fire system.**— Eng. Crderpx 
dia. ( nebtler.) 


nu'mer-a-tor, s. [Lat., from fUtm* rot ns. 
pa. par. of ttiimera = to number ; Fr. nu»>e:a- 
teur.] 

1. Ord . Ixing. : One who numbers. 

2. Arith. : That term of a fraction which 
indicates the number of fractional units tliat 
are taken. It is the term written above the- 

horizontal line. In the fraction a is th<e 

numerator. In a decimal fraction, the numera- 
tor is the number following the decimal point, 
the denominator not being written : thus, *5 
= T * 9 . [Denominator.] 


nn-mer'-ic-al* * nu-mer'-Ic, a. [Fr. 

intrigue; ltal. & Sp. nnmenco, from Lat 
numerus = number.] 


L Ordinary Language: 

), Pertaining or relating to number or num- 
bers ; denoting number; consisting of num- 
bers not letters : ss, numerical value. 

♦ 2. The same in number : hence, identically 
the same. 


" Contemplate upoo his astonishing works, particu- 
larly iu the resun ection and reparation uf tbe same. 
numerical body. '— South : Sermont, voLL.ser. L 

II. Alg. A rith. : A term which stands 

opposed to literal, and implies that the cum- 
bers composing a given expression are denoting 
by figures, and not by letters. A numerical 
equation is an equation in which all the 
quantities, except the unknown or variable 
quantities, are numbers. Numerical, as op- 
posed to algebraical, ia applied to the values 
of quantities ; thus we say, that - 6 is nu- 
merically greater thao — 3, although its alge 
braical value is less. The numerical value cf 
an expression, in nlgebra, is the number ob- 
tained by attributing numerical values to all 
the quantities which enter the expression, and 
pet forming all tbe operations indicated. Thus, 
the numerical value of n 2 b — c*d, w here a — 2, 
b — 3, c= 1, and d — 2, is 10. 

The numerical value of a concrete quaotity i* it« 
ratio to a selected matuitnde of the aame kind, oil 
the unit it varie* directly as the concrete qiiantltj 
i tael I. aud inversely as the unit, in terms uf which it is 
expressed."— Everett : C. G. A Sy* t of CmU (1875). p. L 


fate, fSit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<St, 
or, wore, wQlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, tc, 00 — e , ey — a , qn — kw. 
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numerical aperture, *. 

Optics : The formula by which the illnmln- 
•ling and resolving power of high-power 
microscopic objectives is now calculated. 
Kiuee it became customary to interpose water, 
oil, or other fluid between the object and the 
lens, it is found that a water-immersion lens 
of y7J\ and an oil-immersion of 82\ give 
equal results to n dry or air lens of 180*. This. 
Obviously depends on the diameter of the 
bark lens of the objective, ami this upon the 
refractive Index of the medium between lens 
and object It is expressed by the formula, 
n sin u, where n is the refractive index of the 
medium— air or thud— and u the semi-angle 
of aperture. It is thus found that an oil-lens 
of 180* (oil of ref. index 1*52) has an N.A. of 
1*52 against I'OU for 180* in air. This only 
represents the comparative diameters of the 
effective pencils, and the relative tibuainofion. 
is, of coarse, obtained by squaring the N.A. “a 
to get the comparative areas of the pencils. We 
thus tlnd that an oil-lens of 180* gives 2*310 
the illuminution of a dry objective of 180*. 

nu mer'-Io-al-ly,a<£v. [Eng. numerical ; -ly.] 

1. In a numerical manner; with respect to 
numlwr or numerical quantity ; in numbers ; 
as, a quantity numerically expressed ; nn alge- 
braic expression numerically greater than an- 
other, Ac. 

* 2. Individually : as, a thing is numerically 
the same, or numerically different. 

• nu' mer-Ist, s. [Lat. numerous) = number ; 
Eog. auff. -wf.J One who deals with numbers. 

"We canoot wuiljra a respective fatality unto eAch 
which Is concordant unto the doctrine of the nu- 
meriit s' — Brown* : Vulgar frrours. hit. iv., ch. xiL 

nu -mer-6,i. [I tat. k Fr., from Lat. numerus 
= number.) Number; the figure or mark by 
which any number of things is distinguished. 
(Abbreviated into No.) 

• nu mer 6s‘ I tjr, s. [Fr. nunUrositc, from 
Lit. numerositatem, accus. of numerositas, 
from numerosus = numerous (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being numerous ; 
nunieronstietta. 

" If numerotify of Meerton were * sufficient demon, 
stratton, we might sit down herein a# an unquestton- 
•hie troth."— Bnnone : Vulgar Errourt. lik. Iv. r cb. xlL 

2. Harmony, rhythm ; harmonious flow. 

nu mer-o-tage (ago as azh), s. [Fr. nu- 

mirotage.) The numbers or system of num- 
bering yams, according to fineness. 

HU - mer -oils, a. [O. Fr. numertux, from Lat. 
numerosus, from numeru* = number ; Hal. k 
8p. numeroso. Piittenliam, in 1589. ranked this 
among the words of recent Introduction Into 
the language.] 

L Ordinary language: 

1. Many in number; consisting of a great 
number of individuals or units ; not few. 

** Drawing After It a numerout tmln of homogeneous 
consequences"— South ■ .Vrmoru, vol. v.. sur. 2. 

*2. Containing many ; largely attended. 

M In *ny numerous school." — tohnton Lit* of file 
Poets ; UUton. 

•3. Consisting of poetic numbers; har- 
monious, rhythmical, musical, melodious. 

" Such prompt eloquence 

Flow'd from their lips In prose nr numerous verae." 

Milton : P . U , y . 150. 

IL Bot. : (1) 80 many that they cannot he 
counted with ticeuracy ; (2) o small, hut In- 
definite number. 

uu'-mor-ous 1£. adv. [Eng. numerous ; -[?/.] 

I. In great numbers : as, a meeting numer- 
ously attended. 

*2. In poetic numbers; harmoniously, 
rhythmically. 

nu’-mor ous ness, s. [Eng. numerous; 
-ness. ] 

i l. The quality or state of being numerous ; 
the quality nf constating of a great number of 
Individuals or units ; numcrosity. 

• 2. The quality of being harmonlmiH or 
rhythmical ; rhythm, harmony, musical iiosh, 
melodiousness. 

" Tliut which will distinguish his style Is, the nu- 
nurroutnmu ut his Verse."— Itrytlen. 

nu'-ml-da, ». [Lat., from Or. w>Ma« = a 
nomad.] 

OmifA. .* The typical genus of the biiL 
famil.v Nuinldimi;. Bill shorter than head ; 
lateral nostrils in cere at base of bill ; head 


and upper part of neck denuded ; wings short; 
tail slnu t, deflected, Niue species arc known, 
from the Ethiopian region, east to Madagascar, 
south to Natal and Great Fish River. SumUla 
meleagris is the Common Guinea-fowl, domes- 
ticated in tho United Stales. [Guinea-fowl.] 

Nu raid i-an, a. & a. (See def ] 

A. Astulj. : Of or pertaining to Numldia, 
a country in the central part of Northern 
Africa, nnd lonning the greater portion ot that 
nuw called Algeria. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Numldia. 

Numldian crane, *. [Demoiselle, 

II. l.j 

nu mi di'-nes, a. pi. [Lat numid(a ) ; fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -Luc.] 

Omith. : A sub- family of Eliasian id ae (q.v.), 
with two genera, Acryliium and Nuinida. 

nu mis mit'-ic, nu mis mat’-ic-al, a. 

[Lat. numisma (genit. numismatic) = current 
coin, from Gr, voptapa (nomisma) = & custom, 
current coin, from vop ,i£w (nomizo) = to use as 
current coin, from eemo? (nomos) = custom, 
usage; vept* ( nemo) = to distribute.] Per- 
taining or relating to coins or medals. 

** In the hand# of hut very few numUmattck »ntl- 
qu*rie #.“— Rutling ; Annalt of Coinage , vol. 1. ( i'ref.) 

t nil mis-ma ti'-cian, a. [Eng. numismatic ; 
-ian. ] One who studies or is skilled in numis- 
matics ; n collector of coins snd medala. 

'•The 'find' of old gold coin# lately rniuie in Paris 
. . . will afford numtrouifir>ftn« ah exception*! opi>or- 
tunity of .-willing # <me choice pieces to their collec- 
tions. St. James i OaseUe, Nov. 9. 1882. 

DU mis rnit ios, a. [Numismatic.] The 
science and study of coins atid medals. Prop- 
erly the tfirm coin is applied to such pieces 
of metal as were struck for circulation as 
money, and the term mednl to such as were 
struck in commemoration of some person or 
event, but ancient coins are frequently called 
medals. The parta of a coin or medal are the 
obverse or Trout, on which is usually stamped 
the head, bust., or figure of the sovereign by 
whom it is issued, or of the person in whose 
honour it has been struck, or some emble- 
matical figure referring to him ; and the re- 
verse, nr hack, on which is stamped various 
figures or words. The words in the middle of 
the field form the inscription, those round the 
edge the legend. The lower part of the coin, 
separated by n line frnm the rest of the field, is 
the exergue or basis, on which are stamped the 
place where the coin was struck, the date, &c. 

nu-mls-ma-tist, s. [Numismatic.] One 
skilled In numismatics ; anumlsmatologiat. 

nn mls-ma-t&g' ra ph^, s. (Lat. ntmfsnm 
(genit. numismatic ) ==. a coin, and Gr. ypd<f>o> 
(graphS) = to write, to describe.) The science 
which treats of coins and medals In their re- 
lation to history ; numismatics. 

nu m Is -m a tol 6 gist, s. (Eng numinna- 
iolog(y); -iif.] One skilled In numismatology. 

nu mis ma tfil' 6 gjf, s. [Lat. numisma 
(genit. numismatic) = a coin, and Gr. Aoyo* 
(logo.i)zz a word, a discourse.] The same aa 
Numismatooratby (q.v.). 

*nilm'-mar -3^, a. (Lnt. nummui = money.] 
Pertaining or relating to money. 

"They borrowed tlielr ntimm-iry Iftngunge from the 
UoiuAnx.’— tiuding : Annals of Coinage, p. 809(Notot.) 

• num mpt, s. [ Noonm eat.] 

niim mo-p&l'-a ttis, «. [Iait. nuiimiu = 
a coin, and jKiluia/n = the jialate.J 
Fnlatont. : A genus of I^abrhla*, allied to 
I^abnifl, from tho German Chalk. (Gii?if/irr.) 

*niim' mu lar, a. (Lat. nnmmufurfus, from 
nummua == iiioncy.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to coin or money. 

2. Having the form nr character of a coin. 

• nvim'-mu lar-jf, a. [I^nt, nummu/arfitj.] 

I. Ord. lang. : Pertaining or relating to 
coin or money ; resenihling n coin. 

"Thi# U ln#lAncott In tln> niimmu^irji tAlnut. which 
wim In comiiixii nwi by l he UrrokA'*— RuUing : An- 
nalt of Coinage, p. 971 

t 2. Pathol.: Resembling money In its form. 
Used socially nf the matter expectorated In 
phthisis, when It Is rounded laterally while 
comp reused. 


num mu Ii ua, s. [Iait. nummul(us), dim. 
trom niimmus ^ money ; fem. sing. udj. suff. 
-iaa.| 

Zool. <t PaUront, : The same as Nummu- 
Liti^ (q.v.). 

This name was given by D'Orbigny to a 
recent form of the genus. 

num mu line, a. [Nummulina.J Resrm 
bling a nmnmulite in sli uctore. 

num mu lin -I-dcO, s. pi. [Mod. Lai. nun- 
uiulima); Lat. n»*ut. pi. adj. suff. -uid.) [Num- 

MULITIDjE.J 

num mu-lito, 5. [Nummulites.] A populai 
name for any member of the genus Nuinuiu- 
lites. 

num-mu li-tos, s. [Hat n«mrmil(w) = 
money; autl'. ifes = -i/c (Poluojif.).] 

Zool. it Paliront. : The typical genus of the 
family NumiuulitUhc, from AuNtialian and 
other seas. The shell i.s thin, lenticular, and 
like a coin. If u tiansverse section of it be 
made, numerous spiral convolutions are seen, 
each divided into small chambers, the trans- 
verse septa collectively looking like broken 
radii from the centre of the mumnulite. 

num mu-lit -lo, a. |Eng. nummunt(<): -ic. ] 
Pertaining to iimuinulitcs ; containing or con- 
sisting of nummulites. 

nummulltic formation, ». 

Geol. : A formation of Middle and Upper 
Eocene age. only a very few exl ending up- 
wards Into the Oligocene or downwards into 
the Lower Eocene. There are distinct si*ecies 
of nummulites in the sewrol portions of the 
formation, Num muli 1 1 $ vu r i oltirius I »eing fouud 
iti iu upper, N. Undgalus in its middle, and 
N. planvlatns in its lower part. Vsiious nnm- 
mulites occur in the English Bracklealiam l>edH. 
As nummulites, whose ivimiins were originally 
deposited at tlie I>ottom of the Iteds of the 
ocean, are now 10,000 feet high iu the Alps, 
and lf>, 500 in Western Thibet, it Is evident 
that these regions must have been uph»aved 
to tlieir present elevation since the deposition 
of the nummulites in Eocene times. 

nummulltic limestone, a. 

Geol.: A limestone studded with numma* 
lites, occurring in the Pyteiices, Alps, Carpa- 
thians, and Balkans ; 

In the Crimea, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, 

Egypt (where 
It was largely 
quarried in 
very an- 
cient times 
for the 
building of 
the Pyra- 
mids), on 
the Tuiklsh 
frontier 
near Bag- 
dad. Pcr-ia, 

A fglui his- 
tan, East- 
ern Bengal, 
and on the 
frontiers of 
Chinn. Seinde 
Is especially a nummvutio limestone. 
n u in m u I i tie 

region. Mine than any other Tei tinrv rock It 
enters Into the framework of the globe In 
Europe, Asia, mid North Africa. 

num mu lit Id, a. [Ni’mmuutid.al| 

Zool. it PaUront. : A fornmlnifer of the 
family Nniumnlinidii. or Niimninlitidii'. 

"PuMlliilA (lllr»tAff| I* a .VMmniu/i- 

If.f. tnniiliiK iiiiimc* ut Prof. r. A’. Jones, 

in Cuttelit .Vat. Hitt , % I 850. 

num mu lit' 1 dro, s. pi. [Mml. |jit. num- 

inuld(es), Lit. fem. pi. ml j «ulf, -iihr.) 

Zool. d J'nhront. : A family of Fomuilnlfcrn, 
siib-onler |Vtf.*ratn. ‘I hey have various 
chambers, connected by a system of vessels 

or canals, winch are In a spiral 

manner along the upper nnd lower edges of 
t he chamber*. The complexity of the test or 
shell varies in ititlereut genera. Called also 
Nuiiiniiilinbiit nml NmmnuhtldcA. 

I niim mu Ii tld 6 a, n. pi. (Mod. Ijil 
nummuUf(es) ; Lit. ueiik pi. adj. anil, -idea.) 
[Nummoutiim;.] 



boll, b6^; J<£vid ; oat, 50II, chorus, <jhln, bon<?h ; go, gom ; thin, this . sin, 05 ; cxpoct, ^cnophon, exist, ph = L 

-oLiui, tion = shorn, -tlon, sion = shilu ; ^lon, -fion = zhiUL. -clous, tlous, si ous slius. -bio, -die, Ac. — bp I. dpL 
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•numps, *nump, s. [For nunis, contract, 
of numskull (q.v.).] A dolt, a numskull, a 
blockhead. 

•'Take heart, mimp# / here Is not a word of the 
stocks." — Parker: Rep. of Rehears. Tranrp. (1673), p. B5. 

num’-skull, s. [Eng. num = numb, and skull.] 
A dolt, a blockhead, a dunce, a stupid fellow. 

num-skiilled, a. [Eng. numskull; -ed.] Dull, 
stupid, doltish. 

*■ Hocus has saved that cold.pated. mimjfcuneci ninny- 
ham m > i of jours from ruin, and all his family.’*— 
Arbuthnot. 

aun, ' nonne, 4 nunne, s. [A.S. nunna, 
from Low Lat. nunna, iwuna=a nuu, ori- 
ginally a title of respect, especially used in 
addressing an old maiden lady, or widow, who 
had devoted hersell to religious duties ; prop- 
erly = mother; cf. Lat. nonnus — father, a 
monk; Gr. yawn, vivva (iwiuif, n^nna) ~ an 
aunt ; pawas, 1 ‘iwos (uati.uas, ■nennos) = an 
uncle ; Sansc. nana, a child’s name for mother ; 
Fr. nonne; Dan. nuivne ; Sw. nunna; Ger. 
nortrte ; O. H. Ger. amnia ; M. H. Ger. mtnnc.] 

1. A virgin or widow who lias consecrated 
herself to the service of God by the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and bound 
herself to live in a religious house under a cer- 
tain rule. The first authentic notice of nuns 
is that by St. Antony, who, when retiring from 
the world, placed his sister in a house of vir- 
gins. St. Augustin, of Hippo, and St. Scho- 
lastiea, sister of St. Benedict, both founded 
nunneries, and all the great orders of men 
have orders of women atfiliated to them or 
following their rule as closely as difference of 
sex will permit. Communities founded since 
the Council of Trent mostly follow the rule 
of St. Augustin, with certain modifications. 
Nearly all nuns are bound to the recitation 
of the divine office in choir, and take their 
meals in common, but each has a separate cell. 
Their occupations vary. Some devote them- 
selves to the work of education, to nursing 
the sick, or the care of the poor. Others 
are contemplative. Excommunication is de- 
nounced against any one attempting to force 
a woman to become a nun against her will, or 
to prevent her from becoming a nun without 
just cause. Since the Oxford movement 
several communities of religious women have 
been established in England. [Deaconess, 
Profession, Veil.] 

2. A name given to a variety of pigeon, 
having its head almost covered with a veil of 
feathers. 

3. A name sometimes given to the Smew 

(q.v.). 

4. The blue titmouse. 

nun 'buoy, S. A buoy of a spindle shape, 
or formed of two cones joined at their bases. 

• nun, r t [Nun, s.] To aliut up as a nun. 

**I trill . . . nun you up with Auut Noll. 1 "— Richard- 
son : Sir C. Grandison, v. 60. 

mi ne dinut-tis, s. [Lat. = now thou send - 
est away.] The name given to the canticle of 
Simeon (Luke il. *29-32), from the first two 
words of the Latin version. The expression 
is used = dismissal. 

nun* - eheon, nun- chi on, *nun-tion, 
4 noon -shun, *noon chion, ’none 
chenche, s. [Mid. Eng. none -= noon, and 
sclienche = a pouring out or distribution of 
drink, from schcnchen — to pour out drink ; 
A.S. scencan ; cogn. with Dut. schenken = to 
pour out, to give, to present; Dan. skienke ; 
Ger. schenken. The A.S. sceneun is a causal 
verb from scanc, $ceanc = a shank a hollow 
bone, and hence a pipe, as a pipe thrust iuto 
a cask to draw off liquor. (SA*a4.)] 

1, A meal taken about noon ; a luncheon, 
a lunch. 

" They took their hreakfists or their nunchcontf 
flutter: Hndibrat, i. 1. 

U Still used by the Hampshire peasants 
where others would say luncheon. 

2. A piece nr share of food such as might 
serve for a luncheon. 

• nun-91-ate (or 9 as sh), s. [Lat. mmewrius, 
nunliatus, pa. par. of nuncio, ?iunfio = to an- 
nounce.] One who announces; a messenger, 
& nuncio (q.v.). 

” All the nunciatrs of th’ ethereal reign. 

Who testified the clorlous death to man.” 

Boole Jerusalem Delivered, hk. if. 

•nun'-9i-a ture (or 9 as sh), s. [Fr. non - 

ciature ; Sp. nunciat ura ; l tat. nunziatura, 


from Lat. nunctafurus, nuntiaturus, fut. part, 
of nnncio , nuntio = to announce.] The office 
of a nuncio. 

M The princes of Germany, who had known him 
during his nunciature." — Clarendon : On Pupal Usur- 
pation, oh. lx. 

nun-91-d (or 9 as sh), s, [ltal. mincfo, nun- 
fio; from Lat. nunlium, acc. of nuwfms = a 
messenger; nunfio, nuncio = to announce.] 

*1. Gen. : A messenger ; one who announces ; 
one who brings tidings. 

’* A nuncio of more grave aspect." 

Shakesp ; Twelfth Night, 1. 4. 

2. Specif. : A papal ambassador of the second 
rank, not being a cardinal, who represents 
the pope at a foreign court. An ambassador 
who is also a cardinal is styled a legate. 
[Legate.] Previously to the Council of Trent 
the papal nuncios acted as judges in the first 
instance of matters which lav within ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ; since that time they have 
been formed into a kind of court of appeal 
from the decisions of the respective bishops. 
This jurisdiction, however, holds good only 
in those countries which are themselves 
subject to the decretals and discipline of the 
Council of Trent. 

•'No nuncio had been received here during the 
hundred and twenty-seven years which had elapsed 
since the death of Mary.' — Macaulay : But. Png., 
ch. vi. 

* niih'-cle, S. [See def.) Uncle ; from mine 
uncle, the n of the pers. pron. being tacked on 
to the noun. (See remarka under N.) 

•’Prythee, nuncle, tell me whether a madman be a 
gentleman or a yeoman.' — Shakesp. : Lear, lil. 6. 

* nun -cu-pate, v.L [Lat. nuncupatus, pa. 
par. of liuncupo = to call by name, to vow in 
public : rumen = a name, and capio — to take.] 

1. To vow publicly and solemnly. 

"The Gentile* .nuncupated vow* to them.* — ir est- 
field. 

2. To dedicate. 

” You should have nuncupated this handsome monu- 
ment of your skill to some great one."— Evelyn. 

3. To declare orally, as a will ; to dictate. 

** In whose presence did he nuncupate it?”— Barrow: 
Pope's Supre>nacy 

* nun-cn-pa'-tion, s. [Lat.. nuncupatio , from 
nuncupates, pa. par. of nuncupo = to nuncu- 
pate (q.v.).] The actof nuncupating, naming, 
or dedicating. 

“ But images beeu goddes by nuncupation."— Chau- 
cer : Testament of Love, bk. L 

nun'-cu pa tive, a. [Fr. nuncupatif, from 
Low Lit. nu ocujktfirus, from Lat. nuncupatus, 
pa. par. of nuncupo = to call by name, to 
nuncupate (q.v.). ; ltal. & Sp/uuncupofivo.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to naming, vowiug, or dedi- 
cating. 

2. Nominal, nominated. 

" To tvry the nnncnpaLpe duke’s nnsure and nn cer- 
tain victory " — Ball : Benry VI!. (mi. Ilk 

IL Law: Oral, verbal, not written. A term 
applied to a will or legacy made verbally by 
the testator, and depending upon oial testi- 
mony for proof, though subsequently reduced 
to writing. (See the extinct.) A nuncupative 
legacy, by the Scots Law, is valid to the exteat 
of £100 Scots, or £8 6s. Sd. sterling ; if it 
exceed that amount it is atill good to that 
extent, if the executor chooses ao to limit it, 
hut invalid as to the rest. A nuncupative 
nomination of an executor is invalid. 

" But as nuncujwfire wills are li-ible to grrat Impo- 
sitions, and may occasion many perjuries, the Statute 
of Frauds laid them under many restrictions; and 
the statute 1 Viet. c. 2*. finally did a war with all nur 
c upative wills, except In the case of soldiers iu actual 
service and mariners or seamen at sea : who may still 
dispose of tlietr personal estate in this manner."— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. L, ch. 23. 

* nun'-cu -pa-tor-y, a. [Lat. nunrupator — 
one who names, from ttiincK/xifits, pa. par. of 
-nuTtcwpo = to nuncupate (q. v.).] N uuc upative, 
oral, verbal. 

" By bis [Griffith Powelll nimcupatory will he left 
all his estate to that [JesusJ Coll.”— Wood : Athena 
Ozon. 

* nun'-din-al, a. A s. [Lat. nundinal is, from 
nundime (for novendiwr) = a omrket, a fair, 
properly oae held every nine days, frum 
novem = nine, and dies — a day ; Fr. nundinal.] 

A. As atlj. : Pertaining, relating, or belong- 
ing to fairs or maikets. 

B» As subst. : A nundinal letter, 
nundinal letter, s. 

Roman Anliq. : One of the first eight letters 


of the alphabet, which were repeated sue. 
cessively from the first to the last day of Ilia 
year, and one of which always expressed the 
market-day, which returned every nine daya. 

* nun'-d.in-ar-y, a. [Lat. nundinarius, from 
nnndince — a fair or market.] The same as 
Nunoinal (q.v.). 

* nun'-din-ate, v.l. [Lat. nuiufinams, pa, 
par. of nundinor , from nvndimv = a fair, a 
market.] Tu buy and sell at fail’s or markets. 

* nun-din-a'-tion, s. [Lat. nundinntio, from 
nundinatus, pa. pur. of nundinor = to traffic 
at markets ; Fr. nundination.] The act or 
practice of buying and selling at fairs or 
markets; trafficking, itargaming; buying 
and selling. 

’’Their common nundination of pardons. fltiAcp 
Bramhall : Schism Guarded, p. 149. 

* nun-na'-tion, s. [From the sound of the 
letter n.] 

Arab. Gram. : The pronunciation of n at the 
end of words. 

nun ncr-y, * non ner ie, * non ncr y, 

s. [Fr. nonnerie, from nonne = a uun (q.v.).J 

1. A house for nuns ; a cloister in which 
women under a vow of perpetual chastity, 
and devoted to religious duties, reside during 
life. Previous to the Reformation, there 
existed in England 127 such edifices, 2 iu 
Wales, and *20 in Scotland. 

■‘Munie there were which sene their daughters over 
to be professed nuns withiu the numierw* there."— 
Bolinthed: Hist. Eng., hk. v.. ch. xxix. 

t 2. The term sometimes applied to the 
triforium or gallery between the aisles of a 
church and the clerestory ; so called from the 
situation of the nuns’ choir iu some convents. 
At the present time, the roomy galleries over 
the aisles in Westminster Abbey are called 
nunneries, probably from having been used 
by the Duns of Kilburne, when they visited 
the abbey, to which they were subordinate. 
{Weak.) 

* nun -msh, a. [Eng. nun ; • ish .] Of or 
pertainiog to nuns ; characteristic of or be- 
coming nuns. 

’•All three daughter* of Merwaldus king of West- 
merciims. entred the profession And vow of nunmsh 
virginitle."— Pox* : Book of Martyrs, p. 12a 

* nun -nish-ncss, s. [Eng. nunnish; -ness.] 
The habits or manners of nuns. 

nup, s. [Nupson.] 

nu-phar, s. [Arab. nvfar = % wster-lfly.) 

Hot. : Yellow Water-lily ; Brandy-bottle ; the 
typical genus of the tribe or family Nupharidse. 
Sepals four, five, or six ; petals many, yellow; 
stamens many, inserted beneath the disk ; 
filaments short, flattened ; fruit r.n ovoid berry 
of separable carpels, with many seeds. Known 
species three or four. Two are European, Nuphar 
luteum, or lutea, the Common Yellow Water- 
lily, and N. pumilum, or pumila, the Least 
Yellow Water-lily. The former Is frequeat in 
lakes and ditches, the latter is rare, occurring 
in small lakes. All have heart-shaped leaves. 
The Turks prepare a cobling drink from the 
flowers of N. luteum. The seeds well washed 
are eaten ia times of scarcity ; the bitter aud 
astringent steins have been given In dysen- 
tery. and the leaves are said to be styptic. 

tnj-phiir'-i-d», s. pi [Mod. Lat. nuphar; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot, ; A family or tribe of Nymphaeaceae, 
having the calyx and petals both distinct. 

* nup'- son, s . [Etym. doubtful.] A fool, o 
numskull. ( Ben Jonson : Devil *• art Ass , ii. 1.) 

nup'-tial (ti as sh) # * nup tiall, a. & a. 

[Fr. nuptud, from Lat. nuptxalis = pertaining 
to marriage, from nuplice — a wedding, from 
nupta (properly the fem. aing. ol mtptns, pa. 
par. of nubo = to veil, to marry) = a bride.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to mar- 
riage ; used or done at a wedding. 

*’ Espoused Eve decked first her bed." 

Milton : P. L., Iv. no. 

* B. ^4s su&sf. .* A wedding, a marriage \ 
nuptials. (Now only used in the plural.) 

"She should this Angelo have married; was »ffl. 
an cod to her oath, and the nuptial Appointed. — 
bNtketp. : Measure for Measure, iii. L 

nup-tlala (ti as sh), $. pi [Nuptial.] A 
marriage, *a wedding; the marriage ceremony. 
(Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,023.) 


fate. Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, eon ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu liw. 
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nur, nurr, s. [Prob. for gnur or knur; cf. 
knur, gnarl , &c.) A liard knot in wood ; a 
knob ; specif., a wooden ball used in the 
games of hockey aod nurr-aod-apell (q.v.). 

nurr and spell, s. A game somewhat 
resembling trajKball, played with a nurr, 
which la projected into the air from a tongue 
of steel, <>alled the spell or spill, hy means of 
& spring. 

nu ra* ghe, a. pi [Of unknown origin. 
(Lttfre.)] 

ArtA..* (See extract.) 

** The Mara/he HtHl exist Id great number* Iri Sar- 
din lit. They rise thirty or forty feet above gnuud, 
have looi otluiv* two or three «U»rte% i*cta with a 
domed chamber. connected by acinil iv\**\ge« left In 
the uiAAcnry : *umetliiie* sevemf chmuljem are on the 
•amo floor. communicating hy corridor*. . . . None 
are found In *o complete a state of preservation that It 
can be decided whether they terminated above In a 
perfect or a truncated cone. They are. iu general, of 
regular though rudo masonry, hut n few are of indy- 
gi<nat conitructloo. They are evidently of high an- 
tiquity. ... To what race to ascribe them U eiill In 
dispute."— 0. Dennis: Cities Jb Cemeteries of Etruria. 
U. 154. | Note 6.1 

Nur'-cm berg, *. (See def.] The came of 
a town in Bavaria. 

Nurcraberg-egg, s . A peculiar oval- 
shaped watch or pocket- clock, so called from 
having been invented at Nuremberg. 

Burl, v.t. [Etyin. doubtful ; prob. connected 
with 7i«r (q.v.). J To indent or flute the edges 
of, as of coins ; to mill. 

nurl’ ing, s. [Xorl.] The indentations or 
fluting on the edges of coins, the heads of 
tempe and set screws, and similar objects. 
It is sometimes called milling, and in the mint 
Is called reeding. The crenated edge on coin 
Is intended to prevent dipping or filing tho 
edges of the corn, which might otherwise be 
done to some extent withoutdiscovery, except 
by careful weighing. Xurling applied to the 
edges of temper screws is to make them more 
easy to grasp by the fingers and thumb. 

nnrlixig tool, s. 

Turning : A milling-tool. One for indent- 
ing the heads of tcmiKjr and tangent screws, 
Ac. A nurling-tool has a roller whoso peri- 
phery has a sunkeu groove, indented so as to 
form the counterpart of the bead which :a to 
be nurlcd on the head of the temper screw. It 
Is held against the portion of the object to bo 
nnrled, while the object is rotated in a lathe. 

curse, * nor Ice. * norse, * nourse, 
‘nurco, *nur-Jce, *nour rico, 
* nourse, *. (O. Fr. norrice, nurr ice (Fr. 

nourricr), from I /at. nufricem. accus. of nutrix 
= a nurse, from nufrio = to feed, to nourish.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who nurses, tends, or takes care of 
the young, sick, or intinn : as, 

(1) A woman who aucklcs or tcuds the 
child or children of another. 

•’A" a U-wl nurse which fnyning to rocotvo 

In her uwiio mouth tho food incut for her chyld. 

Withhold* IU" ,S>iiu<t : F. Q., V. v. S3. 

(2) A woman who tends the nick or intlrm, 
especially in an infirmary or hospital. 

2. One who or that which nurtures, fosters, 
cherishes, trains, protects, or promotes; a fos- 
terer, a cherisher, a promoter. 

"Dear nun* of art*.” Bhakesp. : Henry r., v. 2. 

8. The state or condition of being nursed. 

*’ Cmi wedlock know no great n cunw*. 

A* putting huidianda <<ut to nurse l " 

Clce, hind : A Young Man to an Old Woman. 

TL Ilort. : A plant, ahrub, or tree which 
protects a young plant. 

nurse-child, s. A child that is oursecl ; 
a nurseling. 

t nurse forms, $. pi. 

Znot. : Intermediate forms of development 
In Acaloplup, Entozoa, Ate. 

nurse bound, $. (Mouoay.) 

nurso maid, ». A maid-servant em- 
ployed to look after young children. 

* nurso namo, s. A pet or nickname. 

* nurse pond, ». A pond for rearing 
youug llsh. 

curse, * nurco, * norysy, r.f. (Nuiise, s .] 

I. To feed and tend ns an Infant ; to feed or 
nourish at the breast ; to suckle. 

** 8Im*H t call ft nur*c of the Hebrew women, thftt *ho 
may nuri* the child ?"— Exodus II. 7. 


2. To bring up from infancy ; to rear, to 
hurt u re. 

*' To tlio king of llongxri thy* »ely chyltlrvn tucye 
lie *cndu Ixm Vur to norysy. ' 

Hubert qJ Gloucester, jx 615. 

3. To supply with nourishment; to teed, to 
support. 

** Then the Xieetu* In their dark abode 
Suruxt Becrvtly with milk tho thriving god. * 

Addison : Uirth of tlacchus. 

4. To tend In sickness or infirmity ; to act 
as a nurse to : as, To uur« an invalid. 

* 5. To promote growth or vigour in. 

6. To foment, to foster, to encourage, to 
cherish, to maintain. 

” Why should «uch splght bo nurmdhi n by thought V* 
; To his Ladie. 

7. To manage with care and economy ; to 
economize, to husband : as, To nurse one's 
resources. 

8. To caress, to fondle. 

9. To delay or drive slowly one*a owo vehi- 
cle, so as to dog or wait for another man’s 
omnibus, <fcc., and thus pick up its passengers. 

'* — wiui pumtooned for delaying his carriage . . . 
the cau&e of the delay wm that defendant was waiting 
to nur#* one of their oumlhuftea ."— Morning Chronicle, 
51 arch 8. 1858. 

nurs -er, * nurs -ser, s, (Eng. nurs(e); -er.} 

1. One who nurses ; a nurse. 

”2. One who promotes, foments, fosters, or 
encourages. 

•'The most bloody nurser of hU harms." 

Shakes/).: 1 Henry VI., iv. 7. 

nurs'-er-y, * nours or-y, s. (Eng. nurse; 
-ry-) 

* I, The act of nursing. 

" I lov’d her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nurst'ry. .Shakes/) ; Lear, L 1. 

* 2. That which is nursed ; a nursling. 

’’ A Jolly dame, no doubt, m npt>ears by the well- 
bathing of tho ] dump buy. her nursery."— Fuller : A 
Pisgah Sight, pt. L. bk. li . ch. viii. 

* 3. That which ia the object of one’s care 
or attention. 

’’ To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom. 

Her nursery. Milton : P. L., vlll. 48. 

* 4. That which promotes, fosters, educates, 
or rears ; a school. 

“ It well may servo 
A nursery to our gentry." 

Bhakesp. : All's IIVH that Ends Well, 1. 2. 

5. A place or room in a house set opart for 
young children. 

H Thla border-blacksmith marriage — one they knew— 

Raw from the nursery — who could trust a child?" 

Tennyson : Aylmer's Field. 204. 

* 6. A sehool or public institution where 
children are taught and trained. 

** Public nurseries, where all parent* are obliged to 
send their Infanta .'— Swift : Gulliver's Travels, 

7. A place where trees are raised from seed 
or otherwise, to be afterwards transplanted ; 
a garden or place where flowers, vegetables, or 
trees are grown for sale. 

" Borne poumiti, not t’ omit the nicest care. 

Of the same soil their nursery pio|wire. v 

Urydcn ; Virytl : Oeoryic li. 359. 

8. A place or country which promotes, 
fosters, or encourages ; a promoter, a fosterer. 

" To see fair Padua, nursery of urt»." 

Shake*/*. . Tammy of the Shrew, L I. 

9. A race for two- year-old horses. 

" Winning three nurseries olT the reeL"— Daily 
Telegraph, OcL 1883. 

nursory-governoss, ». A governess 
for very young children. 

nursery-man, *. One who keeps a 
nursery ; one who raises flowering plants, 
vegetables, or trees for sale. 

nur 8 mg, pr. par., a., k s. (Nuiwe, r.] 

A. A* B, As pr. par. ( C particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C, As suhst. : The act of tending children, 
the sick, or infirm. 

nursing -bottle, s. A fceding-bottlo 
(q.v.). 

nurs' ling, ' nureo-ling, * nours-ling, 
* nurs-lyngo, s. (Kng. nurse ; dimin. suil. 

One who or that which Ib nmsetl ; an 
infant; a nurse-child ; n fomlling 

" Thin Bull* which witli ureal «pirlt* AlMiind*. 

Can hftnlly nurce her nurrelmys nit In |*«<acc " 

■Nil rti ny . To Prince Henry, 

nurs* tlo (tie as cl), v.t. (Norusi.K.) 

nur-turo, *nor-turo, *nur-tour. j. 

((->. Fr. iwriturt (Fr. iimirrffiirv) =: nourinh- 
tnent, nurture, from Lat. nufrifum, fuin. sing. 


of rpffrtfurus, ftit. part, of nttmo = to nourish 
(q.v.); Ital. nu/rifura.] 

1. The act of nurturing, nouriahiug, or 
nursing. 

2. That which nourishes ; nourtahment, 
food, diet. 

M Thy nurture holy, uof a plant 

Select," UiUon : Samson Agonis/Us. 3CL 

3. Train mg, education, rearing, good breed- 
ing. 

” iilr name 1* HeUonore, of rmtilla nomine. ~ 

Hubert de Brunne, p. J1JL 

nur'-ture, * nour ter, vjt. (Xcrtitre, «.] 

1. To feed, to nourish. 

"They *u[i]k)b<i mother earth to b« ■ ffrent aulmal. 
and to have ntutarorf up her youu^ otUprinc with a 
conscious Uiiilcrue**."— Bentley. 

* 2. To train, to educate, to discipline. 

" As « mmi nourtrreth hie lotiu*. eorti *o the Lord 
thy God nourtercth thef—Deuteronommm, vtil. (I56LJ 

nur -uk, «. (Xaraka.] 

* nu san 9 e, s . (Xoisaxce.] 

nus sl-cr'-ito, «. [From Nusstere, France, 
where found ; suff. -ifc (,Uin.).] 

Min. : An impure form of FyromorjJitta 
(q.v.), containing in addition to the impuri- 
ties over 20 per cent, of phosphate of lime. 

* nils' tic (tlo as el), v.t. (Xodbsle.) 

nut (l), * note, *nuto, *nutto, *. (a 8. 

lihutu ; cogn. with Duf. n oof; Teel, h not ; Sw. 
not; Dan. nod; Ger. nuss ; GacU cniUA.] 

I. Ordinai'y Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. I. 

*' A’uts are hard of digrstiou. yet po**i«* aotuc good 
medicinal qualities."— A rbuthnot : Du Aliments. 

2. Small round coal. 

” lu nuts an advance of Sd. per ton. "—Colliery Guar- 
dlan, Nov. 5. 1880. 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany : 

(1) A hard one-celled; one-seod indchisceot 
fruit. Asa rule, it is produced by the nbortion 
of two ctdls and two seeds in a thire-celled, 
three- seeded ovary. The hard shell is the 
epicarp liguitled. Sometimes it is nsed in a 
wide enough sense to include both a glans 
(acorn) and nnnehene; at others it is distin- 
guished from tho first or from both of these. 

t (2) A tuber, as in the name Earth-nut (q.v.). 

% There arc many eouipoand names, as 
Brazil-nut, earth-nut , <fcc., hi which nut is the 
second word. (For these see the first element 
in the compound.) 

2. Fire-arms : The tumbler of a gun-lock. 

3. Machinery : 

(1) A small cylinder or oilier body with 
teeth or projections corresponding with the 
teeth or grooves of u wheel. 

’’ Clock# . . . though tho screw* mid tc«lh of tb« 
wheel* mid nun be never »u smooth, jot if they be uut 
oiled, will hardly move."— flay On the Cre.utou. 

(2) A piece of metal tapped, and adapted to 
be screwed on the cud of a butt. It is lined 
fin’ mnny purposes, but especially on the end 
of a screw-bolt, in order tu keep it firmly m 
its place. 

(:i) The screwed sleeve which operates tha 
movable jaw of a monkey-wrench. 

(4) One or tho rollers or crusluiig-cylinderv 
of a cider-mill. 

4. iVanf. : A projection oil the shauk of an 
anchor to hold tho stock in place. 

5. Vehicles : An nxld-nut. 

(1) A nut to crack: A problem to solve ; n 
puzzle to explain. 

•' No Wntider that to o thorn the nut of •Uc‘h « char- 
nct/-r w»i hard to crack"— Lyttvn 1 The < arsons, 
pt I., ch. I. 

(2) Spurious-nut : 

7? t. : A nut, the bard ness of which Is not 
produced by the indu ration of tbe jicricarp. 
Example, Mlrabllis. 

(3) 7b U nuts to : To please greatly. 

*' Were nuts allkv ti lli* clxiltaa and the planter." 
— Trevelyan The Onnyetstum- Wallah, lull. lx. 

14) To he uuL* on : To ho vary fond of. 

” My aunt it A*ful nuts an Slarru* Aumllu*.”— 
Mack Prt neats of Thule, ch XI 

(5) Jj/f-aid : A nut screwed to the ends 

of the spindles or arms of carriage axles, to 
hold the wheels on the ttpmdirH. 

nut bono, *. 

Furr . ; A Meanmoid lmne at tile jHiAteriof 
side of tho imstcru Joint. 


|>oll, bdy , p6iit, ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, benph ; go, gom ; thin, {his ; eln, 09 ; oxpoot, Xenophon, o^clsL ing. 

-c lan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, - jlon = shun, -oious, tious, -slous - shus. -blc, -«ilo, Ac. b9l, <191* 
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nut-hreaker, s. A popular name given 
to tlie Nutcracker and Nuthatch. 

nut-brown, a. Brou n as a nut long kept 
and dried. 

*• King H&rdicuut*. ’midst Danes and Saxon* atout, 

Carous'd in nut-brown ale."" hirig : On Cookery. 

nut- fastening, «. A nut-lock (q.v.). 

nut- grass, s. [Cyperus.] 

nut-hook, 5. 

1 . k stick with a hook at the end to pull 
down boughs, that the nuts may be gathered. 

* 2. A name of contempt for a catchpole or 
Bailiff. 

" If you run the nut-hook' t humour on me."— 
Shake cp. : Merry gf Windeor, 1 . 1 . 

nut-jobber, s. The Nuthatch (q.v.). 

nut lock, s. 

Mach. : A means for fastening a bolt-nut in 
place, preventing its becoming loose by the 
jarring or tremulous motion of the machinery. 
Such are used upon fish-plates of railways, 
npon harvesters, Ac 

nut-oil, 5. 

Chem. ; A commercial name far oil expressed 
from the ground nut. It is also applied to 
oils obtained from many species of nuts, 
strictly ao called. Thus, hazel nuts yield do 
percent, of a pale yellow oil, having a sweetish 
taste ; walnuts yield 50 per cent, of a greenish 
oil, which becomes pale yellow by keeping. 

nut-pecker, s . The Nut-hatch (q.v.). 

nut-pine, s. 

Bot. : Pinus Fremontiana, a Californian June. 
The kernels of the seeds are eaten by the 
Indians of the region. 

nut-shell, s. 

1 . Lit.: The hard substance or shell en- 
closing the kernel of a nut. 

2. Fig. : A tiling °f little or no value. 

To be (or lie) in a nut-shetl : To he in a 
amall compass; to be easily or briefly ex- 
plained or determined. 

nut-tree, s. 

Bat. : Corylus Avdlana and the genus Cory- 
kis (q.v.). (Hazel.} 

nut- weevil, s. 

Entom. : Balaninus nucula. It has a very 
long rostrum, and its white, grulvlike larvte 
are common in filberts ami other nuts. 

nut- wren eh, s. 

Mach. : A spanner for removing or fixing 
the nuts on screws. 

nut (2),*. The head. (Slang.) [Nutty, 2.] 
nut, r.i. [Nut (l), #.] To gather nuts, 
nu’-tant, a. [Lat. nutans, pr. par. of auto = 
to nod.} 

JBot. ; Nodding (q.v.). 

nu -ta-tlon, s. [Lat. nutatio = a nodding, 
from nuto = to nod. } 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The act of nodding. 

**8o from the midmost the nutation spreads." 

Pope : Duncutd, IL 409. 

II. Technically: 

]. Asfron. : As the attraction of the aun, 
tending to drag the equator down to the 
ecliptic which causes the precession of equi- 
noxes (Precession], is greatest at the solstices 
and ceases at the equinoxes, the precession of 
the equinoxes cannot be uniform, but varies 
from time to time. Similarly the moon pro- 
duces a slight variation in different parts of 
her monthly revolution. But besides this, 
the tnoon, which does not move in the ecliptie 
but in an orbit inclined to the plane of the 
ecliptic, has a movement like that of the 
precession of the earth's equinoxes, which 
causes the place of the intersection of her 
orbit with that of the sun to revolve every 
nineteen years. During half of this time the 
moon ’a path is little inclined to the earth’s 
eqnator, while during the remaining portion 
of the time it is much inclined. Hence her 
influence over the time of the earth’s equi- 
noxes is unequal. The irregularities in the 
movement of the earth's equinoxes ^:id her 
axis caused in the three ways are called nu- 
tation. (Airy: Pop. Astron. (ed. 6 th), p. 1ST). 

2. Bot. ; The curvatures of the stem which 
make growing portions of plants successively 
assume different directions without obvious 
cause. It is well seen in climbing plants. 


3. Pathol. : A morbid nodding or oscillation 
of the bead. 

nut'-cr&ck-er, «. (Eng. nut, and cracker .] 

1. Ord . Lang. : An implement with jaws for 
cracking hard-shell nuts, stn-h as hazel lints, 
walnuts, Biazil nuts, Ac. The short arm of the 
lever is pivoted to the moving jaw, and it has 
fulcrum hearing in shackles which are pivoted 
to the fixed jaw and curved backward to give 
access to the jaws. 

2. Ornith. : The genus Nucifraga, and espec. 
N. curyocatactes , common in southern Europe, 
a visitor to the northern portions of the con- 
tinent; flocks have been seen in Switzerland. 
They feed on the seeds of pine ami beech, and 
on nuts, whilh they fix in some convenient 
crevice, ami hammer with the beak till the 
kernel is exposed. The plumage is of different 
shades of brown, studded with long white 
spots. Clark’s Nutcracker is A*, columbianu. 

nut -gall, * nut gal, s. [Eng. nut, and 
gall.] An excrescence of the oak; apec. of 
Quercus in/ectoria. (Gall, s .] 

nut -hatjh, * nut -hake, s. [Eng. nut, and 
and Mid. Eng. hake = to hack ; the bird that 
hacks or pecks uuts. (SA:«uf.)] 

Ornithology : 

1, Sing. : Sitta europna. The upper parts 
delicate bluish-gray, throat while, under pints 
reddish- brown, rich chestnut on fiauks. Com- 
mon in Eng- 
land, but 
rarely seen 
as it is ex- 
t r e m e I y 
shy. The bill 
is wedge- 
shaped ; in 
habits it re- 
sembles the 
Creeper, but 
li a a the 
p o w e r of 
descending 
the trunk of 
a tree head 
downwards, 
which the 
latter bird 
never does. 

using its bill to prise olf the bark to get at the 
insects underneath. 

“The nuthatch plaster* up the gnplng mouth of Ita 
nest-hole, till only a po-leni targe emmgh for entrance 
and exit hut easy of defence, is left. r — Encyc. lint. 
(ed. 9th). iiL 22 2. 

2. PL: The genus Sitta, tbe aub-faniily 
Sitting, or the family Sittidie. 

nu the'-te^, s. [Abbrev. from Gr. vovQe-n^r^c 
(nouthe tetes) = one who warns ; a monitor.} 

Paltpont. : A genus of l>nrerti linns from the 
freshwater stiaLi of the Purbeck series. 

nut -meg, *nut-megge, * noto-muge, s. 

(Eng. nut (q.v.), ami U. Fr. mnge = mu>k, 
from Lat. muscus= musk : cf. Fr. noix mits- 
< 'Aide ; Sp. nut 2 moscmlo : Port, noz moscado ; 
ltal. nocc moscodn.j 

1. Bot. Coiam. : The albumen of Myristica 
moschata. It is of a spheroidal form, like a 
amall bird’s-egg. Exlernally, it is inaiked 
with reticulated furrows ; internally, it is a 
greyish red with dark-brown veins. It has a 
peculiar odour, a bitter, aromatic taste, and 
is used for flavouring various articles of food. 

2. Bot. (PL): Limlley’s name for the Myria- 
ticaceie (q.v.). 

3. Pharrn. : It is an aromatic and gentle 
stimulant and carminative ; in large doses it 
is narcotic. 

nutmeg-butter, 

Chem. : A solid oil extracted from nutmegs 
by expression. 

nutmeg liver, s. 

Pathol . ; An appearance presented by the 
liver when fatty degeneration of its structure 
has taken place to a great extent It looks 
reticulated with reddish-brown j>atches corre- 
sponding to the hepatic veins, aod around 
them light-yellow rings. 

nutmeg-oil. s. 

Chem. : A transparent, nearly colourless oil, 
obtained from nutmegs by distillation with 
water. It has the odour of nutmegs, an 
aromatic burning taste, sp. gr. 0*948, aud is 
soluble in alcohol. 



NUTHATCH. 

The Nuthatch is insectivorous, 


nutmeg-tree, s . 

Bot. : Myristica moschata, officinalis, fragrant, 
or aromntica. It is a tree twenty or twenty- 
live feet in height, with oblong, aromatio 
leaves, and fruits like a peach, the fleshy part 
of which, when ripe, separates into two 
halves, exposing the aril, called “niacc,” and 
the kernel, named “ nutmeg ” (q.v.). It is a 
native of Banda and the other Molucca 
Islands, but is cultivated in Sumatra, Java, 
Cayenne, and the West Indies. The fruits are 
generally gathered in July and August, in 
December, aud iu April. [Nutmeg.] 

nutmeg-wood, s. 

B’>t . ; A popular name for the wood of the 
Palmyta palui. 

nut'-megged, nut'-meged, a. [Eng. nut- 
meg; -ed.} Seasoned or ttatoured with 
nutmeg. 

** Old October, nutmeg d nice, 

Send us n tankard and a slice." 

Warton: Oxford Met cumin i 1'ertet, 1779 . 

* nuf-meg-gy, a. [Eng. nutmeg; -y.] Hav- 
ing the appearance, character, or qualitiea of 
a nutmeg ; resembling a nutmeg. 

nu -tri-a, neu -tri a, 5. [Spanish nutria = 
an otter.] 

]. Zool . : Myopotamus coy pus. 

** At Buenos Ayres an extensive trade is carried on 
in the skins of the Uuypus, there culled nutria* or 
Otter." — Eng. Cyclop. [Mat. Hitt.). Ill 190. 

2. Comm. : The skin of the Cnypu, formerly 
much used, like that of the bearer, in hab 
making. 

* nu-tri-ca’-tion, *. p,ak nutricatio, from 
71 »frioa fits. pa. par. of ?utfdco = to nourish 
nutrix (genit. nutricis) = a nurse.] The act oi 
manner of feeding or being fed. 

•‘The tongue of this animal is a second argument to 
overthrow thU airy nufricafnm." — Browne: Vulgar 
Errourt. bk. ill., ch xxi. 

’ nutrient, a. it s. [Lat. nutriens, pr. pax 
of nnfrio = to nourish.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Nourishing, nutritious, nn 
tritive. 

2. Anal.: Conveying nourishment to. Used 
of \aiinus arteries, as that of the femur, that 
of the humerus, Ac. 

B. /Is subst. : A substance which nourishes ; 
a nutritious substance. 

nu'-tri-mcnt, s. LLat. nutrimentum, from 
nwfrto = to nourish.] 

I. Lit.: That which feeds or nourishes; 
that which affords nourishment or promotes 
the growth of bodies ; aliment, nourishment, 
food. 

“The stoinacb return* what It has received. Is 
strength and nulriinenl.''— South: iier.itont, voL v. 
ser. 10 . 

* 2. Fi 0 . : That which promotes growth oi 
development. 

•• And ia not virtue In mankind 
The nufriirn-nf that feed-* the mind?'* 

Ztwi/l MuceltanUt. 

nu-tri-men‘-tal, a . (Eng. nutriment; -a/.] 
Afionling nutriment or nourishment ; nourish- 
ing, nutritious, nutritive. 

•’The stomach, urg’d bevond it* active tone. 
Hardly to nulriment il chyle subdue* 

Tbe auftest fu**d." 

A nrulrong : A rt of Prenerving [Jnlth, il. 

* nn-trl'-tial, * nn-trl'-tiaU (ti as sh), a. 

[I^at. nutritious (q.v.).] Nourish- 

ing, nutritious, nutritive. 

’• Diana . . . had nulrltlalt righti 
With her borue-brother. the far-shooting sunn.* 
Chtipwui h : tl mner ; Hymn to Diana 

nu-trl'-tion, S. [As if from a Lat. nufriiio, 
from nutrilius = nutritious (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary lAtngnaye: 

1. The act of nourishing. 

2. The state of being nourished. 

3. That which nourishes; aliment, nutri- 
tion, nourishment. 

*• Fix'd like a plant on hi* iteciiiiar »pot. 

To drav* nutrition, propagate, and r*>t.‘ 

Pope: Euny on Man, IL 44. 

IL Physiology : 

]. Animal: Tbe function exercised in tha 
growth and development of the body. The 
blood in the capillaries is the source from 
which all the tissues derive their nutrition, 
the materials for it being prepared iu the 
blood; then, each individual part by a process 
of cell-growth carries on the work. 

*’ How the aliment is so prepared f.or nutrition, or bjr 
wbat mechanism it I* so regularly distributed.'’ - 
GUinvillc : Sceprit Scienrifica. 
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2 . Vegetable : It consists of seven processes : 
absorption, circulation, respiratioa, transpi- 
ration, excretion, assimilation, ami growth. 
Ths nutrient substances— some of them es- 
sential and all of tl.eiu useful— are carbon, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, aulphur, iron, 
calcium, potassium, magnesium, phosphorus, 
sodium, ami chlorine. The organs of nutri- 
tion are the root, stem, and leaf. 

nu-trl-tiods, a, (Lai. nutritive, nutricius, 
from nufrir (genit nutri'cis) ~ a nurse ; nutrio 
= to nourish.] Having the quality or power of 
nourishing ; containing or furnishing nourish- 
ment or aliment; capable of promoting the 
growth or repairing tho waste of organic 
bodies; nourishing, nutritive. 

nu trl'-tious-ly, adv. (Eng. nufrifiow; -fy.] 
in a nutritious manucr ; nourishingly. 

nu-tri'-tlous ness, a. (Eng- nutritiotis; 
-n<^w.] The quality or state of being nutritious. 

nn -trl tlVO, a. [Fr. nutritif, from Lat nu- 
tritus, pa. par. of imfrio = to nourish ; Sp. A 
Port. uufrtfiw).) 

1 . Having the quality or power of nourish- 
lug; nutritious. 

" The bidden nutritive power of the divine bcue- 
<Ucll*'U." — Smith Sermons . vol. lx., eer. 2. 

2 . Pertaining or relating to nutrition ; con- 
cerned in nutrition. 

na tri-tivo-ly, adv . (Eng. nutritive ; -ly.) 
In a nutritive uiauuer ; nutritiously, nourish- 
ingly. 

nn'-tri-tlve-ncss, ». (Eng. nutritive; -w«.) 
The quality or atate of being nutritive ; outri- 
tiousuess. 

nd'-trl-ture, s. (Lat. nufrifura, fem. sing, of 
nufrifnrus, fut. part, of nufrio = to nourish.) 
Tho power or quality of nourishing ; nutri- 
tion. (Nurture, s.) 

ntit' tal-lito, s. [Named after T. Nuttall ; 
auir. -i u (Min.).'] 

Alin. : A variety of Scapolito (q.v.), oc- 
curring iu crystals in crystalline calcite at 
Holton, in Massachusetts. Color, white to 
smoky-brown; varies niiich iu composition, 
being frequently much altered. Dana in- 
cludes it in his apecies we rue rite of the 
Scapolite group. 

ndt'-tor, ». I Eng. nut, v. ; -er.) One who 
outa; a uut-guthercr. 

nnt'-ty, a . 

1 - Having the flavor or character of nuts. 

2. Crack-brained. (Sfawy.) [Nut (2), *.] 

ntix,*. (Lat. = a nut ] 

Hot ., Fhurm., <£c. : A nut (q.v.). 

nux baccata, a. 

Dot, : A nut enclosed in a pulpy covering 
formed by aotne external organ. Example, 
the Yew. 

ncx-vomlca, a. 

Phartn . ; The seeds of Strychnos Nux vomica. 
(Strychnos.) They contain two alkaloids, 
strychnia and brucia, with a peculiar acid. 
Nux vomica lias been used in dyspepsia, in 
some kinds of paralysis, in debility after rheu- 
matic fever, Ac. In overdoses the strychnia 
which it contains produces tetanus. [Stkycu- 

N1A.] 

ndyt'-sl-n, a. [Named by Robert Brown, 
alter Peter Nnyts, u Dutch navigator.] 

Dot. : A genus of I/iranthaceu*. but not, 
like the rest, u parasite. Euylsia floribunda 
la the File-tree of Australia. 

niixr-zcr, tndz zor-a' no, s. [Hind, nuzur, 
nuzar a present, an offering ; Mahrutta 
ntijnr, nnjar = a Hight, a present, an inter- 
view.) In the East Indies, a present or oiler 
made to a superior. 

* nil* zlo(l), v.t. & i. [Nourhle (1).] 

A. Tmua. : To nurse, to foster. 

B. intrans . ; To neatly ; to cling closely or 
fondly. 

* ntlz zlO ( 2 ), v.t. A i. (Eng. nose; frequent 
soil'. -U.) 

A. YYansiffre : 

1 . To put a ring in the nose of, aa a hog. 

2 . To root up with the nose. 


B. /nfraasi/itv : 

1. To burrow or root with the nose, ss a 
hog ; to rub closely aguinst anything with 
the nose. 

2 . To go with the nose near or towards the 
ground. 

'W'uzJing like itn eel Iu the tuud .** — ArbuthnoL 

3 . To loiter, to idle, 

ny'-a-ya, *. [Sansc., from ni = Into, aod ayu 

= going.) 

Philos. : One of the aix schools of Hrahinamc 
philosophy, ami regarded as eminently ortho- 
dox. It was founded by Gotama, who must 
not be confounded with the Gotama or Guu- 
taina generally looked on as the founder of 
Buoddliism, though the tenets of Lath were 
much akin. ’Ihe Nysya philosophy begins 
with the assertion that supreme felicity is 
derivable from true knowledge. Ignoranee, 
by producing faults and activity, became the 
cause of birth. Tho world is a compound of 
good ami evil, pleasure and pain ; but it must 
be renounced, dibit and activity abandoned, 
and tho soul separated from body and mind. 
The W'urld is held to be in a state of sullcr- 
ing, the doctrine of the transmigration of 
soul* accepted, nnd men aie urged to look 
forward to Dual emaucipatiou from pain, 
birth, activity, fault, and false notions, in 
which ease they shall attain supreme felicity. 
(Danerjea: Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy.) 

nyct~. nyc-tl-, pref. [Gr. (nux), genit. 
wKTWi (uufctoi)= night.) Nocturnal. 

nyo ta gin a' 96 ®, nyc ta gin -c-se, 

s. pi. (Mod. Lit. nyctago, gc 11 it. nycruyi/i^i*) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suit -acea:, -«*?.] 

Dot. : Nyctagos, an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Chenopodales. it consists 
of herbs, shrubs, or trees generally articu- 
lated, with tumid nodes. Leaves, generally 
opposite, unequal ; flowers axillary or ter- 
minal, with a common or proper involucre, 
often coloured ; calyx, tubular with an entire 
or toothed limb ; stamens definite ; ovary 
anperior, one-cc-lled, with ono erect seed ; 
stylo one, stigma oue ; fmit a thin utricle, 
auirouuded by the eulaiged persistent base of 
the calyx. Found ehielly within tho tropics. 
Known genera, fourteen ; species, about 100. 

n$fC-ta'-go, s. (Gr. vv£ (nux), geuit. kvatos 
(uuktus) — night ; Fr. nyctoge.) 

Botany : 

• 1 . Sing. : The typical genua of the order 
Nyciaginaceai. It is now made a synonym of 
Mirubilis (q.v.). 

2 . PI. : Tho English uuiue giveu by Lindley 
lo the order Nyclugmacese, 

nyc -ta-la, s. (Gr. w ictoA <* (nuctalos) = noc- 
turnal. J 

Ornith. : A genus of Bubonidie, sub-family 
Syiniime, with four species, from the North 
Temperate zone. EyetaUi Tengituthni (Teiig- 
malm's Owl) is remarkable I rum the fact that 
the ear- open lugs are of different aliapc in the 
skull itself. 

nyc ta lo pi a, a. (Lat., from Or, io»<ro* 
(nuktulojuu), from (nuktuldps) 

“ able to see by night ouly ; = night, ami 

tops) = the eye.) 

Pathol.: Night-blindness. Etymologically, 
this should mean thnt one aces comparatively 
well at night but badly during the auy, and hc- 
menilnpia, that lie sees well by day but badly 
by night. The two have, however, Ijccoiiio 
hopelessly confused, ami the nrepondcrance of 
authority is in favour of euqdoying them with 
a meaning opposite to their etymological one. 
Hippocrates used the word correctly; the 
erroneous inclining hegnu with Galen. Both 
are forms nf i>artuil amaurosis, produced per- 
haps by linjuTfcct nutrition of the rctiuu. 
They soiuetimcei arise iu connection with 
aenrvy. 

t nyc ta lops, s. (Nyctalopia.) 

Pathol. : One ulfccted with nyctalopia (q.v.). 

n^o' ta 16 -p£, (Nyctalopia.) 

nyc tin' the?, *. (Pref. tiyrt-, and Gr. 
ov6>o< tlowcr.] 

Dot. : A genus of Jnaiulnnce4r. Nyctanthrs 
Arbor tristis Is wild In Central India, Bengal, 
and Burnish, nnd Is cultivated in gardens In 
tliu F.ast. It has very fragrant, orange- 
coloured llowers, which come out in tho night 


ami fall Is-fore morning. They are collected 
by the natives ami strung a* neckla. es or 
entwined in women's hair. 'Ihey yield a 
purple dye and contain an essential oil. The 
tnlnj of the corolla t arms hca a yellow dye, 
be.iuliful but fleeting. The leave* are used 
for j>oli>hing wood, aud aie giveu in fever and 
rheumatism. 

nyc -to-a, «. (Gr. vvKTu^(nuktios) = nightly, 
u singularly inappropriate name, since the 
Liiivl is not nocturnal.] 

Ornith . ; A genua of Bnl^onldic, sub-family 
Bnbojiime, with one species, Hyctea sctuuhaca, 
the Miowy Owl (q.v.), ranging from aoulh 
Carolina to Greenland aud Northern Europe. 

nyc s. [Gr. wATrpomj? (nuk~ 

ta eidis) = one who hunts or tislics by night; 
wArepe out ( nuktercuo ) = to liuut or llsn by 
night.) 

Zool.: Raroon-dog; an aberrant genua of 
Can idie, with a single species, Dycte rentes 
procyonoides, from North China, J upon, and the 
Aniimr valley. Long dark -brown fur; cars 
short and rounded ; back arched like that of 
a weasel; legs short and slender; dentition 
normal. Length about thirty inches, 01 w hich 
the uil is lour. 

nyc-tcr lb I-a, s. (Gr. wKTfpic (nukterU) — 
a Lit, and piow (hioo) = to live.) 

Entom. : The sole genus of the family 
Nyetcribiid*. (H'e*ia’uod : Class, of Ins tcL, 
ii. 064 .) 

nyc tor 1 bi d dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nyefcr- 
ibi(n); Lat. fem. ]>l. adj. sulf. -nf<c.J 

Enban. : Bat lice ; a family of Fuplpara, 
•arasitic mi bats. They mo wingless, but 
lave a jair of hnltrres oil the dorsal suilace 
between the articulations of ti>e posteiiur 
limbs. 

n^c-tcr'-I-dce, ». pi. (Moil. I^it., Ac. nyc- 
ter K (s); Lat. fem. pi. a<lj. sutf. -uhc.) 

Zool. : A family belonging to Vcspcrtilionino 
alliance of Mierochiropieru, from tnc warmer 
parts of the Old Woild. Ears enormously 
developed, membranous, and united, tragus 
greatly developed ; the middle linger has two 
phalanges. It cont.rns two genera, Mcga- 
denna and Nycteris (q v.). 

nyc -ter- is, s. (Gr. ivAT<pi? (nuklcris) =. n 
bat, a night-bird.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Nyc- 
tciidtc. Dolison enumerates seven spec.es • 
Eycteris hispida (vur. a E. rillosa). E. grand is , 
E. atliiopica, E. macruUs, N. mjicnsis, E. the- 
baica (tlie Desert Bat), and E. jmunicu (the 
Javanese Desert Bat). The latter is the only 
tqRrcies found out ol Africa. 

# nyct bem or on, s. [Gr. nif (um), genit 
ivKTot (nuktos) =■ night and »piepa (/umrr«; = 
day.) The whole natural day, or uuy aud 
uignt, consisting of twenty-four hours. 

nye'-tib-i US, s. (Pref. nycti -, and Gr. 0 i'o« 
= life.) 

0 m if A. : An American genus of Capri- 
mulgidie, sub family l'odiirgmie. The Ural 
are very short und Withered, and their is a 
strong tooth on the margin of the upj-cr 
inaudible. iScluter u« hints six species. (Proc. 
Zool. Hoc., 1 SU 0 , pp. Iz 7 - lob, 666.) 

nj^o ti 90 -bi dro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat nyefv- 
ub(ue)i Lat. fem pi. adj. aulf. ) 

Zool. : lu aomc classillcatums 11 family of 
Lemuroidea, co-exteiisivu with Dr. Mivarts 
aub-fftiully Nycticebma* (q.v.). 

nyc-ti-96-bi nro, s. pi. (Mod. Lat nyefi- 
cW/(uj); Lat. fem. pi. mlj. aulf. -iiur ) 

Zool.: A sub-family of 1 ami 1 urn lie (q.v.). It 
cotiuiiiH two Airnnn genera (IVrodicticus and 
Arctocebus), aud two Irom Asia (Lons aud 
Nycticclms). 

nyc ti 96 bits, t. (Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
Kijpvs (keOus) - un npc.) 

Zool. . slow Iauih (.Yf/cfirrbiu birdiyradmi). 
ranging fmm HimlosUu to Chinn, and from 
Burma Ii to the grant isinnds. The body and 
11 iiitrK sie nlioit ; hejitl globulnr; Index lliiget 
short, with a nail. The animal Is tailless. 

njfo ti-96 Jda, *. [Pref. nycti * ; second clo- 
ment doubtful.) 

Zool. : A genus of Microchiroptora, family 
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nycticorax—nympholepsy 


Vespertilionida*. There ia but one species. 
Nycticejus cnpuscularis, ranging from New 
York to the Rocky Mountains, southwards to 
New Orleans and to the West Indian Islands. 

nyc-tic'-6r-ax, s. [Lat., from Gr. wktikopo.% 
( nultikorax ) = the night-raven (?) : Piet', nycti-, 
and Gr. *6pa£ (korax) = a raven. J 
Ornith. : A genus of Herodiones, family 
Ardeidae. Bill very strong, compressed, rather 
longer than the head ; nostrils basal, lores 
and orbits naked ; legs slender, three toes be- 
fore and one. behind ; claws short, falcated. 
Nine species are known, cosmopolitan. Xyc- 
ticarax europceus is the Common Night Heron. 
(Ardea nycticorax , Linn.) [Night-heron.] 

nyc-ti les-te§, s. [Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
Atjott}? (lestes) — a robber.] 

Palceont . : A genus of Iosectivorous Bats, 
from the Middle Eocene of North America. 

nyc-tin -d-mns, s. [Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
(nomos) = an abode allotted to any one.] 
Zool. : A genus of Bats, sub-family Molos- 
8inse, group Molossi (q.v.). Twenty - one 
species are known, from the tropical and 
sub-tropical regions of both hemispheres. The 
lips are more expansible than in Molossus. 
Nyctmamus cestonii is the sole European spe- 
cies, and has been ’taken a3 far north as 
Switzerland. N. johorensis, from the Malay 
peninsula, is remarkable from the extra- 
ordinary form of its ears. N. brasiliensis (the 
Pale-chestnut Mastiff Bat) is very common in 
tropical America. 

nyc-ti-pith-e-sl'-nse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 

nyctipithec(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -incr.] 
Zool. ; A sub-family of Cebiclae, with three 
genera; Nyctipithoms (typical), Chrysothrix 
(the Saiiniris), and Callithrix. They are small, 
elegant monkeys, with long, hairy, non-pre- 
hensile tails. 

nyc-ti pi the -cus, s. [Pref. nyati-, and Gr. 
ni6i}Ko<> ( pithekos ) = an ape.J 
Zool. : Donroucouli, Night-monkey, Owl- 
monkey; a genus of Phitjrhiue Monkeys, 
with five species, ranging from Nicaragua to 
the Amazon and eastern Peru. They have 
large eyes, are uocturnal, and somewhat 
lemuriue in appearance. 

nye-ti-sau -ra, s. [Nyctisaurus.] 

nyc-ti-sau'-riis, s. [Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
aai/pos (sauros) — a lizard.] 

Ialaumt . ; A gigantic genus of Pterosauria 
(the Ornithosauna of Seeley), from the Chalk 
of North America. Marsh refers this genus 
and Pteranodon to a distinct sectiou. [Pter- 

ANODONTIA.] 

nyc-ti ther l-um, s. [Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
dr\pioy ( theidon ), dunin. from Vijp (thcr) = a 
beast, au animal.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Insectivorous Bats, 
from the Middle Eocene of North America. 

nyc ti trop -ic, a. [Gr. vv$ (/tax), genit. 
i u»cr6s (nuktos) = night, and rporros ( tropos ), 
or TpojTTj (trope) = a turn, a turning.] 

Bof. ; (For def. sea extract). 

"Nyctltropisiu aud nyctilropic. i e,, night-turning, 
may be applied both to leaves aud flowers, ami will be 
occasionally used by us. but it would be best to con- 
fine the term to leaves."— Darwin: Movement of 
Plante , p. 281. 

n^c-tit-ro -pt§m, 5. [Nyctitropic.] 

Hot. : The sleep of plants, the folding of the 
leaves, aud the closing of the flowers at night ; 
used specially of the former. It is well seen 
in the compound leaves of the Mimoaese and 
the Caesalpinieae. 

"We may couclude that nyctitropltm, or the sleep 
of leaves and cotyledons is merely it modification of 
their ordinary circumnutatiug movement, regulated 
in its period and amplitude by the alternations of 
light aud darkness."— Darunn ; Movement of Plante, 
p. 412. 

nyc to^phfle, s. [Nyctophilus.] Any in- 
dividual of the genus Nyctophilus (q.v.). 

nyctoph-l-lus, s. [Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
$iAo$ (philos) = loving ; ^tAeui ( phileo ) = to 
love.] 

Zool. : A genus of Veapertilionine Bata from 
the Australian region, allied to Plecotus(q.v.). 
The nasal appendages are very simple. Nycto- 
philus Geoffroyi (GeolIYoy’e Nyctophile), the 
sole species, a small hat, brown above and 
browuisli-white beneath, is common in Western 


Australia. Jt is the Nyctophilus Umorinisis of 
Dobson. 

* nye, a. [See def.] A contract, of nidt (q.v.> 

* nye, a. A adv . [Nigu, a.] 

* nye, v.i. [Nian, u.] 

ayl'-ghau, nyl'-gau, necl'-ghau, a. 

[Pers. = blue ox.] 

Zool. : Portax picta , the largest of the few 
true Antelopea found in India, where it is 
confined to the central parts. It fre- 
quents forests and low jungles, asso- i k 
ciating in amall herds. The male, Jj JkLsI 
which has short, straight, 
erect horns pointing slightly 
forward, stands nbout four 
feet high at the shoulders, with 
short stiff mane, tuft of hair on 
chest and throat. Colour, dark 
iron-gray or slate, darker on head 
and legs*. Tbe female ia about one- momi 
third smaller than the male, aud, 
like her young, ia fawn-coloured. BKAD l)F 
The tongue ia prehensile. Its skin xylghau. 
makes excellent leather ; hut its 
flesh, from religious scruples, is not eaten. 
The first specimens were brought to England 
by Lord Clive in J7G7. 

* nym, t \t. [Nim.] 

nymph, * nimphe, $. [Fr. nymphe, from 
Lat. nympho, = (1) a nymph, (2) a pupa or 
chrysalis, from Gr. vvp<f)r) (numplu) = a bride.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Ia the same sense as II. 1. 

2. A young and handsome woman ; a maiden, 
a damsel. 

II. Technically: 

1. Class. Mythol. : One of certain female 
deities with which the imagination of the 
Greeks peopled all the regions of earth and 
water, aud divided them into various orders, 
according to the place of their abode. 

" Ye nymphs and nay Riles with gulden heare." 

Spenter; L'pon Lite Heath o/Htr P. Sydney. 

2. Entomology: 

(1) Gen. : A pupa, or chrysalis. The third 
stage of au insect’s existence, the first being 
the egg, the second the larva, aud the fourth 
the imago, or perfect state. 

(2) Spec. : The third stage, when the insect 
entering it does not cease to be active. 

nym-pha (pi. nym'-phse), s. [Lat. = a 
nymph.] * 

1. Entom. : The same as Nymph, II. 2. 

2. Anat. (PL): Two small folds at the aides 
of the vagina, called also the labia minora. 

nym-phee-a, s. (Lat., from Gr. evp^ala 
(numphaia), tern, of i'v^0cuos ( numphaios ) = 
sacred to the Nymphs, fcjo called because 
dedicated by the Greeks to the Nympbs.) 

I. Rot.; White Water-lily ; a genus of Nym- 
phaeaeeiE, family or tribe Nupharidae. Sepals 
tour; petals expanded, white, blue, or red, in 
many series, the inner ones passing iuto 
stamens, adnate to the disk ; ovary mauy- 
celled, with the styles radiating on the top ; 
fruit a berry with the numerous seeds buried 
in the pulp. Known species about twenty, 
from various regions. One, Nymphcea alba, 
tbe Great White Water-lily, is European. It 
has orbicular, entire floating leavnp, and largo 
white flowers, which are beautiful and very 
fragrant. It is frequent in lnkesatid still waters. 
The Sweet-scented Water-lily of the United 
States ( N . odorata) bears a large -white flower 
of great beauty aud exquisite perfume. N. lotus, 
tbe Water-lily of the Nile, is conimou in India, 
aud held sacred by the Hindus. It is used as 
an astringent in diarrlnea, cholera, and dis- 
eases of the liver, tbe root aa a demulcent in 
piles, and the seeds aa a cooling medicine in 
cutaneous diseases, and as an antidote for 
poisons. The roots are made into curries ; the 
seeds also are eaten, as are those of N. stdlaia 
another Indian species, in times of scarcity. 

z. Palceobot . ; I leer recognises several 
species as fossil ; one, Nymphcea Doris, in t he 
Oligoeene at Bovey Tracey. (Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc. t xviii. 374.) 

nym-pha0-a'-5e-£e, s. pi. [Lat. nymphce(a ); 
fern. pl. adj. suit', -acecr. j 

Bot. : The typical order of the alliance Nym- 
phalea (q.v.). It consists of water plants with 
a prostrate trunk, great peltate or cordate 


fleshy leaves, and large, showy, often aweefc- 
scented flowers ; sepals four, five, or six ; 
petals many, the inner often passing into 
stamens ; stamens numerous, inserted above 
the petals into the disk ; ovary many-celled, 
many-seeded, with radiating stigmas alternate 
with the dissepiments ; fruit many-seeded, 
indehiscent. Found in the northern hemi- 
sphere, also in South America, at the Cape, 
&c. Tribes or families two, Euryalidie and 
NupbariaiE (q.v.). Know n genera live, species 
aixty. (Lind ley, &c.) 

nym'-phal, a. & s. [Lat. nymph(a) = e 
nymph ; tug. adj. suff. -al.] 

A. As adj . ; Pertaining or relating to 
oyinphs ; nympheaa. 

B. As substantive : 

1. OnL Lang. : A short poem relating to 
nymphs ; specif., one of the divisions of Dray- 
ton’s Muses Elysium. 

2. Bot . ; Of or belonging to the Nymph ales. 
(Lindley : Veg. Kingd. (ed. 3rd), p. 407.) 

nym-phaMes, s. pl [PI. of Lat. nymphalis 
= of or belonging to a fountain : by botanists 
derived from nymphcea (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Ao alliance of Hypogynous Exogens, 
containing the three orders. Nymph aeaceae, Ca- 
bombaceie, and Nelumbiaceie(q.v.). (Lindley.) 

nym phal-i-dPB, $. pl. [Lat. nymphal(ii>) ; 
fem. pl. adj. sutt‘. -idoe.] 

Entom. : Brush-footed Butterflies ; a family 
of Butterflies having only the two last pairs 
of legs fitted for walking, the first pair being 
short, destitute of claws, and rudimentary. 
The caterpillar is mors or less spinous, or 
hairy, or with horns, or with a forked tail, 
some foreign species have also stinging 
haira. The pupa, whether angulated or 
smooth, is often of rielily- metal lie colour. It 
is suspended with the head downwards, and 
has no silken belt around the body. The 
family is divided iuto eight sub families — 
Danaime, Satyrmfe, Elymniinae, Morphinre, 
Brassolinae, Acneime, Heliconinie, and Nvin- 
phalinae. Twenty-nine species aie found ia 
Britain, including the Purple Emperor, the 
Red Admiral, the Tortoise-shell, and the Fri- 
tillary Butterflies. 

nym-pha-li'-nao, s. pl. [Lat. nymphal(is); 
fem. pl. adj. sutf. -idle.] 

Entom.. : The typical sub-family of Nym- 
phalidae. The discoidal cell ia open or im- 
perfectly closed, either in both wings or in 
the hinder pair. About 130 genera are known, 
some of them British, as Argynuis, Vanessa, 
Apatura, Limenitis, &c. 

nym-pha'-Iis, s. [Lat. = of or pertaining to 
a fountain.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Nymphalinse(q.v.). It resembles the Vanessa, 
but has the club of the antennae more length- 
ened. The larvae are thin towards the pos- 
terior extremity, which ia forked. Natives of 
Continental Europe, Ac. 

* nym-phe'-an, a. [Lat. nympha = a nymph.) 
Pertaining or relating to nympha ; inhabited 
or frequented by nympha. 

* njhn'-phet, s. [Eng. nymph ; dimin. snff. 
«eL] A little nymph. 

*’ Of the nymph ett sporting there." 

Drayton Poly-Olblon, a. 11. 

* nym-phic, * nym phic-al, a. [Eng. 
nymph ; -ic, - ical. ] Pertaining or relating to 
nymphs; nymphean. 

njfan-phip -ar-oiis, a. [Lat. nymp/ta=(l) 
a nymph, (2)*a pupa or chrysalis, and pario = 
to bring forth.] Produciug nymphs or pupae. 

* nymph -Isli, a. [Eng. nymph ; - ish .] Per- 
taimug or relating to nymphs ; nymph-like. 

" Thus having suug the nymphuh crew 
Thrust in aiming them thruuging.” 

Drayton: Mutes Elyuum, Nympballx. 

nymph-like, * nymph ly, a. [Eng. 
nymph; like, -ly.] Like a nymph ; resembling 
a nymph or nymphs. 

t nym-pho-lep'-sy, s. [Gr. (numphe) 
— a nymph, and AT)t/n$ ( Ifpsis ) = a seizing ; 
Kanfiavu} ( lambano ), lut. Aij^o^cu (tipsomai) — 
to take, to seize.] A species of madness, 
ecstasy, or fascination, seizing any one who 
looked upon a nymph in a stream or spring. 

"The nymphnlepst/ of some fond despair.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, tv. 115. 


boil, b<^ ; poiit, ; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^tist. ph = f, 
-clan, -turn — shan, -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(ion, -§ion — zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = hcl, d?L 
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tnjfrn-pho icp tic, a. [Nympbolepsy.J 

Frenzied. 

••Tliouch lav soul w*r« nymplsolejtUc 
am ) heard LUal vireUy." 

U. browning : The Lost Bowrr. 

nym pho ma'-ni-a, nym'-pho ma ny, 

i. [Ur. vufiQri (num)hc) = a bride, a nymph, 
and navia (mania) = madness. J 

Mental Pathol. : An erotic form of Insanity 
occasionally found in females. 

njmiph on. a. [Lat., from Gr. (num- 

phon)=z « bridul chamber, from vop<t>r} (nitmphe) 
— a bride.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Nyinphoiiida;(q.v.). Nymphon gracilis, about 
a quarter of an inch long, is the most common 
Europeaa species. 

a$rm phon t die. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. nym - 
phon ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee . J 

Zool. : A family of Arachnids of the ober* 
rant order Pantopoda, or Podosomata. They 
have pincer-like cheliucne and palpi, and long 
legs. They are akin to the Pycnogonidae, 
and, like them, frequent sandy sea-coasts at 
low water, crawling among marine plants or 
biding under stones. They have certain 
affinities with the Crustacea. 

phot -6 mjf, s. [Gr. yvptfuj (numphe) 
=■ a bride, a nymph, and Topq ( tvVie ) = a 
cutting ; Tepw (tanner) = to cut.] 

Surg. : The circumcision of the female ; the 
excision of the nym pine. 

* nys, v.i. (For ne ys.] Is not. 

'* Thou fludest fault, where ro/i to be found." 

bpetuer; SA epheurds Calender ; Jfay. 

Ny'-sa, i. [From a girl of that name brought 
up by Bacchus, who waa himself called Dio- 
nysus from Nysa, an Indian mouutaiu sacred 
to him.) 

Astron.: [Asteroid, 44). 

sa, a. [Linua-ns calls Nyasa tha name of 
a nymph ; It is better known as a mountain 
In 1 brace producing excellent vines.) 

1. Hot. : A genus of Alangiucese, or of Cor- 
nace.e, or the type of a distinct order Nys- 
aaceje. Nys»a viltosa ia the tupelo, sour gum, 
black gum, or pepper ridge tree, of the 
United States. The wood is difficult to split. 
The s abac Id fruit of Nyss a capita Ui, or can * 
dican s, is sometimes railed the Ogechee Lime, 
and used as a substitute for the common lime. 

2. Palceobot. ; Fossil in the Pliocene of Eu- 
rope, though now a North American genus. 

tnSf8-sa'-9^-re, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. nyss(d); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. aufl'. -acme.] 

Bot. : An order doubtfully established for 
the reception of the genus Nyssa (q.v.). 

nys -son, t. [Gr. vvaau, v (nusson) = pricking, 
pr. par. of vOtrtru (nmwo) = to prick.) 

Kntoi a.: The typical genua of the family 
Nyasonldie (q.v.). Five are British. 

»$r8-s6a’-i-dce, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. nysson; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. tmif. -idor.) 

Entom. : A family of Hymeooptera, sub- 
tribe Fossores. The antennae are llliform, 
with the first joint elongated, the labium is 
nearly or quite hidden, the mtixlllae and labium 
do uot form a proboscla, and the mandibles 
have no notch on the Inner side. (LatrciUc.) 

njrs-tig'-mua, i. [Gr. waraynoc (nuatag- 
7/iai) — a winking, from Ev<rrd£w (niuUuso) = 
to nod, especially in sleep.) 

Pothol. : A morbid winking of the eyes, 
sometime* observable In highly nervous per- 
son*. 


o, 

O. The fifteenth letter, and Ihe fonrth vowel 
of the English alphabet. The shape of the 
written letter was probably suggested by the 
circular formation of the lips In uttering the 
sotitul. 0 Is called the labial vowel, i being 
the mlntal vowel, and a the guttural. In 
Knglldi o has six dlstln* t sounds or shades of 
sound : (1) The sound of o In not, na In jmt 
(marked in tills lnok 6). (2) Tlie same aound 

lengthened by ft following r, as In or; and 
in the digraph on, as in fought, nought (un- 


marked, o). (3) The aound of o in go; and 

in the digraphs or, ns in foe, toe ; cut, as m 
groan, moan, boat ; and on in though (marked 
6). This sound is modilled by r following 
the vowel, as in m ore (marked 6). (4) The 

sound of o in who, move, tomb; and In the di- 
graphs oo, as in room, soon ; and on, as in 
through, wound (marked 6). (6) The sound of 
a in bull or full, as in wolf, woman (marked o). 
(b) The sound of u ill tub, as in smi, loir, 
come; and in the digraphs oe, as in docs; oo, 
ti» in blootl ; on, as in enough, tough (marked 
6). The long o in modern English, as in go, 
represents an A. i>. ci, fts in bone = A. S. la a, 
loaf = A. S. laf, stone = A. S. stun. 

O. As a symbol is used : 

1. As a uumeral. 

* (1) Amongst the ancients for 11, and with 
a stroke over 0 for 11,001). 

(2) Now as the symbol of nothing, or a 
cypher. 

2. In chemistry for the element oxygen. 

* 3. In old music ns the aigu of Umpus 
perfect um, or triple time; as the incomplete 
circle C was of tempas imperfection. [*I km pus.) 

O (pi. 60s), a. A inter). [From the letter.) 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Anythin" circular, or resembling the 
letter O ; a circle, a sphere ; a round spot. 

“ Mny we mini 

Within tills wooden u. the very ciuka 
That did Affright the air at Aglncourt." 

hkikcsp. : Uenry l*. (ProL) 

* 2. The arithmetical cipher; nought, no- 
thing. 

“Now thou art an 0 without a figure.**— bkakesp. .* 
Lear, 1. 4. 

3. The letter 0, or its sound. 

" Mouth tug out Ms hollow oes and am. 
Deep-chuntt'd iuujIc, and to this result.'* 

Tennyson : The Epic, 60. 

4. An exclamation. Indicating various emo- 
tions. [B.) 

" Why should you f»UI Into so deep nn 0 /" 

.Shakes p. : Borneo & Juliet, HI. S. 

* 5. A cry to call attention, or to command 
a cessation of noise, &e. 

B. As inter j. : An exclamation used In 
earnest or solemn address, entreaty, appeal, 
or invocation, and prelixed to the noun ol ad- 
dress. Attempts have been made to distin- 
guish between O and Oh by some writers : 
namely llmt O should be used only in direct 
address to a person or personilled object, and 
should never be followed by the exclamation 
point, while Oh should bo used in mere excla- 
mations, where no direct address or appeal is 
made to the object, oud may be followed by 
the exclamation point or not, according to the 
nature or construction of the sentence. This 
distinction is, however, merely Arbitrary, and 
is not ragarded by most writers, even tha best, 
the two forms being generally used indis- 
criminately, 

" 0, be uot proud." Shakesp. : Versus £ Adonis, 11 A. 

0-,prcf. [Ir. o=a descendant; Gael, o gha ; 
hootch oe = a grandson.) A common prefix 
iu Iriah aut aames, and meaning son of ; equi- 
valent to Mac in Gaelic, Fitz in Norman French, 
and the auttlx -son iu English surnames. 

o’, prep. (Of.) A contracted form of of. 

* 6, a. [One.) One. 

• dad, s. (Woad.) 

oaf, * auph, * aulf, * awf, * oulpho, a. 

[I eel. dlfr = an elf (q.v.). Uof and elf arc thua 
dou plots.) 

1, A changeling ; a silly or aimplo child luft 
by thu fairies in the place of another taken 
away by them. 

"Tlie f-ilry left tliboo/. 

And took Away tlie ollirr. 1 ’ 

Orisyton : Aymphitiia, 7». 

2. A simpleton ; a simple fellow ; * dolt, a 
block head, an Idiot. 

" nd- frniltlrA* oaf liU vAonm y of nc>nv> 

Buppiliv), ni id amply l«<o. l>y Jmiocfiici-.*’ 

Byron: Vrrses /nmim! In it .Viirmin-r House 

oaf -Lsh, a. [Eng. oof; ] Like an oaf; 
simple, silly, stupid, dull, doltish. 

oaf Ish ndSB, *. [Eng. oafish . HA<S.J The 
quality or state of being oalisli ; sillinems, 
ilnltishliess, stupidity. 

dak, * ok, * olcc, * ook. » A n. [A x. dc, 

rngn. with hut. elk; lcel. eik ; han. og, eg ; 
Sw. rk ; Ger. rir/ie.) 


A. As substantive : 

Ordsnary Iak ngiuige and Botany : 

1. Any species of the genus tjucrcus. Tim 
onks are numerous hi specie*, und are found in 
all )»nrts of the Northern Hemisphere, except 
the extreme north. They un* mure numerous 
iu America than in Europe, while a few only 
are found iu Asia. They are highly regarded 
from the strength nml durability of their wood, 
long used in ship building, and from the value 
of their nuts, or mwJ, in feeding swine. These 
are usuully bitter, but Q. ttMtUts, of Italy, 
bears a sweet «nd edible nut, anil tlie sane- is 
the case with the Dwarf Chestnut O.ik of tlm 
United .Stales and some others. <J. srobur, the 
Englisli Oak, I ms for centuries been ust-d io 
thut country for ship building. In the Uuitod 
States the best oak for this purjiobo is Q . nrrM\ 
the Live Oak, of the Southern Stntes. The 
White Oak (Q.alba) is also highly* esteemed 
for this purpose. Tho Kiel Oak {(J. rubra) also 
yields valuable timber. The two la*t named 
species are both widely distributed. 

2. The genus Quercus (q.v.). 

3. Species or genera more or Jos* resem- 
bling the oak : as, the Australian Casuuriua. 

B. .4s adj. : Made or consisting of oak ; 
oaken : as, au oat table. 

(1) The Oaks : The name given to a race for 
three-year old tillies, carrying Sst. 101 hs. each, 
jun on the last day of the Epsom Summer 
Meeting ; tlie distance be i ug about one and a 
half in ilea. It is one of the three gicat races 
of the year, the other two being the Derby and 
the St. Lcgcr. It was originated iu 1779 by 
the twelfth Earl of Derby, aud was named otter 
a hunting-box of his in tlie neighbourhood. 

(2) To sj>ort om-** oat ; To be “ not at home M 
to visitors, notified by the closing of the outer 
or oak door of one’s romits. (Unitr. slang.) 

oak apple, *. An oak-gall (q.v.). 

oak bark, s. The baik of the oak-lre*. 
It is used tor tanning. 

% A deooctiou of it ia employed as an 
external astringent, gargle, or injection In 
relaxed sore throat, lencorrhcca, Ac. 

oak-beauty, a. 

Entom. : Amphidosls prodromaria, a hnnd- 
some moth, variegated with white, brown, 
black, Ac. ; expansion of wings about two 
inches. The larva feeds on the oak. 

oak currant, $. 

Bot. : A gall produced on the oak-leaf by 
the puncture of a hymenopterous insect, 
Cynips quercus pedunculi. (CurtU.) 

oak og ger, *. [Eooer.) 
oak evergreen, s. 

Bat. : Qitercua Ilex. 

oak feeding, a. Feeding on the leaves 
of tlie oak. 

Ouk-fcetling silkumrm : 

Enfant, : A name given to two silkworms, 
Atxlhertra yavuimai, from Japan, and A. pemyi, 
from tho North of Chino. 1 hey lK>th yield 
large cocoons of excellent quality, but rapidly 
degenerato in Europe. 

oak fro b , s. 

Zool. : Bufo quercus, a small liatrnchian, from 
North America. It is of light colour, with a 
yellowish line on tho back, und is found In 
sandy districts where dwarf ouka replace pin* 
forests, 
oak-gall, s. 

Bot. : A gall produced upon different kind* 
of oak by tho punctures of various apeciea ol 
Cynips, [Gall (2), s.) 

oak hook tip, .1. 

Entom. : A moth, Phrtypteryx Hamula 
oak lappet, s. (Lappet.) 
oak leather, a. 

Hot.: A Npawii-liko white kid leathei, mu- 
lling over tho Ussuri's of old oak. ISowcrby 
described it ns -Yp/o'riutwi ij/jw»fn<i/i It may 
be tin 1 Immature foiiu of IhnlnlM quercinn, or 
a specie* of polypoins. It h common m the 
United States, and is used as material for 
receiving plainrer. ( lUrktlty .) 

onk lungB, s. 

t. ; St tin pulmonnren. [Sticta.J 

oak paper, J*. paper hangings stained 
or ginmed to res»-mhh* oak. 


boil, h 6 $; p6tlt, j6iVi ; cat, 9011, choruu, 9hln. benph ; go, ^cm ; thin, {hiti ; sin. a$ , expect, Xenophon, exist, lug. 
-dan, -tlan = shtyn. -tion, slon -- nhun ; -(ion, -jion = zhiin. -oious, -tlou», slous -< shus, -bio, -die, Ac. - b^l, 
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oak-spangle, s. A kind of gall produced 
on the leaves of the oak by the puncture of 
Diplolepis peduncularis. (Curtis.) 

oak tree, s. An oak. 

** Beneath the brown simile of th» oak-trret. m 

Longfellow: Evangeline, IL ft. 

Oak-tree Pug : 

Entom.: A moth, Eupithecia abbrevlata. 

nak’-en, * ok'-en, n. [A.S. ace ».] Made of 
oak ; consisting of oak, m* of oak-treea ; luade 
of tlie leaves, branches, Ac., of oak. 

" But never i*eep beyond the thorny bound. 

Or oaken fence." Cot oper: Table Talk, 683. 

oak -en pin, s. [Oaken.I 

Port. : A kind of apple. 

"Oak^npin, so celled frmn Its hardness. 1* a lasting 
fruit, yield* excellent liquor, mid Is near the nature of 
the W estbury apple. though nut In form.'*— Mort.nu-r: 
U uibaitdry. 

* oak -ling, s. (Eng. oak; diinin. snfT. -ling.) 
A young or small oak. 

** Planted with young oaklingt.”— Evelyn : Syltxi, bk_ 
L. cb. It, $ a 

oak -um, * oak am, * ock-am, s. (A.8. 
dcimfru = tuw ; lit. = that which is comhed 
out, from A.S. prefix a*. and c€7n(*m=to 
camb ; atmb = a comb; O. H. Ger. acambi.] 
[Comb, v .] 

1. The coarse portion separated from flax 
or hemp in hackling. 

2. Untwisted rope ; used for caulking the 
seams af a ship’a plank, being forced in by 
chisel and mallet. White oakum is that made 
from un tarred ropes. 

"They make their oaJtum. wherewith they calk the 
•earns of the ship*. of old *eer nud weather-beaten 
top tt.~— Raleigh: History of the World. 

To pick oakum: To make oakum by un- 
twisting old roi«*a. It is a eoimoon employ- 
ment in workhouses and prisons. 

• dak'-jf, a. (Eng. oak ; - y.\ Resembling 

oak ; having some of the properties or charac- 
teristics of oak. 

**1 tel) you of the oaky, rocky, flinty hearts of men 
turned into flesh."— Bp. Hall : Estate uj a Christian. 

>ar, * ar, * oor, * ore, * oaro, a. (A.»8. nr; 
cogn. with Iced, dr ; Dan. (tare ; Sw. dra ; 
ISansc. aritra= a rudder, originally a paddle.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense na II. 2. 

“Bpread *11 your canvass, all your oart employ." 

Pope: homer ; Jtiad lx. 87. 

2. An oarsman ; one skilled in rowing. 

3. An oar-like appendage or awimming organ 
of an animal. 

IL Technically: 

1. Breudng : A blade or paddle with which 
mash is stirred in the tun. 

2. Naut. : An instrument for rowing ; a long 
paddle or piece of timber, round at one end, 
to suit the hand, and flattened at the other, 
used to propel a boat, barge, Ac., through the 
water. An oar is frequently used for steei ing ; 
in which case it is sometimes nn ordinary oar 
shipped in a swivelled fork at the stern, as in 
whale-boats ; or it may be a broad paddle 
attached to a long arm. working on n swivel 
near its centre, as is often the case in keel- 
boats, acowa, Ac. 

A long oar, used occasionally to assist a 
vessel in a calm, is a sweep, and Is operated 
by two or more men. Small oars are sculls ; 
one rower using one on each side, sitting 
midlength of the thwart. A rigged oar is one 
in which the oar is pivoted to the gunwale 
and moved by a rod, or by a rower sitting 
abaft it, so that he uiay face forward. 

Tf 1. To boat oars : To cease rowing and lay 
the oars in the boat. 

2. To lie on the oars: 

(1) Lit.: To raise them from the water and 
hold them horizontally. 

(2) Fig. : To cease from work ; to rest. 

3. To pvt one’s oar in: Tn interfere in the 
affairs of others ; to meddle officiously. 

4. To ship oars : To place them in the row- 
locks or between the thole-pins, ready for use. 

5. To toss the oars : To raise them vertically, 
resting on the handles. It is a form of salute. 

6. To unship the oars: To take them out of 
the rowlocks. 

oar-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Regalecus banksii ; known also as 
the Ribbon-fish. (Regalecus.] 


oar-footed, o. Having feet like oars. 
Oar-footed Cntstaceans : 

Zool. : The Copepoda (q.v.). The animal 
figured is the female of Cyclops quadricornis, 
the water-flea, highly 
magiiilicd. 

" The Copepoda, or 
Oar-footed Crustmeans, 

•re all of small size.” — 

S.cholson : Zoology { 1878). 
p. 278. 

oar -lock, 5. A 

rowlock (q.v.). 

oar -propeller, 

5 . A device to imitate 
l*y machinery the ac- 
tion of sculling. 

oar-swivel, s. A 

pivot tor a 11 oar on the 
gunwale ; a lowlock. 

oar-weed, a. 

Bot. : The largest form of a fucoid, Lamin- 
aria digitata or Cloustuni. 



OAB-FOOTEP CRUS- 
TACEAN, 


* oar, v.i. A t. (Oar, *.] 

A. /nfrans. : To row. 

“(IJ oar'd with labouring arm* along the flood. * 
Pope : Homer ; (JUyssey xiL 628. 

B. Intransitive: 

L To propel by rowing. 

M 'Bove the conteutious wave* he kept, and oar'd 
Himself with hut good anus in lusty strokes/* 

bhakesp. : Tempest, IL L 

2. To stir with oars ; to work an oar in ; to 
row ou. 

" Forsook the Ore, and oar'd with nervous lirube 
The billowy Urine." 

Uoole : Orlando Purioto, bk. xL 


oared, a. (Eng. oar ; -ed.) Furnished or pro- 
vided with oars. (Generally in composition : 
as, a four- oared or eight-oared boat.) 


oared-shrew, a. 

Zool. : Sort x ciliatns (or r emifer), a name 
given by some naturalists to whut Cell con- 
siders to be the Common Water Shrew, the 
difference of coloration depending ou the 
Bcaaou and ou the age of the specimen. 

o-a-ri'-tis, s. (Gr. lidpioy (oar ion) = a small 
egg ; suff. -if is (q.v.).] 

Pathol : Inflammation of the ovarium. 


% dar’-lcss, a. (Eng. oar ; -less.] Destitute 
of oars ; not provided with oars. 

" A broken torch, an oarle,» boat" 

Byron : Bride uf A bydot, IL 26. 

(inra'-mnn, s. (Eng. oars, and man.] One 
who rows with an oar ; a rower ; one skilled 
in rowing. 

•* At the prow of the boat roto one of the oarrmm." 

Longfellow : Loanyehne, II. 2. 

* oar^ man ship, s, [Eng. oarsman ; -ship.) 
Skill in rowing. 

" Profess ion h) oarsmanship generally U at a very 
low ebb iu England ." — Daily Newt, SepL 12, 188L 


oar’-$f, 'dar-ie, a. [Eng. oar; -y.) Re- 
sembling an oar or oars ; having the furru or 
use of an oar. 


" Here all the feather'd troop* retreat. 
Securely ply their vary feet." 

.somrruile : Fable 12. 


oary- footed, «. Web- footed. 

"Who never find* the living stream In fellowship 
with its owu wiry footed kind. '—Bril, (Juart. He view, 
ML 410. 


* oasc, s. (Osier.] Osiers. 

M With oate, with boughs and bushes.*’ 

.Sylvester : HamUecraftt, 887. 

6-a-si3 (pi. o-a'-ses), s. (Lat., from Gr. 
oacnc, avaatt (oasis, n basis), the tenn applied 
to fertile islets iu the Libyan desert. Of Egyp- 
tian origin; cf. Coptic ouahe = a dwelling- 
place, an oasis ; ouih = to dwell.] Originally 
a fertile spot in the Libyan desert; ntrw ap- 
plied to any fertile 
spot in the middle 
of a waste or de- 
sert. (Often used 
figuratively.) 

M Even where Arabia's 
arid waste entuiubs 
Whole caravans, the 
green oasis blooms " 

Holland .* Jl<<pet >•/ 

Matrimony. Ub22.) 

oast, oust, *ost, 

* oste, 5. (A s. 

asf = a kiln ; cogu. 
with Dut. ee^f ,* O. 

Dut. asf, and al- 
lied to A.S. cul — a funeral pile.] A kiln for 
drying baps. The kiln has an upward draught, 



OAST. 


the floor being perforated and the hops lying 
upon hair-cloth. 

oast-house, a. An oast. 


oat, oote, *ote, a. (A.S. afa.) 

1, Lit. & Bot. : The genua Avena (q.T.), 
and specially Arena sattva. It has been 
developed by cultivation from A. faiua. It 
thrives on almost any aoil, even in cold 
mountain valleys and on marshy ground, and 
has run into many varieties. It is one of the 
two grains (the other being barley) which ex- 
tend furthes! north in Europe. It ib largely 
cultivated in the United States as food for horem 
and to a considerable extent as human food. 
In Scotland it forms a staple food. [Oat- 
mea L.] 

*2. A pipe. 

“But uow my oat proceed*.* Staton : Lyci<lat, 88. 

IFtM otits : Originally a term fur a rakish, 
dissipated, or extravagant person. 

•'Well, go to. wild outs, opemlthrift, prcxHgxL*— 
How a Man may Choate a Hood Wife . <16e2.) 

Now obsolete except in the phrase, To sout 
one’s wild ocUs , i.e„ to indulge in youthful 
dissipation or excesses ; hence, To have sown 
one's wild oats = to have given up the dissipa- 
tions or excesses of youth ; to have reformed. 

“Poole had picked up some wild oats— he had *o\* a 
them now."— Lytton : ll'Auf will he Do with tt I bk. 
vii., cb. v. 


oat fowl, s. A name sometimes given to 
tbe bnow Bunting, PUctrophanes ni mfui. 


oat-grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Avena (q.v.). 


oat-starch, s. 

Chem. : The etareli or fiour of the oat (q.v.). 
The granules are polygonal iu fmm, aid 
smaller than those 
of maize, varying in 
size frum *0u01 to 
*0004 of an inch in 
diameter. Only the 
larger granules ex- 
hibit a diatiuct 
hiluin. 

oat -stone, a. 

Pathol. : An en- 
terolith composed 
of the indigestible 
fragments of oat- 
meal. They are said 
to lie of common occurrence in Scotland, and 
in other places where much coarse oatmeal is 
eaten. (Path. Soc. Trans., ix. 87.) 



OAT-STARCH. 


dat'-cake, s. [Eng. oat , and cake.) A cake 
made ot oaten meal. 

"Take a blue stune they make barer nr oateaXte 
upon, aud lay it upon tbe ciom bar* ot Iron." 
Peachani. 


oat’-en, * ot-cn, a. [Eng. oat; adj. suff. -en.) 
Pertaining to or made of oats, oat-straw, or 
oatmeal. 

" Meanwhile the rural ditties were not luuta, 
Tempered to tbe oaten flute." 

J niton : Lycidat. 33. 

Gradually becoming obsolete, its place 
being supplied by tbe substantive oat used 
ndjectively, as, oat cake, rather than oaten 
cake. 

oath, * ooth, * oth, * othe, s. [A.S. ddh; 
cogn. with Dut. eed ; I cel. eitlhr ; Dan. A few. 
ed ; Goth, aiths ; Ger. eid ; O. H. Ger. eit ; 
O. Ir. oeJ/i.) 

1, A solemn affirmation or declaration made 
with an appeal to God for the truth of what is 
affirmed. By tbe appeal to the Supreme 
Being, the person making oath is underst«M>d to 
invoke His vengeance if that which is affirmed 
or declared is false; or, in case of a promissory 
oath, if the promise or obligation is wilfully 
broken. Oaths are of two kinds : (1) Assertory 
oaths, or those oaths by which the truth of a 
statement is affirmed : as nn oath sworn to the 
truth of an affidavit ; (2) Promissory oaths, or 
those oaths by which something is promised, 
or an obligation is assumed : as, the oaths o( 
witnesses ; the oath of allegiance, by which 
the person taking the oath promises allegiance 
(q.v.) to the goveroment. Modern legislation 
lias also provided pniticular forms of oaths 
for Jews; has permitted affirmations to be 
made by persons who have conscientious ob- 
jections to take an oath ; and has otherwise 
greatly relieved those required to sweat 
from the penalties and disabilities consequent 
on the neglect or refusal to take the oaths. 
Witnesses are allowed to awear to the truth ol 


Zato, f&t, fare, arcJdst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wplt work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, oe = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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their evidence in any way which is binding 
upon their consciences. 

“ But whatever be the funn of an oath, the significa- 
tion Is lheMiu«.‘ — Haley: Moral Philosophy, bk. lu., 
ch. xvi. 

2. A careless nnd blasphemous use of the 
name of the Divine Being, or of anything 
divine or sacied, either by way nf ii|>|teul or 
Imprecation, or as a profane exclamation or 
qjaculation 

** With othee gret be waa so *won»e sdoun. * 

Chaucer; C. T., S.BtS. 

■ % Ex officio oath : 

Txi w : An oath whereby any person was 
nbliged to make any presentment of any crime 
or o Hence, or to confess or accuse himself or 
herself of any criminal matter or thing, where- 
by he or she might be linMe to any censure, 
penulty, or puDishinent whatsoever. {Shipley.) 

• oath' a ble, a. [Eng. oath; -able.) Capa- 
ble of having an oath administered ; qualified 
to take an oath. 

“ Yoa'no not oathable.* SKaJietp. : THmon, Ir. a 

oath -break ing, s. [Eng. oath, and break - 
fag.) The breaking or violation of an oath; 
perjury. 

“ HU oathbreaking ho mended thus. 

By oow forswearing Hint tie Is forsworn. 1 * 

Shakesp. . 1 Henry IV.. V. *. 

• oath'-rite, s. [Eng. oath , and rite.] The 
ceremony or form used in the taking of an 
oath. 

oat'-malt, I, [Eng. oat, and malt.) Malt 
made of oats. 

“ In Kent they brew with one half oa'malt. and the 
Other half baxleyuwUt."— .t/orfimer ; Husbandry 


last-named prophet, lie ta imt the same as 
the obadiah of 1 Kings xvm, 3-7. or of 
2 Chum. xvii. 7. 

2. Old Test. Canon : The fourth of the minor 
prophetic l>oc»ks. It contains only one chapter 
of twenty-one verses, denouncing vengeance 
against the Edomites for their nnhmllierly 
conduct, when, on the occasion of the capture 
of Jerusalem by a heathen f»e. tliey helped 
to plunder that capital, besides cutting oir 
fugitive Jews and surrendering refugees (10- 
14). Prophecy is then made of the future 
glory in store for the Jewa (17-21). If, as is 
probable, the capture of Jerusalem refened to 
was that by Nebuchadnezzar, then the book 
was written after the year n.c. 5SS. It is re- 
lated to Jeremiah xlix. 7-22. (Cf. specially 
Obadiah 1-6, 8. 16, with Jer. xlix. 14, 15. 16, 
9, 10, 7, 12. Which is the original lias not 
been decided : Obadiah 1, 19, 21, is the same 
In theme as Amos ix. 11, which mny possibly 
explain why Obadiah immediately follows 
Alima in the Bible. 

* 5b &m' bu late, v.i. [Lat. oh«7nlm/nfam, 
aupine of obambulo, from ob- = nbout. and 
ambula — to walk.) To walk about. 

“They do oot obambuhite aud w&uder up and 
dowu ."— Adams Worts. iiL H0- 

• ob-5.m-bn-la'-tion, s. |I>at. obambulalio, 
from obambulo = to walk about.) A walking 
about; a continued or repeated walking. 

“ Impute all these obamb ulat lorn and night walks to 
the quick and fiery atoms, which did abound ia our 
Dod. — on y ton : Don Quixote, p. 217. 

5' b?tn, s. [Japanese. 1 The principal gold coin 
of Japan, value about £4 2s. sterling. 


6a t' meal, *oote mole, t. IEng. oaf, and 
meahl 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Meal or flour made by grinding nats. 

"A bag of oatmeal was with great difficulty, and u 
• matter of favour, procured for the French legation." 
—Macaulay : f/Ut Eng., ch. xil 

*2. One of a band of dissipated, rio*ius 
profligates, who infested the streets of Loodou 
in the seventeenth century. 


“ Roarlug boy > and oatmeals. " 

Ford . Sunt Darling, L t 

IL Technically: 


1. Bot. : Panic-grass ; a plant of the genus 
Panicum. 


2. Chem. : The meal of the ost deprived of 
Its husk. It la one of the most imjiortant nnd 
valuable articles of food, containing a greater 
proportion of protein compounds than tlio 
finest wheaten flour. An analysis of a sample 
of Scotch oatmeal gave 13 per cent, of nitro- 
genous material. 60-70 per Cent, of heat givers, 
and 3 i»er cent, of mineral matter. It is a 
strong food , anil requires much cooking In 
order to buret its starch cells ; the longer it ia 
cooked the more digestible it becomes. Oat- 
meal is frequently adulterated with barley 
meal ; this is readily detected by the micro- 
•cope, the grannies nf the barley being round, 
and very much larger than those ol the out. 


oats, s. pL [Oat.] 


daze, «. [Ooze, «.J 

6b , prej. [Lat.] A common prefix, used to 
denote such meanings as, about, against, at, 
towards, before, upon, over, near, over-ogainst, 
&c. It sometimes has only an intensive force, 
and occasionally is used to denote inversion, or 
position nt thu back, as obovute = inversely 
ovate; occiputs the back of the head. Ob- 
becomes or- tiefore words beginning with c, as 
occur ; o/- before/, as q/Ter; and op • before p, 
as oppose. 

M * (l) Oh-avd-u)l : An abbreviation of Ob- 
jection and Solution, used in the margins of 

“A vo»t ocean of obi and Burton : Anat. of 

Melancholy {To the /tedder), p. 7a. 

* (2) Ob-aud-solrr, * Ob-aud-soMer : A seholas- 
tic disputant ; a controversialist, a polemic. 

6 ba di ah, •- [Ileb. VTi?* (Obhadhyahu), 
and rTT22 (Obndhyuh) *a servant of God ; *uy 
(chet/) = n servant, and rr (yah) = Jehovah ; 
Gr. ’A33 «q« (Abdias), 'Op6ia< (Obdias).] 

1. Scripf. liiog. : The names of various 
persons mentioned In the Old Testament (1 
Kings xviil. 3 ; l Chron. iii. 21, vjl. 3, viil. 88, 
ix. 16. 44. xii. 9. xwil. 19 ; 2 Chron. xvii. 7; 
xxxiv. 12; Ezra viil. 9; Neli. x. 6; Olnuliah 
1. 1). Nothing is known of the history of the 


• 6 bar'-ne, * 6-bar'-ni, i. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A kind of drink (?). 

“Strong water*, mum, 

Meath and obttrni." 

Den Jonson : The Deed is an Ass. L L 

6b-bli-ga f -t6, ob-ll-ga'-to, *. [Ttal. = 

bound.] 

Mtosic: An InsLnimental part or accompnni- 
nient of such Importance thnt It cannot lx*, dis- 
pensed with. 

• 6b braid , ». [Uphraid.] 

6b-ola' vate, a. [Pref. ob-, and Eng. ctavate 

(r« 

not. : Inversely clavate. 

6b oom pressed , a. [Pref. oh-, and Eng. 
compressed (q.v.).] 

Hot. : So compressed that the two sutures 
of a truit are brought Into contact; flattened 
back and front. 

Sbcon'-ic, 6b~con-ic-al, a. [Pret 06-, 
and Eng. conic, conical (q.v.).* 

Hot . : Conical, with the apex downwards. 

6b~Cor'-date, a. [Pref. ob-, and Eng. cordate 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. ; Inversely cordate ; almped like a 
henrt, with the apex downwards. 

* 6b dor-mi' -tion, s. [Lat. abdormiazz to 
Bleep, from ab-, nnd dormto = to sleep.] A 
sleeping soundly ; a sound alepp. 

“A i>«oc<*aM« o blormltlnn In thy twd of hh and 
honour."— Up. Unit: ConlemptnUont, bk Iv. 

* 6b du^O , v.t. [lAt. obduco, from 06-, and 
duco = to lend.) Tn draw over as a covering. 

“A cortvx thnt In obduced over the culla."— Uale : 
Orig. of Mankind, J*. M. 

# 6b ddet', v.t. [Lat. obductus, pn. j>sr. of 
olnltoco — to obduco (q.v.).] To draw over ; to 
abduce, (lirownc : vulgar Errours, bk. iv., 
ch. v.) 

• 6b due tion, s. [IjiI. abductio, from ot>- 
ductu.i, )>n. i *ar. of obduco = to draw over, to 
oluluce (q.v.).] The act of covering, or druw- 
lng over as n covering. 

6b du ra 9^, s. IEng. obdura(te); -cy.) The 
quality or state of 1 km ng ohd unite or hardened 
ogainst moral Influences; hnrdncss of heart; 
stubbornness ; obstinnto insistence in sin or 
wickedness. 

“Thou tlilnk’st me a» far in lb<*ili«vU> book, a* thou 
am) FoldlMf, fur obduracy and permlelicy.* — ShakeJf*. ! 
1 Henry IV, IL X 

6b‘ du-rato, * 6b diir' ato, a. [Lat. oh- 
diimfus, pa. par. of oWm = to make bard.] 
[OiiDuni-:, e.] 

1. Hardened In heart, especially against 


moral Influences ; persisting obstiimtely in alo 
or wickedness ; impenitent. 

“To cutiviiic« thn |»roud what tlpn* avail, 

Ur wuuder* move the obdurate u> reU'iitt" 

Mdton r. L, vl* 7*0. 

2. I In rd -hearted ; unfeeling, stubborn, bant. 
Inflexible. 

“TU««re U no flnli Id m\a'e obdurate heart." 

Cotoper: Ta*k, IL X 

* 3. llnrsh, rugged. 

“They Joined the moot cWura/a cunaouant* without 
one Inter vt-uiuK vowel."— (Tofd.1 

* ob' du rato, t*.f. [Onm 1 n ate, a.] To make 
or lender obdurate ; to harden. 

“The Holy Oho*t aayth. I will obdurate tlie hart 
of PharW— Barnet . Il artfi, p 2'fc 

ob'du-rato-l^, adv. [Eng. abdumU ; -ly.) 
In tin olKlurute, hard -hearted, or obstinote 
manner; with obduracy. 

ob du rato-ncss, s. [Eng. oWurohr ; -tm) 
The quality or state of being olKlurate ; ob- 
duracy, stubbornness. 

“Thla reason of his was grounded upon the oMurar#. 
nest of rneu i heart*."— Uammrmd : l» orti, iv. 6 * 7 . 

* ob-du-ra’-tion, s. [LaL obdumfio. froru 
obdurdtiLS zz obdurate (q.v.).] Obduracy ; 
hardness of henrt ; stubbornness. 

“To what an height of obduration will elnne load a 
man "—Bp. Hall: Contempt. ; Plajuet of Egypt. 

* ob dure', v.f. k i. [Lat. oMuro = to harden ; 
ob-, and dura = to make hard ; durt/8 = hard.) 

A* Trans. : To make hard or hardened ; to 
render obdurate ; to harden. (A/t/fon .* P. U. 
ii. 56S.) 

B. Intrans. : To become hard or obdurate. 

*' Beiiwlr** of good, aa atonea they eoou obdure " 

Heytcood • Troia BrKanniea. l.«ot 

* 6b diir©’, a. [Oboi'RE, r.J Hard, hardened, 
olMinrate. 

* ob dured , a. (Obdube, t».) Hard, obdu- 
rate. 

* 6b dUTOd'-neS3, s. [Eng. oMured; -n««.] 
Die quality or state of beiug obdurate ; obdu- 
racy. 

" Tli rou irh ob<turedneu and infidelity it will ueeda 
peri»h."— Bp Halt : Sermon on Actt IL S7, 38, <0. 

* 6b dure' ness, a. [Eng. ofnlure ; -nets.) 
The quality of being obdurate ; ol>dnraey. 

“Oh the suit l«h m-a* and otnlurenet* of thUs<>isneaf 
perdition.”— Bp, Halt: Contempt.; Christ Betrayed. 

&-be'-ab, a. IA West African word.] [Obi.] 
(For d'ef. aee extract.) 

“ The term Obeah, Obiah, or Obta ffor It U variously 
wiitteu) we conceive to l>e the ndlective. and Obe. or 
Ohl. the noun substantive.”— B. Edvards: Br%/. W of 
Indies t«KL 1619), IL 107. 

obcab-man, obeab woman, •. A 

moil or woman who practises Old (q.v.). 

“A negro, when he la taken HI. Itiqnlm of the 1 
OAeoA-mriu the cau»« of l»ln Bickneaa.'— B Eduards r 
Brit. Il'Mt !ml its (ed. 1819). U. 111. 

* 6-be -dl ble, a. (Lat. ob«dto = to obey.) 
Obedient, complinnt. 

“ By thvo&rdW* dubinUxIon of their creat<*d nature " 
— Bp. Hall : Contempt. ; Christ among the Ucrgctmet. 

8-bo-di 91190, * o-bo dy onco, $. [Fr.. 
from Lat. obedientia, from obrdirns, |>r. |»ar. of 
ahalio = to obey ; Sp. & Port. oi*di>neia; 
Ital. o6fd»^iiza, ohfirdirnra.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The quality or state of l*elng olxxhent; 
dutiful submission to authority or restraint ; 
compliance with command, prohibition, or 
direction ; read i ness to ol*ey thnt which is 
required or directed by authority. 

“ Myself, ami all the Amrelje Hold . . our hanp> nUt*. 
Uolil, an you youm, while our obedience holds 

Sldt-rn . r. U, v. M7. 

2. Words or aciloim exhibiting respect or 
reverence ; dutifulness. 

“ I am your wife in all cbedl*nce~ 

Shakes p. . Taming of the Shrew I In. I It 

II. Eccles. <C Church History: 

X. Tlie duty which the cleigy owe to tlmir 
Immedlntc superiors in flll things coimUu-nt 
with the law of God nnd of tl.u Church. 

2. The submission, In all things lawful, 
will eh members of religious orders nnd eon- 
greg.itious vow, nt professUni. to their HupiM lora 
nnd t«* the rules nnd coiiNtitutloiis. 

3. The written command by which n snpo 
rinr in a religious onler or congregutloii coin- 
inmncnteN nnv special onler to n Mitjeet, e.g., 
to leave one house and go I > nnntlier, or to 
undertake or relinquish a eel /du olllee. 

4. A party, a following. This use of tli« 
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term arose in the fourteenth century, when 
the seat of the papacy was transferred to 
Avignon by Clement V. It has now a wider 
signification : thus, the Roman obedience in- 
cludes all who acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff; the expres- 
sion the Anglican obedience is only employed 
by those who claim to constitute the Catholic 
section of the Establishment. 

* ( 1 ) To give obedience : To be obedient ; 
to obey. 

" To give obedience where 'tie truly owed." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, V. 2. 

(2) Passive obedience : Unqualified obedience 
or submission to the commands of another, 
whether such commands be lawful or unlaw- 
ful, just or unjust. Passive obedience and 
non-resistance to authority have been at times 
taught as a political doctrine. 

• 6 tae-di en'-ci-ar-y (c as sh), s. fEng. 
obedience); - iat'y .] One who obeys ; oue who 
is obedient 

•• Faithful! Catholickes end obedienciariet to their 
church.''— Fox. Martyr*, p. 870. 

d-he di ent, * o-bc dy-ent, a. [Fr. obi- 
dient, from Lat, obediens , pr. par. of obedio = 
to obey, from ob = towards, and audio = to 
listen, to hear ; Sp. obediente ; Ital. obbediente.) 
Submissive to authority, restraint, or control ; 
ready to obey the commands or directions of a 
superior; dutiful, compliant. 

“ What meant that caution Join'd, It ye be found 
Obedient /** Milton : P. L., v. 614. 

* 6 -bc-di-en'-tlal (tl as sh), a. [Fr. obedL 
entiel.] According to the rule of obedieace ; 
in compliance with command. 

“By an obediential practice of those duties and 
commands." — South : .Vermont, voL ix_. ser. u. 

obediential- obligations, s. pi. 

Scots Law: Such obligations as are incum- 
bent on parties in consequence of the situa- 
tion or relationship in which they are placed, 
as the obligation npon parents to maintain 
their child reo. (Opposed to Conventional 
obligations.) 

6 -be' di-cnt-l^, * o-be-di-ente-ly, adv. 

[Eng. obeli tent ; -Zy.] In an obedient manner ; 
with obedience and dutiful submission to 
authority ; submissively. 

*• To whate'er above was fated 
Obediently he bow'd his soul.” 

Cooper Father * Advice to hit San. 

5-bcl'-san9©, s. [Fr. obeissance, from ob&is- 
sant, pri par. of o&cir= to obey (q.v.).] 

* L Obedience. 

' ** The people stood Id obeisance.” 

Ooioer ; C A. (ProL] 

2. An act of respect or reverence ; a bow, a 
courtesy. 

*' B.ithsheba bowed aud did obeitance unto the king." 

—1 King* i. 16. 

3. Subinissioo, deference. 

" Offering do obeitance to the world." 

Wordtworth : Excursion, hk. rt 

• 6 -bel~san- 9 y, s. (Eng. o&ewancfc); -y.) 
The same as Obeisance (q.v.). 

•o-bcl'-sant, * o-bey-sant, a. [Fr. 
oheteanf, pr. par. of obeir = to obey (q.v.).] 
Obedieut, submissive. 

*• Lo thus he wanne * lustle wife. 

Which obeuani was at his trill." 

Gower ; C. A., iv. n 

• obelscb, r.i. [Obeisant.] To obey ; to be 
obedient. 

“Alle that obeischen to hyiu.”— Wyclife : Hebrew*?. 

• o-beis-sant, * o-bey-sant, cl (Obei- 
sant.] 

• ob-e-lis'-cal, a. (Eng. obelisk; -oZ.l Hav- 
ing the form of an obelisk ; like or resembling 
an obelisk ; tall and tapering like an obelisk. 

5b -e-lisk, * ob-e-liske, «. (Fr. o bHisqne, 
from Lat. obcliscum aceus. of obeliscus ; Gr. 
o^tAiVico? (obelisk os), diinin. of opeAck ( obetos ) 
= a spit, a pointed pillar ; Ital. & Sp. o&eZisco.] 

1. Print JFriZmy; In its Latin sense, a 
sign like a sharp-pointed spear (t) with which 
doubtful passages were marked, or references 
made to notes in the margia, or at the foot of 
a page ; a d igger. 

"I have set ray mark upon them ff.e., pedantic 
■words] ; and if any of them have chanced to escape the 
obc'itk, there can ari-v no other inconvenience from it 
but an occasion to exercise the choice mid judgmeut of 
the reader."— Ph Hi ip* Mew lioriti gf Ifoiw. (Pret) 

2. Arch. : A qnadraugular, slender stone 
Shaft, with a pyramidal apex. The w'idth of 


the base is usually about one-tenth of the 
height, and the pyramidal apex has about nne- 
tenth of the whole length. Obelisks were 
cQinmonly formed from a single stone, mostly 
of granite. There are, however, two small 
obelisks in the British Museum formed of ba- 
salt, and one at Phila? of sandstone. Obelisks 
were erected ia pairs, and many still exist on 
the ancient sites, while others have been re- 
moved and set up elsewhere. The first obelisk 
is said to have been erected by Raineses, King 
of Egyqit, in the time of the Trojan war; it 
was 40 cubits high, and employed 20,000 men 
in building. There are about a dozen Egyp- 
tian obelisks erected in Rome. The largest 
is that from Heliopolis. It is of granite, and 
now stands liefore the north portico of the 
Church of St. John Lateran, where it was 
erected in 1583. Jts whole height ia about 
140 feet; without the base, 10> feet It was 
removed to Alexandria by Constantine, and to 
Rome by his son Constihtius, and placed iu 
the Circus Maximus. The obelisk at Luxor 
was presented to the French nation, in 1820, 
by M eli erne t Ali, and was re-e rented in Paris 
in 1S33. Its height is 73 feet. The obelisk at 
Alexandria, known as Cleopatra’s Needle, and 
presented to the English nation at the same 
time, was allowed to lie prostrate and half 
buried by tbe saod, until removed to England 
aod set up oq the Einhaukmeut ia London. 
The secoud Cleupatiu’s Needle was pre}>euted to 
tbe Uaited States by the Khedive, aud brought 
to thia couatry ia 1SSI. It stands iu Central 
Turk, New York. Far the largest obelisk ia 
the world is the Washiagtoa Moaunieut, at 
Waahiagtoo, D. C. 

* ob'-e-lisk, v.t (Obelisk, «.] To mark with 
ao obelisk, as in priuting or writiag. 

*6b-e-lize, v.t. [Gr. ©0e\uj« (obeliz 6), from 
6/3e\os (obelos) = a spit, an obelisk (q.v.) ] To 
mark with aa obelisk ; to mark as spurious or 
doubtful 

Ob'-e-lus, s. [Lat., from Gr. o/SeAds (oheZo5)= 
a spit.] [Obelisk.] 

Print. £ Writing: A mark (tbns — or -4- ), 
ao called from its resemblance to a needle, aod 
used ia old MSS., or old editions of the clas- 
sics, to point out a spurious or doubtful pas- 
sage or readiag. 

* 6b equl-tate (equl as ck'-kwl), v.t 

[Lat. obeiputo, from ob-, and ajuito = to ride.) 
[Equitation.] To ride about. (Cockeram.) 

* 6b equi-ta-tlon (equl as ek -kwi), *► 

[Obequitate.] Tbe act of riding about. 
(Cockeram.) 

O -ber-on. s. [Cf. O. Ger. alb, Icel. aZ/r = an 
elf(q.v.)7( 

1. Medieval Mythol. : The king of the fairies 
(Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream), and 
husband of Titania or Mab. 

2. /Istron. •* A satellite of Uiauus. 

* 6b-er~ra'-tion, s. [Lat. oberratum , anp. of 
o&erro = to wander about, from ob- t and trro 
— to wander.] The act of wandering about. 
(Bliley.) 

O-bese , a. [Lat. ob«sus = (1) eaten away, (2) 
fat, pa. par. of obedo = to eat away t ob- = 
away, and edo = to eat,] Very fat or corpu- 
lent; fleshy; loaded with fat. 

"Oue said of ad over-oJ«f priest that be wm an 
Arminlan ." — (Jay ton : On Don ifuixote, p. 8, 

O-bese'-ncss, s. [Eng. obese; -uws.] The 
quality or state of being obese ; excessive cor- 
polence or fatuess ; obesity. 

d-bes'-i-ty, o-bes'-l-tjr, s. [Fr. obesite, from 
Lat. obesitas = corpulence, fatness, from o6e- 
$us = obese (q.v.) ; Sp. obesulad; Ital. o&estfn ] 
The quality or atate of being obese ; obese- 
ness. 

"Oa these many diseases depend ... on the large- 
Dess of the veins, an atrophy ; od their swaJluess, obes~ 
Uy — Grew : Cosmoloyia Sacra. 

^ This is a stronger term than corpulency 
(q.v.), and denotes a morbid accumulation of 
fat under the integuments to such an extent 
as to constitute a disease. Obesity may be 
hereditary, may arise from over-feeding, or 
from takiag too much fluid. It diminishes 
mental as well as bodily activity, and is 
modified by the diminution of non -nitrogenous 
food, which produces fat. 

o bey", * o-bele, * o-beye, * o-bey-en, 

v.t. & t. [Fr. oblir , from Lat. obedio — to 


obey; ItaL o bedire, o bbedire ; Sp. oViecer.J 
[Obedience.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To be obedient or submissive to ; to 
comply with the commauds, directions, or in- 
junctions of. 

” Love end obedieoce to her lord she bore : 
bhe much obeyed him. but she iov'd him more.” 

Drydcn : Eleonura, 177. 

2. To be under the rule or government of ; 
to be ruled or governed by ; to be subject to- 

3. To follow the impulse, movement, power, 
or influence of ; to be moved by ; to submit to 
the direction or control of : as, A ship obeys 
the helm. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be obedient or submissive to autho 
rity ; to do as one is bid. 

“ ’Stand, Bayenl, atvud !* tbe steed obeyed.” 

Scott: Lady gf the Late, v 18. 

* 2. Formerly it was followed by to, in ao 
cordance with the French idiom. 

" Yet to their genera.!' e vo!c* they sood oftej/tL* 

Mdton : P. L., L S37. 

O-bey'-er, s. [Eng. obey; -cr .] One who 

obeys, submits, or complies. 

"The force of command consisted In the consent of 
obeyert," — Holland . Camden; EUttbeth (an. bk.L 

o-bey-ing, pr. par., a., h s. [OaEV.] 

A, &l B. As pr „ par. £ particip. ad). : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As su&sf. ; The act of submitting nr com- 
plying witb commaods or injunctions ; obe- 
dieace, submission. 

* G-bey'-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. obeying; -4y.) 
In aa obedieut mauaer ; obediently, aubmis- 
sively. 

* o-bey-saunce, s . [Obeisance.] 

* o-bcy-slng, * o-be losing, s. & <u 

[Obkisch.] 

A. As subst. : The act of obeyiug ; obedi- 
ence. 

B. Asadj. : Obedient, 

’’That faiueth him so true and obeitiny* > 

Chaucer : Legend of Good Women. 

* ob-finrT, v.t. [Lat. objirmo — to make firm: 
ob -, and jirmus— strong, firm.] To make firm 
or strong ; to obflrmate. 

“The obfirmed soul will hold out”— Bp. Ball: 
Remedy of Prophaneneue, blc. iL, J 1L 

•ob-fir-mate, r.f. [Lat. o bfirmatus, pa. 
par. of objirmo.) To make firm ; to harden in 
resolution. [Obfihm.] 

“Ther do o bfinnate and make obstinate their 
minds . " — Sheldon : Miracle* of Antichrut, p. It (1014.) 

* ob-fir-ma’-tion, s. [Obfirmate.] Hard- 
ness of heart; obstinacy, obduracy. 

’* Ail the objirmation and obstioacy of miod by 
which they shut their eyes against that light" — Bp. 
Taylor; Repentance, ch. IL. i 2. 

ob-fus -cate, * 6f-fus -cat 0 , r.f. [Obfus- 
cate, a.] 

*1. Lit. : To make dark or gloomy; to 
darken, to obscure. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To bewilder, to puzzle, to confuse, to 
muddle. 

“If passion and prejudice do not obfuscate hJj 
reasoD. — Waterhouse : ApoL for Learning, p. »3L 

* (2) To darkea, to obscure, to cloud. 

” The fame of our estimacion shall now be obfutrate, 
utterly extinguished, aud Dotbiog let by. ~UaU : 
Edward I F. (ao. 7J. 

* (3) To disgrace, to ahame. 

“All vice aud laziness, which affutcate and diflhme 
the chiidteu of good houses."— Woodroephe : French 
Grammar, p. 864. (I62a) 

* ob-fus'-cate, a. [Lat. o bfuscatus, ojfuscotu*, 
pa. par. of vbfusco, offusco — to darken over, to 
obscure, from o& = over, aud//«co = to darken; 
fwscus = dark, swarthy.] Dark, obscured, 
clouded. 

“A very obfuscate and obscure sight "— Burton : 
Jnat. of Melancholy. 

ob-fuS'Ca’-tiou, s. [Lat. o bfuscotio, offus* 
cotio, from obfitscatus, ojfuscatns, pa. ]»ar. of 
obfusco, offusco = to darken, to ohscure.] (Ob- 
fuscate, a.] The act of obfuscating, ob- 
scuring or bewildering ; the state of beiog 
obfuscated or bewildered. 

’* From tbence comes care, sorrow, and anxiety, ob 
filtration ol spirits, desperation, aud the like."— 
■fiurfori .* Anat. of Melancholy, p. 204, 

* ob-fusque', * of-fiisque (que as k), v.t. 

[Fr. offusquer, from Lat, obfusco, off usco — to 
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darken; Sp. o/usair; Tort. ofuscar.) [Ob- 
fuscate, a.] To obfuscate, to darken, to ob- 
scure, to confuse. 

*• A (mpcrfluou* gUro not only trie*, but ofutgutt 
the lutellcctuxl EMinybroU: Fragment* of 

Euayt, | 6. 

6' l)i (1), «. [One aii.] 

Anthropology .* 

1. A system of sorcery prevalent, though 
ant to ao gnat an exieut as formerly, among 
the negro population of the West Indian 
colonies. It appears to have beea brought 
from Africa by negroes wbo had been eu- 
alavert, and to the.se obeah-inen (or women', 
the blacks used to resort for the care of dis- 
orders, obtaining revenge, conciliating favor, 
the discovery of a thief or an adulterer, and 
the prediction of future events. The practice 
of obi had become geuerul towards the close of 
the last century, both in the West Indies and 
the United States, and there is little doubt that 
the olxah-meii exercised vast influence, and thnt 
they carried on a system of secret slow poison- 
ing, the e fleet a of which were attributed by 
their more iguomut fellows to obi. The system 
resembles other superstitions of savage peoples. 
It may have originated in ancient religious 
practices, in which sorcery bore a large part. 

2. The magical power or influence by which 
tbe purposes enumerated ifl def. 1 w’ere sup- 
posed to be obtained. 

" Th» multitude o( occasions which may provoke 
the negroes to exercise the power* of Obi iu?uiist each 
other. - —B. Edward*. Orl f. IV et( Indie* («*L 1849), tL 

11L 

3. A kind of fetish in whieh the power 
known as obi waa supposed to reside. 

“The obi ts utunlly composed of a farraco of ma- 
terials, niuet uf which are enumerated lu Jamaica law, 
vU., Mood, feathers, jiarrota' beaks, dops' teeth, •Ill- 
gatin' tretli, broken bottle*. ^rave-dirt, mui. and 
e^shetl* B, Edward*: DrU. West Indie* (ed. 1811#). 
1L ill. ill 

% To put obi on: To bewitch by means of 
Obl. When this was done for purposes of 
revenge, the person on whom obi was put 
usually fell into a morbid state of body and 
mind, terminating only by death. This was 
either the etloct of a disordered imagination, 
or, more probably, of poison. 

0 -1)1 (2) a. A broad silken sash of gay colors 
wora by Japanese women. 

fib un -bri-cate, a. [Pref. oft-, and imbri- 
cate (q.v.).J 

Hot. : Having the imbrication directed down- 
wards. (/ienstow.) 

5b i 6 no, 5 . [Probably from Obi, a river io 
Siberia, whence the original speeiea came.] 

L’of. : A sub-genus of A triplex, containing 
the British species Atriplex porlulacoides and 
A. pvdunculata. 

■ 6b it, s. [O. Fr. obit, from Lat. obifus = a 
nng to . . . death, from obitum, sup. of obeo 
= to go near: ob- = near, aud eo = to go.] 

1. A death, a decease. 

2. The date of a person's death. 

** A little liikcnptiun thercou. ccmtftiuhiff hla [ buret] 
HAUit), title, »nd obit."— H ood : Athena Oxon ., vul. IL 

3. Funeral ceremonies ; obsequies. 

4. The anniversary of a person’s death ; a 
service for the soul of a person deceased, 
Celebrated on tbe anniversary of lna death. 

" At thy ludlowed tomb they yearly obit a «liow.’* 

Hrayton : I'oly-Olblon, «. 18. 

TJ Post-obit : (Post, pref.]. 

* obit song, t. A funeral song, a dirge. 

fib I ter, odv. (Lnt. =by the way, from ob- 
= by, along, and iter = a way.] By the way, in 
passing along, Incidentally ; as, An opinion 
given o f liter. 

obiter- dictum, s. 

Jaw: An Incidental opinion, as distin- 
guished from a judicial dictum. 

• fi-blt’-U-al, a. [Lnt. oftifu(s) = death ; Fug. 
adj. sutf. -Vd.) Pertaining to obits, or tho 
days oa which fuucral solemnities are cele- 
brated. 

* obitual-day, a Tlio anniversary of 

death. 

** lib oSIfua/xfoy."— Life of A. Wood, July 10, 1094. 

•fi-blt'-a ar-l-ltf, ode. [Eng. obituary; -ly. J 
In the manner of nn obituary. 

• fi-blt‘-u-ar 1st, Jf. [Eng f.Mfunr(y); -Ut.) 

The lecord’er of a denth. (.So id Ary.) 


fi-bif u ar-y, a. A s. [Lat. obUu($) = death ; 
Eng. a'.lj'sult. -ary; Fr. obituaire ] 

A. As ciii). ; Pertaining or relating to the 
death of a person or persons : as, au o&ifuury 

notice. 

B. As substantive : 

* i. A list of deceased persons, or of the 
obitnal dnys on which the auaiversary service 
is performed for the dead. 

2. An account or notice of the deeease of a 
person or persons, frequently accompanied 
with a brief biographical sketch. 

fib'-joct, 5. [ Object, v. ; Fr. objei ; O. Sp. 

objecto; Sp. objeto.) 

L Ordinary Ia nguage : 

1. That about which any power or faculty 
le employed ; that towards which the mind is 
directed ill any of its states or activities. 

" Miirll>w rough w.u. not without muoti, tlie object of 
their blttere*L hatred." — Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. 
xiv. 

2. That to the attainment of which efforts 
are directed ; that which is aimed at or de- 
sired ; aim, ultimate purpose, end, desire. 

"The inalu object 1* to make no Impression on th* 
populace.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. iv. 

3. That on which any action is or may be 
exercised. 

” Titus had. like every other human belug. aright 
to Justice, but he was not a proi«r object of mercy. — 
Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4. Anything visible and tangible ; a ma- 
terial product or substance. 

5. Sight, appearance ; the aspect In which 
anything is presented to notice. 

" Extended or contracted nil proportion* 

To & most hideous object." 

Shakes p. . All* Well that End* Well, ▼. a 

6. One who is rendered more or less help- 
less by disease or accident. (Scote/i.) 

7. A person whose appearance is ludi- 
crously ugly, or disfigured; a guy, a sight: 
us, She has made quite an object of herself. 

* 8. An obstacle. (Becon : Works , iii. 380.) 
II. Technically : 

1. Gram. £ Ijigic: The word, sentence, or 
member of a sentence or clause, denoting the 
person or thing on which the action expressed 
by a transitive verb is exercised ; a word or 
member of a sentence or clause governed by a 

{ imposition : as in the sentence, *’ He wrote the 
etter,” letter is the object of wrote ; and in the 
sentence, " lie disputed the fact of ln-r death," 
tho fact of her death is the object of disputed. 

2. Philos. : The correlative of subject. [Non- 
eoo, Subject, *., II. 5.] 

object finder, s. 

Optics : A means of registering the position 
of a microscopic object in a slide, au that it 
may be readily found in future. 

object-glass, s. 

Optics: The objective. The glass at that 
end of a telescope or microscope winch is pre- 
sented toward the object. By it an image of 
the object is formed, to Ik) viewed by tbe eye- 
glass. In good instiuinents of either kind the 
object-glass is achromatic, and composed of 
two or more lenses, one or more being of Hint- 
glass and the other or others of crown-glass. 
In practice the term object-glass is applied to 
telescopes, objective being reserved for micro- 
scopes. 

object lesson, s . A lesson for the young 
given with the object to be described, or n re- 
presentation of it, exposed to the view of the 
• pupils. 

*■ No ottjrcf Jcuon uliuukl ever he glveu without the 
•ccompiiiitmiil ul a tittle story or auccdutei *— Fcarun . 
Sch <«l Inspection, J>. 14. 

object-staff, 5. 

Survey. : A staff the same height as the level, 
forming a sight to be viewed from thence in 
determining levels. [ Lev el u no-staff. I 

object-teaching, «. Teaching by means 
of objcct-lcssoue. 

fib Jcct', * Ob JcotC, v.t. A {. [Fr of.jreter, 
from 1 At. objecto = to throw ngalnst, to oppose, 
frequent, from olyirio= to throw ngamst or 
townrds : oh - = towards, against^ ami jacio = 
to throw; fc>p. objftar; ital. obiettare, obbiet * 
fare.] 

A* 7Vnii5ftitv : 

• 1. To put, throw, or plnec In the way ; to 
oppose. 

•• I'mIIm tn their eyes 

The uilul objected " Hop* Homer : Odpuey vll. K 


*2. To put forward, to venture, to expose. 
**To object* their o»ue txxlyw nud Ivto* for tb«-U 
defence."— Sir T. El pot . V<i*tei of Helcb. bit. til. . cb liL 

* 3. To set Clearly in view ; to expose. 

*• Aiuxxe poor uiortaU *ud object their crhu«." 

Herbert. (.4 nnandalt.) 

* 4. To propose, to suggest ; to bring for- 
ward as a projHJsaL 

”Oood Master Vcriioil. It U *eU objected 

Stoikexp : 1 Henry V/., Jt. i. 

5. To bring forward as a eliarge, matter of 
reproach, or censure, or in any way adverse 
or unfavourable; to state or urge as an ob- 
jection ; to offer in opposition ; frequently 
followed by to or upairwf. 

B. ItUratis.: To make objection In words 
or argument ; to raise objections ; to argue 
against anything. 

’• Vc klnstes mother ot>ter/<*<i opeuly ft£aiu*t bl* in»r 
rbvge. '—Sir T. J lore : I Vvrkt*. p. Kj. 

"fib ject', a. [Lat. object us, pa. ]iar. of objiclo 
= to throw against or towards.] [Object, ».] 

1. Set or placed before ; excised. 

" Flower* growing scuttvred In divert b*d*. will 
shew more eu uj that they be object to view al uuce."- 
Uacoiu 

2. Opposed, objected ; presented or put for 
ward in opposition. 

' ob-Ject’-a ble, a. [Eng. object ; -abte.J 
Capable of being made or urged as an oldee* 
tion. 

** It la u object'll** AgAln»l »1Mho*e Ibhie*, whlcb 
eltbrr unlive l>cAUti or »rt alford.*— lip. Tapior Art* 
flciul HnndtomcHet*. p. 146. 

t ob ject I fy, v.t. [Eng. object; auff. -fy.] 
To torm into nn object ; to cause to assume 
the character of an object. 

ob jcc'-tioilt s. [Fr., from Lat. object io new, 
accus. of objcctio, from objectus, pa. par. of 
objicio= to throw towards or against ; Sp. ob- 
jecion ; ital. obbierionc.] [Object, r.] 

1. The uetof objecting, urging, or bringing 
forward anything in opposition. 

2. That whieh is or may be urged or brought 
fonvnrd in opposition ; an udverse argument, 
reason, or charge ; a ground or reason for 
objecting or opposing ; a fault found or capa- 
ble of being urged against anything. 

•• Tlielr acliolasticall diuuutle must lunke objection* 
ag'diiat every truth. "— Tyndall: UorA*. p. 471. 

* 3. A charge, an accusation. 

" Your uplteful fidw* objection 

Shukctp. : 2 Henry 1*/., i. 1 

* 4. A cause of trouble or sorrow; care, 
anxiety. 

ob-joc' tion a blo.a. [Eng. oftjrcfion ; -able.) 
Callable of being objected to ; open or liable 
to objection; calling for disapproval : as, ob- 
jectionable language. 

ob-jec’-tion a bly, odv. [Eng. otyeefiou- 
ab{lc); -iy.] In an objectionable tiuiniicr or de- 
gree ; so na to call for or deserve disapproval 
or censure. 

* ob Jec’-tist, 5. [Fug. object ; -isf.] One who 
supports the objective philosophy or doctrine. 

“ ob Jcc'-tl-vato, t’.f. [Eng. objective); -ate.) 
To objectify. 

• fib Jec ti va tion, s. [Eng. o6jrcfii<0; 
-ufioa.] The act of objectifying. 

fib Joc-tivo, a. A s. I Eng. object; -ive ; Fr. 
otyrcfi/.l 

A. As adjective : 

L Onrf. Jang. : rertainlng or belonging to 
the object ; contained in or propiwu<l as ao 
object. 

** Snirch out the vn*t trtvuurlo of objectit* know, 
tod gi-.' — Mate Urij. nf Mankind, p. 164. 

II. Technically: 

1. ff’rmn. : reilainlng or belonging to the 
object of a tinusitivo verb or u preposition 
os. the objective ease, nu otyrefine cliiuse. 

2. Metaph. : (Soo ext nicts). 

’•The term* nuhjmcllre sti.l oblcrtlec itenot# ths 
prtuuvry dUliucthm In ouiuvcIututK-M of ■Hf Mini not* 
n-lf. Mid till* dOtliK tlou IntoUf* tho m lu<io Mltin-c 
uf ii^hid, f^r till* *vm-hcp l* nothing limit* thnn * dutrr- 
liihiiilioil of llit* Mihjpcth r Mill ob' ret ire hi thrm»rtvr« 

* lid III thrlr mutiuil rrUlioiim. — Mela 

phync* Ird. MkiiooII, I UW, 161. 

"Obtrrtt re fm-Aii* thnt which l*plotij.T» to. or prort*p«U 
from, the tilijrs’i known. Mid hot fr*im the i>iih)>-ct 
knowtiiu. Mid thu* driMitm wtwt l« rcvl, In i»p|KniU»U 
to w hot l* ldo.*l— * hul r^hl* ill UAtum. Ill vitliwt 1o 
nliti mrri'li lit Ihp th nrfht of the IndlvldUol. ' 
ll'imitlon: Met. i/Aym'i (r«t. >Un*cl). I 16*. 100. 

B. As suh.it iititiiY : 

1. Gram. : Tlio objective case; the case In 


boll, bfiy ; pfiiit, jfixVI ; cat, foil, choru*, ^bln, bengb ; go, gom; thin, this; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, oxlst, -Ing. 
Hfian, -ttan = Bban. -tion, -sion = shun ; -flon, ylon = zbun. -oloua, -tlous, -slous = alius, -blc, -die, Ac- — b()L d^L 
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which the object of a transitive verb or a pre- 
position stands in a sentence. 

2. Mil: The same as Objective-point 
( q.v.). 

M No army could march upoo It* objectii w> . . . and 
l«*ve t>u one flank so jowerful a position." — ‘Standard, 
8epL 2, 1882. 

3. Optics : [OBJ ECT-O LABS]. 

objective line, s. 

Perspective: A line drawn on the geometrical 
plane, the representation of which ia sought 
in the draught or picture. 

objective method, s. 

Philos. : A method of inquiry which moulds 
its conceptions on realities by closely following 
the movements of the objects as they severally 
present themselves to sense, so that the move- 
ments of thought may synchronize with the 
movements of tilings. (G. H. Lewes.) 

objective philosophy, s. The same as 
Transcendental-philosophy (q.v.). 

objective plane, s. 

Perspective : Any plane situated in the hori- 
zontal plane, whose perspective representation 
is required. 

objective-point, s. 

Mil. : The point or position by the securing 
of which a general obtains either some decisive, 
result or the furtherance of a decisive result. 

Sb-jeo' tive-ly, adv . [Eng. objective; -ly.) 
In an objective manner. 

" Aristotle's immovable mover being understood l>y 
him not to move the Heaven* efficiently, but only 
o<ye. Uvely and finally ."— Cudicorth : InteU. .System, 
p. 412. 

•Sb-Jsc’ tive ness, *. [Eng. objective ; •«) 
Tlie quality or state of being objective ; ob- 
jectivity. 

“The faculty of light U fitted to receive that im- 
preasiuu or otyectirentAt. "—Hale Orig. of Mankind, p. L 

* ob-Jec tiv'-i ty, s. [Eng. objectiiie): - ity .] 
The quality or state of bciog objective ; ob- 
jectiveness. 

“There are numerous expressions la Hamilton 
which indicate tlii* objectivity. ’— J. Yeitch Hamilton, 
p. 144. 

* Ob-jec -tlV -ize, V.i. [Eng. objectiiie) ; -irr.] 
io philosophize according to the objective 
philosophy. 

* db’-Ject ize, v.t. [Eng. object , 8. ; -ize.) To 
make an object of ; to place iti the positiou of 
an object ; to look upon as an object. 

ob' ject-less, a. [Eng. object, a.; -less.) 
Without an object or purpose ; aimless, pur- 
poseless. 

"Utyecftea an thoae strung# scrawllupa on the bar# 
mountain side.” — tint, yuart. Renew, IviL 411. 

6b-jee tor, s. [Eng. object , v. ; -or.] One 
who objects ; one who raises or urges objec- 
tions to a proposition, scheme, or measure. 

“Let the objector hut honestly and im|>artlslly ex- 
amine and observe bmiself . ”— Bale . Qrtg. of Man- 
kind, p. 32. 

* ob-jec'-tu al, a. (Eng. object ; -ual.) Vis- 
ible. 

“Concerning . . . external or otgectual idols." — 
Adana : iVorki, 1L W6. 

* db-jif -l ent, 5. [Lat. objiciens, pr. par. of 
objicio = to object (q.v.).] One who objects ; 
an objector, an opponeut. 

* ob-ju ra' tlon, s. [Lat. objaratus, pa. par. 
of abjuro — to bind by oath : ob- tiudjuro = to 
awear.] The act of binding by oath. 

* Sb-Jiire', v.i. [Lat. o&jwro.] To swear. 

“ The people . , , began objuring, foaming, impre- 
cating."— Curtgle: M inert l., i. 363. 

* Sb-jur'-gate, v.t. [Lat. objtirgatus , pa. par. 
of vbjurgo = to chide : ob - and jurgo = to 
chide.] To chide, to biame, to reprove. 

* ob-Jur-ga' tion, s. [Lat. obju rgatio, from 
objurgutus.) [Objurgate.] The act of chiding 
Orreproviug; reproof, blame, censure, repre- 
hension. 

** While the good lady wm bestowing this objurgation 
on Mr. Beu Alleu, Mr. Boh Sawyer and Mr Fickwiclc 
bad retired.”— Dickens : J*ickwick, ch. xlviii. 

* 6b-jur'-ga-t6r-$r, a. [Lat. objurgatorius, 
from vbjurgatus, pa. par. of objurgo=. to chide.] 
Chitling, reproving, re prehen sory ; containing 
reproof or censure. 

“ The objurgatory question of the Phariseee."— 
Paley Evidences, pt. It., ch. iv. 


6b-lan5e -6-late, a. [Pref. oh-, and Eng. 
lanceolate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : lnveraely lanceolate; lanceolate nar- 
rowing towards the point of attachment in- 
stead of towards the apex. (Gray.) 

* ob’-lat, 3. [Oblate, $.] 

ob' -late, a. [Lat. oblat us, from o&- = towards, 
and latns, pa. par. of fero = to bear, to cairy.j 

1. Ord. Lang . : Flatteueil or ahoitened. 

2. Geom.. ; A tenu applied to a aplieroid , 
produced by the revolution of a semi-ellipsis 
about its shorter diameter. The earth is an 
oblate spheroid, that is, a figure, broadly 
speaking, like a sphere or globe, but which i9 
really flattened a little at the poles. The 
measurement of meridional arc has shown 
that the equatorial diameter of the earth ia 
about 7,920 miles, ami the polar one 7,899, 
that is, the equatorial is to the polar diameter 
nearly as 300 to 299. 

ob late, a. & s. [Lat. obtains, pa. par. of 
offero (for ob/ero) = to offer (q v.).] 

A. A 5 adj, : Offered up, dedicated, devoted, 
consecrated. 

B. As substantive : 

Eccles. X Church History (PL): 

1. Acrvigregation of secular priests (and, in 
one instance, of women), who place themselves 
unreservedly at the disposal of their superiors. 

(1) The Oblate a of St. Charles Borromeo 
were founded by the Archbishop of Milan of 
that name in 1578. They were introduced 
iuto England by Cardinal (then Dr.) Manning 
in 1857. 

(2) The Oblate s of Italy, founded at Turin 
in 1816, have a mission in Eastern Bunnah. 

(3) The Oblutea of Mary Immaculate were 
founded at Marseilles in 1815 by Charles do 
Mazenod, afterward* bishop of the diocese. 
They are employed on the Homan mission 
in Canada, British India, and the United 
Slates, and have eight houses in Britain and 
three in Irelaud. 

(4) The Oblates of St. Frances of Rome sre 
a community of women, with simple vows, 
established iu 1433. Called also Collutilies. 

2. Children dedicated by their parents to 
the religious life. 

3. Lay brothers. 

* 4. Invalided soldiers placed in Crown 
abbeys in France, who swept the church and 
rang the bells iu return for shelter and sup- 
port. 

* ob late, v.t. [Oblate, a. & s.) 

1. To offer. 

" To render tlie cytle vpon reasonable conditions to 
them by the F relic he Kyug sent and oblated."—Hall : 
Henry VI. (an. 31). 

2. To offer as an oblation ; to dedicate or 
devote to the eervice of God or of the Church. 

* Ob -late-ness, S. (Eng. oblate; -wesj.) The 
quality or state of being oblate. 

ob-la -ti, s . pi . [Oblate, a. & 3., B.) 

ob la-tlon, * ob-la-ci-on, «. [Fr. oblation , 
from Lat. oblotionem, accns. of o6[afio = an 
offering, from oblatns, pa. par. of otfero (for 
obfero) = to offer (q.v.); Sp. oblacion ; Ital. 
oblazione.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of offering. 

** This oblation of an heart ... is the most accep- 
table tribute we cao pay him,” —Locke Reasonableness 
of Christianity, 

2. An offering ; anything offered aa an act 
of worship or reverence. 

“ A pio was the usual oblation." -Scott : Don Roderick. 
(lutnxU 

11 . Technically: 

I. Canon. Law: Anything offered or dedi- 
cated to God or the Cburcli, whether movables 
or immovables. 

* 2. Church Hist. : A gift or offering for the 
expenses of the eucharist, or the support of 
the clergy and poor. 

* ob-la’-tlon-er, s. [Eng. oblation; -er.] One 
who makes an oblation or offering, as an act 
of worship or reverence. 

* ob-la’ trate, v.t. [Lat. oblatratus, pa. par. 
of oblatro — to bark at : ob- = towards, against, 
and Iafro = to bark.] To bark, to snarl, to 
rail. (Cockcram.) 


* ob-la-tra'-tion, s. [Ohlatrate.] A bark- 
ing, a snarling ; quarrelsome or anappiah ob- 
jection ; cavilling. 

"The epos tie levies none of these currish oblatro 
UaU : Sermon preached to the Lord 4 . 

* 5b-lec'-tate, v.f. [Lat. oblectatus , pa. par. 
of oblecto = to please.] To pleaae, t>o delight, 
to rejoice. 

* ob-lec-ta'-tion, s . [Lat. oblertatio, from 
oblectatus, pa par. of oblecto — to pleaae.] To 
please, to delight, to rejnice. 

1. The act of pleasing highly ; the state of 
being pleased ; delight. 

2. That which pleases or delights ; pleasure 
delight. 

“ Such oblectntfone that can be bid In godlluesa."— 
FeUftam : Rtj dnn, pi, ii.. re*. 66. 

* ob'-lick, * ob like, a . [Oblique, a.) 

Ob' li-gant, s. [Lat. o bligans, pr. par. of 
oblige = to bind down.] [Obligation, II. 2.) 

6b li gate, v.t. & i. [Lat. obligatus, pa. par. 
of oblige = to bind down : ob = down, and ligo 
= to bind.] 

A. Trans. ; To bind down ; to place under 
an obligation ; to oblige or constrain morally 
or legally. 

“That's your true plan— to obligate 
The prescut minister* of state.” 

Churchill ; Ghott, tr. 

B. Tntrans. : To be binding or constrain- 
ing ; to bind. 

“This oath he himself explains as obligating." — 
Sir IT. Hamilton. (.4>iiiund«fo.) 

TT This word is still common in Scolland, 
Ireland, and America, bot its ose is almost 
< a jrely eonliued to the vulgar and illiterate. 

ob li-ga-tion, • ob li-ga-ci-on, * ob- 
ly-g^-ci on, * ob li g^-ci oun, s. [Fr. 

obligation , from Lat. obiigationcm , nccus. of 
of o bligatio — a binding, from obligatus, pa. 
par. ol oblige = to bind down ; bp. ohligacion; 
Ital. o bligazione.) [Obligate, Oblige ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of binding or constraining. 

2. That which binds, constrains or obliges 
to any act ; that which constitutes a legal or 
L_* >ral duty. 

“The heir of an ohliged pereon Is not hound to make 
restitution, if the obligation part'd ouly by a pei'uooal 
act.' — Taylor Rule of Holy Lteutg. 

3. A binding agreemeut or contract; a 
treaty, a compart. 

“ Made hym oblygadon, &, hostage hyra gnu semle. " 

Robert of Gloucester. 

4. A duty imposed by the relations of 
society ; a duty towards one's fellow-uien, n 
claim upon one. 

" Both of them had learned by exi^neoee how sooo 
James forgot obligation*.’— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng.. 
ch. viu 

5. A liability arising from contracts eutered 
Into. 

“The beggared, the bankrupt, society . . . while 
meeting those obfijutioru, grew richer aud richer.”— 
Macaulay : H.n. Eng., ch. xix. 

6. A position or state of being bound or 
indebted to another for a benefit, favour, or 
kindness received; a state calling for grati- 
tude : as, He is under great obligations to you. 

7. An act which biuds auother to feeliuga 
ol gratitude. 

“ Where is the obligation of any man'e making rna 
a present of what he does not care for hiiuaell!" — 

L htt range. 

IL Law : 

1. Eng. Law : (See extract). 

“An obligation or boud Is a deed whereby th« 
ohligor obliges himself, his heirs, executor*, and 
administrators, to pay a certaiu sum of money to 
auother at a day appointed. If this be all, the l*oud 
is called a smgle one. simplex obligatio. hut there U 
generally a condition added, that, it the obligor does 
some particular act, the obliyatina shall l>e void, or 
else eliR.ll remain in full force: for iuatnuce. repay, 
ment of a principal sum of money borrowed of the 
obligee, with Interest. Iu case this conditlou is not 
l>eriormed. the hood becomes forfeited, or absolute, 
at law. and charges the obligor, while living ; and 
after his death the obligation descends U|kjii his heir, 
who. ou defect of personal assets, is bound to dis- 
charge it, provided Le has real assets hy descent as a 
reconi|>eu8e. co that it may be called, though not a 
direct, yet a collateral, charge upon the lands."— 
Blackttvne : Comment, bk. li.. cb. IS. 

2. Scots Law: A legal tie by which on© 

is bound to pay or perform something to 
another. The debtor (in England the obligor) 
is the obligant or granter, and the creditor iu 
the obligation (in England the obligee) ia tb© 
receiver or grantee. 

H Day q f Obligation; Holiday oj Obligation : 

Roman Church : A day other than Banday 


fate, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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on which the faithful are hound to hear mass 
and iihataiii from servile work*. The duys of 
obligation tn England are : Christmas Day. 
the Cireutitrisum (Jan. 1), the Epiphany 
(Jan. 0), Ascension Day, Corpus Christi, 
Feast nr SS. IVter and Paul (June 20), the 
Assumption (Aug. 20), and All Saints (Nov. 1). 

5h-ll ga' to, s. (OeeLtoATO.) 

* ob’ li-ga-tor-i-ly, * oh U-ga-tor~I-lie, 

«dt*. | Kng. obligatory); -ly.) Ill au obliga- 

tory manner; by obligation. 

" Ddn* U<mt(l obligator!! ie, both for bliu»e]f« And 
h U * Uccesiurt. * — /Vx ■ Mtir.yrt, J*. 23*>. 

•8b'-ll-ga-t6r-i ness, (Eng. obligatory; 
-n«sJ.J The quality or state of being obliga- 
tory or binding. 

5b’ II ga-tor y, a. [Lat. obligatorius, from 
ohligatns, pa. par. of ohligo = to bind; Fr 
obligatoire.) Imposing an obligation; bind- 
ing or constraining legally nr morally; re- 

J uiring the performance of or for hen ranee 
min some act. (Followed by on nr upon before 
the person bound ; formerly by On) 

•'Either imw nnlnwfiill. or. nt teist. tiHrher Wf ro- 
tary uur eouvenleuu"*— /!/». Hull: Cum <// Con tat nee. 

8 bli TO*. * O-Mi'rg, v.t. <fc f. (Fr. ohliger = 
to oblige, to bind, 1 1 itin Lat. ohligo = to bind 
down, to oblige : ob- = to, down, and ligo = 
to bind ; Sp. obligar ; Ital. obbligare.) 

A. Tran sit ire : 

• 1. To bind, to attach firmly. 

"Ho hrul obliged nil the senator* uid magi nt rate* 
flruily to himself. *— //aeon. 

* 2. T»> bind by ngieeiueut to do something, 
to bind down. 

"Thel ob’lged them to pvu* 

Port I thousand pound.' Robert tie brunne. p. 88. 

* 3. To bind l>y treaty or compact ; to ally, 
to make subject. 

•* Ych obllgl uie to the." Robert of Qloiutrter. p. 11 

4. To constrain or comi*d by any force, 
legal, moral, or physical ; to impose obliga- 
tion upon ; to compel to something. 

"A man i» nhl to obliged when he Is urged hy 
• violent motive moiltlhg from the command of 
another.’— Puleg : Morttl Philosophy, hk. II., ch, IL 

5. To place under an obligation of gratitude 
t>y a favour or kindness; In hind bv some 
favour done or kiudness shown ; to please, to 
gratify. 

6. (/n the passive) ; To be indebted, in owe. 

"To those mills we Are oWi^ai for nil our met*!*.”— 
Bentley: Htyle Lecture 4. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. To impose obligations ; to be binding, to 
bind. 

" No power caii oblige Any further thAn It ran take 
cotriil£Ata*e of tbo ntt'enc-e and iufllct peiudUe*." — 
Bonth: Sermon ». vol. v., eer. 6. 

2. To gratify, to please, to be obliging. 

" Sneer'd aI hy fool*, by flAtt*rer» besieged, 

A ml so obliging that lie ne'er obli tea. 

Pope : Epiitle to Arbulhnot, * 08 . 

U The example shows that the pronuncia- 
tion was formerly oblceged. 

ob-H gCO‘, 9. (Eng oWipfr); -ee.) 

Jaiw: The person to whom another ia 
bound, or to whom a bond is given. 

"If the condition become* Impossible by the set of 
Ood. thenvlof Jaw. or the Act nf the obligee himself, 
there the |>eiiAHy of the obligation U raved. HlacA- 
tlont • Comment., bk. II., cb. 2-J. 

• 8-blige mdnt, s. IFr.) 

1. Obligation ; binding or constraining 
power or quality. 

*' I will not resist. whAtcvcr It Is. either of divine or 
bum Air oblige meat Milton : Of Education, 

2. A favour or kindness done, mi obligation. 
" Interest or obligemtnt mode the tie,” 

Oryden Hind A Rant her, L 437. 

8~bll&‘ cr, *. [Eng. obli<j(e); -er.) 

1. Onl. Ixing. : One who obliges. 

*' ft 1* the irttiiml pro|>erty of lire wimo heArt. to 1»e 
m y-uitle itiUr,.reUr. which U *o UuHn iui o buyer.'— 
Ariviinf II ottomaiur, p. list. 

2. Lau>, : The same as Ouuoon (q.v.). 
^bli£ trig, pr. par., a., <k s. (Oblioe.) 

A, As pr. par. : (.sec the verb). 

B. Ah (uljcctive : 

1, Binding; Imposing obligation. 

2. Willing to oblige others; ready to do 
favours ; kind, complaisant. 

"To mil obi lying. yet reserv'd to All.” 

O'u.'tA /Vt»for«i/», eel. 4. 

3. Cbarnrtcrlzed nr distinguished by n-adl- 
Les* to oblige others. 

" Kepj-el hrul a »w«>et aihI obliging l*iru>er.' — 
JfmitiDiiy ' tint Eng,, ch. hilll. 


C. As suhst. : The act of doing kindness or 
favours to others. 

8-bli^ Ing 1^, ailv. (Eng. oWipimK -It/.] 
In an obliging manner; with civility, com- 
plaisance, or kiudness ; kindly. 

"(lie) then for mine obligingly tnltUkea 
The dr»t buiipooU Sir Will or ltubo m^ksc' 

Rope: J*rol. to Satires, *T». 

o-blig'-lng ness, s. [Eng. obliging; -»<«.) 

* l. The quality or state of l**jng binding 
or obligatory ; binding power or force ; obli- 
gation. 

"Christ coming. . . did consequently set • period 
to the oUigiugncteot those lustl tuiluu-i. ' — Hammond 
Wor.e, I. 23i. 

t 2. The quality or state of being obliging; 
complaisance, civility; readiness or willing- 
ness to do kindness or favours. 

" Obllgingnejt Atid dolug pood lu ouo'* generation.” 
—Sharp : sermon t, voL I., Bur. !i. 

Ob ll-gor'. 8. [Eng. GbligC') ; -or. 1 

Law : One who binds himself by a bond, or 
who gives a bond to another. 

* ob-lig’- u lato, o. [Pref. 06-, and Eng. ligu - 
late (q.v.)’.J 

Bat. : Extended on the inner instead of the 
outer side of the eapitulum or head. Used of 
the corolla of some ligulatc Composites or 
other flowers. (Henslom.) 

* ob li-qua' tlou, s. [Lat. obliquatio, from 
obtiquus = oblique (q.v,).] 

1, Lit . ; Declination from a straight line or 
course ; the quality or state of being oblique ; 
obliquity. 

"Th« rlffht And tnin*vrrse fibres . . . must frame a 
nrtlcn I aU- J Kinl qiuncuncUl figure by tboir oWiyuu- 
tioiii. "—Itrowne Cyrus’ Harden, ch. ill. 

2. Fif/. ; Deviation from moral rectitude ; 
moral obliquity. 

8b liquo' (quo as k), • ob-llck, * ob^-llko, 

a. (Fr., from J>st.ob/(yur<j, oOPcms — slanting, 
awry ; ob = away, and 'liyai* = oblique ; ltal. 
obliquo ; Sp. oblieuo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Having a direction not perpendienlnr 
nor parallel to some lino taken us a standard 
of reference ; not direct, slautiug. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Not direct; Indirect; not straight- 
forward. 

" The love we l«ar our friends, . . . 

Hath in it cerium obhone ruds." 

Hrnyton: Slutei El ye turn. 111. 

* (2) Malignant, envious, uupropitioua, ill- 
omened. 

* (3) Not direct in descent; collateral. 

"HU natural affection hi a direct line was etroug. 
In an obltyue but weak."— linker : Henry I. (au. lls&j... 

II. Technically: 

1. Jiw!.; [Oin.iqut- muscle J. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Of the veins of a leaf: Making an angle 
with the midrib of 90* to 120*. 

(2) Of a leaf: Having a alight Inequality In 
the opposite sldea. 

(3) Of direction : Having the margin poinl- 
lug to the sky, the apex to the horizou ; as 
the leaves of I'rotea ami Fritillaria. 

3. Oram. : A term applied to any case ex- 
cept the nominative. 

% Oblique. System of Coordinates : 

Analysis : A system in which the coordinate 
axes nre oblique to each other. 

obllquo-anglo, *. 

Ccom. : Any angle wldch is greater or Icbs 
than a right-angle. 

obllquo-anglcd, a. Having no righi- 
anglrs : ns, an oblique-angled triangle. 

obllquo-arch, obllquo-brldgo, s. An 

arch or bridge Carrying high-roads nr railroads 



arms* n river, canal, Ac., In an oblique direc- 
tion. They are also called skew -arc lies. 


oblique clrclo. 1 . 

Splier. protection : A circle whose i*lane U 
oblique to the axis of the primitive pluue. 

oblique-cono, *. A cone whoso axis la 
oblique to the plane of its base. 

oblique crystal, ». 

Min. : A crystal with one axis perpendicu- 
lar to each of the others. 

oblique cylinder, 9 A cylinder wboss 
axis is oblique In the plane of its La Li. 

obliquo-lcaf, 8. [Oolique, 11. 2. (2).] 
oblique motion, s. 

Music: [Motion, 8. 11. 4J. 

oblique muscle, s . 

Anat. : A muscle diagonal either as to the 
main axis of tbo body or to its transverse 
planes. 

obllquo - narration, *. (Obuviue- 

bpeecii.J 

oblique piano, a. 

DiatL : A plane which Is obllqne to tli« 
horizon. 

obllquo-projectlon, *. A i*rojectlon 
made by u line oblique to the plana of pio- 
jection. 

oblique -sailing, s. 

Sant. : The movement of a ship when, being 
In some intermediate rhumb between the four 
cardinal points, it makes an oblique angle 
with the meridian, and continually changes 
both its latitude and longitude. 

obllquo - speech, obllquo narra- 
tion, *. 

Bhct. : That which is quoted Indirectly or in 
a ditlcrent person from that employed by the 
original speaker. Tlius, the words, ** I will 
come," when reported by another neraou, 
become “ He said that he would coma. 

obllquo spUoro, s. 

Astron . C,cog. : The celestial or the ter- 
restrial sphere when its axis ia oblique to the 
horizon of the place, which it is everywhere 
exeept to an observer on the equator or, did 
any exist, at the poles. 

* ob lique' (que as k), v.i. (Oblique, a.) 

1. Orel. Lang. : To form an oblique line ; to 
deviate from a straight or perpendicular line ; 
to alope, to slant. 

" A line which obliqued from the bottom of bU 
•phie. Ncolf : IVneerley, ch. Xl. 

2. Mil. : To move forward obliquely by 
stepping sideways. 

6b liquc -lSf (que as k), adv. (Eng. oblique ; 
-ly-J 

1. Lit. : In an oblique manner or direction; 
not directly ; not In a direct liue ; to or ou 
one side. 

M Till on hi* court** obliquely ah on* 

The uurrww VaIIpv of Kiout John." 

Scotl. brutal of Trlennaln, I. II 

*2. Fig. : Not directly; indirectly; not ia 
direct words. 

"Mr. Hotfurth . . . obliquely gnv* thr fln*t offonoe.* 
— Il af^of* . A necdotet of Painting, vol. Iv., cb. ir. 

8b-liquo'-n8ss (quo as k), s. (Eug. obliqus ; 
-nrss.J 

I, Lit. : The quality or state of being oblique ; 
deviation from a straight Hue or cuunw ; ob- 
liquity. 

II. Figuratively ; 

I. Indirectness. 

*2. Deviation from moral rectitude ; moral 
obliquity. 

* ob-li’-quicl, n. (Om.iQi’E, o.J OMlqae. 

••Each I* . . . cIiaiiwihI frun hi* MAturt* trrw 
l.y otbei* Ol*|<u*lII« > l». or obttquM vlr» 

.S/<w«r, /* Vll. dt It 

8b 11-quI tjf, *ob IF qul tlo, 1 . (Fr. oNf- 
^tufr, 1 1 1 mi 1 jit. iiWu/Mif'i.t ~ obliqueness, from 
ohhquHA — oblique (q.v.) ; Sp. ob/u'iiidild ; ItaL 
ObUqiUhl.) 

1. /.if. ; The quality or Atate of being oblique; 
'deviation from a slate of lutralhlisin or per- 
pcudicul.mty. 

MovmI eontrary wllh thwArt obHqnUln * 

Mi, Ion P. L., VUL 131 

2. F/gunifirely : 

(1) Deviation from moral rertllnde. 

•'Thai |-rl e l«rl- nc» lo non* hilt lit* »llici re { 

Til* hw»t obhqnde t* IaIaI I.PI*.' 

( \>ic)«*r progreu of Error, »T*. 


botl, bojf ; po^t, J8^V1 ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, os : expect, ^Conophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -lion, -$lou = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slouo — slius. -bio, - die, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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(2) Irregalarity ; deviation from ordinary 
rules. 

U Obliquity of the ecliptic : 

Astron. : The inclination of tbe ecliptic to 
the celestial equator. It is about 23* 27'. 

* ob'-lltc, a. [Lat. oblitus, pa. par. of oblino = 
to smear over.] Smeared over, dim. 

" Ob -cure nnd oblite mention ."— Fuller : Pisgah 

Sight. II v. Cl. 

ob lit -er-ate, v.t. (Lat. obliteratus, pa. par. 
of obi itero = to efface, to sinear out : ob — over, 
and Utera — a letter; Fr. obliterer; Sp. ob- 
lite rar ; 1 tal. obliterore.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To efface, to mb out, to erase, to blot 
out ; to render impossible to be deciphered : 
as, To obliterate writing or an inscription. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To efface, to blot out; to erase from 
memory by time or other means ; to cause to 
be forgotten. 

" Discourse on other themes 
Ensuing seem'd to obliterate the put." 

Cow per : Tusk, vi MO. 

(2) To wear out ; to destroy by any means ; 
to put an end to. 

•'As if their memory of. and affection to. It could 
scarce obliterated." — Dr. Whitby : On the five 
Points, dis. lii., ch ill, $ 5. 

*(3) To reduce to a very low or almost im- 
perceptible state : as, To obliterate the pulse. 

II, Pathol. : To cause to disappear. Used 
specially of any duct or passage, as a vein, an 
artery, when the two opposite sides have con- 
tracted adhesion and the cavity disappeared. 

H For the distinction between obliterate, 
expunge, bint out. rase or erase , efface, and 
cancel, see to Blot. 

ob-Ut’-er-ate, a. [Obliterate, v.] 

Entom. : A term applied to marks, impres- 
sions, or elevations nearly effaced or ob- 
literated. 

ob-lit-er-a -tion, s. [Lat. obliterate, from 
obliteratus, pa. par. of obhlero— to obliterate 
(q.v.); Fr. obliteration; Sp. obliteration ; ltal. 
obliteruzione.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The act of obliterating, erasing, or 
blotting out; the state of being obliterated 
or rendered undecipherable. 

, "There might, probably. he mi obliteration nf all 
those ih< mmiieiita of antiquity."— Hale: Orig. of Man- 
kind. p. 138. 

2. Fig.: The act of effacing or erasing from 
memory; the state of being forgotten or 
blotted out from memory. 

*• The oWfcrufion of that oriirin.il signification"— 
Beddoes: X at are of Mitfheni. Evidence, p. ‘jG. 

II. I'nthal. : The closure of a duct or any 
cavity by the adhesion of its parietes. 

•ob llt'-er-a-tivc, a. [Eng. obliterat(e) ; 
•ive. } Tending to obliterate or efface ; effacing, 
erasing. 

# ob liV-I-al, a. [Lat. oblivi(o) = oblivion 
(q.v.); Eng.'suff. -«L] Oblivious’, forgetful. 

ob liv'-l-on, s. [Fr., from Lat. oblivioncm, 
acens. of oblivio = forgetfulness, from obli - 
viscor = to forget: probably from ob- and 
Uvcsco= to become livid or dark ; ltal. obli- 
vione, obblivionc.] 

1. Forgetfulness ; the act of forgetting. 

2. The state of being effaced from tbe 
memory ; the being forgotten. 

"This doctrine has sunk into complete ofifirfon.** — 
Btew ii t ; Philos. Essays, css. )iL 

* 3. An amnesty ; a forgetting or blotting 
Out of offeuees ; a general pardon. 

H Acts nf oblivion were passed iu England in 
1600 and 1090. 

** By the set of oblivion, sll offences against the 
crown, end nil particular trespasses betweeu subject 
*ud subject, were pardoned, icmitted. and utterly 
extinguished."— Davies : Stale of Ireland. 

* ob-llv'-i on Ize, v.t [Eng. oblivion; - ize .] 
To sink in oblivion. 

6b-H v -I-ous, * ob lyv-y-ouse, a. [Fr. 

obhmeux, from Lat. obiii’ios'us, from oblivio = 
Oblivion (q.v.).] 

* 1. Causing forgetfulness. 

**Tir associates and co-partners of our loss 
Lie thus astonished on tb‘ oblivious pool.” 

Milton P. L.. I 226. 

2. Forgetful ; accompanied by forgetfulness. 

•'Through the loug night site lay in deep. oWiWour 
slumber." Longfellow : Evangeline. L 5. 


ob-liv l-oiis-ly. adv. [Eng. oblivious; -ft/.] 
In an oblivious manner ; forgetfully. 

ob-liv" -i-ous ness, * ob-liv-i-ous-nesse, 

$. [Eng. oblivious: -ness.] The quality or 
state of being oblivious ; oblivion. 

" I dwell here now© in i school© of obtiviousnesse.''— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. J.&65. 

* 6b-loe’-u-tdr, s. [Lst., from ob- = against, 
and locator = a speaker, from locutus, pa par. 
of lotpior = to speak.] A gainsayer. 

"There be dyvers© oblocutort which . . . say© that 
he would never have set forth such thing©* u h© 
promysed,"— Bale: Pret. to LdamCs Itinerary. 

ob'-long, a. k s. [Fr., from Lat. ohlongus = 
long, long across, from ob- = over, across, and 
longus = long.] 

A. vis adjective: 

1. Ord . Lang. : Longer than broad ; rect- 
angular, but having the length greater than 
the breadth. 

" Compared in shape to in oblong ©hi eld. "—(Jordon : 
Tacitus ; Life of Agricola. 

2. Bot.: Elliptical, with tbe two ends 
blunted. 

B. vis snbst, ; A figure whose length is 
greater than its breadth ; specif., in geometry, 
a name given to a rectangle whose adjacent 
sides are unequal. In common language, any 
figure approximating to this form is called an 
oblong ; in fact, any body which is longer 
than it is wide is often called an oblong. 

“The best figure of a garden la either a square or iu 
oblong." —Sir U'. Temple , On Gardening 

oblong chelodinc, s. 

Zool. : Chelodina oblonga , a river-tortoise 
from West Australia. 

oblong-obovate, a. 

Bot . : Between oblong and obovate, bat 
more nearly approaching the latter. 

oblong-ovate, a. 

Bot. : Between oblong and ovate, 

oblong sun fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Orthagoriscus truncates. 

* ob'-lorig-ish, a. [Eng. oblong; -fsA,.] Some- 
what oblong in shape. 

* ob-long-ly, adv. [Eng. oblong; - ly .] In 

an oblong form or manner. 

" H id th© glob© of our earth, or of the plimeU, been 
either spherical or oblongly spheroidical .''— Cheyne : 
Philos. Treatises. 

* ob-long-ness, s. (Eng. oblong; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being oblong. 

* ob lo -qui-ous, a. [Eng. obloquy; -ou$.] 
Containing or of the nature of obloquy ; re- 
proachful. ’ 

" Emulstions which are ©pt to rise and vent In 
obloquious acrimony. ' — Sir R. X aunt on : Fragmenta 
Beg aha, 

6b'-lo-quy, S. [Lat. obloquium = contradic- 
tion, from oWo 7 uor=-to speak against : ob- = 
against, and loquor— to speak.] 

1. Censorious speech ; reproachful language ; 
reproach, blame, slander ; language which 
brings, or is intended to bring, men into 
odium or reproach. 

"Even his own sect looked coldly on him. and re. 
q tilted his services with obloquy."— Macaulay: Mist. 
Eng., ch. iv. 

*2. A cause of reproach or disgrace; a 
reproach, a disgrace. 

" My chastity's the jewel of our house . . . 

Which were th© greatest obloquy 1' th' world In me 
to lose." Shakcsp. : All's Well, Iv. 2. 

* ob-luc-ta'-tion, 5. [Lat. obluctatio, from 
olluctutus, pa. par. of obluctor =. to struggle 
against : ob- = against, and luctor = to struggle, 
to strive.] A striving or struggling against. 

" He hath not the command of himself to use that 
artificial obluclationf— Folherby : Athevmust sx, p. 125. 

* ob-mur'-mur-irig, s. [Pref. ob- = against, 
and Eng. mrtmwruuj.] Murmur, objection. 
(H. More: 1 minor L Soul, Tl.^ii. 10.) 

41 ob mu-tes'-5en9e, s. [Lat. obmutrsrens , 
pr. par*, of obmafesco = to be silent ; mufiis = 
mute, dumb.] Loss of speech ; dumbness. 

"A vehement fear naturally pruducetli o bmutet- 
cenee."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. ill., ch. vlii. 

* ob-nixe'-ly, adv. [Lat. obntxe.] Earnestly. 

" Most obnixefy I must beseech both them and you.* 
— E. Codring ton : To Sir E. Tiering , May 24, 164L 

ob-nox-ious (x as ksh), a. [Lat. obnoxius 
= liable to hurt, hurtful; ob-, aud noxius = 
hurtful, noxious (q.v.).] 


* 1. Liable to punishment, harm, or injury : 
hence, exposed generally. 

** Who aspire*, must down v low 
As hikjh he aoara ; obnoxious first or last 
To basest things." Mdton : P. L.. ix. 170. 

* 2. Answerable, bound, subject, respon- 
sible. 

"Examine thyself In the particulars of thy rela- 
tions, especially where thou govemest and Uke©t 
accounts of others, aud are not eo obnoxious to them 
a a they are to the©."— J. Taylor: Worthy Communi- 
cant, cn. vi., $ 2. 

3. Offensive, hateful, odious, unpopular. 

" They envy Christ, but they turn ui«m the man 
who was more obnoxious to them.*’— Bonne : Sermons, 
ser. 20. 

* L Reprehensible, censurable; deserving 
censure or disapproval. 

"The singular placidity with which Fadladeen had 
listened during the latter part of this obnoxious story." 
— Moore: I'ire worsh i ppert. 

ob-nox'-ious ly (x as ksh), adv. [Eng. 

obnoxious; -ly.] In an obnoxious manner; 
reprebensibly, offensively, odiously, hatefully. 

ob-nox'-ious-ness (x as ksh), s. [Eng. 

obnoxious; -tics*?.] 

41 1. The quality or state of being obnoxious 
or liable to puoishment, harm, or injury; 
liability. 

"Our obnoxiousness to tb© curs© of th© law for 
sin." — South : Sermons, vol. xL. »t<r. «. 

2. Offen siveo ess, odiousness, hatefulness, 
repreheosibleness. 

* ob-nu'-bl-late, v.t. [Lat. o bnubilatns, pa. 
par. of obnubilo = to make cloudy, from ob- 
and nubilus=z cloudy ; ««b« a = cloud.] To 
make cloudy ; to cloud, to obscure. 

"Something yet so foul as did obnubilate even th© 
brightest glory. *— Feltha m Resolves, pt l„ res. 50. 

* ob-nu -bi-la'-tion, s. [Obnubilate.] Tbe 
act or process of making cloudy, dark, or 
obscure. 

" Let others glory In their . . . obnubilation of bodie© 
coruacajit."— Waterhouse . Apol. for Learning, p. 175. 

O'-boe (oe as oi), s. [ltal. oboi, from Fr. haul- 
hois.] 

Music: A hautboy (q.v.). 
t oboe d’amore, s. 

Music: An instrument of the same con- 
struction as the ordinary oboe, but standing 
a minor third lower, being iu the key of A. 

OBOE d'aMORE, 

This instrument has been again brought into 
use for the special purpose of playing Bacli’e 
scores correctly, and was so employed in 
Westminster Abbey, Jan. 15, 18S0. 

* oboe di eaceia, s. 

Music: Hunting-oboe; an old name for an 
Instrument resembling a bassoou on a imma- 



ture scale. They are in the key of F or Eb, 
and are played with a small bassoon reed. 

* o'-bo-ist, s. [Eng. obo(e) ; - ist .] A player on 
the oboe ; a hautboyist. 

* ob'-o-lar-y, a. [Lat. obol(us); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ary.] Pertaining to or consisting of 
small coin ; possessing oaly email coins ; 
poor, reduced. (Lamb.) 

ob -ole, ob'-ol, s. [Ooolus.] 

Pharm. : A weight of ten (or, according to 
some, twelve) grains, or half a scruple. 

ob-o-lel'-Ia, S. [Mod. Lat., dim. of oboltit 
(q.V.).] 

Paltront. : A genus of Lingulidae, from the 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian, differing from 
Obolus in the arrangement of the muscular 
impressions. 

ob’ o-llte, s. [Lat. obol(us), and suff. -ite.] 
Any fossil shell of the genus Obolus (q.v.). 

obolite-gTit, s. 

Ceol. : A green-grained calcareous grit of 
Lower Silurian age, containing the Obolus 
Molluscs, found in Russia under the castle of 
Narva and elsewhere. Called originally, by 
Sir Roderick Murchison and others, Ungulite- 
grit, Ungula being Pander's synonym for 
Obolus. 


Cite, lat, fare, amidst, wkat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf. work. who. son : mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur. rule, full : try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• 5b'-6l-ize, v.t. [Obelize.) 

6b-6-lo, s. [Ouolus.J A copper coin current 
in the Ionian Islands, value about one half- 
penny. 


6b 89ent ness, i. [Eng. obscene; -nr«.] 
The quality or stale of being obscene; ob- 
scenity, i in modesty, lewd ness. 

"We* avoid loose by It. and <^cap« objcenentss'— 
Ben Joruon ; Oiscoserus. 


6b'-o Ids, s. [Lat., from Gr. 6/3oAog (obofos).] 

1 . G reek A nt i q » i t its ; 

(1) A sma 1 ! coin of ancient Greece, origin- 
ally of copper, Afterwards of silver, the sixth 

art of an Attic 
rsrlnna. and equal 
to 1 J«i. Multiples and 
stibumltiples of the 
Obolus were also used, 
as .*», 4, 3, 2, H oboli, 
and J), and } of an onoLUS. 

obolus. 

(2) A small weight, the aixth part of an 
Attic drachma. 

2. Paisronl. : A genus ot Lingulid®, confined 
to the Sdni inn period; characteristic of the 
Lower Silurian. Valves orbicular, sub-equal, 
smooth, unarliculated, kept in apposition by 
muscular action ; the ventral valve has a 
loogitndinal furrow for tho fibres of attach- 
ment, which pass out between the beaks. 

6b o -val, a. [Pref. ob- t and Eng. oraf (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The same as Odovate (q.v.). 



6b-o -vate, ot. [l*ref. ob-, and Eng.orofi^q.v.).] 

Dot. : Inversely ovate. Used of n leaf, Ac., 
shaped like a hen's egg, with 
the broailer end at the part 
most remote from the petiole. 

6b o'-vatc ly, adv. [Eng. obo- 

votr ; -ly.] 

Bot., <£c, : In an obovate 
manner. 

6b o'-void, a. [Pref. ob-, and 
Eng. ovoul (q.v.).J 

Bot. : Somewhat obovatc. 

6b rop* tlon, .<?. [Lit. ohrejdio, 
from obrcplus, pa. p:u. of ofurpo 
— to creep up to : ob- = up, 
and repo = to creep.) 

* 1. Ord IxLtifj. : The act of creeping upon 
ao as to ^surprise. 

M Sudden incursion* and obrentiam. sloe of were 
iguonuioc."— Cudi» >rfh : Sermons, jk 8\. 

2. ScotsLaw: Tlie obtaining gifts of escheat, 
Ac., by telling tdsehoods. Tim obtaining 
auch gifts by the suppression of the truth is 
termed subreption. 



*6b rep tl'-tlous, a. [Lat.o brrptitius, from 
o brajitus, pa. par. of obrr/;o = to creep upon ; 
Fr. obrcptice ; Sp. obrepficto.) Dona or ob- 
tained by surprise ; with secrecy, falsehood, 
or by concealment ot the truth. 


*6b'-ro gate, v.t. [I-at. obrogntus, pa. par. 
of obmgo : oh- — against, and rogo = to ask.J 
To proclaim or propose a contrary law for tho 
purpose of abrogating or annulling a former ; 
to abrogate. 


ob-ro tund', a. [l*ref. ob-, and Eng. rotund 
Ol-v-XJ 

Bot . ; Approaching to roundoess ; Imper- 
fectly rouml. 

* 6b ruto',i\f. [I.at. obrvtui, pa. par. of obruo.) 
To throw down, to overthrow. 

"The misery wherewith ye wero lAruted and over- 
whelmed."— /hi com. 


6b 89ono' t * ob sccono, a. [Lat. obucrnus, 
ohaenmi w, n word of doubtful etymology, but 
possibly connected with sarvus zz left-hsodcd, 
unlucky.] 

I. Immodest or Impure In language or 
action ; Indecent, lewd, unchaste. 

M Word* that were once cho*U*. Iiy frequent u»o grow 
obscene ami uncleanly."— IPuff* .■ Logick. 

*2. Abominable, odious, vile. 

** Thnt, In a Christian climate, *oul* refined 
Should iliuw mj Itrlnoiu. black, octroi* a deed ( 
Shakes/’. : Ilichard II.. Iv. L 

*3. Foul, fllihy, disgusting, ofleiisivo. 

"The hour'* obsccncr shat the god belle*." 

Pn/*« Homer ; O’ lytscy lr. 818, 

*4. Inauspicious, Ill-omened, unlucky. 

"The guilty *«r|>enbi Awl obteimer heast* " 

Cowley .♦ Hymn to Light. 

6b 89©no'-ly, odu. [Eng. ohncrnr; -ty.\ Inan 
Obscene manner; indecently, lewdly. 

"Then, on a tufly >M*Ain. the nisi mil ty'd 
The Du«* dl«holir*t. Alxl ohT*tt»ly ilyM.” 

I'M Virgil i .h'n*ht ill. 


ob 89 en' l ty, s. (Fr. obsceni/A] 

1. Tlie quality or state of being obscene; 
impurity or immodesty in word or action ; 
ribaldry, iewdness. 

** I w lah. nt Ic.'iat, our ancml rlte« wore free 
Prow tbusc jxil hit lonn of otter m tv " 

liryden : Juemal, tit vL 

2. Obscene or Impure words or actions ; 
that which is obscene, indecent, or uuebaste; 
lewdness, ribaldry, indecency. 

"Wit employed In d reeling up obtcrnUg In like the 
Art u«ed In puintlwg n cori»e. — OofdtmifA .* Polite 
Learning, cb. viii. 

* ob S9ca'-oUS, a. [Lat. obsccenus, ob3ceiut5.) 
Obscene, immodest, unchaste, lewd. 

Obtcenotu lu recltAl Mid hurtful lu exnmplc.‘“.Sfr 
J. Harrington : Apol. of Poetry, pL X. 

* ob 89ca -ous ness, s. [Eng. obsccnous; 
-ness. | The quality or state of being obscene ; 
obscenity. 

•ob sciir'-ant, s. [Lat. obscurant, pr. par. 
of obscuro ^ to obscure (q.v.).] One who or 
that which obscures ; specif, one who opposes 
tlie progress of knowledge, inquiry, informa- 
tion, or enlightenment. 

t ob-scur'-ant-iem, l [Eng. obscurant; -fsm.) 
The principles or^system of an obscurant. 

“The dim obtrumitUtm of Wordsworth'* politics." 
—.Yonoonformiit and Independent, July 21, 1881, ji. 090, 

t ob -sciir’-ant ist.s. [Eng. obscurant ; - ist .] 
The same as Obscukant (q v.). 

*’Xo Vote**. »AVe from a cIIoup of French And English 
O bteurantuU "—Edinburgh Ileview, July, 1882, p. 292. 

ob scu ra'-tlon, s. [T^t. obscumtio t from 
obscimduA, pa. ]*ar. of obscuro = to make dark 
or obscure (q.v.),] 

1. The act of making dark or obscure; a 
darkening. 

2. The state of being obscured or darkened. 

“ It Is not possible to Assign Mip precise Tnonieut of 
Incipient obicttmt ion. or of total extinction."— Her- 
ttJiel ; Astronomy (1858^ j 538. 

ob sciirc', a.ks. [Fr. ohscur , from Lat. ob- 
sm ruj=: dark, covered over, from ob- = over, 
and scvrus= covered, from the sauie root as 
Sansc. sku= to cover.) 

A. As adjectii'c : 

1. Darkened; Imperfectly Illuminated, 
shallowed, gloomy, murky. 

2. Fringing on or causing darkness or ob- 
scurity. 

" Obscured nlijlit Involved thp sky, 

Tho Atlantic billows ninrod." 

Cotoper: The Castatray. 

* 3. Living in or fond of darkness or night. 
"Thee6*ri<r<* bird cUtnourM thv livcloiu? nltfht." 

Shakes p. : Macbeth, 11. 8. 

* 4. Hidden, concealed. 

“Obscure, hut mfc, w® rest ns here." 

.Scott : Lady of the Lake, !L 0, 

*5. Retired; away from observation; se- 
cluded, remote : as, an obscure corner. 

C. N f ot noted, humble, menn, unknown. 

" [TIcl ilomnvl tn on obscure hut tmnniiil »tA 4 ^. 

I* pIcsjcJ with It." Coir per : Task, vl 908. 

7. Not easily understood ; abstruse ; not 
obvious ; difficult to understand. 

"He eurr *o Ulwuml to set his wonles* In such 
obscure *nd doubtful fiudilou.''— Sir T . More ; II 'orkes, 
p. 551. 

8. Not clear or full.; imperfect, defective, 
Indistinct; as, uu obscure view of distant 
objects. 

• B. As subst. : Darkness, olgbt. 

•’That clcxr obscure. 

Bo *oftly diirk.” liyron ; Parislna, 1. 

obscuro rays, s. pi. 

Heat : Invisible rays both above and below 
those of the visible spectrum. 

6b sciiro*, »*.f. A f. [Ousrmn, a.) 

A. Transitive : 

L To mnke dark ; to darken ; to deprive of 
light ; to make dim or gloomy. 

’• Tliry * r® nl I emiehM Inn pit hard by l(*m«'*onk, 
wllh ohseured llgliU."— .Sh'ilcii*. Merry U'lr*** of 
tVinde-tr, v. A. 

• 2. To keep In the dark ; to tilde from view ; 
to conceal. 

“And jruil niAy inAnrl why J oberurtd iny»«lf. 
Labouring to mivc hi* 1if«.* 

tihakeift, i Measure for Measure , v. 1. 


*3. To prevent from becoming known; to 
hide ; to keep back. 

" Much more hi* »b»cnce now 
Thu* long to ionic Kreiit pun**** He obscures" 

Milton P. fL. »L 101. 

4. To make less intelligible, visible, orlegiblc. 

" But the dnrk luMitleof Involving time 
Has veil'd thair bcinUe*, and obscur'd tlurlr rhyme." 

Lang ho me Genius A Valour. 

5. To make less glorious, illustrious, or 
beautiful ; to make mean ; to degrade. 

" Your high *elf . . . you tuive obscured 
With a iwaIU* wear lug." 

Sh.ik«sp. * IClitfeFj Tate. It. B. 

•B, /nfmna.: To hide, or to conceal one's 
self. 

“There'* hod tldtug* *. 1 iuu»t oi.*eure and hear it" 
den.. mu A Piet. ; Maul tn the MtU, iv. L 

ob sciire ly, o//e. [Eng. obscure ; -ty.] 

1. In nil obscure maimer; darkly, dimly. 

•' Mot, aj lu uortberu climes, obscurely brichL** 

Byron . Cur*, of Minerva. 

2. In an obscure, mean, or low state or 
degree ; meanly, unnoticed. 

*' A line »o loiiif belovwl nml feaml 
May (o<iu obscurely end.'' Hoott ftokeby. v. 23. 

3. Not clearly or distinctly; Abstrusely, 
darkly ; not plainly. 

*ob Bciirc'-ment, s. [Eng.ob.«:ur<r,a. ; -ntrnf.) 
The act of obscuring; the state of being ob- 
scured ; obscuration, dnrknesa. 

" Now Ixdder fire* Appear. 

And o'er the pulpablo obscuremmi *j*ort." 

Pomfret : Dies Euetsslma. 

6b sciiro ness, s. [Eng. o&scure, a. ; -nrsj.) 

1. The quality or state of being obscure; 
darkness, gloominess, dimness. 

2. A state, position, or condition of ob- 
scurity ; privney, meanness. 

” The>ie shall entomb tho*e es*e*. that have redeem'd 
Me from the vulgar, lliee from all otjcurenr**.* 

IPsmri . bonnet tL 

3. Darkness of meaning ; unintelligibleness, 
iodistiuctuuss. 

“ These question* being i>erplexed. thorny, and 
troublesome through their obtcurenrss."—Bp, Bill: 
Via Muslin ; The H'ny of Peace. 

6b sciir'-cr, s (Eng. obscure), v. ; -er.) Ooe 
who or that which obscures. 

ob sciir'-i ty, s. [Fr. obscurity, from Ijit. 
obscuritatem, arcus, of rfc<nirifiw = darkness, 
obscurity ; from obscurus=. obscure (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being obscure; 
darkness, gloom. 

M A «lay uf dnrknos* and obscurity.”— Esther xl. 8. 

2. An obscure, mean, lowly, or bumblo posi- 
tion or condition. 

" Her early yearn hml Ih*ou paMi*«l In poverty nod 
obteu/ it y.“— Macaulay : Hist. Any., clu xl. 

3. Darkness of meaning; want of plainness 
Of meaning or expression. 

" Whim all the liiatrUTm'ntx of knowledge are forbid 
toilo thrlroflleo, Igiinrnui erttid obscurity m»M ueiNln 1>« 
upon the whole *oul.“— South : Sermons, vuL ilL,»i-r. 2. 

* 4. A person little known. 

“Thuno lllnntrlou* obscurities, Vardy amt KcuL"— 
Pally Telegraph, BepL 10, IBsk 

* 6b' 8C crato, t’.f [Lit. obsreratus, j^a. par. 
of ob$ecro-=. to entivat • ob- and .viccr =r xacied.) 
To entreat, to beg, to implore, to supplicate. 

* 5b s6 erd' tion, s. [Ut oh^craf fo, from 
obsccratUA, ]»:». par. of oWcro = to obsccrate 
(q.v.).] 

1, Ord. iAing. : The act of entreating, lin- 
I'lm'log, or supplicating ; entreaty, supplica- 
tion. 

2. Ilhrt. : A llguro of speech lu which the 
orator Implores iho help ul' (.bid or man. 

*6b’~s6-cra tor-y, a. [Eng. oh.«fr>of(e); 
-ori/.J E\ pressing or con raining entreaty or 
supplication ; suppliejitory. 

“Thai tfraehm* and o'>secrntory charge “—ftp ttatl t 
Peace Maker, J 

* 6b’-s6-qU9nt, a. |l.at, ahsequm*, pr. pir. 
of olssrquor = to follow.) Olnslient, s ibuiis- 
nlve, oltmspiiouM. 

“Pliant and ci/»»<^uenftohl*|ile**urn."—r\tAer6 J /; 
^fAevnnuflx, p. 111. 

* 6b so'- qul- 91190 , a. (Omromora.) 01>- 
soquiouaness. 

6b'-s5 <l«l08, •. pi. (O. Fr. ol^rqde-s, from lyit. 
obsfquuc= fiincmi rites, fnun ohstguor zz. to 
follow. | [Oimirqt Y (1). *<1 Funeral ritwa or 
cercuioiilcA. 

" lei ! at Ihl* bnub my tributary tram 
t rmder. fur iuv hr»<thmi * 

Shakes/hl Titus Andronlrui, L 2. 


boll, b6^; p6ilt, J6^I ; cat, 90U, chonm, 9bln. bench; go, feem , thin, Jills ; sin, aq ; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxlst. -lug. 
-clan, -tlan = olian, -tlon, bloq — shhn ; -tlon, - jlon - zliun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = Rhus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b?l, d^L 
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6b-se -qui ous, a. [Fr. obsrquitux, from Lat. 
obseijuiusns = compliant, from obacgitium — 
compliance, from ohseqnor = to follow ; Sp. 
obseqxdom ; Ital. osseijuioso. Putteulnim, in 
1589, classed tliia aiiinii^ words then of quite 
recent introduction into tlia language. An- 
other writer, a little earlier, ranks it among 
'‘inkliorn terms, smelling too much of the 
Latin.” ( Trench : English Punt £ Present p. 37.)] 

* 1, Originally, in a good sense ; compliant ; 
submissive or obedient to the words or wishes 
of others; zealous, devoted. 

" Besides many other Ashes la divers places, which 
are very obeisaut ami okscguiaas when they be called 
by their names.” — P. Holland : Plutarch' t Morals, 
tx 970. 

2. Compliant in excess; servilely obedient 
or submissive ; cringing, fawning ; over ready 
to comply with the desires of others. 

” Judges, who. while the popular trenTjr was at the 
height, had been Its most obse^juiou* Instruments."— 
Macaulay : HUt, Eng,, ch. li. 

* 3. Following. 

• Light issues forth, and at the other door 
Obsequious darkness enters.'* MiUon : P. L ., »L 10. 

* 4. Of or pertaining to funerals or mourn* 
lug; funereal, 

'* The survivor bound , . . 

To do obttquiout sorrow." 

Shake tp. : Hamlet, L 3. 

* 5. Mourning ; grieving as for one dead. 

" So obtequious will thy father be.” 

Shukesp. : 3 Henry VI., It. 5. 

Sb-se'-qnl oiis-ljr, a dv. [Eng. obsequious; 

-iy] 

1. In an obsequious manner; obediently; 
with ready compliance. 

“ When theatres for you the scenes forego, 

Aud the box bows obsequiously low." 

Shen*tone: To a Lady. 

* 2. In the character of a mourner ; with 
mourning. 

** Whilst I a while obtequi lusty lament.** 

Shukesp. : Richard UP, I. S. 

oh-se-qul-ous ness, s. [Eng. obsequious; 
-ness.] 

■* 1. In a good sense ; ready and willing 
compliance with the desires of others ; prompt 
obedience ; zeul. 

•* His assertions are so far from compelling wen to 
come to heaven, as they put many men further out of 
their way. and work an ohdumtioa rather thau an 
obsequiousnese m -~Donue : Sertnon 45. 

2. Servile submission ; excessive or mean 
compliance. 

•’[Let notloAeefliWourmru teach them lnsolency.” 
Shirley : Merchant t Wife, L 2. 

* db'-sS-qn# (1), *• [Lab ttoseqitUv, from ob- 
$squor= to follow.] A funeral rite ; solemnity 
or ceremony. 

’* The corps . . . after a solemn obtequy, was hftd to 
Langly."— Daniel : Civil Warn, bk. ill. lliote 7.) 

H Obsolete in the singular. [Obsequies.] 

* 5b'-sS-qn$f (2), s. [Lat. obsequium,] Obse- 
quiousness. 

•* Censured by some for too much obtequy." 

Mattinjer : Bashful Lover. (ProL) 

* ob'-Se-ratO, r.f. ILat. obsrratus, pa. par. of 
obsero , fmm oh-, and sera = a bar.] To lock 
up ; to bar. (Cockeram.) 

<ib serv'-a-ble, a. & s. [Eng. observe) ; -able.] 
A. As adj. : Capable of being observed or 
noticed ; worthy of observation or notice ; 
noticeable, notable, remarkable. 

"In whom It Is observable, that loving bis ease so 
well as be did, he should run voluntarily Into such 
troubles.'— fl.iJtcr .* King John (an. 1 216). 

* B. As subst. : A notable or noteworthy 
thing. 

“Some memorable observables therein."— Fuller ; 
Pitgah Sight, III. vl». 1. 

5b-§erv'-a-ble n6ss, s. [Eng. ohsenahle: 
-ness.] The quality or state of being observ- 
able, noticeable, or notable. 

6b-serv’-a-bly p culv. [Eng. observab(le) ; -ly.] 
In’ati observable, noticeable, or notable man- 
ner; notably, remarkably. 

**Itls prodigious to hxve thunder In a clear sky. as 
Is o^t-rvably records 1 in some histories.'— Browne : 
Vulgar Eerours, bk. IL.cli. v. 

* ob serv'-al, s. [Eng. observe); -al.] Ob- 
servation. 

“ A previous observnl of what has been said of 
them,** — Hurtt ».* Ezamen, p. 669. 

6b'-serv'-an?e, * ob sorv-aunee, s. [Fr. 

observ* owe, from Lat. ofwcrwtnfia, from obser- 
vatis, pr. par. of observe = to observe (q.v.) ; 
Sp. observancia ; ltal. ossmvmza.] 

1. The act. practice, or habit of observing 


obsequious — observe 


or keepiag ; the act of practising ; perform- 
ance. 

“The religious observance of Sunday. Paley : 
Moral Philosophy, hk. V., oil. vliL 

2. Observation, attention ; regard paid ; 
notice taken. 

" He voluntarily declined a etrlct observance of any 
astruuowical system."— Garth Ovid; Metam. (Prec.) 

3. The act of observing, perceiving, or noting 
a thing ; observation. 

"The strict aud vigilant o&«enNtn/*« of the calcnla. 
tions nud registers of the bills of births aud deiitUs." 
—Hale: Orig of Mankind. 

* 4. The act of watching, taking care of, or 
attending to. 

" Are there no other tokens 
Between you ’greed, concerning her o^srreince I" 

<SA i keep, : Measure for Measure, iv. l, 

* 5. Reverential or respectful atteation ; 
homage, obedient regard. 

" Rouse up fear and trembling, and do observance to 
my mercy." — Shakesp. : 2 Henry / 1*.. Iv. a 

* 6. A thing to be obaerved ; a rule of 
practice. 

*• There are other strict observance*.'' 

Shukesp. : Love's Labours Lott, L L 

7. A rite, form, or ceremony ; an act of 
respect, token, or worship. 

"Good formes and orders corrupt Into a number of 
petty observances."— Bacon : Essays ; Of Superstition, 

* ob-serV-an-9y, S. [Eng. observance); -y. J 
Homage, respect, obedient regard, 

" Nor of them look for such observancy." 

Shukstp. : Othello. ilL 4. 

* 6b-ser-vAn'-diim (pi. ob ^er-v&n'-da), 

s. [Lat.. netit. aing. of obserra/uius, fut. pass, 
par. of observe = to observe (q.v.).] A thing 
to be observed or noted. 

"The issues of my observanda hrvrln to grow too 
large for the receipts.'*— Swift: Tale of a Tub. (Con- 
clusion.! 

5b seiV-ant, a. & a. [Fr., pr, par. of ob- 
server = to observe (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Characterized by observation ; taking 
notice, attentive ; having good power of ob- 
servation. 

"[The man] from clime to clime observant strayed." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey l. 6. 

2. Characterized by attention ; watchful, 
careful, attentive. 

*' This same strict and most observant wateh." 

shukesp. : Hamlet, 1. X. 

3. Attentive or diligent in the observance 
or practice of duties or commands ; careful 
aud diligent in performing or practising. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

* 4. Respectful, carefully attentive, obse- 
quious, obedient. (Followed by of.) 

" W« are told how observant Alexander was ef his 
master. Aristotle^'— Digby ; On the bouL (Dadlo.) 

B. As «u5sfanftre ; 

* L Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who observes or notes ; a careful 
observer or noter ; one who practises or 
folluws carefully. {Hooker: Eccles. Polity, 
bk 1., § 4.] 

2. An obsequious attendant. ( Shakcsp , : 

Lear , ii, 2.) 

II. Eccles. Hist. : [Observantine]. 

5b-fer-v&n'-tine, a. & a. IFr. observantly ,] 

A. As. adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of, the branch of the Frauclscan Order de- 
scribed under B. 

" It was Observantine friars who were welcomed to 
Mexioo by Cortes in 152J."— Addis d Arnold: Cath, 
Diet., p. 364, 

B, As substantive : 

Church Hist. : A branch of the Franciscan 
order, which separated from the Conven- 
tuals in the thirteenth century, whilst 
Elias of Cortona, who succeeded bt. Francis, 
was Minister-General. They adhere to the 
original rigour of the institute. [Franciscan.] 

"The Obxemmtines received In France the name of 
Cordeliers."— Addis & Arnold: Cath. Diet., p. 3-'<6. 

ob-^er-vAn'-tlst, s. [Eng. observant ; -fat.] 
i narch Hist. : Au Ubservautiue (q.v,> 

ob-ser'-vant-ly, ndu. [Eng. ohserivint: -hi.] 
In* an observant manner; carefully, atten- 
tively. 

ob-scr-va'-tion, *. [Lat. o bservatin, from 
o hxervutus, pa. par. of ahserm = to observe 
(q.v.); Fr. observation ; Sp. observacion ; ItaL 
o sservazione. ] 

1, The act, habit, or faculty of observing, 


noting, or marking ; the act of seeing or notrng 
in the mind. 

"Iu my small observations of mankind.”— Dryd&n : 
Virgil ; Oeorgics. (Dedlc.) 

2. Specif. : The act or practice of observing 
or taking notice of natural phenomena for 
scientific or practical purposes. 

"The difference between exi>erlment and observa- 
tion, consists merely m the coiuivimtive mnidity with 
which they acconi|ili*«h their dtscuvenea. — bteurart: 
Phtlot. Essay*. (Frehiu. Biss., cb. it.) 

*3. Observance; careful and habitual prac- 
tice or performance ; diligent adherence to. 
"The true o6*cr'aO‘on of the Mhbith consWteth oot 
onely In Rbetimimt,’ fiom liodely Uiboun, " — names : 
Epitome of his ll'or^M, p. 347. 

4. That which is observed or noted ; specif., 
the information gained by the systematic 
noting of natural phenomena : as, nautical 
or meteorological o&sermf tons. 

*5. Knowledge gained by observing ; expe- 
rience, information. 

"If my observation . . . deceive me not now." 

bhakesp. : Loves Labour's Lott, U. 

6. A remark made or expressed, and based, 
or professing to be based, upon knowledge 
or experience gained by carefully observing 
things ; a comment, a note. 

"That's a foolish obi-rvation." 

Shake* p. : a Henry VP, it 6. 

* ob-§er-va'-tion-&l, a. [Eng. observation; 
•ah] Pertainitrg or relating to observation; 
containing or consisting of observations. 

" The commencement of this observe tionn l process. ** 
— Chalmers : Bridgewater Treatise, pt. IL, ch. U.. p. 8£L 

* Sb-serv'-a-tlve, a. (As if from a Lat. ofc 

servarints.]* Observant, attentive, watohfuL 

* Sb^ser-va’-tor, s. [Fr. o&.^miteur.] 

1. One who observes, notes, or marks ; an 
observer. 

" The obnervcttor of the hills of mortality . . . hath 
given ns the best account of the number that late 
plagues have av*ept away,"— Hale: Or»y. of Mankind- 
p. 213. 

2. One who makes an observation or » 
mark, 

" She may be handsome, yet he chaste, yon aajr. 

Good observator, out ao fast away." 

Dryden : Juvenal, aaL X. 

Sb-^er'-va-tor-y, * ob ser-va-tor-ie, & 

[Fr. observatoive ; Sp. observator io ; Ital. osserr- 
vatorio .] 

1. A building or place arranged and fitted 
with instrument* for milking sisteiuatic ob- 
servations of natural phenomena ; eapec., a 
building provided with instruments for tnakiog 
astronomical observations. 

" Mr. Flamstead. the learned astrologer and math* 
maticiau. whom Ms maO Imd establ tail’d In the new 
Ubservatorie In Greeuewlcb rark.“— Evelyn: Memoirs, 
voL L 

2. A chamber or place of observation at 
anch an altitude a9 to look over adjacent ob- 
jects and attord an extensive view. Used as a 
look-mit atarinu for the tire-alunn aervice, for 
signalling, Ac. 

H Ptolemy Soter erected an obaervatory at 
Alexandria about 300 a.c.. In 1501 one was 
reared at Cassel. The Royal Obaervatory at 
Greenwich was built in 1675. There are ob- 
servatories at Berlin (1711), Petersburg (17*25), 
Oxford (1772), Edinburgh (1770), Dublin 
(1783), and Washington (1842), Ac. Thare 
are now more tliao CO iu the United States. 

db-serve', V.t. & i. [Fr. observer, from Lat 
efc^ervo = to mark, to take notice of ; od-, and 
servo = to keep, to heed.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To look upon attentively and carefully ; 
to regal'd attentively for the purpose of dis- 
covering, uoting, or watching anything. 

2. To turn the attention to, to note ; to 

■ take note or notice of ; to notice. 

“ Here reigns the Russian, there the Turk ; observe 
H is oii'ital city ! " Wordsworth Excur., bk. vlL 

3. To detect, to discover. 

4. To watch. 

"Checked like a boudrnan : all his faults observed L" 
Shaka/i. ; J,i ms Ccesir, iv. 3. 

5. To keep or adhere to, to fulfil ; to be ob- 
aervant of. 

" Ceremonies 

Which I have seen thee carefully U> o5«erM." 

Shakes/). : Tit its A • ulromnu, v. I- 

6. To keep with due ami proper ceremony, 

" Ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread."— 

Eights xii. 17. 

7. To practise ritually. 

"In the day* of Giimc'i, people observed not circtun 
cislou." — IVhde. {Toild.1 


fate, f?lt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : wo. wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, siro, six. marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wgli; worli, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, qnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, <e = e ; ey = a ; qu — l£W. 
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• 8. To show respect to, to reverence ; to 
treat with <1 nu respect, to humour. 

"U® La ktucIous if be lw>iWrwd. ' 

Ehakesp. : 2 Henry / PI. Ir. 1 

9. To remark in won Is ; to meutioa ; to 
jjiake an observation on. 


B. Intransitive : 

L To note, to notice ; to take notice. 


" Observe, he* moody." 

afnikeifj. . Henry 17//., ill. 1. 

2. To be observant or attentive. 


'• I do lore 

To aote, *nd to observe." 

lien J union ; The Fox, 1L 1. 

3. To make observations or remarks ; to 
comment, to remark. (Followed byonortipou, 
or by that preceding n clause.) 

" 1 h*ve hnrely quoted the true proprietor, wlthoat 
observing upon it —Hope: Letters. 


6b ^erV-cr, s. [Eng. observ(e); -er.] 

1. One who ohserves ; one who takes notice 
of iKjrsons or things ; espec. one wlio mnkes 
observations of natural phenomena fur scienti- 
fic or practical purposes ; an observant person. 

“ There 1* % kind of chAmcter in thy life, 

That, to the observer, doth thy history 

Fully uufold.' Shakes p. ; J teas, for Meat,, 1. L 

2. One who looks on; a spectator, a be- 
holder. 

** The observed of all observers." 

Shake : Hamlet, ilL L 

3. One who observes, keeps, or adheres to 
any rule, custom, institution, rite, or regula- 
tion ; a careful performer of duty. 

" Mauy nation* ar« *U|>erstltiou». and diligent ob- 
servers of old customs." — Spenser : state of Ireland. 

* 4. An obsequious or sycophantic follower; 
a sycophant. 

“Servile observers and polluted tonguea.“ 

Chapman : Bossy d Ambots. It. 

6b ^erv'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Observe.] 

A. Aspr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. Asadj.: Observant, attentive, watchful. 

C. As snbsL : The act of noting or noticing ; 
observation. 


5b ^erv -Ing-iy, adv. [Eng. observing ; - ly .] 
In an observant manner ; observantly, atten- 
tively. ( Shakesp . : Henry K, iv. 1.) 

ob seas, r.f. [Lnt. obsessiM, pa. par. of 06- 
«u/«o =. to besiege : ob- = against, and sideo = 
to sit.] To besiege, to beset, to encompass. 

" The uitnd I* absented with inordinate glori®.*’— 
.sir T. Elyot; The Uovernour, hk. 1L, ch. Iv. 

• db-sess-Ion (ss as sh), s. [l^t. obsrsslo , 
from obsessus, pa. par. of obsideo = to besiege.] 
The act of l»esiegiug ; the state of being be- 
sieged or beset, as by an evil spirit, pre- 
viously to possession. 

"The** CMf» belong theoretically rather to obsession 
than |*«ue»jdon, the *, frit* not actually inhabiting 
i he lajdloa, but hanging or hovering about them, and 
affecting them from the outside.*— Ty ior ; l*rlmUive 
Culture ill; l >, 1L 1U. 

db Bid i-an, s. (After Obsidius, a Roman, 
\%bo lirst brought It from Ethiopia.] 

Min. : A vitreous Isvn, having sometimes 
the chemical composition of orthocluse (q.v.), 
or of a mixture of other minerals of volcanic 
origin. Sp. gr. ‘2*25 to 2*8. Forms important 
lava streams in the Li pari Islands, Iceland, 
Mexico, Ac. 

6b aid A 6n al, a. [Lat. obsldlonalis, from 
obsidia = a, siege, from obstdeo = to besiege.] 
Of or pertaining to a siege. 

obsidlonal coin, s. Coin of base metal 
struck in besieged places as a substitute for 
current money. 

obsidlonal ^rown, ». 

Roman AntUp : A crown of grass bestowed 
upon him wlm held out a siege, ur who caused 
• siege to be raised. 

J 6b-sld' 1 ofis, a. [Lat. obsidio = & siege.] 
Besetting. 

6b slg a Id-tion, f. [Ut. ob-, and siglU 
ium — a seal.] The act of scaling up. 

' 6b sign' (g silent), v.t. [Lat. obsigno.) To 
seal, to ci hi II rui. 

"Ouil doth obsl'tn unto u» lliinaelf wholly.'*— Brad- 
ford Works, p. a»i. 

* dbaig* natc, »t. [Lat ohslgnatus, pa. par. 
of obsigno=. lo sml up; signun i = a sign, a 
seal.] To seal, to ratify. 

" Keeping the HMdsith did nbUgntste the cnv«n*ut 
iniule with til® children i*f Isrnel. — /Air row Ezptai- 
tiots of the Itecalogue. 


* 6 b si~-na tion, s. [Lat. obsignatio, from 
obsignntus, jia. par. of ubsigno = to seal up.] 
The act of sealing or ratifying ; ratification. 

" It I* called the *pirit ol obsignation, or the con- 
flriuiiig *idrtt.'— Bp Taylor; Sermons, vol. II.. *er. L 

* ob- slg^ na tor y, a. [Lat.. o bstgnatus, pa. 
par. ot obstg no . J Confirming, ratifying. 

* 6 b-so 16350 v.i. (Lat. obsoUsco.) To be- 
come obsolescent 

t ob-so Ics 5 '-cn 50 , s . (Lat. obsolescens, pr. 
par. of obsutesco to become obsolete.] The 
state or process of becoming obsulete. 

ob so 1635 ent, a. [Lat. obsolescent.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: Becoming obsolete ; passing 
out of use ; passing into desuetude. 

"All the words com|x>ui ded of ’here* And a pre- 
position, except hereafter, are ulwolete or obsolescent." 
— Johnson : Hict., a. v. Hereout. 

2. Pathol.: A term applied to miliary tuber- 
cle, when, instead of undergoing destructive 
changes, it becomes shrunken ami hard, aud 
thus remains inert. ( Quaiu : Diet. Med.) 

6b'-so-lete, a. [Lat obsoletus, pa. par. of 
obsoleo = to grow old ; to decay.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Passed out of u.ss ; fallen into 
disuse ; oeglected, disused, out of fashion. 

** Echo learn* (xdltety to re|>eat 
Th® praise of munes for age* obsolete.’ 

Cowpcr ; Conversation, 828. 

2. Biol. (0/ an organ or part): The state of 
being reduced to iusignilicant proportions by 
disuse ; sometimes more loosely employed of 
imperfect development, whatever its origin. 

3. Hot. : (1) The same as 2 ; (2) hardly 
evident. 

* ob so lete, v.i. [Obsolete, a.) To become 
obsolete ; to pass into disuse. 

** Mauy of their fellow® dropped out of u»e. lu con- 
sequeuce |>artly of the obtoleltna of their oasea.” — 
FUteUward Hall : Modern English, p. 16®. 

6b'-s6-leto-l^, adv. (Eng. obsolete ; -ly.) 
Hot.: In an obsolete manner, scarcely: os, 
obsoletely toothed = scarcely toothed. 

ob'-so-lete-ness, a. (Eng. obsolete ; -ness.] 
L Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
obsolete ; disuse. 

"The reader la therefore etnbarra«sed . . . with 
obsoleteness and InuoTatiou ’—Johnson; Proposals for 
Printing Works of bhuksperc. 

IL Technically: 

1. Biol. : The state of being reduced to small 
proportions through disuse, or stunted by 
iiujAjrfect development. 

2. Bot. : The state of being barely evident. 

* 6 b '-SO let -15m, s. [Eng. obsolete); - ism .) 
An obsolete wurd, idiom, or phrase. 

"!□ thcae. and perhaps half a dozen more obsolete 
isms."— Fitted ward HaU; Modem English, p. 278. 

6b'-sta cle, s. & a. (Fr., fmm Lat. obstaculum 
= a hindrance, from obslo to = stand in the 
way : oil- = against, aud sto = to stand ; tip. 
obstaculo ; ltal. ostuculo .] 

A. As subst. : That which stands In the 
way nropposcs ; something opposed ; anything 
which hinders progress; a hindrance, an Im- 
pediment ; an obstruction, physical or moral. 
” WIHU 111 saw with *tern delight hi* Adverearlr* 
toiling u» clear awny obstacle after obstacle from hL* 
l*th. ^Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. lx. 

* B. As adj. : llimlcriiig, obstinate. 

” Fie I Joan, that thuu wilt be »o obstacle.’ 

Ehakesp. ; 1 Henry 17., r. 4. 

*6b'-sta clo ness, s. [Eng. obstacle ; -twwj.] 
Hindering, opjiosition, pervemity. 

* How loutf shall I. IIuIiir here in eartl*. *trlu® with 
your unhiylhlul obstacle nest I "—L'dal : Mark lx. 

* 6 b stan 5 ^, ’ ob stan do, «. [Lat. ob- 
stantut, from obsUtus, pr. par. of obsto= to 
stand in the way, to oppose.] Opposition, 
impediment, hindrance. 

"After marriage It U ot noo&ifancf®.”— Ben Sonson t 
Silent Woman, v. a 

ob st 6 t‘-rio, * 6 b st 6 t riclt, * 6 b-st 6 t - 

rio ai, a. [Lat. obstclricius, from obstetric 
(genii, ohstrtrlcix) = 0 midwife, from ohsln = 
to stand near : ob- = over against, by, nml sto ■=■ 
to Htaml.J Of or pm tainiug to a midwife, or 
midwifery. 

" Ki-c him guard tholr prnpmnt hour. 

Kxert III* aoft obstetric |<o**«‘r.“ 

Sltetulone • Progress of Taste, It. 

* 6 b stdt'-rl oato, r.f. St t. [Lit ohslrtrim • 
tits, pn. par. ol obstctrLw, from ubxtftrix (gemU 
obstelrkix) — n midwife.) 


A. Intrans. : To act as a midwife ; to perform 
the part or duties of u midwife. 

“ Nature doe* obsfetricate, aad do that office of htr 
•elf when it U the proper *«J4*i<u.'' — Eeelyn : S*lm. U. 8. 

B. Trmi't. : To assist by performiug the jiar» 
of a midwife. 

• ob stet-ri ca-tlon, s. (Obstetuicate. ] 

1. The act of assistiug by performing the 
duties of a midwife. 

2. The office or duties of a midwife. 

"There he muat lie till ... be fllxn.ll lie by an help- 
full obsfet ricul ion. drawn forth luto« larger prl*ou of 
th® world."— Bp. HaU . Free Prisoner, J 8. 

6 b stct-ri-cian, s. [Eng. obstetric: -fan.] 
Uue who is skilled la obstetrics ; an accou- 
cheur, a midwire. 

* ob stet-ri -clous, a. [Obstetric.] Of nr 
pertaining tn obstetrics ; assisting childbiith; 
lienee, fig., helping to produce or briugrorth 
lu any way. 

“ Vet I* All humane tAachlag hut inAleutlcnl or o*. 
sUtrictous." — Cudworlh ; InteU. by stem, bk. L, ch. It. 

ob stet -rics, s . [Obstetric.] 

Metl. : The art or science of midwifery; tba 
art of assisting women in childbirth, and of 
treating the diseases Incident to pieguancy 
and after delivery. 

*ob Stet -ri-^y, s. [Eng. obstetric; - y .] The 
same as Oostetrics (q.v.). 

ob -stl-na 5 ^, $. [Lat. obstinalio, from 06 * 
= obstinate (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being obstinate ; 
a fixedness of will, opinion, or resolution 
oot to be shaken at all, or at least not without 
great difficulty; a firm aud pertinacious adhe- 
rence to one's opinion, purpose, or views, 
which will not yield to persuasion, arguments, 
or other influence ; pertinacity, persistence, 
stubbornness. (Generally used in a bad sense, 
as denoting an unreasonable fixedness of pur- 
pose or will.) 

" They Argu® with *n obstinacy worthy th® caus« ef 
truth —Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. v. 

2. The quality or state of resisting remedies 
nr remedial measures ; the quality of being 
difficult or almost impossible to remedy, re- 
lieve or subdue : as, the obstinacy of a disease. 

ob'-stl-nate, " ob sti nat, a. [Lat obsti- 
nalns— resolute, stubborn, pa. par. of ohs/ino 
= to set about, to he lesulved on, from the 
same root as sfo = to stand ; Fr. obstine; Sp. 
obstinado ; llal. wfiiiato.) 

1. Pertinuciously adhering to one's opinions, 
purpose, or views ; firmly fixed In resolution ; 
not to be moved by persuasion, argument, 01 
other means; inflexible, stubborn, pertina- 
cious. (Oenerally in a bad sense.) 

*' The queen Is obstinate. 

Stubborn to Jiutice." Shakesp. : Henry 17//.. It. 4. 

2. Not yielding to remedies or remedial mea- 
sures ; not to be easily removed, remedied, or 
alleviated : us, au obstinate disease. 

6 b’- 8 ti-nate-l$r, adv. [Eng. obstinate ; -ty.] 
Inan obstinate manner; with fixedness of pur- 
pose; inflexibly, stubbornly, pertinaciously. 

“The PrlniAto lndi**) And reverel ol bU •uil’nvffxa* 
stood obstinately Aloof *'— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

1 6 b'-sti-nate-n 68 s, 5 . [Eng. oNtfiiwif«; 
-ness, J The quality or slate of being obstinate; 
obstinacy, stubbornness. 

“ Bmido a iiAturell obstinateness In th®m*— Jfari/#.- 
Tacitus ; Historic, (v 102. 

* 6 b sti na -tioa, s. [Lnt. ofaffautfo, frmu 
obxtinutus = obstinate (q.v.).] Obstinacy, resi*- 
lution, stubborn ness. 

"Th* *toiio of obstinntinn muit be Uken Aw%y from 
our IlcArCt. "—U t >. Hall : Contempt. ; Las iru* liaised 

• 6 b sti-pd tion, s. [ l>nt. ob- = against, and 
ttijKUns, pa. |«ir. of stipo= to crowd. | 

1. On/. Lang. : The net of stopping up, as a 
passage. 

2. Med. : Cosfiveness, constipation. 

• 6 b strdp or ato, v.f. [UnsTUEFEnous.] Tu 
make a loud muse. 

“Thin»|i. Uimin*! obslrepemted the Khty-fc®.*— ilirmti 
Tristram .shandy, v. 120. 

6 b str 6 p cr ods, * 6 b str 6 p or-otts, a. 

I Lat. ntatrriwms =s cl.minitMis : I mm ob- = 
against, mid »tre/>n=z to makna imisv. to n»ar.l 
Making a loud nr tumultuous ti<»i*e ; t lainor 
oils, tumultuous, noisy, turbulent, ioiul. 

” TIim« pure •emuitliin*. th*l can iwnotreto 
Th® obsl>*prr>att ell >*.' 

II Q.dt+orih ; Excursion, bit. It. 


boil, b 6 ^ ; podt, j 6 \Vi , cat, 50 !!, chorus, 5 M 11 , bongh ; go, gem ; thin, ^his ; sin, os ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-Clan, tian = slian. -tlon, sion = shun ; -tlon, -slon zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous — shua. -bio, -die. Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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obstrep erously — obtruder 


fib strep' -er ous-ly, * ob strep-or-ous- 

iy. adi\ [Eng. obstreperous; -ly.) In an ob- 
streperous manner; clamorously, tumultuous- 
ly; with noisy tumult. 

fib-strep cr-oils ness, * obstrcp'-or- 
ous ness, s. [Eng. obstreperous; -ness.] The 
quality or stat e <>f being obstrepi n»us; clamour, 
noisiness, tumult, noisy turbulence. 

*• Hugely taken and enamoured with bis [C. Fowler' si 
ebstee/rerousness aud ludeceut cauU.” — H ood .* Athena; 
U ion., vul. it 

*ob stric'-tion, s. [Lat. obstrictus, pa. par. 
of obstringo =. tn bind closely: o&-= against, 
andsfringo = to strain. 1 The state or condition 
of being bound ; obligation, bond, constraint, 
compulsion. (Milton : Samson Agonistes, 812.) 

* ob stringe', v.t. [Lat. obsfnn$ro.] To bind, 
to oblige, lo constrain. 

" How much l>e was and Is ob<f ringed and bound to 
your Grace. —Gardiner, iu Pocock: Reoords of Re - 
formation , L 95k, 

fib struct', v.t. [Lat. obstrndus, pa. par. of 
obstnio = to build in the way of anything : 06- 
s= against, aud struo = to build.] 

1. To block up, to stop, to close, to bar, as 
a way or passage, by tilling with obstacles or 
impediments to prevent passing. 

“The route of genius Is not less obstructed with 
disappointment than that of ambition." — Goldsmith: 
Polite Learning. ch. X. 

2. To hinder, to retard, to keep back ; to 
prevent from making progress; to impede, to 
check. 

•* If e'er thy youth has known the pongs of absence. 

Or felt th' impatience of obstructed love.” 

Johnson : Irene , HL3. 

3. To hinder from passing; to impede, to 
Interrupt, to stop: as, A cloud obstructs the 
light of the sun. 

M No cloud, or. to obstruct his sight, 
star Interposed.*' Mdto n : P. L.. v. 257. 

*4. To be built up against; to reach to. 
(Milton: P. L., xii. 52.) 

* fib-struc -ter, * ob-struc -tor, 5. [Eng. 
obstruct; -er.] One who or that which obstructs 
or hinders; an obstructive. 

**One of the chief obstructort oi the union."— Baker : 
Charles ll. (an. 10641. 

ob-struc -tion, s. [Lat. obstructs, from ob- 
struct us, pa. par. of obstrtio = to build up 
against; Er. obstruction; Sp. obstrucion; I tab 
ost runtime.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of obstructing, blocking up, or 
closing against passage, as a road, river, &c. 

2. The act or practice of hindering, retard- 
ing or impeding the progress of anything : as, 
the obstmetion of business; specif., in Parlia- 
mentary language, the taking advantage of 
forms or regulations, legitimate in themselves 
when properly used, as speaking against time, 
motions for adjournment, &c., to block or to 
hinder the transaction of business. Such 
practice, when deliberately adopted and per 
severed in, is an offence against the House, 
and is punishable by the suspension of the 
otiender for the remainder of the sitting or 
some longer period. 

3. That which obstructs; an obstacle, an 
Impediment ; anything which stops or blocks 
a way or passage. 

*' Agues come of obstructions aud penning the hum. 
OUTS. —B. icon: Sat. UisU, § 3J1. 

4. That which impedes or checks progress ; 
a hindrance, a check, an obstacle. 

** Thera is no obstruction in this."— Shakeep. : Twelfth 
Night, ii. 5. 

* 5. A state of stagnation of the vital func- 
tions ; death. 

“To lie in cold obstruction and to rot** 

, &haketp. : Measure for Measure, iii. L. 

IL Pathol : There may be aortic, mitral, 
and valvular obstruction, obstruction of the 
biliary passage of the bowels aud of the portal 
vein. 

* ob-struc' -tion-'ism, s. [Eng. obstmetion; 
-ism.] The act or^hablt of obstructing; ob- 
struction . 

" To counterbalance the dogged obstruct tonismot the 
State Church."— Literary World, Feb. 3. lstJ2. 

ob-struc'-tlon ist, s. [Eng. obstruction ; 
•isf.J One who obstructs progress or the 
transaction of business ; an obstructive. 

ob-struc -tive, a. & s. [Fr. obstructif ; Sp. 

O&sfrKCfiro.] 

A. As adj. : Causing obstruction ; present- 


ing impediment, obstacle, or hindrance ; hin- 
dering. 

•• Immoderately taken it is extremely o6*<rnefie#.“— 
Herbert : Country Parson, ch. x. 

B. As subst. : One who or that which ob- 
structs or causes obstruction; specif., one 
who opposes progress or reform ; one who 
obstructs the transaction of business ; an ob- 
structionist. 

■'The second obstruct ire is that of the fiduciary that 
faith is tbe ouly instrument of his justification. 
Hammond : Works, l 480. 

obstruc'-tive-ly, a dv. [Eng. obstructive ; 

-?y.J In an obstructive manner ; ao as to ob- 
struct ; by way of obstruction. 

ob-struc'-tive-ness, s. [Eng. obstructive; 
-ncss.J The quality or state of being obstruc- 
tive ; obstruction, 

ob-struc'-tor, s. [Obsthucter.] 

* ob'-stru ent, a, A: s. [Lit. oftsfrueiw, pr. 
par. of obstruo = to build up against.] [Ob- 
struct.] 

A. As adj. : Causing obstruction or impedi- 
ment ; obstructive ; blocking up ; hindering. 

B. As subst . : That which obstructs ; an 
obstruction ; specif., anything which causes 
an obstruction iu the passage nf the body. 

* ob-stu-pe-fac'-tion, s. [Lat o6sfup?/ac- 
tus, pa.* par. of obstupej'acio = to stupefy.] The 
same as Stupefaction (q.v.). 

* ob - stu - pe - fac - ti ve, o. [Obstupefac- 
tion.] Stupefying, stupeiactive. 

* Ob-stn'-pc fy, v.t. [Lat. obstupefacio, from 
ob-, aud stupejacio = to stupefy (q.v.).] To 
stupefy. 

ob tain , * ob tainc, v.t. & i. [Fr obtenir , 
from Lat. obtmeo = to hold, to obtain : ob- = 
near, and leu€0=to hold; Sp. obtener ; ital. 
o btenere.] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To gain, to acquire, to get; to gain pos- 
session of ; to win, to procure. 

"All the conu lag that Is possible for vb in tbie life to 
obtaiiic. '—Sir T More : ll orkes. p. 7. 

2. To win or gain by entreaty, or by the 
concession or gift of another. 

" Having obtained eternal redemption for us." — 
Hebrews lx. 12. 

* 3. To hold ; to keep possession ; to keep. 
(Milton.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To prevail; to be received in common 
use ; to be established in practice ; to be re- 
cognised or admitted as established or true ; 
to hold. 

•'Oar impious use no longer bH* 11 ©Etfain." 

Dry den. [Latham.) 

* 2. To prevail, to succeed. 

'* There is due from the Judge to the advocate, some 
commendation where causes are lair pleaded ; espe- 
cially towards tbe Side which ebtainelh not." — Bacon. 
(Todd.) 

fib-tain’-a-ble, a. [Eng. obtain ; -able.] That 
may be obtained, gained, or procured ; pro- 
curable. 

e Not otherwise bat by It obtainable."— Bogle 
Works, i. 522. 

* obtain -al, s. [Eng. obtain; -al] Obtain 
ment. (IP.* Taylor.) 

ob-tain'~er, s. [Eng. obtain; -cr.) One wbo 
obtains or gains. 

obtain'-ment, s. [Eng. obtain; -went.) 
The act of obtaining, gaining, or procuring ; 
attainment. 

“Such as will avail to their benefit provided they do 
their parti towards the obtumment.'—Dr. ll'futby : 
Pitre Points, ch. ii., j iL, dis. 2. 

ob-tect'-ed, a. [Lat. obtectus, pa. par. of 
obtego = to cover over : ob- = over, and tego = 
to cover.] 

* L Ord . Lang. : Protected, encased. 

IL Entom .: A term applied to a kind of 
insect metamorphosis, in which the growing 
wings, antlia, antennae, and thoracic legs are 
only partially covered by the pup® integu- 
ment, being lodged in recesses on the inner 
surface, which make corresponding projections 
on the exterior, where their form and position 
may be recognised. It characterizes the 
Lepidoptera. (Owen: Invert. Anim. (ed. 1st), 
p. 238.) 

obtec-td-, prtf. [OeTECToa.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


Sate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf; work, who. son ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


obtecto-venose, a. 

Bot. (Of a leaf £c.): Having the longitu- 
dinal veins connected by simple cross-veins. 

ob-tem'-per, v.t. & i. [Fr. obtemperer, from 
Lat, obtempero = to obey.] 

A. Transitive: 

Scots Law: To obey or comply with a judg- 
ment of court ; to implement. 

* B. Intrans. : To obey. 

*'Tbe fervent desire which I had to obfemtrer onto 
your JUaJeatie’s commandment "—Hudson: Judith. 
(Dedic.j 

* obtem'-per-ate, V.t. [Lat. obtemperatus, 
pa. par. oi obtempero.] To obey ; to comply 
with ; to yield obedience to. 

* obtend', v.t. [Lat. obfenrfo = to stretch 
against or before : o6- = against, and tendo = 
to stretch.] 

1. To oppose ; to hold out in opposition ; to 
put forward. 

** For a man obtend an empty cloud." 

Dryden: Vtrgd; ^neid x. Vtb. 

2. To pretend ; to hold out or put forward 
as the reason of anything. 

M Thou dost with lies the throne Invade, 

Obteruiing heav'n for wbate'er ills befal." 

Dryden. [Todd.) 

* ob-ten-e-bra'-tion, s. [Lat. obtenebrat us, 
pa. par. of obtenebro = to make dark : ob- = 
over, and tenebro = to make dark ; tencbrtr = 
darkness.] The act of making dark ; tbe state 
of being darkened ; darkness. 

**In every megrim or vertigo, there U an obtenebrts. 
tion."— Bacon ; Sat. Hist., § 725. 

* ob-ten -sion, s. [Lat. obtentio, from obten- 
tus, pa. par. of obtendo.) [Obtend.] The act 
of obtending. 

* fib-test', v.t. & i. [Lat. obtestor = to call as 
a witness, to beseech : ob- t aud Ustor = to 
witness.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To beseech, to supplicate, to conjure; to 
call upon. 

*’ Nay, he obtests the Justice of the skies." 

Sa vajt : Ifa mltrer, V, 

2. To beg for ; to entreat. 

B. /ufraas. : To protest. 

** We mu»t not hid them good speed, biltoAferf against 
them."— Waterhouse. 

* ob-tes-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. obtestatio , from 
obtestatus, pa. par. of obtestor = to obtest (q.v.).] 

1. The act of entreating or aupplicatiug ; 
supplication. 

** We descend to his obtestaiion of their redress e."-» 
Bp. Hall : hermon to the Lords of Parliament . 

2. Tbe act of protesting ; protestation. 

* fib-tor'-tion, s. [Lat. obtortus , pa. par. of 

obtorguco — to twist.] A twisting. 

** Those strange obiortions of some particular pro- 
phecies to private iu teres Is.”— Bp. Hall: Works. viiL 

W9. 

* ob- trec-ta'-tion, 5. [Lat. obtrcctatio, from 
obtredatus, pa. )>ar. of obt recta = to slander : 
ob - — against, and tracto = to handle ; tmho — 
to draw.] The act of slandering ; slander, 
detraction, calumny. 

*' To use obloquy or obtrectationf— Barrow : Sermons, 
rol. i., aer. 16. 

* ob trec-ta tor, s. [Lat., from obtredatus, 
pa. par. of ofifreefo.] A slanderer, a calum- 
niator. 

“The breath of oblrectutors and talebearers." — 
Hacket : Life of Williams, ii. 19. 

fib-trude', r.f & i. [Lat. obtrudo= to thrnst 
against : ob- — against, and trudo = to tliruat.J 

A. Transit ire: 

1. To thrust or push prominently forward; 
to thrnst in or upon ; to introduce without 
warrant or solicitation, to force ; used com- 
monly with the reflexive pronoun ; as, He ob- 
truded himself into our company. 

*‘ Dry rules . . . were obtruded upon the public foi 
their improvement .''— GoldsmU h ■ Polite Learning, 
ch. ii. 

2. To thrust forward ; to offer or press with 
unreasonable importunity. 

" Why ehouldst thou, then, ofcfrude this dlUgeneef* 
Mdton : P. R.. »1. 387. 

B. Intrans. : To enter without right ; to 
come forward without warrant or solicitation ; 
to intrude. 

obtruder, s. [Eng. obtrud(e); -er.] 

]. One who obtrudes; oue who thrusts or 
pushes anything forward. 

2. An intruder. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, sa, ce — 6 ; cy = a : qn ^ kw. 
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■ 6b-truri'-cate» v.t. (Lat. obtruncatus, pa. 
par of o6fruneo = to cut or lop nff : ob-, and 
franco = to cut otf.) Tu lop ; to depriva of a 
liiob or member. (Cockeram.) 

• ob - trim - cat©, «. (Obtruncate, t?.J 
Lopi>ed ; deprived of a limb or member. 

“Thou; prop* ou which tha kuce* obtruncate «Und.** 
London Cries. I la 06.) 

• ob-truri -ea’-tion, $. (Lat. o btruncatio, 
fnm obtruncatus.] (OBTau.NCATE, v.) The act 
of lopping otf or depriving of a limb or 
member. 

6b tru sion, s. (Lat. oftf ru Jto, from oftfriwus, 
pa. par. of obtrudo.) (Obtrude.] 

1. The act of obtruding or thrusting upon 
Others by force. 

"SavAg* rudenff* and importunate obtrusion* o t 
rMouce —htng Charles ■ Eikon Batilike 

* 2. That which is obtruded ; violence of* 
%r*:n. 

" n« uever reckons those violent and merctlea* ob- 
t rust on*. . Milton Eikonokhtsle*. 

• 6b tru $ion ist, a. (Eog. obtrusion; -isl] 
One who nbtrudea ; one who ia of an obtrusive 
disposition. 

ob tru-SlVC, a. (Lat. obtrasus, pa. par. of 
obtrutlo.] Inclined to thrust or push one’s 
self forward without warrant or solicitation ; 
Intruding, Intrusive, forward, pert. 

" NoS obvious, not obtrusive, but retired." 

J lilton : P. U, viii. 504. 

6b-tru Sivc-Iy, adv. (Eng. obtrusive; Ay.] 
In an obtrusive manner; by way of intrusion. 

ob tru sive-noss, s. (Eng. obtrusii'e ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being obtrusive or in- 
trusive ; forwardness. 

•obtund, v.t. (Lat. obtundo = to strike, to 
blunt : ob- = upon, and tumlo = to beat.l 

1. To blunt, to dull, to deaden ; to reduce 
the edge, pungency, or violent action of. 

*' Flattery la always at hand ... to quiet couvlctloo 
ami obtund rnitionc."—/tambfcr, No. 17Z 

2. To deafen with noise. 

“The obtundlnij story of their «ulta and trials."— 
J lilton . Colasterion. 

m ob tun dent, s. (Lat. obtundens t pr. par. 
of obtnudozx to blunt.] (Ostuno.) 

Med. : A substance which sheathes a pint 
or blunts irritation, usually some oily, bland, 
or mucilaginous matter ; q early the same as 
Demulcent (q.v.). 

• ob-tura-tion, s. (Lat. obturatus , ps. par. 
of oft/a ro = to stop up: prob. from oft- = 
against, and Gr. Ovpa (l/tura) = a door.] The 
act of stopping up or closing. 

•Some arc deaf hy an uotward obturation.” — Bp. 
Vail : Contempt. ; Deaf * Dumb. 

fib tu ra-tor, •- (Obturation.] 

1. Anat. : That w hich closes or stops up an 
entrance, passage, cavity, Ac. 

2. Burg.: An instrument for distending an 

opening. 

obturator-artery, s. 

Anat. : An artery' arising from the anterior, 
or sometimes from the posterior, division of 
the internal iliac artery, and passing along 
t lit* inside of the pelvia to reach the groove at 
the upper end of the thyroid foramen, through 
which it losses, leaving the pelvis, and then 
dividing into branches. 

obturator iascia, s. 

Anat.: A membrane stretched over tho 
lower part of the obturator intemus muscla 
within the pelvis. 

obturator foramen, t. 

Anat.: A forameu or opening through the 
Inferior expansion of the pelvia. 

obturator membrano, obturator- 
ligament, s. 

Anat.: A tibnms septum attached to the 
bonier of the thyroid foiaiucn, which it m arly 
closes, leaving only n small oval canal fur tho 
obturator vessels ami nerve. 

obturator-muscles, t. pi. 

Anat.: Two muscles — (1) the ofthirufor tn- 
ternus, arising from the deep surface of the 
obturator membrane, emerging from the pel* 
vis. and inserted into tin: upper part of tho 
digital fossa of the great trochanter; (2) tho 
obturator erternus, nlsn arising from tho obtu- 
rator membrane, and inserted Into 1 ho tro- 
chanteric fossil below the oftfurcifor ia/rrniw. 


obturator nerve, s. 

Anat . : A nerve distributed to the adductor 
muscles of the thigh and to the hip and kuee- 
joints. It arises from the lumbar plexus by- 
two roots, and has an anterior and a posterior 
branch. 

*6b tus-an gu-Iar, a. (Eng. oftfusfe), and 
angular.] Having angles obtnsc, or greater 
than right angles ; obi use -angled. 

ob tusc’, a. (Fr. oltus , from Lat. obtusus , pa. 
par. of o&tumio = to blunt; Sp. obtuso; Ital 
olfuso.] (OirruxD.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as 11. 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Not having sharpness or acuteness of 
sensibility or intellect ; dull, stupid ; wauling 
la sharpness or acuteness. 

“Thy aem.es then. 

Obtuse, nil taste of pleasure must forego." 

Milton : P. L.. xL 541. 

(2) Dull, deadened ; not sharp or shrill : as, 
an obtuse sound. 

LL Technically : 

1. Dot. : Blunt at the end : a#, an obtuse 
IcaforsepaL (Blunt, 11.] 

2. Ceom. ; Blunt, opposed to sharp, or acute. 
An obtuse augla is an angle greater than a 
right angle ; an obtusa polyhedral angle is 
one whose measure is greater than the tri- 
reclangular triangle. An obtuse cone is a 
right cone, such that the angle formed by two 
elements cut from the cone by a plane passed 
through the axis, is greater than a right angle. 
An obtuse hyperbola is an hyperbola in which 
the asymptotes make with each other an 
obtuse angle, or it is one in which the length 
of the conjugate axis is greater than that of 
the transverse axis. An obtuse ellipsoid is 
the same as a prolate spheroid. 

"AH salts are angular, with obtuse. right, or acute 
angles."— Ureur: Coimo. Sacra, bk. n., ch. v. 

obtuse angled, a. Having &n obtuse 
angle or angles. 

obtuse angular, a. (Obtusanoular.) 
obtuse-mucronate, a. 

Hot.: (Blunt, II. (1) T). 

db-tuse' Iy, adv. (Eng. obtuse; Ay.] 

1. Iff. : In an obtuse manner; not acutely ; 

. bluntly. 

2. Fig. : Dully, stupidly. 

ob-tuse’-ncss, a. (Eng. obtuse; -ness.) 

I. Lit.: The quality or state of being ob- 
tuse, or not acute : as, the oltusauss of an 
angle. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The quality or 9tate of being obtuse in 
intellect ; dulucss, stupidity ; want of acute- 
ness or sharpness. 

* 2. Dulncsa of sound. 

• ob tu -§ion, s. (Lat. obt usio = bluntness, 
from obiusus, pa. par. of ofthi»do = to blunt.) 

1. The act or process of making obtuso or 
blunt. 

2. The state of being dulled or blunted ; 
dulness, deadliest!. 

" OOturion of tlit> viiAO*. Internal ami •xteruaJ.'*— 
Harvey: On Consumption. 

* ob tus -t-ty, s. (Eng. obtuse); Aty.J Tho 
same us Obtuseness (q.v.). 

ob um'-brant, a. (I,nt. oftMTnftnmis, pr. par. 
uf obtimhro.) 

Fnionu ( 0/a scutum) : Overlapping the meta- 
thorax. 

• ob-um brato, v.t. (Lat. oftumhrabM, pa. 
par. of obumbm z=. to darken : oft- = over, and 
nmftra =a shadow.) To shade, to shadow, to 
dm ken, to cloud, to overshadow. 

" Tlioaa clomla which Uhl hang over and oAumbraf® 
him.*— Dowel : Vocal /VreiL 

* 6b um bra tlon, • ob um bra cl on, 

s. (Lat. otumhrafio, fr<nn ohirmhrafKS, pa. par. 
of obumbm. ] The act of darkening, coveting, 
or overshadowing. 

** 111* l«nly wax In lhn ldrM^l Vlrplu hi* mother hy 
tit* liravi-iily obumbracion uf llio Hul) S<r T 

More M'n riM. ji. l.uo*. 

•ob um bro, v.t. (I>at. ofmwh no.] (Onuw- 
uratk.] To overshadow. 

"Tho Holy nhiml to lhc« ww obumhred.’' 
Chaueur : Unlade in Com me tula ft on of our Lady. 


* ob uh-cous, a. (Lat. of/*, in Lens., and uncut 
= hooked.) Very crooked, hooked. 

o -bus, a. (Fr.) A small bomb, a shell. 

* db-ven'-tion. s. (Lit. obt'enfic = that which 
coiueji to a person's lot, from obtc«io= to 
come in the way of: ob- = against, and wnio 
= to come.] Anything which happens inci- 
dentally, not regularly ; an oceasinnal or inci- 
dental advantage ; specif., an otlering, tithe, 
or oblation. 

“The tytbea aod other obecnHont »U1 alao be mon 
aujnuented and belter valued.*'— .-penser . State 
Ireland. 

* ob ver' sant, u. (Lat. obirraana, pr. par. 
of obversor to go about, to show one's self : 
oft- and trrjor =■ to turn.] Conversant, familiar. 

“The tlaiilitude of that which is moat observant 
and hum liar toward* IL*— Bacon : MonU. let l(tt. 

ob’-verso, o. A s. (Lat. obversus. pa. par. of 
obverto^s. to tom towards.] [OnvERT.J 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Orel Lung. ; Pertaining to one of two 
possible sides or theories. 

II. Technically: 

1. BoL : Inverted; turned upside-down. 

2. Xuuiis. : Applied to that side of a coin 
or medal which bears the head or face. 

3. Meek. : Applied to a tool having tha 
smaller end towards tlic haft or stock, 

B. As substantive: 

* 1. Ord. king. ; Any thing necessarily in- 
volved in or answering to another; one of 
two paasiblc sides or views. 

2. A'»mi5. ; That side of a coin or medal 
which bears the head or face, as distinguished 
from the reverse 
(q.v.). 

obverse lu- 
nate, o, 

Ztof. : Iuvcrsely 
lunate; crescent- 
ahaped, with the 
horns of the cres- opvrnSK-LUNATa 

cent projecting jxak. 

forwards. 

ob’ verse -ly, adv. (Eng. obverse; *ty.) Id 
an obverse manner or form. 

* ob ver sion, s. (Obverse.) The act of 
obverting or turning toward. 

* ob vert’, v.t. (Lat. ofttvrfo, from oft- = to- 
wards, and verto = to turn.] To turn towards. 

"Held very near the eye, aod obeerted to the light* 

— Bovlt : M ojAj, L 72*j. 

ob’-vi atc, v.t. (I jit. olviatus, pa. par. of oft- 
t'io = to meit in the way; oft- = over, against, 
aod t*t'Q = a way.] 

* L Lit.: To meet on the road. 

“A rurall j>cr»i»i I obvin fol. " 

A Hvlands: A nave of Ciubt icd. U44>, jx ». 
II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To meet, to anticipate. 

■‘S«cun> of u>lud. I'll obnat* her Intent" 

Prior: Henry* Emma. 

2. To meet half-way, rus a dilllculty, danger, 
or objection; to clear away, to remove; to 
avoid the necessity of. 

"Tha follow mg outline* will, 1 ho|* . . . 
thl* tucoio cnlcnce ."— Steecart Oi4ff»ne» qf Moml PSU- 
o Sophy, il'nl.) 

* 6b vi a'-tion, j. (OnviATr..] The act of 
obviating ; the stale of being obviated. 

6b' vi ous, o. (Ijit. oftrfui= meeting, lying 
m tho way, obvious (q.v.); isp. ofttno ; Hal. 
orrio.] 

* 1. Meeting anything ; standing or placed 
lu front or in the way. 

" I to tin* evil lura 

My obvious l>r<>«»L'' P. 1. . \ 1. S7^ 

* 2. Placed in front, and so ready of hand. 

** 111* \*aiiL» Indeed are many ; hut *niq>ly 
It-briou. t usr{<r Tosk I Uft 

* 3. Open ; exposed to dangvf or mxidcut ; 
uncovered. 

** Why mi the *1 kI »1 

To *Uoti a tender hall a» Die rye emflned. 

Ho obnout, ai)d*o r**v l.» lie qiinx hedt" 

.Villon iMUiiaifl A’jonistm. M. 

* I. Ojkmi, ndinHlIng, cxjkjsciI, liable. ( Mil- 
ton : r. Vill. 168 .) 

' Liable to happen. 

“Kaull* are a* r-brious to bookr* hi l*rr*»P a* tola- 
ooii.t ruction alter ' — Brathtmyt Matures /.n.biiil*, 
j*. 3li 

0. Easily discovered, seen, or understood; 



bclL b6^; pdilt, jdvH ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bentph ; go, ((cm; thin, tills; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, oxtst, -Irig, 

oliun, -tian = shq,n. tton, ston- shun ;tion, jlon - zlmn. -olous, - tious, -slous s= ah us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bol, d(>L 
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obviously— occipito- 


plain, manifest, evident, apparent : as, Hie 
meaning is obvious. 

ob'-vi-ous-Iy, udv. (Eng. obvious; */y.] 

1 . Inan obvious maimer; plainly, evidently, 
in a maimer easy to be undei stood. 

•• vboioutly unsatisfactory."— Stewart: OutUnet qf 
Mor n.1 Philotophy. x 6, J 2l6. 

*2. Naturally. 

Ob'- vi- oils -ness, s. [Eng. obvious; -n#ss.] 
The quality or state of beiug obvious, plain, 
or evident. 

obvolute, ob'-vo-lut-ed, a. [Lat. obvo- 
l ul us, |>a. par. of obvotvo-=to wrap round, 
from Q&-, and volvo — to roll.) 

1. Science: Rolled or turned in or into. 

2. Bot. (Of (estivation, Ac.): Having the mar- 
gins of one organ, or part, overlapping those 
of the opposite one. 

ob vo lu tive, 8. [Mod. Lat. a&voftirin«.] 

[Oe VOLUTE.] 

Bot. : The same as Obvolute (q.v.), 

6 -by, a. [Oat.] 

OC-, pref. [Oa-.] The form assumed by the 
prefix oh- belnre words beginning with c, aa 
occasion, occur, etc. 

OC, s. (Turk.] A Turkish arrow. 

o‘-ca, a. [See def.] 

Bot. : The name given in Peru to Oxalis 
crenata, and in Bolivia to 0. tuberusa, culti- 
vated for their tubers, which, however, are 
small, and not very valuable. Their acid 
leaf-stalks are also eaten. 

oca quina, a. 

Bot. : The name given in the Andes of Peru 
and Bolivia to Mtlioca tuberosa. 

6 c-ar-i' net, a. [Ital.] 

Music: A series of seven musical instru- 
ments made of teira cotta pierced with small 
holes, invented by a company of performers 
calling themselves the Mountaineers of the 
Apennines. With these instruments, which 
are of a soft and sweet, yet “travelling” 
quality of tone, operatic melodies with simply 
harmonised accompaniments were given. 

5c -cam-I te, a. [See def.] 

Hist. £ Philos. (PL): The revivers of Nomin- 
alism, who followed William of Occam (died 
1347), and whose opposition to Realism 
brought about the decline of the scholastic 
philosophy. (Blunt.) 

* oo -ca my, a. & a. [A corrupt, of alchemy 

A. As sulst. : A kind of mixed or base metal. 

"Pilchards. which we hut counterfeit* to herring, 
m copj>er to gold, or occamy to silver . Etuhe ; 
Lenten Stujfe. 

B. As odj.: Made of base or mixed metal. 

“The teu sbllHugm, this thimble, and on occamy 
•1*0011.' — .Si tele : Uu irdian, Ho. 26. 

fcc ca sion, * ©c ca-si-oun, * oo-ca~sy- 

on, s.* [Fr. occasion, from Lat. occastonem , 
accus. of occasio = an opportunity : oc-, and 
casus , pa. par. of cado=. to fall ; Bp. ocasion ; 
Ital. occasions.] 

* \. That which falls out or happens ; an 
occurrence, an incident, a casualty, 

2. An incident, event, or casualty which in- 
directly gives rise to something else ; an inci- 
dental, but not efficient cause ; an indirect or 
accidental causa or origin. 

M Have you ever heard what wu the occation and 
first hegiuniug of this custom V'—Spcnter ; Star* of 
Ireland. 

3. An incident, event, or casualty which 
acts as a cause upou the will ; a motive, a 
reason, a ground. 

* * Jiad tuMi.' said then the Palmer, ’that doe* ieeke 
Occasion to wrath, and cause or strife.*" 

Spenter : /*. if., II. lv. 44. 

4. An opportunity ; favourable time, cir- 
cumstance, or seasun. 

“Too embrace the ocrati'm to depart." 

Shuketjj. : Merchant of femes, 1. 1. 

5. An excuse, a ground. 

’* He may seek w-caiion, fall upon no, and take us 
for bouduivu ." — Genesis xhiL 18. 

6 . All incidental ueed, requirement, or want ; 
& casual exigency. 

*• A page so klud. so duteous, diligent 
bo teuder over Ins ocauiont " 

Shake tp. : CymbeUne, V. &. 

7. Circumstances, state or position of atfairs ; 


exigency, crisis, juncture : as. He was equal 
to the occasion. 

8. Tho administration or celebration of the 
Holy Communion. (Scotch.) 

9. A certain point of time : as, On this occa- 
sion he has done well. 

^ ( 1 ) By occasion : Incidentally. 

(2) On occasion: As opportunity offers ; in- 
cidentally ; from time to time. 

oc-ea-sion, v.t. [Occasion, v .] 

1. To cause directly or indirectly ; to be 
the cause of ; to produce ; to give rise to. 

*' That which derationed the rv proof " — South: Ser- 
mon t. voL ill., aer. T. 

2. To induce, to lead, to influence. 

Which occasioned William Douglas** the chan- 
cellor's great eniime to gather a power and spoil the 
lauds of this William Creicbtou. ~B ol inshed: Scot- 
land, continued by Tain, 

* oc - ca'- sion - a - ble, a. [Eng. occasion; 
-able.] Capable of beiug occasioned or caused. 

Immoderate displeasure occ<ui*>nnW« hy meu‘« hard 
opinions."— Barrow: Sertnont. voL lii., ser i& 

oc ca sion al, a. [Fr. occasiond; Sp. oca- 
sional ; I till, occasioua/e.] 

1. Incidental, casual ; occorring at times, 
but not regularly or systematically : as, au 
occasional visitor. 

2. Made or done as opportunity serves or 
circumstances require. 

**I therefore very willingly eet myself to translate 
my orcatt until meditations into Lai uo."— Bithop Hall : 
Enoch. |Ded.) 

3. Made or produced upon aome special 
event or subject ; special : as, an ocoasio/iai 
sermon or discourse. 

* 4. Produced or producing by accident. 

*• The ground or occasional original hereof was the 
amazement and sudden silence the un ex looted ap- 
pearauceof wolves does often put upon travellers."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. bk. lii.. cb, viii. 

H Doctrine of occasional causes : [Occa- 
sionalism]. 

OC ca sion al ism, s. [Eng. occasional; 
•«<n.] * 

Philos. : The name given to a development 
hy Guelinx of the Cartesian doctrine that 
body and spirit form a dualism of perfectly 
heterogeneous entities. To account for their 
interaction, Guelinx propounded the doctrine 
that on tbe occasion of each psychical process 
God effects the corresponding motion in the 
body, and vie# reraa. 

“Descartes left the common opinion, that the soul 
exerts a uat oral Influence on the body, uq disturbed ; 
a part of hi* disciples perceived that that Influence 
was Impossible, and framed the doctrlue of Occational - 
Itm, which came into acceptance especially through 
JIalebrauche."— Ceberweg : But. Philos., 11. 110. 

Sc-ca'-sion-al-lst, Cl. A 5. [Eug. occasional ; 
-ist.) 

A. As odj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or in any way resembliag the doctrine of 
Occasionalism (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : One who adopts or defends 
the doctrine of Occasionalism (q.v.). 

3c-Ca~§ion-al-ist-io, a. lEog. o&asionaltst ; 
-ic.J The same as Occasionally, q. 

■’ He admits It* advance on the . . . oceariofiaMsfic 
theory of Descartes.'— Men : Leibniz, p. 101. 

‘Sc-ca-fion Al'-i-tjr, 8. [Eng. occasional; 
-tty.] The quality or atate of being occasional. 

OC ca'-sion-al-l^, adv. [Eng. occasional; 
•»*] 

I. Upon occasions ; at times ; according to 
Incidental exigence; as circumstances require 
or opportunity offers ; incidentally ; from 
time to time ; not regularly or systematically. 

“The king occazionnfly found even that Hou^e of 
Commons unmanageable." — Baca ut ay Hitt. Eng., 
cb. xU. 

* 2. Accidentally, casually, incidentally. 

* 3 c-ca'-sion ate, v.f. [Eng. occasion; -ate.] 
To occasiou, to cause, to produce, to give rise 
to. 

"The lowest may occasional* raoch 111." 

More : Song of Li* soul, II. Ill, L 

Sc ca -slon er, * oc-ca-cy-on-er, s. [Eng. 
occasion; -rr.J One who or that which occa- 
sions, causes, or gives rise to anything ; a 
cause ; an occasion. 

* OC-CA -sive, a. [Lat. occasus — the sunset.] 
Pertaining to the setting sun ; western. 

* 6 c-5e-ca’-tion« s. [Lat. occncatio, from 
ocoeco — to blind, from oc-, aud caco = to 


fate, fit, Hire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, sou ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try. 


blind ; coccus = blind.] The act of blinding or 
making blind ; the state of being blind. 

OC/-9I dent, a. [Fr., from Lat. occidcrJcnx, 
acc. ot occidens, pr. par. of occido =*■ to so; ; oc . 
and cado = lo fall.] 

*1. The weatern quarter of the hemisphere, 
where the auu eets; the west. 

2. (0-) All countries west of Asia and the 
Tnrkisb dominions; opposed to Orient. 

OO-91-deat -al, q. iLat. occidentalis ; Fr., 
Sp., aud Port, occidental; Ital. occidentals.) 

I. Literally: 

1. Of or pertaining to the western quarter 
of the hemisphere, or to some part of the 
earth lying west of the speaker or spectator ; 
western. (Opposed to oriental.) 

* 2. Betting after tbe aun : as, an occidental 
planet. 

IL Fig. : Inferior in excellence, quality, or 
beauty; applied to gems, in opposition to 
orient or oriental, the term applied to th© 
finest gems, which, with few exceptions, com© 
from the East. 

occidental - turquoise, s. [Odonta- 

LITE.] 

OC-^l-dent'-ftl Ism, *. The habits, spirit, 
Ac., of western* people. [Occident, 2 .] 

0CL91 dent'-al 1st, s. 

1. One versed in or a student of occident- 
alism. 

2. A native advocate of occidentalism ; op- 
posed to orientalist. 

OC 91-dent' al xze, r.f, Tn make occidental 
in customs, nukies of thought, Ac. 

*00-91 dent -al 1 ^, adv. [Eng. occidental ; 
- ly .] In the Occident or west ; after the ann. 
Opjmsed to orientally (q.v.). 

6 c- 9 ip’-i-tal, a. [ Lat. occiput (genlt. occipitis) 
= the back part of the head ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the occiput or back 
of the head. There are occipital fossa; and 
protuberauces, an occipital crest, groove, 
nerve, ridge, siuus, vein, Ac. 

t oocipital angle, s. 

Anal., £c. : An angle suggested hy Dauben- 
ton for measurement, varying with the direc- 
tion of the plane of the foramen mwjnvm, 
which in man looks downwards aud forwards, 
in the anthropoid apes downwards and back- 
wards, and in most quadrupeds almost directly 
backwards. 

occipital-artery, s. 

Anat. : An artery arising from the posterior 
part of the external carotid artery, and ulti- 
mately dividing into numerous branches on 
the upper and back parts of the crauium. 

oocipital bone, s. 

Anat. : A rhomboidal bone situated at the 
lower and hinder part of the cranium. It 
ia perforated by the occipital foraineu (q.v.). 

oocipital- foramen, s. 

Anat. : A large oval foramen or oi>enmg In 
the occipital hone to afford connection be- 
tween the cranium and tbe spinal canaL 

6c-9lp-i-tO-, pref. [Occiput.] 
occipito-atlantal, a. 

Anat. : Of nr belonging to the atlas and 
the occiput. There are occipito-atlantal liga- 
ments. 

occipito-axlal, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the axis and the 
occiput. There are oceipito-axial ligaments. 

occipito frontal, s. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the frontal bone 
and to the occiput. There is an occipito- 
frontal aponeurosis. 

occipito frontalis, a. & a. (See com- 
pound.) 

Occipito frontalis muscle : 

Anat. : A name given to the occipital aod 
frontal muscles, united by a thin aponeurosis, 
which extends over ami covers tbe upper part 
of the crauium. (Quoin.) 

occipito mastoid, n 

Anal. : Of or belonging to the mastoid pro 
cess and to the occiput. 1 here is an occipito- 
mastoid suture. 

occipito parietal, a. 

Aiiah : Of, belonging to, or coonecting 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey - a ; qn = kw. 
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the parietal bone and the occiput. There 
is an oocipito-purietal suture. 

put, $. [Lat., from oc* = over, against, 
and caput = the head.) 

A inif. : The hinder or back part of the head ; 
fh •. part of the skull which forms the back 
part of the head. 

” HI* brmd brlm'd hat 
Hung* o'e rjus occiput tuo*t quaintly." 

Sutler: lludibrcu. 

•oc-^l-^Ion, j. [Lat. occisio, from occwus, 
pa. par. of oceido = to kill : oc*, and ordo (in 
comp. cuio)= to kill.) The act of killing; 
slaughter, execution. 

"Tin'* kind of oo-ijioii of a man . . . ought not to bo 
niiinWi c<l lu the i\uk of crimes." — Hale : Plea* of the 
Crown, cti. xlil. 

5c elude’, v.t. [Lat. occludo: oc-, and cliiudo 
(in cuinp. dudo) = to shut. ) 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : To shut or close up ; to 
close. 

** Occlti/tiivj the pores they conserve the natural 
humidity."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. IL, ch. XVU. 

2. Chem . ; To absorb. 

*oc-clu dent, a. ks. [Lat. occliulens , pr. par. 
of oedudo = to shut up.) [Occlude.] 

A. As adj. : Serving to shut or close up. 

B. As subst . : Anything which shuts or 
closes up. 

*6c cluse , a. [Lat. occfityu-s, pa. par. of oc- 
dudo. 1 [Occlude.] Shut up, closed. 

•‘The appulse ts . . . plenary aud occluse. **— Bolder. 

• 6c clu Sion, s. [Lat. oedusio, from o cdusus 
= occluse (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of abutting up or 
closing. 

** By constriction and o relation of the orifice of tbo 
matrix. '— Howell. Letters. bk. 1.. | 11L. Jett. 2u. 

IL Technically: 

\. Chem. : The act or state of absorbing. 

2. Pathol. : The term is used almost exclu- 
sively with reference to the vagina. 

occlusion of gases, s. 

Chem. : The absorption of gases by metals, 
first observed by Deville and Troost. Pal- 
ladium foil at a temperature of 90” to 97° 
absorbs or condenses 043 times its volume of 
hydrogen. Platinum wire at a low red heat 
takes up four volumes of hydrogen, whiNt 
iron wire at the same temperature absorbs 4‘15 
volumes of carbonic oxide. 

• 5c-crus'-tate, v.t. [Lat. oc-, and erusfo = 
to enernat (q.v.).] To encrust ; to enclose as 
In a crust ; tu harden, to encase. 

”To ftrmo will occrustat r themselves lu this devilish 
upottAcy .'*— More : Def. of the Moral Cabbala, ch. 111. 

5c-cult' f a. [Fr. occulte, from Lat. occultus = 
hidden.] Secret or hidden from the eye or 
understanding ; not seen or understood ; 
mysterious, invisible, unknown, undetected. 

••What kind of thing Is this strange occult qunllty 
called Ill-nature ?"— fioulh ; Sermon*, voL vL, ser. 4. 

occult-crlmo, 5 . 

Scots Ixiw: A crime committed in secret or 
privacy. 

t occult-diseases, *. pi. 

Pathol. : Diseases the nature, progress, and 
treatment of which remain hidden. Such a 
classification can bo only temporary and pro- 
visional. 

occult-linos, s. pi. Lines used in tlic 
construction of a drawing, but not appearing 
in the finished work ; also dotted lines. 

occult qualities, $. pi Those qualities 
of liorly or spirit, the elfects of which the 
ancient philosophers perceived, but which 
they were unable to investigate or assign any 
reason for. 

occult sciences, s. pi. The imaginary 
sciences nf the Middle Ages, such as alchemy, 
magic, necromancy, &e. 

60 cul ta‘ tlon, s. [I^it. occu/fafio, from oc- 
cu/fofiM, pa. par. of occn/Jo, frequent, o ntlo 
= tu hide; Fr. occultution ; Sp. oculu, ion; 
I Lai. occultazionr.) 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : The act of hiding or concealing ; 
the state of lieing hidden. 

2. Pig. : Disappearance from public view or 
notice. 

II. Aatron. : 

1. Gen. : The temporary obscuration of a 


heavenly body by the passage of another over 
its face ; as, for instance, the passage of a 
planet over a fixed star. 

2. N;*c. : The temporary obscuration of n 
fixed or other star by the passage of the moon 
over it. 

dc-cult -cd, a. [Eng. occult ; -cd.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Hidden, concealed, secret. 

•• If hU Occults guilt 
Do uot itbolf unkennel hi mic *j*cccli." 

SA ukrtfj Hamlet, 111. 2. 

2. Astron. (Of a star) : Temporarily hidden 
by the passage over its disk of another hea- 
venly body, and specially of the moon. 

dc-cult mg, s. [Eng. occult; -i«p.] 

Asfroii. ; The same as Occultatiox (q.v.). 

oc cult Ism, 5. [Eng. occult ; -ism.) The 
name given to a system of theosojdiy prac- 
tised in the East. Its adepts claim to be able 
to produce seemingly miraculous etlects by 
purely natural means. [Occultist.] 

“ Occultism is uot merely mi LsolnU-tl discovery, 
showing humanity to he possessed of certain powers 
over Nature, which the narrower study of Nature 
from tho merely materialistic standpoint has failed 
to develop; it Is an ilium inntlou cast over all pre- 
vious spiritual speculation worth nuylhlng, of a kind 
which knits together some apparently divergent 
systems.' 1 — A. P. Sinnett: The Occult World, p. 6. 

occult' ist, s. [Eng. occult; -t$M One who 
has studied and been initiated into the mys- 
teries of occultism (q.v.). 

“The eccuffuf cau satisfy himself at one coup 
that there Is such a thing os a soul, aud that it Is 
material in its nature, l*y dissociating it from tho 
body under tomo conditions, aud restoring it again. 
The occultist can even do this sometimes with other 
souls: ins primary ochievemeut. however. Is to do so 
with ills own.'— A. P. Stur.eU : The Occult World, p. 22. 

oc-Cult-l$r, odv. [Eng. occult; -ly.] lu an 
occult or secret manner. 

OC cult' -ness, s. [Eng. occult; -n«s.] The 
quality or slate of being occult, hidden, or 
secret ; aecreey. 

OC-CU pan 9y, 8. [Eng. occupant ; -cy.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of occupying or taking possession. 

2. The act of occupying or holding in pos- 
session ; the time during which one occupies 
or has possession of anything ; the time during 
which one is an occupant. 

IL Law: The taking possession of those 
things which before belonged to nobody, and 
tho right acquired by so taking possession. 
This, the original and only primitive method 
of acquiring any property, has been restrained 
and abridged by the laws of society, in order 
to maintain peace and harmony among man- 
kind. For this purpose, gifts, contracts, wills, 
legacies, die., have been introduced, in order 
to transfer and continue that property and 
possession in things personal which has once 
been acquired by the owner. In some few 
instances thia original right of oeeupaney is 
atill permitted and recognised. Thus the 
benefits of the elements, the light, the air, 
and water can only be appropriated by oc- 
cupancy. 

" Occupancy Is the taking |m>b*ch*1oii of those thhigH, 
which before belonged to uubody ; a right, however, 
which, no far a* it concerns real proiwrty, has been 
con ihic<l by the laws of England wltbiit a very narrow 
com ( mias. It extended only to a single Instance ; 
namely, where a man was tenant purautrr vie, or had 
an estate granted to himself only, wiihoulineiitionlni; 
his heirs, for the life of another man, ami died during 
tho life of cestuy guc pic, or him by whose llfo It was 
bidden: in tills cose, he that could first outer on the 
hind might lawfully retain the possession, so long a» 
c stint/ tfue vie lived, by right of occupancy. This 
seems to have been recurring to first pi Inolples, and 
calling hi tho law of nature to ascertain the property 
of tho land, when loft without a legal owner. For, 
had the estate pur uutre n/e been granted to a man 
and his heirs during tho fife of cestuy gue vie, there 
tho heir might enter ami hold possciuiloii, being called 
lu law a social occupant. Hut the title of common 
occupancy Is now reduced almost to nothing by two 
statutes, directing Hint tlio estate pur autre no after 

{ Miyuiont of debt* shall go In a course of dlslributiou 
Ike a chattel lutoresL That of special occupancy, by 
the heir-at-law, continues to this day ; such heir being 
held to succeed to the ancestor's estate uot by descent, 
but as an occupant specially apiwinud by the original 
grant. If no special occinumt l*e named, when the 
estate pur ttutrr vie 1* of a freehold or any other 
tenoro, It shnll go to the (K-rsoiia! rcprcsciilat ive of 
the (K-rsoii that had the esUU' tlicreof l>j virtue of the 
grant, and be distributed III the same maimer a* the 
l«rs«nsl estate of the testa lor or iun-slate. Mack 
stone: Comment, bk. U.. clu 13. 

OC-CU pant,*. [Fr., pr. ]»ar. of occuj<<r — to 
occupy (q.v.); Sp. oc»/xiftte; Ital. occit/Miufc.) 
L Onlinanj Language ; 

1. Lit. : One who ticcuplea; om* who ImMs 
in poH««-HHkm ; an occupier : aa, tin* •octJjstuf 
of a firm or lionae. 


• 2. Fig . : A prosliluU:. 

M He With blsoera/vintj 

Are dinged so clove like dew worm* in the morae 

That he II uot stir.” J lars'on batters. 

11. Law : Uu».' who Likes possession of that 
which before belonged to nobody. [Occu- 
PANCV.] 

•• Movables found U(»on tin* surface of the earth, or 
In the n-a, and are unclaimed by miy owner, are mip- 
l>«r*cd to bealMiidoiied by the last proprietor, and. a* 
such, arercttirneJ Into the common stock, a ml theri-f- re 
belling, n* in n state of nature, to the first i.ccupanf. 
Ulib'vt they fall within the de*crl|<tiou of waif*, *>r 
e«tr.iys. or wreck, or hidden treasure; for these are 
Vested by law m the sovercigu. — tiPtcAstotie Com- 
ment., bk. b„ clu 23. 

* OC cu pate, i'.f. [Lat. occujxitus, pa. par. 
of occiiy — tu laky pnssessimi of.] [Or<T »• v. ] 
To take jiosscssion of ; lo hold, to jio.sm.-ss, to 
occupy. 

" The spirit* of the wiuo opnrea* the spirits animat, 
aud occupnt part of the place where they are.”— 
Bacon. .\at. lint., J 724. 

oc cu pa tlon, * oc cu pa cl on, *. [Fr. 

occupation, 1mm Lat. oecuprfumcm, accus. of 
orcapafio = a lakmg possession of, an ocvupv 
tiou, from occupatus, pa. par. of occupy = to 
take possession of; yp. ociijxtcion ; Ital. oc- 
CUjHuiont.] [Occupy.) 

1. The act of occupying or taking possession 
of and holding; a seizing and holding: as, 
the occujiution of a town by an enemy. 

2. The act or state of occupying or holding ; 
the time during which one Is an occupier; 
occupancy, tenure, holding: as, during his 
occupation of the larm. 

3. The state of being occupied or employed 
in anyway; that which engages oucs time 
or attention ; work, employment. 

•• No occupation, all iuu« Idlv. all ; 

And women, too, hut Innocent and pure." 

Shuketp. ‘ 7Vni/.ejf, IL L 

4. The business of one’s life ; profession, 
business, trade, calling, vocation. 

" The tame their occupatton and success." 

Cowpcr; Table Talk, 44. 

occupation bridge, s. A bridge carried 
over or under a line of railway, canal, Ac., to 
connect the parts of a farm or estate severed 
by such railway or canal. 

occupation road, s. A private road for 
the use of the occupiers of a farm or farms. 

* oc-cu pa tivo, a. [Eng. occupaf(t-) ; -ire.) 
Occupying or tending to occupy. 

oc' cu pied, pa. par. or a. [Occupy.) 

dc -cu-pi-er, s. [Eng. occupy ; -cr.J 

1. One who occupies or takes possession of; 
one who holds or possesses ; an occupant: 
as, the occupier of a house or farm. 

• 2. A trader ; a retail dealer. 

" Mrreury the master of merchant* aud occupiers. * 
— P. Holland: Plutarch's Morals, p. CJi. 

oc cu py, # oc cu pic, v.t. & i. [Fr. oo 
at per , bum Lut. occujhi — lo lay lioltl of, to 
take possession of, to occupy, from oc- = o 6-, 
aud capio = to take; 55 p. ocupar; Ital. oc- 
ciqxtrc.) 

A. Traiwifiec; 

1. To seize ; to tako j>ossession of and hold. 

" The military authorities will b« consulted a* to 
tho positions which It may considered necessary to 
occupy lu that view "—thtdy Telegraph. April 22, 18*4. 

2. To hold in possession ; to possess, to till. 

•• Palaces which ought to bo occupied by better lueu.** 
— Mat'aulay : ll%st. A*iy.,ch. xvi. 

3. To fill, to cover ; to take up thy room or 
apace of. 

** It oeciifdrd n third of the-heinlsjiherv. or 
llerschel : Astronomy <eiL Us6M, | SbA. 

• 4. I’o jiosscss, to enjoy. (With an obscene 
quibble.) 

“ Theso villains will make the word captain as 
odious as the word occupy."— Shakrsp. 2 Henry /»*., 
IL «. 

• 5. To use in business ; to make use of; to 
employ in tralllc. 

•• lla made a* though be had ocvaslou to occupy 
money, and »o borrowed a gloat suiu of them. — 
AorcA : Plutarch , tiers, p, 4ok 

• 0. To use ; t«» make use of. 

•‘ If Ihey hind me fa»f with new rope* that never 
were »KVM//»cd. then shall 1 Ik> weak ' Judge* »vi. II. 

7. To employ, to engage, to busy. (Often 
used retli-xively,) 

•• lie occupied lu propheclca.'— Pectus xxx », I. 

*8. To give employment to ; to employ, to 
maintain. 

•• An arrhhtslinp may have cause to occupy mura 
chaplains than sU '—Ac: nf Henry YUL [Totld ) 
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* 9. To attend to ; to follow, as a business, 
profession, or employment. 

"Who occupy their business In deep waters.” — 
Psalm cxvti. 23. [Prayer Hook.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To hold anything in possession ; to be an 
oecnpant. 

* 2 To engage in trade or traffic ; to traffic. 

"He called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them. Occupy till 1 come."— 
Luke xix. 13. 

6c-cur', * oc-curr, * oc currc, v.i. [Fr. 

occurrer, from Lat. occur ro = to run to meet, 
to meet, to occur : oc* = against, and curro = 
to run ; Sp. ocurrir; ltal. oceorrere.] 

* 1. To meet, to conic together, to strike, 
to clash. 

" Bodies have a determinate motion according to the 
degrees of tbeir external impulse, their inward prin- 
ciple of gravitation, ami the resistance of the bodies 
they occur with.”— Bentley : Doyle Lecture*. 

2. To be presented or come to the mind, 
memory, or imagination ; to meet the mind ; 
to be suggested ; to arise before the mind. 

"There doth not occur to me any use of this experi- 
ment for profit."— Bacon : Mat. Hut., § 401. 

3. To happen, to befall, to fall out, to take 
place. 

“As soon as any opportunity shall occur tor the 
same." — Crotnwell : To Dir T- Wyatt . Feb. 22, 1538. 

4. To appear here and there ; to be met 
with; to be found existing; to come under 
observation or notice : as, Gold occurs very 
rarely in Ireland. 

* 5. To oppose, to obviate, to meet. (Fol- 
lowed by to.) 

" Before T begin that, I must occur to one specious 
objection against Una proposition." — Bentley: Ser- 
mons, ser 1. 

OC-ciir'-ren^e, s. [Fr., from Lat. occurrens , 
pr. par. of occitrro = to occur (q. v.).] 

]. The act or state of occurring or happen- 
ing ; accidental or incidental happening. 

2. That which happens incidentally or un- 
expectedly ; an incident, an accidental event, 
a casualty. 

•• Fear does not. In sudden or hazardous occurrences, 
discompose Ins miud ."— Locke : Of Education, 5 115. 

* oc cur -rent, $. & a. [Lat. occurred, pr. 
par. of oceurro ~ to occur (q.v.).] 

A. As substaiUive : 

]. One who meets or opposes ; an adversary, 
an opponent. (Holland.) 

2. An occurrence, an event. 

M My five years absence hath kept me stranger 
So much tu all the accurreuts of country. 

Dcaum. <£ t’lct. : Beggar's Bush, i. 1. 

B. Asculj. : Incidental, accidental ; coming 
In the way. 

* oc-curse’, s. [Lat occursus.] A meeting or 
striking together ; a clashing. 

"The wonderful result of this mutual occursc."— 
Bentley : Sermons, ser. 2. 

* oc-cur'-sion, $. [Lat. occursio , from oceur- 
sim, sup. of occitrro r= to meet, to occur (q.v.).] 
A meeting, striking, or clashing together. 

" Ever and anon justled by the occunion of other 
bodies."— Olanvill: Scepsis, ch. iv, 

6-cean (co as sh), * o-ccane, s. & a. [Fr. 
ocean, from Lat. occanuni, accus. of oceanus = 
the ocean, the main sea, from Gr. uxearos 
(o kemios) = the great stream supposed to sur- 
round the earth ; Sp. & ltal. occano.J 

A. As substantive: 

1. Lit. £ Science: The sea, using that term in 
!ts widest sense. Properly speaking, there is 
but one ocean or sea, all the salt water on the 
globe, with a few trilling exceptions, like the 
Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and the Dead Sea, 
being more or less in complete communication 
with each other. Different portions of the 
ocean have received distinctive names : the 
Arctic, the Atlantic, the Indian, the Pacific, 
and the Antarctic oceans, five in all ; or if the 
Atlantic and Pacific be separated into a 
northern and a southern portion by the 
Equator, then there are seven in all. The 
unequal heating of portions of the vast ex- 
panse of water on the globe, the rotation of 
the earth, and other causes tend to keep the 
water in constant circulation and preserve it 
from being stagnant and impure. [Current.) 
The winds also agitate the surface, producing 
waves. [Wave.] The attractions of the moon 
and sun cause tides. [Tide.] The area of the 
ocean is about 145,000.000 square miles, or 
nearly three-fonvths of the whole surface of the 
earth. It largely modifies the temperature of 


the adjacent lands, tempering tha heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. As far as 
observation has yet extended, the average 
depth of the ocean is not more than 2,000 
fathoms, i.e., somewhat above two miles. 
The Challenger expedition, which returned to 
Spithead on May 23, 1S76, after three and a 
half years' absence, took in all four hun- 
dred soundings. Seven soundings gave less 
than a thousand fathoms, whilst north of 
Papua, in *lat. 11° 23' N., long. 143° Iff E., tha 
depth was 4,575 fathoms or 27,450 feet. 
Subsequent souudiogs have established that 
it is a trifie deeper off the Kurile Islands, 
beiog 4,G55 fathoms. Ordinarily the portion of 
the ocean fringing the shores is but a few 
hundred feet deep, but a little further from the 
land the depth suddenly becomes 2,000 fathoms 
or more. At 02° Falir. the relative density of 
salt and freshwater is as 1*0275 to 1. The 
ocean has been salt through all known 
geological periods. The origin of this salt- 
ness is a difficult geological problem. Whilst 
on land the temperature rises as mines or 
borings become deeper, the opposite occurs 
with the ocean. As a rule, the surface water 
is the warmest. The old views as to the 
absence of animal life in ocean depths have been 
proved erroneous by the recent expeditions. 
Abundant life lias been brought up from the 
ocean depth. The level of the ocean remains 
permanent from age to age. It is the land 
that is upheaved or subsides, not the ocean 
which has risen to a higher or sunk to a lower 
level. The colour of the ocean varies in dif- 
ferent places, being as a rule greenish near 
the shore and blue in tlie deeper parts. The 
sakuess of the ocean, tha nature of the 
bottom where it is shallow, and the colour of 
the clouds overhead, all modify the colour. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any immense space or expause. 

“Those uniform, infinite ocea>u of duration and 

space. “ — Locke. 

(2) (PI.): An immense quantity: as, lie has 
oceans of money. (Colloquial.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the ocean or 
main sea. 

“Leviathan, which God of ail his works 
Created hugest that swim th‘ or can sti earn." 

Milton l\ L.. i. 202. 

Obvious compounds : Ocean-bed, ocean- 
brim , ocean-cave, ocean-tide. 

o-9e-an’-iC (9 as sh), a. [Eng. ocean ,* -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the ocean ; occurring 
in or near the ocean. 

" Any other oceanic birds.’*— Coot. Voyages, voy. liL. 
bk. L. ch. lit. 

2. Of or pertaining to Oceania (the islands 
lying betweeu Asia and America) or its in- 
habitants. 

oceanic-delta, *. 

Physical Geog. : A delta formed on the 
margin of the ocean, as distinguished £10111 
one in a lake, estuary, or large river. 

oceanic -hydrozoa, s. pi [Siphono- 

PHORA.] 

0-9e-an -i-dcs, s. pi. [Gr.] 

Greek Mythol. : The Ocean- nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Oceanus and Tethys, and sisters of the 
rivers. Mythologists made them three thou- 
sand in number. 

o^e-a-m-te^, $. [Gr. oxeapln? (o7;ea/uris) 
= of or belonging to the ocean.) 

Ornith: Tlie typical genus of the family 
Oceanitidae (q.v.). Coues (Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., Philadelphia, 1SG4, pp. 82-S5) enumer- 
ates four species : Oceanites oceanicn (Procel- 
laria pelogica), 0. (Thalassidroma) lintata, 0. 
(Thalassidroma) segethi, and 0. (Thalassidroma) 
gracilis. [Petrel.] 

o^e-a-nit-i-doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ocea7ii- 
<(es); Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -£daj.] 

Ornith. : A family of Tubinares (q.v.). Four 
genera are known : Fregetta, Oceanites, Pela- 
godroma, aud Garrodia. 

o-cean ol O-gy (ce as sh), s. [Eng. ocean ,* 
0 connective, and Gr. Aoyos (logos) = a dis- 
course.) That branch of science which treats 
of the ocean ; a discourse on the ocean. 

O-96 -an- us, s. [Lat., from Gr. ’fi>cea*/ds (Oke- 

anos).'} 

Greek £ Roman Mythol. : The god of the 
stream Oceanns, sml the offspring of Ccelus 
aud Terra, or Heaven and Earth. He espoused 


his sister Tethys, and their children were the 
rivers of the earth, and the three thousand 
Oceaoides or Nymphs of Ocean. 

o^el-lar-y, a. [Lat. ocell(us) = a little aye : 
Eng. adj. snff. -ary.) Of or pertaining to 
ocelli. 

o-9cl -late, o^el -lat-ed, a. [Lat. ocellatui 
= having little eyes.] [Ocellus.] 

]. But. : Having a spot of one colour sur- 
rounded by a spot of a different colour. 

2. Zool. : Marked with spots resembling 
eyes. 

ocellated hawk moth, s. 

Entom. : The Eyed Hawk-moth (q.v.). 

ocellated lizard, s. 

Zool. : Laccrta ocellata, common in the South 
of Europe. 

ocellated pond tortoise, s. 

Zool. : Emys ocellntus, from Marquin and the 
Tenasseriin coast. It approaches land-tortoises 
in its habits. The shell is brownish, dotted 
with spots of chestnut-brown, with lighter 
edges ; under parts yellow. 

ocellated-turkcy, s. 

Ornith.: Meleagris ocellata, a brilliantly- 
coloured bird, with metallic plumage; from 
Honduras and Yucatan. 

ocellated water lizard, a. 

Zool. : Hydrosaxrus (Vara nus) salmtor (Mon- 
itor bivittatus). Habitat, China aud Siam ; said 
to occur also in Ceylon. Some individuals 
attain a length of nearly seven feet. Their 
flesh is eaten by the lowest castes of Hindoos. 

O cel lus (pi. 6-961-11), s . [Lat., ditnin. 

trom oculus= an eye.] 

Entomology £ Zoology: 

1. Sing. : A spot within a ring of another 
colour, like the pupil within tlie ins, except 
that the central spot is often surrounded by 
additional concentric zones. Example, the 
ocelli on the tail-coverts of the peacock and 
those on the wings of the Peacock-butterfly 
(q.v.). [Vanessa.] 

2. PI. ; The simple eyes or steumiata of 
insects, generally situated on the crown ol 
the head betweeu the great compound eyes. 
(Dnncia.) Used also of the simple eyes of 
spiders, crustaceans, molluscs, &c. 

69 -e-loid, a. [Eng. occl(ot); - oid .] Resem- 
bling an ocelot ; having some of the charac- 
teristics of the ocelot (q.v.). 

ocelold-leopard, s. [Long-tailed Tiger 
Cat.] 

69 -e-lot, s. [Formed by Buffbn from Mexi- 
can tlalocelotl. ] 

Zool. : Fclis pardalis. The fur has a tawny- 
reddish ground, marked with black spots, 
agS re g ate ^ spots and blotches. It ranges 



OCELOT. 


through the wooded parts of tropical America, 
from Arkansas to Paraguay. Length, about 
four feet, legs short. It is cowardly, but 
voracious, aud destroys a vast number of 
animals for the sake of sucking the Mood, 
which it prefers to the flesh, lu captivity V 
is playful and gentle. 

* 6-chcr, s. [Ochre.] 

* 6 -cher-jr, a. [Ochry.] 

6-v’ -6 don, s. [Gr. oxero* (ocftc/os) = a 

water pipe of leather; suff. -ochm.] 

Zool. : A North American genus of Mnrin®, 
group Sigmodontes. Three species are known, 
about the size and proportions of Mas sylmti- 
cus. The upper incisors are grooved. Ochet- 
odon humilisis the American Harvest Mouse. 

och i dore. s. [Etym. doubtful.] The shore- 
crab. (Devon.) (Kingsley: Westward Ho, ch. ii.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or. woro, wolf; xvork, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• 6ch' 1m f, s. (Occamy.) 

Sell -16-813, s. (Gr. JxAi]<n* (ochlesls) — dis- 
turl*ance, annoyance.) 

Met I. ; The overcrowding of dwelling-houses, 
producing un healthiness and susceptibility to 
disease. 

6ch lct-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. ochl(esis) (q.v.), 
and Eng. sufT. -flic.) Of or belonging to 
ochlesis (q.v.). 

• 6ch loc ra 5y, • och-loc'-ra ty, s. (Gr. 
o\Aok part'd (Ofhlvkmtul) .* b\koc (ochlos) = the 
znultitnde, and *pa7«w (krateo) = to rule.) The 
rule or government of the multitude or mob ; 
a mobocracy. 

"The beat or the worat form* of government, it 
Democracy or Ochlocracy." — I Varburton : Virtue Le- 
gation. bk. lit, } J. 

U Bishop Thirl wall (Hist. Greec *, ch. x.), 
following Aristotle, considered democracy as 
being that in which every attribute of sov- 
ereignty might be shared by every freeman. 
Ochlocracy he described as a democracy cor- 
rupted, and exhibiting many features of a 
tyranny. 

• 6ch lo cr6t' ic, * och lo cr&t'-ic-al, a. 

(Eng. ochlocracy); -tic, -tical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to an ochlocracy or government by the 
mob; having the characteristics of an och- 
locracy. 

• och-ld-crat'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. ochlo- 
crattcal ; -ir/.J In a‘a ochloeratic manner ; in 
manner of aa ochlocracy. 

• och loc' ra ty, $. (Ochlocracy.) 

6ch na, s. (Gr. b\yi j ( ochnc ), oy\yr) (ongchne) 
= a pear-tree, which the genus somewhat 
resembles in its foliage.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Ochna- 
cea*. It consists of trees or shrubs from 
Asia and tropical Africa, &c., with racemes of 
yellow flowers. The bark of Ochna hescaspcrma, 
from Brazil, i3 there applied to insect bites. 

6ch na 9c to, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. ocftn(a); 
1-at. fem. pi. »<lj. auif. -ocece.) 

Bot. : Oclumds ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogcns, alliance Rut ales. It consists of 
undershrubs, sometimes downy, or small 
trees with smooth bark. Leaves simple, 
alternate, with two stipules at their base or 
one on their axil. Flowers usually in racemes, 
witli jointed pedicels. Petals definite, some- 
times twice as many as the sepals ; sepals 
five, ten, or indefinite ; carpels as many as 
the petals, lying on an enlarged, tumid, fleshy 
disc or gynobasc. Fruit indehJseeut, con- 
sisting of as many somewhat drupaceous 
pieces as there were carpels, each one-seeded. 
Plants of bitter taste, found in India, Africa, 
and the warmer parts of America. (Bindley.) 
Known genera twelve, species about 140. 

6ch‘ nad, «. (Mod. Lat. ocfcn(a); Eng, sutr. 
-ad.) 

But. (/’(.): Undley’s name for the Oclma- 
ccrc (q.v.). 

6ch ra, dk'-rd, s. (West Indian name.] 

Bot. : Abelmoschus esemfcntuf. 

• och ra'-ccous (co as sh), a. [Lat. o r.hra 
= ochre (q.v.).] Like ochre; ochreous, ochre y. 

6ch' ran, s. (Gr. w\p<fc (ochros) = pale, aal- 
low.) 

Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to a 
variety of bole (q.v.) occurring at Orawieza, 
Hungary. Colour, pale-yellow; feel, greasy; 
hardness, 1 to 2 ; sp. gr. 2 4 to 2*5. 

o -chro (chro as kor), * oc car, • o-lcer, ». 

(O. Fr. ocre, from Lat. ochra ; Gr. w\pa (r\chm) 
= yellmv ochre, from wypov (ucAvos) = pale, 
pale yellow ; Sp. ocra, ocre ; ltal. ocra, ocriu.) 

1. Bit. it- Chnn. : A term applied to many 
metallic oxides occurring in an caithy or pul- 
verulent form, e.g., Iron or red ochre, ic. 

* 2. Fig. : Money ; especially gold coins, 
from the colour. (Slang.) 

” !'*jr your ochre at th« door*."— Okie ns : Hard 
Timet, vli. % L I 

ochre colour, s. 

B< t. : Yellow, imperceptibly chnnglng to 
brown. 

0'-ohr6-0, *. (Lnt. oerra = a grnive.) 

Bot. (PI): The name given by Wiildciiow to 
stipules taking the form of a membraneous 
sheath, as in t l»o Polygmiacens, 


o'-chre-ate, a. (Mod. Lat. oc7irc(a), Eng. sotT. 
-ate. J 

Bot. (Of a plant): Possessed of ochre®. 
(OcnaEA.) 

6 chre-ous, 6 chcr-ous, a. IFr. ocreux , 
from acre — ochre ; i>p. ocroso.) 

1. Of or pertaining to ochre ; consisting of 
ochre. 

"In the Interstice* of the flakes Is a pray, chalky, or 
Ochreous iiiAttvr.'— Wood ward : On Fossils. 

2. Resembling ochre. 

t o'-chrc ous-ly, adv. (Eog. ochreous; ly.) 
As if with ochre. 

" The Iw-Autlfujlyformtd implemeot of ochrroutlv- 
•tamed lliut," — Loans: Ancient Stone Implements, 
p. >19. 

o'-chrey, o'-chcr-y, 6-chry, a. (Eng. 
ochre ; - y .] The same as Ochreous (q.v.). 

•‘This U conveyed About hy the water ; as we find In 
earthy, ochrey matter."— Woodward . On Fossils. 

O-chro car -pus. s. (Gr. t ( ochros ) = 
pale yellow, and «apjro? (ketrpos) = fruit.) 

Bot. : A genus of Clnsiaceae, tribe Clusieae. 
The dried flower-buds of Ochrocarjrus lon<ii- 
foil as, a large deciduous tree growiug in the 
Western Ghauts, are used for dying silk ; they 
are called in India nagkesar. The fruit is 
said to be delicious. 

o'-chro lto, s. [Gr. «v ao* (ochros) — pale-yel- 
low ; suiT. -iU(Min.\] 

Min. : The same as Cerite (q.v.). 

O-chro lou' coixs, a. [Gr. w\pdAev*ot (ocArtv 
leukos) = of a pale counteuauce.) 

Bot. : Of a pale ashy colour. 

o-chro ma, s. (Gr. uxpuiia (o chroma) = 
j*alcness, wanness ; referring to the flowers, 
leaves, and wool of the seeds ] 

Bot. : A genus of Bombaceie. Ochroma 
U\gopus, grows in the West Indies. The 
fruit has a woolly lining. The trunk, when 
wounded, produces a gum ; the bark is anti- 
syphilitic, and the light wood is used as a 
substitute for cork. The seeds in the capsule 
are enveloped in a very soft, line, rufous 
down, a3id to be used in the manufacture of 
English beaver hats. 

o'-chry, a. (OcnnEY.) 

och-tho'-bi us, s. [Gr. o\drj (cchth?) = a 
bank, and 0i6o; (btoo) = to live. (Agassis.)'] 
Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family llydro- 
philidre. Eleven are British. 

* och'-y~my, s. (Occam y.J 

6 91m € vo, t. pi. (Mod. Lat. octm(wm); Lat. 
font, pi. adj. sutT. -e<e.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Labiatoe. It contains 
four families: Moschosmida;, Plcctranthid;e f 
Hyptidie, and Ncpctid.e. 

6 -9! mum, 0 «9y mum, 5. (Lat. ocimum ; 
Gr. CiKipov (Okimon) = basil.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Ocimcae. 
It is of the family Mnsehosmidte, and is chilled 
in India tithe. Ocimum basilicum, 0. gratissi- 
mum, and 0. sanctum are cultivated in India, 
and otto is distilled from them. It is sup- 
posed that. 0. buAilicum yields an Indian llbre 
used for rope-making. Its seeds ni^e given in 
diarrhtea, chronic dysentery, and goiiorrhuea, 
it* juice for ringworm, and its bruised leaves 
for scorpion stings. 0. pratissimum and O. 

*• sanctum, the last named being sacred to Yish- 
noo, aro also used in India medicinally; the 
seeds of all are steeped in water 
ami eaten. 0. ftbrifugnm, a native 
of Sierra Leone, is a febrifuge. 0. 
incaiirxrens , a Brazilian plant, is 
diuretic and dinphoretic. 

* 6 9lv’-I-t^, s. (Lat. ortum, ofium 

= leisure, idleness.) Sloth. 

"Tbc Avoiding of MIviicm amcI ocirtty ." 

-It-*>l>cr : Works. |1. W. 

o’-cro a, s. (I^it.) 

Bum. Antig. : A kind of grenve 
or legging covering the foreleg from 
the knee to the ankle. It was made 
of tin, bronze, or other inctal, 
modelled to the leg of the wearer, 
and fastened behind by straps and 
buckles, and generally richly orna- 
mented by variouH designs embossed or chased 
upon it. 
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* d'-cre-at-ccL, «. (I^\t. ocreatus, from ocrca 
= a gitnve or legging.) Wennog an ocrea or 
legging; hence, booted. 

•' A Mcholiur nu«l«rtuok. for a iuiAll wa?«. mneb 

lxue.»lh Ihe primlty, to Addrt-t* himself acre-ited unto 

tb« vioe-ch»acvllor.'— Fuller: Worthies: . \orwich . 

oct-, oc-ta-, oc to-, pref. (Lat. octo-, from 
0K7w (o *= eight.) Having eight, consisting 
of eight. (Thu meaning completed by tha 
second portiou of the word.) 

oc ta-chord, oc to chord, s. (ITef. ocusr. 
octo-, and Gr. \op5rj ( chord e) = 3 string. 

Music. : 

1. A musical instrument with eight strings. 

2. A system of eight sounds. 

oc-ta-o -dral, a. (Octahedral.) 

oc ta-c -dntc, oc-to ho' drito, s. (Octa- 

HEDR1TE.J 

oc-ta-e'-dron, *. [Octahedron.] 

oc-ta et er is, s. (Gr.) A period or cycle 
of eight years, during which three months 
of 30 days each were intercalated so as to make 
the average length of the year 365 j days. 

oc'-ta-gon, a. <fc s. (Pref, octa-,and Gr. yui/ta 
(guniu) — au angle, a corner.] 

A. /is adj. : Having eight sides and angles : 
octagonal. 

" The octagon tywer from which ro»e the citv cma 

BUnuomitvd 1»y the uiUcora of Scotlkad ."— Macaulay : 

Hut. Enj., ch. Alii. 

B, As sMtsfaiifiiY; 

1. Gcom. : A polygon of eight angles or sides. 
A regular octagon is ati octagon all of whoso 
sides and angles are respectively equal to each 
other. The angle at the centre of a regular 
octagon is 45*, and the angle at the vertex of 
any angle is 135*. The area of a regular octa- 
gon, whose side is l, is equal to 4’&!g4271. 

2. Forf. ; A place having eight bastions. 

oc-tag'-on-al, a. (Eng. octagon ; -a(.] Hav- 
ing eight sides and eight angles; of ao octa- 
gon shape. 

oc taff'-y nous, a. (Octoovnous.) 

oc-ta hc'-dral, oo-ta-6 -dral, a. (Octa- 

nEDRos.J Pertaining to an octaliedron ; of 
the form of an octuhedrou ; having eight 
equal surfaces. 

octahedral iron-ore, ». (Maonetjte.) 

oc ta ho' drito. s. [Eng. ocf<i/i«/r(i>n) • 8 ntf. 
-Be(Mtn.).J 

Min. : A mineral occurring mostly in square 
octahedrons more or less modi fled. Crystal- 
lization, prolably tetragonal, but Mallard, 
judging Irom tlie optical characters of some 
crysLils from Brazil, is inclined to regard it 
as monoclinic. Cleavage, basal and octahe- 
dral, perfect. Hardness, 5*5 to *> ; sp. gr. 
3 82 to 3 <V>, higher after heating; lustre, ap- 
proaching adamantine ; colour, shades of brown, 
indigo-blue, black; fracture, sub-coin hoidal ; 
brittle. Compos. : oxygen. titanium. 01 ; 
being pure titanic acid. This is a tritimrphoas 
mineral, the two other species being rutlb- and 
brookite (q.v.). Found ill several localities, 
especially at Bourg d'Oisans, Isere, Fiance; 
and lately in splendent and highly modilled 
crystals in the Biniicnthal, Switzerland. 

oc ta he droti, oc ta o dron, s. (Pref. 

ocfu-, and tir. tdaa (heuru) = n seat, a b:u»e ; 
Ger . ok tacd rvn ; Vr. vetoed re ; Lot. txhnd r«j.) 

1. Geom. : A solid tlguro contained by eight 
equal equilateral triangles. 

2. >Min. : Two four-sided pyramids united 
base to base. In the regular octahedron the 
three sides of each piano nre of U10 sntno 
length ; in the ob- 
tuse octahedron the 
base is longer, mid 
in the acute octahe- 
dron. shorter than 
the two Hides. In 
some oh! 1 sr ami 
acute octahedri'iis 
the base is square, 

In others r*<*r mgu- 
hir. in the ihom- 
boldnl octahedron 
the eotninon I use In 
n rlnmili nr rhom- 
bic, mid the three sides of oaeh plane are 
of dub-rent b-n«*ths. in the unlforni oct.n- 
lietlnm tin- eonim<<n base of the pyramids Is 
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not square, and the two planes are not all 
equal, but resemble each other two and two 
on opposite sides of the pyramid. ( Phillips : 
Min. (IS 19), Explan, o/ Terms.) 

* oc-tam -er-ous, a. [Pref. octa-, and Gr. 
pepos (roeros) = a part.] 

Lot. : Having the parts in eights. 

* oc-tam -e-tcr, s. [Pref. octa-, and Eng. 
meter.] A verse of eight feet. 

t oc-tan'-dcr, s. [Octandria.] 

Bot. : One of th« Octandria (q.v.). 

oc tan'-dri-a, s. pi. [Pref. ocf-, and Gr. am }p 
(ctncr), gemt. 'A^fipos (amiros) = a man, as op- 
posed to a woman 
or female.] 

Bot. : Linmens’s 
eighth class of 
plants. They have 
eight stamens in the 
same flower with 
the pistil or pistils. 

They are divided 
into four orders, 
llonogynia, Digv- 
nia, Trigynia, arid 
Tetragynia, accord- 
ing to the number octandria. 

of instils. 1. Acer (Monogynl*); 2. Chry- 

ooapleuiunj (DigvnUl; a 

<5c tan dri-an, a. P^yconmm iTrigyiibi ) ; 4. 

v . , 1 ■ * , hlatuie (Tetragynia . 

& S. [OCTANDRIA.] 

A. As adjective : 

Lot. : Having eight stamens ; of or belong- 
ing to the class Octandria (q.v.). 

B, As subst . : A plant of the class Octan- 
dria (q.v.). 

oc tan drous, a. [Mod. Lat. octandria); 
Eng. sutf. -ous.j [Octandriax, A.] 

oc'-tane, s. [Lat. ocf(o) = eight ; sutf. -ant.] 

Chem. : C 8 Hig. The name given to the 
hydrocarbons of the paraffin series containing 
eight atoms of carbon. Obtained in the pure 
state by heating octyl iodide with zinc and 
dilute hydrochloric acid. It is a mobile 
liquid, boils at 125*, and has a sp. gr. of ’7032. 

oct an'-gu-lar, a. [Pref. oct-, and Eng. 

uwgwtar.] * 

Geom. : Having eight angles. 

<5ct an'-gu lar-ncss, a. [Eng. octangular; 
-ness.] Hie quality or sta*e of being octan- 
gular, or of having eight angles. 

6c tans, s. [Lat. octans = an eighth part, 
oc to = eight.] 

Astron. : The Octant; one of Lacaille's 
Southern constellations. 

Sc’-tant, s. [Octans.] 

* I. Ore/. Lang. : An eighth part of a circle. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astronomy : 

(1) That position of a planet or heavenly 
body when it is half-way between conjunc- 
tion and opposition, or quadrature, and so is 
distant from another body or point the eighth 
part of a circle or 45*. 

(2) [Octans.] 

2. Opfics, <f-c. ; An instrument for measur- 
ing angles, resembling a quadrant or sextant 
in principle, but having an arch of 45*, the 
eighth part of a circle. 

OC'-ta-pla, s. [Gr. oKTawXdos (oktaploos).'] A 
polyglot Bible printed in eight languages, 
usually in parallel columns, so as to present 
the different texts at one view'. 

t oct arch, s. [Octarchy.] A ruler of an 

octarchy. ( Haydn .) 

Sc tar chy, s. [Pref. oc/-, and Gr. ap\r) 
(arc'he) = rule, government.] Government by 
a body of eight persons. 

oc-ta-roon’, $. [Octoroon.] 

oc ta style, oc -to style, s. [Pref. octa-, 
octo and Gr. orvAo? ( stulos ) = a pillar, a 
column.] 

Arch. : A building, as a temple having 
eight columns in frout. 

* oc ta-teuch, 4 dc'-to-teuch, s. [Lat. 

octateuchns, from Gr. uwrarev.xo? (octateuchos), 
i>*Tui (ofcfo) = eight, and ref^o? (teuchos) — a 


book, a composition ; Fr. octatcuque; Sp. oeta- 
teuco.] A collection of eight books ; specif., the 
first eight books of the Old Testament. 

** Not unlike unto that [style] of Tbeodoret in his 
questions upon the octoteucA.—Banmer: Viet* </ 
jtrUiq., p. 37. 

oc'-tave (a as 1 ), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 
oc^tmts = eighth, from octa- = eight ; Sp. 
octavo ; ltal. oftaro.] 

* A. As adj. : Denoting eight, consisting of 
eight. 

•* Boccace is sahl to have invented the octave rhyme 
or sUvuza of eight lines."— Dryden : Preface to Fable*. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A small cask of wine ; the eighth part 
of a pipe. 

* 2. A verse or stanza of eight lines. 

3. In the sonnet the first two stanzaa of 
four lines each. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) The eighth. day after a particular church 
festival, the day of the feast itself being 
counted. 

" When his wondrous octave roll'd again. 

He brought a royal infant in his train." 

Prytlen : Britannia liedivlva, 2L 

(2) The eight days following a particular 
church festival. 

“To be holden In the octaucs of the Epiphanle."— 
Holinshed Henry III. (an. 1225J. 

2. Music: 

(1) The interval of an eighth. It may be 
major, minor, or augmented. It was the dia- 
pason of the Greek system. 

(2) The first note of the harmonic scale. 

(3) An organ stop of four feet pitch on the 
manuals, or eight feet on the pedals. 

octave coupler, s. [Oroan-coupler.] 

octave flute, s. 

Music: A piccolo (q.v.). 

oc-ta vo, s. & q. [Lat. abl. sing, of octants 
= eighth.] [Octave.] 

A As subst. : The size of one leaf of a sheet 
of paper, which has been folded so as to make 
eight leaves ; hence, applied to a book printed 
with eight leaves to the sheet. It is generally 
written Svo, and varies in size according to 
the sizes of paper employed : as, foolscap 
octavo (or Svo), imperial octavo (or Svo), &c. 

B. As adj. : Having eight leaves to the 
sheet ; of or equal to one leaf of a sheet of 
paper folded so as to make eight leaves. 

“It was an octavo pocket-book."— Walpole: Anec- 
dotes of Painting, voL li-.ch. iiL 

oc'-tene, s. [Lat. oct(o) = eight ; suff. -ene.] 

[UCTYLENE.] 

* oc ten ni-al, a. [Lat. octannis = eight 
years old ; octcnnium — a period of eight years : 
octa- = eight, and annus = a year.] 

1. Happening or recurring every eighth year. 

2. Lasting eight years. 

* oc-tcn m-al-ly, adv. [Eng. octennial; 
- ly .] Once in’eight years. 

* oc -tet, s. [Lat. octa = eight.] 

Music: A musical composition for eight 
parts. 

oc'-tile, s. [Lat. octa = eight.] 

Asfron. : The same as Octant (q.v., 

oc-til -li on, s. [From Lat. o cto = eight, on 
analogy of million, billion, &r\] The number 
produced by involving a thousand to the ninth 
power; a number represented by 1 followed by 
27 ciphers. In England, the number repre- 
sented Ly 1 followed by 4S ciphers. 

6 c-t 6-, pref. [Oct-. ] 
octo bass, s. 

Jl/nsta; An instrument «f the viol family, 
the low octave of the violoncello. It has 
three strings tuned in fifth and fourth. It has 
movable keys to press the strings upon frets 
of the neck. The keys are moved by levers 
govern ed by the left hand, and by pedal keys 
on which the foot of the player acts. Us 
compass is one octave and a fifth. 

Oc-to -ber, * Oc-to-bre, s. & a. [Lat. Octo- 
ber , from octo- = eight, it having been origin- 
ally the eighth mouth of the Roman year ; Fr. 
octobre ; ltal. ottobre; Sp. octabre.] 



fate, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


A. As substantive: 

1. The tenth month of the year ; it cor taint 
thirty-one days. 

“Given rye in September, when timely thou pa*t» 

October lor wbeut sowing cnlletli as fast.’' 

Tuster : Points of Husbandry ; October. 

2. Ale or cider brewed in October ; lienee, 
good ale. 

B, As adj. : Made or produced in October ; 
as, October ale. 

October-bird, s. 

Ornith. : (See extract). 

“ The most delicious bird In the WM Indies is the 
OrtUan, or October-bird. It is the Ember tza o ryzteora. 
of Linnaeus, or Rice-hlnl of South Carolina."— A. 
ward* ■ British West Indies led 1319), 124. 

oc-to brom-e-thyl, s. [Pref. octa-; Eng. 
bromline), and ethyl . ] 

Chem . : A compound in which eight atom9 
of hydrogen in the two atoms of ethyl hava 
been replaced by two atoms of bromine. 

octobrometbyl-oxide, s. 

Chem.; (C2HBr 4 )20. A thickish liquid 
having an odour of perspiration, formed by 
heating ethylidene oxychloride with bromine 
for ten hours It fumes in the air, and is 
insoluble in water. 

oc-to-def'-i mal^a. [Lat. octodecimos, from 
octodecim = eighteen : octo = eight, and decern 
= ten.] 

Crystallog. : Applied to a crystal whose 
prism has eight faces, and the two summits 
together, ten faces. 

OC to dej-Lmo, s. & a. [Lat. neut. abL 

sing, of octadcciwus.] [OctodecimauJ 

A. As subst. : The size of one leaf of a sheet 
of paper folded so as to make eighteen leaves 
to the sheet ; hence, a book printed on sheets 
folded into eighteen leaves. It is commonly 
abbreviated into ISmo. 

B. As odj. : Having or consisting of eigh- 
teen leaves to the sheet ; of or equal to one 
leaf of a sheet of paper folded so as to maka 
eighteen leaves, 

oc to-den -tate, a. [Pref. octo-, and Eng. 
dentate.] Having eight teeth. 

oc' -to don, s. [Pref. oct-, and Gr. oSovs ( odous ), 
genit. dSoeros (o dontos) = a tooth.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Oc- 
todontidse, and the sub-family Oetodontina, 
with three species, from Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chili. The best known is Octadon Cumingii, a 
rat-like animal, rather smaller then the water- 
vole. Brownish-yellow, pencilled with black 
on back ; yellowish beneath ; feet white. 

oc-to don’- ti-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. octodon, 
genit. octodont(is') ; Lat. lem. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee.) 

1. Zool. : A family of Hystricomorpha, with 
three sub-families, Ctenodactylinae, Octodon- 
tinae, and Echinoinyinse. 

2. Palceont. : Four fossil genera ; Ctenouiys 
from the Pliocene, and Megamys from the 
Eocene of La Plata ; and Paheoinys and Ar- 
chnroniys from the Lower Miocene of France 
and Germany.' 

oc-to-don-tl'-nfe, s. pi [Mod. Lat. octactan, 
genit. octodont{is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-inop.J 

Zool. : A sub-family of Octodontidae. Chief 
genera, Octodon and Petromys. 

* oc to e dric al, s. [Octahedron.] The 
same as Octahedral (q.v.). 

oc-to e'-drite, a. [Octahedrite.J 

OC-to- far- l-ous, a. [Formed with pret 
octo-, on analogy of TOu/Ii/ancms(q.v.).] 

Bot. : In eight directions. 

OC'-to-fid, a. [Lat. octo — eight, and Jindc 
(pa. t.Jidi) = to cleave, to cut.] 

Bot. : Cleft or divided into eight segments, 
as a calyx. 

* oc-td^-a-my, * oc-tog^-a mye, s. [Pret 
octa-, and Gr. ydpos (games) = marriage.) The 
act of marrying eight times. 

“ But of no noumber mencioun tmule he, 

Of bygjunye or of octogamy r.~ 

Chaucer: C. T„ 5.615. 

oc-to-gcn-ar-i-an, o. & s. [Lat. octogen* 
ariws= containing eighty; octogeni = eighty 
each, from octaginta = eighty ; octa = eight.] 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


octogenary— ocular 
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A. As adj. : Of eighty years of age ; over 
eighty veais old; between eighty and ninety 
years of age. 

B. As subst. : A person of eighty years of 
age ; one between eighty and ninety years of 
age. 

• oc-to^en-ar y, a. [Lat. octogenarius.] 
The same as Octogenarian (q.v.). 

• oc tog on al, a. [Octaoosal.] 

oc to gyn'-i-a, $. tPref. octo-, and Or. yvyrj 
(quite) — a woman.] 

Hot. : Any Liunrcan order which *has eight 
styles or pistils in n hermaphrodite flower. 
Only one such exists, Dodecandria Octogyma. 

6c tog^yn-ous, a. [Octooynia.] 

Hot . : Having eight pistils or styles. 

• oc to ho' dron, a, [Octahedron.] 

6c to' -ic, n. {Lat. oe/(o) = eight ; Eng. auflf. 

• ic .] Containing eight atoms of carbon. 

octoic acid, 5. [Caprylic-acid.] 

6c to loc'-u lar, a. [Pref. o cto-, aud Eng. 
locular (q.v.*).] * 

Hot. : Having eight cells for seeds. 

•oc' ton-ar-y, a. {Lat. octonarius, from 
octnr.i = eight each ; octo = eight ; Fr. octou- 
a ire.] Belonging or pertaining to tha number 
eight. 

•’The Pythagoreans cull the octonary aer^aAeia." 
—Mora: Dcf. of the Phil. Cabbala, Aj>p. ch. II. 

•oc ton oc-u-lar, a. (Lnt. ocfoai = eight 
each, anrl oculus = an eye.] Having eight eyes. 

“Splileralaretfur the most part oct-mocular."— Der- 
ham: Phytico-Theology, bk. vih., ch. lit 

oc' to pedo, s. [Lnt. oefo = eight, and pcs 
(genit. pedis) = a foot.] An eight-footed ani- 
mal. 

** 8plden, industrious, hardworking octopedet." — 
Lytron Sight A Morning, bk. I., ch. vl. 

6c to pct'-a-lous, a. [Gr. o*rw (okto) = 
eight, and nira^ov (petalon) — a petal.] 

Hot.: Having eight petals. 

6c to pod, a. k s. [Octopoda.] 

A, As adj. : Having eight feet. 

" Oetopod dlbranchUtra."— Owen .* Invert. (Index ) 

B. As subst: An animal having eight feet ; 
specif., any individual of the Octopoda (q.v.). 

6c-t6p 6 da, s. pi. [Pref. ocfo-, and Gr. 
no&a (podt i), 1*1. Of wove (pous) = a foot.] 

Zool. : A section of Di branchiate Cephalo- 
poda. Arms eight, suckers sessile, eyes fixed ; 
body united to the head by a broad cervical 
band ; branchial chamber divided ; oviduct 
double; shell internal and rudimentary. It 
contains two families, Argonautidae and Oeto- 
podidre. 

6c to pod I d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. octo- 
pod(( i ) ; I.st. fern. pi. adj. aufL -ufre.] 

Zool. : The typical family of the section 
Octopoda (q.Y.). It contains seven genera and 
aixty-two spcciea. 

6c‘~td pus, *. [Pref. oclo- t and Gr. ttov? (pous) 
= a foot.] 

Zoology : 

1. The typical genua of the family Octo- 
podidic. The body ia oval, warty, or cirrose, 
tlnlrss ; arms long, unequal, suckers in two 
rows, mantle supported In front by the bran- 
chial septum. In 
the male the third 
right arm is lice- 
tiicntylizcd (q.v.). 

Found on the 
coasts of the tem- 
perate and tropi- 
cal zones. Fnity- 
nix species are 
known, varying in 
length from one 
incli to more than 
two feet. TIhw' 
are the "polypi” 
of 11 nmer and 
Aristotle ; they are solitary nnltimls, frequent- 
ing rocky shores, aud arc very aetivo and 
voracious ; the females oviposit on seaweeds 
or in empty shells. They are regularly ex- 
posed for sale in the markets of Smyrna and 
Naples, and the bazaars of India. 

2. Any Individual of the genus. 


oc-to -ra' di at cd, a. [Pref. oc/o-, and Eng. 
radiated (q.v.).J Having eight rays. 

oc to rooiT, s. [Lat. octo = eight.] The 
child of a quadroon and a whita person. 

OC to spor'-mous, a. [Pref. octo-, and tmipixa 
($penmi)= a see l.] Containing eight seeds. 

OC -to-style, 3. [OCTASTYLE.] 

oc to syl l&b -ic, oc to syl lab'-ic-al, 

a. [Pref. octo-, and Eng. syllabic, syllabi'cal 
(q.v.).] Consisting oi eight syllables. 

oc -to-syl-la ble, a. A s. [Pref. octo-, and 
Eng. syllable ( q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Consisting of eight syllables ; 
octosyllabic. 

"I cn.ll this the octosyllable metre from what I ap- 
prehended to have been its orlgliml form," — Tynohitt : 
Lang. A Vert, of Chaucer. 

B, As su&sf. : A word consisting of eight 
syllables. 

* oc' to teuch, s. [Octateuch.] 

oc-troi (roi as rwa), oc troy, s. [Fr., 

from octroyer = to grant, from Lat. * aucforico 
= to authorize, to grant ; ancfor = an autho- 
rity, an author.] 

1. A tax or duty payabla at the gates of 
French eities on articles brought in there. 

2. A grant or privilege, as an exclusive right 
of trading, granted by Government to a par- 
ticular person or company ; a concession. 

3. The constitution of a state granted by a 
prince. 

oc'-tu or, s. [I>at. octo - = eight ] 

Music: The aame as Octet (q.v.). 

* oc' tu pie, a. [Lat. octuplus, from ocfo = 
eight.] Eightfold. 

oc-tu-plct, s . [Octuple.] 

Music : A group of eight notes which are to 
be played in the time of six. 

oct-yl, s. [Lat. oct(o) — eight ; -yl.] 

Chem. : C y Il 17 . Capryl ; the eighth term of 
the series of alcohol-radicals. It may be 
separated from the chloride, C 8 Hj 7 Cl, hy the 
action of acetata of aodium in tlie cold. In 
the free state it is represented by the formula 



octyl-alcohol, s. [Octyl-hydrate.] 
octyl bromide, s. 

Chem.: C 8 IIi 7 Br. Obtained as an oily 
liquid by treating octvlic-alcohol with phos- 
phorus and bromine. I t is heavier than water, 
soluble la alcohol, and boils at 190*. 

octyl-carbinol, s. [ Non ylic- alcohol.] 

octyl -chlorl do, s. 

Chem. : C 8 llj 7 Cl. Produced by tha action 
of pentachlorido of phosphorus on octylic- 
alcohol. It is colourless, lighter than water, 
and smells of oranges. It boils at 175*, and 
has n gravity of *895 at 16*. 

octyl hydrato, s. 

Chem.: C 8 Hi 7 HO. Octyl-alcohol, caprylic 
alcohol. Obtained by distilling ricinolnato of 
potassium, or acetate of octyl with caustic 
alkali. It is a transparent, colourless, oily 
liquid, having an aromatic odour. It boils at 
180* ; sp. gr. *82(5 at 16*. Dissolves in ether, 
alcohol, and acetic acid ; insoluble In water. 
It combines with chloride of calcium, forming 
deliquescent crystals, and with aodium it 
yields substitution products. 

octyl hydrldo, s. 

Chan.: C 8 Hj 7 tl. Hydride of capryl. One 
of the constituents of American petroleum, 
and found in the poitnm coming over at 115’- 
120*, It is a colourless liquid with a faint 
odour of ether, lioiling at 119*; sp. gr. 0*728 
at 0*. Chlorine converts it Into octyl-chloride. 

octyl-lodldo, s. 

('hem. : (\1I I7 1. Obtained as an oil by the 
action of iodine ami phosphorus on octylic 
alcohol. It has the odour of oranges ; sp. gr. 
131; boils at 2tl*. Heated with alcoholic 
ammonia it yields hydriodatu of octylamiuo. 

octyl oxldo, 3. 

Chem.: jVj^j-O. Obtained in rather nn 

Impure state by distilling Iodide of octyl with 
octytato of sodium. 


octyl sulphide, s. 

Chem. : Separates as an oily 

.liquid lighter than water when pro(osnlphide 
of sodium is heated with octyl -iodide. It has 
an uupleasaut odour, and is slightly soluble in 
alcohol. 

oc-tyl n mine, s. [Eng. octyl , and amine.) 

Chrrn. : j* ^ Caprylamlnc. Produced 

by heating alcoholic ammonia with iodide of 
octyl. It is a colourless inflammable liquid, 
having the odour of lisli. Sp. gr. *786 ; boils 
at 168’, precipitates melallic salts, and forms 
crystallizable compounds with acids. In- 
soluble in water. 

oc-tyl-cno, $. [Eng. octyl; - enc .] 

Chem.: Cgllje. Octene. Caprylene. Ob- 
taineti by ln ating chloride of octyl and alco- 
holic potash, and by distilling fatty acids with 
potash-lime. It is a mobile oil, lighter than 
water, boiling at 118-120*. Insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Nitric acid acts on it with energy, forming 
nitro-octylene, Cgll j<>(N Og). 

octylene acetato, s. 

r C 2 Il 3 02 

Chem. : [csHja . Obtained by heating an 
Ics'ljOj 

etherial solution of the bromide with acetate 
of silver to 100°. Is a thick, oily liquid, 
boiling below 245*. (Ifatts.) 

octylene bromldo, *. 

CAem. .* CgHifiBr.j. An amber - coloured 
liquid, produced by direct combination of 
bromine with octylene and octyl hydrate. 

octylene hydrate, s. 

Chem.: CgH^IlOk. Octylic glycol. Ob- 
tained as an oily liquid by decomposing tha 
acetate with potash and redistilling. It is 
inodorous, colourless, and has a burning, 
aromatic taste. Soluble in nb-olml and ether. 
Sp. gr. *932 at 0*. Boils at 245-250*. 

OC ty -lcn’-lC, a. [Eng. octylen(e) ; -i<5.1 
Derived from octylene. 

octylonlc chlorhydrln, s. 

Chem. : C 8 H 18 ' Obtained as an aro- 

matic liquid, boiling at 235-240', by the action 
of hypoehlorous acid on octylene hi presenca 
of mercurous oxide suspended in water. 

oc tyl -ic, a. [Eng. octyl ; -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to octyl. 

octylio-acld, s. [Caprylic-acid ] 

6-cu r -bn, s. [For elym. and def. ace com- 
pound.] 

ocuba-wax, 3. A vegetable w*nx obtained 
from the fruit of Myristica oen5a. It la 
yellowish-white, of the consistence of bees- 
wax, melts at 36*, aud is soluble in boiling 
alcohol. Used in Brazil for ilic maun fact ura 
of candles. 

OC'-n lar, a. A s. [Lat. ocularis = pertaining 
to the” eye ; ocu/i« = an eye; Fr. oculairs; 
Sp. ocular ; ltal. ocu/ure.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the eye ; depending 
on the eye ; received or known from actual 
eight. 

"Tlie hwvtheo» »l>o )uul not ocular UmiioiuI ration, 
. . . mad* llivlr KtUick ujm>u In* uiliwclc*. ’— Obtereer, 
No. 11. 

• 2. Visible to tho eye ; plain, evident, 
manifest. 

” Tlnxt »tlll rcini^lnr* a ninrke too ociiMr 
To len>« )unr lir»rl >«<t lilm«lr«l * 

Chapnmn limner ; o iyuey xxllL 

*3. Seeing ; using or acting by the eye. 

M Th'imw» wjm ail ocular wltneu of »‘UrUf» death 
and bunof—S/iutA . .Vnnoni, vol. v.. *<-r. % 

B. As subst. : The eye-piece of a telescopo 
or microHCope. 

ocular- cone, i. Tlie cone formed within 
the eye by a pencil of rays proceeding from 
an object, the l«a.so of the cone, being on Lho 
cornea, tho apex on the retina. 

ocular spectra, *. pi. 

Physiol. ,f Optics: Phantasms, the offspring 
of sensations arising without any light fall. 
Ing on the r»tina. llioy haw* no object ivo 
reality, ami aro caused perhaps by an intrin- 
sic stimulation of soma portion, proNildy a 


boll, b6^ ; p6Ht, J61^1 ; cat, $ell, chorus, 9 hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; aln, a^ ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph =» £ 
-clan, -tlan = shq.n- -tlon, sion = shim ; -^lon, -§lon — zhim, ~olou», -ttous, -sloua — alius, bio, - die, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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ocularly— odds 


cerebral one, of the visual apparatus. (Foster: 
Physiol.) 

OC'-TJL-lar ly, [Eng. ocular ; dy.] Tn an 

ocular 'manner ; by the eye or actual view. or 
sight. 

" Andrew Thevat in hta Cosmography doth ocularly 
overthrow it."— Broume : Vulgar Errourt, bk. vii., 
ch. xv. 

* 60 -u-lar-$r, a. [Lat. ocularis= oenlar 
(q.v.).] uf or pertaining to the eye ; ocular. 

oc’-u-late, oc -u-lat-ed, a. [Lat. oculatus, 

froin oculus = an* eye.] 

1. Lit. : Furnished or provided with eyea ; 
haviog eyes. 

2. Fig. : Having spots resembling eyes. 

oc-uU form, a. [Lat. oculus = an eye, and 
forim = form, shape.] Resembling an eye in 
form, shape, or appearance. 


O-gy-po’-di-an, s. [Mod, Lat. o cypod(a) ; 
Eng. aty. suff. -iaa.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: Any member of the genus Ocy* 
poda (q.v.). 

2. PI. : The family Ocypodidae (q.v.). 

O-5y-pod-i-da0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ocypod(n ) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -tdoe.] 

Zool. : A family of Brachy arena Crustacea, 
fonnded by Milne- Edwards. It contains two 
genera, Ocy pod a aud Gelasiraus. 

o'-^y-pus, s. [Gr. w/cuttous (okupous) zz. swift- 
footed : Jj*v« (okus) = swift, and ttou? (pous) 
= a foot.] 

Entom. : A genus of Staphylinidre (q.v.). 
Ocypus olens, the Devil’s Coacb-horse (q.v.), is 
common in Britain. 


6 c-u li'-na s. [Lat. ocu?(us) := an eye ; fem. 
sing. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Palceont. : The typical genus of the family 
Oculinidre (q.v.), from the Eocene Tertiary. 
The corallum is arborescent, and the cceuen- 
chyma nearly smooth. 

5c-u-lin- l-dae, s. pi. (Mod. Lat o culinfp); 
Lat. leni. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Palcpont. & Zool. : A family of Aporose 
Zoantharia, with several extinct and some 
surviving genera. The corallum is compound, 
with an abundant and compact coenenchyma, 
its surface smooth or striated. A few dissepi- 
ments are present, but no synapfciculre. 

6 c -u -list, s. [Lat. oculus = an eye ; Fr. ocu- 
lists.] One who is, or professes to be, skilled 
iu the treatment of diseases of the eye. 

6 c-u-lo-, s. [Oculus.) Of, or belonging to, 
or moving the eye. 

oculo motor, a. 

Anat. : Moving the eye. Used of the oculo- 
motor nerve ; the third pair of nerves. 

OC’-u lus, $. [Lat. = an eye.] 

1, ; The eye. 

2. Bot. : A leaf-bud. 


o- 9 y drome, s. [Ocydromus.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Ocydromus (q.v.). 


" The chief interest attaching to the Ocydromet is 
their inability to use ia flight the wings with which 
thev are furnished, and hence an extreme probability 
of the form becoming wholly extinct in a abort time. 
— Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th). xvii. 123. 


69 y-dro -mi-a, s. [Ocydromus.] 

Entom. : A genus of Empidie (q.v.) An- 
tennae apparently two-jointed, second joint 
ahort, seta long, proboscis slightly exserted, 
legs slender. Six species known. 

o* 9 yd r 6 mine, n. [Mod. Lat. ocydrom(us ) ; 
Eng. suff. -ine.] Belonging to or characteristic 
of the genus Ocydromus. 

"So far the distribution of the Ocydromine form is 
wholly Id accordance with that of uioht others charac- 
teristic of the New Zealaud sub-region."— Encuc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th). xvil ”28. 


0-~9yd -ro-mus, S. [Gr. eu*ev$pd/j.os (dkudro- 
inos) — swift running : w«r'? (okus) = swift, and 
&pttyeiv ( dramcin ), 2nd aor. inf. of rpe'vw 
( trecha ) = to ruo.) 

Ornith.: A genua of Rail id re. named by 
Wagler in 1S30. [Ocydrome.] Wallace esti- 
mates the number of species at four. Ocy - 
droma Earli is Earl’s Weka Rail, 0. australis , 
the Weka Rail, of which a white variety some- 
times occurs. One specimen is at present 
(1SS5) in the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
Regent’s Park. 


o'- 9 y-mum, s. [Ocimum.] 

o-^yp’ o-da s. [Gr. w«ujrd 6 ij? (okupodcs) = 
swift- footed.] 

Zool. : Sand -crab ; the typical genus of 
llilne-Ed wards' family Ocypodidae (q.v.). 
Seven species are known, of which the most 
remarkable is Ocypoda ceratophthalma , tbe 
Racer, or Horseman Crab. [Ocypoue.] 


o’^y-pode, s. [Ocypoda.] Any individual 
of the genus Ocypoda, especially the Racer, 
or Horseman Crab. 


•The ocupodf burrows in the dry soil, making deep 
excavatious, bringing up literally armfuls of sand. 
... So inconvenient are the operations of these in- 
dustrious peat* that men are kept regularly einploved 
at Colombo in filling up the holes formed by them." — 
Tenner a : Ceylon, L 300 . 


od, od, o-dyl, o-dyle, s. [Gr. 656g (Aodos) 
= a way, a path, a road ; and uAtj (A We) = 
matter as a principle of being.] The name 
given, in 1S45, by Baron von Rcichenbach to 
a natural force, “imponderable" or “influ- 
ence," which he believed himself to have dis- 
covered. lie thought it was present in all 
bodies, but was developed especially by 
magnets, crystals, heat, light, and chemical 
and vital action. It was held to explain tbe 
phenomena of mesmerism, and has since been 
made to do duty anew for those of spirit-rap- 
ping, table-turning, &c. It has been credited 
with the ability to produce luminous appear- 
ances, visible, however, only to persons of 
peculiar sensitiveness. 

■* That od force of German Relchenhach 
Which still from female finger-tii*. burnt blue." 

E. B. Browning, in Ooodrtch d Porter. 

•od, "odd, interg . [A corrupt, of God.] An 

oath. 

od - a- can' - tha, s. [Pref. otf(on-), and Gr. 
oucavOa ( akantha ) = a spine.] 

Entom. ; The typical genus of the sub- family 
Odacantliinre (q.v.). Thorax nearly cylindri- 
cal, elytra truncated, articulations of tbe 
tarsi entire. Odacantha melunura ia British. 

*dd-a-can-thi -nre, s. pi [Mod. IaL oda- 
canth(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. *in/r.] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Carabidre (q.v.). 
O’-dal, a. [Udal.] 

6 -da lisle, 6’ da Usque (que as k), 8. 

[Ir. odalisque, from Turk, odalik, from odn = 
a chamber.] A female slave or concubine in 
the Sultan's seraglio or a Turkish harem ; 
ooe of the ladies of the harem, of whom the 
Sultan has personal knowledge. 

"The nominal authority of the Sultan, or Shah, is 
practically overshadowed by the veiled despot mn of 
his mother, the Sultana Vahde. or bis favourite 
odalisque." —Coo per : Heroines of the Past, p. 9. 

o'-dad-lcr, $. [Udaller.] 

od -ax, s. [Gr. (odor) = biting.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Lahridre, with six 
species from the coasts of Australia and New 
Zealand. Odax radiatus is from Western 
Australia. All the species are of small size. 

odd, * odde, a. [Icel. oddi~ a triangle, a 
point of land, an odd number; cf. oddatala = 
an odd number, oddamadhr = an odd man, a 
third man ; standcisk iodda = to stand at odds, 
to be at odds ; cogn. with A.S. ord = the 
point of a sword ; Dan. od = a point ; odde = 
a tongue of land ; Sw’. udda = odd, not even ; 
udde = a point, a cape. (Sfaaf).] 

1. Not even ; not divisible by 2 ; not divi- 
sible into pairs ; distinguished by numbers 
not divisible by 2. 

“They wy there Ij divinity In odd numbers.*— 
Shake tp. : Merry IV i vet of Windsor . V. L 

2. Remaining over after a number has been 
divided into pairs : as, There were twenty 
couples and one odd one. 

3. Wanting a match or pair; one of a pair 
of which the other is wanting ; belonging to a 
broken set : as, an odd boot, three odd volumes 
of a set. 

4. Expressing an indefinite number; exceed- 
ing a specified number or quantity. 

^ “ Nino score and odd posts."— Shakes jx. : 2 Henry IV., 

Ti The and is frequently omitted. 

“ Eighty odd years of sorrow* have 1 seen." 

Shakes p. • Richard 111., iv. S. 

5. Not included or reckoned amongst others; 
not taken into account : hence, trifling, of 


little or no value or consequence; taken at 
random. 

* 6. Occasional, casual, incidental. 

" On some odd time.’’ Shakeep. ; Othello, ii. X 

*7. Out of tbe way, lonely, secluded, re- 
tired, deserted. 

” Whom I left, cooling of the air with «igbs. 

In an odd angle of the isle." 

Shake tp. : Tempett. L 1 

* 8. Unequalled, uncommon, matchless, 
unique. 

"He In soueraine dignltle is odde."— Sir T. Mors : 
Wark't, p. 28. 

9. Singular, peculiar, strange, fantastical, 
whimsical, eccentric, droll. 

"You’re an odd man.* 

Shaketp. : Trail ut & Crettida , iv. X 

* 10. At odds ; ou terms of enmity or con* 
tention. 

"The general atats. I fear. 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him." 

Shakes p. : Troilut <t Crettida, Iv. X 

11. Strange^unlikely. 

"Mr. Locke’s Essay would be a very odd book for* 
man to makehiinself master of."— Addison ; Spectator. 

* odd-conceited, a. Strangely devised, 
fantastical. 

" 1*11 knit It up in silken strings. 

With twenty odd-conceited love-koota." 

Shaketp. ; Two Gentlemen of IVruna. 1L 7. 

odd-looking, a. Haviog an odd or singu- 
lar look ; singular or peculiar in appearance. 

odd-side, s. 

Founding: When many castings are re- 
quired from one pattern, or from a number of 
patterns, moulded in the* same flask, the 
false-part is prepared with care iu an odd- 
flask, and ia preserved.indefinitely. 

odd'-fcl-low, s. [Eng. odd, and fellow.] A 
member of an extensive friendly society 
known as tbe Order of Oddfellows. The 
order originsted in Englaud, and was intro- 
duced into the United States in ot before 1745. 
It has since grown very strong io this country, 
where it is one of the numerous and popular 
Mutual Aid or Beneficial Societies. In England 
it has its head-quarters at Manchester. Ite 
meetings are secret. See list of American 
societies in the appendix. 

Odd -l-ty, s. [Eng. odd ; - ity .] 

1. The quality or state of being odd, singular, 
or peculiar; strangeness, singularity, oddness. 

2. An odd person or thing; something 
strange, peculiar, or singular : as, He is a 
great oddity. 

odd'-ly, * od-ly, adt>. [Eng. odd ; -ly.] 

1 1. In an odd manner; not evenly. 

2. Iu an odd, strange, peculiar, or singular 
manner ; strangely, singularly. 

" How oddly will it sound, that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness.” 

Shaketp. ; Tempett, v. 1. 

*[ Oddly Odd Number : A number which, 
when divided by 4, leaves 3 for a remainder, 
or which is of the form 4u -f 3. Thus, 3, 7, 
11, 15, &c., are oddly odd numbers. 

odd-ment, $. [Eng. odd; -merit.] 

1. A trifle, a remnant. 

"So many book oddments of accounts. Ac ."—if ad. 
HA rblay : Itiary. rt M. 

2. (PI.) : The parte of a book such as index, 
title, &.C., which are not portions of the actual 
text. 

odd' -ncSS, s. [Eng. odd ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being odd or 
uneven. 

2. Tbe quality or state of being odd, strange, 
peculiar, or singular: oddity, strangeness, 
singularity, eccentricity. 

" What In oddnnt can be more sublime 
Than Slo&ne, the foremost toyman of his time 1" 
Voung: Love of Fame, iv. 

odds, * oddes, *ods, $., sing. & pU TOdd.] 

1. The state of being odd ; inequality ; ex- 
cess of any number as compared with another; 
the difference in favour of one number against 
another. 

" God’s arm strike with us 1 'tls a fearful oddt." 

Shaketp. : Henry V„ iv. X 

2. Superiority, advantage. 

"And with that oddt be weighs King Richard down." 

Shaketp. : Richard II.. iii. 4. 

3. Probability; that which justifies tha 
attributing of superiority to one of two or 
more persons or events. 

"The oddt appeared visibly against him."— Hart: 
Statiutf Thebaid.vL (Note 32.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSf^ 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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4. Specif., in betting, the excess of the 
amount of the bet made by oue party over 
that of another. 

* 5. Quarrel, dispute, contention, discord. 
(Obsolete except in the phrase at odds.) 

M I cannot speak 

Any beginning to thl* i«-ovlsh ot/wj." 

SHakcsp. : Othello, li. a 

If (1) At oddi i : At variance, quarrelling. 

" He ftuhea Into one grots crime or other, 

That *et« u* all at od It." Shake sp. : Lear. L a 

(2) Odds and ends : Miscellaneous trifles; 
odd articles. 

Ode, s. [Fr., from Lat o da, ode, from Gr. 
tlj6r) (ode), a form of aot$»j (aou/6) = a song, 
from a«i6w (aeido) = to sing; ltal. oda, ode; 
bp. ot&z.J A short poem or song; a lyric 
poem ; a poetical composition fitted or in* 
teuded to be set to musie. 

" Tho collection Includes Alexander'! Feast, the 
noblr.it ode In our l*ngu»ge .'‘— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. UL 

* ode factor, s. A contemptuous epithet 
for a writer or dealer in odes. 

ode-maker, *. A writer or composer of 
odes. 

•ode-let, s. [Eng. ode ; dim. suff. -let.) A 

little or short ode. 

O-del^- thing (th. na t), s. The lower and 
larger house of the Storthing, or Norwegian 
parliament. [Sea Stobthinq.] 

• ode'-man, ■*. [Eng. ode, and man.) A writer 
of an ode or odes. ( U'olcot . ; P. Pindar, p. IS.) 

o de -on, * o-do’-um, s. [Lat. odeum, from 
Gr u>Seioe (( odeion ), from <L5 jJ (ode) — a song.] 
Greek Anliq.: A hall or theatre in which 
musical and poetical compositions were per- 
formed in competition for prizes. Hence, a 
hall or building f»*r the performance of musi- 
cal or dramatic works. 

o' dcr Ite, s. (Odite.) 

• 6'de -um, *. [Ooeon.] 

• o’-di blc, * o-dy-ble, a. [Lat odibilis , 
Irom odi = to hate.J Hateful, odious. 

M Mid of the /eld befell a case sodclne. 

Full vnhappy, lotlisome, and odiMe." 

Lidgate : Story uf Thebu. ill. 

dd'-Ic, a. [Eng. od ; -ic.) Of or pertaining to 
the force or influence termed od. 

od' Ic-al-ly v adr. (Eng. odic; -al -ly.) In 
an odic manner ; by means of odic force. 

odi na, s. [Latinised from the native name 
in the south of India.] 

Hot. : A genus of Auacardiaccai. Odina 
li'iidier is an Indian tree which furnishes a 
dark red gum, known in Europe as ging or 
kuiii gum. It is used in calico printing, and 
as a varnish. The bark of the tree is em- 
doyed in tanning, and its fibres for ropes. It 
s astringent, nml a decoction of it is made 
Into & lotion in eruptions and old ulcers. 

O din' Ic, a, [Eng. Odin; - ic .] Of or per- 
taining to Odin, or Woden. 

o-din ite, a. IOdite.) 

O'-dl oils, a. (Fr, odieux, from Lat. odiosus, 
from otiium — lintc ; odi = to hate ; bp. & 
ltal. odioso.) 

1. nateful : deserving to lie hated. Odious 
Is less forcible thau abomiuable or detestable : 
as, ou odious crime. 

2. Cansing lmte. 

•* For darlup single tn be ]u*t 
And ottor odO>us truth." Milton : P. L„ xt 704. 

3. Causing disgust or repugnance ; offensive, 
disagreeable, repulsive. 

*■ They had formerly *een only tbe odious »ldo o< 
that p«IJty .“— M am ulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xllt. 

4. Exposed to lmte ; unpopular, offensive. 

o'-di-ous ly, adv. (Eng. odious; dy.) 

1. In on odious or hateful manner ; ao as to 
deserve or excite hatred ; hatefully. 

“ It l* »utl\cloiit for their |>urpo«« that the word 
•uuud* otliou sly. '—South : Sermons, vol. vi., *rr. S. 

• 2. 1 nvUI unialy ; so as to excite hnte, re- 
pugnance, or disgust 

O’-dl-OUS ness, s. [Eng. odious ; -«/.«.] 

1. The qmiliiy nr at /do of being odioiiN or 
hateful ; hatH illness ; the quality of exeiting 
hatred, disgust, or repugnance; otlenslveness. 


• 2. The state of being hated ; hatred. 

** Au Aged ceutlemaa of Approval k*oodne». who had 

f )U«n nothing by hi* cousin • power hut duller from 
im, Aud odlousneu for him. — Sidney. 

*od 1st, s. [Eng. od(e); -is/.] A writer of odes. 

•' The ortslnsl odist thus parodied by hU friend."— 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, p. at. 

o -dito, o'-dm-ite, s. [Etyin. doubtful ; pro- 
bably nfterodin of Scandinavian mythology.) 

Min. : A name given by Berzelius to a some- 
what altered mica, Muscovite (q.v.), in the 
belief that a new metal, odmiuiu, hod been 
found therein. Fouud iu Norway. 

o -di-um, s. [Lat., from odi = to hate.] 

* 1. A feeling of hatred ; dislike or disgust. 
2. That w hich provokes or excites hatred or 
disgust ; oflensiveness, unpopularity. 

•• Monsieur 151 lit vi lie. th* French Ambassador, cele- 
brated mass opeuly, that tho wlmm ud^bt tall ou the 
king." — Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting, voU it, ch. li. 

odium-theologicum, s. The hatred or 
bitterness of opposed theologians ; theological 
hatred or bitterness. 

od’-ize, v.t. [Eng. od; -ire.) To impregnate 
or charge with odic force. 

* od-ling, s. [Etym. unknown.] A word, so 
far as is known, occurring only in the example 
quoted below. Gilfard (Note in be.) writes, 
“I can say nothing with certainty, having 
never met with tbe word elsewhere. From 
the coutext, it evidently =• some form of 
trickery. 

" HI* profession l* sktldi^lnf and odllng — Ben 
Jomou : Every Man out of hi* Humour. [Character 
Of the Person*,) 

od'-myl, a. (Gr. o5/i»j (cime) — a. smell, ascent ; 
-Z/M 

Chem. : The hypothetical radical of odmyl- 
aulphide. 

odmyl-sulphlde, i. 

Chem. : When fats or oila containing oleic 
acid are distilled with sulphur, a fetid oil 
asses over. This, on being dissolved in aleo- 
ol, yields precipitates with various metallic 
salts. An analysis by Anderson, of the pre- 
cipitate thrown dowu by mercuric chloride, 
led him to regard it as a compound of mereuric 
chloride nnd mercurous sulphide, with the 
body CsUySo, which he calls sulphide of 
odmyl. 

o-dom'-e-ter, s. [Gr. 6do/i«rpop (hodorurtron), 
from 656? (hodos) — a way, a road, and /i* r r pov 
(77i€/rou)=a measure; Fr. odomitre.) An in- 
strument employed for registering the number 
of revolutions of a carriage-wheel, to which it 
is attached. Two wheels of the same diameter, 
and turning freely on the same axis, are 
placed face to face ; the edge of one is cut 
iuto 100 teeth, and that of the oilier into O'.i 
teeth, and an endless screw works into the 
notches in each wheel. When the screw has 
turned 100 times around, the wheel having 00 
teeth will have gained one notch on tho other, 
which gam is shown by an index attached to 
one wheel, which passes over a graduated arc 
on the other. Every hundred turns ure thus 
registered on the secoud wheel, and all turns 
less than a hundred arc shown by a separate 
index. Now, instead of the screw turning on 
its axis, it is found more convenient to have 
tiie screw fast, and to allow the weight of the 
machine to he suspend* d freely, ao that as the 
caninge wheel turns, the idled is the same as 
turning the screw on its axis. 

6 do mcf-ric-al, a. lEng. o d<metr(y); deal.) 
Uf or pertaining to an odometer, or to mea- 
surements made by It. 

•o dom'-d troiis, a. [Eng. odomrUm; -otis.] 
Serving to meusuro distances travelled on u 
road, Ac. 

0-<lSm’ e-tr$r, s. (Eng. odometer; -y .) The 
measurement of distances travelled by means 
of nu odometer. 

6 don-, 5-d8nt-, S-dSu-to-, prej. (Or. 
o6ovs (ot-loua), gi*mt. 65orro« (odo»/oi) = a tooth.) 
Having teeth, or processes resembling teeth ; 
resembling teeth. 

-£-ddn, 6 dont, svff. [Odon-.] 

<5d o nes'-tis, *. [Gr. 65 (hodos) = a way, 
and vijffTiV (nrsfis) = fasting. 

Fti tom. : A genus of Moths, family Born- 
byeldie. Orfonrsfts jHjtutoria is tho lJrinker- 
inoth (q.v.). 


o don-Ug ra, s. [Pret. odont -, and Gr. aypo 
(i agra ) = a eeiz*ure.) 

1 . Pathol. : Toothache, as the result of gout 
or rheumatism. 

2. Dent. : A form of dental forceps. 

5 don-tdl -gi-a, *. [Pref. odont-, and Gr. 
dAyoc (algos) — j«ain.) 

Pathol. : Toothache ; pain Iu the teeth, aris- 
ing from any carn-e. 

o-ddn-t&r-gic v (I. & S- [Odontalgia ] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaiulug to the tooth- 
ache. 

B. Aseubst,; A remedy for the toothache, 
o-don-t&l -gy, i. (Odontalgia.) 

o-don’-ta lite, 6 don' -to II to, s. [Pref. 

odonto niitl Gr. Aif?ov (hthos)=. a stone.] 

Min. : A name used to distinguish the 
false from the true turquoise used in jewellery. 
It is formed by the coloration of fossil or 
semi-fossil bones, by phosphate of iroa (vivi* 
anile), which sometimes produces specimens 
of a tine turquoisc-blue colour. When decom- 
posed by hydrochloric acid, the true torquoisa 
gives a rich blue colour on addition of ammo- 
nia, while the odontolite, with the same teat, 
remains unaltered. 

o dont-, pref. [Odon-.] 

o dont as'-pia, s. [Pref. odont-, and Gr. 

acriuv (u.?pis) = a shield.) 

1. Jchtky. : A genus of Selachoidei, with 
two species, large aharka from tropical and 
temperate seas. Teeth large, awl-shaped, 
with one or two small cusps at the base. 

2. ralccont. : Fossil teeth have been found 
iu the Eocene of Sheppey. 

o-don'-tl a (t as sh), s. [Gr. o’Sovv ( odous ), 
gen it. oSovVov (odou/os) = a tooth.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of tho family 
Odoutida*. 

6 don ti’-a-8fe, s. [Gr., from biam-idui (odon- 
tiuo ) = to eut the teeth. ) [Odon-.) Dentition ; 
the cuttiug of the teeth. 

6 don'-ti-da3, s. pi. [Mod. Lat odord(in); 
Lat. fein, pi. adj. suff. -iduf.) 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Pyrali- 
dina. The antenna* of the male are short aud 
pubescent; the palpi short and projecting; 
the wings thick, the anterior ones obloug, 
with a tuft of scales on tho inner margin. 
Larva short, feeding on stems. Only one 
known British species, Odontia dentalis. 

6 don-ti -tia, s. (Gr. 65o6* (oofous), genit 
uSoktck (oiio/ilos) = a tooth ; Eng. sufl. -i/w.) 
PathoL : Inflammation of the teeth. 

O -don- to, s. (Odon-.) A kind of powder 
prepared from certain herbs, ond used for 
cleaning and whitening the teeth ; a deati- 
lriee. 

o don-to-, prtf. [Odon-.] 

6 don'-to -blast, s. [Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
jihaorbs (llastos) = a sprout, a shoot.) 

J’hysiol. : (See extract). 

•‘The flr«t formation of tin* dentine 1* e(Tect<vl by 
celln U rmril itdontxldasts. which lie In the delicate con. 
Uectlvo tUiuo.' •— t £iry*#nlrr . Human Physiol., p. M. 

$ d6n'-t6 9 Ctcs. s. jd. (Odontoceti.) 

tool. : The English rendering of the selen- 
tilie name Odontoceti (q.v.), 

“The Mystncocftc* Imrr p*iA*r<l beyond thp Chlcnto- 
cetei iu »]>pclfth4Atlou."— Ancyc. Brit. w>\. xv. 3MS. 

6 ddn-tO 96 tl, «. pi. [Pref. odonto-, and 
Gr. fcrjrov (kit os) = n sea-inonster.) 

1. y.ooi : Toothed whales; a sub-onier of 
Cetaem w jtli four f.mnlies : 1’hysoferidie, Pla- 
Lmmtidie, Delpliirndie. and the extuiet Squal* 
odoiitiihe. Tho sub-order is sumet lines divided 
Into Dtdphinidic, Cdt*Mlonti*lw, Khynehocoti, 
nml Zonghnlontidiv. 

2. 1‘abront. : Memlx-rs of tho aub-unler 
appear tirst in the Miocene. 

<5 d6n t<S elii la, s. (Pref. odonfa-, nod Or. 
,\«iAd^ (cheilos) — a li|>.) 

Entom.: A genus of (MclmleUdiu (q.v.V Tho 
«l*cel»s. tlfty-heven in number, art* nlender. 
durk-brouzeil forms, mostly from tho tropical 
foreata of >011111 Aumriett, though some extend 
to Java and Celebes. 


boil, O oy; podt, JoiVl ; ont, 90II, chorus, 9htn, Ucngh ; go, ^cm ; thin, 4hls ; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, oxlst. -lng* 
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odontogeny— odylism 


d-don-tog'-en-y, s. (Pref. odonto-, ami Gr. 
7 ^vdo> (g’euiKto)= to produce. ) The generation 
or mode of development of the teeth. 

5-d6n-to-gl6s -sum, s. (Pref. odonto -, and 
Gr. yAwtrcra (glossa) = a tongue, which the 
la helium resembles.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, tribe Vandeae, 
family Bras»id;e. The species, which are very 
beautiful, are indigenous in the hotter parts of 
America. About sixty species are cultivated 
in British greenhouses. 

O-don -to graph, s. [Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
ypa<t>uj ( grapko ) = to write, to draw.] 

Gearing: An instrument for marking or 
laying ott the teeth of gear-wheels. 

5-don tog'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. odontograph ; 
-y.] A description ot the teeth. 

5-don told, a. & s. [Gr. ofiovs (ocfcm.'), genit. 
q&ovtos (oikmtos) = a tooth ; Eng. sufl‘. -utd . J 

A. As adj.: Resembling a tooth. Used 
specif, of the body of the atlas in tha Verte- 
brata. 

B. As subst. : [Odontoid-process]. 
odontoid-ligaments, s. pi. 

Anat. : Two thick and very strong bundles 
of fibres, extending upwards from the odon- 
toul-process to the condyles of the occipital 
boues and the foramen magnum. There are 
lateral or alar and middle odontoid ligameuts. 

odontoid process, 3 . 

: A large blunt or tooth-like process 
on the body of the axis or second vertebra. 
It forms the pivot on which the head rotates. 

5-don tol-cas, s. pi. [Pref. 0 dont-, and Gr. 
oAk<k (kolkos) — a furrow.] 

Pala-ont. : An order of Odontornitlies (q.v.). 
The vertebrae resemble those of recent birds, 
the sternum is without a keel, wings rudi- 
mentary ; teeth in a groove, not in separate 
sockets. The order was founded by Marsh 
for the reception of Ilesperornis (q.v.). 

to don-to iite, s. [Pref. otfonfo-, and Gr. 
\ 160 s (lithos) = stone.] 

Palceont. : Any fossil tooth or a stone con- 
taining one. 

5-don -to-log'-ic-al, a. [Eug. odontolog(y) ; 
- ical .] Of or pertaining to odontology. 

S-don-tol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
Koy 05 {logos) = a discourse ; Fr. odontologie.] 
Anat. : That branch of anatomical science 
which deala with the teeth ; a treatise on the 
teeth. 

5-don-tdpb'-or-a, s. pi. [Pref. odonto-, and 
Gr. <£>opos ( phoros)'= a bearer ; <f>epui (phero) = 
to bear.] 

Zool. ; (See extract). 

"The term Mollusca may be used ka a convenient 
denomination for the Lamelhbranrhiat* and OtUn «- 
tophora (= Gasteropoda, Pteropod*. aud Cephuloda, of 
Cuvier), which can be readily shown to be modifica- 
tions of one fundamental plan of structure."— Buxley: 
Anat. Invert. AntmaU. p. STO. 

5-don-tdpb' or-an, s. [Odontophora.] 
Any individual belonging to the Odontophora 
(q.v.). (Hxucley : Anat. Invert. A n im. , p. 506.) 

5~don'-t6-phore, s. [Odontophoha.] 

Zool. : (See extract). 

"The cavity of the mouth [in the Odontophora] la 
Invariably provided with on organ winch is usually, 
though not very properly, called the tongue, and 
which might more appropriately be denominated the 
odontophore. It cousista essentially of a cartilaginous 
cushion, supporting, as on a pulley, an elastic strap, 
which bears a long series of transversely disposed 
teeth. The strap . . , acts after the fashion of a chain- 
saw . . . Besides the chain - saw . like motion of the 
strap, the odontophore may he capable of a licking or 
scraping actlou as a « hole.”— Huxley : Intrvd. to Clou, 
of Animals, pp. 38, 38. 

5-don to pho ri'-nfe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
odontophor(us) \ Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit, -mat ] 
Oruith. : A sub-family of Tetraoniil® 

(Grouse), having two teeth on each side of the 
lower mandible, near the point. The species 
are natives of America, where they take the 
place of the Old World paitridgee and quails. 

5-don-top -ter-is, s. [Pref. odonto *, and Gr. 
wrepis (pferis; = a fern.] 

Palceobot. : A genus of Ferns. The frond is 
pinnate, the leaflets being attached by their 
entire bases ; veins generally given nff from 
the base. Odontopteris Schloihemii is common 
in the Coal Measures of Europe and North 
America ; 0. cycadea is from the Lower Lias. 


o don-top -ter yx, s. [Pref. odonto -, and 
Gr. irtfpv$ ( pterux ) = a winged creature, a 
bird.] 

Palceont. : A genus of birds, probahly be- 
longing to the Natatores, and allied to the 
Anutid®, from the Eoceoe of Sheppey. The 
jaws are furnished with denticulations of a 
compressed conical form, and of two sizes, 
the larger resembling canine teeth. Owen 
says (Quart. Jour . Geol. Sue., 1873, p. 520) that 
the bird, which he named Odontopteryx tolia- 
picus, was web- footed aud a fish -eater, aud 
that in the catching of its slippery prey, it 
was assisted by the pterosaur oid character of 
its jaws. 

o-dont-or nltlv es, s. pi. [Pref. odont-, and 
Gr. opviOes (o rnithes), pi. of Spew (ornts)= a 
bird.] 

Palceont. : A snb-clasi of Bbds having the 
jaws furnished with true teeth sunk in dis- 
tinct sockets or in a contin ions groove. 
Wings well-developed or rudimentary. It 
contains two orders, Odontotorni® and Odon- 
tolc®. 

* 6 don-to sau'-rus, s. [Pref. odoufo, and 
Gr, cravpo? (sauros) = a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
founded by Von Meyer for Ins Odont osaunis 
Voltzii, from the Bu liter sandstone of Salzbad. 
Now merged in Labyrinthodon (q.v.). 

o-don-to-ste'-mon, s. [Pref. odonto-, and 
Gr. o-nj/iwe (stemon) = a thread, a stamen.] 

Rot. : The typical genus of the tribe O !<>n- 
tostemone®. The only known species grmvs 
in California. It has loose panic-led racemes 
of small white flowers. (Baker.) 

o-ddn-to-ste-md -nc-te, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
odontostemon (q.v.) ; Lat. tern. pi. adj. suif. - ete .] 

Rot. : A tribe of Liliace®. 

o-don to stom- a -tous, a. [Pref. odonto-, 
and Gr. aropa (sto'ma), gc-uit. OToparo? (stoma- 
tos) = the month.] 

Entom. : Having mouths furnished with 
mandibles. 

o-don to-tor'-ime, *. pi. [Pref. odonto-, and 
Gr. roppos (tormas) = a hole, a socket.] 

Palceont.: An order of Toothed Birds, 
founded by Marsli for the reception of Ichthy- 
ornis and Apatornis. There are distinct teeth 
sunk in separate sockets ; tha sternum is 
carinate, the vertebrae are biconcave, and tha 
■wings well -developed. 

O-ddn'-try-py, s . [Pref. odon-, and Gr. rpu- 
wdu) ( trujxw ) — to perforate.} The act or pro- 
cess of perforating a tooth in order to remove 
purulent matter *outained in the cavity. 

6' -dor, *6 -dour, S. [Fr. odeur , from Lat. 
odorem , accua. of odor = a scent; Sp. odor; 
Ital. odor*.] Any scent or smell, whether 
fragrant or fetid ; when used alone it gene- 
rally means a sweet or pleasant smell ; fra- 
grance, perfume. 

" So we tb' Arabian const do know 
At distance, when the spices blow* 

By the rich odour taught to steer.’’ 

Waller : To a fair Lady playing i cith a SnaJU. 

H Odors in plants arise from the dis- 
engagement of volatile matter. They may be 
permanent, as in some woods ; fugitive, as in 
the orange or the violet ; or intermittent, the 
scent being perceived only in the evening, as 
In Pelargonium frisfe, Hesperis tristis. Gladiolus 
tristis , and some other species with tristis or 
triste for their specific name. They bear 
pala yellowish or brownish tinted flowers. 
A garden is more odoriferous iu the morning 
than at noon, and after rain than in dry 
weather. 

H (1) In bad odor: In bad reputa, in dis- 
favor. 

(2) Odor of sanctity: An expression which 
originally expressed the belief that the corpse 
of a holy persou emitted a sweet acent, and 
that of an nnbaplised person the reverse. 
Now used only in a figurative eensa of the 
reputation. 

* 6' ddr-a-ble, a. [ Eng. odor ; -able. ] Capable 
of being smelt (Puttenham: Eng. Poesie, 
bk. ii., ch. i.) 

* 6 -ddr-a-ment, s. [Lat. o doramentum, from 
o doro = to sceut.] [Onoa.] A perfuma, a 
scent 


* O'-dor-ant, <*- [Lat. odorans , pr. par. of 
odoro = to scent] Odorous, fragrant, scented. 

* d'-dor-ate, a. [Lat. odorofus, pa. par. of 
odoro — ‘to scent.] [Oooa.] Having a strong 
smell or acent, whether fragrant or f^tid ; 
strong-smelling. (Bacon: Nat. Hist. t § 114.) 

* O'-dor-at-ing, a. [Eng. odorat(e); - ing .) 
Fragrant, scented; diffusing acent or perfuma 

* o'-dored, a. [Eng. Odor; -td.\ Having 
an odor or amelL 

6-dor if '-er-ous, a. [Eng. odorifer, from 
o dor = odor ; fero = to bear, and Eng. adj. 
auff. -ous; Fr. odorifere; Ital. & Sp. odorifero . ] 

1. Having a sweet scent or odor ; fragrant, 
perfumed, scented. 

2. Producing scents or perfumes. 

" Benutlful, aa at first, ascend* the at*r 
From odor\ferou* Ind.'* 

Cwopcr : nature Unimpaired. (TramJ 

3. Bearing scents ; flagrant, balmy. 

''Gentle galea. 

Fanning their odariferou.i wings, dispense 
Native pcrfuinea." Milton : P. L.. iv. 157. 

o-dor-if'-cr-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. odoriferous; 
-ly.\ In an odoriferous manner; odorously, 
fragrantly. 

o-ddr-if '-6r-ous-ncss, s. [Eng. odoriferous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being odorifer- 
ous ; fragrance, sweetness of acent, odoroua- 
ness. 

d'-dor-me, $. [Lat. odor ; -fne.] 

Chan. : A volatile base, obtained by Unver- 
dorben from bone-oiL It appears to have 
been impure pi coline. (Watts?) 

o'-dor-lcss, o'-dour-less, a. [Eog. odour, 
odor ; -less.] Destituta of odor or amell; 
having no acent or smell. 

S'-doivo scope, s. Sams as odorecope. 

6 -dor-ous, a, [Lat. odoms, from odor = 
odor (q.v.) ; O. Fr. odornw; Ital. odoroso.) 
Having or giving out a sweet odor or sceut ; 
fragrant, perfumed, sweet-scented. 

" Iris there, with humid bow. 

Waters the odorout banka." Milton .- Cornu j, 

o’-dor-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. odorous; -ly.] In 
an odorous manner ; fragrantly ; with sweet 
odor or scent. 

O-dor-OUS-ncss, s. TEng. odorous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being odorous ; fra- 
grance, sweetness of scent, sweet odor. 

o -dor-scope, $. An apparatus, devised by 
Edison, for determiug an odor according to the 
changes it causes in the indications of a gal- 
vanoscopa. 

o-dos-tom-i-a, s. (Pref. odo(n)-, and Gr. 
trropa (stoma) = *a mouth.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Pyramidellid® (q.v.). 
Shell subulate or ovate, smooth ; apex sin istral, 
aperture ovate, columella with a single tooth- 
like fold, lip thin, operculum homy. Range 
from low water to fifty fathoms. About 
thirty-five species have been described from 
British, Mediterranean, and Madeiran coasts. 

2. Palceont . ; The genua apparently com- 
mences in the Chalk Measures onward. 

* odf, s. [See def.] A corruption of God's, used 
in various oaths and exclamations. (See 
the compounds.) 

* ods bobs, infer;. [ For God’s body ] An 
exclamation of surprise, astoi..snment, or be- 
wilderment. 

* ods bodikins, interj. [For Goifs bodU 
kin (or little budy).j A minced oath. 

* ods-body, interj. [For GocTs body.] A 
minced oath. 

* ods- fish, interj. IFor God's fish.] An 
exclamation of surprise or wonder. 

* ods pittikins, interj. [For God's pitti 
kin (or little pity).] An exclamation used as 
a form of minced oath. 

11 Ods-pittikiru, can it be six miles yet?” 

Shake* p . . CymbcUne, iv. 2. 

o’-dyl, o -dyiQ, s. [On, s.J 

O-dyl-ic, a. [Eng. odyZ; -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the force termed od or odyl. 

d'-dyi ism, S. [Eng. odyl; -tsm.] The doc- 
trine of* odic or odylic force. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, ce, co = e ; cy = a ; qu = kw. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fail, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. woro, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 
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«d y-ner'-us, s. [Gr. oii^po? (oduncroj) — 
painful; (odu/ie) = pain, iu refercuce to 
the sting.] 

An tom, : A genus of hyineuoptemus insects, 
family V’espuhi*. Odynerus jxirietum is the 
Wall-wasp, a solitary species which excavates 
It* burrows three or four inches deep in walls 
and clay banks. The nest is stored with 
caterpillars or the larva? of beetles slightly 
stung, so as to paralyze them. In the midst 
of these the female deposits her egg and then 
eh'scs up the nest. The larva, ou being 
hatched, feeds on the caterpillars or larva?. 

6 ci ys sey, 8 . [Gr. ‘flSuo<re<*a ( Odusseia ), 
trom 'ft5v<rarv9 (Odussetis), the Greek form 
of Ulysses; Fr. Odyssee; Ital. Odissea ; Sp. 
hi/ /sea.] A celebrated epic poem attributed 
to Homer, and descriptive of the adventures 
of Ulyssea in bis return home from the siege 
of '1 roy. 

ce, oy, s . [Gael, <>{/ftu.] A grandchild. (Scotch.) 

" Tbluk wlilltrji. my eon, or else Steeule, my a, wa* 
cl ead. "—Ncott . Antiquary, ch. iL 

ce od‘ 6 ma, s. [Fern, of Gr. o<*o6o^o$ 
l < ikodomos ) ^ a house builder : oIkos (oikos) = 
a house, and 6 epu> (de«< 5 ) = to huild.J 

Entom. : A genus of Formicida;. CEcodoina 
crphatotes, the Leaf-carrying or Sanba ant of 
Brazil, cuts pieces about the size of a shilling 
out of the leaves of trees, and stores them 
away in its nest; it also visits houses ia quest 
oi provisions. 

Ce- 61 6 gy, a. [Ger. acologie; Gr. o**ov (oikos) 
— a dwelling, and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
Biol. : The knowledge of the sum of the 
relations of organisms to the surrounding 
outer world, to organic and inorganic condi- 
tions of existence ; the economy of Nature, 
the correlations between all organisms living 
together iu oue ami the same locality, then- 
adaptations to their surroundings, their modi- 
licution ia the struggle for existence, espe- 
cially the circumstances of parasitism, Ac. 
(Haeckel : Hist . Creation (Eng. ed.), ii. 354 .) 

ce co nom ic ad, 00 con 6 my, &c. [See 

Economical, Economy, Ac.] 

ce coph' or a, s. [Gr. o<*o; (oikos) = a house, 
and <popds (pharos) = bearing, carrying.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
CEcophurid;e (q.v.). 

ce co ph6r' l dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. aco- 
jjho)\a) ; Lat. fern. ]) 1 . adj. stiff, -Ma;.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Tineina. 
The lower palpi are recurved and pointed ; 
the anterior wings me elongate, the posterior 
lanceolate or elongate, not indented. Larva 
with sixteen legs. Known British species, 
liurty-two. 

CO eu men' Ic-ai, a. [Ecumenical.] 

* co -CUS, *. [Gr. oTkos (oikos) = n house.] 
Arch.: Iu ancient architecture, apartments 
near or connected with the dining-room. 

co dc ma, s. (Gr. (oidema), from oi£<b> 

t tueo) =i’to swell.] 

1. Bot. : A swelling; used specif, of the 
tumid glands found oil the woody tissue of 
(_ omb-rs. 

2 . Pathol. : Local, as distinguished from 
general dropsy. 

co do ma tous, ce do ma tose, co dc- 

mat -ic, a. [Gr. o icr^pa pmunm), gen it.. 
oiSijpiaTos (oidematos) = u tumour.} i’ertuimtig 
or i elating to (edema ; containing n scions 
humour. 

" (/'’lirTTWltnUI swcllilip* RTOKC in her lejfll, AU <1 iIhj 
Ui^ulslicd Mid died . WiAcinun . Surjrry. 

CO (1cm or a, *. [Gr. olios (aidos) = tl swell- 
lug, a tumour, and jxijpbs (tnrrns) — the thigh. J 
Entom. ; A genua of Beetles, Nub- tribe 
Stenelytra. C Edenuru carulea is \ciy common 
iu Britain. 

ce dio no mi' nro, *. pi. (Mod. Lat. mlic- 
ntMi(us); lait. fem. pi. ndj. aufT. -true.) 

Orutth. : Tliirk-kn. es ; n siib-fmnJIv of 

Clmradriidie. The basal p.irtion of the bill is 
depressed nml weak, the. apical strong and 
awolleti. The nostrils are in a deep longitu- 
dinal groove on each side of the bill. The 
legs long ; the hind toe small ami raised from 
the ground. Found in the wurmer parts of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 


ce-dic-nc mus, •. [G- olios (oMm) = a 

swelling, a tumour, and (terries (knemis) = a 
greave, a legging.) 

Ornith. : Thick-knee; a genus of Charadrl- 
Mie. They have a strong bill with large 
membranaceous nostrils, not placed in a 
groove ; the feet nre three- toed, the tad longer 
than the wings, rounded and graduated. 
(Edicnemus crepitans, the Thick-knee, Stone 
Curlew-, or Norfolk Plover, is a summer visi- 
tant to Britain. They frequent sands and 
downs, and run very quickly. 

06 -dip o-da, *. [Gr. oidos (oidos) = a swell- 
ing, a tumour, and trots (pous), genit. trodos 
(podos) = a foot.] 

Entom. : A geuus of Acridiidee. (Edipoda 
migraturia is the Migratory Locust. [Locust.] 
CE. cinereseens is n nearly allied apecies in the 
aouth-east of Europe. 

ce do go m e -!B, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. ado- 
goni(um); Lat. lcm. pi. adj. sulf. -eo?.] 

Bot. : A doubtful sub-order of green-spored 
Algae, order ConjugaLe. 

ce do go'-ni um, s. [Gr. oidos (oidos) = a 
swelling, and ywi'ia (gonia) = an augle.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of tho sub-order 
(Edogoniea?, they produce fruit by the divi- 
sion of cells. Many species exist. 


ce-goph'-o ny, s. [Gr. (aix), genit. olyo^ 
(aigos) = a goat, and ifxotnj (phone) = a sound.] 
Pathol. : A peculiar tremulous noise, like 
the bleating of a g*>at, accowpauing brouebo- 
pliouy iu cases of pleu- 
risy. 

ce*-gy-rite, » . [^gir- 
ite.j 

oc'- il, s. [Fr. =s an eye.] 

(See compound.) 

ceil - do-bceui; s. 

[Lit. = an ox-eye.] 

A reft. ; A name given 
to a round or oval open- 
ing i„ the frieze or roofs <e,l*de*b<xuf. 
ot large buildings for 

the purpose of admitting light to the interior. 



•ce'-U-lado, • 6 oil’ iad (i as y), s. (Fr. 

ailhtde t Irom ail — an eye.] A glance, an 
ogle, n wink. 

•'Slu- jtave oeiliudt And most uppakinfj looks 
To iml le Kdimind,*’ bhakesp. : Lear, tv. S. 

ceil-lct (cei as oi), s. [Fr.] [Oillet.] 


cel la -chcr-itc (ce as c), s. [Named after 
J. (JAlarber, w ho described it ; -ite (Mtn.).] 
Min. : A mineml occurring in micaceous 
I ante Ike, associated with a variety of chlorite, 
at Kcmniat, in the ITitschthal, Tyrol. Sp. gr. 
•J- 3 S 4 to 2 ’WA ; lustre, pearly; colour, grayish- 
white ; the optic-axial angle being the same as 
in muscovite. It is regarded as a barium- 
holding mica. 

• ocl -lct, s. [A dimin. from Fr. o?iJ =aa eye.] 
An eje, bud, or shoot of a plant. 


oe nfui‘ thatc,s. [Eng. a-/utMfft(»c); - ate .] 
C 'hem. : A salt of ii-iiimtliic acid. 


ce - nAn - tho, s. [I^at., from Gr. olvdv&ri 
(oimuittu) ~ (l) the first shoot of the vine; 
( 2 ) its flower ; ( 3 ) (Enanthc pimpinelloides) ; 
oleos (oinos) = wine, and ar^os («ti//ios) = a 
flower, lroin the sweet scent.] 

Bot. : Wafer Dropwort ; a genus of Umbel- 
lifene, family 8cseliniihe. The umbels are 
compound; the bracts or braetcoles ninny; 
the petals notched, their lips long ami In* 
flexed ; the fruit snbtcrcte, with a broad com- 
missure, five blunt convex ribs, ami single 
vittie in the interstices. Flowers of the cir- 
eumferenee on long stalka and sti iib* ; those 
of the centre sessile, or nearly s<*, mid fertile. 
Found in the Eastern Hemisphere. Known 
spi i ies nl>out twenty ; six are British, lEnanthe 
Jistutosi i, (E. jdmpinctloUUsy CE. /.achnutlii, *E. 
t(dvi/alia t CE. crocota, nml <F. PhrUnmtrium. 
Of these, <E. crocota , the Hemlock Water 
Hropw-ort, a plant three to live feet high, has 
tin* root of large, fusiform, aesaile knobs, and 
broad leaflets. it is a rank poison, and is 
sometimes gathered by mistake for celery, nr 
the rout for parsnips. It Is Hie same witii (E. 
Phclltnulrhim. (E. fi^tutnsn, the Common 
Water Hropwort, is common m Fiiglund ami 
Ireland, but is md found in Sent land. The 


tul«?rs of CE. pimpiiu Itoides, the Calloo*. 
fruited Water Dropwort, are wholesome. 

ce ruin thic.a. [Lat.o;nan//t(0(q.v.);sutr.-ia.] 

1 . Bot. : Belonging to the genus (Ennnthe. 

2 . C hem. : Possessing a vinous odour. 

conanthlc acid, 5. 

Chem. : 0)4llj40 a (?)■ G^nniithyloua acid, 
A colourless, tasteless, inodorous oil, ob- 
tained by treating reliant hie ether with aa 
alkali, and decomposing the product with 
sulphuric acid. Insoluble in wab*r, but solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, and in alkalis and the 
alkaline carbonates It requires further in- 
vestigation, some chemists asserting that it is 
merely a mixture of capric aud caprylic acids. 

cenanthic-other, s. 

Chem.: C ls ll 18 03 (?). The name given by 
Liebig and Pelouze to an ethereal liquid which 
exists in all wines, ami is the source of their 
peculiar odour, it is a very mobile liquid, 
possessing a strong vinous odour and a dis- 
agreeable taste. Soluble in alcohol and ether, 
insoluble in water, aud having a vapour den- 
sity of y-S. 

ce n6.n tho -ic, n. [Fug. oman/ftfjd); o con- 
nect., and sutl. -ic.] [CEnanthylic.] 

08 nan-thol, s. [Eng. ccnanth(yl), and (aZ- 
coU)ul.] 

Chem.: C7H14O = CyllisO'lI. CEnanthyl 
hydride- (Enauthylic aldehyde. A trans- 
parent colourless oil, isomeric with butyrone, 
produced by the dry distillation of castor-oil. 
It has a peculiar disagreeable odour ami a 
sweet taste, is slightly soluble in water, *ery 
soluble iu alcohol and ether, and boils at 152 *. 
Its sp. gr. = 0 * 8 * 27 . 

ce nAn thonc, s. [Eug. ananth(yl); -on«.) 
[CENANTnYLONE.] 

00 nan'-thyl, s. [Eng. ananfft(r); - yl .] 

Chem. : Crll la O. The hypothetical radical 
of oeuanthylic acid and its derivatives. The 
same name is sometimes, but inappropriately, 
given to heptyl (Oylljs). (IFuf/s.) 

oonanthyl acetone, s. [CEnanthylone.] 
ccnanthyl chlorido, s. 

Chem. : U-H13OCI. A strong-smelling liquid 
obtained by distillinga mixture of cenanthylic 
acid and phosphorus pentaehloride. It is 
decomposed by water luto oeuanthylic aud 
hydrochloric acids. 

ccnanthyl hydride, s. [UCnanthol.] 

00 nan thyl-a mide, s. [Eng. ananthyl , 
and cnnii/r. ] 

Chem. : C^Ilj^NO = N*H2*C7Hj30. A crys- 
talline body produced by the notion o! 
ammonia on cenanthylic anhydride. It forma 
niiuute scales soluble m alcohol and ether. 

cen an -thyl ate, a. [Eng.aacni//ir//(;c); -ate. J 

Chem. : A salt of ceimnthylie ucid, 

ce nan-thyl cno, s. [Eng. ananthyl ; -cue.] 
[llEriENE.j 

co-nan thyl-ic, a. [Eng. ananthyl; -ml] 
Containing ununthyl, 

oonanthyl ic acid, s. 

Chem.: C 7 II, 4 0 ... s= c “jj»a° 1 0 . A fmna- 

parenf, colourless oil, obtained by distilling 
carefully a mixture of rustor-oil and dilute 
nitric acid, and washing the nroduct with 
water. It lias thcoilour ot cod-tish, a pungent, 
exciting taste, nml is soluble In nitric acid, iti 
alcohol, and in ether. Its sp. gr. Is 0*1* 1 ti 7 at 
24 *, and it boils »t 212 *. The ammonium and 
imtussiuiu salts are very soluble in water. 
The barium salt, Cijllvalkrtij forms while, 
lmu , et-hhn]K. > d tablets, soluble in hot water 
amt in hot alcohol, but inw*Jnh)e hi other. 
The silver suit, tVHi ;1 .\g< »;», Is obtained as a 
wh tr preeipiiHtc mi adding silver nitrate to 
h solm inn «>t ammonium o iiunt hyhite. It is 
insoluble in water, and turns brown oil ex- 
Jiosille lo the light . 

co n ant hylic alcohol, *. [Hkutyl- 
ali mi* it.. ) 

conanthylio nldohydo,*. [iKnanthou] 
conantliylic anhydride, s. 

Chem. : Culf./flOj !.-JJj*f,;j 0 . A colour- 
less oil, produced by the action of plmsphorue 


boil, h&fr ; poilt, Jd^Vl , cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; Ro, gom ; thin, this; sin, ns; oxpeot, ^Conophon, exist, ph t 
-cian, -tlan = sliau. - tion, sion = shun ; -$lon, §lou — zluin. oious, tious, sious - situs, -bio, dlo, Ac. = b?!, dcL 
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cenanthylone— off 


peutachloride on potassium cenan thy late. 
When heated it emits an aromatic odour, 
and when kept in badly-closed bottles it 
amells rancid. Its 8p. gr. = 0*91 at 14° 

cenanthylie -ether, s. 

Chem. (PL): Two others of the series are 
known : ceuanthylate of ethyl, C^Hi3(CoH 5 )02, 
obtained by passing hydrochloric-acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of cenantbol ; and 
cenauthylate of phenyl, CrHi^CtjHg^, pro- 
duced by the action of chloride of oenaiithj l 
on phenylic alcohol. Both are colourless oils, 
lighter than water, soluble iu alcohol and 
ether, and solidifying iu freezing mixtures. 

oe-nan thyl one, s. [Eng. cenanthyl , and 
(acttyjne.) 

Chem. : Ci3H£<j0=C7Hi30*C6Hi3. CEnanthyl 
acetone. A crystalline substance produced 
by the dry distillation of calcium cenanthylate. 
It is soluble in alcohol, from which it crystal- 
lizes in large, colourless lamina;, melts at 30°, 
and has a sp. gr. of 0't>25. 

ce-nadi' thyl-ous, a. [Eng. cenanthyl; -ous. ) 
Containing cenanthyl. 

cenanthylous - acid, s. [CEnanthic- 

ACID.] 

ce-no -car -pus, s. [Gr. olvos (oinos) = wine, 
and Kapnos ( karjx>s ) = fruit ; because wine is 
made from the fruit. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Palmaceae, tribe Areceae. 
The fruit of (Enocarpvs Bacaba, a tine Brazilian 
palm, about eighty feet high, contains oil. 

ce-nok rine, 5. [Gr. olros (oinos) = wine, 
and xptwu (krino) = to separate.] 

Chem. : The name of a test-paper sold in 
Paris for the purpose of detecting the fraudu- 
lent coloration of wines. It is stated that 
j^o^tli of magenta in wine is sufficient to 
give the paper a violet shade. 

ce'-nol, s. [Mesitylene.] 

ce'-nol-in, s. [Eng. amol ; -in.] 

Chem. : C^Hio- The colouring matter of 
red wine, obtained by precipitating with basic 
acetate of lead, and exhausting the dried pre- 
cipitate with a mixture of ether and hydro- 
chloric acid. It is a nearly black powder 
when dry, insoluble in pure water, but soluble 
in water containing a vegetable acid, and 
easily soluble in alcohol. 

vO-nbl -o gy, s. [Gr. otvos ( oinos ) = wine ; 
sutf. -ology.] The science of wine ; that branch 
of science which deals with the nature, quali- 
ties, and varieties of wines. 

*ce'-no-man-9y* s. [Gr. oTeo? (oinos) = 
wine, and p.avrua (manttio) = prophecy, di- 
vination.] A form of divination amongst the 
Greeks, from the colour, sound, &c., of wine 
when poured out in libations. 

ca-nd ma'-ni-a, s. [Gr. o'vos (oinos) = wine, 
and pavia (mania) = madness ] 

1. An insatiable desire for wine or other in- 
toxicating liquors ; dipsomania. 

2. The same as Delirium tremens (q.v.), 

* Ce'-nomel, s. [Gr. nlvov (oinos) — wine, 
and pihi (meli) — honey.] Wine mixed with 
honey ; mead. 

"Those memories, to my thinking, 

Make a better etnomel." 

K. B. Browning : ll'ine of Cyprus. 

oe-nom -e-ter, s. [Gr. o'vos (oinos) — wine, 
and utTpoy ( metron ) = a measure.] A form of 
hydrometer adapted to determine the alcoholic 
strength of wines. 

* ce-noph'-i-list, s. [Gr. olvo? (oinos) = wine, 
and 4>i\ e'w (ph iled ) = to love.] A lover of 
wine. 

ce-noth’-er-a, s. [Lat. cenothera and ernotheris 
= a fabulous* herb said to render wild beasts 
gentle ; Gr. olvoOrjpas (oinotheras), olvo(h)pi,<; 
(oinotheris) = a kind of willow-herb (?X the 
root of which smells like wine.] 

Bot . : Evening Primrose ; a genus of Ona- 
gracese, tribe Epilobeaj. The calyx limb is 
deeply four-cleft, the petals four, the stamens 
eight, the capsule four-valved, the seeds 
many, naked. Known species about 100, 
all American QSnothera biennis is the Com- 
mon Evening Primrose. [Evenixq-primrose.] 

-nyl, s. [Mesityl.] 

O’er, adv. & prep. [See def.] A contracted 


form of over (q.v.), frequently used in poetry 
and composition. 

* o’er-raught, pa. par. Over-reached. 

* o’er-Strawed, pa. par. Over-strewn. 

o’er -lay, s. [Pref. o’er, and Eng. lay , v. 
(q.v.).] An upper garment, a cloak, an over- 
all. (Scotch.) 

oer -Sted-ite, s. [Named after Oersted ; sufiT. 
-if« (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Zircon (q.v.), occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, frequently disposed 
nn crystals of augite. Hardness. 5'5; sp. gr. • 
3*629 ; lustre, adamantine ; colour, reddish- 
brown. Found at Arendal, Norway. 

oe-so-phag'-e-al, ce-so-phag^e-an, a. 

[Eng. ccsophag(us) ; -eal, -can.] Of or per- 
taining to the oesophagus (q.v.). There are 
oesophageal arteries, glands, and nerves, and 
an oesophageal plexus. 

O0-s6ph'-a-gi§m, s. [Lat. cesophag(us) ; Eng. 
suff. - ism ; Fr. cesophagisme.] 

Pathol. : Tlic erroneous feeling that one has 
swallowed a pin or a fish-bone. It is a 
nervous affection, and has sometimes been 
cured by a dose of opium at bedtime. (Tanner: 
Pract. of Medicine , ii. 97.) 

oe-soph-a-got -6 my, s. [Gr. olo-o^dyo* (oi- 
s ophagos) = the oesophagus, and ro^rj (fome) 
= a cutting ; re/u'w (temne) = to cut.] 

Sitrg. : An operation recommended by Lis- 
franc for opening the oesophagus for the re- 
moval of foreign bodies too large to be other- 
wise extracted. 

ce-soph -a gus, s. [Gr. olo-o£dyo? (cisoph- 
agos), from o law (oiso). fut. of Qipu (phrro) = 
to bear, and 4>ayeiv (phagtin) — to eat.] 

Anat. : A slightly flexed canal, between the 
pharynx and the stomach, inclining to the 
left in the neck, the right iu the upper thorax, 
and the left again through the posterior 
mediastinum. It is narrow and flat iu the 
neck, and rounded in the lower and longest 
part. It passes through the diaphragm, and 
terminates nearly opposite the tenth dorsal 
vertebra in the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 
The passage of the food is caused by muscular 
contraction through the action of the par- 
vagum nerve. [Gullet.] 

O. F, An abbreviation for the oxidizing flame 
of the blow- pi lie. 

ces'-tri-dae, s. pL [Lat. awfr(«.s); fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : Bot - flies ; a dipterous family 
founded by Leach, who included in it the 
genera CEstrus, Cephalentyia, and Gastero- 
philus. The family is co-extensive with the 
Linna;an genus CEstrus. 

CBS tru al, a. [Gr. oiarpos (oistros) = a vehe- 
ment desire.] 

Physiol. : An epithet applied to the period 
of sexual desire in animals. 

ces-tru-a-tion, s . [CEstrual.] 

Physiol. : The state or condition of being 
cestrual, or of having sexual desire. 

ces'-trus, s. [Lat., from Gr. olo-rpo? (oisfros). 

Entom. : Bot-fly, a genus founded by Lin- 
naeus, and modified by Leach and others. 
Several species are known, each parasitic on 
some particular herbivorous m&uimal. Three 
are British : (Estnis (Gasterophilus) equi , (E. 
bovis, and CE. oi ns, which attack the horse, 
ox, and sheep, respectively. The hide of the 
rhinoceros is no defence against the attacks 
of these insects, and they have been found 
in man. [Bot-fly.] 

5f (f as V), prep. [A.S. of; cogn. with Dut., 
Icel., Sw., Dan. G<»th, a/; Ger. ab ; O.H.Ger. 
aba; Lat. ah; Gr. an6(apo); Sausc. apa=away. 
Off is merely another spelling of of.] [Off.] 
A preposition expressing such relations as 
out of, from, away, proceeding from, forming 
part of, as from a cause, agent, author, source, 
material, means, &c. 

1. Expressing the relation of source, origin. 

“It ia of the Lord's mercies that we are uot con- 

rumed ." — Lammtaticmj iii. 22. 

2. Expressing partition or reference to a 
whole or aggregate ; out of ; from amongst. 

“Certain of his friends." 

SKakrsp. : !'cw« A Adonii, 688. 


3. Expressing possession or ownership ; be- 
longing to : as, the palace of the king. 

4. Expressing attributes, qualities, or con- 
ditions : as, a man of sense, false of heart, 
quick of apprehension, &c. 

5. Expressing partition and privation : as, 
deprived of fortune. 

6. With a superlative : amongst, out of. 

'* York is moat unmeet of any man." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., L 8. 

7. Expressing the relation of the object to 
a verbal notion. 

" 'Tis not in hate of you." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ill. L 

8. Expressing reference to a thing ; con- 
cerning, about, relating to. 

“To hear thee speak of Naples.” 

Shaketp. ; Tempest , i. X 

9. Expressing extraction or origin. 

“ 'Of whence are you ?* ’ Not of this country.'" 

Shake*}*. . Measure for Measure, iii. X 

10. From. 

'' You took bribes of France." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ilL L 

11. Expressing the matter, material, or con- 
stituents of anything. 

“A ladder quaintly made of cords," 

Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of I'erona, ill. L 

12. Expressing the contents or material 
filling anything. 

“ A deep glass of rhenish wine."— Shakesp. : Mer- 
chant of IVmCtf. L 2. 

13. Expressing motive, reason, or ground. 

“ I must, of force." Shaketp. : l Henry IV., il. a 

14. Expressing faculties or power granted. 

*' If any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth.'*— l Peter ir. 11. 

15. Expressing reference to an agent or 
person by whom, or a thing by which, any- 
thing is done. 

“When thou art bidden cf any man to a wedding, 
■it not down in the highest room.' —Luke jut. 8. 

16. Expressing apposition, identity, or 
equivalence ; used with a name or appellation : 
as, the City of London, the Empire of Russia, 
&c. 

* 17. Expressing passage or change from 
one state to another. 

" O miserable of happy 1 la this the end 

Of this new glorious world." 

Milton P. L., x. 72<X 

IS. Expressing reference to time or dia- 
tance : as, within a mile of the town, within 
an hour of his arrival. 

19. During, in the course of. 

" Sly custom always cf the afternoon." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet . 1. S. 

20. In, on ; with indefinite expressions of 
time : as, o/late, o/old. 

*21. Upon, on. 

" God's blessing of your good heart" 

bhakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iL 4. 

* 22. With. 

23. To, amongst : as, He was admitted of 
the council. 

*24. Iu consequeuce of; in virtue of; 
through. 

“ What shall become of this T " 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 1. 

25. Used in adjurations. 

“ Of charity, what kin are you tome?" 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Might, T. 

Of was formerly frequently used with 
verbs in phrases where it ts now dropped, as 
pray of, beseech of, desire of. 

“ X humbly do desire your grace of pardon." 

shakesp. : Merchant of I Voice. It. L 

Of one’s self: By one's self ; without aid or 
interference from others ; alone. 

"They [the gatesj will open of themselves." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 4. 

Of-bit-en, s. [Eng. off, and bitten.] 

Bot. : Scabiosa succisa. 

* of -come, s. [Eng. of, and come.) Produce, 
product, income. 

oflh * ©f* adv., a., prep., interj., & s. [Another 
spelling of o/(q.v.).] 

A. As adverb : 

Expressing separation, disjunction, discus- 
sion, division, or partition. 

1. Away from ; denoting separation or dis- 
tance. 

"Six miles afirota Ampthill.” 

Shakesp. . Henry Fill., It. L 

2. To a distance ; away. 

*' I'il go farther off." Shakesp. : Tempest, lit 2. 

3. From, away ; with verbs denoting re- 
moval or separation ; as, to cut off, to tear off, 
to put off, Sic. ( Shakesp . : Tempest, iii. 3.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sa. ca = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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4. From, away ; with verba denoting de- 
parture, abatement, or cessation : as, a pain 
goes off. 

b. From, away ; with verbs denoting direc- 
tion : as, to look off. 

6. Added to verbs to denote ease, rapidity, 
readiness, or completeness. 

"Tbl* distilled liquor drink thou off." 

Shake rp. : Romeo Jt Juliet, lv. 1. 

7. Denoting interruption, so as not to take 
place : ns, the match is off. 

* 8. Agaiust ; mi the opposite or adverse side, 

If Off as on adverb is largely used with verbs 

In special senses, whteh will be found under 
tiie several verbs : as, to conte off, to go off, 
to ;>aos off, to take off, Ac. 

B, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. Most distant, farthest ; aa applied to 
horses the right side, as distinguished front 
tiie left or near side. 

2. Proceeding from another : as, an off 
thoroughfare or street. 

3. Free from occupation, business, work, or 
duty : as, an off day, o/time. 

II, Cricket: Applied to that part of the field 
which is on tiie right hand of the wicket- 
keeper. (Opposed to on.) 

C. As preposition : 

1. Away from ; distant from. 

"Ferrite, about two mile* off this town, though 
moot of the modem writers have fixed It to Frascati." 
— A Jthton , On Italy. 

2. To seaward of : as, the ship was off the 
port. 

3. Away from. (With verbs denoting separ- 
ation, removal, or departure.) 

" Come off the breach. 4 ' 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry IV., li. 4. 

4. Not on ; away from ; from. 

•' I wu never off iny legs, nor kept my chamber a 
day Tt-mjJe. 

b. Leading from : as, a street off Cheapside. 

II Frequently used in combination with 
from. 

14 Take this from off the head." 

Shaketp, : MUltummrr Xtgkt't Dream , lv. t 

D» As interj, : Away, begone; a command 
to depart, and expressive of contempt, dis- 
gust, or abhorrence. 

E. As substantive : 

Cricket: The off* aide; the part of the field 
to tiie wicket-keeper's right hand. 

11 (1) Off one's head : Distracted ; not in one'a 
senses. 

(2) Off-side: 

Football: The position of being out of play 
— spraking generally, through being in frout 
of tiie football. 

44 Every player W on tide, but I* put off tide If he 
enters a scrimmage from his opponent's side, or, 
Loiug In a sen to mug o, gets m (rout ol tho ball, or 
wlion the bull has Ixcii kicked, touched, or Is bvlug 
run with by any of his own side behind him (f.e., 
between himself and lit* own goal-line). A player 
being off tide 1* pul on tide when tho ball has boon 
ruu five yards with, or kicked by, or has touched the 
Ureas or jarrsou of any player of the oopotite »sdo, 
or when one of his own side has ruu lu Iront of htui 
either with the ball, or having kicked It w heu behind 
him.' — Lawi qf (he Rugby Urnon. 

(:t) IWU (or badly) off: In good (or bad) 
cl reu m si Aimes. 

* off cap, v.i. To lake off the cap or hat 
in auiule. 

44 Three great ones off-capped to tilm." 

Shaketp. : Othello, 1. 1. 

off-chanco, ». A degree of slight prob- 
ability. 

oil colour, s. k a. 

A. As sub»t. : An Inferior or defective colour. 
(Used in u* fere neu to precious stones.) 

B. As adj. : Out of aorta. (Sfaiiflr.) 

off come, s. An excuse, an apology; an 
p.se.ipc by subterfuge. 

*' A gude off-come prudently and creditably handled.' 4 
— H'-' tt Brule of lAiutm*rxnoor, cb. X x vl. 

Oft corn, s. Inferior or waste coni thrown 
out during dressing. 

"Such t ff-corn as cxiueth glv* wile for her share." 

Tuner: Hundred Points. 

olf cut, i. A piece cut off; spec., that part 
of a printed sheet which in Home methods of 
imposition is cut otf Wforo folding, and I lien 
plneed within tho other prevlouHly folded 
portion. 

off day, .i. A day on which the usual 
business nr occupation Ih discontinued. 


off drive, v.i. 

Cricket ; To drive or hit to the off. 

*' off. driving both bowler* for tour.“— Lully Tele- 
graph, July 1, lB*X 

off drive, s. 

Cricket : A bit or drive to the off. 

ofl going, s. Going away; departing. 

Off-going crops : 

Law : Crops sown during the last year of a 
tenancy, but not ripe till after its expiry. 
Law or custom enables the tenant to take these 
away. Called also Away-going crops. 

off hand, adv. k a. 

A. As adv. : Readily, without hesitation, 
easily ; in n free and easy manner. 

B. j4s adjective : 

1. Done without hesitation or study; free 
and easy. 

2. Acting in a free and easy manner. 

off-reckoning, s. 

Mil. : A proportion of the full pay of troops 
retained from them in special cases, until the 
time of final settlement, to meet various ex- 
pected charges. 

* off season, s. That season or period of 
the year when people of fashion go out of town. 

Off side, s. The furthest side off; the 
right-hand side in driving. 

off Street, s. A amall street leading out 
of a mam thoroughfare ; a bye-street. 

off time, 5. The time during which one'9 
regular business or occupation ^discontinued; 
icisure time. 

Off, t’.i. [Off, cnfv.J 

Xaut. : To steer from tho land ; to move off 
shore (Used only In the present participle.) 

of' fal, s. k a. I Eng. off, and ffal{l) ; Dut. afval ; 
l>aif. iffuld ; Ger. abffall — tiie parts allowed 
to fall off, ns not being worth retaining.) 

A. -4 s substantive : 

* 1. Refuse, waste; lhat which is thrown 
aw ay as worth leas. 

" Poor Lazarus lie* howling at his gat** for a few 
crumb*; lie only sn-k* chipping*, offalt." — Burton: 
Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. ill., | L 

2. Waste meat ; those parts of an animal 
which are rejected by the butcher as unlit 
for use. 

* 3. Carrion. 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave* offal." Shaketp. ; Hamlet, It. 2. 

4. Rubbish, trash ; anything of no use or 
value. 

" What trash Is Romo. 

Wh&t rubbish, and what offal." 

Sha keep. ; Julius Ccetar, L 8» 

* B. As adj. : Refuse, worthless. 

“ Glean not lu barren *ull the*o offal ear*. 

Slth reap thou inuyat whole harvests of delight.’* 
Southwell : I. euxt Love it Lott. 

Off'-cast, $. [Eng. off , ami cash] That which 
is east nway or rejected ; rubbish. 

"The off e ant t ot all tho profession*. ” — Sa vage : R. 
Medllcott, bk. ill., ch. 6. 

of fcn9C', of fense', s. I Fr. offense, from Lat. 
iffnisu ; Sp. ojensu ; ltal. k. Port, offensa.] 
(OFFEND.) 

I. Urdinury hi nguoge : 

1. The act of striking; a striking against; 
assault. (Now only used in the phrase arms 
(or weapons) of offence.) 

2. The ni t nf offending ; an affront, an in- 
sult ; anything which hurts or wounds tho 
feelings ; an outrage, 

" Kotfoiiclleliioiit after deep offence." 

Wordsworth L'svurtion, bk. vl. 

3. A crime ; an net of wickedness ; tiie 
transgression of any law, human ordiviuu; a 
misdeed, a trespass. 

” Their wicked u«*»<-a unit nbunilnahle offense* d dlle 
cniumitl d against ill* divine innleatlc. 4 '— Uollnthed ; 
Hitt, tiwj , hk. v., ch. xvtJ. 

*i Although obsolete In England, tho spell- 
ing offrutc is frequcnl in Amorim. 

I. A breach of any rule or custom: aa, ao 
offence against good manners. 

* b. Hurl, hurm, injury. 

'* Worm nor anal I do no rffenre. n 
.fXi krtp. Mxdtununer Might's Dream, U. 2 

6. Tin* stub? of being offended ; displeasure, 
anm>yniire, linger, wrath. 

"1 ftin ini'* *nfi»r \u offence with my niece. 44 — Shaketp, f 
Twelfth Sight, lv. 2. 

*,l Used ('specialty in I lie phrase, To take offence. 


II. Law: Generally any crime nr misde- 
meanour ; specif., a erirue not indictable but 
punishable summarily. 

* of-fen^’, v.f. [Offence, s.) To offend. 

"All the world by the® offenced." 

Iludton : Judith . vL 323. 

* of - fen9e' - ful, a. ( Eng. offence ; -ful{l).) 
Giving or causing offence or displeasure ; 
a u nny mg, criminal, wrong. 

'* Your most offence/ul act. 44 

Shnketp. : Measure for Measure, 1L S. 

* of fcn96'-lcss, a. (Eng. offence; -1ms.) Free 
from offence ; inotleosivo ; liariuless ; innocent, 
unoffending. 

“ A* one who would 1>e*t hi* offeneelett di>g. tc 
affright au liui>vrlous liou." — rJuikesp. : Othello, IL S. 

of fend', v.t. k i. [Fr. offender, from Lat. 
off end o, from of- (for ob-) = against, and fetido 
(used only in compounds) = to strike; Sp. 
offender ; ltal. offender. ) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To attack, to n.ssail, to strike. 

” Ur was fain to drfunl hlmaidf. and withal *o to 
offend him, that by an unlucky blow the i>oor 1'hlloi- 
enu* fell dwul at hi* fcct .“— Sid ary Axradvt. 

* 2. To harm, to hurt, to injure, to damage. 

*' Tbon offtndrtt thy lungs to apeak «> louiL* 

Shaketp. . Mrrch mt of IVmcr, lv. L 

3. To make angry ; to displease, to affroot, 
to insult, to mortify. 

*’ If any, speak ; for him have I offended “ 

Shak'tp. : Julxus-Cirtar, III. 2. 

4. To annoy ; to be offensive to; to molest. 
" The rankest compound of villahiou* smidl that 

ever offended nostril ''—Shakesp. : Merry Wires of 
ll’indior, i»i. 5. 

* 5. To injure by tempting or drawing to 
evil, wickedness, or neglect of duty ; to tempt 
to go astray. 

” Whoso shall offend one of thvwj llttlo oo i. which 
believe in me. It wero bettor for him that a milUtono 
were hanged about bis neck, ami that he werodrouned 
In the depth of tho *ea. 4 '— J/affhw xvlil. 6. 

* 6. To transgress, to violate ; to sin against. 

“ Ho hath offmxdetd tho law " 

Shakctp. : Meaturtfor Meaturt, UL 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To transgress or violate any human or 
divine law; to commit a crime or offence. 
(Generally followed by a^niiwf.) 

14 To offend originally signifies to Implueo. that I* to 
•tumhle.or hltdangoroujily upon somowhat lying croas 
our way."— Barrow • Scmunn, vol. L, *or. k 

2. To commit a breach of any rule or 
custom : as, to offend against good manners. 

3. To cause anger or dislike ; to give offence. 

* 4. To take offence ; to be offended ; to be 
scandalized ; to be led into sin. 

” If meat innkn my brother to^eurf. I will rat uo 
meat while the world staudeth."— 1 Corfnf/i. vlll. IX 

* of-fend ant, s. (Eng. offend; -ant.) Due 
who offends ; an offender. 

" If the offemlant did consider the grief and *hame 
of punish mrnt ." — Breton ■ Packet of Lettert. i». 4X 

of fend cr, s. [Eng. offend; -er.) One who 
offends ; one who commits a crime or offence ; 
one who violates any law human or divine ; a 
transgressor, a criminal. 

A gang of bullies »m secretly sent to wilt tho U>>*« 
of the offender. '— Haeautay . II tit, Hug., ch. 11. 

* of fen dt cle, s. [Lat. offendiculum. ) A 
stumbling- block. 

” To l>« offendic le to »uy uihu ."— Becon ; Works, Ul. 
eio. 

* of fen drCsa, ». [Eng. offender ; -am.] a 
female who offends ; a female offender. 

" A ilrsiH-rate offendrett against nature.'— Shakerp.; 
.ill's Well Vxat I. ndt Well, L L 

Of fcn^O', 9. (OFFKNCK.) 

* 6f fen'-sf hlo, n. [Ijit. offavrihiUs. from 
offrnsus, pa. par. of offrndo — t* » offend (q v.X] 
t.au.Miig or giving offence; causing hurt or 
bynry. 

* of f6n’ alon, * of fon-cl on, of fon^ 
si oun, *• ll-Jit. vffrnsut, Iroin offensu.*, pa. 
pur. of offnulu to olleiid (q.v.)j iMfencc, 
damage, hurt, Injury. 

44 My here that hangclh bing aituim. 

That lievvr yet fell non mu.* 

(A.ii.,er. C. r.2.«IX 

6f fdn'-slvo, a. k s. (Fr offen* iff, from Ivit. 
offnisi is, pn. ]‘Ar. of (ffendn ; to offend (q.v.); 
ltal. offensive* : Sp. fi/rn5ii>o.) 

A. Aauljrctiiv : 

1. Pertaining to nr used for offence or at tuck . 
as, an offensive wenpou. Opposed t«i defensive 
(q.v.). 


boll, b6>; poilt, Jbv^I ; oat, 90II, chorus, 9 hln, bengh ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; oxpoot, Xonophon, exist, Ing. 
-elan, tlan — shan. -tlon, -slon = shdn ; -tlon, -^ion - zhUn. -clous, tlous, -slous = situs, -bio, -dlo, Ac. . bol. doL 
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2. Consisting in or carried oo by attacks ; 
invasive, aggressive. 

" To make warn* offensive, uot onely to stand vpon 
their defence." — .S avile : J'acitus ; Hutorie, p. 123. 

* 3. Injurious, hurtful, harmful, noxious. 

" It is an excellent opener for the liver, hut offensive 
to the stomach.' — fl«co»i ; A'ulurtil History. 

4. Causing or giving offence ; causing anger 
Or irritation ; irritating, vexing, annoying. 

" Nothing is more offensive to free and proud nations 
than the sight of foreign uniforms and standards."— 
Macaulay Hist . Eng , ch. xxiv, 

5. Disgusting, displeasing; causing disgust, 
pain, or unpleasant sensations. 

“The rivers die into offensive pools." 

Vowper : Task, ti. 96, 

* 6. Taking offence ; offended. 

" Lest, she offensive at iny presumption, I perish in 
the height of my thoughts." — iireene: J ienaphon, 
p. 53, 

B. As sn&sf. (with the def. article): The act 
of attacking ; an offensive or aggressive atti- 
tude . as, To act on the offensive. 

A league (ur alliance) offensive ond defen- 
sive : A league or compact under which two 
or more nations bind themselves to make war 
together against any other nation or nations, 
aud to defend cadi other in case of attack, 

6 f fen -sive-ly, atlv. [Eng. offensive; - ly .] 

1. In an offensive manner ; by way of attack 
or aggression. 

2. So as to cause ottbnee, irritation, or an- 
noyance. 

** He became offensively arrogant and vain.'' — Macau - 
lay Hitt . Eng., ch. u. 

*3. Injuriously, mischievously; so as to 
Cause hurt, harm, or injury. 

" l)oue offensively against the good of men."— Hooker : 
Sccles. Polity. 

4. In a disgusting or offensive maimer ; so 
as to cause disgust 

“The liqnor was found to stink offensively."— Boyle : 
n'orfci. iv. f.13 

of-fen sive-ness, s. [Eng. o/rnsu*; -n&ss.] 
The quality or state of being offensive ; ioju- 
riousuess, unpleasantness ; cause of disgust. 

“Cartesius was sensible of the oiTerrmeness of this 
opinion ." — Cudworth : Intellectual System, p. 863. 

©f'-fer, * of fre, * of fren, v.t. & i. [A.S. 

off r tan, from Lnt. off era — to offer, from of- 
(fnr ob-) = towards, near, and fero = to bring ; 
Fr. uffrir ; ltal. offnnre, offrire; Sp. ofreccr; 
Port, offrccer.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To tender ; to present for acceptance or 
refusal ; to proffer : as, To offer one's hand, 
To offer a book. 

2. To present for competition : as, To offer 
a prize. 

3. To present as ao act of worship ; to 
sacrifice, to immolate. (Frequently followed 
by up.) 

** To the fire-eyed maid of smoky wax. 

All hot aud bleeding will we offer them." 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 

4. To present or put forward to notice ; to 
proffer, to propose, to obtrude. (Frequently 
used reflexively.) 

*• Some ideas forwardly offer themselves to ell men's 
understandings."— Locke. 

5. To threaten, to menace ; to set about, to 
attempt. 

“ Offer him no violence.” 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., L L 

6. To bid, as a price, payiueut, or reward. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be at hand; to present itself ; to ap- 
pear ; to be ready. 

“Th' occasion offers, and the youth compiles.” 

Dry dm. {Todd.) 

2. To proffer ; to declare one’s willingness 
or readiness for any act : as, He offered to ac- 
company me. 

3. To attempt ; to make as if. 

“ If he should offer to choose." 

Shakesp . . Merchant of Venice, L X 

Sometimes followed by of. 

* 4. To tbreatca. 

M His power, like to a fancless Uon, 

Way offer, but not hold. ' 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., Iv. L 

6 f '-fer, s. [Fr. offre ; ltal. k Port, offerta ; Sp. 
qferta.] [OfFtn, v.] 

1. The act of offering or presenting for ac- 
ceptance or rejection a proposal to be accepted 
or refused ; a proffer. 

“A fire that will he sure to destroy the offering 
though mercy should spare the offer' —South : Ser- 
mons, vol. li„ ser. S. 

2. That which is offered ; a proffer ; a pro- 


posal made. (Frequently used iu the sense of 
a proposal of marriage.) 

“I assure you, she has refused several offers to my 
own knowledge."— Goldsmtth : The Bee, No. 2. 

3. The act of biddiog or offering a price, pay- 
ment, or reward for anything. 

4. A price or payment offered for anything ; 
a price or sum bid. 

5. An offering ; anything offered or pre- 
sented by way of acknowledgment or sacrifice. 

6. An attempt, au eudeavour ; a threat. 

“Oue sees in it a kind of offer at modem architec- 
ture .”— Addison : On Italy. 

31 (1) On offer: For sale. 

(2) Promise and offer : [Promise, «.]. 

* of-fcr-a-ble, a. [Eng. offer; -able.] Capa- 
ble of being offered ; tit or suitable to be 
offered. 

“Allowing all that hath Cesar's image onely on It. 
offer able to Cesar ."— Mountague : Dcooute Etta yes, pt. 
L, tr. x.. § 7. 

of'-fer-er, s. [Eng. offer; -er.] One who 
otters ; one who makes an offering ; one who 
offers or dedicates in worship. 

“Nay, let's be offerers all.” 

Beautn, <t Flet. (/} / Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 4. 

of-fer-irig,‘ of fer yng, of firing, * of’ 
fryng, pr. par., a. t k s. [Offer, r.J 
A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of presenting for acceptance or 
rejection ; an offer, a plotter. 

2. That which is offered ; specif., that which 
is offered as an act of worship ; a gift, sacri- 
fice, or oblation made to a deity or divine 
being. 

" Offerings consecrated to him who Is the Lord of 
bottle. '—Baker. Of the first Danish King in England. 

II. Eng. Church : Offerings are personal 
tithes, payable by custom to the parson or 
vicar of the parish, either at certaio fixed 
times, as Easter, Christinas, &c., or on special 
occasions, as marriages, christenings, cliurdi- 
ings of women, burials, &c. 

of’-fer-tor-y, * of fer tor-ie, s. [Fr. of ■ 

ferloire. from Lat. offertorium = a place to 
which offerings were brought, an ottertory, 
from offertor = an offerer ; offero = to otter 
(q.v.) ; ltal. offertorio ; Sp. ofertorio .] 

1. Ordinamj Language: 

* I. The act of offering ; an offer. 

“ He went into St Paul's church, where he made of- 
fertory of Ills standards."— Bacon. 

2. That which is offered. 

II. Church Ritual : 

1. Roman : That part of the mass in which 
the priest prepares the elements for consecra- 
tion. 

" When the offertory was hetrou she disce tided doifne 
audoffved beyng crouned. '—Hall : Henry VI 11. (an. 2aJ. 

2. Anglican : 

(1) The sentences in the Communion service 
read while the alius are being collected. 

(2) The alms collected. 

HI. Music: The setting of the offertory 
sentences. 

* of'-fer ture,s. [Offertory.] An offer ; a 
proposal of kindness or peace ; an overture. 

“ Bought by iucbea with the bribe of more offer lures 
end advantages to his crown ." — Milton : Answer to 
Eikon Basil ike. 

of -fme, * of fiz, * of-fis, 4 of fyce, s. [Fr. 

office? from Lat. officium (contracted from opiji- 
Cium), from opes= wealth, aid, help, and facio 
= to do ; Sp. ojicio ; Port, officio ; ltal. officio, 
offizio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Employment or business, public or 
private ; duty or duties customarily performed 
or undertaken by any one, or to which one is 
appointed ; a charge ; a position of trust, 
whether of a sacred or secular character. 

2. A particular duty, charge, or commission. 

"Give me the office 
To choose you a queen." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v, 1. 

3. The particular function, purpose, or end 
fulfilled, intended, or assigned to be done by 
aay particular thing; that function or pur- 
pose which a particular thing is fitted or in- 
tended to fulfil. 

“ In this experiment the several intervals of the 
teeth of the comb do the office of to many prisms."— 
Newton: Optics. 


4. An act of worship. 

5. An act, good or ill, voluntarily rendeted; 
a service. (Generally in a good sense.) 

“ Wolves and bears . . . have done 
Like offees of pity." Shakesp. : Winters Tale, il. 3. 

6. A house, building, or apartment in which 
persons transact their customary business, or 
discharge their respective duties or employ- 
ments ; a place where business is carried on ; 
a counting-house. 

7. (PI): The rooms or places in which the 
domestic duties of a house are discharged, 
consisting of kitchens, sculleries, pantries, 
brewhouses, cellars, &c.; also detached or 
out houses, as stables, coach-houses, barns, 
&c. ; and in towns, underground ami vaulted 
apartments under the same roof. 

" As for offices, let them stand at distauee, with some 
low galleries to pass from them to the palace itself." — 
Bacon: Essays: Of Building. 

8. The persons, collectively, who are in- 
trusted to transact business in a particular 
office ; those who are intrusted with official 
duties. 

II. Technically : 

1. Canon. Law: A benefice which lias no 
jurisdiction attached to it. 

2. Eccles. : A formulary of devotions ; a form 
of service appointed for a pnrticular occasion ; 
a prescribed form or act of worship. 

“The Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, aud 
the creed, is a very goud office for them, if they or© 
not fitted for more regular offices."— Taylor 

If (1) Arms of Office: 

Her. : Arms worn by the holders of certain 
offices, as, fur instance, those borne by tbe 
kings of arms. 

(2) Divine Office: 

Ionian Ritual: Divinum officium , a phrase 
which occurs in the decree of Pius V., im- 
posing the Breviary, as it at present exists, 
upon the whole Roman Church, with certain 
specified exceptions. The Ditine Ottice roa- 
sista of Matins, with Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sext, None, and Vespers with Compline. 
The daily recitation of the Divine Ottice in the 
Roman Church is obligatory : (a) on all clerics 
wlio hold a benefice ; (fc) on all persons iu 
holy orders ; and (c) on all religious of both 
sexes professed for service of the choir. A 
remnant of this custom is found in the Prtface 
to the Prayer Book, where it is enjoined that 
“all Priests and Deaeons are to say daily the 
Morning and Evening Prayer either privately 
or openly, not being let by sickness or some 
other urgent cause.” 

(3) Holy Office: [Inquisition, s., 11. 1.) 

(4) Inquest of Office : [Inquest]. 

(5) Little Office : 

Roman Ritual ; An office modelled on the 
Divine Office, though Dot nearly so long, and 
recited in honour of the Virgin Mary. In 
many congregations the Little Ottice is sub- 
stituted for that of the Breviary. 

(G) To give the office : To forewarn ; to give 
information. (Slang.) 

(7) To say ones Office: To recite the Disine 
Office. 


office bearer, s. One who holds or dis- 
charges a particular office or duty. 

t office -book, s. A book containing tbe 
more important offices of the Church. 

“Employing its old office. books os tlie materials for 
the revised formularies ."— Church Tunes. July 24, 1585. 

office -copy, s. 

Law: A copy or transcript of a proceeding 
filed in the proper office of a court uuder tbe 
seal of such office. 


office-found, s. 

Law: The finding of a jury iu an inquest of 
office, by which the crown becomes entitled, 
to take possession of real or persunal property. 

office bolder, s. One in possession of a 
government office; auy official. 


office -hours, s.pl. The houre during 
which ao office is open for the transaction of 
buaioeaa. 


* of-fice, V.t. [Office, s .] To perform, as 
duty or fuoction ; to discharge the duties of. 


’* Tbe air of Paradise did lau the house. 

And angela officed all." 

Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Welt, lit. X 


a 


- of -fi9ed, pa. par. or a. [Office, p.] 
Having a particular place, duty, or function. 

** So stand* this squire 

Officed with me.' Shakesp. : Winters Tale. i. X 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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i>f fl- 5 cr, * of fl cere, s. [Fr. officier , from 
Low Lat. officiurius = one who performs a 
duty or office, from ojticium — duty, office.) 

1. One who holds or discharges an office; nn 
official ; a person commissioned or authorized 
to i« rf>»rm a particular public duty, or to till 
a particular public situation ; a public func- 
tionary. [*J.J 

•• llut, by your leave. 

1 (wo nn offl* er o! state. " Shaketp. : Coriol., v. t 

2. A constable, a police-officer. 

• 3. One who performs an ollice or service 
for another. 


"The g<xl» can have no mortal o (fleer 
More Ilka a god thau >ou. ' 

.s h iketp. : Pericles, ▼. 8. 


• 4. A retainer, a servant. 

Calling my officer t about m*.' 

shaketp. Twelfth Sight, 1L 8. 


^ Officer, when used absolutely, means one 
who holds a commission in the army or navy. 
They are sometimes divided into combatant 
and non-combatant o Ulcers ; the latter con- 
sisting of those discharging civil duties, as 
the medical, commissariat, or transport 
officers, paymasters, Ac. lu the army officers 
are divided into general officers, statf officers, 
tiehl officers, commissioned officers, brevet 
officers, and non-commissioned officers. In 
the navy officers are divided into commis- 
sioned, warrant, and petty offioers. 


5f fl-5er, v.t. {Officer, $.) To furnish or 
provide with officers ; to appoint officers over. 

** Ilia nnrv was more numerous, better officered, and 
better dlscl/i lined thou that of the allies ."— Macaulay : 
Hut. Png., ch. XX. 

6f fi'-clal (cl as sh), * of fi clall, * of fy- 
cyall, u. & s. [O. Fr. official (Fr. official), 
from Lat. vfficialis = pertaining to duty or 
office (q.v.); Sp. c Port, official; Ital. 
ojficia/e.j 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to an office or public 
duty or charge. ( Shukesp . : Coriolunus , ii. 3.) 

2. Made by virtue of authority ; derived 
from au authorized officer or officers: as, an 
Official statement. 

3. Duly authorized : as, information from 
an official source. 

* 4. Performing or serving for the discharge 
of a particular duty, service, or function. 

6. Phtirm. : Recognized by and prepared ac- 
cording to the pharmacopoeia. Formerly 
officinal, a term discarded iu favor of official 
by Ihe revision committee of the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia in ltt'JO. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. hang. : One who holds a civil office ; 
one appointed to discharge the duties of a 
public office or charge. 

• 2. Eccles. : The person to whom the cog- 
nizance of causes is committed by such as 
have eccleaiastieal jurisdiction. (Aylifft.) 


6i ff-clal-dom (cl as sh), s. [Eng. official; 
-dom.J 

1. The whole body of officials. (Official, 
B. l.J 

2. Officialism (q.v.). 

•• I HUj abilities were a f>pl lot! too often nnd too long 
to the ilu tie* ot officialdom."— St. met' t Oaiett*, 

Nov. 8, 1888. 

Sf-ff-clal-fsin (cl aa sh), s. [Eng. official : 
•ism ] The management of public matters by 
officials ; red-tapeism. 


* if-fl-cl-ilr-I-ty(c as sh), s. [Officultv.J 


6f-fi’-olal l$r (cl as sh), a dv. [Eng. official; 
dy. 1 In an official manner ; by virtue of proper 
authority ; by the proper officer or official. 

" Tho name* . , are novor officially annouuced to 
the public.”— Macaulay : IliMt. Eng., eh. U. 

* Sff T-ci-al -if * of f i cl &1 r-ty (o as 

Sh), s. [Eng. official; dy, -ifj/.J 
Ecclesiastical : 

1. Tho office, duty, or post of an official. 

2 . The court or jurisdiction of an official. 

’* Proved Immediately by wltnesso* before the ofll ■ 
dal tty, or hl«lio|i'e court, at Paris.”— Hume • On the 
Understanding (Note L.) 

"if fi‘ cl-a (c as sh), a. [Low lat 
offinaritts, ‘from Lat. offinum = duty, Office ), 
Pertaining or relating to an office ; offielal ; 
subordinate, (lleylin : Hist. Vresbyt p. 3.) 

8 f-ff cl-ato fo as shh r.f. A t. [Low Lat. 


officiants, pa. par. or officio = to oiseharge an* 
office (q.v.) ; Hal. officiare ; Sp. ojfciur.J 

A. intrans . ; To perform or discharge offi- 
cial duties; to perform the duties, services, 
or cere monies pertaining to an office ; espec. 
to conduct public worship. 

•• To obtain rv«u a pittauce by officiating at such 
jdiicen."— Macaulay lint. Eng., ch. x»v. 

* B. hrans. : To give, pi o vide, or supply 
in discharge of an office or duty. 

** Merely to ifftcmte light 
Round thU opacous earth, this punctual 

Mdton : P. L„ via. 22. 

of fi'-ci-a-tor (c as sh), s. [Eng. officiate) , 
-or.) One who officiates ; spec., a priest. 

**A littlo of tho offielators ov*n blood."— Tyler ; 
Primitive Culture (ed. 1873), iL 289. 

Of fi-51-na, s. (Lat. a =a workshop.) (See 
etymf & compound.) 

officina sculptorls, s. [Apparatus, 

B. 3.) 

of fl ci'-nal, a. As. [Fr., from Lat. <#ctua 
= ft workshop (for opijicina, from opi/Lc = a 
workman); llal. A Sp. officinale.) 

A. As t uljective : 

* 1. Ord. lxtng . : Uaed in a shop ; of or per- 
taining to a shop. 

2 . Pharm.: [See Official, A., 6.] 

B. As subst. : A drug or medicine sold in 
an apothecary’s shop. 

* of *-f 1-91110, $. (Lat. officina.] A workshop; 
an office-room. 

of ff -clous, a. [Fr. offiicieux, from Lat. 
officiosus — obliging, from officium = duty, 
office; Sp. oficioso; ltal. ojficioso.) 

* 1. Observant of all proper offices. 

“With granted leave officious [ return." 

MU ton : P. Jt„ U. 302. 

*2. Attentive, obliging; ready to do kind 
offices ; kind. 

"You valiant Cutts th‘ officious Muses crown,** 

Yalden . Conquest of .Vatnur, 

3. Forward in kindness ; meddling, im- 
portunate, over zealous. 

" Know, officious lords, 

1 dare, and must deny It." 

Shftkesp : Henry nil., iiL 2. 

of-ff-cious ly, adv. [Eng. officious; -ly.] 

* 1. Kindly ; with solicitude and kindness. 

2. With importunateness ; in an officious, 
meddlesome, or importuaate manner; med- 
dlingly. 

** Flatt'rlng crowds officiously appear, 

To give themselves, not you, au happy year." 

Dry den : To Lord Chancellor Hyde. 

of-fl-cious ness, s. [Eng. officious ; -Tiess.j 

1. (Solicitude, anxious care, attention ; readi- 
ness to do kind offices. 

"With familiar and affectionate offlcioueness and 
sumptuous cost." — H. More: On Uodltneu, bk. viil., 
ch. xnL 

* 2, Serviceableness, usefulness, utility, 
service, use. 

"In whom Is required uudersUudiug as in a man, 
courage and vivacity, as lu a lion, service and miuia- 
terml qfflcioiuness, as lu the ox."— Brown. 

3. Excessive forwardness in interfering in 
matters which do not couccrn one ; meddle* 
aomenesa, interference. 

olT-mg, s. (Eng. offi; * ing .] 

Nautical : 

L That portion of lhc sea beyond the mid- 
line between the coast and the horizon. 

2. The position of a vessel, in that part 
of the sea beyond the mid- line between the 
const and the horizon. 

"Th« discrepancy in the estimate of the vessel s 
qtflny.’— Daily Sexes, Befit. 80, 1881. 

off'-lsh, a. [Eng. off; -wfc.) Katber sby or 
distant in manner. 

off'-lct, S. [Eng. ojT, and let (q.v.).] A pipe 
laid at the level of the bottom of a canal, Ac., 
to let olf the water. 

off' sad die, v.t. To unsaddle. 

Off “SCtfilr trig, s. [Eng. off, and scouring.] 
That which is rubbed or scoured off in clean- 
ing anything ; hence, refuse, rubbish, rejected 
matter ; that which la rejected, thrown away, 
or despised. 

" Thou bast made us as U 10 qffsr curing nnd rvfuss tn 
tbs midst ul tho pcujile.” — tanufiifiiflan* ill <8. 

off'-scum, s. A a. [Eng. off, and sntm.] 

A. As subst.: Refuse, rubbish; that which 
la rejected or Uespiaed. 


* B. As adj. : Refuse, low, vile. 

"The off, cum rascals. of men."— Trans, of BoccaiinL, 
p.2u7. ( ic-a> 

off- set, s. [Eng. OjT, and rct.J 

1. Ordinary Language : 

*L A cliild, a scion, a descendant 
** 111 * tnan-inlitded ojfsrt." 

Tert»y*»i ■ Talking Oik. 6L 

2. A spur or branch from a range of moun- 
tains or hills. 

IL Technically: 

1. Architecture: 

(1) A splay or narrow slanting course oi 
stone or brick, serving to connect two )-*r- 
tions of a wall, the uppermost of which re- 
cedes from the face of that beneath. 

(2) A break or recess in a front, setting back 
from the genera) surface. 

2. Comm.: A sum, quantity, or amount set 
off as an equivalent for another sum or ac- 
count ; hence, a set off; anything given or 
allowed as an equivalent or exchange. 

3. Hort. : A young radical bulb or sliont, 
which being properly and carefully separated 
from the parent roots, and planted, serves to 
propagate the species. Closely allied to a 
Runner (q.v.). Example, Sompervivuin. 

"They pnxluce such a number ol off ets. that many 
times one single el u»t»T him contained above a hundred 
roots. '—Sh Ucr : Gardeners Dictionary. 

4. Surv. : A short course measured perpen- 
dicularly to a longer one, as from the main 
line to the hedge, fence, or extremity of au 
iu cl os ure, held, Ac. The method of offsets ia 
employed in surveying fields bounded by irre- 
gular lines. 

offset staff, 3 . 

Surv. : A rod used for measuring offsets ; it 
ia usually ten links iu length, aud is divided 
into ten equal parts. 

* Off' set, r.f. [Offset, s.) To aet off; to 
balance by an equivalent ; to cancel by an 
opposite and equal account, sum, or value. 

off shoot, s. [Eng. off, and shoot, s.) A branch 
or shoot from a main stem, as fioma root, 
trunk, stream, street, Ac. 

off'-Skip, s. [Eng. off, and skip = scape, as in 
landscape (q.v.). j 

Art: A term used to denote that part of 
a landscape which recedes from the spectator 
into the distance. 

off -spring, * of spring, ‘ of spryng, 

* OX spring, 3. [A.S. ojsirriny, from oj =■ 

off, and sprmgan = to spring.] 

). A scion, a child, a descendant or de- 
scendants, near or remote. 

'* Prove the share 

His offspring hold in his i>at«runl care." 

t o wper : Hope, 14a 

2. A production of any kind. 

"Hail, huly light, offspring ot Heaven flreCbonU" 
MUton P.L, UL L 

* 3. Propagation, generation. 

"That which cauuot hereunto attain iHTwonally. 
doth seem to continue iU«U by offspring and juoimga- 
tkou." — Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

* 4. Origin, descent, lineage, family. 

* of fus -ento, * 6f fus-ca -tlon, s. [Oa- 

fuscate, Obfuscation.] 

off’ ward, adv. [Eng. off: -irnrd.) Leaning 
lrom the shore, as a Hhip when she is aground, 

oft, * of to, adv. A a, [A.S, oft; eogn. with 
Jcel. ofl, opt ; Dan. oflc ; 65 w. oflu ; O. 11. Ger. 
ofto ; Ger. ofl; Golli, vjla.] [Oiti n.) 

A. As adv. : Often, many times, frequently. 
(Used in poetry.) 

* B. As udj. : Frequent, repeated. 

’* By «trt I'nxhct that 1 lit lieavcn And." 

Matrix . Sonnet 14. 

* of tc, culv. lorr.) 

Of t^n (f silent), ad i'. A a, [An extended form 
of oft, which tlrst w;w lengthened Into q fit 
(two ayllablcs), and then to often before a 
vowel or A.) |Onr.) 

A. As ado. : Frequently, many times; oft. 
Dot rarely or seldom. 

** In Journeying* often ’*—3 C»rt»*rA<«in< II. *8. 

* B. Asadj: Frequent, repeated. 

" Use a little wine (f>r thy utoluacli s sake, and thin# 
iuarmiliM.”— 1 Timothy v. 31 

often boaring, a. 

Hot.: Bearing fruit more than twice In on© 
season. 


boiL b<SV ; poilt, JtfiVl ; cat, 90 II, ohorus, 9 hln, bongh ; go, ftom ; thin, $hi« ; «ln, 09 ; oxpoot, yonophon. oxlst. ph = t, 
-Clan, - tlon = sh^n. -tlon, -slon = ahun ; -(Ion, -jlon - ziiuru -clou*, -tloua, clou* = thus, -bio, dlo f Ac. - bpl, dpL 
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* often-comer, s. One who comes fre- 
quently. 

* of'-ten-ly (< silent), adv. [Eng. often ; -ly.] 
Often, frequently. 

Of ten ness ( t silent), * of-ten-nesse, 5. 

[Eng. often; -ness.] Frequency. 

'* Id the aeldomnesae aud ofOnnexte of doing well." — 

Booker: Eccles. Polity, bk. L. § 8. 

*oft'-en sith (oft as of), * of-te-sithe, 
*of-ien sithc, * of-te-sithcs, adv. [Eng. 
oft, ofte , or often, am] Mid. Eng. sith = time.] 
Oftentimes, often, frequently. 

“ Fpon Orisilde, this poure creature. 

Full c ftensithe this u&rku aette his eye." 

Chaucer : C. T., 8.10#. 

oft'-en-time^ (oft as of), adv. [Eng. often , 
and times.] Olten, many times, frequently, 
ofttimes. 

•'This song to myself did' I oftentimtx repeat." 

Wordsworth : Pet La mb. 

Oft -times, [Eng. oft, and times.] Often, 
oftentimes, many times, frequently. 

" Such (we will hope the lowest Id the scale) 

Do I remember oftlimet to have seen." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vilL 

o. g„ s. [Ogee.] 

og'-am, s. [Oguam.) 

dg'-co ltc, s. [Gr. oy*o 5 (ongkos) — a bend, a 
curve; sutf. -Me (Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by Breitliaupt to a 
chlorite which occurs in groups of crystals, 
having a bent or curved form, and a mica- 
ceous structure. Found at tbe St. Gothard, 
and at Kauris, Salzburg. Dana refers it to 
bis Prochlorite, and the Brit. Mus. Cat. to the 
Ripidolite of Des Cloizeaux (see these words). 

* Og do-ad, s. [Gr. bySods (ogdoas), genit. 
by&odBos ( ngdoados ) = the number eight.] A 
thing composed of eight parts, as a poem of 
eight lines, a body of eight pei-sons, 4: c. 

*og do as-tich, ^og-do as tick, 5 . [Gr. 

bySoas (ogdoas) = tlic number eight, and <m\os 
(stichos) = a row, line, or verse.] A poeni of 
eight lines. 

“His request to DUna in a hexaatick. and her an- 
swer in au ogdoasticJc.'" — Set den . Jilutf rations of 
Drayton's Poly-Otbion, a. L 

O- gee, 6 -give, s. [O. Fr. augive, from Sp. 
auge = the highest point ; Fr. ogire.) 

1. Architecture : 

(1) A wave-like moulding, having an inner 
and outer curve, like the letter fc>. [Moulding.] 

(2) A pointed arch, the 
sides of which are each 
formed of two contrasted 
curves, the one concave 
and the other convex. 

2. Ordn. : An ornamental 
moulding, shaped like the 
letter j>, used on guns, 
mortars, and howitzers. 

ogee-plane, 5 . A joiner’s plane for work* 
ing ogee-mouldings. 

o gee-chee, s. [Native name.] [Nyssa.] 

*og-ga-nl'~tion, s. [Lat. ogganw, obgannio 
— to yelp or growl as a dog at any one.] A 
growling or snarling, as of a "dog. 

“Nor will I abstaioe notwithstanding your oggan- 
nit ion." — Mount agu : Appeal* to Cottar, cn. xxix. 

Og'-ham, og'-am, s. [lr. ogham; Gael, og- 
hum~] 

1. A peculiar kind of writing used by tbe 
ancient Irish and some other Celtic nations. 

2. One of the characters used in this kind 
of writing. They consisted principally of 
straight lines, tbe significance of which de- 
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pended on tbeir position relative to a chief 
line, through, over, or under which they were 
drawn, singly or in groups, either perj>endicu- 
laily or obliquely. The place of this chief 
line was sometimes filled by the edge of the 
substance (usually stone) on which the og- 
hams Mere incised. 

3. A particular mode of speech. 

O-ghi-gee, s. [Native name.] [Spondias.J 


o-giv'-al, a. [Eng. ogiv{e); -al.\ 

Arch. : Of or pertainiog to an ogive or ogee ; 
in shape of au ogee. 

6 -give, s. [Fr.) [Ogee, I (2).] 

6 -gle, v.t. & i. [Prob. from a Dut. *oogelen, a 
frequent, of oogen=. to cast sheep'a eyes upon 
one ; cf. Low Ger. oegcln = to ogle ; O. Dut. 
oogheler = & flatterer, from Dut. ooge — the 
eye.] 

A. Trans. : To look at with side glances, as 
with a wish to attract attention, or in fondness. 

B. Intrans. : To cast side glances with a 
view to attract attention, or in fondness. 

“To patch, nay ogle, may become a saint. '* 

Pope : Pape of the Loch, v. 23. 

6 -gle, s. [Ogle, v.) A side glance or look. 

’* For glances beget tgles, ogles sighs." 

Byron ■ Beppo, rvt, 

O’-gler, $. [Eng. ogZ(e) ; -er.] One who ogles. 

“A certain sect of professed enemies to tbe repose of 

tbe fair sex, called oglers. "^Taller, Ho. 145. 

o'-gli-o (g silent), $. [Olio.) 

og-mo-rhi -nus, s. [Gr. by^os ( ogmos ) — a 
furrow, and pti ( rhis) t genit. pivos (rhinos) = 
the nose.) 

Zool. : A Dame proposed by Peters for F. 
Cuviers seal -gen ns Stenorhynchus, that name 
having been applied by Lamarck iu 1S19 to a 
genus of crabs. 

d'-gre (gre as ger), s. [Fr., from Sp. o gro. 
O. Sp. huergo, uerco ; Ital. orco = a hobgoblin, 
from Lat. orcus = hell, tlio god of the infernal 
regions.] An imaginary monster, in fairy 
tales and popular legends, said to live upon 
human flesh ; hence, generally, a monster, a 
frightful hideous creature. 

6 -gre-ish (gre as ger), a. [Eng. ogre; -ish.] 
Resembling an ogre ; characteristic of or befit- 
ting an ogre. 

o’-gre-ism (gre as ger), o-grism. 3 . [Eng. 
ogre; -ism.) The character nr habits of ogres. 

o’-greSS (1), s. [Fr. ogresse.] A female ogre. 

O'-gress (2), s. [Fr. ogresse.] 

Her. : A cannon-ball or pellet of a black 
colour. 

* o'-gril-lon, s. [Fr.] A little ogre. (Thack- 
eray.) 

o-gyg -i-a, s. [Ooygian.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Trilobites, family Asa- 
phidae, from the Lower Silurian. It resembles 
the type genus Asaphus, but the tail is more 
conspicuously marked, the hypostome is 
rounded, the glabella distinctly Furrowed, and 
the pleurae oF the thorax have only rudi- 
mentary fulcra. 

o-gyg'-i-an, a. [See def.] 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to Ogyges, a le- 
gendary king of Athens and of Thebes, son of 
Terra, or of Neptune, and husband of Thebe, 
daughter of Jupiter. In his reign, n.c. 1704, 
Attica is said to have been inundated with a 
deluge, which has beeu called the Ogygian 
Deluge. 

2. Fig. : Of great and obacure antiquity. 

Oh, inter] . [A later spelling of O (q.v.).] An 
exclamation denoting surprise, pain, sorrow', 
anxiety ; also used in addresses and invoca- 
tions. 

ohm (l), s. [Fr. & Ger.) A liquid measure 
contaiuiog forty imperial gallons. 

"Cost soma hundred florins the oftrn." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, iv. 

ohm (2), ohm’-ad, s. [Named after Prof. 
Ohm.] 

Electromagnetics : The nuit of resistance. 
The theoretical or absolute ohm is equal to lU* 

C. G. S. (ceotinieter-graui-secoud) units; the 
tbe practical ohm of the British Association of 
1S63 (heuce called also tbe B. A. unit of resist- 
ance) is a little less (0‘987) than than absolute 
ohm ; the legal or Congress ohm of 1884 is 
the resistance at 0°C of a column of pure 
mercury, one square millimeter in cross-section 
and 106 centimeters in length; the inferHatiVmal 
ohm of tbe 1893 Electrical Congress is the resist- 
ance at 0°C of a column of mercury T063 
meters in length and weighing 14452I grams. 

ohm-ammeter, s. An electrical meas- 
urer, combining an ammeter and ohmmeter. 
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Ohm (3), s. [bee the compound.] 

Ohm’s law, 5. 

Elect. : A law enunciated by Prof. Ohm, in 
IS27, For determining the quantity of electro- 
motive force in a voltaic battery. It is that 
tbe intensity of the current in a voltaic cur- 
rent is equal to the electromotive force 
. divided by the resistance. [Intensity, IF. *2.] 

ohm'-age, «. Electricat resistance expressed 
in ohms. 

ohm ic, a. Of or pertaining to an obm oi 

ohms. 

oh on', inteif. [Gael.] Alas! woe is me ! 
-oid, sutf. [Gr. eI6os (eidos) form, appearance, 
shape.) A suffix used to denote resemblance. 

Oi de’-ml-a, s. [Gr. ol&ryxa ( oidema ) = a swell- 
ing-] 

Ornith. : Surf-duck ; a genus of Anatidfe, 
with five species from the Nearctic and Palie- 
arctic regious. Bill broad, with dilated mar- 
gins, and coarse lamelliform teeth, gibhoiis 
above the nostrils, which are nearly mesial, 
large, and elevated. Prevailing colour, black 
in the male, brown in the female. OUlcmia 
perspicillata is the Black Duck, and 0. J'usca , 
the Velvet Duck. 

o-id'-i-um, s. [Latinised from a dimin. of 
Gr. wop (doa) = an egg.] 

Bot. : Link's name for a supposed genus of 
Mucedines (Hyphomycetous Fungi). It con- 
aists of delicate horizontal filaments, creeping 
over leaves, fruits, or decaying vegetable or 
animal substances, constituting an interlaced 
fleecy coat, with erect pedicels, bearing oval 
bodies called conidia, which, becoming de- 
tached and falling, germinate, producing new 
plants 

oil, * oile, * oyl, * oyle, s. [O. Fr. oile (Fr. 
huile), from Lat. ofeim, from Gr. e\atov(elaion) 
= oil ; A.S. ele ; Goth, alew ; Dut. & Dan. 
o lie; I cel. olia; Ger. oel; Gael, uill ; WeL 
oZ<ru\] 

I. Literally: 

1. Art : 

(1) The fixed oils nsed in painting on 
canvas, &c., are linseed, walnut, and poppy, 
expressed from the seeds and purified in vari- 
ous wajs, and rendered drying by the addition 
of the oxides of lead or zinc. Cold-drawn lin- 
seed oil is the best for use, especially alter 
being boiled upon charcoal to separate the 
mucilage and other impurities. These oils 
are the vehicles or media io which the pig- 
ments are ground and diluted for use; they 
should be pale in colour, limpid, and trans- 
parent, and should dry quickly. The es^eu- 
tial oils used iu painting are those of turpen- 
tine for diluting the pigmeuts grouud in oil, 
and of spike or lavender for wax and enamel 
painting. 

(2) An oil-colour (q.v.). 

“ On thy p&lett« lie the blended oils." 

Tickell : To &ir Godfrey Kneller. 

2. Bot. : Oils of various kinds occur in the 
form of minute drops in the cells of many, if 
not of nearly all plants. They are of two 
kinds, essential and fixed oils, the former 
being special secretions in glands, glandular 
hairs, and hairs on parts exposed to light. 
Fixed oils are found chiefly in the cells of 
tissues, and have a relation to, or, at times, 
seem to occur as substitutes for starch 

3. Chem. : A term generally applied to all 
neutral fatty substances which are liquid at 
ordinary temperatures. The mineral oils, and 
many of the volatile oils of vegetable origin, 
are simply compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
but the larger proportion of vegetable and 
animal oils contain oxygen iu addition, whilst 
a few also contain nitrogen and sulphur, as 
in oil of mustard. The vegetable and animal 
oils containing oxygen are mostly glyceridea 
of fatty acid, and are characterized by being 
insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
but readily soluble in ether. 

II. Fig. : Labour, toil. 

•[ For many oils see the word with which 
oil is combined, as almond, lavender, &c. 

*T To strike oil: 

(1) To discover a petroleum spring by boring. 

(2) To discover some unexpected means of 
gaining great financial profit or advantage. 

oil bag, s. A sack of horsehair or cocoa- 
nut fibre, used in pressing oleine from the 
stearine in a press. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or, wore, wplf; work, who, son ; mnte, cnb, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall : try, Syrian, te, o» = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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oil beetle, s. 

Entom. : The genua Meloe (q.Y.). 

oil bird, «, 

Ornithology : 

1. Sleatom is ca ripensis, the Gaaeharo (q.v„). 

2. Batrachcstomus moniliger , discovered by 
Mr. Lsyard among the precipices of Adam’s 
Peak range. (TaxneiU : Ceylon (ed. 5th), i. ISO.) 

oil box, s. A box containing a supply of 
oil for a journal, and feeding it by means of a 
wiek or other cootrivanco ; nu oil-cup. 

oil- ealtc, s. The inarc or refuse after oil 
fs pressed from flax, rape, mustard, cotton, or 
hemp-seed ; or from cocoa-nut pulp. Used 
for oattle-fecd or manure. Liuseed-eake is 
principally used as a food for cattlo in this 
country, and rapc-cake for fattening sheep. 

Oilcake mill: A machlno to crumble oil- 
cake as food for stock. 

oil can, s. 

1. A can or vessel for storage of oil, from 
which it is withdrawn for sale or nao, as the 
case may be. 

2. A can for holding oil for supplying lamps, 
oil-cups, or journals. 

3. An oiler for lubricated bearings, 

oil cellar, s. An oil-reservoir in the 
bottom of a journal-box. 

oil-cloth, s. A tarpaulin ; painted canvas 
for floor-covering. The bitter description is 
prepared from cloth especially woven for the 
purpose, frequently of great width, and 
covered on each side by a peculiar series of 
processes with paint. Figures or patterns in 
oi i-colours are aftonvnrds printed on one side 
by means of wooden blocks. [Floor-cloth.] 

oil cock, s. A faucet admitting oil from 
an oil-cnp to the journal. 

oil colour, s. A colour or pigment made 
by grinding a colouring substance iu oiL 

oil cup, 3. (OiL-nox.J 

oil fuel, s. Refined or crude petroleum, 
nnphthaline, slmle-oll, creosote, grease, re- 
siduum Ur, Ac. (Used lor the furnaces of 
steamships.) 

* oil gas, *. 

Chem. : A gas of high illuminating power, 
obtained by dropping oil on iron platcsheated 
to redness and collecting the gaseous product. 

oil gilding, s. A process of gilding in 
which the gold-leaf is laid on a surface pre- 
pared by a priming of whiting and size, 
several coats of clear cole or transparent size, 
and an upper surface of oil-gold size, made of 
boiled linseed-oil and ochre, laid on by a 
brush. 

oil gland, 8. 

Hot. : A gland producing oil, as in the 
leaves of Hypericum perforatum. 

Oil hole, 8. A passage for n lubricant. 

oil leather, «. 

Leather: Leather prepared by currying hides 
in oii. The hides are somewhat moist, that tho 
oily matters may be gradually and thoroughly 
absorbed. 

oil mill, 8. A kind of mill for expressing 
vegetable oils. 

oil mineral, s, [Petroleum.] 
oil-nut, $. 

Hot. : The genus llnmiltonla. The best- 
known species is the olive-bearing Oil-nut, 
Jlamiltonla oleifera , a native of North America. 

* oil of angels, s. A gift or bribo of 
money, in allusion to tho coin angel. 

*' Ml* utrlpc* wiuhil olT 

WUb oU of angel s." 

MasAngor: DUka of .1 tUan. 111. a. 

Oil of brick, 8. An empyrvunmtic oil 
used by lapidaries n« n vehicle for emery, by 
which precious stones nro sawn or cut. The 
brick Is soaked in oil and subjected to distil- 
lation at a high temperature. 

oil of holly, s. A biatlng. 
oil of male fern, t. 

Chem. ,£ Charm. : An oil of n dark green 
colour, formed by dissolving the soluble 
matters contained In the rhizomes of tho malo 
fern. It is lined as an anthelmintic. 


* oil of talo, s. A cosmetic common in 
the seventeenth century, consisting of talc 
calcined. 

"Sh* u**er h/ul or hath 
Any belief In Madam BsuIhIm's bath 
Or Turner'll oV of Ovn Jonson : C mlcrtroads. 

oil of vitriol, 5. [Sulphuric-acio.] 
oil of wine, s. [Etiif.rin.] 

Oil-patntod, a. Painted in oil- colours. 
(Longfellow : Children of the ford's .Supper.) 

oil painting, s. 

1. The art of painting in oil-colours, the 
invention of which has Wen generally but 
erroneously attributed to Van Eyck, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. The 
colours chiefly used are white lead, Creinnitz 
white, chrome, king's yellow', Naples yellow, 
ochre, Dutch pink, Terra da Sienna, yellow 
lake, vermilion, red-iead, Indian- rod, Venetian 
red, lakes, browns, pinks, Vandyke brown, 
burnt and unburnt umber, Prussian blue, 
Antwerp blue, ivory black, blue black, asphal- 
tum, ultramarine. 

"Tho claim of Van F.yck to the Invention of ol/- 
painting in the fifteenth century bai been shown to 
be nil tenable." — Tennant : Ceylon, i. Ul. 

2. A painting executed in oil-colours. Snell 
pictures are painted on wood or metal, but 
most commonly on canvas, stretched upon s 
frame, and primed with a kind of size mixed 
with paint of drab or white colour. 

oil palm, s. [Oily-palm.] 
oll-passago, s. 

Bot. (PI.): Passages producing oil, as in 
Umbel) ifene and Compositor 

oil- plant, s. 

Bot. : Sesamum orientate. 

oil-press, s. A press for extracting oil 
from the seeds of various plants. 

oil pump, s. A pump to raise oil from 
a can or reservoir and discharge it on to u 
journal. 

oil safo, s. A storage- vessel for oil, pro- 
tected from access of tire, and measurably 
from the beat of the surrounding atinospbero. 

oil sardine, 8. 

Tchthy. : Clupea aconthrina. [Sardine.] 

oil seed, s. 

Bot.: (1) Vcrbesina sativa; (2) Guizot i a 
o leifera; (3) Ricinus communis. [Castoh-oil.] 

oil shale, 8. [Oil-coal.] 

oil-shop, 8. A shop where oils, colours, 
Ac., are sold. 

oil skin, 5. Cloth treated with oil to 
mnke it water and perspiration proof ; it is 
used for making waterproof clothing, Ac. 

oil spring, s. A spring which yields 
mineral oils, such as petroleum, naphtha, Ac. 
[Oil- well.] 

oil still, 8. A still for hydrocarbons, 
notably petroleum. 

oil stono, s. A slat) of fine grained stone, 
act In a wooden block and provided with a 
wooden cover, used for imparting a keen edge 
to tools ; it Is so called because oil Is used for 
lubricating Its rubbing surface. 

Oil-test, 8. A test nr standard for ascer- 
taining the degroo «if hunt at which the hydro- 
carbon vapours of petroleum are liable to ex- 
plode. That legally employed in Great Ihi- 
taiu consists in heating the oil in a porcelain 
vessel surrounded by a hot- water bath. A 
wire Is placed $ inch above the rim of the 
vessel, and when a thermometer, whoso bulb 
Is submerged 1$ inches below tho surface of 
tho oil, Indicates the desired heat, say. f>D*, a 
small flame is passed quickly along the wire 
over the surface of the oil ; if no flash is pro- 
duced, the heat is continued and the test np- 
plied at every 3* above this until the flashing- 
point Is reached. 

oil troo, 8. 

Bot.: Ba.via longifolia. [Cassia.] 

* oil way 8. An oll-holc. 

oil well, 8. A well sunk Into an nil-bear- 
ing mineral bed, for the reception of tho 
mineral oil or petroleum which Miters or flows 
Into it. Oil- wells vary in depth from too to 
1,000 feet, but the mode of sinking them is 
substantially similar. | Pirruoi.EUM.] 


oil, * oyl, v.t. [Oil, «.] 

1. Lit. : To rab or siumr over with oil ; to 
lubricate with oil : to anoint. 

"Amlwr will altmct »tr.iwa thu» oiW. Drown*: 
Vulgar A'rrwur*. 

* 2. Fig. : To make smooth or pleasant; to 
smooth over. 

•• Error. oiled with obaequlouuicu . . . Iikj ofteu tha 
advantage of truth."— South: Sermon*, vol. iv.. *cr. 9. 

oiled, * oylcd, j >a. par. or a. [Oil, v.) 

oiled leather, s. Leuther dressed wilt 
oil, us Chamois-leather. 

oiled-paper, s. [Tract no-pa per.] 
oiled silk, s. 

Fabric : Silk which has been treated with a 
boded oil, so as to render it water and per- 
spiration proof. 

oil -or, 8. [Eng. oil; -rr.] 

1. One who or that whieh oils. 

2. A can for applying oil to a journal ; an 
oil -can. 

* 3. One who deals in nils ; an oilman. 

oil' cr y, S. [Eng. oiler; - y .] 

\. The articles sold or dealt lu by an oil- 
man. 

2. An oil-shop. 

oil i ness, * oyl-l-ncsso, s- [Eng. oily; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being oily ; 
greasiness, unctuousness. 

” llasil hath fat and succulent leaves; which oVU 
mmi, it drawn forth by the sun. will make n wry great 
change."— Bacon ; Sutural History, f ML 

oil' ing, pr. jar. & s. [Oil, i\] 

A. .-Is pr. jmr. (See the verb). 

B. As subsbtntivc : 

1. Ord. I.ang. : The act of smearing, cover- 
iog, or lubricating with oil. 

2. Wool : A stage in the manufacture of 
wool to prevent the tlbres from becoming 
felted in the subsequent scribbling and card- 
ing. 

oiling out, 8. 

Fine A rt : Preparing the surface of a picture 
which is to be retouched by spreading over It 
a very slight coating of 
oil, the better to receive 
tho fresh pigments. 

oiT let, oil lotto, o^'- 
let, s. [Fr. ailkt, dimin. 
of c cil = an eye.] 

Arch.: Openings nr loop- 
holes made in the battle- 
ments and wnllsof medie- 
val fortifications, through 
which arrows were dis- 
charged nt the besiegers. 

oil'-man, s. [Eng. oil, and 
man.] *)ne who deals iu 
oils, colours, Ac. oillet 

Oll-y, a. [Eng. oil; -y.] < Monk -bar, York I 

I. Literally: 

1. Consisting of or containing oil ; having 
the nature or qualities of oil. 

■•Til* linUucra vre hftv* w herein crude and walrr 
•ulvit/itu’o turncth lnb>f.it nnd oily, nr* of four kludc*/* 
— tlacnn : Sat. Hist., f 

2. Covered or smeared with oil ; greasy, 
unctuous, fatty. 

3. Resembling oil : as, an oily appearance. 
II. Figuratively: 

1. Fat, greasy. 

" A Utile, round, fat, oily man of Oo«L" 

T0o>n+>n . Ctutle <*f tmDUenee. I XU. 

2. Unctuous, smooth, glib ; smoothly sano 
ttnionious ; bland, wheedling. 

•’ Flattery • guile In oily word, |>n>fiiM.” 

OU-rer : t.oonULxs, L 

olly-grnin, 

Bot. : The genus Sesamum (q.v.). 
oily palm, a. 

Bat.: The genus Kiwis (q.v.). 

-oln, si*/. [Eng- suiTs. -o(i</), and -fn (CVm,),] 
Chrax. : Hearing a slight, resemblance to ; 
distantly connected with. 

•olno mont,*oyno mont, * olgno-mont, 

8. [O. Fr. oigurment nil nmdntlng, nn un- 

guent ; onoier (Fr. oimfrr) e= to anoint ; 
u«{/uo.) (ointment.] 


boil, b 6 $ ; p<STlt, Jox^l , cat, yell, chorua, 9I1I11. bon^b ; go. <;om; thin, this; sin, nj ; oxpeot, Xenophon, exist. ln«. 
-dan, -tlan — sh^n. -tton, -slon = shun ; -^lon, -jlon - zhuu, -clous, -tlous, -slous = slius. -blc, -dlo, Ao. - bpl, dok 
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•oint, * oynt, v.t. [Fr. oint, pa. par. of 
oi nd re = to anoint (q.v.).] Tuauoint; tosmear 
or rub over with any unctuous substance ; to 
.grease. ( Dryden : Virgil ; cEneid x. 20S.) 

oint ment, oynt ment, s. [Mid. Eng. 
oincmnit, the t being inserted from a confusion 
with the verb to anoint (q.v.).] A soft une- 
tnons substance or compound used for smear- 
ing or anointing, especially the body or a 
diseased part ; an unguent. 

"The spirit of bumiliatluu should be like Aaron's 
precious ointment. "— South : Vermont. vol ix.. aer 12. 

The composition of the ointments used in 
medicine is very various. Thus there are 
compound spermaceti, croton oil and lard, 
compound sulphur, tar and citrine, mercurial, 
and belladonna ointments, &c. 

ois an Ite (ois as was), $. [From Oisan(s), 
Llsere, France, where found ; suff. -ite(Min.).j 
Min. : (1) The same as Octahedrite (q.v.) ; 
(2) the same as Epidote (q.v.). 

O. K., phr. [See def. ] A slang abbreviated 
ol " Orl Korrect” = All Correct. (Awier.) 

* oke (1), s. [Oak.] 

oke (2), s. [Turk.] 

1. A Turkish and Egyptian weight, equal to 
about 2? lbs. 

2. A Hungarian and Wallachian measure of 
capacity, equal to about 2$ pints. 

6 -ken -ite, s. [After Oken, the German 
naturalist ; snff. -ife (Aftn.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in closely aggre- 
gated minute acicular crystals, sometimes 
fibrous, diverging, also compact. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic (?). Hardness, 4 5 to 5; 
sp. gr. 2'2S to 2*37 ; lustre, somewhat pearly, 
sometimes opalescent ; colour, white when 
pure; tough. Compos.: silica, 56'6 ; lime, 
20-4 ; water, 17*0 = 100. Found in old doler- 
ites (“ traps ”). 

* 6 -ker, s. [Ochre.] 

ok ra, ok rd. s. [Ochra.] 

ok tib be-hite, s. [After Oktibbeli(a) Co., 
Missouri ; stiff, -ite ( Min .).] 

Min. : A name given by Shepard to a group 

’ of meteoric irons, in which the proportions of 
iron and nickel would correspond tu the for- 
mula, FeNi. 

-Ol, suff. [Eng. (alcoh)nl.) 

Chem. : A suffix terminating compounds 
whieli are true alcohols. Thus, plienol-phe- 
nylic alcohol. 

ol-a-ea -96-33, s. pi. [Lat. o lax, genit. o lac(is); 
ft-in. pi. adj. suff. -acece.) 

Bo t. : Olacads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Berberales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, often spiny, with simple, 
rarely compound, alternate, entire, exstipu- 
late leaves; the calyx small, entire, or slightly 
toothed, often becoming at last enlarged ; 
petals definite, separate, or cohering in pairs 
by the intervention of stameos ; three to tea 
of the stamens fertile ; ovary one-celled, or 
occasionally imperfectly three or four-celled ; 
ovules two, three, or one ; style filiform ; 
stigma simple. Fruit drupaceous, one-celled, 
one-seeded. Mostly from tlie warmer parts 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Known genera, 
twenty-three ; species uncertain. ( Lindlcy .) 

61 a ead, s. [Lat. o lax, genit. o lac(is) ; Eng. 
stiff, -ad.] 

Bot. (PI.): Lindley'sname for the Olacacea?. 

©1-a-fite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : A name apparently given by Breit- 
haiipt- to the “ oligoclase albite " of Seheerer, 
a felspar included by Dana under albite. It 
contains an excess of protoxides. 

61 ax, s. [Lat. = odorous ; oleo = to smell.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Ola- 
cace.ie (q.v.). The species, of which about 
twenty-four are known, are shrubs or small 
trees, often thorny, chiefly from Asia and 
Australia. The wood of Olax zeylanica, a 
small Ceylonese tree, is fetid and tastes salt. 
It is given in putrid fevers, and the leaves are 
eaten as a salad. The fruit of 0. scandens, a 
snli-Hiiualayan species, is used for making 
sherbet. 

* old, s. [Wold.] 


old, * olde, a. k adv. [A.S. mid; O. Xorth- 
ntnb. aUl; cogn. with Dut. oud ; Goth, althtis ; 
Ger. alt. From the same root as Lat. alo — to 
nourish ; Goth. aZun.J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Far advanced in years or life ; having 
lived a long time ; having passed a prolonged 
existence ; aged. Applied to animals or plants. 

"Jason, wblche sigh his fadir olde, 

Upon Medea made bym bolde 

Ol art umgike." Gower: C. A., v. 

2. Past the middle period of life or existence. 

•' Mistaken blessing which old age they call.** 

Dryden : Juvenal, sat. 10. 

3. Not new ; not fresh or recent ; having 
existed for a long time. 

"Would he discard all his dearest, his oldest, his 
most trusty friends? "—Macaulay : Hitt, Eng.. ch. xviii. 

4. Made or produced long before ; ancieut, 
antiquated. 

"Were they not of the same etreine. as our old 
monument* doo e x presae. "‘—Holm ihed : Itetcrip. Eng- 
land, bk. ni , cb. xiv. 

5. Decayed by process of time ; worn. 

"No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment. —Matthew ix. 16. 

6. Having passed an existence of any speci- 
fied duration : as, five years old ; a month old. 

7. Formerly existing ; ancient. 

"It was seide to olde men : thou shalt not ale.”— 
IF ydiffe : Matthew v. 

8. Existing or subsisting before something 
else ; former, previous : as, To build a house 
on the site of an old ooe. 

9. Long past : as, old times. 

10. Long-practised, experienced 

"Then sjiid I unto her that was old In adulteries, 
will they now commit whoredoms with her ?" — Etektel 
xviii. 4a. 


11. Long cultivated or w orked : as, old land. 

12. Having the thoughts, feelings, or ex- 
perience of an old person; sagacious, sensible, 
thoughtful, far-seeing, sharp : as, To have an 
old head on young shoulders. 

13. Crafty, cunning. 


14. Used as a familiar term of affection or 
cordiality. ( Colloquial ) 

^”Go thy ways, old Jack Shakes p. : 1 Henry IV., 


* 15. Plenty, copious, abundant ; more than 
enough. 

" News, old new a.*'— Sfmketp. ; Taming of the Shrew, 
iii. 2. 


1G. Antiquated, worn out ; wanting in vigour, 
sense, or liveliness. 

17. Customary, wonted. 

" Your old vice still."— .shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, iii. 1. 

* B. As adv. : Of old ; in old times ; for- 
merly. 

"A Song that old was sung." 

Shaketp. : Derides. (ProL) 

*[ Of old : In old times; long ago; from 
ancient times ; formerly, anciently. 

" As were the dregs of Romulus of old." 

Thornton . Liberty. V. 292, 


* old-accustomed, a. Customary from 
old times. 


old age, s. That period or portion of 
life past middle-age ; advanced age or years. 

During youth the metabolic activity of 
the body is able, not merely to balance the 
daily waste, but to add new material. After 
the culmination of manhood, or of woman- 
hood, the body is able only to meet its daily 
waste, and as old age creeps on not even that. 
The several organs do not decay simulta- 
neously, but they are so correlated that the 
failure of one sooner or later afietrts the other. 
The power of resistance to detrimental change 
becomes less after the climacteric (q.v.), and 
prepares the way for the total failure of some 
essential organ with fatal results. [Death.] 

Old Catholics, s. pi. 

Church Hist. : The name assumed by a 
body of German priests and laymen who re- 
fused to accept the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, and, in consequence of its definition, 
formed themselves into a separate body. It 
was essentially a University movement, for 
the German bishops who had left Rome to 
avoid voting— Hefele among the number — 
afterwards submitted. Van Schulte, a pro- 
fessor at Prague, published a formal protest; 
then came the Nuremberg protest of “ Catholic 
professors'* (Aug., 1870). Father Hyacinthe’s 
“Appel aux Eveques " followed in La Libertd 
early in 1871. and (March 28) Dr. Dollinger 
set forth his reasons for withholding his 
assent “as a Christian, a theologian, an his- 


torical student, and a citizen.” Dollinger and 
Friedrich were immediately excommunicated. 
In the September following a Congress was 
held at Munich, when it was resolved to seek 
re-union with the Greeks. In 1872 a second 
congress was held at Cologne, at which Dean 
Stanley was present, and sent an account to 
the Times, which aroused much interest io 
England. On Aug. 11, 1S73, Dr. Reinkens 
was consecrated at Rotterdam by Dr. Hey de 
Kamp, Jansenist Bishop of Deventer, and, in 
1876, Dr. Reinkens consecrated Dr. Herzog. 
The first synod (1874) made confession and 
fasting voluntary; the second (1S75) reduced 
the number of feasts, and admitted only such 
impediments to marriage as were recognised 
by tbe State ; the third (1876) permitted 
priests to marry, but forbade them to officiate 
after marriage. This prohibition was annulled 
by the fifth synod (1878), and, in consequence, 
Friedrich, Rensch, and some otbeis withdrew. 
Congregations of Old Catholics exist in Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, France, and Mexico, 
but their numbers are small. In Germany 
they seem to be dwindling away, but the pro- 
test of Ddllioger and his fellows will remain 
an important landmark iu religious history. 

old elothesman, s. One who deals in 

old or cast-off clothes. 

Old Continent, s. 

1. The continent of Europe. 

2. The Eastern Hemisphere, as distinguished 
from the New Continent of North and South 
America. 

Old Country, s. A name given in the 
United States and the Colonies to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and generally by any 
colony to its mother country. 

old- faced, a. 

]. Ord. Lang. : Looking old and veoerable. 

"Ten times more dishonourably ragged than an 

old-faced aucient, - — Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 2. 

2. Print. : Applied to type with a face re- 
sembling that of the type used by the early 
printers who employed Roman characters. 
This line is set in old- faced type. 

old-fashioned, a. 

]. Formed accmdiog to old or antiquated 
fashion or custom. 

2. Quaint ; partaking of the old style or 
fashion. 

" Round this old-fnthioned. quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned." 

Longfellow: Way tide Inn. (Prell 

old gentleman, s. A eupheoiisra for 
the devil. 

old gentlemanly, a. & adv . 

A. As adj. ; Pertaining to or befitting an 
old gentleman. (Byron: Don Juan , i. 216.) 

B. As adv. : Like ao old gentlernao. 

old gooseberry, s. The deviL [Goose- 
berry, *,| (2). J 

old-lady, s. 

Entom. : A name given by collectors io 
Monno mavra. 

old maid, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : An unmarried woman some- 
what advanced in years. 

2. Bot. : A West-Tmliao name for Vinca rosea. 

old-maidish, a. Like or characteristic 
of an old maid ; prim. 

"Don't be so precise xnd ohi-maiJiiA."— Mad. 
D'Arblay : Camilla, bk v., ch. viiL 

* old maidism, s. The state or condi- 
tion of an old maid ; advanced spinsterhood. 

old man, s. 

I. Ord. Ixing. : A man advanced in years, 

II. Technically : 

1. But. : Artemisia Abrotanum . 

2. Mining: Stuff which has beeo worked 
upon before ; working left by the old men, 
meaning ancient miners. 

*[ (1) Old Man of the Mountain; [Mountain, 

HO)-] 

(2) Old Man of the Sea : Tbe old man, in the 
Arabian Rights, who leaped on and clung to 
the back of Simlbad the Sailor, refusing to let 
go or dismount : lienee, any intolerable burden, 
bore, or nuisance which one cannot get rid of. 

Old Man's Beard: 

Bot. : (1) Cltmatis Vi /alba ; (2) Geropogon, 
an asteraceons genus ; (3) Tillandsia usneoides. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9U; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ljnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


oldon — olefiant 


Old Man's Eye -brow ; 

Bot. : Drosera binata. 

Old Mo as Head ; 

Iiot. : Pilocereus senilis. 

Old Nick, 5 . The devil. 

old oil,j A name given by watchmakers 
U> olive ml after it lias been purified and ren- 
dered limpid. 

~ old * Red Conglomerate, Old Red 
sandstone Conglomerate, s. 

Cent. : a conglomerate with pebbles and 
boulders occurring in Caithness, on the Don, 
north of Aberdeen, near Ualgownie Bridge, 
and hi other ]*arts of Scotland. Prof. Ramsay 
considered it to be of glacial origin. 

Old Red Sandstone, s . 

1- Oeol. : [Devonian], 

2. Comm., Ac . ; Tlie formation yields both 
budding and paviug stones. 

* old said, a. Said long ago ; said of old. 

old sand, s. 

Foutuling ; The aand forming the floor of 
the moulding-shop to the depth of two or 
three feet, and tilling the deep pits under the 
cranes. It is generally quite black, weak, 
and friable, a»d unlit for the face of any 
mould. On the other hand, its porous charac- 
ter makes it well-suited for filling the fiasks 
over the facing- aaucL 

old school, s. A achool or party be- 
longmg tn old times, or having the opinions 
manners, &c., of bygone days. 

Old Scratch, s. The devil. So called, 
according to Brewer, from behratz, or Skratts 
a demon of Scandinavian mythology. 

old -song, s. A mere trifle ; a nomiual aum 
or price . as. To buy anything for au old song. 

old sow, s. 

Hot. : Mdilotus cotrultus, called also Tri- 
gonclln carrulen, 

old style, s. IStvle.) 

Old Testament, t. (Testament.] 

old timo, a Of or pertaining to the olden 
tinie-i ; of long standi og. 

old timor, » One who belonged to, or 
who now clings to, the habits and views of the 
olden tunes; one wbo has beeu io a place for 
a luog time.* 

Old Tom, s. A atrong variety of gin. 

old-wlfo, n. 

L Ordinary language : 

I. A chattering old woman; a gossip. 

man lluvIn K lhc l»*Wts or character of 
&d old woman. 

II. Technically : 

1. Domestic: A chimney-cap nr cowl 
apparatus for curing smoky chimneys. 

2. Ichthy. : A popular name for Canthai-us 
Uncat as, common on tho British coaat. 

old woman’s blttor, s. 

Hot.: (1) Picramnla Antidesma ; (2) Citha- 
rexylum venikum. ' ' 

old woman’s troo, s. 

Hot . ; (Juiinn jum/iiccnsis. 

Old World, s. a. 

_ A* A /v Uh$t ’ : T J ,e Eastcrn Hemisphere, com- 
posing Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

B. As <ulj'ctivc : 
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JXEi World) : 

2. Fig. (Of the form old-world): Pertaining 
to a h> gnue age ; old-fashioned, antiquated. 
Old iCorld Vultures: (Vrt.TUniN.tJ. 

old on, " (Eng. ,dd : -**«.) Old, ancient bv- 
gone, (.s hnketp. ; Macbeth, ij{. 4.) ’ y 

r 6ld p n,v.t.ki. (Olden, ri.] 
ol.f? •" To ,n,,ke 01,1 ! lo «“ u »“ to appear 

B, Intmns. ; To become old ; to age 

mU * h ^^'-T^ray: r, n . 

°Von^ n > **\ nd ( ^ A (N T amed after II. B 
t) Me n la n> I a Dane, who In IHM collected 
plants at the Ca|mj of flood llope.J 
Hoi. : A genu* of Clnchonacejc, family 


hedyotida:. ft is so closely akin to Iledyotis 
} Iat a0,ne l*danists niake it a section 
of that genus. A deeoction of OUlentan/iia 
corymb, *i is used in India in bilious fever. 

old er, a. [Comp, of old , a. (q.v.).] 

Older Pliocene, s. (Pliocene.) 

Old - ham, s. (See def. ] A cloth of coarse 
construction, ao called from the town where 
it was first made. 

ka ini a, s. (Named In honour of Dr. 

Paler ont . : A fossil genus of Lower Cain- 
brian age from Bray Head, co. Wicklow, 
Ireland, of winch tlie “ true nature Is nlto- 
K'. , J 1 ' er unknown.** (Wicbdson : PaUront., i. 
lol.) Oldhamia nnthfun, the commonest spe- 
cies, consists of a central thread-like axis 
Ironi which spring bundles of short, radiating 
branches at regular intervals. The genus h is 
been referred to the Sertularian Zoophytes, to 
the Polyz'ia, aod, with must probability, by 
baiter, to the calcareous sea-weeds. 

Old ham ite, s. [Named after Dr. Oldham ; 
sutf. -ite ( Min .). ] 

Min. ; A mineral occurring in small spher- 
ules in a part of the Busti Meteorite, and 
apparent^ sparsely distributed through that 
of Bishop vi He. Crystallization, determined 
by the cleavages and optical characters iso- 
, IIar :V ,eSS > 4 0 ; S P- e r *2*58; colour, 
pale chest nut- brown. Compos. : apparently a 
sulphide of calcium, with a little over three 
per cent, of sulphide of magnesium, it is 
mostly encrusted with gypsum as an alteration 
product. 

Old ha yen, s. [See def.J A place in the 
London basin of the Eocene strata. 

Oldhaven beds, s. pi. 

r Jf . A 5 ( ' ries of l,eJs » twenty to thirty 
feet thick, forming the base of the London 
eloy. 1 hey consist almost entirely of rolled 
Hint pebbles on a sandy base. About 150 
apecics of fossils (marine and estuarine shells 
and plant remains, including Finns, Cinna- 
monmin, and Conifer*) have been found. 

old -ish, a. (Eug. old; -tih.) Rather old. 

old -ness. s. [Eng. old; .ness.} 

1. The quality or state of being 
advanced in years; old * * 

long period. 

.May their false light) . . . discover nresnes 

°i dHeU lu thclr F ivi. :• 

; i on ? t,x *steuce or continuance : 
aa, the oldness ot a house. 


- - 0 old or 
existence for a 


°.* d if® 1 *! r J Eng - ' ster : cf. yoitH^.sfrr.] 
An old or oldish person ; one advanced in years. 

U -* °.! dM, ' r * h..ro one another to dwith " 
— //. AingtUy . A(ur»iiAo«, ch. xlvt. 

-61©, sitff. (Lit. oleum = oil.] 

t SbHi’f.oceaaionully used Instead 
or -cue to denote hydro carbon a. Thus heu- 
zolc = benzene. * 

6 -lc-a (pi. O 16-re), i. [Ut., from Gr. ixata 
(claw) = an olive-berry, an olive-tree fn v 1 ! 
Botany: 

'• Si »?' ; OJivo : f ,1Q typical genus of the 
order Olraccie or Olciucie (q.v.). The leaves 
are undivided ; tlie flowers axili,*ry, clustered 
hi colour greenish ; the corolla four-clcft ; the 

!wn } V* °' CU1 " f iieh one of tie 

two often abortive. Oka curomra is the 
Oh\ (! (q.v.). An oil is obtained also from 
0. fcrruginfa, ami Its wood is prized in India 
for turning, Ac. o. gUmdulifrm, another 
"‘ -"‘r- « W(, °d which lakes a 
h e polish and is not uttackud by insects. 
Iht oil of 0. cuspid, da is antlperio.lic, as arc 
tin bark and leaves of 0. glandttlifrm. The 
«“ Chin, for 

f r ifll a M n /jV* ' ^ h* • n^- ' ' a C ' ' I,nv| "« f " r «» 

6 >« a ?6 m, o Id J nd ro. r i. (Ul 
ole(a): fi'lil. p|. adj. siiir. - 4 , ream, - ineir ] 

Hot.; Olive wot t.s ; an order of Perlgvnoiis 
Lxogcs, alliance Bolniniles. It consists of 
Hl.nihs UH.ially with dleb..t.j|„ous 
branches , oj'posite, general l v Him pie, l,., IV es • 
ImverH in terminal or axillary racemes „r 
l-anh.les ; a four-cleft, gamopetaloiis corolla 
two, rarely four, Htarneim ; a two-eellc.I ovary, 


each eell with two jiendulous seeda ; stvl©, 
one or none; atigma, bifid or undivi.iei 
Closely akin to Jnsminaccie. Natives chiefiy 
of t**ni|K?rate climatea. Divided Into two 
trim's. Ole* and Fraxinea:. Known genera 
-.•1 ; Kjwcies, 150. Two genera represented Id 
B ritnn, viz., Ligustrum and Fraxinna (q.v.)t 

6-lo-dg in -oiis, o. [Ut okaginus = belong- 
ing to olive-oil. from otom = oil (q.v.) - fr 
okaginenx ; Ital. & Sp. okuginoso.) * 

1. Ordinary Ixing uo ge : 

‘ Having the nature or qualities of 
on ; oily, unetuons, greasy. 

•"nu- »»p. When It flr»t ptiI rn thp root. Ii rurthy, 

2. hg. : Smoothly ami hypocritically aanc- 
tmionlous ; unetnuus, fawning, oily. 

with oT ’* F,CShy lu sub3tance » but Ailed 

6 1 ^'?i ir 'l n " 0i3 ^: n688 ' *• (Eng. oleaginous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of bein* oleagin- 
ous ; oihness, unctuousness. 

the oleaginouinrst of urlnou* 

VoyL * W ° m0,t ' r ‘ thcI th,ul 

6 le -a men, s. [Ut. oleum - oil (q.v.).l a 
a*ft unguent or liniment prepared from oil. 

6 lc a mide, s. [Eng. olc(ic), and amide.) 

_ 5^18^330. N.ffo. An amido of a fatty 

arid Obtained from alrnond oil by the action 
of ah; o, .< , l , c ammonia, it is crystalline, in- 
sobible in water, hut soluble iu warm alcohol. 
Melts at 81 . 

6 lo-an-der.r. [Fr.olAiarfw; Ital olmndro; 
bp. eloendro; Port, rlocndro, loendro; Low Ut 
a rodendnim, lorundruv i; bv Malm and Littrt 
considered a c«rni)»t. of rhododcvMron (q.v.) 
by bkeat a corrupt, of hmrodendron.) * 

Bot. : Cerium Olmrulcr, the Jonirnon, and X. 
odorosujn, the Sweet-scented (Meander They 
have lanceolate coriaceous leaves, with par- 
allel veins and fine roseate flowers. The 
former is a native of India, now naturalised 
in many warm countries. A decoction of its 
leaves forms a wash used in the south of 
Europe to destroy cutaneous vermin ; the 
powdered wood and bark are used at Nice 
as the basis of a rat-) mi son. Sweet-aeented 

Oleander is wild in central India, bind, 
" ,sban » an ‘I the outer Himalayas to 
O.500 feet. Often cultivated in India, See. 
All parts of the plant, especially tho root 
are poisonous. ’ 

!! A fiiry bride from ftAly 
" •mella of otcamlrr* hi ber imir." 

A'. O. Browning : Aurora Leigh. U. 

oleander hawk-moth, s. 

Entom. : Cha'mmmjxi nerii . Fore wings 

pale rosy-grav, with blotches of dull green' 
and ;vavy whitish streaks. The larva feeds 

1 .1 n ''^, hound, though rarely. Id 

the south of England. J 


[Ut. — tho oleaster, from 


6 lc-ds -ter, s. 
oka (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : The genus El.eagnus (q.v.). 

2. 1 1. : Lindley s name for the Eheagimceae. 
o'-lc ate, 5. [Eng. ol'iic): -ate.} 

t Arm. : A salt of oleic ucid. 

oleato of load, s. 

them. : ( j- . Obtained by deeom- 

posing an nlcohnlic solution nfolente of s.Klhitn 

V of »nd washing tlie result, 

v « vacuum to a while light imwder 

te 1,1 hut <iuiek,;, r n 


Of or per- 


boiliug ether. 

o }6c ra nal, a. (Olech a non. ] 

(•lining lo tlie oleernnmi. 

6 lcc-rn. non,#. [Or. u>\iieoavor (pfrlomnnn) 
«;ontr. from u>Ar,.6irp a ,.o,. («5/« a»A‘rmio;i> {/’ 

Um*dbow a r 0t ' knniio,,) ~ H>e Jmllit'of 

An, (. : 'I’he elbow ; the larger of the two 
apopliyseH at the upper end of the id, lft> <>,„). 
Ing iu a r#ngh tuberosity and nn ubt me point 

o 16 eno, i. [Nonvlkne.J 

° 16 fl nnt, n. [Ut. olrum ~ oil, and facto 
n>UHH.^e) to make.) Producing or forming 

olefiant pa n, s. [Em i nk.) 
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olefines— oligoclaso 


o'-lc-f ines, s. pi. [Olefiant.] 

Chem.: Hydrocarbons of the general formula 
CnH 2 n,ami capable of forming oily liquids by 
combination with chlorine and bromine, as in 
Dutch liquid, C 0 H 4 CI 2 = ethylene dichloride, 

6 - 16 - ic, a . [Lat. o/e(um) = oil; Eng. ndj. snff. 
-ic.) Pertaining to or derived from oil. 

oleic-acld, s. 

Chem . : C 18 H 34 O 2 . Obtained by the saponi- 
fication of olive oil. The acid is separated by 
forming a lead soap, which is dissolved in 
ether, and afterwards decomposed by addition 
of hydrochloric acid. The oleic-acid dissolves 
In the ether, from which it is obtained by 
evaporation. It forms dazzling white needles, 
which melt at 14*, aud volatilize without 
decomposition. Sp. gr. = '898 at 19°. It is 
tasteless, inodorous, and insoluble io water, 
but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 

oleic-ether, s. 

Chem.: CisH^CoHsX)*. Obtained by pass- 
ing dry hydrochloric acid gas into a solution 
of oleic acid in alcohol. It separates as a 
colourless liquid. Sp. gr. *87 at 18° ; soluble in 
alcohol. 


o-lc-if-er-ous, a, [Lat. oleum = oil, fero 
= to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. sufl'. -ous.] 
Producing or bearing oil. 


O'-lc-m, s. [Lat. oh*(«m) = oil ; - in ( Chem .).] 
Chem. : Oleic acid forma three glycerides : 
monolein. (C 3 H 5 )'"( 0 H) 2 (C 18 H 3 302 ) ; diolein, 
(CsIUrXOHXCisHasOo^ ; and triolein, the 
olein of natural fats, (C 3 H 5 w '(Ci 9 H 330 2 ) 3 . 
These compounds can be produced by heating 
oleic acid and glycerin, in suitable propor- 
tions, in sealed tubes. They are all liquid, and 
solidify about 15°. 

d-lei’-nene, s. pi. [Oleace^e.] 


6 -lcnes, $. pi. [Olefines.] 

d-Ien'-i df©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat ofen(tts); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -Ula\] 

Palceont. : [Faradoxid.e]. 


• d'-lcnt, a. [Lat. o&ns, pr. par. of 0 leo = to 
smell.] Smelling, scented. 

" Lay with olent breast." 

JL Browning : Ring A Book, lx 813. 

O-lcn'-us, s. [Gr. wA rj v (alen) = the arm from 
tlie elbow downwards.] 

Palceont.: A genus of Trilobites, akin to 
Taradoxides (q.v.). The glabella is conical, 
there are only fourteen body-lings, and the 
pygidium is well-developed. Commences in 
the Upper Cambrian, and survives till the 
Upper Silurian. [Paralolina.] 

O'-le o, pref. [Lat oleum = oil.] Having oil 
in its composition ; oily. 

oleo phosphoric, a. 

Chem. : Containing oleic and phosphoric 
acids. 

Oleo-phosphoric Acid : 

Chem. : Aphosphoretted fatty acid contained 
in the brain. It contains about 2 per cent, of 
phosphorus. Boiled for some time with water it 
is converted iu to oleic acid and phosphoric acid . 

© lc o-graph, s. [Pref. oleo and Gr. ypd<5m 
(grupho) = to write, to draw.] A picture in 
oil colours, produced by a process similar to 
that of lithographic printing. 

6 le-o-mar -gar-ine, s. [Pref. oleo-, and 
Eng. margarine'.) 

Chem. : The more oily part of beef fat, pre- 
pared extensively in America by allowing the 
melted fat to cool slowly to 30’, when most of 
the steariu crystallizes out and is removed by 
pressure. An oleomargarine is prepared in 
England by adding nut oil to suet fat in such 
proportion as to reduce the melting-point to 
that of butter-fat. Both kinds are largely 
Used in making up artificial butter and cheese. 
[Butterine.] 

O-lc om -e-ter, s. [Pref. oleo-, and Eng. 
■meter.] A species of hydrometer adapted for 
determining the relative densities of oils. 

6-lc-one, s. [Eng. o/e(ic), and (aeet)one. ] 

Ckem.: A term applied to the oily liquid 
obtained by the dry distillation of oleic acid 
with quicklime. It is supposed to be the ace- 
tone of oleic acid, but has not been obtained 
pure. 


6 le-op-tcne, s. [Elceoptene.] 

* o'-le-ose, *o'-le-ous, a. [Lat. oteasiw, from 
oleum = oil.] Having the nature or qualities 
of oil ; oily, oleagiuous. 

" Rain water maybe endued with some vegetating 
or proliftek virtue, derivd from some saline or oleose 
particles It contaius.’*— Rag: On the Creation, pt. i. 

* o-le os -i-ty, s. [Eng. o?eos(e); -tty.) The 
quality or state of being oily ; oiliness, greasi- 
ness. 

6 -ler-a’ - 90 -re, 8. pi. [Holerace^.] 

<y Ier-a'-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Lat. o lera- 

ceus, from o lus, gen it. oleris = potherbs.] 

Bot.: Edible, eatable, esculent. 

0 -le-ron, s . [See def.] 

Geog. : An island off the west coast of 
France, at the month of the river Cliarente, 
formerly in the possession of England. 

IT Laics of Oleron : 

Law: A celebrated code of maritime law 
compiled in France under the reign of Louis 
IX., about a.i>. 1206. They derive their name 
from an unfounded notion that they were 
compiled by Richard T. of England while at 
anchor off OUron. They were the foundation 
of most of the European maritime codes. 

* ol-fhct', v. t. [Lat. alfncto , freq. of olfacio = 
to smell : oleo = to smell, and facio = to make.] 
To smell. 

* 6 l-fac'-trce, o. [Eng. olfact ; -ire.] The 
same as Olfactory (q.v.). 

61 fac tom'-e ter, #. An instrument de- 
vised by Dr. Zwaardemaker, of Ulrecht, for 
measuring the acuteness of the sense of smell. 

*ol-fac-tdr, s. [Olfact.] The nose; the 
organ of smell. 

ol-f&c'-tor-y, a. & s. [Lat. olfact on us, from 
olficto = to .smell ; Fr. ol facto ire ; &p. olfaetorio ; 
ltal. olfattorio.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to smell, or the 
sense of smelling. 

B. As subst. : An organ of smelling. (Usually 
in the plural.) 

“ Your my lavender bag u placed across the arm of 
the sofa, to regale my o(/actortes.'~ Houlhey : Letter t. 
lv. MS.. 

olfactory lobe, s. A lobe constituting 
part of the olfactory apparatus. It is small in 
man, larger iu the rabbit, aud yet larger iu the 
lamprey. 

olfactory-nerves, s. pi 

Anat. : The fifth pair of cerebral nerves 
ramifying on the Schneiderian membrane, 
producing the sense of smell, aud also sensi- 
bility to the nose. 

o-UV-a niim, ol -i-ban, s. [Low Lat. o?i- 
hamim; probably from Lat. ofrww = oil, and 
libanus = frankincense ; from Arab, lubdn.) 

Ckem. : Tnceuse. A gtim-resin, occurring in 
rounded, pale yellow grains, obtained from a 
Boswellia growing in Abyssinia. It contains 
56 per cent, of resin soluble in alcohol, 30 
per cent, of gum soluble in water, aud from 4 
to 8 per ceut. of an aromatic oil. 

ol'-i-bene, s. [Lat, &c. olib(<xnum) ; Eng. 
suff. -cue.] 

Chem. : CioH 16 . A volatile oil obtained by 
distilling olibanum with water. Dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas converts it into a crystalline 
hydrochloride, smelling like camphor, melting 
at 127°, and readily soluble in alcohol. 

* ol -id, # 6 l-i-dous, a. [Lat- o lidus, from 
oleo= to smell.] Stinking, fetid; having a 
strong and disagreeable smell. 

“ Of which olid nod despicable liquor I chose to 
make au instance.’*— Boyle: U’orto, L, 6a8. 

* ol i-faunt, * ol-i-phant, * ol-i-vant, 
* ol-y-faunce, s . [Elephant.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An elephaat. 

2. Mus.: The name of an obsolete species of 
horn, so called because it wss made of ivory. 
Three specimens of this instrument are in South 
Kensington Museum, two of the eleventh cen- 
tury, one of the fifteenth. 

01 lg-, pref. [Oligo-,] 

6 l l gr© -mi-a, s. [Pref. olig-, and Gr. alpa 

(haima) — blood.] 

Pathol. : The same as An.emia (q.v.). 


t ol-i-gan' droiis, a. [Pref. oh>, and Gr. 
atajp (aner), gemt. dvSpoc ( andros ) = a male.] 
Bot. : Having fewer than twenty stamens. 

ol'-i-garch, s. [Gr. uAiy ap\r}y (o[i(7rcrc7ie'’).] 
[Oligarchy.] A member of an oligarchy; 
one of a few in power. 

ol-i-gar'-chal, a. [Eng. oligarch; -oi ] The 
same as Oligarchic (q.v.). 

“The whole defence 
Our oligarch'll tyrants have to boast. 

Are poor barbarians.’' 

(ilorer : The Athcnaid. r.lL 

ol-I-garch'-ic, ol-I-garch'-ic-al, a. [Gr 

oAcynpxuto? ( oligarchilcos ), from bhiyapxia (o’b- 
garchia) = an oligarchy (q.v.); Fr. oligar- 
chial/ e.] Of or pertaining to a oligarchy ; of 
the nature of an oligarchy. 

"Alcibmdea cared as little for an oligarch (cal as a 
democratical government.''— Smith: Thucydides, viiL 

ol' i-garch-ist, s. [Eng. o ligaj'ch(y); -ist.] 
One who advocates or supports oligarchical 
government. 

ol'-i-gar-chy, * ol i gar-chic, s. [Fr. 

oligarchic, from Low Lat. oligarchia, from Gr. 
o\iyap\ia ( oligarchia ), from oAiyos ( oligos ) = 
few, and apxn (a rchs) — government ; ItaL 
aligarckia.) A form of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in the hands of a 
small exclusive class ; the members of such 
a class or body. 

“The government was In the hands of a closa 
oligarchy of powerful hurghers.’’— Macaulay ; But 
Eng., ck. ii. 

ol-l-gist, s. [Gr. oAtyto-Tos (oL*<7wfo5), Irreg. 
aup. of uAtyo? (oligos) — few, little.] 

2k/ in. : The same as Olioist-iron (q.v.\ 
oliglst-iron, s . 

21/in. : A name given to hematite (q.vA 
because of its weak magnetic properties ; but 
Haiiy suggested that the name should signify 
the lesser amount of iron contained iu hema- 
tite compared with that in magnetite. 

ol- 1 -gist' lC, a. [Eng. o ligist; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to oligist (q.v.). 

ol-i-go-, pref. [Gr. iAiyov ( oligos ) = few, little.] 
A prefix denoting smallness of proportion, 
fewness, or littleness. 

6 r-i-go- 96 ne, a. [Pref. oligo -, and Gr. 

( kainos ) = recent.] 

Geol. : A term employed by Beyrich to de- 
signate certaiu Tertiary beds of Germany 
(Mayence, &c.). It includes the Lower Mio- 
cene aud part of the Upper Eocene of the 
earlier works of Lyell, who adopts the name 
in the last edition of his Stud.nt's Elements of 
Geology. Eocene, Miocene.] 

6l l-go-Chfe’-ta, s. pi. [Pref. oligo-, and Gr. 
Xainj (chaite) = loose, flowing hair.] 

Zool. : An order of Annelida, sub-class 
Clisetopoda. The kxnmotive appendages taka 
the form of cliitiuous setse in rows ou tha 
sides and ventral surface of the body. Xo 
branchiae. All are monoecious, and there is 
no metamorphosis. There are two sub-orders, 
Oligochaeta Terricola, the more extensive, 
containing the Earthworms (type Lumbricus), 
and Oligochaeta Liinicola, dwelling in water 
or mud (type Eats proboscidea). Their range is 
cosmopolitan ; a few are mariue. 

ol'-i-go-chse'-tous, o. [Oliooch.eta.] Tha 
same as Oligochete (q.v.). 

“ The Lumbricl differ from other OHgochcetou* 
worms."— Rolleston: Fonns of Animal Life, p. 125. 

ol-l-go-chete, a. [Oligoch.eta.] Belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the order Oligo- 
chaeta (q.v.). 

ol'-X go-chrome, a. Of few colors. 

ol'-l-go-clase, s. [Pref. oligo-, and Gr. tchdoxv 
(Idas is) = a fracture.] 

21/in. ; A mineral belonging to the felspar 
group of unisilicates. Crystallization, tricli- 
nic, but rarely occurring in distinct crystals ; 
twin-crystals resemble those of albite. Hard- 
ness, 6 to 7 ; sp. gr. 2'56 to 2*72 ; lustre, vitre- 
ous, somewhat greasy ; colour, various shades 
of gray, white ; transparent to sub-translu- 
cent ; fracture, conchoidal, sometimes uneven. 
Compos. : silica, 62*1 ; alumina, 23*7 ; soda 
(partly replaced by lime), 14*2 = 100. Dana 
recognises four varieties— (1) Cleavable, crys- 
tallized or massive ; (2) Compact massive, 


fat©, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; w6, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a; qu - ltw. 
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Including much felsitc; (S) Aventurine ollgo- 
rinse, or HuQstone; (4) Moonstone; most of 
whirl), however, is referable to onhochiae. A 
frequent constituent of eruptive and meta- 
morph ic roeka. 

oligoclase-alblto, s. [OLArrrE.) 
oligoclase-dlorito, *. 

Petrol . ; A greenish-gray, green leh-black, or 
speckled rock, consisting of a crystalline, 
granular admixture of oligoclase and horn- 
blende. When very compact ia structure It 
Is classed as a Dlonte-aphanitc. 

M i go oy-thre'-ma, 8. [Pref. oltyo-, Gr. 
cvto? (ktdos) = a cell, and alpa (haima) = 
blood ; Fr. oligocythemic.) 

Pathol : That condition of the blood, in 
which the red corpuscles are fewer in number 
thau is aormaL 

fc-llg'-o- don, 8 . r [Pref. oligo -, and Gr. &iov« 
(odof/s), genit. <>5dvro« {odontos) = a tooth.) 

Zool : The typical genus of the family 
Oligodontid.B. Twelve apecie9 are known, 
from India, Ceylon, and the Philippines. 

M-I go d6n-tl-d», s. pi. [Mod. Lat. oli- 
gotlon, genit. oligodont{is ) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
auff, -ULe.) 

Zool : A family of Ground .Snakes, separated 
from t he Calamariidje. There are four genera, 
with forty species, mostly from the Oriental 
regions. {Wallace.) 

{1-J-gon, a. [Or. Ihiyov {oUgon), neut. of 
oAiyos {oligos) — little.) (See the compound.) 

oUgon-spar, *. (Oligonite.) 

fc-llg'-on-It©, 8. [Or. ohiyov (oUgcn), neut. of 
oAiyo? (oligos) = little ; stiff, -ite (J/in.).] 

Min. : The aame as Siderite (q.v.). 

M-I-gop'-or-us, 8. [Pref. oligo-, end Gr. 
rropos (poms) = a channel, a passage.) 

PaUcont. : A genus of Echlaoidea, from the 
Carboniferous rocks. There were only four 
rows of plates lu each ambulacral area. 

6l r gor US, s. [Gr. vKiyuipeo) {ol igo reo) = to 
esteem lightly. (McNicoll .) j 
Ichthy . : A genus of Tercidm (q.v.). Oligorus 
mactiuaricnsis ia the Murray Cod (q.v.). 0. 
gigas, from the coast of New Zealand, is the 
Hapuku of the natives and colonists. Dr. 
Hector considers it entitled to generic dis- 
tinction, on account of anatomical differences. 

5l i go sper'-mous, a. (Pref, o ligo- t and 
Gr. c mtpiia ( sperma ) = a seed.) 

Hot. : Having few aeeds. 

61-1 got'-ro-phjf, 8. [Pref. ollga-, and Gr. 
rp6<t>r j (trophe) — nourishment ; Tpe<f>a> ( trepho) 
= to nourish.] Deficiency of nourishment. 

b’-lf-o, * og -1I-6 {g silent), ♦ o'-ll-a, a. [Sp. 
olla =a diah, a mixed dish of meat snd vege- 
tables, from Lat. olla (O. Lat. aula) = a pot ; 
Port. olAa.] 

* 1. A dish of atewed meat, 

2. A mixture, n medley, 

•• I have such nn olio of nlfnln, I lenow not what to 
do." — Congrrc* : Way of tho World. 

3. A miscellany ; a collection of various 
pieces or compositions, chiefly musical, 

*6F i tor «. & r. [Lat. ofiforfu.t, from 
o litnr— n gardener, from olua (genit. o lerls) = 
potherbs.) 

A. As ad). : Pertaining or belongdug to the 
lutchcu garden or potherbs. 

** Work to be done In the orchard nudolltory pardon. " 

— AV*7//n; Kalcnd. Hurt., January. 

B. Ax snbst. : A potherb. 

‘•To nr^lnct ttmely eovrr to ynnr tender olUorU*.’— 
Fertyn : Kalrvd, Hort., November. 

•ol-l-phant, $. [Ohfant.) 

6-li va, s. (Olive.) 

1. Zool. : Olive ; a genus of Bucelnidm (q.v.). 
Shell cylindrical, polished ; spire very alinrt, 
miture channelled ; aperture long, nnrrow, 
notched In front; colium-jln callous, atriated 
obliquely ; hody-whurl furrowed near base. 
No operculum in the typical species. Oliva 
porphyria. Large foot and mantle loins ; 
eyes near tips of tentacles. Known sjweieH 
12u, from an >>- tropical coasts of America, 
West Africa, Indin, China, and the Pacific. 

2. Patceont. : Twenty fossil apeeira, com- 
mencing in the Eocene Tertiary. 


ol-i-va -eeoiis (co as sh), a. [Lat. otiv(a) 
= aa olive ; Eng. adj. suit, -aaxnis.] Having 
the qualities or characteristics of the olive ; 
of the colour of the olive ; olive-green (q.v.). 

ol’-I-var-^, a. [Lat. oil van vs, from cilia = 
ea olive.) Resembling an olive. 

ollvary-bodlos, s. pi 

Annt. : The second portion of the medulla 
oMou^afa, behind the anterior pyramids. 

olivary process, *. 

Annt. : A narrow |>oi tion of bone on a level 
with the optic foramina and in front of the 
pituitary fossa, from which it Is separated by 
a shallow transverse groove. 

6Li- vas'-tor, a. [0. Fr. olivastre (Fr. ollvdtre), 
from Lat olivn = an olive; Ital. oliiw/ro.] 
Of the colour of an olive ; olive-coloured ; of 
a tawny colour. {Bacon: Nat. llist. t § 390.) 

ol'-ive(l), a. [Etym. doubtful.) An escutcheon 
attached to the strap of a travelling bag or 
satchel and perforated for the passage of the 
swivelled stud or button. 

ol'-ive (2), * ol yve, a. & a. (Fr. olive, from 
Lat. oliva, from Gr. e'Aaia (elaia)= an olive- 
tree ; Ital. and Sp. oliva.) 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. The fruit or drupe of the nllve, from 
which olive-oil is obtained. It is also uaed as 
a condiment. 

3. The colour of the olive ; a dark tawny 
colour, composed of violet ami green in nearly 
equal proportions. 

4. The same as Oliva (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1, Bot. : Oita europcea. The leaves are ob- 
long or lanceolate, smooth above but horny 
beneath ; the small white flowers in axillary, 
erect racemes; the ellipsoidal fruits bluish- 
black, berry-like, and pendulous. It is rarely 
above twenty-live feet high, but is of slow 
growth, and reaches a great age. Two vorie- 
tiea are knowu, the Olejister (q.v.), not to be 
confounded with any of the modern order 
Thymalace*, and the cultivated variety. The 
former is spiny, and has worthless fruit; the 
many sub-varieties of the latter are unarmed 
and have large, oily fruits. The specific 
name europeva implies that Europe was its 
native continent, which is doubtful. Its 
original seat was probably western Asia, 
and p( i lmps Europe as well. It was very 
early brought into cultivation, aud in classic 
times was saered to Minerva. It wns very 
abundant in Palestine, and even yet there 
are tine olive plantations near Jerusalem, 
Nabulua (formerly Shoehern), &c. It is often 
mentioned in the Old Testament by the 
Hebrew name ITT {zaith), and in the New by 
that of (Aaia (cluiu). Roth are correctly 
translated olive. The Mount of Olives was 
named from it, and Gethsemane means an 
oil-press. The tree has been introduced into 
and is cultivated in the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, and in aonie mountainous 
parts of India and Australia. Thu unripe 
fruits are pickled, and the ripe olives used for 
the manufacture of olive. oil (q.v.). 

2. ('hem. : When ripe, olives weigh about 30 
grains cuch,nnd contain 23 per cent, of wuter. 
and 09 per cent, of fat. When scarcely formed 
they contain a considerable quantity of mau- 
tiite, which disappears os the fruit ripens. 

B. As odj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
olive ; of the colour of the olive; tawny. 

•[ Olives of Beef, Beef olives: Slices of boef 
rolled, seasoned, mid fried. 

oltvo bark tree, s. [Rltcioa.) 
ollvo-brancb, s. 

1. Lit. : A branch of tho olive-tree. It 1ms 
long been considered nn emblem of pence. 

2. Fig. : A child. (Generally used in tho 
plural.) (Founded on Vs. cxxvlii. 3.) 

olivo groen, #. A dark, brownish green, 
resembling the colour of the olive. It Is in 
the proportion of j green nnd ) purple. 

olivo malaclilto, #. [Olivemtk, Li- 
DimiKKITK, Vau^ullinite.) 

olivo oil, 8. 

1, Chem, : Florence oil. Rnlsd oil. A non. 
drying oil, extracted from the fruit of the nliw 


bv pressure. It has a {»ala yellow colour with 
n tinge of green, a mild and agreeable taste, is 
almost free from odour, and solidities Iwtwi-ea 
0’ and 10’. It consists of the triglycerides of 
oleic, palmitic, and stearic acids. Sp. gr. "9144 
-‘9176 at 15*. It is frequently adulterated 
with almond, aut, colza, and oilier oils. 

2. Pham t. : It is used as a laxative ; as an 
emollient ingredient in enemas; to envelope 
the poisonous particlea in the atonmeh in 
cases of poisoning ; to relievo pruritus m 
skin diseases ; ami to protect the surface froir 
the air in scalds and burns, 
olive ore, 8. (Olivenite.) 
olive tree, a. An olive. 

olivo wood, 8. 

1. Orel. ; The wood of the oltve-tres. 

It resembles box, but is softer and has darker 
veins, and is susceptible of a high polish. The 
roots are very much knotted, and are used for 
making ornamental boxes. 

2. Bot. : The genus Elieodendron (q.v.). 

olive yard, 8. An inclosure in which 
olives are cultivated. 

* ol’-ived, a. [Eng. nlivfe) ; -«d.) Decorated 
or covered with the branches or leaves of the 
olive. 

“Grreu as of old each oUv’d portal * tulles." 

Warton : The Triumph of ftU 

ol'-i ven Ite, s . [Lat. olim = au olive; Ger. 
olivcn= olive ; aulf. - itc (Jfin.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
as crystals, in globular groups of diveigent 
fibres, Iignifonn, and sometimes almost pul- 
verulent. Hardness, 3*0 ; sp. gr. 4*1 to 4 4 ; 
lustre, when crystallized, adamantine to vit- 
reous ; colour, all shades of green, from olive- 
green to blackish-green, sometimes bnova, 
atraw-yellow, and in pulverulent varieties 
almost white ; streak, in the denser forms, 
olive-green to brown. Compos : arsenic acid, 
85*7 ; phosphoric acid, 3 7 ; oxide of ccpper, 
67*4 ; w-ater, 3 2 = 100. Dana divides thia 
speciea into (1) Crystallized, sp. gr. 4*135 to 
4*378 ; (2) Fibrous, sp. gr. 3*913 ; (3) Earthy, 
massive, and often soiling the fingers. With 
the exception of a few inferior specimens 
found in other localities, this mi tiers 1 hat 
been hitherto coollued to some old ininea m 
Cornwall. 

ol'-i-ver, s. [From the notne of the inventor.) 
A small lift-hammer, worked by the foot. 
The hammer-head is about 2j inches square 
and 10 inches long, with a swage tool, having 
a conical erease, attached to it, and a corre- 
sponding swage is fixed in a square cast-iron 
anvil-block, about 12 inches square and 6 
deep, with one or two round holea for punch- 
ing, &c. 

* ol 1 vero, s. [Fr. olivier t from olnvi an 
olive.) An olive-tree. 

" And tln'y brunt nil the cornet of tbnt load 
And all Llr ollvom, x»d vlnm *kc\" 

Chaucer: C. T., 1041 

ol'-I vet, a . (Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 

mock pearl, uaed as beads und ia tratlic with 
savage nations. 

0-liV-ct-h.n, s. (From Mount Olivet.) 

Pedes, if* Church Hist. {PL): Monks of the 
order of Mount Olivet, a reform of the Bene- 
dictines, founded (1313) by Bernard Tolmnei, 
of Siena. They wore a cassock, scapular, 
cowl, and alcevcd robe. 

ol'-fvo-wdrt, a. [Eng. olive, and icorf.) 

But. {PL): Lindley’s name for the Oleacea) 
(q.v.). 

6 livM dro, *. pi [Lat, olii<a); fem. pi. adj. 

SUlf. -idle.] 

Zool: A family of Giistcropodous .Molluscs 
separated by Tate from Bueciuidiv. Geiiern, 
Oliva und Ancillana. 

61 lv (1, s. (Probably from oli'i<r o)il.) 

Chem.: A neutral, erystalline sulwUnce, oc- 
curring in the gum ol tho olive-tree. It is 
ext i m'.tcd by boiling alcohol, from which it 
limy be purified by irerystjillization. The crys- 
tals are in<KioroiiH, coloni lean, and have a hit- 
ter-swei't tante. It is soluble in water, slightly 
In ether, mid In all proportions in boiling 
alcohol. Strong sulphuric acid colours it 
blood-red. 

6l ~i vino,*. (Eng. oift<(c); sutf. -ftu* (M In.).] 

.Vin. : The same ns Ghhyholitk (q.v.). 
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Sl’-i-vm-ite, s. [Olivenite.] 

ol-l-vi-ru'-tin, s. [En;r. olivi(l), and M/fin.] 

Chem. : The red substance produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid on olivrl. Jt dissolves 
in the acid, but is precipitated by addition of 
water. With ammonia it forms a fine violet 
colour. 

ol'-iv-Ite, s. [Eng. otfr(e ) ; -ite (Chem,}.] 

Chem. : A bitter substance obtained from 
the unripe fruit and leaves of the olive. It 
separates from alcohol in neutral crystals, in- 
soluble in alcohol, but soluble in dilute acids. 

5l-la (1), s. [Sp. = a dish, an olio, from Lat. 
olla = a dish ; Port, olha.] [Olio.] 

1. A kind of cinerary urn or jar. 

2. A dish of stewed meat ; an olio, an olla- 
podrida. 

*• He wit* In the habit of swallowing oVnt and sweet- 
meats ." — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

olla podrida, s. [Sp., lit. = putrid or 
rotten pot or dish.J 

1. Lit. : A dish much in favour amongst all 
classes in Spain. It is composed of a mixture 
of all kinds of meat, cut up fine, and stewed 
with various kinds of vegetables. 

2. Fig. : An incongruous mixture ; a mis- 
cellaneous collection of any kind ; a medley. 

61 la (2). s. [Hind.] A palm-leaf used in the 
East Indies for writing on with a sharpened 
piece of wood or metaL 

61 litc, s. [Lat. o^a); Eng. suff. -ite.] (La- 

PIS-OI. LARIS.] 

*6l~6graph, s. [Holograph.] 

-61-6-gy, suff. [Gr. Ao-yos (logos) =a word, a 
discourse.] A suffix denoting a particular 
branch of science, as, geology, physio logy, &c. 

ol' o-gy , s. [-oloo y. ] Any science or branch 
of knowledge. (Generally in a jocular sense.) 

" She was supposed to understand chemistry, geology, 
philology, and * hundred other ologiet. Mares : 
Thinks-I-to-myself. i. 68. 

*1 -pe, s. [Gr. = a leathern oil-flask.] A term 
applied to that description of jug which has 
no spout, but an even rim or lip. 

O-lym pi-a, s. [Gr.] [Olympiad ] 

Astron. : [Asteroid, 60]. 

64ym‘-pi-ad, s. [Gr. bhvpmas (olumpias), 
genit. bKvpma&os (olumpitulm), from Olympia, 
a district iu Elia, where the Olympic games 
were celebrated.] [Olympic-games.] A period 
of four years being the interval from one 
celebration of the Olympic games to another, 
by whicb the ancient Greeks reckoned their 
time. The first Olympiad corresponds with 
the 776th year before the birth of Christ. The 
last Olympiad was the 293rd, corresponding 
to the year 393 a.d. 

6-lym-pi an, a. &$. [Olympiad.] 

A. As culj. : Pertaining to Olympus or 
Olympia; Olympic. 

* B. As subst. : One who contended at the 
Olympic games. 

** A ring of Greeks have hmm'd thee in. 

Like an Olympian wrestling." 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Creisida, iv. 5. 

iS-lym-pIc, a. As. [Gr. l>\vp.mK6s(olumpikos).] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to Olympus or 
Olympia ; Olympian. 

B. As subst. (PL): The Olympic games. 
Olympic games, s. pi. 

Greek Antiq . : The greatest of the national 
festivals of Greece, celebrated once every four 
years at Olympia, or Pisa, in Elis, in honour 
of Olympian Jupiter. In these games none 
were allowed to contend but those who could 
prove that they were freemen of genuine Hel- 
lenic origin, and unstained by crime or im- 
morality. The contests consisted in athletic 
exercises, music, and poetry. The victors 
were crowned with garlands of wild olive. 
The place where these renowned games were 
celebrated is a plain, now called Anti-Lalla, 
opposite the town of Lalla. They commenced 
a little after the summer solstice, on the four- 
teenth of the Attic month Hecatorabteon. 

•-lym pi on ic, s. [Gr. b\vpmoviK7}<; (olum» 
pionikcs), from 'Qkvpnos (Olumpos) = Olympus, 
and vi trj (nike) — victory.] An ode in honour 
of a victor in the Olympic games. 


dm, s. [Sansc.l 

1. Brahmanism : A sacred and mystical syl- 
lable, of which the etymology is lost in anti- 
quity. Its original meaning appears to have 
been solemn affirmation or assent. In the 
Upanishads it appears first as a mystic mono- 
syllable, its letters (there are three in Sanscrit, 
o, u, m) standing each for one of the Hindoo 
Triad of gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
It is said to have been “milked out” of the 
Vedas. (Monier Williams.) 

"There was formerly only one Veda, the sacred mo- 
liosy liable om, the essence of all speech."— The Bhaja- 
vata Purana. 

2. Booddhism: It is almost always employed 
at the commencement of mystic formulae. 
(Monier Williams.) 

om a-can’-tha, 5 . [Gr. (omos) = the 

shoulder, and dtcavda (akantlui) — a prickle.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, sub- family 
Lamiinae (q.v.). Omacantha gigas is a very 
large species from the African Gold Coast. 

om a-gra, s. [Gr. (omos) = the shoulder, 
and dypa (a» 7 ra) = a seizure.] 

Pathol. : Goat in the shoulder ; pain in the 
shoulder. 

6 min der, s. [Corrup. froiuCalamander(’).] 
(See the compound.) 

omander wood, s. 

But. <jt Comm. : A variety of Calamander- 
wood obtained in Ceylon from Diospyros 
Ebenoster. 

6 ma -sum, s. [Lat.] 

Compar. Aiuit. : The third stomach of the 
Rmninantia. Called also the Psalterium and 
Many plies. 

om’-bre (brc as ber), . [Fr. hombre, from 
Sp. juego del hombre = (lit., the game of the 
man) the game of ombre, from Lat. hnminem , 
accus. of homo — man.] A game of cards, 
played by two, three, or five players. 

** Her Joy in gilded chariots, when alive. 

And love of ombre, after death survive." 

J’opc : Raj*e qf the Lock, 1. 66. 

om-brom'-c ter, 5. [Gr. afipos (omhros) = 
rain, and perpou (metron) = a measure.] An 
apparatus or instrument to measure the depth 
of rain which falls ; a rain-gauge (q.v.). 

om-bro-phy -turn, s. [Gr. Sjuppos (onthros) 
= rain, and <f>VToi> (jduton) — a plant.] So 
called because they are said to spring up 
after rain.] 

Bot. : A genus of Balanophoraceae. They 
are eaten in Peru like mushrooms. 

O-meg'-a, s. [Gr., lit. = the great or long 0 , 
from to =6, and ptya (mega) — great.] The 
last letter of the Greek alphabet. [Alpha.] 

om -c let, om’-e lettc, * om -lot, s. [Fr. 

omelette; O. Fr. artraehtte, supposed to be 
from O. Fr. alemalk — a thin plate.] A kind 
of pancake made chiefly with eggs. 

o'-men, s. [Lat., from O. Lat. osmen , a word 
of doubtful origin.] A chance event or oc- 
currence, considered as a sign of good or ill ; 
anything thought to portend good or ill ; a 
sign of a future event ; a prognostic, an 
augury. 

" With better omen downed the day.” 

Scolt ■ Lady of the Lake, vL 23. 

* 6 -men, v.t. & i. [Omen, $.] 

A. Trans. : To prognosticate, to portend ; 
to foresee or foretell from omens ; to presage, 
to divine, to predict. 

" Vespasian, thus being bespattered with dirt. 

Was o7nened to be Rome s emperor for it." 

Swift : A Vindication of the Libel. 

B. Intrans. : To give au omen or augury ; 
to portend, to betoken. 

0 -mcned, a. [Eng. omen; -ed.] Containing 
an omen or augury ; presaging. (Generally 
used in the compound ill-omc/ied.) 

" Hints deep omen'd with unwieldy schemes. 

And dark porten ts of state." 

A kenside Pleas, of Imagination, \\i. 

O-men'-tal. a. [Lat. oment(um) ; Eng. adj. 
suff. -aM* Pertaining or relating to the omen- 
tum ; connected with the omentum. 

0 -mcn -turn (pi. o men - ta), s. [Lat.] 

Anat. : One layer of the peritoneum passing 
over the liver, and another behind. These 
two layers meet at the under surface, pas9 to 
the stomach, and form the lesser omentum ; 
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then, surrounding the stomach, passing down 
in front of the intestines, and returning to 
the transverse, colon, they form tbe gi eater 
omentum. 

* 6 -mer, s. [Heb. I'D? (omer).] A Hebrew 
measure of capacity, the tenth part of an 
ephali (q.v.). (Exodus xvi. 36.) 

o-mich' myl, s. [Gr. opixpa (omiclima) = 
urine ; -yh] 

Chem. : An oxidised substance of resinous 
consistence contained in the ethereal extiact 
of urine. Soluble in alcohol, ether, and al 
kalis. 

* om l-let'-ic-al, a. [Homiletical.] 

*om-in-atc, v.t. & i. [Lat. ominatus, pa. 
par. of ominor= to prophesy, to portend; 
omen (genit. ominis) =. an omen (q v.).] 

A. Trans. : To presage, to predict, to por- 
tend, to prognosticate. 

"To ominafo 111 to my dear nation ." — Seasonably 
Sermons, p. 23. 1164:.) 

B. Intrans. : To presage, to omen, to por- 
tend. 

*’ This ominafet sadly, as to our divisions with th* 
Roman Ls ta — Decay of Piety. 

* om-in-a'-tion, s. [Ominate.] The act of 
ominating or presaging; prognostication; a 
foreboding. 

“A particular omination concerning the breach of 
friendship. Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. v., ch. xxL 

om in oris, a. [Lat. ominosus, from omen. 
(genit. ominis) = an omen (q.v.).] 

1. Containing or exhibiting an omen of ill; 
inauspicious, unlucky, ill-omened. 

" This day is eminoiu." 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Crrttida, v. a 

* 2. Containing an omen or augury of any 
kind ; prophetic. 

“ Though lie had a good ominous name to have mad& 
a peace, nothing followed.”— Bacon : Henry VII. 

3. Prophesying or presaging iLL 

"The ominouj raven often he doth hear." 

Drayton ; Ba‘-ons ll'«n,f. 

om -in-ous-iy, adv. [Eng. ominous; -ly ] 

* 1, In an ominous manner ; with omens o£ 
good or ill. 

2. With ill omens ; in a manner portending 
evil. 

om Tn-ous ness, s. [Eng. ominous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ominous. 

“Heightened the opinion of the ominourwAM of this 
embassy." — Bumct : Hist. Own Time (an. loSIX 

* o-mis'-si-hle, a. [As if from a Lat. omissi - 
bills, from omissits, pa. par. of omi/fo = to omit 
(q.v.).] Cajiable of being omitted. 

“The third person bemg omissible when the subject 
noun is expressed."— ir/iioiry .• Life & Growth of Lan. 
ffuage. cb. xi. 

o-miss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from Lat. 

omisstonem, accus. of omissio = a leaving out, 
from omissus, pa. par. of omitto = to omit 
(q.v.) ; bp. omision; ltal. ouitssiom?.] 

1. The act of omitting; the act nf failing or 
neglecting to fulfil some duty or do some thing 
which one ought or has power to do ; neglect 
of duty. 

"Too grievous for the trespass of omission.’' 

Milton: Samson Agonistet. 69t. 

2. The act of jessing over, leaving out, or 
neglecting to insert ; as the omission of a 
word in a sentence. 

3. That which is omitted or left out. 

"The omissions iu comparison are no where many. 
One or two copies omit the 30tb verse of Matthew v."— 
Grew: Cormo. Sacra, hk. V., ch. L 

* 6 mis’-slve, a. [Lat. omissus, pa. par. of 
omi«o = to omit (q.v.).J Omitting; leaving 
out; neglecting. 

"The omits ue un^^ardnesse shall lead the way." — 
Bp. Hall : Sermon to the Lords (Feb. 19. 1629). . 

* o-mis' sive-ly, adv. [Eng. omissive; - ly .] 
In an omissive manner; by omission or leav- 
ing out. 

o mit', v.t. [Lat. omitto (for ommitto, from om- 
= oh- = away, and mitto = to send); Sp. 
omilir; Fr. omettre ; ltal. omettcre.] 

* 1. To let go. 

" What If we do om>7 this reprohatet" 

Shakesp. . Measure for Measure, W. 3. 

2. To neglect ; to pass by ; to leave undone 
or unnoticed ; to fail or neglect to do or fulfil ; 
to disregard, to pretermit. 

"This Judgment generall all to trial brings 

Both for committed and omitted things. 

Stirling: Domesday ; Seventh Hours, 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 

Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* 3, To neglect ; to fail to profit by ; to lot 
slip (Shakesy. : Julius Cicsar , iv. 3.) 

* 4. To neglect- ; not to attend to or care 

fcr. 

** Therefore omit him not : bttint oot hi* love." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry /I'., iv. 4. 

5. To leave out ; not to mention or insert : 
as, To omit a word in a sentence. 

O-mit tan9e, a, (Eng. omit; -anct . ] The 
act of omitting; omission, forbearance, 
neglect. 

*• But t hut's all one ; omittance U no quittance." 

Shaketp. r At You Like It. 111. 6. 

O-mit ter, s. (Eng. omit; -*r.) One who 
omits, neglects, or disregards. 

6m mn Strcph 6$, a. [Gr. opna(omma) = 
the eve, and <rrpf^ui (strrpho)^ to twist.) 

1. ZooL : Sagittated Calamary ; a genus of 
Teuthid.e (q.v.). Body cylindrical, terminal 
fins large and rhombic ; arms with two rows 
of suckers, sometimes an internal membranous 
fringe, tentacles short and strong, with four 
rows of cups. Pen, a shaft, with three diverg- 
ing ribs, and a hollow conical appendix ; 
length from one inch to nearly four feet. 
Fourteen recent species, from open seas of all 
climates. 

2. Pahrant. : Similar pens of fonr species 
from the Oxford Clay, Solenhofen ; one species 
from the Tertiary. 

om ma-to-pho'ca, s. [Gr. oppa ( omma ), 
Kemt.*.'p^aTos (ommotos) = an eye, and <f>uj*oj 
(phoke) — a seal.) 

Zool. : A genus of Phoeidse, aub-farnily 
Stenorhynchime, between which and Cysto- 
lhmime, Ommatophncn Bassii, the sole species, 
s possibly a connecting link. It was dis- 
covered during Ross's expedition to the South 
Pole (IS.l‘J-43), a fact which its specific name 
commemorates. 

* 6m no l-ty, * om ni-c-ty, s. [Lat. om- 
nis — all.] That which is essentially all ; that 
which comprehends all ; the Deity. 

6m ni , pref. {hat. omnis = all.) A prefix 
giving the widest possible extension to the 
second element of the word of which it is a 
component part. 

t om nl 5.C' tivc, n. (Pref. amni-, and Eng. 
aefiir.] Working in all places; universally 
active. 

" He la ©vi-rioatlngly wlthfu creation m Its utmost 
life, oi on (present and omniactive." — Contemporary 
Hcvietc, xxill. 29. 

1 6m m bc-nov’ o-lcnce? s. [Pref. omni-, 
and Eng. benevolence.) Beuevoleuce or good- 
will towards all. 

■* Ommbenr valence pardons." 

Browning: Bing A Book, xL 2002. 

5m' nl bus, s . [Lit. = for all ; Lat. dat. pi. of 
omnis all.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same scum- as II. 2. 

2. The aame as Omnibus-box (q.v.). 

II. Technically : 

1. Glass-making : A sheet-iron cover for 
articles in a leer or annealing-arch, in order to 
protect them from drafts of air. 

2. Vehicles : Along four-wheeled vehiele to 
carry passengers ; the seats being nrrangedon 
each side, the passengers facing, and the door 
at the rear. Commonly abbreviated to 'bus. 
Established In Paris by a decree of Ennis XIV., 
1002, nnd made to hold eight persons. Re- 
established, 1819. Introduced iu Loudon In 
1829. Replaced 'u our cities by street cars. 

omnibus bill, s. a legislative bill 
embracing several ditjliin t objects. ( V. &.) 

* omnibus box, $. A large box in a 
theatre, being on the same level ua, and hav- 
ing Communication with, the stage. 

•6m nf cor-por’-6-al. a, [Pref, omni-, and 
Eng. corjforeal (q.v ).] * (See extract.) 

" Il<* i« 1*>th lnc<tr|<nrenl sail omnlcorporeal, fur thrr© 
U imt hlujf of anybody which he U n..L “— Cudworlh 
fnteli. Syttein, p. 347. 

* 6m nl cr -u dito, n. [Pref. amnl-, nnd 
Eng. erudite.) L-ntncd in everything. 

• "That omntrmdite loan."— Southey ; The Itortor, 
eh. xcv. 

* orn til fnr'-I-OUS, a. (Ij»t. o mnifarlnm — 

on all aides, everywhere.] Of all kinds, vnrle- 

ties, soils, or modes. 


" om nif'-er ous, a. [Lat. amnifer, from 
omnis = all ; /ero = to bear, and Eng. adj. 
stiff, -ohs.) Bearing or producing all kinds; 
all- producing. 

* om niF ic, * om-mf -ick,a. [Lat. omni/ 
= all, and facia — to make.] All-creating, all- 
forming. 

*'Si1< nee, y® troubled wave*. Mid then. (Wp. peace I 

Said then th' omntjick word ; yuur discard end." 

Milton : P. L.. vi». 21*. 

* om nlf -1-99090, s. [Lat. omuhs = all, and 
facials, pr. par. of facto ■=. to do.) Omnipo- 
tence ; doing of all or any things. 

'* Meekly dextrous ©mm/ieence." — Literary World, 
Feb lu, IsSi. 

* om -m-form, a. [ Lat. amn iformis : o mn is — 
all, and forma — form, shape.) Of all forms 
or shapes; having every shape. 

"The living amniform seminary of tho world."— 
Berkeley : Sint, | 281. 

* om-ni-form -I-ty, S. [Eng. amniform; 
- ity .) The quality or state of being omniform. 

*' Her seU-esaeuslal omnifarmity." 

More : Sony of the Soul, HI. 

* om ni-fy, v.t. [Lat. omni.s = all, and facia 
(pass. fa) = to make.) To render universal ; 
to make everything of. 

**To magnify, or rather omnify, bla Lord and 
Master." — IF a rtf : Sermoru, p. 3. 

* om nig' cn-oiis.a. [I>at. omaiVnus: ovinis 
= all, and penns = a race, a kind.) Of all 
kinds ; containing all kinds. 

* dm -ni-graph, s. [Lat. omnts = all; suff 
- graph (q.v.). j The same as Pantograph (q.v.). 

om nim-c ter, s. [Pref. ontai-, and Gr. 
yerpoi’ (metran) = a measure.] A surveying 
apparatus made public in September, lStii, 
by Eckhold, a Gennan, to supersede cliain- 
merusuring. It consisted of a theodolite and 
a level, a telescope and a microscope. (Haydn.) 

* om-nip' ar ent, 8. [Pref. omni-, and Eng. 
lxireuf. ] Parent of all. (Davies: lloly lloode t 
p. 12.) 

* om ni par'-i cut, ct. (Lat. ovmiparens, 
from oi/mis = all* and jxtrio =■ to bring forth, 
to produce.] Bearing, producing or bringing 
forth all things ; all-producing. 

*om ni pax' i ty, s. [Pref. orant-, and Eng. 
jxtrily (q. v.).] General equality; equality in 
every point or way. 

* om-nip' ar ous, a. (Omni pari ent.) Pro- 
ducing all things ; omnipurieut. 

* om ni pa -tient (ti as sb), a. [Pref. omni- t 
and Eng. patient.] Capable of hearing or 
enduring everything ; having powers of un- 
limited endurance. 

* om ni per-9lp'-i 01190, * om-ni-per- 

9ip'-i-en-9y, s. [Pref. amni- t and Eng. 
jtercipience , ptrcipicncy.) The quality or state 
of being onuii percipient ; unlimited percep- 
tion. 

” This omiilpresenco or omnlperclplenee terrvstriaL" 
— More • Antidote agnintt Idolatry, ch. 11. 

* om ni per 9 ip 1 9nt, a, [Pref. omnt-, 
and Eng. percijncnt (q.v.).] Perceiving or able 
to perceive ull things ; having unlimited per- 
ception. 

" A» omnipresence which docs hnir 

ami sc« whatever Is wild or truiiwicted hi tho world." 
—More Antidote ay at rut Idolatry, ch. li. 

6m nip o-tcn9c, * 6m nip 6 ton-93^, 
* om ni po-tou cyo, r. [Kr. omnipotent, 
from Uilo Ijut. amnipotentia : omnis — all, and 
potnitia = power; JSp. k Port. owuiij>olcncin : 
ltal. omnlj>otenza.] 

1. The quality or state of being omnipotent ; 
unlimited, infinite, mid almighty power (An 
attribute of God.) 

*' Gud uses not to proceed according to tho rule nf an 
almoin to nmnt/mtency."— Up 1 hill : Serin, at Weil- 
minder (April 3. I'^-i. 

2. Unlimited power over n particular thiug. 

"(LoVo] hy his own omnipotence auppltc*." 

fienfiam : Sophy. 

6m-nip'-o tent, a. A s. [Fr., from ljit. 
omnijiotrnA: omnis = nil, and jxUrns — ]>ower- 
ful ; Sp., Port., & ltal. omni;xd< ii/r.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Almighly; having unlimited or infinite 
power; all-powerful. 

*• lie mint HceiU have the p<o»cr uf all finite l* lug 5 
which U, to he ornn(/«»fe*tr ."— Oreie Coimo. Sacra, 
hk. L, Ch. I. 


2. Having unlimited i*ower over a particu- 
lar thing. 

•• oh. omnipotent love ! how near the god drew to 
the complexion of a gooeo “Shaketp, ; Merry II ■*** 
of ll'initior, v. 4. 

• 3. Arrant, desperate. 

•‘The most omnipotent villain that ever cried 
•stand’ to a true man."— Shakeep. : l Henry H‘„ l. i 
B. As subst, (with the definite article) ; Tha 
Almighty, the Supreme Bring. 

“ Boosting I could suMu« 

Th’ Omnipotent.'’ Milton P. L.. !▼. 8S. 

om nip 6 tent ly, adv. [Eng. omnipotent, 
-i/.) In an’ omnipotent manner; with iu 
liuile or unlimited power. 

"The Lorvl, omnipotently gn-at.’* 

.Vffrfiryr; l/omrttbiy ; Eleventh Hour*. 

om-ni pres ence, * om ni pre^ cn 9y, 

s. [Omnipri: V.nt. ] The quality or state of 
being omnipresent; presence in every place 
at the same time; univeisal presence, ubi- 
quity. (An attribute of God.) 

•* He a1*o w ent 
Invisible, yet xtald. such pilnh- e 
Hath omnif retence." Milt P. U. vll. S90. 

om-ni pres ent, a. [Fr., from l>at. omnis 
— all, and * prosrns = pres* i it.) Present in 
every place at the same tune; universally 
present, ubiquitary. 

** ICach be om»n>rcjraf to perceive 
WhAt eudleea link* the blended fabric weave." 

Brooke Cnivenal Beauty, bk. 1L 

* om-ni -pre-§cn tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng 
omni-present; -wf.] Implying universal pre- 
sence. 

" HU omniprrtential filllm; all thlnpa In lnp an In- 
separable property of hi* divine nature .'*— Smt h Ser . 
mans. vol. vn., acr. I. 

* om ni prev a lent, a. [Pref. omut'-, and 
Eng. premlent (q.v.).j Prevalent or prevail- 
ing everywhere, all-powerful. 

"The F^irl of l»uuhar. then omnlprevalent with 
King J aiiiwi." — ^W/er.‘ W or thin. 11. S*.o. 

* om ni re gcn-9y, s. [Pref. omnf-, aud 
Eng. regency. ] Univeisal rule. 

"The omnirvfrury of Divliie rrovhli uce."— Hacker 
Life Of ll'iiff/OJl*. l. 38. 

om nisc i cn9c, om nisc i en 9y (sc 
as sli), s. [L;U. ohniis = all, and scientiu = 
knowledge ; seto = to know; Fr. omniscience ; 
bp. omnisciniciii ; Hal. om niscienza.) The 
quality or state nt' being omniseient ; bound- 
less or unlimited knowledge; infinite know- 
ledge or wisdom. (An attribute of God.) 

"Men cannot pemumlo thcnnu-tira that omul] o- 
tenet, MW»iKi*r«'Mre. ami oumlpitMi-nce ohouid ever bo 
wrapt In swiidlmg clotin-!*.’ — South s*rmoiu, xoL 
til., ser. 8. 

om nisc i ent (sc as sh\ a. [l^at. omnis 
= all, ami .m as, pr. par. of scia =. to know ; 
Fr. omniscient ; £>p. oiniiuo'irnfe.) Having 
omniscience or knowledge of nil things; inll- 
nitely wise. 

" Fur » hat can seai>v the eyo 
Of God all. seeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniscient I" Milton P. /„., x. 7. 

om nisc-i ent ly (sc as sh), nde. [Eng. 
omniscient; -ly.) in mi omniseient manner; 
with infinite or unlimited knowledge or 
wisdom. 

* 6 m nisc' I ous (so as sh), a. [Lat. omnf/ 
= all, aud sriu = to know.] The same as 
Omniscient (q.v.). 

" l dare not pronounce him owmfjrton*, that la-lug 
an Attilbnt© Individually proper to th© Oodbmd. - ’— 
Hakewill : On Providence. 

* 6m ni spec tivo, a. [Lat. om n D = all, 

and specto = tv behold, to see.) Beholding or 
sueiug all filings; able to sec everything. 

"Tliee nrvat uiimUcleut, omniipectir* Power t" 
Bayte The Only With. 

om ni um, /. [Eat. — of all; gen. fit. of 
om/ii/ — all.) On the Stock Excliange a term 
used to express tin* aggregate value of the 
diflcrent stocks in which a hum is funded. 

orn ni mil gatherum, s. A mfscellruie- 
ous collection of persons or things ; a umUcy 
** Onr Hire tine . . • » v* nietvlv an ownfiiw^rt/AerM*© 
of all the party <y Hurkmgham . Court cf ll U- 

Ihtm IV, A Victoria, vol. II , ch v. 

* 6m niv a grant, n [I>nt. owi n is = nil, nnd 
rupfins, pr.*]»ai. of rm/or = to wander.] Wan- 
dering everywhere and any where. 

* 6m niv -a I9n90, s . [l^it. oni/if/ = nil, 
amt i , n/rn.i, ‘pr. pan of t'aleo = to be nble ) Om- 
nipotence, 

•• Mnklnff anolhrr on© 

Ikiriei Sum iiia T»taUf. p 17. 


boil, bft ; p6iit, J<^'1 ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hin, bon<?h ; go, rem ; thin, this ; sin. as ; expoot. ^Ccnophon, exist, ph =* £ 
-clou, -ttan = shau. -tlon, slon « shun ; -4100, jlon — zhuiL, -olous, -tlous, -alous = stius. -bio, -<Uo, Ac- «= b^l, d^L 
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* om-niv'-a-lcnt, a. [Omni valence. j All- 
powerful, omnipotent. 

i$m mv'-or-a, s. pi. [Lat. omnis = all, and 
voro = to devour.] 

]. Zool.: A division of Artiodaetyle Ungu- 
lates. comprising two recent families (Hip* 
poputaniidie, and Suidae), and two fossil (Auo. 
plotheridae and Oreodontidie). 

2. Ornith. : In Temminck’s classification an 
order of birds feeding on animal and vegetable 
substances : example, the starling. 

rm-mv'or-ous, a. [Lat. omnivorus; Fr. 
omnivore.] [O.mnivora.J All devouring ; eat- 
ing all and everything. 

"Under this liernl may be clawed the indiscriminate 
or ommt-orou* appetite of the PaLagouiaus.'' — Lindsay : 
Mind in (he Lower A nimals, l. 40. 

*y Often used figuratively; chiefly in the 
expression, an omnivorous reader = one who 
devours all kinds of literature. 

O-mo , pref. [Gr. w/uo? (omos) = the shoulder.] 

Anat. : Of nr belonging to the shoulder. 

omo hyoid, a. 

Amt. : Connecting the hyoid bone with the 
shoulder. There is an omo-hyoid muscle. 

O-mo phag'-ic, a. [Gr. d)po<hdyos ( omopha - 
gos) seating raw flesh: wmo? (o?nos) = raw, 
undressed, and 4>ayetv (phagein) = to eat.] 
Eating raw flesh ; in any way connected with 
the use of raw flesh as food. 

omophagic-rites, s . pi 

Compar. Mythol. : Rites in which human flesh 
was eaten. The term as an ai t of worship or 
devotion covers all religious ceremonies of 
which cannibalism forms or formed a part. It 
is specifically applied to the Orphic rites, 
in which the myth of the passion of /agreus 
was commemorated by the sacrifice of a man, 
who was dismembered, and eaten. These 
rites were celebrated triennially at Chios and 
Tenedos, and from these terrible feasts Diony- 
sos obtained the appellation of eater of raw 
flesh. Oinophagic rites were introduced into 
Italy about the end of the third century b.c., 
and in n.c. 1S9 the Senate, warned of the 
nature by a freedman who had been initiated, 
and who was marked out as a victim, issued 
the decree ,4 De Bacelianalibus," which ban- 
ished the Orphic mysteries from Italy. The 
raw flesh of a ram or an ox was afterwards sub- 
stituted for lmmaa flesh. 

6 mog'-ra phy, s. [Gr. bpos (Aomos) = the 
same, and ypd<Pu) (grapho) = to write, to de- 
scribe.] A method of representing objects, 
intended Jo be a aubstitute for engraving, 
lithography, and painting. 

6'-mo-plate, s. [Gr. w/aon-Aarr) ( omoplatc ), 
from w/xos (omos) = the shoulder, and n-A dry 
(plate) = the flat surface of a body, from 
ttAotus (platus) = flat, broad ; Fr. otnopfafe.) 

Amt. : The shoulder-blade or scapula. 

•o-mo pla tos'-cop y, s. [Eng. omoplate; 
and Gr. <r«o7reto ( skopco ) = to view, to observe.] 
Divination by a shoulder-blade. 

6 mos' te gite, *. That ]>art of the cara- 
pace ol a crustacean which is l ehiud the cer- 
vical groove and covers the thorax. 

omph'-a^inc, a. [Gr. 6p<£>a*u/os ( omphakl - 
nos), from o^a| (omphax) = sn unripe grape.] 
Pertaining to or derived from unripe fruit. 

6mph'-a-9ite, s. [Gr. oa<£>af (omphax) — an 
unripe grape; snfF. -ite (d/in.); Ger. omphaxit.] 

Min. : A mouoclinic mineral, of a grass- to 
leek-green colour, forming an important con- 
stituent of the rock called Eelogite. Original 
analyses were probably made on impure 
material; subsequent investigation indicates 
a relationship with the minerals of the pyrox- 
eue or hornblende groups. 

;>m-pha-le'-a., s. [A contract, of omphalan- 
dria (from Gr. dfufiahoc ( omphalos ) = the n 3 vel, 
and ai'rjp (aner), genit. di'Spo? (anth-vs) ~ a 
man), under which name Dr. Patrick Browne 
first described it] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiaceae, tribe Aca- 
lyphece. Omphalea diandra is the Cob-nut, or 
Hog- nut, of Jamaica. The seeds, after the 
embryo has been extracted to diminish their 
cathartic effect, are eaten. The white juice of 

0. triandra, which grows in Guiana, turns 
black in drying, and is used for ink. 


om-phal’-ic, a. [Gr. ou<£aA«.»c6s (ojnphalikos), 
from ou^aAo? ( omphalos ) = the navel.] Of or 
pertaining to the navel. 

omphalo-, pref. [Gr. oju<f>aAos (omphalos) 
= the navel.] Belonging to or connected with 
the navel. 

omphalo-mesentcric, a. Connected 
with tlie navel and the mesentery ; chiefly used 
to designate the first developed vessels in the 
embryo, which disappear before birth. From 
them the general circulation proceeds ; but as 
soon as the placental circulation is established, 
they cease to carry blood, and dwindle away. 

om pha-16 -bi-um, s. [Pref. omphalo *, and 
Gr. Ao/Sos ( lobos ) = a legume.] 

Bot. : A genus of Connaraceoe, [Zesra- 

WOOD.] 

dm'-pha-lo- 9 ele, s. [Pref. omphalo-, and Gr. 
*o}Ai) (kelc) = a tumour ; Fr. omphalocele.] 
Pathol. : A rupture of the navel. 

om'-pha - lode, dm-plia-16-di-um, s. 

[Ompua lodes.] 

* I. Amt. : The umbilicus or navel. 

2. Bot. : The name given by Turpin to the 
centre of the hi 1 urn of a seed through which 
the vessels pass into the raphe or chulaza. 

om-phal o'-dc^, s. [Gr. o^oAwStjs (omphal- 
odes ) : pref. omphalo -, and Gr. cISov ( eidos ) = 
form, the fruit resembling the navel in form.] 
Bot. : Venus’s Navel wort ; a genus of Bora- 
ginace®, tribe Cynoglosse®. The species are 
from southern Europe and western Asia. Om- 
phalodes lini folia, a plant with bluish- white 
flowers, is valued for garden -borders. 0. verna 
and other species are cultivated in shrub- 
beries. 

*om phal'-o man~ 9 y,*om-phal o-man - 
ti-a, s. [Pref. omphalo -, and Gr. Pamela 
(manteia) = prophecy, divinalion.] Divina- 
tion by means of the number of knots in the 
navel-string of an infant, to show how many 
more children its mother will have. 

om - pha -lop -su’- choi, t . pi . [Omphalop- 

SYCHITE.] 

* om pha-lop’-sy-chite, s. [Pref. omphalo -, 
and Gr. \}n'x } 7 (pswcW) = spirit, soul.] 

Church Hist. & Ecdesiol. (PL): The same as 
Hesychast (q.v.). They retired to a corner, 
and fixed their eyes upon their navel for a 
long time, after which, they said, a divine 
light beamed forth from the mind itself, 
which diffused through their souls wonderful 
delight. 

om pha-lop-ter, om-pha-lop’-tic, s . 

[Gr. ou<fra\6<; (omphalos) = the navel, and oimjp 
( optcr ) = one who looks or views ; dn-Tneo? 
(optikos) = pertaining to sight.] 

Optics : A optical glass which is convex on 
both sides ; a donble-convex lens. 

om-pha-ldr-rha -gi-a, s. [Pref. omphalo -, 
and Gr. pay tj (rhage)'= a bursting forth ; 
pijyn/jui (rhegnumi) = to burst through.] 
Pathol : Umbilical haemorrhagia. 

om' pha-los, s. [Gr.] 

Amt. : The navel or umbilicus. 

om-pha-lot'o-my, s. [Gr. bp&ahoTopia 

( omphabtomia ), upi<pa\rjTop.(a (omphaletomia), 
from o/u.<#»aAo? (omphalos) = the navel, and Topij 
(/omc) — a cutting ; t€>»/w (temno) = to cat.] 
Surg. : The operation of cutting the navel- 
string. 

dmph'-a-zite, s . [Ompbacite.] 

om phy -ma, s. [Gr. a\6? ( omphalos ) =s 
the navel (?)*, and <£vpa (pftuma) = a swelling, 
a tumour.] 

Palrrord. : A genns of Zoanthnria, formerly 
called Cyathophyllum (q.v.). Omphyma tur - 
binata is common in the Weulock Limestone. 

6’ -my, a. fEtym. doubtful ; cf. Scot, oam — 
stemn, va pour.] Mellow, as land. (Provincial.) 

on, prep., adv. k interj. [A.S. on; cogn. with 
Dut. aan ; Teel, d; Dan. an ; Sw. a, (prep.) 
an (adv.) : Goth, ana ; Ger. an ; Gr. d^d (a.na) ; 
Russ, na ; Sansc. ana. In is a weakened 
form of on. (Skeat.y] 

A. As preposition : 

1. Upon the surface or upper part of any- 


thing and supported by it ; placed or lying 
upon the surface of. 

** On the grass she lies." 

bhaketp, : I Vji U4 £ Adonft, 478. 

2. Supported by. 

" Leaning on their elbows." 

.Shakesp. : Venut A Admit, 44. 

3. Hence, after and in consequence of ; aa 
a result of and immediately after. 

“ On her frights au<] griefs 
She is beiore her time delivered." 

Shaketp : Winter's Tale, 1L 1 

4. Denoting reliance or dependence : as, To 
rely ona person for help. 

5. Denoting the conditions or considers* 
tions in view of which anything is done, 
agreed, or arranged ; as, Peace was settled on 
favourable terms. 

*' Find pardon om my true submission." 

shakes p. : l henry !V„ ill. t. 

6. Denoting a pledge or engagement, or that 
which is pledged. 

" I charge thee on thy duty." 

Shakes?. : Much Ad.) About 1 Vothtng, L L 

7. At the peril of : as, On tliy life, speak not. 

8. Denoting invocation or imprecation ; as, 
A curse on him. 

9. To the account of. 

11 His blood be on us aud on our children ."— Matthew 
xxrii. 

10. Denoting performance oractinn upon the 
surface, upper part, or outside of anything : 
as, To play on a harp, or on a drum. 

11. Denoting motion of anything moving, 
falling, or being thrown towards and to the 
surface or upper part of anything. 

*' Whosoever shall fall on this stoue shall be broken ; 
baton whomsoever It shall fall It will grina him to 
powder . Matthew xxL 44. 

12. Toward ; in the direction of. 

" If Csesar nod on him.” 

Shakes?. : Julius Ccesar, L & 

13. Denoting direction of thought. 

*• 1 thiuk on thee.” Shake*?. : Sonnet 19. 

14. Toward, on, for ; denoting the object 
some feeling : as, To have pity ona person. 

15. At or near; in proximity to ; denoting 
situation, position, or places as, an island on 
the coast of England. 

16. In reference or relation to : as, on our 
part, on yonr side. 

17. In supporl of ; in favour of ; on the side 
of : as. To bet on a horse, The chances are an 
our side. 

18. At or in the time of. 

" Ac on a May morwenyng on Mai verne hulles 
M« by fel for to slepe." Piers J’lvulnnan, p. L 

19. On the occasion of, with reference to a 
cause or motive : as, To tvear oliiciul dress on 
state occasions. 

20. Denoting a state, condition, occupation, 
or engagement. 

" Hither sent on tbe debating of a marriage.” 

Shakes?. ; henry VII!., f|. 4. 

21. On the staff of; among the contribu- 
tors to, with names of journal : as, He was on 
the Times. 

* 22. Confounded with of. 

" Be not jealous on me." ; 

Shakes?. : Julius Ccesar, L 2. 

* 23. For ; on account of. 

** A thing to thank God on." —Shakesp. : I Henry IT* 
iiL 3. 

D, As adverb: 

]. Forward; in progression: as, To move 
on. 

2. Forward ; in succession. 

** These smaller part idea are again composed of other* 
much smaller, all which together are equal to all tb* 
pores or empty spaces between them ; and so on per- 
petually till you come to solid particle*, r..ch as have 
no pores." — S'etoton ; Optics. 

3. In continuance; without ceasing or in- 
termission: as, To sleep on, To read on 

4. Attached to, or arranged on the body. 

•’The Athenian garments he hath on." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight' s Dream, PL L 

5. On the stage or platform : as, Au acto* 
goes on. 

6. Arranged ; agreed to ; coming off : as, A 
match is on. 

C. As adj : Becoming intoxicated ; tipsy 

(Slang.) 

D. As interj. : Forward ! advance ! go on I 

" Charge, Chester, chaive ! On, Stanley, on. 

Were tbe last words of Marmion.” 

Scott : harm ion, vi. SX 

^ (1) To be on : 

(a) To have made a bet or bets. 

CO To be tipsy. 


Cite, tat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, ro, ce = e: cy = a ; qu = kw. 
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(2) On fire : (Fire, a., III. 2]. 

(3) On hand: (Hand, a., 13], 

(4) On high : [Ilian, •„ (2)]. 

(3) On aide: [Off, adv., U (2)}. 

(6) On the way : In a condition of travelling, 
moving, or making progiess. 

(7) On the wing: In flight, flying; hence, 
fig., departing. 

(8) On it, ont : Used for of U. ( Now only 
vulgar.) 

on come, a. 

1. A fall of rain or snow. 

2. The beginning of a business, especially of 
one requiring great exertion. 

3. An attack, especially of a disease. 

on coming, a. Coming near, approach- 
ing, nearing. (G. Eliot : Middlemarch, cli. xx.) 

on-hanger, ?. A hanger-on ; one who 
hangs on or attaches himself to another, 

•on, a. [One.] 

tfn'-a-gcr, s. (Lat., from Gr. vvaypos (onngros). 
• I. Ancient Ordn. : An ancient military en- 
gine for hurling stones out of a cuprshaped 
receptacle, so called from the action of the 
wild ass in kicking out with his hind legs. 

2. Zool. : Egnus onager, the Wild Ass of the 
Asiatic desorts, of which there are several 
varieties. The Wild Ass of Assyria was con- 
sidered specifically distinct by Geofl’roy St. 
llilaire, and named E. hcmigpvs, but the tw r n 
forms “ seem to bo very nearly akin/’ ( Sclater .) 

6 n'-a-gra (pi. on a-grse), s. (Fern, of Lat. 
onager, onagrus.] [unaokk.J 

1. Hot. <£ Surg.: The typical genus of the 
order Onagrai ere (q.v.) ; now reduced to a 
synonym of tEnothera (q.v.). 

2. (/*!.): Jussieu's name for the order Ona- 
graces. 

on a gra' - 90 - 00 , on a-gra-ri o -oa, a. pi. 
(Mod. Lat. onuyr(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. 
-acerr, -arieo:.] 

Hot. : Onngrads ; nn order of Epigynous 
Exngcns, alliance Myrtales. It consists of 
herbs or shrubs, with alternate or opposite, 
simple, entire, or toothed leaves; and red, 
purple, wh te, blue, or yellow axillary or ter- 
minal flowers. Calyx superior, tubular; the 
limb four lobed ; (estivation valvate ; petals 
generally equal in number to the division of 
the calyx, inserted into the throat ; stamens 
one, live, or eight, inserted into the calyx ; 
ovary two to four cells, generally surrounded 
by a disk ; fruit baccate or capsular, with two 
to four cells, many-seeded. Found in America, 
India, and Europe; rarer in Africa. Tribes 
aix— Jussiieew, Kpilohen?, Montineae, Cirri a-, 
nud Gaurc*. Known genera twenty-two, 
aperies 3uo. Many species uro found in the 
I'nited Slates. 

fcn a grad, $. (Mod. Lat onagiia ); Eng. 
sutf. -ad.] 

Hot. (PL): Lindlcy's name forthcOnagrnccre 

o'-nan ism, a. ( From Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 0) ; 
Hull. -frn.) Self-pollution, masturbation. 

6 -nftp' po, a. I Brazilian name.) 

Zool. : Cnllithrit discolor , sometimes called 
the Ventriloquist. Monkey. It is from Tara 
and the Brazils, nnd is nocturnal. 

* 01190, a . (Ounce.) 

once (as wiins), * ones, * onls, • ooncs, 

* oonys, adv. 1 A.S. dues, originally the genit. 
Bing. 1 uas e. and neut. of nn = one.) 

1. One time ; on or at one time oroccasion 
OBly. 

*’ He died onto «In once.*— AWein* vl. 10. 

2. On a Certain occasion ; at one tiino. 

"Tbe little Love. Cod lyiutf on re aslet‘|i. w 

Hhukcf/>. Sat net 154. 

3. At one time ; formerly. In past time. 

" 1 no more run «*© what oner l win* 

Shake tp, ; /{ape (J f.urre ce, 1.704. 

4. At flome future tiino ; some time or other. 

"I hojxj to *ee Loudon one* cro 1 die."— Shaken). ; 3 
Henry IV., v. a 

6. Used with the force of, as soon as ; espcc., 
with if and U’/irn. 

"Uavli/# one# tiiU Ink*. MI watch TiUnliL** 

shake$/>. .• J/ianttnmer A'ij /htt II. I. 

U 1. At once, * At ones: 

(1) At ono and the name time; simulta- 
neously. ( Chaucer : C. T., 707.) 


(2) immediately, forthwith, without delay. 

" Stand oo t upon the order of your (toIur, 

But go a t once.* Shake* p. .* Macbeth, lit 4. 

(3) .Suddenly, precipitately ; not gradually 
or by degrees. 

’* cun© on, not by decree* prepar'd. 

But All at once." /tty Jen . Cymon <t tphipenia, S33. 

2. Once is used substantively with f/tisand 
that : as, this once, that once =. this or that one 
occasion. 

3. Once and again: Repeatedly; more than 
once. 

4. Once in a troy (properly, once aiul away): 
Once and no more; on rare occasions ; only 
occasionally, 

ori-chiis, s. (Gr. oy*o* (ongkos) = a barb.) 

Palamt. ; A genus of fossil placoid fishes, 
known only by its spines, unless some minute 
scales also 1/eloug to it. Onchus teauistriutus 
occurs in the Bone-bed of the Ludlow rocks 
at the top of the Silurian. 

on' 9id, a. IOncidium.) Any plant of the 
gcuus Oneidium (q.v.). 

" The in florescence of thl» Oncldf—Oardeuert’ Chron- 
icle, No. 403, p. Sat 

on^i-dcr-e^, s. (Gr. 5y*os (ongkos) — a 
hook, and Srjpos (deros) = long.) 

Entom : A genua of Lamiime (q.v.). They 
have long bodies, and strong lega and claws. 
Oncideres vomicosus, from tropical America, 
gnaws branches of trees round till they fall to 
the ground. 0. cingulatus, further north, is 
the Ilickory-girdler which attacks the Hick- 
ory tree. (Bates.) 

on 91 di -a-doe, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. oncu/i(um); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -in/a.) 

Zool. : A family of I’ulmoniferous Gastero- 
poda, section lnopcrculsta, with two geneia, 
Uucidium (q.v.) and Vagiuulus. Animal slug- 
like, covered by eorinccnus mantle, broader 
than foot, no .shell, eyes at tip of cylindrical 
retractile tentacles. 

on 9id hum, a. [Mod. Lat., dimiu. of Gr. 
dy*co? (ongkos) = a bulk, a mass.] 

1. Hot. : A genua of Orcliidaeeie, tribe Vnn- 
dea 1 , family Biiissidre. It owes its generic 
name to the fact that there are excrescences 
nt the base of the label lum. It resembles 
Odontoglossum (q.v.), but lias the column 
shorter, and not narrowed nt the base. More 
than two hundred Hpecics nre known from 
the mountainous parts of tropical America. 
31 any are cultivated in greenhouses. One of 
the best known is Oneidium Pnpilio , the 
Butterfly-plant (q.v.). O. allissimum sends up 
fifteen to twenty flower spikes, bearing in all 
about two thousand flowers. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the family On- 
eidiadjc (q.v.). They live on aquatic plants in 
the marshes and on the coasts of the warmer 
parts of the Old World. Sixteen species are 
known, from Britain, Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, Mauritius, Australia, and the Pacific. 

on 9m o-la'-bc^, $. (Gr. oy<ieoc (onpWuoa) 
= a hook, and Aa/bj (fair) = a handle.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family On- 
cinolabidw (q.v.). They have very small 
suckers disposed in five bunds. 

tfn 9m 6 lab 1 doo, ». pi. (Mod. Lnt. on- 
cinolab(rs) ; Lnt. fem. pi. ndj. sutf. -ida\] 

Zool. : A family of II ninth umiden in which 
the skin has barbed HpirulcH, nnd thero is no 
respiratory tree ; tube lect present. 

6n'-c6-graph, a. [Gr. oywo? (ongkos) = bulk ; 
8Ull. -{777171/1.] An instrument invented by Hr. 
C. S. Roy for recording the measurements 
made by his oncometer. 

6n com'-o tor, a. (Gr. oy ko? (ongkos) = bulk, 
nnd perpov (mrtron) = a measure.] An in- 
strument Invented by Dr. V. 8. Roy fur mea- 
suring nn Internal organ. It consists of a 
membrane, with metal cnpsules npplied to 
the outside of the organ ; wuim oil is inserted 
into one of the chnmbi r« of the Instrument, a 
greater or less amount being required as the 
organ Is largo or small. (Foster ; Physiol.) 

6h c 6 rilin’ chits, a. (Or. «'y\oc (on0rftn5) = 

a bnrb, nud pvy \oc (rhungchna) = a siu)iit.| 

Jchlhy. : A genus of Fnliuonhhe, ditiering 
only from Snlmo in the inerensed number of 
anal rays more thnn fourteen. All the species 
are mlgiutnry, useending American and Asiatic 
rhors flowing into the FuciUe. 


oh Co sine, S. (Gr. oy*wc7is (vnkosis) — mvvII- 

ing, intumescence ; Ger. onkosin.] 

Mnu: An amorphous mincial ; colour, 
apple-green to brownish or gray ; translu- 
cent. Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alu- 
mina and potash ; related to pinite (q.v.). 
Occursat Passeckcn, near T.unsweg. tSalzburg. 

oh co sper -ma, a. (Gr. oy«K (oaJtos) = any- 
thing bent, and a~nfpp.a (sperma) = a seed ; 
uamed from the hooked seeds.) 

Hot.: A genus of Palmacea, tribe Areceap. 
Onrvwp^rmfl jilnmentosa is called t»y the Malays 
the Nibiing, or Nibong, nnd grows in the East 
ern Archijielago. The delicate white heart, 
when young, is eaten in Borneo like cabbage. 
The wood is used for building. 

on cot 6 my, s. (Gr. 6y« o« (an0toi) = ft 
tumour, and ropy (tome) = a cutting. 

Surg. : The opening of a tumour with a 
lancet or other cutting instrument. 

on da tra, s. [Native name.) 

Zool. : A genus found by Lacepfrle for the 
reception of the 31usquas)i (f il*er zibithicus), 
to which he gave genenc distinction. 

* ondc, s. [A.S. anda , omla = breath.) 

1. Breath. (Gower: C. A., v.) 

2. Jlalice, rage, fury. (Rwnnunt of the Rose.) 

on dc, on dy, a. (Fr). 

Her. : Wavy ; applied to 
charges, the edges of which 
are curved and recurved 
like waves. 

ond-ihg, s. (Eng. on, and 
t/i»0.) A fall of rain or snow. 

(Scotch.) 

“ * What sort 0 / night is it 7 ’ ONDE. 

'Ondutyo siiAw, fAtln-r.'"— Scott: 

Heart of Midlothian, ch. vlIL 

On dit (f silent), s. (Fr., lit. = one says, they 
say.) They say, people say ; it is said. As a 
noun it is used to signify a current rumour, a 
flying report. 

one (as wiin), * on, * o, * oo, * oon, n., pron., 

ndv., & s. fA.S. an; eogn, wit li Hut. ten ; 
led. cinn; Han. ecu; Sw. en ; Goth, tins; 
Gcr. cin ; Ir. & Gael, aon ; Wei. u n ; Lat. 
unus ; O. Lnt. oinos ; Gr. oivos (oi/ws).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Being or consisting of a single thing or a 
unit; not two or more. 

"One l.orU. owe faith, one baptism : ono Ood and 
Father of *11." — I.'phetiant iv, 5. 

2. Forming a whole ; undivided, single. 

“ And h« settle, for tills thing a mail sfhal leve fadtr 
and tikudir and ike schnl dravto to his wyl. and the) 
aciml 1 ms tweyne tu oo llesch. '— Jl'p.-ft/re .- j>.<reA<-ic xjx. 

3. Single in kind, common ; the same. 

*' Ona plague wu on you all.”— 1 Samuel vi. 4. 

4. Denoting a contrast, or expressing one 
particular thing as opposed to another. 

"Ask fri>m ll»r one alilo ot tu-AVfii unto th<* other 
wheliier tharc hath bccu auy such tiling as ihu."— 
/>e«frrow'*my iv. SJ. 

5. Some ; aaid of a single persou or thiug 
indefinitely. 

” I will marry one day." 

Shake* p. Comedy of AVrori. IL I. 
Frequently used in combination with any 
or some. 

"W’hen an^ one heareth the wont of the kingdom 
am) liiideislaiidrth u not, then emm-th tho wicked 
ona and ratchet h away that which wrs aowu lu hla 
1 1 curl." — Mattfu-w x til. 10. 

B. /I.i pronoun : 

1. A single person. 

2. Used, like the French on (from which, 
howe\i r, it Is not derived), ns n general or in 
definite nominative for any man ; any peraou 

" One would swear he saw theiji «)»ako * 

Shoketj*. Ilafre nf l.ucr ec*. 1,901. 

• C. As adv. : Only, alone. 

D. As substantive ; 

1. A inu ticular individual, whether a person 
or thing. 

*• O/i*, iriltro ancient friend ' 

Shakttp Tinmn hf Athen*. t. L 

II In thlH seiiMO on/ enu take a plural form. 
**ln Ihl ■ land the Hhlnlng onci c niniunly walktsl." 
—Ilunyan f'iljron't I'rvyreu. pt. I. 

2. The first whole ninulH-r, n-nslsting of • 
unit. 

3. The' H.vmbnl representing the' first wholo 
numlH r (1 i»r 1.). 

• (1 ) Aton<: hi acc« rd or ngn cinent ; n>- 
conedeil. [An ink.) 



boil, b ^7 ; v 6 ht, Jofrl ; cat, 9oU, chorus, 9I1I1L bongh ; go. fcom ; thin, this ; Vn, n$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihff. 
-Clan, tlan — sharu -tlon, slon = shun ; -(Ion, jlon zhun. -oIoujb, tlous, slous — situs, -blo f -dlo, Ac. = bpl, d^L 
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one— only 


(2) All one : Just the same ; r matter of no 
consequence ; as, It is all one to me what you 
do or say. 

( 3 ) One day: 

(a) On a certain or particular day already 


pas v . 

(b) On some future day ; some day ; at some 
future indefinite time. 

° You shall on i- da y find it.* 

Shake* p. : Merry of Windsor, lil. 3. 


One is largely used in composition, the 
meanings of the compounds being generally 
sufficieutly obvious, as one-arched , one-armed, 
one-eyed , one-handed, one-masted , &C. 


one berry, s. 

But. : Paris quadrifolia. 
one blade, s. 

Dot.: Co nvallaria bifolia. 


one-horse, a. 

1. Lit. : Drawn by a single horse. 

" Severely bumbled to her one-furrse chair." 

Jenyru • Modern Fine Lady. 

2. Fig. : Insignificant, poor, mean, small, 
petty. (Amer. .Slang.) 

one ribbed, a. 

Bot. : Having but one rib as in most leaves. 
(Midrib,] 


one sided, a. 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Having only one side. 

2. Fig. : Supporting or in favour of one side 
or party ; partial, unjust, unfair : as, a one- 
sided speech, a one-sided view, Ac. 

IL Lot. : Having all the parts turned one 
way, tbe stalk being twisted; unilateral, 
aecund. Example : the tiowers of Authuliza. 


one-sidedly, «rfr. In aooe-sided manner; 
• un lairly ; without regard to tbe rights or 
claims of both sides. 


one sidedness, s. The quality or state 
of being one-sided ; partiality, bias. 


* on-eirol-d -^lSt. s. [Eng. oneirolog(y) ; 
-tsf.} One who is versed or skilled in oneir- 
ology. 

"The oneirocritea or tmeirologutt."— Southey : The 
Doctor, ch. cxxviii. 

* 6n-eir-6l -o-gy, s. [Gr. oeetpos, iWipov 
(oneiros, oneiron) =a dream, and Adyos (logos) 
= a discourse.] That branch of science which 
treats of dreams ; a discourse or treatise ou 
dreams. 

* o-neir'-o-man $y, [Gr. oeeipos, omp ov 
(oneiros, oneiron) — a dream, and Pamela 
(ro<nib*i«)= prophecy, divination ] Divination 
or foretelling of future events by dreams. 

•’ Oneiromaticy, thus symbolically interpreting tbe 
things seen in dreams, is not unknown to the lower 
race*.” — Tylor: Primitive Culture, L 110. 

* on el-ros'-co-pist, 5. [Eng. oneiroscopy); 
-is*.] One who is skilled in oneiroscopy ; an 
interpreter of dreams. 

* on-el-ros -co py, 5 . [Gr. Zve ipo*, Zi-eipov 
(oneiros, oneiron) — a dream, and axonem ( J:o • 
peo) = to see, to observe. ] The art of inter- 
preting dreams ; oneirocritics. 

* one-ly, a. & adv. [Only.] 

* one' ly-ness (one as wun), s. [Eng. ondy ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being alone or 
single; singleness, oneness. ( Cudworth : In - 
tell. System, p. 633.) 

* one -ment (one as wun), s. [Eng. one ; 
-v vent.) The quality or state of being oue ; 
accord, coucord. 

*• Let aucb discord 'tw ixt agreeing parts. 

W hich he nce can be set at oncment more." 

Bp. Dali: Sat tret, bk. hi., sat. 7. 

* one -ness, * onc-ncsse (one as wun), $. 

[Eng. one; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being one or siugie ; unity, individuality. 

•• The like unity and oncncj* in any created being*." 
— Cudworth : Jntell. System, p. 559. 

on-er (on as wun), s. [Eng. ov(e); - er } A 
person who excels or is A 1 at anything. 
(Slang.) 


* one (as wun), v.t. [One, a.] To make one; 
to cause to become one ; to unite. 

•* Lo. eche thing that la oued in huuselve 
la more strong th;m whan it is yscatered." 

Chaucer: C . T „ 7,550. 

-one, suff. [Eng. (ocef)one.] 

Chem. : A suffix used as an abbreviation 
of acetone or ketone*: thus, heiuone = benzoic 
ketone. This termination is sometimes em- 
ployed without definite meaning, as in quioone. 

5 nc glte, s. [From Lake Onega, on the 
shore of which it was found ; suff. -Ut (Min.).} 
Min. : An acicular form of Gbthite (q.v.) 
fouud enclosed (wholly or in part) in crystals 
of quartz. 

* one - bead (one as wun), * on bed, 
* oon-hede, s. [Eng. one; -head.] Due- 
ness, individuality, unity. 

•• We reden of tbe oonhede of the Tryntye.”— 
Wycliffe : James. (Prol.) 

* 6 neir' a crlte, s. [Oneirocritic.] An 
interpreter of dreams ; an oneirocritic. 

* 6 neir o-crit lc, a. ^ s. [Gr. oeeipo- 
Kptrocos (oncirokriiikos), from deetpos, ureipov 
(oneiros, oneiron) = a dream, and Kpu-u> (Anno) 
= to judge, to discern.] 

A. As adj. : Having or pretending to have 
the power of interpreting dreams, or of fore- 
telling future events from dreams. 

B. As subst. : One who interprets or pre- 
tends to interpret dreams. 

M Having surveyed all ranks and professions. I do n<ifc 
find m any quarter of the town an onctrucritick, or an 
interpreter of dreams ."— Addtion : Spectator, No. 605. 

* o-neir-o crit-ic-al, a. [Oneidocritic] 

The same as Uneirocritiu (q.v.). 

** That new kind of observation which my orv-iro- 
critical correspondent lias directed liiiu to make."— 
Add non : Spectator, So. 597. 

* 6 neir 6 crit'-i-^m, s. [Eog. oneiro- 
critic ; -isiu.] The same as Oneirocritics 
(q.v.). 

* o-neiro-crit'-ics, s. [Oneirocritic.] The 
art o{ interpreting dreams. 


* on -er-a-ry, a. [Lat. onernrius, from onus 
(genit. oiicris )= a load, a burden ; Fr. onemirc.] 
Fitted or intended for the carriage of burdens ; 
comprising a burden. 

* on'-cr ate, v.t. [Lat. o neratus, pa. par. of 
oncro= to load, to burden ; onus (genit. oneris) 
= a load.] To load, to burden. 

•* I will not onerate and overcharge your etonrischa. - * 
— Becon : Works, i. 67. 

* on-er-a -tion, s. [Lat. oncrafio, from onera- 
tus, pa. par. of onero= to load, to burden.] 
The act of loading or burdening. 

dn’-er-oiis, o. [Fr. oncreux, from Lat. onero- 
sus , from onus (genit. tmeris)=a load, a burden.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : Burdensome, heavy, weighty : 
as, onerous duties, onerous cares. 

2. Scots Law : Being or made for a con- 
sideration ; being for the advantage of both 
sides ; opposed to gratuitous : as, an onerous 
contract. 

onerous-cause, *. 

Scots Law : A good and legal consideration. 

* ones, * oonys, odv. [A.S. dnes = once 
(q.v.).] 

1. At one ; in accord or agreement. 

2. Once. 

* on -cy-cr, s. [Supposed to he from tbe mark 
o 7 i z, an abbreviation of the Lat. oneretur 
nisi habeal sufficient em exonerationem — let 
him be charged, unless he has a sufficient 
excuse.] The accountant of the exchequer. 

OU- fall, s. [Eng. on, and /all.] 

1. A falling on or upon ; an attack, an on- 
slaught. an onset. 

•’Are we to have military onfall t Carlyle : Fr. 
Bei'oL. pt. i., bk. vii., ch. n>. 

2. A fall of rain or snow. 

3. The fall of the evening, 

on' -go-1 ng, s. <fc a. [Eng. ou, and going.] 

A. As subst. : Procedure, progress. 

B. As odj.: Proceeding, progressing; not 
intermittent. 


6-neir o-dyn -i-a, s. [Gr. Sveipos, Zvapov 
( oneiros , one iron) a dream, and dduVrj (odi<w~) 
= pain.] Painful dreams; nightmare; dis- 
turbed sleep. 


* on-hed, s. [Oneuead.J 

o-mc’-6-ld, nic o 16, s. [I til.) A variety 
of ouyx used lor making cameo. (Brantle.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


on-ion (i as y), s. [Fr. oignon , from L,aa 

unionem, aceus. of unio ^ a siugie oniou,lron» 
unus — oue.] 

Botany , Hort., £c. : 

1. Allium cepa, and the genus Allium. The 
onion, which has a coated bulbous root, and 
large fistular leaves, has been cultivated from 
a very early age (Num. xi. 61). In England it 
is generally sowu in rich, loamy, and rather 
moist soil in March ; afterwards it is thinned 
and weeded, and the soil stirred. It is ready 
to be Liken up in September. It may be kept 
through the winter. It is largely raised in 
this couutry, and onions of very large size are 
imported from the Bermudas. 

2. Various plants of other genera, more or 
less resembling tbe common onion. [Os- 
mund a.] 

* onion-eyed, a. Having the eyes filled 
with tears, as through the use of an ouion; 
ready to weep. 

" I. an am onion^yed.' 

Shu k ftp. : Antony i Cleopatra, It. 2. 

onion-shell, s. A popular name for a 
species of oyster of roundish form ; also for 
some species of Mya and Lutraria. (Anmzri- 
dale.) 

* o-nir-6-crit -ie, a. & s. [Oneirocritic.] 

o-nis' 91 -a, s. [Oniscus.] 

Zool.: A genus of Buccinidoe (q.v.). Shell 
with a short spire, long, narrow aperture, 
slightly truncated in front; outer bp thick- 
ened, denticulate ; inner lip granulated. 
Recent species, nine, from the West Indies, 
China, Gallapagos, and the United States, in 
about twenty fathoms; fossil, three, fiom the 
Miocene of United Mates and bt. Domingo. 

o-nis-5i-d?0, s. [Lat. o»£sc(us); fern. pL 
adj. suff. -idae.\ 

Zool. : A family of Isopoda and its cursorial 
section. Only the outer antennae visible, 
inner minute ; body generally oval, with very 
distinct rings ; branchial plates of the hinder 
abdominal legs rudimentary, those of the 
anterior well developed ; the air enters them 
by small apertures at their base. Habita 
terrestrial. Found under stones, in dead 
leaves, split wooden posts, moss, or cellars. 

6 nis'-Ci form, a. [Lat. ontscius, and forma 
= form.] 

Entom. : Of the form of an oniscus. Swain- 
son called the larva of the Lycauida? onisci- 
form , or vermiform. 

6 nis'-ciis, s. [Lat., from Gr. Zvio-Kos (onis- 
kos), dinnii., from ceo? (onos) = an as*>.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Onis- 
cidse (q.v.). Oniscus armadillo is the wood- 
louse. 

oh kot-o my, s. [Oncotomy.) 

• on-less, conj. [Unless.] 

dn'-ll-ness, s. [Eng. only ; -ness.] The quality 
or state ol' being alone. 

dn-look-er, s. [Eng. ou, prep., and looker 
(q.v.).*] One who looks on ; a looker-on , & 
spectator. 

on-look ihg, a. [Eng. on, prep., and look- 
ing.] * Lookiug on, onward or forward ; fore- 
boding. 

on‘-ly, * one-ly, * on-liche, * oon liche, 

oon li, * oon ly, a., adv., prep., & conj. 
[A.S. anhc - one-hke, i.e., unique, from dn = 
one, and lik = like,] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Single, alone. 

" He bad takeu that one for hi* onely etudie."— Sir 

T. More . Worker, p. 6 . 

*2. Alone; hy itself; without addition or 
aid ; single, mere. 

3. Alone in its class; without a fellow or 
mate ; solitary : as, an only child. 

* 4. Pre-eminent ; distinguished above all 
others. 

* 5. Principal, chief. 

"His onely bart-sore. and hi* onely foe." 

Spemer . <)„ II. L 1 

B. As adverb : 

1. In one manner; for one purpose slone; 
merely, simply, aloue ; to, of, or for one per- 
son or thing alone. 

“ That aperteinetb and longeth only to the Juges."— 

Chaucer : Tale of Mehbeut. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
Syrian, ae, ca = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


onobrychis— ontogonotically 




2. Solely ; no other than. 

" Every Iiiia^UiO jiio( t1i«r thoughts of hi* heart wm 

»h ly evil cuuUuuaU)'. —OenesU vl. >. 

3. Singly ; without more : as, only-begotten. 

C. As prep. : Except. 

"Our whule uin«e will b« turned oat, only me."— 

Repyt ■' Mary, Aug ?.*. ]«*. 

D. As con j. : Excepting that ; hut : as, They 
are very alike, onfy one is darker than the 
other. 

‘‘I (11 Only not: Almost; very nearly; all 
but. (Lat. tantum non.) 

*(2) Only not all: Almost all; all but a 
very few. 

5- nob ry-ehis, i (Lat., from Gr. oeo/3pv- 
\t<; (onobrychis): tvos (ouos) = an ass, and 
f}pv\w (brucho) = to roar.) 

Hot. : Sainfoin or Snntfoin. A genus of 
papilionaceous plants, tribe or sub- tribe 
llcdysarete. It consists of herbs or shrubs, 
having pinnate leaves with a terminal leaflet ; 
the flowers, which are purple, red, or white, 
ii. axillary apikes or racemes ; the legume 
compressed, indeldscent, not jointed ; often 
spiny-winged or crested ; one to two seeded. 
Known species fifty ; from the temperate 
parts of the Ohl World. Nut found in the New 
World. [Sainfoin] 

5n r -6 9 en-taur» *. [Gr. oeo* (ones) = an 
ass, aod K*vTavpo<; (bentauros) = a centaur 
(q.v.).] 

Myth. : A fabulous moneter, represented on 
ancient sculpture, with a body partly human 
and partly asinine. 

6 - no 9 '-er in, s. (Mod. Lat. ononis), and Eng. 
ceri u. ] 

Cherts. iCjoH^O (?). Obtained from the root 
of Ononis spitwsa by extraction with boiling 
alcohol, from which it is recrvstal li zed. It 
forms interlaced capillary crystals, sparingly 
soluble in ether, but readily in alcohol aod 
warm oil of turpentine. 

5n 6 -ftrto, v. [From San Onofre, Mexico, 
where tirst fonnd ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

JV/iii. : A flue granular ore, having a lead- 
gray colour. Compos. : selenium, 0 49 ; sul- 
Jihur, 10 30; mercury, 81-i>3 = 98*12, which 
Corresponds to the formula, HgSe -f 4Ilg3. 
Related to Tieioanmte (q.v.). 

• o nol 6 gy, s. (Gr. 5v o* (o«os) = an asa, 
and Aoyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.) A 
foolish way of speakiug ; foolish tala. 

• on -6 mftn 9y, * on 6 mftn tl-a (or t as 

sh), * 6 nom 6 man 93% s . (Gr. Bvo pa 
(onoma) = a name, and t±<iwreia ( manteia ) = 
prophecy, divination. J Divination or pre- 

diction by the letteis of a name. 

" Destinies wero #niwr*t itlously, by e nomancy, decl- 
phered out of unities. ' — Camden : Remains ; O/Xatne*. 

• in o min tic, * dn-o min -tic q 1 , a. 

(Gr. vvopa (onoma) = a name, and /lavriKos 
(man£iA‘o.t)=: pertaining to prophecy or divina- 
tion ; fjavida ( manteia ) = divination.] Per- 
taining to onoinancy ; predicting by the letters 
of a name. 

“ An onnmantlral or anme wUard Jew.’— Camden : 
Remain * ; of Sam**.. 

• in' 6 mas tie, (I. [Gr. ovopaartK^ (ono- 
mastikos) = pertaining to names, from ovopa 
(onmna) = a name.] Pertaining to or consist- 
ing of a name; specif., In law, applied to the 
signature of au Instrument, where the body of 
it is In tho handwriting of another person, 
(fiurriih) 

• 5n 6 mis' tllt-on, $. (Gr. bvopatmKiv 
(/SipAiov) (onomastikon (biblion)), from uvopatr- 
rued* (ononuu/iA.o*) = pertaining to naming.] 
A collection of names and terms with their 
explanations, arranged alphabetically or in 
other order ; a dictionary, a lexicon, a vocabu- 
lary. 

• 5n 6 ma-t5ch' ny, *. (Gr. ouopa (onoma) 
= u iiniue, and 7*\trg(Uchnf) =art.) Prognos- 
tication by the letters of a name. 

• 5n 6 ma tol 6 -gist, s. [Eng. oitoma- 
toloy(y): -isf.] One who is versed In ouoinn- 
tology, or the history of names. 

“What wifiilil our onnmntut«gi»t have **ldt" — 
flout hey : The f hector, ch. clxxvL 

• 5n 6 ma t5l 6 &$, *. (Gr. (n/iom/i), 
genit. ueojuaro* (oiiomah)*) = a name ; suff. 

- oloyy ; Fr. onomitologU.] 


1. A treatise or discourse on names ; tho 
hi st m v of names. 

2. 'I hat branch of science which relates to 
the rules to he observed iu the formation of 
names or t« rms. 

on om-a topc.s. (Onomatopoeia.] A word 
formed to i. picsent the sound of, or made by, 
the thing sigmhed. 

on om a to poe i a, on-om a to pe -i- 

a, s. (lie. dio>inToTruiui from 

uco/ia (onoma), genit. ui'd/iaxo* (onoma tos) — a 
name, ami noi«a> (poito) — to nmke ; Fr. 0"0- 
mato/if.] Name-making; the formation <\ 
words in imitation of the sounds made by tile 
things signified : ns, buzz, hiss, peewit, Ac. 
it is held by some philologists that all language 
had its origin in onomatopoeia, words formed 
by this principle being the most natural, 
and readily suggesting the actions or objects 
producing the sounds which the words are 
intended to represent. 

“The office of onomafoparut was tho jirovisloa, by the 
euxit-st nllimmble uu-Uiud, of the menus of mutual in- 
telligence ; m proportion, then, ns it became easier to 
make the lime provision by another method, the dif- 
ferentiation and new application of nigua atrendy 
exbliug. the primitive method went into comparative 
disuse — a* it has ever since continued, though never 
absolutely uuused."— IVAifney : Li/e A Growth of Lan- 
guage, eh. tiv. 

on-om-a-to-poe'-ic, a. [Onomatopoeia.] 
Formed by onomatopoeia ; imitative of the 
sounds produced by the actions or objects in- 
tended to be represented. 

*’ Where the enomafopowe or imitative elements Is 
most conspicuous— asiucucAoo and peewit, lu nack and 
vAta."— Whitney : Life A Growth of Language, ch. xiv 

on om a to po 6' sis, 1. [ONOMAropffiu.] 

5n 5m a to po-et'-ic, a. [Gr. wouaro. 

jrotTjTixo? (oaomafopoirfifco 5 ), from 

770 ua (onotaafopoiui) = ooomatoiKEia (q.v.)J 

The same as Onomatopoeic (q.v.) 

,, W , e have regarded the reproduction, with intent to 
signify something of tho natural tones and cries, aa 
the positively earliest Bj<eech ; but this would so im- 
mediately and certaiuly come to be eombined with 
Imitative or onomafo^oefic utterances, that the dis- 
tinction lo time hetweeo the two Is rather theoretical 
than actual. Indeed, the reproduction Itself is In a 
certain way o>icmiafop<*i«(J.“— Whitney ; L\fe A Growth 
tf Language, ch. xiv. 

on 6 mat'-6 poi 6 sis, «. [Onomatopoua.] 

on 6 mfit'-o py» «. [Onomatopceia.] 

o-non'-e-tin, s. [Altcrod from ononin(q.v.).] 
Chem, : C48H44O13G). Produced, together 
with glucose, by boiling onospin with dilute 
acids. Tt forms long, colourless prisms, 
soluble in alcohol, but less readily iu ether 
and alkalis. It is coloured deep red with 
ferric chloride. 

0 no nido, s . [Mod. Lat. onon(is ); - ide .] 
Chem. : Applied to a mihstance, of variable 
composition, obtained from an aqueous extract 
of Ononis spinosa. It ia precipitated by sul- 
phuric acid, like glycyrrhiziu, and is believed 
to be that eompouod only gradually altered 
by oxidation. 

o uo Did, «. [Mod. Lat. onoa(w); -tn.] 

Chem. : CcjlIegO^-. Prepared from a decoc- 
tion of the root of' Ononis spiuosa by addition 
of acetate of lead, and treatment of the pre- 
el pitatc with sulphuretted hydrogen. It 
forms colourless needles or scales, without 
Lis to or smell, sparingly soluble in boiling 
water, but mure soluble lu boiling alcohol. 
Tt assumes a crimson colour with sulphuric 
acid and binoxldo of manganese. 

©~no nls, s. [Lat., from Gr. byotvlt ( ondnis ) = 
rest-harrow] 

Dot,: Rest-harrow; a genus of papiliona- 
ceous plants, aub-trilic Trifolicie, Tho leaves 
are plmiately trifoliate; tho culyx campauu- 
iate, tive-clcft, with linear segmcnU ; standard 
broad, sermte ; keel rostrate ; legumes long and 
few-seedod. About sixty species aro known. 

5n 6 por d5n, 5n 6 por dam, s. (Eat., 

from Gr. ui o»rop6ov (mu»/M;nfon).j 

Hot. : Cotton-thistle ; a genus of Composites, 
sub-tribe Carduincu-. The ncheiies arc f »nr- 
ribbed and glabrous; the pappus phn.se*, 
rough, sessile, miitn! into a ring at the base; 
detiilumm; the untliers with a tennlmil ap- 
pendage; the involucre glnlmse, Mpineseent. 
A 1 k>h t twenty me known. One, Unoponhm 
Acanthlnm, Mm' Common C’nttnn-thlstle, or 
St. Mary's thistle, Is perhaps British, though 
Watson considers It an alien or denizen. It 


!s from two to the feet high, with a winged 
stem and pale pm pie flowers. 

0-nos-ma,r. (Ivit., frrmGr. oi-otTp a (onosma.) 
= alkind of unchusa.] 

Hot. : A genus of Boraginacew. it consists 
of plants with beautiful yellow, purple, or 
white flowers. Onosnui echioides, 0. A'modi, 
and 0. Jlookcri are Indinu dye-plants. Tho 
twisted root of the first ia applied to erup- 
tions. Tlie leaves are alterative, a. id the 
flowers cordial and stimulant ; they are used 
in India in rheumatism and palpitation of the 
heart. (Cafeidtu Kxhib. Hep.) 

5- no -spin, s, [From ononis) ipin(osa).] 
[u.vo sis.] 

Chem . : C^dl^Oo^. Produedl, together with 
formic acid, by boiling ououin with baryta- 
water. On passing carbonic acid gas into the 
solution, and digesting the precipitate in 
boiling water, onospin deposits on cooling, as 
a white, interlaced, crystalline mass, Insoluble 
in ether, but soluble in alcohol and the alkalis. 
It is coloured crimson-red by sulphuric acid 
and binoxidc of manganese. Melts at 1G2\ 

* on' say, s. [Eng. on, and say.) A begiun ng. 

* *i To give the onsay : To commence, to 
begin ; to take the initiative. 

“ First came SfWe Cuatoine, niul lire gave the oruap. 
Ami sitbeus tblugea have goue worst- every day.' 

Cuttomc, IL X 

on’-set, s. (Eng. on, and w£.] 

1. The set of setting or rushing on; an 
attack, su assault, an onslaught; espec. ihe 
attack of troops upon an enemy, fort, towu, &c. 

“ Barbaric armies suildfiiiy retire 
After some furious oneet." 

Grainger ; Sugar Cane, li. 

1 2, An attack of any kind. 

"The flrvl imi>etuous orurfs of his prleL" 

I'hiUpt. ( Todd.) 

* 3. Anything set on or added by way of 
ornamental appendage. 

4. A beginning; the setting about Anything. 

“There is surely uo Ki-cater » istlomr, tiiau well to 
time the begiimitik's and onteU uf thlugs.’*— Bacon: 
£etayt ; On ih layn. 

* 5n set, v.t. (Onset, s.] 

1. To set upon ; to attack, to assault. 

2. To set about, to begin. 

" This for a w hllc was hotly onuetted, xnd a reason- 
able i»rlce offered, but euou cooled at;«hj."— Cu m» . 
.Survey of Cornwall. 

on's la tight (gh silent), n. (Eng. on ; Mid. Eng. 
slaght, slaht, slaught = a blow, slaughter, from 
A. 3. sleaht = a blow.] 

1. A furious attack ; an onset, an assault. 

“A furious orutotij/Af ujkiu the o.<mp«iiy."—/A*tfy 

Telegraph. Sept. IT, 18S3. 

2, Au inroad, su incursion. (Scotch.) 

H T»iui served 

By stonu aud onslaught lo pr>-cvcd." 

Outler : Uudibrat, L K 

5n-Stead, on sted, s. (Perhaps for tcon- 
stcad ; from Mid. Phig. tvonc = to dwell, and 
stead = a place ; or simply Eng. on, antUfrud.) 
A farmstead ; the buildings on a farm, a 
steading. (NcofcA X Korth 0 / Eng.) 

" SlMVik to I/ord Kvundule toKi<* us a bit elk. or ouU 
shot o' some sort, to Hie orufs.id* — Scott, old J Vor- 
tahty, ch. xxxvll. 

5n tar'-l o-lito, s. [From Ontario Co. t 
Canada, where found; sutf. dite 

Min.: A black t«> gray sea]»olite (q.v.), oc- 
curring in limestone at Galway, Ontario Co. 

5n th5ph' a-gus» 1. [Gr. o»4o* (onthas) = 
elimy, and ^ayeiv (pftoyrin) = to eat, 

Entom. : A genus of Searabeidie (q.v.). They 
are somewhat flat ami of small size. Seven, 
Including Unthophagus taurus and 0. utoca, 
are British. 

5n' to, prep. fEne. o», and £o.] On tho top of; 
Upon, on, In. (Chitjly .imrriouu.) 

5n to ^6n-5 flTa, s. [Gr. &v (^n). genit 

ui-ro* ton/o5)_ Wing, ami Eng. genesis (q.v.).] 

Hiol.: [OvTtKiKN v )• 

■j This form is used by Haeckel himself; 
both forms are used iiidi tlcrcnt ly by Ida trans- 
lator. 

5n to 6(6 n6t lc, a. (Ontih.i vksim.) CV or 

perUining t*» « mtogencsis (q \ .). 

5n t6 f5;5 n6t ic nl ly, a tv. [lug. onfo- 
ant fo * ; -nl, -ly. | In tin om n uctie manner ; 
by wav of ont«ig» m sis (q.v,). 


boil, b5j^ ; pdtlt, j5tVl ; oat, 9 c 11, chorus, 9 hln, bon^h ; go, gora ; thin, this sin, os ; oxpeot, ^Conophon, cxl»*t, ph = C 
-clan, tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon, * yton zhiuu olous, -tlous, -slous = alius, bio. dlo, Ac. — boL d©L 
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ontogeny— oological 


dn-tog'-en-y, s. [Ontocenesis.] 
Biol. : (See extract). 


The history of development ... of organic lodU 
viduals, usually called Embryology, but umre cor- 
rectly and cotuprebeusively. Ontogeny. — Uaetkel . 
But. Creation, ». 10. 


on to-log ic, on to log'-ic al, a. [Onto- 

logv; Fr. ontoluq u iue; Sp. oftlofopico.] Of or 
pertaining to ontology, or the science of being. 

"The latest ontological systems being little dis- 
tinguishable from the Alexandrian." — « H. Lewes: 
History of Philosophy, ii. 2. 

ontological -argamcnt, ontologi- 
cal proof, s. 

Phitos. : An argument for, or proof of the 
existence of God, derived from the very idea 
which man has of God — the greatest object or 
being that can be conceived. This concep- 
tion exists in the intellect of all such as have 
the idea of God, ami in the intellect of the 
atheist as well, for he understands what is 
expressed by '• the absolutely greatest." But 
the greatest cannot be in the intellect alone, 
for then it would be possible to conceive 
something still greater, which should exist 
not only in the intellect, but in external 
reality. Hence the greatest must exist at the 
same time in the intellect and in the sphere 
of objective reality. God, therefore, is not 
simply conceived by man ; he also really 
exists. The ontolog’ical argument was thus 
formulated by Anselm (1033-1100), and was 
revived in the seventeenth century by Des- 
cartes. (Ueberweg.) 


on to log ic al ly, ntfv. [Eng. ontological; 
-hj . ] In an ontological manner; by way of 
ontology. 


dn-tol -o-gism, $. [Eccles. Lat. oufologis- 
vius; Fx. oniulogisme.] 

Philos. £ Church Hist. : A form of Platonic 
mysticism, the chief tenet of which is that 
the human intellect has an immediate cog- 
nition of God as its proper object, and the 
principle of all its cognitions. The writings 
of Prof. Ubaghs of Louvain, a prominent On- 
tologist, were censured by the Inquisition in 
1SC6, and since then ontologism has ceased to 
have any practical influence on Roman meta- 
physical teaching. ( Addis £ Arnold.) 


on tol -6-glSt, s. [Eng. ontology); -ist.] One 
who is versed in or treats of ontology; an 
ontological philosopher or metaphysician. 
"Reid who is in principle as inucb ontologist as 
Hegel .'— Edinburgh Review, Oct 18SJ, ji. 2»u. 


on tol’-6-gy, s. [Gr. <xip(or), genit. ocrov (ontos) 
= being, pr. par. of ei/xt (eimi) = to be ; Fr. 
onfologie.] 

Philosophy : 

1. The doctrine of the theory of being. In 
this sense, ontology d« i als with the nature, 
essence, qualities, "and attributes of all exist- 
ences. 

2. The same as Metaphysics (q.v.). 


©-nils, s. [Lat.] 

1. A load, a burden. 

2. The same as Onus probandi (q.v.). 

3. Duty, obligation. 

"On me be the onui c.f bringing it forward."— C. 
Bronte: Jane Eyre. cb. xvll. 

onus probandl, s. (Lit. = the burden of 
proving.] The burden of proof; the obligation 
of furnishing evideuce to prove a statement. 

on ward, * on warde, adv. A a. [Eug. 

on; -tmrJ.] 

A. As (tdv : Towards a point in front ; for- 
ward, on, in advance. 

” Omni rd to Troy he goes." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, L&04. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Forward, advancing, moving forward or 
towards the front. 

"The Impetuous F\rl no warning heeds. 

But furious holds the onward way." 

Scott : The Chase. 

* 2. In a state of advanced progression ; ad- 
vanced, forward ; advanced towards comple- 
tion or perfection. 

“Pbiloxenus cum® to see how onward the fruits 
were of his friend's labour." — Sydney ; Arcadia. 

* 3. Leading forward towards perfection. 

• on’-ward ness, s. [Eng. onward; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being onward ; an ad- 
vance, a pushing forward. 

"That onward nets to the wonted strength, mlula- 
tereth that pleasure whereby we l»e so »eireahed.“— 
Sir T. More: Utopia, bk. ii., ch. vuL 


on-wards, adv. [Eng. on; -wards.] Ouward, 
forward, in advance. 

on-y-, pref. [Onycho-.] 
on’-y, fl- [Any.] Any. (Scotch.) 

"And if by ony queer mischance Doustereivil had 
got his claws on't." — Scott: Antiquary, ch. xliv. 

on -y-cha, s. [Onyx.] Heh. nbntf (Shechhel- 
leth), probably the operculum of a mollusc of 
the genua Strombus. 

“Take sweet spices, onycho, and gul ban um.’- 
Exodut xxx. S4. 

o-nych -l-a, s. [Onyx.] 

Pathol. : A whitlow at the side of the finger- 
nail ; paronychia. 

on-y-chlte, s. [Onycho-.] 

PetraL : A kind of marble. 

on-y-cho-, pref. [Gr. (onto), genit. 

oVvxog (onuchos) = B finger-nail, a claw, a 
hoof.] A nail, a claw, the meaning completed 
by the second element of the wonL 

* o-nych -o-man-^y, s. [Pref. onycho-, and 
Gr. fxavreia (mantein) = prophecy, divination.] 
Divination by uieana of the nails of the fingers. 

on-y-chd-my-co -sis, s. [Pref. onycho-, 
and Or. pvicys (mukes) = a fungus.] 

Pathol.: Favus of the naila. [Favus.] When 
tinea is establiahed on the scalp it produces 
itching; scratching follows, and some of the 
fungi are transferred to the parts beneath the 
nail, whete they grow till they perforate the 
nail itself. The remedy is a lotion of corro- 
sive sublimate. 

dn-y-choph -dr-a, s. pi. [Pref. orj/c/uv, and 
Gr. <£opov ( phoros) = bearing, from <}>*p<o(phcra) 
— to bear.] 

ZooL : An order of Myriapoda, containing 
a single genus, Peripatus (q.v.). Nicholson 
suggests the uame Onychopoda for the sake 
of uuiforniity. 

on-y-cho- teu' -this, s. [Pref. onycAo-, and 
Lat., Ac. tcuthis= a calamary.] 

ZooL: Uucinated-Calamary ; pen narrow, 
with hollow, conical apex ; arma with two 
rows of suckers ; tentacles long and powerful, 
with a double series of hooks. Length from 
four to twenty-four inches. Eight species, 
from the Atlantic, Indian, aud Pacific oceans. 

o-nyg'-cn-a, $. (Pref. ony-, and Gr. ytVos 
( genos ) = family.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family 
Onygeuei (q.v.). 

on y-gen'-e I, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. onyyeR(a); 
Lat. muse. pi. adj. suff. -cL] 

Bot. : A family of Ascomycetous Fungi. It 
consists of a flocculent spreading mycelium, 
sending up white stalk-like bodies crowned 
by a globular peritheciuin filled with inter- 
lacing and branching filaments, bearing at 
their extremities globular cella with sporea. 
Found on the feathers of dead birds, on cast- 
off horse-shoes, Ac. The typical genus ia 
Onygena iq.v.). 

* on y-goph' a-gist, 5. [Gr. an£ (onux) = 
a nail, and <pdyciv (phagein) = to eat.] One 
who bites his nails. 

"A substitute fur biting the anils which I lecom- 
mend to ail onygopha gists.' — Southey : The Doctor, 
ch. ii., a. L 

O -nyx, s. [Gr/owf (onyx) = a nail, a precioua 
stone streaked with veins, the (onu- 

chion of Theophrastus.] 

1. Mineralogy : 

(1) A name given by the ancients to a striped 
variety of stalagmiticcalcite, or “alahaa tritea, " 
as it was then called. 

(2) A variety of agate (q.v.), in which the 
variously-coloured layersare in straight parallel 
bands, adapted for aud used in the carving of 
cameos. 

2. Pathol. : [Keratitis]. 
onyx marble, s. 

Min. : A name given to a beautiful clear 
white stalagmitic carbonate of lime, found in 
Oran, Algeria. Used for vases, tazzas, Ac. 

d-nyx'-is, s. [Gr. (onux) = a naiL] [In- 
growing, *[.] 

6-6 , pref. [Gr. diov ( oon ) = an egg.] An egg ; 
the meaning completed by the second element. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, worh, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


6'-6-9yst, s. [Pref. 00 -, and Eng. cyst (q.v.).] 
Physiol. (PI.) : Ovicells; globular sacs, ap- 
pended to the cells or chambers in wV.en the 
polypidea are contained in some of the Polyzoa. 
They serve as marsupial pouches for the ova. 

6-o go -m um, s. [Gr. woYo^ta (ooyonia) — 
the luring of egga; aioyo^cw ( oogneo) = to lay 
eggs ; pref. oo-, and yovtimt (goneud) = to beget.] 
Bot. : A special female cell in Algse which, 
contracting, produces the oosplicre. In the 
Saprolegniese and Peronosporeae they are 
spherical, full of protoplaaui, and usually 
terminal. 

d-oid-al, 0 . [Gr. uov ( 0011 ) = an egg; Eog. 
sutf. -aide?.] Resembling an egg ; egg-shaped. 

ookh, s. [East Ind.] The sugar cane. 

6' -6 lit e, [Pref. 00 -, and Gr. Atfios (lithos) = 

a atone.] 

1. Petrol. : A variety of limestone, com- 
posed of grains, like the roe of a fish, each of 
which has usually a small fragment of some 
organism or a grain of a mineral as a nucleus, 
around which concentric layers of calcareous 
matter have accumulated. [Pisolite.] (Lyell.) 

2. Geol. £ Palcront. : The term is not now 
generally petrological, but is chiefly chrono- 
logical, being applied to a certain considerable 
portion of the Secondary period aud to the 
strata then deposited. A band or belt of 
oolitic rocks, about thirty miles in breadth, 
crosses England obliquely from the coast of 
Yorkshire to that of Dorsetshire. The oolite 
is thus divided 

I. — Upper Ooutk. 

1. British: (1) Purb«ck beds; a. Upper, 6. Middle, 
e. Lower ; (2) Purtland stoue iuid sand ; (8) Kelloway 
Rock. 

2. Foreign : (1) M.\rne» aud Qryphctn virgvla Ol 
Axgoune, (2) Lithographic Slate of Soleubofen. 

II.— Middle Oolite. 

L British : (1) Coral Rag, (2> Oxford Clay, (S) Kelioway 
Rock. 

2. Foreign : Nerinaean Limes tone of the J ura. 

Ill — Lower Ooute. 

1. British: (1) Corabraah and Forest Marble. (2)Greaf 
or Bath Oolite, (3) Stoueatield Slate, 14) Fuller's Eartt 
of Bath. (5) Inferior Oolite. 

Foreign : Undetermined. 

The oolitic rocks affect the physical geog. 
raphy of the parts of England "which they 
traverse. The clays and shale, decaying 
rapidly, give rise to long valleys, and the 
calcareous strata of the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Oolite make three parallel ridges, the 
chalk above constituting a fourth. A similar 
appearance is produced in the same way in 
France between Paris and Metz. During the 
Oolitic period England and Europe were largely 
covered by the sea, hot enough to be studded 
in places with coral reefs and contain certain 
cephalopods like Ammonites ami Belemmtes. 
At intervals muddy sediment so clouded 
the water as to kill the coral animals. Thia 
series of events was repeated more than once. 
Islands in the sea had a vegetation of Cycads, 
Ferns, Cotiifene, Ac. Reptilea abounded, 
birds had apparently come into being (Ak- 
ch. copter yx], and mammals of the Marsupial 
type. Some trap rocka in the Morea, in the 
Apennines, Ac., seem to have proceeded from 
volcanoes active at this time, and some 
granites in the Alps appear contemporaneous. 
[Jurassic.] 

3. Comm., £c. : Some of the oolitic limestones, 
as the Bath stone, are excellent for buildiug. 

o'-o-lithe, $. [Oolite.] 

Falcront. : The fossil egg of any oviparour 
animal. 

O-6-lit -ic, a. [Eng. ooZit(c); -ic.] Pertaining 
to oolite ; consisting of or resembling oolite. 

For Oolitic- formation, Oolitic -strata, 
Oolitic-rocks, Oolitic-series, Ac., see Oolite, 
Geol. 2. 

oolitic iron-ore, $. 

Min. : A variety of limonite, and sometimes 
of turgite (q.v.), occurring in masses of closely 
aggregated roe-like grains, resembling the rock 
oolite (q.v.). 

d-6-li-tif-er-ous, a. [Eng. oolit(e); i con- 
nect., and I^t. fero = to bear, to produce.] 
Producing oolite. 

o o-log -ic-al, a. [Eng. oolog(y) ; -ical.] Be- 
longing to or connected with oology (q.v.). 

'* If a storm-swept island . . . held out the hope *! 
some oological m>\e!ty. there was the egs-collector - 
Encyc. UrtE (ed. 9th). iii. *73. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
, Syrian, ae, co — c ; ey = a ; qn = kw, 


oologist— opalescent 
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O-ol'-o-glst, t. (Eng. oolog(y) ; -feL] A person 
devoted to the study of oology; one who 
collects birds' eggs, with a view to their sys- 
tematic study. 

** 0 nloyutt flnt taw tli© n©©d of wpamtlnc from the 
true I’lLCBeres sewnd groupt of birds that l«vd for many 
year* been un In-si tat indy a»*ocUo>il with that Very 
uniform ajuieniblage.*— Kncyc. Brit. led. Vth), III. 778. 

^-ol* O-gy, s. [Truf. on-, and Gr. Aoyo$ (logos) 
= a discourse ; Fr. oo logit.) 

NaL Hist. : A branch of ornithology which 
seeks to found a scientific classification of 
birds on the character of their eggs. Accord- 
ing to Evelyn (Diary, Oct. lb. 1(571), Sir 
Thomas Browne made a eollertion of eggs 
f ‘ of all the birds and fowls he could procure." 
The Oologie Ornitkologiqu* of Dea Mui*s (Paris, 
1862) was the first work on the subject. In a 
popular sense, oology includes the subject of 
nidillcntlon. 

"Oology, taken aton«, prove* to be a guide aa mis- 
leading *a any other arbitrary method of classifica- 
tion."— £Tneye. Brit. (ed. #th), 111. 773. 

60' long, ou'-ldng, s. (Chinese = green 
dragon.] A variety of black tea, having tlie 
flavour of green tea. 

0~6l' y Bis, 5. (Prof, oo-, and Gr. Avoas (lusis) 
= a loosing.] 

Hot. : Monstrous ovular development. 

od'-ml ak, 8. (Native name.] A long, broad 
boat, used by the Esquimaux for conveying 
women, children, and property during their ex- 
cursions in the summer season. It is furnished 
with seats, and propelled by meana of oars, 



(/Vom a tJcetch by Cnpt. Lyon, R.X.\ 

somewhat resembling a haker’s peel. One, 
twenty-five feet by eight, and containing 
twenty-one women and children, visited the 
Yury and llccla during Parry's expedition for 
the discovery of a north-west passage, 1821-23. 
(Capf. G. Y. Lyon: Private Journal, cb. ii.) 

* ooncs, arlv. (A.S. dues.] Once. (Chaucer ; 
Persones Talc.) 

6'~o nm, 9 . (Albumin.) 

oop, v.t. (Ktyni. doulitful.] To bind with 
thread ; hence, to join, to unite. (Scotch.) 

oo’-p&U, s. [Chinese.] A variety of black tea. 

6-0 pho rid -i-um, *. (Pref. oo-, and Gr, 
4>op6<; ( pharos ) = bearing.] 

Hot. : The larger form of spore case in Seln- 
giriellu. 

6-6 pho ri'-tis, 8. [Pref. oo-; Gr. </>opos 
(pharos) = bearing, and unfT. -itis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : The same na Ovaritis (q.v.). 

oo' ric, ou‘-rle, a. [Ice!. urigr~ wet, from 
iir = drizzling rain ] 

1. Chill, cold, shivering. 

2. Sad-likc ; bleak, dismal, melancholy. 
(Scotch.) 

6ob ito, 8. [From the Oos Valley, Baden, 
where found ; an If. -t'fe(M£n.).] 

Jifin. : A mineral having a composition re- 
lated to those of the Finite group (q.v.). It 
occurs in hIx or twelve-sided prisms, in a so- 
called pi ii ite* porphyry (q.v.), and is probably 
a paetnioinorph after dichruite (q.v.). 

♦’-6-sphcro, s . (Pref. oo-, and Eng. sphere.] 
Dot. (PI.) : In the Algic and aomc Fungi nml 
llepntioic n feiimlc cell ; the mass of protoplastn 
requiring to be fertilized ; a gcrm-cell (q.v.). 

6 6 spo rfin'-gl -iim (pL 6 6-spo rAn- 

gl a), s, (Pref. oo-, and Mod. i>au sjKiran- 
giuvu] 

Put. : The name given by Thurrt to tho 
organs producing the smaller eporcn hi cer- 
tain dark-spored Algic. Opposed to Tricho- 
sporangia (<|.V.). 


o-o-spore, s. (Pref. oo-, and Eng. spore.) 

Bot. : In Algie, Fungi, Arc., an embryo. 

oost, s. [Oast.] 

O-OB-ste-gitO, «. (Pref. oo-, Gr. orlyta (stego) 
= to cover, ami suK". -i/e.] 

Zool. (PL ): Scales or other parts of Annnlosa 
modified an as to protect the eggs while carried 
by the mother. (Huxley.) 

O-O-tho'-ca, 8. [Pref. oo-,and Lat. theca (q. v. ). 1 
Zool : An egg- case. Example, that of the 
cock roach. 

o-ot -6 cold, a. k s. [Ootocoidea.] 

A, -4 s ad j. : Belonging to or having tlie 
characteristics of Dana's order or sub-class 
Ootocoidea (q.v.). 

" Th# seini- oviparous method of reproduction in 
OStocoid nmm mills." — A mer. Journ. Science <*• .< rt, 
xxxv I. 319. 

B. As subsl : Auy individual of the Onto- 
coidem 

"The OiitnC’ddt, or uou-typlcal mammal*."— A mer. 
Journ . Science <t Art, xxx. To. 

o-ot-o-coi'-de-a, s. pL [Gr. r£ uotokci (ta 
ootoka) = oviparous animals, as opposed to 
ra £woro*a ( ta sootoka) = viviparous animals 
(Arusf. ; H. A., i. 5, 1) ; and cIAo* (eidos) = re- 
semblance.] 

Zool. : Dana’s fourth order of mammals, in- 
cluding the Marsupialia and Monntrematn, 
which he terms Semi-oviparous. Ho refers 
his other orders to a sub-clnsa including typi- 
cal mammals ; and the semi-ovi parous to a 
second, including the non-typical species, 
intermediate iu some important respects be- 
tween mammals and oviparous vertebrates. 

oo'-triim, a. [Otrum.] 

ooze, r.t. k t. (Ooze, «.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Lit. : To How gently or in small quantities 
from tlie pores of a body ; to percolate, as a 
liquid, through the pores of u substance, or 
small openings. 

*’ The latent rill, acarco oozing through the gnus." 

Thornton ■ Spring, •198. 

IL Yigurotively : 

1. To come out ; to pome to light or public 
knowledge : as, A secret oozes out. 

2. To flow away, to depart ; as, Ilis courage 
ooztd out at his lingers’ ends. 

* B. Trans. : To emit or give out slowly and 
gently ; to allow to How. 

odzo, " oose, * wose, s. [A.S.imsf = ooze ; 
teds = juice; cogu. with ltal. van — wetness ; 
M. II. Ger. tease; O, 11. Ger. icaso = turf, sod. 
For tlie loss of the initial it* cf. provinc. ooti 
for wood, ooman for womun, &c.] 

I. Ord. Ixing. : Soft mud, 6lime; earth ao wet 
as to How gently or easily yield to pressure. 

" Mirny diuihrd Into tho utrp.Mi^ and, up to tlk^tr 
waintt in ooze nml w/itrr, crlc-il to tho holy fathers to 
hies* then)." — Miicaulay : UUt. £nj.,c It. vill. 

II. Technically: 

1. GeoL : A stratum consisting of ininnto 
calcareous and siliceous tests derived from 
various fornmiuifers. ka., the wreckage of 
land, with volcanic ash here and there, found 
on ocean-beds. It was discovered in the 
Atlantic, where it exist* between 5,000 ami 
15,000 feet in depth, whence it is often called 
Atlantic ooze ; hut It occurs also In the Pacific, 
and probably in .the ocean everywhere. The 
chief foraniinifer constituting the ooze is 
Globigerlna (q.v.). The ooze is an appropriate 
habitation for sea-lilies, sponges, ike. It is 
Identical with the material of which chalk is 
composed [Chalk], and its deposition 1ms 
gone on uninterruptedly from cretaceous 
timea till now. 

2. 7unni»0.* A solution of tannin obtained 
by infusing or boiling onk-bnrk, snniuc, cate- 
chu, or other tunnlu-yleUling vegetable ; the 
liquor of a tan-vat. 

t 6-6 zo‘-a, 8. pi. [I’ri f. oo-, ami Gr. t,\^ a (z<5u). 

pi. of (zmoi) — u living creature.] 

Zool. : The sumo as I’kotuzoa (q.v.). 

ooz'-y, a. (Eng. oo:(c): -?/.l i’ontnlning or 
consisUug of ooze ; resembling ooze ; slimy, 
miry. 

'* Hired «l)o*l« of fi*h In ooty ileii*." 

King : Art of Love, pt» v|. 

• 5 pa'-catO, t*. t. (I,at. Opaonfu.*, pa. iwr, t*f 
op* i co = to make dark, from — shady.) 

To shudv, to cloud, to d.irken, to obscure. 


O -pa-^itO, 8. [Lat. o/xut its) = dark ; sulf. 
-it? (Min.).] 

Mtiu : A name proposed for certain black 
opaque ucalea or grains found in many rocka, 
which arc incapable of identification by means 
of the microscope. 

tf-pft^-i-ty, s. [Fr. o jhicfte, from Lat. opacl- 
tatem , accns. of opocifew; opacus = shadv.l 

1. Lit.: The quality or atate of beiDg 
opaque ; darkness ; want of transparency ; 
the quality or stato of being impervious to 
light. 

** Somo foot* >iav# bocQ land© »itcird for their lm- 
men&o |ir.ifuiiility aud opacity.*— Cudwotih: InteU. 
System, p. 410. 

2 . Figuratively : 

(1) Obtuscncss ; dimness of intellect. 

(2) Obscurity ; want of clearness. ( Bp. 
Hall : Sermon on 1 John i. 5.) 

* 6 pa cous, a. [Lat. opacus.] Dark, ob- 
scure, opaque. 

M These opacout cloud*." 

Ur one . An Ode. |1«43.) 

* 6 pa'- COUS ness, 8. (Eng. opacous; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being opaeous ; opacity, 
opaqueness; imperviousness to light. 

** Myidcries, which . . . even the opacousnett of tb© 
place wer** not obacuro enough to oonccnl."— Kvely*i: 
Sylva. bk. Iv.. f8. 

* 6 pic' u lar, a. [Lat. apacus.] The same 
as opaque (q.v.). 

"Any little motes or speck* of opacufur unilter."— 
Sterne: T rut ram Shandy, it. ISS. 

6 - pah, s. [Native name.] [KiNOFistt, 1.] 

* o-pako\ s. [Opaque.] 

o'-pal, 8. [Gr. oiroAAtov (opaUios)= a precious 
stoiie. (Dioscorides.)] 

Min. : An amorphous form of silica com- 
bined with water, which varies iu amount 
from 2*75 to 21, though mostly ranging from 
3 to 9 per cent. Hardness, 6'5 to 0*5; sp gr. 1*9 
to 2*3, thus being below quartz-silica in both 
hardness and sp. gr. Lustre, vitreous to 
resinous ; colours, very variable, in some kinds 
a rich play of colours. The varieties are nu- 
merous. Dana divides them as follows: (1) 
I’rccious or Noble Opal, exhibiting a play of 
delicate colouis ; tlie best, tor jewellery pur- 
poses are found in the porphyritic rocks of 
Czenvenitza, Hungary. (2) Fire opal, with 
lire-like reflections. (3) Uiiasol, translucent 
and bluish-white. (4) Common Opal, (a) 
milk-white, greenish, yellowish, kc.\ (6) Benin* 
opal or Wax-opal ; (c)dull olive and mountain- 
green ; (i l) brick-red; (r) llydrophane, which 
by absorption of water becomes transparent 
to translucent ; (/) Forcherite, coloured by 
orpiment. Totliis division also belongs much 
of the semi-opal. (5) Oacholong, ojKique, 
porcelain-white. (0) Opal Agate, opal of dif- 
ferent shades of colour. (7) Memlite, or 
Liver-opal. (8) Jas]>-opal, opaque from o\ido 
of iron and other impurities, fp) Wood -opal, 
the substance of wood replaced by opal-silica. 
(10) Hyalite, a wry pure form of opal occurring 
in glass-likc concretions, mostly* associated 
with modern volcanic rocks. (11) Finnic or 
Siliceous Sinter, formed by the decomposition 
of siliceous minerals in the vicinity of fnma- 
roles ami hot springs;(a) 1‘ioritc ; (5) M ichmditc ; 
(c) Geyscrite. (12) Float-atonc, spongy tuber- 
oso concretions from the "udliesivcclny-slate" 
(slaty-clny) of the Baris Busin. (13) Tripohlo 
or Infusorial ICartli, consisting of the siliceous 
shells of Diatonis. »S:c. ; (o) Inftisonal Larth; 
(0) Hatidauilc; (c) TripoU-slute ; (d) Ahimo- 
calcito. 

'•Thick thryuRli tho whtteulnz opal |iUy» thy 

Thornton ■ Summer. IM. 

opal allopliano. s. [Sc huotteiutk.] 
opal glass, 8. (l)l’ALJN E.] 
opal Jasper, s. [Opau] 

6 pal 6890 ’, v.i. (Eng. opal; -rsee.] To he- 
roine 01 l*e opalescent; t** give out a pluy of 
colours like nu oj»al. 

6 pal CS 9 - 9 n 90 , s . [Eng. opilc8cen(t) ; -or.) 
The quality or state nf b»-ing oj>aleseciit ; a 
play of 4‘olour like that of an opal ; » reflec- 
tion of n milky and liide.scent liglit. 

"A fin© whli© |H>wit«-r . . . tiliTuvoi) llmei It clrsr 
ItliWM i(l\r* II Ih© nf » clutiily iiK-illum *— 

tv ujefl * Technical hducator, |»L 1 , |t. 3-14. 

6 pal- 6 f »9 ont, a. I Eng. o;m/4mc(/) : -<»f ] 
IteNeiitbllng ajvil ; having the iridescent tint* 


boll, b6jf; Jo^l ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, hcn<?h ; go, gem : thin, this; sin, 09; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist. -Ing, 

-Clan, -tlnn = shan, -tlon. -slon = shun ; ~\ion, -jiou = zhhu. -clous, -tlous, -sious - shus. -bio. -tllo, Ac. = bcL d^L 
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opalina— open 


of opal ; reflecting a coloured lustre from a 
single spot. 

6-pa li'-na, a. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. o pains 
— an opal.*] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Operculinidte (q.v.). The species are mouth- 
less, free-swimming, and ovate or elongate in 
shape. Van Beneden (Animal Parasites, p. 78) 
says lhat *’the rectum of frogs is always full 
of the species Opalina runamm, which swarm 
in this cavity . . . and doubtless live on the 
contents of the intestine." 

o’-pal-Ine, a. & s. [Eng. o pal; - ine .] 

A. Asadj. : Pertaining to or resembling opal. 

" Frequently mixed with a ruby or opaline redness." 

Cook : Third Voyage, bk. iil., cb. xlii. 

B. A? subst.: A semi-translucent glass, 
also known as fusible porcelain or milk-glass. 
It is a glass whitened by the addition of 
phosphate of lime, peroxide of tin, or other 
ingredients. 

opaline-felspar, s. [Labradorite.] 

6-pal in' 1 dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. o palin(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -Mfe.) 

Zool : A family of Ciliata, sub-order Holo- 
tricha. The genera Opalina and Anoplo* 
phrya are parasitic within the intestines of 
Amphibia and In vert eh rata. 

6 -pal ize. v.t. [Eng. opal; -ire.) To make 
to i*esembie opal. 

6 -pal ized, pa. par. or a. [Opalize.] 

opalized wood, s. Wood petrified by 
silica so as to acquire a structure resembling 
that of common opal. 

6 pal o-type, s. [Eng. o pat, o connect., and 

type-] 

Photog. : A picture on milky glass. 

O paque (que as k), * o-pake’, a. & s. [Ft. 

opaque, from Lat. opucus = shady ; Ual. & Sp. 
opaco.] 

A. As adjective; 

1. Ortf. Lang. & Physics : Dark, shady, ob- 
scured ; impervious to rays of light; not 
transparent. 

5 The epithet is applied to wood, metals, &c. 
If, however, an opaque body he cut in suffi* 
cieutly thin slices it will become translucent. 

2. Bot. : Dull, the reverse of shining, uot 
the reverse of transparent. 

# B. As subst. : Opacity, obscurity. 

" Tbia opaque of nature and of soul.” 

Toting : Sight Thoughts, L 48. 

d-paque'-ly (que as k), adv. [Eng. Opaque ; 
-7?/.] in an opaque manner ; darkly, obscurely, 
dimly. 

o-paque-ness (que as k), *o-pake- 
ness, s. [Eng. opaque; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being opaque; opacity; imper- 
viousness to light. 

* ope, a. [Ope, v.) Open. 

“The gatee are ope." Shake tp. : Coriolanut. u v 

• Ope, v.t. [A shortened form of open (q.v.).] 
To open. (Used only in poetry.) 

** That golden key. 

That opes the palace of eternity." 

Milton : Comut, 14. 

fc-peg’-ra-pha, s. [Gr. om) (ope) = a chink, 
and ypa^g ( grtiphe ) = drawing. So called be- 
cause the shields or apotliecia are cracks upon 
the surface of the thallus resembling Hebrew 
or similar charactera upon a pale ground.) 

Bot. : A genus of Lichens, family Graphklse, 
growing on the bark of trees, on stones, &c. 

6 pei' do scope, «. An instrument giving 
a visual illustration of a<>und by means of the 
movements of a ray of light reflected from a 
mirror upon a screen. 

Op -en, *opun, a., adv.,ks. [A.S. open =open, 
lit.* that which is lifted lip, from up = up 
(q.v.). ; cogn. with Dut. open, from op = up ; 
Icel. opinn = open, from upp = up ; Dan. 
aa&en = open, from op = up ; Sw. oppen = 
open, fron. vpp = up ; Ger. offen = open, 
from u«/, O. II. Ger. uf = up. (Skeat.)] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Unclosed ; not shut, not fastened up, 
not stopped ; unsealed, unfastened. 


(2) Not closed ; expanded, spread : as, An 
open hand. 

(3) Uncovered. 

"Ill the open air." Shakesp. : (Timer’* Tale, ill. 2. 

(4) Not underground, suuk, or bored : as, 
An open cutting. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Not closed ; ready to hear, aee, or re- 
ceive anything ; attentive. 

" The eyes of the Lord nre upon the righteous, und 
his ears are open unto their cry — Psalm xxxiv. 15. 

(2) Having no obstacle or obstruction inter- 
vening ; unobstructed, clear, free. 

(3) Not concealed, hidden, or kept back ; 
plain, evident, undisguised, exposed to view. 

•’ They cruvify to themselves the Sou of God ftfresh. 
and put him to nu open shame.’ —Hebrews vl. 6. 

(4) Liable to attack, not protected, exposed 
to be attacked. 

•’The service that I truly did his life, 

Hath left me open to all injuries.’’ 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 2. 

(5) Free to be used or enjoyed ; not re- 
stricted. 

*’ Let me have open means to come to them.’’ 

Shakesp. '■ Richard HI., iv. 2. 

(6) Free, generous, liberal, open-handed, 
bounteous. 

•’ Having often of your open bounty tasted." 

shakesp. . Titnon, v. 1. 

(7) Characterised by liberality, generosity, 
or open-handedness : as, To keep ojyen house. 

(8) Free from dissimulation ; frank, artless, 
sincere, plain, not reserved. 

“The French are always open, familiar, and talka- 
tive.’’— Addison. 

(0) Characterised by or expressive of frank- 
ness, sincerity, or artlessuess : as. An open 
countenance. 

*■ With dry eyes, and with an open look. 

She met his glauce.*’ Itryden : Sigismonda, 889. 

(10) Free to be debated, capable of being 
argued, not yet decided, debateable, moot : 
as, An open question. 

(11) Not settled or adjusted, not balanced 
or closed : as, To keep an account open. 

(12) Not already occupied ; free, disengaged : 
as, To keep a day ope.n tor an appointment. 

(13) Free to be accepted or rejected : as. He 
left liis challenge open. 

(14) Not frosty ; mild, moderate. 

"Au open and warm winter portendeth a hot and 
dry summer . Bacon : .VaJuraf History. 

IL Technically : 

1. Cram. : Applied to a letter enunciated 
without closing the mouth, or with full utter- 
ance : as. An open vowel. 

2. Mi~sic: Applied to the strings of a 
stringed instrument when not compressed 
with the finger ao as to alter the pitch ; also 
to the note so produced. [Open-notes.] 

4 B. As adv. : Openly, without disguise or 
aecrccy. 

" Do not then walk too op?n." 

Shakesp.. Twelfth Might, Hi. 8. 

C. As sitbst. : An open, clear, or unob- 
structed space : esp'ec. in the phrase, the open. 

“The Egyptian* . . . engaged the enemy in the 
open.” — Times. March 80, 1876. 

•I *(]) In open: Openly, pubRcly, without 
disguise, in public. 

’•The lady Anne 

This day was view'd in open as his queen.” 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., ilL 3. 

(2) letters o/ open doors; 

Scots law : Letters passing the signet, which 
are requisite when goods are to be poinded 
which are deposited in lockfast places. 

open-air, s. Air nnconfmed ; a place 
where it is thus unconfined, viz., one outside 
houses. 

Open-air jl/issiou .* A mission founded in 
1S53. Its agents preach in the open air, 
especially at races, fairs, and other large 
gatherings of people. 

Open-Baptist, s. 

Church Hist. (FI): Baptists who admit to 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper Christians 
of other denominations who have not been 
baptised by immersion. 

open-bill, open-beak, s. 

Ornith. (PI): Anastoiuus, a genus of Ciconi* 
idle, sub-family Ciconiinte (True Storks). 

open-breasted, a. 

1. Lit.: Having the breast or bosom ex- 
posed ; applied to a garment so made as to 
expose the breast. 


2. Fig. : Free from dissimulation ; frank, 
open, plain. 

•’ Thou nrt liis friend. 

And therefore Hi be o pen-bre<uted to thee.* 
tfcuum. A Flet. : Custom of the Country, ▼. 1, 

open-bundle, s. 

Bot. : A bundle of cells in which the cam- 
bium is continually forming new layers of 
permanent cells with the effect of increasing 
the thickness of that part of the stem. Exam- 
ples, most Dicotyledons and Couifene. 

open-cast, a. 

Min. : A term signifying that the mineral, 
whatever it may be. is obtained by open 
working, and not by sinking shafts. 

open charter, $. 

Scots Ixnv : A charter from the crown, or 
from a subject, containing a precept of sasina 
which lias not been executed. 

open-cheque, s. [Check, a., A. II. 2.] 
open-credit, $. 

Comm. : Credits given by bankers to their 
clients without personal guarantees or deposit 
of securities. 

open-diapason, s. 

Music: The name in England of the chief 
open foundation stop of an organ. On the 
manuals it is of metal, on the pedal organ of 
metal or wood. The metal pipes of this stop 
are cylindrical, and are usually made of 
spotted metal, or of an equal mixture of tin 
and lead. This stop is of eight feet length on 
the manuals, and sixteen feet on the pedals, 
unless stated to the contrary on the register. 

* open- doored, a. Hospitable, ready to 
admit. 

•• The elender entertainment of n house 
Once rich, now |K>ur. but ever open-doored 

Tennyson : Gerais t A Enid, 30* 

* open-eyed, a. Watchful, vigilant. 

*• Open-eyed conspiracy his time doth take." 

Shakesp. : Tempest. JL 1. 

open-flank, s. 

Fort. : That part of the flank which it 
covered by the orillon. 

open-harmony, s. 

Music: Chords formed by as equidistant* 
disposition of the parts as possible. 

* open headed, *open-heded, o. 

Bare-headed, uncovered. (Chaucer: C. T. t 
6,22S.) 

open-link, open-ring, s. The same as 

Lap-ring (q.v.). 

open notes, s. pi. 

Music: Of stringed instruments, the notes 
of the open strings (q.v.). Of wind instru- 
ments, such as the horn, trumpet, &c., tha 
series of natural harmonics which can ba 
produced by the lip of the performer without 
the assistance of a slide, key, or piston. 

open pipe, s. 

Music: A pipe open at the top, ss opposed 
to one closed at the top. The pitch of a 
closed pipe is approximately one octave lower 
than that of an open pipe of the same length. 

open-policy, s. 

Comm. : A policy in which, at the time of 
effecting the insurance, it is stated that tha 
interest is to be hereafter declaied. 

open-score, s. 

Music: A score in which each part haa * 
separate line assigned to it. 

open-sesame, s. [Sesame.) 

open space, s. A plaee not built ovei 
or enclosed. 

Open Space Act : 

Law : An Act (40 & 41 Viet., c. 35) empower- 
ing the Metropolitan Board of Works and tha 
Corporation of London to acquire open spaces 
for the benefit of the Loudon public aud tha 
people generally. 

Open-stcck, s. An open-stitch ; a parti- 
cular kmd of stitch in sewing. (Scok'fc.) 

•• Open-stcck Items about it."— Scott : Hoi* Roy, eb. xi*. . 

open-strings, s. pi 

Music: Strings producing the sounds as- 
signed to them according to the system of 
tuning lielongingto the particular instrument. 

open-tail, s. A popular name for tha 
medlar. 


f&te. f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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open-tide, ». 

1. Early spring ; the time when flowers begin 
to open ; the period between Epiphany and 
Ash- Wednesday. 

2. The time after com is carried out of the 
field. (/ roe.) 

open verdict, s. A verdict returned by 
the jury upon an inquest, by which it is found 
that a crime has lieen committed, without 
Bjieeify ing the criminal ; or that a sudden nr 
violent death has occurred, without assigning 
any cause. 

open work, .t. Work, especially of an 
ornamental nature, made so as to show open- 
ings through its substance. 

t> pen, * o pen en, v.t. Si i. (A.S. openian, 
from open = open ; Put. openrn; I cel. opna ; 
Dun. aabne; ijw. oppna ; Ger. ojfnen.) (Open, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To make open ; to unclose; to free from 
fastening. 

•* To o/*-n«n and undo the hye gntea of hevene." 

Fieri Plouhman, p. 124. 

2. To expand ; to spread open. 

*• Thou oprnett thy hand. 44 — /’jafm civ. 28. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To free from obstruction ; to render free 
of access ; to make accessible an entrance, 
passage, or view into. 

“ H« opened tho rock, the water* gushed forth.* 4 — 
Ptalm ev. 41. 

2. To make ready to hear or receive any- 

' thing. 

44 Thin* cAr w as not opened,"- tialah xlvlit 0. 

3. To make open, evident, plain, or public; 
to bring to view or knowledge ; to show, to ' 
deelare, to manifest, to reveal, to disclose. 

44 To thee Iiavc I ojrened u»y cause . " — Jeremiah u. 12. 

* 4. To expound, to explain, to interpret. 

" lie opened to us the Scriptures. 44 — Luke xxiv. 82. 

6. To make known; to make accessible to 

travellers or traders : as. To open up a country. 

6. To make free to use or enjoyment : as, To 
open a park or public garden. 

7. To begin, to commence ; to make a start 
in. 

44 By thl* time Scboniberg hud opened the campalgu 
Auspiciously.' 4 — Macaulay : HUt. Eng.. cb. xv. 

• 8. To affect with feeling ; to touch, to 
Impress. 

44 Wht>*e heart the Lord opened, that ahe attended 
unto the things which were spoken of PauL 4 '— Act* 

XVI. 14. 

B. fnfransifire : 

L Ordinary Language : 

X. Literally: 

(1) To make a place, thing. &c., to open ; to 
cause anything to be open, as a door. 

44 Open to me, my aister . 44 — Cantlclei v. 2. 

(2) To become open or unclosed ; to uncloas 
Itself ; to l>c opened or parted. 

"The earth opened and swallowed up Korah. *— 
Humbert xvi 82 

(3) To begin, to commence : as, The story 
opens as follows ; The debate opened. 

(4) To begin to ap]*ear: as, The mountain 
opened on our view. 

II. Hunting: To hark on view or scent of 
the gmne. 

44 At prompt and light as whim tho hound 
la opening." Scoff.* Bridal of Triermaln, ill 12. 

If (l) To open a case . ; 

Low: To speak first In It. The privilege 
rests with tho advocate wlio takes the afllrm- 
ative side. 

(2) To open pleadings ; 

law: To state briefly Wfore n Jury the sub- 
stance of the pleadings. This (a generally 
done by the junior counsel. 

•0 pen cr, s. (Eng. ojrn ; • er .] One who or 
th.it which opens ; specif, n machine for open, 
mg cotton Liken from the bales in which it 
has been closely compacted. 

44 True Opener of min* eyew. prime augrt blent 44 

Milton.- P. I*, xl. M0. 

o pon hand cd,o, (Eng. o/»rn, nnilfta m/rd. 1 
Generous, libera), bounteous, munificent, free, 
beneficent. 

44 The proplc rradllr foryave a oonraurou* o/>«*n- 
handed *nlh«r for boltig too fond of hi* lottle. 44 — Jfucau* 
lay §Ilit. Png,, civ. xr. 

o -p^n- hand dd-ndss, s. ( Eng. openhanded , 
-iiriw.] The quality or state of being open- 


handed ; generosity, liberality, munifleence, 
bounty. 

44 VArlou* motive* urged Rul strode to thU o/>m. 
AanttafnewL 44 — 0 Eliot: Middlemans, ch. IxvlL 


o’-pen heart ed (ea as a), a. (Eng. open, 
nml hearSil.] Sincere, candid, frank, open, 
free from dissimulation ; generous. 

44 Of an oftenhearled geuerou* minuter you are not 
to s*y that he was In an intrigue to la-tray hi* coun- 
try ; but m au Intrigue with a lady ."— Arbulh not 

6' pen heart ed ly (ea as a), adv. (Eng. 
o/«r*nft«irfed ; -ly.) In an opcnln arted manner ; 
sincerely, frankly, generously, openly. 

6 pen heart ed ness (ea as a), s. (Eng. 
ojvnhenrtfd ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being openhearted ; sincerity, candour, gene- 
rosity. 

6 pen-ing, * o pen-yng, pr . par., a., & *. 

(Open, t».j 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Beginning, first iu order : as, 
an opening chapter. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of opening, the state of becoming 
opened. 

“ With ope n ing t foat the gaping earth gave way. 

And ii> her in most womb received the day." 

Rowe: Lucan, 1. 854. 

’ 2. A beginning, a commencement : as, the 
opening of a debate, the opening of a tale. 

• 3. A first sign or appearance ; the dawn. 

"God ha* l*cn plraaed to dlasipatc this confusion 
and cimoa. and to civ e us iniiir opening*, some dawn- 
Inga of liberty and ktttleimnt . South Sermons. 

4. An open place, a breach, a break, a chasm, 
a hole, a perforation, an aperture. 

44 Yet from an opening to the right appear’d 
A beam of aunahhie." 

Jloole: Orlando Furioio, xill. 

5. A spaee cleared of underwood, or thinly 
wooded, as distinguished from a thick forest. 
(America n.) 

II, Are/i. ; A piercing or unfilled part In a 
wall, left for the admission of light, air, &c. 

Opening the copper : 

Soap-making ; An operation effected by 
putting in snltor brine till the Icy runs freely 
on the laver from the goods. 

opening hit, s. A tapering tool with 
angular sides for widening an aperture. 

opening -knifo, s. A blunt strong- 
bladed knile for opening oysters and tinned 
meats or fruit. 

opening machine, s. A machine for 
loosening the tussocks of cotton as it comes 
from the hale, so that the offal and dust may 
he removed and the fibres parted. 


o pen ly, adv. (Eng. open; -ty.] 

1. In au open manner, publicly, without 
secrecy, disguise. 


" ThAt Justice that *eca In secret, and reward* 
openly.' — .SewDl . Vermont, vol. Vlil., vcr. 1. 


2. In an open, candid, or frank manner; 
candidly, sincerely. 

44 And therefore I 
Will write and shew? all openly." 

Uower : C. A. (Prol.l 

3. Plainly, evidently. 


44 My love will *how iUclf more openly 44 

tihakesp. : 2 Henry IV., lr. L 

o’- pen moiitbcd, a. (Eng. open , and 
mvuthctl. ] 

1. Lit. : Having the mouth wide opeu ; 
gaping. 

44 Nor iloth t Affect thl* fond gentility. 

Whereon tho tool world o/renmouthed gare*. 44 

limyton /'atlornU. eel. 5. 

2. Fig. : Greedy, ravenous, clamorous. 


o -pon ndss, 4 o pon nosso, <. (Kng.qprn; 
-ness.] 

I. Lit. : The quality or stnto of being open ; 
freedom from obstruction ; the state of being 
exposed. 

"Tho open nen thereof In inutile idrvcca to (he 
weAthor.’’— Hultnihed ■ hetrription of flrllalne, cli. kill. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Plainness, elenrness ; freedom from am- 
biguity, doubt, nr obscurity ; manifest ness. 

44 Deliver with more o/x-nneii your mi«wem 
To my ilruiAmU 44 Shaketp. i'ymbeltn*. I. #, 

2. Ereedom from disguise or reserve ; un- 
reservedness, plainness. 

3. Candour, frank ness, sincerity. 

44 Ah of’ennette Mini franknc**® of doalhiK. 4 *— Bacon : 
Etmut , Of NlmutatUei. 


4. An expression or character of candour or 
frankness : as, the openness of a countenance. 

5. Mildness; freedom from severity: as, 
the openness of the weather, 

op -er-a, 8. ( Ital. work, performance, from 

Lai. opera = work, from opus, genii, o peris — 
work; Kr. ojiera ; Sp. o;x*ra.l 

1. A dramatic entertainment, in which 
music forms an essential and not merely an 
accessory |>art. The opera is composed of 
solos, recitatives, duet*. tri»* ( quartet ts, or 
other pieces for single voices ; choruses and 
finales; accompanied throughout with instru- 
ments variously combined to produce certain 
desired effects. Overtures or intniductiona 
precede the whole work or its several acts io 
nearly every ease. The dramatic effect in 
heightened by the accessories of eostumea 
and scenery, but they are not absolutely in- 
dispensable. The libretto or book of worda 
rarely possesses any claim to literary merit, 
but serves as a mere framework for the com- 
poser. In many of the German and French 
operas of a lighter character spoken dialogue 
is introduced in the place of recitative, nnd 
the same practice is often observed in English 
opera, so called. There are many varieties of 
opera, hut the chief are ; the grand oj»era or 
opprci serin , the romantic opera or oj>era 
drammatica , and the comic opera or opera 
boutfa, for which the French term o; era 
bovjft has been adopted in England and 
America. The opera ia of Italian origin, and 
of comparatively modern date, and is the 
immediate successor of the miracle- j days with 
music. 

"Theahow Mid decoration of the Italian opera. 44 — 
Qoldtmith . On Polite Learning, ch. xiL 

2. The score or libretto of a musical drama. 

3. The theatre or building in which operas 
are performed. 

opera-houffc, «. (Opera.) 

opera cloak, s. A kind of cloak worn 
by ladies at the opera, theatre, or evening 
reunions. 

opera daneer, s. One who dances in 
an opera ; a ballet-dancer. 

opera-girl, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A hallet-^irl. 

2. Hot. (PL): Mantisia saltataria. (Mantisia.) 

opera glass, s. A binocular telescope 
of the kind invented by Galileo. It has a 
plano concave or dmihlc-concnve eye-glass, so 
that the image is not inverted nnd little light 
is lost, thus securing great distinctness. 
(Field-olass.J 

opera hat, s. A folding hat of felt, silk, 
or fur. 

opera houso, s. A theatre built espe- 
cially for the performance of musical dramas. 

* op'-cr-a-hlo, a. (Ital. opcmbilr, from Lnt 
operor =*to work ; opits(geuit. oixrm) = work.] 
Possible to be done ; practicable. 

44 UucAimblc vl operable circumatAiicca, or rightly to 
]ud«c the prudontuilily ot Affair*. 44 — Hrvwn* . Vulgar 
Errourt, j>. 8. 

op-er im -e-ter, s. (lait. opera = work, nnd 
Eng. wirier.] All attachment to n machine to 
Indicate the number of rotations of a shaft. 
It consists of n train of gear-wheel* nml pillions 
inclosed iu n box and connected to or moved 
by the rotating shnft. A linger on the dlnl- 
plnto indicates the number of rotations per- 
formed by the shafting. 

* 6p'-er-an9o, * 6p or-an 9y, 5. (ijit. 

o/imiiu, jir. par. ol oprror — to work ; oi>im 
( genii, opens) — work. ) Tho act or state of 
operating; operation. 

44 |Thry | d<» effect 
Uaiv l*»nr« by Uirir < ;»rr. inre.’ 

Beaum. t Piet. (/). Two .Voble Linemen. L 1 

* dp 6r-ant, a. A s. (Eat. openra*, pr. par. 
ol 'y»ror= to work.] 

A. Ax adj. ; Operating, effective ; having 
power to produce an eflcct, 

"TaUIi, 1 mini bvt\e tlir« boo, Alai •bi>rlly l.x>; 

My operant |h>w< r* tbclr fiMa llcii* Ioa\o (.m1u.“ 

Shnketp, : Hamlet. Ill 1, 

B. As mbst. : One who ojH'mtrs ; an ojHir** 
tor. 

44 They iIaiv know wlmi u,«y mviii doform 
Tbo *iiprr<i)« f*lr *«>lo ••/wm.ir * 

Coleridge N>tigl»ut Muring* 

dp' or ato, c. (, A t. (Jjiil. nj-eratus, pn. j»ar 
of ojwror — to work; o/»i/x (gciiiL cpfris) = 
work ; Fr. o/^rrr ; Ifni. o;»rnire.) 


boil, bd^ ; pdiit, Jd^l ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9liin, bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, exist, pli = t 
-ctan, tlan = ahan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, §lon = zluio. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shils. -bio, -dlo, &o. = del* 
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operatic — ophidia 


A. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To act ; to perform work ; to exercise 
power or strength, physical or mechanical. 

“Nature ru< 1 yrice uiu»t operate uniformly; even 
ns gravltatiou operates uniformly upon matter." — 
Jortin, Dias. 1. 

2. To have or produce a desired result or 
effect ; to act. [II. 1.) 

“The plain convincing reason operates on the mind 
both of a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they 
live." — Swift. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Med. : To act or produce a certain effect 
on the human system. 

2. Surg. : To perform an operation upon a 
human body. 

* E. Tra nsitive : 

1. To effect; to produce or accomplish as 
an agent ; to cause. 

2. To work ; to set or keep in operation or 
activity. 

dp-cr-dt 1 C, * op-er-at' ic al, a. [Eng. 
opera; t connect., and snff.- -£c, -ical.] Per- 
taining to opera ; designed for or appropriate 
to opera ; resembling opera. 

op-cr-a' tion, 4 o pera-ci-on, s. [Fr. 

operation , from Lat. operationem ,, accus. of 
opern/io = work, from operatus, pa. par. of 
operor = to work, to operate (q.v.) ; Sp. opera- 
cion; Ital. operations ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of operating ; the 
exertion of power or strength, physical, me- 
chanical, or moral ; agency, action. 

“In architecture, a* in nil other operative arts, the 
end must direct the operation. '— Reliquia Wottoniance, 
p. 6. 

2. Action ; power or quality of producing 
a desired effect or result; mode or power of 
acting; active qualities: as, the operation of 
& medicine. 

3. An effect or result produced ; influence. 

“ That fulse fruit 

Far other operation first display'd." 

Milton.- /*. L., Ir. 1.012. 

4. A series of acts or processes in experi- 
ments ; process, manipulation : as, operations 
in chemistry. . 

II. Technically: 

1. Math. : Something to be done ; generally 
aome transformation to be made upon quanti- 
ties, which transformation is indicated either 
by rules or by symbols. 

"The very quantities which we should otherwise 
have to calculate by long and tedious operations ." — 
Hcrschel : Astronomy (ed. 6th). § 292. 

2. Mil. £ Xaval : The carrying out of pre- 
concerted plans by regular movements ; a 
series of military or naval movements. 

"In war every operation, from the greatest to the 
etn.il lest, ought to be under the absolute direction of 
one mind .” — Macaulay Hist fi 'ng . eh. v. 

3. Surg. : Au act performed by a properly 
qualilied person upon a human ’body, either 
with the hand or by means of an instrument, 
for the purpose of healing the part operated 
on, or of restoring it to its normal condition. 

“Charles II. had so much kindness for him as to 
send for a surgeon from Fari« to perform the op^ra- 
tion.' ’— Walpole : Anecdote* of Painting, voL iiL.cb. L 

i>p’-cr-a-tive, a. & s. (Fr. opiruti f; Sp. & 
ltal. opmt/tro.] 

A. As adject we: 

1. Having the power nf acting or of exciting 
force, physical, mechanical, or moral ; having 
forcihle agency ; active in producing results 
or effects. 

“ The operative strength of a thing may continue 
the miuc. —Sout h : Sermons, vol. vi.. ser. 1. 

2. Efficacious, effective; producing effects; 
having influence. 

“Your lordship may percelvo how effectual and 
operative your lordship’s last dealing with her Majesty 
was —Bacon : To the Lord Keeper, Sept. 2% 1594. 

* 3. Practical ; worked or carried on by 
mechanical or manual power, as opposed to 
mental or intellectual : as, an operative art. 
(See example under Operation, 1. 1.) 

B. ./Is subst. : A skilled workman ; an arti- 
san, a mechanic. 

* op’-er-a-tive ljr, adv. [Eng. opfrarii’e; 
-ly.] In an operative manner. 

“If . . . the artof the shipwright were in the timber 
itself, operatively and effectually, it would there act 
just as nature doth.*’— Cud worth - fntelL System, p. 165. 

i>p'-er-a tor, s. [Lat., from operatus , pa. par. 
of operor — to work, from opus (genit. opens) 


= work; Fr. oj^raleur; Sp. o perador ; Ital. 
operatore.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
operates or produces au effect. 

“ Cbytnlca*. aud other accidental discoveries have 
been made, besides and beyond and without the inten- 
tion of the operator."— Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 164. 

2. Surg. : One who performs an operation 
upon the human body, either with the band 
or by means of instruments. 

* dp-er-a-tor-y, s . [Eng. opcrat(e ); -ory.] 
A laboratory. (Cowley.) 

o-per-cu- lar, a . [Lat. opercu\um): Eng. 
adj. sutfi -dr.) Pertaining to or having an 
operculum ; operculate. 

o-per-cu lar'-i a, s. [Lat. operculum = a 
cover, a* lid, so named from the operculate 
calyx.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family 
Opercuhiridre (q.v.). They are pretty plants, 
several of which are cultivated in Britain. 

o-per-cu-lar'-i-daQ, s. pi. [Lat. oper- 
cidur(ia); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. itla\] 

Bot. : A family of Cinchonacere, tribe Coffere. 

o-per -cu la -ta, s. pi. [Kent. pi. of Lat. oper- 
culatus/pa. par/of operculo = to furnish with 
a cover; operculum = a cover.] 

Zool. & Palccont. : A section of Pulmonifer- 
ous Gasteropods ; the shell is closed by an 
operculum. There are two families, Cyclos- 
tamidse and Aviculidre. Early fossil species 
from the Eocene Tertiary. 

o-per'-cu-Iate, 6 per'-cu-lat-ed, a. [Lat. 
aperculatus, from operculo = to furniah with a 
cover.] The same as Opercplar (q.v.). Specif., 
in botany, used to describe a calyx which is 
united into a kind of cap or lid, which falls off 
entire. Example, Eucalyptus. 

op er-cu' li form, n. [Lat. operculum = a 
lid, and forma = form, shape.] Having the 
form of a lid or cover. 

o-per-CU-Ii -na, S. [Lat. operctti(tm) ; fem. 
siDg. adj. suff. -*i>m.] 

Palccont. : A genus of Fora min ifera, family 
Nuinmulitidai. The spiral convolutions are 
all visible. It commences in the Upper 
Cretaceous, but abounds in the Eocene of 
southern Europe and of Africa. 

o-per'-cu-lum, s. [Lat., from operio = to 
shut, to close.] 

1. A not. : The group of convolutions in the 
cerebrum between the two divisions of the 
fissure of Sylvius. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Gen. : A lid, as of the pitcher in Ne- 
penthes. 

(2) Spec. : The lid closing the urn, theca, or 
sporangium iu mosses. 

3. Ichthy. : One of a chain of broad flat 
bones forming the gill-cover in osseous tishes. 

4. Zool. : In many of the Gasteropoda, a 
calcareous, horny, or fibrous plate, secreted 
by the metapodium, and serving to close the 
orifice of the shell when the animal is re- 
tracted. The Periwinkle is a familiar example. 
The term is also applied to a lid which closes 
the shell of the sessile cirripedes of Balanus 
and Verruca, and of the lids of certain eggs. 

op-cr et' ta, s. [Ital., dimin. of opera.] 

Music: A short opera, or musical drama of 
a light character. 

* op er ose, * op -cr ous, a. [Lat. opero- 
sus , from opus (genit. operis) ~ work ; Ital. & 
Sp. operoso.] Laborious ; full of or attained 
with labour, trouble, and tediousness. 

“ All these operose proceedings were adopted by one 
of the roast decided tyrants iu the folia of history.*’— 
Burke : french Revolution. 

* op'-erose-ly, odv. [Eng. operose: -ly.) In 
au operose manner. 

* op’ or osc ness, s. [Eng. operose; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being operose ; labori- 
ousness. 

“ God and nature do things every where In the roost 
frugal and compendious way, and with trie least oper- 
oseness. "—Cud worth : Intell. System, p. 672, 

* op-er-os -l-ty, s. [Lat. operositas, from 
operosus = operose (q.v.).] Laboriousness; 
great labour or trouble ; nperoseness. 

•• There is a kind of operosity In ein."— Bp. Hall: 
Select Thoughts, 45. 


* op -cr-ous, a. [Lat. operosus.) Laborious, 
operuM?. 

“Written language, as it Is more operous, so it is 
more digested and is permaueut.’* — Holden : On Speech. 

* o-per-ta -ne-ous, a. [Lat. opertaneus, from 
operio = to shut, to close.] Secret, hidden, 
private. 

* ope -tide, * ope-tyde, s. [Eng. ope, and 
fute.] Early spring; open-tide. 

” God grudges not our moderate and seasonable 
Jollities, there is an opetide hy his allowance u well as 
a Lent.’’— Bp, Hall : Sermon in Lent. (164LJ 

oph -1-, pref. [Ophio-.] 

o-phl-a-sis, s. [Gr. wfuWis (ophiasis) = a 
bald place on the head of serpentine or wind- 
ing form. (Gakn.)] 

Pathol. : (See etym.). 

6-phib -o-lus, s. [Pref. ophi- and Gr. /JoXor 
(bolos) — a throw with a casting net.] 

Zool. : A genus of snakes, family Colubridse. 
Coues (U.S. Geog. Survey (1875). vol. v.) 
enumerates three species. Ophibolus getulus 
is the King-snake of America, a deadly foe 
of the rattlesnake, which it overcomes and 
devours. An equal antipathy exists between it 
and the Mocassin-snake, on which account the 
King-snake is protected in the Southern states. 

oph l qeph -a-lus, s. [Ophiocephalu3.] 

oph' l-cleide, s. [Fr. ophicleide (lit. = key- 
serpent); pref. o phi-, and Gr. «Acis (Wets), 
genit. kAciSos ( kleidos ) — a key.] 

Music : A wind instrument of metal, in- 
vented to supersede the serpent in the oiches- 
tra and in military bands. It consists of a. 
wide conical tube, terminating 
in a bell like that of a horn, 
haring ten ventages with keys, 
and a mouthpiece like that, of 
the serpent. There are two 
sorts of opbicleides, alto and 
bass. The bass ophicleide ia 
written on the F-clef, and its 
compass is three octaves and 
one note, from B on the third 
space below* the bass staff, to 
C on the third space of the 
treble staff. They are in two 
keys, C and B j>. The alto 
ophicleide has a compass simi- 
lar in extent to that of the bass 
instrument, but starting from 
a note one octave higher. 

This instrument is not so satis- 
factory as its baas fellow, and 
is therefore but rarely heard. 

The double-bass opbicleides are 
in F and E [>, a fifth below the ophicleide. 
bass opbicleides in C and B i>. 

The amount of breath required to play tho 
double-bass ophicleide will probably prevent 
its general adoption. 

oph-id-er'-pe-ton, s. [Gr. (ophidion) 

= a little snake, and epneroit (herpeton) — a 
reptile.] 

Palccont : A genus of Labyriuthodonts from 
the Coal Measures. Prof. Miall placed them 
in his group Aistopoda. 

6 phld'-I-a, s. pi. [Gr. a«£»s (ophis) — a, ser- 
pent.] 

1. Zool.: Snakes; an order of the class 
Reptilia, which is placed by Prof. Huxley in 
his division Sauropsida (q.v,). The body is 
always cylindrical and vermiform, covered 
with horny scales, but without a bony exo- 
skeleton. Vertebrae proccelous, with rudi- 
mentary transverse processes. They have no 
sternum, pectoral arch, forelimbs, or sacrum ; 
nor, as a rule, are traces of hinder limbs 
present, though they occasionally occur, s.g . 
in Python (q.v.). Hooked conical teeth are 
always present, ancliylosed with the jaw. 
[ Poison-fang. 1 The order is pre-eminently 
tropical, the species rapidly diminishing as the 
distance from the Equator increases, and wholly 
ceasing before the Arctic or Antarctic Circle is 
reached. The classification is not fixed. Ac- 
cording to Wallace, the order contains twenty- 
five families. There is another and natural 
division into three sub-orders : (l)Thanatophi- 
dia (Venomous Snakes), with two groups, 
Proteroglyphin and Solenoglvphia ; (2) Colu- 
brifornies (Innocuous Colubriform Snakes) ; 
and (3) Typhlopidaj (Blind Snakes). 

2. Palccont. : First found in the Eocene of 
Sheppey, others from Miocene of Germany, 



Cato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, p<5t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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and In aome Tertiary beds in the United 
States. Mf'st of these appear to have belonged 
to the Pythoniihe. Poison-fHnga have been 
found in guiiiu of the late* Tertiary deposits, 
and a coluhnnc snake from the Upper Mio- 
cene of the South of Prance. (JraJAice.) The 
more important genera will be described under 
their names. 

6 phid 1 an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat., Ac. opAi- 
ai(a); Eng. sutf. -an.J 

A. As fidj. : Belonging to or having the 
characters of the order Oplmlia (q.v.). 

B. Is subst. : Any individual of the order 
Ophidia. 

" No rriiialn* of ophldlana tin known to occur In Any 
Palaeozoic i-r Mesozoic Ue)Kjalt .'" — Xicholtun Fallout., 
li. I 9 v. 

6ph 1-di -l dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat. ophidium); 
Lnt. fern, pi, adj. snff. 

Ichthy. : A family of Anacnnthani (q.v.). The 
body is more or less elongated, naked or scaly. 
Verticals generally united, dorsal occupying 
greater portion of the b^ck ; veotrals rudi- 
mentary, or absent. Mostly marine. I)r. 
Gunther divides the family into five groups : 
Brotwlina, Ophidiinu, Fierasferina, Amiuo- 
dytina, aud Congrogadina. 

6 phid-i na ,s.pl. [Mod. Lat. ophidi(um) ; 
Lat. neut. pi. adj. sutT. -irui.) 

Ichthy. ; A group of Ophidiida* (q.v.). Tlie 
ventral* are replaced by a pair of barbels, in- 
serted below the glosso-hyaU It contains two 
genera, Ophidium and Genyplerus. 

&-phld' l-oid, a. [Mod. Lat. ophidi(um); 
Eng. suit, -oif/.] Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the family Opbidiidee, or the 
genus Ophidium. 

“The fifth group of ophidi»ld flshea Include* two 
genera."— /Vo/ SrcUy In CauelCt .Vat, Hitt., v 60. 

o-phld l ous, a. [Ophidia.] Snake-like ; 
belonging to the order Ophidia or Serpents. 

i> phid T urn, s. [Gr. (ophidion) = a 

lish resembling the conger, prob. Ophidium 
burbot um.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genua of the group 
Ophiiliina. Body elongate .compressed, cove red 
with minute scales; teeth email. Seventy 
species are known, from the Atlantic and 
Pacific; all differing in the structure of the 
air-bladder. Ophidium barlnUum, about nine 
inches long, is a Mediterranean fish, occasion- 
ally straying to the British coast. The body 
is flesh-coloured, the dorsal aud anal fins mar- 
gined with black. 

oph 1 do ba tra' chi a, 5 . pi. [Mod. Lat. 
opAt</(ia), o connect,, uiid'Kng., Ac. batruchiu.] 
Zool. : A synonym of Owcu'a Ophiomorpha 
(q.v.). 

dph f mor’ phic, a. [rref. ophi- } and Gr. 
jzop'foj ( morpht ) = form.) Having the form of 
a serpent. 

“The Ix-lntf an heavenly {nphimarphlc) being. 
wh»e symbol a m-rccut of flic, »<iv<.<n, or nine 
he*d».‘'— P<rrtnightly lievlev). vl. (s.al, p. MS 

dph i 6 , prtf. [Gr. o«£tv (op A is), genit. o>pt^ 
ophsfo), oficof (ophtos) =. a serpent.] Of, be- 
onging to, or in any respect resembling a 
aerpent or snake. 

dph I 6 c&r $ on, s. [Prcf. ophio-, and Gr. 
Kapvov (kamon) = a nut.] 

Hot. : A genus of Sahiamc, placed by Lind- 
ley in the Dodonea* (q.v.). The only species, 
Ophlocaryon pacadorum, grows in British 
Guiana. Its seeds are sometimes brought 
to England under the name of simke-nuta, 
their emhryn being spirally twisted like a 
coiled- up snake. 

bph i 6 9 c ph&l'-X-dco, B. pi. [Mod. Lit. 
ophiorephnl(us) ; Lut. fern. pi. adj. 8iitr. -fthe.) 

Ichthy. : A 11 aeantlx ptcrygian family of 
fiesh water fishes, with elongate, sub-cylindri- 
cal bodies. They often leave the water for a 
considerable thm*. Habitat, the rivers or the 
Oriental legion. There arc two genera, Ophio- 
fcphnlus and Chnmin, and twenty-six sjH cies. 

dph i 6 9 cph’ a lus, s. [Pref. opAio-, and 
Gr. (kcphalr) _ the head.) 

Ichthy.: Walking fish ; the typical genus of 
the family Ophlaceplmlidn (q.v.). Ophincrphn- 
lus st rial its is universally distributed over 
India. The male constructs a nest, In which 
the ova are deposited, 


ophd oc'-o ma, s. [Pref. opAio-, and Gr. 
xopr) (komi) = liuir.] 

Zool. : a genus of Ophiurida. The rays are 
flimplc, not squamose, nnd separated at their 
bnse by small pemlagonal plates. The species 
are called Brittle stars, from their fragility. 
Forbes enumerates ten British sjtecies. 

oph 1 o dcs. 1. [Gr. (oph iodcs) — 

sn.iky.) 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Wagner's name for a genus of Brazilian 
lizards, family Scintilla*, which have two 
rudimentary limbs close to the anus. 

(2) A genus of Flumularhda?, having many 
thread-like organs, ending iu knobs with 
thread cells. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Ophinsidae (q.v.). 
Ophiodcs lunaris is a northern species. 

oph'-i-o-gene^, s, pi. [Gr. b<f>toy(vq< (opAio- 
genes)— serpen t-gendcrud.] 

Anthrop . ; The name of some Asiatic tribes 
mentioned by Strabo, zElian, and Pliny. 

“The Ophiogenrt, or serpent* race of the 1'road, kin- 
dred of the viperv, who*« bite they could cure by 
touch, and descendants of An Ancient hero transformed 
Into a sUAke.**— Tylor : Primitive Culture (1871 h ii. 218 

oph l-o-gJos sa- 9 C- 09 , s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
ophiogloss{um) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -acete.] 

Lot. : Adders’ Tongues; an order of Acro- 
gens, alliance Filicales. The vernation is 
straight, the capsules, which are in spikes or 
panicles, formed on the margin of a contracted 
leaf, are large, coriaceous, two-valved, without 
a ring, or areola. Distribution, the Asiatic 
islands, the West Indies, Arc. Known genera 
three or four, two of which— Ophioglossum 
and Botrychium— are British. Number of 
species undetermined. 

oph l 6 glos sum, s. [Pref. opAio-, and 
Gr. yAoxytro (gl'<s$a) = the tongue, which the 
frond of these ferns resembles in form.] 

Hot. : The typical genua of the order Ophio- 
glossuce* (q.v.). The frond i& ovate and 
simple, the capsules spiked. Known apeciea 
three or four. One, Ophioglossum vulgatum . 
is called tho Adder’s Tongue. It has ovate, 
linear, or elliptic, oblong fronds, from six 
to nine inches long. Is found in dump 
pastures, on banks, iu woods, Ac,, and 
is in fruit from May to July. There are two 
sub-speciea, Ophioglossum vulgatum proper, 
and 0. lusitanicum. 

* tfph I og'-ra-phy, *- [Pref. ophio and Gr. 
ypa^w (grapho) _ to write, to describe.] A 
description of serpents ; ophiulogy. 

oph l 61 a try, *• [rref. opAi-, end Gr. 
Aarpeia (latreia) — service, worship.) Serpent- 
worship (q.v.). 

” Thciicctorth «uch direct cxAmple* of ophiolatry 
may be traced <m Into chuwic nnd tiArharic Europv."— 
Tylor : Primitive Culture (1871), li. X17. 

oph’-i 6 lito, 8. [Pref. opAio-, aud Gr. AiPov 
(hthos) = stone.] 

Petrol: A rock composed of aerjientine 
mixed with more or less dolomite, magnesite, 
or caleite. Hence Hunt divides it mto (1) 
Dolomitic, (2) Magnesitic, ami (3) Calcific 
Ophiolite, according to the particular one of 
the three minerals present in each case, it j« 
clouded green, veined with white or pule green. 
Called also Vcrd-antique. (Darta.) 

oph-i 6 1 o£ -fc, oph I 6 log -ic-al, 

[Eng. ophiotog{y) ; -ic, -ioal.J Of or pertaining 
to ophiology. 

oph-i -^ 1-6 gist, 5. [Bug. oph iolog(y) ; -fcsf.] 
One who is versed in ophiology, or tiic natu- 
ral history of serpents. 

oph-l-ol -o g$r, *. [Pref opAio-, and Gr. 
Aoyov (logos) u discoms**.] That branch of 
zoology which denis with the natural history, 
classification, nnd description of serpents. 

■ oph'-i-o miln ^y, s. [Pn-f. opAio-, huJ Gr. 
unurria. (mnntriti) = prophecy, divination.] 
A mode of divination by the actions, apj»car* 
nnce, or Indiaviour of serpen ts, ns by their 
manner of eating, or by their coiia. 

dph-i 6 mor -pha, s. pi [Pref. oj>Aio-, and 
Gr. nopiJti (morph?) form ] 

Zool : The family Civeilimhe (q.v.), which 
whs raised to ordinal rank by Owen. They an* 
Hcrpentiform or \eriiuform mnplnbiiins, with- 
out limbs, aims terminal, the akin generally 


with horny scales imbedded in it. 6 Eyes rudi- 
mentary or absent. 

oph I-6-mor phous, a. (OrnioMonrHA.) 
Having the form of a serpent. 

o-phi-dn* s. [Lit., from Gr. ( ophion ) 

= a fabulous nnimal in Sardinia ; a centaur.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Ophiomda; (q.v.), 

oph i on 1 d», s. pL [Lat. ophion ; ferm 
pi. adj. fiutf. -ufic.J 

Entom. : A family of Ichneumons having 
the abdomen laterally compressed, and more 
or less shaped like a scimitar. 

* oph -i oph - a - gou9, a. [Ophio phaous.) 

Eating or feeding ou serpents. 

” All ftiakes Are not «f Mich j>oisonou» quatlUe* a* 
common opinion pri-siimeth ; a* i^ uonli nubble from 
ophtphaaou* nntiim*. and nuch a* feed uj*o)i ncrjiculz." 
— Hroxene; Vulyar Prruurt, l>k. v»., ch. xxvIU. 

Oph l oph a gus, s. [Pref. opAio-, nnd Gr. 
4>ayele {j>hagein)~ to Cat.) 

Zool : A genus of Elapida*, with one spe- 
cies, Ophiophagus i?aps. It is one of the 
largest and most deadly of the Indian snakes, 
and, though widely distributed, is not very 
common. It attains a maximum length of 
about fourteen feet, the head is beautifully 
shielded, and the neck dilatable, like that of 
a cobra. Its generic- name has reference to its 
habit of feediug ou snakes. 

oph 1 op' 6 gon, s. [Pref. opAio-, and Gr. 
moya iv {}>dgon)~ the beard.] 

Bol. : The typical genus of the tribe Ophio- 
pogoneai (q.v.). They are from eastern Asia. 

oph l op o-go nc ve.s.pl [Moil. Lai. opAio- 
pogon ; Lat. f**m. pi. adj. sutf. -«e.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Liliaceie. 

oph 1-ops, s. [Pref. opAi-, and Gr. d>\^(ops) = 
the eye,] 

Zool. : A genus of Lizards, f amily Lacertidec. 
They have no eyelids. Ophiops eieguns ifi 
found at Smyrna. 

oph- 1 -or -rhi'-za, s. (Pref. opAio-, and Gr. 
pi£a (rhiza) = a runt.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hedyotidap. (q.v.), from 
India, Buruiah, and Assam, Ophiorrhiza M un- 
gos is so called because it is said to lie one of 
the plants which the M ungoose eats when 
bitten by a snake. It is popularly believed In 
India lo be a remedy for bites of snakes, mad 
dogs, Ac. The plant is so bitter that tho 
Malays caII it earth-gall. 

oph i 6 sau rus, 5. [OpHtsAtuus,] 

oph’-i-o-thrix, s. [Pref. opAio-, and Gr. 
Bpi£ (thrix) = hair.) 

Zool. : A genus of Ophiurida, Ophiothrix 
fragilis la the Common Brittle-star. 

oph l ox y Ion, s. [Pref. opAio-, ond Gr. 
£uAoe (.ru(urt) — wood.) 

Bot. : A genus of Carissem. The Telugu 
physicians give the root of Ophioxylon serjKH- 
tinum as n tVbrifuge nnd uu alcxipharmic. 
Called also Bauwotjia. serpentina. 

oph l sau -rus, s. [Pref. ophi-, and Gr. 
(zaipo? (sa n roa) — u lizard.] 

Zool : Glass-snake ; an American g« nns of 
Kouurida*, ranging from Virginia to Capo 
Florida. There is but one species, Ophi&iurus 
vcntrolis. It is sumll, breakable, urn! limb- 
less. Length, from twenty-eight to forty 
inches. 

oph itc (I), o. A s. [C,r. miu'iTTv (opAiVes), from 
{aphis) — a serpent ; IT. iphiu.] 

* A, As culj. : Of or pertaining to a *er» 
pent. 

B. As substantive: 

Min. : The same as Skupkntink (q.v.). 

5ph' ito (2), s. [Or. oy*' 1 ? ("pAi.«) = a Serpent ; 
s ii If. -lie,] 

Church Hist. Fc*lr«. (/'/.): A sect of ser- 
pent wor. shipp. is winch seems to have arisen 
nrior to the Christian Church, but which was 
little known till the second century, when 
Christian as wa ll as Jew ish Uphitea arose. 
They mingled Gnosticism with their Christum 
belief. Winn they celebrated the L>rd's 
iSui)jK«r, thi'y allow ed a serpent, to crawl around 
nnd over t ho bread. At the close of the ordi- 
nance, the worshippers kissed t ho Bcrjmnt, 


boil, bojN poiit, J6W1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, ben^h ; go, gom; thin, |hls ; sin, 09; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -ixig. 
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and then sung a hymn of adoration to the 
Supreme Being, whom the serpent in Para- 
dise, whom they identified with Christ, had 
made known to men. Called also Serpen- 
tarians. (Mosheim, Neander.) 

*o^phi tes, s. [Gr.] [Ophite (1), B.] 

o-phlt'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. Ophite (1); suff. 
-ic.J 

Petrol . : Of or helonging to the rocks called 
Ophites. (See extract.) 

••For th first time I propose following M Michel 
L4vy. to employ the term ophitic structure, from it* 
fir^t hHviug heeu uuticed in eon uee turn with those 
interesting rocks, the ophites of the P> reneea."— Prof. 
Judd . ui Vuurl. Jour. Oeol. Soe„ xli. 360, 86 L 

Oph l u -chus, s. [Lat., from Gr, o^tovx^ 
(ophiouchos) : SQ t? (opftw) = a serpent, and 
e*u> (echo) — to have.] 

Astron. : Serpentaiius, the Serpent- bearer, 
a constellation of the northern hemisphere. 
One of the ancient asterisms, having Hercules 
on the north, Scorpio on the south, and Ser- 
pens on the west. It lias about eighty stars 
visible to the naked eye, the chief being Has 
Alague (q.v.). 

dph-I ur -a, s. [Gr. 5$tovpa (opftiwra), fern, 
of o^tovpos (ophiouros) = serpent-tailed : pref. 
c phi-, and olpd ( oura ) = tail.] 

1. Zool. : Sand-star; the typical genus of the 
family Ophiuridre, and the order or class 
Opliiiiroiilea. The anus are very long, and 
adapted for creeping. When touched, it can 
cast off une or all of its rays, hence it is diffi- 
cult to preserve specimens entire. 

2. Palcront. : The genus occurs from the Car- 
boniferous, or at least from the Lias, till now. 

oph-i-iir' Id, a . & s. [Ophiurioa.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to ur characteristic 
of the Ophiurida (q.v.). 

"Ail o phiurid itrm ."—P, II. Carpenter, in CaucITt 
Hat. Hitt., vt. 269. 

B. As subst . : Any individual of the Ophi- 
urida (q.v.). 

"The mouth of an Echinop«dium becomes that of 
the Ophiurid.'— Huxley : A nat. Invert, .tnfm.. p. 566. 

oph -i ur- Idee, oph-i-ur'-i-da, s. pi. 

[Mod. Lat. ophiur(a ); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. 
-idee, or neut. -tda.] 

Zool . ; Ophiurids; the typical family of the 
order (nr order of the class) Ophiuroidea. They 
have simple and undivided arms; the genital 
fissures are mostly five in number. Mr. P. H. 
Carpenter includes uoder it the genera Ophi- 
ura, Ophiocoma, and Ophiothrix (q.v.). 

oph T-u rid e a, oph 1 u-roid -e-a, j.jrf. 
[Mod. Lat. o phiur(a) ; Lat. oeut. pi. adj. suff. 
•idea or -oufea.] 

1. Zool. : Prof. Huxley, who adopts the 
form Ophitiridea, and calls it an order of 
Echinodermata, thus defines it: 

"The hotly is depressed, and gives off five arms of a 
different structure from itself. Each presents a cen. 
tral axis, foimed by a chain of quadrate ossicles, and 
f.ir each ossicle a row of four superficial plates; one 
ventral, one dorsal, aud two lateral. The ambulacml 
vessel lies Iwtweeu the ventral plates and the quadrate 
ossicles, and only extends to the summit of each arm. 
The larvae are pluteiform, and have a skeleton.’*— 
Cltustf. of .4m>mzAt 11869). p. 129. 

Mr F. H. Carpenter adopts the form Ophiu- 
roidea, and rails it a class containing two 
orders, Ophiurida and Astrophytida. 

2. Palceont. : Ophiurids have existed from 
Silurian times till now. 

6ph 1 iir'-oid, s. [Ophiuroidea.] Any in- 
dividual of the order Ophiuroidea (q.v.). 

"The development of the ophiuroidt Is sometimes 
direct. Sicholton: Zoology (1878), p. 197. 

Oph-I-U'-§a, $. [Lat. ophiusa, ophiussa; from 
Gr. o<f>iov<ra (ophiousa), lxfriov<r<ra. ( ophioussa ) 
= (1) The name of Cyprus, and various other 
islands which abound in serpents. f2) A 
magical herh growing in the island of Ele- 
phantine.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Ophiusidae (q.v.). 

oph-i-us i-dae, s. pi. [Lat. ophiusa) ; fern, 
pi. a<lj. suff. -id<r.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Noctuiua. 
The thorax is robust, the abdomen smooth, 
the wings thick, the larva elongate, with the 
pro-legs long. One British species. [Ophi- 
Odes, 2.] 

6ph'-re-ae, s. pi. [Lat. opht^ys); fern, pi, adj. 

SUtf. ~(nr.] 


Bot .: A tribe of Orchidacea?, having the 
pollen powdery, granular, or sectile, and the 
anther terminal, erect. It contains the fami- 
lies Serapiadse, Satyriadie, Gymnadenidie, 
Holotrichida?, Disidse, and Corycidai. 

oph-ry-di -na, s. pi. [Mod. LaU ophryd(ium) ; 
Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -ino.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Vorticellida 3 . The 
animalcules excrete aod iahabit a soft, muci- 
laginous, solitary sheath or com pom id zoo- 
cythium. Two genera, Ophionella aod Ophry- 
diuin. (Saville Kent.) 

o-phry d - 1 urn, s. [Gr. b4>pv8tov ( oph rud ion), 
dimin. from o<jbpv* (ophrus) = an eyebrow.] 
Zool. : The type- gen us of the sub-family 
Oplirydina (q.v.), fioni salt and freshwater. 
Saville Kent records three species, Ophiydium 
versatile, 0. Eichomii, and O. sessile. He 
obtained luxuriant colonies of the last species 
from a pond in Epping Forest. 

oph ry-o den'-dri-dse, $. pi [Mod. Lat. 
o phryodcndr(on) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
•idee.) 

Zool.: A family of Tentaculifera Actinaria. 
The tentacles are apparently united so as to 
form one or more distinct proboscidiform 
appendages, the distal terminations of which 
are naked or cirrate. Two genera, Ophryo- 
deudron and Acinetopsis. 

oph-ry-o-den'-dron, s. [Prtf. ophryo-, and 
Gr. Sci/dpo^ (denefrou) = a tree.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Ophryodendridifc (q.v.). They are marine, 
and the animalcules are mostly associated in 
colonies. Parasitic on Hydrozoa and Crusta- 
ceans. Six species, one (Ophryodendron pedi - 
cellatum) British. (SariHe Kent.) 

oph ry 6 gle -na, s. [Pref. ophryo-, and Gr. 
yAijinj (glene)= the pupil of the eye.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Ophryoglenidae (q.v.). There are three spe- 
cies, Ophryoglena acuminata , 0. atra, and 

0. o blonga, inhabiting pood and bog waters. 

oph ry 6 gle ni-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

ophryoglen(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool . : A family of Ho lotri chons Ciliata. 
The animalcules are free-swimmiog and ciliate 
throughout Saville Kent enumerates nioe 
genera. 

oph'-rys, s. [Lat. = Listera ovata (?) ; Gr. 
6(£pvs (ophrus) = an eyebrow. Named from 
the markings of the lip.] 

Bot . : The typical genus of the tribe Ophrese. 
It is of the family Serapiadre. The tubers 
are ovoid, the periaoth spreading, the petals 
amall, no spur ; glands of the stalks of the 
pollen- masses 
each in a dis- 
tinct little 
pouch. The 
flowers are 
beautiful, and 
have all a cu- 
rious resem- 
blance to cer- 
tain insects. 

The genus is 
from Europe, 
the north of 
Africa, an d 
the west of 
Asia. Abo*it 
thirty apeciea 
are known, 
including 
Ophnjs api/era ophrys. 

(t he Be e-or- 
chis), 0. aranifera (the Spider-orchis), and O. 
vmscifera [the Fly-orchis). 

oph that mi a, • oph-th&l-my, s. [Gr 

6<£0aApia (ophthalmia), from d4>9aAp.6<; (ophthal- 
mos) = an eye.] 

Pathol. : A term used to indicate the struc- 
tural changes produced by proliferation and 
catarrhal inflammation, going on to the forma- 
tion of pus in the mucous membrane of the 
eye, exhibiting various forms, catarrhal, pus- 
tular, purulent (in the new-born infant), gon- 
orrhoeal, strumous, or scrofulous, and chronic. 
The chief sy nip to ns are redness of the eye, 
chemosis, or swelling, discharge of fluid and 
pus, intolerance of light, and frequently, in 
severe cases, spasmodic closure of t lie eye- 
lids. When the cornea is involved, destruc- 


tion of the eye and permanent loss of sight— 
as in diphtheria and small pox, or fioni sand, 
&c., as amongst the troops and natives in 
Egypt especially— is a common result. Treat- 
ment of the discharge by caustics aud astrin- 
gents is imperatively called for. 

oph thal -mic, a. [Gr. b^aXpiKos (ophthal- 
mikos ), from (ophthalmos) = the eye. 

Pertaining or relating to the eye. 

ophthalmic-harherry, s. [Berberis.) 

ophthalmic-ganglion, s. 

Anat. : A ganglion formed by the short 
root of the third cerebral nerve. It supplies 
the motor filaments to the iris. 

oph thal-mi-tis, 5. [Gr. l^eaXpot (ophthaU 

mos) = the eye ; -iris.) 

Pathol. : Ophthalmia. (Parr, &c.) 

oph thal-mo-, pref. [Gr. o<f>0aAn6s (ophthal- 
mos) = the eye.] Relating to the eye. 

oph th&l-mo dyn -i-a, s. [Pref. oph thalmo-, 
aod Gr. ifievTj (odune) == i*ain.) Paiu, espe- 
cially a rheumatic [ain of the eye. 

oph-thal mdg-ra~Phy» s. [Pref. ophthal - 
mo-, and Gr. ypd<£u> (grajtho) = to write.] A 
description of the eye. 

oph thal mol - 6 -glSt, $. [Eng .ophthalmo- 
logy); -is*.] One who is versed or skilled in 
ophthalmology. 

oph thal mol o-gy, s. [Pref. opjUhalmo-, 
and Gr. Aovos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] 
That branch of science which deals with the 
eye, its anatomy, and its diseases. 

"The ophthalmoscope has created a new and bril- 
liant era lor ophthalmology. '— Timet. May 4, 1875. 

oph thal mom’-e-ter, s. [Pref. ophthalmo-, 
and Eng. meter. ] 

1. Surg. : An instrument of the nature of 
compasses for measuring the capacity of the 
chambers of the eye in anatomical experi- 
ments. 

2. Optics; An instrument invented by Helm- 
holtz for ascertaining the true distance at 
which an object shall be viewed for the ac- 
commodation of each eye. It consists of two 
planes of glass at right angles to each other, 
and a sight-tube through which they and an 
object beyond them are viewed. By rotating 
the glasses on their common axis until the 
two images formed by reflection from their 
back surfaces coincide, the proper poiot of 
vision is ascertained. 

oph-thal mo-pleg'-i-a, s. [Pref. ophthaU 
mo-, and Gr. (.pl*0) = a stroke ; nXyaam 
(ptesso) = to strike.] 

Pathol. : Paralysis of one or more of th 
muscles of the eye. 

oph thal-mop to sis, s. [Pref. ophthalmo 
and Gr. n-iWi? (i>tosis) = a falling.] 

Pathol. : Prolapse of the globe of the eye. 

Oph-thal -mo-scope, s. [Pref. ophthalmo -, 
and Gr. oxon-eui (skoped) = to see.] 

Optics: An instrument invented by Helm- 
holtz, aod descrihed by him in 1851. It is used 
for the examination of the inner structure of 
the eyeball, and is composed of a small round 
mirror with a central perforation, which re- 
flects the light of a lamp placed at the side 
of the eye. When the mirror only is used, 
the method ia known as direct ; when a strong 
convex lens intervenes between the eye and 
the mirror it is termed indirect. 

oph - thal mos - co py, $. [Ofhthalmo- 

acopE.] 

1. The art or science of examining the in- 
terior of the eye, and of judging of it patho- 
logically by means of an ophthalmoscope. 

2. A branch of physiognomy which deduces 
the knowledge of a man’s temper aod character 
from the appearance of his eyes. 

oph thal mo-state, a. [Pref. ophthalmo -, 
aud Gr. erm-rds (states) = placed, fixed, from 
ttmjfu (histrmi) = to stand.] An instrument 
for holding the eye in a fixed position to facili- 
tate operations. 

*oph thal mo tol' o gist, s . [An iocor- 

rect formation for ophthalmologist.) The same 
as Ophthalmologist (q.v.). 

* oph - thal - mo - tol - 6 - gy, $. [Ophthal- 
mology.] 
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6ph thalmot 6 ray, 3. (Prcf. opkthalm 
and (Jr. ropy (tome) = a cutting.] 

1. Anat. : The dissection of the eye. 

2. Surg., etc. ; The extirpation of the eye. 

• SptL'-tliar my 3. [OniTHALMU.] 

o-pi Am' mono, s. [Eng. o/h(aitlc), and a»i- 

mon(m). ] 

CAm.; (Ci 0 lI 9 O 4 >j| N ^ Diopianylaniide. 

An amide of opianic-acid, obtained by gently 
heating nnianic acid with ammonia. It foi ms 
a pale yellow* crystalline powder, insoluble in 
cold water, unaltered by dilute acids, bnt 
idnwly decomposed by potash into potassic 
opianate and ammonia. 

d'-pi an ato, s. (Eng. opian(ic); <tie. ) 

Chem. : A salt of oplanic acid. 

1 o'-pi ane, s . Eng., Ac. 0 ]>i(um ) ; suff. -arte.) 
Chem. : The same as Naucotink (q.v.) 

d-pl-an'-ic, a. (Eng., Ac. opian(e) ; suff. -ic.] 
Derived from narcotiue. 

opianic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjoIIjiA< 5 - Produced by the oxida- 
tion of narcotiue by the action of sulphuric 
acid and hiuoxide of manganese. It crystal- 
lizes in thin colourless prisms, having a bitter 
taste and slight acid reaction. Dissolves easily 
in boiling water, alcohol, and ether, melts at 
HO*, and by oxidation is converted iuto hemi- 
pinic acid. It forms crystallizuble salts. The 
lead salt, (CinHyO^PbOv. forms shining trans- 
parent crystals, which melt at 150°, and begin 
to decompose at ISO*. 

oplanic ether, s. 

Chem. : CioH^Cd^O*. Obtained by heat- 
ing opiauic acid with alcoholic hydrochloric 
•cid to 100* in a scaled tube. It crystallizes 
from alcohot in inodorous, brilliant white 
needles, with a bitter taste, easily aoluble in 
alcohol and ether, and melts at 92*. 

o’-pi -an inc, s. (Eng. opia)t(A); -me.) 

Chem.: A base resembling narcotine, found 
by llinterberger in Egyptian opium. Its 
existence, distinct from narcotiue, is doubtful. 

6-pi-an 6, prtf. (Opiakic.) (Seecompouud.) 
opiano sulphurous acid, s. 

Chem. : C]oHtsSOft(?). A transparent crystal- 
line mass, possessing acid properties, obtained 
‘by evaporating a aolntion of opinnic acid in 
aulphurons acid. It forms crystalline salts 
with the earbonates of barium and lead. 

6'-pi an yl, s. (Eng. opian(ic); - yl . ] 

Chem. : (CjoIT^i). The hypothetical radical 
of opiauic acid. 

O'-pt ate, s. A a. [Eng. opi(um) ; -ate. Ex- 
plained in the Glossary to Holland’s trans- 
lation of Pliny (ldOl), as if then of recent 
Introduction into English.) 

A- As substantive : 

I. Literally: 

1. A medicine, compounded with opium, 
and of a thicker consistence than syrup; a 
aoft electuary. 

2. A medicine compounded with opium, and 
having the quality of luducing sleep or rest ; 
a narcotic. 

” A pillow, which, like opiates lll-nrrpArcd, 
Intoxicate*." Vouny: Fight Thoughtt, vtftf. «7. 

II. Fig. : Anything which has the power or 
quality of inducing rest or Inactivity ; any- 
thing which dulls sensation, whether mental 
or physical, or which relieves uneasiness or 
Irritation. 

* "Tho abode with klmlly opiate LIcmimI.'* 

Brooke : Jeruialein llctiocred, H. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Causing or Inducing sleep; aopo- 
ritlr, narcotic, somniferous. 

“An anodyne or quality rr*olvent of the 

hlle. '—.4 r but hi tot ■ On B (el. 

2. Fig.: Causing rest or inactivity ; soothing. 

"llorme*, or hU opiate rod." Stilton . P. L„ xL UT, 

*6 pi ato, »’.f. (Ol'IATK, S .] 

1. I. it. : To mix with opium. 

2. Fig. : To lull to sleep. 

" Ophite all her active powrr* to rm 1. * 

Fenton • Fpltl. to T. Lombard. 

•o-plo, s. (O. Fr.) Opium. 

" With nurcotikr* ami oplc of Thchc* flur." 

Chaucer: C 1,474. 


*o-pif er ous, a. (Lat. opi/er , from ops, 
gemt. opis = help, aid, and Jero — to bring.) 
bringing help or aid. 

* op-i fi 50 , s. [Lat. opificium. from opus = 
work, and /aeio = to do.) Workmanship, 
handiwork. (Bailey.) 

’ o-pif'-l-^cr, a. (Eat. opifej, genit. ojuficis, 
from opits = work, am) facio = to do.] One w ho 
executes any work , a workman, an artificer. 
"There Is an Infinite tlhtance iwlwlxt the poor 
mortal artist amt the ahulyhty opiflcer."— Bentley. 

*o-pimc, a. [Lat. opimus.) Plentiful, rich, 
excellent. 

"Great ami oplmt preferments and digrultlca"— Z7. 
Store : On Oodlincn, bk. It., ch. xv„ f 3. 

’ o-pin -a-ble, a. (Lat. opiivabilis, from 
opinor = to opine, to think; Sp. ojrinable; 
ltal. opinalnte.] 

1. That may or can be opined or thought. 

"Tlmt which Is sensible and opinable."— /'. Holland .* 
Plutarch, p. »13. 

2. Open to question or doubt ; doubtful. 

"The manner is doubtful ami opinable." 

Chaucer : tie medic of Lone. 

*6 -pin'- ant, s. [Eng. opin(e ); -auf.) One 
who forms an opinion. 

"The opinions differ pretty much according to the 
nature of the opinun4j.“ — Thackeray: floundubout 
Papcrt, tv. 

* op-i-na'-tlon, s. (Lat. opinatio, from opina • 
tus, pa. par. of opinor = to opine (q.v.).] The 
act of opining or thinking ; opinion, notion. 

* 6 pin a-tive, a. (Lat. opmafus, pa. par. of 
opt nor == to opine (q.v.); ltal. A Sp. ojnna- 
tivo .] Obstinate or stiff in opinion ; opiuion* 
ated. 

" Be not Opinatlve; inaiitalne no faction*.*’— fiur<ou .* 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 355. 

* o-pin'-a-tivo ly, adv. [Eng. Opinative ; 

- ly . ] 1 n*an opinative or opinionated manner ; 

conceitedly. 

* 6 pin’-a-tor, 8. (Lat., fr. opiunftM, jm. par. 
of opinor; Fr. opinateur.) One who holds an 
opinion ; one fond of his owo opinions. 

"WTdch suniciently coufuteth those heretical opL 
nafor*.“— Barrote : Sermons, vol. 11 . ser 12. 

6 -pine', v.i. A t. [Fr. opiner, from Lat. opinor , 

* opino = to suppose, from o pinus = suppos- 
ing; Sp. A Port, opinar; ltal. opinare.] 
t A- /ufrans. ; To think, to suppose, to 
imagine, to judge. 

* B. Tixins. : To think of or about ; to sup- 
pose. 

" An angry man. ye may opine. 

Was he.' r Byron : Mateppa, vllL 

* O-pin'-er, s. [Eng. opi Ji(e) ; - er .] One who 
opines, thinks, or supposes ; ooo who holds 
an opinion. 

"Weak and wilful ojffnrrj, Imtnot Just arbitrator a" 
—Bp. Taylor: Artificial Itnndtomeness, p. 157. 

* 6 pin t £s'-tre (tro as ter), •o-pin-i- 
fis' ter, o. A s. [O. Fr. opiums! re ; Fr. opiut- 
dtre.] 

A. As atljective: 

1, Unduly attached to one’a own opinion, 
and obstinate iu adhering to it. 

2. Obstinately adhered to. 

*’ Men are so far In love with their own oplnlattre 
conceit*, as they cannot i«allfntly endure oj'|>oidtlon." 
— ICaleyh: Art * of Fmplre, ch. xlv. 

B. ^l3srt&sf. ; Tho same as OriNATou (q.v.). 
(Gauden : Tears oj the Church, p. 12.) 

* 6 ptn-L&s tr6-tjf (tro as tor), s . [Opini- 

atiU’.tv. ] Obstinacy. 

* 6 pin I 6s’-trous, a. [Opiniastuk.) Tho 

HU1IIO OS OITMASTRK, A. 

* 6 pin'-i-ato, v.t. [Lot. opinio = an ojiinlon.] 
To muiutain obstinately or dogmatically. 

" They did opininle two i»rliicli»lcv'— // irroie.' Ser- 
mon*, Vol, II., »er. IX 

* 6-pin i-ato, * 6 pin' i-at cd, a. [Opm- 
atk, i*. J Opinionated ; obslinato in adhering 
to one’s opinion ; dognmlieal. 

"The choir r of a fn» opinlate men."— Bp. Bedell: 
To Sir. W'addesworth, (». 3i\ 

* 6 pin'-i atc-ly, adv, [Eng. o)<inionale; dy.] 
(n nn opinionatc manner. 

* 6~pln'-i a-tor, a. (Opimattii: ] 

* 6 pln'-ia-tivo (1 ns y), n. [Eng. oplnnit(r); 
-ire.] 


1. Obstinate or atilf in adhering to one'* 
opinion ; opinionated. 

2. Imagined ; not proved. 

"In m miw of opiniahee uu^crtalutla* ; like the 
allvi-r 111 Uu-ru** cru>»H of gold. — Vtaneill ■ Scepli* 
Bcir.iti/lca, ch. vl I. 

• 6 pin la tivc ly (1 as y), adv. (Eng. 
ojnmntiiy; -ly.] In an opimative manner; 
conceitedly, dogmatically. 

• 6 pin-la tive ness (i as y), *. [Eng. 

opiniative ; -nc$s.\ The quality or state of 
being opiniative : obsliu.de adherence to oue’s 
opinion. 

" The ftr*t obvlacle to good coxmnell l* jwrtinacyor 
epuna- irrneu. —Balrjh : A<tt of Empire , vh. xlv. 

• 6 pin l a tor, .v. (Eng. opiuiut(e) ; - or .] 
One who adheres ol-stinauly or dogmatically 
to his opinion. 

" Fureed t-» cud lii* day* In a mean comlltlon ; as It 
Is pity but all such |>olitick opimaton •boutd.**— 
.South . Bcnmnt. vol 1.. »cr. S. 

• 6 pin-i-a-tre (tro as ter), t\f. A i. 

[OlMNlATRf., a. A 3.] 

A, Truns. : To oppose. 

"The party still opinin' red lil* election for very 
many day*. CYurew»/yn : tiehgion A Policy, ch. MU. 

B. Intrans. : To follow one’s ojuiuun obstin- 
ately. 

" Dr. Short . . . must uot opinlatre"— .\orth : Kxa- 
tnen, p. 64X 

• o-pin i-a-trc (tre as ter), a. A s. (Fr., 

O. Fr. opi»uuif/T.] 

A. As adj. : Attacbed or adhering obstin- 
ately or dogmatically to oue’s opinion; dog- 
matical, opinionated. 

" Oplnlalre In dbcourse. and priding hlmielf lu 
contradicting othet*.' —Locke . Of Education, $ 1 89. 

B. As subst. : The same as Opixiatou (q.v.). 

"A *tlff opiniatre."- liarrouf : Hermoru. voL lit, 
*er. 34. 

• 6 pin-i 6t rc-ty, * o pin' -i-a tr^, *. 
[Fr. opiniofrefc.] Ubstiunte attachment or 
adherence to one’s own opinion or notions. 

"What In them w*» net nice is in us lmto/'jiijarrerp.'* 
— Locke: If uman Undertlandmy, bk. I..ch. Iv. 

o-pin 1C, o. [Altered from opinnic (q.v. )0 
Containing or derived from opiauic aeul. 

opinio acid, s. 

Chem. : CullmOg'SrioO. Obtained by th© 
action of hydviodic acid on heiuipiliic acid. 
It crystallizes iu prisms or tables, which turn 
yellow on exposure to the air ; soluble in 
water and alcohol, and slightly soluble in 
ether, llcated on platinum toil it gives off a 
vanilla odour. 

6 pi-nl cus, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Her. An imaginary animal borne as a 
charge, having the bead ami wings of a grillln 
or eagle, a slioit tail like that of a camel, and 
the body of a lion. It is sometimes repre- 
sented without wings. 

6 pin ion (i as y), * o pyn y-oun, 3 . [Fr. 

opinion, from Lat. opinionem, arcus, of ojnnio 
= a supposition, from opinor = to suppose, to 
opine (q.v.); Sp. ojnnion ; ltal. opiuioa^.] 

1. That which is opined ; n mental convic- 
tion of tho truth of something, founded on 
evidence which is not sulllcicnt to produce 
absolute knowledge nr certainty; belief stronger 
than Impression, less strong than positive 
knowledge. 

" ! cttmii't put off my opinion *o va»ily."— Shake*?. 
Merry ll'itr* of U'»m£*or, il. 1. 

2. The judgment or sentiments which tho 
mind forms of persons or tilings, or of their 
qualities ; estimation, esteem. 

"Tho only opinion which hr value* l« the opinion 
of 111* fellow *." — Macaulay . Wit. Fm, ch. ml. 

3. Settled judgment, Convictions, or per* 
suasions ; belief, views. 

"A* fir. however, a* he rouhl be »*li1 lo have any 
oplnt >n», hi* opin, mi were Wln,-,i It Muomtny : 
II if. Fug., ch. will 

4. Favourable judgment ; estimation, esteem. 

* 5. Credit, reputation. 

" Thou luut rwlrcnird thv 1n*t opinion." 

,sha rt • V Hr nr # l\'.,Y. 4. 

% C. Arrogance, coneeili'diiess, emieeiU 

" PrlJe, haushtllieM, apt rti <»i, mi.l ,ll*.|»in," 

.shakrip. 1 Henry /V.. HI. 1. 

*7. Opiniomitlvcuevi, dogmatism; obstin- 
acy in adhering to one’s own opinions oi 
mull am. 

" I earnnl wllhout »i Mu) *lranjre without 

hercftV. SS'lkeif. to rv t /^tAx/r'i tilt, I. 

3. The formal judgment or statement of 
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views of a lawyer upon a case or point sub- 
mitted to him. 

If Oath of opinion : 

Scots Law: A kind of oatb allowed to be 
taken in certain cases by tradesmen and 
scientific men, whereby they swear not to a 
positive fact, but to what they believe to be a 
fact. 

* o-pln'-ion (i as y), v.t. [Opinion, $.] To 
think, to suppose ; to hold as an opinion. 

" Th.-it the soul siul thcau^els are devoid of quantity 
and dimension, is generally opiniotwd."—tilantiU • 
Scepsis Ocientifica. 

' 6-pin'-i6n-a-ble (i as y), a. [Eog. opinion ; 
■able.] Capable or admitting of being made 
it matter of opinion ; admitting of various 
opinions ; not positively or certainly settled 
or defined. 

6 pin' ion-at-ed, * o pln'-ion-ate (i as 

y),a. [Eng. opinion -ate , -ated . ] 

1. Obstinate or stiff in adhering to one’s 
own opinions or notions ; stiff in opinion. 

*2. Fancied, imaginary. (Feltham: Resolves, 
p. 95.) 

6 pin - ion -ate - ly (i as y), adv. [Eng. 
opinionate ; -ty.) In an opinionated manner; 
obstinately, dogmatically. 

•* Where either are only opinionately wlae." ~Felt- 
h>im /Resolves, pt. i.. res. 85. 

* 6-pin'-idn-at-ist (i as y), s. [Eng. opinion - 
at(e) ; -isf.] An opinionated person ; one who 
adheres obstinately to his own opinions or 
notions ; an opinionist. 

f o-pin'-ion-at-ive, a. [Eng. opinionat(c) ; 
-♦.tv.] 

1. Unduly and obstinately adhering to one’s 
own opinions and notions ; opinionated ; fond 
of pieconceived notions. 

" Bold and opinionative enoueh to dare and to 
dictate. Walpole : Anecdotes (J Paint inj , VoL iv., 
eh. viL 

2. Imaginary; not proved. 

** We will deny ourselves of some things, both opin- 
ionative and practical, for your sak e.~—lsunyan : Pd- 
grim's Progress.,# t. ii. 

©-pin-ion-at-ive-ly (I as y), adv. [Eng. 
opinionative ; dy.] In an opiniouative manner ; 
with undue or stubborn adherence to one’s 
own opinions or notions. 

4 d-pln -ion at-ive-ness (i as y), s. [Eng. 
<rpinionative ; -n&ss.] The quality or state of 
being opiniouative ; undue or stubborn adher- 
ence to one’s own opinions and notions. 

* 6-pin -ion-a-tor (i as y),$. [Eng. opinion- 
ort(e); -or.] An opiniouative person ; one fond 
of preconceived notions, and stubbornly ad- 
hering to his own opinions. 

* 6 pin ioned (i as y), a. [Eng. opinion ,* -ed. ] 
Having or holding an opinion ; conceited. 

" He's so opinion d of his own abilities.'' 

Dryden : sir Martin Mar -all. L 

* d-pln-ion-lst (i as y), s. IEng. opinion ; 
-ist; Fr. opinioniste.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who is fond of pre- 
conceived notions ; an opinionative person ; 
an opinions tor. 

” Every couceited opinionist seta up an Infallible 
chair in his own bmiu."— Olanvill : To dUdu* 

2. Church Hist. : A name applied in the six- 
teenth century to those who refused to ac- 
knowledge the Pope as Vicar of Christ, as be 
did not practise evangelical poverty. ( Litlri .) 

* d-pip ar ous, a. [Lat. opiparus , from 
opes = riches, and paro = to furnish.] Sump- 
tuous. 

* d -pip ar-ous-ly , adv. [Eng. oplparous ; 
- ly .] In a sumptuous manner: sumptuously, 
abundantly. 

"Nut men meanly bred but opiparotuly accom. 
plished.' — Waterhouse . Apol./or Learning, jx 93. 

if-pis, s. [A name of Artemis.] 

Palceont . ; A genus of Cyprinidae (q.v.). It 
is strong, ventricose, cordiform, obliauely- 
keeled, with prominent beaks and cardinal 
teeth 1-1. Forty-two species are known, 
from the Trias to "the Chalk. 

d-pis-tho , pref. [Gr. bieujQev (ojyisthen) = 
behind, at the hack.] Situated on, pertaining 
to, or connected with the back or rear. 

o-pis -t ho -branch, s. [Opisthobranchiata.] 
Any individual of the molluscan order Opis- 


thohranchiata. (Huxley ; Anatomy of Inverte- 
brate Animals, p. 511.) 

o-pls-thd-brah-chl-a-ta, s. pi. [Tref. 
opistho and Mod. Lat. branchiata (q.v.)J 
Zool. : An order of Gasteropoda. Shell 
rudimentary or wanting ; branchne arbores- 
cent or fasciculated, more or less completely 
exposed on the back and sides towards the 
rear of the body. It contains two sections, 
Tectibranchiata and Xudibranchiata. 

o-pls-tho-bran -chi-ate, a. & s. [Opis- 

THODRANCHt ATA.j 

A. As ad}. : Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the OpisthobraDchiata (q.v.). 

" The .vuiua.U la truly opisthobranchiatc."— Huxley : 
Anat. Invert. Anim., p. 506. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the order 
Opisthobranchiata (q.v.). 

o-pls-tho -900 -11- a, s. pi. [Pref. opistho *, and 
G r. <olAo? (koilos) = hollow. ] 

Palceont. : A sub-order of Crocodilia, esta- 
blished by Owen, based “ upon more or less of 
the anterior trunk vertebra being united by 
ball-and-socket joints, but having the ball in 
front, instead of, as in modern crocodiles, be- 
hind.” (Owen: Palceont. (ed. 2nd), p. 300.) 

o-pIs-th6-9ce’-H an, a. [Opistrocceua.] 
Belonging to or having the characteristics of 
the sub -order Opisthocoelia (q.v.). 

" Opisthoccelian rertetarae from the Great Oolite *t 
Chipping Nortou."— Owen : Palceont. (ed. 2nd), p. 300. 

o-pis tho 9C0 -IOUS, a. [Mod. Lat. opi.-tho- 
ccci(ia); Eng. suff. -oks.] The S3me as Opis- 
THoexELTAN (q. v.) (Huxley : Class. Anim.) 

d-pis-thdc-d-mi, $. pi. [Opisthocomus.] 
Ornilh. : In some classifications an order of 
Birds, erected for the reception of the Hoazin. 

o-pis-tho- com'-!- dse, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
opu>thocom(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. ] 
Ornilh. : A family of Opisthocomi or of 
Gallime (Game-birds), with the single genus 
Opisthocomus 
(q.v.). 

o-pis-thoc'- 
o - m us, s. 

[Pref. opistho-, 
and Gr. Kopy 
(home) — hair.] 

1. Ornith. : 

Hnazin (q.v,). 

There is but 
one species, 

Opisthocomus 
crist at ns. It opisthocosics cristatus. 
has such 

“anomalies cf structure that it is impossible 
to class it along with any other family. It is 
0De of those survivors which tell us of extinct 
groups, of whose past existence we should 
otherwise, perhaps, remain for ever ignorant.” 
(Wallace.) 

2. Palceont. : One species from the bone- 
caves of Brazil of Post-Pliocene age. 

o-pis’-tho dome, d-pis-thdd' o-mus, s. 

[Lat. 0 pisthodomus, from Gr. d7U(ri)o5o>io? 
(opisthodcmios), from utrurde (opisthe) = behind, 
and Bop 65 (domos) =. a bouse.] 

Greek Arch. : The enclosed space behind a 
temple. The treasury at Athens was so called 
because it stood behind the temple of Minerva. 
The same as the Latin posticum. 

o-pTs thog-na-thous, a. [Pref. opistho- $ 
and Gr. yvd0os*(gnathos) — a jaw.] 

Anthrop. : (See extract). 

"Welckerdlstlnguishes the extremely ortboenathoua 
as ojiisthognnthous (or with retrwittng teeth), a dis- 
tinctiou which does not seem to me quite justifiable." 
— Vogt ; Lectures on Man (ed. Hunt), p 53. 

41 o-pis-thog'-ra phy, s. [Pref. opistho -, 
and Gr. ypd<t>oj (graphd)=z to write.] A writing 
upon the back of anything : espec., the act of 
writing upon the back of a leaf or sheet 
which is already written upon on one side. 

o-pls-thop'-ter-pe, s. pi. [Pref. opistho -, and 
Gr. irrepoe (jleron) — a wing.] 

Ichthy. : A sub- family of Siluridse esta- 
blished by Gunther. They are small South 
American Siluroids, the majority of which 
inhabit water at an elevation of 14,000 feet 
above the sea-level. In the Andes the members 
of this sub-family replace the Loaches of the 
Northern hemisphere. 



Q-piS-ttaot'-Ic, a. [Pref. opUtho -, and ovs 
(ous), gen it. tiros (otos) — the ear.] 

Anat. (Human <£ Compar.) : Of or belonging 
to the posterior ossification of the auditory 
capsule, corresponding with the mastoid and 
part of the petrous bones in man. (Huxley.) 

opisthotic-centre, s. 

Anat. : A centre of formation in the develop- 
ment of the temporal bone in the cranium. 
It surrounds the fenestra rotunda and the 
cochlea. 

O-pIs t hot -o-nos, s. [Pref. opistho-, and Gr. 
tovo<; (tonos)= stretching.] 

PcUhoL : A species of tetanus in which the 
body is bent backwards. [Lockjaw.] 

o pls -to ma, s. [Gr. btrLaus (opisv) = behind, 
and aro/xa (s*(!o?)ta) = month.] 

Zool. 1 The typical genus of the family 
Opistomidae (q.v.). 

6 -pis tom- 1- dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. opis- 
tom(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -uio?.] 

Zool. : A family of Rhabdocoela (q.v,). They 
have a proboscis, coloured eyes, and cal- 
careous particles connected with hearing. 

* o-plt-n-la'-tion, 5. [Lat. optlntario, from 
opitulatus, pn. par. of opitulor — to bear help : 
ops (genit. opts) = help, and latus, pa. par. of 
/eno= to bear.] The act of giving help or 
aid ; aiding ; help. 

o'-pi-um, s. [Lat., from Gr. 6ir*o»/ (opion), 
dunin. from otto? (f>pos)=the milky juice 
which flows from a plant or is drawn off by 
incision.] 

1. Chem. : The dried juice obtained from 
Papaver somniferum , extensively cultivated in 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and India. An incision is 
made in the unripe capsules, the juice is left 
to dry overnight, end then removed with a 
blunt knife. Opium is a complex substance, 
containing morphine (3-15 per cent.), the most 
important alkaloid, narcotine, codeine, nar- 
ceine, thebame, papaverine, meconic acid, 
meconin, resin, nnd fat, together with othei 
substances, the composition of which is not 
clearly established. 

2. Pharm. : In small doses it produce; 
brief excitement, and then acts as a soporific. 
In large dosea the sleep becomes coma, and 
death ensues. It is given to allay pain and 
spasm. 

*[ Tincture of Opium : [Laudanvm]. 
opium-bases, s. pi. 

Chem. : The crystalline alkaloids extracted 
from the dried juice of the poppy. The best 
known are morphine, codeine, thebame, pa- 
paverine, narcotine, and narceine. 

opium-eater, s. One who habitually 
uses opium as a stimulant. IOpium, 2.] 

opium-fat, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 12 0 (?). Oily acid of opium ; a 
soft, almost liquid, fat, obtained from opium 
marc by treatment with alcohol aud then 
with ether. It has a sharp, burning taste and 
acid reaction, dissolves in ether, alcohol, and 
oils, and forms soap with alkalis. 

opium-poppy, s. 

Lot. : Payaver somniferum. It is a glaucous 
plant, with large white or bluish-purple 
flowers; the capsule ovoid or globose, stipu- 
late, aud the leaves amplexicaul, ainuate- 
lobed or toothed. It is wild in Europe, Asia, 
and West Africa; in Britain it is an escape 
from gardens, in which it is often cultivated 
[Opium.] 

opium-resin, s. 

Chem . : C 8 Hi 3 N0 3 (?). A brown substance, 
destitute of taste and odour, which becomes 
fluid when warm. Soluble in alcohol and 
alkalis, insoluble in water. 

opium-traffic, s. 

Hist., dc.: In China, India, Turkey, and 
other parts of the East, and, to a small extent, 
in the West, opium is used as a narcotic drug. 
The great source whence China has always 
derived its opium has been India, where, 
since 1793, the drug has been a government 
monopoly, the cultivators in Behar, Benares, 
and Malwa beiug paid at a fixed rate for their 
crops for exportation to China. The trade, 
which was conducted in clippers, was con- 
traband ; the Chinese government having in 
1796 prohibited the importation of opium. 
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and issued various subsequent proclamations 
on tbe subject, of the same tenor as the first. 
Nevertheless, by tbe connivance of the Chinese 
local officers, the importation about trebled 
in the twenty years between 1 S10— 17 and 
1836-37, in the two latter years being 20,040 
chests, valued at more than £2,000,900. In 
March, 1S39, the Chinese authorities, without 
warning given, enforced the law, forbade all 
foreigners to quit Canton, and ordered them 
to deliver up the opium in their possession, 
which was burnt. War with Britain resulted, 
which ended in the defeat of the Chinese, 
who were obliged to pny an indemnity for the 
opium. They have since been compelled to 
admit it, and the Indian revenue derivable 
from Its growth lias risen to about £9, 000,000 
annually. The religions community in general 
dislikes the opium traffic, and sections of it 
at times take active steps for its abolition. 

to'-ple, 5. [Lat. optdus.) [Ople-teee.] 

ople-trcc, s. 

Hot. : The wild Guelder Rose, Viburnum 
opulus. 

op 6 bab -s am, s. [Gr. I>n6<; ( opos ) = juice, 
aod Eng, balsam (q.v.).] [Balsam op Mecca.) 

op 6 del' doc, s. [A word coined by Para- 
celsus ; the first element is probably the Gr. 
vitos (opes) — juice. J 

* ]. A kind of plaster, said to have been 
invented by Miudereru.s, and used for external 
injuries. 

2. A saponaceous camphorated liniment, 
a solution of soap in ardent spirits, with 
camphor and essential oils, soap-liniment. 

8 pop -a-nSx, t o-pop -o-nax, s. [Gr., 
from on-os (opos) = juice, and (paruur), 

a kind of plant, lit. = all-healing, from im« 
(jxis), neut. itau (pan) = all, and a*«i<r0<u 
(akeisthai) = to heal ; Fr. o pnponax.] 

1. lint, : A genus of Umbel lifera?, family 
reueedanidre. Opopanax Ch ironuni is a plaut 
six or seven feet high, resembling,® parsnip, 
and inhabiting the Levant. 

2. Chcm. : The resinous juice obtained from 
the roots of the Paslinaca opoponax. It occurs 
in irregular lumps of a yellowish-red colour, 
with a bitter, acrid taste aod peculiar odour. 
Felletier found it to contain resin 42 per cent., 
gmn 33*4, ligneous matter 9*8, starch 4*2, and 
malic seul 2*S. The resin melts at 100°. 

3. Vharm.(OfKhe form opoponax) : Used like 
the oilier gmn resins in pharmacy. ( Garrod .) 
It is a stimulant and antispasmoilic. 

Sp or an' thus, s. [Gr. iWpa ( opora ) = the 
end of summer, and avOos (aathos)t=. flower.] 

lint. : A genus of Amaryllidaceae, tribe 
Amaryllejt. Oporanthns lutnis is a small plant 
with pure yellow flowers from the soutli of 
Europe. It is a purgative. 

• d-por-f-^e, s. [Gr. orrwpi kos ( oporikos ), from 
vrtupiKT) ( frjfirikt ), from oirujpo (oj>ora) = au- 
tumnal fruits.] 

Med. : A medicine composed of autumnal 
fruits (especially quinces, pomegranates, &c.) 
and wine. Formerly employed as a remedy 
In dysentery, diseases or the stomach, and 
the like. ( Dnnglison .) 

bp or in -i-a, s. [Gr. ojrwpicos (oporfnos) — 
of or belonging to the end of summer, refer- 
ring to the time of flowering.] 

Bat. : A sub-genns of Lcontodon. The 
pappus of all the flowers is one-scrialc, 
feathery, dilated at the base. The buds arc 
erect. One British species, I. eon tot Ion (for- 
merly Aporgia) autumnalis. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

* 6 po rbp'-o list, s. [Gr. brnoponwhi)* (opo- 

rvpfijf*) rrz a fniitner : bn>l>pa (opora) — autum- 
nal fruit, and (;*>&•#) = a seller ; irwAr’w 

jtdlto) — to sell.] A fruiterer. (Bailey: lir as- 
mus, p. 219.) 

6-pbe sum, #. [From o/wwitm, the native 
iHimi* of UuMphyt virgin ia/m among several 
of the tribes of North American Indians.) 

y.ool. : Tho popular linmu for l he pouched 
mammals which Imvo a geographical range 
fiom the United Slates to But agon la. They 
vary from tho size of a mouse to that of n 
large cat, mid have long noses, cars, and 
(generally) naked prehensile tails. Tin* Virgi- 
nian Opossum (l)idrl phy.i virgin iann), common 
over all temperate Amerlea, in the best known 
of the family [DiiMtU'inii.bj, and Is found 


even in towns, where it acts as a scavenger by 
night. The Crab-eating Opossum (D. cancri - 
rora) inhabits Central and tropir-al South 
America. l/>rd Derby’s Opossum (D. dtr - 
biana), like some others which have been 
placed in a separate group, lias no pouches in 
which to carry its young ; they commonly 
ride on their mother's back, twining their 
prehensile tails round hers. The 51 urine 
Opossum (D. murtniij), no larger than a com- 
mon mouse, is bright red, and ranges from 
central Mexico to the south of Brazil. The 
most remarkable of the group, the Tlirec- 
striped Opossum (D. tristriata), from Brazil, is 
reddish-gray, with three doep-black bands 
down the back. [Didelpuys.] 


opossum mouse, s. 

Zool. : Petaurus pygnuvus, somelimea classed 
as Acrobata (or Pctaurisla) pygmeca. [Acno- 

BATA.] 

opossum-slirimp, 5. [Mvais.) 

Op pi-dan, $. & a. [Lat. oppidanus, from 
oppidum'— a town.] 

A. As substantive: 

* ]. An inhabitant of a town ; a townsman. 

"The oppidans, In the mean time, were not. wanting 

to trouble ue: aud particularly tha bailhves.'*— A- 
Wood: Ant i. Unto. Oxford in 15J8. 

2. At Etun College, a student who ia not 
on the foundation, and wlm lioards in the 
town, as distinguished from a King's Scholar. 

* B. As adj, : Pertaining or relating to a 
town ; civic. 

"Temporal foxernment of Rome. and oppidan 
affairs.”— Howell: Letters, l»k. 1., $ 1, Jet. 48. 

* op-pig ncr-ate, ” op pig^-nor-ate, v.t. 
[tat. oppigneratus > pa. par. of ojyngnero = to 
pledge, to pawn : op = ob, and pignero = to 
]dedge ; pignus (genit. pignoris) = a pledge.] 
To pledge, to pawn. 

"He had sold and ojnngnerated all hi* patrimony, 
to give large donatives to other meu."— Bacon : Apoph- 
thegm ITS. 

* op pig nor a -tlon, s. [Oppioxerate.] 
A pledge. (Jitdrrtttfs: Sermons, v. 74.) 

* op -pi late, v.t. [Lat. oppilat us, pa. par. of 
oppilo = to crowd together ; op == ob =■ against, 
aud pilo = to drive; Fr. ojrjnler ; ltal. oppi- 
lare.) To crowd together; to lill with ob- 
structions ; to block up. 

"It . . . consumcth the humour*. op/Hlatlng the 
nerve#."— Vernier : Via fiecta, p. 181. 

* op-pi la-tlon, s. [Fr., from oppiltr = to 
oppilate (q.v.). J The act of crowding, ob- 
atrucling, or blocking up ; an obstruction ; a 
block ; a stoppage, especially in the lower 
intestiues. 

"It . . . remooueth oppUa tiont and atopplng»of the 
Iluer."— Holinthtil : fteicr. Lug., bk.nl., cti. L 

* op r -pi-la-tive, a. IFr. oppilatij.) Cnusiug 
obstruction ; obstructive. 

* op plcte', * op-plet'-cd, n. TI>at. opplc- 
tus, pa. par. ol opp/eo = to fill up: op — ob, 
and pleo = to fill.) Filled, crowded, full. 

* op plo' tion, s. [OpnarrE.] The act of 
filling up; the stale of being filled up; ful- 
ness. (Gentleman Instructed, ji. 309.) 


' op pono\ v.t. [ T^at. oppono, from op = ob = 
against, and pono = to place.) To oppose. 

" What can you not do, 

Acalnst lord* aplrilnall or te>n])orHll, 

Th.it shall oppvnti you I” 

Hen J omon : Alchymitt, 11L 3. 


* op po'-nen-^y, S. [Eng. opponent ; -c?/.] 
The act oi' iqimmg an academical disputa- 
tion ; tbe proposition of objections to a thesis ; 
an exercise for a degree. 


Sp po’-nent, a. k 8. [Lat. opponrns, pr. par. 
nf oppono — to place opposite ; bp. oponente ; 
ltal. opponent.] [Oi*i*onx.) 

" A. As adjective : 

1. Opposite ; situated or standing opposite 
or in hunt. 

" Her nymjvithlztnK lnvrr bikr* Id* itand 
llljjh ou III* opponent Link * 

7' ionuori Spring, iW. 

2. Opposed, antagonistic, »dv*rse. 

"It w/u ofnionrnt Linnr M-nn-h i*ril.»ln'd. 

That joy, (dill aoujit. ahonlil ln-xcr Ik- aM In'il" 

Prior: Knot* *tjr, ts. 

B. A* inlitunlivr : 

1. One who opposes; one who supports the 
opposite side In n cause, contn.vr s> , or aigu- 
ment ; an adversary, »n untagonist. 

"For, while hi# npfmnmtt were united, fd(*ndhcriMd» 
#»er« dli ldml Macauing : /tut. l.'wj . ch «xlll. 


2. One who attacks some thesis nr proposi- 
tion ; one who opens a dispute or argument by 
raising objections to a tenet or doctrine ; the 
Correlative to defendant or lespondeut. 

" Uow l*iCotnluglydu» riijloi*.jli» *>xvrcl^ hie oOicf, 
and acaaoiiahly rouiuut the opponent with the tv- 
• lioudcut, like a lon a ' 1 'ractiK.xl muderator.'— More. 

op -por-tune, * op or tune, a. [Fr. op- 

jwrtun, from Lat. opportunus, lit. = near tbe 
port, from op =s ob = over ngiitist, and portvs 
= a port; Sp. oporluao; ltal. op/iorf it no.) 
Seasonable, convenient, tiuielv, fit ; well- 
timed. 

"The moat opportun * place, the itronrr»t *u/fe*ttoa.“ 
M'i keep. : Tempett, Iv. I. 

* op-por-tuno, v.t. [OrpomuNE, a.] To 
suit, to accommodate. 

* op' por-tune-fuL a- [Eng. opportune; 
’jul(t).} The same as Oppoutvne, cl (q.v.). 
(Middleton : Mayor of Quinborough, iv.) 

op p6r-tune-ly,ndr. [Eng. opportune ; -Ip.) 
In an opportune manner ; at an opportune or 
convenient time or place ; seasonably, con- 
veniently. 

" Most opportunely coi i»s 
Some hero," Buckinyluimthire : It* on poetry. 

op'-por-tuno-ncss, s. [Eng. on rtune: 
-nr&i.] The quality or state of being oppor- 
tune ; convenience, se&sonableuess, timeli- 
ness. 

op’ por-tun T§m, t. [Eng. opjn>rtune y a.; 
-Ism.) The actor practice of making the moat 
of opportunities ; specif., in politics, the prac- 
tice of turning cireuiustaocea to the advan- 
tages of one’s party, eveu at the sacrifice of 
party principles. [Opportunist.] 

op por-tun-i8t, s. [Eng. opportune , a. ; 
■ist.) One who endeavours to turn circum- 
stances to the advantage of his party ; one 
who adopts the principles of Opportunism 
(q.v.). 

" He dUUked bning called Opportunist : hut Burke * 
notion of political method I* not a bad definition of 
OmwrtunUm. and one which Oamb^tU would surely 
not have d loci aimed .'— Pali Mali Qcue'.te, Dec *1, 1984. 

op por-tun -T-ty, * op por tun 1 te, «. 

[Fr. opportunity, from Lat. opportunitatcn, 
aecus. of opportun Has, from apportunus= oji- 
portuuc (q.v.); Sp. oportunidad ; ltal. oppor- 
fuuifd.] 

1 Fit, opportune, or convenient time or 
occasion ; a time, occasion, or place attended 
with favourable circumstances ; auitablo or 
propitious occasion or chance. 

"They hail had the opportunity whleh he had a*- 
arned them that they should have."— J/acuufay Bill . 
Lng., ell. xxv. 

*2. Convenience, fitness, suitability. 

"Hull, a t»>wn of great atreneth and opportunity, 
both to in and land affair*.'' — Mition. ( Webster.) 

* 3. Occurrence, occasion 

"Tin- op/xtrt unity of temiitatloUB .'* — Jeremy Taylor. 

( 

*4. Importunity, earnestness 
" Entreats n* to l»r happy, with an opportunity k> 
p.iimioinvte. Jeremy V.iylo'r . (H'ehiirr,) 

*5. Character, habit. (llaHiu-vll.) 

^ To take an opporfMnff.v: To nvail one’* self 
of a convenient nr favourable time or occasion. 

" I shall f»i*e an early opportunity of reat^niu^ mv 
place."— J/ncaulay : /list. Lug., ch. x\ il. 

6p po-sa s . [F.ng. opposahlf ; .ity.) 

Tho capability nf being placed so as to act In 
opposition. 

" Oppoinvtlty of the thumb. - — St. 0. 1/imn, hi 
I.’ncgc. Hrit. (cd. lit hi. III. 167. 

6p po^’-a-blo, a. [F.ng. oppose); *o Mr.) 

1. Tlmt may or can be oppose! ; capable of 
l* -mg opposed or resisted. 

2. Capable of being opposed or set against, 
something else. 

"Thftr thumb* are nrver <>»/► jiiVe 1 ke thowe «<f 
the SuiiUdie mill ol llmi, -lfiwrr Stunt Apei. p M). 

* 5p pos* nb 9 . [Eng OT»; h-5(f); -of.] The 

net i>f i-ppu^mg ; i ppt iti *ii. 

"Tho cavlle kcate* n|>enod. 1« *rlc».* of any further 
Of > Sir J'. l/ertxrl Fru W». p kl 

6p pOTO, "op 08 yn, e.f. A i. [Fr. opposrr, 
s r, from n ( l>;it. op — ob) ~ agutnat. 
an I p ser — t « place. 

A. Transitive : 

1. T * place or set in front or over agaiuat ; 
to act o| | iot« it a*. 

" Uppue thy »teadfa«tEnjniiK r><-* to inina* 

Sh.iAesp. V Henry I /„ lv. 10. 
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* 2. To expose or set in full view. 

'• Opposing freely n 

The beauty of her peraou to the people. 

Shaketp. : Benry 1 III., iv. i. 

3. To set in opposition ; to make an adver- 
sary ; to confrout. 

••They were at first opposed to euemlea m nndiscl- 
pUned as themselves. '—Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. L 

4 To set against ; to set or put in opposi- 
tion with a view to counterbalance or 
countervail, and thus to defeat, hinder, pre- 
vent, or destroy effects. 

•'He oppose* the memorandum as a counterpoise 
against them alL" — Hakewill : Apologie. bit- iv., J 7. 

5. To resist by physical means, arguments, 
or otherwise ; to act as an opponent to. 

6. To withstand ; to check ; to resist 
effectually ; to combat. 

** A simple women, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning." 

Shaketp. : Henry MIL, It 4. 

7. To contend or compete against : as, To 
oppose a ri val for a prize. 

*8. To examine ; to search into. 

•‘Thou might thyn ovrne conscience 
Oppose, ii thou hast be suche one." 

Gower : C. A., ▼. 

* 9. To offer, to propose. 

»• Opposing great re warden to him that finds him." 
Chapman: BUnde Beggar of Alexandria, L 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To be set or placed opposite ; to be 
opposite. 

•'The four opposing coigns 
Which the world together joins." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, 11L (ProL) 

* 2. To act adversely or io opposition ; to 
make opposition. 

•• Oppose against their will*.* 

Shakesp. : Winters Tate, (. 1. 

3. To obstruct; to act obstructively; to 
make or raise objections. 

5p-po§ed > pa. par. A: a. [Oppose. ] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Set opposite or over against ; opposite. 

••The opposed continent." 

Shakesp. ; Henry 1 } ., UL L 

2. Antagonistic, adverse, hostile ; being or 
feehog agaiust : as, He is opposed to the plan. 

* op pe§e-less, a. [Eng. oppose ; -less . ] Not 
to be opposed ; irresistible. 

“ To quarrel w ith your great opposelets willa."^ ^ 

Bp-po$-er f s. [Eng. oppos(e); -er.] 

I. One who opposes in party, principle, con- 
troversy, or otherwise ; an oppouent, an 
antagonist, an adversary, an enemy, a rival. 

•• And thou, my soul, of all «ucb men beware, 

That unto holiness o pposers are." 

Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 11. 

* 2. An officer formerly belonging to the 
Green Wax in the Exchequer. 


Bp -po lite, a. & $. [Fr. opposite , from Lat. 
oppositus, pa. par. of oppono — to set agaiust ; 
op, ob = over agaiust, and pono = to place.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Standing, situated, or set over against or 
io front : as, the opposite house. 

2. Antagonistic, adverse, hostile, opposed. 

•• By free couaent of all, none opposite.' 

’ HU ton: P. A., lit. 358. 

3. Different in nature or quality ; opposed 
er antagonistic in nature or character ; con- 
trary, inconsistent, repugnant. 

4. Being the other of two ; different. 

•* Advantages of dress would he too powerful »u 
antagonist for the opposite sex."— Goldsmith The Bee, 
No. 2. 

II. hot. : Placed on the opposite sides of 
aome other body or tiling, and on the same 
horizontal plane. Used of leaves with respect 
to the stem, of branches with respect to the 
trunk, of the embryo with respect to the 
lateral endosperm, Ac. 

B, As substantive: 

1. One who or that which opposes ; an 
opponent, an adversary, an enemy. 

" He is. indeed, air. the most skilful, hloody. and 
fatal o pposi'e. that you could possibly have found. 
— Shakesp. : Twelfth Might, Hi. 4. 

2. One who or that which is different in 
nature or quality from another or others ; one 
of two or more contrary or inconsistent things. 

“Opposites complete while contraries exclude one 
another ." — Trenth • Study of Words, p. 169. 

* t To be. opposite with: To differ from ; to 
show aversion to. (Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5.) 


opposite angles, s. pi. 

Geom. : Angles formed by two straight lines 
crossing each other, which are not adjacent 
angles. [Adjacent, Intehior.J 

opposite-cones, s. pi. 

Geom. : Cones to which a straight line can 
be everywhere applied on the surface of both. 

opposite-sections, s, pi. 

Geom . : Sections made by a plane cutting 
two opposite cones. 

* op -po site-ly, adv. [Eug. opposite; -ly.] 

1. In an opposite manner, place, or direc- 
tion ; in a position to face each other. 

•• The oppositely noted planet.”— Drayton : Poly. 
Olbion . s. 1L (Note.) 

2. Adversely. 

oppositely-pinnate, s. 

Bot. (Of a leaf) : Having the pinnules oppo- 
site to each other. 

* op po §lte ness, s. [Eng. opposite ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being opposite ; opposi- 
tion. 

op-po-si -tion, * op po-si-ci-on, s. & a. 

[Fr., from Lat. oppositionem, accns. of opposi- 
te, from opjwsittis , pa. par. of oppono = to 
place against ; Sp. oposicion ; ltal. opposizione .] 
A- As substa ntive: 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. Situation or position so as to front some- 
thing else ; a standing over against or oppo- 
site. 

"Before mine eyes In opposition sits 
Grim Deatlp Milton : P. L.. Ii. 803. 

2. The act or state of opposing ; attempt or 
effort to check, withstand, or resist. 

“ Harangues are heard, hut soon 
In factious opposition," Milton : P. L., xL 664. 

* 3. The act of opposing or offering for com- 
bat. 

“ The opposition of your person in trial. 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2- 

4. The state of being opposed, compared 
with, or set against something else ; contrast, 
contrariety. 

5. That which opposes ; an obstacle, a hin- 
drance, an impediment: as. The stream met 
with no opposition in ita course. 

6. The whole body of opposera collectively ; 
specif., the party in the houses of parliament, 
or other legislative assembly, which is op- 
posed to the administration in office for the 
time being, and which succeeds to power on a 
change of government. 

“The opposition . . . sullenly assented to what the 
ministry proposed." — Macaulay : Hat, Eng., ch. xxux. 

* 7. A combat, an encounter. 

“ In single opposition, hand to hand.* 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., L 8. 

II. Technically : 

1. Aslron. : The situation of two heavenly 
bodies when they are diametrically opposed 
to each other, or when their longitudes differ 
by ISO*. Thus there is always an opposition 
of sun and moon at every full moon ; also the 
moon, or a planet, is said to be in opposition 
to the sun when it passes the meridian at mid- 
night. [Conjunction.] Signified by the 
symbol £, as g 11 © = the opposition of Jupi- 
ter to the Sun. 

•• That now next at this opposition 
Which in the si sue sh&l be of the Leon. 

Chaucer : C. T., 11.369. 

2. Fine Art : The same as Contrast (q.v.). 

3. Logic: Opposition of judgments is the re- 
lation between any two which have the same 
matter, but a different form, the same subject 
and predicate, hut a different quantity, quality, 
or relation. There are five kinds of Opposi- 
tion, viz., Contradictory, Contrary, Inconsis- 
tent, Subaltern, and Subcontrary. 

4. Rhet . : A figure whereby two things are 
joined which seem incompatible. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the party 
opposed to an administration for the time 
being in office : as, the opposition benches. 

*op-p6-§?-tien-ist, s. [Eng. opposition ; 
-ish] One of the opposition; an opponent; 
a member of the party opposed to an adminis- 
tration for the time being in office. 

•* lu words of equal size 
Some oppositionist replies.'' 

Prued : County BaTL 

* op-po si -tien less, a. [Eng. opposition; 
less.] Without an opposition party. 

••The parliament is met. hut empty and totally 
oppoiitionlej*." — Wafpole: Letters t li* 8Z 


* op-po^'-l-tlve, a. [Fr. opposiftf] Capable 
of being put in opposition. 

“Not without some oppoiitiv s comparison ."— Bp 
Hall : Prosecution of the Transfiguration. 


* Op-po'-§ive, a. [Eng. oppos(e ); -tre.) 
Actuated by a spirit of opposition ; contra- 
dictory. 

“ An obstinate, dlssentloua, and opposite spirit."— 
HarU M.S., i. 610 . 


Bp-press , *op-presse, v.t. [Fr. oppresser , 
from Low Lat. oppresso, from Lat. oppresses, 
pa. par. of opprimo=. to oppress, to presa 
upon : op= ob= against, on, and premo = to 
press.] 

# I. To press upon ; to exert pressure on ; 
to act upon by pressure. 

“ The weak oppressed, the impression of strange kind* 

Is formed in them by force, r>y fraud, or skill." 

Shakesp. : Jtape of Lucrece. 1.243. 

2. To load, burden, or weigh down with 
cruel, unjust, or unreasonable impositions; 
to treat with cruelty, rigour, or severity ; to 
cruah with unreasonable severity. 

“ Israel b oppressed of the Madisnltes. because he 
returued agayne into idolatrie ."— Judges vi. (Note.1 
(1551.) 

3. To overpower, to overwhelm, to subdue, 
to overburden, to depress. 

“ Nature, being opprest, command* the mind 

To suffer." Shaketp. : Lear , it 4. 

* 4. To use violence to ; to ravish. 

" He & maiden hath oppressed. 

Which in hire ordre was professed. 

Gower: O. i, ▼. 


* 5. To rob or deprive forcibly. 

" To ben oppressed of hire maidenhede." 

Chaucer : C. T., U.6VT. 


6. To sit or lie heavy upon : as, Excessive 
food oppresses the stomach. 

* 7. To afflict, to distress, to harass. 


" You ne'er oppressed me with a mother's groan." 

Shakesp. ; Alls Well that Ends WeU. L «. 


* 8. To suppress, to crush. 

•• The mutiny there he hastes to oppress 

Shaketp. : Pericles , ilL (ProL) 


op-press -ien (ss as sh), s. [Fr. oppression, 
from Lat. ojypressionem , accns. of oypressio = 
a pressing down or upon, from ojipressu*, 
pa. par. of opprimo — to oppress (q.v.); Sp. 
cpresion; ltal. oppression*.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of oppressing ; the act of bur- 
dening or loading with cruel, unjust, or un- 
reasonable impositions or exactions; exces- 
sive rigour in government, tyranny. 

“Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad. " — 
Eccles. vil. 7. 

2. The state of being oppressed ; misery. 

“And the Lord . . . saw the oppression of liras! 
because the King of Syria oppressed them."— 3 Kings 

xiii. 4. 

3. That which oppresses ; hardship, ca- 
lamity. 

* 4. An act of cruelty or violence ; violence. 
(Chaucer: C. T., 6,471.) 

5. Depression or dnlness of spirits ; lassi- 
tude of body ; a feeling of weight or heavi- 
ness in the mind or body. 

IL Pathol. : A sensation of weight or ful- 
ness in an organ or part, which in conse- 
quence fulfils its functions with difficulty; 
as oppression of the chest, attended with 
difficulty of breathing. 


Bp-pres’-sive, a. [Fr. oppressif ; Sp. opre- 
sivo ; I ta L oppressi vo. ] 

1. Unreasonably or unjustly severe, rigorous, 
burdensome, or harsb. 

“ However oppressive a game law may be. the transi- 
tion b hut too eA3 y from a poacher to a murderer. — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxu 

2. Using or given to oppression ; tyrannical, 
cruel. 

3. Overpowering, overwhelming, heavy, 
burdensome. 

*• To ease the soul of one oppressive weight.* 

Pope : Moral Essays, L IQS. 

op-pres -sive-ly, adv. [Eng. oppressive ; 
. ly .] hr an oppressive manner; with unrea- 
sonable or unjust severity, rigour, or harsh- 


ness. 

■• Her [France] taxes are more injudiciously and 
more oppressively imposed ."— Burke : CM n late staU 


op-pres -si vc ness, s. [Eng. oppressive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being oppres- 
sive. 


press; Fr. oppresseur.] 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there: pine, pit, sire, sir, ma ” n ®^°' *’ 8 *’ 
or. wore. wolf. work. whi. sin : mute, cub. ciire. unite, cur. rule. fuU : try. Syrian. ce = o ; ey - a : qn - kw. 
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one who borages others with unreasonable or 
unjust severity, rigour, or harshness. 

" Their freedom jmrchaned for them At A cost 
Of All their hard oppressors valued luost." 

Co* per : Expostulation. 1TX 

* 6pq>r6ss'-uro (ss as sh), t (From oppress, 
as pressure from press. J Oppression. 

"The oppreseures that eiercli’d the defence And 
patience of oue mivu. '— Uacket ; Life of Williams, 
ll. ilea 

6p~pro brl ous, * op pro bri ousc, <u 

(Lnt. opprobrious; opprobrium = reproach.) 

1. Full of or containing reproach or oppro- 
brium ; reproachful and contemptuous; abu- 
sive, scurrilous, disgraceful. 

"Opprobrious more 

To France than all her lows aud defen t*.“ 

Cow per ; Tusk, v. 379. 

•2. Infamous ; blasted with injury. 

" ThU diu-k opprobrious den of shame." 

Milton : r. L., II. 58. 

* 3. Using scurrilous, abusive, or contemp- 
tuous language ; reviling. 

••fife] Inly groaning, thus opprobrious spoke." 

Pope: Homer ; /Hud vil. 101 

Sp-pro'-bri-oiis-ljr, o/Zu. (Eng. opprobrious ; 
-Zy.) In an opprobrious manner ; with abuse 
and insult; scurriloualy. 

"To taunt and scorn you thus opprobrloutly ." 

Shakesp, : Hichard HI., 111 . 1 . 

6p pro'-bri-oiis ness, s. (Eng. opprobri- 
ous; -ness.] The quality or state of being op- 
probrious ; scurrility, reproach fulness, abu- 
eiveness. 

" A righteous man Is better that hath none Images, 
for he shall be free from opprobrious net."— Barnes : 
H’orJtej, p. 3 14. 

6p pro -brl-um, s. [Lat., from op = ob — 
on, upon, and probrium = disgrace, infamy.) 

1. Scurrilous or abusive language ; abuse, 
scurrility. 

2. Disgrace, reproach, infamy. 

* 6p-pro’-br$r, s . (Opphobhium.1 

* op pugn' ( g eilent), * op pugne. v.t. (Fr. 
onpngner, from Lat. oppugvo — to beat with 
the fists: op = ob = on, against, aud pug no 
= to fight ; pugnus = the fist.) 

1. To fight against ; to oppose, to resist. 

"The true cathol Ike fayths Is and euer hath l>ecn. 
oppugned aud assanlted by the deuyll.'*— Sir T. Store : 
Worke s, p. 571. 

2. To combat with arguments ; to oppose ; 
to reason against. 

* op-pug'-nan^jf, s. (Eng. oppugmnt ; -eg/.) 
The act of opposing or resisting ; opposition, 
contention. 

" What discord follows 1 each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy Shakesp, . Troll us, I. S. 

* 6p-piig' nant, a. <fc s. (Lat. oppugnans, 
pr. par. of oppugno = to fight against.) [Op- 
puon.) 

A* As adj, : Opposing, resisting, hostile, 
repugnant. 

B. Astubst. : One who oppugns or rcaiats ; 
an opponent. 

* 6p pug na tlon, s. (Lat. oppugnatio, from 
op/mgnatus, pa. par. of oppugno — to fight 
against.) (Oppuon.) The act of oppugning; 
resistance, opposition. 

" In eplte of all the violence of tyrants, and oppug- 
nation of rclM-llious nature."— ///i. Hall; Satan's fHery 
Harts Quenched, Dec. t. Temp. 1. 

*6p pugn -cr (g eilent), 8. (Eng. oppugn; 
-er.J One who oppugns, opposes, attacks, or 
resists ; an opponent. 

M Propagating the gospel against Its oppugners .**— 
Wood: Athena Oxon., L 

t 6ps als th6n' Ics, s. (Or. (5ps)~ the 
eye, and nl<r0fj<n« (aisthesh) r = perception, 
sensation.) Eye-sensation, eight. ( Ilossiler .) 

*6p' si ma-thjf, «. [( lr.odunndin(opsimathta ), 
from b\(je (op.fr) js. late, and uaOelv (mathein), 2 
eor. infill, of /lardayw ( manthano) = to learn.) 
Igito education ; educatlnn lato In life. 

op-st-moso, s. [Or. (op.»imoa)= tardy.) 

Min, : The same ns Klii’kteinitk (q.v.). 

6p si om' -6-tor, s. (Or. (opts) =: sight, 
and p'Tpov (metron) = a measure.) 

Opfie*.* An instrument for measuring the 
limits of distinct vision in different Indivi- 
duals, for determining the focal length of 
lenses suited for icmedying Imperfect vision. 

* 6p so ma'-nt-a, ». (Or. (njwn) = 

food, dainties, and pavin (numia)xz madness.) 


A morbid love or fancy for some particular 
focal or dislu 


* 6p so ma'-nl &o, 8. (Opsomania.) One 
who is affected with ojwomania. 

’ op so na tlon, s. [Lat. opsonatio, from 
opsonaius , pa. par. of opsono, obsono, obsono r 
= to buy provisions, from Gr. oj/wetoe (o/jso- 
niou)= provisions.) A buying of provisions ; 
catering. 

t opt, v. i. [Fr. opter , from Lat. opto = to 
wish, to de9irc.) To choose, to decide. 

"Atantmu* who have not opted for Freucb nation- 
al It jr."— PaU Hall Gazette, Nov. 3. 1883. 

* opt -a ble, a. [Lat optabilis, from opto = 
to wish, to deaire.) To be wished for ; desir- 
able. 

* op' tate, v.t. [Lat. opto f ms, pa. par. of opto 
— to wish, to desire.) To wish for ; to desire. 

* op -ta' tlon, s. [Lnt. optatio t from optatus , 
pa. par. of opto = to wish, to desire.) A de- 
airing ; a wishiog for anything ; the expres- 
sion of a wish. 

"To this belong opt at ion, obtestation, interroga- 
tion. “—Peacham. 


op' ta-tlve, op-td-tive, a. A s. [Fr. op - 
tat if, from Lat. optative, from optatus, pa. par. 
of opto = to wish ; Sp. & Port, o ptativo.] 

A. As adjective : 

* \. Ord . Ixmg. : Expressing a wish or de- 
eire. 

" An optative blessing may properly proceed from en 
infei-ior. — /*u//er: General Worthies, ch. v. 

2. Oram. : Pertaining to that mood of a verb 
which expresses desire. (Optative-mood.) 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : Something to he desired. 

2, GraTJt. ; The optative mood (q.v.). 

optative-mood, s. 

Gram. : That mood or form of a verb in 
which, in the Greek and some other lan- 
guagea, a wish or desire is expresaed. 

* 6p'-ta-tive-l$% ado. [Eng. optative; -ly.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In an optative manner ; by 
desire. 

2. Gram. : By means of the optative mood. 

op' tio, * op' tick, a. & 5. [Fr. optique, from 
Gr. iirrococ ( optikos ) = belonging to the sight ; 
Sp. <fc Port, opfico; Ital. offico.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to sight or vision ; 
pertaining to the organ of sight : as, an opfie 
nerve, Arc. 

2. Used for vision ; aiding or subservient to 
the sight. 

" A *|K>t like which iwrhapa 

Astronomer la the sun’s lucent orb 

Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw." 

Milton ; P. L., III. 6*). 

* 3. Pertaining or relating to the science of 
optics ; optical. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The organ of sight ; an eye. 

** From which our ulcer optics turn away." 

Cowjter; Ho)*, 494 

* 2. A glass used for vision ; a maguifying 
glass ; un eye-glass. 

" Then au old prayer-liook I did present, 

And he au optic scut" Herbert ; Hope. 

3. (Optica.) 


optic angle, «. 

1. The angle Included between two 
lines drawn from tho two extremi- 
ties of au object to the ceutre of tho 
pupil of tho eye ; 

Iho visual angle. 

(Sec illustration.) 

2. The angle which 
the optic axes of 
the eyes make with 
one another ns they 
tend to meet at some distance before the eyes. 



OPTIC ANOLE. 


optic axis, s. 

1. Optics: The straight line Joining tho 
centre of the eye aud that of any object Im- 
mediately in front of it. 

2. Cry staling., ; The line in a double 

refracting crystal In tho direction of which 
no double refraction occurs. In smite form 
of crystals there is but one optical axis, in 
others there are two. 


optic commissure, s. [Cuia9Ma.J 


optic foramen, #. 

Anat A foramen in the back of the eye. 
affording a passage to the optic nerve and the 
ophtha’mic artery. 

optic-lobcs, 5. pi. 

Comp. Anat. : The homologues in amphibia 
fishes, and birds of the mammalian oo77>or-< 
quculrigcmina, the principal nervous eentre-, 
for the supply of sight. The destruction of 
one produces blindness on the opposite side. 
They are situated in the medulla oblongata 
between the spinal cord and the cerebellum. 

optic nerve, s. 

Amt . ; The nerve of sight, proceeding from 
the optic lol>es or corpora quadrigemina to 
the eye, terminating in an expansion called 
the retina. The inner portion of the fibres 
of the two optic nerves decussates at the 
commissure, passing to the opposite eye, 
whilst the outer portion continues its course 
to the eye of the same side, which has been 
supposed to assist in the production of single 
vision, although it 19 more probable that the 
latter is the result of a mental act. The 
closest relations exist between the optic 
nerve, its disc, the retina, and the choroid, as 
regards the cerebral ami intra-ocular circula- 
tion, particularly seen in the course of cerebro- 
spinal disease. 

optic neuritis, s. 

Pathol.: A lesion of tbe optic disc, usually 
associated with meningitis of the base of the 
brain, ttimour9. and large haemorrhages. It 
is marked by serous infiltration and papillary 
prominence, commencing in the neurilemma, 
tbe pupils often dilated, but In simple atrophy 
contracted, going on in unfavourable cases to 
congestion, and ending in the most hopeless 
form of blindness, from primary or progres- 
sive atrophy. By the ophthalmoscope alone 
can any opinion be formed of the significance 
of the various appearances in optic-ueuritis, 
which is of tho gravest character. 

optic-thaiamt, s. pi. 

Anat. : Two ganglia, situated between the 
corpora striata and the corpora r/?<«dri<;mttta 
on each side of the third ventricle, composed 
of gray matter. With the gray substance of 
the po?is and the other centres of gray matter 
they constitute, as shown by Dr. Carpenter, 
the real sensorium. 

optic tracts, s . pi. 

Anat.: Two flattened while cords crossing 
the peduncles or crura of the hemi9pheree of 
cerebrum. 

optic-vcsiclo, s. 

Anat. <£ Embryol. (PL): Vesicles developed 
from the anterior primary encephalic vesicle. 
From them again the eyes ultimately develop. 

6p-tlc-al, a. (Eng. optic; -aZ.) 

1, Pertaining or relating to sight or visioo ; 
optic. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the science of 
opties. (Hoyle: U’orAvt, i. 073.) 

optical -glass, *. Glass manufactured 
for optical purposes. It is of various densi- 
ties, according to the purpose for which it is 
intended, but the cardinal requisite is perfect 
homogeneity. 

optical square, s. A reflecting Instru- 
ment used by surveyors and others for laying 
off lines at right angles to each Mlier. It 
consists nf n box containing two piano mirrors, 
set at an angle of 4.'/ with each other, so that 
the image of an object reflected from one 
mirror tn the other will form an nngle of IK)’ 
with its true position, indicating the correct 
direction In which a perpendicular offset to 
the main Hue shall bo measured. 

optical tologrrapli, s. 

1. A semaphore. 

2. An electric telegraph of the ncedlo or 
pointer class. 

6p tlo al l$r, wlv (Eng. optical ; -Zy.J By 
sight or optics. 

6p-tl clan, j. [Fr. opticim.} 

• 1, One who is versed in tho science of 
optics. 

2. i>nn who makes nr deals In optical glasses 
and in-lrumenls. 

"Tin* aid *Mil> Ihi'v liav* rrerivcl Imm 

tbe o/«f " >4etr.irt Of the Human Mttol. J»U IL, 
f L (Inlrxxl.) 


; p6ilt, J6^1 : oat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, tills ; sin, a? ; expoot, ^Ccnoplion, exist, ph = t 
-claa, tian = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -(Ion, $lon zhun, clous, -tlous, -sious — ah us. -blc, -dlo, &c. «= bcl, dpi. 
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optics— or 


op'-tics, s. [Optic.] 

Physics: Optics was defined by Sir David 
Brewster as tiiat branch of knowledge which 
treats of the properties of light and of vision 
as performed by the human eye. He divided 
his treatise on the subject into four parts. 

1 On the Reflection and Refraction of Light ; 
fi) Catoptrics (q.v.), (2) Dioptrics (q.v.). 

2. Physical Optics. 3. On the application 
of optica] principles to the explanation of 
Natural Phenomena. 4. Of Optical Instru- 
ments. The more modern division of the 
science is into ; 1. Sources of Light ; 2. Trans- 
mission, Velocity, and Intensity of Light. ; 

3. Reflection of Light— Mirrors ; 4. Single 
Refraction— Lenses ; 5. Dispersion and Achro- 
matism; 6. Optical Instruments; 7. The eye 
considered as an optical Instrument ; 8. Phos- 
phorescence and Fluorescence ; and 9. Double 
Refraction, Interference, and Polarization. 

6p’-ti-graph, s. [Gr. ottto/uku (opfonuri) = to 
see ; sulf. -graph.] 

Optics: A form of camera used for the pur- 
pose of copying landscapes. The rays from 
the object to be drawn are reflected from a 
plane-min or through the object-glass of the 
instrument to a speculum, and thence through 
an eye-glass to the eye. Between the eye 
and the speculum is a piece of parallel faced 
glass with a small dot in its centre, exactly in 
the focus of the eye-glass. By moving the 
pencil, the dot seen in the field of the telescope 
is passed over the outlines of the object, 
which are at the same time traced on the 
paper by the pencil. 

•op' ti ma-9y, 5. [Optimate.) 

1. The body of optimates or aristocrats 
collectively ; the nobility, the aristocracy. 

2. Government by an aristocracy. 

3. Supremacy. 

"An optimacu of a few [sins] all prim* coequal In 
their power "— Hammond : Works. Iv. 529. 

• op’-ti-mate, a. & s. [Lat. o ptimns, genit. op - 
titmtis = an aristocrat, from optinuis = best.] 

A. As ndj. : Pertaining or belonging to the 
optimates or aristocracy ; noble. 

B. -4s substantive : 

1. One of the optimates ; a noble, an aris- 
tocrat ; a chief man in a state. 

2. (PL): The Roman aristocracy; hence, 
any aristocracy or nobility. 

op-ti-me, s. [Lat. = excellently, from o pti- 
mus= best.] In the university of Cambridge 
one of those candidates f»»r a degree who 
come out in the second rank of honours, im- 
mediately below the wranglers (q.v.). They 
are divided into Senior and Junior Uptimes. 

5p-tim -e ter, a [Optometer.] 

op'-tim-I^m, s. [Lat. oj>im(us) = best ; Eng. 
suff. -ism. J 

1. Philos.: The name given to the view 
propounded in the Theotlicec of Leibnitz that 
this world, as the work of God, must be the 
best among all possible worlds ; for, were a 
better world possible than that which actually 
exkits, God’s wisdom mtist have known, His 
goodness must have willed, and His omnipo- 
tence must have created it Leibnitz main- 
tained that, if there was to be a world, it 
must consist of finite beings ; this is the jus- 
tification of finiteness and liability to sufl'er- 
ing, or metaphysical evil ; that physical evil, 
or pain, is salutary as punishment, nr means 
of tuition ; and that God could not remove 
moral evil, or wrong, without removing the 
power of self-determination, and, therewith, 
the possibility of morality itself. J. S. Mill 
(Three Essays upon Religion, p. 40) points out 
that Leibnitz did not maintain tiiat this is 
the best of all conceivable, but of all possible, 
worlds, so that his doctrine (though not that 
of his caricature, Pangloss) might be held 
by a “limited" Theist. 

2. The tendency to take the most hopeful 
view of matters in general ; the belief that the 
world is growing better. 

op’-tim 1st, s. [Eng. optim(ism); suff. • ist .] 
One who supports or advocates the doctrine 
of optimism. 

op tim-ist'- !c, a. [Eng. optimist; -ic.] 
Supporting or advocating optimism; charac- 
terized by optimism. 

“There is nothing otherwise than moral in her 

cheerfully optimistic view of life.'* — Alhcnaum, 

March 4. 1881 


* op-tim'-i-ty, a [Lat. optimus = best.] The 
state of being best. (Bailey.) 

*6p-tlm-ize, v.l. & t. [Lat. optim(u$)-= best; 
suff. 4ze.] 

A, Intrans . ; To bold or advocate the doc- 
trine of optimism. 

B. Trans. : To consider or represent as 
anper-excellent. 

op to gram, a [Gr. Lmos (optos) — seen , 
visible, and ypap-ixa (gramma) — that which 
is drawn or written ; Fr. optogmmme.] 

Optics : The image on the retina described 
under optography (q.v.). 

op-tog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. otttov (oplos) — that 
which is ‘seen, visible, and ypatfry ( graphe) = 
delineation ; Fr. optograpkie.) 

Optics: The temporary retention in certain 
cases ol an image, that of the last person or 
thing seen, on the retina of the eye when a 
man or a beast dies. Kuhn found such sn 
image in the eye of an ox an hour after its 
death. It has been thought that possibly 
the image of a murderer might he found on 
the retina of the victim’s eye, which would 
be a great aid to justice. 

op'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. o pticnem, aec. of 
optio — choice; cogn. with opto = to wish, to 
choose ; Sp. opcion.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Wish, choice, desire. 

2. The right, power, or liberty of choosing ; 
the right, power, or privilege of choice ; the 
power of deciding on or choosing one’s course 
of action. 

3. The exercise of the right, power, or 
liberty of choosing; choice, preference. 

M Traua plantation must proceed from the option of 
the people." - — Bacon. 

II. Technically : 

* 1. Church of Eng. : The right of choice 
which an archbishop bad of any one eccle- 
siastical preferment in the gift of any of his 
suffragan bishops, after he had been conse- 
crated by him. 

2. Stock Exchange : A bargain in which a 
dealer has the right to buy, or sell, or both, 
a certain amount of stock at a given price, 
during a specified time. 

H Local Option : [Local-optio*]. 

op’-tlon-al, n. [Eng. option; -al.] 

1. Left to or depending on one’a own choice ; 
not compulsory or necessary. 

“In the formerca.se the use of words is, In a great me*, 
sure, optional."— Stewart : Human Hind, cb. iv„ S 2. 

2. Leaving anything to choice ; involving a 
power of choice or option. 

optional-writ, s. 

Law : A writ commanding a defendant to 
do some act required, or to show cause why 
he has not done it. It is distinguished from a 
peremptory writ (q.v.). 

op'-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eog. optional ; - ly .] 
In an optional manner; with the power or 
right of choosing. 

op-tom'-e-ter, s. [Gr. Birropai (optomai) = 
to see, and perpov (metron) — a measure.] 
Optics: An instrument for ascertaining the 
extent of vision in different individuals, for 
the purpose of choosing proper lenses to cor 
rect defects of sight. 

op tora'-© try, The measuring of the 
powers of vision. 

Op'-to type, «. A letter used for testing the 
eyesight. 

op -u-lcn9e, s. [Fr* from Lat. opulcntia , 
from opulentus = rich, opulent (q.v.); Sp. 
opulencia; Hal. opulenza.] Wealth, riches, 
affluence. 

“She bad heen restored to opulence and honour by 
llhertiues,"— Macaulay - Hist. Eng , cb. it. 

* op'-u-len-9y, s. [Lat. opulentia , from opu- 
lentus = opulence (q.v.).] Riches, opulence. 

op' u-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. opulentus, 
from opes = riches ; Sp. & ltal. opidenfo.] 
Rich, wealthy, affluent; abounding in riches 
or wealth. 

op’-n-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. opulent ; dy.] Tn 
an opulent manner ; richly ; with riches or 
affluence. 


* op-unct'-ly, adv. [Lat. op — ob — on, at, 
ami piuictum = a point.] Opportunely, sea- 
sonably. 

d-pun'-ti-a (t as sh), s. [From Opus, a city 
of Locris, where some species abound.] 

Lot.: Indian-fig; the typical genus of the 
family Opuntulae (q.v.). The stem consists of 
flatjuints broader above than below, at length 
becoming cylindrical and continuous. All 
the species were originally American. Opuntia 
vulgaris is indigenous in tropical America, Ber- 
mnda, &c., whence it lias been introduced into 
southern Euroi>e ; its fruit imparts a red tinge 
to the urine of those who eat it. 0. Tuna fur- 
nishes a rich carmine pigment, used in Naples 
as a water-colmir. 0. Dillenii is used in the 
Decean as a hedge-plant about cantonments. 
Cochineal insects brought to India flourished 
on it, and it yields a coarse fibre used in 
paper-making. 

O-pim-ti a'~9e-£e (t as sh), «. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
opunti(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acetz. J 
Bot. : The same as Cactace<e (q.v.). 

6-pun’ ti-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat opuntia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cactaceie (q.v.). 

o'-pus (pi. op cr-a), a [Lat.] 

1. A work; specif., a musical composition 
numbered for convenience of reference and 
distinction. In this sense frequently abbre- 
viated to op. 

2. Mason. : [Opus-reticu latum]. 

opus alcxandrinum, s. [Lit. — work 
of Alexandria.] A mosaic pavement consist- 
ing of geometric figures in black and red 
tessera on a white ground. 

opus inccrtum, s. A kind of masonry 
formed of small stones of irregular shape 
touching only at certain points, the interstices 
being tilled with well-composed mortar. 

opus operantis, phr. 

Roman Theol. : Usually employed adverbi- 
ally (ex opere operantis). The phrase (= the 
work of the worker) is used to signify that 
the effect of a particular rite or act of devotion 
is directly due, not to the rite (opus) itself, 
but to the dispositions of the person who is 
the subject of the rite or who practises the 
devotion. This is the Protestant view of the 
efficacy of tlie sacraments, as opposed to the 
Roman and High Anglican view. [Opus 
OPERATUM.] 

opus operatum, phr. 

Romm Theol. : Usually employed adverbially 
(ex opere o per do). The expression opus oper- 
alum ( = the work done) was used by medweval 
theologians to signify that grace, was con- 
ferred by the sacrament itself, and adopted 
by the Council of Trent, which, in the eighth 
canon (De Sacrament is in generc ) of the seventh 
session, anathematizes any one who shall say 
that the sacraments do not confer grace ex 
opere operate. Tlie necessary dispositions on 
the part of the recipient are conditiones sine 
qua non; and, according to the Roman view, 
the grace conferred is due, not to these neces- 
sary dispositions, but to the sacrament as 
received with these necessary dispositions. 

" When we sny the sacrament confers gmee ex opere 
operato, our meaning is that grace I* conferred hy 
virtue of the sacrai u eti tal act itself instituted by God 
for this end, not hy the merit of the minister or the 
recipient." — Dellartnin: De SacramenUt, lib. ii., 1. 

opus-reticulatum, opus, 5. A net- 
work arrangement of stmics or bricks. The 
west front of Rochester Cathedral is so built. 

* o-pus'-cule, * o-pus -cu-lum, * 6 pus- 
cle (cle as cl), a [Lat. opvsculum, diinin. 
of opus = a work ; Fr. opusenfe ; £p. opusculo; 
I tal. opusculo, oposcolo.] A little woik. 

-or, suff. [Lat.] A suffix used with Latin 
words and their English derivatives to ex- 
press an agent, as actor; also iu law terms, as 
lessor, mortgagor. 

Or, con;. [A contraction of other , mother, ontner, 
anther, & c.] [Either.] A disjunctive particle 
marking, or seeming to mark, au alternative. 
1. It answers : 

(1) To a preceding either. 

"At Venice you may go to nny house either hy fond 
or water. '—Aduti*on: Oti Italy. 

(2) To a preceding whether. 


" Imagine concerning this world, i Dhcftwr it was to 
perish or no."— Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 


Kite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, worlc, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, na. oo = e ; ey = a ; <ju = kw. 
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2. It is used it) poetry for either. 

” Approach me w yo are. n 

Or one. or alL iu your accustom'd form*. 

Byron : Manfred. 1. 1. 

3. It Is used In poetry for whether. 

" Or la the ooean drenched. or la the fire." 

Shakesp. : Venus Jt Adonis, 4^4. 

4. It is used to connect a series of words or 
propositions, presenting a choice between any 
two of them. 

“ Be It ol werre or pee*, or hate or lore." 

Chiucrr . c. r.. ic:x 

5. It is used to express an alternative of 
terms, definitions, or explanations of the 
s.ime thing in ditferent words : as, a figure 
with four equal sides and angles, or a square. 

6. Or sometimes begins a sentence, In which 
case it expresses an alternative with the pre- 
ceding sentence, or a transition to a fresh 
argument, illustration, or topic. 

“Or what man Is there of you. whom tl hla son ask 

bread. will he give him a stone T Matthew vlt. 9. 

7. Or is sometimes used redundantly. 

*• Or whether bis fall enraged him. or how twos. — 

Shakesp : Coriot anus. t. 3. 

8. It Is used in the sense of lest, or than. 

(Scotch.) 

or, ndv. I A.S. <er = ere.) Ere, before ; sooner 
than. 

"Or I could make a prologue to my brains. 

They ha-! begun.'’ Shakesp. : Hamlet. ▼. 2. 

^ Or trt, or e'er, or evtr : Before that ; ere 
ever. 

••Would I hail met my dearest foe In heaven 
Or ever 1 had seen that day. llomtlo I " 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, \. 2. 

% It is probable that or ere arose as a re- 
duplicated expression, in which ere repeats ami 
explains or; later this was confused with or 
e'er, whence or ever. (Skeat.) 


or, a. [Fr., from Lat. aurum = gnld.] 

Ilcr. : Gold. In engraving it ia denoted by 
small dots or points spread all over the bear 
ing. 

“Azure, an Fagle risiugor. the Sun 
Iu dexter chief Tennyson : Merlin, S25. 


* br'-a, s. [A.S.] A money nf account among 
the Anglo-Saxons. It is valued in Domesday 
Book at Is. Sd. 


or ftcho, ar rach, tor'-ach, •or'-rach, 

s. [Fr. firrocfte ; corrupted from Lat. atrtylex; 

I tab afrrjiice.] 

Hot, : The genus Atriplex (q.v.); specially 
Atripltx horlensis, formerly used more than 
now ss a potherb, 
orachc -moth, $. 

En tom. : lladcna atriplicis. 

Sr* a-clo, s. [Fr., from l>at. oraculum, a double 
dituiii. from oro = to apeak, to pray ; Sp. ora- 
cit lo ; Ital. oracolo.j 
I. Ordinary language : 

1. The answer of a gnd or inspired priest or 
ag* nt of a god to an inquiry, usually respect- 
ing the future, or the issue of a proposed plan 
or enterprise. 

“ Whatsoe'er she ialtb, for oracles must stand." 

Drayton : Poty-Olblon. a. 1 L 

2. The place where a god could be consulted, 
through ins inspired or consecrated agent, 
relative to the future, or the issue of a pro- 
posed plan or enterprise : as, The oracle of 
Delphi. 

3. A god or divinity by whom auswera were 
given regarding future events. 

4. The revelations, communications, or 
utterances of Ood through his prophets. In 
this sense rarely found except In the pluraL 

"The main principle whereupon our Ixdtrf of all 
thing* therein emitAlucil lUiHinleth, l*. that tho acrlp- 
turn *re the oracles at Ood. —Hooker: Kccles. Polity. 

* 5. The sanctuary or most holy placo In tho 
Jewish Temple. 

“The nrade bo pvejtared In tho house within, to *ct 
there the ark of the covenant.**— 1 Kings vl. 14. 

G. The Temple itself. 

“Hlloam brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of tJod." Milton j /*. L., t 12. 

7. One who cnmmuhicale* ft divine com- 
mand or message; one who waa tho Inter- 
mediary nf tho revelations, communications, 
or commands of God ; a prophet. 

•* ftod hath now sent hla llvhur oracle 

Into the world/ Milton : P. It,, L 4«0. 

8. One who Is reputed as uncommonly wise, 
skilled, or cxjierieiiced ; mu' whose opinion is 
looked upon ns n\w>vo question. 

•’ Montague, no lately the oracle of the Conimlttee of 
Supply, wiu* now hmnl with malevolent distrust.'*— 
Macaulay * Hat. ATij/.ch. xxlv. 


* 9. A wise sentence or decision of high 
authority ; mi oracular dictuiu. 

* 10. A cant name for a watch. 

“ fray, my h-rd. what’s a clock by yoar oracle I 
Swift : Polite Com verst non. 

11. Anthrop. : Oraclea are of high antiquity. 
They existed among the Egyptians (lferod. 
v. 89. viil. 82), and the poetry of the Greeks 
and the Romans is full of allusion to them. 
The Ue brews might lawfully, by the high 
priest, consult the Uriin audi liummim (Sum. 
xxvii. 21), but they also illicitly sought re- 
sponses from tcraphiin (Judges xvii. 5), ami 
from the gods of surrounding nations (2 Kings. 

1. 2, 3, 6, 16). The responses were supposed to 
be given by a supernatural afflatus, either 
through a person, as at Delphi and Cuma?, or 
through some object, as in the rustling of tlu- 
sat red grove nt Dodona. But in every case 
there is present the idea of a power more than 
human taking possession of n person or thing, 
and making that person or tiling the vehicle 
of tho response. (Cf. Nuin. xxiii., xxiv., Acts 
xvi. 16 ; Homer, Odys. v. 396; Virgil, sEn. vi 
45-51). Tylor holds that the belief in oracles 
was a consequence of animism, and, after 
giving instances of the survival of the belief 
among races of low culture, says (Prim. Cult., 
ed. 1S73, ii. 138), “Could a South Sea Islander 
have gone to Delphi to watch the convulsive 
struggles of the Fytliia, and listen to her 
raving, shiieking utterances, he would have 
needed no explanation whatever of a rite so 
absolutely in conformity with his own savage 
philosophy.” 

oracle possession, s. 

Anthrop. : The state or condition of being 
possessed by an oracle-spirit (q.v.). 

•’ Real or simulated. the details of araclc-posseulon 
alike Illustrate itojiular belief ."— Tylor : Prim. Cult. 
(ed. 1873). iL 133. 

oraclo spirit, s. 

Anthrop.: A spirit supposed to “possess” 
a human being, whose actions it influences, 
and through whom it speaks. (Cf. Acts xvi. 
16-18.). 

•• The general doctrine of . . . oracle spirits appears 
to have its earliest, broadest, and most consistent 
posilmu within 1 1 io limits of savagery.’’— Tylor : Pnm. 
Cult. led. 1873), U. 124. 

• or-a-clc, v.i. [Oracle, s.] To utter oracles. 

“No mure shalt thuu by oracling abuse 
The U entile* ' Milton: P. Jt. 1. 455. 


* dr'-a-clcr, s. [Eng. orud(<); -«*•] A giver 
of aii oracle. 


" The Delphian oraclcr." 

Sylvester : Sixth Day. First Week, 823. 


o-rKc -u-lar, a. 

culum = un oracle 


[Lat. oracularis, from ora- 
(q.v.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to an oracle or oracles ; 
uttering oracles. 

Oh. couldst thou flt«ak. 

As In Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular Cotoper Vardlcy Oak. 


2. Resembling an oracle ; having or partak- 
ing of the character or nature of an oracle : 
os 


(1) Obscure, ambiguous, like the oracles of 
antiquity. 

(2) Venerable, grave, reverend. 

•* Fables false as hell ; 

Yet d corn’d oracular.' Cow per : Task. v. M2. 

(3) Dogmatic, positive, magisterial, authori- 
tative. 


••The maintenance of these oracular truth*. ’—Bp. 
Halt : The Reconciler. (Ded.) 


S-r&c’-u lar-ly, odv. [Eng. tsraerdav ; dy.] 
In an oracular manner ; like au oracle ; magis- 
terially, dogmatically. 

“A timid jury will give way to an awTul Judge 
deli vn lug oracularly tho law. '— Jlurke : Powers of 
Juries, 


o-r^c' u lar noss, s [Eng. oracular; -nrsz.] 
The qualit y or slate of Wing oracular. 


• o-rftc' U -lous, a. [As if from a Lst.oracu- 
hmig, froiu orucultim = au oracle (q.v.).] 

1. Uttering oracles ; speaking oracularly. 

“Let him oracutous, I he emt. the way 
Tho turns of all thy futurt* fate display 

rope. Uoincr; Ojyisey L C42. 

2. Ambiguous, obscure, equivocal. 

•• As fur equIVHCAthoui. nr oraculous six-eclies. they 
CAimul iiold out loMg.*'— Jiaeon : S 's*ays; 0/ Simulation, 


• 5 ric’-tt-loiis-lj, <u/l*. (Eng. omeutons; 
dy.) In’ nn oraenhum or oracular manner; 
oracularly ; «s an oracle. 

“The testimonies of Mith|ully »n»l snrh as pa.* 
orarulnutly uruoiiK^t uu.*'— iiroim* 7 Vultf'ir hTrourt, 
iik. L, oh vi. 


* o-ric'-n-lous-ness, i. [Eng. oraculou»\ 

The qualitv or state of being oraculous 
or oracular; oracularness. 

or' ad, adr. 

Zool. : Toward the mouth. 

* or -ago (a as 1), s. [Fr.] A storm, a tempest. 

“To stem that orxjt of faction."— Forth : Kxamen. 

p. 632. 

* 6’-ra , -£ious, a. JFr. orageux.] Stormy. 

“ tvhoe# early life may have been rather oraytous." 
—TKickeray : Sewcomet, cb. xxil. 

* or -ai-son, *. [Fr., from Lat. orntionrm,, 

nofiis. of oration a prayer, from oro = to 
speak, to pray.] A prayer ; » verbal supplica- 
tion ; oral worship. (Now written orison 
(q.v.).) 

" At dead of night. *n>LI his oraisons. 

Dytr . UuXnsof Rome. 

or'-al, o. [Fr., from Lat. os (genit. ons) = tin 
mouth.] 

1. Ortl. Ixnxg. : Uttered or delivered by tho 
mouth ; verbal, apoken, not written. 

2. Zo ol. : Connected with the mouth ; aitu- 
ated near the mouth. 

•‘ Tlie oral canty Is usually ciliated.”— Huxley : Anat. 
Invert. Anim., p. 105. 

* oral-pleading, s. 

Imw: Pleading by w’ord of mouth in pres- 
ence of the judges. This practice w T ns super- 
seded bv written pleadings in the reigu of 
Edwsrd'lll. v 

br’-al-ly, atlv. [Eng. oral; dy.] 

1. In an oral manner; by word of mouth; 
in words, not by written communication; 
verbally. 

“The faith of the Jews was not delivered to them 
orally. —Tittotson : Rule of Faith. pL Hi.. ) ». 

* 2. With, in, or through the mouth ; by 
means of tlic mouth. 

•• Not orally traducihle to so great a distance 
ages. — Hale: 0 rig. of Mankind. 

o-rang”, s. [Orano-utan.] 

orang-utan, orang utang, ourang- 
outang, s. 

Zool. : Simia satyrus, the Mias of the Dyaks. 
The name by which it is known in England ifi 
Malay, and siguilics, “the wild mnn of the 
wood.” It is a dull, slothful animal, but 
jiosscsscil of great strength. Wallace (Malay 
Peninsula, ch. iv.) says that lie was told by a 
Dyak chief that “no animal dare attack it 
but the crocodile nml the python. 11c always 
kills the crocodile by main strength, standing 
upon it, pulling open its jaws, and ripping up 
its throat. If a python attacks a tnias, he 
seizes it with his hands, and then bites it, 
nml soon kills it. The mias is very strong; 
thcra is no other animal in the jungle so 
strong ns he." Those animals are now con- 
fined to the swampy forests of Sumatra am! 
Borneo. Their height has been variously 
stated, but, according to Wnllsiro (foe. cif.), 
“ we have not the least reliable evidence of 
the existence of Oranes iu Borneo mine than 
four feet two inches high." The legs are very 
short, the arms as disproportionately long, 
reaching to tho ankle when tho animal Is 
placed in an erect position. The hair is long, 
ruddy-brown, with u decidedly red tinge, face 
dark, eyes and uoso small, jaws prognathous, 
the hair falling over the forehead and back- 
ward over the neck ; it is long mi the limbs, 
with n downward direction on the in>per, and 
an upward on tho lower arm. There are 
neither check pouches nor mini callosities, 
nor a tail, and the hips are covered with hntr. 
The males have a longish beard, and they 
sometimes develop warty protuberances on 
each side of the face, lleuce some authorities 
have discriminated two ftpocies, but Dr. 
Mivart cousldeis lh* se to be merely varieties. 
[ S i m i a . ] The resemblance to mnn in appear- 
ance is greatest in the femalca mid in young 
niiim.ds. Tho head of a Ixiby Ur.uig Is not 
very different from Hint of an average Euro- 
pean child ; but in the adult tin* mu/rin is ns 
well-marked n featuie ns lu tho Carnivora. 
The Orang Is arboreal, and forms a sort of 
mst or shelter among tlie treed. It m*\«i 
walks erert. unless when using its hands to 
sii ppoi t itself by brunches oveiheml, or when 
attacked. HepivsentnUoiiM of its walking 
with a stick me entirely imaginary. 

dr an go (ft as 1). * or ongo, * or-ongo, 

s. A a. {O. Fr. orenge (Fr. omiij/r). The word 
should properly he nurraor, from Fora, uiinttij. 


boll, b 6 $ ; pdilt, ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9WU, bcn<?h ; go, 6cm ; thin, this ; sin. a? ; oxpoot, Xenophon, oxlst, -lng. 

-olan, tlan - shan. - tlon, slon - shun ; -^lon, -^lon - zhiiu. -oious, tlous, -ulous = shiis. -hlo, -dlo, & a - bch d^L 
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orangeade— oratorially 


narinj, ndrang = an orange. The initial n 
was lost in French, and the a became o under 
the mistaken irlea that the word had some 
connection with Lat. cniriim = gold, from the 
colour; Sp. naranja; Fort, laranja.] 

A As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense aa II. 1. 

2. A secondary colour, produced by the 
mixture of the primaries red and yellow. It 
is contrasted by bine, and its type may be 
seen in the garden mangold. 

** A scail of orange round the stony helm.” 

Tennyson : Princess. (Frol., 102.) 

II. Botany, Ac. : Properly Citrus Aurantinm, 
the sweet orange. The leaves aie ovate, ob- 
long. acute, slightly serrulated ; petiole more 
or less winged; the pulp is sweet. It is a 
native of India, and by some botanists is be- 
lieved to be only a variety of the citron ( Citrus 
medica). It was introduced into the south of 
Europe about the twelfth century, having 
been brought into Arabia about three cen- 
turies earlier. It lives about six hundred years. 
Among the many varieties are the China 
orange, which is the common orange of the 
markets; the Flood, or Malta orange; the 
St. Michael’s orange ; the Noble, or Mandarin 
orange, <$ie. A single tree in St. Michael’s has 
yielded 20,000 oranges fit for packing. The 
oraoge contains malic acid ; the rind is bitter and 
aromatic. There u re various allied species, spe- 
cially the Bitter, or Seville orange, C. Bigaro- 
dia, largely imported for the manufacture of 
candied orange-peel, Ac. It, too, has run into 
several varieties. Another species is the Ber- 
gamot (q.v.). Sir Joseph Hooker makes all 
these varieties of C. Anr«nfhm». The oraoge 
ia largely cultivated in the United States, par- 
ticularly in California and Florida, both of 
which states have proved particularly adapted 
to its culture. There are It), 0(H) square miles of 
soil in Florida adapted to oiauge growth, and 
the fruit from that state is often of especial 
excellence, Louisiana is another important 
locality of orange culture. 

B. As udj. : Pertaining to an orange; 
having the colour of an orange. 

•’The whole High Street was gay with orange 
llbauds ” — Macaulay : But. Eng., cb. ix. 

orange-bat, s. 

ZooL : Rhinonycteris aurantia, from northern 
Australia, about two inches long, the fur 
bright orange in the male, pale yellow in the 
female. 

orange-blossom, s. The hlossom of 
the orange-tree. It ia commonly worn in 
wreaths by brides at their marriages as a 
symbol of purity. 

orange chrome, 5. A sub-chromate of 
lead, which yields a beautiful orange pigment 
of a higher color than orange vermilion. 

orange-color, s. 

Bot., Ac. : Yellow, with a perceptible mix- 
ture of red. Akin to apricot color, but 
redder. ( Lindley .) 

orange-colored, a. Having the color 
ef an orange. 

orange-cowry, a. 

ZooL : Cyprtva aurora , called also the 
Morning-dawn Cowry. It is worn as a mark 
of chieftainship in the Friendly Islands. 

orange-dove, s. 

Ornith. ; Chrysccna victor (Gould). The 
young birds and females are green, but the 
male has bright orange plumage. (Ibis, 1875, 
p. 435.) 

orange-flower, s. The same as Oranqe- 
blossom (q.v.), 

** Odours of orange -jtnwers Mid spice." 

Longfellow : The (Quadroon Qirl 

Orange-Jlmver water : 

Chem . ; In the preparation of neroli oil from 
the flowers of the bitter orange a certain pro- 
portion of water distils over, ami this, on 
being separated from the oil which floats on 
the surface, constitutes the orange-bower 
water of commerce. 

Orangc-jlowcr oil : [Neroli-oil]. 

orange footman, 5. 

Entom. : A British moth, Lithosia aureola. 
erangc-lily, s. 

Bot. : Lilium bulbifrrum , a lily with large, 
handsome, red, or orange, scentless flowers. 
It is a native of southern Europe, &c. * 


orange-list, s. 

Fabric: A kind of wide baize. 

orange moth, s. 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, Anger - 
ona prunaria , one of the Ennotnidse. 

orange musk, s. A species of pear. 

orange-oil, s. 

Chem. : The oil obtained from the rind of 
the sweet orange. It consists mainly of a 
dextro-rotatory terpene, C u ,Hj 6, closely resem- 
bling terebeutliene, having a sp. gr. of *85 
at 15°. 

orange-pea, s. A young unripe fruit of 
the cura^oa orange, used for flavouring wines. 

orange-peel, 5. The peel or rind of an 
orange separated from the fruit. It is dried 
and candied, and used as a stomachic, and 
in flavouring puddings, cakes, Ac. 

orange-pekoe, s. A black tea from China, 
of which there is also a scented variety. 

erange-pippin, s. A species of apple, 
orange-root, s. [Hydrastis.] 
orange-sallow, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Xanthia 
citrago. 

orange-skin, s. An orange- col on red hue 
of the skin, chiefly observable in children. 

orange-tailed dear- wing, s. 

Entom.: A British hawk-moth, Sesia on- 
dreniformis. 

orange tawny, s. & a. 

1. As subst. ; A colour between yellow and 
brown. 

2. As adj. : Of a brownish -yellow colour ; 
of a colour between yellow and brown. 

*• Your orange-ta wny beard.” — Shakesp. : M idsum- 
mer Might's Dream, 1. 1 

orange -them, a. 

Bot. : The genus Citriobatus. 
orange-tip, a. 

Entomology: 

]. Euchloe cardamines, Called by Newman 
and Stain ton Anthocharis cardamines. The 
wings in the female are nearly white, but in 
the male the apical half is deep orange. Ex- 
pansion of the wings about IJ inch. Found 
in April and May. Larva found in July on 
Cardamine Impatiens , and other Crucifene. 

2. The name ia also given to some apecies 
of Teracolua. 

orange tree, s . 

Bot., t£c. : Citrus Aurantium. [Oranoe.] 
orange under-wing, 5. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Brephos Par- 
thenais. 

orange upper-wing, s. 

Entom . : Hoporina croceago, a British moth 
of the family Orthosidse. 

orange-wife, orange-woman, s. A 

woman who sells oranges. 

•• Hearing a cause between an o range-wife and a 
fosset seller."— Shaketp. : Coriolanus , ii, L 

or-ang'-eade (a as i), s. [Fr., from orange .] 
A kind of drink made from orange juice, with 
an iufusion of orange-peel 

or'-an-geat (go as zh), s. [Fr.] 

], Candied orange-peel. 

2, Orangeade. 

or-ange ism (a as 1 ), s. [Eng. orange ; -ism.] 
The tenets or principles of the Orangemen. 

Or'-ange-man (a as i), s. [Named after 
William 111. of England, Prince of Orange.] 
Hist. A Polit. : An association of Irish 
Protestants, chiefly in Ulster, but with affili- 
ated lodges in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and America. They 
have passwords and grips, and there is an 
initiatory ceremony. They became an or- 
ganised body in 1795, but the system existed 
much earlier. They claim to do honour to 
the memory of William HI., but their actioo 
towards tbeir Roman Catholic countrymen ia 
greatly opposed to the tolerance shown by 
that monarch ; for example, at the capitula- 
tion of Limerick (1G91). In trie third decade of 
tiiis century, Brunswick Clubs, an offshoot 
from the original institution, were founded to 
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oppose Catholic Emancipation. Orangemen 
in Ulster wear the flowers of the Orange-lily 
(Lilium bidbiferum), on July 1 and 12, the 
anniversaries of the Boyne (1990) and Anghrira 
(1991), and they also celebrate November 5, on 
which day the Prince of Oiauge landed in 
Torbay (19SS). 

* or -ang er (a as i), s. [Eng. orang(e ); -er.] 
A vessel employed in carrying oranges. 

“Nothing Afloat, from a St. Michael oranger to * 
fifty-gnu frigate, could stand with her in a gale.'— 
Sir S. Lakeman : D'Aat I taw in Kaffir-land, p. H9. 

or'-ang-er-y (a as i), 5. [Fr. omngerto, from 
orange.] 

1. A place where oranges are cultivated ; 
a gallery or place where oruuge-trees are pre- 
served during the winter. 

"The finest orangery, or artificial greenhouse."— 

Addison : SpecLUor. No. 4*7. 

* 2. A species of snuff. 

“ O Lord, sir, you must never sneeze ; 'tls as unbe- 
coming after orangery ha grace after meat”— Farqu- 
har: Love <t a Bottle, li. 2. 

or-ang-ite (a as i), s. [Eng. orang(e ); snff. 
4te (A/in.).] 

Min. : An orange-yellow variety of thorite 
(q.v.). Named by Bergemann, who thought 
he had discovered a new element not exist- 
ing in thorite, “donarium.” Orangite yields 
a higher sp. gr. than thorite, and frequently 
envelopes it. Found at Brevig, Norway. 

6 -rar-i-um, * or'-a-ry, s. [Lat., from oro 
= to speak, to pray.] 

1. Class. Antiq. : A napkin or acarf worn by 
the classic nations for the same use aa a 
modern pocket-handkerchief, or to wave in 
the circus on triumphal occasions. 

2. Eceles. : A scarf sometimes twined round 
the handle of the inediseval crozier. Also tbe 
scarf or stole of a priest, or the border or 
bemraing of a robe. 

•or'-a-r^, s. [Orarium.] 

* or'- ate, v.i. [Oration.] To make an ora- 
tion ; to deliver a speech ; to harangue. 
(Used in ridicule or contempt.) 

“This continent, where every man naturally orates." 
— Scribner s Monthly, Aug. 1880, p. 656. 

o-ra'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. orotionem, acc. 
of orario=a speech, from oratos, p;u par. of 
oro — to speak, to pray ; Sp. oracion ; ltal. 
ormrto/i*.] An elaborate speech or discourse, 
composed according to the rules of oratory, 
and delivered in public, and treating of some 
important subject in elevated and dignified 
language ; an eloquent speech prepared be- 
forehand and spoken in public. Especially 
applied to a speech or discourse delivered on 
some important or special occasion ; as, a 
funeral oration, an o ration on the anniversary 
of some important event, &c. f and to academic 
declamations. 

“The lord archbishop vpon the greece of the quire, 
made a long oration."— Bacon: Henry )'//.. p. 178. 

or'-a-tor, * ©r-a-tour, s. [Fr. orateur, from 
Lat. oratorem, acc. of orator = a speaker, from 
oratus, pa. par. of oro = to speak, to pray; 
Sp. & Port, orador ; ltal. orator*.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who delivers an oration ; a public 
speaker; one who pronounces an oration in 
public on some special occasion. 

The orator, however, though he charmed hie 
bearevs, did not aucceed in cimvmcing them.''— Mac- 
aulay: Eng. Hut., ch. xix. 

2. An eloquent speaker ; one who is dis- 
tinguished for his skill as a public speaker. 

'• I am no orator, aa Brutus la” 

Shakeep. : Julitu Ccetar, ill. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1, Law : One who prays for relief ; a peti- 
tioner ; the plaintiff or complainant in a bill 
in chancery. 

2. Universities : A public officer who acts as 
the mouthpiece of the university. He reads, 
writes, and records all letters of a public 
character, introduces distinguished person- 
ages on whom honorary degrees are about to 
be conferred, <fcc. Called also Public Orator. 

* ©r-a-tdr'-i-al, a. [Eng. orator ; -iaU] The 
same as Oratorical (q.v.). 

” The oraforial part of these gentlemen seldom 
vouchsafe to mention fewer than fifteen hundred, or 
two thousand people." — Swi/t : Considerations about 
Maintaining the Poor. 

* or-a-tbr -l-al-ly, adt\ [Eng. oratoria/; 
•ly.] In an oratonal manner ; oratorically. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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* $r-f* tor'-i- an, a. & a. [Eng. oratory; -on.) 

A. vis adjective : 

1, Khctorical ; like an orator. 

*• In nu oruforfan way."— North Examen, p. 420. 

2 Belonging tx> the Congregation of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, to the French 
Oratory, or to any Congregation of a similar 
name. 

B. As sitbsL : A member of any of the Con- 
grrgations mentioned under A. 2., especially of 
the oratory of St. Philip Neri. [Oratory, V} 

"The treat Orator! ‘tti ha* feelli»£* m fjutc'k m lOs 
intellect 1 j» dec I *." — Dublin Kcelnc, July, 1879, (». 203. 

or a tor ic al, a. [Eng. oratory ; c connect., 
and sntf. -n/.f Pertaining to an orator or ora- 
tory; befitting or necessary fir an orator; 
rhetorical. 

or- a tor ic al ly, adv. [Eng. oratorical; 
-ly. J In an oratorical manner ; like an orator. 

'or-a tor ic, j. [Oratory.] 

or a tor'-i 6, s. [ltal. an oratory, an oratorio, 
from Lat. orator ius = belonging to prayer ; 
Fr. onci/oire.) 

* 1. Ord. Ixing. ; An oratory, a place of 
worship, a chapel. 

2. Music: A composition for voices ami 
instruments illustrating some subject taken 
directly from scripture or paraphrased upon 
some theme in sacred history. The music 
consists of symphonies or overtures, airs, 
recitatives, duets, trios, choruses, Ac., with 
accompaniments for orchestra or organ. 

* or a tor'-i o US, a. [Lat oratorios , from 
orator.] Oratorical, rhetorical. 

* or a tor -l-ous 1^, ot/y. [Eng- orn/oriow* ; 
-ly.] In an oratorical manner ; rhetorically. 

•• Nor do they opixme thing* of tills nature ntv-uineii- 
tativi-ly. bo much a* oratonoutly."— Dp. Taylor: 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 115. 

•or a tor-ize, v.i. [Eng. orator; -ise.) To 
act the orator, to harangue. 

•• Mr. Pickwick oraforitin;;. ami the crowd •houtlng." 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch. »xlv. 

gr a tor y, *or a-tor-lo, *. [Fr. orafom*, 
from Lat. oratorium , neut. sing, of orufortus 
= belonging to prayer. In the 2ml and 3rd 
sciis- s from Lat. oraforta (nrj) = (the art) of 
speaking; Sp. At ltal. oraforia, oratorio.] 

1. A place for prayer or worship ; a chapel, 
espec. one for private devotions. 

” Dou urnke an autcr ami an oratory." 

Chaucer : V. T„ 1,907. 

2. The art of speaking in public in an 
eloquent ami effective manner; the art of an 
orator ; the art of speaking according to the 
rules of rhetoric. 

"The former . . . laid the preateat weight of his 
oratory upon the atri'iigth of hi* arguments ottered to 
their uiiilerHlamllng ami renaou." — Suttfl : Letter to a 
Yunwj Cleryytnun. 

3. The exercise of eloquence in oral dis- 
course ; speeches made ; eloquence; eloquent 
language. 

••Till* enabled the promoter* to declare that the 
oratory exeltcil entliuiliuMii, ami that I he reiolutums 
were |<uumh 1 by acclamation . " — Daily Teleyraph, Oct. 
12 . 18 * 2 . 

• 4. Orators collectively. 

•* M«n divinely taught, am] better teaching , . , 

Than all the oratory of Urceee and Rome." 

Milton: P. li., iv. 390. 

% (1) Oratory of St. Philip Xeri : 

Church II id.: A congregation of priests, 
without vows. but. agreeing lo a rule of life, 
founded by St. Philip Neri, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and approved by 
Gregory XI 11. In 1675. The objects of the 
institute arc mission work and education. St. 
Philip took a deep interest in England, but 
the first house in this country was founded by 
Punliiial (then l»r.) Newman at Mary Vale 
(Old Useott), in 1847, and lie still (1SS5) retains 
his position as superior of the Oratory at 
Birmingham. The evening exercises of the 
Oratory consist of plain earnest sermons, with 
vermicular hymns. Many of the Oxford men 
who 11 went over” became members of this 
cuhgreg it inn. 

(2) Oratory of the Immamlate Conception : 
Church Hist. : A congregation founded at 

Faris in 1852 by M. Peletot, cure of Hi. Koch, 
and M. Gr.it iv. The members have the same 
aims ns the defunct French Oratory, whose 
rub- they follow. [■[ (:l).] 

(3) The French Oratory : 

Church U ist. : A congregation of prlcsU 


founded at Paris In 1611 by Cardinal de 
Be ru We. Their aims were to deepen devotion, 
to promote professional studies, and to spread 
an ecclesiastical spirit among the clergy. 
(Athlis £ Arnold.) 

or a tress, " or - a trix, s. [Lat. oratrix, 
fem.'of orator.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A female orator. 

*' I oee loue'a oratresse plerul* led h maty to tlicc.” 

It'unier: Atbions England, bk. 11., ch. lx. 

2. Ixiw: A female plaintiff or complainant 
in a hill in chancery. 


dr-a vitz it©, S. [From Orawitzdi), Hun- 
gary, where found ; snff. -ite (Jl/in.).J 

Min. : An amorphous mineral occurring in 
nodules. Hardness, 2 to 2*5; sp.gr. 2*701 ; 
lustre, wax-like, unctuous. Compos. : a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina, with some ziue. 
Found with calamine (q.v.). 


orb (1), 3. [Fr. orbe, from* Lat. orient, accus. of 
orbis = a circle, an orb ; ltal. & Sp. orbt.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

A circle, a sphere, a globe, a ball, a 
spherical body. 

••A mighty collection ol water Inclosed In the 
Ixnvels of the earth, constitutes an huge or* lu tbo 
Interior or central parts."— Wood wu rd : A at. Mat. 

• 2. The eye-ball ; the eye. 

“ A drop serene hath iiuench'd thelr^orfti. 

Or dim suffusion veil'd/ 1 Milton: P. /*., lit- 25. 

3. A circular body, as a wheel. 

" The orbs 

Of his fierce chariot roll'd as with the sound 

Of torreut floods." Milton : l'. L., vl. 830. 

4. A circle, a circuit, a ring; the sphere In 
which a star moves ; the orbit described by a 
hcnvenly body. 

Astronomers . . . framed to tbelr cow It eccen- 
trleks and epicycle*, ami » aomlerful engine of orbt. 
though no such things were."— Maoon. 

• 5. A celestial body. 

*• By all the operation of the or3i.“ 

Ehakesp. : Lear, L 1. 

* 6. The earth. 

•* The orb below u hush as death." 

bhaketp. : Uamlet, 1L 1 

* 7. A sphere of action ; a region. 

M lie gazed upou that mighty orb of song.” 

Wordticorth : Excursion , bk. L 

• 8. A period or revolution of time. 

M Fatal course 

Uad circled his full orb." Milton : V. L., v. 800. 

II. Technically: 

* l. Astrnn. : One of the hollow and trans- 
parent globes or spheres, inclosed one within 
another and concentric, which were conceived 
by ancient astronomers to carry with them 
the planets in their revolutions. That in 
which the sun was placed was called the orbis 
maximus, or chief orb. 

2. Arch. : A boss or knot of foliage, flowers, 
or other ornaments in cornices. 

3. Her. : A globe encircled bearing a cross ; 
a mound (q.v.). 

" Presented with the Bible, the spurs, and the orb.' 

— Macaulay Hut. Enj., ch. *L 

orb -fish, a. [Orbis.) 

* orb (2), s. [O. Fr. orbe, from Lat. orbus = 
bereaved, deprived.] 

Arch.: A mcdisuval term for a blank or 
blind window or panel. 


" orb, v.t. <fc i. [Oan (1), *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form into a circle ; to roll. 

" That uur hnpptnc** may orb it»Hf Into a thousand 
viigaiicli-it of *try ami ilcliklU ."— Milton Eeaun of 
Churcft Uavcrnment, hk I., ch I. 

2. To encircle, to surround, to inclose. 

" Orbed iu a rainbow." Milton : Mali city, 141. 

B, I nt rans. : Ti* bo formed Into an orb ; to 
assume tlic appearance of an orb. 

” Orb unto the jK'rfcct star." 

Tennyson . in Memnrsam, xxiv. 15. 

* orb' iitc, a. [Lat. orhatus , pa. par. of or&o = 
to bereave.] Bereuvcd, child less, I at her less 


* or brt tlon, «. [I^at. or&nfio, from orhatus , 
pa. par. of orbo = to bereave.] Privation of 
children or parents; privation generally. 

M liuw did the illstrcsjwil mother* wrlnn tludr hands 
for this wofull orbatiots."— Up. U til Costlemp . ; Elijah 
curtinj tho Children, 

orbed, a. [Eng. orb (1) ; -rd.] 

1. Having I ho form or an orb; circular, 
round, spherical. 

” I.et r*i‘li . . . 

Pit well hts helm, gripe fast l.U orbed slilntil. 

Borne ev il or high. ' Milton ' P. L, vl. 542. 


*] Still used as the second element in tha 
Comj>ouiid full-or&rd, applied to the moou. 

2. Encircled, surrounded. 

•• Gold wm the beam, the wheels were orb'd with bo1A“ 
Add Lon . Or id ; M^tatnorphotex IL 

4 orb'-ic, ■ orb -Ic-al, orb tele, a. [Eng. 
orb (1), s. ; -ic, -tac/.]' t 5 ]»hencal, circulur. 

How the IbkIj- of Ibt* orbiek frame 
Flout teuder Infancy so lug became." 

baron . Pun or . s’ at or a. 

4 orb -l-clc, s. [Lat. orhieulu*. dimin. of 
oro .< = an orb.] A little orb, globe, sphere, o» 
ball. 

•• Such wat'ry or&Wei young l»oys do blow." 

El etcher ; Christ s Triumph on Earth. 

or-bic u la, s. [A fciu. form of orbicuitu 
(q.v.).] * 

Zonl. £ Palo: ont. : The name given by 
Sowerby to tho molluscous genus called by 
Lamarck Lhscina (q.v.). 

or bic'-U lar, n. [I^at. orbicularis, from or- 
biculus, *<liinin. of orbis = an orb; Fr. orb icu- 
laire.) Having the form of an orb; spherical, 
circular. 

M Parted by tb‘ empyreal Ikoumls, 

Ills Quadrature, from thy orbicular world." 

Milton . P. L . X. SSL 

• orbicular bone, s. 

Ariof. : A name formerly given to the or- 
bicular process (q.v.), which in childhood is 
really a separate bone. 

orbicular leaf, s. 

Hot. : A leaf perfectly circular, as the leaf 
of Cotyledon orbiculare. 

orbicular- ligament, s. 

Anat. : A ligament connecting the head of 
the radius with the small sigmoid cavity of 
the ulna. Called also the amiulur ligameut. 

orbicular muscles, s. pi 

Anat . : Two muscles : (1) Orbiculoris oris, 
an orbicular muscle with concentric fibro 
around the orifice of the mouth ; called alsu 
sp/itocfcr oris. (2) Orbiculuris jxtli>cbrarum 
a thin elliptical muscle surrounding the fissure 
between tho eyelids, covering their surface, 
aud spreading hoiiic distance around. 

orbicular-process, s . 

Anal. : The orbicular bntie of childhood, 
which in the adult becomes a flattened rounded 
tubercle at the end of the long process of the 
incus, aud articulates with the stapes. 

or-blc'-u lar-ly, adv. [Eng. orbicu lar; -ly.] 
In an orbic ular, spherical, or circular ruauuer ; 
spherically, circularly. 

* or-bte'-u lar ness, 3. [Eng. orbicular; 
-n«s.] The quality or state of being orbicu- 
lar ; sphei icily, circularity. 

* or-bic-u la’-ta, s. pi [Neut. pi. of Lat. 
orhiciffdfus = rounded, circular.] 

Zoo/. ; A section ofllrachyurous Crustac»*ana 
having the curapace globular, rhnmbuidal, or 
oval, and always very solid. 

or blC'-u-lato,a. & s. [Lat. orbiculatus, from 
orbicuUts, cl mini, of orbis =■ an orb (q.v.); Fr. 
orbicutt ; ltal. orWo/a/o.] 

A, Asatlj.: M ule into or having the form 
of an orb, sphere, or circle ; orbicular. 

* B. /Is subut. : That which is urbiciilato ; 
specif, n thing liaUng a figure, the vertical 
seel ion of which is oval, and the horizontal 
section circular. 

or-bxe’-u lat 6d, n. [l^at. orbiculatus.] The 
same qs* 0 <<tk‘ 0 lath, A. (q.v ). 

or bic’-u lato 1^7, adv. [Eng. orbiculatc; 
‘lib] * 

Iht. : So ns to 1m? nearly orbicular, 
orblcitlatcly dcprossctl, a. 

Pot. : Spherical, except that it Is depmwod 
at the top. 

* or-bic u-la tlon, s. [Ltd orMrif/oiiu s 
orhicuhue (q.v.).] The quallly nr state or 
being orbicuinlc. 

It iiiIkIiI Iiavc l*<-pn more •lisulrtranlljr oallrnl or. 
bleiilntinii, »r.*lnx Hit* elivumfoaimi iii tkt-a »•••* only a 
rl, ' !(•, hut fill* a ■plirre. — More: Antj of the Snd, 
(tut rot].) 

or-bic u li nn, «. (I -at. onurw/OuO; f(»m. 
sing u»(j. Muff. -i«a. Fmin the circular f«»rm 
of the shell. ) 

Zool. : A genua of Foramliilfern. 0r6fcu//na 
Is fmiml In Kca-sand. 
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or-hic'-n-lus, 5 . (Lat., dirnin. from or&fr.] 

Botany : 

1. A 11 appendage of a flower, forming a 
thick solid mass, covering over the ovarium, 
and adhering to the stamens, as in Stapeha. 

2. (PI.) : The circular bodies found in the 
cup of a Nulularia. 

* ©r-ble, a. [Oruy.] 

or-biT la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from orbis.] 
[Orb a)*j 

But. : 'Hie scutellum of the lichenaceous 
geuus Usuea. 

or'-bis, s . [Lat. = a circle.) 

Ichthy. : Chcctodon orbis, a fish without 
scales, but with a prickly skin. It inhabits 
the Indian seas, and is unfit for food. 

or'-bit, s. [Lat. orbita = a track, a course, 
from orhis = au orb (q.v.); Fr. orbite; ltal. & 
Sp. orbifa.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. In the same sense as If. 2. 

M lu such a maimer that the planets revolve InorbUt 
almost circular.'— Mnclaurm : Bir /. .Vctrton, bit. iv., 
ch. i. 

* 2. A small m b. 

" Roll the lucid orbit of an eye ” 

l'oung : Satire*, w. 7, 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat. : Tlie bony cavity in which the eye 
is situated. 

2. Astron. : The path of a primary planet in 
its revolution round the sun, or of a secondary 
one in its revolution round the primary. 

3. Omith. : The skin which surrounds the 
eye of a bird. 

orbit-sweeper, s. 

Astron. : An instrument invented by Airy, 
to follow the inclined path of a comet or 
planet. It resembles a German equatorial, 
the polar axis of which is of greater length 
than usual, and which works for some dis- 
tance at its upper end in a tubular bearing. 

or'-bit -al, * or-bit'-n-al, a. [Eng. orbii; 
- al , -ual.] Pertaining to an orbit 

\ There are orbital bones and foramina, also 
an orbital arch, nerve, plate of ethmoid bone, 
and process of palate bone. 

* or'-bit-ar, a. [Eng. orbit ; -ar.] The same 
as Orbital (q.v.). # 

or'-bit-ar -y, a. [Eng. orbit; -ary.] Con- 

nected with or surroundiug the orbit. 

or-bi-te -lx», s. pi [Lat. orbis = a circle, 
and telce, pi. of tela = a web.] 

Zool. : In the arrangement of Walcknaer a 
section of Araneidae (True Spiders), spreading 
webs of a regular and open texture, either 
orbicular or spiral, and remaining in the 
middle or on one side to catch their prey. 
Type, Epeiva (q.v.). 

or-bl toid -e^, s. [Lat. orbifii = a wheel- 
track, an orbit, and Gr. eI5o? (eidos) = form, 
from the circularity of the shell.] 

Pahront. : A genus of Nummulitidre, found 
In the Nummulitic Limestone. The shell is 
of a complicated type. It commences in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks, and becomes very 
abundant in the Eocene of the United States, 
the West Indies, &c. 

or-bit 6 ll'-tes, $. [Lat. orbiia = an orbit, 
and Gr. Atflos ( lithos ) = stone.] 

Zool. Palcvont. : A genus of Foraminifera 
akin to Orbioulina, but with larger chambers. 

or - bit - O - sphen' - Old, a. [Eng. orbit ; o 
connect., and sphenoid.] 

Compar. Anat : A term applied to the 
lesser wings of the sphenoid bone ; part of the 
third cranial segment, corresponding with the 
alee minores or processes of lngrassias in 
man, &c., always forming the back of the 
orbit. (Huxley.) 

or-bit'-u-al, a. [Orbital.] 

* or-blt -U ar-y, a. [Eng. orbit; -uary.] Of 
or pertaining to an orbit ; orbital. 

* orb -l-tude, s. [Lat. orbitudo, from orbus = 
bereaved ] Privation of children or parents ; 
orbation, nrbity. 

or-bit-u-lid'-e-a, 5 . pi [Dimin. of Lat. or- 
bital an orbit, aiid Gr. el 60 s (eidos) = form.] 


Zool. : A family of Non -per fora ted Foramin- 
ifera, with compact, porcellanous, calcareous 
tests. 

* orb'-I-ty, * orb-1-tlc, s. [Fr. orbite, from 
Lat. orbitafem, nevus, of 0 rbitas, from orbus = 
bereaved. J The same as Opditude (q.v.). 

"Old aye and orbthj, as Ceselliua (irofesaed, were 
those two things that emboldened him."— Bp. Hall . 
Balm oj Uilead, § 3, 

orb -like, a. [Eng. orb ( 1 ), a., and like.) Re- 
sembling au orb. 

or-bu li -na, s. [Dimin. of Lat. orbis = a 
ring' a circle, from the gluhular test or shell. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Foraminifera. like a small 
perforated sphere. Found abundantly in the 
Globigerina onze off the coast of Portugal, &c. 
Best known species, Qrbuliiux uni versa. 

* orb -y, * orb -ie, a. [Eng. orb (1), s. ; -t/.] 

1. Resembliug an orb ; orhlike, circular, 
round. 

•‘It emote Atrktes orbit targe." 

Chapman : Burner; Iliad ILL 

2. Revolving. 

" Orbie boures." Chapman: Homer ; Odyuey x. 

* ore, * ork, s. [Lat. oroa, a marine animal, 
perhaps the grampus.] A marine animal, 
not clearly identified. It may be the gram- 
pus, or, as suggested by Nares, the narwhal. 

" The haunts ol seals and orct." Milton : P. L., xi. 836. 

or'-ca, s. [Lat.] [Urc.] 

Zool. : Grampus, Killer- whale ; a genus of 
Delphinidre, with nine species, from the 
northern and southern oceans. The face is 
short ami rounded, the dorsal long and fal- 
cate, pectorals very large, nearly as broad as 
loug. 

Or-ca' di an, a. & s. [From a promontory 
in Caithness, called by Ptolemy Orcas.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
Orcades or Orkney Islands. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of the 
Orkney Islands. 

or'-ca-nette, s. [Orchanet.] 

or' ^e-in, s. [Altered from orcin.] 

Ghent . : C 7 H 7 NO 3 . Lichen red. Present in 
the orchil of commerce, and prepared from 
orcin by the action of oxygen and vapour of 
ammonia. Hydrochloric acid precipitates it 
in fine red flocks. It dissolves in alcohol to a 
deep scarlet solution, gives a violet-red colour 
with fixed alkalis, and is decolorised by the 
action of zinc and hydrochloric acid. 

or-£er-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. Lat. from 
orea (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Delphinid*, with two 
species, from the Ganges and the Irrawaddy. 
The bead resembles that of the Pilot Whale 
(Globiocejihalus melas) aud porpoise-like flip- 
pers are present. 

or'-cha-net, or'-ca-nette, s. [Fr. orcanette.) 

Bot. : The same as Alkanet (q.v.). 

orchard, * or-chaerd, * ort-chard, s. 

[A.'S. orceard, orcerd, ortgeard, wyrtgeard — a 
wort-yard, or yard of vegetables; cogn. with 
lcel. jurtagurdhr = a garden of herbs, from 
jurt (later tirf) = herbs, and gardhr = a yard 
or garden ; Dan. nrtgaard = a garden of herbs, 
from urt = herbs, and guard = yard or garden ; 
Sw. ortegard, from ort, and gurd ; Goth, aurti- 
gards .] [Garden, Wort, Yard.] 

* 1. A garden of any kind, especially one 
for vegetables or herbs. 

** Neither is that orchard vufruitful. which vnder 
shone of sumlrie weedes. bath medlcinalle jilaisters 
for all infirmities. ’—Gascoigne : To the Youth, of Eng- 
land. 

2. An inclosed plantation of fruit trees, 
especially of apples, pears, plums, and cher- 
ries ; a garden tor the cultivation of fruit- 
trees ; a collection of fruit-trees. 

“Planting of orchards is very profitable, a a well as 
pleasurable?' — Bacon.' Advice to VilUer*. 

orchard- grass, s. 

Bot . : Daciylis glome rata. 

orchard-house, s. A glass-roofed house, 
with sloping roof, in which fruit-trees, too 
delicate to be exposed to the open air, are 
cultivated by means of artificial heat 

orchard-oriole, s. 

Omith. : Emberiza oryzivora, the Bob-o’-link. 
[Oriole.] 


orchard -mg, s . [Eng. orchard ; -ing.] The 
cultivation of orchards. (Evelyn: Sylva.) 

* or'- 5 hard-ist, s. [Eng. orchard ; -wt] A 
cultivator of orchards ; a grower of fruit-trees. 

“ However expert the orchard Ut may lie, much will 
dej>eud uu soil,"— Tram. Adel phi Society, xlit 2L 

or'-^hard-man, s. [Eng. orchard, and man.) 
One who owns or rents orchards fnr the pur- 
pose of fruit-growing. (Athenumm, Oct. 24, 
lS$j, p. 542.) 

or-^hel'-la, s. [Archil.] (See compound.) 

orchclla-weed, s. 

Bot. : Various species of Roccclla used in 
dyeing. [Uoccella.J 

or'-clio o cele, *. A tumor of the testicle. 

orche ot' o my, *. Tho removal of a tes- 
ticle by excision. 

* or-chc-sog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. 

(orchcsls) = dancing, and ypabta (grupho) — to 
write, to de>cribc ; Fr. orchesogruphie.] A 
treatise upon dances or dancing. 

* or^ches-ter, s . [Orchestra.] 

or-chcs'-tcs, s. [Gr. op^Tjorijs (oiYh«/«) = 
a dancer.] 

Entom. : A genus of Curculionidrc (q.v.), 
founded by Uliger. Hiiul femora incrassated, 
saltatorial, autennne eleven-jointed. They are 
leaf-miners, and the lap. * of Orchestes praten- 
sis affect the leaves of Cen/anrat scabiosa. 

or -<ihcs-tra, * or ches-ter, * or-ches- 
tre, s. [Lat orchestra, from Gr. opxhtrrpa 
(orchestra); bpxf'opai (orcheomai) — to dance; 
Fr. orchestre ; Ual. orchestra ; bp. orgucstra.) 

1. In Greek and Roman theatres, the semi- 
circular area, included by the straight line 
which bounded the stage in front ami the 
first row of the ascending steps. In tlie Greek 
theatre this apace was always occupied by the 
chorus. In Roman comedy there was no 
chorus ; and in Roman tragedies, both the 
chorus and the musicians were placed upon 
the stage itself, the whole of the orchestra 
being reserved for the senators. 

2. In modem theatres, &c. : (1) Tlie place 
where the band, or band aud chorus, are 
placed in modern concert-rooms, theatres, &c. 
( 2 ) The collection of instruments of varied 
compass and quality of tone which consti- 
tutes a full band. There are no orchestral 
scores earlier than the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, so all statements as to con- 
certed instrumental music before that time 
are wholly conjectural. 

or-<ilics'-tral, a. [Eng. orchestra); -ah] Of 
or pertaining to an oichestra; fitted or in- 
tended to be performed by au orchestra. 

or-ches-tra'-tion, s. [Eng. orchestra); 
-at ion.] The arrangement of music for au 
orchestra ; instrumentation. 

* or-ches-txe, s . [Orchestra.] 

or-cbes'-tric, a. [Eng. orchestr(a); -ie.] Per- 
taining or relating to aa orchestra ; orchestral. 

* or-chcs-tri’-no, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A mechanical musical instrument, in 
shape like a pianoforte, aud with a similar 
key-board. The sounds were produced by the 
friction of a circular bow upon the strings. 

©r-clies'-tri on, s. A large musical iostru- 
meut, constructed on the principle of a band- 
organ, designed to imitate an orchestra in 
force and variety of tone. 

or'-ch.id, s. & a. [From Lat orchid cm, accus. 
of orchis.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Sing. : A plant of the genus Orchis, the 
order Orchidaceae, or the alliance Orchidales. 

2. PI. : Lindley’s name for the Orchidaceae 
(q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to an orchid : 
as, orchid flowers. (Lindley : Vtg. King. 
(ed. 3rd), p. 824.) 

or-chi-da'-^c-ae, or-chid'-c-se, s. pi. [Lat. 
orchis , genit orchitis); fem. pi. adj. snff. 
•ace ce, -<fB.] 

Bot. : Orchids ; the typical order of the 
alliance Orchidales. It consists of perennial 
herbs or shrubs, with fibrous, fasciculated, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hore, camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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fleshy, or tuber-like roots. Leaves flat, terete, 
or equitant, generally sheathing, membranous, 
coriaceous, or hard ; flowers Irregularly 
clustered, apiked, racemose, or panicled, with 
a solitary bract. Perianth odheient, in two 
or three rows, sometimes resupinsUi ; sepals 
three, pedals three, stamens and style consoli- 
dated into a central Column, stamens three, 
only one perfect; ovary often twisted, one- 
celled, of six c.1rpel9, with three parietal pla- 
centa*. Fruit generally capsular ; seeds very 
numerous, minute. All the species are ter- 
restrial in temperate latitudes ; ia the tropics 
many arc epiphytes, growing on trees. They 
ere remarkable for their irregular flowers, 
often very beautiful, sometimes very fragrant. 
Found in nearly all climates. Known genera 
400 ; species 3,000. Divided into seven tribes : 
Malaxea*. Kpidemlrea?, Valid cat, Ophreae, Are- 
thusete, Neotteie, and Cypnpedeik. 

©r-chl da'- ccous (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat. 
o rchutae^te); Eng. adj. sulf. -ovs.) Pertaining 
to orchids ; belonging to the order Orchidaceie. 

or'-cht-dal, a. (Lat. orchis, genit. orc/iW(rs); 
Fug. sutt.* -af.] 

Dot.: Of or belonging to the alliance Orchi- 
dales. (Lindley : I'eg. King.(ed. 3rd), p. 170.) 

or-cht da -lea, s. pi. [Masc. or fem. pi. of 
Mod. Lat. o rdiidalis, from Lat. orchis (q.v.) 

Bo t. : An alliance of Endogens, consisting 
of epigynous orders, with one to three stamens 
and exalbuniinous seeds. There are three 
orders : Burmanuiaceae, Orcliidace*, aud 

Apostasiacere. 

* or chid -e an, a, [Mod. Lnt. orchid («/»*); 
-fun. I Pertaining or belonging to the order 
Orchid«ce;e (q.v.). 

“The great Orchidean family."— Oardenert' Chro- 
nicle, So. *j 3, p. 33 L 

t or-chid'-e-OU8, a. [Mod. Lat. orchid(ea:); 
-co us . ] The same as OncHiOACEOUS (q.v.). 

or chid or 6 gist, s. [Eng. orchidolog(y) ; 
-uf.J One wlio is versed in orchidology. 

“The flnt Inflorescence which the celebrated or- 
chldologist received."— Oardeners' Chronicle, So. 403, 

p. 380. 

8r Chtd ol r -6-gy, a. [Eng. orchid; o con- 
nective, and amt. -o/o^j/.] 

Nat. Science : That branch of botaay which 
relates to orchids. 

or'-chU, or'-chill, ». (Archill.) 

or'-cht-o ^ele, $. [Gr. opx« (orchis), genit. 
op\ios ( orchios) = a testicle, and «jAt] (kcle) = 
a tumour.] 

Pathol. : A name given to various affections 
of the testicle. 

or' clllS, s. [Lat. orchis; Gr. op*is (orchis) =■ 
a testicle ; an orchid, so called from the form 
of its root. ] 

Hot. : The typical genus of the order Orchl- 
dacere. It is one of the tribe Opliren* or 
Ophrydeie, and the family .Serapiadre. The 
tubers are gloliose, ovoid, or palmate ; the lip 
Is spurred ; 
the glands of 
the stalks of 
the pollen 
mosses con- 
tained in a 
c o m m o n 
little punch. 

Chiefly from 
Europe, 
north Africa, 
aud Asia. 

About seven- 
ty are known. 

Tho United 
Slates bus few 
native species 
of orchids, but 
many of trop- 
ical origin are oar ms masctua 

cultivated 

here in greenhouses, their beauty or singu- 
larity gaining for them high admiration. 1 her 
are nearly always fertilized by insects, to u hicli 
fact Is believed to bo flue their singularity of 
form and their frequent great fragrance. Fow 
of them nro of any utility. Tho tubers of 
vnrioua orchids yield aalep (q.v.). 

or -chi'-tls, *. [Gr. opxi? ( orchis ) = a tcstlclo ; 
Eng. stiff, -itin, denoting inflammation.] 

Pathol. : Jnllammatloo of tho testicles. 


orchot-o-my, *. [Gr. 5 p%ic (orchis) = a 
testicle, oud to firj ( tome ) = a cutting.] 

Surg. : The operatioo of cutting out n tes- 
ticle ; castration. 

or^in, *- [Fr., from Lat. orcus— the infernal 
regions.] 

Chem.:C?lhO*. OretnoJ. Exists ready-formed 
In several lichens, and is prepared artificially 
from orsellic acid by boiling with water for 
thirty or forty minutes, CjjHs 0 4 = CrH^ 0 2 
(ore in) +■ CO*. On evaporation tho ore in crys- 
tallizes in tho form of colourless, six-sided, 
nioiiocliuic prisms, which are soluble in water, 
alcohol, snd ether, lmvo n nauseous sweet 
taste, and melt at OS'. Orcin gradually turns 
red on exposure to the air. It forms substi- 
tution products with chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine. It yields rhombic crystals. 

01^-5111 61* s. (Orcin*. ] 

•ord, * ordc, s. [A.S.] A point, a begin- 
ning, an edge. 

or dain , 4 or-deyne, • or dcine, y.t. 
[O. Fr. ordeiKr(Fr. ordonner), from LaL 0 rtlino 
=. to set in order; ordo, genit. ordtuis = order ; 
Sp. 0 rdenar; Ital. ord i mi re,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. To set in order, to arrange, to prepare. 

“All things that we ordained festival 
Tutu from their office to black funeral." 

Sh.tkesp. : Romeo * Juliet, lv. &. 

2. To institute, to establish, to found. 

"The cause why music was ordained." 

Bhakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. Lif. 1. 

3. To set apart for au office or duty; to 
appoint. [II. ] 

“To do the work for which It waa ordstined."— 
Sungari: Pilgrim's Progress, pL li. 

4. To decree, to order ; to give orders or 
directions for ; to appoiut. (Used espec. of 
the decrees of Providence or fate.) 

“ Jeroboam ordained a least iu the eighth mouth.** 
—1 Kings xit. 32. 

II. Eccles. : To invest with ministerial 
function or sacerdotal power; to give au- 
thority to, with established or customary rites 
or ceremonies, to exercise the office of a 
minister. 

“Hecaoiuot be a true pope, unless he were rightly 
ordained uriciL Chillhigworth : Religion of Protest 
ants, ch. IL. pt, I.. J 109. 

or-dain-a^ble, a. [Eng. ordain; -able.) 
Capable of being ordained or appointed. 

•‘The nature of nmu Is ordainable to life."— Bishop 
Ball : Remains, j». 377. 

or dain'-er, ■ or~dain our, ’or-deln- 
OUX, s. [ling, orda i n ; -c r . ] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : One wlio ordains, appoints, 
establishes, or decrees ; one who invests with 
sacerdutal functions. 

“That Again depends upou the ordamers secret 
Intention. —Chlltingurorth : Religion of Protestants, 
ch. it., pt. I., J 109. 

2. Eng. Hist. : One of o junto of nobles in 
the reign of ICdwsrd 11., whom the king was 
obliged to empower with authority to enact 
ordinances for the government of tho king- 
dom, the regulation of the king’s household, 
Ac. ( J . li. Green.) 

or dain'-ment, s. (Eng. ordain ; -went.] 
The oct of ordaining or appointing ; ordma- 
liun. 

* or-dal, s. (OnnEAL.) 

4 or-da'-ll-an, a. (Eng. onial ; -fan.] Fer- 
tainmg or relating to trial by ordeal. 

“To revive the old ordalian trmll u«ed by our 
llcnthcu nucmtor»."“/t>>. Ball: Cate* of Conscience, 
Dev. 2, c&ao 3. 

• ordo, *. [Oud.] 

or 1 do al, * or dal, s. A a. [A.S. onUl, onldl 
= o dealing out, discrimination, Judgment, 
decision, from a prof, answering to O. 11 . Ger. 
nr- ; Goth, us - ; Dut. oor- = out, and dtil = 
Eng. dole (q.v.) ; cogn. with O. Fries, ortlcl ; 

O. Sax. unfc/t; Duu o rdeel ; Ger. urthcil; 

O. H. Ger. urteli, urfcili.] [Dkai>, Dole.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Lit. <C Anthrop. : The judlclnvi Dei of 
incdin* val writers ; tho practice of rcfeirlng 
disputed quest ions (especially thoso touching 
tho criminnlily of a suspected peraou) to 
Bupern.'itural decision, In the belief thot tho 
Deity would work a miracle rather thnn the 
innocent nlioutd sillier or tho guilty escape 
ptininhincnt. Dr. E. B. Tylor ( Encyc. licit., 
ed. 9 tli, xvll. 818) says of the practice, that 


“In principle, and often in the very forma 
used, It belongs to ancient culture, thcnca 
flourishing up to the mud up val European mid 
modern Asiatic levels, but dying out before 
modern civilization." It existed among the 
Jews. A wife accused of adultery was re- 
quired todriuk “the bitter water that causeth 
a curse" (Numl>ers v. 12-31), and a strangely 
similar institution exists at the present day 
among the negroes of the Gold Coast; and 
ordeal in some form or other is still practised 
by races of low culture, and bv individuals of 
low culture among races standing iu the fore- 
front of civilization, hi the Middle Ages in 
Enmpa ordeal was sanctioned l*>th by the 
civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, stid 
was chiefly of three kinds : (1) By Are— a sur- 
vival from the early classic times (cf. Sopho- 
cles, Antigone, 2t>4 ; .Eschylus, Frag. 284), in 
which the accused had to walk bare f jot and 
blindfolded over red-hot ploughshares, or to 
tike up and carry a piece of red-hot iron a 
certain distance. This method was allowed 
only to persons of high rank ; (2) By water, 
for persons of tho middle and lower classes. 
This was of two kinds. The accused had to 
take a stone out of boiling water, and if, 
after a certain time, his arm presented no 
marks of injury, he was adjudged iuimceut 
In the second case— a common method when 
witchcraft was alleged— the accused, bound 
hand aud foot, was thrown into a river or 
pond, and it was belie ved that a guilty person 
would float without effort, and that an inno- 
cent person would infallibly sink ; (3) Wager 
of battle. [Battle, s., B. 1.1 Besides these 
three principal methods there were three 
others in less general use : A supposed mur- 
derer was required to touch the body of the 
murdered man, and was pronounced guilty if 
blood flowed from the wounds (Sluikesp. : 
Richard III., f. 2) ; the Ordeal of the Euchar 
ist, in which divine judgment was supposed 
to follow unworthy reception of the sacra- 
ment ; and the Corsued (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : A severe or strict trial through 
which one has to pass ; trying circumstances. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or connected 
with trial by ordeal : as, ordeal laws. 

ordeal bean, ordeal nnt, *. 

Hot., (Cc. ; The seeds of Physostigma veneno- 
sum , a leguminous plant used in Old Calabar, 
of which it is a native. Persons suspected of 
witchcraft, or more ordinary crime, sre re- 
quired to eat tho beaus till they vomit them 
or die. If they do the former, they are held 
to be innocent; if the latter, they are colt- 
sidered to l>c guilty. The Calabar Ordeal- 
bean contracts the pupil of the eya. 

ordeal root, s . 

Hot. : The root of o species of Strychnos 
used by tha native population of western 
Africa. 

ordeal treo, ». 

Hot any : 

1 . Of Guitiea: Erythrophlrcum guineense. 

2. Of Madagascar: Cerltcra Ttutguin . The 
fruit, which is poisonous, is given m some 
kind of broth to the accused person. U lie 
recover, he 13 deemed innocent; if he die, 
this is held to prove bis guilt. Oil May i>, 
1S30, the then reigning Queen of Madagascar 
administered the ordeal to about thirty men, 
some noblemen and others cf the common 
people, who were accused of sorcery. The 
former recovered, the latter dud. Certain 
women, subjected to the same onleul hi April, 
all recovered. 

or-dcr, * or-dro, ». [Fr. ortlre (O. Fr. 
ordene, ordine), from IjiL erdinem, ©ecus, of 
on/o= order; Sp. onlen; llal. ord uia.) 

I. Onlinary Language: 

1, Regular or methodical disposition or 
nrr.mgcuivnt ; method ; harmonious relation 
iK'tweeu tho parts of anything; regular sue 
cession : as, 

( 1 ) Of material things arraugod methodi- 
cally. 

(2) Of Intellectual notions or Idea* : as, tho 
ordcily arrangement of the matter of a dis- 
course. 

" Tr> the true «Ute of Solomon'* houto, t wtll 

k ec |» thl» order ; I will «et forth the end of uur foun- 
dation, the limtnnneiit* for onr »<-ikv the ncrerAt 
rni|<|(<ymeiits AMlgned. mid the ordinance* »• ob- 
A-Of. — Baron : Scte Ail tntu 

( 8 ) < »f recurring phenomena, pci lods of time ; 
as, The order of iho months. 



boll, ; P^t, ; cat, 5CII, chorus, 9hin* bough ; go, fccm ; thin, ; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, oxlst. -Ifig. 
-cion, tian = ehan, -tlon, -elon = shun; -(ion, -$ion - zhun. -oioua, tlous, -sloua = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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2. Proper state or condition ; a normal, 
healthy, or proper condition : as, The organs 
of the body are in or out of order. 

3. Established process ; custuinary mode of 
procedure; established usage ; specif., the 
established or customary mode of procedure 
in public debates or discussions. 

4. Absence of confusion or disturbance 
tranquillity; freedom from disorder or tumult ; 
regular government * as, To keep order at a 
meeting. 

Order is used alone as an exclamation to 
call the attention of a speaker or member 
of an assembly or meeting to the faet that 
he is transgressing the rules of debate or 
otherwise out of order. 


'• Then there was a cry of order ; and he was threat- 
ened with the serje/uit and the Tower."— Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


5. A rule, a regulation : as, a stauding order. 

[ 1 ( 11 ).] 

6. A precept, a mandate ; a direction, whe- 
ther verbal or written. 

“ They have already order 
This night to play before him.'' 

Shakrtp. . Hamlet, ill. 1. 


7. Specifically : 

(1) A direction, demand, or instruction to 
supply goods, to make purchases, &c . ; a com- 


mission. 


(2) A direction, written or printed, or partly 
written and partly printed, to pay money : as. 
a post-office order for five pounds. 

(3) A ticket of admission to a place of 
entertainment, <fcc. ; a free pass: as, au order 
for a theatre. 


8. A class, a rank, a degree. 

" The Wing commanded the high priest end the 
priests of the second order, to bring forth out of the 
temple all the vessels."— 2 King* xx.nl. 4. 

9. A body of men of the same rank or pro- 
fession, constituting a separate or distinct 
class of the community. 

“ Find a barefoot brother out. 

One of our order.' 

Shaketp. ; Romeo i- Juliet, lil. 3. 

10. A body of persons associated together 
by the possession of a common honorary dis- 
tinction conferred upon by a prince or other 
authority ; henee, the dignity, rank, or dis- 
tinction itself : as, The Order of the Gar ter, 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. The 
various orders have distinctive insignia, con- 
sisting generally of a collar, star, badge or 
jewel, and ribbon. [Bath, Garter, Knight- 
hood, Star, Thistle, &c.] 

11. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The different modes of architec- 
tural treatment adopted by the ancients in 
constructing their public edifices and build- 
ings of the higher class. They are usually 
separated into five, principally distinguished 
from each other by the proportions of their 
coluinos and the kind of capitals employed, 
but also by the relative proportions and de- 
corative parts of their entablatures, as well as 
other minor features. They are known as the 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, aud Com- 
posite. (See these words.) 

2. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) In the Roman Church, “ a Sacrament of 
the New Law by which spiritual power is 
given, and grace conferred for the perform- 
ance of sacred duties.” The Couneil of Trent 
(aess. xxiii.) asserted, and anathematised 
those who denied (1) That there was a real 
priesthood in the New Law ; (2) that, besides 
the priesthood, there were grades of orders ; 
(3) that Order was a Sacrament instituted by 
Christ; (4) that the Holy Ghost was given 
and a character conferred at ordination ; (5) 
that unction was properly used in ordination ; 
(6) that there was a divinely appointed hier- 
archy in the Roman Church ; (7) that bishops 
were superior in power to priests, and were 
the miaisters of Con Urination and Order ; and 

(8) that bishops appointed by the Roman 
Pontiff's were true and legitimate bishops. 
The doctrine of Apostolical Succession is a 
necessary deduction from the view that Order 
is a Sacrament. 


(2) (PL): In the Roman Chureh Orders are 
divided into two classes : Sacred, or Major, 
and Minor Orders (see these words). Some 
theologians regard the episcopate as the com- 
pletion and extension of the priesthood, 
while others consider it a separate order. 
In ihe East the number of orders has varied 
at different times, but in the Greek, Coptic, 
and Xestorian Churches the orders recognised 
are those of bishop, priest, deacon, subdeaeon, 


and reader. Anglicans acknowledge three : 
bishops, priests, and deacons. The validity 
of Anglican Orders is denied by the Homan 
Church. English elerics eutering that church, 
and wishing to beeome priests, must be 
ordained by a Roman Bishop. The question 
assumed great practical importance in con- 
nection with the Oxford movement, and the 
arguments for and against their validity may 
be seen in Dr. Lee’s Validity of English Orders, 
and the late Canon Estcourt's Question * of 
Anglican Ordinations Discussed. 

3. Gtom. : Rank or elass. In analysis, 
magnitudes are classed into orders, depending 
upon the degree of their equations. AH 
algebraic magnitudes whose equations are of 
the first degree are of the first order ; those 
whose equations are of the second, third, &e., 
degrees, are respectively nf the second, third, 
&c., orders. 

4. Nat. Science: The designation given to 
the division immediately below a class or sub- 
class and next above a tribe or a family. 
[Natural-oboe*.] 

5. Rhet. : The placing of words and members 
io a sentence in such a manner as to contri- 
bute to force and beauty of expression, or to 
the clear illustration of the subject. 

(1) Close order : 

Mil. : Said of the ranks when drawn up at 
the distance of one pace between each other. 

(2) General orders : 

MU: The orders or notices issued by a 
commander-in-chief to the troops under his 
command. 

(3) In order: 

(а) In proper, fit, or normal state or condi- 
tion. 

(б) With a view ; for the purpose ; to the end. 

(4) Open order : 

Mil. : Said of the ranks when drawn up at 
the distance of two paces between each other. 

(5) Order in Council : An order issued by the 
sovereign with and by the advice nf the privy 
council. 

(6) Order of battle : 

Mil.: The disposition of troops according 
to the nature of the ground, and other circum- 
stances, for the purpose of engaging an enemy, 
either in attack or defence. 

(7) Order of curves : [Obqer, II. 3]. 

(5) Order of the day : 

(a) Pari. : A parliamentary phrase express- 
ing the business set down for debate on a 
particular day in the minutes or votes. 

(6) Mil. : Specific commands or notices 
issued by a superior officer to the troops uuder 
bis command. 

(9) Religious Orders : 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : The name Order is 
popularly given to all associations of a monas- 
tic character. Strictly speaking, it is of far 
less extended application, and is confined to 
associations which have received the formal 
approbation of the Roman Pontiff and the 
members of which are bound by solemn vows. 
Thus Orders are sharply marked off from 
Congregations, in which the vows are simple, 
and for the erection of which the consent of 
the Ordinary alone is necessary. The term 
Order did not coine into use till the tenth 
century, when offshoots from the Benedictines 
first appeared, and grew into such communi- 
ties as those of Citeaux, Cluny, and La Char- 
treuse, where modifications of the Benedictine 
rule were practised. Next in importance 
come the Mendicant Orders and the Jesuits, 
the Hieronymites, the Minims, Theatines, Ca- 
puchias, and Barnabites. (See these words.) 

(10) Sailing orders: 

Naut. : The final instructions given to 
government vessels. 

(11) Standing orders: 

Pari. : Certain rules and regulations laid 
down for the transaction of business in parlia- 
ment. They must always be followed unless 
suspended temporarily by a special vote. 

(12) To give order: 

(a) To direct, to command ; to issue an order 
or command. 

'* Give order to my servant*." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 

( b ) To give directions ; to prescribe the ar- 
rangement, disposition, or management of. 

*’ Give order for my funeral." 

.Shaketp. . I Henry IV., 1L 5- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


* (13) To take order : To make the necessary 
disposition or arrangements ; to take steps or 
measures. 

“ I will lake order tor her keeping close." 

SKaketp. : Richard III., It. 2. 

(14) To take orders: To become a clerie ; to 
devote one’s self to the work of the ministry 
in an Episcopal Church. 

" Though he never could be persuaded to take order., 
theology naa las favourite study. '—Macaulay . Hut . 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

order-book, s. 

1. Comm. : A book in which ordere for goods 
are entered ; a book in which directions for 
purchases are entered. 

2. Pari. : A book in whieh motions pro- 
posed to be brought before the house are 
entered previously. 

or'-der, v.t. & i. [Order, s.] 

A, Transitive : 

* 1. To put in order ; to arrange or disposa 
in an orderly or methodical manner ; to reduce 
to order. 

" Thus my battle ahull be ordered." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., v. 8. 

* 2. To conduct, to manage, to dispose, to 
regulate. 

" How to order these affairs." 

Shakesp. ; Richard II., U. 1 

* 3. To manage, to treat. 

“How shall we order the child, and how shall w* 
do unto him t Judge* xiii. 12. 

4. To give an order or eomniaad to ; to com- 
mand, to direct. 

“Hie wife ordered all her nuns to their knees."— 
Macaulay : Hut, Eng., ch. xxL 

5. To give an order or commission for ; to 
direct or desire to be supplied : as, To order 
goods of a tradesman. 

6. To prescribe; to arrange beforehand. 

•’ Why was my breeding ordered and prescribed.” 

Milton : Samson Ayonittct, 30. 

* 7. To admit to boly orders ; to ordain. 

“The book requlretb due examination, and giveth 
liberty to object any crime against such as are to b* 
ordered."— Whitg\fte. 

B. Intrans. : To give orders ; to issue orders 
or directions. 

t (1) Order arms : 

Mil. : A word of command at which the 
rifle is brought to a position with its butt 
resting on the ground. 

(2) To order arms : To bring the rifle to a 
position with its butt resting on the ground. 

(3) To order about : To give orders to, as to 
a servant ; to treat as a servant or inferior. 

“He would not he ordered about hy Cannon.”— Mao- 
aulay : Hitt. Eng. ch. xiii. 

* or'-der -a- ble, a, [Eng. order; -abk.l 
Capable of being ordered ; compliant with 
orders. 

“Being very orderable In all his sickness.’ — Fuller: 
Church Hitt., X. vii. 22. 

or -der-er, s. [Eng. order; -er.] 

1. One who sets in order, regulates, ar- 
ranges, or methodizes. 

“The supreme orderer of all things.”— Edward* : 
Freedom of the Will, pt. iv. f § 9. 

2. One who gives orders or directions. 

* or’-der-less, o. [Eng. order ; -less.) With- 
out order ; out of order or rule ; disorderly. 

“ All form Is formless, order orderleu." 

Shaketp. : King John, 111. L 

or dor-ll-ness, $. [Eng. orderly; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being orderly ; regu- 
larity, methodicalness. 

or'-der-ly, «., odv., [Eng. order; *ty.] 
A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L In order ; arranged or disposed in order. 
“The children orderly, and mothers, pale 
For fright." Surrey : Vtrgile ; *£neit iL 

2. Methodical, regular. 

“ The book requlreth but orderly reading."— Hooker. 
Ecdet. Polity. 

3. Observant of order or method ; not dis- 
orderly ; keeping order. 

“ Men are not good, hut for necessity : 

Mor orderly are ever bora, hut bred." 

Drayton : Civil Wart, viL 

4. Well regulated ; free from disorder or 
confusion ; characterized by good order. 

’•* Their orderly and not tumultuary arming."— Ba- 
con : Henry VII., p. 141. 

5. According to established order or method. 
“ TUI orderly judgment of decision is given against 

it."— Hooker : Ecclet. Polity. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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BADGES AND DECORATIONS OF HONOR. 

PLATE I. 

ORDER OF CHRIST (Pontifical). 

SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI (United States). 

ORDER OF THE THISTLE, with Collar Attachment (Great 
Britain, Scotland). 

ORDER OF THE GARTER— the George Badge, with Collar 
Attachment (Great Britain). 

ORDER OF ST. GREGORY THE GREAT (Pontifical). 

ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE (Spain). 

GUELFIC ORDER OF HANOVER. 

ORDER OF THE BATH, Military Class (Great Britain). 
GRAND ARMY OF TnE REPUBLIC (United States). 
ORDER OFST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE (Great Britain). 
ORDER OF THE ROSE (Brazil). 

ORDER OF ST. PATRICK, with Collar Attachment (Great 
Britain, Ireland). 

ORDER OF THE HOLY GIIOST (France). 

ORDER OF THE TOWER AND SWORD (Portugal). 

ORDER OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE (Pontifical). 

LEGION OF HONOR (France). 

LOYAL LEGION (United States). 

ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA (England. Iudla). 

ORDER OF ST. ANDREW (Russia). 


BADGES AND DECORATIONS OF HONOR, 


PLATE II. 

20 ORDER OF THE OAK CROWN (Luxembourg 

21 ORDER OF THE CROWN OF WURTKMBERd 

22 ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 

23 ORDER OF THE ELEPHANT (Denmark). 

24 THE IRON CROSS (Prussia). 

25 THE NICHAN BADGE (Tunis). 

26 ORDER OF THE BLACK EAGLE (Prussia). 

27 APOSTOLIC ORDER OF ST. STEPHEN (Austria, Hungary). 

28 MILITARY ORDER OF WILLIAM (Netherlands). 

29 ORDER OF THE SUN AND LION (Persia). 

30 ORDER OF ST. OLAF (Sweden). 

31 ORDER OF THE NISHANI-MEDJIDIE (Turkey). 

32 CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR, WAR DEPARTMENT 

(Uuited States). 

33 KNIGHTLY ORDER OF ST. HUBERT (Bavaria). 

34 FAMILY ORDER OF LOYALTY OF BADEN (Germany). 

35 ORDER OF LEOPOLD (Belgium). 

36 ORDER OF THE BUST OF BOLIVAR (Venezuela). 

37 ROYAL AMERICAN ORDER OF ISABELLA TIIE CATHO- 

LIC (Spain). 

38 ORDER OF THE REDEEMER OR SAVIOR [reverse] (Greece). 

39 ORDER OF THE SERAPHIM (Sweden, Norway). 

40 ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE (Austria, Hungary). 

41 ORDER OF TIIE EASTERN RISING SUN (Japan). 

42 THE VICTORIA CROSS (Great Britain). 

43 ORDER OF THE GARTER, PRINCIPAL KINO OF ARMS 

(Great Britaiu). 

44 ORDER OF THE RUE CROWN (Saxony). 






ordinability— ordination. 
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IL Mil. : On duty : ns, an orderly sergeant. 
B. As adv. : According to due order or 
method ; duly, regularly. 


'* But, orderly to cud where t hc£un." 

Mu keep. : Hamlet, 111. 2. 


C. As substantive : 


1. A private soldier or non-commissioned 
officer who attends upon a superior officer to 
carry orders, messages, Ac. 

" Two orderlies were appoints to watch tho pwl.\cc." 
—Macaulay : Hut. Any., ch. sxL 

*2. A man employe-1 to keep the public 
streets clean by sweeping. 

"Tho orderlies keep the arret* free from u>ud Sn 
winter and du»t lit imnimr.'- Mayhcto: London 
Labour A Londm Poor, 11. 2»4. 


5. A rule established or ordered hy au- 
thority ; a law, edict, or statute , a decree or 
dispensation of the Divine Doing or ol f.tte. 

" The tot*l ordinance and will of tfod." 

Cotcper . Talk, i. Jii 

' G. Tho act of establishing, forming, or 
aetting in order; foundation. 

•‘The workl* weren mud i*rfyt »t the ordynaunce 
[a /mutation*] of the world.*— \V yet \J« ; Lb mu lv. 

"J tl) Orifjnuiice 0 / the Forest: A statute, 
S3 and 34 Edward I., made relative to matters 
and causes uf the forest. 

(2) Ordinance of Parliament : A temporary 
Act of Parliament. 

(3) Self-denying Ordinance: [Self-denying], 


orderly book, s. 

Mil. : A book in winch the orderly sergeants 
enter general and regimental orders. There 
Is one for each company. 


or" din &nd, s. [Lat. ordinandus , fut. pass, 
part, of orduio = to ordain (q.v.).] A candi- 
date f-i* ordination; one who is about to be 
ordained or admitted to holy orders. 


orderly offleor, s. 

Mil. : The officer on duty for Ihediy; the 
officer of a corps whoso turn of duty it is to 
superintend its internal economy, cleanliness, 
food, <tc. 

orderly room, s. 

Mil. : A room set aside in a barrack in 
which the administrative work is earned on. 
It usually communicates with the adjutant's 
office, and in it the prisoners are settled with 
by the commanding officer, the regimental 
orders are iasned to the sergeants, and other 
official business is conducted. 

orderly -system, s. The system of 
keeping the streets of a town clean by means 
of orderlies ; street-orderly system. 


* or din ant, a. & «. [Lat. ordinans, pr. par. 
of online) == to ordain (q.v.).] 

A. .ds adj. : Ordaining, appointing, regu- 
lating. (Shakesp. : Hamlet , v. 2.) 

B. vis si<6st. ; One who ordains ; a bishop 
who confers orders. 

* or-din-ar, a. [Fr. ordinaire.] Ordinary. 

or -din ar-i-ly, * or- din -ar- 1-1 ye, ad v. 

[Eng. ordinary ; -Zy.] 

1. In an ordinary manner; according to 
established or settled rules or method. 

2. Usually, generally, commonly ; in most 
cases. 

“A form Mid person more tbiui ordinarily comely." 
Observer, No. 8. 


* or din-a-bil -I-ty, 5. [Eng. ordinabte; 
-ity. 1 Th'e quality or state of being ordinable ; 
capability of being ordained or appointed. 

"An ordinnbHity , « ft great doctor uf onr church 
cxprr««eth It. that U. ft mretne**. fitness. ftud due 
diNpcniiUon towsnl tho obtaining It."— Bp. Bull: 
Works, y,7. 

* or' din able, a. [As if from a Lat. ordin- 
abilis. from ordin o= to ordain (q.v.).] Capable 
of being ordained or appointed. 

" Yrt It fa not ordinnbl e or Applicable to the use or 
benefit of the uiftii thftt know* them."— Bale: Oriy. of 
Mankind, p. 6. 

or'-dln al, * or-din all, a. & a. [Fr. ordi- 
nal , from Lat. ordinalis, from ordo , genit. 
ordinw = order ; Sp. ordinal; ltal. ordinale. 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Ijxiuj. : Denoting order or suc- 
cession ; as, first, second, third, Ac. 

"Using the cardinal numWr, aa such. and not for 
the ordinal."— Greto ; Cotmo. Sacra, hk. v.. ch. ill. 

2. Nat. Science : Of or pertaining to an 
order; comprehending families and, usually, 
genera ; though sometimes a genus is so ab- 
normal that it constitutes a family, and even 
an order, of itself. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A number denoting order or succession. 

2. A book containing (he forms for making, 
ordaining, and consecrating bishops, priests, 
and deacons ; an order, a ritual. 

’ 3. A >*ook containing forms, rules, or 
tables of any kind. 

“Ho hath, ftftcr hU ordinal/, 

Awl^ncd one In special!. *' 

Ootcer : O. A., vil. 

‘ or'-dln al l^m, s. [Eng. ordinal; -fm.] 
The quality or atatc of being ordinal. 

or ’-din anijc, " or-dyn aunco, s. [O. Fr. 

ordenance (Fr. onion nance), from ordmer (Fr. 
©rrfonn<r)= to ordain ; Sp. ordenanza ; ltal. 
oniinunra. Originally ordinance au<l ordnance 
were but different ways of spelling tiie aamo 
word.] 

*1. Order, orderly disposition or arrange- 
ment. (Sjxnser: F. Q., IV. ill. 6.) 

*2. Order, rank, degree. 

” When on* hot of uyr ordinance «to<x! up." 

bhakeip. : Coriolanut, III. X 

*3. Ordnance, cannon. 

M C«rc* anil wombr vsnlUgcs of Franco, 
hhftll chlile your lre«< a** ami return your mock, 

In second accent to hi* ordinance 

chukrtp, : i llrnry »*., U. 4. 

4. An established rule, enntoio, rito, or 
ceremony ; an observance commanded. 

" By custom *nd the ordinance »>f times.'* 

bhaketp. : Henry I*., H. 4. 

Often used among Presbyterians for tho 
aacrainents ; as, To administer tho oniinanc« 
of baptism. 


or -din ar-^, * or din ar lo, * or~din 

ar ye, ’a. A s. [Fr. ordinaire , frum Lat. 
ordinarius, from ordo, genit. ordinis = order ; 
Sp. A ltal. erdinario.) 

A . As adjective : 

1. Established, settled, regular, customary, 
according to established rule or order. 

2. Usual, common, frequent, habitual. 

"These fit* 

Are with his highness very ordinary." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., lv. 4. 

3. Sucli as may be found or met with at 
any time ; not distinguishable from others by 
any special mark or feature ; not out of the 
common ; hence, often applied to something 
rather inferior or mediocre ; commonplace. 

"The most ordinary machine [clock or watch] Is 
sufficient to tell the hours, but the most elaborate 
nloiie can [>olnt out the minutes and seconds, and 
distinguish the smallest difference of time."— Hume: 
Euajt, pt. i.. ess. J. 

4. Plain, not handsome. 

B. At *u6sfaafity; 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The mass, the general body, the gene- 
rality. 

" I SCO no more In you, 

Than In the ordinary of nature's sale-worlt.* 

Shake ip. At Vou Like It, 111. 5, 

2. Something ordinarily used; something 
in ordinary or common use. 

3. A meal prepared for oil comers, as dis- 
tinguished from one especially ordered for a 
particular person or persons ; a repast. 

" [Tie J for his ordinary pays hi* heart, 

Fur wbi»t Ids eyes eat only." 

Sh-tkctp. : Antony A Cleopatra, IL X 

4. An eating-house where meals are served 
to all comers ; a place where there Is a fixed 
price for each meal. 

"On the market-day we dyned at an ordinaire.*— 
Aulub. <tf Sir J. Branuton. (16S3.J 

* 5. A settled order or use for public worship. 

"Osmund . . . devised that ordinary or form of 
service."— f'uller : Oburch liUtory, III. L 2& 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : An heraldic term indicating an 
addition to a coat-of-arms. The ordinari*-a 
proper aro nine in number, viz., tho chief, 
pale, bend, bend sinister, feas, bar, chevron, 
cross, and saltier. The aamo la also applied 
to the lesser ordinaries or sub-ordln«rlcs, such 
as the gyron, pile, urlo, tre&sure, &c. 

2. Law: 

(1) Civil Law: A Judge who has authority 
to take cognizance of causes in hla own right, 
and not by deputation. 

(2> Common Canon law: An ecclesias- 
tical judge ; ono who has ordinary and im- 
mediate jurisdiction In ecclesiastical matters. 
In tho Anglican Church tho bishop is tho 
ordinary uf ills own diocoso, and tho two 


archbishops are the ordinaries of their respec- 
tive provinces. 

" H* hftd. ft* supreme ordinary, put forth directions, 
cliMvIn* the clergy of the o»tubli stun cut to »UUtn 
from touch h>jc in their dlxcournc* on controverted 
points of doctrine ." — Macaulay : liul. Eng., ch. vL 

3. Nary : 

* (1) The establishment of persons employed 
to tike charge of government ships when 
laid up in harbour. 

(2) The state of a ship, out of commission, 
and laid up in charge of officers. A ship in 
on] inary is one laid up under the charge of 
the master attendant. 

^ (1) In ordinary : In constant and actual 
service : as, a chaplain or physician in ordin- 
ary to the gueen. 

(2) Judge ordinary: 

Scots Law: The sheriff of a county. 

(3) Lord ordinary : 

Scots Isiw: In the Court of Session tho titla 
given to the judge before whom a cause de- 
pends in the outer house. 

(4) Lord ordinary on the bills : 

Scots Law: The judge who officiates weekly 
io the bill-chamber of the Court of Session. 

* (3) Ordinary of assizes and sessions: A 
deputy of the bishop appointed to give crimi- 
nals their neck -verses (q.v.). 

(6) Ordinary of Newgate ; Tho chaplain ol 
the prison of Newgate, who attends on con- 
demned prisoners tu prepare them lor death. 

(7) Ordinary of the Mass: 

Jloman Liturgy: The part of the mass 
which precedes and that which follows the 
Canon. 

ordinary-conveyances, s. pi. 

Law : Those deeds of transfer which are en- 
tered into between two or more persons with- 
out an assurance in a superior court of justice. 

ordinary-seaman, t. 

Kant. : A sailor competent to perform the 
ordinary or commoner duties, but who has 
not been sufficiently long at sea to be qualified 
to be rated as an able seaman. 

•or-din ar-y-ship, s. [Eng. ordinary; 
-ship.] Ttie state, position, or office of an 
ordinary. 

* or din at, a. [Obdinate, a.J 

* or -din-ato, v.t. [Ordinate, a.] To appoint, 
to ordain, to regulate. 

"The Almighty, who orxlinatet all tbolr Jthr 
enemips] inotmus to hlsown holy purpo**."— Bp. Hall: 
The Balm of Gilead , } X 

or'-din-ate, * or din at, • or dyn ate, 

a. & s. [Lai. ordimifas, pa. par. of ordino = 
to act in order, to unlain (q.v.).] 

* A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. ljang, : Regular, well regulated, 

temperate. (Chaucer : C. T., 9,1150.) 

2. Geom. : (Sec extract). 

" Ordinal « figures ftro such jut have sll their aides 
md *11 their ivngles equal .”— Kay : On t h* Creation. t 

B. As substantive : 

Anafyt. Geom. : Tho ordinate of a point la 
one of the elements of reference, by means of 
which the position of a point is determined 
with respect to fixed straight lines, taken as 
coordinate axea. The ordinate of a point to 
a diameter of a conic section is the distance 
of the point from that diameter, measured on 
a lino parallel to a tangent drawn at tho vertex 
of the diameter. The ordinate to a diameter 
is equal to half the chord through the point 
which is bisected by tho diameter. [Co- 
ordinate, «.] 

* or'~dfn-ato-l$r, “ or-dyn ato ly, adv. 

[Eng. ordinate; -fy.J 

1, Ordinary Language : 

], In a regulnr or methodical manner ; in 
duo order. 

“ I wyl ordynntefy treat* of the two part** of * pnb- 
lyke wtyvls ."— Sir T. Myvt : The Oorernour, bk. L, cn. IL 

2. Temperately, proi*erly, duly. (CAauoer; 
The Pcrsones 1 ale.) 

II. Geom. : In the manner of an ordinate. 

or din a'-tlon, a. [Lat. on/fnaffo, from or- 
dinatus, pn. par. of online = to sot in onloi, 
to ordain; Fr. ordination; Sp. ordbiacicm; 
ltal. ordinaripne.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Thu act of disposing or arranging Id 


boll, ; pout, Jdtfcl ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bough ; go, gom ; thin, (his ; sin, ; oxpoot, $cnophon, o^lst. ph • L 
-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -slon = shun ; -(Ion, -^lon — zhun* -clous, -tlous, -sious » -bio, -dlo, &c. bgl, deL 
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ordinative— oreodaphne 


regular order; the state of bping disposed in 
regular order ; order, arrangement. 

*’ Cyrus disposed his trees like his armies In regular 
ordination.' — Broumr Garden of Cyrus. 


2, In the same sense as II. 

" The French reform'd from preaching you restrain. 
Because you iutLje their ordination vain " 

Dryden : Hindi Panther, 1L 457. 

3. The state of being ordained or appointed ; 
settled or established order or tendency. 


II. Ritual: 

1. Roman : The act of conferring the sacra- 
ment of order. Women are incapable of being 
validly ordained (1 Cor. xiv. 34 ; 1 Tim. ii. 11, 
12). Ordm.ition is, in the normal course of 
things, conferred by bishops, but abbots may 
confer minor orders on their subjects. Dimis- 
eory letters are necessary if a man is to be 
ordained for a diocese other than that in 
which he was born, and he must have legiti- 
mate and sufficient title (q.v.). Ordination to 
eaered orders, according to the general law of 
the Church, can only take place on the Satur- 
days in the four Ember weeks, on the fifth 
Saturday in Lent, or on Holy Saturday, and 
always during mass. Minor orders (q.v.) can 
be conferred at general ordinations, and also 
on any Sunday nr holiday, not necessarily 
during mass. The Council of Trent (sess. 
xxiii., can. 8, de Ref.) enjoins that sacred 
orders should be publicly conferred in the 
cathedral or in one of the principal churches 
of the diocese, in the presence of the canons, 
but custom has sanctioned a departure from 
the practice when a reasonable cause exists. 
Regulars are usually ordained in their monas- 
teries. [Oboe r, 11.] 

2. Anglican: Strictly speaking, the term 
ordination is used only of priests, deacons 
being “made," and no lower order being re- 
cognised. Order is not a sacrament in the 
Anglican Church, though there is more than 
a tendency on the part, of High Churchmen 
to recognise it as such, and the Rev. Orby 
Shipley (Gloss. Eccles. Terms , s. v. Ordination) 
says, “The ordination of priests has generally 
been counted among the five lesser Sacraments 
of the Church." [Order, s. II. (2).] Ordina- 
tions are held on the Sundays following the 
four Ember seasons, and the canonical inter- 
stices are observed. [Interstice, s. %] 

3. Presbyterian: Ordination by laying on 
the hands of the Presbytery is required before 
a probationer obtains t lie full status of a 
minister. It is not conferred unless he have 
received a call as pastor or an appointment as 
a missionary. Elders are ordaioed by the 
Session. 


1 or-dln a-tlve, a. [Lat. ordinativns, from 
ordinatus, pa. par. of ordino= to ordain (q.v.); 

0. Fr. o rdinutif; Hal. & Sp. ordina/iro.] 
Tending to ordain ; directing. 

“In that ordinatire and gubernativ® emineney.” — 
Gauden : Te tty of the Church, p. 259. 

* or'-din a- tor, s. [Lat. from ordinatus, pa. 
par. of ordino ; Ital. ordinatore ; Fr. ordina - 
teur.] One who ordains, appoints, or estab- 
lishes; a director; a ruler, (ridanis: ) Forte, 

1. 424.) 

ord-naiuje, * or-dcn-ance, * or-din- 
anee, * or -don ancc, s. [The same 
word aa ordinance (q.v.).] The original 
meaning was the bore or size of the gun, 
and thence the word came to be applied 
to the gun itself, exactly aa in the case 
of Caliver (Steaf).] [Ordinance.] Cannons, 
great guns, howitzers ; fire arms too large and 
heavy to be fired from the person ; artillery. 

There have been great developments io 
recent years iu the making of Ordnance, the 
size and calibre of cannon having immensely 
increased. Rifled guns of 12 to 16 inches 
calibre are now mtule, capable of throwing a 
ball of from half a tuu to a ton weight to a 
distance of a number of miles. Their pene- 
trative power is immense, 
ordnance datum, s. 

Surv. : A fixed level to which all the levels 
taken in the ordnrtnce survey are referred. It 
is a point or level twelve feet six inches below 
Trinity High-water mark, or four feet eix 
inches above Trinity Low-water mark. 

ordnance survey, 5. The official survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland, carried out at 
the expense of the country by the Royal 
Engineers, assisted by eiviliane. This survey 
originated in the mutual desire on the pari, of 
English and French seientific men to deter- 
mine the precise difference of longitude 


between the meridians nf the Greenwich and 
Paris observatories. The maps or plans are 
plotted to various scales. The scale adopted 
in the case of towns of 4,000 or more inhabi- 
tants is of the linear measurement, or 
126*72 inches to a mile, or one iueh to 41} 
feet ; that for parishes is of the linear 
measurement, which is equivalent to 25*344 
inches to a mile, or one square inch to an 
acre ; that for counties 6 inches to a mile, 
and that for the general map of the kingdom 
one inch to a nnle. The maps exhibit in 
exact proportions property divisions, rivers, 
roads, houses, Arc., and give at frequent inter- 
vals the heights above ordnance datum (q v.). 

or -don-nan^e, s. [Fr.] [Ordinance.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The act of disposing or 
arranging in proper order ; the proper arrange- 
ment or disposition of the parts of a building 
or work of art, or of the figures in a picture, &c. 

•’ The general design, the ordonnance or disposition 
of it ,”— Dryden : Life nf Plutarch. 

II. French History: 

* 1. The name given to a decree of the 
king or regent before the revolution nf 1780. 

2. The decision of a criminal court upon 
the motion of the procurator-general. 

* or'-don nant, a. [Fr., pa. par. of ordonner 
— to ordaiu’.J Pertaining to or implying or- 
don nance. 

or -dure, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. ord= filthy, 
from* Lat. horrid us — horrid (q.v.); Ital. or- 
dura, from ordo = dirty, foul.] 

1. Dung, excrement, feces, filth. 

” Gardeners do with ordure hide those roots, 

That shall first spring." Shahetp. : Henry T„ 11. 4. 

* 2. Defect, imperfection. 

* 3. Crime, fault 

•• Those let me curse ; what vengeance will they nrge. 

Whose ordures neither plague nor fire can purge t" 
Dryden : The Medal, 188. 

* or'-du rous, u. [Eng. ordur(e); -ous.] Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or of the nature of 
ordure; filthy. (Drayton : Pastorals, Eel. 11.) 


ore-washer, s. 

MetalL : A means of separating metal from 
ore after the latter has been reduced to powder. 

* ore-weed, ore-wood, s. Sea weed. 

(Cnrew.) 

* ore (2), s. [A.S. dr.) Grace, favoar, help, 
protection. (Sotydo ft of Babylon , 2,612.) 

Or'-e-ad, s. [Lat. areas (genit. oreadns ), from 
Gr. 'Opeiav (Oreias), genit. 'OpetaSos (Oreiactos), 
from opos (oros) = a mountain ; Fr. Ortouie.] 
Class. Mythol. : One of the nymphs of the 
mountains, who generally attended upon 
DiTua, and accompanied her in huuting. 

or’-e-adf, s. [Oreas.] 

Bat. : Agaricus oreades. 

o-re -as, s. [Oread.] 

Zool. : The more usual name for the genua 
Boselaphus (q.v.). [Pal.eoreas.] 

or-e as-ter, s. [PreL oreo*, and Gr. a<rr rjp 
(aster) = a star.] 

Zool. <£ PalcFont : The typical genus of the 
family Oreastridae (q.v.). Found in the 
upper part of the Chalk, in the Tertiary, and 
recent. 

6r-e-as’-tri -dP9, s. pi [Mod. Lat. oreastsr, 
genit. areas* r( is) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. eutl'. -wfa;.] 
Paloeont. : A family of Starfishes, OTder Aste- 
roidea. There are two rows of amhulacral feet, 
the skin is granular, pierced by minute holes. 

6r e -gon, ». [Sp. Orejoties — great-eared 
(people).] {^Great-eared tribes ] 

Geog. : One of the United States, forming the 
westernmost portion of the Union. 

Oregon-mole, s. J 

Zool : Scapanus Townsendii. It ia larger 
than the Common Mole (Talpa europcea ), and 
is found on the coast of the Pacific, from Cali- 
fornia to 47* 10' N. 

or'-cide, s. [Oroide.] 


* or-dyn-aunee, s. [Ordinance.] 

ore (1), * or, s. [A.S. <5r = ore, dr — brass; 
cogn. with leel eir = brass; O. H. Ger. er ; 
Ger. erz ; Goth, aiz, ais ; Lat. oes = ore, bronze ; 
San sc. ayas — iron. ] 

Min. (PI): Substances found in the earth 
from which metals are obtained by various 
processes, but chiefly by roasting and smelt- 
ing. Ore consists of metals mineralized by 
chemical combination with one or more of the 
non-metal lie elements. The principal ores are 
combinations of metals with sulphur, forming 
sulphides ; with chlorine, forming chlorides ; 
with oxygen, forming oxides ; and with car- 
bonic, silicic, sulphuric, arsenic, and phos- 
phoric acids, forming carbonates, silicates, 
sulphates, arsenates, and phosphates. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, all mineral sub- 
stances con tuning metals, combined or free, 
are called ores. They are found in veins or 
lodes, in bedded masses, and also dissemi- 
nated in rocks of all ages, both igneous 8nd 
stratified sedimentary. In the latter, the ores 
of iron and manganese are the most abundant, 
and often occur iu beds of large extent Some 
ores, as well as native metals, are also found 
in alluvial deposits ; gold, platinum, &c. in 
those known as placers ; and the oxide of tin 
in those known as stream-works, from which 
much ore has been obtained in Cornwall and 
the Malay Peninsula, and of Lite years in New 
South Wales. These have been derived from 
the degradation and wearing away of older 
rocks, the minerals having been washed out 
and re-deposited by the agency of water. 

ore- concentrator, ore-separator, s. 

Mining : A contrivance to sort ores accord- 
ing to richness, or to separate the metallic 
portions of powdered ores from the gangne. 

ore-oruslicr, s. 

Mining: A mill for breaking ores into small 
pieces for further treatment. 

ore furnace, $. 

Metall. : A furnace for operating upon ores. 
The term is general, but the actusl furnaces 
have specific names and various eonslructions, 
according to the metal, its gangue, the condi- 
tion, &c. 

ore-separator, s. [Ore-concentrator.] 

ore-stamp, s. [9tamp-mill.J 



* oreillet (as o-ra'-yet), *. [Fr. oreille = the 
ear.] 

Anc. Arm. : An ear- 
piece ; a round or oval 
plate to cover the ear, 
attached to the steel 
caps of the reign of 
Henry VI. They 
were fastened 
with hinges to 
enable them to be lifted 
up. They were frequently 
perforated to enable the 
wearer to hear better, 
and sometimes they had 
spikes projecting from 
helmet, with their centres. 

OREILLET. w ^ 

or-o-i -nus, s. [Gr. 

opetuos (omnos) = mountaiuous.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Cyprinidse, group Cy- 
prinina. The vent and anal fin in a sheath, 
covered with enlarged tiled scales. Three 
species, from the mountain streams of the 
Himalayas. 


O-rel'-lm, s . [Mod. Lat. orell(ana) — the spe- 
cific name of the Arnotto-tree ; -in. (Ctent.)] 
Chem. : A yellow colouring matter, occur- 
ring, together with bixin, in annatto. It is 
soluble in water and alcohol, and dyesalumed 
goods yellow. 

or-e-6-, pref. [Gr. opo? (oros) = a mountain.] 
Pertaining to or connected with mountains ; 
inhabiting mountains. 

or-e-o-dSph'-ne, $. [Pref. oreo-, and Qr. 
£ac|>*o) (daphne) — a laurel.] 

1. Bot . : A genus of Laurncese, chiefly from 
tropical America. It consists of large trees 
with alternate leaves and panicles or racemes 
of umbel-like heads of flowers, with nine sta- 
mens. Oreodaphne opifera is a large tree found 
in the forests between the Orinoco and the 
Parana. When incision is made in the bark, 
there gushes out a volatile oil, wffiich is a dis- 
cutient. The fruit, when distilled, yields a 
yellow wine-coloured and scented volatile oil, 
used in Brazil in contractions of the joints, 
paius in the limbs, &c. O. feetens furnishes 
the til of the Canaries, a kind of wood with 
a bad odour; 0. cxaltata , the Sweet Wood of 
Jamaica ; and O. cupularis , the cinnamon of 
the Isle of France. 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mrito, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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2. Palaohot. ; Oreotluphnc lleerii is found in 
the Older Pliocene of Iuly. 

8 re 6 don, a. (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. u$ous 
(oi/ous), gtnit. (odo>ifos) = a tooth.] 

Pal tret nt. : The typical genus of the f.nnily 
Oreodontirhe (ij.v.). It is fnnn the Miocene 
of Ninth America, and is intermediate between 
the Suida and the Cervida\ Its size was 
about equal to that of a sheep. 

or e 6 don-ti-dse, s. pi. [Mod, I-at. oreo- 
don, geuit oreoelont(u) ; Lat, fcin. pi. adj.sutf. 
-ii hr.] 

PoUcont. : The Ruminating Hogs of Leid.v. 
A tnnsitionnl family of ArUodactyln, having 
affinities with the Suida an«l the Kumiuantia. 
Though it is probable that they chewed the 
cml, there is no evidence on the point. 

5r-c ^-dox'-a, s. [Pref. oreo-, and Gr. Sd£a 
(t/oxn) = glory.) 

Bot. : A genus of Palms, tril»e Arecoic ; 
(hv.&(oxci oh me to. is the same as Arecaoleracca. 
[Caubaue-tbek.] 

* or-c og ra-phy, s . [Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
ipdttv (i jrap/tb) = to draw, to write, to de- 
scribe.] The science of moaotaius ; a descrip- 
tion of mountains. 

Sr-C 6 ncc’-te^, s. [Pref. oreo-, aad Gr. 
njxrrj? ( nektes ) — a swimmer.] 
ichthy. : A genus of Cyprinidse, group Cobi- 
tidina, from hill streams near Hong-Kong. 

Sr-e-o-phSsI-nre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. orco- 
pkas(is); Lat. fem. pL adj. guff. -mm.] 

Ornifft. ; Mountain Curassows ; a sub-family 
of Craeid®. 

i>r~e-6 pha'-sis, *. [Pref. oreo- . and Lat. 
phaxis (volucris) the Phasiao bird, the phea- 
sant.] 

Ornifft. Mountain Cnrasaow ; the sole genns 
of the sub family Oreopliasiniu (q.v.). There is 
but n single species, Oreophasis Derbianus, 
from the mountnins of Guatemala. The first 
specimen brought to England was in the col- 
lection of the late Earl of Derby, after whom 
It was named. 

tfr-c o pi tho’-cus, S. [Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
jriflrjKO? (j)ithil;os ) = ao ape.] ( 

PaLvont. : A genus of Catarhine Monkeys 
from the Italiau Miocene, with deotal affinities 
to aome of the generalised types of the primi- 
tive Ungulates. 

dr-c-o sau’-riis. s. (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
aaupoc (sawros) = a lizard.] 

Pabmnt. : A genus of Lacertilia, family 
Glyptosauridse, from the Eocene Tertiary of 
North America- 

6r-e~6s'-8-lm, s. fLat. oreoselln^um) = 
mountain parsley ; -in (C/iem.).] 

Cftm. : (C 7 ir 6 0^2. Isomeric with benzoic 
acid, obtained by the actinn of alcoholic 
potash on peucedanin. It forms fine silky 
needles, slightly soluble in water, easily in 
alcohol and ether, and also in potash with 
yellow colour. 

tfr-C-os'-61ono, s. (Eng. oreosc?(m); •one.) 
Chem . ; j-O. The nnhydride of orcos- 

elln, prepared by tho action of dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas on ath.miauta, heating to 
expel the valerianic neid, snd dissolving in 
alcohol, from which It crystallizes In masses 
of fine needles. It is without taste or smell, 
Insoluble In water, and melts at 190*. 

8r-6 St'-ra-gfis, S. [Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
Tpdyos (Iragu*) — a lie-goat.] 

Bool : A genus of Antelopes, founded by 
Eamlovsll, with a aingle species, Oreotra' vs 
saltator, the Antilope saltalrix of Boddacrt 
iKi.iPsraiNOEn.] 

O rStf Xs, a. [Or.] 

b led. : A desire or longing. 

■ orf gild, s. [A.S. orfrgiht , yrfgild: orfc, 
yrfe = property, and gild, geld = payment.] 
Old Imu t : The restitution of goods or money 
taken away by a thief by violence If the rob- 
bery was committed In tho day-time. 

* or fray, s. [Osprev.] 

* or' fray^, * or' ft-alos*, * or phroso, s. 


[O. Fr. orfraii (Fr. or/roi).] [OnrnBEV.] 
Fimge of gold or silver embroidery laid on 
copes and other church vestments. 

* or'-gal, s. [Aroal] 

• or ga ment, s. [A corropt. of Gr. bptiya- 
vou (vreiyanun).} The same us Ohioan (q.v.), 

or'-gan, * or-ganc, i. (Fr. <m7nn« = an 
organ or instrument wherewith anything may 
be made or done (Cotymvr), from Lat. organum 
= an implement, burn Gr. Zpyavov (organon), 
eogn. with cpyov (ergon) = work ; Sp. A ital. 
oryuao.] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. An instrument ; the means by which any 
office, duty, or function is performed ; that by 
w hich some important action is )*erformed or 
object attained ; espcc. one of those parts of 
an animal or vegetable body by which suue 
particular action, duty, operation, or function 
is performed ; a natural instrument: as. The 
eye is the organ of sight ; the luugs are tho 
organs of respiration ; animals and plants 
have reproductive organs, Ac. 

2. A medium, means, or instrument of com- 
munication between persons ; a medium or 
channel of conveying or expicssmg one’s 
opinions. (Coicpcr ; Task, ii. 3.>J ) 

3. Hence, a newspaper, as the medium of 
expressing public opinion. 

"The organ* of the extreme narty." — Evening 
Standard, Sept. II. tb&S. 

* 4. A musical instrument of any kind. 

5. The vocal organs collectively ; the voice. 

* G. Palate, taste. ( Gentleman Instructed, 
p. 367.) 

XI. Technically : 

1. A?ki 1.(PZ.): Members of an organized being 
through which its functions are executed. 
Thus the root, stem, and leaves of a plant, the 
heart, *kc., the brain and stomach of an ani- 
mal are organs. They are composed of tissues. 

2. Music: The most comprehensive and im- 
portant of all wind instruments. Its history 
can be traced back to the earliest antiquity. 
Starting from a small collection of pipes, 
perhaps even from a syrinx, it has gradually 
grown in size snd complexity until, at the 
present day, one performer lias complete con- 
trol over many thousands of pipes. The 
n:ir> (ugab), translated " organ," in Genesis 
(iv. 21) and Job (xxi. 12), was probably one 
of the earliest aud simplest forms of a collec- 
tion of pipes placed over a wind-box or sound- 
board. In this rudimentary state, the wind 
was admitted to each pipe at the will of the 
player by means of n sliding strip of wood, 
which could be pulled in and oot ; this me- 
chanism was the ancestor of our modern 
key-board. The next step was, to have more 
than one series of pipes ; strips of wood pass- 
ing lengthwise under the mouths of each set 
enabled the player, by pulling a stop, to exer- 
cise a choice as to which he used. After- 
wards, as larger organs were constructed, the 
smaller were called “ portative “ because they 
could be carried about in processions. Ac., 
and tlic large were called “ positive" [Posit], 
because they were fixtures. The essential prin- 
ciples of the const ruction ofsn nrgin were thus 
discovered, and it only remained to cxpnml 
the instruments (1) by the placing of several 
organs under the contrnl of one player, with 
s separate manual or clavier for cm h ; (2) liy 
the use of keys to bo played by the feet, or 
pedals ; (3) by the increase of the compass ; 
(0 liy the introduction of great variety of 
tone ; (3) by perfecting the bellows and wind- 
supply, and pincing the registers under t lie 
organist’s control by means of mechanical 
appliances. It is probable tlmt the use of 
water in nncienl organs (hence called hydraulic 
organs) wna merely for the purpose of gradu- 
ating tine exit of air from a chamber into the 
pipes. In modem instruments, four, or some- 
times even live, rows of keys am found, ouch 
representing a distinct instrument ; these are 
named after their use or characteristics ; us, 
Great organ, tlmt used for grand etfects, the 
principal manual ; Clmir organ, that used for 
the accompaniment of voices ; boh > organ, tlmt 
containing stops for solo use ; Swell organ, 
pipcH placed In a distant l>ox, with shutters 
opening and closing like Venetian blinds, by 
means of which a cmrvrrdocan be made ; Pedal 
organ, the pljies controlled by the pedals. 
Pipes range from 32 feel to X inch In length ; t hey 
are divided into two great classes : Pine and 
Reed, names which need no explanation. Tin* 


title of stops generally intimates their quality 
of tone, c.g. t Piute, Violin, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Trumpet, Ac. The tom b of a large nrvan is 
made “ light " by levers Idled with highly com- 
pressed nir, hence called rueiimatic levers ; 
the long array of stops is controlled by con.- 
position-pedals, comhinutiou-pistons, or by 
venlds; and, lastly, mechanical means liavo 
superseded manual labour for blowing. 

*j By the old writers the instrument was 
called *<A« organs, or a pair of organs. 

Organ of Bojanus : 

Comp. Annt. Physiol.: A double organ 
with two bilaterally symmetrical halves, one 
on each side of the body, just below tho 
pericardium, communicating with it and with 
the mantle cavity, in tire LanieUihranchiata. 
This organ perluims the function of a kidney, 
is in smite cases connected with reproduction, 
and probably corresponds tu the pseudo- 
hearts of the llrachiopoda. 

organ blower, s. Ooe who blows the 

bellows of au organ. 

organ builder, s. One whose buslm-SH 
is to construct musical organs. 

organ-coupler, s. 

Music : The mechanism in nn organ which 
connects together two manuals, «>r n ninnual 
and the pedals, in such a manner that when 
one is played upon the other is simul- 
taneously acted upon ; c.g., ‘'Swell to great'* 
means that when playing on the great organ 
the swell will also lie acted upon ; “Great to 
pedals” means tlmt the pedals, when played, 
will draw down the keys of the great ■ -rgan, 
Ac. Octave couplet's are those which act at 
the interval of au octave above or below. 

organ fish, s. 

Ichthy. : The same as DnuM-Fisn (q.v.), 
organ harmoni con, a. 

A/itsic: A large harmonium or cabioet-org&n. 

organ-ling, s. A large kind of bog. 

organ loft, s . 

Building: That part of n church designed 
for receiving the organ and its appurtenances. 
Often an end gallery is chosen for this purpose. 
In ancient buildings it was customary to place 
it at one side of the choir, usually the north. 

organ pipe, 5 . 

1. Lit. d: Music: A tube in which sir is vi- 
brated to produce a musical sound. [Organ, 
PlI’E.) 

* 2. Fig. : A windpipe, a throat, a void.. 
( Shakes p. : Tempest, hi. 3.) 

Orguyi-pipe coral: 

Zool. : Tubipora muslca. 

organ-point, s. 

Music : A passage in which the tonic or 
dominant is sustained continuously by one 
part, while t lie oilier parts move. Also called 
the pedal-point. 

organ rest, s. 

Her. : A figure of uncertain origin borne by 
certain ancient families. 

organ screen, s. 

Arch. : An onmmrntal atono wsll or piece 
of timlicr framework, on which a church 
organ is placed, nnd which in English cathe- 
drals and cliui dies usually forms the western 
termination of tho choir. 

organ stop, s. [Stop, •.] 

* or'-gan, r.f. (OnoAV, s.] To fumiah with 
an i rgan or organs ; to organize ; to form 
organically. 

“TIiou att elfmcntcsl *ud or>jano>l for ether 
lienuloU*." J/a nnynyhtim /hjmuw. j>. 8». 

or’-gan dlo, or'-gan djf. 5. [Fr. organdi ) 

Fabric: A kind of muslin or cotton fabric 
remarkable for its extreme llgbti iss aod 
transparency. 

or- gin ic, * or - gftn - fck, • or- g An - 
te al,u. ^Fr. orgoniiptf ; Itnl. A Sp. nwnoo, 
from Lat. organ ietw, from organ um = an organ 
(q.v.).J 

1. Pertaining or relating to an organ or 
organs nf mumals or plants. 

2. PerUiuing to object a that hnve organs ; 
|>ertrtbiliig to organized Ix ing* or obj»*rta ; 
j.crtaimng to the animal and vegetal ile kmg 
dolus ; pertaining to, exhibiting, or possessing 
charnetcrlstics iKTuliar to nnininl or \egetohle 


boil, b< 5 ^ ; poiit, ; cat, 9CH, chorus, 9hln, ben^h ; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -I?\g, 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shiin; tlon, -§lon = zhiin. -clous, tious, sious — thus, -bio, die, Ac. _ b?!. d^L 
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organically— organzme 


life and structure: as, organic bodies, organic 
remains. 

* 3. Forming a whole composed of a syste- 
matic arrangement of parts ; organized. 

*4. Instrumental ; acting as instruments of 
nature or art to a certain end. 

% Organic description of curves: 

Gcom. : The description of curves on a plane 
by means of instruments. 

organic acids, s. pi 

Chan. : Carbon acids. Derived from hydro- 
carbons by the substitution of one or more of 
the univalent group (COOH), called carboxyl, 
or oxatyl, for an equal number of hydrogen 
atoms in the hydrocarbon ; the number of 
atoms replaced determining whether the acid 
is mono-, di-, or tri-hasie. Most of these acids 
are formed by the oxidation of alcohols, by re- 
placing U 2 iu tlie oxatjlic portiou by O, e.g. t 

{ CH.> U0 + ° 2= { COOH (a cet »cacid) + H 2 0 ; 
but there are several which cannot be regarded 
as derivatives of alcohols of any known series. 

organic analysis, s. 

Chan.: The application of such processes 
as shall determine the relative proportion of 
the elements of which a compound is com- 
posed, and the u uuiber of atoms of the com- 
ponent elements contained in the molecule. 

organic-bases, $ pi 

Chem. : The alkali lids of vegetable and 
animal origin, and the derivatives of ammonia 
produced by the destructive distillation of 
complex organic matter, and those formed 
chemically by substituting the hydrogen of 
ammonia by organic- radicals. They have a 
strongly alkaline reaction, saturate acids like 
ammonia, ami form with them, in many in- 
stances, well-defined crystalline salts. 

organic-chemistry, s. 

Chan. : The chemistry of the carbon com- 
pounds in which the hydrogen or nitrogen of 
the substance is directly united with carbon. 
No distinction is drawn between compounds 
which are the products of auimal and vege- 
table lire and those obtained by direct combi- 
nation of the elements. It is owing to the 
number and great complexity of the carbon 
compounds that they are dealt with under a 
separate division. 

organic-disease, s. 

Pathol. : The morbid state of an organ it- 
aelf, as distinguished from a fnuctioual disease, 

i.e., one affecting functions. 

organic laws, s. pi. Laws directly af- 
fecting the fundamental parts of the constitu- 
tion of a state. 

organic matter, s. (See extract) 

"’There is ui> elemeutary or setf-subsisteut organic 
matter , as Buffon taught : the iuorgauic elements 
into which the particles of orgRiiic matter pass by 
their final ileci>nn>ositiou are ovgauically recum posed, 
aud fitted fur the sustenance of animals, through the 
oi*cratious of the vegetable kingdom. No auimal cau 
subsist on iuorgauic matter."— Owen; Anat . Inverte- 
brate* ( 184J), p. 28. 

organic-radical, s. 

Chan. : A group of atoms containing one or 
more atoms uf carbon, of which one or more 
bonds are unsatisfied. It may be a monad, 
dyad, or triad radical, according to the number 
of monad atoms required to complete its active 
atomicity. 

organic remains, s. pi 

Palceont. : The remains of organized bodies 
(animals and plants) found iu a fossil state. 

I Fossil, B. I. 1, 2.] 

organic-substance, organic-body, 

s. A substance or body having organs in 
action and consequently life. The category 
includes animals and plants. 

Or gan ic al ly, adv. [Eng. organical; -it/.] 

1. In an organic manner ; with or by means 
of organs. 

"* Allstouea. metals, and minerals are real vegetables, 
that is. grow organically from seeds, as well as plants." 
Locke : ,\'at. Philosophy, cb. viii. 

2. With reference to organic structure or 
disposition of parts. 

3. With reference to the essential working 
parts or system. 

” Having a voice la what organically concerns the 
affairs of Egypt 11'. & Gladstone, in Time * , Feb. 8, 
1882. 

Or-gftn -le-al-UCSS, *. [Eng. organical ; 
ness.] The quality or state of being organic. 


or-gan'-i- 5 ism, s. [Eng. organic ; -ism; Fr. 

organicisme.) 

Pathol. : The hypothesis that every disease 
springs from the lesion of some particular 
organ. 

* or-gan-ie, $. [Oroany.] 

* or-ga-nif -1C, a. [Lat. organum = an organ, 
and ju'cio = to make. ] Forming organa or organ- 
isms ; pruducing an organized structure ; act- 
iug through or resulting from orgaus. 

or gan ise, v.t. [Organize.] 

or gan ism, $. [Eng. organ; -ism; Fr. or - 

ganisme .]’ 

1. Organic atructure or disposition of parta ; 
organization. 

"The advautageous organism of the eye.*— Grew, 
Cotmo. Sacra, cb iiL 

2. Aq organized body ; a body exhibiting 
organization and organic life ; a member of 
the auimal or vegetable kingdom. 

” A bucket dropped oveHioard catches ouly the water 
that is free of phosphoric organ umt. "—Daily Tele- 
graph. Sept. 15, 1885. 

or-gan-ist, s. [Eng. organ; -ist; Fr. organ- 
iste;' iSp. & Ital. organista. ] 

1. One wno plays upon an organ. 

” Organist ot Westminster, aud oue of his Ma]e#ty's 
private music.*— H ood : Patti Oxon., vol. 1L 

* 2. A priest who organized or sang in parts. 

organist-tanager, $. [Eufho.ni a, II.] 

* or-gan'-i-ty, s. [Eng. organ; -ity.) Or- 
gauiam. 

“ Devoid of heterogeueall organity." 

B. JJore : Jnnnort. q/ soul, 1. 1L 24, 

or-ga-nlz-a bll -l-ty, s. [Eng. organizable; 
-iiy.] The quality or state of being organ iz- 
able ; capability of being organized or turned 
into living tissue. 

or'-gan-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. organise); -able.] 
Capable of being organized. 

'* Iu the midst of au organizable fluid or blastema." 
Carpenter; Animal Physiology, ch. L 

* or-gan-i'-zate, a. [Eng. organise); -ate.] 
Organized. (II. More: PraexLst. oj Soul, 21.) 

or gan-i-za'-tion, or-gan-I-§a -tion, s. 

[Eug. or^antz(e); -ation ; Fr. organisation.] 

1. The act of organizing ; the act or process 
of arranging and getting iuto proper working 
order : as, the organization of au expedition. 

2. The state of being organized ; that which 
is organized ; an organized body. 

3. Organic structure ; the disposition or 
arrangement of the orgaQsfor the performance 
of vital functions. 

"His physical organisation was unusually delicate.” 
— Macaulay Mist. Eny , ch. viu 

4. The arrangement of the parts of an 
aggregate or body for work or action ; system- 
atic preparation for action. 

"The kind of organisation which will produce 
equality."— Brit. Quarterly Be dew. 157.4, p. 245. 

or-gan-izc, or -gan-ise, v.t. [Fr. organ- 
iser; Sp. & Port, organizar ; ltal. or^anurare.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To form or furnish with suitable or 
necessary organs ; to give an organic structnre 
to. (Generally in the pa. par.) 

2. To arrange or dispose systematically the 
parts of an aggregate or body for work or 
action ; to get into proper working order. 

"The musical portion of ^the procession, which was 
remarkably well organised-'’— Daily Chronicle, Sept 7, 
1885. 

MI. Music: To sing in parts: as, To 
organize the Hallelujah. 

or -gan-iz-irig, pr. par. & a. [Organize.] 

A. .4s pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. v4s adj. : Charged or entrusted with the 
organization of a body : as, The organizing 
secretary of a society. 

organizing-force, s. 

Physiol. : One of the names for that force or 
power which an organized body has of assimi- 
lating matter. Called also PUstic-force, &c. 

or-gan-d-, pref. [Oroan.] Relating to or 
connected with an organ or organs. 

* or-gan'-o-gen, 5. [Pref. organo-, and Gr. 
■yeei'duj ( gennao) — to engender ; Fr. organo- 
gene.] 


Chem. : A name formerly given to oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, which are 
the essential elements in every animal au u 
vegetable structure. 

or-gan 6 gen'-e-sis, s. [Pref. organo-, and 
Eug’. ge ncsis. ] 

Embryol. <£ Biol. : The branch of science 
which traces the gradual formation of an 
organ from its earliest appearance. 

or-gan-6-gcn ic, a. [Eng. organogen(y)\, 
-ic.j Of or pertaining to organogeny or the 
development of organs iu plants and animals. 

or gan- dg'-en-y, s. [Organooenesis.] The 
development* or formation of orgaus in plauts 
and animals. 

or gan-o-gr&ph'-ic, or gan 6 graph- 

ic-al, a. [Eng. o rganograi>h(y) ; -ic, -icak] 
Of or pertaining to organography. 

or-gan-og’-ra phlst, s. [Eng. organo- 
graph(y); -isf.] One who is versed in organo- 
graphy ; one who describes the organa of 
plants or animals. 

or-gan og-ra phy, s. [Pref. organ*-, and 
Gr. *ypd0w (grapho) = to write, to described 
A description of the organs of plants and 
aoimals. 

or gan-O-lep'-tiC, a. [Pref. organo-, and 
Gr. Atjtttikos (tepfifcos) == disposed to accept, 
hatifidvu (lambano) = to take; Fr. organo- 
leptique.] 

1. Making au impression upon the sensea of 
other organs. 

2. Capable of receiving impressions. 

or gtiui-o-log'-ic-al, a [Eng. organolog(y) ; 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to organology. 

or-gan-dl'-o-gy, $. iPref. organo and Gr. 
Aoyo’y (logos) = a discourse.] 

1. Gen. : The branch of physiology which 
treats of the organs of the body. 

2. Spec. : A description of the special organa 
which phrenologists find iu the braiu ; pbren 
ology. 

or-gan-6-mc-taI-lic, a, [Pref. organo 

and’Eng. metallic.] (See compound.) 

organometallic-bodics, .*. pi. 

Chem. : Compounds of hydrocarbon radi- 
cals with monad, dyad, and tetrad metals, 
e.g.. sodium ethide, NaC 2 H 5 ; zinc methide, 
Zn'(CHs)2 ; stannic dimethyl di- iodide, 
Su w (CH 3 >ji 2 , &c. 

* or -ga-non, s. [Gr.] [Oroan, s.] 

Philos. : A word formerly almost synony- 
mous with method. It implied a body of 
rules and canons for the direction of the 
scientific faculty generally, or with reference 
to some particular branch of inquiry. 

" Physiology in a material poiat of view Is the 
organon of medicine."— Hamilton : Melaph. A Logic 
Jed. Clause! J. iu. 34. 

1] Novum Organon : The name given by 
Bacon to the book in which he developed the 
inductive system of philosophy. 

or-gan-6-nd mi-a, s. [Pref. organo-, and 
Gr. rop.oy (nomos) — ‘ a law.] The doctrine of 
the laws of organic life. 

or-g&n-o-plas -tic, a. [Pref. organo-, and 
Eng. plastic (q.v.).j Having the property of 
producing or evolving the tissues of the organa 
of animal or vegetable beings. 

or-gan-os-co-py, s. [Pref. organo-, and 
Gr. * (TKoniio (fikopeo) = to see, to observe. J 
Phrenology. 

* or -ga^num, $. [Oroan.] 

1. The same as Organon (q.v.). 

2. A name given to a machine or contrivance 
in aid of the exercise of huuiaQ labour in 
architecture and other arts. 

* or -gan y (1), 5. [Origanum.] 

Bot. : Origanum vulgare. 

* or -gan-y (2), $. [Organ.] An instrument; 
a means. 

” Th' unresisted organic s to seduce you.” 

Chapman : Alt Poole*, ii. I. 

or'-gan-zine, $. [Fr. or^aitsin; ltal. organ- 
zino, ] 

1. Thrown silk (q.v.). 

2. Silk fabric made of such thread. 


*ate, f( t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t. 
or. wore, woH, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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©r'-gH.sm, a. [Fr. orjnanw, from Gr. upyatrpof 
(prgusHUt*), from up-yaw (or gad) — to swell, 
espee. with lust.] 

• 1 . Ord. Lang.: Sudden vehemence; im- 
moderate excitement or action. 

2. Med . ; A state of excitement of au organ. 

By menu* of the curious lodgment and iuoaculatloQ 
of the «ndiU>ry nerve*. the orgarms of the *piriU 
should be allvyed. and j>enurhalloii* of the mind 
quieted."— Herham : Phystco-Theol., hk iv., clt. lu. 

or' geat (go as zh), s. [Fr-, from orge = 
barley.] A liquor nr syrup extracted from 
barley and sweet almonds, and used as a 
H.ivttiir for beverages and edibles, or medicin- 
ally as a mild demulcent. 

or' gc Is, a. [Etym. doubtful.] The same as 

ORO AN-LINQ (q.V*.). 

* or-gl as tic, a. [Gr. opyiaarnco? (orgias- 
tikos), fiom opyta (orgia) = orgies (q.v.).] Of 
or pertaining t<> the Greek Orgia, or festivals 
In honour of Diouysoa. 

"Women who worshipped a barbarous god with 
Moody and orgiastic rites.*- Elton Origin of English 
History, p. 2S. 

or'-gics, s. pi [Fr. orgies, fiom Lat. orgia, 
from Gr. op-ym (orgia) = orgies, plural of 
opyxov (orgion) — a sacred ael ; connected with 
tpyov (ergon) = work ; Hal. orgic; Sp. or^ia, 
pi. orgtas.] 

1. Secret rites or ceremonies connected with 
the worship of some of the pagan deities, 
espec. applied to the revels at the Dlonysia, 
or feasts in honour of Dionysos or Bacchus, 
which were characterized by wild and frautic 
revelry. 

2. A wild revel, a drunken carouse ; 
drunken revelry. 

*• In Bacchu*' orgt ts I can bear do part, 

Aud ucarcely know a DiamuQd Irom a Heart." 

Why to: Poems. 

* or-gil' lous, • or^-gu loua, a. [Fr. or- 
aueiUeux, from orguc'il = pride.] Proud, 
haughty. 

" From Isles of Greece 

The priuces orgVlous. tlicir high blood dialed, 

Uai • to the port of Athens sent their ship*.** 

Hhukesp. : Troilut A Cressida. (ProL| 

orgucf, 8. [Fr.] 

1. Fort.: Timbers shod with iron ao sus- 
pended as to be dropped upon an enemy 
passing through a breach or gateway. 

2. Ord. : An arrangement of a number of 
parallel musket-barrels, so placed aa to be 
tired simultaneously by a train of powder. 
Buch was the weapon of Fieachi, who fired at 
Louis Philippe (l£>44), and it may be held to 
be the predecessor of the Mitrailleuse (q.v.). 

•or gu lous, a. [Oroillous.] 

t or’-gy, 8 . [OnGiES.] A revel, a carouse, 

drunken revelry. 

"Th® midnight o rgu, and the mazy dance." 

liyron : English Hards A Scotch he viewers. 

or-gy'-l-a, s. [Gr. opyvia, ipyuta (orguid) — 
the lengt h of the outstretched arms, a measure 
of length.] 

Entom : A genus of Moths, family Li pn rid re. 
Orgyia anttqua is the Common Vapourer ; 0. 
gono.sfi^nia is the Scarce Vapourer ; 0. ctvnosa, 
the Heed Tussock, and 0. fuscclina, the Dark 
lusaock. [VAFOUREa.] 

or i ba-ta.s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. upn/ 3 ar> 7 « 
(orcihuUs)'= a moimlaiu climber.] 

Zool. : Wood-inite ; the typical genus of the 
family Orlbatidie (q.v.). 

6 r I b&t-l dso, s. pi. [Mod. l^at. oribat( a); 
Lat. lem. pi. adj. autf. -uke.) 

Zool. : Wood-mites ; a family of Spiders, 
order Aearina. Eyes are present ; there oro 
eludieerre, with nippers. The first joint of tho 
palpi is very large, the month Is adapted for 
biting ; the skin is hard and biltlle. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Michael's Monograph (flay Society, 
lssi), this British Oribatuhe fall naturally 
into two flub-families, Ptcrngasterlnre, which 
contains the type genna, and Aptcrogaatcrinre, 
with nine geneva. 

* 6 r^ 1 chile, * 6 iT i o&lcho, 'Sr l oh&l’- 
cum, is. [lgit. oric/ni/cum, anric/ia/cwm = 
mountain brass, fiom opti\aXKO^ (oreichalkoa), 
from «ipo< (»rcM) = n mountain, nnd YaA*<k 
(ehtilkos) — brass ; I Ul. orimfro ; 8p. aurlcnlco ; 
Fr. oricAufi/iic.] A metallic anbxianre resem- 
bling gold in colour ; n mixed metal resem- 
bling brass; brass, bronze. 

" Nor contly orit hatch from atrangc Plnvnlca.* 

8l*nser Mulopotmos, 7a 


or-I-chiU'-gite, *- [ Armen ai.cite.] 

or-i-el, * 01 M ol, " o ry-all, s. [O. Fr. 

oriol *= a porch, a gallery, a corridor, from 
Low lat. oriolum, from Lat. aureolum = 
gilded, from aurum = gold.] 

* I. A recess within a room ; a small room; 
a portico. 

2. A projecting window, mostly of a tri- 
ogooal or pentagonal form, and divided by 
mullions aud transoms into different bays 
and other proportions. Sometimes it ia of 
two stories, and when it does not reach to 
the ground it is supported on brackets or 
Corbels. 

* or'-I-en-jy, s. [Eng. orient; -cy.] Bright- 
ness of colour ; strength of colour. 

or'-i-ent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. orUns , geoit, 
orinitis, pr. par. of orior = to rise.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Rising, as the aim. 

•• Moou that UOW meet**t the orient bud. dow fly’at 
With the fixed stars." HUton P. L., i. 2lt. 

2. Eastern, oriental. 

"To *hew how tb« orient part is Joiued with the 
Occident.'— Uackluyt : Voyages, 1. 215. 

3. Clear, bright, shining, pellucid, lustrous. 
"And yet ihey [pe*rlsl *» orient w they he. wax 

yellow with ngc. — F. U oil and : Pliny, pt. i. p. 2S5. 

4 . Of superior quality or excellence; perfect; 
without a flaw. 

" Accomulsted itore of gold 
And orient gems." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. It. 

B. As substantive: 

]. That part of the horizon in which the 
sun first appears ; the east. 

“ Furrowing all the orient Into gold.' 

Tennyson: Princess, lit %. 

* 2. A pearl. 

3. (0-) The Turkish dominions and the 
countries to tho east thereof; opposed to 
Occident. 

or’-i-ent, v. t. [Orientt, o.] 

1 . Lit. <£ 5urv. : To define the position of in 
respect to the east ; to ascertain the position 
of relative to the points of the compass. 

2. Fig. : To adjust or conuect by reference 
to first principles. 

or i-en'-tal, * or i-cn'-tall, a. <fc «. [Fr. 
oriental, from Lat. orkntalis, from oriens, 
genii, orientis , pr. par. of orior s= to riae.] 
[Orient, u.] 

A. As udjective : 

1. Eastern ; situated or being in ths east ; 
pertaining to the east or eastern countries. 

The fuJflere*lrlclion»of oriental reserr e."— Cooper: 
Heroines of the Past, j>. 69. 

* 2. Proceeding from Uie east. 

"To receive iome appropriate influence from the 
sun's ascendant aud oriental radiation*."— hrourne : 
Vulgar Errours. 

3. Derived or taken from the east or east- 
ern nations. 

" The idea wn*. like most other* of hli. oriental."— 
Observer, No. 9. 

4. Excellent, from the belief that the 
mineral productions of the East far transcend 
those of the West. 

" Set with great and ©rtrrrf-r! per lea. "—/faff : Henry 
VIII. (ui. IS). 

B. As subst. : A native or iuhabilant of so 
eastern country ; an Asiatic. 

"The Jew*, and atl the Ortrti'afc, took all tboee 
prophecies In a literal *ou*e."— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, 
ik. iv., ch. I. 

oriental amothyst, 3. 

3/ in. : A variety of sapphire (q.v.), of 
various shades of purple, leseiubling those or 
amethyst. 

oriental carncllan, a. 

Min.: A earn ell an (q.v.) of u very deep 
colour. 

oriontal-opal, s. [Preciocb-opal.] 
oriental -rogton, t. 

Zool rf- GV 017 . : A amall. compact, but rich 
and varied region, consisting of all India nnd 
China from the limits ol U 10 Pulrenrctic 
region, all the Malay peninsula and islands as 
I. ir cast ns Java, Borneo ami tho Philippines, 
and Formosa. (JFaMicr: CJeog. Dlst. Anim,., 
1. 75.) 

oriental rtiby, s. 

Min.: The true ruby, a red variety of 
sapphire (q.v.). [Hi'UV.j 


oricntal-aapphlrc, s . 

Min.: The true sapphire (q.v.), which in- 
cludes the transparent varieties of corundum. 

oriental-topaz, s. 

Min . : A variety of sapphire (q v.), of various 
shades of yellow. 

or I-en -tal-ifm, s. [Eng. oriental; .ism.] 

1. An idiom, expression, or form of sjieech 
peculiar to the eastern languages; the idioms 
of the Asiatic nations. 

2. The customs or manners of easterr 
nations. 

" The flcjuvrullou of tJio ncxea which dl»t'racc* mod*IT 
Oriental t im."- Cooper ; Iler ane* of the Past , p. 6. 

* 3. Knowledge of oriental languages and 
literature. 

br-l-bn -tal-ist, s. [Eng. oriental; -isf.] 

1. Au inhahiUmt or native of eastern coun- 
tries ; an oriental. 

2. One who is learned io the languages and 
literature of eastern nations ; one who studies 
eastern languages, antiquities, or customs. 

" Profeeaor Bjorn Sihal. * Swedish orientalist .* — 
Teignmouth : Life of Sir M'. Jones. 

^ The first International Congress of Orien- 
talists was held in Paris, Sep. I, IS73. 

* br-i-cn-tal -I-ty, * or ! en t&l -li ty, $. 

[Eng. oriental; - Uy .] The quality or state of 
being oriental or eastern. 

" Ilia revolution being repukr, it h*th no efficacy 
peculiar from It* orientality' — BrowJie : Vulgar 

Errourt, hk. vL, ch. vli. 

or-i-en' tal-izc, v.t. [Eng. orifnfai,* -ixe.] 
To render oriental : to adapt or conform to 
oriental maimers, customs, or character. 

or'-I-cn-tatc, v.t. & i. [Eng. orient; -a/e.] 

A. Trans. : To cause to assume au eastern 
direction ; to turu towards tho east. 

B. /nfronsifire : 

I. Lit. : To assume an eastern direction ; 
to turn towards the east. 

II. Fig.: To discover one's true position; 
to find out where one is. 

or-i-en-ta-tlon, s. [Fr.] [Orientate.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

L Lit.: Ths act of turning towards the 
cast ; the state of being turned towards the 
east ; a determination of the position of the 
east 

2. Fig. : Ths act of finding out one’s true 
position. 

II. Technically: 

I. Anthrop. : (See extract). 

“In dlacussiiig auQ.myth Mid aun-worahlp. It haa 
come Into view bow deeply the Aaaocuitioii m tueu'e 
amid* of tho euat with liulit and w&ruith, life and 
hanpiliras aud glory, of the went with durkllean Mid 
chill, death mid d**cuy, ha* from remote age* rooted It- 
aelt Into roligloua belief. It will Uluatmte and 
this view to observe how tho aamo aymliollam of eaat 
and went ha* t .keu ahnpe in actual ceremony, giving 
riae io a aerie* of pmctlces concerning the poalure of 
the dead In their grave* nnd the living In tlin r tern- 

E lea, practice* which may be cla**ed under the general 
e idmg of OririKdhoiL"-/. It. Tytor . Prttn. Cult, (ed. 
is; If. n. 3S2. 

2. Arch. : The placing or building of a 
church so that its chancel Is towards tho 
east, or that part of the cast ia which ths 
aun rises on the day of the patron saint. 

3 . IiioL : A term applied to the menus by 
which animals, when taken from home, art 
able to trace their way hack. 

4 . Surv. : The act of determining the direc- 
tion of the side of n triangle, or tho diiectlon 
of a chain of triangles. 

or' I cn-ta tor, S. [Eng. orienfiif(r); -or.] 
Sure. : An instrument used in regulating 
the gmund-p!nu of a church, ao as to preseut 
tlii) chancel t«> the east. 

* or -I-Qnt-ncss, t. [F.ng. oriVnf; -»<**.] 
'1 lie quality or Mute of being orient, bright, 
or lustrous; brightness, lustre ; sirecif. applied 
to gems. 

• IVnrU far abort of fie Indian In ortenfrwu.-- 
Euller 11'erC^ict ; CumtcrfiiM.f. 

6 r 1 119 c,* or if la, or i fox.s. [Fr.ort^iy, 
from I jit. ori^rium ; lit., the making of a mouili, 
fiom os (gemt. oris) = a numtli, nndyucio = to 
make ; bp. K Ital. oriyteio.] An opening or 
np’-rtiiro, os of a tube, i«ipe, Ac. ; a perloru- 
Hon. 

"And yet tli* apacinu* breadth of thl* dlvlatou 
A din I U 110 or sfiee." Shakrsp. Trolhu, v. 1. 


bofi* : p^t, J<5^1 ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, ben^h : go, gem ; thin, Jhls ; sin, as ; oxpoct, yonophon, oxist. ph - t 
quan, - tlan = slian* -tion, -sion - sliun ; -Jlon, -5I011 - zliiuu -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - byl, dpL 
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or iflamb —originator 


* 6r'-i-flamb (6 silent), or'-i-flamme, 
or-y-fiambe. s. [O. Fr urijlamble, from Low 
Lat. auriftamma = a golden tlarue, a golden 
banner: Lat. aurum = gold, aud jfumma — a 
Hanie.] Tim ancient royal 
banner of Frame ; originally 
the banner of the abbey of 
St. Denis, near Paris, -c 
which received many impor- 
tant grants from the early 
French Wngs. Its colour 
was purple with a tinge of 
azure, and gold. It became 
the banner of the monarchy 
ID the reign of Philip 1. The 
oritlanime borne at Agin- 
court was, according to Sir 
II. Nicolas, an oblong red 
d ig, split ioto five points. 

It sometimes bore upon it 
a saltire wavy, from the 
centre of which goldeu rays 1 
diverged. 

or'-i-gan, s. [Origanum.] 



Bot.: Marjoram (q.v.). 


ORIFLAMME. 
(From Marlin: His- 
toxre dt: France.) 


or l gan -i-dte, s. pi. [Lat. origanum); fem. 
pi. adj. sulf. -wZ<e.] 

Bot. : A family of menthaceous plants, tribe 
Satureia. 

6 rig'-a-num, s. [Lat., from Gr. 'upeiyavov 
(oreigdnon), vpeiyavo* ( preigano* ) = wild mar- 
joram.] 

Bot. : Marjoram ; the typical genus of the 
family Oi iganidie. Calyx five-toothed or two- 
lipped, with ten to thirteen nerves. Upper 
lip of the corolla erect, nearly plane ; lower 
one patent, trifid. Stamens diverging, the 
connective sub-triangular. Small, often hoary, 
much-branched, aromatic sliruhs. Known 
species twenty -one. Origanum vulgar?, the 
Common Marjoram, is British. [Marjoram.] 

0. Dictamnus is the Cretan Dittany (q.v.). in 
India O. heracleoticum and 0. normal? are used 
as pot-herbs. 0. Marjorana is a seasoning 
herb. 0. sipyleum is the llop-plant, some- 
times cultivated in cottage windows. 

“ Origan or orgament, which in tast (as wee hare 
*nid) rt-sembleth&averie.'* — P. Holland : Pllnie, bk. xx., 
ch. xvii. 

6r l gen ism, s. [Eng., &c. Origen; -ism.] 
Church Hist. : The name given to a corpus 
of religious opinions attributed to Origen 
(a.d. 185-253), a Father of the Church, aud 
one of the most learned writers of his age. 
He was chief catechist at Alexandria, and 
was ordained priest, though he had rendered 
himself physically unfit from an ermneous 
conception of the teaching of Jesus in 
Matthew xix. 12. He was deposed from the 
priesthood iu a.d. 229. The opinions attri- 
buted to him were : (1) That there is an in- 
equality between the Persons of the Trinity, 
tbe Father being the greatest ; (2) the pre- 
existence of human souls, iucluding that of 
Christ ; (3) that mankind will not have 
material bodies at the Resurrection ; (4) the 
limited duration of the punishment of the 
wicked and of the evil spirits; and (5) the 
re-absorption of all iutelligeut beings into 
the Source of Being whence they sprang. 

•’To defend themselves Against tbe charge of 
Orijruum." — McClintock <C Strong: Cyclop. lit b. Lit., 
vii. 4JJ. 

6r - 1 -gcn-Ist, a. & s. [Eng., fee. Origen ; -ist.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of either of the sects described under B. 
(More usually of the former.) 

•' A very able defence of Origen ist opinions was 
printed anonymously, in the year IG61, by Rust, 
bishop of Promote."— Blunt : Diet. Sects, p. 3v&. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): 

1. Those who held all or any of the opinions 
attributed to Origen of Alexandria. 

^ In a.d. 544 Justinian I. issued an edict 
against them, and the Fifth General Council 
(the Second of Constantinople) condemned 
them iu 553. 

2. A sect mentioned by Epiphanius, as the 
followers of an Origen of whom nothing is 
known. They are spoken of as addicted to 
ahameful vices. 

6-rit-en-ist -1C, a. [Eng., &c. Origen; 
-isric.] Belonging to or characteristic of the 
sect founded by Origen of Alexandria. 

*' The mysticism ... of the Oriycntific monks.*— 
McClintock <t Strong : Cyclop. Bib. Lit., Vii. 434. 


or -lg-in, s. [Fr. origin ?, from Lat. o riginem, 
aceus. of origo = a beginning, from orior = 
to rise, to begin ; ltal. ori< 7 i«eJ 

1. The beginning or first existence of any- 
thing ; the commencement ; the rise. 

“ I think he would have set out just os be did. with 
the arigm of Ideas,"— Took*: Diversions of Purley, 
vol. 1., ch. ii. 

2. That from which anything primarily 
proceeds ; the source, fountain, cause, or 
occasion of anything; that from which any- 
thing derives its existence or beginning. 

" The origin of forms . . . hath beta found one of 
tbe most perplexed enquiries that belong to natural 
philosophy. '— Boyle: Works, iii. 37. 

3. Descent, derivation. 

Origin of a muscle : 

Anat. : The more fixed extremity of a mus- 
cle, when this can be ascertained. (Quain.) 

*or !g in, v.t. [Ohigin, $.] To originate; 
to give use to. 

"This proverb wa » originedF— Fuller : Worthies. 
11. 673. 

* O-rig'-in-a-ble, a. [Eng. origin; able.] 
Capable of being originated. 

o-rig'-in-al, * o-rig-in-all, * or-yg-yn- 
all, a. Sl's. [Fr. originaf, from Lat. origin- 
al is, from origo (gen it. origin is) = an origin 
(q.v.); Sp. A Port, original; ltal. originale.] 

L As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the origin, begianing, 
or early state of anything ; first, primary, 
primitive. 

"He was tbe original author of those sanguinary 
schemes.''— Macaulay : Hut. Eng . ch. V. 

2. Haviag the power or talent to originate 
new thoughts or combinations of thought. 

** He was one of tbe moat original, profound, and 
•.ecu > ate thinkers of the aye.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

3. Nut copied ; made, done, or produced by 
the author : as, the original text of an author. 

B. As substantive : 

* I. The origin, beginning, cause, or source. 

O cause first of our eonfusion, 0 original ol our dam- 
nation.” Chaucer; C. T., 12,434. 

2. The first copy, the archetype ; that from 
which anything is copied, transcribed, or 
translated ; opposed to copy, duplicate, or 
replica. 

*' Compare this translation with the original."— 
Addison. 

3. The primary or primitive stock, root, or 
type from which various species have originated 
or been developed. 

" The originals of most of the provioclel coaatitu- 
tiooa of Christeudoux." — Daniel . Defence of /thyme. 

4. The language iu which a work is written : 
as, To read a work in the original. 

5. The sense, spirit, or character of that 
from which auything is copied, deduced, or 
derived. 

" They have something more or leas of the original.” 
— Dryden ; Juvenal, (bed.) 

6. A person of marked peculiarity or in- 
dividuality of character ; an eccentric person. 

U (1) Original bill in equity: 

Low: A bill relating to some matter not 
before litigated iu the court by the aau» 
peri,ou standiug in the interests. 

(2) Original-line, plane, or point: 

Perspective : A line, plane, or point referred 
to the original object. 

original-charter, s. 

Scots Law : A charter granted first to the 
vassal by the superiur. 

original-position, s. 

Music; A chord is said to be in its original 
position when the ground-note is in the bass ; 
in other words, before it has undergone inver- 
sion, or when its upper notes are in the order 
3, 5, 8. 

original-sin, *. 

Theology : 

1. Anglican; Sin for whieh each individual 
is held to be responsible before he has com- 
mitted any actual transgression. It arises 
from the first sin of Adain in Paradise ; 
opinions, however, (littering as to the precise 
connection between the two. The ninth Article 
of the Church of England considers it "the 
fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man that naturally is ingendered of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to eviL" 


2. Roman : In the Small Catechism (ed. 1883, 
p. IT), published by authority, original sin is 
defined to be "that guilt and atuiu of sin 
which we inherit from Adam, who was the 
origin and head of all mankind.’’ Tbe Council 
nf Trent (sess. v., Dec. de Peccato Originali ) 
defiues that Adam lost original justice not 
only for himself but for his descendants, 
and that he poured (fr«7i$/Wissc) sin— the 
death of the soul — into the whole human race. 
This is supported by a reference to Romans 
v. 12. The Council declared that nothing In 
the decree as to original sin was to apply to 
the Virgin Mary. 

3. Presbyterian: The Confession of Faith 
considers that our first pai cuts “being the 
root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin [the 
eating the forbidden fruit] was imputed, and 
the same death in sin and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their posterity descending 
from them by ordinary generation " (ch. vi.). 
[Imputation, Pklagianism.] 

original- writ, s. 

Law; A mandatory letter issning nnt of 
the Court of Chancery, and being the be- 
ginning or foundation of a real action at 
common law. 

* 6 rig'-In al lSt, s. [Eng. original; -ist.] 
A persou of original genius ; an original. 

o-rig-i-nal-i-ty, s. [Eng. original; • ity .] 
The quality nr state of being original ; the 
power or talent of producing new thoughts or 
combinations of thought. 

*• He bail little enemy and no originality."— Macau- 
lay; Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

6-rig in al-Iy, * o rig in-al-lye, adt>. 

[Eng. original ; - ly .] 

1. Primarily ; from the beginning or origin; 
from the first. 

2. At first; at the beginning or origin. 

" It was originally a hall length ; but has bceo very 
badly converted into a w hole figure." — ll'aijx^e . Anec- 
dotes o/Auii/i«j?. vol. L, ch. iv. 

3. In an original manner. 

* or-ig’-in-al-ness, s. [Eng. original; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being original ; ori- 
ginality. 

* 6 -rig' -in -ant, a. [Eng. origin; -anf.J 
Tending or serving to originate ; original. 

* o-rig - in-ar-y, a. [Fr. originaire, from 
origine = origin (q.v.); Lat. originarius; Sp. 
& ltal. originario.) 

1. Producing or causing existence ; origin- 
ating. 

•' The production of animals in the o riginary way, 
requires a certain degree of warmth."— Cheyne.' 

2. Primitive, primary, original. 

M Eemewl>er I am built of clay, and mnst 
Resolve to my ortgmary dust." Sandys: On Job. 

o-rig'-in-ate, v.t. & i. lEog. origin; -afc.) 

A. Trans.: To give origin, source, or be- 
ginning to ; to cause to exist or be ; to be 
the cause, origin, or beginning of ; to briug into 
existence. 

B. Intrans. : To take origin or beginning ; 
to have origin ; to rise, to begin. 

■* The least of oor coucerns (since from the least 
The greatest oft o rijimue)." Cowper ; Task, ii. 168. 

o-rig-i-na'-tion, s. [Lat. ori^Hiario.] 

1. The act of originating; the act of bring- 
ing into existence ; the state of being origin- 
ated or brought into existence ; first produc- 
tion ; origin. 

2. Origin, source, rise. 

" New streams . . . 
Return from whence they had ort/jinafion.** 

Drome ; Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, L 

3. Mode of production, originating, or 
bringing into existence. 

"This eruca Is propagated hy animal parents, to wit. 
buttei flies, after the common origination of oil cater- 
pillars ." — /lay . On the Creation. 

* o-rig'-i na tive, a. [Eng. originate) ; -ivr.] 
Having the quality or power of originating or 
bringing into existence. 

* 6-ri^-i-na tivc-ly, adv. [Eng. originative; 
-ly.) In an origiuative manner; so as to 
originate. 

o rlg'-i na-tor, s. [Eng. originate) ; -or.] 
One who originates or begins ; a cause, an 
origin. 

"The Normans themselves were not originator 
but their power of adaption the ideas of others was 
wonderful — Gardener ± MulUngcr : /ntrod. to hng. 
But., ch. iii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, faH, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wpl£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, co — c ; ey = a : qu — kw. 


orileyito — ornamentally 
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S-ri'-lev-itc. s. [Named after Mr. O' Riley, of 
Burmah ; sutr. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral found In Bunnali. 
Hardness, 5*5 ; sp. gr. 7*34 to 7*42 ; colour, 
steel-gray ; lustre, metallic ; streak, dark -gray. 
Analysis yielded: arsenic, 38*45 ; antimony, 
0 54 ; copper, 12*13 : iron, 42*12 ; oxidised sub- 
stances, 6*19; iusol., 0*12=9y*55. 



6-rir-lon, s. [Ft. orUlon, oreillon, from oreille 

— an ear, from Lat. auricula , <limin. of attris 

— an ear (q.v.).] 

1. Fori : A curved projection formed^ 

by the face of a bastion overlapping . 
the eml of the flank, Intended t< 
protect the latter from oblique^ 
lire. ... | 

2. An earthen monad 
faced with brick. 

or l ole,*. [Oriolcs.J 

Ornithology : 

1. Si ng. : Oriolus pal- F 
huh , tba type-apeciea * 
of the family Oriolidsc 
(q.v.X It not unfrequently visits the British 
Islands In spring, and its conspicuous plum- 
age. hright yellow contrasted with black, 
chiefly on wtogs and tail, often brings about 
its denth. Tim nest is suspended under the 
horizontal fork of o bough, lo both branches 
of which it is firmly attached ; the eggs are of 
a shining white, sometimes tinged with pink, 
and sparsely dotted with purple. Tho bird 
known as the Oriole in tlm United States be- 
longs to quito a different family {leteridn), 
which ia strictly American. 1 be splendid 
Baltimore Oriole {I. galbnlu) is magnificent in 
color, and marked by its peculiar nest, which 
in a long, purse-like structure, hanging from 
the end of some swaying brunch. I. npvrius, 
the Orchard Oriole, ia a common species. 

2. PI..* Tho genus Oriolus, or the family 
Oriolidte. 


or-l ol'-l dro, a. pi. (Mod. Lat. orio/(us); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. an IT. -ufoi.l 
Ornith. : Orioles, or Golden Thrushes ; a 
family of Passeres or Passe rifnmics, charac- 
teristic of the Oriental and Ethiopian regions, 
migrating into the western Pal :r arctic region, 
with some or the less typical forms in Austra- 
lia. There are live genera, and forty species. 
[Wallace.) 


or l o lus, J. (O. Fr. oriol ; Fr. loriot , from 
Lat. atireolux = gold-coloured, splendid, in 
allusion to the brilliant plumage of Oriolus 
galbula.) 

Ornith. : Oriole, or Golden Thrush ; the 
typical genua or the family Oriolidas (q.v.). 
Twenty-four species are known. Habitat, 
Central Europe, Africa, and the Oriental 
region, northward to Pekin, and eastward to 
Flores. 


O ri on, s. (Gr.j 

1, CUist. Mythol. • ‘ .^orated giant and 
hunter, the son ol ^yrieus, n peasant, or, uc- 
cording to some, a prince of Tamigra. 

2. ytslrou. : One of the fifteen ancient south- 
ern constellations, visible at some season of 
the year in every land, and a very conspicuous 
object in the winter why, A line through the 
Pole Star and Capelin, if produced, will cut 
It. It is nonie what quadrilateral in form, but 
has been nupimscd also to resemble the human 
form of the mythic giant Orion. On his right 
shoulder, at an angle of the quadrilateral, is 
BctclgiMi.se, a star of the first magnitude ; on 
the left shoulder, at another angle, is Bella- 
trix, of the second magnitude ; on the left 
Ankle, at a third angle, is Rigid; and at tho 
right knee, the fourth ongle, us tho star 
• Orion is. Around the waist, insido the 
quadrilateral. Is a belt with throe ntars in a 
line, viz., i, f, and f Orionis, all of the second 
magnitude. Formerly they were popularly 
called Jacob’s Stiff, tho Golden Vard of Sea- 
men, tho Three Kings of Soothsayers, Ac, ; 
now thry arc more frequently termed the Gold 
Grains or Spangles of the Bolt. Nearly n 
hundred other stars are visible to t ho milted 
eye in Oriou, beanies thousands which nro 
telescopic. There is also an irresolvable 
nebula like the head of a fish l*elow tho belt. 
Its appearances under the spcctnwopo are 
those presented when gmwoiis mnttcr is ren- 
dered luminous by heat. The Komnmi con- 
sidered Orioi to bring with ilHtormy weather. 
Virgil {/Kn. i. 635) calls it ” ni in bos us Orion," 


and in other passages he alludes to the belief 
that this constellation was tho herald of 
coming tempest 

3. Script. : The ( kesil ) of Job lx. 9, 

xxxviii. 31, and Amos v. 8, is generally 
believed to be correctly rendered Orion. 
Kesil means foolish, or a fool. Implying that 
the giant constellation, trusting to its size, 
was foolish enough to defy Heaven. 

O-ri'-O-nid, s. [Eng. Orion (q.v.); auff. -id.) 

Astron. {PL): A meteoric ring having its 
radiant point in Orion. The orbit of the earth 
intersects it in October. 

O-ris'-kan-y, s. (A North American Indian 
name.] 

Gcog. : A post- village in Whitest own town- 
ship, Oneida county, New York. ( Lippincolt .) 

Oriskany-formation, s . 

Gcol. : An American formation well devel- 
oped in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and more 
sparingly in New York. Mr. llall. Sir R. 
Murchison, Mr. Daniel Sharpe, Ac., considered 
it Devonian. {Quart. Journ. GeoL Soc., iv. 
153 ; Murc/iittm; Silnria, ch. xvi.) It is now 
classed as Upper Silurian. 

6 ris mo log'-ie, 6 ris mo-log'-Ie-al, a. 

[Eng. orismolog(y) ; -ic, -ica!.) Of or pertain- 
ing to orismology. 

or is mol O-gy, &. (Fr. orismolngie, from 
Gr. opio>os (Iiori'inos) — a bounding, from 
opi£w (A.oriro) = to bound, to define; opes 
{ horos ) = aboumlary.] 

Nat. Science : That branch of nat ural history 
which relates to the explanation of technical 
terms. 

t or'-i x $6n, * or-I-soun, * or-y-son, * or'- 

ai-§on, ** or-i-zon, s. [0. Fr. orison, are 
son7 oreison, from Lat. orationcm , accus of 
oratio— a speech, a prayer, from oratus , pa. 
par. of oro = to speak, to pray : Fr. oraison ; 
Bp. oracion; Ital. orazirnie.) A prayer, a sup- 
plication. (Used only in poetry.) 

•’ Waite oat thlue oWion." Byron: The Giaour. 

* or'-I-zont, a. (It'll. nrizonU.) The horizon. 
{Chaucer: C.T . , 11,329.) 

* ork (1), t. (Onc.J 

* ork (2), b. [Lat. orca.] A drinking vesseL 

Ork'-ney-an, a. [Eng. Orkney; -an.] Of or 
pertaiuiug’to the Orkney islands. 

"Th« Orkneyan skexrica.*’ 

Loruifellow ; Seaweed. 

* or'-kyn, a. [Lat. orca . J A drinking vessel ; 
a cup. 

•* llye an ferthrn potle or ve*a«ll for on orkynf'— 
Udal . A fx>ph. of t'rium ut, p. 91. 

orlo, s. (Fr. : Ital. or/o = a hem, from Lat. 
ora = a border, a margin, a 
coast. J 

1. Heraldry: 

(1) An ordinnry In the 
form of a fillet, round the 
shield, within, but at some 
distance from the border. 

"His firm* were MJk'liicnted 
-nrl tli mi orle of Lion*’ imwa**— 

Fuller : Worthies, J 21U. 

(2) A wroath ; a roll of orle. 
cloth, silk or velvet, of two 

colours, sometimes jewelled, encircling a hel- 
met, and supporting an heraldic crest. 

2. Arch. ; The an me as Orlet (q.v.). 

m \ In orle : 

Her. : Baid when the charges are placed 
round tho escutcheon, 
leaving tho middle of 
the field vaeAiit, or op. 
copied by something 
else. 

or' le ans, s. (From 
the name of tho town 
where made.) 

Fabric : A kind of 
cloth goods, having a 
cotton chniu ami wool- 
len tilling, muni Tor 
dresses. ft has a 
aelf colour and highly finished aurfaco. 

or'- lot, orlc, or'-lo (1), a. [Kr. ourl/4; Ital. 
orio.) [Uri.k.| 

i4rcA. ; A fillet under the ovolo of a capital. 


It /s called a cincture when it is at the t/q> or 
bottom of a shaft. 

or' 16 (2 ), s. (Sp.J 

Music: A Spanish musical wind-instrument 

• or-loge, a. (Horologe.) A clock. 

Or-loff', ^Or-low 7 , One of the largest 
diamonds now in existence. It was once the 
eye «>f an Indiun idul and was bought by 
Catharine II. of Russia in 1775. Bull pos- 
sessed by Russia. [Bee Diamond.] 

or -lop, * ore-loop, * or-lopc, <. [Aeon 
tract, for overlope, trom Dut cverloop~a run 
ning over; so called because it runs over or 
traverses the aliip ; from ovcr=over, and loopen 
= to run.) 

Naut. : The lowest deck of a vessel having 
three decks ; alao a temporary deck. The 
deck la below the water-line, and may be oc- 
cupied by the magazine, cock-pit, and for 
stores. 

oF mcr, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps con- 
tracted from Fr. oreille de mer: oreille = an 
ear, and mer — the sea.) 

Zool. : A popular name in the Channel 
Islands for the genus Ilaliotia, where it ia 
used for food, after being well beaten to make 
it tender. 

or -mo -car'- pus, or-mo car’-pum, s. 

[Gr. opfzo? (Aormo$)= n cord, a chain, a neck- 
lace, and icapTros {karpos) = fruit.] 

Dot.: A genua of Hedysareae. Ommca» 7 >«s, 
or Ormocarpum sennoides is considered In India 
to be tonic and stimulant. 

or'-mo lu, a. [Fr. ormmtlu , from or — gold, 
and moxdu, pa. par. of vioudre = to grind.] A 
brass used for cheap jewellery, and composed 
of zinc and copper, in various proportions, to 
imitate gold. Gold lacquer is used to heighten 
the colour. It is also called Mosaic Gold (q v ). 
Bronze and copper-gilt also go by this name. 

ormolu-varnish, s. An imitation gold 
varnish. 

or-mo si-a, s. (Or. opnc* ( hormos ) = a neck- 
lace.] [NECKLACE-THLli.] 

or-mox'-y-lon, s. [Gr. opuo? (hormos) = a 
necklace, and fvAov (xtdon) = wood.) 

Pala'ohot. : A genus of ConiTenp, four.d in the 
Devonian rocks of North America. 

Or'-muzd, Or -musd, s. [Hormczo.) 

* orn, * ourn, v.t. (Fr. orner, from Lnt. ornc 
= to rnlorn, to ornnmciit.] To adorn, to orna- 
ment ; to deck out. 

"Ood sterrd vn iiropb«t«ii «vnd orttrd h*i chtrcho 
with n reftt glury . —Joy e : of Daniel. (Arg., 

ch. lU 

or'-ntx-ment, * or no xnent, s. (Fr. onis- 
meiif, from lat. orimmeufitui, lrom onto = to 
adorn; Bp., Port., A Ital. oniamcnto.) 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. That which adorns, embellishes, or beau- 
tifies; an embellishment, a decoration. 

" Other ornnmettfet »U, 

Tli»t into nwkho a •huhle f*H." 

l-A.iM.wr. C. T., I.ISL 

• 2. That which ndi»ros nr adds to llm beauty 
and excellence of the mind or character. 

" The or»u>»*#Tif ul % metk *n«l quiot ■jtlrlt.’*“l Pttrr 
111. l. 

3. Outward show ; apcciona or fair outward 
appearance. 

" The world l» *1111 drect^'d with ornd'wmf * 

Sbitkftt*. Mrrrh-tnt nf IVn.iv. 111. % 

4. One who adds lustre or honour to a class, 
sphere, or profession. 

or na m^nt, r.t. [Ornament, t.) To adorn, 
to decorate, to embellish, to beautify ; lo deck 
out. 

"Tho inter vain 1wt**crn thc*o nnn|».\rtntrnt» wert* 
richly onuanrntnl vtith lnliUd idnUx of nUuu. uid 
l\or> /iAifrrrr. No. IL 

or-ni m&n-tnl, o. & s. (Eng. oniamcnl,* 
; Fr. ernems.n tal. ) 

A. Asad). : Pertaining to or of the nature 
of on ornament. cmhelHsiniwnt, or decoration ; 
serving to ornament or adurn. 

* B. si* snbst. : An ornament, nn adornment. 

M Ikvutlinnl 111 l hr omanwnfdfl lhcr*uL**— FUUer . 

CAurcA IV. tl. «V 

or nn mon tal ly, odr. (Kng. omnirtenfuf,* 
-Iv- 1* In an ornamental numnor ; ao as to 
adorn, embellish, or decorate. 




bSU, p6Ut, J6^v*l : cat, 9CII, ehorua, 9hln, bench; go, £©m , thin, ^lils, aln, ; expooty Xenophon, oxist. Irig. 

-dan, tlan = nhan. - tlon, -slon — shun ; -(Ion, - jlon — zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -<llo, Ac. — BqL d d- 
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ornamentation— ornithorhynclius 


or-na men ta'-tioii, s. [Eng. ornament; 
•nftoit.j The act of ornamenting ; that which 
ornaments ; an ornament, a decoration ; a 
scheme or plan of decoration. 

"The painielled style ul ornamentation recently dla- 
covered At Khorsxb/wl mid elsewhere ." — Ecrgusson : 
JUu*t. Iftt ndbook of A rchuecture. 

or’-na ment-cr, s. [Eng. ornament, v. ; -er. ] 
One who ornaments, decorates, or embellishes. 

*or-na ment-ist, s. (Eng. ornament; - ist .] 
One who is engaged in the preparation or pro. 
dnction of ornaments; a decorator; a maker 
of ornamental articles. 

* ;>r -nate, v.t. [Ornate, a.] To adorn, to 
embellish, to ornament, to beautify : to set olf. 

M T o ornate our tankage, with vainge wordes In their 
pro|>re signlflejitiou.''— Sir T. Elyot : The (Jovemoer , 
ole iiL, ctL xxii. 

or nate', a. (Lat. ornatus, pa. par. of onto = 
to adorn.] 

1. Adorned, ornamented, bedecked, deco- 
rated, beautified. 

" Bedeck'd, ornate and gay." 

Milton : Samson AgonUtes, 710. 

2. Rich and fine in character ; highly 
finished ; stately. 

“ And It so be my lady it refuse 
For lacke of ornate speech, I would he wo." 

Chaucer: The Court of Love. 

or-nate'-ly, adv. [Eng. ornate; -fy.] In 
an ornate manner ; finely, nobly. 

" He rehearsed them the ume matter agalne in other 
order and other wordes, so wel and ornately, "—Sir T. 
More ■ Workes. p. 64. 

*or' nate-ncss, s. [Eng. ormte; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ornate. 

*or na ture, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. ornatura, 
from ornatus, pa. par. of orno=to adorn. J 
Decoration, ornament, ornamentation. 

"A mushroom for all your omaturet." — Ben Jonton : 
Poehuter, ii. 1. 

• or ms cop’-ics, s. [Gr. npw« ( ornis ) = 
a bird, and <r*o7mo (sloped) = to see, to ob- 
serve.] [Ornithoscopy.] The art of divina- 
tion by the observation of birds ; augury. 

*or nis' co pist, $. [Orniscopics.] Onewho 
divines or foretells ftitnre events by the ob- 
servation of birds ; an augur. 

or-nith-, pref. [Ornitho-.] 

•or-nith ic, a. [Gr. opvig (ornis), genit. 
opvidoi; (ornUhos) = a bird.] Characteristic of 
or pertaining to birds. 

’* The i<ectoral arch is In maoy respects very or- 
nithic in its cliaracter ."— SichoUon : Paleontology, li. 

©r-nith-ich nlte, s. [Ornithichnites.] 
Palceonl. : The English name for any of the 
fossil footprints, supposed to be those of 
birds, found abundantly on the sandstone 
slabs of the Trias, especially in the sandstones 
of the Connecticut valley. [See extract.] It 
is, however, doubtful if the first element of 
the name is justified. Prof. Newton (Encyc. 
Brit., iii. 72S) says that “the best American 
paleontologists are now inclined to attribute 
them rather to Dinosaurian reptiles than to 
birds.” 

"Dr. Hitchcock, President of Amherst College, 
United States, first submitted these impressions to 
scientific cimi|>arisou, and published the interpreta- 
tion of tbelr having been produced by the feet of 
living birds, aud gave them the uaine of ornithich- 
nilct '—Owen: Patceont. (ed. 2ud), p. 325. 

or-nith ich-ni'-tc| t s. [Pref. ornith-, and 
Gr. lx*' 0 * (ichnos) = a footstep.] 

Palccont. : A genus erected by Prof. Hitch- 
cock for the birds which he supposed to have 
made the fossil tracks in the sandstone of the 
Connecticut valley. He divided it into two 
gToups: (1) Pachydactyli, with three species, 
and (2) Leptodactyli, with five species and 
three varieties ; but remarks, “ When 1 speak 
of species here I mean species in oryctolugy, 
not in ornithology." 

"Slue© this is a department of oryctology hitherto 
unexplored. I suppose l shall be justified in proposing 
some new terms. I iuclude all the varieties of tracks 
tinder the term Ornithichnites ; and if it be con- 
venient to speak of the subject as a distinct branch of 
knowledge. I should call it Oniithichnology "—Prof. 
Hitchcock, lo Atner.Journ. Sci. <£ Art. xxlx. 315. 

or-nith lCh-nor-o-gy, s. [Pref. ornith-; Gr. 
iX»'os (ichnvs) — a footstep, a trace, and Aoyog 
(iogo5)=:a word, n discourse.] 

Nat. Science: Tnst branch of geological 
science which treats of Ornithichnites (q.v.), 

or-m-thlne, s. [Eng. ornith(uric); -in«.] 
Chem. : Csil^NyCh.. A base obtaiued by 


boiling ornithuric acid with hydrochloric acid. 
It has not been obtaiued pure. 

or'-ni thitc, s. [Gr. opm (ornis), genit. ope t0os 
(ornithos) — a bird ; suff. -ite (A/in).] 

Min. : A moooclinic mineral occurring in 
small crystals in the guano of Sombrero Island, 
Caribbean Sea. An analysis corresponded 
nearly to the formula (3CaO), P 2 0 5 -1- 2 aq. 
Dana regards it as an altered metabmshiie 
(q.v.). 

or-ni thd-, pref. [Gr. Jpm ( ornis ), genit. 
opetfloy (arnithos) = a bird.] Bird-like, having 
some of the characteristics of the class Aves. 

or-ni-tho -bi-a, 5 . [Pref. ornitho -, aud Gr. 
/3iou> ( 6100 )= to’ live.] 

Entom. : A form of Lipoptena cervi, which, 
when winged and parasitic on the grouse, lias 
been described as Ornithobia pallida. 

or-nith o-cop'-ros, s. [Pref. ornitho -, and 
Gr. xdirpos (kopros) = dung.] The dung or 
droppings of birds ; a term applied to guano 
(q.v.). 

or-nith o del'-phi-a, s. pL [Pref. ornitho-, 
and Gr. Se\<f>v<: ( delphiis )= the w'omb.] 

Zool. : A name proposed by De Blainville for 
the Moirntremata (q.v.), because the uterine en- 
largements of the oviducts do not coalesce, 
even in their inferior portion, to form a com- 
mon uterine cavity, but open separately, as 
in the Birds and the Reptiles. In Huxley’s 
newer classification, they form his group 
Prototlieria (q.v.). They are tbe Ootocoidea 
of Dana. 

or mth-odel-phic, a. [Mod. Lat. ornitho ■- 
delph(w); Eng. adj. snff. -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Ornithodelphia (q.v.). 

or-ni thog-a-lum, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
6pi'(0dyuAoi/ (ornifAognhm).] 

Dot. : Star of Bethlehem ; a genus of Scillcse 
(q.v.) (Lindley), or Lilica? (Sir Joseph Hooker). 
The bulb is coated ; the leaves all radical and 
linear ; the flowers racemose or corymbose, 
white, with the perianth segments free ; 
ovary triquetrous, with three glands on the 
top. Known speciea fifty to sixty. One, 
Ornilhogalum pyrenaicu-. «, the Spiked Stir of 
Bethlehem, is British. Two, 0. umbellatum, 
the Common, and 0. nvtans, the Drooping 
Star of Bethlehem, are naturalised. 

or' nith-oid, a. (Pref. ornitho-, and Gr. 
ei5u« (eidos) = form.] Resembling birds; 
Having avian affinities. 

"1 Attach th© Typnpua to the omirAoui Lizards." 
— E. Hitchcock • Ichnology of Massachusetts, p. 105. 

or-nith-oid ich’-nite, s. [Eng. omithoid, 
and ichnite (q.v.).] A fossil track resembling 
that of a bird. 

or-nith'-o-lite, $. [Pref ornitho and Gr. 
A c0o« (lithos)= a stone.] 

Paltront. : Any fossil remains of a bird. It 
is sometimes used in the same sense as nr- 
nithichuite (q.v.). As yet ornitholites have 
only been found in the newer formations— 
the Oolite, Chalk, and the Tertiaries. 

"The Pliocene epoch is Jat less rich than the pre- 
ceding in omitholitet. and what have been found are 
far less well determined.*— Encyc. Brit. (ed. »tbj, iii. 
731. 

or-nith-o-ldg'-ic, s. [Ornithological.] 

or-nith-6-log lC-al, a. [Eog. ornithclog(y) ; 
-icah] Of or pertaining to Ornithology (q.v.). 

" Has given a very detailed description of It in his 
excellent ornithological dictionary.' —Pennant : Bnt. 
Zoology ; The Wood Sand piper. 

or-m-thSl'-o-gist, s. [Eng. ornithology); 
-ist.] One who is .rilled or versed in ornitho- 
logy ; one who studies and describes the 
natural history of birds, their forms, habits, 
structure, aud classification. 

or-m-thol' d-gy, 5. [Pref. ornitho- ; and Gr. 
Aiiyo? (to< 70 s)=a word, a discourse; Fr. or- 
nithologie ; Sp. A Ital. orruZoZo^ia.] 

Not. Science: “The methodical study, and 
consequent know-ledge of birds, with all that 
relates to them." (Prof. Newton, in Encyc. 
Brit., xviii. 2). It embraces Caliology (which 
treats of nests), Oology, PteryloUigy, and 
Ornithotomy. Its earliest literature dates 
from Aristotle (b.c. 3S5-322), anil every suc- 
ceeding age hss added its quota. To two 
Englishmen, however— Francis Willuglihy 
(1035-1672) and John Ray (162S-1705) is really 
due the credit of laying the foundation of 


scientific Ornithology. That part of the 
science which deals with the classification of 
birds is an unsettled state; but tbe fact that) 
old classifications based on external character- 
istics are of little or no scientific value is now 
recognised. In the early part of this century 
Nitzsch made an attempt to introduce a better 
method. Sundevall followed, in the memoir he 
presented to the Academy of Sciences, Stock- 
holm, in 1S35 ; and Prof. Huxley, in a paper 
read before the Zoological Society ( Proc . 
lSti7, 415-72), in which lie made his celebrated 
announcement that “ Birds are greatly modi- 
fied Reptiles,” proposed a morphological 
classification. 

or-nith - o-man $y, s. [Pref. ornitho-, and 
Gr. pLavreia (manteia) — prophecy, divination.] 
Divination by observation of the actions, 
flight, &c. } of birds ; augury. 

or-ni-tho my -l-a, s. [Pref. ornifAo-, and 
Gr. (avia, (mum) =a fly.] 

Entom. : A genus of Pupipara, family Hip- 
poboscidie. The species are parasitic on birds. 
Ornithomyia avicvlaria infests many birds ; 
0. hirundinis, which resembles a small spider, 
is usually peculiar to the martin, though Van 
Beneden (Auimui Parasites, p. 122) relates 
a case in which these insects left their fea- 
thered hosts to attack the patieuts in the 
military hospital at Louvain. 

* or'-ni-thon, s. [Gr., from oprts (ornis), 
genit. C>pvi9o<; (ornithos) — a bird.] A building 
in which birds and fowls are kept ; au aviary, 
a poultry house. 

or-ni thdp'-ter-a, s. [OnNimopTERus.] 
Entom. : Birds’-wing Butterflies ; a genus of 
Papilionidae. The wings, measuring fully 
seven inches in expanse, are velvety black, 
contrasted in Ornithoptera brookeana with 
spots of brilliant metallic green, replaced in 
0. croesvs by fiery orange, while the body of 
the latter is golden and its breast a vivid 
crimson. The species, which are numerous, 
are distributed over the islands of the Malay 
archipelago, reaching their maximum of size 
and heauty in the Moluccas. (IVullace : Malay 
Archipelago.) 

or-ni-thop -ter-us, $. [Pref. ornifAo-, and 
Gr. irrepov (pteron) = a wing.] 

PaZreonf. : An imperfectly-knnwn genus of 
Pterosauria (q.v.). It comprises forms having 
a wing-finger, with only two phalanges. It is 
possibly a transition-form between the Rep- 
tilia and Aves, or it may be really referable to 
to the latter class. 

dr-mth’-o-pi'e [Pref. ornRAo-, and Gr. iroOc 
(penis) = a foot.] 

Bot. : Bird’s-foot ; a genus of Coronilleae 
(q.v.). [Bird’s -foot.] 

or-ni tho rhyn'-chi-d£e, 5 . pi. Mod. Lat. 
ornith. 'ch{us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulF. -idw.] 
Zook : 'iiiv - of the two families consti- 
tuting Huxley’s su. ?s Prototlieria (q.v.). 
It contains a single genus Ornithorhynchus 
(q.v.). 

or-nl-tho-rhyn'-chus, s. (Pref. ornitho-, 
and Gr. pvyx°* (rhungchos) = a beak, a bill.] 
Zool. : The sole genus of the family Ornfr- 
thorhyncliidae, founded by Blumenbach (1S00), 
the name Platypus, given by Shaw (1799), 
being previously taken for a genus of Cole- 
opteia. Premaxilla? and mandible expanded 
anteriorly, and supporting a horny beak ; 
teeth supplied functionally by horny struc- 
tures; legs short, fitted for swimming; feet 
webbed, each with five well-developed toes, 
armed with large claws, and beyond which,. in 
the fore-feet, the interdigital membrane is ex- 
tended. On the heel of the male is a horny 
spur, with a basal gland, similar in structure 
to the poison -fang uf a venomous snake. No 
evidence as to the function of this spur was 
obtainable till Mr. Spicer (Proc. Roy. Soc. Tas , 
lS7iJ, p. 162) recorded a case in which an 
animal used this weapon to inflict a severe 
wound, which was followed by symptoms of 
local poisoning. Tongue not extensile ; tail 
rather short, broad, and depressed ; eyes very 
small; fur close and soft. A single species, 
Oni i thorh ynchnspa rcuiorus (B1 uni.), 0. a nat i nus 
(Shaw), inhabits Australia and Tasmania. It 
is aquatic, and feeds 00 water-insects, small 
mollnsca, and worms. For a foog time a 
question existed as to the manner in which 
this animal propagated its apecies. The 
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••black fellows '* asserted that it laid eggs; 
and that this fact was known to some 
Europeans, the following extract from a 
letter now lying before the writer of this 
paragraph will show : 

••I remember being »muie(l tb*t ehould 

tblnk tbo BittflUh iHroiife— the rUucAled lwrticm- 
ihoulii uot know the f Ulyi'ua Inid fur I recollect 

being told it when n child, niitl my mother pointing 
out the curiouj creature imoug the »tufled atmunle lu 
the lirltoh Muncuiu." 

The question, however, was definitively set 
at rest by Mr. II. W. Caldwell (Sept. 1SS4), 
who has found that the Omitlioihynehus, 
though mauiuialian in its general structure, 
la beyond doubt oviparous, laying two eggs 
at a time. These are about f in. in the longer, 
and t in. in the shorter diameter. The shell 
la white, strong, and flexible. 

or-nith d-saur, s. (Ornithosaurian.] The 
same as OhMTHOSAUniAN, 13. 

or nith 6 sau' ri-a, s. pi. [Pref. omitho -, 
and Ur. aai5po« (sanrus) = a lizard.] 

Paltront . ; Prof, Seeley’s name for the Ptero- 
sauria (q.v.). 

or-nith-o san rl-an, a. £ a. (Mod. Lat. 
ornithosauriya) ; Eng*. sutf. -an.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the Urmthosauria (q.v.) 

•'It* orn/fftoxanritJii character waa provable.*— 
H. O. Seeley ; Oroilftotauritt, p. *8. 

* B. As subst.: Any individual of Prof. 
Becley's sub-class Ornithosanria. 

"The proportions of the Cambridge Ornlthotau- 
rian*''— tl. U. Seeley : Orilltluifiiu rid, p. 4. 

or-nl tho sccl -i-da, s. pi. (Pref. omitho 
and Ur. <r**Ao« {skelos) = a leg.] 

PaUront. : An extinct order of Reptiles, so 
named by Huxley because “they present a 
large scries of modifications intermediate in 
structure between existing Reptilia and Aves." 
It has two sub-ordera, Dinosauria and Comp- 
sognatha. 

or-nith o-sccT-I d&n, a. & e. IMod. Lat. 
ornifAosceh(/(a); Eng. sutf. -an.] 

A, Aj adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Ornitlioscclida (q.v.). 

M Thl* tnumltlonnl character of tho omlthoaeelUlun 
•kclvtuu 1* must Jiinrkcd lu the pelvis mid bind 
It into."— Huxley : AnaL Vert. Anim., p. 261. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Orni- 
thoscetidn. 

M No OrnUhotreUdan li kuown to have pcueaMtl a 
clavicle "—Huxley ; Anat. Vert. Anim., p. 2M. 

*©r-nl thos'-cd pists. (Eng. ornMoscop(i/); 
-ist.] The same as Orniscopist (q.v,). 

• or-nlthOS'-CO py, *■ (Pref. omitho-, and 
Gr. <TKontu> {skopco) ~ to see, to observe; Fr. 
omifJuMcopfe.] The aame aa Orniqcopics 
( q.v.). {De Quincey.) 

or - nith 6 tom - ic - al, a . lEng. omitfto- 
tcmi{y); -iad.] Pertaining to the knowledge 
or practice of the anatomy of birds. 

“The merest abstract of most of onr present omitho- 
tomlcal kuuwledge."— Encyc. Or It. (ed. »tb). 111. 728. 

or-ni thot 6 mist, $. (Eng. om ithot om(y) ; 
-isf. ] One who practically atudies the anatomy 
of birds. 

**To harmonize the viewaof omithotomUt s with those 
oi ornithologist*. **—A'«cyc. Orlt. led. »th). xvllt 4L 

or ni thdfc'-o-m$f, «. (Prof, oriiifko-, and 
Gr. row (fom^) = « cutting.] 

Not. Science : Tlio knowledge or practice of 
the anatomy of birds. 

or-nl thur’-ato, s. (Eng. ornithur{lc) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of ornithuric acid. 

or-ni-thiir'-ic, a. (Pref. orntfA-, and Eng. 
uric.] (See compound.) 

ornithuric acid, s. 

Chmu : C^IbjflNnO* An add extracted by 
alcohol from the excrement of birds living on 
food mixed with benzole acid. It crystallizes 
In colourless, anhydrous needles, melting at 
182’; slightly soluble in water, very soluble 
In hot alcohol, but insoluble In ether, it 
forms soluble salts with the alknlis and alka- 
line earths, insoluble salta with tho oxides of 
tho heavy metals. 

or'-nus, s. (Lat.] 

Dot. : Flowering Ash ; a genus of Fraxlncu*. 
Petals are present. About twelve species mo 
known. Orntu ruro/imi and 0. rofum/i/y/ia, 
found In the south of Europe, arc both called 
the Mamin Ash. 


oro- (1), yvtf. (Oreo-.) 

br-O- (2), prrf [Lat. os, gen it. oris = the 
mouth.] Belonging to or connected with the 
mouth. 

oro anal, a. A term applied to an ori- 
fice in some extinct Trinoids aod Cystideans, 
which is supposed by some authorities to 
have fulfilled the functions of a mouth and of 
an anus. 

"The view advocated hy Mr. Hillings 1* that th1» 
aperture was the mouth, or rather that It was oro- 
a<iof.“— Sicholson . Zooloyy (ed. l»Tb). p. 204. 

or 6 bin cha-$e or 6 bah-chc-ap, 

s. pi. (Mod. l^at. orobanch(e) ; Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. suir. -acea\ -c<e.) 

Dot . ; Broomrapes ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogelia, alliance Gcntiaualcs. It consists of 
herbaceous leallesa plants growing parasiti- 
cally on the roots of others. Stems covered 
with brown or colourless scales; calyx divided, 
persistent, inferior; corolla monope talons, 
imgular, persistent ; stamens four, didynam- 
oua ; ovary superior, one-eelled, seated in a 
fleshy disk, with two or more parietal poly- 
spermous placentae ; fruit capsular ; seeds 
very minute, indefinite. Found ia the four 
great continents. Known genera fourteen. 
Bpeciea 12o. Mure abundant in iho Old than 
io tho New World. 

or-o-b&n'-che, s. [Lat., from Gr. ipo$dy\r) 
(orobangchi) = a parasitic j'lant; that of Theo- 
phrastus, probably = dodder ; that of Dios- 
eorides = broonuapc.J 
Dot. : Broomrape ; the typical genus of the 
order Orobanchaceie (q.v.). Corolla surgent, 
four to five cleft, deciduous, with a persistent 
base. Koown species about seventy. For- 
merly some ppecieB were credited with high 
medical power*, but are not so at present. 
Orobimehc major is bitter and astringent. An 
infusion of it has been used as an application 
to foul ulcers, and internally to restrain alvine 
fluxes; O. rubra (or epUhymum) was formerly 
used as n bitter tonic. 

or'-o-bus, <. [Gr. opo£o« (orotws) = the bitter- 
vetch.] 

Dot. : Formerly a genua of Viciea?, now a 
sub-genua of Lathyrns. Perenuial plants, 
without teudrila ; calyx gibbous at the base. 
Two British species, Lathyras (Orobus) mac- 
rarrhizus, and L. niger. There are two varieties 
of the tlrat, 0. macrorrhizus proper (formerly 
Oro6n$ fuberoiiis), and L, Unuifolius. 

• or-a-gr&ph'-Ic, * or 6 griph'-ic-al, «. 

[Eng. orography) ; -ic, deal.) Of or pertaining 
to orography. 

o-rog'-ra phy, s. [Pref. oro- (1), and Gr. 
ypayiut (grujjho ) = to write, to describe.) 

Nat. Science : That branch of science which 
treats of mountains and the mountain sys- 
tems of the world ; orology, orcography. 

or-6-hip -pus, S. [Pref. oro- (1), and Gr. 
'ijjno<: {hippos) =a horse.) 

PaUeont. : An American genus of Equidsp, 
from the Eocene of Utah and Wyoming. They 
were about the aize of a fox, and had four 
toes ou the fore, and three on the hind feet. 
The Iwds in which theso remains were found 
arc slightly later in dato than those which 
yielded Eohippus (q.v.). Prof. Marsh liaa 
discriminated several apeciea. 

6' roido, 6 rcidc, s. & a. [Fr. or = gold ; 
Gr. e!5o« ( eidos ) = appearance.) 

A, vis subst. : An allov resembling gold In 
appearance. One formula for its production 
Is: copper, 100 parts; zinc or tin, 17; mag- 
nesia, 0; sal-ammonia, 3’(J ; Quicklime, 012; 
and tartar of commerce, 9. Employed in the 
manufacture of cheap watch-casea. 

B. As adj. : Made of the alloy described 
under A : a«, oroide jewellery. 

6r 6-lSgMc al. a. [F.ng. orologiy); -fonf ; 
Fr. oroluguiut.) Of or pertaining to orology, 
as a treatise on mountains. 

6-rdV-^-feist, s. [Eog. orolog(y); -ist.) One 
versed in mulogy ; ouo who describes or treats 
of mountains. 

&-r<5l s. (Pref. oro- (1), and Or. Aoyo? 

(logos) = a word, a discourse ; Fr. orologic.) 
The samo as Orography (q.v.). 

6 r<5m' 6 tor, •. A mountain barometer. 


6-r6n-tI-a‘-9O-fl0,s. pi. [Mod. Lat oronti{um); 
Lat. feiu. pi. adj. sull. -acca\ ) 

Bot. : Orontiada; an order of Endogens, 
alliance J unrales, lleihaecous plants, stem- 
less, or creeping over trees, or aquutie; flowers 
perfect, crowded oil a single thick spadix, 
usually with a sjsitlie ; cal) x ami corolla none, 
or of four, five, aix, or eight scales; stamens 
as mauy as the scales ; ovary free, with oi«<s or 
more cells ; fruit a berry. Known genera 
thirteen, apeciea about seventy. ( Lindley .) 
Sir Joseph Hooker reduces it to a sub-order of 
Aroidea*. [Acont'a.] 

o-ron-ti-ad, [Mod. Lat. orontijum); EDg. 
autf. nd.) ‘ 

Bot. {PI) : Lindley* a name for the Orontlace®. 

o-ron-tl 6 -00, s. pi. [5Iod, Lat oronti(um); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. sufl'. -etv.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Orontiacea*. The flowera 
have a regular perianth, the leaves are plane, 
entire, palmate, or pinnated; ovules ptodu- 
lous. (Liiulley.) 

o-ron'-ti-um, s. [T^at., from late Gr. bpov- 
tkov {orontion), which, according to Itedencua 
= (Lat.) herba = an herb.] 

Dot. : The typical genus of the Orontiacea 
(q.v.). A North American plant cultivated iD 
England. The root of Orontium atpiaticum is 
acrid when fresh, but eatable when dry. 


O-ro -pI on, s. (Pref. oro* (1), ami Gr. jtTov 
(pion) — fat ; Gcr. bevgseife — mountain-soap.] 
Min . : A variety of bole of a dark brown to 
black colour; feel, greasy. Found at Olkutsdi, 
]q Poland. Dana refers it to the species Ilal- 
loysite (q.v.). 


* or'-o tund, a. k s. [Lat. os (genit. orCs) = 
the mouth, and rot mid us = round, smooth.] 

A. As atlj. : Characterized by fulness, 
clearness, strength, and auicmthness ; rich and 
music.il. (Said of the voice or manner of 
utterance.) 

B. As subst. : A mode of intonation directly 
from the larynx, having a fulness, clearness, 
strength, and smoothness, ami having the 
rich and musical quality, which forms the 
highest perfection of the human voice. 

• or'-pha line, s. [Fr. o rphalin, from O. Fr. 
orp/ieiiiii.] All orphan (q.v.). 


or'-phon, s. «k a. [Lat. orphanus, from Gr. 
op^meos (or^i/muos) = destitute.) 


A, As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : A child who has been bereft 
of one or both parents, uaually the latter. 


I w»» left* trauipleh or^Aart." 


«J The Lord Chancellor is the general guar- 
diau of all orphans iu the United Kingdom. 

II. Church Jlist. : A party of Hussitca who 
refused to follow Procopius or to elect any 
special leader after the death of Ziska, and 
called themselves Orphans because they had 
lost their spiritual father. 

B. As adj. : Being an orphan ; having loat 
one or both parents. 

*• Ao unknown *rtl»t> orphan child. " 

Tenuytou . Sea Or earns. 2. 


orphans’-court, s. 

Amer. Ixiw : A court in some States of the 
American Union, having jurisdiction over tho 
persons and estates of orphans. 


or-phan, v.t. [OnriiAN, «.) To nmkc an 
orphan ; to bereave of parents, children, or 
friends. 

" Tho »oli« of orphaned Infancy. 

/‘ruol ■ Srmfnfu*. 

or-phan -ago (ago as Ife), t. I Eng. o r}>hnn; 
-age.) * 

1, Tho atate or condition of an orphan. 

* 2. Orphans collectively. 

” In Liixlnn the »hare of Ihe ctillilreu for orphnnnff* 
part) In uol fully ill them till the ««•••( twruljr- 

one. la-lure which they omm-t uf It by UkU- 

Uient-*— (wnuicill,, 1)1 IL.ch. U. 

3. A home or asylum for orphans. 

*; The first mention of Orphan houses la in 
the laws of the emperor Justinian. In modern 
tinu a one was founded by Augustus Franckc, 
at Halle, in 169S or ldl‘9. The first in England 
eeenis to have Ih-cii that commenced at lluxtou 
in 1768, nml subsequently tr.msfei red to Haver- 
atock Hill, its present seat. Many others 
now exist. One of llie limst valuable Is tluit 
founded by George Mtlllcr, ill 18u0, and still 
iluurlsliing. 


boil, b ft ; p<5^t, JiJiVl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bonch ; go, gom ; tb!n, ^hls ; sin. ; oxpoct, ^Conophon. exist, ph = L 
-«lan, -tlan = ahau. -tlon, - sion = shun ; -^lon = rbun. -clous, -tious, -slous - shus. -bio, dlo, kc. - b<?l, d$L 
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* or'-phan-gy,s. [Eng. orphan; -cy.] Orphan- 
hood. * 

" Thy orphancy aor my widowhood ."— Sidney : Ar- 
cadia, p. 237. 

*■ or'-phan-et, s. [Eng. orphan ; dimin. suff. 
«ef.] A "young orphan ; a little orphan. 

" Calling her maids thia orphanet to see." 

i hay ton : Motet, L 

* or'-phan hood, s. [Eng. orphan; -hood.] 
The state or condition of being an orphan ; 
orphanage. 

* or' phan-ism, ». [Eng. orphan; -ism.] 
Orphanage, orphauhood. 

or pha-not-ro-phy, s. [Gr. op$aro« 

(orplunibs) = destitute, orphan, and 
(trophe)= nourishment, rearing ; Tpt-<j>u> (trephd) 
= to nourish, to rear.] 

1 . The act of supporting or rearing orphans. 

2. A home or asylum for orphans ; an or- 
phanage. 

* or'-phan -ry, s. [Eng. orphan; -ry.) A 
home for orphans ; an orphanage. 

* or-phar'-i-on, s. [Orpheus.] 

Music : A kind of musical instrumeut akin 
to the guitar aud lute. 

or phc'-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Oiplieusj a celebrated mythic bard and musi- 
ciau of ancient Greece ; hence, melodious. 

” By magic iiuuuoiu of the Orphean lyre." 

Cowper: Talk, iiL 587. 

orphean-warhler, s. 

Oraith . ; Currucaorphea, a song-hird ; family 
Sylvidie. Rare iu Englaud. (YairtLl.) 

* or-phe-line, s. [Fr. o rphelin.] Au orphan. 

(Chaucer.) 

or'-phe-on, s. [Orpheus.] 

Music : A musical instrument of the melo- 
deou order. 

Or'-pheus, a. [Gr.] 

1. Gr. Mythol. : A celebrated mythic bard, 
aaid to have beeu a sou of Apollo or (Eagrns, 
king of Thrace, and the Muse Calliope. To- 
gether with his brother Linus he was regarded 
as having introduced the arts of civilized life 
among wild and untutored hordes, and by the 
power of song to have charmed savage beasts, 
and to have awakened even inanimate uature 
into life and rapture. 

2. Omith. : Swaiuson's name for the genus 
Mnnus (q.v.). 

Or-phic, a. [Orpheus.] Of or pertaining to 
Orpheus; Orphean; specif., belonging to or 
connected with Orpliism (q.v.). 

” Greek literature was always hostile to the Or/fhic 
religion.' 1 — h'ucyc. Bril. led. 9th). xiiii. 67. 

Or'-phism, s. [Eng., &c. Orph(eus); -ism.] 

Compar. Rrtig. : The doctrines of a Greek 
school or sect, said to have beeu founded by 
tjlie mythic Orpheus. It first comes into 
notice in the sixth century, n.c. It contained 
two elements ; (1) the religion of Bacchus, 
aud ( 2 ) speculation on the nature ami relations 
of the gods. The literature formed a corpus, 
ra’Op^uca, now lost, except fragments of un- 
certain age. [Omophagic-rites.] 

’•The close analogy between Pythagoreanism and 
Orphitm has beeu recugnised from Herodotus (il. 81) to 
the latest modern writers. Both inculcated a peculiar 
kind of ascetic life; both had a mystical speculative 
theory of religion, with purificatory rites, abstinence 
from beans, Ac. ; but Orphan was mure especially 
religious.'— A’ncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th). xviii. 6L 

or'-phrey, a. [Orfrays.] a band or bands of 
gold aud silver em broidery affixed to ecclesias- 
tical vestmeuts. 

orphrey-work, s. The aarae as Or- 

P1IREY. 

or'-pi-ment, s. [A corruption of Lat. auri- 
pigmentum — golden paiut.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
sometimes iu crystals, mostly 3s eleavable 
masses, earthy, or as encrustations. Hard- 
ness, 1-5 to 2 ; sp. gr. 3‘48 ; lustre, pearly on 
fresh cleavage faces, becomiug dull on expo- 
sure ; colour, lemon yellow of various shades. 
Thin lamina 1 , flexible. Compos. ; sulphur, 
39 0 ; arsenic, 61'0 = 100 . Fouud iu metal- 
liferous veius with realgar (q.v.) at many 
localities. 

©r' -pin, a. [Fr., from or = gold, and peindre= 
to paint.] 

Paint. : A yellow pigment of various de- 
grees of intensity, approaching also to red. 


or -pine, s. [Fr. orpin , from the yellow colour 
of the tlowers of some varieties.] 

Bot. : [Livelono, B. ; Sebum.] 

or'-ra, a. [Etym. doubtful.] (Scotch.) 

1. Odd, not matched, out of the way, occa- 
sional. 

"What the waur were the wa> and the vault o' the 
auld castle for having a whin ke^s o' bramly in them 
at au orra time T '—Scott : Guy Mannering, cb. ix. 

2. Employed, as on a farm, to do odd jobs : 
as, an orra man. 

3. Low, base, mean : as, 07*ra company. 

or-raeh, s. [Oracd.] 

or'-rels, s. [Orra.] That which is left over ; 
residue, refuse. (Scotch.) 

or'-rer-y, a. [Named after the Earl of Orrery, 
who bore the expense of one constructed in 
1715 by Rowley, after a pattern devised by 
the ch/ckmaker, George Graham.] 

Astron. : A planetary machine to illustrate 
and explain the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Its invention appears to have been 
coeval with the construction of the clepsydra 
and other horological automata. 

If Electrical orrery : Ad orrery caused to re- 
volve by electricity. 

or'-ris, * or rig© (1), a. [Ital. irioa, ireos, 
from Lat. iris (q.v.).] Of or belonging to the 
Iris, or Flag. 

orris -oil, s. A sweet-scented oil prepared 
from orris-root. Called also Otto of Orris. 

orris-root, * orrice-root, 3 . 

Bot. : The rhizome of 7ns fiorentina and 7. 
germanica, sometimes called Violet-scented 
Orris-root. 

Orris- roof starch : 

The starch or flour 
of the root of Iris 
J lorcntina , used in 
the manufacture 
of violet powder, 
and for sceuting 
snuffs. The gran- 
ules are longer 
than broad, round 
at one end, trun- 
cate at the other. 

The hilum is a orris-root aTARce. 
short slit, from the 

centre of which run two straight lines form- 
ing an acute angle. It is frequently adulte- 
rated with wheat flour. 

or-ris (2), a. [A corrupt, or contr. of orfrays 
(q.v.).] 

1. A sort of gold or silver laee. 

2. A particular pattern in which gold and 
silver lacc is worked. The edges are orna- 
mented with conical figures placed at equal 
distances with spots between. (Smmoiuis.) 

or'-se-dew (ew as u), or'-si-due, $. [Fr. 

or = gold, aud seiluire = to beguile, to mis- 
lead.] Leaf metal of bronze ; hutch inetaL 

or-seillc, s. [Archil.] 

or-scl-lcs'-Ic, a. [Orsellinic.] 

or-sel -lie, a. [Altered from Eng. orctn, and 
Mod. Lat. Roccella (riucforwz).] Derived from 
or containing orcin. 

orscllic-aeid, s. 

Chem. : The name given by Stenbouse to the 
acid obtained from South American Roccella 
by maceration with milk of lime. It is pro- 
bably identical with Iecauoric acid. 

or-scl'-lln-ate, s. [Eng. orsellinic); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of orsellinic acid. 

or-scl-lin -Ic, a. [Orsellic.] Derived from 
or containing orcin. 

orsellinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 8 n 8 0 4 = C 6 H_<CH 3 ) (OH^.CO. OH. 
Orsellesic acid. A monobasic acid obtained 
by boiling lecaimric acid with lime or baryta 
water. It crystallizes iu colourless prisms, 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and decomposes at 176° into carbonic anhy- 
dride and orcin. 

orsellinic-ethers, s. pi 

Chem. : Compounds produced by boiling 
Iecauoric acid with the corresponding alco- 
hols. Methylie alcohol gives methylic orsel- 


ltnate, crystallizing from boiling 

water in silky needles ; etbylic alcohol gives 
et hylic orsel linate CyH 7 (CoH 6 ) 04 , crystallizing 
in snow-white scales, 

ort, s. [0. Fries, ort ; Low Ger. ort, coutr. forms 
from O. Dut. oorete, oorarte = a piece left un- 
eaten at a meal, also nausea due to over- 
eating, from oor - (A.S. or-); O. 11. Ger. -ur ; 
Ger. -er. ; Goth, -us = out, without, andetoi = 
to eat.] A fragment, a r-rap, a leaving, a 
remnant, a morsel left l. a meal; refuse 
(Generally used in the plural.) 

** Some slender ort of his remainder." 

bJttketp. : Titnon of A thent, ir. 8. 

ort, v.t. [Ort, s.] To turn away from in 
disgust ; to refuse. (Scotch.) 

or-ta-laJi, s. [Ortolan.] 

orth-a can' thus, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Or. 
anar &a (akantka) = a spine.] 

Pal&ont- : An extinct genus of Selaclioidel. 
probably allied to the family Rhiuidie. It 
was armed with a spine immediately behind 
the head. 

or-thag-o -riS'-CUS, s. [Gr. opOayopi<TK<rs 

( orthayoriskos ) = a sucking-pig.] 

Ichthy. : Sun -fish ; a genus of Plcctogna- 
thous Fishes, family Gymoodontes. Tliey 
are pelagic, and universally distributed in 
temperate and tropical seas. The jaws are 
undivided in the middle, and well adapted for 
crushing the crustaceans on which they feed. 
In development they undergo remarkable 
changes, the young being sparsely studded 
with spines. [Ostragion.] Two species are 
known, Orthagoriscus mola, the Common Sun- 
fish, with granulated, and 0. fntiimfus, the 
Oblong Sun -fish, with a smooth tessellated 
skin. ( Giinther .) 

or-thAn'-thcr-a, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
ay&rjpos (ontheros).] [Anther.] 

Bot. : A genus of Stapeliie. Orthanthera 
vimincais about ten feet high. Its fibre is 
made into ropes, and the flower buds are 
eaten as a vegetable by the Hindoos. 

or'-thi-dee, s. pi [Mod. Lat. orth(is); Lat. 
fem. pL adj. sutf. -idte.] 

PalxEont.: A family of Brachiopoda. The 
shell transversely oblong, depressed, rarely 
foramina ted ; hinge-line wide and straight; 
beaks inconspicuous; valves plano-convex, or 
concavo-convex, each with a hinge -area, 
notched in the centre ; ventral valve with 
prominent teeth ; muscular impressions in a 
saucer- shaped cavity with a raised margin. 
(S. P. Woodward.) Called also Slrophomenid-je. 

or'-this, s. [Orthite.] 

Pahcont. : The typical genus of the family 
Orthidse (q.v.). The shell is transversely on- 
ion g, radiately striated or plaited. Km \vn 
species fifty-four; from the Lower Siluriau to 
the Carboniferous. (J food ward.) 

orth -ItC, s. [Gr. op96s ( orthos ) = straight.] 
Min. : A variety of Allauite (q.v.), occurring 
in slender prismatic crystals, frequently hy- 
drated ; sp. gr. usually soiuewlmt lower than 
other forms of Allauite. 

or-tho-, pref. [Gr. opflov (orthos) = straight, 
upright.] A prefix used with words derived 
from the Greek, and expressing straightness, 
uprightness, correctness, or regularity. 

ortho carbonic-ether, «. [Ethyuo 

CARBONIC-ETHER.] 

ortho-eompound, s» 

Chem . .* One of tlie forms of any compound 
capable of existing in several isomeric modifi- 
cations. The name is applied generally to the 
one most regularly constructed, or iu which 
tlie hydrogen is consecutively replaced by 
radicals, aud sometimes to the isomer first 
discovered. 

ortho-salts, s. pi 

Chem. : Tlie prefixes ortho- and meta- were 
Introduced by Odling to denote two classes of 
salts of the same acid, which differ from one 
another by one or more molecules of metallic 
oxide, MoO, M"0, &c., the more basic salts 
being called ortho-, and tlie less basic, meta- 
salts, thus ; ortho-carbonate of ethyl, (0«H 5 )| 
C0 4 ; meta-carbonate of ethyl, (C 2 H 5 X.CO 3 . 

or-thog'-er a, or-thog-er-a'-ta, *. pi 

[Orthoceras.j 



late, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or. wore, wQlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try. Syrian, te. ce = e ; ey = a : qu = kw. 
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Polaont. : The same as ORrnocEfiATiD.E 
(q.v.). 

or- tho 9 '-er-as, 5. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. *<■/><>* 
(kenu>) — a horn, the chambered shell resew- 
bling a straight horn.] 

Pal(ront. : The typical genus of the Ortho, 
cent idle (q.v.). The shell straight, siplmncle 
central, apeiture sometimes contracted. 
Known species ‘240; from the Silnrian to the 
Lias. List ributiou North America, Australia, 
aod Europe. 

or tho 9 c-rdt'-i dae, s. pi. I>Iod. Lat. 
orthoccrns, genit. orthocerat(is) ; l^at. fem. pi. 
adj. sutf. -W<e.) 

Pahcont. : A family of tctrabranchiate Cepha- 
lopoda. The shell is straight, curved, or dis- 
coidal, with a small body -chamber, a con. 
tnc ted aperture, and a complicated siphuncle. 

or-tho 9cr'-a-tIto, a. (Mod. Lat. orthoceras, 
genit. orthoceratis ; sutr. -tfe ( Polaroid .) (q.v.). 
Any individual of the genus Orthoceras, or the 
family Ortbocerutidac. (Oicen ; Aiuit. Invert . 
p. 331.) 

orth 6 clasc, *. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. sAdaif 
(it /us is) — a Vactnre.J 

Min. : A monoclinic species of the felspar 
group of unisilicates of Dana. Hardness, 6 to 
6 5 ; sp. gr. 2*4 1 to 2'62 ; lustre, vitreous when 
pure, cleavage-planes of altered kinds some- 
times pearly ; colour, white, gray, reddish ; 
transparent to translucent ; fracture, enn- 
choid.il when obtained. Compos. : silica, 
64 o ; alumina, 18*5 ; potash. 169 = 100 ; soda 
sometimes replaces a part of the potash. Dana 
distinguishes the following varieties : 1. Or- 
dinary, (1) Adnlaria, including moonstone 
and vttlencianite ; (2) Sunstnnc, or avcnturinc 
felspar ; (3) Necrnnite ; (4) Amazon-stone, 
now referred to Microclinc (q.v.) ; (3) Eryth- 
rite ; (0) ijanidiue, or glassy felspar ; (7) 
Chusterlite, now referred to Microcline (q.v.); 

S 8) Microcline of Breitiiaupt ; (9) Loxoclase; 
10) Paradoxitc ; (11) Oottaite; (12) Muldan ; 
13) Lazurfelspar ; (14) Pertliite ; (15) Murchi- 
son ite. 2. Compact Orthoclasc, or Orthoclasc- 
Felsite, including massive kinds constituting 
rocks ; it is an essential constituent of many 
rocks, granites, gneisses, syenites, Ac. 

orthoclase dlorltc, a. 

Petrol. ; A rock consisting of a crystalline 

E ranular mixture of tricliuic oligoclase and 
ornblende. ( Lydl .) 

orthoclase-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : A rock having a compact porphyri- 
fcio ground-mass, with little or no free quartz, 
but with crystals of orthoelase, hornblende, 
biutite, ami a little triclinic felspar. Called 
also Syenite-porphyry. (Lydl.) 

or - tho - elds' - tic, a. [Ortiioclase.) Per- 
taining to, or consisting of orthoclasc. 

orthoclastlc felspars, s. pi. 

Pdrol. : One of two divisions of felspar, con- 
taining that which has rectangular cleavage. 

or'-tho cro-sol, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Eng. 
crtsoL] ICresol.1 

ortho-di-ag’-ifr-nal, s. [Pref. ortho-, and 
Eng. diupoiuif (q.v.).] 

Crystallog. : The Inclined lateral axis in the 
monoclinic system. It is at right angles to tho 
vertical axis. ( Dana : Min. (ed. 5th), p. xxvi.) 

or'-tho dox, * or-tho doxc, a. (Fr. ortho- 
dox*, from Low Lat. orlhodoxus ; Or. 6p66&o£o<; 
( orthodoxos ) = of the right opinion, from opOos 
orthos) — upright, right, true, and iofa 
doxa) = opinion ; Sp. orfodoxo.) 

1. Holding tho right or true faith ; sound in 
opinion or doctrine; capce. in religious 
opinions or doctrines ; opposed to heterodox 
and heretical. 

“Tlllsmont %aluly sndenvooreil to shew that Cry. 
BOBfoin l*wc»r<lii>K to tho notion* uf orthodoxy) «u 
orlhfxtox In thl* i>oliit.‘'-“Xornn. dl*. 2. 

2. lu nccnrdanco with sound or true doc- 
trine nr that commonly held an true. 

“I confcM an orthrxtox faith can Un\er hriiijf <>• to 
kotvcii.'*— tt/i. HeecrUje : .Sormoiu. vol. 11., bit. li«. 

Orthodox Eastern Churoh, «. 

Church I! id . : The Orcek Church (q.v.). 

■or-tlio-dox-^l, a. [Eng. orthodox; -al.) 
Orthodox. 

“ Dnwii with the orthodaxal train. 

All sub) vets idny." 

tiromx: The Saint* Pncvurngemcnt. ( 1648 .) 


•or-tho dox-Al' -i-ty, «. [Eng. orthodoxal ; 
-ity. 1 The quality or stale of being orthodox ; 
orthodoxy, m thodoxocss. (Ctuhcorth: IntdL 
System , p! 599.) 

* or'-tho dox-al-ly, adv. [Eng. orthodoxal ; 
-l II . ] In an orthodox manner; in accordance 
with orthodoxy. 

* or tho-dox-fts'-tic-al, a. [Gr. op0o< 
(orf/ios) = right, true, and* 5o£a<rr t *o<; (doxusfi* 
kos) = forming an opinion ; 5o£a (tfoxci) = an 
opinion. J Orthodox. 

“More f<rthodoiaxticat Christians thaa they them* 
selves ‘—/Ur <5 ■ J tartjri, p. lit). 

* or- tho-dox'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. orthodox; 
-tea/.) Pertaining io or characterized by 
ortliodoxy ; orthodox. 

•or-tho-d6x-l$\ adv. [Eng. orthodox; -ly.] 
lo an orthodox manner. 

M So sonndly and »o orthodox! y settled."— -ZOoon ; 
Addon to i hr O. ViUiert. 

* or'- tho -dox- ness, $. (Eng. orfAodox; 
-7tess.] The quality or state of being orthodox ; 
orthodoxy. 

or' tho ddx-y, s. [Gr. iptfoSofia (orthodoria), 
from upOoiofos (orthodoxos) = oithodox (q.v.) ; 
Fr. o rlhodoxie ; Sp. orfo</oxia.] The quality 
or state of being orthodox; soundness of 
faith, opinion, or doctrine, espec. in religious 
matters ; conformity to orthodox opinions or 
views. 

% Feast o/ Orthodoxy : 

Church Hist . ; A festival established by the 
Greeks in the ninth century to commemorate 
the firm support given by the Council of Con- 
stantinople, 879 A.D. (deemed by the Greeks 
the eighth CEcutnenicai), to the Second Council 
of Nice in the re-establishment of image-wor- 
ship within the Eastern Church. ( Mosheim : 
Church Hist., cent, ix., pt. ii., cli. iii., § 15.) 

or - tho - drom -ic, a. [Eng. ortkodrom(y) ; 
-ic.J 

Navig. : Of or pertaining to orthodromy 
(q.v.). 

or tho-drom -Ics» «. [ORTHODnoMic.l 

Navig. : The art or science of sailing in the 
arc of some great circle which is the shortest 
or straigbtest distance between any two points 
on the surface of the globe ; orthodromy. 

or-thod'-ro-mjr, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
Spofios (dmmos)^n running, a cours**, from 
Ipafxeiy ( drauiein ), 2nd nor. infill, of Tp<*<i> 
( trecho)= to run ; Fr. orthodromie.) 

Navig. : The art of sailing In a straight 
course; orthodroiuica. 

or-thd^jp'-Ic. or-tho-cp’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
o rthuep(y); -ic, -ical.] Uf or pertaining to 
orthoepy, 

“The fltteat o rthorpiral re presents tire* of word* 
and Ideas."— H’t/acm : I'nhUtvric Man, ii. 37L 

or-tho -cp'-ic-al-ly, culv. [Eng. orthoepical ; 
-/i/.] In an oithoepic maimer; with correct 
pronunciation. 

or'-tho-c plst, or-thd'-£-pist, s. (Eng. 
orthocp(y); -frf.] One who is skilled iu 
orthoepy ; one who writes ou orthoe]>y. 

or -tho -6 -py”, or-tho’-o-py, [Gr. *V<?o- 
incta ( orthovpcUi ), from vpOos ( orthos ) = right, 
true, and <rros (r;)o.v) = n wonl ; Fr. ortholpic ; 
8p. & ltal. ortoepia.) The nrt of uttering 
words correctly ; correct speech or pronuncia- 
tion. 

"The exprcwtlon of fuoIi nnraei or wordn. whether 
hy wrllliiK. ortlK>Knn>hy. or hy iin'cch, orthoepy."— 
IVUkini: Peal Character, pt. tlL, eh. L 

or-tliog' a my”, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
ydfios (gamos) = marriage.) 

Lot. : The fertilization of the ovulo by the 
application to the stigma of pollen derived 
from the Btameiis of the particular Howcr 
to which it belongs, as distinguished from 
Ifetemgamy. ( R . Brown, 1874.) 

or-ttdff'-na-thTjm, 9. [Eng. orthognath(ous) ; 
•Itrm. ] 

Anthrop. ; The stato or condition of being 
ortluigiiathous (q.v.). 

“The ■tructuml tuvulre<t In prognv 

tli 1 -in nud orthopnitlhum.'— Huxley JJnrii Place In 
Mature, 148. 

or tho^-na thoiis, or th6g nttth'-le, n. 

[Mod. Lat* orlhognathns : Gr. upOoc (orffto?) 


= straight, and yvaQoe ( gnnthns ) — a jaw, 
( Retxius , io Muller's Archiv, 1848, p. 274.)] 
Anthrop. : (See extract). 



“The profile of the face of tho Ctlmock I* almost 
Tertlcnl, tho fuoiiil boue* U>lnv throwu dowuward* 
anil under the fore ru«rt of the 
•kull." [1 hi* fv.nu of ffeull I* ►hu**n 
lu the l)lu*Unti..a marked A. ) "The 
prutilo of the f*cw of Uie Ne^ro. oa 
the ntlnr hand. I* *lii|:ui.*rly In- i 
cl i lied, the front port of the )n»* | 
projeotiug for forward beyond the 
lc%el of the luro 

i eirt of the 6*ull. 
n the funner 
_ Jk ^ cio»e tho *ku)l l# 
tftl Bald to tw uithof. 
v A" f>7 or uralgbt-Jnwed ; In the 

— *- latu-r It l* cnU d pr gualhous”— 

(fLH (hOM II III 
»l.ulU mark'd . 

II Itlifit of tt.e > 
and C 
Ithat of a nor- 
nialt— "a term wh ch hit* 1»eu 
rendered, with iiiire force than 
eltyniice, hy the Hnvuii ertutvatent 
—eii mt> . " — Huxley ■ ,1/un'l /Vaco 
«« .Vafwre. pfi, IiC, I4T. 



“ or‘-tho gon, s. [Pref. orf'io-. and Gr. 
((7d/iiu) = an angle.] A rectangular ligure ; a 
tigure having all its angle* iiglitTUiglts. 

“ Your orth^n >n and pyramid, f yr «haxp itccplea"— 
Peat ham: Un Drawing. 


or thog'-o-nal, a. (Eng. orthogon ; -of.) 
Rectangular; right angled. The orthogonal 
projection of n magnitude is that projection 
which is made by projecting lines drawn per- 
pendicular tu the plane ot projection. 


or-thog'-on al ly, adv. [Eng. orthogonal ; 
-ly.) Perpendicularly ; at right angles. 


or'-tho-graph, s. [Ortiiooraphv, If.] 


or tbog -ra pher, s. [Eng. orthograph(y ) ; 
-«r.) Une who is skilled in or writes on or- 
thography; one who spells according to the 
rules of grammar. 

” He I* turn'd orthogmpher, hL* wards are Just *o 
many »tnuigft diahea"— SniAe#^. / Much Ado . U. a 

or tho-gTaph -ic, or tho gr^iph ic al, 

a. [Eng. o rthograph(y) ; -ic, - tail ; Fr. ortho- 
graphique.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining or relating to the orthography 
or correct spelling of words. 

“I received from him the following letter, which, 
after having rectified jumo Hll e orth ‘'jra/ihical mis- 
takes, I alut.ll make a present of to the puhllck."— Ad- 
dison : Spectator. 

2. Rightly or correctly spelled. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. & Draughtmn nship : Pertaining to 
the orthography of a plan. 

“In the orthographical *cl>ewes there should he a 
true delineation and the Just mmcUBlolu of each face, 
and of what belongs to It."— Aturhmxr : t/u*tmndry. 

2. Geom. : Pertaining to right lines or angles. 

orthographic -project Ion, s. 

Gcom. : That projection in which points are 
projected by means of straight lines diawn 
through them, perpendicular to the plane of 
projection. All the projections of descriptive 
geometry are orthographic, also tlrnt particu- 
lar kind of spherical projection called tho 
orthographic projection. The name is almost 
exclusively applied iu the latter case. The 
orthographic projection of the circles of the 
sphere may he regarded as the perspectives of 
the circles, tho point *>f sight being at an in- 
finite distance Irani tin* principal plane, or 
plane of projection, which is, in this case, the 
perspective plane. [Projection.) 

or tho grftph'-ic-al ljf, adr. [Eng. ortAo- 
graphical; -ly. 1 

1. According to the rules of correct spelling. 

2, After the manner of orthographic projec- 
tion. 


• or-thS/^-ra phist, s. (Eng. orthography); 
*i.\f.] Ono w'ho Is versed iu orthography ; an 
orlhographer. 

• or thdg' ra-plrizo, r.i. [Eng. orfAiyrxz- 
ph(y); •«<•.) * To follow tho rules of orthogra- 
phy ; to spell correctly. 

or thdgr'-ra phy, or tli6-grftph f * or 
thog rn phlo, * or- tog ra-phlo, s. [(). 

Fr. ortngraphie, from IjH. orthogrnphin, from 
Gr. i'ip0oypni/na (orfftofrrn/'/iin) = n writing cor- 
rectly. from (nrthns) = i iglit, and 

(graph fi) = to write ; Sp. A I tal orfoj/ru/icu) 

T. Ordinary hmguagt (of the form orthogra- 
phy) : 


boil, ; P<Stlt, JfJvbl ; cat, 90 II, chorus, 9 hin, bon<?h go, gem; thin, (hts ; sin, ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, [rig, 
-clan, tlan — sh.an. -tlon, slon — shiin ; -^lon, -sion - zhun. -clous, tlouo, -sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, cl^L 
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1. The art, practice, or habit of spelling 
words correctly according to tlie recognised 
usage; conect or proper spelling: as, the 
orthography of a word. 

2. That part of grammar which deals with 
the nature and properties of letters, and with 
the proper representation hy letters of the 
words of a spoken language. 

t II. Arch. A Draughtmanship (of both forms): 
The elevation of a building showing all the 
parts thereof in their true proportions : the or- 
thography is either external or internal. The 
external is the delineation of the outer face or 
front of a building; the internal is a section 
of the same. 

* or-thol' o gy, s • IPret ortho-, and Gr. 

Aoyo? (Jopos) ~ a word, a discourse.] The true, 
right, or correct description of things. 

"Tbe natural, and as it were tbe homogeneal. parts 
of praxmnar two : ortholooy and orthography."— 
Fotherby ; Atheomastiz, p. 346. 

or-tho met'-ric, a. [Pref. ortho-, and Eog. 
metric (q.v.).] 

Crystallog. : Pertaining to, or having axes 
of crystallization which are at right angles 
with each other. 

or-thom'-e-try, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
tttTpov ( metron ) = a measure.] The art of com- 
posing or constructing verses correctly ; 
correct versification. 

or-tho-mor'-phic, a. [Pret ortho-, and Gr. 
floppy ( moiyhe)= shape.] 

Physiol : That period in the development 
of organized beings in which their full per- 
lection is attained, prior to the formation of 
spermatic and germinal elements. (Brandt.) 

or-tho-nyg' l-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. orthonyx, 
ge-nit. orthonyc(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-ida\] 

Ornith. : A family proposed hy Mr. Salvin 
for the reception of the genus Orthonyx (q.v.). 

or'-thd-nyx, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. owf 
(onux) — a claw.] 

Ornith. : An Australian genus of Passeres, 
for a long time of undefined position, bat 
w hich may, according to the late W, A. Forbes 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1SS2, p. 545), “be safely 
placed in Mr. Sharpe's aomewliat vaguely de- 
lined Timeliidfe." The type-species Orthonyx 
spinicauda , from south-eastern Australia, is 
rather larger than a skylark, and coloured 
somewhat like a hedge-sparrow' above. The 
wings are barred with w lute ; clnn, throat, and 
breast pure white in male, bright reddish- 
orange in female. 0. S)>aldingi, from Queens- 
land, is rather larger than the type, and lias 
jet-black plumage ; 0. Novcr-guinea>, from New 
Guinea, closely resembles 0. spinicauda. 

or-tho pas'-di-a, or -tho-pas-dy, or- 
tho pc-dy, s. [Pref. ortho-, anil Gr. thus 
( pais), genit. 7rai6os (paulos) — a child.] The 
act or art of curing or remedying deformities 
in the bodies of children, or generally of per- 
sons of any age. 

or-tho-pre'-dic, or-tho-pae'-dic-al, or- 
tho-pc'-dic, or-tho-pe -dic-al, a. [Or- 
thop.edia.] Relating or pertaining to ortho- 
psedia, or the treatment of deformities in the 
human body. 

Tf An Orthopaedic LLospital was founded in 
London in 1836. 

or -tho pro dist, s. [Eng. o rthopccd(y); - ist .] 
One who is skilled in orthopaedia, or t lie treat- 
ment of deformities in the human body. 

or'-tho-pc-dy, or'-tho-pas-dy, s. [Oa- 

THOP.ED1A.] 

* or-thoph'- o-ny, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
< f>wvr} (phone) = sound.] The art of speaking 
correctly ; correct or proper articulation. 

or-tho -pi d’^e-ae, s. pi. [Pref. ortho-, and 
irXoKri (jiloke) = a twining, a plaitiag ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. - ece .] 

Pot.: A tribe of Umbellifene having the 
radicle in the hollow channel of the folded 
cotyledons, thus 0>>. Families: Brassi- 
cidie, Vellidae, Psychidie, Zillidae, Raphanidse, 
and Fortuynidae. 

or-thop'-nce-a, or'-thop-ny, a. [Gr. bpB6n- 
j/ota (orthnpnoin), from oofloc (orthos) — straight, 
opright, and ttv(u> (pnco) = to breathe.] 


1. A disease in which respiration can be 
performed only in an upright posture. 

•'His disease was an asthma oft turning to an or. 
thopn&a ; the cau^e a translation of tart&roua humours 
from his Joints to his lungs .”— Bu rvey : On Consump- 
tion. 

2. Aoy difficulty of breathing. 

or'-tho prax-y, s. [Pret ortho-, and Gr. 
7rpd£is (praxis) = a doing; irpaTTw (pratto) — 
to do.] The treatment ot" physical deformities 
by mechanical agency. 

or-thop'-ter, or-thop'-ter-an, or-thop - 

ter on, s. [Orthoptera.] Any individual 
member of the order Orthoptera. 

The following remarkable orthopteron was obtained 
by Mr. Kiugdou?'— Proc. ZooL Soc., i860, pc 153. 

or-thop-ter-a, 5. pi [Pret ortho-, and Gr. 
irre pop ( pttron )* = a wing.] 

1. Entom. : An order of the class iDsecta, 
having four densely reticulated wings, the 
anterior more or less coriaceous, the posterior 
folded under them, and membranous ; some- 
times apterous. In the most typical groups 
the wings are deflexed and closely applied to 
the body. Mouth mandibulate, metamor- 
phosis incomplete. The order is now usually 
divided into two sub orders, Pseudoneuroptera 
(q.v.), and Orthoptera Genuina. The true 
Orthoptera have been arranged in the follow- 
ing families: (1) Blattida;= the order Diety- 
optera of Leach ; (2) Forficulidie = the order 
Euplexoptera of Westwood and the group 
Dermatoptera of Rurmeister ; (3) Mantidae ; 
(4) Phasinidae ; (5) Gryllida* ; (C) Locustidre ; 
(7) Acridiidae. By some authors the Blattidae 
are made a group, Cursoria ; the Mantidae and 
Phasmidae forming the Gressoria, and the last 
three families the Saltatoria. By others the 
Mantidae and Phasmidae are placed ia the 
Cursoria, but nearly all agree in adopting 
Westwood'a classification for the Forficulidie. 

2. Patceont. : The order came into existence 
in the Coal-measures. 

orthoptera genuina, s. pi [Obthop- 

TERA.] 

or-thop'-tcr-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. orthopUr(a) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Of or pertaining to the 
order Orthoptera ; having wings that fold like 
a lao. 

or-tho rhom'-bic, a. [Pref. ortho-, and 

Eng. rhombic (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Rectangular and rhombic. 

2. Crystallog. : Having three unequal axes 

intersecting at right angles. Called also tri- 
metric (q.v.). v 

or-tho rhyn'-chus, s. [Pref. ortho-, and 
Gr. pvy\os (rhungchos) = a beak, a bill.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Trocliilidre established 
hy Cuvier, who enumerated live species. 

or-tho scop -ic, «. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
axon-fa) (skoped) — to see, to observe.] (See 
compound.) 

orthoscoplc-lens, s. 

Optics: An arrangement of two achromatic 
compound lenses, separated by an interval. 

orth' ose, s. [Orthoclase.] 

or-tho' -si-a, s. [Gr. ‘OpBmaia (Orthosia) = a. 
name of Artemis.] 

Entom. : Tlie typical genus of the Ortho- 
sidae. Four are British, Orthosia suspecta , the 
Suspected ; 0. Upsilon, the Dismal ; 0. lota, 
tlie Restive, and 0. macilcnta, the Yellow- 
line Quaker. 

or-thos'-i-das. s. pi [Mod. Lat. orthos(ia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idor.] 

Entom. : Chestnuts ; a family of Noctuma. 
Antennae of the male pubescent or ciliated ; 
abdomen flattened and with no crest ; anterior 
wings pointed at the tip. Larva, cylindrical, 
velvety, nocturnal. British species thirty- 
fonr. Many of them have grey, reddish, or 
yellowish fore, and white hinder wings. 
(Stainton.) 

or tho sper'-mas, s. pi. [Pref. ortho-, and 
Gr. anepfia (sperma) = a seed.] 

Lot. : A section of Umbel lifers?, baaing the 
endosperm on the ventral side, and flat. 

or-tho-sper'-mous, s. [Orthosperm.«.] 

Bot. : Having straight seeds. Used of cer- 
tain Umbelliferas. (Darwin.) 


* or'-tho sta.de. s. [Fr., from Gr. opfloTTaSun 
(orthostadias), Irom opflos (orthos) = straight, 
and u7TJ7|xi (histemi) = to stand.] 

Anc. Costume: A long and ample tunic with 
straight or upright folds. 

or'-tho style, s. [Pref. orMo-, and Gr. arrvKot 

( stulos ) = a column, a pillar.] 

Arch. : A columnar arrangement, in which 
the columns are placed in a straight line. 

or-thot' o-mous, a. [Orthotomus.] 

Crystallog. : Having two cleavages at right 
angles to each other. 

or-tho to mus, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
70fiy (tome) — a cutting.] 

Ornith. : Tailor-bird (q.v.), a genus of Malu- 
rinae (q.v.). Thirteen species are known, 
ranging over the whole Oriental region ; of 
these Orthotomus longicaudus is the type. Bill 
slightly flattened at base, nostrils with longi- 
tudiual opening ; tail graduated, feathers nar- 
row. Tarsi with single scale m front ; outer 
toe the longest. 

or'-tho -tone, a. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. to vos 

(tones) — a tone, an accent.] 

Grech Gram. : Having the proper or correct 
accent. A term applied to certain Greek par- 
ticles, when used interrogatively, which, 
when not so used, are ordinarily euclitic. 

or-tho -trich'-e-i, or-tho -tri cha'- 5 e-ae, 

s. pi [Mod. Lat. orthotrich(um) ; Lat. masc. 
pi. adj. suff. -ei, or fem. -acac.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Pottiacei (q.v.). 

6r-thdt'-ri-chum, 3. [Gr. op0oTpi*ta (ortho- 
trichia) — hair which stands uo end : pref. 
ortho-, and 0pi£ (Mrix), genit. rpt'yos (trichos) 
= liair. Named from the straight direction 
of the teeth of Lhe peristome.] 

Bot. : The typical genes of Orthotrichel, 
having the peristome double, the outer com- 
posed of thiity-two teeth, the veil campaau- 
late, plaited, and sometimes hairy. It con- 
tains mosses occurring in tufts oa trees and 
stones, never od the soil, and ia widely dif- 
fused. 

or-thot'-ro-pal, or-thot'-ro-pous, a. 

[Pref. ortho-, and Gr. Tpon-os (Iropos) = a turn.] 
Botany ; 

1. Gen. : Straight, and having the same 
direction as the body to which it belongs. 

2. Spec. (Of an embryo) : Erect with respect 
to the seed, having tlie foramen next the 
liiluni, the base at tlie apex of the ovule, tha 
ra licle at the end of the seed next the hilum, 
and a raphe and chalaza present. 

or-tho t -y-pous, a. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
TV7ro5 (tupos) ;= figure, form, type.] 

Min. : Having a perpendicular cleavage. 

* or'-tive, o. [Lat. ortivus, from orfits, pa. 
]>ar. of orior = to rise ; Fr. ortif, fem. ortive ; 
ltal. it Sp. or/iro.) Rising, e.istein, orient; 
pertaining or relating to the risiug of any star 
or planet. 

"Ortive, or eastern amplitude In a.strouomy, la an 
arc of tlie horizon intercepted between the point 
where n i>tnr rises and the east point of the horizon." — 
Falconer: Marine bictionary. 

or'-to Ian, s. [O. Fr. hortolan (Fr. ortolan), 
from O.'ltal. hortttlano =(1) a ganlenpr, (2) an 
ortolan, from Lat. hortulanus = (a.) behmgiug 
to a garden, (s.) a gardener, from hortulns = a 
little garden, dimin. of hortus = a garden; 
ltal. orfo/auo.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A gardener. 

"I yield myself entiiely to the will and pleasure of 
the most notable ortolan." — State Pa pert, 1536. 

2. Ornith. : Emberiza hortulana (Linn.), a 
native of continental Euiope and Western 
Asia, migrating southward in winter, though 
it is unknown whither, returning about the 
end of April or the eml of May. Id appear- 
ance and habits it much resembles the Yellow- 
hammer, but the head is greenish-gTay. Or- 
tolans are netted in great number, and fed in 
a darkened room with oats and other grain. 
In a short time they become exceedingly fat, 
and are then killed for the table. 

** Live. If his estates would hear it. 

On turtle, ortolans, and claret.” 

Cawthorn : The Lottery. 

•Jf In French the word ortolan is used almost 
as = English Bunting ; thus, ortolan de neige 
= Snow Bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis): orto- 
lan de riz= Rice-bird, or Bob-o'-liuk, ol North 


l 

fate, fit, fjire, amidst, what, fall, father : wc. wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lY, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = 6 ; ey — a ; qu — kw. 
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America (Dolichonyx oryzivorus); ami in aome 
of the Antilles where French is spoken the 
name is applied to a httle Ground Dove of the 
genus Chanue pella. The Wheutcar ( Saxicola 
t xnanthc ) is the English ortolan. 

or'-tyx, s. [Gr. oprv£ (oritur) = a quail.) 

Ornith . ; A genus of rerdicina*. Hill 9hort, 
very high, the tip hooked ; lateral toes, un- 
ecpial ; hinder toe, none. Conlined to Amer- 
ica. Ortyx virginianus is the Virginian Quail 

or' val, s. [Fr. orrals, from or = gold, and 
valoirz r to he worth; hence, lit., worth (its 
weight in) gold.) The herb Clary (q.v.). 

* or-vi e'-tan, s. [Ital. orrietano ; Fr. or- 
vietan; Sp‘ orririan, so called because in- 
vented by Girolano Ferrante, a eelehratcd 
charlatan at Orvieto, in Italy.) An antidote 
or counter-poison ; an electuary believed to 
have the quality of counteracting poison. 
Also called Venice treacle. 

•* With th»« drujrs will I. this vrry day. compouud 
the true nrvirbtn, that noble medicine, which la bo 
■eldom fuund genuine."— ScoK ; Kenilworth, ch. xliL 

“ or-y-al, s. (Oriel.) 

5- rye' tcr-ope, s. (Orvctehopus.) Any 

individual of the genus Orycteropus. 

•’.More nearly allied to the Armadillos and Oryc- 
terope. " — Owen, in Zool. Voyage of Beagle, 1. 69. 

6 r^c-ter-6-p6d -l-che, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
orycteropus, geiot. orycft’roj)od(ij) ; Lat. fern, 
pl. adj. sulT. -id'c.) 

Zool , : A family of Edentata, with a single 
genus, Orycteropus (q.v.), limited to the 
Ethiopian region. 

d-ryc ter’-o pus, s. [Gr. bpvK-rnp (orvkter). 
genit apvKrripo<: ( oruktiros ) = a pickaxe, and 
wo«s (poos) = a foot.) 

Zool. : The single germs of the family Oryc- 
teropodhlre. Body scantily covered with stiff 
hairs ; no pollex to fore-feet, hind feet with 
five sub-equal toes ; month elongated and 
tubular, longue sub- vermiform. Habits ter- 
restrial and fossorial, feeding on animal sub- 
stances, preferably ants. Orycteropus capensis, 
from South Africa, is the Aaril-Vark of the 
Dutch colonists, sometimes called the Cape 
Ant-eater. 0. odhiopicus t from North-eastern 
Africa, is a second species, or well-marked 
variety ; 0. senegalensis is doubtful. 

5-ryc tea, s. [Gr. upibcrTi?(orH ktiis) — a digger.) 

Entomb: A genus of Dynastinre. fln/ctes 
nasicornis is found on tbc continent of Europe 
In half rotten tan-pits, Ac. It feeda on de- 
cayed wood. 0. rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros 
Beetle, is a native of Malacca, ami feeds on 
the cocoanutpalm. 

•fcr-$rc tog nos'-tic, a. I Fr. o ryctognostique.] 
Of or pertaining to oryctognosy (q.v.), 

•Sr-Src-tdg-noB-tic-al-ljf, adv. (Eng. 
orycingnostic ; -al, -ally.] ‘According to oryc- 
tognosy. 

*3r yc tog no s^, «. [Gr. ope*™* (oruktos) 
= dug, fossil, from bpvvaw (orusso) — to dig, 
and yvwats (pnosw) = knowledge ; Fr. oryc- 
tognosie.] 

Nat. Science : Mineralogy. 

8r-yc tog ra phy, s. [Gr. opmeroc (orwfrfos) 
= dng, fos.>il,* and yp«<f»tu (^rapho) = to write, 
to describe.] [Oryctology.) 

J5r-yc to log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. oryctolog(y) ; 
-fcaf.) Of or pertaining to oryctology (q.v.). 

8r-$rc tol' 6 gist, s. [Eng. oryctolog(y) ; -is/.) 
One who studies or is skilled in oryetology, 

8r-yc tol 6 gy, s. [Gr. :> P vkt6c ( oruktos) = 
dug. fossil; mitt, -ology.] 

Nat. Science; The science of “fossils ” in the 
primitive or generic sense. Now it is sepal- 
ated into Mineralogy, Petrology, Geology, and 
Paleontology (q.v,). 

8r-$r gi'-nro, r r>l. [I>at, orj/x, genit. oryg(is); 
Lat. tcin. pl. adj. sull. -inrr. j 

Zool. : According to Sir Victor Brooke, a 
anh-famltv of Bovid;**, with two genera, Addax 
and Oryx (q-v.). 

fcr'yx, s. rut., from Gr. opv£ (orux) =0ryx 
Uuroryx. (See def.).] 

Zool. ; A genus of Bnvldip ; according to Sir 
Victor Brooke, typical of the Nub-family Ory- 
glmc (q.v.). Four species are known: Oryx 


leucortfx. the lAMicoryx, from North-eastern 
and Western Africa ; 0. gazella, the Geinslmk, 
from Southern Africa ; 0. brisa, the Bcisu 
Antelope, from Eastern Africa and the coasts 
of the Red Sea; and 0. bmtrix, from Arabia, 
named by Gray from a specimen living in the 
gardens of thu Zoological Society, London, in 
1S57, in honour of the Princess Beatrice. 

o ry -za, s. [I^at., from Gr. opu£o (oruza).] 
Bot . ; The typical genus of the tribe Oryzea? 
(q.v.). Inflorescence in panicles, accds in 
separate pedicels, each in general with an 
awn. Fouiteeu arc known. Oryxa sativa is 
the Rice- plant. [Rice.] 

o-ry'-zc-se, s. pl. [Lat. oryz(a); fern. pl. adj. 
autt 1 . -ccr.J 

Bot. : A tribe of Graminacea; (q.v.). 

O-rjF-zite, s. [Gr. opv£a (oryza) = rice.) 

Min. ; A triclinie mineral in ricc-like crys- 
tals. found in a granitic vein in Elba. Hard- 
ness, 6’0 ; sp. gr. 2‘24 3 ; lustre, vitreous to 
pearly ; colour and streak white. Compos., 
according to two analyses, a hydrated silicate 
of alumina and lime. Groth regards it as re- 
lated to Heulamlite (q.v.). 

fr-ry'-zo mys, s. [Gr. opvfc (orwzn) = rice, 
and pvz (mus) = a mouse.) 

Zool. : Rice-field Mouse ; an American genus 
of Sigmodont Murines, with a single species, 
Ory comas ( Hesptromys ) jxilustrk. In size it 
resembles a small rat. Habits, aquatic. It is 
abundant along the coast and in the rice-fields 
of the Southern States of the Uuion, and 
does considerable damage. 

O-ry-ZOr-lC tr-n®, S. pl. [Mod. Lat. ory- 
zorict(cs) ; Lat. fern. pl. a«lj. sutf. -tiic/*.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Centetid* (q.v.), 
witli two genera. Microgale and Oryzorictes, 
both confined to Madagascar. 

o-ry-zor-ic'-tes, 3. [Gr. opv^a {oruza) = rice, 
and opuKTTj? (oruktes) = a digger.] 

Zool. : The typical gene* of the sub-family 
Oryzorictimc. 'I here is a single species, Ory- 
zorictes hova tetraductyta. The general form 
of the head and body is that of a mole. They 
burrow in the rice-fields, and do much damage 
to the crops. 

os (1) (pl. os -sa), s. [Lat.] A bone ; used in 
anatomy : as, os pisiforme. 

os (2) (pl. o'-ra), s. [Lat.] A mouth ; an en- 
trance or passage into any place ; used in 
anatomy : as, os uteri. 

OS (3). o sar, s. [Sw.] A hillock or mound 
of drift-gravel and sand. Called in Scotland 
a Anirn, in Ireland an eskar. (See these 
words.) 

6 -sago (a as f), 3. [Native Indian name (7).] 
lleog. : A river and two counties of the 
United States, one in the east of Missouri, 
the other in Kansas. 

Osage-orange, «. 

Bot. : The fruit of Maclnra aurantiaca. 

[M ACLURA.] 

0§-bccl£'-L-a, s. [Named after Peter Osbeck, 
a Swedish clergyman and naturalist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lisiandridic (q.v.), natives 
of Asia, Africa, and the adjacent islands. 
They are inastly herbs, with racemes of purplo 
or violet tlowera. The fruit of Osbrckia l*rin- 
eipis is used in Brazil for dyeing black ; the 
leaves of 0. chinensis aro used for poultices. 

* o sanne, s. [Hosanna. ) 

65' borno, #. A a. [Sec def.] 

Geog. : The inline of a manor In the Isle of 
Wight, not far from Cowca. 

Osborno sories, s. 

deal. : A series of beds of Oligoceno ai;e, 
found at or near Osborne, in the Lie of Wight. 
They were deposited in fiesh and brackish 
water. There are. of animals, peculiar spreiea 
of Palndina, Melania, Mdanopsis, and Cvpris, 
mid of plants, Chara. One bed Is U10 Nettle- 
stone Grit, near Hyde, which is a freestone 
much used for build mg. Called also the St. 
Helen'* Series. (Lyell.) 

3s -b6m lto, <. [Named after 0. Osborne ; 
siilf. -i<«(Mia.).] 

3/in. .’ A mineral occurring In exceedingly 


minute octahedrons, sparsely distributed In 
a small part of the meteoric stone of Bustce, 
India. Colour, gold-yellow ; lustre, metallic. 
Supposed, from qualitative trials 011 n few 
crystals, to be an oxy-snlphido of titanium 
and calcnun. 

Os can, a. A «. [See def.) 

A. As adj. .’Pertaining to the Oaci, an ancient 
people of Italy, inhabiting the district bet ween 
Campania and the country of the Volsci. 
They seem to have been identical with tiie 
Ausones ami Aurunci, and to have Iteeu the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the sou (hen. part of 
the Peninsula, whence sprang the Sabini, 
A puli, Messapii, Campani. Aurunci, and Volsci. 
The Oacau language was the parent of the «lia- 
leets of the native tribes from the Tiber to the 
extremity of the Peninsula. It continued to 
be understood at Rome down to the later 
period of the empire. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by Lho 
Osci. A few fragments still survive. 

os'-cbe 0-9CIC, s. [Gr. (oscAf), o<rxo* 
( oschos ) = the scrotum, and ( kele ) = 

tumour ; Fr. oscheocele.] 

Surg. : Scrotal hernia. 

* os ^il lan-9y, s. [l>at. oscillaru, pr. par. 
of oscillo= to swing, to sway.) [Oscillate.] 
The atatc of oscillating, or swinging back- 
wards and forwards. 

OS -91I late, v.i. [Lat. oscilhtus , pa. par. o! 
oscillo= to awing, to sway, from osciMm = a 
awing.] 

1. Lit.: To awing or sway back wards and 
forwards ; to vibrate as a pendulum. 

” It will continue to otelllatr in an arch of the earn# 
circle." — Burke : Sublime Beautiful, jtt. lv., § 12. 

2. Fig. : To vary ; to fluctuate between 
limits ; to act in a lickle or changeable man- 
ner. 

’’They will o*efff<ir« hack wartl and forwani between 
power anil i>opularlty Burke: Power * of Jurie* i« 
Protecutiont for Ltb*U. 

OS -91I lat lrig, pr. par. A o. [Oscillate.) 

A. As pr. pur. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Moving or swinging back- 
wards and forwards ; vibrating, as a pendulum. 

2. Bot. : [Versatile]. 

oscillating engine, oscillating - 
cylinder engine, s. A marine engine, 
with a vibrating cylinder, having the piston- 
rod connected to the crank, and the cylinder 
supported by the trunnions projecting from 
the sides at or near the centre, cast hollow, 
and counected to the ateam and eduetion 
pipes. 

oscillating piston steam-engine, $. 

A form of steam-engine in which the piston 
oscillates in a aeetor-shaped chamber. 

oscillating valvo, s. 

1. A valve which reciprocates on a pivot, as 
the disk and trunnion valves of oscillnting- 
cylinder steam-engines. 

2. A pump-valve which reciprocates on a 
pivot 

os-911-la' tion, s. [Lat. oscillalio, from oseil - 
Jofu3, pa. par. of oscilla = to oscillate (q.v.); 
Fr. osciihtion.] Tlie act or state of oscillat- 
ing ; the state of swinging or moving bn k- 
wards and forwards like u pendulum ; vibra- 
tion. 

” The i>erpetiiat otelllatfant of thU e lutlo and reet- 
leM element.*’— Berkeley . Siris . § 133. 

«[ (1) Angular oscillation ; Gyration. 

(2) Axis of oscillation : [Axis, 11. 4]. 

(3) Method of Oscillation : 

Magnetism : Tin* net of causing a ningnotlc 
needle to oscillate, tlrst under the influence of 
the earth's magnetism alone, and then suc- 
cessively under the combined influence* of 
the earths magnetism and of a magnet pltieod 
at unequal distances, (foinof.) 

* 6s 9U Id tivo, a. [Eng. oscilUd(e ) ; -frr.] 
Oscillating, vibrating; having 11 tendency to 
oscillate. 

<5s' 91I Id tor, s. [Eng. <wiWu/(e) ; ^>r.] 

1. f hit. lung.: One who or that which o» 
dilates. 

*2. Bot. : One of the Osdllntoria (q.v.X 
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os- 911 -la-tbr-i-a, s. [Lat. oscillatus, ra. par. 
of osciffo = to swing one's self, named from 
the oscillating motioD of the filaments.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Oscillatorieie (q.v.). It has simple rigid 
elastic filaments, forming a stratum in a 
common gelatinous matrix. The species occur 
od damp ground, on stones, on nmd, in fresh, 
running, or stagnant water, and in brackish, 
or more rarely id salt, water. Nine or more 
are British. 

la-tor'-i-dse, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. osciZ* 
fufoifia); Lat. tem. pL adj. -uice.J 

Bot. : A family of Uscillatorie®. The tubes 
are cylindrical, free or woven into a bond, 
with ringed or streaked colouring matter, 
which makes it look jointed, though it is not. 

2 >s- 9 il-la-tbr-i-e - 00 , os ^U-la-tor l-a- 

9e-00, s. pL (Mod. Lat. oscUlat<rri(a) ; Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. auff. -ecc, acece .] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Coofervaceae. The 
Cells are tubular, naked or furnished with a 
slimy or gelatinous layer; continuous, but 
owing to the interruptions of the colouring 
matter, seeming to be jointed. Found od 
damp ground, rocks, or stones, or io fresh or 
salt water. Families or tribes, Rivularidaj, 
Oscillatoridae ( LindUy ), Oscillatorieae, Lyng- 
byeae, Scytonemeae, Rivularieae, and Lepto- 
lliricea? (Griffith d- Henfrey). Genera and spe- 
cies numerous. 

08‘-9ll-la-tbr-y, a. [Eng. o$ciUat(e ); -ory.J 

1. Ord. tong. : Oscillating, vibrating ; swing- 
ing or moving backwards and forwards like a 
pendulum. (Arbuthnot : Aliments , ch. v.) 

2. Bot. : (Versatile]. 

is'- 9 l nes, s. pi. (Lat., pi. of osetn = a sing- 
ing bird ; one from whuse notes auguries were 
takeD.] 

Omith.: A tribe of Muller's Insessores; 
they are emphatically “siagmg-birds," having 
the inferior larynx endowed with the full 
number of five pairs of song-muscles. They 
correspond to the Acromyodi Normales of 
Garrod and Forbes. [Pseudoscines.] 

OS-$in'-i-an, a. [Lat oscin(es); Eng. adj. 
sutf. -iaw.j BeloDgiog to or connected with 
the OsciDes (q.v.). 

"The other families . . . are not Oscinlan, nor all 
even P*sa«riue."— Tncye. tint. (eU. 9th). xviiL 4L 

* OS'- 9 l-tau- 9 y, s. (Lat. oscitans, pr. par. of 
oscito = to yawn, to gape.] [Oscitate.] 

1. The act or state of yawniug or gaping. 

2. Unusual sleepiness or drowsioess ; care- 
lessness, inattention. 

"One man's want of leisure is no excuse for the osci- 
tancy and i/norance of those who have time to spare." 
—Locke: Conduct of the Undemanding, j 37. 

* OS- 91 -tant, a. [Lat. osrifans, pr. par. of 

oscito; Sp. & ItaL osci'faute.) 

1, Yawning, gaping. 

2. Sleepy, drowsy, sluggish, dull 

“Sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
. . . osetfanr and supine."— Milton : Doctrine «* Disci- 
pline nf Divorce, bk. li., cb. iii. 

* 5 s‘- 9 i-tanMjr, adv. (Eng. o scitant ; -fy.) 
In a yawning, sleepy, or drowsy manner. 

** Which those drowsy Codders over the letter of the 
Scripture have very oscitantly collected." — More : 
Literal Cabbala. (Epis. Ded.) 

* Off- 91 -tate, v.L [Lat. oscito , from os = the 
month, and ctto = to move quickly, frequent, 
from cieo = to move.] To yawn or gape with 
sleepiness. 

* os- 51 -ta-tlon, s. [Lat. osettario, from oscito 
= to gape or yawn ; Fr. oscitation ; Sp. oscita- 
c ion; Ital. oscitoriwte.} The act or state of 
yawning or gaping. ( Toiler , No. 63.) 

os'-cu-la* s. pi. [Osculum.) 

6 s'-CU-lant, a. [Lat. o scnlans, pr. par. of 
oscuior = to kiss, from osculum — a little mouth, 
a kiss.] [Osculate.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Kissing. 

2. Nit. Science : A term applied to forms or 
groups apparently intermediate between aud 
connecting other groups. (IF. S. Dallas.) 

* os -cu-lar-y, s. [Osculate.] The same as 

OSCULATOHY (q.V.). 

“ Some P>rought forthl oscularies for kissers."— La- 
timer: Sermon. [Henry I 'll!., j\u. 2?.) 


OS'-cu-late, v.l. & i. [Lat. o sculatus, pa. par. 
of oscular— to kiss, from osculum = a little 
mouth, a kiss ; dirniD. from oa= a mouth.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. Lit. £ Ord. Lang. : To kiss. 

2. Fig. £ Geom. : To touch, as one curve 
touches another when they have the same cur- 
vature at the point of contact. 

B. Intransitive ; 

* 1. Lit. £ Ord. Lang. : To kiss. 

2. Fig. £ Geom. : To touch : as, Curves osen- 
late. 

os'-cn-lat-mg, pr. par. & o. [Osculate.] 

A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Lit. £ Ord. Lang. : Kissing. 

2. Fig. £ Geom. : Touching, as two curves. 

osculating -cirelo, s. A circle, the 
radius of whose curve, at any particular point 
of another curve, is of the same length as that 
of the curve in question at that particular 
point. 

osculatlng-elemcnts, $. pi. 

Astrnn. : The elements for calculating a 
planet's orbit, as these are modified at any 
given moment or time by the gravitation of 
other planets. [Perturbation, Variation.] 

*[ (1) Osculating helix of a non-plant curve: 
The common helix which passes through three 
cousecutive points, and has its axis parallel to 
the rectifying line of the curve. 

(2) Osculating right cone of a non-plane curve : 
A right cone three consecutive tangent planes 
of which coincide with three coosecutive os- 
culating planes of the curve. 

bs-cu-la-tlon,s. [Lat. oseiitario, from oscu- 
latn’s, pa. par. of oscuior = to kiss.] [Oscu- 
late.) 

* 1. Lit. £ Ord. Lang. : The act of kissing ; a 
kiss. 

2. Fig. £ Geom. : A contact of one curve 
with another, at a given point, of the highest 
order possible. 

^ Point of osculation: 

Geom. : The point where two enrves oscu- 
late, touching and having the same curvature. 

os‘-cu-lat-6r-y,a. [Eng. o$culat(e ); - ory ; 

Fr. oscuftrioire.J 

A. As adject ive : 

* Lit. £ Ord. Lang. : Kissing ; pertaining to 
kissing. 

B» As substantive : 

Eccles. : A tablet or board od which a sacred 
picture or emblem is painted, to be kissed by 
the priest and people. [Pax.] 

os'-cu-la trix, s. (EDg. osculate ; Lat. fern, 
sutf.'-fruc.] 

Geom. : A curve which lias a higher order of 
contact with a given curve, at a given point, 
thau any other curve of the same kind. 

OS-cule, s. [Osculum.] A small bilabiate 
opening. 

os'-cu-liim (pi. os'-cu-la), s. [Lat. dimin. 
of o$ = a mouth.] 

Zoology : (Usually in plural). 

1. The large apertures by which a sponge 
is perforated, and through which the water 
takeo in at the pores is expelled ; exhalant 
apertures. In some of the Calcispongiae there 
is but a single osculum. 

2. The suckers of the Tseaiada (q.v.), by 
means of which these worms attach them- 
selves to the mucous membrane of the 
intestinal canal. 

-OSC, suf. [Lat. -ostis = full of ; abounding id.) 

Chem. : A termination used in saccharine 
compounds containing hydrogen and oxygen 
in the proportion to form water. Thus, Glu- 
cose = CgHjoOg = C’6 + C(U 2 0). 

O-sersk -Ite, s. [After Major-Gen. Oserski ; 
sutf. - ite (ilfiru).] 

Min. : A columnar form of Aragonite (q.v.), 
occurring at Nertscbinsk, Transbaikal, Asiatic 
Russia. 

O-si-an'-dri-aui, 5 . [See def.) 

Church Hist. : (PL): A section of German 
Protestants, who followed Andrew Hosemaun 
(Latinised Osiander) in his opinion that the 


Atonement was wrought by the power of the 
divine, and not of the linmau nature of Christ. 
After the execution of Funch, the son-in-law 
of Osiander, iD 1566, the aect dwindled away, 
aDd soon became extinct. 

o'-si-cr (s as zh), * o-sy-cre, * o zi-er, ». 
& a. [Fr. osier , ultimately from Gr. ouro* 
(oisos) = an 03ier.] 

A. As substantive : 

Bot. : Salix viminalis , a willow with linear 
lanceolate acuminate leaves, reticulate above 
and silky beneath ; golden yellow, sessile 
catkins opening before the leaves, &c., and 
tomentose capsules. A native of, and -widely 
domesticated in, Europe. Cultivated in 
osier-beds, its long pliable shoots being used 
for wicker-work basket-makiDg. 

“The r&nk ot osiers by the murmuring stream." 

Sfuskesp. : As Tim Like It. Iv. S. 

^[The Purple Osier is Salix purpurea. Tt 
has purple-black scales, and is wild od river- 
ban Us and cultivated in osier-beds. 

B. As adj. : Made or consisting of osiers or 
twigs ; like osiers. 

osier ait, s. A small ait or island on 
which osiers are grown. 

osier-bed, osier-holt, s. A place where 
willows are grown for basket-work 

osier-holt, $. [Osier-bed.] 

*o'-si-ered (3 as zh), a. [Eng. osier; -*L) 
Covered or adorned with osiers. 

“In baskets of bright osier' d gold." 

Keats : Lami/i, LL 

* 0 *-Sl-er-y (s as zh), s. [Eng. osier; -y.) A 
place where osiers are grown ; ao osier-bed. 

O-si'-ris, a [Gr.] 

Egypt. MythoL : One of the chief Egyptian 
divinities, the brother and husband of Isis, 
and, together with her, the greatest benefactor 
of Egypt, into which he introduced a know- 
ledge of religion, laws, and the arts and 
sciences. His principal office, as an Egyptian 
deity, was to judge the dead, and to rule over 
that kiogdom into which the souls of the good 
were admitted to eternal felicity. He was 
that attribute of the deity which signified the 
divine goodness; and as an avatar, or mani- 
festation of the divinity on earth, he was 
superior to any even of the Egyptian gods, 
lie was styled Manilester of Good, President 
of the West, Lord of the East, Lord of Lords, 
Eternal Ruler. King of the Gods, &c. These, 
with many others, are commonly found in the 
hieroglyphic legends accompanying his figure; 
aDd the Papyri frequently present a list of 
forty-nine names of Osiris in the funeral 
rituals. Osiris has been identified with many 
of the Grecian divinities ; but more especially 
with Jupiter, Pluto, and with Bacchus, on 
account of his reputed conquest of India, 
lie was venerated under the form of the 
sacred bnlls Apis and Mnevis ; or as a human 
figure with a bull’s head, distinguished by 
the name Apis-Osiris, and is usually repre- 
sented as clad in pure white. His general 
attributes are the high cap of Upper Egypt, a 
flagellum, and sometimes a spotted skin. 
Under the form of the sacred bull Apis he 
was supposed to be alwaj’s preseDt amongst 
men. [Apis (1).J 

os'-ite, s. [Lat. os = bone ; suffi -tte (Jl/in.).} 

Min. : A name applied to the Sombrero 
Island guano, because of the presence of large 
quantities of bones of vertebrate aaimals aDd 
shells of mollusca. 

os'-le-on, s. [Etym. doubtful.) (See the 
compound.) 

osleon iron, s. (See def. ) 

Metall. : Bars specially made for tha manu- 
facture of wire. 

S. [After Osman, or Othman, by 
whom the empire of the Turks in Asia waa 
established in a.d. 1399.] [Ottoman.] 

1. A Turkish official or functionary. 

2. Used incorrectly in the plural for the 
Turkish natioD. 

os-man-thiis, s. [Gr. vow (esme) = smell, 
and dvQos (anthos) = flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Olcse, closely akin to the 
olive. According to Gamble, the flowers of 
Osmanthus fragrans are used in China to 
flavour tea. 


&te, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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o^'-mri-zome, *. [Gr. U r^rj (amt) — odour, 
and (somos) = broth.] 

CAm. : A name applied by Thenerd to that 
portion of the aqueous extract of meat which 
is soluble in alcohol, and contains those consti- 
tuents of the flesh which determine Its taste 
and smell. 

6s me-lite, s. [Gr. octm*/ (osirie) = smell, an 
odour, and Ai0o? (lithos) = a stoue. 

Min . : The same as Pectolite (q.v.). 

69 mer-01-dcs, t. [Mod. Lat. osmcr(us), and 
Gr. ct5oy (giJiM)*=fortn.J 
PaUcont. : A genus of deep-sea Salnionoids, 
from the Chalk of Lewes. 

65' mer us, s. [Gr. bapgpoc (osmcros) = emit- 
ting an odour, from the cocombcr-like smell 
of Ctemcnis cperlunus.] 

J. Ichthy. : Smelt ; a genus of Salinouidm 
(q.v ). Body covered with scales of modemte 
size ; dentition strong, in jaws, on vomer, .and 
on tongue ; pectoral llns moderately deve- 
loped. Three species are known : Osmervs 
thallichthya, common near San Francisco ; O. 
viride&cens, on the Atlautic coast of the United 
States, and 0. epkrbmus, the Common Smelt 
(q.v.), from the coasts and fresh waters of 
northern and central Europe. 

2. Pultvont. : Oecurs in the Greensand of 
Ibbenburen and iu the schists of Glaris and 
Licata. 

6s' mi-a, 5 . [Gr. lapyj (osme) = smell. (Agas- 
*i-)J * 

Entom. : Mason-bee ; a genus of Dasygas- 
trcie, or Daaygastres. Osuiia bicornis, the 
Horned Bee, is the species most abundant in 
Britain. The female has two horns projecting 
from the front of her head. It makes its nest 
In sandy banks, clilfs, or decayed trees. 0, 
leucomelana chooses the dead brunches of the 
common bramble, 0. hirta, &e. t decaying 
wood, and 0. anrulenta and 0. bicolor deserted 
shells of Helix hortensis and H. nemoralis . 

6a mi ftm'-ic.u. [Eng. omi(am); aw(moam), 
and sutl. -ic.] Contained iu or derived from 
osmium and ammonia. 

osmiamlc acid, 6 . 

Chem.: H« 0 s 2 N 2 O 5 . A dibasic acid pro- 
duced by the action of ammonia on ostmc 
tetroxide in presence of iixed bases. 

69- mi am'-ide, s. [Eng. osmf(«m), and 
amide.] 

Chem.: NoII^OsOo)''. A yellow compound, 
produced by digesting potassium osinita iu n 
cold solution of ummouium chloride. 

69 mic, a. [Eng., & c. osm(ivm); -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from osmium (q.v.). 

osmlc-acid, s. 

Chem. : OsOj. Tetroxide of osmium. Pre- 
pared by heating osmium in a current of oxy- 
gen gas, and condensing in the cool part of the 
apparatus. It forms colourless, transparent 
crystals, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and melts to a colourless liquid, at 100*. Its 
v»pour has a strong smelling, pungent odour, 
and 1 h very poisonous. 

69' ml ous, a. [Eng. oml(c); -ous.] [Osmic.] 
osmloufl sulphite, s. 

Chem. : OsSOj. A dull bluc-black powder, 
obtained by mixing an aqueous solution of 
osmic acid with sulphurous acid, and evapo- 
rating to drynesa. it is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves iu hydrochloric acid, with an 
Indigo blue colour. 

69 - mi - rid - 1 - um, s. [Eng. osm(iim), and 
iridium.] [I iudosmine.] 

69 mi-top'-sia, s. [Gr. turpi (oimn 7 ) = amell, 
and (o;ww) = appearance.] 

Hot. : A genua of Composites, aub-tribo 
Rellmnleaj (q.v.). 

o&mltopsls oil, t. 

Chem.: A greenish-yellow essential oil, ex- 
tracted from Osmitojms nsterUcnule*, an aro- 
matic plant fi mu Cape Town. It has n pun- 
geht odour, burning taste, nnd Istonmnnd auti- 
spusiuodlc. Sp. gr. Is O'i’31 J it boils lit 170*. 

69-mI um, t. (Gr. berpr) (fwm') = nn odour.] 
Chem. : A tetrad metallic element, dis- 
covered by Tennant In 1804. .Symbol <N, 
atomic weight 19D 2. Occurs combined with 


iridium, forming the native alloy osndridium, 
in platinum ore. Toobtrin the metal, osmium 
tetroxide is digested with hydrochloric acid, 
and metallic mercury, in a well-closed vessel, 
at 140*. the osmium being reduced and an 
amalgam formed. On distilling the amalgam 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas, the mer- 
cury and calomel pass over, leaving metallic 
osmium as a black powder. Its properties 
vary according to the mode of preparation. In 
the pulverulent state it is Mack, destitute of 
metallic lustre, and has a density of 7. By 
passing the vapour of the tetroxide, inix«-u 
with hydrogen, through a glass lube heated to 
redness, the metal is deposited as a compact 
metallic ring, density 10. When heated to 
the melting-point of* rhodium, it aequires a 
density of 214. It is the most infusible of all 
metals. In the finely divided state it is highly 
combustible, continuing to burn, when set on 
lire, till it is all volatilised. Osmium forms 
three chlorides: osmious chloride, OsCl» ; 
osinioao-osmic chloride, OsClj ; and osmic 
chloride, O.SCI 4 ; nil produced by the action 
of chlorine gas on osmium. Five oxides are 
known ; osmious oxide, OsO ; sesquioxide of 
osmium, Os_>Oi ; osmic oxide, UsO_>; osmious 
anhydride, OSO 3 ; and osmic acid, OsO. 4 . The 
first three form salts with acids, the fourth is 
a weak acid, and the fifth is usually regarded 
as an acid, but its salts are very unstable. 

69 mom -e ter, s. [Gr. omtmos (osmos) = im- 
pulse, and pcipov (metron) = a measure.] An 
apparatus for exhibiting the force of osmotic 
action, by which liquids are impelled through 
a moist membrane, illustrating the phenomena 
of endosmose and exomose. The apparatus 
consists of a porous vessel or sac containing 
a saline solution and plunged in pure water. 

69 mom'-ct-ry, 5 . [Osmometer.] The net 
or process of measuring osmotic force by 
means of an osmometer. 

09 mo no-sol -o-gy, a. [Gr. Irp-g (om*) = 
smell, and Eng. nosology.] A doctrine of, or 
a treatise on the diseases of the sense of smell. 

09-mose, s. [Gr. tucr/io? (ojmos) = impulse. 
Troni wOetu ( otheo ) = to push.) 

1 . Chem. : Osmosis. The mixing of dissimilar 
substances through a porous diaphragm -a 
phenomenon due to the attraction which the 
liquids have for each other. When liquids or 
gases are separat' d by a membrane, such as a 
bladder, it is generally found tlmt the quan- 
tities passing in opposite directions are un- 
equal. Iu t lie cose of water and alcohol the 
water passes into the alcohol, but only a 
small quantity of alcohol is found in the 
water. When a colloidal substance is on one 
side of the diaphragm mid water on the other, 
the latter only passes through. 

2. Hot. : [Diosmosk]. 

69 -mo -sis, $. [Osmose.) 

09 -m 6 t'-ic, n. [Eng. osmo(se); -fie.] Of or 
pertaining to osmose ; characterized by os- 
mose : as, osmotic action or force. 

09 -mund ( 1 ), s. [Sw.] 

Melall. : A term applied to a furnace for- 
merly employed iu Sweden, and still employed 
to some extent in Finland, fur reducing bog- 
iron ore. A furnace of this kind yielded nbout 
H ton of Iron w eekly, of which from .83 to 50 
per cent was lost in working It luto ao Os- 
mund or bloom. 

69' mund, «. [Osmun da.) 

osmund royal, s. 

Hot.: A book -name for Osmunda regalis. 


morasses of woods in the west of Scotland 
and the south of Ireland. Found also In 
England, continental Europe, Asia, and 
America. The powdered stem has beeu used 
successfully in rickets, the dose being three 
drachms. (Sir J. Hooker, &c.) Sometimes thia 
fern has been called Bog-ooioii. 

" Fair fr ru* ami flowers, and rliirfljr that t/dl fern 
bo stately, vt the Queen UtTttvmlt (mined.* 

Word* worth : On tA* Xatmrtj erf Pl xccx. No. 1 

t os -mun-da 90-m, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. o»- 
iiund(u); Lat. fem. pi. ndj. sutT. -aeeo.) 

Hot.: An old order of Filicides with two 
tribes, OsioundcH* and Aneimics**, (Liiutley: 
A'uf. Syst., cd. 2nd, IMG). Co-extensive with 
tlie modern tribe Osmundcm (q.v.). 

os mun do s. pi. [Mod. Lat asmnruffa); 
^Lat. fem. pi. adj. gull'. e<e.) 

Hot. : A tribe of I’olypodiaceie. The ver- 
nation is circinate, the frond coriaceous or 
membranous, involucre none, the capsules 
sessile ur shortly stalked, vertically two 
valved, with a short lateral or subteruiinal 
striate areola. 

09 -na burg, *. (See dcf.) 

Fabric: A kind or coarse linen, mads of 
flax and tow, originally imported from Osua- 
burg, Germany. 

* 6s phrAn’-ter, t. [Gr. l>< 7 <f>pavrnpio<; (<w- 
pftrunfrrios) = able to smell.) 

Zoof. : A genus of Macropodidu*. Osphran- 
Ur rufu3 (Gould), more usually known as 
Macropus rufus , is the Great lied Kangaroo. 

*os phre 1 61 o gy, 5 . [Gr. (os- 

jihnsis) =. a smelling, and Miyoc (fo^os) = a 
word, a discourse.) A discourse or treatise oil 
smells and odours. 

os phrom c nus, s. [Gr. o<r<pp 6 p(vo y (05 
phromenos ) = tracking by smell ; u<r«f>paico,aa» 
(osphruinonuti) — to smell, to scent.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of nennthopterygian fishes, 
family Lubyrinthici. Body compressMl, more 
or less elevated ; dorsal and amil spines 

f ircsent, ventral lius with the outer ray very 
oiig ami filiform. Osphromenu* olfax, the 
Goumnu, is reputed one of the best-flavoured 
freshwater fish iu the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, and becomes readily acclimatised. It 
attains the size of a lnrgc tnrb<>t. O. trichop- 
terus is frequently kept iu globes on aceount 
of its iridescent metallic tints. 

os ~proy, * os -pray, s. [A corrupt, of ossi- 
frayr, from Lat. oxa/raga = lit. the bonc- 
brenkiug (bird): os, genit. Q**is ~ a bone, ami 
frag -, root of frango = to break.] 

OrnirA. ; Pamlinn haJiaetus, t)ie Fish-hawk, 
Bald Buzzard, or Fishing Engle. A bird of 
prey, of almost world-wide distribution, sub- 
sisting on fish. The osprey is about two feet 
long, with a wing-expanse nearly three times 
as great. The plmuuge is dark brown, white 
on the under surface, with a few streaks of 
brown on the throat ; crown light browu 
edged with white, nml a streak of dark brown 
from the eye to the shouldeis. Osnre.vs nest 
usually near the sea-shore, and, unlike rapa- 
cious birds generally, are in some measure 
gregarious. In North America large commu- 
nities of ospreys arc found, and the Purple 
Gruklo often builds close by. The osprey lays 
three or four eggs of a rich red to butly 
white, with large reddish and brown mark- 
ings. [Tampion.] 

* OSS, * OSSC, s. [Gr. ocr era (ossa) = a voice, 
nn omen.) A word uttered in 1 a wares or at 
random, and supposed to pre*ago something; 
an omen, an augury. (P. H dlaud : Livy, p. b.) 


09 -mun'-da, 3. [According to Hooker and 
Arnolt, Oamunder, one of t lie names of the 
god Thor.] ^ 

Pot. : Fern-royal, 

Osmund • royal, or 
Flowering - fern ; the 
typical genus of Os- 
luuudeiu. Six are 
known. One, Oshimik/ci . 

regal is, the Common ( >s- 
mmid-roynl, or Flower- 
lllg- fern, is the nobles 
of the British ferns 
the fronds are biptn 
liato, fertile at the Lop. osmUnpa Ukoaus. 
On»‘ wns fi m ml by Mr. 

Stewart Murray eleven and u half feet high. 
It Is frequent in boggy places and the wet 


4 

Flower- 

noblest ^ V)' 

HI*# 


* OSS, v.f. [Oss, s.) To prophesy, to presage. 

os -sa ,a. pi. [Os (I).] 

6s -s6 an, s. [Ijvt. ox*eus = bony, from 
n 1 m»ii«’«.j A bony fish; oim of tlm osseous 
class of fishes. 

6s -s6-in. t. [I-at. OMa(q.v.); Eng. suff. -In.) 

A natnmy : 

1, Hone cartilage; a gelalinons tissue left 
when enrlliy matter is eliminated from tho 
substance nf n Ume. 

2. Bony tissue in general. (Ostkisb.| 

6s s6 lfit, a [Fr. - a little lsme, dlndn. 
from Uit. «« = a bone.) 

I. A little hard substance arising on tho 


boil, p<frH, j6Wl ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bongh ; go, i^om ; thin, this; sin, as. expect, Xonophon, exist. Ing. 

-clan, tiaa = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -Uon, -9I011 - rhhn. -clous, -tlous, -slous - shus. -bio, -die, «^c. - bcl, d?!- 
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osseous— osteocope 


inside of a horae'a knee, among the amall 
bones ; it grows out of a gummy substance 
which fastens those bones together. ( Farrier's 
Diet.) 

2. Tbe internal bone of some cuttle-fishes. 

6s'-3e-OUS, a. [Lat. osseus, from os (genit, 
bssw)=a bone; Fr. osseiu ; Sp. oseo; Ital. 
os.'fo.J Bony ; of the nature of or resembling 
bone ; consisting of bone. 

osseous- breccia, s. [Bone-breccia, 
Cave-breccia.] 

* osseous fishes, s. pi. A sub-class of 
fishes established by Cuvier. It consists of 
those in which the skeleton is bony as opposed 
to cartilaginous. Now nearly co-extensive 
with Teleostei (q.v.). 

osseous tissue, s. 

Anat.: An organized animal fibrous basia, 
one third gelatinous, the other two thirds 
partly earthy and partly saline matter. The 
gelatinous matter imparts tenacity, the earthy 
and saline matter give hardness and rigidity 
to the bone. 

6s -si-an-ic, a. [Secdef.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to Oasian, the Celtic poet, or to hia 
poeiua ; resembling the poems of Ossian. 

6s-si-cle, os-si-cule, 6s sic -u lum (pi. 
OS-Sic-u-la), s. [Lat. ossiculum , dimin. 
of os (genit. osste) = a bone ; Fr. ossicate.] 

1. Auaf. (PL): Small bones of the ear: the 
malleus, the incus, and the stapes. They 
collectively constitute a single-armed lever. 

2. Zooi., £c. (PL): Any hard structure of 
amall size, as the calcareous plates in the in- 
teguments of star-fishes. 

&S sic -u lat ed, a. [Eng. ossicule; - ated .] 
Furnished with small bones. 

OS-sif-er ous, a. [Lat. os (genit. ossis) = a 
bone ; fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. 
adj. suit, -oits.] Containing bones. 

" Another ossiferous limestone cavo was accldeotAlly 
discovered at Brixhaoi."— M’tfom . Prehistoric .Van. 
ch. ii. 

ossiferous breccia, s. [Bone-breccia.] 
ossiferous caves, s. pi. 

Pahcont. : Caves containing organic re- 

mains. [Cave-deposits.] 

* tfs-sif -ic, * os-sif ick, a. [Lat. os (genit. 
ossis) = a bone, and facio = to make ; Fr. 
ossifique ; Sp. ost/ico.] Having the power or 
quality of ossifying or changing carneous or 
membranous substances to bone. 

OS-SI fi-ca-tlon, s. [Eng. ossify; c con- 
nective; suflf. -ation; Fr. ossification; Sp. 
osificacion; Ital. ossification*.} 

L The act or process of ossifying, or 
changing carneous, membranous, or cartil- 
aginous substances into bone. 

2. The state of being ossified or changed 
into bone. 

os'-si-fied, pa. par. A a. [Ossify.) 

* OS'-Sl-frage, s. [Lat. ossifraga.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; The osprey (q.v.). 

2. Script. : The rendering in the A. V. of 
the Heb. D^E ( peres ), and the Sept. ypv\f/ 
(grups) (Lev. xi. 13). In the R. V. it is ren- 
dered “gier-eagle." [Griffon, 2.] 

* 6s-sif '-ra-gous, a, [Lat. ossifragits.] [Os- 
prey.] Serviug to break bonea; fracturing 
the bones. 

6s'-si fy, v.t. & i. [Lat. os (genit. ossts) = a 
bone, and facio = to make ; Fr. ossifier ; Sp. osi- 
ficar ; Ital. ossificare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To form or change into bone ; to 
change from a carneous, membranous, or car- 
tilaginous substance to bone. 

2. Fig. : To harden. 

" Evils that . . . suck the Wood, though they do not 
shed it. imd ossify the heart. though they do not tor- 
ture iV’—ttuskin : Modem Pa inter* <ed 18I6>. ii. 5. 

B, Intrans. : To become bone ; to be 
changed from a carneous, membranous, or 
cartilaginous substance into bone. 

* os-siv'-dr-ous, a. [Lat. os (genit. ossis) = 
a bone ; voro = to devour, and Eng. adj. suflf. 
-otis.] Feeding on bones ; devouring bones. 

* os'-su-ar y, * os'-sar-y, s. [Lat. ossuar • 
inm , from os (genit. ossis) =a bone.] 


L A charnel-lionse ; a place where the bones 
of the dead were deposited ; a marble sarco- 
phagus, in which was placed a glass vessel 
containing asliea of persona after cremation. 

2. A name proposed for long barrows, on 
the supposition that they were charnel-houses 
rather than graves of individuals. [Ossuary- 
theory.] 

ossuary-theory, 5. 

Anthrop . ; A theory, in accordance with 
which the bodies found in non-cremation 
long-harrowa were deposited in them at one 
time, and not successively, and consequently 
must have been stored or stacked away some- 
where else till a sufficient number were avail- 
able for such disposal of them. (Greenwell: 
British Barrows, p. 533.) 

" The second of these theories may he allied the 
Ossuary -theory : end this, though combated by Prof. 
NUlsou, is not incompatible with bis own theory’* 
[The Theory of Successive Interments J. "ffpd, indeed, 
as regards chambered barrows, ought to have that 
theory combined with it. There Is much evidence in 
its favour, as regards every variety of long barrow."— 
Joum. Anthrop. I tut., v. 134. 

ost ( 1 ), s. [Oast.] 

* ost (2), s. [Host.] 

ds'-te al, a. [Gr. berreov (osteon) = a bone.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or of the nature of 
boue ; osseous. 

6s'-te-ine, s. [Gr. oc rreov (osteon) — a bone.] 
The same as Ossein, 2 (q.v.). 

* os-tel-rie, s. [Hostelry.] 

* 6s tend', v.t. [Lat. ostendo.] To ahow, to 
exhibit. 

■* Mercy to mean offenders we'll ostend ." 

J. Webster. 

6s-ten sl-bil'-l-ty, s. [Eng. ostensible ; -tty.] 
The quality or state of being ostensible. 

6s- ten-si- blc, a. [Fr., from Lat. ostensus, 
pa. par. of ostendo — to show ; Sp. ostensible ; 
Ital. ostensi&ite.J 

* 1. Capable of being shown ; proper or In- 
tended to be shown. 

"The ostensible history of her life."— Wat pole 
Anecdotes of Painting. voL ii., ch. ii. 

2. Put forward ns having a certain character ; 
apparent ; hence, frequently, intended to 
appear in a certain light ; professed, avowed, 
pretended ; as opposed to real ; colourable. 
It conveys the idea of a certain amount of 
sham or pretence, and of keeping back the 
real or true facts. 

U For the difference between ostensible and 
colourable, see Colourable. 

ostensible-partner, s. 

Law : One whose name is publicly held out 
as a partner, and who is really such. 

OS-ten'-si-bl^.adr. [Eng. ostensible); -ly.] In 
an ostensible manner; professedly, avowedly. 

" Orienrf&fj/ acting only in the character of a painter." 
— Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting , vol ii.. ch. ii. 

* es-ten-si-6, s. [Lat. = a showing.] 

Old Law: A tax paid by merchants, Ac., 
for leave to show or expose their goods for 
sale in markets, Ac. 

os-ten' sion, s. [Lat. ostensio = a showing.] 

Eccles. : The exposition or exhibiting of the 
aacrament of the Eucharist. 

OS-ten-Sive, a „ [Fr. ostensif; Ital. A Sp. 

ostensivo, from Lat. ostendo — to sho w. ] Show- 
ing, exhibiting. 

ostensive-demonstratton, s. 

Math. : A demonstration which plainly and 
directly shows the truth of a proposition. 

os-ten -Sive-ly, adv. [Eng. ostensivc; -/?/.] 
In an ostensive manner ; in appearance ; 
apparently. 

" Ost enti reft/ exceeding wise." 

Lloyd : Familiar Epistle to a Friend. 

os ten -sor-y, 5. [Eccles. Lat. ostensorium; 
Fr. ostensoir, ostensoire, from Lat. ostensum, 
sup. of ostendo = to show.] 

Homan Ritual : Tbe same aa Monstrance 
( q.v.). 

*6s-tent , a. [Lat. ostentum, from ostemlo — 
to show.] 

1. The act of showing or exhibiting ; show, 
exhibition, manifestation. 

" Courtship, aud such fair ostents of love.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii 8. 


2, External appearance or ahow ; air, man- 
ner, mien. 

•• Like one well studied In a sad oitmt." 

Makes p. : Merchant of Venice, IL X 

3. A prodigy, a portent, an omen. 

'• Tbi# dire ostent the fearful people view." 

Dry den : Ovid; Metamorphose* xL 

* os-ten'-tate» v.t. [Lat. ostentatvs, pa. par. 
of ostento, intens. of ostendo = to show.] To 
make an ostentatious show of ; to ahow or 
display boas ti ugly. 

" They either conceal their defects, or o rirnfafe their 
sufficiencies."— Bp. Taylor ; Art. handsomeness, p, 169. 

os-ten-ta tion, * os-ten-ta-cl-on, ». 

[Fr. ostentation, from Lat. ostentationem. a ecus 
of ostentatio — sho w, display, from osteNtofwa, 
pa. par. of ostento = to show ; Sp. ostentacion ; 
Ital. ostenfa-rione.] 

1. The act of showing, displaying, or ex- 
hibiting ; display, show, exhibition. 

*■ For ostentation of strength and valour at their 
public sights . ”— South : Sermons. VoL X., ser 7. 

2. Ambitious display ; boast ; vain or boast- 
ful show or display, designed to attract at- 
tention, praise, envy, or flattery ; parada, 
pomp. 

“ Comfortless and tasteless ostentation."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

* 3. External show or display ; appearanc*. 

" Maintain a mourning ostentation." 

Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, It. t. 

* 4. A show, a pageant, a spectacle. 

" Some delightful orientation, show, pageant, an tick, 
or firework.”— Shukesp. ; Lore's Labour's Lost, v. L 

6s-ten-ta'-tious, a. [Ostentation.] 

1. Fond of show, parade, or pomp ; boast- 
ful, vain ; making a display from vanity. 

" The ostentatious world— a swelling stage. 

With empty Actions and vain passions stuffM." 

Wordsworth Excursion, hk. T„ 

2. Characterized by ostentation, ahow, o* 
parade ; showy, gandy. 

" Leas osteittatiotis. and yet stndded thick 

With hopeful gems. * Cotcper: Task, 11L 420s. 

os-ten-ta'- tious-ly.arfp. [Eng. ostentatious ; 
-ty.] In an ostentatious munoer ; with oaten- 
tation, show, or parade ; boastfully. 

■'He now ostentatiously put himself in her way when 
she took her Airiug."— Macaulay r Hist. Eng., ch. xrlL 

6s-ten-ta,'-tlous-ness,3. [Eng. ostentatious; 
-ness.] Tbe quality or state of being ostentar- 
tious ; vain show, display, or parade ; vanity, 
ostentation. 

* os -ten-ta- tor, s. [Lat., from ostentatus, 
pa. par. of ostento; Fr. oatentateur.] On« 
given to ostentatious display ; a boaster. 

* 6s ten -tial, * os-ten' tiall (ti as sh), a. 

[EDg. ostent'; *ial.] Ostentations. 

"The breath of his divulg'd pretence. 

Suited with fit ostent fall instruments." 

Tourneur.' On Sir P. Very, MS. 

* os-ten'-tive, a. [Eng. ostent ; -it*.] Osten- 
tatious. 

" Though once o stentive. curioua to be seene, 

Tbou in some corner uow would st wish to lurka" 
Stirling , Domesday; Sixth flour*. 

* OS-ten -tous, o. [Eng. osfenf ; -o«s.] Osten- 
tatious. 

"He left this ottenfous inscription upon a groat 
marble pillar.’ —Howell; Letters, bk. L. J 6. let. 29. 

6s-te o-, pref. [Gr. ooreoi' (osteon) = a bona.J 
Formed of bone ; bony ; resembling bona. 

os-te-o-ar-thrl'-tis, s. [Pref. osteo-, and 
Eng. artkritis (q.v.).J [ Rheum atic-oout.J 

os' -te- 6 -blast, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
jSAacrroc (blcistos) — a sprout, shoot, or sucker.] 
Anat. (PI.) : Germs ultimately depositing 
concentric layers of bone inside the canals of 
that organic substance. (<?«ain.) 

6s'-te-6-9ele, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 

(kele) = B tumour.] 

Pathol.: A tumour of the consistency of 
cartilage or bone. 

os- te-o-col'-la, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. koWo. 
(Jcolfa) = glue Fr. osteocolle .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An inferior kind of glue 
obtained from bones; bone-glue. 

2. Min. : The carbonate of lime deposited 
on reeds or marsh plants by mineral springs. 

os' te-6-cope, s. [Gr. bcrcoKonos ( osteokopos ), 
from ofTteou (osteon) = a bone ; ko7tos (kopos) = 
a striking, a pain, from won-ru (kopto) = to 
strike ; Fr. osteocope .] Pain in the bones ; 
bone-ache. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aj, co — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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6s -te-6-den-tme, s. IPref. osteo -, and Eog. I 
dentine.] 

Anat. : Owen’s name for a hard substance 
deposited on the inner surface of the dentine 
of a tooth, so that the central cavity Incomes 
gradually diminished io aize, while the pulp 
slowly shrinks or disappears. 

6s'-te-6-gen, s. [Osteooenesv.] 

A nat. £ Physiol. : A soft, transparent 
substance developing into bone. 

os-tc o-gen'-c-sis, s. [Pref. osteo and 
Eng. genesis (q.v.).] 

Anat. £ Embryol. : The genesis or produc- 
tion of bone. 

63-te-o-gen' c-sy, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Or. 
yee-(3en-), base of yen >du> (gennoo) = to beget.) 
Ariat. £ Embryol.: The same as Osteo- 

OENES13 (q.V.). 

6s-te 6 gen 1C, a. lEng. osteogen ; -to.) 
Producing bone; belonging to or connected 
with osteogenesis (q.v.). (Qitain.) 

5 a-te-o glos ~9i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
o$teogloss(ian) ; Lnt. fem. pi. ndj. auff. -War.) 

Ichthy. : A freshwater family of physosto- 
mous tishes, with three geucra, Osteoglossum, 
Arapaima, and lleterotis. 

6s-tc 6 glos-sum, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
y\w<7ffa (p/nssa) = a toogue ] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of tho family 
Osteoglossidie. Three species are known: 
Osteoglossum bicirrhosum, from Brazil and 
Guiana, 0. formosum, from Borneo and Suma- 
tra, and 0. Leichurdti, from Queensland. 

Ss-te og-ra-pher, s, [Eng osteography): 
-er.) One versed in osteography ; one who 
describes the bony parts of the body, qr the 
skeleton. 

5s-te og' ra-phy, s. [Gr. btrrdov (osteon) — 
a bmie, and ypa^xo (^ro;W*d) = to write, to de- 
scribe.] 

iYot. Science ; A description of the bones 
or of the skeleton ; osteology. 

6s-te o-lep -is, *. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. A enis 
(lepis) = a scale.) 

Paltront : A Devonian genus of Saurodip- 
terini (q.v.). The scales arc smooth, and the 
tail exttemely heterocereal. 

6s'-te-o lit©, 3. [Pref osteo-, and Gr. Atflos 
(litkos) = atone ; Ger. osteolith .] 

Min.: An imjmre variety of apatite, com- 
pact to earthy in texture Occurs in fissures 
in doleritic rocks in Bohemia sad Bavaria. 

• 6s te ol-6-ger, *. [Eng. osteolog(y) ; -er.] 
An osteologist. 

$s te - 6 - log - 1c, os-tc 6 log fc-al, a. 

[Eng. osteolog(y) ; -ic, -tcai.) Of or pertaining 
to osteology. 

5a te 6 log'-ie-al-ljr, adv. [Eng. oslcologi- 
cal ; -ly. 1 According to osteology. 

6s t6 61- 6 -gist, s [Eng. osteolog(y): -ist.] 
One versed in osteology ; one who describes 
the bones or skeleton of animals. 

6 8 te 6l'-o gf, s (Pref, osieo-, and Gr. Adyot 
(logos) = a word, a discourse ; Er. osteologie ; 
bp & Ital. osteologia.] 

Nat. Science: That branch of anatomy which 
treats of the nature, structure, arrangement, 
and uses of the bones, the osseous tissue, <kc. 

6s to o’ ma, s [Gr. bordov (osteon) s a bone.) 
Pathol. : A bony tumour. 

6s to 6 malaria, t [Pref. osteo-, and 
Gr. paAoxoV (nwUihos) =■ soft.) 

/fnnt. : Softening of the bone. Osleomalaela 
In infants is popularly known as Rickets (q.v ). 

■6s -tc 6 rn^n-tjr’, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
f\ai-rtio (vunitciu) = prophecy, divination.) 
Divination by means or Innies. 

6s' to $ phone, t. Ao Instrument for con- 
veying simtids to the Auditory nerves of u deaf 
person, through the teeth uml the bones of the 
craiduio, not through the tympanum. 

6s' t6 6 pltts ty, a. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
n\6<77u > (plosso) — to mould, to form.) 

Snrg. : An operation by which the total or 
partial loss of a l>one is remedied. 


ds-te-op tcr-yg'-i-ous, a. [Pref. osteo-, 
nud Gr. wrtpef (pferuji), geoit. mtpvyot (ptem- 
gos)=. a wing.) 

Icktky. : Haviug bony fin a. The same as 
Aca.vthopteb voiaus (q.v.). 

os te-d~sar-cd ma, os-t6 -d-sar-co- 
Sis, 5. [Pref. osteo-, and Eng. sarcoma, nar- 
cosis (q.v.).) 

Pathol.: Softuess and flexibility of the 
bones, arising from the growth of a medullary 
or cartilaginous matter within them, 

os-tc-o-sper -mc-ro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. osteo * 
spenn(um) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufT. «£-) 

Dot. : A sub-tribe of CyDareae. 

os te-6-sper’-miim, s. (Pref. osteo-, and 
Gr. oirepaa (sperma) — seed. Named from the 
bardoess of the fruit.) 

Bot. : The typical genua of Osteospermeie 
(q.v.). 

os'-te-o-tomo, S. [Gr. baitoi> (osteon) = a 
bone, and to^ij (tome)=n cutting; T«>rt»(fem«o) 
= to cut.) 

Snrg.: An instrument to eut a bone ; specif., 
one to cut the bones of the fetal cranium to 
facilitate delivery. 

os te-ot-6 my, s. [Osteotome.] The dis- 
section of bones. 

* os to o zo a, s. pi. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
fwa (zoa). pi. of fwoi- (coon)= an animal.) 

Zool. : Osteozoaria (q.v.). 

* 63 te -o-zd-ar-i-a, s pi. IOsteozoa.) 

Zool. : De Blainvilie's name for tho Yerte- 
brata. 

os'-ter ick, a. [Etyin. doubtful.) 

Bot. : Polygon um Bistorta. 

os-thex y, os-thex -I-a, s. [Pref. osteo-, 
and Gr. (he*is)=n having, possession; 
«xw (echo) = to have.) 

Pathol. : The ossificatino of aoft parts of the 
body 

* OS -tl a-ry, a [Low Lnt ostiarius. osti- 
orium. from Lat ostium = a door, a mouth, 
from os = a mouth ] 

1. An ecclesiastical officer ; a sextoa or 
verger (Usher.) 

2. The mouth of a river. 

"Nlfii* hath seven oitiorlet. ttmt It, t«y aeven cliao- 
nrl» ih»1iurtlieueth itself iutu the sea."— Orotene : 
Vulgar Srrourt, Lk. Vi. cU. vni. 

os -ti ole. ds-tl-o’-lum, a. [Lat., dimin. of 
os/ium = a door, a mouth ] 

Botany: 

). (0/ the form ostiole) : A mouth or longi- 
tudinal opening between two lips in the 
atoniata of plants. 

2. ( 0 f the Jorm ostiolum) ■ The orifice of the 
perltlieclum of the fungoid genus Splueria- 

OB-ti’-tls, a JGr bordov (osteon) = a bone: 
Kog sutf -itis (q v.) 1 
I’athol : Inflammation of a bone. 

os'- tl um, a (Lnt. = a door.] 

Anuf. : An aperture, as ostium uteri. 

ost -lcr (t silent). * os til-er, a. [Uostlea.) 

* 1. Originally, tho “hosteller,* that Is. 
the innkeeper. 

"Amt another <Ut he brought forth twele pena mjJ 
jftf u» the ottler. — H'yc/^/e Luke S5. 

2. A man who looks after horses at nn Inn. 

* In «hota we reed how God nud Time decree 
To huoour thrifty o tiler t. Corbet ' tier Ooreule. 

• OStler-wlfo, a. An ostlcress. 

* ost'-lcr-css (f silent), a. [Eng. ostler; -«a.] 
A female ostler. 

*' A idmnp-nnnei! ottleret » nml n ntnhle wench 
Cniue running “ Tennyson . /'r/urMi, i. 223, 

* Sst'-lcr-Jr (t el lent), a. [Er. hostel Uric.] [llos- 
TELUS*,) 

* ost'-man, a. [S\v. ost , ostrn; Dan. od, ostni 
cast, and mn n. ] An east -man ; a name for- 
merly given to Danish settlers In Ireland. 

6s -to clast, s. [Gr. h< 7 TuK\doTiis ( ostoklastHs ) 
= a bmic. breaker.) [Giant-i ells ] 

6s to de^, a. [Gr. bare^qs (nstrnies) = like 
bones, bony: iPTiror (o.i/«vi) = a Ikiho, and 
«75os (eldos) = form. ) 


BoL : A genus of Crotone^ (q.v.). Osfodei 
jjrtiiicufofa, a native of Sikkun, in tlie Khasla 
Hills, yields a gum used as aize lu paper 
manufacture. 

* os-tra -9e-a (or 9 as ah), s. [ I -at. osfro- 
cium ; Gr. uarpaKioc (ostrakion) = a bivalve.] 

Zool. : The same as O.vtreid/K (q.v.). 

os-tra -90-an (or 9 as sh), *. IOstbacea.) 
Any mollusc belonging to the family Ostracca. 

os tra-91-on, s. [Gr. ooTpoKtov (ostrakion), 
dimin. from aOTpauov (o«frafcon) = a shell.) 

1. Ichthy.: Coffer-fish ; the sole genus of 
the group Ostraciontina (q.v.). The carapaces 
of some species are three, of others four and 
five-ridged, and some are provided with long 
spines. Twenty. two species are known from 
tropical and sub tropical seas. Lutken con- 
siders Ostracion hoops to be the young of a 
sun-fish. Called also Trunk-fish. 

2. Palcront. : One species from the Tertiary 
of Monte Bolca. 

os-tra-9t on-ti -na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ostra- 
cion, genit. ostrociont(is) ; Lat. ncut. pi. adj. 
suff. - ina .] 

Ichthy. : A group of plectognathous fishes, 
family Selerodermi (q.v.). The integuments 
of the body form a hard contiouous carapace, 
consisting of hexagonal scales disposed mosai- 
cally. A spinous dorsal and ventrals are 
absent, but sometimes indicated by protuber- 
ances. [OsTIt ACTON.) 

os'-tra-9iae, 6s'-tra-9ize, v.t. [Gr. oorpa- 

Ki$u> (osfrakuro).] 

1. Lil. (In Athens and some other ancient 
Greek cities): To vote a person assumed to be 
dangerous into banishment for ten years by 
writing his name upon a potsherd or oyster- 
slicll. [Ostracism.] 

"Their Attempts to get lilta otlracited."— Qrote: 

Silt Greece, cl*. xx*i. 

2. Fig- : To banish from society ; to place 
under a ban. 

os'-tra-9i§m, s [Fr ostracisme, from Lat. 

racism us, from Gr. b<rrpoK<.ay.a^ (os/raK*- 
7iio$) = ostracism (see below); i<7TpaK«,' w (oj- 
trakiso) = to ostracise, from barpouov (ostra- 
kon) = a polished shell of a mollusc.) 

1. Lit. : A practice introduced into Athena 
by Kleisthenes to preserve the democratic 
government which he had established, and 
which sooner or later existed also in Argos, 
Megaia. Miletus, and Syracuse. If any citizen 
became so powerful that it was feared lie 
would attempt to overthrow the government, 
an ostracism was asked from the Athenian 
senate and the public assembly. If granted, 
the citizens each deposited a shell or potsherd 
on which was written the name of any person 
of whom they entertained apprehensions, and 
if 15,000 concurred in voting against the same 
individual, lie was required to go into honour- 
able banishment for ten years, retaining, how- 
ever. all his property. 

2. Fig : Banishment from eociety, exclu- 
sion from society ; expulsion. 

6s tra-9tto, 8 [Fr. oslracite ; Lat. ostracitej ; 
Gr oVfpa*iT7)c (os/rofritfs) = nn unidentified 
precious stone, mentioned by lMiny; Lat. 
ostracitis; Gr. harpa/dns ( ostrakitis ) = horu- 
stonc, a kind of kadmin : btrrptov (ostreon) = 
au oyster, ami A iOos ( lithos ) = stone.) 

I’nhronl : A fossil Ostrea (Oyster), or some 
closely allied genus. 

os-tric 6 da, s. pi. IGr. oorpaxor (ostrakon) 
- a shell.) 

1. Zool. : An order of minute Crustacea, 
auh-class Rntomostracn, division l^ophyro- 
l>oiln The entire body is enclosed in a shell 
or carapace, composed of two valves unites! 
along the Kick by a membrane. The bran eh ue 
arc attached to the posterior jaws, and there 
are only two or three pairs of feet, which sub- 
serve locomotion, but are not adapted for 
swimming. A distinct heait is piescnt in 
Oypriditia, but wanting In U10 freshwater 
Cypris uml the marine Gy there. 

2. J’uhron/. : (See extract under Ostracode). 

6s tra codo, o. [OsTiivconA ) Belonging 
to tin’* Ostrurndn. 

•• KuiaII Chtraco-ir Arcrxtmnriv AlimitUnt 

A* 111 lUAliy tonilAllollo. a ml «>xUii<l (r»IU tlM> 

l iiml.rl ni lip In tlie pmiriit «l ») *— XUhotion . X>*L»jy 
p 5^7. 


Doxl, boj^ ; p6Tlt, J6\vl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, bench , go, £cm ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; oxpoot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, - tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = eliun ; -tlon, -§lon ^ zhun. -clous, -tlous, -bIoub shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b?!. d9L 
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os-tra-cos'-tc-i, s. pi. [Gr. bazpaxov (o strci- 
kon\ = a shell, and lari ov {osteon) = a bone.] 
[Placodermata.] 

Qs’-tra-goth, s. [Ostroooth.] 

os’-tra nltc, s. [Named after the Scandina- 
vian goddess of Spring. Ostra (Ostara); n con- 
nect.. and su(f. • ite ()/in.).] 

Min. : An altered form of zircon (q.v.). 

os‘-tre-a. s. [Lat., from Gr. bcrrpeov (ostreon) 
=. an oyster.] 

1. Zool. : Oyster (q.v.); tha typical genus 
of the family Ostieid.e (q.v.). Upper valve of 
shell flat or concave, lower convex ; the animal 
bas the mantle-margin double, gills nearly 
equal, united, and, with the mantle-lobes, 
forming a branchial chamber ; sexes distinct. 
Seventy species are known, from tropical and 
temperate seas. Ostrca edulis is the Common 
Oyster. 

2. Palteont . : Two hundred species, from the 
Carboniferous onward, in the United States, 
Europe, and India. 

os tre-a'-ccous (ce as sh), a. [Lat. osfrea 
= an oyster.] Of or pertaining to the Ostraeea. 

os’-tre-a-cul-ture, s. [Lat. osfrm=an 
oyster, and culiuru = cultivation ] The arti- 
ficial cultivation or breeding of oysters. 

OS tre'-i-d30, s. pi [Lat. osfre(a); fern. pi. 
adj. sulf. -idee.] 

Zool. & Palceont . : A marine family of Con- 
ch ifera, section Asiphonidae. Shell inequi* 
valve, slightly inequilateral, free or attached ; 
hinge usually toothless, ligament internal. 
Lobes of the mantle entirely separated ; foot 
small and byssiferoxis, or wanting; a single 
adductor muscle. Woodward enumerates the 
following genera : Ostrea, Anomia, Placuna, 
Pecten, Lima, Spondylus, and Plicatula ; to 
which Tate adds Pernostrea (q.v.), which 
links this family, which came into existence 
in Carboniferous times, to the Aviculidie. 

* os-tre oph'-a-gist, s. [Gr. barpeov (os- 
tr«on) = a» oyster, and 4>ayeiv {phagein) = to 
eat.] One who eats or feeds upon osyters ; an 
oyster-eater. 

os'-tri9h, • os trice, * os-truce, * oys- 
tryche, s. [O. Fr. oslriisre, ostruche ; Fr. 
aut riche ; Ital. struzzolo , sfrurro, from Lat. 
(avis) stmthio = ostrich (bird); Gr. <rrpov96<; 
(strouthos) = aTpovBo-KipT)\o<: {strovtho-kamc- 
los). Called Ka.pt jAov, or camel, from its camel- 
lika neck,] 

1. Ornithology : 

(1) Stmthio camelns, from the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia. It is the largest of all 
living birds, standing from six to eight feet in 
height, and has been known from remote an- 
tiquity [2]; Xenophon mentions it in the 
Anabasis (i. 5), as occurring in the plains of 
Artemisia, and there are frequent references 
to it in later Roman literature. Heliogabalus 
is said to have had a dish served up composed 
of the brains of six hundred ostriches {/El. 
Lampridiiis). Hunters report that the flesh is 
palatable, though Browne {Miscellanies) re- 
marks, doubtfully, “ perhaps boiled and well 
cooked, after the art 
of Apieins, with 
peppermint, dates, 
and other good 
things, young os- 
triches might go 
down with 
some sto- 
machs . 1 _ 

The os- 
trich is 
hunted and 
bred for ..... 
sake of the quill ostrich. 

feathers of the 

wings and tail, nownsed only by ladies, though 
formerly ostrich plumes decked the helmets of 
knights, still later, the bats of the Cavaliers, 
and the fashion caine in again for a time at the 
Restoration. The ostrich is a vegetable feeder, 
but swallows stones, bits of iron, and other 
hard substances to aid the gizzard in its func- 
tions. On ostrich farms newly-hatched birds 
have been observed to pick up little stones 
before taking any food. The head and neck 
are nearly naked, body black, quill feathers of 
wings and tail white. The wings are useless 
for flight, but of so much assistance in running 
that the bird can outstrip the fleetest horse. 


Ostriches are polygamous, the hens lay their 
eggs in a common nest— a hole scratched in 
the sand, and the cock-bird relieves the hens 
in the task of incubation, which is aided by 
the heat of the sun. [Struthio.] 

( 2 ) The name Ostrieh is often given loosely 
to individuals of the genera Rhea (q.v.) anil 
Dromaius (q.v.). 

2. Scrip. : The C':p {renanim), of Jobxxxix. 
13, were obviously ostriches, as wera the 
( yeenim ) of Lam. iv. 3. The nrJ^nTO ( bath - 
haiyaanah) of Lev. xi. 16, Dent. xiv. 15, Job 
xxx. 29. and Isa. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20, rendered 
owl in the A.V., seems also to have been the 
ostrich, and is so translated in the R.V. 

* ostrich-board, s. 

Arch. : A wainseot. 

ostrich-farm, s. A farm on which os- 
triches are domesticated and bred for the sake 
of their feathers. 

"The formation in the Cape Colouy ... of numer. 
oub ostrich-farm*."— Encgc. Brit. (ed. 9th). xviii. 63. 

ostrich-farming, s. The occupation of 
breeding ostriches for the sake of their 
feathers. It ia nn certain who waa the first to 
commence the practice in South Africa ; but 
between 1S50 and 1860 Mr. Kinnear, of Beau- 
fort West, had a flock of domesticated ostriches. 
It had been previously tried in Algeria, and is 
now being tried, with some success, in California. 

"Twelve or fifteen years >igo ostrich farming wiw 
unknown at the Cape. '—Siloer's Handbook to South 
Africa (ed. 1880). p. 22k 

* os’-tridge, s. [Ostrich.] 

* os trif’ er ous, a. [Lat. ostrea, — an nyater, 
and/rro = to bear, to produce.] Producing 
or containing oysters. 

Os'-tro-goth, s. [Fr. ostrogoth ; Ital. ostro- 
gota; from Uer. osf = east (q.v.), and Eng. 
Goth (q.v.).] An Eastern Goth ; one of the 
nation of East Goths who established a king- 
dom in Italy which lasted a.d. 493-552. 

Os tro goth' 1 C, a. [Ostrogoth; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the Ostrogoths. 

os'-tru -thine, s. [Mod. Lat. {Imperatoria) 
ostruth{ium) ; Eng. sulf. -in.] 

Chan. : C 14 H 17 O 2 . A neutral body extracted 
from the root of the masterwort, imperatoria 
o struthium, by treatment with hot alcohol. 
It crystallizes in slender, colourless, silky 
needlea, melting at 115° ; soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and cold ammonia. Its dilute alcoholic 
solution possesses a sky-blue fluorescence. 

os’-try-a, s. [Gr. oarpva (o strna). and ojrpvy 
(osfrvs) = a tree with very hard wood, like the 
hornbeam.] 

Bot. : Hop-hornbeam (so called from the re- 
semblance of the scaly catkins to hops), a 
genus of Corylaee-re. Two species are known. 
Ostrya vulgaris, the Common, andO. Virginia:, 
the American or Virginian Hop-hornbeam. 
[Iron-wood, Leverwood.] 

Os -we’-go, s. [See def.] The name of a town 
in the state of New York, U.S. A. 

Oswego corn flour, s. A fine flour 

made from Indian corn or maize. 

Oswego-starch, s. A fine kind of starch 
made in the town of Oswego from maize. 

Oswego-tca, s. 

Bot. : Monarda didyma, a North American 
labiate. 

os'-y-ris, s. [Lat., from Gr. Jcrupi? (osuris) = 
a plant, probably tlio broom-like goosefoot 
{Osyris «Z6a).] 

Bot. : A genus of Santalacese. The leaves 
of Osyris nepalensis are used for making a kind 
of tea. 

dt-. o-to , pref. [Gr. ous (ottt). genit. wtos 
( ofos) = an car.] Pertaining to, or iu any way 
connected with, the ear or the sense of hear- 
ing ; resembling an ear. 

* dt-a-cous'-tic, a. A s. [Pref. of-, and Eng. 
acoiisf ic (q.v.) ; Fr. ofacous/i^f.] 

A, As adj. : Assisting or improving the 
sense of hearing. 

B. As subst. : An instrument to facilitate or 
improve the sense of hearing; an ear-trumpet. 

“A bony tube, which ns a p*tum] otntvnstick is so 
directed backward ns to receive the smallest mill most 
distant sound."— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, bk i., ch. v. 



* ot-a^cous'-tic-on, s. [Otacoustic.] Tha 

same as Otacoustic (q.v.). 

" 'Sir, this is called no otacouttlcon.' 

* A couiticon t 

* Why, 'tie A piktr of ass's ears, and large ones.’" 

Albumazar, 1. a 

* dt’-a-cust. s. [Gr. wTaaoutrr^c (ofa fcousfes) ; 
ous (ous), genit. iroy {otos) = an ear, and ixovw 
{akouo)=.to hear.] A scout, a spy. {Holland.) 

O-ta-hel'-te, s. ^Native name.] 

beog. : The largest of the Society Islands. 
Called also Tahiti. 

Otaheite-apple, 5. 

Bot., <Cc. : Spondias dulcis, a handsome tree ; 
the fruit, which is of a golden colour, has a 
flavour like that of a pineapple, and hanga in 
little nodding bunches. It is cultivated in 
the Society and Friendly Islands, especially 
iu Otaheite (Tahiti). [Sponoias.] 

Otahelte- chestnut, s. 

Bot. : I nocarpus edulis , or the genua lnoear- 
pus (q.v.). 

Otaheite -myrtle, s. 

Bot. : The eupliorbiaecous genus Seeuriogea. 

O-tal-gtf-a, s. [Pref. of-, and Gr. a\yot {algos) 
= paim] ‘A pain in the ear; ear-ache. 

O-tal-gic, s. [Otalgia.] A remedy for tha 
ear-ache. 

o -tal gy, s. [Otaloja.] 

6 tar'-t -a, s. [Gr. utrdpiov {atari on) = a little 
ear, dimin. from ous (ous), genit, wro? (ofcw) = 
an car.] 

1. Zool. : Eared -seal, Sea-bear. Sea-lion ; the 
single genus of the family Otariida*. They are 
gregarious and polygamous, the males usually 
much larger than the females. Many of the 
specie 9 furnish the “ sealskin” of commerce 



The number of species ia variously stated. The 
following are the best known, Ofuria stelleri , 
the Northern Sea-lion, the lurgestef the genus, 
about ten feet in length, from the North 
Pacific ; O.jubata, the Southern or Patagonian 
Sea-lion, from the Falkland Islands and Pata- 
gunia ; 0. California na ; 0. ursina, the Com- 
mon Sea-bear, or Fur Seal, from the Prybiloff 
Islands ; 0. pusilla, from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; 0. 1'osteri , and others, from the coast of 
Australia. These have been grouped by some 
zoologists into manj' genera, founded upon 
very trivial modifications of teeth and skull. 
{Prof. Flower, in Eucyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 443.) 

2. PaJtEonf. : A form resembling the Antarc- 
tic Otaria has been found in the Upper Mio- 
cene of France. {Wallace.) 

o-ta-ri -i doe, t 6 ta- rl'-a-doe, s. pi. 
[Mod, Lat. ofari(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee, -adai.] 

Zool. : Eared-seals, Sea-bpars, Sea-lions ; a 
family of Pinnipedia (q.v.), with a single genua 
Otaria (q.v.). Distribution wide, in temperate 
regions of both hemispheres, but absent from 
the coasts of the North Atlantic. When on 
land the hind feet are turned forwards under 
the body, and aid iu supporting and moving 
the trunk, as in ordinary quadrupeds. 

o’-tar-ine, a. [Mod. Lat. otaifia); Eng. sulf. 
- rift'd Belonging to or having the characteris- 
tics of the family Otari idie. 

M ATI those [fossil forms] of which the characters ar* 
best known 1*?long to the completely developed Pbo- 
cme or Trtchechiue. not to tbeonmxe, tyjie."— Encyc. 
Brit. (ed. 9th). xv. 4H. 

6-tar-y, s. [Otaria.] Any individual of the 
genus Utaria. 

d-thse-ma-to'-mob 5. [Pref. of-, and Mod. 
Lat. hrmidtoma (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : An effusion of blood under the 
perichondrium of the ear, which is stripped 
from the cartilage. According to someautho- 


fate, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, 09 = e ; cy = a ; qn = kw. 
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rities, the effusion 1 h wilhin the cartilage. It 
la considered to be an unfavourable aign in 
Insanity. 

6 -the~o-scopo, s. [Othoscope.] 

o^h'-er, * ooth-er, or pros. & adv. (A.S. 
dtlher (for ntuihtr); cogn. with Dot. under; 
led. Oiinarr (for anlharr) ; Sw. nnrfra ,* Dan. 
an den (neat, amlet, pi. nmfre ) ; Ger. under; 
Goth, anthar; Lilli, antras ; Lat. alter (for 
outer); Stiisc. antam . The suffix in Eng. 
o-ther, Goth, on-thar, and Simse. an-hiru is 
the usual com par.i live auffix, seen also in 
vke-ther, ei-tker , hidher, «fcc.J 

A. As adjective or adjective pronoun ; 

1 . Not the same ; different from that which 
iaa been stated or specified. 

“There la no other Aietter." 

Shakes p. ; Tempest, 11. 2. 

2 . Not this; contrary, opposite* as, the 
other side of the street. 

* 3 . Additional, extra. 

"Many other of noble time.** 

Eh ikesp. : Pickard lit.. It. 5. 

# 4 . Second. 

*'Thy likeoeas, thy fit help, thy ofJl*r self " 

Milton P. L., vlll, 450. 

* 5 . Used as synonymous with left , ns op- 
posed to right 

" A distaff In her other hnucl she had.” 

E/xnner : F. V.. V. xll. M. 

6. Used as opposed to some. 

•‘Soma fell anions thorns, but other fell iDto good 
ground.**— JfattAeui xiii. 7. 8. 

7 . Used reciprocally with each, aod applic- 
able to any number ol individuals. 

** They asked each other of their Exodus 

mrlli. 7. 3. 

• 8. Tha other, another. 

" Tilting oue ivt other's breast." 

Shakesp. : Othello, IL h, 

# B. As adv. : Otherwise. 

" If you think other." Shakesp. : Othello, It. 2. 

If ( 1 ) The other day: Some day not long 
past ; not long ago ; lutely, recently. 

( 2 ) Every other: Every second or alternate : 
as, every other day. 

t other-world, a. 

1 . Lit.: Belonging to another alate of exist- 
ence. 

2 . Fig. : Shadowy, unreal, unsubstantial. 

"They may lie friendly shotta . . . but they all 
leriii to hare abandoned tuetr other-ioorld existence A 
Tery tong lime ago.*'— U. A. Sain : /sally Telegraph , 
Sept. 29. 1835. 

t othcr-worldllncss, s. The practice 
or condition of postponing the affairs of duily 
life to those of a future state. 

'* It* o'her-worldtiness, while upholdlug an Ideal 
before men s eyes, had the disadvantage of discredit- 
ing the real.**— (A B. Lewes : llist. of Philosophy, 11. 5. 

• O^h'-cr, conj. [A form of either (q.v.).] (For 
def. see etym.) 

" Other inyd law. other ryche cloth, other other 
ryche tliyngc.” Bober t of Gloucester, p 271. 

• 6th'-or-gatos, adv. [Eng. other , and gate = 
way, manner.] In another way ; otherwise. 

** lie would have tickled you othevgatet than be 
did.'*— Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight. V. I. 

# Oth'-er-glliSss, a. [Tho same word as other - 
gxuse (q.v.;.] Of another kind ; other. 

"I have In reserve a l*ody of other guess orgumenta." 
— Berkeley : Alciphron, Dial. 1. } 15. 

* Oth' cr-guiso, a. & adv. [Eng. other , and 
pirnc = wny.J 

A. As adj. : Of another kind or sort ; other. 

B, As adv. : In another way ; otherwise. 

* dth'-er-ncss, «. [Eng. other; -rte«.J Tlie 
quality or state of being other ; alterity. 

• 6{h' or somo, a. [Eng. other, and some.) 
Some others ; other*. 

“Othersojne. show jtfircnU and friend* the king 
hiulde l«Dl«lied."— stow : King John (au. 1212). 

* 6th'-or ward.^, odv . (Eng. other; -wards.] 
In another direction. 

* 6th*- or ways, * oth-or- wayos, ailv. 
[Eng. other, and tcay.] In another wny ; 
otherwise. 

*' If I . . hod rather otherwayj lyun, then do I that 
Office which (1ml hath put in in*, ami jet plwaao uot 
(loti myself."— Tyndall : Workes, 85. 

• 6th'~cr whoro, ndy. (Eng. other, aod 
where.] In or to another place ; else where. 

" The king hath »rnt mo otherwhere." 

Shttkesp. : l Henry Vt/f., IL 2. 


• oth- cr- while, oth -er-whilej, adv . 

[Eug. other, and while.) At another time ; at 
otlier times. 

** 8ho wepto, and other-while aonit* 

Gower: C. A , IL 

oth-cr-wisc, adv. & conj. (Eug. ofAcr, aod 
wise = maimer.] 

A. As adverb: 

1. In a different mnooer ; In another man- 
ner; differently; nnt so. 

"If any man techlth otherwise and accorxhth not 
to the bools urn worth* uf our Lorde."— Wyclife: Timo • 
thy.vu 

2. In other respects. 

** It is said truly, that the iiest rnen otherwise, are 
n<«t always the bt>t in regard of society. '—Hooker 
Eccles. Polity. 

3 . By or from other causes. 

"Sir John Norris . . . returned with the los*. by 
sickness and otherwise, of eight thousand men.**— 
JlsUigh : Hist. World. 

B. As conj. : Else ; but for this ; such not 
being the case. 

" Watch the door . . . othenrise you might sHpnway." 
— Shakesp: Merry Wires of Windsor, iv. 2. 

O-thon' na, s. (Lat., from Gr. o 0 o«-t'a (othonna) 
= a Syrian plant, perhaps a marigold.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Othonnea? (q.v.). 
About sixty species are known, most of them 
Cape herbs or shrubs with yellow, rarely with 
blue, heads. 

o thon'-nc-oa, s. pf. (Mod. Lat. of/uma(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. • ter .] 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of Gynarere. 

t 6' tho-scope, s . [Gr. u» 0 ew (othco) = to push, 
and oxoTrtto (shaped) = to see, to observe.] 
Surg. : An instrument invented In 1S51 by 
Czernnk, for holding water round the eye to 
enable the interior to be seen. It has been 
superseded by the ophthalmoscope (q.v.). 

o'-thyl, s. [Eng. o(rygen), and (O^yM 

Chem. : Williamson’s name for acetyl (q.v.). 

6' -tic, a. A s. [Fr otique.] [Or-.] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
ear: as, the ofic ganglion. 

B, As subst. : A medicine employed in 
diseases of the ear. 

f o'-tl-dao, s. pi. [Otidid.«.] 

o-tid'-i-doe, t d'-ti-dae, s. pi (Lat. o/(w), 
or geuit. o tid(is) ; fem. pi. ailj. suff. -Ultr.] 
Ornith. : Bustards ; a family intermediate 
between the Game Birds and the Plovers. 
The bill is always short, the wings convex, 
tail short, and hind toe wanting. Chief 
genera: Otis, (Edicnemus, ami Cursorins. 

o-ti-o rhyn -chus, s. (Gr. dtniv ( otion ) = a 
little ear, and pvyxos (rhungchos) = a snout.] 
Entom. : A genus of Curculionidse. Seven- 
teen speciea are British. 

*6 ti oso (t as sh), • o’-tlous, a. [Lat. 

oft osh a, from ot itm = leisure.] At leisure, at 
ease, unemployed, Idle, lazy. 

"Burli stories of suiJcrinvtumi events ius require, od 
the part of the hearer, nothing more than nu otiose 
assent . Patey : Evidences, vul. L ch. I. 

• 6 tl os i-ty (ti as shi), 3. (Eng. otios(c); 
- ihj .1 The quality or state of being otiuso ; 
leisure, idleuess. 

o tis, s. (Lat,, from Gr. omv ( 6tis) = 0tis 
tarda.] 

Ornith. : Bustard (q.v.). The typical genus 
of the family Otididu;. 

6 tl'-tls, s. [Or. oov (oi«), genit, <Lto? (o/os) = 
the ear; sutl. - ilis (q.v.).] 

Pathol : Inflammation of the ear; ear-ache. 
It is attended by acvere pain. In tho worst 
cases it ends in otorrhma (q.v.). Called aldu 
Otalgia. 

O-to-, pref. [Ot-.J 

ii-to'-ba, «. [From the specific namoof Myrls - 
tica Otoba.) 

otoba fat, s. 

Chem.: A colourless fat obtained from the 
fruit of Myristic a Otoba. it melts at 35 ', smells 
like nutmegs, and contains myrislln, olein, and 
otoblte. 

5 -tO -bito, s. [Eng. ofob(a); -ite.] 

Chem. : A cn’HlalUno substance 

obtained from oioba-fut by aaponlflcatlon. It 


forma large, colourless, glassy prisms, taste- 
less and inodorous, soluble in hot alcohol 
and ether, and melting at 133 *. 

6t o co rn um, 6 toe o-nite, $. (Pref. 

o to-, and Gr. koicv (tonis) = dust.] 

Anat. : The ear-dust iu mao. [Otolith.] 

ot -o-crano, n. [Pref. ofo-, ami Gr. *pnuW 
tkruman) =tlie upjicr part of the head, tha 
skull.] 

Compar. Anal . : The open, bony chamber of 
the ear iu Allies. 

6 1 69 -Jr- on, s. [Pref. ofo-, and Gr. kv<uv 
= a dog.] 

ZooL : A synonym of Megalutis (q.v.). 

o-to dus, s. (Pref. ot •, and Gr. o&ovs (odous) 
= a looth.] 

Palccoat. : A genus of sharka founded on 
teeth from the Bracklesham beds (Middle 
Eocene). 

6-tog'- ra-phy, s. [Pref. om-, and Gr. ypD<fwi> 
(graphn)’— to write, to describe.] A descrip- 
tion of the ear. 

o'-to gyps, s. [Pref. ofo-, and Lat. gyj)S = a 
vulture.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Vulturimc (q.v.). Oto- 
gyps auricularti is the Eared Vulture of 
Africa; O.catvus, the Indian or Pondicherry 
Vulture, and 0 . nubimts, the Nubian Vulture. 
The first two species have folds of skin oa 
their necks, which some have fancied re- 
sembled external ears. 

d'-to-lite, o -to lith, s. [Otolith us.] 

Compar. Anat. (PI.): Small bones suspended 
here and there in the ampulla* ami semi- 
circular canals in the internal ear of fishes; 
also small concretions in the auditory sacs of 
Crustacea and other invertebrate animals. 
They correspond to the human otocomuiii 
(q.v.). Foster thinks they may act as dampers. 

o-toT 1 thus, s. [Pref. 0 to-, ami Gr. Ai 0 o? 
(lith«s) = a stone.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Sctonidie. Snout ob- 
tuse or somewhat pointed, the lower jaw pro- 
jecting; canine teeth more or less distinct; 
scales of small or moderate size. About 
twenty species, from the tropical and sob-tro- 
pical parts of tho Atlantic nud Indian oceans. 

6 to-lith ic, 6-to-lith' -ic,n. [Eng. oto!it(e), 
otolith ; -ic.) Of or pertaining to an otolite : 
as, otolithic vesicles. 

d-tol' o -gy, 5 . [Pref. ofo-, and Gr. Aoyoy (logos) 
= a word, a discourse.] 

Anat.: That branch of anatomy which 
deals with the ear; a treatise on the ear. 

* 6t'-o my, S. [A corrupt, of aiuitomy.] A 
skeleton. 

** She's grown A inter otmny.'— Swift : Polite Contwr. 
stjtlon, I. 

o-to nyc'- ter is, s. [Pref. 0I0-, and Mod. 
Lat. nyctcris (q.v.).] 

Zool : A genus of Vesper tllionida*, group 
Plccoti (q.v.). But one species is known, 
Utonycteris hcmprichii, from the north-cast of 
Africa and the north- western Himalayas. 

6 top'-a thy, s. [Pref. oft)-, and Gr. undo* 
(pathos) = suffering, pain.] A diseased con- 
dition of the ear. 

6 t6p tor-is, s. [Pref. 0 to-, and Gr. wr*pi* 
(jiteris) — a lorn. ] 

Pabvvbot. : A genus of fossil ferns. The 
leaves are pinnated, tho lea tic ts rounded at 
the base and joining the raclds by a narrow 
stalk. Tho veina proceed directly from the 
base to the apex, without any midrib. Found 
111 the Lius and Oolite. 

6 t6r-rhoo -a, s. (Pref. ofo-, and Or. p»oi (r/i<.'>) 
= to How.] 

Pathol. : A purulent dischnrgo from the ear, 
which often takes place for some mouth* 
after scarlet fever of n severe type. 

o to boopo, *. [Prof. 0I0-, mid Gr. <TKQn+m 

(shop 0) — to see, to observo.) 

Surgery : 

1 . An instrument for viewing the interim 
of the ear. 

2 . An instrument enabling tho examiner to 
detect the sound of utr passing through the 
tympanitic cavity in certain morbid conditions. 


boil. ; p6ilt, J6%W ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bonph ; go, ftem ; thin, 4hls ; sin, n^ ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, lhg. 
-dan. tlan = ehan. -tion, -slon ~ shun ; -(ion, -^lon = zJhun. -clous, tious, -slous eh us. -bio. -dlo, Ac. = b^L dpi. 
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o-tos'-te at, s. [Pref. o to-, and Gr. btrreov 
(osteon) = a bone.] 

Anuf. ; A bone of the ear. 

6-toz-a mi' tes, *. [Pref. oto-, and Mod. 
Lat. ram i tes. ] 

Palcvobot. : A genus of Jurassic Cycads. 

a to zd um, 5. [Gr. *{2tos (Of os) = a giant, 
and $5ov (coon) = an animal ; a giant animal, 
or an animal giant. (Hitchcock, loc. cif.)-] 
Palo-ont . : A genua of Lithichnozoa, group 
Batrachia; quadrupedal; four-toed behind, 
five toed before ; web-footed, caudate (?); toes 
thick, mostly terminated by pellets. Known 
only by fossil footprints from the Sandstone 
of the Connecticut Valley. ( E . Hitchcock: 
Ichnology of Massachusetts, pp. 123-126.) 

6'-triim, o'-o-trum, s. [See def.) The Dec- 
canese name for the libre of Diemia extensa. 

ot' tar, ot- to, s. [Attar (2).] 

ot-ta' va ri'-ma, s. [ltal. = eighth or octu- 
ple rhyme.] A form of versification consist- 
ing of eight lines, of which the first six rhyme 
alternately, and the last two form a couplet, 
the metre of the lines being eleven syllables. 

6t-tel -l a, ot-til -l-a, s. [From ottel-ambel, 
the Malabar name of the plant.] 

Bot. : A genus of Stratiote®, growing at the 
mouth of the Nile, the Ganges, and some 
Australian rivers. The species are eaten in 
India as potherbs. 

Ot'-ter (1), ot er, s. [A. S. otor; cogn. with 
L>ut. otter; Irel. otr ; Dan. odder; Sw. utter; 
Ger. otter; Rusa. vuidra ; Lith. udra; Gr. 
v5pa (hudra)= a water-snake, a hydra.] 

1. Zool. : The genus Lutra (q.v.), and espe- 
cially Lutra i mlgaris, the Common Otter. 
The animals vary greatly in size ; but the 
total length averages about forty inches, of 
which the tail constitutes rather more than a 
third. The fur is of a soft, brown colour, 
lighter on throat and breast, and consists of 
long, coarse, 
a h i d i n g 
hairs, with a 
short under- 
fur of fine 
texture. The 
otter lives 
exclusively 
on fish, and 
is therefore 
rarely met 
with far 
from water. 

Th« female otter. 

J produces 

roin three to five at a birth, usually in March 
or April, and brings them up in a nest formed 
of grass, and usually in a hollow in a river- 
bank or in the shelter of the roots of some 
overhanging tree. It ia gradually becoming 
rare in Britain. Otter-hunting was formerly 
a common pastime. [Otter-hound.) Otters 
have a wide geographical range, and greatly 
resemble the type-species, L. vulgaris. [En- 
hydra. Sea-otter.} 

2. Angling: An instrument for fishing, so 
called from its destructive nature. It is now 
declared illegal. 1 1 is a float, from which lines 
run out with bait or flies, and which is either 
moored or trailed parallel to a boat. 

3. Entom. : The larva of the Ghost-moth 
(q.v.). 

otter dog, otter hound, s. A speciea 
of hound used to hunt otters. 

Ot'-ter (2), s. [A corrupt, of arnotto (q.v.).] 
(For def. see etym.) 

6t'-to man, «. & s. [Fr., from Othman, or 
Osman, the founder of the Ottoman or Turkish 
Empire, in a.d. 129!).] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Turks : 
as, the Ottoman Empire. 

B. .45 substantive : 

1. A Turk. 

2. A kind of coucu or sofa introduced from 
Turkey. 

•' Ami oV r her silken Ottoman 
Are throwu the fragrant beada ot amber.’* 

Byron : Bride of A bydot, iL 

* ot’-to-mlte, s. [Ottoman.) An Ottoman, a 
Turk. 

" Europe’s bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite.’ 

Byron: Childe Harold, tv. 14. 



ot -tre lite. 5. [AfterOttre(z), Belgium, where 
found ; stiff’. -lite (3/m.).] 

Jlf in. : A variety of Phyllite (q.v.), occurring 
in small scales in a clay slate. 

ou’-bat, ou'-bit, 5 . [Etym. doubtful ; prob. 
from* A.S. wibba =a worm ; cf. Ger. v’eben = 
to weave.) 

1. Lit. : A popular name in Scotland and the 
north of England for any hairy caterpillar, and 
specially for that of the Tiger-moth (q.v.). 
(Notes £ Queries, March 14, 1SS3, p. 217.) 

2. Fig. : Applied in contempt to any shabby 
hirsute person. 

ou'-bit, s. [Oubat.) 

ou-bli ette', 5. [Fr. 0 ublier (Lat, obliviscor) 
= to forget.] A dungeon constructed in some 
old castles and buildings, in which were con- 
fined persons condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment or to secret death. It was entered 
by a staircase or steps reaching to the top of 
a chamber, iD the floor of which was an open- 
ing into the dungeon. This opening served 
also for the admission of light and air. 

* ouch, * ouehe, 4 owche, * nouch, 

* nouebc, * nowche, 5 . [The true form 
is nouch, the initial n having been attached 
to the article. (See remarks under N.) O. Fr. 
nouche , 7i05c/ie, nusche, from Low Lat. misca, 
from O. H. Ger. nusca, nuschu ; M. H. Ger. 
nusche, nushe = a buckle, a clasp, a brooch.) 

L The socket, collet, setting, or bezel of a 
gem. 

*• A» a precious stone In a rich# ouehe." — Elyot : 
Govcrnour, bk. iii., cb. xxviii. 

2. A gem ; an ornament, as a clasp, a brooch, 
a locket. (Chaucer: C. T., S,25S.) 

3. A boil or tumour on the skin. 

4. The blow giveu by a boar’s tusk. 

611 den’-o don, s. [Gr. ov$eV (ou<ien), neut. 
of (oudeis) = none ; sutf. -odon.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Plesiosauria (Saurop- 
terygia, Owen), from strata of supposed Tii- 
assie age in South Africa. The mouth was 
beak-sliaped, aud probably toothless. 

ou gei -ni a, s. [From Ougeio, or Oojein, a 
city of Hindoostan.] 

Bot.: A genua of Hedysare®. Ougeinia dal - 
bergioides is a deciduous Indian tree, growing 
chiefly in the Himalayas. Its leaves are given 
as fodder for cattle. Ita wood is hard, durable, 
and takes a good polish. It yields an astrin- 
gent red gum. The bark, which is also 
astringent, is used to poison fish. 

* ougbne, a. [Own, a.) 

ought (as at), * ogt, s. & adv. [Aught.) 

A. As subst. : Anything, aught. 

■* He naked liim if he saw ought."— Mark V ill. 28. 

B. As adv. : In any manner, way, or degree ; 
aught, at all. 

*■ Whoso grutcheth ought he doth folic.” 

Chaucer: C. T., S, 047. 

ought (as at), r.f. auxtV. [Properly the 
pa. t. of owe (q.v.)., but now used indifferently 
and without change of form as a present or 
past tense, and as a past participle.) 

A. As a transitive verb : 

* I. As the pa. t. of owe : 

]. Owed; was or were bound to pay; was 
or were indebted in. 

" There was a certaine lender which had twodettera, 
the oue ought flvo huudred pence and the other flftie." 
Luke vli. (1551.) 

2. Owned ; was or were master of. 

■’ To use that sword so well as he it ought.'' 

Spenter: F. Q. f II. viti. 40. 

3. Owed ; was or were morally bound or 
under obligation of. 

** She did it lor her husband, and she ought it.” 

Beau m. & Flct. : Double Marriage, ill. 1. 

* IL As the pa. par. of owe: Owed. 

•• Apprehending the occasion, I will add a continu- 
ance to that happy motion, and besides give you some 
trihute to the love aud duty I long have ought you.”— 
SpelmaiL 

* III. Used impersonally : It is becoming or 
befitting to ; it behoves. 

” Hir ought ot mercy for to slake 
Hir damiger. ’ Goiter : C.A., iv. 

B. As an auxiliary verb : 

1. To be bound in duty or by moral obliga- 
tion. (Romans xv. 1.) 

2. To be necessary ; to behove. 

’* Well ought a man avised lor to be." 

Chancer: C.T. . 4,331. 


3. To be fitting, becoming, or expedient 
morally. 

“ My brethren, these things ought not ao to be.’— 
Jamet iii. in. 

ought (as at), s. [A corrupt, of nought (q.v.).] 
A cipher. 

ought lins (as at’-lins), adv. [Eng. owpAI ; 
Scotch suff. -Was.] lu the least; in aoy 
degree. 

* ought-ncss (as at’-ness), s. [Eng. ought, 
v. ; -ness.) The quality or state of being as 
a thing ought to be ; rightness. 


OU-Is -ti-ti, s. [Native name.) [Marmoset.) 


ou -long, S. [Oblong.) 

6u lor-rha-gy, s. [Gr. ouAov (o«Zoa) = the 
gum, and pay*) (rhage)= a bursting through.) 
Pathol. : Bleeding from the gums. 


ounce (1), * unce, s. [O. Fr. unce (Fr. once), 
from Lat. w«ci« = (l) an ouuce, (2) an ineb.) 
[Inch.) 

1. Literally: 

]. A unit of weight. In Troy weight, the 
ounce is the twelfth part of a pound, and con- 
tains twenty pennyweights of tweuty-four 
grains each, and is, therefore, equivalent to 
4S0 grains. In avoirdupois weight, the ounce 
is the sixteenth part of a pound, and is equi- 
valent to 437i grains Troy. 

2. A money of account in Morocco, valued 
about 3, 7 0 d. sterling. 

IL Fig. : A very small Quantity ; the 
smallest quantity. 

oilnge (2), s. [Fr. once ,* Port, onpx ; Sp. onza; 
Ital. lonza (p rob. — To H 2 a). Most probably 

all the forms are nasalized from the Persian 
name of the animal ; cf. Pers. yuz = a panther. 
(Skeat.)] 

Zool. : Fells uncia, the Snow Leopard. 
Habitat, the Himalayas, at an elevation rang- 
ing from 9,000 to 13,000 feet. It is about the 
size of a leopard, of which it is probably an 
immature form ; ground-colour pale yellowish- 
gray, dingy yellowish-white beneath. The 
fur* is thick, and it has a well-marked short 
mane. 1 1 has never been known to attack man. 

"Bears, tigers, owner*, pards, 

Gambolled before them?' P. L., lv. 544. 

* ounde, s. [Fr. oacfr, from Lat. unda = a 
wave.] Work waving up and down; a kind 
of lace; a curl. (Halliwell.) 

“The ouude is warke wauyng vp aud doune.”— ITall: 

Henry 17//. (an. 11). 

*oiind-ie, # oilnd'-ed, 41 ound lug, 

ditaid-ie, a. [Ounce.] Waving; like a 
wave or waves. (Chaucer : Hous of Fame, iii) 

oiin' dy, a. [Onoe, Oncy.] 

Her. : The same as Onoe ; wavy. 


* ouphe, * ouph, s. [Oaf.] A goblin, an 

elf, a fairy. 

"Strew good luck, ouphex, on every sacred room.* 

Shakesp. : Merry Wivet. v. & 


* ouph'-en, a. [Eng. ouph; -en.) Elfish, 
fairy. 

•J A conjectural reading proposed by War- 
burton in Midsummer Night's Dream , v. 5. 
The Globe edition has, without obelizing the 
line : 


•' You orphan heirs of fixed destiny," 


6ur, 4 oure, * ure, a. or poss. pron. [A.S. 
tire = of us ; gen. pi. of the first personal 
pronoun. Ure is a contracted form of there, 
which again is for tmsrtra, the Gothic form of 
the genit.. pi. of the first personal pronoun.) 
Of, pertaining, or belonging to us: as, our 
land, our books, our men, &c. 

"Give us this day our daily bread.’'— Matthew vi. IL 
% Ours (Mid. Eng. oures, A.S. tim, genit. 
sing, of lire) is uaed when the substantive pre- 
cedes, and thus corresponds in use to mine 
and thine. 


H (1) Of ours: Our, ours ; of us. 
*f ( 2 ) Our Lady: [Lacy]. 


ou-rang , s. [Orano.] 


ou-ra-nog'-ra-phist, s. [Uranooraphist.] 


ou-ra-nog'-ra phy, s. [Uranography.] 

our-ap-ter'-y-dae, our-ap-ter-yg'- 
l-dan, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ourapter(yx), or 
genit. ovraptcryg(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eameL her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wglf, worli, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


ourapteryx— out 
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Entom. : A family of Geometer moths. An- 
tenna? of the male simple ; abdomen rather 
stout, smooth ; hind margin of the posterior 
wings prolonged into a short tail. Only one 
British species, Ourapteryx sambucaria, tho 
Swallow-tail Moth, a moth about two inches 
in expansion of wings, which are sulphur, 
with olive streaks and a red spot edged 
with dark gray. The larva feeds on various 
plants, as oak, elder, Ac. ( Stainton .) 

OUT-ip -ter yx, s. IGr. ovpd (aura) = a tail, 
and nr(pv( (ptcrux) = a wing.] 

Entom. : The typical geuus of the family 
Ourapterydaj (q.v.). 

ou-rar U *- [CuRam.) 

* 6u’ r&x, s. IGr. oJpa| (cmrax), the Attic 
name of u gallinaceous bird ; probably a kind 
of grouse.) 

Omith. : A genus of Cracina? (True Curas- 
sows). The bill is shorter and thicker than that 
of Crax, the membrane at the base and the 
adjacent parts of the head, with short velvety 
feathers. Ourax panxi (the 0. mtfu of Tem- 
minck), Is the Galeated Curnssow, a native of 
Mexico. 

ou'-ro-bi, s. (Native name.) 

Zool. : Scopoph oms ourebi ; from South Africa ; 
about two feet high at the shoulder, length 
four feet ; pale tawny above, white below. 
The horns of the adult male are five inches 
long, straight, pointed, and boldly rioged at 
the base. The female is hornless. 

ou-rct'-lc, a. [Uretic.) 
our'-lo, a. [Oorie.] 

oiilrn, a. (A vulgar corrupt, of our or o«r«.) 

* ourn, * ourne, v.t. (Orn.) 

ou rol o-gy, ou-ros' co py, s. [Gr. ovpov 
(ouron) = urine, ami (xkouvw (shape a) = to see, 
to observe.) The diagnosis or determiuiog 
of diseases by examination of the urine. 

oilr^, a. [Our, 1M 

cnlr sol , 6Tir-s61§\ pron. (Ourselves.) 

(Scotch.) 

Dur self', pron. [Eng. our, and self.] My- 
self; used in regal, official, or formal style, 
aud generally with we or us. 

*’ To make society 

Tho sweeter welcome, we will keep ourref/ 

Till Bupper-tloje aIouo.*' Shaketp. : Macbeth. HU L 

6tir sclVC§\ proa. [PI. ofoursef/(q.v.).] We or 
us, not others ; as a nominative it is added to 
tee by way of emphasis or opposition ; in the 
objective it is used as a reflexive pronoun cor- 
responding to us. 

'* Rather seek 

Our own good from ourtelvet, Mid from our own ; 

Live to cartel vet." Milton : P. L., It. 263. 

£ils ala then lea, *. [Or. ovc (ous) = ear, 
and aio&avofiai (aislhanomai) = to perceive by 
the senses.) Ear aensatious. (Rassiter.) 

ouijse, a. IOose.) 

6u$’-el, ouz el, * os el, * oa ul, s. [A.S. 
6»le dor 'anslc, or *amsle); Mid. Kug. o sel ; 

O. 11. Ger. anusala ; cogn. with Ger. umscl. 
(Skeat.y] 

Omith. : Turdus mrrula, the Blackbird (q.v.). 
The word is rare, except In poetry. 

"The o wel •brill*, the ruddock warble* soft" 

Sfxnter : KpUhalamlon. 

H (1) Ring-Ousel : 

Omith. : Turdus torquatus. 

It dilfers from the blackbird 
(T mcrula) in the dark colour 
of its bill, ami in its con- 
spicuous white gorget, 
wneneo Its popular name. Iu 
most parts of England it is 
only known as a migrant In tiead ok uino- 
spring and autumn from and ousel. 
to its winter quarters, which 
have not as yet been definitely ascertained. 
f(2) IVater-Ousrl : 

Omith: Cindus aqxtaticus. [Dipper, 

II. 3.) 

" Tho n’a/*r.f>u**t, or Water-Crow. now coimuonly 
named tho OlmHT, a UTIII nplMUrciitly luvciiUd and 
bestowed In the flint edition of Bewick's hritiih 
PiriU III. is, 17) not, a* Is commonly »u|i|Ki*ed. from 
tho bird* habit of entering the water In |iunmlt of 
It* prey, but because It mny be soon lurched on the 
top of a stone In tho mhUt of the torrent. In a cmitlnual 
dipping motion, or *hort courtesy ofteu P8i<cn,t«l. *— 
Jfncyc. Brit. t<*l. 9 th|, XvllU 76. 


oii^'-?n, dx^'-cn, s. pi. [See def.) A Scotch 
form for oxeu. [Ox.J 

Oilat, v.t. [O. Fr. aster (Fr. <5fer), a word of 
doubtful etymology, hut proliably from a Lat. 

* Aaiwfo, from haurio = to draw water.) 

• 1. To vacate ; to take away ; to do away 
with. 

" Multiplication of Action* upon tho cam© were rare 
formerly, hi id thereby wager of 1 a w otufoJ, which dU- 
cou raged lUAuy suits.— Hale. 

2. To eject ; to put out of possession ; to 
dispossess, to remove ; to turn out. 

“ For this Injury tho lew ee was entitled to lit* Action 
of ejectment agamst tho tenant, or his ouuiaI ejector, 
whichever It «it» tliAt outted h\iu."—Dlackttone : Com- 
ment.. bk. HL, cli. 11. 

<!>ilst-er, s. [Oust.) 

Law: A putting out of possession ; dispos- 
session, disseizin, ejection. 

11 Formerly the o utter, or dlBno*nesston was treated 
la our Iaw )>ooks aa either of too freehold or of chat- 
tels real : a distinction of the utmost Importance. not 
only because the remedies for an outter of the freehold 
were confined in their use to that *i>reies of property, 
hut because th**»e which the law afforded lor recovery 
of tho possession of chattels real were totally lua)v- 
pllcahle to all estates of freehold." — Blackttone : Cum- 
ment., hk. lit. ch. 11. 

tflit, * oute, * uto, «dv., a., s., prep., & inferj. 
[A.S. ute , ufon = out, without; cogn. with 
Dut. uit; Icel. tlf; Dan. ud; Sw. ut; Ger. 
a us; O. H. Ger. uz; Goth, ut ; 0. Fri3 ut ; 
Sansc. ud.) 

A. As adverb : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Marking or denotiog locality, position, or 
relation in space : 

(1) Not in or within ; on or at the outside 
or exterior; without; opposed to in, within, 
or iuside. 

“To search Wlmlior castl© within and out" 

Xhaketp. : Merry XV tret of \Y\ndtor. v. &. 

(2) To or towards the outside or exterior ; 
with verba of motion. 

" We must ouf And talk." 

Hhuketp : Jut tut Ccttar, v. L 

(3) In a state of disclosure, opening, or un- 
folding. 

“Fruits and grains are half a year In concocting; 
whereas leaves uto out and perfect In a month."— Bacon. 

(4) Not indoors ; not at home ; abroad. 

** When we reached Albion Place tlioy were out."— 
Mitt A utten : Mant/ield Park, ch v. 

(5) From home ; out of doors. 

" Whip lilm ouf. says tho third.* 4 — Shakotp. : Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Iv. t 

(6) Abroad; in foreign countries. 

“ Ho hath beeu out nine year*." 

.shakotp. : Lear, t, L 

(7) In the field ; on military sendee. 

(8) Specif. : Engaged io a dnel : as, Ho has 
been out many times. 

(9) At a distance ; away from ; notiog separa- 
tion or absence. 

“ I cannot Uvo ouf of her company.'* 

Shaketp. : At lou Like ft, 1. 3. 

(10) Dislocated. 

“My shoulder hlado l* ouf.” 

Bhaketp. : If'infer’i Tate, lv. S. 

(11) In or Into society ; as, to bring a young 
lady out ; to come out. 

2. Marking or denoting relations other than 
those of space. 

(1) In a state of disclosure or publicity ; 
public, open ; not hidden, secret, or kept back. 

“ Truth will ouf.** 

Bhaketp. : Merchant of Venice , IL X 

(2) Not in employment ; not employed ; not 
engaged or interested, 

“ Who lose*, ami who win*, who’s In. who* out.'* 
Bhaketp. : Uar, v. a 

(3) Out of office : as, The government went 
ouf on the bill. 

(4) In a state of destitution, wont, or need ; 
In ueed ; deficient ; out of pocket ; at a loss. 

(5) Finished, exhausted ; used up. 

*' Large coal* aro prO|H.*ni«t fur drc**lug meat; ami 
wheu they are ouf, if you bn|i|wii h> mliearry iu any 
dl*h, lay tho fault ui»oii want of coals,*— Swift : Direc- 
tion! fo Servimti. 

(U) Extinguished, extinct; no longer burn- 
ing or shining. 

*' Th1» caudle bum* not clear ; *tH I mu»t *milT It, 
Then ouf It ifoo*." Bhaketp. . Henry I' ///., UL X 

(7) Destroyed, so as no longer to have power 
or sight 

" It was ureat lim'raneo. Olonter'* eyes betnu ouf, 

To let him live. Bhaketp. : Lear. Iv 6. 

(8) Not in thehamlsof the owner; let out. 

** Land that la ouf at rack rent,"— Locke. 

(9) Loudly ; without restraint; as, to cry 
ouf, to laugh ouf, to speak onf. 



(10) Plainly, openly ; without reserve ; a a, 
To speak one's mind ouf. 

(11) To the end ; as, to hear a talc out. 


(12) At an end ; finished. 

•• Our hour Is fully ouf. “ 

Bhaketp. : A ntony * Cleopatra. It. X 


* (13) Thoroughly, completely, fully. 

“ Thou wut not ouf three year* old." 

Bhaketp : Tempest, h X 


(14) So as to consume ; away. 

» They drew and comb ouf all their opjiortunlti.-* of 
morning dev.ittou. and sleep ouf tbo care for their 
*oul*.“— Taylor. 


(15) At a loss ; in a pozzlc. 

M I h*vo forgot my part and I am ouf." 

Shaketp. : Cori-Janut. t X 

(1C) Not in accord with others ; discordaat: 
as, One instrument in au orchestra is out. 


(17) In a state of error, fault, or incorrect- 
ness : as, He was out iu hia caleu lat ions. 

(IS) On the wrong scent ; mistaken ; under 
a misapprehension. 

“ If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul way 
out." Shaker ji. : Twelfth Might, il. X 


(19) At odds. 

” Lancelot and I are on/." 

Bfutketp. : Merchant of Venice , 11L X 

(20) Having torn clothes ; ragged. 

•' If you be ouf I can mend you." 

Shaketp. . Jultut C<B*ar, L L 

II. Sports £ Games: Applied to a player in 
cricket who has been bowled, caught, run out, 
Ac., or otherwise lost his turn to bat, or iu 
tennis. Are., to the player who has lost his 
turn to serve the ball. 

“Ho was out leg More."— Daily Telegraph, July L 

1885. 


* B. .4* adj. : Far, distant, remote. 

“The oufcff corner of the realme ."— Bpcnter ; Btaio 
of frela nd. 

C. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is out of office or employment; 
apecif. in politics, one out of office. (Harely 
in the singular.) [In, s.) 

2. A nook, a corner ; a projecting angle ; 
henee, the iris and outs of a question = the 
full details. 

3. An nuting. (Colloquial.) 

11. Print. : One or more words omitted by 
the compositor in setting up copy. 

* D. As prep , ; Out of ; without. 

“ Whou you have pushed out your gat©s the very 

defeuderot them, —shaketp.: Coriolanut, v. X 

E. As interjection : 

1. Expressing anger, grief, or abhorrence; 
begone 1 away l 

“ Ouf. Idle words 1 servaut* to shallow fool* 1" 

Shaketp. llape of later ere. 1.01X 

It is frequently used with on or ujton. 

“Ouf upon you I how Am I mistook lu you P— 

Shaketp. : Merry Wivrtof Windsor, III. X 

2. Expressing impatience or petuhneo ; 
come to on end 1 be extinguished. 

'• Ouf, ouf. brief candle I " Bhaketp. : Macbeth, r. 6. 

% I. Ouf of: 

(1) Away from ; denotiog absence or separa- 
tion. 

•• I cannot be ouf of the tight of Orlando." 

Shitketp. : At lou Like It, It. I. 


(2) Proceeding from ; denoting the source or 
origin whence an action or thing proceeds. 


“ When the king onco heard It. ouf of angvr 
Uo lent command ... to »U)j> the rumour. 

Shaketp. Henry I 'HI., IL L 


(3) In consequence of ; through. 

" What your love will ouf of till* advt*© you.* 

BhtJletp. . CymbeUne, UL X 

(4) By means of, 

•• Ouf of tby hom a *t truth to play tho woman." 

Bhaketp. : Henry l7//„ L X 

(5) From, or proceeding from a place, or from 
Ine interior towards the exterior. 

(6) Taken from; denoting extraction, deri- 
vation, quotation, or copying. 

“ Notwithstanding T - <*• • censure of them out of 

llurace.’'— Btithngjteet. 

(7) From ; away from ; without regard to; not 
in accordance with ; beyond ; denoting devia- 
tiou from what Is common, regular, or proper. 

“ Wo publish It »t thl* Juncture: *ml an, ouf qy»ll 

method. ai>ai t and before the work. — Swift. 

(8) Beyond; deprived of; away from ; want- 
ing ; denoting deprivation or want. 

" 1 am ouf of friend*.* 

. All s Well that Knd* lf#ff, L X 

(9) Excluded from : as, ouf of favour, ouf of 


(10) Deprived nf; denoting loss or exhaus- 
tion ; ns, oiff qf heart. 


boil, b 6 $ ; p(nlt, ; oat, $oll, chorus, fhtn, bongh ; go, gom ; thin, ^hls ; sin, a? , oxpoct, ^onophon, exist, ph * C 
-dan, tiaa = ahan, -tlon, -alon = shun ; -lion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -stous - ah us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - bgl, dgL 
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out— outbud 


(11) In a state of being beyond or without 
the limits or reach of : as, ovt of reach, out of 
bearing. 

(12) Beyond. 

" Tbat'a because the one is painted, and the other 
out cf nil counV—Sfuikesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

1L 1. 

(13) From ; denoting rescue, freeing, or 
liberation : as, out of danger. 

(14) From ; away from : as, He will not l>e 
frightened out of his duty. 

*2. Out of frame: Out of proper order; in 
confusion, disordered, irregular. 

3. Out of hand : At once, immediately, 
without delay. 

"Oather we our forces out of hand." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., Hi. 2. 

4. Out of joint: [Joint, $., ^1]. 

5. Out of print : Not in the market ; not to 
be purchased ; said when all the copies printed 
of a book have been sold cr otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

6. Out of sorts: Indisposed, unwell; out of 
temper. 

7 . Out of temper : In a bad temper ; irritated, 
vexed. 

8. Out of trim : Not in good order ; specif., 
said of a ship when not properly balanced for 
sailing. 

9. Out of one's time : Having served one's 
apprenticeship. 

10. Out of tune : Discordant; not in tune. 

11. Out of twist , out of throw: The same as 
Out of winding. (Scutch.) 

12. Out of winding , out of wind : Not having 
» wind or twist ; brought to a plane, uneven ; 
applied by artificers to surfaces. 

13. Out to out : From outside to outside ; so 
as to include the whole breadth, size, or 
thickness ; applied to measurements. 

* 14. Out of erg, out of all cess, out of all 
tp hooping : Excessively ; out of measure. 

•' Wonderful, out of all whooping," — Shake fp. ; As 
Fou Like It. in. 2. 

15. Out of the way : 

(1) Away from populous districts ; secluded, 
retired, unfrequented. 

(2) Unusual, excessive : aa, The price is oot 
on! of the way. 

16. Out-of-door : 

(1) Lit. : In the open air ; out of the house : 
as, out-of-door exercise. 

* (2) Fig. : Beyond one’s reach ; not to be 
meddled with. 

" Nay, sirs, if Caesar writ, I ask no more ; 

He's guilty, aud the question's out-of-door." 

hryden ; Juvenal, sat. X. 

17 . Out-of-doors Out of the house ; abroad. 

18. Out of pocket : Actually paid or ex- 
pended : as, out-of-pocket expenses. 

19. To be out of court : 

(1) Lit. : To be unable to bring forward 
one's cause. Used specially of a plaintiff who 
does not bring his action within the period 
legally assigned him, which is the year after 
the serving of the summons on the defendant. 

(2) Fig. : To be silenced in argument ; hope- 
lessly to lose one’s ease. 

TI Out ia largely used in composition with 
verbs with the force of excess or superiority ; 
and with nouns and adjectives with the force 
of distance, as, outlying; or excess iu quautity 
or degree. 

out-and-out, a. & adv. 

A . As adj. : Complete, thorough, perfect, 
thorough-pacpd, absolute : as, An out-and-out 
villain, an out-and-out swindle, &c. 

B. As adv. : Completely, perfectly, tho- 
roughly. 

out eurve, s. 

Baseball: A ball so thrown by the pitcher 
that it deflects from the batsman whea it 
cuuies w ithin his reach. 

* out-edge, s. The extremity ; the bor- 
der, the edge* 

out-goer, s. One who goes out; one who 
leaves a country, place, or oflice. 

* out-isles, s. pi. Circumjacent islands. 
(Holland : Camden, ii. 54.) 

t out-judge, s. The judge in a superior 
court who for the time is absent from baoc. 

OUtower, adv. At a distance. (Scotch.) 


*out-parter, s. 

Old Law: A cattle-stealer. (Couvd.) 

out patient, 5. A patient who doea oot 
occupy a bed in an hospital, but who attends 
there to receive advice aud medicine. 

out-picket, s. 

Mil. : An advanced picket. 

out-settlement, s. A settlement away 
from the main settlement. 

out settler, s. One who settles away 
from the main settlement, 

out, v.!. & u [Oct, adv.) 

* A. Trans. : To put or drive out ; to eject, 
to expel, to oust ; to deprive by expulsion. 

“ The members of both houses who withdrew, were 
counted deserters, and outed of their places In parlia- 
ment,’— King Charles ; Eikon Ban like. 

B. Intrans. : To blurt out ; to speak sud- 
denly. (Academy, Aug. 26, 1S76.) 

* out-aet', v.t . [Eng. out, and art.] To exceed 
or go beyond in action. (Butler: Hudibras, 
ii. 3.) 

* oiiteaet'-ive, v.t. [Eng. out, and active .) 
To excel iu activity. (Fuller : Worthies ; 
London.) 

* out ar -gue, v.t. [Eng. out, and argue.] 
To surpass ‘or excel in argument ; to argue 
better than. 

* out-as, s. & v. [Utis.] 

out asked , a. [Eng. out, and asked] Having 
been asked in church, or having had the banns 
published three times. ( Barham : Ingoldsby 
Legends ; St. Romwold.) 

* out-bab' ble, v.t. (Eng. out, and babble .] 
To surpass in babbling. 

* out-bal'-ai^e, v.t. [Eng. out, and balance.] 
To overweigh, to outweigh, to exceed. 

“When all his days outbalance this one night.** 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xlIL 

* out-bar', * outebarre, v.t. [Eng. out, and 
6a r.] To bar out ; to shut out by bars or for- 
tifications ; to keep out. 

‘These to outbar with painful plonlngs." 

Spenser: F. Q.. II. x. 63. 

* oiit bar' gain, v.t. [Eng. o?j!, aud bargain.] 
To get the better of in a bargain. 

" To outwit or outbargain each other. “ — ihtt Edge- 
worth , Helen, ch. xix. 

* out bear , v.t. [Eng. out, and bear, v.] To 
tear one out ; to support one in any tiling. 
(Palsgrave.) 

* out-beg , v.t. [Eng. out, and b?p.] To sur- 
pass or exceed in begging ; to beg more than. 

"She outbeggd the tardy begging thief." 

Davenanl Gondib-rt, 11. 5. 

* oiit-bel'-low, v.t. [Eng. out, and btllow.] 
To hollow louder than. 

" The very beasts outhleat and out be! low him."— Bp. 
Hall: Great Imposter. 

out'-bld', v.t. [Eng. out, and bid.] To bid 
more than ; to go beyond by offering a higher 
price. (Donne: Lovers' I nfiniteness, x ii.) 

out-bid -der, s. [Eng. out, and bidder.] One 
who outbids others. 

* oiit-blaze', v.t. [Eug. out , and blare.] To 
blaze or burn more brightly than ; tu surpass 
in blazing or brightness. 

" Like soft, smooth oil, outblaMntt other fires." 

}’aung : Sight Thoughts, iv. 685. 

* out bleat', v.t. [Eng. out, and bleat, v.] To 
bleat louder than. [Outoellow.] 

* out-blown', a. [Eng. out, and blown,] 
Blowu out, inflated ; swollen with wind. 

“ At their roots grew floating palaces. 

Whose outblown bellies cut the yielding seas.** 

Dryden : Indian Emperor. I 2. 

* out-blun'-der, v.t. [Eng. out, and blunder.] 
To surpass in blunderiug. 

* oiit-blusb', V.t. [Eng. out , and blush.] To 
surpass iu blushing ; to excel iu rosiness of 
colour. 

"With rosy beauty far ouf blush'd the morn." 

• Gay; Elegies; Panthea. 

* out-blus'-ter, v.t. [Eng. o id, and bluster.] 
To drive from one’s purpose by bluster. 
(Thackeray : Roniulabout Papers, ch. xxxii.) 

oilt'-board, a. [Eng. out, and board.] 

Naut. : A term applied to anything outside 
a ship: as, outboard works, <fcc. [Inboard.] 


* out bolt', v.t. [Eng. out , and boif.] To 
bolt out ; to exclude. 

“ That they may . . . out bolt magistracy.’’— Gauden 
Tears of the Church, p. 657. 

out'-bond,a. [Eng. out, and bond.] [Inbond.] 

* oilt-born, a. [Eng. out, and bom.] Foreign : 
not native. 

* out-boiind, s. [Eng. out, and bound.] An 
extreme bound, confiue, or limit. 

"The most outbounds and abandoned place# In tht 
English pale."— Spenser : Slate of Ireland. 

* out - bound, a. [Eng. out, and bound.] 
Bound outward ; outwards bound. 

" Long since beyond the Southern Sea 
Their outbound sails have sped." 

Longfellow : The Good Part. 

* oilt-borbid', v.t. [Eng. out, and bound, v.] 
To bound or leap further than ; to excel in 
bounding. 

* oilt-bifttr', v.t. [Eng. out, and boiv, v.] To 
excel or surpass in bowing. 

" He can outbow the bowing dean." 

Young ; Satire s. 

* out-bowed', a. [Eng. out, and bou'ai.] 
Bowed or bent outwards ; curved outwards. 

"The convex or outb^wed side of a vessel will hold 
nothing."— Bp. Hall . A Holy PanegyrUe, 

out-br&gf, v.t. [Eng. out, and bray.] 

1. To brag more thaa ; to excel in bragging 
or ostentation. 

*2. Tu surpass, to excel in pride or beauty. 

" Whose bare outbragg'd the weh it seem’d to wear." 

Shaketp. : Lover's Complaint. 

oiit-brave', v.t. [Eng. out, and brave, v.] 

1. To surpass or excel in bravery, defyiug, 
or challenging. 

"Outnumber’d, not outbraved, they still oppose 

Despair to daring." Byron : Lara. ii. 14. 

2. To excel or surpass in beauty or worth. 

" The basest weed outbraves his dignity." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 94. 

* oilt-bray', V.t, [Eng. out, and bray.] 

1. To surpass in braying; to bray more 
loudly than. 

2. To emit largely. 

* out braz-en, v.t. [Eng. out, and brazen, v.j 
To excel in' brazening, impudence, or ef- 
frontery ; to bear down with impudence. 

" Outbrasened by a club of mortal purl tana.’*— 
T. Brown : Works, ii. 216. 

Olit -break, 5. [Eng. out, and break.] A sud- 
den or violent breaking or bursting out; an 
outburst. 

" There was a violent outbreak of passion on both 
sides." — Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., ch. xvL 

* outbreak', v.t. [Eng. out, and hrrafc.] To 
break or burst out suddenly. 

out-break cr, s. [Eng. out, and breaker.] A 
breaker or wave off the shore. 

* oiit breast', v.t. [Eng. out, and breast.] To 
excel or surpass in power of voice ; to out- 
voice. (Beaum. £ Flet. (?) : Two Noble Kins- 
men, v. 3.) 

* oiit breathe’, v.t . & i. [Eng. out, and 
breathe.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To breathe nut; to emit. 

2. To deprive of breath ; to exhaust ; to wear 
out. 

"Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth’s sons were downward borne.’ 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxlv. 

B. Intrans . : To issue as breath ; to be ex- 
haled. 

"No smoak nor steam outbreathing from the kitchen." 

Beaum. Flet. : Loves Pilgrimage. L L. 

* out-bribe', v.t. [Eng. ot/t, and bribe.] To 
exceed or surpass ia bribery ; to give more 
bribes than. 

* out-brihg', v.t. [Eng. out, and brmy.] To 
bring out; to utter. 

*’ He might, o word outbrlng." 

Chaucer; Troilus <*• Cretsida, hk. iv. 

* oitt'-bro-ther, s. [Eng. out, aud brother.] 
Au outpensiuner. 

" A slender out brother's annuity .’’— Hashe : Lenten 
Stuffe. 

* Obit-bud', v.t. [Eog. out, and bud.] To bud 
or sprout out. 

" Whose many heades, oulbudding ever new, 

DU breed him eudlesse labour to sundew." 

Spenser : S', y., I. viL 17. 
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* (^tU-build', v.f. [Eng. out, and buiW.] To 
build better or more strongly than ; to excel 
In durability of building. 

" Virtue &looe outbuild* the pyramids." 

I'ounj . Si ght Thought*, ri. 312. 

fait-buDd-Iug, s. (Eng. out, and butbitn?.] 
Ao outhouse ; a smaller building or abed away 
from tile uiaiu building. 

* ^iit-burn', v.i. & t. [Eng. ouf, aud &um.] 

A. Intrnns. : To bum wholly away ; to be 
wholly or completely consumed. 

” A» soon u straw out burn rtb," 

Slmkeip. : Pilgrim of Loir. 9S. 

B. Trans. : To excel or exceed in burning. 

tfilt'-burst, s. [Kng. oaf, ond 6 ursf.] 

1. A bursting or breaking out; an out- 
break. 

2. A clamour ; an outcry. 

"How . . . could the ourbunt be Justi fled which fob 
lowed Its publication?"— H*c. It'. J. Bennett : Church 
A the II or id ( 1&67). ess. L 

outburst -bank, <. The middle portion, 
as to elevatiou, of a sea embankment. 

6ht -by, oiH -bye, ode. &, o. [Eng. out, and 
by.] {Scotch..) 

A. .45 a dv. : Without ; a little way out ; at 
aonie distance. 

"Solan gees© out by yonder at the Baas."— Scott: 
Bride of Lammemveor, ch. xxv. 

B. As oulj : Away, distant, remote, seques- 
tered, retired. 

* oftt-buzz 7 , v.t. [Eng. out, and buz;.] To 
drown with buzzing ; to cry down ; to out- 
claiuonr. 

" These outbuzzed me." Tennyion : Columbus. 

•out-cant', v.t. [Eng. ouf, and cauf.] To 
exceed in canting. {Pope: Donne , ii. 37.) 

* oDt-ca'-por, v.t. [Eng. out, aud caper, v .] 
Tn excel or surpass in capering. 

“The beau show'll hi* parts, outcaper'd 'em all.” 
Byrom : Detc. uf a Beau * Head. 

* oilt-cast', v.t. (Eng. out, and casf.] To cast 
out; to eject. ( Hrylin : Lift of Laud, p. 150.) 

Out cast, a. & ». [Eng. ouf, aad cast.] 

A. As adj. : Thrown Dut or away ; rejected 
os worthless or useless ; cast out. 

** O borrlhle late 1 Outcast, rejected." 

Longfellow , oolden Legend, L 

B. As substantive : 

L One who is cast or driven out ; an exile. 

“.Naked to rove, an outcast of mankind.** 

Boole ■ Orlando Purioto, xxxlv. 

H Used apecifically in India for one who is 
not recognised as possessing caste, and so 
outside the pale of native society. [Caste, 
Pariah.] 

2. A falling nut ; a quarrel. (Scotch.) 

# 3. The refuse of corn. {Prompt. Paw.) 

* 6 Tit'- cast- trig, • out cast yngc, s. [Eng. 
ovf, and c<«(in/;.] An outcast. 

“We ben ui aad the outcattynge of alle th luges." — 
H 'ycliffm: I Corinthian* Iv. 

* <JTit- 5 Cpt', prep. Sc con]. [Eng. out; Lat. 
cuylus (in comp, ctplus), pa. par. of capio = to 
take.] 

A, As prep. : Except, excepting. 

** Outer pt Kent, for there tiiey landed." 

lien Joruon : Tale of a Tub, L 3. 

B. As conj. : Unless, except. 

* 6 Tit 9 hcat', v.t. (Eng. ouf, and cheat.] Tn 
excel iu cheating. 

(Subclassed, a. [Eng. ouf, and cfass.] Of 
an inferior elass or quality ; beaten iu respect 
Of quality. 

“The Oxonians were outclaued In every j*duL"— 
Standard, June 30, |»#6. 

* 6 iit Clear -an 9 C, 5 . [Eng. out, and clear* 
nmv.] Cleu ranee out of a port. 

* 5lit climb' (ft silent), v.f. [Eng. ouf, and 
climb.] lo climb beyond; to excel or sur- 
pass in climbing. 

“They, planted near, outrlimb their native height." 

Luoenaut. tlondibrrt, IlL 1. 

6 Tlt como, *. [Eng. ouf, and come.] A going 
out ; Unit which conics or results from any- 
thing ; a result, an issue, a eon sequent**. 

"The outcome uf a happy. »<dl-vuibi>dleil nature." — 
O. HI lot : Daniel Derondt, clx vl. 

* 6 ilt-c 6 m' pass, v.t. [Kng. ouf, and com - 


pass.] To stretch or extend beyond ; to ex- 
ceed the compass or limits of. 

“Make it swell or outcomixu* lUelf,"— Bacon : Ad- 
vancement of Learning, bk. 1, 

* oiit com ply', v.i. [Eng. ouf, and comp/y.) 
To exceed in complying ; to be excessively 
complaisant. [Outfawn.] 

* (5ilt'-cor-ncr, ». [Eng. out, and comer.] 
An out-of-the-way corner or place. 

* oiU-coun'ten - 01190 , v.t. [Eng. out, and 
countenance.) To outface ; to outbrazen, 

* out- court', s . [Eng. out, and courf.) Ao 
outer or exterior court ; the precinct. 

“The skirts aud © utcourt* of Heaveu."— Sou) h : Ser. 
mont, voL viL, ter. II. 

* mlt-craft', v.t. [Eng. ouf, and craft.) To 
be moie crafty than ; to excel or overpower by 
cunning nr craft. 

“Italy hath outcrafted him, 

Aud he’a at some hard point.'* 

Shakctp. : Cymbeline, lit i. 

out-crl-cr, * out-cry cr, s. [Eng. out, and 
crier.] One who cries »mt ; one w ho proclaims 
publicly ; specif., a public crier ; oue who pro- 
claims a sale. 

“To be xold by the common out cry cr appointed for 
that purpose,*'— Baker: queen Miiabeth Ian. 1603). 

oUt -crop, s. (Eng. ouf, and crop.] 

Mining £ Geol . ; A term lirst used by 
miners, but now adopted by geologists, for 
the exposure of any portion of a stratum 
which comes out upon the surface, or for the 
part of the stratum thus exposed. 

out-crop', v . i . [Outcrop, 5.] 

Geol. : To come or crop out at the surface of 
the ground ; said of strata. 

out '-cry, s. [Eng. oaf, and cry.] 

1. A vehement or loud cry ; a cry of dis- 
tress ; a clamour. 

“So strange thy outcry, and thy words so BtranRe." 

Ahlton : T . L ., li. 737 . 

2. A tumult, a clamour. 

” With lu lulled outcry, shrieks, and blowa" 

.Scott . Lady of the Lake, 17. 

3. A clamour of execration or detestation. 

"There Is not any one vice, incident to the mind of 
man, against which the world has raised such a loud 
and universal outcry, as against ingratitude."— South; 
Sermon*. 

* 4. A public auction or sale. 

" My lords the senators 

Are sold fur slaves, their wives lor bond women, 

Aud oil their goods, undor the epeare. at outcry.’' 

Ben Jonton ; Catiline, 11. 

* out-cry 7 , v.t. [Eng. ouf, and cry, v.] To 
cry louder than ; to overpower by crying. 

" Wheu they cannot outrensoii tbo conscience, they 
will outcry It. *— South : Sermon*, vol. vnl., ser. 6. 

* out-curae'. y.f. [Eng. ouf, and curse.] To 
curse more tliau ; to surpass in cursing. 

“ For ir it be a she, 

Nature before hand hath outcurted me.” 

Lomu' : Curt*. 

otit-da'-cious, a . [Audacidus.] { Y r ulgor .) 

t oiit-dare', v.t. [Eng. ouf, and dare.] 

1. To exceed or surpass iu daring. 

“ Who sensibly outdare * Ms senseless sword." 

Shu Kelp. : CorioLinu*, L 4. 

2. To defy, to bravo. 

"That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
Tlio duiiRora." Shake* p, : \ Henry r L 

3. To overcome by daring. 

** You w HI raise me. 

And raako mo outdare all my lolwrlcs.'* 

Ben urn <t Piet. . Pal** One, iv. 4. 

* 6 iit' dat cd, a. (Eng. oaf, and dated.] Out 
of dutu ; antiquated, obsolete. 

“ Li-ga! obcdlenco, nr circumcision, snd the Uko 
juduical outdated ceremonies.^ "—Hammond. 

* 6 ut dAz zlo, v.t. (ling, out, and dazslc.] 
To exceed in dazzling or brightness. 

“ Ills brighter glories should outdasthf thine." 

Fau-ke* : Apollonm* llhodiu *. I. 

6 Tit dis tan 9 C, r.f. [Eng. oi/f,nn«U/i 5 f(inee, v.] 

* 1 . LAt. <k Horse-raring : To distance (q.v.). 
2. Fig. : To outstrip ; to exec! ami leave far 

behind in itny competition or career. 

(Slit do', v.f. [Eng. out, and do.] 

I. To excel, to surpass; to perform better 
than another. 

"And all those jmrU by his friendship far shMom." 

C* vMdey: Itovldcu, It. 

* 2. To put out. 


oiit'-door. a. [P'ng, ouf, and door.] Out of 
doors ; exterior; in or pertaining to the open 
air ; apecif. applied to out-patients, and to 
paiipers to whom relief la given at their own 
homes, and who are not required to live ia tho 
union or workhouse ; also to the relief giveo 
to paujiers at their own homes. 

” Method Olid other outdoor relief would slift 
niualn In the bauds of tho primary authority.”— 
1 >a\ly Chronicle, Sept. 2&. 18S5. 

oiit' doors, adv. [Eng. ouf, aud doors.] Out 
of doors ; out Df tho house; in tho opeu air; 
abroad. 

* out -draw", out drawc, rf. [Eng. out, 
aud dmir.) To draw out ; to extract. 

"Of which© he must the teeth cuidraw.** 

Ooictr ■ C. A r. 

* oiit-dream', v.t. [Kng. out, and dream.] To 
dream beyond or till a thing is past. 

“To promise Infinitely, and ouMrwm daiiRera." 

Beuum & Flet. . /Hand Ibrinceu, 111. 1. 

* o^.t-drink', v.t. [Eng. out, and drink.] Tn 
exceed or aurjiasa in drinking ; to drink more 
than. 

* out-dure', v.t. [Eng. out . aud dure.] To 
last or endure longer than ; to outlast. 

** And I f«l myself 
Wltb this retrexhiiia, able oue© again 
To outdare dauger. 

Beaum. A Fid. |t| Two .\oble Kinsmen, lit «. 

* otit-dweir, v.f. (Eng. ouf, aud dwell.] To 
stay beyood. 

"And it U marvel he outdwelh his hour, 

For loven ever run before the clock ** 

Shake ip. : Merchant of I'eni/w, It <L 

6 iit’-dwcll-er, s. [Eng. ouf, and dweller.] A 
person occupying land in a parish but dwell- 
ing outside. 

* o^t-e-quiv'-o-cate, V.f. [Eng. ouf, aoJ 
equivocate.] To excel in eqnivocation. 

"He outw/uivocated tbetr exjuivocatiou."— Fuller : 
Worthiet, 1. Soft. 

o^t'-er, cl [Utter, a.] 

1. Being on the outside ; external ; opposed 
to inoer. 

2. Situated or being farthest or farther from 
a person or point. 

outer-bar, 5 . 

English Law: Applied to junior barristers 
who plead outside the bar in courts, as dis- 
tinguished from Queen’s Counsel, who plead 
within the bar. 

outer-forme, 5. 

Printing : The fonue commencing with the 
first page of the aheet. It is usually worked 
oil* last. 

outer-house, 5. 

Scots Iaiw : The name given to the great hall 
of the jiarliainehtbouse iu Edinburgh, in which 
the lords ordinary of the Cuurt of Sessions sit 
as single judges to hear causes. {Inner- 
house.] 

outer plate, *. 

Arch.: [Inner-plate]. 

tfiit'-cr, a. [Eng, ouf; -er.] 

* I. Ord. Ijing. : One who put.soutor expels 
IL Technically : 

1, I/iw : Ouster; dispossession. 

2 . Rijlc-shooting : 

(1) Tluit part of a target outside the circle* 
surrounding the bull’s-eye. 

(2) A allot which strikes the outer part of 
thu target. 

“Run dins through the scerlnRynmut with nuou/tfr, 
a Uiatfpia. wild a luiW— 7»mrj, July 33, 

T] An out-a'nd-outer ; One who or that which 
Is pre-eminent in any respect. 

“ Maxtor Clive w«u pruitouiti-ed an out-and-outer 
Thtickrruy : Sewome*, clx. xviL 

6 Ht'-or-m 6 st, a. [Uttermost.] Situuto or 

la-iiig furthest from the mnidle ; ou the ex- 
treme external part ; most distant of a series. 

6 ut fago , v.f. [Eng. ouf. ami fare, v.| T«j 
brave nr t»enr down with looks ur elfnmlery ; 
to stare down. 

" But w©*U outface CliPin, and outxwi-ar them to<x" 
shaketp. . Merchant »/ I enict, Iv. X 

6 tU'-fall, *. [Eng. out, and full.] 

1* The month of a river; tho point of dis- 
charge of a river or stn am. 

2. Tho )Miint of discharge for, or tho om* 
lxmehurw of a drain, culvert, or sewer. 


bo^l, bdj^ : poilt, JcfiVl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, ben^h ; ro, ^cm : thin, this; sin. tu]: oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
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3. Usually tbe same as Outcrop ; atrictly, 
it is a seam cropping out of a lower level. 

4. A falling out ; a quarreL ( Provincial .) 

* Oilt-fahg'-thef, s. [A.S. utfangentheof, from 
ut = out ; fangea , pa. par. of fon = to take, 
and theof = a thief.) [Infanqthef.] 

1. Feudal Law : A thief from -without or 
abroad taken witbin a lord’s fee or liberty. 

2. The right or privilege of tbe lord to try 
such thief in his own court. 

* out fawn’, v.i. [Eng. oaf, and fawn, v.) To 
exceed or excel in fawning. 

•• Outfawn as such and outcomply." 

Butler: Budibras. 

* out-feast', v.t. [Eng. out, and feast.] To 
exceed or excel in feasting ; to feast more than. 

*• He hath knock'd down Liamalis with the twenty- 
fifth bottle, and hath aul/eatted Antony or Cleo- 
patra's luxury."— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. L. pt. iL. 
aer. 16. 

*oilt-feat, v.t. [Eng. aid, and/ca/.] To excel 
or surpass in tbe performance of a feat. 

tfiit -field, s. [Eng. out, and field.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Arable land which is continually cropped 
without being manured, until it becomes worn 
out. [Infield.] 

2. Uninclosed farm-laDds at a distance from 
the farmstead. 

II. Cricket: The part of the field at the 
greatest distance from the batsman. [Long- 
off, Lono-on.] 

oiit' field er, s. [Eng. out, and fielder.] 

Cricket : A player who is posted in the out- 
field. 

* out-find’, v.t. [Eng. out, and find. 1 To 
find out, to discover. 

s. [Eng. out, and Jit.] 

1. The act of equipping or fitting out of a 
person, ship, &c., for a journey, expedition, 
or voyage. 

2. The equipment of one going abroad or on 
a journey, expedition, voyage, &c. ; tbe ex- 
pense of fitting out for a journey, &c. 

out' -fit-ter, s. [Eng. out, and fitter.] One 
who equips or fits out a person, ship, <kc., for 
a journey, expedition, voyage, &c. ; one who 
supplies the necessary equipment for a jour- 
ney or voyage. 

<fut flaril£ , v.t. [Eng. out, and flank,] 

Mil. : To go or make one’s way beyond the 
flank, side, or wing of ; hence, generally, to 
outmanoeuvre, to get the better of 

* oht-flat'-ter, v.t. [Eng. out, and jlatter.] 
To excel or exceed in flattery ; to flatter more 
than. 

" Out Jlatter favourites." Donne : Satires, iv. 

* out-fling, s. [Eng. ouf, and fling.] A sally. 

"Keplyiug to Pash’s o utJling"—0. Eliot : Daniel 
Deronda, ch. xliL 

* oDit-flow', v.i. [Eng. otd, and flow, v.] To 
flow out. 

<Jiit'-fl6w, s. [Eng. out, and flow, s.) The 
act or state of flowing out ; that which flows 
out ; efflux. 

•‘The influx of foreigners and the ouytow of natives.* ** 

— Observer, No. li 

*6ut-fly' f V.t. [Eng. out, and fly , v.] To fly 
faster thau ; to escape by flying. 

"His evasion, wing'd thus swift with acorn. 
Cannot outjly our apprehensions.” 

Shakesp:: Troilus A Cresrida, IL J. 

* OUtt- fool’, v.t. [Eng. out, and fool.] To ex- 
ceed or surpass in folly ; to be a greater fool 
than. 

" The second child out fools the first." 

}'oung : Resignation, ii. 

out-form, s. [Eng. out, and form..] The 
external appearance. 

" Cupid, who took vain delight 
In mere out/orms ." 

Ben Jonson : Epigram 114. 

* oilt-forth, ” out-foorthe, adv. [Eng. out , 
and forth. ] Externally, outwards ; not in- 
wardly or internally. ( Chaucer : Test, of 
Love, ii.) 

* out-flr<5^rn', v.t. [Eng. out, and frown , v.] 
To frown down ; to overbear by frowning. 

** Myself could else outfrown false fortune's frown." 

Shakesp. : Lear, v. 8. 


* odt -funeral, s. [EDg. ouf, and funeral.] 
A funeral without or at a distance from a 
town or city. 

"The convenience of outfunerals ”—Bp. Ball : Ser- 
mon preached at Exeter, Aug. 24, 1637. 

* out -gate, s. [Eng. out, and gate.] A pas- 
sage out ; an outlet or outwards. 

" Those places are so fit for trade, having most con- 
venient outgates hy divers ways to the sea."— Spenser : 
State of Ireland. 

* oilt-gaze , v.t. [Eng. out, and gaze, v.] 

1. To excel or surpass in sharpness of sight ; 
to see farther or better tban. 

2. To gaze or stare out of countenance ; to 
stare down. 

out-gen’-er-al, v.t. [Eng. out, and general.] 
To excel or surpass in generalship ; to gain an 
advantage over by superior military skill ; 
be nee, generally, to outmanoeuvre, to defeat 
by skill. 

* out-give', v.t. [Eng. out, and give.] To sur- 

pass m giving ; to give more than. 

" The bounteous play'r tmtgave the pinching lord. " 

Dry den. (Todd.) 

* oilt-glare', v.t. [Eng. out, and glare, v.) 
To stand out more prominently than. (Beau- 
mont : Psyche, xiv. 178.) 

* out-gilt' -ter, v.t. [Eng. out, and glitter, v.] 
To exceed in radiance or brightness. ( Beau - 
mont : Psyche, ii. 218.) 

* out-go', v.t. &, i. [Eng. out, and go.] 

A. Transit ive : 

1. To go or pass beyond ; to leave behind, 
to pass by. 

"What, shall we talk further with him. or outgo 
him at presentT”— Bunyan: Pilgrims Progress, pt. i. 

2. To surpass, to excel. 

" Theron there and he alone, 

Ev'n his own awift forefathers has outgone.' 

Cowley : Second Olympic Ode qf Pindar. 

3. To circumvent, to overreach 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To go out, to remove. 

2. To come to an end ; to terminate ; to 
cease. 

* oTit -go, s. [Eng. out, and go.] That which 
goes or is paid out ; expenditure ; the opposite 
to income. 

6ut' gd-ing, a. <fc s. [Eng. out, and going.] 

A. As adj. : Going out, leaving, retiring 
from office, &c. : as, An outgoing tenant. 

B. As substantive : 

1, The act or state of going out. 

"Thon m&kest the outgoings of the morning and 
evening to praise thee ."— Psalm Ixv. 6. 

2. That which goes out ; outgo, expendi- 
ture, outlay. 

* 3. The extreme border or limit ; tbe ut- 
most or farthest border. 

" The outgolnges of Paradyse ."— Etdras lv. (1551.) 

* oilt^grain , V.t. [Eng. ouf, and grain, v.] 
To dye more deeply ; to outblush. 

*' Outpurpled and out grain'd by Her." 

Beaumont : Psyche, ilL 5L 

* oiit-grin’, v.t. [EDg. out, and grin, v.] To 
excel or surpass in griiming. ( Addison : Spec- 
tator, No. 173.) 

* oTit - ground, s. [Eng. out, and ground.] 
Ground situate at a distance from one’s house 
or the maiD ground ; outlyiDg land. 

oiit-grdw', v.t. [Eng. out , and grow.] 

1. To surpass in growth ; to grow more or 
taller thaD. 

"The prince, my brother, hath outgroum me far." 

shakesp. : Richard lit., lii. 1. 

2. To grow or become too much or too great 
for. 

" Much their work outgrew 
The hands’ dispatch of two. gardninc eo wide." 

MU ton : P. L., ix. 202. 

3. To grow out of, to exceed : as. To out- 
grow ODe's strength. 

oiit grown', pa. par. or a. [Goto row.] 

oilt-growth, 5. [Eng. out, aDd growth.] 

1. Lit. : That which grows out of or upon 
anything ; an excrescence. 

2. Fig. : That which grows or proceeds from 
anything as a result of consequence ; outcome. 

" Note the natural outgrowths of a morbid luxury." 
—J IV. Lea : Church A the World (1667), ess. 3. 

* olit-grunt', v.t. [Eng. out, and grunt.] To 
excel in grunting. (T. Brown: [Forte, ii. 246.) 


6ilt’-guard (« silent), * ont-gard, [Eng. 

out, and guard.] A guard or sentry posted at 
a distance from the maiu body ; hence, any- 
thing set as a defence at a distance from that 
which is to be defended. 

’* These out gar ds of the mind are sent abroad.* 

Blackmore : Creation, Tt 

* oil t - gush, s. [Eng. out , and gush.] A 
gush outwards ; an outburst. 

* oilt-gush’, v.i. [Eng. out , and gush, v.] To 
gusb out, to flow out. 

"From repeated strokes outgushed a flood.” 

Eusden: Ond ; Metamorphoses v. 

out -haul, out -haul-er, s. [EDg. out, ana 
haul or hauler.] 

Xaut. : A rope used to extend tbe clew of a 
boom-sail. 

* outhees, * outheys, s. [Utis.) 

out-her-od, v.t. [Eng. out, and Herod.] To 
excel or exceed in bombast, magniloquence, or 
violence ; to go beyond iD any kind of excess. 
(From tbe character of Herod, which, in the 
old miracle-plays, was always represented as 
a violent aDd arrogant ODe.) 

" It outherods U e rod. ’ — Shakesp, : Bamlet, Lii. 2. 

* 6ut-hire', v.t. [Eng. out, and hire, v.) To 
let out for hire. 

* 6itt-hlss'» s. [Eng. out, and hiss , v.) To 
exceed in hissing ; to hiss down. 

" Ye may . , . have a play. 

And here, to outhiss this. Be patient then.* 

Beaum. A Flet. ; Captain. (Prol ) 

* oilt-horn, s. [Eng. out, aDd horn.] An 
outlaw. 

oilt-hoilse, s. [EDg. out, and house.] A small 
house, building, or shed built away from the 
main building ; an outbuilding. 

" I lay where with bis drowsy mates the cook 

From the cross-timber of an outhouse hung." 

Wordsworth ; Female Vagrant. 

* oht-hymn' (n silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and 
hymn.] To excel in bynmody. (T. Brown ; 
Works, i. 132.) 

* oilt-hy-per'-bo-lize, v.t. [Eng. out, aDd 
hyperbolize.] To exceed in the use of hyper- 
bole or exaggeration. 

out-Ing, s. [Out, v.] 

1. The act of going out; aD excursion into 
the country for pleasure ; an airing. 

" Yet they get their outing, which is a good de*L" — 
Field, April 4, 18 s5l 

2. A feast giveD by an apprentice to bis 
friends at the end of bis apprenticeship. 
( Prov .) 

* out- jest’, v.t. [Eng. out, and jest, v.) 

1. To jest more than ; to excel or surpass 
in jesting. 

2. To make unfelt by jesting ; to jest or 
langb away. 

•• The fool labours to out jest 
His heart-struck, injuries." Shakesp. : Lear, ilL L 

* oilt-jet, s. [Eng. out, and jet.] That which 
jets or projects from anything. 

* oiit-jiig'-gle, v.t. [Eng. out, and juggle, y.J 
To excel or surpass iD juggling. 

" I could outjuggle a Jesuit,"— Bp. Ball: Honour ef 
Mamed Clergy, bit. L, } 4. 

out'-keep-er, s. [Eng. out , aDd keeper.] 

Surv.: A small dial-plate haring an indet. 
turned by a milled bead underneath, used 
with the* surveyor's compass to keep tally 
in chaiDiDg. 

* out-knave' (k silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and 
fcnare.] To exceed or surpass in knavery. 

" The world calls it outwitting a man, when he’« 
only outknaved."— E Estrange. 

* 6rlt-la‘-bour, v.t. [Eng. out , and labour, v.) 
To isibonr more than. 

" I have outlnboured beasts." 

Havenant ; tioudihert, li. 2. 

* oTit-lald', a. [Eng. out, aud laid.] Laid 
out ; exposed. 

* out-la-mcnt', V.t. [Eng. out, and lament.] 
To exceed in lamentation. (T. Brown: Works, 
iv. 175.) 

* out-lan$e', * ont-launce, v.t. [Eog. out, 
and to nee.] To make to stand out or project 
as a lance. 

** Therein two deadly weapons fix’d he bore. 
Strongly outlaunced towards either side." 

Spenser: Muiopotmas. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
Syrian, ve, co — 6 ; ey — a ; uu = kw. 


iate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, wolf work. who. son ; mute, eub. eiire, unite, cur. rule, full ; try. 
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* tfilt'-land, a . & g. (Eog. cut, and land.] 

A. Aaadj.: Foreign. [Outlandish.] 

B. yli subsfanftre (PL) : 

1. Ord. Imuq. : Foreign lands or countries. 

"That they rany the lwtter know thw ovtland* oo 

every »lde of them."— Sir T. Marts: Ctopia, bk. 11., 
ch- vlL 

2. Old Law: Lands l>iug beyond the de- 
mesne, and granted to tenants at tba will of 
the lord, like copyholds. 

* ^t -land-cr, s. [Eng. cmtland; -er.] A 
foreigner ; not a native. 

•• Will inn TwImc, written and called hy Bom* ouf- 
landem and others. Twl»ahu ft till Tuiaaiu*."— Wood .* 
Afhmce Oi on., vol. li. 

oilt-lAnd Ish, * out land-es. a. [A S. 

iitlendisc , from ut = out. and fanrf = land.] 

1. Foreign ; not native ; belonging to or 
characteristic of foreign maoners, habits, or 
nature. 

" 01 such outlandish horses ft* are dftille brought 
oner vnto v* 1 speaks."— Holinshed : Description of 
England, bk. II., ch. 1. 

2. Strange, curious, bizarre, extraordinary. 

* ^rtt-lAnd'-ish er, s. [Eng. outlandish ; -«r.] 
A foreigner. (Nashe : Lenten Stvffe.) 

6Tlt-l&nd' ish ly.odv. [Eng.on^audtsA; -ty.] 
In an outlandish or straoge manner. 

6ilt-lftnd Tsh ne99, s. [Eng. outlandish; 
-n«i] The quality or state of being out- 
landish ; strangeness. 

* oilt lash', v.i. [Outlash, s.] To exaggerate. 

" Malles . . loves to outlash In her relations." — 
Fuller ■ Pitgah Sight, III. (pt. i i. ). Ill 6. 

* oilt lash, s. [Eug. out, aud lash, s.] A 
breaking out, a burst. 

**An onrtojA of hatred." — O. EUot : Daniel Deronda, 
ch. xiz. 


6Tlt last', t\f. [Eng. out, and last, v.] To last 
or endure longer than ; to exceed in duration ; 
to outlive. 

•• The world In which we live Aiul move 
Out lasts aversion, outlasts love." 

Mattheus Arnold: Designation. 

6ilt laugh' (gh as f), v.t. [Eug. out, and 
laugh.] 

1. To laugh louder or longer than ; to ex- 
ceed in laughing. 

" Each lady striving to onttaugh the rest." 

Drydrn : Prol. to Arviragus ± Phil Icla. 

• 2. To laugh down ; to overpower by laugh- 
ing. 

tfilt-l&v'-ish-ing, a.. [Eng. ouf, and lavishing, 
part. adj. Iroin lavish, v.] Extravagant. 

“ Grownepooroby hiHOurfacOAlMirhumour"— Daniel: 
Bist. Eng , p. 62. 

tfilt'-law, * out -la we, $. [A.S. utlaga; 

utbth, from Icel. tiffr«£ 7 t = an outlaw, from ut 
= out, and lagi — law.] One who is put out 
of the benefit and protection of the law ; one 
who la subjected to outlawry. 

•• From the vu//aw*i deo, 

A fugitive. " fiyroii ; Corialr, 1 L 4 . 


tffrt'-laW, V.t. JOUTLAW, 5 .] 

1, To make or declare an outlaw ; to put 
out of the benefit and protection of the law. 

•* And since, though outlawed, hath hts hum! 

Full stormy kept Ms mountain hnnl." 

.Scott : Lady of the Lake, H. 12. 

* 2. To deprive of legal force ; to reioovo 
from legal jurisdiction. 


6ht law-r$r, * out law rle, s. [Eng. ouf- 
law; -ry.] The act of outlawing; the stute 
of being outlawed; the puttings man out of 
the protection of t ho law, or the process by 
which a mnn is deprived of that protection, 
as a punishment fur contempt in refusing to 
appear when called Into court. Formerly any 
one might kill an outlawed person without 
Incurring any penalty, but now tho wanton 
kilting of an onil.iw is considered as murder. 

** Aft>*r thu several writ-* of venire /adas.dlitrinaas. 
mill . <i/*nn Iih\«* U'uud v* ItlKiiit wiv effect, the offender 
shall i~- put In ths exigent In order to til* omlnwrg ; 
ttiftt l», hr shall tic exacted, proclaimed, or rc*jnl rctl to 
surri'iiilur, ftt five comity courts ; mid if ho lw returned 

f iunfo riaclnt, and doc* Hot ni>ix>ftr nt the tilth rx«c. 
lou or requisition, then 1m 1* adjudged ti> buonrbiire t, 
or put out of the |not vet Imi uf the law ; »<> Hint he Is 
iti<'<ipHhle of taking the benefit of It In nny reMx'ct, 
either hy bringing Actions or otherwise. Thu punish- 
ment for out la ter let ui>oii indictment* for fidsdo- 
incaiiour* is the *ah»o us fur outlawries u|mjIi civil 
Actions, vlx., forfeiture ol good* nml rhftttel*. Hut nn 
outlawry In trra*on or felony amount* to ft conviction 
And Attainder of tho offence a* It tho olfemlcr had 
he«n found guilty Hut such imttawry mnv t»s re- 
versod by writ of error ’the procomliiiK* therein Mug, 
A* It Is at they should ho. eiceodlugly tilco mid clr 


cmrnUntlAl ; and. If any single ratuute point be 
omitted or misconducted, tho whole oufcuiorv t# 
IIIcchI, anil may be reversed ; uj>on which reversal the 
l«rty neeused Is admitted to plead hr. aud defend him- 
self spill i at, tho ludlctuieiit.^ — blacktton* : Comment., 
hk. iv.. ch. 24. 


* oilt-lay', v.t. IEug. oiif, aod lay , v.) To 
lay or spread out ; to display. 


•* Their boggy breasts outlay " 

Dmgton : pdy.Olblon, a. 27. 


oilt’-lay, *. [Eng. onf. and lay ] 

1. That which is lnid out or spent ; expen- 
diture. 


" The income of tho state still fell short of the 
t rut hit / hy about ft million. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch xlx. 

• 2. An outlying place or spot ; a remote 
haunt. 

•* I know her and her hftunta, 

Her Iftyes, leeps, ftud o utfages, and will discover All." 

Beaum. A Wet. : PhtlaKer. 1L 1. 


* oilt -leap', v.t. [Eng. oaf, and leap, v.] To 
leap farther than ; to excel or aurpass io leap- 
ing. 


* oiit'-leap, 5. [Eng. out, and leap, a.] A 
sally, an exit, an escape. 

M Youth must have some liberty, some ouffeapj."— 
Locke : Of Education, } 97. 


* oilt-learn', * out-lcarne, v.t. [Eug. out, 
aud 7eara.] 

1. To surpass in learning or knowledge. 

2. To learn from ; to discover from. 

•• When as nought According to hie mlud 

He could outlearne." .tyen.ter ; E. Q.. IV. vilL 22. 

3. To get or grow beyond the study or 
learning of ; to outlive the practice of ; to 
forget. 

"Meo ftnd gods have not outlearned it [love]."* — 
Emerson. [Annandale.) 


- ler, a. [Prob. for outlier.] Out of doors ; 
applied to cattle not housed. (Scotch.) 

" The dell, or else an outler quey. * 

Burns : Halloween. 

oilt'-let, * ut-lctc, s . [A.S. nfWfan = to let 
out : /it = out, and Id'tan = to let.] 

1. A passage outwards ; a place or opening 
by which anything is let out, escapes, or 
discharges ; a vent ; a means of egress. 

•* Fiou harhours cotnmftiidlng all the greftt western 
outlets ot the Engl nil trade."— Jfucuuhiy : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xli. 

2. A lawn or ahruhhery adjoining a house 
with a w’alk or passage through it to the 
highway. (Pror.) 


* out-let', v.t. [Outlet, s.) To let out ; io 
emit. 


out'-Iiek er, *. [ For ouf/i^r=:outlier (q.v.) ; 
Dut. uillegger ; Sw. utleggare ; I)au. utlagger. j 
.Yawf. : A small piece of timber fastened to 
the top of the poop, and standing out astern. 


6ftt-lio', * oiit ly', v.t. [Eng. out, and lie 
(1), v.] To exceed or surpass in lying ; to lie 
more tliao. (See example under outjvggle.) 


^t'-li-cr, * fSiit -ly cr, s. IEng. out, aod lie 
(*), v.] 

* I. Ortlinary Iaiu gunge: 

1. One who does not reside within the dis- 
trict with which his office or duty connects 
him ; one who is non-resident. 

"Tho party Bent me*»enger« to aII their onfJ/rr* 
within twenty uilte* of CauibrldKO. Bentleg : Letters, 
p. 69. 

2. A piece or portion detached or lying away 
from the main body. 

* 3. One who is outsido the pnlo of the 
establishment; a nonconformist. (D'Urfcy: 
Collin's M \tlk, Pref.) 

II, Geol. : A detached portion of a stratum, 
lying nt some distance from the rest, the inter- 
mediate part having been removed by water. 

• <5Ht'-lImb (& silent), s. IEng. out, and limb.) 
An extreme member; a limb as opposed to a 
vital part. (Fuller: Holy H«r, iil. ‘JO.) 


6iit'-lino, *. [Eng. out, and fiTte, s.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A line, real or apparent, which bounds a 
figure ; n contour line. 

2. In drawing, the represent at inn of nn 
Imaginary line circumscribing the boundary 
of the visible superficies of objects, without 
indicating, by shade or light, the elevations 
and depressions, und without colour, the only 
indication of light or shade used being tho 
greater lightness or darkness of the lines. 

•• Pen the contour* ftml oufU»nu with a more er«D 
And acute touch.*’— Evelyn : ScuJptura, hk. I., ch. r. 


II. Fig. : The first general aketch of a plan, 
scheme, Ac. ; the gcoeral features. 

M How great eoever the vnrlcty of municipal I*w*. It 
must he coufumwtl that their chief omtlmes pretty 
regularly concur.* —/fume. • Principles of Morals, i 3. 

otit line, v.t. [Outline, *•] To draw tb* 
outline of; to draw in outline ; to sketch out. 
"The BulgiirU outlined hy the Bad Stcfftno Treaty." 
—Daily Telegraph. Bept. 23, USS. 

* 6ilt~nn'-e-nr, a. [Eng. o«f?irt« ; -ar.] Per- 
taining to or ‘forming an outline. 

* oilt'-llhg, a. [Eng. out; suff. -fin^.] Ex 
ternaL 

* oiit list, s. (Eog. cwf, and list (1), 5.] The 
extreme edge, the selvage. (Fuller: Pisgoh 
Sight , 111. x. 22.) 

6ut-live', r.t. [Eng, otd, aod live, v.] 

1. To live beyond or longer than ; to sur- 
vive. 

“ She Inw rrsolvci! nottoout/icehcr ‘dArllDg Molly.’* 
— Daily Telegraph, June 9, lUbi. 

2. To last or endure longer than ; tooutlasL 

•’The record fftlr . . . 

Still outlier* many ft Blornu" 

Cowper : Mg Mother's Picture, 64. 

* oilt-llv'-er, 5. IEng. ouf, and liver.] On»* 
who lives longer than another; a survivor. 
(Sandys: Travels, p. 126.) 

* oilt-look', t’.f. IEng. o»f, and look, v.] 

1. To stare down; to browbeat; to face 
down. 

“To outlook conqoest. and to win rroowo." 

.Shake sp. : King John. V. 2. 

2. To look out, to select. 

** Awny to the brook. 

All your tackle outlook." Cotton : A ngler's Ballad. 

^rlt -look, s. [Eng. out, and look, a.] 

1. The act nr state of looking out or watch- 
ing carefully for anything ; careful or vigilant 
watch, 

2. A place from which an observer looks 
out or watelics for anything; a look-out, • 
watch-tower. 

3. A view, a prospect. (Lit. A Jig.) 

"The drenmy outlook oi chlmney-toi*."— C. Singe 
leg ■ Alton Locke, ch. 11. 

* 4. Foresight. 

••Which owes to man's short outlook all it* ch&rnia." 

I'ouiitf: Sight Thoughts, Till. 1,154. 

* oil t- look- er, s. [Eng, cwftoofr, v. ; -er. 1 
One whu looks abroad ; ono who suffers his 
eyes to roam ; hence, as in extract, an incon- 
stant lover. 

"Love love* no outlookers."— Breton : Packet of 
Letters, p. 43. 

* <Si)t-lo69e, s. [Eng. onf, and loow.J An 
outlet, an escape, an evasion. 

"That * whereas* gives m« *n outloose." — Selden 
Table Talk ; Oaths. 

* oTlt -lopo, s. [Eng. ou4, and * lope = leap.) 
An excursion. 

* oilt-lus -tre (tro as ter), v.t. [Eng. om, 
and JiLsfrc.] To excel or exceed in lustre o» 
brightness. 

"That diamond of your* outlustres many I bav# 
beheld." — Bhakesp . . Cymbeline, i. 4. 

6Tlt -ly-lhg, a. [Eng. ouf, and lying (2), a ] 

1. Lying or situnte away or at a distance 
from the main body or scheme ; detached. 

"Tin* coutigtmu* outlging i>*rt* cainu to bo tucludod 
iu a kind of general design.' — n'ofpof*: .4ri*rtiW<u of 
Painting, Vol iv., ch. ill. 

2. Situate or being on the exterinr, limit, 
boundary, or frontier. 

3. Lying or remaining out in the open ; not 
shut in ; at liberty, 

" Tho stag which wiu left outlying after A four hours 
run . Dang Chronicle, Oct 25, l Ml. 

* 6Tlt-mAn', e.f. IEng. ouf, and man.] To 
excel ur surpass as a mini ; to outdo. 

^t-mn noeu vre (vro as ver), r.f. (Eng. 
ouf, and moncrueiY.J To outdo or surpass In 
manoeuvring. 

* 6^t-mAn -tic, V.t. Eng. ouf, and manffe.] 
To excel nr surpass in dress or ornament. 

'* With 1*001 lc trapping* grace thy |»r***o. 

Till It vufrntihttB all the prldo of \ crux. 

Cowper: T 1*4. r. 690. 

6Ht-mnr9h', t>.f. IEng. ouf, und march, v ) 
To march faster than ; to leave behind in tho 
march. 

"The hunt* OMfmarrXetf the foot, which, t<v 
of the huoL «m l»"l fthlo to tuc great et)x*dltlou. *— 
(Yiin’ih/iin f’iiSf ll'iir 


boll, b 6$ ; ptfftt, Jtf^rl ; eat, 90 II, chorus, 9 hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, nj ; oxpeet, Xenophon, exist, pli = t 
-clan, tlan = shnn. -tlon, -slon — shun ; - 4 Ion, -plon ~ zhiin. -olous, -tlous, -slous - shus. -bio, -<llo; Ac. - b 9 L iIqL 
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t <Sut-mrit9h', v.t. [Eng. out, and match , v.] 
To excel, to overcome. 

" In subtlitia the fox. will outmatch him.”— Breton .* 
Dignitieqf Man. p. 14. 

* out-mate', v.t. [Eng. out, and mate.] To 
excel, to outmatch. 

* out-meas'-ure (s as zh), v.t. (Eng. out, 
and measure, v.J To measure more than ; to 
exceed in measure or exteut. 

“Perpetuall motiOKaand engines whose revolutions 
might outmeasure time itself. ■ —Browne: Vulgar Er. 
touts, bk. v„ cb. xviiL 

'but’ -most, a. [Eng. out , and most] Re- 
motest from tlie middle or interior ; farthest 
outwards ; outermost. (Still used in poetry.) 

“To retire. 

As from her outmost works, a broken foe." 

Milton : P. L.. ii. 1.039 

* bUt-mbTlnt', v.L [Eng. out, and monnf.] 
Tu mount above or higher than ; to excel, to 
aurpass. 

* bUt-move', v.t. [Eng. <m£, and move, v.] To 
outgo ; to exceed in awiftoess. (Sterne : Tris- 
tram Shandy , iii. 40.) 

m out-name', v.t. (Eng. out, and name.] To 
havt a greater name than ; to exceed or excel 
in name or degree. 

" Why * thou hast rais'd mischief to this height. 

And found out quo to outname thy other faults " 
Beaum. .t FUt. : Maids Tragedy , v. 

but'-ness, s. (Eng. out ; -ness.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. ; The quality or atate of 
being out or beyond ; separateness. 

2. Metapk. : The state of the object as dis- 
tinguished from that of the subject ; object- 
ivity, externality. 

**A belief in the outness of the objects of sense.* — 
Hamilton. ( Annandale .) 

* oilt-night' ( gh silent), r.f. (Eng. out, and 
night.] To excel or surpass in speaking of 
memorable nights. (Special coinage.) 

** 1 would outnight you. dld.uobody come.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

* out-noi§e', r.f. [Eng. out, and noise.] To 
exceed in noise ; to surpass in noisiness. 

* olit -nook, s. [Eng. ouf, and noofc, s.] A 
projecting corner or Dook. (Sylvester: Co- 
iumnes, 194.) 

biit-nuin'-ber, v.t. [Eng. out, and number.] 
To exceed in number; to be more in number 
than. 

“The foes whom he singly kept at bay. 

Outnumbered his thiu hairs of silver grey." 

Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxv. 

bUt-pa^e', v.t. [Eng. out , and pace.] To run 
or move faster than ; to outstrip, to outrun. 

"Crim Tartar was quite outpaced lu the middle of 
the contest.'’— Daily Telegraph , May 29, 1885. 

* out-par'-a -mour, v.t. (Eng. ouf, and 
paromour.] To exceed in the number of mis- 
tresses. (Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 4.) 

oUt' par-ish, s. (Eng. ouf, and parish.] A 
parish lying without the walls of a town, or 
on the border of a country. 

” In the greater outparishes many of the poorer 
parishioners, thiougb neglect, «lo perish."— Oraunt : 
Bills Of Mortality. 

out’ part, s. [Eng. ouf, and part, s.] A part 
lying away from the centre or main portion ; 
the outer or extreme part. (Chapman : Homer ; 
Iliad, iv.) 

* olit pass', v.i. (Eng. out, and pass, v.] To pass 
or go beyond ; to excel or exceed iu progress. 

* oiit-pass'-ion (ss as sh), r.f. (Eng. owf, 
and passion.] To exceed in passiou. 

"Thy patriot passion . . . 

Outpassioned bis. Tennyson: Harold, lil. 1, 

* bllt-peak', r.f. [Eng. out, and peak, s.] To 
rise on the peak or summit. (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil; -■ En . ii. 828.) 

^ollt-peer', r.f. [Eng. ouf, and peer.] To 
surpass, to excel, to outmatch. (Shakesp. : 
Cymbeline, iii. 6.) 

biit play', r.f. [Eng. out, and play, v.] To 
excel or beat in play. 

“The horderers were outplayed In every respect."— 
Field, Jau. 28. 1882. 

* fnit-plea^e', r.f. [Eng. out, and please, v.] 
To please to a greater degree than something 
has pleased before. 

“A lapidary . . outpleaseth him with a sapphire." 
— Adams : H'orfcJ. il. 203. 


* out-poise’, r.f. [Eng. ouf, and poise.] To 
outweigh, - * to overbalance. 

“ 1 know the first would much out poise the other.*'— 
Howell : Letters, bk. L. § 6. lett. 1L 

* out pois'-on, r.f. [Eng. ouf, and poison.] 
To exceed in veoom. 

•‘ Outpoisoning all the bane of Thessaly." 

Beaumont : Psyche, xl. 223. 

* out'-por9h, s. [Eng. ouf, and porcA.] An 
entrance, a portico. 

“Coming to the hlshop with supplication luto the 
salutatory, some outporch of the church." — Milton: 
Reformation in England, bk. ii. 

bUt -port, s. [Eng. out, and port.] A seaport 
at a distance from the cbief seat of trade. 

*• He had ordered the out ports to be closed.'— Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. Iv. 

out'-post, s. & a. (Eng. out, audposf.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A post or station outside the limits of a 
camp, or at some distance from the main 
body of the army. 

“The Freuch attacked an outpost defended hy the 
English brigade."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv 

2. The men or troors atationed at auch a 
post. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a post at a dis- 
tance from the main body. 

•• Doing field-firing or outpost duty."— Morning Post. 
Feb. 5. 1885. 

olit -pour’, v.t. [Eng. ouf, and pour.] To 
pour out, to discharge ; to aeud out as in a 
stream. 

** He looked, and eaw what numbers numberless 

The city gates outpoured Milton : p. R., 11L 311. 

biit -pour, s. (Outpour, r.] An outflow, a 
discharge. 

out' pour-Ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Outpour, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : An outpour, an overflow ; 
specif., applied in a depreciatory sense to a 
flow of fervid oratory. 

*• We are safe from the Incalculable surprises and 
shocks of a speech or an outpouring. —Matthew 
Arnold: Last Essay s, p. 218. 

* oilt-pbfr'-er, v.t. [Eng. ouf, and power.] 
Tu excel or surpass in power ; to overpower, 
to outmatch. (Fuller: Church Hist., II. iii. 41.) 

* out- praise’, v.t. (Eng. ouf, and praise, v.] 
To exceed - * or vie with in praising. (Mad. 
D'Arblay: Diary, ii. 71.) 

* out-pray', v.t. [Eng. out, and pray.] To 
exceed in earnestness and etticiency of entreaty. 

’* Our prayer* do outpray his." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., v, a 

* biit-prea9h', v.t. [Eng. ouf, and preach.] 
To excel or surpass in preaching ; to be more 
etfective in instilling a lesson or moral. 

*• A plll’ry can autpreach a parson." 

Judge Trumbull. 

* out pr^e’, v.t. [Eng. out, and price.] To 
excel iu value. (Davios ; Muse's Sacrifice.) 

* oilt prize', v.t . [Eng. ouf, and prize, v.] To 
exceed in valuo or estimated worth. 

•• Your on paragoned mistress is dead, or she’s out - 
prised by a trifle. —Shakesp. : Cymbeline. i. 4. 

* blit-pur'- pie, v.t. [Erg. ouf. and purple.] To 
exceed in blushing. (Beaumont : Psyche , iii. 51.) 

b^t-put, s. (Eng. ouf, and put .] The quantity 
of material or produce put out or produced in 
a certain time, as coal from a mine, or iron 
from a mill ; the produce of a mill, mine, or 
other works. 

" Tweuty-ftve tons per week being the maximum out- 
put of each furnace."— Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. 
xi . p. 274. 

* oilt -put-ter, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Old Law : One who sets watch for the rob- 
bing of any manor-house. (Cowd.) 

but'-quar-ters, s. pi. (Eng. ouf, and quar- 
ters.] 

Mil : Quarters away from the headquarters. 

* bUt quench', v.f. [Eng. ouf, aud gueucA.] To 
quench, to extinguish. 

“ Whiles the candle light 

Outquenched leaves no skill nor difference of wight" 
Spenser : f, Q., VL xL 16. 

* out-ra9e', r.f. (Eng. out, and race , v.] To 
race or fly faster than ; to outstrip. 

“It rests upon the air, subdues it. outraces It."— 
Raskin: Quern of the Air. § 65. 


out'-rage (1), * out-raie, * out-ray, * out- 

rag-cn, v t. & i. [Fr. oufmger.] (Outrage, s.] 
A. Tmnsittve: 

1. Tu commit an outrage on ; to treat with 
violence :uid wrong ; to do violence to ; to act 
with violence and roughness towards. 

“For In peace he continued to plunder and to out- 
rage them.' — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. Specif. : To commit a rape or Indecent 
assault upon. 

3. To do violence to ; to abuse : as, To out 
rage common decency. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To act outrageously; to be guilty oi 
violence and rudeness. 

“Three or four great ones in court will outrage In 
apparel, buge hose, mouttrous bats, aud garish colours.” 
—Ascham. 

2. To go wrong or astray ; to go to excess. 

•' That they ne shulde uat outragen or forleaueu fro 
the vert nes of fair noble kyndred."— CRiucer : Boecius . 
iii. 

* out rage' (2), v.f. [Eng. out, and rage, v.] 
To excel or exceed in rage ; to rage more thau. 

out'-rage, * oult rage, s. (Fr. outrage (O. 
Fr. oultrage), from O. Fr. oltre, outre = beyond, 
from Lat. ultra ; Ital. oltroggio =. outrage, from 
o lira = beyond.] 

1. Rude violence shown or done to persona 
or things ; wanton mischief ; excessive vio- 
lence or abuse. 

“ Laste the bye emperour for his outrage 
Come aud destruye all hys loud." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 4T. 

2. A gross, wanton, or audacious transgres- 
sion of law or decency : as, An outrage ou com- 
mon decency. 

* 3. An outbreak of rage or fury ; furious 
language or actions. 

“ I fear some outrage and will follow her.*' 

Shakesp. : King John, Ul. 4. 

bUt rag*-eous, * out-rar-gi-ous, a. (Fr. 

oufrageua: (O. Fr. oltrageux, oultrageux ); Sp. 
ultra joso; Ital. offraggtoso.] 

1. Characterized by outrage or excessive 
violence ; violent, fierce, furious. 

•* Therewith upon his crest 

With rigror so outrageous he smitt. 

That a largo share it hew'd out of the rest." 

Spenser : F. Q., 1. IL 18. 

2. Atrocious, unbearable. 

" His outrageous violations of all law compelled the 
Privy Council to take decided atepa"— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiil. 

3. Excessive, exorbitant. 

“ Thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ill. 2. 

4. Excessive ; exceeding reason or decency ; 
grossly exaggerated. 

‘*My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they are favourable to tbein. have nothiug of out- 
rageous panegyrick."— Dryden. 

out-rag'- eous ly/out-ra-gi ous ly,adi>. 

[Eng. outrageous ; -fi/.] In an outrageous 
manner or degree ; excessively, atrociously. 

“When sny thing outrageously unpiat or cruel we* 
to be done."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiil. 

but^rag'-eous-ness, * out-ra-gi-ous- 
ness, s. [Eng. oufrageous ; -uess.] The 
quality or state of being outrageous ; violence, 
excess, enormity, atrocity. 

“The outragioumess of bio Dryden ; Juvenal. 
fDedic.J 

* out-rale, * out-ray, v.t. & i. [Outrage 
(1), v.\ 

* ouf-rake, s. [Eng. out, and rake (2), v.] 

1. An expedition, a foray, an outride. 

2. A free passage for sheep from inclosed 
pastures into open and airy grounds. (Percy.) 

OU-tran9e', s. [Fr., from O. Fr. outre (Lat. 
ultra ) = beyond.] [Outrace, s.] The last 
extremity :’as, a contest a entrance, that is 
one in which it is understood that one of the 
combatants must be killed before the contest 
ceases. 

* oUt-rank', v.L [Eng. out, and rank.] To 
excel in rank. 

* out-ra-ous, a. [Outraoeous.] Furious, ex- 
cessive, outrageous. 

“Hlsnephue was but au outraous foie." — Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. L, ch. txiv. 

* olit rap', v.f. (Eng. out, and rap.] To rap 
louder than ; to excel in loudness of raps. 

* out-ray*, v.i. (Eng. out, and my.) To 
spread out, as in rays. ( Chapman : Iliad v. 793.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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* 6Tlt-raze' t r.f. I Eng. ouf, and r aze.) To ro>»t 
out completely ; to exterminate. 

OU'-tro, a. 1 F r. ] Out of tho common or 
ordinary course, limits, oratyle ; extravagant, 
exaggerated. 

* otlFrea^h', v.t. [Eng. out , and reach.] 

1. Lit. : To reach In-yond or furtlier tban ; 
to extend beyond ; to exceed. 

“Constant virtue, which you then outreach ‘d. n 

Be, turn. A Flrt. : Love * Pilgrimage, V. «. 

2. Fig . : To cheat, to overreach. 

* out-reas'-on, i ’.f. [Eng. out, and reason.) 
To excel *or surpass in reasoning ; to reason 
better than. 

"To oulmison th« very Atbeolaoc" — South: Ser. 
man*, vol. vtt, ter. 2. 

* oilt reek' on, v.t. [Eng. out, and reckon.) 
To exceed in reckoning, counting, or number. 

"Make the name* of men outreckon aifcs.” 

lieaum. A Flat. : YalentOuan, 1. 1. 

* ontrecuidance (as otr-kwe dans'), s- 

[Ft., from O. Fr. outre = beyond. and cuidir = 
to think, from Eat. cogito ; Sp. A Port. cuidur.J 
Overweening presumption ; arrogance, inso- 
lence. 

* oilt red -den, r.f. [Eng. out , and redden.) 
To be or grow redder than ; to exceed in red- 
ness. 

” Outredden 

All voluptuous gnnJvii roses '* 

Tennyton : Ode on Death of Wellington. 

* oiit-rede', v.t. IEng. out, and Mid. Eng. 
rede = counsel.) To exceed or excel in counsel 
or wisdom. 

“ Men may the old outrenne but nnt ontredc ." 

Chaucer : C. T., 2,<SL 

* odt-relgn' (elg as a),’ out raign, r.f. 
[Eng. out, and reign.) 'lo reign longer thirv; 
to reign during the whole extent of. 

“ They outraigned had their utmost date." 

Xpmtcr : F. Q., II. x. <&. 

* on tre-ly, adv. [Utteuly.) 

* out renne, r.f. [Outrun.) 

* out' -rent, s. IEng. ouf, and rent, a.) Rent 

p.iid out. 

M A klude acceptance shall your outrrnf he.” 

Davie* - Sonnet to J. Davie*. 

C-it'-rick, *. [Eng. out, aud riel:.) A rick of 
hay tn the open air. 

■ oiit ride', v.t. A i. [Eng. ouf, and ride.) 

A. Trans. ; To ride faster than ; to pass by 
riding. 

’* Sir John Umfrevlt* . . . 

Outrode me.* Shnkeip. : 2 Henry IV., L L 

B. Intrans. : To travel about ou horseback 
or m a vehicle. 

* out-ride, s. [Eng. ouf, and ride , k.) 

1. A ride or riding out; an excursion. 

2. A place or space for riding. 

*■ Leave me a small outride lu the cotiutry.**— Somtr- 
rile : To Mr. Hogarth. 

3. An expedition, a foray, a mid. 

^lit'-rid cr, s. [Eng. out , and rider.) 

* 1. One who rides or travels about on 
horseback. 

“An outrider, that loved vcuerle.* 

Chaucer: C. T., IBS. 

• 2. A auimnoning officer whose duty was to 
cite men before the sheriff. 

3. A servant or attendant on horseback who 
precede# or accompanies a carriage. 

rigger, a. [Kng. out, and rigger.) 

\. Jinild. : A beam projecting outwardly 
from n wall to support a hoisting tackle. 

2. Gearing: A wheel or pulley outside t ho 
frame to receive a belt or other driving con- 
nection. 

3. Mach. : The jib of a crane. 

4. Nautical: 

(1) A spar for extending a sail or rojxi be* 
you. I the points of attachment furnished Ly 
the hull. 

“Carried Into nrttnn on an outrigger *trctcMng 
•head of n //rlf. Quarterly He view, 1973. p. 121. 

(2) A boom rigged out from n vessel to 
Secure lioats to when the vessel is at anchor. 

(3) A (hinting timlier nttnehed >»y spurs to 
the hull ami ilonliiig pnrollM therewith. Emal 
with crank or narrow boats to support them 
Upright in the water under n press of canvns 
which would otherwise upset them. Tie’ out- 
rigger consists generally of two sj»arB fastened 


athwart the vessel, and projecting alwmc half 
its length, sometimes to windward, sometimes 
to leeward. The space between the spars ia 
frequently converted into a stage, on which 
additional weight may be carried if required. 
Prinei|»ally used with the proas of the. Malays 
and Ladrones. 

“MswaI foretold that ... a canoe with outrigger* 
ehould in process of time come out of the ocr-au."— 
Wilton: Prehistoric Man . ch. vi. 

(4) A spar projecting over the stern of a 
boat for assistance in hauling out the clew. 

(5) An iron bracket fitted to the outside of 
a boat, aud having a rowlock at the extremity, 
so rs to increase the leverage of the oars. 
They are principally attached to light boats 
used for racing on rivers, and hence the term 
outrigger ia applied to such boats. 

5. Shipbuild. : A cat-head (q.v.). 

out-right ( gh silent), adn. [Eng. ouf, and 

r<j7/tf.) 

I. Completely, entirely, wholly, altogether, 
utterly. 

** The ]*re mode the foole inadde outright. '—Sir T. 
More : Worke*, p. <83. 

* 2. Immediately, at once; without delay. 

“Wheo these wretches hiwl the ropes about their 
necks, the first was to be psrdoued, the last hauled 
outre/Af.'"— A rOuthnot. 

* o^t-ring', r.f. [Eng. out, and ring.) To 
ring louder than ; to exceed in the noise of 
riuging. 

" 0 utring a tinker ami his kettle.** 

Corbett (treat Torn of Christ Church. 

* oiit ri'-val, r.f. [Eng. ouf, and riraf.) To 

surpass, to* excel. 

•'Having tried to outrival otie another on that «ub. 
Ject.*'— (guardian, No. 138. 

* oiit rive', r.f. [Eng. out. and rire.) To tear 
apart or rive in pieces with force and violence. 
(Hall: Satires, IV. i. 11.) 

* out road, * out-rode, a. [Eng. out, and 
romf; of. mroad.) An excursion. (1 Mucca- 
bees xv. 41.) 

* out roar', • out-roare, r.f. [Eng. ouf, and 
roar, v.J To roar louder thau ; to exceed in 
roaring. 

“ 0 that I were 

Tpon the hill of Baaau. to outraar 

The horned herd I" Shakes/). , Ant. & Cleop.. 111. 13. 

* oht'-roar, s. [Eng. ouf, and roar , s.] The 
noise made by many people crying out at once ; 
an outcry, a tumult. 

* oTit-ro-man^e', r.f. [Eng. ouf, and ro- 
mance.) To exceed in romantic, character. 

••Their re it suffering 1 * out romanced the fictions of 
many ernuit adventures."— Fuller: Church History. 

* oiit'-rooms, s. pi. [Eng. ouf, and pi. of room, 
s.) Outlying oillces (/>if. A jig.). (Fuller: 
Holy Slate, III. ii. 23.) 

* oiit- root*, r.f. [Eng. ouf, and root, v.) To 
root out, to eradicate; to extirpate, to exter- 
minate. (Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,918.) 

” Pc nil cl on* discord *eems 
Outrooted from our mine than Iron age." 

Howe : Ambitious Step- Mother. 

* 6ut rop, • 6iit'-rdpc, s. [Eng. ouf, aud 
roup (q.v.).] A public, auction. 

otit-run', * out-renno, *out-runne, v.t. 
[Eug. ouf, nud run.] 

1. Lit. : To excel or suri»asa in running; to 
run faster tban. 

•* For thin advantage ace from youth lift* woo. 

As not to be outridden, though onfr*n«. 

Dryden : Palumon A Arrite. 1IL 381. 

2. Fig. : To execet 1 ; to go lieyoml. 

“ We outrun the present Income."— A ddhon. 

•J To ouf rim the constable : [Constaule]. 

* <Jut run* ner, #. [Eng. outrun; .rr.] An 
otlshoot, n liratudi. (Unison : Surds of 
Angling, in Kng. Garner, i. 194.) 

*6T)t rush, v.i. [Eng. ouf, and rus/i.) To 
rush out. 

" Forth W nil outriuhed n gu»t 

Uarih arid ; Jleramorjhoic* xlv. 

tfilt-sair, t’.f. IEng. ouf, and sail, v.) To sail 
laslur limit ; to lento behind in witling. 

“ riie wonl tigulfles a ship that ouitall* other ablpM.** 
— Broome. 

saint', r.f. [Eng. out, nnd nafuf.) To 
excel iu wniellty. (Miries: Muses Sacrifice, 
p. 63.) 

* 6Tlt'-salo, a. [Eng. ouf, nnd sale ) An mic- 
tion. (IJ ticket : Life cf Williams, 1. 200.) 


* oTit’-seape, s. [Eng. ouf, and ««»;<=: es- 
cape.) Power or nwaiia of escape. 

“ To lift aside a log ao vaat. 

A* burred all ou/.cuf*' 

Chapman - Odyury lx. 

* o^t-s^ent', t’.f. )Eng. ouf, and «*uf.) To 
exceed* or surjiass in odour; to jmell more 
sliongly than. 

* <5ut-scold', r.f. [Eng. out , anl sccld , v.) Tc 
exceed in scolding. 

•’ \V* grant, thou can»t outtexd* I ui“ 

Shake* p. : Hi tig John, V. 1 

* 6Ht~seorn', r.f. [Eng. ouf, ami scorn, v.) To 
bear dr»wn or overpower by contempt ; to 
despise ; to exceed iu contempt. 

•' He strive* hi his little world of mail F outtcorn 
The to and fro conflicting wmd and rain." 

Shaketp. : Lear, UL 1. 

6Tit -scour- in g, $. [Eng. uuf. amt .tem/rin/?.) 
Any substance scoured or washed out ; refuse. 


* oTit-scoTlt\ r.f. [Eng. ouf, nnd Bcotif, v.] To 
drive out ; to outface. 

*' Outteout the grim opposition.- Marston. 

* oTit-seareh', v.t. [Eng. ouf, and search.) 
To search out, to explore. 

M By our natural re**oU to be out searched."— St ryj.* .* 
Crnnmcr, li. S99. 

*otit-seU', r.f. [Eng. euf, and «//.) 

1. To sell more than ; to exceed in the 
number of sales. 

2. To exceed nr surpass in the selling price; 
to fetch more than. 

“It o uttellrth other* some pence In the bushel."— 
/Vfer . Worthies ; Cambridgeshire. 

3. To exceed in value. 

*• The lx-nt »ho hath, and *be, of all com po muled, 
Otihetu them all." Shaker p. : CymbeJinc, III- k 


*out-scnd', v.t . [Eng. ouf, and s<7uf.) To 
emit. 


'* Dxlh the suu M* myea that he outsend* 
Smother or choke V 

//. More : Immort. Soul, III. If tt. 


out'-sen try, s. [Eng. ouf, anti smfn/.] 

Mil. : A sentry posted some disfanee iu 
advance of a place ; an advanced acntr> ; an 
outpost. 


oTit -set, s. [Eng. ouf, and set, v.) Tliea» lting 
out ; the beginning, start, or first entrance ou 
any business. 

*' It* aaplrlnp outset.’ 

Wordsworth .- Fxcurtinn, hk. r. 

* out'-set-ting, s. [Outset.) A beginning, 
a start. (Itichardson ; Gramlison, iii. 18.) 


• out sheathe', v.f. [Eng. out, and sheathe.) 
To unsheathe ; to draw, us a sword, from the 
sheath. 


* 6ut shifts, s. pi. [Eng. out, and shift, v.) 
Outskirts. 

*• The outihifta of the cltlc."— A'aiAe : Pierce Penni- 
le*se. 

6Tit- shlno', v.i. ii t. [Eng. ouf, and s/ifuc.] 

* A. /nfwns. : Tn shine; lo emit lustre- 
(Shakesp, : Richard III., i. 3.) 

B. Trans.: To shine more brightly than; 
to excel in lustre, excellence, fame, or renown ; 
to surpass. 

“ The water* of heaven o uuhtne them all." 

Moore Farads** d \h* Peri. 

shono', pret. & pa. /xir. of v. [Outshine.) 

* out-shoot’, v.t. [Eng. ouf, and shoot, v J 

1. To shoot better than ; to excel or surpaan 
in shooting. 

*‘OMf»Ao.jfl«»Mhem If he can Id their owoebowe,"— 
Baevn . Auii vi ; Qf Honour. 

2. To shoot beyond ; to overstep. 

“Men »v re resolved never lo ouUhoot their for^ 
father* mark."— Xorrls. 

^lit sli6t, s. [Eng out, nnd sfcnf.] Tlie pro- 
jecting jKirl of an oM tnnlding; a projection. 
(NoofcA.) 

outshot window, *. A projecting wli>- 
dow. 

* 6Tit- shrill r.f. [Eng. ouf, nml shrill.) To 
exceed iu Round. 

“The I nud curnetof luy long breathed »t»U 
CmUhrilt* )«o." Sylrrsier • The /.awe. W. 

•^ht -shiit. r.f. [Eng. cnif, and v.) To 
Hhut out ; U> exclude. 

” When I e/jr *»ut, he my |ira>-er." 

/* line ; t. i>nent<ili>ni of Jeremy, c. IIL 

6ht' - side, s., o., tutv., A prep. [Eng. out, nud 
sale, h.) 
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outsider— outsubtle 


A- As substantive : 

1. The external part of anything ; that part 
of a thing which is exposed ; the surface, the 
exterior, the superficies. 

"Thousands, careless of the damning sin. 

Kiss the book's outside. •who ne'er look within." 

Copper : Expostulation, 388. 

2. The external appearance, features, or 
aspect ; the exterior ; the external or outward 
man. 

“rThis impoteut pride can do no more than regulate 
the outside. —Hyno: Essay*. pt. i.. ess. 15. 

3. The part of a place which is beyond or 
without an enclosure. 

** I threw open the door of my chamber, and found 
the family standing on the outside "Spectator. 

4. The extreme, the utmost, the farthest 
limit or estimate ; preceded by the definite 
article : as, There are fifty at the outside. 

5. One who or that which is without ; 
specif., a passenger travelling on the outside 
of a coach. 

"The oul sides did as out side t always do. They were 
very cheerful aud talkative at the beginning of every 
stage. Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 

6. (PI.) The exterior sheets of a parcel of 
writing or printing paper ; spoiled sheets. 

^ Burton uses this word in two significa- 
tions : (1) An empty, frivolous person (Anat. 
Mela it. (ed. 1SS1), p. 25): and (2) a hypocrite 
(i&. 34). The latter meaning is fixed by a 
reference to the line of Juvenal (ii. 3), " Qui 
Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt.” 

B. As adjective: 

1. Belonging to or situated on the outside 
or surface. 

2. External, superficial ; consisting in show. 

3. Travelling or carried oil the outside. 

"The horses were smoking so, that the outside paa. 
senders were invisible." — Dickens ' Pickwick, ch. xxxv, 

C. As adv. : To or on the outside : as, He 
went outside ; to travel outside. 

D. ^4s prep. : On or to the outside of ; with- 
out. 

"Various telegraphic communications Appeared to 
be passing between them and some persona outside the 
vehicle."— Dickens: Pickwick, ch. 1. 

outside car, s. [Jauntino-car.) 

6tlt -sid er, s. [Eng. outsid(e); -er.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who is unconnected or unacquainted 
with a matter in question ; one who does not 
belong to a particular party, profession, or 
aet ; a layman. 

"So far as outsiders can see. there Is always the same 
cbeerfulueas." — Morning Post, Feb. 5, 1885. 

2. A horse or other competitor which is not 
a favourite in the betting, or against whom 
long odds are offered. (Racing slang.) 

II. Locksmith. : A pair of nippers with 
aemi-ttihular jaws, adapted to enter a keyhole 
and grasp the pin of a key, so as to uulock 
the door from the outside. 

oilt'-slght ( gh silent), s. [Eng. o«f, and sight.] 
Sight tor that which is without, as opposed to 
ir»ight (q.v.). (Breton : Old Man's Lesson , 
1*11.) 

outslght- plenishing, s. 

Scots Law : A term applied to the movables 
without doors, as horses, carts, ploughs, oxen, 
and other implements of husbandry. 

*6ilt-sin’, v.L [Eng. o«f, and sin , v.] To ex- 
ceed in sin ; to go beyond in sinning. 

*6tit sing', v.t. [Eng. oat, and sing.] To 
siug more aweetly than ; to excel in singing. 

" In sweetness* the nightlugale [will] ovtting him." 
Breton : Dignitte of Man, p. 14. 

*6ht-slt’, v.t. [Eng. out, and sit.] To sit 
longer than ; to sit beyond the time of. 

*<£iit-skin, s. [Eng. otif, aud skin.] The 
•xtenial skin. 

"The barke and outskin of a commonwealth.'* 

fleiiMm. <t Flet. : Coronation, v. 1. 

*<!>iit-Skip', v.L [Eng. out, and skip, v.} To 
skiji out of the reach of ; to avoid ; to escape 
by flight. 

" Tbon conld'et out skip my veugeauce." 

Ben Jonson : Sejanut, ii. 

dUt-Skirt, s. [Eng. ouf, aud skirt, s.] The 
part away from the middle, and on or near the 
edge or border of an area ; border, precinct. 
(Generally in the plural.) 

" From the remotest ouf stfrtx of the grove." 

H'ordsieorfA .■ Naming of Places, No, 6. 

* ^Ht-Slang', v.t. [Eng. emt, and slang , v.) 
To excel or exceed in the use of slang. 


out-sleep , v.t. [Eng. out , and sleep, v.] To 
sleep beyond. 

"1 fe»r we shall outsleep the coming morn." 

Bhakesp. : Midsummer Night’* Dream, v, 1. 

* out-slide', v.i. [Eng. out, and slide, v.] To 
slide out or forward. 


* out-sling', v.t. [Eng. out, and sling.] To 
project, to cast forth. ( H . More : Immort. Soul, 
II. iii. 5.) 

* oilfc-snat9h', v.t. [Eng. out, and snafcM 
To seize violently. (H. More: Life of the Soul, 
i. 60.) 

* out-soar , v.t. [Eng. out, and soar.] To 
soar beyond. 

* out-sound’, v.t. [Eng. out, and sound, v.] 
To sound louder than ; to exceed or surpass 
in sound. 

" Every tongue 'a the clapper of a mill, 

Aud can outsound Homer's Grauius. ' 

Cowley: A Poetical Reeenge. 

^ht-span', v.i. [Eng. out, and Dut. span ne n = 
to yoke horses to ; span = a team.] To unyoke 
a team of oxen from a waggon. (South vl/rica.) 

"We turned off the velt on to the road— for no one Is 
allowed to outspan ou it."— P. Gillmore : Great Thirst 
Land, ch vili. 

oil t'- span, s. [Outspan, ?>.] The rest of 
travellers in South Africa, when they unyoke 
their oxen and suspend their journey. 

“During our mid day oufspan the halt was taken 
advantage of to get onr rifles unpacked." — P, Gill- 
more: Great Thirst Land, ch. xiii. 


* out-spar’-kle, v.t. [Eng. out , and sparkle, 
v.] To sparkle more than ; to exceed in 
sparkling. (Beaumont: Psyche, i. 84.) 


* out-speak’, v i. & t. [Eug. out, and spmfc.] 
* 1. Intrans. : To speak out or aloud. 

2. Trans.: To exceed in speaking; to say 
or express more than. 

" His treasure . . . outspeak* 
Possession of a subject. 

Shakes p. : Henry VIII., iii. 2. 


* oht speed , v.t. [Eng. o«f, and speed.] To 
excel m speed ; to outstrip. 


* oilt -spend, s. [Eug. oaf, and spend , s.] An 
outlay, an expenditure. 


* oilt-spend', v.t. [Eng. out, and spend, v.] To 
exceed in expenditure ; to spend more than. 

" His successful struggles to outspend them all.”— 
Mrs. Trollope : Michael Armstrong, ch ii. 

* Olit-spcnt’, a. [Eng. onf, and spenf.] Ex- 
hausted, spent. 

** Outspent with this long course, 

The Cossack prince rubbd down his horse." 

Byron : Ma zeppa .iii. 

* 6Tlt spin', v. t. [Eng. out, and spin.] To 
spin out, to exhaust. 

" His long-yarned life 

Were quite oub-tpun. * Ben Jornon : Epigram 42. 

* oht-spit , i’.f. [Eng. out, and spif.] To 
spit further than. (In allusion to the popular 
but erroneous idea that reptiles have the 
power of spitting poison.) 

"Simon he outspit in heresy." 

Beaumont : Psyche, xvlii. 161. 

out-Spok’-en, a. [Eng. out, and spoken] 
Plain, free.br bold in speech ; given to speak- 
ing one’s mind freely ; open, candid, frank. 

" A remarkably independent aud outspoken mail."— 
Law Magazine <fc Review, Nov., 1659, p. 2. 

oilt-spok'-en ness, s. [Eng. outspoken; 
►ness.] The quality or state of being out- 
spoken ; plainness, boldness, or freedom of 
speech or expression. 

•• Outspokenness probably had much more to do . . . 
with his jfi.auccesx"— Atheneeum, March 4, 1892, p. 278. 


* Oilt-Sport, v.L [Eng. out, and sporf, v.] To 
sport beyond. 

" Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop 
Not to o utsport discretion." 

Shaketp, : Othello, ii 3. 

out-spread', v.t. [Eng. out, and spread .] To 
spread out, to extent. (Generally in the pa. 
par.) 

"[He] kissed the little bauds outspread.” 

Scott : Hokeby, 9. 

* oht-spring', V.i. [Eng. out, and spring, v.] 
To spring or leap out. 

"The fur outiprong 
Of all the belmes al about" 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 460. 

* out-sprung', * out-sprong, of [Eng. 

out, and s/irimg.] Sprung, descended. 

"dEneas, oue outspmng of Trojau blood." 

Surrey • Virgite ; JCneit iv. 


I * out-spurn', v.t. [Eng. out, and spurti.] To 
spurn away. ( Breton : Blessed Weeper, p. 11.) 

* out-stand', v.t. & i. 4 [Eng. out, and stand, v.] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To stand out against ; to withstand ; to 
resist ; to sustain. 

"Never to outstand the first attack."— Wood ward. 

2. To stay beyond or longer than ; to out- 
stay. 

" I have out stood ray time." 

Shaketp. : CymbeUne, i. 6. 

B. fnfrans. : To stand out from the main 
body ; to project. 

6nt- stand ing, a. [Eng. out, and standing, 
a.] Remaining unpaid or uncollected; un- 
settled, not paid : as, outsta riding debta. 

outstanding-term, s. 

Law: A term existing at law which might 
in equity be made attendant on an inheritance 
either by express declaration or by implica- 
tion. (UTuirfon.) 

t oilt-stare’, v.t. [Eng. out, and stare, v.] To 
stare down ; to outface ; to stare out of 
countenance ; to browbeat. 

*• 1 would outstare the sternest eyes." 

Shakesp . ; Merchant of Venice, 11. 1. 

* 6Ut -start’ -mg, a. [Eug. out, and starting, 
a.] Starting, leaping, or issuing out. 

oilt-Stay’, V.t . [Eng. out, and stay, v.] 

1. To stay longer than ; to continue a 
struggle longer than. 

*' Geronnoirfifayed the top. weight, And won cleverly." 

Daily Telegraph, Feh. 4. 1885. 

2. To stay beyond or longer than ; to over- 
stay. 

“She had Already outstayed her Invitation.' — 

Macmillan s Magazine, Oct., 1681. p. 409. 

* oilt-step’, v.t. [Eng. o«f, and step, v.] To 
step or go beyond ; to overstep ; to exceed. 

oilt -step, a. <fc conj. [Outstep, v.] 

I, Asadj. : Lonely, solitary, retired. (Prop.) 

* II. As conj. : Unless. 

"Oufirepthe kingbemiserahle.**— Heywood: Edward 

IT., p. 73. 

* out-stood’, pa. par. [Outstand.] 

* out-storm', v.t. [Eng. out, and storm , v.) 
To exceed in storming or raging. 

* oht-strain’, * out-strein', v.t. [Eng. owf, 

and strain, v.] 

1. To surpass in exertion. 

"Vivid John 

Quickly his fellow-traveller ouf«frei?ieti 

In Ardors race.’ Beaumont : Psyche, xv. 144. 

2. To stretch out. (Southey : Thalaba , iii.) 

* out-str aught' (gh silent), pa. par . or a. 
[Outstretch.] 

* out' -street, s. [Eng. out, and sfreef.] A 
street in the extremities or outskirts of a 
town. 


oht-Strct9h', v.t. [Eng. ouf, and stretch.] 

1. To stietch or spread out; to extend, to 
expand. 

" Thy royAl hand 

Outstretched with beuedictions o'er the lAnd." 

Longfellow : Autumn. 

* 2. To stretch or measure to the end. 

"Tiraon . . . hath outstretched hi* «piui." 

Shttkesp, : Timon of Athens, V. & 

3. To extend or open to the utmost. 


t out’-stret9h, $. [Outstretch, t\] Reach, 
expause, expansion. 

" Its outstretch of beneficence 
Shall have a <q>eedy eudiitg on the earth.* 

R Browning; Balaustion s Adventure. 

* out-stride’, v.t. [Eng. ot<f, and stride, v.] 
To excel or surpass in striding. 


* oht-strike’, v.t. [Eng. out, and sfrifce.) 

1. To strike out. 

** This sentence serves and that my hand outstrike* .” 
Drayton: Matilda to King John. 

2. To strike faster than. 

"A swifter mean shall ontstrike thought." 

Shakesp. : Antony <£ Cleopatra, lv. 9. 


oilt-Strip', v.t. [Eng. oaf, and sfrip.] Tc 
outrun, to advance heyood, to exceed, to 
surpass, to leave behind. 

" WhAt we hAve of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression " 

Byron: Chxlde Harold, iv. 168. 


* outsubtle, * outsnbtUe (as odt-sixt'-el). 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt» 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, aa, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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v.t. (Eng. out, and subtle.) To exceed In 
craft or subtlety. 

•' The devil. 1 thluk, 

Cannot outsuMl e thee.* „ 

£;aum. * Fist.: J font. Thomas, Iv. 2. 

tfat suck en, a. (Eng. out t aud sucken.) 

[M ULTURE. I 

• ovlt suf fer, v.t. (Eng. out, and s»jTer.) 
To exceed in suffering ; to surpass in en- 
durance of suffering. 

•out sum, v.t. (Eng. out , and Jino.) To ex- 
ceed in number. 

••The prisoner* of that shameful day ouUttmmed 
Their victors." Southey : Joan of Arc. H. 

• oilt su per-stP tlon, v.t. (Eng. out, and 
jru;xrsfi/tou.) To be more superstitious than. 
(Fuller: Worthies, ii. 8.) 

• oiit-sweiir', v.t. (Eng. out, and swear.) To 
exceed in swearing ; to bear down hy swearing. 

" Well outface them. aud outwear them too.* 

Shakes ik : Merchant of IVnice. tv. 2. 

• oilt-sweat', v.t. (Eng. out, aud sweat.) To 
sweat out, to work out. 

••Let the fool outsweat It. that thinks he ha* gf.t a 
catch ors't.'—Beaum. ttflet.: WU without Money, L L 

• 6ut sweot’-cn, v.t. (Eng. out, and suwfen.] 
To exceed or ‘excel in sweetness ; to smell 
more sweetly than. 

"The leaf of eglantine, which not to slander. 
Outsweeten'U not thy lireatb." 

Shakesp.: Cymbeline. tv. 2. 

• 6ilt swell', v.t. (Eng. out, and swell , v.) 

L To exceed in swelling. 

*• The cheek 

OutswelVd the colic of hold Aqutlon." 

Shakesp. : Troilus <t Crestida, iv. 6, 

2. To overflow. 

• <5Ht swift', v.f. (Eng. out, and swijt.) To 
outstrip. ( Sylvester : Vocation, 855.) 

• 6ht swim', v.t. (Eng. out, and To 

exceed in swimming or in any motion re- 
sembling swimming. 

“Some on swift horseback to outswi m the wind." 

Sylvester : Maidens Blush, 695. 

• 6Ht-8^r-la-ble f v.t. (Eng. out, and syllable.) 
Tn exceed in number of syllables. ( Fuller : 
Worthies, ii. 406.) 

• otit-tako', v.t. lEng. out, and take, of. except.) 
To except, to omit, to pass over or by. 

• ovlt'-take, * o wt-take, prep . [Outtake, v.) 
Except. 

•• Alle that y liaue y grnunt the owttake my wyfe."— 
MS, Cantab. Ft ii. 88. 

• oilt'-tak-f n, prep. [Prop, the pa. par. of omt- 
take (q.v.) ; the construction agrees exactly 
with the Latin ablative absolute, as in excepto 
xz (this or that) being taken out, i.e. except 
(this or that).') Except. 

•* Jt was fulle of cocadrllles outtakene In the foreald 
xnonethes,"— MS. Line,, A. I. 17, fo 31. 

• oilt-til -ent, v.t. [Eng. out, and talent.) To 
excel or surpass in talent. 

** Now outargued, outtalcnted,'*— lllchardson: Cla- 
rissa. Ill- 84. 

olt talk (l ailcnt), v.t. (Eng. out, and talk, v.) 
To exceed or overcome in talking; to talk 
down. 

**Tb la gentleman will outtalk u* all. 

Shakes p. : Taming of the Shrew, I. 2. 

• £ilt tell', v.t. (Eng. out, and tell . J To tell 
or reckon more than ; to exceed the reekon- 
log of. 

•• Thin U th« place I have outtotd the clock. 

For limit®." Benum. A Flet. : Coxcomb, l. 1. 

• dttt' term, *. (Eng. ou/, and term, a.) Any- 
thing outward or auperlicial, as manner, or a 
slight remark. 

• oilt throw', v.t. [Eng. out, and throw.) To 
throw or cast out. 

" Thenco ourthrowen, 

Into tbl* world." Spenser. F. Q., IV'. It. 1. 

• oiit tillin' dcr, v.t. [Eng. oaf, and thun- 
der.] To be hioder than thunder; U) exceed 
In noise. (Adams ; Works, 11. 277.) 

• toil', * out tollc, v.t. (Eng. out, and 
fniJ.) To surpass in endurance of labour. 

"The 0 X 0 will outtoll* him."— Breton ; IHynltle of 
Man, p. It. 

• toiled , a. [Eng. out; toil ; -ed.| Over* 
wearied ; worn out. 

•'Outtotled with travelling so far.**— Holland . Cum . 
den, it. 130. 


• out-tongue', v.t. (Eng. out, and tongue.) 
To bear down by noise or clamorous talk. 

•• My services, which 1 have dune the slgnory, 

Shall outtovoue hi* complaint*.” 

Shaknp. : Othetlo, 1. 1. 

* oilt-top', v.t. [Eng. out, and fop.) To exceed 
by the top or head ; to overtop. 

*’ The treasurer began th«n to outtopm*." — CaW»a/a ,* 
Lord Kcejxrr to the Duke, May 24. IC24- 

* odt tr Ay -el, V.t. [Eng. out, and (rarfl.) 
To exceed iu travelling, either in distance or 
in speed. (Mad. D'Arbluy: Cecilia, bk. x., 
ch. ii.) 

• out tuft', v.t. (Eng. out, and tuft.) To puff 
out. 

” Her smock® outtuft to show her Irvitoe. 

Davies : .4n LMasie. p. 90. 

out turn, s. (Eng. out, and turn.) The 
amount of goods or produce turned out of a 
mine, factory, &c. 

” The gross outturn would be above th® average." 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14, 1885. 

* out twine’, v.t. [Eng. out, and twine.) To 
disentangle, to disengage, to extricate. 

’* He stopp'd. 

And from the wound the reed ouUtciued." 

Fairfax 

* oiit-u'-suro (8 as zh), v.t. (Eng. out, and 
usurp.) To exceed in usury or usurious ex- 
actions. 

t oilt-val'-uo, v.t. [Eng. ouf, and value.) To 
exceed in value. 

“ An earnest of expected Joys, that euftwfurj and 
transcends ell those uiomeutary pleasures ."— Boyle i 
Works, L 281. . 

oiit-ven' -om, v.t. (Eng. out, aDd venom.) 
To exceed in venom or poison ; to be more 
venomous than. 

•‘Slander . . . who«e tongne 
0 utvenoms all the worms of Nile." 

Shakesp. . Cymbeline, 11L 4. 

6T)t-vie', v.t. [Eng. out, and vie.) To exceed, 
to excel, to surpass. 

** Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and, dying, fears he reelf may die." 

Pope: On Sir Godfrey A'netfer. 

(nit-vig'-il, v.t. [Bn£. out, and rfjji?.) To 
out watch ; to exceed lu vigilance. (Fuller : 
Worthies, ii. 400.) 

• oilt-vil lain, v.t. (Eng. out, and villain.) 
To exceed or surpass in villainy. 

•* He hath outvilla fned vlltalny so f ir that the rarity 
redeems hiiu*" — Shakrtp. : All's I Veil that Ends HVW, 
iv. 3. 

tf^t-voi^o', v.t. (Eng. out, and voice.) Tn ex- 
ceed in noise or clamour; to sound louder than. 

•• Whose shout* . . . outvoice tho deep-moutli’d sea." 

Shakesp. : Henry v. (In trod.) 

^t-VOt©', v.t. [Eng. oaf, and vote, v.) To 
exceed in the number of votes ; to defeat by a 
majority of votes. 

f <£il t walk' (J silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and 
walk, v.) To walk longer, faster, or more 
than ; to excel in walking. 

** Yes and out- watch t. 

Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive ’ 

Ben J onion : Fortunate Isles, Jfasoue. 

• 6vlt'-wall, s. [Eng. out, and wall.) 

\. Lit. : The outside or external wall of a 
building or other structure. 

2. Fig. : The outside, the exterior ; to out- 
ward appearance. 

•• For confirmation that I arn much more 
Than my ourwalt : oj*en this purw© and take 
What It couUiUis. : Lear, 111. 7. 

6Tlt'-ward t * out-warde, * ut ward, adv., 
a., &i s. [A.S. utev'eurd, utrwrd, from ute = 
out, and weard , n suff. denoting direction.) 

A. As adverb: 

1. To or towards the outside or exterior; 
outwards. 

•• Laddo hyT® outward of tl»« chyrch®." 

Boberl of Gloucester, p. 339. 

2. On tho outside or cxlcrior ; outwardly. 

Oriici* ynoiitfh OMfK'ilrf/ )wl her 
fVnUioT Cm 

3. To foreign parts or countries. 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordiimry Language : 

1, Forming or bring situate on tbn outside 
or superficial part of am thing; exterior, ex- 
ternal; supcrfleinl, outside. 

2. External ; visible externally ; showing, 
apparent. 

•• Her poor victim’* oufMvird throe* 

Bear wlliit 1 ** to Ills mental wet* 

Sojtt 1,‘okeby, I. X 


3. Tending or directed towards the exterior 
or outside : as, an outward course. 

* 4. Coming or derived from without; ex- 
trinsic, adventitious. 

•• An outward honour, for an Inward toll" 

Shake tp. : Bichard ///., L 4. 

* 5. Foreign ; not intestine ; not domestic. 

* G. Public, civil ; as opposed to religious. 

*' C'hrUAiilah and hi* son* wctc for the outward 
hu»lnc»a over Israel, for officer* and Judge*. —1 CAroni- 
cles xxvt. Vi. 

II. Technically : 

* 1. C, com. : Tho same as exterior : aa, at 
outuxird angle. 

2. Forf. ; The same as Saljf.nt (q.v.). 

3. Theol. : Carnal, corporeal, fleshly ; op 
posed to spiritual : aa, the outuard man. 

C. As subst. : The externa) form ; tba ax» 
terior appearance. 

•* Outliving beauty's outward 

SVmAeip. ; Troilus A Crestida, lit 1 

outward bound, a. Proceeding from 
a port or country : as, au oufuxtriMKmod ship. 

out'-ward-ly, adv. [Eng. outuxird ; -ly.\ 

1, Externally; on the outside, as opposed 
to inwardly. 

** Ch ear ful tigucs h« shewed outwardlyf 

Spenser: F. U., IV xlL 36. 

2. In apjiearance ; not in reality or sincerity. 

*• For what almost could be outwardly done which 
these men did uot do?'* — .SoufA : Sermon*. voL vlii*» 
ser* L 

o^t ward nesi, s. [Eng. outuxird; -ruts*.) 
l'he quality or state of being outward. 

out-ward^, adv . (Eng. otdivani, with adv. 
auff. -».) Towards the outer patta ; from the 
interior or inside ; outward. 

"The light falling on them Is not reflected out- 
ward*."— Sewton : Upticks. 

• otlt-wash , v.t. [Eng. out, and wash, v.) 
To wash out ; to cleanse from. 

" ovft-wat^', v.t. [Eng. out, and teafek, v.l 
To watch longer than ; to watch till the dis- 
appearance of. 

•• And many a restless hour oufientcVd each »tar. 

Aad morning caine, and *till thou wert afar.' 

Byron Corsair, L 1A 

• <Jilt'-way, s. (Eng. out, and icay.) A way or 
passage out ; an outlet. 

••Itself of larger slxe, distended wide. 

In diver* *lre«ta aud outuniys multlply'd.” 

P. Fletcher : Purple Island, V. 

• otit-wealth’, v.t. [Eng. out, and uxuilth.] 
To exceed m wealth. 

•• They dtd so much outwit and outwenllh ua."— 
Oauden ; Tears of the Church, p 253. 

• tfiit-wear', * out-wearo, v.t. [Eng. out, 
and icear.) 

1 . To wear out. 

*• The Lord shall writ® It In a scroll 
That ne’er *hall be oufieorw." 

MUtun ■ Psalm IxvavIL 

2. To last longer than ; to outlast. 

” A calender for every year®. 

That . . . time lu durance shall oufierar#. 

Spenser * Shepheards Calender ; Doe. 

3. To waste, to spend. 

*• The *un is high, and we ou/ircur I he day.* 

Shakesp. . Henry r„ lv. 1 

" oiit-wbar’-y, v.t. (Eng. oaf, and weary, v.] 
To weary out ; to wear out. 

" T" oufirearv.them through all their »ln*’ variety.” 
Cowley Daeuleis. Iv, 

• i^t-wced , i’.f. lEng. ou/, and uya/, v.) To 
weed out ; to extirpate os u weed. 

•• Wrath In a fire, ami Jealousy a weed ; 

Tho spark* »oon quench, tho springing weed ow$- 
weed." Spenser. (TWO.) 

• ^itt wcop , v.t. [Eng. P»<f, and «<«•;).] To 
weep more than ; to exceed nr eurjoss in 
weeping. 

" Meantime he nadly *uffcr* In their grirf. 

(Jutwrei* an hermit, and nutpray* a ulnC” 

Dry ten. Annus l/ir-ibilu, cclxl 

6^t-Wolgh‘ (gh fiilent), t’.r. [Eng. out, and 
weigh.) 

1. /.»/. : To exceed In weight or gravity ; to 
weigh more than. 

2, Fig. : To exceed or surpass In influence, 
imporlanee, weight, or value. 

•• From you It cuinrv and IhU last grace o«<r«oefi;>s." 

{.on&f.llow student's Tat*. 

• 6Tit w611 , v.t. & i. (Kng. on/, aud writ, v.| 

A. Touts. : Tn pour out. 

"Ill* faille »*\v* dvK> fertile ♦Hill* outwettf 

S)+n»<r (/■, I. f ft 


boil. b<5^ , p6Ht, J<^1 ; eat, v°ll. ehorus, 9 bln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, oj ; oxpoet, ^enoplion, exist, ph - f. 
-elan, -tlan = slian. -tlon, slon - shim ; -^lon, ? ion zhuu. -clous, -tlous, -stous - shus. bio. dlo, - bcL d©L 
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B. Tntrans. : To rise, spring, or issue out, 
as from a well. 

"From virtue's fount the purest Joys outwell " 
Thornton ■ Castle of Indolence, n. 36. 

* out-wend', v.t. I Eng. out, and wend.] To 
weod or go beyond. {Spenser: F. Q. f V. viii. 4.) 

* oil t- whirl', v.t. [Eng. out, and whirl,] To 
whirl faster than. 

•* Grieve to see thy wheel 
Of ceaseless change outwhirled m human life.* 

Toung. Eight Thoughts, 1 . 217 . 

* oilt-whore (ic silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and 
whore.] To exceed in lewdness. 

out Win', v.t. [Eng. out, and win.) To win 
or hnd a way out of ; to get out of. 

" With thornes and barren brakes environed round. 

That none the muoe may easily outiein." 

Spender : F. Q.. IV. i. 20. 

* oilt wind, v.t . [Eng. out, and wind, v.] 
To disentangle ; to extricate by winding ; to 
unloose. (More: Life of the Soul.) 

* out win dow, * out-win der, s. [Eng. 
out , and window.) A projecting window ; a 
bay window. 

* mV t- wing', v.t. [Eng. out, and wing.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To move faster on the wing 
than ; to outstrip in flying. 

*• As she attempts at words, his courser springs 
O'er hills and lawns, and even a wish outunngs.” 
Garth Ovid; Met amor ph>s*i xiv. 

2. d/th : To outflank. ( Cromwell to Lenthall , 
Aug. 20, 164S.) 

oilt-wit , v.t. [Eng. out, and wit.] 

I. To defeat by superior ingenuity or cun- 
ning ; to overreaeh, to cheat ; to be or prove 
too clever for. [Outknave.) 

* 2, To excel in ability. [Outwealth.] 

mlt -with, prep. [Eng. out, and wiffc.) Out- 
side of. (Scotch.) 

oTVt-wde', v.t. [Eng. out, and woe.) To ex- 
ceed in sorrow or woe. 

oiit-wom an, v.t. [Eng. out , and woman.) 
To excel m womanly qualities. 

" Sho could not be unmanned, no, nor ovtwomaned,* 
Tennyson. Queen Mary, ill. 1. 

Silt -work, s. [Eng. out, and work, s.J 

1. Lit. & Fort. (PL): Works included in the 
defence of a place, but outside the parapet. 

" Stormed the outworks of his fortress." 

Butler • ffudibrat. 111. I. 

2. Fig . ; Anything which acts as a guard or 
defence at a distance. 

•’ The care of our outworks, the navy royal and ship- 
ping of our kingdom ." — Bacon ; Advice to Sir George 

Tillers. 

* Oilt-work', v.t. [Eng. out, and work, v.) 
To work more or longer than ; to surpass in 
work or labour. 


* out worn , a. [Eng. out, ami worn.] Worn 
out, exhausted. (Byron : Mazeppa, ii.) 

* out- worth', v.t. [Eng. o«f, and worth. ] 
To exceed in worth or value ; to be of greater 
worth than. (Shakesp.: Henry VIII., i. 1.) 


* out- wrest', r.f. [Eng. out, and wrest.) To 
wrest or take by violence ; to extort. 

"The truth thereof I did autwrest." 

Spenser F. Q„ II iv . 23. 

* out- write', v.t. [Eng. out, and write.) To 
surpass or excel in writing. 


# out wrought (ought as at), a. [Eng. out, 
and wrowyA-f.] Outdone ; exceeded in elacacy ; 
surpassed. 

* Out wrought by your 

trauaueudeut fu- 
ries " 

Ben Jonsvn : Ca- 
tiline. hi. 

* oht za' ny, v.t. 

(Eng. out , and 
20 ny.) To exceed 
or surpass in buf- 
foonery. 

' Thou dost out zany 

Cutely ." 

Hen Jon son: Epi- 
gram 130. 

ou va ro vite, 5. 

'UWAkoWlTE.] 

OUVIR DR A. 



ou-vi ran -dra, 

s. [Abbieviatod’ from ouvirandrana(= water- 
yam), the Madagascar name of these plants.) 


Lot. : A genus of Juncaginarcte. [Lattice- 
leaf.] 


* ouze, s . [Ooze.] 
ou’-zel, s. [Ousel.] 

OV-, pref. [Ovo-.J 

o -va, s. pi. (Ovum.) 

6 -val, * o-vall, a. & s. [O. Fr. oval ; Fr. 
male, from Lat. otrcm = an egg; Sp. oval; 
Ital. omle.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Of the shape or figure of the 
outline of an egg ; egg-shaped ; elliptical. 

II, Lot. : Having the figure of an ellipse. 

B, vis subst. : An egg-shaped figure, or a 
figure resembling an ellipse, but differing from 
it in not being symmetrical, being broad ir at 
one end than at the other. 

oval-chuck, s. 

Lot fie : A chuck invented by Sharp, foi oval 
or elliptic turning. 

oval compass, s. A compass for de- 
scribing ovals. 

oval file, s. A file having an elliptieal 
or oval cross-section. Used sometimes as a 
gulleting tile. 

oval of Descartes, Cartesian-oval, s. 

Math. : A curve such that the simultaneous 
increments of two lines drawn from the 
generating point of the curve to two fixed 
points, have always to each other a constant 
ratio. If the ratio is equal to —1, the oval 
becomes an ellipse ; if it is equal to -+- 1, it is 
an hyperbola. 

o-val’-bu men, s. (Pref. ov-, and Eng. albu- 
men.] The albumen or white of an egg. 

*o-va/-li-a^ s. pi. [Neut.pl. of oralis — belong- 
ing to an ovation, but used as if oval.] 

Zool. : The name given by Latreille, followed 
by Cuvier, Ac., to those Ltemodipoda which 
have the body oval with the segments trans- 
verse. Genus or sub-genus, Cyainus (q.v.). 

O-vaT l-form, a. [Eng. oval ; i connective, 
and form.] Oval, egg- shaped. 

O-val-ly, adv. [Eng. oval; -ly.] In an oval 
maimer or form, so as to be oval. 

* o’-vant, a. [Lat. ora ns, pr. par. of oro= to 

triumph.] Enjoying an ovation (q.v.). (P. 

Hollaiul: Camden, p. 42.) 

o-var 1 -an, • o-var’-i-al, a. [Eng. or ary; 
-an, -ah] ’ Of or pertaining to the ovary. 

ovarian apoplexy, s . [Pelvic-hoema- 

TOCELE.] 

ovarian-cysts, s. pi. 

Pathol. : One of the three kinds of tumours 
occasionally arising in the ovary. It consists 
in the conversion of the gland, or of parts of 
it, into cysts. They may be, (1) simple or 
unilocular ; (2) compound, multdocular, or pro- 
liferous ; or (3) dermoid. The second is the 
most common form. Ovarian cysts tend to 
grow to a great size. They are often fatal 
within four years unless healed by a success- 
ful operatiun. 

ovarian -dropsy, s 

Pathol. : Dropsy arising from the rupture of 
an ovarian eyst. 

ovarian-tumour, s. 

Pathol. : A tumour in the ovary*, whether 
cystic, caueerous, fibrous, or solid, but espe- 
cially a cystic tumour. 

ovarian vesicles, 3. pi 

Zool. : The generative buds of the Sertu- 
larida. The same as Gonopbores (q.v.). 

o-var-i ot -o-mlst, s. [Eng. ovariotom(y) ; 
-ist.] One who practises or is skilled iu 
ovariotomy. 

O-var-l Ot -O- my, s. [Eng. ovary, and Gr. 
Topr) (tonic) — a cutting.] 

Surg. : The cutting an ovarian cyst out of 
the body. The operation is now generally 
successful, when performed antiseplically. 

O-var i-oiis, a. [Lat. ova, pi. of ovum — an 
egg.] Consisting of eggs. 

" He. to the rocks 

pire clinging, gathers Iiis ooartous food.* 

Thomson - Autumn, 874. 

O-va-ri'-tis, *. [Mod. Lat. ovar(ium) ; suflf. 
-itls( q.v.).] 


Pathol. : The same as Oaritis and Oophor- 
itis (q.v.). 

d-var'-l-um, s. [Lat. ovum, (pi. ova) = an egg.] 
An ovary (q.v.). 

o'-var-y, s. [Fr. ora ire; Sp. k Ital. ovario ] 

1. But. : A hollow case placed at the base of 
the pistil, and containing one or more edls 
enclosing ovules. Called by Linnanus the 
Germen (q.v.). Its normal state is to be 
superior to the calyx ; but in some cases it is 
adherent to the tube of the calyx, when it is 
called inferior. It may also be parietal (q.v.). 

2. Physiol. : The organ in which the ova or 
germs of the future oils] ring are formed and 
temporarily contained. It consists ot an outer 
fibrous coat ami a parenchyma, or stroma. 
In the human female the right and left ovary 
are two oval compressed bodies, attached to 
the uterus by a narrow fibrous cord, and 
more slightly by the fimbriated ends of the 
Fallopian tubes, which admit of the passage 
of the ovum front the ovary to the uterus, 
and, if it becomes impregnated, it remains 
there until the embryo is fully developed. 

* o'-var-y, a. [Ovation.] Pertaining to an 
ovation. (Browne : Miscellany Tracts, ii.) 

d'-vate» o'-vat-ed, a. [Lat. ovafus, from 
ovum = an egg.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Egg-shaped, with the lower 
extremities broadest. 

2. Bot. : Egg-shaped, oblong, or elliptical; 
broader at the lower end, like the longitudinal 
section of an egg. 

ovate-acuminate, a. [Ovato-acumin- 

ATE-] 

ovate-cylindraeeous, a. [Ovato-cyl- 

INDRACEOUS.J 

ovate-deltoid, a. [Ovato-deltoid.) 

ovate-lanceolate, a. Between ovate 
and lanceolate (q.v.). 

ovate-oblong, a. (Ovato-oblono.) 

ovate-rotundate, a. [Ovato-rottn- 

DATE.] 

ovate-subulate, a. Between ovate and 
subulate (q.v.). 

6-va -tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat.ovafionem, accus. 
of orafm = shouting, exultation, from ovafus, 
pa. par. of ovo — to shout.) 

1. Rom. Antiq. : A lesser or minor triumph 
conceded to those who had gained an easy 
victory, or a victory over slaves. The general 
entered the city on foot, or, in later times, on 
horseback, attiied in a simple toga pralixta, 
frequently unattended by troops, and the dis- 
play terminated by the sacrifice of a sheep. 

"The oration, or minor triumph. is also stated to 
have h;ul jO* origin iu this war. "— Levis : Cred. Early 
Rnjrusn Ui*t. 11835). iL 22. 

2. Any extraordinary and spontaneous exhi- 
bition of honour or respect paid to one who is 
a favourite of the public. 

ovato-, pref. [Lat. or of us.) Ovate, egg- 
shaped. 

ovato acuminate, a. Egg-shaped and 
tapering to a point. 

ovato-cylindraceous, a. Egg shaped, 
with a convolute cylindrical figure ; ovate but 
elongated so as to approach the form of a 
cylinder. 

ovato deltoid, a. Triangularly egg- 
shaped. 

Ovato-oblong,a. Egg-shaped, but drawn 
out in length, between ovate and oblong. 

ovato rotundate, a. Roundly ovate; 
having a figure between an oval and a sphere. 

d’-vc-50 f s. pi. [Ovid.*:.] 

O-vcl ty, s. [Owelty.] 

ov'-en, s. [A.S. ofn, q fen ; cogn. with Dnt. 
oven ; I cel. ofn , omn ; Sw. ugn ; Ger. ofen ; Goth. 
auhns.) A dose chamber in which substances 
are baked, heated, or dried ; a chamber in a 
stove or range in which food is baked. Ovens 
are used for various purposes, as the cooking 
of food, the baking of clay and ceramic ware, 
the annealing of glass, tbe roasting, annealing 
of iron, &c. 

* To be in the same oven : To be in the same 
condition. (C. 1? cade : Sever too Late to Mend, 
ch. xiv.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, je, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 
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oven bird, s. 

Ornilh. : A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Furnarius. 

••The ovmMrdt derive their B»m« from thoweullar 
form Of their ne-U. . . The eJiflee . . . !■ built In 

the »hApe of n dome. tin entrance belug ou one » de, »o 
u to nrrteut a decided resemblance to an ordluary 
oven. — Wood * I Hut. Nat. Hitt.. II. 2S9. 


f oven wood, ». Brush-wood, small wood, 
auch as was formerly used for heating ovens. 
(Cvwper: Needless Alarm.) 
o-ven'-chy ma, s. [Lat, or(wm), and Qr. «y- 
XVfta (euchuma) = an Infusion.] 

Bot. : The name given by Prof. Morreti to 
oval cellular tissue, i.e., tissue with oval cells. 
He makes it a division of parenchyma. 


* ov'-en-lcss, cr. [Eng. oven, and few.] Des- 
titute of or wanting an oven. 


• o vor, * ovre, s. |A.S. <[/rr; O. Dut. oever .] 
The shore. 

•‘ Ou the eels ovre • Havelock, 821. 


6 ver, prep., adz *., & a. [A.S. ofer ; cogn. with 
Hut. over; Icel. yfir, o/r; Dan. over; Sw. 
bfver ; Ger. iiber ; O. II. Gcr. ubar ; Goth. 
i</ar; Gr. vnep (hvper) ; Lat. super; Sansc. 
vpari. Over Is frequently in poetry contracted 
into o'er, whether it stands alone, or aa the 
first element of a compound.] 


A. As jureposit ion : 

1. Above; in a higher position or place 
than ; above the top or summit of ; opposed to 
under or below. 

“Over my altars hath ho hung Ills lance. ** 

Shakes/* I ‘mat Adonit, 103. 

2. Coming or reaching above the top of : as, 
The water is over my shoes. 

3. Upon the surface of ; upon or along the 
extent of. 

4. During tha whole time of; through : as. 
To keep corn over the winter. 

5. Across ; from one side to tha other of ; 
with verbs of motion or passage : as, To jump 
over a hedge. 

6. Above in excellence, dignity, position, or 
value. 

7. Above in authority, power, or influence. 

'•I will make thee ruler over many thing*."— Matthew 

xxv 23. 

8. Above ; denoting superiority in a struggle 
or contest ; upon. 

•' Angelic quire* 

Sung hesv’idy anthem* ot his victory 

Over IrmulMlum and the tempter proud * 

VUlon . P.K., if. 695. 


9. Used to denote a state of being engaged 
Id, or attentive to something 


"A* the grim lion faworth oer bl* prey.* 

Shake*}’. : /tape of l.ucrece, 42L 

10 . Used to dcuoto the cause or motive of 
an action, 

’• To weep over 1>I« country** wrong*." 

Shakrtp. 1 Hmry /V iv B 

11. With care, oversight, or anxiety for; 
with emicern for, upon : as, To watch over a 
person's interest. 

* 12. In addition to; besides. 

* 13. Above, before. 

•• But 0. oer Ml. forget not Hilda* race 

Colli nt On the Superstition of the Highland i 

11. Upwards of, more than; in excess of 
as. Me lost over a hundred pounds. 


B. As adverb: 

1. In excess; more than the proper or 
necessary quantity. 

- He that gathered rauclibad tiothtngoeer.*’— Exodus 
xvl. 18, 

2. Excessively ; too much ; very, too, great- 
ly : as. a task over difficult. 

3. Above the top or brim. 

•'flood lur.mnrr. pre**e«l down and shaken together 
and running over.' — Luke vi. J* 

4. From side to side; across, athwart; in 
width. 

’* A circular rlrn, about a font over.*— Grew, 

5. From one side to nnother ; with verba of 
motion nr passage ; especially from one coast 
or shore to nnother. 

*• 111 omt then to England.** 

Shnkap. 1 Henry VI., t S. 

C. From one aide or person to another; by 
way of transfer. 

"See Mm delivered o'rr." 

HhaAetp. Istre t Labour' t L*> it. 1. I. 

7. From one aide to lhe other : as, To turn 
over; To roll over. 

8. On or upon (he Hurfaoe, so as to cover It, 

••Strew III* over with tnaldrn flower* " 

Shukcip. ■ Henry 17//., Iv 2- 


9. Throughout ; from beginning to end ; 
fully, completely. 

'*1 have heard it owr. and It i* nothing.*' 

Shake ; Midsummer Might t Dream, V. 

10. At an end ; past, finished. 

•* Tim fvoat vuuM«r in llraiiksoine Tower,” 

Scott • Lay of the l.att .1 taut ret, i. L 

11. With repetition; again; another or a 
aecond time. 

’* 1 will have that *uhject newly writ o’er * 

Shaketp. : Love's Labour's Lott . L 1 

C, As adjective: 

* 1. Upper, uppermost. 

" Hi* overett *lopiK) It i» not worth a mite." 

Chaucer C. T.. 16,101. 

2. Covering, outer; especially in compoal- 
tiou : as, over-shoes, Ac. 

3. Superior, higher; as, an over-lord. 


o ver &rix -lous (x as ksh), a. I Eng. over, 
nuu anxious.) Too anxious ; anxious to excess. 

6 ver irix'-louB-lj/ (X ns ksh), odv [ Eng. 
overanxious; dy.] In an overanxious manner; 
with excessive anxiety. 

o-vcr-arch, v.t. [Eng. over, and nrcA, v.] 
To bang over or cover like an arch ; to form 
an arch over. 

'• Outspread branches oeerareA the glade.* 

Cou per . Tatk. vl. 70. 

o ver-awe', V.t. [Eng. over, and our. v.] To 
keep in awe by superior Influence; to restrain 
by awe. 

“To oeeratoe the raMcontenU within the walla.*— 
Macaulay • Hut. Eng ch. v. 

6 ver awed , j#i. par. orn. [Ovehawe.] 

1. Restrained by awe or superior influence- 


D. As substa ntive : 

Cricket : A certain number of balls (usually 
five) delivered in succession by n bowler from 
one end, after which the fielders pass over to 
other places in the field, and the ball is bowled 
by another bowler from the other end. 

*■ wu out leg before from the hist hull of the 

first over."— Daily Telegraph, July l, 1885. 


••The u at I on* overaxced. surcease to fight." 

Orydm * Virgil: .Enrid xll. 1,024. 

*2. Regarded as possessing an exeeasiva 


6 ver aw-ful, a. [Eng. over, and awful) 
Too full of awe; too much impressed with 
feeliuga of awe and reverence. (Milton.) 


•j 1, Over and above : Besides ; in addition, 
“Moses took the redemption money of them that 
were o err ami above " — Numbers In. 49. 


2. Over ami oi'er : 

(1) Repeatedly ; with repetition. 

” I have told them over and over .“ 

Shakesp. : Merry ll'leej of Windsor , 1JL S. 

(2) Turning a complete summerset. 

'* Here o'er and o'er one falls." 

Shake tp. : Midtummer Night's Dream, 11 L 2. 

3. Over again : Once more ; again. 

4. Over riffninsf .* Opposite; in front of. 


'• Orcra^ainif thlachurch sUud*a large hosjntal." — 
Additon. On Italy. 

5. All over: 

(1) So as to affect the whole of a surface in 
every part; completely. 

( 2 ) At an end ; finished : aa, It is all over 
with him. 

6. Over the left: [Left, H (l)]. 

7. To put one over lhe door : To turn ona out. 


o-vcr-a-boTind', v.f. [Eng. ovrr, and nbonruU 
To be superabundant ; to abound more than 
enough. 

"The learned, never overabounding In transitory 
coin ” — Pope ■ Letter*. 


o-vcr-act', v.t. k i. [Eng. ovrr, and cicf, v.] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To do, act, or perform to excess : aa, To 
oremef a part. 

* 2. To influence too much or unduly ; to 
over-inttnence. 

B* hitrans. : To act more than is neces- 
sary ; to overdo thiiiga. 

6 ver-dc-tlon, ». [Eug. over, and oefion.] 
Excessive or exaggerated action. 

o-vdr io'-tlvc, a. [Eng. over, and active.) 
Too active ; active to excess 


• d-vcr-af-fcct', V t [Eng. over, and affect.) 
To atleci loveor be disposed towards too much. 

■'Yet eau I not *o over affect It ."—Bp Ball To Lord 
Mthapuf .'nilttbury. 

•6 vcr-dgM tato, v.f. [Eng. over, ami 
aijitate.) To discuss too much or too fre- 
quently. 

•• a itiiRlncM *o overagitated Bp. Hall : Caset of 
Contcience, Dec. S ea»e 7. 

’ 6 vor-al, "o'-ver all, adv. [Eng. owr, 
and all.) Everywhere ; altogether. 

6 -ver alls, s pi. [Overal ] 

X. Ordinary hingunge : 

1. Loose trousers of n light, atout material, 
worn over others by workmen, Ac., to protect 
them from dirt, wet, Ac. 

2. Leggings. (Blarbnorc: Lorna Doone, ch. 
xxxviii.) 

II. Mil. : The pantaloons used by cavalry. 
The name was formerly applied to the boot 
pulled over the trousers, then to the trousers 
which were Indhered at the foot, and up the 
inside of each leg to the knee, and lastly, 
when this was done away with, to the panta- 
loons only 

6-ver-dnx «. (Eng. over, and 

onziefy.] The quality or state of ludng over- 
anxious ; excessive anxiety. 


* 6 ver awn, v. [Eng. over, and avn(iMff).l 
To overshadow. 

•• Above the depths four on* rawrtirtj? « hiR* . 

Boro up a little car. ’ Southey : Thataba, xlL 

o-ver bal -an9C, v.f. [Eng. over, and fca- 
lance, v.j 

1. To more than balance ; to weigh down; 
to exceed in weight, value, or importance ; to 
preponderate, to outweigh 

"Deeds alway* operfrfi/a«c« worda *'— South -Ser- 
mons. vol. vii., ser. 13. 

2. To destroy or lose the balance or equili- 
brium of : as, To ovcr^afance one’s self. 

o'-ver-bal-an^e, s. [Eng. over, and hnlancr, 
3.1 That which overbalances ; Anything 
which outweighs or exceeds other things in 
weight, value, or importance ; something 
more than an equivalent. 

“To (five Itself an overbalance from an equtpoUo."— 

EdwarUt : Freedom of the 'I ill. pt. II., i 7. 

* o-ver-bftr ren, o. (Eng. otrr, and barren.) 
Excessively barren or unproductive. 

••a plaint, moderately dry • hut yet not overbarren 

or *andy.'‘— Bacon ; Hist. Life A Heath. 

* o-ver-bat -tie, * o ver-bat tel, a. [Eng. 
over, ami battle, a.] Too fertile ; too produc- 
tive. (Hooker: Ecclcs. Polity , bk. v., § 3.) 


6 ver-bear , v.f. & i. [Eng. over, and bear, v.) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To bear down, to overpower, to over- 
whelm. 

•’[He] freihly lookt, and or erbears attMljt.* 

Shake* p. Henry I'.. Iv. K horua.) 

2. To overcome by argumeot, entreaty, ef- 
frontery, Ac. 

* 3. To overbalance, to outweigh. 

B. Introns.: To bear too much fruit; to 
be too fruitful or prolific. 


'6 ver bear- an90, S. [Eng. overbear, 
•nace.] Annoyance. (Davies.) (The extract 
quoted might well bear the sense of Imperi- 
ousness.) 


"The *amo frunt of hauclitlnr**. the wine brow of 
erbearance. "-H Brooke : Fool of Quality. 1. 210. 


6 ver bear'-ing, pr. par., o., A ». [Oveh- 
ukah] 

A. As pr. ;hi r. ; (Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Bearing or pressing down by weight or 
number : overpowering. 

2. Dogmatical, arrogant, haughty. Imperioim. 

• C. As subst. : Ovcrpowlug weight or In- 
fluence 

“TIip oeerbearinQs of |«Mlon.*-(?l<i"rilf Sc+psU 
Sctent*j{ca, cb. a* III. 

6 ver-behr Irig 1^. adv. (Eng. mvrhrorfm?.* 
./,/.] in an overbearing manner; haughtily, 
imperiously. 

"6 ver b6nd’, v.f. A i. [Eng. otvr.and N-mf.] 

A. Trons. : To Wild to excess ; to apply loo 
much in nnv direction. (Bp. Hall: The 

f in n, l 3.) 

B. Intmn*. : To bend over. 


•o-ver bi as, v.f. |Eng. oiyr, and bias.) To 
Influence niiduly. 

•• by Ihrlr own prlrato UiUrmU."— 

OiUMlea T#ar* of the CAwrcA, p. 1*0. 


boll, b^ ; p< 5 xit, j< 5^1 ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gem ; thiu, this ; sin, nf ; expect, Xenophon, exist, trig. 
Milan, tlan = shan. -tton, -slon = shim : -pon. -jlon = zUuu. -clous, -ttous. -clous = olius. -bio. -dlo, kc. = b?l. dpi. 
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• d-ver-bid', v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and 6W.] 

A- Trans . ; To bid or offer too much for ; 
to offer more than the value of. 

“ You have o'erbid all my past Bufferings." 

Drydcn: Spanish Friar. 11. L 

B. Imrans. : To bid too highly ; to offer an 
excessive price. 

"Take It, li’as overbidden by the sun : bind him to 
hi* bar gaiu quickly."— Beaum.A Flat.: Scornful Lady, 
ii. h 

* d-verblde', v.i. [A.S. oferbidan.] To re- 
main or live after. (Seven Sages , 1,731.) 

d-ver-black' f v.t. [Eng. over, and Macfc.] 
To besmirch. ( Daniel : Hist. Eng., p. 6.) 


* o ver-brow, v.t. [Eng. over, and brow.] 
To hang over ; to overhang. 

’• Where, tangled round the Jealous steep. 

Strange shades o'erbrow the valleys deep." 

Collins : Ode on the Poetical Character. 

o-ver-build, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and build.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To build over. (Lit. & fig.) (Cowper : 
Task , iii. 193.) 

2. To build more on than there is room for, 
or than is required : as. The district is over- 
built. 

* B. Intrans.: To build more than is re- 
quired, or than one’s means will allow. 


d-ver-blow', v.i. & t. [Eng. over , and blow, v.) 

* A. Intransitive : 

1. To blow too violently. 

2. To blow over ; to be past its violence. 

" Until! the bluateriug storme is overblotcne." 

Spenser : F. <}.. J. L 10. 

B. Transitive: 

*1. Ord. Lang.: To blow away; to dissi- 
pate by, or as by wind. 

" When this cloud of sorrow's overblown* 

Waller: Death of Lady Rich, 45. 

2. Music: A pipe is said to be overblown 
when the pressure of air forces it to speak an 
overtone, instead of its fundamental note. 

# d-ver- blown' (1), a. [Eng. over , and blown 
(2).J Having blossomed too fully ; more than 
fully blown. 

" Thus overblown and seeded. I am rather 
Fit to adorn hit chimney than his hed '* 

Beaum. A FUt. : Knight of Malta, lv. 1. 

• o-ver-blown' (2), pa. par. or a. [Overblow.] 

©-ver -board, *over-boord, over- 
boorde, adv. [Eng. over, and board, s.] 
Over the side of a ship ; out of a ship , away. 
(Lit. <£' fig.) 

" All of us sacrifice our sins, cast them overboard.' 
— Brinsley ■ A Groan for Israel, p, 24. 

•[ To throw overboard : To discard, to desert, 
to betray. 

* d-ver-bod'-y, v.t. IEng. over, and body.] 
To give too nmeh body to. 

"The soul by this means of overbodying herself. **— 
Milton ( A nnandule . ) 

1 6-ver-boil', v.i. [Eng. over, and boil.] To 
boil over or to excess. (Byron: Childe Haroltl : 
iii. 69.) 


* O-ver bold’, a. [Eng. over, and bold.] Bold 
to excess, too bold ; forward, impudeuL 

* d-ver-bold'-Ijr, adv. [Eng. overbold; -fy.] 

In an overbold manner. 

" If o verboldly we have borne ourselves " 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour's Lost, V. 2. 

f O ver bo?k ish, a. [Eng. oyer, and booAr- 
ish.] Too iuuch given to books or study. 

" Vou must not forsake 

This overbookish humour ' Ford. 

* 6-ver-borne’, pa. par. or a. [Overbear.] 

d-ver-boiln-teous, a. [Eng. over, and 
bounteous.] Bounteous or liberal to excess ; 
too bountiful. 

"Not to he or erbounteous m — Milton : Answer to 
Eikon Bnsilike. 

4 d-ver-bow', v.t. [Eng. oyer, and boio, v.] To 
bend or bow over ; to bend in a contrary 
direction. 

‘•The best way to straighten what is crooked Is to 
overbow it . ’—Fuller. 

t O’-ver-bred, a. [Eng. over , and bred (q v.).] 
Too polite, exceedingly complaisant. (Gauden: 
Tears of the Church, Pref., p. 6.) 

o-ver-breed', v.t. or i. [Eng. over , and breed, 
v.] To breed to excess. 

o'-ver-bridge, s. [Eng. over, and bridge.] 
A bridge over a line of railway at a station 
connecting the platforms, or over a canal. 

5-ver-bright' (gh silent), a. [Eng. over , and 
bright.] Too bright ; bright to excess. 

4 o-ver-brim', v.i. [Eng. over, and brim.] 

1. To flow or run over the brim or edge, as 
a liquid. 

2. To be so full that the contents run or 
flow over the brim or edge ; to overflow. 

"Till the cup of rage o'er&rim." Coleridge, 

* 6 ver -brimmed', a. [Eng. over, and 
brimmed.] Having too large or wide a brim. 


4 6-ver-bulk', v.t. [Eng. over, and bulk.] To 
overpower or overwhelm by excess of bulk ; 
to bear down. 

*' Breed a nursery of like evil, 

To overbulk us all." Shakesp. : Troilut, 1. 8. 

o-ver-bur- den, o-ver-bur -then, v.t. 
[Eng. over, and bunlen.] To load with too 
great a weight ; to overload. 

•' The overburdened hralo 
Heavy with labour. Longfellow: To alChUd. 

o-ver-bur '-den -some, a. [Eng. over , and 
fcardeuscroie.] ’Too burdensome; too heavy to 
bear. 

•'Think all carriages to he overbu rdensome."— 
Ralegh : But. World, bk. iv., cb. iii. , $ 11. 

4 6-ver-burn', v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and bum.] 

A. Trans. : To burn to excess ; to burn too 
much. 

“Take cars you overburn not the turf ."— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

B. Intrans. : To burn with too great zeal ; 
to be overzealous. 


o-ver-bu^-y (u as D, c. [Eng. over, and 
busy.] Too busy. 


* o-ver-buy', v.t. [Eng. over , and buy.] 

1. To buy to too great an extent. 

2. To buy at too dear a price ; to pay too 
dearly for. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline , i. 2.) 

4 o-ver-ean'-o-py, v.t. [Eng. over , and 
canopy.] To cover with or as with a canopy. 

" Overcanopied with lush woodbine. 

Shakesp : Midsummer A ight’s Dream, li. 2. 

* d-ver-eap’ a ble, a. [Eng. over, and cap- 
able.] Over liable or prone to. (Followed by 
of.) 

‘'Overcnpable of eueh pleasing errours. Hooker . 

Fccles. Polity. 


* o'-ver-eare, s. [Eng. over, and care.] Ex- 
cessive care. 


'• The very o vercare 

And uauseons pomp would hinder half the prayer.'' 

Dryden : Per si us. sat. li. 


o-ver-care ful, a. [Eng. over, and careful.] 
Too careful ; careful to excess ; overauxious. 


*• Foolish overcareful fathers. * 

iduikesp : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 


4 d-ver-cark-ihg, a. [Eng. over, aud cart- 
ing.] Overoarelul, overanxious. 


* o ver-car -ry, v.f. & i. [Eng. over , and 
carry.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To carry too far or to excess. 

“ Leas easy to be overcarried by ambition.*— Hay- 
ward. 

2. To go beyond ; to overshoot. 

"Playing the first hole homeward, he overcarried 
thegreeu.'— Field, Oct. 3, 1835. 

B. Intra ns. : To go to excess. 

"Their appetite o vercarries to a misconeelt of e 
particular good.'*— Bp. Hail : Select Thoughts, p. 89. 

* d-ver-earve', * o-ver-kerve, v.t. [Eng. 
over, aud carve.] To cut across or over. 

"The zodiake, the wbicbe Is partie of the eight 
sphere, ouerkerueth the equinoctial."— Chaucer ; Con- 
clusions of Astrolabie. 


o-ver-east', *o-ver-kest, v.t. [Eng. over, 
and cast, v.] 

1. To darken, to cloud ; to cover with 
gloom. 

" The sky Is overcast 
With « continuous cloud " 

Wordsworth : Fight Piece. 

* 2. To cover generally ; to overspread. 

4 3. To reckon or estimate at too high a 
figure or rate. 

" The Klug, la his accompt of peace, and ealmes. did 
much ouercast his fortunes. *— Bacon: Henry YU., p, 17. 

4. To sew by running the thread over a 
rough edge ; to oversew. 


o-ver-east', pa. par. or a. [Overcast, ».] 

overcast staff; s. 

Shipwright. : A scale or measure employed 
to determine the difference between tbe 
curves of those timbers which are placed near 
tbe greatest breadth and those which are near 
tbe extremities of the keel. 

o-ver-cast'-ihg, s. [Eng. over , and casting.} 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A darkening, clouding, or 
obscuring ; gloom. 

" With the dark overcasting of superstitious cop« 
and flarainical vestures."— Milton: Reason of Church 
Government , hk. li. . ch. iL 

IL Technically : 

1. Bookbind. : The doubling of an edge of a 
single leaf or plate to be sewed in, ao as to 
give a hold to the thread. 

2. Saving : Laying two edgea of cloth to- 
gether and whipping them by a thread which 
goes over and over. Used to prevent the 
ravelling of the edges. 

4 o-ver-cat^h', v.t. [Eng. over, and catch.] 

1. To overtake. 

"[It] Is the very door him overcaught " 

Spenser: F. V-. IV. vii. fl. 

2. To deceive, to outwit. 

" For feare the Ducks with some odde craft 
Tbe goose might overcatch.'' 

Breton : Strange Me wet, p. 1% 

o-ver-cau'-tlous,a. [Eng. over, and cau ffoits.] 
Cautious or careful to excess. 

6-vcr-cau -tious ly, adv. [Eng. over , and 
cautiously.] Too cautiously ; with excess of 
caution or care. 

* d-ver-^hange', s. [Eng. over, and change , 
s.] Excessive change ; fickleness, versatility. 

" Out of the overchange of nature " 

Beaum. A Fl'et. : Maid's Tragedy, v. 

d-ver~5harge', v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and 
charge. ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To charge or load to excess; to overload,, 
to overburden, to oppress. 

” With no rich viands overcharged .' 

Cowper : Elegy vL (Trans I 

2. To load with too great or too heavy a 
charge, as a gun. 

“ Like ao overcharged gun recoil " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IF.. 11 L 1. 

4 3. To fill to excess ; to saturate ; to sur- 
charge. 

" Overcharged with never-ceasing rain ” 

Waller: Instructions to a Painter, 247. 

4 4. To crowd ; to till too much. 

5. To exaggerate ; to overculour : as, To 
overcharge a statement. 

6. To charge too highly ; to demand an ex- 
cessive price from ; to rate too high. 

B. Intrans. : To charge too highly ; to make 
an overcharge. 

o'-ver- 9 liarge, s. [Overcharoe, v.] 

1. An exees^ive charge, load, or burden. 

2. A charge beyond what is proper, as of a 
gun. 

3. A charge of more than is just or proper 
in an account. 

d'-ver~9heek, a. [Eug. over, and cluck, v.J 
(See compound.) 

overeheek-bridle, s. 

Harness: A driving-bridle having a rein 
(the overcheck-rein) passing over the head of 
the horse, so as to draw the bit upwards into 
the angle of the mouth. 

o vereheck-rein,s. [O verch eck-br i dle.] 

d'-ver- jiv-il, a. [Eng. over , and ct viL] Un- 
duly or excessively civil. 

o-ver-elean , v.t. [Eng. over, aud clean, v.i 
To clean overmuch or to excess. 

4 o-ver-ellmb’ ( b silent), v.t. [Eng. over, and 
climb.] To climb over. 

“ This fatal gin thus 0 vcrclambe our walles." 

Surrey : Virgil ; M.’neid IL 

6-ver-Cloud', v.t. [Eng. over, and cloud. v.J 
Tn cover or overspread with clouds ; to over- 
cast. 

“ The silver empress of the night, 

O'erclouded, glimmers in a faiuter llcht." 

Ticket : The Phenlx. 

d-ver-eloy', v.t. [Eng. over, and cloy.] To 
cloy ; to fill to a surfeit. 

“ More thau melodious are these words to me. 

That overcloy my soul." Marlowe : Dido, 11L 2. 
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©'-ver-eoat, S. [Eng. over, and coat , a.) A 
coat worn over the rest of the dress ; a great- 
coat, a top-coat. 

" o'-ver-eold, a. & s. [Eng. over, and cold.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit .* Cold to exccaa ; too cold. 

2. Fig. : Cold nr frigid to excess ; too much 
wanting in warmth. 

" Ho itrlkw smoothly with an overcold pnuae."— 
Bp. Bull : Characterwnt of Vices, hit- li. 

B. As subst. : Excessive cold. 

"Save It from overheat and overcold."— fiaoon: Mat. 
BUt., | 4IL 

<>-v6r col'-our, r.t [Eng. over, nod colour, v.] 
To colour to excess or too highly; to exag- 
gerate. 

O-ver come', v.f. <fc t [A.S. ofercuman, from 
ofer — over, and cuman = to come.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1, To come upon or over; to attack sud- 
denly. 

" On *uch things be. 

Andopcrwmw us like a lummer'* cloud t" 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, 11L ft. 

* 2. To spread over ; to cover. 

'* Th« trees . . . 

Q'ercome with rooM." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, It 8. 

3. To overpower, to vanquish, to conquer, 

•* With good 

Still overcoming evil.” Milton P. L xiL 66ft. 

* 4. To fill to overflowing. 

" Th* unfallowcd glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with atorea." 

Philips. 

5. To have power, away, or dominion over. 

'* He that o vercometh his lierto overcometh tw 
Chaucer : Tale of Melibeus. 

6. To surmount ; to get tho better of. 

JL Intrans. : To gain the victory; to he 
victorious. 

“That thou mlghtestbe Justified in thy laying*, and 
mlghtest overcome when thou art Judged."— Horn. id. 4. 

o-ver com’-cr, ‘o ver com-mer,i. [Eng. 
ovcrcom(e); -cr.) One who overcomes; one 
who is victorious ; a victor. 

•• Compelling a* well the ororcomer* as the overcome 
to be ilia tributaries .'*— Brende : Q. Curtlut, fol. 4. 

o-ver-eom'-irig, pr. par, or a. [Overcome.] 

6-ver-eom -ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. overcoming ; 
•ly . ] Like one who overcomes ; like a victor; 
victoriously. 

** Boldly and orcrcomtngly dedicate to him such 
things as are not fit."— More: ConJ. Cabbala, p. 73. 

d-ver con’-f i-den 90 , s. [Eng. over, and con- 
JUlence.] The quality or state of being over- 
confident ; excessive confidence. 

c-vcr-con-f l dent. a. [Eng. over, and con- 
fident.] Confident to excess ; too confident. 

6 ver con ii dent 1^, adv. [Eng. over, 
and confidently.] lii an overconfident manner ; 
with excess of confidence. 


6-ver eost -l$r, a. [Eng. over , and cosfty.] 
Unduly or excessively costly. 

*’ In orercostly, effeminate . . . apparcll.**— Prynne : 
HU'rio-Mtutix, v. 7. 

• O- ver CoUnt', v.t. [Eng. over, ami count, v.] 

1. To rate or reckon above the true value. 

** Thou Icuownt how much 
We do o'crcount thee." 

Shakesp. Antony A Cleopatra, 11. 6. 

2. To outnumber. 


• d-vcr-eov'-cr, v.t. [Eng. over, and cover, 
v.] To cover cmnpletcty over. 

“ OercovcPd quite with dead men'* rattling Iwnci." 

Shakes p. : Romeo A JiUlet, lv. L 

* o-ver craw', v.t. [OvEncnow.] 


d-ver-orod-u lous, n. [Eng. over, and 
cmfulou#.] Ton credulous ; trusting or believ- 
ing too easily or rcodily. 


** Wlviom plucks roe 
From over credulous ha»t**." 

Shakesp. ; Macbeth. It. a 

• 6~vcr erft'-fe, s. [Eng. over , and criffc.] A 
bypereritie. ( Fuller : IVorthirs, 1. 2D>.) 


•d-vor crow', * o-ver-erdw', v.t (Eng. 

over, and crow, v.] 

1. To crow over ; to triumph over ; to over- 


power. 

" The potent poison quite o’errrmei my spirit" 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet. v. *. 

2. To insult. 


Thou gau th« villein him to overeraie." 

Sf>en*cr ; r. L lx. la 


o-ver-cr<S\frd' v.t. [Eng. over, and croted.] 
Temporarily or permanently to crowd a 
number of persons ioto accommodation too 
small to admit of their health or comfort. 

"The evil which coufrcnU us is not merely that the 
existing houses are overcrowded or bad m quality. "— 
Saturday Review, Feb. 8. ltHO. p. 137. 

6 vcr-cun -nirig, a. [Eng. over, aud cunning. ] 
Unduly or excessively cunniug; cunning to 
excess. 

o-ver-ciir'-I-ous, a. [Eng. over, aud curious.] 
Unduly or excessively corious ; curiooa or 
nice to excess. 

* o-ver-cur'-tafn, v.t. [Eng. over-, and cur- 
tain.] To cover, to ahadc, to obscure. 

"To see how stoa o'ercurtained by night." 

Orath way l : Matures Embastie. 

* 6- ver-diire', v.t. [Eng. over , and tiara.] 

1. To dare rashly or to excess. 

" And danger ouerdares'' 

ITamer. Albions England, hk. UL, ch. xtL 

2. To daunt (Chapman : Homer; Iliad xx. 

no.) 

* d-Vcr- dark', adv. [EDg. over, and darfc.] 
Till after dark. 

* 6-vcr date', v.t. [Eng. over , and date, v.] 
To date or reckon past the correct or proper 
time. 

"Ho also redeemed his overdated minority.”— Mil- 
ton: Eikonokl antes. 

* d'-ver-deal, s. [Eng. over, and deal.] The 
amount over ; the excess. 

" Theoeerd«raf iu the price will be douhle."— Holland. 

d-vor-dear', * G-vcr-dere, a. [Eng. over, 
anil dear.] Too dear, too C09tly, too highly 
prized. 

" Dangerous in their overdear fruition .*'— RUhop 
Ball. Vontentation, § 7. 

* d’-ver-deed, * d-ver-dedo, $. [Eng. over, 
and deed.] Exaggeration. (Owl £ Nightingale, 


* O'-VCr-deep, a. [Eng. over, and deep.] 
Too deep ; heuce, holding too much, too full. 

"Health and reason are drowned In over deep cups." 
— Bishop Ball : Christian Moderation, bk. l„ f 7. 

o'-ver del-f-cato, a. [Eng. over, and deli- 
cate.] Too delicate or nice ; overoice. 

* o'-ver-dight ( gh silent), a. [Eng. over, and 
dight.] Covered over, decked over, overspread. 

"To sinful men with darkness overdight .** 

Spenser: F. Q„ IV'. vilt 8ft. 

d-ver-do', v.t. & i. (Eng. over, aud do.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To do to excess ; to exaggerate ; to over- 
act ; to carry to excess. 

"I would have such a fellow whipped for ovei-doing 
Termagant.**— Shakesp. ; Hamlet, in. 2. 

* 2. To excel or surpass in performance ; 
to outdo. 

“ Should . . . almost overdo the deeds of Laucelot." 

Tennyson: Lancelot A /.7«rn«, 40#. 

3. To <lo to cxce99 in cooking ; to boil, bake, 
or roast too much. 

"When the meat In overdone, lay the fault upon 
your lady who hurried you.*'— St*{/t : instructions to 
Serves sits. 

4. To fallguc hy ovcrexcrlion or overwork. 

* B. Intrans. : To do too much ; to labour 
too hard. (South: Sermons, vol. viii., scr. 8.) 

* 6 ver-dd’-cr, s. (Eng. overdo; -cr.] One 
who does more than is necessary oroxpedient. 
(Richardson : Graiulison, v. 60.) 

o ver-doso', v.t. [Eng. over, and dose, v.] 
To doae too much or to excess. 

o'-ver dose, *. (Eng. over, and dose, e.] Too 
great a dose, an excessive doae. 

O'-ver draft, s. [Eng. over, anil draft (q. v.). ] 
An amount overdrawn on nn accouut at n 
bank. 

"The overdraft with the Standard Flank has 
Wn mill cod to about £12,000 ,*— Hally Telegraph, 
Oct, 1, IB86. 

d-vor-drdw', v.t, & i. (Eng. over, and draw.] 
A, Transitive : 

1. To represent in an exaggerated manner 
In writing, netlon, speech, or n picture; to 
overdo, to oxaggerntc. 

2. To draw upon for a larger sum limn Is 
due, or than Is standing to one’s credit: as, 
To overdraw one’s account at a bank. 


B. Intrans. : To draw upon one’s account 
for a larger sum than is standing to its credit. 

"8he might have thought abe could orerd rase.”— 
Hally Telegraph, Aug 29, 

d-ver-drdwn‘, pa. par. or a. (Overdraw.] 

* d-ver-dreep , v.f. [Overdrip.] To over- 
shadow. 

"Tb* aaniring netllea ihati no longer overdr esp the 
beat heart*."— .Va*he . Pierce Pennilesse. (1692) 

o-ver-dress', v.f. & L (Eng. over, and dress, 
v.] To dress too much ; to dress, adorn, ox 
deck out to excess. 

" Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare." 

Pope; Moral Essays, iv. 62 

* d ver drink', v.f. & i. [Eng. over, aud 
dri?j Ar, v.] To drink to excess. CAdams: Works, 
ii. 479.) 

* o-ver-drip', v.f. (Eng. over, and drip, v.) 
To overhnng. (Ilacket : Life of ll'illiains, 
ii. 132.) 

o ver-drive’, * o ver dryve, v.f. [Eng. 
over, and drive, v.] To drive too hnrd or fast, 
or beyond strength. 

"Tho flocks and herds with young. If men should 
overdrive oueday, all will die ."— GenesU xxiiii. 10. 

* d-ver-drop', v.t. (Eng. over, and drop, v.] 
To overshadow. (Gauden : Tears of the Church, 
p. 22.) 

* o- ver - dr^i^ned', a. [Eng. over, and 
droumrd.] Drowned, drenched, or wetted 
too much. 

"Casting round her overdrou>ntd eye a.** 

Broum: Britannia's Pastorals. 11. L. 

o'-ver-dry, a. [Eng. over, and dry, a.] Too 
dry. 

* o-ver-dry', v.f. (Eng. over, and dry, v.] 
To dry too much. 

“ Meats coudite. powdered and overdryed."— Burton: 
A not. of Melancholy. 

O'- ver- due, a. I Eng. over, and due.] 

1. Ptt9t or beyond the date ou which it is 
due : ns, an overdue bill. 

"Other overdue obligations In the hands of Germac 
creditor*."— Globe, Sept. 2. 1SU5. 

2. East or behind the date assigned or ex 
pected : as, an overdue ship. 

* 6 ver-dye', v.t . [Eng. over, and dye, v.J 
To dye too much or too deeply ; to dye over. 

" Were they fnloo 

Aa o'erdyed black*.” ShrtXap : Winter's Tale, L X 

6 ver ea ger, a. [Eng. over, and ea^cr.] 

Too eager. 

"Overeager pursuits of these recreation*."— Good- 
man : If infer Evening Conf., p. L 

o-ver ea'-gcr-l^r, culv. [Eng. over, and 
eagerly .] Too eagerly ; with too great eager- 
ness. 

” Whiles w« do overeagerly reach after whut wo 
have oot .’—Bishop Hall : Balm of (Jilead. | X 

6-vcr- ca'-gor-ncs8, s. (Eng over, and 
eagerness.] The quality or state of being over- 
enger; excessive eagerness. 

o-vor car'-nest, a. [Eng. over, and rami,] 
Too earnest, ill-liumonred, severe. 

" You aro overeamest with your Brutus." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ctetar, lv. a 

d-ver-car'-ncst-ly, adv. (Kng. over, and 
earnestly.] Too earnestly; with too great 
enmestnesa. 

"Tho two captains did orrrearnrstly seek cadi to 
yd tho upper hand."— Baleigh HisL World, hk. v.. 
ch. vl„ | 3. 

6 ver oar' nest ness, s. [Eng. over, nnd 
roruc5fn«5.] The quality or stale of living 
overearnest ; excessive earnestness or zeal. 

6-Vcr-eat', r.t. A i. I Eng. over, and rof.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To eat or gnaw nil over. 

2. To surfeit with eating. (With a reflexive 
pronoun : as, To overeat one’s self. 

B. Intrans . ; To eat to excess. 

* 6 vor-Smp -tjf, v.f. (Eng. over, and empto, 
v.] To make too empty. 

"Which mlyht os<rreinpty their huahand*’ pun#* * 
—Co r# so . Su rvey of Corn tea U. 

* 6 ver rljh’, V.t. (Eng. over, and enrich, 
v.J To make wealthy to oxccss. (J. S. Mill, 
In Aanamfdfo.) 

* o'-Vof 6st, <u IOvr.it.} Topmost, highest. 
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* 6-ver-es'-ti-mate, s. [Eng. over , and esti- 
mate, a.] An estimate which is too high; an 
excessive estimate or valuation. 

6 ver-es -ti-mate, v.t. [Eng. over , and esti- 
mate, v.] To estimate or value too highly; 
to overvalue. 


d-ver-ex^f-ted, a. lEug. over , and excited.] 

Too much excited. 

© ver-ex-gite'-ment, s. [Eng. over , and 

xxitement.) The quality or atate of being 
overexcited ; excess of excitement. 

5 ver ex er'-tlon, s. [Eng. over, and exer- 
tion.] Too great exertion. 

* 6-ver-ex' qui^ ite, a. [Eng. over , and 
exquisite.] Too nice, curio us, or exact ; over* 
careful, overnice. 

“ Peace, brother, be not overexpitlsite* 

MiUon: Cotnus, 359. 

* 6-ver-eye', v.t. [Eng. over , and eye.] 

1. To superintend, to oversee, to overlook. 

2. To see, to observe, to notice. 

“Within thie eight hours I took leave ot him. 

And o vereyed him." 

Beunm. <t Flrt. : Wild Goose Chat*. L L 

* 0-ver-fa9©', v.t. [Eng. over, and face, v.] 

1. To outface, to abash. (Bradford: Works, 

1. 45.) 

2. To cheat. 

o’ ver-fall, * o-ver-fal, *. [Eng. over, and 

fall , s.j 

* I. Ord. Long. : A cataract, a waterfall. 
“Those that dwell near th® overfate of Nilua."— 
Raleigh But IJorM, bk. L, cb. liL, { 7. 

IL Nautical: 

1. A dangerous lank or shoal lying near 
the surface of the sea. 

2. A rippling or race in the sea, where, by 
the peculiarities of the bottom, the water is 
impelled with immense force, especially when 
the wind and tide or current set strongly 
together. (Smyth.) 

1 o ver-fame', v.t. [Eng. over , and fame, v.] 

To exaggerate. 

"Whose strength w u much overfamed.*— Fuller : 
Profane State, t . xviiL 14. 

6-ver- far, adv. [Eng. over , and far.) Too 
far ; to too great a length. 

“ I could not with such estimable wonder overfar 
believe that.'— Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, ii. L 

6-ver-fa-tigue’, s. [Eng. over, and fatigue, 
s.] Too great or excessive fatigue ; exhaus- 
tion. 


O-ver-fa-tigue’, v t. [Eng. over, and fatigue, 
v.] To fatigue too much ; to exliaust with 
fatigue. 

* o ver-fawn’, v.t. [Eng. over, and/otmt, v.] 
To flatter grossly. (Breton: Mother's Blessing, 
xliii.) 

over-fed , pa. par. or a, [Overfeed.] 

d-ver-fecd , v.t. [Eog. over, aod feed , v.) To 
feed too much ; to surfeit with food.) 

“ He spend# hi* Little span ; and overfeed* 

His crammed desires with more than nature needs." 

Dryden : Lucretius, 11 

o-ver-fler9©', * o-ver-feree, a. [Eng. 

over, and fierce.] Too tierce. 

•* Nor overnieke nor overferee be was." 

Vncertame Auctors: Praite of Measure Keeping. 

O-ver-fiir, V.t. [Eng. over, and Jill.) To fill 
to excess or overflowing ; to surcharge. 

o-ver-fine -ness, s. [Eng. orer, and fine- 
ness.] Excessive fineness or nicety-; affected 
refinement. 


5 ver-fish', v.t. [Eng. over, and fish, v.J To 
fish to excess ; to fish so as unduly to diminish 
the stock of fish in. 

*' The o verjuhed waters of his oo nn try. field, April 


6-ver float', v.t. [Eng. over, and fioat, v.) 
To overflow, to deluge, to inundate. 

“The town is filled with slaughter, and o'erfloats. 
With a red deluge, their Increasing moats ’ 

Dryden : Virgil ; .E find x. tt 


* 6-ver flour'- lsh, v.L [Eng. o«r, and 

flourish.] 


1. To make an excessive or undue flourish 
or display of, 


2. To varnish over; to adorn superficially. 

Empty trunk# o'erflourithed liy the devil." 

Shakes p. : Twelfth Sight, UL 4. 

o ver flow' (pa. par. overflowed, * overflown ), 
v.t. & i. [A. 8. oferflowan, from ofer = over, 
aud fidwan (pt. t. fiedw, pa. par. flowen) = to 
flow.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To flow or spread over ; to overspread, 
to inundate; to cover with water or other 
fluid. 

’* A narrow foord, to them well known* . , , 

And now by fortune it was overjtowne " 

Spetuer F. V-. llLf. 17. 

2. To overspread or cover, as with a liquid. 

" Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me like a tide." 

Longfellow : River Charles. 

3. To fill so as to run over ; to fill heyond 
the brim. 

“ New in ilk that all the winter never fails. 

And all the summer over/lows the pails." 

Dryden: Virgil ; EcL ii. 28. 

4. To overspread or overrun like a flood ; to 
deluge, to swamp. 

“The Scythians, at such time as the northern 
nations overflowed all Christendom, came down to 
the sea coast.''— Spenser ; State of Ireland. 

* 5. To pour out ; to overflow with. 

“Such hrooks *re welcome to me. that oerfloie such 
liquor."— Shakes?. : Merry Wives of ll'mrfsor, U. 2. 

B. fjt/nanririi’e; 

L To flow over tlie brim, banks, sides, kc. 

2. To be so filled that the contents run 
over the brim, banks, sides, &c. 

“Good mesure aud wel filled, and shakun togider 
and overflowynge ." — WyclijTt Luke vi 

3. To be so full as not to be able to contaiu 
itself ; to swell over. 

** Here cares redouble ; lone doth rise and rage again®. 
And ouerftoioes with swellyng itormes of wrath." 

Surrey Virgile : .Ends Iv. 

4- To be exuberant ; to exuberate. 

" We write in sand, our language grows, 

And like the tide our work o'er/lows." 

Waller: Of English Vtrie, 

* 5. To be ovenvet ; to be drowned or 
deluged ; to be saturated. 

" W'hen heaven doth wee p, d oth not the earth oVr/fotcl" 
Shakesp. : Titus Andromcus. in. l. 

©'-ver-flow, s. [Eng. orer, and flow, a.] 

1. A flowing over, as of water or other fluid ; 
an inundation. 

“After every overflow of th* Nile there was not 
always a mensuration."— .4 rftuf/mof .- On Coins. 

2. Such a quantity as runs over ; an exu- 
berance, a superabundance. 

“This stream, through nonddy pasaaga# . , . 

Thy overflow of good converts to bud." 

Shakesp. : Richard If, ▼. 8. 

overflow- service, overflow -meet- 
ing, s. A supplementary service or meeting 
held because the building in which such ser- 
vice or meeting was to take place, is already 

“The chapel uot being ahls to hold thl* large 
number overflow servicer were held in various parts of 
the ground a. — Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. SO, 1883. 

o-ver-flew'-ihg, pr. par., a. t & $. (Over- 
view, e.] 

A. As pr. par. .* (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Flowing over, as water over the banks of 
t river. 

2. Full to overflowing; completely full; 
exuberaut. 

“Oh. listen l for the vale profound 
la overjtotcing w ith the sonud." 

Wordsworth: Solitary Reaper. 

C. As substantive : 

1. An overflow, an inundation. 

2. Superabundance, exuberance ; more than 
fulness. 

” The antechambers and galleries were »oon filled to 
overflowing. Macaulay : Gist. Eng., ch. iv. 

d-ver-flow' ihg-l$r, culv. [Eng. overflowing ; 
-ly.] In an overflowing manner or degree ; to 
overflowing ; exuberantly, superabundantly. 

“His good tics# pressed him to impart the goals 
which he so overftowingly abounds with." — Boyle: 
D'orki, L 270. 

* o-ver-flewn’, * o-ver-flowne', pa. par. 
or a. [Overflow, t\] 

* o-ver-flush', v.t. [Eng. orer, and flush , v.] 
To flush to excess. 

* o-ver fliit ter, v.t. [Eng. over, and flutter.] 
To flutter or hover over. 

“ Already this hut cock iu hush and tree, 

In field and tent, o'erjlutters bis next hen." 

Donne : Progress of the Soul. 


* o'-ver-flux, s. [Eng. over, and flux.] An 
overflow ; excess, exuberance. 

“ An overfluz ol youth." Ford. 

* 6-ver-fly / , v. [Eng, over, and fly, v.] Tc 
fly over or across ; to cross or pass by flying. 

" And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeou **1L" 

Byron ; Lament of Tasso, i. 

6-ver-fondV a. [Eng. over, and fon if.] Fond 
to excess ; too fond ; doting. 

“ Overfond of the shepherd s daughter."— Shakesp. : 
Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

6-ver- fon d'-lj?, adi\ [Eng. over, and fondly.] 
In an overfond manner; too fondly; with 
excessive fondness. 

" Lest Israel oeerfondly led 
In rating worth when euvy leaves the dead." 

Purnell : Gift of Poetry. 

* o'-ver-foi^e, s. [Eng. over, and force, a.) 
Excessive force ; violence. 

_ „ " His javelin seem'd to take. 

But fail'd with overforce and whizz'd above his back." 

Dryden. Ovid ; Metamorphoses v ill. 

o-ver-for'-ward, a. [Eng. over, and for- 
ward, a.] Too forward ; forward to excess. 

6-ver-for'-ward-ness, s. [Eng. orer, and 
fo rwar ibiess.] *The quality or state of being 
overforward ; excessive forwardness ; officious- 

Q3SS. 


“ An overforwardness in courts to give countenance 
to frivolous exceptions."— Hals: Grig, of Mankind. 

* o-ver fraught' (gh sileDt), pa. i>ar. or a. 
[Overfreight.] 

O-ver- free', a. [Eng. over, and Jree, a.) Too 
free; fiee to excess. 

o-ver-free'-ly, adv. [Eng. over , and freely .j 
In an overfree maDDer; with too much free- 
dom ; too freely. 

“Though we may easily pl«y the prodlgsls in parting 
(o verfreely) with our sills. — Boyle : Works. 1. 255. 

o-ver-frelght' (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. over, 
and freight, v.] To freight or load too heavily; 
to overload ; to overburden. (Lit. A fig ) 

" 1 #*w, 1 had Love's pinnace or erfraught." 

Donne : Air A Angels. 

* o-ver-fret', v.t [Eng. orer, and fret.] To 
cover with fretwork. 


* o-ver-frleze’, * o-ver-fryse, v.t. [Eng. 
over, and frieze, v.) To cover over or overlay 
with, or as with, a frieze. 

•• Ouerfryted with flat gold of daraiake."— Ball : 
Henry 17//. (an. 2). 

* O-ver-front*, v.t. [Eng. over, and front, v ] 
To confront ; to withstand. 


O-ver-frult'-ful, a. [Eng. over, and fruitful] 
Too fruitful ; fruitful to excess ; too prolific 
or luxuriant. 


“The labour of rhyme hound# and circumscribes an 
overfruitful fancy . ^ Dryden : Of Dramatick Poesie. 


6-ver- full', a. [Eng. over, and full.] Too full; 
filled to overflowing ; surfeited. 


My 


“Being overfull of self-affair*, 
mind did lo*e it." 

• Midsummer Eights Dream, L t. 


* o-ver- g 3 .ng / -er, 5 . [Eng. over, and ganger.] 
One who escapes. (Hampole.) 


* o-ver-gar -ri-9011, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
garrison, v.] To gairisOD to exetss. 


* o-ver gaze', v.t. [Eng. orer, and gate, v.] 

1. To look over ; to overlook. 

2. To look at exressively, so as to dazzle 
the eye. (Breton : Melancholihe Humours, 
p. 13.) 


* 6 ver-get', v.t. [Eng. orer, and gri.] 

1. To reach ; to overtake ; to catch up with 
and pass. 

2. To get over ; to recover from the effects 
of. 

*• W* w«nt happiness, together, mother, to enable us 
to overget the past."— Mrs. Henry Wood : East Lynne, 
cb. xxii. 

3. To get the better of ; to overreach ; to 
outwit. 


* d-ver-gild', v.t. [Eng. oivr, and gild.] To 
gild over ; to cover with gold or gilding. 

“It waa ot la ton ouergyltef 

Gower : C. A., vliL 

* o-ver-gird', v.t. [Eng. over, and gird.] To 
gird, bind, or constrain too closely. 

"The fruitful bosom of the Earth, thus ovrrgtrded 
by your Imprisonment "— Milton : Reason qf Church 
Government, hk. 11 . 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, c© — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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- o ver-give', v.t. [Eng. orer, and give-} To 
give over ; to surrender. 

•'To the 3a.iuo* etwryfre their government** 

Spenser: F. V-. H- «1L * l - 

O’-ver glad. n. [Eng. over, and glad.] Un- 
duly or excessively glad. 

* O-ver glan§c’, v.t. [Eng. over, and glance , 
v.] To glance over; to look over hastily or 
cursorily. 

"I will overglanr* the aupencript" — Shaker;*. : Love f 
Labour i Lost, lv. 2. 

» 6 vcr-glaze', v.t. [Eng. orer. and glaze.) 
To hide inferior materials with something of 
a better quality. (Greene: Quip for an {Jpslirt 
Courtier.) 

* 6 ver-glide', * o-ver-glyde, v.t. [Eng 
otrr, ana glide. J To glide over. 

"[That sonne] whose glauoslng light the cords dyd 
ouerglyde.’— U'j yatt ; f 'r. 31 The A u ctor. 

O-ver gloom', v.t. lEng. over, amt gloom.) 

1. To covei or overspread with gloom ; to 
render gloomy. 

2. To overshadow. (Coleridge: To Cottle.) 

* 6- ver-gluf, a. [Eug. over, and glut.] Over- 
fed. 

*• While epicures ore overplus , I Jy and starve for food.” 
Breton : Milan holtke Humours , p. 9. 

* O-ver-gd', v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and ^o.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go beyond ; to exceed ; to pass. 

"The bounds ooce overgone that hold men In. 

They uever stay." Daniel ; Civil Wort. lv. 

2. To exceed ; to surpass ; to go beyond. 

3. To pass over ; to cover. 

**A large cloude hem oumvenr." Gower ; C. A.,r. 

4. To pass or travel over. 

" Many weary miles you have o'ergone." 

Shakes p. : Lore's Labour's Lott. V. 2. 

6. To weigh down ; to oppress. 

"Sod-hearted men. much overgone with care.* 

Shakesp. : S Henry 1L 6. 

B. /nfraiw. ; To pass by ; to go by. 

"The erle ansuerd uouht, he Iete that word ouergo." 

Jicbrrt de Dntnne, p. 2-0. 

* o-ver- gone', pa. par. or a. [Overdo.] 

* o-ver gorge', v.t. [Eng. over, and gorge, v.) 
To gorge to excess ; to stuff. 

•• Such as tong power and overgorged aaccess 
Concentrates Into all that's merciless" 

Byron : Lara, 1L 7. 

* 6 vcr-gra5e’, v.t. [Eng. over, and grace, v.) 
To honour unduly or excessively. 

" But that you think lo oi>ergrace me with 
The marriage of your sister, troubles me." 

B«aum. A Flet. : King A .Vo hhyg, L I. 

9 o-ver grasset. * o-ver-grast, * o ver 
graste, a. [Eng. orer, and ^m-ss.) Over- 
grown or covered with graas. 

"For they bene like fowle wagmedrrs overgrart." 

Spenser ; Shephea r>D Calender ; Sept. 

d'-ver-great, * o ver-gret, a. [Eng. over, 
ami great.] Too great ; great beyond measure. 

" His ourrgreot tea.ro had certainly argued a guilty 
conscience. '—.saoi/e .■ Tacitus ; UUtorie, p. 104. 

O-ver-grcat-ncss, «. [Eng. over, and great- 
ness.] The quality or state of being over- 
great ; excessive or undue greatness. 

"The orergreafnest of Seleucus.*— Bafeigh : Jlitt. 
World, hk lv.. ch. v . % 6. 

O-ver greed y, a. [Eng. over, and greedy.) 
Excessively or unduly greedy. 

"The commonwealth Is sick of their owo choice, 
Thoir overyrvedy love hath surfeited." 

Sftaketp . . 2 Henry /F.. L 8. 

* G ver green', v.t. [Eng. over, and preen-.) 

1. Lit. : To cover with verdure. 

2. Fig. : To embellish ; to colour favour- 
ably. 

"You o'ergrten ray bad, my good allow." 

Shaker /*. ; Sonnet 112. 

O’-vdr gross, a. [Eng. over, and pr<?&».) Gross 
to excess ; too gross. 

"It must t* such a fatness ... as Is not overgrou ” 
tincon Fat. Hitt., S C:K». 

O-vcr-grow', i».f. & f. [Eng. over, and grow.) 
A. TVinmiriv : 

1. To ever with vegetation. (Generally In 
the pa. par.) 

"(kirn overoroim by weeds-" 

SSukrsp. . Ra/mof l.ucrtce,’ 2flt. 

• 2. To grow or rise beyond or over. 

"If the binds l*e very strong and much overgrow 
the poles ooinc mlvli* to strike off their heads with c 
long switch." — Martnner Husbandry. 


* 3. To weigh down; to oppress. (Cibber: 
Love Makes the Man.) 

* B. Intrans. : To grow beyond the natural 
or proper size. 

o-ver- grown 1 , pa. par. or a. [Oveaonow.) 


6 -ver- growth, s. [Eng. over, and groicth.) 

1. Orel. Lang. : Excessive or exuberant 
growth. 

" A sequent klug. »ho seeks 
To stop their overgrowth." Mtlton • P. L., *!1- 1(58. 

t 2. Bot. : A tissue consisting of elevated 
cusliion-simped masses of cells formed over 
the surface of a wound in the stem of a plant, 
as, for instance, when a branch is cut off. 
(Thomi.) 


* 6 ver hail', * o-ver-halc, v.t. [Over- 
haul,) 

1. To drag or draw over. 

"The frosty olght 

Her mantle black thro' heaven gen overhale " 

Spenter: Shepheords Calender ; Jan. 

2. To overhaul ; to examine. 


o’-ver-hand, cuZv., a., & s. [Eog. over, and 
hand.) 

A. ,4s adv. .* With the hand uppermost; 
with the knuckles upwards ; with the arm 
above the shoulder : as, in cricket, To bowl 
overhand. 

B .As adj . ; Delivered with the arm above 
the shoulder ; as, overhand bowling. 

* C. vlssuftsf. : The upper hand; superiority, 
mastery. 

" He bad gotten thereby a great overhand on me."— 
Sir T. More : Workei. p. &8-V 


* G-ver-hdnd -ed, a. [Eng. over, and handed.) 


3. To gain upon; to come up with; to 
overtake. 

•[ ). To overhaul a ship: 

Xautioal : 

(1) To gain ground upon or come up with a 
ship. 

(2) To search or rausack a ship for contra- 
band goods. 

2. To overhaul a tackle : 

Saut. : To extend the blocks of a tackle 
from each other and slacken the fall, that it 
may render throogb the blocks. 

o'-ver-haul, o'-ver-haul mg, a. [Over- 
haul, v.) A thorough examination or inspec- 
tion with a view to repairs, if necessary. 

"The 20-ton cutter Irene U getting a oompkU 
overhaul."— Field. April 4, 1685. 

o'-vcr-hcad, adv., a., & s. [Eng. over, and 

head, s.] 

A. As adverb : 

1. A loft ; above, in the zenith, ceiling, roof, 

kc. 

"Overhead the dl»m*I hM 
Of fiery dart*.” Milton : P. L., vL 212. 

• 2. l’er head. 

B. ^4s adj. : Applied to that which Is above 
or aloft ; applied or directed from above. 

“ C. w4s subst. : A cut given over the head 
In fencing. (King Alisaunder, 7,390.) 

overhead- crane, s. A crane which 
travels on elevate*! beams in a fouodry, 
machine-shop, or on high scatlolding above a 
structure. 

overhead gear, s. Driving-gear above 
the object driven. 


Overhand. 

* o ver han' die, v.t. [Eng. oirr.and/iaTidZe.) 
To handle, discuss, or mention too mach or 
too frequently. 

" Your Idle overhandled theme." 

Shaketp. : J'cma A Adonit. 770. 

o-ver hang 1 , v.t. & i. [Eng. over , and Aan^.) 
A. Traiwihva: 

1. To lnng, project, or impend over. 

*' Beside a poplar that oerhangt the flood." 

Fauket . Staliut, hk. lx. 


overhead motion, s. 

Turning: A frame attached tn the bench of 
a lathe, ami rising about a foot above the 
head of the workman. It supports a spiudle 
on which is a pulley driven by a hand from 
the fly-wheel ; another pulley on the same 
spindle carries a band which passes down to 
the pulley on the spindle of the eccentric 
cutter. The latter spindle, on which the 
work ia chucked, is stationary, while the 
cutter is made to revolve. 


# 2. To impend over. 

"Look, to thy terrour. what o'erhangt thee." 

t'eaum A Fl-,t : The Prophetess, v. L 

B. Intrans. : To hang, impend, or jut over. 

“The neat wris craggy cliff that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb." 

‘ Milton : P. L„ lv. 647. 

* o’-ver-hahg, s. [Overhand, v.) A pro- 
jecting portion ; a projection. 

"The tapering elliptical stern has a moderate ever, 
hang."— Century M iguzine. Aug. 1882, p. 60S. 


overhead steam engine, s. A form 
of engine in which the cylinder is above the 
crank, and the thrust motion downward. Not 
uncommon with trunk and oscillating eugiuea. 

o-ver-hear', v.t. [Eng. over, and /war.) 

1. To hear persons whom or things which 
arc not intended to be heard ; to hear by 
accident or stratagem. 

" I will overhmr their conference.” 

Shakes/*. : Midsummer Fight * Dream, 11. 1. 


o-ver-h&p py, a. lEng. over, and hajipy.) 
Too happy. 

*' Happy, la that wo are not orer happy." 

Shaketp.: Hamlet, 1L 2. 

6 ver-hard cn, v.t. [Eng. over f and harden.) 
To harden too* much ; to make too hard. 

• 6 ver hard a. [Eng. over, and hardy.) 
Unduly hardy or daring ; rash, over- confident. 

"Hewn* ovrrhardy, the Danes he gun assn tie." 

Robert d* Bru une, ji. 23. 

• o'-ver-hasto, s. [Eng. over, and haste, a.) 
Too great haste ; excess of haste. 

•• We would not have those that rrxd this work© of 
Sylvn SylvfiruJu account It strange, or thlnko that It 
Is an orerJpute, that we have set down particulars 
untried. ' Bacon : Fat. /Hit., | 525, 

• o ver hast T-l^, adv. [Eng. over, ami 
hastily.] Too hastily; with unduo or exces- 
sive haste ; precipitately. 

"Not to mnrch awav overhmtily from the place."— 
Raleigh Hut. \i‘orld, hk. v.. ch. 1.. 1 8L 


* 2. To hear from begi timing to end ; to hear 
told. 

"I . . . overheart what you shall orarAeitr." 

S/uikesp. . Love's Labour's Loti, v. X 

o-ver-hoat’, v.t. [Eng. over, and heat, v. ] To 
heat too much or to excess. 

" The false fire of an overheated mliul.** 

Comt**/-.- Conversation, 68*. 

• G’-vcr-hcat, s. [Eng. over, and heat.] Too 
great h« at, excessive heat (Overcold.) 

o-vcr-hcav'-y, a. [Eng. ovrr, and hem*y.] 
Ton heavy , weighing loo much ; of too gieat 
a weight 

• o-ver hole, s. (Eug. atvr, and heir, v.) To 
cover over. 

"Thy halre, . . thy wings. orerheTd with snow." 

Ben Jomon : Matguet ; Tier {ft h Fig’t. 

• 6-vcr- hend , v.f. [Eng. onr, ami hend ] To 
overtake. 

*' Ills fair leman flying throngh a hr.xk. 

He Spemer /*. y , 1 1 t It 


* o-v6r-hast' 1 ness, 3 . [Eng. orur, and hasti- 
ness. ] The quality or st.de of being overhasty ; 
undue or excessive haste, 

" If the duke's orrrfc/wflwvt* did not turn to h!» dls- 
advantage. '—/ferrifcy : Memoirs, p. 129. 

* o-vcr-hJLSt’ jf, a. lEng. over, and hasty.) Too 
hasly ; precipitate, rash. 

o-ver haul*, v.t. [Eng. over, and haul.) 

1. to turn over thoroughly for exaini nation ; 
to muko a llmrough exnmmnllon of with a 
view to repairs, if necessary. 

"The Ixllor Is slnfed to have lawn thoroughly oivr- 
hauled a comparatively short time ago."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 14, 18*6, 

2. To go through or examine thoroughly, as 
accounts. 


* 6 ver-high’ (gh ailent), u. [Eng. over, and 
h igh. ] Too high. 

6 ver lugh'-ljf, a<Zv. [Eng. onrr, und AigZi/j/.] 
Too highly. 

" ttrerhit/hly coniinemlcd of instlnem"— Balrijh : 
UUt. World, hk. II., ch. uv.. \ 4. 

•o-ver hip . * o ver hippo. ‘o ver hyp, 
" o ver liyppo, r.f. (Eng. mvr, and hip, v. j 
To hop over; lo ski[> ; t<* | iss over or by. 

" lire wo* vary negligent tn oaerhyp/*e It.*— f*ryth : 
M'or*. ». J*. 17. 

• o ver hold', v.f. [Eng. o»vr, nml h>Ul, v.] 
1\* hold m value too highly ; t4»o\«.rvaluv ; to 

OVt'M'stilllHte. 

If hr> oversold his price so ninch. 

\V«. 11 tiune uf him. Shaken). ’ TYoIhu. 11. X 


boll, h6$; piSdt, J<^1 ; cat. 9011 , chorus, 9hln. boneli; go, feem; thin, this; sin, o$; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Iri^. 
-don, -tlan = shan. tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon. -f Ion = rhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shils. -bio, -dlo. &c. = bfJ, d?a. 
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* O’-ver-hope, s. [Eug. over, ami hope.] San- 
guineness. 

d-ver-himg', pa. par, [Overhang.] 

* o-ver- in-form', v.t. [Eng. over, and in- 
form.} To till too full ; to overfill. 

"Wit ao exuberant that It ovsrinforms lta tene- 
ment.” — Johnson . {Annandale.) 

*d-ver in-treat', v.t. [Eng. over, and in- 
treat .] To overpersuade. ( Fuller : Worthies , 
i. 19.) 

O-ver -Iss'-ue (ss as sh), r.f. [Eng. over , and 
issue, v.] To issue io excess, as bank-notes, 
bonds, bills, &c., either beyond the amount 
authorized by law or warranted hy the capital 
stock, or beyond the needs of the public or 
the power of the issuer to pay. 

o-ver-Iss'-ue (ss as sh), s. [Eng. over, and 
issue, a.] An issue in excess of that allowed 
by law or rule ; an excessive issue. 

"The notion that there could be an overissue of 
paper as long as there was. for every tea pound note, 
a piece of land in the country worth teu pounds.”— 
Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., cb. xx. 

O-ver-Joy', V.t. [Eug. over, and joy , v.] To 
fill to excess with joy ; to transport with joy ; 
to ravish. 

" O how these Irksome labours now delight 
Aod overjoy my thoughts with their escape. ” 
Marlowe: Dido, (jneen of Carthage, iil- 4. 

•d'-ver-Jo^, s. [Eng. over, and joy, s.] Ex- 
cessive joy, transport. 

d-ver-Jump', v.t [Eng. over, and jump.] To 
jump over; to pass over or hy. 

O'-ver-Just, a. [Eng. over, and jwsf.] Just 
to excess ; too scrupulously just. 

* 6-ver-keep', v.t. [Eng. over, and keep.] To 
observe too strictly. (Adam* ; Works, ii. 339.) 

o-ver kind', a. [Eng. over, and Jrind.] Kind 
to excess ; too kind. 

d-ver-klnd'-lj?, adv. [Eng. over, and fciruWy.] 
Too kindly ; with excessive kindness. 

o’-ver-klnd-ness, s. [Eng. over, and kind- 
ness.] The quality or state of being overkind ; 
excessive kindness. 

* d ver-kihg, s. [Eng. over, and king.] A 
king who has several petty kings or princes 
under him. 

O-ver-know'-ing, a. [Eng. over, and know- 
ing, a.] Too knowing or cunning; used in 
contempt or disparagement. 

* o-ver -la' hour, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
labour, v.] 

1. To fatigue or exhaust with excess of 
labour ; to overwork. 

"Press'd by freah forces, her o'erlabourd trala. 

Shall quit the ships.” Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvL 82. 

2. To execute or carry out with excessive 
care. 

* O-ver-lade', V.t. [Eng. over, and lade.] To 
overload, to overburden, to load too heavily. 

" For meo may overlade a ship or barge.” 

Chaucer , Legend of Good Women. 

d-ver-lad'-en, * o-ver-lade\ * o-ver- 
ladde, pa.'par. or a. [Overlade, v.] 

O-ver-lald', pa. par. or a. [Overlay.] 

o-ver-lain’, # o-ver-lcln, pa, par. or a. 
[Overlie.] 

o'-ver-land, c. & adv. [Eng. over , and land.] 

A. As u, dj. : Passing by land ; made or per- 
formed by land : as, an overland journey. 

B. As adv. : Across the land, as opposed to 
sea. 

"A conduct overland to Mllford-Haven." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iil. A 

t overland-route, s. A term which was 
first used for the route to India vi4 Egypt, 
the desert, and Suez, commenced by Lieut. 
Waghorn, R.X., in 1S31. It was in contra- 
distinction to the Cape route (by the Cape of 
Good Hope), which was by water ooly. A 
similar term was used in the United States to 
designate the journey from the Eastern to the 
Pacific States by way of the plaios and the 
Kocky Mouotaiu passes, in distinction to tlie 
long water route via the isthmus. It is no longer 
used, the opeoingof the Pacific railroads io oue 
case and of the Suez Canal iu the other haviog 
almost superseded the longer water routes. 


* o'-ver-land-er, s. [Eng. overland ; - er .] 
One who travels overland. 

d-ver-lap', v.t. & i . [Eng. over, and lap, v.] 

A. Trans. : To lap or fold over; to extend 
ao aa to lie or rest upon ; to lap over. 

B. Intrans.: To lap over; to lie or rest 
upon or over another. 

"The oars . . . overlapping for two or three strokes.' 
Field, April 4, 1885. 

* O'-ver-lap, S . [Overlap, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The lapping of one thing 
over another. 

" The paths taken hy this commerce . . . Imply the 
overlap at history .”— Dawkins : Early Man in Britain, 
ch. xi. 

2. Geol. : The extension of an upper above 
the limits of a lower bed. ( Lyell .) 

overlap-joint, s. A joint of which the 
parts lap upon each other, in contradistinc- 
tion to a butting-joint, in which the edges 
are merely io contact 

d-ver-large', a. [Eng. over, and large.] Too 
large, too wide, too extensive. 

d-ver-large'-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and large- 
ly.] Too largely, too greatly. 

* 6 ver-large ness, s. [Eng. over, and large- 
ness.] The quality or state of beiog over- 
large ; exceasive size. 

"The overlargenest of their constituent particle#." 
— Cheyne : On Health, ch. ii. 

* O-ver-lash’, v.i. [Eng. over, and lash, v.] 

1. To exaggerate, to brag, to boast, to 
vaunt (Barrow: Pope's Supremacy.) 

2. To proceed to excess ; to go beyond 
proper limits. 

" By these law# punishable, if they overlash. m —Bp. 
Hall : A nswer to Vindication, $ L 

* d-ver-lash -mg, s. [Overlash.] Exaggera- 
tion ; excess. 

" Wee shall once give aa account of all our over- 
lashings." — Milton : Old Religion Advocated. (To the 
Reader. | 

* o-ver-lash'-Ing-lj?, adv. [Eng. or erlash- 
ing; -ly.] With 'exaggeration ; extravagantly. 

"Although I be far from their opinloo who write 
too or erl ashing! y."~ B rerewood : Enquiries touching 
Languages. 

O-ver-late', a, [Eng. over , and late.] Too 
late ; delayed too long. 

"Such an act as can scarce be expiated with floods 
of overlatest tears."— Bp. Hall ; Episcopacy by Divine 
Right. § 1. 

* o-ver lave', v.t. [Eng. over, and lave.) To 
lave, wash, or bathe. 

O-ver-lAV-ish, a. [Eng. over, and lavish.] 
Too lavish ; lavish to excess. 

6-ver-lay', v.t. [Eng. over, and lay , v„) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To cover or spread over the surface ; to 
coat. 

"The folding gates a dazzling light displayed. 

With pomp of variou# architrave overlaid. 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey x xl. 48. 

* 2. To obscure, to cover, to hide, to over- 
cast, to cloud. 

"Phoebus' golden face It did attalot. 

As when a cloud bis beams doth overlay. m 

Spenser. F. Q., L viL 84. 

*3. To lay too much weight upon; to weigh 
down ; to overwhelm. 

** The horse-haire plume, with which he wassoocerfcifd, 
Nodded.” Chapman : Homer; Iliad vi. 

* 4. To oppress, to push hard. 

"The Beueatb legion wbyche stoode hy him was like- 
wise 3ore overlaide by the enemy.” — Qoldingt: Ccesar, 
fob 60. 

* 5. To join by something laid or placed 
over; to span. 

” Overlay 

With bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke.” 

Milbm: P. R., iiL 833L 

IL Print. : To put an overlay on. 

U Overlay is frequently confused with over- 
lie (q.v,), especially in the pa. t. and pa. par. 
(See instance under Overlie, 2.) 

o'-ver lay, o’er'-lay, o-wer-lay, 5. [Over- 
lay, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A covering. 

"The captain save a three-nooklt hankercher Is 
the maist fashionable overlay."— Scott: Antiquary, 
cb. xxxvi. 

2. Print. : A piece of paper pasted upon 
the tympan-sheet at a spot where the impres- 
sion is desired to he dark and effective. This 
is used to bring out the darker parts of the 


engraving, while the lighter portions are par- 
tially relieved of pressure by cutting out the 
tympan-sheet over such places. Overlays are 
also used to obtain a proper impression of the 
low part of a forme. 

d'-ver-lay-Irig, s. [Eng. over, and laying.] 
A superficial covering, a coating. ( Exodus 
xxxviii. 17.) 

6-ver-leap', *o-ver-leep, v.t. [Eng. over, 

and leap, v.] 

I. Lit. : To leap or jump over ; to pass oven 
or cross hy leaping. 

" The arch feloa . . . high overleaped all bound 
Of bilL" Milton : P. L., iv. 18L 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To exceed, to pass, to go beyond. 

’• One among ao many overleaped 
The 11m lta of control.” Cotcper : Task. 11. TIB. 

* 2. To pass over, to omit, to skip. 

".Let me 0 ‘erleap that eizifom. " 

Shakesp : Coriolanus, 11 2. 

U To overleap one's self: To leap too far or 
too high ; to exert one’s self too much ; to 
overdo things. 

" Vaulting ambltioo, which o'erleapt itself." 

Shakcsp. : Macbeth, L 7. 

o-ver-learned, a. [Eng. over, aud learned. ] 
Too learned, pedantic. 

o-ver-learn'-ed-ness, s. [Eng, over, and 
leamedness.) Excessive learning or know- 
ledge. 

•• A man may wonder at tbeae learned crltlcka over- 
Uamedncsse."— Chapman : Homer; Iliad xiii. 

* o ver-leath er, s. [Eng. over, and leather.) 
The upper leather; the leather forming the 
upper part of a shoe ; the part of the sho« 
which covers the foot. 

" My toes look through the overleather. "—Shakesp. 
Taming of the Shrew. (Induct., 11} 

* o-ver-leav’-en, v.t. [Eng. over, and leaven 
v.] 

1. To leaven too mnch ; to cause to rise oi 
awell too much. 

2. To intermix too mnch ; to corrupt, to 
spoil. 

"Yon are Qot ooerleavened with yonr fortune." 

Ben J oruon : The Fox. v. 8. 

O-ver-liber-al, a. [Eng. over, and liberal.] 
Too liheral, too' free, too generous. 

d-ver-lib’-er-al-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and 
liberally.] Too liherally, too freely, too gener- 
ously ; with too great liberality. 

* d-ver-lick', v.t. [Eng. over, and lick.] To 
lick over ; to pass the tongue over. 

"The wont [of bis vene#] he wild In cooert ecrole to 
lurke 

Uotill the be are were overlickr afresh.” 

TurbervUe : Epiloge to Ms Books. 

O Ver-lIe', v.t. [Eng. over , and lie (2), v.] 

1. To lie over; to be laid or placed upon. 
*2. To smother hy lying upon or by close 
covering. 

"This woman's child died in the night, because shs 
overlaid iL”— 1 Kings iil 19. 

* 3. To oppress. 

H Overlie and overlay are frequently con- 
fused. (See Overlav, v.) 

* o’- ver- light (gh silentX ». [Eng. over, and 
light, a.] An excessive light ; too strong a 
light. 

"An overlioht maketh the eyes dazell."— Bacon : 
Hat. Hist., $ 87 L 

* d-ver-light’ ( gh silent), a. [Eng. over, and 
light, a,] Too light, too frivolous, too trifling; 
giddy. 

" Ever overlight and merry. "— A seham. 

* O-ver-U-ness, ». [Eng. overly; -ness.] 
Carelessness. 

" Without insolence, without Bcornfull o vtrlincss."— 
Bp. Ball : Epistle vt , ded. 6. 

4 O-ver-lih'-ger, v.t. [Eng. over, and linger.] 
To detain too long. 

"He loves aot to overlinger any !q sq afflicting 
hope."— Fuller ; Holy State, IV. 1 17. 

* d-ver-link', v.t. [Eng. over, and link, v.) 
To link together ; to join. 

" A bridge made of many barges, o»er?inAarf al t© 
gether. "—Backluyt : Voyages, ii. 77. 

* O-ver-lIve', v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and five, v.l 

A. Trans. ; To live longer than ; to outlive ; 
to survive. 

" The elders that overlived Josua ." — Joshua xxiv. 
(1551.} 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf. work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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B. /nfranriftre: 

1. To live longer than another ; to aurviva 
or outliva others. 

“ Why do I overlive t m Milton : P. A, X. 773. j 

2. To live too fast. 


•6 ver liv'-er, * o-ver-lyv-er, s. [Eng. 
over, ami liver (1).] One who lives longest ; a 
survivor. 

“Hereupon » peace wi\» coocloded ... to continue 
tor both t lio kitin' Uvea, and the overltver of them. — 
Bacon : Henry » it., p, 191. 


>-ver-load’ f r.f. [Eng. over, and load, v.) 
To load too heavily ; to put too heavy a load 
on ; to overburden, to overlade. 


“ Las with overloaded prore.' 

Scolt : Rokeby, vi. 18. 


6 ver-log'-Ic-al, a. (Eng. over, and logical.) 
Too logical ; keeping too closely to forms or 
rules of logic. 


5 -vor-long; a. kadv. [Eng. over, and long, a.) 

A. As o dj. : Too long. 

B. .4a o dv . ; For too long a time. 

Both the partly* wallowing overlong In the atluk* 
In? puddle ol ndulterle."— Holinshed: Description of 
Ireland , ch. IL 


o-ver-lo9k'» * o-ver-lok-en. r.f. [Eng. 
over, arid* look, v.] 

1. To look over; to view from a higher 
place or position. 

“Titan, tired la the midday heat. 

With hurnlug eye did hotly overlook them." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonit , 173. 

* 2. To be or rise above, so as to command 
a view over. 

“The laughing nectar overlooked, the lid " 

Dryden : Homer ; Iliad L 

3. To see or look at from behind or over the 
shoulder of another. 


* 4. To inspect, to snrvey. 

“Cateaby. o'erlook the walla." 

Shakes p. : Richard III., 111. 5. 

5. To superintend, to inspect, to oversee, to 
look after. 


“In the greater out-parishes, mauy of the poor 
pariatiioiiera through neglect do perish, for want of 
some heedful eye to overlook them. ’— Oraunt-’ Bills of 
Mortality. 

*6. To view fully ; to peruse ; to go through. 

"Overlook this )*edigree.“ Shakesp, : Henry r. t 1L 4. 

*7. To review, to look over, to revise; to 
•xamine or go through a second time. 

“ When I had red this tale wele 
Aud overlooked It every dele.” 

Chaucer : Boko of the Duchess, 232. 

8. To pass over with indulgence ; to for- 
give ; to allow to pass without punishment or 
censure. 


9. To pass over without notice ; to disre- 
gard, to neglect, to let pass or slip, to slight, 
to omit, to miss. 

“Thc*e considerations were altogether overlooked In 
1692." — .* Hist. Eng., ch. a lx. 

* 10. To subdue by tlis look ; to unsettle ; 
to fascinate, to bewiteh. 

“ Beshrew your eves. 

They have o'erlooked me and divided me.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of IVnloe. UL X 


o' ver look er, ». [Eng. over , and looker.) 
One who overlooks others; an overseer; a 
superintendent. 


* o vcr-loop, s . (Dut) 

Naut. : The same os Ori.op (q.v.). 

" Because our nether overloop* ore raided coiumonty 
from the water."— Raleigh : Hist. World. 


o ver-lord', a. (Eng. over, and lord , s.) One 
who is lord over another or others ; a superior 
lord, a master. 

* 6 ver-lord -ship, a. (Eng. overlord ; 

The dignity, ofllcc, or position of an overlord. 

' 6 vor lovo’, v.t. (Eng. over, and love , v.) 
To love unduly or to excess ; to prize or valno 
too highly. 


o ver luso* lous (scassh). *o-ver-lush'- 
lous, «. [Eng. over, and hwetoua.] Too 
luscious ; aweet to excess. 

“ A Uv*U overt tithlottt." — Bacon : Mat. Hist., | 621. 


• o-ver-lus'- t$f, a. (Eng. over, and lusty.) 
Too lusty, lively, or merry ; too licentious. 

” The confident end overlmtu French.” 

Shakesp. ; Henry 1'. thorn* iv. 

• d'-vor-ly, * o-vor-Uo, o. k adv. (A.& 

Of e die, of cr lice.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Careless, Inattentive, alight, casual. 

” From everlo wight ll*>n>e all overly," 

Cfmucer : T roil ns A Crete id*. 


2. Too much, too great, excessive. 

B. .ds cu/i*er6 : 

1. Carelessly, inattentively, slightly. 

“Thou doe»t thU overlie, or ouely for an outward 
•how tf—Uaret: Aleearie, (1W0J 

2. Too mueh ; excessively ; above measure ; 
oxtremely. 

3. Oppressively. (Stanihurst .* Ireland, p. 22.) 

6-ver-ly^-ing, pa. par. & a. (Ovekue.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Gt ol. : A term used by Dr. MacCulloch and 
others for volcanic rocks, which often overtop 
other strata and spread over them. It is 
opposed to underlying (q.v.). 

* o-ver-mag'-m-fy, v.t. (Eng. over, and 
magnify.) To magnify too much or to excess. 

* o-ver-mal’-a-pert, a. (Eng. o ver, and 
malapert.) Excessively malapert or impudent. 

“ O there of them overmalapert aad censorious." — 
Prynne : Hlssrio-Mastix. (Pretl 

* o'-ver- m&n-ncr, adv. (Eng. over, and 
Tuaniwr.) Above measure ; to excess ; ex- 
cessively. 

" Ot>erm/i»mer we weren greoed overmyght."— Wy- 
diffe : 2 Corinth. L 

O-ver-mar^h', v.t. (Eng. over, and march, v.l 
To causa to march too long or too far; to 
exhaust or overfatigue by too long marching. 

“The Prince hla horse were overmar cht."— Baker 
Oiarles I. (an. 1643). 

* o-ver-mast'-ed,a. (Eng. over, and masted.) 
Having masts too long or too heavy for tha 
vessel. 

“ Sat hla o’ermasted galley checked hi# liaste." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Eneid v. 202. 

* 6 - ver - mas' - tor, v.t. [ Eng. over, and 
master, v.) 

1. To overcome, to subdue, to conquer, to 
master, to rule. 

“ They have alxvUh fear* that do overmaster them.” 
— Bunyan : Pilgrim t Progress, |>t. 1. 

2. To hold or keep in one’s power by superior 
force. 

M The crown that thou o'ermasterest.' 

Shakesp. : Ring John, IL L 

d-vcr-mftt9h', r.f. [Eug. over, snd match, v.) 
1. To bo too much or two powerful for ; to 
ba more than a match for ; to conquer. 

“ The men of Eases, overmatch'd by uont” 

Drayton : Battle of Agincourt. 

*2. To dispose of in wedlock to one of a 
higher station. 

“ Tf a yeoman have one sole daughter, he must over- 
match her above her hlrth."— Burton : Anat. Melan., 
p. 529. 

* 6'-ver-m&t9h, s. (Eng. oirr, and match, a.) 
Ono who is more than a match for another ; a 
superior in powers. (Jlfiffoa; P. R., iv. 7.) 

* d-ver-moas'-uro (a as zh), r.f. (Eng. <nvr, 
and measure, v.) To measure or estimate too 
largely ; to overestimate. 

” Overmrasurini thoLr force*."— Bacon : Essays ; 

Kingdoms A Estates. 

* 6-vermcas uro (a as zh), s. [Eng. over, 
and measure, s.) 

1. Excess of measure ; something given over 
the due measure ; excess. 

2. One in twenty given over and above lu 
the sale of corn. 

■ o-ver-med' dlo, r.f. (Eug. orer, and meddle. ] 
To meddle umluly. 

d-vor-mol'-low, a. (Eng. over , and mW/om.) 
Too mellow, too ripe. 

* 6 ver-mor'-it, s. (Eng. orer, and merit, a.) 
Excessive merit or desert. 

“ An overmerit made Against him."— Bacon : Henry 
rti.. | >. i as. 

o-ver mlc Ulo, a. & adv. (Eng. over , and 
mickle. J Overmuch. 

* o’-ver might, • d'-vor-myght (gh silent), 
n</r. (Eng. oivr, aud might, r.] Above or 
beyond ones might or power. (Overmanned) 

* O-vor-mix', r.f. (Eng. over, and mfz.) To 
mix with too much. 

" ThoM thluK* ... no Joy nhnll know. 

Or llUlo liii'iwurv> overmist with woo." Creech. 

* 6’-ver m09ho, a. A adv. (OvEnMUcu.) 

6 ver-mSd -eat, a. (Eng. oirr, and 7iux/«f.) 
Modest to excess ; too modest. 

" t)rem\‘Hlea xnl ton M'ldulii Remains, 

Mr. ou Luke xvllL L 


o-ver-mod est-ly, adv. [Eng. o«r, and 
modestly.) In an ovennodest maimer; too 
modestly ; with excessive mcslcsty. 

“ Overmodestly forljcar lh» occaaloo of making Ihcm- 
•el vc* great .’— Raleigh : Hist. World, hk. v.,ch. v., §4. 

o ver moist, a. (Eng. over, nail mofst.) Too 
moist, 

“ An overdry heat or au overmoist be»t"— Bacon , 
Hat. Hist.. | 70C. 

“ 6 ver moist -lire, s. [Eng, over, and 
moisture.) An exce'ss of moisture. 

“ OwrmofWwr* doth somewhat eitinguUh the haaf 
— Bacon : Hat. Hut.. 1 706. 

* 6-ver-mon -ey, r.f. (Eng. over , and mcmey.) 
To bribe. ( Fuller : Worthies, i. 658.) 

# o’- ver- more, adv. (Eng. over, and more.) 
Eeyond, further, moreover. 


* o ver-mor row, * o-ver-mor owe, * 

(Eng. over, and morrow.) The day after to 
morrow, 

“ To day©, to moirowe, aud ocrrmorcoc*."— Tobias 
vUI. (1551.) 

* o’-ver most, a. (Eng. orcr, and most . J 
Uigliest ; over or above all others. 

“ Tlila palle la wome neon this vestymeot, overman 
of olL "— Fabyan : Chronicle, voL 1., ch. ccxxt 


* o-vcr moilnt', r.i. (Eng. over, and mount. 
v.) To rise above. 


6 -ver-mu9h, a., adv., & *. [Eng. over, and 
mitcTi.) 

A. ^45 adj. : Too mach ; abova what is 
necessary or proper. 

M It occasion* thirst and overmuch drinking. '— 
Locke : Of Education, f 14 


B. As adv. : Too much ; in or to too great 
a degree. 

’’ I also err’d In overmuch Admiring." 

Mdton : P.L., lx. U178. 


C. As svbst. : Too much ; more than ia 
proper or sulllcient. 


Sy attributing overmuch to thing* 
Less excellent." Milton; p. 


U. vilL 5*5. 


• 0'-ver-mU9h-ness, s. (Eng. otyr, aod 
muchness.) Excess, oxuberance, superabun 
dance. 

“Snperlatiou and owrmucAnMi nijiplifle*.'— Be* 
Jonson ; Discoveries. 


* o-ver-mul’-ti-ply, r.f. & i. [Eng. over, aud 
multiply.) 

A. Trans. : To multiply or repeat tor 
often. 

“ fci overmultiplying *nd lu overmAgidfylug of It. 

—Bp. Hall: Sermons; Philip, til. 

B. Intrans. : To multiply or Increase too 
rapidly or in too great nun) bora. 


* o-ver-mul'-ti-tude, r.f. (Eng. orer, and 
Tnuftifude.J To exceed or surpass in multi 
tude or numbers ; to outnumber. 

“ The herds would overmultitude their lords." 

Milton : Comus, 731 

* 6- vor -name', r.f. [Eng. otvr, nnd name, v.) 
To name m n series or order ; to go through 
tho names of In order. 

“ I pray thee, overcame them, and as thou mniucmI 
them I will describe them.”— Shakesp. : Merchant uf 
I'enice. L 2. 

o'-ver neat, a. (Eng. otvr, and nc«/.] Neat 
to excess ; too neat. 


' 6 ver not', r.f. (Eng. orrr, and nW.) To 
cover, ns with a net ( Carlyle : Diamond 
Necklace, ch. Iv.) 

t 6 -vor 11190', a. [Eng. orrr, and wfc*,J Nice, 
delicate, or fastidious to an excess ; too nieo 
or delicate. 

“ A wsy with axicli over nice and curious oimjvudon*.* 
Bp. Hall : Hook's /tore. 

* 6-v6r-ni90'-ly, «dr. (Eng. otrr, nnd nf«Y^y.J 
In an overuico umiiner; too nice or fastidi- 
ously. 

• 6 ver 11190' nCss, s. (Eng. orr mice ; n/w.) 
Excessive delicacy or fastidiousness. (Richani- 
son : Clarissa, v. 8.) 

o'-vor-nlght (gh silent), s., a., k adv. (Eng. 
over, nnd night.) 

* A. As suhst. : Night ts fore lx*dthm\ 

“1(1 hud given yiiu thl* *1 overnight, 

She in I Kill have Iiccii ocrtAeu.” 

Shake, A li t H ell that Ends Well, III. 4. 

B. A* a dj. : Dunn or happening tlm night 
before. 


boil, ; poiit, ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bough ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ^onophon, exist, ph =; t 
-ctrun, tian — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -|lon, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. bgl, dgl. 
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overnime— overreach 


C, As culverb : 

1. In tbe coarse of the eight or eveniog; 
in the evening before. 

2. During or throughout the night : as, He 
stayed overnight. 

* o-ver-nime, v.t. [A.S. ofernima n, from ofer 
= over, and ruman = to take.] To overtake ; 
to seize. 

“ The coid of deth, that had him overnome." 

Chaucer : C. T , 2,802. 

* 6-ver-nip -ping, a. [Eng. oyer, and nip- 
ping.] Too unhung or sharp. 

•• Alhelt their wether were hitter and ovemipping." 
—Holinthed : Ireland (an. 1543). 

* 0-ver noise', v.t. [Eng. over, and noise.} 
To overpower, quell, or drown with noise. 

" No mirth of music overnnise your fears." 

Cowley : Horace, hk. iii., ode L 

* o-ver nome, pret. or pa. par. of v. [Over- 
nime.] 

6-ver-nu-mer-ous, a. [Eng. over, and 
nitwurroKs.] Too numerous; excessive in 
number. 

*' They are uotovemumerouA.'*— Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, 
ch. viii.. § 43. 

* d-ver-df'-fi5e, v.t. [Eng. oyer, and office.] 
To lord over by or in virtue of an office. 

"This might be the fate of a politician which this 
ass overoffices." — Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. L 

6-ver-of-fT-cious, a. [Eng. over, and offi- 
cious.] Officious to excess ; too officious. 

* O-ver-paint', v.t. [Eng. over , and paint, v.] 
To paint, colour, or describe too highly. 

" To overpaint that which is garnished with better 
colours already."— Raleigh: Hist. World, hk. ii.. ch. 
xvi., } l. 

6- ver-pam'-pered, a. [Eng. oi*r, and pam- 
pered.] Fed or clothed too luxuriantly. 

" Great Gauges . . . 

Oikls with his glisteriug sands the overpamper'd 
shore.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, a. 15. 

* 6-ver-part\ v.t. [Eng. over, and part.] To 
assign too difficult a part to. 

* o-ver pass', r.f. & i. [Eng. over, and pass, v.] 

A. Tran sit ive : 

1. To pass over ; to cross. 

"This Huiit may be advantageously overpassed."— 
Poe Works ( ISC4). it 261. 

2. To pass through ; to go through ; to 
endure. 

"The i*erila that he hath overpassed.'' — A'orth : Plu- 
tarch ; Amiot to the Headers. 

3. To pass over ; to pass with disregard ; to 
overlook. 

4. To omit ; not to include or comprise ; to 
pass by. 

** If the grace of him which snveth overpass some." 
—Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

5. To surpass, to exceed, to excel. 

“ It seems you have abjured the help which men 
Who overpass their kiud as you would do 
Have humbly sought.” Browning : Paracelsus, L 

B. Inlrans. : To pass by ; to cease by 
passing. 

M Pause till this beat be somewhat overpast 

Drayton : Barons Wars, IL 

o-ver-passed', d-ver-past', pa. par. or a. 

[OVERPASS.] 

* o-ver- pass -ion- ate (ssassh), a. [Eng 
over, and passionate.] Passionate to excess ; 
too passionate. 

* 6 ver pass' ion-ate-ljr (ss as sh), odv. 
[Eng. over, and passionately . ] In an over- 
passionate manner ; too passionately. 

* o-ver-pay', v.t. [Eng. oyer, and jxty , v.] 

1. To pay in excess ; to pay beyoad what is 
necessary or right. 

2. To pay more than sufficiently ; to reward 
too highly. 

"His march o'erpuid by such a promis'd fight." 

Addison ‘ The Campaign. 

* 6-ver-peer', v.t. [Eng. over, and peer, v.] 
To look over or down on ; to overlook ; to 
rise above. 

" W.mitniuous error . . . too highly heap'd 
For truth to o'er peer." 

Shakesp: Coriolamts, ii. a 

d-ver-peo'-ple, v.t. [Eng. otvr, and people, 
v.] fo people or populate too thickly; to 
overstock with inhabitants. 

41 O-ver- per9h', v.t. [Eng. over, and perch.] 
To fly over. 

"With love's light wings did I a’erpervh these walls. " 

Shakesp. i Borneo & Juliet, ii. 2. 


* o-ver-per-suade' (u as w), v.t. [Eng. over, 
ami persuade.] To persuade agaiost one's in- 
clination or convictions. 

" Overpersuaded by his laudiord to take physic." — 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid. (DwL) 

* o-ver-pert'-ed, a. [Eng. over; pert ; -ed.] 
Having too much pertness or sauciuess ; too 
pert 

" Overperted with so high authority."— Raleigh: 
Hist. World, hk. ii., ch. xxi).. $ 10. 

* 6 ver-pes'-ter, v.f. [Eng. over, and pester.] 
To pester to excess. 

M The camp was overpestered with those who had been 
abroad.”— Raleigh ; Hist. World, hk. in, ch. xiv.. J 4. 

* O-ver- pie- ture, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
picture, v.] To be a better picture than; to 
represent or picture in an exaggerated manner. 

" O'erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork nature." 

Shakesp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, ii. 2. 

* O-ver-plant', V.t. [Eng. over, and plant, v.] 

1. To transplant ; to remove and plaot in 

another place. , 

" Be thou drawee up by the roote, and be oner* 
plantid mto tlie see." — WycWfc : Luke xviu 

2. To plant too much ; to overstock with 
plants. 

*6-ver please’, v.t. [Eng. over, and please.] 
To i dease, delight, or gratify to excess. 

"The senses love not to ho o verpleated."— Bacon : 
Hat. Bist.. $ 635. 

O'-ver-plus, s. [Eng. over, and plus.] A sur- 
plus ; that which remains over and above the 
quantity required or proposed ; excess, ba- 
lance. 

" He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might supply." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bit. L 

* O-ver ply*, v.t. [Eng. over, and ply.] To 
ply to excess ; to employ in too great labour ; 
to overwork. 

* Wbat supports me, dost thou a«k ? 

The conscience. Friend, t' have lost them orerplied 
In liberty's defence." Milton ; Sonnet 22. 

* o-ver-poise', * o-ver-poyse, v.t. [Eng. 

over, and poise.] To weigh more than ; to 
outweigh, to overbalance. 

•' Ahier to waft up their bodies, which are in others 
overpoyied by the hinder legs."— Browne . Vulgar Er- 
rourt, bk. lv., ch. vi. 

* o' ver poife, s. [Overpoise, v.\ A weight 
which overbalances or weighs down another ; 
a preponderant weight ; a counter-balance. 

" Some overpoise of bw ay, by turns, they share." 
Dry den ; Epistle to his Kinsman J, Dryden. 

* O-ver-pol ish, v.t. [Eng. over, and polish, 
v.] To polish too much or too highly. 

* o-ver-pen -der-oiis, a. [Eug. over, and 
jumderous.] Too ponderous, too heavy, too 
weighty, too burdensome. 

" An unfit aud overpondcrous argument.’*— HR ton : 
OJ Education. 

* O-ver-post', V.t. [Eng. over, and post, v.] 
To get over quickly aud easily ; to get clear 
of cheaply. 

"You may thank the unquiet time, for your quiet 
overposting that action."— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., L 2. 

# 0 -ver-po'-tent, a. [Eng. over, and pofenf.] 
Too potent, too powerful ; overpowering. 

" Thou the sooner 

Temptation found'st, or over potent charms." 

Milton: Samson Agonutet, 427. 

o-ver-pow -cr, V.t. [Eng. over, and power.] 

1. To conquer or overcome by superior 
numbers or force ; to defeat, to reduce to 
submission, to vanquish. 

" The foe from u umbers courage drew, 

Aud overpower'd that gallant few. ' 

Wordsworth : White Doe. iv. 

2. To overcome ; to be too strong or power- 
ful fur. 

"Iniy distress'd, or overpower’d with a>ve * 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 11. 

* o'-ver-pow-er, s. [Eng. over, and power.] 
An excessive power. 

" When a state growes to an overpower, it la like a 
great fluud.”— fluccri.' Essays; 0/ Vicissitude. 

o-ver-pdxb'-er -mg, «. [Overpower.] Irre- 
sistible ; vanquishing by superior strength or 
force ; too strong, too powerful. 

" Conquered with au overpowering force and evidence 
of the most concerning truths.” — South : Sermons, voi. 
v., ser. 11. 

O-ver p(JV er-mg-ly, a^r. [Eng. over- 
powering ; -ly.] In an overpowering manner; 
with superior force. 


* O-ver-prai^'-Ing, s. [Eng. over, and prai *- 
iruj,] Excessive praise ; flattery. 

" Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit Milton : P. L., ix. 615. 

* d-ver-prea9h', v.t. [Eng. over, and preach .) 
To preach in a style above the comprehension 
of the congregation. (Gauden: Tears of the 
Church , p. 117.) 

* d-ver-press', v.t. [Eng. over, and press, v.) 
To bear upon with irresistible force ; to over- 
whelm, to crush, to overpower. 

"The overpressed spirits," 

Shakesp. ; Pericles. Hi. 1 

* 6-ver-press'- or, s. [Eng. overpress; suffi 
-or.] An oppressor. 

” Fit 2 Stephen calleth hltn ’Vioientua Cantii incu- 
bator.' that is. the violent overpressor of Kent"— P. 
Holland : Camden, p. 532. 

o-ver-press-ure (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 
owr, and pressure .] Undue or excessive pres- 
sure ; specif., enforced overwork ia schools. 

"It seems that this overpressure is a species of 
bogey, which shrinks into very small dimension* 
ami loses most of its terror when fairly run down." — 
Athenceum, Aug. 29, 15*5, p. 267. 

* o-ver-prize', v.t. [Eng. over, and prize, v.j 

1. To prize or value too highly ; to over 
value. 

" Nor life to overprize, nor death to fear." 

Boysc: The H'iiV 

2. To exceed in value. 

*' That which . . . o'erprized all popular rate." 

Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2. 

o'-ver-pro-due -tion, s. [Eng. over, and 
produefiou.] Excessive productico ; produc- 
tion in excess of tbe demaad. 

G-ver-prompt', a. [Eng. over, and prompt, a.] 
Too prompt, too ready, too eager. 

* d-ver-prompt'-ncss, s. [Eng. orer, and 
promptness.] The quality or state of being 
overproiupt ; too great eagerness or readiness. 

"Out of this has sprung an over-pro mplntss in many 
young men to raise a quarrel.'*— Hales : Rema t net ; of 
Duels. 

* a-ver-pro-por'-tion, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
proporfton, v.J To make of too great a pro- 
portion. 

6- ver- proud', a. [Eng. over, and proud 
Proud to excess : too proud. 

" Being over proud with sap and blood.** 

Shakesp. : Richard //., Iii. 4. 

* 6-ver-prov - l-dent, a. [Eng. over, and pro- 
vident.] Too provident or spariag ; niggardly. 

* o-ver-pro-vokc’, v.t. [Eng. over, aud pro- 
voke.] To provoke too much. 

"It grieves him to be overprovoked to our punish- 
ment. 1 ' — Bp. Halt: Occas. Meditations, 136. 

* o-ver-pur‘-9hase, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
purchase, v.] To pay too much for. ( Gentle- 
man Instructed , p. 2b0.) 

* o'-ver-piir- 9 hase, s. [Overpurchase, v.] 
A dear bargain ; something for which too 
much has been paid. ( Collier : English Stage, 
p. 161.) 

* 6-ver-queir, v.t. [Eng. over , and quell.] 
To quell, to subdue, to overpower.] 

"The unrulie spirits overguell . " 

Bp. Hutl: Elegy on Dr. Witaker. 

d-ver-qui’-et-ness, s. [Eng. over, and quiet- 
ness.] l oo much quietness. 

■ o-ver-raek', v.t. [Eng. over, and rack, v.] 
To torture excessively ; to put too great a 
strain upon. (Xa*he : Introd. to Green's Mena, 
phon, p. S.) 

6-ver-rake', v.t. [Eng. over, and rake.] 

Want. : To break in upon, as a ship, when 
the waves break in upon her riding at anchor 
in a head sea. 

6-ver-rank', a. [Eng. over, and rank, a.] 
Too rank or luxuriant. 

"Things overrank do never kindly bear " 

Drayton : Legend of o. Cromwell. 

O-ver-rate', v.t. [Eng. over, and rate, v.J To 
rate or value too highly ; to overestimate. 

" Overrate their happiness.'*— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. in. 

o-vcr-rea 9 h’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, aad reach.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1. To reach beyond or above; to rise 
above ; to extend beyond. 

“ Neither overreach nor fall short of the other end of 
the lower .' — Beddoes : On Mathematical Evidence. 


fate, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot„ 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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*2. To overtake ; to catch up. 


* So that *t length, *It<r loog weary ch«f, . . . 

He o oerraught him." Spenser: F. VI lit 60. 

3. To deceive by cunning ; to cheat, to 
Outwit, to get the better of. 


•' Tneir cupidity overread wl Itself.”— Macaulay : 
But Eng.,c h xv 

B. /nfranrifire : 


1. Ord. Lang. : To cheat, to deceive. 

“Self-week Inc. gnuplng. overreaching allies."— Mac- 
aulay Hut Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Manege: A horse Is said to overreach 
when he brings his hinder feet too far for- 
wards, and strikes bis toes against bia fore- 
shoes. (Earner's Did.) 


O vcr-rea^h'-cr, a. [Eng. overreach; -er] 
On who overreaches, deceives, or tricka 
another ; a cheat. 


• o ver read’, r.f. [Eng. over, and read ] To 
read over ; to peruse. 

*■ She oft and oft It orerrelf 

Spenser F. <?.. III. xL 60. 

o-Vor-read'-I-ly, ndi\ [Eng. over, and 
revdili,.] Too readily ; with excessive readi- 
ness or willingness. 

o-vcr-read'-i ness,*. IEng. over, and readi- 
ness.] The quality or state of being over- 
ready ; excessive or undue readiness or will- 
ingness. 

* 6 vbr read' y, a. [Eng. over, and ready.) 
Too ready or willing. 

* 6 - ver -rec' - kon, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
reckon. 1 To reckon, compute, or estimate too 
highly. 

“If we will need* orerree*onour condition wedo but 
help to AggravAte our owu wretebeduesae."— Bp. Hall: 
halm qf Gilead, \ 9. 

• 6-vcr rcd*, v.t. [Eng. over, and red.] To 
smear or cover over with a red colour. 

“Go, prick tby f*c«, lUid orerred thy feAr." 

Shuketp. : Macbeth, V.’S. 

1 o-ver rc fino\ v.t. [Eng. over, and refine.) 
To reline too mueb. 


d-vor-re-fino'-ment, $. I Eng. over, and 
refinement.] Excessive relineinent ; reflnement 
with an affectation of nicety. 

• 6 ver-rent", v.f. [Eng. over, and renf.J To 
rent too highly ; to rackrent. 

d-vcr-rid', 6 ver-rid -den, pa. par . or a. 

[Override.] 

a-ver-rlde' t V.t. [Eng. over, and ride , v.] 

1. To fatigue or exhaust by too much or too 
long riding. 

• 2. To overtake and pass in riding. 

•• My lord. I overrode him ou the w*y." 

Shakesp : 2 Henry tV., Li. 

• 3. To ride or drive over. 

“The carter overriden with his carte." 

Chaucer: C. T., 2.024. 

4. To siijiersede, to annul ; to do away with. 
“Tli* Democratic majority will not lie strong enough 
to override bis veto .**— Pall Mall Gazelle, Nov. 9, 1882. 

overrightcous (as 6 vcr-rit-yus), a. 

[Eng. over, and righteous.) Affecting excessive 
righteousness. 

* o ver rlg'-Id, a, [Eng. over , and rigid.] 

Too rigid, too severe. 

• 6 ver rlg'-or-ous, a. [Eng. over, nod 

ripoioui,] Too rigorous. 

" Tli e*« parcbsiic* are ov<rrljorous."~Prynne : HU* 
trlo-Mastuc, v 10. 

d-ver-ripe', a. [Eng. over, and ripe.) Too 
ripe ; ripe tn excess. 

*'Thr year* «r* rip* sud overripe " 

Mdton I\ H., 1IL 9L 

5 ver rip' cn, v.t. I Eng. over, and ripen.) 
To make too ripe ; ta ripen too much. 

** Why droop* iny lord. Ilka overripen'd com ?" 

Shake ip ■ 'i Henry 1'/., 1. 3. 

* o ver roast', v t. [Eng. over, nnd roast, v.] 
To rnnst too much ; to conk overmuch ; hence, 
to make completely ready. ( ShaJ:esp . ; Cymbe- 
iine , v. 4.) 

6 ver rulo', v.t. k i. [Eng. over, and rule, v.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Ijinguage: 

1. To influence with jiredominant power ; to 
exercise dominion, authority, or command 
over. 

"A* If pmlwtlnstlon overruled 
Their will.* Mition : P. L„ ilk 114 


2. To reject tho arguments, picas, or objec- 
tions of. 

"He wju agalu overruled. Macaulay : JILst. Eng., 
ch. xul. 

II. Iaxw: To disallow, to reject; to rule 
against; as, The objection was overruled. 

“The overruling of tho veto of tho other tribune* by 
Llciniu* And bextiux." — Lewis ; Cred. Early /(Tomlin 
Hut. 118551, 1L WO. 

* B. Intrans. : To exercise rule or autho- 
rity ; to guveru ; to rule. 

“ Thus ho th*t overruled, I overs way eil” 

Shakes p : I'vnu* Adonis, 109. 

o-ver-ruT cr, a. [Eng. over ru 1(e) ; -er.) One 
who or that which overrules, directs, or 
governs. 

" Proof, the ovemder of opinion*. “—Sidney ■ Defence 
of Poesy. 

o-ver rul'-Ing, pr . par. or «. [OvEnRULE.] 

* 6 ver ruining ly, adv. [Eng. overruling; 
-ly.] lu an overruling manner. 

6 -ver- run , * o-ver-renne,* o-ver-runo, 

v.t. k t. I Eng. over, and run-.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To run over; to spread over; to grow 
over ; to overspread. 

“The chilling cold did ouwrrun* their bones." 

Surrey Virgil; .t'neid 1L 

2. To invade and harass by hostile incur- 
sions. 

“If he Advance* Into Connaught, let ua orerrun 
Leim»ter .“— Macaulay : Hist. Eug.. ch. xvll. 

* 3. To take possession of ; to possess, to 
fill. 

“He waa overrun with melAiieholy humour*,”— flun- 
yon . Pilgrim* Progress . pt, It. 

* 4. To aubdue, to oppress. 

" That uone ol theui the feeble overrent 

Spenser; F. U. V. 1L 19. 

5. To injure by treading or trampling down. 

“That now 1* all trampled and overrun.”— Spenser : 
State of Ireland. 

* G. To outrun ; to run faster than and 
leave behind ; to outstrip in running. 

“ Ahhmuiz ran by the way of the plain, and overran 
Cusbi."— 2 Samuel xviii. 2a. 

II. Pri uf. : To carry over parts of lines, 
columns, or pages in corrections, in the intro- 
duction of new matter, or in the contraction 
or expansion of columns. 

* B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To run or pass over or by. 

“ DlapUM aud trodeo dowue of *11 that or errann.” 
Spenser : F. Q.. IV. vlii. 32. 

2. To be in excess or superabundance ; to 
run over ; to overflow. 

“ Though you have left me, 

YetutUI tnysoul oVrrun* with fundnea* toward* you." 

Smith 

II. Print. : To extend beyond the proper or 
desired length. 

* 6 ver run -ncr, a. [Eng. over, and runner.) 
One who overruns ; an Invader. 

" Vandal oVrrunner*. Outha lu literature." 

Lovelace : Luauta, pt. 1L 

o-vcr-sail 1 , v.f. [Eng. over, nnd iail , v.] 

A rch. : To project beyond the general face. 

* o-ver-sftt'-u-rato, v.L [Eng. over, and 
Befvrafe.l To’ sat urate to excess. 

* o ver say', v.t . [Eng. over, and say.] To say 
over ; to rejicat. 

* o-vcr-scapo’, v.L [Eng. over, and 
To escape. 

* 6 vcr-scoro', v.t. [Eng. ov«\ nnd score, v.] 
To score or draw a line or lines over ; to craso 
by lines drawn over. 

“Tho wunl* ’*ml aervnut' had Wn flr«t written 
and thru oi , erscored."—i , oe : Works (1801), U. 352. 

* 6' ver-soa, n. k adv. [Eng. orer, and wn.) 

A. yl3 adj. : Foreign ; from beyond sea ; not 
native. 

“ Thrt w 111 jioiulrr their lolke with ouersei UngiuiK'*." 
— Il iO -u . Arte of Uhctorl/ue, p. 1#». 

B. A* adv.: Over, beyond, or across tho 
aea ; abroad. 

o-vcr-soam-Ing, t. [Eng. over, and seam- 
ing.) 

Sewing : Tlio same ns Oveiicastino (q.v.X 

* o’ vcr-sca.«i, adv. [Eng. ox'er, and «mj.] 
The same as Ovkiirka (q.v.). 

“Rick of home, went nveruxit h»r chAiigr." 

Tennyson Walk to the MttO. 


* o vcr-Sfcnt', v.L iEng. over, and s«nf, ▼.] 

1. To scent to excess. 

2. To scent, so as to hide or disguise the 
original amelL 

* 6 ver-scru-pu los‘ I-ty, a. [Eng. over, 
aud ttTupuZorify.] The quality or state ol 
being overscrupulous ; overscrupulousness. 

o-vcr-scru-pu lous, a. [Eng. over, and 
srrupntoiM.J Too scrupulous ; scrupulous to 
excess. 

O-vcr-scru'-pu lous ness, *. [Eng. over, 

and «crupulo((iness.j The same as Over- 
SCnUPULOSITY (q.v.). 

• 6 ver scar5h', v.L [Eng. or er, and neorc^, 
v.J To search over or through ; to examine. 

“I had ouertearched *11 my byoke .”— Sir T. Mores 
Workes, jx 423. 

• d-ver-scas’-on, v.f. iEng. otrr, and seo.<tcm, 
v.] To season too much ; to give too high or 
strong a relish, flavour, or taste to. (Lif. it fig.) 

" Over season'd with baxe Auger.” 

Bcaum. & FleL : Pilgrim, It. a, 

o-ver-see', * o ver sc, t?.f. A t. [A.S. ofer- 
scon, from ofer = over, and sain, = to see.) 

A. Tmusifive ; 

* 1. To look down upon ; to despise. 

* 2. To overlook ; to pass over or by ; to 
omit, to neglect ; not to notice. 

" They would 9Aye or doo a thyng *nd ciuinot well 
come thereon, hut ihIuac joj«1 vttersce themself e lu th* 
Assnye/— Air J*. More: Workes, p. t45. 

3. To overlook, to sujieriutend ; to look or 
see after. 

“Thou. Col let In e. sliAlt oversee till* will” 

Shnkesp. : hope of Lucrece, 1,206. 

* 4. To deceive ; to cause to err. 

“ Such overseers, a* the overseer* of this building, 
would he so orrr<ren aa to moke th*t which 1* n*r- 
rower, cuut.ilu that which U lArger ."— Holydiy 

b. To look over or through ; to peruse. 

“And whmi she wl»t bow thnt it »tood. 

And h?ul her hi Ilea ouerscyne, 

Thei ahulden hftue uuwere wgeyne." 

Gower C. A.. tIIL 

* B. Intrans. : To make an oversight; to 
miss ; to neglect to see or notice. 

o-ver-seen', • o-ver-seene, * o-ver- 
seyne, JXI. ixir. k u. [Oversee.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Overlooked, unnoticed. 

2. Superintended ; looked after. 

* 3. Tipsy. 

“Well nigh whittled, almost drunk*, somewhat 
over scene.” — Cot grave. 

6 v or-sccr', ‘o ver-sear, t [Eng.orcr»<r); 
-er.] 

1. One who oversees or overlooks ; a super- 
intendent, a superior, an inspector. 

“ Tliu*e oversea rt which we now call hysbop* *ft«r 
the Grcke word.”— Tyndall: Workes, p 252. 

2. English : A pnrocldul officer, wliose main 
duty is to make provision fur tho poor of tho 
parish. They nrc appointed annually in each 
parish by the justices from a list of names 
submitted to them by the vestry of the parish. 
The office is compulsory and’ unpaid. Tho 
primary duty is to raise the funds necessary 
fur the relief’and support of the poor of their 
respective parishes, lor which purpose they 
are empowered to make nnd levy rates uj>on 
the several inhabitants of the parish. 

3 In 111 is country, the term was furmerly 
applied to tho oflicial on a Southern plantation 
who hud control of the slaves. 

Overseer of highways: In of the Slates, 

an officer who has charge of Lho building «nd 
repairing of the public roads. 

o vor-soor'-ship, * [Eng. overseer ; 

Tho office, position, or station of an overwer. 

o vor soir, r.f To sell more of anything 
than is accessible or deliverable. 

6 v6r-s6t, r.f. A i. [Eng. oirr, and set, v.] 
A. TYnurifire : 

1. To turn bottom upwards ; to upset, to 
throw over, to overthrow. 

" Lmt xturiii* *hould overset the leAidug idle, 

DiTldumiA.” C\>w>-#r Diit.v. 39. 

*2. To subvert, to destroy, to overthrow. 

* 3. To throw out of regularity. 

* 4. To crowd, to lilt too full. 

” 111 the coin iiioii Ivoxt. which »M ©iwrirf with m*p 
cliAiiill*#."— Howell : Letters, p 1*1. 
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* 5. To overcharge ; to assess too highly. 

" The usurers and publicans ... to make tbelr roost 
advantage. did overset the people."— Tyndale : W orket, 
IL 71. 

* B. Intrans. : To turn, or be turned over ; 
to be np*et or overthrown* 

•• Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree 
which will so fa r counter oisa what is above it, that 
It wtU very much prevent the oversetting." — Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

•5-ver-set, s. [Overset, v.) 

1. The act of oversetting or overthrowing; 
the state of being overset or overturned ; ruiu. 

2. An excess, a superfluity. 

* 5-ver-sew' (ew as 6), r.f. [Eng. over , and 
stir.] To embroider. [See example under 
Oversow’, 2.] 

* O-ver shade', v.t. [Eng. over and shade, v.) 
To cover with shade, to shade ; to render dark 
or gloomy, to overshadow. 

** A conspicuous tuft of ash trees which overshadet 
the ruined church ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

6-ver-shad ow, * over-schad-owe, v.t. 
[A.S. ofersceadian ; from o/er = over, and 
sceadian = to shade.) 

1. To throw a shade or shadow over; to 
overshade. 

" On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place." 

Longfellow : I Valter van der Vogelweid. 

* 2. To shelter, to protect ; to cover with 
protecting or fostering influence. 

” On her should come 

The Holy Gh Jut. and the power of tbe highest 
Q'ershadcno her.' Milton ; P. K„ L 140, 

* o-ver-shad -ow-er, s. [Eng. overshadow; 
-<r.] One who or that which overshadows, or 
throws a shade over anything. 

“No oppressors of the people, no overshadowers of 
the crown ."— Bacon : Letter to the King (Jan. 2, 1618). 

* o-ver shad-ow y, * o-ver-shad ow- 

le, d. [Eng. overshadow: -y.) Overshadow- 
ing. (P. Holland: Pliny , xvi. 26.) 

*d-ver-shake , v.t. [Eng. over, and shake.) 

1. To disperse. 

" That hast this winter's weather overshake." 

Cha ueer : The A isembly of Fowl**. 

2. To shake excessively. 

6-ver-shave, s. [Eng. over, and sftnve.) 
Coopering : A jointer having a concave-edged 
bit, on which the backs of staves are dressed. 

* d-ver-shine', v.t. [Eng. over, and sftinr.) 

1. To shine upon, to illumine. (Shakesp. : 
8 King Henry VI. 9 ii. 1.) 

2. To outshine, to excel in lustre. (Lit. & Jig.) 
( Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 646.) 

o'-ver shoe, s. [Eng. over, and sAor, s.J 

1. An india-rubber shoe to protect the usual 
foot-covering while walking in muddy streets ; 
a golosh e. 

2. A shoe of buffalo-hide, hair inward, used 
in aleighing or winter travelling. 

o-ver shoot', v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and sAoo/.) 
A. Transitive: 

* 1. To shoot over, as water on & wheel. 

JOvERSHOT-WHEEL.) 

2. To shoot or go beyond the mark. 

*' Not to overshoot his game, but stand right and fair 
In case a wish'd for change should hring fanaticism 
again into fashion."— Soufb; .Sermons, vol. v., ser. 12. 

*3. To fly beyond ; to pass swiftly over. 

", High -raised on fortune'* hill, new Alpes he spies, 
O'erthoots the valley which beneath him lies." 

Harte. 

* 4. To go beyond, to exceed. 

** Proud of his speed to overshoot tbe truth." 

Cowper: Conversation , 641. 

* 5. To defeat, to foiL 

** Tia not tbe first time you were owrrj&of * 

Shake fp. : Henry V,, iiL 7. 

* 6. To intoxicate ; to make drunk or in- 
toxicated. 

* B. Intrans. : To fly or go beyond the mark. 

"Often It drops, or overshoots hy tbe disproportions 
of distance or application."— Collier: On Heaton. 

^ To overshoot one's self: To venture too 
far; to assert too much. 

"I doubt me, you shell much overshoot yourself."— 
Spenser : On Ircla nd. 

O-ver shot', pa. par. or a. [Overshoot.) 

overshot-wheel, $. A form of water- 
wheel io which the water flows upon or near 
the top of the wheel. It acts principally by 


gravity, though some effect is of course due 
to the velocity with which the water arrives. 
Some overshot wheels have a circular rack or 
cogged rim near the periphery, so as to bring 
the body of water in close proximity to a 
pinion which communicates the motion to 
the machinery. 

*o-ver-shroud', v.t. [Eng. over, and shroud, 
v.) To overshadow, to darken. ( Breton : 

Countess of Pembroke's Love, p. 23.) 

o -ver-slght (gh silent), * o-ver-syght, s. 

[Eng. over and sight).] 

1. Superintendence, care, overlooking, su- 
pervision. 

** They gav» the money, being told unto them that 
had the oversight of the house."— 2 Kings xiL 1L 

2. A mistake, neglect, omission, inadvert- 
ence. 

" That oversight of your* in not asking for one."— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

*3. Escape. 

“To Joy at his foolhappla oversight" 

Spenser. F. I. vi. 1. 

*o-ver-size' (1), v.t. [Eug. over, and size 

(1) .] To surpass in bulk. 

M Those bred in a mountainous country oversize those 
that dwell on low level* . Sandys : Journey. 

* o-ver-size' (2), v.t. [Eng. over, and size 

(2) .] To cover over with viscid matter ; to 
amear over. 

" Thus o'ertized with coagulate gore." 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iL 2. 

* 6-ver-skip', v.t. [Eng. over, and skip, v.) 

1. To skip or leap over ; to pass by leaping. 

2. To pass over ; to skip ; to neglect. 

" Huge great blocks that I have overskipped m this 
whole book."— Bp. HaU : Awncertothe Vind. qfSmec- 
tymnuus. 

3. To escape. 

" But then the mind much sufferance doth o' trikip." 

Shakesp. : Lear, iiL 6. 

* o-ver Skip -per, •. [Eng. oversfcip; -er.) 
One who overskips. 

d-vcr-slaugh* (gh silent), v.t. [Dut. oirr- 
slaan = to skip over.) To pass over in favour 
of something else ; to obstruct : as, To oirr- 
slaugh a bill in the legislature. (American.) 

o-ver-sleep', v.t. [Eng. over, and sleep, v.J 
To sleep beyond : as. To oversleep the usual 
time of rising. Frequently used reflexively : 
as, 1 overslept myself. 

*6 ver-slide', v.i. [Eng. over , and slide, v.) 
To slip, slide, or pass by. 

* o-ver-slight’ (gh silent), a. [Eng. over, 
and slight, a.) Too slight, too thin, too unsub- 
stantial. (Bp. Hall: Of Contentation, § 8.) 

* d-ver-slip’, v.t. [Eng. over, and slip, v.) 
To let pass by unnoticed, undone, or neg- 
lected ; to omit, to neglect. 

"Soma advantageous nick of time, which. If over, 
slipt aod let go, either the price fails or tbe thing 
fail*."— South : Sermons, voL xi., ser 10. 

*6-ver-slow / V.t. [Overslow, a.) To ren- 
der slow, to check, to slacken, to retard. 

•• But . . . able to trash, or overslow tbia furious 
driver ."— Hammond : Works, iv. 562. 

o -ver-slow, a. [Eng. over, and sZcnv.) Too 
slow. 

o'-vers-man, s. [Eng. over, and marc.) 

* 1 .* Ord. Long. : An overseer. 

2. Scots Law : An umpire appointed by a 
submission to decide where two arbiters have 
differed in opinion, or named by the arbiters 
themselves under powers given to them by 
the aubmission. 

* d-ver-smit'-ten, a. [Eng. over, and 
written..] Excessively pleased. 

" Many lines I'd written. 

Though with their grace 1 was not oversmitten." 

Keats: To C. Cowden Clark*. 

* o-ver-snow', v.t. [Eng. over, and snow, v.) 

1. To cover with snow. 

" Beauty o'er snowed, and bareness every where." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 5. 

2. To cover as with snow ; to whiten. 

" Ere age unstrung my nerves, or tlm* o'er snowed my 
bead." Dry den : Ltryil ; dlneui v. 553. 

* o-ver-sdld', a. [Eng. over, and sofcf.l Sold 
for too much or at too great a rate ; sold for 
more than its value. 

M The thing call’d life with ease I can disclaim. 

And think it oversold to purchase fame,'* 

Dryden : Virgil ; ahneid lx. 265. 


o-ver- soon', mi v. [Eng. over, and soon.) Too 
soon, too early. 

"The lad may prove well enough, if he over soon 
think not too well of himself."— .Sidney. 

* o-ver-sor'-row, v.i. [Eng. over , and 
sorrow.) To grieve, sorrow, vex, or afflict to 
excess. 

"The much-wronged and oversorrowed state of 
matrimony."— Milton : Doctrine of Divorce. (Pref.) 

* d-ver-sdw', v.t. [Eng. over, and sow, v.J 

1. Lit. : To sow a crop over one already ex- 
isting. (Probably with reference to the 
superseminavit of Matt. xiii. 25 of the Vulgate.) 
[Supersemination.) 

"The enemy oversows tbe field of his heart with 
tares."— Adams: Works, l. 48. 

2. Fig. : To besprinkle. 

"An azure scarf all oversown 
With crowned swords." 

Sylvester: Panaretut, 125 

Oversown in this last example may perhapa 
be pa. par. of oversew — to embroider. 

* o-ver-span', v.t. [Eng. over, and span, v.) 
To span, reach, or extend over. 

* o-ver-span -gled (le as el), a. [Eng. 
over, and spangled.] Studded with anything 
bright and sparkling. 

" "Tis blue, aud overspangled with a million 
Of little eyes.” Keats : Endymion, L 679. 

* d-ver-speak', v.i. <fc t. [Eng. over, and 

speak.] 

A. Intrans. : To apeak too much ; to use 
too many words. 

B. Trans. ; To apeak more than ; to nse 
more words than. 

* o-ver-spent', a. [Eng. over, and aprrtt.) 
Exhausted, wearied. 

" O iri^nl with heat his breath he faintly drew." 

Eusden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 

* o-ver-spm', v.t. [Eng. over, and spin.) To 
spin out to too great a length ; to protract too 
long. 

" Things were prepar'd, debated, and then done. 

Not rashly bruke, or vainly overspun. 

Cartwright : Death of znr Bevill Qlenvitt. 

* o-ver -spradde, pret. £ pa. par. of z 
[Overspread.) 

o-ver-spread', v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and 

spread.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To spread over; to cover. 

" The carpet-ground shall be with leaves o 'ersprtadj 
And boughs shall weave a covering fur your head. * 
Dryden : l iryil ; Eel. L U5. 

2. To scatter over. 

* B. Intrans. : To be spread over; to be 
scattered over. 

* O-ver- spring', v.t. [Eng. over , and spring , 
v.) To spring or leap over; to overtop; to 
aurmount. 

" As preyetb hire so gret * flood to bring 
That five fadome at the least it overspring 
Tbe highest rock." Chaucer : C. T.. 11.372. 

* o-ver-stand', v.t. [Eng. over, and stand, 
v.) To stand too much upon price or con- 
ditions ; to lose by making extravagant de- 
mands. 

" What madman would o'erstand bis market twice 7" 
Dryden : Theocritus ; IdyL 5 

* O-ver-stare', v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and 
stare, v.J 

A. Trans. : To outstare ; to look more 
fiercely than. 

" I would o'erstare tbe sternest eyes that look." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice. iL L 

B. Intrans. : To stare wildly. 

" Some warlike sign must be used t either » slovenly 
buskin, or *n overstaring frounced bead- "*“.4*cAum .• 
Scholemaster. 

o-ver-state', v.f. [Eng. over, aod state, v.i 
To exaggerate in stating ; to state in too 
strong terms. 

* o-ver-state’-ly, adv. [Eng. over , and 

sttttety.] Overbearingly. (Udal: Erasmus' 

Apoph., p. 306. 

o-ver-state-ment, s. [Eng. over, and 

sttttemenf.] An exaggerated statement; an 
overcoloured account. 

* 0 -ver-Stay\ v.t. [Eng. over, and stay, v.) 
To wait or stay too long for ; to wait or stay 
beyond the time or duration of. 

"Nothing was so dangerous as to overstay tb« 
market." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xrL 
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«v-ver-atep', v.t. A f. [Eng. om\ and stop, v.] 
A. Trans. : To step over or beyond ; to 
pass, to exceed, to tranagress. 

M O'erstep not the tm doily of uature." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, 111 . 2 . 

* B. Intrans. : To neglect ; to omit. 

'• I overttept trt mention *oinewhat of the tweet 
ringing of our tuneable bella '— Church Bulls, Aug. 20. 
ISS1, p. 607. 

* d-ver-stink 7 , v.t. (Eng, over , aud stink , v.] 
To stink more or worse than ; to exceed iu 
stench. 

“The foul lake. 

O irttunk their feet.'* Shakesp. : Tempest, lv. 

• 6' ver-stoek, s. (Eng. oeer, and stock , a.] 
A superabundance, an excess ; more than is 
sufficient. 

6-vor stock’, v.t. [Eng. over, sod stock, v.] 
To stock too much ; to fill with too great a 
stock ; to overcrowd ; to supply or furnish 
with too great a stock or supply. 

"The world's o'erttock’d with prudeot men." 

Dryden : The Medal, 102. 

• d-ver-store', v.t. [Eng. over, and store, v.] 
To store with too much ; to fill with too much 
stores ; to overstock. 

** Ereo the oceno Itself would have been long since 
mentored with flab."— J7a/« ; Orig. of Mankind, p.208. 

6' ver-Btor s. lEng. over , and story.) 

Arch. : The clerestory or upper story of a 
building. 

t o-ver-straln', v.i. A t. (Eng. over, and 
v.] 

A. Intrans. : To strain or exert one's self 
too inneb ; to labour to excess. 

"With overstraining and earnesloeaa of tiotshlng 
their pieces, they often did them more barm than 
good.*— Dryden : Itufresnoy, | $1. 

B. Trans. : To stretch or strain too far or 
too much. 

** I^ewla wu aenslble that the itrength of Franco 
had Iwen overstrained by the exertions of the last 
Campaign." — Macaulay: Hitt Eng., oh. xx. 

o'-ver-straln, s. [Overstrain, i*.] Exces- 
sive exertion. ( Richardson : Grandison , vi. 

1 «.) 

* o-vor- Strait -ljf, adv. [Eng. over , and 
slraitty.) Too stnutly, too strictly, too rigor- 
ously. 

“He found himself oversfrattly lied up with hard 
condition*."— Hist. U'or/d. bk- v., ch. II., J l. 

• 6- ver- straw,' v.t. [Eng, owr, and straw , v.] 
To strew or scatter over ; to overstrew. 

“The bottom jjoIbou. and the top ov'rst raw'd 
With sweet*." Shakes p. : Venus <t Adonis, 1,118. 

• d-ver-Btream’, v.t . [Eng. over, and stream, 
V.] To stream or How over; to pasa over as a 
stream. 

** O’erstreamed and illver-streakcd 
Wltb many a rivulet." Tennyson : The Islet. 

O-vcr-Btrctch', v.t . A f. (Eog. over, and 
stretch.) 

A. Trans. ; Tn atretch too far; to overstrain. 

B. Intrans. : To be stretched or extended 
too far. 

“The tumour wu gangrened hy reason of the oeer- 
Stretchtng of the tkln."— Wiseman : Surgery, bk. 1., 
cb. xxi. 

# 6 vor'-strow' (ow as 6), • 6 ver strow', 

v.t. [Eng. orer, and strew.) To strew or 
scatter over. 

“The clammy surface all o'erxtroum with tribe* 

Of greedy insect*." Philips : Cuter, L 

o'-ver-striet, a. [Eng. over, and strict.) 
Too strict or aharp. 

* o-vor Btrldo', v.t. [Eng. over, and stride, v.J 
To stride or step over or beyond. 

" Into the deep but fall how can he chuso, 

That oeerifrWe* whereon hi* foot to ground? “ 

fkruyton: Legend of J. Cromwell. 

* over strike', v.t. [Eng. over, and strike, v.] 
To strike beyond. 

M A* he in hia rage him orerstrooke." 

Apensor . P. </., V. xl. IS 

d'-vor-Btrorig, a. [Eng. over, and strong.) 
Too strong ; strong to excess. 

*’ Overstrong he wm that way also ."— Raleigh ttist. 
World, bk. lv,, ch. 111., f a 

6-vcr-atrown', ;>a. par. or a. [Overstrew.] 

O-VOr stu - di OUS, a. [Eng. oivr, nnd studi- 
ous.) Too studious ; studious to excess. 

* o vor stu d( ous n6«s, s. [Eng. oivr, 
and afudt‘rtMnwu.1 Ti»c quality nr state of 
being nverstudlons ; excessive study. 


o-ver-subtlo (subtle as sut -el), a. [Eug. 
over and $u6f/c.] Too subtle, too* cunoing, too 
crafty, too deceitful. 

**Soa of lapetua. o'ertubtle, go." 

Cook : Hesiod ; Works It Days, L 

• o'-ver-sum, s. [Eng. over and sum.) A 
sum or quautity over ; a surplus. 

** Whatever owrreni of the liquor did accrue to 
him ." — Holinshed : Descript, lirltatn, ch. xvllL 

• 6- ver -sup -ply', v.t. [Eng. over, nnd 
supply, v.] To supply to excess ; to provide 
with too great a supply. 

o'-ver-sup-ply, s. [Eng. oi*r, and supply, s.] 
An excessive supply; a supply In excess of 
demands or needs. 

o-ver-siirc' (a as sh), a. [Eng. over, snd 
sure.) Too sure or certain ; too confident. 

“ Persuiwloa overture 

Of like succeeding." Milton : P. R.. 11. 142. 

• o-ver-awarm mg, a. [En". over, and 

swarming.) Swarming to excess. 

** 6-ver- sway', v.t. [Eng. over, and 5iray.] 

1. To overrule, to direct, to control, to 
govern. ( Byron : Cain, ii. 2.) 

2. To surpass in power. (Shakcsp. : Sonnet 65.) 

• 6-ver-swelT, v.t. A i. [Eng. over, and 
swell, v.] 

A. Trans. : To swell or rise above. 

** Fill, Luclue, till the wine o'ertwell the cup." 

Shaketp. : Julius Ccesar, lv. a. 

B Intrans . ; To overflow the banks. 

“ Let floods o'ertwell." Shaketp. : Henry F„ 1L. 1. 

6 ver-swift', * o-ver swlfte, a. [Eog. 
over, and swift.) Too quick ; exceedingly 
swift or quick. 

"The store uofoldeth hi* o vemcifte aryiiogs."— 
Chaucer : Boethius, blc. lv. 

o'-vert, a. [O. Fr. (Fr. on vert), pa. par. of 
orrir(Fr. ouvrir) = to open.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Open, plain, public, ap- 
parent. 

“The way thereto le so ouert." 

Cltaucer : Hons of Fame, 1L 

II. Technically: 

1. Law. : Opea, 
manifest, not co- 
vert. 

2. Her. : A term 

applied to tho 
wings of birds, Ac., 
when spread open 
on either side of 
the bead, as if 
taking flight. overt. 

(1) jlfarAref overt: A place where goods are 
publicly exposed for sale. 

"Titles, place*, comtninslonB. pardons were daily 
Bold in market overt by Uio great dignitaries of the 
realm."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., cb. lil. 

(2) Pound overt: A pound open overhead, 
as distinguished from one covert or close. 

overt act, s. 

I/iw: An open or manifest set from which 
criminality is implied. 

overt word, s. A plnin, open word, not 
liable or likely to be misunderstood. 

d-ver-tako', v.t. [Eng. over, and take.) 

1. To catch after pursuit ; to como up with. 

" If thou will overtake ua houce. a mile or twain." 

S hakes p. : Jtcar.lv. l. 

2. To come or fall upon. 

“ If tho trial of the law o'ertake ye." 

Shakcsp. : Henry VIII., UL 1. 

3. To taka by surprise ; to surprise ; to 
catch. 

“If » man be ori-rfaXen In a fault ye which arc 
spiritual restore auchau one hi theaplritof meekness." 
— UtUatlans vl. 1. 

• 4. To keep up ; to maintain. 

"The demand wa* *o great that he could ioarcely 
overtake the supply." — Cassell's Technical Educator, 
pt x., p. 2&1. 

■[The jia. par. has a special meanings 
Intoxicated, navies (Sujyp. Gloss.) gives throo 
examples of its use. 

• 6 vor tails' ( l silent), r.(. A t. [Eng. over, 
and talk, v.J 

A. Intruns.: To talk too much ; to bo too 
talkative. 

B. To talk over ; to persuade by talking, 

o-vor task', v.t. [Eng. over, nnd task, v ] 
To burden with too heavy a task or duty ; to 


impose too heavy a task or dnty on ; to over- 
burden. 

"To flod that out, good *hepberd. I Bup[«o*e . . . 
Would overtask the he»t laud-pilot x art." 

Slit ton ■ Comus, So*. 

O-vcr-tAx', v.t, [Eng. over, and fojr, v.] To 
tax too heavily ; to impose too heavy a tax 
upon. (Lit. d fig.) 

"They would flr*t overtax the landowner *."— Daily 
Telegraph, 8epL 2i. IsSi. 

# o -verte, n. [Overt.] 

o'-ver te di ous, a. [Eng. over, snd tedious. j 
Too tedions ; excessively tedious or tiresome. 

# o-ver teemed , a. [Eng. over, and fcm.] 
Worn out or exhausted by child bearing. 

“ About her lank and all oertermeei 1 in*-*' 

Shakesp. llasnlet. 1L 3. 

* 6-vor-tcmpt', v.t. [Eng. over, and fcmpf.J 
To tempt too strongly ; to tempt beyond the 
power of resistance. 

• 6 ver think', v.t. [Eng. over, and think.) 

To overestimate ; to rate too highly. (Sylves- 
ter: Job Triumphant, iv. 147.) ‘ 

o-ver-throw', v.t. A i. [Eng. over , and 
fAroir, v.J 
A. Transitive: 

1. To throw over; to turn upside down. 

2. To demolish, to ruin. 

3. To defeat, to conquer, to vanquish. 

“Our eudcuvour i*not bo much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend, a* to yield them rea*ooabl* 
causes. "—Hooker: Ecclcs. Polity. 

4. To defeat, to foil. 

" Our device* utill ore opcrfjirotrw." 

Shaketp. . Hamlet. UL i. 

5. To subvert, to destroy. 

“ Glo»ter. that *eek» to orerthrow religion.* 

• Sh ukes p. ; 1 Henry L L 

* B. Intrans. : To full over; to turn over. 

“The which *lroke greued him *o tore, that he ouer . 
thruo to the erthe."— Berne rt : Froissart, Cronycle, 
vol. 1., ch. cclxx. 

O’-ver throw, s. [Overthrow. v.J 

1. The act of overthrowing or oversettiog; 
the state of being overthrown or overset 

2. Defeat, discomfiture. 

“ Lancaster. I fear thy overthrow." 

shaketp. : 8 Henry VI., IL flL 

3. Ruin, destruction. 

“The wrathful soldier drag* the hostile ploagh. 
That haughty mark of total oi'rrfhroir." 

Francis • Horace, Ode 16. 

4. Confusion. (Scoff: Rokeby, iv. 19.) 

5. Cricket : A faulty return of the ball by 
one of tho Held, whereby ao additional run it 
gained by the striker. 

o’-ver throw er, s. (Eng. overthrow; -cr.J 
One who overthrows, defeats, or ruins. 

” Overfhrowers of the kingdoms, and ennale* to 
religion." — llollnthed : Hist. Scotland [tin, lJTs). 

o ver thrown', pa. par. or a. [Over- 
throw, v.J 

• o ver thwart*, v.t. [Overtiiwart, acfv.] 

1. To oppose. 

2. To cross. 

’* Many of the Turk* galley* were drowned hy ever- 
thwartin') the Btuia. " — .4 tcha tn Letter to the Fellows 
Of St. Johns. 

o’-ver thwart, prep., a., odv., A s. [Eng. 
over, and fAuvirf.] 

t A. As prep. : Across, over ; from aide to 
side of. (Cow per: Task, i. 

* B. As adjutive: 

1. Opposite ; being or situate over or across 
the way. 

"We whisper, for fear our ©rrrfAuNjrf neighbour* 
bIioiiIiI hear im. and txlruy u* to th© gowrnincnU" 
— Dry den. | ToiLl.) 

2. Crossing anything not at right angles; 
trail averse. 

3. Pfrvenw, peevish, contradictory. 

**OMerfA*i*errf/>roferrl)bolluu wltli proud thoughtl*." 
— WycHffe Titus Hi. 

•1. Contrary, adverse, awkward. 

“Such onrrrAieiirf etTert* in me they mako." 

H yatt . The /.ouer <n At* Btd. 

• C. As adv. : Over against ; across, 

" Oeerthu+trt to the check thuti « tn the mouth of 
Kx."— Ihlittihcii Description of Britame, cIl xiL 

• D. As substantive : 

1. A cross, adverse, or unfortunate clrctun- 
a tan co or posit inn. (.Surrrj/.* Pmist of Means 
and Constant Estate.) 

2, Con trail let ion, opposition, qimrrelling. 
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overthwartly — overweather 


* o'-ver-thwart l$r, * o ver-thwart-lie, 

adv. [Eng. overthwart ; -ly. J 
]. Across, transversely. 

“The winde aud water pan for to rise, and ouer- 
tourne the welken.' — CTktucer ; Testament 
Of Lone, bk. 1. 

2. Perversely, crossly ; against the grain. 

Rightlie sinothed and wrought as it should, not 
overthwartlie, and against the wood ."— Ascham :Schole. 
master, bk. i- 

* o'-ver-thwart-ness, s. [Eng. overthwart; 

-ness.] 

1, The state of being athwart or across. 

2. Perverseness, crossness. 

“The nverth wart ness of some neighbours Interrupted 
It."— Herbert : Life , p. S3. 

* o-ver-tilt', v.t. [Eng. over, and till.] To 
tilt or turn over ; to overturn. 

O'-ver-time, s. & adv. [Eng. over, and time.] 

A. As subst. : Time during which one works 
after or beyond the regular or usual time. 

B. As adv. : After or beyond tbe regular 
or usual *ime of working. 

“According to the houra they worked overtime." 
Standard. Out. 2, 1885. 

* o-ver-time -ly, * o-ver time-llche, 
* o-ver- time lie, * our -time-llche, 

adv. & a. [Eng. over, and timely.] 

A. ^4s oa.Iv . : Too early ; oversoon, prema- 
turely. 

“Heerea bore aren ah&d ourtimeliche vpon my 
head ." — Chaucer : Boecius, bk. i. 

B. adj. : Premature ; too early. 

” The value vouthfull fantaele and ouertimelie death 
of fathers and tby brethron.' —Holinshed : Hist. Eng. 
(an. 646). 

* 6 ver-tip-pled, * o-ver-tip-led (led 
as eld), a. [Eng. over , and tippled.] Intoxi- 
cated. (P. Holland : Camden, p. 493.) 

* 6 ver-t'ire', * o-ver ty-er, v.t. «fc i. [Eng. 
over , and tire, v.] 

A. Trans. : To tire to excess ; to exhaust 
by fatigue ; to tire out. 

“Though ha with dart the windy-footed hind© did 
o vertyer." Phaer Virgill ; -Eneidos \ i. 

B, Intrans. : To become exhausted by fa- 
tigue ; to be tired out. 

“The next, aud must be, for fear of your overtiring, 
the last of our discourse."—/^. Ball : Sermon 33. 

' 5 vcr-ti -tle, v.t. [Eng. over, and title, v.) 
To give too high a title to. 

O-vert-ly, adv. [Eng. over*; - ly .] In an 
overt manner ; openly, plainly, publicly. 

* d-ver-toir, V.t. [Eng. over, and foil, v.] 

1. To wear out or exhaust by too much 
labour ; to overwork. 

M Where, overtoiled, her heat to cool. 

She bathes her in tbe pleasant pool." 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion. a. 2. 

2. To cause to work to excess. 

6' ver-tone, s . [Eng. over, and tone.] Tbe 
same as Harmonic (q.v.). 

d-ver-took', pret. & pa. par. of v. [Over- 
take.] 

d-ver top', v.t. [Eng. over, and top, v.] 

I. To rise above the top of; to surmount. 

“ Where her Imperious fane her former seat disdains, 
Aud proudly overtops the spacious neighbouring 
plains." Drayton : Poly-Olbion. a. 2. 

* 2. To excel, to surpass. 

" O'ertopping woman’s power." 

Shakesp. : Henry rill., IL 4. 

* 3. To obscure by superior excellence ; to 
throw into the background. 

* 6 ver-tofr'-er, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and 
tower.] 

A. Trans. : To tower or rise over or above. 

B. Intrans. : To rise or soar too high. 

■* overtrade', v.i. [Eng. over, and trade, v.] 
To trade beyond one's capital or means ; to 
overstock a market. 

“Any ouertrading of the forrainer.*' — Bacon: 
Benry VII., p. 60, 

* d-ver-trav'-el, v.t. [Eng. over , and travel 
= travail.] To weary, to exhaust 

“ Ouertrauelling oure men wyth continual! toyle.” 
— Ooldinge : Ccesar, foL 20X 

* o-ver-tread', v.t. [Eng. over, and tread, v.] 
To tread down, to trample on. 

*’ The treueth is ouertrodm, puttynge no truste In 
sny thynge that is in this woride . '—Psalm lx. (Note). 
(1551). 


* o-ver-treat', v.t. [Eng. over, and treat.] 
To prevail upon by entreaty or persuasion ; 
to overpersuade ; to talk over. 

“ Why lettes he not my vrordes sink© In his eares 
So hard to ouertreale t“ Surrey : Yirgile; .En. lv. 

* O-ver- trip', v.t. [Eng. over, and trip, v.) 
To trip or skip over ; to walk or move nimbly 
and lightly over. 

" In such a night 

Did Thlshe fearfully o'ertrip the dew." 

Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, v. 7, 

* o-ver-trow', vi. [Eng. cmer, and frou?.] 
To trust too much ; to be too trustful. 

“For I am no thing ouertroteynge to myself but 
not In this thing, I am justified. Wyclijfe: \ Cor. iv. 

o'-ver-true, a. [Eng. over, and tr we.] Too 
true. ( Tennyson : Vivien, 5 70.) 

* 6-ver-trust, $. [Eng. over, and trust, a.] 
Too much trust or confidence. 

* o-ver-trust', v.t. [Eng. over, and trust , v.] 
To trust too much. 

“ Thus it shall befall 

llim who to worth in women overt rusting 
Lets her will rule." Milton : P. L., ix. 1,183. 

o'-ver-tnre, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. oui'erture), from 
ovrir (Fr. ouvrir ) = to open.) [Oveht.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. An opening, an aperture. 

'• Diuers overtures and holes were made under the 
foundacyon by the py oners.**— Halt : Henry K. (an 5). 

* 2. An opening, a disclosure, a discovery. 

“ For if the least imagined overture 
But of conceived revolt men once espy." 

Daniel : Civil Wars. IL 

* 3. Opening, beginning. 

" Plato had given the oeerfnre and beginning of such 
matter."—/*. Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,085. 

4. A proposal, an offer ; something offered 
or submitted for consideration, acceptance, or 
rejection. 

“The Scotch Parliament made direct overtures to 
England."— J/.i ca ulay : HtsL Eng , ch. xiii. 

IL Technically : 

1. Music: An introductory symphony for 
instruments, chiefly used as an introduction 
to important musical compositions, as operas, 
oratorios, &c. Its principal themes are often 
taken from the work it precedes. 

2. Presbyterianism: A petition or proposal 
from a Presbytery, or an individual, to the 
highest court, which is the General Assembly 
or the Synod, that a new law be created, 
an old one amended or repealed, or a measure 
carried into effect. The term was borrowed 
from the Huguenots. 

o'-ver-tiire, v.t. [Overture, s.) 

Presbyterianism : To transmit an overture 
to the supreme court of tbe church : as, To 
overture the Assembly. 

o-ver -turn', * o-ver -torne, * o-ver - 
tourne, * o-ver -turne, v.t. & i. [Eng. 
over, and turn, v.] 

A. Tixinsitive: 

1. To turn over, to upset, to overthrow. 

" On a heap 

Chariot aud charioteer lay overturned.'' 

Milton : P. L.. vl. 890. 

* 2. To subvert, to destroy, to ruin, to over- 
power. 

“ But pain Is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, ana excessive, overturns 
All patleuce.” Md on : P. L. vL 4SJL 

* 3. To throw down, to abase, to humble. 

“ She can arelse that doeth roourne. 

Aud whirle adouue, and ouer tourne 

Who sltteth highest." Romaunt of the Rose. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To turn away, to depart, to turn aside. 

“ Ne he unordeynedc us of sum veyn speche, feyn. 
ynge that us overt urne fro the sothfastuesse of the 
Gospel." — Wyclijfe: Laodicensis, 

2. To be ruined or destroyed ; to fall. 

“ God made hir ouertorne ." Ooteer : C. A., liL 

* o'-ver-turn, $. [Overturn, v.] The act 
of overturning or overthrowing ; the state of 
being overturned, overthrown, or ruined ; 
ruin, overthrow. 

* o-ver -turn'- a- ble, a. [Eng. overturn; 
-able.] Capable *of being overturned; liable 
to be overturned. 

"A commodious land carriage . . . not being over, 
tamable by any height on which the wheels can pos- 
sibly move."— Hist. Royal Society, iv. 323. 

O-ver- turn'- er, s. [Eng. overturn; - er .] 
One who or that which overturns, overthrows, 
subverts, or destroys. (.South : Sermons, vol. 
vi., ser. 2.) 


* o ver-twme’, v.t. [Eng. over, and twine, v \ 
To twine over ; to enwreache. (SXelley.) 

* o-ver-vall', v.t. [Overveil.] 

* o-ver-val-U-a'-tion, 5. [Eng. over, and 
valuation.] The act of overvaluing ; too high 
a valuation or estimate. 

“But that which is guilty of the most general 
debate is the overvaluation of wisdom." — Bahop Ball : 
Peacemaker, S 8. 

* o-ver- val'-ne, v.t. [Eng. over, and value, v.l 

1. To value too highly ; to prize overmuch : 
to value or rate at too high a price or value ; 
to overestimate ; to set too high a value on. 

"A prudent care not to overvalue ourselves udol 
any accouut."— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, hk. ii., ch. viL 

2. To exceed in value. 

M A look that overvalued the ransom of a monarch.”— 
B. Brooke . Fool of Quality, ii. 239. 

* o ver-vault', v.t. [Eng. over, and raid*, v.] 
To vault over. (Southey : Thalaba, ix.) 

* 6-ver-veil', v.t. [Eng. ow, and veil, v.] 
To veil, to cover, to shroud, to obscure, to 
overshadow. 

" The day begins to break, and night Is fled ; 
Whose pitchy mantle overveiled the earth." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17., ii. 1 

* o’-ver-vert, s. [Eng. over, and verf.] (See 
extract.) 

" 0»er!</-rf. which Is great woods and trees. As well 
those which hear no fruit as those which do."— Selson ; 
Laws c one. Game, p. 231. 

* o'-ver-view (iew as u), s. [Eng. over, and 
ri^uz, s.] An overlooking, an inspection. 

“ Are we betrayed thus to thy overview /** 

Shake tp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. S. 

O-ver-vi'-o-lent, a. [Eng. oper, and uiofenf.) 
Too violent ; violent to excess. 

* d-ver-vdte', v.t. [Eng. orer, and vote, v.) 
To defeat by a majority of votes ; to out- 
number ; to outvote. 

“The lords and commons might be content to be 
overvoted by the maior part of both houses.'' — Ring 
Cfmrlex: Eikon Basihke. 

* O-ver-walk' ( l silent), v.t. [Eng. oter, And 
walk, v.] To walk over or upon. 

“ A place too wyde for a woman to ouetncaBte well." 
—Sir T. More • Worken, p. 710. 

* O-ver wan- ton, a. [Eng. over, and 
wanton.] Too wanton, too licentious. 

“ Youthful tricks in overwanton veise.** 

Ben Janson • Horace; Arte of Poetri*. 

* o-ver-war', v.t. [Eng. over, and war, v.] 
To war over ; to defeat in war ; to conquer. 

"The . . . greatestof the peers did. ouertcarred, fly." 

ll'amer; Albions England, bk. v„ ch. xxr. 

O-ver- war'-y, a. [Eng. orer, and wary.] Too 
wary, too cautious ; too guarded or circum- 
spect. 

“ The one heing so overwary, and theotlier so liAsty." 
—Raleigh : Hist. World, bk. v., ch. 11., { a. 

* O-ver- wash', v.t. [Eng. over, and wash, v.] 
To wash over ; to overflow. 

“They are left till three tides have orenra.«?le<i 
them." — Bolbished : Rescript. England, bk. IL, ch. lx. 

* o-ver-wast'-ed, a. [Eng. over, and uusted. ] 
Worn out, exhausted, spent. 

" And none regarded to maintain the light. 

Which being overwasted. whs gone out." 

Drayton : Barons I Far*, It. 

* d-ver-watgh', v.t. [Eng. over, and watch, v.] 

1. To watch to excess. 

2, To exhaust or wear out by long watch- 
ing or want of rest. 

*o-ver-wax', * o-ver- wex, v.i . [Eng. 

over, and wax, v.] To grow too much or too 
large. ( Robert of Gloucester, p. 4S2. Note.) 

o'-ver-weak, a. [Eng. orer, and weak] Too 
weak, too feeble. 

* o-ver- wear', v.t. [Eng. over, and teear.] 
To wear too much ; to wear out ; to wear or 
waste away. 

" Of all the rest that most resembles man. 

Was an o'erworn ill-favour d Hainan." 

Drayton : The Moon-Calf. 

* o-ver-wear’-y, v.t. [Eng. orer, and weary, 
v.] To exhaust or wear out with fatigue. 

“ Overwearied with watching."— Drydcn : Virgil ; 
*£neid. (Ded.J 

* 6 - ver - weath er, v.t. [Eng. over , and 
weather .] To bruise, batter, or damage by 
violence of weather. 

"With overtveather'd ribs and ragged sails," 

AAoAwp. ; Merchant of Venice, U. 8. 
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• o-vcr-wcon', v.i. [A.S. ofcrwhun = to pra- 
sume.) To thiuk too highly ; to entertain too 
high, arrogant, or presumptuous thoughts ; to 
think conceitedly. 

"They that oveneern. 

And at thy growing virtues fret their aplecn “ 

Mdton : c^mnet 12. 

• o-ver-wcen-cr, s. [Eng. overmen; -er.] 
Ona who entertains too high an opinion, 
©specially of himself ; a conceited person. 

“A flutterer of uiyietf. «n orme^r ntrr.* 

J/astinger : rarliament of Love. II. L 

6 ver woon'-ing, * o ver wen-inde, pr. 

par. or a. t <fc s. [Uverwkkn.] 

A. As adj. : Thinking too highly or con- 
ceitedly, especially of one's self ; arrogant, con- 
ceited," presumptuous. 

, “That fal*© fruit. 

Which, to you? tveneeenlng aplrits, yield* 
lion® of a flight whwlhil." 

Wordsworth • Excursion, bk. It. 

B. As subst. : Conceit; too high or con- 
ceited thoughts. 

" He rnlcht have learnt 
Leu overweening, *iuc© he fail'd lu Job " 

.V./fon : P. ti., 1. 147. 

d-ver-ween'-ihglj?, adv. [Eng. overween- 
ing; dy.] In an overweening, conceited, or 
arrogant manner; with too high an opinion, 
espec ially of one's self. 

"Like him whose peculiar worda he ovtrtoeenlngly 
assumes."— Milton: LikonoklatUs. 

• over ween' lrig-neas, s. (Eng. overween- 
ing : -ness.] Undue confidence ; presumption. 
(Savage: 11. Medlicott, bk. i., cli. xvi.) 

• 6-ver- weigh' (gh silent), v.t. (Eog. over, 
and weigh.] 

1. To exceed In weight; to preponderate, 
to outweigh, to overbalance. 

**My unsoird name, the aunterenea* of my life, 

WU1 *o your accusation* overweight 

Shakesp. : Measure fvr Me tture, 1L 4. 

2. To weigh down. 

“Theborv« . . . o'erweigh'd with hi* own mas*. 

Lies wallowing." Drayton: Poly- Vision, a 2L 

O'-ver weight (gh ailent), a. (Eng. over, and 
weight.] 

1. Greater weight. 

“Take so much the roor* silver u will countervail© 
the overweight of the lead.'*— Ru con .Vat. Hitt., { 798. 

2. Excess of weight, abova what Is required 
or necessary, or allowed. 

3. Preponderance. 

*6 ver well', v.t. (Eng. over, and well, v.) 
To overflow. 

“The water vverweUed the edge."— BUtcl-more : Lorna 
Door \e, ch. six. 

• o-ver-wont, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Over- 

0 ».) 

• d'-ver-wet, s. (Eng. over, and tveb] Excess 
of wet. 

” Anothrr 111 accident Is, overwet at *owlng time."— 
Bacon . Sal. Mist., | 689. 

d-vcr-whelm',’ o ver whelmc, v.t. (Eng. 
over, and whelm.] 

1. To crush underneath an exeessiva weight 
or force ; to destroy utterly ; to swallow up. 

2. To crush ; to weigh duwu ; to overcome, 
to over) tower. 

** A tmnhlvng© cold of Jwvl clene overwhelmed my 
heart. Surrey Psalm Iv. 

* 3. To overllow ; to cover entirely ; to over- 
spread. 

“Humming water must o'eruhflm thy corpse." 

hh.ik.esp.; Pericles, lit L 

* 4 . To put over ; to wrap. 

•'Then I o t>cnr?i c/m * brooder pipe about the first." — 
Dr. pit pin. 

* 5. To overhung in a threatening or gloomy 
manner. 

“ Let the brow o'erwhelm It, 

So fcsrfnlly a* dttth a na'le.l rock 
Ocrl.auii Slid jully Ids confounded ba*e." 

tihaCesp. : rtvry I'., ill. 1. 

1 o'-ver- whSlm, *. [Overwhelm, v.] Thomt 
of overwhelming ; the state of being over- 
whelmed ; an excess. 

“In such an overwhelm 
Of wonderful, an man * a*L>m»h'd sight, 

Ku*hi-» Omnipotence." 

Young : Sight Thoughts, lx. MS, 

6-ver wholm-irig, pr. par. & a. [Over- 
whelm, r.] 

A. As pr.par. : (Seo the verb). 

B. As ad ecttve : 

1. Overpowering, c'-iahlng, Irresistible. 

* 2. Overhanging, Wtling. 

“An apufhecary t**« t noted. 

In tsttcr’d wee«1», with overwhelming brow*." 

ShaXap. . Borneo A Juliet, v. L 


o ver whelm irig ly, adv. (Eng. ©ner- 
whelmlng ; -ly.] In an overwhelming manner 
or degree ; o ver power i ugly. 

“ Overwhelmingly pouderou* in regard of the peral- 
clous ouiuxrq u«m ts. *— Decay of Christian Pttty. 

* o-ver-whelve, v.t. (A.S. o/er = over, and 
hurl fa n, hwylfan = to cover.) To overwhelm. 

“The horrible wind Aqulluu inoueth bulling tetn- 
j)«*te. ami ouerwheluelh the sco ." — Chaucer : lioeciu*, 

6-vcr-wind', v.f. (Eng. over , ami wind, v.J 
To wind too much or too far : as. To overwind 
a watch. 

* 6 ver-wing\ v.t. [Eng. over, and wing, v.) 
To outflank ; to extend so as to cover the wing 
or flank. 

“ Agricola doubting to bo orerwinfd, etreachc* out 
hi* front"— Milton : /list. Png.. IL 

* o ver- wipe', v.t. (Eng. over, and wipe.] To 
wipe or smear over. 

“ Tbo*c synnes which© are with the pebeell of dally 
prayer overwyped,”—Rir T. More : Worket, p, 797. 

o'-ver- wise, a. [Eng. over, and wise, a.) 
Wise to aflectation ; affectedly wise. 

“ Make not thyself overwue."— Kcclesiattex U. 1&. 

o-vcr-wise’-ly, adv. (Eng. orrr,and widely.) 
Too wisely, too cleverly ; wisely to affectation. 

o-ver- wise’-ness, s. [Eng. over, and wise- 
ness.] The quality or stat8 of being overwise ; 
affected wisdom. 


* O-ver- Wit', V.t. (Eog. over, and wit.] To 
outwit. 

“ Fortune, onr foe. we cannot or<i*udf." 

Wycherley : l.ove fn a Wood, v. «. 

O-ver- wood' a. (Eng. over, and tvoody.) 
Too woody ; having too much wood. 

“ Fruit-trees, overwoody.'' Milton : P. L., v. 213. 

* o-ver-word', v.f. [Eng. over, and word.) 
To speak or any too much. 

" Describing a smalt fly. he extremely overworded 
endovenspakc h i nisei f in his expression of It."— Halet: 
Remains, p. 229. 

o ver work', v.t. [Eng. Otrr, and work, v.) 
To work to excess ; to work beyond one’s 
atrenglh ; to weary, exhaust, or wear out with 
labour or work. 

“ It Is such a pleasure a* can never cloy or overwork 
the ml uiL"— Sou t\: Sermons. 

o'-ver -work, s. [Eng. otvr, and leorJt, s.] 
Excessive work, toil, or labour; work beyoml 
what is required or proper. 

" The Injustice and mischief of the exaction of over, 
work,”— St. Jam** Gazelle, Sep. 23, 188a 


* o-ver- worn', a. (Eng. over, and worn.] 

1. Worn out or exhausted by labour or toil ; 
tired out. 

2. Worn out by use. 

“In slavish habit. 111 fitted weed* 

O rr-tcorn ami *ulleil.“ 

Melon Ramson AgonUtcs, 123. 

3. Trita ; commonplace ; spoilt by time or 
ago. 

“ I might *\y, element; hut the word la overworn."— 
Shakes u- Twelfth Sight, 111. L , 

4. Spent, advanced. 

“ Musing the morning In so much o’enoorn " 

Shake, p. . Venus <t AdouU, 881 


• o-ver-wr6st , v.L [Lng. over, and wrest.] 
To wrest, to strain. 


“Such to he pitied, and o'eneretted Bpemlng 
He acts thy glcatne.-* In." 

tihakesp. : Troll us A Cresdda, L a 


* O-ver wr^S' tlo (tlo as 9 l), t'.f. [Eng, over, 
ami wrestle . ) To vanquish in wrestling; to 
struggle against auccessfully. 

“ Mf« recover'd hail the mlnft. 

And ove rwn-ttled hi* strung © 11 1 my." 

.spent* r : P. 1. vlL2t 

* o-vor-wrltO', v.t. (Eng. orcr, anti write, v.) 
To Mupersenii*. (Sterne : Tristram Shaiuly, 
ili. 23.) 


1 6 ver wrought' (ought ns at), a. lEng, 

orer, ami wrought.] 

1. Worked or laboured to excesa. 

•‘Romelimrs *ri aattinr, fund nf III* own ttion^tit, 

I’ursuM hi* obji-ct till IV* overwrought.” 

Dry den: Art qf Poetry. 

2. Worked all over : os, Overwrought with 
onmments. 

3. Excited or worked on to excess ; over- 
workrd. 

“Till ovenrrmit/hl, the general *v nts-iii ft el*. 

Its mutlou* »U>p." Uoldsmtlh Traveller. 


* 6 ver-ycar*, v.f. [ Eng. oier, anti year.] To 
make too ohl. (Albumazar, iv. 13.) 

■ o'-ver zeal, s. [Eug. over, and zeal] Excoaa 
of zeal. 

* 6 -ver-zealed, a. (Eng. otvr; -zeal; -eJ.] 
Full of excessive zeal ; overzealous. 

O-ver-zcal -ous, a. [Eng. o»rr, nnd reoloiia.) 
Too zealous, too eager ; zealous to excess. 

“Oerrzrnlous t> T or ecnlnst the linmntcrtaHty t>f th* 
eoui. —Lvckt: Hum. Understand., bk. Iv., ch. Ill . 1 8. 

O-VI-, pref, [Lat. ovum, genit. ovi — an eg » ] 
Uesemblingor p*‘rhiining toeggs, or theorgai.s 
by which they are produced. 

O'-vt bos, 8. l[,at ovis— a sheep, and bos =. 
an ox, n bull, a cow.) 

1. Zool. : A genus of Dovidfp, with a single 
speeies (Oi'ibos mosehatus), the ilusk-ox (q.v.), 
having nffntities. as its generic name denot- s, 
with both the sheep and tha ox. 

2. Patcront.: In Post-Terthry times It ex- 
tended over a great part of Europe, and its 
remains are abundant ia the boue-caves of 
France of that age. 

o-vi ^ell, s. [Pref. ovi-, and Eng. ceU.] The 
same as Oocyst (q.v.). 

* o -vi-9ido, s. [Lat. ovis = a sheep, and cavfo 
(in comp, cido) = to kill.) The slaughter of 
sheep. ( Barham : lng. Leg.; Jarvis's Il'ij/.) 

o-vic'-u-lar, a. [Lat onm=nn egg.) Of 
or pertaiuiug to an egg ; resembling an egg. 

t o'-vi do©, s. pi. [I^at. ori(s) = a sheep ; fera. 
pi. adj. sutr. -idee. J 

Zool. : In some of the older classifications 
a family of Hollow-horned Huminnuts, w.tli 
two genera, Ovis and Capra, now often clashed 
with the Uovidie. 

O Vld’ I an, o. [Lnt Ovuiin^ = Ovid.) Of 
or peitaimng to Ovid, a celebrated Rnman 
))oet, born u.c. 43, died a.d. 17 ; resembling 
Ovid or his style. 

o-vi-duet, s. [Pref. ovi-, and Eng. ducf 
(q.v.).] A passage for the ovum or egg from 
the ovary of animals. 

o-vif-cr-ous, a. [Pref. ovi-; Lat. fern = to 
hear, and Eng. aulf. -oas.] Egg-beam g. 
Applied to certain ovisacs or reccptarle^ i- r 
egu.s after the latter have left the formutiva 
organs. Example : Cyclops (q.v.). 

O'-Vt form, a. [Prof, ovi-, and Eng. form.] 
Having the form or shape of an egg. 

" This notion of the mundane eg?, or that the w. rid 
was 01*1 form, bath Ixren the sell*© and language of all 
antiquity ."— Du met : Theory of the Larth. 

O Vlg'-er-OUS, a. [Pref. ovi-; Lat. gcro — to 
bear, and Eng. sull*. -oiis.) Hearing ova or 
ovules ; ovifeious. 

* OHgerotu plate* are attached to foutth, fifth, and 
■!xth thuriclc np|K!iid.-u;i*a in the female . "—HusUyf 
Anat. Invert. Animals, p. 357. 

ovigerous frena, «. pi. 

Zool. : (.Sec extract). 

“ I'eilmiculatetl clrrlixrdcs have two minute fuld* ot 
akin, culled by mo tbu ovlgrrous frena. »b . »i htso, 
tbruu.h unannol a *tlvky eccrotinn, to rot in tin- ♦ ,« 
nni.il they are tiatctirnl v»itld»» the *ack /air*-i/» .* 
Grig, vf Specie t (otl. 1*33), p. 14*. 

6'- vino, a. [Lat. ot*f nits — pm mining to 
sheep ; ov/.s = h alicep.] belonging lorn coa 
nceted with slurp. 

) 6 vip’-ar a, t. pL [Pref. ori-. mid Lit. parw 
= prut line.) 

Zool. : Egg-producing nnitnnN; a n me given 
to a division, embracing birds, i« pi !*•*, nnd 
fishes, as opposed t • the Vivipara, whi* ii Ining 
forth their young ftlive. 

•| The wool avijxxris in thn aldnllvv, mrn*c- 
lng with nvihtts, w.ts used 1»\* I .no > in 1 <4 
ilistim tivo character separating Lads frrau 
M imimilia. 

6 vi p.\r i ty, t. [Ovir.wtA ) The at.»to or 
comT turn of being ovi| arous. 

“Mrirtly *i*akln(r, no dl*t 11 . Hon 
oeO»«r't y aim k U q-arlty.'— U. li. l.tun Anstvi <*, 
1». 3 ». 

o-vip nr oiis, o. [Ovipmia.) 

/.ml. : A tj«nn applied to l-inls, n'plilea, 
flslu-s, ami Inseits, whose mode of t>* <n idnc- 
tioti is by the exrlusiou of n gorm in the form 
nml condition of an egg, the dev*h*pmenf of 
wh ch inkes j*l lieu <ii it of the b*aly, cither 
with ur without Incubation. 


boil, p< 5 iit, J< 5 ^V 1 ; cat, 90U. chorus, 9W11, honph ; go, fccm ; thin, this; sin. 09; cxpoct, Xenophon, oxlrt. -ihn. 

-cion, -tian — shj.11. -tlon. si on — shun ; -pon, -glon = zhun. -cious, -tious. -slous — ehds. -blc, -die, &c. - h?!, d9L 
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oviposit— owl 


O-vi-pos’-it, v.i. [Pref. avi- y and Eog. posit.] 
To deposit eggs ; apecif., to deposit eggs with 
an ovipositor. (See extract under Oviposi- 

TION.) 

O-vi po-si'-tion, $. [Pref. ovi-, and Lat. 
posifio = a placing, a depositing.] The laying 
or depositing of eggs, especially by insects. 

6-vr p6$' 1 tor, s. [Pref. ovi-, and Lat. posi- 
tor = a placer, a depositor.] 

Entom. : An organ situated at the extremity 
of the abdomen of females of some insects, 
and serving to deposit the eggs in a position 
suitable for their development. In the Tere- 
brantia it is modified so as to form a saw 
(serai) or a boring organ ( terebro ). With the 
exception of some Ants, the ovipositor is con- 
verted into a sting ( aculeus ) in the Aculeata. 

oV-ls. s. [Lat. ; cogn. with Sans, avi ; Gr. 
(ois); Litb. awi-s ; Slav, o vjza. (Lewis & 
Shorty 

1. Zaol. : Sheep (q.v.); in modern taxonomy 
a genus of Bovidae, containing the genera Ovis 
and Capra of older authors, and so coexten- 
sive with Ovid® (q.v.). The genera have been 
united, because, as intermediate forma were 
discovered, it was impossible to say where one 
genus ended and the other began. Horns in 
both sexes, or in males only ; mammae, two ; 
hoofs compressed. The true goats are bearded, 
and small, rounded, spurious hoofs are present. 
Ovis (tries is the Domestic Sheep, of which 
there are many varieties. The chief of these, 
and of the Wild Sheep, will he found described 
under their popular names. According to the 
views of recent naturalists, 0. aries is de- 
scended from several distinct species ; but 0. 
musimon and 0. argali have been considered, 
by writers of authority, as the original of the 
domesticated species. 

2. Palaxmt.: Not known earlier than the 
Post-Pliocene age. 

o'-Vl-sao, s. [Pref. avi-, and Eng. sac.] 

Zaol. : The egg-bag or membrane which in- 
vests or connects in one mass the eggs, spawn, 
or roe, of Crustacea, spiders, insects, shell- 
fish, and other allied creatures. [Parka.] 

6' vifm, i. The theory of the preexistenc© of 
all the now exiatiug forms of a epeciea in the 
primordial egg of that speciee. 

o'-V18t, t. One who believes in ovism. 

6-VO-, V™/ [Ovi-.J 

d'-void, d-void’-al, o. [Lat, ovum = an egg ; 
suff. -otd, -aidal.]' Having the shape or ap- 
pearance of an egg. Used in botany, &c., of 
egg-shaped solids. 

o'-vo-lo, $. [Ital., from Lat. ovum = an egg.] 
Arch. : A convex moulding, mostly used in 
classical architecture ; in the Roman examples 
it is an exact quarter of a circle ; in Grecian 
it is more flat and quirked at the top. It is 
frequently used in the decorated Gothic etyle. 

ovolo-plane, s. 

Jain. : A joiner’s plana for working ovolo 
mouldings. 

o vol o gy, s. [Lat. ov(um) = an egg; sufT. 
-otopy.] The same as Ooloov (q.v.). 

6-VO vl-vip'-a-rous, a. [Pref. ovo-, and 
Eng. viviparous (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A term applied to animals whose 
mode of generation is by the exclusion of a 
living foetus more or less extricated from the 
egg-coverings, and which has been developed 
or hatched within the body of the parent as 
an egg— that is, without any placental attach- 
ment to the womb. Examples, the Marsu- 
pials, the Viper, the Blenny, the Scorpion, 
the Flesh fly, and the Earth-worm. 

o’-vu la, s. pi. [Ovulum.] 

d'-vu-lar, a. [Eng. ovul(«); -er.] Of or be- 
longing to an ovule. 

d -vu-lar-y, a. [Eng. ovul(e); -ary.] Of or 
pertaining to ovules. 

d-vu ld-tion, s. [Mod. Lat. ovul(um) == a 
little egg; Eng. sulT. -afion.] (For def. see 
extract.) 

" Ovu> at ion, or formation of ova, is Always sponta- 
neous "—6’. B. Let cm: Aristotle, p. SS8. 

ovule, s. [Ovulum.] 

Hot. : A small semi-pellucid, pulpy body, 


borne by the placenta, and gradually de- 
veloping into a seed ; the aeed of a plant in 
the earliest condition. 

ovule-tube, s. 

Bot. : A thread-like extension of the apex of 
the nucleus or of the sac of the amnios, rising 
up beyond the foramen. (Trias. of Bot.) 

d-VU-lir-er-ous, a. [Eng. ovui!(e); i con- 
nective ; Lat. jero = to bear, to produce.] 
Producing ovules. 

o'-vu-lito, $. [Lat. ovum — an egg, and Gr. 
(lith»s) = a stone.] A fossil egg. 

o-vu-lf-tes, s. [Mod. Lat. ovul(um) (q.v.) ; 
suft -ifes.] * 

PaUcont. : A genus of Globigerinida, or 
possibly a detached segment of a calcareous 
alga. 

d-vu-li-tid -c-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ovulit(es) ; 
Lat. neut. pL adj. suff -idea.] 

Palccont. : According to Reuss, a family of 
Perforated Foraininifers, with a glassy, finely 
porous, calcareous test. 

o’-vu lum (pi. o'-vu-la), s. [Lat. dimin. 
from ovum — an egg.] ' 

1. Bot . ; An ovule (q.v.). 

2. Zool. Palcrant. : China -shell ; a genus 
of Cypraddai like the typical Cypraea (Cowry), 
but with the lip smooth. Known recent spe- 
cies thirty-six, from Britain, the Mediterra- 
nean, China, America, Ac. ; fossil eleven from 
the Eoceoe onward. Some of the apecies are 
quite attractive in appearance. The Weaver’s 
Shuttle (0. valva) has a long canal at each end 
of the aperture. 

o'-vum (pi. o va), a. [Lat. = an egg.] 

1. Physiol.: The germ produced within the 
ovary, and capable of developing into a new 
individual. It first appears as a very minute 
granule or globule, not surrounded by a cell 
wall. As it enlarges, a smaller spherical 
globule is formed in its interior. The external 
globule is called the germinal vesicle, the 
inner the germinal apot. Next a cell wall 
appears around the garmioal vesicle, but 
separated from it by a certain interval, within 
which is a liquid containing globules of 
sarcode, the mass developing into the yolk. 
Then the vitelline membrane appears outsida 
the yolk. There being little yolk in the 
human ovum, it is of smaller size than those 
of the inferior animals. It is a spherical body, 
about of an inch in diameter. It was first 
discovered by Von Baer in 1S27. The ger- 
minal vesicle is and the germioal spot 

of an inch in diameter. 

2. Arch. (PL): Ornaments in the form of 
eggs, curved on the contour of the ovolo, or 
quarter-round, and separated from each other 
by anchors or arrow-heads. 

* <5^che, s. [Ouche.] 

owe, * agh-en, * aw-cn, *ogh-en, *ow- 

en (pa. t. * ought , oirni), v.t. & i. [A.S. dyaa 
= to have, to possess ; cogn. with Icel. eiga — 
to possess, to be bound, to own ; Dan. eie = 
to own ; Sw. aga ; O. H. Ger. eigan ; Goth, 
atyan.] [Ought, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1, To own ; to possess ; to have a right to. 

"Thou dost here usurp 
The name thou own not.” 

Shukesp. : Tempest. L 2. 

2. To be indebted in ; to be bound or obliged 
to pay. 

“There was a certain creditor who had two debtors : 
the one otoed five hundred pence and the other fifty.** 
—Luke vil. 41. 

3. To be obliged for ; to have to thank for ; 
to be indebted for. 

" Montague owed everything to his own merit and to 
the public opinion of nia merit.”— Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

4. To he due or owing. 

■* That which ia not owed to you." 

Shakesp . . Timonqf Athens, L L 

B. /utraJi-sitive : 

1. To he obliged or bound ; to be under an 
obligation or duty. [Ought, v .) 

•'Also ye owen to encilne and bowe youre herte."— 
CTuiucer : Tate of Melibeus. 

2. To be owing or due. 

"There is more owing her than is paid." 

Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends 1 Veil, L &- 

* owe, a. [Owe, v.] Own. 

"Thoru hete of byre owe body, and of byre clothes at 
so." Robert of Gloucester, p. S50. 


* ow'-el t$T, s. [Owe] Equality; in law, a 
kind *of equality of service in subordinate 
tenures. (Wharton.) 

* owen, * owne, a. [Own, a.) 

Ow'-en-Ite (1), s. [After Dr. D. D. Owen, the 

geologist; suff. -ite (Min,).] 

Min . : The same as Thuringite (q.v.), 

Ow -en it© (2), s. [See def.] 

Hist. (PI) : A name sometimes applied to 
the followers of Robert Owen (1771-1858), a 
noted socialist and philanthropist, whose in- 
dustrial community at New Lanark, on the 
Clyde, excited great attention in the early 
part of this century. Meeting with opposi- 
tion from the clergy, he went to America, and 
in 1824 founded a similar colony in Indiana, 
where tha co-operative system was introduced, 
and a modified communism adopted. The 
colony existed for about three years, but waa 
abandoned about 1827. [Socialism.] 

6$rer, adv. & prep. [Over.] (Scotch.) 

ower-and-abune, adv. O ver and above ; 

in addition to. 

’• There will aye be some odd expenses over and 
abune."— Scott : Guy Manner ing, ch. xliv. 

drfrer'-'by, <5wer -byo, adv. [Scotch owrr = 
over, and 6y.] Over the way. 

“Jock was sorting him up as I came owerby. ’—Scott". 
Antiquary, ch. xv. 

6t*rer-lay\ s . [Overlay.] 

iSwer’-loiip’, v.t. [Scotch oiw = over, and 
fou p = leap. ] To leap or jump over, as a 
fence ; to trespass. 

drtrer loup, s. [Owerloup, v.] 

1. The act of leaping over a fence or other 
obstruction. 

2. A trespass by cattle. 

3. The stream-tide at the change of tha 
moon. 

dr^er'-word, s. [Scotch ot ver = over, and 
word.] An oft-repeated word or phrase ; the 
burden of a song ; a refrain. 

* owfe, s. [Woof.] 

* o where, adv. [A.S. a'ftwrr.] Anywhere. 

OW’-lhg, pr. par. or a. [Owe, v .] 

1. Due as a debt ; required by an obligation 
to be paid. 

2. Ascribable, as to a cause ; resulting from ; 
caused by. 

’•Tha lightness which la remarked In the coin* of 
Edward \ I. was owing to the embezzlements of this 
person .'* — Walpole • Anecdotes of Painting. vol.L,ch.vL 

3. Imputable, as to an agent. 

d^rl (1), s. [A.S. ule ; Mid. Eng. oule ; cogn. with 
Dut. uil; Icel. ugla ; Dan. ugle; Sw. ugla ; 
Gcr. rule; allied to Lat. ulula = a cry, a howl.] 
[Howl.] 

1. Ornith. : A popular English name for any 
nocturnal raptorial bird, of which about 200 
apecies are known. Their classification is in 
a very unsettled state. Willughby’a division 
into two sections— one having “ears” or 
“ horns,” as the tufts of feathers on their 
heads were called, the other destitute of such 
appendages— was shown to be unnatural by 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. They were formerly 
made a family of Ac< ipitres, or Raptores, but 
are now more generally raised to an order (or 
at least a sub-order), Striges. Following 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards, a classification has 
been proposed, based on pterylological and 
osteological characters, broadly dividing the 
Owls into two sections : (1) The Screech-owl, 
and (2) the Tawny-owl section, with (the 
Linn;tan) Strix JLimmea and 5. stridula as the 
respective types. The former is known as the 
Alucine (from Fleming's name for the genus 
Aluco), and the latter as the Strigine section. 
The prevailing colour of the plumage is brown, 
with a tinge of rusty-red, and it is exceedingly 
loose and soft, so that their flight (even in the 
larger species) is almost noiseless, enabling 
them to swoop upon their prey, whirh they 
hunt in the twilight. All owls cast up in 
the form of pellets the indigestible parts ot 
the food swallowed. These castings may bf 
seen under any owl-roost, and show plainly 
the great service these birds render to man 
in destroying rats and mice. They range over 
the whole globe, extending to the extreme 
polar regions and to the remotest oceanic 
islands. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
ar. wore, wolf, work, who. son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


owl — ox 
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2. Scripture: 

(1) Dto (Aos), Lev. x». 17; Dent. xiv. 16; 
probably some apeciea of owl. 

(2) (yanshuph), (yarwAopA), 

Lev. xi. 17; Deat. xiv. 16; Isa. xxxiv. 11; 
perhaps an owl, or if not so tlieu the lbia(q.v.). 

(3) [Osttuch]. 

(4) Drp ( qippoz ), Isa. xxxiv. 15 ; unidentified, 
owl eyed, a. Having eyea like an owl’s. 

owl faced bat, a. 

Zool. : Chilonycteris Macleayil, of the group 
Mormopes (q.v.), a small species originally 
obtained from Cuba, but sinco captured in 
Jamaica, and possibly occurring elsewhere In 
the West Indies. 

* owl-light, «. An Imperfect light ; twi- 
light. 

"The b«nlght*d days of monkish orU4tghL’'—War‘ 
burton : Works, ix. 37*. 

owl-like, a. Resembling an owl In look 
or habits. 

owl monkeys, s.pl. 

Zool. : The genus Nyctipltheens (q.v.> 
owl- parrot, s. [Kakapao.] 

•<^1(2),j. [Wool.] 

• tf^l, v.i. [Ow l (2), a.] 

1. To carry wool or sheep oat of the coun- 
try. At one time this was i I legal, but the Acta 
against “owling" were re pealed by 3 Geo. IV., 
c. 107. 

2. To carry on a contraband or illegal trade. 

• 6^1’-e r (1), a. [Eng. owl, v. ; -cr.] One who 
carries contraband goods ; one who is guilty 
of the otlence of owling. (T. Brown : \Forks, 

i. 134.) 

r <Svkd'-or (2), s. [A corrupt of alder (q.v.).] 
(For def. aee ctym.) 

6rirl'-©r-y, s. (Eng. owl; -cry.] 

1. A haunt or abode of owls. 

* 2. The qualities of an owL 

tfvfcl'-et, ’ h<^-let, s. [Eng. owl (1), 8. ; 
dimiri. auif. -let. 1* A young or small owl ; 
an owL 

^1 lsh, a. (Eng. owl; -isA.] Like an owl; 
owl-Uke. 

** It dazzles thy doll owlish Might.” 

Obserter, No. 102. 

• «. [Eng. mo? t 8. ; -ism.] Stupidity. 
(Carlyle : Bast £ Present, bk. li., ch. xvii.) 

• * 6^1-16, a. [Eng. owl , a. ; -y.) 
Purblind. 

** Retmou’a sin-bleared owlie eight.* 

Sylvester: The Imposture, 635 . 

* owly-eyed, q. Owl-eyed. ( Sidney : 

Arcadia, p. 303.) 

own, * aghen, * awen, • a win, • awyn, 

* owon, * owne, n. [A.S. dgen = own, orig. 
the pa. par. of dgan = to owe, to possess 
[Owe, v.) ; cogn. with Icel. right = ones own, 
orig. the pa. par. of eiga = to own; Dan. k 
8w. egen = one f s own ; Ooth. a ig in = property, 
orig. pa. par. of aiyan = to possess ; Orr. 
eigen.) 

1 . Belonging to ; possessed ; proper to ; 
peculiar, domestic; not foreign; Implying 
ownership, often with emphaaia. It always 
follows a possessive pronoun, or a noun In 
the possessive case : as, iny ©u>», his own, 
their own, John’s own, <tc. 

** A prophet U oct without honour, «av« In bt* own 
country nud In bln o«m hciUiw*."— J/att. xlli. 57. 

2. Fixed, settled, or determined by a person 
for himself : as, Name your own price. 

3. Used to impart a certain amount of 
tenderness to the expression. 

“ Toll oi«. mine own." 

Hhakrsp. : Winter** Tale, V. 8. 

* 4. Private, selfish. 

M Othor uuworthjr *«culftr own ood ».“— Sa ndersem : 
Works . f. U 

H To holtl one’s own : Not to lose ground ; 
to maintain one’s own against an adversary. 

" Holtl your own In iniy raw." 

Hhakesp. Taming of the fthrrw, It. 4. 

twn (1), • aghnlon, ■ ahnlcn, * ahnon, 

• ohnen, * ohnlon, v.t. (A.S. agaforc, from 
dgn, a contracted form of a< 7 <m = one’H own ; 
cogn. with Icel. eigna = to claim ns one’s own, 
from eigin = own ; Dan. egne; Ocr. eignen.) 


1. To possess by right ; to have the right of 
property in ; to have the legal right or right- 
ful title to. 

M The greedie c»rle ame within a ip*« 

That own'd the good. Mid maw the pot behlmle." 

Turbernle : Two Desperate Men. 

2. To claim as one’s own ; to answer to. 

M Tell we. ye Trojnti*. for thnt Oiiuie you cum.” 

J try den : Virgil ; *£neitl vit. 270. 

own (2), v.t. & i. (A.S. unnan. = to grant; 
cogn. with O. Sax. gi-unnan; Gcr. giinnen; 
M. 11. Gcr. gunnen; O. li. Ger. gi-unnan; 
Jcel. uana.) 

A, Transitive : 

L To concede, to grant, to allow, to acknow- 
ledge, to confess ; not to deny ; to admit to 
be true. 

** We do. and mutt coimtAnlly deny, thnt the autho- 
rity of such an extraordinary spirit was ever owned 
or admitted.* — South : Sermons, vol. v.. ser. A 

2. To recognise, to acknowledge. 

••Two of those fellows you inu*t kuow and oim.” 

shakesp. : Tempest, v. 

3. To acknowledge or admit the possession 
or ownership of. 

B. Intrans. : To confess, to acknowledge. 
(Followed by to.) 

* own-die, a. [Ounoy.] 

own‘-er (1), s. [Eng. own 0). v - \ *< r -) 0ne 
who owns, possesses, nr has a legal title to a 
property in anything ; a proprietor. 

" The owners sayd vuto theui : why lowse ye the 
cooltol"— Z-tU* xlx. (155L) 

own'-er (2), s. [Eng. own (2), v. : -er.) One 
who owns, admits, confesses, or acknowledges 
anything. 

dwn'-er-less, a. [Eng. owner (l), and less.) 
Without an owner; having no owner; un- 
owned. 

"A few apparently ownerless goats roam about the 
bills.”— /’lew, Oct. 3. 1365. 

own’ cr-sbip, 3. [Eng. owner; -ship.) The 
quality or state of being an owner ; the legal 
right or title to the possession of anything ; 
proprietorship, possession. 

Which uatorions act of ownership Is e<iulv*lf ot to 
a feodnl Investiture by the lord ." —Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. lit., ch. 10. 

* own '-ness, s. [Eng. own. a. ; -ness.) In- 
dividuality. (Carlyle: Miscellanies, jv. 108.) 

* owre, s. [Ube.] An aurocha (q.v.). 

owre-hip, s. (Scotch oivre = over, and Aip.] 
A way of fetching a blow with the hammer 
over the arm. 

" The hrawule, Imnlo. ploughman chid*. 

Brings hard owrehtp, with sturdy wheel.” 

Bums : Scotch Drink. 

•6&ae t s. [Ooze.) 

<Jx^'-ell, 8. [Owhe.] A bog, a quagmire, a 
slough. 

cn, a. pi. (Ox.) Oxen. (Scotch.) 

" May 1>« jvaslure enough for plough -horses and 
vwsen, and forty or fifty cows.” — Scott : Bob Hoy, 
ch. xxvL 

6w§'-er, *. (Owse.) Tanner’s ooze. 

* ow-thor, conj. (Eithkh.) 

5x (pi. ox'-en), S. [A.S. oxa (pi. oxnn); cogn. 
with l)ut. os; led. uxi, oxi (pi. yxn, 6m); 
Dan. oxe (pi. oxer); Sw. oxe ; Ger. ochse, uchs 
(pi. ocA«n); O. II. Ger. ohso ; Goth, auhsa, 
an Adits; Wei. ych (pi. ychm); Sans, ukshan 
= an ox, n bull ; from uksh rr to sprinkle. 
(5A««f.)] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) The castrated male of Bos taurus when 
arrived at maturity. [Boll, Stleu.] 

(2) The popular English name for the genua 
Bos (q.v.). Ithna been known from remote 
antiquity, nml in the East possessed, and in 
India still possesses, a sacred character. They 
have been broadly divided into two groups 
— the humped, with Bos indicus , and the 
straight-backed, with li. taunts as a type. 
Tho modern domestic oxen consist of n great 
number of dillereut breeds, the principal t»f 
which nro described under their respective 
names. Tho ox is not native to tlm New 
World, though largely Introduced. Its pro- 
genitors were prolmhly : (1) 1 lot primlgenius 
[Unus] ; (2) B. Unigtfrons, “ prolialdy domeH- 
tlcated by the nlwrlgines of Britain lieforo tho 
Itomnii invasion” (Ouva; Brit. Foss. Mamnuih, 
p, 614); nml (3) B. fronlosus, which Nilsson 
regards as the progenitor of tho mountain 


cattle of Norway. The English breeds may 
Is* eouvemently grouped in three elas^es : (H 
Polled cattle;* (2) Short-horned cattle ; and 

(3) Long-horned cattle, usually white and red 
and occupying the more fertile parts of the 
country. '1 he Hungarian oxen are noted f >r 
their great size and enormous horns. Tl.s 
Fricslnod cattle were introduced into Spain, 
and so became the progenitors of the herds 
of wild cattle which roam over the South 
American continent, the descendants, it ia 
said, of seven cows and one bull brought from 
Andalusia to Paraguay in 1556. Oxen havw 
been Introduced into the United States, win- « 
they are raised in vast numbers; also into 
Australia and New Zealand. The Oaflres 
train them to watch the flocks, to guard 
them agaiust attacks of wild animals, 
and even to take part in intertrilial battles. 
The peculiar home of humped oxen is India, 
where they appear to have been domesticated 
at an eitvly period, sa similar forms occur oo 
sculptures of remote antiquity. They are 
also found in Japan and in Africa. [Zebu, 
Brahman-bull.] 

“ It Is Impossible to overestimate the services ren. 
dered by the ox to the human race Living, It ploughs 
Ita owner's land auil reaps hi* harvest, came* els 
goods or himself, guards hts projwrty, and even rtvlits 
bis battles, white Its udders, which under domestica- 
tion have been enormously enlarged, yield him at all 
seasons a copious supply of milk. When dead, it* 
flesh forms a chief source of auiuml f »od ; Its Iwues are 
ground Into manure, or turned Into numerous articles 
of use or oritamcut ; Its skin is made toto leather, 
its ears ami hoofs Into glue; Its hair U mixed .with 
mortar; and its horns are cut and moulded Into 
spoons and other useful articles. '—^. Uibson: in Kncyc. 
Brit. led. Sth). lii. 246. 

2. Script. : *yn (bagar) is the common ox ; 
and as early as the times of Abraham (Gen. xii 
16), if not even those of Lantech (iv. 20), was 
a domestic snimai. The wild ox iKH (thev) «>f 
I)eut. xiv. 6, t he wild bull of Isa. li. 20, may 
have becu the oryx, or a buffalo. 

*[ To hare the black ox tread on one's fool: 
To meet with sorrow or misfortune ; to lie 
unfortunate. 

*• The black oz trod en the fairy foot of uiy couslo 
Fan .*— Leigh Hunt: Autobiography, ch. iv. 

©x-bile, s. 

Tharm. : The fresh bile of the ox pnrifled 
is used when there is deficient bile in the 
patient, as shown by the pale colour of the 
slvino ejections. Of use also in some hind* 
of dyspepsia. Called also ox-gall. 

ox bird, s. 

OrntfA. : Tringa variabilis. (Newton.) 

ox-bow, s. 

1. Husbandry: The bent piece of wood 
which passes under the neck of the ox, the 
upper ends passing through the yoke. [Ox- 
yoke.] 

" Wllh ox botces and ox-yokw and other th(ug» mo.” 
Fuller. //ui6<indric. 35. 

2. ^4rcA. : An oval dormer-window. 

3. Naut.: The bend or reach of a river. 
(Smyth.) 

ox-boy, s. A cow-boy : a boy employed 
in tending cattle. (Tusser: llusbamlrie, p. 14: ) 

©x-brakc, «. A kind of frame in which 
oxen are placed for shoeing. It consists of a 
stall where the neck is confined, straps to 
hold the aiiimnl suspeuded if he prove anlleu 
and attempts to lie down, and posts and l«an» 
to which tiie feet axe lashed. 

ox-eyo, s. 

1. Bot. : (1) Tho genus Buphthalmmn ; (2) 
Ox-eye daisy (q.v.); (3) AnthemUt arvensis. 

2. Ornith. : Varus major , the Great Titmouse. 
Ox-eye. daisy : 

Bot. : Chrysanthemum Uucanthemum. 
ox eyed, o. Having large, fill I eyes. Ao 
epithet applied to Juno. 

ox fenoo, s. A fence to keep cattle from 
straying ; specif., hi hunting, a fence consisting 
of a* wide ditch bordered by a strong hedge, 
beyond which is a railing. 

ox foot *. 

Farr. : A term spplied to the fret of hors' ■ 
when the horn of the hind foot cleaves j list in 
the middle of the forepart of the hoof frimi 
the coronet to the shot'. 

ox gall, s. [Ox-dile, Oallhtone.] 
ox-gato, s. [Oxgano.] 
ox-goad, s. A long rod or stick with a 
sharp point or goad, for driving oxen. 


boll, b^ ; ptSTit, ; cat, 9CU, chorus. 9hln, bench ; go, gom; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ycnophon, o*tst. ph = C. 
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oxabenzidide— oxamide 


ox-head, s. 

1. Lit. : The head of an ox. 

* 2 . Fig. : A stupid fellow ; a blockhead, a 
dolt. 

ox-hide, s. 

1. The hide or skin of an or. 

2 . A hide of land 

ox hoof; S. 

Hot. : The name given in Brazil to the 
leaves of Caulotrctus microstachyus aod vari- 
ous species of Bauhinia, used in that country 
as mucilaginous remedies. 

ox horn, s. 

Bot. : Bucida Buceras. 

* ox-pith, s. Marrow, 
ox ray, < 

Ichthy. : The same as Horned-ray (q.v.). 
ox-reim, s. A narrow strip of prepared 
ox-hide, used in South Africa, for horse-hal- 
ters, and, when twisted, for ropes, traces, &c. 

* ox rung, s. A staff used in driving oxen. 
** Well if they do not give him strokes with their 

oz-runys."— Carlyle: French lievol., pL iii., bk. i,, 
cb. vii. 

* ox-skin, s. A hide of land, 
ox-team, * ox teem, s. A team of oxen. 

ox yoke, s. The means whereby a steer 
Is fastened to the tongue of the cart or waggon. 
It usually rests upon the neck, but the bar 
strapped to the forehead or poll goes by the 
same name. 

dx-a-ben zid Ide, s. [Eng. oxa(niide ); 
fcejtzWtine), and suff. -ide.) 

((CioH 8 y' 

Che m. : Ci4HioN202=No-< (CoOo)'* . A pul- 
verulent substance obtained by heating benzi- 
dine oxalate. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, dilute acids, and alkalis. Strong potash 
resolves it into oxalic acid and benzidine. 

ox a-cal'-9ite, s. 

Min. : The same as W n ewellite (q.v.). 

dx-a-9et’-ic, ox-y-a^et' ic, a. [Pref. 

ory-, and Eng. acetic.) (See the compound.) 

oxacetic-acid, 5. [Glycollic-acid.] 

ox ac' id, t An acid which coutaios oxygen. 

OX' a -Ian, s. [Altered from alloxan (q.v.).] 
[Oxalvramide.] 

ox-a-lan -tin, s. 

them. : Cgl^N.jOs.OHo. A substance pro- 
duced by the action of zinc and hydrochloric 
acid on an aqueous solution of parabanic 
acid. It is slightly soluble in water, insoluble 
in alcohol and ether, but very soluble in the 
alkalis and alkaline carbonates. Its aqueous 
solution has an acid reaction. 

dx'-a-late, s. [Eng. oxal(ic); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of oxalic acid, 
oxalate of calcium, s. 

Chem. : C2Ca*'0.| + 4 HoO. Occurs in the 
juice of most plants, and ia urinary deposits 
and calculi. It forms microscopic octohedral 
crystals, insoluble in acetic acid, but very 
uutuhle in nitric acid, 
oxalate of Iron, s. [Oxalite.] 

oxalate of lime, $. [Whewellite, 
Calculus.] 

oxalate of potassium, s. 

Chem. : C2K0O4 + 2 H 2 0 . The neutral salt 
crystallizes in transparent rhombic prisms, 
which dissolve in three parts of water. The 
acid salt, C0KHO4 + 2 H 2 0 , binoxalate of po- 
tassium, or salt of sorrel, crystallizes in 
colourless rhombic prisms, requiring forty 
parts of cold water for solution. 

ox ft lat ic, a. Of or pertaining to an oxa- 
late or oxalatea. 

or al e-mia, «. An excess of oxalic acid 
or oxalates iu the blond. 

ox-al -ic, a. [Lat. oxalis, and suff. -tc.) Of, 
belonging to, or derived from Oxalis (q.v.). 

oxalic-acid, s. 

Chem. ; -J co!ho"^ 21 ^- 0 * Oxatyl of oxatyl. 
A dibasic acid existing ready formed in 
plants, and prod tired by the simple oxidation 
of glycoliic alcohol, or by acting on starch, 
angar, or cellulose, with nitric acid, or fusion 


with caustic alkali. It is formed commer- 
cially by fusing sawdust with a mixture of 
soda and potash to 2U4”, decomposing the 
oxalate with lime, and the lime salt with sul- 
phuric acid, and afterwards re crystallizing. 
It forms colourless, transparent prisms, so- 
luble in eight parts of water at 15”, and in its 
own weight of boiling water. The solution 
lias a strong arid reaction, and is highly 
poisonous. The antidote is chalk or magnesia. 
It forms neutral or normal and acid salts, all 
of which are crystalline. 

oxalic ether, *. 

Chem. : C 2 04(C 2 I] 5 ) 2 . Neutral oxalate of 
ethyl. Produced by distilling a mixture of 
four parts of binoxalate of potash, five parts 
oil of vitriol, and four parts strong alcohol, and 
washing the distillate with water. It forms a 
colourless oily liquid, having an agreeable 
aromatic odour and a specific gravity of 109. 
It boils at 183°, and is only slightly soluble in 
water. When heated with sodium-amalgam, 
there is produced a fermentable sugar and the 
sodium salts of two or more acids. The acid 
oxalate of ethyl, CnOjlItCoHs), is very un- 
stable. 

ox' -a lid, s. [Oxalidace^:.] 

Bot. (PI.): Lindley’s name for the Oxalida- 
ceae (q.v.). 

ox-al i-da'-9e-se, s. pi [Lat. oxalis , genit. 
oxalid(is); fern. pi. adj. suff. -acerv. ] 

Bot . : Oxalids ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Geraniales. It consists of 
herbs, nnder-shrnbs, or trees, generally with 
alternate leaves ; five sepals ; five nnguiculate 
petals; ten usually more or less monadelphous 
stamens, the inner longer than the others ; a 
three- to five-celled ovary ; the seeds few, 
fixed to the axis ; fruit capsular, membranous, 
or drupaceous. Some have sensitive leaves. 
Found in America, the Cape of Good Hope, 
India, and the temperate parts of Europe .and 
Asia. Known genera, ten ; species, 325. 
( Lindley , &c.) [Averrhoa, Oxalis.] 

ox-a-lid-e-ae, s. pi. [L*t. oxalis, genit. 
o xalid(is); fem. pi. adj. auff. -ecc.) 

Bot. : According to Sir Joseph Hooker, a 
tribe of Geraniaceae, having regular flowers, 
imbricate sepals, no glands, a loculicidal cap- 
sule, and two or more seeded cells. Equiva- 
lent to the order Oxalidacese (q.v.). 

ox'-a lis, a. [Lat., from Gr. (oxalis) = 

sorrel. 1 

Bot. : Wood -sorrel ; the typical genus of the 
Oxalideae or Oxalidaceae. The calyx has no 
bracts, the filaments are slightly combined 
below, the capsule is angular, five-celled, the 
seeds with an elastic integument. Known 
species, 220; chiefly from South Africa and 
North America, also 
from South Amer- 
ica. Oxalis Aceto - 
sella is the Common 
Wood - sorrel. The 
leaves are all radical 
and trifoliate ; hand- 
some white flowers, 
with purplish veios. 

Found in woods and 
other shady places, 
and in nooks on 
mountain sides. 

[Shamrock. 1 0. cor - 
niculata is the Yel- 
low Prominent 
Wood - aorrel. Tho 
leaves and stems of 
nearly all the species 
are marked by a 
strong acidity, due 
to Oxalate of Potash. Tho leaves are usually 
sensitive. The stalka of 0. crenala, a Colum- 
bian species, are very acid, and make a good 
preserve. 0 . esculenta, 0 . Deppei , 0. crassican - 
lis, and 0 . tetraphylla have eatable tubers. 0 . 
sensitiya , 0 . stricta , aod 0. Biophytum have 
sensitive leaves. Those of 0. sensitim are 
tonic, and slightly stimulating. In India the 
leaves of 0. cornicvlata are considered to be 
cooling, refrigerant, and stomachic ; the fresh 
juice is used in dysentery, &c. 

ox'-a -lite, s. [Eng. 0 xal(ic) ; snff. -ite (iffin.).] 
Min. : A fibrous to compact mineral, some- 
times eapillaryorearthy. Hardness, 2 '0 ; sp. 
gr. 2*13 to 2*4S9 ; colour, yellow. Compos. : 
protoxide of iron, 42’1 ; oxalic acid, 42-1 ; 
water, 15*8 = 100, corresponding with the 


formula 2FeOC 2 03 + 3110. Found in brown 
coal and sometimes in shales. 

ox-a-liir'-a-mide, s. [Eng. oxaZur(tc), and 
amide.] 

Clwm. : C3H5N3O3 = c 3H3N20 s 7 N 0la . 

Ian. A white, crystalline powder, obtained by 
the action of ammonia and hydrocyanic acid 
on alloxan, or by heating ethylic oxalurate 
with alcoholic ammonia to I00\ It is insoluble 
in cold water, and is decomposed by prolonged 
boiling in water. It dissolves readily in 
strong sulphuric acid, but is precipitated froio 
the solution by water. 

ox-a liir an'-i llde, s. lEng. o xalur(ic), 
anit(ine), and suff. - ide .] 

Chem. : C-ll4(C 6 H 5 )Nj03. Phenyl-oxalnr* 
amide. A white, nacreous, crystalline powder, 
obtained by heating parabanic acid with anil- 
ine. Tt is tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in 
boiling water, slightly soluble in boiling alco- 
hol, and melts at a high temperature. Heated 
with potash, it gives off aniline and ammonia. 

dx-a liir'-l-a, s. [Gr. b£a\is (oxalis), and ovpop 
(ouron) = nrihe.] 

Patkol : Oxalate of lime in the urine. 

ox-a-lixr' Ic, a. [Eng. alloxan altered, and 
uric.] Contained iu or derived from alloxao 
and uric acid. 

oxaluric-acld, s. 

Chem. : C3H4N2O4. A monobasic acid, pro- 
duced by lieatiog a solution of parabanic acid 
with ammonia, and precipitating by a mineral 
acid. It is a white crystalline powder, slightly 
soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol and 
ether. Its aqueous solution is decomposed, by 
boiling, into oxalic acid and urea. The am- 
monium salt, C 3 H 3 (NH4)N204 ) forms silky 
needles, very soluble in hot w ater. The silver 
salt, argentic oxalurate, CsH^AgJNoO.!. ob- 
tained by adding the ammonium salt to silver 
nitrate, separates in long silky needles, solu- 
ble in water. 

OX'-a-lyl, s. [Eng. oxy(qen), and al(l)yl.) 

Chem. : The hypothetical radical of oxalic 
acid. 

oxalyl-nrea, oxalyl-carbamide, s. 

[Paha b ASic- acid.] 

ox-a-meth'-ane, s. [Eng. 0 xam(ic); eth(yl), 
and suff. -an?.] 

Chem. : C4H7NO3. Ethylic oxamate. Pre- 
pared by passing dry ammonia gas through 
ethyleoe oxalate till it solidifies. Tt forms 
unctuous, pearly crystals, soluble in water 
and alcohol, melts at 110”, and distils at 220”. 

ox-a-meth -yl -ane, $. [Eng. oxa(mic); 
methyl , and suff. -ane.] 

Chem. : C3H5NO3. M ethylic oxamate. Pre- 
pared Dy saturating methylic oxalate with dry 
ammoniacal gas till the whole solidifies to a 
crystalliua mass. Soluble in boiling alcohol. 

ox-am’ ic, a. [Eng. oz(«fi/0. and amic.) De- 
rived from oxatyi and ammonia. 

oxamic-acid, 5. 

(CO.NH 2 . 

Chem. : CoH 3 NOj = -( | A mono- 

( CO. OH. 

basic acid, obtained by heating acid amnionic 
oxalate uutil carbonic anhydride is evolved, 
and extracting by water. It is a white crys 
talline powoler, soluble in water, slightly solu- 
ble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, and melts 
at 173”, decomposing at the same time into 
water, formic acid, and oxamide. The am- 
monium salt, C 2 11 o(NII 4 )N03, forms stellate 
groups of small anhydrous prisms. The silver 
salt, Coll2(Ag)N03, obtained by treating silver 
nitrate with barium oxamate, crystallizes ic 
colourless, silky needles, which blacken oc 
exposure to the light. 

oxamic-ethcrs, $. pi. 

Chem. : Three ethers of oxamic acid ara 
known, vi2., oxametbylane, oxamethane, and 
oxamylane (q.v.). 

ox-am-id, ox am -ide, «. 

CO.NHo. 

Chem.: C'>H4NoO*= I " A white, 
CO.NHo. 

tasteless, odourless powder, obtained by the 
dry distillation of neutral amnionic oxalate. 
It is insoluble in cold w-ater, slightly soluble 
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hi boiling water, from which it deposits on 
cooling in crystalline Hocks ; insoluble in al- 
cohul. Heated iu an open tube it volatilizes 
and forms a crystalline sublimnie. 

OX Am mite. s. [Eng. oxalic); amm(onia), 
and surt'. dte (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral found in the guano of 
Guanape Island. Compos., as stated by She- 
pard, oxalate of aninnuna. Kuhnondi bad de- 
scribed a similar mineral under the name of 
Guanapitc. Crystallization orthorhombic ; 
colour yellowish- white ; lustre silky; trans- 
parent ; occurs with mascagnite (q.v.). 

6 x Am' y lane, s. (Eng. ox(amic), amyl(ic), 
and suit. -an*.\ 

dim.: CMIJ 3 XO 3 . Amylic oxaniate. A 
crystalline body produced by the action of 
gaseous ammonia on neutral amylic oxalate. 
It is solublo in alcohol, but decomposed by 
boiling water. 

ox-a-nAph-thal-ide, 5 . (Eng. oxu(Itc); 
najfkthai^ic), and* suff. dde. J 
tVm. : C.v>Hi 6 X 2 0 2 . Xaphthyl-oxamide. 
Produced by the action of heat on napbtliyla- 
mine oxalate. It forms minute scales, insolu- 
ble in water, slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, 
and melts at 20Q\ 


Ax a nil -a-mlde, s. I Eng. oxanil(in<), and 
amuie.l 

(C 0 O 0 D 

C%m. : C 8 n 8 N 2 0 2 = C 6 ll5 J-N 2 - Fhenyl- 

oxaniide. A crystalline body found among 
tbe products of the decomposition of cyanil- 
ine by hydrochloric acid. It forms anow- 
white silky flakes, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and crystallizes from boiling water. 


ox a-nH’-ic, q. [Eng. oxanil(ine) ; aufT. -ic.) 
Contained in or derived from oxaniliue (q.v.). 

oxanlllc-acid, s. 

Chem. : Ggll-NOji. Phenyloxamic acid. 
Prepared by fusing a mixture of aniline and 
oxalic acid, for ten minutes at a high tempera- 
ture, and boiling the cooled mass with water. 
It crystallizes in beautiful laminae, slightly 
soluble in cold, very soluble in hot water, ami 
in alcohol. With liases it forms oxauilates, 
which are isomeric with the isatates. 


ox an'-i-lid, ox an' 1 lid©, *. 

CO.N(C 6 H 5 )H. 

Chem. : — I Di- 

CO.X(C 6 H 5 )ll. 

pbenyloxamide. Obtained by beating aniline 
oxalate to 100-1S0*. It crystallizes in white 
nacreous scales, insoluble in water ond ether, 
slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, very solu- 
ble In benzene, melts ut 21/, uud boils at 320°. 


Ax -An' -I -line, s. [Eng. ox(alic), ond aniline.) 

Chem.: C«H 7 XO, Obtained by heating 
amido-sallcylic acid with pumice-stone, and 
purifying with alcohol. It forms slightly 
coloured crystals, soluble in hot water and 
hot alcohol. When mixed with a alkaline 
liquid it acquires an indigo-blue colour. 


ox cr, s. [Eng. ox; -*r.\ Tbe same as OX- 

FENCE (q.v.). 

'‘Then we oano to the ne.\rt**t nppnwch to an oxer 
we *ee In Cheshire.'— yield, April t, IssL 

ox'-c-thene, a- [Eng. ox(ygnx), a ad ftficne.) 
Containing oxygen and ethnic. 

oxethene bases, s. j >/. (II vnn amines.] 

Ax-e’-thyl, s. [Eng. 0 x(ygen), and ethyl.) 

Chem. : C0H5O. A name applied to per- 
oxide of ethyl, entering into combination as a 
monatomic radical, 

oxotbyl chloretbylic oxide, s. 

Chem. : C 6 U 13 O^CI. = §[J^ n 0) |-0. An 
oil heavier than water, obtained by treating 
dichlorethylic-oxide with an alcoholic solutiou 
of sodium. It has an agreeable, refreshing 
odour, and boils at 159*. 

ox'-fly, s. [Eng. ox, and;?]/.] 

Entom. : (Estrus bovis. [Botfly, (Estrus.) 

Ox'-fdrd, s. A a. [Usually given as A.S. oxen- 
J'ord, oxiw/ord = a ford for oxen ; more probably 
tbe ttrst element is from Celt, uisge = water.] 

Geog. : An English parliamentary borough and 
county town, the seat of au ancient university. 

Oxford chrome, 5. An oxide of iron 
ased in paiuting. {ITeale.) 

Oxford clay, s. 

Geol : A bed of Clay, sometimes COO feet 
thick, uuderlying the Coral Rag and tbe nc- 
compnnyiug sandy beds of the Middle Oolite. 
Corals are absent, but Ammonites and Belem- 
nites aliouud. Remoins of Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus, Ac., are also fonnd. 

Oxford gray, s. [Oxford-mixture.] 
Oxford-mixture, s. 

Fabric: A woollen cloth of a very dark 
gray colour. Called also Oxford-gTay, Pepper- 
aml-Salt, Thunder-and-Ligbtning. 

Oxford- movement, s. [Tractariax- 
ism.1 

Oxford-school, s. 

Church Hist. : A name sometimes given to 
those clerics of the English Establishment 
who adopted a theology which, nceording to 
the Evangelical party, was a dangerous 
approach to Roman teaching. This theo- 
logy was indicated rather than formulated 
in Tracts for the Times, which commenced in 
1832, and ended with No. xc. in 1841. 

[TRACTAniANlSM.) 

* ox’-garig, s. [Eng. ox, and gang ) As much 
land as an ox could plough iu a year, variously 
stated fiom six to ten acres, according to the 
quality of the land, but generally reckoned as 
about twenty acres. 

Ax' ha-vcr~ite, s . [From Oxhaver Springs, 
Iceland, where found ; snfl'. -i£e (Mi»u).J 

Min. : A pale-green variety nf opophylHte 
(q.v.), fouud in small green crystals on silicilled 
wood. 


Ax-An -thra 9eno, s. [Eng. ox(alic), and 
anthracene.) 

Chem. : ChUhO-.». Pmanaphtlmle.se. A neutral 
resin, prepared by boiling anthracene with 
nlli ic acid. It foi ms reddish-yellow crystals, 
Insoluble In water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
very soluble in benzene, and insoluble in boil- 
ing ether. It volatilizes without decomposi- 
tion, and sublimes in lung needles. 

ox a tA-Xu’-ic, a. (Oxatolylic.) 

Ax-a-to-ljfl'-ie, a. [Eng. oxa(ltc); tol(u)- 
yl{ene), and Hiilf. -ic.) Contained in or de- 
rived from oxalic acid and tolnylcne. 

oxatolyiic-aoid, s. 

Chnn. ; CicMjjjOa. Oxalloluic and. Pro- 
duced, with methyl alcohol, by boiling vulpic 
add with potash-ley of up. gr. I *05- P 15. It 
crystallizes from alcohol In colourless, brittle, 
four-sided prisms, slightly soluble In hot water, 
very soluble In alcohol and ether; uud un its 
at 154', decomposing at a higher temperature. 
It forms soluble salts with the alkalis, tqwir- 
Ingly soluble with the alkaline earths. 

OX bit er, s. [Hug. ox, Olid tihrr.] 

Ornith.: An American name for Malothrus 
pecoris. (Molotiuu’h, Cow-bird.] 

Ax'-QXt, s. Jtl. (Ox.) 


ox' heel, ox'-hcal, s . [Eng. ox, and heel, or 
Accd.] 

Hut. : llclleborus fivthlus. 

OX-ld-a-bil' l-t£, *. [Eng. oxid(e), nod 
«5ihf]/.‘) Capability of being converted into 
an oxide. {Halos. Trans., xci. 398.) 

Ax' - id able. a. [Eng. oxide, and .able.) 
Capable of being converted Into an oxide. 

Ax'- 1 date, v.t. A i. [Eng. oxid(e) ; -ale.] 

A. Trans. ; To convert into an oxide, as 
metals, Ac., by combination with oxygen. 

B. Intrans. : To become < unvoted into an 
oxide ; to become oxidized. 

ox-i da'-tion, s. [Oxidate.] 

Chem. : The chemical change which gives 
rise to the formation of oxides, ami which is 
brought nbout. by the action of oxygen acids, 
water, or free oxjgcu. 

Ax' I da tor, s. [Eng. oxidot(c) ; -or.] A 
contrivance fur causing u cm rent of air to 
Impinge on the llame of an Argand lamp. 
Called also oxygenator. 

Ax' ldo, s. [Or. {oxni) = sharp, add.) 

Chnn, if Mitt. : The product of the combina- 
tion of oxygen with n metal or metalloid. In 


the former case a base is formed, lu the latter 
au acid radical. Sometimes the oxide acts a 4 
a quasi-acid radical and as a ba>e. 

•J Oxide of antimony = Smarmontitc, Va- 
lentinite, and CVrranfifi* ; Oxide of arsenic = 
Arsenolite ; Oxide of bismuth = BtimiU . Oxide 
of copper =■ Cuprite and Melaconite ; Oxide of 
lead = Massicot and Minium ; Oxide of man- 
ganese = /fmnnifr, //ut tsmannits. Manganite^ 
Tsilomelane , and Pyrolusite ; Oxide of molyb- 
denum = Molybilic-oehre and Molybdite ; Oxide 
of nick'd = iiunsenite ; Oxide of tin = Cos- 
siterite : Oxiilo of titanium = Anatase, Brook - 
tfe.and Ilutilr; Oxide of uranium = Uraninite ; 
and Oxide of zinc = Zincite. 

ox i diz a blc, a. [Eng. arWt^); *blc.) 
Capable of being oxidized. 

fix' i dizo, v.t. [Eng. oxid(r); -irr.] To oxi- 
date. 

ox'-l-dizcd, pa. par. or a. [Oxidize.] 

oxidized silver, s. Silver on the sur- 
face of which a thin him of the black oxide 
has been formed. 

OX l-dize-mcnt, s. [Eng. oxidize; ^ment.) 

'I he same as Oxidation (q.v.). 

ox 1 diz er, s. [Eng. oxidise); -er.) That 
which oxidizes. 

ox'-i-diz irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Oxidize.) 

A. & B, vis pr. par. tC particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Oxidation, 
oxidizing furnace, s. 

Me tall. : A furnace for treating ores or 
metallic substances, in which the material is 
exposed to an excess of air, the oxygen of 
which unites with the metal, forming an 
oxide. With ores, it may be said to be mast- 
ing with an excess of air. The term is some- 
what general, and to speak of oxidizing- 
furtmccs is a mode of stating chemically the 
action of certain furnaces under given con- 
ditions of access of air. 

ox 1 m 1 do 9 y An’ ic, a. [For rtyin. see 
def.] Containing oxygen, iinhlogon, and 
cyanic acid. 

oxlmidocyanio acid, s. [pARAnANio- 

ACIE.J 

OX In dl cAn'-m, S. [Eng. ox(yge n); iiulican, 
and suit. -»«.] 

Chem. : CopIUjXO^. One of the producta 
of the spontaneous decomposition of an 
aqueous solution of ludican (q.v.). When 
pmilled by re- precipitation from alcohol, it 
assumes the form of a brown, viscid, com- 
bustible gum, having a nauseous taste. 

ox-In-di cos' -in, s. [Eng. oxiygm); tn- 
dic{un), isatis (altered), and sutf. -in.] 

Chem. : C^Il^NoCkg. Pioduced when an 
nqueous solution of'indican is evaporated. 
The flrst product is indioauin, which takes up 
oxygen and forms oxmdicauin, whilst the 
latter by assumption of water forms oximli- 
casin and indiglnciu. It is puritied like oxin- 
d ican in, which it resembles. 

ox in’-dol, s. [Eng. Ox(ygrn) ; ind{inr), and 
•ok] 

Chem. : C 4 l! 4 < C jJ a >C(nOX Formed by 
reducing bydrindic add with sodium amal- 
gam in acid solution. It yields colourless 
needles, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
mclta ut 120’, sublimes w ithout decomposition, 
and forms crystal lizable salts with acids und 
liases. 

Ax'-I salt, s. (Oxysai.t.) 

Ax'-IoSr-a, «. (Named after Mr. Oxley, a former 
surveyor of Nr\v South Wales. ] 

But . ; A genus of Cedreleie. (Yellow- wood.] 

Ax' llltO, 11 . I Eng. ox, and like.) Like or re- 
hemblmg an ox. 

Ax lip, s. (A.S. cun ns/ypjv, fiiun axua=:of 
an 1 x, ami Gyppe — a sb|>= n piece of tiling, 
Ski-at. therefore, considera Unit it should Ih> 
spelled iu.i/r/ 1 .] 

/Jot. : Primula rUitlar. It resembles tho 
cowslip, but has the calyx t< rth ncemnmate, 
the condla (Nile yellmv insD*ad of luilf, the 
limb cotu-uvc, the throat without folds. 
Found in Suffolk, Cambridge, 11 ml Essex. 


boU. bo^; povtt, JAayI ; cat, 9CU, chorus. 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. n$ ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist. -Ing, 
-dan. tlan = slum -tion, -slon = shun ; -(Ion. -§ton = zhun. -cious, tlous, -slous ~ shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - bpl, d©L 
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Oxon.— oxygen 


6* on., abbrev. [Oxonian.] An abbrevia- 
tion for Oxonia. Sometimes placed by a 
graduate after hia degrees to indicate that 
they have been derived from tha University 
of Oxford. 

Ox-d'-ni-an, s. & a. [Lat. Oxonia = Oxford 
(q.v.); Eng. sutf. -an.] 

A. Aa subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Oxford; specif., a member of the University 
of Oxford. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to Oxford. 

"The light in which It appeared to an Oxonian non- 
juror. "—Macaulay . But Eng., ch. xiiL 

ox on ic, a. [Altered from uraxonic (q.v.).] 
(See utym. and compound.) 

oxonic-acid, s. 

Chevi. : C4II5N3O4. Obtained as a potas- 
sium salt when a stream of air is passed 
through a solution of uric acid in potash. 
The salt forms radiate groups of crystals. 

OX'-peck-er* s. [Eng. ox, and pecker.] 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : The genus Buphaga (q.v.). 

2. PI. : The sub-family Buphaginre (q.v.). 

OX'-stall, s. [Eng. ox, and stall.] A stall or 
stand for oxen. 

OX' -tail, s. [Eng. ox, and tail.] 

1. Tin* tail of aa ox. 

2. A banner made of the tail of an ox. 

” And the white oxtails stream'd behind." 

Moore ; fire- Worshippers. 

TI Obvious compound : Oxtail-soup. 

* OX' -ter, s. [A.S. arfa=the armpit] The 
armpit ; an embrace of the amis. 

"A Bible under their oxter."— Cor nhill Mag., Oct, 
1881, p. 437. 

* ox - ter, v.t. [Eng. oxter, a.] To support 
under the arms. 

ox -tongue, s. [Eng. ox, and tem^ae.] 

Bot. : (1) The genus Helmintliia (q.v.), and 
specially H. echioides ; (2) Anchusa ojiciiialis. 

ox'-y, a. [Eng. ox; -y.] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling an ox. (Chapman: Iliad iv. 139.) 

6x-y- t pref. [Gr. of vs (oms) = sharp, acid.] 

1. Of a point or edge: Sharp. 

2. Of taste : Sharp, biting, acid. 

6x y a c^n' thin, s. [Mod. Lat oxyacan - 
tA(a) ; -in.] [See def. ] 

Chem. : A bitter neutral substance extracted 
by Leroy from the whitethorn, Crataegus 
oxyacantha. 

ox-y-a-can -thine, s. [Oxyacanthin.] 

Chem. : C 32 H4 6 N 2 0u. Vioeliue. An alka- 
loid existing together with berberine io the 
root of Berberis vulgaris. It is a yellowish- 
white powder, with a bitter taste, insoluble in 
cold water, slightly soluble in boiling water, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It 
melts at 139°, and decomposes at a higher 
temperature. It crystallizes from ether io 
colourless prisms, which turn yellow on ex- 
posure to light. Its salts are all crystalliue, 
and have a bitter taste. 

6x-y-a9 -et-al, $. [Eng. 0 xy(gen), aud acetal.] 

Chem. : CH 2 . (OH ).CH(0. Cells)* An agree- 
able-smclliugliquid obtained by heating broin- 
acetsl with potassie hydrate to 100°. It boils 
at 107*. 

OX-y-&9'-id, s. [Eng. oxy(jgm), and and.] 

Chem. (PI.) : Acids containing oxygen, a3 
snl]>huric acid, H0SO4. 

ox-y- Al'-co-hol, a. [Eng. oxy(gen), and 
atee/ioZ.] Pertannug to or eousistiug of a 
mixture of oxygen aud alcohol. 

oxyalcohol-blowpipe, s. A form of 
blowpipe m which a stream of oxygen is 
blown through a flame of alcohol. 

ox y-al-de-hyde, s. [Eng. 0 xy(gcn), and 
aldehyde.] 

Chem. ; CHo.(OH).CHO. A syrup possess- 
ing a persistent aldehyde-like odour, prepared 
by hea ng bichlor-ether with water. It has 
never been obtained in a pure state. 

ox-y-ar'-Sen-ic, a. [Eng. 0x17(0™), and ar- 
senic.] Contained in or derived from oxygen 
and arsenic. 


oxyarsenlc-bases, s. pi. 

Chem. : Di-acid basea obtained by the alow 
oxidation of the tertiary monarainea. 

ox yh'-e-lls, s. [Gr. ofu£e \rjs (oxybeles) — 
(1) sharp- pointed ; (2) shooting awift holts: 
pref. oxy - (1), and 0eAo? (btlas) = a missile. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Snakes, family Dryioph- 
idie. Orybelis fulgidus, from South America, 
has a long movable snout. 

ox-y- ben- zam'-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen); 
benzoic); am(monia); aud suff. -ic.] Derived 
from oxygen, benzoic acid, and ammonia. 

oxybcnzamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7H7NO0 = C 6 H r £ ( ^ Nll 2 . Pre- 
pared by dissolving nitrohenzoic acid in 
ammonia, saturating the boiling liquid with 
sulphuretted hydrogen and neutralising with 
acetic acid. It forms white crystalline 
nodules, sparingly soluble in cold water, 
readily in boiling water, alcohol, and ether. 
When heated it melts, giving off irritating 
vapours, and leaves a residue of carbon. Its 
solutions decompose on exposure to the air, 
yielding a brown resinous substance. With 
metals it forms oxybenzaaiates, having the 
formula CVHgMNOo. 

ox-y ben zo di'-am ide, s. [Eng. oxy- 
(gen); benzo(ic); an & diamide.] 

Chem. : C7H3N0O = j. N 2 . A crys- 

talline body, isomeric with phenyl-carbamide, 
obtained by the action of ammonium-sulphide 
on an aqueous solution of uitrobenzamide. It 
is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but its 
alcoholic solution soon turua red and de- 
composes; melts at 72*. 

ox-y-ben-zb ic, a. [Eng. 0x17(0™), aod 
benzoic.] Contained in or derived from oxygen 
and beuzoic acid. 

oxybenzoic-acid, s. 

H ) 

Chem.: C 7 H 6 0 3 =(C7H40) M VO* A monobasic 

acid inetameric with salicylic acid, obtained 
by boiling metadiazobenzoic acid nitrate with 
water. It forms a crystalliue powder, con- 
sisting of small quadratic tables, slightly 
soluble in cold water and alcohol, more 
soluble in the same liquids at boiling heat, 
melts at 200*, and can be distilled unchanged. 
It does not yield a violet colour with ferric 
chloride, hut ia other respeeta resembles 
salicylic acid. 

ox-y-cal -91 im, a. [Eng. oxy(gen ), and cal- 
cium.] Pertaioiogto or consisting of a mixture 
of oxygea and lime. 

oxy calcium-light, s. A light produced 
by a jet of oxygen gas forced through the 
flame of an alcohol lamp or gas-burner oa to 
a piece of lime. This light will exhibit the 
usual paintings on a screen 10 or 15 feet in 
diameter with very brilliant effect. It is not 
so brilliant as the oxyhydrogen light, but it 
is in some hands safer, aud the apparatus less 
bulky and expensive. 

ox'-y-chlor, n. [Eng. oxy(gen), and chlorine.] 
Containing oxygen and chlorine. 

oxychlor-ether, s. 

Chem.: CH 2 Cl.Cn(OHXO.C 2 H 5 ). A liquid 
obtained by the action of water at high tem- 
perature on biclilor ether. It boils at 95-90°. 

oxy-chlor'-ic, a. [Eng. ox y(gen), and 
chloric.] [Percdluric.] 

ox y chlor- Ide, s. [Eng. ory(gen), and 
chloride. ] 

Chem. (PL) : Basic chlorides. Compounds 
of metallic chlorides with the basic oxides of 
the same metals, produced by the action of 
water on certain metallic chlorides. 

oxy-chloride of lead, s. [Matlockite.] 
oxy - chloro - iodide of lead, s. 

[SCHWARTZEJIBERCJITE.] 

oxycho line, s. [Eng. oxy(gen), and 
cAofine.] [Betaine.] 

ox-y-9in'-9hon-ine, s. (Eng. ox y(gen), and 

cin-cAonine.] 

Chem. : C 2 oH 24 Xo0 2 . A base, isomeric with 
quinine, obtaiued by boiling dibromo-eineho- 
ninc with potash. It crystallizes in colour- 


less laminae very soluble in acids. Its solu- 
tions are not fluorescent, nor do they become 
green on the addition of chlorine water and 
ammonia. 

ox-y-coc’-cbs, bx-y-cbc'-cus, s. [Pref 

oxy • (2), and Gr. kokkos (kokkos) — a hern ] 
[Cocccs.] 

Bot. : Cranberry ; a genus of Vacclniacea 
Corolla, rotate ; stamens, eieht. Two specie 3 
know a. One, Oxycoccos palustris, is British , 
it is the Cranberry (q.v.). The other, 0. mo- 
cracarpus, has been introduced into Flint 
shire. 

* ox'-y-crate, s. [Gr. o£u *pa to v (oxukraton), 
from o£us (oms) = sharp, and Kepdvwpt(keran- 
numi) — to mix ; Fr. oxycrat.] A mixture of 
six parts water and one viuegar. 

ox -y- cum -in- am'- ic, o. [Eng. oxy(gen); 
cumin(ic\ am(monia ), and suff. -ic.] Contain- 
ing or derived from oxygen, euminic acid, aod 
ammonia. 

oxycuminamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : NIl2(C 10 HioO)HO. Obtained by 
treating nitrocummic acid with iron tilings 
and acetic acid, digesting with carbonate of 
soda, precipitating with acetate of lead, and 
decomposing with sulphydric gas. It forms 
colourless needles sparingly soluble in cold 
water, but easily in hot water, ether, and 
alcohol ; forms crystalline compounds both 
with acids and bases. 

ox-y cum in -ic, a. [Eng. oxyigen), and 
euminic.] Contained in or derived from oxy- 
gen and euminic acid. 

oxycuminic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C10II12O3. Produced by the action 
of nitric oxide oo oxycuminamic acid. It 
separates in small brownish prisms, sparingly 
soluble in cold, but more so in hot water and 
in alcohol. It forms crystallizable salts with 
bases. 

ox-y-ddc'-tyl-a, s. pi. [Pref. oxy - ( 1 ), and 
Gr. SdKTvAas (dactutos)= a finger.] 

Zool. : A group of the Batracliian aub-order 
Phaneroglossa(q.v,). It includes the families 
Ranidse, Pelobatid*, Bnfoaidse, Engyatomidae, 
Rhinophrynuhe, and RhiuodermatidiB. 

ox-y-der^es, s. [Gr. (0 xuderkes\ 

= sharji or quick sighted : pref. oxy- (1), and 
Gr. 6 epKop.au (dcrkomai) = to look, to see.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Oxydercidie (q.v ). Oryderces dentatus, a Chi- 
nese fish, has the ventral tins wantiag. 

ox-y-der'- 9 i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. oxy - 

drrc(e$), and fern. pi. sutf. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii. Some 
apecies have the eyes very prominent, with 
well-developed eyelids. In oue division of 
the family the dorsal fios are uuited, in the 
other division they are separated. Most of 
the species are from the warmer parts of the 
ocean, but Callionymns (q.v.), formerly placed 
with the Gobiidae, is British. 

OX-y-e'-ther, a. [Eng. 0 ry(gen), and ether.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of a mixture of 
oxygen and ether. 

oxyether-light, $. A form of the oxy- 
hydrogen lime-light, invented by Mr. W. 
Broughton, in which a portion of oxygen gas 
is conveyed through, or over the surlaee of, a 
tank of sulphuric ether, carrying off a quan- 
tity of ether vapour. Tins vapour is burnt in 
the jet in place of the hydrogen, whilst pure 
oxygen is burnt with it as usual. The light is 
nearly equal to the oxyhydrogen mixed jet 
but requires great care in the management. 

OX-y-flu'-or-Ide # S. [Eng. oxy(gen), aud 
fluoride.] 

Chem. (PL): Compounds analogous to the 
oxychlorides. 

ox'-y-gen, 3. [Gr. (oxus), and y(v- (gen-), 
base Qt'ycvvato (gennao) = to produce.] 

Chem. : Symbol, O ; at. wt. 10. A dyad 
element existing in the free state in the at- 
mosphere, and in combination in the ocean. 
It terms about one-fifth of the former aud 
eight-ninths of the latter. It is also present 
in the great majority of substances forming 
the earth’s crust, and is the most abundant of 
all the elements. It waa discovered in 1774 
by Scheele in Sweden and Priestley in England 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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independently, but the name was given by 
Lavoisier some time after. It can be obtained 
pure by heating black oxide of manganese, or 
a mixture of this oxide with potassic chlorate 
!n a retort, and collecting the gas over water. 
When pure it la without colour, taste, or 
nniell. It is the sustaining principle of animal 
life and of the ordinary phenomena of com- 
bustion. Phosphorus and ignited charcoal 
burn in it with great brilliancy, aud a piece 
of watch -spring, having at the end some 
lighted sulphur, exhibits in oxygen a beautiful 
•henomenou of combustion. It is a little 
leavier than atmospheric air, sp. gr. = 1*1. 
One hundred cubic inches of oxygen at mean 
temperature and pressure weigh* 34 *29 grains. 
Under the influence of cold and high pressure 
It has been reduced to the liquid state. It 
enters into combination in various ways, 
taking the ptaee of hydrogen In the radicals 
of compounds formed on any of the types, 
II Cl, IIoO, I1;|X, giving rise to oxychlo- 
rides, oxyiodides, oxynitrides, &c. 

6x y gen ate, v.t. [Eng .oxygen; -ate.] To 
unite or combine with oxygen ; to oxidate. 

ox'-y-gen-at-ed, pa. par . ora. [Oxyoenate.] 
oxygenated water, s. 

Chem. : Water holding peroxide of hydrogen 
in solution. 

<5x y gcn-a'-tlon, s. [Oxygenate.] 

Chem. : The same as Oxidation (q.v.). 

ox y gen a tor, a. (Eng. oxygenate); -or.) 
An oxidator (q.v.). 

ox y-gen lz-a bio, a. (Eng. oxygenize); 
-able.] Capable of being oxygenized. 

5x y gen izo, v.t. (Eng. oxygen ; - ize .] 

Chem. : The saino as Oxyoenate (q.v.). 

ox jf-gen-ize ment, a. (Eng. oxygenize; 
- merit .] The act or process of oxygenizing; 
oxidation. 

8x y-gen iz-er, a. (Eng. oxygenize); - er .] 
That which oxygenizes or coaverts into au 
oxide. 

ox y-gen-old, a. (Eng. oxygen; anff. -out] 
Chem. (PL): Du fins’ name for those non- 
inetallic elements, which, in their chemical re- 
lation, resemble oxygen —viz., bromine, chlo- 
rine, fluorine, iodine, selenium, and sulphur. 

ox-yg'-en-ous, a. (Eng. oxygen; -ous.] Per- 
taining to or derived from oxygea. 

8x-y-glos' -siis, a. (Pref. oxy- (1), and Gr. 
yhuicrcra (glossa) = a tongue.] 

Zool. <t Palrront . ; A genus of Ranidtf, with 
no teeth on the vomer, from the Oriental 
r* ;ion. Some fossil species of early Tertiary 
age have been found In the ao-eallcd Frog, 
beds of Bombay. 

8x y gly co lyl-ur'-e-a, a. (Eng. oxy(gen); 
glycolyl, and urea.] (Allanturic-acid.] 

* d.c y gon, * ox-y-gono, s. (Prof, oxy - (1), 
an 1 Gr. ywia (y6nia) = an angle.] 

Grom. : A triangle having each of its angles 
less than a right angle ; an acute-angled 
triangle. 

* Sx yg'-on-al,a. (Eng. oxygon;-al.] Having 
the angles acute ; acute-angled. 

* 8x y-go -nl al, a. [Eng. oxygon ; - ial. ] The 
same as Oxyoonal (q.v.). 

6x y gua nino (u as w), a. (Eng. oxy(gcn), 
nnd j/uaniTic.l 

Chem. : A body produced by the notion of 
p'-tasslnm permanganate on guanine dissolved 
in caustic soda. 

8x y gum mi©, a. (Eng. oxy(gen), and gum- 
?«ic.j Derived from or containing oxygen aud 
gummic ncld. 

oxy gummic- acid, t. 

Chem. : C 4 Hi a O u . A tetrabnslc aeld ob- 
tained by the oxidation of gummic acid. It 
crystallizes in shining needles, soluble In water 
and alcohol, tin* solutions being strongly acid. 
Ibated above UK)* it decomposes, giving otf 
pungent aromatic vapours. 

6x y gyT us (yr as ir), a. (Prof, oxy- (1), 
and Gr. yvpos (gyms) — round.] 

Zool. : A genua of Firolldre (q.v.). The 


small spiral shells of Oxy gyrus fceruudrenil 
were found by the Challenger expedition to be 
an important constituent in the formation of 
Globigerina ooze. 

ox y liaj' nio glo-bln, a. (Eng. oxy(gen), 

aud /umoy/otdn.J 

Chem. (Pl.) : Loose compounds of true hae- 
moglobins with oxygen, which latter they 
give otr in vacuo, especially if heated. They 
aro characterized by them absorption apeetra, 
showing two distinct bands, one in the yellow 
and the other in tbe green, bet wee o Frau a- 
holer's D and E lines. 

ox y hip pur'- 1C, a. [Eng. ory(gen\ and 
hippunc.} Derived from or containing oxygen 
and hippuric acid, 
oxyhippurlc-acld, a. 

Chem,. : C^llgNO^. A very soluble acid pro- 
duced by boiling an aqueous solution of diazo- 
hippuric-acid. 

ox y-hy dro-gen, a. (Eng. oxy(gen), aod 
hydrogen .] Consisting of or pertaining to a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. 

oxyhydrogcn-blowpipe, a. A form 
of blowpipe in which tbe flame is produced 
by the combustion of a mixture of hydrogen 
ami oxygen gases io the proportions which 
form water. The heat thus produced exceeds 
that of any other source except the electric arc. 

oxyhydrogen- light, s. [Lime-lioht, 
Drummond-light.] 

oxyhydrogen- microscope, s. A mi- 
croscope iu which the object is illuminated by 
the incandescence of a piece of lime or marble 
under the action of the oxyhydrogen -blow- 
pipe, and its image, highly magnified, thrown 
upoo a acreen ao that it may be visible to any 
number of spectators at once. Recent im- 
provements have enabled objects to be ex- 
hibited ia this way magnified 1,500 diameters. 

ox y i aou-vit'-ic, a. (Eng. oxy(gen), and 
wotm/ic.] Derived from or containing oxygea 
and isouvitic acid. 

oxylsouvltlc-acid, s. 

C^m.;C 9 ir a 0 6 =C 6 n 2 (OnKO.CH 1 XCO.OH)o. 
Obtained as its etliylic salt, by the action of 
ethylie aceto-acetate npon chloroform. It 
crystallizes in needlea. 

ox-yl-i-z&r'-ic, a. [Eng. o xy(gcn) ; m (a)lizar- 
(in,'’), and auff. -ic.] Derived from oxygen and 
alizarine. 

oxy lizarl c-acld, a. [Purpurin.] 

* ox'-y-rncl, a. [Gr. b$vpe\i (oxumeliY from 
(oxiw) = sharp, and pe'Ac (meli)-= honey ; 
Fr. oxymel ; Sp. oxlmel ; Ital. ossimele ; Lat. 
oxymeli.] A mixture of vinegar and honey, 
sometimes made a vehicle for administering 
medicines : as, oxymel of squills. 

“ PtlsniiB mul decoct Iona of soma vegetables with 
oxymel, or the mixtnre of honey ana vinegar.'* — 
.1 rbuth not. 

ox y me sit yl en' ic, a. [Eng. oxy (gen), 
and vwsitylenic.] Derived from or contaiuiog 
oxygen and mesitylene. 

oxymoaltylenlc acid, a. 

Chem. : C 9 Ilio0 3 = C 0 II..<(>11){ A 

monobasic aromatic ncid prepared by heating 
mesitylene an 1 phonic acid with potassic hy- 
drate at 250*. It crystallizes in silky needles, 
insoluble In cold water, slightly soluble in 
boiling water and iu alcohol, nnd melts at 
170*. Its aults give a deep blue eolorution 
with ferric chloride. 

8x y mor' on, s . (Gr. ofu/xwpoe (arum/iron) 
a saying which nt first, sight appears foolish, 
from 5£onojpos (oxumdros) = pointedly foolish, 
from 6fw?(om<) = ahnrp, and /uwpov (m<5ros) = 
foolish, dull.] 

Jlhet. : A figure in which an epithet of a 
quite contrary signification Is added to any 
word ; aH, eriiri ki mines*. 

OX-^f mor'-phino, a. (Eng. ory(gen), and 
moiydiine.] 

Chxm. : C^lIigNO.i. A bnse obtained by 
treating morphine with nitrons ac id. It forma 
n shining white crystalline- powder. Insoluble 
In water, alcohol, nnd ether. 

ox p nfiph tho’ Io,a. (Eng. ory(gen); naph- 
thol, and sntf. -ic.] Containing oxygen nnd 
nnphthol. 


oxynaphtholc acid, a. 

Chem. (PL): GxoHe^^o!,]]- Formed from 
the two nanhtholsCCnjH^OH), by the action of 
aodinm nnd carbon dioxide. The a-acid melts 
at 1S5*, and its solutions are coloured blue 
with ferric chloride. The /3-acid ia difficult to 
prejare. 

ox y n^ph-thyl'-a mino, a. [Eng. oxy(gen\ 
and naphthylamtne.] 

Chem. : CioII.jNO. Oxynaphthylidine. Naph 
thanuunc. A base resembling orcein, produced 
by tlio action of oxidizing agents on naph- 
thylaminc. It is an amorphous, dark purple 
powder, with an iodine-like odour, especially 
if heated, insoluble in water, ammonia, and 
potash, slightly soluble In alcohol, very solu- 
ble in ether. It does not combine with acids 
or with bases. 

ox y - naph- thy 1’ i-dlne, s. [Oxynapb- 

THYLAM1NE.J 

OX y-no -tus, a. (Pref. oxy - (1), and Gr. niro? 
(no/os) = tlie back,] 

OmifA. : A genus of Campophagida?, closely 
allied to the Lauiidw, peculiar to the islands 
of Mauritius and Reunion. They are remark- 
able for the fact that while the males of both 
species closely resemble each other, the fe- 
males are wholly unlike. (Ibis, 1S06, pp. 
275-2S0.) 

ox yn' tic, a. [Gr, of (oxu no)=to sharpen.] 

Compar. Anat. : A term applied to glands 
In the stomach of the frog which secrete ao 
acid juice. (Foster; Physiol, (ed. 4th), p, 278.) 

* ox'-y-o py, * ox-y-o' pi-a, a. (Pref. oxy. 
(1), and Gr. o\f/ts ( opsis ) = sight.] Acuteness of 
sight, arising from increased sensibility of the 
retina. 

OX y phen'-ic, a. [Eng. (hydr)oxy(l), and 
phcn(y()ic.] Derived from or containing oxy- 
gen and phenylic acid. 

oxyphenic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 6 li fi O L >=C e Il 4 (OII) 2 , Pyrocatcchitn 
Pyromorintannic acid. Obtained by the dry 
distillation of catechu, kino, and other tan- 
ning materials. It crystallizes in quadratic 
prisms, readily aolublc iu water and alcohol, 
slightly aoluble In ether, melts at 102", vol- 
atilises below its melting point, anil boils at 
240-245*. It does not precipitate gelatin or 
tho salts of quinine, but its aqueous solution 
forms a white precipitate with neutral acetate 
of lead, C ( tH 4 .Pb ,/ O i >. Insoluble in water, but 
slightly aoluble in acetic acid. 

*ox-yph o-ny, * ox-y-pho -nl-a, a. 

[Pref. ory- (1), and Gr. (phone) = sound, 
voice.] Acuteness or shrillness of voice. 

OX-y-pic'-riC, a. (Eng. oxygen), and yu'erie.) 
Contained in or derived from oxygen and 
picric acid. 

oxypicrio-acld, s. 

Chem.: CflllaNsO^Cel^NO^OII^. Styph- 
ttic acid. A dibasic acid produced by the 
notion of cold nitric acid on rcsorein nnd on 
many gum resins, also by boiling extract of 
logwood, brazil-wood, ifcc., with nitric acid. 
It crystallizes in ycllnw hexagonal plates or 
prisma, slightly soluble (n water, readily in 
alcohol and ether, melts at 175*, and can be 
sublimed by careful heating. Its salts crys- 
tallize well, and are explosive. 

ox yp' 6 da, 8. (Gr. ofeiroSa (oniprtdir), neut. 
pl. of ofvrrocf (oxupaus) = swift-footed : pref. 
ary-, and irous (pous), jro5rk ( podas ) = a f<>ot.] 

Fnfom. : A genus of Stuphyliiihhv. Nearly 
thirty apecles are British. 

$x-y~pd -gon, a. (Pa-f. oxy-, and Or mJywr 
(pogon) = a beard.] 

Ornitei. ; Ilelmet cn-Hts ; n genus «»f Trochil- 
Mu\ disliiignishf-l by a cn st and n long tufl 
of white or liiitf fonttieis hanging from tho 
throat. There are two species : Oryp^gon 
lindeni, from Venezuela, and U. gucrim, from 
Colombia. 

8x Jr quin Ino ,a. (Fug. ory{gen), and lyuf ri- 
me. | 

Chem. : A wldto crysbdlo-grannlnr sub- 
ntanee formed by boiling quinine sulphate 
with potassic nitrite. It Is Insoluble in 
water, soluble in nleohol and ether, melts at 
100 , and Is b-ss bitter than quinine. 


foil, ; p<STit, ; cat, foil, chorus, fhln. bonph ; go, j^cm ; thin, this ; sin, o$ ; oxpoct, ^Conophon, exist, ph = L 
olan -tLan - shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon, -flon = zhun. -olous, -tlous, -slous = shun, -bio, -dlo, kc. = bpl, dpL 
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oxyrhina— oyster 


5x y-rhi' na, s. [Gr. b£vpptv ( nxurrhin ), 
u£vppi% (orurrhis), geuit. ofi'ppivos ( oxurrhinos ) 
= with sharp or tine nose : pref. oxy- (1), and 
pis (rhis), genit. pieos ( rhinos ) = the nose.] 
Pcdocont. : A genus of fossil sharks founded on 
teeth from the Cretaceous and Tertiary beds. 

ox-y-rhyn-cha, s.pl. [Gr. b£vppvyxo<; (oxur- 
rhungchas ) = sharp-snooted : pref. ary- (1), 
aud Gr. pvy*° $ ( rhungchos ) = the snout.] 

Zool. : Sea-spiders. A family of Brachy- 
enrous Crustaceans established by Milne-Ed- 
wards. The same as Maiajle (q.v.). 

>x y rhyh'-chus, s. [Oxyrhyncha.] 

Omith. : A South American genus of Picidse, 
akin to Vunx, which it resembles in the bilL 

cx-yr'-i a (yr as ir), s. [Gr. 6^? (oxus) = 
sharp. Named from the acidity of the leaves.] 
Bet. : Mountain-sorrel ; a genua of Poly- 
gnnese. Sepals four, stamens six, stigmas 
two, fruit broadly winged. Only known 
species, Oxyria reniformis, the Kidney-shaped 
Mountain-sorrel. Found in alpine elevations 
in Wales, the North of England, and Scot- 
land. It ia common in the Punjab Hima- 
layas, where it is used as a cooling vegetable 
and as medicine. 

ox-yr -rho-dlne (yr as ir), a. Gr. 6f vs (orus) 
= acid, and p66ov (rkodon) — a rose.] 

Pharm. : A composition of vinegar and 
roses, used as a liniment in herpes and ery- 
sipelas. ( Dunglison .) 

ox y-sal -l-gyl'-ic, a. [Eng. ory(gen), and 
salicylic.) Contained in or derived from 
oxygen and salicylic acid. 

oxysalicyiio-acld, s. 

Chan.: C 6 H 3 (OH>>COOII. Obtained by 
boiling a solution of iodosalicylic acid with 
potash. Crystallizes in shining needles, and 
acquires a deep blue colour with solution of 
ferric chloride. Is soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, and melts at I9S°. 

ox' y-salt, s. [Eng. oxy(gen), and satt.] [Oxy- 

ACIO. ] 

>x y-stel'-ma, s. [Pref. oxy - (2), aud Gr. 
art\p.a (stclrn i) = a girdle, a belt.] 

Bof. : A genus of Asclepiadese. Orystclma 
csculenta, is a twining Indian perennial. De- 
spite its specific name, it is not often eaten. 
A decoction of it is used as a gargle in aphthous 
states of the mouth and fauces. In Sind the 
milky sap is used as a wash for ulcers, aud, 
with turpentine, for itch. 

ox-y-stom'-a-ta, s. pf. [Pref. oxy- (1), and 
oTojuara (stomata), pi. of aropa (stoma) = the 
mouth.] 

Zool. : A family of Brachyouroua Crusta- 
ceans, founded by Miloe-Ed wards. The cara- 
pace is orbicular and arched in front; the 
anterior claws are large and much Compressed. 
He divided it into the Lencosiana, the Cal- 
appians, the Corystians, and the Dorippians. 

ox y sul phidc, s. [Eng. oxy(gen), and 
sulphiile.) 

Chan. (PL): Compounds of metallic oxides 
and sulphides, or of sulphides in which the 
sulphur is partly replaced by oxygen. 

oxysulphide of antimony, s. [Keh- 

iTESlTE.J 

oxysulphide of zinc, a [Yoltzite.] 

ox-y sul-pho-bcn'-zlde, s. [Eng. oxy(gen), 
sulpho-, and benzide .) 

Chcm. : (CgH^OHloSOo. Formed by treat- 
ing two parts of pure phenol with one part of 
fuming sulphuric acid for from three to five 
hours at 190® The crude product is boiled in 
water, the crystals from which are recrystal- 
lized first from alcohol and then from water. 
It forms white glistening orthorhombic 
crystal of sp. gi. = 1*306. 

ox y-tcl'-l-dfO, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. o xytel(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. -wire.] 

Entem . : A family of Brachelytra. It con- 
sists of small beetles found under moss or 
stones, or in dung. The males of some have 
two horns in front of the head. 

OX yt e-lus, s. [Pref. or?/-, and Gr. re'Aos 
(trios) = an end, a termination.] 

Entnn i. ; The typical genus of the family 
Oxytelidae (q.v.). 


ox-y ter-eph-tha-lam'-ic, a. [Eng. oxy - 
(yea); terephthal(ic ) ; am(monia), and antf. -ic.) 
Contained in or derived from oxygen, tereph- 
thalic acid, aod ammonia. 


oxytcrcphthalamic-acid, s. 


Chan. : CgHyNOo = (CgH iO)' 
H 




Obtained 


by the action of reducing agents on nitroter- 
ephthalic acid. It crystallizes in thin prisms, 
slightly soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. Its salts are crystalline and very 
soluble in water aud alcohol, forming fluores- 
cent solutions. 


ox-jf-tcr-cph thiU'-ic. a. [Eng. o ry(gen\ 
and terepkthaUc.) Contained in or derived 
from oxygen and terephthalic acid. 


oxyterephthalic-acld, s. 

Chan. : CgH^Os. Produced, with evolution 
of nitrogen, by the action of nitrons acid on 
oxy te re ph thalamic acid. The oxj terephthal- 
atea are crystalline, but less soluble than the 
terephthalatea. 

ox-y-thy mo-qm-none', x. [Eng. oxy(gen ), 
and thymoquinone.) 

Chan. : CioH| 2 0 3 . Formed by the action 
of atmospheric o‘xygen on an alkaline solution 
of thymoquinone. It forms orange-coloured 
needles melting at 169-172*. 

ox-y-tol'-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen); tol(uene), 
and sutf. -ic.] Contained iu or derived from 
oxygen and toluene. 


oxytolic-acid, s. 

Chcm. : CyllaO^ A monobasic acid, isom- 
eric with salicylic acid, produced by the 
oxidation of toluene. It crystallizes in colour- 
less needles, slightly soluble in cold water, 
more so in boiling water, and in alcohol ; 
melts at 180*, and at a higher temperature 
distils unchanged. Its salts are crystalline, 
and very soluble in water and alcohol. 

ox-y-tol-u-am'-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen) ; tolu- 
(ic); om(monia), and suff. -ic.] Contained in 
or derived from oxygen, toluic acid, and 
ammonia. 


oxytoluamlc-acld, s. 

Chan. : C 8 H 9 N0 2 = (C 8 ljoO)"| £ . Obtained 

by reducing nitro toluic aci l with ammonium 
sulphide. It forms yellow microscopic prisma 
slightly soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
It unites both with bases and with acids. 

ox-y- tol-u -ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gcn), and toluic. ] 
Contained in or derived from oxygen and 
toluic acid. 


oxytoluic-acid, s. 

.CH 3 

Chem. : CgHg0 3 = CaH 3 (OH).CO.OH. An 
aromatic hydroxy-acid, obtained by fusing 
sulpho- paratoluic acid with caustic potash. 
It crystallizes in needles grouped in star-like 
form, and melts at 202-203*. 

ox'-y-tono, a. & s. [Gr. u£vtqi/os (oratorios), 
from ofus (onts) = sharp, and roeos (tonos) = 
a tone.] 

A. As adj. : Having an acute sound ; in Gr. 
gram., having the accent on the last syllable. 

“ Saptaa is undoubtedly oxvtone."—Beamee : Comp. 

Oram. Aryan Lang. (1372/, L 2KL 

B, As substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : An acute sound. 

2. Greek Grain. : A word having the acute 
accent on the last syllable. 

ox-y-ton'-i-cal, a. [Eng. oxyton(e) ; -ical.) 
The same as Oxytone, A. (q.v.). 

ox -y-tri-cha, s. [Pref. oxy- (l), and Gr. 9pi£ 
(thrix), genit. rpucos (trikos) = a hair.] 

Zool. : The typical genus nf the family Oxy- 
tricliidae (q.v.). It consists of free-swimming 
animalcula, from salt aod fresh water. Nine 
species are known. 

ox-y-trich'-i-dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat ory- 
trich(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -idee.) 

Zool . : A family of Infusoria, order Hypo- 
tricha, inhabiting salt or fresh water. Saville 
Kent regards them as the moat specialised 
group of Ciliata. (AfanuaZ Infus., ii. 760.) 

ox-y- trl-mc'- Sic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen) and tri- 


mesic . ] Contained in or derived from oxygen 
and triraesic acid. 

oxytrimesic-acld, s. 

Chan, : CgHoOHtCOOH^. Obtained by 
beating disndic salicylate iu a stream of 
carbon dioxide at 300*. It crystallizes from 
water in prisms freely soluble in alcohol, hut 
sparingly in ether anil water. 

ox-yt-ro-pis, s. [Pref. oxy- (1), and Gr. 
rpoTTi? (tropis) = a keel.] 

Bet. : A genus of Astragale*. Leaves ini 
pari-pinnate ; keel of the corolla with c 
narrow point ; legume turned more or I«-ss 
perfectly ; tw'o-celled. Known species 100, 
of which two, Oxytrojris Uralensis and U. cam 
pestris, are found in Scotland. 

ox-y-iir'-is, s. [Pref. oxy- (1), and Gr. ovpa. 
(oura) — a tail.) 

Zool. : Small Thread-worm ; a genus of 
Nematoida, parasitic in man. The male of 
Oxyuris vermicularis is about one-sixth of an 
inch, and the female about half an inch long. 
They are gregarious, and inhabit the rectum 
of children and old people, occasionally stray- 
ing to the lower bowel, and setting up in- 
flammation. 

o'-yer, S. [Norm. Fr. oyer ; Fr. ow ir = to hear, 
from Lat. audio.] 

Law : 

1. A hearing or trial of causes. 

2. The hearing as of a writ, bond, note, or 
other specialty ; as when a defendant in court 
prays oyer of a writing. 

U Oyer and terminer ; [Norm. Fr. = to hear 
and determine.] 

Law : A commission issued to two of the 
judges of the circuit, and certain gentlemen 
of the county to which it is addressed, em- 
powering them to hear and determine certain 
specified offences. 

M The courts of oyer and terminer, and general gaol 
delivery, are held before the Queen's commissi oners 
twice, and sometimes thrice. In every year in every 
comity of tbe kingdom, except London and Middlesex, 
wherein they are now held twelve times. The wt-rda 
of the commission are. " to inquire, hear, aud detei^ 
mine so that by virtue of this commission they can 
only proceed upon an indictment found at the same 
assizes; for they must firet inquire by means of the 
grand jury or inquesL, before they are empowered to 
near and determine by the help of the petit Jury. "— 
Blavkitone : Comment., bk. lx., ch. 19. 

O -ye^, O'-yez, phr. [Fr. oyez— hear ye.] Tlio 
introduction to any proclamation made by an 
officer of a court nf law, or other public crier, 
in order to secure silence and attention. It ie 
usually repeated three times. 

^1 The word occurs twice io Shakespeare 
(Merry JPii'es, v. 5 ; Troilus £ Cressida, iv. 6) 
in the sense of proclamation. 

* tfy'-let, s. [Oillet.] 

1. An oillet (q.v.). 

2. A scar resembling an eyelet-hole. 

* oylet-hole, s. An eyelet-hole. 

*’ As each excets In birth or state. 

His oylet-holet are more and ampler.” 

Prii/r: Alma, it 447. 

oys'-an-ite (oys as was), s. [Oisanite.] 

oys'-ter, s. [A.S. ostre ; Mid. Eng. & O. Fr. 
oistre; Fr. huitre, all from Lat. ostrea; Gr. 
otrrpeov (orireon) = an oyster, named from its 
shell, o<TTeov (osteon) = a l*>ne, a shell.] 

1. Zool: The geuus Ostrea (q.v.), and espe- 
cially Ostrea virginica, the common American 
oyster, and 0. eduhs, the edible European spe- 
cies. There are several other edible species, 
but these are the best known and most 
esteemed. The American oysters are often 
very large, aod whether large or small are con- 
sidered by epicures on this side of the Atlantic 
to be much superior iu flavor to the European 
species, which have a peculiar taste not agree- 
able to the American palate. They are raised in 
vast uumbers both in native and iu transplanted 
beds along the coast, and are sent to many 
parts of the country. The most prolific beds 
are those of Chesapeake Bay and Long Island 
Sound, while in the Southern States they grow 
iu auch multitudes as to form bars off the coast 
and to narrow the channels of certain rivers. 
Oysters vary in length from 3 to 6 inches, but 
sometimes grow considerably larger. Iu the 
Enropeau oyster beds the supply is principally 
obtained from cultivated deposits, the culti- 
vated oysters being called Natives, and being 
much more highly esteemed thau the Sea 
Oysters, or those of wild growth. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, w ore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a : qu = kw. 
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Oysters have been a favorite article of human 
fuod fur ao uukuuwu period, the kitchen- 
middeua of the United Staten and Europe being 
large collections of oyster and other shells, 
indicative of epicurean feasts at a remote 
antiquity. The 1 tomans esteemed them highly, 
and practiced artificial culture in pouds, «mic 
of which are still used for thin purpose. Within 
late years efforts have In*eii nuule to raise 
oysteix from the eggs artificially fertilized and 
planted in enclosed |K>nds. The experiments 



OYSTER*. 

a. From flr« to Mx mouths, b. From tliree to four 
mouths, c, Fr.m on<* mouth to two month*. D. 
Twentj d*j» *tter birth. 


have been successful, but no commercial appli- 
cation of them has been made. The oyster is 
exceedingly prolific, each female being said to 
produce millions of eggs. The young oysters 
are minute, swimming forms, very different in 
formation from the mature animal. After a 
short period of free life their shells develop, and 
they settle on stones, shells, or other nmlerinl, 
where they (qioiid the remainder of their lives 
in eating and growing, their food being micros- 
copic plants and ultimata. 

2. PaUront. : [Oyster-bed, 2]. 

A stopping oyster, a choking oyster : A re- 
tort or proceeding which puts another to 
ailence. 




thereto devltitli to cast In my teeth checks 
ing oyiU-rt." — Heywood : Proverb*, ch. xL 


oystor-bank, s. An oyster-bed (q.v.). 

'■An ot/fterbank, lu the npnwnlnp season. Is * 
HK*t Interesting place." — Ilart ; World of the Sea, 
p SOI. 


oyster-bed, s. 

1. OnL Lang.: A bed or breeding-place for 
oysters. 

2. Puheont. : Beds of Ostrea bcllovacina are 
found in the lower part of the Woolwich and 
Reading aeries both lu England and in France. 


oyster-brood, a. The name given to 
young oystcra, the size of a fuurpeuny- piece 
to that of a sixpence. 

“ Whoever steals oysters or o ydrr-brood from an 
oy*ter-J>c<] which Is nmate prujwrty, is guilty of 
felony." — Ch-imbert' Enryc. (e<l. 18M}. vil. 179. 

oystor-catchor, a. 

Omith. : Lhniuitopus ostralegus ; a hand- 
aoine British bird, almut sixteen inches long, 
most common on the fiat, sandy coasts of 
Lincolnshire. The head, neck, throat, sca- 
pnlaricfl, quill- feathers, ami latter half of tho 
tail-feathers are deep glossy black, the rest of 
the plumage pure white. Tl»c bill, about 
three Inches long, is a rich ruddy colour, 
ilci-nest at the base ; very much compressed, 
wilh n wedgr-Hke termination. Oyster-catcher 
is a misnomer, for the bird feeds mostly on 
inunscls and limpets, though it frequently 
takea to the water in search of food. Some- 
times called the Sea Fie. Mr. Halting In- 
formed Frof. Newton that “the bird seems to 
lay its head sideways on the ground, ami then, 
grasping the limpet's shell close to the rock 
between the niand titles, use I hem as seissor- 
blades to cut oil tint mollusc from Itsstiekiug- 
place." (Kncyr. Jirit. (ed. Utli), xviii. 111.) 

oyster cracker, *. a unmll cracker 
served with oysters. 

oystcr-eulturo, *. The same as Ovater- 

FARMINII (q.v.). 

"Oyi^rwl-urd U never rivuu.,1 to be practised til 
It*Jy ErK'yr. ftsl. ISM), vil. 17*. 

oyster eulturlst, *. A person engaged 
In breeding oysters artificially. 

oyator dredge, s. A rake mid dmg 
not for g;if liming oyster* from the bed. a 
stout bag is fastened so as to trail Is-ldml the 


Low of tlie drag and catch tho oysters up- 
turned by tho rake. 

oyster farm. a. A place where oysters 
are bred artificially. 

oyster farming, *. The act or practice 
of breeding oystcra artificially. 

oyster fishery, s. 

1. The same as Oyster- nsniNO (q.v.). 

2. An oyster-bed ; a place where oysters 
are taken. 

■*It la thus always by virtue of * grant from the 
Crown that oyHer.fithrrie* are claimed u the proi'crty 
of au Individual or of a corporation." — Chamber* 
Eneye, (ed. l»G8> ( vtl. 170. 

oyster fishing, a. The act or practice 
of taking oysters. 

M Oyiter-tUhlng 1* carried on varlonaly In dlflsrent 
locah tie*. ‘ —Ilart ; World qf the Sva, jn i Q&. 

«J The taking of oysters lo the United States 
is coufiued, as popular phraseology expresses it, 
to the months with ao U, it beiug illegal in 
May, June, July, end August. The same close 
time is maintained by law iu tho oyster fisher- 
ies of England and France. 

oyster-green, s. 

Bot. : Viva Lactuca. It is so-called because 
it is very green like the lactuce, or lettuce, 
and adheres to oyster- shells. Its taste ia very 
bitter. It is given sometimes with lemon- 
.juice for scrofula ; the ancients prescribed it 
in gout and inflammation. [Laver, (2).] 

oyster knife, s. A strongly stocked 
and thiek-bladed knife for opening oystera. 

oyster-park, a. The English transla- 
tion of pare d'huUres, the name given to the 
oyster-beds established by II. Coste on the 
French coast in 18u8. 

oyster-patty, a. A patty or pasty made 
with oysters. 

• oyster pie, a. A dish (uccording to tlie 
Accomplished Female Instructor in Halliwcll's 
A’ar«) prepared with oysters, beaten pepper, 
grated nutmeg, and salt, entrants, minced 
dates, barberries preserved or pickled, mace 
in blades, with slices of butter and lemons 
between the layers ; about a dozen in halves, 
the bone, tail, and fins being taken away. 
When this mixture was baked, “butter, 
beaten up with white wine, sugar, and the 
juice of an orange, “ was poured in. 

oyster plant, a. 

But.: (1) Steenkammaria maritima; (2) 
Trayopogon porrifolius. 

oyster rake, a. [Oyster-dredge.] 

oyster-shell, s . The shell of the oyster 
(q.V). 

oyster-tongs, $. An instrument having 
two iake-shupe<! jnws and a pair of long 
handles, to grasp oysters in their bods and lift 
them to the surface. 

oyster tree, s. 

Bot. : The geuus Rhizophora, [Manorove.] 

* oyster - wench, ■ oyster - wife, 
oyster-woman, s. A woman who sells 
oysters. {Sluikesp . ; Ricluird II., i. 4.) 

* ©jte'-ter ©r, s. [Eng. oyster ; -er.) An oyater- 
scllcr. (Sylvester : Tobacco Battered, 207.) 

6 na, o z 6 net, a. [Or. <“£ou'a ( ozaina ), 
fr om o£u> (ozu) = to smell ; Lat oztrna ; Ital. 
& Sp. ozavi ; Fr. or^nr.] 

1. Pathol, (Of both forms): A fetid ulcer In 
the nostrils. 

2. ICntom. (Of the form ozo-na) : Tho typical 
genus of the sub-family Ozienime (q.v.). 

6 zte nl-nre, s. pi. [Lat. o*rn(o); fem. pi. 
adj. suir. -imi-.J 

Knlom. : A aub-famlly of Cam bid iv, having 
ft small fold lu tho outer tunrgin of the elytra. 
Found iu the hotter count n»s at tho roots of 
plants or under flic lark of trees. 

o-zark'-ito, s [After Ozark mountain, Ar- 
kanHAs ; snll. die (Jfin.). - ] 

Miv.: An amorphous form of Thomsonite 
(q.v.), with up, gr. 2 24. Derived frum tlie 
alteration of nephdino. 

6 z 6’ na, s. [oz.ena.] 
o’ zl-cr (z as zh), *. [Onrii.) 

6 zo cor ito> 6 zo‘ kor ito, *. (Or. o£w 
(oa 5) = to smell, ond fcqpoe (keros) r= wax.] 


Min. : A mineral resembling s|*?rina<-etf Id 
appearance. Sp. gr. to 0*90 ; colour when 
]»ure, white ; but mostly brown. Cotnpoa. : 
carbon, 84 43 ; hydrogen = UST2. Seldom 
found pure, but mostly mixed with oilier 
namtllos. Found in various places in Galicia, 
Poland, but the purest forma occur at Slauik, 
Moldavia. 

d-zdn a'-tion, *. [Eng. ozonfr) ; -of ion.] Tlie 
act or process of treating with ozone, 

o zone, a. (Gr. o£w (oru) = to anicll.J 
O 

Chcm. : /\ . Believed to be oxygen exlstlog 
O—O 

as a triatomic midecule. It is nearly always 
present iu the atmosphere, sp)«arently as the 
result of electrical action, and i* formed by 
passing electric sparks into dr>- air. 11 pos- 
sesses a peculiar, almost metallic, odour, and 
seems to have all the properties of oxygen, 
in an enhanced degree. It liberates iodine 
front iodide of potassium, and Sclionbein, 
who named it, has used this reaction for its 
detection in the atmosphere. 

o zon iT or ous, a. [Eng. ozon(<); i con- 
nect., and Lat. fero — to bear, to produce.] 
Producing or furnishing ozone. 

6-zon -i-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. ozonify ; c 
connective, and autl‘. -afion,] The act of pro- 
ducing ozone. 

6-zon' l fy, v.t. [Eng. ozone; -fy.) To con- 
vert into ozone. 

o'-zon-ize, i\f. [Eng. ozo»(e); -izr.] To 
charge with ozone ; to convert into ozone, 

6-z6n-6m’~c-t6r. s. TEng. ozone, o connec- 
tive, and meter (q.v.).J An instrument fur 
ascertaining the amount of ozone in the 
atmosphere. 

6 zdn-d-met'-ric, a. [Eng. ozonometr(y); 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to ozonometry. 

6-zon om' -6- try, S. [Eng. ozonometer; -y.) 
The determination of the presence and pro- 
perties of ozone iu the atmosphere, 

o-zo'-nft-seope, #. A devica for detecting 
the presence o? ozone. 


P. 

P. The sixteenth letter and the twelfth eon 
aonant of the English alphabet Is a labial 
sound, formed by a compression of the anterior 
part of tho lips, as in pull, jxtpa, tip. Aa a 
sharp labial it is classed with /, and corre- 
sponds to the fiat labial b. P lias but one 
sound in English, except when in combination 
with h it forms the digraph ph , which is 
sounded as /, mid oecuis in words derived 
from the Greek. In the case of many words 
derived from the Greek, initial p is not 
sounded, as in pneumatics, psalm, jtsaltcr, 
pfcrodac/yk It Is sometimes, but rarely, sdeut 
in tlie middle of a word, us iu receipt. P re- 
presents an original b in gossip (Mid. Eng. 
yodsib), purse (O. Fr. horse, Uit. bursa), apricot 
(Fr. abrievt). All original ji is represented by 
b In lobster (Mid. Eng. loppestre), cobweb (Mid. 
Eng. copu'rb), and by v lu knave (Mid. Eng. 
ctuijxi.) P is often found inserted between m 
and t, as In empty (Mid. Eng. emtig), tempt 
(U. Fr. tenter, I .at. lento), 

I. As an initial: P represents the Ijitln 
jmst = after : ns, ;>.m. = jmst meridiem = after 
noon ; p.s. =jK»tscript, Ac. ; lu music for /muio 
— Kultly. 

II. Asa symbol, P was formerly usctl : 

In numer. : To denote loo, and w ith a desh 
over It, P, to denote 100,000. 

(I) To mind one’s Vennd Q's : To Ixi careful 
iu ones behaviour. 

• (2) To be p amlq : To l>ooftho first quality. 

pa, s. [Pai'a.] A child's form of Pnj‘a(q.v.). 

• pa ago (ngoaMl&), * po ago, *ned ago, 

f. [<». Fr. (It. jxage), from Low Lat. jvdafi* 
rum, from l^it. prs (gen it. fo<-t; 

Ital. pedaggio.] A toll for passing over the 
graniiil of mint her person. 

Pnas (1), i. ( I ’ascii.] The fitstivnl of Eaater. 
(Unital States.) 


boil, b 6 $ ; polit, j 6 ^ 1 ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9 hin, bench ; go, fccm : thin, \hits ; sin. a ? ; expeot. Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
-clan, tian =■ shan. -tlon, -sion - shun ; -f-ion, -slon - zhua. -olous, -tious, -si 011a = shus. -bio, -<llo, Ac. = df;L 
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Paas— pachydermata 


* Paas (2), s. [Pace, s.] 

* Paasch, s. [Pasch.] 

pabouche’, s. [Turk, pauposh .] A slipper. 
(Usually in plural.) 

•' I always drink my coffee as soon as my feet are in 
my pabouchei**—~Scott : St. Reman' i WeU< ch. xxx. 

* pab n-lar, a. [Lat. pabulum, = food.) Of 
or pertaining to food ; affording aliment or 
food ; alimentary. 

■» pab-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. pabulatio , from 
pabulatus, pa. par. of pabular— to feed.] 

1. The act of feeding or providing food. 

2. Food, fodder. 

* pab'-U-TouS, a. [Lat. pabulum = food.] Of 
the nature of food ; affording food or aliment ; 
alimentary, on tritious. (Browne : Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. iii., ch. xxi.) 

piib' u-lum, 5. [Lat. = food, from the same 
root as pasco = to feed.] 

L Literally: 

1, Food, fodder, aliment, nourishment. 

2, That which feeds a fire ; fuel. 

II. Fig. : That which feeds or nourishes the 
intellectual faculties ; food for the mind or 
intellect. 

pac, pack, s. [N. Amer. Indian.] A moc- 
casin having a sole turned up and sewed to 
the upper. 

pa'-ca, s. [A Port, form of the native name.] 

Zool. : Codogenys pom, a rodent of the family 
Dasyproctid*. It is ahout two feet long, 
brown, or yellowish-brown above, with from 
three to 
five bauds 
of white 
etreakaor 
spots on 
each side; 
white be- 
n e a t li . 

Habitat, 

Central 
and South 
America, 
from Gua- 
temala to 
Paraguay. 

It resem- 
bles the 
Agouti in 
habits. It paca. 

lives sin- 
gly, or in pairs, passing the day in a hole at 
the root of some tree, or in a burrow. It is a 
vegetable feeder, and occasionally does damage 
to cornfields and garden. The flesh is well 
flavoured, and is eaten by natives and Euro- 
peans. 

* pa'-ca ble, a. [Lat. pacabilis, from paco = 
to appease, to pacify.] Capable of being 
appeased or pacified ; placable, pacitiable. 
(Thackeray : Virginians, cli. x.) 

*pa'-cate, a. [Lat. pacatus, pa. par. of paco 
= to appease, to pacify (q.v.) ; Ital. pacato ; 
Sp. pacaxlo .] Appeased, peaceful, tranquil, 
pacified. 

* pa-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. pacatio, from pacatus, 
pa. par. of paco = to pacify.] The act of 
pacifying, appeasing, or tranquilizing. 

pac' -can, s. IPecan.] 

Pac chi - 6 - ni - an, a. [Sea def.] Of or 
belongiog to Pacchoni, an Italian anatomist. 

Pacchionian-glands, s. pi. 

Anat. : Glands or corpuscles occurring in 
the external upper central portion of the 
gray convolutions of the hemispheres of the 
brain, beoeath the dura nuxter. 

paqe (1), * paace, * paas, * pas, ‘ pase, 
* pays, s. [Ft. pas, from Lat. possum, accus. 
of passus = a step, a pace, lit. = a stretching, 
a stretch, from passus, pa. par. of pa redo = to 
atretch ; Sp. paso ; Port. & Ital. passo.] 

1. A step ; a single change of the foot in 
walking. (Byron : Prisoner of Chillon , iii.) 

2. Manner of walking ; gait, walk. 

“The beggar slugs, ev'n when he sees the place 
Beset with thieves, and never mends his pace.” 

Dryden : Juvenal, sat, X. 

3. A linear measure, repres«nting the dis- 
tance traversed by the foot from the place 


where it is taken np to that where it is set 
down in walking ; it is variously estimated at 
4$ to 5 feet. The military pace of a single 
step is 2} feet. The old Roman pace (passus) 
contained 5 Roman feet, each of about 11*64 
English inches, and was, therefore, equal to 
about 5S English inches. 

4. A particular movement or mode of step- 
ping which horses are taught, in which the 
legs on the same side are lifted together ; an 
amble. 

5. Degree of celerity ; rate of progress. 

"To-morrow, ami to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace irom day to day. 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, 11. L 

* 6. A step, a measure. 

* 7. A dais ; a portion of a floor raised above 
the general level , a platform. [Footpace.] 

8. A drove of asses. 

% * (1) To hold a person pace : To keep pace 
with him ; not to be left behind. 

" Bold, me in pace in deep experiments.* 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., 111. 1. 

(2) To keep pace with : To keep up with ; not 
to be left behind by ; to move or advance as 
far as. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

pace-maker, s. One who or that which 
sets the pace, as iu a race, a cycling club-run, Ac. 

* pa<?e ( 2 )» 8. [Pasch ] 

paije, v.t.& t. [Pace, *.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To walk, to atep, to go, to move ; eapec. 
with slow or measured steps. 

“ From that dire dungeon, place of doom . . . 

Paced forth tho judges three.” 

Scott : Marmion, 11. 82. 

* 2. To proceed, to hasten ; to make haste. 

'• With speed so pace, 

To speak of Perdita now grown in grace.” 

Shaketp. . Winter's Tale, iv. 1. 

3. To move by lifting the legs on the same 
aide together, said of horses ; to amble. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To measure by steps or stepping : ae, To « 
pace a piece of land. 

2. To walk over or traverse with alow and 
measured steps. 

** Pacing to and fro the vessel’s deck." 

Wordsworth : yarning of Placet, vL 

3. To perform in slow and measured steps. 

•• pacing the sober round.” 

Scott : Marmion, i. SO. 

* 4. To teach to move as the rider wishes ; 
to break io. (Shakesp. : Ant. £ Chop,, ii. 2.) 

* 5. Tn direct, to regulate. 

"If you can, pace your wisdom 

In that good path that I would « ish to go. 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, IV & 

* pa£ed, o. [Pace, s .] 

1. Having a particular pace or gait ; ased 
in composition ; as, slow-paced, heavy-paced. 

2. Broken in ; trained to pace. 

3. Taught how to behave. 

•• She's not paced yet : you must take some pains to 

work her to your manage."— Shaketp. : Pericles, iv. S. 

t Thorough-paced : Perfectly or thoroughly 
trained ; hence, perfect, thorough, out-and- 
out : aa, a thorough-paced rascal. 

pa9’-er, $. [Eng. pac(e), (1), v. ; -er.] One 
that paces ; a horse trained io pacing. 

'• His horse, too, which was a pacer, was adorn'd after 

the same airy ruauuer .” — Steele Spectator, No. 104. 

pa-^ha', s. [Pasha.] 

pa'-^ha-lic, a. [Pashauc.] 

pa’ -911a na, s. [Hind.] A bitter tonic in- 
fusion, prepared in India from Tinospora cor - 
difolia. 

pa-chir'-a, s, [Name, probably a native one, 
given by Aublet.] 

Bot. : A genus of Bomhaceae, akin to Adan- 
eonia. Packira ( Carolinea ) alba is a South 
American tree, the inner bark of which fur- 
nishes excellent cordage. P. macrantha is a 
large tree, 100 feet high, with greenish flowers 
and blood-red filaments. 

pach'-no-lite, s. [Gr. 7rd\v»i (p achne) = rime, 
hoarfrost, and Atflos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Afire. ; A inonoclinic mineral occurring, as- 
sociated with cryolite, at Evigtok, Arksut- 
Fiord, Greenland. Sp. gr., 2'923 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colourless to white ; transparent. 


Cnmpoa. : fluorine, 51*12; aluminium, 12-29; 
calcium, 16*14 ; sodium, 12'38 ; water, 8'07 = 
100 ; formula, 3(Ca, Na) F + A1 2 F 3 + 2 UO. 

pa chom e-ter, s. [Gr. ttoxv? (pachus) = 
thick, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] An instrument 
for measuring the thickness of the glass of 
mirrors. 

pach-y-, pref. [Gr. Tra\us (pachus) — thick, 
large, stout.] (See etynj.) 

pach-y- bleph-a-ro -sis, s. [Pref. jxichy-; 
Gr. j3Ae’0apoi/ (biepharon) = the eyelid, and 
auff. -osis; Fr. pachyblepkarosc.] 

Path. : The thickening of the tissue of the 
eyelids through cbrooic inflammation. 

t pach-y-car -di-a, s. pl [Pref. pachy and 
Gr. Kap&la { kardia ) = the heart.] 

Zool. : A division of Vertebrata, proposed 
by Haeckel, including all those who have a 
distinct heart— £.«., all except the l^ancelet, 
Amphioxus lanceolatus. 

pach-y-car - poua, a. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
Kapnos ( karpos ) = fruit.] Having the pericarp 
thick. 

pach-y-9eph'-a-la, 5. [Pref. pachy., and 
Gr. xe<f>aAy (kephale) = the head.) 

Ornith. : Thick-head ; thick-headed Shrike; 
a genua of Laniidje, or the typical genus of 
the family Fachycephalidffi (q.v.). There are 
forty-four species, ranging from the Sula 
Islands to the Fiji Islands and Australia. 

pach-^-ge-phSl'-i-d®, s. pi [Mod. Lat 
pachycephalia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Ornith: Thick -heads ; thick-headed Shrikes ; 
a family of Passerine birds almost confined to 
the Australian region, a single species extend- 
ing to Java and Aracan, and another (?) to 
Madagascar. It contains five genera and 
aixty-two species. Often united with the 
Laniidie, “but moat modern ornithologists 
consider it to be distinct." (Wallace.) 

pach-y-cha-li'-na, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
XoAifos (chalinos) = a bridle, a bit.] 

Zool. : A genua of Silicispongiae, family 
Chaliniese. It approaches the Renierinse by 
the preponderance of spicules. 

pach yc ne’ mi a, s. [Gr. naxvKinqpo^ (pa- 
chuk nemos) = with stout calves : pref. pachy-, 
and Gr. Kvpp rj (kneme) = the leg.] 

Entom. : A genus of Ligidae, of which Fa- 
chycnemia hippocastanaria is the only British 
representative. 

pS.ch.-y-cor'-mus, s. ’ [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
Koppoq (kormos) = the trunk of a tree. Named 
in allusion to their thick bodies.] 

PaUzont. : A genus of sauroid fishes, founded, 
by Agassiz chiefly on remains from the Lias of 
Lyme Regia and Whitby. He enumerates 
eight species. (Poissons FossiJes, ii. 110-114.) 

pach y-dac'-tyl, s. [Pachvdactylds.) An 
animal having thick toes. 

pach-y-dac tyl-i, s.pl [Pachydactylus,2.) 

pach-if-dac'- tyl-ous, a. [ Eng. pachydactyl ; 
-ores.] Having thick toes ; thick-toed. 

" I think we should infer m larger number of pachy - 
dactylout, than leptodactyloua. animals to have made 
the tracks.”— Prof. Hitchcock: Ichnology of Mas to- 
chuttctt, p. 81. 

pach-y-d&c'-tyl-us (pl pach y-dac - 
tyl-l), s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. baKTvkos (dak- 
tulos) — a finger.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Geckotidie, with five 
apecies, from South and West Africa and 
Ascension. 

2. Palceont. (Pl.) : One of the group9 into 
which Prof. Hitchcock divided his geuua Or- 
nithichoites (q.v.). 

pach-^-dcn'-dron, s. [Pref. pachy-, ana Gr. 
SevSpoy (dendron) — a tree.] 

Bot. : A aub-genua of Aloe, consisting of ar- 
borescent apecies from the Cape of Good Hopf . 

pach’-y-derm, s. | PACHYDEnM ata.] Any 
individual of the Pachydermata (q.v.). 

pach-y-dcr'-mab a. [Eng. pachyderm ; -al ] 
Of or pertaining to the Pachydermata. 

t pach y der'-ma-tak 5. pl. (Pref. pachy-, 
and pl. Gr. Sepp.a (derma) = the skin.] 

Zool. : An order of Mammalia, founded by 
Cuvier, for hoofed non-ruminant animals with 
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or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, an, ce = e : ey = a; qu - kw. 
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thick integuments. He divided it into three 
groups, Proboscides. Ordinarm, and Bolidun- 
gnla. The first division is now raised to 
ordinal rank, and contains the Elephants ; the 
others are grouped in nne order. Ungulata 
(q.v.) To these two orders Prof, lluxley lias 
provisionally added a third, llyracoidea (q.v.). 

p&ch f- der'-ma-toid, a, [Mod. Lat. 
}>achytUrmat(it) ; stiff. -oid.| Heaemhliug or re- 
lating to the Pachydermata, or thick -akiuned 
mammals. 

p&ch y dor matous, a. [Mod. Lat. 

}xichy<lcrmat(a) ; Eiig. adj. anff. -ous.] 

1. Lit . : Of or pertaining to the order 
Pachydermata ; resembling a pachyderm. 

2. Fig. : Thick-skinned, not sensitive ; 

hardened against ridicule, sarcasm, &c. 

p&ch -f g&s-tor, s. (Pref. pacAy-, and Gr. 
yaarrjp (gaster) = the belly.) 

Entom. : A genus of Stratiomyidae (q.v.). The 
larvie of Pachygaster a ter live iu rotteu wood. 

p&ch $r-gl&3 sa, a. pi. [Pref. pachy-, and 
Gr. yAuxraa (glossa) = a tongue.) 

Zool. : Tha same as Bbeviunocia (q.v.). 

p&ch £ men in gi’-tls, 5. [Pref. pachy-, 
and Eng. meningitis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the dura mater. 
It rarely occnrs except through injury to or 
disease of the bones of the head. 

pftch yg na’-tha, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
yvatfo; (gnathos) = a jaw.) 

Entom. : A genus of Spiders, family Theri- 
diida* (q.v.), remarkable for abnormal devel- 
opment of the falces. Pachygnatha CUrckii, 
found under stones, ia widely distributed iu 
Britain. 

p&ch y nol o phus, *. [Gr. ira\vvui (pach- 
uno) = to thicken, and Ao^>os ( lophos ) = a 
crest, a ridge.) 

Pateont. : A Tapiroid genua from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Europe. 

p&ch ter ous, n. [Pref. pachy-, and 

Gr. Trrepov (pteron) — a wing.) Thick winged. 

• p&ch - jr-ote, a. (PAcnvoTua.) Having 
thick ears, specially applied to the genus 
Pachyotus (q.v.). 

• p&ch ^-o -tus, * p&ch y-d’-tis, s. (Pref. 
pachy-, and Gr. oC? (o«s), genit. <uto? (ofos) = 
an ear.) 

Zoology : 

1. (Of the form pachyotus) : A genua of bats 
erected by A. Gray. (Agassiz; Mag. of Zool. 
& Dot., 1338.) 

2. (Of the form pachyntis) : A name applied 
by Gioger to batH having thick ears. 

p&ch y phjfl'-li-dae, s. pi. [Mod. I>at. 

pachyp\yll(um) ; Lat. fein. pi. adj. auff. -u/cc.) 

Pot. : A family of Vandea; (q.v.). 

p&ch y phjfl lum, $. [Pref. jachy-, and 
Gr. <fn AAue (phullon) — a leaf.) 

Pot. : The typical genus of the family Pachy- 
phyllidye (q.v.). 

p&ch p pleu -ri dro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

pachy }-leur\um); Lat. fern. ndj. sulf -idtr . ) 

Pot . ; A family of Unibellifera. 

p&ch f plcu rum, s. [ Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
irArvpa (p^uru), trAevpov (pleuron) = a rib.) 

Pot. : The typical genus of the Pachy] dcu- 
rldic (q.v.). 

p&Ch or a, s. (Pref. pachy-, and Lat. 
jwrtM = a passage.) 

Pahront. : A genus of Kavositida?, allied to 
Alvcolitea, from the Silurian and Devonian. 

p&Ch yp' ter is, j. [Pref. pachy- and Gr. 
nrf'pts ( pteris ) = a fern.) 

PaUrobot. : A genua of Ferns of J urasslc age. 

p&ch ^ reif mil, ». (Pref. i*ichy, and Gr. 
iptiapa (errisma) =a prop, n aupport.] 

Pata'ont , : A genus of Cyprlnicho (q.v.), 
peculiar to the Great Oolite. Shell, very 
thick and (mnderoiiH, coulate ; umboncs, 
larga, aub-apiml. 

p&ch ^ rhfz-6 dhs, s. [Pref. ivchy-, Gr. 
pi£a (rAu«) = a root, and Wovs (odoua) = a 
tooth.] 


PaUront. : A Cretaceous genus of phyaos- 
tomous fishes, probably aJlied to the Eso- 
cidec (Pikes). 

p&ch y-rhi zus «. [Gr. naxvpifa (pachy- 
rhizos) — thick rooted : pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
j>t£a ( rhiza ) = a root] 

Bot. : A genua of typical Phaseolere, con- 
sisting of twining plants with violet-blue 
papilionaceous flowers. It is a nativa of the 
East and West Indies, Feejec, &c. It is culti- 
vated in India for its tuberous roots, six or 
eight feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh. 
They are eaten, especially in time of acarcity, 
either raw or boiled. In the latter case they 
resemble turnips. 

pa chys-tich-ous, a. [Pref. jxicky-, and Gr. 
irn'xcw (stichos) =■ a row, an order.) 

Bot. (Of cells): Thick-aided. 

p&ch y-tei ohl$' ma, s. [Pref. pachy- and 
Gr. T(i\t<rpa ( leichistna ) = a fortification ; 
reixos ( teichos ) — a wall.) 

Paltcont. : A genus of llexactinellid Sponges, 
family Ventriculitidae, Irom the Upper Juras- 
sic series. 

p&ch y- the'- ca, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Eng., 
&c,, theca (q.v.)*. j 

Palceobot.: A hypothetical Lycopodiaceous 
genus, fouoded by Hookar, to which he re- 
ferred certain sporangia occurring iu the 
British Upper Silurian. 

p&ch y-thcr'-l um, s. [Pref. pachy - and 
Gr. Bypiov (therion) = a wild animal.) 

Pala-ont. : A gigantic geuus of Edentata, 
from the boue-eavea of Brazil, of Post-Plio- 
cene age. 

p&ch y ur'-iis, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
ot’pa (oura) = u tail.) 

Ichthy. : A genua of Sciainidae, closely allied 
to the type-genus, but having tha vertical* 
closely covered with small scales. 

p &9 l fi'-a ble, a. (Eng. pacify ; -able.) Cap- 
able of being pacified or appeased ; placable. 

pa 9 if‘-Io, * pa- 9 if'-ick, * padf flque, 

n. & s. [Fr. pacifique , from Lat. pacifteus — 
peace-making : jkix (genit. pKicis) = peace, and 
/ucro = to make ; Ital. & Sp. pacifico.] 

A, As adjrctii'e : 

L Ordinary iMnguage : 

1. Peace-making ; restoring or tending to 
restore peace ; pacifying, conciliatory, mild, 
appeasing. 

" He paus'd , and these pacific words ensue. ' 

!‘upc: Lojner; Iliad vii. 445. 

2. Characterized by peaca or calm ; fieace- 
ful, calm, tranquil, quiet. 

** Iu my long life end padjjlquc prosperltle.”— Hall : 
Edward ///. (Hit. 33). 

3. Disposed to peace and quiet; peaceful, 
not warlike : as, a pacific disposition. 

II. Geog. : Tho cpitln t applied to the ocean 
between the west coast of America and tho 
east coast of Asia. (B.) 

B. As substantive : 

Gcog. : The great ocean lying between the 
west coast of America and the east coast of 
Asia, so called by Magellan from the fair 
weather and absence of storms which he ex- 
perienced iu his voyage over it. 

* pa, 9 lf ic-a-hlo, n. [Eng. padjlc; -able.] 
Capable of being pacified or appeased ; puci- 
flalde. 

"The coiischiirr In uot pacif!cablr m —Dp. Hall: 
Heaven upon Earth, ) 4. 

•pa 9 if-I© al, a. [Eug. pacific; -al.] Paciflc, 
]icnceful, calm. 

M Eaciflcal nnd ChrUtinu ends.*'— U'offon ■ ftemnint, 
p. 4^7. 

pa 9if-Ic al-lj^, ndv. [Eng. jxiclfieal ; -ly.) 
In n pacific manner; i»encefully, peaceably, 
quietly. 

pa 9lf I ca' tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. jxtcljl- 
cationem, accii.s. of pariflcat to, from picificntus, 
]ia. par. of pacifico, jmcificor zz to pacify (q.v.); 
Bp. ]*icifiaicion ; Ital. 

I. The act nf making pence, nnponslng, or 
pacifying; pcacc-nmklng, reroucilmtlon. 

• 2. A conciliatory or pacifying word nr act 

**To drllvcr s ,iiic prrwciil Hint fccullr pacification."— 
fforth Plutarch, [i lvi 


• pa-9ir-l-ca-tor, s. [Lat., from pacificatus, 
pa. par. of pacifico, jxicificor = to pacify (q.v.); 
Fr. fxtcificateur.] One who makes or restorea 
peace ; a peacemaker. 

" He hud in consldentlon the benrlog the hie Bed 
person of % pacificator."— Bacon : Henry VI l., p. 40. 

• pa- 9 lf -l-ca- tor- y, * pa clf-l-ca tor-lc, 

a'. [Lat. pacificatorius, from pacificator.) 
Tending to pacify or make peace ; conciliatory. 

“A cerUyne agreement padficatorle wu concluded 
between them.'' — f\>z : S/arlyrt, p. 1,949. 

* P&9-i- fl9‘-i-t$f, 5. [Aa if from a Lat. pad- 
ficitas .] Pucific influence or intcutiona. 

"Oonfidence Iu Mr. Pitts pacificity."— IV. Taylor ■ 
E oh herd i Memoir. 1 S69. 

* pa^9if'-I C 0 U 8 , a. [Izit pacificus = paciflc 
(q.v.).] Pacific. (Hncket : Life of Williams, 
1. 63.) 

P&9 I-fi-or, * pao 1 iy-or, *. [Eng. pacify ; 
*cr.) One who pacifies ; a pacificator. 

’* This pacifyer of thys dy vision .*— JSlr T. ifer* : 
Worket. p. 671 

P&9‘-i-f^y, * pac I fle, r>.t. [Fr. pacifier, from 
Lat. pacifico, pacificor , from (genit. pads) 
= jieace, and /acio = to make; Sp. pactficar; 
Ital. pacificare .) 

1. To appease, to calm, to quiet, to still ; to 
compose agitation, excitement, or resentment 
in. 

" Pr&y yon. pacify yourself, Sir John ; there come* 
no swaggerers here. — S7ia*rrp. .* 2 Henry JV., 11. 4. 

2. To restore peace to; to tranquillize, to 
quiet. 

Pa ^m’-l-an, a. [After Pacini, an Italian 
anatomist.’] Pertaining to, or discovered by- 
Pacini. 

Pacinian - bodies. Pacinian - cor- 
puscles, $. 

Anal. : Certain corpuscles appended to 
the nerves; first noticed by Pacini in 1830 
and 1835, and described by him in 1840. In 
the human subject they are found in great 
numbers in connection with the nerves of the 
hand and foot, the nerves, as it may be pre- 
sumed, of touch ; but they also exist sparingly 
on other spinal nerves, and on the plexuses of 
the sympathetic, though never on the nerves 
of motion. They consist first of a series of 
membranous capsules, from thirty to sixty in 
number, enclosed one within the other, and 
secondly of a single nervous fibre of the tubu- 
lar kind enclosed in the sheath, and advancing 
from the central capsule, which it traverses 
from end to end. (Todd d Bowman.) 

pa' ^ito, s [After La Paz, Bolivia, where- 
found ; sulf. -ite(Min.)', Ger. 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin crystal- 
line plates, and massive, associated with bia- 
muth and gold. Crystallization, orthorhombic. 
Hardness, 4 to 4'd; sp. gr., 6*297 to 6*303; 
lustre, melallic ; colour, tin-white to steel- 
gray ; streak, black. Comp. : arsenic, 63*56; 
sulphur, 6*78; iron, 29 66 = 100, which ia 
equivalent to the formula FeSo + 4FeAs 2 . 

pack (I), s. [Pac.J 

p&ck (2), * packo, * pakko, s. [Gael, jxta 
= a pack, a mob; txu*=to pack up; Irish 
pac, }>acadh=-a pacK ; Diet. poA* = a mek ; 
Welsh batch = n burden ; Dan. pik, pnkke =. a 
pack ; Ger. jxu'k = a pack, a parcel, a nibble.) 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. A bundle of anything tied or bound up 
for carriage ; a bale. 

2. A burden, a load. 

"ButwlR-n tlicv took, ti tie« how sluptii h VaaI It 
wiu*. they liuulrd It wllb i*vkt hiiJ ImnleiiH** — 
V Estrange Tablet. 

3. A collection, a stoek, a store; n large 
number. 

• lh>*p on your hsoul 

A pack of sorrows Hint wunM press you «lnwn." 

Shake tp : Two Gentlemen trf Verona. III. 1. 

4. A number of |»erKons confi-dcnited or 
nnib-d for a hid purpose ; a confinleracy, a 
crew, n gang. 

\ou j«ntulrrly ms<-Hl ! there's h knot, h gnnj h 
pacJt. h CJilspinwy, irgnliisl liif.- — Shaketp. 
in*>« nf U tad tor, h . % 

5. A complete or tlno «et or number of play- 
ing-cardH ; a deck of cards. 

"II Is wnmlrrfui luscr of sons* |» h*sIuk nwny 

h il <r«*n hour* toother Iu shunilug hikI divhlltut « 
park uf cnnl« ~—A<Miton Spectator, No. M. 


6 . A number of dogs or liounds hunting or 
kept together. 

“ Ycllnl on thr view the oftenlng |>arl.‘* 

Scott tAdy of the Lake, 1. 1 


boil, ; p 6 Dt, J<J^ 1 ; cat, 9 CII, choms, 9 hln. bonch ; go, gora ; thin, ^hls ; sin, ; expect, ^Conophon, exist, ph = 1 
-clan, tlan = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -0on, jlon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — slius. bio, -<Uo, Ac. - bcl. dpL 
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7. A large area or field of floating ice, com- 
posed of pieces packed closely together. [Pack- 
ice.] 

* 8. A prostitute, a strumpet. 

^ Though this was the more general mean- 
ing of the word, it was sometimes used as a 
term of reproach, without reference to sex. 
(Daises.) 

* 9. A measure of coals, about three Win- 
chester bushels. 

IL Technically : 

1. Coopering: The staves and headings of a 
cask hooped up in a compact bundle for 
transportation ; a shook. 

2. Iron-working : A pile or bundle of aheet- 
iron plates, for heating or rolling simultane- 
ously. 

3. Hydropathy: A wet sheet for closely 
wrapping up a patient ; the act or process of 
wrapping up in a wet sheet ; the state of being 
so wrapped up. 

4. H'ooi : A quantity of wool equal to about 
240 lbs. 

pack duck, s. A kind of atout, coarae 
linen, for making paekcloths. 

pack-house, $. A warehouse for receiving 
goods. 

pack-ice, s. The collection of broken 
floe, which, huddled together under pressure, 
ia constantly varying in its position. 

pack-load, s. The load which an animal 
cau carry on its back. 

Pack-Monday, s. The Monday after 
October 10. 

pack-rag day, $. Old May day, being 
the day on which servants hired for the year 
prepare to leave. 

pack sheet, s. Stout, coarse cloth for 
packing goods in ; pack cloth. 

pack-staff, $. A pedlar's stafT. 

pack way, s. A narrow road or way by 
which goods can he carried by packhorses. 

pack (3), * packe, $. & a. [A corrupt, of 
pact (q.v.).] 

A. As subst . : An agreement, a pact, a com- 
pact, a contract. 

’•This was a gross packe betwixt Saturnlnua and 
Manus."— xVorth Plutarch, p. 455. 

B„ As a dj. : Familiar, intimate, confideu- 
tiaL (Scotch.) 

p&ck, * packc, v.t. & i. [Dut. pakken ; Ger. 
packcn ; Dan. pufcte.] [Pack (2), «.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To form into a pack or package for trans- 
portation or storage ; to make into a bundle 
or bale ; to stow. 

" So many packers to pack their packs Hackluyt : 
Voyages, i 210. 

2. To place or set close together ; to crowd. 

"And so two citizens, who take the air. 

Close pack'd, and smiling, in a chaise and one." 

Cowper : Task, i. 80. 

3. To load, to burden, properly witli goods 
tied up. 

I* And yet our hors# not packed t "—Shaketp. ; 1 Henry 

4. To fill or stow regularly or neatly with 
goods : as, To pack a box or chest. 

5. To put up in close vessels, so as to pre- 
serve from decay or decomposition : as, To 
pack meat in tins, Ac. 

6. To make air-tight by stuffing, as the pis- 
ton of an engine; to stuff as a joint. [Pack- 
ing.] 

7. To put together, sort, or arrange, as 
cards, so as to secure an unfair advantage in 
the game. 

"There he that can pack cards and yet cannot play 
well.'*— Bacon . Essay s. 

8. To assemble or bring together unfairly or 
improperly, with a view to secure some ad- 
vantage, or to favour some particular side or 
interest. 

“ it was by thie packed and overawed Parliament 
annulled. '—Pry>in<i / Treason A Disloyalty, pt. i., ch. 
xii. 

9. To dismiss without ceremony ; to send 
off ; to make to begone. (Generally with of.) 

"He cannot live, 1 hope, and must not die, 

Till George be pack'd with post horse up to heav’u.* 
Shaketp. : Diehard ///., i. i. 

IL Hydropathy : To wrap or envelop in a 
wet sheet and other wrappers. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To tie or bind up goods in packs or 
bundles for transportation ; to put up or stow 
goods for carriage. 

“Thursday would be devoted to packing and fare- 
well strolls on ehore and cliffs. *— E. J. iVorboise : Sis- 
tte, ch. xvjL 

2. To be capable of being packed or stowed 
in a small compass, for atorage or carriage : 
as. Some goods 7 >ack well. 

* 3. To depart in baste ; to go off in a hurry ; 
to bundle off. 

"Well, the most courageous fiend bids me ptirfc.''— 
Shakes p. ; Merchant of Venice, li. 2. 

4. To gather or collect together into a com- 
pact mass : as, Wet suow packs. 

5. To gather together into packs, flocks, or 
bodies. 

“The frosty nights will cause the perch to pact."— 
Field. Oct 3, 188S. 

* 6. To act in collusion for unfair or unlaw- 
ful purposes. 

" That this so profitable a merchandize rlseth not to 
a proportionable enhauncement with other less bene- 
ficial commodities, they impute partly to the eastern 
buyers packing, partly to the owners not vending the 
same ." — Carew : survey of Cornwall. 

H (1) To pack cards: To cheat; to act un- 
fairly. 

(2) To send one packing (or a packing ) : To 
send one off sharply about his business ; to 
bundle a person off. 

“ Is none of my lads so clever as to tend this Judge 
packing /” — Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng , ch. Xlll. 

pack -age (age as ig), s. [Eng. pack, v. ; 
^aye.] 

1. The act of packing goods or wares. 

2. A pack ; a bundle or bale of goods packed 
or bound together. 

3. A charge made for packiog goods. 

* 4. A duty charged in the port of London 
on goods imported or exported by aliens, or 
by denizeus, the sons of aliens. 

pack'-ag-ing (ag as Ig), s. [Eng. pack; 
-ing.) The act or process of packing goods. 

packaging-machine, s. A bundliog- 
press (q.v.). 

pack -all, $. [Eng. pack, and all (?).] A kind 
of basket made of the outer rind of the ita 
palm, MauHtia fiexuosa. 

pack -cloth, $. [Eng. pack (2), a., and cloth.] 
Coarse baling material ; hemp, jute, Ac. ; 
gunny. 

pack'-er, s. [Eng. pack, v. ; -er.] One who 
packs ; specif., one who packs up goods or 
wares for transportation by sea or land ; one 
whose business it is to pack provisions for 
preservation from decay or decomposition ; 
one who packs herrings in barrels. 

pack'-et, * p£c -quet (qu as k), s. [O. Fr. 

pacquct ; Ft. jxiquet, from Low Lat. paccus , 
from Low Ger. pakh — a. pack (q.v.); Sp. it 
Port, paquete ; ltal. pacco.] 

1. A small pack, package, or bundle ; a 
little parcel. 

“The packet, Cromwell, 

Gave 't you the king?" 

Shaketp. . Henry VIII., ill. 2. 

2. A vessel employed to convey mails from 
country to country, or from port to port, or 
to carry goods and passengers at certain 
regular intervals ; a mail -steamer, a dispatch- 
boat. 

packet-boat, s. Tbe same as Packet, 

«., 2 . 

packet-day, s. The day for posting 
letters to be conveyed by a packet ; the day 
of departure of a packet. 

packet - ship, packet - vessel, s. 

[Packet, s. t 2.] 

* pack'-ct, v.t. & i. [Packet, 5 .] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To bind or tie up in a packet or parcel. 

** My resolution is to seuil you all your letters, well 

sealed and pocketed." — Swift : Letters. 

2. To send away or transport io a packet- 
vessel. 

B, Intrans.: To ply with a packet or dis- 
patch-boat. 

p5ck'-fohg, pak'-fohg, s. [Chinese.] 

Min.: A Chinese alloy known as white 
copper. Copper, 40*4 ; zinc, 25*4 ; nickel, 
31*6. 


pAck -horse, 5. [Eng. pack (2), and horse.] 

A horse of burden ; a horse employed in 
carrying packs or bundles of goods. 

" Goode were carried by long train* of packhortes.’— 
Macaulag : Hitt. Eng., ch. liL 

pack' ing, * pack-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Pack, r.j 

A, & B, As pr. par. <£ part trip. adj . ; (So« 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The net or process of binding in a pack 
or bundle. 

2. The act of stuffing or closing a joint. 

3. A material used for closing up an empty 
apace, or for stuffing or closing a joint. In 
the atmospheric engines of Papiu, Savary, 
and Newcomen, the piston was packed air- 
tight by means of flooding its upper surface 
with water. Watt obtained a patent in 1709 
for packing pistons with lubricators. Air- 
tight joints for fruit or jam can-covers are 
made by screwing or clamping the covers 
upon a gasket of rubber ; or wax or resin is 
run into a crevice. 

*4, A trick, a cheat, a falsehood, a decep- 
tion. 

“Through the craftle packing of the cardimvU."— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 9 > 2 . 

II. Masonry : Tbe filling in of a hollow or 
double wall. 

packing-awl, s. An awl for thrusting a 
twine through a packing cloth or the meshes 
of a hamper, ia order to fasten the package 
by tying. 

packing-bolt, s. 

Steam- eng. : A bolt which secures the gland 
of a stuffing-box. 

packing-box, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A packing-case (q.v.). 

2. Steam-eng. : A stuffing-box (q.v.). 

packing-case, s. A deal or other box 

for transportation of goods. 

packing-needle, s. A long curved 
needle, used for fasteniug bales, hampers, Ac. 

* packing-officer, s. An excise officer 
who superintends the packing of exciseable 
articles. 

* packing-penny, s. A parting present. 

^ To give a packing-penny : To dismiss, as 

with a parting present. 

•• Will you glee 
A packing-penny to virginity?" 

Ben Jonum : Case is Altered, lit 8. 

packing press, s. A press for baling 
cotton, wool, hay, Ac. The power, preferably 
hydraulic, is applied to the plateu from 
beneath. 

packing-sheet, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A large sheet for packing or 
covering goods. 

2. Jiydrop. : A wet sheet used for packing 
patients. Thus enveloped, they have blankets 
rolled round them, and a down coverlet is 
placed over all. This is continued for from 
half an hour to an hour. 

packing-stick, s. A woolder (q.v.). 

pack-man, s. [Eng. pack (2), and man.) 
One who’ carries a pack ; a pedlar. 

* pack’-paunQh, s. [Eng. pack , and jnuneft.] 

A devourer. (Stanyhurst: Virgil; iv.) 

pftck'-sad-dle, s. [Eng. pack (2), and srrddte.] 

A saddle constructed for a pack or suinpter 
animal. It is provided with hooks, rings, 
and straps to support baggage, stores, or 
rations. 

“ Your beards deserve not bo honourable a grave u? . 
to stuff a butcher's cushion, or to be entombed in an 
ass s packsaitdle.' — Shaketp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1 . 

pack-thread, * pack-thrcd, s. [Eng. 
pack (2), and f/ircm/.) Strong thread or twine 
used in tying up parcels. 

•‘Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roue*." 

Shaketp. : ItomCQ A Juliet, v. L 

pack - wax, s. [Paxwax.] 

pa'-cd, 8. [Peruv. jxteo, alpaco.] 

Zoot. : The Alpaca (q.v.). 

•pact, s. [Lat. pactum — an agreement, from 
pactxis, pa. par. of j xicisco = to stipulate, to 
agree; Fr. pacte; Sp. pacto ; ltal. paffo.) A 
bargain, a compact, an agreement, a contract. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cnb, cure, unite, cur, rule, lull ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• pAc’-tion. s. [Lat. pirtio. from paclus , pa. 
par. of jKicLtcor = to stipulate ; Fr. pac/ion.] 
A compact, a bargain, an agreement. (Pact.] 

•'They cannot change the right of theCowiu<'Uv»«A]th 
by their paetunu "—Prynnt : Treachery & DUloyaUy. 

l-ai'P- P- no.) 

•p&C'-tlon-al, a. [Eng. jnct ion ; -nL] Of 
the nature of a compact or agreement ; by 
way of compact. 

” The MtvenU dutle* . . . or© not potion at *ud coo- 
tIttiouaL Sanderton : Cate* of Coneclence, p. 124. 

•pic ti tioU3 t a. [Lat. ]XLctitius f pacticius , 
from pactus, pu. par of paciscor := to stipulate, 
to agree.] Settled by compact or agreement. 
[Pact.] 

P&c-to li-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Pactolus (now Bagouly), a celebrated 
river of Lydia, rising on .Mount Tmolus, and 
falling into the Ilermus alter watering tbe 
city of Sardes. It was famous for its golden 
sands, which were fabled to have been pro- 
duced by Midas having bathed in its waters. 

pic* turn, s. [Lat. = a pact (q.v.).] 

Scot* Ixi w: An agreement or contract be- 
tween two or more persons to do or give 
anything. 

pactum UUcitum, s. 

Scots La 10 : A term applied tn all contracts 
opposed to law, as being either contm legem, 
f= contrary to the law), or contra bonos mores 
(= opposed to or inconsiatent with morality 
or sound policy). 

• pact ure, S. [Lat. jmetus, pa. par. of pango 
= to coinpose.] Composition. 

*■ Tho ©tono of this country hn© naturally a ©laty 
pactur«."—Archaiologin, xxxiv. 92. 

pac* u, s. [S. American name ] 

Ichthy. : Myletes Paco (Humboldt), a very 
large species of Salmonid*. It ia good eating. 

pa'-cul, s. [Native name.] 

Hot, : A variety of plantain fumiahing part 
of the Manilla hemp. (Treas. of Pot.') 

p&d (1), a. [Dut pad = a path ; Low Ger. pad ; 

O. Dut. padt, cogn. with Eng. path (q.v.).J 

* 1. A path, a footpath, a road. 

"The utre of the pad and the knight of the nost.*' 
Prior: Thief S: Cordelier. 

* 2. An easy-paced horse ; an ambler. 

"An abbot on nn ambling pad." 

. Ten n >/son : Lady of Shalott, ii. 20. 

* 3. A highway-robber who infests the rnad 
on foot ; a footpad. (Gay : Fuble 46, pt. 1.) 

1. The act of robbing ; highway rnlihery. 

* pad-nag, s . A horae of easy paces ; 
one broken to amble. 

*’ I wm ahont buying a pad-nay tor your sister.”— 
Cibber: A’onjuror, 1. L 

* pad nag, v. i. To amble. ( Richardson : 
Claris# i, iii. 233.) 

pad (2). * pad do, s. [Another form of pod 
(q.V.).J 

I. Ordinary htuguage: 

1. A soft cushion ; a bundle of the nature 
of a cushion ; a piece of cloth, leather, 4e., 
stuffed with straw, cotton, wool, hay, or other 
soft material. 

" He was kept In the bands Imulng vnder him but 
oosly a pad of straw."— Fr>x : Martyrt, jx 854. 

2. A quantity of blotting-paper or other 
soft material used for writing upon or for 
blotting written mutter; a writing-pad. 

3. A bundle. 

4. A pannier, & pod. [Pedlar,] 

5. Among Ihh -dealers a measure varying In 
quantity ; a pad of mackerel ia sixty llsli. 

6. A fox’s font. (Prop.) In America it ia 
nlso applied to a hare’s foot, 

"II-wm' tracks wrro numerous. Their groat soft 
pa*U had left their Imprint every where,”— hnrrough* ■ 
CtfHtcVm . |i. 

II. Technically : 

1. Cricket : A guard or protect inn for the 
teg, composed of soft leather atuffed with liair. 

2. Harness ; 

(1) [ 1 1 A II NESS- pad]. 

(2) [pAD-sAnnu:]. 

(3) [Kneecap, 2]. 

3. Shi plat lid. : A piece laid over a ohip’a 
beam to give the camber. 

>1. Surg. : A bag or cushion of any soft 
material for relieving pressure, supporting a 
part, or to prevent dialing. 


pad cloth, s, [ Housing (IX 1.] 
pad-plate, 3. 

Harness : An iron bow, either malleable or 
wrought, ujkui which the pad is made, nuswer- 
ing the double purpose of giving stiffness to 
the pad and as a means of attaching the 
mountings. 

pad-saddle, s. 

Harness: A saddle made of leather and 
padding without any tree. 

pad screw, s. 

Harness : 

1. A screw-bolt, having an ornamental head, 
used for securing the pad -sides to the pad- 
plate, and as au ornament. 

2. A screw to hold the tug-strap and gig- 
flat together. 

pad side, s. 

Harness : The atrip of leather attached to 
the end of the pad, which furnishes a portiou 
of the girth to hold the latter in its place. 

pad-tree, a. 

Harness : A piece of wood or metal which 
gives shape and rigidity to the harness-pad. 

pad (3), s. [Mid. Eng. poeWe = atoad.] [Paddk.] 
A reptile. 

" LeUet anguit in herba. there le a pad io tho at raw." 
Puller: Pitgah Sight, III. (pt. II.). vHL 3, 

pad (4), 3. [An abhrev. of paddle (?).] (See 
compound.) 

* pad staff, s. A paddle-staff (?). (Fuller: 
Worthies, ii. 355.) 

pad (1), r.t. & t. [Pad, (1), ♦.] 

A, Intransitive : 

* 1. To travel slowly. 

If Davies (Sup. Gloss.) has the following 
example, in which tho word seems to denote 
“quick movement.'* 

*' Mercy saw ... as eh© thought, nouiethlng moet 
like a lion, ami It cam© a great padding pac© alter."— 
Butty an : Pilgrtm't Crogreu, pt li. 

* 2. To rob on foot. 

3. To beat a way smooth and level by walk- 
ing. (Prov.) 

* B, Trans. : To travel over on fbot ; to 
walk slowly or wearily along. 

"Twft toasts, with nil their trinkets gone. 
Padding the streets for half-.vcruwn." 

Somervile .- fable*, c. 1. 

To pad the hoof: To tramp ; to travel on 

foot. 

p2td(2),v.L [Pad (2 ), sr] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To stuff or furnish with a 
pad or padding. 

2. Dyeing : To impregnate with a mordant. 

3. Fig.: (a) To expand by needless words; 
as, to pad a sentence or a story ; (h) to add to 
unlawfully; os, to pud a registry list of voters. 

pad a Ion, s. [lllnd.] The Hindoo hell. 
(Southey: Curse of Kehama, xxii., xxiii.). 

p&d -ar, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Groats ; coarse 
flour or meal. ( Prov .) 

'• In the bolting and lifting of near fourteen years of 
such |H»weraud favour, ail that camo out could ©ot b© 
expected to tx' pure mid flue meal, hut uiutt liavc 
lunongst It jutdnr aad hrau in till* lowor age of human 
fragility.*— IVpffan. 

• paddo, s, [Iccl. pa dda ; cogn. with Sw. 
jtadda ; Dnn. paddr ; Dut. pnddc, pad. ] A toad. 

pftd ded, 7 vi. par. or a. [Pad (2), v.) 

paddod-room, ». A room in an aaylutn 
liaving tho walls padded, so as to prevent 
violent patients who are confined in it from 
Injuring themselves. 

•*lnthe Devon Asylum tho pndded-room Is rarely 
UBod, except an a slue ping room for feohh- juitimt* who 
are lirihlo to get out of bed, and fall agaiunt the whIU 
nt night. Its principal use, tberrfore. Is imt fur 
necluxlou."— Buckniil Tukr : Pt</chologlcal Medicine 

(cd 4lh), p. OTC. 

ph,d dcr, 3. (Eng. pad (1), v. ; -rr.] A foot- 
pad ; a highwayman ; a robber on foot. 

[ Foot tad. J 

** Ho KpUlTil. n© Jock I ©a U»e to break, 

Ur paddert to Mcure a luck ** 

ftutlrr //mtihmt, HI. 

pdd ding, pr. ]tar., a., k s. [Pad (2), v.J 
A. k B. As pr. par. d: jKirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A t substantive : 

I* Ordinary Isingunge: 

1, The net of atulllng or forming Into a pad. 


2. A substance or material used for stuffing 
a holster, saddle, dress, &e. 

3. A cloth worked out of rags for stuffing 
collars of coats, 4c. 

4. An article or matter inserted lu a book, 
magazine, ]>criodical, 4c., in order to exteud 
it to a greater length or size ; vamp. 

•■fit] U ooo of thox© volucmw which col Lain Itut 
matter enough to make a ^ood pamphlet, owollen 
out hy &ifunioy Review. Kov. ta, 1S8*. 

p. 0)4. 

IL Calico-print. : A im tliod of calico-print- 
ing in which the whole surface of the cloth 
is uniformly imbued with a mordant. 


padding- machine, s. 

Calico-print. : An apiiaratos for uniformly 
imbuing cotton cloth with a mordaut io the 
process of dyeing. 


pad die, * paddyl, r.t. & t. [For pattle, a 
frequent, form ot pxt (q.v.); ef. Prov. Ger. 
padden, paddeln = to walk with short utepa, 
to patter aloog.] 

A. Intransitive: 

• 1. To play or trifle with tbe fingers ; to 
pat. 

" Didst thou not »e© h©r paddle with tb© palm «f hi* 
baud?"— Shakosp. . Othello, it I. 

2. To play or dabble in the water with the 
bands or feet. 


" While pcuidling duck© the Btaodiog lake dofre.*' 
Guy: Shepherd* M«A. 


3. To use a paddle ; to row with a paddle ; 
to row slowly. 


“He, paddling by the scuffling crowd, 
bee a unconceru'd life'e wager row'd." 

Or ten : The Spleen. 

B, Transitive : 


* 1. To Auger ; to play or toy with. 

"Cuddling palm* and pinching flogcra." 

Shaketp. : U'iMfrr * Tate, L %. 

2. To row or propel with 8 paddle or oar. 


pad dlo (1), 3. [Paddle, r.] 

I. Ordinury Language : 

1. The act of paddling or dabbling In the 
water with the handa or feet. 

2. The act of rowing or propelling a boat 
with an oar or paddle ; a short easy row. 

3. A small scull or oar for propelling a boat 
or canoe. A short oar, used without being 
shipped in a rowlock. 

*4. The blade or broad part of an oar; 
anything reeemblimg the blade of an oar. 

“ Have a paddle upt»u thy weapon ."— Dent xxiii. IS. 

5. An iron bar or blade for stirring ore in a 
furnace. 

G. A bat or pallet for working in plastic 
material. 

7. A shovel or scoop to stir and mix 
materials, as sand with ashes in glass-making, 
II. Technically : 

1. Hydr. Eng. : The water-door in a lock- 
gate or sluice. 

2. Xaut. : A float or board of a paddle- 
wheel ; a paddle-board. 

3. Zool. : The swimming apparatus of 

chelonian reptiles. Ichthyosaurs, Plrsbxs.aurs, 
&t\, and by Bucklnnd (Dridgeunlrr Treatise t 
cli. xiv., § 6) applied to tlmt of tho whale. 

paddlo beam, s. 

Xaut. : Ono of the two large beams pro- 
jecting over the sides of a vessel, between 
which tlm paddle-wheels revolve. 

paddlo board, s. [Paddlk (1). IL 2.] 
paddle box, % 

Naut. : Tho upper case of a steamboats 
padtllc-wlicel. 

Paddle-box boat : A boat which forma the 
upper section of the paddle-box, and is 
launched in case of emergency. 

paddlo ooclc. s. (Li vu-nsn.] 
paddlo fish, s. 

Ichthy. : The genus rolyodon (q.v.). 
paddlo hole, s. [Ci.ornii-ARciiKs.] 
paddlo shaft, i. 

Anut. : Tlir shaft or axis on which the 
paddle-wheels revolve. 

paddlo wheel, s. 

Aunt. : A wheel iis*m! in propelling steam- 
ships. They are usually two in number, one 
on each aide of the ship, and are driven hy 
steam. They are provided with floats or 
boards on the circumference. 


boil, b<^ ; p<5iH, J<5\W , cat, 5 CII, chorus, £hln, bon$h ; go, gem ; thin, {.Ills ; sin, as ; oxpoct, Xcno]»lion, o^lst, ihg. 
-clan, -tlan = shan, -tion, -slon — shun, -^lon, -§lon = zhun. -clous, tlous, slous - shiis. -blo, -dlo, 4c. = bpl, d^L 
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paddle-wood, s. 

Bot. : The wood of Aspidosprrma excelsum , a 
native of Guiana. It is strong, light, and elastic. 

pad -die (2), a. [A dimin. of spade.] A little 
spade, used to clear a ploughshare of stubble, 
earth, weeds, &c. ; a plough-staff. 

paddle staff, s. 

1. A staff tipped with a broad iron, used 
by ra ole-catchers. 

2. A raddle ; a spade with a long handle, 
osed to clean the ploughshare of weeds, earth, 
stubble, &c, 

pad -dler, * pad ler.s. [Eng. paddl(e), v. ; 
-er.] One who paddles. 

** Well, he may make a padter i* th* world, s 

From hand to mouth, hut never a brave swimmer." 

Beaum. & Ftet. : H it at several Weapons, L L 

pdd dock (1), s. [A corrupt, of Mid. Eug. 
parrock , from A.S. pearruc, pearroc = a small 
enclosure, from parren , sparren = to confine, 
to shut.] A small field or enclosure; espec. 
an enclosure for pasture, attached or contigu- 
ous to a stable. 

p&d dock (2), * pad-dok, s. [A dimin. of 
Mid. Eng. padde = a toad.] A toad, a frog. 
{Prov. & Scotch.) 

*' The erieslle todestoole crowne there mought I see, 

And loathed piddockcs lording on the same.” 

Spenser : She phe ards Calender ; Dec. 

paddock-pipe, $. 

Bot.: Effuisetum limosum and the genus 
Equisetum itself. 

* paddock -stone, s. A stone said to 
grow in the head of a toad, and to possess 
great magical and medical virtues. (Cf. 
Shakesp. : As Eon Like It, ii. 1.) 

paddock stool, s. A mushroom, a toad- 
stool. Specially a Boletus or an uneatable 
Agaricus. 

Pad dy (I), s. [1 r. Padraic=. Patrick, the 
tutelary Saint of Ireland, and a common name 
io that country.] A cant name for an Irish- 
man. 

pad dy (2), 3. [Malay, Hind., &c. padi.] Rice 
in the busk, whether gathered or in tbe field. 
(Fast I Tidies.) 

paddy-bird, a. The rice-bird or Java 
sparrow. 

* p&d -dy, a. [Eng. pad (1), v. ; -y.] Low, 
mean, vagabond, contemptible. 

pa-de -li on, 5 . [Fr. pas de lion = lion's foot.] 

Bot. : Lion’s foot (q.v.). 

pa- del-la, s. [ltal., from Lat. patella., dimin. 
of patera'= a cup.] [Patella.] 

1. A small frying-pao ; an oven. 

2. A cup or saucer of metal or earthenware, 
containing oil or fatty matter, in which a wick 
is set for illuminations. 

p&d - e-sojf, s. [Paduasoy.] 

pa-dl'-na, s. [Etym. doubtful. (Pajfon.).] 

Bot. : A genus of dark-spored Algre. Padina 
pavonia , the Turkey Feather-tuber or Pea- 
cock’s-tail, lias a fao-like frood. It extends 
from the tropica to tbe south coast of Eng- 
land. 

p&d - 1 -shah, p&d i-sha^ $. [Pers. pddi- 
shdh = great king, protector, from p&d (Sansc. 
pafi) = protector, king, from pd = to protect, 
and Pers. shdh = king. ] The title of the Sultan 
of Turkey aud of the Shah of Persia. 

p&d -lock, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful ; perhaps = pad (2), s. = a pannier ; Eng. 
lock.] 

1. Lit. : A movable lock with a bow to pass 
through and fasten on to a staple. 

** Here's padlocks and bolts. and screws for the thumbs.” 
Coteprr : Street J/eat has Sour Sauce. 

* 2. Fig. : A curb, a restraint. 

** Clap your padlock on her mind.” 

Prior: An English Padlock. 

p&d-lock, v.t. [Padlock. $.] To fasten with 
a padlock ; to provide with a padlock or pad- 
locks. 

“ Let not . . . such an unmerciful and more than 
legal yoke be padlock'd upon the oeclc of any Christian.” 
Milton ; Colasterion. 

pa-dro ne, s. [Ital. = a master, a patron.] 
A mao, usually an Italian, who owns street- 
organs, and lets them out for hire. 


pad'-du, s. [Fr.] A sort of silk ferret or 
ribbon. (Simmonds.) 

pa douk , s. [Burmese.] 

Bot. : A kind of wood like rosewood ob- 
tained from Pterocarpus indicus. 

pa’-dra, s. [Chinese (?>.] A kind of black 
tea of superior quality. 

Pad -u-an, a. k s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Padua, a 
town in North Italy. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Padua. 

Paduan coins, s. pi. Coins forged by 
two Paduans, Cavioo aod Bassiano. 

pad u-a^so^, p&d -e-soy, s. [From Padua , 
and Fr. soie = silk.] 

Fabric : A kiod of silk stuff. 

*• Bather let him hia active limbs display 
In cambist thin, or glossy paduasoy." 

Jenyns ; Art uf Dancing. L 

p» -an, * ps0 -on, * pe -an, s. [Lat Ptcan, 
ptsan = (1) a name of Apollo, (2) a byinn, 
espec. to Apollo, from Gr. naiar, iinunV 
( Paian , Pa ton) = (1) Psao or P«eon, the 
physician of the gods, (2) Apollo, (3) a choral 
song, hymn, or song of triumph.] 

1. Class. Myth. : A name given to Apollo. 

2. The ancient choral song addressed to 
Apollo, named after its burden, i<J natdv (io 
paian). It was sung sometimes before battle, 
and sometimes after a victory. Donaldson 
thinks it probable that it was at first accom- 
panied on the phorininx, which, however, 
was afterwards superseded by tbe flute. From 
the ancient Paean sprang the gymnopsedic, 
pyrrhic, and liyporchematic dances. 

3. A song of triumph or rejoicing. 

4. The same as P^eou (q.v.). 

pae do-, pref. [Gr. trals (pais), geoit. n-aiids 
(paidos) — a hoy, a child.] Relating to or 
connected with children. 

p so -da-gog-Ic, a. [Pedagogic.] 

pae-da-gog-y, s. [Pedaoogy.) 

pae-der l-a, s. [Gr. naiSepos (paideros) = a 
plant with 'rosy flowers, used for wreaths, an 
opal ; so named from the traosparent berries.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Paederidae (q. v.). 
The Hindoos use tlie root of Pcederia foctida as 
an emetic, and the leaves to medicate haths, 
and, in decoction, for retention of urine, 
rheumatism, and some fevers. Tbe fibre is 
stroog, flexible, and silky. 

pae-der-i-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. pceder(ia); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ufcr.] 

Bot. : A family of Coffeae. 

pcB di at'-rics, s. [See PEoiATaics.] 

* pfe-dd-b&p*-tl§m, pe dd-bap’-tism, 

[Pref. paedo-, aod Eng. baptism.] 

Church Hist. : Infant, as opposed to adult 
baptism ; a term used chiefly in tbe Baptist 
coutroversy. 

" Where Is there express© charge for the Lord's day ? 

Where for pcedobaptismt"—Bp. Hall: Episcopacy by 

Divine Eight, pt. t., | 10. 

* pae-do-b&p-tist, s. [Eng. pcedobart(ism) ; 
■ist.) An advocate or supporter of the bap- 
tism of infants. 

pao-dom c-ter, s. [Pref. ptrAo-, and Eng. 
meter.] An instrument for measuring the 
length of children. 

pre-do-no-sol o gy, «. [Pref. jxrdo-, and 
nosology.] The study of the diseases of 
children or infants. 

pae dot -ro-phy, pae-do-troph-i-a, s. 

[Gr. 7rcu5oTpo<£>ia (paidotrophia), from Traiio- 
Tpo<f>o? (paidotrophos) = nourishing or rearing 
children : naU (pais), genit. iratSos (paidos) — 
a boy, a girl, and Tpe^w (trepho) — to nourish, 
to rear.] That branch of hygiene which deals 
with the nourishment of infants and children. 

pae -on, s. [P.ean\] 

Ancient Pros. : A foot consisting of one long 
syllable and three short. The position of 
the long syllable can be varied in four ways, 
hence the paeon is said to be primus, secundus, 
tertius, or qnartus : as, temporibUs, potentia, 
animat us, celeritas. 


pee-o'-nl-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. n-aiwFt* 
(paidnia) = the peony, from naidi/, IlaiwV 
(Paian, Paion) = a physician of the gods, who 
first used it in medicine.) 

Bot. : Pieony ; a genus of Helleboreae (q.v.). 
Sepals five ; petals five to ten, concave ; fol- 
licles two to five, with many seeds. Pcconia 
/estiva or officinalis is the Common Pae on y of 
gardens. It has generally double flowers, 
produced by transforming many of its stamens 
into petals, which greatly increases its beauty. 
It is a hardy plant, easily cultivated. P. cor- 
allina, the Entire-leaved Paeooy, is an escape 
on Steep Holmes iu the Severn. The Noi th- 
em Asiatics boil and eat the roots of P. 
albifiora, grinding the seeds, and putting them 
into tea. They employ the tubers of tbe 
Common Paeon y as a medicine for internal 
and bilious obstructions, colic, dropsy, epi- 
lepsy, convulsions, and hysteria. The infu- 
sion of the dried leaves is used in diarrhoea. 
The seeds are caustic and cathartic. 

pae -o nm, s. [Mod. Lat. pceon(ia); -in.) 

Chcm. : C5H4O. A red resinous colouring 
matter, obtained by heating phenylic alcohol 
with sulphuric and oxalic acids. It dissolves 
with a purple-red colour in ammonia and 
potash ley, and separates, on neutralisation, 
in orange-coloured flocks ; melts at SO", and 
at a higher temperature gives off pheoylic 
alcohol. 

pae -o-ny, pe o ny, * plane, * planie, 
* pione, * pioine, * paeonie, s. IO. Fr. 

pione (Fr. pivoine); ltal. peouia, from Lat. 
pcconia ; Gr. Trcuwvia (paionia).] ^P^eoma.] 

Bot. : The genus Pcconia, and spec. P. /«- 
tiva or officinalis. 

pa-gack', $. [Russ.] A Russian wine mea- 
sure, containing ten gallons. 

* pa-ga dore’, s. [Sp. pagador.) A pay- 
master, a treasurer. 

pa -gan, * paien, * payen, s. k a. [Lat. 

IHigahus = 1. adj., peitaimng to a village; 
2. subst., (1) a villager, a rustic, (2) a civilian 
as opposed to a military mati, (3) a heathen or 
pagan ; from jxigus = a village. The last use 
of the word dates from the fourth century. 
Trench says that the first use of the word in 
this sense is in an edict of the Emperor 
Valentinian, a.d. 3dS. Christianity was first 
preached in the large towns, and partly on 
this account and paitly from the greater 
prooeness of the people of cities to adopt new 
opinions, it rooted itself at the great centres 
of population before greatly affecting tbe 
country parts, tbe cities were then Christian, 
while the country people were heathen, and 
tbe word papa7ius=a villager, consequently 
became synonymous with heathen (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : A heathen, an idolater ; one who 
worships idols or false gods. (Applied to 
one who is not a Christian, a Jew, or a Mo- 
hammedan.) (Hooker: Eccles. Pol, hk. v., §80.) 

• 2. A prostitute. (Massinger : City Madam, 
ii. 1.) 

B. As adjective: 

]. Heathen; worshipping idols or false 
gods ; idolatrous. 

*’ r com© now to the Pagan idolater, or heathen.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. ii.. Jett. 1L 

2. Pertaining to the worship of idols or 
false gods ; heathenish, idolatrous. 


’* Of fierce Mars to don his sacrifice 
With all the ritea of bis pnyen wise.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 1.S7L 



" He has done scanty Justice to the latter phases and 
supporters of pagandom.''— Edinburgh Review. Jan. 
1864, p. 27. 


*pa-gan -ic, *pa gan -lck, * pa gan - 
ic-al, a. [Eng. f<igan ; -ic, deal] Pertaining 
or relating to pagans or paganism ; paganish, 
heathen. 

"There was also in the paganick fables of the gtxls. 
a certaio mixture of history. ”— CudtcorXh : JnteJL. 
System, p. 239. 

* pa-gan'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. paganical ; 
dy.] In a paganic or paganish manner. 

"The ooe and only God fsaitb Clemens! is wor- 
shipped by the Greeks paganically."— Cud worth . In- 
tell. System, p. 279. 

pa'-gan-ish, a. [Eng. pagan ; -ish.] Per- 
taining to pagans or paganism ; heathenish. 

**A relijnon that will bring y^n back to the old 
paganish idolatry.” — Sharp: Sermons, vol. ii.. eer. L 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work. who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae. 00 = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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pa'-gan-iam, * pa-gan-lsme, s. (Eng. 
jxigan; -timu] The btate or coudition of a 
pagan ; heathenism ; the worship of idols or 
false gods. 

"The ruin of paganism, la the o*;e of Theodosius, 
Is, perhaps. Iho only example of the total extlrpatlou 
of any ancient and popular •upeistltluD-"-- Othbon • 
Human Umpire, ch. xxvJL 

U Used specially of Uiat of ancient Rome. 
Lieinius haviog made war agaiiibt Constan- 
tine, A.D. 314, and again In 824, after the con- 
version of the latter to Christianity, waa sup- 
ported by the good wishes and the power of 
the pagan priests. Constantine believed that 
paganism was a danger to the throne, and 
began to discourage it. In 331 he ordered the 
destruction of the pagan temples throughout 
iho Roman empire. Julian, in SGI, begun to 
rebuild them, but the work ceased with his 
death. In 885 Theodosius I. issued an edict 
against pagan sacrifices, ami soon afterwards 
closed the temples and the shrines. In 38S 
the Roman Senate renounced paganism, and 
In 891 it was legally abolished through the 
whole Roman empire, and afterwards gradu- 
ally died away, 

* pa-g&n-I-ty, ». [Eng. pagan,; -£ fy.) The 
state or condition of a pagan ; paganism. 

** Something of paganlty likewise necessarily conse- 
queut thereupon. —CWt^rf A ; IntelL System, p. 56L, 

* pa’-gan-ize, v.t. A i. [Eng. pagan ; -tee.] 

A. Trans. : To render pagan or heathenish ; 
to convert to paganism. 

B. Intrans. : To behave like pagans. 

"The pagatfrlig prtext* and wonkea.**— Prynne : 
1 BUtrio-Mastii, vuL 5. 

* pa’ gan-ly, adv. (Eng. pagan; 4y.) Like 
a pagan. 

"I am not so yxiganly anperstltlou*."— More: /m- 
mortality cf ths Soul, tak. i., ch. xiv. 

pa^o (1), #. [Fr., from Low Lat. pagium, accus. 
of pagius = a servant ; Sp. page ; Port, pagem; 
ltal. ;>aggio. The ultimate origin of the word 
is disputed ; Diez referring the ltal. paggio to 
Gr. iraifiiov ( paidion ). diniin. of nai? (pais) = 
a boy ; while Li ttr© prefers the Low Lat. 
partus = a rustic, from Lat. pagus = a village.] 
[Pagan.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A young male attendant upon sovereigns, 
princes, nobles, and others of high rank ; a 
lad employed to go on errands, attend to the 
door, Ac. 

" Promptly aa a page 
Bound oa some errand of delight." 

iror«iiu>ortA.* White Hot o/ Hylstone, It. 

* 2. A youth, a lad, a boy, a child. 

" In cradle It lay, aad wm a propre page.’* 

Chaucer: C. T., 8,971. 

3. A male attendant upon Congress or a 
state legislature. 

II. Technically: 

1. Brickmak. : Tho track carrying the pal- 
lets, which support the newly-moulded bricks. 

2. Dress: A contrivance for holding up the 
shirts of a lady's dress, that they may not 
drag on the ground. 

3. Entom.(Pl.): The family Uraniid® (q.v.). 

page (2), 8. [Fr., from Lst. paginal a. page 
or leaf, ao called because the leaves were ori- 
ginally made of strips of papyrus-leaves fas- 
tened together ; panga (root pag-) = to fasten.] 
L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : One aide of a leaf. 

"The 1>or>k from whow page* »he Rang Hie old Pari tan 
knllir tn." Longfellow: J/iUs .Stand Lilt, 111. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A record, a writing: aa, the pages of 
lb. I.v Writ. 

(2) An episode, an event 

**A bright page In her military Mutory ."— Dally 
Telegraph. July XI. 1885. 

IL Print ; Typo act up for one sldo of a 
leaf. 

page-cord, s. 

Print. : Strong, smooth cord, cut in suit- 
able lengths to tie up a page of type. It is 
wound three or four times about the typo, 
•md the ends tucked under, not tied. 

pago-gaugo t ». (Oauoe, 1L G.) 
page paper, a. 

Print. : Smooth, stout paper, on which the 
pages of typo In the progress of a work are 
placed safely until a sheet Is ready to l*o 
Imposed. 


* page (l), v.t . [Pacte (1), s.] To attend on or 
follow os a page. 

" Will these nioM*d tree*, 

That have outlived theca^le. page thy heel«?" 

Xf'i ak<sp. : Timon of Athens, lv. 8. 

page (2). v.t. [Paoe (2), 3 .] To mark or 
number thu pages in a book or manuscript. 

pag'-eant, # pag-cn, *p&g'-ent, *pag-l- 
ant, 'pag-in, * png-yn, '* pal ando, 
* pay- an do, s. & a. [Low Lat, pag ina, from 
Lat. pango = to fasten, to tlx. For ihc excres- 
cent t ef. nuci'nf, tyrant, pheasant, Ac.] 

C, As substantive: 

*1. A movable scaffold, on which a play 
was presented ; a stage, a platform. 

'* Etehafaid. ft jxigeant, or acalibld .**— Junius : Jto- 
menclator, 1585. 

*2. A play performed npoua stage. 

" The Individual play* were usually called pageants. 
a m.,.3 derived from the vehicle on which they were 
exhibited."— H ard: Origin of the English Drama, 1. 32. 

*3. A triumphal car, chariot, statue, flgnre, 
or other object exhibited or carried in public 
shows or processions. 

" Pegmate. a stage or frame whereon pageants be 
set or carried ." — Cot grow. 

* 4. A part in a play. 

*' Alexander played a payande more worthy to be 
woudred upon. — Borman : Vulgarin, 

5. An exhibition, a spectacle, a show, a 
theatrical exhibition. 

'’The Ctesar'a pageant, shorn of Brutus* bust' 
Duron : Childe Harold, lv. 59. 

6. Anything showy, without stability or 
duration. 

" We love the man, the paltry pageant you.** 

Vowper : Task. v. 348. 

*B. Asadj.: Showy, pompous, ostentatious. 

** Were she ambitious, she'd disdain to own. 

The pageant pomp of *ucli a servile lb roue.*' 

Dryd* u .* Indian Emperor, v. 1. 

*p&g'-eant, v.t. [Paoeant, r.] To exhibit 
ia a stiow ; to mimic as in a theatre ; to play. 

" lie pageants us. "—Shakcsp. : Trollut, L 3. 

p^g’-eant-r^, s. [Eng. pageant ; -ry.] Pomp, 
show*, pageants ; ostentations display or shows. 

” If pageantry be of any use In politics. It Is of nse 
as a menus of striking the Imagination of the multi- 
tude.'*— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., eh. lv. 

* page -hood, s. (Eng. page (1), a.; -/mod.] 
The condition, state, or position of n page. 

pa-gel lus, 3. [Mod. Lat., dim. from pagrus 
(q.v.).} 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pcgriau (q.v.). Seven 
species are known. Pagell’ti trythrinus is tho 
Pecker, and /’. cen/rodoarits the Common Sea- 
Rreain of the English coavts ; the young of 
the latter are called Chad by Cornish and 
Devon fishermen. P. owenii is the Spanish 
Sea Bream, and P. lithognathus, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, about four ttet long, ia dried 
for export and sale to whalers. 

*p&g'-ent (1),*. (Paoeant, i.] 

* pag'-ent (2), s. [Pagine.] 

* pag'-er-y, s. [Eng. page (1), n. ; -ry.] The 
condition, rank, or position of a page ; page- 
hood. 

" Seven liberal deadly science* of pagery. 

Or rather paganism.’* Hen Jo nson : hew Inn, i. 1. 

•pftg'-gle, v.t. d f. [Etym. doubtful. «'Tho 
word seems formed out of reminiscencea of 
paddle and bag; cf. Spenser: Shephcards Cnl. ; 
Feb., 81." (Prof. Ward: Old English Drama 
(Clar. Press. Ser.), p. 255.)] 

A. Trans.: To Impregnate, to render preg- 
nant (?). (Xashe: Lenten Stuffc.) 

B. Jnfrarw. : To dangle, to hang heavily. 

“ With struutlugdugs that imagl* to tho ground.” 
Oreene: AVfur Bacon. 

•pag-1 ant, 3. (Paoeant, 8.] 

“pagll, s. [Paiole.] 

•pag-in, "pag-jm, 3. (Paoeant, $.) 

pa'-gl -na, s. [Lat. r= a leaf, n page.] 

Dot. : Tho surface of n leaf. 

•p^g'-In-al, a. (Lat. jagtna = a leaf, ft 
page.] Consisting of pages. 

pilg !-nato', I-.I. To frngo. [Paoo (2), rf.] 

p?iK-5-na’-tion, s. (Lit. f*a^fua=sa pnge.] 
The net of paging a book or manuscript; the 
system of murks or llgures on pages. 

# pag Ino. i. (Lat. ;w^ina.] A jwigo of a book. 


pag’-ing, 3. (Eng. j>age, v.] The act of marking 
or numbering the pages of a book or man*- 
script; pagination, 

paging-machine, a. 

Print. : A machine for giving the conaeca 
tlvc numbers to the pages of an account or 
blank book. INuMDEHiNa-MACHiNE.] 



pa-go -da, * pa'-god, * pa go -tha, » 

[Port, pagoda, pagode, n corrupt of Peis, but- 
hidah = an idol-teiu pic, from but = an Idol, 
an image, and kadah — a habitation.] 

1. The temple of an Idol in India. They 
belong both to antiquity and modem times. 
Some are wonderfully large and magnilleents. 
They consist of one or more quadrangular 
courts with towers at the corners, surrounded 
by a wall. Ijirgc pyramids rising in atagea 
cover the entrance, behind which extend colon- 
nades. Inside the courts are lustra! pools, 
colonnades, and large halls, called Tschultris, 
which are used 
to lodge pil- 
grims in. Small 
side - temples 
appear with 
cupolas sur- 
mounting the 
accessory 
buildings. Be- 
hind the first 
court is often 
a second and 
a third, in 
which, finally, 
tho chief tem- 
ple stands. Al- 
though the ar- 
chitecture of 
all these con- 
structive de- PAOOrA. 

signs has no 

pretensions to artistic or stylic importance, 
still a wonderfully fantastic effect is produced 
by a tasteless excess in peculiar ornamenta- 
tion and architectural features. The most 
important pagodas are those of Madura, Tan- 
jore, and Chillimbaram. The most celebrated 
is that of Juggernaut, in the island of Iiamis- 
seram, completed towards the end of tho 
twelfth century. All these buildings are ol 
a pyramidal shape, with vertical stages, which 
are separated by curved roofs and terminate 
above in the form of a cupola. Rows of small 
cupolas stand out from the roofs of the stages. 


" Wild crests aa pagod ever decked " 

Scott ; Lady cf the Lake, L IL 

* 2. An idol. 


"Those Pagod thing* of sabre sway. 

With trouts of brass and fvet of clay.' 

Byron ' Ode to Napoleon. 

3. A coin of gold or silver, current in Hin- 
dustan, and varying iu value in dill'erent lo- 



PAOOOA. 


calitlos from Ss. to 9s. sterling. The com 1* 
of tho exact size of tho illustration, aud it* 
value by weight in England is 7s. Gd. 

pagoda atone, s. [Paoodite.] 

pagoda treo, s. 

1. Bat.: Plumieria acuminata , ft small, 

elegant tree, common about villngea in Indls. 
The fiowersare white and yellow, tinged with 
red. 

2. A mythic India tree, supposed to bear 
the coins called pagodas as its fruit. 

II To shake the pagoda-tree : To obtain money 
in India by aonm short and easy process. 
(Anglo-Imlian.) 

pa go* dito, «. [Eng. jvu7od(n), aulT. -It* 
(Min.).} 

it/incra/opy : 

1. A compart variety of pyrophylllle (q.v.X 
which Is sonndimes used for shito jK-ndls. 

2. The same as Aoalmatoutk (q.v.). 

tpttg' 6 m^S, 8. [Gr. jrayov ( jxi Q os) = lc«, 
ana pv* (mint) = a mouse.] 

Zooi. : A genu# of l’hocida', founded by 


boil, ; p6\it, J<^1 ; cat, 90 U, ohorua, benph ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, ; oxpoot, ^onophon, exist ph = C 

-cmn, -tlax> ahan. -tlon, -aion — shun ; -tlon, ^lon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = b$l, dpi. 
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pagophilus— painstaker 


Gray. There are two species, inhabiting the 
North Sea, the North Pacific, and the coasts 
of Japan. Pagomys fretidus is the Floe-rat, or 
Ringed Seal, now generally classed with Phoca 
(q.v.). 

1 Pa-goph’-I-lus, s. [Gr. ndyoc (pagos ) = 

ice, and 4 >!\ os (philos ) = loving.] 

Zool . : A genus of Phocidae, founded by 
Gray. There are two apccies, from the North 
Pacific aod North Atlantic. Pagophilus (Phoca) 
gnrnlandints is tlie Saddleback or Common 
Greenland Seal, with a host of other popular 
names. 

pa-gri-na, s. pi. [Lat. pagr(us ); Lat. neut. 
pi. adj. sutf. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Sparidm (Sea-Breams). 
The jaws have conical teeth iu front, and 
molars at the sides. They feed on molluscs 
and cmstaceans ; genera, Lethrinus, Spliie- 
rodon, Pagellus, Pagrus, and Chrysophrys. 

P&g'-rus, s. [Lat., from Gr. rrdypo* (pagros) 
= Pagellus (Pagrus, Cuv.) erithrinus.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pagrina (q.v.). Thir- 
teen species are known, chiefly from tlie 
warmer parts of the temperate zones. Pagrus 
vukgaris, P. auriga, and P. bocagii are from 
the Mediterranean ; P. aigyrops, from the 
coasts of the United States, is the Sen p, Porgy, 
or Mishcup, an important food-fish, about 
eighteen inches long, weight about four pounds. 
P. unicolor, the Snapper, is very common on 
the shores of Australia and New Zealand. It is 
excellent eating, and attains a length of three 
feet and a weight of about twenty pounds. 

* p&g'-U-ma, s. [A word of no signification.] 

Zool: Gray's name for Gulo larvatus , to 
which he gave generic distinction. (D’Orbigny.) 

pa-giir’-i-an, n. <fcs. [Mod. Lat. pagur(us); 
Eng. adj. siitf. -inn.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the genns 
Fagurus. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Pagnrus. 



Zool. : Hermit-Crabs, Soldier-Crabs ; a family 
nf Anomara (q.v.). There are three genera, 
Pagnrus, Cenobita, and Birgus. 


pa-giir'-us s. [Lat., from Gr. 7rdyovpo? (pa- 
gouros ) = from irqywfj-t. (prgnumi) = to be 
solid, aod oopd (oura) = a tail.] 

Zool. £ Palaiont. : Hennit-crnb, Soldier-crab ; 
the typical genus of the family Pagnridse. 
Tlie species, seven of which are British, are 
numerous on almost every coast. They occupy 
the cast-off shells of gasteropods, attaching 
themselves thereto by the hooked appendages 
of the abdomen. (Bell.) The genus is ap- 
parently represented in the Red Crag, which is 
of Pliocene age. 

pah, s. [Native name.] In New Zealand a 
native fortified camp. 

pah, inter j. [An onomatopoctic word.] An 
exclamation of disgust or contempt. 

paid, *paide, *payd, * payed, pret. £ 

pa. par. of v. [Pay (1), v.] 

pai-deu'-tlCS, s. [Gr. nai&evTtiey (reynf) 
deutike (tec/tne)] = (the ait) of education ; 
TratSevw (jxiideud) = to educate ; ttu^ (pais), 
genit. 7rai6o? (paidos) = a boy, a child.] The 
science or art of education or teaching. 

pai'-dle, s. [Paddle (2), s.] A hoe, a plough* 
staff, a paddle. (Scotch.) 

paldle-cock, s. [Paddle-cock.] 

pai'-dle, r.t. [Paddle, v.] To paddle, to 
dabblo in water, &c. ; to walk with short, 
quick steps. 

pai-dol '-6 gy, $. The scientific atudy of 
tlie life, the growth, the ideas, the very being 
of the child. (The Forum , Feb., 1894.) 

*paie, v.f. [Pay (1), r.) 

*paie, s. [Pay, s. 

1. Satisfaction, liking. 

2. Pay, remuneration, reward. 

pai'-gle, pa -gH, pa'-gle, *. [Etym. doubt- 

ful.] 

Bi t. : A popular name for the Cowslip. 


paik, v.t. [Pack.] To beat, to thrash. (Scofcft.) 

paiks, s. [Pair.] Blowa ; a beating, a thrash- 
ing. (Scotch.) 

" He deserved hie paik* fort ."— Scott : Guu Man- 
tiering, ch. xxvu 

pail, * payle, * paile, * peal, s. [O. Fr. 

jxide, paelle ; from Lat. patella , dimin. of pa- 
tera = a dish; Ir. padhal = a pail, a ewer; 
Gael, padhal = a ewer.] A vessel of metal or 
wood, in which milk or water is carried. 

pail-brush, s. A brush with hard, stiff 
bristles, used in dairies, kitchens, &c., for 
cleaning the aoglea of pails and other vessels. 

pail- lathe, 5. A lathe in which buckets 
are turned on the outer and inner sides, the 
ends trued and dressed, and the croze made. 

pail-machine, s. A bucket-making 
machine. [Pail-lathe.] 

pail nail, s. A nail used in making some 
kinds of buckets. 

# paiT-er, s. [Lat. pa learis =. pertaining to 
chaff; palea — chaff.] A straw bed, a palliasse. 
"At this day we use still to call our pailer* still by 
the name of stramenta."—P. Holland : Pliny, xjx. L 

pail'-ful, s. [Eng. pail; -fulfl).] Thequantity 
that a pail will hold. 

" Too same cloud cannot chuse hut fall by pailful s. m 
— Shakcsp. ; Tempest. iL 2. 

* paillasse (as pal-yas), s. [Palliasse.] 

* pail-let, s. [Pallet (2).] 

* pail'- mail, s. & a. [Pall-mall.] 

pain, * paine, * payne, * peine, * peyne, 

s. [Fr. peine, from Lat. penia = punishment, 
penalty, pain, from Gr. iroivrj (point)— penalty ; 
cogn. with Sp., Port., & Ital. pena ; Da a. pine; 
Sw. pina; O. H. Ger. pitta; M. H. Ger. pine ; 

A. S. pin ; Dut. pijn ; Eng. pine (v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Penalty nr punishment suffered ; suffering 
or evil inflicted or following, as tlie penalty 
or punishment of a crime. Now only in the 
phrases, on pain of, pains and penalties. 

** On the/jemj of death." 

Shakesp. : a Henry VI., 11 L 2. 

2. Bodily anfferiog ; distress, torture, or 
suffering of the body arising from a derange- 
ment of the functions, or from a separation of 
parts, tension, or pressure ; an afflicting sen- 
sation of the body ; an ache, a smart, a throe. 

" But wbance ache hath borne a sone now ache 
tbenkllh out on the peyne for ioie fora man la born 
Into the world ." — WycUJfe : John xvi. 

3. (PI.) Specif. : The throes or travail of 
childbirth. 

" She bowed herself and travailed ; for her pains 
came upon her.*’— l Samuel jv. 19. 

* 4. Uneasiness or distress of mind ; anxiety, 
solicitude. 

* 5. Labour ; task to be performed. 

" To refresh the mind of man 
After his atudiea, or his usual ttalnt" 

Shakesp. : Taming qf the Shrew, 111. 1. 

* 6. Trouble, labour. 

M So long was the trayue. or It wer brought t-o atalle. 

It wer to me grete payne for to telle it alle." 

Robert de Brunne, p. S27. 

7. Careful application or labour ; care ; trou- 
ble taken about anything. (Generally used 
in tlie plural : as. To take pains, To be at 
pains.) 

U In this seose, pains was formerly used as 
a singular noun. 

If Bill of pains and penalties : [Bill (3), 

B. I. 2 (10)]. 

II. Physiol : The stimulation beyond a 
certain amount of any ordinary nerve of 
general feeling produces pain ; so does almost 
any stimulation of an ordinary nerve trunk. 
(Foster.) 

pain, * paine, , peine, # peyne, v.t. & i. 

[Pain, s.] 

A. Transits : 

* 1. To punish ; to inflict punishment or 
penalties on. 

" I . . . weuto to Damaak to brynsre from therms 
meu boundim unto Jerusalem that tbel echulden b« 
peyned.'— Wydiffe : Dedit xxii. 

2. To cause to endure bodily or physical 
suffering ; to afflict or distress with bodily 
pain ; to torture. 

" Pleasure arose in those very parts of his leg. that 
Just before had been so much pamed by the fetter."— 
Addison. 

3. To cause to suffer mentally ; to afflict 


with mental pain ; to distress, to agonize, to 
torture, to grie\e. 

"lam pained at my very heart, because thon hast 
heard. O my soul, the sound of the trumpet."— Jere- 
miah iv. 19. 

* 4. To trouble, to worry. 

“ It needeth not to peine you with the corde." 

Chaucer : C. T., 1.748. 

* 5. To exert ; to put to pains or trouble. 
(With the reflexive pronoun.) 

“ Ever more these hags themselves did patne 
To sharpen him. 1 Spenser : F. V. xiL 4L 

* B. Intrans. : To suffer. 

** So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to pain' 

Daniel, m English Garner, L 586. 

* pain -a ble, * payn-a-blc, * pen-i-ble* 

a. [Eng. jiain ; -able . J 

1. Causing pain ; full of pain ; painful. 

" The manicles of Astyagvs were not the lesse 
weighty and paynable for being composed of gold or 
silver." — Evelyn : Liberty & Servitude, ch. iL 

2. Taking pains ; careful, watchful, diligent, 
anxious. 

" SI Y body is ay »o redy and so pent ble 
To waken tlmt my stomal: is destroied." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7.42a. 

* painph, s. [Paunch.] 


* pain - de - main, * payn de - mayne, 
* paine-maine, «. [Fr.J A kiud of lin» 
white bread. 


" Payndcmaynet prevnly 
Bcho fett fra the pautry." 

MS. Lincoln, A I. 17, fo. 185. 

pain' - fill, * paine - full, * pc in - full, 
* peyn ful, a. [ Eng. pain, s. ; -ful(l).j 
t 1. Taking pains ; careful, industrious ; 
painstaking. 

" Within fourteen generations the royal blood of the 
kings of Judah ran iu the \eins of plain Joseph, a 
painful carpenter."— Fuller: Holy H'ar, bk. v.,cb. xxix. 

2. Full of or causing pain, uneasiness, or 
distress of body ; accompanied by pain or 
suffering. 

M Plagued with cramps and gouts and paij\ful fits." 

Shake*)). • Rape of Lucre ce, 856. 

3. Causing mental pain , sufferi og, oranxiety j 
distressing, grievous. 

“ Thy part is done— thy painful part," 

IF orxleworth : White Doe, IL 
* 4. Requiring labour, toil, or exertion ; 
laborious, toilsome. 


** Jlarching la the painful fleld." 

. , . Shake tp. : Henry V.. lv. 8. 

* 5. Difficult, hard. 

" When I thought to know this. It was too painful 
forme.” — /’sa/m IxxiiL 16 . 


* 6. Done or executed with care and pains- 
taking ; exact, precise. 


pain’-ful ly, ady. [Eng. painful; -ly.) 

* 1. With careorpainstaking ; industriously, 
diligently. 

" Whoever would be truly thankful, let him live in 
some honest vocation, aud therein bestow himself 
faithfully and painfully — Sanderson . Sermon*, i. 25L 

2. With paio or suflering of body or mind ; 
so as to cause pain. 


pain- ful -ness, * peyn - rul - nesse, s. 

[Eng. painful; -ness.) 

* 1. Painful or laborious effort ; painstaking, 
carefulness, exactness, laboriousness. 

" O the holiness of their living, aud painfulne ** of 
their preaching."— Fuller: Holy War, bk. ii., ch. vL 

2. The quality of being painful, or of caus- 
ing pain or suffering ; paia or suflering, physi- 
cal or mental. 

" In the way that thou goest, wearisomeaewa, pain- 
fulne**. hunger, perils."— Bunyan: Pilgrim'* Progreu, 
pt L 


pai' nlm, # pay nym, 5. & a. [Faynim.] 

pain'- less, *pain-les, a. [Eng. pain; 
-less.] Free from pain; not attended with or 
causing pain. 

“Stoop with their painlcs shafts, and strike them 
dead." Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 

pain'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. painless; -/y.] In 
a paiuless manner ; without pain. 

pain - less-ness, * paine -less-nesse, s 

[Eng. pa itil ess; -ness. ] The quality or state of 
being painless; freedom from pain: as, The 
painlessness of a surgical operation. 

“ If not health, yet relaxatiou and painlestne ***. m — 
Bp. Hall: Contempl. ; The Bloody Issue healed. 


* pains, s. [Pain, s., T. 7.] 

pains’-tak er, s. [Eng. pains , and tafer.] 
One who takes pains io the doing of anything ; 
a painstaking person. 

” Til prove a true pairutaker day and nlgbt." 

Gay. \Tc*ts.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, os = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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palns'-tak-irig, • paynes-tak-ynge, a, 

& s * [Eog. pains, and foJri/ifl.] 

A. adj. : Taking pains iu the doing of 
anything; latjonous, careful, diligent, indus- 
trious ; characterized by care mid attentiou. 

B, As subst. : The taking of care or pains ; 
careful attention. 

*■ A poor gratuity for your painstaking " 

Beaum. * Flet. : Spanish Curate, iv. 6. 

pain^'-wor-tb^, a. [Eng. pains , and 
tcorfAy.l Deserving of paina, care or atten- 
tiou; repaying the taking of pains. 

paint, * paynt, * point, * peynt, v.t. & i. 
[U. Fr. print, jxtint (Fr. print), pa. par. of 
pcindre , jxiindre (Fr. pcindre) — to jvtiut, from 
lAt pingo (pa. par. picius ) = to paint ; allied 
to is.msc. pihj — to dye, to colour; pihjara 
— yellow, tawny.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To cover or coat with paint; to lay 
colour or colouring substaneas ou ; to de- 
corate or adorn with colour : as, To paint a 
Louse or a wall. 

2. To colour, to dye, to tinge. 

"Painted with the crimson ipol* of blood.” 

Shak«tp. : King John, HI. 2. 

3. To represent by delineation and colours ; 
to draw or form a likeness or representation 
of in colours. 

“Ther-on v-peynt was and y-wrot 
The yunige of oar Lady.” Robert of Olouc., p. 174. 

4. To adorn or ornament with artificial 
colours ; to lay artificial colours on. 

"Jezebel painted her face, and tlrod her hemd.**— 

S King* ix. ao. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To diversify with colours. 

’* Cuckoo-bud* of yellow line 
l>o patnt the mowlowj with delight.'* 

Shake* p. : Lore’s Labours Lost, v. 2. 

2. To represent or exhibit to tlie mind ; to 
describe, to depict, to image. 

" I paint him In the character " 

Khakcsp. : Conolanu s, r. 4. 

B. Intransitive .* 

1. To practise painting : as, He paints well. 

2. To ornament the face with artificial 
colours, with a view to beautifying it. 

" To patch, tuiy, ogle, might become a wdnt, 

>or would it mure be ouch amiu to paint.’’ 

Pope: Rape of the Lock. v. 24. 

* 3. To drink. (Probably an allusion to 
Macbeth, ii. 3.) 

“ The muse U dry . . . 

And fain would paint— Imbiho the vulgar call.” 
Kingsley : Tun Years Ago, ch. x«lv. 

paint, s. [Paint, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A colouring substance ; colours used by 
the artist, and ho prepared aa to be applied 
with a brush ; a colour ; a pigment, white or 
coloured. Colours may be either simple or 
compouud ; they arc principally derived from 
the mineral kingdom. 

•• Him Colour* Uhl no thick on every place. 

Am ouly mhowed the i» lint, but hid the face.” 

1 try den : To Air Robert Uoward. 

2. Colour laid on the face with a view to 
beautify it ; rouge. 

" Bid tilth nnd lieauty die. and taint 
Her heart with fraud, her fiu.« w till paint.” 

Pmed : To Julia. 

II. Rubber-manufacture : StufT mixed with 
caoutchouc In the process of manufacture, 
and intended to harden it Sulphato of zinc, 
whiting, plastcr-of- paris, lamp-black, pitch, 
and other materials arc used. 

paint box, s. A small box with divisions 
In which paints, paint-brushes, and other 
necessaries for painting arc kept. 

paint brush, s. A brush for laying on 
paint. Paint- brushes aro generally made of 
hugs’ bristles, hut for artistic purposes the 
hair of other ordinals, as the htcli, badger, 
sable, and caincl, is employed. 

paint strako, 3. 

Kant.: The uppermost stroke of plank Im- 
mediately below the plunk-sheer. Also called 
tho sheer-stroke. [bTHAKK.] 

paint'-Cd, pa. jxir. ft a. [Paint, r.J 

A. 4 s jxi. jar. : (Sco tho verb). 

B. 43 ai/jcc(ie« : 

L Ordinary hinguage : 

1. Lit. : Coated or covered with paint; 
coloured *, represented or drawn In colours. 


painstaking— pair 


* 2. Fig. : Artificial, counterfeit, unreal. 

M I called thee then, poor ihadow. jxiinted queen.*' 
AKikesp : Richard lit., Iv. i 

IL Rot. {Of cotours) : Disposed iu streaks of 
unequal intensity. 

painted bat, s. [Kkrivovla.J 

* paintod-cloth, s. Cloth or canvas 
painted in oil, a cheap substitute for tapestry. 

painted eup, s. 

Hot, : An American name for Castilleja. 

painted-emys, s. 

ZooL : Emys picta , common in the Eastern 
and Central States. 

painted-lady, s. 

E a tom. : Fyra meiscardui. Wi n gs pale o ran go- 
red, mottled with black, tho fore wings with 
live white spots. The caterpillar feeds on 
thistles, and in some years the butterfly is 
extremely common in waste places. 

* painted -mischief, s. Playiug cards, 
painted-pleefcropus, s . 

ZooL : Electro pus jnctus , a frog from Manilla. 
The ground tint is brown, with black spots. 

painted-ray, s. 

Ichthy. : Raja maculata, the Homelyn Ray. 

painted-snipes, s. pL 

Ornith. : The geuus Rhynchrea (q.v.). 

paint er (]), 4 paint-our, s. IEug. paint; 
-er.) 

1, One who paints ; one whose occupation 
is to paiut ; a house-painter (q.v.). 

2. An artist who represents scenes in nature, 
by the aid of colour, on fiat surfaces. Painters 
may be divided into four principal grades : the 
historic painter, the landscape painter, the 
portrait painter, and the marine painter ; and 
subdivided into others, which comprehend 
the genre painters ami those connected with 
the manufacturing arts. 

“ For If a painter would juvlnt a pike 
With (Mca feet. And howled os an ape. 

It cordelh not.* Chaucer: Troiliu A Creseide, II. 

painter and glazier, $. A tradesman 
who combines the business of a housc-paintcr 
with that of a glazier (q.v.). 

* painter- Stainer, s. 

1. A painter of coats-of-anns ; an heraldic 
painter. 

2. A member of the guild or livery in 
London so called. 

palnter’e-eolic, $. I Lead-poison ino.] 

paint-or (2), s. [A corrupt, of Mid. Eng. 
jKtntcr — a. noose, from U. Fr. panfi£re: = a 
snare for birds ; jxinlhiere = u great swoop- 
liet {Cotgrave) ; Lat. panthera — a bunting-net 
for wild beasts, from (Jr. t ravO^pot (pantheros) 
= catching all: was {pas), neut- woe (pan) = 
oil. and Oqp(f/ierl = a wild beast; I tab panfiVra, 
janthera =s fowling-net ; lr. painteir; Gael. 
pa i ftutai r = a suare. ] 

Nautical : 

1. The bow rope which fastens a boat to a 
wharf or alongside a ship, 

“Tlie lu-mp I# #o poor that It break# llko the painter 
of a bout. ' — O. Macdonald : Seaboard /'an* i, p. btii. 

2. A rope by which the slmnk of an anchor 
is secured to the gunwale ; a shank-painter. 

paint- er (3), s. (See def.J A corruption of 
panther. (American.) 

• paint' -cr ly, a. [Eng. painter (1) ; -?i/.J 
Like a painter'* work. 

“It w»# n very white and red virtue, which you 
could pick out of a painterly glow) of a v Lago.*'— Sid- 
ney, A rcadia, bk. L 

* paint -cr-ship, * paint -our -ship, 3. 

I Eng. jarnter (1); The state or eomli- 

tion of a painter. 

him fttrlue al*o to contl nuc *t III in hla chlvfe 
palnlourshlp."— Bislurp Uurdner: V/ True UbcaLtice, 
fol. 47. 

palnt -irig, * paynt- yng, pr. />ar., 

[ 1 'a int, r.J 

A. k B. As pr. jxtr. £ jxxrticlp. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act., art, or occupation of laying on 
colours, or of producing upon a plane suifaee 
tliu form and colour of objects by menus of 
a pencil or crayon, and of various coloured 
substances or pigment* ; the art or act of 


covering surfaces with pigments for decora- 
tion or protection. Paintiug consists of two 
principal parts : design, or the art of repre- 
senting the contour of objects, and colour, 
which gives to the object not only the colour, 
but als > the form and relief proper to each 
object. The Uitlerent subjects with which 
painting Is occupied arc: historical, portrait, 
landscape, genre, sea-pieces, battle-pieces, 
fruit and flowers, miniature. The bchuical 
processes of painting are: fresco, distemper, 
with an aqueous medium, encaustic, with a 
wax medium. In glass and enamel painting 
the medium is an essenlial oil. The other 
medium is oil. with which the majority of 
paintings are executed. IDistcmfur, Enameb- 
paintino, Fresco, Glass-painting.] 

“Tru<* poetry the ]*lnt«r‘« power dl-play#; 

. True paint»ng emulate the po*l» lAy#. ' 

Mas,/n : Presnog ; ,4rf of Painting. 

2. A picture ; the representation or likeueas 
of anything executed in colours. 

“The Lordo Guy of tremoyle sarnyiwhed hl« #hyp 
rlchely : the jxsyntj/nges yt wltc i»ftde cost more th^a 
il. M frankM."— Reisers: Froissart ; Qronycte, voL 1L» 
ch. xltx. 

* 3. Colour laid on ; paint. 

•'You’ll *Uin your lip# with oily painting" 

Khakesp. : Winters Tale, T. & 

* paint’-mg-ncss, 5. lEng. painting ; -7i«s.) 
Picturesqueness. 

“The exj>rca*lon And paintingnest of the ityle. 1 *— 
Robber ds : Memoirs of H. Taylor, L 374. 

* paint' -less, a. [Eng. paint; -less.] Thaft 
cannot be painted, depicted, or described. 

M By woo In pamtlrss patience It excel#. ** 

Stsvage: Wanderer, IL 

* paint'-ress, s. [Eng. paint; -ress.) A female 
painter. 

* paint'-ure, * peint uro, ». [0. Fr. (Fr, 

peinture).} The art of painting ; paintiug. 
“The *how'ry Arch . . with thounand *how# 

Of pa in tu re varied.'* J. J’hUips: Cider, IL 

paint'-y, cl [Eng. paint , s. ; -y. 1 A term ap- 
plied to paiu tings of which the apiiearancc is 
unnatural, and the method by which the effect 
is produced is obtruded ou the spectator. 

•’ Although the carnation# arc rulher painty, hi# 
work is vciy pro tty."— Athenamm, May 23, 188S, p. 

pair, 4 paire, 4 payre, * pcirc, * peyre, 

s. [Fr. paire — a pair or couple of, from )xzir 
=like, alike, equal, matching, fr om Lat. jxircm t 
accus. of ;*ar~ equal, alike; Sp. par ; ItaL 
para; Ger. & Dut. i>uar.j [Fab, Deer, s.} 

1. Ordinary language : 

]. Two equal or like things; two things of 
a kiud, similar in form, orupplicd to the same 
purpose or use ; a couple. 

** There l»y three garter#, half a ;**>r of glove*." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, U. 39, 

2. Two of a sort ; a couple, a brace ; u set of 
two. 

*• In trembling 7 >«fr* (alone they dared not) cmwl 
The A3toui#U*il #laves.“ Byron: Lara, L IE 

3. A married couple ; man and wife. 

“There Kaucia uml lilt lent on II v d. and ther# 

Hod Uvd loug man led. and a happ.. par." 

1/rydcn : Odd ; Mstamor rhotet vllL 

4. Two horses harnessed to it carriage : as, 
To drive in a carriage and jxi r. 

•5. A act; any number of like or equal 
tilings : us, a jair of carls = a pack of cards ; 
a pair of organs = a set of organ- pipes, i.e„ au 
oi-gau ; a pair of staiis = a flight of stairs ; » 
putr of beads = a set of beads, Ac. 

II. Technically : 

1, Mining . A gang, a parly. [Tare, *.J 

2. Parliament : Two members, belonging to 
opposite [Kilties, Who agree not to vote ou 
smne special occasion, or for a certain tiiuo. 
[Paiki.no, C. 2.] 

" • We want a hracc of polr*.’ laid L*»nl Milford. 

* Will you two fellow# liwirl '"— IKsmeli : Sybil. 

*j Pair of values : 

Math. : Two values so related that neither 
can exist without the other. Thus, in an 
equation between two variables, If any value 
lie assumed for one, and the corresponding 
value of tho other l>o deduced, the assumed 
and deduced values are culled a pair of values. 
Convene ly, if ■ it her ol the deduced values are 
substituted, the Assumed valuu will result. 

* pair royal, s. Three similar tUtf* : 
specif., three cmxls of a Hoit ill certain grimes, 
as three queens, three aces, Ac. Also written 
Pur UU, and PriaL 

T Double jiair-royal : Four cards of a sort, 
as four kings, Ac. 


*oh, : poTlt, J<5^i ; cat, 9 ell, ehorus, 9 hin, t>cncti ; go, gem ; thin, 4his ; sin, ns ; oxpoot, Xenophon, cueist. -Irig. 
-xian, -tlan = shan. >tlon, slon — shun ; -^ion, -$lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac, = bcL d^L 
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pair (i), * payre, v.i. & U [Pair, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To be joined in pairs or couples ; to 

couple. 

“Your hand, ruy Perdlta: so turtles pair 
That uover mean to ivart,” 

shakesp. : Winter t Tale, ir. S. 

2. To suit ; to fit a3 a counterpart. 

” Had our Priuce 

of children) seen this hour, he had ;»i ired 
Well with this lord." Shakesp. : Winter * Tale. r. L 

3. The same as To pair of (q.v.). 

B. Transitive: 

1, To unite in pairs or couples ; to couple. 

“Thus oa they pass'd. Inseparably pair'd." 

Brooke : Jerusalem Delivered, L 

2. To unite as correspondent or suited to 
each other. 

“Turtle# and doves with difTring hu« unite. 

And glossy Jet is pair'd with shining whit*." 

Pope ; Sappho to Phaon, 44. 

% To pair of, To pair ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : To come together in pairs or 
couples ; to leave company in pairs. 

2. Pari. ; To abstain from voting hy agree- 
ment with a member of the opposite party or 
opinion. [Pairino, C. 2.] 

* pair (2), * palre, * peire, v.t. [Impair.] 
To hurt, to damage, to impair. 

“ Thel for do my croune, if thel granted be. 

The whilk ye salle & ouh. to maynten with mi 
To mult it less no louh, ne peired aalle it be " 

Robert de Brunnc. p. SIX. 

* palre, [Pair (2), r.] Injury, hurt, damage, 
harm. 

" If I epe*ke ought to paire or loos.* 

Romnunt of the Roee. 

paired, pa. par. or a. [Pair (1), v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : [Conjugate]. 

piiir'-er (l). s . [Eng. pair (1), v. ; -er.] One 

who pairs. 

* pair'-er (2), * peir-er, s. [Eng. pair (2), 
v. ; -€r.] One who impairs, hurts, or damages. 

“ Enviouse mennls sein that 1 am a peirer of hooli 
scripturia."— Wycliffe : James . (ProL) 

pair ing (1), pr. par., a., <fc s. [Pair (1), t>.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. odj : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of uniting, arranging, 
or forming in pairs or couples. 

2. Pari. : The act or practice of two mem- 
bers of opposite sides or opinious who agree 
to ahstain from voting on a particular ques- 
tion, or for a certain specified time, so that a 
vote on each side is neutralized. 

pairing-ofi^ s. The same as pAtniNo, 
C. 2. 

pairing-time, s. The time when birds 
pair or couple. 

* pair -ing ( 2 ), * peyr-lnge, * peir-yng, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Pair (2 ), t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par, £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s subst. : Hurt, injury, damage. 

*• I have voluntarily departed from the hopes of pen- 
sion, place, office ; I only cleave to that which 18 so 
little, as that it will euifer no pairing or diminution." 
— Cabbala, p. 3. 

* pair -ment, * peyr-ment, s. IEng. pair 
(2), v. ; -ment.] Hurt, iujury, damage. 

“Netheleaae 1 cesse all thiocia to be pegrement for 
science of lesus Crist my Lord"— \Yycl<jfe : Fill pens is 
UL 

* palr'-wl^e, adv. [Eng. pair, s. ; -wise.] In 
pairs or couples. 

*’ Such ... he hung painriie over poles.* — Carlyle .* 
The Ribelungenlied. 

* pais, s. [Fr. pays = a country.] 

Law: 'The i>eople from among whom a jury 
Is taken. 

pais -berg-ite, pajs'-berg-ite (J silent), s. 
[After Pajsberg, Sweden, where found ; suff, 
-ite 3/im).] 

3/in.; Crystallized rhodonite (q.v.). Named 
In the belief that it was a distinct species. 

paise, s. [Poise, s.] Weight. 

" A stone of such a paise." Chapmmn. 

poise, v.t. (Poise, v.] To weigh, to balance, 
to poise. 

“With Just balance pals'd.” P. Fletcher. 


Palx'-han, s. [The name of the inventor ; 
see compound.] 

Paixhan-gun, s. 

Ord. : A gun invented by General Palxhan 
in 1S22, and introduced into the French service, 
chiefly for naval use. as tlie canon o busier or 
shell-gun, in 1S24. Previous to this, smooth- 
bore cannon had only fired solid shot, and the 
©Injection first raised to Paixhan’s system was 
that his guus could not fire red-hot shot or 
douhle shot. His gnns were large-bore, 
chambered weapons, firing hollow shot or 
shells of large calibre, the latter being usually 
charged with powder and fired with a time 
fuze. They were used with great effect by the 
Russian ships at Sinope, and were afterwards 
largely used in the English naval service until 
the introduction of rifled weapons. 

pa ja mas, $. pi. Loose tronaera worn hy 
hoth sexes in India, a modification of which is 
much used for chamber-wear in this country 
and in some parts of Europe. 

pSj-a-nel’-l-a, s. [Native name of the species.] 

Bet. : A genus of Bignoniacese. Pcjanelia 
multijuga ia a large evergreen tree, growing in 
Burma and the Andaman Islands. The natives 
of the latter place use its wood, which ia 
orange-brown, hard, and very close-grained. 
In huilding canoes. (Calcutta Exhib. Rep.) 

p&k-fong, s. [Packfono.] 

p&U pall, «• [Gipsy language,] A partner, a 
companion, a mate, a chum. (Slang.) 

pal, r.i. [Pal, s.] To make friends with; to 
be a chum. 

pal-, pref. [Paljs-.] 

* pa-la' -bra, s. [Sp. =a word.) Speech, 
palaver, (Carlyle: French Rev., pt. iii., bk. v., 
ch. vi.) 

% Shakspere makes Dogberry say palabras 
for pocas palabras = few words. 

"Comparisons ere odorous; jxxlabras. neighbour 
Verges,"— Shakesp. : Much Ado About nothing, Iii. 5. 

pal - a 90 (a as e), * pal-ais, * pal-cis, 
* pal-cys, * pal'-la9e, s. [Fr. palais = a 
palace, from Lat. patatium= (1) a building on 
the Palatine hill at Rome, in which the 
Emperor Nero resided ; ( 2 ) a palace ; !Sp. 
Port, palacio ; Ital. palazzo.] 

1. The residence of an emperor, king, bishop, 
or other distinguished personage : as, a royal 
palace; a bishop’s palace; a ducal palace, Ac. 

2. A splendid, stately, or magnificent huild- 
ing or mansion. 

palace-car, s. 

Rail. Eng. : A car fitted with first-class ac- 
commodation, sofas and chairs, iustead of the 
ordinary seats ; a Pullman car. The seats can 
usually be arranged as berths or couches for 
night travelling. [Sleepino-cab.] 

• palace-court, s. 

Law: The court of the sovereign’s palace of 
Westminster, which had jurisdiction of per- 
sonal actions arising within the limits of 
twelve miles round the palace, excluding the 
City of London. It was established in 16i54, 
and abolished in 1849. 

t par la -ceous (ce as sh), a. [Lat. pal(a) = 
a "spade, a winnowing shovel, and Eng. suff, 
•aceou-s.] 

Bot. : Having the footstalk of a leaf ad- 
hering to its margin. (Willdenow.) 

* pa-la'-cious, a. [Lat, palati(um) = a palace ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ow,] Palatial, royal, grand, 
magnificent. 

pal-ach'-l$r-a, a. [Pref. pal-, and Mod. Lat. 

achlya.] 

Palceobot. : A genus of unicellular, filiform 
parasitic Algae, founded by Prof. Martin 
Duncan on minute tubularborings in shells and 
coral of Silurian and Devonian age, and which 
he regards as their work. He considers the 
geuus allied to the recent Achlya (q.v.). 

pal ac-raae'-a, s. [Pref. pal-, and Mod. Lat, 

acwia'a.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Patellidie, closely 
allied to Patella, from the Upper Cambrian. 

* pal-a-cy, * pal-a-sy, s. (Lat. patafiim.) 
A palace. 

“Youkb men that were in the pci! ary rsf— Sir T. 

Etyot i The Govemovr, hk. i. 


pal -a din, s. [Fr., from ltal. jxihuimo — a 
warrior, from Lat. palatinus (q.v.).] 

1, One of the twelve peers of Charlemagne ; 
a douzepere. 

2. A knight-errant; an heroic or eminent 
champion. 

“ Every paladin and peer, 

Oo Bonces voiles di U ' 

Scott Marmlon, Vl. S3. 

pal-ee-, pal- so -6-, pref. [Gi. jroAnios (pataios) 
= ancient.] Pertaining to the earliest times. 

pal-80-a'-9lS, s. [Pref. palce-, and Gr. a 
(akis) = a point, a barb.) 

PalcEont. : A genus from the Coal Measures, 
often referred to the Perforate Corals, hut 
probably a type of calcareous Sponges, with a 
venniculate skeleton. 

pal-n0-S.C-o-d.6n, s. [Pref. pales-; Gr. a*>j 
(ate) = a point, and suff. - odon .] 

Pakcont , : A genus of Limnotheridse (q.v.). 

pil-ae-ar / -ca, s. [Pref. palce-, and Lat. area 
(q.v.).] 

Palceont . : The Dame given by Hall, in 1858, 
to an ancient type of Arcadie, of which forty- 
two species have heen found in the Silurian 
and Devonian of North America and North 
Wales. Called also Megastomus, Cystodonta, 
and Cypri cardites. (Tate.) 

p&l-w-arc'-tic, pal-e-arc -tic, a. [Pref. 

palcc-, and Eng. arctic.] Pertaining to or 
found in the region described iu the com- 
pound. 

“Our British huttsrflies <mn only be really under, 
stood when studied in their /’alearcticd.stribution."— 
Athenaam, Nov. 1, 1884, p. 563. 

palnearctio region, s. 

Zool. £ Geog, ; A very extensive region, 
comprising all temperate Europe and Asia, 
from Iceland to Behring's Straits, and from 
the Azores to Japan. To the south it includes 
the extra- tropical part of the Sahara and 
Arabia, and all Persia, Cabul, and Belnochis- 
tan to the Indus. It comes down to a little 
below the upper limit of forests in the Hima- 
layas, and includes the larger northern por- 
tion of China, not quite so far down the coast 
as Amoy. (Wallace : Geog. List. Anirn., i. 71.) 

pal-fe-as'-tcr, s. [Pref. palcc-, and Gr. a<mjp 
(aster) = a star.] 

Pnkxont. : A genus of Star-fishes, consisting 
of species of considerable size, with five arms ; 
ranging from the Lower Silurian to the De- 
vonian. Nicholson places them in a provisional 
family Palasteriadaj (q.v.). 

pal-SB-chi noi'-de-a, s. pL [Mod. Lat. palce- 

chinus, and Gr. elSoy ( eidos ) = form.] 

Pahront. : A family or order of Echinoidea, 
all the species of which ore extinct. Genera : 
Palaechinus, Archseocidaris, and Melonites. 

pal-aa-chi’-nus, s. [Pref. pal-, and Lat. 

echinus (q.v.).J 

Palceont. : A g*nus of Periscboechinida?, 
said to occur in the Silurian, but certainly of 
Carboniferous age. The test is spheroidal, 
and the \ dates join without overlap] »ing. 
PaUcchinus gigas is found in the Carbonileioua 
Limestone of Ireland. 

pal-ae-daph'-us, s. [Pref. paltvo-, and Gr. 
efiac^os (edapkos) = bottom, foundation (?).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Dipnoi, referred hy 
Traquair to the section Ctenodipterines, from 
the Devonian formation. 

pal-as'-e-tus, s. [Pref. pal-, aud Gr. a leroc 

( aietos ) = an eagle.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Aquilinse, from the 
European Miocene. 

pal-se'-ga, S. [Pref. pal-, and Mod. Lat. cega 
(q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Isopoda, ranging from 
the Chalk to the Tertiary. 

pal-ee-gith'-a-lus, s. [Pref. pal-, and Gr. 
aiyifloAAos ( aigithallos ) = the tit.] 

Palccant. : An extinct genus of Passerine 
biitls, from the Upper Eocene of Paris. 

pal-ee-ich'-tb$-e§, s. pi. [Pref. pate-, and 

Gr. i\0iN ( ichthus ) = a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A suh-class of Fishes. The heart 
has a contractile conus arteriosus, intestine 
with a spiral valve ; optic nerves non-decus- 
sating or only partly decussating. It embraces 


©te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore. wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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two orders, Chondropterygii and Ganoidei. 
(Gunther.) 

p51-00-ich’-thy-io, a ■ [Mod. Lat. palceich - 
thy(es) ; Eng. mlj. Ruff. -fc,] Belonging to or 
eharac Eristic of the Pateichthyes (q.v.). 

** Remnant* of the paleichthyic fauna *re the 
Stur^t-oii* and the Lamprry*."— Gunther : Study of 

Fi*he*, (i. 24a. 

p51 00 in -a chus, a. [Prof, pate-, and Mod. 
Lat. inaofcuj (q.v.). j 

J'uteoiif. : A genua of braebyuroua deca- 
pods, with one species, Palwinackus lon'jipes, 
founded on remains from the Lower Oolite. 

p ill 00 raon, s. [Lat., from Gr. TlaAotVwj' 
(Puluimdn) = a name of the aea-gnd Melicertea, 
who was friendly to shipwrecked mariners.) 

Zool. : The typical genua of the family Pn- 
lamionidse (q.v.). Ptthrmon serratus is the 
Common Prawn. [Prawn.] 

p 5.1- r©- mo -ni-an, ». [Lat. pakemmi ; Eng. 
auff. -fan.) 

Zool. (PL): The family Puliemonidae (q.v.). 

P&I -00 mon'-i-dee, s. pi. [Lat. palcvmon ; 
fern. pi. fldj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of inacrourous eruslaceana 
containing the Shrimps and Prawna. The 
beak or rostrum is serrated. 

p5l-»-0~, pref. [Pal.*-.] 

p&l 00 6-51 bite, s. [Pret palceo -, and Eng. 
albite .] 

Alin.: A name given to a mineral from 
Norway, but without description. Probably 
an altered albite. 

pill 18-6 bot -a-n^, s. [Pref. palm-, and 
Eng. bofaay.) 

Sat. Science : Thst branch of Paleontology 
which deals with organic remains belonging 
to the Vegetable Kingdom. 

"The difflcullle* which Attend the study of Pateo- 
botany .' — yichoUon : Paleontology, 11. 443. (Note.) 

p5l 00-oc’ ar ii, s. [Pref. palm-, and Gr. 
Kapi? (caris) = a shrimp, a prawn.] 

Palcroni. : A fossil Crustacean genus, with 
a single species, Palteocaris typus, from the 
Coal-measures of North America. Nicholson 
regards it as an “early and comprehensive 
type of tbe Podophthalmata, characterized by 
the persistent segmentation of the thorax, 
but io other respects presenting considerable 
resemblance to tbe maernrona decapods.” 
The legs are undivided, it is usually referred 
to the Stomapoda. 

p51-oo 6 c5s' tor, a. [Pref. pateo-, and Lat. 
o»sfor = a beaver.) 

Palieont. ; An extinct form of Beaver from 
the Miocene of New Mexico. 

p5l oe o-gcr cus, a. [Pref. pateo-, and Gr. 
«rpK0t (kerhos) = a tail, or *ipxos (kirkos) = n 
falcon.) 

Pahvant, : A fossil bird of raptorial type 
from the European Miocene. 

p51 00 6 go -tus, s. [Pref. pateo-, and Gr. 
Kijros (keios) = a sea monster.) 

Pultront . .* A doubtful genus of Balecnuhe, 
founded on cervical vertebra; (supposed to 
belong to a baleen wluile), discovered in glacial 
ncenumlstions near Ely. They were probably 
washed out of the Kimmeridge Clay. 

p&l-0O-d-chC0'-rus, a. [Pref. palm-, and Gr. 
Xo<p<«{ (cAoiros) =u swine.] 

J'nhront. : A genus of JSuhls. from the Euro- 
pean Miocene. It resembles Sus (q.v.) in most 
respects, but the tubercles of the molars uru 
more distinctly circumscribed. 

pal ro 6 chor’ da, a. [Pref. jxtlcro-, and Gr. 
\oplr) (chorde) string.) (Pi.anolites.) 

pAl-00 oc' o-ma, a. [Pref. palm-, and Igit. 
conui — hair.) 

Palreont. : A genus of Star-fishes, from the 
Upper .Silurian. ** Possllilyan old lormof the 
living Bird‘s-foot Star-tishes.” ( Nicholson .) 

pAl-00 6 co ry no, a. [Pref. ;xiteo-, and 
Mod. Lat. curync (q.v.).] 

Palaont. : A genus of doubtful a (Unity, con- 
sisting of minute organisms attached to mar- 
gins of Lnee comls, •from the Scotch Coal- 
n i ensures. By some authorities they are rc- 
feiTed to Corynlda; according to others they 


are really peculiar processes belonging to 
Feuestella. 

pdl- 00 -o co-r^s’-tos. s. [Pref. palceo-, and 
Mod. Lat. corystes (q.v.).} 

Paheont. : A Brachyourons Crustacean, akin 
to the modern Cnrystoa (q.v.), and probably 
witli the habits of that genus. Found io tha 
Gault and Greensand of England. 

p51 00-6 -cog’ mic, n. [Pref. palm-, and Eng. 
cosmic.) Pe» taming or relating to the ancient 
world, or to the earth during former geological 
periods. 

p&l 00 6 cri-noid, s. (Pal^ocrinoidea.) 
PaUeont. : Any individual of the extinct 
family (or order) Pulitocrinoidcu (q.v.). 

•• A« a rule. also, the Paleocrinoidt have a calyx.**— 
y ichoUon : Paleontology, L 271. 

p 5.1 00 o-cri noi -de-a, 3, pi. [Pref. palceo-, 
and Mod. Lat. crmoutaz.J 
Pulceont. : An extinct family of the order 
(or order of the class) Cri noidea (q.v.). It 
contains three genera, Actiuocrinus, Cyatlio- 
crinus, and Platycrinus. 

p5l-ae o-crys’-tic, a. [For etym. see Pal.ko- 
crystic-sea.) Belonging to, connected with, 
or found io or near the Palseocrystic Sea. 

“ The paleocryttic floes lu Rohesou channel.'’— A. B. 
Markham : Great Frozen Sea, p. 79. 

pal 0 Docryatlc sea, 3 . 

Phys. Gtog. : (See extract). 

" hxd lonjf been awatc that the Ice nt which this 
part of the polar was composed cou»lated of huge 
massive does, not of a few seAa.ms' formation, but the 
creation or ages, rejvl thick-ribbed Ice. Except along 
the west coasts of Banks and Brhico Patrick I slauthi. 
110 such Ice had ever before been met with In the Arc- 
tic regions. It therefore became desirable tu apply to 
It a special name by which It might be provisionally 
known. After some discussion, CaptAiu Nates [Bee. 
1876) decided upon calling the frozen sea. on tiie 
southern border of which we were wintering, the 
* Paleocrytlic Sea.' the name being derived from the 
twoOreek words rraAaio?, ancient, and KpvoraAAos, 
Ice. This term was used for the great frozen polar sen 
during the remaining period of our detention ou its 
border*.' — A. II. Markham: Great Frozen Sea, p. 228. 

pM-oo-og-y-on, 3 . [Pref. paLzo-, and Gr. 
Kotov (kiwn) = fl dog.] 

Palceont. : A somewhat doubtful genua from 
the Brazilian bone-caves, of Post Pliocene age. 
It probably belongs te the Uauidn\ 

pdl -ai 6 cth no -log'-ic-al, a. lEng. 
pal(toethnolog(y) ; -icab] Of or pertaining to 
the seieneo ot paUeoetlinology (q.v.). 

pS.1-00 6 cth nol -o gist, 9 . [Eng. palceo - 
elhnoloy(y) ; - ist .] One learned or versed in 
the science of palteoethnology. 

p&l ro 6 oth nol o-gy, 3 . [Pref. paLro-, 
and Eng. ethnology.] Die ctlmology of the 
earliest times. ( Archxvologia , lxii. 1 UJ.) 

p 5,1-00 6 gc' -a, a. [Pref. jxilm-, and Gr. yal a 
(gum), poet, lur (gc) = the earth.] 

Zool. <C Geol. : A division of the earth for zoo- 
logical purposes proposed by Mr. belater. It 
includes the Puhcarctie, Oiieiilal, Etiiiopian, 
and Australian regions. 

** .Mr. SoltiUrr hiul grouped his regions primarily Into 
Puleoyea and Ncoguea, the old hiuI injw world 8 ot 
geographers ; n dt vision which strikingly accords with 
the distribution of the passerine birds, hut not so well 
with that ot mammalia or rcpiilca"— ll’uf/oce: Geoy. 
Put. Animal*. 1. 69. 

phi t© 6 gc an. a. [Eng. palctogun; -an.] 

1 . Living in, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the zoological region known as PnUeogca 
(q.v.). 

2. Pertaining to the former conditions of llio 
earth's surface, as revealed by geology, ns dis- 
tinct from the existing terraqueous aspects as 
tleseribed by geography. (Puge.) 

pdl no 6 graph, s. [Pref. jktheu-, nnd Gr. 
ypa>t>uj(grupho)=. to write.) Annncient mnmi- 
senpt. 

pdl 00 6g ra pher, s. [Eng. jxilmgraph ; 
•rr.| «uie who is skilled In paheogmphy (q.v.). 
’•This would supply a fair groiind of ooiiiididiit to 
the stricter scIuk>1 of /*ih»oj/ru^>Arr». .irA4m<z>um > 
lice. 20 . 1884, p. S'U. 

p51 00 6 graph’ io, pAI 00 6 grfiph lo- 

al, it. [Eng. pnltKoyru i>h(y); *ic, - ical. | Of or 
pel (aitiing to paheiigi iphy. 

'* Followed by a detailed p'thr<vra/>AicaJ sppcudlx." 
— AMemrMTn, Oct. *, 1881. |i, 42V. 

pal 00 dg -ra-phlst, f. [Eng. pulrograph ; 
-inf.) The same as I'AL.v.oanAmtm (q.v.). 


pil 00-og -ra-phy, s. [Eng. paragraph ; -y J 
L An ancient manner of writing; ancient 
manuscripts collectively. 

** Prom tbe paleography this is Indubitably the 
most ancient monument extant which Uroche* us ths 
early Orvek alphabet."— Dennu: Cit iei * GemeUrPt* cf 
Etruria, l. 272. 

2. The art or science of deciphering ancient 
lnscriptions.wri tings, manuscripts, doruments, 
&c., by a knowledge of the characters, aigus, 
and abbreviations used by the writers or sculp- 
tors of various nations at different times ; the 
study of ancient writiugs aud inscriptions, 
and modes of writing. 

pdl-ro^o hi -cr 5.x, s. [Pref. *ikeo-, ami Gr. 
itpa£ ( hierax ) = a hawk.) 

PalrronL . A genus of Falconinse, from the 
European Miocene. 

t p6.1-00-6 Ich thv-61-6 gf. ». IPref. 

palteo nml Eng. ichthyology.] 

Nat. Science : The science or study of fossil 
fishes. 

p&l-ao o-Ju-lus, 3 . [Pref. palceo-, and Mod. 
Lat. iulus (q.v.).J 

Pnluont. : A genus of millepedes of Permian 
age. 

piU 00 6-l5.g-us» s. [Pref. palceo and Gr. 

Aayws (in</03)= a hare.] 

Palccont. : A genua of Leporidre, from the 
Miocene of North America. 

p5l-00 6 la -ma, s. [Pref. paler o-, and Mod. 
Lat., &c. fama.)’ 

Palcvont. : A genus of Tylopoda, from tha 
Pliocene of South America. 

P&1 00 6 le mur,f. [Pref. paten-, and Lat, 
&c. lemur.] 

Pahvant. : A genus of Ivemuridae from tha 
Miocene of France, presenting resemblances 
to the living Galago (q.v.). 

p5.1’-00-6 lith, 3. [Pref. pateo-, and Gr. Ai0c* 
(lithos) = a stone.] Aoy unpolished atone Im- 
plement belonging to the earliest Stone Age. 
(ForfnipAlfy Rev., Jan., 1882, p. 87.) 

p5.1 00 0-lith-Ic, a. [Pref. pateo-, and Eng. 
Uthic.] 

Archceol.: The term applied by Sir John 
Lubbock to the first of the four great epochs 
into which he divides Prehistoric A rehivology. 
It is the more ancient portion of the Stone 
Age (q.v.). 

**Man »h«rtd the possosalon of Europo with th* 
mammoth, the cave-1»ear, the woolly- haired rhloo- 
cero», and other extinct aulmala Thi* we may axil 
the paleolithic jicriod.' - — Prehittoric Tune* (e<L 
1878), }>. 2. 

p5,l-00-ol -o-gist, -s. [Eng. palcpolog(y) ; 

One who is versed in pnteology; 0110 who 
studies or writes on paheology. 

p 5,1 00 61 6 gy, 3. [Pref. ixilceo-, and Gr. 
Aoyo? (logos) — a word, a discourse.) A dis- 
course or treatise on antiquities ; the study or 
knowledge of antiquity ; archicology. 

p51 00-6 mo-phl -tls, s. [Pref. pateo-, and 
Mod. Lat. mephitis (q.v.).] 

PuLeont. : A genus of Mustelidie, from the 
Miocene Tertiary of Western Europe. 

pflil 00 6 mor'-jrx, s. [Pref. palcro and Gr. 
/zijpuf (7?u*riu;)= “a ruminating llsh, like the 
ScaruH.” (Lithlcll *£ Scott.)] [St’Altua ] 

Palceont. : A genus of Ccrvidtc, from the 
Upper Miocene of Europe. 

p2tl' 00 6 rays, 3. [Pref. puteo-, aod Gr. p.v\ 
(vius)=a mouse.) 

Pala ont. : A genua of Oetmloiitiihv, from 
the Miocene of Europe. Protmbly ix-lnted to 
the living West Indian gruus Capromys. 

p&l 00 6 na tr6 lito, s. [l’ref. jhiIosp, and 
Eng. natrolite.] 

Min. : The same as Beiiumaxnitk (q.v.). 

p5.1 00 o n6 mcr t6 a. s. pi. [l*rcf. palcro-, 
mid Mod, Lit. mMirrlru.) 

Zool. : A sub-order of NeiiuTten (q.v,), con* 
t-iiniug, for tho most purl, nriniilivv lbrina. 
I’hb f genera, Ouriuelhi, Cepliulothrix, Polio, 
nnd Viili iiclsiijL. 

1>51 fO 6 Ills' gl dro, 9. yl. [Mod. Ijll. paltr* 
ni.n’(u3) ; Lit. ft* m. pi. adj. HUir. -ii/ie.) 

i’ahrmif. : A family of Ivejddnganoldet ; 

scales rhomboid, tail hetcroeercai ; Jaws iiriuod 


boil, b ; p6TU., J6^1 ; cat, gcll, chorus, ghtn. bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, ag ; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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■with numerous close-set, minute, rather blunt 
teetb. Genera, Pal^oniscus, Amblypterus, 
Elonichthya, and Plectrolepis. Range in 
time, through the Carboniferous and Permian. 

Pal-aa-o-ms-cus, s. [Pref. palcco -, and Gr. 
bvi<rKO<s (oniscos) — a marine fish resembling 
the cod.] 

Palceont. : The type-genua of the family 
Pala*oniscidre(q. v.). Forty species are known. 
Pala'oniscvs Freieslebeni is the moat common, 
and waa the first recognised species. P. 
superstes, apparently the last representative 
of the genus, survives till tbe Secondary 
period, its remains being found in the Keuper 
beds at Rowington, Warwickshire. 

pal 00 -on-ti'-na, s. [Pref. palce-, and Gr. 
ovra (onfn) = existing thinga.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Butterflies from the 
Stonesfield Slate (Lower Oolite). The sole 
species, Falceontina oolitica, is regarded as 
intermediate between the living groups, Nym- 
phalinae and Satyrime, and as allied to the 
Brassolinse. 

pal-OB-on-to graph'-ic-rU, a. [Eng. palce- 
ontograph(y) ; -ical.] Pertaining or relating 
to palieoatography. 

•f Pahvant ographical Society: A society 

formed in London on March 23, 1847, for 
figuring and describing every known British 
fossil. " it had been slightly preceded in date 
on the Continent by the publications of 
Durker and Von Meyer’s Palceontographia. 
By June, 1S47, it had 400 members, and eight 
months later, 601. It has rendered great 
service to geology. 

pal-se on tog'-ra-phy, «. [Pref. palcco - ; 
Gr. ovra (onto), neut. pi. of wv (on), and suff. 
- graph ; Fr. paleontographie ; Ger. palcronto- 
graphia.] 

Nat. Science. : The department of palaeon- 
tology which addresses itself to furnishing 
accurate figures and descriptions of fossils. 

piilfe-on-to log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. palceon- 
tolog(y) : -ical.] Pertaining or relating to 
palaeontology. 

pal-59- on to-log'-ioal-ly, adv. [Eng. 

palaeontological ; - ly .] In a palaeontological 
sense ; according to palaeontology. 

p^l-te-on-tol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. palccon - 
tolog(y) ; -isL] One who is versed in or studies 
palaeontology. 

p&lae on tol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. palceo- t and 
Eng. ontology (q.v.).] 

Nat. Science: The science which treats of 
the structure, affinities, classification, and dis- 
tribution in time of the forms of vegetable 
and animal life embedded in the rocks of the 
earth’s crust. {Prof. Geikie, in Encyc. Brit., x. 
319.) It may be regarded as an independent 
science, with two divisions, Paheozoology and 
Palaenbotany ; or it may be looked upon as a 
branch of Geology, seeing that its assistance 
is absolutely indispensable in many of the 
most familiar and fundamental problems of 
the latter science. (Pro/. Geikie , Tibi sup.) 
The number of 6pecies of animal and plant 
fossils discovered in the rocks has been enor- 
mous, from the simple forma of tbe earliest life 
to huge monsters exceeding in size uny now 
existing, aud often remarkable in form and 
structure. Many of these have been found ia 
our Western States. [Fossil; Geology.] 

pal-50 -6 nyc'-tis, s. [Pref. pabro-, n con- 
nect., and Gr. Iktis (iktis) — a weasel.] 

Palcvont. : A genua of Viverridse, from tbe 
Eocene Tertiary of Europe. 

pS.l-ao-o-pcr'-diX, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Lat. 
perdtx (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A genus of small birds, allied to 
the Partridges, from the Miocene of France 
and Central Europe. 

pal-fe ~3ph'-is, s. [Pref. palce and Gr. 6$ i? 
(ophis) = a snake.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Ophidia of Eocene 
age. Palaeophis toliapievs , from Sheppey, was 
about twelve feet long ; and the vertebra of 
P. ty pharos and P. porcatus, frnm the Brac- 
klesham beds, “ indicate a boa-constrictor- 
like snake, of about twenty feet iu length.” 
(Owen.) 

pal-00-o-phry'-nos, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Gr. 
<t>pvv t) (phrune) = a toad.] 


Palcvont. : A genus of anourous Batrachia, 
with two species, from the (Eningeu beds of 
Miocene age. 

pal-00-o-phy’-cus, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Gr. 
4 >vkoc (phukos) = sea- weed.] [Planolites.] 

t pAl-00 o-phy-tol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. palcco-, 
and Eng. phytolog y (q.v.).] 

Nat. Science : The same as Paleobotany 

(q.v.). (Balfour: Outlines of Botany, p. 565.) 

pal- 50 -op'-ter-IS, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Gr. 
TTTept? (ptcris) = a kind of fern.] 

Palceobot. : A genua of ferns from the Car- 
boniferous beds and tbe Devonian. Palccop- 
teris h ibemka (called also Cyclopteris kibe mica) 
is from the Upper Devonian of Kilkenny. 
Other species are from Nova Scotia, &c. 

paI- 00 -or'-e-as, s. [Pref. paloc-, and Mod. 
Lat. oreas (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Bovidse, from the 
Upper Miocene of Greece. It was probably 
allied to Oreas. The horns were straight, with 
a spiral twist, as in the living genus. 


large aa a hedgehog,” whence its specific name 
(magnus). (Owen : Brit. Fossil Mammals , p. 25.) 

pal-00-a-spi-za, s. [Pref. palce o-, and Gr. 
<nri£a ( sptza ) = a small piping bird.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Inaessorial Birds, 
probably belonging to the Fruigillidje, frnm 
the Tertiary of Colorado. Palceospisa bella is 
in an excellent state of preservation. 

pal -00 os'-y-ops, s. [Pref. palro -; Gr. cri5« 
(stw) := a swine, and (dps) = the counten- 
ance.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Marsh’s Limnohyidae, 
but often placed in the Tapiridse. It is from 
the American Eocene. Tha teetb form an 
almost continuous series ; the molars resemble 
those of the Palseotherida*, but the canines 
were like those of the Carnivora. 

pal- 00 - o tcch'-mc, a. [Pref. palcco-, and 
Gr. Tf\yg (techne) — art, skill, craft in work- 
manship.] Belonging to, connected with, or 
\ >ractising ancient art. 

“The old Ml traces of the paltrotech nir tnen of 
Central France."— Wilson : Prehistoric Man, cb- 1L 



pal 00-or'-ms, s. [Pref. palce-, and Gr. opw* 
(orreis) = a bird.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Palaeornithid» (q.v.). Eighteen species are 
known, seventeen from the Oriental region, 
Mauritius, Rodrigues, 
and Seychelle 
Islands, and a spe- 
cies in tropical 
Africa (PaUe- 
ornis sene- 
galas), appa- 
rently identi- 
cal with tbe 
Indian P . 
torquatus, 
and there- 
fore, consi- 
dering the 
very ancient 
intercourse be- 
tween tbe two 
countries, and the 
improbability of the spe- 
cies remaining unchanged paleornis toh- 
or originating by natural quatus. 
causes, most likely the 
pf^geny of domestic birds introduced from 
India. [Parrakeet.] 


pal - 00 - or - mth'-i - due, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
palceornis, genit paloeornith(os) ; Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. suff. -idar.] 

Ornitk. : A family of Psittaci (q.v.), with 
eight genera, and sixty-five species. 


pal-00-or'tyx, s. [Pref. palce-, and Lat- 
ortyx (q.v.).J 

Pabeont. : A genns of small birds allied to the 
American genus Ortyx, but with smaller wings. 


pal-as-or'-yx, s. [Pref. palce-, and Mod. Lat., 
&c., oryr. ] 

Palceont. : A genus of Bovidie, from Upper 
Miocene of Greece. They possessed long 
curved horns, and arc supposed to be allied to 
the living Gemsboks. [Oryx.] 

pal-fe -6 sau'-rus, s. [Pref. j^alceo-, and Gr. 
<ra.ii poi (sauros) = a lizard.] 

Palceont. : According to Huxley, a genus of 
Deinosauria, but 
placed by Owen in 
his order Thet-odon- 
tia (q.v.). The genus 
was founded on 
teeth found near 
Bristol, in a dolo- 
mitic conglomerate 
of Triassic age. 

P&1-33 o s’ir'-en, s. 

[Pref. porioro-, and 
Mod. Lat., &c. siren.] 

Palceont.: A pos- 
sible genus of Uro- 
dela, founded by 
Geinitz, who believed it allied to .Siren lacer - 
tina , on remains from the Lower Permian. 
It may really be a Labyrinthodont. 

palreo-spal'ax, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Gr. 
cr7raAa£ (spalox) — a mole.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Talpidre, founded on 
a portion of the left ramus of a lower jaw, 
from a lacustrine deposit at Ostend, near 
Baeton, on the Norfolk coast. It “was as 



A. Of PalaeoMiurv* ct/Jindro . 
don : &. Of P. platyodotu 


pdl-08 o-there, s. [PALEOTnEntuM.] Any 
individual of tbe family Palfeotheridse (q.v.). 

M The jxilmothert hua three toes on both the fore and 
hind feet.'— turn? .- Brit. Fossil Mammals, p. S17. 

pal-00-6 ther'-i-an, a. [Mod. Lat. palreo- 
theii(um); Eng. adj. suff. -an.] Pertaiuing or 
relating to the family Palseotheridae. 

" The palai^theetan fossils that have been collected 
from tlie quarries of the hard freshwater marls of the 
Isle of Wnftit.' — Oioen; Brit. Fossil Mammals, pw 31#. 

pal-ce o theV-i-d 00 , s. pi [Mod. Lat. palcco- 
theri(um ); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Palceont. : A family of perisaodaetyle Un- 
gulates, from the European Tertiaiy. The 
feet resembled those nf tapirs, but had only 
three digits. The skull is tapiroid, and there 
was probably a short flexible proboscis, as the 
nasal bones are very prominent. The dental 
formula is, i g?, c £j, pm M = 44 ; 
the lower molars were doubly crescentic. 
Through Anchitherium (q.v.), the Palaeo- 
theridae approach the Equidte so closely, that 
it ia probable both families are descended from 
a common form. 

pal 00-6 ther'-i-UTn, «. [Pref. palcco-, and 
Gr. (h)piov (thcrion) = a wild animal.] 

Palceont. : The type-genus of the family 
Palreotheridfe (q.v.). It waa founded on re- 
mains discovered 
by Cuvier in the 
quarries of Mont- 
raartre, and 
named by him 
Palce ot hcrium 
magnum. II is re- 
storation of the 
animal has proved 
incorrect, the dis- 
covery of a com- 
plete specimen 
showing this spe- 
cies to have re- paleotrerii’m maonum. 
semhled an ante- lA „ „ . . 

lope in general ri 

figure. Several species are known, varying in 
size from that of a roedeer to that of a tapir. 

pal- 00-0 ther -Old, a. [Eng. palceotkcr(ium) ; 
suff. -oid .] Belonging or having some of the 
characteristics of the family Paheotheridie 
(q.v.). 

’* The molars nre of the paT<rotheroid type." — XichoL 
son : Palaeontology, iL 332. 

pal 08-617-1*0. gus, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Gr. 
rpayos (tragos) — a goat.] 

Palceont. : A genua (apparently) of True 
| Antelopes, from the Upper Miocene of Greece. 

* pal-aa-o-trih'-gn, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Mod. 
Lat. tringa (q.v.).J 

Pahront. : A genua of Gralhtores, allied to 
the Sandpipers, from the Gbalk of North 
America. 

pal- 08 -ox’-y-lon, s. [Pref. palcco-, and Gr. 
^vAoi' (xulon) — wood.] 

Palcrobot.: A genus of fossil Conifers from 
the Carboniferous formation. 

pal-00-6-za'-mi-a, 8. [Pref. palcco-, and 
Mnd. Lat. samia (q.v.).] 

Palceobot. : A genua of fossil Cycada, from 
the Oolitic and Liassic rocks of Yorkshire, 
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Oxfordshire, and Dorsetshire; and from the 
Uitcnhuge beds of South Africa, (yaurf. 
Joum. GiqI. Soc. t xx, 77, xxiiL 144, 145.) 

pdl- 89 ' 6 -zd f -ic, a. [Pref. pa/ceo-, and Cr. 
^(urj (zoe) = life, existence.] 

Geol. : The term generally applied to the 
scries of strata commencing with l he (list 
rocks which have truces of life, and ending 
with tha upper part of the Permiiin. As the 
uppermost strata of nil arc called bv some 
Quaternary, those immediately beneath these 
Tertiary, and those a stage turther down 
Secondary, one would expect the basal rocks 
of the scries to be called Primary. But 
unhappily that term was misused in the 
Infancy of geology, being applied to granite, 
gneiss, &c., in consequence of which, to avoid 
confusion, it was allowed to become, for a 
time at least, extinct, — the word palaeozoic 
being substituted in its room. Sir Charles 
Lyell. however, in his Student's Elements of 
Geology, retained its use, dividing the ** Primary 
or Palnozoic,” from beneath upwards into 
Laurentian or Archaan, Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian (q.v.). 
Judged by the thickness of t lie beds, the 
Palaeozoic strata took a vastly longer lime 
to deposit than all the strata which suc- 
ceeded, from the close of the Permian to the 
resent time. The paleontological break 
etween the Palieozoic and the Secondary 
rocks is very considerable. (For details see 
tlie various divisions of the period.) [Ceol- 
ooy, Fossil.] 

pftl ve 6 20 ol-d-gy, *. [Fref, palceo-, and 
Eng. zoology.] 

Nat, Science: That branch of science which 
deala with the fossil remains of auimals. 

pa-lses'-tra, a. (Pales™ a.] 

pftl-fe-tlo-log'-ic-al (t as sh), a. [Eng. 
palcetiolog(y ) ; -ioa/.]* Of, pertaiumg, Or re- 
lntiug to palretiology (q.v.). 

pftl-re ti-or- 6 -glst (tl as Bhi), s. [Eng. 
jxihrt iolog(y) ; -is/.] Ooe who studies or is 
versed in pa)a*tiology, 

pal fo-tl-oro-g# (tl as sh), a. |Pref. pal-, 
and Eng. a/iotoyy.) Tho science which ex- 
plains the past changes of the globe by the 
long-continued action of the causes now iu 
operation. [Geolooy.] 

pftl-a-go'-nitc, s. [From Palagon(ia), Sicily, 
where first found ; fluff. -ite (J/bi.).j 

A/in.: An amorphous mineral occurring iu 
grains, and forming a large part of many vol- 
canic tuffs. Hardness, 4 to 5 ; ap. gr. 2*4 to 
2 7 ; lustre, vitreous; colour, yellow, brown- 
ish-yellow, red, black ; atreak, yellow to 
brown. Compos, : essentially a hydrated aili- 
cate of alumina, sesquioxide of Iron, mag- 
nesia, and lime, with amall bat varying 
amounts of aoda and potash. Penck, us the 
result of an exhaustive study of palagonite, 
declares, however, that no such mineral exists, 
but th.it It la a mixture of various mineral 
substances. ( Zeits . Geol. Cm., xxxl. (1870), 504.) 

palagon lte rock, 5. 

Pdrol.: A rock consisting almost exclusively 
of palagonito (q.v.), (Iiutley.) 

palagonito tul£ s. 

Petrol. : A tuff consisting of fragments of 
palagonite and of eruptive nicks, with crystals 
of augitc ami olivine. (Rutley.) 

pftl al- 6 -po'-tro (tro as tor), [Pref. 
jv/toio- = palieo-, and Gr. tr<Tpa (prira)=a 
rock.] 

Petrol, : Do Sanssure's name for the alpine 
equivalent of the Cornish Cornublanlto (Pro- 
teolite) (q.v.). 

pftl al (t aa sh), a. [Pal.k- 

•noLooiCAU] 

pftl-ai-tl-ftr- 6 g$r (t as sh), *. [Pal.k- 

TIOLOOV.] 

pftl-a mo'-d<$-a, ®. I From Pnlauicdea, tho 
aon of .Vauphna and Clymc nc.] 

Ornilh. : Horned Screamer (q.v.) ; tho typi- 
cal genus of the family Pnlninodiidic (q.v.). 
There Is but one species, Palamedea cornula, 
from Guiana. 

p ftl a m6 do’-I clro, rU [Mod. Lat. pala- 
met/e(n); Igit. fern. ]>l. adj. suff. -ida\] 

Ornith.: Bcreiimers; an American family 


of An seres, with two genera, Pulamedea and 
Chauno. 

pal am pore', pil em pour', s. [See dcf.] 

1. A tiowered chintz or stuff, probably named 
from the town of Palaiopur, iu the north of 
Uuzerat. (Mrs. Gasktll : Sylvia’s Lovers , ch. xii.) 

2. A flowered shawl, usually worn by Orien- 
tals of rank. (Byron: Giaour.) 

pa-lfth'-kfts, «. [Turk.] 

Mil. : A permanent entrenched camp at- 
tached to a frontier fortress. 

pal an-quin' (qu as k), pal-an-kcen’, 
* pal-an-kcc, * pal-lam kccri,s. [Himl. 

palang a bed, a bedstead; Pers. j>ahink t 
palang = a bedstead ; Pali, palanki = a litter ; 



palanquin. 


Javanese palangki, ]>alangkan; all from San sc. 
paryahka =a couch-bed, a bed, from part = 
about, round, and aiika = n hook ; Fr. jxilan- 
?«in.] A carriage borne by men on their 
shoulders who relieve each other at intervals. 
It is a sort of box about eight feet long, four 
feet wide, and four feet high, and Is an ordi- 
nary mode of conveyance in India and China, 

" They rld<? on men's •boulders In a alight thing they 
call a palankee."— Terry ; Voyage to Dost Indiet. Ac., 
p. 165. (16M.) 

pftl-ap lo ther'-J-um, s, [Pret pal-, Gr. 
ajrAoo? (haploos) = simple, and BypCow (thcrion) 
= a wild animal.] 

Falceont . : A genus of Palfeotheridie, akin 
lo Palumthcrium, except that the pracmnlars 
have a simpler structure than the true molars, 
and the first molars are absent. Found in Hie 
Eocene. 

pftl-ftp-ter-yg'-l-dse, s.pl. [Mod. 1st. pal- 
apteryx , genit . palapteryg(U) ; Lat. fcni. pi. adj. 
aulk -iihv.) 

Falceont. : A family of Struthious Binls, 
founded by Dr. Ilaast, and co-exteusivo with 
Prof. Owen's Dinornithidie, which cuusists of 
his single genus Dinoruis (q.v.). Dr. Haast 
divides these sub-fossil remains into three 
families : Diuornithidu!, including Dinoruis, 
with five, and Meiornis, with seven species ; 
Palaptcrygidae, including Talupteryx ami 
Eurapteryx, each with two species ; and 
^Epyornithidie, one genus, iEpyornis (q.v.), 
with three species. (Ibis, 1874, p. 20‘».) 

pftl ftp tcr-$fx, s. [Pref. pa/-, and Mod. Lat. 
apteryx (q.v.).] 

Paliront. : A gonna of birds, akin to the 
modern Apteryx ; founded mi remains from 
New Zealand. It was of large size. 

pil ft-ra'-no a, s. [Pref. jxtl-, and Lat. 
arahea (q.v.).] * 

Palcront. : A genus of True Spiders. Pala- 
mnea borassifolia Is from the Coal-measures 
of Bohemia. 

pftl fts trao' i dro f s.pl. [rref. pal-, and Mod. 
Lat. astrcrkUc (q.v.).] 

PalcroTd. : A family of Apnrosc Corals, akin 
to the modern Astraddle. Genera arc found 
In the Devonian and Carboniferous rocka. 

pill' at a bio, a. (Eng. jwrin/(e); -able.] 

1. Lit.: Pleasing to tho palate or taste; 
savoury. 

••TL»y , . . crowding »1n 

Their /*»/« buna" J. f'hllipt : Ctder, L 

2. Fig. : Pleasing ; agreeable In any way. 

pftl'-at a bio ndss,*. [Eng. palatable-, -ne.w.] 
Tin- ‘quality or state of lxdng palatable ; aa- 
vonrlness. 

pil at~a bl^, adv. JFng. palatable); -ly.) 
In a pa I at a Id a maimer; agreeably to the 
palate or taste. 


pal -at aL & *- [Eng. j<uuii(«?) ; ^ri.] 

A. As adjective : 

1 , Orel. lAing. : Of or pertaining to tha 
palate : as, the palatal bones. 

2. Gram. : Pronouuccd nr uttered by tha 
aid of the palate ; said of certaiu sounds, as 
ch in cAnrcA, the vowel r, &:c. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Aiuit. (PI): The palate bones. (Qiwiin.) 

2. Grtim. : A sound pronounced or formed 
by thu aid of the palate. 

pal ate, * pal at, * pal et, * pal-lat 
* pal -late, s. [U. Fr. palat, fixun Ijtt. piU 
atam = Hie palate; Fr. palais; fcp. &i PorL 
pa hvla r ; 1 tal. palu to. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In t lie same sense aa II. 1. 

"The still-born sounds ui>on tha patafe hung. 

And died imperfect ou the I.dterlng tonguo.” 

Dryden : Theodora k 1/tsmorta, SOX 

2 . Figaro / ively ; 

(1) Taste, relish, fancy, liking. (From the 
erroneous notion that the palate is the orgaa 
Of taste.) 

"Tlir vnltfiir boll, the le-irncd r>Mt an ep? : 

Hard bnik to hit the palate of >uch guest*.* 
i ‘ope Satire t. ct. M. 

(2) Intellectual taste ; the power of relishing 
mentally. 

"Thtt men of ntca palates could not relUh Arlatotlo, 
*s drest up by tho schnoliuou. "— Baker: On learning. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : The roof of the mouth. The fore 
part is called the hard palate and the kick 
part the soft palate, the former having an 
osseous framework and a membrane provided, 
with many muciparous glaods, the latter 
formed by a doubling of a membrane en- 
closing muscular fibres and oumerous glauds. 
(Quain.) 

2. BoL : The prominent lower lip of a ringenb 
corolla. 

palate-bone, *. 

Anatomy : 

1. Sing. : A bone forming the back part of 
the hard palate and the lateral wall of the 
nose between the superior maxillary liooe aud 
the internal pterygoid process. (Quain.) 

2. PI. : Two vertical bones iu the front of 
the skull, the lower ends of which turn in 
and meet over the roof of the mouth. 

* palate man, s. An epicure. ( Fuller : 
Worthies, i. 184.) 

* pal -ato, v.t. [Palate, 5 .] To perceive by 
tho taste ; to taste, to relish. 

** Not^a/arirtf? the t*»tr ut her dishonour.'' 

Xhakesp. . Trot! us A Creunda, It. L 

pa-la'-tial (tl as sh) (l), a. [Lat. palatiam 
*= a palace (q.v.).] Pertaining to, becoming, 
or resembling a palace ; grand, magnificent. 

M It U built til tiic palatial style of those d*ys.’— 
Drummond : Trarelt. p. 2 IT. 

* pa ld'-tial (tl as sh) (2), a. & 5 . [Low Lat. 
juilatiuin == thu palate (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the palate ; 
pulatic. 

B, As subst. : A palu tal (q.v.). 

** Den tnli* lulu* cluuiKcd for dtnt*ls, nm! palatial* 
for palatial*."—, Sir II'. Jones: Origin A /'eurulies qf 
Nations. 

* pa lftt ic, * pa lftt Ick, a. At *. [Eng. 

palut(e); -ic.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to tho ]kalnte. 

** Tho thre« UbiaJs. v, 6 n», *ro p*ndlr I to the tlvros 
^IdkIvaI, i, d. >i, *nd to luo II i rev paluilci. k, g, L“— 
Holder. 

B. A® subst. : A pulatal (q.v.). 

* pa-ldt'-i nato, v./. (Palatinate, s.l To 
torin nr constitute into n palutiunU* or county 
palatum. 

"It is much senior to l.*j>c«*hlrs In tb*t honour, 
being polatuuited but hy Kuig Edwsrd 11 1.“— fuller . 
Worthies i CttesUir*. 

pa lAt 1 nato,r [Fr. jxiAi/f nnf. from jxi ^ aff n 
= palatine (q.v.) ; Sp. ; ] lul. j«il- 

atmato.] T lia title nr dignity of a juilalum ; 
tho neignury or province of a palatine ; a 
county palatine; specif., an old division of 
Germuny now incorporated, part in liavniia 
unit ]wirt in the German Empire. 

”Mlr Arthur rhlrhculir G come Isick fn>in tlis 
Tnlatinate.' tl teell letters l»k. L, J *. Irt. IX 

•palatinaty ,/ 1 (Eng. palatinate ) ; -y.\ A 
palat mate. (Goff/mre.) 
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pfir-a -tine, a. [Eng. 'palate, and sutf. -ine.) 
Anal. : Of or belonging to the palate. There 
are palatine arteriea, veins, foramina, <fcc. 

p&l -a-tine ( 1 ), a, & s. [Fr. palatin, from Lat. 
pcdatinus = (I) the name of a liill in Rome, 
(2) belonging to the imperial abode, or to a 
palace or court; Sp., Port., & ltal. palatino. 
Palatine and paladin are doublets.] [Palace.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or connected 
with a palace ; applied originally to persons 
bolding office or employment in the king's 
palace ; hence, possessing or conferring royal 
privileges. 

"Counties palatine are so called a pa.la.tio .‘ because 
the owners thereof (the Earl of Chester, the Bishop of 
Durham, and the Duke of Lancaster! had In those 
counties jura regalia."— Blackit<me : Commentaries. 
(Introd. J 4.) 

B. As subst. : One invested with royal 
privileges and rights ; a count palatine. 

% (1) Count palatine : [Count]. 

(2) County palatine : [Countv]. 

P^-lAt' in-lte, s . [Eng. Palatin(ate), the 

former name of a part of Rhenish Bavaria ; 
guff. -ite (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. : A rock formerly included under 
the term Slelaphyre, and subsequently, be- 
cause of its diallagic constituent, uuder the 
Gabbros. It ia now recognised as belonging 
to the older and much metamorphosed 
•lolerites. 

* pal'-a-tive, a. [Eng. polat(e); -ive.] Pleas- 
ing to* the palate or taste ; palatable. 

"Glut uot thyself with palative delights." — Sir T 
Brovme : Christ tan Morals, ii. L 

pa-la -ver, s. [Port, palavra — u word; Sp. 
palabra, from Lat.para&oJa = a parable (q.v.).] 
]. A talking together, a discussion, a con- 
ference, a parley. (Usually applied in hooka 
of travel to parleys with chiefs of the West 
Coast of Africa, where Portuguese is the chief 
language of intercourse with Europeans.) 

2. Talk, chatter ; superfluous or idle talk. 

3. Flattery wheedling, coaxing, 
pa la'-ver, v.t. it i. [Palaver, 5.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To chatter ; to gabble. 

" Palavering the little language for her benefit."— 
0. Bronte : Vitlette. cli. xiii. 

2. To talk over, to wheedle, to coax, to 
fatter, to lminbug. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To confer, to discuss, to talk. 

2. To talk idly, to chatter. 

pa-la- ver- er, s. [Eng. palaver ; -er.] One 
who palavers; a flatterer, a humbug. 

pa-lay', s . [Native name.] 

Bot. : Cryptostegia grandijlora, a climbing 
aaclepiadaceous shrub, with large, showy, 
rose-coloured, bell-shaped flowers, and tri- 
angular follicles abounding in milky juice. 
It grows in the west of Iudia. Its juice 
yields an inferior kind of caoutchouc. 

pale, * paal, * pall, a. <fc s. [O. Fr. pate, 
paile, paste (Fr. pdle), from Lat pallidum, 
acc. of pallidus = pale, from palleo = to be 
pale ; Sp. palido ; ltal. pallido. Pale and 
pallid are thus doublets.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. White, whitish ; wanting in colour ; wan; 
not ruddy ; not fresh of colour. 

“ Then was the kyuges face paaV’—Joyt : Expos, of 
Dante/, ch. v. 

2. Not bright or brilliant ; dim, faint. 

“The day sterre wexetb pale and leseth her light** 
Chaucer; Boecius, ll. 

*3. White. 

“ Hands as i>alc as milk." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, v. 

4. Not highly or darkly coloured ; approach- 
ing colourless transparency. 

B. As subst. : Paleness, pallor. 

“ A sudden pale . . . 

Usurps her cheek." Shakesp. : Venus * A dorm, 689 

pale ale, s. A light-coloured bitter ale, 
pale-buck, s. 

Zool. : The Ourebi (q.v.). 
pale-catechu, s. [Gambir, Tebra Ja- 

PONICA.] 

pale-clouded yellow butterfly, s. 

Entom. : Colias Ilyale. 


* pale-dead, a. Lacking lustre, as in 
death. 

" The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyea.*' 
Shakesp. : Henry I’., iv. 8 

pale-eyed, a. Having dim or pale eyes. 

" No nightly tranee, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest ' 

Milton: Maturity. 

pale-face, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A name given by North 
American Indiana to white persons. 

"Red-akin trie* to shoulder pale face out of reach, 
but pale-face sticks to him like a leech."— Seri b ner s 
Magazine. Aug. 1877. p. 514. 

B, As adj. : Pale-faced. 

pale-faced, a. 

1. Having a pale or pallid face. 

‘’Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward." 

Shakesp. : Venus * Adonis, MS. 

2. White ; not coloured. [Pale-face, s.] 

* pale-hearted, a. Fearful, timid, cow- 
ardly ; wanting in spirit or courage. 

“That I may tell pale-hearted fear, /t lies.*' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, It. L 

pale oak eggar, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, Trichiura cnatcegi. 

pale-white, s. Paleness; want of colour. 

" Fears by pale-white shewn/' 

Shakesp. : Loves Labours Lott, L 8. 

* pale (1), * pall, v.t. A £. [Pale, a.) 

A. Trans. : To make pale ; to deprive of 
colour. 

" I whom sorrow thus did pale." 

Phaer: Virgil ; JZneid lx. 

B, Intro ns. : To become or turn pale; to 
lose colour. 

“The wife, who watched bis face. 

Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron m<>uth." 

Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 732. 

pale (1), * paal, s. [Fr. pal, from Lat. palus 
= a stake ; A.S. pat, pa 1 : Ger. pfahl ; Dut. A 
Low Ger. paal; Dan. pal. Pale and pole are 
doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A pointed stake or narrow piece of wood, 
used in fencing by being fixed in the ground 
or joined above and helow to a rail. 

2. A kind of fencing consisting of vertical 
slats supported by posts and rails, or posts 
and wires ; paling. 

" So said, so done ; a single bound 
Clears the poor labourer s humble pa/e." 

Sc»// : The Chase, xx. 

* 3. Anything which incloses or fences in ; 
a boundary, a limit. 

"Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason.'* 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 4. 

4. A space inclosed ; limits. 

“Within the /*»/« of the regicide dominions."— 
Burke: On a Begicidc Peace, lett, iL 

5. A district, a territory ; specif., that por- 
tion of Ireland in which English law and 
authority were recognised. The whole of the 
English pale was originally divided by King 
John into twelve counties palatine. 

"There is no part hut the bare English pale, iu which 
the Irish have not the greatest footing."— Spenser : 
State of Ireland. 

* 6. A stripe on cloth. 

" Thou wearest on thy hose a pale. 

And on tby tippet such a belL“ 

Chaucer. Sous of Fame, lit. 

7. An instrument for trying the quality of 
cheese ; a cheese-acoop. 

U. Technically : 

1. Her. : The first and 
simplest kind of ordi- 
nary. It incloses one- 
third of the escutcheon, 
aud is bounded hy two 
straight lines, running 
vertically at equal dis- 
tances from the aides of 
the escutcheon. It sel- 
dom contains more than three charges. 

2. Shipbuild. : One of the interior shores 
for steadying the timbers of a ship while 
building. 

1 (1) Party per pale : [Party, a.]. 

* (2) To leap the pale : To be extravagant ; to 
go beyond one’s income. 

pale (2), s. [Sp., ltal., t. Lat. pala .] [Peel 
( 2), s.] A baker's shovel ; a peel. 

“The pale is the name given to the long wooden 
shovel on which the bread ia placed in order to be 
pushed into the oven."— Gentleman's Mag., Aug. 1857, 
p. 181. 

pale (3), s. [Palea.) 


pale, * payle, v.t. [Pale (1), *.] 

1. To inclose or fence in with pales or 
paling. 

“They that been possess loners of the same shnlde 
payle certeine of the Parke of W ever* ton ."— P axiom 
Letters, ll. 3a7. 

* 2. To inclose ; to encompass. 

” Whnte'er the ocean pales, or sky inclip*/' 

Shakesp. : Antony <f Cleopatra, 1L 7. 

* 3. To encircle. 

" Paled hU temples with the crown of Spain.' 

Scott : Don lloderick, 43. 

pa'-le-a (pi. pa’-le-ie), s. [Lat. = chaff.) 

Botany (PL) : 

1. The generally membranous and colour- 
less bracts situated upon the receptacle of a 
composite plant between the florets ; the chaff 
of the receptacle. 

2. The bracts immediately surrounding the 
fertilising organs in grasses. (Lindley.) The 
divisions of the glume and perianth in grasses. 
(Richard.) 

pa-le-a'-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat. 
paleaceus, from Lat. patea.] Abounding with 
chaffy scales. 

pa -Ie 09, s. pi. [Palea.] 

pa-le-09-form, pa'-le-i form, a. [Lat. 

palea (q.v.), aud Jorma = form.] 

Bot. : Resembling pale® or chaff. (Preos. 
of Bot.) 

"The pappus is reduced to a very few short palei- 
form bristles .” — Journal of Botany, No. 221, p. 160 
( 1881 ). 

* paled (1), a. [Pale, o.] Pale, pallid. 

** We have spent 

Our youthful days iu paled lauguishuient." 

Keturne from Parnassus, ii. L 

paled (2), a. [Eng. pale (1), s. ; -ed.) 

* 1. Surrounded with a paling ; fenced in; 
inclosed. 

"She is yhrouht into a paled greene." 

Spenser . P. Q., L ▼. 6. 

2. Striped, as in heraldry. 

** Buskins he wore of costliest cord wayne, 

Finct upon golde, and paled part per part." 

Spenser . F. V-. V I. it 6. 

* pal’-ed ness, s. [Eng. paled ( 1 ) ; - ness .) 
Paleness, pallor. 

“ Where jtaledness aud btushes mutually 

Their timorous and graceful station took/* 

Beaumont : Psyche, vli. 7. 

* pal cis, s. [Palace.] 

pale ly, adv. [Eng. pale, a. ; -fi/.] In a pale 
mauner ; wanly, dimly ; not brilliantly. 

pal em pour', pal-em-pore’, «. [Palam- 

P0BE.] 

* pal en-dar, s. [A corrupt of bilander 
(q.v.). J A kind of coasting vessel. 

"Solyman sent over iight-horseineu In great paten 
dars, which, ruumng all aloug the sca-coast, carried 
the people." — knollet ; Hist, of the Turket. 

pale -ness, s. [Eng. pate, a. ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being pale or wanting in colour ; 
wanness, pallor ; deficiency or want of colour 
or freshness; dimness; absence of lustre or 
brilliancy. 

" To livid paleness turns the glowing red." 

Dryden : Palamon A A rcite, i. «7. 

pal’ -ej 6 graph, pal-e dg'-ra pher. 
pal-e-ol’- 6 -gy, 4tc. [See under Palaco- 
obapu, Paleographer, &c.l 

pal-e-o-la (pi. pal-e-o'-laa), s. [Dimin 

from pa tea (q.v.). J 

Bot. (Pl.) : Richard’s name for the scales in 
the inflorescence of grasses. 

* pal -C-OUS, a. [Lat palea — chaff.] Like 
chaff ; chatty, husky. 

“This sttractiou we tried In straws and paleous 
bodies/'— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. Ii., ch. iv. 

Pa-ler'-mi-taa, a. &, s. [See def.) 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to Palermo or 
its inhabitants. 

B. As subst : A native or inhabitant of 
Palermo. 

Pa'-le§, s. [The Roman goddess of shepherds 
and pasturage.] 

Astron. : [Asteroid, 49]. 

P^l’-cs-tine, s. [Lat. Paltestina ; Gr. IlaA- 
atcrruTj (Paloistine), from Heb. ncVe (pelt- 
sheth).] 

Geography : 

* 1. Philistia, the long, broad strip of mari- 



f&tc, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, 00 = e ; ey = a • qu = kw. 
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time plain inhabited by the Philistines (q.v.), 
the Syria Palaistiua of the Greeks. Miltou 
uses the word In this aeoae (P. U , L 405; 
Nativ., 199 ; Sam. Agon., 144, 1,099), and it is 
ao tised in the A. V. 

2. The whole country of Israel ; the Holy- 
land. 

Palestine bush babbler, a, 

Oml th, : Argya sguamicejis. 

Palostlnc soup, a. A soup made from 
Jerusalem artichokea. The name ia based on 
a misconceplien, for the word Jerusalem has 
no connection with the Holy City, but la a 
corruption of the Italian girasole . I Arti- 
choke, *J.] 

Palestine sun-bird, a. 

Omith. : Clnnyrts osea. (Tristram,} 

Pil es tln’-e-an, a. [Eng. Palestine ; -an.] 
Of or belonging to Palestine, 

pa-1 cs -tra, pa-ices’- tra, s. (Lat. palestra , 
from Gr. rraAttiVrpci (jwlaistra) = a wrestling* 
Behool ; iroAduj (palaio)=. to wrestle; ndAij 
{p<ale)~ wrestling.) 

1. A place devoted to athletic exerciees ; 
a wrestling-school ; a gymnasium. 

** LeAm d fit the bar, In the patee.i'ra bold.** 

Courier : Conversation, M2. 

2. A wrestling ; wrestling exercises. 

• pa-les*~tral, * pa Ies’-trall, a. (Pales- 
tra.) Pertaining to the palestra or to wrest- 
ling exercises ; athletic. 

*'Of the feat aud playls fittest rail." 

Chaucer ; Troll us, v. 304. 

•pa-lcs'-trt-an, 'pa-les-tric, * pa les - 
trlc-al, a. (Eng. yaiJcsf r(a) ; -ion, -u*, -ical) 
Pertaiinug to the palestra or to wrestling. 

* pal-et, s. [Palette (1 ).] 

pal’-c-tot (final l silent), s. [Fr. t formerly 
i<allftoc . J A loose coat or jacket worn by 
both sexes; an overcoat. [Paltock.J 

"A hand son io louse paletot, now shrunk with wash- 
log."— (I. Edot : Daniel Deronda, ch. xxxi v. 


* pAl’-ctto (1), a. [Fr. ptlote = a little ball, 
from Lat. pila = a ball.] The head, 

*’ I Ahull hreake your palettes." 

Melton ; Ellnour Humming. 

pAl-ctte (2), “ pST-let, a. [Fr. jxilrtte, from 
Ital. paletta, diinin. of jxtla; Lat. jala = a 
spade, a peel.] |Peel 
(2), s.) 

• 1, Old Arm. ; A 
plate covering the 
point of junction at 
the hend of the 
shoulders and el- 
bows. Palettes were 
of various shapes, 
round, or in the form 
of a shield. 

2. Metal-working : 

(Conscience, II. 2 J. 

3. Painting: 

(1) Lit. : A thin oval plate of porcelain, wood, 
or other material, having a hole near one edge 
through which the thumb is inserted, used by 
painters for rubbing up or holding colours. 

(2) Fig. : The colours when eo arranged. 

4. Surgery: 

( 1 ) A light wooden spatula used for per- 
cussion, to excite the tone of the akin aud 
tissues. 

(2) A splint to hold a burnt hand in aliape 
and prevent deformation by the cicatrices. 

(3) An instrument, composed of two per- 
forated plates, to catch and withdraw the 
stylet In operations for fistula lachrymalis. 

U To set the palette : To lay upon It the pig- 
ments in certain order, selecting them accord- 
ing to the key In which the picture is to he 
painted. 

palette-knife, s. a flat, thin, flexible 
•cmfc with a rounded end, used by puinters to 
mix colours on a palette or on agrimlliig-alub ; 
also used by druggists to mix salvca. 

palo'-wijo, o. [Eng. )xtle ( 1 ), s. ; -trke.) 

Her.; The name bh Paly (q.V.). 

"Hath Itchlud It /*xlrt else »u abbot** crosier,"—. 

JCood .* t’a.U Oxon., L 12. 

pal'-fro^, ‘pale-fral. * pal fry t •pal- 
fray, s. [t>. Fr. jxitrfrei, pate/rvy , palejrtid 
(Fr. j«fr/rof), from Low Lat, pirai/raiiw, 



para credos, parafredus , palafrtdus = a post- 
horse, lit. = an extra jK) 8 t-borse, from Gr. 
rrapa (para) ss beside (hence, extra), and late 
Lat. rfr<dtii = a post-horse, from veho = to 
earn*, and rhtihi = a four-wheeled carriage ; 

O. II. Ger. parefrit ; Ger. pferd—u horse.] 

1. A small saddle-horse tit for a lady’s use. 

*'IIer wron ton yxslfrey nil w«» ovrrsiired 

With tln»<.ll tray plugs. ** Spenser, /*.<?., L 1L is. 

2. A saddle-horse ; a horse used by noble- 
men and othcru on state occasions, as distiu- 
gniabed from a war-horse. 

** It la the prince of palfreys ; hi* neigh U like the 
hlddlug of u monarch. — Shakesp. : Henry I’., liL 7. 

pal -froyed, a. [Eng. jxtlfrey ; -*f.) Pro- 
vided with or riding on a palfrey. 

** 8uch dire achievement* ahigm the hard that tells 

Of palfrey d dames, bold kniglita.atid luaglck Biadla'’ 
Ticket : Prospect of Peace. 

pa'-ll, s. pi. (Palus.) 

Pa'-ll, s. (Sansc.) 

Ih st. d) Ixing. : An Indian language, origi- 
nally the popular dialect of Magadhs, now 
Debar. Booddha preached in it, and the writ- 
ings emlxxlying his faith were composed in 
it, on which accounts it became the sacred 
language of Booddhism. It is closely akin to 
San sc lit. 

pal ich thy-ol’-o-gy, a. (Palacoichthy- 
olooy.] 

pal K-cou'-re-a a. [Xamed by Aublet after 
Le Pulicour, of Guiana.) 

Pot.: A genus of Psychotrkhe (q.v.). It 
consists of shrubs, destitute of pubescence, 
with opposite or whorled leaves, ami panicles, 
tliyrses, or cymes of yellow or wlntc flowers. 
Fifty- four or more species are known, all from 
America. Palicaurea officinalis, a Brazilian 
plant, is a diuretic ; s/>eciusa, the Gold- 
shrub of Brazil, is antisyphilitic ; /'. crocen, a 
West Imlian one, is emetic. P. diurttica, 

P. strepcns,P. sonars, and P. longi/olia are also 
medicinal. P. Jl/am/raam is used in Brazil 
to poison rats and mice. P. tinctorui, a Peru- 
vian species, yields a fine red dye. 

• pil-l-f I-ca’-tlon, r. [Fr., from Lat. jxdus 
= a pale ; facio = to make.] The act or practice 
of making ground firm by driving piles into it. 

" I have suld nothing of pali/leation or piling of the 
ground | dot commanded by Vitiuviu*. when we build 
upou a moist noil.’*— Il'orton: Hemal ns, ji. 19. 

pil i-gorsk -ito, pS .1 y gorsk -Itc, 8. 

[From Paligorsk, Urals, where found ; sutfi 
-ite (Afiu.).] 

Min. : A soft, tough, fibrous mineral re- 
sembling an altered asbestos. Sp. gr. 2*217 ; 
colour, white. Compos.; silica, 62*18; alu- 
mina, 18*32 ; magnesia, 8*19 ; lime, 0*69 ; 
water, 12*04 ; hygroscopic water, 8*46 = 99*84. 

pa-lil'-ld gy, pa lll’-o g^» s. [Gr. na\i\- 
Aoyta (palillogia), from rraAi v (julin) = again, 
back, and Aoyoc (/ 0 , 170 s) = a word, speech ; Lat. 
palilogia; Fr. palilogie, jxtlillogie.] 

lthet. : The repetition of a word or part of a 
aenteuce for the purpose of empliusis. 

pAl imp'-scst, a. k a. [Gr. vaXip>ln\trTOv 
(palimpsc3ton)=. n palimpsest, neut. of rra- 
AiV^ijorroc (jw/impsesfos) = scraped again : 
pref. jialin-, and Or. i/^rjaTo^tiweafos) = rubbed, 
scraped ; \pdto (psuo)= to rub, to serai»e.] 

A. As subst. : A piece of parchment whoso 
original writing has been removed to fit it for 
a subsequent record. Many old documents 
were thus obliterated, ami the writing is 
restored by an infusion of gall, dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, oil, &c., a certain trace of the 
materials of Ink remaining in the substance 
of the parchment which acts upon tbe aub- 
atanee applied. 

“The hlkturv of the reign of Ilecry VIII. in * pa- 
Ibnpirst lu which the original writing can util! l>o 
read. "— AVoudo : /list. Kng., \uL lv., ch. Tit 

B. As adj. : A term applied to a parchment 
whence writing has been removed, and aomc- 
tliing written in its place, or to a monumental 
brass, which has been turned, and another 
figure cut on the reverse side. 

" Palimpsest hnuwc* are aUo found at Berkhaiiifw 
■U-ad.* —A rehandoyia, xxx. 124. 

p&l-Ia-,prt/, [Gr TraAt»'(;HiZfn)-] Again, back. 

* piil'-In-drdmo, *. (Or. naAiVipoMO? (mlin- 
tlnmoa)= running buck nguin : rraAii- (j»uh«)=: 
hack, and (dromoa) = a running ; SpapTiv 

(drttmrln) — to run ; Fr. ;»«/f»dromr. 1 A word 
or sentence Hist reads tlie same backwards or 
forwards. Examples nro Hannah, madam , 


Eve : " Roma tibi suliito motibus ibit amor ; * 
’‘Subiduraarudibus” (Feuc/mm: Exjierience ia 
these Times , 1838). Tbe Greek palindrome, 
N1*0 N ANOM 1 1 M A M HMON A N 0*1 N 

f U'luA a*o<ty sin, not merely the a/>/«xtrjfic*l 

haa been found on baiilisinal fouts. 

p^tl- In drom'-ic, pal in drom -ic-al, a. 

[Eng. }xtlvidram(e) , -ic, -iea/.J Ot or i«rtain- 
ing to a palindrome ; of the nature of a palin- 
drome ; reading the same backwards or for- 
wards. 

•pftl-in-drom 1st, *. [Eng. jaUndroTnie) , 
-utf.j A writer of palindromes. 

** A dear frleud of mluc. l»oct, paHncfromlit. and 
J ArchKolusIxf — Mortimer Collins; Thoughts in J/p 
Garden, L KA 

pal ing, * pal yng, «. |Eng. pal(e ) (1), a. ; 
-tny.] 

1. Pales in general ; a fence formed with pales. 

* 2. An euclosure. 

* 3. Stripes on cloth resembling pales. 

paling-board, «. The outside part of a 
tree, taken from the sides to square the tree, 
and lit it to be sawed up into deals. 

* paling-man, $. One born within that 
part of Ireland formerly known as tbe English 
Pale. 

p&l-m-&e-no’-si-a, p&l in-gen-c sy» «. 

(Palingenesis.] 

p&l-in-gen'-o-sis, 5. (Pref. pafin-, and Eng. 
peHcsts.J 

t I. Ord. Lang. ; A new birth, a regenera- 
tion ; n change* from oue state into auothcr. 
(LiL defig.) 

** Out of the ruined lodge and the forgotten mansion, 
bowers that arc trodden under foot, and jilooaure- 
houscs that arc duat, the |>oct call* up a palingenesis. 1 ' 
—De (Juineey, In Goodrich t Porter. 

* II. Technically: 

1. Biol. : The hypothesis that parasites may 
be produced from the animal on which they 
feed, or that animals of low* organism may 
even bo generated by dead and putrescent 
animal matter. 

2. Chem. : An operation to make the form 
of a body appear alter its destruction. 

3. Entom. : The complete metamorphosis of 
an insect. 

4. (leal. : The re-ereation of animals and 
vegetables after an unusual catastrophe. Be- 
lief in such catastrophes is now abandoned, 
and the continuity of animal aud vegetable 
life maintained. 

5. Optics: An optical device by which an 
object is represented to the eye when in reality 
it does not exist. 

6. Philos, of I list. : A view that in history 
events repeat themselves in the same order io 
an infinite aeries. 

7. Theol. : Regeneration ; for which, how- 
ever, tbe ordinary term is na\iyyfv«ria (pa> 
linggenesia). (Titus iii. 6.) 

p&l ln gc nct-io, a. [Palingenesis.] Of 
or pertaining to palingenesis. 

t pa lin -i-a, a. [Etytn. not apparent ; prob- 
ably a euphouic name.] 

Zool. : A genus erected by Gray for the 
Cuban crocodile, which is found also in 
Mexico, part of Boutli America, and Yucatan. 
Face oblong, forehead very convex, cervical 
disc rhombic (whence ita sueelfie name r/iom- 
bi/er; It is tbe Crocoililus rhombffer of CuvierX 
toes short, w f eb very email. 

p&l in ode, *pil-ln-o dl a,*pal In-od, 

s. [Fr. jxilinoihe, from IjkI. 'jkiIixuxIki ; Gr. 
TraAiewSui (paffntfdm) = a recantation (pro- 
jK3rly of an ode): pref. pafin-, and Gr. (<WA) 
= a song.] 

* I. (M/iunry language : 

1. A song or poem in which the writer 
contradicts or retracts a former one ; n i>oeb 
ical recantation or declaration contrary to a 
former one. 

"Bung many a dark aud mournful /xtHnoda.* 

Drnyion . The OwL 

2. A recantation In general. 

“ I . . . therefor*. In ihU we*|il)ia /xi/lrvxf, 

Abhor uiyeelf that ha\* dl»cle*» d my IUhL" 

Sandy i: Paraphrase on Jok 

II. 5cofs JUne .* A solemn recantation de- 
manded in uddliion to damages in actions of 
slander or defamation, raised in the commls- 
snry court, or oven in the alien ll's court. 


boH, ; p<Jilt, J6 xV 1 ; cat, ^cll, ohoms, 9 hln, bonph ; go, gom • thin, ^hl» ; sin, nj ; oxpoct, ^Ccnophon, exist, pb = t 
-clan, -ttan = skan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zbirn. -oious, -tious, -slous= sbils. -bio, -die, Ac. » b^l, d^L 
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palino dial— palladium 


*p&l-ln-o'-di-aI* a. [Eng. palinod(e); -t al.) 
Relating to, or of the nature of a paliuode. 

•.pai-in-od'-ic-al, a. [Eng. paXinod{e); 
- ical, ] Retracting.' 

"Sayat thoo »«, my palinodical rhymester?" 

Dekker : {Davies.) 

* pal-in- od'-ist, s. [Eng. palinod(e ); -isf.) 
A writer of palinodes. 

*p&l' in-o-dy, s. [Palinode.) 

pal i-mir'-i-dce, s. pi. [Lat. palinur(us); 
fern. pi adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Zool. & Palceant. : Rock-lobsters, Spiny- 
lobsters ; a marine family of Maerourous De- 
capoda, with a single recent genua, Palinurus 
(q.v.) The family is first known in the Solen- 
hofen Slates (of Oolitie age). 

pal-i-niir'-oid. a. [Lat. palinur(us) ; Eng. 
auff. -oid.) Belonging to or resembling the 
family Palinuridse or the genus Palinurus(q.v.). 

“The larval forms of such palinuroid genera as 
Eryou."— A'icAotawi : Paleontology, L 332. 

pill -i-niir'-us, s. [Lat., the name of the 
pilot of JSoeas ; he was drowned just before 
the Trojan fleet arrived at Cumse. (Virgil: 
AEn. v. 835-71.)] 

Zool.: Rock - lobster, Spiny- lobster ; the 
single genns of the family Palinuridas (q.v.). 
The carapace is covered with spines and 
tubercles ; the antenme are abnormally de- 
veloped ; the outer jaw-feet are formed like 
feet, and the true walking- feet are all one- 
toed, though the first has a rudimentary 
chela. Palinurus vulgaris , the common 
rock-lobster, frequents the western coasts of 
Britain, and is brought thence in numhers to 
the London markets. There are several other 
apecies, all edible. 


p&l i-sade', * p&l-i-sa'-do, * pal-i-ea- 
doe, * pal-li-sa'-dd, $. [Fr. palissade, 
from palisser — to inclose with pales; from 
palls = a pale ; Sp. palizado.) [Pale (1), s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A fence or fencing of pales 
or stakes driven ioto the ground, to form an 
inclosnre, as 
a protection 
to property. 

2. Fnrtif. : A 
row of stakes 
set firmly in 
the ground 
and present- 
ing a sharp 
point to an 
advancing 
party. The 

stakes are placed vertically at the foot of the 
slope of the counterscarp, or presented at an 
angle at the foot of a parapet, or on the ban- 
quette of the covered way. 

“A sconce with a small trench, and a pallisado apoo 
the top of it.'— Mac kluyt : Voyage*. ilL 256. 



palisade worm, s. 

Zoal. : Strongylus armatus, parasitic in the 
horse. They do severe injury to their hosts, 
and not unfrequently cause the death of year- 
lings. 

p&l i-sade', * pal-I-sa'-do, * pal-li-sa'- 

do, v.t. [Palisaoe, s.) To inclose, fence, or 
fortify witb palisades. 

" With covered ways and counterscarp* pallisadoed 
along it ."— Stertie : Tristram Shandy, ii. 60. 

P&l-i-sa'-dd, S. [PALI9ADE.) 

pfrl-i-san-der, 3. (Fr. pal isandrr.) A con- 
tinental name for rosewood ; sometimes ap- 
plied also to violet wood, and a striped variety 
of ehony. 


\ pal'-ish, a. [Eng. j xif(e), a. ; -ish.) Somewhat 
or rather pale. 

“Spirit of nitre make* with copper a palish blae.”— 
JarbuOiHOt: On Air. 


Pil'-is sy, 3. [See the com]>ound.) 

Pallssy-ware, s. a peculiar pottery 
first manufactured in France by Bernard 
Palissy of Saintes, about 1555. llis works are 
remarkable for the high relief of his figures 
and ornament, which consist frequently of 
models from nature of fish, reptiles, shells, 
leaves, &c., all most carefully and naturally 
coloured. The art may be said to have died 
with him, both the execution and design of 
all the copies made in his peculiar style being 
very inferior in colour and vigour. 


pal-i-iir'-us, s. [The Latin name of an 
ancient town in Africa, opposite to Candia.) 

Bat. : A genus of Rhamnaceie. The leaves 
are alternate, simple, with three nerves ; the 
stipules becoming prickles ; calyx five- cl eft ; 
petals and stamens five ; ovary three-celled ; 
fruit dry, hemispherical, with a broad thin 
rim round the top, like a broad-brimmed hat, 
whence the French call it porte - chaprau. 
Paliurus aculeatus, a native of Western Asia 
and Southern Europe, having pliable branches 
and many thorns, is one of the two claimants 
to be Christ’s thorn. 


pal'-keo, 3. [Hiud.) A palanquin. 

pall (1), * prell, * pal, * palle, 3. [A.S. 

peril, from I>at. jvilla — a mantle, ao under- 
garment, a curtain; Sp. palio; Ital. palio, 
pallia.) 

L Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. An outer garment; a cloak or mantle. 

" Hi* lyona skiu chaungtd to * pall of gold.” 

Spenser: F. (f. V. t. 24. 

* 2. A woollen mantle sent by the Roman 
emperors, from the fourth century, to the 
patriarchs and primates of the Empire, and 
worn by them as an ensign of jurisdiction. 

3. A large black or purple cloth thrown 
over the coffin at a funeral ; a black cloth 
used for covering a tomb. 

“Tbo right side of the pall old Egeu* kept." 

Dryden: Pulamon A Arcite, iiL >48. 

* 4. A mantle of state. 

“ Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy. 

Xu sceptred pall, come tweeping hy." 

Milton : /? Penteroso. 

* 5. A kind of floe ricb stuff used for mak- 
ing mantles. 

II. Technically: 

1. Eccles. : [Pallium]. 

2. Her. : A figure like the 
letter Y. It consists of half 
a pale issuing from the base, 
and conjoined in the fesse 
point with half a saltire from 
the dexter and sinister chief. 

pall - bearer, * pall- pall. 

holder, s. One who at- 
teods the coffin at a funeral ; so called from 
the pall being formerly carried by them. 

* pall (2), s. [Pall (2), v.] Nausea, nauseating. 

" The pall t or nauseating* which continually inter- 
vene."— Shaftesbury : Inquiry concerning Virtue, bk. 

pail (3), 3. [Pawl.] 



* pall (1), v.t. [Pall (I), 3.) To cover with 
or as with a pall ; to wrap up, to ioveat, to 
shroud. 

“ Come, thick night, 

And paU thee In the dun nest smoke of helL” 

Shakes p. : Macbeth, L 6. 

pall (2), * palle, * pall en, * pall-yn, v.t. 
& t. [Wei. pallu — to fail, to cease, to neg- 
lect ; pall = loss of energy, failure.) 

A. Intrans. : To become vapid, dull, taste- 
less, or insipid ; to lose life, strength, or 
spirit. 

" The ale aud hyere have palled and were nought,”— 
Arnold: Chronicle, p. 85. 

* B. Transitive : 


1. To make vapid, insipid, or tasteless. 

2. To deprive of spirit, life, or strength ; to 
make spiritless. 


** They pall Mollerc’s and 

3. To cloy. 


Lope*' sprightly strain." 

Swift. {Todd.) 


. The palled satiety which attends on all pleasure* 
which may he bought.'— Burke: On the French Revo- 
lution. 


4. To enfeeble, to weakea ; to exhaust, to 
fatigue. 

*' HI* kuyghtes and soldyonrs were tyred and palled 
with ouer watebe aud labour*. "—Fabyan, vol. L, 
ch. cl xx. 


5. To impair, to weaken. 

“ Til ne'er follow thy palled fortune* more.” 

bhakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, 1L 7. 

pal'-la, 3. [Lat.] 

A nc. Costume : An oblong, recta ngnlar piece 
of cloth, folded in a peculiar rnaoner, worn as 
a robe of state by ladies. At times it was 
shorter, terminating at the knee, and re- 
sembling a tunic. It was worn by the ladies 
of Rome over the atola, and fastened by clasps 
oq the shoulders. 


Fal-la'-dl-zui, a. [See def.) Pertaining to 
or devised by Palladio, an Italian architect, 
horn at Vicenza 1518, died 1580. 


Palladian-architecture, s. A style 
of architecture introduced by Palladio, and 
conforming closely to the precepts of Vitru- 
vius. As regards style, it falls under the 
category of Roman Renaissance, but of rather 
a confused kind, for lie adorned buildings of 
every kind, and of most varied purposes and 
arrangement, with classical temple-portals, 
without taking into consideration their object 
or the requirements of the building as a whole, 
so that the order was frequently carried up 
through several storeys without any reference 
to its arrangement. The lower storey of 
palaces built by Palladio, the greater part 
of which are at Vicenza, is generally of rustic 
work, whilst the upper storeys have pilasters 
or > colonnade ; occasionally, however, pilas- 
ters or arcades are introduced on the ground- 
floor. The works of Palladio remained for a 
long period the model for an entire style. 

pal-lad' lc, a. [Eng .palladium); -ic.) [Pal^ 
Ladium, 11/ 2.) 

* pal-la'-dlon, s. [Palladium.) 

pal-la'-dl-OUS, a. (Eng. palladium) ; -ous.) 
[Palladium, 11. 2.] 

pal-la’-di-um, * pal-la’-di-on, 3 . [Lat. 

from Gr. IlaAAaSioj' (Palladio u) = the statue 
of Pallas on which the safety of Troy was 
supposed to depend ; from IlaAAds (Pallas), 
gea. riaAAafios ( Pallados ) — Pallas or Minerva. ) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : fn the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : That which affords defence, pro- 
tection, or safety ; a safeguard. 

"A kino of palladium to *ave the city."— Milton: 

Reform, in England, bk. i. 

II. Technically: 

1. Class. Antiq. : A celebrated statue of 
Pallas or Minerva, on the preservation of 
which depended the safety of the city of Troy. 
( Virgil ; AEneul ii. 16G-IS3.) This circumstance 
being known to the Greeks during the Trojan 
war, Ulysses ami Diomedes, by the advice and 
aid of Helenus, son of Priam, climbed secretly 
by night over the ramparts of Troy, and 
carried it off. 

2. Chem. : A tetrad metallic element dis- 
covered by Wollaston in 1803. Symbol, Pd ; 
at. wt. lOG'G ; sp. gr. 12*1. It is found, asso- 
ciated with platinum and gold, in South 
America, and is extracted from the gold in 
which it occurs by fusing with silver, dis- 
solving out the palladium, Ac., with nitric 
acid, removing silver with common salt, and 
then adding ammonia and hydrochloric acid, 
which throws down ammonia-chloride of pal- 
ladium as a yellow powder. This, on igni- 
tion, yields the pure metal, ft resembles 
platinum in its malleability and ductility, 
but is more fusible, less dense, and lias a more 
silvery appearance. It is slightly soluble in 
concentrated hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
more so in nitric acid, but dissolves freely in 
nitro-hydrochloric acid. Its surface is black- 
ened by tincture of iodine, which has no 
effect on platinum. Like platinum, it forma 
two classes of coinpouods, viz., palladious 
compounds, in which it is bivalent, and pal- 
ladic compounds, in which it is quadrivalent. 

3. Min. : An isometric native metal, not 
fonnd pure, but mostly alloyed with a little 
platinum nnd iridium. Sometimes found in 
minute octahedrons, but mostly as grains, with 
native platinum, in Brazil. Hardness, 4'5-5 ; 
sp. gr. 11 *3-1 1*8; lustre, metallic; colour, 
steel-gray. 

palladium alloys, s. pi. 

Chem. : Palladium unites with most metals, 
but few of its alloys are of practical import- 
ance. An alloy of one part palladium with 
100 parts steel is well adapted for cutting 
instruments requiring a smooth edge. An 
alloy of one part silver and nine parts palla- 
dium is used by dentists. Its alloys witb 
gold are of a gray or almost white colour* 

palladium-bases, s. pi. 

Chem. : Compounds of palladium witb am- 
monia and ammoiiio-organic radicals, not 
known in the free state, but in combination 
as chlorides and oxides. Chloride of palla- 
damine, NollePdClo, is formed by adding am- 
monia to a solution of palladious chloride. 
The oxide forms a strong base. The ethyl 
compound, pallad-ethylamine chloride, (CgHcjj 
(NHo>»PdCl 2 , is formed by the action of ethyl- 
amine on palladious chloride. It becomes 
dark yellow aud crystalline. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rftle, full ; try, Syriaju se, 00 = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


palladiumize— Palliser 
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palladium -chlorl do, s. 

Chcm.: Palladium forms two chlorides: 
palladioua chloride, PdCU, obtained bv dis- 
solving the metal in hydrochloric acid con- 
taining a little nitric acid ; and palladic chlor- 
ide. PdClj, obtained by slightly heating palla- 
diums chloride lo strong intro-hydrochloric 
acid. Both compounds are very dark in 
colour. 

palladium gold, a. (PonrEziTE.) 

palladium -oxido, a. 

Chcm. : The protoxide, 1MO, is obtained by 
decomposing the nitrate st n moderate heat. 
It is a dark gray or black powder, slightly 
soluble in adds. The dioxide, lMO-i, is not 
known in the five state. Alkalis throw down 
from pallrulic chloride the hydrated dioxide 
mixed with the alkali. 

pal-la dl um -Ize, v.t. (Eng. palladium; 
-ire.) To cover or coat with palladium ia 
heu of tine, as in galvanizing. 

p&l lnh, a. I Native name.) 

Zool.: Antilope melampus. from south and 
south-east Africa. It stands about three feet 
high at the shoulder, dark red above, yellow- 
ish dun on aides, white beneath. There are no 
false hoofs ; horns, absent in female ; in male 
sismt twenty inches long, lyrate, and ringed 
almost to the tips. Called also Impalla. 

p&l-ldm poor', a. (Palamhjre.) 

PAl'-liis, a. (Gr. ; the ordinary derivation 
makes the goddess to have obtained this name 
from having slain the Titan, Pallas, but it is 
more probably derived from jriAAui ( pallo ) = 
to brandish.) 

1. Gr. A n tiq. : The Greek goddess of wisdom. 
Her attributes and character were similar to 
those of the Roman Alinerva. [Minerva.] 

2. Aslron . : (Asteroid, 2). 

p 3T- las ite, a. [After Pallas, the Russian 
traveller; sutf. -ite {Petrol.). ] 

Petrol. : The name given by Gustav Rose 
to s group of extra-terrestrial rocks (meteor- 
ites), which consisted of crystals and crystal- 
grains of olivine (q.v.), enclosed in a sponge- 
like ninss of iron. The meteorite described 
by Pallas in 1770. and found Ly him at Kras- 
nojsrs*, Siberia, formed the type. Wadsworth 
now includes under this term nil terrestrial 
rocks having a similar composition and struc- 
ture, although the iron constituent may have 
been converted into magnetite (q.v.) byoxida- 
tiou. 

# p31 -la-teen, #. [Etym. doubtful ; ef. /xitf(l), 
a., 1. 6*] Some kind of stuff or article of dreas, 
not Identified. 

“ With top-knot* fine to make >m pretty. 

With tippet, patlalrcn. luid »ettce.” 

ColOm . ScarrcmltUs. p. CS. 

• palled, pa. par. or a. (Pall (2), v.) Dull, 
vapid, insipid, tasteless, destitute of life or 
spirit. 

■ pftl-lcs’-^cnt, a. (Lat. pallesccns, pr. par. 
of vallesco =. to grow pale ; incept. of jxillco =. 
to be pale.) Growing or becoming pale. 

p31-lct (1). s. (Palette.) 

• I. Or Jinary Language: 

1. A palette. 

2. A nieasnre formerly used by surgeons, 
and containing three ounces. 

** A aurtfcoii drew from * j-ntlpnt. In four <1 a> 8. 
twrnty-*eveii pa'leu, every pallet couLilumg three 
©mu - 1'*."— UxOunoiH. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bookbinding : 

(1) A tool for gilding the back over the 
bauds. 

(2) The Instrument with which gilders take 
np g>»hldcaf from the pillow. 

2. Clay: 

(1) A board on which a newly-moulded brick 
la carried nway to the hock. 

(2) A potter's wheel. 

(3) A puddle used In beating and shaping 

I diLstin material In forming crucibles, Ac.; or 
n taking np mortar for use. 

3. Ilnrol. : In nn eaca peine lit, a )lp or leaf 
Connected with the pendulum, or upon the 
ftrl*or of the bnlnnce- wheel, as the case mny 
he, and net i ig con seen lively upon the teeth 
of a wheel which is driven by the main-spring 
or weight, anil In known tut the sea |>c- wheel. 


4 . Machinery: 

(1) A click or pawl to which a reciprocut4n£ 
motion is imi>arted, and by which an Inter- 
mittent rotary motion Is communicated 
to a wheel, as in many feed mo- 
tions ; or by which the rotary 
motion of a wheel is made 
intermittent. 

(2) One of the series 
of discs or pistous in 
the chain-pump. 

5. M iLsic : The cover- 

ing which closes tlie *i 
opening into the pipes 
of an organ. A piece of 
wire is planed on each 
side of every pallet to 
steady It and keep it in 
the perpendicular dur- 
ing its ascent and de- . , _ . _ , 

•cent, and .very pallet 

18 covered at top With pullet rcuuccted with 
soft leather, to make it 
fit closely and work 
quietly. 

0. NaiU. : A balls st- 
lockcr in the hold of a 
small vessel. 



the key*; (c) Pullet* 
which admit »1r Into 
groove, ttewdled by 
moving between tvro 
wire* ;{tf) Groove* run- 
uing (rotu back to from 
under pi pea; (e) Slider, 
with hole* correipond- 
Ing to pines. pulled 
from right to left, so nn 
to Admit or prevent «d- 
miwiou of Air to pipes ; 
connected with the 
•top- 1> Aii dies. 


pallet-eye, a. 

Music : A loop of wire 
fastened to the movable 
end of the pallet, to 
which wires, called pull-downs, in connection 
with the key-board, arc attached. 

p3l -lot (2), “ pail -let, a. [Fr. paiUel = a 
lieap of straw, dimin. of paille = straw, from 
Lat. palm = straw, chaff.) A small, rude bed ; 
a mattress or couch, properly of straw, 

M I found me on a pallet low.*’ 

Scott : J/armlon, vi. 1 

p3l’-lct (3), s. (Dimin. of pale, s.) 

Her. : A diminution of the jxile, being only 
one-half of it in breadth. 

p2U-lct-ted, a. (Eng. 

pallet (3) ; -«f.) 

Her. : Conjoined by a 
pallet : as, a chevron pal - 
IcttciL 

pal-li-al, a. (Lat. pal- 
li(um) — a mantle ; Eng. 
adj. sulf. -al .) Pertaiuing 
to a mantle. The word is 
specifically used with reference to the mantles 
of molluscs. 



pallial impression, palllal line, a. 

Zool.: An impression or line left in the 
dead shell of a mollusc, the muscular margin 
of the mantle. In the monomyary bivalves, 
and Saxieava and Pan opera norvegica, it is 
broken up into irregular spots. 

pallial-liuo, a. (Pallial-impsession.) 

pallial-shcU, a. 

Zool. : A shell secreted by, or contained 
within, the mantle, as is the "bone” of the 
cuttle-fishes. 


palllal sinus, a. 

Zool. : A bay or sinus in the pallial Im- 
pression in Iho shells of molluscs having 
retractile siphons, the greater or less length 
of which la shown by the depth of the sinus. 
Called alHo tdphnual impression. The form of 
the sinus is a generic character. 

* p&l-lf-Q, meat, a. [Lat. pallium ns a mantle, 
a cloak.) A dresa, a robe. 

M Thl« paUUtnrnt of w bit* Anri ftpotlro hur/* 

bhakeijx . Titus .ltulrvnicu4, L 2. 

' p3r-li-artl, s. [Fr. patf/anf, from julllc = 
straw.) 

1. A vagabond, a tramp, a beggar. 

2. A lccber, a lewd person. 

jiAmlpru. pulllardt, uln* of evvry iiart." 

ItryOcn : liquid t'anlticr. IL 16J. 

• p3l’-ll-ard-i§e, s. (IV. pallUinlUc.] For- 
nication.* 

M Nor can thrjr Ux litm with /HiW'irxf/ir. lovury. 
ojil curium ."— Sir (/. liuci, : Picbarti lit., p. is*. 


p3l -ll-hsSO, p&r-U-jiss, s. (Fr. paillasse ; 
O. Fr. jmiUucc, from jxtille = straw ; l^it. 

An underlHal of straw; a straw 
mattress. The form and pur|H*so Udng ie. 
tallied, other msb riols have Won siilmtituted, 
as iiiohs, fimdy-iilireddrd wood, cnltoil excel- 
sior, ehslf, HiK.nge., ami hair. 


p&r-U-dte, v.t. [Palliate, a.) 

4 I. Lit. : To cover, as with a cloak ; to 
wrap up. 

"Belna palliated with a pilgrim'* ooaL”— Ba+srt ; 
9* avsl*. p. *4L 

II. Figuratively : 

• 1. To cooceal, to cover, to hide, to cloak. 

M Ui* m ai i tl e which yet «u enough to cover tb* 
chest nr to palliatt the illu*iuii .“— SrtxtfH ; Sermon on 
Patfer-fkiy. 

• 2. To shield, to shelter. 

" It U tiio *ccu»tonicri uiAnner of our modern writer* 
■l « Ale* to ixtili/ite Ihemxclve* nnder the protection of 
•omo worthy jiatrcn.*— flou/lo-n : JtnitcintL. (IbsLI 

3. To cover w’itli exeuaca; to exdenuate ; to 
soften or lessen tha enormity of by apolo- 
gies or excuses ; to excuse: as, To palliate & 
limit. 

4. To reduce or lessen in violence, strength, 
or force ; to mitigate. 

" Tt> palliate dill no*. And * •hove."* 

Courier : Totk. Iv. Sit 

5. To cure temporarily or imperfectly; as, 
to palliate a disease. 

• pal’-U-ate, 4 pal ly ate, a. (Lat palliti- 
tns=. cloaked, from jxillium — a mantle, s 
cloak.) 

1. Lit. : Cloaked, clothed, dressed. 

M Certain loixk-a And cltlxen* of dluer* cytyr* *n<f 
boroxhe* iu hnbito pallyate And dU*imul <^" — Halt : 
Henry / r. (In trod. foL t) 

2. Fig. : Eased, mitigated, imperfectly or 
temporarily cured. 

"A method of cure paUiats And Imperfect .'— Fell w 
U/e of Hammond, J X 

p3l-li-a -tlon, s. (Fr.) [Palliate, v.) 

4 1. The act of palliating, cloaking, or con- 
cealing. 

• 2. A cloak or concealment. 

M The cenwiillty of Cbri«tUu* m*ke the evtermd 
fortno of religion but a /HiUiation fur ain ~—H. Hare: 
Jlyttery of Uodltnru, p. II. 

3. The act of extenuating or excusing; ex- 
tenuation ; an excuse, 

M Bitt«r invoctlve* Agalmrt other men'* faulta. And 
Indulgence or pall uU ton of their own. — Hoe. qf the 
Tvtipue. 

4 4. Mitigation; temporary or Imperfect 
cure ; alleviation, abatement. 

p&l -ll-a-tivc, CL k s. [Fr. patfiaf</;) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Extenuating, excusing; lessening or 
softening the violence or enormity of. 

2. Mitigating, alleviating; temporarily or 
partially, not radically curative. 

" Aud »ocb cure* b« exiled palliative, which (**rvk 
Dot to the root and cauw, bul rlvo n show only of 
cure : as wbon a sore u ht-nUtl up Aloft, *ud yol 
fvstereth UTiderneAth."— P. Holland: Pliny (Krpla *. 
Wordt of Art, voL l.) 

B, As subtiunticc: 

1. That which palliates or extenuates : at, 
a pallia*-*' ol a fault. 

2, That which mitigates, alleviates, cures, 
or remedies temporarily, not radically; s 
temporary or partial cure or remedy. 

*’ It ought to be no pallialiee ; but * ]«n»UUv« pro- 
vlht.iu, MguruuA. eulnUmUAl. tuid etrcctirc."— Hurls 
Speech on Hr. Poa’i Lout India tlllL 

• p3l'-U-P-tor y, a. (Eng. Valliatif); -oryj 
i'lie ^uie as Palliative (q.v.). 

p2U'-Ud,a. [l^it paf/Wtis = pale (q.v.).] Pale* 
wau ; wanting in colour ; dim. 

” The pallid realm* of •leeik'* 

Longfellow . Golden Legend, L 

• p311!d-i-t£, *. (Eng. pallid;- tty.) The 
quality or stab* of ljenig |mtliil ; pallor, pale- 
ness, palliduiiss. 

' pAl'-lid-ly, odr. [Eng. jxillid ; -ly.] In s 
)>allld umtiner ; with ]ialeiifsa or jxillor ; palely. 

" They »umetlme«Api>rAr;«xf/J<i/jr auI f—Hjk Taylor. 

A rtifcUU llundtotnenc**, p. 4S. 

pil - ltd- n^sa, '. (Eng. jHiliut ; -n«s.) T1w> 

quality or a into of being pallid ; iialejireu, 
juillor. 

4 p31 U 6-br3n-clit a'-ta s. pi. (Eng., At 
jxitfj(utn) ; oconnvcL, and nrcnirAIofa.) 

Zool.: De niainvllle’a nnmu for what are 
now known os the BnincliiojHHhi. 

• pal-11 -oun, $. (O. Fr. ) A tent. 

“Then All by ttnimy CohMi iff know, 
niched j-iWoMN* look llu-lr rKim.“ 

Scott ■ Th< wn.i* the fthymsr. UL 

P31’-lts dr, s. [The inline of the Inventor, 
M.'vjitr General .Sir WiUmm Pal 11 hat, C.lh 
(lS30-82.)j 


boil, b<Jj^ ; poitt, Jo>l ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, &om i thin, tilts; Bin. 0$ ; ©xpcct, Xenophon, exist, -Iiig. 
•cifls, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = thus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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pallium— palm ace sd 


PalUser -projectiles, s. pi. 

Ordn. : Cylindro-conoidal missiles, chilled 
at their points by being cast in moulds of 
which the lower part is of iron, tha upper part 
filled with the usual casting sand. Thus the 
point, being rapidly cooled, is intensely hard, 
but the rear part of the projectile ia of ordi- 
nary cast iron. They are made with a small 
cylindrical hollow inside, closed with a screw 
plug. When used as sheila, this hollow ia 
filled with a small bursting charge of powder, 
enclosed in a serge bag. They do not require 
a fuze, but explode on strik- 
ing a hard object owing to 
the heat generated by the 
collision. 

p&T - U - iim, 5. (Lat. = a 
cloak, a mantle.] 

*1. .4nc Costume: A 
square woollen cloak, much 
resembling the chlamys, 
from which it can only ba 
distinguished by its greater 
length and amplitude. It 
was capable of enveloping 
the entire person, which it 
could cover at night as a 
blanket. It was much worn 
by the Greeks, correspond- pallium. 
ing to the toga of the Ro- 
mans. It was sometimes decorated with em- 
broidery, but generally had only a simple 
border. 



* 2. Eccles. : A pall ; an ornamental band 
of white wool three fingers broad, to be worn 
around the shoulders, with pendants a span 
in length before ami behind, tha ends orna- 
mented with red crosses. It is sometimes 
said to correspond to the ribbon or garter of 
secular knighthood. If so, it cannot be 
mediaeval knighthood, for Tertullian has a 
treatise De Pallia. In the time of Gregory VII. 
(1073-1085) arclibisliopa went for it to Rome ; 
afterwards the popes sent it to them when 
they received their appointment. About 
1370 Gregory XI. issued a decretal which 
rendered it imperative on an archbishop to 
have received the pallium before he could 
call a council, consecrate a bishop, or dis- 
charge other functions of his office. 

3. Zool. : The mantle of a bivalve mollusc. 


pall-mall' (a as e), * pall-mall, * palle 
maille, * pell-mell, s. [O. Fr. pale- 
maille, from ltal. palamaglio, pallamnglio = a 
stick with a mallet at one end to play at a 
wooden ball with ; also tha name of such a 
game ; lit. = a ball-mallet, from palla = a ball, 
maglio (Fr. mail) — a mallet ; Lat. malleus = a 
hammer.] The name of an old game, in which 
the object was to drive a ball with a mallet or 



pallmall. 

(a) From it picture of tbe period in Carter’e 
Westminster ; Mallet Mid ball eugraved 

in Arch. Journal, xL 

club through a hoop elevated on a pole, the 
players standing at either end of an alley. 
He who succeeded in sending the ball through 
In the fewest strokes was the winner. The 
name was also applied to the mallet itself, 
and to the alley or place where the game was 
played. It was formerly much played in St. 
James's Park, London, and gave its name to 
tha street known as Pall Mall. 

“ We »ce a stroke with a racket upon a ball, or with 
• pail-mail beetle upon a bowl makes it file from it.*’ 
—Digby : On Bodies, p. 91. 

p&l'-lor, s. [Lat., from paUeo = to be pale.) 
fpALK, a.] Paleness. 

’'There is some little change of the complexion from 
ft greater degree of pallor to ft lea*.'— Zip. Taylor t 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 42. 


palm (l silent), * palme, * paum, * paume, 
* pa Wine, s. [Fr. paume — the palm of the 
hand, from Lat. palma ; Gr. rraAd/urj (pa lame) ; 
A. S. folm = palm of the hand, palm = a palm- 
tree ; O. H. Ger .folma = the flat of the hand.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The inner or flat part of the hand* 

” Oth ere gaveo strok is with the paurme of her houdls 

In his f»ceJ — Wycliffe : Matthew xxvL 

(2) A linear measure equal to the breadth of 
the hand, or to its length from tbe wriat to 
the tip of the fingers ; a measure of length 
described variously as three and four inches ; 
4-tiongst the Romans a measure of leDgth 
equal to about eight and a-half inches. 

** The stately quarry on the cliffs lay dead ; 

And sixteen palms his brow’s large honours spread." 

Pope: Homer: Iliad iv. 14L 

(3) In the same sense as II. 1 (1). 

"The green palm hranch waving lu thv hand.** 

Coutper ; On the Heath of Damon. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A branch or leaf of the palm-tree, which 
was anciently worn as a symbol of victory or 
triumph ; hence, victory, superiority, triumph. 

'* And Mars, tbe lord of conquest, In the fight 
With palm and laurel shall adorn his knight." 

Dryden : Palamon A A rcile. Til. 898, 

(2) A popular name for the catkina of the 
Sallow, Salix caprea. 

(3) The name given to the broad part at the 
top of a buck's horn. 

II. Technically : 

1. Botany : 

(1) Sing. : Any member of the order Pal- 
macern. 

(2) PI. : The order Palmace#. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) Tbe sailmaker’s substitute for a thimble. 
It goes over the hand, and has a fitted shield by 
which the needle is pushed through the canvas. 

(2) The flat face of an anchor-fluke which 
forma tbe holding surface. 

3. Script. : Probably Phoenix dactylifera, the 
Date-palm (q.v.). 

To bear the palm : To have the pre-emin- 
ence. 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm.” i'oung : .Sight Thoughts, L 400. 

palm-bark tree, a. 

BoL : Melaleuca IVilsoni, a myrtle-bloom. 

palm-bird, a. 

Omith. : A popular name for any African 
species of Ploceus. P. spilonotus is the south 
and east African, and P. textor the west 
African Palin-bird. 

palm-butter, s. [Palm-oil.) 

palm-cat, 5. 

Zool. : Paradorurus typus, a black civet, 
somewhat banded on the flanks, and with 
a white spot below the eye. Found in India. 

palm-colour, a. A colour like that of 
tbe palm-tree ; bay. 

palm-grass, s. 

Bot. : The reed meadow-grass, Poa aquatica. 

palm-honey, s. 

Chem.: The un crystal! izable portion of palm- 
sugar. It is a mixture of invert and cane 
sugars. 

palm house, a. A glass-house in which 
palms and other tropical plauts are raised and 
kept. 

palm-kale, s. 

Hort. : Brossica olrracea, var. palmi/olia. 
Called also Tree-kale. 

palm-leaf, s, A leaf of the palm-tree. 

Palm-leaf loom : A form of loom in which 
strips of palm-leaf of proper width and length 
for the weft of tbe desired fabric are placed 
side by aide between fingers at the top of a 
vibrating holder at tbe side of tbe loom-frame. 

palm-oil, s. 

Chem. : Palm -but ter. A fat obtained from 
tbe fruit of certain kinds of palm, and im- 
ported from the coast of Guinea. It baa the 
consistence of butter, an orange colour, a 
smell resembling violets, and consists mainly 
of tripalmitin, with a little olein. It is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, but, mixes in 
all proportions with ether and turpentine, 
melts at 27°, and ia bleached by heating to 


100°, in presence of a current of steam and air. 
Palm-oil ia extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles, and is a common 
constituent of rail way-ca mage grease. It ia 
frequently adulterated with wax, tallow, lard, 
resin, &c. 

* palm-play, s. Hand-balL 

M The palm-play, where, deapoyled for the gome. 

With dazed yies oft wo by gleainoa of loue 

Haue mist the bolL" Surrey : Prisoner in Windsor. 

palm-sugar, s. 

Chem. : A saccharine matter obtained from 
the juice of various kinds of palm. It ia very 
dark-coloured and hygroscopic, and consists 
chiefly of cane sugar. 

Palm- Sunday, * Palme-Sunday, s. 

Ecdes. : The Sunday immediately preceding 
Easter. It commemorates the triumphal 
entry of Jesua into Jerusalem, wheu the 
multitude strewed palm “ branches,” or rather 
leaves, for the typical palms, like those of 
Palestine, have no branches (John xii. 13). In 
some Roman and High Anglican churches 
genuine palms are used for decorations on 
that day, but they are too rare and expensive 
for ordinary use. A substitute has therefore 
been found in an early flowering willow (Salix 
caprea), which is popularly called a palm 
[1. 2 (2)], and by many believed really to be so. 

palm-tree, a. 

1. Ord. Lang . : Tbe same as Palm, a., IL 1. 

2. Pyrotechnics : A derice consisting of a 
series of green firea on a frame representing 
the body and head of a palm tree. The com- 
position is crystallized verdigris, 4 parts ; sul- 
phate of copper, 2; sal-ammoniac, 1 : ground 
with alcohol and used to saturate cotton rov- 
ings, which are festooned about tha frame, 
and fired before the spirits have evaporated. 

palm-veined, s. 

Bot. (Of a leaf) : Pal mi nerved (q.v.) ; radi*- 
ting. (Alphonse de Candolle.) 

palm wax, s, 

Chem. : A dark yellow, somewhat translu- 
cent wax obtained from Ceroxylon undicola, a 
species of palm indigenous lu the tropical 
regions of America. It melts at 10t>\ and 
takes fire at a higher temperature, burning 
with a bright, smoky flame. It is soluble in 
ether and the caustic alkalis, partly soluble in 
hot alcohol, but insoluble in water aud cold 
alcohol. 

palm- wine, s. 

Chem. : An alcoholic beverage prepared by 
the fermentation of the juice ot certain palme, 
Arenga succharifera , Sagus, Rapliia, and others. 

palm-worm, a. A species of centipede 
found in America. (iVorcester.) 


palm (l silent), v.t. [Palm, s.\ 

1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, a* 
conjurors or cheats. 


” They palm'd the trick that lost the game." 

Prior: Alma, 1L 241. 

* 2, To handle. 


'* Frank carves very 111, yet will palm all the meat." 

Prior : A piyram. 

* 3. To stroke with the hand. 


4. To bribe. 


” I have been obliged to palm tbe police. It U out 
aa unusual thing iii our trade to palm the police."— 
Morning Chronicle, Feb. 10, 1868. 

5. To impose by fraud. (Usually followed 
by off before that which is given, and upon 
before the person imposed on.) 

*' For you may palm upon us oew for old." 

Dryden . Hind A Panther , IL 214. 


pal’-ma (pi. pal'-mce), s. [Lat. = a palm.) 
Bot. (PL): The name given by Linmeua, 
Jussieu, &c., to the order now called Pal- 

macese. 


palma-christl, *. 

Bot., £c. : Ricinua communis, the Castor oil 
plant (q-v.). 

pal-ma'-^e-te, s. pL [Lat. palm(a) = a palm ; 
fem. pi. adj. sutf. -acece . J 
1. Bot. : Palms ; an order cf Endngens, the 
only one of the alliance Falmalcs. The trunk 
is arborescent or shrubby, generally simple, 
rough with tbe dilated half sheathing ba^e of 
the leaves or their scars. Leaves clustered, 
terminal, usually very large, pinnate or fla- 
belliform, plaited with parallel, simple veins ; 
apadix scaly, tenninal, often branched, en- 
closed in a spathe, often woody ; sepals three, 
fleshy or leathery', persistent; petals three. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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sometimes connate ; stamens definite or in- 
definite. Ovary superior ; carpels three, two, 
or one ; ovules generally solitary ; erect. 
Fruit drupaceous, or nut-like or berried. 
Seed tilling the cavity in which it grows ; re- 
ticulated. A splendid order of plants adorn- 
ing tropical Landscapes, and of much use to 
man. Known genera, 73; speeies, COO (?). 
Trills Arecea?, Calamese, Borasse;e, Cory plica*, 
aud Coenoie. (Lindley, Ac.) 

2. Pala-obot. : Palma are recognised in a 
fossil state by their leaves ami stems. The 
earliest remaius of the order are found in 
rockaof the Cretaceous epoch, where two or 
three sj>ecies occur. They are abundant in 
the Tertiary strata ; several species have been 
found In the Eocene beds of England. The 
Tertiary deposits of Antigun have supplied a 
large aerlea of stems beautifully preserved in 
silex. The fossils from the Palaeozoic rocks 
referred to Palms do not belong to this order, 
(h’m. Carmthers, F.R.S.) 

p&l-ma'-eeous (co as rh), a. [Mod. Lat 
palmace(<r); Eng. adj. suit. -oiw.J Of or per- 
taining to the Falinaceae or Palms. 

pAT mad, a. [Palmales.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the genos Palma : 
as, the Pulrnal Alliance. 

pftl-ma’-le$, $. pL [Lat. palma, and suff. 

Bot. : The Palmal Alliance. Only order, 
Palmaceae (q.v.). 

p AT- mar, a. [Lat. palmaris , from palma — a 
jalm.]* Of or pertaining to the paim of the 
hand. 

palmar-arch, a. 

Amt. (PL): Two arches, (1) the superficial 
palmar arch, or artery, which is the continua- 
tion of the uluar artery into the hand, and (2) 
the deep pnlniar arch which is the continua- 
tion of the radial artery. 

* pAl' mar-y, a. (Palmar.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the palm of the hand ; 
X>alniar. 

2. Worthy of receiving the palm ; most ex- 
cellent ; chief, noblest. 

** Sentence*— procscdlng from the pen of ‘the first 
philosopher of the age ’ In hie palmary and capital 
work ."—Horn*: *n the Apology for Hume. 

pAl mate, pAl'-mat-ed, a. (Lat. palma- 
tus, from palma = 
the palm.] 

1. Hot. : Having 
the shn pe of the 
hand ; resembling a 
hand with the 
fingers aprend out; 
hn ving five lobes 
with midribs di- 
verging from a com- 
mon centre ; as. a 
palmate leaf. Used 
also of some tubers, 
na those of Orchis 
odoratissima. 

2. y.o»l. : Having 
footed. 



the toes webbed; web- 


pAl mate, s. (Eng. palm(ic); -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of palmic-acid (q.v.). 
pAl mat-Sd, a. (Palmate, a.) 

palmatod smooth newt, s. (Newt.) 

pAl matc-ly, «dv. (Eng. palmate , a. ; -fy.j 
In a palmate manner. 

pAl-mAt-l-, pref. (Lat. palmatus— palmate.] 
Pul ma tely. 


pAl mAt-I fid, a. (Prcf. palmatl and Lat. 
fitxda (pa. t. J\d\) = to cut, to divide.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Palmate, with the lobes 
divided down to half the breadth of tho leuf. 
(l)e Candolle.) 


pftl mAt’-i form, pAl'-ml-form, a. (Pref. 
palmati-, palmi-, nud Eng. form.) 

Bot.: A term applied to a leaf whose riba 
nrc arranged in n piilmnto form, radiating 
from the top of tho petiole. 


pAl mftt’-l lohod, pAl- mAt-t-lo’-bato, o. 

[Prcf. jvtlmnti-, and Eng. lolxd , lobate (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Palmate, wltti tho leaves Indefinitely 
lohnte. 


pal mat Ipart-£d, pAl-mAt-l par'- 


tlte, a. [Pref. palmati and Eng. parted , 
partite .] 

BoL (i Of a leaf): Palmate, with the lobes 
passing down beyond the middle, nnd the 
parenchyma not interrupted. ( D e Candolle.) 

pAl-m&t' l sect. pAl-mat-I-scct'-ed, a 

[Pref. palmati -, and Lat. Bectus, pa. par. of 
seco = to cut.) 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Palmate, with the lobes 
divided down to the midrib, and the paren- 
chyma interrupted. (De Candolle.) 

palmed (l ailent), a. [Eng. palm ; -ed .] 

1. Having a valm or palms. 

2. Applied to a stag of full growth that 
bears the palms of his liorna aloft. 

"As when a den of bloodle Lueerns cling 
About the goodly palmed hart.'* 

Chapman : Homer; JUad xl. 

* palm full (l silent), a. (Eng. palm ; -full.) 
Abounding in palma. ( Sylvester : Job Trium- 
phant, 67.) 

pAl-mel'-la, s. [A Lat. dimin. from Gr. 
na\fj.o<i (pedmos) = quivering.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Palinellere 
(q.v.). The best-known apecies is Palmella 
c ruenta. 

pAl mel -lc- 80 , pAl-mel-la'-ce-se, 9. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. palmelHa) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
•ece, - ace<v .) 

Bat. : A aub-order of Confervaceae, or Green- 
apored Alg«. The cells are somewhat globose 
or elliptical, free, and more or less distinct, 
or collected by means of a slimy layer into a 
frond. They grow in damp places, in fresh 
water, or in the sea. Tribes, Protoceccidae 
and Coecochloridae, the latter containing the 
typical genus Palmella (q.v.). 

pal' mcr (l silent), * pal-mere, «. [Eng. 

palm ; -er.) 

1. A pilgrim who carried a branch of a 
palm-tree in tokon of his having been to the 
Holy Land. 

"A palmer m opposed to * pilgrim. was one who 
made it Ms *ole husinesa to visit different holy shrines, 
travelling incessantly, and subsisting by charity: 
whereas tho pilgrim retired to his usual home end 
occupations when he had paid his devotions at the 
particular s j>ot which was iheohjectof his pilgrimage." 
—ticott: Marmton, L 27. (Note.) 

* 2. One who palms or cheats at cards. 

* 3. A enno ; a ferule. ( Huloet .) 

* 4. A wood-louse. 

palmer- worm, 5. 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A hairy caterpillar, wan- 
dering about like a palmer on his pilgrimage. 
The most common oues belong to the genu9 
Arctin (Tiger Moth). 

2. Scrip. : Hcb. CU (jaznm), from 012 
(gazam) = to cut oft' (Joel i, 4, ii. 25 ; Amos 
iv. 9), an insect which came in numbers, like a 
"great army,*’ eating up (the leaves and 
flowers (?) op vines, fig trees, and olive trees. 
Gesenius thinka it was a locust 

" Like the great palmer-worm that strips the trees." 

browning : Bordello, bk. L 

p&l-mctt©', 9. [Fr.] 

Arch. : A small ornnment resembling a palm- 
leaf, carved upon aome Roman mouldings. 

pAl met'- to, * pal-mi-to, s. [The first form 
la h diminutive from Hp.'polma = a palm, the 
second isclasalcnl Spanish.] 

Botany : 

1. Sabal Palmetto, n fun-palm growing in the 
West indies, Bermuda, amt the southern part 
of tho United States. Its leaves aro woven 
into lints, like those made of chip. The trunks 
form good stockades, and were used for the 
purpose during the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 

2. Chamccrops humilis, a palm from Southern 
Europo. 

p&l mi-, pref. (Palm.) ralmntc. 

pAl’-mio, n. [Eng. palmi in); -ic.) Pertaining 
to or derived from paltnin (q.v.). 

palmlo-acld, «. [RicinelaIdjc-acip.] 

■ pal mlf’-cr oils, a. [Lat. palmifrr. from 
palma n = pnlm, nnd fero = to l>cnr, to pro- 
duco ; Fr. pnlmiflrc; Sp. jmlmifero.] 

1. Renting or producing pulnis. 

2. Carrying or wearing pultun. 

"Tho tmhnl/erout c<um»nujr trlnmnhs, iuid the 
Ilrsvoiily Jerusalem I* earlli.*— //. More: 

Myttery of thulltnett lik. it., cb. vl., | I A. 


* pAl'-mi form, a. [Palmati form.] 

pAl'-ml-grado, a. IPref. palmU, and Lat. 
gradus — a step.] The same as I’laktigradi 
( q.v.). 

pAl’-mln, pAl'-minc, *. [l>at. pnlm(a); 
anff. -in, -ine (Chem.). J [Rici.sklaioi.n.] 

pAl'-mt nerved, a. [Tref. palmL, and Eng. 
nerved.) 

Bot. (Of venation): Having the ribs pal in a ted, 
radiating from a common point. ( [M 
Candolle.) [Palm-veined.] 

* pAT-mLpcd, a. k b. [Palmipedes.] 

A. As adj.: Having the toes connected t* 
a web or membrane ; web-footed. 

"Some waterfowl, which sre palmiped or whols- 
footed. h*vo very long ncck». iuid yet but short legs." 
—Hay: On the Creation, pt. L 

B. As svbd. : Any individual of Cuvicri* 
order Pulioipedea (q.v.). 

* pal-mip’-edcs, 5. pi. [Lat., pi. of pal mi - 
pts = broad-footed : palma = the palm, aod 
pcs — the foot.] 

Omith. : An order of Birds founded by 
Cuvier. It corresponds to the Anserea of 
Linoacuaand the Natatores of llligev. 

Al-mlp'-e-dous, a. [Eng. palmijxd ; -cus.) 
he same as Palmiped (q.v.). 

" ft Is palmlpedouj. or fln-footed. like swans sni 
ge'esc."— Brtnene : Vulgar Hrroun, bk. L. ch. 1. 

pAl-mt-pe^, J. [Lat. = broad-footed : palma 
= a palm, and = foot.) 

1. ZqoL : A genus of Asteriada*. The body 
is tbin, flat, and pentagonal, covered with 
fnseiculatcd spines. Palmipcs membranacrus 
is the Bird’a-foot Sea-atar, or Star-flail. It is 
white, with the border and the rays white. 
It Is found in the Arctic nnd British seas, 
Mediterranean, Ac. (Prqf. E. Forbes.) 

2. Pakront. : From the Cretaceous rocks. 

4 pAl'-mis ter, * pal mes-ter, 9. [Pal- 
mistry.] One who professes palmistry; one 
who pretends to tell fortunes by inspecting 
the lines of tho palm of the hand. 

"Some vain jxitmettm hsve gone so far as to take 
upon them, by the sight of the hand, to judge of for- 
tunes.”— Zip. Hall: IlcmniM, p. 1S3. 

pAl'-mis try, * pal mes- trie, «. [Eng. 

palm ; -tit, -rt/.] 

1. The act or practice of telling fortunes by 
Inspection of the liima and marks on the 
pnlm of the hand ; the* art of judging tbs 
character by the shape, Ac., of the hand. 
"Orent skill have they In pa/mUtry. nnd more 
To conjure clean *wi»y the gold they touch." 

Ccnejer ; Task. L &7Q. 

* 2. Manual akill or dexterity. 

V* As he went to relieve him, he found hi* pocket 
wm picked ; that Iwing a kind of palmidry at which 
this vermin are very dextrous."— Addison : Spectator. 
No. 130. 

pAl mtt-a-mido, «. [Eng. palmit(ic), and 
amide. ) 

Chem. : CjgHaa-^Q = NIL. Ob- 

tained by heating palmitnU* of ethyl with 
nlcoholic amnionla for twenty days in n scaled 
tube. It is soluble In hot nlcohol, Insoluble 
In ether, and melts at 93 'If. 

pAl'-ml-tato, s. [Eng. palmitic) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of palmitic acid, 
palmltato of potash, s. 

Chem. ; The neutral wilt, CmIly)K0 2 , in 
formed by melting palmitic and, with car- 
bonnte of potash, nnd cxlminttlng with nlcohol. 
It crysUiHizea in white, pmrly scales, soluble 
In n small quantity of water, am! In nlcohol; 
insoluble In ether. The acid salt, CjjHftiKOj. 
la thrown down, on ndding a large excess of 
eold water to n solution of the neutral salt. 

pAl mit' le, a. lEng. palm ; -Me,] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from palm oil. 

palmitic acid, s. 

(‘hem. : CjijUy.i0*i=rinlI:ii.C0.01I. Cetylic 
acid, Ethalic acid, Ulalic* arid. An acid 
found In nearly nil nnimal nnd vegetable fats. 
It is obtained by saponifying pnlm oil with 
jiolnssic hydrate, decomposing the resulting 
soap, nnd purifying the separated fatty acid 
by ciystnllizatlon fi i'iii nleohol. it is a colour- 
less, solid lsidy, without taste or smell. In- 
soluble In wnter, very soluble in alcohol nnd 
ether, melts at i»2‘ f nnd resolidifies on cooling 
lu a mass of leafy crystals. It bolls nt 2iit>*6\ 


boil, btfjf ; polit, J<£\V 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^htn, hongh ; 6<>» ftem ; thin, this ; sin, ; oxpoot, ^Conophon. exist, ph — U 
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tinder a pressure of 100 mm., and may be dis- 
tilled almost unchanged. It fonns oeutral 
*nd acid salts called palmitates. 


palmitic-ether, s. 

Chem. : Ci<jH.u(0 2 n 5 )(X Formed by passing 
hydrochloric acid gas into a saturated alco- 
liolic solution of palmitic acid. It crystallizes 
in prieuis, which melt at 24'2\ 


pal'-ml-tln, s. [Eng. palmit(ic); -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. {PL): Glyceryl palmitates. Three of 
these are known — viz., monopalmitin, 
(C 3 H 5 )" / ( 0 H) 2 (C 1 S H 3 1 0 2 ) 1 d i p a 1 in i t i n , 

(U 3 H 5 r '( 0 1 1 )(C ] a H 3l 0 2 ) 2 , and tripalmitio, 
(C 3 H -J aCisH 31 0 2 ) 3 . The first two are pre- 
pared by heating palmitic acid with glycerin 
in sealed tubes, and tiie third by heating a 
mixture of monopalmitin and palmitic acid to 
250* for thirty hours. They are all crystalline 
fats. Tripnlinitiu is identical with the natural 
pahnitin of fats, such as palm-oil, from which 
it may he obtained by repeated crystallization 
from alcohol and ether. 


pal' mit-one, s. [Eng. palmit(\c), and(fc«f)orc«.] 
Chem. : } Ethalone. The ketone 

of palmitic acid, obtained by distilling the 
acid with excess nf slaked lime, and recrystal- 
lizing from boiling alcohol. It forms white 
laminre, is soluble in alcohol and benzene, and 
melts at 84 s . 

pal'-mit-yl, s. [Eng. palmit(ie) ; -y!.] 

Chem. : CigH 31 0. The hypothetical radical 
of palmitic acid and its derivatives. 

pal‘-my ( l silent), a . [Eng. palm ; *y.) 

1. Bearing palms ; abounding in palms. 

“The neighbouring land whoso palmy shore 
Tho silver Jordan laves.” 

Thornton : Liberty , IL. 8i 

2. Derived or prepared from palms. 

“The naked oegro, paotliiy at tho line, 

Boasts of bis golden sands and palmy wloo.** 

Goldsmith : Traveller 

3. Victorious, flourishing, prosperous, glo- 
rious. 

**Iq the most high and palmy state of Rome.” 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, 1. t. 

Pil-myr'-a fyr as ir), s . k a. [Lat., from 
Lr. Ilouv^iupa (Palmuru), YlaAfiipa. (Palmira) = 
the Syrian city called in the Bible Tadmor in 
the wilderness (1 Kings ix. 18; 2 Cliron. viii. 
4) ; Tadmor = city of palms.] 

Geog. : (See etyra.). 

Palmyra-palm, *. [Borassus.] 
Palmyra- wood, a. 

Bat. : (1) The wood of Borassus ftabdliformis ; 
(2) that of Cocos nuciferu. 

Pal-my-rene', a. & $. [Eng., kc. Palmyr(a): 
suit', -ene.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Palmyra 
or its inhabitants. 

B, vis subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Palmyra. 

pa-lo, s. [Bengalee.} An extract from the 
stem of Tinospora cord if alia. It is used in 
India as a diuretic. [Guluncha.] 

pa-16'-lo, s. [Seedef.] 

Zool. : A genus of dorsibranchiate annelids, 
with a single species, Palolo viridis. 

“The natives of the Fiji group much relish a form 
allied to our Lysidice ninelta, and they predict its 
annual apiiearauce in their seas hy observiug the 
ph.usea of the moon. It is called Taint o by the Samoans 
aud Tongucse. and Mbalolo by the Fijians. Occurring 
in vast numbers, formal presents of tbe esteemed 
food are sent hy the fortunate chiefs considerable dis- 
tances to those whose dominions are not visited by the 
*uuehds.”~.£ne,yc. Brit. [od. 9th|. iL *L 

pa-Iom-bi'-na, s. [ItaLJ 

Hart. : A kind of grape cultivated in Italy. 

palp, pal'-pus (pi. palps, pal -pi), s. [Lat. 

palpa = to touch, to stroke, to feel.J 
Zoology (PI.) ; 

1. Jointed appendages, believed to be organs 
of touch, developed from the labiuui and 
maxillse of insects, spiders, and crustaceans. 

2. Similar but less highly organized feelers, 
developed from the oral appendages of acepha- 
lous molluscs. 

* p&lp, v.t. [Palp, s.] To feel; to have a 
leeliug or perception of. 

p&I-pa-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. paljnble: Hty.] 
The quality or state of being palpable ; pal* 
pableness. (Martin Scriblerus, ch. xiv.) 


pal'-pa-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. palpabilis = 
that can be felt ; palpo — to feel, to liandle ; 
Sp. palpable; ltal. palpabile.] 

* 1. Capable of being felt or perceived by tbe 
touch ; perceptible by the touch. 

" Darkness must overshadow all his bonods, 
Palpa bles darkness.” Milton: P. L., xil. 183. 

2. Easily perceived and detected ; plain, 
obvious, gross. 

“There are palpable contradictions between men's 
practices and the fundamentals of our faith.”— Bp. 
Taylor: Sermons, vol. ilL, eer. a 


palpa-ble-ness, *. [Eng. palpable ; -Ttess.] 
The quality or state of being palpable ; palpa- 
bility. 


pal-par-bly, ado. [Eng. palpab(le) ; - ly .) 

1. In a palpable or perceptible manner; so 
as to be felt or perceived by the touch. 

“ Aud my visions flit 
Less palpably before me." 

Byron : Chtlde Harold. IT. 185. 


2. Plainly, obviously, grossly, unmistaka- 
bly. 

“ Followed In what Is palpably false and wrong.”— 
I Vaterland : Work*, viii. 6*. 


pal-pa'-tion, s. [Lat. palpatio, from palpa- 
tus, pa. ]*ar. of palpo, palpor — to handle.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: The act of feeling or per- 
ceiving by tbe touclu 

"A sensible palpation of that more clarified enbsUt- 
eoc of'—GlanvM : Scepsis Scientifica, ch. li. 

2. Pathol : Exploration of a diseased part 
by touching it or pressing on it by tbe fiogera. 

pal'-pe-bral, a. [Lat. palpebralis , from pal- 
pcbm — ah eyelid ; Fr. palpSbral.) Of or 
pertaining to the eyelid or eyebrow. 

* paT-pe-brous, a. [Lat. palpebr(a ) = an 
eyelid ; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Having large 
or bushy eyebrows. 


pi, 5. pi. [Palp, a.) 

pal - pi-corn, a. k s. [Palpicorxes.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Palpi* 
cornes (q.v.). 

B. Js su&sf. : Any Insect belonging to the 
order Palpicornes. 

pSl pf cor-ncs, pal-pi-cor'-ni-a, a. pi. 

[Mod. Lat. palpi = feelers, aud LaL cornu — 
a horn.] 

Entom. : A tribe of Pentaraerons Beetles, 
with slender palpi, longer than the antenme, 
which are short, and six to uine- jointed, the 
last three joints united into a cluh. It con- 
sists of a aiugle family, IlydrophiUdce (q.v.). 

pil' pi form, a. (Mod. Lat. palpi = feelers, 
aud Lat. forma — form; Fr. palpffoi'me. ] 
Having the form of palpi or feelers. 

pal-pig -er-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. palpi = 
feelers, and Lat. gero — to bear, to carry ; Fr. 
palpigkre .] Bearing or having palpi or feelers. 

* pal'-pi tant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of palpitcr, 
from Lat. 'palpito = to throb, to palpitate 
(q.v.). J Trembling, palpitating. ( Carlyle : 

French Revol., pt.ii. t bk. v., cli. iv.) 


pal'-pi-tato, r.i. [Lat. palpitatus , pa. par. 
of palpito = to throb ; freq. from palpo — to 
move quickly, to feel ; bp. k Port, palpitar ; 
Fr. palpiter.] 

1. To throb, to flutter; to move quickly; 
to beat rapidly ; to pulsate violently ; specif., 
applied to an abnormal or excited movement 
of the heart. 

” And foont&lu® palpitating to the hesit." 

Longfellow: students Tad*. 

2. To tremble, to quiver. 

** And then eternal darkness sunk 
Through all the palpttatiny trunk." 

Byron: Siege qf Cor t nth, xrvli. 

pal-pl-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pal pita- 
tus, pa. par. of palpito — to palpitate (q.v.); 
Sp. palpitacion ; ItaL palpilazione .] 

I. Ordinary l/xnguage : 

1. A throbbing, a fluttering; violent pulsa- 
tion. ( Thomson : Spring , f>69.) 

2. Excitement, nervousness. 

“ I knew the good company too well to feel any pal- 
pitation 4 at their approach. ''—Toiler. 

II. Pathol. : A sensible, abnormal beatiog of 
the heart, most frequent in adolescents, par- 
ticularly females, aud in advanced life, indi- 
cating want of power and laborious efforts 
rather than increased excitement and action. 
It is frequently associated with dyspepsia, 
and often with various morbid states of the 


heart itself. The action may be qoite regular, 
but ia usually intermittent. 

pal'-pus, e. [Palpi.] 

* pals'-grave, s. [Ger. pfakgraf, from ]fak, 
contract, form of Lat. palatium = a palace, 
and graf = a count ; Dut. paltsgraaf.] A count 
or earl who has tbe overseeiog of a prince’s 
palace ; a count palatine, 

* pals -gra~Vine, s. [Ger. pfukgrafinn ; Dut. 
palt*gravih.] The wife, con- 
sort, or widow of a palsgrave 
(q.v.). 

* paj'-sl-cal, a. (Eng. pals(y ); 

-iccrL] Afflicted with the 
palsy ; palsied, paralytic. 

pal'-sied, * pal seyde, pa. 

pan or «. [Palsy, v.\ 

pal '-stave, paal-stab, s. 

[See extracts.] 

Archceol. : The generic name 
for a class of implements con- 
sisting of wedges, more or 
less axe-shaped, having a 
groove on each side, termina- 
ting in a stop-ridge, and with 
lateral flanges designed to 
secure a hold on the handle. 

The general characteristics of 
the palstave seem to indicate 
that it was a carpentering 
tool rather than a weapon 
of war. 

” Archaeologists now generally concur In applying 
the old Scandinavian term paaltfub. or its English 
eynonyme palstave, to the next claas of implements." 
— Wilson : Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1. SB2. 

TT The following extract will show the 
original meaning of the word, and the proxi- 
mate date of its introduction into English. 

“This term paalstab was formerly applied in Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland to a weapon used for battering 
the shields of the enemy, as is showo by pa-saagea la 
the Sagas. Although not strictly applicable to the 
instrument In question, thin designation ia now so 
generally used by the autlquaries of Scandinavia and 
Germany, that it seems desirable, with the view of 
securing a Axed terminology, that it should be intro- 
duced into the Archaeology of England."— Worsaae ; 
Primeval Antiquities (ed. Thoms}, p. 25. 

* pfti'-ster, s. (Dut. = a long staff.] A pil- 
grim’s staff'. 

pal'-$y,* pale-sie, * pale-sjr, * par-le-si, 
4 par-Ie-sy, * parl-sy, * par-Ie-sye, 
* par-la-sy, * pal-sle, s. [Fr. paralysie t 
from Lat. paralysin, accus. of paroh/su = 
paralysis (q.v.) ] 

A. As substantive: 

Pathol. : Loss of the power of motion. It la 
a symptom of disease, usually of apoplexy. 
The two causes on which it depends are an 
affection of a nerve or nerves, or a morbid 
.state of the nervous centres, the brain or 
spinal cord. Under the former bead poison- 
ing of nervous matter or any morbid process 
Impairing tbe nerves or solution of continuity, 
or pressure may cause it; under the latter, 
it is due to a morbid state of the centres of 
the nervous system. The commonest form is 
hemiplegia, a paralytic stroke on one side or 
half, which may be complete, profound, or 
Incomplete. The upper and lower extremities, 
the muscles of mastication, and, when cora- 
lete, those of the face, on one side of the 
ody, are all affected. Consciousness may not 
be lost, but the patient cannot stand ; no 
voluntary movements can be performed, 
sometimes no reflex, involuntary muscular 
movements, or only those of the lower ex- 
tremity, are performed, and only partially 
and painfully. In some casrs the eye can be 
shut, but not opened [Ptosis], owing to 
paralysis of the third nerve. The brain lesion 
and the palsy are on opposite sides from the 
decussation of the pyramidal columns of the 
medulla oblongata. Brown-Sequard has found 
exceptions to this rule, and also to the body 
and face being paralyzed on the same sid# 
It is rare in the spinal cord, paraplegia, or 
palsy of both extremities being tbe usual form 
of lesion there. There are six forms : cerebral, 
spinal, epileptic, choreic, hysterical, and peri- 
pheral, their frequency being in the order 
named. Palsy is uncommon but serious in 
the young, and most common in advanced 
life. There are four modes of termination : 
(1) Death ; (2) complete recovery with wasting 
muscles; (3) partial recovery with rigid 
muscles; (4) complete recovery. Recovery 



PALSTAVE. 

(a) From ho ex- 
amjile found in 
the Tham ei, 
iv -w In the Bri- 
tish Museum; 
(ft) Prohable 
method of in- 
sertion In han- 
dle. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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begins with the speech, tongue, aod face, the 
lower limb uext, ami. If at all, a good while 
after, the ose of the upper limb returns. In 
by aterical hemiplegia the lower limb. Instead 
of being dragged by a rotatory movement, Is 
usually dragged straight forwards. 


“ The p-tltf, and not f<**r jjroToke* me. 

Bhakesp. .* 2 llenry FA, Tl. 7. 


* B. As adj.: Palsied. 

“Bind up the patsy kurci, th*t are not well knit 
Op.’— Banderetn: Works, L iX. 


palsy-wort, pass-wort, s. 

Hot. : A popular namo for the Cowslip, 
Primula veris , which was aapposed to be a 
remedy for palsy. 


pal'-sy, v.t. (Palsy, a.) To affect with palsy 
or panilyais ; to paralyze ; to deprive of energy, 
life, or the ]»ower of action. 


M Nor m oh t nor Lift can **ve, il tear within 
Palsy trio *oldler '• wiu,* ,, ,, 

Southey : Joan of A rc, hit. vlL 


pal'-tcr, * pauT ter, v.l. & t. [From a 

subst. * palter = rags, not fonnd, bat seen in 
the derivative pallry (q.v.). The literal mean- 
iog Is thus, to deal In rags, then to haggle.] 
A. Intransitive: 


• 1. To haggle. (Cot grave.) 

2. To equivocate ; to act or speak shiftily ; 
to dodge, to shift. (Scoff; liokeby, vi. 13.) 

* 3. To ehat ter, to babble. 

“ On b wtiyle Mi tonge It ran and paltered of a cat." 

(jammer Qurtons Scedte, IL 2. 

B. Trans. : To squander away ; to waste or 
spend on useless things. 

“ Patter ont your time 1* th' penal statute*."— iteaum. 
* Fist. ; Elder Brother, IL L 


* pal'-tcr-cr, • pal-trcr, s. JEng. palter ; 
-er.] Ooe who palters; an inaiocere, ahifty, 
or equivocating dealer ; a ahifter. 

* pal'-tor-ljr, o fEng. palter; -ly.) Paltry, 
meau. (Pepya: Diary, Feb. 22, 160J.) 

* pal' took, s. [F r * paletoque.] A kind of 
jacket or doublet, which descended to the 
middle of the thigh. 


pal'-tri-ljr, adv. (Eng. paltry; - ly .] In a 
paltry, mean, or despicable manner ; meanly, 
despicably. 


par trl-ncss, s. (Eng. paltry; -n*<s.) The 
anality or state of btiog paltry ; meanness, 
desplcableness. 


pal'- trine, t. (Paltry.] A worthless trifle. 
(. Prov .) 


pal'-tr^, * pal-trle, a. & s. (From an Eng- 
lish * jKiltcr = rags ; -y. Sw. jxillor = rags, 
ul. of palta = a rag ; O. Sw. paltor = old rags ; 
Dan. pialter , pt. of pfaff = a rag; Low Ger. 
pa Ue, pulte = a rag ; paUrig , pulirig=. ragged, 
torn; Prov. Gcr. }nlter — u rag; palterig = 
paltry.) 

A. As wl). : Mean, worthless, despicable, 
vile. 

“ Men from England bought and sold me. 

Paid my price In paltry gold." 

Vowjtsr: Th* A eyro’t Complaint* 

B, As subst. : Kubbtsh, refuse; useless or 
worthless traslL 


pal - u - df - 961 '- la, a. (Lat. pains, genit. 
}xxhuli$ = r\ marsh, *aod cello. — a storeroom, a 
abrine.] 

Zoology : 

1. The typical and only genus of the family 
Paludicellidie (q. J.). The animal iababits a 
club-shaped divided cell ; the loop is circular; 
the gullet unprotected by nn epistorae. 

2. A sub-order coextensive with the family 
Pal ud ice 11 id®. 

p 2 il u-dl 9 cl'-ll-dae, pal-n-dt- 9 el la'-i- 
doo, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. paludicella; Lat. fern, 
ph adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Bryozoa, sub-order Ecto- 
proeta, The polypiilom is fixed, filamentous, 
diltusely and irregularly branched, coriaceous, 
consisting of a single row of club-shaped cells, 
arranged end to end ; apertures unilateral, 
tubular, placed near the broad end of eaeh 
cell, tentacular; diac circular, with a single 
row of free tulierdes. Only genus and species, 
Paludicella artiadata. It is olive-greeu, with 
ascidian polypes, and occurs in Britain. 
(Griffith £ Ilen/rey.) 

p&l-U-dT-na, s, (Lat. palus, genit palud(is) 
= a' marsh ;’fem. sing. adj. autl. - ina .] 

1. Zool . : The typical geous of the family 
Paladin idie. The shell is turbinated with 
round whorls, the apertures slightly angular 
behind ; the operculum homy, concentric ; 
the animal with n long muzzle and very short 
eye pedicels ; gill comb-like. It is viviparous. 
Recent speciea sixty, from the northern hemi- 
sphere. Found in rivers, lakes, and the 
Black and Caspian Seas. Paludina vi inpara, 
the Common River-snail, occurs in many 
ditches and marshy waters. 

2. Palauont. : Fifty -three specie s from the 
Wealdcn onward. 

* pil'-u-dme, a. (Lat. palus, genit. paludis 
— a marsh.) Of or pertaining to a marsh ; 
marshy. 

pal-u din'-i-dte, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. palu- 
din( a); Lat. fern, ph adj. eutf. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Holostoinata. Shell 
conical or globular, with a thick olive-green 
epidermis, nperture rounded ; peristome con- 
tinuous, entire ; operculum horny or shelly, 
ns a rule concentric. Animal with a broad 
muzzle, and loog slender tentacles. From 
rivers, lakes, Ac., throughout the world. 
Chief genera: Paludina, Ampullaria, and 
Valvata. (S. P. Woodward.) 

* pa-lu'-din-ous, a. (Lat. palus, genit. palu- 
dis = a marsh.) Pertaining to marshes or 
fens ; marshy. 

* pa-lu'-df ous, a. (Lat. paludosus.] Fenny, 
marshy, boggy. (Gaudcn : Tears 0 / the Church, 
p. CO.) 

pril-u'-do -mus, 5. (Lat. palus = & marsh, 
and domus =. a house.] 

Zool. : A genus of Melauladie. The shell la 
tnrbinated, amooth, or coronated ; the outer 
lip crenu luted, olivaceous, with dark -brown 
spiral lines. Hpecics tweoty-flvc (!), all recent, 
from Egypt, India, Ceylon, Burma, Ac, 


*pal-y (2), a. (Eng. potl(e), a.; -y.] Pale, 
palish, dim. 

“ A paly tight, u of th* d*wulntr. *hnue. * 

■Sccxf .* Lhin Uoderick, xltL 


*pal'-y, a. (Etym. doubtful.) A roll of bran, 
auch as is given to hounds. 

M roly of tiryn. Ci/ifairum."— Prompt Pars. 


* pam, s. (Either for palm = victory, cf. trump, 
from triumph, or an abbreviation or Fr. pam- 
phite^z the knave of clubs.] The knave of 
clubs. 

“ Ev'n mighty’ pam that king* »n<1 nnwm oVrthrew.* 
Pope : Hape of the Lock. 111. 6L 

pam'-bAn m&n'-9hc, s. (Tamil.] The native 
name foracaooa uaed on the Malabar coast, 
f<»r conveying persons on the rivers and back- 
waters. They are from thirty to sixty feet in 
length, not more than three feet 111 beam, and 
are hollowed ont of a single tree. The largest 
are rowed by about twenty men, double- 
banked, and can attain a speed of twelve milea 
an hour. They are also called Serpent-boats, 
or Snake-boats. 


* pa ment, * paw ment, s. (Lat. rarim^n- 
tum.] A pavement. 

M The patnent of beven may lykeued b* 

Tllle npament of jirecyoque *Uii«.“ 

Il am pole: Prick of Conscience, 

* pamp, * pampo, v.t. (Low Ger. pamjvn=> 
to live luxuriously, from pampe = pap ; Ger. 
pampen, pampeln=- to cram, to pamper, from 
pampe = to thick broth, pap.J To feed luxu 
riously ; to pamper. 

" Ho utlrreth hem to papp« And pampe her fleiAch." 
— fielinuiw Antiques, I. 41. 

piim'-pas, s. pi. (Berov, pampa = a plain.) 

Phys. Geog. : Properly treeless pasture 

land covered with grass, but used more com- 
prehensively for the whole table-land ofSontb 
America, from the boundary of Brazil, where 
the regular seasons of the tropics cease, across 
the states of Ia Plata and Patagonia oearly to 
Cape Horn. It may be divided into three 
botanical zones: the Interior North-western 
Chanar-steppe, the True Pninpas, and the 
aouthern plains of Patagonia. (Thome.) 

pampas cat, a. 

Zool.: Felis pajeros ; ahout equal in size to 
the European W ild Cat (Felis catns), but of 
stouter form, with a smaller head and a 
shorter tail. Fur very long, pale yellow-gray 
in colour, with numerous irregular oblique 
stripes along the sides ; brond black hands cn 
legs; belly white. The specific iratue la from 
Spanish paja ( = straw), from the animal 
frequenting reedy places. It is common over 
the plains on the eastern side of South 
America. ( Darwin : Zool. Beagle , ii. 18, 19.) 

pampas clay, a. 

Peirol. : A bluish clay occurriog lo beds of 
great thickness, and widely distributed in the 
pampas of South America. H Is ossiferous. 

pampas grass, s. 

But.: Gynerium argenteum, rivalling the 
bamboo in height, inhabiting the pampas. 

p&m po'-an, o. (Eng. pampas) ; -ros.) Of 
or pertaining to the pampas or treeless plains 
of South America. 


• pa-lu'-dol, a. (Lat. palus (genit. paludis) 
=*n mareh!} Of or 
pertaining to a 
marsh or marshes ; 
niaishy. 

paludal-fovcr,*. 

Pathol. : Ague (q.v.> 

• pa~lu'-d;i-m£>nt, s. 

[Lit. jxtlnduinrntum ] The 
same as Palcdamentcm 
( q.v.* 

" Swiping hylla sor^nou* 

palud/tinenU." — He (Juiticcy . 

Opium Rater. 

• pa-lu da-mon'-tHm, «. 

ILat.l * 

Bom.Antlq.: Thocharac- 
tvrlstle doss of a Homan Palcdamentcm. 
gi nern! in command of an Watus of Trajan. 
nnny, micl his stall'; it was jtimei** Al ~ 

less cumbrous than the 
toga, and more ninjilo nnd graceful than the 
sagmn, orclook, worn by tho commoo soldiers. 
It was In cnloar scarlet, purple, or white, open 
lo front, renrlilng down to the knees, and 
fastened on the shoulder by a brooch. 



P&T-u-doso, a. (Lat. paludosus = marshy.) 

*1. Ord. Jxtng. : Pertaiulag to marehea; 
maraliy. 

2. But. : Growing In marshes or fens, 

pa' lus (pi. pa'-li), s. (Lat. = s stake, prop, 
atay, or pole.) 

Zool. (PI): Small processes oecaalonally 
existing between the aepta aod columella of 
certain corals. (Duncan.) 

• pa-lus'-tral, * pa-lus'-trino, a, (Lat. pa- 
tustris, from' palus = n bog, a marsh.] Marshy, 
boggy, paludosc, 

pal ' ^ (1), a. (Eng. pale (1), 

; -y.l 

Her.: A term applied to 
A field when divided Into 
four «r moro equal parts 
by perpendic ular lines : It 
is then termed paly of an 
many pieces : as, inly of 
elx arg. and gules. paly. 

Paly beruly Is when tho divisions nre 
agnln cut by diagonal partitloo lines, either 
dexter or aiulstor. 



pam poan formation, s. 

Geol. : A formation deposited nnd upheaval 
since the present Atlantic mollusea have been 
brought Into existence. Mr. Darwin found in 
this formation rcmniiiH of the extinct genera 
Megatherium, Mcgulonyx, Mylodon, Glypto- 
don, Toxodon, Maerauehenia, Ac. Such a 
relationship seemed to him to exist between 
the extinct faunn and that now inhabiting 
the region, that ho Inferred tho ©no had de- 
scended from the other. 

pftm'-pcr, * pam plr, v.t. [A frequent, from 
jump (q.T.).J 

1. To feed luxuriously; to Indulge with 
rich or luxurious food ; to glut. 

“To %»*mp*r Mm cAimoi b* tb« wajt bo tiuno blm.*— 
8ot*th : .Sermons, »vL vL, Mr. a 

2. To gratify to tho full ; to ludulgu to ex- 
cess. 

** To pamper luxury, a«»i 1 iMn imuiklmL'* 

VeldsmUh: I* trrtei rillaffe. 
p&m'-pcrod, par. or n. (Pam run.} 

1. Fed luxuriously or richly; Indulged to 
excess ; gratified to the full. 

“ llrr* th<* ml cn***, for •till thi* cro*» 1* h»r# , . , 

1-VrucU tliat pride to jMi-irirr*/ prlc*t1ux*l dear." 

Byron t ChUde Harold. IL «L 


X> 61 \ b^>; J< 5^1 ; cat, 9011 , chorus, ghln, bcn<?h; go, fcom ; thin, this; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lAg. 

clan, tian = sh^n. -tlon, -slon = shhn ; -tlon, -jlon shun, -clous, -tlous, -slous — shiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b^l, &qL 
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pamperedness— pananglican 


* 2. Of luxuriant growth ; overweighted 
with foliage and fruit 

" Fruit-trees overwood reach'd too far 
Their pamper'd bougha." Milton : P. L., v. 214. 

* p&m'-pered ness, s. IEng. pampered ; 
•ness. ] The quality or state of being pampered. 

" According to the height of their feet, so was their 
pamperednets and pride."— Bp. Ball; Bard Texts 
{Hotea xiii. 6). 

p5.m'-pcr-er, s. [Eng. pamper; -er.] One 
wbo or that which pampers. 

” Makiug speech the pamperer of lust." 

Covcper: Conversation, 48. 

* pSjn -per-ize, v.t. [Eng. pamper ; - izt .] 
To pamper. 


1. A coat of different colours formerly worn 
by servants. 

“ Lollo’s side coat U rough pampilinn." 

Ball: Satires. IV. IL Ifc 

2. A kind of fur. 

* pam-pin-a-tion, s. [Lat. pampinus — a 
tendrd.] Pulling leaves that are too thick. 
(Bateman: Upon Bartholomew 15S2.) 

p&m-pln'-i-form, a. [Lat. pampinus = a 
tendril, and forma = form.] Like a tendril in 
form ; resembling a tendril or tendrils ; ap- 
plied in anatomy to the spermatic arteries aud 
veins. 

* pam-pre, v.t. [Pamper.] 


p&m-per'-d, s. [Sp.,lit, = the pampas-wind.] 
A violent westerly or south-westerly wind 
which sweeps over the pampas of South 
America, often doing great damage, and felt 
far out at sea. 


pam pha'-gus, s. [Gr. na^ay o? ( pampha - 
gos ) = (as adj.) all devouring, (as subst.) one of 
Action's dogs.] 

Zool. : A genus of freshwater Rhizopods, 
order Filosa. Carapace, none ; protopodia 
protrusible from only one extremity of the 
body. 

pam -phi la, s. [Gr. ndfj.4)ika ( pamphila ), 
fern, of wap.<jiiAo? ( pamphilos ) = beloved of all.] 
Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, family 

Hesperiidse. Pamphila comma is the Pearl - 
akipper (q.v.). P. sylvanus, the Large Skipper, 
and P. linea, the Small Skipper, frequent 
thickets and woods. P. Actccon is nearly con- 
fined to Lulwortli, in Dorsetshire. 

pam phil -i-a, s. [Gr. ndpfiihor ( pamphilos ) 
— beloved of ‘all, nap. (pam) = nay (pan) = 
all, and (pJii7o$) = beloved.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Pamphilieae 

(q.V.). 

pAm phil i-c -no, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pampki - 
li(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -cce . j 
Bot. : A tribe of Styracaeeai, having the 
corolla valvate. 


^ani phlet, * pam'-flet, * paun flet, 
’ pam-fil et, s. [A word of doubtful origin. 
Various etymologies have been suggested, as 
(1) O. Fr. jmime = the palm of the hand, and 
feuillet = a leaf of a book (Pegge) ; (2) Sp. 
papclcta = iL written slip of paper, a written 
newspaper, by the insertiou of the nasal, as 
in Uut. jximpier = paper (Wedgwood) ; (3) 
Lat. Pamphila =. a female historian of the first 
century, who wrote numerous epitomes 
(Ste«f) ; (4) Fr. par un filet = (stitched) by a 
thread.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A small book or treatise consisting of a 
few sheets of paper stitched together, but not 
bound ; a short essay or treatise, generally on 
some sulyect of merely temporary interest or 
minor importance. 

^ Pamphlets seem to have been first pub- 
lished in England in the sixteenth century 
during the Reformation controversy. 

* 2. A writing of any kind ; a document, 

’•With written pamphlets studiously devised." 

Shakesp.: 1 Henry ilL 1. 

IL Technically: 

1. Print.: A work consisting of more than 
one sheet aud not over five. It has a paper 
cover, if any. 

2. Law: By 10 Anne, c. 10, § 113, it was 
enacted that any one selling a pamphlet which 
bad not on it the publisher's name should be 
liable to a penalty of £20. The act was re- 
pealed by 33 & 34 Viet., c. 99. 

* p&m'-phlet, v.t. [Pamphlet, s.] To write 
short essays or pamphlets. 

’* I put pen to paper, and something I have done, 
though in a poor pamphleting vsy.'— Bowel. 

pAm-phlet-eer', s. [Eng. jmmphkt; -eer.) 
A writer of pamphlets ; a scribbler of small 
books. 

" An author dwindled to a pamphleteer." 

Dryden; Suum Cuique. 

pSm-phlet-eer', v.i. [Pamphleteer, s .] 
To write or scribble pamphlets. 

" ‘Cou trovers! ea were carried on through the re- 
» trie ted aud cumbersome means of pamphleteering. 
Rev. A. Weir, in Church A Age, 1870, p. 472. 


* pAm-plr -i-on, 

[Etyni. doubtful.] 


* pAm-pil'-i-an, s. 


pam pre (re as er), s. [Fr., from Lat 

pampinus — a tendril.] 

Arch. : A kind of ornamentation consisting 
of vine-leaves and grapes, with which the 
hollows of the circumvolutions of twisted 
columns are sometimes decorated. 

p&n (1), * panne, s. [A.S. panne ; cog. with 
leel. panna; Sw. panna ; Dan. pandt ; Dut. 
pan; Ger. pfanne ; lr. panna; Wei. pan ; from 
Low Lat. panna, from Lat. patina — a shallow 
bowl, a pau, a basin.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I. A vessel of various kinds. 

(1) A vessel of tin, iron, or other metal, 
generally rather shallow, and chiefly used for 
domestic purposes. 

“A pan of charcoal wax lighted." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

(2) A pond nr vessel for evaporating salt- 
water to obtain salt. [Saltpan.] 

(3) A natural pond, containing fresh or 
salt-water, or only mud. 

(4) The powder-cavity of the flint-lock fire- 
arm. 

•* Our Attempts to flr« th« gunpowder iu the pan of 
the pistol, succeeded uot." — Hoyle : Works, i- Si. 

(5) A leaf of gold or silver. 

(6) Anything hollow; the skull, the cra- 
nium : as, the brain-pan. 

" Ho toke away the panne. 

Of whiche he saide he volde make 
A cuppe.” Oower : C. J. t L 

II. Technically: 

1. Agric. : [Hard-pan]. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) The socket or sole for a hinge. 

(2) A square of framing in balf-tiinbered 
houses. (Gwilt.) 

3. In the manufacturing arts: [Evapor- 
ating-pan, Vacuum-pan]. 

4. Me tall. : A name applied to that descrip- 
tion of amalgamator consisting of an open 
metallic vessel in which all the comminuted 
ore and quicksilver are ground together by 
rotating mullers. 

5. Soap-making: Soap-pans are made with 
a wooden frame and an iron bottom ; called, 
respectively, the curb and the pan. 

6. Tin-plate Making: A cold pot with a 
grating at the bottom in which tinued iron- 
plate is put on edge to draiu aud cool. It is 
the fourth in the series of iron pots and pans 
used iu the manufacture of tin-plate. 

H (1) A flash in the pan : [Flash (2), s., (![)]. 

* (2) To savour of the pan : To savour of the 
source whence it proceeds ; to betray its 
origin. (Bradford : Works (Parker Society), 
ii. 160.) 

(3) To savour of the frying-pan : To savour 
of heresy. From the analogous French 
phrase (sentir le fagot), there would appear 
to be a reference to the ancient xuiQishmeiit 
for heresy. 

"Bishop Nix of Norwich, one of the most infATnous 
for his activity iu this persecution, used to call the 
persons whom he suspected of heretical opinions 
’men savouring of the frying-pan.'" — Southey ; Book 
Of the Church, ch. xi. 

* pan-pudding, s. A pancake. 

" To devour . . . cream and custards, flapjacks, and 
pan-puddings."— Broome : Jovial Crew, it 

Pan (2). s. [See def.J 

Class. Mythol. : Pan, the chief rural divinity 
of the Oreeks. He presided over flocks and 
herds, aod was said by some to be the son of 
Mercury. He was represented witli the head 
and breast of an elderly man, while his lower 
parts were like the hind-quarters of a goat, 
whose horns he likewise bore on his forehead. 
His emblems were the shepherd's crook and 
pipe of seven reeds, his own invention. The 


name Pan is possibly derived from pa-, root 
of Greek narco/mai (= to eat, to feed) aud Lat. 
jklsco (=s to feed, to pasture) ; hut its etymo- 
logy is doubtful. 

pan's-pipes, s. pi. [Panpipe.) 
pan (3), s. [Hind., &c.] The betel leaf. 
p&n(l), v.t. [Pan OX*.] 

Mining : To clear from dirt or refuse by 
washing in a pan. 

•f To pan out: To give a result or return 
(A merican). 


* p&n (2), v.t. & i. [Prob. from Fr. pan; Lat 
pannus = a piece of cloth, a patch.] 

A. Trans. : To join or fittogether; to unite, 
to close together. 

B. Intrans. : To unite, to join, to agree. 

" Weal a ud worueu cad not pan. 

But wo nud womeu chu.** Old Proverb. 

p&n-, pan-tO-, pref. [Gr. neut. sing of nit; 
(pas), genit. irae-rd? (panfos)= all.] A prefix 
denoting all, everything, everyway, altogether. 

p&n'-a-base, pan-a-ba’-§Ite, t. [Pref. 

pa/i-,* and Eng. base.] * 

Min. : The same as Tetrahedrite (q.v.). 

* pan-a-ble, a. [Eng. pan (2), v., aud dblr.] x 
Likely' to agree. 


pan-a-^e’-a, * pan-a-choe-a, * pan-a- 
cee, s. [Lat. jxuiacea, from Gr. waxdxfio 
(panakeia) = fem. sing, of navaKaos (panakeios) 
— all-healing : ndv ( pa n) = everything, and 
outeofnai (akeomai) — to heal ; Fr. jxtnacee.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A remedy for all complaints 
or cases ; a universal remedy ; a catliolicon. 

" What sovereign iue»l*ciiie enn its course reclaim, 
What, but the Poet's ShAine?" 

li'Aifrftead ; Epistle to Hr. Thomson. 

2. Bot. : A herb, called also All-heaL 
(Spc7iser: F. Q., III. v. 32.) 


* pan-a-^e'-an, a. [Eng. panace(a); -an..] 
Haviag the nature or properties of a panacea. 

pa-naghe', s. [Fr., O. Fr. penache , from Lat 

pennn = a feather ; 

Ital. pennachio.] 

1 . .4 rch. : The 
French name for 
the triangular sur- 
face of a pendentive (q.v.). 

2. Old Arm. : A plume or 
bunch of feathers set. upright 
upon the helmet. They were 
rarely worn before the time 
of Henry V. 



pa-na'-da, pa na-do, pa-nade', s. [Sp. 

panada ; Fr. jxinade , from Lat. panis ~ bread ; 
Ital. panatio.] 

1. A food or dish made by boiling bread in 
water to the consistence of pulp, and then 
sweetening it. 

2. A batter for mixing with forcemeats, 
and anciently employed for basting. 

* pAn ado' s. [A.N.] A kind of two-edged 
knife. 


pan-a-gse-i'-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pan- 
agcc(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Entom. : A sub- family of Carabidae (q.v.). 
The forefeet in the males have two or three 
dilated joints. Generally, they have four red 
spots on the elytra, so arranged as to make, 
with the dark background, a cross. 

pan-a-g00'-U9, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. 
dyaios (agaios) = admirable.] 

.Enfom. : The typical genus of the sab family 
Panagaeioae. Panagceus Crux major is common 
in Britain. 

Pan a-ma', s. [See def.] 

Geog. : The name of the isthmus joining 
North and South America. 

Panama hat, s. A leaf hat made in 
Ecuador and New Grenada of tbe uodeveloped 
leaf of Carludovica palmata. 

pan-a mer'-i-ean, a. Of, relating to, or 
including the whole of America. 

pan-ah'-gll-can, a. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 

anglican.] A term applied to an assembly of 
delegates, holding Episcopalian doctrines, from 
all parts of the world. 

H A Pananglican Synod consisting of 


fite, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = ktr, 


panaret— pandarous 
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seventy-five British, Colonial, and American 
Protestant Bishops, met at Lauibcth Palace 
from Sept, 24, to L>ec. 10, 1SG7. 

• p&n-a-ret', *. [Pref, van-, and Or. apmj 
(arytf)*= goodness, excellence.] The all-vir- 
tuous One, i.«., God. (Davies: Holy Roods, 
p. 13.) 

• piin ar mon Jr, s. [Gr. namp^oVuK (pan- 
armoauw) = all harmonious.) A general con- 
sensus or agreement. 

*• Pmiophy. by IU o«n« de*lr»bla panarmeny, or 
jrenrn.ll Agreement, will be fit eud couvemeut,"— 
C'onwniuj Patt. of Utuw Knowledge (ed. ColUerJ, p. 62. 

pin -ar y, a, A *. [Lat. panis — bread.] 

A. As at//. ; Of or pertaining to bread ; 
used for makiog bread. 

• B. As suhst . ; A storehouse for bread ; a 
pan try. ( Halliwell .) 

panary fermentation, s. The fer- 
mentation of hread. [Fermentation.] 

Pin ith-e me' a, s. pi. [Gr.] 

Creek Antiq. : The greatest of the Athenian 
festivals, celebrated in honour of Minerva 
(Ath6n6) as the guardian deity of the city. 
It Is said to have been instituted by Erich- 
thonius, who originally called it Athemea 
(‘Aflfjkaia), and to have obtained the name of 
l’anathen&a in the time of Theseus, in conse- 
quence of bis uniting into one state the dif- 
ferent Independent communities into which 
Attica had been previously divided. 

P&n-&th-e-nw'-an, a. (Eng., Ac. Pana- 
Ihtiutia) ; auir. -an!] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with the festivals described above. 
IPASATUES.fiA.) 

".Suiir to glorloui gtrl&nd crowned' the feut Pan- 
atheruxan „ 

Aj UUj wreath too fr*il to fetter fa*t the Cy|«ri&o 
Jove. - A. C. Stritthume: Athene. 

•pan a try, s. [Pastry.] 

pa' nax, s. [Lat., from Gr. navaf (pa nor) = 
a plant, Pastinaca Opopanax.) 

Lota ay : 

1. A genus of Araliace®. Calyx obso- 
lctcly five-toothed, petals live, stamens live, 
alternate with them ; fruit succulent, com- 
pressed, orbicular ; two to three-celled, cells 
one-seeded. Ilerbs, shrubs, or trees. Paruuc 
Ginseng is the Chinese Ginseng fq.v.). The 
bitter-sweet root of P. quinque/olium is also 
medicinal ; it is sometimes used for liquorice, 
and also as a substitute for Ginseng. P. 
fmticosus and P. cochleatus are used in the Ma- 
laccas as fragrant stomachics. The berries uf 
P. Anisura smell like anise, 

• 2. A plant of uncertain identity, used in 
Incantations. 

" * What have you gathered T *— 

• Hemlock, adder* tongue*. panax.'" 

Middleton: Witch. 

pin cake, ». [Eng. pan (I), s., and cake.) 

1. Cook.: A thin cake of batter fried in a 

pan. 

"A certain knight- thtt swore hy hi* honour, they 
•ere good pancake*.' —Hhakotp. : At Vou Like It, L 2. 

2. Leather: A factitious leather made uf 
scraps agglutinated by cement or glue, and 
pressed into a flat cake for Insoles, Ac. 

pancake-loo, s. Ice resulting from auow 
filling into the sea without thawing, and, by 
the action of the waves, driven Into pancake 
forms which oiler no solid obstruction, but 
hainj*er a vessel more than small ice. (Bel- 
cher : Last o/ the A retie Voyages ; Gloss.) 

Pancake Tuesday, s. Shrovc-Tucsdny. 

•p&n-carto, * pan-ohart, s. [Fr. jxm- 
carte, from Low Ijit. jxmeurta, from Gr. nav 
(pan) = all, and Lat. cAarfa = a chart.) A royal 
charter confirming a subject Id the enjoyment 
of all his possessions. 

"An old pnnehart or record which ho htd Men. 
Bolinthed nichard /. t*n. ltM). 

panqh, *. [Paunch.] 

Haul. : A strong, thick mat, fastened on 
yards to prevent friction. 

pin* ghton, s. [Pansiion.) 

•p&n-chros' ttfs, *. [Gr, wie (pan) = nil, 
everything, ami xp»j<7Ta? (christos) = good, use- 
ful) A panacea. 

pungh way, *. (TIIikI. /*m.io’i.) A Bengal 
four-fAired lx*at for passenger*. Also written 
paujuJitras. 


* pin era -t Ian, a. [Mod. Lat, pancrafi(um) ; 
Eng. adj. sntf. -uru) Pertaiuilig to the pan- 
cratium ; pancratic. 

• pin^cra’-tl-ist (tl as shl), j. [Lat, pan- 
cratiasUs; Gr. way «p ana tr rift (jxmgkrutuLstn), 
from nayKpdrtov (p.tngkration) = pancratium 
(q.v.). J A combataut or competitor in the 
pancratium. 

* pan ora-ti-is’-tio (ti as shi), a, [Eng. 
jxDicratuist ; -ic.) Of or pertaining to the 
pancratium ; pancratic. 

• pin crit’ io, * pan crit -ick, 9 pin- 
crat-ic-al, a. [Mod. Lat. jxt/icra/(iiim) ; 
-ic ,* -iad. ] * 

1. Of or pertaining to the pancratium. 

2. Athletic; excelling in athletic or gym- 
nastic exercises. 

'• He *u the most pancratical man In Greece."— 
Browne Vulgar AVrourj, bk. viL. ch. xvlll 

pancratic eye pioce, s. 

Optics: An eyc-piece (for telescope or micro- 
scope) in which the lenses can be placed ia 
various positions, so as (without other altera- 
tion of the instrument) to vary the magnifying 
power. 

pin-cra-ti-um (t as sh), «. [Lat., from 
Gr. TtayKpdr<.ov (pangkratton), from Tray*paTrjf 
(pangkrates) = all-powerful, from rreb (pan) = 
all, everything, and *paTO? (A:ratos)= strength.] 

* 1. Greek Antiq. : One of the contests in 
the public games of ancient Greece, in which 
boxing and wrestling were united. 

2. Bot. : A genus of Narcissese. It consists 
of handsome bulbous plants, of which about 
thirty species are cultivated in Britain. The 
flowers arc white, more rarely yellow. The 
bulbs of Pancratium maritimum are emetic. 

pan' -C re -as, s. [Lat., from Gr. Tr<ry*pe<i* 
(pangkrea.*) = tbe sweetbread ; lit. = all -flesh : 
lrom irdv (pan) = all, everything, and Kpea? 
(kreas) = flesh. ) 

Anat. : An organ situated withiu t he curve 
formed by the duodenum ; its main duct 
opening into the intestine there, and secret- 
ing the pancreatic fluid, which resembles 
saliva, the gland itself resembling the sali- 
vary glands. Its function is to secrete this 
fluid which has a strung digestive action ou 
starchy matter, and in a less degree ou fatty 
matters and albuiuiuoid substances. 

pan-cre-at -ic, a. [Gr. ndyxpeac (pangkreas), 
genit. nayKpearoi (pangkreatos) ; Ital. /«ncrc- 
ufico.J Of or pertaining to the pancreas; 
eootained in the pancreas. There are a pan- 
creatic artery, plexus, and vein. 

pancreatic duct, t. 

.1 »at. : A duct traversing the entire breadth 
of the pancreas from left to right. Called 
also the Canal of Wirsung, he having been its 
discoverer. 

pin-crC-At 1-CO-, pref. [Eng. pancreatic ; 
-o connect.) Of or belonging to the pancreas. 

pancreatico duodenal, a. 

A nat. : Connecting the i*ancrca.s and the 
duodenum. There is a sui»enor and an in- 
ferior pancreatico-duodonal artery. 

pin'-cro-a tine, a. [Gr. Tr<iy*pfa« (pang- 
kreas), genit. nay<p«arov (pangkreatos) ; -i ne 
(Chen i.).J 

Chem. : A slightly viscid fluid, obtained by 
digesting In alcohol tho pancreas uf recently- 
killed animals freed from fat. It has un alka- 
line reaction, is soluble In olcohol and ether, 
ami appears to contain a uitrogenous principle 
resembling diastase. It possesses the proper- 
ties of converting starch into sugar, hit into 
fnlty acid and glycerin, and of dissolving 
albumin ami fibrin, ami is frequently given to 
itimulato the digestion of fatty compounds. 

pftn-cr3-a-ti -tls, ». [Or. nayncpfar (panp- 

kreas), genit. nay k pear (pangkreatos) ; sufl'. 

Pathol . : Inflammation of the i>ancrena. 

piin' oro a tizo, t-.i To treat, or emulsify, 
with pancrealmo (q.v ). 

pXn*-cr6 a toid, t. IGr. Tray«p«ir (pan^- 
kreas), geiilt. nay*p«aro< ( and 
•Ifiot (rh/<w) = a p] warn nee.] 

Pathol. : A tumour resembling the pancreas 
in structure. (!>ungti*on.) 


• pdn -^y, s. [l’ANev.) 

pond, 5. [0. Fr. ptuul = a skirt ; Fr. pent / = 

= a valance.) A valance; a narrow curtain 
attached to the top or lower part of a bed. 
(Scotch.) 

pAn do^ j. [Native name.) 

/foot.; Ai/arjis fulgens, the Wah, or Red 
Bearcat, from the eastern Himalayas and 
Thibet. Rich red chestnut on upper, black 
on lower surface and limbs ; snout and inside 
of ears white ; tail, bushy, reddish-brown, 
and indistinctly ringed. Total length about 
thirty iuches. Its progression is plantigrade, 
and the claws are semi-retractile. In habiU 
and in its main anatomical characters It is 
decidedly ursine. 

pAn da na 5c co, s- pi. [Mcxl. Lnt. ptndan- 
(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl. -ace-r.] 

1. Bot. : Screw-pines ; an order of Endogeos, 
alliance Amies. It consists of trees or bualies, 
sometimes sending down aerial rents, some- 
times weak and decumbent. Leaves imbri- 
cated, in three rows, loag, linear, atnplexicau), 
generally with spiny margins, floral leaves 
smaller and often apathaceous. Flowers uni- 
sexual or polygamous; naked, or with a few 
scales, arranged on a wholly covered spadix. 
Stamens many, anthers two to four-celled, 
ovaries generally collected in parcels, fruil 
either llbroas one-seeded drupes usually in 
parcels, or nmny-celled berries with poly- 
spermous cells. Akin to Typhacea;. Found 
in most tropical islands, especially the Isle 
of France ; and in Brazil, Fern, Ac. Tribe.* 
two, Faiidanese aud Cycliinthca*(«|.v.). Genera 
seven or more. Species about seveuty-llve 

[Nli’A. ] 

2. Palccont. : Apparently from the Oolite 
onward. [Nipadites, Podoc.uiya]. 

pun da -ne-ce, s. pi. [Mo l. Lat. pam/an(u4), 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl*. -cte.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the order Pan- 
danaecce (q.v.). The leaves are simple, the 
flowers naked. 

pan da nils, s. [Latinised from Malay pan- 
dang = conspicuous.) 

But. : The typical genus of the Pandanace* 
(q.v.). The leaves aro simple, the flowers 
dioecious, the fruit a globular or oblong head 
consisting of many ovaries, each with a single 
seed. Thirty or more species are known, 
c hiefly from the Indian Archipelago and the 
Jlascarenc Islands. Most of them arc bushes 
ten or fifteen feet high, growing together, and 
constituting a nearly impenetrable jungle of 
prickly leaves and aerial roots. Pawtanus 
Cayiddabrum is the Chandelier tree of Guiaua. 
The leaves of P. nfi/is, the Vacua or Vacoua 
tree of the mountains, are made into l»ags U> 
contain sugar, or lisli. The seeds of various 
species arc eaten. P. odomtissimus, the Fra 
grant Screw-pine, is wild on tho coasts of 
Indio, Burma!), the Andamans, and the Soutli 
Sea Islands. The fibres of the leaves are used 
for various purposes, and aro recommended 
by Prof. Watt tor paper- making. The floral 
leaves, raw or boiled, are eaten ill India. 
Mr. Baden Powell says that attar of roses is 
obtained front the flowers. They are eatable, 
and in India are reckoned aphrodisiac. 

pAn dour, pan dare, s. [From Pamlnrus, 
who is said to have proenred for Troilus the 
luvo and good graces of C’hryseis.) 

1. A pander, a pimp f s procurer; an aban- 
doned wretch who ministers to the lust of 
others ; a male bawd. 

"The pandar a*»ured that • ChrUtUm nun 
might Innocently cArn hi* living hypAiT>lug Jett*!* 
and me»*agc* l*?l*«-n inaiTltd wornou and tbrlr gal- 
UuU. — .Wncuu/uy • UtU, Knj.. cb. tL 

2. One who nr that which ministers to the 
gratification of any of the baser liinodons. 

" I’ofUjr itiMijvcU to b« lb* fxindar of #T*ry l«w 
d*»lre ."— Mticnuluy : llitt. Kng.. ct». II. 

• pAn’-dfitr l^m, * pfui dor l$m, s [Eng. 
;>aru/ur;‘-fstn.] The employment or occupa- 
tion of a pnndiir ; jiimping. 

" W# »how 00 art* uf Lydian patulfrirm." 

Mauyngrr . /foiitun Aeter, L 1 

• pftn dnr izo, ■ p(in dftr 19c, v.l. [Eng. 
jxiiutar ; -ire. | To act the part of a pandar. 

"Ch**l 1 ng, thrft, mid p,ir>ttari*lng, or Inivy l«© 

Ury. TiigLr : The H.wj VifA lo*f All Pearl, L 1 . 

• p/Vn dar Odfl, a. (Eng. ;wadar; - ous 
Pcrt.tlnlng to or clmrncteristlc of s j*andar 
jiamlcrly. (Middleton : Witch, 111. 2.) 


botU ; v*6&U 90 II, ohoms, ^hin, benqh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; *ln, ; oxpeot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph =» 1 

-cmn, -tlxvn = nhnn. -tlon. -slon = shun : -tlon, ^lon = rhun, -clous, -tlons, -slons - shtis. -bio, -dlo, Ar. brl. del- 
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pandation— panegyric 


pr*n-da'-tion» 5. [Lat. pindatio = a bending, 
from pando — tu bend.] 

Arch. : A yielding or bending in the middle. 
(Weak.) 

Pan-de'-an, a. (Eng., &c. Pan; d con- 
nective ; -eaii.J Of or pertaining to the god 
Pan. 

Pandean pipes, s. pi. The same as 

Panpipes (q.v.). 

" The wind pUylng Pandean-pipes."— Thackeray : 
Shabby Oe/Ueei Story, ch. IV. 

pan' dect, s. [O. Fr. paiulectcs, from Lat. 
pandectas , accns. of pandectir , the title of the 
collection of Roiuhii laws made by order of 
Justinian, a.d. 533 ; from Gr. wo rSeanjs ( pan - 
dektcs) = all-receiving; 7ra.»'8ocTcu (pandektai) 
— paudects, from na.y (pan) = all, everything, 
anil oe^Ojuai ( dechovuii ) = to receive.] 

1, Law (PL): The digest of the Roman civil 
law, made by order of Justinian, and by him 
given the authority and force of law. 

” Pandect ne, in fifty books, containing au abstract 
of the decisions, conjectures, controversies, ami ques- 
tion# of the most celebrated Roman jurists. The sub- 
stance of two thousand treatises was comprised m this 
abridgment. This task was executed tu three years 

i a.D. 530—533), by a commission oi seventeen jurists, 
leaded by Tnhonian. The Code, the Pandects, and 
the Institutes, were declared to be the legitimate 
system of civil jurisprudence; they alone were ad- 
mitted In the tribunals, and they alone were taught in 
the academies of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus." 
— Rumsay ; Roman A ntiguitte*, p. 246. 

* 2. A comprehensive treatise on any sub- 
ject. 

*• Thus thou, hy means, which tb' ancients uever took, 
A pandect umk'st, and universd book. ‘ 

Donne : Mr. T. Coryat'i Crudities, 

* pan tie m ic, a. (Lat. pandemus , front pief. 
pan-, and Gr. (demos) = a people; Fr. 

pandemique.] Incident to a whole people or 
nation ; epidemic. 

**Tbose instances bring a consumption, under the 
notion of a pandemic*, or endeuuck, or rather verna- 
cular disease to England . "—Harvey : On Co/imm;»(io7i. 

pan-de-md ni um, pan - dee mo - ru - 

um, s. (Pref. pan-, and Gr. 5ai^a»k (dai'mcm), 
gemt, Aot/ioyos (daimonos) = a demon.] 

* 1. The abode of denmns or evil spirits; 
hell. 

** Pandemonium, the high capital. 

Of Satan.*' MUton . P. L., L 756. 

2. A place or state of utter lawlessness, dis- 
order. or crime. 

**To make a Pandemonium where she dwells. 

And reign the liecale of domestic hells.'' 

Byron .4 Sketch. 

pan'-dcr, 5. [Pandar.] A pandar, a pimp. 

'• Thou art tha pander to her dishonour."— Shakesp. * 
Cymletine, iii. 4. 

pan'-dcr, v.t. & i. (Pander, s.) 

* A. Trans.: To pimp for; to minister to 
the gratification of. 

" Proclaim no shame, . . . 

And reason panders will." 

Shakesp. : Bamlet. ill. 4. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To act as an agent or minister for the 
gratification of the passions, desires, or lusts ; 
to act the part of pander. 

•• Others had merely amused bis leisure or pandered 
to his vices." — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. To be subservient ; to give way. 

" A pitiful pandering to ‘ Irish ideas/ w hich can end 
only m misfortune and failure,"— Z?r*7. Quarterly Re- 
view, VoJ. 1\ il.. p. 5l<k 

* pan'-der-age (ag as Ig), s. (Eng. pander ; 
-age.] The act of pandering. 

* pan'-der-ess, * pan'-dress, s. [Eng. 
pander; -ess.] A female pander; a procuress, 
a bawd. 

** Thou private pandress bet wen shirt A smock.** 

Middleton : Roaring Oirl. i. 

pan'-der-ism, s. [Panoarism.] 

* pan-der-ly, a. [Eng. pander; - hj .] Like 
a pander; pimping, pimplike, paudarons. 

**0, you pa ml trip rascals ! there’s a knot, a gang, a 
pack a conspiracy against me. 1 — Shukesp. : Merry 
H irer. IV. 2. 

pan-derm' ite, s. [From Pandemi(a), Black 
Sea. where found ; suff. - ite („Uin.).] 

Min.: A massive snow-white mineral, re- 
sembling crystalline marble. Hardness, 3 ; 
sp. gr. 2*4S. Compos. ; boracic acid. 55*85 ; 
lime, 2979 ; water, 14*36= 100, corresponding 
with the formula CaoBgOu -1- 3 aq. Found 
distributed through gypsum, ia nodules, often 
of large size. 

■ p£n'-der^ous, a. [Pandarous] 


pan dic’-u-lat-cd, a. [Lat. j>andiculatus, 
pa. par. of pandiculor = to stretch one’s self 
after sleep; pando = to stretch.] Stretched 
out ; extended. 

* pan-dic-u-la'-tion, s. [Pandiculated.] 

A stretching of cue's self, as when uewly 
awaked from sleep, or when sleepy or drowsy ; 
the restlessness, stretching, ami uneasiness 
accompanying certain* paroxysms of fever, 
hysteria, &c. ; yawning. 

** Windy spirits produce a pandiculation, or o*cit&- 
tiou. Floyer : Animal Bumours. 

pan-di on (pi. pan-di-o -nes), s . [Named 
from a mytiiical king of Athens* the father of 
Progne and Philomela. (Ovid : Meta m, vi. 
426 sqq.)] 

Orn ithology ; 

1. Sing. : Osprey (q.v.), the typical genus of 
the sub-order Paudionea or the family Pan* 
diouid;e. 

2. PI. : A sub-order of Accipitres, with a 
single genus, Pandion (q.v.). 

pandion’ -I d so,s.pl. [Mod. Lat. pandion; 
Lat. I'euj. pi. adj. suff. -ido*.] 

Omith. : Ospreys ; a family of Accipitres, 
with two geuera : Pandion, with one species, 
and Polioaetus, with two. In some classifica- 
tions the latter are considered as varieties. 
Distribution universal, with the exception of 
the southern temperate portions of the Ameri- 
can continent. (Wallace.) 

pan -dit, s . [Pundit.] 

pan' door, s. [Pandour.] 

pin dor’-a, s. [Or. = giver of all : trap (jxm) 
= all, anddtopop (dorem) = a gift.] 

1. Closs. Mythol. ; The name given, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, to the fiist woman. She was 
formed of clay by Vulcan, at the request of 
Jupiter, and was created for the purpose of 
punishing Prometheus. The gods vied in 
making her presents. Jupiter gave her a box 
filled with innumerable evils, which she was 
to give to the man who married her. She was 
then conducted to Prometheus, who would 
not accept of the present ; hut his brother, 
Epiinetheus, fella victim to Pandora's charms, 
and accepted the box, from which on its being 
opened there issued all the ills and diseases 
which have since continued to afflict the 
human race. Hope alone regained at the 
bottom of the box, aa the ouly consolation of 
the troubles of mankind. 

2. Astro n. : [Asteroid, 55]. 

3. Zool. : A genua of Anatinidae, with a thin 
Inequivalve shell, pearly within, the valves 
close and attenuated behind Hie animal, with 
the mantle closed, except a small opening for 
the foot. Known species, eighteen ; from the 
United States, Jersey, India, New Zealand, &c. 

4. Palceont. : Pandora is found from the Car- 
boniferous formation onwards. 

pan-dore, pan'-dor-an, s. [Bandore.] 

Music : A musical instrument like a lute ; a 
bandore. 

" The cy thron. the pando re. and the theorbo strike." 

Drayton: Poly-Qlbion, s. 4. 

pan -donr, pan -door, s. [From being first 
levied at the village of Pandvr , in the moun- 
tains of Hungary.] Oue of a body of Austrian 
foot-soldiers, formerly noted for their ferocity 
and savage 11 ess in warfare. 

** Leagued Oppression poured to northern vara 

Her whiskered pandaurs and her fierce hussars." 

Campbell: Pleasures oj Hope, l 852. 

pan doV dy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pud- 
ding made ol bread and apples baked together. 

* pan -dress, s. [Panderess.] 

pan'-du-ra, s. [Ital.] [Bandore.] 

Music: A Neapolitan muaieal instrument, 
larger than the mandoline, and strung with 
eight metal wires. It is played with a quill. 

pan du-rate, pan -du-rat-cd, a. [Lat. 

pandum="a bandore (q.v.).] The same as 

Panduriform (q.v.). 

pan-dur-i-form, s. [Lat. pandura = a ban- 
dore, and forma = form, shape.] 

Pot. : Fiddle-shaped (q.v.). 

* Pan'-dy (1), s. [From Mungul Pandy, the 
first sepoy executed, April 5, 1S57, in the 
Indian mutinies.] A nickname given in 1857 
to the sepoys who rose in mutiny, or to other 


natives of India who supported them by overt 
acts of rebellion. 

••The fistouishing thin? la to tee how different the 
story becomes when Pandt/ (CAmpuame for the enemy, 
alter Mungul Tandy, the first mutineer hauled) «ce« m 
bayouet pointed at hitn .*’— Morning Chronicle. Sept, 
23, 1*57. 

pan'-dy (2), s. [Pandy, i\] A cut or strike 
on the baud with a caue. 

pan'-dy, v.t. [Lat. pande, 2nd pers. sing, hnper. 
of pamlo = to stretch, to reach out. More 
fully, pande nutnum = hold out your handj 
To cane ; to strike on the hand w ith a cane. 
(Scotch and Irish school term.) 

pane (1), s. [Fr. pan = a pane, piece, or pan- 
nell of a wall, of wainscot, of a glass-window, 
&c., also the skirt of a gown (Cotgrare), from 
Lat. pannum , acc. of panmis = a cloth, a rag, 
a patch, a piece.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A piece, part, or division of anything. 

*• Vcb pane of that place had tbre yntez.* 

Early Eng. .4«*T. Poems; Cleanness. 1.033. 

2. Used in various meanings for a piece or 
division : as, 

(1) A sheet or light of window-glass occupy- 
ing one opening in a snsli. 

•• These lubbers, peeping through e hrokeu pane. 

To suck fresh air.' 

Dryden . Bind <£• Panther, ili. 550. 

(2) One square of the pattern in a plaid or 
checker-work fabric, 

(3) One of the sides of a roof, tower, spire, &c. 

* (4) An opening or slash in a dress, either 
for the purpose of showing the material under- 
neath, or of inserting a piece of a diflerent 
colour or fabric, 

"They cut it very thinne. and sow it with a thred 

lu pretie order like to pa»« to eerue their present 

Deed." Hackluyt: Voyages, L 3n>. 

(5) A piece of cloth inserted iu a garment 
for ornament. 

IL Technically; 

1. Diamond-cutting : One of ihe sides of the 
table or upper surface of a brilliant-cut dia- 
mond. The table has eight panes. 

2. ffydr. Eng. : One of the divisions of a 
plat between a feeder and an of .tlet drain. 

31 Joinery : A panel (q.v.). 

4. Mach. : The divisions or sides of a nut 
or bolt-head. 

5. Mason ry : 

(1) A flat dressed side of a stone. 

(2) One of the parallelopipeds of huhr- 
stone which are confined by hoops and form a 
millstone, 

^ (1) Fulminating f \ne : [Fulminatino] 

(2) Luminous pane : 

Elect. : A pane of glass with a narrow strip 
of tinfoil folded many times parallel to itself, 
and spaces cut out of it to represent any 
figure. The pane ia then fixed between two 
insulating supports, the upper extremity of 
the strip being connected with an electrical 
machine, and the lower part with the ground. 
When the machine acts, a spark appears in 
each of the spaces, and the intended figure ia 
represented in luminona flaahes. 

pane (2), s. [Peen.] The poiuted or edged 
eud of a hammer-head ; a peen. 

* pane (3), s. [0. Fr. panne.] A hide or aide 
of fur. 

" Pane of fur, panne.’— Palsgrave. 

paned, * pained, a. [Eng. pan(e) (I); -erf.) 

1. Provided or furnished with panes; com- 
posed of panes or squares. 

* 2. Ornamented with panes ; slashed. [Pane 
0), 1.2(5).] 

•• Paned hose were a kind of trunk breeches, formed 
of stripes of various coloured cloth, occasionally inter- 
mixed with slips of silk, or velvet, stitched together." 
—Ford (ed. Gifford). {Introd., p. 177J 

* pan-e'-gu-ry, s. [Paneoyric.] A festival ; 
a public meeting. 

"At set aod solemn paneguriet, in theatres, porch e*. 
or what other place or way may wlu most upoo the 
people.'*— Mdlon: Reason of Church Government, hk.iL 

* pan'-e-gyre (yr as i’r), *. [Panegyric.] 

Praise. (Sylvester: Maiden's Blush, Ded.) 

pan-e-g^r’-ic, * pan-e-gyr'-icke, s. & a. 

[Lat. panegyricus, from Gr. Tramryi'pucos ( pane - 
gurikos) = (odj.) suitable for a public festival 
or assembly, (suisf.) a festival oration, a pan- 
egyric, from wavriyvpLs(pantguris)=n national 


fat©, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mil to, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ». ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qn - kw. 
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assembly livid for festal purposes, nuoh as fur 
tlie celebration of the Olympic ami other 
games; no# (j>un) = all, and ayupi« (a^«ris), 
vEolIc form of ayopd (ago ru) = a gathering, 
a crowd; aytifxa (ageirv) ss to collect; Jr. 
pancgyrlque ; ltal. A tip. pantgirico. Pan- 
egyric, etymologically viewed, ahould pn- 
marily menn a speech at a great national 
gathering for festal purposes.] 

A . vis xaba/anifre : 

1. A eulogy written or epoken la praise of 
some j>crson, act, or thing ; an elaborate en- 
comium 

"Ho . . tiliijn rtrto* forth, not Into Jlioouoe* mjJ 
MttrjffTieU. but into l>U hfo «aU iwumerw."— Op. Tay- 
lor . sermon 4, VoL IL, *cr. IX 

2. Pnd&e given tosomojverson, act, or thing; 
laudation. 


“Il'MTJ' • • » they who pvlo 
A panegyric from your aenpToU* 

II ontii<»/rtA : /-reunion, bk. vllL 


• B. da wlj. : Of the natnre of a panegyric ; 
containing praise or eulogy ; encomiastic, 
laudatory. 

*■ Truo tune dcuuvud* Dot panegyric *Iii“ 

hart ; Con/e**or. 


* pin-o-gyr'-Ic, * pin-o-gyr'-ick, v.L 
[Pankov me, s. & a.] To praise. 

1 hud rather b* . . . lampooned for a virtoe than 
pmtyyricld tor a » lc*.'— OV/UO-mau Jnelructe*!, \\ W9. 


• pAn c gyr'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. panegyric; -of.] 
Tin* same as PaNfibviUC (q.v.). 

**Iu *hhh panejyrlcat »ixxche* there were u*«*l 
frn|U«ut ajH^tropht*.' — SourA. Vermont. VoL iL, *er.L 


# pAn-S-fcjfr -Ic-al-l^» adt\ [Eng. jnnsgyr- 
toil ; -ly. 1 lo a panegyric manner ; by way of 
a ]*anegyric 


* pA-nSfe'-jr-rts, B. (Gr.) A festival; a public 
meeting. I Panegyric.) 


pAn-d-feyr'-Ist, a. [Lai. panegyrista, from 
Ur. ffuKijyvpto-nj* (paneflurbdei), from jrae*)- 
yvpt^w (pantyurW5) = to panegyrize ; l-’r. }*int- 
gyriate; Sp. & Ital. j'aMTj/imfa.J One who 
delivers a jwnegyric ; one who bestows praise, 
eulogy or laudation ; nn encomiast. 

"Au old ;«inrpvrii< *t>eAkliig to Co»»WntIo*.“— 
Drayton : J'oiy-Otbian, K 6- (Seidell* Illuat) 


p£n‘-£-|rtrr-iz«, r.f. & f. [Gr. navTiyupCfc 
(pu)tfguru:f)= to praise highly.) [Paneoyhic.] 

A. Trans. : To deliver or pronounce a pane- 
gyric on ; to praise highly ; to eulogize. 

B, Intrans. : To indulge In or pronounce 
panegyrics ; to bestow praises. 


• pAn’-o-&tf-rfr s. (Panegyric.) A pane- 
gyric. 

• pn no'-I-t^, s. fLat. pan(is) = bread ; Eng. 
guff. -eity.) The atatc or condition of bread. 

m Ami Rond»h b»kt-r* pr*l*« the Deity 
The, chipp'd «bi1. rf^YmrL 

pAn’-^l, * pan-clo, pAn’-ncl. s. [O. Fr. 

Jtnirl (Fr. puiwirau), from Low Lat. vanettns, 
dimin. from Lat. /vinnuj = a piece of cloth, n 
rag.] (Pane ( 1), s.J 

L Ordinary language: 

1. A piece or square, whether of wood, 
cloth, or parchment, but originally of cloth. 

2. A piece of cloth on a horse’s back to 
sene as a sort of saddle. 

" Uroghl thnl uoUier on hi* hale 
be aadel uo panel." Curtnr .VuncH. ll.ORS. 

3. A pad or jwcklng beneath a saddle to 
protect the hordes back fiom contact with 
the tree. 

4. A kind of rustic aaddle. 

** A panel and want,, pack-aaldle and pe«L* 

Tuetrr : f'iee Hundred Point*. 

5. An area on s wall, Ac., sunk below tlio 
general fare of the surrounding work ; a com- 
partment lu a sunken celling, aolllt, bay, or 
wainscot. 

’'Mavtmltlaa hi* whol* hlutory It dljjreled Into 

twill) /uur Mill AMI /Minelt ot *culptur* la Im* relief." 

J lUuon • On Ihlf. 

6. A pane. 

•7. A jury. 

“A Imlrfuiriit In It* faTanr «-n<l* 

Wliru ell the funnel »r« It* friend*." 

Green : T > m fiplrm. 

• 8. An imioodcHt wotimn ; a prostitute. 

IL TobnlenUy: 

1. Bookbinding : 

(1) A depressed part of I ho iddea within n 
relatively clevateil iKinlering portion. 

(2) A space on the bnek K- tween lands. 

2. Joinery : Tlio atinken ]*ortlnn of n door. 


wainscoting, lieaii-board of a bedstead, A:c. Its 
edges are mortised into the surrounding frame. 

3. Lou»; 

(1) English Law: 

(a) A parchment orscheilnle containing the 
names of jkmwoiis quulltled and auiumooed by 
the alterin' to servo on juries. 

•'Hu return* tho lunuM of the j oror* to % pan<l[n 
little i «ne, or ohluun pieve of i^rc(mtenl) anueved lo 
tdo *riU"— tll.iduten* : Com’neutarict, bk. UL, ck. 2J. 

(t) I'liejury. 

(2) Scots Duo : Tlie necnaed person in a eri- 
miual notion from the time of his appearance. 

L Masonry : A face of a liewu stoue. 

5. Mining: 

(1) A heap of dressed ore ready for sale. 

(2) A system of coal-mining in which tho 
prujccted winning is divided into large, square 
allotments, divided by massive walls of coal, 
instead of placing tho whole working iu ouo 
undivided arrangement. The pillars are left 
very large, tho rooms email ; the pillars arc 
worked out, ]<rops being substituted ; tliese 
are knocked out, and the goaf tilled up by the 
caving down of the ceiling. 

C. Pnfnfcnj/: A piece of wood — oak, chest- 
nut, or white poplar— upon which, instead of 
canvas, a picture ia painted. The earliest 
paintings in oil were generally executed on 
panels, which were composed of various pieces 
of wood, cemented together with cheese-glue ; 
and this glue, or ccnient, caused each portion 
to ndhere so firmly thnt such panels were 
considered stronger than those which con- 
sisted of one piece of worn! only. Strips of 
linen were usually glued over the joinings of 
the panel, and, in some cases, the 3urfaec was 
entirely covered with linen, for which purpose 
animal glue was used, ( Fairholt .) 

* panel-house, s. A house of ill-fhine, 
Into which persons were enticed by women ; 
after which a man, or bully (usually pretend- 
ing lo be the woman’s husband), suddenly 
entered the room by soma secret passage (as a 
sliding i«uiel), aud extorted uioucy by threats. 

panel-picture, *. 

Paint. : A picture painted on a board or 
panel. 

panel -piano, *. 

Joinery: A long-atoeked plane having a 
handle or loat. Tho stock is somewhat deeper 
thau that of the jack-plane. 

pancl-raiscr, a. 

Joinery: A plane employed to rabbet away 
the angle and a part of the aui fawe of a board, 
In order lo give it a aim ken manrin, leaving a 
raised panel. The cutters have suck a contour 
ns lo givo tho required moulding to the edge of 
the raised portion. 

pancl-saw, a. A hand-saw for putting 
very thin wood in the direction of tho fibres 
or across them. It has six teeth to the inch. 

•panel thief, s. One who extorted mouey 
by threats in h panel-house (q.v.). 

panol-worlc, *. 

Joinery : Wainscot laid out in pan ell. 
pftn* cl, * p&n’-ncl, r.l. (Panel, *.] 

1. To form with panel*. 

“Till* t'Atntlnr* holme oxocotM by I atnl on » flat 
irroiiuii. pttMfllrU in »lth imu»ive nuuldmi* '—Outl y 
Telnjroph, Bi'I't 4, l# X 

* 2. To saddlo. (Used clilcfiy of assea nnd 
mules.) 

•* 1 1 o pnnntlUd hi* *>|ulro'a beoxL *— Jarvit ’ Don 
QuU ate. pu I., hk. Ul..ch. UL 

pane' less, a. JKng. jxinr (]); -few.) With- 
out panes of glass ; destitute of panes. 

M T1m» ulilIU rnonnou*, th:it In vain lu* form* 

To jukU-lt hi* panel*** «liulo».* 

.'Ofnatone: Krottomg, 111. 

• piin cl-ln’-tlon, ». [Panel, j^.J The act 
of impnmirlling a jury ; n panel. 

” Tli**v In lit* *a!iI j«ineUatlon did pnl filch. Wot ton 
... an I otlirr l-rlvllivd |N r*nn» ulth l> «rro imt wi.nt 
nnclMitly lo bo linjouiurlli-tL"— U'uoJ t Tafti Oxoi*. 
(an. Ulfit 

pAn’-cl Hng, *. [Eng. ]*inet; - lng.\ 

1. The aet of forming with or to jcmels. 

2. Panel-work. 

•pAn dn’- a. [I’ref. ; Gr. Ji-(p?i) 
= tn, niel t‘ng. (For d* f. see oxtmrt.) 

"K. iTir. Kr Kr*»n-<* (ir»|— 1*V3| . . nujcbl lo (in. 

prurr ni»'ii th» i*aiitiM*i*Mi e( ll»«> Mnitlty 

by «l«<v« lo|<l)i|t a lb-linn* ef rn>*fna<i»m. ««r a |>lill.». 
auphy fiMiiiibJ u|^mlli« lint lull th«t all Uilii^'* or* III 
llmi, -IWnwy • UtH. I'Kilot., IL **ft. 


• pan eu -lo-gism, *. [Pref. jen-, and Eng. 
eu/oyLf/A.J ludibcrmiinate and general praise 
or eulogy ; eulogy oi everybody and every- 
thing. 

pan'-ful, s. [Eng. pan; -/u2(0.] As much 

as a ]uu will hold. 

pang, * pangc, * prango, * prongo, ». 

[I lie same wool as prong (q.v.), the r having 
been hst-1 A sudden paioxysiu of extreme 
l^am ; a violent jam ; a throe ; a sudden and 
transitory agony. 

•* lu liKM »Ui]VLlde<l irxnfft I lay." 

liyrott J ViLtepps, xlv. 

* ping (1), * pangc, v.L (1‘ano, *.) To tor- 
lure ; to toimeiit; t*> afllict with extreme 
pa m. 

” Tby meiuury 
Wilt th«U he parted hy luc.' 

.Vtairjp. . Cgtn Mine, UL i. 

pftng (2), r.f. [Etyin. doubtful.) To crem, to 
press ; to cram or stutf with food. 

“The mild pudrmau * Oirae-Cleuj.'h ha* jrxnged It 
wl' a ktuijde o time. — Aooil : ll'uwrtey. cU. Uiv. 

pan-gen’-c-sis, s. [Pref. j an-, aud Eng. 
yenests.j 

L'ioZ. ; (See extract). 

*• lu nil clmx of irMT-iou, chAracb-r* arc tran»iu(tU*l 
through t»o. three, or uuuiy more t'tlii'txlluux aud «r« 
then deveh l>od under certain uuku •»» favourable 
caudiliou*. Till* impurlaut di*lmctlun UtMo^ii 
transuiUHon nud dcvelopuiuil *111 be h«s*t kept in 
mind by tb* byi*r.thr*i* of pa *»■/*■*« «vi*. Acc.irdiu? to 
till* liyjKithc*!*, every unitor cell iu U»o b.aly tiirov** 
olT cfiiiuiulci, it UMcfeveloix-d atoui*. which are ln*u«- 
n» Ittcd to tho offspring '<f l<oih wxi*. *ndar»iuult i idled 
by MlfdUUtoii. I hey limy rxuuuu uudc*eloi>ed 
during tlu> early ye*rs of Me. or during »uoc«ui*n 
ycncnitiou*; and tlulr development lulo null* or 
celL*. like thoM* fnmi which they were derived, de- 
lend* on their alTImiy for. nnd uiiianwllh other unit* 
or cell* prvviomdy developed In the due order of 
grow lh.'— ban# i ri ; I/eecrnt uf Man i*L 2nd}. i». ttx 

•pang'-ful, a. [Eng. pang , a. ; -/uZ(Z).] 
Tortorcil, siilferiug. 

"H« I >owcd hi* lic.vt upon hi* panfj/ul bcwou*.”— 
RicJtardtm : Clark mu. rlL SSL 

pftn'-gf, 5 . (Pangium.) 

p3.n-gi-a^O VO, s. pi [Mori. I^at. j»arw7/(i/m); 
Lat. feua. pi. ailj. sufi*. -a<v«r.) 

Hot. : Panglads; nn order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, all Lance Papayalcs. Trees, w itli alternate 
^ stalked leaves, axillary flowers, solitary, in 
fascicles or racemes ; unisexual. Sepals live, 
two, three, or four ; petals live or six, each 
with a scale opposite to it. Stamens live, or 
indefinite, some sterile. Ovary superior, one- 
celled ; ovules indefinite, attached to two to 
six parietal placentas. Capsules succulent, 
indehiscent, one-cclled; seeds indefinite m 
nnmber, large. Closely nkin to Pupnyncoa*. 
Poisonous, from the hotter pnrts of India. 
Genera three, species four. ( Lindley .) 

p&n'-gi ad, a. [Mod. Lat. pan 71 (am); Eog. 
Bull*, -nd.) 

r>ot. (PL): Lindley’* nnrno for the PungiaceoB 
(q.v.). 

pAn‘-gf-\lm» 5. [From j^angi, the nntlv* 
Indian name of the species.) 

Bot. : Tho typical genus of Pangiaccne(q.v ). 
Only species j'unyium ruidr, lira Fungi, a (rve 
with hard wood. The kcrmds of the fruit, 
nfter being Iwiiled nnd m ic*-rated in cold water, 
to remove tho nare««tic «|ti iliiies, ure iifa-d ns 
n condiment. The bark is employed to poison 
tlsb.and the juice to destroy parasitic vermin. 

pftrig'-lcss, a. [Eng. ping; -/ex*.] F'n'c from 
jiang or pnm ; jminless. 

** Death f.*r Hire 

I’reiareJ a ll.-ht and /*i ngfete iLirt." 

//>rv» 1 : /V#*n fu r*#r»< v 

pilh’-go Iln. f. [Tho Malayan name.) 

Zot-L: Scaly Ant-enter; tin* popular nnme 
fur any individual of the genus Manis (q.v.). 
Titey rango ill s ze from «mo f»mt to three feet 
In length, exihiMve of the tail, whhh, In 
sonic njwrifJt, i« twice ns long the N«ly ; 
legs short, e 1 ni veiysuin I, ti ii ’iie long and 
veiiiin ular, to whi h nuts nre held fiat by the 
coj Imis flow of s.dlvn with vviib li it ti liiliri- 
ent d. Tin rc nn 1 seven sjwen s. three from 
Asia, .thin i* ui«* 101. M. aunt 1 , an l M. jvu- 
f »diTCfv/n, the Flve-llngered Pangolin, and 
four from Afrie.i, M. marram, the lam •* 
tailed, .'f. trievepit, the While- ivellled, .tf. 
/• m iiirtrJh’i, Teiuiniiick n, and M. giy intm, thn 
GlaM Fniigolm. 

pArig Rltur -n, 1 (latinised from native 
nnme ] 

Z<>a1.: A g»nns of Chrlnnlo. fuiiiulext by 


boll. biSp 1 ; pf^iit, Jd^I ; cat, 9CII. chorus, 9 h l n, bongh; go, f^om ; thin, this; sin, a^ ; oxpoct, Xonophon, exist. -I6g. 
*<jian, -tian *= shan. -tlon, -alon - shun; -(.Ion, -jlon = shun, -clous, -tlous, -sIoun — alnia. -blc, -dlo, Ac. » h?!, d?L 
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Gray, with four species. It is “ confined to 
the Indian continent, and the species known do 
not appear to differ from the Emydes proper." 
(Gunther : Reptiles of Brit. India , \\ 3d.) 

pahg'-shure, s. [Pangshure.] 

Zool. : Pangshura ( Ernys ) tec/a, common in 
tbe livers of Bengal. It may be easily dis- 
tinguished by its elevated back, by the form 
of the first vertebral shield, and tbe colora- 
tion of the sternum. (Gunther.) 

pan-hel-len'-ic, a. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
Hellenic.] Pertaining to all Greece, or to Pan- 
bellenism. 

" If Planslavonlc Interests are opposed to the Pan- 
hellenic, tbe Servian interests are not opposed to the 
Hellenic ones."— Daily Telegraph. Oct. 20, 1885. 

pan-heP len-Ism, s. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
Hellenism (q.v.).J A plan or scheme to unite 
all Greece in one political body. 

pan-hel-len-ist, s. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
Hellenist (q.v.).] A supporter or advocate of 
Panhellenism. 

pAn hel - le’ - ni - um, s. [Gr. navtWriviov 
(panellcnion), from nav (pan) = all, and "EAArji' 
(Hellen), pi. ’EAArjve? (Hellenes) = a Greek.] 
The national assembly or council of Greece. 

p&n hls-toph -jMon, s. [Pref. pan-; Gr. 
i<rros (histos) = a web, a honeycomb, Ac., and 
<f>v 70 v (pkuton) — a plant.] 

Bot. : (See extract). 

*• The Italian naturalist Fllipnl discovered iu the 
blood uf the silkworms Htfected by this strnuge dis- 
order IPdbrinc] a multitude of cylindrical corpuscles, 
each about of »n inch long. These have beeu 
carefully studied by Leliert, and named by him Pan- 
hisiophyton ; for the reason that In subjects iu which 
the disease Is strougly developed the corpuscles swarm 
in every tissue and orgau of tbe body, and eveu pass 
into the undeveloped eggs of the female moth. ... It 
is uow certain lhat this devastating cholera-like Pc- 
briue is the effect of the growth and multiplication of 
tbe Panhislophvton In the silkworm.”— Huxley : Cri- 
tique*. pp. 246. 247. 

p&n’-ic (1), * p&n-ick (2), s. A a. (Gr. to 
Ilniaxoi' (6el>a) [fo i'anifcou (tteiwia)] = panic 
(fear), i.e., fear inspired by the god Pan : 
llanKck (Panikos) = of or pertaining to Pan 
(q.Y.); Lat. Panicus (fejror); Fr. (ferreur) 
panique ; ltal. (terrore) jxinico ; Sp. ? xinico. 
As Sir Walter Raleigh (Hist. World, bk. iii., 
ch. vi., §1) speaks of strange visions which 
are also called “ panici terrores," instead of 
using, as would to ua seem natural, the word 
panic, we may with some confidence infer that 
panic was not yet an English word.] 

A. As subst. : A sudden fright or alarm, 
especially one without any real cause or 
ground ; sudden flight or terror inspired by 
aome trifling cause. 

"Panic after panic spread through the broken 
ranks."— Macaulay : Hitt. £ng., cb. v. 

B. As adj. : Extreme, sudden, groundless, 
causeless. (Said of fright or alarm. ) 

•‘The first author of it fgeueral shout] was Pan. Bac- 
chus's L I euteu an t-Oeueral, iu his Iudxau expedition, 
where, being eucomiuiss'd in a valley with an army of 
enemies, far superiuur to them iu number, he advis'd 
the God to order his men in the night togive a general 
shout, which so lurpru d the opposite army, that they 
immediately fled from their camp : wheuce it came to 
pass tliatall sudden feAra impress'd upon men's spirits 
without any just reason, were call'd by the Greeks aud 
Romans pant ck terrors."— Potter : On Greece, bk. iii.. 
eh. vtii. 

([ Commercial panic : A panic produced in 
commercial circles, due to various causes affect- 
ing public confidence in financial institutions 
aud the stability of business relations. When 
such a panic occurs a rnu is usually begun on 
the bauks which severely tests their solvency, 
commercial enterprise is restricted, manufac- 
ture declines, speculation is confined williiu 
narrow limits, aud a general distrust aud undue 
caution ensue. Thera have been many such 
panics williiu the history of tins country, of 
greater or less stringency. Those of most im- 
portance were the great commercial revulsion 
of 1 837-8, the panic of 1857-8, preceding the 
Civil War, the severe panic season of 1S73, 
whose effects continued for years, and the 
great revulsion of 1893-4, whose effects still 
continue. 

panic-monger, a One who creates or 
causes a panic. 

panic-stricken, panic- struck, a. 

Struck with a panic or sudden fright. 

*' Amazed and pam'e-rfWcfceu. thev were swept away 
in a moment.''— .Macaulay : BitL £ng„ ch. xix. 

pan’-ic (2), * pau'-Ick (2), s. [Lat. panicum.] 
A common name for several species of plants 


tielonging to the genos Panicum (q.v.) ; panic- 
grass. 

panic-grass, s. The sama as Panic (2). 

* pan-ic-al, * pan’-ic-all, a. [Eng. panic ; 
-a J.] Tbe ’same as Panic! a. (q.v.). 

pa-ni9’-c-0e, s. pi. [Lat. panicum); fem. pi. 
adj. suff. *e<e.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Graminacete. The spikelets 
are dorsally compressed, articulate below the 
lowest glume ; the lowest empty one small or 
wanting, tha second larger, the third with a 
palea and male flower, or none, the fourth 
with a palea and bisexual flower hardening 
round the fruit. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 

pa nl^’-e-ous, a. [Lat. paniceus = made of 
bread.] 

Bot. : Eatable, good for bread. (Paxton.) 

pan' Ick-y, a. Panic-stricken. (Colloq.) 

pan'-l-cle, s. [Lat. pc.nicula = a tuft, a pani- 
cle ; a double diinin. from jxinus-= tha thread 
wound round the bobbin of a shuttle.] 

Bot. : A kind of inflorescence, in which the 
flowers are arranged upon a lengthened axis, 
with branched peduncles and lengthened 
centripetal clusters of flowers. A panicle may 
be simple, i.e., hear single flowers, or it may 
ba w hat Willdenow calls deliquescent, i.e., the 
rachis itself may cease to exist as an axis. 
The corymb, thyrse, and cyme are modifica- 
tions of the panicle. A panicle is a compound 
raceme, bearing secondary racemes instead of 
single flowers. 

pan-I-cled (cled as keld), a. [Eng. pani - 
d(f); -ed.) 

Bot. : Furnished with panicles ; arranged in 
or like panicles ; paniculate. 


* pa-niv'-or-ous, a. [Lat. pants = bread, 
aiid voro = to devour,] Eating or subsisting 
on bread. 

pan '-jam, s. [Native name.] 

Bot. : The resinous gum of Dioepyros Embry - 
opteris, an Indian tree. 

pan’ mug, s. [Eng. pan, and mug.] An 
earthenware crock or vessel in which butter 
is sent to market ; it contains about half a 
hundredweight. 

p3m'-nade, 5. [0. Fr.] The curvet of a hors*. 

* p&n-nage (age as lg), * pawn -age, *. 

[O. Fr. panage , from Low Lat. pannogtim, 
panagium, from Lat. jxinis= bread.] 

1. The food of swine in woods, as acorns, 
beech-nuts, Ac. ; mast. 

2. The charge made by agisters for tba mask 
of tbe king's forests. 

" Pannage . aiguifie- properly the money received 
for the agistment of the iuasL Tbe time of pannage 
begins ou Holy Rood-Day, and ends forty days After 
MichaelmAs. Helton : Law t qf England cone. Uamt, 
p. 103 (ed. 1736). 

*p&n-nar-y, a. A s. [Pan ah y.] 
panne, s. [Fr.] 

Fabric : Worsted plush of French mamifao- 
tore. 

p&n'-nel, s. [Panel.] 

1, Ordinary Language: 

L A kind of rustic saddle ; a panel. 

“Iu that country they ride on hullocks with pa* 
nelt. A3 we term them ."—Hackluyt: Voyage*, ii. 221. 

2, The stomach of a hawk. 

II, Scots Law: [Panel, II. 3 (2)]. 

* pan-ne 1-la' -t Ion, s. [Panellation. 


pkn-i-co-graph, s. [Pref. j*in- ; Gr. clicto^ 
(eikon) = an image, and suff. -^rnpA.] A mode 
of obtaining printing-plates direct from a sub- 
ject or transfer by applying it to the face of a 
plate of zinc, and building up a printing sur- 
face in relief corresponding to the design 
transferred. 

pan ic’-u-latc, p&n-ic’-ulat-ed, a. (Mod. 
Lat. panicuiatus, from Lat. panicula = a pani- 
cle.] 

Bot. : The same as Pani cled (q.v.). 

pan-ic-u-latc ly, adv. [Eng. paniculate ;-ly.] 
Bot. : So as to form or resemble & panicle, 
paniculately-branched, o. 

Bot. : Loosely branched, 

paniculatoly-racemosc, a. 

Bot. : Having for its inflorescence a panicle 
formed by numerous racemes. 

pan -i -cum, s. [Lat. = a kind of millet, from 
pants = bread, the grain of some species being 
used in its manufacture.] 

Bot .: Panick-grass ; the typical genus of 
the tribe Paniceje (q.v.). Flowers in spikelets 
of two flowers, the upper one perfect, the 
lower having only stamens or neuter. Known 
species 850 (Stendel), 500 (Sir Joseph Hooker). 
They are mostly tropical. Panicum (Digitaria) 
glabrum and P. (Echinochloa) Crux Galli are 
naturalized iu Britain, and sanguinale is a 
corn-field casual. P. miliaceum, the Indian 
Millet, believed by De Candolle to ba a native 
of Egypt and Arabia, was early introduced 
into India, where it is extensively cultivated, 
as it is in the South of Europe, for food for 
man, and occasionally, even in England, for 
feeding poultry. There arc two varieties, the 
brown ami the yellow. It is called in some 
parts of India Cheena, and in the Deccan 
Shamoola. Other species cultivated in India 
are P. frumentaceum , the Sliama, an early 
ripening grain, P. miliarc , the Little Millet, 
or Warree, ami P. pilosum. the Bhudlee. The 
smoke of P. antidotale, a tall grass growing in 
the Punjaub, is used to fumigate wounds. 

* pan -I-cr, s. [Pannier.] 

* pan-i-fi ca’-tion, s. [Lat. pa nis= bread, 
ami facio = to make.] Tha act or process of 
making bread. 

pan-is’- lam-ism, s. [Pref. pa n-, and /shim ism..] 
The aim which'* most Muhammadans desire to 
realise of a union or confederacy of all Mu- 
hammadan nations to enable them to resume 
their efforts for the conquest of the world. 


k p&n'-nic, * pin -nick, $. [Panic, 2 .) 


pan-ni-cle (I), s. [Panicle.) 


* p&n'-m-cle (2), s . [Pannikel.] 


* p&n-m-er, * pan-ny-er, * p&n-I-er, 

s. [Lat. ;Hinari its = (a.) pertaining to bread; 
(a.) one who deals in bread ; panariunt = ft 
bread-basket, froinpanw= bread; FT. panier; 
ltal, panier t = a bread-basket.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A basket; primarily for bread, then of 
any kind. 

•‘They take with them great hxakets made Ilk* 
bakers' pa tinier* to carry them tenderly.' —Uackluyt: 
Voyage*, i. 448. 

2. Baskets— usually in pairs — slung over 
the back of an animal of burden to carry & 
load. The ancient Egyptian paintiDgs show 
asses with panniers full of childreu. 

" Next one upon a pair of pannier*. 

Full fraught with that, which, for good matiuera, 

Shall here be nameless." Butler : Budibrut , 1L 2. 

3. An attendant in the Inns of Court, wbo 
laid the cloth, set the salt-cellars, cut tbe 
bread, waited on the studeuts iu term-time, 
sounded the horn as a summons to dinuer, and 
rang the bell. 

'• The most awkward of waiters (called according to 
custom pannyert , -scilicet panuipers. or bread bearers). “ 
—£. Brandt : Prank Marland. cb. viiL 

4. A part of a lady's dress, attached to the 
back of the skirt. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The same as Corbel (q.v.). 

2. Hydr. Eng. : A basket or gabion of 
wicker-work containing gravel or earth, and 
used in forming a basis for earthly material in 
the construction of dikes or banks to exclude 
water or to resist its action upon its natural 
banks. 

* 3. Mil. Antiq. : A shield or cover c f basket- 
work, used by archers, who set them in tha 
ground in front of them. 


* pan'-nl-cred, a. [Eng. pannier; -ed.] 
Loaded with panniers. 

•• To see his gentle pannicred train, 

With more than vernal pleasure feeding." 

I Vordsworth : Peter BeU, L 


* pan -nl-kel, * pan-ni-kell, * pan -nl- 
cle, s. [A*dimin. from Low Lat. j>anna = a 
pan (q.v.).] The brain-pan ; tha skull : the 
crown of the head. 

” When the spirit fills 
The fantastic ttannicltt," 

Herrick: Sot Kerry Day fit for Vert*. 

p^n -ni-kin, s. [A dimin. of pan (q.v.).] A 
little mug or cup. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Sjnrian, fe, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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p&n' ning, pr. par. I Pan, v.] 

panning-oat, s. 

Gold digging : A washing process by which 
the grains of gold arc separated from tlie dust ; 
tiie mud and debria being shaken several 
times with water in a pan or cradle. 

pXn none, a. [Lat. jxmnus = a cloth, a rag.) 

Dot. : Of the texture of coarse cloth. 

p&n o-co'-cc, pin 6 coc'*c6, i. [French, 
from native name.] 

Hot.: (1) Ormosia cocci nea ; (2) Swartzia 
tomentosa. 

panococco bark, s. A powerful sudo- 
ritiu bark obtained from Swartzia tomentosa. 

pjn n -liic, s. [Pref. pan-, and Dor. u»Aa£ 
(olax), for ovAaf (au/ax) = a furrow . 1 

PaUzont. : A genua of hares from the Plio- 
cene of Mexico. 

* pin dm-phe' an, a. [Gr. TTavofi^ato? (Pn- 
nomphaios) = author of all ominous voices or 
divination : Tray (pan) = all, and o^<£tj ( omphe ) 
— a divine voice, an oracle ] Uttering divi- 
nations or ominous and prophetic voices ; in- 
spiring oracles ; divining. 

Pin n pe’-a, p&no-pra’ a, s. [Or. Ilaeo- 
jrcLa (Pa»op*cta) = one of the Nereids.l 


painting so skilfully etfected, that it is diffi- 
cult to tell where ono ends aud the other 
begins. 

pin-o-riim'-ic, a. [Eng. panoram(a); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a panorama; like a panorama. 

*• Commanding a panoramic view of tho river bolow 
the town.” — Murray: Latuti qf th* Star* <t the Free, 
ch. xlv. 

panoramic -camera, s. 

Photog. : A camera so constructed as to 
enable photographs embracing a very large 
angle to be taken— usually upon a curved 
sensitive surface. 

panoramic-lens, s. 

Photog . : A lens of special construction for 
use with a panoramic camera (q.v.). 

pin 6 rim' Ic al, a. { F, tig. panoramic ; -al.) 

The same as panoramic (q.v.). 

pa-nor pa, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. opmjf 
(orpez) = a lance ; cf. apirg (hurpe) = an ele- 
phant goad.] 

Entom. : Scorpion-fly ; the typical genus 
of the family Panorpkhe (q.v.). The abdomen 
ia lengthy, attenuated and recurved, tho ter- 
minal segment swollen and ending with pre- 
hensile elielte, whence the English name. 
Panorpa communis is found abundantly in 
meadows about midsummer. 


p&n Slav'- ism, s. [Pref. pan-, Eng. Slav; 
-uni,] A project or movement for the union, 
in one con fede racy, uf all the Slavic races, 
politically and socially. 

pan Slav 1st, a. [Pref. pan-, and EDg 
S/arfcrt.] Pamdavic, Pansclavouic. 

■■ The Pa ntt a rUt doctrine. which 1* a Bco^r»phlcwl 
taI»eboo*l. M — D<idy Telegraph, Sept, 22. ItoS. 

* pin soph ic, a. [Eng. ponsoph(y) ; -ic-1 
H dating to pansophy (q.v.). 

" Ilia | Comrulut] ereAt design of \ Patuophic loxli- 
tute. or College of the Hclencw*. wm preyed upon U* 
l/>ng Farltainent by HartlUi slid olber*. sod real y 
approached fulfilment."— Athrnaum, March 4, IW2. 
p. 279. 

• pin soph ic al, * pin sSph ic all, a. 

[Eng. jxinsoph(y) ; -icaL] The same as Fan- 
ftovmc (q.v.). 

*’ We have these three ehlrfe end (wotWl proper- 
ties of /*a»tJopAiea/t method. Comeniut : Patternt qf 
Unie. Knowledge led. Collier), p. 93. (1GAL) 

• pin soph Ic-al ly, a. [Eng. jtansophical ; 
-ly.) According to the principles of pansophy 

(q.v.). 

•• Every Ihenme that* hsndled panto/ iMea/fy hath 
propositions wakiux demonstration*. ■- Comeniut : 
Pattern* of Univ. Knowledge led. Collier), ji H«. I1641.J 

* pin'-SO-phy, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. 

(sophia) = wisdom.) The name given by Co- 
nicnins (1592-1071) to a scheme of universal 
knowledge proposed by him. 

•• Pantophy. therefore by wholeoomo counsel take* 
all things in general 1 luto IU Consideration. that It 
may evidently and most clearly Apprare. how lesser 
things Are. and cmne to be subordinate to the greater, 
the greater to the greatest, the former to the latter 
and the latter to the lost: infinite things to finite, 
and the finite to ooe : that is, all visible things to man. 
temporal! things to eternity, and things created to 
their Orea tor.' Comeniut : Pattern* of Uni r. Know- 
ledge (ed. Collier), p. 16. (1641.) 

pin sper -ma tist, s . [Pref. pan - ; Gr. 
trrreppa ( spervm ), genit. anepparoe ( sjwrmatos ) 
=. seed, and Eng. auiL -tsf.J [Panspermist.J 

pan sper’ mi a, pin spor-my. *- (Pref. 
7 >an-, and Gr. antppa (sjterma) = seed ; Fr <k 
Ger. panspemti*.] 

Nat. Science: The nRme for a system, ac- 
cording to which germs are disseminated in 
all parts of the earth and of space which 
surrounds it, developing themselves when they 
encounter bodies lltted to retain and make 
them grow, and increasing only when they 
contain all organic resemblance to that into 
which they are introduced. (Mayne.) 

pin sper mic, a. [Eng., Ac. jwiLS 7 >cm(ia); 
-ic.] Of or belonging to Panspermia (q.v.). 
(Maync.) 

pin' sper mist, s . [Eng., &c. pansperm(ia) ; 
-isf.] One who upholds the system of Pan- 
spermia (q.v.). 

” By tho pantpennUtt, or tho opponents of spon- 
laiiuims generation, It Is alleged that tho production 
of Doctor In. Vibrios. Mounds, and Infusoria. In or- 
ganic Infusions, is due simply to the fact that the 
n linos pi i ere, and probably the fluid Itself, la charged 
with innumerable genus . . . which, obtaining access 
to tins fluid, and finding there favourable condition*, 
are developed Into living beluga."— A’fetotoii : Zoology 
(cd. 1878). |> 43. 

pin -sperm *. [Panspermia.] 

pin stcr-8 6 rn -ma, s. [Pref. ;xin- , Gr. 
orepcof (stereos) = solid, and o papa (horamn) 
= a view.] A model of a town or country in 
wood, papier-mache, cork, &c., in which the 
objects are shown in proportional relief. 

pins way, pinph way, s. [lUinl. pins- 
tvah, jHinshuay.) A small boat on the Ganges 
and llooghly, having an awning of matting 
over the atom. 

pin' sy, * pan-cy, ’ pa^vnoc, * paun- 
sic, h [Fr. penstc = ( 1 ) tlumgiit, ( 2 ) pansy: 
from pa. par. of ;>rii.vr = to think ; from 

Eat. priiio = to weigh, to consider.) 

Dot.: The Heartsease (q.v.). 

•• Tli err I* /winWes, that * f >r thoughU. XAateep. .• 
Hamlet. Iv. 4. 

pint, t*.E A t. JOrigln iloubtful ; cf. Fr. ;»an- 
trier — to pant ; O. I*’r. ;Ki»f iser — tt> breathe 
f.int ; iHPifous = short-winded, out of breath; 
Sw, dial, j^int = exhausted : jvinArna =- to 
be exhausted ; Nor. Eng. jxink = to pant.) 

A. Intransitive : 

\, To breathe quickly, and with labour; v» 
p\sp, ns ill i i r exertion or from eagerness; to 
have the breast heaving and tho heart juilpl* 
taring. 

" He laid them on the earth.' 

I'feipMMM Homer; //»■»<! 1IL 


|. ^sfron. (Of the form Pa no pea) : [Aster- 
oid, 70 j. 

2. Zool. (Of the form panopiea): A genus of 
llyacidae, with nn eqnivnlvc, thick, oblong 
ehell, gaping at both ends, each valve with a 
prominent tooth, the animal with very long 
united siphons. Recent species, eleven, from 
Ihe Northern Ocean, the Mediterranean, the 
Cape, New Zealand, &e. Ptinopva norvegica 
la rare, and costs about three guineas. 

3. Palaont. : Known species, 140, from the 
Inferior Oolite onward. 

pin o-pho -bi-a, s. [TrcE pan-, and Gr. 
4><J/3o? (pftofeos) = fear.) 

Pathol. : Pantophobia (q. v.). 

pin' 6 -plied, a. [Eng. panoply ; -«!.] Hav- 
ing a panoply, or complete auit of nrmour. 

pin op -U 109 , 5 . [Or. TrarOTrAiTTjs (panoplites ) 
= a man in full armour.) [Panoply.) 

OrnifA : Green-backa ; a genus of Trochi- 
lidre (q.v.). Sexes alike in plumage ; tarsi 
booted. There are three species, Punoplites 
iardinii and P. Jlavescens , from Ecuador, the 
latter ranging into the Andes of Colombia, 
and P. matthewsii , with chestnut under-sur- 
face, from Western Ecuador and Peru. 

pin' -6 -pi $T, « [Gr. TravoTrAia (/xinapfia) = the 
full nrmour of an orrAtTrj? (haptites), nr heavy- 
armed soldier: nav (pan) = all, and orrAa 
(hopla) = arms ; Fr. panopfk.] A complete 
auit of armour ; complete defence. 

** Rollin'* chief* uncofllned lie : 

Koch baron, for a sable shroud. 

Bheathed In 111* Iron panoply. 

Scott ' Lay qf the Latl Minstrel , rl. 24. 

pa-nop'-ti-con, s. fPref. jxi n-, and the root 
on- (op*) seen ill oi//Ojiat (npsonuii), fut. of opaw 
(horao) = to see ; Fr. /xinopfi^uc.) 

1. The naino given by Jeremy Bentlmm to 
his system of prison supervision, by which 
the warder or inspector can see each of the 
prisoners at all times, without being himself 
seen by them. 

2. An exhibition room for novelties, &c. 

pin-6 ra’ ma, *. [Pref. /*»n-, and opapa (ho- 
rama) = a view ; opaw (homo) = to see ; Fr. 
Bp., Sl I tab jxtnoranui.J 

• 1. A complete view. 

2. A painting of a complete scene, viewed 
from a central point, or made continuous upon 
an unrolling canvas, as if the spectator were 
passing the particular spots consecutively. 
The invention of the panorama is due to 
Barker, a portrait-painter of Edinburgh, who 
obtained a patent for his Invention in 1787, 
Of late years, the verisimilitude of panoramas 
has t»een greatly Increased. Tho spectators 
stand on a central platform, and the painting 
forme the boundary of a circular budding, 
while the space from the platform to the 
painting is realistically treated. This hna 
Wen done with great effect in panoramas of 
battle-sccuea, the foreground being strewn 
with shattered nrms, iny-llgnrea of men and 
horses, and the Juncture of tho mass and tho 



pa nor pi d®, *.pl. [Mod. Lat. panorp(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suiL -idte.] 

Entom. : Scorpion -fliea ; a family of Nett- 
roptera, sub-order Planipennia. The head is 
prolonged into a rostrum terminated by the 
mouth. They have long slender antenna*, 
three ocelli, long legs, and, in some cases, a 
forceps at the tail. Found about hedges near 
wet places. The larvre somewhat resemble 
caterpillars, the pupa is terrestrial nnd des- 
titute of a cocoon. Few species, but widely 
distributed over the globe. 

p&n'-pipe, s. [Eng. Pan, and pipe.) 

Music: The earliest form of a compound 
wind instrument, undoubtedly the precursor 
of the organ. It was the 
<ruptyf of the Greeka.Ji*- 
tula of the Romans, and 
probably the ugab of the 
Hebrews. It was formed 
of seven, eight, or nine 
short hollow reeds, fixed 
together by wax, and cut 
in graduated lengths so 
as to produce a musical 
aoale. The lower ends of the reeda were 
closed, and the upper open and on a level, so 
that t lie mouth could easily pass from one 
pipe to another. Called also 1’an‘a pipes, 
Pandean-pipes, and Mouth-orgrfii. 

M A broken noted, d/viOR Faun, with a marble pan - 
pipe."— Thackeray : Ncweomet, cli. xl v II. 

• pin phar ma con, a- [Pref. pan-, and 
Gr. <i> appaKov (p/iannufcon,) = n medicine.) A 
universal medicine ; a panacea. 

pin-pres toy-tor’ 1 an, a. [Pref. pan-, and 
Eng. preabyterian (q.v.),] Pertaining to nn 
alliance of the reformed churches holding the 
Preabyterian system throughout the world. 
The alliance was founded in London July 22, 
1875. It now represents 65 organized churches, 
1,208 presbyteries, and 0,750,000 communi- 
cants, and haa held councils at Edinburgh 
(1K77), Philadelphia (lHMO), Bel fust (1884), 
London (1888), nnd oilier cities since. The 
popular designation Panpresbyterian alliance 
is unofficial. (Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes.) 

pdn scla’-vTo, a., p&n sclav^-i^m, *. 

[Panslavic, Panslavism.] 

pftn scla-vo’-nf an, pin sla ve -ni an, 
pan scla-von' ic, a. [Pref. p-ra-, and Eng. 
Nc/ai*oniuii, Slavonian, Slavonic.) The anme 
as Panslavic (q.v.). 

piln’-shon, *. [Perhaps ft corrupt of pan- 
eheoti.) An earthenware vessel wider at the 
tup than at the bottom, used f"r holding milk, 
and other purposes (Prov.). 

pdn’-^iod, a. [Eng. panxij ; -ed.] Covered or 
ornamented vsltli pansies. 

M Bt*p* cel*‘«tlal |>rr*« llio pantird gromtil*.' 

Hnrwin : /Inf.im*’ Harden, i»L I . I. W, 

pin sin' vie, n [Pref. ;^u-, nnd Eng. 
Ntouic. | Pertaining or rein ting to all the 
Blsvlo races. 


boil, to^; J^l; ent, 9 CU, chorus. 9 hln, toenph ; go, fccm : thin, ^hls ; sin. as ; expoot, ^Ccnophon. exist, ph = t 

-clan, -tinn= shan. -tion, *sion - shim ; -jlon, -^ion - zliun. -clous, >tlous, -sious — shun, -blc, die, Ac. - b?l. dpL 
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pant— pan there ss 


2. To throb, heave, or palpitate after exer- 
tion ; as the breast or heart utter haul labour. 
“Yet might her pitteoiis heoxt I*: seen to pant iuid 
quake." Spenser: F. <}.. I. viL 20. 

* 3. To languish ; to play with intermission. 

'■ At Intervals a cold blast sings 

Through the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings." 

Cowper. Expostulate ti, 721. 

* i. To long ; to wish eagerly and earnestly ; 
to desire ardently. (Followed* by a/Ur or /or.) 

“ For thee I panted, thee I prized." 

Cotepcr : Ode to Peace. 

* 5. To take or recover breath after exertiou 
or labour. 

“ To ease his breast with panting." 

Shakesp. : Conolanus, iL 2 . 

* B, Transitive: 

1. To utter or give out in pants or pant- 
iugly ; to gasp nut. 

2. To long for ; to desire ardently. 

“Then shall tay heart pant thee." Herbert. 

*pant(l), s. [Pant, t>.] 

1. A short, quick respiration ; a gasp. 

" As if the earth ia fast thick pants were breathing.” 
Coleridge: liubla Khan. 

2. A throbbing or palpitation of the heart. 

" Love's quick pants in Pesdemoiia's arms," 

Shakesp. : Othello. H. L 

pant (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A public well 
in the street of a village or town. 

pan ta-, pant-, pref. [Gr. Trarrog (pantos). 
geniU of iray ( pits) = all } (For def. see etym.) 

* pan ta ble, s. [Pantofle.] a pantofle; 
a slipper. 

•* Swearing by the pnntable of Pallas, and such other 
oaths as hia rustical bravery could imagine .'*— Sidney : 
Arcadia, L 

pan -ta cosm, s. [Pref. ]>anta-, and Gr. *007x0? 
(kosmos) = "the world.] The same as Cos- 
molabe (q.v.). 

* pan-tag'-a-m3?, $. IPref. panto-, and Gr. 
ydpos (jamo’a) — marriage.] A word used by 
Hepworth Dixon in the second vnlume of his 
New America as the heading to the chapter 
(lvii., ed. 8th) in which lie describes the mar- 
riage relations of the Perfectionists (q.v.). 

p5n ta-gogruc, s- 1 Pref. pant-, and Gr. 

(agogos) = driving ; dyut (ago) = to 
drive.] A medicine which expels all morbid 
matter. 

pan -ta- graph, s . (Pantograph ] 

pan ta-graph’-ic, pan-ta graph -!c-al, 

o. [Pantogbaphic.] 

* pan-ta-gru'-el-ism, s. [From Pn ntagrucl, 
one of the characters of Rabelais ; Eng. suff. 
•tsnt.] 

1. A burlesque term for the profession of 
medicine. 

2. (See extract.) 

•’By Pantagruelism we mein ... ad Assumption of 
Bacchanalian hutfoouery to cover some serious pur- 
poee."— Donaldson : Theatre of the Orcein, p. 77. 

* pan ta-lc-6 ne, s. [Ital.] [Pantaloon.] 

J/iisic: An instrument invented by HeLen- 
streit in 1705. It was a soit of dulcimer, but 
strung with catgut and metal strings in two 
series. It was more than nine feet long, and 
nearly four feet wide, and had lS(i strings, 
which were played with two small sticks. 

pan ta-lcts’, pan-ta-lettes’, $. pi. [A 
dimiii. from pantaloon (q.v.).] Loose drawers 
worn by women and children. 

“ Displaying a pair of baggy— well, I suppose there 
is no harm in the word— pantalettes."— 0. A. Salat A 
Journey Due Sorth ted. 156*), p. 45. 

* pan tal’-6-gist, s. [Pantologist.] 

4 pan-tal'-o-gy, s. [Pantology.] 

pan ta-loon', s. [Fr. pantalon = (1) a name 
given* to the Venetians, (2) a pantaloon. (3) 
pantaloons ; from Ital. pant alone — a panta- 
loon, a buffoon. The name Pa?itoJon as ap- 
plied to the Venetians, was derived from St. 
Pnntaleone , the patron-saint of Venice*, Gr. 
ITat/raAetuF (Pantafron) = all-linn J fronirra^Ta 
(panto) = all, wholly, and Ae'wv (feon)= a lion.] 

* 1. A garment for males consisting of 
breeches and stocking all in one ; it was loose 
In the upper part, and puffed. 

* The French we conquered once. 

Now give us laws for pantaloon*. 

The length of breeches and the gathers " 

Butler : Hudibras, L 8. 


2. (Ph) A pair of trousers; frequently 
abbreviated to panto (q.v.). 

3. A character in Italian comedy : ao called 
from the dress worn by him ; a buffoon. 

" The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon .” 

Shakesp. : As Fou Like It, IL 7. 

4. A character in pantomime, represented 
as a silly old man ; the butt of the clown’s 
jokes, and his abettor in all bis misebiet 

* pan ta-loon'-er-y, s. [Eng. pantaloon ; 
-ery.) 

1. Thfe tricks or character of a pantaloon ; 
buffoonery. 

“The clownery and pantaloonery of these panto- 
mimes have passed clean out of my head.” — Lamb : 
Assay* ; My First Flay. 

2. Materials for pantaloons. 

pan-tam'-e-ter, s. [Pantom eter.] 

pan'-ta-morph, s. [Pref. panto-, and Gr 
(morphe) = form, shape.] That which 
exists in or assumes all shapes. 

pan ta-morph'-ic, a. [Eng. pantamorph ; 
-ic,] ‘Assuming nr taking all shapes. 

pan' ta-scope, s. [Pref. panta and Gr. 
aKoneui (skopeo) = to see.] A pantoscopic 
camera. 

pan ta scop 1 C, a. (Eng. pantascop(e ) ; -£c.] 
All-viewing. (See corapouud.) 

pantascopic-camera, s. 

Photog. : A camera for producing photo- 
graphs with an ordinary lens, embracing an 
angle of 270’, or under, with true panoramic 
perspective, upon a flat plate. It differs from 
an ordiuary camera in being mounted to 
revolve in a horizontal plane round an ima- 
ginary axis drawn through the optical centre 
of the lens, while the back is geared ia such 
a way as to carry the plate along with the 
moving image, which is only allowed to act 
through a narrow vertical slit immediately 
in front of the sensitive surface. 

* pan-tech ne-the’-ca, s. [Pref. pan- ; Gr. 
Tt xi'Jj (/ecA»«) = art, and tfzjxTj (theke) — a reposi- 
tory.] The same as Pantechnicon (q.v.). 

pan-tcch- m-con, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. 
Te\K7) (fechne) = art.] 

1. A place where all sorts of manufactured 
articles are collected and exposed for sale. 

2. A depository or storehouse for furniture. 

* pan-tel-er, * pan-tel-ere, s. [Pantler.] 

pant'-er (1), s. [Eug. pant; -tr. J Oae who 
pants. 

*’ Cements the bleeding printer's wounds.* 

Congreve: On Mrs. A. Hunt's Singing. 

* pant'-cr (2), s. [0. Fr. pa nt fere.] A noose, 
a net, a snare. [Painter (2).] 

“That of the panter and the net beat scaped.” 

Chaucer: Legend of Good W omen (ProL) 

4 pant'-cr (3), s. [Pantry.] A keeper of the 
pantry. (Tyndall : iVorks, i. 46o.) 

pant’-cr (1), s. [For etym. see def.] A corrupt, 
of panther (q.v.). 

* pan -tess, * pan tasse, * pan-tols, •*. 

[U. Fr. pontais, pantois.) [Pant, t\] A diffi- 
culty of breathing to which hawks are subject. 

pan'-the s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. 0 

(theos) = god ; Fr. pantheisms; Ger. patp 
theismus.] 

Philos. : The view that God and the universe 
are identical. It was taught in India in the 
Vedantic system of philosophy, one of the 
six leading schools of thought, and to this 
day it is widely accepted, both by the in- 
structed Brahmins and by the common 
people. Pantheism is believed to have been 
the creed of various Greek philosophers, as of 
Anaximander of Miletus (b.c. 010-547), Py- 
thagoras (b.c. 610-547), and Xenophanes 
(540-500). It was held by John Scotus Eri- 
gena, x.n. S74. In the latter part of the 
twelfth century it was taught by Amalric of 
Chartres, a dialectician and theologian. Pope 
Innocent 111. forced him to recant liis views, 
notwithstanding which his bones were dug 
up and burnt in 1200. John, Bishop of Stras- 
burg, in a rescript against the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit, published in 1317, attributed 
to them this, among other tenets, “ God is 
formally whatever exists.” By many Spinoza 
is considered to have revived Pantheism, but 


his teaching in this respect has been mis- 
understood. [Spinozism.] In the Pantheism 
of Schetling God is considered as the Abso- 
lute Being, revealing Himself in external 
nature and in huraau intelligence and free- 
dom, thus closely approaching the dictum 
of St. Paul, “ In him we live, and move, and 
bave our being ’’(Acts xvii. 28; cf. Col. i. 17> 
It is noteworthy that the Greek poet (Aratus, 
Phcenom. 1-5) quoted by St. Paul is distinctly 
pantheistic, and bis lines might have served 
for the germ of the better known, but not 
less beautiful passage in Virgil (Georg, iv. 
219-227). [See example under Pantheist.] 

paji'-the-ist, s. [Eng. pantheism) ; -isf.] 
One who believes that God and the universe 
are identical. 

" In the teaching: of St. Paul, however, the per- 
sonality of Gwl u not merged, as in that of the Pan- 
theist, in the thought of the great Soul of the World." 
— £. H Plumptre, in Sew Test. Comment, for English 
Readers, iL 118 . 

pan-thc-ist'-ic, pan-the-ist-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. pantheist; - ic , -icah] Of or pertoiuing 
to pantheism or pantheists. 

pantheistic statues or figures, s. pL 

Sculp : Statues or figures bearing the sym- 
bols of several deities together. 

pXn-the 1st ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. panthe- 
istical; -ly. 1 In the manner or according to 
the views of a pantheist. 

paja-the ol'-o gist, s. [Eng. pantheolog(y) ; 
-is/.] One who is versed in pan theology. 

pAn the -61'- o-gy, s. [Pref. pan -, and Eng. 
theology .] A system of theology comprehend- 
ing all religions and a knowledge of all deities; 
a complete system of theology or divinity. 

Pan-the'-on, s. (Lat., from Gr. irdv0tt,ov 
[iepoi') (pnnthcion [Aiero»]) = (a temple) of all 
gods, from ndi/tfeios (pa ntheios) = common to 
all gods: nav (/>a»i) = all, and 0eios (theios) = 
divine ; 0e<k (theos) = a god ; Fr. j>antheon.] 

1. A famous temple at Rome, built by 
M. Agrippa, son-in-law of Aogustns, about 
b.c. 27, and dedicated to Mars, and Jupiter 
the Avenger, in memory of the victory ob- 
tained by Augustus over Autony and Cleo- 
patra. The Pantheon is now commonly called 
the Rotunda, from its circular form. It was 
giveu to Boniface IV. by the Emperor Pboeaa 



THE PANTHEON. 


A.n. 609, and dedicated as a Christian chnrcb 
to the Virgin and Holy Martyrs, and a.d. S30 
Gregory IV. dedicated it to all the saints. It 
is the finest specimen of a circular building 
not surrounded by columns. The exteroad 
diameter is 1 S3 feet, and the height, exclusive 
of the Hat dome surmounting the upper cor- 
nice, 102 feet, the dome being 36 feet high. 
The porch is octastyle, and is 103 feet wide. 

2. All the deities collectively worshipped 
by a nation ; the divinities of a nation. 

3. A treatise or discourse upon the collective 
body of deities of a nation. 

pan' the r, * pan-there, s. [Lat. panthcra, 
from Gr. ndvOgp (panther).] 

Zool. : A name given by the earlier zoolo- 
gists to an Indian variety of the leo]»ard. They 
are now recognised as forming a single sj ecies. 

“ Tha • not ted panther and the tu»keil bore ’ 

Spenser : F. ^ , I. *L M. 

panther-toad, s. 

Zool. : Eufo pantherinns , from South Africa. 

4 pan - ther-css, s. [Eng. panther; -ess.] 

1. Lit. : A female panther. 

2. Fig. : A tierce or spiteful beauty. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn — kw. 
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p&n'* ther-inc, a. [Eng. pan fA/r; -in*.] Of 
or pertaining to a panther or panthers; resem- 
bliug a panther. 

pantherino-snako, s. 

Zool : Coryphodon pantherinus, from the 

Brazils. 


* pXnth -o lops, i. [Gr. nav6-^ (pantfi), tor 
nat^rt} (iHint?)=z on every aide ; Sao? (Aotos) = 
whole, entire, and (ops) = the eye. j 
ZooL : A genua of antelopes, with some 
aflioity to sheep. Pantholops Hodgsonii has 
long annulated horns, ami a soft swelling on 
eadi side of 

the nostrils. /* r v 

It inhabits /ff \ f • Vp 

Thibet, 

pin' - tile, 
tpen'-tilo, 

a. A a. (Eng. 
pan, and Hie ] 

A, At sub- 

ttanti re; pantiles. 



Iluilding : 

A tile curved to art ogee shape, so that the 
prominent edge of one is covered by the de- 
pendent edge of the next. The usual size is 
14 J x 10 laches, and they are laid with a 
10-inch gauge. 170 tiles cover one square, t.c., 
10 x 10 = 100 square feet. 

*B. Asadj. : Dissenting. (Grose saya that 
It acquired thi9 meaning because dissenting 
chapels were often roofed with pantiles.) 

** Mr. Tickup'« ft good churchman ...Hoi* uone of 
your hellish pantde crew,"— CenUler* : Oocham Elec- 
tion. 


pftnt’ lhg, pr. par.y a., & s. (Pant, t>.) 

A. & B. /tj pr. par. d£> parfietp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. ; A gasping, 8 pant, a gasp, a 
palpitation. 

“ With ragtag swelt Alternate pawling me." 

Brooke : C'nlvenal Beauty , bk. v. 

p&nt' Ing ly, adr . (Eng. panting; -ly. ] In 
a panting manner ; with p&ntings or gasps. 

M She heav’d the naroo of father 
Panting ly forth." Mutkeap . ; Lear , iv. 8 . 

1 p^Ln-ti-80C'-ra-9y t $. [Pref. pant-; Gr. 
I<rov (isos) = uqua), and xpartia ( kratcia ) = 
government.] 

1. A utopian commonwealth imagined by 
Coleridge, Southey, <fcc., in their Inexperienced 
youth, ia which all ahould rule in au equal 
degree. 

2. The principle upon which aucb a com- 
monwealth was to be foundeiL 


• P&n-tis’-o-er&t, «. [Pantjsocracv.] The 
same as Pantisockatist (q.v.). 

• p&n-tl so cr&t -ic, a. (Eng. pantisoernt ; 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to pantlsocraey (q.v.). 


p3n to don-ti-das, s. pi [Mod. Bat. pan- 
todon, genit jxmtodou^is) ; Lat. feia. pL adj. 
suff. -nice.] 

Ichthy. : A family of physostomous fishes. 
The body is covered with large cycloid scales, 
aides of the head osseous. 

* pan to fle, * pan tou' flo, * pan to- 
cle, s. (Fr. parttoujU ; Hal. panugula — a 
slipper; Ger. pantotfcl, bantoffd, from Up. 
Ger. bandta/*l = n wooden sole (tqfd), with a 
leather string (band), to put the foot through ; 
Dut. jxintojjd, pattoffd ; bow Ger. & few. 
toffel; Dan. toffel; led. tapla,] A slipper fur 
the foot, 

"Melpomene has on her feet her bteh cothnm or 
tragtek pantott-s of red velvet And gold, beset with 
pearl *. "—Peticham On Braun ng. 

pftn'-to-graph, ’ pan'-ta graph, *pcn - 
tC graph, S. (Gr. jra? (pas), genit. navros 
(pantos) = nil, uml vpd</>w({7rapfto)=to write, to 
draw.] An instrument used in copying plans, 
uinps, anti other drawings, so that the copy 
may be either similar to, or larger, or smaller 
than the original. The principle of the panto- 
graph ia all that could he desired in the way 
of perfection; but it is found in practice, on 
account of the numerous joints anti the neces- 
sary imperfections in its mechanical construc- 
tion, that it is for from being an neeuratc 
instrument The pantograph is principally 
useful to the draughtsman in euabliog him to 
mark otf the principal points in n reduced 
copy, through which the lines may afterwards 
beMrswn by the usual methods of construc- 
tion. For this purpose it is found to work 
successfully. 

pan-to -gr&ph'-lc, a. [Eng. pantograph; 
-ic. ] Pertaining to or produced by means of a 
pantograph. 

* p&n tog' ra-phjr, s. [Pantograph ] A 
general description ; an entire view of a sub- 
ject. 

* pan-to lo&'-fc-ai, a. [Eng. pantolog(y ); 
-ical] Of or pertaining to pantology. 

* pin tol -o-gist, s. (Eng. panto!og(y) ; -fsf.] 
One who ia versed in pantology. 

* pin tol'-o gy, s. [Gr. ni<; (pas), genit. 
n-acr dv (pantos) =; nil, Aoyov (logos) = a word, & 
discourse.] Universal knowledge; a work of 
universal information ; a systematic view* of 
all branches of human knowledge. 

pin tom'-o-ter, s. [Gr. wa? (pas), genit. 
rran-dv (pantos) = all, ami fitrpoy (mrfrorc) = a 
measure ; Fr. pantemetre.] An instrument for 
measuring angles for the determination of ele- 
vations, distances, Ac. 

pan to-mct -ric, pin to-met -rlo al, a. 

(Eng. jxintometr(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pc’rtain- 
iug to pantometry. 


* pin-ti-soo‘-ra-tist, s. (Eng. pantisoernt ; 
-is/.] One who advocates or supports the 
scheme or theory of pantisocracy (q.v.). 

* pint'-lcr, • pan tel or, * pan tcl-ero, 

a. (Fr. pandxrr, from jain (hat. pani.<) = 
bread.) The officer in a great family or esta- 
blishment who has charge of the bread ; a 
Mcrvnnt in charge of the pantry. 

** To dUpraiuo me, An<1 caII me nitnUer And hrernl- 
cbljijjer "—.shaketp. . a Henry U. 4. 

* pan-to-blc, ». [Pantofi.e.] 

pin-to chrin om -c-tcr, s. [Gr. rrS* (paO, 
genit, rrorrov (jxintos) =all ; Eng. chronometer 
(q.v.).] An Instrument which is a combina- 
tion of the compass, sun-dial, and universal 
sun-dial. A sun-dial is attached to a magnetic 
needle, suspended in the usual way, In Much a- 
manner as to allow for the variation The 
divisioDH of the hours nnd their functions are 
carried on to an Additional exterior circle, 
correspondingly divided, and to a fixed circ le 
round the dial, an which are inscribed the 
names of a number of j»lnc<>a. By this arrange- 
ment the gnomon given the time at the place 
of observation, and also for any other place 
irtserils'd upon it, 

pilin' t6 d5n, s. (Pref. pant-, and Gr. <I*W? 
{oilnis), genit, .’Kovrov (odontos) a tooth.] 
Ichthy. : The single genua of the family 
FnntodontJd«\ There ia but one apwdcs, 
J’ant'xbm buchhold, a aninll frcHhvvat<T fish, 
resembling a Cy priuodont, from tho went 
coast of Africa. 


* pan tom -c-try, s . [Pantometer.] Uni- 
versal measurement. 

pan -to mime, ». & a. (Fr. pantomime =; nn 
actor of many parts in a play, from Lat. jxtn- 
tomimus , from Gr. rraerd/ju^ov (pantomimos) = 
(a.) imitating everything, (s.) a pnntomimic 
actnr, from rrdv (jxis), geint. Trai-rov (jxmbis) = 
nil, and ^"^0? (mi mo?) = an imitator ; Hal. A 
Sp. jxi atom 1 mo. A word recently Introduced 
In Bacon ’9 time, for he uses pantomimes, pem- 
fomimf.] 

A. As substantive : 

• 1. Originally, the player who exhibited 
a mimic *>how ; one who acted mnny parts in 
& play. 

"Not that I think thoac pantomlmea. 

Who vary action* with the time*, 

Arv Ic** liivrnlom in their art 
Thru Uio*# who dully act one i«art." 

II utter: iludibrat, ilL 1 

• 2. An actor generally. 

••r would nor pnntomtmra al*o and "bigo player* 
would c\au)1i>0 tliriuMlvva and tlodr callom* tiy till* 
rule . Sn ndenon . Sermon on l Cor. vh. Ui 

• 3. An actor who expresses bis meaning by 
dumb action nml mimicry. 

*’ A Certain barbarian prince «<f Potitua, m» a f^nnto- 
mini* itcrforin *0 well that be could follow the 
(nrmanc-c from the acting alone. —Tytor. Early Hut. 
Mankind, ch. Ui. 

1. A theatrical entertainment, given in dumb 
iibow ; a dumb show. 

** He put off thu r«|m<*ri)Uttlnn of pnntmnhnri till 
late hour* on market- day*. "—A r but knot, 

5. A popular thentrlcal cnteitaiinnent pro- 
duicvl at Oh ri nI tuna time. It consists of two 
parts: tho llrat, u burlesque im somu well- 


known tale or fable ; the second wholly occu- 
pied with the comic acting of down and pan- 
taloon, and the dancing of harlequin and 
columbine. These two parts are separated by 
the transformation scene. 

^ Dialogue and songs now form an impor- 
tant part of a pantomime. The dcutlcnuint 
Magazine, Aug. 1S14. p. 1S5, records that Dr. 
Hocus-Pocus, or Harlequin Washed White, ] tro- 
ll need nt the Ilaymarket (Aug. 12), nnd sitri- 
buted to Colnian, "excited n more than ordi- 
nary interest in the public, on account of the 
novel circumstance of dialogus being intro- 
duced.” 

B. Asadj . : Representing only in dumb show. 

p&n-to mlm-jc, • p?ln-to mim Ic al,a. 

[Eng. panfownm(e).* - ,c -] Of or pertaining to 
pantomime ; representing characters by dumb 
show*. 

" Panbnnlmic f;c»ture wm nmon^Rt the Rom ao* on* 
way of evlilMtDK' a dranmltc *U>ry."— WarOurton : 
/Hvine Legation, bk vL (Note*.) 

pin to mim - Ic al ly. odv. [Eng. panto- 
mimical; - ly .] In manner of a pantomiuia; 
by way of pantomime or dumb show. 

p?Ln to mim 1 st, a. [Eng. pantomimic ); 
-ist.] One who acts in pantomime. 

pan ton, a. [Prov. Ger. pantine = a wooden 
shoe, a patten.] 

Farr. ; A shoe contrived to recover a narrow 
and hoof-bound heel. 

panton-shoc, s. (Panton.) 

* pan t6ph -a-gist,3. (Gr. wavro<f>aYo*(pan- 
tophagos) = ea'lmg everything: iravrd (panfo), 
ncut. pi. of was (pas) = all,and^»aY«v(pAaprfii) 
= to eat.] A person or snhnnl that eats all 
kinds of food indiscriminately. 

* pan toph a gous, a. rPAvrornAOisT.] 
Eating or living upon all kiodsof food. 

* pan-toph -a-gy, s. (PANTOPnAnisT.) Tlie 
act or habit of eating oil kinds of food indis- 
criminately. 

pin to plio -bi-a,*. [Gr. namd<i>O^Os (pan- 
lophobos) — fenring all : nd<:{pas), genit, iraerd? 
(pantos) = nil, nnd </><J/3o? (phobos) = fear. 
Modelled on the word hydrophobia ; Fr. panto* 
pfto6tc.] 

Fathol. : Morbid fear of everything, attended 
by coullrmed melancholy. 

pan top -o da, s pi (Gr. tt5« (;xm), genit. 
wai'To? (juntos) = all, ami nut's (pons), genit. 
ttcnJos (podos) =a foot.] 

Zool. : The same as Poposomata (q.v.). 

p&n to stom a ta, s. pi. [Gr. wis (r<is), 
genit. iravToc (/xinfos) = all, nnd tnopara (sto- 
mata), nom. ]d. of <rrdpa (stoma) — mouth.] 

Zod. : A division of Infusorial Animalcules, 
order Flagellati. It consists of those which 
have no special place for the ingestion of food. 

p&n’-try, * pan trio, * pan tryc, pan- 
tcr-y, s. [Fr. jxxneterie, lr*nu Low Ia»U 
tori a, from Lat. punis — bread ; Low I>\t. 
jki ndn = one who makes bread.] The room 
nr closet in a house in which the p-n visions are 
kupt, and plate nnd knives kept nml cleaned. 

" My youm: Indy a»k<-d f*>r. tb<» imniecuracd in lb« 
pantry, —^hahetp. : Borneo* Juliet, 1. III. 

pfintS, s. pi. [See def.] An abbreviation of 
pautotomw (q.v.). 

* pin Ur &y. IGr. rravovpyia ( pnufwrpfa), 
Horn ndv (i»m) = nil, ami Ipyny (ergnn) = 
work.] Skill in all kinds of work nr business ; 
craft. (Dailey.) 

* pftn -yard, s. (Pannier.) 

* pa'-nym, t. [Painim.] 

pin zo I^m, s. [Prof, jwn- ; Gr. ^ (zM) = 
nml Eng. Mill. -um».] 

Dial. : A term used to denote all theel incnU 
or r.ictors which c»*nsiitute vital energy or life. 
(l/erbnt Sptiucr, In A n mi into to) 

pftp(l). * pappo (11, s. (Of ononinto|>ortic 
origin, nnd cognate with Dut. pip = pap ; Ger, 
pnppe ; Sw. jxijki : llnl. ;x fnun Lat. 

Of. Dnn./vtp = pasbdKiard ; Sw. pa/7*.] 

I. Soft food for Infants, made of bread 
boiled »-r soaked In water or milk. 

"Clh. fully •ortliv uf th« ieir»o‘» la^ J 

Olve It the lirr/ot, or *Uiit It* imuiiIIi will* 

(\fuf>er • Conrertntlon. <«k 


boll, b 6 $; ptJilt, J<S^1 ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln. bench; ro, dem; thin, |hls; sin, n$ . cxpoct, Xcnoi)hon, exist. Ihg. 
-clan, -tian = sham -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -^lon = zhiin. -clous, tlotis, -slous = slihs. * blc, -dlo, Ac. = b9l. dpi. 
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2. The soft pulp of fruit. 

* Pap with a hatchet : A kindness done in 
an unkind or rough manner. 

pap ho at, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of sauce-boat, or 
boat-shaped vessel for holding pap for feeding 
infants. 

2. Zool. : Turbinella rapha. It is used on 
the* Malabar coast (when scooped out inter- 
nally, and carved externally) to contain the 
sacred oil which is employed in anointing the 
priests. (Tennent.) 

pap (2), pappe (2), s. [O. S\v. papp, patt = 
the breast ; Dan. patte = suck ; N. Fries, pop, 
pape, papke ; Lith. papas = the pap. Probably 
ultimately the same word as pap (1), s.] 

1, A teat, a breast ; a nipple of the breast. 

He strooke him ;it his lireastes rigbtpaj>/>e. 

Quite through his shoulder bone. 

Chapman ■ Homer ; Iliad, iv. 

2. A round hill resembling a pap or teat. 
[Mam e lon.) 

* pap, v.t. [Pap (1), s .] To feed with pap. 

pa pa', s. [Fr., from Lat. papa ; Gr. irdnva^ 
(pappas) = papa ; Oer., Dut., & Dan. papa = 
papa.) 

1. A child’s word for father. 

•’Where there are little masters and misses in a 
bouse, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to papa 
tudiMuium.' 1 — Swift : Directions for Servants. p. 13. 

2. A Greek parish priest. 

* pa pa t>le, a. [Fr , from Ital. papabile ; 
Lat. papa = the pope.) Capable of being 
made pope ; eligible for the dignity of pope. 

" By the death of the other two. the coucUve hath 
received little alteration; though Moudovio were 
payable. ami a great sogiietto in the list of the fores, 
ters." — Reliquiae Wottomance. p. “07. 

pa pa 5 jr, "pa pa cie, t ILow Lat. pajxx- 
tia = the papal dignity, from papas , pappas, 
genit. papatis ; Or. Trdmras ( jxippas) = papa, 
father.] 

1. The office, dignity, or position of the 
pope or bishop of Rome ; papal authority, 
dignity, or jurisdiction. 

“Thus dome he vp from one degTe© to an other tyll 
he got the papacy, wherein he wrought© suche won- 
ders as did his predecessors."— Dale : English Votaries , 
pt. ii. 

2. The popes collectively ; the succession 
of popes. 

3. The Roman Catholic religion ; popery, 
papistry. 

"They feeltug the ax of God's reformation, hewing 
at the old and hollow trunk of papacy." — Milton : Re- 
form, in England, bk. lu 

pap -al, * pap -all, a. [Fr. jupal, from Low 
Lat. papalis = belonging tn the pope ; papa = 
a bishop.) [Pope.) 

1. Of nr pertaining to the pope or popedom ; 
popiah : as, the pttpal chair ; the papal crown. 

“ The progress of the papal policy took dee[M?r root.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv„ cb. 8. 

2. Proceeding from, ordered, or directed by 
the pope : as, a papal edict. 

3. Belonging to the Church of Rome. 

“Ur. Lloyd thinks their time of hurting the papal 
christiaus at an eud "—Rumet : Own Timi (1G97). 

* pap-al-in, s. [Ital. papal ino.) A papist. 

‘•[They are] no less divided In their profession than 
we and the papalmtf— Sir T. U> rbert ; Travels, p. S20. 

*pa pal-ist, s. [Eu%. papal ; -ist.] A papist. 
( Carlyle : French Rev., pt. ii., bk. v M ch. ii.) 

* pa par i ty, * pa-pal-y-te, s. [Eng. 
papal; -ity.] The papacy. 

*• And pope Clement was redy In his ch&mbre of 
con9\storie, syttyng in his chr.yre of papal ytef— 
Berners : Froissart ; Chronyclt, vol. il„ ch. clx. 

* pa' pal-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. papal; -to.) 

A. Trans. : To make papal. 

B. Intrans. : To conform to popery. 

* pa' pal ly, adv. [Eng. papal; - ly .] In a 
papal or popish manner ; impishly, 

* pa -pal-ty, s. [Eng. papal ; -fy.) The 
papacy. 

" To uphold the decrepit papal ty."— Hilton : Reform, 
tn England, hk. ii. 

* pap a pho -hi-a, 5 . [Lat. papa = a bishop, 
the pope, ami Gr. tfd/Jo? (phobos) = fear.) Ex- 
cessive or unreasonable fear, dread, or hatred 
of the pope or of popery. 

* pap areh y, s. [Lat. pa;>a = a bishop, 
Hie pope, and Gr. ap\ oi (archn) = to rule.) The 
government of the pope ; papal rule. 


pa-pa ver, s. [Lat. = a poppy.) 

Bot. : Tlie typical genus of the order Pa- 
paveracese (q.v.). Sepals two, rarely three ; 
petals four, rarely aix. Stigma sessile, radi- 
ated ; frnit capsular, one-celled, opening by 
very small valves under the lobes of the per- 
sistent stigma ; seeds small, pitted ; juice 
milky. Kuown species twelve ; from Europe, 
Asia,’ Africa, and Australia. Three are natives 
of Britain : Papaver Rhceas, the Common Red 
Poppy, P.Argemone , the Long Prick ly -headed, 
and P. dubium, the Long Smooth-headed 
Poppy, all with scarlet flowers. P. somni- 
ferum, the White Poppy, an escape in Britain, 
generally has white flowers, with a purple 
eye. It is extensively cultivated in North 
and Central India. The seeds are expressed 
to obtain an oil used for burning, for culinary 
purposes, and as a demulcent medicine. 
[Opium.) P. setigerum is a garden escape in 
the Lincolnshire fens. The petals of Papaver 
Rho-ux, placed in water, furnish a red dye. 
Its syrup acts like opium, but is much milder. 

pa pa-ver-a'-9C-», s. pi. [Lat. papaver; 
fem. pi. adj. autf. -aceee.) 

Bot.: Poppy worts ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Ranales. Herbaceous herbs 
or shrubs, often with milky juice. Leaves 
alternate, simple, or divided, without stipules. 
Peduncles long, one-flowered ; sepals two or 
three, deciduous ; petals four or six, or multi- 
ples of four; stamens indefinite; ovary one- 
celled, with parietal placentae ; fruit pod- 
shaped or capsular ; seeds many. Poppy- 
worts are narcotic, emetic, purgative, or acridly 
poisonous. Two-thirds of the species are 
found in Europe, the others in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and tropical America. Known 
euera eighteen ; species 130 ( Lindley ), re- 
uced by Sir Joseph Ilooker to seventeen 
genera, and sixty- five species. Five genera 
are British : Papaver, Meconopsis, Chelido- 
nium, Glaucimu, and Roeineria (q.v.). 

pa-pa-ver-a'-ceous (ee as sh), a. [Mod. 
Lat. papaverac^rv) ; [Eng. adj. suff. -ohs.) 
Pertaining to the Papaveraceae or poppies ; of 
the nature of a poppy. 

pap a ver'' ic, a. [Eng. papaverine) ; -ic.) 
Contained in or derived from papaverine (q.v.). 

papaverie-aeid, s. 

Chem.: C 16 II n N0 7 . A white crystalline 
powder produced by the oxidation of papaver- 
ine by an aqueous solution of potassium per- 
manganate. It melts at 233", is slightly solu- 
ble in water, alcohol, ether, and benzene, but 
very soluble in hot dilute alcohol, glacial ace- 
tic acid, and amyl alcohol. It dissolves in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, forming a 
yellow solution, from which orange needle- 
shaped crystals separate, having the composi- 
tion C 16 II 13 X0 7 .nCl. + 2}H 2 0. 

pa pav'-er-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. papaver; 
and -ine.) 

Chem. : One of the alkaloids of 

npium, obtained along with narcotine from 
the resinous precipitate by ammonia, and 
separated from it by the different solubility 
of their hydrochlorates. It forms colourless 
acicnlar crystals, insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in ether and alcohol, and assumes a 
deep blue colour with sulphuric acid. It 
forms crystal lizable salts with acids, is not 
pnisunous, and melts at 147°. 

* pa-pav -er-OUS, a. [Lat. papaverens, from 
juipaver = a poppy.) Resembling poppies ; 
having the nature or qualities of poppies. 

" Mandrakes Afford a papaverous and unpleasant 
odour."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. vii. 

pa-paw', s. [Malay papaya ; Fr. papayer, pa- 
paye; Ital. papajo; Sp. pajxiya ; Port, jxipaya , 
papayo.) 

Bot. : Carica Papaya. [Carica.) 

"Tho fair pa paw. 

Now hut a seed, preventing Nature's law 

WaUer ■ Battle of the Summer Islands, 52. 

* pa-pa ya, s. [Mod. Lat., from Malay pa- 
paya .J [PaVaw] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Papa- 
yaceoe. Now a synonym of Carica (q.v.). 

pap a-ya -fe-oe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. papay(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulT. -acea r.) 

Bot. : Papaynds ; the typical order of Papa- 
yales (q.v.). Trees or shrubs, sometimes with 
an acrid milky juice. Leaves alternate, lobed, 
on long taper petioles. Flowers unisexual, in 


axillary racemes, or solitary. Calyx Inferior, 
minute, five-toothed. Corolla monopetalous, 
flve-lobed ; stamens definite, inserted into the 
petals. Ovary and fruit superior, one-celled, 
with three to five parietal placentae ; ovulea 
and seeds many; fruit succulent or dehiscent ; 
seeds enveloped in a loose mucous coat. 
Natives of South America. Known genera 
eight, species twenty-five. ( Bindley .) 

pa-pa -yad, s. [Mod. Lat. papay(a); Eng. 
suit, -ad.) 

Bot. (PI): Lindley’a English name for the 
Papayacese (q.v.). 

pa pa yal, a. [Mod. Lat. papayales (q.v.).] 
Of or belonging to the Papayales or the Pa- 
payace.e : as. the Papayal Alliance. ( Lindley : 
Veg. King. (ed. 3rd), p. 320.) 

p&p a-ya' le$, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. papay(a); 
Lat.’masc. or fem. pi. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : An alliance of Diclinous Exogens, with 
dichlamydeous flowers, superior, consolidated 
carpels, parietal placcntje, and embryo snr- 
ronmled by abundant albumen. Orders two, 
Papayacese and Pangiaceoe (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

* pape, s. [Fr., from Lat. papa = a bishop, 
the pope.) A priest ; a spiritual father , 
apecif. , tbe pope. 

*pape-lard, pape larde, s. [Fr.) A dis- 
sembler, a flatterer, a hypocrite. 

"The pa pelarde, that bim yecldeth bo. 

And woll to worldly ease go.” 

Romaunt of tbe Rose, 7.23S. 

♦ pape-Iard-y, * pape-lard-le, s. [Fr. 
papelardie, from papelard.] Flattery, hypo- 
crisy. 

" And wry me in ray foxery 
Under a cope of jxspelardy," 

Roman ut of the Rose, 8,7»7. 

pa‘-per, s. & a. lLat. jxipyrus = papyrua 
(q.v.); Fr. papier; Ital. papiro.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. In the same sense as II. 

" M. Varro writeth, that the first invention of 
making paper was devised upon the conquest of 
-.-Egypt, alchieved by Alexander the great, at what time 
as he founded the cltie Alexandria in ./Egypt, wher* 
euch paper was first made."— P. Holland : Dttnie, bk. 
xlil., ch. xxi. 

* 2. Papyrus. 

“The paper reeds by tbe brooks, by the month of 
the brooks . . . shall wither, be dried away, and be no 
more ."— Isaiah xix 7. 

3. A piece, sheet, or leaf of the material 
described under II. 

Whau this was said, with paper she sat donn. 

And in this manner made her testameut." 

Chaucer: Complaint of Creseide. 

4. A newspaper, a journal, a sheet appear- 
ing periodically. 

5. A written or printed document or instru- 
ment, as a note, a receipt, a bill, a memor- 
andum, a memorial, a deed or the like. 

6. An essay or article on any aubject ; a 
dissertation. 

" During the course of this paper.”— Goldsmith : Tbs 
Bee, No. 1. flntrod.) 

7. Negotiable instruments, as promissory 
notes, bills of exchange ; used collectively. 
(Comm, slang.) 

8. Paper, printed, stained, orstamped, used as 
hangings, or for covering the walls of rooma. 

9. Free passes or orders to any place of 
entertainment; also the persons admitted by 
such passes : as, The house was filled with 
paper. (Theat. slang.) 

10. The written or printed questions set at 
an examination; also the written answers to 
such questions. 

“The inspector will make a point of briuging with 
him the papers which have lieen worked by the pupil* 
teachers.'— Fea rnn : School Inspection, p. 91 

II. Manuf : A material made in thin sheets 
from a pulp of rags, esparto grass, straw, 
wood, and other fibres, and used for writing 
or printing upon, or for wrapping. The name 
is derived from papyrus, an Egyptian reed, 
whose stalk furnished the principal material 
for writing upon to the nations bordering 
upon the Mediterranean for so many centuries. 
[Papyrus.) Paper is manufactured principally 
from vegetable fibre, reduced to a pulp by 
boiling and mechanical means. Over 400 dif- 
ferent materials have been suggested or actu- 
ally used for pappr manufacture, but mgs and 
esparto form the best materials. Old written 
or printed paper is also extensively used for 
re-manufacture. The oldest manuscript written 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. p8t 
or, wore, wqIL worlt, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, lull ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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on cotton paper in England is in tlie Bodleian 
collection of the Britodi Museum, and bears 
date 104 It The most ancient manuscript on 
the same material in the Library of Paris is 
dated 1050. Up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, all pa|>er wa3 manufactured 
by hand, In moulds of various sizes. The 
different kinds of paper manufactured at the 
present period, for printing, drawing, eorre- 
ej>oudence, A<\, will be found under their 
proper names. Machine-made paper is manu- 
factured in a continuous sheet, and news- 
papers of large circulation are printed on webs 
several miles in length, the paper not being 
cut until after the priuting. [Kick-paper.] 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Made or consisting of paper. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Appearing nr existing only in written or 
printed statements ; not real : as, a paper 
army. 

(2) Thin, frail, slight. 

•[ (1) Fossil paper : A variety of asbestos 
(q.v.). 

(2) For Laid-paper, Parchment paper, Tissue- 
paper. and J Tore- paper, see the first element 
of each compound, 

paper - blockade, s. An ineffective 
blockade, one in which the naval force is too 
weak to prevent vessels from entering the 
port. 

paper book, s. 

Law: The name given to a copy of the de- 
murrer book which contains the pleadings on 
both sides in an action at law, when the issue 
Is one not of fact but of law. 

paper clamp, <. A contrivance for hold- 
ing newspapers, sheet music, periodicals, Ac., 
in convenient form for reference, and preserv- 
ing them from injury by keeping them clean 
and flat, 

paper-clip, ». A clasp for bolding papers 
together ; a means of filing bills, letters, Ac. 
It is of various forms, 

paper coal, s. [Hvsopile.] 

paper collar, s. A collar made’ from 
jwiper, in imitation of linen. 

paper crodit, s. Orders or promises to 
pay a slated sum of money recorded on paper. 
The term, ns commonly used, includes book- 
debts, I.O.U.'s, and instruments of credit of 
all kinds. 

paper-currency, *. (Paper-money.] 
paper cutter, s. 

1. A blade of ivory, wood, bone, or similar 
substance, for cutting paper, the folded edges 
of uncut books, Ac. ; a paper-knife, 

2. A machine for cutting paper in piles or 
in sheets, or for trimming the edges of books, 
pamphlets, etc. 

paper days, s. pi. 

Jmw : Certain days in each term, appointed 
for hearing the causes specially entered in the 
paper for argument. 

• papcr-faosd, a. Pale; having a face 
white as paper. 

"Thou pa per- faced, villain."— Shakeip. : 2 Henry /r„ 

V. 4. 

paper feeder, *, A d vice for delivering 
paper singly in alieets to a printing-press, 
ruling-machine, envelope-cutter, paper l>ox or 
bag machine. 

paper ftlo, s. A contrivance to hold let- 
ters or other papers In a pack ; a paper-clip. 

paper folder, s. A bone knife uaed in 
folding i ap r, and In feeding it to the ma- 
chine for printing. 

paper gauge, s. 

Print. : An Instrument for measuring flic 
type-f.iee or measure of printed matter and the 
width of margin. 

paper - glosser, s. A hot-nresser for 
glo>smg paper or cards; one who gives a 
smooth hiii fin e to paper. 

paper hanger, s. One whose occupa- 
tion is t«> nftacli paper-hangings to walls. 

paper hangings, » pi Wall-paper ; 
paper, viuion-dy ornamented or prepared, used 
for covering the walls of romiiH, Ac. ; the 
Rccoml element of the compound is derived 
from the tapestry hangings which it superseded. 


paper knife, *. A blade of ivory, mother- 
of-pearl, or other substance, used in cutting 
leaves of books, folding sheets of paper, Ac. 

paper machine, *. A machine for 
manufacturing paper. 

paper-maker, s. One who manufac- 
tures paper. 

paper making, s. The act, art, or pro- 
cess of manufacturing paper. 

papcr-marbler, s. One who marbles or 
colur> paper with veius in imitation or mnrble 
for book- binding, paper-hangings, Ac. 

paper mill, $. A mill in which paper is 
inunulaetured. 

"Thou hast built a paper-miUA—ShaXtip. : 1 ffenry 

r/.. iv r. 

paper money, j. 

/bi. «{■ lh*t. . Fnper-no mey constitutes a pure 
credit cunency, aud has come into existence 
partly because of its greater convenience, but 
more particularly to make up for a deficiency 
or (at times) a total absence of metallic money. 
Two distinct forms may be noted; odc* promis- 
ing redemption in coin and nuotlier con^eyiog 
no such promise. Being practically worthless 
in its substance, paper-money necessui ilv de- 
rives its utility from the credit of its issuers. 
Redeemable paper-money is exactly equivalent 
to (he coin in which redemption is promised, 
both in purchasing power and ns a pricing 
instrument, so long ns such promise remains 
valid or is believed to be so. The mere promise 
of redemption iu coin does not endow a paper 
currency with stability or exchangeability; 
tli is proceeds from general belief in the sol- 
vency and good faith of the iesniog power. 
Irredeemable paper-money, t.e., that f r which 
specific redemption in coin is not promised, 
has oever been employed except under 
severe stress, and has always been compli- 
cated, sooner or later, with the project of 
coin redemption. Nevertheless, it bus built 
up and preserved nations which otherwise 
must have perished. Its failures are largely 
referable to wholesale counterteiting and to 
subsequent legislation, frequently of the most 
hostile character, seeking to compel an arbi- 
trary relation with and subordination to 
certain metals. The experiment of n full legal 
tender, irredeemable paper currency, entirely 
free from and independent of complication 
with the metals, has never yet been tried 
by an established nation iu time of peace. 
Smdi u financial method is regarded as unsound 
and visionary by the whole metalliat school, 
hut an intelligent minority amongst economists 
believe it would succeed, ami that its employ- 
ment might solve many other perplexing 
economic problems. 

paper mulberry, «, 

lint. : FtrauMonetia ptipyrifera. a tree of tlio 
order Moment*, cultivated in Japan, China, Ac. 
The bark of its young shoots is used f«>r paper- 
making. In Tahiti the bark is made into a 
fine cloth ; in China the juice Is used hm gluo. 
paper muslin, *. 

Fabric: Glazed muslin uaed for linings, Ac. 
paper-nautilus, s. The paper-sailor or 
argonaut. [Argonaut.] 

* paper- Office, $. (English.) 

1. An office within the palace of Whitehall, 
wherein state papers were kept, 

2. An ancient office belonging to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

paper poat, s. 

Petrol.: A peat consisting of thin, easily 
divisible, layers. 

paper porphyry, » . 

Petrol. : A qunrtz-lWsito in which tlm quartz 
constituent is arranged in more or less parallel 
bands, along which the rock Is easily split 
Into thin lumime. 

paper punch, r An implement for 
making holes in papers for tin purpose of 
tiling, temporary binding, for the reception of 
eyelets, or for cancelling, 
paper reed, s. The Papyrus (q.v.). 

paper- ruler, s. Due who rules or draws 
straight lines upon paper ; an Instrument for 
ruling straight lines upon paper, 

paper sailor, *. The same as Papeh- 

NAI TILTH (q.Y,). 

paper-shade, r, A shade or cover for a 
lamp, to moderate the light. 


paper-shale, s. 

PetroL : A shale iu which the lamination Is 
so tine that the lamina* can be separated as 
thin as paper, from thirty to forty having 
been obtained in one inch. 

paper- spar, i. [Slatk-sfa r. ] 
paper stalncr, s. A manufacturer ol 
paper-hangings. 

paper tree, s. 

hot. ; (1) The same as Paper-mi lberry 
(q.v.); (2) Tropkis aspen i, a native of Siam. 

paper weight, s. A small weight, or 
slab of metal, stone, glass, Ac., laid on loose 
papers to prevent them from being misplaced 
or'blown away. 

* paper-white, a. As white as paper. 
( Chaucer : Legend of Good } Vermeil, 1,19th) 

pa' per, v.t. [Paper, s.J 

* 1. To register or set down on paper; lonote. 

2. To cover with paper ; to furnish or cover 
with paper-hangings. 

" Where liltuks. through p-i per’d panes Ihe retting 
sun,' 1 Crnbbe: Purith Register. 

3. To inclose or fold up in paper. 

4. To till with passes, (T heat. slang.) [Paper, 

1 . 9 .] 

“To secure favour by well papering the house. 
Referee, May 1, 1*S7, 

pa -per y, * pa per te, a. [ Eng. jxiper ; -y.| 
I. Ordinary J/inguagc : 

1. Like paper ; having the consistency of 
paper. 

"A living anlmM might he . . . Immured within 
that papery Unnh/'—Cornhilt Magazine, J»n. IW4, p. Si. 

2. Occupied by persons who have come io 
with free orders of admission. (Thrat. slang.) 

“The nulls were pnrtly p<tpery end partly empty.* 
— Referee , Nov. 0. 

II. Lot. : Of the consistence of paper aud 
quite opaque, as most leaves. 

* pa peS9 ent, a. [Eng. pap ; -escent.] Con- 
taining pap*; resembling pap. 

"The cooling, lactescent, paf>etcent pUnU."“Ar. 
bufAnof On .4/nraenfr, ch. vl. 

* a pc8s, * pa pcsse, s. [Lat. papa = a 
ishop, the pope ; Eng. sutl'. -css.] A female 

pope. 

••Wtui that history of tlmt their monstrous ***- 
prise ot our mulling T — Bp, Hall Utmonrof the .Varied 
CLeryte, § 9. 

pap' etc rlo, S. [Fr ] An ornamental box 
or case for holding paper and other writiug 
materials. 

pa‘ phi an, a. A j. (See def.) 

A. As at{jectiw : 

Lit. : Of or pertaining to Paphos, a city 
of Cyprus sai led to Venus ; pertaining to or 
connected with Venus or her worship. 

* 2. Fig. : Venereal. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: A native or inhabitant of Paphoe; 
a Cyprian. 

* 2. Fig. : A prostitute. 

papier mach6 (as pap-yo ma cho), s. 

[ Kr-1 A material composed piinnpidly of 
paper. The commoner varieties an* prepared 
by pulping any kind or mixture of different 
kinds of paper into a homogeneous mass of a 
doughy consistence, .Some earthy material 
may be mixed with the pnlp, as well as chemi- 
cal}*, resinous substances, and glue to Imnlcn 
It and prevent the attacks of insects. The 
pulp is rolled into t hick .sheets, and a sufficient 
quantity is taken to form the article nf orna- 
ment desired ; this is subjected to heavy pres- 
sure between cameo aud intaglio dies aud 
afterwards dried. Its surface may now be 
gilt, painted with oil or size coloix or var- 
nished. Tin* toughness and lightness of this 
material peenl arly adapt it for table ware 
table and desk furniture, interior architectural 
and other ornaments. 

pa pil 1 6, [Lai] 

* 1. Uni. I xing. : A butterfly. 

" Conjecture miumt i utlnmlv i*ll tie* kt«d» of papl 
tint, nut U ca ■ I tin* ulainl to Ull nhort ot tbrvv httn- 
tired." Ha v Oi t the t'reaUon. 

2. Kntom, : The typis.il genus of the family 
rapilionida*. It has long nnteiina* ami very 
short palpi. About 500 species are known, 
nmnv of them from Africa and the Eastern 
Archipelago. Only four are European ; ooe 
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British, but rare, Papilio machaon, the Swallow* 
tail Butterfly, so called from a prolongation 
backwards of the margin of the hinder wings. 
It is of a deep straw colour, with black patches, 
spots, and bands, and having a brick-red spot 
at the anal angle. Expansion of wings three 
and a half to four inches. The larva, which 
is green, with black bands and orange spots, 
feeds on various umbelliferous plants. 

pa-pil-i o-na -ge-ra, s. pi. [Lat. papilio, 
genit. papilion{is) ; fern. pi. adj. auff. -acece.] 

Bot. : An order of plants founded by Lin- 
n®us, now reduced to a sub-order of Fabace®. 
[Leovminos.c.J The flowers are papilinna- 
ceous(q.v.), the petals imbrieated motivation, 
the upper one exterior. Most species of the 
sub-order are beautiful ; the seeds of many 
are very nutritious to man, while their leaves 
and flowers afford food to horses, cattle, and 
sheep. Some are medicinal, some furnish 
dye-stuff, gum, and timber, many are narcotic, 
and some poisonous. The sub-order is divided 
into seven tribes, Podalyrie®, Loteae, Vicie®, 
Hedysare®, Phaseolo®, Dalbrgie®, and So- 
phore®. The second, fourth, and fifth have 
sub-tribes, those of Hedysare® are Aracliide®, 
Coronille®, and Hedysare® proper. Known 
genera 295, species 4,700, scattered over the 
world, a large number iu the north temperate 
zone. 

pa-pil-io na'-ceous (ce as sh), a. plod. 
Lat. papilionace(cE) ; Eng. adj. auff. -ous.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Resembling a butterfly. 

2. Bot. : Butterfly-shaped ; used of a corolla, 
like that of the pea, in which there are five 
petals. The upper one, which is erect and more 
expanded than the rest, is the vexillnm or 
standard ; the two lateral ones are the alas or 
wings; and the two lower, which cohere by 
l heir inferior margin, the carina or keel, 
f Fapilionace.e.) 

i> 7 - pil ion' -l-dae, s. pi [Lat. papilio, geoit. 
fmpilion(is) ; fern. pi. adj. suff. -ufce.] 

Entom. : The typical famdy of Rhopaloeera 
(Butterflies), and of the order Lepidoptera 
itself. The six legs are all perfect in both 
«t*xes, and fitted for walking; the larva is 
long and cylindrical, smooth or pubescent, 
the pupa attached by the tail anil by a belt 
of silk round the body. Sub-families, Papili- 
onidi and Tieridi. Seven species are British. 

pa pil-i on'-l-di, s. pi [Lat, masc. of Po 
I'ilionidce (q.v.).] 

Entom. : The typical sub family of the 
Papilionid®. The inner margin of the hind 
wings is concave, generally dentated, and 
often tailed ; the larvae have a retractile fork 
on the neck. 

pa pil-i-o-ni'-nae, s. pi. [Lat. papilio, genit 
papilion{is) ; fem. pi. adj. suit -mce.) 

Entom. : The same as Papilionidi (q.v.). 

pa pil -la (pi. pa-pil -lse), s. (Lat.l 

A. Ord. Lang. : A small pap or nipple. 

B, Technically: 

1. Anat. <£ Zool. (PL): Minute, soft promin- 
ences generally adapted for delicate sensation. 
(Oipc7i.) There are dental papill®, papill® of 
the skin and of the tongue. 

2. Botany (PL) : 

(1) Soft, oblong, superficial glands. 

(2) The acicul® of some fungala. 

p£p' ll-Iar jf, a. [Eng. papill(a): -any.) Of 
or pertaining to the papilla ; resembling a 
nipple ; covered with papill® ; papillose. 

papillary-glands, s. pi 

Bot. : Glands like the papill® of the tongue, 
occurring in certain Lahiat®, 

papillary-patches, s. pi 

Pathol. : Portions of the tissue and sub- 
mucous tissue of the tongue rendered tough, 
brawnv, coarsely papillary, and perhaps 
fissured. General cause, smoking. Called 
also ichthyosis lingucc and psoriasis Ungues. 

pap-il-Iate, v . i . & l . [Papillate, a.] 

A. Intrans.: To grow into a nipple; to 
assume the form or appearance of a nipple. 

B. Trans. : To cover or form with papill® 
or papilliform protuberances. 

pftp'-il-late, a. {Eng. papill(a) ; -ate.) Covered 
with papill® or soft tubercles. 


p£p-il-lif'-er-ous, o. I Lat. papilla, and 

ftro = to bear.] 

J5oJ. : The same as Papillose. ( Treas . Bot.) 

pa-piT-li-form, a . [Lat. papilla = a nipple, 
and forvui = form, shape.] Having the ahape 
or form of a nipple. 

pap -il-lose, a. [As if from a Lat. papillosus, 
from papilla = a nipple ; Fr. papilleux.] 

Bot. : Pimpled, papilliferous ; covered with 
minute tubercles or excrescences of uneven 
size and rather soft, as the leaves of Mtserw- 
bryanthemum crystaUinum, 

* pap -il-Idte, 5. [Fr.] A small piece of 

paper on which ladies curl their hair; a cnrl- 
paper. 

pap'-il-lous, a. [Papillose.) 

Pap’-m, s. [Denis Papio, a French philo* 
eopher, who assisted Boyle in hia experiments.) 

Papln’s-dlgester, a. [Dio ester.) 

* pap'-i-d, s. [Mod. Lat., from Fr. babouin 
= a baboon (q.v.).] 

Zool : Erxle ben’s name for the genus Cyno 
cephalua. 

* pap'-i-on, s. [Papio.) 

Zool. : Cynocephahis hamadryas, the C . 
babouin of some French naturalists. [Hama* 
drvas.] 

* pap'-ish, 8. & a. [Fr. paps = the pope ; Eng. 
suti. -ish.] 

A. As subst. : A papist. 

" Beware of Papithe*. and lenrn to knit.* 

Gay : The What d'ye Cali It} 11. 5. 

B. As adj. ; Popish. 

* pap'-i^m, * pap Isme, s. [Fr. papisms 
from pape = the pope.] Popery. 

“Ye forsake the heavenly teaching of Saint Pan! 
for the hellish sophistry of i>apism."— Hilton : Heaton 
of Church Government, bk. U., ch. IL 

pap’-ist, s. (Fr. papists; ItaL & Sp. papista .) 
One who belongs to the Church of Rome ; a 
Roman Catholic, with special reference to his 
acknowledgment of the papal supremacy. 

“ The partial papistt would Infer Irom hence 

Their church. In last report, should Judge the sense." 

Dry den : Kelijia LaieL, 366. 

Though the terra is designed to be con- 
temptuous, it found its way iuto old Acta of 
Parliament. 

* pa-pist'-ic, * pa-pTst'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 

jxipist ; -ic, - ical .] Pertaining to popery; 

adhering to the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome ; popish. 

•’It mny be that many of thys onre chnrche aod 
congTegatiou. shall trayueil Into some papistical coun- 
trey .'* — Cal trine : Foure Uodlye Sermotis. 

* pa-pfst‘-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. papistical; 
-ly.) Iu a papistic or popish manner. 

* pa' - pis - try, •pa-pys-try, s. [Eng. 
papist; *ri/.] Popery; the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. 

“Proue hy hys eayinges that It Is good to vowe 
vapyitry, and great synue to hreakc a vowe of that 
kynde .*'— Bale : Apolvgie, p. 79. 

* pa'-pize, v.t. [Fr. pape = the pope; Eng. 
Buff, -ine.] To conform to popery. 

** Protestants cut off the authority from all paplz’d 
writers of that age."— Fuller: Holy War, p. 16o, 

* pap-meat, s. (Eng. pap, and meat.] Infants’ 
food. 

” Pamper him with papment. If ye will." 

Tennyton: Pelleat A Fltarre , 183. 

pa-poo|e', pap-poose', s. [N. Araer. In- 
dian.] A young child ; a babe. 

“The children were slung In hlnnkcts like papoose * .* 
— Scribner'* Magazine, Aug. 1S77. ]>. 498. 

papoose-root, s. 

Bot. : Tbe root of Caulophyllum thalictroidcs. 

pap' pe-a, s. [From Lat. pappus (q.v.), re- 
ferring to the hairs of the petals (?).] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapinde®, sometimes made 
a synonym of Sapindus. Pappea capensis lias 
oblong leiithery leaves, racemes of small 
unisexual flowers, a five-parted calyx, four or 
six petals, hairy outside, and pulpy fruit with 
three carpels, two often abortive. It is the 
wild prune of the Cape colony. The fruit 
yields wine and vinegar ; the seeds abound in 
oil, which is eaten, besides being nsed for 
scald-head and baldness. The wood ia em- 
ployed lor various purposes. 


pap -pi-form, a. [Lat. pappt , genit. of pappus 
(q.v.), and forma = form.l 

Bot. : Having the form or appearance of a 
pappns (q.v,). (Treas. of BoL) 

pap-po-phor'-e-ae, s. pi [Mod. Lat pap 
pophor(um ); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -eoe.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Grasses. 

pap-poph'-or um, a. [Gr. iramros (pappos) 
= a pappus (q.v.), and <f>opo? ( phoros ) = bear- 
ing, from <£>f/ju> ( phero ) = to bear.] 

Bot . : The typical genus of Pappophnre® 
(q.v.). Twenty-seven speciea are known, from 
Africa, India, and Australia. 

pap'-pons, pap-pose, a. [Low Lat, pap- 

posus. from Lat. pappus = down ; ItaL pap - 
poso.] Downy; covered with pappus or soft 
down, as tbe seeds of dandelions, thistles, 
&c. 

“That, pnppote plumage growing npoo the tops oi 
some of them whereby they we capable of being 
wafted with the wind.'— Hay : On the Creation, pt L 

pap'-pus, s. [Lat., from Gr. irdmros (pappo 5 ) 
= n gi*a ud father ; lienee the down of certain 
plant’s.] 

Bot. : The calyx of composite plants, [fe 
usually consists of hair-like processes, arising 
from the apex of the ovary, when it ia said to 
be pilose; in other cases it is plumose, setose, 
paleaceous, raarginate, &c. 

pap’-py, a. [Eng. pap ; -y.) Like pap ; soft, 
tender, succulent. 

"Some of the swellings were big and pappy.'— 
Wiseman : Surjery. bk. v„ ch. ix. 

Pap'-u-an, a. & s. [See def.l 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Island 
of Papua, or New Guinea, or its inhabitants. 

B, As substantive ; 

I. Ord. Lang. : A native of Papoa or New 
Guinea. 

1 2, EthnoL (PL) : A race luclnding tba 
woolly-headed black nipn of Polynesia. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Pritchard they constitute one 
of seven principal varieties of mankind. 

pap'-n-la (pL pap u-lae), s. [Lat.] 

Med. : A pimple ; a small acuminated eleva- 
tion of the cuticle on an inflamed base, sel- 
dom containing a fluid or suppurating, and 
Commonly terminating in senrf. 

1 Papul® are an order of skin diseases 
established by Wilkin. It contains Strophu- 
lus, Lichen, and Prurigo. 

pap'-n lar, s. [Lat. papul(a) = a pimple; 
Eng. adj! suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to pap- 
ul® or pimplea; resembling or covered with 
papul®. 

pap'-u-lose, pap'-n-lous, a. [Lat. papul(a) 
= a pimple ; Eng. arij. suff. -use, -ous.] 

1. Bot. : Papillose (q.v.). 

2. Pathol : Papular. 

pap-jf-ra’-ceous (ce as sh), pa-pjfr'-e- 

an, a. [Lat, papyracerus , papyrius, Innn papy- 
rus = the papyrus (q.v.) ; Fr. papyrace.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
papyrus ; made of or resembling papyrus. 

•’And from whence, 1 

A second birth, grows the pavyrtan leaf, 

A tablet firm." Dodtley : Agriculture. I1L 

2. Bot. (Of the form papyraceous): Papery 
(q.v.). 

•pa-py'-rah a. [Eng., &c. papyrus) ; -al] 
Made of paper. ( Lytton : Crixtons, bk. vii., 
cb. ii.) 

P^P’-y-rfa* «• [Eng»» papyK^l -in 

(them.).] 

Chem. : Vegetable-parchraent. Parchment- 
paper (q.v.). It has the same composition as 
cellulose. 

pap-y-rSg'-ra-phj?, a. [Or. ndirypo^ (papur 
ros ) = papyrus, and ypd^w (grapho)= to write.] 
A method of printing from a kind of paste- 
board covered with a calcareous substance, in 
precisely the same manner as from the stone 
id lithographic printing. 

pa-py'-riis (pi. pa-py'-rf), «. (Lat. pw 
rits, pa}>yrum, from Gr. wdzrvpo? (jxipuros) = 
the pajiei* ree<L) [See det) 

1, Bet. : A genns of Cypere®, having tbe in* 
florescence iu apikelets, with many flowers, 
surrounded by loug bracts ; tba seeds three- 
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Com^J. Pofrjrus ontu/uorum, nninetirnea 
called Opera* 'ftipyrtu. is the plant from 
which the ancients made pa jut. (Pa»*ek, 
ctyni.) It has an underground stem, at Inter- 
vals sending up ordinary afrits eight or tdi 
feet In h It grmvs on th** banks 
of the Nile, the J uni* n. nml in the 
south *f I aly. The |«l*r was 
made from t Inn slices of the stem 
cut vertn ally. It was made nlv> 
into liouU. ami its tlbres used f.<r 
cordage. V. rvmh « is. or P» '• 
gorei, is manufactured into ImUan 
mats. 



2. literature: Rolls of jdlpyrus 
with wr lings on tliein C"nsH- 
tntmg an ancient Innik. M my 
sni !i papyri have been found it 
llemilnneiiin ami Pompeii, the 
former part a!lv legible, the latter 
who ly obliterated, 
par (1), *. (Lat. = equal.) 

I. Onfinnri/ Language: 

1. a state of equality of value or condition ; 
equal value. 

2. (Sec extra* t.) 

”Tho par U a oertslu ouraWr of I'teccs ol llieccdn 
of on* cuntrv. ntamliMt lu »» «!«»* quantity 
ot ,, ver to tits l In mi' tlier number of |iu«s of tlio 
<*>lu of /»H .t her country.*— VxKe : farther Cant, dtra- 
tii wo on it <i»* V 

II. < Y»»im. ; A term applied to the shares of 
an undertaking when they are at neither a 
discount nor a premium. 

* (l) At pur: At the original price ; at 
neither a disc mnt nor a premium. 



FArraca. 


(2) .th tv par; At a premium. 

(. 1 ) Delow ; *ir : At a discount. 

(4) It nr. j«r: The price at which stock is 
Issued to the public. 

(5) .Vimi >tl par: The value impressed on 
the face of a bond. 

(rt) Mint pur: A contraction of the phrase 
Mint Pur of l.aohange, which aiguilles the 
value or tin* coins of one country, expressed 
by those of another using the same metal. 
The Mint Tar lies at the l him* of all interna- 
tional exchanges, since it in n numerical 
computation of the relative number of grains 
of puie gold r silver i "illumed in the aeverul 
coins. (See MONEY, * ] 

(7) Arbitvt',1 pir ; A contraction of the 
phrase Arbitrated Pur of Exchange, which 
aiguilles the amount of currency in one 
count * y which is equivalent ton given amount 
In another, taking existing circumstances into 
account. 

(S) /'nr o/ fTrhnn'i' : The established value 
of the com or stand ird vnhic of one count iy 
expressed In the coin or standard value of 
aeother. 

par (2\ *. [PAiin.l 
par-, I'rrf. [I’AnA-.l 

pa ra, *. (Turk,, from pi-rs. jArah, fAreh = 
u | it e. 1 The (••rtieth j.nt of the Egyptian 
piastre, wi rth a "»nt 1 Irtth of the English 
pentiv. It is soiio tiini’S culled the Fuddah. 
Tin* para of Serviu Is the equivalent of the 
French centime. 


pAr n . par , pref. (dr.] A pre tlx used with 
words of Greek « rigiu, and signify mg |*o.sitmn, 
beside, along, or hide by side ; closeness »>r e»«r- 
reHjMindi n e of parts ; out of, beyond, on tin* 
other sl'le of. 


para compounds, s pi 

t hem. • IsMim-ne b.<di-s of anomalous emi- 
stitnt > 11 , as onruhh hyde the sol d form of 
aldehyde, and equal to its triple molecule. 
The exj.rer sum has Is-en nmre recently useil 
In comiecti n with the derivatives of enm- 
pon n U. like Im-iiz« in* (CYlla), in which cert » it 
of the hydrogen atoms tv r placed by radicals 
Hitch as chlorine. in n symmetrical 

manner, f* r example, parndichlnrolH'iizciio — 

para cllngio acid, «. [Hr vioai.i.h'- 

a< in.) 

para oxybenzamio aold, ». 

t'hen. I 'll-Nf)», An and Is nnerle with 
oxyfe n/mdi and, produced by (he art i»n of 
tin and hydimhloile ncld or nitrodmrv* »c 
acid. It cry at ill i i**s In Nlihdng crystalllim 
tufts, which melt at 1#7°. and ar** not colored 
by contact w ith nir and water. I looted with 
IMttnsh, It Is resolved Into cartiohlc anhydride 
and aniline. 


para -oxybenzol c-acid, a. 

CAeni. : C ti U/H0)C0011. An isomer of 
oxy benzoic acid, formed by the action of 
nqueotis hydriodie arid on anisic acid, heated 
to 12b* f >r several hours. It crystallizes in 
immocHnic prisms, which melt at 210*, and 
forms well-defined crystalliue salts with some 
of Ilia metals. 

Pa ra, s. (See dcf.J 

(Irog. ; Tlio name of n town in Brazil. 

Para nut, *. The Uruzil-uut (q.v.). 

pir a bdn -1c, n. [Prof, pura- ; Cng. (car)- 
f<amwicj; (of/ojr)aa, and suit, -tc.] Derived 
from or containing carbamide and alloxan. 

parabanlc acid, s. 

Nil— CO 

Chem. : CO<£ t * Oxalyl-urea. Oxalyl- 
.VII— CO 

carbamide. Cni bonyl-oxamide. Forme* l by 
heating uric acid or alloxan with moderately 
strong uitnc acid. When the reaction has 
ceased, the s<>lutiun is evaporated to a syrup, 
and tho pnrnUiuic acid puritic-d by crystal- 
lization. It furms colorless, thin, prismatic 
crystals, has n strong acid reaction, and d s- 
soives easily in water. Boih>d with dilute 
acid it is resolved into oxalic acid and urea. 
The only known salt of parabanic acid is the 
silver salt, C 3 Ag»NnO^, obtained as a white 
precipitate bv adding silver nitrate to au aque- 
ous solution of parabauic acid. 

par a ben zeno, s. (Pref. jxiro-, and Eng. 
hcurFin .] 

Chfm. : (C(jII^)a. Parabenzol. A hydro- 
carbon metameric with benzol, and occurring 
along with it in light coal oil. It boils at 
07-5°, 1ms a slight alliaceous od"t lesa plcasani 
than nunnal benzol, and forma with nitric acid 
a m lio-coni pound, winch appears to be iden- 
tical with mtrobenzol. 

* par a bio, n. (Lat. parabilis , from paro = 
t" prepare.] Capable of being prepared or 
procured. {Doyle: 1 Porto, ii. lo4.) 

pir -a bio, * parabolo, s. [0. Fr. pan i- 

bote/ from Lat. pnmbohi, from Gr. irapa^3oA»} 
(jxirubolc) — a comparison, n parable, from 
ir<vc^aAAw {jurultallo) — to throw or set be- 
side, to eoiupaie : rrapd ( pa ra) = beside, and 
pd\\uj(biiUi~>)= to throw ; JSp. A Port, parabola ; 
Gcr. From the same source come 

jh: ruble, pimboh, /nrfe (old form of parley), 
jxtrole, jmtaver (q.v.).] 

1. A comparison, a similitude ; specif., a 
fable or allegorical relation or representation 
of something real hi life or nature, from which 
u moral is drawn for instruction. It dill'ers 
from an apologue, iu that it relates or repre- 
sents things which, though tictitioiis, might 
happen iu natuie. 

*• l>fcluro uiiW ua tbe parab of the turCT.'*— J/attK. 
XlU. 

2. An ullegorical or myatic^il sayingorex- 
preasion ; n proverb. 

thriii tluil nre wHhtial »U thw>« things Are 
Uoue In /«in«6Vi. J/i»r* lv. 11. 

*1 Roth jKintble nml aVennry imply a veilc.1 
mod** iif spe. ch, wlneli serves more or less to 
conceal the main object of (lie discourse by 
presenting it under the appearance of some- 
tiling else, which nccoids with it in most of 
the particulars the jamWc Is mostly em- 
ployed for moral purposes ; the al e.j.iry in de- 
scribing histone il events. Tho pirablr sub- 
stitutes some other subject or agent, who Is 
represented under a diameter that is suitable 
to one referred t •. In the ullnjnry lire intro- 
ilneed str.iii’o and nrhitr.iry persons in the 
place of the real pers* na r « s, or imnginary 
charneteristies, und ciieumstances are ascribed 
to real persons. 

• pilr 1 a bio, r.f. (Paumu.k, *.) To ropn*sent 
m a pamlde. (MUt-ux: J) <. /hr., bU. 1., ch. vi.) 

pa rftb 6 la, (iJit., from Gr. nap<t3oA»| 
(joimhdi j, so called fi »ui its ux s In-iug p.irulh’l 
to the side of the cone; tier j »» mb f; lr. 
partite; ltd jhiniMu. ] ] Pau v in x. ] 
Mith.: In conic sections, a plane curve of 
such a form, that If from any p Int in tin* 
curve tine slraMii line br dnwn to a given 
tlx *d point, the other |MTp'*ndlnilnr to a 
straight line given In p h t .n, these two 
ntr light I es will nlwa>s lx* equal t ► one 
Bllidtier The given hxeii point Is railed the 
focus of the ntrd- da. The stmlght line given 
III positloii is call'd tlie dlrceirlx (q.v.). A 


ntnight line drawn jw*rp*ndiculnr to tho 
directrix, and cutting the cuive, is called a 
diameter, ami the point in which it cuts thu 
curve is called the vertex of llie diameter. 
Tho diameter which |‘asse.s through the focua 
is the axis, and the point in which it cuts Iho 
curve is the prmeipal vertex. A straight him 
which meets tlie nirve in any (emit, but 
which when produce 1 both ways does not cut 
it, is called a tangent to the curve at that 
point A straight him drawn from any point 
in the curve, p. rail'd t" tlm tangent at the 
vertex of auy diameter, and terminated both 
wavs by the curv.-, is called on onlinate b» 
that diamrt'T. The ordinato which pisses 
through the focus soiled 
the parameter of that dia- 
meter. Th« l part of a dia- 
meter intercepted Wtweeii 
its vertex and the point 
in which it ia intersected 
by one of its own ordi- 
nates, is called tbeabseissn 
of the diameter. A straight 
line drawn from any point 
in the curve, perpendicu- 
lar to the axis, and ter- 
minated both ways bv tlie 
curve, is called nn ordinate 
to the axis. Tlie ordinate 
to lliv axis which passes 
through the focus ia called 
tlie principal parameter, or 
latus rectum, of t lie para- 
bola. The part of the axis 
intercepted la t ween its 
vertex and the point in 
which il is intersected 
by one of its own ordinates is called the sub- 
taugeut of the axis. If a tangent la‘ drawn 
at any point, and a straight liD»* be drawn 
from the point of contact perpendicular to it 
and terminated by the axis, that straight line 
is called a normal. The part of the axis in- 
tercepted between the intersections of tha 
normal and the ordinate is called a sul>- 
normal. (Directrix, Tangent.) 

par-ftb o 16, s. (Pabaiii.e. a.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A parable, a proverb. 

•• Ale) eke the of Snliilium ** 

CA.mnrr C I\. «,ML 

2. Dbet. : Comparison, similitude. 

pftr-n bol ic, a. (Or. irapa£oAi*<* (;xzra- 
bolii.u*), fiom TrapafloXr} (jximholi)— o com- 
parison, n parabola ; F r. i*imboii-jue ; & 

fcjp. pi rubollco.) 

1. Ord. iAinj.: Pertaining to a j*ar.iblo ; of 
tlie nature of a parable ; expressed by a para- 
ble or tigure ; paraboluail. allegorical. 

2. Conic sections: Pertaining to or having 
the form or nature of a parab la. 

parabolic oonoid, *. (pAnAnoLom.J 

parabolic curvo, *. An alge braic curve 
of wh ell tue equation is of the form Of 
y =: a 4- bx -f rjr* q- dx 1 + rx‘ 

parabolic Illuminator, s. A reflector 
placid over an nbjeet !*• math a ndeio.scope. 
Its shape is tii.it of n Imlf-parahobnd. the 
oldi'ct U-iug in tho focua. The interior is 
silvered 

parabollo mirror, a. A concave mirror, 

the Slllf.iCe id Wl.li'h IS generate I b> lllC 
revolution cl tlie aie of a panilsda. Tlu v nro 
used for carriage lamps, nml for lamps placed 
in the front and in the rear of railway trains. 
They were formerly employed In light houses, 
but arc now snjH-rsYiled by lenticular glasses. 

parabolic pyramldolil. «. \ »olid 

gi'iicrat^-tl to stipi osing all ttu* square* of the 
onlin it s applie.ible to tho ]»;irab da s<. phussl 
that the axis shill piss through all their cen- 
tres at right nngles, In which case the aggre- 
gate of the planes will form tho fcolid called 
the pi rain die p\ inillld -id, the mdldllV of 
whirh is * [iinl i * the product of the 1>oaoji 
and h ilf the altmide. 

parabolic rofloctor, j. A c«me of glaxs 
with a pirals l i d d pn sion winch oimecti- 
t ntei the 1 11 H It i i lilting r.i>H Upon all object 
placid Hi the ( "’Hi. A simll disk mounted 
on nil axial pm forms a dark Iwckgmund 1 h>- 
hliid the semi trunslm-ent ohect. wh, h la 
H InoniuiLed by nn annular p-ucil of ray# 
jvissing around tin* edge ».f the disk. 

parabollo splmllo.x. A «ol id generated 
by revolving n p"rtl"ii «d a ptral^da, Iimtted 
by n Htrmght line perpMidicular to the axis of 


C 



In Hie [wr.d» Ii 

r h uni a r 

tbo liooa; F 

Hie co tbo 

<1 rcctrlx. m *nJ 
i a r Jiuncun, u 
mid a tlirlr ».rti- 
ce». x a r Uie *xi», 
mid a Iho priOcl[>xl 
Tortox. 


boil, b^ ; ptfilt, J<fiW . ent, 90 II, ohonm, 9 htn, ben^h . ro, ftem, thin, {hla ; aln, oiy ; expect, Xcnopbon, exist. 

-clan, tian = slian. tlon, ulon = uliun ; -^lon. ylon zhtm. -clouu, -tloua, -alous = ulihs. bio, dlo, Ac. — bfl, dfL 
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parabolical— parade 


the curve, about that line as an axis. The 
volume of a parabolic* spindle is equivalent to 
^ of its circumscribed cylinder. 

parabolic -spiral, s. A curve whose 
polar equation is = 2 pt, in which u denotes 

the radius vector of any point, and t the 
corresponding angle. 

P&r-a bdl'-ic-al* a. (Eng. parabolic; -of.] 

1. *0rd. Lang.: Of or pertaining to a para- 
ble ; of the nature of a parable ; allegorical, 
figurative. 

"The paxlm. belaff in Itself a plain narrative of 
facts, can contain nothing parabolical or enigmatical 
in it."— Borne : On Psalm lxxviiL 

2. Gam . : [Parabolic, 2]. 

p&r-a-b 6 r-ic-al-ly,a<iv. [Eog. parabolical; 

1, Ord. Lang. : In a parabolic manner ; in 
manner of a parable ; allegorically. 

*' Which words (Cant. viiL), notwithstanding para, 
bolicallg iuteaded, admit uo literal inference."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. vii., ch. L 

2. Gtorm. : In manner or form nf a parabola. 

• par-a-bol'-i-form, a. [Eog. parabola, and 

Jorm. ] Having the form of a parabola. 

{Harris : Math. Diet.) 

pa-r&bo-li'-na, s . [Parabola.] 

Palaont. : A genus of Paradoxidae, con- 
taining Trilobites (Oleni) with only twelve 
body ringa. It is wholly Upper Cambrian. 
[Olenus.] 

• pa-rab'-a-li§m, s. [Eng. parabol(a); -ton.] 

Alg. : The divisioo of the terms of an equa- 
tion, by a kDOwn quantity that is involved 
or multiplied in the first term. (Bailey.) 

• pa-r Ab’-o-Hst, s. [Lat. parabola = a para- 
ble ; Eog. auff. -to.] A writer or narrator of 
parables. 

pa-r&b-o-loid, 5 . [Eng., <fcc. parabola); 
'-aid; Ft. paraboloid*.] 

Geom. : A volume bounded by a surface of 
the second order, such that sections made by 
planes passed in certain directions are common 
parabolas. It is a characteristic property of 
paraboloids, that they have no centres except 
in the extreme cases, when they have an 
infinite number of centres. There are three 
varieties of paraboloids, elliptical, hyperbolic, 
and parabolic. 

par-a-bo-loid'-al, a. [Eng. paraboloid ; -aZ.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a paraboloid. 

p&r-a-brdm’-a-llde, s. [Pref. pant- ; Eng. 
bromal , suff. -vie.] 

Chem,.: CoHBrgO. A compound isomeric 
with bromal, produced by adding bromine to 
wood spirit. An oily layer collects at the 
bottom, which soon solidifies. Recrystallized 
from alcohol it forms colourless rhombic 
prisms. Sp. gr. 3*107, melts at 67% and is 
soluble in alcohol and chloroform. 

p&r-a-cam-phor ic. a. [Pref. para -, and 
Eug’. ca^RpZioric.] Derived from or containing 
camphoric acid. 

paracampborlc-acid, s. 

Chem. : Inactive camphoric acid. 

pSr-a-car'-tha-min, s. [Pref. para-, aDd 
Eug*. carZ/umin*.] 

Chem. : A red substance contained in dog- 
wood bark, Cornus sanguinea, and prepared 
artificially by the action of sodium-am 3 lgam on 
mtiu. It is insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol. 

p&r-a^el'-lu-lose, s. .[Pref. para-, and Eng. 
celhilose.) 

Chem. : A variety of cellulose which does 
not dissolve in an ammoniacal solution of 
cupric oxide, till it has been acted ou by acids 
or alkalis. 

P&r-a 9 cr-si-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or denoting the 
medical practice of Paracelsus, a celebrated 
Swiss physician, who lived at the close of the 
fifteenth century 

B. .4s subst. : One who follows the practice 
of Paracelsus. 

• P&r-a^el-sist, «. [Paracelsian.] A 
Paracelsian. 

p£r-a- 9 cn-te'-sTs, s. [Lat., from Gr. napa.- 
gt'm-jcris (parakentesis) = tapping for dropsy, 


or couching for cataract (Galen) : pref. para-, 
and Gr. Ktvrrj m? (kentesis) = pricking ; xeyTew 
(kenteo) = to prick.] 

Surg. : The operation of tapping. It is per- 
formed by a trocar and can u la (q.v.). Para- 
centesis abdominis is the tapping of the abdo- 
men tn withdraw the fluid effused in dropsy. 
Paracentesis thoracis , the tapping of the breast 
to remove pus in pleurisy. 

par-a- 9 en'-tric # a. & s. [Pref. para-, and Eog. 
centric; Fr. paracentrique.] 

A. As adj. : Deviating from circularity ; 
changing the distance from a centre. 

B. As subst. : A curve lmving the property 
that, when its plane is placed vertically, a 
heavy body descending along it, urged by the 
force of gravity, will approach to or recede 
from a fixed point, or centre, by equal dis- 
tances in equal times. 

paracontric-curve, s. The same as 
Paracentric, s. 

paracentric-motion, paracentrlc- 
vclocity, s. 

Astran. : The motion or velocity of a planet 
by which it approaches or recedes from the 
centre, without reference to its motion in 
space, or reckoned in any other direction. 

par-a-9en'-trio-al, a. [Eng. paracentric; 
-aZ.] The same as Paracentric, A. 

par a chlor al-ide, s. [Pref. para-; Eng. 
chloral, and sutf. -ufe.] 

Chem. : C 2 HCI 3 O 2 . A pungent smelling 
liquid, isomeric with chloral, produced by the 
action of oliloriDe on wood spirit. Sp. gr. 
1*576 3 t 14*, boils at 1S2\ and is distinguished 
from chloral by its insolubility in water. 

par-a-chior b-ben zo 1C, a. [Prefi para-, 
and "Eng. c/iZoroberusoic.] Derived from or con- 
taining chlorine and benzoic acid. 

parachlorobenzeic-acld, s. 

Chem. : C 7 H 5 CKK Chlorodracylic acid. An 
acid produced by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on azo-psraoxybenzamic acid. It forms 
scales resembling naphthalene, which melt at 
236-237* 

par-a-chor'-dal, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 

chordal.] 

Embryology : One of the cartilaginous plates 
which form the first appearance of the skull 
in the development of vertebrates *, so called 
from lying beside the notochord. 

# pa-rach’-ro-nifptn, s. [Pref. para-, and Gr. 
Xpovoc (ch ronos) = tunc ; Fr. parnchranisme.} 
An error in chronology, by which the date of 
an event is fixed later than it should be. 


por'-a-Chrose, a. [Gr. irapax'pwai? (para- 
chrosis) — false colouring : irapa (para) — be- 
yond, beside, and xpwens (chrasis) = colouring ; 
Xpos (chros) — colour.] 

jlfin. : Changiug colour by exposure to the 
weather. 



par a chute, s. (Fr., for par' a. chute — that 
which guards against a fall ; purer = to pre- 
pare, to guard .. . . ^ against (Lat. 

pare) ; d= ^0^77/ to. against 


■Hid 


(Lat. ad,) 

- a fall.] A 
which a descent 
balloon or an emi- 
light structure, 
of resistance to the 
usually in shape like 
to 25 feet in diame- 
closed like an urn- 
lnon to which it 
ascending, open- 


3nd chute 
evice by 
is made frooi a 
neuce. It a a 
a fiords a large area 
atmosphere. It is 
an umbrella, 20 
ter. It remains 
brella while the bal- 
ls attached is 
ing as soon as 


the descent begins, the expanded top serving 
to moderate its velocity. 


parachute light hall, 

Mil. : A thin iron shell containing two iron 
hemispheres, the lower of wbicb contains a 
composition which furnishes the light, aDd the 
upper a calico parachute tightly packed. It 
is fired from a mortar, and when the outer 
shell, which coufcains a amall quantity of 
powder, is hurst by the action of a fuze, the 
parachute opens by the pressure of the air, 
and suspends the lower hemisphere containing 
the now lighted composition. It burns for 


about three minutes, and is used in sieges to 
throw a light over the enemy’s works 

* par-a-chute', v.t. [Parachute, s.] To aend 
down in', eras in, a parachute. 

" I was parachuted dowa 
A dapper Temple student" 

Col man ; Poetical Vagaries, p. 19. 

p&r-a-^lt'-ric, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
citric.] Derived from citric acid. 

paracltrlc-acid, s. [Aconitic-acid.] 

par'-a-clete, s. [Lat. paracletxis ; Gr. n-opi- 
jcArj-ros (parakletos) = called to one's aid, a 
helper, from n-apaxoAew {parakaled) = to call 
to one’s aid: n-apd (para) = beside, and xoA eto 
(kaleo) = to call.] 

t 1. Ord. Lang. : An advocate. 

" Comforter and prophet, Paraclete end poet. 

Soul whoso emblems are an eagle and a dove." 

A. C. Swinburne : Statue of Victor Hugo. 

2. Script. <£ Theol . ; The Being who, both in 
the Authorised aud Revised Versions of the 
New Testament, is called the “ Comforter,” 
alternative renderings being given in the 
margin of the latter. Advocate, Helper, or 
Paraclete, lie is “the Spirit of Truth " (John 
xv. 26, xvi. 13), the Holy Ghost (xiv. 26). His 
function with regard to the world is to con- 
vict it in respect of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment (xvi. 8-11) (R.V.). With regard 
to the Apostles, to recall to their memory the 
words of Jesus (xiv. 26) with regard to them 
and Christians generally, to abide with them 
fer ever (xiv. 16), guide them into all truth 
(xvi. 13), to testify of Jesus, and glorify Him 
(xv. 26, xvi. 13, 14). 

” And equal adoration be 
Eternal Paraclete to thee." 

Dry den : I'eni Creator SjHritua. 

T Montanna, in the second century, Manes, 
in the third, and Muhammad in the seventh 
century, each claimed to be the promised 
Paraclete, whom none of the three, however, 
identified with the Holy Ghost- 

par ’-a-close, s. [Padclose.] 

par-&c-mas'-tic, a. [Gr. irapd (para) = be- 
yond, and dxpp (akme) = the top.] 

Med. : Gradually decreasing, as a distemper. 
(Dunglison.) 

pSj-a-co-lum’-bite, s. [Pref. par-, and 

Eng! columbite.] 

Min. : An iron-black, impure variety of 
Menaccanite (q.v.). 

par a-con'-ic, a. [Pref. para-, and EDg. 
aconic.] Derived from or containing aconic 
acid. 

paraconlc-acid, s. 

Chem . ; C 5 H 13 O 5 . The ethereal anhydride of 
itaioalic acid, obtained, together with that 
body, by heating itaclilor-pyro tartaric acid 
with water. It is crystalline, very soluble in 
water, and melts at 70*. Its calcic salt is 
soluble in alcohoL 

par-a-ca rol la, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 

corolla (q.v.).J 

Bot. : Link’s name for every appendage 
which is referable to the corolla. Specif., the 
corona (q.v.). 

par-a-cdu'-fia, «. Indistinct bearing. 

* par-a-cros’-tic, s. {"Pref. par-, and Eng. 
acrostic (q.v.).] A poetical composition in 
which the first verse contains, in order, all 
the letters which commence the remaining 
verses of the poem or division. 

par a 9y an'-lC, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
cyanic.J Derived from or containing cyanic 
acid. 

paracyanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A name applied to several brown 
products resulting from the decomposition of 
cyanogen, or some of its compounds, in pre- 
sence of water. They are all soluble in water. 

par-a~9y-aji'-6-gen, t. [Pref. pant-, and 
Eug*. cyanogen.] 

Chem. : CxNx. A porous brown substance, 
polymeric with cyanogen, formed in small 
quantity when the latter is prepared from 
cyanide of mercury. By strong iguitioo it is 
converted into cyanogen. 

pa-rade', * pa-rad’ -o, «. [Fr. = a show, a 
display, a stop on horseback, from Sp. jxtrada 


Cite, £St, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t. 
or, wore, w<?lf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a; <iu = kw. 
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= a halt, a pause, from ;wmr=to halt or 
atop, from Lai. j«ro — to prepare.] 

I. Show, ostentatious display. 

Be rich ; hut of your wealth m*ke ao parad*. 

A t lout before your muter • debt* arc jikM.” 

swift. (r<xW.) 

• 2. That which Is displayed ; a show ; a 
grand procession. 

" The rite* perform'd, the person paid, 
la state reluru d the vmml parade." 

A'tei/r . Ft rep lion k Chloe. 

3. Military display ; the arrangement ororder 
of troops for inspection, drill, display, Ac. 

"The cheruhlm stood firm'd 

To th»lr night w*tch« lu warlike parade." 

UUton : P. L.. Iv. 7S0. 

4. A place where a military display or show 
la held ; a drill-ground for soldiers. 

6 . A public walk or promeuade. 
a Military duty. 

• 7. A posture or position of defence ; 
guard. 

" Aucu»totn him to make Judgment of men by their 
Inulde, which ofteu muwi Iteell In little thing*, when 
they we uot lu parade. *ud upou tbelr gu*rd."— 
lAxk * : On Education , i M. 

pa rado', v.t. & l. (Parade, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1 . To make a parade or display of; to ahow 
off ; to display ostentatiously. 

2. To array or marshal In military order: 
As, To jtarade troops. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 . To meet and be marshalled In military 

order. 

2. To walk ostentatiously about In a pnblic 
place. 

" Then *11 fur parking find parading,” 

Brook*: PaUet; Lev* k Vanity. 

•pa-rad’-er, s. [Eng. paradfe): -er.) One 
who endeavours to show himself off to the 
best advantage ; hence, an admirer. (Richard- 
son : Clarissa, 11. 3.) 

pir a di gal la, t. (Mod. Lat. paradi(sta), 
and'Lat, gallus = a cock.] 

Orm'tft. : A genus of 1’nradlaelme (q. v.), with 
a single species, Paradisea carunciUata , the 
Wattled Bird of Paradise, from New Guinea. 
Head a beautiful changeable green, throat 
greenish black ; upper surface velvety hlsck ; 
beneath, blsek shaded with brown. There Is 
a compressed triangulsr wattle, probably 
erectile, on each side the upper mandible. 
(Elliot : Monograph of the Parwiiseidte.) 

p&r-a-dI&-i-tiU'-8-tIil, ». (Pref. para-, and 
digital(ir)etin.) 

Chem. : C 02 H 34 O 7 . A product of the decom- 
position of digitalosin by dilute sulphuric 
acid. ( IFaHs.) 

digm (g silent), 1 . [Fr. paradigms, 
from'Lat. jxiradigma ; Or. napditiypa (para- 
deiqma) = ( 1 ) s pattern, s model, ( 2 ) an ex- 
ample of declension, from napa&tlKWfii (pan 1 - 
<fmntmi) = to exhibit : irapa (j*ira) = beside, 
and itUwfii (deiknumi) = to ahow.] 

*L Ord. Lang . ; An example, a model. 

•‘The jxxradiffms and patera* of *11 thing*." — CW- 
ekerth . tntell. ,s yttem, p. «8. 

EL. TecAufoal/j/ : 

1. Gram.. : An example of s word, os of a 
conn or verb, In its various Inflections. 

2. Rhet. : An example, an Illustration. 

p&r a dlg-m&t'-Io, a. & ». [Fr. nanadlf?- 
wutliquc; Ur. irapa$«iyp.aTi*<if (jxiraaelgmat i- 

A. Ascutj. : Exemplary. 

B. As substantive: 

ThcoL : One who narralcd the lives of reli- 
gious persons ss examples or Christian holi- 
ness. 

•p&r a-dlg-m&t'-Ic-al. a, (Eng. paradi> 
vmtic ; -at.\ The same us pAnAUiaMATicOl.v.). 

*pir n dig m&t-Ic al-lj culv. (Eng. 
j*i rad itfmu/icaf ; -ly.} By wuy or In manner 
of an example or illustration. 

* pfcr-a dlg'-ma tlZO, t>.f. [Or. Trapa3eiyMa- 
t»£*» (j>anttlfiynuttUo).] To put forward or set 
fuith as an example or model. 

” Those look* *o fxjradlgirvatUrd hy yau.**— Bam- 
mond ; Il'erJU, l 1»7, 

•par-a dls, *. (Fr.) (Paradise.) 

1. A wet-dock or Inner harbour. 

2. The upper gallery in a play-house. 


• p&r-a~df sa'-Io, * pir-a-di sa -Ic-al. 

o. [Paradise.] Of or |KTtaimug to Paradise ; 
like Paradise or Its felicity. 

* pir'-a-dis-al, • p&r-a-dis -J-al, a. 

(Eng. *Panutis(e) ; -at, -taZ.j The same as 
Paradisaic (q.v.). 

" Wlltalu thla book t found portrayed 
Newborn. th*t paradital luve *.f hi*.” 

It. 0 . llossetti : Vita Euora. 

p&r'-a-dlsc, * par-a dice, * par-ad-ys, s. 

[Fr. paiudis, fiom Lat, jxiriuhsus ; Gr. napd- 
fieio-og (pantdeisos)= s park, a pleasure-ground, 
nn oriental word used by Xenophon ; lleb. 
C*nD (pardes) = a garden, paradise. Of Persian 
origin ; O. Pers. panultsas ; Pers. & Arab. 
Jlrdaus , pi. fdradt$=.a. garden, paradise ; ef. 
Bansc. paradcga = & foreign country; Zend. 
jxiir.uiceza =. inclosed ; ltal. purcufiso; Bp. it 
Port, para iso.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. In the same sense as 11 . 2 . 

2. A place of bliss ; n region of felicity and 
delight 

M Acocird * pArdou like » Paradite 

Byron: Cain, ill L 

3. A state of felicity and delight ; happiDess. 

"Thought would destroy tbetr paradite." 

Gray: Eton Coliege. 

4. The abode of aanctlfled souls after death. 

"To-d»y *b*lt thou b« with me In paradite."— Luke 
xxllL *X 

IL TecAnical/y: 

* I. Architecture : 

(1) A private apartment ; a study. 

(2) The private appurtenances to a conveDt. 

(3) A parvis (q.v.). 

2. Script.: lu the A. V. the word Paradise 
does not occur in the Old Testament. The 
Hebrew word DT® (parties) Is found in Nelu 
U. 8 , where Id the A. V. it is rendered 
M forest,'' and in Eccles. ii. 5, and Boug of 
Solomon iv. 13, where it is rendered ** orchard.” 
The K.V, translates t lie llrst and second 
“park” and the third ‘'garden," or, on the 
margin, *' paradise.” The word, which was of 
Aryau origin, specially referred to the tree- 
studded parks around Persian palaces, and 
the LXX. applied the word jrapdieiiras (?xxra- 
dtwoi) to the Garden of Eden. [Eden.) 
The word Paradise occurs three times in the 
A.V. of the New Testament. It was the 
place to which Jesus aud the }»en(tei]t “ thief” 
(robber) went the day that they died (Luke 
xxiii. 43). Bt. Paul was caught up into it, 
and Identified it with the third lieAvtu 
(cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4). With analogies still pre- 
served to the earthly Eden, the tree of life ia 
in its midst (ef. Rev. il. 7 with Geu. ii. 9). 

" E<l«n. where dellclou* Paradite 
Now nemrer, cruwus w lib lier euclo*ure green, 

A* with * runl mound, the ch<uuj>*in IujvI 
Of * *U?ep wild erne** ” Milton P. L., Iv. 1J2. 

% The grove of trees outaide St. John’s 
College, Oxford, Is still called the Paradise. 

3. Theol , : Paradise Is generally used to 
mean heaven, the place of the blessed. 

U (1) Grains 0 / Paradise: [Grain, \ (4)]. 

(2) Paradlv. of Fools : [Foot/e P a radise). 

(3) Paradise of Infants: (Limbus). 

• paradise apple, s. (See extract.) 

" Paradlte-apple I* » curlou* fruit produced by graft- 
ins » pearuialu 011 * quluco.' — IVorffd^e; tSder f 167 »), 
p. 2o7. 

paradise -bird , ». 

OmifA. : Any Individual of the family Para- 
dlscidse (q.v.) ; a bird-of-jKirudise. 

"Tb« j*irfidDc-Wni« i>rracitt the mo*t wonderful 
development* of iituuuigo ivml the moat gor^cou* 
vurktic* of colour to lx? found among pi**<'rliu' bird*.'’ 
— II'lU/uco; Oeog. Hitt. Anun,, L 414. 

paradlso-flsh, t. 

Ichlhy. : A jiopular name for Macropus 
virldl-auratus (Lac<^p 6 dc), from tlio lOast In- 
dian Archipelago. Its coloration is brilliant, 
and It Is frequently found in aquaria. 

p&r-a-dla'-S-o, «. (Mod. l*at. ] (PAnADisF.) 
Orruth. : 'lhe typical genus or tho sub- 
fiunily Paradlsclnre (q.v.). Fcatlmrs of tho 
head short, thick, compressed ; bill rather 
long, stout; cnlmen curved the ciunrginato 
tip. NoMtrlls lateral, concealed by Imntnl 
feathers ; wings long, rounded ; tall broftil, 
rounded; tarsi stout; claws long, strong, 
curved. There me four species, from tho 
Papuan islands : paradieetmjtoda, /’. raygiana, 
P. minor (or j<aprmna), nml )\ ga.ij/iniu-u, 


koawn respectively as the Great, Itaggi'a, 
the Lesser, and the Red Bird of Paradise. 

• par-a-dis'-d-an, a. (Eng. paradiie ; -an 1 
Of or i>ei taming to paradise ; suited for para- 
dise; paradisaic. 

• pir'-a-dlsed, a. (Eng. paradise) ; -cd.J 
Placed lu paradise ; ciyoyiDg felicity as of 
paradise. 

pir a dia-o'-t-daj, i. pL (Mod. Lat. jara- 
dise(a) ; Lat. fern, pi. a»lj. sufl*. -ube.J 

OruifA. ; Birds of Paradise ; a family of 
Passerine Birds, “formerly restricted to 
about eight species of tne mure typical 
Paradise Birds, but in Ids splendid mono- 
graph of the group, Mr. Elliot has combined 
together a number of forms which had becu 
doubtfully placed in several adjacent families” 
(Wallace: Geog. LUt. Anim., ii. 274). The 
family differs from the Corvida*, to which it ia 
closely allied, in the outer being shelter thau 
the middle, and longer than lhe inner toe, 
the hind too being very large and equalling tin 
middle in length. In his monograph on thi 
iatnily Sir. L>. G. Elliot divides it into three 
sub-families: Paradiseimfi, Epimachime, and 
Tectonarchin® (q.v.). 

pilr-a-dls-e-i-nse, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. para- 
dist K a) ; Lat. fern. pi. a*ij. aati. -ihu\J 

Ornith. : True Birds of Paradise, the typical 
sub-family of the Paradiseidae (q.v.). Bill 
stout, ratner straight, male 9 poesessiug greatly 
developed plumes upou various poHions of 
tlieir bodice, forming conspicuous ornamenta 
when elevated. Genera : Paradisea, Manu- 
codla, Aslmpia, Parotia, lxiphoilima, Diphyl- 
lodes, Xaulhoinelus, Liciunurus, Paradigalla, 
and Bemloptero. ( Elliot : Monograph qf the 
Paradiseukc.) 

• pir-a-dlj’-I-iic, a. (Lat. jxxradWacua.) 
The same a» PAHAUiSAiCAJ.(q.v.). (C. Kingsley: 
Alton Locke, cli. xi.) 

•pir-a-dl si -a cal, a. [Lat. ;«ra disiacus. 
OI or'peilammg to paradise; paradisaic. 

" The auclrut* vilircu tl»e iltuatlou of paradisiacal 
earth lu re I ere Lice to tho »<*' — uumei : J'keory a/ tk* 
Earth. 

* pdr-a-di^-I al, a. (Eng. paradise); -ial.] 
The same us Parauihi acal (q.v.). 

• p&T-a-dl^ -I an, a. (Eng.paratiis(r); -ian l 
Puiaaisaic. 

"Our Paradisian b*rd Uitrodooe* Eve dressing « 
**lleL "—Evelyn : Acetaria. 

•p&r-a dis'-Ic, par-g. dis -Ic-al,a. (Eng. 

parodist) ; -ic, -itul.J PurudisiacaL 

" Hence we Inherit such * Hie u thU, 
irerul ol lUell to piradUic hire*.* 

Broome ; True « Fait* ErHyion. 

pftr'-a-diis, a. (Fr., from ;vzrer=to guard, 
and t/os= the back.) 

Foriif. : A traverse covering the interior of 
s woik from reverse lhe. 

p&r'-a-dox, * par-a-doxo, *. (Fr. para- 
doxe,' from Lai. ;*arttdoxna ; Gr. wapaiiafof 
(jwrudojws) = contrary to opinion, atruuge : 
irapa (jwra) = against, bevuud, and 3a^a (doxu) 
= an opinion, a notion; 6 o*»u» (doktu)-Ui 
seem ; bp. jniradoja ; ltal. pamdo&u.) A 
tenet or statement contrary to received 
opinion ; an assertion which is coutiary to 
appearance, and seemingly absurd, Impossible, 
or at variance with common sense, but wliieh 
may, on examination, be fouud to be perfectly 
correct und well founded. 

"A great l«*rt of the world r*j»«ct them *11. *1 xtmo- 
lute paruaosetd— South : Acmwiu, vot lx., *cr. X 

• par-a-dftx'-al, a. (Eng. ;xiru</or ; -oL) 

l*ara<loxicul. 

" Tin lr iu-w paradoxal coutelt*'*— Dp Ball . Peace- 
maker, J 21. 

•p&r'-tj. d 6 x-cr, t. (Eng. jaradox ; -er * 

Uno who pioposes or puts forward a paradox. 

" Everyone who *tUck* the direct *nd ludlrect coo- 
•equiucr* ul Ui»lht<lii*llc* '( ahiill cnll • pu tidvrer, 
•ml hi* *)*t«m * |xuiwlw*,' lhe lerut l<vliig u*«-d m III* 
»Ii|>ro*lm*le •i-U*« ol ’crotchet."’— Bra. yaarterl$ 
Ferine, 1% II. 

p&T a d 6 x'-Io I>1, o. (Eng. ;>arador; -tm/.) 

1 . Inclined In paradoxes or notimie coutiary 
to received (qtlnion. 

2 . Having tlie nature of a paradox. 

piir a ddx' lo nl ad v. [Eng ;«ra- 
</(»j(cu/ ,• -Ij/.J 1 ii a imrndoxicnl manner; In a 
manner seemingly alrnurd or Impossible. 


boll, ; p<Jiit, ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, oh ; oxpoct, ^cnophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, tlan - ahan. -tlon, -si on = shun ; -tlen, -^lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, sieus — shua. -bio, -dlo, Ac- => b^L d9L 
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paradoxicalness— paragraph 


•p&r a-dox'-ic-al ness, «. [Eng. para- 
doxical ; -n*is.] Tbe quality or statu of being 
paradoxical ; paradoxy. 

par-a-dox'-l-dre, s. pL [Mod. Lat. para- 
doafLles) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutr. -uLe.] 

Pabeonl. : A family of Trilnbita, character- 
istic of the Upper Cambrian. Head-shield 
well developed, crescentic, genal angles pro- 
daced. Body very long; thorax with from 
twelve to twenty segments ; pygidiuui usually 
amalL 

p5x-a-dox' l-des, s. [Gr. vapd&o £ ov ( para - 
doxn*) — strange, marvellous, and tlios (eidos) 
= appearance.] 

raheont. : The typical genna of tha family 
Paradoxidae (q.v.). The body is two feet, or 
more, in length ; thorax with sixteen to 
twenty rings; eyes long, reni form, and smooth. 
ParadariiUs Davidis , twenty-two inches long, 
from the Menevian rocks, is the largest 
British trilobite. Sometimes called Oleaidse. 

p&r-a^dox-id-l-an, a. [Mod- Lat. para- 
doxUl(cs); Eng. soli*, -ion.] 

Geol. : Of, belonging to. or characterized by 
the prevalence of Paradoxidex (q.v.). 

“The lowest Cambrian. Harlech, Longroynd. and 
Jleoeviao groups m*y be fairly termed /*< i radoxidian." 
—PhitUpi . GeoL, pt- ii. (ed. Etheridge), p. 40. 

• par'-a-doxist, s. [Eng. paradox ; -to.] 
Tha sa*me aa Paradoxes (q.v.). 

** A pttradoiitt aa audocloua aa the Dean."— /)a*/y 
TW«yru,A, OcL 10. 1S33. 

pSr-a-dox -ite, *. [Eng. paradox; anti, -itc 

(Mi h.).) 

i fin.; A name given by Breithaupt to an 
orthoclase (q.v.) foond in tha tin vefn9 at 
Alarienl*erg, Saxony. Ha subsequently in- 
cluded all orthoclase foond in tin lodes in 
other pUce3. 

• par-a-dox-ol-o-g^, a. [Eng. paradox; 

sutf. -ofo$ry.] The use of paradoxes. 

“Perpend the difficulty, which obscurity, or un- 
•voidable uioat put upuii tbe iittempter.** 

~£r<siein : Vulgar Sir ours |To the Reader.) 

p&r'-a-dox-ure, s. [PAaADoxtmos.] Any 
individual of the genua Parodoxurua (q.v.). 

par-a-ddx-ur'-us, s. [Gr. irapdSo^oq (para - 
doxos) — strange, and Gr. ovpd (otmz) = LiiL. 
Named from the ability of the animal to cuil 
Its long tail downwards into a coiL] 

Zoo I. : Palm-cat; a genus of Viverridse. 
Molars ~ ; the feet plantigrade ; the claws 
half retractile ; no anal pooch ; tail convo- 
lute. Ten species are known. Pamdontnts 
Typus, the Common Paradoxnre, has a black- 
ish body, with some obscnre longitudinal 
bands on the flanks, a black tail, and a white 
spot below the eye. It Is found in India. 

•pSx'-a~dox-y, 5. [Eng. paradox; -y.) The 
quality or state of being paradoxical. 

• p&r'-a-drome, s. (Fr., from Gr. wapa - 
Spouo<i (para dramas)— that may be run 
through ; wapaipu^ctK (pa rad ra mein), 2 aor. 
infill. of irapaTpexw (paralrecko) — to run 
through.] 

Greek Antiq.: An nncovered space where 
wrestlers exercised. 

• par afle, *. [Paragraph, «.] 

p&r-af-f in, par'-af fine, «. [Lat. parum 

— little, and ojftnis = akin.] 

1. Chemistry: 

(1) A aolid fatty substance, produced along 
with other so balances in the dry or destruc- 
tive distillation of variooa organic matters 
such as coal, bituminous shale, lignite, peat, 
&c., at a low led heat. It occurs along with 
liquid oils in petroleum, and in the native 
state in coal and bituminous strata, known as 
fossil-wax, ozokerite, &c. Paraffin is a mixture 
of several hydrocarbons, probably homologues 
of marsh gas of high atomic weight, When 
pnre it is colourless, translucent, without 
taste or smell, has a density of about -87, melts 
from 45* to 65*, boils at 370% and crystallizes 
from alcohol in snow-white needles. It is 
acted upon with great difficulty by other sub- 
stances, hence its name. 

(2) (PI.): An homologous series of satu- 
rated hydrocarbons, having the general for- 
mula, C 0 H?u + 2 — methane, or marsh gas, 
CH 4 , being the lowest term. Many of the 


paraffins occur ready formed iu petroleum and 
other mineral oils. 

2. Min. : A name ndopted fora group of na- 
tive hydrocarbons, having the general compo- 
sition : carbon, 8^*71 ; hydrogen, 14 29 = 1U0. 
It embraces the species Uipethite, Hatchet- 
tite, Ozocerite, Zietrlsikite, and Elaterite (see 
these words). 

paraffin-oil, «. [ Petroleum. ] 

* paraf -fle, s. [Fr. parafe = a flourish after 
a signature.] Ostentatious display. 

“ These grand paraffle o' cereiuomeo."— Scott : Anti- 
quary. ch. xxi. 

* par'-a-front, s. [Pref. para-, and Eag. 

front, *s.] A snperfiontal (q.v.). ( Heylin : 

Reformation, i. 281.) 

* par-a-gal, s. [Fr. parigaX .] A coinpauioa. 

(Richard the Rcdeles , i. 71.) 

par-a-gas'-tric, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 

gastric.] 

Zool. : A term applied to two canals given 
off from the funnel of the Ctcnopbora. They 
run parallel to the digestive aac — one on each 
side, and terminate caecally before reaching 
the oral extremity. 

4 p&r'-age (age as lg), s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. paruticum , from Lat. par = equal.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Birth, parentage. 

“ Ye are & mao iu this towue of great parage and 
may do moebe."— Berners: Froissart: Crxm. voL U. 
ch. JiL 

2. Law: Equality of name, blood, or dignity, 
but especially of land, in a division among 
heirs : equality of condition between persoua 
bolding equal portions of a fee. 

“ He thought It a disparagement to bare a parage 
with any of bla rauk. — Backet: Lift cf 
1L 1U. 

pir-a-gen -e-sis, *. [Pref. para-, and Eng., 
&C. genesis (q.v.).j 

1. A/io. : The occurrence of two or more 
minerals in the same lode, as barite tvith 
oxides of manganese, serpeutiue with byper- 
athene and achiller spar. 

2. PhysioL : Hyhridism (q.v.X 

p&r-a-gen-io, a. [Pref. para-, and Gr. 
yewisj (gennao)=to produce.] Originating 
in the character of the genn. Used of pecu- 
liarities of structure existing in eu individual 
organism from the first. (Dana.) 

paj-a-glob'-u-lin, «. [Pref. pant-, and Eng. 
globulin.] 

Chem Obtained aa a fine granular sub- 
stance when a brisk stream of carbonic anhy- 
dride ia passed into frenh blood serum diluted 
ten times with water. It dissolves io water 
saturated with oxygen, and in dilute saline 
solutions. 

p&r'-a-go-gS, * pir’-a-go-gy, 5. (Lat. 
paragoge, from Gr. nxpayuyij (paragdge)-a 
leading past, alteration, irapayu ( paragu ) = to 
lead past ; irapd (para) — beside, beyond, and 
dyuj (ago) = to lead, to drive ; Fr. paragoge.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The additioa of a letter or 
syllable at the end of a word. Instances are 
frequent in English ; thus, in sound, tyranf, 
ancient, the final letters are paragogic. 

2. AnaL <£ Surg. : Coaptation, reduction. 
(Dumjlison.) An old term for adaptation in 
the form of bones ; those which were thus 
easier of reduction when dislocated were 
termed Trapaywyorepo (paragogotera) by Hip- 
pocrates. (Maync.) 

piir-a-g6g’'-ic, par-a^gog'-io-al, a. [Eng. 
paragog(e); -ic, -ical.]* Of or ]>ertaining to a 
paragoge ; lengthening a word by the addition 
of n letter or syllable ; added at the end of a 
word. 

paragogic-letters, s. pi. 

Philol. : A term npplied to letters In the 
Semitic languages which, by their addition to 
the ordinary form of a word, emphasize it or 
mark some change in the sense. 

par'-a-gon, * par-a-gone, t. [O. Fr., 

from* Sp. paragon — a paragon, from para con 
= in comparison with; Fr. parangon; ItaL 
paragone.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A model of excellence ; a pattern of per* 
fection ; something of supreme excellence, 

** She Is an earthly tarragon." 

Shake tv, : Two Gentlemen of Verona. IL 4. 


* 2. A companion, a comrade, a mate, a 
fellow. 

^ Some at their pride, some paragon* dladayatng,"' 
Spenser t P. q, IV. a. 41 

• 3. Emulation, rivalry. 

“ Full maay feats adveoturona 
Performed iu pj-ragone at proudest men.* 

Spenser : P. <j., ll L 11L K 

* 4. A match for trial of excellence. 

** Deign'd with her tne paragon to make.* 

S pen ter • Muiopotmoa. 

• 5. A curions pattern in a garden. 

II. Print. : A size of type between Great 
Primer and Doable Pica. 

• par'-a-gon, r.f. & L [Paragon, #.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To aerve as a pattern or model for ; to 
exceL 

M He hath atchlev’d a maid 
Thai paragons descriptiuu and wild fame.* 

Shakerp. : Othello, 1L L 

2. To compare, to parallel. 

* That brlgh t star to Satan paragoned.' 

I Idtun: P.L,x.k 2ft, 

3. To rival, to equal, to admit comparison 
with. 

“ Whose prow ease paragone saw never living wight.* 

Spenser : P. Q.. Ilf IL is. 

B. Intrans. : To pretend to couipaiison or 
equality. 

par-a-go'-mte, s. [Gr. xopdyw (pamgo)= 
to mislead ; n connect., and auiL -iu (Min.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral consisting of 
minute scales, with mica-like cleavage. Hard- 
ness, 2*5-3 ; sp. gr. 2‘779-2*895 ; lustre, pearly ; 
colour, yellowish, grayish, green ; translucent 
Essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina and 
soda. Dana regards it as a bydrooa soda 
mica, and includes it in his margarophyllite 
aectioo of hydrous silicates; others regard it 
as a soda riamourite. The so-called talc-schist 
of Monte Campione, which encloses staurolite 
end cyanite, is composed principally of this 
mineraL 

p aragonite-schist, a. 

Petrol. : A mica-achist found la the 8wiaa 
Alps in which the mica la partly or wholly re- 
placed by paragouite (q.v.X 

• par'-a-gon 120 , r J. [Eng. paragon, a. ; 

•tie.) To compare^ 

” Faire womeo wbos« «e«Uend« U dlacovetvd by 
paragoniHng or aettiu* oo« to another.*— /*!*&*«;***» i 
Png. Poetie, bk. ILL, ch. xlx. 

• par'-a-gon-less, a. [Eng. paragon, s. ; 
-less.] Uusurpassed. 

’’This paragonlets fish- town.* — Paste : Lenten 
Stuffs. 

• par'-a-gram, s. [Gr. napdypap.ua (para- 

gramma) — that which one writes beside : 
wapa (para) = beside, and ypdfspa (gramma) 
— a writiug.] A play upon words ; a pun. 

"Some atrlklog paragramf—Melmoth: Ctcaras 

bk. iv., lett IS. 

• par-a-gram'-ma. tist, s. [G r. wapdypap.pa 
(parogramma), genit napaypa^Maro% (pane- 
gramuutios ).] A punster. 

“ The greatest paragrammaUst among the modarna.* 
— Addison 1 Spectator, No. 6U 

pax-a-gr^n'-dinc, $. [ItaL, from parare — 
to guard against, and jraTidia = hail, from Lnt. 
grando, genit. grandinis.) An instrument to 
avert occurrences of hailstorms ; a paragrele. 

par-a-graph, * par-a-graffe, *par- 
grafle, * pyl-craf te, * pil-cro w, s. [ Fr. 

paragraphe , from Low Lat. paragraphum, acc. 
of pa rag raphus = a paragraph, from Gr. no par. 
ypa<}>o$ (paragraphos)=z a line or stroke drawn 
in the margin: irapd (para) r= beside, end 
ypd<f><o (grapho) — to write ; Sp., Port., & ItaL 
parogrufo.] [Paraph, a.] 

1. A reference-mark [\]; a mark nsed to 
denote a division ia tbe text ; a marginal note 
placed to call attention in a text or to indicate 
a change of subject. 

2. A distinct portion of a discourse ; a short 
passage of a work ; a section of a writing or 
chapter which refers to one particular point. 
It may consist of oue or more sentences, and 
is sometimes marked by the character but 
more frequently by a break iu tha composition 
or lines. 

"That which the Greeke book dlvidetb by chapters 
and iHiragraphtsf—Ascham : Toxophtlus, bk. i. 

3. A short passage ; a brief notice. 

"Such reputation aa they may ohtaio from a thr»- 
Hoe paragraph iu the corner of a oewepuptr."— JksOg 
Telegraph, Aug. 23, 18S5. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
Syrian. se,te = 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolL work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


paragraph— parallel 
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• p&r'-a-graph, vJ. (Pahaoraph,*.) (Par- 
amo, r.J 

1. To mark In the margin ; to sign with 
ona a Initials. 

"Th« clerk by wbma they in to bo »J lowed. th»t U 

parajraphi%L'—Kmij/n ; tUat* of frww. 

2. To form Into i<aragraphs; to write in 
paragraphs 

3. To mention In a paragraph ornbort notice. 

“I Kin meered at by my aaj unlit Liuicei iuul pani- 
gra phcJ by th« Gew»i*\i>er»."— Sheridan : School/or 
Scandal, U. X 

P&r'-a graph-er, t, [Eng. paragraph; -er.] 
A writer ol [laragraphs ; a paragrapliUt. 

"Tb® vnragraphm uf that tune often deprud upon 
whobiale abase for their itock lu trada.“— JicriAiter i 
Afayuzfnt. Oct. LbJS, l*. J87. 

p&r-a-gr&ph-Io, p&r-a-gr&ph -fc-al, a. 

lEng. paruyrtip/i ; -ic, -ioa/.J Pertaining to a 
paragraph; consialingofpuragraphs, division a, 
or sections. 

“It . . s* v «» paragraphic air to hU crttlclama.***— 
SertArirr * X fagaune, May, IS80, p. UflL 

• p&r-a-gr&ph'-Ic al-ly, adv. [Eng. para- 
graphical; -ly.\ By/oriu, paragraph 

p&r'-a-grfcph-Ist, a. [Eng. paragraph; -isf.) 
One who writes paragraphs or brief notices. 

• p&T-a-grXph-lst -fc-al, a. [Eng. para- 
graph'; liriaxf.) The same as Paragrapuic 
( q.v.). 

p&r-a-grole', ». [Fr., from partr = to guard 

against, and grele =■ liaiLJ A small liglituhig- 
condnctor set up by uieaua of a polo in 
French vineyards to aid in drawing off the 
electricity from the atmosphere over them. 
The Intention is to prevent the occurrence of 
hailstorms. Arago proposed that Lho con- 
ductors should be raised and supjxjrted by 
unall balloons connected by slender wires or 
fhaina with the gronnd. [Paraorandine.) 

P&r-a-guay' (u as w), i. (See def.] 

Grog. : A atate of South America, aouth and 
west of Brazil. 

Paraguay- tea, a 

1. Onl. Lang. : An lnfusloo of the leaves of 
Hex paraguen$i*y and that tree Itself. The 
leaves. whieh when green taste like those of 
mallow, are roasted, dried, and almost pulver- 
ized. Three kinds of it exist: the first, the 
half expanded buds; the second, the leaves 
stripped of the ribs ; and the third, the leaves 
nn si ripped. These ore put iu a teapot, called 

* mat6 (q.v.), hoi water added, and, when cool, 
the Infusion is sucked up through a tube. The 
tea ia used generally in central bouth America, 

2. Chan . ; Yerba Mat£. The dried leaves and 
twigaof Hex jxxraauayensis. They have been 
examined by Stenhouse, who found them to 
contain 1*2 per cent, of caffeine. 

p&r-$-hSx , -$Meno, •. [Pref. para-, and 

Eng. hexylene .) 

Chan. : Cfilli^. A modification of p hexy- 
lene, and fonneil from it by the action of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. 

p&r-a-hlp'-ptis, ». [Pref. para-, end Gr. 

imro's (/wppos)=a horse.) 

PalceonL : A genua of Perissodactylo Ungu- 
lates from the Pliocene of North America, 
having nlUnity with the liorso and the tapir. 

p&r-a-hy'-us, a [Pnf. pum-, and Gr. 
(hus), geiiit, was (Amos) = a swine.) 

PuUeont. : A genos of Suida, from the 
Lower Eocene of America. It was apparently 
highly specialized, and, as a genus, short- 
lived. It attained a much greater size than 
the true lineal forma, and the number of Its 
teeth vim much reduced, (Marsh: Introd. <£ 
Succession Vert. Life, p. 36.) 

pa-ra-S -ba, s. [The Brazilian name.) 
lloL ; Simaruba versicolor. [Simaruba.) 

■ par-all, • par-alllo, v.L (Parail, a) To 

dtess; to clothe. 

** ParaUad bym lykft ber prwilyi* 

Pieri I'lnurman, p, S&. 

•par ail, * par-alllo, t. [0. Fr.) 

L Apparel, dress, at tins. 

"Ic tho paratl of a plliarlm.* 

Ptcrt Plowman, p. 

2. Nobility ; mon of rank. 

pSr a-H’-mSn-ito, ». [Prcf. para-, and Eng. 
ilme'nite, \ 

J (in. : The aaioe as PAnAOoi.nMnrrr. 


p&r'-a-lceet, s. [Parrakket.J 

p&r-a-liio'-tic, a. [Prcf. para -, and Eng. 
lactic.] [Sarcolactic.] 

p&r-&l'-bu min, a (Prcf. par-, and Eng. 
olAunuu.)’ 

Chan. : A substance found by Schcerer In n 
diseased secretion. It dillers from sllmiuin 
in not being completely precipitated mi boil- 
ing, eveo iu presen co of acetic acid, and in 
dissolving in water alter precipitatiou with 
alcohol. 

p&r Al'-do-hyde, a. [Pref. par-, and Eng. 
aldehyde.] 

Chen. : C 6 llj«0 3 . The solid modification 
of aldehyde. It is produced by treating alde- 
hyde with elhyllc iodide in sealed tubes. 
Melts at 12*, boils at 123*. and has a vapour 
density of 4*71, agreeing nearly with the treble 
formula of aldehyde, CgHjoOfr 

p^r-a-leip'-sis, p&r-a lip'-sls, ». [Para- 

LEPSIS.) 

pftr-a-lep'-Is, a. [Pref. para- t and Gr. 
(Jepis).= a scale.) 

lchthy. : A genus of Scopelidie (q.v.). Head 
and body elongate, compressed, covered with 
deciduous scales ; cleft of mouth very wide ; 
vcntmls small ; opposite, or nearly opposite 
dorsal, which is snort, and on hiuder part of 
body ; adipose fin small ; r.andal enmrginate. 
Three species of a mall pelagic fishes from 
Mediterranean and Atlautic. 

pSx-a-lcp-sis, p&r-a lep sy» ». [Gr. 

irapa\ct4/L<:(j/iiruUipsii>) = an omission or leav- 
ing out: 7iaf>o (poro) — beside, beyond, and 
Aetrrw (leip6) = to leave.) 

JVut. : A pretended or apparent omiHslon ; 
a figure by which a speaker pretends to pass 
by what nt lho same time he really mentions : 
as, “ I do not apeak of my adversary's scan- 
dalous venalityand rapacity ; l take no notice 
of his brutal conduct; 1 do not tqxmk of liia 
treachery and malice.” 

a ra-Ii an, t. [Gr. irdpahos (paralos) — 
y or near the sea : napd (pom)= beside, and 
oAs (Aats)= the sea.) A dweller by the sea. 

pdr-a-li pom -e-na, a pi. [Gr. napahcino- 
p<va(l>a3 altipomena)= things oinitteu ; wopo- 
Aetww (jxi rateij>o) = to omit.) Things omitted ; 
a supplement containing something omitted in 
a preceding work. The Books of Chronicles 
were so called by the LXX., and the name is 
retained in lho Vulgate. 

p&r-cd-l&c'-tic, par-al-l&c'- tic-al, a. 

[Fr. 'jtarallactiqne ; Ger. jyarallaktiach.] * Per- 
taining to parallax (q.v.). 

parallactlc-elllpso, s. 

Astran. : An ellipse described ngainst the 
background of l lie aky when its parallax is 
observed from the successive spots occupied 
by the earth in her annual revolution. It is 
from this parallactic ellipse that thedislances 
of aome few fixed stars have been approxi- 
mately dotermiued. (Ball: Story of the Ileat'ena, 
p. 413.) 

parallactic Instrument, b. 

Astroii. : An Instrument invented by Ptolemy 
for determining the moon's parallax. (Ptolemy : 
Almagest , bk. v., cli. xii.) 

p^ir-al-liix, f. [Gr. ir«paAAo£is (paroffar^) 
= (f) an alternation, (2) change, (3) parallax 
(ace Wlow); Gr. napaWdaota (jKiniHas3o)-=io 
make things alternate: trapd (j wra) = from 
beside, and dAAdaeru> (titlaxsS) = to change ; 
ltd. ixirnlliiBse; Ger. & Fr. parallaxe.] 

1. Chiron. : The differeneo between the 
position of a heavenly !n>dy ns viewed from a 
elation on the earth's surface and as It would 
be If seen from the centre of our pInueL It 
Is measured by on angle, of which the point 
Is formed by the heavenly body, whilst lho 
utrnlght lines enclosing it touch the observer'll 
position and the centre of tlm eaith. (Airy: 
Pop. /Mronomy, ed. nth, p. M2.) The paral- 
lax of the sun Is l>etwccn 8 M and 0'*, nod ilmt 
of tho moon about a degree and n hulf. (Udd., 
pp. 2UP, 210.) 

t 2. Optics: The difference In I lie position 
of nn object produced win n tin- w in s nro not 
at a j»roiM«r olslanco fmm lho object-ghisa. 

( 1 ) A ngle of jamHax : 

Optics : The angle formed by two lines drawn 
from nn objifl, one to tho centra of each eye. 


(2) Annual parallax : 

(a) The term sometimes applied to a parallax, 
If any is visible, of a star when Uewod from 
two np|K>site jKJints of tho eoi Ui'v urbiL The 
amiuul (xirullax of the stars is liot in any 
case certainly 2”, and, in every case but one, 
unquestionably less than a umgle second. 

(b) Sometimes tho difference in the position 
of a star as viewed from the sun and from the 
earth ut the extremity of her orbit; in other 
words, with a base-line of half her orbit. 

(3) Hi noculo r j* t rallax : 

Optics: The difference between the position 
of un object as seen with the one eye ond 
with the other, the head remaining unmoved. 

(1) Concentric jxiraUax : Tho same as Diur- 
nal parallax. 

(а) Diurnal pirallax: The sumo as Geocen- 
tric parallax (q.v.). 

(б) (Veoct- ?dric parallax ; 

yUtrort. : The parallax of a heavenly body 
when in the horizon. The term is specially 
used of the moon. When in the horizon the 
parallax is greater than when tho moon is in 
any other position. 

(7) Horizontal erpuitoriat jHtrallox; 

Astron.: As the radii of the earth are not 

all equal, it la needful to decide which to use 
in calculating the moon's horizontal |>arullax. 
Tho insertion of the term equatorial means 
that tho equator is the particular radius which 
luu been employed, as it actually is by most 
astronomers. The moon's horizontal equa- 
torial parallax varies from 54' to ri*15", the 
difference arising from the elliptic orbit in 
which the luminary moves. (4 in/: pop . 
Astron., p. 165.) The distance of the moon is 
computed by means of her equatorial hori- 
zontal parallax. Theoretically Rjieaking, that 
of the sun can be ascertained in a similar 
way ; but, the figures being tutmll, a minute 
error iu them would make a great difference 
in the results of computations founded on 
them. 11 cuee other methods are adopted. 
[Sun, Transit.) 

(8) Parallax in altitude : 

Astron . : The parallax of a heavenly body 
when it has risen to a certain altitude above 
the horizon. 

p&r'-al-lcl, * p&r'-a-lell, u. & *. (0. Fr. 
jxiraileteflrom Lat. parallelus ; Gr. wopaAATjAoc 
( jxiralUlo*) = parallel, aide by aide, from irapa 
(jKtra) = beside, and * oAatjA©« (allilos) =i one 
another ; Sp.purufeto; ItaL }>arallcJo, paruUUo.) 

A . As ailjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the sauia sense as 1L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Having the aame tendency or direction ; 
tending to the same end or result, 

(2) Continuing the resemblance through 
many pniticulars ; similar; running on all 
fours ; corresponding. 

“ CoiuitiuT t) e ward* uul pbnun In dm dUc« of au 
aulhur, with Die wwm> hi athrr i4ucr» of tli< *»m* 
luitliur. which ara {«urniliy cmllcJ para/ld plocw.'— 
ll'atu : Logic, 

IL Geom. : Ilnviog the aame direction iu)d 
everywhcic equidistant tioin each other. 

[Pa 11 Al.L El.- LINKS.] 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Litemlly: 

(1) A line which throoghont its whole length 
lies in the snine diicction with, and Is every- 
where equidistant from, another or others. 

don* 

A* ttrur u the rftmnnl etnh uf 

: rrmhu S I, a 

(2) Direction parallel or conformable totliai 
of another line. 

2. l igumtively : 

(1) Conformity or rcsemhlnnce contlnucsJ 
Uirough ninny jarth nlars ; ivsemblnnce ; cur- 
rebpoinlence In CjiKentlal points ; similarity. 

"Th« |Kira//W hold* lu tho ^.Alulnulirm. A* well M 
lAlKiriuuxtOM nf lho work, —ttreay qf Pict$ t. 

(2) A ecmiparirtun made : as, To draw a 
parallel l*lwi-en two events. 

"Bin h » |« iu ftlwululoly rrrunoou* iu ftiiy. 

thing *»n I* . ' It'Mfnrn tyingutigc, iIl »l. 

(3) An equal, a eountcrpnrt ; aoniethlnfl 
equ.il or similar to another In all essential 
puilllH, 

"Tli a luilred nf whlrh .TrlTVejr- wiu llm olijrrt w*« 
wllh-ml n t-trultcf Hi aur liUtur).' — t/m t**Lty : Ilia. 

t:»,j . iii. *iv. 


kUil. bO; X>^tfc, J<5^1 ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, ben^h; go, fecra ; thin, {his ; oln, ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Irig. 
-dan, * tian = otuyn. -tlon, -«ion = shun ; -tlon, -cion — zhun. -clous, -tlons. sious shiis. bio. -die, Ac bet dpL 
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parallel— paralogism 


XI. Technically : 

1. Fort.: A wide trench parallel to the 
attacked work, for protecting the besieging 
troops. The parallels connect the appruacnes 
or zigzags by which advances are made on be- 
sieged works. 

2. (Jeog. : A line on a globe or map marking 
the latitude ; a circle or part of a circle paral- 
lel to the equator. 

3. Print. : A reference-mark (OX 

parallel-bar, s. 

1 . Steum-eng. : A rod in the side-lever engine, 
forming a connection with the pump roda and 
atuds along the centre line of the levers. 

2. (PL): Bars fixed at a certain height above 
the ground, and parallel to each other, on 
which tu practise gymnastic exercises. 

parallel-circles, s. pi. Those circles of 
the sphere whose planes are parallel to each 
other; every system of such circles has a 
common axis, ami, consequently, their poles 
are also common, [Concentric.] 

parallel- coping, 5. 

Build. : Coping of equal thickness through- 
out ; it is used to cope inclined surfaces, such 
as gables, Ac. 

parallel file, s. A file which has no 
taper, but preserves its size from tang to 
point. One which is flat and strictly correct 
is known as a dead-parallel llle. 

parallel- forces, s. pi. 

Mech. : Forces which act in directions par- 
allel to each other. 

Centre of a system of parallel forces : The 
point at which the resultant of the system 
may be supposed to act., w hatever may be the 
direction of the parallel forces. 

parallel knife, s. Two knife-bladea in 
one handle, set parallel to each oilier, with 
one or nmie screws to regulate their distance. 
A microtome (q.v.). 

parallel- lathe, s. A small bench-tool for 
deutists', jewellers', and watchmakers' use. 

parallel-lines, s. pi. 

1. fleom.: Two straight linea are parallel to 
each other when they lie io the same direc- 
tion. It follows from this definition, (1) that 
they are contained in the same plane ; (2) that 
they cannot intersect how far soever both may 
be prolonged. Any number of straight lines 
are parallel to each other when they nave the 
same direction, or when they are respectively 
parallel to a given straight line. 

2. Mil. : The same as Pa aallel, s., B. 11. 1. 

parallel-motion, s. 

1. Mech. : A device invented by James Watt, 
designed to connect the piston and pump rods 
of a steam-engine with the working beam in 
aneh a maimer that the former shall move in 

’straight lines. The principle of the mechanism 
consists in the facttliat in every parallelogram, 
three angles being attached and revolving in 
j arcs of circles, the fourth will continue nearly 
in a straight line of movement. 

2. Music: Tiie movement of two or more 
parts at fixed intervals, as thin)*, sixths. 
Parallel fifths are under certain limitations 
forbidden. [Consecutive*.] 

parallel -planes, s. pi. 

Geom. : Planes lying in the aame direction, 
parallel roads, s. pi. 

Geol : Three roads parallel to each other 
and perfectly horizontal, existing at exactly 
the same elevation (ISO, 200, and 1,250 feet 
above the sea level), nit nig opposite sides of 
Glen Roy, in Inverness-shire, ten miles north 
of Fort Will^mi. Dr. Bucltland, Maccullocli, 
Agassiz. SirT. Dick Lauder, Mr. Darwin, Mr. 
Milne Holme. Prof. Rogers. Sir Robt. Cham- 
bers, Mr. Jamieson, Sir Chas. Lyell, Rev. R. 
B. Watson. Sir John Lubbock, Prof. Bab- 
bage, Ac., have nil attempted to solve the 
problem of the roads. They were proliably 
made by water, which, during the elevation of 
the land, stood for long periods at the three 
euccessive levels. Seme contend that the 
w ater which produced them was that of a 
lake, perhaps a glacier lake, others that of the 
Ocean. Sir John Lubbock advocates the 
former view, and considers that the waves 
would throw the materials which they moved 
In a downward direction. (Geol. Snc. Trans., 
iv. 314 ; Quar. Jtmrn. Gent. Soc., xviii. 235, xx. 
9, xxiv. S3, 273, xxv. 2S2.) 


parallel-rod, s. 

stmm-eng. : A rod connecting the crank- 
plna of the driviug-wheels. 

parallel-ruler, s. A draughtsman's in- 
atrumeut for drawing parallel lines. It con- 
sists of two rectangular rules of wood or metal 
connected by cross pieces, usually of brass of 
equal length, and so attached by a hinge joint, 
that the two rulere may be made to recede 
from or approach towards each other at 
pleasure, ao that if one remains fast the other 
will constantly be parallel to it. 

parallel- sailing, s. 

Navig. : Sailing on a parallel of latitude. 

parallel-spbere, s. lu spherical pro- 
jections that position of the sphere in which 
the circles of latitude are all parallel to the 
horizon. 

parallel-vice, s. A vice whose jaws 
move in exact parallelism, a baron one sbp- 
ping iu a socket in the other. 

parallels of declination, s. pi. 

Astron. : Small circles of the celestial sphere 
para 1 lei to the equator. 

parallels of latitude, s. pi. 

1. A Aron . : Thoae circles of the celestial 
sphere whose planes are parallel to the ecliptic. 

2. Navig. : [Latitude, U (4)]. 

p&r'-al lei, r.h A i. [Paaallel, o.) 

A. Transitive: 

* L Pit. : To place or make parallel to 
another ; to set so as to keep the same direc- 
tion with, and an equal distance from, some- 
thing else. 

“ The needle . . . doth parallel and place Itself 
opon the true meridian.— £roicrt«.* \ ulgar £rrourt, 
bit. ii., eli. ii. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Tn make parallel or conformable tosome- 
thing else. 

- His llfa Is jnralleVd 

Even with tha stroke and hue of Ins great Justice.* 
Lhakcsp. : Measure for Measure, lv. 1. 

2. To furnish an equal to ; to match. 

3. To rival, to equal. 

"Orent ns thou Art, yet /tnralteT d by those. 

Thy couutryuieu, befuro thee km to bhlnr." 

Hyron ; ChUdo U avoid, lv. 40 l 

4. To correspond to. 

" Unit he stretched out the north orer the empty 
places, seems to parallel the expression »f David, He 
stretched out the e*rtb up<m the waters.’ - — Burtiet : 
Theory of (he Lnrth. 

* 5. To compare, 

* B. Tntrans. : To be like or eqnal ; to cor- 
respond, t<» agree. 

••Sound parallel eth In many other things with the 
slsht, and radiation of things luvUible."— liacon; hat. 
Mist.. § 125. 

# p&r'-al-lel-a-ble, n. [Eng parallel ; -able.) 
That may or can be paralleled or equalled. 

*• Our duty Is seconded with such An AdvAntAge. as Is 
not ; iiratleJnMe iu All the world beside."— Up. Uall : 
Remain*. |*. 27T. 

par-rvl-lel'-f nerved, a. [Eng. parallel; i 
connect., and nerved.) 

Botany: 

1. Having nearly parallel veins, as in 
grasses, or even some what curved, as in the 
lily of the valley. ( De Candolle.) 

2. Having the lateral riba straight, as In 
the leaves of the alder tree, (Michel.) 

par'-al-lcl-Ism, s. [Fr. parallelisme, from 
Gr. TtapaAATj A i ovid? ( pa mil Gismos), from nap- 
oAAtjAo* ( J xirullclos) = parallel (q.v.X] 

L Lit. : The quality or atate of being par- 
allel. 

" As SOOQ as they Assume the property of enclosing 
space, they lose the property of parallelism." — Levies; 
History oj Philosophy, L cx. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Correspondence or aimilarity in import- 
ant or essential points. 

"The wonderful parullelttms In the mvths of the 
Arynn world."— fox : Aryan Mythology. (FretJ 

* 2. A comparison, n parallel. 

‘•*Tis eAale to draw a parallelirm l»etween thAt 
Ancient, And this more modem noth lug."— OranviU; 
Vanity of Dogmatising, ch. xv. 

Parallelism of Hebrew Poetry: The repe- 
tition of the same sentiment in the first and 
second lines of a couplet, as in Jobxxxix. 5. 

“ Who hath sent out the wild ass free f 
Or who hath loosed the Iwmls of the wild assT" 
Sometimes, as in Isa. xxiv. 4-6, there Is a 


triplet ; at others, aa in xli. 9, a more complex 
armugement. The parallelism is nut apparent 
to the English l eader iu the A.Y\, but in this 
respect considerable improvement baa beet ef- 
fected by the Kev'sein of the Old Testament in 
priuting the poetical pari a as poetry. 

* p&r-al-lel-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. parollel ; 
- istic .] * Of the nature of, or involving ]>aral- 
lelism. (J/ibnan.) 

* p&r'-al-lel Izc, v.f. lEng. parallel; -ise.) 
To render parallel. 


t par'-al-lellcd, pa. par. or a. [Parallel, *.] 


* par'-al-lel-less, s. [Eng. parallel; -less.) 
Unparalleled, matchless. 

" Tell me, geuLle boy, 

Is she uot par at tell. *s /* 

ticaum. * Flet. ; Phllaster, liL L 


* p&r'-al-lel-ly, adv. [Eng .parallel; - ly .] 
In a parallel manner ; with parallelism. 

’• Their leaves and branches Answering oas 

Another.” — More Antidote ayainst Atheism. (App. 
ch. xl| 

p&r-al-lel'-o-gr&m, ‘pilr-a-leT-d gr&m, 

5. "[O. Fr. jHiruldogrujiime (Fr. ]xirul(eto- 

gramme) t from Lat. pundlelogrammnm = t 
parallelogram, from Gr. rrapaAArjAoypapi^oi 
(purallelogmmmon), neut. sing, of rrapaAAjjAo- 
ypaptjxos (jKtrallclogntmmos) = bounded by 
parallel lines, from rrapaAArjAo? (j>arttllflos) = 
parallel (q.v.), and ypo> pa(grummtt) = a stroke, 
a line ; ypd^w (grapho)— to write, to draw ; 
Sp. jxtrulelogrxnno ; Ital. j xirullelogrammo.) 

1. A four-sided figure or quadrilateral wlioaa 
opposite sides are pa nil ltd to each other, takea 
two and Uvo. The opposite sides are equal to 
each other, taken in pairs, as are also the op- 
positeangles. [Rectangle, Ruoxiaua, Square.] 

H The term is popularly applied to any 
quadri Literal figure of greater length than 
breadth. 

* 2. A pantograph. 

“ Showing tne the use of the parallelogram, by w hich 
he dr.-w in a iiutirter uf au hour before me. in little 
from a great, a moat neat map of England, that Is, all 
the ou limes. "—Pepyt : Diary, Dee. I0C8. 

parallelogram of forces, s. 

Mech. : The name given tn a theorem iu the 
composition of Ibices, stated follows : 

If two forces acting an a iwxrticje lie repusieuted In 
magnitude and direction by straight lines draw u from 
the imrtlcie. and a |iarallelogNini l*e constructed hav- 
lnc these Btralght lines AS adjacent sides, then ti.e re- 
sultant of the t»vu forces Is reiTesenled in nia^rnitudfl 
and directiou by that diagonal of the parallelogram 
which j>as»ea through tbe particle. 


p^r-al-lel-o-gram-mat'-io, a. [Eng. 
jtarallelogram ; -nftc.) FertaiHing or relating 
to a parallelogram. 


* par- al -lei “O -grim - mic, * pAr-al- 
lel-6-gram’-mic al, *par-al-lcl-o- 
gram'-ic-al, a. [Eng. parallelogram ; -ic, 
-Leal.) Having the nature or prupert.ea of a 
parallelogram. 

••The table being parallelogram leal." — SUrme ; 

Tristram shandy , iu. 21J. 


* par-al lel-o-gr&m’ mon, *. [Gr.] A 

parallelogram (q.v.). (P. Holland: Pluturch y 
p. 1036.) 

por-al-lel-o-pi'-ped, par-al-Icl-o pl - 
pe-d6n,‘». I Lat. jurulltlejiipedum , from Gr. 
TrapoAATjAejrureSav (]XtrallZle]d]>edon) = a body 
with parallel surfaces, from rrapdAAijAos (jxraai- 
IClos) = parallel, and em-rrt&ov (epipedon) = a 
flat aurface, from iiri (epi) = upon, and rreBor 
(pedon) = the ground.] 

Geom. : A regular solid bounded by aix 
plane surfaces, or parallelograms, t lie oppo- 
site pairs of which are similar, parallel, and 
equal to each other. If the parallelograms 
are squares, the solid is a cube. 

por-al-lel-o pl-pc-don, s. [Patiallelo 

P!PE*D.] 

por-al lel os ter ic, a. [Gr. TrapdAArjAot 
(jtarullclos), and crrepcas (stereos) — solid.] (Se« 
comp.) 

parallelosteric-compounds, s. pi 

Chenx. : A term given by bcheeivr to conv 
pounds aiinh»gousiii composition, and exhibit- 
ing equal differences of atomic volume. 


P&r-a-logf'-lC-al, «. [Fref. ;xrra-, and Eng. 
logical (q.v.).] 'Characterized by or contain- 
ing paralogism ; illogical. 


par'-a-ld-gism, s. [Fr. paralogism/-, from 
Lat. paridogtsmns , from Gr. TrapaAoyi trjio* 


fate. TXt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, bere, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t 
Or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


paralogite— paramount 
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(paraloglsmos) = a falsa reckoning, from 
9 apaXoyi£ov.ai ( paralog uomai) — to reckon 
wrongly : Trap a ( jxim ) = beside, and \oyi<^o^ai 
(logizoma Q = lo reckon.] 

Logic: A fallacious argument or false rea- 
soning; a reasoning which is false In j>oint of 
form, that Is, which Is contrary to logical rules 
or formulae ; a conclusion unwarranted by the 
premises. 

“ The former of the»e 1» th« pnmloglm of fonil 
RoinmUti: theother of titne^ervlu* jiolUlciazw. — 
Dp. Hall : Sermon on PhUippUitu lit- 18, 1?. 

rXl'-O-glte,*. [Gr. nap £\oyi><; (paralogos) 
= unaccountable ; auff. -itc (Aftn.).J 

Min. : A mineral occurring in crystals en- 
closing much carbonate of lime. Hardness, 
5 - 5 ; ap. pr. 2 605 : colour, white, blue, some- 
times reddish. Regarded as an altered eke- 
bergitr (q.v.). Found with lapis lazuli la the 
Lake Baikal country, Asiatic Russia. 

t\i. [Gr. TraoaXo 7 i<£>|ULai 
parofojizonrni) = to reckon wrongly.] [Pa n a- 
i.ooikm. 1 To reason falsely ; to draw falsa 
conclusions. 

^ Nashe uses this word without the idea of 
error which it properly conveys. 

** I had a crotchet In my heiul here to have run 
*«tm* throwont nit the coast-townr* of Eugtnml . 

coMnuented and paralogized ou their condition.**— 
Lenten Stuja 

•pa-rftT-6-gy, ». [Or. vapaAoyia (paralogia), 
from irapa (para) = beside, beyond, nnd Aoyos 
(logos) = discourse, reasoa.] Falsa reasoning, 
paralogism. 

** That Jfeth’i»e1ah the lon?e«t Hrer of all the 
poetrrlty of Adam, we qnletly hellcve; but that he 
nuu: ntNsb he»o. U perlm;** hr low jntrn'ogy to deny. - 
Droteuo : Vulgar Errourt, bk. vlL ch. Ui. 

prir-rylu'-miA-ito, s. [Pref. yjr-, and Eng. 
aUnhiniiB.) 

Min. : A massive mineral, of a white to pale- 
yellow colnur. Compos. : sulphuric ncid, 
14-4 ; alumina, 37 0 ; water, 4S*6 = 100 ; corre- 
sponding to the formula (2ALOi5SOj-fl5tlQ. 
Found near Halle, and in Brittany. 

pftr-o-Iy-ss'-tion, s. [Paoalyzation.] 

pir-^-lysD, v.t. [Paralyze.] 

pa r51'-^-oTs, *. [Gr. Tra’idAuerc* (pflmftnfs),* 
rrapaAtiu (raraluo) = to loose and taka off, in 
pass. = to (>e paralyzed.] 

PatAof. ; Palsy (q.v.). 

P?ir-a-lyt'-lc, a. &3. [Fr. paralytlgue : from 
LaL ivtmb/fieHs; Gr. iraoaAimico? (parn^Tff ikos) 
« afflicted with palsy ; Sp. <5: Ital. parulitico .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining lo paralysis; resem- 
bling paralysis. 

2. Suffering from paralysis or palsy ; palsied, 
paralyzed. 

** The cold thAklDg pira'i/tlc hand.* 

Prior : .S.. i rtnon. fIL 150. 

3. Inclined or tending to paralysis. 

B. As snbst. : Ono who Is affected with 
paralysis or palsy. 

** Para' rt Ice. who** nerve* nr® . . . reduced to Ihe 
iviu Hint* a* If cut or bonmt." — Dtrhom : Phytlco- 
Th+Aooy, bk. lv., «h vltl. (Note 5.) 

a. [Eng. paralytic; -at.] 
The same as Paralytic (q.v.). 

•par-a-ly-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. parable); 
•ation.\ The aetof paralyzing ; tho atatc or 
condition of being paralyzed. 

pnr-a-lrso, p*r‘-a ly$o, v.t. [Fr. para- 
lyser; from parulysie = paralvais, palsy.] 

1. T.lt. : To strike or affect with paralysis 
or palsy. 

2. Fig. : To nnnervo ; to destroy or injure 
the phy sical or mcotal energy of ; to render 
Ineffective. 

•'Strong r nonsh to cmh.arm*« And paralyze tti ao- 
IhtL’y Telegraph, Au^. 31 . 1 M 4 . 

pXr -£m, *. [Prof, par-, and Eng. amide.) 

C. 'icm. : CUoSp A substance produced by 
Ihe art inn of carbonic anhydride «m soilatuido. 
It ia Homeric with cyniirttnblo, ami crystallizes 
it* groups of fine silky needles melting at 100‘, 
and dl&solvlng lu water and alcohol. 

pSr-$-mro'-9l d?o, «. pi. [Mod, Lnt. para* 
WE'c(iu«i); Lat. fcm. pi. ndj. suff. -fr/or. ] 

Zonl. : A family nf HolotiiehouACillntn, con- 
sisting nf free-Hwimmiug animalcules, more or 
less flattened and asymnietiieal, ctliuto 


throughont; oral aperture on ventral aurface. 
Genera, Paramaeeimu, Loxoceplialus, Placus, 
and Concophthirus. 

pir a mne'-^bum, i. (Gr. napap.nmp: (pom- 
irukis)^ oblung.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Pa rain weld ar, from salt and fresh water, ami 
abundant in vegetable infusions. Saville Kent 
records th e species. 

pAr-a-m&S net’-Ic, a. [Pref. pom-, and Eng. 
raac/irftc.l Magnetic, aa opposed to diauiug- 
netic. (Faraday.) 

pXr-a-m&g'-nct 19 m, s. [Pref. jwm-, and 
Eng! magnetism.] 

Magnetism : Magnetism ns opposed to dia- 
magnetism ; attructiou as opposed to repulsion. 

pa.r-a-mil- 6 -Ic, n. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
viaieic.] Derived from maleic acid. 

paramalclc-acid, s. [Fumaric-acid.] 

pSr-a-mal' lc. a. [Pref. pam-, and Eng. 
malic.] Derived from or containing malic acid. 

paramallc acid, s. 

am.:0<^:g3g|{ ]. Dlglycollicacid. 
Formed by the dehydration of glycollic acid. 
It crj’s till lizes in large rhombic prisms melting 
at 150\ nnd easily soluble in wateraud alcohol. 
Forms acid and neutral salts. 

par a-mat'-ta, pir'-a-mat, *. [From 
having been originally made of wool Imported 
from Paramatta, in Australia.] 

Fabric: A kind of light twill having a 
colton warp and a merino- wool weft. 

prvr-a rnc-con' 1C, a. [Pref. jxira-, and Eng. 
7 »ccmiic.] Derived from or containing inccouic 
acid. 

paramcconlo-acld, ». [Comenic-acid.] 

* pdr'-a-ment, s. [Sp. paramento = ornament, 
from parar (Lat. j>aro) = to provide, to adorn.] 
The furniture, ornaments, nnd bangings of an 
apartment for a room of state. (ll«i/«.) 

p&r-a men43-por'-minc, *. [Pi ct para-, 
uod Eng. me ni spermine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CisHi 2 N 0 2 . A crystalline body 
Isomeric with inenisperniine, obtained from 
the seeds of ^featspermuia coccitfus. It Is in- 
aolnblo in water, slight ly soluble In ether, 
soluble in boiling alcohol ami in dilute acids, 
and molts at 250*, volatilizing in white vapours 
which condense like snow on cold bodies. 

pSr-a-mor'-i-a, 5 . [Gr. napiptpoc (paramc - 
roj),'for nopgfiepQs (paremeros ) = daily.] 

Dot. : A genus of Apocynacepe. Pnrameria 
gUi mini i/c ra i?*an extensive climber in the tidal 
forests of Bnriunh. it furnishes excellent in- 
dium bber. (Calcutta Ejchib. Ileji.) 

pa rom'-c-tcr, «. (Pref. para-, and Eng. 
bieter.] 

Math. : A name given to a constant quan- 
tity entering into tho equation of a curve. The 
term is principally used In discussing tho 
conic sections. 1 11 the parabola the parameter 
of any diameter is a third proportional to the 
abscissa and ordinate of any point of the curve, 
the nhscissa mid ordinate being referred to 
that diameternnd llic tangentat its vertex. In 
all eases tho parameter of any diameter is 
equal to four times tho distance from the focus 
to the veitex of the diameter. The parameter 
of the axis Is tho least possible, and is called 
the parameter of thu curve. In the ellipso 
nnd hyperbola, tho parameter of any diameter 
is a third propoi tiona! to the diameter nnd 
Its conjugate. Tho parameter nf the trans- 
verse axis is the haist possible, ami Is called 
the parameter of the curve. In all of the 
conic sections, the parameter of the curve is 
equal to the chord of thecurvo drawn through 
the focus, perpendicular to the nxls. Tho 
parameter of a conic section and the foci arc 
autllcicnl data for constructing tho curve. 

• J 'ammeters 0 / the orbits : 

Astro n ; An old name for what aro now 
known as the elements of the orbits. 

pilr-a-mS -tri tls, ». [Pref. jwra*, and 
Eng.* metritis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : The iinme given by Virchow, Dun* 
can, Ac., to Pelvic cellulitis. 

p&r ftm'-fc, n. | Pref. pnr-, nnd Eng. amfe.] 
Derived from |vinitiiidc. 


paramio-acld, s. 

Chem. : The name given to a white crystal* 
line precipitate obtained by dropping an 
ammouiacid solution of paramidc into hydro- 
chloric acid. It la sparingly soluble in boiling 
water, and gives the zinc reaction f >r enchrolo 
acid, but its properties are not fully understood. 

pilr-dm'-ldo, f. [Pref. par-, and Eng. amide.] 
[Mellitimide.] 

p&r &m-I-dd bcn-zd'-Ic, a. [Prefs. par-; 
nmido , and Eng. feeiuroic.] Derived from 
amidobcnzoic-acid. 

paramldobcnzolo - acid, t. [Para- 

ox ybenza M1C-ACIO.) 

*pa rim I og'-ra-pher, ». [Gr. napoipM* 

ypa<j>u<; (jmroimiographos) = collecting pro- 
verbs : napoifiia (jHiroimia) = a proverb, and 
ypo'(/>to> (grajthd) = to write.] A collector or 
writer of proverbs. 

pa ra'-mo, s. [Amer.-Span.] 

Phys. Geog. : In South America a mountain- 
ous district, covered with stunted trees, ex- 
posed to the winds, ami in which a damp cold 
perpetually pie vails. (Lrande dt Cox.) 

pSr-a-mo-nftd-i-dre, t>. pi. [Mod. IaL 
paramoaas, genii, paramo nad(is) ; Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -ida:.] 

Zool.: A family of Flagellate Infusoria. 
Animalcules free-swimming, with a single 
terminal flagellum. There are live genera : 
Patamonas, Pctalomonas, Atractoaema, Phial- 
oueiaa, and Menoidium. 

par a mou rs, n. [Pref. para-, and Mod. 
Lat.* Ac. vwnas (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Paramonadida*, founded 
by Saville Kent, for Infusoria referred by some 
authorities to Monas, but which possess a 
distinct oral aperture. 

par'-a-morph, a. [Pref. para-, nnd Gr. 
pop<t > rj (morjthe) = shape.] 

Min. : A psendomorph formed by paramor* 
phism (q.v.). 

plr-a-mor’-phine, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
mo/y/tine.] [Thesaine.] 

pir a morph -Ism, j». [Eng. paramarph; 
dsm.] 

Min. <t Chem. : The change produced In a 
chemical compound by the re-nrnmgement of 
(t.s atoms under the influence of I glit, changes 
of temperature, Ac. ; by which tho interior 
crystal-structure is completely changed. 

pJir-a-morph'-ous, a. [Eng. par n morph ; 
•OKS."] Of or pertaining to parmnorphlsni ; of 
the nature of a puru morph ; formed by para- 
muiphism. 

paramo rphous- crystals, s. pi. 

Chem. : Crystals which have undergone a 
change of molcculnr structure without any 
alteration of external form or chemical consti- 
tution. e.g.. fused sulphur yields nmnoclinio 
crystals, which gradually become opaque, and 
are then found to have the trlnn-tnc form of 
sulphur obtained from fusion at low tempera- 
tures. 

pJir-a mou'-dra, s. [The Irish name of the 
ston*e.] 

Geol. : A potstono (q.v.). 

pJlr a mi^Tint, a. A a. [O. Fr. par amaaf * 
at the lop.} 

A .As adjective : 

1. Superior in power; having the highest 
or chief jurisdiction: as, lliu lord jxmtmoual 
is the Hiipretne lord of a fee, or ot lands, tene- 
ments nml hereditaments. The title is gcue- 
nlly applied to the smeteign; Imt In some 
cases the lord nf several manors is failed th* 
lord paramount. [Tauavaiu) 

” Tin* Vluj(>l(/in In |«*rll>iiiiPiit *wmW>*i 1 I* 
ltii> klliy, a* •* rft ru*ml Cuiincil In /laniwmiil lit* Poi>a.* 
— Trr<i»-hrrn A Ihtloyatty. |>t. L, p. 7 . 

• 2. Eminent, extreme, notorious, 

*’ JiiIiii n Ow*mlN*r wkm linitved r* 1 1*8*4* t mined 

a •t.vj* lilulirr In the niliUl uf * h Jlwm*. na a 

tmltnr /Hriimdimf.'- /hi eon. 

3. Superior to or abovo all others; pra- 
cnilnent- 

•' Kv«*r>' mnn hix* wmi nrlm® pommnunt ohf®cd 

which fdii-hiy* lila !•«*.« I. nud (IIU 111* hoojC ' — South : 
S* >f**'»u. vul lv . w*r. li 

U rommonnt Is nsM bv Prynne as a pro- 
position =. MUperlor L>, above. 


boil, b 6$ ; pout, J6\V1 ; cat, 9 CU, chorus, 9hln, bon<?h ; go, gem ; thin, (his ; sin, as ; oxpoot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = l 
-dan, tian = shun, -lion, -slon = shun; -(Ion, -§lon = zliiin, -Clous, -tlous, -slous — all us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bvL dyL 
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paramountcy— paraphrase 


B. As subst. : The highest in rank or au- 
thority ; a chief 

" Iu order came t»>« croud ioferual peer^ 

Jlldat came their Uiitfbiy paramount. 

Milton : P. L., IL M 8 . 

^ Lady Parajnount : 

Archery: A title given to the Indy who 
makes the highest score at an archery meeting. 

•pSr'-a-moilnt'-^y, *. [Eng. paramount; 
-cj/.J ‘The state, coudition, or position of 
being paramount- 

♦pir^ a mount-ly, adv. [Eng. para-mount ; 
-ly. In a paramount manner; preeminently ; 
above all others. 

"In the earlier stage progress wma paramountry in 
the direction ot »icq luring meiilty."— J/urray : Greek 
Sculpture, ch. I. 

p&r'-a-monr, adv. A «. |Pr. par amour — 
by or with love : par (Lat. per) = by, with ; 
amour (Lat. amor) = love.J 

♦ A. As odv. : In love, with love. 

** Far par amour I Jovede hire first or thnu/* 

C/MUt er: O. T., 1,137. 

B. As substantive : 

•X. A lover, a wooer ; used in a good sense. 

**A lovely Levy of fair* ladies eate. 

Courted of many a Jolly paramoure." 

S pettier ; F. IL lx. U. 

•2. A mistress. 

1 ** My fourth® huabond® wm a revelloar. 

This Ls ta xayu, be had a paramour 

Chaucer : C. T., «,03«. 

3. One who takes the place of a husband or 
wife without having the rights. 

** The aedurer appeared with dauntless front, acrotrv. 
panled by hi* para/nowr.”'— Macaulay : But. £ng ., 
ch. v. 

p&r ^m'-^l-ene, s. [Pref. par-, and Eng. 
amylene. ] [Decene.] 


p&r-lim'-y lone, *■ [Pref. par- ; Eng. asnyl- 
(ene), and suff. -one.] 

Chem. : A name applied to starch-like 
granules present ia Euglena viridis, a species 
of infusorium. It ia white, and not acted 
npon by water or dilute acids, but, on heating 
to 200*, is converted into a gummy mass. 

p&r'-a-mys, s. [Pref. para-, and Gr. pvt 
(tous) = a mouse.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Sciuridae, from the 
Eocene Tertiary of North America. 

p&r-a-naph' tal-ese, s. [Pref. para-, and 
Eng. naphtalese.] [Oxanthr acenjc.] 

par-a-niiph tha-lene, s. [Pref. para-, 
aod*Eng. naphthalene. [Anthracene.] 

par-a-ne'-ma (pi. pir-a-ne-ma-ta), a 
[Pref. para-, and Gr. n^ia (*7irma) = yarn. j 

Dot. (PI.) : The paraphyses of algals and 
other cryptogams. 

par-a-neph'-rops, «. [Pref para-, and M od. 
Lat.* nephi'ops (q. v.). ] 

Zool. : A genua of Paraatacidie (q.v.). Se- 
veral sjiecies have been described from New 
Zealand, and oua from the Fyi Islands. 

pa ran-g5n, s . [Fr.] [Paracon.] A va- 

riety of Mack marble which the ancients ob- 
tained from Egypt and Greece. 

pSr-an'-l-^ene, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
nic«ne]. 

Chem. : CioTl^ (?) Obtained by distilling 
chloroniceic acid with caustic lime or baryta. 
Paranicene is a solid substance, and is con- 
verted l»y fuming nitric acid into oitroparan- 
iceoe, C l0 Hii (NOo). 

p&r-&n'-i-cme, «. (Eug. para-n lc(enc) ; suff. 
ine.] 

Chem. : CioHjjjX (?). A base formed by tha 
action of sulpiride of arnmnnium on nitro- 
j<aranicene. It forma crystallinhle salts, and 
is precipitated from its* solutions In snowy 
flakes soluble iu ether. 

pSx-an'-i-line, a [Pref. par-, and Eng. 
aniline.] 

Chem. : C^lTiiN*. A base polymeric with 
aniline, found among several bases of high 
boiling points, produced in the manufacture of 
sniiiue, and aeparated by the fractional distil- 
lation of the residue* left in the stills. After 
repeated crystallization it is obtained in long, 
white, silky needles', fusibteat 192% and boiling 
above the range of the mercury thermometer. 
It forma with acida highly crystalline aalts. 


pilr-a-ni-tro-ben-zo -ic, a. [Pref. pa.ro-, 
and Eng. nitrobemotc.] Derived from nitro- 
benzoic acid. 

paranitrobenzoic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH^NO^COOH. Nitrodracylic 
acid. Formed iu .small quantity when ben- 
zoic acid ia treated wiLli fuming nitric acid, 
aud also when the corresponding nitroeinna- 
mic acid is subjected to oxidation. It crys- 
tallizes in yellowish laminae, slightly soluble 
in water, and ruelta at 240*. 

pax ank'-or-ite, 3 . [Pref. par-, and Eng. 

a nkerite.] 

Min. : A name suggested by Boficky for all 
the ankerites in which the proportion of the 
calcium- magnesium carbonate tn the calcium- 
iron carbonate ia as two to one, or upwards. 

par-a-noi'-a, «. Mental nnsooodueea, of a 
chronic character. 

p&r'-an-thine, par'-an-thite, «. [Gn 

vapav&eui (paruathed) = to fade ; sutf. -ine, -tit ; 
Sp. paraniiiia.) 

Min. : A member of the Scapolite gronp of 
Unisilicates of Dana. Crystallization, tetra- 
gonal. Hardness, 5’5 ; sp. gr. 2*7-2'S ; lustra 
vitreons. sometiuiea pearly; colour white to 
gray, grayish -green to green. Compos. : silica, 
43‘0 ; alumiua, 36*9 ; lima, 20*1 = 100. Occurs 
in prisms, sometimes of considerable size, in 
Finland and Sweden. 

• par’-a nymph, s. [Lat. paranymphus, from 
vapovv^ot (pamnumphos ) ; pref. para-, and 
yvpifrr} ( numphi ) = a bride ; Fr. paranymphe.] 

1. In ancient Greece one who accompanied 
the bridegroom in bringing home the bride ; 
a bridesman ; a bridesmaid. 

“ Medan, honoured pamnymph and guest." 

Glorer : Athenaid. XXX. 

2. A supporter, a conntenancer, an abettor. 

“Bnt it U the basest of all when lust is the para, 
nymph aud solicits the suit “—Bp. Taylor ; Sermon*. 
vol. L. ter. 13. 

* par-a^nymph'-al, a, [Eog. para-nymph ; 
-at] *Bridal, nuptial. 

•'He who name* my queen of love 
Without hu bomiet vailed, or saylug grocs. 

As «t some pavartymphal fexst. Is rutl®." 

Ford: Lady* Trial, HL 1. 

par-a-p&c'-tic, a, [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
pectic.] Derived from or containing pec tic acid. 

parapectic-acJd, #. 

Chem. z CotH^O^. An uncry stallizabla 
acid obtained by boiling pectic acid for aome 
tima with water. It ia soluble in water, 
destitute of optical rotatory power, and has a 
strong acid reaction. It forma soluble salts 
with the alkalis, and is precipitated therefrom 
by baryta water. 

par-a-pec-tin, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 

pectin.] 

Chem. : C^HjgOji. A translucent jelly, 
prepared by boiling an aqueous solution of 
peetia for several hours, and precipitating 
with alcohol. It is tasteless, soluble ia water, 
and precipitable by neutral lead acetate. 
When boiled with dilute acida it is converted 
into metapectin. 

par'-a-pegm ( g silent), «. [Lat. parapegma, 
from* Gr. irapamjy^a (parapegma), from irapa- 
irrjywfit (pampegnumi — to tix beside : pref. 
para-, and TnjywMi ( pegnumi ) = to (lx ; Fr. 
parapepme.) A brazen tablet, fixed to a pillar, 
oa which lawsaad proclamations wereanciently 
engraved ; also a tablet set op publicly, con- 
taining an account of the rising and setting of 
the stars, eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
seasons of the year, Ac., whence astrologers 
give this name to the tables on which they 
draw figures according to their art. (Philips.) 

pax-a-per'-ca, «. [Tret, para-, and Lat., Ac. 
perca (q.v.).] * 

Palceont.: A gen as of Percidse from the 
Maries of Aix-eu-Proveace. (Gunther.) 

par'-a-pet, s. [Fr , from ltal. parapetlo = a 
cuirass, a breast- plate, a parapet, from parare 
(Lat paro) = to defend, nnd petto (Lat. peefus) 
— the breast ; Sp. pampeto.] 

]. Arch. : A wall raised breast-high ; tne 
upper part of a house which is above the 
springing of a rnof and guards the gutter ; 
the upper part of a wall, a bridge, a terrace, 
or balcony, Ac. Parapets around the flat 
roofs of houses in the East are of very ancient 
date. 


2. Fort : A breast-high defence of earth or 
atoae around a work for shielding troops from 
the enemy'a fire. It ia ao formed that tha 
earth of the excavation ia sufficient for tha 
ramparts and para pets. Ineida ia the body of 
the place ; outside are the ditch, glacis, Ac. 

"DemicuIveriOA from s chip of war were rorged 
along the parapet*. Macaulay : But. £ng^ ch. xvt. 

pax-a-pet'-al-um (pi. p&r-a pet-al-a), 
s. [Pref. para-, and Mod. Lat. petaium.] 
[Petal.] 

Bot. : Link’s name for any appendage to the 
corolla. If the former consist of several piece*. 

pax'-a-pet-ed, a. [Eng. parapet} -ed.) Fur- 
nished with a parapet or parapets. 

•p&r'-Sph, v.L [Paraph, s.] To add a paraph 
to ; to sign, especially with the Initials ; to 
Initial. 

• par'-apli, s. (Fr. parapht, parafe.] A flou- 
rish at the end of a signature, used as a pro- 
tection against forgery. [Paraoraph, *.] 

par-a-pha -jla, *. A species of aphasia la 
which words are wrongly used or mispro- 
nounced. 


* par-a-pher'-na, e. pi [Lat.] The same u 

Paraphernalia (q.v.). 


* par-a-pher'-nal, a. [Paraphernalia.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of paraphernalia 
(q.v.). 


P&r a pher na'-ll-a, s.pL [LaLparapftema; 
with* oent. pi. suff. -aiia ; Gr. irapaifrtpva (para- 
pherrw) = luA t which a bride brings over and 
above her dower : wapa(para)=beside, beyond, 
and <t>epv y (phtrne) — a dower; <#>*>» <j>hero) 
— to bring.] 

1. Law: Property which a bride possesses 
over anil above her dower or dotal portion. 
It inclndes all tbe personal apparel and orna- 
ments which ahe possesses and has nsed 
during marriage, and which are suitable to 
her rank and condition of life. 


** In one in»tADce the wife m*y acquire a property la 
some uf her husband’* goods; wbieu dmll remain to 
her after his death, and not go to the executora. 
These are called her paraphernalia ; a term borrowed 
from tbe civil law. to signify the apimrelaud orna- 
ments of the wife, suitable to her rank ami degree ; 
and. therefore, even the jewel* of a peeress, usually 
worn hy her, have l-een held to br pdrajjAerria/nj. 
Neither am the husband devise hy hi* will such orna- 
ments and Jewels of hi* wife ; though during hU life 
he has the power to sell them or give them away. But 
if she coutmues lu the toe of them til! his death, she 
shall afterwards retain themagalust his executors and 
administrators, and all other person* except creditor* 
where there is a deficiency of asset*. And her ueces- 
aary apparel Is protected even ag&inet. the chum of 
creditors."— BLacxxtone • Comment., hit. IL, ch. 29. 

2. Gen.: Appendages, omameats, trappings, 
equipments, baggage, luggage. 


p&r-a^phi-mo -sis, par-a-phy-mo'-eis, 
s. [Pref. por and Eag., Ac. pAiwtwis, phy- 
mosis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Strangulatinn of the glans penis, 
owing to tlio opening of the prepace being too 
small to allow it to be drawn behind the glam. 
(Du.iglison.) 

* par-a-pho ni-a, «. [Gr. trop«<f>tor«i(para- 
phZnia), from wapd (para) = beside, and 
( phone) — the voice.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : An alteration of voice. 

2. Music : A melodic progression hy the only 
consonances recognised ia the Greek music, 
namely, fourths aad fifths, 

par'-a-phrase, s. [Fr„ from Lst. para- 
phrasin , accus. of paraphrasis, from Gr. mapo* 
<£paVi<; (paropArasts) = a jiaraphrase, from 
wapa<£pa£fa> (paraphrazd) = to speak in addi- 
tion, to paraphrase : 7rapd (para) — beside, 
and 4>pa£u} (phrazo) = to speak ; Sp. para fra sis ; 
ltal. parafrasi.] 

1. A free translation or rendering of a pas- 
sage ; a re-statement of a passage, sentence, 
or work, in which the sense of the original ia 
retained, but expressed in other words, aud 
generally more fully, fur the parpnseof clearer 
and fuller explanation ; a setting forth in 
ampler and clearer terras of tha signification 
of a text, passnge, or word. 

"The wny I b«vo taken lv not *o *tralt M met* 

f ihrnve. nor so loose a* pci raphrcuc." — Dryden ; j&nHt 
Ded.) 

2. Tn Scotland it is applied specially to 
sixty-seven versifications of Scripture pas- 
sages used with psalms and hymns in Divine 
worship. 

3, A representation in another form. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, tall, fether; we, wet, here, camel, her, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<S^ 
cr, wore, wolf; work, who, son : mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce — e; ey — a ; qn = kw, 


paraphrase— parasitic ally 
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pax'-a-phra^e, v.t. & i. [Pa ra ph ras b, s.] 

A. Trans. : To express, explain, or Inter- 
pret in fuller ami clearer words tha aignilica* 
lion of a passage, statement, nr work ; to 
translate or rotate freely ami fully, but 
without losing or changing tha origiual uiean- 
»««• 

B. Intrant. • To nuke a paraphrase ; to ex- 
plain or interpret freely. 

“Where tn».iM«tlon Uliui<mct!cAb!e. they may y*im- 
phr+te tint It It hiioTcmlilo UutU under a pretencenf 
jwrapbiAdna ja 11 it traiutUtih*. a *ny *I»ould be »u tiered 
of l renting author* to n auiiiiicat di**dVAuUigc." — 
f o' ton . (/n the Cltuick*. 

p Hr a phra$ cr.x. [Eng. parepAro^c); -er.] 
Oo« a ho paraphrases ; a j/araphrast. 

• p&r-a-phras'-i-an, s. [Eng. paraphrase); 
-um.1 A paraphrast ; a paraph rase r. 

* . a the logical! paraphriuhin end nblloeophlcaJl 
(Dtcrpreier* do."— Duil: henry V. (an. sj. 

* p5l -s-phr&st, 8. (Lat. paraphrastes, from 
Gr. trapo<#»paoT7j? (parapArosfes), from wapo- 
4>pafa(paraphnu$) = to paraphrase ; Fr. para- 
phrasU ; Ttal & Sp. jxirafnuU.) Ods who 
paraphrasca ; nne who restates or explains 
the words of another more fully or clearly. 

“The aama Anglo- S axoc* paraphrast.”— IKarlon 
Xn<j. Poetry, toL l , did*. U 

1 pAr-a-phr&s-tic, * pir-a-phr^a'-tfo- 

ql, o' [Eng. paraphrast ; -ic^'-ical.} 

1. Paraphrasing; using paraphrase; ex- 
plaining cr restating the words of an author 
mom fully aad clearly ; not literal ; free in 
translation. 

“I tn*y lie aometblog paraphrast leal and faulty."— 
CKipmxxn: Homer ; Jhed. [Pret-i 

2. Having tha natore or character of a 
paraphrase ; free ami ample in explanation ; 
not verbal or literal 

“Tht* is rather * pantphrattlc then * liberal tran*. 
latlou.*' — Blaynry : .Votes on lunahxx il. 

*p&r-a-phr&s'-tio-al-iy,aJt>. [Eng. paro- 
yhru&ical; -ly.) In a paraplira9tic mauncr; 
in manner of a paraphrase ; not verbally or 
literally. 

“Every language hath certain idiom*, prorerh*. 
peculiar exprvuioos of ile own. w hlch era uot rendibie 
In any other, hut paraphrastically.”— Howell : Letters, 
bk. UL, lett. 31. 

pAr-a-phrc-ni' tfs, «. [Pref. pare-, ami 
Eng'., &c. phrenUit. So called because gene- 
rally attended with delirium.] 

Pathol. : The same as Diaphragmatitis 
( q.v.). (Parr.) 

p&r-a-phroq’-Jr-ne, *. [Gr. vapafow 
(paraphran) = deranged : wapa (para) =s be- 
•idc. lieyond, and $p»jv (pAren) = tho mind.] 
Mental Uernngemeot ; delirium. 

p&r a phyr-U-um(pl.pfo-a-phyT-li-a), 

u [Pref. par a-, and Gr. (/>0AAtov ( phullion ), 
dimln from <$>v\\ov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

BoL (PL): Link's name for stipules. 

pftr-&ph'-y-sls (pi. p&r-aph'-y-sej), t. 
[Gr. rapai)>u<Tc? (paraph nsis) — on a of the side 
processes of the spine : pref. para-, snd 
(phuais) = growth, nature, esseuce ; <£vo> (pAud) 
=■ to bring forth.} 

Botany (PL): 

1. Link's name for the filiform raya of the 
corona of PassiHora (q.v.). 

2. Tho liarreu threads which separate the 
asd snd thecae of Agariccia and Some other 
fungnls. 

3. The more or less delicatc-jointed holr- 
likc* filaments occurring In small numbers 
between tho archcgonia aDd autherldia of 
Mosses and Ilcpaticic. 

i, Tlie antberidla, or paraoeinata, (o Balo- 
tiophoreae. 

p&r-a pIo'-6-lino, a. [Pref. pare-, and Eng. 

ptroline.] 

Chem. : C|?!IjjN 2 . An oily base, polymeric 
with pirnlmu, obtained by heating pienlinc 
with one-fourth Us weight of sodium, washing 
with water, end distilling and collecting the 
oil which posses over at a high tcunperutme. 
It is Insoluble In water, aolublo In alcohol, 
ether, snd oils, Ins * sp. gr. of 1 *077, and boils 
at 300*. Its salta are lor tho most part un- 
cryatallirable. 

pilr-a-plS&’-I-o, p&r'-a-plSfc-p, *. flon, 

Gr. wopafrArjyio (jHlMptfyUl), for napofrA»jf«Q 
(ptiraplexui) ~ a paralytic etroke, hemiplegia 
(q.v.).] 


Pathol. : Palsy of the lower port and both 
aides of the body, usually iroin various 
diseases of the spinal cord. The bladder and 
rectum ure often powerless, UmW numb, 
urine ammnniacal ; forinicstion (q.v.) Is com- 
mon in the toes. The patient straddles nnd 
throws the feet obliquely outwards and 
forwards. 

p&r-a-pd'-di-ilm (pi. p&r-o-po'-dl-a), a. 
[Pref. parn-, and Gr. rroiSioy (pod ion), dimln. 
Iroin wove (po as) = a foot,] 

ZqqL; A fooMubercle (q.v.). 

pdr Jt-poph-y-sis (pi. p&r-a-poph'-^- 
scs), s. IPref. par-, and Eug. apopAysw(q.v.).3 

A natomy : 

1. Human: The anterior tnbercle at the 
extremity of the transverse process of a 
vertebra. 

2. Co7njwr, : The capitular or costo-central 
articulation of the rib. 

par-&p*-o-plex-jf, 3. [Pref. par-, and Eng. 
apoplexy (q.v.).] A sleepy state resembling 
apoplexy ; false apoplexy. 

* par'-a-quet (qu as k), t. [Parrakeet.] 

p£r-a-sic’-cliar -oso, a. [Pref. pare-, aud 

Eng! saccharose!) 

Chem. : C^H^On. A modificatlnn of cane 
sugar produced by exposing to the are, In hot 
weather, a solution of sugar-candy and ammo- 
nium phosphate. It is cry stall jzable, and 
possesses a greater dextro-rotatory power than 
cane-sugar. 

• pdr -a-sdng, * par-a-eangne, s. (Lat. 
parosanju, from Gr. rraputrdyYrjt (parasang- 
gls), from Pera. farsang.] 

]. Lit. : A Persian meaanre of length, vary- 
ing in dilfercut places from thirty to sixty 
stadia. According to Herodntns it was thirty 
atadia, i.e., about 3J miles English. 

2. Fig. : Used to denote along distance, as 
we say a mile. 

** Not many parasanyues Inferior to blm In fame."— 
Phillips: Thealrum Poetarum, it 1*7 fed. l£7&). 

pSr-a-s9cno', p^r-a- 89 e’-ni-um, *. (Gr. 
•napaOKij noy (puraskeniott), from 7rupd (paro) 
= beside, and cjctjh} *Wnc) =a stage, a scene.} 
In ancient theatres, a place behind tha scenes 
to which the actora withdrew to dresa and un- 
dress themselves. 

* ph,r-a-896U-&8 -tick, a. (Gr. »apa<nceva<r- 
rt*o* (paratkeuastikos), from waputneevd^w 
(pamsfcf«a;o)= to make ready: impao-Kevy 
( pa raskeue) = preparat ion ; trKevy (sbene) = 
equipment.] Preparatory. 

"Thry tiro thn parntcriuulfch part of lwvrnlog."— 
Corah's Doom, p. 1M. (1*70.) 

* p^r-a-S 9 C -ve, s. (Gr. vapaaKevy ( para- 
•Arruc)*= preparation.) 

1. Preparation. 

"To be t parasente »vod a prejukmtloa to 
/Xonn#. - Dewotiom, p, STS. 

2. Tha Sabbsth-eva of tbe Jews. 

"Tho miii« IiOrd en1*h*i to redemption of yo world 
on the *1 x th dale, (which U yo parasoeuo d*io|."-- 
Udal : Luke xxlit. 

• p&r-n^BChiS-mftt'-Io, a- (Gr. vapoo-xvud- 
ri£t» (jKiraschinuUizu) = to imitate.] Imitative. 

"Thojrrowth of th«*o e*rly theme* moy hAT* been 
very hixuiixnt. snd. a* Professor Curtin* ext<re%*e* It. 
thirty parosahemaltc."— Max Muller t Selected Luayt, 
L OS. 

p&r-a-aoSp-o-lus, «. [Pref. para-, and 

Mod. I*at. scopelxs (q.v.).} 

Paltronl. : A genua of Scopelidac, from the 
Miocene of Llcntn. 

pKr-a-aS-lo'-no (fd. pitr-fys^-lo'-nw), *. 
(Pref. para-, ond Gr. ae A tjioj (setinf) = ilic 
muon.] 

A«/roiu : A faintly luminous Imago of the 
moon, with tho uunglns nf the di*k some- 
what undellncd. Oiic or iniiio of stich mock- 
Inonua sra sometimes seen in a lmln •urnmnd- 
lug the real luminary. Thu sight, which is 
line here, is enminou (u tho polar regions, 
like the coi responding phenomenon of par 
hrlla, nr inoeU-suns. II is believed to bo pro- 
duced by reduction from small plates of Ice In 
the air. [Pakheuon.J 

• I’iilr-a sit' ql, a. [Eng. parti Ht(a) : -aU 
Parasitical. 

" ThU ;vir leltal moneter flinl iiinn lil* entmllA**— 
l.ytton ■ H'hnt uttt he do with It f liV. will , rh. «|L 


p?tr , -a-Blte, s. [Fr., from Lat. paresffu* ; Gr. 
rrupaoi.iv? (parasitoo) = (ft.) eating beaido 
oiiutiier at his table; (s.) a parasite: vupd 
(jura) = Itcside, anti (sitoa) = lood ; tip. 

parasilo ; liaL pai ussita.J 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. One who frequents the tables of the rioh, 
earning hla welcome by flattery ; a trencher- 
friend ; a hanger-on ; a mean aud fawning 
flatterer ; a sycophant. 

** Llr« loath'd, And long, 

Moet am fling, «no«ib. d<-U»ted j>arf,» t te* m 

a/utkesp. : Timon of A cA#m. UL 1 

2. An animal or plant subsisting at tha 
expense of another organism. 

U. Technically : 

1. Bat. : The parasites nn plants arc cither 
animals or vegetables. Some of the Utter 
are of high organization, as Lora id bus sad 
Orob.inc-he among Kxogena, and Epiphytal 
Orchids amon^ Endogens. Many crypto- 
grams in certain ferns, mosses, lichens, snd 
ftiogaU are parasites. Tlie mots of the more 
highly organized parasites penetrate the sub- 
stance of the herb, at whose expense they 
feed, and take up from it nutrknt substance# 
already in large measure assimilated. The 
lower parasites, by means oT their cells, pene- 
trate other cells to live in and on them. Tha 
former ore more destructive to the plant 

2. JLfin. : A plumose variety of boracite 
(q.v.) occurring in t lie interim of crystals of 
the same, and resulting from their partial 
alteration. 


3. ZooL : An animal which llveg In, on, or 
at the expense of ilia actual snhstanco of 
another. There is scarcely ony animal which 
does not pUy tho part of host to numerous 
parasites, and a very large number nf tba 
lower invertebrata are parasitic at some stage 
of their existence. Parasites may enter the 
system iu the following ways : 


(l) Through thr medium of food ordriak. 

(21 K*g* nrc trail*: erred from one animal to another 
by actual bodily contact. e.g., the egg* of 
mum by the lickiog of dog*. 

{.1> E?ga are deposited fn or on tbe bmt, u I* the 
case with tho*« of tbe Q^tridxu 


Van Bcnoden divided Pnrasltcs Into thre« 
classes: (1) Parasites proper, living at tho 
exjienaa of the organic substance of the 
hosts, as tho tapeworm; (2) Omnnensala, 
who live with, or on, hut not at the expense 
of their hosts, as sea anemones often live on 
shells of hermit-crabs, and come in for a 
share nf their prey; and (3) MutmilUts, a 
class not dearly defined, and now generally 
abandoned. Leuckhart divided Parasites into 
Ecto- and Endn parasite8, according as they 
lived on, or within, theii hosts. Of the latter, 
by far the larger number belong to tho typo 
Vermes. Vertebrate parasites are rare, hut 
exist among the Pisces, ilyxlna (the Hog- 
fish or Borer) penetrates tlie abdominal cavily 
of Gndoids, and feeds on their flesh ; the 
species of Eierasfer, Encheliophis, and Eche- 
neis, and some bitnroids, aro coimneusaU 
rather than true parasites. 

" Th« aptctsl parasites of m*a ait by 

Cobb© Id At a* tunny aa 121 •!wcle»(lS 1'rctiiAUiriM. I( 
Centodc*, 21 Ntnnnloltl*. 10 17 Arachnid*, 

44 lutecU) ; mnnjr of the**. e*)A-ciAily imuiiK innectj 
. . . hnvo occnnvtl only vny ntraly.And thou Id not tw 
reckoued ; wUIIoa coiiftldt-mblu utiwber ol iho tnily 
pnnultlc forint hnv* I«cq only one* or twice described 
—the Above ettliunie thin bvQi>iitlinr reduced w*U>algh 
to haJL"— Ancyc. Urlt, (*iL ®tb). xvM. 2*0. 


pJir-fW6lt‘-Ic, * pir-q slt -Ic ql, j. [Fr. 

paroiitique, from Lnt. ;vi ruyf ficus Gr. iu pa- 

amxdt( jiarasif lA^w). ) [Pa r \8iTE. J 

L Orrf. 1/ing. : Of tlie nature 01 s parasite ; 
mesitly fawning ; sycophantic. 

a * Confidently Miutitl by f+%n\Htlcal court riirvo- 
tOTA'—rrynn# : Treachery Jk DUloynlty, |>L iy„ p. 12*. 

1L Technically : 

1. HaL Scirnc* : Living on or at the expense 
of another organism. [Paiiauite, II. 1 , 3.) 

"Tbe hUtery of >Air>i*fftr (\ahr« I* aIuimI usk uohl* 
—Gunther : Study nf Ptehee, p, 70X 

2. Philol.: Applied to a letter which la 
attached to a won! ermiiemisly or by false 
nnalngy : am, tho f In tyrant nnd uiargenf. 


pfir' a sit' Ic al l^.ndr. [ Eng. pure liticai; 

iy - J 

1. Or (I, Ia\ ng.: In n par.udllc manner; like 
a pAmniU*; iu a fawning, wheedling, or flat- 
tering manner. 

"Th* courier* . . .p-i mentality niAit* him UmIt 
oomiiioti in»rk."— ,4lr r. t/wrbert ; Tmret*. |k III. 

2. Fat. ii'ienre: in, on, or st cx prune of the 
substance nf another organism. 

" Tliry llv<* tut rn*i Halt! V in cavHI** ot oth#r mirlM 
ajiIqiaIa*— GU’Uher: .S*i de of Pishes. |v lit 


b^il, 1x57; J <5M; cat, 9 CII, chorua, qhin, benph; go, ^cm ; thin, this ; min. a.^; ©xpcct, Xenophon, exist. lAg. 

-cion, tlau - shan. -tlon. slon — shtln : -^lon, -^ton - zhun. -clous, - tlous, -slo us = minis, -bio, -dlo, &c. — bpL del. 
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* par-a-sit -ic-al-ness, #. [Eng. para- 
sitical; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
parasitical ; parasitism. 

par-a-8it -i-51, pL (Xat., masc. pL of para - 
fiticiis = parasitic (q.v.).] 

Pathol .: An order of skin diseases, divided 
into Dermatophyte (diseases caused by para, 
aitic plants), and Denuatozoa (those arising 
from parasitic animals). 

*p^r-a-8it'-J-9ide.s. A a. [Eng. parasite, and 
Lnt. ca’do (in comp, cido ) = to kill.] 

A. As suhst. : An agent or preparation for 
destroying parasites 00 the bodies of animals 
Or plants. 

B as adj. ; Killing or fitted to kill para- 
Sites. 

“Where th * parasiticide lotion c*n *oalc’— Tanner : 
Practical Altkl. (ed. 7tb), 11. 430. 

p&r'- a sit Ism, s. [Eng. ]*irasit(r); -ism.] 

* 1. The innnnera or behaviour of a parasite ; 
the act of a parasite. 

“ It cad be neither paradox nor parasiiiim to iwy.~ 
Bp. H ill : Character of Man. 

2 . The quality or atate of being a parasite 
on animals or plants. 

P&T-a-SI-tto'-d-gfr s . [Eng. parasU(f); 

-oloiy.} That branch of natural science which 
deals with the nature and habits of parasites. 

p&r'-a-sffl, s. [Fr., from Port parasol, from 
parar = to ward off, and sol = the sun ; Sp. para- 
sol; Ital. parasoJe.J A small umbrella or sun- 
shade earned by ladies to shelter them from 
the rays of the sun. 

"Over who«e he*d one officer bold* a parasol."— 
{Hr T. Herbert : Travel s, p. 160. 

* p&r'-a-sol, v.t. [Parasol, «.) To cover or 
ahade with or as with a parasoL 

“Frondent treax paratol the atreeta.** — Corlyle : 
Miscellanies, It. 264 

■par-a-so letts’, b. [Fr., dimln. from 
parasol (q.v.).] A small parasoL 

p&r-a sper ma-tl-iim (pL p^r-a spor- 
ma-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Pref. para-, and Mod. 
Lat spermatlum (q.v.).] 

Bot. (PL): Short reproductive bodies or 
spores found in some Algals. 

par-a-snhen'-oid, a. fPref. para-, aod Eog. 
sphenoid (q.v.).] 

Compar. Anal. ; A long azygous bone which 
mns from before backward under the base of 
the skull in the Ichthyopsida and some Rep- 
tiles. (Huxley.) 

p&r-&S-t&9 -i dse, s. pL [Mod. Lat. paras- 
tac(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idUe.\ 

Zool. : A f tmily of Huxley'a Crustacean 
tribe Astauina (Crayfishes), l«sed on modifi- 
cations of the structure nf the branchife. It 
contains aix genera : Parastncus, Paraneph- 
rops, Astacopsis. Cbaeraps, Enpr.ens, and As- 
tacoides. Distribution, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Madagascar, aod South America. 

p&T-ds -taHjine, a [Mod. Lat. parasfac(us) ; 
Eug. adj. suff. -tae.] Belonging to or having 
the characteristics of the genus Parastacus 
(q.V.). [POTAMOBUNE.l 

p&r &s’ ta cus, s. [Pref. par-, and Mod. 
Lat. iVitacus (q.v.).] 

Zonl. : A genus of Crayfishes, founded by 
Prof. Huxley on two species (Astacus hrasili- 
ensis and A. pilimanns), which he separated 
from Astncns, on account of peculiarities in 
the hianchiie. 

p&r-a-sta'-men, p&r-a-sts'-mon (pl- 
par a-ste-m6'-ne3, $. [Pref. para •, and 
Lat. stamen, or Gr. a-njp-tuy ( stemnn ) = warp.) 

Jlot. : Link's name for every appendage 
referable to the atamens. (Used of sterile 
stamens, Ac.) 

pa-ras’-ta-ta^pl. pa-riis'-ta-tre), s. [Lat., 
Gr. rrap<.crTaTTj5 (jmrastatc*) = one who stands 
by or near: napa<rrag (]>arastas) =a column 
or pillar.] 

Arch. : A column, a pillar. Vitruvius nses 
the term to signify the square posts placed 
behind the columns of the basilica. 

pSx-a-stil'-bite, $. [Pref. parti-, and Eng. 
stillnte.] 

Min. : The same as Epistilbite (q.v.). 


parasiticalness— parbuckle 


pgj-a-sty'-lus (pi. p&r-a-sty'-li), $. [Pref. 
jiard, imd 1-at. stylus (pi.* styli) ; Ur. o-tuAo? 
(sfufoi>):= a pillar.] 

Bot. (PL): Abortive styles. 

p&r-a-su’-chi-a, s. [Pref. paro- (q.v.), and 
Ur. irouxov (aoiic/ios) = the name of the croco- 
dile in one part of Egypt.] 

Paltront. : A sub-order of Crocodilia estab- 
lished by Huxley. The nasal chambers commu- 
nicate with the mouth by apertuies situated 
between the anterior portion or the skull. The 
centres of the vertebrae are aiiipliicoelons : the 
acetabular portion of the ischium is like that 
of a lizard. They are the oldest Crocodilia. 
The suborder includes two genera, Stagouo- 
lepis and Belodon, both Triassic. 

p^-a-8U-chi-au, a. A s. [Mod. Lat. para- 
suctii(u); Eng. suff. -an.] 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Para- 
sncliia (q.v.). 

•’ The kind ci i change ■which would convert* Para- 
suchian Crocodile Into * JIesoiuchl*u. M — uar. Journ. 
Oe^L Boc.. xixl. 4®. 

B. Assubst.: Any reptile of the aub-order 
Parasuchia (q.v.). 

p&r a-syn'-&x-ls, «. [Lat., from Gr. nap - 
airwa£if (l^arasunaxis), from napaovtmyta 
(parasnnagd) = to assemble unlawfully : napa 
fpara) = beside, beyond, against, and cn/rafis 
(svnaxis)^ an assembly.) [Svnaxis.) 

Cit’if Law: An unlawful meeting. 

p&r-a-t&c’-tfc, a. [Parataxis.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by parataxis. 

p&r-a-tar-t&rMc, a. [Pref. pam-, and 
Eng! tartaric.] Derived from or containing 
tartaric acid. 

paratart&rle-acld, a- [Racemic-acio.] 

p&r-a-tar'-tr&m-ids, *. [Pref. para-, and 
Eug! tarframwfe.] [Racem amide.] 

p&T-a-t&x'-is, s. [Lat.. from Gr. *rapaTa£ t ? 
(parataxis), from n aparaVo-ai (/wto/osso), fut. 
iraparaftai (parataxo) = to arrange side by aide : 
napa (para) = beside, along, and TaVo-oi (tasso) 
= to range.) 

Cram. : The mere ranging of propositions 
one after another without regard to connection 
or dependence. It is the opposite of syntax 
(q.v.). 

par a-thcr'-mic, t pSj-a-thcr’-mal, a. 

[Pref. para-, and Eng. thermic, thermal. 1 

Physics: So changing with changes of tem- 
perature as to counterbalance their effects. 

t parathermic-rays, s. pL 

Optics: Herschel's name for certain rays 
most discernible in the orange and red bands 
of the solar spectrum. 

pa-r&th' -e-sis, s. [Gr. napdO«ns (parathesis) : 
napa (para) = lieside, and Oi<r i? (thesis) = a 
placing ; iiOryu (tit/ie»u) = to place.) 

1. Grnm.: The placing of two or more 
nouns in the same case ; apposition. 

2. Creek Church: A prayer uttered by a 
bishop over converts or catechu meos. 

3. Philol. : A name given to what is often 
considered the first development of language, 
in which language consists merely of mono- 
syllabic roots, grammatical relations being 
expressed by the juxtaposition of roots, mid 
the same root, according to its position in a 
sentence performing the functions of a noun, 
a verb, an adjective, Ac. : example, the Chinese 
language. 

4. Print. : The matter contained between 
two brockets [— ]. 

5. Rhet. : A parenthetical notice, usually of 
matter to be afterwards expauded. 

* par-a-thet'-ic, a. [Paratdesis.) 

f/rarn. : Pertaining or relating to parathesis : 
placed in a ii posit ion. 

par-a-thor'-Ite, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
thorite.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
In minute prisms, embedded m dnnburite and 
orthoclase, at Danbury, Connecticut. Hard- 
ness, 5 to .V5 5 lustre, sub-resinous ; colour 
red to black. Ccnni*os., yet uncertain. 

par-a-tol'-u-cne, $. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
toluene. \ 

Chem. : C7H8. A hydrocarbon isomeric 


with toluene, present in light coal-tar oil. Il 
boils at 11 U *6°. 

p&r-a-tdl'-n-ol. *. [Paratoluene.] 

* pa-r£t'-6-mous, a. [Pref. para-, and Gr. 
rop.T) (tome) — euttiug.] 

Min. : A word used by Mohs to designate 
those mineral species whn.se cleavages we ie not 
parallel to those of open forms, such as primus. 

p&r-a^ton’-fc, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
tonic (q.v.)] Sensitive to light. (Applied 
especially to plants.) 

paratonic-curvature, s. 

Dot. : Curvature of sensitive leaves, as of 
Oxalis. the Scarlet-runner, Ac., produced by 
light. 

pir-a^ton-nerre', s. [Fr., from parer = to 
ward off, and tonnerrs = thunder.) A light- 
ning-conductor. 

* par-aun-ter, ndr. [A corrupt of paraven- 
ture (q.v.).] Perad venture ; by chauce; haply. 

* p&r-a-vall’, a. [O. Fr. par aval = at the 
bottom.] Inferior, lowest; the opposite to 
paramount (q.v.). In feudal law applied to 
the lowest tenant holding under a mean or 
mediate lord, as distinguished from a tenant 
in enpite (or in chief) who holds immediately 
of the sovereign. 

" Let him ... no longer hold king* as hi* *errant* 
paravaile."— Booker : D.tcourte of Justification. 

* p&r-a-vant' (1). * p^r-a- vaunt (1). adv. 
[Fr. par= by, and avant = before.] lu frout; 
openly, publicly. 

“ That f*lre one 

That in the midst waa placed paravaunt." 

.Spetuer: T Q.. VI. x. lft. 

* par -a^vant' (2), * pir-a vaunt (2), adv. 
[A coimpt. of pararentu re (q.v.).] Perad ven- 
ture ; perliaps. 

* p&r-a-ven'-ture, cuiv. [Fr.] Peradven- 
ture ; by chance*; perhaps, haply. 

p&r-ix'-I-al, a. [Pref. para-, and Lat. axis 
(q.v.).] 

A ?iatanty .* 

1. Applied to the second or more superficial 
part of the ventro-lateral muscle. (Juivarf.) 

2. Applied to that portion of the canal- 
aystem of the Ctenophora which comprises 
the paragastric canals. 

* par-ays, s. [Paradise.] 

par'-boll, *par-boilo, * par-boyle* 
* par-boyl-yn, * per-boyl, v.t. [O. Fr. 
parbouillir — to cook thoroughly, from Low 
Lat. jwrtadZio; Lat. perbullio= to cook tho- 
roughly : per = through, thoroughly, and 
bullio = to cook.) 

* 1. To boil or cook thoroughly, (ZJen Jon - 
son: Ei'ery Man, iv. t. Id.) 

2. To boil in part ; to boil In a moderate 
degree. 

“ Like the scum eUrred men did dnw 
From parboil'd shoe* aud h«oU* 

Bonne .* Elegy HIL 

This meaning is due to a false conception 
of the etymology, imagining it to be from Eng. 
part, and boil. 

3. To raise little vesicles on the akiD by 
means of heat. 

* par'-break, * par-brake, v.i. A t. [Pref. 

jHir-, and Eug. breuJ: ; cf. Ger. erbrechen = to 
vomit,] 

1. Intrnns. : To vomit. 

2. Trans.: To Vomit, to ejeot; to give 
vent to. 

" Ax If I should parbreak ray mlud *nd my whole 
stout st-h upon he. *— Orim : The ColUer of Croydon, v. L 

* par'-break, s. [Parqreak, t>.] Vomit. 

” Her eitby parbreak nil the plnce defiled Iihu.** 

Sp- nser • E L h 20. 

par'-buc-kle, par’-bun-cle, s. [Pref. par-, 

and buckle, s.J 

Nautical: 

1. A double sling made of a single rope, for 
hoisting or lowering a cask or gun. 

2. A means fur raisiug or lowering. The 
bight of the rope is placed round a post; the 
cask, spar, or gun lies in the double loop. 
This plan is adopted in Captain Cu mi in ghaut 'a 
mode of furling sails by rolling l lie yard. The 
latter lips in the bight of the chain, and is 
rolled as it is raised or lowered, the yard-anus 
resting in hoops slung from the lifts. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf. work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, c© = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


parbucklo— pard 
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par -buc kle.v.f. (pAnBUCKLE, *.) To lower 
or hoist by means of a parbuckle. 

Par’-cte, i. pL (Lat.) 

ifoman Antiq. : The Fates (q.v.% 

• par cas, eufw. (Fr. 7x1 r = by. and cos (Lat. 
at-nw) = cliauce.) By cliauce ; pcrchauce, per* 
adveuture. 

•par-cclt, *. (Norm. IT.) Perception. 
(Richard the JledeUs, prol., 17.) 

pax' 9 el (1), * par -cell, * par -cello, 
per cel, 1. (Fr. purcclle, from Low Lat. 
• jarticetla, dinuo. of Lat. pars (geuit. partue) 
= a part.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A portion or part of anything taken 
separately ; a piece, an item ; a single con- 
stituent part. 

•* The lint of the mouth.”— Shakesp. : Merry 

SViote of iVuulior, 1. L 

2. A part belonging to a whole ; as, In law, 
cne piece of grouud is part and pared of a 
greater piece. 

* 3. An indefinite number of peraoos; a 
party, a group. 

" l *m gliul Dili parcel of wooer * »re m re*AouAb , n.'‘ 
Shakeep. : Merchant of l e/ilce, L X 

1. A collection ; a u umber or quantity ; a 
lot, a bundle. 

Unite* they could, by a parcel of fair word ■ And 
pretence*, engage tbeui Into a coufederacy. tbor* waa 
bo good to be done."— L' Bet rang*. 

5. A bundle, a package ; a number of Ihlngs 
packed or tied together. 

IL TecAnfcaUy; 

1. XauL : A wrapping of tarred canvas on 
a rope to prevent chafing, it is cut in long, 
narrow strips, well tarred, and made up into 
rolls before commencing to lay it on the rope. 
Usually, the rope is wormed, then jvarcelled, 
and then served. (See under these heads.) 

2. Law (PL): A description of property 
formally act forth In a conveyance, together 
with the boundaries thereof, io order to its 
easy identification. 

* parcel-bawd, a One who le half a 

bawii. 

" H«, *Ir? a tapster, air: parcel- bit to l : on# that 
Hrr«* a bad woixiau." — Shake* p. .* Meaturt /or Me li- 
eu re, 11. I. ^ 

* parcel blind, a. Partially blind, half 
blind. 

" Unfortunately I cAuoofflnd Any dictionary Autho- 
rity fur parcet-blind ... I have met with lite expre*- 
■lun peered -blind wine where lu lliecourae of reading— 
of tiiAl fart I Ain crrtrtto — hut where 1 cannot auw re 
member.” — U. A. Sola : Echoes; lUus. Lon. .Ynw, Fob. 
11. 1WO. 

parcel-book. a. A book in which the 
despatch nf parcels is registered, 

* pare el -deaf, «. Partially deaf; half 
deal. 

parcel gilt, * pare ell- guilt, a. Par- 
tially gilt. 

” Tbuo dldxt *wa*r to ma a poo a parcel-gilt goblet, 
lilting lu tuy Dolphlu-cluunber.''— ohakeep. : 2 Henry 
l r., iv. i. 

* parcel-guilty, a. In some degree 
guilty. (Hen Jmuoii; Poetaster, v. 1.) 

* parcel learned, a. Partly learned ; 
bsir educated. 

" Feany-A-liner* and »neta like parcel- learne-l Adven- 
turer*."— Ptlvcdward Uoll ; Modern KaglDh, ch- L 

* parcel-maker, •. One of two officer* 
of the exchequer who made the parcels of the 
enchcAtors' accounts, and delivered the same 
to lhe auditors to make up their accounts 
therewith. 

* parcel melc, ndo. (Eng. parcel, and 
Blld. Kug. mrU—AM. md>/uia= bit by bit; 
dnt, pi. of ttvW = n bit ; cf. piecemeal.) By hits ; 
bit by bit ; in parts. 

“ Parcel-mete ta a inAii. And parcel mele to Another." 
—Chaucer: Pert, nee Tale. 

parccl-offlcc, ». An office or place where 
parcels are received for transmission aud 
delivery. 

* parcel poet, a Ono who is half a 
poet; a poor poet. (Den Jonson: Poetaster, 
Iv. 3.) 

parcel-post, *. That deportment of the 
Kiiglinh Pust Ofllco which nmliTliikiw Iho 
Collection and delivery of parcels by mean* nf 
the p«ist it was esbiblisbed by Mr. II. Faw- 
cett, M.P. (Postmaster Oeuerul), In 188:1. 


parcel-van, x A light cart for the con- 
veyance or parcels. ( English.) 

* par-col (2), i. (Parsley.] 

par'- gel, v.t. (PxncEL, a.) 

1. To divide into parts ; to distribute in 
portions. 

" The country waa parcelled out Among nohloa. who 
ruled it with In r*li tliunuh uncertain upproulon.” — 
Brit, quart, Renew, fvll. 4‘/9, 

• 2. To enumerate item by item ; to specify. 

*' Thnt mino own aervaiit ahould 
Parcel the autn of iny di*crucc« by 
Addition of hi* mvy.“ 

Shakesp. ; A nlony & Cleopatra, ▼. X 

• 3. To make up into a moss. 

*• Their woea are parcelled, mine are general. " 

ShaXetp. : /..c hard III., UL 1 

H (1 ) To parcel a se am : 

Xaut. ; To lay canvas over it, and daub it 
with pitch. 

(2) To parcel o rope : 

Xaut. : To cover it smoothly with tarred 
canvas, which is then bound over with apun 
yarn. 

par'- ggl-ling, pr. par. k ». (Parcel, v.) 

A. As pr. jar. : (See the verb). 

D. As substantii'c ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of dividing or dis- 
tributing in portions. 

2. Xaut. : The same as Parcel, II. 1. 

* pru'-gsl-lize, r.f. (Eog. parcel; -i*.] To 
divide. 

*’ Being parccllited to a plunJIty." 

bytreeter: The Captainee. 1.1M. 

* par'-99l-l^, adv. (Eng. parcel; -ty.) Item 
by item. 

*■ Folowyog Apperlth. pareelly. dyren *nd ecoodry 
mAxur wf w rltyng*-" — PatU/n Letter t, IL SSL 

par'-gSn-ar-jf, <. IParcener.) 

Iaiw: Co-heirship ; joint holding or occupa- 
tion of lands of Inheritance by two or more 
peraous. 

par'-gfin-er, S. (Non*i. Rz. parcenitr ; O. FT. 
parfonnfer, from pardon, pardon = & portion ; 
Lat. pars (genit. partis ) = a part.) 

Law: A coheir; one who bolda landa of 
intieritance by descent from an ancestor in 
common with another or others. He differa 
from a joint-tenant In that he always claims 
hy descent, whereas a joint-tenant always 
claims by pnrcltase. 

"An eaUte held In copwrcenAry 1* where UikL of 
InheriUnco deweend from the A»ce»tor to two or more 
penunA. It ArUe« either hy common law or particular 
cuAtom. By roumou low: aa where a jieroou *eleed 
In fee-Almpte. or In fee tell dies, end hU aext heir* ere 
two or more fcitiAlea : lu thle eftee they thAll a 11 In- 
herit ; end thewe oohelro Are celled coi eroeuer*, or, 
for hrevlly, ptrcenrrt only. Parcener* by pArtlcaUr 
custom ato where leudi aeecend, aa lu cnrelklnd. to 
All the iMAlee In eqoAl degree. And. la either of the*e 
cues, etl the p<irrener* pnt together make bat one 
heir. And liAve but one e»tAte Among them."— Black- 
er one : Comment., bk. 11, cb. 12. 

• par'-gcr-J • par-oer-yc, s. (Lat. partior 
= to divide.) Division, apportlooioent ; allot- 
ment. 

*' Thl» pAft waa to Hclcim* hy wylled paronye Jotted.” 
Stanyhurd : Virgil: JZneid UL M7. 

pargh, ‘paarcho, • parche, v.t. &. <. (Of 
unknown origin ; possibly from a Celtic 
source; cf. Ir. barg=i burning, red-hot; Quel. 
6arj7 = red-hot. (.^af.) Or f*erhapa the same 
word as Mid. Eng. perchen = to pierce.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To burn the surface ofT ; to ecorch. 

" FarcA'd waa U)a (tam, And hllghUsi waa the com.’ 
Dry den : I'lr^if; .tine id III. 19 A. 

2. To dry up : as, The ground is j»arcA*<i by 
the sun. 

• B. Intrans. : To be parched or dried up ; 
to be acorclied. 

" We were better parch In Afrlo *un.” 

bhaketp. : 1'roilus * < r mlda, L X 

parghod, po. par. or a. (Pakcu.) 

•pargh’ od-nfifis, ». (F.ng. parcheti; -n/«.) 
The quality or state of ln«ing parched. 

"One uniform ptirchedne-u aikI v *c u 1 ty.”— More .* 
Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. 1. 

• parohe mine, * parchc myn, ». (Fr. 

jxircAfmin. ) PurehunMit. 

“ ft U iriA'le In pa rchemyn ." — MX. Ratolineon, C. >«. 

• pargh’- Pul 1^, a dv. (Prob. from jmrch, v.) 
Dimly. 

"Oed* of ptrch.fidly *t<Arektliif " 

Sfuny buret . CutuetlrJ, p. 1ST. 


pargh’ -lug, pr. par. A a. (Parch.) 

pargh'-ing-ly, adt». (Eng. parching; 4y. 1 
1 ti a parching or scorching manner; scorcb- 
ingly. 

•parch ment (1). s. [A corrupt, of pasm- 
ment (q.v.).J A kind of lace. 

** Nor fold nor direr parchment Uce." 

Roxburgh Ballade, IL «Ml 

pargh'-mcnt(2),* parche myu,*pcrchu- 
mlne, ». & a. (Fr. jxircftcmtn, from Lat. 
prrpamina, pergnmena = parchment (origin, 
fern. sing, of Prrt/a rjimiii = belonging to Per- 
gamos or Perganms) ; Or. ntpyaprjvri (perga~ 
mene)^=- parchment, from II«pya/jio9, Ilrp-ya^ior 
( Pergamon , f’crqamon)= Perga mu a, a city in 
Mysia, Asia Minor. According to some, the 
name ia derived from yxircATTunf having beeo 
invented by Eumenea of Pergnmus.the founder 
of the celebrated library there, altout 190 s.a 
According to others, it was introduced by 
Cnites of Pergamus, as a substitute for pa- 

f yrus, on which an embargo waa laid by 
toleinyEpiphanes.as Eumenes wna collecting 
a library In emulation of the famous one ia 
Alexandria, about 160 B.c. Sp. pargamina, 
pergamino ; Ital. pergamena, pergamino.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. The skin of a very young calf, sheep, or 
goat, dressed and prepared for writing oo, Ac. 
After removing the wool, the akin ia ater ped 
In lime and stretched In a wooden frama. 
and ite face ia acraped with a half-round 
koife. The akin, previously aprinkled with 
l*>wdered chalk or slacked lime, ia then 
rubbed and ecrajved with a knife, and it in then 
rubbed with a lambskin having the woo] on, 
to smooth the Hiirface and raise s very floa 
nap; after which, if aoy greasy matter re- 
mains, it ia again steeped in the lime-pit for a 
few days. The grain surface la then removed 
with a knife and tbe akin pumiced, if neces- 
sary, to give it an equal thickness. Fine 
parchment ia manufactured from the sklne of 
young calves, kids, lambs; also from sheep 
and goat skins. Extra fine, thin parchment* 
are made from the akina of atlll-bora lamb*, 
kids, and calves. Coarse parchment for drum- 
heads, Ac., ia made from calves’, asses’, and 
he-goat akiQs. 

2. A document written on parchment; a 
deed. 

"Bot here'* a parchment with the m* 1 of 0 *at.“ 
bhaJkrtp, : Juilue Cceear, 11L X 

B. As adj. ; Made of, or written on parch- 
ment. 

“ FnfflADd ... 1a DOW boaod in with ihAme, 

With Inky bJotA aikI ivtteo jfarthtnent t«>DdA ** 

Shakeep. : A'icAard //.. IL 1. 

parchment maker, ». One who dressaa 

akiua for parchment. 

parohment-paper. a Paper made by 
immersing ordinary unsized psj>er for a few 
moments in sulphuric acid, diluted with a boot 
half its volume of water. On dryiog It U 
found to have assumed a new character, re- 
sembling rather that of animal menihran* 
thao vegetable fibre, and Its strength Is nearly 
doubled. After the Immersion it Is washed 
in water, afterwnnls in dilute ammonia, and U 
any of the latter remains it is removed by 
lime or baryta. Also called Vegetable parch- 
tceok 

•pargh' mfcnt or, ». (Eng. parchment ; -*r.) 
A maker of porchiueut. 

• par-gl -mo'-nl-oiia, a. (Parsimonious-) 

• par'-gX m6n-^, *. (Parsimony.) 

• par'-gf t jf, *. (O. Fr. 7>arri(*, from IaI 

jxi rcitas, from parcus = sparing.) Spuriugneaa. 

par'-closo, •par-a-closo poi^ closo, 

‘ par olos. s. JO. Fr. j*rcl>se, from IaL 
7*r= through, completely, and daur«j = *hut, 
pa. par. of c/audo = to shut.] 

1. ArcA. : A screen or railing to shut off or 
Inelnmi nn object.ua to se;>ariitc a cha)>clor 
altar, or to Inclosu a tomb. 

" Itltwiae liein oiw* but a /virolo*.’ 

Ocdeee MS 3k*. Antiq., 134. fa. TTX 

2. Xnut. : The liuibcr-holo. 

•3. A jwirlonr. 

" WrltU-n upon your pardaee dtK>r." 

Becvn . II arkt. p. tX 

pard, x (Ijnt. jxmfift; Or. trapftoc (;unfcxr) =a 
u panther, a leopard ; bp. ii ital. yxm/o.) A 
panther, a leiq'Ard. 

" Thuu*h plrrr»«l like pard by huuter'a *(Ael, 

IIa tall i Hit IiaH that how 1 teel" Qyron Qlnour. 


boll, ; piJilt, J<^1 ; cat, gcll, chorus, ghln, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, txj ; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = L 
-cl an , - tlan — shQ.ru -tion, alon = shun ; -(ion, -gion — rhun. -clous, tious, -sious = shus. -bio. -die, Ac. =-• bcl, dgl. 
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pardal— parenchymata 


# par dal, • par dale, &. [Lat. pa*fali«.| 

[Pard.] A leopard. a panther. 

“ Th* pardale *wUt, *n«J th« tyg er emd* 

Sl-emer F. V*. 1. vl M. 

pSr-da Id' tus, a. [Gr. TropSaAwroe ( parda- 
loto-') spotted, like tha paid; irapfiaAtf 

( partialis ) = a p.ird (q.v.).] 

Ornith. : A Retina of Piprinse (Swainson) or 
Pachyceph alulae. Bill short, strong, with 

somewhat gibbous sides ; wings long, pointed, 
the three first quills of equal length. Tail 
abort, even ; feet strong, lateral toes free and 
equal. Locality, Australia aurl Tasmania. 

Pardnlotus aJTitus is very common in the latter 
island, building a dome-shaped nest, formed 
of grasses lined with feathers, with a hole for 
entrance in the side. 

* par-de', * par dee', * par-dio, * par-dy, 

% per dy, culv. [A corrupt of Fr. par Ditu 
— by God.] A common oath ; by God. 

" P^rdi. to may wel knows by the nume. 

That of » iympuour ui»y no good be wivd." 

Chaw: C. T.. 

pard'-ine, a. !Eng. pard; - ine .] Having 

the characteristics of the pard(q.v.); spotted. 
“The Marbled Cat partakes more of the proverbial 

r rlt tus apotted cJiAncter .” — Wood .* Jllut. Aat Hut.. 

18 i 

pardlne-lynx, s. 

ZooL : Felis pardiiia, which replaces F. lynx 
In Southern Europe, and is very common in 
Spain. Colour rufous, regularly spotted with 
black, white on under eurfsce. In siza it is 
rather leas than the Cominou Lynx. [Lynx.] 


par'-dd, *. [Port.] 

1. A money of account of Goa, in the East 
Indies, value about 2s. 6<L 

2. A Chinese vessel resembling a junk, bnt 
smaller. 


par-don, v.t. & i. [Fr. pardonner, from Low 
Lat. ;xriiono = ta forgive or remit a debt, 
to pardon : Lat. per = completely, thoroughly, 
and dano — to give ; donum = a gift; 8p. 
perdonar ; ItaL perdonare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To forgive ; to absolve from liability to 
punishment for a crime or fault committed. 
(Applied to the offender.) 

*w6et U> l*t ih« pardon'd In." 

Moore : Paradise A the Pari 


2. To forgive, to overlook ; to remit the 
penalty or punishment due to. (Applied to 
the offence.) 

•*t will pardon all their Inlqcitiea."— Jer. xxxilL 8. 

3. To refrain from exacting as a penalty. 

**l pardon thee thy life." 

Shakes p. : Merchant of r«nice, iv. 1. 

* B. Tntirans. : To forgive ; not to exact a 
penalty. 


M If yoo pardon, •wew'lll men A* 

• ' Shake rp. ; Midsiunmor Sight's Droarn. V. 

^ rardon me: Forgive me; excuse me ; a 
i phrase used In apologies, or to express a 
courteous denial or contradiction. 


’ ». •* I flUle And tie»l Along with He»ven In view. 

\ud — parxkm me, tb« botUe «t*nd» with you.* 

Cute per ■ Bo}*, 380. 

^ For the,' difference between to pardon aod 
to/qtgivc, see Forgive. 


par'-don, *par-doun, * par-dun, ’ per- 
don, s. [Fr. pardon, from Low Lat. perdo- 
immd {Pardon, v .) 

L Ord inary Lang uage : 

X. The act of pardoning or forgiving ; for- 
giveness of an offender or of his fault or crime ; 
remission of penalty or punishmeut incurred ; 
overlooking of a fault committed. 

1 2. An official warrant of forgiveness of a 

crime, or of a penalty remitted. 

•‘Sign tn« » prexeut pardon tor my brother. ‘ 

iJutkesp. ; Measure for Men tare, IL 4. 

3L The state of beiug forgiven or absolved. 

"Secure io bis pardon, bat jniwxable In tbo Ignor- 
ance of it."— South: Sermons. 

i, Leave, pennission. 

'•Whereon 1 begged bis pardon for return * 

Shuketp. : Antotiy A Cleopatra, UL &. 

6. Used as a form of courteous denial or 
contradiction. 

** Pardon. *lr ; error; he is not quantity enough."— 
Shakes p. . Loce'i Labour t Lost, v i. 

II. Law : The President is given, by the 
Oonutitution, power to gran t pardous for offences 
against l he United States, except in cases uf 
im peach menu 1 u all the states but seven, the 
stima power ia exercised by the governor. In 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio there are 
Boards of Pardou; in New Hampshire and 


Vermont tha governor has the aid of tha ex- 
ecutive council; in Florida the power is vested 
In the governor, attorney-general, and justices 
of the Supreme Court, while Louisiana has a 
somewhat similar board, including the presid- 
ing judge of the court in which the case was 
tried. In Britain the House of Commons lias 
the jiower to grant pardons : also the sovereign, 
io a limited degree. 

par'-don-a-ble, a. [Fr. pardonnable; Sp. 
pardonable *; I tal. perdonabile.) That mAy or 
can oe pardoned ; capable of being pardoned, 
forgiven, or overlooked ; excusable, lenial. 

“ These thoughts to soma will »etm pardonable." — 
Milton ApoL for Smectymnuus. 

par 1 -don-a-ble- ness, s. [Eng. pardonable ; 
-tiitss.] The quality or state of being pardon- 
able ; capability or susceptibility of forgive- 
ness. 

“TbU conreit of the onturel pardonnblenev of eia 
vanishes aw;iy '— Ball : So Peace with Borne, i 13. 

par'-don-a bly, adr\ [Eng. pardonable) ; 
-ly.] In a pardonable manner or degree; 
excusably. 

*‘ I may Jadpe when I write more or 1 tm pardonably.’ 
—Pry den. ( Todd. ) 

par'-don-er, 4 par-don-ere, a. [Eng. por- 
don; -rr.J 

1. Ord. Lang : One who pardons ; one who 
absolves an offender. 

** This is his pardon, purchas'd br such »5u. 

For which the pardo>»«-hliu»e« is lu 

Shakeep. r Measure for Measure, lv. 2. 

* 2. Church Hist. : A cleric, usually belong- 
ing to a Mendicant order, wbo was licensed to 
sell the pope's indulgences. 

■* With him there rode « gentll pardonere.’ 
Chaucer . C. T.. 

* par'-don-less, * pfer-don les, a. [Eng. 
pardon, ; -less.] That cannot be pardoned or 
forgiven ; unpardonable, inexcusable. 

“ WhAt then t he thxt enrapyle* a work. 

And warned doth offervie 
la one tblnge ofte It'ponUmUx* 

Brant: ifomee; Arte Poetry*. 

* par-dur-a-ble, a. [Perdurable.] 

pare, * pair, v.t. [Fr. parer — to deck, to 
trim, from Lat. part> = to prepare ; Ital. parart ; 
Sp. & Port, paror.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To cut off the extremities of the surface 
of ; to abave off with a sharp instrument : as, 
To pare an apple ; to pare one's nails. (It is 
followed by away or ojf when that which is cut 
away is the object ; as. To pare of the rind of 
an apple, Ac.) 

* 2. To cut down or away by little and 
little ; to diminish by degrees. 

••The king beg»o to pare a little the privilege of 
clergy. wrdAlnlnc thut clerks convict should be burned 
1b the h»nA"— Bacon : Henry rjf. 

II. Agric. : To shave off the surface of, as of 
old worn-out grass-land. [Paring, C. II. 1.] 

pare. & [Pair, s.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A pair, a con pie. 

2. Mining: A gang or party of men. 

par-eg’-me-non, a. [Or. Trapayw (parago) 
= to lead, to derive, as one word from another.] 

RheL : The employment of several words 
having a common origin in the same sentence. 

piir e gor'-JC, a. k s. [Lat. paregoricus == 
assuaging, soothing ; Gr. TraprTyopucdc (pare- 
gorikos), from rrap^yopos ( paregoros ) = en- 
couraging; trapifyopw (paregoro) = to address, 
to exhort : wap<L (para) — beaide, and ayopcvw 
(agormo) — to 6peak in an assembly ; dyopd 
(ogoro) = an assembly ; IV. paregorigue ; ItaL 
& Sp. paregorico.] 

A. vfs adj. : Aesnaging nr aoothing pain. 

B. As svtist. : A medicine or preparation to 
assuage or mitigate pain ; an anodyne. 

pd re gorlc- elixir, a. A camphorated 
tincture of opium, flavoured with aromatics. 

pa reir'-a, a [The Brazilian Port, name of 
the plant.] 

Bot. : Cissampelos Pereira, the Velvet-plant, 
a climber found in Brazil, in India, ic. 

pareira-root, pareira-brwa root,s. 

Bot. tt Pharm. : A dried root, generally said 
to be tli at of Cissnmpelos Pare era. Han bury, 
however, states, that the original reputation 
of Pareira brava was founded on a different 
plant, viz., Chondrodendron tomentosum, and 


that the plant furnishing the Pareira root i» 
unknown. A decoction, an extract, and a 
liquid extract of Pareira are used in modem 
pharmacy in catarrhal affections of the blad- 
der and in pyelitia. Its efficacy is doubted 
by some. ( Garrod .) 

* par'-el, * p^r'-ell,, v.t. [A contract of 

apparel (q.v.).] To apparel. 

pa-rel'-con, ». [Gr. wap/Axo (pardko) to 
draw out: napd (para) = along, and eA xu 
(ellco) — to draw.] 

Gram, : The addition of a syllable or particle 
to the end of a pronoun, verb, or adverb. 

* parelies, $. pi. [Gr. wap^Aia (parrlin).] 
Vivid clouds which bear the image of the eun. 

“ GUstniftg parelies on other meteors * 

U. More : Jmmort. of the Sold, L ilL M. 

* p&r’-ell, s. [Peril.] 

pa rel'-Ia, pe-reUe', a. [Fr. partlle, pertHe.} 

Bot. : Lecanora Parella, a crustaceous lichen, 
and some other species more or less akin bo 
it, furnishing, as it does, the dye called litmus. 

pa-rel'-lie, a. [Eng. parell (a); euff. -ic.] De- 
rived from Leconara parella. 

parellic-aeid, a. 

Chcm. : CqHrO^. Parellin. An acid ex- 
tracted from lichens by boiling water. Tt 
crystallizes in colourless needles, slightly 
soluble in cold water, but very soluble in 
alcohol and ether ; melts when heated, and at 
a higher temperature gives off An oil which 
solidifies on cooling. By long boiling with 
water it yields a yellow bitter un crystal lizable 
substance. It forma a few salts called j*rel- 
lates. The copper salt ia a yellowish-green 
precipitate. Barium parellate ia a white 
powder, insoluble in water. 

pa-rel'-lin, S. [Eng. pareZI(a); -in(Ckm.).] 
[Parellic-acid.] 

pa-rem'-Lo-le, *. [Gr., from wap*^ i\x» 

(paremballd) *= to place In between or l>eside : 
wapd (para) = beside, and *nPdk\to (emballd) 
= to place in: ep(em)=.(v(en) — in, and 0aAA&> 
(hallo) ■= to throw.] 

Khel. : The insertion of something In the 
middle of a period, which may be removed 
without destroying its meaning or grammatical 
integrity; also called paremptosis. 

* parement, ». [Fr., from parer — to deck, 
to trim ; Lat. pare = to prepare.] press, 
ornaments ; ornamental furniture or clothes. 

*• Til be come to his cluimbre of pavements f 

Chaucer: C. T., 10.&83. 

par emp-to -sis, s, [Gr., from xapd (para) 
= beside ; tV ( em ) — * v ( en ) = in, and imwcm 
(pfosts) — a falling.] 

Rhet. : The same as Parembole (q.v.). 

pa-rcn -chy-ma, s. [Gr. Tra^ty™^ (parent 
chuma) — anything poured in beside : pref. 
paru-, and Gr. ey\vpa ( engchuma ) =■ an infu- 
sion ; €yx«w ( mgehed) — to pour in ; ey (tf») = 
In, end ( cheo) = to pour] 

1. Anat. & Zonl. : Tlie soft tissue of organs ; 
generally applied to that of glanda. (Oimi.) 
Applied to the proper substance of viscera, 
excluding connective tissue, blood-vessels, 
and other accessory organs. (Huxley.) 

2. Bot. : Cellular tissue ; tissue in which 
the diameter of the cells Is not excessive in 
any one direction (Griffith d Henfrty ), in which 
the cells are angular (Meyen). 

TJ There is a rounded, 8 polyhedral, a mo- 
rlfurm, a tubular, a hraoched. and a stellate, 
parenchyma. Griffith and Henfrey believe 
that the only important divisions are into 
Parenchyma proper, in which the cells are 
polygonal, Merencbyma, Collenchyma, and 
Sterencbyma (q.v.). 

pa ren chym al, a. [Eng. parenchyma), 
-ah] Of or belonging to parenchyma. 

parenchymal tissue, a, 

Anat. : That portiou of the areolar tissue 
which penetrates between organs, or portions 
of them, affording them support. Called also 
penetrating and constituent tissue. (Cwa»i* : 
Anat., ed. 8th, ii. 53, 54 ) 

* par-en-chjrm’ a^ta, *. pi [Mod. Lat 

parenchyma, geuit parencJiyma^is); Lat. aeuu 
pi. adj. suff. -ata.} 

Zool. : Cuvier’s second order of Inlestina. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, P 
or, wore, wqU, work, who, son ; mute, efcb, cure, unite, C ur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ro. co = e ; ey = a ; <iu — kw» 


parenchymatous— pargeting 
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The body Is filled with ft cellular snbeUnce, 
nr even with ft continuous janmchynia. Four 
families : Acanthocephala, Tremadotea, Tumi* 
oides, and Cealoidcs. 

p&r dn-ch^m -a- to us, pa-ren'-chy- 
inous, a. (. Parenchyma.] Of or pertain- 
ing to parenchyma ; resembling or consisting 
of parenchma ; soft, spongy. 

U There is a parenc/iymafoux hepatitis. 

* pa-ren’-6-eIs, s. (Gr. wapalvtvi* (?«r raf- 
nesis), from n^puivru* (parairuti) — to recom- 
mend, from wapa (yira) = beside, and a.v<« 
(dined) = to praise; Fr. parituse.] Persu*- 
sioQ, exhortation. 

* p5.r 6-n£t'-Ie, * p£r d-nctf-Ie-al, q. 
]Gr. Trupaivrr.Ko^ ( jw ru iuefi* os ). from wap- 
oti«<ri« (paroinesL); Fr. pariiuti/pte.^ Hor- 
tatory, exhorting, persuasive, encouraging. 

“to an eputl* pnrenctlml to th* pop® hlmioit’'— 
BUhop E«UU : IMlt tj, pi 

parent, s. & a. (Fr. parent = a cooain, an 
ally, from Lat. pareiifem, nccus. of nare>U = 
a pnrent; pario = to produce, to beget, to 
bring forth ; Sp. pariente ; UaL parenle.) 

A- A 4 substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L A father or mother; he or ehe that 
begets or brings forth young. (Used of men 
end the lower animals.) 

"Tb« «Jntr of parent* to prowltlo for tha main- 
Unauce of their children l* * principle of nnUml 
U« , tut obligation. ways Paffemlorf. Kid on them 
not only by tiatuTO herself, hut hjrthrlr own proper 
ict, lu orlaiilox them Into tbo world." — Blackstoti* : 
Comment., 14c. f.. ch. 16. 

2. One who produces ; one who gives birth 
or origin ; an author. 

*• We are their panmfi am! original/* 

ShaJtstp. : J /uisummsr Sight' t Dr* am. IL U 

3. That which produces or causes ; a cause, 
a source, an origin. 

JL, Ixiw: The chief duties of parents to 
their children are three : their maintenance, 
their protection, and their education. A 
father may pnniah his young children. The 
father, not the mother, has the legal power 
over a child. On the father’s death the 
mother is entitled lu the custody of the child. 
In case of separation the mother cun claim the 
custody of the child till a certain age, after 
which iho father hue the legal right of custody. 
Each shite has iu ajH*cial cnactmeuta ia this 
particular. 

B. At adj. ; Giving birth or origin ; taking 
or holdiog the place of a parent. 

par'-ent-ago (ago as i&), i. (Fr.) 

1. Birth, extraction, origin, lineage; condi- 
tion with regard to the rank or character of 
ancestors or parents. 

" Lot tb«M my twin ytrar parmtnjo r«T«vl." 

Additon . O rid, it etamor phots* 1U 

•2. Tlie state or condition of being a parent 

“To provoot thr»a d1»turlKincr» of good order, Plato 
ordain* coramutiity of wive*. oml Interdicts parent- 
og* Ls u«j . Nhtory qf PhUo*ophy, L *73. 

* 3. Parents. 

w 11* eal*d hi* daughter*, and with *n*eche* aige 
laquyrd whlcli of them mo»l did love li«r parmt- 
aj*-“ Bptntsr: F. < 1 , II. x. 27 . 

pa rent’-al, a. (Lat. parentalle, from parens 
■= ■ parent] 

1. Of or pertaining to a parent or parents. 

"This may glv* one rcoaon to uk, whether thU 
mttciit not he railed more properly par* Mat j>ower."— 
Lock*: CifU Oovsrnmsnt. ok. 1L. ch. lit., f 62. 

2. Becoming a parent ; affectionate, tender, 
k!u<L (Thomson : Summer, 677.) 

pa-r5nt'-al-lyf, attv (F.ug. parental: dy.) 
in • parental or fatherly manner; like a 
parent. 

“ Whatever right* tne king cn]»»j s ns elector, have 
bewn always parentally exe»«U«d. ' — Lurk* Appeal 
from the item (» Us Old Whig*. 

* pjy r/Sn'-tate, p. 4. (Lat parenlalum, sup. 
ot pamUo, frum fomu, gcnlt jarenlis = a 
parent] To offer sacrifices or perfurm funeral 
rite* In honor of the dead. 

* pHr-Sn-ta-tlon, *. [I Jit narentatio, fmm 

parento =. to olh*r sacrifice* In honour of n 
duecsHcd parent. | HoinrtMncc aald or 4ono 
to honour of the dead ; funeral rites. 

"■ Ut fortum* tldw new /iarwMf(wi m*k* 
kor bated C*rUt*«w ■ dlrw *pinu' 

Sin y Lucan, lv. 

* pa-ront-clc, t. (F«., from parent] 

L Kinsfolk, relations, kindred. 


2. Parentage, birthplace. 

" T I Hero ware uot ao nmny noble hmlllM itron for 
Mm. m tlnrrc wrrr citlt* etrova for tbe yarsnUU of 
Hoiuer."- .VorfA : Ktanurn, p. ta. 

• pa ren these, *. ( Fr. J A parenthesis, 

* pa-ren'-those, r.f. (Parenthise, s.] To 
I parenthesize, (//aytoard: Vanished Virgin, 
p. 226.) 

pa-ren'-thS sis (pi. pa^rcn-th6-s^f), t. 
fGr. rrupo-fleat? (jareutfitsu) *= « placing hi 
beside, insertion, parenthesis, from n-upa(pam) 
ss lieside; iu (cu) = in, and 0<<m (fAesw) — 
a placing ; rc0»jp.i (ftfAcmi) = to place ; Fr. 

? trenJhhe: Sp. parentejfi* ; lUb par miss l ; 
urt. parenfTiMwr.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A sentence or part of a aentenco 
Inserted in the middle of another sentence, 
with the subject of which it is cognate, bat 
from which it may be omitted without Im- 
pairing the grammatical construction or the 
substantial meaning. 1 1 is commonly marked 
olf by upright curved lines ( ), but frequently 
also by dashes — — . 

* 2. Fig. : An interval. 

II Print. ; A mark consisting of two up- 
right curved lines, used to include words 
Inserted parenthetically. 

* pa-ren’-the-size, * pa^rSn r -thS-8i3©, 

F.f. (Eng. parenthesis); -tie, -wc.] 

1. To place or set in a parenthesis ; to In- 
clude between marks of parenthesis. 

2. To make to resemble the aign of a par- 
enthesis ; to make bowed or curved like the 
marks of a parenthesis. 

'■ Ho b IaII raid muscular, uatudlr. with logs par^ 
r>\ thriu* l by lunge to th« uul d Scribner n Hugo, 
tine, March i860, i*. T,L 

pir-en thot'-l2, pir^n-tliet -Ic-al a. 

(Gr.n-apei/0<ro?(par«frdA«foi)— iuserted beside.] 

( Parenthesis.] 

I. Of or pertaining to a parenthesis. 

2. Of the nature of ft parenthesis ; Inserted 
•s a parenthesis. 

'•To Avoid coufutloo of porwonu. f would rather mi>- 
pose the foregoing verte f 101 Ito whomsoever it may 
belong) to be parenthetic."— Horn* : /'wi n Ixxiv. IL 

3. Using nr coutainiug pa ren these a : os, a 
parenthetical style. 

p£r-en-tliet'-fc-al-l^, adv . (Eng. parea- 
thelical ; dy.] iu manner or form of a paieu- 
thesis ; by or in parenthesis. 

"ThU Intell igeuce U certainly roeotlonod parm. 
tKeticnUy:'— Bryant : O 0 ter rat tout on Scripture, y. ICO. 

• par' ent hood, e. (Eng. parent; - hood. ] 
The state, condition, or positiou of u parent 

* pa rent -I 5 ido, s. (Lat parm.*, genit 
parentis = a parent, and ccedo (ia comp, -cido) 
= to kill.] One who kills a parent ; a parri- 
cide or matricide. 

* par'- ©nt - leas, a. (Eng. parent; -Um.] 
destitute or deprived of parents. 

The parentless children are twig hi far better than 
many who do know the parent* care."— C. Anight: 
Once Upon a Time, li. Ill 

par'-6r, ». (Eng. rar(i), v . ; -n-.] Oqo who 
or that which pares ; an instrument far paring. 

“The women with ihort pecker* or parert . . . doe 
OTiely break* the vppor part ot tbo yrouod tn ralae vp 
the woeda.'*— Uuckluyt : Voyag.'t, ill. S1L 

• p&r - or'- gon, * pflr'- Sr - «. (Or. 

nuaepyou (jHxreryon), from wapa (/*ara)= be- 
side, ami rpyoi' (ergon) = work. ] A work done 
Incidentally; a work subnixlinato or Inci- 
dental to another ; ft anpcrtlulty; » iuper- 
fluoua detail. 

“Scrlpturo toeing ■erloo*. and commonly omltllnf 
inch pttrergiet, it will in unieaaoaabie to comleinn ill 
laoghter. '—Browns : i’utgnr Lrrourt, bk. vlL, ch. xvl. 

t pOr-rSs-I-fy, v.t. (Mod. Lat paresis) (q.v.) ; 

still -fy ] 

l\Uhnl. : To affect with pftreslx (Tanner.) 

pir’ 6-fils, i. (Gr. irap*<** (pnrerto = want 
of atrength, from rmp iijpi (pa ri<ri?U) = to relax. J 
rnthoL : Insanity with general parslysl*. 
Tlio loss nf motor iiowcr W pmgresslvo. 
Those aflllcted rarely live more than from on ft 
year to three years. 

pjv-rdt-lo, a. (Or. irapero* ( paretof) =* ro- 
fuxrd, palsied, and Eng., &c. anfi’. *<c.) 

I’athol. ; Of, botouglng to, arising from, or 
affected by parcals (q.v.). 


p&r-e'-tr6-pltis, t. (Fret ptir-, and Mod. 
L/it. etropius.) 

IcJiihy. : A genua of Acanthopterygll, famffy 
Chromlde*. Bo«ly coniprcaned, oblung, c«»veml 
with cycloid 8* aies of moderate size. Dorsal 
«I*ecies numerous, anal spines nine. Oa* 
species, from Madagascar. 

* par fait, • par-flt, a. (Fr.) Ferfect. 

* par- lx it- ness, *. fEng. parfalt ; -**$.] 
Feifuctinn, integrity. 

*par-fay, * par-feU adv. (Fr. par — br, 
and /oc = faith. | By my faith; faith; h 
faith, ( Chaucer : C. T. p 3,(»SI.) 

* par fit, a. (O. Fr.] Perfect (q.r.X 

* par-flt-Iy, atlv. (FEarECTLV .) 

* par-fourme, r.f. (Perform.] 

par'-ga-aite, a. [From Pargus. Finland, 
where ii is found ; auff. -He (Jftu.).J 

ilffn. ; A vnrtcty of Ilnrnblcinle (q.v.)., con- 
taining much ntumina and some protoxide of 
Iron. Occurs in green crystals and gruluft ia 
a coarsely crystalline calcitc. 

parge (1), #. (Pahoet.] 

parge-work, s. Pargeted or plaetcrod 
work. (ArcArtotoflia, x. 403.) 

parge (2), *. [A corrupt of barge (2), ft./ 
parge -board, s. (BACCE-BOAnD.] 
par -get, per'-get, s. (PAnairr, r.) 

1. Gypsum or phistcr-stone. 

" Of EnijlUh talc, the eoaner *ort 1« called yAshee. 
or parget. — Woodward. 

2. A plaster formed of lime, sand, hnir, and 
cow-dung, for lining the loterinr of lluea ; par- 
geting. 

3. A plaster-work executed In raised orna- 
mental figures, inuulded or impressed by th# 
truwcl. 

4. A stucco. 

• 5. A cnat or covering for a wall. (Spent* t 
Fisiotw of iiellay, ii.) 

• 6, Paint, usually for the face. 

par'-get, * par- get- yn, * par-gette, 
* par-I-et, * sparch-yu, * epar-get- 
tyn, v.t. & t, (Ktyin. doubtful. Generally 
den veil from Lat. paries fgenit. parietis) = a 
wall, ; more probably spareftyu n»ul spargetiyn 
are the nrigimil forms, from Low Lat. 
frequent, of Lat. sparga — to scatter. ] 

A- Transitive : 

1. To coat or cover with parget or plaster ; 
to planter. 

"If be have bestowed bat n Httle lumni to the 

gl'izlug. piulug. parirtinq of Ood * bou*o, Jon ibaU 
bnd it in tlie cliurch wliulow."— A/p. Natl ; Character* 
Of IVei ; Of ths Vck%nylQriout. hk IL 

• 2. To paint; to cover with paint. 

• 3. To cover over; to disguise ; to gloss 
over. 

■' While we tbo* paiot aud parget our own ilMi.w I- 
tie*."— Vovernmsnf of ths Tongue. 

• B. Intransitive: 

L To lay oo plaster. 

2. To lay on paint, especially on tho face. 

“3lie'» above fifty. «lr, and pargrii^—Bett Jemmts : 
BUmt W'onwn, iv.l. 

par'-^6t-©r, *. (Eng. parprf ; -er.j One who 
pargets or plasters ; a plasterer. 

par'-gfit-Ing, par ' ^St-tlng, *. [1 ’aiwct.] 
Build. : Plaster-work of varlouft kinds, 
eapcclaily decorative plaster-work In raisevi 
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ornamental figures, extensively ad noted In Mm 
sixteenth »nd aeTcnteouth centuries for ike 


boU. b^; potit, JtJvVI ; cat, ^cll, chorus, <jMn, bench; go, gem ; thin. \hiB; ftln. 09; ©xpoet, Xenophon, exist. YnC* 
-dan. -tlon — shi>n. -tlon, -sloxr= ahun ; -(don. hj ion - yJiftn. •clous, tlons, -dona = shds. -his, -die, Ac. = bd* ^ 
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pargetory— parinarium 


Internal and external decoration of houses. 
Groups of figures, caryatids, festoons of fruit 
and flowers, mid emblematic figures abound. 
Ceilings were frequently laid out in geometric 
figures, the sunken panels between the leading 
lines being filled with devices of various kinds, 
and frequently with figures indicative of the 
virtues or mental qualifications. 

• par'-get-dr * par'-jet-or-ft a. I Fau- 
cet.] Something composed of or covered 
with parget or plaster; a cover, a acreen. 

•‘He 1>ru uglit ua home notbiog but a mere Uukurd 
of drollery, a venereous pnrjetory for a ntews."— 
MiUon: Apology for Smectymnuiu. 

par-bel-Ic, a. [Eng. parhelion) ; -fe.) Per- 
taiaing or relating to parhelia. 

par -he II on, par-be'-ll-um (pi. par- 

he' H-a)» s. [Gr. naprj Aios (parelios ) = 
beside o‘r near the sun : preE par-, aod ijAio? 
(helios) = the sun.) 

Meteor. : A mock-sun. It is a common 
phenomenon in the polar regions, but very 
rare in Britain. The writer saw two in Unst, 
the most northerly of the Shetland Islea, in 



PARHELION. 


Angust, 1S5S ; and Mr. Win. Trail, of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, when at Strang* 
ford in County Down, saw three brilliant suns 
in the same horizontal line, and of equal 
brightness. He thus describes tbe phe- 
nomenon : 

“The two out*r or mock. sun* prado dll y assumed the 
prismatic colours, slid lengthening out, joined above, 
thus forming the * ordinary halo,' In which the red 
colour wn* nearest to tbs real tun. Cuuceutrle and 
exterior to it was another prismatic halo, the ’extra- 
ordinary halo,’ which was rather fainter. In winch also 
the red colour was Innermost. Touchlujj this latter 
externally was the ' circuit! zenithal halo, which was 
by far the most brilliant of the three, lying as if hori- 
zontally overhead. In this, likewise, the red colour 
was next the suu. this forming the outer periphery of 
the halo. The phenomenon began a little after two 
r si., and lasted only for about half an hour, attaining 
its greatest epleudour at 2.2u r. u/— Brit. A woe. Rep., 
1S71, iL 66. 

Parhelia probably arise from refraction and 
reflection produced by minute fragments of 
ice in the sky. 

par'-l-ah, S- [Tamil parriar.] 

1. lit. : In southern India, one of that 

section of the community with which even 
the lowest recognised castes will not eat, 
though there are Hindoos inferior even to the 
pariahs. The latter are Turanian, and origin- 
ally constituted that section of the aborigines 
in the South or India who submitted to the 
Aryan and other conquerors during the suc- 
cessive invasions of the land. Many pnrinlis 
are servants of Europeans, accompanying the 
regiments over the whole Madras Presidency, 
hence they are more civilized than the castes 
above them ; and a iminber or them have em- 
braced Christianity. 

2. Fig. : An outcast ; one despised and con- 
temned by society. 

•• The victim should regard himself as a pariah. “ — 
Dally Chronicle, sejit. 23, 1886. 

j par lab-arrack, s. The same aa Arrack 
(q-v.). 

pariah dog, s. 

Zool. : The name given to those individuals 
of Cit nis familiar is which have run wild, and 
which occur in many parts of eastern Europe 
—notably in Constantinople, where they are 
the only scavengers, and in Asia. They are 
about two feet high, yellow, black, or a dirty 
white, with crei t, pointed ears, and smooth 
akins. They form pucks or bauds, which tnke 
possession of a district, repelling nil intruders, 
lsolaled instances of degeneration have been 
known to occur in England. 

'*Tbe ileepy pariah tl'Wi stirred out of the path to 

Di&ke w»y mr un.“— Field. Oct. IT, 18SA. 


Par'-I-an, «. & «. [See def.] 

A- As adj.: Of or pertaining to Paros, an 
island ii the Aegean Sea. 

B. As su[/sfu«rine: 

Pottei'y: A variety of porcelain having the 
appearance of Carrara marble, aod made by 
the substitution of soft feldspar for Cornish 
atone in tbe porcelain process. It derives its 
name from its resend 'lance to the celehrated 
marble of Paros, and is much employed for 
statuettes and other works of art. 

Parian -chroniele, s. An inscription 
on some of tbe Arundclian marbles, so called 
from having been kept in the island or Paros. 

It is a chronological account of the principal 
events in Grecian, and particularly in Athe- 
nian history, during a period of 1,"18 years, 
from the reign or Ce* rupa, B.c. 1400. to the 
archonship of Diognatus, b.<\ 264. But the 
chronicle of the last nicety years was lost, bo 
that the part now remaining ends at the 
archonship of Diotimus, b.c. 354. The authen- 
ticity of this chronicle has been called in 
question by Mr. Robertson, who, in 178S, 
published a Dissertation nn the Parian Chron- 
icle. His objections, however, have Wen ably 
and fully discussed, and the authenticity oT 
this ancient document has been vindicated by 
Person, ir. his review of Robertson's essay. 

It was procured originally by M. do Peirese, 
a Frenchman, afterwards purchased by the 
Earl of Arundel, and given by him to 
the University of Oxford. [ A rundellan- 

MAKBLES.) 

• Parian-marble, a. 

Petrol. Comm. : A white, large-grained, 
and considerably translucent marble, called 
by the Greeks (/ac/tniles), from Aux^os 

(luchnos) = light, because quarried by lamp- 
light. It was the most celebrated statuary 
marble of antiquity, and was round in the 
island of Paros, also in Naxos and Tenos, the 
celebrated stain** of the Venus de Medicis, 
the Venus Capitolini, &c. f are made of this 
marble. 

Parian - porcelain, s. The same aa 

Pajuan, B. 

p&r-I-a'-n®, s. pi. [Parin.c.1 

p&r l-ba-ro'-ba, $. [The Brazilian name.] 
Pharm. : The root of Piper Purtlieiiium, 
administered in Brazil in ameiiorrhcea, leucor- 
rboea, and excessive meustrual discharges. 

par' -id, s. [Mod. Lat. parts, genit. 7x1 ritlis.) 
Bnt. (PI.): Liodley’s name for the Trilliaceie 
(q v.). 

par' i d®, s. pi. [Lat. par(tis) ( q . v .) ; fern, 
pi. adj. suit, -idre.) 

Ornith. : Titmice ; a family of Turdiform 
Perehers (Insessores Turd i formes). Bill slioit 
and conical ; upper mandible without a notch 
at the til*; nostrils generally concealed by 
bristles; tarsi with scales, primary quills ten. 
Found in numbers in Europe, Asia, and North 
America ; rarer in Africa, and wanting in South 
America, Australia, nml Ocean ica. Suh-f.i mi- 
lies two, Purina: (Titmice proper) and Sittime 
(Nuthatches). The latter are generally made 
a separate family. 

par -1-dig-i-tatC, cu [Rat. par, genit. parts 
= equal, and Eng. digitate.] Having an even 
number of lingers and toes. 

par -id in, s. [Mod. Lat. pans, genit. pari- 
ties); ‘in (Chem?).] 

Chem. : C 6 H 10 O: { . A neutral substance ex- 
tracted from the leaves of Paris gua drifolia. 
It crystallizes in shining laniime, forming 
when dry a satiny mass, slightly soluble in 
cold water and alcohol, more so in boiling 
water and in proof spirit. It is decomposed 
by hot nitric acid and by potash. [Paris (2).] 

par'-id-oi, s. [Eng. parid(in) ; snff. -oZ.] 

Chem. : A substance formed, to- 

gether with glucose, by boiling a solution 
of paridin in hydrochloric acid, with dilute 
alcohol. 

p&r'-I-es (pi- pa-ri -et-ec), s. [Lat. = & 
wall-1 * 

A nat. <t Dot . ; The inside walls of any cavity : 
as, the parietes of the cranium; the jnirietes 
of a capsule. (Generally in the plural.) 


*pa-ri al, a- [Pair-royal.) 


pa-ri'-ct-al, a. &. s. [Lat. po.rietalis, from 


paries, genit. varietis = a wall ; Fr. pariMal; 
8p. parietal ; Ital. parietale.) 

A. A* adjective : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to a wall. 

2. Pertaining to buildings or the care of 
them ; resident within the walls or buildings 
of a university or the like. (v4mer.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. Jt Zool. : Of or belonging to the 
different cavities of the body. {Owen.) 

2. Bat. (Of placentce) : Attached to the aides, 
aa distinguished from the axis of an ovary or 
seed-vessel. 

B. As subst. ( PL ) : The parietal-bones (q.v.X 
parietal bones, s. pi. 

Anat. : Two bones on the roof of the skull. 
They articulate with each other in the middle 
line, and are bounded in front by the frontal, 
behind by the occipital bone, and below by 
the temporal or sphenoid bones. They are 
quadrilateral plates, convex above, and con- 
cave below, ami occupy a great part of the 
top of the skull. 

parietal-eye, *. [Unpai red-eye.) 

pa-ri-o-tar'-l-a, s. [Fem. aing. of L*U 
parietarins — pertaining to walls ; on which 
the pellitory often grows.) 

Bot. : Pellitory ; a genus of Urticaceae. 
Leaves alternate, flowers polygamous, calyx 
four-cleft, stamens four, filaments transversely 
wrinkled at first in curves, then bending back 
elastically: style filiform, st’gnm penicillate, 
achene shining, enclosed in the calyx. Known 
species eight. [Pellitory.) 

pa ri -£-tar-$r, # par i-tor-ie, *. [Fr. pa- 
ri eta ire, from Lat paries (geuit. parietis) = a 
wall.) 

Bot. : Wall -pellitory, a plant of tha genua 
Parietaria (q.v.). 

"His torched dropped rs ft •tllliitorle 
Were ful of plaiuUine or of parttori «. 

CAuucer : C. T., 16, 04*. 

pa-ri'-et-ej, s. pi. [PAniEs.) 

par-i-et'-ic, a. [Eng. paricf(i«). anff - 
Derived fioiu Parmcliu parielitui. 

parietic-acid, s. [CnnysopHANic-AciD.) 

pa-ri'-e-tin, a. [Lat. parietina, the dis- 
tinctive name of a speciea of Parmelia (q.v.).l 
[ UsNIC-AClD.) 

* pa-ri'-et-Ine, S. [Lat parietina = old, 
fiileu-dovvu walls, ruins.) A piece of a wall ; 
a ruin. 

•« Rulnfs oT stich bfttbea fonnd In tlii« laUnd. ftmonget 
those purietinei mid ruliUloli of old Roim&u townei. — 
Burton : A natomy of Melancholy, p. 238. 

pa-ri-et-o-, prtf. [Lat. paries, genit pariet- 
(ts); o connect) (See compound.) 

paricto mastoid, a, 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the mnstold end 
to the jiarictal boues. There is a j»arieto- 
mastoid suture. 

parieto- splanchnic, parieto -vis- 
ceral, a. 

Comp. Anat.: Of or belonging to that 
nervous ganglion which supplies the walls of 
the mantle, gills, and the viaceia in tha 
higher inoliusca. 

pa-ril'-liC, a. [Eng. (sarsa)pcrill(a) ; de.] 
Contained in or derived from aarsaparilla 
(q.v.). 

parillic-acid, «. [SimilacinJ 
par !m’-par, phr. [Lat.) Odd or even. 

pa-ri'-n®, tprir-l-a'-n®, s.pl [Lat. par(\u) 
(q.v.); fem. pi. adj. suft'. -fua;.] 

Ornith. : Titmice proper ; the lypicnl sub- 
family of Faridue. Bill short, straight, taper- 
ing, entire or very slightly notched ; lateral 
toes unequal ; near tarsus shorter than the 
hind toe, which is large and strong. They 
arc small and lively birds, seeking their food 
among the buds of trees, where they flud and 
destroy numerous caterpillars, &c. 

par i-nar-i-um, $. [From yxirinarf, the 
Guiana name ot Parinarium ezcelsum.] 

Bot. : A genua of Clirysoholanace®. Be- 
tween thirty and forty species are known. 
The fruit of Parinarium ejxelsaim is tbe Rougb- 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; 
or, wore. w<?lf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ®, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu - kw. 
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•kinned and Gray Plum of Sierra Leone. It 
is eaten, bh are the kernels of P. camputrt ami 
P. montanum. 

par'-lng, •palr'-ing, pr. par., a., & ». 

I Pa he, v.) 

A. k B. At pr. jxir. <£ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. At tvbstantive: 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of cutting or shaving off the ex- 
tremities or surface. 

*‘Th/\t defeat of thl* trre*t roiuter wiw hut HKo the 
■hnvlnjr of hi* l««u\l. or the pttiriny of his ualU."— 
Howell ■ Letter,. bk I.. ft 1. leL 3i. 

2. That which is pared or ahaved off ; a 
clipping ; the rind. 

‘■The women bore 

The paritifit forth : and all the clutter'd gore." 

Chapman: liomer ; VUyuey xxll. 

IL Technically: 

1. Agric. : The act, process, or practice of 
paring or shaving off the surface of grass land 
fur tillage ; that which is pared off. 

•‘In May. after relo, pare off the surface of the earth, 
•aid with the paring, rsise your hills high, <uid eul.irge 
their hrtuwlth.*'— Jtforf itner ; hntbandry. 

2. Bookbinding : Thinning the leather to- 
wards its edge ao as to prevent a square pro- 
jection at its terminating edge. 

% Paring ami burning : 

Agric . .* The operation of paring off the anr- 
face of old worn-out grass-lands, and burning 
it f»»r the sake of the ashes, which act as a 
powerful manure; and for the destruction of 
weeds, insects, Ac. 

paring chisel, s. A joiner's chisel hav- 
ing the Uu>il oil one aide, used in fitting and 
finishing; not differing essentially from a 
flrmer-chisel (q.v.). 

paring knife, *. 

1. A knife used by wond-loniera and others 
for roughing out work ; it has a hook at one 
end passing through an eye-bolt In the block, 
allowing considerable freedom of motion ; the 
block is secured to a lathe or work-bench by 
■crew attachment. 

2. A knife used for peeling fruit, having a 
guard to legulatc the depth of cut. 

3. A farrier's hoof-paring tool. 

4. Burg. ; A knife user! in removing the 
cuticle or ragged edges of parts which are to 
be placed iu appositioo that they may grow 
together. 

paring -machine, #. A key-grooving 
machine 

paring plough, s. 

Husbandry : A plough for cutting sods or 
turfs from the surface of the grouud ; a sod- 
plough. 

paring-scissors, s. 

Burg. * Scissors for trimming tho edges of 
wounds or freshening the edges of fistulous 
openings In order that they may grow to- 
gether when brought in appositionaud secured. 

• par-in-gal, a. (Anglo-Norman.) Equal. 

par’-I pis’ SU, phr. (l^at.) With equal pace, 
steps, or progress. In law, a term signifying 
equally, in proportion ; without undue pre- 
ference ; said especially of the creditors of an 
insolvent estate, who. with certain exceptions, 
are entitled to payment of tlieii debts in ahnrea 
proportioned to their respective claims. 

p&r-I pin' nato, a. (Lat par , genit. paris 
= equal, and'Eug. jiinnate.] 

Bot. (0/ a leaf, «Cc.) : Equally pinnated ; 
pinnated without a terminal leaflet or a ten- 
clnl. Example, the leaf of the tuberous vetch. 

pftx'-Is (1), *. Jlxit. par, genit. parls = equal, 
Iioin the regular quaternary arrangement in 
the parts of the flower.] 

Hot.: Herb Paris; a genus of Trilllacerc 
Bindley ) of l.iliamc, tribe Trillideie (Sir John 
looker). Knot-stock stout, sepals and petals 
three to tlvc, narrow, pstent, or reficxed ; 
•tmiens, six to twelve; licrry, three to five- 
celled. Known species two of th reo. [Ilmn- 
rAnm ] 

Pjkr'-la (2), t. (From the Fariril, the l^atln 
name of the original inhabitants.) 

Geog. : The capital of France. 

Parls-bosln, i. 

Geol. .* A series of Tcrtlsry deposits lying In 


a cavity or depression in the Cretaceous rocka 
under and around Paris. 'J’he Tertiaries of the 
Puris-basm nre tunny of them richly fosailif- 
erons. (Paris-ovpsum.) 

•I Sometniies, as by M. Hebert, the term 
Paris-basin Is made to include also the Chalk 
in which the Tertiaries lie. (Brit. Assoc. Hep., 
1872, li. 104.) 

Paris-blue, s. 

Chenu : A bright blue colouring matter, 
obtained by heating aniline with stauuic 
chloride. 

* Parts-candle, s. A large war candle. 

Parls-gypsum, a. 

Geol. : Gypsum belonging to the Lacustrine 
gypseous series of Montmartre. It is a granu- 
lar crystalline rock, a ml, together with the 
associated nmrls, contains lam! mid flnviatile 
shells and the skeletons of birds and mam- 
mals. Of the last alsmt fifty species have 
been found, nearly four-fifths of them perisso- 
dnctyle Ungulata. K was from this forma- 
tion that Cuvier obtained the bones the study 
of which did so much to found the science of 
Comparative Anatomy. 

Paris lake, s. (Carmine-lake.) 
Parls-rcd, a. 

Chem. : Finely divided ferric oxide, naed for 
polishing opt. cal glaases, gold and silver 
ornaments, die. 

* P&r'-is (3), a. (Sea compound.) 

* Paris garden, s. A bear-gnrden; a 
noisy disorderly place ; in reference to the 
bear-garden kept by Robert de Paris, on the 
banks of the Thames, in the reign of Richard 

11 . 

p&r’ Ish, * par-lsch, * par lsche, * par- 
ysh, • par ysho, 5. A a. [Fr. parnisse, from 
Lat. jmrcetfa = an ecclesiastical district, a 

{ parish ; Gr. irapouciu (paroikia) = a neighbour- 
mod. a parish, from rrapono? (paroikos) = 
neighbouring: jr«pa (;»im) = beanie, and 
01 * 0 ? (oi/.*o>) = a house ; Kp. parroquia ; ltal. 
purrocchia. ] 

A. A* substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the seme sense as II. 

" My |»rld<? wn* t/uned. *ml In onr grief 
i of the parish a*kd relief." 

Wordsworth • The Last of t he IHock. 

2. In America: An ecclesiastical society, 
not bounded by territorial limits, but com- 
posed of tlioge persons who chose to unite 
under the charge of a particular priest, clergy- 
man, or minister; 11 congregation. 

II. Ecclsx. <C Law: That circuit of ground 
committed to the care of one parson or vicar, 
or other minister having permanent cure of 
souls. ( If 'harton.) 

TJ The origin of parishes Is lost in antiquity, 
Home believe they wore of civil, but the ma- 
jority that they were of ecclesiastical origin. 
Christianity established itself first at the 
leading cenlres of populations, whence it put 
forth missionary dibits in every direction. 
Many subordinate churches in each place thus 
arose around the mother church, and tended 
slowly to beer >inc more independent, hiving 
assigned to them a district within which to 
operate, after which financial endowments 
would follow. Many lords of manors built 
and endowed churches for their dependents, 
ami to this day manors end parishes are in 
many places conterminous. In the enrlv ages 
a parish was a bishop’s as distinguished from 

an archbishop’s see, but when the for was 

gradually parcelled out into smaller port inns 
these latter began to be called pnri?dio<. Cnm- 
den says t hat England wasdivided into pm Islics 
by Honorius, the second Archbishop ofCant'T- 
bnry (eirc. a d. 0:10), but Selden has shown tlmt 
long after this the clergy lived In common, and 
were not separately located hi parishes. Bede, 
about a, l>. 700, mentions the lay foundation of 
parishes, ami they are alluded to In the laws 
of Kin- Edgar (a.d. 070). Mr. T»ple.v, F.G.S. 
(lor., cit .) gives tupogrnphicnl reasons for be- 
lieving— 

Tlmt wtmtrvrr nmy It* vr !m-*h theorl •Ili«<f tnmiom 
or |>nrli>lir* *• »m-lt, they l»*»t It dri •»•»>«! M|m*i *1111 nl.lrr 
iHvInIiiu* of the faml »>i<! that Hiiw »i*rv nut f >.«■«»»•** I 
by the nrliltmry set «>f ilnmli nr kin* tmt 
nr»p»«*rily fn»m the ifrrnt uhtulcnt ol tins 

coutitry." Hr it. Astoe. ftrp, fliiTiJ, II lu7. 

By the time of l’opc Nleholns's taxation 
(a.i>. 1 2SS) the country imrfahes were set lied 
ns they lenmined till the Hefornmtloii. In 


1520 there were 9.047; and In 1RR4 In England 
about i:),500. lu tho United Slates there are 
uo civil iinnehes, except ill the Slate of Lou- 
isiana. A church district frequently beans this 
title. 

Ad English parish la not merely an ecclcv 
stoat ical division, it in also au urea for local 
government iu unittcia civil, and is the smallest 
unit recognized for that pur] rose. For ita 
officers, sec Parish-officers. Of these the over- 
seers impose rates far the relief of the poor, 
for maintaining the roods, the police, for 
sanitary purposes, &c. In «oiij* cases the 
parish is self governod for certain of these 
purposes, but more generally it forma part of 
a union (q.v.). (Quoad sacra.) 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a parish ; connected 
with a parish ; parochial : as, a par LA church, 
parish records, &.c. 

2. Maintained by, or dependent on, tho 
parish. 

*’ Thfghoat *nd the parish gtrl *re eutir« new eh*- 
rmet? r*. — Oay. 

parish apprentices, x. pf. Apprentices 
bound out by the overseers of parishes at the 
expense of the parish, being the children of 
persons unable to maintain them. 

parish-child, s. A child brought ap at 
the expense of the parish ; a pauper child, 

parish clerk, s. 

Eccles.: An official appointed hy the incum- 
bent to assist in various duties, for which, 
though not clerical, lie is responsible. Uis 
remuneration consists partly of a salary, paid 
by the parish, and partly by a portion of the 
fees, the whole of which, however, belong, In 
law, to the incumbent. In many large parishes 
one of the curates is appointed to this office, 
and is called “the Cleik in Orders.” The 
nominal duties are then performed by a 
deputy. 

parish officers, s. pL Churchwardens, 

overseers, and constables. 

parish priest, s. 

1. A clergyman who holds a parish as a 
benefice, lie may be either a rector or a 
vicar. The title is confined in Ireland to tho 
Roman Catholic priest of a parish. 

2. A title often applied to nay clergyman 
regarded in his pastoral character, rather that 
in that of a preacher. 

parish register, a. A b.sik in which 
all births, deaths, and marriages that occur Id 
the parish are registered. They ore iu the 
charge of the incumbent. 

parish top, ». (Town-top.) 

•par-lsh-cn, *par~is sohen, s. (O. Fr. 

poroLsuru, from Eccles. LaL jKirochiauus.] A 
parishioner (q.v.). (Clutncer : C. 7'., 4S4.) 

* p^tr'-ish lng, *. I Eng. parish ; -inj.) A 
hamlet ar small village adjoining and belong- 
ing to a parish. ( llnlliuvlL ) 

* pa rish -Ion al, •pa-rlsh -idn-all, a. 

[Mill. Eng. pari sh rn — n parishioner ; Eng. ailj. 
snif. -rtf.) Of or pertaining to a parish ; paro- 
chial. 

"Th*r Infi'ml onlv trtMjmffle pnrlihtnnnH meet- 

InK*.”— Up. hall: Defence of U amble Ketnotut ranee, 

ft I a. 

pa rtsh lon er, "pa rlsh'^6n-cr, s. [Mid. 

Eng. parishen ,* -«r.) * One who belongs to a 
parish. 

“TIh* parlthonert *ro not rxeu-nl Iwforr Oik!, bp 

tlie lilmiluvue imd Mrnkiu'* of llir |»rie»L'*— fail«m#r .♦ 

&4)r»io» 4. 

Pa-ri^ I an, n. k s. [Fr. /ViWxffn.i 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Baris or Ita 
Inhabitants. 

B. As subst . : A native or inhabitant of 
Pin is. 

Parisian gold oolourod alloy, *. A 

factitious gold. 

Parisian whlto-motal, t. An olloy 

com posed of copper. iiU'S p..rla; tine, 6'5 ; 
nickel, IP’S; cadmium, 4 7. 

* par-ls sohen, *. (I'AmaitEN.) 

Pa-rls’-l-6nno, t. (Fr.) A female native or 
inhabitant, of Paris. 

p\r'-i sitO, *. [After J. J. Pnria ; Huff, -to 
(Min.).] 


b^ll, ; ptfUt, ; cat, 901 1, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go. gom ; thin, ^bls ; sin, , oxpoct, ^Conophon. oxiut. ph =* t 
-dan, -tlon = shoa. tlon, slon = shun ; -^lon, ^lon — zhun. clous, -tlous, sious = shus, -bio, -<llo, Ac. b^l, d^L 
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Min. : A mineral occurring only in crystals, 
associated with emerald, at the emerald mines 
of Mnso. New Granada. Crystal lizatiun hexa- 
gonal ; hardness, 4*5 ; aj\ gr. 4*35 ; lustre 
vitreous, pearly to resinous on cleavage 
planes; colour, brownish ; streak, yellowish- 
white; translucent Compos. ; carbonic acid, 
24’5 ; protoxide of cerium, 40*3 ; protoxide of 
lanthanum, 10*2 ; protoxide of didymium, 
10*4 ; fluoride of calcium, 14*6=100, which 
corresponds to the formula 

(Ce0 > La0,Di0)C02+i(CaCe)F. 

* par'-X-Sol'-O-gir, s. [Gr. irdouros ( parisos ) 
= nearly equal ; suff. -o logy. The use of equi- 
vocal or ambiguous language. 

P&r'-is-typh nm, s. [Eu<j. parts (1) ; (s)typh- 
n(ic), and suff. -in \Chem.). J 

Chem . ,* C^HgjOjg. A hitter substance con- 
tained, together with paridin, in the leaves of 
J-uris quodrifnlia. It is an amorphous mass, 
soluble in cold water, but resolved by bulling 
into glucose and paridin. 

p5r i-syl-lab ic, par -I- syl- lab'- le- 
al, «. (Lat par=. equal, and Eng. syllabic, 
syllabical; Fr. i*arisyll/>hiqnc.) Having equal 
or like syllables; applied to those nouns in 
inflected languages which have the same 
number of syllables iu the nominative aud 
the oblique cases. 

pa-rit'-I-um (or t as sh), $. (Latinised from 
the Malabar name.] 

Mat . : A gen os of Hibisce®, sometimes 
merged in Hibiscus. Puritium tiliaceum fur- 
nishes a good lihre used for mats, ropes, Ac. 
P. ebihim, the Mountain Molina of Ctil>a ami 
Jamaica, is a flue tree yielding a greenish -blue 
timber, which is largely employed iu Jamaica 
for cabinet- making, 

■ par'-i-tor, * par-i-teur, s. [An abbrev. 
of apparitor (q.v.).J An apparitor. 

* par-1 tor-ie, s. (Fr. parutaire.) The 
plant parietary or pellitory. 

pSir'-i-ty, s. [Fr. pn rite, from Lat, paritatem, 
acc. of pari Ins = equality: par= equal ; Sp. 
parulud ; I tal. pa rilu.] Tlic quality ur state 
of being equal ; equality ; close correspond- 
ence ; analogy. 

•'Their Agreement In essential characters invites 
rather an Identity then * partly." — Ulan oill : Vanity 
Of Dogmatatng. cu. x vi. 

park, *parche» S. [A contract, of Mid. Eng. 
parrok (A.S. pearroc), now spelt paddock 
(q.v.) ; cf. Ir. & Gael, pa ire ; Wei. jwirfc, pa nag ; 
Bret, park; Dut. perk; Sw. & Dan. pnrk\ 
Ger. pferch ; Fr. pare; 1 tal. parco ; Sp. parque; 
Low Lat. jxircus.1 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. A considerable extent of pasture and 
woodland surrounding or adjoining a mansion, 
and used fur purposes of recreation or tlic 
grazing of deer, cattle, and sheep. 

'‘While iii the park I sing. the llst'iilng deer 
Attend Uiy ixujaUu. and f.-rget to fear.** 

IV oiler : At Penshurst 

2. A piece of ground, of any size, in or close 
to a town, aud open to the public for pur- 
poses of recreation, pleasure, or exercise, 
subject to the regulations of the local au- 
thority. 

*3. An inclosed piece of ground for tillage 
or pasture; a cultivated held; a paddock, 
(Scotch.) 

* 4. A large net placed on the margin of the 
eea with only one entrance, which is next the 
shore, and i9 left dry by the ebb of the tide. 
( Uullyband .) 

IL Technically : 

1. Law : (See extract). 

“A park is an enclosed chose, extending caly over 
a man's own grounds. The park. Indeed, properly 
slgiiidea an enclosure ; but yet It Is not every common 
field or common w hick a genllemnu pleases to an r urn i id 
with :v wall or paling. or to stock with a herd of deer, 
thut is thereby constituted a le^d park; for the 
kind's grunt, or at least tuuuemoiial preset ipUoti. is 
necessary to make it so."— Blackstonc: Comnumiuries, 
hk. si., cb. 8. 

HA pork differs from a chace in being in- 
closed, while the latter is always open and 
from a forest in not having peculiar courts and 
office) s or laws. 

2. Mil. : The space occupied by the animals, 
waggons, pontoons, and maleiiala of all kind, 
whether of powder, ordnance stores, hospital 
stores, provisions, &c., when brought toge- 
ther ; also the objects themselves : as, a park 
of waggons, a park of artillery, Ac. 


(H) (1) Engineer park : 

Mil. : The whole equipment of stores, tools, 
Ac., belonging to the engineer branch of an 
army ; also the space occupied by these, and 
the camp of the officers and men. 

(2) Park of ortillery : 

Mil. : The train of artillery, with carriages, 
cannon, ammunition, &c.. which accompanies 
an army into the field ; also tba apace occu- 
pied by such train. 

(3) Park of provisio:is : 

Mil. : The place where the sutlers pitch 
their tents fur the sale of provisions; the 
place where the bread-waggons are stationed. 

park -hack, s . A hack for ridiog In a 
public park. 

park-keeper, ». One who has the 
charge or custody of a park. 

“All that tlic Queen could do was to order the 
park-keepers not to admit Sir John •vain within the 
gutes .'*— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvii. 

park-phaeton, s. A small, low carriage 
for use in parks. 

park, ’ par-rek, v.t. & i. [Park, *.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To inclose in a park. 

“ How are we park'd, and bounded In & pale." 

S 'uxketp. . i Henry Vi., Ir. *. 

* 2. To inclose or shut up in any way. 

“ Y -parroted In puvres, the person hit knoweth." 

I'iers Flouhman, C. viL 144. 

3. To collert together and masa ia a com- 
pact body : as, To park artillery. 

* B. /n Irons. ; To walk or ride about In a 
public park. ( DrooU : Love £ Vanity .) 

par'-ka, s. fEtym. not apparent; possibly 
irom a‘ proper name.] 

PalnonL ; A hypothetic genus erected for 
the reception of certain berry-like bodies 
found in the Old Red .Sandstone of Scotland. 
They have been described under the name of 
Purka decipieits, and are probably the eggs of 
large Eurypterids. JEunvpTEaioA.] 

park -bane, s . [Eng. park, and bane.) 

Lot. : Aconitum theriophonum. 

* park' er, * park-are, *p-ir-couro, 

*p.xrk-erc» s. [Eng. park; -er.] A park- 

keeper. 

“ Santis la the deveU name t said the parkere." 

Keliquia Antigua, i». 282. 

par-kcr'-l-a, 5 . (Named after Win. Kitchen 
Parker, a writer on Foramiuifera for tba Kay 
Society.] 

Palnront. : According to Carpenter a genus 
of Impel fiimte Foramiuifera, occurring in the 
Upper Greensand of Britain in the form of 
spheres, sometimes over an ioch in diameter. 
According to Carter Parkeiia is a Hydrozooa, 
allied to tlia receut Hydractioia. 

* park*-er-ship, s. (Eng. parker; ship.) 
‘The office or post of a park-keeper. 

“II a man grant l>y his deeds to another the office 
of parkerthip of ft park . . . the estate wliich he hath 
In the office Is Ufiun condition in la«f . . . that the 
packer shall well ami lawfully keep the park.'— 
SeUvn: Law* qf England oonc. Game, p. 194. (ed. liss). 

* parkes'-ine, s. [Named after its inventor, 
Mr, Alexander Parkes, of Birmingham ; suff. 
- ine . ( Chem .)] A substance made from castor- 
oil and trichloride of sulphur, and showo by 
Mr. Parkes at the Exhibition in 1SG2. He 
intended it to be used for door-handles, book- 
covers, picture frames, &c., but it did ant 
answer his expectations, and it is scarcely 
ever heard of now. 

park'-i-a, [Named after Mungo Park (1771- 
1305), the African explorer.] 

Mot. : The typical genus of Parkiese (q.v.). 
The seeds of Parkia africana , the African 
Locust-tree, are roasted like coffee, bruised, 
and allowed to ferment iu water; they are 
then washed and pounded, the powder being 
made into cakes which are a sance for meat ; 
the fiirinaccous matter nround the eeeds is 
made into a pleasant drink, or into a sweet- 
meat. P. ins ignis, n tree growiug In Marta- 
ban, exudes a red resin. 

par-ki-Q'-se, s.pL (Mod. Lat parki(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -etc.] 

Mot. : A tribe of Miraoseae (o.v.). 

pnrk-in-sd'-m-a, s. (Named after John 
Piiikiuson, a Lointou apothecary, author of 
the T heal rum Uotanicum.) 


Mot. : A genus of Eueawsalpinle®. ParH*- 
aeruleala, called in Jamaica the Jeru- 
salem Thorn, with bipinnate leaves witn small 
leaflets, is a native of America but is culti- 
vated as a hedge-tree in India (especially in 
Madias), and iu other hot countries. U 
yields a beautiful white fibre which has beea 
recommended for paper-making, lint must be 
mixed with other more tenacious fibres. In 
the Punjab the small branches are given to 
goats for fodder. 

* park'-ish.o. [Eng. park; -isfc.l Pertaining 
to or resembling a park ; parklika. 

“A dlsclnla of Kent had the cruelty to render this 
splendid old mansion . . . more parkish, as he was 
pleased to call iL"— Scott: ErotS Works (ed. 1834-61 
voL xxl.. p. 97. 

park'-leavej, s. pL (Eng. park, and leavex.) 

Bot. : Hypericum Andrcsamum. 

park'-Iike, a. [Eng. park , and like.) Re- 
sembling a park. 

“Tracts of grass Interspersed here and thers lm 
parklite fashion with clumps of trees ."— Daily Tela- 
graph, March 9. 1886. 

*par'-lan 9 ©, # par-le-ance, *par-lence, 

*. [O. Fr., from parlant , pr. par. of parler = 

to speak.] Conversation, talk, discourse, con- 
ference. 

“To drown his voice that doth for parleanco come-' 
Beywood . Four Prentices. L L 

H In common parlance : In ordinary language, 
in the ordinary or usual mode of speech. 

* par-1 ant, 9. (Fr., pr. par. of parler = to 

speak.] Oue who speaks, discusses, or dis- 
courses. 

parle, s. (Parlev.] 

1. Speech. ( Scotch .) 

“A tocher's noe word in a trus lover’s carle. 

But, give me my love, and a fig for the warl'l" 
Burnt : Meg d the Mill. 

* 2. A conference with a view to corning to 
ao agreement ; a parley. 

“The great Turke sent to have a communication 
and parle.’ —Hackluyt ; Voyages, iL 90. 

* parle, v.£. (Pahle. s.) To talk, to con- 
verse, to speak ; to enter into a conference; 
to parley. 

“They began to pari* upon composition."— .Vartk r 

Plutarch, p. 179. 

* par'-lc-<5ue, par'-le^-cue, v.t. or i. TFr. 
parler a queue = to speak at the tail.] In tlia 
Presbyterian Church, to recapitulate, as the 
minister of a congregation, the substance of 
the addresses given by his brother- ministers 
who have come to help bim. 

* par'-lo-cuo, par'-le^-cue, s. (Paplectjb, 
v .] A recapitulation of discourses previously 
delivered. 

* parle me nt, s. (Fr. = speaking ; parler = 
to speak.] [Parliament.] 

L A conference, a consultation. 

“ He sent to his bsjrcus » parlement to hold.” 

Jiobert de Brunne, p. lit 

2. A place for conference or consultation. 

* parlesy, * parlesl, * parlesye, s. [Par- 
alysis.] Paralysis, palsy. 

“The piirltil has his a side." 

Cursor Mundl, 11,1 17. 

paiMey, r.i. [Fr. parler = to speak.] Par- 
lev, 3.] 

* 1. To talk, to speak, to converse, to confer. 

“He parleys with her a while, as iraigluiug *bw 
would advise him to proceed."— Broome : IM CAs 
Odjtsey. 

2. To confer with an enemy, with a view to 
coming to an agreement or arrangement, as 
on the exchange of prisoners, the aurreuder 
of a fort, the cessation of anns, Ac. 

“ They ar» at baud, to parley or to fight." 

Sfutkesp. : A hug John. IL 

parley -VOO, v.i. [Fr. parltz-vous = Do 
you speak (English, French, &c.)?J To speaJt 
a foreign language, espec. Frencli. (Slang.) 

“ Grimacing, and what sailors call parley moinq. m 

Barham: ingotdtby Leg.; Bagmans Dog. 

par'-lcy. 5. [Fr. parler = speech, talk; 
parler = to speak, from Low Lat , parabclo^ 
= to discoui-se, do talk, parabola = a talking, 
from Lat. jxtrubola — a parable (q.v.) ] [Pal- 
AVEn, Parole.] A discourse, a discussion; 
a conference or consultation; specif., a con- 
ference between enemies with a view to 
coming to an arrangement or agreement oa 
aoma point, as the exchange of prisoners, &o. 

" Without further que-tioD or parley." 

Longfellow : Mdes StundU\ I V. 


fit©, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, wot, her©, camel, her, there; pin©, pit, Eire, sir, marine; go, ptffc 
or, wore, w<?H, work, whd, son ; mate, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- ee, © =* e ; ey = a ; qn = kv. 
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To beat (or sound) a parley: To brat a 
drum or sound a trumpet as tha signal of a 
desire to bold a parley or conference with an 
enemy. 

par'-lia-mdnt, * par- la meat, * parlo- 
mont, * parlyament, a (Fr. parlement = 
n Bp'-aking, a parleying, a supreme court, from 
parler zz to speak; Low I At. purliamentum; 
Kp., Port, & I till, parlamento.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A conference, a discussion. 

** Ftrtl th«y held* her parlirjment. m 

Komaunt of the Rot*. 

2. In the same sense as II. 1. 

“A parliament, to principled, will sink 
All ancient »chooli of empire In dUprwe." 

Joan/.' O i l*«6lic AJfairt. 

3. A meeting of persons for conference or 
deliberation, e*pec., an assembly to del il>e rate 
on and determine affairs of state; a national 
assembly, a general council. 

They m*d« request that it might be lawful! for 
them to 'oiiMiieii n parlament of Gallia at a certain 
day*.'*— Ooldotge: Cirsar, ful. 21 

*4. In France before the Revolution of 1789, 
one of several judicial courts of the country. 

5. Gingerbread in small thin hard cakes. 
"Crltp parliaments with loUypopa." 

J & LI. tjmuh ; Rejected Addreue*. 

IL Technically : 

1. Hist. : Blaekstone says that the first use 
of Ilia French word parlement, to signify a 
General Asserablyof the State, was under Louis 
VII. of France about the middle of thetwcltth 
century. With this view Littr6 essentially 
agrees. 

(1) The English Parliament. [(2.)] 

(2) The Imperial Parliament : The legisla- 
ture of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, consisting of the Sovereign and 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. It arose 
long prior to the uuion of the kingdoms as 
the English Parliament. The first use of the 
word parliament in the statutes of England 
Is in the preamble to the Statute of West- 
minster, a. t>. 1272. The germ of the institu- 
tion existed, however, long before tha name 
•rose. Each of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
heptarchy, or octarchy, aecm.i to have had Its 
wittena-gemote, or meeting of wise men, 
which, on the union of the several kingdoms, 
berime uuited into one great assembly or 
council. In Edward the Confeaaor*a law de 
Apibus. a tenth la confirmed to the Church 
by the king, the barona, and the people. The 
laws and charters of the early Norman kings 
mention only abbots, barona, Ac. In 117G 
there was a council of bishops, earls, Itarons, 
Iniglits, and men. Writs a.d. 1200 are atill 
extant summoning knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses to Parliament. The statute 2 Edward 
11. (1322) recognises Parliament as having for 
eorne time existed, and with a constitution 
essentially the same as now. The powers of 
Parliament are very great. Not merely can 
It destroy any ministry, it can alter, and has 
In fact altered, tha succession to the throne. 
At the Reformation it transferred property en- 
joyed by the Church of Rome and altered the 
national religion, endowing I’rote.stantism with 
money given for Roman Catholic purposes. 
Parliament is called together by the sovereign, 
who appoints the time and place of meeting, 
and opena the proceedings by the delivery of 
a apeech, e’ther personally or by deputy. 
Each housa can adjourn, but neither can bo 
prorogued except by the aovercign. Euoh 
lodges of its own privileges. Members of 
both houses are free from arrest or imprison- 
ment on civil actions, but their properly can 
be seized for dabL No quorum is needed for 
the transaction of business lu the Upper 
House; forty in tha quorum In the l^ower. 
(Francoise-bill, Commons, Lords, Rep-oitm.) 

(3) French Parliament : A parliament arising 
about 987. It met at ditlerenl places. In 
1190 Philip Augustus Instituted the Parlia- 
ment nf Paris. In 1802 it was divided into 
three chambers. It was suppressed in 1771, 
revived in 1774. demanded a meeting of the 
fctatca-Gencral In 1787, and was superseded 
by the National Assembly Nov. 3, 1789. A 
French parliament still exists, but not the 
name. 

(t) Irish Parliament : A ivxrliament held In 
Ireland when it was an independent country. 
In 1295 writs for knights of the shirrs were 
Issued. It met for the last time «>n Aug. 2, 
1800, the union with Great Britain having ter- 
minuted its existence. (Paiinkllitk. j 


(5) Scottish Parliament : A parliament held 
In Scotland when it vraa an independmt 
Country, it has been traced Lick to a council 
held at Scone under the auspice* of John 
Ilalliol, in 1292. There was but a single 
house, consisting of lords temporal and 
apiritual, oceas ion ally with bnrgessea. llnving 
passed the Act of Union with England on 
Jan. 10, 1707, ita last meeting took, place on 
April 22 of that year. 

(G) In the United Stales the term Congress 
hns been adopted for tho national legislative 
l*>dv, iosteud of Pavlianieot. 

* Parliament Christmas, s. A name 
sometimes giv».n to Christ mas-day, on the 
change from the old style to tho new. 

parilament-heel, #. 

ATant : The position of a ship when careened. 

• par lia-ment'-al, * par-lia-ment'-all, 

u. (Eng. jtarliament ; -al.) Of or pertaiumg 
to parliament; parliamentary. 

*• Such parlfament'iU notes &. proceeding*. ms then 
were practised liy parlliuueut la this klug s timo.”— 
Fox: i/a rtyrt, p. Cl. 

par-lia-men tar'-I-an, a. & «. [Eng. par- 
liament; -arian. J 

A. As ad j. : Belonging to the party known 
as pnrLainent arian s ; supporting the side of 
the parliament against Charles I. 

■ The severities of the parliamentarian visitor* in 
M18."— Wood : A (he -ub Oxon., voL iL 

B. As substantive : 

hag. Hist. : One of those who supported 
the side of the parliament against Charles 1. 
in the Civil War. 

“ (□ defence of Charles *nd the chastity of hts queen 
MirOnst the /Mirlirtmentuntintf — Walpole: A need, of 
Point., vo). IL, ch. it. 

par-lia men'-ta-ry, n. (Fr. parlementaire ; 
8p. & Ital. parlainentaria.) 

1. Of or pertaining to parliament : as, par- 
liamentary authority, paWmmenfury proceed- 
ings. 

2. Enacted, ordained, or done by parlia- 
ment. 

" Many thing*, that obtain a* common law, had 
their ongiua! by }«\rUainrntary iwtj or constitutions, 
made in writing* by the king. lord*, maid common*.”— 
Unit : On), of Mankind. 

3. According to the rules, regulations, and 
usages of parliament, or of legislative bodies. 

4. Fit for parliament, or a legislative as- 
sembly : as, parliamentary languuge. 

parllamontary-agent, s. a person, 
usually a solicitor, whose profession is to 
promote or oppuso the passing of private 
bills through parliament, and to manage other 
private business in parliament. 

parliamentary - committee, s. A 

committee of members of cither house of 
parliament, to which is referred the inquiry 
into matters which could not be conveniently 
iuquired Into by the whole house by examin- 
ing witnesses. All private bills, and such 
public bills na tho house may determine, are 
referred to committees of cither house for in- 
quiry, before they are sanctioned by the houses. 

parliamentary-train, e. A train which, 
by enactment of parliament, every railway 
company is obliged to run at least once a day 
each way. for tho conveyance nf third-class 
passengers at the churgo of not more than 
one penny per mile. 

• par-lia-mdn-tcor', s. (Eng. parliament ; 
-ter.) A parliamentarian (q.v.). 

" All (one excepted) proved «r*luua parllnmen'een 
to the lM?giunln« of tbo Rebellion, IMi”— Wood 
A then a Oxon.. voi. t. 

par' -lino, a. (Eng. par, and /fnz.) The mean 
or normal Hue of a barometer for a giveu 
station. 

• par-llah, a. (Parlous.) 

par' -lor, par'-lour, *par-lor, *par- 

Itir, s. [(). Fr. purlevr, \ Fr. par loir), from 
parler — to speak. 

]. The room or apartment In n convent in 
which the Inmates are permitted to meet and 
converse with their friends and vlsilois. 

2. In tho United States usually tho room 
used for tha reception ot comjHUiy, as distin- 
guished from the ordinary h\lng or sitting- 
room of tho family. In England the trim Is 
applied lo the slMing-room, and the room for 
reception is culled ilia draw ing- room. The lei m 
drawing-room is being adopted in tho United 
Slates. 


3. A room In tnveroe and the like, kept 
more private unci more select than the tap- 
room, in which customers can sit down and 
converse sociably while partaking of refresh- 
ment. 

parlor- boarder, «. A boarder who 
dinea witn tho family ; a pupil in a school 
who has meals with the teacher's family. 

parlor -car or drawing room 
Car, *. A railroad car fitted up after the 
style of a comfortable parlor. 

par lor -ska to, ». A skate on rollers 
for use on a tloor or carpet. (Skate.) 


* par’-lous, a. [The old pronunciation of 
perilous (q.v.).] 

1. Dangerous, perilous. 


’* Thou *rt In * parlous *tate." 

Shale* p. : At Pou Lit* ft 111 


2. Ventnresome, daring; inclined to expose 
oneself to danger. 

3. Sharp, shrewd, keen. 

•'Made It Itch with this txirlous criticism. MOUm . 
AntmcuL on Remonstrant t Itefence. 


* par'-Ious ly, culv. (Eng. parlous; -Jy.1 In 
a perilous manner; dangerously, veutnre- 
' fiomely, keenly, shrewdly, greatly. 

** Who, by this hand. lov’d her jxtrlouslyf 

AUlegrtw. Purtont U cddmff. L 1 


* par'-lous ness, s. (Eng. parlous; -mes*.\ 
The quality or shite of being parlous; pcril- 
ousness, peril, venturcsomcness, keemmoa, 
shrewdness. 


* par-ma-9et'-i, t. (See def.) A corrupt. 

of spermaceti (q.v.). 

par'-mcl, a. (Farmelia.) Contained lo or 
derived from Parmelia parietina. 

parmcl-red, t. 

Chan. : The red colouring matter contained 
In Purmelia parietina. 

parmel yellow, s. 

Chem. : Tho yellow colouring matter con- 
tained In rarmelia }Xirietina. It sppeara to 
cousLt chiefly of cbrysophanic acid. 

par me -11 a, x [Gr. (jxirmf) = a 

light shield, and (7) <tA e<o ( heiled ) = to ndl np.] 

Pot. : The typical genus of Parmel iace*. 
Thallus spreading, lobed, foliaccous ; sno- 
tliecia orbicular, fixed by a central point be- 
neath. About thirty apecics arc British. Par - 
melitt parietina is the Common Yellow Well- 
lichen. H contains n yellow colouring nmttci 
called parietin (q.v.) P. samtilis is common 
on trees. It, with J\ omphalodes, P. rneausta, 
P. conspcrsa , P. fraxinea, P. fari acco, and P 
sarmentosa , Ac. yields usuine. P. parietina t * 
said to be an astringent and febrifuge. P. 
lcavttschadalis Is the Rose Lichen (q.v.). P. 
pcrlata. is specially valuable at- a dye. 

par-mel-l-a'-^S-TO, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. par- 
meli(a) ; Lat. fcm. pi. adj. sulT. -acece.] 

Pot. : An order of Licliennlcs. Gymnocar- 
pous or open-fruited Lichens bearing sessile 
shields, having their borders formed by the 
surface of the thallus. Three sub-orders or 
tribes— rettigeri, Euparmeliacci, and Usnea* 
cel. The typical sub-order hos the disk first 
closed ami a liori tontnl thallus. Chief genera, 
Lecanoni and Partuelia (q.v.). 

par racl-I'-a dro, «. pi. (Mod. Lat. parvulia; 
Lat. fcm. pl.'adj. sufiT. -(i>I<r. I 

Lot. : A familv of Lichens, tribe Ilyincoo- 
thalamcic. (Undfry.) 

tPar-mon i-a-nist, s. (Named from Par* 

mcninmis, Bisliop of CorMinge, an antagonist 
of Augustine, Bishop of IlipiM).] 

Church llist. (PL): The aatue m Donatisth 
(q.V.X 

par-mfin-ti -cr-a, i. (From Angwstua Par- 
mentier, n French lx>tani«t, who intn>ducc<l 
It Into Fiance.) 

Hut. : A geutis ofCrcscentlaccm. It contain* 
two tree* wilh white or gireuish campanulule 
corollas. Tlio cucuinbcr-like fruit of Pormen 
tiera edulis Is eaten in Mexico. P. certi/cm la 
the Mexican Candlc-trec. 


Par mo-siun', a. A *. (Sen dcf.) 

A. Aiatlf. : Of or pertaining to Parma, la 
Holy; s|*rrlf ap piles l to a delicate kind of 
chooNo man nfnclu red llmre. 

B. As subst : rnroiesan cheese. 


tstu pSiLt, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9CII, ohoma, 9hin, bcn9h ; go, ^cm; thin, this; sin. as; cxpoct, Xenophon, oxlet. Tftg- 

-alaxi, -tlan = uhan. -tlon. -slon = ahOn ; -^lon, -^lon = zhun. -clous, t Ions, slous shus. -bio, -die, &c. — bcl, del. 
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parmophorus— parophite 


par moph'Or-US, 9. [Gr. wippr) (parms) = 
a light blnelil, ami <f>opos ( phoros ) = bearing.] 
ZooL : [Duck's-bill limpet], 

par nis'-si-a, a. [From the Greek name 
'Aypoorcs tv tw llapva.a&tv (Agrostis en to*P ur- 
nassb), from ‘Mount Parnassus, where, on 
account of its elegance, it was said to hare 
sprung up.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants which has been 
placed in the Droseraccie, the Hyperiaceae, 
tribe Elodeic, the Violace®, Ac. Sir Joseph 
Honker considers it one of the Saxifrugacese, 
as did Lindley in 1S3<5. Leaves radical, quite 
eotire ; scape containing a single flower ; 
calyx flve-lobed, petals live, stamens tire, 
alternating with five fringed and gland-tipped 
nectaries (stain inodes), capsule membranous, 
loeulicidally three or four valved, many- 
aecded. Found in the northern hemisphere. 
Species twelve. One, Pamasda palustris , the 
Common Grass of Parnassus, or Parnassns- 
grass, of Europe, has a large, handsome, 
yellowish-white flower. It is common in 
marshes in Scotland, rarer in the south. 

Par-nas si-an, a. [Parnassius.] Pertain- 
ing nr relating to Parnassus, a celebrated 
mountain in Greece, upon which Delphi was 
situated, and which was famous in ancient 
mythology as the favourite resort of Apollo 
and the Muses. From the summit ran down 
the famoas Castalian stream* 

• par naa si n®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pamas- 
t(ius); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. xncc.) 

Entom. : Apollo Butterflies ; a aub-family of 
Papilionid®. (Sicainson.) 

par nAs ai us, j. [Lat = of or belonging 
to Parnassus.] 

Entom. : A genus of Papillonlnae, The larvae 
have forked retractile horns. The species are 
alpine butterflies from Europe, Asia, aod tha 
north-west of America. Parnassius Apollo la 
found iu the Alps. 

Par n&9 SU8, s. [Lat., from Gr. Uapva<r6s 
(Pamasoj).J [Parnassian.] 

Parnassus grass, *. [Parnassia.] 

U Gross of Parnassus: [Parnassia]. 

• par-n?l, s. [For pcmtl, a contract of 
Petronelle ; ItaL Petronilla = & woman's name.] 
A wanton, a alut ; an Immodest girl. 

Par'-nel-lfym, s. [Seo def.j The policy of 
the Parnellites (q.v.). 

" A victory over specious Toryism, defi&nt ParneU 
lirm. And obstruction and prejudice of all sort*.* — 
Weekly Dispatch, Nov. 15, 1S8A 

PlkT-nel-lite, a. & s. (Far etym. see def, B.] 
A- As adj. ; Belonging to, or in any way 
connected with, the party described under B. 

"The PameUiie sect loo vote* for Mr. GLadaton*."— 
Bat ur lay /If view, July 15, 1982, p. 70. 

B. As substantive : 

Hist. (PI.): The anpporters of the policy of 
Mr. Charles Stuart Parnell, M.P. for Cork, 
the advocate of the political independence of 
Ireland. 

par'-ni-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat pam(us); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. aoff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Palpicomia (q.v.); 
small aquatic beetles nf oblong or subcylin- 
drical form. Sub- families, Psephenin®, Par- 
nioae, and El min®. The species are rmmer* 

GUB. 

par ni nse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat pam(us); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. autf. -nice.] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Parnidae (q.v.). 

par'-niis, s. [Gr. ndpvij? (Parn£s) = a moun- 
tain in Greece. (Mpasoiz.)] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Parnidae (q.v.). 
The species are covered with a dense silky 
pile, which enables them to carry down a 
globule of air as they descend into the water. 
This is done for breathing purposes. 

par oc fjip' i-tal, a. Near or pertaining 

to the occiput. 

• pa-roche, j. [Parish.] 

pa-rd'-chi-al, * pa-rd'-ehi-all, a. rLat. 

parochialis, frern pnrochia; Gr. rrupoixia ( pa- 
roikia) = & parish (q.v.); O. Fr. parochial; 
Fr. paroissial ; Sp. & Port, parroquial; Ual. 
parrocchialc.] Pertaining or relating to a 
parish ; connected with a parish. 


parochial-board, a. In Scotland, a 
body elected by the layers of poor-rates In 
a parish to mauuge the relief of the poor, and 
corresponding to the overseera or guardiaus 
of the poor in England. 

parochial- register, t. The same as 
Parish-register (q.v.). 

t pa-ro -chi-al-i^m, i, [Eng. parochial ; 

-ism.) 

1. The management of parochial affairs by 
an elected vestry. 

" It has also brought parochialism Into cooterapt/ 
— Daily Chronicle, Se k >t» 25. 1885. 

2. Narrowness or contractedness of views. 

* pa-ro-chi-^l’-l-t^, s. [Eng. parochial ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being parochial. 

“To determine the parochiality of college*.*— Or. 
Marriott : Right* of the Cniverrities. p. 32. 

* pa-rd -chl-al-Ize, v.t. [Eng. parochial ; 
-ise.\ To reuder parochial; to form into 
parishes. 

* pa-ro'-chi-al-ljr, adv. [Eng. parochial ,* 
-ly.] In a parochial manuer; by parishes ; in 
a parish. 

“ The hlihop was to vlalt hla diocese parochially 
every ye&T."—SlUUngjleel ; Charge, p. 32. 

* pa-ro’-chl-aa, * pa-ro’-ehi-dn, a. & s. 

[O. Fr. pa roissie it ; Sp. A Port, parroquiano ; 
ltal. parroccMano.] 

A. Ai adj. : Pertaining or relating to a 
parish ; parochial. 

B. As subst. : A parishioner. 

"If the paroe'iem know her curat* to bene • 
leehour."— Pox: Marty n, p. 430. 

p&r-o^hlne, *. [Parochian.] A parish. 

(Scotch.) 

" There are about !*• hnnder and thirty parocW n«a 
loci ml in" the Orkney a "Scott ; Rob Roy, oh. xxvL 

* par -ode, s. [Parodf.] A proverh ; an 
adage. 

* pa-rod'-Ic, * pa-rdd-lo-al, a. [Fr. paro- 
dlque ; Gr. wap^iUoi ( parodikos ), from nafxuSia 
(parvdia)— parody (q.v,); Sp. & ltal. paro- 
aico.] Pertaining to or in tha mauner of a 
parody ; of the nature of a parody. 

" This version [of Horace, by Drantl Is v*ry par*, 
phreatic, and sometimes parodicaLT—wartoa: Eng. 
lish Poetry, 11L <25. 

* p&r'-fc-dlst, i, [Fr. parodists ; 8p. paro- 
dist a.] One who parodies ; one who writes a 
parody. 

” The mortified parodist, thus mutilated by his 
printers.''— Poetry of the Antijacobin, p. 24. 

* par-ode, *. [Lat. parodia, 
from Gr. rraputSia (parodia), nap<*&q (parotic) 
= a song sung beside : irapd (para) = beside, 
and utfij ( ode) = a anog ; FT. parodie ; Sp. and 
ItaL parodia.] 

I. A kind of writing in which the expres- 
sion, form, end 9tyle of a serious composition 
ara closely imitated, but treated in a humor- 
ous or burlesque manner ; a hurlesqua Imita- 
tion of a serious composition ; a travesty or 
burlesque In which the form and expression 
of the original are closely adhered to. 

“They were satiric poems, full of parodist."— 
Dry den: Juvenal. (Dedlc.) 

"“2. A popular maxim, adaga, or proverb. 
(Wright.) 

pir'-o-dy, r.f. [Pa root, *.] To write or 
compose a parody upon; to turn into a 
parody; to burlesque. 

pa-rdl', s. & a. [Parole.) 

A, At substantive : 

* L Ord. Lang. : A word. 

II. Law: 

1. Word of mouth ; oral declaration. 

2. Pleadings in a 9uit. 

B. As adj. : Given or mada by word of 
mouth ; not writteu ; oral. 

” Documeuts offered as proofs must In general be 
proved by the par .1 evidence ©f w itncsse*.' Black- 
Hone: Comment., bk. liL, ch. IX 

parol-arrest, s. 

Law : An arrest authorized by a justice by 
word of mouth. 

pa-rolV, t. (Fr. = a word, a saying, from 
Low Lat. parabola— a discourse, from Lat. 
parabola — a parable (q.v.); Sp. po/ohm; 
Part, palavra. Parole, yxirabU, palaver, and 
parley are thus doublets.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

* L A word ; oral utterance. 

2 . A word of promise ; a word of honoorj 
faith plighted ; specif., a promise given by a 
prisoner on liis honour that he will not at- 
tempt to escape If allowed his liberty, or that 
he will return to custody on a certain day if 
released, or that lie will not bear arias against 
his captors fur a certain time, Ac. 

M Mr. Turner «ud Mr. TTevur moved that hU parole 
might be taken. Sir Arthur linsleilgge— ‘The word 
parole is • new word. 1 move that the Berge«iit t»k* 
Ids bund. Seeing that we *11 understand u-it French 
let us take hi* word: that Is English. "— J. Barton 
Dairy (ed. J. T. RuttJ, Iv. 7 . 

1L Mil: A pass-word; a word given oul 
each day in orders by the commanding officer 
in camp or garrison, by which friends and 
foe9 may be distinguished. It differs from a 
countersign in being given only to officers, or 
those who inspect and give orders to the 
guard, whila a counteraigo is given to all 
guards. 

* pa-role', v.f. [Parole, ». ] To allow liberty 
to* on parole ; to release on parole. 

“The vanquished were paroled."— Harped » Monthly, 
Sept 1885. p. 694. 

p^r-ol -I-go-ela^e, «. [Pref. par-, and Eng. 

oligoclase ; Ger. paroligoklas.) 

Min. : A mineral substance of oncertaln 
composition, found In Indistinct prisms em- 
bedded in a ferruginous rock iu the Tburin- 
gerwald. 

p5.r-6-m6r-£-g$, ». [Gr. ff opopoAoyia ( paro- 
mologia), from wopo p.o\oyiu> ( paromologeb) = to 
grant: vrapd (para) = beside), and opohoytm 
(Komologeo) — to grant.] 

Ithet, : A figure by which a speaker con- 
redas aoinething to his adversary io order to 
atrengtheo his own position. 

p&r ~6n-d-ma-$i-a, s. (Gr. wopuivopamo, 
•wa.povop.aaia. (paro nomasia, paronomasia), from 
napd)wp.OK (jaronumos)— parooymous (q.v.); 
Fr. paronomase, paronomasie .] 

Rhet. : A play upon words ; a figure by 
which the same word is aaed In different 
senses, or words similar iu eound are set in 
opposition to each other, ao as to give a kind 
of antithetical force to the sentence ; a pun. 
The following exam pies are from Shakespearas 

" Now L* it Rome inde«d and room enough 
Whin there U In It hot on* only msu 

Julius Ccssar, l & 
“0 lawful l*t Itb* 

That I hav* room with Rome to curse awhile.* 

King John. 11L L 

t p&r-Sn * pir in i mAj'- 

tlO-^1, a. [Eng. }mrorvymas(ia) ; -tie t -ftoaL] 
Pertaining to narnnomasia; consisting of a 
play upon words ; punning. 

" Paronomastical atlusloo U luffidtnk *- More .* 
On the Seven Churches. (Fret) 

* ». [Fr. paronomasU.) 
The same as Paronomasia (q.v.). 

* pir-^-n^oh -i-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. wapusro- 

Xid (paronuchia ).J* [Onvchia.] ' 

1. Surg. : A whitlow. 

2 . Bot. : The typical genua nf tha Parony- 
chiaceee (q.v.). The nomerous ®)>ecies ar® 
generally small e»9pitoae plants with oppo- 
site or whorled leaves, acsbruus interpetioW 
atljmles, and small flowera. They ara from 
the warmer countries. 

p&r-o njrcli-I a-jS-®, 

©'-flB, 9 . pL [Lat. paronychia) ; fern. pL adj. 
auff. -accce, -ere.) 

Bot. : The same as lLLECEeRACx* (q.v.X 

* pir'- d-n jane, 9 . (Par- 

0NYM009.] A paroaymous word. 

* pir-6n'-^rm-oiis, a. [Gr. n apwwpoc (parif- 
numos) — formed from a word by a slight 
change: wupd ( para )=beside, and ovo>i,a (ono- 
ma) =z a name, a word.] 

1. Allied in origin ; having the same deriva- 
tion : as, 77ian, manhood, mankind. 

2. Unallied in origin, and differing in orthog- 
raphy and signification, but alike in aouud : 
as, futir, hare ; ball , bawl. 

* pilr-oa'-ym-Jr, 9 . [Paronymoto.] Th« 
quality of being paronyinous. 

p&r-oph'-Ite, 5 . [Pref. par-, and Er.g. ophite .) 

Min. ; A massive mineral related to Finite 
(q.v.). 


ftto, fSt, fax©, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t* 
©r. wore, wolf work, who, son ; mate, cub, mire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, oe = e ; ey = a ; qn => kw. 


puropsia— parrot 
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parophite-rock, s. 

Petrol : A ruck occurring in Canada con* 
aistiiig wholly or paruphite (q.v.). 

p&r-op'-si-a, i. [Gr. n-apo^is (paropsis) = a 
dainty side-dish. ] 

Dnt.: A yen ns of Pass i flora ceae. The fruit 
ol i'urofijia edulis is eaten in Madagascar. 

• pir-6-qudt’ (qu as ll), *- [Parrakeet.] 

par os'-tia, t. Detective formation of bono 
tissue. 

par os to’-sls, $. Bony formation outside 
of the peiiooteum. 

pir 6 tl-a. *. IGr. irapum* ( parvtis ) = a 
curl by the aide of the eur.J 

Ornith . ; A yen us of Pitradiseidae, with one 
species, i’arofin sexpennis, the Six-shafted Binl 
of Paradise, from New Guinea. The general 
colour is velvety-black, with metallic reflec- 
tions. Ba.-k of head crested, with three web- 
tesi shafts, terminated by a spatule, springing 
from each aide ; upper port of breast eovered 
with a broad, inelalllc sliield, from gold to 
Coppery bronze and greenish-blue. 

par-dt'-Io, a. Located near the oar. 

pa-rdt'-Id, a. & •. [Gr. Trapsms (par&te), 
genit. TropwTtfio? (paroiidoai) : pref. par-, and 
•vc (oils), genit wtos (ofos) = tlie ear.] 

A. At adj. : Situated near the ear. 

B, AirwbsL(PL): The parotid jl and s (q.v.). 

parotid-glands, a. pi 

Anat. : A pair of glands aituated, one on* 
each side the check, ueur the junction of the 
upper and lower jnwa. Their chief function 
la the secretion of pure saliva through the 
parotid duct, to assist in the processes of mas- 
tication and deglutition. 

f pa-rd'-tls, a [Lai., from Gr. vopwri’c (pa- 
re f U) = (1) a tumour on the parotid gland 
(q.v.) ; (2) tliat gland Itaelf-l 

Pathol : [For def. see etyra.J. 

a. [Eng., Ac. porosis) (q.v.); 

-id's.) 

Pathol : The same as Mumps (q.v.). 

pir-d-var'-I-iim, a. [Pref. par-, and Mod. 
Lat. ororiim.] IOvary.1 

Anat. : Kobelt’s name for certain scattered 
tubulea lying transversely between the Fal- 
lopian tube and tho ovary. Called also the 
Organ of Uosemniiller. 

pJtr'-tfx-^m, * par ox limo, *. [Fr. pa- 

raxirmx, from Lat. paroxyrmuj; Gr. rmpo(v<r - 
poc ( parorujmaj) — irritation, the lit of a 
disease : napo(vv<* ( paroxu nZ) = to provoke, to 
Irritate : wapa (para) = beside, and 6£vnn 
(orurto) = to aliar]«n, to provoke; (oxua) 
= sharp ; Sp. & Port. paroxismo; Ital. paro- 
titmo, jHirossirmo.) 

J. Ordinary language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Any eudden and violent action or lit ; a 
convulsion ; a spasmodic affection, 

• 3. A quarreL 

IT. Technically : 

1. Pathol ; The exnecrbation nf a disease at 
periodic times. Used chiefly of fever or spasm. 

2. Geo/. : A particularly violeut outburst of 
volcanic or other energy. 

pJlr-Sx-Sfy'-mal* a. [Eng. jxiroxysm; -al) 
Pertaining to or characterized l»y pnrnxysms ; 
caused by a paroxysm or convulsion of nature. 

tp&r Sx-fo' mal ljf, adv. [Eng. parcurys- 
mai; dy.\ In a paroxysmal manner; by or 
with paroxysms. 

t p&r Ax ^s‘-mlo, a. [Eng. paroryrm; -ic.) 
Of thu nature of a paroxysm ; paroxysmal, 
spasmodic. 

• pAr-6x ^s'-mlat, #. [Eng. paroxysm ; -t*f.] 

Geol. : The same as Catastuopmiht (q.v.). 

p&T 6x-jf-t6nO. a. i j. [Gr. wapofisroeof 

(parent /onoj).J 

A, As wlj . ; In Greek grammar applied to 
a word having nn acute accent 011 the penulti- 
mate syllable. 

B. vis subs/. ; A word having an acuta 
accent nn tho penultimate syllable. 


par -point, a. [Of. Fr. parpaing = perpend 
(q.v.).] (see compound.) 

parpolnt work, *. 

Masonry: Squared stones laid In stretcher- 
course and with header-courses at intervals 
of. say three feet. 

par quet (qu as k), *. (Fr.) [PAnQUETRY.] 

1. That part of the floor of a theatre or 
music-hall between the orchestra and pit. 

2. The samo as Parquetry (q.v.). 

parquetage (as par'-kct-Ig), s. [Fr.] The 

same as Parquetry (q.v.). 

par'-quet-ed fqu s^ k), a. [Eng. parquet ; 
-ed.] Formed or worked in parquetry ; orna- 
mented or inlaid with or as with parquetry. 

par -quet-ry (qu as k), s. [Fr. parqueterie, 
from par((uet = nn inlaid floor, dimin. from 
pare = an inclnsure.] [Parr, *.] Inlaid wood- 
work in geometric patterns, generally com- 
posed of two different tints, and principally 
used for floors. 

par quette (qu as k), *. [Fr.] The same 
as Parquet (q.v.). 

parr. t. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Gael, and Ir. 
bradan = a salmon. (A/aAu.)] 

Ichthy . ; Tlie popular name of what was 
formerly believed to be a distinct salmonoid 
species, Salmo mlmulus , but Is now known to 
be the young oT the salmon. 

” Shaw has demonstrated. Ln tho moat eonetustvs 
manner, tliat those small ealtuouoldi, which are 
geuerwlly culled Parr, an the oflapriuj; of tba awl. 
mou, and that many male*, from eevou to sight Inches 
loug, have their aeauid organa fully devaloped, and 
that their udlt baa all the mipreguntlug i>n>i>ertlea of 
tbe ae in Inal fluid of a lunch older and larger flah. 
That thia Parr la uot a distinct >(>eciea — aa has t*en 
again maintained by Couch— La further proved hy tbe 
crrcnuiitanc* that these sexually mature Parr are 
absolutely Identical in their zoological characters with 
tbe immature Parr, which are undoubtedly young 
salmon, and that no Parr has ever been found with 
mature ora."— (Vhn/Aer : Utady of /Vim, p. CIS. 

parr-marks, 1. pi. 

Ichthy : Dark cross-bands on the yonng of 
the species of the genua Salmo. 

*■ lu soma waters River-trout remain small, and fre- 
quently retidn the p*trr~markM all their lifetime; at 
certain season* a new coat of scales overlays the ?*irr- 
markt, rendering them Invisible for a time; but they 
reappear lu time, or are distinct as soon aa the scales 
are removed."— GCntAer; Study of Put***, p. 032. 

parr- stage, 1. 

Ichthy. : The Aral stage in the exlatenoe of 
many of the Salmonid*. 

** Not only the salmon, but also the other species of 
Saimo. ths a ray ling, and probably also the Coregonl. 
pass through a parr- Mags of growth."— Encyc. Brit 
(ed. »tb|, xvllt rat 

pir-ra, a. [Lat = a bird of evil omen, 
perhaps the wh«at-ear.] 

Omi/A. : The typical genus of Parrlrue 
(q.v.). (Jacana.) 

p&r'-ra-kcet, p&r'^a-keot, a. [Fr. perra- 
quet.) ' 

Ornith. ; A popular name for any of tho 
smaller long-tailed parrots. The word is in 
common uso, but is applied without any strict 
scientific limitation to birds of dilfe rent genera, 
and even or diflerent families. Generally speak- 
ing, any old-world parrot with a moderate 
bill, loug end more or less graduated tail, w ith 
the ends of the feathers narrowed, and high 
and slender tarsi, is called a parrakeet Tho 
Crested Parrakect, or Farrakcct Cockutoo, is 
Nyinphicu* norcc-hollanditr ; tlie genua PlAty* 
cercim contains tlie Wide-tailed Parrakeets, 
and Fluty cercus culedonicus nud P crimius are 
known resjM;ctlvely ns tho YeUnw-belhcd, end 
the Hose or Nonnarcil Parrakeet, somotimes 
called the Ho sol fa Parrot. Pezoporus formo ♦ 
ffu* ia tho Ground Pnrrakret, and Grass Parra- 
kcet is a popular name for tlie Australian 
genus Mclupsitiacus. Pala'ornis forr/uofuy, 
the Rose-ringed Parrakeet, is n familiar cat- 
bird, as is l ho Alexandrine Parrakeet (/‘n/n> 
omti«/exam/rf), ao mimed from the supposition 
that it was brought to Eumpn by Alexander 
the Great. It wns well known to the Greeks and 
Homans, and Oviil 1ms described It in one ur 
his daintiest Elegies il. 6). 

“ Parakeet tn vnrlou* wfiv* In RttflUhl. U 

UMinlly «t'l | ll , ' | l tlie •iit'tllrr kind* of I’aitxjU 
dully lltour which Iiavo Umg IaiI*. m*t «» prrro-iurt tn 
French, which I* u*cd m a griivnil term for mil 1'ai- 
roU."— ^ricyc. Brit. |«d, Othl, xvlll. 531. 

p&r'-ral, pft.r'-r^l, $. [Annbbrov. oro/Tvirc/ 

(q-v-).J 

I. ,Vci uf. .* The hoop or collar of grensed 


rope by which a yard is shackled to the mast, 
st the slings, the parnil slipping on the must m 
the yard is raised 
or lowered. Iron 
parr.iln ore h»»w 
in common use. 

The parral is con- 
nected to sling- 
cleats on the 
yard, and has 
strung upon it 
parral - trucks — 
small wooden 
globes to prevent 
fiictiou or bind- 
ing against the 
mast in hoisting pAnnAl. 

or lowering. 

"Th opamU, UfU, And clu* line*, toon aro gow*.* 
Falconer ■ Shiyierrck, IL 

2. Arch.: A chimuey-piece ; the ornamcnU 
of a Q replace. 

parral-rope, *. 

Nflnf. : A single rope, well served, and 
formed into a collar around a mast for Blink- 
ing an upj>er yard. 

parral-truok, t . [Parral, «.] 

* parre, v.t. [An nbbrev. of A.S. rparian * 
Ger. sperren = to shut.] To enclose, to con- 
fine, to bar in. ( Ywaine A Gavin, 3,228.) 

par-rhe -f 1-^, * p&r'-rhS-a^, *. [Gr., from 
nav (jxin) = all, and pi\at c (rliidis) ~ a speak- 
ing ; ptut (rhed) = to speak.) 

Rhet. : Freedom in speaking ; reprehenaloo^ 
rebuke. 

" An bouMt wad Innocent parr JU*y. or frvodoma ed 
•peoch.” — (VauOcn ; Teart of the Church, p. X7i. 

P&r-ri ^Id al, a. [Lat. parrietdoiw, jwrri. 
cidialis, Trom parricida — a parricide (q v.),] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature or parri- 
cide ; Involving tlie crime of tho murder of a 
parent. 

2. Committing or guilty of parricide. 

" On bruthvn xnd on fxthua empty bedd* 

Tho kilUrv Uy tlulr pamcidalt 

May : Lucan, vtL 

p&T'-rl-^ldo, f. [Fr., from Lat. parricida m 
a murderer of his father ; parricidium = the 
murder of one’e father ; from pafer, genit. 
patris = a father, and ctrdo (in comp, eido) = to 
kill; ItaL & Sp. varricida = tlie murderer of a 
father ; parricidio = the murder of a father.] 
1. (Lat, parricida). One who murders hit 
father, (biauetiiues extended to the murder 
of a mother.) 

* 2. One who murders an ancestor, or on# 
to whom he owes reverence. 

3. The murder of a parent, or one to who«m 
reverence is due. 

” Implou* ton* their tnAngtwi futher* wound. 

And. lest Uie imrit of the crime bo lost. 

With dreadful joy ths >«srr4cid« they bowst" 
Kotrt : Lucan, tv. 

• 4. (Seo extract), 

" By the Rouqau tiw parricide, or the murder et 
ouss iMireuU or children, was punished tu a much 
severer mAimer th*n Aliy other kind of homicide 
After hetug scourged, tbe delluqusuU wer* s«wsd is 
In a leathern sack with a live dog. aouck. a vii<er, and 
an Ajve, And to cast luto tbs ssa."— BladuUsne : Cm ws- 
mentariet, hk. lv. t ch. xlv. 

• p&r-H-^Id' r oils, * par-l-cl-dous, a. 

(I at. parrico/iunt = parricida] Tho same a# 
PAitniciOAL (q.v.X 

"That 1*. he Is now paid In his own way, the pari, 
cldoitt animat [the viper) and punish, ut of mur- 
tlier n I* ui»» hlui. —Brotene : Yulpur krremre, 

hk. ill., ch. arL 

plrrinro, t . pi [Lat parr( a); fem. pi. adj. 
snir. -iruc.l 

Ornith. : Jacanns, s snb-famlly oT ItillidsB. 
(Douxiler Sharjx.) Tho claws are very long and 
straight 

pjar'-ritjh, pir'-ridjo, », [Porripoe.] 

p3tr'-r6ok, i. [A. 8. i*arroc, pramic.] A cmfV 
an Incloswrc, asuinil field. (J’ror.) [1 , ai>do<'X.J 

’ niir - rdok, • por-rok, r.f. [Parrock, a, 

1*AHK, r.] 

p&r r6t, * par-at, • par-rat, $. [Fr. 

jvrrut, a proper name, dimin. of Peter.) 

L On/innry Ixxngunge : 

1. I.it. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

" Amt wAmlrln* llius certain dnles lu the*# «uv 
knuAeu s<*a*. Iimign ci nsl mlnwl V* to rale hide*. caU, 
Bin! dojfs. mice. mK /KirroU, and muuklca'— Hack- 
luyt. Yoynjet. III. OO. 
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parrot — parson 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A talkative, chattering, or gossiping 
person ; a chatterbox. 

(2) One who imitates or repeats the actions 
or ajteeches of another. 

'•The Romans, lu all scientific matter*, were merely 
the ftarrots uf the Greeks. —Max Muller: Science uf 
Language, lect. iv. 

II. Technically: 

l. Omith.: The popular name for any indi- 
vidual of a well-known group of birds from 
the warmer regions of the globe, remarkable 
for the brilliant, and in some cases gaudy, 
coloration of their plumage, and the facility 
with which many of them— notably the genei a 
Chrysntis, Pahenmis, and 1’sittacus— acquire 
and repeat words ami phrases. [For some 
remarkable instances, see W. L. Lindsay: 
Mind in the Lower Animals , passim.) The 
first known mention of parrots occurs in 
Ctesias. a Greek historian of the fifth century 
B.c., who describes a bird which he calls 
^tTTaxo? ( hittakos ), concerning which Prof. 
Newton ( Encyc. Brit ., ed. bth, xviiL 321) 
saya : " There cannot be much risk iu de- 
claring that he had before him a male 
example of what is now commonly known 
as the Blossoin-headed Paixakeit, and to orni- 
thologists as Paleeornis cyanocephalu-% an in- 
habitant of many parts of India.*' (The 
classification of the Parrots is unsettled, and 
will be dealt with under Psittaci, which 
division has hern made an order, a sub-order, 
and a family by different taxonomists.) Many 
parrots are familiar cage-birds everywhere; 
hut probably the best known is the African 
Grey Parrot ( Psittacus erythacus), of simple 
bluish -gray plumage with a red tail. It 
accommodates itself readily to captivity, and 
attains a great age. The Parrots embrace a 
number of widely divergent forms, from the 
gorgeously plumaged macaws to the soberly 
clad owl-parrot, and they differ no less iu 
their habits than in their outward appear- 
ance; for while the majority are fruit-eaters, 
some are lioney-eaters, and one species is 
said, on the authority of Dr. Bu Her (Birds of 
New Zealand ), to be carnivorous. [Cockatoo, 
Macaw, Parrakeet.] 

•' Th» utmost universal distribution of Parrots 
wbeTever tiie climate U nuiflcieutJy mii<l or uniform 
to furnish them with a ncreuuial supply of foud. uo 
less than their varied details of organization, com- 
biued with a great uniformity of general tyi>e. tell us, 
to unmistakable language, of « very reuiote antiquity. 

— Wallace : Ueog. Out. Awim.. lL 330. 

2. lchthy. : The parrot-fish (q.v.). 

parrot- coal, s. 

Petrol. : A name given to anthracite (q.v.), 
because of the crackling or chattering uoisa 
it makes when burnt, 
parrot- fisb, s. IParrot- wrasse.) 
parrot-form, s. Any individual of the 
dittereut genera popularly known as parrots, 
macaws, or parrakects. 

"The borne of tlie vast majority of ixirrot-formt |» 
unquMtiuuably within the tropica, hut the popular 
belief that Farrota are tropical bird* ouly is a great 
mistake." — Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xvui. 332. 

parrot weed, s. 

Bot. : A West Indian nama for Bocconiafru - 
tescens. 

parrot- wrasse, s. 

lchthy. : A popular 
name for any individual 
of tha Lahroid genera 
Beams, Scarichthys. 

Callyodon, and Pseud o- 
acarus, liecause of their 
brilliant eoloration, and 
tha parrot - like beak 
formed by their project- 
ing jaws. par rot- wrasse. 

parrot's bill, ». 

Bot. : The New Zealand name of Cltonthus 
puniceus. 

* p&r-rot, v.t. A t. [Parrot, s.) 

1. Trans. : To repeat as a parrot ; to repeat 
by rote. 

2. Intrans. : To chatter like a parmt. 

“If you parrot to roe long, go to .*— Chapman 
Widdov'e* Teai et, v. 

* par’-rot-er, s. [Bug. parrot; -er.] One 
who repeats incessantly what he has learnt 
by rote ; one who servilely adopts the lan- 
guage or opinions of others. 

par - ro’ - ti - a, s. [Named after Frederick 
Parrnt, a traveller.) 


1. Bnt. : A genus of Hainamele*. The long 
pliant branches of Punotia JaOfUemoiUiuna 
are used for basket- ami rnpe-makiug, ami iu 
the construction of bridges across niountaiu- 
atreams in the Himalaya. 

2. PaUxohat. : A species occurs in the Plio- 
cene of Italy. (Geikie.) 

* par rot- ry, s. [Eng. parrot; - ry .) The 
habits of parrots ; servile imitation. 

*• The supme pa rrot >7/ which hail formed bo Imports 
wit au lu-ireUient <>f their education ." — EUtcUward 
Uall. Modern English, p. 1 5J. 

F&r'-rott, s. I Pm per uame : see compound.) 
Parrott- gun, s. 

Ordn. : A kind of rifled cannon invented by 
Captain R. G. Parrott of the Cold Spring 
Foundry, West Point, New York, and much 
employed iu the United States service during 
the Civil War. The body of the gun is of 
cast-iron, and is reinforced at the breech by 
shrinking on a ring of wmuglit-iron. Tha 
calibres are : 10-pounder, 2*0 inches bore ; 
20-poumler, 3*07 inches bore ; 30-poumler. 
4*2 inches bore ; 100-pounder, G*4 inches bore; 
200- pounder, S inches bore : corresponding 
respectively to 3, 0, 9, 32, am! <54-ponnder 
smooth bores. The number of grooves in- 
creased with the calibre of the gnu, the 
10-pounder having three. 

par-rjr, v.t. & i. [Fr. jiarer = to deck, to de- 
fend ; Lat. paro = to prepare, to deck.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To ward off; to atop or turn off or aside ; 
as a blow or cut with a sword. 

“ He lift* his shield *Ji<l parries with bis steel 
Tiio stroke# he seta the Adverse weapous UeaL* 

lloole : Orlando Eurtuto, xlv. 

2. To evade, to elude ; to escape by art or 
craft : as. To parry a question. 

* 3. To avoid, to shirk : as, To parry pay- 
ment of u debt 

B. Intrans .: To ward off or torn aside 
thrusts, cuts, nttacks, Ac. 

" f ut all upon one thrust, and not stand parrying." 
—Lock*; Uf Education* I 139. 

parse, v.t. & i. [Lat. pars = a part ; to parse 
is to declare, qnm pars orationis = what part 
of speech a word is.) 

Grammar: 

1. Trans. : To resol va into its elements as 
a sentence ; to analyze or describe gram- 
matically; to declare tha parts of speech of 
the words composing a sentence, and their 
grammatical relations to each other. 

« Let him construe It Into EnglUhe to oft a* the 
cbilde may exsilio ama *w»ye tms uudorsUudiuf of 
it; lastlie. parte it over iiertitehe." — AxcAtnu : The 
Scolc-mtutcr, p. 2<>0. 

2. Intrans . ; To declare the parts of speech 
of the words composing a sentence, and their 
grammatical relations to each other. 

Far-sec’, s. [Pers., Hind., Ac. Parai, closely 
akin to the word Persian ; cf. the provinca oC 
Fars.) 

Hist. A Comp. Relig. (PL) : Descendants of 
the old Persians still retaining their faith. 
[Parseeism.) A few still remain in their 
native country at Yard and Kirman, bnt nine- 
tenths of the body are now in India, whither 
they were driven l»y Muhammadan persecu- 
tion about the middle of the seventh century. 
Their chief seats are now Bomluy, Surat, Ac. 
Adapting themselves, more than any other 
race inhabiting India, to British civilization, 
they have become merchants, landlords of 
houses, shipbuilders, Ac., and, for their 
numbers, possess considerable wealth. Called 
also Fire Worshippers and Gnebres. 

Far-see’-Ism, «. [Eng. jxtrsee; -wm.) The 
Parsee faith ; modern Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 

pars-er, *. [Eng. j>ars(e); -er.) One who 
parses. 

parsimonious, * par-fi-mo’-ai-ous, 

a. (Eng. parsiirumiy) ; -ot4S“. ] Cliaracterized 
by parsimony ; sparing in expenditure ; close, 
penurious, miseily, stingy, niggardly. 

“The people [G<*n *| go the plainest of any other. 
•Dtl fire 11 U 0 parMitnonious lu their diet. — bk. 
1.. | 1, let. 4L 

parsi-mo-m-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. pirsi- 
monion* ; Ay.) In a parsimonious manner; 
sparingly, slingily, frugally. 

par-si rao’-m-ous -ness, 5 . [Eng. parsi- 
monious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 



ate, at, fare, amidst, what, tail, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rulo, full; try, 


parsimonious ; parsimony ; a disposition to 
avoid expense; closeness In expenditure; 
stinginess. 

“ To View the Moor* lu their private roof*. 1 find 
them witlH-ot parunumiousncst. *unl placing no char- 
acter of good housekeeping til nlmwburc* of viand*." — 

J. Adduon: O', liarbary, p. ISO. 

par-si-mon-y, *par-ci -mon ie, s. [Fr- 

pursimonie, from Lat. jiarrimonui, parcimon ia, 
from jurats = sparing ; parco = to spare.) 
Sparingness in expenditure ; a disposition to 
avoid expense ; frugality, generally In a bad 
sense ; niggardliness, stinginess, miserliness, 
closeness in money matters. 

•• Parsimony, and not industry, Is the Immediate 
cause of the increase of capital; industry, indeed, 
provides the euhject which partimony accumulates; 
but whatever industry might acquire. If parttmony 
did not save and store up. the capital would never b« 
the greater." — Smith ; Wealth of Xatioru, bk. 1L, ch UL 

pars -ley, * parse - ley, • parse -ly, 

* pers 3 - lee, * perse -ly, * per-sil, 

* per-sylle, a. [Fr. persil p from Low Lat. 
petrosillum, contr. from Lat. petroselinum = 
rock-parsley; Gr. neTpoiieKLvov (petroselinon\ 
from rreVpov (petros) — a roek, and cre'Aivor 
(selinon) — a kind of parsley (whence Eng. 
celery ) ; Dut. picterselie ; Ger. petersilie ; Dan. 
petersile.] 

Botany A Horticulture: 

1. Caritm petroselinum or Petrotelinum sati- 
vum. The leaves ars tripinnatc, the flowers 
yellow. It is widely grown for table use, 
both io tho United States and in Europe. 
Tuere are three leading varieties of the plant : 
the Common or Plain-leaved, the Curled, and 
the Hamburg sage or Carrot-rooted parsley : 
the second is that more generally cultivated 
as a culinary vegetable ; sheep feeding upou it 
are said to be less liable than others to the rot. 

2. Various plants more or less resembling 
No. 1. Thus in Britain there are: Beaked 
parsley [AnthriscusI; Bur parsley, CaucalU 
daucoules; Corn parsley, Carum segetum ; 
Fool’s parsley [jEtiiusa); Hedge parsley, 
Caucalis ( Torilis ) anthriscus , and Milk parsley, 
Peucedanum palustre. 

" There 1* uoother kiud of *cb or pcrttly srowln^ 
upon rocks, which some call petro^ehuum."— P. 
UUland: Pllnte, bk. xz., ch. xiL 

parsloy-fern, $. 

Bot. : Cryptogramma crispa. 

parsley-piest, a 

Bot. : (1) Alchemilla Aphancs; (2) J5rioa 
Aphanes. 

pars’- nip, *pars-nep, * pas-neppe, 

• parse-nip, s. IA corrupt, of O. Fr. 
pastenague, fruiu Lat. pastinaca = a parsnip.) 

Bot. : Peucedinum sativum, or Pastinaca 
sativ a. Leaves pinnate, leaflets aessila, ovate, 
iaciso-sorrate, flowers bright yellow. It is h 
native of Europe and Asia, and ia cultivated in 
this coiiotry. There are four varieties; the 
Common, the Guernsey, the Hollow-crowned, 
aod the Round or Turnip-rooted Parsnip; the 
third is the best. The boiled root is eaten as a 
vegetable; sheep and oxeu fatten rapidly npon 
it; a kind of uine may be made from it; its 
aecda are aromatic and contain an essential 
oil. 

par'-son, * per son, * per-sone, a [o. 

Fr. persone (1) = a person, (2) a parson, from 
Lat. persona = (1) a person, (2) a parson. 
Parson and person are thus the same won! : 
the parson being ao called “because by bia 
person the church, which is an invisible body, 
is represented." ( Blackstonc .)] 

1. The priest of a parish or ecclesiastical 
corporation ; tlie vicar or incumbent of a 
parish, having the parochial charge or cure 
of souls. To constitute a parsoo four reqni- 
sites are necessary by law, viz., holy orders, 
presentation, institution, and induction. The 
parson is in himself a body corporate, in 
order to protect and defend the rights of the 
church by a per]>etual succession. A [»arson 
has, during his life, the freehold in lumself of 
the parsonage-house, the glebe, the tithes, 
and other dues. A parson or vicar may cease 
to be so, (1) by death ; (2) by cession, in taking 
another benefice; (3) by consecration, for when 
a clerk is promoted to a bishopric, all his 
other preferments are void the instant tint he 
is consecrated ; (4) by resignation, accepted by 
the ordinary ; (5) by deprivation, for fit and 
sufficient causes allowed by the law. 

2. A clergyman ; applied loosely to any 
person in Indy orders. 

parson-bird, $. I Poe- bird.) 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pift, 
Syrian* ®, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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parson-imparsonce, «. 

Lavs : One that is in possession of & church, 
whether it be presentaLve or impropriate. 

porson-in-pnlplt, ». 

Hoi : The plant Cuckoo-pint, Arum macu- 
latum. 

parson mortal, a. 

Lnto : A rector Instituted and Inducted for 
his owo life. 

parson's noso, $. A name nomellmes 
given to the rump of a fowl. Cf. Pope's-nose. 

parson’s week, a The period from a 
Monday till the Saturday-week following. 

par son-age (age as lg), u [Eng. parson; 
■age.] 

1. A rectory endowed with a house, glebe, 
lands, tithes, Ao., for the maintenance of the 
locumlieiit; the beneHca of a parish. 

'• Mis father provided for hhnf Will. Hill ]r parwmno* 
thml lian lit lunged l o mu booml iumu."— II ptxl: Athena 
Q. ton., vol. 1L 

% The dwelling-house of a parson. 

“The deaoUto parton.tne vrw committed to the 
cbRrjfn of ouo of ttie »lllngers Lytton: JSight A 
Morning. bk. L, ch. L 

3. Money or dues paid for the support of a 
parson. (Scotch.) 

•par'-sonsd, a. [Eng. parso*; -ed.) 

1. Furnished or provided with a parson or 
parsons. 

2. Written by or in the manner of a parson. 

” Ye denf to truth 1 peruse this parsnne i pnge. 

Ami trust, fur ouco. a prophet nnd r priest.'' 

ioiitiy, Sight Thoughts. iv. 810. 

V Marrie/l ami Parsoned: A colloquial ex- 
pression, signifying that all tiie necessary 
rites have been performed. 

• par'-adn-et, 8. [Eng. pardon ; ditnin. auff. 
-et.] A little parson ; the aon of a parson. 

M 8ww>t» Uttlo. nuldy, nurred pnrsonrti." 

Cot man ■ Poetical I ajar in, p. 13R, 

par-son'-fc, * par-son r -ic -jal, a. [Eng. 
parson; -fc, -ical.\ 

1. Of or pertaining to a parson or parsons ; 
clerical. 

“ lu cnlm par tonic state.’' Combo: Dr. Syntax, 111. 1 

2. Like a parson. 

" There l* « big lighthouse, called the North Fore- 
told. ou r bill behind Uio village. R severe parsonic 
light which reproves the young luid giddy Goater*.'— 
Dickens : Letters, ill. M. 

• par son'-fc-al-ly, ady. [Eng. parsonfad; 
-fy. ] In manner of a parson. (Chesterfield.) 

par'-son Ish, a. [Eng. parson; -isft.) Per- 
tuiniogtoor resembling a parson. (Colloquial.) 

pnr-s<Su'-se-», 8. pi. [Mod Lat. partons(ia); 
Lat. Tein. pi. adj. auff. -ear.] 

Dot. : A tribe of Apnrynncene. Ovary single, 
two-eelled ; seeds comose. (Hadley.) 

par son'-sl a, ». [Named after Dr. Jnoies 
J ’arsons, a physician and writer on Natural 
History.) 

JloL: The typical genus of Parsonses?. 
Flowering aliruhs from the East and West 
Indies, Ac. 

part, a A adv. [Fr., from Lat., partem , acc, 
of jxtrs — a pait; bp.. Port,. A Ital. parte. 
From the same root come partial, jmrticle, 
parUdce, participle, partisan, partition, part- 
tier, party, apart, Ac.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. A portion, piece, or fragment, less than, 
or broken, separated, or divided from a whole. 

“ It every ilucut In tit thousand duent* 

Were In tlx ;«cr/s, and every fj.tr/ r diicnt, 

I would uot dmw thorn ; 1 would h»ivo my bond." 

hhmkesp. : Merchant of 1'enice. Iv. 1. 

2. A portion not really separated but con- 
sidered or s]K>ken of as a separate portion. 

“The proylj itwxjtt the nether part at Uie nuooL* 
—Exodus six 17 

3L A proportional quantity. 

4. A constituent portion of a living whole ; 
a mcmlier, an organ. 

5. A constituent portion of a whole ; one 
of several or many like portions, quantities, 
or nnmlH'r* into which a thing Is divided, or 
of which It Is composed. 

6. A portion Assigned ; a share, a lot, a 
portion. 

- My p.irt of this ■port" 

hhakssp : TvoiflX Sight. H. k 


7. A share, interest, concern. 

“ We biivo uo part lu David.”— 3 Samuel xt. L 

8. A share of labour, action, or intluence ; 
allotted duty ; particular office or business. 

“ The gods h*vo Uoue their part In you." 

hhaketp. : Pcrtrlrt. Iv. A 

9. Specif, the character assigned to an 
actor in a play. 

” And so he nlsye hie part." 

Shakcjp. : A* Ton Like It. 11. 7. 

10. (PL) That with which one la endowed; 
natural gifts, qualities, or accomplishments ; 
talents above the ordinary excellent or supe- 
rior endowments or faculties. 

* 11. Characteristic action, merit, or demerit ; 
conduct, act. 

* It VM R brute part of him to kill to capital a caIL* 

— Shakes p. : Hamlet. ML Z 

12. Side, interest, party. 

” Bonding UietnselveM In contrary parts," 

Shakes p.: 1 Henry Vi.. Ml. L 

13. (PJ.) Quarters, districts, regions, country. 

“One Mr. FcRring. UiRt come on pllgrunnpa out of 

bis parts."— Uuntj i« : Pilgrim's Progreu, pL 1L 

11. Technically: 

1. Founding: A certain portion of a mould 
or tlask ; as the top part or drag, the bottom 
part or cope, the middle part contained in 
the middle portion of a three-part flask, Ac. 
The false part is a flask rammed up, generally 
a top part turned over, stricken otf, and a 
cavity acooped in it to receive temporarily 
the bulge of a jtatLem while sand is being 
rammed upon the upper surface. The whole 
ia then turned over, the falsa part destroyed, 
end the parting made. 

2. Mathematics: 

(1) A portion of a thing regarded aa a whole. 
Tims no ore of a circle is a part of a circum- 
ference. 'Jhe term part is used technically to 
signify some particular clement of a figure. 
Tuna, in a right-angled spherical triangle, the 
sides adjacent to t he right angle, the comple- 
ment of the other two nngles, and the hypo- 
thenuse, are called circular parts. 

(2) Such portion of any quantity aa wilt, 
when taken a eeitain number of times exactly 
make up that quantity ; a submultiple. (The 
opposite of multiple.) (Aliquot.) 

3. Music: 

(1) So much of a piece of music, or work, 
as is performed by any one voice or instru- 
ment : as, the bass part, the violin part, &c. 

(2) A division of a work. 

B. As adv. : Paitly ; to some extent. 

“ThU wrotch liRlb *orf coafaued liU vlllnlny." 

bhakerp. ; VtlteHo, V. A 

If 1. For my (/iis, her, your , their, <Cc.)7>art: 
As far as concerns me (him, you, them, &C-). 

2. For the mod part : Comuiouly, generally ; 
ns a rule. 

3. In jjart : Partly ; in, or to some degree or 

extent, 

k In good part : Favourably ; with favour 
or friendliness. 

5. In ill jxirt: Unfavourably; with dis- 
pleasure or amioyaiieo. 

G. On my (his, your, dc.) part : 

(1) On my (his, your, Ac.) side. 

“Thnt Is too much )>r<>*unii>tlon on thy j>art. m 

bhukup. : 2 Henry 17., r. L 

(2) On my (bis, your, Ac.) behalf. 

7. Part and parcel : An essential part, por- 
tion, or element. 

8. Part and pertinent : 

Scots low ; A term nsed in charters and 
dispositions. Thus lauds arc disponed with 
parts ami j/ertinents ; ami Unit expression may 
carry various rights and servitudes with the 
lands. [Pehtinent, «.] 

part music, ». Music In two or more 
parts, performed by more than one person. 

part-o f- speech, ». 

Cram. : A sort or class of words of a parti- 
cular character: llius a noun is a part of 
speech expressing the names of things; a 
verb is a part of speech expressing motion, 
action, or being, as predicated of a tldug. 

part-owner, x 

letw: A joint-owner or tenant In common, 
who has n distinct, oral least an Independent, 
although tin umlMded, Interest lu property 
along with one or others. 

part per palo, a. 

Her. : The luma ha Paiity-i*kiwai.k (q.v.X 


part-singing, a The performanc* of 

concerted vocal tuosic. [Paut-sono.J 

part song, s. 

Music: A vocal composition, having a 
striking melody harmonized by other parta 
more or less freely, but from which counter- 
point Is for the most part excluded. The 
part-song owes its origin to the habit preva- 
lent among the Germans of adding slmpls 
harmonies to their VolHgesdnge. The part- 
song holds now the posiiion which the glee 
held in this couniry from the middle of the 
last century to the be'rimdng of this, and 
which the madrigal held from the middle of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. A part-song differs from a madrigal 
in its exclusion of contrapnntal devices ; from 
a glee, in its being sung by many voice* 
instead of by one only to each part. 

part-writing, «. 

Music : The art of writing jor two or more 
voices or parts; polyphony. It has it* special 
laws or grammar, nnd has gradually devel- 
oped in character and freedom for the last 
four centuries. Vocal ]*art-writing must, how- 
ever, always be governed by the nnlinnry com- 
pass of the human voice, whereas part- writing 
for instruments varies from time to time with 
the changes in their construction. 


part, * part cn, v.t. A i. [O. Fr. partir ; ItaL 
partire ; Sp. A Fort, jxirfir.] [Part, *.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary La n guage : 

1. To divide; to separate or break up Into 
two or more pieces ; to take to pieces. 

** Tbou altRlt part U In piece*, Rnd pour ol! thereon." 

— LrsUicus M. 1 

2. To distribute ; to share ; to divide la 
shares. 


“ He parted hi* wynnyng title hi* men iRnpely." 

liobrrt do Orunn*. p. *94. 

3. To separate, to disunite, to lntcrveue o* 
lie between. 

'* Tn the nArrow aejw, lhAt part 
The French and Engiiali. there luUcarrled 
A vea*el of onr country.*’ 

Shakes?. : Merchant t# r#nW, ti. 1 

4. To form a division, parting, or partition 
In. 

“ Hrdr 

Smooth and parted like a woman’*." 

Longfetlots ’ It, a vnrha, xL 

5. To go or come between and separate, a* 
combats nts. 

" King John did fly. An hour or two befor# 

Tbn *tuuibUug night did j^ri our waary power*. - 

Shakes p, : Aina John. r. A 

G. To cause to go apart; to separate; fct 
put apart. 

*‘ Parting my fRlr PjTRinu* And me." 

Shakeip. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, e. 

• 7. To leave, to quit. 

“ Your tout* inu*t part your bodies." 

hkuAesp.; KicKird //^ UL L 

• 8. To acerete. 


*’ The liver mini!* hie own tfTnlr, 

And purls iuid •trslua tint viUU Jolore." 

i'Tior: Ai\sa, i.ua 

II. Technically : 


1. Metall. : To separate metals, as silver 
from gold, by an acid. 

2. A’aul. : To break : aa, A ship parfa ha- 
cable. 


B. Intransitive: 


L Ordinary Language: 

]. To become separated, divided, or broken 
uj* into pieces ; to divide, to come to pieces, 
to be disunited. 


2. To go away from or leave ofhera ; f 
leave ; to take leavu. (Usually followed by 
from or with.) 

“ Let us pnrk* SXsJteep. : I’rww * AdssnU. 41L 

3. To let go hold of anything; to give up, 
to renounce, to resign. (Followed by /rum. or 
with.) 

"To part *0 lightly with yonr wlTr's }n*t prUt* 

.Vi ii keip. : Merchant i \f I’rniCR t. 


• 1. To go away ; to *ot out ; to »LarL (Fr. 
jxirt ir.) 

"T1»y . . . 

I'm breed me, parting fur U»’ Kliitrino iRnd." 

Drydrtk. iT*dJL| 

• 3. To die. 

"Ho wwll. - M vhefh. T. L 


• G. To lisve n aim re or ivirt ; to ahare. 

•' A* his iwrt Is. thnt giK»th d»wi» U» Uis hnUls. m 
shsll hi* pr\rt t«c. (Iittl tnrrlsth hjr tit* stuM: Uwy st«*J 
jart Rilke.*— I .Samuel xxi. 31 

II. A'nwf.: To break ; to give way: **, A 
cable yurfx 


bfitl, ; pout, joyfrl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, ^om ; thin, tills; sin. os expect, Xenophon, oxist. iriie 
-dan, tlon = shan. -tlon, slon — shun ; -(Ion, -flon = zhun. -clous, tlous, sious - ahua. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcL doL 
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*part-a-ble, a. [Partidle.] 

• part -age (age as Ig), s. [Fr., fiom Lat 
pars , gen it partis = a part.) 

1, The act of palling, dividing, or eharing ; 
division. 

" When * bishop mode a partnge of pioney collected 
by * brief "—Falter : Mixt Contemplations, p. 177* 

2. A share, a part, a portion. 


par-take', r.t & L [For part 
A* Intransitive: 

1. To take or have a part, share, or portion 
In common with others. (Used absolutely or 
with in oro/before that which is shared, or 
with, before the person shared with.) 

•♦Not m ean ing topa»-/«fat with me in danger.” 

Sha.’:e>p.. Tw (ft * Svjht, v. I. 

* 2. To take the part or side of another ; to 

ride 

•* When I xgalrut myself with thee partake." 

Shakesp.. Sonnet H9. 

3. To have something of the nature, qualities, 
or character of; to have properties or features 
In common with. (Followed by of.) 

“The Attorney of the duchy of Lancaster partakes 
portly ctf* Judge, Mid partly (^au attorney-general."— 
baevn. 

* 4, To be allowed to participate or share ; 
to share in communications. 

"Whott whntt what ? Let s partake.'— Shake tp. ; 
Cori Janiu. tv 6 


* B. Transitive : 

L To have a part or share in ; to share In. 

" By Mid by. thy bosom shall partake 
The secret* of my heart." 

Shakeip. : Julius Cmmr, 11. i_ 

• 2. To admit to n part or share ; to alia^e 
With : to make a partaker. 

** If yon would partake with me the caoi* 

Of this devotion th it detaiuelh yon 
1 would be thankful." 

Marlowe: Dido, Queen qf Carthage, tv. 2. 

3. To distribute ; to share out; to commu- 
nicate. 

" Vonr exultation 
Partake to every on.*.' 

Ahakesp. : Winter's Tale, ▼. a 


par-tak'-er, s [Eu5.partai.ic): -tr.) 

1. One who partakes ; one who takes or has 
a part, share, or portion in common with 
another or others ; a participator, a sharer. 
(Followed by in or 0 / before the object.) 

" Alike partaker of my joys or grief '* 

Hart Boeeiu* to ftustictana. 

2. One who takes tbc part or side of another; 
an associate. 

" Your partaker Pole." Shakes p. : 1 Kenry VI. , 1L 4. 


part -an, s. [Irish k Gael.] A crab ; an edi- 
ble crab. 

"And a hRp-a-dozen o* pnrtans to make the wince 
for three ehUltugi Mid * drum.**— Scott : Antiquary, 
ch. xL 

part ed, pa. par. k a. [Part, r.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjcctivt : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

X. Separated or divided into parts. 

*2. l>ead. 

"Where woman’i parte l soul shall go 
Her Prophet hm disdain d to shu«." 

Byron : Bride of Abydot, tt. 7. 

• 3. Endowed with parts or natural qualities ; 
haviug parts. 

" Let him be poor and meanly clad 
Though ne’er eo richly parted " 

Pen Jonson • A very Man out of hit ITumour, til. X 

IL Technically : 

1. Hot. : Divided into a determinate number 
of segments extending ncai ly to the base of 
the part to which they belong. Often in com- 
position, as bi parted, triparted, &e. [Partite.] 

2. Her. : Divided. [Party, a.] 


• part’-el, S . [Eng. part; dimin. sufT. -cf-3 A 
little part. 

"This playing bath thre purtetis."— Relig. Anliq., 
it 67. 


• part-en, v.t. [Part, r.J 

part -cr, s. [Eng part, v. ; -er.] One who 
parts or separates. 

*• Tbe purler of tbe fray was night, which, with her 
block arms, pulled th.ir malicious night* oue from the 
other.”— Sidney : Arcadia, bk i. 

par-terro', s. [Fr. = a flower-bed, from par 
(Lat. per) = on, by, and tent (Lat. femi) = the 
ground.] 

1. An ornamental and diversified arrange- 
ment of beds or plots, in which flowers are 


cultivated, with intervening spaces of gravel 
or turf lor walking on. 

"From this walk are three descent* by many stone 
steps ... into a very large parierre.''Sir IV. 
Templet On Hardening. 

2. The pit of a Freuch theatre; a parquet. 

* par-the-m-ad, s. [Gr. irapQevoq (parffte- 
no*)=a virgin' and wSij (ode) = a song.] A 
poem iu honour of n virgin. 

par-then'-ic (1), a. [Gr. napdevucos (partheni- 
kos) fro i n rrop Ot i/os (purthe nos) = a virgin.] Of 
or pertaining to the Spartan Partheui:**, or ille- 
gitimate children born during the absence of 
the warriors iu the first Messenian war. 

pir-then'-Ie (2), a. [Lat. jvtrthcntfnm), the 
distinctive name of a species of Pyretlmim ; 
Eng. suit*, -ic.J [Feverfew.] Contained iu 
or derived from Pyrefftrum. parthenlum . 

parthenic-acid, s . 

t7im. : An acid found In distilled chamo- 
mile water after long keeping. It forms a 
crystalline calcium salt. 

par- then -16 ce, s pi. [Lat. partheni(um) ; 
fcm. pi. ndj. sutl‘. -ece.j 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Sen ec ion id mb. 

par-ticn'-i-um, s. [Lat., from Gr. nap- 
Oiutov ( parthenion ) = a kind of pellitory.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Senecuuiidejs 
(q.v.). North American herbs or uudershrubs, 
with white corymbose flowers. 

par tb5n-6-gen’-e-sis, s. [Gr. TrapPeVo* 
(jmrthenos) — a virgin, and yeveam (gene*U) = 
production.] 

Biol. : A term introduced by Professor Owen, 
who calls it also metagenesis. It signifies 
generation by means of an un impregnated in- 
sect, which, moreover, is immature, not hav- 
ing yet passed beyond the larval state. Ex- 
ample : the genus Aphis. The winged aphides 
deposit eggs which produce imperfect wingless 
ollspring, appaieiitly mere litrvte. These 
Ian re, however, in some abnormal way, repro- 
duce their species. By the time the process 
has gone on for nine or ten generations, (lie 
season is about closing, and the Inst brood of 
the larval aphides produce fully formed ami 
winged specimens of the species, depositing 
eggs which are hatched in the following 
spring. [Alternation of Generations.] 

par then -o- gc - net- lo, a. [Partiieno- 

oenesis.] 

1, Biol. : Pertaining to or connected with 
parthenogenesis (q.v.jk 

2. Anthrap. : Virgin-born ; applied t.o divini- 
ties and heroes brought iuto bciug in a mira- 
culous manner. 

"The enigmatic nature of this Inextrlenble com. 

ponnl parthriiogsnettc doily."— Tylor : Priu. Cult. 

(«L 18731, ii. SOT. 

par-thcn ol o-gy, s. [Gr. * apBevo* ( par - 
thenos ) = a \ irgin, aud Aoyos (logos) = a word, 
a disci lurae.) 

Pnthol. : A treatise or discourse on the state 
of \irginity in health and disease. 

par-then'-d-pe, s. [Lat., from Gr. naode- 
i/cotttj (Partheuope) = one of the three birens. 
She was buried at Naples, liem-e called P.ir- 
tlienope ; Gr. Tmpflei/uoroq (parthenop ) — of 
maidenly aspect: n aptVcos ( partite > n>s)=a 

virgin, and wmj (ope) = view, look, sight.] 

1. Aafron. ; [Asteroid, 11]. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of Parthenopid® 

(q.V.) 

par-then-o'-pl-aTis, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. par- 
Ihtnop'je ) ; Eng. pi. su.T. -mn^.] 

Zool.: A pojmlar name for Parthcnopidce 
(q.v.). 

par-th 3 n-op'-l-dDe, S. pi [Mod. Lnt. pan 
thtnupj); Lat. fern. )<1. adj. sulf. -idre.] 

Zool : Parthcnopians ; a family of Era- 
Chjurons Crustaoeans. Carapace ordinarily 
tri ingnlar, hardly longer than it is wide, 
rostrum small and entire, or with the end 
notched ; eyes retractile ; anterior feet much 
developed, and making a right angle with the 
body ; the others short. Widely distributed. 

Par'-thi-an, a. k s. [See def. ] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Parthia, a 
country in Asia Minor, or its inhabitants. 

B. As suhst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Parthia. The Parthian* were the ino»t expert 


horsemen h»J archers in the world, nnd wer* 
famous for their peculiar custom of discharg- 
ing ariows while retiring nt full s;*eed. Hcnc* 
the expression, a Parthian arrow, that ia, a 
ahaft aimed at an adversary while retiring or 
pretending to retire from linn ; a i>artiug shot. 

par'-tial, 1 par'-tiall (ti as sk), a. [Fr. 
partial = amitary, partial, from Lovy Lat. 
partialis, from Lat. pars , genit. partis = * 
part; Sp. k Port, parcial ; ItaL parziult.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to or affecting a part only ; 
not general or universal ; limited to a pa.rt; 
not total ; as, a partial eclipse. 

2. Inclined to favour one aide or party In 
a cause or question more than the other; 
biassed in favour of one side ; not ludiflereuL 

" Ye have not kept my ways, hut have been partial 
in tbe law. - * — JUtt/udii 11. ». 

3. Having a predilection or preference for 
one thing more than others ; more strongly 
Inclined to ode tiling than another ; fond. 

4. Inclined or ready to favour without 
reason or principle : as, a partial parent. 

II. Bot. : Secondary ; used specially of 
certain umbels constituting divisions ,of 
others. 

partial-counsel, s. 

Scots Jdiw : Improper advice or communica- 
tions to one of the parties in n cause, render- 
ing the testimony of a witness inadmissible; 
also a similar ground of declinature of the 
jurisdiction of a judge. 

partial-differential, s. 

Math.: A differential of a fnnetion of two 
or more variables obtained by dillerentiating 
with respect to one of t lie variables only. A 
partial dillereutial may he of tbe first, or of a 
higher order. Tlieie are ns many partial dif- 
ferentials, of the first oi-der of a function, as 
there are independent variables, and the num- 
ber increases by one for each successive order. 
There are two kinds of partial difieieutials of 
a higher order than the first, viz., those ob- 
tained by differentiating successively with 
resi>ect to the same variable, ami those ob- 
tained by differentiating success rely with 
reference lo dillereiit variables. 

partlal-fi-actions, *. pi 

Alg. : Fractions whose algebraical stun is 
equal to a given fraction. 

partial loss, a. 

Marine Insurants : Damage to a vessel, &c., 
not so complete as to amount to n total loss, 
Ritual nr constructive. In such a case, the 
insurer is not entitled to abandon or surren- 
der the salvage of the ship or cargo, and claim 
the lull nmomit for which they weie insured, 
but must keep the salvage, and claim in pro- 
portion to the actual loss or damage. 

partial-tones, s. 

Music : Those simple sounds which in com- 
bination form an ordinary souud and cause 
its special quality of toue. 

par'-tial-ism (ti as sh), s. [Eng. partial; 
-ism.] Toe doctrines or principles ©f the 
Pariialists. 

par‘-tial 1st (ti as sh), *. [Eng. partial; 

-let. ] 

* l. Ord. l.ang. : One who is partial. 

*■ I nv. iu the apostle saiil. unto such partiaUits,-* 
You «>d lorgjie m« this wrong "—Bp. Morton: Dis- 
charge. & a. p. 

2. Thcol : One who holds Hie doctrine that 
atonement was made only fora part of man- 
kind, that is for the elect. 

par-ti-al -i-ty (ti as shi), * par-ey-al- 
y-te, * per ey ai-y-te, s. [ !• r. partialiti, 
fiom partial; isp. jxtrew/fuiad; Ital. parzi- 
alit.i .] 

1. The quality or state of being partial ; an 
inclination to favour oue side or party in a 
cause or question more than the other; an 
undue bias or piejudine iu favour of one side. 

" Partiality is P»ch an exces* of i*rs«mal attach- 
ment as ol>scur«j3 the judgment if eunupU the heart. 
It inclines to a more favourable ■•piiih.n of the ma 
tives. conduct, and ^eneml nier.it of its iih|ect.thau ia 
consistent with the justice due to olhera.^ "—Logan: On 
the Pu siuns. vol. i . ch. ti.. $ 3. 

2. A predilection or liking for one thing in 
piefeivnco to others; a special loudness or 
inclination. 

" Th's clrcnmstance is supposed to hare contributed 
not ii MU© to lila purtinUty in favour of ScotfaucL 4 — 
Casselt i Technical Educator. pL xt.. p. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full : try. Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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• par'-tial-ize (tl u sh), v.L A i. (Eng. 

partial ) 

A. Tran*. : To make or render parti*]. 

“ No tiinn dreiicht lit hut* otn jiruuil** to hlratelf 
the cMMlItluifH «f au uprhtnt JuiUej hi* IiaU will 
fxtrtmlttM liia opinion .”— K Itham, pt. 1., re* OX 

B. /rifmuj. ; To l*o partial; to favour one 
dae more than nnuther. 

" TUI world auJ |«le**nre tnAde roe partlalUef 

Daniel : Complaint i if RieamontL 

par' tial-ly (tl as s h), * par-tlal-lle, adv. 

IKug. partial ; dy.\ 

1. In part; not totally or generally ; partly. 

"SkiAkaiHMre did |*tr[«*ctlv what .«*chylu* did par - 
tloUy."— HtuAlu A rcAili dura * I'autiing, p. IHl. 

2. In a partial manner; with partiality or 
undue bias to nne side or party. 

“ Aud purtiuity a II* for truth gave forth.' 

Ktirling : Domesday ; Aeeantk Flour*. 

• part -I bfl-I tjir, s. [Eng. partihl(e); -ity. J 
Tho quality or suite of being partible ; separ- 
ability ; divisibility into paits. 

•part l-blo. *part-a-ble, a. [Fr., from 
1st. purhbitis, train to divide.] 

1. Capable of being separated or divided ; 
aasceptible of partition; divisible, separable. 

** Note, it were Iwtler to uiake the mould* p trtiblw, 
that you m*y ojieii them.''—/? icon .* /Fat Hitt., $ 40i 

2. Having a part or share. (Lydgate.) 

parf-I-bus, a. [Lat. abl. pi. of pari = a 
part.) 

Scots law: A note written on the margin of 
a aummons when lodged for calling, contain- 
ing the name ami designation of the pursuer 
or pursuers, and defender or defenders, if 
there lie only two ; if more, the name and 
designation of the party lirst named, with the 
words and others. 

In partibus, In partibu * inJUlelium: 

Church Hist.: A phrase signifying “in the 
regions of unbelievers." A bishop in vartibus 
la a titnlnr bishop, whose see is in a heathen 
or non-Ciitlhdic country, though in the early 
ages of the Church it was subject to Rome. 
Bishops in jHirlibus&re usually consecrated to 
assist other prelates, or for foreign missions. 

port-I-cate, s. [Lat. ;*rt£ca = a pole, a mea- 
suring rod.] A rood of land. (Scofc/i.) 

par'-ti-9cps crim'-in-Is, phr. [Lat See 
def. ] An accomplice in a crime; a partner 
to guilt 

•par-tlj'-I pa ble, a. [Participate.] Cap- 
able of being participated or shared. 

"The ilivhio ee»etice ... a* It 1* variously tmltuhloor 
parfu-i/iabU l>y created be k U4:*. .VorrU ' .Uuccliantey. 

• par-tl 9 * i pant, * par-tic 1 paunt, a. 

& s. ( Unt. jxirticipan*, pr. pur. of j«rfici]x> 
= to participate (q.v.) ] 

A. At tutj. ; Piirticip.iting, sharing; having 
a share or shares. ( Grafton : Queen Mary, au. 2.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who participates, or haa a share or 
aharcs *, a participator, a partaker. 

** Participants lr> their limit sacred And mystariou* 
right*."— II nr.turlon ; Doctrine of Untce, p 153. 

2. One nf n semi-religious order of knights 
founded by Sixtus V., in honour of Our l^idy 
of Loretto. They were not bound to celibacy. 

• par tI§’-L pant ljf.ndy. [Eng. partiripnnf ; 

•ly . | In a participating moaner; ao as to 

puiticipate. 

par-tty-I-pdto, v.i. At t. (Fr. part id per ; Bp. 
& Port, porficipar; Hal, pavticijtare.] [Par- 
ticipate. a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To partake ; to have or take a port or 
•bnre in common with others. (Followed hy 
Of or in, the latter being the more common ) 

“ Thnip ImhIIc* . , . should f‘artlclfMitt nf each 
Oth»r'» colour*." — Drydtn : Duf> tanog 

2. To part.ika of the iiatuie, qualities, or 
chamctrristies of something else. 

“ Pew creature* pnrtlclfMtta nf the UAturo of plant* 
•ml iim-LaI* IiuIIi.' — Flucon. 

B. 7’nni s i tire; 

1. To partake, to share ; to have a part or 
•hare in. 

" TbAt dlinemtnu . . . 

Which from lh« wuiuh I did pfii-ri-ipn/e." 

ShuAeip. Taetflh Might , v. 

• 2. To give a part or slinro of; to com- 
numlcatc. 

” Only to ine participate their yTlef.'* 

Dr-tyt-m . /.a ly (irrnldh i» to Kart nf Furrty. 


• I>ar-tl9'-l-pate, a. [Lat. parlicipatus, pn. 

( •ar. of parUcipo = to have or give a share.] 
Participle.] Piatieipating, jiat Uking, shar- 
ing. (Shakrsp ; CorwUintu, L 1.) 

par-tlf-l-pa'-tlon. • pa*- tio*l- pa-d- 
on, k par-dc-l-pa-ci-otm, *. iFr. par- 
lictpcUion, from Lat. ]*Jtrticijxitionem, accne. 
of parficipnfio, from parlicijtatus, pa. par. of 
ptirt icipo — to participate (q.v.); Bp. partici- 
pacion; Ital. participazione.) 

1. The state of participating, partaking, or 
sharing in common with others. 

" A Joint cotoiiAtioo of ldm*«lf ntid hi* qiiMQ might 
give Aliy oouu tetumce of participation of tlu*."— Huron. 

*2. The art of giving a share or part to 
others ; distribution or division in slmrea. 

3. Tlie state nf receiving or having part of 
something ; a share. 

** I hue* . . . 

Qre»t participation In your Joy*," 

Jh'jbj : FFlwiru, L 

•4. Companionship, community. 

“Their *plrlt* are *o mArriM in oon Junction, with 
the ttarticiaati on of *ocietv, tliAt they Cock together 
In oou*eoL A — Shakcep. : 3 Uenry /P„ r. L 

• par-tl9'-l-pa-tive, n. [O. Fr. participate) 
Capable of participation. 

par-tf 9 '-I-pa-tor, s. [Lat.] One who par- 
ticipates ; a partaker, a sharer. 

par-ti- 9 ip*-I al, a. & s. [Lat. participialis, 
from jk3 iUcipiun = a participle (q.v.) ; Sp. 
I>articipiaL] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a participle or par- 
ticijdea; having the uaturc or force of a par- 
ticiple. 

2. Formed from a participle : as, aparftef- 
pial noun. 

B, As subit. : A word formed from a verb, 
and having the nature of a participle. 

• par-ti- 9 ip -I-al ize,v.f. (Eng.parfidpiaJ; 
-ire.] To form into a participle. 

par-ti- 5 lp*-I al-l$f, m/i>. [Eng. participial ; 
-ly.\ In the luauucr or use of a participle. 

par , -tf-9L-ple, s. (Fr. yxirfirij*. from Lat. 
particivinm , from partlceps , genii, participis 
= having a share : pars, genit. ;virfw = a part, 
and cupio= to take ; bp., Port., At ltal. par- 
] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. Anything whieh participates in or 
partakes of the nature of different things. 

“The pa rdcipJe* or conniier* between plant* And 
living creAture*. are such aa Are llxed. though they 
have a motion in their purt*: auch m oyster* and 
cockle*."— Flaeon ; Mat. Hut., $ 009. 

2. In the same sense as II. 

II. Gram. : A part of speech, so called 
because it partakes of the uaturc both of a 
verb and an adjective. A participle diifcrs 
from nn adjective in that it implies the re- 
lation of time, and therefore is applied to a 
speeillc act, while the adjective denotes only 
nn attribute as a qualify or characteristic 
without regard to time. Thus, in / have 
written a letter, written is a participle de- 
noting a spci illc act done at o certain time ; 
but in a written letter, written is an adjeetivc. 
There are two simple participles in English, the 
present (or iuiperfa t nctivo)ninl the past (or 
jmssive). Tho former now cuds in tlie 

latter in *ed, hI, nr -f, in the case of weak 
verbs ; hi tlie case of strong verbs tho jiast 
nartii ijiles all once ended in -ea or as in 
knou',l. nown, bow, sown, but in very many rases 
this hu llix h is hern dropped, in many other 
Instances veiHhs 01 Iginally strong have ndnpted 
a weak form for the past tense and past 
participle, as in sweep, swept (orig. sirdpra, 
swepen), crow, crowed (orig. erdwen, crown), Ac. 
In such sentences as seeing is believing , tlie 
termination -ing is not that of tho present 
participle, hut represent*! the A S. verbal ter- 
niinaliim -nay, ns in showing = A.S. semwung, 

par'-tl-ClO, s. [Fr. jxirticule, from l^it. par - 
ticubi, n double dlmm. from ;*ars, genit. 
;vi»f-s = n part; Bp. jAirficufa ; ltal. javlicula, 
]Ht rticulti.) 

I. O rtli ii nry language : 

1. A minnta part or portion nf matter, of 
nn aggregation of winch the whole muss 
consist* ; nn atom, a nioleeulu. 

2. Tho nmalh‘At or ft very small jmrt, por- 
tion, or quantity ; an alum : as, lie inis not u 
particle of honour In him. 


IL Technically : 

]. Gram.; A word which la not varied by 
infleetion, as a prejiosition, a conjunction ; 
a won] which caouot be used except lo com- 
position, as -ward, - ly . 

2. Roman Church : 

(1) A crumb or email fr&gmsnt of the con- 
secrated host. 

(2) The smaller bread* oaed in the com- 
muuion of the laity. 

par' ti col ored, a. Of various colors; ex- 
hibiting a diversity of colors. 

particolored-bat, * 

Zool. : Vesprrugo discolor , a bat which has 
a marbled appearance, the fur of tlie upper 
part being chestnut-brown with the extremi- 
ties of the hair pale. It is a native of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Asia. 

par-tlc'-u-lar, * par-tic-u-ler, • par- 
tyc-u ler, a. & s. [Fr. }xirticulirr t from 
L;it. particularism concerning a part, from 
particula = n particle (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port, par- 
ticular ; Ital. particolare, particularc.) 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining or relating to one and not to 
more ; not general or universal ; special. 

“A* well for particular Apnllatlou to *j>eclal occw. 
■IoIIa. A* aUo lu Other taunt fold respect*, itlftnll* 
Iroiwure* of wisdom are Abandautly to be fouud ia tb* 
boly *crlptare ."— Uookar ; Act /ex Polity. 

2. Pertaining to one certain person or thing; 
peculiar, characteristic. 

" Doth rvuy uaute particuFar beloog unto tb* 
lodging T'— Shakvjp. : 2 Henry 1 1*. lv. A 

3. Personal, private, individual. 

“Upon my particular knowledge of his direction*.' 

Shakcap. : Urury HI. l 

4. Indiviilual, single ; one distinct or apart 
from others. 

“ Make each particular hair to lUnd on end." 

iOiakctv. : Hamlet, L * 

5. Attentive to alngle or distinct faets or 
details ; minute. 

6. Characterized by attention to single or 
distinct details; minute, circumstantial : as, 
a particular account of a transaction. 

7. Singularly nice or precise; fastidious 
as, Ho is very particular in his dress. 

8. Characterized by or having some notable 
or notewnithy quality; noteworthy; worthy 
of attention and regard. 

• 9. Odd, peculiar ; different from other* ; 
marked. 

“ LAdy Rncllo . . . h«d been •omethlng particular . 
A* I funded. In her behaviour to uie."— Gravta : Spiri- 
tual yuixotc, IL BO. 

II. Technically: 

1. Iagic : Forming a part of a genus ; re- 
latively limited in extension ; applied to a 
specitlc concept mid the term by which it ia 
denoted ; sometimes also to an individual. 
(PARTICULAn-rRO POSITION.] 

2. Law: 

(1) Containing a part only : as, a portietdar 
estate, or one precedent to an estate In re- 
mainder. 

(2) Molding a particular eatato : a a, a 
particular tenant. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A single item, instance, point, or detail; 
a distinct part or point. 

" K mi hi uo mo upon tin* ptrticulan of my life.” 

.shakrtp. l Henry / I'., IL 1 

• 2. A single person ; an individual. 

“It I* the crcntr*t lulctvd of particular*, to *d- 
VAlice tho kuOU of tho Community.' L’KHrunjt. 

• 3. A minute, detailed, or circumstantial 
account ; n minute. 

“Tho renter Iia* a purfJcn/.ir of the hook*, wherein 
thl* l<iw wiu* wrlibsi. AyUJ. . Darrrgon. 

• I. Private concern or relntlons ; personal 
Interest or eonccrn 

“A* fur a* timvheth my f>ir»lnilor." 

chuknp ■ 7V<'i/u* * CretMida. II 1. 

*5. Private chmacicr; (KTsouai or sjrecial 
pCenliaritlcH nr qualities. 

“Fur thl* particular. I'll receive him fladly, 
lint not one follower.” Shnlctp, : teir, It. l 

U In jnrticnhir: Pnrtienhn ly, especially, 
particular avorago, t. [Averaoe, a] 
Particular Baptists, *. ;>f. 

Ecdeslat. if Church Hist.: A division of 
the Baptist denomination holding particular 


boil* ; poilt, j6^1 ; cat, 9c!!, chorus, 9hln, ben^h ; go, gcra ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoct, ^onophon, exist, ph - t 
-ei&n, tlan = shan . -tlon, Sion = s hun ; -(ion, -jion - zhun. -clous, tious, -clous = shvis. -bio, -die, Ac. — b^l. dpi, 
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election (q.v.). They published a “ Confession 
of Faith" in 1643, revised in 1GS9. Though 
" Particular Baptists " tigure os a denomi- 
nation iu the Registrar-General's returns, 
yet many members of the ordinary Baptist 
churches hold the same views, 
particular-election, s. 

Calvinism: The election from eternity of 
particular iodividuals to eternal life. 

particular-estate, s. 

Law: That interest which ia granted out. of 
an estate in remainder or reversion. 

particular- integral, s. 

Math.: The integral of a differential, in 
which a particular value has been assigned to 
the arbitrary constant. In every integral, as 
obtained by integrating, one arbitrary con- 
dition may always l*e assigned; this is done 
by giving a paiticular value to the arbitrary 
constant. 

particular -lien, s. (Lien.) 
particular-proposition, s. 

Logic: A proposition in which the predicate 
Is affirmed or denied of some part only of the 
subject. In t.he former case it is known as a 
Particular Affirmative, having the symbol 1 ; 
In the latter, as a Particular Negative, with 
the symbol O. 
particular-tenant, a 
Law : The tenant of a paiticular estate. 

# par-tic' u-l^r, v.t. [Particular, a.) To 
particularize. 

par-tic'-u-lar- ism, s. [Eng. particular; 
■ism.] 

* I, Ordinary Language : 

|. A paiticular or miouts description ; a 
detailed statement. 

2. The doctrine or practice of a state in a 
federation using its endeavour to promote its 
own particular interests, and conserve its 
own particular laws, as distinct from those of 
the federated whole. 

" Particular itm — that Is, the excessive attachment 
to separite btatea— is to be crushed out by haring the 
empire made dady and hourly preseut to the ndtid of 
•very one . Saturday Revlcte, 5larcb 24, 1882, J>. 3*9L 

IL Theology: 

t 1. The election of the Jews to special 
privileges. 

2. The doctrine of particular election. 

par-tic'-u-Iar-Ist, *. & a. (Eng. particular; 

A. As snbst. : One who upholds the doctrine 
of particularism ; specif., one who holds the 
doctrine of particular election. (Infra lap- 

BAR1AN, SUPRALAPSAR1 AN. ] 

’•The first laying muat have been put Into the 
mouth of Jeausby* Pauline UniveraalUt ; the second 
by a Judaic i'articularist.” — MaWurxm Arnold: Uod <t 
O*- UiUe, p IU. 

B. As adj .: Pertaining to the doctrine of 
particularism. (Brit. Quart. Review , lvii. 160.) 

par-tic-u-lar'-l-ty, s. [Fr. particularity.) 

* 1. The quality orstate of being particular ; 
singleness ; individuality. 

t2. Minuteness or fulucss of detail; cir- 
cumstantiality. 

"An unexceptionable policy . . . rather deficient, 
il it has A fault, lu particularity.”— Uady Newt, Oct. 
6, 18SL 

*3. A particular; a minute or distinct point 
or instance. 

"To see the title* that were most agreeable to such 
an eraiiert.r, the flatteries that he lay most oi*m to, 
with the like partirularifiet, oaly to be Uiet with ou 
medal*." — Addison: On Medals. 

* 4. Something singular or peculiar ; a pecu- 
liarity. 

" l saw an old heathen altar, with this particularity, 
that It wa* huliuwed like a dish at one end."— Addison : 
On Italy. 

*5. Something belonging or peculiar to 
Individuals ; paiticular or private interests. 

" Now let the geueral trumpet blow hia blast, 
/•artirul-iriUc* and petty sounds 
To cemte I ’ shaJtesp. : £ Henry VI., v. 2. 

* par-tic-u-Lar-l za -tlon, s. [Eng. par- 
ticularise) ; '-ation.] The act of particu- 
larizing. 

par-tic'-u-lar lze, v.t. & i. [Fr. particu- 
barker.) 

A. Trans. : To give the particulars of ; to 
specify or mention particularly or in detail. 
"By method* preseutly to be particularised."— 
Bertchel : Astronomy (ed. 5tbf. f 209. 


B. Inirans. : To he attentive to partirnlnrs 
or details ; to be miuute or circumstantial in 
accounts. 

par-tic-u-lar-l^, * par-tio-u-lar-lle, 

culv. (Eng. particular; • ly .] 

1. In a particular manner ; distinctly, singly ; 
not universally or generally ; in particular. 

"Who hath done 

To thee particularly, and to all the Voice*. 

Great hurt." Shakssp. : Coriolanus. lv. 1 

2. In an especial manner or degree ; espe- 
cially, preeminently. 

" Sums passaces In the pastorals, hut more particu- 
larly in the Georgies."— Dryden: .EneUL (Dedic.) 

* par-tic'-u-Iar-ment, s. [Eng. particular; 

- ment .] A paiticular, a detail. 

* par-tic'-u-lar-ncS3, s. (Eng .particular; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being particu- 
lar ; fastidiousness. 

* par-tic'-n-late, v.i . kt. [Particle.] 

A. Inirans. : To maki mention singly or in 
detail : to particularize. 

•’ I may not particulate o / Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor. - — Camden : Remains. 

B. Trans. : To meutiou in detail ; to par- 
ticularize. 

par-tic’-ulate, a. [Lat. particula = a par- 
ticle.) 

* 1. Having the form or oature of a particle 
or atom. 

2. Referring to or consisting of particles; 
produced by particles: as, a particulate dis- 
ease. (Tyndall.) 

‘par- tie, s. (Tartt, s.) 

part'-ing, *part-yng, pr. par. t a., & a, 

(Part, i>. j 

A. As jrr. par.: (Sea the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Serving to part, divida, or separata ; 
dividing. 

2. Departing ; moving away. 

" A parting step or two he mode " 

.Scott .• Lady of the Lake. It. IS. 

3. Given or dnne when separating: as, a 
parting kiss, a parting word. 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of separating ordividlog ; separa- 
tion, division. 

2. The state of being separated or divided. 

3. The division of the hair on the head. 

4. A place where a division or separation 
takes place. 

*• The parting of the way ."—Etekiet xxL 21. 

5. The act of departing from or leaving 
others ; departure, leave-taking. 

" If we do meet again, we'll smile Indeed ; 

If uot. ti* true, this /mi rting wn« well made.” 

Shakesp. : Julius Cmsar, r. L 

* 6. A sharing ; a participation ; fellowship. 
"For what parting of rlghtwyane*** with wlckld- 

uesael"— Wyctiffe: 2 Cor. v*. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comb-making : A mode of making combs 
to economise material, in which a pair of 
enmbs are made from a single slip a little over 
the width of one ; as the teeth of each comb 
occupy spaces between the teeth of the other. 

2. Founding : The meeting surfaces of the 
sand rammed up in tha cope and iu tbs drag. 
[Pa RTINO-S AND.] 

3. Geology: 

(1) A joint or fissure in a stratum separat- 
ing it into two portions. 

(2) A thin layer separating two beds. 

4. Metallurgy : 

(1) The let or process of separating silver 
from gold by an acid. 

(2) The same as pARTiNO-nuLUON (q.v.). 

5. NauL : Breaking cable, leaving the anchor 
In the ground. 

6. Paper : The act or process of separating 
the moist sheets. 

parting-bead, s. 

Join.: The bedded slip inserted into the 
centra of the pulley style to keep apart the 
upper and lower sashes of a window. 

parting-bullion, s. A mixture of gold 
and silver. When the gold is greater in 
quantity, the mixture is called a gold parting, 
and when the silver is greater, a silver parting. 


Nativa gold is always found alloyed with 
silver, and nstiva silver ia sometimes found 
alloyed with gold. It ia only when the alloy 
is in sufficient abundance to pay for extrac- 
tion or parting, that it is called parting bullion. 

parting-line, a. 

Founding: The line upon a pattern as it 
lies imbedded in the sand, below which the 
draw of the pattern is upward, and abovs 
which it is downward. 

parting-sand, s. 

Founding ; Dry sand free from clayey com- 
pounds placed between the two members of a 
mould to facilitate their separation. 

parting-tool, s. 

1. Marble-working: A rasp of peculiar shapes 
coarse or flue in grain, and used by marblo- 
worlcera. 

2. Turning : A cutting-tool used by wood 
ami ivory turners for sejiarating turned pieces 
from the block, turning out interior cylinder* 
Ac. 

3. Carving : An angular gouge like a hnllow 
graver, used for maiking outlines, tendrils, 
stems, and markings of leaves, Ac. 

4. Join. : A chisel with a bent edge, 

par’-ti-san (1), ♦p&r'-tl-zau (1), s. & «. 
[Fr. purf isan = a pa i tner, a pm taker, from lt&L 
partigiano, partegiano, from Low Lat. * par- 
titianus , from Lat. jxirlitus, pa. par, of partior 
— to divide ; pars , geuit, partis = a part.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : An adherent of a party or 
faction ; one who is strongly or violently 
attached to s party or interest. 

"These partisans of factions.” 

lianitl : Cirli War*. IL 

*IL Military: 

1. One of a body or detachment of troops 
sent out on a special enterprise. 

2. The commander of such a body or de- 
tachment. 

B, As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. Pertaining or attached to a 
party nr faction ; biassed or actiog in tha 
interest of n party or faction. 

•2. Mil. : Engaged on a special enterprise 
or duty. 

♦ partisan -ranger, s. 

Mil. : The aame as Partisan (1), A. If. L 


par'-ti san (2), par'-ti-zan (2), *par-te- 
san, s. J (Fr. pertuisane, a Vord of doubtfal 
origin, but prnk an ex- 
tension nf O. H. Ger. par - 
Id, M. H. Ger. bartc = a 
battle-axe. [Halberu.] 

Of. Sw. bardisun ; Law 
Lat. purtisana = a paixi- 
aan.] 

1. A staff headed by a 
blade having lateral pro- 
jections. It was originally 
an implement of war, but 
became eventually re- 
stricted to the use of 
guards who took part in 
ceremonial observances ; partisan. 
a halberd. 

" He was *t )(ul hurt with a partiaw .*- North .* 

Plutarch, p. 

2. A commander's leading-staff ; a baton, a 
truncheon. 

3. A quarter-staff. 

par' -tl-san-ship, [Eng. partisan (1); 
-ship.] ■’The state of being a partisan ; strnng 
attachment to or bias in favour of a particular 
party or factiou ; party-feeling. 

part'-ite, a. [LaL partitu$> pa. par. of parti* 
= to divide.) 

Bot. : Divided nearly to the base. Used ol 
a leaf, calyx, periautli, &c. [Parted.] 



par-tf-tion, * par-ty-cy-on, «. (Fr. par- 
tition, from Lat. partttionem, accus. or par- 
titio = a sharing, a division, from purlieus, pat 
par. of partio = to divide ; pars, genit. j»art4« 
= a part ; Sp. particion; Ital. particione.) 


L Ordinary language : 

1. The net of dividing or separating Inti 
parts or shares ; division, distribution. 

" My«<lf *u nr eyed 

Th* loat partition, and due victim* |»Ud." 


fate, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, p^t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 


partition— parturition 
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2. The state of being divided. 

** Like to * double cherry, wining parted. 

But yet du union In partition." 

liliakt %p : JJUitumm/T Might' » Dream. 11 L 3. 

3^ The place or part where separation is made. 

“ The tnoaiiil wax uewly mule. u» night could p*** 
Betwixt lb# nice part.ti .n* of the jjr.i**." 

l/ryden . /'lower A Leaf. 68. 

*4. Distinction ; point or line or division. 

** Good from bad find no ptirtitlon . ' 

Shakeep. : 2 Henry / F*. t It. 1. 

*5. That which separates or divides. 

v Ormt wlta are nore to m<uliio(ui near alliol, 

Aod thlu partitions do their loinidt divide* 

Drydsm : Absalom* Aehitophel, J. J64. 

*0. A separate part; a compartment, an 
apartment ( Milton : P. viil. 105.) 

• 7. A division, a heading. 

" There I* yvt another ttarfitlm ot blatory which 
Cornell ua Tacltua mnketn which la not to be for- 
(Totten * — B icon : Advancement of Learning, 1L 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : A wall of stone, brick, or timber 
forming a division between rooms, Ac. 

2. Botany : 

(1) (Ff.); The deepest divisions into which 
a partite leaf can be cut without becoming 
©ompoumL 

(2) A vertical dissepiment dividing a seed* 
vessel into cells. 

3. Her.: One of the several divisions made 
In a coat when the arms of several families 
are borne all together on one shirk! on account 
W Intermarriages or otherwise. [Quartering.) 

4. Law: Division, as of an estate into 
■everalty. 

"Id the parti' ion ot estates. the remedr afforded 
by courte uf equity w## always ao much more effectual 
than that obtainable under a writ of ffartitUm. tbat 
tbe Court of Cliaacery early obtained. Mini haa Ion; 
poeaened, an almost exclusive Jurlxtlictluu."— Black- 
Stone : Comment., bk. II L. ch- 17. 

• 5. Music: The same as Score (q.v.). 

partition lines, a. pi 

Her. : Those lines by which the shield la out 
or divided jkcrixmdlcularly, diagonally, Ac., 
u the party per pale, party per beud, Ac. 

partition of numbers, a. 

Jtfof/i. f Tlie resolution of integers intopnrts, 
subject to certain conditions. 

partition- wall, ». 

1. Lit.: The same as Partition, II. 1. 

• 2. Fig . .* A division, a fence. 

" Enclosure# our factions bav© made in the cbnrch. 
become a k rent partUumaeaU to keep other* out of It." 
— Decay of Piety. 

por-ti tion, v.t. 1 Partition, a.] 

1. To divide by partitions ; to separate into 
distinct juris by partitions. 

“ I oudentand both these sides . . . to b* uniform© 
without, though wverxlly partitioned witbtu. - — 
Bacon : Kssayt: Of Building. 

• 2. To divide into share* : as, To partition 
■n estate. 


• par-tf tion-al, a. {Eng. partition ; -al.) 

. Formed or divided by i<artilioim. 

“The pods . . . cantata Irma three to St© seed# In 
partition*: oel la." — Urainger ; Sugar Cano. It. |Nute.J 

por'-tl-tlv©, a. A s. (Pr. parlltif, as iT Tmio a 
Lat. pnrtitivus, from partitas, pa. par. of jsxrtio 
— to divlde.J 

Grammar: 

1. Ax ad).: Denoting a part; expressing 
the relation or a part to the whole ; os, a 
partitive genitive. 

2. At rnbst. : A distributive ; a word de- 
noting or expressing partition. 

• par'-tl tlvo-ljf, m/t». [Eng. jxtrtitlre; -ly. J 
In a partitive iiiuimor. 

por'-tl-Eon, j. [Partisan.! 

• part'-lCas, * pnrtMcsso, a. [Eng. part; 
tew.J Without jwu Us. 

" Wholly anto parties u Spirit# glue * 

Davies J/irrucvauM, p. 72 

^ In a note ia foe., the word ia explained 
as *’ without good partes. - 

• part -l6t, t. [A dirnln. of part (q.v.).] 

1. A neck •covering or gorget worn by 
female* ; a mir. 

" Ami i’artheiiia Uhl lilt hood In her Up, trarlnf off 
her tmiim iltvu* imd s-arilet to »rv« about hi* 
TOUlxl *."- Sidney A i f tdiu, lit 

2. A In'll, from the rutf or ring of feathers 
on the neck. 

** fUim* pnrttel, ever nearest to hi* side. 

Hoard all hU pltrtiua uiuun, anil how he err'd." 

I fry den ; lock A too, *7. 


3. A woman. 

** Tliuu dotard, thoQ art woman tir'd ; on roosted 
By thy dame partlet here." 

Shakc*p. : Winter'* Tale, IL 9. 

• part'-liko, adv. (Eng. part, and liter. J lo 
parts or shares. 

“ Ert'ry man bad bU part parUUc.' — Cdal : John 

xlx. 

part'-ly, adv. [Eng. part ; -fy.J In some part 
or degree ; In some measure ; uot wholly ; not 
altogether. 

*• Here He© a h©Ap, b&lf slain and partly drown'd.* 
Drayton: Barons Wort. It. 

part'-ner, * par-ccn-er, • part-en-cr, 

*. [The same word aa ptircener (q.v.), from 
O. Fr. parsonnier, from Low Ijat. * partition* 
arint, jxirtionarius = common, mutual, from 
Lat. partitio = a division, a partition (q.v.).] 

L Ordintn-y Ixtngxuigc: 

1. One who haa a share or part in anything 
with another ; n parti tii>a tor, a partaker, an 
associate. 

’* Fntr Fortune set me dnwn 
The partner ot an emperor# crown." 

Srott ■ Lord r/ the Islet, It. i*. 

2. Specif. : One who is associated with one 
or moic others in a business ; a member of a 
partnership ; an associate in any commercial, 
manufacturing, or other business or under- 
taking. 

3. One who dances with another, whether 
male or female. 

° T**ul In your ladle# every one ; sweet partner, 

1 uuit uot yet forsake you." 

Shake tp. : Henry TUI., L 4. 

4. A husband or wife ; a consort. 

" The cotUuie where sbe dwelt ; 

And where yet Uwell» her faithful partner " 

Wordruvtrth : /excursion, bk. tI 

IL A r at/f. ; A framework or bushing in or 
around a hole in a deck to receive the heel of 
a mast, bitt, or pump, or to form a basis for 
the pawls or a capstan. 

• pavt'-ncr, v.t. & l [PAimum, *.] 

A. Trans. : To join as a partner. 

B, Intrans. ; To become a partner. 

” A liuly who 

So fair, aod fasten'd to an ernpery. 

Would make the greut ut kiu« double— to ho partner'd 

With U>uiboya." Shuketp. : Cymbeline, L I. 

part’-ner-sbip, [Eng. partner : - ship .) 

1 . The state nr condition of being a partner, 
associate, or participator with another ; joint 
interest. 

" Roioe, Hint oeVr knew three lordly bend# before. 

Fir*t fell by fatal partnership ot power." 

Howe: Lucan. L 164. 

2. An association of two or more persons 
for the carrying on of any commercial, manu- 
facturing, or other busmens undertaking, 
occupation, or calling, or a voluntary, verbal 
or written contract between two or more 
persons to join together their money, lal»our, 
goods, skill, Ac., or nil or any of them, for 
the prosecution of any business or under- 
taking, upon the understanding that the 

f )rut!U> or h*sscs ahull be divided U'twren them 
n proportion to the amount of capital, stock, 
Ac., supplied by each partner. Many oi the 
state# hove their special legislation in regard 
to partnership, sorno c>T them having a limited 
liability law, under which each purtner of a 
company la liable only lo tho amount of his 
share in the capital block. A partnership 
may bo limited to one venture or to one 
branch of business without including any 
other ventures or tranche* of business entered 
Into by any or tho parluers. A partnership 
may be entered into for n definite time or a 
specific transaction, or may be left indefinite 
to be dissolved by mutual agreement between 
the partners. Tartnerw are known as active 
or ostensible when they take an active part in 
the conduct of the business as principals ; as 
dormant or bleeping when they do not take 
any active part, out are merely passive in the 
firm ; and ns nominal, when they allow lln ir 
names to be used, and so are held out to the 
world as partners, although having no actual 
inteient in the conduct of the business or its 
piollts. Dialer Scots law. a partnership is a 
distinct p< tannage, so that in actions brought 
by or against It the names of the Individual 
partners need not be given. One partner can 
also bring an action against the tlrm as a 
distinct person, and the i»nitner><hlp ran he 
made bankrupt without the giasls of any of 
the partners being sequestrated. 

" B^sjcrly sny n»i>nilw*r i>f « ruiurrrrstlon of 
tUt# ml#* i\ ftnr nrr*hi», Ui*rrtei| « ilnuidilrr, 

|iikt « m«u '.ut iv< AUerriktlco. tir yuvo l>U TuU> at %u 
eli'L’llMii."— Macaulay Hut. ting., oil. xl. 


3. A rule in arithmetic, the same as Feiaow- 
suip, 11. 1 (q.v.). 

4. (PI.): The two thick pieces of wood al 
the bottom of a maHt, 

par'-tridge, * par-trtchc, * par-tryche, 

* par-tryke, ‘par-trvs, * pcr-trlche, 

* per- trtlc, i . [Fr. perdrix, from Lnt. per- 
dicem , aecus. of perdlx (q.v.).] 

J. Ornithology : 

0) Sing. : The genim I'erdlx, and eapec. 
Perttixcinerea, tho Common or Gray P«rtri»lge, 
a well-known game-bird, widely distributed 
in Europe. General tone of plumage brown . 
neck ami upper part of the breast, sides, and 
flanks bluish gray, freckled with dark pray, 
lower breast with a rich cheat nut horseahoc- 
shapud patch on a ground of white ; side* and 
flanks barred with chestnut; tliigha grayish 
white ; legs and toes bluish white, claws 
brown. Length of adult male about twelve 
Inches. In Eastern Siberia it is replaced by 
Perdlx barbata , the Bearded Partridge ; and 
there is a closely allied apeciea in Tibet, P. hodg- 
sonice. The partridge prefers open grounds, 
and often nests in exposed aituatioos. It feeds 
on slugs, caterpillars, and grubs to a large ex- 
tent, and so compensates the farmer for tho 
iojnry it does to bia cornfields. The name par- 
tridge is given in tbe United States to variou# 
species of Grouse and Ortyx, or Quail. 

(2) The sub- family Perdido® (q.v.). 

* 2. Orda. : A large bombard formerly used 
In sieges and defensive works. 

3. Script. : (-/ore) (1 Bam. xxvi. 20, and 

Jer. xvii. 11) is probably a partridge, though 
not the common species, winch does not occur 
in Palestine. 

partridge berry, a. 

Bot. : (1) Gualtheria vrocumbens; (2) An 
American oatue for Alitchella. 

partridge breeder, s One who brccdR 
or rears partridges Tor sale or aport. 

" These partridge. breeder* of • tbouxund ye.\rx.** 
Tennyum ; Aylmer's /held. 3SX 

partridge-wood, s. 

Hot. dt Comm. : Formerly thought to be the 
wood of Heisteria coccinea, an Olacad, but now 
believed to be derived from various West 
Indian and Boutb American trees, specially 
Andira inermis. It ia beautifully vanegated, 
and was formerly used iu Brazil for ship- 
building. Iu dockyards it is called Cabbagc- 
wood. 

parts$h-ino, parts^h'-ln-ito, «. [Aft»T 
P. Paitsch, the Austrian mineralogist; auff. 
-in^, -iuric (jl/in.).] 

Min. : A monnclinlc mineral, found In small 
crystal^ and fragments io auriferous sand at 
Ohlapian, Transylvania. Hardness, 6 5 to 7 ; 
up. gr. 4 006; lustre, feeble, greasy; colour, 
yellow, reddish ; fracture, sub- rood loidnl. 
Analysis yielded : silica, 35 '63 ; alumina, 16P0; 
protoxide of iron, 14*17 ; protoxide of mno* 
gnnese, 29*23; lime, 2*77; water, 0*38. 

•par-turb, v . t . {Perturb.] 

• part ure, *. [Paut, c.J Dfqartnra. 

" For ijucu your p<irfuf>B I lu»v« led # lotlisoiue itxt». ’ 
Tar here lie : To hi* Lome. 

• par-tiir -l-ato, e.f. [Lat. parturin — lo 
desire to bring forth young ; to be in hilioor; 
from purio = to bear.] To bring forth young 

• par-tiir'-I-en- 9$\ s. {Eng. parturient; 
-ey.] The quality or state of being parturient ; 
parturition. 

• par tiir'-I- 9nt, a, [lz»t nariuricru, pr. juir. 
oT jni rrii rio = to be iu labour.] About to 
bring rorth young ; fruitful, prolific, 

'•Tin* pl#t»t thnt U ln*F#ft«xl. jnu»t «l*o hr pare orient 
an<i Irwltful.'— Bp Taylor. Sermons. vy|. IU.. icr. I 

• par-tur-i fa 91 ^nt, «. [l^at. parturio = 

to be In lulmur, and fattens, pr. par. of focio 
= to inake.J 

Med.: A medicine which excite# uterine 
action, or rm ililiites parturition, as ergot. 

• par tltr‘ I Otis, «. [I-nt. 7 >afYuK(o) = to l»e 
m Inin mr ; Eng. jidj. Hull. -oi4A.j Tne oauie os 
PaIITUIIIENT (q.v.). 

'■StlrrliUf with (mill In tho parfiirl«n* thror#.’ 

Drayton Mote*. h\* Birth A Miraeir* 

par ti> rl tlon, <. [IV., from I^t. parturi- 
iionrm, «cc. t>f pirfuritio, from parfurio sz to bo 
lit Inlionr. J 


b^H, bo^ ; p<STU, J< 5 Wl ; cat, 90!!, cbonis, 9hln. ben^h ; go, £cm ; thin, {his ; Bin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ~IAg. 
-cum, tiun — sb^n. -tlon, sion = aban; -{ion, -§lon = zbun. -clous, tlous, slous = abus. -bio, -die, Ac, - boL deb 
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parturitive— paschal 


1* The art of bringing forth or being de- 
livers I i if young. 

“R»*nre tilting lha female form in *11 abides, and In 
*11 the inunlfti ta .-f puiturUmn."— Eu4tact>: Tour 
through Italy, cli. vil. 

* 2. That which is brought forth ; a birth. 

• par-tiir'-l-tlve, a. [Parturition.] Per- 
taining or relating to parturition ; obstetric. 

par'-ty, * par-tl, * par-tic, s. & a. [Fr. 
pnrbe = n part, a share, a party; parti = a 
burg tin, a psutv. a side, prop., tlie pa. par. oF 
ynr't'r = to divide, from Lat. partita, fem. 
sing, of jxirtitr as, pa. par. of partior = to 
divide, from pars, genit. partis = a part; Ital. 
jxtrtitu = share, a part ; Sp. & Port, parlida 
a party oF soldiers, a crew, &c.J 

A. As substantive: 

* 1. A part, a portion. 

** Whereof the hurt rejnvseth so 
That * great party of his wo 
Is voided." Eomaunt of the Rote. 

2. A number of persons united against 
others of a contrary opinion ; a faction ; one 
of the parts into which a people is divided on 
questions of policy. 

“The }oy <if the whole party wm boandleas.’— 
Macaulay ' RW. Eng., ch. xvii. 

3. A number of persons collected or banded 
together for a particular purpose : specif., 
a detached portion of a larger body or com- 
pany : a detachment of soldiers eent on a 
special service ; on armed force. 

“1 mw our party to their trenched driven." 

Shakesp. : Corlolanus. L t 

4. A select number of persons Invited to a 
•ocial meeting or entertainmaut : as, a dinner 
party, n card party. 

6. A cause, a side. 

“ Three knights open our party slain." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IT., ▼. A 

* 6. An ally, a confederate. 

“ His parffm. hi* alliance." 

Shake* p. : Winter’s Tale, 1L 3, 

7. One of two litigants ; tha plaintiff or tha 
defendant in a ault 

” The cans© of both partite shall com* before the 
judge*." — Exodus xxli. 9. 

8. One who la concerned or interested in 
any affair. 

“ 1 must be « party In this alteration." 

SKikesp : Winter i Tale, L 2. 

9. One who ia cognizant of and consents to 
or approves of anything. 

“Who would never consent to be * party to the 
spoliation end oppression. " — Macaulay Hi»t~ Eng., 
ck *1L 

10. A certain individual or person referred 
to under consideration. 

11. A person or individual In general. (Slang.) 

“The seedy looking old ‘party’ who. were w e to 
lodge him merely from appearances, ehould lie* petty 
trade* lit * 1 1 or* market gardener In reduced circuiu- 
•twice* may be worth * million of moitey .”— Daily 
Telegraph. Aug. 25. I8S5. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Onl. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a party 
or Taction : as, a party cry, 7 <arfy spirit, 

IL Her. : Parted or divided ; used with re- 
ference to any division of a field 
or charge : as, party ver pale, 
when a field Is divided by a per- 
pendicular line ; j>arty per /esse. 
when it is divided by a horizontal 
line ; party per bend , when it is 
divided by a line running diagon- 
ally from the dexter chleT to the party per 
sinister base. bend. 



* party-cloth, *. Cloth made of different 
colours. 

* party - coated, a. Having a party- 
coloured coat ; dressed in motley, like a fool. 
(Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2.) 

party-colored, parti-colored, o. 

Of divers colors , exhibiting a diversity of 
colors. 

_, m “ In eanlng time 

Fxll party-coloured lamb*, and tho*e were Jacob’*." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of IVnict, L 8. 

* party- fellow, s. A partner. 

party fence-wall, s. A wall dividing 
tlie property belonging to or in the occupation 
or one person Horn that of auotber. 

party gold, *. 

Me tall. : Beaten or leaf silver with a coating 
of gold on one side. 

party jury, s. 

/-air: A jury composed of half foreigners 
and half natives ; half-tongue (q.v.). 


party-man, s. A supporter or adherent 
of a paity or faction; a factious mau; a 
purtizan. 

party-spirit, s. The spirit which ani- 
mates or supports a party. 

party-spirited, a. Having the spirit or 
feelings of a party or partisan. 

party-verdict, a. A joint verdict 

“ Thy «on is banish’d apou good advice, 

>V hereto thy tongue a party- oeruict gave." 

Shaketp. : Richard II., L S. 

party-wall, s. 

Building: A wall separating two adjoining 
tenements. Originally, it meant a wall built 
upon the lands of two adjoining proprietors 
which furnished support for the floors and 
roofs of the tenements on each side. Legally, 
party-walla must be of a certain thick ueas, 
according to the height and character of the 
buildings, and must be carried up to a height 
of twelve inches above the roof, measured at 
right angles to the pitch. 

* par-ty-i^m, s. [Eng. party; -<m.] De- 
votion to party ; party spirit. 

partz'-Ite, s. [After Dr. A. F. W. Partz ; 
suff. * ite (Afin.).J 

Min. : A hydrous oxide of antimony, mixed 
with various metallic oxides. Amorphous ; 
colour, various. Regarded as an ora rather 
than a mineral apecies. 

pa-ru -lla, s. [Or. wopovAig (parouHs), from 
Trapa (para) = beside, and ovAat (oidis) — the 
gum.] 

Med. : A gum -boll. 

par-ore, * par-owr, • par-rour, a (Cf. 

Lat, pa to = to prepare, to make ready.) 

1. A aet of jewels. 

• 2. An ornament (Prompt Parv.) 

par' iis, s. [Lat. = a titmouse. ] 

Omith. : The typical genus of the family 
Paridae, or or the aub-family Parinae. Bill 
moderate, atrong, straight, rather conical, 
slightly compressed, upper mandible hardly 
longer than lower, and not notched. Nostrils 
basal, round, covered with reflected bristly 
feathers. Wings with ten primaries; fourth 
or fifth tha longest; tail moderate, even or 
alightly rounded. Tarsus moderate and 
ecutellated ; feet atrong ; anterior toes UBited 
to second joint ; hind toe with a short hooked 
claw. Geographical ranga. North America, 
Mexico, Palffiarctic and Oriental regions, and 
tropical and Southern Africa. Forty-aix 
apecies are known; Pams major , P. cctruleus , 
P. ater , P. palustris, P. cristatus, P . caudatus, 
(Acredula cavdata, Linn.), with the trivial 
names respectively of tha Great, the Blue, 
the Coal, the Marsh, tha Crested, and tha 
Long-tailed Titmouse, are common. 

pa ru-^I-^, #. [Gr. wapowria. (parouxia) — 
presence, from waptlm (pareimi), pr. par. 
napJit/ (par on) = to be present: irapa (para) 
= beside, aod elm (eimi) = to be.) 

Rhet. : A figure of speech by which tho 
present tense ie used instead of the past 01 
future, and in a vivid or animated narration 
of past or prediction of future avents. 

par-va’-gum, s. [Lat.] (Pneumooastric.1 

* par-va nim -i-tv, a. [Formed from Lat 
jxirvus = small, and animus = mind, on an- 
alogy oT magnanimity (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of having a little or 
mean mind ; littleness of mind ; meanness. 

2. A person of a little or mean mind. 

“ Hopeless pnrvanimltie* of the true Insular stamp.* 
—Filled tea rd Hall : Modern English, p. S3. 

par -ven-u, s. (Fr., pa. par of parvenir = to 
attain, to rise.) An upstart ; one newly risen 
into notice. 

"The gentleman, when all Is lost, cut* hi* throat, 
the ptireenu ouly cuts hU creditor*.’’— Lytton: GodoU 
phin, ch. 1HL 

par- vis. par'- vise, $. [Fr., from Low Lat 

pari'isins , paravisus, from Lat. par*uiisus = 
paradise, so called because the vacant space 
in front of a church was used to represent 
paradise, in the performance of medieval 
mysteries.) 

1. The porch of a church ; an area In front 
of the entrance to a church. 

"It 1* not my design to enter Into the disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or etymology of par»ii.’ — IKar- 
ton : English Poetry. L (Note w.| 



2. A room above the church porch, some- 
times used as a 

school. 

3. A moot or 
disputation on 
points of law, eo 
called from the 
place where it 
was originally 
held. 

4 par‘-vi-tude, 

a. [Lat parvi- 
tudo, from parvus 
= little.) Little- 
ness, smallness, 
minuteness. 


“I do not mean • tncro mathematical point, hat a 
perfect pareitude. or the least reality of matter."— 
— More: Immortality of the Soul. bk. lL, ch L 


* par'-vl-tjf, s. [Lat. parvitas, from parvus = 
littlenese, purvltude. 

“ But what are these for their 8nene«s and pnrei fjt 
to those minute machines endued with Hi* and 
motion V'—Ray : Creation, pt. L 

par'-vo-line, *. [Fr. parvolint .] 

Chem. : C 9 H 13 N. A homologue of tha pyrt- 
dina series, and found in the nil obtained from 
tha destructive distillation of bones end other 
animal matters. It has a j»ersistent disagree 
able odour, is liquid at ordinary temperature*, 
and boils at 188*. 


* par-y, v.L [Lat. par= equal] To tally, to 

correspond. 

“I toon found the Greek of the Alexandrian aaA 
that would by no mean* pary. '— Bentley : Letter, 
April X*. 171*. 

pas (s a lien t), *. [Fr., from Lat. pa»w = s 

etep.l 

1 . A step, a dance, as pas seul, pas de deux =j 
a dance by one or two performers ; pas tw 
doubU — a quick atep or march. 

2. Tha right of going first; precedanc®. 

“In her poor circumstances, *be etlll preferred tk« 
mien of « gentlewoman ; when ahe came Into any full 
assembly, ahe would not yield the pas to the best et 
them ." — A rbuthrvot. 

3. A root-pace. 

“Teds • wslla god* pas."— MS. Cantab,, Pt V. ^ 
fa XL 

pas de - so axis, t. [ Fr. , = • mouse’* 

etep.) 

Fort. : A staircase from the ravelin to tW 
ditch. 

pas-soul, x A dance by a single per- 
former. 

“ HU grand pas-eeul excited some remark.* 

Byron : The H ,»**. 

• pas, r.f. [Pass, v.) 

Pa-sa'-^i-an, a. [For atym. see def.) 

Church Hist. (PL): A sect of Judaizing Cath- 
ariets which appeared in Lomiianly lata is 
the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century. 
They probably originated in tha EaHt, and 
took their name from their wanderings, as If 
they were passaggieri (= birds of passage), or 
from some association with the Crusades, foe 
which pasagium was a common name. They 
obaerved the law of Mosea, hut offered no 
sacrifices ; and considered Jesus as a Demi- 
urge by whom all other creature* were 
brought into being. 

pa'-s&n, 9. [Nativa name.) 

ZooL : Oryx gazella. (Orvx.) 


• pasch, * pask, # paske, * pasque, a 

ILat & Gr. pascha, remotely from the Heb. 
npe ( pesadih ).] The feast of passover or 

Easter. 

“Tha nwUUr *Mth, my tlma I* nigh, at the* I mak 
paske with my disclpll*. — WycHJfe : Ma thew xxvL 

pasch-egg, s. An egg atained by boil- 
ing, &c., and given to young pprsnna or 
children at Easter-tide ; a box in imitation of 
an egg, and filled with aweetnmats or other 
preaents for Easter. 

paseb-flower, s. ( Pa sqo e-flower.) 

pasch' al, * pasch'-all, a. & t. [Lai 

puschalis, from pascha = the jiassover.) 

I. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the pass- 
over or Easter. 

" Entertaining you 

With Paschal egg*, ami nur j»oor convent wine." 

Longfellow ; Golden Legend, It. 

• 2. Assubst. : The same as Paschal-candl* 
(q v.). 

“Then thor *ee the hallowing of the paicAafl."— 
Hurl. Misc., vii. ISO. 


fato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, pnite, cur, rale, full ; try, Syrian, 00, co - e ; ey = a ; qa — kw. 
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paschal candle, s. 

Houutt i Uitnul : A large ornamented wax 
caudle blessed by the officiating deacon on Holy 
bdiunlay, placed on the altar (usually on tue 
gospel side), and lit lit mass and vespers (and 
at iimtins wliere that oltiee is said in choir) 
til> the octave of the Ascension. Five grains 
of incense, symbolizing tne five wounds of 
Jesus, are inserted in it when it is blessed 
The use of the (usrlial caodle can be traced 
back to the Ufth cent ry. 

paschal - controversy, a. [Easter, 
Qiiartodeciman.J 

paschal cycle, 5. The cycle by wbieh 
the date of Easter is ascertained. 1 1 is formed 
by multiplying together the cycle of the aun 
(twenty -eight years) and that of tbe uioou 
(uiuetecn years). 

paschal rents, a. pi Yearly tributes 
paid by the clergy to the bishop or archdeacon 
at the Easter visitations. 

• pasch’-al-ist, s. [Eng. paschal ; -£st.) A 
disputant or controversialist respecting the 
proper day on which Easter should fall. 

"Those oust nnd western Paeehulvt*.’'— Milton: Pre- 
latical Epucepacy. 

pJtsoh'-itea,i.pL (Eng. pasch; -itc.) [Quarto- 

DECIMaNI.J 

•p&s-cu-age (age as Jg), a. [Low Lat. 
jxucu/tgrtim, from Lat pascuiem = a pasture, 
from pascor =■ to feed.] 

Law : Tbe grazing or pasturing of cattle. 

on -ant, a. [Lat pascor = to feed.] 
[Pascuaoe.J 

Her. : A term applied to cattle, sbeep, &c., 
when borne feeding. 

pas cu ous, a, [Lat poacuu* = of or fit 
for iwi^ture.] 

Bot. : Growing in pastures. (Treos. of BoL) 

pa jeng-, j. (Native name.] 

Zool. : Capra cegagrus (Gmelio). (./Eoaore.) 

• pAsh (1), s. [Etyio. doubtful) The face, 
the head. 

"Thou wmit'st a rough path. nnd theebooU that I have. 

To t* full Like me. • shaketp i : Winter* Tale. L 2. 

■ pish (2), s. (Pash, v.) 

L A violent blow. 

2. A heavy fall of anew or rain. (Pror.) 

• p&sh, paish, v.t. [8w. dial, paska^io 
dapple In water; Dun. basket to beat, boxes 
= to box, boxer =. a l>oxer ; Provin. Ger. 
paschen; H. Ger. ptOschcn = to strike, to 
dash.] To dash to pieces, to smash. 

" And jxuA the Jaw* of aerpeut* venomous.” 

Marknc* ; l TamAur/atne, L L 

pa aha, pa-shaw, pa <pha (or as pa- 
cha),* * ba’ -aha, * ha shaw', a. (Pers. 6u- 
thd. taulsltoh — a governor of a province ; a cor- 
rupt of jKidshdh = an emperor, a prince, agreat 
lord, from pad = protecting, shah = a king.) 
(Padishah. | A Turkish title of honour be- 
•towed originally on princes of the blood, but 
now also on governors of provinces, military 
officers of high rank, Ac. Pashas are of three 

S ades, distinguished hy the number of hor.se- 
its which they are entitled to l>ear on a 
lance as a distinctive budge. Pashas of tho 
highest rank bear three horsetails ; governors 
of tho more Important provinces, two ; and 
minor governors, one. 

1 Hatha of Egypt : A noted diamond, now in 
the possession of Egypt. 

pa sha-llc, pa'- c ha lie (or as pa aha.’- 
lie), s'. [Turk, pdchalyk.) Tbe jurisdiction of 
a pasha. 

pis i gr&ph’-lc pis l-graph’-Xo al, a. 

(Eng. jxuigroph(it) ; -ic, -icai.\ Pertaining or 
relating to pasigruphy. 

pa slg'-ra phjr, a. [Or. tmrri (pari) = for 
all, dat. pi. of »rat (/K«) = ull l audYpa^»7j({;rap/*e) 
a writing.] A universal lingiuigu ; n syatciu 
or ntann. r of writing capable ol being under- 
stood and used by nil nutions. 

"The lllumhiAtor of A lOAinivrlpt bKconn In hli 
potlqraphy only the mplUl of the iPArmrAiih."— IV. 
Taylor: MenuArt, 11. 63. 

P&s' I-la-ljr, *. [Gr. warn ( jwri) = for nil, 
dut. pi. ol tto? ( pa.i) = all, and AaAij (!nlf) ss 
talking; \ahtut (taleO) = to talk.] A form of 
•perch adapted to be uacd by nil mankind ; a 
universal lungiiuge. 


* paak, # pasque, i. (TAscn.) 

* p&s-nage, * path -nage (age as Ig), a 

IPannaoe.] 

pis pa lurn, i. [Gr. wdmroAo* ( paspalos ) =: 
a name for millet.] 

But. : A genus of grasses, tribe Pnnlcec. 
Tbe inferior Mower is ueuter, one-paled ; the 
superior lieinaphrnditc, two-j>aled. iiteudel 
describes 2G2 species. Paspaium aerobic u la- 
tum, the Millet Khoda, will grow in India in 
very inferior soils, and is largely cultivated. 
The poorer classes eat the grain, but it tends 
to produce diarrhoea and a kind of intoxica- 
tion. Cattle are fed upon the straw. P . 
exile , cultivated in tbe West of Africa, pro- 
duces a One grained corn. 


pas' pjf, *• [A corrupt, of Fr. passe-pied, from 
passer = to pass, and pied = a foot.] 

Music : The English name for the dance 
Pussepied, called also Passamezzo by the 
Italian and Paspie by the Spanish writers. 
It wus a precursor of the minuet, some of the 
tunea called by the title Paspy resembling the 
minuet in rhythm and measure. Hawkins 
says it *‘ia said to have been invented in 
Bretagne, snd it is in effect a quick minuet." 
The old English writers call it passa-measure, 
passy-ineasure, passing-measure, or simply 
measure. It was a favourite dance in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and from the fact 
that examples exist by writers as late as 
Purcell and Croft, it could not have been out 
of fashion in their time. 


pasque, s. (Pasch.) 

pasque - flower, 
paschal-flower, s. 

Bot. : A ne. mone Puls a- 
tilla. Tbe leaves and the 
Involucre have doubly pin- 
natifld linear segments ; 
the flower is inclined, the 
aejtals six. It has a tube- 
rous root ami la common in borders. It is a 
very handsome plant, with purple, externally 
silky flowers. It is iadigeuous ia several parts 
of England. 



PASQUE-FLOWER. 


• pas -qull, * pas-quilo, f pas quill, a & a. 

(Fr. pasquille ; ltal. pasq uilto.] 

A. /ts subst. : The same aa Pasquinade 
( q.v.). 

"MAllguAnt spirit* every where bAT« beret forth 
Into alAnUerun* libel*, bitter pntquUt, railing p&m- 
phleta."— Bp. Hall : An Humble flemonitrance. 

B. Asadj. : Lampooning. 

" Such AS lutn rxuyuU pulpits come 
With thundering uouseuce. but to bent tbe drum 
To civil war*.* Brome : Death of Mr. J. BtuUt. 

• pas'-quil, v.t. [Pahquil, a.) To lampoon, 
to pasquinade. 


* pas'-qutl lauat, a. [Eng. jxuquil; -ant.) 
A lampooner ; a writer of pasquinades. 

* pas'-qull-ler, a. (Eng. posquil; -er.) A 
lampooner, o pasquillaiit. 

" Adrian the sixth |>o|>c w.-u *<> highly olTended Ainl 
grievously vexed with pnvjuUlerM At llomi."- Burton : 
Anal, of Melancholy. 


• pas’-quln, * pas quine, *. [Ital. pas- 
guino.] The flame as 1 ’ahquinadr (q.v.), 

'■But enough of IhU |>oetry Alexandriue: 

1 bof>e you will think thi* a ;>'i*/ufn<r “ 

.S wi/t : A wwer to Dr. Sherida t\. 

• pas -quin, v.t. [Pasquin, 5 .) To lampoon, 
to pasquinade. 


pas -quln-ado,*. [Fr., from ltal.pa.sgu inn fa 
= a libel, from Pasquino, originally the name 
of a cobbler ut Romo, in the lllteenth century, 
at whoso stall a number of Idle persona used 
to assemble to listen to his pleasnut mill tan, 
and to rcliito little anecdotes in tlielr turn, 
and indulge themselves In raillery nl the ex- 
pense of tho passers-by. After the cobbler’s 
death the stalno of a gladiator was found uror 
his stall, to which tin* people gave his name, 
and on which the wits of the time, secretly 
at night, affixed their lampoons, (/iawfu.) 
"The statno still stands at tlm corner of the 
Pnlazzn Branch I, near the P.ihizzo Nnvoim.” 
(IKrigftO.J A lampoon, n satire. 

"Whig wrr« not «|inrlug of thrlr pit^quin- 

adee.“— Mnca uiny : Hitt. Knj,, ch. xx. 


pass, * pasao, t».t. h t. [Fr. passer, from 
Lilt. jHuvu.t = a step, from jxwua, pa. par, of 
ymdo = to stretch ; S]». jxisar ; Port, jvwxir ; 
ltd. jxMvxrr.] 


A. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To go ; to move from one place to an- 
other ; to be moved or tramiferi«d in any way 
from one place to another. (Generally used 
with an adverh or |ire|K*»itiim to mark the 
kind or mode of motion : as, to jxu;a away, to 
pass from , to jxi3S in, to jkiss into, Ur gnus out , 
Ac.) When used absolutely or wiwhont a 
qualifying word, it usually means to go past, a 
certain place or person; as, tlie coach baa 
passed. 

2 . To occur ; to take place ; to l>e present. 

If w« would Judge of the nature of «]ilriU. we must 
have recuunw? Vo our owu cuit«vlou*ueAJ of wUaI p.ute* 
w 1th 1 u our owu tulud.~— iVou*. 

3. To move or go out of the reoch of obser- 
vation, notice, or the like ; to vanish, tu dis- 
appear. 

" Henveu And earthe achulen pnue. but my wordea 
■ebuieu Uot /AIAIC."— WycliJi: Luke wi. 

*4. lienee, to die ; to depart from life; 
te pass away. 

“ Let him pnu jn-wocAhly.” 

Shckctp. : 2 Henry I*/., IlL t 

5. To be transferred or Changed from on* 
state to another ; to undergo a change of 
condition, circumstances, or nature. 

" He U patted from dcAth unto life ."— John r. 24. 

6. To be changed by regular gradutioo ; to 
clmiige gradually or imperceptibly. 

" luflAiumAtl'Uia Are tnuiBUt«<l fruin other pArts to 
the luuga ; a |i1eurl*y eueily pattelh into a pertpneu- 
mouy ."— A rbuthnot. 

7. To be transferred from one owner to 
another ; to change hands. 

" Thou ahnlt cau*« the luherltince of tbetr UUier» 
to patt uuto them. ,Vum6ert xxvU. 7. 

* 8. To come, to happen, to occur. 

" So doxtb patted on aII meiu*’— Roman* v. LX. 

9. To elapse ; to be spent. 

** Now the time U far patted."— Mark rt S&. 

10. To l>e omitted ; to go unheeded or dis- 
regarded : na, Let that pass. 

11. To come to or be at an end ; to be over 
or finished ; to conclude. 

** But *oou their pleasure* patted. m 

Dry den : Plotter k Leaf. 271. 

12. To move or make way through a direct 
opening or passage ; to find its way. 

"Substance* hAnl canuut be dissolved, but they w]|f 
patt; but aucli, who** U-UAclty exceeds the puvrenof 
digestion, will uetther pat*, nor be converted into 
Aliment. —A rbuthnot : On Aliment*. 

13. To be enacted ; to receive the authority 
or sanction of a legislative assembly or meet 
ing by a majority of votes. 

" Were the bill suffered to patt. more harm than 
good would Accrue ."— Daily Tefejmph, Aug. 26, I8»i. 

14. To be done ; to happen, to proceed ; to 
take place. 

" Whet hnth patted between me And Ponl'* wife."— 
Bhaketp. : Merry IFire* of IV < rut* or, ill. 6. 

15. To bo current ; to be recognised ; to bo 
generally received. 

16. To bo successful ; to succeed. 

** That trick, wild *he, will uot patt twice." 

butter: Hudlbrat, II l. L 10*. 

17. To bo interchanged or exchanged : aa. 
Words jxissed between them. 

18. To bo regarded or considered ; to bo re- 
ceived in opinion or estimation. 

" He rejected the Authority of council*. And *o do All 
the reformed; *o that this wont ;»u* for a UuU la 
him, till ll« proved one iu u*."— .4»fer&ury. 

■ 19. To give judgment or sentence. 

" We m Ay not past upou hi* U(a 

Without the form of sentence. ' 

,\haketp. ; t*ar, IlL T. 

* 20. To regard ; to care for ; to have rrgnnl 
or thought. (Generally with a negative.) 

“ A* for these silk on -called knAvr». (pm not." 

Shake* p. . 2 Henry VI., Iv. 1 

• 21. To go beyond or exceed all bounds ; to 
begg.ir description. 

"This tetturt, M.mler Ford.* — Shaketp. : Merry 

IF lee* of llijiiZior, ii. 3. 

• 22. To Ik) In a tolerable or parjtablo state* 
or condition. 

" A middling sort of inAn w*» left well snough by 
hi* lAther In pat*. — L tttmaye : Pablo. 

23. To go through an inapection or examinn- 
tlnn successfully ; to satisly tho requirements 
of an lnsjH’ctloii or examination; sjK-cif.. iu 
liniversltirs, lo snlisfy the requirements of an 
onlinnry examination nr one m-eessury for a 
di-gn-e, but without taking honours. 

IL Fencing : To thrust; to make n thrust 
or pass In freeing. 

*' Th'-y lA«*h. they Join, they ;«<», they *lrlv<* to bon* 

Their cundetA Dryden: I'nLitnonk Arcde, IL IDA. 


boll, b<^ ; pfSTlt, J<^1 , cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, benph ; go, (ton ; thin, $hls ; sin, ns ; expect, ^cnophon, exist, ph = C 
-clan, -tian = whan, -tlon, Blon — shim ; -(ion, -§lou — flum. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -bio, -<llo, <kc. = b^l, d^L 
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pass— passade 


B. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To move past ; to go by, beyond, over, 
along. through, or tin* like; to move, go, or 
proceed from side to side or from end to end 
of; to travel ->e. 

M The Scott is •• to passe, If that he had ned*." 

Robert de Brunna, p. 32 L 

2. To transfer or hand to another; to make 
to change hands. 

•• One of the audience parsing a bottle of milk to the 
An irctiist laatruu."— Daily Telegraph . Sept. 10, U8i. 

3. To cause to pass or be handed on from 
one to another ; to circulate, to communicate. 
(Generally followed by iilung or cm: as, To pass 
the ne\V9 along or on.) 

* 4. To impart the power of motion to ; to 
animate, to move. 

“ Dr. Thurston think* tha principal nae of Inspira- 
tion to ite. to m<*ve or pas* tha blood, from tha right 
to tiie left vautriclu of the heart."— Derham. 


5. To cause to find a way or passage through 
anything ; to straio. 

" They speak of severing wine from water, passingit 
through ivy wood. — Bacon : Sul. Hitt. 

6. To cause to move hastily ; to run. 

” I had only time to pau my eye over tha medal*, 
which are in great uawber ."— Addison : On ft nip. 

7. To send across, over, along anything ; to 
cause to pass over, by, along, &c. 

•• Wnller passed over five thousand horse and foot hy 
Newbridge."— Clarendon : Civil li ar. 

8. To give or allow entry Into any place to ; 
to admit : as, To jxiss a person into a theatre. 

9. To live through ; to spend. 


* I have patted a miserable night." 

Shakes?. : Richard I if., 1. 4. 


10. To go tbrongh ; to experience, to suffer, 
to endure. 


" She loved me for the dangers I had patted ; 

And 1 loved her that she did pity them " 

Shakap. : Othello, 1. 3. 

•11. To pat an end to ; to complete, to 
eouclude, to finish. 

" ThU night 

Well pat * the business privately and well.* 

Shaketp. : Tajnmg of the Shrew. lv. A 

* 12. To perforin, to effect, to act. 

” Ttal* swain shall past Pom pc y the Great." 

Shakes/). : Love's Labour’s Lost. T. L 

13. To void as ficces. 

14. To submit and obtain sanction for as 
correct or allowable ; to obtain allowance of. 

" The money of every one that patsedh the account, 
let the pne*U take."— 2 Kings xii. 4. 

15. To admit, to allow, to approve. 

" Being passed for consul with full voUe.’ 

Shake *p. : Cjriolanut, UL a 

16. To approve as having satisfied the re- 
quirements of an inspection or examination 
to sanction, to allow : na, To pass accounts. To 
pass a candidate. 

17. Specif. : To give legal or official sanction 
to ; to ratify, to enact. 

The Act Just passed 1* of a permUslve character." 
—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27. USAS. 

18. To satisfy the requirements of; to 
undergo successfully, as an inspection, ex- 
amination, or other ordeal : as, A candidate 
passes an examination. 

19. Specif.: To obtain the legal or official 
sanctiau of; to be enacted by. 

•* Neither of these bills have yet patted the house of 
common*, and some think they may be rejected."— 
Swift, 

20. To pronounce, to utter, to decree. 

” Patted seuteuce may not he recalled.'* 

Sluikesp. : Comedy qf Errors, 1. L 

21. To express, to advance : as, To pass an 
opiuioo. 

22. To otter solemnly ; to give or offer as a 
pledge ; to pledge. 

“ Remember thy promise passed." 

.Shakesp. : A'<YAar«f if., v. a 

* 23. To transcend, to excel, to surpass, to 
exceed. 

"Whom dost thou pass In beauty ?* — Ezekiel 
xrxiL 19 l 

24. To let go without notice ; to let pass ; 
to disregard, to omit, to neglect. 

” If you foudly pass our proffered offer " 

Shakesp. : Ring John, 11. 

25. To give In payment for goods ; used of 
counterfeit coin : as. To pass o bad shilling. 

* 26. To impose fraudulently. 

"The Indulgent mother did her care employ, 

And passed it ou her hualiaud for a boy." 

Drydm: /phis <t i an the, 67. 

* 27. To practise artfully and successfully. 

"Tune lays open fraud*, and after that discovery 
there is lui pasting the same trick upon the mice."— 
L Estrange. 


* 2S. To regard ; to car* for ; to heed. 
(Generally witli a negative.) 

1L Fencing : To perforin by thrusting. 

" To see thee fight ... to see thee past thy puntd.*— 
Shakes?. : Merry Wises of Windsor, li. a 

U 1. Tq pass o.ivay : 

(1) f ntrnnsitive : 

(а) To move from or out of sight ; to dis- 
appear, to vanish. 

" The heaven* eball pass •way."— 2 Paler UL 10L 

(б) To die. 

* (c) To be apent ; to be lost. 

* (2) Trans . ; To waste, to spend. 

"The father waketh for the daughter, lest eh® pass 
away the flower of her sige."— Ecclas. xliL 9. 

2. To pass by : 

(1) fntrans: To pass or move near and 
beyond a certain person, place, or thing. 

" All that pats by clap their hand*."— Lumental Ions 
1L 15. 

(2) Transitive: 

(a) To overlook, to excuse, to forgive. 

" However God may rxu* by ilngle rinners in thie 
worlJ : yet when a natiou combines ogiluat him, the 
wicked that l not go unpunished."— Tillotson. 

(b) To pass without stopping at. 

(c) To disregard ; not to heed. 

" It conduce* insch to our content, if we pox* by 
those things which heppeu to our trouhle."— Taylor : 
Holy t.ising. 

3. To pass muster : To pass examination or 
Inspection satisfactorily. 

4. To pass off: 

(1) Intro ns. : To pass away; to disappear, 
to vanish. 

(2) Trans. : To impose fraudulently ; to palm 
off: as, He passed himself off as a clergyman. 

5. To pass on ; To proceed ; to go on further. 

6. To pass over: 

(1) hitrans . ; To pass or go from one aide to 
the other ; to cross over. 

(2) Trans. : To overlook, to emit, to dis- 
regard. 

7. To pass a dividend: To vote or resolve 
(as a board of directors) against declaring a 
dividend, (Am^r.) 

8. To bring to pass: To cause to happen ; to 
bring about ; to effect. 

9. To came to pass: To happen, to occur, to 
take place ; to result. 

* 10. Well to pass : Well off, well to do. 

" Hi* father, being rich and well to paste." 

Scott: PhilomythU. (1611) 

pass (1), * passo, s. [Pass, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A passage, avenue, or opening, through 
winch one goes ; espec. a narrow or difficult 
path or way ; a path or road over a dangerous 
place ; a defile betvveeu mountains ; a ford in 
a river. 

** To guard th® passes of th® German Rhine." 

Rows. Lucan, l. 815. 

2. A movement of the hand over or along 
anything ; manipulation, as by a mesmerist 
or a conjuror. 

3. Permission or leave to go or come ; a 
ticket of free admission or transit. 

" They shall h*va a letter of passe given onto them." 
— Backluyt ■ Voyages, i. 472. 

4. A state or a condition of things, espec. 
one of embarrassment or difficolty. 

" Have hi® daughter® brought him to this past ) " 
Shakes?. : Lear, UL A 

* 5. Estimation. 

’* Common speech give* him a worthy pan." 

Shakesp. • AU't Well that Ends W*U. 11. 8. 

* 6. A sally or encounter of wit ; a jest, a 
joke. 

"Ao excellent pass of pate."— Shakesp. : Tempest, lv. 

7. The act of passing an examination ; one 
who successfully uudeigoes an examination. 

8. In the universities, an ordinary degree 
without honours. 

"He knows enough about his specialty to get a 
’past.”' — Scribner'* Majaune, Dec. 1876, p. 287. 

1L Technically: 

1. Fencing : A push or thrust; a course or 
bout of fencing. 

"The king hath laid, that in a dozeo p isses between 
you and biin. Iia shall uot exceed you three bits.'* — 
Shakesp. : Ilamfei, v. 2. 

2. Rolling-mill : 

(1) The shape produced by the grooves In 
the adjacent mils of n rolling-mill. The pass 
is so formed as to give the required shape to 
the metal rolled therethrough. 


(2) A single passage of a plate or bar 
botween the rolls. 

* 1 Pass of arms : A bridge or similar pas- 
sage which a knight undertook to defend, and 
which could not be passed without fighting 
with him who defended iu 

pass-boat, a. A broad, flat-bottomed 
boat ; a fiat or pnnt. 

pass-book, a 

1. A book »n which n tradesman entom 
goods sold on credit to a customer, for the 
information of such customer. 

2. A bank-book held by the customer nf the 
bank, showing the amounts to his debit and 
credit- 

pass box, 3. 

Mil . ; A wooden box used for conveying 
cartridges from the magazine to the guns is 
forts and batteries. 

* pass- by, s. The act of walking or pac- 
ing by. 

**Thua we »ce the face of truth, but a* we do om 
another*, when we walk the *ireets. tn a caxele** pam- 
by."— Utanvtll : Vanuy qf Doy maUMny. ch. v»L 

pass-cbeck, s. A ticket of admission to 
& place of enteitainmcnt ; also a ticket gives 
to a person having a \ lace of enteitaininent 
during the performance, entitling him to rfr- 
admission. 

pass key, s. a key that will open several 
locks ; n master-key. 

* pass man, a, Superhuman. (Syl rat- 
ter: The Magnificence , 1,254.) 

pass-parole, t. 

Mil.: A command given at the head of n 
army, and communicated by word of mouth 
to the rear. 

* pass-praise, a. Beyond all praise. 

( Sidney : Astrophel, 77.) 

* pass-price, a. Invaluable, 

pass-ticket, r. A ticket of admission to 
an entertainment, &c. ; a free pass. 

pass-word, r. 

Mil. A Secret Societies: A word or counter- 
sign by which to distinguish friends from 

enemies or outsiders. 

" Thry gave a pass-toord before they were ndmitteA" 
—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cb. xvliL 

* pass (2), S. [Pasch.] 

* Pass-lamb, r. The Paschal lamb. 

pass -a-ble (1), a. [Eng. pass ; -able.) 

1. That may or can he passed, traversed, 
crossed, or travelled through or over. 

•'Antlocbns departed In all haete, weening In fate 
pride to make the laud navigable, and the wm ym 
able hy fooL" — 2 Maccabees, v. 2L 

2. That i nay or can be passed or handed on 
from person tn }htsod, or from liaod to hand; 
curve nt, receivable. 

3. Fit to l>e passed, approved, or allowed. 

■’ suffered from tafbunmalion of th# bowete, 

and was uot passable by a medical officer ."— LhtMf 
Chronicle, OcL 3. 1363. 

* 4. Having free passage. 

*' Go buck : the virtue of yonr nara* 

Is not b«re pattabl*.” Shakesp. : Coriotonus, r. *. 

* 5. Affording free passage ; penetrable. 

” Hie body'® • passable corcooe if he l>e not hurt." 

Shakesp. : Cymbalist*, L & 

* 6. Passing, fleeting, transient. 

" Mot® retainable than the poss ible tonal of tte 
tongue ."— Eeltham : Rrsolees. p. 36. 

7. Such as may be allowed to pass with- 
out strong objection ; nllowable, tolerable, 

mediocre. 

" Ley by Virgil ... my version will appear e pasa 
able benatv, when tho orlgnial tnuse l* atweaL"— 
Drydcn : Virg’d ; .EneltL (Dedic.1 

* pas'-sa-ble (2), a. (Passible.) 

pass' -a-blv, ad V. [Eng. passable) (l) : 

In a passable manner or degree ; tolerably. 

"Other town® are passably rich .“—Howell: Letter*. 
bk. L, $ li . let. IA 

* pas'-sade, * pas sa -tlo, *. [Fr. pasaaA; 
Ital. pussado.J iPass, w.] 

1. Fencing: A thrust; a cut forward. 

" Tlie first and *econd cause will uot serv* mr 
torn : the p-tuado be re^jiecU uot."— Shakesp. : Lamr* 
Labour's /cat, i. 2. 

2. Mnncc/e: A tnm or course of a hor*« 
backward ur forward on the saiue spot of 
ground. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, mariao; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ax, co — e ; oy = n ; an = kw. 
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piss' nge(agoaslg), s. (Fr., from Low Lot 
miMticum — a right of passage, fmm 7 <isso — 
to paws (q.v.). ; fcp. jxcsige ; ItaL. passayio.) 

L Oidinary Language: 

1. The act of passing, moving, or travelling 
from 011c place to another; transit or move- 
ment from point to point; the act of going 
by, along, over, or through : as, the passage 
of ships over the sea, the jnssage of fluids, the 
pasture of light from the sun. 

2. Sped/. : Transit l»y means of a convey- 
ance, and especially hy ship. 

“ArrwiwmMiU were tuftde for bis passage.''— Hoc- 
•vLay : Hist. Aitg., ch. xxiL 

3. liberty or power of passing; entrance 
or exit 

4. Specif. : Liberty or means of transit by a 
conveyance, and especially by ship. 

**1t w»w iiol «\*y to oblnlo * pastagn on board of * 
well-built or cuiuiooOioil* vessel. 1 %-JAio'iu/oy Hut. 
Kng . cb. xlL 

* 5. Departure or passing from life ; death, 
4ecease. 

" Wheo he U at oud Reasoned for hi* portage." 

Stnikesp. : Hum let, iil. A 

fl. The way, course, or path by which a 
person or thing is enabled to pass; way of 
entrance or exit; avenue, way, mad. 

"BftUod Id the tender postage of the throat.* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. rIL 

7. An avenoe, corridor, or gallery leading 
to the several divisions and apartments iu a 
building. 

• 8. Currency, reception. 

•* A fulnsr passage than Among those deeply Inibaed 
-with other principle*."— Digby. 

• 9. Occurrence, hap ; accident, incident. 

•'ll la no set of common passage, but 

A »lr»ln of ntreDea*." Shakcsp. Cymbeltne, 1L 4. 

* 10. An net, an action, a deed. 

“ There U £ all Mi l Mid most bravs pastairt." 

Shaketp ■ Henry I'., lit*. 

*11. Management, course, process. 

** Upon ooiiaiilei-fttlon of th« condaet snd passage of 
ftfTftlni hi former time*, thr atAt« *<f England ouplil to 
be cU*re«i of Mi iuipuUUou cut upon it."— Davie* 

9n Ireland. 

* 12. Inclination or disposition readily to 
•hange the place of abode. (H 2.) 

"Tmden In Ireland sro but fsetor* , the cauro mnat 
ho rather an ill opinion of socurlly than of gain ; the 
lrutl ei 1 licet the poorer Imdera, young beginner*, or 
those of passage." —Temple. 

13, The ad of passing or carrying through 
the regular ate pa in order to obtain legal or 
Official sanction and authority : as, tho jxtsa- 
uge of a t>ill through parliament. 

14. A tvias, an encounter: as, a passage of 
anus. 

M ThrT« moat be oow no passages of lore.* 

Tennyson : Vieien, 7«T 

• 15. A game at dice. 

• i*«m to play ftl primero and passage."— Ben Jon. 
ton Beery Nan out of his Humour, 1. L 

H Gillord (iu loc.) saye : “Passage is a 
game at dice, which some perhaps may com- 
prehend from the following description •*’ 

M It U played at hut by two. Mid U la performed with 
throe dice The coater throw* continually IIU he hnlh 
thrown doublet* uoder ten, and then ha k out Mid 
loaeth ; or doublet* over ten, ami then he yasseth mil 
win* "—Compteat Homester, p. K>7. 

16. A separate portion or part of something 
•ontiuumiN ; espee. part of a l*ook or text; a 
elaose, a paragraph, an extract. 

17. A movement of the bowela. ( CoUoq .) 

H Technically: 

1. Bot. : [iNTEaCELLULAR-PABaAOEB]. 

1 Music ; 

0) A phrase of music. 

(2) A llgure. 

(3) A run ; a roulade. 

•Hi. fn.7mA.vq7e; lo passing; cnrsorily. 

2. Bird gf passage : 

(1) Lit. : A migratory bird. (Migrant, Mi* 

©RATION.) 

(2) Fig. : Ono who in not permanently 
settled »u a plnee ; one who la constantly 
•hanging his rcaidcnec. 

3. MUldle passage: (Middle-passage). 
passago-beds, ». pi. 

Geol . ; Beds by whii h s gradual transition 
la made from one slratum or formation to 
that nlmve It. 

*5 U«ed npre. of the Tllestones of the Lnd- 
low Bocka ITilestonk). affording a transition 
from tho Upper Silurian lo the Devonian, 
and of sione idghly fnasdiferous IxnIh afford- 
ing a passage downwards from the Kinimerhlgu 


Clay to the Coral Rag. (Phillips: GeoL , ©d. 
Etheridge.) 

possago boards, i. pL 

Music: Boards placed in different parts of 
an organ on which the tuner can walk, and 
whence he can resell the pipes or mechanism. 

passage-boat, t. A ship for tho con- 
veyance of passengers, as well as goods. 

passage-money, j. 

* I. The same as ¥ ass ao e-penny (q.v.). 

2. Money paid by a passenger for convey- 
ance by a merchant vessel. 

• passage penny, s. Money paid for 
passing over a bridge or ferry. 

** 11 a him make* hii passage-penny pay." 

fij/emer : r. V-. V. IL t. 

passage-tint, a. 

Sped rum: A rose-vjolet tint produced when 
a pnlarized ray meets a plane of quartz with 
double rotation. Called also Tint of passage, 
and Transition tint. 

• pis’-sa-ger, * pas-sa-gere, a. [Fr., from 
passage = passage (q.v.) ; itaL passaggiere.) 

1. A passenger. 

2. A bird of passage. 

“To bold ft W*e opinion that tho vulture* ftro pot- 
sogers, and come into the** parti out of fttrmi.;e 
OOUJitrlea.*— -lYorrJk ; PhUarch, p. SO. 

3. A passage-boat. 

“He take Mie 80 In ft passageref— Berners : Frois- 
sart ; Chronyde, voL iL.ch.lvU. 

• pis'-sag tng (ag as lg), 4. (Eag. passage; 
-ing.) A pass, an encounter, a passage. 

“ They Miawor And provoke each other * aomr 
With aklrmlftb ftnd capricious paxsagings. 

Colertdge : The N ightingale. 

pXs-sa lo-rSrn-cbi tSD, a. pL (Gr. ndotraAos 
(passtilos) — Ti gag, and pv y\<y; (rhungchos) = 
the muzzle.) 

Church Hist. : A sect of early mystics who 
placed then linger across their lips and nose 
in literal fulfilment of the prayer of David in 
Psalm oxli. 3. St. Augustine wished to call 
them DactylorynehiUe. 


pas' s ant, a. |Fr.,pr. par. of passer.) (Pass,?.) 
• I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Current; passing from on*-, to another. 


2. Excelling, surpass- 
ing- 

3. Cursory, careless. 

*' Even our pa* *o ut words 

ft mt our ftecrel thoughts." 

— Burrow: Sermons, vol. 

1L. »er. 16. 

II. Her. : Walking; 
applied In an animal 
represented as walk- 
ing. 

" That boro ft li 
In a gulden 

B pm *er K V-. 


field." 

, 111. LA 



PA&S.VNT. 


H Fa yassa 
cidentally. 


nf r Id passing ; by the way ; in- 


p^ts-sa red', s. (Etym. doubtful.) 

Xavt, : A tackle to spread the elewa of a 
foreeail when sailing lurgc or before tho wind. 


p&ss au lto (au as ». [After Tassau, 
Bavaria, where found ; suif. -ite (Min.).J 
Miv. : Au n Ite rad EkebergUe (q.v.). Forma, 
by its decomposition, n Inrge he^i of kaolin. 


SC CARDS 


pas so', pas sco', o. (Fr.) Fasti out of use ; 
laded ; apecif. applied to persona iu* past the 
(irinie of life. 

passed, ;wi. par. 
or «. iPAsa, v.) 

* passo gordo, s. 

U’r.J 

Anr. Arm. : 'Hie 
raised edges of tho 
ahouhlor- plates of 
an armed knieht, 
ao constructed as 
to turn tho blow 
of a lance, and pre- 
vent its entvi ing 
the junetion of tho 
rerchrneo nnd cuirass. They were ndnpte<l In 
the loginning of tlie sixteenth penturv, nn«l 
were soinetimes placed upon the mcnbmni6re. 



fahse qarpe. 


• passo'-m^nt, r.t. (Pahhbment, 5.) To deck 
with Inro or Milk ; to deck or adorn the ex- 
terior of. (Scotch.) 


• passo'-ment, * pass’-m^nt, $> (Fi =» 
laee.J 

1. LiL : A piece of lno© or silk aewo on 
clothes. 

** fl« maun broldvr the mftrHft*re-pvrmcnl with Uc« 
ftud fxsssment j.“ — .Scott : Heart •/ Utd-lsutkian. ch. lx. 

2. Fig. : An external decoration. (ScofcA.) 

“Thrwe bRMul passemenU ftod buaklu^ft of rellsloo.* 
—Rutuerford. 

passo-mcn'-t«r-ic, s. (Fr.) Beaded em- 
broidery for ladies’ dresses. 

“ Mnlntnlncd At either end wllh dr*lco* in pastemeru 
t*rie.-—UaUy Telegraph. Nov. S«. Iftik. p. r 

piss’-^n-fecr, * piss' In-gcr, ». [Prop. 

passager, the n being excrescent os iu messen- 
ger; fr. postage (q.v.).] 

1. One who passes by on his way ; a passer- 
by, a wayfarer, a traveller. 

*' Apelles, when be hnd QnUhrd Any work, erpow-4 
It to the alghl of All passengers. And ceuci^lnl him- 
•elf to be AT tho cciuure ot hlft IauIU .*— Uryden : Du- 
fresnoy. 

2. Ono who travels on a conveyance, as a 
coach . railway, steamboat, Ac. 

passenger ear, •. A railroad car for 
tbe conveyance of paboengerB. 
passenger-pigeon, s. 

Ornilh. : Ectopistcs migratoria (Strain.), 
ro/«m/>a mirp-aforia (f,fnn.), also called Wild 
Pigeon and* Migratory Pigeon. Upi»er part# 
genernlly blue ; under surface, brownish-red, 
fading behind into a violet tint. Sides and 
back of neck richly glossed with metallic 
golden-violet, length of male, seventeen 
inches; female smaller and duller in color. 
The egg9 are nevermore than two, pure white, 
and broadly elliptical in form. It ia found 
from the Atlantic to the great Central Plains, 
and from the Southern States, where it only 
occasionally occurs, to 02* X. (For an aecount 
of their extraordinary migrations, aee Ifaird, 
Brewer, Ridgway: Birds of North America, 
UL 368-74.) 

passenger-ship, i. A steamer or sail 
ing-vessel having accommodation for the con- 
veyance of passengers. 

passcnger-traln, s. A tnin for the 
conveyance of passengers, as distingo iahed 
from a freight train. 

* pJis-scn-gcr' l 0.1, a. (Eng. passenger, 
-ia/.] Pertaining of relating to passengers ; of 
the nature of a passenger. 

” Even a rAllwAy tnlMcnnliun inAy com* to and 
the directorial lum lie down with lk» passengeriaJ 
InmbB—HdUy Telegraph, Jnu. 16. 

passo par- tout' (out ns 6), » (Fr., from 

passer = to pass, ami parfouf = everywhere.) 

1. An engraved plate or block, forming a 
frame round nn aperture into which any en- 
graved plate or block may he inserted. This 
plan was very commonly ndopted in the illus- 
trated bookB of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

2. A frame or mat to go round n plctnrt. 
Frequently a pasteboard border fora picture 
beneath the glass nnd within the frame. 

* 3. A snfe-conduct, or permission to go 
everywhere. 

“With IMr j*iss*T»irt<mt I wilt ltMUntly endort 
her to my o» n iIiauAh.T,“ — I>ry>trn: A usd Beeper, e. I. 

* I. A master-key ; a latch-key. 

pfts'-scr (1) (pi. pis' scr-c§), ». (Lat. = a 

sparrow.) 

1. Ornithology: 

(1 ) Sing. : A genus of Fringillidrr, which 
in many classifications has been allowed to 
lapse. According lo Brisson, the generic 
chnrarters are : Bill 1 in rd, alrong, ru laconical, 
bulging at»ove and bchnv ; nostrils lmsal, 
lateral, rntindcd, almost lilddon by projecting 
and rei-urved frontal plumes. Gn|>e straiglit. 
First primary Hinall nnd nttcnuatnl, but dis 
linctly developed ; thinl or fourth inther the 
longest. Tail moderate, nearly aipinre. Tarsus 
stout, nearly as long us the middle toe. Clnws 
moderately curved, rather short. Prof. New. 
Ion (PaririJ; Brit. Hints), makes the House 
Sparrow Rosser domestic us nnd tin* Tree Sjar- 
row /’, rnot)/<i»iii.t. 

(2) 17.: Pnsseiiformea, lnurasores, an onler 
of A ves, now generally lduced first, ami In- 
clnding the great nmui of (he smaller birds — 
Crows, Finches, FI yen t 'hers, Cieepers, Ac. 
Acnmling the m-heinc of Gnrrod and Forties, 
the PnsNcres are di\lded into Ino piimatv 
sections— r.lenlhcrodnctjll nnd Dcsinodnulyu. 
nceonllng ns tlio hind U»e is five, or U*e 


hSil* ; p<STit, ; cat, 90II, cboms. ^hln, bcn<?h , go, £om ; thin, this ; sin, as , oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, -lug. 
-«lan, tian = shan. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -(Ion, -§Ion zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious shus. -bio, -die, Ac. t- b?L d<?L 
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passer-passion 


muscles are joined by a band. The first 
section is again divided into the Arniiuyodi 
(— Oscines, Polymyodi, or True Passeres) and 
the Jlesoiuyudi (= the Clainatores of some 
writers). Another grouping is that of Wallace 
(Ibis, 1874, pp. 406-10), and further developed 
in his ( ieoyraph tea l Distribution of Animals 
(i. 94, 93). He makes tha order consist of tive 
grnups : Turdoid Passeres (23 families), Tuna- 
groid (10 families), Sturnoid (5 families), For- 
micaroid (10 families), and Anomalous (2 
families); the whole approximately corre- 
sponding to the Acroinyodi of Otirrnd ami 
Forbes. The name was introduced bv Linmvus, 
but is obsolete in the sense in which he em- 
ployed it. 

2. Palteont. : The Passeres appear first in 
the Eocene Tertiary. IProtornis.) 

pass'-er (2) 8. [Eng. pass; -er.) One who 
passes; a passer-by. 

“ The pauer * In city street 
Congratulate each other as they meet.' 

Longfellow: $ tudent’s Tale. 


passer-by, s. One who passes or goes 
by or uear ; a passenger. 


"Nor let ths passers-by refuse 
To bring th.it homage.” 

Longfellow: The. Golden Legend, tit 


p&s'-ser-es, s. pi. [Passer (1), 1 (2).] 


piis ser-I-for -mes, $. pi [Fat. passer 
(q.v.), geuit. passeris, and forma — shape.) 

Ornilh. : In Forbes's classification, an order 
of his sub-class Anomalogonat®. It includes 
three sub orders : Turdiformes,Fringilliforme9, 
and Sturni formes. 


psHs-ser-I’-na, s. [Fern. of Lat. passer inus — 
of or tit for a sparrow ; passer = a sparrow ; 
from the beaked seeds.) 

Hot. : A genus of Thymelncc*. Ileatb-like 
ahnibs, chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Passe rina toutoria is used in tha South of 
Europe to dye wool yellow. 

pSs-ser-i'-nae, s . pi [Passep.ina.) 

Omifft. : 1 n Ginger's arrangemen t , the second 
order of Aves. He divided it into two sub- 
orders : Singing Passerines (melodusap). and 
Passerines without an apparatus of song- 
muscles (anomala-), including the Picariie of 
later authorities. The name was als ,-scd by 
Nitzsch for the true Passeres (q. v.). 

pH,s-ser-£ne, a. & s. [Lat. 7 )as 5 «riatts, from 
passer = a spanow.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the order 
Passeres (q. v ). 

B. As subst. : A bird belonging to tha order 
Passeres (q.v.). 

pSs-ser-i'-ta, s. [Etyni. unknown. (Me 

Nicall.) J 

Zool. : A genus of Dryiophid® (Whip-snakes), 
with two species, from Ceylon ami the Indian 
peninsula, pas-erita mycterizans feeds mi 
birds ami lizards, and has a more or less 
movable snout. P. jmrjiurascens is considered 
by Dr. Gunther as a variety. 

* p^s-sl bll'-l-ty, s. [Ft. possibility from 
Lat. passtbUitas, from pnssibilis = passible 
(q. v.).) The quality or state of being passible ; 
capability or capacity of receiving impressions 
from external ageuts ; ability or aptness to 
feel or sutler. 


coocinea, P. malifonnis , P. laurifolia (the 
Water- lemon), P . edulis , P. incarnata [the 
May-apple), and P. serrata ara eaten. The 
rout of P. quadrangular is is emetic and nar- 
cotic ; ita fruit is called giauadilla. P. Contra- 
yerva is alcxipliurmic ard carminative. P. 
foetida is einmenagogue and pectoral, tha 
foliage is used in Brazil for poultices ill ery- 
sipelas and other inflammatory akin diseases. 
The leaves of P. laurifolia are anthelmintic. 
P. pallida , P. maliformis £the Sweet Calabash), 
and P. incarnata are given in intermittent 
fever. For P. rubra see Dutchman’s lauda- 
num. 

p&s 8i-fl6r-a'-5e-«e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pa»- 
si/lor(a); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -ocece.) 

But. : Passion worts ; an order of nypogy- 
nous Exogeiis, alliance Yiolales. Herbaceous, 
usually climbing alirubs or plants; leaves 
alternate, with foliueeous stipules, often glan- 
dular. Flowers axillary or terminal, often 
with a three-leaved involucre ; sepala five, 
sometimes irregular, in a tube lined by fila- 
mentous or annular processes, jierhaps altered 
petals ; petals five, sometimes irregular ; 
stamens generally tive. monadelphous ; ovary 
on a long stalk, superior, one celled ; styles 
three, stigma dilated ; fruit with thin parietal 
place lit®, many seeded. Found in South 
America ami the West Indies, with a few iu 
North America, Africa, and the East Indies. 
Known genera twelve, species 210. (Lindley.) 

pas’-sim, adv. [Lat.] Everywhere, through- 
out ; in every place ur part. 


pass '-mg, * pass-yng, pr. par a., adv., & 
s. [Pans, v.) 

A. pr. par. : (See the verb). 

* B. As adj. : Surpassing or excelling 

others; eminent; egregious, notable. 

"O ptiwinj traitor, perjured mid niiiusL" 

zhakrsp. ; 3 Henry 17 .. ▼. 1 . 

* C. As adv. : Surpassingly, exceedingly, 
notably. 

“ patting rich on forty pounds a year.* 

Goldsmith: Deserted Village . 


D. As substantive : 

1. The act of moving or going by or past ; 
passage, transit, lapse. 

" So paxseth In the passing of 6 day 
Of mortall life the le»le. the buo, the flowre." 

Spenser : P. 11. xli. 75. 


2. The carrying through the steps necessary 
to oblain legal or official sanction and autho- 
rity : as, The passing of a bill through parlia- 
ment. 


* passing-bell, $. A bell formerly tolled 
when any one was about to depait this life, 
the object being to secure the private prayers 
of the faithful in behalf of the person djing. 
“ When nny is passing out or v .his lire," says 
the G9th canon i.rthe Church of England, “a 
bell shall be tolled, ami the minister shall not 
then slack to do his last duty.” The term is 
not now used in this sense, but the tolling of 
a bell at deaths and funerals is a relic of the 
custom. 


"As is a passing-bell 
Tolled from the tower.” 

Longfellow: Students Tale. 


passing-discord, s. 

Music: The same as Passing-note (q.v.). 


passing-measure, s. 

Music : The same as Paspy (q.v.). 


* pas'-Sl-ble, a. [Ft., from Lat. passibilis , 
from passtis, pa. par. of potior = to suffer ; Sip. 
pasihle ; ital. pa.'sibile.] Capable of feeling or 
suffering ; capable of receiving impressions 
from external agents. 

"Therein he assumed human nature, mortal, and 
passible.’— Chr. Sutton: Godly Meditations, p. 24 <ed. 
1 49). 

* pis -si blc-ness, s. [Eng. passible : -ness.] 
l'lie quality or state of being passible ; passi- 
bility. 

" It drew after it the heresy of the passibleness ol the 
del ty . ' — Sr ere wood. 

pas-si-flor'-a, s. [Lat. i>assio = suffering 
[Passion], anil / os, geuit. Jloris = a flower.) 

lint. : Passion- flower (q.v.); the typical 

genus of the order Passi flu iacem (q.v.) Gene- 
rally climbing lieibs or shrubs, with tendrils, 
leaves lobed or entire, limb nf the tubular 
perianth in ten segments, in two rows, and 
within them a corona, inside which are tive 
stamens. Fruit succulent, seeds ninny. Found 
chiefly in tropical America. The fruits of 
PasAjlora filamentosa , P. pallida , P. lutea, P. 


passing-note, s . 

Music: A note not essential to harmony, 
forming an unprepared discord, which is n..t 
objectionable because it is a fragment or a 
scale. It is a necessary characteristic of a 
passing-note, that it should have a degree of 
the scale on each side of it. Passing- notes 
having degrees of a diatonic scale on each 
side, are said to be diatonic ; those having 
degrees of a chromatic scale on each side, are 
said to be chromatic. 

passing place, 5. 

Rail Eng. : A siding (q.v.> 
passing-tono, s . 

Music: The same as Passing-note (q.v.). 

* pass -ing-ly, * pass yng-ly, adv. lEng. 
jtassing ; -ty. ] In a passing manner or degree ; 
exceedingly. 

" 1 wold potsyngly fi\yna that ye wer In London »t 
that b e.*JioU . " — Patton Letters, iL 399. 

pass'-ion (ss as sh), * pas-si-oun, * pas- 
Si-un, s. [Fr. passion , from Lat. jxissioncm, 


accus. of passio =. suffering, from pass us, pc. 
par. of f-atidi ■- to suffer; cogn. with Or. 
Tragic ( patheln ) = to sutler ; Sp. pasiun ; ItaL 
passione. J 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The state or condition of being affected 
or acted upon by an external agent ; a elate 
of being operated upon ; a passive state. 

“A l>ody !»t reat oflonls us Da Ide* of *uy scUto 
power to move, aud wheu set In motiuu. It Is rstliftr • 
possum than an sc l leu In It. '— Locke. 

*2. Susceptibil'ty r»f being acted orojieratod 
upon by an exteroal agent; capability of re- 
ceiving impressions from external action. 

" Thn differences of mouldsbl# stid not mouldsbt^ 
acissihle Slid not sclsaihle, and msuy otlier passions •! 
matter, are plebeian DotioUb.”— B-icon. 

*3. The state or condition of suffering 
bodily pain ; suffering. 

“ The patsiouns of this tyme ben not even worthl_t* 
tbe ttlurie to couirmie that schal be scbewld iu ua.“— 
Wyclijfe: Romans viiL 

4. Specif, applied to the last agonies of tha 
Saviour. 

" He showed himself alive after hit passion hr 
many inUllible proofs.”— Acts 1. a 

*5. Passiou-tide or Passiun-week. 

*' Witthlune the passion 

With his ost he wende worth, nmi arerds is drajrxx 
Robert qf Gloucester, p. 545. 

6. A feeling or emotiun by which the mind 
Is swa) ed or affected ; a deep or strong dispo- 
sition or working nf the mind ; aucli as grief, 
anger, hope, hatred, joy, ambition. &c. 

” Your father’s in some passion 
That works him strongly." 

tshakesp. : Tempest , It. 

7. Especially applied to a afroug or violent 
agitation or working of the mind, occasioned 
by so insult, offence, injury, &c. ; violent 
anger, rage. 

“The word passion signifies tbe receiving any 
action. In a large philosophical sense; in a niorw 
limited philosophical seuse. it signifies any of tha 
aftdetiout of human nature ; as lot e. fear, jny, surrow; 
hut the common people confine it only to auger.” — 
Worn. 

*8. Violent sorrow ; excessive grief or pain 
of mind. 

"It did relieve my passim mneh." 

ShaAtsp. : Twelfth Sight, tt. 4 

9. Zeal, ardonr, enthusiasm ; vebetueofc 
desire or fondness. 

"The term passion, and its adverb passionately, 
often express a strong predilection for auy pmauit. er 
object of tAst.-: a kind of enthusiastic fondness far 
auythiug .” — Vogan : Un the Passions, p. S. 

10. Amorous desire ; love, ardent affection. 

" Master-mistress of my passions , " 

zhakesp. : Sonnet W. 

* 11. A passionate display ; an exhibition of 
deep feeling or overpowering excitement. 

12. That for which one feels an enthusiasts 
or vehement desire or fondness ; a pursuit 
engaged in with aiaiour or enthusiastic fond- 
ness : as. His passion is music. 

U. Bat. : Rumex Patientia. 
Passion-flower, s . 

Bot. : The genus Passiflora (q.v.). The 
three stigmas seemed t<> the devout Roman 
Catholics of South America to represent nail a : 
one truQsfixing eac-h hand, and one the feet 
of Lite Crucified Saviour; the t.ie anthers, 
His live wounds ; the rays of the corona, His 
crown of thorns, or the halo of glory around 
His head ; the digitate leaves the hands of 
those who scourged him ; the tendrils, the 
scourge itself; whilst, finally, the ten parts 
of the perianth were the ten apostles— that is, 
the twelve, wanting Judas who betrayed, and 
Peter who denied, his Lord. 

Pas3ion-mnsie, s. Music set to the 
narrative of our Lord's Passion in the Gospels. 
Dramatic representations of the subject date 
from a very early period, there being still 
extant a play ascril»ed. though somewhat 
doubtfully, to Gregory Naziaiizen, Bishop of 
Antioch. The dramatic performance nf the 
Passion arose in imitation of the aneient cus- 
tom, still observed in the Roman Chiindi, of 
dividing the recital of the Gosj»el of the Pas- 
sion in Holy Week between two, three, or 
more readers, assigning those paits winch 
reproduce the words of the people (turbo) to 
the congregation or choir. To one priest was 
assigned the part nf Jesus ; to others those of 
Til ate, Judas, Ac. All these parts were recited 
according to the rules of the uccentus • ccltsias- 
ticus, while the people's part was delivered ia 
monotone. Some of the best known settings 
are by Bac h. 

Passion-play, s. A mystery or miracle- 
play founded on the passion of onr Lord ; a 


f&te, rat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt* 
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dramatic representation of the scenes of the 
salon. The only Passion- play still kept up 
that periodically represented at Oberaui- 
merguii m Bavaria. 

Passlon-tlde, # . The season during 

which the Church eommeiuorates the suffer- 
ings and death of Cli rist. 

* passion-tossed, a. Tossed or excited 
with passion. 

“FiUJfcme*'* nihul j»iulon-toned." 

Scott : Laity of the Luke. tv. 28. 

Passion week, a. The same as Holy- 
week (<|.V.). 

■p&ss'-ion (8S as sh), v.i. & t. [Passion, *.] 

A. Intrant. : To be affected with passion ; 
to feel pain or sorrow. 

" Dumbly ah© p<t**tom. fr*ntlckly *he iloteth." 

ihnkup.: Vrutu k Adana, 1,059. 

B, Trans. : To imbue with passion ; to im- 
passion 

■p&ss-ldn-al (SS as sh), a. & a. |Eng. 
passion,: -c4} 

A. As nilj. : Of or pertaining to the pas- 
sions ; influenced by passion. 

"Tho )>oetry . . of Byruu pauional." — Emerton : 

Mnff. Truitt, eh. xiv. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The same &a Passionarv (q.v.). 

2. A MS. copy of the four Gospels, upon 
which the kings of England, from Henry 1. to 
Eil ward VI., took the oath at their ooroiiatinn. 
(0r6y Shipley.) 

• p&ss'-ion-ar-y (as as sh), s. [Lat. pas- 
» xm u riuni } from piwsio = suffering ; Fr. pas- 
tJonstire ; Sp. pnsionario ; It&l. pamtmurio.] 
A bonk in which are described the sufferings 
of saints and martyrs. 

•*Th© pattion u riet of the female saLdU."— IEo rten : 
nut. K»g. Poetry. il. 177. 

p&ss’ Ion ate (ss as sh), * pass ion at, n. 
(Low Lat* /Htwiowtfns, from Lat. jxtssio = 
suffering, passion (q.v.); O. Fr. jxissioiui ; Fr. 
posai'oiiHe. ] Excited or moved by passion; 
characterized by or exhibiting passion ; as — 

1, Characterized by or exhibiting strong 
feeling or emotiuii ; excited, vehement, warm. 

•' In the in id a t of hi* passionate wweverAtlon*. ho fejl 
down dead ti|*m tlie Counter : Cock Fighter t 

Garland. (Nutc.l 

2. Easily moved or excited to anger ; hot- 
teuipered. 

*• A passionate man deserve* the least Indulgence 
tinaa i liable."— .id Jwon SpoctuXor, No. <38. 

*3. Sorrowful. 

" She Is »ad and passionate.* 

Shaketp. : King John, IL 

*4. Compassionate. 

" ThU passionate humour of mine.” 

&tia.';**p. : Richard Ilf., t. <. 

• piss -ion-ato (ss as sh), v.t. [Passion- 
ate, n.J 

1. To affect with passion ; to Impassion. 

** Great plea»iire mix'd with pitiful regard. 

That godly king and queen did /lauionnfe.* 

Spcnter : F. (/.. I xll. 18. 

2. To express passionately or sorrowfully. 
**Thy niece and I. poor creature*, want our hand*, 

Ami cannot pmtlrnmle our tenfold grief 
With folded arm*. ‘ 

Shaketp.: Tit ut A ndronlcus, til. i. 

p&ss -Ion ate (ss an sh), ndv. [Eng. 
passionate ; * Ly.\ 

1. In a passionate manner ; with strong 
feeling or emotion ; anleiitly, vehemently. 

*' Wlmever paitlonately cuvets anything h© baa not, 
haa lost Ilia hold.''— I.'Fttru aye Fable*. 

2. In a passionate or angry manner; angrily. 

p&83‘-l6n-ato-ncss (ss ns sh), s. [Eng. 
ixusiomtte ; lies#.) The quality or stale of 
being passionate; passion ; vehemence, ardour, 
anger. 

•’To love with Kline patthnalene** the (tenon yon 
would marry, in in>t only allowable but expedient"— 
Boyle ll'orA* l. JO. 

p&ss loncd (ss us sh), n. [Eng. pission ; 
-cd.J 

L Moved or exeltml with passion ; affected. 

" Pa**lnneil to ©xalt 
Tb© arll*t’* Inntlnet hi in© at the coat 
Of pulling down the woman a" 

r It. Ilruwtting : Aurora IMgh, lx. 

2. Expressing passion ; Impassioned. 

M Nor *lgh of III*, nor plaint, nor /xuilon'd inoan.“ 
Keutt. 

• pftss' Ion frig (ss ns sh),*. I Eng. passion ; 

Any 1 'I he stale of being affected wdtli passion 
or strong feeling ; a passionate utterance or 
expression. 


P&ss*-l6n 1st (ss as sh), *. [Foretym. see 
def.J 

Church Hist. (PI .) : The Congregation of Dis- 
raleed Clerks of the Most Holy Cross and 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, founded by 
Si. Paul of t ha Cross (1094-1775), who esta- 
blished the first monastery of the congrega- 
tion at Argentara, near Orbitella, In 1737. 
The dress resembles that worn by regular 
clerks, but a heart-shaped badge, surmounted 
by a cross, ia fastened to the breast, and the 
soutane is confined at the waist by a black 
leather strap. The Passionists came to Eng- 
land in 18 42; their first Provincial was Father 
Ignatius Spencer, a convert. They have now 
five houses in this country and six in the 
United States. The life Is extremely austere, 
and the work consists in giviug missions and 
spiritual retreats. 

pass’-ion-loss (ss ns sh), a. [Eng. pmwfon ; 
-tew.) Void of or free from passion ; not easily 
excited ; calm, cool. 

••[Ye]ar*, or ahould b«. passionless and pore." 

Byron : /leaven & Earth, Ls. 

p^ss Ion- wort (ss aa sh), j. [Eng. passion , 
and u’orf.) 

Bot. (FI.): Lindley’e English name for the 
Passifloraceae (q.v.). 

* pas sl-un cle, s. [A dimin. from passion 
(q.v.). J A little or petty passion. 

** Not at all capable of pAMiou.*, but of passiunclesf 
— D« yuincey : Aulob. Sketches, b 117. 

pis'-siVO, a. & s. [Fr. jxissif, from Lat. pas- 
sives = suffering, from ja^sus, pa. par, of 
paUur = to suffer ; Sp. pasivo; Iial. passivo.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. Suffering, not acting; receiving or cap- 
able of receiving impressions from au external 
agent ; inactive, inert. 

*■ Hlyh above the spmnd 
Tbelr march was. and the puttier air upbore 
Their nimble tread.'* Miiton : P. L.. v t 72. 

2. Unresisting, not opposing; receiving or 
enduring without resistance ; submissive : as, 
passim obedieuce. 

II. Gram. : Expressive of suffering or of 
being acted upon by some aetimi ; expressing 
that the subject of the verb suffers or is acted 
upon by some action or feeling : as, the passive 
voice, a jassive verb. 

B. As Jubsfonfit’e : 

Gram. : A passive verb or voice. 

passivo bonds, passive shares, s. pi. 

Bonds or shares issued by a government or by 
a commercial company, on which no interest 
is paid, but entitling the bidder to aoma fur- 
ther benefit or claim. 

passive - commerce, s. [Active -com- 
merce.) 

passive debt, a. A debt upon which, 
by agreement between the debtor and creditor, 
no interest is payable, as distinguished from 
an active debt, tlmt is, a debt upon which 
interest ia payable. 

passive-obedience, s. [OnEmENCE.] 
passive-prayer, a. 

Mystic Thcvloyy : A method of contempla- 
tion, in which the aoul is said to be passive, 
i.e., to be in aome special sense moved by 
God. 

•• It It lunmrfant to notice that tn the p*uf/©e.prav«*r 
•free will ©xerclms* lt*eU t<» tb© whole ol IU extent.' 
Catholic iii>*tl©9 liiflft i*n thin, anti wholly reject t lie 
falfe iioti'iun of tOworptluii in tli© Deity, Ium of per- 
■OliulLy. 4c ,' — Atblis k Arnold : Cnth. /Met., p. 670. 

passive shares, s. pi. [Passive-donos.J 
passivo state, s. 

Of iron , ifc. ; I ncapabllity of being acted on 
by roni'cntrated nitric acid, because It Is 
placed lu contact with platinum wire. 

passive title, a. 

Scots law: A title incurred by an heir in 
bcribigo who does lmt enter as heir In the 
regular way, nnd therefmc Incurs liability for 
the whole dnbts of the ilceeased, irrespective 
of the assets. 

passive-trust, *. 

Low. A trust as fi» which tho tnistecs hnvo 
no active duty to perform. 

• pis' slvo l6ss, a. 1 F.ng. jMUttive ; -I«f.) 
Not liable In sullcrlng. 

" Owl l» pa**ir*t*ue. m /Airlr* Mlrum .Vodum, p. 20 


p&«'-slve-l^, adv. [Eng. po**ir© ; -ly.J 

1. In a passive manner ; without resistance ; 
anresistingly. 

** Not ouly but actively r©*ht their prlooti* 

— Prynne : Treachery * Duloyalty . pL II L. p. A 

2. In the passive voice ; aa a passive verb. 

piis'-slvo ness, 3. [Eng. jvwire; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of l»eing passive; 
caj<ubility or susceptibility of receiving Im- 
pressions from external agents or causes. 

•* The primary Ulea annexetl to tho word If that of 
pauivrn-tt. or U-iiiK bu|»uUiv©ly acted upuu." — Coj?an.* 
On the Pattiom. p. A 

* 2. Capacity or power of suffering ; paa- 
sibility. 

” By tho (xuilMnru and fulferlmr* of our Lord and 
brother w© were all rtfCUed fiotn tho portion ct 
dovlif Bp. Taylor; Sertnont, vtd. iL. fer. l(X 

3. Calmness, patience ; passive submission. 

" W© can feed thl* mind of Our* 
lu a who 

Wardtu) ,rth Expostulation k Reply. 

• p&S-siv'-J-t^, s. I Eng. passiv(e) ; -ity.) 

1. The same as Passiveness (q.v.). 

*• Ood. In the creation of this wor'd. flrit produced a 
mans of mutter ImvhiK nothing In It but an obediential 
capacity and patileity."— Bp. Taylor : Sermont, voL 
UL. ser 10. 

2. The tendency of a body to continue in a 
given state, either of motion or rest, till dis- 
turbed by another body ; inertia. 

“No mean between |*M»©tm1«l1lty and Impenetra- 
bility. iKftween p'Wtvittt and activity. the*e 1«lng coo- 
trary and oiipoait©/*— Cheyne : Philosophical Prln. 
ciplct. 

* pass' less, a. [Eng. pass; -less.] Having 
no pass or passage ; impassable. 

” Behold what pattle** r«>ckf on ©ith«r hand. 

Like primal- Wall*. al>out them sLand." 

Cowley : Plague* of Egypt. 

pa^S-man, J. [Eng. pass, and man.) In tb# 
universitiea, one who passes fur aa ordinary 
degree without honours. 

pass ment, j. [Passement.) 

pass'-o-vor, a. [Eng. pasj, v., and otvr.) 
IPasch.) 

1. Judaism: 

(1) A festival Instituted to commemorate 
Jehovah's *' passing over *’ the Israelite bouses 
while “ passing tlmmgli ” those of the Egyp- 
tians, to destroy in the latter all the llrat- 
born (Exod. xii. 11, 12. 23, 27). The flrat 
passover (that in Egypt), those subsequently 
occurring in Old Testament, times, and those 
of the New Testament ami later Judaism, were 
all somewhat different. In the first of these a 
lamb without blemish was taken on the tenth, 
and killed on the fourteenth, of the month 
Abib, thenceforward in consequence to be 
reckoned the first month of the ecclesiastical 
year. The blood of the lamb was to be 
sprinkled on the two side-posts ami the aingia 
upper door-pout, aiul the flesh eaten ** with 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs" before 
morning (Exod. xii. 1-13). That night Je- 
hovah, jmsaing over the Mood -stained ilnore, 
alow the firstborn in the Egyptian bouses not 
aimihtrly protected ; and. as the emancipated 
Jews that night departed from Egypt, that 
first passover could linve continued only one 
day. But tho festival was to ho an annual 
one. Connected with it was to lie a feast of 
unleavened bread, continuing ucven additional 
days, viz., from the fifteenth tn the twenty- 
first of Abib, dining which no lea ten was to 
bo eaten, or oven allowed to bo in ibc house 
(Exod. xii. H-20; Num. xxvdl. 10). [Un- 
leavened.] Sometimes the term lussiiveris 
limited to tho festival of tho Inurteetitli of 
Abib ; sometimes it includes tlmt ami the 
feast of iinleaveued bread also, the two being 
viewed ns parts of one whole (ICzek. xlv. 2)i 
When the Jews reached Canaan, eveiy ninlo 
was required to present himself before God 
thrice a year, viz., at the passover, or feast 
of unleavened bread, at tlmt of *' harvest,” 
and that of “Ingathering” (Exod. xxiil. 1 C)l 
T im designations of the «eeoml and third 
suggest that the first also nmri.od a stage in 
the agricultural year. It was, in fuel, the 
soring festival (IMit. xvi. 9), held about the 
time when the first barley wns rij*o. In the 
Old Testament six passovera urn mentioned 
as having been actually kept : that in Egypt 

i Kxod. xll. 21 -2S), that In the wilderness 
Num. lx. 1-14), that under Joshua atGIlgn) 
Joshua v. ID), tlmt under Hezekluli (2 Chron. 
xxx.), that uiub r Josiali (2 Chron. xxxw), nml 
tlmt under Ezra (Ezra v| ). After I lie exile 
wine was introduccn, ...id is still used (cf. 
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Matt. xxvi. 17, 27, Ac). Io modern Judaism 
no lamb is sacrificed, but the ahank bone of 
» shoulder of that animal is eaten, leaveu put 
away, ami other ceremonies observed. 

(2) The paschal lainh(Exod. xii. 11; 2Chroo. 
xxx. lft ; John xviii. 28) 

2. Chidstianity : Using passover jo the sense 
of the paschal lamb, St. Paul applies the term 
to Christ, of whose death that of the paschal 
lamb wait typical (1 Cor. v. 7 ; cf. John xix. 
14). [Easter.] 

pass' port, *passe-port, pas-porte, s. 

[Fr. 7 >asseport = a passport or safe-conduct, 
from passer = to pass, and porte (Lat. porta) — 
a gate ; Sp. pasnportc ; ltal. pa&saporfo.) 

L Literally: 

I . A saf 3 -eonduct or warrant of protection 
and licence to travel, granted by a compe- 
tent authority. The regulations relative to 
travellers in foreign countries have been con- 
siderably relaxed of late years, and passports 
are now required only in a few countries. 
Passports may be given for goods as well as 
persons, and are carried by neutral merchant- 
vessels in time of war to certify their nation- 
ality. and protect them from attacks by bel- 
ligerents. 

'• Let him depart ; hi* passport »h*)l be made. 

And crowns for convoy put Into his parse.* 

Sfutkesp. : If turn Iv. A 

* 2. A licence granted in time of war for 
the removal of persons and effects from a 
hostile country ; a safe-conduct. 

* 3. A licence for importing or exporting 
contraband goods or movables without paying 
the usual duties. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. Anything which enables one to pas 3 with 
safety or certainty. 

“ His passport Is hla Innocence Mid eraee. 

Well kiiowQ to all the natives of the place." 

Dry Urn. (Todd.) 

2. Anything which enables or assists one to 
attain any object or end. 

" Under that pretext, falti she would have (riven a 
secret patsporl to her affection " — Sidney: Arcadia. 

* 3 . A certificate of character. 

pass wort, *. [Palsywobt.] 

p&ss’-y-ite, [After Passy, where foaud ; 
auff. -i£e tiUiTi.).] 

Min. : An impure form of silica, fouad in 
white, earthy masses. 

* pas’-s^-meas-ure (cas as ezh), s. [A 
corrupt, of ltal. passar/ie^o.] [Paspy.J 

past, 7 x 1 . par., a., s., acZv., & prep. [Pass, r.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1 . Gone by ; neither present nor future ; of 
or belonging to time gone by ; not to coine. 

“ My day** delight ia past.” 

Shakvtp. : Venus * A do nit . 380. 

2. Spent; gone through; endared, under- 
gone. 

3. Having completed the term of an office 
and having been succeeded by another person, 
as past master (of a Freemason lodge), past 
high priest, past eminent cummaader, past 
potentate, past exalted mler. 

C. As suhst. : A former or bygone time or 
state ; bygone times ; a state of things in 
former times. 

D. As adv. : By, along : as„lle ran past. 

E. As preposition : Beyoad — 

(1) 0 f lime: After. 

“ past the n»ld season. " Shake <p • Tempest, IL L 

(2) Of position or place: Further than. 

" The enemy Is past the march .** 

Sitt keep. : liiduxrd Ilf., v. A 

* (3) Of number or <puantity : Above ; more 
than. 

** Not part three quarters of a mPe." 

Shskesp. ; Winter's Tate . It. A 

* (4) Of quality : Not within ; exceeding. 

" He doeth things p<tst finding out -*'— Job ix. 10. 

(5) Of menial condition : Having lost ; with- 
out. 

“ Who, being post feeling, hxve given tbemaelvea 

over unto lasciviousness.”— Ephesians iv. 19, 

* past-cure, a. Incurable. 

“ We must not . . . 

So pr istltnte our pust^-ure malady 
To nn|ii ricks.” 

Stuik'-rp. : Alf t Well that Ends Well. it. 1. 

past-master, s. One who has served 
the office of master, as of a guild, Ac. ; hence. 


one who is thoroughly experienced in any 
business or line ; an expert. 

‘'The versatile adroitues* which has made the ex- 
Premier a past-master la parliamentary tactics.* — 
Observer, Nov. IS, 1885, 

* past-price, a. Invaluable. 

“ Fhe price of part- price deerest blond." 

Dunes: Mi rum in M>dum, p. ft. 

* past-anee, * past aunce, s. [A corrnpt. 

of Fr. passetcmpn. \ Pastime (q.v.). 

•• Sir Peter Sbyrborne . . . thaoked them gTeatly of 
their pastnnnce."— Berners: Froissart; Cronyde, voL 
li., clu cLxviiL 

past 3 , s. [O. Fr. (Fr. pdte), from Late Lnt. 
pasta = paste, from Gr. v-a<rtrj (paste) = n mess 
of fond, prop. fein. of -natnot (pastas) = be- 
sprinkled, suited, from ira<r<ru> (pa^so) — to 
sprinkle, espec. to sprinkle salt; fcfp., Port., 

& 1 tal. pasfu.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) A soft adhesive composition, having 
sufficient moisture in it to cau*e softness with- 
out liquefaction. The term is generally ap- 
plied to flour moistened with water. 

•‘With certain* beetle* of wood they beat their come 
to powder : then they make p iste of it. and of the 
paste, cake*, or wreathes.''— Uackluyt : Voyages, tii. 220. 

(2) A mixture of flour, water, starch, &c., 
variously compounded in different trades. It 
is sometimes strengthened by starch, and pre- 
served from mould by carbolic acid. 

(3) A highly refractive vitreous composition 
of pounded rock-crystal melted with alkaline 
salts and coloured with metallic oxides. 
Used for making factitious gems. [Strass.) 

* 2. Fig. : Composition, compound. 

"The Inhabitants of that town [Geneva], methlnka, 
are made of another pas: c."— Howell : Letters, bk L, 

1 l. let 44. 

II, Technically : 

1. Calico-printing : A boiled composition of 
flour, starch, or gum with water, used as a 
vehicle for mordant, colour, resist, or paddiug, 
or discharge. 

2. Plastering : A mixture of gypsmn and 
water. 

3. Pottery: An earthy mixture fur making 
ceramic wares. 

If (1) Chinese paste: A cement of bullock’s 
blood, quicklime, and water, for stone, 
earthenware, or wood. 

(2) Furniture paste : A mixture of beeswax 
and turpentine, for polishing furniture. 

(3) Polishing paste : A mixture of materials 
of varying grit and vehicle, according to the 
purpose for which it is to be used— rotten- 
stone, emery, tripoli, bath brick, soft-soap, 
olive-oil, lard, turpentine, Ac. 

(4) Shaving paste : A kiad of perfumed soap 
which lathers readily. 

paste-eel, s. 

Zool. : A popular name for Anguillula glu- 
tinis. [Angcillula.] 

paste-points, s. pi 

Print. : Register-points on a tympao. 

paste-pot, ft. A vessel containing paste, 
which is laid on with a brush. 

paste-rock, «. 

Geol. £ Petrol. : Sedgwick’a name for certain 
pale-O' floured earthy slates of Wenlock age, 
constituting part of the Taranuoo Shales or 
Rhyader slates. 

paste, r.f. [Paste, a] 

I, Lit . ; To fasten, affix, nnite, or cement 
with paste. ( Swifl : Baucis dt Philemon.) 

II. Figumth'ely : 

1. To cover as with a paste. 

•'With driving dnnt hU checks are pasted o‘er." 

liryden : Virgil ; .£naU Lx. LOSA 

2. To beat, to thrash. (Slang.) 

pastC -board, s. &a. [Eng. paste, and boanrf, a.] 

A. As siibstantice : 

1. A thick paper board, made by pasting 
together .a number of sheets of paper. These 
are afterwards pressed to remove the water of 
the paste, dried and calendered, and cast into 
moulds; card-board. ( Butler : Hudibras, i. 1.) 

2. Playing-cards. (Co lloq. or slang.) 

3. A visiting-card. (Slang.) 

“I shall just leave * pasteboard."— Bughrs : Tom 

Brown at Oj ford, ch. xxv. 

4. A board on which dough ia rolled out for 
pastry. 


B. An adjective : 

1 , Lit. : Made or consisting of pasteboftnL 

“ Pat silkworms on whited brown p*per Into » 
pasteboard box. ’ — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* 2. Fig. : Sham, counterfeit, not genuine. 

“ Here may be seen In bloodless pomp array'd. 

The pasteboard triumph Mid the cavalcade. 

Goldsmith: Traveller. 

p&S'-tel, s. [Fr., from Ttal. pastello, from Lat 
past ilium ~ a little roll or cake, dirnia. from 
past us — food.] 

1 . Art: A solid coloured pencil made of 
fine pipe-clay, gum- water, and the reqnired 
pigment. The exeented work is also called a 
pastel or a drawing in chalk, aud requires the 
protection of glass. 

2. Dyeing: Woad. It gives its name to the 
vat in which pastel and indigo are used ; tbe 
pastel- vat. 

pastel-vat, a [Pastel, 2.) 

* pas’-tel-er, * pas -ter-cr, «. [Paste.] 

A pastry-cook. 

“Alexander . . . refused those cook* and i»\*terert 
that Ada, queen of Caria, *eut him.”— Green*. 

ptis’-tern, * pas terne, * pas-tron, a 

[O. Fr. pasturon (Fr. pdturon), troio pastures 
pasture, fodder; so called because 
when a horse was turned out to 
pasture he was tethered by a 
cord passing round tbe pastern ; 
ltal. pasfurate.] 

1. That part of the leg of 

a horse betweeu the joint 
next the foot and the 
coronet of the hoof. The 
first phalanx of the foot 
is called the great pas- 
tern bone ; the second, 
the email pastern or pastern. 

coronary - the third * 0reit b _ ^ 

the cothn-bone, which pattern ; c. CotSo-bou* 
is inclosed in the foot. 

2 . A aback lo for horses while pasturing. 

♦3. A clog, a tether. 

*4. Applied In borleeqoe to the homan leg. 

pastern -joint, *. The joint in a horse’s 
leg next tbe foot; it corresponds to tbe human 
knuckle. 

Pas-teur\ *. [Loula Pastenr, ft celebrate*! 
French biologist, horu ia 1822; died in 1895.] 

Pas teur-a'-tion, Pas-teur-I-^a'- 
tion. Pas - teur - 1 - za- tion, a Tbe 

process of Pastauriziog. 

Pas-teuV-ian, i. Of, relating to, or named 
for Pasteur. 

Pas-teur'-ijm, «. The methods advocated 
by Pasteur. 

Pas-teur'-ize, Pas-teur'-I^e, w. 

1 . To subject, as beer, to a process Invented 
l»y Pasteur, which destroys the vitality of 
ferment. 

2. To treat, as a patient, by the method of 
inoculation wilh attenuated virus, advocated 
by Pasteur. 

pas-ticc -l-o (cc as 5 I 1 ), a [ltal ] 

* I, Ord. Lang.: A medley, an olio. 

IL Technically : 

1. Music : An op ira, cantata, or other work, 
the separate iiuinl»ers of which are gleaned 
from the compositions of various authors or 
from several disconnected works of one author. 

2. PninZ., tfc.: A work of art, of original 
conception as to design, but a direct copy of 
the style and mauner of some other painter. 

pas-tiQhe', s. [Fr.J The same as Pasticcio, II. 
(q.v.). 

p&S -tll, pas tille’, a [Fr. pastille, from 
Lat. pustillns = a little roll or loaf, dimiu. from 
pnstus — food.] 

1. An aromatic paste for burning, as a 
fumigator or disinfectant. It is composed of 
gum benzoio, saudal-wood, apices, charcoal- 
powder. Ac. 

2. A kind of aromatic sugared confection. 

3. A pastel (q.v.). ( Peacham : On Drawing,) 

p&S'-til, v.t. [Pastil, s.] To fumigate with 
pastilles. 

pas'-time, * passe-tyme, * pas-tyme, a 

[Eng. jjass. and time.] That which serves to 



f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, s^r, marine ; go, pflt, 
or, wore, wolf; work. who. son : mute. cub. ciire, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, ee. ce = c ; ey = a ; an = kw. 
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male time pans agreeably ; amusement, sport, 
diversion. (C'ou^xr ; Task, vl. 676.) 

pas' time, r.£. [Pastimk, «.] To amuse or 
divert one's self; to sport, to play. 

p&S-tl-na'-ca, *. [Lat. = a parsnip (q.v.).] 

Dot.: Parsnip; a genus of Umbelliferous 
Plants, family Peucedanida*. By Sir Joseph 
Honker it is reduced to a sub genus of Peucc- 
damnii. Braits and hraeteojes winding; no 
calyx teeth ; fruit with rather narrow wings. 
Two or fhreo Known species; cultivated. 
(Parsnip.] Tastinaca Scknlml is cultivated in 
the Levant and Egypt f<-r its edible root. 

pis tm'-^-cine, #. (Lat. pastirac(a) (q.v.); 
•fae.] 

Chpnt. : An alkaloid discovered Witt-steln 
In the sceda of the parsnip (l J astin..u i saliva). 

Pas’-td, s. [For etyin. and def. see compound.] 

Pas to- resin, a. 

Chevu: Ci 0 H g O 2 . A resinous substance 
Imported from South America, where it is 
used l»y tbe Pasto Indians of Columbia or 
varnishing wood. It is tasteless, odourless, 
heavier than water, and, when heated above 
100’, takes tire and burns with a smoky flame. 
It la insnlnbk in oil of turpentine, slightly 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but dissolves 
readily in caustic potash, and in strong sul- 
phuric acid. Its origin is unknown. 

p&s'-to-phor (pL p&s toph-or-i), s. [Gr. 
UOCTT0<^K>p05 (justoj'horos). J iTHALAil KPHOROS.j 

pas' tor, * pas tour, a. [Lat pastor sc a 
shepherd, from pastas, pa. par. of pasco — to 
feed ; Fr. pa&t&ur ; Sp. jmtor ; ItaL pastore .] 

L Ordinary TxtnguaQt : 

* 1. A shepherd. 

1 “Kuou#b. kind* patter: but oh t yonder see 
Two shepbearilt, walking on tbe lay bank bo.* 

U row no : L'ctogue * ; Thirtis ± Ate rls. 

2. Now nsed almost exclusively in its 
tropical sense, for one who feeds the Christian 
flock ; a minister of the gospel, having charge 
of a church and cmigrcgatiou. 

** ThU spokcu, from liht seat Iho Pastor rc*e." 

Il'o rdsieorth : Kzcurtioa, bk. viL, 

II. Omith. : A genus of Sturnid® (q v.), 
with a single species, Taslor rosnts, the Hose- 
coloured Chisel. Head, wings, and tail, blue- 
black, the feathers on head funning a crest ; 
back, scapulars, and rump, roae-colonr. It 
has a wide geographical range, and in habits 
resembles the Starling. It is often called the 
Locust-bird. Tristram (Fauna & Flora of 
Tulestiru, p. 73) aays: “On one occasion we 
rode over some acres alive with young locusts, 
which absolutely carpeted the whole surface. 
One of these flocks |of Pastor roscua] suddenly 
alighted. . . Soon they rose again. We re- 
tarded, and not a trace of a locust could we 
ttnd." (See also lb is, 1832, pp. 410-14.) 

pastor-like, a. Pastorly. 

“Tbe pustor-Hke, and Apo*tollck Imitation ot meek 
and uu lordly discipline." — Hilton ; QfKeformatlonin 
England, bk. IL 

• pos'-tor-a^ble, a. [Pastuuablb.] 

• pas’ tor ago (age ns ig), s. [Eng. pastor ; 
age, ] The oibco or post of a pastor ; pastorate. 

pas' tor qd, * pas' tor all. «. A s. [Fr. 
jxutont/, fioin Lat. pasloratis , from yxislor — a 
shepherd ; Ital. pastorate.] 

A, Astufgective: 

1. Of or pertaining to ahepherda ; rural, 
rustic. 

** The pastoral mannoni which have been Adorned 
with the (Aire-ftt Attribute* uJ jx-ac* and luuoceuc©."— 
Uibbon : Decline £ FaU, vh. *xvL 

2. Descriptive ortrcatlngof ruatlc or country 
lifo : an, n pastoral poem. 

3. Pertaining or relating to the cure of aouls 
or the duties of tho pastor of a church ; be- 
coming or befitting a pastor. 

“Their lord Mid master taught concerning tho put- 
tornl cato bo bod ovor tils owu flock.’— Hooker : A‘cc lot. 
lUUy. 

B. A s substantl re .* 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A poem descriptive or treating of the 
life and manners of shepherds ; a poem in 
which shepherds or shepherdesses are the 
characters ; a bucolic, nu idyl. 

" Now do pastornll I* to br© hard.* 

B)*ntrr . Trures oft he Muses. 

2. A j\astoral letter or address. 


IL Music: 

L A simple melody In six-eight tlmo In a 
rustic st\le. 

2. A cantata, the words of which are founded 
on pastoral incidents. 

3. A complete symphony, wherein a series 
of pastoral scenes is depict' d by sound-paint- 
ing, without the aid of words. 

pastoral-letter, a. 

Eccles.: A circular letter addressed by a 
bishop to the clergy and laity of his diocese 
fur purposes of instructing them on aonic 
topic on which Ids advice and admonition are 
needed : also the name given to a letter pre- 
pared by tiic House of Bishops at the General 
Coovention, and designed to be publicly read 
in all the chinches. 

pastoral-staff, s. 

Eccles. : The official staffer a bishop or abbot. 
The pastoral staff of an archbishop is distin- 
guished by being surmounted by a crozicr. 
The pastoral staif is in the form of a shep- 
herd's crook, and is delivered to the bishop, 
Ac., nt his investiture, and borne by him in 
all his solemn functions, as an ensign of his 
jurisdiction. When borne by a bishop it was 
carried in the left hand, with the crook turned 
outward, indicating his jurisdiction over a 
diocese ; when assumed by an abbot, it was 
carried in the right hand, with the crook 
turned inwards, showing that his jurisdiction 
was con lined to tlie members of his own house. 
The pastoral staif was of metal or wood, en- 
riched with metal and jewels, curved at the 
top, and pointed at the bottom. 

pastoral-theology, s. 

Theol. : That portion of the science which 
deals with the personal nnd official duties of 
pastors of churches. (There is an extremely 
full bibliography of the subject ifl McClin- 
tock A Strong, foe. cif.) 

"To tho pastor aLtheolo>]y literature of Germany 
belong also soino biographical works.”— McClintock ± 
Strong: Cyclop. Bib. i Keel**. Lit., vU. 76". 

pas' to ra'-le, t, [Ital.] 

Music: Tbe same as Pastoral, B. IL 

* paa’-tor al izo, v.t. [Eng. j*r storal, a. ; -tze.J 
To celebrate in a pastoral poem. 

*• You find, prol>Ably 
No evil to this marriage, rather good 
Of hmoceuce to pastoral is* iu song." 

R. B. Brooming ; Aurora Leigh, If L 

* pas’ tor-sd-Iy, adv. [Eng. pastoral; 4y.) 

1. In a pastoral or rural manner. 

*• Vlllago beauties, pattorally sweet." 

<Smurt.* Hop-Garden. 

2. In manner of a pastor. 

pas-tor-ate, ». [Eng. pastor; -ate.] 

1. The office, post, or jurisdiction of a 
spiritual pastor v pasturage. 

* 2. The whole body of pastors collectivoly. 

* pas’- tor el, s. [PASTonxL.J A ahepherd, 
a herdsman*. 

** Pouorellc <uid paxtorclU* ptuwrdo on© sftyrs." 

A/orte Arthurs, 1,120. 

* pas'-tor-Ist, 9. [Eng. pastor; -tot.] An 
actor of pastorals. 

'• Piittoriiti, humourists, clown 1st*.”— Middleton : 
Mayor <d (Juinborough, v. I. 

* pas tor-lcss, a. [Eng. ixistor; -less.) Des- 
titute of or having no pastor. 

* pas’-tdr-lin", s. (Eng. pastor; dimln. sufT. 
•ling. 1 A poor, mean, or insignificant pastor. 

”flom© negligent pastorHngt there «re, which hnvo 
nioro heed to their own© hld««, limn to the soulcs of 
their people.”— Bp. Hall : Motth t Horn. 

* pas’ tor-iy, a. [Eng. pa^for; dy . ] Bccom* 
lag or befitting a pastor; paator-bke. 

“ Against iiegTIguiico or obstinacy, will be required 
a routing volley of pnitorly tlirwitnlngs.”— Mtlion: 
A nmuid. on fietnouttru ni t JJr/sncs. 

pas’-tor-shlp, a. [Eng. 7>astor; -ship.] Tho 
olllco ur junsilirtion uf a pastor; pas lu rate. 

’’ If© fbatl uteri did ot hUowuc free aeoord resigns hi* 
pastorship. "— Pox : Martyrs, p. 1^76. 

pas-tou-rcaux’ (caux as 6), a. pi. (Fr., 

diniin. fmm ^vdanr = n young slieplu rd ; 
pasteur = a ahepherd.] [ Pastor. J 

Church Hist.: The name given to those per- 
sons who took port In ccr’ain risings in France 
In the thirteenth nnd fourteenth centuries. It 
is pmbablo that these outbreaks, of what 
Blunt calls 11 religious Jacquerie," were dim 
In a largo degree to the stiflurlligs of the peas- 


antry from the exnctiona of tbe nobility, and 
that the hostility displuyed to the clergy 
a couseqiteuce of their connection with tha 
aristocracy. Tb»*se outbreaks took place— 

1. In Berry in 1214. The peasantry pillaged 
ch iteaux and religious houses, and proclaimed 
universal equality imd the coining of the riolj 
Ghost. (J^irousse.) 

2. In I25U; the ostensible objects were the 
rescue of Louis VI 1. nnd the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The rising originated in 
Flanders, under the leadership of a person of 
unknown nnine called tbe Master of Hungary, 
who, when lie readied Paris, was at the head of 
1U0.000 men. Here u they not only usurped 
priestly functions, performed marriages, dis- 
tributed crosses, ollered al*solution to those 
who joined tha crusade, but they Inveighed 
against the vices of the priesthood." (£fuaX.) 
'ihey separated into three divisions, and 
inarched southwards, where they were at tacked 
and cut to pieces. 

3. In 1320, in the reign of Philip V. This 
outbreak took place under the pretence of a 
crusade. The insurgents were excommuni- 
cated by Pope John XXI 1. ; and being hemmed 
lu iu C ircassoane, numbers perished of disease 
and famine, and the survivors were put to 
death. 

p&s'-tre lte, s. [After President Pastr6, of 
Marseilles; stiff. -ite(3/in.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, sometime* 
nodular, found at Paillidres, near Alaia, Card, 
France. Colour, yellow. Compos.: essentially 
a hydrated sulphate of iron. 

* pas’-tron, $. (O. Fr. jkisfuron.] A shackle 
or fetter lor a horse ; a pastern (q.v.). 

" Pnstron ot a horse. pasturon.”—Palsgrars, 

pas'-try, * pas trye, s. [Eng. jxute; -ry; 

O. Fr. pastisseric ; Fr. pdlissene.! 

* 1. A place where pastry is made. 

" Hr tnUred hi* way and to struck luto tho pastry 
— IJourtl ; Letters, p. 187. 

2. Articles of food made of paste ; pies ; tha 
crust of a pie or tart. 

" Beast* of cha*©. or fowl* of grarao. 

In pastry built" Milton : P. IL, IL XU. 

pastry cook, s. One whose business or 
occupation is to make aud sell pastry. 

pas -tur-a-ble, a. [O. Fr.J Fit for pasture 

or grazing. 

*’ Many of tho uioimtaias of hi* oonntry were atidor 
cultivation, or at leant w*r© paMurabU."—Duily Tele- 
graph, Oct 14. 1882. 

pas’-tur-age (age as ig), t. [O. Fr., Pr. 

pdtur age. ] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Tho act., occupation, or business of pas- 
turing cattle. 

” It should never after n©rr® for other thltiff. bat for 
pasturage ot beast*." — .S’orth: Plutarch, p. 377. 

2. Grazing ground ; lands fit for the grazing 
of cattle; pssture-land. 

” To view his p/uture th© rich owner went, 

Aad ki whut gFM* th* fruitful y*ar had wnt* 

Drayton Th s Moen-Calf. 

3. Grass on which cattle feed. 

"CaUlo fat led hv good pasturage. After rtolenl mo- 
tion, dlo »uddvuly."— .4r6utA/io< . On Aliments. 

II. Scots Law : The right of pasturing cattle 
on certain ground. 

pas’ ture, a. [O. Fr., from la.t. prut ura = a 
feeding ; prop. fern. sing, of fut. t‘ar. of pasoo 
= to feed; Fr. pdture ; Sp., Fort, & ItaJL 
jxistura. ) 

* I. Food, nourishment, 

2. Ground tit fur the grazing of cattle; 
grass-lands, pus turo* land. 

" By thU rluer »ydo th^re be f*> re medowe**tKl pas- 
tures "—Berners. Froissart ; Cronycte. wL IL, cb «*. 

3. Grass f»r the food of cattle or otlnr 
animals ; tho food of cattle taken by grazing. 

"A carrlr»» herd. 

Knll of Tho ;><i«ri<r*. Jum|« along l>y him, 

Aud n«n or *lay •. ’ .Wi ketp At Teu Like tt, IL i. 

■ 4. culture or rearing; educatlo*. 

’’ From the <lr»it pastures uf our Infant ago, 

To flder care* nnd tijui * MUfrr jvuc© 

Wo huh the |HI|i|L" Dryden. (JVkLI) 

pasture land, ». I^nul fit for or appro- 
priated to the grazing or pasturing of cattle. 

pas' turo, i’.f. A l. [Pasti'iie, •.] 

A. Transitive; 

* 1. Tn feed. 

” A nut hr re to fed© or to fKufure him with itap(wk'— 
Gestn llontuiorutn, |i. 08. 


boil, ; poilt, Jt^Wl ; cat, 9011, chorus, yhln, bench; go, gem; thin, [his; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. -lAg, 
-clan, tiau = ahan. -lion, -si on = shim ; -(Ion, -£ion = rhun. -clous, tloius. eloua ~ alius, bio, -<llo, Ac. = b^L deL 
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2. To feed on growing grass ; to place in a 
pasture ; to supply with p.ustme. 

“An open m>in*h. on which a considerable number 
ofuilm.ua were ptslared." — Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 

B. Intrans. ; To feed on growing grasa; to 
graze. 

‘•The lndiivn benlsm.XQ . . . teuds hie pi afurlntf herds 

At loopholes cut througa th cxest aiimle.*' 

Milton : I\ L , lx. 1,109. 

pas' ture-less, a. (Eng. pasture ; - less .] 
Destitute of pasture. 

paet -y, a. (Eng. past(e); -*/.] Like paste ; of 
the consistence nr colour of paste or dough. 

" Becoming. If oot a mraly- faced. at least * pasty- 
faced boy."— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 28. 18M. 

pas" ty, a. (0. Fr. paste; Fr. pdtt.] [Paste, s.] 
A pie composed of meat covered with a crust ; 
a pie with a crust, made of meat aad baked 
without a dish ; a meat-pie. 

" Bring pasties of the doe.** Scott: Mannion, L 4- 

P&t, a. & adv. (Prob. the same as pat (1), a. ; 
Dut pas — put ; Ger. pass = pat, tit.] 

A. As adj.: Fitting exactly; apt, fit, con- 
venient ; exactly suitable. 

*“I th/uik you.' quoth the F.nljht, * for that 
Because tls to my purpot-e p it' 1 ' 

Butler: Budlbras, 111. t. 

B. AsaAv. : Exactly to the purpose ; fitly, 
conveniently, suitably. 

^ To *<ond put : 

Gaming: In draw-poker, to keep and play 
the cards dealt, oot exercising the privilege of 
drawing others (a **pof hand”). Heoce 
(codog ), to meet any iwii* without change 
or readjustment of one’s poeilioD. 

P&t (1), s. (An imitative word ; cf. 8w. dial. 
pjdttn = to pat, to tap.] 

1. A light quick blow or tap with the Augers 
or band. 

” [He] would not for the world rehuke. 

Beyond & pat, the school-boy duke." 

Lloyd ' Epistle to J, B„ Fsq. 

2. A amall lump of anything beaten into 
shape with the hands ; eapec. a amall lump or 
ma*s of butter. 

P&t (2), [An abbreviation of Patrick, the 
patron-saint of Ireland.] A common name 
for an Irishman. 

p&t (3), s. (Pot.] 

p&t, v.t. & f. (Pat (1). «•) 

A. Trans. ; To atrika gently and qaickly 
with the fingers or hand ; to tap. 

" And Phoebe w« plena' d too. and to tny dog wild, 

‘Corn* hither, poor fellow,* <uid p tiled his head." 

Byrom: A Pastoral. 

B. Intrans. : To beat with the band ; to tap. 

"We see, it le children’s sport to prove whether they 
•an rub upon their hreiut with one bnil, and i/ofupoo 
their furehend with Another.’— /Sacon ■ Xat, Hist., | «3. 

P&t, pret.o/v. (Pit, v.) Put. (SeotcJt.) 

"They pat it xfT for nxethlng nor for axebody.'*— 
Scott: Bob /log, eh. xxiv. 

p^r-ta'-ca, a. (Sp.] 

1. A Spanish coin, of tba value of about 
4a. 8d. sterling. 

2. An Algerian coin, of the value of abont 
ie. 6d. aterling. 

• pa-ta<?he\ s. [Fr. k sp.] 

1. A small vessel or tender employed in 
conveying inen or orders from one ship nr place 
to anntlior. 

"This n*.ule was giueo especially in cherge not to 
•offer any shippe to come out of the baueo, nor permit 
my zehraes, pat aches, or other sum] I vessels of the 
Spauish flee to (which were more likely to aide the 
Dunkirker»| to enter thereinto. — Backluyt : Voyages. 
L 800. 

2. A kind of stage-coach. 

p&t-a-con', s. (Sp.] 

1, The unit of value io the Argentina Re- 
public (La PlatO. It bears also the alterna- 
tive names of Teso Dnn>, and II ird Dollar. 
Originally it was worth 4s. 2d., but is now 
represented oy paper currency valued at about 
half that sum. 

2. A gold coin of Uruguay worth about 
4s. 0(d. 

p&t-a coon', pat-ta-coon, s. (Sp.] The 

Brine as Pataca (1). 

" I d" «<<t see how she could sunport a war lone to 
•ny imri*ose if Castile wt-re quiet, miles souldier* 
would he contented to take c’oveuiml pepiier-corna for 
paMucoone# and pistoles.' — llotcefl, lik. ii.. let 18. 

P&t-00‘-CU3, S. (Gr. (oc) TTaroiieot (hoi P(ltailoi) 
= Phoenician deities of strange dwarfish shape, 
whoso images formed the figure-heads of 
Phoenician eliips.j 


Ichtky. : A genus of Blenniidae, with three 
spei iea, from tJie south aod west Australia. 
Body oblong, 
elevated ante- 
riorly ; snout 
short, with sub- 
vertical ante- 
rior profile; 
dorsal fin, with 
anterior spines 
strong and 
long, continu- 
ous with the 
caudal ; ven- 
trals none ; gill- pat^cus fronto. 
openings wide. 

pa-tag'-i-um (pi. pa-t&s'-i-r.), s. (Lat. — 
a gold edging or border on the tunic of a Roinao 
lady.] 

Comp. Anat . : A membrane extending along 
the sides of the body in the Flying Lemur, 
Flying Squirrels, aod some other animals. 
It is capable of expansion, ao as to act as 
a kind of parachute, supporting the animal 
in its leaps from branch to branch or from 
tree to tree. 

P&t-a-gd-nl-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaioiog to Patagonia 
or its inhabitants. 

B. vis subst. : A native of Patagonia. 

Patagonlan-cavy, s. 

Zool. : Dolichotis patachonica, a genus of Ca- 
viidje, somewhat resembling the Agouti, hut 
with very long eara, and a stumpy tail. The 
fur is dense and crisp, gray on upper part of 
head and body, rusty yellow oo flanks, white 
on chin, throat, and belly ; rump black, with 
a white band immediately above the tail. 
Habitat, Patagonia as far south as 48*, ex- 
tending northwards to Mendoza. 

Patagonlan-provlnce, s. 

Zool. : A province established for the pur- 
pose of systematically recording the distri- 
bution of mollusca. It extends from Santa 
Catharina, south of the tropic, to Melo. (S. P. 
Woodward.) 

Patagonian sea lion, t. 

Zool . : Otaria jubata, Conk’a Otsry. These 
animals formerly had a much wider geograph- 
ical range than at present, being now confined 
to Patagonia. Capt. Cook reports having met 
with individuals from twelve to fourteen feet 
in length, aod from eight to ten in girth. 
Thoso taken of late years do not approach 
this size ; but enormous akutls are often found 
aeattered on the beach. The young are deep 
chocolate color, the female grayish, the old 
males of a rich brown, the flippers in all l>eing 
darker than the body color. They are found 
along the west coast of South America, on 
the islands about Cape Horn, and on the 
Falkland Islands. Specimens have been kept 
in zoological garden a. [OTAav.] 

p&t-a-gon -u-la, s. (Mod. I^at., dimin. from 
Patagonia, of which the species is a native.] 

Bot. : An abnormal genus of Verbenaeeae 
(q.v.l The leaves of Pntagonula vulneraria, 
called in Brazil Ipebraoco, are used to abate 
inflammation. 

pa-ta-la, s. (Sansc., Mahratta, &c.] 

Hindoo Mythol . : A portion of the infernal 
regions. 

pat'-a-mar, pat-te-mar, s. A kind of 
native vessel used by Bombay merchants and 
others for coasting voyages to and from that 
port. Oneof the larger kind is almut76 feet tong, 
2t feet broad, and 12 feet deep, with a burthen 
of about 200 tons. It has two tnnsts, with 
lateen sails. Smaller ones have but a single 
mast. They are grab-built, that is, have a 
prow-stern the same length as the keel. They 
are the best native vessels in India. ( Journ . 
Boy. Asiat. Soe., i. 10.) 

pat and, pat -in* (Etvm. doubtful.] The 

bottom plate or sill of a partition of a screen. 

pat'-a-ra, s. [Tahitian.] 

Bot. : An excellent timber, probably Dios - 
corea pentaphylla. 

Pat-ar-i -ni, s. pi. [Paterini.] 

* pat a-vin’-i-tv, s. (Lnt. pohivlnttas, from 
Patnvinm. now i’adua. a eiiy in north Italy; 
Fr. pntavinite : Ital. patavhiita.} A lerm used 


to express the peculiar stylo of Livy, the 
Roman historian, and so denominated from 
the name of his birthplace ; hence, the use of 
local or provincial words in writing or speak- 
ing ; provinciality. 

pat 9 hL, * pacche, * patche, *. (Etym. 

doubtful. SUeat supposes that l has been 
lost, and that the true form is plutch, from 
Low Ger. pfn/;fce, plakk — (1 ) a spot. (2) a piece, 
either torn off or put on, (3) a piece of ground ; 
plakken — to patch.] 

1. A piece of cloth aewed on to cover a hole 
or tear. 

" Patche «. set npoo a little hre*ch. 

Dr credit more, in hiding of the fsolt. 

Than did the fault before It was so i<*tch*d." 

Shake *p. : King John. I*, a 

2. A small piece of anything used to repair 
a breach. 

3. A greased piece of cloth wrapped aronDd 
a rifle bullet. 

4. A strengthening piece on a fabric at a 
point of wear, or around a hole or eyelet. 

5. A piece inserted In mosaic or other work. 

" They suffer their minds to Nppetr in a p1«U«ld 
llrery of coane patches «ud lx, .to wed •hreds "— Locke 

6. A amall piece or spot of black silk uaed 
to cover a defect on the face, or to afld a 
charm. (The custom was very prevalent io 
the early pail of the eighteenth century.) 

" From parches Juttly plaeed they borrow ifmcM. 1 ’ 

Oay : To IV. Poultney. Etq. 

7. An additional or substitute piece io the 
covering or ahenthing of a structure. 

8. A block on tbe muzzle of a gun to do 
away with the effect of dispart; making the 
line of bore and line of aight parallel, 

9. A small piece of ground ; a plot. 

“ For sbors these sixteen hundred yenr* employed 
•bout this patch of ground-’’— Bunyan : Pilgrim ’• 
Progress, pt. L 

* 10. A paltry fellow ; a ninny, au idiot,* 
fool. 

" Whet e pied oinuy’e this! thou ecurvy poicAf**— 
Shakes p. : Tempest, liu 2. 

U Not to be a patch on some person or thing : 
Not fit to be compared to him or it. (Slanp.) 

" Be is not a patch on you for looks." — C. Beade * 
Cloister A B earth, ch- xxxviL 

* patch box, s. A box formerly employed 
to keep patches in. (Patch, 3., 6.) 

** Thrice from thy trembliog hand the patch-box felL" 
Pups : Rape of the Lock. Iv. 162. 

patch-lce, «- Fieees of ice in the ee*, 
overlapping or Dearly joining each other. 

p&t 9 h, • patche, v.t. ii i. (Patch, j.) 

A, Transitive ; 

1. To mend by inserting or sewing on a piece 
of cloth. 

** This must be patch'd 
With cloth of any colour." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus. JLL L 

2. To repair with pieces fastened on ; to 
mend clumsily : as, To patch a wall or a build- 
ing. 

3. To supply deficiencies In. 

" They p«»<cW up the holes * 1th peecee and ra$i ol 
other languages.”— Spenser : Epislle to M. Baroey, 

4. To decorate, as the face, with a patch or 
patches. 

*’ Several ladies who patched indifferently both sides 
of their foce*. '—Addison : Spectator, No. 81. 

5- To make up of ahreds or different piece* 
without regard to suitability or matching. 
(Lit. <£* fig.) 

“ Eulargiugau author’* sense, and bnitdlDg faocie* 
of our own upon his f«muUtioii, we tuav cat) para- 
phrasing ; hut more properly, changing, adding, patch- 
ing. piecing.”— Felton: On the CUusic a 

6. To accommodate or arrauge hastily or 
temporarily. 

** You patched up your excuses. " 

Shakesp. : Antony <£ Cleopatra, 1L 1 

* 7. To disfigure. 

*’ Patched with foul motes.** 

Shakesp. : Bing John, lit. L 

* B. Intrans. : To decorate the face with 
patches. 

*’ There are severs! women of honour who patch oat 
of principle.”— Addison: Spectator. No. 8L 

p&t9hed, pa. par. & a. [Patcii, r.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See tbe verbX 

B. .4s adjective : 

1. Mended or repaired by pieces sewn or 
fastened on. 

* 2. Paltry, mean, silly. 

"He is hut a pof'-W fool. If he will offer to «iv whal 
nietliought l had.”— Shakesp : Midsummer Bights 
Wrernn, iv. 1. 



fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t^ 
er. wore, wqH, work, who, son ; mute, cub, c&re, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, oo = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* pS.t5h’-ed ly, arfy. [Eng. patched ; -ty.) In 
a patched manner; with patches. 

" Nor cad h« beAre with, to haue uewe cloth? *ow«h 1 
or pUchexl Into an old® garment uor old® ciutUe b® 
patchedlye sowed luto a newe."— Vdal : Oalathians v. 

p^lt5h'-er» s. (Eng. patch; -er.] On who 
patches ; a bolcher. 

** Then my Lord Chauncelior tald : Oral in wm but a 
patcher^—Fox : Martyrs, p. 1,363. 

* prlt^h'-er-^ *. (Eng. patch ; -try.) Botch- 
ery ; bungling work ; hypocrisy. 

" Here U »uch patchery, auch Juggling, and such 
knavery I 'Sh.ii.esp. ; T roil us A Cres. rula, li. 3. 

pfttgh' ihg, pr. par., a., & s . (Patch, v .] 

A . & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of mending with patches; botch* 
leg, blundering, bungling ; hypocrisy, 

“ Blackaton being reproued tor hla false patching. 
fell in a quaking and ahaklng."— Fox : Martyrs, p. 1,863. 

2. A patch. 

“Let the il favoured eight of the patchl ng be hidden," 
Vdal ; Luke, v. 

p&t5h'-Irig-ly, *patch-in£-llc,a<h\ (Eng. 
patching : dy.] In a bypocriiical manner. 

*' Did dissembling!!® nod patchinglie vae lume part 
of them.*’— Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,184. 

* p&,tch'-6ck, 5. (Eng. patch ; -oefc.) A clown ; 
a paltry fellow. 

** Orowen to ho ns very patchoches na the wild Irish.' 
— Spenser : State of Ireland. 

p&t'^hou-ll, pat'-ghou-ly, pa9h'-ou-li, 

«. [Beog. pachapat (?).] 

L Ord. Lang. : A perfume prepared from the 
plant described in 2. 

•* Evening-party odoura . . . lamps which hnd been 
blown out, p<uJujuU, whlte-wlne vapours, and cut 
oranges."— Albert Smith ; Scattergood Family, p. 46. 

2. Bot. : Pogostemon patchouli, a labiate 
plant growing in Silhet, Burmah, and the 
Malayan peninsula. Large quantities of the 
plant are exported from Penang for stuffing 
mattresses and pillows ; the leaves, which 
smell strongly, are supposed to keep off con- 
tagion. The dried roots furnish the patchouli 
of commerce. 

patchouli -camphor, 5. 

Chcm. : C15II28O. A compound homologous 
to borncol, obtained from patchouli-oil. It is 
crystalline, melts st 54’, snd boils st 296*. 

patchouli oil, s. 

Chcm. : A brownish-yellow volatile oil, 
obtained by distilling the leaves of Pogostemon 
patchouli. It has a powerful odour, is some- 
what viscid, has a sp. gr. of 0*9554 at 15*5*, 
and boils at 254*. 

p&t^h-wdrk, s. <fc a. (Eng. patch, and work.) 

A, As substantive ; 

1. Work composed of pieces of different 
Coloura and figures sewn together. 

2. Work composed of ditlercnt pieces clum- 
sily pul together ; anything composed of ill- 
assorted pieces. 

B. As adj.: Composed of pieces sewn or 
Joined together : as, a patchwork quilt 

p&t5h'-$f, a. [Eng. patch ; *y.] 

1. Lit. : Full of patches. 

2. Fig. : Cross, peevish. 

"He'll bn a btt pouchy,"— Trollope j Orley Farm. 
voL 1L., ctu HI. 

pato (1), s. (O. Ft., from Ger. plattc = a plate, 
a head ; M. II. Ger, plate; O. 11. Ger. plattd=. 
a plate, the ahaveu crown of the head.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The head of a person ; the top of the 
head. Almost always used in contempt or 
derision. 

” Won thl» taken 

By any understanding pat® but tblne? 

Sh<ik<sp : 11 inters Tale. L X 

2. The skin of n calfe head. 

* IL Fig. : Wit,, cleverness. 

'‘To lay the plot at first well t* matter of more 
pate."— Feltham • He so tees, p. 70. 

pa' to (2), *. [Fr. pdtr. = a pasty (q.v.).] 

Fort. : A kind of platform, usually of n 
roundish shape, erected on marshy ground to 
cover a gate. 

pa'-tO (3), *. (Pattv.J 

tpat''2d* a. (Eng. pat(e) (1); -ed.) Having 


a pate or head. Used in composition, as long- 
pated, slialluw-pated, Ac. 


“A robustious, i«cnw fellow." — Shakrsp. : 

Hamlet. UL X 


pa tee , p&t-teo', a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Spreading out at the ex- 
tremity; forme. Chiefly applied 
to crosses. 

* pftt-e-fjic'~tion, ?. (Lat. pa- . 

tefactio , from pate/actus, pa. par. c w ^ r 
of jMitc/acio =: to ms ke open : pateo = to open, 
and /ado = to make.] Thn act of opening or 
disclosing; disclosure; open manifestation. 


f^l 


"The spirit of msn l festal Ion or pate/aetton.'"— Op. 
Taylor: Sermons, voL iL, pL iL, ser. a 


pa-tcl -la, 5. I Lat. dimin. of patera = a dish, 
a cup, from pateo = to ba open.] 

* X. Ord. Lang. : A amall vas?, dish, or pan. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : The same as Knee-cap (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : (Paiellula], 

3. Zool. <£ Paheont. : Roek-limpet ; the 
typical genus of tlie family Patellidaj. The 
shell is oval, with a subcentral apex, the 
animal with a contiuuoua aeries of branchial 
lamellae, sessile eyes, and aix lingual teeth. 
Itecent species 144, from the shores of various 
parts of the Northern Hemisphere, living 
between high and low water-marks. Fossil 
about 100, from the Silurian onward. [Limpet.] 

patellar, u. [Lat. patcll( a) ; Eng. stiff, -ar.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the patella : as, 
the patellar plexus. 


p&t-el-liir'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. patellar(ia) ; 
Eng. an ff. -ic. ] Contained in or derived from 
Palellaria scruposa. 

patcllaric acid, s. 

Chcm. : CVH^Oio- An acid obtained by 
Knop from the lichen Put diaria scruposa. It 
unites readily with bases, forming two series 
of salts in which one and two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by metals. 


pti tel' it dro, s. pL (Lat. palell{a) ; fern. pi. 
adj. suit’, -idee.] 

Zool. : Limpets ; a family of G a stero pod 011a 
Molluscs, section Holostninata. Shell conical, 
with the apex turned forwards ; muscular 
impression horseshoe-shaped, open in front. 
Animal with a head and tentaclea having eyes 
at their outer bases, one or two branchial 
plumes, foot as large as the margin of the 
shell, mouth with a horny upper jaw and a 
long ribbon-like tongue with many teeth. 
Genera, Patella, Acmita, Gadinin, and Siphon- 
aria. (H'oodzmrd.) 

pa-tel'-li-form, a. [Lat. patella — a small 
cup or dish, and forma — form.] Of the form 
of a dish or pan ; shaped like the patella or 
knee-pan. 


* pa-tei ll-ma’ ni, $. pi. [Lat. patella , f 
connect., and manus= the hand.] 

A'nforji. ; A division of Carabida» established 
by Lntreillc. The two anterior tarsi are 
dilated in the males. 


* p&t'-el-llte, s. [Lat. jxitdl(o); Eng. auff. -ife.] 

Pa hr 0 ?! L ; A fossil mollusc resembling a 
Patella. 

pa tel' lu la, s. [Dimin. from Lat. patella.) 

Bot. : An orbicular sessile shield, sur- 

rounded by a rim, which is part of itself, and 
not & production of the thallus, as in Lccidea. 
(De Candolle.) 

pftt'-Sn, *p&t-fne t *pat-cyn,s. |0. Fr. 

patent, from l>ow Lat patnui — a paten, from 
Lat. patenn, patina = a wide, shallow basin 
or bowi, from Gr. waran? (/*ahinr)= a kind of 
flat dish, from rreravwfu (petannumi) = to bo 
open.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A plate, as of metal. 

"The flour of lieav n 

Is thick Inlaid with patm* of bikbt (fold “ 

Shake ip. . Merchant ijf Centre ▼. 

2. Erclrs. : A plate used from raily (’hris- 
tlnn times to receive Uie Ilo.-d nmseeiated ut 
Mass. At first the pafen was made tif glass, 
hut the use of this material was forbidden in 
the sixth century. 1 11 England it was often 
made of the less previous metals, though 
gold or silver should properly be employed, 
larger patens, called ministerial**, weie used 
to hold the small Hosts for the eomnmnion of 
the laity. I11 the Homan Church the paten la 


consecrated by the bishop with chrism, and 
evidence exists that this rite was in use in 
the eighth century. 

pa-to'-na, ». (See def.J A oame given in 
Ceylon to open grassy areas in the hilly or 
mountainous parts encircled by forest*. 
(Tennent ; Ceylon , i. 24.) 

* pa ten 5y, 5. [Eng. patent; -cy.) 

1. The state of being spread open or en- 
larged. 

2. The state of being opeu, plain, or evident. 

pa tent, * pa tente, a. & s. [Fr. patent, 
fern.* jxitente, from Lat. patens, pr. par. of 
pateo = to bo or he oj>cd ; bp., Fori., A ItaL 
patente.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary language: 

1. literacy ; 

* (1) Open, expanded ; spread out or open. 

(2) Open to the perusal or inspection of all : 
as, letters patenf. [Cf. Diploma.) 

(3) Appropriated by letters patent ; pa- 
teuted ; secured or protected by letters |>atent 
as au exclusive privilege ; restricted from 
general use : as, patent medicines. 

2. Pig. : Open or evident to all ; plain, 
manifest, unconcealed. 

"It 1» explicit, i*i tent, and precise.’— Bp. Horsley: 
Sermons, voL lit., ser. 44. 

II. Bot.: Spreading; having a gradually 
outward direction, as petals from the ovary. 

B, As subst. : A patent, as ordinarily under- 
stood, is a grant of the exclusive right of 
making, using, and selling some new invention, 
though the meaning of letters-] wile nt, or " open 
letters,” has a much wider application, titles of 
honor, appointments to certain offices, Ac., 
buing thus given. The patenting of inventions 
began at an early date, and may l»e traced 
back in English history as early as the reign 
of Edward 111 In the United Stutes patents 
were occasionally issued during colonial days, 
and the Constitution vests in Congress full 
power to secure “for limited times to authors 
and ioventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries” An act 
regulating the issue of patents to inventors 
was passed in 1790. This law held good until 
1836, when a new law was passed providing 
for a strict examination of claims and oilier 
needed reforms. At present, the general prin- 
ciples of the law* are the same as in Euglaud, 
but patents nro granted for seventeen years, 
while fourteen years are the limit iu England. 
The numl*er of pateuta issued iu the United 
States greatly exceei.a that of auy other coun- 
try, the people Ixdng noted for their inventive 
genius. Iu 1840 the minder Issued was about 
600. In IS90 it had reached the annual total 
of about 25,000. In the century since the 
passage of the original law nUmt 600,000 
patents have been issued. In England, up to 
IS52, about 500 patents were granted annually, 
but the number 1ms now greatly increased. 
Tho Patent Office is a part nf the Department 
of the Interior. The minimum excuse* of 
procuring a patent is til Hint $60, but it may l>o> 
much increased by legal and other fees, it 
being usual to procure the assistance of (latent 
lawyers. In England the obtain iAk. anil hold- 
ing « patent Is a more costly "id difficult 
process, then* Ixung taxes demanded which 
amount to £150. 

II The official pronunciation of the substaiv 
tive, and of the adjective in the sense 1. 1 (2), 
(3), is jdT-int. 

patent -leather, *. A varnished or 
lacquered leather used for boots and shoes 
and in carriage and harness work. It em- 
braces a number of varieties and qualities. 
Black is the usual colour, blit it is also made 
in red, green, blue, nnd other tint*. 

patent metal, j. The same as Mvjrrza 

METAL. 

patent oftloo.s. An office for the grant 
iug or urociiring of patents for inventions 

patent reflexod, a. 

Hot. : Spread out, and turned lmck. 

patent right, s. The exclusive privi- 
lege granted to the first inventor of a new 
iiMtiufurf lire of making articles according to 
his Invention. (MVinrfon.) 

patent rolls, ». pL Tho rolls or reglalers 

of patent s. 


boil, ; poTit, ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hln, hough ; go, fccm ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = £, 
-clou, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon — shun ; fion, §lon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shiis. -bio, - die, Ac. - bei, dgL 
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patent^yellow, $. A pigment prepared 
by losing litharge and common sail, and after- 
wards washing out the soda ; or, by mixing 
common salt and litharge together in a moist 
state. If this mixture is allowed to rest, a 
chemical change takes place ; the soda is then 
washed out. and the compound formed ; it ia 
afterwards fused and powdered. Also called 
Turuer’s-yellow or Montpellier-yellow. 

pa’ tent, v.t. [Patent, a.] To grant by 
patent; to secure by patent; to make the 
subject of a patent. 

pa tent-a ble, a. [Eng. patent; - able .) 
That* may or can he patented ; suitable or lit 
to be patented. 

pa ten-tee', s. [Eng. patent; -ee.) One to 
whom a patent has been granted ; one who 
holds a patent. 

“'There the crown has UDadvisedly granted any- 
thing by letters patent, which ought not to be granted, 
or where the patentee has done &a act that amounts 
to a forfeiture of the grant, the remedy to repeal the 
patent ia by wnt of *cire f’ictas in chancery. This 
may be brought either on the part of the crown, in 
ordei to resume the thing granted ; or. if the grant l>e 
iujurioua to a subject, the sovereign is bound of right 
to permit him to use his royal name for repealing the 
pafeut in a scire facias ; the proceedings on which 
resemble those ia an ordinary action."— Bluckstonc : 
Comment., bk..iiu. ch. lx. 

t pa' tent ljf, adv. [Eng. patent ; Ay.) Evi- 
dently, plainly, unmistakably. 

•‘That these statements contain a great deal of what 
is patently aud lamentably true it would be idio to 
deny."— Daily Telegraph. Oct. 3» ISbS. 


* pat er, v.t. [Patter (2), r.] 

* pater cove, s. A hedge-prieat. (Lyt- 
ton : Pelham , ch. lxxx.) 



pat' eiva, s. [Lat] 

* I. Class. Antiq. : A round dish, plate, saucer, 
or goblet, used by the Greeks and Romans in 
their sacrifices 
and libations. 

They were com- 
monly of red 
earthenware, 
sometimes of 

bronze and patera. 

other metals, 

ornamented with a drawn pattern, and were 
especially used to contain the wine with which 
a libation was poured over the head of a 
victim or oa the altar. 


2. Arch. : Properly an ornament on a frieze 
representing a round dish in bas-relief, but 
the term is also applied to many flat orua 
ments not resembling dishes. 


pat er a'-Ite, s. [After A. Patera; suflf. 
- ite (dfiu.).j 

Min. : An amorphous, black mineral, found, 
with uranium minerals, at Joachiinsth.il, Bo- 
hemia. From an analysis of very impure 
material, Laube determined the mineral to be 
a molybdate of cobalt, with the formula 
CoOMOj. 

pat-e-rcr'-o, pat-a^rar'-o, s. [Sp.] 

Ordn. : A mortar for tiring salutes. 

"lean see the brass patarames glittering: oa her 
poop."— Kingsley : Westward Hot ch. xix. 


pa ter fa^nil' i &s, 5. [Lat.] 

I, Ord.W.ang. : The father of a family. 

* 2. Law: One who was sui juris and the 
father of a family. 

Pat-er-I'-ni, s. pi. [Latinised from Milanese 
pateria = a popular faction.] 

Church Hist. : The Paulicians, or Manichsenn 
heretics, wlio came to Italy from Bulgaria in 
the eleventh centnry. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the word was a common 
name for heretics generally ; and it was applied 
by i named priests to those who opposed the 
marriage of the clergy, as if such opposition 
indicated Manichaian views. (Blunt.) 

Pit er ins,Pat'-er-ine§,s.pL [Paterini.] 

pa-ter'-nal, a. [Fr. patemcl , from Low Lat. 
paternalist from Lat. pa tern us, from pater = a 
father; Sp. paternal; ltal . pate male.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a father; becoming 
or befitting a father ; fatherly. 

•‘Shall upend their daya in joy uuhlamed. and dwell 
Long time in peace, by (ami lies and tribes. 

Under p«tema£ rule.' Milton : P. L„ xii. 34. 

2. Received or derived from one's father; 
hereditary. 

" Their small paternal field of corn." 

Dryden . Horace, ep. U, 


P 3 t-tor’-naI-ly, adv. [Eng. paternal ; -ty.] 
io a paternal manner; like a father. 

Pa-ter-ni-an, s. & a. [Paterniani.] 

A. Assubst. (PL): [Paterniani]. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to or connected with 
the Pateruiaui or their tenets. 

Pa ter-ni-a'-nl, s. pf. [Etym. doubtful ; 
perhaps from (Dais) Pater — (God) the Father.] 
Church Hist. : A sect of Manichaaos, con- 
demned by a council held at Rome, a.q. 307. 
They held that the upper and intellectual 
I«art of the body was created by God, and the 
lower and sensual jiart by the devil. Called 
also Vennstians, from their immorality. 

palter'- ni-ty, $; [Fr. paternite, from Lat. 
paternitatem, acc. of paUmitas, from jxifenms 
= paternal; Sp. paternidiul ; ItaL paternita.] 

1. The relation of a father to his children ; 
fatherhood, lathership. 

"The world, while it had scarcity of people, under- 
went uo other dominioQ than paternity and eldership." . 
— Raleigh. 

2. Derivation or descent from a father : as, 
the paternity of a child. 

3. Authorship, origin : as, the paternity of 
a book. 

pa’-ter-nos-ter, s. [Lat. = Our Father.) 

1. The Lord's Prayer, from the first two 
words of the Latiu version. 

“First, three times tell each Avo bead, 

And thrice a Paternoster say." 

Scott: Glenfinlat 

2. Every tenth large bead in the rosary 
used by Roman Catholics iu their devotions. 
At this they repeat the Lord’s Prayei*, and at 
the intervening small beads an Ave Maria. 

3. A rosary. 

4. In Arch. : A kind of ornament in the 
shape of beads used iu baguettes, astragals, Ac. 

5. In angling a name given to a line to which 
hooks are attached at certain intervals, and 
also leaden beads or shot to sink it. (So called 
from its resemblance to a rosary.) 

“And with gut paternoster and live minnow, or 
email gudgeon, [trout] are well worth • triaL"— field. 
Oct. 3. 1SS.V. 

‘Tl/nn paternoster while: While one could 
say a paternoster ; in a minute; in a jitfey. 

*• All thys was don, as men say, in a Paternoster 
vryle."<— Poston Letters, t 74. 

paternoster-pump, s. A chain pump 
(q.v.). So named troiu a landed resemblaoce 
of the buttons on the chain to the heads of 
the rosary. [Chain-pump.] 

paterncster-wheel, s. A noria (q.v.). 

path, s. [A.S. pcedh, padh ; cogu. with Dut. 
pad ; Ger. pfad — a path ; Lat. pons = (1) a 
path, (2) a bridge; Gr. ndros (palos) = a path ; 
JSansc. pafAa.J 
I. Literally: 

1. A trodden way ; a way beaten or trodden 
by the feet of man or beast, or made hard by 
wheels ; ao established road or way ; a narrow 
or unimportant road ; a passage, a* footway. 

"The woodes with their Mind and uncertalne 
pathes — Goldtnge : Ccesar. to. 166. 

2. The way, course, or track takm or 
followed by an animal or other object in the 
air, the water, or space : as, the pafA of a 
meteor in the sky ; the path of a fish iu the 
sea. (Job xxviii. 7.) 

II. Pig. : A course of life.actiOD, procedure, 
or couduct. 

4 path, v.t. & u (Pat^, s.) 

A. Trans. : To walk or go on ; to follow. 

" Paths ng young Henry’" unadvised vrav*.'' 

Drayton Humphry to Eletior Cohham, 

B. Intrans. : To walk or go abroad ; to 
travel. 

pat-han, s. [A corruption of Afghan , or of 
Arab. Jatah = to conquer (?). ] 

Ethnol. : A person of Afghan descent ; one 
of the four great divisions of the Indian Mu- 
hammadans. 

* path-e-mat'-ie, o'. [Gr. iro 077 ^ 071*05 (pa- 
thematikos), from wo^mo. (pathema), gemt. 
7m0r}/uaTO5 (pathematos)= suffering.] Of or 
pertainiog to that which is sullered; desig-, 
nating emotion or that which is suffered.’ 
[Pathos.] 

"The great ligament between tho percipient and 
the pathemutic part o t our nature."— Chalmers: 
Bridgewater Treatise, pt. ii., ch. iiL. p. 3S8. 


pa-thet'-ic, o. & fi. [Fr. pathitique , from Lat. 
patheticus; Gr, 7ra0»/Ti*os (pathitikos), from 
7ra0oy (pathos) = suffering.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Full of pathos ; affecting or moving the 
feelings; moving, atlecting; exciting* pity, 
sorrow, grief, or the like. 

** Every youth to entertain hU love . . . 

Used each pathetieke pliraae that nerv'd to move/ 
Stirling : Aurora. *on. 

* 2. Expressive of, or showing passion ; 
passionate. 

B. .4$ subst . : The style or manDer adapted 
to awakeu the passions, especially tender 
emotions. 

pathetie-nerves, s. pi. 

Anat. : The fourth pair of cranial nerves; 
called also trochlear nerves. [Patheticos.J 

* pa-thet' lC-al, a. [Eog. pathetic.; -aL) 

1. Pathetic, affecting, moving. 

2. Passionate. 

"He [Hiel ; cf. 1 Kings xvi. 34] mistook Joahoa'i 
cuts* rather for a vtiehaical expreMiou than pro- 
phetical prediction. Puller; Ptsjah Bight, hk. IL, 
ch. xlu 

pa-thet'-ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pathctical; Ay.) 
1, Io a pathetic manner; so as to excite 
emotion ; affectingly. 

" >’o nation ever called so pafhsticaUy oa the com- 
passion of ukl its neighbours.' — Burke: Let. to a Mem- 
ber of the Mat. Assembly. 

* 2. Passionately. 

" The principal point . . . was reserved to the 
and pothetteally though briefly avouched."— Jackson : 
Divine Essence <t Attributes, bk. ix.. [ L 

* pa thet -ie al-ncss, s. [Eng. pathetical; 
-ness . J Tlie quality or state of being pathetic ; 
pathos. 

" The pathcticalncss, grace, and dignity of ths 
sen ten ce.—BLj ck. wall : B acred Classics, i. Wj. 

pa-thct'-i-cus, s. [Pathetic.] 

Anat. : The- fourth nene ; it ia purely motor, 
and only supplies the trochlearis or superior 
oblique muscle of the eyeball. 

* path -et-i^m, s. [Gr. wdeos (pathos) = 
soUeriug.] A name for mesmerism. 

path - fly, s. [Eng. path, and Jly, s.] A fly 
l'uuud on footi'aths. (Worcester.) 

4 path'-ic, s. & a. [Lat. jathicus ; Gr. 7ra0cu>y 
(pathikos), from rra0o? (jtathos) — suffering.] 

A. As subst. : A male that submits to th% 
crime against uatiue ; a catamite, an iugle. 

"And was the uoted patlu c of his time." 

Bert J onion; Sejunut, L S. 

B. As adj. : Suffering. 

path' -less, a. [Eng. path ; -less.) HaviDg na 
path or road; untrodden, impenetrable. 

"There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore." 

Byron: Cluld* Harold. vL 178. 

path'-nage (age a s ig ), s. [Pannage.] 

path-6-ge-net -le, a. [Eng. pathogen(y) ; 
-ftic.] Pertaining or relating to pathogeny; 
producing or generating disease. 

path o-gcn'-ie, n. [Eng. pathogen(y); -ic.) 
The same as I'athogenetic (q.v.). 

pa-thog'-en-y, s. [Gr. ndOos (pathos) =. 
sullering ; -ycriau) (^<j«nao) = to produce.] 

Med. : That branch of pathology which re- 
lates to the generation and development of 
disease ; pathogony. 

* path-og-nom'-ic, n. [Eng. pathognom(y ) ; 
-ic.] The same as Pathognomonic (q.v.). 

” Sometimes a flood of tears relieves those j<athog- 
nomic symptoms. "-C’<#an On the Passions, ch. iL- 

pa thog no mon ic, a. [Gr. TraSoYPcoMort- 

(pathognomonikos) — skilled in judging of 
symptoms of disease : 7rd0o< (pathos) — suffer- 
ing, and ypwMovckost^nwtonifcosj^experieuced, 
skilled ; yvwpac ( gndnai ) = to kuow.J 
Pathol.: Characteristic, of a disease. A 
pathoguomonic symptom ’is one which, with- 
out fail, enables a physician to recoguise a 
malady. 

pa-thog’-no my, s. [Gr. Tra'flos (pathos) — 
sutienug, feeling; yixi/ui] (gnome)— significa- 
tion.] Expression of the passions ; the science 
of the- signs by which human passions are 
iodicated. 

pa-thog dn-y, s. [Pathooeny.] 


te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian. », co = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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p&th-o-3og'-?c, path-o-log'-lc-al, a. 

[Eng. pathology) ; -ic, * 101 / ; Fr. patkologtgue.) 
Of or pertaining to pathology. 

pdtJi-o-log'-IC-al-ly. aAv. (Eng. patho- 
logical; - ly .] lit a pathologic maimer; ac- 

cording to pathology. 

pa tho 1-6- gist. s. JEng. patkolog(y); -isf.] 
i)ue who studies or treats of pathology ; one 
who is skilled or versed in pathology. 

pa-thol-6-gy, s. [Fr. pathologic, from Gr. 
n-ntfoAov , *» {.paOwloqco) = to treat of diseases : 
»ra0o« (pathos) = suffering, and Ac'yu (/ey«5) = 
to apeak, to tell ; Sp. k Ital. yutoto'jiu.) 

Med. Science: The branch which treats of 
disease. It investigates its predisposing and 
existing cause, its characteristic symptoms, 
and Its progress from tlrstto last. Sometimes 
this la called Internal Pathology, whilst Ex* 
tcrnal or Surgical Pathology treats of those 
lesions or delunnities which require surgical 
treatmeut for their removal. Another division 
is into Human Pathology, which occupies 
itself with tlia diseases of man, and Compara- 
tive Pathology, which makes comparison 
between the diseases of man and those of the 
inferior animals. Vegetable Pathology treats 
of the diseases of plants. 

pa thom -c-tr^, s. [Gr. naOo<; (jmthos) — 
suffering, and fserpov (met ran) = n measure.] 
The measure or measurement of suffering ; 
the perception or distinction of various kinds 
of suffering. 

path-o-pce-l-a, S. [Gr. iraQomnia (patko- 
poiiu), from Triflos (pathos) = suffering, and 
iroietu (poied) — to make.] 

Rktt. : A apeech, or figure of speech, de- 
signed to move the passions. 

pa'-thos, s. [Gr., from -nuBeiv (pat he in), 2nd 
nor. in tin. of 7rd<rxu> ( t >asch6 ) = to suffer.] 
Passion; that quality, attribute, or element 
which excites emotions and passions ; espe- 
cially that which excites the tender feelings 
or emotions, as pity, compassion, Ac.; a power 
or quality which touches the feelings. 

” There waa » pathm In thin lny." 

Moore . Light of the Harem. 

path-way, s. [Eug. path , and way.) 

1. Lit. : A path, a road ; a beaten track ; a 
footpath. 

M We tread the pathway *rin In arm." 

Scott : Brutal of Triermam, iii. (Introd.) 

2. Fig. : A path or course of life, action, or 
conduct. 

“They cannot turn a man out of the pathway vt 
▼ertoe, — Morth : Plutarch, }>< 1.010. 

• pdt'-l-ble, a. [I, at. pafi&i/is, from patior = 
to suffer.] Sufferable, tolerable, endurable. 

*patlb-u lar-y, a. [Lat. patibulum = a 
gallows ; Vr. ‘/xifi&u/at're.J Peitajning or be- 
longing to the gallows or execution. Shaped 
like a gallows. 

**Be«trMe» with \t» patlhnlary fork the pit of bot- 
tomlciM terror." — Carlyle : Diamond Mecklacc, eh. xvL 

* pa-tlb' n-lat-cd, a. [Lot. patibulum = u 
ga'llowa.] * Executed on a gallows ; hanged. 

pd -tion 90 (ti os sh), • pa-d-cnce, s. [Fr. 

jMitirtice, from I At. jMiticntia, fr<un jxitiens = 
patient (q.v.) ; Sp. hi Port, puciencia; Ital. 
jKLzicnza.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. Tlie quality or state of being patient ; the 
power or capacity oi enduring pain or labour; 
physical endurance. 

2. That quality or state of mind which 
enables a person to meet affliction, trouble, 
calamity, provocation, Ac., with calmness and 
composure ; endurance without murmuring or 
fretfuluess. 

'•That, which In mwo mm we catltlo— patience, 

Is 1 Mile cold eowandico In noble bread*. " 

ShaJc* t/». ; flicHanl //., L 1 

3. Freedom from discontent or peevUluicfts ; 
^uiet ; perseverance lit waiting for anything. 

“Patience / The «t*lue U but newly 11 ~ 

bhtXkesp. ; lHefrr'i Tide, r. &, 

4. Indulgence, forbearance, leniency, long* 
Buffeting. 

*' Have patience with me, and l will pay thee all.*— 
Jlalthrw xvlll. 5*. 

• 5. Permission, sufferance. 

“They »Uy njxm yuor patience " 

Sh «*«p. // IMlri, lit 1 

6. Perseverance in action or exertion. 

“He learnt with patience, and with mevkiicim taught."' 

Harte. 


IL Technically ; 

1. Bot. : Ruvirx Fatxmtia, ao called from 
the slowness of Its o^ration as a medicine. 
It is used on the Continent as a spinach -plant. 

2. Cards: A game at cards, played by one 
person. 

patience dock, s. 

Lot.: Polygonum Bistorta; (2) [Patience, 

II. U. 

pa-tient (tl as sh), * pa-ci-cnt, a. A s. 

[ Fr. patu'nt, front Lit. pi/tiens, pr. par. of 
xitior = to suffer, to endure; Sp. pacunte ; 
tal. pasicnle.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Able physically to bear or endure pain or 
suffering ; capable of bearing, enduring, or 
supporting pain, trial, suffering, or adversity 
without murmuring or frctfulness ; calm, 
composed. 

2. Able to bear or endure; proof against ; 
capable of enduring or standing. (Followed 
by o/ before that which is eudured.) 

3. Culm, composed ; not hasty or impetu- 
ous. 

“ Be patient, princes ; you do know, thr*e fits 
Are with his h^haean very ordinary." 

S/utketp. : 2 Henry /F., iv. 4. 

4. Indulgent, lenient, longsnflbring ; not 
easily ]»rovoked; not revengeful against 
injuries. 

** Warn them thftt wre uiiruly. wupport the vtok, be 
patient towards all meu.'-l 2'heu Uvniant v. H. 

5. Persevering or constant in action or exer- 
tion; calmly diligent. 

’* Whatever I hAVodone U due to patient thonght.* 
— .Veieton. 

B. As stibstantive : 

• 1. One who or that which receives impres- 
sions from external agents. 

“The Iron la the patient or the *ub]oct of pasilon. In 
» philosophical neo«e, because It rroovw the operation 
of the ag<?nL‘'— ll'afli. 

2. Specif. : One who suffers from a disease 
nr indisposition ; one who la under medical 
treatment ; a aick person. 

'*Iq medical language, • perton oppressed with 
disease Is called a j»i tient, or an involuntary eufferer.” 
— Coyan ; On the Pateioiu, cb. L 

* pa' -t lent (ti as sh), v.t. [Patient, a.] To 
compose, to calm. (Used with & reflexive pro- 
noun.) 

“Patient yourself, mrulam. «od pardon mo." 

Shakap. : Titus Andronicas, L IL 

pa-tlent ly (ti as sh), * pa- cl- ent -li, 
* pa-tient liche, adv. [Eng. jxiiient; -ly.) 

1. lu a patient manner ; with calmoess or 
composure; without discontent or murmur- 
ing. 

" I oould endure 

Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home 
Wbera I am free by birthright, not at all ” 

Cotsper : 7\uk, y. 47?. 

2. Calmly, tranquilly; without undue haste 
or impetuosity ; quietly. 

“If you wilt patiently dance In our round." 

Shakefp. : Midsummer Might's Dream, 11. i. 

3. With indulgence or leniency ; indulgently, 
leniently. 

* 4. With quiet perseverance or diligence. 

pit'-i-lo, t. [PuTimi.] 

pat-in, pat-ino, •- [Paten.] 

pa ti na, s. [I^at., = a pan, a dish, a kind of 
cake, from inteo— to lie open.] 

1. A bowl of metal or ea rtlie n ware ;n patella. 

2. The green aerugo, nr rust, which covers 
ancient bronies ami medals, and which, being 
one great proof of age. lias often been fraudu- 
lenlly imitated by forgers of antiques, by tho 
action of acetie ncid. 

• patlsh, v.t. [0. Fr.] To bargain, to atlpu- 
late. 

“The money . . . pathhed for hl» ruuniame."- 
Udal ; Jp>fj>h. Qf Krannwi, p. 29X 

pilt’-l-tur, s. [Lat. = be suffers, 3rd pore, 
sing. pica. Indie, of puf/or = to suffer.] 

Kccles. : The mark by which the absence of 
a prelieiulnry from clmJr, either by sickness ur 
lejive, was denoted. In either <nuiu ho did not 
forfeit any of Ids revenue. 

p&t'-ly, atlv. [Eng. iwf, n. ; -ly . ] In o pat 
manner; lit ly, exactly, conveniently, appro- 
priately. 

" How patty e ml llvrllly d>> Ihrytet out our Hwvlour'c 
holm; u.tilod to Ui« rroM. ~tlarr<*e Srmumi. vol. II , 
trr. 2%. 


* pat'-raa -wort, s. [From jKitma, the nativ* 
oauie of 'liafltesia Palma, and Eng. irorf.] 

Bot. (PL): A name proposed by Lindley for 
Raffles iacefe, but ultimately altered to Raf- 
ttesiads. 

pat ness, s. [Eng. pat, a. ; -n«<.] The 
quality or state of being pat; fitness, exact- 
ness, apprupriateuesa. 

" Thi» hr w IthM lu ta rwemhllug »nr* that I 

fmr Lh« description w itl* e<iun1 p^itneu Uitty no it botil.” 
—Barrow: Sermons, vol l, *ef. 17. 

patois (as p&t’-wa), s. [Fr.] A dialect 
peculiar to a rural district, or to uneducated 
persona ; a provincial dialect ; broken lan- 
guage. 

“ Joo. tho oook, who wss an Englishman, and under, 
stood not a word of liaelic, bad many an aiterontiaa 
with tiie men, moit of whom knew little Eughab. 
and uoueol whom outiid comprehend Juus iiarticular 
patoisf— Field. April i. ISSi. 

pa-ton' 9ce, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : A term applieil to n cross which has 
the ends of the arms similar to what they are 
when fteury. 

* pa-trelle, * pay trol, s. [Lat. pcctomte, 
lrom pectus = the breast.] A pectoral (q.v.) 

* patren, v.i. [Pattbk (2), v.) 

* pd -txl al, a. k s. [Lat. jxifritt# = belonging 
to one’s native land, from potria = one’s na- 
tive land, from pater, genit. pa/rw = a father.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. OrdL lang. : Of or pertaining to a father; 
paternal. 

2. Gram. : Pertaining or relating to a family, 
race, or line of desceut ; denoting a race or 
family. (Applied to a certain class of words.) 

B. As subst. : A noun derived from the 
•name of a country, and denoting a native or 
inhabitant of it. 

pa tri arch* * pa-tri archo, * pat-ri- 
arko, s. [Vr. patriarchs, from lnt. painurc/io, 
pa tri arches ; Gr. 7rarptdp\Tjs ( pcitriarchSs) = 
the father of a race, from 7rarpca (pafria) = 
liueage, and ap\g ( archc ) = rule ; dpx« (uncAo) 
= to rule ; Sp. A Ital. pafriaroa.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Tlic father and ruler of a family ; one who 
governs his family or descendants by paternal 
right. The term ia usually applied to Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacnh, and his sous, or the heads ol 
families before tbe flood. lienee, tho cbief 
officer of certniu societies. 

2. A venerable old man ; the oldest member 
of a family or community. 

“The prttrfarcA hoary, tbe of hie kith and tbe 
hamlet." Lonj/iUow. Child, of Lo*f i Supper. 

3. The eldest member of a class ; anything 
of extaune antiquity. 

“The monarch oak, tho patriarch of ih»» tree*" 
Dryden: I'atamon * Arctte. tit. i.ota 

IL Ercles. & Church Hist. : The highest grade 
in the hierarchy of ordinary jurisdiction, tho 
8co of Home excepted. The jurisdiction of 
the Bishops «»f Alexandria, Rome, ami Antioch 
over their respective pm\inces is recognised 
by tho sixth canon of the Council of Nice 
(a.d. 325). Tlie title came into use in the 
fifth century. In the fourth Constantinople, 
and in the fifth Jerusalem occupied the posi- 
tion of pal riarebatea. These eastern sees have 
long been lost to the Ixitiu Church, which 
admits a Maronitc, a Melchite, nud a Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch, a Patriarch of Cilicia, 
of the Armenian, ami u Patriarch of Babylon, 
of the Chaldean rite. There ure also three 
minor Patriarchs in the Western Church, tho 
Patriarch of tbe Indies, the prelate of the 
highest rank in the church of Spain, the Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, and tho Patriarch of Venice. 

pa-trl-ar^ ohaL rt. [Fr., from Jkitriarche = 
a patriarch (q.v.). ] 

I, Ordinary language: 

1. Of or pertaining tn a patriarch nr patri- 
archs ; possessed or enjoyed by putrlarehs: 
ns, jxi/riareAaf authority. 

“ Nor hwimhI (ha ;v»fn|iirrfcof cUUn 
Of I'bleftniii in tlirlr len-lrr ■ won* * , 

.*ndt ■ /jtity of the hike, vl. «. 

2. I.lko orresetnbllnga patrinreli ; vcneniblo 
** Hn«*h ilr»wvy •^•IviitAry w*ul» Ii*vp they. 

Who would to jKifri'irrArti y«*r« hv« on " 

Morris. 

3. Subject to a patriarch. 

" Arehl>l»li»i<« or nietrn|xi|it«n't tn Fnvnce *re lm- 
tnnIUtely mhject t*» l he JnrlMlrtt »n ; *rwl. In 

Other jii>vcv». they *rn HmnoUilely »uh)rct to U»# 


boll, \> 6 $; p6Tlt, ; oat, 9011, chorus, 9hin* bench; go, feem; thin, this; sin. 09; expect, Xenophon, oxlst. lng. 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon - shun ; -^lon, -jion = zhun. -clous, tloua, -slous = ahCie, -bio, -tllo, Ac. = bol. doL 
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4. Anthrop. : Having the father as the head 
of the family, and each family constituting an 
independent social unit. 

** Within the Dominion of Canada the Esquimaux 
are patriarchal, the father being head of the family 
and descent and Inheritance following the male line. 
— Ath-f na am, Oct. 4, 1884- 


patriarchal- cross, s. 

Her. : A eross in which the shaft is twice 
crossed, the lower anus being longer than the 
npper. 

patriarchal-dispensation, s. 

Theol. : The dispensation of God’s grace 
under which the patriarchs lived. It extended 
from the Fall to the call of Abraham, or to 
the promulgation of the Law on Sinai, when 
the Jewish dispensation began. Each patri- 
arch was the priest of liis own household ; 
worship might be offered anywhere ; sacrifice 
existed, but not the extensive and burden- 
some ritual of J udaism. 


pa-tri arch ate, s. [Ft. patriarchat. ] 

1. The office, rank, or jurisdiction of a patri- 
arch. 

•• They thought of nothing but to hare grext fami- 
lies. that their own relations might swell up to a 
patriarchate. "— Bp. Taylor: Sermons , vol. L, ser. 17. 

2. The residence of a patriarch. 

* pa tri-arch dom, s. lEng. patriarch; 
•dam.] The office or jurisdiction of a patri- 
arch ; a patriarchate. 

* pa'-tri arch css.s. [Eng. pa/ri«rcfc;-«s.] 
A female bead of a family. (Fuller.) 

* pa-tri-arch'-ic,* pa tri-arch'-ic-al, a. 

[Lat. patriarchies ; Gr. 7raTpiapx i *°s (jtatri- 
archikos).] The same as Patbiarchal (q.v.). 

* pa'-trl-arch ism,s. [Eng. patriarch ; -ism.] 
Government by *a patriarch, or head of a 
family, who was at the same time ruler and 
priest. 

" The zeal of these eats t’other's patriarchisms." 

Brume: To hit Rev. Friend Dr. 8. 

pa r trf-arch-ship, s. [Eng. patriarch ; -ship.] 
The office or jurisdiction of a patriarch ; a 
patriarchate. 

* pa' tri arch y, s. [Gr. n-aTpiapxia (patri- 
archia).'] 

1. A patriarchsliip, a patriarchate. 

Touching the precedence of metropolitans belong- 
ing to that patriarchy." — Breretcood. 

2. The system of government by patriarchs. 

pa-tri -clan, a. & s. [Fr. patricien ; Lat. 
patricius, from pater, genit. patris = a father; 
Sp. Port, patricio; ltal. potrizio.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Roman 
patricians ; pertaining to a person of noble 
blood ; senatorial, wealthy ; not plebeian. 

" The government would have heeu entirely In 
patrician hands. - — Jl facaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xix. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A Roman senator. 

“The proudest »nd most perfect separation which 
can be fuuud in any age or country between the nohles 
and the people, is perhaps that of the patricians and 
the plebeians." — Gibbon : Decline <& Fall, ch. xvii. 

* 2. A person of noble birth ; a nohleman ; 
a wealthy noble. 

* 3. One who is familiar with the writings of 
the early fathers of the church ; one versed in 
patristic learning. 

1 The Roman patricians consisted of about 
three hundred gentes , houses, or clans, who 
constituted the aristocracy of the city and 
territory. To these were gradually added 
many individuals adopted into the gentes, and 
the descendants of both classes. Each of 
the genfeshad a common name. They were sub- 
divided into families. At first the patricians 
monopolized all high offices in the state, but 
after political contests with the jdebeians, last- 
ing for centuries, Liciuins (b.c, 365) carried 
bis rogation, by which plebeians were admitted 
to the consulate, and to the custody of the 
Sibylline books. 

?a-tri9-i-a'-nl, s. pi [See def.] 

Church Hist. : A Manichaean sect, the fol- 
lowers of one Patricius, of whom nothing ia 
known with certainty. They probably arose 
in the fourth century. They taught that 
suicide was lawful, since man’s body was the 
work of the devil. They are not mentioned 
by Epiphauiii9. 

* pa-tri'-cian Ism, s. [Eng. patrician; -ism.] 
The rank or character of patrician3. 


* pri-trio'-I-ate (c as sh), s. (Patrician.) 
The aristocracy collectively, or as a class. 

•’ A rapid glance at the fortunes of the Imperial 
patriciate ." — Disraeli : Lothair, ch- xxv. 

* pftt-ri-9ld -al, a. [Eng. pat ricid(e) ; 

Of or pertaining to patricide or parricide; 
parricidal. 

* pat -ri 9ide, s. [Lat. pater, genit. patris 
— a father ; aedo (in comp. cido)= to kill.] 

1, The murder of a father ; parricide. 

2. The murderer of a father ; a parricide. 

* p^t-rick, * per -trick, s. [0. Fr. j xrtrix; 
Fr. perdrix, from Lat. perdix.] A partridge 
(q.v.). 

pat-rl-co, $. [Gipsy lang.) A gipsy priest. 

p&t-ri-mo'-m-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. patri- 
monialis, from patrimonium — patrimony 
(q.v.): Sp. & Port, patrimonial; ltal. patri - 
moniale.] Of or pertaining to a patrimony ; 
possessed or held by inheritance ; inherited 
from ancestors ; hereditary. 

•* My patrimonial treasure and my pride." 

Coroper : Retirement, 867. 

«[ Patrimonial (or hereditary) jurisdiction: 
The jurisdiction exercised by a person over 
others by right of inheritance, or as owner of 
an estate. 

pat-ri adv. [Eng. patrimo- 

nial; - iy .] By* way of patrimony; by in- 
heritance. 


p&t ri-mon-^, * pat ri-mon-ie, # pat- 
ri-moigne, s. [Fr. patrimoine, from Lat. 
patrimonium, from pater, genit. patris = a 
father; Sp., Port., & ltal. patrimonio.] 

1. An estate or right inherited from one’s 
ancestors ; an estate which descends by in- 
heritance ; a paternal inheritance ; heritage. 

“ Chalenge to ourselves our portions due 
Of all the patrimonies 

Spenser : Mother Hubbards Tale. 

2. The endowment of a church or religious 
house ; a church estate or endowment. 

3. A bequest, a legacy. 

" The patrimony of knowledge which wm left ne hy 
our forefathers." — Burke : On the French Revolution. 


«[ patrimony of St. Peter: The States of the 
Church ; the territory formerly subject to the 
Pope as a temporal sovereign. 


P&t'-rin-lte, s. [After Leonhard von Patrin ; 
suff. -its (il/in.).} 

Min. : The same as Aikinite (q.v.). 


pa'-trl-ot, pat-ri ot, s. & a. [Fr. patnote , 
from Low Lat. patriota = a native, from Gr. 
TrarpiciTTi* (patriots) - a fellow-countryman, 
from warptoq (pafrios) = belonging to one's 
father, hereditary, from na-nqp (pater) = a 
father ; Sp. & ltal. patriota = a patriot.] 

A. As subst. : One who loves his fatherland ; 
one who is zealous in defending and support- 
ing the cause or interests of his country. 

•• Patriots have toll'd, and In their country’s cause 

Bled nobly.” Cowper : Task, v. 704. 

B. As adj. : Devoted to the interests and 
welf.ire of one's country ; patriotic, loyal. 

•* To see a bend called patriot for no cause. 

But that they catch at popular applause." 

Cow per: Table Talk. 143. 

* patriot-ess, * pat'-ri ot ess, s. [Eng. 
patriot; -ess.] A leinale patriot. (Carlyle: 
French Revol, pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. ix.) 

pa-tri ot’-ic, pat-ri-ot'-ic, * pa-tri ot- 
lC-al, * pat-ri-ot'-Ic-al, a. IFr. jmtriot- 
ique, from Low Lat. pat riot icus, from Gr. 
star poo tiko^ (pat riotikos) ; Sp. patrioiico ; ltal. 
j>afrioffico.] 

1. Devoted to the interests and welfare of 
one's country ; actuated hy patriotism or love 
of one’s fatherland. 

*' Guard what you say ; the patriotic tribe 
Will aueer. and charge you with a bribe.” 

Cow per : Table Talk. 83. 

2. Characterized or actuated by love of one’ 9 
country. 

"They may give a sensible and patriotic vote."— 

Observer, Nov. la, 13S5. 

Patriotic Fund, s. A fund raised chiefly 
from motives of patriotism to relieve the 
widows and orphans of soldiers who have 
died fighting their country’s battles. Such 
funds "have been raised in Eugland. The 
most remarkable of the series was that com- 
menced June 18, 1S54, under the auspices of 
Prince Albert, to assist the families of those 


who were killed in the Crimean War: £1,458,000 
were collected. From part of this money an 
institution was founded, at Waudaworth, on 
July 11, 1857, to educate the daughters of 
aoldiers and sailors. 

pa-tri-ot-ic-al-ly, pat-ri ot -ic-al-1 f, 

adv . [Eng. patriotical; -ly. ] In a patriotio 
manner ; like a patriot. 

“The opposition, whether patriotically or f»c- 
llously, eouteud, that the ministers had been ob- 
livious ol the national glory. - ' — Burke: Regicide 
Peace, let. 3. 

pa-trl-ot-ism, pat’ri-ot-ism , «. [Fr. pa- 
triotism# ; Sp .patriotisms; I tab pafrioffisino.] 
1. Love of one's fatherland; devotion to 
the interests and welfare of one’s country ; 
the passion which aims to serve one’a country 
and to maintain its laws and institutions. 

'* Patriotism must bo founded in great principles, 
and supported hy great virtues.”— Bolingbroke : Idea 
Of a Patriot King. 

* 2. Patriots collectively or as a class. 

Pa-trl-pas'-si-an, s. [Lat. pater — a father, 
and passus , pa. p*ar. of pntior — to guffer.] 
Church Hist.: One who held either of the 
forms of Patripassianisra (q.v.). [Mqnar- 
chian, B.l 

Pa-tri-pas'-si-an-I^m, s. [Eng. Patripas - 

sian ; -wm.] 

Church Hist. : The teaching that God the 
Father hecame incarnate, and suffered for the 
redemption of man. It may he of two kinds : 
(1) Substituting, in tlie person of Jesus, the 
one undistinguished God for the divine nature 
of the Word ; (2) attributing possibility to 
the Godhead. The former view was held by 
the Noetiana, Praxeans, and Saheilians ; and 
Pearson (Expos. Creed , art. iv.) points out 
that the doctrine is involved in Arianism, as 
it is also in Apollinarian teaching. 

" The history of tb© Monarchism sects shows 
endeavour to escape from the revoltiug tenet of Patri- 
passian ism." — lil u nt : Diet. Sects, p. 332. 

*pa-trl9t,$. [Patristic.] One who is versed 
in patristic learning. [Patrician, B. 3.] 

pa-trist' 1C, pa-trist'-ic-al, a. [Fr. pa- 

tristique, from ’Lat. pater , genit. patris^ a 
father.] Of or pertaining to the ancient 
fathers of the Church. 

“In the patristic writing*.”—//. B, Wilson: The 
Motional Church. 

patristic-theology, s. The same &s 

Patristics (q.v.). 

pa-trlst'-ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. patristiail; 
-ly.] In a patristic manner ; after the manner 
of the fathers of the Christian Church. 


pa-tris’-tlcs, s. [Patristic.] That branch 
of theology which is more particularly con- 
cerned with or based on the doctrines of the 
Christian fathers. 


* pa'-tri-zate, r.t. [Lat. patrisso, from pater t 
genit. patris = a father.] To take alter or 
follow the example of one’s father. 

” Conjuring him, by the cogent arguments of ex- 
ample and ml©, to patrizate."' — Fuller: Worthies; 
UarLfordshire. 

* pa-tro9'-i-nate, v.t. [Lat. patrocinatus , 
pa. par. of pafrociuor, from patrocinium = 
patronage, from patronus — patron, from pater, 
genit. patris = a father; bp. d: Port, patro- 
cinar ; O. Fr. patrociner.) To patronize. 

" Preach it up, patrocinate W'—Urquhart: Rabe- 
lais, hk. iiL, ch. v. 

* pa-tro9-i-na'-tion, s. [Patrocinate ] 
Patronage, countenance, support. 

•• Where the case i* foule, abhor the patrocination." 
-Bp. Ball: Works, li. 3Sl. 

* pa-tro9 -m-y, s. [Lat. patrocinium.] [Pa- 
tiIocinate. ] Patronage, patrocination. 

Tis a vain religion which givea patrociny to wicked- 
neea.’’— Warburton : Apology for learning, p. 240. 


pa trol’, pa-trole', * pa-troll', s. [Fr. 

patroui’le =‘a tramping about, a patrol ; pa- 
trouiller — to paddle about, to patrol ; from 
O. Fr. pate, Fr. patte — the paw, the foot ; 
Sp. patrulla = a patrol, patrullar — to patrol; 
ltal. jattuglia = a patrol; Port- patrulha .] 

1, Mil. : A walking or marching round of a 
guard in the night to watch and observe what 
passes, and to secure the j>eace and safety ol 
a camp or other place. 


" Beiug then upon patrol, 

With noise aloue bc-tt off the Gaul. 

Butter: Budibrat, U- 8- 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
©r! wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cut), cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se. ce = e ; ey = a ; an = kw, 


patrol— patten 
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2. The men on guard who go the rouods in 
the night ; a detachment whose duty it is to 
{■atrol. 

3. A police-constable whose duty it is to 
patrol a certain district or beat for tlio pro- 
tection of property. 

patrol man, s. A patrol. 

** At tho iK-jrtuning of each watch two men set out 
from the station ou paUvl duty and follow their beat* 
to the right and left respectively until they meet the 
patrol-men from the adjaceut •Uitlons.'i-Scrt&nor’* 
J lagtuinm, Jan. 1160, P- K23. 

patrol wagon, t. a wagon used by 
the police, or by the underwriters' patrol, 
pa trol', r.f. A t . [Patrol, s. ] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To go the rounds in a camp or garrison ; 
to fulfil the duties of, or act as, a pntroL 

2. To perambulate a certain beat, as a 
policc-constablc. 

B. Trans. : To perambulate as a patrol ; to 
go round as a patrol or guard. 

•‘The police patrolled the street*."— Z)ai7y Tef#- 
graph. Sept li, lssS. 

• pa-trdr -lot-ism, s. (Fr. patrouillotisme.) 
A system of military police or patrol. 

” Patrol lot Item la strong; but death l»y iUxvatloa 
... 1* stronger.”— Carlyle : /Venc h UevoL. pt. 
hk. Til., ch. ill. 

pa'-tron, a. A a. [Fr., from Lat. patronum, 
arcus. oipatroiv's = a patron ; from paler, gen. 
patris = a father ; Late Gr. n arptav (patron), 
naTfHiivos (pat ro nos ) ; Sp. patron ; ltal. patrone, 
pail rone; Fort, pafreuto.) 

A. .da substantive ; 

I. Ortlinary Language : 

1. One who patronises, supports, protects, 
©r countenances a person or a work ; an advo- 
cate, a supporter, a favourer. 

“ Whom I hiive ever honour'd u my king . . . 

As my great patron thought on tn my prayers." 

ShuAetp. : Lear, 1. I. 

2. A patron-saint (q.v.). 

3. One who has the right of presentation to 
an ecclesiastical benefice ; one who holds the 
gilt or disposition of a benefice. 

"Upon tho vacancy of A living, the patron is bound 
to preaeDt within six calendar months, otherwise it 
will Inline to the bishop." — Blackttono ; Comment., 
bk. it., ch. &. 

* 4. One who had the right of presenting a 
parochial minister to a vacant charge. (Scof<A.) 

* 5. The commander of a small vessel or 
passage-boat ; one who steers a ship's long- 
boat. 

* 6. A case to hold pistol cartridges. 

* 7. A pattern, a model, an example. 

“ Which priests serve vnto tho patron »nd ihodow 
of heavenly things. ’— Uebrewt vill. 6. 115€J.| 

8. A kind of fish. 

"Lobsters . . . flocks, pikes, dick • pudiJocks, nod 
y>fi/rnM Huh ." — Exploit t of H'tio WiUle, p. 4. 

II. Homan History : 

1. One who had manumitted a slave (Marf. 
vi. 2S, 29) between whom and his manumissor 
a new relation was created, the freedmau 
owing liis former master the obedience of a 
son, an«l tho patron assuming many of tho 
rights which the jxitria polcslas conveyed. 
[Client, II.) 

2. A member of any distinguished house 
chosen by a eitizeu who stood in need of a 
pro lector. 

“Let him who works tho client wrong hrwaro tho 
patron’ t ire.” MacnuGi// I irgntia, 

3. Any dLstinguishcd Roman who watched 
over the interests of subject states or cities. 
(Cicero ; de Off., i. 11.) 

i. An advocate, a pleader, with duties some- 
what analogous to those of a barrister. (Mart . : 
L 98, 09.) 

B. As <nlj. : Affording tutelary aid ; tute- 
lary. 

patron saint, *. 

Kecles, : The saint under whoso invoca- 
tion countries, churches, religions houses or 
Societies, or individuals are placed. The 
patron of a place is chosen by Urn people 
with the consent of the clergy; ami of a 
church by the founder. There cannot he 
more than one principal patron of a country 
or church unless by Apostolic Indnlt. [Titu- 
lar, «.] 

•pa'-tron, v.t. [Patron, a.) To act tho part 
of a patron to ; to patronize. 

*' A good r*u*« need not be pafroned by pn»*ion."— 
Browne Itetigio Medlri, | S. 


pftt'-ron-ago (ago as ig), $. [O. Fr. patron - 
nage ; Fr. patronage’, from Lat. patronatus, 
from jvifronas = a patron.] 

L Ordinary iMnguagr : 

1. The act of patronizing, countenancing, or 
supporting; countenance, favour, support; 
encouragement of a person or work. 

“Nor Anything doth add more estimation to truo 
nobility* then patronage of learuiug.” — Drant : 
Horace. (Dedlc.) 

2. Guardiauship ; tutelary care, as of a 
*\int 

" From certala passages of tho poets. several ships 
made choica of tome god or other for their guardians, 
u among the Koujah t'atbotlcks every vested is re- 
coin in to tho patronage of some particular 

ssmL" — Addison. 

3. The right of presentation to an ecclesias- 
tical benefice ; the right or title of a patron 
of a living. 

“The patronage can he only conveyed by o|*ratlon 
of law. viz., by writing under seal, which is evidence 
of an invi.tlblo mental transfer."— Bit teks tone . Com- 
ment., bk. ii„ ch. 2. 

II. Hist. : Whoever under the old Roman 
Empire built a temple to a god had the right 
of nominating the nfilciating priests, and, in 
the reign of Constantine, to induce wealthy 
men to found Christian churches the same 
privilege of patronage was transferred to 
them. In Britain, as well as elsewhere, the 
system prevailed, and when a gentleman 
built a church on his own estate, lie was, 
es a rule, the patron. ( Blackstane : Comment., 
bk. ii,, eli. 3.) [Advowson.] Luring tlie 
cencmies when Papacy was dominant much 
progress was niado in substituting clerical 
for lay patronage. [Investiture.) Most 
of the reformed churchca owing much to 
powerful noblemen and princes, who had 
assisted them nt times by force of arms in 
achieving liberty of worship, allowed them to 
continue, or to restore lay patronage. In 
Scotland it was opposed by the two books of 
discipline in 15G0 ami 157*1, was swept away 
in 1G49, restored m 1000, again abolished in 
1GS9, and restored in 1712. It led to two 
secessions in the eighteenth century, end to 
the Disruption of 1843. The Act 37 & 38 Viet, 
c. 82 once more abolished it, compensation 
being accorded to the patrons and the right 
of electing a minister given to the communi- 
cants of the congregation. In the Church of 
England opposition to the aalo of advowsons 
lias recently arisen, and appears as if before 
long it would become a power. If the advow- 
son of a parish descends to a Ro iau Catholic 
he is not allowed to put it iu force. 

K A nns of Patronage : 

Heraldry : 

1. Arms worn by the lesser gentry which 
were derived from the anna of the greater ; 
arms on the top of w hich arc some marka of 
subjection and dependence. 

2. Arms added to the family arms as a 
token of superiority, right, or jurisdiction, 
by governors of provinces, lords of manure, 
patrons of benefices, &c. 

•pat ron ago (ago as ig), v.t. [Fatron- 
aoe, z. 1 To patronize, to protect; to main- 
tain, to make good. 

” A# au outlaw In a castle keeps, 

Aud uaeth it to /xitronagc Inn theft." 

.ShnkvAp. l Henry »*/., lit. I. 

piit’-ron al, a. [Fr., from I*at. ;>alronulU, 
from palrvnus =. a patron ; Sp. patronal ; ltal. 
padronule.) Protecting, supporting, encourag- 
ing ; fulfilling tho olllco or part of a patron ; 
tutelary. 

"The name »<f the city belli* discovered . . . their 
pennies autl />afro»m/ gods might bo cal loti forth by 
ch aru ib.”— Browne : Vulgar Jirroun, bk. eh. IU. 

* p^it'-ron ato, s [Lat. jwfron/iri«.] Tlio 
right or duly of a patron ; patronage. 

pa'-tron esa, s. (Eng. jxitron ; -ms.) 

1. A female patron; a female who patron- 
izes, favours, countenances, or supports. 

“ llefricml me, ni|{lit, l>e«t patronett of 

Aid ton : Thr Pan ion. 

2. A female guar«lian, goddess, or anint. 

" From the ]irii-»ta their pat rime u to ulenl.* 

ftrpdrn : Uvid ; Mrtnmorpluae* xlii. 

3. A female who 1ms the right of presenting 
to an ecclesiastical benefice. 

• pftt ron x za' tlon, *. lEng. /lafronu^r); 
-fdioa.l The act of patronizing; patronage, 
support. 

pAt -ron xzo, v.t. [Eng. pi/ron ; -fr#*. J 

1. To act as a patron to or towards; to 


support, favour, or countenance; to give 
support or countenance to. 

"Thua the man who, under the protectioa of th» 
preat. might hive done honour to bumaulty. whem 
only patronized hy the bookBeller. become* a thtrug 
little »u(<erlor to the fellow who works at the pre*B.“— 
Goldsmith : Polite Looming, ch. x. 

■ 2. To defend, to maintain, to support. 

" Some are bo stupid, a* to patronize their sins with 
a idea, tliat they camml. they have not power, to do 
otherwise.'*— .SouM : Sermon*, vol. v»Ii-, ser. 4. 

3. To assume the nir or manner of a pBtron 
towards ; to support or favour with conde- 
scension, (Patronizino.] 

i. To frequent nr use aa a customer. 

“Cliop-housea, patronized by the clerk sac] tho ap. 
preutico durtiiiC their midday Interval of repos*."— 
Daily Telegraph. Sept. IT, ls5i. 

pat ron Iz cr, s. [Eng. patronise) ; -#r.) 
Une who patronizes; a supporter, a defender, 
a patron. 

pa f, -ron iz ihg, pr. par. k a. [Patroniz*.] 

A. As pr. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B, As adj. : Assuming the airs of a superior 
towards another; condescendingly favourable. 

pa tron-less, a. [F.ng. pafron; •[<•«,] Desti- 
tute of or wanting a patron. 

“ The Arts aod Sciences must not be left patron- 
U$S."— Shdfteibury ; Advice to an Author, pt. lb | 1. 

pdt ro nom -a-tol -6-gy, s. [Or. Trar^p 
( 7 >afer) = a father; oro^a (omyma) = a name, 
and sulf. -ology.] The science of patronymics ; 
that branch of knowledge which deals with 
personal names anil their origins. 

pat ro nym'-Ic, o. & s. [Fr. TxifronyTnf^uc, 
from l^at. patronymicus, from Gr. jrarpwi'VMf 
kos (pafrom/mifcos) = belonging to the lather's 
name, from TtaTpan'vp.ia ( patrdnumia ) = a 
name taken from a father : Tra-njp (pater) = 
a father, and ovopa (onuma, onottia) = a 

name ; ltal. & Sp. pa/roaimico.] 

A, As adj.: Derived, as a name, from an 
ancestor : as, A patronymic denomination- 

B. As substantive : 

1. A name derived from that of the father 
or ancestor. Patronymics in Greek ended in 
-ides, as Ty ditto = the 60 u of Tydeus ; in 
English in -son, as Johnson =. the son of John ; 
French patronymics are formed by the prefix 
Fits- (= son), as Ftowilliam ; Gaelic patro- 
nymics by Mac and O', aa MacDonald, (/Gor- 
man, &c. 

"So When the proper name is used to oot* one's 
parentage; which kind of nouns the Rramtuanaus 
call ixitrouymict. ’ — Ben Joiuon : Brtgliih Orammtsr, 
hk. tl., Ch. lil. 

2. A family name, a surname. 

pat-ro-nym'-ic-al, a. tEng. jxitronymic ; 
-al.] The same as* P atronymic (q.v.). 

pa troon', s. [DuL=a protector.] One of 
the proprietors of certain tracts of land with 
manorial privileges and right of entail, under 
the old Dutch governments of New York aud 
New Jersey. (Bartlett.) 

pa troon'-ship, s. [Eng. patroon; -ship .J 
The oltlee or position of a patroon. 

pit too', a. (Pat6k.) 

pAt'-t6 mar, s. [Tatamar.] 

p^it'-ton, "pat-cn, ‘pat-ln, • pat tin, % 

[Fr. jxitin —a patten, a clog ; also the foot- 
stall of a pillar, from O. Fr pate, j>atte; Fr. 
jiatte = a paw, a font; ltal. ixittino. The 
etymology in the extract from Gay is entirely 
fanciful.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A clog or sole of wood mounted on a 
frame to raise the feet of a person above a 
wet or muddy pavement. The support la 
usually an iron ring. 

“ Tho patten imw sup|>urts osch frugal damo. 

Which (rom tho bluo-oyd Fatty takr* tho name.’* 
Gay i Trivia, 1. 18L 

2. A stilt. (Prov.). 

II. Masonry: 

1. The side for the foundation of a wall. 

2. The lutse ring of a column. 

• *J The tongue on mttens : Clattering. 
(Hammer tJuilon s .\ fettle.) 

pntton malcor, *. A manufacturer of 
pat. mis. 

•,l The Fat ten- makers couatltuto one of tho 
London Companies. 


botl, ; ptfiit, , cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin. bengh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, ; oxpoot, yonophon, exist, ph = C 
-clan, -tian - shan. -tlon, *sion - shim ; -|lon. -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sio us - shiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac- = b^l, d$L 
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•pSt -ten, v.i. [Fatten, 5.] 

1. To go about in pattens. ( Dickens : Bleak 
Bouse , ch. xxvii.) 

2. To skate. (C. Kingsley : Alton Locke , ch. 
xii.) 

pat'-tened, a. [Eng. patten , a. ; - ed .] Wear* 
ing pattens. 

"Some pattened girl stopped to courtesy."— J/i« 
A usten: Sorthunger Abbey, cb. xxlil. 

pat'-ter (1), v.i. & t. [A frequent, of pat, v. 

(q-v ).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To strike with a quick succession of 
slight sounds as hail or Vain on a window. 

" Loud howls tho wind, sharp patten the rain." 

Matthew A mold : Tristram * Iseult. 1. 

2. To move with quick steps, causing a 
succession of slight sounds. 

* B, Trans. : To cause to strike or fall iu 
drops ; to sprinkle. 

pat ter (2), *pat er-en, *pat ren, v.t.&i. 
[Prob. from Lat. j xiter= fatJier, the tirat word 
In the paternoster (q.v.), from the Lord's 
Prayer being repeated in churches io a low 
tone of voice.] 

A. Trans. : To repeat in a low tone ; to 
mutter, to mumble. 

“ The hooded clouds like friars . . . 

Patter their doleful prayer*.” 

Longfellow . Midnight Mass. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To mutter, to mumble. 

"Sing and «y, and potter all day, with Ups onely."— 

Tyndall : p. 102. 

2. To talk glibly ; to chatter, to speechify, 
to harangue. (Slang.) 

"I've gone out and pattered to pet money to buy 
him hroudy." — May hew : London Labour, i. 265. 

^ To patter flash: To talk in slang or 
thieves’ cant. (Skin?.) 

pAt-ter (1), s. [Patter (1), v .] A quick 

succession of slight sounds. 

pat'-ter (2), s. [Patter (2), v .] 

1. The dialect or cant of a class, patois : as, 
thieves’ patter. 

2. Rapid enunciation, aa of one moved by 
excitement or passion. 

3. The oratory' of a Cheap Jack endeavour- 
ing to sell his goods, or of an itinerant show- 
man to induce persons to visit his exhibition. 

"It is considered in the Cheap Jack calling that 
better patter c»u be made out of a pun than any 
article we put up from the cart.'*— Dickens: Doctor 
Marigold. 

P&t'-ter er, s. [Eng. patter; -er.] One who 
patters ; specif., one who disposes of his 
wares iu the public afreets by long harangues. 
"Some standing pat'ereri are brought up to the 
husiness from childhood.” — Mnyhew : London Labour, 
i. 249. 

p&t'-tern, *pat-arne, *pat-terne, s. 

[Fr. patron — (1) a patron, (2) a pattern.] 
[Patron.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A model proposed or prepared for imita- 
tion ; that which is to he copied ur imitated. 

2. An example to he followed or imitated ; 
a model, an exainplar. 

" Onr Ancestry, a gallant Christian race. 

Patterns of every virtue, every grace. 

Confessed a God. Cooper : Table Talk, 373. 

* 3. Something resembling something else ; 
a precedent. 

" We could find some patterns cf our fhaine." 

.hhaktsp. : King John, iit 4. 

4. Something of supreme excellence, and 
fit to serve as a model or example. 

" [He] spoke abrupt: Farewell to the®. 

Pattern of old fidelity 1‘* 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 11. 37. 

*5. Something made after a model ; a copy. 

"The ungracious pattern of Lucifer and Satan, the 
prince of darkness. * — Book of Bc-miUes. (1573.) 

6. An instance, an example. 

7. A part showing the nature or quality of 
the whole ; a sample, a specimen. 

8. A figure, plan, or style of ornamental 
execution ; an ornamental design. 

" The pattern prows, the well-depicted flower, 
Wrought patiently iuto the suowy lawn.” 

Coirper : Task, iv. 15L 

9. A piece of paper, card- board, sheet-metal, 
or thin plank corresponding in outline to an 
object that is to be cut out or fabricated, and 
aerving as a guide for determining its exact 
shape and dimensions. [Template.] Tattem- 
pieoes or gauges are largely used in making 


special machinery, in which all the parts are 
made aeparately by gauges, aud theu put 
together. 

10. A feast or merrymaking in honour of 
a patron saint ; festivities, merrymaking. 
(Irish.) 

" At wake or p<ittem she had All the best boys at 
her comma udL”— Jfrs. B all: Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter, p. 58. 

11. Technically: 

1. Fabric; A design of figures, woven in 
cloth or printed thereon. 

2. Founding: The counterpart of a casting 
In wood or metal from which the mould in 
the sand is made. 

pattern-box, s. 

Weav>ing : 

\. A box in a loom holding a number of 
shuttles, either of which may be projected 
along the shed. The shuttles are operated in 
due sequence by a pattern-cylinder or pattern- 
chain (q.v.). 

2. The box perforated for the cards in tha 
Jacquard figure- loom. [Pattern-card.] 

pattern-eard, s. 

Weaving: One of the cards perforated in a 
Jacquard loom through which the needles 
pass. The pattern is determined by the per- 
forations. 

pattern-chain, s. 

Weaving : A contrivance for automatically 
bringing the shuttles to the picker in proper 
order. 

pattern-cylinder, s. 

Weaving : A method of operating the harness 
of a loom by means of a cylinder with pro- 
jections, whioh enme in contact in due order 
of time with the respective levers which work 
the shed. 

pattern-drawer, s. One who designs 
patterns. 

pattern -moulder, s. One who makes 
models for iron -casting. 

pattern-piece, s. [Pattern, s. 1. 9.] 

pattern-post, s. A post between Eng- 
land and the countries of the Postal Union 
for the transmission of patterns aud samples. 
The. rates are the same as for printed papers, 
except that the lowest charge is Id. for a 
I'acket addressed to any of the countries to 
which the postage is id. 'per 2 ozs. for printed 
papers. 

pattern reader, s. Oue who arranges 
textile patterns. 

pattern-wheel, s. 

1. Horol.: [Count- wheei ]. 

2. Weaving: A pattern-cylinder (q.v.). 

* pat -tern, v.t. [Pattern, s.] 

1 . To make io imitation of a model or pat- 
tern ; to copy. 

2. To serve as a pattern, example, or mode) 
for. 

3. To parallel, to match. 

"Ay. such a plru-e there 1 b. where we did bunt. 
Pattern'd by that the poet here describes.'' 

Sh'jhesp. : Titus Andronicus, Iv. 1. 

* P&t'-tem-a ble, a. [Eng. pattern ; -able.] 
Not strange or singular ; common. 

" Onr souls it would torture to be tyed 
Iu pattemnble slavery.'' 

Bcaumsnt Psyche, xx. 257. 

pat'-ter-son-ite, $. [After Johnson Patter- 
son ; suff. dte (AT in.).] 

A/in. : A micaceous mineral, the physical 
characters of which are not described. The 
analyses, too, are unsatisfactory ; the last, by 
Genth, gives a composition near to that of 
thuringite (q.v.). 

pat'-tin son Ize, v.t. [After the inventor, 
Mr. H. L. Pattmson, of Newcastle-on -Tyne.] 
To treat for the separation of silver from 
lead. Lead ores always contiin a small pro- 
portion nf silver. By the ordinary process of 
cupellation, it does not pay to treat lead con- 
taining less than twenty ounces of silver to 
the ton for the purpose of extracting the 
silver, but by Pattinson’s process that con- 
taining as little as three ounces per ton may 
be profitably worked. This process is based 
on the fact that the melting-points of alloys 
of silver and lead are higher in proportion to 
the amount of silver contained, and that if 
lead containing silver be melted and constantly 


stirred while gradnally cooling, when it arrives 
at a temperature Dear the melting-point of 
lead, crystals will begin to form, which sink 
to tha bottom, leaving the still flnid portion 
much richer in silver than the whole mass 
originally was, while, on the contrary, tha 
crystallized portion has become poorer. 

pitt- tle, pet -tie, s. [Paddle, s.] A plough- 
staff ; a paddle. 

" 1 wad be lalth to rin An’ chase thee, 

Wi* nmrd'ring paltu- 1" 

Burns : To a Mouse. 

pat'-ty, s. [Fr. pdtc = a pie, a pasty.] A 
little pie ; a pasty. 

patty-pan, 4. 

1. A pan in which patties are baked. 

" And live in a perpetual min of saucepan-lid* and 
patty-pansr—E. J. U arfwke.- Susie, ch. xxv. 

* 2. A patty. 

pat'-u-lous, a. [Lat. patulus, from paito 
to lie open.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Gaping; having a spreading, 
aperture. 

2. Bot. : Slightly spreading, 
pau, a. [Pah.] 

paucht'-y (ch guttural), a. [Paughty.] 

* pau'-ijl-fy, v.t. [Lat. paucus— tew, little, 
and Jio, pass, of facio = to make.} To maka 
few. 

"To paudfy the number of those yon conceived 
would countervote you.*'— British Bellman. (1(48.) 

* patl-911 o quent, a. flat, paucus = few, 
and Uxptens, pi.* par. of loquor = to speak.] 
Saying or speaking little; uttaring few words. 

* pau-^U'-o-quy, s. [Lat. pauciloquium , 
from paucus = few, and loquor = to speak.] 
The utterance or use of few words ; brevity in 
speech. (Bcautnont : Psyche , xx. 202.) 

pau’-^i-spir-ai, a. ILat. paucus — few, and 
Eng. spiroL] 

Zool. : Having few whorls ; a term applied 
to an operculum when the whorls are few in 
number, as in that of the genus Littorioa 
(q.v.). (Woodward.) 

pau-91 ty, *pau-ci-tie, s. [Fr. paucitt, from 
Lat. paucitas = fewness, from paucus =. few.] 

1. Fewness ; smallness in number. 

" This was only for a time, because of the pauritie of 
single clergymen.” — Bp. Ball: Bonour of Married 
Clergy. $ 19. 

2. Smallness in quantity. 

"This paucity of blood is agreeahlo to mAUy other 
Animals, a* lizards, frogs, And other fishes.*'— Bro icne: 
Vulgar Errours. 

paugh-ie, s. [Porgy.] 

paught'-y (gh guttural), a. [Prob. the saiua 
as Pawky (q.v.).] Proud, haughty, petulant, 
saucy, pert. 

pau-ha'-gen, s. [N. Amer. Ind.] Th* same as 
Menhaden (q.v.). 

pauk, s. [Pawk.] 
pauk'-y, a. [Pawky.] 

paul, s. [Pawl] 

paul, v.t. IEtyra. doubtful.] To puzzle. ( Prov . 

<£■ Scotch.) 

paul -dron, s. [Sp. espaldaron, fr omespalda ; 
Fr. epaule = the shoulder.] 

Old Arm. : A defence of plate, which covered 
the shoulders, to which the passe gardes were 
attached. 

Paul'-i-an -ists, s. pi. [For etym. see def.] 
Church Hist. : 

]. The followers of Paul of Samosata. 
[ Samos aten e.J 

2. An obscure sect of Acephali, followers of 
Paul, a patriarch of Alexandria, who was de- 
posed (a.d. 541) for being uncanonically con- 
secrated, aud then joined the Mooophysitea. 

Pau-119 -i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or connected 
with the sect, or holdiug the tenets, described 
under B. 

" The Paulician theology, a theology la which, a* It 
should seem, many of the doctrines of the modern 
Oilviuists were mingled with some doctrines derived 
from the ancient Manicbees, spread rapidly through 
Provence and Lancuedoe " — Macaulay : Essays f 
Ranke's Bist. Last Four Popes. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, hdr, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, ciih, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, a?, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): A Mauieluean sect of 
Asiatic origin, who appeared in Armenia in 
the seventh century. They owed their imme 
to a mythical founder, or to their claim 
to “a monopoly of the pure doctrine of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. " (BlwiL) From the 
close of the seventh to the middle of the 
ninth century, they su tiered severe persecu- 
tion, notably under the regency of Theodora 
(S4 1-837), who did her best to extirpate them : 
no less than 103,000 are said to have perished 
flroin her attempts to carry out her design. 
Blunt (Diet. SectB ) thus summarises their 
doctrines : 

"They taught the ewentLd evil of matter, the 
eternal hostility of tho two principle* ; they druled 
the iiiHiifrMtloii uf the old Test one lit mid the Deity of 
Jt-hovuh: they de*jii*cd tlie Crewe; mid, holding the 
V iileutiuUu doctrine tb.il the spiritual Christ p»*« d 
through the l>«ly uf the Virgin like water through a 
p:j>e. were naturally .-■coord id Insulting her memory ; 
they taught a purely illusory biplium, Alid h*d no 
F.ucharist ; they excluded their minister* or ecribes 
from all government 111 their community ; above all 
they were ic>>uoel:iau, and placed the Scriptures lu 
the hands of the laity." 

Pau I19' 1 an ism, s. [Eng. Pavlician ; 
-ism.J The tenets of the raulicians. [Pauli- 
ClAN, B.J 

•'The source* of rmstictanlrm must he sought there- 
fore in the body of M.iiiicliiean influence ami belief, 
which, after the execution of Main, found n refuge 
from proscription within the eaateru frontier of the 
Roman Empire." — Blunt : Did. Sects, p. 413 . 

Paul' Ine, n. [See def] Pertaining or rela- 
ting to St. Puul, or to liis writings ; written 
by St. Paul. 

Paullne-Gpistles, s. pi. 

New Test. Canon : Fourteen epistlea of the 
New Testament, thirteen of which commence 
with St. Paul’s name, the fourteenth opening 
abruptly without any intimation as to the 
writer, though the detatehed title “The 
1‘pistle of Paul,” has been prefixed to it. 
Its author was more probably Apollos than 
l’.iul. [HEmiKWS.] Of tho other thirteen, live 
[Romans, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy, and 
Titus) have only St. Paul’s name attached ; 
four (2 Corinthians, Pliilipptans, Colos-dans. 
and Philemon) arc from Paul and Timothy; 
two(l and 2 Tliess.) are from Paul, Siivanns, 
and Tiioolheus (Timothy); one (I Cor.) from 
Paul and Sosthenes, end one (Galatians) from 
Puul and “all the brethren that are with 
me.” Their order of publication mey hnvo 
been : 1 and 2 Thessalonians on Paul's second 
missionary journey ; Galatians, Romans, and 
1 and 2 Corinthians, on his third ; Philemon, 
Colossians, Ephesians, and Philippiana during 
his imprisonment at Rome. The dates of the 
first epistle to Timothy ami of that to Titus 
are somewhat doubtful ; the second to Timothy 
was just before the Apostle's martyrdom. For 
details scu the Several epistles. Baur only 
admits the genuineness of four: viz., Romans, 

1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, and Untatians ; 
but most critics believe the others nlso to 
have been the work of tho great Apostle. 

Paulino theology, s. 

Script. & Theol. : The teaching of St. Paul 
as gathered Irom his sermons and addresses 
brietly reported in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and his Epistles. [Pauline- epistles.) lie 
gives prominence to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith without tho deeds of the law 
(.Vets xiii. :Ti ; Rom, iii. 10-31 ; iv. 1-23 ; v. 1 ; 
Gal. ii. 10; iil. 8, 21, Arc.). Rut ho so states 
the doctrine as not to encourage sin (Roin vi. 
1-23), and of tho three Christian graces he 
assigns the pre-eminence to love, rendered in 
tho A. V. charity (l Cor. xiii. 13). The A]*ostlo 
of the Gentiles, lie contends against numerous 
gainsay ers that the middle wall of partition 
between the Jews and the Gentiles is broken 
down, both now standing on the same foot- 
ing na brethren in Christ (Rom. ill. 20; 
Ephes. 11. 11-22; iii. 1-11 ; Col. i. 21, 22; 
iii. 11). But ha apmka of bis countrymen 
with tho tcmlorcst atlection (Rum. ix. 1-3). 
The ceremonies of the older economy ho re- 
garded ns hut temporary, and as standing to 
Christ nnd t he imwer one In (ho relation of 
a shadow to sni stance (Col. ii. Id, 17). These 
broad views rendered the Apostle an object 
of suspicion to tho lie brow converts (Vets 
xxl. 20-21), and exeitud tha most deadly ani- 
mosity against him mi the part <f the ’unbe- 
lieving Jews (Acts xxll. 21, 22) Ranr nnd 
others of tha Tubingen school consider thnr 
Bt. Paul, in emancipating himself frmn tho 
Judaic prejudices in which tho other apostles 
were entangled, heeatne the real founder of 


Christianity aa a universal religion ; but 
Prof. Otto Ptlciderer, of Berlin, in the Hib- 
bert Lectures for 1883, rejects this extreme 
view, and considers Pauline Christianity as a 
genuine development of tho teaching of Jesus. 

Paul’-in i^m, *. [Ger. Paullnismus ; Fr. 
Paulinisme.] 

Church Hist. : A term Introduced to denote 
the corpus of teaching found In, or deducible 
from, the writings of a t Peuh 

’* Hnvbig Investigated In detnll the gn«pel preached 
hy Paul ... It nurd not *urpnse us to * conflict 
break out ou several nuiiit* Lrt»ecu f'aulinistn an >1 
Jewish Cbri* ttoui ty."— Pfiddcrcr : Paulinitm (ed. 
Peter*), iL L 

Paul in-izo, Paul’-in-i§e, v.t, St i. [Eng. 

}\iuUn(e ) ; -ixe.J 

A. Trans. : To Impart a Pauline tone to. 

“It is / > au/htL:«<i too much."— Athenceum. Oct S. 
IMS, p. 427. 


B. Intrans. : To adopt the Pauline method 
or tone of thought. 



Paul -lSfc, s. [See def.J 

Church Hist. (PL): The popular name given 
in America to members of the Institute of 
Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, a 
congregation founded in New York in 1838, 
by the Rev. I. T. llecker and some companions, 
with the sanction of the Pope (Pius IX.) The 
work of the congregation is parochial duty, 
giving missions, education ol tlioir novices, 
and literary work. They have a monthly 
magazine, the Catholic World. 

paul-Ite, s. [After the island of St. Paul 
Labrador, where Hist found ; sulT. -ite (Min.).J 

Min. : A variety of Uyperstlieue (q.v.), 
exhibiting glittering rellcctions, which are 
partly due to chomical alteration. 

paulitc-roclc, s . 

Petrol. : A roek consisting of labradorite and 
the variety of eustatite called paulite (q.v.). 

paul-Un'-i-a, s. [Named by Linnrrns after 
Simon Panlii, professor of botany at Copen- 
hagen, ami author, in 1(340 and 1648, of bot- 
anical works.] 

BoL: A genua of Sapindcie. Mostly climb- 
ing alirubs, with tendrils and compound 
leaves. About eighty species are known, 
all but one West African species being natives 
of tropical America. The powdered seeds of 
Paullinia sorbilis nre called Brazilian cocoa 
amt guaraua (q.v.) ; the succulent aril of P. 
subrotunda ia eaten ; tho Indians of Guiana 
use the juice of P. Cururu to poison their 
arrows ; P. austritlis is supposed to yield the 
dangerous Lechcgimna honey. An intoxi- 
cating liquor is undo on the banks of the 
Oronoco from P. Cupana. P. pinnata is 
highly deleterious. 

pault-irig, 5. [Peltino.] 

* paum, * pawm, v.t. St i. [A corrupt, of 
2 >(dm t v. (q.v.).J 

A, Trans. : To impose by fraud ; to palm otf. 

B. Jntrans. : To client at cards. 

’•Tholnillr* think it no crime to/jaufahandroxacly.” 
— Juur/ity thro' A'nyland. 

* paume, s. [Fr.] 

1. The palm of the hand. 

2. A ball ; a hand-hall. 

* paun5<> (I), s. [Pansy.] 

* paunco (2), pawnee, s. [0. Fr.] A coat 
of mail. [Paunch, s . J 

"Tlirtiglie patem e And phitez hepereedethe irmyle*’’ 
Mvrt< 9 Arthur*, V74. 

* paunconar, s. [Eng. paiuicr (2); -nar.] 
(iso© extract.) 

”Tbetn*Op» railed Pnunrennrt » p ) In Ih# U«U 
of the Army bcf>>rn t nUi* III l;o>>. their imy iwins tho 
wiiiia iw Hint >‘t llio mounted nrcliem. They nre |ir*i. 
bahly inuinsl fr«»m the Rrimmr thoy wuro, tho |uim>cc, 
or punuir.' — Uentlvmun's MujtUtn*, 1-ob. IrAS, jw 1^4. 

pAun^h, * paunche, s. (O. Fr. jyinchr, 
punce ( Fr. puri.se), from Igit. jxxntimn, accus. 
of puutex-zz tliii paunch ; tip. punpu] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Tho belly nod its contents. 

” KaI pattnrh * i )■»'« Irnn 

.Sh,tA*^iK . Aorn htbnur't I /Mi. I. 1. 

2. The first and largest stomach in rumtnn* 
ting r|iunlrupcds. Into which the food is 
received before ruminating. 


3. Tho rim of a bell ; the part egainst 
which the clapper atrikes. 

IL Naut. : A thickly thrummed mat of sea- 
nit wrapped erouad a spar or rope to keep it 
from dialing. 


• paunph, v.t. [Paunch, #.] 

I. To picroe or rip the belly; to eviscerate, 
to disembowel. 


■• With a J ©w 

BatUr hb akuU, orpauncX him with a •tAke.” 

SJmUtjj. : Trrupeit, IIL *. 

2. To stutr with food. 


’’Now y« him fc<l. pa u nched a* lion* at®."— 
Cdal : Apoph. of Drasmus, |». &“i. 


* pauneh-ard, * pawnch erde, s . [Paunch, 

s.) A waist-belt. (C’ufAoh Anglicum.) 

paunph’-y, a. [Eng. paunch ; - y „] Having 
a largo or fat pauncli ; big-bellied. (Dickens: 
Sketches by lioz ; Mr. John Dounce.) 

paune, s. [Pone.] 

# paun-sone, 3. [0. Fr. pondre.] A coat of 
mail ; a paunce. [Palnce (2 ), ».] 

” A pesane And a pauntone.” liort * ArfAure, 4, ISA 

pau'-per, s. [Lat. = a poor person.] 

1. Ord. Jang. : A poor person ; specif, one 
who through poverty becomes chargeable to 
the pai ish. 

2. Law: One who from poverty ia allowed 
to sue in formd pa uperis. 

"Thu* paupers, that t*. *ucb a* will wwwvr them* 
*elve* tiot Wurth five iiouml*. have writs gratis. And 
couueei ami Attorney assigned them w ithout fco. Ami 
are excused llio lwtyineut ol cost* . — Uht cKs tone : Com. 
ment., bk iii., cn. 14. 

* pau’-per css, s. [Eng. pauper; -ms.] A 

female pauucr. (Dickens : Uncommercial 

Traveller, iii.) 

pau -por-xsm, a. [Eng. pauper ; -ism.] The 
state or condition of being a pauper ; the state 
of those who, through poverty, are chargeable 
to the community ; paupers collectively. 

•• English pauperism t§ the direct result of *n abnor- 
mal slate of society. adiI ha* b--eu induced by Law." — 
UrU. Quarterly Heview, Ivli. {18T3J. Ijb. 

pau-per l'-tious, s. [Mod. Lat. jwii;xrrifiuj, 
Irom l>at. pauper = a poor man.] 

Bot.: Poor; having a starved appearance. 
(Paxton.) 

*pau-pcr-I-za'-tion, s. [Eng. pauperise); 
-alien.] The act or process of pauperizing, or 
reducing to a state of pauperism. 

•’ There is no pnujteriznt hm of the peasantry Around.* 
— Black : Adventures of a Phaeton, ch. xvl 

pau'-por-ize, pau' per i^o, v.t. [Eng. pau- 
jkt; -ize.] To reduco to r. state of pauperism. 

” It hAa virtually pauperised the English peasaut.” 
Quarterly iteview, IviL (1673), Uhl. 

4 pau'-per- ous, a. [F.ng. paujKr; -ous.] 
Poor; roliiting to or connected with tha poor; 
employed for the bone tit of tho poor. 

•• A stock employed In Gods banks for pauperous 
and plou* uac»."— U'( ird ; Sennons, p. 173. 

pau rop -6 da, s. pi. [Gr. iraD/ms (vanros)= 
tew, and sroif (pous), genit Troioy ( podos ) = 
a foot.] 

ZooL: An order of MjTiopoda, with branched 
nntenme, established for the reception of the 
genus l’.iuropus (q.v.). 

paur' d-pus, s. [Gr. irat-pov (jxturo*) = fhw, 
and 7 to 6« (pou.s) =. foot] 

ZooL : The single genua of tho order Pauro- 
poda, established by Sir John Lubbock, dur- 
ing his investigations cm lliu’l hysanuni (q.v.). 
The body consists of eight segments, besides 
the head, each segment bearing many short, 
and n few long, bn stirs. The antemue are 
five-jointed, and branched. There are two 
Britisti Hpeclen, J'liumpiM httxlryi nnd V. j*- 
dunculntu* ; nnd others have been dUcoienxl 
in North America. 

• pau sa-tlon, * pau sa-cl-on, s. [UL 

jxiwsafco, from j a u»o — to cense.] The act of 
pausing or stopping ; n pause, a stop, a stay. 

pau^G. ». [Fr., from Late Lat. juusn^z a pause ; 
Gr. nauoaf (;miu*| 5), tl*'*ui mium (pauv) - Ul 
Cause t«l Atop ; navopm (/xiliowmi) = to f top J 
ijp. St Port, pati.%1 ; Itnl. ;mitjn, pvxi.J 
I. Orr/innry Language : 

I. A stop; a cessation or intermission of ac- 
tion, speaking, plnylng. Ac. ; a temporary rent, 

•’Hlu* drrnit* 

All tnitAiit * fhtut*. Alii) live* but Willie »hn imuv*.' 

Con-f-rr T-tX. I *T1. 


tootl, b<^ ; poiit, ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bench ; go, gom : tliln, this; slu, a^ ; oxj>oot, Xenophon, exist, trig, 
-clan, tlan = shan, -tlon, ston — shun ; -(Ion, -$ion= zhun. -clous, tlous, slous — ahus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. =. bcl. dc»L 
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2. A stop made, and time taken for con- 
aideration or reflection. 

•‘Much, that may give us pause, if ponder'd fittingly.” 
llyr ,n : Childe Harold, liL 98. 

* 3. Suspense, doubt, hesitation. 

" I stand in pause where I shall first begin." 

Shake sp. : Bandit, iii. 3. 

4. A break or paragraph iu writing. 

“Oe writes with warmth, which usually neglects 
method, aud those partitions and pauses which men, 
educated iu the schools, observe." — Locke, 

5. A mark (— ) to denote cessation or sus- 
pension of the voice. 

II. Music: A temporary cessation of the 
time of the movement, expressed by the sign 
placed over a note or a rest. 


pause, v.i. [Fr. pauser; Sp. & Port, paitsar; 
It d. pausare.] [Pause, s.] 

1. To make a pause or short stop ; to cease 
or leave olf acting or speaking for a time. 

*• I pause for a reply.* 

Shakesp. . Julius Ccesar, iii. 2. 

2. To stay or wait. 

“ Pauie * day or two 
Before yoa hazard." 

Shakesp. : Alerch xnt of Venice, lit 2. 

* 3. To take time for consideiation or re- 
flection ; to reflect, to deliberate. 

“ Other offender# we will pause upon." 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry IV., v. 6. 


Off. 


4. To hesitate, to hold back, to delay. 

* Why doth the Jew pause » Take thy forfeiture.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

5. To be intermitted ; to cease ; to leave 

•’The pe&llng organ and the pausing choir.” 

Tickell: Death of Mr. Addison. 


*6. (Reflex) : To repose one’s self. 

* We want a little personal strength, aud /vwse us.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1 1'., iv. i. 

• pauper , 4 paws er, s. [Eng. paus(e) ; -er.] 
One who pauses ; one who deliberates. 

" The expedition of my violent love 
Outruua toe pauser. reason.” 

.Shakesp. : Macbeth, iL 3. 


paus lrig, pr. par., a., & $. [Pause, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A pause, a cessation, ao inter- 
mission. 


* p&Uf'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. pausing ; -ly.] 
After a pause ; with pauses ; deliberately 
" This pausing ly ensued"* 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII,, i. 2. 

paus Si-dse, S. pi. [Mod. Lat. pauss(us); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -uhe.\ 

Entom. : An anomalous family of Beetles, 
believed to have affinity to the Ozaminai (q. v.), 
which they resemble in their elytra aod their 
power of crepitation. Small oblong insects 
with varied antennae, but normally ending in 
a bulb; mouth on the under side of the head ; 
tarsi normally five ; elytra with a small fold 
near the apex. Fouud io anta’ nests, chiefly 
in Asia, Africa, aud Australia. Known species 
more than a hundred. 


paus'-sus, s. [From Gr. Ildvtros ( Pausos ) = 
a mountain in Greece. (Agassiz.) Etym. doubt- 
ful. (McNicoll.y] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Paussid®. 
Paussus favicri is found in the south-west of 
Europe, tbe rest are mure southerly beetles. 

p&Ut, pat, s. [lodian.] Jute. 

* pautener, * pawtener, * pawtner, s. 

[O. Fr. pautonnier = a vagabond ; pautonniere 
= a shepherd's scrip.] 

1. A purse, a bag. 

" lie put in bis pautener an nouue ana skomb." 

Political Songs A Poems, p. 39. 

2. A vagabood. 

" Thou ne askapest nought oue, pautener." 

A Sir Per umbras, 859. 

paux-1, 3. [Native name.] 

Ornith. : A synonym of Ourax(q.v.). 


* pa-vache\ s. [Favise.] 

*pa-vade',s. [Etymol. doubtful.] Some kind 
of weapon of offence ; prob. a dagger. 

" By his belt he bare a long parade. 

And of a s word full trenchant was the blade." 

Chaucer; C. T., 3,827. 

* pav -age (age as lg), $. [Favjage.1 

* pa- vais', 3 . [Pavise.i 

* pa-van', “pav-ane, *pav-en, 4 pav-i- 
ah, * pav-ln, s. [Fr. pavane ; Sp. parana. J 

Mus. : A dauce tuoe of a stately character, 


deriving its title from Padua, where it ia said 
to have been invented, or from Lat. pavo — 
a peacock, because it was danced with “such 
circumstance of diguity aod stateliness." 

"The next In grauitee and goodness vnto this 1# 
called a pauan, n kinde of stride luunicke. ordained 
for graue dauacing, and most commonly made of three 
strames, whereof euerie strain is plaid or song twice. 
Astraiue they make to coutain 8. 12. or 1#, semi-briefs, 
as they list, yet fewer than eight I haue not seen ia 
any pauan," — Morley : Introd. to Practical: Muticke. 

pave, v.t. [O.Fr. pauer ; Fr. paver, from Lat. 
pavo , a corrupt form of pario = to beat, to 
strike, to tread the earth hard and even ; Gr. 
jraiw (paid) = to beat, to strike.] To beat or 
lay dowo firmly or evenly, with stone, brick, 
or other material, for traffic by passengers or 
vehicles ; to make a hard, level surface upoo 
with stone, bricks, &c. 

“ To pi vo thy realm, and smooth the broken ways, 
Earth from her womh a flinty tribute pays. 

Bay ; Trivia, L 

IT To pave a way : To prepare a way or 
passage ; to facilitate the introduction or 
progress of. 

"It might open and pave a prepared way to his own 
title ." — Bacon : Henry VII. 

pa'-ve, s. [Fr. pare.] The pavement. 

T[ Xymphe du pavi : A street- walker, a 
prostitute. 

paved, pa. par. or a. [Pave, v.] 

paved way, s. A tramway whose tracks 

are of stone. 

pave'-ment, * pav-i-ment, * pa-ment, 
* paw-ment, s. [Fr. }>avement, from Lat. 
pammentum , from pa wo = to beat, to ram; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. pavimento.) 

1. The hard coveriog of the surface of a 
road or footway ; a floor or covering of stones, 
brick, wood, &c., laid evenly on the earth, so 
as to form a level, hard, and convenient 
passage. Among the pavements oow in use 
the most common are macadam, granite 
cubes, asphalt, and wood for vehicular 
traffic, and York-stone, asphalt, or tar-paving 
for footpaths. 

“ fl| like ft top am whirled, which hoys forsport 
Lash on tLe pavement of a level court." 

Grainger: Tibullus.i. 5. 

2. A path or road paved with brick, stone, 
wood, &c. ; a paved path. 

"That he once had trod Its pavement, that he once had 
breathed its air." Longfellow: Nuremberg. 

3. The paved footway at. the sides of a street. 

4. A decorative or ornamental flooring of 
colonred or plain tiles, stooe, or brick. 

4 pave me nt, v.t. [Pavement, s.] To pave; 
to floor with stones, tiles, bricks, or other 
solid materials. 

" What an house hath he put him [man] into { how 
gorgiously arched, how ricblyj»ap(?me/ae<i, — Dp. Hall: 
Select Thoughts, cent 1, J 7. 

4 pav en, a. [Eng. pa v(e); -era.] Paved. 

pav'-er, S. [Eng. paife), v. ; -er.] 

1. A pavior or pavier (q.v.). 

* 2. A paving-stone. 

*• Ye material that these little pavei's are set in. is a 
floor of lime aad saanl ."— Diary of A. de 1a Pryme 
{ Surtees Noc.), p. 212. 

4 pav-e-sade', s. [Fr.] A canvas screeo ex- 
tended along the aide of a ship in ao engage- 
ment to prevent the enemy from observing 
the operations on board. 

* pav ese, pa-vesse, v.t. [Pavese, s.] To 
shield, to cover, to defeod with, or as with a 
pavise. 

"They had moebe adoo. aauynge they were well 
pauessed, for they oa the dalles caste downs atoones, 
and hurt many." — Berniers: Froissart ; Cronycle, 
vol. U., cb. xc. 

4 pav-ese, * pa-vesae, s. [Pavise.] 

pa -vi-a, s. [Named after Peter Paiv, a Dutch 
botanist, once professor at Leyden.] 

Bot. : A genua of Hippocastaoe®. Middle- 
sized deciduous trees or shrubs, like horse- 
chestnuts, but with the leaves and the flowers 
smaller, the petals erect aod narrow, the fruit 
smooth. 

4 patf l-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. pave; 

‘iage.) 

1. A tax for the paving of streets or high- 
ways ; a paving-rate. 

2. A toll for passing over tbe territory or 
jurisdiction of another. 

4 pav'-i-an, s. [Pa van.] 


* pav'-ld, a. [Lat. paindus.] Timid, fearfaL 

" The lamb or the parid kid."— Thackeray .* Round- 
about Papers . xxxiL 

* pa-vid'-f-ty» s. [Pavid.] Timidity, Tear- 
fulness. 


pa-vi -ct-in, s. [Mod. Lat pari(a); 
[Fraxetin.] 


pav' -1 -in, b. [Mod. Lat. pavi(a); -irv.] 
[Fraxin.J 


pa-viT-i-on, * pav-e-lon, * pa-vil-Ioun, 
v pa vil-li-on, *pav-y Ion, s. [Fr. pavil- 
ion , from Lat. papiuonem , acc. of papilla = (1) 
a butteifly, (2) a teot.] 

L Ordinary Language. : 

I. A tent, a marquee, a temporary movable 
habitation. 

” The tables In a proud pavilion, spread 
With flowera below, and tissue over head.” 

Dry den : Theodore A Honoria, 257 . 

* 2. A canopy, a covering. 

"lie, only he, heav'n's hlue pavilion spread.” 

• Sandys : Paraphrase of Job. 

II, Technically : 

1. Anat. : Tbe ala, or greater part of tbe 
external ear. 


2. Architecture : 

(1) An isolated building of ornamental 
character. 



(2) A turret rising from the general height 
of a buildiog. 

(3) A projecting 
apartment of a build- 
iug. 

(4) A tent-shaped 
roof. 

3. Her. : A cover- 

ing in form of a tent, 
investing the armour- 
ies of sovereigns. pavilion 

4. Jewel. : The part of a diamond or other 
gem below tbe girdle and between it aod tbe 
collet. 


5. Mil : A flag, ensigo, banner, or colours. 

6. Music: [Pavillon]. 


pavilion- roof, s. 

Arch.: A roof sloping or hipped equally on 
all sides. (Gwilt.) 

4 pa-vil -x-dn, v.t. [Pavilion, s .] 

1. To furnish or cover with tents. 

" la Mfthsnftim where he s»w 
The field »aw7ion'd with hU guardian* bright* 
MiUon : p L„ xi. 218. 

2. To shelter io tents, to eocamp. 

“ So with the hattealng flocks the careful swain 
Abides pavilion'd on the grassy plain." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey iv. WOw 


pavilion (aa pa- ve -yon ), s. [Fr.] 

Music : The bell of a born, or other instro- 
ment of a like kind. 


H Elate a Pavilion : 

Music : An organ stop, tbe pipes of which 
are surmounted by a bell. 

pavilion - cliinois, s. [Chinese-pavi- 

LION.] 


4 pav'- in, a [Pa van.] 


pav'-xng, pr. par., a., & s. [Pave, r.) 

A. <fc B. ^4s pr. par. ct particip adj. : (8e« 
tbe verb). 

C. substantive : 

1. The act, operation, or process of laying 
down or covering with a pa\um.nt. 

2. A pavement. 

paving-beetle, 5. A rammer used by 
paviors. 

paving-board, s. A board or number 
of persons entrusted with the superinten- 
dence of the paviog of a town, city, or dis- 
trict. 

paving-rate, s. A rate or tax for the 
maintenance of tbe paving of a town, city, or 
district. 

paving-stone, s. A large stone prepared 
aod dressed for layiug down as a pavemeot. 

paving- tile, s. A flat brick for paving 
floors. Such are often of an ornamental 
character, enamelled, encaustic, &c. Tiles 
employed in offices, kitclieos, &c., are usually 
from 9 to 12 inches square. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub. cure, unite, eur, rule, fill! ; try, Syrian. «e. ce - e : ev = a •„ an — Uw. 


pavior— pawnbroker 
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pav-i-or, pav-1-cr, a. [0. Fr. paveur, from 
Low Lat. 'parlor.] 

1. One who lays pavements ; a paver. 

** For thee the sturdv pnvtor thump* the ground. 
Whilst every stroke bis labouring lungs resound." 

Gay : Trivia, L. 

2. A slab ©r brick used for paving ; a pav iag- 
6tone. 

3. An instrument used in laying pavements ; 
a rammer for driving paving-stones. 


* p&v'-i-sado, a. [Pavksadk.J 

•pftv' iso, ‘pav-ais, * pa vacho, "pav- 
es^ * pav ice, * pav -ish, s. [Fr. pavois ; 

O. Fr. ipavt = n covering.] 

Mil . Antiq. : A large shield 
covering the entire body, 
and carried by a soldier 
in the middle ages 
(hence called a pa* 
rwor) for his own pro- 
tection, as well as that 
of the archer before 
whom he stationed him- 
self. They were often 
«ix feet or more in 
height 

*' And aft<r that the 
•hot was doue which 
they defended with 
pauithe*, they came 
io liande strokes." wri 
— Gra/Um: Henry 
TUI. (an. 6). ^ 

^ w ^ PAvisK. (From Froissart) 

* pav - is - or, s. 

|Eng. paiis{e); -or.] A soldier who carried u 
pa vise (q.v.). 



pa' vo, s. [Lat. = a peacock.] 

1. v4siron. ; One of Bayer'a constellations 
situated between Sagittarius aud the South 
Pole. 


2. OrnifA. : Peacock ; the typical genus of 
the sub-family Pa von in* (q.v.). Bill moderate ; 
base of culinen elevated ; wings rather short, 
lail long, upper coverts very long, extending 
beyond the tail feathers. Tarai longer than 
the middle toe, apnrred in the male. ‘ 
Three species are known, Pavo cristatus, 
the Common, P. muticus, the Javan, and 
P. nigripmnis , the Blaek-shouldered Pea- 
cock. (The authorities for and against 
the validity of the last species are Dr. 

Sclater [Proc. Zool. Soc. t I860, p. 221), 
and Darwin (Anim. cC Plants under 
Domes, (ed. 1868), i. 200)- 

•pa' -von, a. [0. Fr.] A flag borne 
by a knight in the middle ages, 
upon which his arma were em- 
blazoned. it was of a triangular 
form, and nfllxed to the upper 
part of his lance, resembling the pennon, but 
smaller. 



pa vo nar'-I a, a. (Lat. pavo, genit, pav o- 
v[is) ; Lat. fern*, sing. adj. sulT. -aria.] 

Zool.: A genus of Pennatulidie (q.v.). The 
polype-mass is quadrangular in shape. 


* pa-vdn’ Ldao, s. pi. [Lat. ?>aro, genit. pa- 
von(is); fern. pi. adj. sutf. -Wtr.] 

Omilh. : According to Swainson, a family 
of Jtasores, approximately co-extciisive will) 
the modern family PhasiaDid* (q. v.). 

pa-vd ni me, j. pi. [Lat. pavo, gcoit. pa- 
von[is); fern. pi. adj. sutf. inar.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of I'hasmuhhc (q.v.). 
Plinoage generally covered with spots or 
ocelli. Tail usually much lengthened, full, 
with the wehs in certain species very long and 
split into threada. Upper mandible long, 
overlapping the under one. It contains four 
genera, Pavo, Polyplectron, Argus, and Cross- 
optiloo. Habitat, the Oriental region. 

pftv'-o-nlne, a. A s. [Lat. paroutnus, from 
/xi vo, genit. pa von is = a peacock.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Of or pertaining to a peacock ; re- 
sembling a peacock. 

2. Resembling the tail of a peacock ; irides- 
cent. (Said of ores, Ac., which exhibit the 
brilliant hues of the peacock's tail.) 

B. As subst. : Peacock’s-tail tarnish ; the 
iridescent lustre found in aome ores and 
metallic products. 

pa-vo'-nl-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. pavoaiu5, from 
pavo = a peacock.] 

Bot. : Spotted ao as to resemble a peacock. 
{Paxton.) 

* piv'-o-nize, v.t. [Lat. pavo, genit. pavonis 

= a peacock ; Eng. anlf. -ize.] To act or com- 
port one's self like a peacock. 

paw, * pawe, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. 
Celtic; cf. Wei. pawen = a paw, a claw ; 
Corn, paw = a foot ; Bret, pad, pav = a paw, 
a large hand.] 

1. Tbe foot of a quadruped having claws, 
as of a lion, a dog, A-c. 

11 When the Imperial lion*! flesh Is gored. 

He rends and tears it with bis wrathful pau," 

Marlowe : Jidward II., ▼. 1. 

2. The hand. (Used jocularly.) 

'■ Is praise the perquisite of every p<iu\ 

Though black os hell, that grapplrs well for gold?" 

Young : Sight Thought*, iv. 348. 

paw, v.i. & t. (Paw, s.] 

A, Intrans. : To draw the forefoot along 
the ground ; to acrape with the forefoot. 

“ Mod with his anguish, he begins to rear. 

Fate with his hoofs aloft, aud lash the air." 

Pope ; Homer ; Iliad v If 1. 108. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To scrape with the forefoot ; to draw the 
forefoot along. 

” The courser pair'd the ground with restless feet" 

Dry den . Palamon A Arcite, 11 i. 457. 

2. To fawn upon : as, A dog that paws his 
master. 

3. To handle roughly or coarsely. 

* pawed, a. (Eng. pau>; - ed .] 

1. Having paws. 

2. Broad footed. 


•pa vonc', a. (1 tal . , from Lat. pavo (genit. 
pnvonis) — a peacock.] A peacock. 

" Wore sondry colours than the proud Pavone 
liearc* in Ills buasted full." 

Spenser : P. Q., III. xl. 47. 

pa vo -m a (1), i. [Lat. jxivo, genit. jxivonis 
'—a peacock.] 

1. Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, family 
Nympbalidie. 

2. Zool. : A madrepore having the eminences 
surrounding the atsr-like depressions raised 
in leaflets or crests furrowed on both sides. 

pa vd'-nl a (2), a. [Named after Don Josef 
i’avon, M.D., of Madrid, a traveller in Pern, 
and co-author with Ruez, of a Flora Perwiana. 
(I ‘ax ton.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Mnlvareiv, tribe Urcne*. 
Brnall shrubs or herbs found in tropical 
America and Asia, Pa von in odorata is culti- 
vated in Indian and Burmese gardens for its 
fragrant flowers. Its roots are given in fever, 
inflammation, and luemorrhage. It yields a 
fibre, as docs P. ztylankn. which Is wild In 
India. P. diurrlica la prescribed In Brazil as n 
diuretic, but Is supposed to act simply as an 
emollient, 

•pavo' ni an, a. (Ijit.. pavo, genit. pa vonis 
= a peacock, j Of or pertaining to a peac ock. 

" fn»tinct or Insidratlon . . . dlrcctod nty chnh e to 
the pavoninn pen/ — Southey ; The Doctor. (1‘ref.) 


pawk (1), s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Irel. puki 
= an imp ; Eng. pwefc.] An art, a wile, a trick. 

pawk (2), *. [Etym. doubtful.] A small 
lobster. 

pawk'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. paw Icy; *ly,\ la a 
pawky, cunning, or arch manner. 

pawk’-f ness, a. [Eng. pawky; -it***.] Cun- 
ning, shrewdness, wilincss. 

"The peculiar pawklnett, or mingled »lirpW(lnrM t 
KelflnlinenN. humour, ami good nature uf tbu working- 
man of ah old fieihinued Scotch boroiigli. H — Morning 
Chronicle, 8c pt 7, 1862. 

pawk'-y, pawk’-ic, a. (Eng. pawk; -y t -fe.J 
Wily, sly, droll, cunning, nrcli. [Scotch.) 

" The pnwkle mild carlo cam owor tho lco “—Scott : 
Antigtntry, cIl It. 

pawl, patll, a. [Welsh pnrl — n pole, n 
stake; cogn. with Uit. palus ; Eng. j*ilr, s.] 
A pivoted bar adapted to fall into tin* notches 
or teeth of a wheel as it. rotates in one direc- 
tion, and to restrain it from back mol Ion. 
Used In windlasses, capstans, and similar 
machinery. The pawl acts by gravitation or 
by n spring. [Click, Dktknt.’) 

’ll Pawl and hal/pawl: Two pawls of dif- 
ferent lengths acting on the same wheel. 

pawl bltt, pawl post, a. 

A’anf. : A timber opposite the middle of tha 


windlass supporting tbe pawls which togagt 
the ratchet of the barrel. 

pawl post, a. [Pawl-bitt.] 

pawl press, a. A standing press used 
by bookbinders aud priuters for pressing 
ahecta, Ac. 

pawl rim, a. 

Naut. : A notched cast-iron rim encircling 
the barrel of the windlass, and serving for 
the pawls to catch iu. 

pawn(l), 'pawno(l), ‘paunc(l), ‘poun, 
’ pounc, * pown, s. [O. Fr. puoii, poon , proa 
(It. pton) ; «p. peon =a foot-soldier, a pawn ; 
Port, pi&o; I tal. pedone = a footman, pedotta = 
a pawn ; all from Low Lit. pedonem, accua. of 
prdo = a foot-aoldicr, from Lat, pes, genit. 
pedis = a foot.] A common man or piece in 
the game of chess. 

" He bylietd the kyng »ett« yn the play . . . amoag 
*ufyn» aud poicnyt."—(Jctta &oman,jrum. p. 70. 

pawn (2), s. [Pak (3), «.J 

pawn (3), * pawne (2), * pauno (2), a. [Ft. 
pan=a. pane, a piece, a pawn, a pledge, from 
Lat. punnum, accus. of pan n its = a cloth, a 
rag, a piece ; Dut pa»uf =a pledge, n pawn : 
Ger. p/and; O. H. Ger. phant; Icel. ptmle.] 

1. Anything delivered or deposited as a 
pledge or security for money borrowed ; & 
pledge. 

• 2. A pledge for the fulfilment of a promise 
or engagement, 

" Thus fair they parted till the mom>w'i da*n : 

For each had laid ills plighted faith to pawn. 

Dryden : Pulamon A A rate, iL 164. 

• 3. A atako hazarded in a wager. 

" My life I held but oj » paum. 

To wage against thine enemies." 

Shake* p. : Lear, L L 

If In pawn, At pawn : Pledged ; given as 
security. 

M Alas, sweet wife, luy honour Is at pawn ; 

And, hut my going, nothing can redeem It," 

Shaketp. ; 2 Henry IV., 1L S. 

pawn-ticket, s. A ticket given by & 
pawnbroker to the pawner, containing the 
description of the article pawned, the names 
and addresses of the pawnbroker and pawner, 
the amount of money lent, the conditions oi 
the loan, Ac. 

pawn, * paune, * pawne, v.t. [O. Fr. 
pancr.) [Pawn (3), s.] 

1. To deliver or deposit as a pledge or 
security for the repayment of money bor- 
rowed ; to pledge. 

"And any person to whom any property U offered 
to he sold, /tawned, or delivered, li he lion reasonable 
cause to suspect that It has been stolen, is authorized, 
and If In bis power I* required, to apprehend, nua 
forthwith to take before « justice the party offering 
the same, together with such property, to he dealt 
with according to law.”— lilackttone : Comment., 
lik. lv„ cb. 2L 

• 2. To pledge for tho fulfilment of a 
promise or engagement. 

"1*11 ;*a *cn the little blood which 1 hare left. 

To savo l lie innocent.' 

.S hnketp. : Winter ‘i Tale, IL X 

• 3. To hazard, to risk, to wage. 

“Such hazard now must doting T.irqnlu make. 
Pawning hie lmnour to obtain Ills lu»t." 

Shake*)' : Hope o/ Lucrtce. 164. 

• pawn'-a-blo, a. [Eng. j>awn ; -aMc.] That 
limy or can bo pawned ; capable of being 
pawned. 

"A thing neither nor saleable/’— Jarett; 

Don Quixote, pt, l„ hk. Hi., ch ix. 

pawn’ bro kcr, a. [Eng. pair*, and broLr.) 
One who is licensed to lend money on goods 
pnwoed or pledged at n fixed rate of Interest. 

"If a pfitiffnftroter receives plato or Jewels as • 
pledge, or security, f r the riqviymeiit of money lent 
thereon at a day certain, he hns them uj»mii ah ei» 
press <Miitmct or condition to r«<»t<»re them, if the 
iilerlger iwrforms hl« part by redeeming them iu du« 
tliuo/*— 7iltirk*tone ; Comment,, hk. 11., ck 20, 

•,f The Emperor Augustus Cirsar, n.c. 31, 
Institut’d n fund for lending to needy persona 
on pledge. Tho institutions, called’ "Monti 
dl rn-tA," nrose nt IVrugla in Italy aliont A.n. 
146*2. Tho first pnwnbrokcrs in England wore 
Lombards, and the three balls still used as 
th«’lr Insignia nro said lo have Imcn tlerlved 
from the arms of the Medici family, adopted, 
according to legend, In memory of Avemrdodo 
Medici, a commander under Charlemagne, w ho 
slew a giant and kept Ida mace or club, with 
lb roe balls lit tbo top, im u trophy. Kflorta ara 
being made to reform the business of pawn- 
broking in the Lulled Mates, and bring it 
under municipal cuntrul. 


bolL ; p<JTlt, J6\V1 ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, fhla ; aln, ais ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan. -tLan = shan. -tlon, slon = ehun ; -tlon, ~§ion = zhuiL -clous, -tlous, sious — ahua. -bio, -die, Ac. = bgL dgL 
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paw n'-bro- king, s. [Eng. pawn, aud 
broking.] The business or trade of a pawn, 
broker. 

* pawn-cherde, s. [Paunciiaro.] 

•pawn ee', s. [Eng. 7*1 ant; -re.) One who 
takes anything in pawn ; one to whom any- 
thing ia delivered in pawn. 

pawn er, * pawn'-6r, s. [Eng. pawn, v. ; 
-cr.] One who pawns or pledges anything aa 
security for the repayment of money borrowed. 

paw-paw, s. [Papaw.] 

* paw-per, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A bird like 
a swan. (Harrison : Descript. Eng. t p. 223.) 

pax, s. [Lat. = peace.] 

Ecclesiology £ Church History: 

1. The Kiss of Peace. In the early Church 
the Roman osculum was ado]>ted aud raised 
to a spiritual significance (Rom. xvi. 1G ; 1 
Cor. xvi. 20 ; 2 Cur. xiii. 12 ; 1 Thess. v. 2G). 
To obviate possible danger from this custom, 
the Apostolic Constitutions strictly decreed 
tha separation of the sexes at public worship. 
The pax was given at mass in the Western 
Churches till the thirteenth century, when 
Archbishop Walter (of York) in 1250 intro- 
duced the metal pax [2], and its nse spread to 
the Continent. The pax is 
now only given at high 
masses, aiul the formal em- 
brace [li] substituted for the 
kisa is confined to those in 
the sa actuary. 

2. An oscnlatori urn ; at 
first probably a crucifix, then 
a plate of metal adorned 
with a figure of Christ cruci- 
fied, or some other pious 
picture nr emblem, passed 
among the congregation tu 
be kissed as a substitute for 
the actual kiss of peace. Its 
use is almost entirely confined to religions 
houses and seminaries. Celled also Inst ru- 
men turn, Tabella Paeis, Pacificale, aud Freda 
(from Ger. Fricde = peace). 

'• And eke he nwfiiteth to sit. or to go above him in 
the way. or kiss the pax, or hen incensed . . . before 
his neighbour. 1 *— Chaucer: Personcs Tale . 

% To give the Pax : 

Ecclesiol. : To exchange tlic formal embrace 
now substituted for the kiss of peace. In the 
Roman High Mass at the Ajjhus Dei, the 
celebrant (having received the pax from the 
bishop, if he be present) gives it to t lie 
deacon, who gives it to the sub-deacons, who 
give it to the assisting clergy. The bands of 
the giver and receiver of the pax are placed 
lightly on each other's shoulders, they bow, 
and the giver says “Pax tecum" (Peace be 
with thee). 

"The pax is not given on the three laat day# of Holy 
Week .”— Addis A Arnutd: Oath. Diet., p. -»*7. 

* pa^ brede, •pax'-bonrd, s. [Lat. pax 
= peace, and Eng. brede = board.] Tha same 
as Pax, 2 (q.v.). 

f p&x'-il lose, a. [Lat. -paxillus = a stake.] 
Geol. £c. : Resembling a small stake. 

p&x -w&x, * pack -wax, pax'-y wax y. 

s. [A corrupt, of fax-wax, from /ix(A.S./t'<ir, 
fex) = hair, and wax (A.S. weaxan) = to grow ; 
cf. Ger. haarwachs ~ lit. haiigrowth.] A name 
given by butchers to the strong stiff tendons 
running along each side of the neck of large 
quadrupeds to the middle of tbe back. It 
diminishes the muscular effort necessary to 
support the head io a horizontal position. 

" Which aponeurosis (a, nervous lig*meut of a great 
thickness aud strength) is taken notice of hy the 
vulgar hy the name of fixfax, or pacJc-ioax, or whit- 
leattier."— Pay : On the Creation, pt. t 

pay(l). v pai-en *paye, v.t. <fc t. [O. Fr. 
paler, paer (Ft. payer), from Lat. paeo = to ap- 
pease, to pacify ; Low Lat. pare — to pay, from 
Lat. pax, genit. pads — peace ; Sp. & Port. 
pagar; (tal. pr^urc.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To please, to satisfy, to content 

"Bo we p-uod with these thingtfl."— Wycliffe: I 
Timothy vi. 8. 

2. To satisfy or quit an obligation or debt 
to ; to recompense or repay for gooda or 
property received or bought ; to discharge 
one’s obligation or debt to. 

3. To recompense, compensate, or remuner- 


ate for services rendered or work done. (Lit 
&jig.) 

" She I love, or laughs at all my pain. 

Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with 
disdain.'* Dry den ; Palam-m A Arcite, iiL 339. 

4. To give an equivalent for. 

5. To requite ; to quit scores with; to re- 
taliate oq ; to puoiali; to have satisfaction of. 

" I follow'd me close, and with a thought, seven of 
theelevuu I paid." — Sfuikesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4- 

6. To discharge, aa a debt or obligation, by 
giving that wliioli is owing or due ; to de- 
liver the amount or value of to the persoo to 
whom it is due. 

" Pay that thou oweat.” — Matthew xviii. 28. 

7. To discharge or fulfil as a duty or obliga- 
tion ; to fulfil, perform, or render duly. 

"I have peace -ofTerlncs with me; this day have I 
paid my covs."— Proverbs vii. 14. 

8. To give, to render, to offer, without any 
obligation being implied ; as, To pay addresses, 
to pay court, to pay a visit. 

9. To deliver or hand over in discharge of a 
debt or obligation. 

"An hundred talents of silver did the childreu of 
Ammon pay."— 2 Chronicles xxviL S. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make payment ; to discharge a debt. 

" The wicked burro weth, and pa yet h nut again.*— 
Psalm xxxvu. 2L. 

2. To make a return, requital, or satisfaction. 

3. To yield a suitable or satisfactory return ; 
to be worth the pains, trouble, or expense 
incurred ; to be remunerative. 

"It pa I/s to be petty."— Scribner's Magazine, May. 
1880. p. 146. 

% 1. To pay off: 

(1) To discharge, as a debt, fully ; to pay 
the full amount of. 

(2) To pay the wages owing to, and dis- 
charge : as, To pay off & crew. 

(3) Kaut. : To &11 to leeward, aa the head of 
a ship. 

2. To pay for: 

(1) To atone for ; to make amends for. 

(2) To give equal value for ; to bear the 
expense of. 

3. To pay on: To beat or thrash vigorously. 

4. To pay out: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To retaliate on ; to punish ; 
to take satisfaction of. 

(2^ Kant. : To causa or allow to run out ; 
to slacken, to extend. 

" It was marvellous to me how tbe boatman could 
see ... to pay out the liue."— Field. Dec. 17, 1S&. 

5. To pay the piper: To bear the cost, ex- 
pense, or trouble ; to be mulcted. 

pay, s. [Pat, v.) An equivalent, recompense, 
icturn, or compensation for money due, goons 
purchased, or services performed; salaiy, 
wages. 

*• From the time of the siege of Veil the armies of 
Rome received pay for their service during the time 
which they remained In the field." — Smith : Wealth 
of Xatiom, bk. v.. clu L 

If (1) Full-pay : The pay or allowance to 
officers and non-commissioned officers, free 
from any deduction. 

(2) Half-pay: [Half-pay]. 

pay-bill* S. A bill or statement stating the 
amounts to be paid to workmen, soldiers, Ac. 

pay-car, a. Tha car uaed by paymasters 
on railroads. 

pay-clerk, s. A clerk who paya tbe 

wages to workmen. 

pay day s. The day on which payment 
of a debt, wages, Ac., is to be made. 

pay-list, s. 

1. Ord Lang. ; A pay-bill. 

2. Mil. : The quarterly account rendered 
to the War Office by a paymaster. [Pay- 
master.] 

pay-office, 3. An office or place where 
payment is made of wages, salaries, pensions, 
debts, &c. 

pay-roll* «. A pay-bill. 

pay (2), v.t. [Sp. pega = a varnish of pitch ; 
pegar = to cement together, from Lat. pico = 
to pitch ; picem, accns. of pix~ pitch.] 

Naut. : To cover or fill with a waterproof 
composition or substance, as the bottom of a 
vessel, a seam, a mast, yard, or rope. The 
materials used are tar, pitch, tallow, resin, or 
combinations of them. 


pay'-a-'blo, a. [Fr. payable ; I tal. pagabile.'] 

1. Capable of being paid ; suitable or fit to 
be paid. 

" Title# only payable to Hercules. "—Drayton ; Poly 
Olbion, i. ». (IHust.) 

2. Due ; to be paid ; legally enforceable. 

pay-ee', s. [Eng. pay ; -ce.] One to whom 
money is paid ; the person named in a bill or 
note to whom the payment of the amount 
denoted is to be made. 

* pay-en* s. & a. [Paqan.] 

pay-e'-na, s. [Named after M. Payen, a 

French chemist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapotace®. Shrubs with 
elliptic leaves and axillary flowers. Payena 
Maingay i ia a native of Malacca, and yields 
gutta perulia. The wood of P. lucida is used 
for planking. 

pay'-er, s. [Eng. pay; -er.) One who pays; 
specif., In a bill or note the peraun named who 
has to pay the holder. 

** Ingrateful payer of my industries." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Knight of Malta, lv. L 

pay'-mas-tcr, s. [Eng. pay , and master.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who regularly pays 
wages, salaries, &c. 

2. Mil. £ Kami: An officer whose duty it 
is to pay the salaries and wages of the officers 
and men. 

pay'-ment, * paie ment, 5. [O. Fr. jai*- 

ment ; Fr. payement; Sp., Port., A I tal. paya* 
mento.) 

1. The act of paying or compensating; the 
discharge of a debt or obligation. 

2. That which is paid or given in compen- 
sation for or discharge of a debt or obligation ; 
reward, requital, return. 

" Too little payment for so grant a dett.** 

Snakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 

3. Chastisement ; beating. 

pay'-mis-tress, s. [Eng. pay, and mtefrew.] 
A female w ho pays, or who acts as paymaster. 

* payne, $. [Pain.] 

pay'-mm, pai-nim, * pay-nym, * pay- 
nyme, s. [O. Fr. paienisme, paianisme, from 
Low* Lat. paganismus — paganism. [Pagan.] 
* 1. The countries of pagans ; heathen laods; 
pagandom. 

M Tbys word wss sonne wide in paynyme ybrogt 
So that princes in paynvme were of gTete thogt." 

R>bert gf Gloucester, p. 4031 

2, A pagan, a heathen. 

" With Paynim and with Saracen 
At length a truce was made." 

Scott : Il i70<zm A Helen, UL 

payn'-izc, v.t. [From the name of the in- 
ventor.] To preserve as wood by a process 
consisting in placing it ia a close chamber, de- 
priving it of its air by means of an air-pump, 
and injecting successively solutions of sul- 
phuret of calcium, or of barium, and sulphate 
of lime. Wood thus treated is very beavy^ 
very durable, and nearly incombustible. 

pay'-or, s . [Payer.] 
pay'-s^,, s. [Pice.] 

* paysc, v.t. [Poise.] 

pay-tine, s. [Named from Payta, a town of 
the province of Truxillo, Peru.] 

Cheui. : C il H 2 4N.jO. An alkaloid discovered 
in 1870 by Hesse, in a white cinchona bark of 
uncertain origin. It crystallizes in fine 
prisms, and is closely allied to quinidine aad 
qnioamine. 

Pa -ZtUid, s. [Zend.] What is sometimes called 
tbe Parsee sacred language. (See the example.) 

"There is no such distinctive language as the Poland. 
It is the explanatory language writteu along with or 
underneath the Zeml, Peblivl, Persiau. or whatever 
else it may be."— in/*m .- Parsee Religion, p. 20L. 
(Note A.) 

P.D. [A corrupt, from pepper-dust (q.v.).] 
(For def. see etym.) 

pea, _* pese (pi. pea?, pea?c, * pes'-en* 
* pes -e«, * peas -on), s. [Piscm.] 

Horl., £c. : Pisum sativum. It is an annual 
with a rouoded stem, many alternate com- 
pound leaflets, two stipules larger than tlia 
leaflets, and tendrils at the extremity of tin 
stem or branches. Peduncle axillary, one or 
more commonly two-flowered ; flowers white 


f&te, faro, amidst, wkat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rale, full ; try, Syrian, ee, cq — c ; ©y = a ; qu = kw. 
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rKA-arAucn. * 
Roasted pens wore 


or pale violet ; legumes obloog or scimitar* 
shaped, peudulotis. It ia believed that the 
pea is a native of southern Europe, though it 
is now cultivated in all parla of the world. 
It has run into many varieties. Green peas 
are a luxury ; dried or split ones are U 3 c f for 
soups, or, ground into meal, may ho used for 
puddings. [Sugar-pea, Pkaah-puddino.I 

pea beetle, pea-bag, pea- weevil, s. 

Enlotn. : Ajnon piri, a small weevil with 
gibbous, blue, punctate, sulcate elytra, feeding 
on the pea in Britain and on the continent, 
pea-bug, s. [Pka-behtle.] 
pea ch afer, s. The same as Pea-beetle. 
pea <;hick, s. Tbe youag of tlie peacock, 
pea-cod, s. The same as Peas-cod (q.v.), 
pea-crab, s. 

Zwf. : The genns Pinnotherea (q.v.), and 
-espt cnlly Pinnotheres pisum. 

pea dove, s. 

Omith. : Zsnaida ama&iZis(Bonap.), Colunba 
tmaida (Goste: Birds Jamaica ), the Zenaida 
hove. Habitat, Florida Keys and the West 
Indies. Above, reddish-olive, glossed with 
gray, top of the head and upper parts violet- 
purplish red, paler on chin and throat 

••Thlt fl)>«>clea. known lu Jamaica u the Pea dove. la 
not. according to Marsh, grc.ariouA. . . . In Santa 
Cruz, it la known oa the Mount. tin Dove,*’— Baird, 
Breteer, <t Sidy way ♦ .Yorih American Bird s. iil. 88 L 

pea-flower, s. A West Indian name for 
Centrosenia and Clitoria. 

pea fowl, s. [ Peafowl. 1 
pea-grit, s. 

Geol. : A series of beds of lower oolitic age 
divided into three portious : (a) Coarse oolite 
with flattened concretions; (6) hard cream- 
coloured pisolitic rock made up of flattened 
concretions ; ami (c)a coarse brown ferruginous 
rock composed 0 f large oolitic grains. Total 
thickness 42 feet. It is rich in shells. {Phillips: 
Geol., il. 403.) 

pea-gun, [Pea-shooter. 1 

pea iron-ore, s. 

Min.: A form of Limonite (q.v.), found in 
pea-like concretions, with n concentric struc- 
ture, sometimes adliereut, aud constituting 
the pisolitic variety. 

pea maggot, s. 

Eaton: The caterpillar of Torfru; pisL which 
feeds ou the pea. 

pea nut, s. 

Bot.: Arachis hypogeca, the Earth-nut. 

pea pheasant, s. 

Omith. : (See extract). 

th « IWowI should bo placed tho genus 
Futyplectron, or Pen-pUeatnnU ; oftvu calk-d Argus 
plUMvmm*. — Jerdon Bird* of ludvi. iL Ipt. U.), 5 vS. 

pea pod, a. The pod or pericarp of the pea. 
Pea-pod Argus : 

Eaton. : A rare British butterfly, Lampides 
crrtiea, one of the Blues, a straggler In the 
South of England. 

pea rifle, s. A rifle having a bore so 
small as to carry a bullut as small as, or little 
larger than, n pea. 

pea Shell, s. A pea-pod. 

pca-shcller, 8. A coutrivance for shell- 
ing peas. 

pea sheet cr, pea gun, s. Asmalltubc 
to blow peas thmu a h. 

pea-soup, a. Soup mado chiefly of pcae. 
pea starch, a. 

E’>ods: The starch 
or flour of the rom- 
mou pt*a, Pi^um so- 
li run, soiindhnes 
ns- d to adulterate 
wheat flour, oat* 
meal, peptic r, Ac. 

It Is readily de- 
tected by tiie micro- 
kc ipe, its granules 
being oval nr kid- 
ney-shaped, and 
having an irregular 
deep Assure run- 
ning down the centre. , 

formerly lunch used to adulterate codec, but 
are now seldom employed for that purpose. | 


pca stone, s. [Pisolitb.J 
pea-tree, <. 

Bot. : Tho genus Seal>aula. 
pea -weevil, s. [Pea-deetle.) 

pcafe, • pais, * pees, * pos, s. [0. Fr. 
jxiis (Fr. jxrtx), from Lut. paccm, accus. of pax 
— peace ; Sp. & Port. ]xic ; it'd, pace.] A 
btate of quiet or tranquillity ; freedom from 
or absence of disturbance, agitation, or dis- 
order ; as, 

1. Freedom or exemption from war or hos- 
tilities ; absence of civil or foreign strife, 
contention, or quarrel. 

" Mark ! where hiaeartiaga and Ida conquests ceooe l 
He makes a aulituda. and call a \l—petco.~ 

Byron : Bride cf a bydot, H. oo. 

2. Public tranquillity ; quiet and order ns 
guaranteed and secured by the laws. 

“This alarming breach at the peaeef—Macaulay : 
It in. cb. xvl 

3. A state of concord or reconciliation 
between persona or parties ; harmony. 

" Let him make peace with me.”— /*aioA xxtII. 6. 

4. Freedom from agitation or disturbance 
of mind, as from fear, anxiety, anger, Ac. : 
calinuess of mind, tranquillity. 

"Great peace have they that luve Thy law."— Ptalm 
cxix. 165. 

T The word ia found frequently used as an 
interjection = be silent, bo atill. (Xhakesv. : 
Bichard IP, v. 2.) 

Shakespeare frequently uses the word as a 
verb, transitively and intransitively. 

*1. Trans.: To keep silent or still: to 
sileuce, to hush. 

" Ptoce-a your tongue/’— Shakexp. : Merry ir.rea, L A. 
*2. Intrans. : To be silent ; to be still or quiet. 

*’ 1 will not peace."' Shake tp. ; Richard //., v. 2. 

In the following extract peace is perhaps 
= pease, i.e., apj tease. 

'•This pood emperor laboured, to peace this furle of 
the people."— Golden Bake, ch. xlv. 

H (1) Bill of peace: 

Law : A bill brought to establish and per- 
petuate a right claimed by the plaintiir, which, 
from its nature, may be controverted by dif- 
ferent persons, at different tunes, aud by dif- 
ferent actions ; or where separate attempts 
have l»cen already made unsuccessfully to 
overthrow the same right, and justice requires 
that the party should be quieted therein. 

(2) Breach of the peace: [Breach ]. 

(3) Conn ission of the peace : [Comm issrov, s.]. 

(4) Justice of th e peace : [Justice). 

(5) Peace at any price: Peace at whatever 
cost of loss or dishonour. At certain crises it 
is advocated by two distinct ciasses -those 
who are pusillanimous, and those who believe 
war under auy circumstances a crime. 

(6) Pence establishment : The reduced number 
of elfective men in the army aud navy during 
peace. 

(7) rcace of God and the Church : That cessa- 
tion which the king's subjects anciently had 
from trouble and suit of law, between the 
terms, and on Sundays and holidays. 

(S) To hold one's peace : To be silent. 

(0) To make a person's peace with another ; To 
reconcile the other to him. 

peace making, s. The making or ar- 
ranging of peace. 

"To l-aune ami deliberate about the peace-maklnn H 
— Duckluyt: V»yujct, I. 613. 

peace offering, s. 

1. OriL Ij/ng. ; An offering to prncuro or 
g.iin peace, reconciliation, or satisfaction ; 
satisfaction offered to nn offended person. 

2. Jewish Antiq. : C^'V(shclem) = retribution, 
remuneration, the giving of thanlca. It was a 
ninlc or female aniniul. without blemish, from 
the herd or the flock; it was to be killed in 
the wilderness at the door of tho tabernacle 
of the congregation, the blood sprinkled ou 
the nltnr. the hit, Ac., consunn'd f «r a burnt 
offering (Lev. hi. 1-17 ; Ntuii. vii. 17 ). 

" A tarrlfleo of /ware- nP*r(ny ortbr without btrmtah." 

— Jicviticm hi I. 

peace officer, s. A civil officer whose 
duty it is to pro *ut bn- ichc-s of the public 
pence, as n police instable. 

* p^aco parted, a, Pcporled from the 
world In pi-nre. 

" "hoiiM pmfarwt the *»n h.-e r.f tho dead. 

Tn * I t»k a requiem, nit I »m<ti nut lu h«r 

At t.» pea.' r /xtrf.d *»ul». Shakei >. ll.imlmr. r. L 


peace party, 3. A jiarty in a state which 
favours peace, or the makiug of it. 

Peace society, *. A society established 
in lblti to ailvocate tho establishment of uni- 
versal and permanent ]»eace. It has held 
meetings in London, Frankfort, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Ac. A similar society 
exists in the United States, under the title of 
t ni venial Peace Society. Its efforts to carry 
out its purposes hn**o n.'t bi“on very successful, 
thougli they havo tho public aympathv. 

• pca^c - a - bfl'- f - ty , * pos-i-ble-te, i 

lEug. peaceable ;• it y.) Peace, peacefulness, 
quiet, calm, tranquillity. 

r x “* »nd bhimode tbe wj-nd and the tempeat of 
nUl ^ ^ and pt4Mc(m w«ja mo-uL**— 

Uycltfe. Luke vlli. 2 t 

pca 5 c'-a ble,* pcas-a-ble. * pcas-y ble. 

a- [Eng. peace; -able.] 

1. Free from war, tumult, agitation, or dla- 
LUibance ; at peace; characterized by peace, 
quietness, nr tranquillity ; peaceful. 

ri'Z*y Tl Tdir* * qulct *** * T>eil * t&U 

2. Disposed to peace ; not quarrelsome or 
turbulent ; quiet. 

" Tlieoe n,en arr peacm/de, therefore let them dwelt 
in tbe land and trade /— Oentnu nxlv. 2L 

peaje'-a^ble-ncss, * pes-i-ble ncsee, s. 

[Eng. peaceable; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being peaceable; peace, quietness, peace- 
fulness. 

" A greet pedblencue waa maad."— H : MattK. 

Vlli. 26. 

peafo’-a-bly, * peas-y-bly, adv. [Eng. 

peaceable); -ly.] 

1. In a peaceable or peaceful manner ; with- 
out war, tumult, or disturbance ; peacefully. 

2. Quietly ; without disturliauce. 

"The pangs of Death d«> make hira grin : 

Disturb hlui not, let him poaa ptxu^adfu.- 

Shaketp. ; 2 Henry 1 f.. 11L 1 

pea9e’-break~er, s. [Eng. peace, sad breaker.) 

1. A disturber of the public peace. 

" Peaccltrrakrrt and ur-t praa'iuakors.' — Latirrurr : 
Sermon on Matth. v. (iiii) 

2. That which serves as an occasion of 
breaking the peace ; a cause of offence. 

f* ro to d^troy every scrap of writing 
which might by any chance he made to iduy tho part 
ol a peacebrcaker. '—Stand ird, Dec. 1 . lb&i. p. 5. 

pca9e'-ful, a. [Eng. peace; - ful{l ).] 

1. Possessing or enjoying peace; undia* 
Imbed by wars, tumult, or agitation ; at 
peace ; quiet, peaceable : as, a peaceful country. 

2. Disposed to peace ; peaceable, quiet. 

3. Characterized by mildness or calmness ; 
pacific, mild, calm. 

" As one d inarm'd, his anger all he lost; 

And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her soon.” 

M Ulon : P. L .x. 

4. Removed or free from noise or disturb- 
ance ; quiet, undisturbed. 

"Ami m-iy at last my wrary age 
Find out tbu peaceful h mintage." 

MUlon . il Penterota. 

poa9C -ful ly, [Eng. peaceful: -Zy.] Iu 
a peaceful manner; without war, tumult, or 
disturbance ; peaceably, quietly, calmly. 

" Peacefully slept Hiawatha." 

Lvnyfettow: iyjnj of II intent ha. T. 

pea90'-ful-nc8S, s. [Eug. } eacefid; -n/ 33 . ) 
The quality or state of being peaceful ; pence, 
peaceableness, quietness, tranquillity, calm. 

'Kv/x/m-ii. and charity."— Bp. Taylor ; 

pea 90 ' less,* pcasc-lesse, a. [Eng. peace; 
dess.) WiUiout peace or quh-1 ; disturbed. 


Our peaceleu souLs." 


"Ain-lght 

Sstndni: Chritf't Pan Ion. 


bell, bop* ; po&t, J< 5 x*l ; cat, 90II, chorus, 
-clan, -tlan = sban. -tlon, slon = shun 


pca 90 -mak cr, s . [Eng. peace, and nmAvr.] 
One who makes peace N’t ween those at vari- 
ance ; ono who reconciles differeuee.s. 

** LUt-Mcd are the pearem, lK -ri • f.y they shall bn 
called tho clnldrcu •dOod."— Jfu/Aoi# r. ». * 

pca 9 h (i), ■ poche, peshe, • peske, 3 . 
[n. Fr. pvsvhe (Fr. p‘ch<), from Igit. Perricum, 
so called beemise growing 011 the IVrsicus, or 

f each-tree ; lit. = Persian. 1/iw Lat. jw.wt* ; 
tnl. jmica, patoa ; Sp. jirrs^o, prisco ; Port! 
1 

Hid. ,f )l>rrt. : A downy variety of the Ainyp- 
dnlus ;yr.»rri ( closely nkin to the iic tarii.e, 
which is a. smooth variety. Arranged by fruit, 
““'re nre two kinds; fr-estone peaches, tho 
flesh of the fruit sepnrating readily frt»m (lie 


5hln, bench; K o. gem; thin. p>ls ; «ln. n f ; expect. Xenophon, exist. In K . 
; -lion, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous. «lous shil.v -bio. dlo. tec. ~ bfl. tlfL 
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akin and the stone ; and eling-stnne peaches, 
the fiesb of which is hrm and adheres both 
to the skin and the stone. Peaches are raised 
in great numbers in the United States, and are 
a favorite fruit in all sections. Many varieties 
bave been produced by cultivation. [Amto* 
DALU6.] 

peach -blister, e. 

Bot. : A disease of peach-leaves rendering 
them thick, bladdery, and curled. It has 
been attributed to aphides, cold winds, and in 
some cases correctly to ascomycetous fungals. 

peach-blossom, 3. 

Entom. : Thyatira Batts , a moth of the 
family Noctuo-Bombycidas. Expansion of 
wings one and a half inch. The forewings 
are olive-brown, with five pink spots ; the 
larva feeds on hrainble. 

peach-color, s. & a. 

A. As subst. ; The soft pale-red color of a 
ripe peach. 

* B. Asad}.: Peach-colored. 

“He bath spoil'd m* a peach-colour sattln suit*'— 
London Prodigal, 1. 

peach colored, a. Of the color of a 

ripe peach. 

" Oue Mr. Caper come* to Jail at the suit of Mr. 
Threeplle the luercer, fur some four suits uf peach- 
Coloured sattin."— Bhakesp. : Meat, for Measure, iv. a. 

peach-down, s. The soft down of the 
skm of a peach. 

peach-tree, s. [Peach (l), s.] 
peach-wood, s. The same as Nicaragua- 
wood (q.v.). 

pea^h (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min.: A name given by the Cornish miners 
to a tine grained crystalline or pulverulent 
variety of chlorite. It is the Prochlorite of 
Dana, the Ripidolite of Brit. Mus. Cat. 

pca^h, * peache, v.i. <5c t. [An abbrev. of 
impeach (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To inform ; to turn informer; 
to impeach one’s accomplices. 

*• They all shook hands with me, and said I was a 
good fellow for not peaching."— Marryatt ; Peter 
Simple, ch. vii 

* B. Trans. ; To impeach ; to turn against. 

" Socretlie practised to peache him hy letters sent 
vnto the clergie here .*' — Fox Martyrs, p. 1,115. 

* pea 5 h -er, s. [Eng. peach, v. ; -er.] 

L One who peaches. 

2. One who impeaches or informs against 
others. 

pea 5 h'-i-a* s. [N T 3ined after Mr. Charles 
Peach, a custom-house officer and naturalist, 
who made important geological discoveries in 
1S49 in Cornwall, and in 1854 at Durness, in 
Sutherlandshire.] 

Zool. : A genus of Actinidae, sub-family 
Actininae. Body long, with a central orifice 
in the slender vase ; tentacles in one row, 
mouth with a papilliferous and protractile 
!lP- Feachia hastala , from the shores of the 
English Channel, buries itself in the sand, 
leaving the calice just visible. 

pea9h wort, s. [Eng. peach , and tcorf.] 

Bot. : Polygonum Persicaria. 

pcaf^h/y, a. [Eng. peach (1), s. ; -y.) Resem- 
bling or of the nature or appearance of 
peaches. ( H . Kingsley: Bavenshoe, ch. iii.) 

pea -cock, * pa-cok, * pe-cok, * pe-kok, 
* po-COk, s. A a. [A.S. pawe, from Lat. pavo = 
a peacock, from Gr. ram?, raw (tahos, tahon ), 
from Pers. tawns , taus ; Arab, taums = a pea- 
cock, from O. Tamil tdkei, togei = a peacock ; 
Dut. pauuw; Ger. pfau ; Fr. paau. The latter 
element is Eng. cock (q.v.).] 

A, As su&sfiittffre ; 

1. Ornithology: 

(1) Sing. : Any individual of the genus Pavo 
(q.v.), specif., the common peacock (Pavo cris* 
laftis), a native of India, but widely domes- 
ticated. The plumage is extremely gorgeous. 
Head, neck, and breast rich purple, with gold 
and green reflections ; hack green, feathers 
acale like, with coppery edges; wings, inner 
coverts, and shoulders, white, striated with 
black ; middle coverts deep blue, primaries 
and tail chestnut, abdomen black; train 
chiefly green, beautifully ocellated. Crest 
of about twenty-four feathers, webbed only 
at tip ; green, with blue and gold reflections. 
Bill and legs horny brown. Length to end 


of tail about four feet, and the train measures 
about as much more. The peahen is chestnut- 
brown about the head and nape ; breast and 
neck greenish, edged with pale wbity-brown ; 
upper plumage light hair-brown, with faint 
wavings, increased on upper tail coverts ; tail 
deep brown with whitish tips ; abdomen 
white ; lower parts and under tail-coverts 
brown. Length thirty-eight to forty inches ; 
crest shorter and duller than in the male, 
(i Jtrdon .) Among the Greeks the peacock was 
aacred to Ilera, and among the Romans to 
Juno. It is probable, however, that the bird 
was Dot common in Europe till after the 
Asian expedition of Alexander in tlie fourth 
century b.c. By the epicures of the Italian 
peninsula its flesh was esteemed a dainty 
(Juvenal, i. 143). “ Quintus Horten si us (born 

119 b.c.) was the first to serve up peacocks 
at table, at the supper which he gave on 
entering on the office of augur.” (Macrob. : 
Satur ,, iii. 13.) Peacocks were formerly 
served up as a choice dish at bauquete 
[*J], now they are kept solely for orna- 
ment. Tbe proverbial reproach, “as vain as 
a peacock,” is scarcely well-founded, for the 
bird is no vainer than other birds in the love- 
aeason, and the display of bis train is 
intended to attract the attention of the hen- 
bird, or to outshine aome rival. 

“The pea cock during the courting season raises his 
tall vertically, and with it. ol course, the lengthened 
train, spreading it out, and strutting about to capti- 
vate the hen- birds : and he has the power of clattering 
tbe feathers in a most curious manner. "—Jordon : 
Birds of India, ii. (pt. in), 607. 

(2) (PI.) : The sub-family Pavoninae (q.v.). 

2. Entomology : 

(1) The Peacock-hutterfly (q.v.). 

(2) A Britisli Geometer moth, Macaria no* 
tita. The larva feeds on Salix caprea. 

3. Script. (PI.) : Heb. (thukiyim), and 

D"3n (thukiyim), from Malabar tagei. The 
word seems accurately translaceu peacocks 
(1 Kings x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Resembling a peacock; hence, vain, in- 
flated, conceited. 

“ When the peacock veins rises. I strut a gentleman 
commoner."— Lamb: Oxford in the Vacation. 

2. Peacock- blue (q.v.). 

If A peacock in his pride : A peacock with 
its traiu fully displayed. At banquets the 
bird was sometimes served up with the feathers 
ao arranged. 

" There were peacocks served up in their pride (that 
is tails}. Barham : Ing. Leg. ; St. Romwold. 

peacock -bine, a. Of a green ish-blna 
colour, resembling the breast plumage of a 
peacock. 

peacock-buttcrfly, s. 

Entam. : Vanessa Jo, a beautiful butterfly, 
two and a half, or two and three-quarter inches 
across the wings, which are a dull deep red, 
each with an eye-like spot Larva spiny, 
black, with many white dots. It is seen in 
numbers, on the tops of Dettles, in June and 
July. The perfect insect appears in August, 
lives through the winter, aDd is seen in March 
and April. Found iD England, more rarely in 
Scotland. 

peacock-fan, s- A fan made or trimmed 
with peacock feathers. (Flabellum.) 

" And tbe eyes in the peacock-fan s 
Winked at the Alien glory. ’ 

E. B. Browning ; Christmas Gifts. 

peacock-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : A beautiful fish, the Labrus pavo of 
Linnaeus, now Crcnilabrus pavo. It is varie- 
gated with green, blue, red, and white. It 19 
found in tbe Levant and in the Indian seas. 

peacock pheasant, s. (Pea-pheasant.] 
peacock’s tail, s. 

Bot. : Padina pavonia. 

Peacock's tail tarnish : [Pavonine, B.] 

* pea'-cock, v.t. [Peacock, s. ; cf. Fr. se 
pavaner, and Ital. pavoneggiarsi, with the 
aaine meaning.] 

1. To display, to exhibit. (Usually re~ 
flexive). (Sidney: Arcadia , p. 57.) 

2, To puff up, to render vain. 

** Peacocked np with Lancelot's noticing." 

Tennyson : Gareth & Lunette. 

pea'-fd^l, s. (For the first element, aee Pea- 
cock; Eng. fowl.] 


Ornithology : 

1. As sing. : Any individual of the genua 
P3vo, or the sub-family Pavouinae. 

2. As plur. : The sub-family Pavoninae. 

* pe-age, * pa-age, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
paaguin; Sp. prnge. j A toll or tax paid by 
passengers for passing through a country. 
(Fox: Martyrs , p. 548.) [Paage, Pedaoe.1 

* pea -goose, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A silly 
fellow. 

"The phlegmatic peagoose Asopus." — Urquhart : 
Rabelais, bk. ill., ch. xiL 

pea' -hen, * pe-hen, s. [For the first element 
see Peacock; the second is Eng. ten (q.v.).] 
Omith. : The female of the peacock (q.v.). 

pea-j&c'-ket, s. [First element Dnt. pij , pije 
= a coat of a coarse woollen stuff; Low Ger. 
pije = a woollen jacket; second element Eng. 
jacket (q.v.).] A coarse, thick, and loose 
jacket worn by seamen, fishermen, &c. 

peak, *peek, * peake, *pck, s. [Ir. peac 
— a sharp-pointed thing; peacach = sbarp- 
pointed ; allied to peck , pick, and pike; Fr. 
pic , pique ; Sp. <fc Port, pic o, pica ; ltuL picco , 
picca ; Gael, beic ; Wei. piff.j 
L Ordinary Language : 

I. A sharp point or top ; espec. the top of a 
mountain ending in a point. 

“Or on Meander's bank or LatmnV peak" 

Prior. [Todd.) 

* 2. A promontory. 

“ A great promontorie. or peaks, on the west part of 
Antloche. "—Vclat : Acts xii£ 

3. A sharp point. 

“ Ron your beard into a peak of twenty." 

Beaum. & Flet. : Double Marriage, ill. 1. 

4. The leather projection in front of a cap. 

II. Nautical ; 

1. The upper, after corner of a trysail, 
spanker, or sprit-sail. 

2. The upper end of a gaff. The national 
ensign is flown at the peak. 

3. The pointed hill beyond the palm of an 
anchor. 

pcak-arch, s. 

Arch. : A Gothic arch, 
peak-downhaul, s. 

Naut. : A rope rove through a block, at the 
peak or outer end of a gaff, to haul it down by. 

peak - halyards, peak - halliards, 

s. pi, 

Naut. : The pnrehase by which the peak of 
a gaff is raised. 

peak-purchase, s. 

Naut. : A tackleonthe peak tyeforhoistingit. 

peak-tye, *. 

Naut. : A tye nsed in some ships for boi st- 
ing tbe peak of a heavy gaff. 

peak, peek, v.i. & t. (Peak, ».] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To rise to a peak or point. 

"In theae Cottian Alpes . . . tber« peaketh np n 
mlghtle high mount."— P. Holland : Ammianus, p. 47. 

2. To look sickly ; to pine away ; to become 
thin and aickly-looking. 

" It was hcart-scalding to see it peeking and peeking 
wmtlDg and wasting."— Mrs. Ball : Sketches of Irxh 
Character, p. 64. 

* 3. To make a mean figure ; to sneak, to 
hide. 

“ Cham sure the lioorechnp is peaking In this wood." 
— Whetxtone : Promos & Cassandra, II. iv. 2. 

* 4. To peep, to pry. 

“ Why sUnd’st thou here then. 
Sneaking, and peaking, as thou wouid'st steal linnen I* 
Beaum. £ Flet. : Wild Goose Chase, Ll 8. 

B. Transitive: 

Nautical : 

1. To top (a gaff or yard) more obliquely. 

2, To raise (the oars) upright amidships. 

peaked, a. [Eng. peak; -«i.] Ending in a 
peak or point ; pointed. 

"Houses . . . having in some cases peaked upper 
storeys projecting far over the under floor. “—CustelTt 
Technical Educator, pt. xi„ p. 295. 

poak'-ing, pr. par. & a. (Peak, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Sickly; pining away. 

2. Sneaking, mean. 


Cite, frit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 6 t, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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peak'-lsh, o* [Eng. peak; - ish .] 

* 1. Pertaining or relating to peaks or Lilia ; 
situated on a peak, 

"Frum heuce tie getteth Ooyt down from her pealish 
airing." Drayton: Poly-Olbion. a. 1L 

2. Sickly-looking ; peaking; having features 
thin ami aharp, as from sickness. 

peak' f, a. [Eng. peak ; -y.] Consisting of 
peaks ; resembling a peak, (’/'ennuion ; Palace 
o/ArL) 


peal(l), * pealc, * peelo, s. [A shortened 
form of apjxul, by loss of the first syllable of 

O. Fr. apet; Fr. appel ; Mnl. Eng. aprl = au 
old term in limiting music, consisting of three 
long moots.] 

1. A loud sound, as of thunder, bells, can- 
non, shouting ; usually a succession or lo»*«] 
aouods. 

** And the deep thunder peal on peal xt*r. m 

Byron : Child e Harold, liL 2&. 

2. A set of bells tuned to each other. 

3. The changes rung on aueh a set of bells, 
peal (2), «. [Pail.] 


peal (3), «. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : (See extract). 

"Tho name* Bull-trout and Peal are not Attribut- 
able to definite apecte*. We Iiavo exHiuiued specimen* 
of Sal mo talar, S. trutta. mid S. camOrirut mul Afario, 
to which tho n.une Bull-trout had been given; mid 
that of real la given Indiscriminately to the Salmon- 
grilse and to S. cambric)i$:'—Viinther : Jntrod. to 
Study of PUhrt, p. tAA. (Xote 2.) 


peal, v.i. & t. [Peal (1), 5.) 

A. Intrans . ; To utter or give out Iond and 
solemn sounds. 

** Tho pealing organ and the pausing choir.* 

_ Ticked : Death qf Mr. Addison. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to give out loud and solemn 
sounds. 


* 2. To celebrate ; to noise abroad. 

__ "The warrior * name 

Tbongh pealed aod chimed on all the tongues of fame.” 
J. Harlow. ( )Ve6iler.) 

* 3. To assail witb noise. 

" Nor was h la ear leaa peaVd 
W Itb nolle* loud aud ruinous.’’ 

Milton : P. L., IL 920. 

*4. To ntter loudly and sonorously. 

“ I beard the watchman peal 
Th* illdlng seasons.'' 

Tennyson : Gardener ’ j Daughter, 171. 

* 5. To stir and agitate. 

IF To peal a pot is, when it boils, to stir the 
liquor therein with a ladle. 


pe'-al Ite, s. [After Dr. A. C. Peal(e); sufT. 
•ite {A1 in.).] 

^fin. ; A Geyserite (q.v. ), found iu the 
Yellow-stone National Park. 


pe'-an (l), e. [P^an.] 

PC'- an (2), t. [O. Fr. ponn« = a skin, a fur.] 
Her. : One of the furs borne in coat-armour, 
tho ground of which is black with ermiue 
spots of gold. 


* pe'-an-I^m, a. [Gr. tTaiavtapoc ( paianirmos ), 
from (}xiiani 2 d) = to chant the p;ean 

(<|.v.).] The song or shout of praise, battle, 
or triumph. 


pear, * peare, • pere, a. [A.S. pera, pent = 
a pear ; pirige=. a pear-tree, from Lat. pirum 
= a pear; I cel. pern ; Dan. pare; Sw\ jxiron ; 
Dut, j*er; 0. II. Ger. pira, bira; M. II. Gcr. 
btr ; ltal., Sp. & Poit. pera ; Fr. poire. J 
Hot. £ Hort. : Pyrus communis. It is w ild 
In Britain, from Yorkshire southwards, though 
often also a garden escape. Watson considers 
it a denizen. It ia a shrub or small tree, 
twenty to forty feet high, with the branches 
more or less apincscent and pendulous, the 
flowers in corymbose cymes, and the fruit 
pyriform, one or two inches long, becoming 
larger and sweeter in cultivation. Many hun- 
dred cultivated varieties exist The wood of 
the pear is almost ns Imrdas box, nml is some- 
times used as a substitute for It by wood-en- 
gravers. 


pear enerlnlto, *. 

Palceont. ; A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Apiocrinna or tho family Aplo- 
crlnidte. 


pear gauge, s. A gauge for measuring 
the exhaustion of an air-pump receiver, it 
consists of n tube open at the Imttom and 
held by a wire passing through the lop of the 


receiver, so that after exhaustion it may be 
lowered into a enp of mercury, the degree of 
exhaustion being 6hown by the height to 
w-hicb the mercury rises when the air Is re- 
admitted. 

pear shaped, a. Of the shape or form 
of a pear; pointed above, and ovate below. 
Akin to turbinate (q.v.), but more elongated. 

pear-tree, s. [Pear.] 

pear-withe, *. 

Bot. : A West Indian name for Tancccium 
Jaroba. 


•pearch, s. [Percu, «.] 


* peare, a. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. pair (2), v.J 
Thin, sunk, wasted aw-ay. 


** Some wh fit tt vu that in/iJo hU paunch so peare. 
Hi* girdle fell ten Inches in a ytnre." 

Bp. Hull : Satiret, It. L 


* pear'-i- form, a. [Eng. pear; i connective, 
and form.] Pear-shaped. 


pearl, * pearle, * perle, a. <fc a. [Fr. perle ; 
A.S. pairl ; Sp. «k ltal. perla; Poit. pcrola . 
perla; 0. 11. Ger. perala, perla, birla , berla ; all 
from Low' Lat. perula , which is either for 
pirula, dimin. of Lat. pirum — n pear, or from 
Lat. pilula , dimin. of pita — a ball.] 

A. yts substantive: 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. I. 

2. Figuratively ; 

(1) Something round and clear, and re- 
sembling a pearl, as a drop of dew-. 

“ Dropping liquid pearl. 

Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girl 
Upon their tender knee* begged mercy ” 

Drayton, ( Todd .} 

(2) A white speck or film growing on the 
eye ; a cataract. 

“ It lafeAred yon have Balaam** disease, a pearl In 
yonr eye.’— Milton: Animad. on Pens. Def., \ a. 

(3) Something exceedingly valuable ; the 
choicest part ; a jew-el. 

“ I *ee thee compass'd with thy kingdom'* pearl." 

Shakcsp, ; Macbeth, r. 7. 

(4) One of the loops that decorate the edgea 
of pillow-lacc ; also called purls. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool. & Jewel: A small, generally globular, 
spheroidal or hemispheroidal body of nacreous 
lustre, and composed of compact and free 
nacres, found as a morbid growth in many 
shells. The best are from the pearl-oyster or 
Oriental pearl-mussel, Avion la margaritifera and 
A. fucata ; others are from the ordinary 
river mussel {Unio margaritifera) ; the Com- 
mon oyster, Ostrea edulis, from A nod on cygnea, 
Pinna nobilis, the Common Mussel ( Mytilus 
edulis), and from Spondylus garderopus , j4rca 
Noce, and Anomia cejia. The pearls in many 
of these apecica are white ; in the Spondylus 
[\ they are green or rose-coloured ; in Area ,Voa- 
' violet, and in Anomia cepa purple. Pearls 
have three layers like the shells, but the 
innermost layer of the shell becomes the 
outermost in the pearl. Dark lines add to 
the lustrous effect. The nucleus was formerly 
conjectured to be sand, but it is now found 
to be, as n rule, a fragment of brown ish- 
y el low organic substance consisting of the 
bodies or eggs of internal parasites. Spherical 
pearls are not formed in the shell, but loose 
iu the soft parts of the mollusc. Foreign 
substances introduced under the epidermis 
of the shell nre coated with the lustrous sub- 
stance. The Chinese take thia menus of 
obtaining lustrous bodies of various forms. 
A pearl belonging to Mr. Hope, anid to be the 
largest known, is two inches long, four round, 
and weighs 1,800 grains. A pearl flve-eightha 
of an inch in diameter was sold in London in 
18<J0 for £2,000 ; those of two grains weight 
are worth $2.00. those of five grains $10.00, those 
of ten $ri. r >.(XJ or $10.00. 


2. Her. : The same as A robot (q.v.). 

3. Hunting: Marks on the deer’s horns, 
near the root. 


"The jtearlt of the Antler*, aiiJ tho crook e t».* - 
Black . Princess of Thule, cli. uv. 


4. Print. : A size of type between Diamond 
nnd Agate. The quotations in this work are 
printed in Pearl. 


5. Ichthy,: Rhombus vulgaris; called also 
the Brill, Kite, Brett, and Buimet-fleuk. 
( Farrell.) 

B. As atij. : Pertaining to, containing, or 
made of pearl or pearls : ns, a jxurl necklace, 
a pearl ring, Aic. 


pearl-barley, s. (Skeat suggests that 
rear l-bar ley is perhaps for piUed (= peeled) 
barley, as in Uotgrave orgcpeU = pilled barley.) 
[Bahlev.] 

pearl-bntton, s. A button made of a 
sbelL 

pearl-diver, $. One who divea for pearl- 
oysters. 

pearl -edge, s. A narrow kind of thread 
edging to be sewed on laco as a finish to the 
edge ; a narrow border of projecting loops of 
silk on the sides of some qualities of ribbon : 
also called Purl-edge. 

pearl everlasting, 5. 

Bot, : Gnaphalium margaritareum. 

pearl eyo, s. A white speck or film on th* 
eye ; a cataract. [Pearl, s., A. 1. 2(2).] 

pearl -eyed, a. Having a pearl-eye; 
a u Lie ring from or affected with a cataract. 

pearl-fishery, «. A place where pearl- 
oysters are fished for. 

^1 Tlie fisheries of the Persian Gulf sDd of 
Ceylon have been celebrated since the time of 
Pliny. [Pearl-oyster.] The most productive 
Ceylonese banks are those off Conduchy ; they 
extend fifty miles from north to south, and 
twenty from east to west. From some un&a- 
certeined cause the oysters disappear from 
their beds at times for years together. Tba 
Dutch fishery failed entirely in the year* 
1732-46 aud 1768-96. The EDglieb fisheries in 
Ceylon vary greatly in product. They are 
under government control, and fishiog is only 
permitted at fixed periods. In fishing the 
diver descends with tho aid of a heavy atooe, 
and on reaching the bottom ia obliged to work 
with the greatest activity, as few can remain 
down longer than 60 or 80 seconds. The depth 
varies from 9 to 13 fathoms. Recently 
private enterprise lias been directed to the 
Sonth Pacific as a pearling ground, and a fleet 
of thirteen decked boats and two 150-ton 
schoouers are now employed in those w ater* 
by one pearl merchant. 

pearl fishing, s. The act or occupation 
of searching for pearl-oysters, by diving or 
otherwise. 

pearl fruit, a. 

Bot. : The fruit of Margyricarpus se torus. 
pearl grass, a. (Peaklwort.] 

Bot. : Lithospermum officinale. 

pearl-gray, a. Pure gray, a little verging 
to blue. 

pearl -hen, a. 

Omith. : The Guinea-fowl (q.v.). 
pearl-mica, s. [MAnoAHiTE.] 
pearl moss, a. [Caraoken.] 
pearl-moths, a. pi. 

Entom. : The genus Botys and the family 
Botydie. They belong to the Pyrolidina, 
and are called pcnrl-muths or pearls from the 
shining appearance of some species. Botys 
urtivata and B. verticalis arc common among 
nettles. 

pearl mu ssol, pearl-hearing mus- 
sel, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: Unio margaritifera, which yielded 
the once famous British pearls. It is found 
iu the mountain strenius of Britain, Lapland, 
and Canada. The Scotch pcarl-llsliery con- 
tinued till the end of the last century. An 
account of the Irish pearl- fishery, ohandoned 
at ao earlier period, will be found in the 
1 7i ilosoph i cu l Tra nsuct toiw for 1 093. 

2. PL: Tho family Uoiouidic (q.v.), 
pearl nautilus, ». [Pearly-nautilus.] 
pearl oyster, *. 

Zoology : 

l. Sirtt/. : Melcagrina (or vDdmfa) marpuri- 
tifera. The shell is has oblioue than in the 
rest of the Avieuh*', the valves flatter and 
nearly equal, the posterior pedal impression 
blended with tlial of the great adductor. 
Mr. Archer says that they ore of three kiuda : 
tho Silver- tipped, from the Society Islands; 
tho Blnok-tijma'd, from Manilla, ami a smaller 
aort, from Panama. Tho shells are sold at 
Manilla for $ti>.no to $jnoo per cwt. Muoy 
tons nro Hiuumllv imported tor uso hi tho arts. 
[£>. /! U’oodtoard.) 


boil, h5j^ ; p<SiU, Jtribl ; eat, 9011 , chorus, 9 hln, bench ; go, item ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-elan, -tlon = shan. -tlon, -slon = *hun ; -^lon, -plon - zliun. -clous, -tlous, slous = ohua. -bio. -die, &c. = bel, d( 5 L 
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pearl— peat 


t2. PL: The faoiily Aviculidae. [Wino- 
shell.] 

pearl-plant, s. The same as Pearlwort 
( qv.). 

pearl-powder, s. 

1. A submuriale of bismuth, used as a flux 
for certain enamels. 

2. A cosmetic, of various compositions. 

pearl purl, s. 

Needlework : A gold cord of twisted wire, 
resembling a small row of beads strung closely 
together. It is used for tbe edging of bulliou 
embroidery. 

pearl-sago, s. Sago in the state of small 
bard grains, somewhat resembling pearls. 

pearl-shaped, a. Having the shape or 

appearance of a pearl. 

pearl-side, s. 

Ichthy. : Scopelns pennant i (the S. hum- 
boldtii , or Argentine, of Yarrell’s first and 
second editions). 

" Pennant unfortunately referred his fish to the 
cenus Argentina, which iia totally distinct form, and 
British ichthyologists. In repeating his observations 
on a species which none of them had seen, retained 
the generic name. To prevent farther mistake, the 
designation of Pearl-side is now substituted for that of 
Argentiue."— Farrell : British Fishes (ed. 3rd), i. 33L 

pearl-sinter, s. 

Min. : A variety of Siliceous Sinter (q.v.), 
having a pearly lustre. 

pearl skipper, s. 

Entom. : Pamphila comma. It is found in 
limestone districts. 

pearl spar, s . 1 

Min. : A variety of 
Dolomite (q.v.), found in 
rhombohedral crystals 
with curved faces and 
pearly lustre. 

pearl stitch, s. An 

oraaioeatal stitch in 
knitted work. 

pearl-stone, a. 

[Perlite.] 

pearl-weed, s. [Pearlwort.] 

pearl-white. S. A cosmetic ;. the sub- 
muriate of bismuth, obtained by precipitatioa 
from nitrate of bismuth. 

pearl-winning, s. Pearl-fishing. (The 
second element of this compound is borrowed 
from mining operations.) 

" The early pictures of pearl-teinning in th« East,"— 
Standard , NoV. 23, ISS;.. p. 5. 

pearl', v.t. & i. [Pearl, s.) 

A. Transitive : 

* I. To set, ornament, or adorn with pearls. 

2. To make into pearl-barley (q.v;). 

3. To make pearl stitching in knitting. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. To resemble a pearl or pearls. 

" Her long loose yellow locks lj ke golden wyre, 
Spriuckied with perle Mid perlinjflo\xre»at\reen«, 

. Doe lyke a goldc-u mantle her attvre." 

Spenser ; FpWialamion, 155. 

2. To fish or dive for pearls. 

" I wouldn't go pearling with Queensland niggers on 
any consideration ."— Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 5, 1685, 
p. 5. 

3. To knit in pearl-stitches. 

■* pear-la' -ceous (ce ns sh), a. [Eng. pearl ; 
-aceoKS.) Of a pearly appearance ; resembling 
pearl or mother-of-pearl. 

pearl'- ash, s. [Eng. pearl , and asft.] 

Chem. : Crude carbonate of potash, obtained 
from tbe ashes of plants by dissolving the 
calcined mass in water, decanting the clear 
solution, and evaporating it to dryness in flat 
iron pans. By constant stirring toward the 
end of the process, the pearlash is obtained 
in a semi -granular state. It is very impure, 
containing variable quantities of potassic sili- 
cate, sulphate, chloride, &e. 

pearled, a. [Eng. pearl ; suff. -ed.] 

* 1. Adorned or set with pearls or some- 
thing resembling pearls. 

’* As l walk, from pearled hush 
The sunny sparkling drop 1 brush." 

H artnn : On Approach of Summer. 

* 2. Resembling pearls 

** Her weeping eyes in pearled dew she steeps." 

P. Fletcher. 


3. Ground or reduced to small ronnd grains 
like pearls; as, pear/ed-harley. [Barley.] 

4. Having a border of or trimmed with 
pearl-edge (q.v.). 

*5. Blotched. 

" Pearled faeea, palates, dropsies . fFard : Sermons, 
p. 170. 

pearlcd-barloy, s. Pearl-barley. 

pear'-lin, pearl ing (1), s. [Prob. from Fr. 

perle — pearl, and lin =flax, linen ; cf. Gael. 
pearliunn; lr. peirlin = fine lioen, cambric.) 
Lace made of silk or other thread ; fiae liuen, 
cambric. 

" Forhye a set o’ veariint I sent yoursell when ye 
w« gaun to be married.''— Scott ; Bob Bog, ch. xxxL 

p earl' -1 ness, s, [Eng. pearly; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being pearly. 

pearl -mg (1), s. [Pearlin.] 

* pearl'-ing (2), * perl-ing, a. [Eng. pearl ; 
- ing .] Resembling pearls. 

pearl' - xte, 5. [Eng. pearl ; suff. -ite ( Petrol .).] 

Petrol : The same as Perlite (q.v.). 

pearl'- wort, s. [Eng. pearl, and wort.] 

Pot. : The genus Sagiua. 

pearl'-#, a. [Eng. pearly; -y.] 

1. Resembling pearls. 

" For what the day devonra. the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn iu pearly drops renew." 

Dryden : Virgil; Oeorgic )L 279. 

2. Abounding with, or containing pearls. 

“The silver Trenton pearly sands doth slide." 

Drayton. Barons M'nrj. vi. 

pearly-nautilus, s. 

Zool. : Nautilus pompiliits; common io tbe 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, especially towards 

‘ the Moluccas. It is believed to inhabit both 
deep anti shallow water. Belon figured its shell, 
and then Rumphius ; and on August 24, 1829, 
Mr. George, Bennett captured a specimen in 
Marakini Bay on the south-west side of 
Erromaugo. The soft parts were elaborately 
described by Prof. Owen in his Memoir on the 
Pearly Nautilus (1S32J). The shell is imported 
into Europe for its tine mother-of-pearl, much 
in request with cabinet-makers and jewellers. 
The smallest and most excavated partitions 
are used to make pendants for the ear. By 
removing the external layer of the shell which 
is not nacreous, drinking- vessels of great 
brilliancy are made in the East, as they 
formerly were also iu Europe. 

poarly-norels, *. 

Zool.: Nereis ma'Cjaritacea, a common 

species, brown abm e, with a beautiful iri- 
descent under-surface. 

pearly-under wing, s. 

Entowi.: A British moth, Agrotis sancia. 

peiir’-main, peare-mainc, s. [Fr.] A 
variety of apple. 

" Pear-main is an excellent and well known fruit,"— 
Mortimer; Jhultandry. 

*pear'-mori-ger, s. [Eng. pear, and * monger.] 
[Costekmonoer.] An itinerant vendor of 
peal's. 

“Pert ns a peai-mnnoer Pd be 
If Molly were but kind " 

a ay : .Yei o Song of Sew Similes. 

peart , a. [Pert.] 

peas, s. pi [Pea.) 

peas-cod, s. A pea-pod. 

pea^'-ant, "peys-aunt, s. & a. [O. Fr. 

paisant, ptisan (Fr. ptisan), from O. Fr. pais 
(Fr. pays; Sp. pais; Port, ptis, }xii;) — a 
country ; Lat. pigus =a village ; Sp. paesano ; 
Ital. paisano. The t is excrescent, as iu 
tyrant, ancient, &c.) 

A. As sn bst. : A countryman, a rustic ; one 
engaged in country work. 

" My father charged you in his .will to give me a 
good education : you have trained uie like a peasant." 
— Shakes p. : A* I’ou Like It, i. 1. 

B. As atlj. : Pertaining or relating to peas- 
ants ; rustic, rural. (Frequently used in re- 
proach or contempt.) 

" Perdy. thmi peasant knight mightst rightly reed 

Mo then to be full l>ase and evilf borne. 

Spenser : F. (f, VI. 11 L 51. 

Peasants' War, s. 

Hist. : A series of insurrections in Germany 
by the peasants against their masters, by 
whom they were greatly oppressed. The first f 
the Bund-scliuli (Laced -shoe), was in 1502 ; 


the next, the war of Conrad, in 1514, and tha 
third, the Latin war, in 1524. This last com- 
menced in the Thurgau, and, after a lull, 
burst out again in Alsace, Franconia, and the 
Palatinate. After a time it became, under 
the leadership of Thomas Miinzer, an Ana- 
baptist fanatic, a religions war. It was quelled 
io 1525, and cost tbe lives of more than a 
hundred thousand people. 

pea^'-ant-likc, * pea§'-ant-ly, a. [Eng. 

pejsant ; dike, dyj] Like or characteristic of 
peasants ; rough, rude, clownish. 

•* A penerooB rotnd above the jreasantly regard ot 
wage* and hire." — Milton : A nimad. upon BemorutranU 
Dc/ence, 5 13. 

pea^'-ant ry, * pes-ant-rie, s. [Eng. pfas- 

ant ; -ry.] 

1. The peasants of a country collectively : 
the whole body of country people. 

“ Enta l*old peasantry, their country's pride. 

When once destroy'd, can never be supplied.** 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

* 2. Coarseness, rudeaess, rusticity. 

* pease, v.t. [A shortened form of appease 
(q.v.).] To appease, to calm. 

" For tbe veasynge of tbe seied qn&rrellea and d*. 
bates." — Hall : Henry VI. tan. 4). 

pease, s. [Pea.) 

* 1. A pea. 

2. Peas collectively. 

“ Cheyoe has prescribed pease-broth.'*— h: 
The Bee, No. % 

* pease -bolt, s. Pease in the straw. 

( Tusser : Husbandry.) 

pease -meal, a. 

L Ord. Lang. : Flour made from peas. 

2. Founding : Pease-flour, dusted on ar; 

facing on moulds for brnsswork. Used also 
sometimes to give tenacity to very weak sand. 

pease- pudding, 3. A pudding made 

chiefly of peas. 

pease sonp, s. Pea -soup. 

pease'-weep, peese'-wep, pee'-weet, *. 

[From the cry of the bird.] The lapwing. 

“ The monotonous and plaintive cries of the lapwing 
and curlew, which iny companions denominated th* 
peareicecp and whnup."— Scott: Bob Boy, ch. xxvih 

peat, s . [Etym. doubtful. Skcat considers 
the true form to be beat, from its being used 
to beet or mend the fire, from Mid. Eug. beten 
= to replenish a fire.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

"Turf and /x*af. and cowsheards, are cheap fne!e and 
last long ." — liacon : Mat. Hist. 

2. A small square or sod of peat-bog cuft 
and dried for fuel. 

11. Geol. £ Petrol. : A deposit formed io 
bogs by the decay of vegetable matter, fre- 
quently consisting almost entirely of Sphag* 
nnm, orbog-inoss. Tn composition it differs 
from coal only in the relative proportion of its 
coostituents, peat containing 55*62 per cent, 
of carbno, while coal eontaius 88 to 94 per 
cent. It forms extensive deposits in various 
parts «>f northern Europe, and notably io parts 
of Ireland, where it is commonly koown as 
turf, and is largely used as fuel. There are 
largo peat beds to tbe northern United States, 
and in Canada aud Newfoundland. 

peat-bog, 5. A bog or marsh containing 

peat ; a peat moss. 

peat-bagg, s. A slough in places from 

whence peat has been dug. (Scofcfc.) 

" Forced to the mosa-flows and pcat.haggs, there to 
hear the word.’*— Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. viii 

peat moss, s. 

1. The sphagnum which produces peat (q.v.). 

2. A deposit of peat in which such mosses 
grow, or simply a peat-bog, of Yvhatever ma- 
terial the peat may be composed. Such a 
moss is sometimes forty feet deep, the sphag- 
num having its lower part decayed and made 
into peat while the upper part still lives. 
Beneath there is sometimes a stratum of bog- 
iron ore (q.v.). • The banks of the Shannon are 
lined with peat-moss at intervals on both 
sides. 

peat-reek, s. The smoke from peat. 

Peel-reek favour : Tbe peculiar flavour com- 
municated to whiskev in consequence of peat 
having been used as fuel during the process of 
its distillation. 



pearl-stitch. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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peat-soil, $. A soil mixed with poat ; 
tlic hull of a peat-moss or bog that has been 
reclaimed for agricultural purpose*. 

peat (2), s. [P^r.] A pet, a 'favourite, 

'* Y© are txUth » pair o* the devil's pent*, I trow."— 
Scott: l/eart of Midlothian, ch. xvlL 

* peat -let, s. (Eng. peat; dimin. auff, -let.] 
A email peat-bog. 

" ChV»n, ve are told, has no fewer than peatlkU 
OrnuiUI bo^t '' — Hominy Chronicle. 8epL 7, 1157. 

peat'-y, a. (Eng. prat ; -y.] Resembling peat ; 
containing or composed of peat. 

pea'-vey, $. A lumherman’a cant-hook, 
pe -ba, s. (Native name.] 

Zool. : Dasyjrus ( Tatusia ) ptba , called also 
Ihe Black Tatou, au arumdillo ranging from 
Texas southwards to Paraguay. The ears are 
large, long, and close together ; the head 
small, long, and straight ; month large. 
Seales hexagonal ; tha bands vary In num- 
ber, increasing with the age of the animal. 
It is nocturnal, swift of font, and a good 
borrower. Its flesh is said to resemble 
sucking-pig in flavour, and the native women 
attribute imaginary virtues to the shell. 

pSb -ble, * pea-blc, *pib-bil, * peb- 
ble, s. [A.S. papol-stdn = a pebble-stone; 
prob. from its roundness ; cf. Lat. papula , 
papilla = a little pustule.] 

L Orel. Lang. : A smnll round stone ; a stone 
worn and rounded by the action of water. 

^ “My fords with pebbL u, clear as orient pearls, are 
Alrow'd,** Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 25. 

XL Technically: 

1. Jewel.: An agite; a name given to 
rounded nodules of siliceous minerals, more 
especially to varieties of agate and rock- 
crystalg. Often called Scotch pebble. 

2. Optics : A lens made of rock-cryatal, used 
as a substitute for glass ia spectacles. 

pebblo-bed, s. 

Geol. : A bed characterized by the preva- 
lence of pebbles. Pebble- beds give evidence 
of proximity of land while they were de- 
posited, and of subsequent upheaval. 

pohblo crystal, s. A crystal in form of 
ft pebble. 

M The crystal. In form of nodule*, is found lodged In 
the earthy strata left In a train by the water depArUn? 
*' the conclusion of the delude: this sort, called by 
the lapidaries pebbtexrryttal, l» la sliApe Irregular."— 
Woodward. 

pebble hook-tip, s. 

Ent<m. : Drepana falcrtrla, a British moth, 
having the fore wings with a hooked tip. The 
larva feeds ou birch, alder, &c. 

pebble -paving, s. Pavement laid with 

pebbles from three to four Inches deep. Wheu 
larger stones are used, it Is known as boulder- 
paving, and la from six to nine Inches deep. 

pebble-prominent, a. [Notodonta.] 

pcbblc-stono, "pcable-stone, *plb- 
bQ-stonc, s. A pebble. 

" About her neck bung chain* of prWe->t<m*. w ‘ 
Marlowe : Hero * Leo ruler, seat. L 

• p5b’-blcd (bled as bold), a. (Eng, prb- 
bl(e); -rtf.] Abounding iu pebbles or small 
roonded stones; full of or covered with peb- 
bles; pebbly. 

** Th© watc* mak© towivnl* th© >**&&><! shore.” 

Bhaketji. : Sonnet 60, 

p^b -blfng, s, ( Eng. pebbl(e) ; -ing. ] 

Leather: An operation to bring out tho 
grain of leather und give It a roughened or 
ribbed appearance. 

p&b bly, a. (Eng. prbbl(e); -y.) Full of peb- 
blea, pebbled. 

** No, nftr the spot of pebbly v\ nd, 

Olt foaad by »umi k mountain atrnml." 

Scott : Hoke by. It 9. 

p6-bid'-l-qm, a. (See det] Of or belonging 
to Pebldiauc, the name of the division or 
hundred in which the opper aeries of the 
rock deacribod are ohiully exceed. 

Pobldlan rormatlon, s. 

6Vof. : According to l»r. UickR, a aeries of 
Pre-Cambrian beds, composed of ejectaincntn, 
now inure or lr.ss strutillod, from ancient vol- 
canoes, alternating with achiatoso, metamor- 
phosed clnys, nnd Mind*tone«, It rusts tin- 
comformably on the Arvonian nnd passes 
upward into the Cumbrian, but hna a dlltermit 
structure from It ( Quar . Jour. Geol. Soc., 
xxxiil. 230, 235). 


peb' rine, s. (Fr.] An epidemic among silk- 
worms, [Pandistopqytqm.] 

“ Silkworm* are liable to many dlwMfi ; ud, «ven 
before |64i, a peculiar epizootic, frequently acoum. 
Twilled by the appearance of d irk ■poU U|>or» the skin 
(lienee the name of t\brin * which It haa received), 
bad^bteu no tad for IU uiortaUty."— Huxley : Critique:, 

pe-cAn', po-ca'-n^ t. (8p. pccana.) (See 
compound.) 

pccan-nnt, t. 

Bot.: Carya olivceformi*, a hickory- tree with 
a slender stem, sometimes seventy feet high, 
downy |>etlolea, leaves a foot or eighteen 
inches long, and bearing edible uuts. Found 
in swamps in Upper Louisiana and near New 
Orleans. Is abundant iu Texas. 

pco'-ary, *. (Peccary.) 

* peo ca-bil -X-tJr, ». (Eng. peccable; -ffy.) 
The quality or state of being peccable or sub- 
ject to sin ; capacity of or liability to siouing, 

"The com moo peccability of maukind la urged.' — 
Decay of Piety. 

* pec’-ca-ble, a. (Fr. ; Sp. pecablc ; Ital. 
peccabile , as if from a Lat. pe<xa&/Zis, from 
pecca=. to siu.] Liable to sin; aulyect to 
transgress the divine law. 

"‘All mutable nnd chnugeable . . . lepuble «nd 
peccable."— Cudworth: Inttll, Syitern, p. 604. 

pec ca-diT-lo (I), " peo -ca-dfl, s. [Sp. 
pecndilto= a little fault, dimm. of pecado = a 
sin (from peccatnm ) ; from pecco^ to sin ; Fr. 
peccadille. ] A slight fault or crime ; a petty 

fault; a venial offence. 

" I hope his Holiowe di«pensetb with a* for th*se 
i/foj. *_ ftp. Hail: Honour of Married, Ctcryy, 

* poc-ca-diV-lo (2), a. (Piccadil.) A sort 
of stiff ruff. 

* pcc'“Can-5^, 8. [Eng. peccant; -cy.] 

L The quality or atata of being peccant; 
sinfulness. 

2. A crime, an offence, a sin. 

"This distorting of eo ii ivocnll word*, which pruieth 
commonly for k t ri vt nil peccancy." — Moumayue : 
Devout e Jitsayc*. pt. i., tr, xxl., J 2L 

3. Bad quality. 

“ A predisposition la the humours by ressoo of their 
peccancy hi quantity or quality . -Wurman i Burger y, 
bk. 1., ch, v. 

* pcc'-cant, o. & *. [Fr., from Lat. pteenns, 
pr. par! of pecco = to sin ; Sp. pecante; Ital. 
peccant e.] 

A- As adjective : 

J. Sinful, sinning, guilty, criminaL 

” From thorn 1 will not hido 
My Judgments, how with mankind 1 proceed; 

As how with peccant angels late they wiw," 

Milton : 1‘. L., xL 70. 

2. Morbid, bad, corrupt ; iigurious to 
health. 

’"Thus h*v© I described . . tho»o peccant h amours.” 
— Bacon : Advancement of Learning, bk. 1. 

3. Bad, informal, wrong. 

" Nor b the party cited bound to appear. If the el ho- 
lloa be peccant In form or inattir." — Ayldfe : Parer yon. 

B. As eubst. : An offender, a transgressor. 

* pcc'-cant-ly, adv. [Eng. peccant; dy.] In a 
peccant manner ; sinfully; by transgression. 

pcc'-ca-ry, s. [Native name,] 

Zool. : The popular name for two speciea of 
snmil suilline mammals from the New World, 
90 nearly allied that they breed freely in enp- 
tivity, but never produce more than two at a 
birth. The Collared Peccary ( Dicotyles torqua- 
f ms) ranges from Atknnsas southward to the 
Kio Negro, und aeldom attacks other animals. 
The White-lipped Peccary (/>. hibintut) is rarely 
mot with north of British Honduras, or south 
of Paraguay. It associates in largo droves, is 
very pugnacious, and dues not hesitate to 
attack man. The hunter who encounters a 
herd of this species has often to take to a tree 
for safety. Both are omnivorous, and possess 
a gland In the middle of Iho back, secreting n 
musky substance, which taints the meat if 
not speedily removed after death. By aomo 
old travellers this gland was mistaken for a 
second navel, a circumstance which influenced 
Cuvier Id selecting the generic name. 

pco ca'-vi, phr. [Lat. = I have sinned, 1st 
purs sing. i'» rf. Indie, of jwccn rs to sin.] A 
won! used colloquially to express an acknow- 
ledgment nr confession of nn offence or mis- 
take. (Generally In the phrase To cry peccavi.) 

p2o -ca, s. (Pekoe.) 


pooh, pegh (c^t, gh guttural), v.i. (An imi- 
tative word.] To puff. (Sco/cA.) 

"And up P&rxiAssus pechinf 

Burnt mm* Chalmortk 

p^oh’-bl^nd, pech blondo, s. [Ger. p«eh 
— pitch, and blende = blend.] [Pitch blend.) 

poch -i-o-llte, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Min. : The same as Allopuane (q.v.). 

poeb'-n-rdno, s. [Fr., from Gcr. pech = 
pitch, 'and Fr. tfraa? = uranium.] The aamo 
aa Pitch blend (q.v.). 

pcok (1). • pecke, * pokke, t. [EtynL 
doubtful; prob. a derivative from vcck t v. 
(q.v.). Gael, peic; Irish peaezz a peek.] 

1. Lit. : A dry measure of two gallons, or 
eight quarts, for grain, pulse, Ac. ; the fourth 
part or a bushel. The standard or imperial 
peck contains 554*548 cubic inches. The old 
Scotch peck, the fourth part of a hrlot, or the 
sixteenth part of a boll, was slightly less than 
the imperial peck, when used for wheat ; but 
when for barley it was equal to about 1*456 
of it. 

2. Fig. : A great deal, number, or qusntlty. 

“ The tyrant's p*ll.ace was In a marvellous meek oi 
trouble*"— Sorth: Plutarch, p. 6wi 

peck (2), 8. [Pecx, v.) 

]. A sharp stroke with the beak or a pointed 
instrument. 

2. A pick (q.v.). 

* 3. Food. (Slang.) 

“ Lets dry offoor pccJu'—Bromo: Jovlat Vm>, IL 

• peek-point, s. A game. ( Urqahart : 

Babelais t bk. ii., ch. xviii.) 

peck, * pek, * pekke, v.t. & l . [A variant 

of pick, V. (q.v.).j 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To strike with the beak ora pointed In- 
strument. 

2. To pick up with, or as with, the beak. 

“This fellow peckt op wit, as pipeon* fw." 

Shaketp. : Love'* Labour t Lott, V. 1. 

3. To make by striking with the beak cr a 
pointed instrument: as, To peck a hole. 

4. To eat. ( Colloquial .) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make sir. ikes with tha beak or a 
pointed iuatrument. 

•' With a pick .. ax uf lr.»n about&ixt^eo inches long, 
alniri.aned at th© uno end Ki peck, and C.itiieailed al th© 
other to drive liUlc Iron wedges to cle*vo rooks u — 
Coretc.- Surrey Cf Cornwall. 

2. To i>ick up food with the beak. 

M She, when ho walked, went pecking at his Bid©.' 1 

Dry den : Cock & Pox, f L 

If To peck at : To persistently strike at or 
attack ; to carp at. 

" Sometimes we *ec two men pecking ot one another 
very eagerly."— South • S- rmont, vol. x., ser. ft 

peck'-or, s. [Eng. peck, v. ; -er.J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which pecks; specif., 
a bird which picks holes in trees ; a wood- 
pecker. 

“ Th© titmouse, and the pcclrr't hungry brood.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Oe^ryic lv. IS. 

2. An Inatrmnent for making holes ; a pick. 

"Ill* hevl a pecker bon*.” 

Uarlh; U*U ; Metamorphotrt xlv. 

IL Technically: 

1. Trlegrojihy : A relay. So called in Eng- 
land from tho appearance of tho earlier appa- 
ratus, which peeked somewhat liku a bird. 

2. Weaving: The picker of a loum. The 
shuttle-driver. 

*| To keep onJs prekrr tip: To preserve one** 
coumge ; to be of good heart. (Slang.) 

p^clt’-bJiiin lto, *. [After Prof. 8. F. Peck- 
hum ; auff. -ite. (Min.y\ 

Min. : A light greenish-yellow opalescent 
mineral, oecuri ing ns nodun-4 In the Emmet 
Co. (lows) motroiito. Cleavage distinct, ip. 
gr. 8*23; luBtn\ greasy. Two anal) sea allowed 
that it consisted of a Client c of nmgneain and 
protoxide of iron, with the cnleulutod for- 
mula, 2 (H,Si 0 3 ) f KjiSiUj. 

pJSck'-ing, pr. )nr., o., A s. [Peck, t».t 

A. A B. As yr. par. it ]>arlicip. a<(/. .* (b’eo 
the verb). 

C. Aj substantive ; 

I. The act of striking witJi tho beak or a 
pointed instrument ; a perk. 


boil, b<^; p^iit, J<J^1 ; cat, 5CII, chorus, ^hln, benph ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
-otan -tlan — ehan. -tion, -slon — shun ; -{Ion, -jlon = zliuu. -clous, - tlous. -slous = alma, -bio, -tile, Ac. •— bp I, tick 
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peckish— pectoral 


2. (PL): Place-bricks, from the outside of 
the kiln aud insufficiently burned. Sanded 
or seinel bricks. 

p£ck ish,a. (Eng. peck, v. ; -ish.] Hungry; 
inclined to eat. ( Colloquial .) 

"When shall I feel peckith again?"— DUraell: Sybil, 
bk. vi.. eh. UL 

peck'-lcd (lod as eld), «. [A corrupt, of 

speckled (q.v.).] Speckled, spotted. 

"Some are peckled, some greenish."— Walton : 
A ngler. 

pe -cop- ter is, s. (Gr. nexto (peko) = to 
comb, and nrepi? (pferis) = a kind of fern. 
Named from the comb-like appearance of tbe 
frond.] 

Palceobot . : A genus of ferns reaching from* 
the Devonian to the Wcalden. 

* pec'-or-a, s. pi. [Lat., pi. of pecus = cattle 
collectively.) [Fee, s.) 

ZooX. : The name given by Linnseus to what 
Cuvier called the Ruminantia (q.v.). 

pec'-tase, s. [Eng. pect(ic); -osc.) 

Chem.: An uncryatallizable fermentative 
substance existing in fruits and in various 
roots, sometimes in the soluble, sometimes in 
the insoluble form, and having the property of 
converting pectin into pectic, parapectic, and 
metapectic acids. It resembles in its mode of 
action the diastase of germinating barley. 

pec-tate, 5. [Eng. pect(ic); -alt.] 

Chem. : A salt of pectic acid. 

pec' -ten, s. [Lat. =a comb, a kind of shell- 
fish.) 

1. Zool. <£ PaliFont, : Scallop; a genus of 
Ostreidse, sometimes made the type of a dis- 
tinct family, Peetinidae. Shell suh-orbicular, 
regular, usually with radiating ribs, heaks 
approximate, eared, the anterior ones most 
prominent, the posterior ones a little oblique. 
Animal with a row of ocelli and delicate 
crescentic gills. Distribution world-wide ; 
known recent species 176, fossil (including 
Aviculo-peclen), 450 ; from the Carboniferous 
onward. Pecten maximus is eaten io Eng- 
land, and elsewhere in Europe. These are 
called io the London market Scallops, at 
Brighton Queens, and oo the Dorset and 
Devonshire coasts Frills. P. operculark , called 
Scallop and Quin, is also eaten. There are 
extensive banks of it in fifteen to twenty 
fathoms on the north and west of Ireland. 
P. Jacobccus is the St. James’s Shell, formerly 
worn by pilgrims to the Holy Land, and used 
as the badge of some kuightly orders. (5. P. 
Woodward.) 

2. Bot.: (1) Venus’s Comb, Scandix Pecten, 
(2) (Thichjdium). 

pecten-seams, s. pi. 

Geol. : Seams of ironstone, with Pecten erqui- 
valvis , in the Middle Lias, near Whitby. 
(Phillips: Geo/., pt. ii. (ed. Etheridge), p. 388.) 

pec'-tic, a. [Eng. pect(ose); -ic.) Derived from 
or containing pectin. 

pectic-actd, s. 

Chem.: Prepared from the 

pulp of carrots or turnips by boiling for one 
hour with water containing sodic carbonate, 
precipitating with calcium chloride, and de- 
composing the calcium pectate with hydro- 
chloric acid. In the moist state, it is a trans- 
parent jelly, which dries up to a white horny 
mass, insoluble in cold, slightly soluble in 
boiling water, and insoluble in alcohol and 
ether. Heated to 150°, it blackens, and at 
200* gives off carbonic anhydride and water, 
leaving pyropectic acid. The pectates of the 
alkali metals are soluble in water, the rest 
insoluble. The ammonium, potassium, and 
sodium salts are colourless jellies. The copper 
salt is a green jelly, containing 16 per ceut. uf 
cupric oxide. 

pec-tid c-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pcctis, genit. 
pectul(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit. -etc.) 

Bot. : A sub- tribe of Composites, tribe Ver- 
noniacew. , 

pec -tin, s. [Eng. pcct(ose) ; -in (CTiero.).] 

Chem. : C32H49O32. A transparent jelly 
discovered by Braeonnot in the expressed 
juice of ripe apples. It is present in all ripe 
fruits, is soluble in water, neutral to test 
paper, and is precipitated from its aqueous 
solution by alcohol. In its preparation and 


purification it is indispensable to avoid the 
use of boiling water, which rapidly decom- 
poses the pectin. 

* pcc tin-ak a. & s. [Lat pecten , genit. pec - 
Zin(is) = a comb ; Eng. adj. suff. -al. J 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to a comb; 
resembling a coinb. 

B, As suhst. : A fish whose bones resemble 
the teeth of a comb. 

"There are other fishes whose eyes regard -he 
heavens, as plane ; and cartilaginous fishes, as »ec i* tali. 
or such as have their bones made laterally 'A« a 
comb."— Browne : Vulgar Err our 1 , bk. iv., ch. «. 

pec -tin -ax'-! -a, s. (Lat. pectinr rius = a 
eombinaker.) 

Zooi. : A genus of Tubicolous Annelida, 
having the tube free, membranous, or papy- 
raceous, covered with sand grains, and in the 
form of a long reversed cone. Pec/inaria bel- 
gica is found on British shores within the 
lowest tide -mark. 

pec -tin-ate, pec-tin at-ed, a. [Lat. pec- 
tinatus, from pecten, genit. pectinis — a comb ; 
Fr. pectine .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Arranged like the teeth of a comb ; re- 
sembling the teeth of a comh. 

"A curious pectinated work."— Derham : Phytico- 
Theology, bk. Iv.. ch. li 

2. Interlaced like the teeth of a comh. 

" To elt cross-legged or with our fiugf-rs pectinated is 
accounted had." — Browne. : Vulgar Errourt, bk. v., 
cb. xxi. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : [Comb-shaped). 

2. ZooL: Comb-like. Used of the gills of 
certain Gasteropods. [Pectinibranchiata.) 

pectinate-muscles, s . pi. 

Anat. : Closely set, reticulated, muscular 
bands in the appendices of the auricles of the 
heart, more particularly io the right appendix. 
Tbeir main use is probably to prevent over- 
dilatation of the ventricles. 

pec’-tm at-ed, a. [Pectinate.) 

pectinated-claw, s. 

Ornith.: A claw with comb-like divisions 
on one of its sides. It is found in the Goat- 
sucker. Its use is not known. 

pectinated- mineral, s. 

Min. (PL): Groups of crystals arranged in 
the form of a comb, as in cockscomb pyrites, 
a variety of Marcasite (q.v.). 

pectinated rhpmb, s. 

Comp. Anat. (PL): Definite groups of minute 
pores or fissures penetrating the plates of the 
calyx in many Cystideans. ( Nicfiolson .) 

pec'-tin-ate ly, &dv. [Eng. pectinate ; - ly .] 
In a pectinate manner ; like the teeth of a 
comb. 

* pec-tin-a’-tion, s. (Pectinate.) 

1. The act of combing. 

2. The quality or state of being pectinated ; 
that which is pectinated. 

" The complication or pectination of the fingers 
an hieroglyphic of impediment. * — Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. v., ch. xxi. 

pec tin a-to , pref. [Mod. Lat. pectinatus 
= pectinated.) Pectinate. 

pectinato-laciniate, a. 

Bot. : Pectinate with the divisions, as if 
torn, that is, loug and taper-pointed. 

pec tin-a-tor, s . [Lat. = one who combs or 
cards.) 

Zool. : A genus of Octodontidae, sub-family 
Ctenodactylinae, with one species, Pcctinator 
spelcei, from Somali land. It closely resembles 
the genus Ctenodactylus (q.v.), but has a 
small additional molar in each series. The 
tail is bushy and of moderate length, aud the 
ears have a small anti tragus. 

pec'-tine, s. [Pectin.] 

pec tin’-e al, a. [Lat. pecten, genit. pectinis 
= a comb ; Eng. adj. sutf. -eal.] 

Anat. : Comb-like. 

pectineal muscle, s. 

A nat. : One of the internal femorai mnscles. 

* pec tin i-brari-chi-a‘-ta, s. pi. [Lat. 
pecten , genit. j>?c/i?u($) = a comb, and Mod. 
Lat. branchiata (q.v.).] 


Zool. : One of Cuvier’s orders of Gasteropoda. 
Wilh his Scuti-, Cyclo-, and Tuhulibranchiata 
it makea up the modem order Prosotran- 
cbiata (q.v.) of Milne-Ed wards. 

t pec-tin-i-hr&h’-chl-ate, a. & & [Pectini- 

BBANCH1ATA.) 

A, As adj. : Having the gills pectinated or 
plume-like. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of Cuvier’* 
lapsed order Pect ini bran chiata. 

pec tin' l-dae, s. pi [Lat. pecten, genit. pe& 
tin(is)—& comb ; fem. pL adj. sutf. -idar.) 

Zoology ; 

1, The same as Ostreid.e. 

2. Scallops ; a family of Conchjferous Mol- 
luscs, section Asiphonida. Generally merged 
in Ostreidse (q.v.). Genera : Pecten, Hemi- 
pecten, Hinnites, Lima, Spondylua, Ac. 
(Tate, &c.) 

* pec tin'-l-form, a. [Lat. pecten. genit. 
pedin(is) — a comb, and forma = form, shape.) 
Having the form or appearance of a comb ; 
resembling a comb. 

pec -tin-ite, 5. [Lat. pecten, genit. pectinis = 
a comb; Eng. sutf. - ite .) A fossil scallop ot 
pecten. 

pec’-tis, s. [Lat. = a plant, not the modem 
genus, which ia named from the teeth of the 
pappus.) 

Bot . : The typical genns of the sub-tribe 
Pectidese. Leaves generally with glandular 
dots; fiower-heads small. About thirty speciea 
are known, from the hotter parts of America. 

* pec-tize', v.i. [Gr. fnjKro* (pektos) = aolid, 
firm ; Eug. anff. -ice.) To congeal ; to change 
into a gelatinous mass. ( Annandale .) 

pcc'-to-llte, s. [Gr. m jktos (pectos) — con 
structed of several pieces, aud (litho$)=a 
a stone ; Ger. pectolith.) 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, occurring In 
aggregates of acicular crystals, or fibrous and 
divergent. Hardness, 5 ; sp. gr. 2‘68 to 2’78 ; 
lustre, silky ; colour, white to gray ; very 
tough. Compos. : silica, 54*2 ; lime, 33 '8 ; soda, 
9*3; water, 2*7=100; the suggested formula, the 
water being basic, '(*CaO + JNaO + £HO)Si02. 
Found mostly in doleritic rocks. 

pec’-tor-al * pec-tor-all, a. & s. [Fr. 

pectoral, from Lat. pectoralis = pertaining to 
the breast ; pectus, genit. pectoris = the breast ; 
Sp. jxctoral ; Hal. pettorale.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or ]*ertaining to the breast. 

" The peculiar atrenjrtb of the pectoral muacle*.” — 
Derham . rhytico- Theology, bk. vli., ch. i. 

2. Suited for the breast ; adapted to relieve 
complaints of the breast and lungs. 

** The leaves make a pood pectoral drink." — Grain* 
ger : The Sugar-Cane, bk. L (Note.) 

B. As subdajitive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : A covering or protection for 
the breast. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) The breast-plate of the Jewish high priest. 

" The twelve atone* in tbe 
pectoral ot the high priest."— 

Hammond : I Vorki, iii 424. 

(2) The morse worn by the 
clergy ; the clasp of a enpe. 

(3) The orphrey in front 
of the chasuble. 

(4) The alb and tunic 
w’hich covered the breast. 

2. Ichthy. : A pectoral fin. 

3. Med. : A medicine or preparation adapted 
to cure or relieve complaints of the breast and 
lungs. 

" Being troubled with a cough, pectoralt were pro- 
scribed, and he was thereby relieved."— Wiseman. 

* 4. Old Arm. : The breastplate of a soldier: 
more especially the extra defence for tbe 
throat and chest placed over the cuirass in 
later times. 

pectoral- arch, s. 

Anat. : The scapular arch, consisting of the 
scapula, coracoid, and clavicle, connecting 
the pectoral limbs. 

pectoral-cross, s. 

Eccles. : A cross worn upon the breast by 
bishops, ahbots, Ac. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, 00 = e ; ey — a ; qu = kw. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, 
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pcotoral fins, s. j>l. 

Comfxir. A not.: (See extract). 

" The j>ectoral-fine (with their o**«on» supports) are 
the hiunnlogues of the anterior limbs of the higher 
Vertebrate They aro alway» InserteJ limned lately 
behind the gUl-opeulugs J either syuimetrlceh with a 
rounded poeterlor mai>;iu, or a*yui metrical, with the 
upper nyi longest and »U\>ugesl ; In Malaeouteryiflan* 
with adoroal spine, the upper pectoral ray Is frequently 
developed Into* sluiilardefeiitive weapon. — (lUnlher: 
Study of Fuhet. |>. 42. 

pectoral limbs, s. pi. 

Anal : The arms or anterior extremities. 

pectoral muscles, s. pi 

Anat. : The jxcforate major and pectoral* 
minor, two muscles of the breast. 

pectoral-region, s. 

Anat . ; The region of the breast. 

•pcc'-tor al ly, <nh\ (Eng. pectoral; -ly.] 
In a pectoral manner; as couccruiog the 
breast. 

pcc-tor-I 16* qul al, a. (Lat. pectus, genit. 
7 Kctoris = the breast, and loquor — to speak ; 
Fr. TJccfortio^.} Pertaioing to or of the oa- 
turc of pectoriloquy (q.v.). 

* pec-tor ll -6 qui^m, at. (Eng. pectorilo- 
quy); -ism.) The same as Pectoriloquy 
(q.V.). 

* pec-tor-ir 6 quous. a. (Eng, pectorilo- 
quy); -ous. ] The same as Pectobiloquial 
( q.v.). 

pcc-tor-il'-o-qnjr, s. [Lat. pectus, genit 
pwcforw = tho breast, aod loquor = to speak; 
Fr. pectoriloquie.) 

Med. : The sound of the patient’s voice heard 
by means of the stethoscope as if proceeding 
fi on the idlest. It oecurs in tubercular 
phthisis when there Is a large cavity in the 
lungs, and is sometimes associated with am* 
phone resonance. 

pcc’ tose, 8. (Gr. mix-rov (pektos) = stuck In, 
fixed, from irgywixt (pegnumi) = to make fast.] 

Chem. : A substance, probably isomeric with 
cellulose, existing in unripe fleshy fruits, in 
tieshy roots, and in other vegetable organs. 
It Is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, is 
easily decomposed, and has not yet been 
isolated. Under the iniluenco of acids and 
other reageots it ia changed into pectin. 


pcc-u la’ tlon, s. (Peculate.) The act of 
peculating or appropriating to oue’a own use 
money or goods entrusted to one's care ; em- 
bezzlement, pilfering, stealing, theft. 


•* Peculation, sale 

•*0f honour, pvrjury. corruption, fraud* 

By forgery. Cowper : Task, IL MS. 


pcc'-u-la-tor, s- [Lat., from perulatus, pa. 
par. of jvculor = to peculate (q.v.).] Ooe who 
peculates. 

*• Peculator t of tho public gold." 

Cotcper : Task, L 785. 


pe cu -ll-ar, * pe-cu-li-cr, a. A $. (O. Fr. 

'peculiar, from Lat. peculiar* — pertaining to 
property, one's own, from jveulium = private 
property; Sp. peculiar ; Ital. peculiare.) 

A. .18 adjective : 

1, One's own ; belonging to one with ex- 
clusion of others ; private, not general ; 
personal. 

•• Fired with a real peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky." 

Cowper : nope, «L 

•2. Particular, Individual, single. 

•• One peculiar nation to select 
From all tho rest," Hilton : P. L., xlL 11L 
3. Special, especial, particular; above all 
others. 

"Made tho poeta their peculiar care." 

Pitt : Vida : Art of Poetry. It. 


4. Unusual, singular, striking, noticeable, 
strange, our of the commoo : as, There is 
something peculiar about him. 

B. d8 substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Exclusive property or 
right ; that which belongs exclusively to one. 

"Revenge Is so atiaolutely the peculiar of heaven, 
that no consideration whatever can impower even the 
best men to assume the execution of it"— South: 
Sermons. 


2. Canon Late: A particular parish or 
church, having jurisdiction within itself, snd 
exempt from that of the ordinary or bishop’s 
court. Peculiars are divided into royal (as 
chapels royal), of which the king is ordinary, 
and peculiars of archbishopa, bishops, deans, 
chapters, prebendaries, Ac. 


Court of Peculiars : 

Canon Law: A branch of the Court of 
Arches having jurisdiction over all the 
parishes dispersed throughout the province 
of Canterbury, in the midst of other dioceses, 
which are exempt from the ordinary juris- 
diction, and subject to the metropolitan alone. 


pcc tos'-ic, a. [Eng. pectos(e); -ic.j Derived 
trom or containing pcetose. 

pectoslc-acld, a. 

Chem. : CjoII^Opi. Obtained as the first 
product of the action of pectase on an aque- 
ous solution of pectin. It is insoluble in 
cold water, but soluble in boiling water, and 
forms a jelly on cooling. The gelatinous 
amorphous salts of peetosic acid are converted 
into pcetates by an excess of the base. 

pcc tSs'-tra-ca, s. pi. [Gr. mjarov (7x^*0$) 
fixed, and oarpeucop (osfracon) = a shell.] 

Zool. : In Huxley's classification a division 
of the Entomostraea, containing the Ithizo- 
cephala and the Cirripedia. The name has 
reference to the fact that the young are gene- 
rally free-swimming, but become fixed when 
•dolts. 

pcc' to US, a. [Pfctose.] Pertaioing to or 
consisting of pectose or pectin. 

p£c-tun'-cu-lus, 8. [Lat. = a small scallop.] 
IPt^TEN.) 

Zool. <6 Palccont . ; A genus of Arcadre ; shell 
orbicular, hinge with a semicircular row of 
transverse teeth. Distribution nearly world- 
wide. Recent species fifty-eight; fossil eighty, 
from tho Xeocomtnn onwards. 

1 pc cul, 8 . [Picul.] 

*pco'-u lato, v.i. [Lat. peculatus, pa. par. of 
jwntlor= to Appropriate to one's own use, 
from peculium = one’s own property.] To 
appropriate to one’s own use money or goods 
entrusted to one's care ; to pilfer, to embezzle. 

"An opprewlve. Imcutar, caprk-ioun, unsteady, ro- 
paclou* and peculating deapotlam *— Hurkm: On Foxt 
Fatt India Rill, 

• pco’-u late, 8. [Fr. pentlat, from I .at. pecu- 
latus.] [Peculate, v.] Peculation, pilfering, 
embezzlement. 

'•The popular clamour* of corruption and peculate, 
with widen tho nation lia* Iw-eu »o much pouched, were 
In a great inoojure dlmlpatcd."— llurn«t : Own Time, 


Peculiar people, s. pi. 

Church Hist. : A Protestant sect of recent 
origin, found mostly in Kent, and to a less 
degree in other counties round London. They 
recognise no sacraments or creeds, and claim 
to be the real exemplars of true and undefiled 
religion. They accept the exhortation of St 
James (v. 14, 15) in a strictly literal sense, and 
this has more than once led to a verdict of 
manslaughter being returned against some of 
their members by a coroner's jury. ( McClin - 
tock <£ Strong.) The name apparently has re- 
ference to 1 Pet. ii. 0. (Tusker.) 

pc-cu li-&r'-f t^, *po cu li-ar 1-tle, s. 

[Eng. jwuh’ar; -ifi/.] 

I. The quality or state of being peculiar ; 
individuality. 

* 2. Exclusive possession, right, or owner- 
ship. 

"What lift'd we to JUclulm all peculiarity la 
good*? Up. //all : op. li.. doc. 5. 

3. That which is peculiar to or characteristic 
of a particular person or thing ; n character- 
istic. 

"To bo prayed unto Is. and for ovor will bo one of 
hU Incommunicable peculhrltlet.’'— Sharp * 5ormorw, 
vol. Iv., »cr. 2. 

•pc cilli ar IZO, V.f. [Eng. peculiar; -trc.) 
To make peculiar ; to aet apart ; to appro- 
priate. 

pc-CU'-U-ar-ljr, adv. [Eng. fwuftar ; -ly.] 

1. Particularly, especially, exclusively. 

“ A sort of ooiniKvdtloii wctillarly proper to jioctry." 
— Pope: Homer; Iliad, (l'rrf.), 

2. In a peculiar, unusual, or strange mauner; 
strangely. 

*po-CU li ar ness, 1. [Eng. peculiar; 
•ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being peculiar, 
appropriate, or set apart. 

"The pecullnrnet* of llifl placr *iq»dnUd for the 
•aiue."'— Mede Her. of tlod'i Haute, p. b, 

2. Peculiarity, at range ness. 


* po cu'-ll-um, s. [IaI.] 

L Ord . Lang. : Private property ; savings. 

2. Rom. Law : Savings or money allowed to 
be retained by a slave or child as his or bar 
private property. 

•pc-cu ni-al, * po-cn nl-all, a. [Lat. 
j»fCuni«Zi8, from Tvcunia = money, from jvctm 
= CJittle; Sausc. jKifu.) Of or pertaining to 
mooey ; pecuniary. 

** Tber uil^bt o»t«*t bent »o pffunla/1 nelna" 
CSauocr. C. T„ 

pc-cu'-ni-ar-i-l^, adv. [Eng. pecuniary; -ly.) 

I a a pecuniary mauner ; as regards money. 

po-cu' nl ar-fr a. [Fr. T^cnntatre, from Lat. 
pfcunmnui, from j*cunux = money ; Ital. & 
Sp. pecuniario.) 

1. Pertaioing or relating to moueyor money 
matters. 

" To relieve the necunlary want* of all literary and 
scientific persona. —CaueUt Technical Hducator, 
pt xL, p. 327 

2. Consisting of money. 

"My exertion*, whatever they have been, were «ach 
as no hopes of pecuniary reward could poMlhly ex- 
cite."— Burke: A Letter to a AoWe Lord. _ 

pecaniary-causcs, s. pi. 

Im w : Causes arising either from the with- 
holding of ecclesiastical dues, or the doing or 
neglecting to do some act relatiog to tho 
church, whereby the plaintiff sutfers damage, 
towards satisfying which he is permitted to 
institute a suit iu the spiritual court. 

pecuniary-legacy, s. A testamentary 
gift of money. 

* pc cu'-ni-ous, a. (Lat. T^cuntosiw, from 
7*ctmia = money ; Ital., Sp., & Port, pecu- 
nioso ; Fr. 7?ccuniei<x.] Full of or abounding 
io money ; rich, wealthy. 

ped, 8 . (Pad (2), 8.) 

1. A small packsaddlo ; a pannier. 

"A poimol and wanty, pacl<9a*ldlB and pot," 

Tuuer : Ftve Hundred Points. 

2. A basket, a hamper. 

"A ho*k Is a wicker ped. wherein they ore to carry 
fish."— Spenser. Shepheardt Calender ; Severn tier. 
(GIosb.) 

* ped - ago (ago as lg), s. (Low Lat. 7*da- 
giuui, from Lat. pcs, genit. pedw = a foot ; Fr. 
jvage ; Sp. peage ; Ital. pedaggio.) A tax or 
toll paid for passing through any country, for 
which the passengers were entitled to safe- 
conduct and prutectiou ; peage. 

ped-a-gog' 1C,Q. & 8. [Fi pidagogiqvc, from 
Gr. TruiSaywyiKo? (7 siidagogikos), from nat5a- 
ywyos ( paidagogos) = a pedagogue (q.v.) ; ItaL 
& Sp. pedagogico.) 

Al As adj. : Pertaining or belonging to a 
pedagogue ; suited for or characteristic of a 
pedagogue. 

* B. ^48 suhst . : (Pedaoooics], 

ped a-gog' Ic-al, a. [ Eng. pedagogic ; -a/.) 
Tlie same as Ped'aoooic (q.v.). 

"That way forsooth wo» accounted boyish *ud peda- 
gogicul,"— Wood : Athena Qxon ; Chilling icortK. 

pcd-a-gog^-ics, 8 . [Peuaoooic.] The art 
or science of teaching ; pedagogy. 

pcd‘ a gog-Ifm, pcd-a-gog-ui§m, *. 

[Eng! pedagogue ;-i3»r.] The occupation, man- 
ners, or character of a pedagogue. 

" Ink doubtlp**, rR'litlv npi<ly*d with mmc (rail In It, 
may prove good to heal (lilt tetter nf pedagoyuh m."— 
Hilton A pot. for Smeetymnuui, } 8. 

p(S«l -a-gdguc, s. (Fr., from Lat. ptrdagogus 
= n preci'ptor, from Gr. 7rai6aywyo<; (jvi ula- 
ghgos), from nau (jvtt^), genit, [irmioc (jsxidos) 
— a boy, ami dywyo? (ngvgos) — h ading ; dyw 
(0170) = to lead ; Sp., Port., A Ilal. jietlugngo.] 

• 1. Class. Antiq. : A slave who led Ida 
master’s children to school, places of amuse- 
ment, &r., until they became old enough to 
take care of themselves. In many eases tho 
pedagogues acted also as teachers. 

2. A teacher of young children; n school- 
master. (Used generally In contempt or ridi- 
cule.) 

" Prrhajw you will think me *oina peilagngne. will* 
hie. by a well-timed putT. to lucrea** the reputation 
ot Ills own arhool.*'— tioldtmUh . The /lee. No.. 

• pfsd' a goguo, I'f. [I-at. prdaaogo, from 
Gr. naifiaytoyno ( paidagnged) = to be a peda- 
gogue (q.V.).] To tench as a pedagogue ; to 
Instruet superciliously. 

" W l*e O reece from them receiv’d the happy plan* 

Aud taught the Irnite lo )«.tao the man." 

.Somerrtic • To the Karl qf Halifax. 


boll, b 6$ ; poTit, }6sfrl ; cat, 5 CU, chorus, 5 hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, $hls ; sin, as ; expect, ^enophon, exist, ph = t 
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• ped'-a-gog-y, s. [Fr. ptdagogU, from Gr. 
vaiSaywyia ( paidrtflijtyla), from iratfiayai'yoc 
( paidagogos ) = a pedagogue (q.v.) ; Sp. & Ital. 
pedagogia.) The art or occupation of a peda- 
gogue ; pedagcgism. 

** He (Thomas Horae] was, for hta merits mul excel- 
lent fucultv that be hud In pedagogy, preferr d to he 
muster of the »choo! at Eaton- —IKood : Athena) Oxon., 
VoLii- 

ped'-al, * pcd'-all, a. & s. [Lat. pedalis = (l) 
pertaining to the* foot, (2) belonging to a foot- 
measure, from pcs, genit. pedis =a foot ; Fr. 
piddle ; Sp. pedal ; ltal. pedale = a pedal.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a' foot. 
H Used in Zoology* spec, io connection with 
the foot of a mollusc. 

2. Music: Pertaining or relating to a pedal. 

B. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : A projecting piece of metal 
or wood which is to be acted upon or pressed 
down with the foot ; a treadle : as, the pedal 
of a bicycle. 

II, Music.: 

1. In musical instruments, a part acted on 
by the feet. (1) On the pianoforte there are 
usually two pedals, one of which enables the 
performer to play only on one string, the 
other to remove the dampers. (2) On the 
organ there are combination pedals, which 
alter the arrangement of the registers, and a 
swell pedal, by which the swell shutters are 
opened and closed, and (3) a pedal clavier or 
Keyboard, on which the feet play. (4) On the 
harp there are pedals, each of which has the 
power of flattening, sharpening, or making 
natural, one note throughout the whole com- 
pass of the instrument. 

2. A fixed or stationary lass ; a pedal-bass, 
pedal-note, or pedal-point, over which various 
harmonics or contrapuntal devices are con- 
structed ; they chiefly occur in Fugues. 

pedal-haS3, s. (Pedal, B. 11. 2.] 
pedal-coupler, s. 

Music: An accessory stop of an organ, by 
means of which the pedal-keys are enabled to 
draw dowu the keys of a manual. 

pedal-key, s. [Peoal, b. it. I (3).] 
pedal-note, ?. [Peoal, B. II. 2.] 
pedal organ, s. 

Music: That part of an organ which is 
played by foot-keys. 

pedal -pipes, s. pi. 

Music : The pipes iu an organ acted upon by 
the pedals. 

pedal-point, 5. [Pedal, B. II. 2.] 

pSd'-al, v.i. & t. [Peoal, s.] 

Music: To play with the feet upon a key- 
board. 

pe-da'-lc-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. j xulal(ium); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -«e.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Pedaliaceee (q.v.). 

pS-dal l-a'-ge-as, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pedoli- 
(um); Lat. fein. pi. adj. sutf. -area?.] 

Bot. : Pedaliads ; an order of Perigynnus 
Exogens, alliance Bignoniales. Soft herbs 
with a heavy smell ; glandular hairs, or ves- 
icles in fours; no stipules; flowers axillary, 
often with conspicuous bracts ; calyx in five 
ieces ; corolla monopetalous, the limb bila- 
iatc; a hypogynous disk. Stamens four, 
didytiamous, with the rudiments of a fifth; 
ovary of two carpellary leaves, auterior and 
posterior with respect to the axis ; one-celled, 
or with four to six spurious cells. Fruit dru- 
paceous or capsular; two to six celled, with 
many seeds when two-celled, and few when 
many-eelled. Found in Africaand the tropics. 
Tribes Pedale* and Sesame*. Known genera 
fourteen, species twenty-five. ( Lindley .) 

pe -da'-li-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. pedal(ium); 
Eng. sutf. -ad.] 

Bot. (PI.): Lindley’s name for Pedaliacese 
(q.v.) 

* pe-cla'-U-an, a. [I At. pedalis, from pes, 
genit. pedis = the foot.] Pertaining or rela- 
ting to the foot, or to a metrical foot ; pedal. 

pb-dal i-oa (1), s. [Gr. u-jjiiaAio*' (pe>ialion) 
= a rudder.] 

Zool. : A gemi9 of Rotlfera, family Floscu- 


laridse. There are median appendages pro- 
ceeding from both the ventral and the oppo- 
site faces of the body, as well as lateral ap- 
pendages. 

" Pedalfon, with its Jointed setoie appendages, and 
curious likeness to some nauplius eruditions of the 
lower Crustacea, suggests that connecting links in 
this directmu may yet he found.”— Huxley: Anat, 
Invert. Jntrn,, p. 193, 

pe-dal'-i-on (2), s. [Pedal. ] 

Music : A set of pedals acting upon strings, 
producing notes ofa deep pitch, so constructed 
as to be capable of being used with a piano- 
forte. 

* pe-dal'-I-ty, s. [Lat. pedalis = pedal (q.v.).] 
Measurement by \ >aces. (Ash.) 

pe-da -li-um, s. [Lat. petlalioi i = a plant, 
not of tbe modern genus.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Pcdaliacefe(q.v.). 
Only known species Pedal itnn mu rex; found 
in Kattiwar, Guzcrat. and Madras, especially 
near the sea. Its fresh leaf, agitated io water, 
renders it mucilaginous. The mucilage is pre- 
scribed by Indian doctors for dyxuria and gon- 
orrhoea. The meal of the seeds is used for 
poultices. The fruits are demulcent, diuretic, 
antispasinodic, and aphrodisiac. The juice is 
a good gargle, and is used as a local applica- 
tion in aphthae. (Dymock, Emrson, &c.) 

* pe-da'-ne-oiis, a. [Lat. pedaneus, from 
pes, genit. pedis = a foot.] Going on foot; 
walking. 

ped'-ant, * ped-ante, s. [Fr., from Ital 
pedant c ; Sp. & Port, pedante ; ultimate origin 
doubtful.] 

* 1. A schoolmaster, a pedagogue. 

" A pedant that keeps a school i" th' church." 

bhaketp. : Twelfth 1 Vlght , iii. 2. 

2. One who makes a vain display of his 
learning ; one who puts on an air of Teaming ; 
a pretender to superior knowledge. 

*’ However, those pedants, never made an orator."— 
Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. xill. 

pe-dan -tie, * pe-dan'-tic-al, a. [Eng. 
pedant ; -ic, -tea/.] Pertaining or relating to 
pedants or pedantry; making a vain display 
of learning; using farfetched words or expres- 
sions ; characterized by pedantry. 

•'Then would, unroofed, old Gnuita's halls 

Pedantic Inmates full display." Byron: Qrant/u 

pe-dan' - ti e-al ly, [Eng. pcdantical; 

-ly.) In a pedantic manner ; like a pedant. 

* pe-dau'-tie-l^, * pe-dan'-tick-ly, adv, 
[Eng. pedantic; -Zi/.] In a pedantic manner; 
pedantically. 

* ped'-ant- ism, s. [Eng. pedant; -im.] 

1. The office or manners of a pedagogue. 

2. Pedantry. 

* ped'-ant -ize, v.f. [Eng. pedant ; -fce.J To 
act the pedant ; to make a vain display of 
learning ; to use pedantic expressions. 

* ped-ant oe -ra~ 9 y, s. [Eng. pedant; Gr. 
Kparew (fcrcfco) = to rule.] The rule or sway 
of a pedant or pedants ; a system of govern- 
ment founded on mere book-learning. (J. S. 
Mill) 

ped'-ant-ry, s. [Fr. pManterie.) [Pedant.] 

1. The manners, acts, or character of a 
pedant ; a vain display of learning ; habitual 
use of pedautic expressions. 

" Pedantry is all that schools impart. 

But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart* 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 2l2. 

2. Obstinate adherence or addiction to the 
forms of a particular profession, or of some 
particular line of life. 

* ped-ant-y, s. [Eng. pedant; -y.] Pedants 
collectively; a pedant. 

"The Pedant y or household school- master.*— Lcn- 
nard : Of Witdane, bk. i.. ch. xxxix. 

* pe-dar'-I-an, s. [Lat. pedarius , from pes, 
genit. pedis a foot.] 

Bout. A ntiq. : A Roman seuator who gave a 
silent vote, that is by walking over to the side 
of the house occupied by the party with 
whom he wished to vote. 

4 ped'-ar y, s. [Pedarian.] A sandal. 

" Pedant* for pilgrims."— -Latimer ; Works, i. 49. 

pe-da'-ta, s. pi [Neut. pi. of Lat. pedatus , 
pa. par. ’of pedo— to furnish with feet.] 

Zool, : In some classifications an order of 


Holotlmroidea, which is then made a class of 
Echi nodermata, the latter being considered a 
sub-kiugdom. 

ped'-ate, a. [Pedata.] 

Bot. : Palmate, except that tne two lateral 
lobes are themselves divided into smaller 
segments, the midribs of which do not run 
directly to the same point as the rest, as the 
leaves of Armn, Dracunculus, IleUeborus niger , 
&c. (Lindley.) 

pc-dat 1 -, pref. (Lat. pedatus. \ 

Bot. : Pedate. 

pG-d&t'-i-f id, a. Plod. Lat. prdnf ifldus, pref. 
pedati-, and jinda (pret. Jidi)~ to cleave, to 
split, to divide.] 

Bot. : Pedate, with the lobes divided down 
to half the breadth of the leaf. (De Candolle.) 

pe dat -i-lobed, a. [Pref. pedati-, and Eng. 

lobed.] 

Bot. : Pedate, with the lobes divided to an 
uncertain depth. (De Candolle.) 

pS dat’ l nerved, a. [Pref. pedati -, and 

Eng. nerved.) 

Bot. : Having the ribs of a leaf pedate. 

po dat l-part'-ite, a. [Pref. pedati-, and 
Eng. n erved.) 

Bot. : Pedate, with the lobes divided beyond 
the middle and the parenchyma not in- 
terrupted. (De Candolle.) 

pe-dat'-i-scet, a. [Pref. pedati-, and Lat. 
sect us, pa. | ar. of seco rr to cut ] 

Bot. : Palate, with the lobes divided down 
the middle and the lobes interrupted. (De 
Candolle.) 

ped der, ped'-dar, * ped dare, * ped- 
dir, s. [Eng. ped'; -er.] A pedlar, a hawker. 

ped -die, 4 pedle, v.i. & t. [Pedlar.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To hawk small waves about; to travel 
about the country retailing small wares; to 
follow the occupation ofa pedlar. 

"The sheriff duly fined for peddling without a 
license."— Chambers Journal, July, 19. 1879, p. S98, 

2. To busy one’s self about trifles ; to trifle. 

B. Trans. : To hawk about ; to sell or re- 
tail in small quantities. 

'*Ifs & cleqr ca»e that you've been tmdln* nod p*l- 
dting Calm o’ Klumby on the highway." — Chambers' 
Journal. July 18. 1879, p. 393. 

ped -dler, s. [Pedlar.] 

* pod'-dler, v.t. [Peddler, «.] To hawk 
about. 

'•Why peddler tt thou thu« thy musef"— Broms . 
From a Friend to the Author. 

4 pcd -dler-y, s. [Pedlary.] 

pGd'-dlmg, a. [Peddle.] Petty, trifling, in- 
significant. 

"To r r ey upon the miserable remains of a peddling 
commerce."— Burke: On a Regicide Peace, let. S. 

4 ped’-cr-ast, s. (Fr. pederast e, from Gr 
TtaiSepatrTris (jxiiderastcs), from jratv (pais), 
genit. 7Tut$6s (pudos) = a boy, and epaw (trad) 
— to love.] On b addicted to pederasty ; a 
sodomite. 

4 pod- er-ilst'-ic, a. [Gr. TroiSepa-rTiAoc 
(paulerasttkos), from TratSepturTjj? (paiderasfJls) 

a pederast (q.v.).] Pertainirg or relating 
to pederasty. 

4 ped'-cr-as-ty, S. [Fr. p&dcrastie, from Gr. 
TratSepacm’a (jKlulerastia), from irajicpaOTTjv 
(paidcrastes) — a pederast (q.v.).] Ths crime 
against nature ; sodomy. 

4 ped-e rcr'-o, 4 pat-e-rer'-o, s. [Sp., 
lrom piedra (Lat. petra; Gr. trerpov (jWroj)) 
= a stone, from stones being used as lha 
charge, before the invention of balls.] A swivel 
gun. [Paterero.] 

4 ped'-e-seript, s. [Lat. pes, genit. pedis = 
afoot, and Eng. script (q.v.).J Marks given 
or made by the feet, as iu kicking. 

ped-cs-tal, * ped -es tall, s. [Sp. pedestal, 
from Ital. piedestallo, from piede (Lat. pedem, 
accns. of pes) = a foot, and stollo = a stable, a 
stall, from Ger. stall ; O. Fr. piedsfai.] 

1. Arch. : An insulated basement or support 
for a column, a statue, or a vase ; the lower 
member of a pillar, named by the Greeks 


lEte, fat, fare, amidst, wliat, f&ll, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot. 
er. wore, xvclf. work, who, son ; mute f eiib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, oe, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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alylobatea and stereobates. In classical archi- 
tecture it consists of three divisions : the base, 
or foot, next the ground, the dado, forming 
the main body, and tlm cornice, or sur-base 
monlding, at ilia top. 

" Build him ft pedtL'al. and »»y. ‘ St»o»l there. 

And be our Admiration *nd uur praise. - " 

Covjx-r ; T<i*k, r. 55*. 

2. hlach. : The standards of a pillow-block, 
holding tho brasses in which the shaft turns. 

3. railway : A easting secured It the 

track- frame and having vertical guides for the 
journal-boxes of the axles, which rise and fall 
in the pedestals as the springs collapsu and 
expand. 

pedcstal-cover, s. 

M i ch. : The cap of a pillow-block, which Is 
fastened down upon the pedestals and continas 
the boxes. (Pillow-dlock.] 

pedestal -table, s. A writing table sup- 
ported on \ ►edestals containiug drawers. 

* ped’ es tal, v.t. [Pedestal, *.] To place 
or act on a pedestal ; to support as a pedestal. 

“ft; a L iiiid* ft »tator. pedettulUd •ublhno, 

Oul)- that It may wave the thunder oir." 

n Browning: Bulauttiont Adr&ntur*. 

* pc des’ tri al, a. [Lat. pedester, pedestris, 
from pes, Emit.' pedis = a foot ; Fr. palest re ; fcjp. 
A Ital. pedestre.) Pertaining to the foot or feet. 

* pc-des tri-al-ly, adt*. [Eng. pedestrial; 
dy . ] Iu a pedestrial manner ; on foot. 

pe-dcs -tri an, a. A 5. [Fedestiual.1 

A. As adj.: Going on foot; walking; per- 
formed on foot : as, a pedestrian, journey, a 
pedestrian competition. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who journeys on foot 

*• Prd<*tr1ant art beholden to the Railway Company 
for the use of It* bridge ."— Century Slug a tine, Au*.. 
15*2. p. 50 i. 

2 , One who walks or races on foot for a 
wager or a prize. 

pc-dcs-tri an-ism, s. (Eng. pedestrian ; 
-ijw.) The act or*pmctice of walking; walk- 
ing or racing on foot ; tha profession of a 
pedestrian. 

- pe dcs" tri-an-Ize, t’.i. [Eng. pedestrian ; 
-ire.) To walk or travel on foot; to practise 
walking. 

' pe-dcs'-tri-ous, a. (Lat. pedester = pedes- 
trian.] Going or moving on foot ; not winged. 

** Men conceive they never He down, nnd enjoy not 
the joMlIun of rest, ordained unto all p«Jc*triou. i 
animal*.”— Brawn*: Vulgar Errvurt, bk. IlL, ch. L 

* ped-c ten’ tous, a. [Lat. pes, geuit. pedis 
= tlie foot ; fenfo = to try, and Eng. adj. mi If. 
-on.s.] Trying with the feet ; lienee, proceed- 
ing cautiously ; advancing tentatively. 

pc dc tes, s. (Gr. ^S^r^f^Vefcsj^alcapcr; 

(/*?dod)= to leap.] 

Zoot. : The name given by Illiger to, and 
more generally used for, the genua called by 
F. Cuvier Ilelainya (q.v.). 

ped e-tl'-n m,’*.pl (Mod. Lat. petld(es); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. aulf. dn>r.\ 

Zool. : A sub.fainUy of Plpodidie, with the 
single genus Pedctes or Ilelamys. 

ped 1-, pref. (Lat. pes, genit. pedis — a foot.] 
Connected with or resembling a foot. 

pod I at'-rlcs, *. 7)mt Lrnucli of medical 
science which relates tu Iho treatment of 
children. 

ped I 99I, s. (Fr. dicell e ; O. Fr. pediculc, 

from Lat pedicutum, ace. of j^cdintlns, dimin. 
of genit. ]*dis = a foot ; Sp. pcdiculo ; 
Ital. jtediceib.] 

Hot. (PI). : The ultimate ramifications of a 
peduncle. They ljeur llio flowers. 

] ** Tlie c.m»e of ties holding green (nil tho w|nt*r|l« 

the cl(/-<o and coinin'. L «ub*it«nce of their leave*, nud 
the r+d*rle* uf them.”— bacon . .Vat, 1/uL, 1 bvl. 

pfid 1 99I liir’-f TO, s. pi [Lat. pedicellfus ) 
= n lil t le louse, used here=:ii little foot ; fern, 
pi. ad j. su!f. - aritr .] 

Zool. : (Sec extract). 

M The F/chlnrMli-nn dA . . . arc funibhed with re- 
markable orjcanr eallrd urOf which cnn«l«l, 

when well-d«%'elofi«l, of * Irnlftc-lyh. (orci'i» — that In, 
of one formed of threo aerrated arm*. invUlv tilting 
tf/g«tl«rr, mid placed on tin* "tiiitniL of n nexlhle *t« m 
Ritnwl by iiiiiikIiv Tbieo for-ep* am *cl/o flnolv 
hold of any object . . But there I* nu doubt that 
healdo* removing dirt of all kind* they Mil*«-rve ulhvr 
function*; iunI one of tlnwe npi-u-ently U defence,"— 
Barmin ■ Brig, Siwcltm |rd. 1 »? 6 ), p. 191. 


ped -1-9(51 lata, a. [Eng. jxdiccl ; -ate,] 
Having a pedicel ; supported by a pedicel, as 
a flower. 

ped'-l-9elled, a. [Eng. pedicri; -«L) The 

S.U116 ES "pKDlC ELI. ATE (<J.V.). 

ped-1 9cl-lin'-i-dJ©, ped 1-961 lln'-c-re. 

s. pi [Mod. Lat. j>ediceU(us) — in the sense of 
n small foot (in Class. Idit. =a little louse); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sntf. -ineer.] 

Z'wi : A family or anb-ordcr of Pidyzoa, 
order Pliylnctohvniatn. The arms of the ten- 
tacular arch are nuitod at thoir extremities ; 
the tentacles are soft and fleshy. 

ped'-i-cle, s. [Pedic el.] 

A nat. : The anterior portion of the half of a 
vertebral arch. It is rouuded and narrow. 
(Quain.) 

• pe-dlc' u-lar, a, [Lat. jicdictt/aris, from 
pedicidiis = a iouse ; Fr. pediculaire.] Lousy ; 
having tha lousy distemper. 

"Undergoing penance ... in loath*otne prdlcular 
form.” — Southey : ixtor, ch. ccxlL 

pc-dic-u-lar'-is, s. (Lat. = pertaining to 
lice, (roin tha Idea that sheep feeding upon it 
became thus affected.] 

1. J5of. : Louse wort ; a genua of Euphrasies? 
(q.v.). Herbs parasitic upon roots; calyx 
somewhat leafy. Inflated, flvo cleft, or un- 
equally two or thrce-lobed, jagged ; upper lip 
of tha corolla laterally compressed, and the 
lower one plane, tliree-lobed ; atamans didy- 
namous ; ovules many ; capsule compressed, 
two- celled ; seeds angular. Known species 
more than 100, two of which nre Pedicu* 
laris palustris and P. sylvatica , tha former with 
dull pink, the latter wiili rose-coloured flowers. 
The flowers, leaves, Arc., turn black on drying. 
Tha pounded leaves of P. pretinata, a Hima- 
layan species, are given in firemoptyais. 

2. Pal (robot. : Tha ganus occurs la tha 

Pleistocene. 

pc-dic'-u-late, a. & *. [Pediculati.] 

A. As adjective: 

Pot. : Having a peduncle or pedicel. 

B. .-Is snbht. : Any individual of tha family 
Pediculati (q.v.). 

" redteulatn »re found la all •««.*— Own her : Study 
of EUhci, p. 469 , 

pc-dic u la' tl, s. pi [Mod. Lat, pediculus 
= a little foot ; pcs t gonit. pedis = a foot.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii (q.v.). 
Head and anterior part of the body very large, 
and without scales. The carpal bones are 
prolonged, forming a sort of arm, terminating 
in the pectoral ; pscudobranehiae generally 
absent. They are universally distributed. 
The habits of all are equally sluggish and 
inactive ; those found mar tlio coast lio on 
the bottom of the sea, holding on with their 
ann-likc pectoral (ins by fu-aweed or stones, 
between which they are hidden ; those of 
pelagic habits attncli themselves to floating 
seaweed or other objects, nml are at the mercy 
of wind and current. Chief genera : Lopliius, 
Ceratias, Ilimnntolophus, Alelauocetus, An- 
tennarius, and Mai tho. 

pu cHc n la'-tlon, s . [1-at. pedicuhts - a 

louse.] 

Pathol. : A diseaso In which the body becomes 
covered with lice; the lousy distemper; 
phtliinasis. 

ped l-ciilo, *. (PimicuLATi.) 

liotany: 

1. The filament of an anther. 

2. A pedicel (q.v.). 

pod t-ca' 11 dfD, s. pt. [Lat pedlcul(us) ; 
Lit. fain. pi. adj. suir. -idcr.] 

Kntarn. : Tlio sole family of the sub-order 
Pediculina (q.v,). 

p6 die U II na, a. pi (Lat perffcuf(ws) ; 
limit, pi*, ndj. Kiill. -fan.] 

Rvtom, : True Lire ; n sub-order of Kliyncofci, 
of wldeh it iH the lowest type. Antemue II vo- 
polnted, mouth consist ing of a fleshy sheath ; 
tlmrax small, segments indistinct, alMlnmen 
oval. No wings nnd no mclamorphoais. 
(Loi kk, Pkdicl t.vs.1 

p5 die U-lou«, a. [Lnt. pritfruloxus, from 
jndtculus — n l<mse.] (‘oveird with lico ; lousy, 
pedicular. (Inkier: HUttmunattix.) 


pe-dic-u-lus f s. [l«it.] 

L Bat.: [Pediculb, l]. 

2. Ent<m. : Tlia typical g~mw of tbt famflj 
Pediculidie (q.v,). (Louse.) 

ped'-I-cure, *. 

1. fho care of the feet, oi tho cure of tha 
various ailments that affects them. 

2. A fipeciallfct who attends to tha feet roA 
their ailmeuts. 

ped -l- form, a. [Pref. pcdl- t and Eng. /cm.) 

Zool. : Shaped like a foot. (Ctosj. to Owen’s 
Anat. Invertebrate Animats.) 

* pe-dig'-cr-ous, «. [Pref. jxdU ; Lat. grro 
= to catTv, and Lug. suit, -mu.] Having feet 
or legs ; bearing feet or legs. 

ped l-grco, * ped e grcc, *pcd i grew, 
•pet-e-greu, s. & a. [Etvin. doubtful. 
Malm suggests Lr. par degres = by degrees or 
steps.] 

A- As suhst. : A line of ancestors ; descent, 
lineage, gcnenlogy ; n register or table nt 
descent ; a genealogical tree or table. 

B. As adj . : Having a pedigrea ; of pure 
descent. 

ped il-an'-thus, s. [Gr. tkBiXoo (prdilon) — 
a sandal, and avOtre (anthos)= r& flower. So 
called beeausa the involucres resemble a 
slipper.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacn?. Adecoction 
of Pedilanthus tithyntaloides and P. pad(folius 
(the Jewbush) is given in India in syphilis 
and aruenorrhoea. The root is emetic. 

pe-dil-i-d£©» 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. p«di7(ui)'; 
Lat. fam. pi. adj. suff. -idcr. J 

F.ntom. : A family of lictcroinerous Beetles, 
aubtribe Stenelytra. Tin- fore feet in both 
sexes arc the same thickness as the rest ; 
the antennae are inserted in an einargination 
of the eyes. There are two British gcucia 
and six species. 

pcd-l-lus, s. [Gr. W5iAoi/(petii7o7i) = a sandal, 
from TTfSi) (pedi) = a loiter.) 

Entom. : Tho typical genus of the family 
Pedilidaj (q.v.). 

* pcd'-l-lu vy, 8. | Pref. pedi-, and fuo=to 
waali, to bathe.) The uct of bathing the feet ; 
a bath for the feet. 

"ped l-mane, a. [PnntMAN!.] The same as 
PEOIMANOUS (q.V.). 

* pe-dim'-a ni, s. pi [Pref. pedi t and Lat. 
manus = tlie hand.] 

Zool. : A mammalian family or group 
adopted by Virq d’Azyr mid Dlaiuville, com- 
prehending those animals “ of which the feet, 
liaviiig the thumb oppnsnhlo, nre thus con- 
verted into a kind of hand.” (Maync.) 

* pc dim’ a nous, a. [Pedimani.J Belong- 
ing to or commebsl with the lnj»sed family or 
group Pedimani ; having the lmllux opposable. 

ped I ment, s. [Etym. doubtful; probably 
ultimately from Lat jv.t, genit. j»dis — a foot. 
Skeat suggests that the line form is pedament, 
from Lat. jxdam'ntum = a pmji for supj'ort- 
ing weak trees, Ac., from pedo — to prop, from 
pcs — a font.) 

Arch.: The triangular plane or surface 
formed by the vertical termination of u ioof 
consisting 
of two slop- 
ing aides. 

The pedi- 
ment is 
bounded by 
three cor- 
nices , viz., a 
horizontal rr.oiMEKT. 

one, beneath 

it, forming Its base, and two sloping or raking 
ones, ns they nro technically ternusl. [ I v.mi'a- 
num.) Besidea sculpt uiu within l hem. pedi- 
ments are frequently surmounted nt their 
angles nnd apex with low pedestals, upon 
which slut may is placed. Iu Italian, and 
modern architecture generally, tho pediment 
is employed m a men* decoration for tho 
dressings of both doors and windows. Pedi- 
ments an* generally placed only over the win- 
dows of tins ]>rlnci|i»l Moor of « building. 
Window {H-dimrnts urn either angular or 
curved (i.«. f hegmentall, and l>oth lomm arc 
frequently introduecd together. 



boil, bo^ ; poilt, J<Jwl ; oat, 9CU, chorus, 9hin, bcr.?h ; go, £cm ; thin, : sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, oxlsL 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon - shun ; -tion, -jlon = zliun. -clous, -tlous, -slous =. ah us. -bla, -dlo, Ac. — bcL doL 
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ped-i -ment'-al, a. [Eng. pediment ; -a?.] 
Pertaining or relating to a pediment; resem* 
bling a pediment. 

ped i-oe ^e te^, s. [Gr. ireSIov ( pedion) — 
a plain, and oiKgrgs (oiketes) = a dweller.] 
Ornith : Sharp-tailed Grouse; a genus of 
Tetraoninse, with one species, Pedioecetes 
phasiaiiellus, and a variety, P. columbianus, 
to which specific distinction is sometimes 
given. Habitat, British North America, from 
Hudson’s Bay Territory south to Lake Su- 
perior, and west to Alaska and British 
Columbia They resemble the Pinnated 
Grouse (q.v.) in habit. Their plumage— white, 
black, and brownish yellow— harmonizes with 
the colour of the soil, and is probably a pro- 
tection from hawks and owls. (Baird, 
Brewer, <£ Ridgway.) 

t pSd -l-palp, s. [Pedipalpi.] 

1. Zool. : Any individual of the order Pedi- 
palpi (q.v.). 

2. Comp. Ana t. : A term employed by Leach 
for that part of the mouth which has been 
called exterior palpus by Fabricius and ex- 
terior footjaw by Latreille. 

t ped i-p&l-pl, s. pi. [Praf. pedi-, and Lat. 
palpi.] [Palpus.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Araehnida, corre- 

sponding to Hnxley'a Arthrogastra (q.v.). It 
contains two families, Scorpionid® and Phry- 
nidse. 

2. Pakeont. : From the Coal-measures on- 
ward. 

ped-l-pal'-pous, a. [Eng. pedipalp ; -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to the Pepipalpi ; resembling 
a pedipalp. 

t pcd -i-rcme, s. [Lat. pcs, genit. pedis = a 
foot, and rm«s= an oar.] A crustacean 
using its feet as oars. (Goodrich <£ Porter.) 

*ped-is’-se-quant, s. [Lat. pedisequns, pe- 
disseqwus, from pcs, genit. pedis = a foot, and 
sequor — to follow.] A follower. 

•‘ Forced to offer up hia hloodaod flesh to the rage of 
al the observant pedisseuuants of the hunting goddess 
Diana. TopteU : Fourfooled Beasts,' p. 136. 

ped -lar, ped-ler, ped -dler, # pcd- 
lare/s. [Eng. pedUll(e) ; -er.] One who 
travels about retailing small wares ; a hawker, 
a travelling chapman. 

” Doubtless the author of this libel! was some vaga- 
bond huckster or pedlerf—Hackluyt : Voyage t, L 668. 

pedlar s basket, s. Ivy leaved snap- 
dragon. 

pedlar's french, s. Cant language ; any 
unintelligible jargon. 

■pSd'-lar-ism, s. [Eng. pedlar: -ism.] Petty 
dealing ; petitory. (T. Brown : Works, 1. 1SS.) 

* ped -lar y, *ped-lcr-y, *. [Eng .pedlar; 
•y] 

1. Small wares hawked about by a pedlar. 

2. The busiuess or occupation of a pedlar. 

3. Trifling, trickery. 

•’Look with good judgement into the*e their deceit- 
ful pruderies'— Milton : Of Re for in. in England, hk. ii. 

' ped -ler-ess, s. [Eng. pedler ; -ess.] A 
female pedlar. 

** Some foul sun-bnrnt qneAU. that sloee the terrihle 
statute recanted Gypsisme, and is turned pedloress."— 
Overt u -y : Characters. 

ped ling, a . [Peddling.] 
pe-do-bap'-tlsm, s. [P<edobaptism.] 
pe-dd-bap'-tist, s . [P.edo baptist.] 

*ped'-o-man-$y\ $. [Lat. pes, geuit. pedis 
= the font, am! Gr. pavrda (manteia) = pro- 
phecy, divination.] Divination by examination 
of the soles of the feet. 

pe-dom'-e-ter, s. [Lat. pes, genit. pedis = 
the foot; and Eng. meter (q.v.).] A pace- 
measurer; an instrument to count the steps. 
Small pedometers, to be worn on the person, 
consist of a traiu of wheels in a small case, 
and a dial which registers the nnmber of im- 
pulses derived from a cord attached to tba 
foot In this form it becomes a register of the 
number of paces. 

pcd-6-met’-rie, ped 6 met’-rJe-al, a. 

[Lat. pes, genit. pedis = a foot, and Eng. metric, 
metrical. ] Pertaining to or ascertained by a 
pedometer. 


* ped’-6-md-tive, a. [Lat. pes, genit. pedis 
= a foot, and Eng. motive.] Moved, driven, 
or worked by the foot or feet acting on a 
pedal, treddle, & c. 

* ped'-o-mu-tor, s. [Lat. pes, genit. pedis = 
a foot, and Eng. motor (q.v.).] A velocipede. 

* pe-dot'-ro-phy, s. [Pajdotrophy.] 

pe-duh'-cle,$. [Low Lat. pedunculus, dimin. 
from pes, genit. pedis =a foot ; in Class. Lat. 
= a louse.] 

1 . Bat. : A flower-stalk. Besides the flowere, 
it often has bracts, but no true leaves. 

2. Zool. : (1) The stalk of any fixed animal, 
as a barnacle ; (2) The muscular process by 
which some Brachiopoda are attached. 

H Radical peduncle : 

Bot. : A term sometimes used of a peduncle 
springing from a lateral bud, as in Plantago 
media. 


pc dun'-cled (eled as kcld), a. [Eng. pe- 
dunclfe); -ed.] The same as Pedunculate 
(q.v.). 

pe -dun’-eu-lar, a. [Fr. pidonculaire.] Of 
or pertaining to a peduncle ; growing from a 
peduncle. 

pe dun'-eu-late, pe-dun'-cn-lat-ed, a. 

[Eng. peduncl(e) ; -ote, -ated.] 

Bot. : Having a peduncle ; growing from a 
peduncle ; suspended or supported by a atalk. 

peduneulated eirrlpedes, s. pi. 

Zool. : The family Lepadid® (q.v.). [Bar- 
nacle.] 

pee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

iYauf. ; The point of an anchor-arm which 
penetrates the ground ; the bill. 

pee, r.f. [Prob. allied to peep or peer.] To 
look with one eya ; to peep. 

pee -ble, 3. [Pebble.] 

*pee$e, s. [Piece, s.] 

1. A fortified fabric or placa, as a castle, a 
fart. 

“Hope of gayn 

Which by the ransack of that peece they should at- 
tain/ Spenser : F. €•, IL xL It 

2. A ship. 

“The woudred Argo, which In venturous peece 

First through the Euxiue seas bore all the flowr of 
Oreece. ,r Spenser; F. Q.. IL xlL 44. 

3. A cup, a drinking- vessel. 

•peejed, a. [Eog. peece =pieca; -ed.] Im- 
perfect. 

“Her peered pyneooi bens not so In flight." 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; October. 

peed, a. [Pee, r.] Blind of ona eye. 

peek, s. [Peak.] 

peek'-jf, a. [Peakv.] A terra applied to 
timber and trees, in which the first symptoms 
of decay are shown. (American.) 


peel (1), * pll-i-en, * pill en, # pill, * pyll, 

v.t. & i. [Ft. peler = to pill or peel, from 
Lat. pellis = a akin ; Sp. pclar ; Ital. pdare.] 
A, Transitive : 


1. To strip tha skin, bark, or rind off; to 
bark, to flay ; to strip by drawing or pulling 
off the skin ; to decorticate, to pare. 

“The skilful shepherd peeTd me certain wands." 

Shake tp. : Merchant of Venice, L & 

2. To strip or pull off; to remove by atrip- 
ping. 

“The bark peeTd from the lofty pine." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucre ce, 1,167. 

* 3. To strip in any way. [Cf. Peel (2), v.) 

•• Whether its territory had a Httle more or e little 
leas peeled from it3 surface."— Burke: Ona Regicide 
Peace, let. 1. 

4. To take off. (Sian?.) 

•*I got into hed. And noder cover peeled o ft , one hy 
oue, those pieces of clothing.”— Field, April 4, 1383. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. Ta lose the skin or rind ; to come off in 
thin flakes : as, Bark peels off a tree. 

2. To undress. (Sian?.) 


* peel (2), r.f. [O. Fr. piller = to pillage.] 
[Pill (3), v.] To pillage, to plunder, to rob. 

*’ Feeding their provinces. " Milton : P. R., iv. 136. 

peel (1), s. [Peel (1), v.] The skin or rind of 
anything ; as, the peel of an orange. 


peel-corn, s. [Hill-oat.] 

peel (2), * pele, # peele, s. [Fr. pelle ; O. Ft. 
pale, from Lat. pala — a spade, a shovel, a 
peel,] 

L Baking: A wooden ahovel with a Jong 
handle, used by bakers in putting loaves into 
and withdrawing them from the oven. 

“A notable hot baker ‘tVM, wbea he ply d tha 
peele.”— Ben Jonson : Bartholomew Fair, hi. 2. 

2. Print. : A similarly shaped implement 
for hanging wet sheets of paper on lines to dry 

3. Naut. : The wash of an oar. 

peel (3), * pele, * pell, s. [Welsh pill — h 
tower, a fort ; Manx pedey.] A fortified tower ; 
a fortress, a fort. They were constructed 
generally of earth and timber, strengthened 
by palisades. Peels are frequent on the Scot- 
tish border, and were formerly used as resi- 
dences for the chiefs of the smaller septs, and 
as places of defence against marauders. 

“The Sv&n villegea Are compoeed of innumerable 
little towers, like toe peels of the Northumbrian bor- 
der.”— Pall Mall Gazette. Jan. 23, 1884. 

peel-bouse, peel-tower, s. A peel. 

peel (4), s. [A variant of peer, &.] An equal, 
a match. 

peel (5), s. [Peal, s.] 

peeled, a. [Eng. peri(l), v. ; -«i.] 

1. Lit. : Having the skin or rind stripped off. 
*2. Fig.: Bald-headed; shaven. 

** Peel’d priest, dost thou command me to be shut out t* 
Shaketp. : l Henry VI., t 3. 

* peeled' -ness, * peeld nesse, s. [Eng. 

peeled ; -ness.] Baldness. 

” Disease, sesh, And peeldneue.'— Holland : Camden, 
ii. 14i 

peel'-er (1), S. [Eng. peel (1). v. ; -er.] One 
who peels, skins, strips, or flays. 

* peel'-er (2), s. [Eng. peel (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who pillages, plunders, or robs ; a plunderer, 
a pillager. 

** Yet oats with her sucking e peeler is found. 

Both ill to the master and worse to the ground." 

Tusser: January's Husbandry, f 6L 

t peel'-er (3), s. [See extract.] A nicknama 
first applied to the Irish constabulary, and, 
afterwards, for similar reasons, given also to 
members of the English police. 

“ His [Sir Robert Prei] greatest service to lrei&nd as 
eecretary was the institution of the regular Irish coo* 
stabulary, nicknamed after him ‘ Peelers. ' "— Encyc. 
Brit. (ed. 9thJ, xviiL 433. 

peel’-ing, pr. par. & s. [Peel (1), v .) 

A. pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. ^4s substantive : 

1. The act of stripping the skin, rind, or 
bark off. 

2. That which is peeled or stripped off; a 
peel. 

peeling -iron, s. The same as Barkino- 

IRON (q.v.) 

Peel'-ltes, S. pi. [Named after Sir Robert 
Peel, born Feb. 5, 17SS, Prime Minister In 
1834 and 1841, died July 2, 1850.] 

Hist. : The party which adhered to Sir 
Robert Peel when he was deserted by the 
bulk of the Conservatives on account of his 
having repealed the Corn Laws, June 26, 
1S46. The most distinguished ultimately was 
Mr., afterwards the Right Hnn. W. E. Glad- 
stone ; others were Sir James Graham, Sidney 
(afterwards Lord) Herbert, Ac. They all tended 
more or less in a Liberal direction, and Mr. 
Gladstone became the head of the Libera! 
party. 

•’The Peelitet «nd the Protectionists were divided 
Hke tho Liberals and the ParaeUitea now."— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 1883, p. A . 

pecn, s. [Gcr. pinne .] The sharp point of & 
mason’s hammer. Also written paneorpiend. 

peenge, v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Dut. pijr 
= pain ; pijnigen — to torture.] To whine, to 
Complain. (Scotch.) 

“ That useless prenging thing o' a lassie there at El. 
langowan.” — Scott : Guy Manner ing, ch. xxxix. 

peep(I), * plp-en, v.i . [0. Fr. peptir= to 

peep; Fr. piper = to whistle or chirp, as a 
bird, from Lat. pipo , jpipio = to peep, to chirp ; 
cf. Gr. miri£ui, 7rt!«ri£uj (pipizo, pippizo) — to 
chirp.] To cry or chirp as a chicken or young 
bird ; to cheep, to chirp, to pule. 

“ As one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered 
all the earth, Ami there was noue that moved the wing 
or Opened the mouth or peeped."— Isaiah x. 14. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, oo = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 


peop— peganite 
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peep (2), * peepe, r.f. A t. 10. Fr, piptr; 
Dau. pippe = to shoot out.) 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To make the first appearance ; to begin 
to apj>eor ; to liegio to allow or become visible. 

“A ■tripling [oak] first. Ju«t peep'd abuve the ground.” 
Lloyd : To &v. McUonbury. 

2. To look through, or as through a crevice ; 
to pry ; to look narrowly or alyly, 

" Why pry at thou throagh my window ? Leave tby 
per ping." Sfutkesp.: flap? Of Lucre o*, 1,089. 

B. Trans. ; To make visibla alyly or care- 
fully ; to ahow. 

“There U not e dongerou* action can p*ep'oothl»*hexd." 

Shaketp. : 9 Henry IV., L 2. 

poop (!), 8. JPEEP(l),t?0 The cry or chirp of 

a chicken ; a chirping. 

peep (2), s. [Peep, r.] 

1. Tha first appearance. 

2. A look through, or a9 through a crevice ; 
a aly look. 

“With what ardoarhe contrives 
A peep * t Nature, when ho can no more.” 

Cowper : Task, lv. 779. 

peep -bo, s. A child’a game ; bo-peep. 

peep-hole, peeping hole, s. A hole 
or crevice through which one may look or peep 
without being discovered. 

"The peep-hole s la bl* crest.* Prior ; Alma, 1L 182. 

Peep o’-day-boys, s. pi. A naioa given 
to the Irish insurgents of 17S4, from their 
visiting tha houses of the loyal Irish in aearch 
of arms at early dawn. 

peep show, a. A small show of pictures 
viewed through a small hole or opening fitted 
with a magnifying lena. 

peep'-er (1), a. [Eng. peep (1), v. ; -er.) A 
chicken which bua just brokeu out of the 
ahell. 

peep'-er (2), s. [Eng. peep (2), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who peeps or pries. 

** What would I not give for a peeper* t place at tho 
meeting?"— KiUegrew: Parson’s Wedding, v. 3. 

2. The eye. (Slang.) 

"They abouJd wait to let tbo Inmate* close their 
peepers.”— fleade : Sever too Late to Mend, cb. xlvilL 

peep ing, pr. par. A s. [Pecp (2), v.] 
peeping hole, a. [Peep-hole.] 

pee'-pul, pip'-pul, s. [Mahralta, Ac. peppul.] 
(tiee duf.) 

peepul-tree, a. 

Bot., <£c. : Ficus religiosa, a tree deemed 
saered by the Hindoos, because Vishnoo ia 
said to have been born under its branches. 
It ia, therefore, plauted near temples and 
houses. If, however, it once establish itself 
In a ercvice of an old wall, it aenda a branch 
through the aperture, which, increasing in 
thickness, splits the wall and hrings it down. 
The leaves of the peepul are heart-shaped and 
pointed at the apex. The first slalks are 
long and slender, causing the leaves to 
tremble like those of an aspen. Silkworms 
can be fed on its leaves, which, moreover, are 
used by the Arabs for tanning. 

peer, * pere, * per, s. [0. Fr. per, peer( Fr. 
]*tir), from Lat. jxircm, aceus. of jxir=. equal ; 
Bp. par = equal, a peer; ital. jure, pari = 
alike ; pari — a pcer.l [Par.] 

1. One of the aome rank, standing, qualities, 
or character ; an equal, a mate. 

" Tbolr doubled rank* they bend 
From wing to wing and half enclose him round 
Wllh all bio peer*. Milton : P. L., 1. CIO. 

2. An equal, a match. 

"Such a uinfd, Uint fancy noVr 
la falre»t vision formed her {Her.* 

Scott : tiokrby, v. 28. 

8. A companion, a fellow, an associate. 

"I neither know thee nor thy peer*." 

Wordsworth: To a Highland Otrl. 

4. A member of the nobility ; a nobleman. 

“ Any gentleman might Itccome a peer The younger 
■on of a t**r wm but a gentleman.'’— Macaulay . Hut. 
Hng , ch. I. 

r d * (1) Peers offers: 

Iaiw: Vassals or tenant* of the aame lord, 
who are obliged to serve and attend him in his 
court, being equal In function. 

(2) House of Puts: Tho House of Lords. 
[Loud (1), a., *g.] 

(3) The Peers: The House of Lorda. 

a poor (i), v.L A U [Peek, a.) 

A. Trans. : To make equal ; to match. 


B. Intrans. ; To contrive to be equal. 

** H« woude have peered wllh Ood of hlyn.” 

MS. Cantab „ Ft lb ». fo. 15. 


* peer (2), * pere, r.f. [An abbreviation of 
Alid, Eng. aperen = appear ; Fr. puroir.) To , 
appear ; to come in aight ; to become visible. 

" Like a dlveni upper peering through a wave.** 

Shake sp. : Venus i Adonis, M. 

peer (3), r.f. [Low Gcr. piren, pHren,pliiren .] 
To peep, to pry ; to look narrowly. 


peer, a. 


And a little face at the window 
Peers out Into the night.* 

Longfellow: Twilight. 

[Poor.] 


peer' -age (ago as ¥g), a. [Eng. peer, a. ; 
•age.) 

1. The rank or dignity of a peer or noble- 
mao. 

"Lords of parliament and peer* of tho realm . . . 
may have the benefit of their peerage.”— Mackstone : 
Comment., hk. lv., ch. 27. 

2. The whole body of peers collectively ; the 
nobility. 

“ Convoke tho peerage, end tho god* attest.** 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey I. S55. 

3. A book containing particulars of the titles, 
families, services, Ac., of the nobility. 

" Arthur Collins whose peerage la so eagerly aought 
after by bookworms and genealogists,**— Daily Tele- 
praph , Sept. 24. 1885. 

% For the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
aee House of Lords. Towards the end of 1SS4 
tha Scottish peerage consisted of eight dukes, 
four marquises, forty -three earls, one countess 
In her own right, five viscounts, twenty- live 
barons, and one baroness ; that of Ireland of 
two dukes, eleven marquises, sixty-four earls, 
thirty-seven viscounts, and aixty-four baroua. 


* peer'-dom, s. [Eog. peer, a. ; -dom.] 

1, The digoily or state of a peer; peerage. 

2. A lordship. 

** The ComW contain* twelve peerdoms and os many 
barouiea.'*— Archceologia, 111, 2oo. , 


peer -ess, s. [Eng. peer, a. ; -«*.] The wife 
of a peer ; a woman ennobled by descent, crea- 
tion, or marriage. Indies may in certain cases 
be peeresses in theirown right, as by creation, 
or by inheritance of baronies which descend 
to heirs general. 

“ Aa to peeresses, there wo* no prec<*lent for their 
trial.” — Slackitone : Comment., bk. I., ch. 12. 


peer'-te, peer'-y, a. [Eng. peer, v. ; -ie, -y.) 
Sharp-look(ng, curious, suspicious. 

"You are eoahy eod peeryf— Fielding : Amelia, bk. 
11., cb. Ix. 


•peor'ish, a. [Eng. peer, a.; -tsk.J Of or 
pertaining to a peer. 

*’ Made a peevish example of.”— -Vorth : teamen, p. 

109. 

peer’ -less, * pere-lcss, a. [Eng. j*er, b. ; 
-less.] Without a peer or equal ; unequalled, 
match le.sa. 

'* It ia a peerless kloaman." Shake ip. : Macbeth, I. 4. 

pccV-lcss ly,* peere lease ly, adv. [Eng. 
peerless; */«.] In a pcerlcsa or matchless 
manner or degree. 

’* Not SO prrrrletirfy to hee doti-d on."— Ben JoiUon: 

Every Man out of His Humour, lv. 4. 

peor'-less ness, s. [Eng. peerless; -nra.) 
The quality or state of being peerless ; match- 
lcBaness. 


peer’-^, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A boy'a Rnin- 
ning top, set in motion by the pull of a string. 

"Mony - * tho peer y and the tap I worked for him 
langsyiie.*’— Scott : Antiquary, ch. il 

pecr'-^ a. [Fkerie.] 

• pecs, s. [Peace.] 

peev' fsh, " pev ech, * pev-lsch, * pev- 
yah, • peyv-esshe, • pev-yeh,a. [Ktym. 
doubtful ; prob. of onnumtopoctie origin ; cf. 
Ixiwland Scotch peu = to make a plaintive 
noise ; Dan. diul. pUvvt = to whimper.] 

* 1. Of strong will; obstinate, unbending, 
self- willed, stubborn. 

’• A peevish, aclf-wllled harlotry." 

Shakes/*. : 1 Henry /F.. HI. 1. 

2. As those who arc strong- w illed and un- 
compliant are consfar dy meeting with opposi- 
tion Iryiug t/> thejr tempers, the word peevish 
came to mean fretful in temper ; easily vexed ; 
quernlmiB, petulant. 

"To rock tbo cmdlo of her prrvhh I«1k».“ 

H nrdsworth : te risrslan, hk. vlll, 

3. Expressing or eharncleristle of discon- 
tent or irel fulness : as, a jtervish answer. 


* 4. Silly, childish, trilling. 

“'To aend auch pverlth token* to « king.* 

Shakesp. ; I Henry F/., v. 1 

peev' -ish ly, adv. [Eng. peevish ; -ly.) In ■ 
peevish manner; fretfully, petulantly. 

" You peevishly threw it to her.'—Shakesp, ; Twelfth 
Might, li. 2. 


peev' ish-nc8s, * pecv-ls-nesse, * pev- 
ysh nes, s. [Eng. ptevish ; -ness, j 

1. The quality or stale of being peevish, 
strong-willed, stubborn, unbending, or pertina- 
cious. 

'* In CAM the Romans, np^n an Inbred peevishness ami 
copra f ted lwrtiuacity of their*, should not hcox roa 
soil "— Holland : L>vy, p. 1.152. 

2- A disposition lo murmur or complain; 
frctfulness, querulousnesa, petulance. 

" To no jicrverae suspicion hr gave way. 

No languor, peevish neu. uur vain complaint” 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. *11 

pec'-wit, .T. [From the cry of the bird.] 
[Pewit.] The Lapwing (q.v.). 


Peg, * pegge, s. [Dan. pig (j.L pigge) = a 
pike, a spike ; S\v. pigg — a prick, a spike; 
Corn, peg = a prick; Welsh pip = a point, a 
peak ; cogn. with Eng. peak, peck, and pike.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A wooden nail or pio on which lo hang 
things, as coats, Ac. 

2. A small pin or pointed piece of wood 
used in fastening hoards, Ac., together, mark- 
ing out ground, fastening the soles of boots 
and shoes, Ac. 

" The pegs ami nails Id a peat building ... arc ab- 
solutely ucccoaary to keep the whole frame together.* 
—Adduon : Spectator, 

* 3. A blow*. 


” Pegs on the stomach without Dumber."— Smollett .- 
Hoderlck Random, ch. xxvll. 

4. A ate]), a degree. 

"To acrue j»ni>al authority to the highest peg.'— 
Harrow : The Pope’s Supremacy. 

5. A subject on which to base a statement 
or article ; an excuse. 


■* A peg w ln-rvoi) to hang an account of a bunt break, 
fast.’*— Field, Oct. IT. 18&5. 

II. Tech. : A small round piece of wood or 
metal, placed in a hole, or two holes, so as to 
be capable of being turned round, anil pierced 
to receive that end of a string or wire which is 
not fixed. 


" You ore well tun’d now : but I'll lot down 
The pegs that make this music." 

Shakes/). : Othello, IL L 

U To take one down a peg, fo take one a peg 
lower; To humiliate, degrade, or depress a 
person. [Peg-tank a rp.] 

*’ The brilliant young athlete wanted doten a 

peg.”— Literary World, Feb. a. 1882. 


peg Ladder, s. A ladder with but one 
standard, into or through which croas-picces 
are inserted. It is usually fixed. 


•peg tankard, j. A kind of tankard 
in use in the sixteenth century. It held two 
quarts, and was divided by seven pegs or 
pins, one above the other, into eight equal 
portions. 


peg top, a. 

1. A child’a toy ; a variety of top. 

” 'Ye may form the be-t lilea of such a motion bv 
not id tin a chllil'a peg-top, when it aplu* uot uprlgbtr 
Hcrtchel : Astronomy (ed. 5th). f 31T. 

2. (HI-) : A kind of trousers very wide at the 
top, and narrowing lowurds the bottom. 

*' Pe-jtops and a black bowler h*L '*—//. Kingsley: 
Ita venshoe, ch. Ixvf, 

peg, r.f. A f. [Peq, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To put j'Cgs into; to faslen with pegs: 
as, To peg bools or rIiocs. 

2. To throw with the hand : os, To peg atoncft. 
(Colloquial.) 

3. To confine, to restrict, to limit ; to tlo 
down. 

B. Intrany. .* To work hanl and diligently. 
(With uu\ii/, nt, or on.) 

George had up to till* time been f*egoi»g awny 
with dogged peraeveranea.*'— Ihtily Telegraph, 8et«L 
14, 1885. 

p^g’-an ito, s. [Hr. jnjyai-o*' (i^^onmi) s= tha 
lierh'rne ; suir, - ifr (.Via.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, oernrrlng 
in encrustations of small crystals nt Strtagis, 
near Frellierg, Nax«my. 1 laixln<**'*». 3 to 3*. r » ; 
sj). gr. 2*41* to 2“. f t0 ; lustre, greasy , colour, 
slirdea of green lo greenish -white ; atixyik, 
white. Compos,: phosplmric acid, 31*1; 
aliiminn, <16*2; wnter, 23*7 =. 100 ; resulting 
formula, (AlyO^POg + GllO. 


boil, b6i^ ; p<SHt, ; cat, 9011, ehorus, 9hln. bough ; go. gem ; thin, ^hla : sin, 09 • oxpoot, ^cnephon, oyist, ph = t 
-cian, -tlan= shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ton, $lon = zhun. oious, -tious, -sious = ahus. -bio, -die, Ac. -- b^l, dpL 
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pe ganum — Pelagian 


pe' gan um, s. [Lat. peganon; Or. injyn vov 
(peganon) = rue.] 

Bot. : A genus of Zygophylle®. Peganum 
Harmala , a strongly scented plant, with dense 
foliage, has alternate, sessile, dotless leaves, 
white flowers with greenish veins, fifteen sta- 
mens, and capsular fruit with three valves. A 
bush, one to three feet high, wild in Spain, 
Hungary, North Africa, Arabia, Cashmere, 
the Himalayas, &c. In Turkey its seeds are 
used as a vermifuge and a spice, also for dye- 
ing red. The dye was imported into England 
fr*im the Crimea till superseded by aniline. 
Native Indian doctors give the seeds as nar- 
cotics. a decoction of the leaves in rheuma- 
tism, ire., the powdered root mixed with mus- 
tard oil to destroy vermin in the hair. It is 
the Syrian rue of English gardens. 

pe-ga'-se-an, peg-a-se'-an, a. [Pegasus.] 

1. Lit . ; Of or pertaining to Pegasus ; swift, 
speed}'. 

2. Fig . ; Pertaining or relating to poetry; 
poeticaL 

pe gas-i-d®, a. pi. [Lat. pegas(us); fem. 
pi. adj. snff. -tdo’.J 

I eh thy. : A family of Acanthopterygii ; its 
natural affinities are not yet clearly under- 
stood, but in some of its characters it re- 
sembles the Cataphracti. 

Peg'-a-SUS, $. [Lat., from Gr. nijyacros (Pe- 
gasos);* Fr. Pegase.] 

I, Ordinary language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A steed, a horse. (Used in burlesque.) 

(2) The muse ; the poetic faculty. 

*’ Each spurs his jaded Pegnsu. s apace 
And rhyme and bls.uk maintain au equal race." 

Byron : English Bard* * Scotch Be viewers. 

IL Technically : 

1. /Isfron. ; The Flying Horse ; one of the 
twenty ancient Northern constellations, 
bounded on the north by Lacerta and An- 
dromeda, on the south by Aquarius, on the 
east by Pisces, and on the west by Equuleus 
and Delphinus. It is on the meridian in Sep- 
tember at midnight, a Pegasi is Markab, 0 
Pegasi is Scheat, and y Pegasi is Algenib 
(q.v.). These with a Andromedae constitute 
the great square of Pegasus. About thirty 
stars are visible within it here; in the clearer 
sky of the sonth of Europe about a hundred. 

2. Class. Mythol. : A winged steed which 
sprang forth from the neck of Medusa after 
her head had been severed by Perseus ; so 
called liecause born near the sources (n rryaC) 
of Ocean. As soon as he was born be fiew 
upward, and fixed his abode ou Mount Helicon, 
where, with a blow of his hoofs, he produced 
the fountain Hippocrene. 

3. Ichthy. : The only genus of the family 
Pegasidae. Pectoral tins broad, horizontal, 
long, composed of simple rays, sometimes 
spinous. Upper part of the snout produced. 
Four species are known ; all very small fishes, 
probably living on sandy shoal places near the 
coast. 

peg'-ger, s. [Eng. peg, v. ; -cr.] One who 
pegs or fastens with pegs. 

peg'-ging, pr. par., a., & s. [Peo, r.] 

A & B. As pr. par. tt partUip. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of fastening with a peg or pegs. 

2. The act of throwing. 

pegging awl, s. 

Shoemaking: A stiff four-sided awl for 
making holes to receive the pegs. 

pegging jack, s. An implement for 
holding a boot or shoe and varying its position 
while beiDg pegged. 

pegging-rammer, s. 

Founding: A pointed rammer for packing 
the sand in moulding, 

pegh, v.i . [Pech.J 

*pegm (gr silent), *peg'-ma, *pegme, s. 
lLai. pegma , from Gr. nrjypa ( pegma ), from 
mjyi/v/uu (jicgnitmi) = to fasten.) 

I. A sort of moving machine in the old 
pageants. 

”In the centreor midst of the pegme. —BenJomon T 

King James's Entertainment. 


2. A speech spoken from a pegra, ( Chap- 
man : U'iddowes Teares , ii.) 

peg’-ma-tite, s. [Gr. mjyua ( pegma ), genit. 
TnjyM-aTOs (pejmatos) = anything fastened to- 
gether ; snff. -itc (Petrol. ).~\ 

Petrol : The same as Graphic Granite (q.v.). 
Some petrologists include under this name all 
granites of very large grain, winch contain 
cavities in which crystals of accessory mine- 
rals occur very abundantly, such as tourma- 
line, topaz, beryl, &c, 

peg-mat'-e-lite, s. [Gr. troy^a (pegma); 
genit. irgyparog ( pegmatos ) = a framework, and 
At'0o? (lithos) — a stone ; Ger. pegmatolith.) 

Min. : A name given by Breithanpt to the 
ordiuary varieties of orthoclase felspar (q.v.). 

peg-mln, s. [Gr. irgy/xn (pegma) = a coagu- 
lum ; -it* (Chem.).] 

Chem. : A peculiar protein-snbstance, con- 
taining sulphur, obtained by Thomson from 
the blood of men and horses,' by washing with 
cold water, and exhausting the dried residue 
with alcohol and ether. 

*peg'-d-man-gy, s. [Gr: mr/n (pcgF) = a 
fountain, and jia^reta (ntaiiteia) = prophecy, 
divination.) Divination by fountains. 

Pe-gu'-an, a. & a. [See def. ] 

A As adj. : Of or pertaining to Pegu, in 
Bunnah, or its inhabitants. 

B. As subsh: A native or inhabitant of 
Pegu. 

Peh'-le-vi, Peh'-la-vi, Pah’-la-vi, s. 

[From* Pehlav, a district in Persia.) 

languages : A Parsee sacred language, which 
succeeded the Zend and preceded the modem 
Persian. It was a development of the old 
Zend. The Zend Avesta was translated into it. 

•peinet, v.t. [Paint.] 

* peine, v.t. [Pain, v.] 

* peine, S. [Fr., from Lat. pcena = punish- 
ment.) Penalty, suffering, grief, torment. 

* peine ferte et dure [Lat. pcena fortis 
et dura], phr. 

Law : A penalty or punishment inflicted ou 
those who, being charged with felony, remained 
mute, and refused to plead. It was intro- 
duced by the statute 3 Edward I., c. 12, and 
was vulgarly called pressing to death, whence 
there was in Newgate a place called the press- 
yard, where such penalty was inflicted. 

"To return to the peine forte et dure, which was 
the English judgment for standing mute ; it was that 
the prisoner be remanded to prison, and put in a low 
dark chamber, and there be laid on his buck on the 
hare floor, naked, unless where decency forbids : that 
there be placed upon hia body as great a weight of 
iron as be could bear, and more; that he have no 
sustenance, save only, on the tirst day, three morsels, 
of the worst bread ; and. on the second day, three 
draughts of standing water, that should be nearest to 
the prison-door ; and in this situation this should be 
alternately his daily diet till be died, or, as anciently 
the judgment ran, till he answered."— Blacks! one : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 25. 

'pein-ture, s. [O. Fr.) [Paintube.] 

pei ram'-e-ter, piram'-e-ter, s. [Gr. 
TTtcpn (jieira) = a trial, an attempt, and Eng. 
meter (q.v.).] An instrument invented by 
Macneil to indicate tbe amount of resistance 
offered by the surfaces of roads It is a 
clumsy form of dynamometer, being dragged 
along on the ground. Tbe power required to 
move it is indicated by a finger on a diaL 

*pei-ras -tie, a. [Gr. nri/mariKd? (pcirasfi- 
kos ), from Trapdw (peirao) = to try.) Fitted 
for or pertaining to trial or testing ; making 
trial or test ; tentative. 

*peire, v.t. & i. [A contract, of apeire.] [Ap- 

PAiaE.) 

* peif'-ant, a. [Peise, i*.] Heavy, weighty. 

" They did fiU*biine 

Their peisant weight." Hudson : Judith, IL 82. 

* peise, * peeze, s. [Peise, v.] A weight, a 
poise. 

* peise, *peize, v.t. [Fr. peser = to weigh,] 
[Poise.) To weigh, to balance, to counterpoise. 

’* All the wrongs that he therein could kvy 
Might not it peise." Spenser : F. V-, V. iL 4A 

peish'-wa, pesh'-wa, peish'-wah, s. 

[Mahratta.j 

Indian Hist: Originally the prime minister 
to the feudal sovereign of the Mahratta con- 


federacy ; but one of the Peisbwahs, B.ilajee, 
acted “ Mayor of the Palace ” to his sovereign 
Sabo, and, on the death of the latter (a.d. 
1749), became viitual king. In May, 1818, 
Baji Rao, the last Peishwah, vanquished and 
a fugitive, surrendered to the British on re- 
ceiving tbe promise of a large pension. He 
died about 1S30. The infamous Nana Sahib 
claimed to be bis successor, and, disappointed 
in his ambition, revenged himself in 1S57 by 
the loassaores of Cawnpore. 

peish'-wah-ship, s. [Mahratta peishwah 
(q.v.); Eng. snff. -ship.] The office ordignity 
of the Peishwah. 

Fei'-tho, s. [Gr. rieidai (Peitho) — Persuasion, 

as a goddess.) 

Asfron. ; [Astehoid, IIS). 

* pe-jdr-a'-tien, s. [Lat. pejoratus, pa. )^ar. 
of pnjnro = to make worse; p'jor — worse.) 
Deterioration. 

" Pejora firms m to the piety, peace, UDd honour of 
this n^ion .”— Oauden : Tears of the Church, j>. ISL 

* pe-jor'-a-tive, s. [Lat. j>yor= worse.) 

Gram. : A term applied to words which 
depieciate or lower the sense; thus poetaster 
is a pejorative of poet. 

*pd-jor'-i-ty, s. [Lat. pejor = worse.] Worse 
condition. 

" This pejoritg of his stated— Adumt: Works, iL «. 

pc'-ka, pe-kan' (I), s. [Pecan.] 

pe' kan (2), s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Mnstrla pennant i. Pennant's Marten, 
a North American species, larger than those 
found in Britain, being about four feet long, 
including the tail. 1 t-s face is dog-like; fur 
brown, with white patches on chest and belly. 
It favourite food is said to be the Canadian 
Porcupine (Erythizan dorsatus), but it often 
steals tbe fish used to bait traps, whence it is 
sometimes called the Fisher. 

*pcke, v.i. [Peak, p.] 

pek'-de, [Chinese= white down.] A variety 
of fine black tea. 

pe -la, s. [Native name (?).] Chinese-wax 
(q.v!). 

* pel -age (age as lg), s. [Fr., from Lat 

pit us — haw.] Tbe coat or covering of wild 
beasts, consisting of hair, fur, or wool. 

pe-la'-gi-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. pdagius ; Gr. 
TreAdyios (pdagios) — of or belonging to the sea.) 
Zoology : 

L The typical genus of the family Pelagid® 
(q.v.). 

2. A genus of Molluscs, family Cliidaa. 

pe-Ia'-gl-an (1), a. [Lat. pdagus m , Gr. jrAa- 
yo? (plages) = the sea, the ocean.] Of or 
pertainiug to the ocean ; marine. 

Pe-la'-gi-an (2), a. St s. [From Lat. Pela- 
gius ; Gr. ITcAdytos (Pdagios) — of or belong- 
ing to the sea; the rendering, it is believed, 
of Eat. Marigena, or Welsh Morgan , from mor 
— the sea.) 

Churdi Hist. £ Ecclesiastical : 

A As adj. : Of or belonging toPelagius[B.]. 
B. As subst. (PL): The followers of Pela- 
gius, a monk, probably of Welsh origin, firet 
in high repute for genius, learning, and piety, 
who, going to Rome about a.d. 400, proceeded, 
some five years later, to promulgate new views 
regarding original sin (q.v.) and free grace (q.v.). 
He was the great opponent of St. Augustine, 
but there are two reasons why tbe teaching 
of Pelagius caunot be exactly ascertained : (1) 
It is gathered chiefly from tbe writings of bis 
adversaries ; (2) be was willing to adopt or- 
thodox language, pro\ ided he might interpret 
it in his own fashion. Blunt (Diet. Sects, pp. 
4 IS- 20) enumerates the following as his chief 
errors : 

L The denial of original ein. and, as a neceasary 
consequence, its remission in baptism. 

2. lhe «lvui.d of the necessity of grace. 

5. The assertion of complete free wilt 

4. The possibility of a perfectly sinless man. 

6. The existence of & middle state for infants dyin# 
no baptised. 

6, That Adam's fall injured himself only, and not 
his posterity. 

7. That neither death nor sm passed upon all men 
by the fall of Adam. 

His views were shared by an associate of his. 
another monk, Celestins, apparently an Irisli- 


Jate, f2.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, nnite, e;ir, t rule, full ; try, Syrian, aq ce = e ; ey = a ; QU = kw. 
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man. Celesttus was condemned for heresy 
jti 412 by the Council of Carthage, mid lu 415 
uya synod at Rome, and was banished bv the 
emperor, lie was again condemned by 
eynod at Rome in 430, nud by the Council of 
Ephesus in 431. It is uncertain when he died. 
The controversy went on in a languishing 
manner till the seveuth century. (Seaii- 
pelaoian.] 

"Wlilbtth* /V/i»7ta»i*ii(?v*r*xM*dMfts«t»<?r«rat« 
from the Church t'nthulle. yet vMieievcr jvUlouixliam 
hu litfrcU*! >uiy |«rtol llwChim.li, there FeliuO.im nt 
hu looiier or Ut<?r Ai<i^ATr<l ; hikJ the Unii Fcltuiau 
hu »k.-cu contlimc.l to views which mlnliiit.-o 

the eUects of tho Fall. »i«l unduly mntoilfy lu'iue 
natural »l4hly.' — i.">»cj/c. Lrit. (ed. 9lh). x* Ut «7J. 

Pe-la'-^i-an-isra, *. (Eng. Pelagian, s. ; 
•ism . ] The doctrines or leaching of l’clagiua 
or the Pelagians. 

pe lS&'-lC, a. [ T>at, petagns; Or. irrAayo* 

( pehajos) — the sea, the ocean.] Of or per. 
taiuing to the deip sea; marine; specif., in 
zoology, applied to animals which inhabit the 
open ocean. 

If IJjrckel points out that pelagic medusa*, 
many floating mclluscs, ciustaceans, and 
even ocesnic tlsbes are often of glassy trans- 
parency. This, Darwin thinks (Descent of Man, 
ed. 2nd, 201), is a protection to them against 
pelagic birds and other enemies. 

pelaglo-fishcs , ». pi. 

Ichthy. ; Fishe3 which inhabit the surface 
and uppermost strata of the open oceau, which 
approach the shores only accidentally, or 
occasionally (in search of prey), or periodically 
(for the purpose of spawning). 

pelagic sealing, phr. The killing of 
seals io the opeo oeeao as distinguished from 
the same act on laud. 

pc Iftg'-i-dre, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. pelag(ui); 
Lat. tem. pi. ndj. su(T. -fda\] 

7.oo\. : An order of LuccrnarMa. They have 
only one polypite, ami an umbrella with 
marginal tentacles. It contains the reproduc- 
tive elements. 

pcl’-a-&ltc, s. [Lat. pclng(us) = the sea ; 
fluff.' -ite (A/in.).] 

Min. : A name suggest'd by Church for the 
manganese nodules dredged from a depth of 
2,740 fathoms over a considerable area in the 
Pacific Ocean, in ease they should, on further 
investigation, be accepted 8.s a distinct mineral 
species. Structure concretionary, consisting 
of concentric layers, mostly possessing a 
nucleus of hard red clay, but in one case of 
pumice. Analyses showed a considerable 
variation In composition, but they appear to 
consist principally of binoxide of manganese, 
sesquioxide of iron, silica, and water. 

po la^gd-nc mer'-tl <lce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat 
pelufjoncmert(e*) ; Lat. fern, pi adj. stiff, -fd</\] 
Zool. : A group of Nemeiteans, living in 
the oevau. Body broad, golatinous, and flat- 
tened. 

p3l a gor'-nls, a. (Gr. nl\ayos (pelugos) = 
tlie «ca, and bpvis (ornis) =a bird,] 

ttitaronf. : A genus of Natatorial iJirds, allied 
to the Pelican, from the Mioceue Tertiary of 
Europe. 

pcl'-a-go-saur, s. (PELACosAcnrs.) Any 
individual of the genus Pclagosaurus (q.v.). 

P^l-a-gd-sau'-rus,*. (Gr. n<\ayo<; (pelagos) 
= the sea, and <ravpo<; (sauro.s)=: a lizard.) 

Palfront. : A genus of Amphicoellan Croco- 
diles, from the Jurassic seiies. 

p<5l a-go'-^Ite, s. [After the Island of Peln- 
gos(a), Mediterranean ; fluff. -Uc (.Vfa.).] 

Min. ; A substance, forming a thin varnish- 
like Incrustation on limestone, dolomite, ami 
other rocks. An analysis showed that it con- 
sisted of nearly t»2 per cent, of carbonate of 
lime, with varlnn8 impurities, and that It is 
not a mineral species. 

pol'-a-mis, *. (Pklamvh.] 

Zool, : A genus of Ilydrophliir, or Sea 
Snakes, with a single species, ranging from 
Madagascar to New Guinea, Now ".mland,aud . 
Panama. 

pol *. (Or. irrjAanv'v ( jfliiwiMA) ss a 
young tunny Hah ; tttjA fa (prlai) = mud.] 
Ichthj.: A genus of Scom brldir (q.r.). Firit 
dorsal conttnnems, front seven to lino flniets 


behind dorsal and anal ; the scales of the 
pectoral region form n corslet. Five species 
are known, of which Pelnmys sardu Is common 
In the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

pol-ar go-, prtf. (Pelarqone.) (See com- 
pound.) 

pelargo-nitrUe, *. 

Chon.: C^II^CN. A liquid prepared by 
boiling a mixture of octylic cyanide, potassic 
iodide, and alcohol. It ’bolls at 206*, and hits 
a sp. gr. of *S1S7 at 14*. 

pel-ar'-gon-ate, s. (Eng. pel«rgon(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of pelargonic acid (q.v.). 

pclargonato of ethyl, s . (Pelah- 

OONIC’CTUEK, ] 

pol-ar'-gone, i. (Eng. pe(ary(ontc); etiff. 
•one.] 

Chan. : C17II34O = CsIL-.CflirjrO. Octyl- 
pelargyl. A solid crystalline substance, ob- 
tained by the dry distillation of barium pelar- 
gouatc. It is soluble In ether, from which it 
is deposited by spontaneous evaporation in 
large lamime. It ts strongly attacked by 
fumiug nitric acid. 

pclar-gon-cno, a. (Eng. **Jar0on<ic); -enc.) 
[Nosenk.J 

pcl-ar-gon-io, a. (Eng., Ac. pclargon(lum) ; 
•ic.) (For def. see compound.) 

pclargonic-acld, a. 

Chem. : CgII ls Oj = C^lIiy.CO.OlI. Nonvlic 
acid. A fatty acid occui ring in the volatile 
oil of Pelargonium rose in n, and readily pie- 
pared by distilling clioloidic nr oleic neiii with 
nitric Reid. It is n colourless oil, solid below 
12’, boils at 254*, is slightly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol and ether, and be- 
comes yellow by "keeping. The ammonium, 
potassium, and sodium saltsarocrystallincand 
soluble. Barium pelargonate, C|gH34Ba' / 0 4 , 
forms white scales, having n pearly lustre, 
slightly soluble iu cold, very soluble in hot 
water, insoluble iu nlcohol. 

polargonlc-anhydridc, a. 

Chem.: Ci 8 ll 3 40 3 = (Cfln^COX.O. Pelar- 
gonic pelargonate. Obtained by the action of 
phosphorus oxychloride on barium pelnrgon- 
ate. It is a colourless nil, lighter than water, 
solidities nt O’, to a mass of line needles, which 
melts at 5°, and cauuot be distilled without 
decomposition. 

pclargonic-ctlicr, s. 

Chan.: CnII-O. = CgiIi~(CofI-)Oo. Pelar- 
gonate of ethyl. Obtained l»y mixing pelargyl 
chloride with alcohol, or by passing dry 
hydrochloric acid gas through an slcoholic 
solution of pelargonic «cid. It is a colourless 
oil. sp. gr. 0 St>, nud boils at 216-213*. Heated 
with potash it is resolved into alcoho 1 and 
potassium pcla^gouate, 

pelargonic pclargonato, 1 . (Pelar- 

CON 1C- AN 1 1 Y MU 0 K. ] 

pcl-ar-go'-nP \im, s. (Gr. 7r<Aopyo? (prlur- 
po%) = astork, tin* bill of which the capsules 
somewhat resemble ; Ual. pdargonio ; Fr, 
j>e tarpon.] 

B»t. : A large genus of Geranlacete divided 
Into about llfteen sub-genera. The calyx is 
spurred, the corolla generally with five, four, 
or two petals, irregular, and the stamens ten, 
only seven to f »ur perfect. Most of the 
Rpeeles are from the Cape of Good Hope, ono 
(s from the Canary Islands, one from Asia 
Minor, and a few from Australia. Extenslvcdy 
cultivated iu England for their beauty in 
(lower-pots in houses, In greenhouses, and In 
the open air. The genus readily farms hybrids, 
which most of the cultivated species niv. 
They arc populsrly called Geranium (q.v.). 
Pelargonium unliihffnxtrrium i« u*«*d among 
the Nnmaquns lu diarrhoea. The tubers of 
trlste are (xiten. 

p^l-ar-gop'-sfs, *. (Or. nr\apy6s (peforgo*) 
= a storh, and <!>»// (fps) s= the face.) 

Ornifft, : Stork-billed KingflHhers, a genus 
nf A Iced In hhe, erected by Gloger, but classed 
l>y some writers with Halcyon, U. Rowdier 
Sharpe ( Pror . Zool. ,W., ]S70, pp. Cl CO) enu- 
merates and destTlbes eight species, from tho 
Indian and Australian regions. 

pSl - nr -g 6 - rilin’- efts, *. [Qr. TrrAapyfc 
(jdargoi) = a stork, and pv y\ov ( yhungchos ) = 

& niioti L. ] 


PuheonL : A genus of PhyHostotni, family 
lioplopleundtf , from theCl^ik uf Westplialia. 

pol-ar'-gyl, s. (Eng. pdarg(onic) ; sutf. -yl.] 

Chem. : CglIjrO. The liypothetlcal radicle 
of pdargonio acid. 

pelargyl -ehlorldo, *. 

Chem. : C9II17OCI. A colourless liquid, 
heavier than water, obtained by the uction of 
piiosphorus pcntachlnride on pelargonic acid. 
It l»oils 8t 22b’, has a suffocating odour, and 
gives off dense fumes on exposure to the air. 

Pc 1&5 -gi, 5. pi. (Pelasoian, 13.) 

Pe-laa -gi-an, o. k s. [Lat Pelasgus = Pe- 
lasgtan ; pJusgi = the Pclasgiaits.) 

A- As atlj. : Of or pertaining to tho Pclaa- 
glaos or I’closgi ; l’elasgic. 

B, ds snbst. : One of an auoi'nit and widely 
ditluse«l prehistoric tribe which was tlie 
common parent of tlie Greeks and of tin* 
earliest civilized Inhabitants of Italy. Most 
authors Rgrce in representing Arcadia as one 
of their principal seats, where they long re- 
mained undisturbed ; but the origin of this 
people is lost in myth. Traces of them are 
found iu Asia Minor and Italy. Tlie term 
Pelaxgi was used by the classic poets for tho 
Greeks In general. 

Pc-1^5 -gic, a. (Pelaroian.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pelasgi ; Pdasgian. 

"The Pefnaylc tribes sjwke a lanpunse of the Arysu 
family, allien U> Uie banscrit, butol>tniinil tlitirldt .» 
from tho Fhoeuidain, ami long wrote them from r. t 
to left, as In the laui! from w hence they were 
— Knight: Viet, qf Mechanic*, e. v. Feu. 

Pclasgic- architecture, Pelasgic- 
buildinga, s , [Cyclofean-architectu re. ) 

Po'-lo, $. (Native name.) 

Myth.: A goddess supposed to Inhabit tha 
crater or Kilauea, llawaiu 

Pclos-liair, ». 

Min.: A filamentary variety of Obsidian 
(q.v.), produced by the actum of the wind 
upon the viscid lava projected into the air by 
the escape of steam, finm tho surface of the 
lava lake iu tlie crater of Kil.iuca. 

*pcr-6-can, s. (Pelican.) 

pcl-C-ciln'-l-clrt), s. pi. [Lat. jWmni(u<;) ; 
fern. pi. adj. sull. -Wa*.) 

Ornitk. : A family of Ansercs, or, In Huxley’s 
classification, of Stcganopodcs (q.v.). It was 
formerly made to embrace the Cormorant* 
(Phalacrocnrax), the GaiiueLs (Sula), the 
Dorters, or Snake-birds (Plotus), the Frigate- 
hirds(Frcg.it.i),nnd tin; 'l i opic-birds(l ’ha cion), 
in addition to the t of P> beans (Ptdecanus), 
to which it is now usually icstricted. 

PCl-C-CAn-ol'-dc.^, 5. [Gr. TreAcKoc (pdelzin) 
= a pelican, and «d«$os (aWo«)=i Curm.J 

Ornitk. : A genus of Prnccllariidie. Pclecan - 
oulcs urinntrix is the Diving Fctrel, breciling 
In burrows on Kerguelen Island, Ac. 

pol-e-ca'-nus, ( pcl i-ctV niLs, 3. (Peli- 
can.) 

Omith. : True Pelican, the typical genus of 
the family IYlecanuhc (q.v.). Bill very long, 
straight, uroud, and Uatteued, tip well booked ; 
nostrils concealed in a long groove extending 
tlie whole length of the bill ; lower mandible 
thin, of two narrow flexible bony arches, 
eupporllng a bugo extensile pouch; orbits 
nude ; wings long, ample, second primary 
the longest ; tail tdinit, rounded, soft; torsos, 
short, stout ; fret largo. Tho number of 
sppcies Is variously estimated nt from six to 
eleven. Dr. fcclaticr ( Proc . Zool. 1871, 

n. 634) enumerates ten, but Prof. Newton 
(ICncyc. lirit., cd. fltli, xvlll. 475), foil >win t ’ 
M. imboU (Hull. Mitt. Oe lb.Vt), 

reduces the nnrubcT to aix : Prfccnnm ouo- 
cm/nfua and /'. cri.tpi/s, from 8outh Eurojio 
and North-east Africa; {'.rrythrorhijncu* from 
Nortli Amerim, closoiy resembling the flrat- 
namoil, but developing n homy excrescence 
on the hill in tho umlo during the breeding 
season ; /’. cnnsplcillatus, with Mark tail anti 
whig c<iwrU, from Auutmlia; and P. lAfhn- 
pea.«fsnnd P. fnsnts, the farmer having a wide 
range lu .South* rn Aula, the In iter common 
on the coasts of tho warmer part* of America. 

p£l'-<$-co5d, pSl'-T-ooid, «, (Gr. WA«*v« 
(jxlekun) = n hatchet ; Ihig. Slid. -oul.] 

Germ. : A flguro of a liatchct-ahnped form. 


boil, b<5^; pcfilt, J<5^rl ; cat, 9 c H, cliortis, 9 hln, benph ; go, gom ; thin, this; Bln, as; c?cpoct, Xenophon, exist, -lug. 
►clan, -tlan ^ shan. -tlon. -slon = shun; -[Ion, -^lon - shun, -clous, t tous, -slous = shus. -blc, -ilia, Ac. = bpl, del. 
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pelecypod— pellet 


consisting of a semicircle and two inverted 
quadrantal arcs. 

pe lec y pod, o. [Pelecypoda.] Belonging 
to the Pelecypoda ; lamellibrancliiate. 

“The united British Pelecypod im-nnaj'— Phillip* : 
Geology, ii. 286. 

j pel-e-9yp' o-da, s.pl. [Gr. nehenv<;(pclekus) 
= au axe, a hatchet, and irons ( pous ), genit. 
tto 5 o 9 (podos)=a foot. Named from the 
hatchet or sickle-shaped foot of many species.] 

Zool : The same as Lamellibhanchiata 
( q.v ). The word had fallen into disuse, but 
lias recently been revived. 

* pcl-e-grlne, s. [Peregrine.] 

pel' - e - kyd, s. [Gr. ttc'Ackvs (pelekus) = a 
double-edged axe.] 

Min. : A name originally suggested for 
Liroconite (q.v.). 

pel'-er ine, s. [Fr. = a tippet, from pelerin 
= a pilgrim, from the dress worn by them ; 
ltal. pcllegrino .] A lady’s lo.'.g cape with 

ends coming to a point before. 

“ If the shoulders require sr«ie little covering, a 
small pelerine is all that is worn."— Globe, 8ej't. 2. 1885. 

pelf, *pelfe, *pel-fyr, *pel-frey, s. [O. 

Fr. pel/re — booty, pclfrer — to plunder. Prob. 
allied to pillage (q.v.).] [Pilfer.] Money, 
riches, wealth, filthy lucre. (Used only in 
contempt.) 

" All his mind Is set on mucky pelfe." 

Spenter F. Q ., 11L ix. 4. 

* pelf, v.t. [Pelf, a.] To plunder, to rob, to 
pillage. 

“ For to pel/ that folk vnlel." 

Curtor J fundi, 6,149. 

* pelf-ish, n. [Eng. pci/; - ish .] Pertaining 
to pelf or riches ; arising from love Df pelf ; 
avaricious, miserly. 

"More pre.it to hlab foorth his pel/Uh fault*."— 
Stanihurst : Chronicle* of Ireland, (fcpi.it. Ded.J 

* pel -fray, * pel frey, * pel-fyr, s. [O. Fi. 

pelfre — booty.] 

1. Booty, spoils. ( Prompt . Parv.) 

2. Paltry wares, rubbish, trash. 

Pel ham,£. [The name of the inventor.] 

Pelham-bit, s. A bit which can be used 
as a curb or for a double cheek-bridle. This 
name is also given to bits having loose-jointed 
and port mouths with straight or crooked 
cheeks. 

pel ham-ine, pel -ham lte, s. [After 
Pelham, Massachusetts ;*sutf. -ine, - ite (Min.).] 

Min . ; An altered asbestos, found in small 
veins and masses. Not a distinct species. 

pel' l-as, 5. [Gr. TleAins ( Pelias), king of 
Thessaly, and son of Neptune and the nymph 
Tyro.] 

Zool. : Adder (q.v.), or Common Viper ; a 
genus of Viperida?, with a single species ( Pe - 
lias bems), becoming rare in Britain, absent 
from Ireland, and common in Europe. No 
teeth in upper maxillaries, except the poison- 
fangs; a row of small teeth Dn the palatine 
bone, on each side the palate. It is probably 
the vipera of Virgil (Georg, iii. 417, 645). 

pel-I-can, * pel'-e-can, * pel li can, 
*pel-li-cane, s. [Fr. pelican , from Lat. peli- 
canus, pelecanvs , from Gr. ireAeicdv ( pelekan ), 
genit. TrcAcKaeos ( pcleka nos) = (1) a woodpecker, 
(2) a water-bird like a pelican, from the size of 
its bill ; 7rcAcicdu) ( pclelcao ) = to hew with an 
axe ; weA 00/9 ( pelekus ) = an axe ; Sp. & Port. 
pdicano ; ltal. pellieano.) 

1. Omith. : Any bird of the genus Pelecanus 
(q.v.), and especially the Common Pelican, 
the Onocrotaloa of the Greeks and Romans, 
and tha Pelecanus onocrotalus of modern 
science. Pelicans are large piscivorous water- 
fowl, with an enormous pouch, dependent 
from the flexible branches of the lower man- 
dible, but capable of being contracted when 
not in use as a depository for fond. The 
species are widely distributed, and frequent 
the shores of the sea, rivers, and lakes, feed- 
ing chiefly on fish, which they hunt in shallow 
water, the American Pelican (P. fuscus ) being 
the only species which dives for its prey. 
The Common Pelican is about the size of 
a swan, though its enormous bill and loose 
plumage make it look considerably larger ; it 
is white, slightly tinged with flesh-colour, and 
the breast feathers become yellow in old birds. 
It usually nests on the ground, in some re- 


tired spot near the water, and lays two or 
three white eggs. The pelican sits during the 
night with its bill resting on its breast ; and, 
as the hook at the extremity of the bill is red, 
this may have given rise to the legend that 
the bird feeds its young with blood from its 
own breast [6], though it is possible that the 
story has some foundation in fact. It is well 
known that the males of many species assi- 
duously feed the hen-birds during incubation ; 
and in 1869 the flamingoes in the Zoological 
Gardens were observed to eject into the mouth 
of the Cariamas, apparently iu the belief that 
the latter were in want of food, a glutinous 
red fluid, which, on microscopical examina- 
tion, was found to consist almost entirely of 
blood-corpuscles. Mr. Bartlett, who reports 
the circumstance, says : “ Have we here an 
explanation of the old story of the pelican 
feeding its young with its own blood ? I 
think we have ; for the flamingo was, and is 
still, found plentifully in the country alluded 
to ; and it may be that iu the translation the 
habit of the one bird has been transferred to 
tha other," (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1 869, p. 146.) 

"Two specimens of tho humerus of as many pelican* 
have been found iu the English feus (/bit, 1868, p. 363, 
Proc. Zool. Soc., 1871. p. 7021. thus proving- the former 
existence of tha bird in England at no very distant 
period, aud one of them being' that of a young example, 
points to its having been bred in this country. It is 
possible from their large size that they belonged to 
P. Crispin." —Eneyc. Bnt. (ed. 9th), xviii. 474. 


2. Script : riNJ? (qaath), from a verb in the 
cognate languages = to vomit, seems to be 
the pelican (Lev. xi. 18, Deut. xiv. 17, Psalm 
cii. 6). In the A.V. it is mistranslated cor- 
morant, in Isa. xxxiv. 11 and Zeph. ii. 14, the 
R.V. restoring uniformity by rendering it 
pelican. 



* 3. Chem : An alembic with a tubulated 
capital, from which two opposite and crooked 
beaks passed out, entering again at the belly 
of the cucurbit. 

4. Dental Surg. : An instrument for extract- 
ing teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a 
pelican. 

* 5. Ordnance : 

(1) An old 6*ponnder cul- 
verin. 

(2) A shot or shell from 
each a gun. 

“ The pelican* whistled 
round him."— Walpole : Let. 
ter*, ill. 64 

C. Art: The pelican is 
the symbol of cha- 
rity. It is generally 
represented wound- 
ing its breast to feed 
its young with its 
own blood — a tale 
told in the fabulous 
natural history of the 
middle ages, and 
which made the bird the adopted symbol of 
the Redeemer. When so represented the peli- 
can i3 said to be “in her piety.” In crucifixes 
the lamb is at the foot and the pelican at the 
top of the cross. 


FEUCAJC Ilf HER MfctT. 
(From an encaustic tile de- 
tigned by I Velby Pugin.) 


TI Pelican in Tier Piety : [Pelican, 6.] 


pelican-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Euryphariinx pelicanoides , dredged 
from a depth of 7,080 feet, near the Canary 
Islands, by the French naturalists of the 
Travailleur expedition. 


pelican-flower, s, 

Bot. ; Aristolachia grandiflora. 


skin of fur; from Lat pellicea , pellicia , feta, 
sing, of j>ellkeus, pellici us = made of skins; 
pellis — a akin ; Port pellissa; ltal. pelliccia; 
O. II. Ger. pelliz; Ger. pel;; Eug. pilch (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A garment ; as a cloak lined or dressed 
with fur. 

"To behold the traveller by rail diveet himself of 
his fur pclixte in thorough enjoyment of tbs arti- 
ficially-produced temperate atmosphere . "—Daily Tele- 
graph. Jan. 16, 1883. 

2. A cloak of silk or other stuff worn bj 
ladies. 

* II. Mil. : An undress jacket formerly won 
by light dragoona or hussars. It was “ plain, 
duuUe-breasted, withoutnrnamentofany kind, 
with a rough shaggy lining.” ( Ltiard .) 

pel'-ite, s. [Gr. TnrjAoy ( pelos ) = clay ; aufiT. 
dte (Petrol.).} 

Petrol. : A term including all clays, maria, 
clay-slates, and slaty clays. 

pe-llt’-lC, a. [Eng. pclit(e); -ic.] Formed of 
mud. 

In Naumann’8 classification of clastic 
rocks, the prlitie rocks are one of three 
kinds which he descriminates. 

* pell (1), s. [Peel (3), s.) 

pell (2), * pel, s. [O. Fr. pel, from Lat. pellU 
— a skin ; Ger. pelz.) 

1. A skin, a hide. 

"The Pell Rolls, so railed from the pell* or skins, on 
rolls uf which Accounts of the royal receipts aud ex- 
pemllture used to be preserved-’* — A . C. Ewald; Storiet 
from State Paper*, 1. 24. 

2. A roll of parchment. [Pells.] 
pell-a-mountain, s. 

Bot . ; Thymus Serpyllum . 

pell-wool, a. [Pelt-wool.] 

*pell, pelle, v.t. & i. [Etym. donbtfuLJ 
Prob. from Lat. pello = to drive.] 

A. Trans. : To knock about, to pelt. 

B. Infra ns. ; Td rush, 

" To morweo shal Ich forth peTle.” Bavelok, 810. 

pel -lack, pel -lock, pel'-lok, s. [GaaL 

]>elog.] A porpoise. (Scotch.) 

* pell age (age as lg), s. [Eng. pell (2), s. ; 
•age.] A custom, toll, or duty paid on skina 
of leather. 

pel'-la-gra^ s. [ltal. pelle = the skin, and 
a^ra,*fem, of agro = rough.] 

Pathol. : A disease common among th® 
peasantry of northern Italy, the Asturias, 
Gascony, Rou mania, and Corfu, caused by 
living on maize affected by a parasitic fungus. 
It is not a morbus miserice pure and simple, as 
it is entirely absent from certain zones where 
such diseases undoubtedly exist. It com- 
mences by the appearance of a shining red 
spot on soma part of the body, the skin 
becomes dry and cracks, and the epidermis 
falls Dff in white bran-like scales, leaving a 
shining redness as before. 

pel'- la -grin, s. [Pellagra.] One who is 
afflicted witli or suffers from pellagra. (Cham- 
bers’ Eneyc.) t 

* pelle, v.t. &, i. [Pell, ».] 

* pel lere, * pel-ler-ie, * pel-ure, s. [pell 

(2), sA A loose outer covering of fur for the 
uppei part of the body 


pel -l-can-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : A mineral included by Dana in the 
species Cimolite (q.v.). It is a product of 
the alteration Df felspar. 

t pel'-l-can ry, s. [Formed from Eng. peli- 
can, on analogy of heronry , rookery , Ac.] A 
place where numbers of pelicans breed year 
after year. 

" I have visited one pelicanry In the Carnatic, 
where the Pelicans have (for ages, I was told) built 
their rude nests on rather low trees lu the midst of n 
village ."— Jcrdon : Bird* of India, ii. (pt. li.), 860. 

pel’-i-coid, s. [Pelecoid.] 

pC'-li-om, a. [Gr. WAcos (pelins) = dark, in 
allusion to its smoky-blue colour.] 

]. Min. : A name given to the Iolite (q.v.) 
from Bodenmais, Bavaria. 

2. Med. : An extravasation of blood of a 
livid colour. 

pe lisse', s. [Fr. pelisse (O. Fr. pelice) = a 


pel -let, *pel-et, *pcl-ote, s. [Fr. pclotc, 
a dinnn. trom Lat. pila = a ball ; Sp. pelota 
a ball, l cannon-ball; ltal. pillotUi = a little 
ball.] 

L Ord^lary Language : 

* 1, A gunstone ; a ball to ba discharged 
from a gun J a bullet. 

" A8 Bwifte as a pellet out of a gonne." 

Chaucer: Bout of Fame, iii. 5S3. 

2. A littla ball : as, a pellet of wax, a pellet 
of lead ; on© of the little balls composing 
small shot. 

" The frequeDt pellet* whistle." Lloyd: The Poet. 

IL Technically: 

1. Her. : A black roundle, otherwise called 
ogress and gnnstone, borne in coat-armour. 

2. Numis. : A small, pellet-shaped boss. 

* pellet-gun, s. A small cannon, 
pellet-moulding, s. 

Arch. : A flat band on which are circular, 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 6 t, 
*r, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full : try, Syrian, aa. 00 = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


pelletod— pelt 
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flat disks forming an ornament. Used la 
Norman architecture. 

* pel -let, v.t. [Pellet, «.] To form Into 
pellets or little balls. 

••The brine 

Th*t season'd woe h.vl pelleted In tear*.* 

Shake jp. : Lover' t Complain t, 18. 

pel’ lefc-ed, a. lEng. pellet; *cd.] Formed into 
pellets ; made of or like pellets ; consisting 
of pellets. 

•• My brave Egyptian! all. 

By the decandyinti of tbt* pelleted itorm, 

Lie gravele**.” shakejp. : Antony ± Cleopatra, Ul. 11. 

pel li-a, 5. (Named after Pelli-Falerom, an 
Italian naturalist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Peliiere 
(q.v.). Ptllia cpipnylUi has ailvery win fro 
pedicels, pale brown capsules, and a tuft of 
elaters. it grows in damp shady places by 
springs and wells. 

pel -ll cle, $. [Fr. pellicule , from Let. pelli- 
cula, dimln. of pellis = a skin ; Sp. pclicula; 
Tort jkNicuJu.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : A thin skin or film. 

•‘The kernel) or woodle substance within the date, 
la divided from the fleJihle pulp and meat thereof, by 
many white pellicle t or torn skins between e."— Hol- 
land : PHnit, bk. xlit., ch. lv. 

IL Technically: 

]. Bet. : A thin akin enveloping certain 
seeds. 

2. Fhotog. : Emulsion desiccated for con- 
venience of preserving or handling. 

pel lic'-n-lar, a. [Pellicle.) Of or per- 
tainmg £o a pellicle or pellicles ; constituted 
by a pellicle or pellicles. 

p3l U-e -ro. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pelli(a); Eat. 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -etc.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Hepatic® having fructifica- 
tions like that of the Jungermannieie, and a 
lolied shallow frond traversed by a mid-nerve, 
from which the fruit-stalks nrise. Seven 
British geuera. 

pci -H tor-y, * par l tor le, $. [ 0 . Fr. 

paritoire, from Lat. parietaria (q.v.).] 

Botany: 

1. The genus Parietaria (q.v.). 

2. Byrcthrum Parthenium. 

TI (1) PrWifory of Spain : 

Bot. : Anacyclus Pyrcthrum, a composite 
plant growing in Barbary, Spain, Ac. The 
root, a fusiform one, is transported from the 
Levant. Tincture of pellitory made from it 
Is a topical irritaut, oftcD u*>ed in medicine 
&s a masticatory in paralysis of parts of the 
mouth, neuralgia in the teeth, and in & re- 
laxed state of the throat. ( Garrod .) 

(2) Pellitory of the vxill : 

Bot. : The genus Parietaria, and spec. Pari- 
ttaria officinalis. It has oblong ovate, or ovate 
lanceolate leaves, an involucre, and three to 
seven flowered bracts. Found in parts of 
Europe. 

pSll'-moll, s . [Pallmall.] 

poll moll, • pc lie mo lie, adv. [0. Fr. 

pesle-mcsle (Fr. p£lc-m£k), lit. = stirred up 
with a shovel ; from Fr. jtclle = a shovel, a 
peel ; from Lat. faU i = a spade, n peel ; and 

O. Fr. mesler (Fr. mtler), from Lat misculo = 
to mix.] In a confused or disorderly mass; 
In utter confusion ; higgledy-piggledy. 

“To come pellmeU to bamiy blow* " 

Butler : lludibrat. 1. 3. 

pel'-loeU (1), pel -lok, s. [Pkllack.] 

pfil’-loelt (2), 8 . [Pellet.] 

p6ll$, s. pi. [Pell (2), *.] Parchment rolls 
or records. 

II • Clerk of the Pella : (See extract). 

•• Clerk of the ;>«//#. nn officer l>elouRlnK to tho t x- 
•bequer, who outers every toller * bill Into n parch- 
ment roll exiled pet lit accrpl<irum, the roll of receipt* ; 
And also make* another roll called pelllt vxituum, a 
•oil of the dljibur-euienU."— Bailey. 

•J The ofllce was abolished in 1834. 

* pCl IU90', o. [I^at. prilM/ndiw.) Pellucid. 

“The rich Tartar* sometime* fur their rowiik with 
pelluce or »]lke shag ."—Uuckluyt . Voyurjet, I. V?. 

pbl-lu' 9ld, a. [Fr. prVucule , from I^t. jW- 
lucidus, from pelhteeo, perluceo zz to shine 
through : per — through, and luceo = to shine ; 
lux, gen it. facts = light; yp. prlucido , ltal. 
pelluculo.) 


1. Transparent. 

•• But the part* of a spirit can be no mor* eeiamted, 
though they be dilated, then you can cut orT the rayes 
of the sun by a pair of acinaar* mode of pellucid cry»- 
t-f».ll.— — More: Antidote ayaimt At’ieUni. bk, L, ch. |v. 

2. Clear, limpid, not opaque : as, a pellucid 
stream. 

pcl-Ia~9id-i-ty, s. [Lat. pelluciditas, from 
pellucid ns zz pellucid (q.v.).] Tlie quality or 
state of being pellucid ; transiwrency, clear- 
ness, limpidity. (IakKc: Sat. Philos., eh. iv.) 

pel lu cid ly, adv. [Eng. pellucid ; - ly .) 
lu a pellucid inanuer; transparently. 

pel-lu'-9id ness, s. [Eng. pellucid; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being pellucid ; pellu- 
cidity. 

pel lu'-te-ine, s. [Fr. jiellutiine ; remote 
etym. not apparent.) 

Chem. : C 1S H 19X03. A base obtained by 
Bodeker from hydrated pclosine by contact 
with air and light. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in hot nlcohol, from which it 
separates on cooliugin brownish-yellow flocks. 

pel ma-to-zo a, $. pi. [Gr. fretma ), 

gen it. Tre’AjiaTOs (pelmatos ) = a stalk, and 
(coa), pi. of fwoe (zoon) = an animal.] 

Z 00 L & Palceont. ; Stalked Eehinoderins ; 
a sub-division of the sub-kingdom Ecliino- 
dermata. The dorsal region of the body is 
produced into a stalk, by which the animal 
fixes itself with its oral surface up wards. 
The Pelmatozoa consist of one recent clnss, 
Crinoidea, and two extinct classes, Cystoidea 
and Blastoidea. 

pe-lo ba' tCS, 8. [Gr. fn)Ao/3an)? (pelobates) 
= a mud- walker : m\ Ao? (pefos) = mud, and 
pa ivui (baind) = to walk.) 

Zool. : Tlie typical genua of the family Pelo- 
batid® (q.v.). The tongue is free behind, 
webs complete in tlie feet. Pelobates fuscus 
is common in France ; it jumps, bat nlso 
burrows iu the mud. 

pe-lo bit -i dee, s. pi. [Mad. Lat. pelobat(es); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl‘. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of Oxydactyla, interme- 
diate between the Bufonidie and the Ibinidie. 
Skin more or less warty or glandular, teetli in 
upper jaw. Most of them terrestrial, seeking 
the water only for ovulation. Chief genera, 
Pelobates, Alytes, aud Bombinator, distri- 
buted over central and southern Europe. 

pe-lo dry'-is, $. [Gr. mjAov (pefoy) = clay, 
earth, and Apvdg (Prims) = a Dryad (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Phyllomedusid®, or Pelo- 
dryid® (q.v.). Pelodryas cacruleus is the Great 
Green Tree-frog of Australia and*New Guinea. 
An analogous species occurs in New Zealand. 

pe lo dry l-die, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pelo- 
dry(as ); Lat. lem. pi. adj. auif. -idar.] 

Zool. : A family of Anourous Batrachia, 
with three genera, Phyllomedusa, Chirodryas, 
and Pelodryas, from the Australian and Neo- 
tropical region. Nearly syuonymous with 
Phyllomedusid®. 

pel-6 -kon-itO, s. [Gr. rreAds ( pclos ) = brown, 
and Kovic ( konis ) = dust.) 

Mfa. : A brownish-blnck variety of Wad 
(q.v.). Dana refers it to tho sub-species 
Larnpadite (q.v.). Fouud at Kcmolinos, Chili. 

pd-lo-llth'-ie, a. [Gr. mjAdg (pelos ) = mud, 
and Eng. lithic.) 

Gfol. : Constituting a stratum made of Clay. 
{Phillips : Geol., i. 64 ) 

po lo mo-du' sa,’ s. [Or. mjAdy (pelos) = 
raud, uod Lat., Ac., medusa.) 

Zool. : A genus of freshwater tortoises, with 
three species, from tropical and southern 
Africa and Madagascar. Velomedusa vxahafie , 
from Abyssinia, emits nn ottensive smell. 

p8-ld-na’-l a, s. (Gr. trrjAoc (p?los) = nmd, 
and vaiut (aaid) = to inhabit.) 

Zool. : A genus of Ascidladn: ; teetii cylin- 
drical, body elongated ; apertures on two 
small conical eminences, the lower end pro- 
vided with fine root lets. Two species occur 
in Britain and Norway. They are found 
embedded in mud. 

p8 lo pro iis, n. [Or. TrrjAorroifo (pflopoiia) 
= making of clay : tr>jAd« (ptios) = mini, and 
wo«ra» (jHiefi) — to make.) 


Entom. : A genus of Spliecidae, with a 
wide geographical range. Some species form 
clusters of mud cells against walls, or l>e- 
neath the eaves of houses, whence one of them 
has been called In America the Mud chick. 
Peloptcus spiriftx is found in the countries 
borderiug tlie Mediterranean. 

Pel-o pon nc'-si-an, a. & 8. [Lat. Pelopon- 
ncsius, from Peloponnesus, Gr. 1 !«Aott<5i »T jao^ 
(Peloponrusos) = the island of lVlops, from 
IfeAo^ ( Pehyps ), geoit. IfcAorros ( Pelopos ), son of 
Tantalus, and crjao? (n?$o.i) = an island.) 

A_ As adjective : 

Gcog.: Pertaining to the Peloponnesus, or 
More a, the southern peninsula of Greece. 

B. /Is : A native or inhabitant of tha 
Peloponnesus. 

pel -or, s. (Gr. irc'Awp ( pelor ) = a monster.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scorpaminae (q.v.). 
Characters of tlie family, with the head of 
irregular and monstrous form. Pelor Jilamen- 
tosum is from the Mauritius. 

pe lor -i-a, 5. [Gr. rriAwpo? (peforoi) = mon- 
strous.) [Pelok ) 

Bot. : The abnormal regularity of flowers 
usually irregular but symmetrical. It often 
occurs in Graminace®, Legmniiiosje, Labiata*, 
Serophulariacece, and Violaceffi. For instance, 
in the Toad-flax (/.Duma vulgaris) there art 
sometimes five spurs instead of one. 

pe-lor'-ie, a. [Mod. Lat, pelor(ia); -tc.) 

Bot. <£c. : Manifesting pelori&(q.\\); regular. 

" The central flower thu* becoming peforic or regu- 
lar."— Dartoin : Origin of Specie t (ed. 6th), ]>. 11& 

pe’-lor-i^m, s. [Eug. pelor(ia ); -ism.] The 
same as Pelouia (q.v.). 

* pc-ldr-Iz-a tlon, s. [Mod. I^at. pelor(ia); 
Eug. sufl’. -Nation.) 

Bot. : The same as Pelouia (q.v.). 

'* In some Instance*, by pelvrl&itlon. It Is found that 
tetnul ynainous plants become tetnuulrous.*— Balfour: 
Botany, i €54. 

pel br-o-sau'-rus, S. [Gr. TreAwpoc ( peloros ) 
= monstrous, and aavpoc ( sauros ) = a lizard.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Crocodilia from the 
Wealden. 

pel o si der-ite, s. [Gr. rreAoc (pelos) = 
hrowu, and Eng. siden’fe.) 

il/in. : A name suggested for a clay-iron- 
stone which di tiered somewhat from the typi- 
cal Splncrosiderite (q.v.). 

pel - o -Sine. 8. [Mod. Lat. (ewsam)pelos ; 
- ine (Chem.).] 

Chem.: C^H^NCD. Cissampeline. An alka- 
loid discovered by Wiggers, in 1839, vn the 
root of Pareira bra m (Cissampelos Parrira). 
It is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, is uncrystallizable, inodorous, and 
has a sweetish, bitter taste. Fldckiger de- 
clares that this alkaloid is undistingmsliable 
from bebirine, the alkaloid of greenluart bark. 

pel ot ago (ago as ig), t. (Fr.) Packs or 

bales of Spanish wooL 

pelt (1), 8. [Either shortened from peltry (q.v.) 
or /Wire, or directly from M. It. Ger. pellis; 
Ger. pels = a skin, from Lat. pellis.) 

1. A skin ; a hide with tho hair or wool on 
It ; a raw hide. 

“Now here It seem* the camol'a hair t* taken by 
palotvr* for the *kln or ;W< with the hair on it.’— 
Browne : Vulgar L’rrourt, bk. v , ch. xv. 

2. The ak 1 q. 

*• A acabby tetter on their jwl ft will *tlck.“ 

liryden Virgil ; Oeorgic 11L 671 

3. The quarry of a hawk all torn. 

“ 4. A miserly, stingy fellow. ( HuUxt .1 

[Pm.TKH (2).] 

• 5. A gatue of canls similar to whist, 
played by tim e persons. 

polt mongor, t. One who deals in pelts 
or raw hides. 

polt-rot, f. A disease lu sheep (n which 
the wool falls oil, leaving the skin bar” i 
called nlso the naked disease. 

pelt wooL poll wool, *- Wool from 

the skill of a dead sheep. 

pelt (2). s. I Pelt, t-.) 

* 1. A blow ;j»fitroke from something throwu. 

“Oi*orifo hit lh' ilnwim *uch a i"U *' 

I'rrcy Hel+juet ; Briluh lfrr «i 


boiL bb^ ; poiit, Jbvt’l ; eat, 9CII, ehorus, 9hin, bon?h ; go, gem ; thin, $hls , sin, a^ ; exycot, ^Conophon, exist, ph = f, 
-clan, tlan = shan, -tlon, -sion — shun ; -$lon, ^ion zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — sliui. -bio, -die, Ac. = b 9 L 
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pelt— pen 


2. A rage, a passion. 

«[ Full-pelt: As hard and fast as one can go. 

pelt, * pelte, *pelt-en, *pilt-en, "pult- 
on, v.t. & u [Prob. from ait A.S. pyltan (not 
recorded) = to thrust, to drive ; from Lat. jmlto 
= to beat, to strike ; from pello = to drive.] 

A. Transitive: 

L To beat, to strike. 

"The deacon wai petting him all over with a stout 
twitch."— £cril>ner a Magazine, March, 1878, p. 663. 

2. To strike or assail with something thrown 
or driveu : as, To pelt with stones. 

3. To assail or attack in any way. 

"There is no vice has been bo pelted, with good 
aentcucea."— Cowley ; Essays ; Qf Avarice. 

* 4. To drive by assailing or attacking with 
things thrown. 

* 5. To thrust, to put. 

" Hire odher eare piltcth hire tail therinne.” 

Old Eng. Homilies, liL 197. 

6. To throw, to cast, to hurl. 

*' My Phillis me with pelted apple* plies: 

Then tripping to the wood the wanton hies." 

Dry den : Virgil ; Eel. lit 97. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. To throw missiles. 

"Pelt so fast et one another's pate " 

Shakesp. .- l Henry VI.. ill. L. 

* 2. To throw ont words ; to use abusive 
language. 

*’ Another •mother'd seems to pelt and swear.” 
Shaketp. : Eajm of Lucrece, 1,419. 

3. To beat down heavily ; as. The raiu pelted 
down. 


pel ta (pi. pel-tae), s. [Lat., from Gr. ire An; 
( pclti) = a shield.] 

1. Rom . Antiq. : A 
small shield of wicker 
or wood covered with 
leather. It was usually 
of an elliptic form, or 
nearly crescent-shaped. 

The portion cut out 
was intended to afford 
a view of the advanc- 
ing enemy. 

2. Bot. : A flat shield 
without any rim occurring in the lichenaceous 
genus Peltidea. 



PELT.G. 

( From the Townley Gal- 
lery, British Museum.) 


pelt an' dra, $. [Lat. pelta (q.v.), and aiojp 
(o/ter), geuit.' dvipo? ( andros ) = a man.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cal.adieae. Fcltandra vir- 
ffinica yields a starchy substance. 

pel-tiir'-i-on, s. [Gr. ireA rdpiov (peltarion), 
dimin. from ireAnj (pelte).] [Pelta.] 

PaUvont. : An oval or nearly circular body, 
concave above and flattened below, found In 
the Jurassic strata. Probably the operculum 
of Neritopsis. 

pel'-tatc, pel'-tat-ed, a. [Lat. pelta == a 
shield.] 

Bot.: Shield-shaped, and fixed to the stalk 
by the centre, or by some point distinctly 
within the margin, as the leaf of Tropicoluui. 
Called also Uuibilicate. 


pel-tate-ly, adv . [Eng. peltate; - ly .] In a 
peltate niauner. 

pel tat' l-fid, a. [Lat. peltatus, in Mod. Lat. 
= peltate. Class. Lat. = armed with a pelta, 
&nu Jindo (pa. t.Juli) = to cleave.] 

Bot. (0/ a peltate leaf) : Cut into divisions. 

pel ta'-tion, s. [Peltate.] The quality or 
atate of beiug peltate ; a peltate form. 

" A similar peltation towards the extremities of the 
paroxiiual exivuiaiou .'’— Journal qf Botany, x. 135. 

pelt'-er (1), 3. [Eng. pelt , v. ; -er.] One who 
pelts. 

* pel'-ter (2), s. [Prob. allied to paltry (q.v.) ; 
cf. pelting.] A mean, sordid, miserly person ; 
a miser. 

•* The veriest petfer pilde . 1 

Eendall : Flowers of Epigram. 1677 . 

pel-tid'-e-a, s. [Gr. ire'Anj ( pelte ) = a shield, 
and elios (cWos) = form.) 

Bot. : A genus of Lichens, partly a 6ynonyra 
of Feltigera. Family Parmeliadte. Pellidea 
apkttum is considered anthelmintic. P. canina 
was cnce thought of use in hydrophobia. 

pcl'-ti-form, a. [Lat. pelta a shield, and 
forma — a form.] 

Bot. : Having simple veins arranged as in a 
peltate leaf, 


pel-tig'-er-a, s. [Lat pelta = a shield, and 
gero — to bear.] 

Bot . : A genus of Lichens founded by Hoff- 
mann. It contains apecies of Peltidea and 
Sticta. 

pel'-tl-nervcd, a. [Lat. pelta = a shield, 
i connect., and Eng. nerved .] 

Bot. : Having the principal nerve in a pel- 
tate leaf divided into several brioches. 

pelt-ing (]), a. [Pelt, v .] 

1. Falling or heating down heavily and 
persistently. 

"The gathering clouds discharged themselves In a 
pelting shower."— Daily. Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 

* 2. Angry, passionate. 

** In a pelting chafe she brake all to peaces the wenches 
Imagery wotkc/'—Topsell : Hist. Serpents, p. 859. 

* pelt -ing (2), a. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. 
allied to paltry (q.v.).] Paltry. 

" Hybla being hut a pelting little town.*— North : 
Plutarch, p. 458. 

pel-to bry'-on, t. [Gr. irAnj (peltl) — a 
shield, and ppvov ( bruon ) = a mossy seaweed.] 
Bot. : A genus of Piperidye. Peltobryon Ion- 
gi folium is used in tropical America as a sub- 
stitute for pepper. 

pel-too'-ar-is, s. [Gr. ire A T 17 (yWte) = a 
shield, and *api* (karis)= a shrimp.] 

Palceont. ; A Siluriau genus of Phyllopoda. 
The carapace is approximately circular, striated 
concentrically, and consists of two valves of a 
semicircular form, dorsally uni ted by a straight 
median hinge, and notched in front so as to 
leave a space, which is completed by a thiid 
arabolic valve, or rostrum ; body-rings un- 
110 wn. 

pel-toche-ly'-i-dce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pd- 
tochdy(s); Lat. fern, pi, adj. suff. -wte.] 

Pahvant. : A primary division of Chelonian 
Reptiles in which there aro no homy scales, 
bnt a granular, bony skeleton, superimposed 
upon that of the carapace and plastron. It 
includes the Trionycliiche. ( Phillips : Geol. 
i. 573.) 

pel-to-che'-lys, s. [Gr. ircAnj (pelte) = a 
shield, and Mod. Lat. chelys (q.v.).] 

Palcvont.: The typical genus of Peltoche- 
lyidae (q.v.). It occurs iu the Wealden of 
Belgium. 

pel'-to-don, s. [Gr. neK-n} (pelte) = a shield ; 
suff. -odon (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A menthaceous plant, family Hyptidic. 
Peltodon radicans is a diuretic and diaphoretic. 

pcl'-to-gas-ter, s. [Gr. WAttj ( rdtv) = a 
6 hield, and yac 7 T»)p (gaster) = the belly.] 

Zool. : A genus of Rhizocephala (q.v.), para- 
sitic on Pagurus, and itself the host of auother 
parasite, Liiiope, a Bopyrian Isopod. The 
body is like a sac, devoid of segmentation 
and limbs ; the aperture of the S 3 C is funnel- 
shaped, and gives off root-like processes 
which branch out through the body of the 
infested animal. Alimeutary canal obsolete ; 
sexes combined. 

pel-toph'-or-um, ?. [Gr. ttcAtij (pelte) = a 
shield, and $ 0 pos (phoros) = bearing.] 

Bot. : A genus of Caesalpiniese, akin to Ciesal- 
piuia, in which it is often merged. Pelto- 
phorum Linnrri, the same as Ccvsalpinia 
brasiliensis , furnishes Brasiletto wood. P. 
Vogclianum i 9 also called Brasiletto. 

t pel-to-rhi'-nus, s. [Gr. ttcAtij ( pelt 0 = a 
shield, and pc* (rhis), geuit. peros ( rhinos ) = 
the nose.] 

Zool. : A sjmonym of Stenoderma (q.v.). 

pel'-tr^, * pel-tre, [Fr. pelleterie = the 
trade of a skinner or pelt-monger; pelklier = a 
akiuner, from O. Fr. pel; Lat. pellis = a skin.J 

1. Pelts or skins collectively ; skins orliidcs 
with the fur or wool on. 

2. A worthless or refuse objeot. 

pel try- ware/ pel tre- ware, s. Peltry. 

pij-lu'-do, «. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Dasypns villosus , tlie Hairy Armadillo, 
from the Pampas north of Rio Plata, and 
Chili. It is about fourteen inches long, with 
large elliptical ears and broad muzzle. The 
bands are six or seven in number, the tail is 
long and slender, hairy at the root, and the 
body covered with abuudant silky, half-bristly, 


black hair. It does not burrow, and Is only 
found on the dry upland plains. 

pel - VIC, a. [Pelvis.] Pertaining or belong- 
ing to the pelvis. 

pelvic-arch, b. 

Anat. : The ilium, lschlmn, and pubes, gene- 
rally anchylosed. 

pelvic-cavity, e. 

Anat.: The lower part of the abdomen. 
(Qzwua.) 

pelvic-limbs, s. pi. 

Anat . ; The legs ; the lower extremities. 

pel-vim-e-ter, s. [Lat. pelvis — the pelvis, 
and Eng. meter (q.v.).] 

Surg. : An instrument to measure the dia- 
meter of the pelvia. 

pel'-VlS, s. [Lat.] 

1. Anaf, : The lower portion of thfr great 
abdominal cavity, bounded by the abdo- 
men above, the perineum below; tha peri- 
toneum, muscles, and fascia in front, below, 
and at the side ; and the sacral plexus of 
nerve3 and tha sacrum behind, it contains 
the bladder, prostate gland, resiculte seminales , 
and rectum. It is composed of the two ossa 
innominata , the sacrum and the coccyx. 
[Ixnominate-bone.] There are marked dif- 
ferences in the male and female pelvis; that 
of the male is the stronger, with a deeper and 
much narrower cavity ; that of the female ia 
much shallower and more widely expanded. 
The axis of the inlet is downwards and back- 
wards, and of the outlet downwards and for- 
wards. These points are of great importance 
to the surgeon and the accoucheur. 

2. Compa ra t i ve A nat omy : 

(1) In a sense corresponding to No. 1. 

(2) Tbe basal portiou of the cup in crinoida. 

3. Pathol. : There may be pelvic abaceas, 
cellulitis, hsematocele, and peritonitis. 

pcm'-mi can, pcm i can, s. [N. Amer. 
ludian.] Meat cut in thin slices, divested of 
fat, and dried in the snn,then pounded into a 
aste, mixed with melted fat, and sometimes 
ried fruit, and pressed tightly iuto cakes or 
bags. It is an easily preserved food, aud will 
keep for a long time, and contains much nutri- 
ment in a small compass. 

"Then on pemirrtrt they fensted.” 

Longfellow : Song qf Hiawatha. xL 

pem'-pher-is, s. [Gr. nepfapis (pemphiris) 
= a kiud of iish.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygil, family 
Kurtidae, having the air-bladder divided iuto 
au anterior and a posterior portion. Tha 
species are few, aud consist of shore-fishes of 
tropical seas. 

pem'-pbi-gus, s. [Gr. ireV<M£ (pemphir), geuit. 
ire^tyos (ptunp/upos) = something tilled witb 
air.] 

Pathol. : A vesicular eruption. [Bulla.] 

pem'-phis, s. [Gr. ire^i* (pemphis) = a 
bubble.] 

Bot . : A genus of Lythretv. Pemphis acidida 
grows on the coasts of tropical Asia. It is 
used as a potherb. 

pem phre'-don, s. [Gr. (jwm- 

phrtUon) = a kind of wasp which built in 
hollow oaks or underground.] 

Entom. : A genus of Spheeidae. Pmphredon 
lugubris , a small black species, is common in 
Britain ; it stores its nest with aphides. 

pen (1), 3 . [Pen (1)» A small enclosure, as 
for cattle, fowls, &c. ; a coop, a sty. 

" Now. shepherds, to your helpless charge be kind. 

Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 

With food." Thomson: Winter. 26B. 

pen (2), * penne, s. [O. Fr. penne. from Lat. 
pennu- = (l) a. feather, (2) a pen ; Port. & Ital. 
penna; But. & Dau. pen; Sw. penna; IceJ. 
penni.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) A feather, a quilL 

“The proud peacock, overcharg'd with pens.* 

Ben Jonson : staple qf Sew*, v. & 

* (2) A wing. 

" Feather’d soon and fledg’d. 

They sc min'd their pens, and soaring tb' air sublime. 

. . . despis'd the ground.” Milton : P. A., v»L 4C0. 

(3) An instrument for writing by means of 
a fluid ink. Pens originally were made of the 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fill ; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = Uw, 
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quilla of large birds, but now quill-pens are 
comparatively little used, being superseded to 
a great extent by metal pens. The latter 
were first regularly introduced for ftale in lSUS ; 
they are made principally of steel, but other 
metals, as gold, silver, platinum, aluminium, 
Ac., are also used. 

** Beneath the rule ©f men entirely preat 
The pen L» mightier than lb© aw -ml " 

Lytton : Jltchelimt, 1L 1 

(-4) An ink-leg of a comi'ass. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who used a pen ; a penman, a writer. 

• (2) Style or quality of writing. 

II. Comp. Aiuxt.: (Ccttlf.-bone, Gladius). 
^1 Fur the various kinds of pons, as Bow- 
pen, Drawing-pen, Ac., aee under the com- 
pounds. 

pen-and-ink, a. 

1. Executed with a pen nnd Ink. 

“ It la a pen-and-ink druwlii gl'— Southey : Letter*. 
tr. 8t. 

2. Literary ; In writing. 

pen-case, s. A ease or holder for pens. 

pen-cuttcr, s. Ouo who or that which 
cuts or makes pens. 

* pen-feather, # pin-feather, s. A 

feather not fully develojicd, usually applied 
to the primaries. 

•pen-feathered, * pin-feathered, «. 

1. Lit. : Not fully fledged ; having the 
feathers only just beginning to ahoot. 

*‘2Iy children then were Juat j>cn feathered.’' 

Prior : Turtle <t Spurrow, 265. 

2. Fig. : Immature, inexperienced. 

** Hourly we see ©oto© r©w plnfeathcrcd thins? 
Attempt to mount, aiul fluhUand heroes ©faff.** 
pry den ; Perdu*, ©at L 

pen-gun, s. A pop-gun, from quills being 
#wd for the purpose. 

f pen name, s. A nom-de-plume (q.w). 

pon elides, a. pi. An instrument used by 
surveyors, Ac., for drawiug maps and plans. 

pen (1), • penne (I), v.t. [A.S. pennan; cf. 
Low Ger. penned = to bolt a door, from penn 
= a pin, a peg.) Tc shut up or enclose in a 
pen ; to couflue in a small enclosure or space ; 
to coop up. 

“ A couildershl© part of the air, penned up La th© 
receiver, wa© drawn out ."— Hoyle : Work*. 1. hi. 

pen (2), • penne (2), v.t. [Pen (2), s.} To 
write ; to commit to writing ; to compose, to 
indite. 

pon-a-Cut©', a. Accented on the peuulti- 
mate syllable. 

pe-nso'-a, s. (Named after F. Pena, who, 
a. n. 1670, in conjunction with Lobcl, pub- 
lished the Adversaria Botanica.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Pemrace© 
(q.v.). Handsome shrubs, with amall, fl it, 
entire leaves, those near the extremity of the 
branches with flowers in their axils. Petals, 
none ; stamens, four, with short filaments ; 
style. four-winged; atigmas, four; capsule, 
four-celled. Locality, Cape of Good Hope. 
[Sarcocolla.] 

pe-nte-a’- 96 -no, s. pi. piodL Lat. perinea); 
Lat. fem. ]d. adj. gulf. - 0 ceai.\ 

Bot.: Sarrollads ; »n order of Perigynons 
Exogens, alliance Rhamualcs. Shrubs with op- 
posite, imbricated, cxstipulnte leaves. Flowersr 
usually red, calyx hypocraterifonn, the limb 
fonr-lobed, coiolla none; stamens four or 
eight, ovary superior, four-celled, style aimplo, 
ovulea one or more In each cell, stigmas four, 
fruit capsular. Found in Southern Africa. 
Known genera aix. species twenty-one. 
(Lindley.) 

pS-nee'-us, a (Etym. doubtful.] 

1- Zool. : A genus of Shrimps ; the larva Is 
& nnuplius. 

2. PaUront. : Two species are found in the 
Jurassic rocks. ( Etheridge .) 

pcn-al, * pcn'-all, a. [Fr. from Lat. 
p&uahs, from pcena = punlshmont ; Gr. ttout; 

(poise).] 

1. Of the nature of punishment ; Inflicting 
punishment; used os a means of punishment. 

•• Evict 

Tby penal forfeit from thywdf * 

U iltem : Sa*n*on Affenlttet, 

2. EiiRcting punishment ; denouncing i>onnl- 
tiea against offences : as, a pruoi statute 


3. Incurring or liable to punishment ; sub- 
ject to a penalty; criminal : as, a penal offence. 

4. Usc/1 as a place of punishment. 

"Port Phillip mai|» 4 the (ii t»)«m.l>lc tnlwry and 
degradation nf teing made th© neat of n /»cn- it ©et 11©- 
menC’— Daily Tecjraph, Sept 22, 1855. 

penal-action, s. 

Scots Law: An action in which the conclu- 
sions of the summons are of a penal na- 
ture ; that is, when extraordinary damages 
snd reparation by way of penalty are con- 
cluded for. 

penal-code, s. 

Law: A code relating to the punishment of 
crimes. 

penal-irrttancy, *. 

Scots Law: The forfeiture of a right which 
Incurs a penalty : as, the irritancy of a fen, 
which takes place by the failure to pay the 
Tau -duty for a certain specified time. 

penal-laws, s.pl. 

Law: Laws which prohibit an act, and im- 
pose a penalty for the commission of it. 

Ti (1) When the Reformation struggle ter- 
minated by the supremacy of Protestantism, 
the Roman Catholics both in England and 
Ireland were put under serious disabilities. 
Till 1800 the latter country bad a parliament 
of its own, from which, except during the 
abort revolution effected by James 11., Roman 
Catholics were excluded, as they were also 
from all important offices in the State. The 
Iriah Protestant Parliament was systematically 
unjust to the Roman Catholics, though they 
constituted a large majority of the nation. 
At the Reformation the endowments had been 
transferred to the Protestant minority, and 
when, in 18u0, the Irish Parliament ceased, 
the Protestant church wss merged with that 
of England, under the title of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. The English 
Roman Catholics had l>een excluded from 
corporate offices in 1067, from the throne in 
1089, and from parliament in 1601. The first 
great step towards the relief of their dis- 
abilities was the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
passed April 10, 1820, which re-introduced 
them to parliament and to important offices. 
On January 1, 1S71, the portion of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in the latter 
island was disestablished and disendowed. 
There were peual lawa against religious sects 
Id tho American colonies, but there liavo been 
nonesuch in llio United States. Public opin- 
ion is now increasingly in favor of sweeping 
every penal law directed against any religion 
wholly away. * 

(2) For penal-laws directed against Noncom- 
fonuists see Dissenter. 

penal-servitude, «. 

Law: A form of punishment In English 
criminal law, substituted, in 1S53, for 
the. punishment of transportation. It con- 
sists in imprisonment with hard labor 
for a term of years, from two up to the dura- 
tion of life, in one of the penal establishments 
in Great Britain, or in any of the British 
dominions beyond the Kean. Tho United States 
biiva nu penal colonics. 

penal -statutes, a pi. 

Law : Those statutes by which a penalty or 
punishment is imposed fur an offence com- 
mitted. 

“ Alt auction.* on penal itatnt't, where ©oy furfelture 
!* to the crown ©len©, tumt be ©ued within two y©*r» ; 
©ltd whir© tho forfeiture I* to « *ul>jeot, or to tliecrowu 
*ii>l aiubject. withiu on© yr*r ©fu-r the offence com- 
mitted."— /Jfarfcrforie : Comment., Wc. 1IL, ch. it. 

penal-«um, s. A sum declared by bond 
to be forfeited if the condition of the bond is 
i:ot fulfilled. If the bond be for the payment 
of money, the penal sum ia generally ilicd at 
twice tho sum, 

pe-nSl'-I tjf, s. [Fr. pbiallte, from ptnal sz 
penal; Sp. penal idad ; ltal. jienaUtA.] Tho 
quality or state of being penal ; liability to 
punishment, 

pcn'-al-ize, r.f. (F.ng. penal ; -ire.] 

1. To subject or make liable to n penalty. 

" Her© li mi lm)>erlnl law ordering th© mix©*! ©li©!]r« 
... or *t lr**t penalizing tb© immlied."— CAurcA 
Time*. OcL 21, ISM. *>. Ml. 

2. To put a penalty on ; to cause to enrry 
extra weight, [Penalty, 8.) 

“Thomth penalized to tlie tuu© of © ©ton©*— Patty 
TeleyrafJ*. 8©iiL U, 1115. 


pen' al ly, udr. [Eng. j*na7; *ly.) Id m 
penal manner. 

“Tli© ©t©t« and condition penally conxcqumt apoa 
the pt;r»ou» h©rc ch©r«uj by flic wiih idolatry." 

—South : Sermon*, vob lL, *er. «. 

• pe n&l'-o-gfist, s. [I^t. poma = punish- 

ment ; Gr. Aoyo* floras) = a discourse, and 
Eng. siilf. One who atudles the \-arious 

kinds of punishments ns owarded to criminals, 
with a view to their reformation. (Stonnouth.) 

pcn'-al-ty, * pen-al-tle, *. (Fr. ptnalite. } 
[Penality.) 

1. The punishment or suffering in person or 
property attached by law or judicial decision 
to the commission of a crime, offence, or 
trespass ; ]<enol retribution. 

* 'll oath L» the penalty ltnpo*©d." 

JJUton : P. JL. vlL S4X 

2. The suffering to which a person subjects 
himself by covenant or agreement in ease of 
non-fulfilment of stipulations ; forfeiture, fine. 

“The penalty ©nd forfeiture of my bond.** 

Sliaketp. : Merchant of Venice, lv. L 

3. Tlie extra weight to carry, an extra dis 
tnnee to mu, or the like, Imposed ujwn win- 
ners of races or competitions, in older to 
equalize their chances with others who have 
not been winners. 

“ The condition© of th© race Include neither pnuil tie* 
Hor Allowance ©." — Daily Tela/raph, Sept. 28, 1M5. 

pen'-an 9 e, * pen-aunee, s. [O. Fr. penance , 
peneunce, from Lat. pcetuleiUia = penitenc 
(q.v.) ; O. ltal. penanza . J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

• 1 . Punishment, penalty. 

Thor pern* nee was tbei tuld go In pilgrim©*:©.* 

Hubert de Brvnne, p. MX 

• 2. Suffering, pain. 

1L Roman Theology Ritual : 

1. The virtue which inclines the soul to 
detest sin for its own sake— that is, because 
it is an offence against God. 

“Then ©hall men understand what la the fruit of 
penance . . . It ia an eudleaa bllsa ol heaven.'*— 
Chaucer : Per to net Tale. 

2. The outward acts by which sorrow for 
sin is evinced. 

3. The satisfaction which a priest imposes 
on the penitent before giving absolution, often 
called sacramental pcnaucc. [Penitential- 
discipline.] 

4. A sacrament of the Neiv Law, whereby 
ains, whether mortal or venial, committed 
after baptism are torgiven. The Council of 
Trent (suss, xiv., c. iii.) defines that the form 
of the sacraim nt consists in the words, 41 Ego 
te absolvo," &.C., the “quasi materia” in the 
nets of tlie penitent— contrition, confessiou, 
and satisfaction The minister of the sacra- 
ment is a priest with ordinary or delegated 
power to absolve, ami the subjects those who 
have rccci\ed baptism. It is uotof obligation 
to confess venial sins, but mortal sms com- 
mitted after baptism must be confessed. 
Homan theologians rely on the words of Jesus 
(John xx. 23) as proving the divine institution 
of the aacrauient of penance. The dispositions 
and acts necessary on the part of the penitent 
are a hearty sorrow for sm, because it is an 
offence against God, joined with a linn pur- 
pose of amendment, the confession of sins to 
a priest approved by the bishop, and the per- 
formance of the pennnee imposed by him. 

Tribunal of Penance : The confessional. 

*pcn r -an 9 ©, v.t. [Penance, 5 .) To punish, 
to impose penance on. 

'• f mlcht bring you m>on your kti*©*, and penance 
your liidlAcretlou.'*— Gentleman hutrtu led, j.. *2X 

• pen’ 0.090 loss, * pen ounce loss, a. 

[Eng. penance. ; -/<*5.) Without doing pen- 
ance ; free frum penance. 

" r©©xtuge purjAturle j*en iunmleu.~ 

% Pier* Plcnrman, p. 1W. 

PS-nftiX$\ s. [.Malay pirnimj^an arcca-mit; 
jmJtm ptnanp = arecu-nut island.) 

Geog. : An island near the btraiU of Maluccs, 
formerly l’uloy Penang. 

Ponang lawyer, v. A name given to a 
Wslklng-Klick inane of the stem of n palm, 
I.icuala acutifidi, from Penang. 8 nid to be 
derived from being frequently used hyperauns 
who Uko the law into t licit* own linmls. 

pCn itn’- nu-lar, n. (lint, prar = almost, 
and Eng. an nu In r.J Nearly anmilar ; having 
ulmost the form of u ring. 

“ Tliey *r© of uite<4u«t ©Ire*. »od tn no detfrw© differ 
from the immemuo rl©*« uf t^nannulmr rrllc©.’— 
Prr/adurie Anna!* tf Scotland, xL <*L 


boil, ; pout, J<^ 1 ; oat, 90 II, chorus, 9 htn, bench ; go, £cm ; thin, this ; sin. 09 ; oxpeot, Xenophon, exist, -ihg, 
-elan, tlan-nhoxL, -tion -slon = shiin ; -^lon, -§lon=zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -Ole, Ac. =1 bpl, d^L 
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penant— pendent 


•pendant, s. [Penance.] A person doing 
penance ; a penitent. 

Pe-narth', *. [Welsh.] 

Geog.: A place three miles south-west >f 
Card i if. 

Penarth-beds, s. pi. 

Geol. : A series of beds occurring at Penarth 
Head and Laverock Point, near Cardilf. 
They are intermediate between the Triassic 
and the Liassic beds. Tlie base usually con- 
sists of a set of gray, green, cream-coloured, 
and pale-green marls called Tea-green Marls 
insensibly passing up into dark shales full of 
fossils, the whole about fifty feet thick. In 
1843 Colonel Pollock found similar beds in the 
North of Ireland full of Aviculcc contorta and 
Pecten valoniensis. He called them the Airic- 
ula contorta zone, and considered them to 
be Liassic, but the fossils are more closely 
akin to the Trias, and the beds are ranked by 
Lyell and Etheridge a9 Upper Trias. The 
series was traced largely in the Rlnetian Alps, 
and was called by Giimbel, Rhadic. It has 
relations with the Kossener Schichten of the 
Tyrol and the Upper St. Cassian beds of 
Germany. The, term Penarth beds was given 
by the Government surveyors : Etheridge 
would prefer Rlnctie. The genera Ichthyo- 
saurus and Plesiosaurus commence in these 
beds, which contain also Microlestts (q.v.), 

pen r ar-y, o. [Lat. pcena = punishment.] 
Penal. 

“Penary chastisements.”— Oauden • Tears of the 
Church, p. 76. 

pe nashe, s. [Panache.] 

pe-na'-teg, 5. pi. [Lat. penns = store or pro- 
vision of food ; the innermost part of a temple; 
from pa-, root of pascor = to feed, pabulum = 
food, nourishment, 2 >ants = bread.] 

Comjxir. Religions: The Roman gods of the 
atore-room and kitchen. The family hearth, 
which formerly stood in the atrium, was their 
altar, and on it their images, two in number, 
were placed, with the image of the Lar be- 
tween them. Theae Penates were repre- 
sented dancing and elevating a drinking-horn 
in token of joy and plenty. The Calcnd3, 
Nones, and Ides of each month were set apait 
for their worship, as were the Caristia (Feb. 22) 
and the Saturnalia (q.v.). Each family had 
its own Penates, and the State had its 
public Penates. The worship of these gods 
was closely connected with that of Vesta 
(Cicero: de Nat. Deor.,ii. 27), in whose temple 
the public Penates were at one time wor- 
shipped, though they had a temple of their 
own near the Forum. It is possible that the 
former may have been the Penates of Latium, 
while the latter may have been the Penates 
of the city. The origin of these gods is 
extremely doubtful. According to ancient 
tradition they were first worshipped in Samo- 
tlirace, thence brought to Troy, and Virgil 
(«■£«. i. 68) makes .Eneas the means of their 
introduction into Italy. As wa9 the case with 
the Lares, their name was a synonym for home 
{Horace : Carm. iii. 27, 49 ; cf. Carm. See., 39). 

** Thus the Penates, as simple gods of food, are pro- 
bably much more ancient than deities like Jupiter, 
Neptune. Apollo, and Minerva, whose wide and varied 
attributes represent a power of abstraction aud gene- 
ralization in the tnlnds of their worshippers euch as is 
not possessed hy very primitive men. — Encyc. BnU 
fed. 9tk). xviii. 489. 

pen'-ca-tlte, s. [After Mazari Pencati, of 
the Tyrol ; stiff, -ite (JV/tn.).] 

Min. : Originally regarded as a distinct 
apecies, but now shown to consist of a mix- 
ture of calcite and brucite (q.v.). (Sea also 
Predazzite.) 

penge, s. pi. [Penny.] 

’pen-gel, * pen cell, *pen-celle, 'pen- 
seil, s. [0. Fr. pennoncel, dimin. of pennon.] 
A very small narrow fiag on a knight’s lance, 
the diminutive of a pennon, bearing only his 
crest or cognizance ; in modern times it is 
only a mere ribbon. [Pennon, Pennoncel,]! 

’'Garnished with pcncels and flags pleasantly to 
behold."— Grafton: Henry I'///, (an. 31.] 

peach, penche, s. [Paunch.] (Scotch.) 

penehant (as pan-shan), s. [Fr., from 
pencher = to incline.] A strong inclination or 
liking ; a decided taste or liking ; a bias. 

’’The author's penchant towards disguises."— Sorth : 
JSxamcn, p. 329. 

pench-es, s. pi. [Pencil] Tripe. (Scotch.) 


pen -ghute, s. [Eng. pen, and Fr. chute = a 
fall.] A trough conducting the water from the 
race to the water-wheel. 

pen-gil, *pen-cill, *pen-sil, * pen-sill, 

s. [O. Fr. pined (Fr. pinceau), from Lat. pene- 
cillus = a little tail, dimin. of peniculus, itself 
a dimin. from penis = a tail; bp. A Port, 
pincel ; Ital. pennitto.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A small fine brush of hair used by 
ainters for laying on their colours. The 
airs used are those of the camel, badger, 

squirrel, fitch, sable, mink, and goat, and the 
bristles of hogs. 

” With subtil pencil painted was this stone." 

Chaucer: C. T,, 2,051, 

(2) A cylinder or slip of markiag material, 
usually graphite, but it may he of coloured 
crayon or French chalk. It is usually in- 
closed in a wood covering, but is sometimes a 
cylinder or prism of sufficient size to be 
grasped by the fingers or by a portc-crayon. 
[Graphite.] In 1795, Conte invented a pro- 
cess by which artists* lead pencils could be 
made to any degree of hardness, and at a 
much cheaper rate, by combining powdered 
plumbago with mixed clay, which latter has 
the property of increasing in hardness as it 
diminishes in bulk. 

2. Fig. : Power, capacity or ability of de- 
scription ; style. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geoin. : A number of lines meeting in one 
point. 

2. Oprics ; A system of rays diverging from 
or converging to s point/ If the point is 
taken at an infinite distance, the rays may be 
regarded as parallel, and the pencil becomes a 
beam of rays. 

“ The intersection made by the radlous pencils ." — 
Berkeley : Sew Theory of Vision, } 90. 

peneil-case, s. A holder for a pencil, 
usually’ with a slide by which the pencil is 
letracted into its sheath to rednee the length 
of the instrument and preserve the lead from 
breakage when carried in the pocket. 

pencil-compass, $. A compass having 
a pencil-end at oue leg; ora compass to which 
an ordinary pencil may be attached. 

pencil flower, s. 

Rot. : The genus Stylosantbes. 

pencil-stone, s. [Pyrophyllite.] 

pen’-gil, *pen-sil, v.t. [Pencil, s.] To 
paint, to draw ; to write or mark with a pencil. 

" He hw pencUVd off 

A faithful likeness of the forms he views." 

Cowper : Task, IL 292. 

pen’ gflled, pa. par. & a. [Pencil, v.J 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Drawn, painted, or marked with a pencil. 

2. Marked with fine lines ; delicately marked, 
as with a fine pencil. (Said of flowers, fea- 
thers, &c.) 

3. Having pencils of rays ; radiating. 

pen’-glll ing, pr. par. & s. [Pencil, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1. The work of the pencil or brush. Thus 
a work is said to be exquisite in its pencilling 
wlieD it ia delicately or beautifully* finished. 

2. The act of drawing a line of white paint 
along a inortar-joint in a brick wall, to render 
the joint more conspicuous and contrast with 
the colour of the bricks. [Point (1), v. A. II.] 

* pen’- craft, S. [Eng. pen (2), s., and crajl.] 

1, Penmanship, skill in writing ; chiro- 
grapliy. 

2. Authorship ; the art of composing or 
writing. 

pend (1), s. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. from 
Pen (1), v . ] An arched or covered entrance 
or passage through a block of buildings into 
an open lane or close. 

pend (2), s. [East lnd.] A name for oil-cake ; 
penock. 

* pend, v.t . [Eng. pen (1), v., with an excres- 
cent d , as in round, v. (q.v,).] To pen, to 

confine. 

“ Hidden or pended within the limits and preclnctea 
of G rece. " — Vd>xtl : Apophthegms*, p. 244. 


pend’-suit, * pend-ent, a. & s. [Fr. pendant 
= hanging, pr. par. o*f pendre (Lat. pendeo) = 
to hang.] 

* A. As adj. : Pendent (q.v.). 

" Pmdant streamers proud stand out. 1 * 

Phaer : Yirgd ; .Eneid rill. 

B. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Istnguage : 

1. Anything hanging down, or suspeaded 
by way of ornament, as an earring, a locket 
hanging from a necklace, Ac. 

"Some hang upon the pendants of her ear." 

Pope : Hope of f he Lock, li. 187. 

2. The part of a watch by which it ia sus- 
pended. (American.) 

3. A suspended chandelier. 

* 4. A pendulum. 

"To make the same pendant go twice m fast as It 
did . . . make the line at which It hangs double In 
geometrical proportion to the line at which it hanged 
before."— Dighy : On the Soul. 

*5. An appendix, an addition. 

II. Technically: 

1. Architecture: 



(1) An ornament suspended from the roof 
of a Gothic nr Tudor building; the hanging 
pendants of a vaulted ceiling, unitiog solidity 
witli ornament. 

There are some ex- 
cellent examples in 
Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In 
vaulted roofs pen- 
dants are formed of 
stone, richly sculp- 
tured, and in timber 
work they are of 
wood carved. 


(2) A hanging key- pendant. 

stone, the lower face 

of which projects beyond the intrados of the 
arch. 


2. Art (PL): Two pictures, statuea, or 
groups of sculpture or engravings, which, from 
their similarity of subject, size, form, Ac., cao 
be placed together with due regard to sym- 
metry. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) A strap or short rope depending from a 
mast-head, and having thimbles for bearing 
the blocks, which transmit the effects of 
tackles to distant points, &c. Used especially 
in setting up masts and rigging. 

(2) A pennant (o.v.). 


pendant post, s. 

Architecture : 

1. In a mediaeval principal roof-truaa.a ahort 
post placed against the wall, having ita lower 
end supported on a corbel or capital, and its 
upper supporting the tie-beam or hammer- 
beam. 

2. The support of an arch across the angles 
of a square. 


pend ant- win ding watch, s. 

Horology : A watch whose spring ia wound 
up hy the rotation of fhe pendant brought 
into gear with wheels connecting to thespriog- 
arbour ; a keyless watch. 


* pende, s. [Pend, r.] A pen ; an inclosure. 


* pen'-dence, s. [Lat. pendens, pr. par. ol 
pendeo = to hang.] Slope, inclinatioo. 

"The Italians are very precise In giving the cover • 
graceful pendence of alupeneos."— W'olton : Remains. 
p. -18. 

* pen'-den-gy, s. [Eng. pendent ; -cy.] 

]. The quality or state of being pendent ox 
suspended ; an impending or hanging. 

2. The quality or state of being pending, 
undecided, or in continuance. 

*’ The Judge shall pronounce In the principal cause, 
nor can the appellant allege pendency ^oljsuiX.'’— Ay- 
life: Par ergon. 

pend'-ent, a. & s. [Lat. pendens , pr. par. ol 
pendeo'= to hang ; Fr. pendant ; ItaL pendente ; 
Sp. pendiente.] 

* A .As adjective: 

1. Hanging, suspended. 

*' Round about 

The pende nt world." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Me ax it re. Hi. L 

2. Jutting over ; overhanging, projecting. 

** A pendent rock." Sluikesp. : Ant. i Cleop., Iv. 14. 

B. As subst. : The same as Pendant, B. II., 

3.(2). 


Bite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, oe = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


pendente lit e —penetralia 
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pcn-den'-te li'-te, phr. [Lat.] Pending 
the auit or action ; while the suit or aetion is 
pending. 

pen den’-tive, [Fr. pendentif, from pendre 
(Lat. pendco ) = to haog.) 

Architect u.rt : 

1. The portion of a groined ceiling supported 
and bounded by the apex of the longitudiual 
and transverse Vaults. Iu Gothic ceilings of 
this kind the ribs of the vaults descend from 
the apex to the impost of each pendentive, 
where they become united. (HVo/e.) 

2. The filling-in of the spandrels between 
the arches of a vault, or of those under a dome. 

pendentivo -bracketing, s. 

Arch . ; The coved bracketing springing from 
the wall of a rectangular area in an upward 
direction, so as to form the horizontal plane 
Into a complete circle or ellipse. 

pendentive cradling, s. 

Arch.: The timber work for sustaining tbe 
lath and plaster in pendentives. 

* pen' dent-ly, nth\ [Eng. pendent; -ly.] In 
a pendent or projecting manner. 

* pen'-di§e, * pen -dise, $. (Pentice.) 

L A sloping roof ; a pentiee. 

2. A pent-house. 

3. A vail or pendant of a lady’s liead-dress ; 
curtains or hangings of a room. (Stubbes: 
Anat. Abuses, p. ti7.) 

pen'-di-cle, *. [A dimin. from Lat. pendco 
= to hang.) 

* I. A pendant, an appendage. 

2. A small piece of ground, either depcoding 
on a larger farm, or let separately by tbe 
owner ; a croft. (Scotch.) 

3. One church dependent on another. 
(Scotch.) 

4. An inferior member of certain trade in- 
corporations. (Scotch..) 

pen' dl-eler, s. [Eng. pendicle); -er.] An 
inferior or attiull tenant; a crofter; one who 
cultivates or rents a pendicle or croft. 

* pen-dil'-a tor-y, a. [Fr. pendiller = to be 
suspended and moved backwards and for- 
wards.) Pendulous. (Urquhart: Jtabelais , 
bk. L, ch. xiii.) 

pend'-xhg, a., s., & prep. [Fr. as in 

the plrtase jtivlant cela=-iu the meanwhile.) 

A. Asadj.: Depending, undecided ; in con- 
tinuance. 

B. As subst. : Continuance. 

C. As proposition: 

1. During; for the time of the continuance of. 
"Pending the cutting of tbe canal." — Dully Tele - 

graph. Sept 29, 1885. 

2. Until. 

* pcn'-dle, s. [Kr. pendille.) A )>endant, an 
ear-ring. (Scotch.) 

pen dr &g- on, s. [Welsh pen = great, and 
dragon — a leader ] Chief leader, chief king ; 
a title assumed by the aoeient British chiefs 
when invested with dictatorial powers in times 
of great danger. 

*• Lord* of wimte marches, Kings of desolate Isles 
Caine round their threat Petulragon." 

Tennt/ton: IsMcelot A /,7a Inc, 527. 

* pen dr&g -on ship, s. [Eng. ixndragon; 
-s/tip.] The state, office, or dignity of a Pen- 
dragon. 

"The Dragon of the great Pmdragomhlp 

Tennyson : Vvlnevere . 895. 

pen' dro, s. [Etyin. doubtful.) A disease In 
sheep. 

* pen'-du-late, »*.i. [Pendulum.) To move 
with a motion like that of a pendulum. 

“The Ill-starred sconudrct yendulntet brtwerii 
Heaven and Earth." — Carlyle: Diamond Serklace, ch. 
xvl. 

"■ p<5n'-dulO, s. [Fr., from Lat. pendulus rs 
Imnging.j A pendulum (q.v.). 

* non dn lis'-i ty, * [Eng. prwlulous; At y] 
The quality or state of being pendulous, hang- 
ing, or suspended; auspension. 

" Ills slender he Increased by riding, that ts. tho 
humours ilescfHtlcd ill-oil their penduloslty."—/iroirne ; 
Vulgar A'rrouri. bk. v. t ch. sill. 

p<Sn' du loiis, a. [Lat. pen/lulus, from pendco 
= to hang ; lip. petululo ; 1 till, jxrulolo.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit.: Hanging; suspended from a fixed 
point above ; not supported below ; loosely 
peudeut; swingiug ; not stationary. 

" All the plagues, that lu the pendulous air 

Uaii); fated o’er wen's faults, light on tliy daughters. " 

.vu ketp.. Lear, lit 4. 

* 2. Fig. : Wavering, doubtful, heeitating, 
unstable. 

II. Botany : 

1. Hanging downwards on account of the 
weakness of tho support : as, a dulous 
fruit. 

2. It is used of an ovule when it hangs from 
the summit of the cavity in the ovary. 

* pen'-dn-lous-ness, s. [Eng. pendulous; 
-;u!3s.) The quality or state of being pendu- 
lous ; pendulosity. 


pen' du lum. s. [Lat. neut. sing, of pendulus 
— pendulous (q.v.) ; Fr. pendule ; Sp. pcndola ; 
ltal. pcndolo.) 

I. Ordinary language: 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which wavera or oscil- 
lates. 

" There Is such matter for all feeling:— Man 1 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and te/ir." 

liyron : Childe HaroUL iv. 109. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mech. : A aim pie pendulum is a heavy 
particle suspended by a line thread from a 
fixed point, about which it oscillates without 
friction. The Lime of its vibration is directly 
as the square root of the length, and inversely 
as the square root of the accelerating force of 
gravity. The length of the arc through 
which it vibrates does not a licet the result. 
No simple pendulum can exist ; all con- 
structed by man are compound pendulums 
in which there gravitates, not a particle, lmt 
a heavy body called the bob, the law of friction 
of course operating. 

2. Horology : 

(1) The ordinary pendulum is believed to 
have been the invention of Ebu Junis of the 
university of Cordova about a.p. 1100, his 
companion, Gerbert (poisoned in 1102), making 
the first escapement. Henry dc Wyck (13R4), 
Harris (1041), and Huyghesrs (about 1057) ap- 
plied it to clocks, Galileo, in 1581, having 
recommended a pendulous weight as a true 
measurer, amlSanitorius, in 1612, the combina- 
tion of a pendulum with wheel- work. Pendu- 
lums generally move in 
arcs of circles. In the 
cycloidal pendulum the 
rod uf suspension de- 
scribes the are of a cy- 
cloid, and in the conical 
a cone. Heat lengthens, 
and cold contracts the 
rod of a pendulum, if it 
bo of a single metal. To 
neutralize these effects 
compensation pendulums 
are made; t ho gridiron 
pendulum having bars of 
iron and steei to work 
against each other, and 
the mercurial pendulum 
making the centre of the oscillation of the 
bob uniform by the expanaiou and contraction 
of mercury inside. The curved line along 
which the boh of a pendulum moves Is called 
the arc of vibration, the horizontal chord of 
that are the axis of oscillation, and tho 
point around which the pendulum moves 
the point of suspension, or the centre of 
motion. The length of a pendulum vibrating 
seennds Is directly proportionate to the forco 
of gravity at the place. One constructed to 
beat seconds at London (hit. of Greenwich 
Observatory, 51* 28' N.) at tho sea-level must 
measure 3!' '131)83 inches ; at. the Equator, 
39*02074 inches; and at Spitzbcrgcn, 39-21409 
inches. To regulate a clock by means of a 
pendulum, the md of the latter is made to 
pass between the prongs of a fork, and thus 
communicate its motion to a rod oscillating 
on a horizontal axis. To this axis Is fixed a 
piece called an cscapemi nt. or crutch, termi- 
nated by two projections named pallets, which 
work alternately with the teeth of the escape- 
Merit wheel. As the pendulum moves, tho 
one crutch is raised, allowing Lho wheel to 
escape from the control of the pallet, tho 
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PENDULUMS. 
k. Mercurial compcu. 
ftatiou pendulum, a 
Ci dil iron pendulum. 


weight then descends, till arrested and made 
to re-aseeud l*y the action of the other pallet. 
Tho motion of the escapement Is communi- 


cated by additional mechanism to the hands 
of the clock, which are thus regulated by iba 
pendulum. 

(2) [Pknoulum-wheel). 

3. Ilydrom. : A eurrenb-gange. 

4. Xaut. : An instrument for measuring the 
hei-1 or inclination of a ship, eo as to assist in 
the laying of her guns. 

pendulum bob, s. The weight at the 
lov,er end of a pendulum. 

pendulum lovely [Level, II. 2. (1).] 

pendulum myograph, s. An instru- 
ment lor noting, by means of a smoked glass 
plate forming the bob of a pendulum, the 
amount and duration of the contraction when 
electricity is sent through a muscle. (Foster : 
Physiol, (ed. 4th), p. 43.) 

pendulum-pump, s. A pump in which 
a pendulum is employed to govern tho recip- 
rocating motion of the piston. 

pendulum wheel, s. Tho balance- 
wheel of a watch which governs the rate of the 
motion. 

pendulum wire, s. 

Horol. : Flattened wire, by whieh a bob of a 
clock is suspended. 

Pe-nei'-an, a. [Sea def.) Of or pertaining 
to the river Peneius, whieh runs through the 
vale of Tempe in Thessaly. (Tennyson: To 
E. L., 3.) 

pe nel' 6 po, s. [Gr. IlrjeeXojn) ( Penelope) = 
the daughter of Tyndareus, wife of Ulysses, 
and mother of Telemachus.) 

Ornith. : Giian ; the typical genua of the 
sub-family Penelopime (q.v.) ; in older classi- 
fications a genua of Cracid®. Under the 
throat there is a nuked skin capahlc of in- 
flation. Fourteen species are known, ranging 
from Mexico to Paraguay and to the western 
slope of the Andes of Ecuador. Penelope ens- 
tata is the Rufous-crested, and P. siqierciliaris 
the White-eyebrowed Guan. 

pe-nel-o-pi'-nte, s. pi. [Lat. penelnj^e); 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -inar.) 

Ornith. : Gnans; a sub family of Cracid® 
(q.v.), from Central and South America. 
Messrs. Sclater and Sulvin euuiuerate seven 
genera and forty species. 

pcn-c-tra biT i ty, s. [Fr. penetrubiliU, 
from penetrable — penetrable (q.v,),] The 
quality or state of being penetrable ; capa- 
bility of being penetrated. 

"The immediate properties of a spirit are penefro- 
bility and iudiscerptlblhty. More : Immort. of Soul, 
bk, L. ch. ti. 

pen'-o-tra-ble, a. [Lat. penetrabilis, from 
penetro = to penetrate (q.v.); Sp. penetrable; 
ltal. penetrabile ; Ft. penetrable.) 

1, Capable of being penetrated, entered, or 
pierced by another substance. 

" Pierce hi* only penetrable part* 

Drydrn; Ovid; JlrUitnorphntrt xlL 

2. Susceptible of feelings; impressible ; not 
obdurate. 

"And let me wring your heart ; for »o I shall. 

11 It be made of penetrable stuU " 

Shakerp. : Hamlet, 111. 4. 

•3. Penetrating, sharp. 

"fiut ho was drci-iucd, for his Graces sight woj •<> 
quickc and /-enetrable that ho oaw him. )ca, and saw 
through him both within and » I thou t."— Hall. 
Henry 17//. (nil. 11), 

pon’-e tra bio n6ss, a. [Eng. penetrable ; 
-nr<s.] The quality or state of being pene- 
trable ; penetrability. 

* pon'-e-tra bly, adv. [Eng. ]*netralt(lc) ; 
•ly.) lu a penetrable manner; an as to be 
penetrated. 

"That which )» extended also, hut j>enetrably and 
Intangibly.'— CWirorfA Intel I. Sytfetn, |>. "SC'I. 

• p£n'-£ trail, *. [ Lat. penet ra/ia.) The In- 
terior parts; the Interior. 

"The heart n-sl*U purulent (nines, whose penetralU 
to timlniirtto snuio time iuii*t l>® Allowed." - llarrey. 

p6n 5 tra-ll a, pi. P- °* 

jienetralis ts pnn-l m( lug, inl- rnal, from pene - 
tro— to penetrate (q v.).J 

1. The Interioror Internal pails ofa-i) thing ; 
espoc. the Inner mid more private or oaered 
parts of a house, a temple, a palace, Ac, : a 
sanctuary, specif., that of tho Penates (q.v.). 

2. Hidden tilings; secrets. 


Doll, b 6 $ ; p6ut, Jtfwl ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9I1I11, bench ; go, gem ; thin, {Ms ; sin. a* ; oxpoet, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = 1 
-"ian, tlan = shan. ~tlon, alon shun ; tlon, §lon - zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous shus. bio, cilo, Ac. = b^L doL 
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penetrance— penitence 


• pen -e- trance, * pen -e -trimly, s. 
[Lat. pen ttrans, pr. par. of pcnelro = to 
penetrate (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
heins penetrant; power of penetrating or 
piercing ; penetrative power or quality. 

••What perutrancy o( j ud^'ment.”— Barrow : Pope's 
Supremacy. 

pen'-e-trant, a. & s. [Ft., pr. par of penetrer 
= to penetrate (q.v.) ; ltal. & Sp. penetrante ; 
Dat. penetrans.] 

A. -4s adj. : Having the power or quality of 
penetrating or piercing; penetrating, pene- 
trative, sharp, subtle, sagacious. 

"What a wisdom most that be, how onconceivjibly 
large and penetrant Barrow : Sermon*, vol il. t 
ser. 12. 

B. Assubst. : A far-sighted person. ( North : 
Exam.cn , p. 121.) 

pen-e-trate, v.t. & t. (Lat. penetratus , pa. 
par. of penctro, from the same root aa penes — 
with, penitus = within ; Fr. penetrer; Sp. 
penetrar; ltal. penetrare. Puttenham, in 
15S9, ranked this word amongst those of 
recent introduction into the language.) 

A- Transitive : 

1. To enter, to pierce ; to pass or make way 
into the interior of. 

2. To pass into by the mind or senses, so as 
to atrect ; to make fully sensible ; to move or 
affect the feelings of. 

"Penetrated, with pity for the lot of women.'— 
Victoria Magazine, NuV. 1866. p. 5. 

3. To pierce or reach by the mind ; to 
understand, to discover ; to find out the 
inner or bidden meaning, force, or nature of. 

"Toshiro tat tween themselves some separate fate. 
Whose darkness uoue beside could penetrate.' 

Byron . Lara. il. 18. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To enter into or pierce anything ; to 
make way, to pass. 

" The sweet of life that pettetrates so near.” 

Daniel : Complaint of Rosamond. 

2. To see into or understand things fully ; 
to discover the meaning or intent of anything ; 
to see through anythiog. 

M The world may search in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this du^uise." 

Dryden : Pulamon & Arcite, 1. S67. 

pen'-e-trat Ing, pr. par. &«. [Penetrate.] 

A. Aspr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

\. Having the power or quality of entering 
into or piercing other substances ; penetrative, 
sharp, piercing, subtle. 

2. Sharp, acute, sagacious, discerning, far* 
seeing. (Scoff : Lord of the Isles , iv. 25.) 

pen'-e-trat-ihg-l^.acfu. (Eng. penetrating; 
-lij . ] In a penetraiTng or pierciug manner; 
piercingly, sharply, acutely. 

pen-e-tra'-tion, s. [Lat. penetratio, from 
penetratus; Fr. penetration ; Sp. penetration ; 
ltal. penetrazione. J (Penetrate.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of penetrating, entering, or pass- 
ing into any body ; the piercing of one sub- 
stance by another. 

"fit] to each inward part. 

With gentle penetration, though unseen. 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep. 

Milton: P.L.. iii. 5SS. 

2. The act of penetrating mentally into 
anything obscure, difficult, or abstruse. 

3. Mental acuteness, discernment, or 
sagacity ; sharpness of intellect. 

** A boldness of thought, and acuteness of penetra- 
tion.”— Walpole ' Anecdotes of Paint inj, vol. i., ch. iv. 

II. Law: Any penetration of the vulva is 
sufficient to constitute a rape (q.v.). 


pen-e-tra-tive, a. [Fr. ptnltratif, from 
Lat .penetratus ; ltal., Sp., <fcPort. penetrativo.] 
(Penetrate.) 

1. Having the power or quality of penetra- 
tion ; piercing, sharp, subtle. 

"The pmetracive sun,” Thomson : Spring. 78. 

2. Having the power or quality of affecting 
or impressing the mind ; impressive. 


"His face subdu'd 
To penetrative shame.” 

Shakrsp.: Antony & Cleopatra, lv. 14. 


3. Acute, discerning, sharp, sagacious, 
penetrating. 

“To the virtuous grant 
The penetrative eye.' 

Wordsworth ■ Excursion, bk. vl. 


pen'-e-tra-tive ness, s. [Eng. penetrative ; 
n*as. ] The quauty or state of being pene- 
tratiog. 


pen-fish, $. [Eng. pen (2), and fish.) The 
same as Calamarv (q.v.). 

pen -fold, s. (Pinfold.) 

4 pen-ful, $. [Eng. pen (2) ; As 

much as one could writo with one dip of ink. 

pen-guln, *pln-guin (u as w), s. [Of 
uncertain etym. 'three hypotheses have been 
advanced : (1) Wei. pen gwyn — white head 
{Drayton : Poly-Olbion , s. 9) ; (2) Lat. pinguis 
— fat, a name said to have been given by 
some “ Dutchmen, “ who turn out to he Sir 
Francis Drake and his men ; and (3) a corrupt, 
of pin-icing. In support of the last hypothe- 
sis, Mr. Reeks wrote ( Zoologist , ser. 2, p. 1S54) 
that the people in Newfoundland who used to 
meet with this bird always pronounced ita 
name “ pin- wing.” The French pingouin = 
the Great Auk.) 

1. Ornithology ; 

(1) Sing. : A name first given to the Great 

Auk (Alca impennis ), but now applied to any 
member of the family Sphieniscidce (q.v.). 
Penguins are aquatic birds confined to the 
high southern latitudes of both hemispheres, 
where they congregate in large tlocks. The 
body is generally elliptical ; neck of moder- 
ate length ; head small ; bill moderately long, 
straight, com- 
pressed ; tail 
abort. They 
have no quills 
in their wings, 
which are as 
rigid as the flip- 
pers of a ceta- 
cean, and utter- 
ly useless for 
flight, though 
they move 
freely at the 
shoulder -joint, 
forming most 
efficient pad- 
dles, and are 
usually worked 
alternately with 
a rotatory mo- kino penguin. 

tion. In stand- 
ing, the penguin preserves an upright posi- 
tion, generally resting on the tarsus, which ia 
widened like the foot of a quadruped ; but in 
progression this is kept nearly vertical, and 
the weight supported on the toes alone. They 
make no nest, and lay a single egg, which is 
tended by both birds, and the female takes 
charge of the young for nearly twelve months. 
The Emperor Penguin is Aptenodyles patago- 
nica , and the King Penguin A. longirostris. 
Their moulting is very peculiar ; and with re- 
spect to a Humboldt's Penguin (A. humboldti), 
formerly in the Zoological Gardens, London, 
Eng., Mr. Bartlett (IYoc. Zool. 8oc„ 1S79, p. 0) 
says: “The manner in which the flipper-lilce 
wings east off the short scalc-like feathers waa 
remarkable ; they flaked off like the shedding 
of the skin of a serpent.” 

(2) (PL): The family Sphieniscidae, or the 
modem order Impennes, as distinguished from 
llliger's group. 

2. Bot. : The broad-leaved Pine-apple, Bro - 
melia Pingnin , of which Penguin is a corrup- 
tion. It is very common in Jamaica, where 
it ia plauted as a fence around pasture lands, 
on account of its prickly leaves. When 
stripped of their pulp, soaked in water, and 
beaten with a wooden mallet, they yield a 
fibre whence thread is made. The juice of 
the fruit in water makes a good cooling drink 
in fevers. It is anthelmintic and diuretic, and 
can also be made into good vinegar. 

penguin-rookery, s. A colony of, or 
breed ing- place for penguins. 

“ The habit of the helpless birds, when breeding, to 
congregate by hundreds and thousands In what are 
called • Penguin-rookeries,’ contributing to the ease 
with which their slaughter can be effected.’*— Encyc. 
Brit. (ed. eth). xvlii. 491. 

pen-guin’-er-y (U as w), s. [Eng. penguin ; 
-ery.) A penguin-rookery (q.v.), 

pen’-hold-er, s. [Eng. pen (2), and holder .] 
A holder for a writing nib. It is usually a 
stick with a tubular piece of metal having a 
pair of bent-in ears, which form a socket into 
which the butt of the nib is slipped. 

* pen’- hoTise, s. [Eng. pen (1), and *ousc.) 
An outhouse, an outbuilding, a shed, a pent- 
house. 



* pen i-ble, a. [Painable.) 

1, Painful. 

2. Painstaking, industriona 

pen’-I-§il, s. [Penicillaria.] 

1. Surg. : A tent or pledget for wounda oi 
ulcers. 

2. A kind of shelL 

pen-l-cil-lar -l-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 

penicillus — a painter's brush or pencil,) 

Bot. : A genus of Grasses, tribe Paniceae. 
Penicillaria spicata (formerly Ilolcus spicatus) 
is the Indian Bajnree (q.v,). It is cultivated 
as a cereal in the Punjaub, &e. It is con- 
sidered healing. Its ashes are used as an 
alkali in dyeing. 

pen-i-^iT-late, a. [Mod. Lat. penicillatus.) 

Botany : 

1. Like a camel's hair pencil ; having long, 
slender, nearly parallel hairs. 

2, As if painted with a camel’s hair pencil. 

pen-i-^-li-fbrm, a. [Penicillaria,] 

Bot. : The same as Penicillate (q.v.). 

pen-l-Jll-li-nm, s. [Penicillaria.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hypliomycetous Fungi. II 
consists of a dense, pasty crust, slimy below 
and above, consisting of minute pedicels, ter- 
minating iu a pencil of inoniliform spores. 
Several British species are known. One, 
Penicilliumglaucum,\s Green Mould. [Mould.) 

*pen’-ile, s. LPeninsula.) A peninsula. 

" A great cape of land or penile tn Normandy.”— 
Speed: Hist., bk. lx., ch Xil. 

pen Hl’-i-on (11 the Welsh guttural, some- 
thing like thl), a. [Welsh.] A name given 
to a Welsh custom of singing improvised 
verses on a given theme to a melody either 
well-known or then and there learnt from tlia 
harper who accompanies the penillion. There 
is a similar custom among the Hungarian 
gipsies. 

pe nin -su-la, s. [Lat., from pene, pane — 
almost, and insula, =. an island ; Fr. pen in fa ; 
Sp. peninsula, penisla ; Hal. peninsola, peui* 
so/a.] A piece of land almost surrounded with 
water, and connected to the mainland by a 
narrow strip of land or isthmus. With the 
definite article the term is specifically applied 
to Spain and Portugal. 

pe-nIn-8U-daa\ a- [Fr. pininsulaire ; Sp. 
peninsular.] *uf or pertaining to a peninsula ; 
inhabiting a peninsula. 

U Peninsular War: 

Hist. : The war carried on in the beginning 
of the present century in Spain and Portugal 
by the British forces, aided by the native 
troops, against the French. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, 
landed, with 10,000 British troops, at Figueras, 
in Portugal, Aug. 1-3, ISOS, and on the 21st 
defeated the French at Vimiera. Oo Aug. 30 
the Convention of Cintra was signed, by which 
Junot agreed to evacuate the country. Wel- 
lesley returning home, the command of the 
army, now increased to 20,000 men, was given 
over to SiT John Moore, who was forced by 
Soult to fall back on Corunna, where a battle 
was fought on Jan. 16, 1S09, in which the for- 
mer lost his life. Wellesley again received 
command of the army, and, after a series oi 
sanguinary but generally successful combats, 
drove the French across the Pyrenees, enter- 
ing France on Oct. 7, 1813. 

* pe-nin’HBU-late, v.t. [Eng. peninsul(a) ; 
-ate.) To 'make into a peninsula; to sur- 
round almost completely with water. 

" It pemnrulateth Seleseie towue on the south-west.' 
—Bohnshed: Description of Britaine. ch. xiL 

pe'-ms, s. [Lat.] 

Anat. : An organ composed of a root, body, 
and extremity, forming with the testes and 
their appendages the male organ of genera- 
tion. 

pen’-Is-ton, s. [Pennistone.] 

pen -i-ten 5 e, * pSn'-i-ten-gy, $. [*Fr. peni- 
tence, from Lat. pcenitentia — penitence, pen- 
ance, from pcenitet = it repents one, from 
pcena = punishment ; Sp. & Port, penitencia ; 
ltal. penitemia. Penitence and penance are 
doublets.] The quality or state of being peni- 
tent or contrite ; sorrow for the commission 
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of any sin, crime, orott'ence ; repentance, con- 
trition, remorse. 

“If lie be baptlard without penUenceol hit old gilt, 
ho receiv»-tb the uiarka of baptUiue but not the 
grace "—Chaucer : Pemonet Tale. 

IT Order of Penitence of St. Magdalen : 
Ecclesiol. it Church Hist. : An order founded 
by Bernard of Marseille, in 1272, for the re- 
formation of fallen women. It was sanctioned 
by Pope Nicholes HI. (I277-12S0). 

pen -i-ten ^or, • pon-y-ten-sor, *pcn- 
1 -tcn cl-ar, 5. [Fr. penitentiaire, from pcui~ 
tent = penitent (q.v.).] A priest who pre- 
scribed special penance ; one who had power 
to deal with what are now called “reserved 
cases." 

“ 1 say not that If thou be axMcnedto thy penitenetr 
for certain liuuei. that thou art Iwuude to alitwe him 
*11 the remnant of thy ilune*. of which thou hast beeu 
thriven of thy curat . —Chaucer : Prrtotm Talc. 

1 pen - 1 - ten ci -ar, * pen-l-ten -tl ar- 
ship, s. [Eng. penitencmr ; -skij).] The 
office or post of a peniteneiar. 

“Gratify tug O. Crauuur with the office of thapenb 
ientiurthip." — fax: Martyrs, p. 1,690. 

pen'-i-tent, a. k s. [Fr., from Lat. pcenitens , 
pr. par.'of ptrniteo-= to cause to repent, from 
poena = punishment; Ital. k Sp. penitente .] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Feeling pain, grief, sorrow, or remorse 
for sina committed ; contrite, repentant; sin- 
cerely affected by a sense of guilt, and resolved 
on amendment of life. 

“ Hu mbl -d themselves, or penitent besought 
Tbe God cl their forefathers,” 

Milton : P. It., lli. 421. 

• 2. Doing penance. 

“ We who know what ‘tis to fast, to pray. 

Are /wnifenl fur your default to-day." 

1 S/uiXejp. : Comedy of errors, L 1. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who is peniteot; one who repents 
of sin. 

2. One under censures of the church, but 
admitted to penance. 

3. One under the direction of a confessor. 

pen 1 ton' tial (tl as sh), a. k $. [Fr. jM- 

tenttel ; tip. A’Port. penitential; Ital. peniten- 
ziale .] 

A. As culj. : Pertaining tn, expressing, or 
proceeding from penitence or contrition; of 
the nature of penaoce. 

“ .My prnfrrnttal stripe*. my atreamlng blood, 

Have purchased beaveu." Cowper : Truth, 96. 

B. A* substantive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A vagabond who lias been 
subjected to the punislnncut of whipping. 

" Then. In their robea, the penUenH tl* 

Are atralght presented wllb credentials.” 

Butler : Hudibrtts, 11 , 1 . 

2. Eccles., <£c.: The same as Penitential- 
book (q.v.). 

' The Roman Penitential, and those of Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and U«*de, were those 
which had the highest repute In the West ,"— Addu A 
Arnold: Cafh. Diet., p. 652. 

penitential book, s. 

Eccles ., <tc . : A book containing instructions 
for hearing confessions and imposing pcnnuces. 

“Every priest who heard confession was bound to 
use a 'penitential b ook — l a book which contained 

the penalties attached to particular sins by the 
Canon.*'— Addis A Arnold • Cttth. Diet., p. 662. 

penltontlal canons, ». pi 

Eccles. : Canons appointing the time and 
manner of peuanco for sins, according to their 
gravity. 

ponltcntlal-dlsclplLno, t . 

Rxle s. : Tlie discipline med by the Church, 
through her ministers, ia punishing sinners, 
la primitive times it was extremely severe, 
admission to communion being often with- 
held till the p«nitent was at the point of 
death. To this succeeded n period in which 
bodily austerities formed a priucipal part of 
the discipline. At the present time, in the 
Koiimn Church, public penance is hardly over 
imposed, though Addis k Arnold (Cath. Diet., 

1 ). 053) quote an English bonk published in the 
ast century, to show that it was then of com- 
mon occurrence. 

penitential psalms, «. pi. A nnmc 
given to tho Pitaltna vi.. xxxii., xxxviii., 11. , 
ell., exxx., and cxliii. of 1h« A. V., or vi., xxxi., 
xxxviL, 1., ci., oxxix. and cxlil. of the Vulgate. 

p£n \ t£n' tial ly (tl as sh), adv. [Kng. 
penitential ; -ly.] In a penitent or penitential 
manner ; penitently. 


pen i ten' tia-ry (ti as sh\ ‘pon-y-ton- 

sa ry, a. k s. [Fr. phiitentiaire ; Sp. peni- 
tenciuno; Ital. peniUnsiario, jtenitciuure.] 

* A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to peu&oee, or its 
rules and degrees. 

2. Expressive of penitence or repentauce ; 
penitent : as, a penitentiary letter. 

3. Used for purposes of punishmeut and 
reformation. 

” In form lug the plan of thes« penitentiary houses, 
the principal cbjrcu have hecn ... to preserve and 
amend the health of the unhappy offenders, to enure 
them to habits of industry, to yunrd them from per- 
nicious com pnuy, to accustom them to serious reflec- 
tion, ami to teach them both the principle* and 
practice of every Christian and moral duty, — /MucA- 
tCcne: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 24. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A penitent. 

"60 Monarch . . . died a pen ttentLiry. "—Jackson : 
Christ's Session, bk. 11., ch. xhi. 

2. A house of correction for criminals. A 
prison whose inmates are subjected tu a. course 
of discipline and instruction, with a view to 
thpir reformation. 

•[ The tirst is said to have beeo established 
by the Quakers in 1786. 

3. An institution for the reception and re- 
formation of prostitutea. [Maodalen- hos- 
pital.) 

II. Ecclesiastical: 

1. One of tho offices of the Roman Curia, 
taking special cognisaneo of matters relating 
to the confessional, and dispensations from 
auch impediments to marriage as are not diri- 
ment. 

2. The dignitary who presides over the 
office described above. Mo is a cardinal 
priest, and must be a doctor of theology or 
canon law. 

3. A canon penitentiary' 

* 4. That part of the church to which peni- 
tents were restricted. 

1i Canon Penitentiary : 

Eccles.: In the Roman Church a canon 
appointed in compliance with a decree of the 
Council of Trent (sess. xxiv., de Reform., 
ch. viii.), which directs that in every cathe- 
dral church, if possible, a penitentiary should 
bo appointed. He must be forty yeara of 
age, master of arts, a doctor, or a licentiate io 
theology or canon law. His duty is to deal 
with reserved cases (q.v.), and attendance in 
confessional is coosidered euuivaleut to pre- 
aeuce in choir. 

* pcn-i-ton’-tiar-y-ship (ti as sh), $. 

[Etig. penitentiary; -ship.] The office or post 
of a penitentiary or confessor. 

"Tbe )>t»u ten ti ary ship or tb© prebeud of Saint 
Pancras lu the cathedral church of St. Paul.”— H’ood : 
Athena Oxotu, vol. u 

pen' i- tent- 1^, * pon-i-tont-Uo, adv. 
[Eng. penitent; -ly.] In a penitent manner; 
with contrition or repentance ; contritely. 

“ Yet *0 (Until he be gTocloua to the penitently de- 
jected.”— Bp. Hull: Hurd. Texts , Isa. xIUl. & 

penk, s. [Pink.] A minnow. 

pen -knife, " pen knyfo ( fc silent), s. [Eng. 
pen , aud kiufe.\ A pur.kct-knifo with a small 
blade or blndcs ; an called from its former use 
in making quill-pens. 

“The couiagloue Culna Cteaar wmed hlouelfe In 1JL 
battailea, ami after in the ae ditto wait alnin with xxxi L 
atrokca of penkttyuet."— Holden Hoke, let. 4. 

Pon-ller-garo, *. [Seodef.J 

Geog. : A placo in South Wales. 
Ponllergorc-sorles, s. pi 

Grot . : The upper measure** of the South 
Wales coal-tield. 

p6n* man (pi. pon'-mon), s. [Eng. pen, and 
man.] 

m l. One who professes or teaches the art of 
writing. 

2. One who writes a good hand ; a calli- 
grapher. 

3. An author, a writer. 

" Our theater liath 1o.it, Pluto hath ffot, 

A Iraylck penman for a driery jijot. 

UcnjiidUi Joinou." He: ur no from /Vrtwvfia. 

p^n'-man sklp, a. [Eng. Jvnman ,* 

1. The art of writing; the Use of tho pen 
In writing. 

2. A style or manner of writing: ns, good 
or bad penmanship. 


* pen-naghed, a. [Fr. pen nache, paTmche = 
vanegated, f 1 0111 janache^a pi u me of feathers.] 
Diversified with neat stxii»eii of natural colour*, 
as a lluwt-r. 

“ Ckrefo I ly protect from violent raid your pennaehed 
tullfa. covering than with luatraaie*. —I’txlytK 

* pon nage (ago as ig), s. [Lat. penna =a 
leather.] Plumage. 

“The more |*rt of her pennage hlew."— P. Holland : 

rtittU, bk. x.. ch. vxxil 

• pon'-nal, $. [Lit. — n pen esse, from penna 
— a pen.'] A name formerly given to the fresh- 
men of the Protestant universities of derm any, 
who were the fags of the elder students or 
schorists. 

• pen -nal-ism, s. [Eng. pcmwl; A 

system of fagging formerly practised by the 
elder students on the freshmen in the Herman 
Protestant universities. It was abolished ad 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

Pen nant(]), s. [Thomas Pen uant.au English 
naturalist, 1726-D8. His chief works were. 
British Zoology , History of Quadrupeds, and 
Arefic Zoology. ] (For def. see et ym.) 

Pennant's marten, s. [P^kan (2).] 
Pennant’s swimming crab, s. 

Zool. : Portunus variegatus , common in tbe 
Firth of Forth and the Moray F’irtli, and in 
Ireland. Dull purplish-white, mottled with a 
darker hue. 

Pen'-nant (2), s. [Seedcf.] 

1. Geog. : A parish of North Wales, county 
Montgomery. 

2. GeoL : Two series of beds, the Upper and 
the Lower Pennant of the South Wales coal- 
field. 

Pennant- grit, t. 

Gcol. : The central or intermediate portion 
of the coal-bearing beds separating the upper 
and lower series of the Mouth Wales coal-field. 
It is valued as a building stone. 

pen' nant (3), s. [Formed from pennon by 
the ad'dition of t , as Io aucienf, tyrant, <tc.] 
[Pennon.] 

Naut. : A small flag ; a pennoo, a pendant ; 
specif., a long narrow streamer borne ut the 
mast-head of a ship-of-war. They are of two 
kinds, tlie long pennant and tho broad pennant. 
Distinctive pennants with four, throe, nnd tw ^ 
white stars arc worn at the main, fore, and 
uiizzeu masts of United Slates naval vessels by 
admirals, vice-admirals, aud rear-stdniiraU re- 
spectively. Commodores have a broad blue 
pennant, with ouu white star. This is worn at 
tho main when the commodore is in chief 
command. Officers of lower rank when in 
command wear a narrow pennant at the main. 
In tho British navy the broad pennant is 
whitts with a red St. George’s cross, and a 
narrow whito )*ouunnt is liorm; by nil vowels 
not distinguished by a broad pun naut. 

” A ihlp moat neatly that wm limn'd 
In all her «ula with ll*#* and j rnna»t» ir lut'd.” 
Drayton . Buttle c J Ay in court. 

pen'-nqite, pon'-nat-cd, a. [Lat. ivmuuus 
= winged, Iroiu ptnna — a feather.] 

* 1. Ord. lang. : Winged. 

2. Bo t. : The same as Pinnate (q.v.). 

pen n&t'-l-fid, «. [ rvnatn$-=s feathered, 
and Jindo (pret .fidi) = to cleave.] 

Bot. {Of a feather-veined leaf): Cleft. 

pen nttt-I part' Sd, a. [Lit. ycnnatiu = 
feathered, and Eng. parted.] 

Botany: 

1. Gen. : Pinnniiftd (tpv.). 

2. Spec. : Partite. 

pen n&t i sect <5d, a, [T-at. 7 *rw?ofuj = 
feathered, ami sat us =r cut.| 

Bot. {Of a feather-veined leaf) : Divided into 
segments. 

tpfin'-na tous.o. fivithere*], 

winged.*] 

Bot. ; Suft, ilowny like a feather. (Barton.) 

pfcn-nftt -u la (pi pfcn niif u-Iro), .«. 
[lat. tem. sing, of jmitainlus, dlimii. trom 
p>- mint us winged.] 

Zoology; 

1. Sing. : Sen pan. Sen-rod ; the typical 
genus of the family IVimntnlnhe (q.v.). Tim 
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zooids are on the ventral and lateral sides of the 
stem, and they are also arranged bilaterally on 
the long cylindrical pinnate stem. Pennatula 
phosphorea ie a common 6peciea. 

2. PI. : A sub- family of Pennatulidse, con- 
taining the single genus Pennatula (q.v.). 

pen-na-tu'-li-dae, s. pi. [Lat. pennatul(a) ; 
fem. pi. adj. autf. -wfcr.] 

1. Zool. : Sea-pens. Sea-rods ; a family of 
Alcyonaria. They are of free habit, and have 
a sclerobasic rod-like coralluin. sometimes 
associated with sclerodermic spicules. Chief 
genera: Pennatula, Pteroeides, Virgularia, 
Scytalium, Pavonuria, and Anthoptilum. 

2. Palccont. : From the Eocene onward. 

* pcnne, s. [Pen (2), s.] 

•penned, a. [Lat. penna = a feather.] Winged. 

pen'-ner, s. [Eng. pen (2) ; -er.] 

1. One who pens or writes ; a writer. 

" He that was the pmner of this decree was one 
called li icagoraa."— Xorth : Plutarch, p. 103. 

2. A pen case. 

•’Then wilt thou repent it. quoth the gentleman, 
and so putting uppe hi* pmner and lnkehorne. de- 
parted with the paper in hi* hand. 1 '— Fox : Martyrs, 
p. 1.16S. 

* pen nied, a. [Eng. penny ; -cd.] Possess- 
ing a penny. 

pen'- ill-form, a. [Lat. penna = a feather, a 
quill, and forma = form.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Having the form or appear- 
ance of a feather or quill. 

1L Technically: 

1. Artaf. ( Of muscular fibres): Passing 
obliquely upwards from either side from a 
tendinous centre. 

2. Pol. (Of venation) : Having the ribs dis- 
posed as in a pinnate leaf, but confluent at 
the point, as in the date. 

pen-mg'-er-ous, a. [Lat. penna = a feather, 
and gero — to bear.] Bearing feathers or quills. 

pen -m- less, * pen ny less, a [Eng. 
penny; -less.] Without a penny ; destitute of 
money ; moneyless. 

" Still hungering, pennyleti, and far from home." 

Cowper: Task, L 119. 

pen'-nf-less-ness, s. [Eng. penniless; -n«ss.] 
The quality or state of being penniless or 
destitute of money. 

pen -nine, pen'-nln ite, s. [After the Pen- 
nine Alps, where first found ; suff. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A rhombohedral species of the chlo- 
rite group, having a perfect basal cleavage. 
Occurs in crystals, and in aggregations of 
scales. Hardness, 2 to 3 ; sp. gr. 2 6 to 2*85 ; 
lustre, mostly vitreous, sometimes pearly ; 
colours, shades of green, reddish, pink ; some 
of the green varieties are markedly dichroic ; 
transparent. Compos. : somewhat variable, 
but essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
aesquioxide of iron, and magnesia ; some 
varieties contain sesquiuxide of chromium. 
Dana includes the following as varieties : (1) 
Penninite ; (2) Tabergite, these differ some- 
what in their optical properties ; (3) Kamme- 
rerfte, chromiferoua ; (4) Loganite, or pseudo- 
hite. Found in fine crystals, near Zermatt, 
witzerland, and crystalline masses at several 
other localities. Mallard regards penninite, 
clinochlore, and ripidolitc as identical, and 
only differing in the method of grouping of 
the individual crystals. 

pen -ni nerved, a. [Lat. penna — a feather, 

and Eng. nermf.] 

Bat. (Of venation) : Having the ribs pedate. 

* pen-nip 6 tent, a. [Lat. pennipotens : 
penna = a feather, and potens — powerful.] 
Strong on the wing. (Davies: Holy Roode, 
p. 15.) 

pen-ni-se -turn, s. [Lat. penna — a feather, 
i connect., and seta = a hair or bristle.] 

Bot. : A genus of Grasses, tribe Panices. 
Pennisetum typhoideum is the Spiked Millet, a 
native of Southern Asia, Egypt, and Nubia, 
and commonly cultivated in India as a cereal. 
There are two varieties : bajra, with greenish, 
and bajri, with reddish grain. The fruit spike 
is six to nine inches long, and thicker than a 
man’s thumb. The gTeen variety is used chiefly 
by the lower classes of natives. The green 
chopped stalks and leaves are given to cattle 
as fonder. P. cc-nchroides is tin- best of all the 
wild grasses in India for call'-* and horses. 


pen'-nis-tone, s. [From the village of Peni- 
*tone, in Yorkshire.] 

Fabric : A kind of coarse woollen frieze. 

penn-ite, s. [After its supposed locality 
Penna., the abbreviation for Pennsylvania; 
suff. -Ue (Min.).J 

Min. : A variety of Hydrodolomite (q.v.), 
found in apple-green incrustations on chro- 
mite. Contains 1*25 per cent, of nickel, to 
which the colour is due. 

pen'-m-veined, o. [Lat. penna = a feather, 

and Eng. veined.] 

Bot. : The same as Penninerved (q.v.). 

pen-non, pen on, * pen-oun, s. [Fr. pen - 
non, from Lat. penna = a wing, a feather ; 
ltal. pennant.] 

* 1. A wing, a pinion. 

" Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb-down he drops.*’ 
Milton P. L., ii. 933. 

2. A small flag or streamer half the size of 
the guidon but shaped like it, of a swallow- 
tail form, attached to the handle of a lance or 
spear. Afterwards it became, by increase in 
length and breadth, a military ensign, and 
was charged with the crest, badge, or war-cry 
of the knight ; his arms being emblazoned on 
the banner, which was in shape a parallelo- 
gram. 

•* On each side, like pennons wide. 

Flashing crystal streamlets run." 

Longfellow : Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

* pen'-non- 5 el, * pen-non-celle, s. [O. 

Ft. pennonccl.] [Pencel.] 

Penn-syl-va' ni-an, a. [From Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the "United States. It was 
granted by James II. to William Penn (1621- 
1718), the Quaker, in 1681, and it w*as named 
in honour of him as its founder.] Of or 
belonging to Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvanian mud-terrapin, s. 

Zool.: Kinostemon pennsylvanieum. 

pen -ny, * pen i, * pen-y (pi. * pen-ies, 
pen'-nie^, * pens, pen 9 e), s. [A.S. pen - 
ing, penig = a penny. The oldest form is 
pending, from the same base as Dut. j*ind, 

O. H. Ger. pfant , Ger. pfand — a pawn [Pawn 
( 3), s.l. Cogn. with Dut. penning; Icel. pen- 
ning r ; Dan. A Sw. penning; Ger. pfennig; 

O. H. Ger. phantinc. The plural pennies is 
used when the separate number of coins is 
spoken of ; pence when the amount in value is 
intended.] 

1. An English coin, twelfth of a shilling in 
value. Previously to 1860 it was made of 
copper, now it is of bronze, consisting of 
95 parts copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. It ia 
a token coin, and worth in metal about \ its 
nominal amount. Its weight is 145*S33 grains 
Troy. The old Scotch penny was only equal 
to ^ of the English sterling penny. 

* 2. An old silver coin, weighing 22J grains 
Troy, and therefore worth about 3d. sterling. 

* 3. The same as Denarius, I. 1. 

4. An insignificant coin or value ; a small 
sum. 

5. Money in general. 

" Whit penny hath Rome borne, what men provided?" 

Shakcsp. : King John, v. 1 

% In the phrases ten penny, sixpenny, Ac., 
applied to nails, the word penny has its origi- 
nal force of pound. [Nail, s., I. 2. (5).] 

% To think one’s penny silver: To have a 
good opinion of one’a self. 

penny-a-liner, s. One who supplies 
pntdic journals with paragraphs of news at the 
rate of a penny a line, or some such small 
sum. A poor writer for hire. 

•'The penny-a-liners uow write about a splendid 
■bout." — Kington Oliphant : Standard English, p. 244. 

penny-bridal, s. The same as Penny- 
vvedhing (q.v.> 
penny-cress, s. 

Bot.: Thlaspi arvense (Mitbridate mustard) 
and the genus Thlaspi (q.v.). It is a crucifer- 
ous plant one or two feet high, with white 
flowers, and large and deeply notched orbicu- 
lar pods, common in fields. 

penny-dog, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A dog that constantly fol- 
lows his master. (Scotch.) 

2. Ichlhy. : [Miller's-hoo, Galeus]. 
penny dreadful, s. A cant name for a 


newspaper or journal devoted to the publica- 
tion of sensational stories or news. 

" From whatever penny -dr endful she had got tb* 
chloroform incident. —Daily Telegraph, Oct 3. 1685. 

* penny-father, * peni-father, a. A 

miserly person ; a niggard. 

*' And yet knowing them to be eucb niggiab penny- 
fathers. that they be Bure, as long aa they live, not tb# 
worth of one farthing of that heap o ( gold shall come 
to them. — More: Utopia, hk. ii., cli. vi. 

penny-gaf£ a. A low theatre, for admis- 
sion to which a penny or some such low sum 
is charged. 

t penny-grass, s. 

Bot. : The same as Pennyroyal (q.v.). 

penny-leaves, s. pi. 

Bot. : Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

penny-post, a. 

• 1. A post carrying a letter some small 
distance for a penny. 

*' Pray see that the enclosed be immediately put in 
the penny -post."— T. Hull : Genuine Letters, ii. 96. 

2. A post carrying a letter to any part of 
Britain for that sum. [Post.] 

Penny Post Act: The Act 3 & 4 Viet., c. 6, 
establishing the penny post. 

penny-readings, s. pi. Entertainments 
consisting of readings, with music, Ac., the 
price of admission being a penny. They 
commenced in A.n. 1859, and were formerly 
common, hut are now less heard of. 

penny-rot, s. 

Bot. : Hydrocotyle vulgaris. 

penny-stane, * peny-stane, *. A 

quoit. 

" It was noeht a penny-stane cast of breid.’* 

Barbour : Bruce, xvi. 883. 

penny-wedding, s. A wedding where 
each of the guests and friends contributes to- 
wards the outfit of the married couple. 

penny-wise, a. Niggardly or stingy in 
small money matters. 

" Be not penny-wise : riches have wings and lome, 
times they fiy sway of themselves.' '—Bacon : Essays , 
Of Riches. 

Penny wise and pound foolish: Scrupu- 
lously attentive to small matters, but carelesa 
in important affairs. 

“ Overrideany arguments advanced by tbe iu pportera 
of a penny -wise and pound-foolish policy. *’-—/>ai ly Tele- 
graph, Sept. 23. 1885. 

pen-ny-ro^-al, s. [Eng. penny, and 
royal (?).] 

1. Bot. : Mentha Pulegium, a prostrate men- 
thaceous plant growing in pools, wet tracts, 
Ac., in Europe. 

2. Pharm - : Essence of pennyroyal is largely 
naed as a popular diaphoretic and emmena- 
gogue. 

% The American pennyroyal is Hedeoma 
Pulegioides. 

pennyroyal-tree, a. 

Bot. : Satureja viminea. 

pen’-ny-stone, s. [Eng. penny , and stone.) 
[See compound.] 

pennystone ironstone, s. 

Geol. : An ironstone in the Colebrook Dale 
coal-field in Shropshire. 

pen’-ny weight (gh silent), s. [Eng. penny, 
and weight.] A Troy weight, containing twenty- 
four grains, each grain being equal to a grain of 
wheat from the middle of the ear, well dried. 
Twenty pennyweights make one ounce Troy 
weight. The name is derived from its having 
been originally the weight of tbe silver penny. 

pen-njr-wort, S. [Eng. penny, and wort.] 
Bot.: (1) The genus Cotyledon (q.v.); (2) 
the genus Hydrocotyle (q.v.); (3) Sibthorjiia 
europcm ; (4) Linaria Cymbalaria. 

pen'-ny-worth, * pen'-m-worth, 5. [Eng. 
penny, and worth.] 

1. As much as is worth, or can be bought 
for a penny ; a penny’s worth. 

"Sold to the poor people billot and faggot, by tb« 
pennyworth." — Eabyan: Henry 17//. (an. 1553). 

2. Anything bought or eold ; a bargain. 
“The priests sold the better pennyworths, and there- 
fore had all the custom.'*— Locke : Reasonableness of 
Christianity. 

3. A good bargain ; something bought for 
less than its value. 


f&te, f5,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or. wore, wolf, work. Whn. son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a; qn — kw. 
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4. A small quantity ; a trifle. 

** We'll fit the kid fox with a pennyworth." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Aw thing, li. S. 

% To cast pennyworths: To couot the cost. 
(Udal : Erasmus Apoph., p. 298.) 

pen ock,j. (East lnd.] The same as Pend (2) 
(q.v.). 

* pe no log'-ic nl,a. (Eag. penolog(y); -feat] 
Of or pertaining to penology or public punish- 
ment. 

* pe-nol'-o-gsr, s. (Gr. rrotwj (pofn?) = punish- 
ment ; suit, -o logy.] The science which treats 
of public punishnp*iits, as they respect the 
public and the autlcrer. 

* pen’ on, * pen-oun, s. (Pennon.] 

* pen-or'-con, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Music : An obsolete instrument of the gui- 
tar family, somewhat broader and shorter thnn 
the Pandora, with a very broad neck over 
which passed nine brass strings, which were 
played upon by the fiogers. 

* pens, s. pi (Penny.] 

pen'- Bn, s. (Lat.] A wey of cheese, salt, Ac., 
equal to 256 lbs. 

* pen'-sa-tive, a. (Lat. pensatus , pa. par. of 
penso — "to weigh, to consider.] Pensive. 

"Bshitr very pensatlve to hear the follies that Doa 
Quixote spoka . —Shelton : Don Quixote, bk. L. ck. v. 

* pen-sell, a. (Pencel.] 

* pen'-sl-ble, a. (As if from a Lat. pensihilis , 
from pensus, pa. par. of penda = to weigh.] 
Capable of being weighed. 

"The water being uisde pentible." — Baoon : Sat. 
Hist., i 15w 

* pen-sife, a. (Pensive.] 

* pen-sifehcad, * pen sife-hed, 3- (Mid. 

Eng. pensife = pensive; ‘head, -htd — -bood.] 
Pensiveness. 

"The venlra pearce 

Of pcnslfehed." 

Chaucer (/) : Complaint 0 / the Black Knight. 

v% pen s* f ul, a. (Mid. Eng. pcnsi(fe)= pen- 
sive; Eng. full.] Pensive, thoughtful. 

" Adnoyde the gnawyng of a petmi/ul b&rt /— Sir T. 
Elyot : The Oovernour, bk. L, ck. xlii. 

v pen-sil (1), * pen -siU, s. (Pencil, s .) 

* pen all (2), a. (Pencel.] 

* pen'-SllS, a. (O. Fr. pensil, from I^at. pen- 
sills , from pernleo = to hang.] Ilaoging, sus- 
pended, pendulous. 

" It is described ns pensile. and composed entirely of 
down .'— Scribner t Magazine. Dec. 187$, p. 164. 

TI The word ia applied spcciflcally to anch 
oests as those of the weaver-bird or palm-bird. 

* pon'-sile-noss, s. (Eng. pensile; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of beiug pensils or hang- 
lag ; suspension. 

"The pansUcnett of the earth."— Bacon : Of Learn- 
ing, bk. L 

* pcn-sll'-i-ty, S- (Eng. prnsiUt); -ity.] The 
same as Pensilkness (q.v.). 

pen' slon, s. (Fr.,from lat. r'asioTim, accus. 
of pensio = a payment, from pensus , pa. par. of 
pendo = to weigh out, to pay, allied to pendeo 
= to hang ; Sp. pension ; Ital. pensione.] 

* 1. A payment; money paid for services 
rendered, or as a tribute ; a tribute. 

•*Tbo tension that he |iayd to tho Ailrlatlckcs hys 
next neyghbor*."— (foldings : Cauar.to. Ui.'l» 

2. A fixed allowance made to a person In 
consideration of past services ; a periodical 
payment of money to a person retired from 
service on ncemint of age or other disability ; 
especially, a sum of money allowed yearly by 
government to otileers, civil or military, 
soldiers, sailors, ami other public servants, 
who have retired, after having served a cer- 
tain number of years, nr who have been 
wounded or otherwise disabled in tho public 
aerviee. to the families of soldiers or snilors 
who have been killed in notion, nnd (lo Eng- 
land) to persons who have distinguished 
themselves in nrt, science, literature, Ac. 

•‘Contlmuxl tbo*o nenilont to men of leant biff wnlch 

*varlclotuigov«n»iin»bA<l iiiciiihihiIIwmI to them ms l ve*/— 

Goldsmith : The Ore. No. 1. 

3. A sum of money paid to a clergyman in 
lieu of tithes. 

4. An Minimi payment made by onch mem- 
ber of the inns of court to tho houses. 


5. An assembly of the members of Gray's 
Ion, to consult about the attain* o* the society. 

* 6. Expenditure, expenses. 

"The stomachs petition ttiel tho t lino's expense.** 

Sylvester : Du Bart a*, Sixth day, L'trsc week, SS5. 

7. A boarding-house or boarding-school, 
especially on the contiueot. 

* pension-writ, s. 

Ialw : A process formerly issued against a 
member of an inu of court, when he was in 
arrear for pensioos, commons, or other duties. 

pen’-sion, v.t. (Pension, $.] To bestow a 
pension upon; to discharge upon a pension. 
(Often followed by off.) 

M Twould almost be worth while to pension 
A missionary author, lust to preach 
Our Christina usage of tbe l arts of speech. 

Byron : Beppo, lxxvll. 

pen'-sion a-fcle, a. Entitled to a pension, 
or entitling to ooo. 

pen'-slon-ar-y, * pen ei-on-ar-y, a. & s. 
(Fr. pcimoiinairc ; bp. & ltal. yensionurio.] 

* A- As adjective : 

1. Consisting of a pension ; of the nature 
of a pension. 

2. Maintained or supported by a pension ; 
in receipt of a pension. 

"His silly plots nud pensionary spies/ 

Donne: Jealousy. 

B, As substantive : 

* L One who is maintained by, or is in 
receipt of a pension ; a pensioner. 

" That order be taken for the more speedy payment 
of pensions to all priests, pensionaries, &c. — Burnet : 
Records, vol. )i., pt. 11. . No. 16. 

2. One of the chief magistrates of towns in 
Holland. 

* TJ Grand Pensionary: The title of the 
first minister or president of the council of 
the United Provinces of Holland under the 
old Republican Government. 

pen' sion- er, • pen-tion-er, a. (Eng. 
pension ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who is in receipt of a pension ; one 
to whom a pension is paid iu consideration .of 
past services. 

" Greyheaded old pensioners who crept about the 
arcades and alleys of Chelsea Hospital.' —Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ell. xx. 

2. One who receives an annual allowance 
In return for certain services. 

3. One who is dependent on the bounty of 
another ; a dependant. 

4. An attendant. {Milton: II Penscroso, 10.) 
II. Technically : 

1. In the University of Cambridge, one who 
pays for his commons out of his own income. 
(Fr. pension noire.) The same as a Commoner 
at Oxford. 

2. One of the honourable band of gentlemen 
who attend upon the sovereign of England on 
state occasions, and receive a pension orannual 
allowance of £1 50 and two horses. 

pen'-sive, * pen slf, * pen-sifo, * pen- 
syvo, a. (Fr. jyensif, as if from a Lat. pen- 
aims , from pens o= to ponder; Ital. pensive.] 

1. Thoughtful ; weighing, deliberating, or 
pondering seriously ; engaged in or given to 
serious and earnest thought or musing ; hence, 
with an implied idea of melancholy and anx- 
iety, sad, serious, anxious, melancholy. 

M My leisure serve# me, pensive daughter, now/ 

Shakes/*. : Romeo A Juliet, iV. 1. 

2. Giving rise to or encouraging sad and 
melancholy thoughts. 

" Silent, unmov'd. In dir* dismay they stand, 

A perish* scene !" Do/* : Homer ; Iliad x. 4L 

3. Expressing t hough tfulnesa with sadnesa : 
as, pensive strains. 

• pcn -slvcd, a. (Eng. penslv(e): -ed.] Pen- 
sive, melancholy. 

" l,o 1 all tlu-so trophies of alTVctlnn# hot. 

Of penslo'd ami subdued desires the tender/ 

Shaketp. : Complaint of a Lover, 210. 

p6n'-s!vo-l$r, ode. (Eng. jw.nsive : Ay.) In a 
pensive manner; with pensivem-ss; sadly. 

•• Two bosom friends, Mi ll pensively l»cl1n*tL“ 

Cote per : Conversation, 607. 

p^n'-slvo ness, s. (Eng. jvnsive; -»/«.] 
The quality or state of being pensive ; sad or* 
melancholy thoughtfulness ; serious musing. 

" I will not leave Inrliaa whom I love 
I a this del I Klit of d> In# ;i»>» »/•*«• ness.” 

Marlowe: Dido, Queen of Carthage, lr. X 

p8n'- Stock, s . (Eng. pm (1), nnd sbx*.] 


and notably a trough of planks, which eon- 
ducts the water to a water-wheel. It begins 
at the end of the race, of which it forms a 
continuation, and ends at the gate, which is 
lifted to discharge the water on to the wheel ; 
a shuttle or |»eii*trough. 

2. A sluice or flood-gate restraining the 
waters of a mill-pond, race, or sewer. 

3. A flood-gate used in inundating certain 
parts of fortified works. 

4. The harrel of a pump in which the piston 
plays, and through which the water i^assus up. 

pen'-sy, pen’ sic, a. (Fr. prnsif=. pensive ; 
pensee = thought.] Proud and conceited; 
spruce. (Scotch.) 

pent, pa. par. or a, (Pen (1), v.] Penned or 
shut up ; closely couhned. (Often followed 
by up.) (Scoff : Lady of the Lake, v. 33.) 

pent roof, s. 

Carp. : A roof with two equal sloping sides; 
a shed or lean-to roof. 

pent-, pen ta-, pen-tc-, pref. TGr. ntm* 
(pentc) = live*; iu compos, generally nerra- 
(perdu-).] 

1. Ord. Lang . : Containing, or pertaining lo 
five of anything. 

2. Chem. : A prefix denoting fliat a com- 
pound contains live atoms of the element spe oi 
tied, e.g., pentachloride of phosphorus = PClj. 

pen ta cap’ su lar, a. [Pref. penta-, and 
Eng. capsular (q.v.).] 

Hot. : Having five capsules or seed -vessels. 

pen’-ta-^e, s. (Pref. penta -, and Gr. tboj (ake) 
= a point.] 

Bot. : A genus of Tiliaceai. Pentfice bur- 
mannica exudes a red resin, and its wood 
takes a good polish. 

pen-ta9 -er-as, s. (Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
aepas ( krras ) = a horn. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Rutacete. Pentacems 
australis is tha White Cellar of Morcton Ruy. 

pen ta9'-cr os, s. (Pentackiias.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Fcn- 
tace rot idle (q.v.). 

pen-ta- 96- rot'-i-dro, s. pi (Mod. Lat. 
pentaceros, gen it. pentaeerot(Ls) , Lut. fern. pi. 
adj. sutf. -idte.] 

Zool. : A family of star-fishes, characterized 
by a body supported by roundish or elongated 
pieces, covered with a smooth or granular 
skin, pierced with minute pores between tha 
tubercles. 

pen-ta chlor ox'-yl in, s. (Pref. penta-; 
chloriinc), ojc {at)yl, and sutf. -ta.] 

Chem. : Pentachloroxylone. One of tha 
products obtained by the action of hypo- 
chlorous acid on creosote. 

pen-ta- chlor- ox- yl-ono, s. (Tenta- 

CH LO n*OXY LIN.] 

pen'- ta- chord, s. (Lat. pcntachnrdus ; Gr. 
nevra-xopSos (jvntachordos) — llvc-sl ringfd : 
pref. penta-, ami \0p61J (chord?) = n string, a 
chord ; Fr. pcntaconk ; Ital. jxitiaconlo.] 

* I. An old Greek instrument of music, 
having live strings. 

2. An order or system of five sounds. 

pcn-ta-ela’ 9U0, s. (Tref. penfa-, and Or. 
Khiats (klasis) = cleavage. ] 

Min. : The same ns Pvuoxenk (q.v.). 

pen ta-clo, s. (Low I^it. jvntaculum.] 

1 . A figure whose lwsis consists of live lines, 
forming a flve poinb d star. It Is md Infieqnent 
in enrly ornamental art, but was nlso used 
with superstitious import by the astrologers 
ami mystics of the middle ngrs. (Lair holt.) 

2. A piece of fine linen, folded with live 
corners, neeording to the live senses, and 
suitably inseribed with eliarneters. This tho 
magician extended toward the spirits which ho 
evoked, when they were stubborn and rebel- 
lious. nud refused to be conformable to tho 
eeremonies and rites of inngtc. 

p 5 n ta cloth*- ra, s. (Pref. penta-, ami Or. 
KhtiOpor (klrithrvn) = n bolt nr bar ] 

Bot. : A genus of Parkleie. Tlie §eeds rd 
Pentaclethra macrophylla nit* eaten in tin* West 
of Africa, ami nu oil is extracted from them. 


1, A conduit for water, usually of boards, 

boil, bbjV ; pbilt, J<ftVl : oat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bouQh ; go, gom ; thin, ^his ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ^.onophon, OTfint. ph = C, 
-clan, -tlan » shun, -tion, -slon = shun ; -(ion, -9I0H — zhun, -clous, -tioua, -clous = shus, -hlo, -dlo, Ac, = I19I dgL 
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pentacoccous— pentamerus 


pen -ta-eoe- cous, a. [Pref. penta aad 
Eng.,’&e. coccus (q.v.).J 

Bot. : Formed of five cocci; haying five 
shells splitting elastically, and falling off v. 
central axis or column. 

* pen -ta-cos-ter, s. [Pentecoster.] 

pen-ta-erin'-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pcnta- 
crin(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. buH'. -idee.) 

Zool. £ Palceont. : lu some classifications 
an oider of Crinoidea, which is then elevated 
to a class. Calyx small, with five basals and 
three cycles of radials ; no parabasals or 
interradials ; arms long, much ramified ; 
column pentagonal ; the articulating surfaces 
formed by flower-like, crenate ridges. 

pen-tac' rin ite,s. [Mod. Lat. pentacrin(us) ; 
Eng. surf, -ite.] A recent or fossil Pentacrinus. 

“In the condition of their digestive system the 
Pmtacrinifsx mil Comstula? correspond with the 
Bryorui .* *'— Owen An at. invert, .{iiim. (ed. 1st), p. 114. 

pen tie' ri nold, a. [Mod. Lat. pentacrin- 
(us) (q.v.) ; suff. -oitL] 

Zool. : The advanced stage of a crinoid 
larva. 

pen-tac’-rin-us, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
Alvei' (fcrinon) = a lily, from its fine rays.] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the Penta- 
crinid®. The column is i>entagonal. Penta- 
crinus caput Medusce is found in the Caribbean 
Sea ; P. europmts is the larva of A ntedon rosacea „ 
Mr. George Jeffreys in 1S70 dredged up another 
Bpeeies, which lie ealled P. Wyville-Thomsoni, 
from the coast of Portugal from a depth of 
6,570 feet. 

2. Palcermt. : Seven species are known in 
the Lias, seven in the Jurassic, three in the 
Cretaeeoos, and three in the Eocene strata. 
Of these, Pentacrinus ( Extracrinus ) Briamts, 
from the Lower Lias of Lyme Regis, has ex- 
traordinarily ramified arms or rays. 

* pent-a-eros -tie, a. & s. [Pref. pent-, and 
Eng. acrostic (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Containing five acrostics of the 
same name. 

B. .*1s subs*. : A set of verses so disposed 
as to have five acrostics of the aame name in 
five divisions of each verse. 

pen tac'-ta, s. [Pref. pent-, and Gr. 

(akte) = a promontory.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Pen- 
tactid®. Several species are British. 

pen tae'-ti -dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pentoct(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. a<U- suff. -Wte.] 

Zool. : A family of llolothuroidea, containing 
the genera Psolinus, Cucumaria, and Genus. 

pen'-tad, s. [Pref. pent-, and Eng. (tooti)cuL] 

Chem. : A name given to those elements 
which can directly unite with or replace five 
atoms of hydrogen, chlorine, or other mona- 
tomic element. The chief pentads are nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, and bis- 
muth. 

pen-ta-dac'-tyl, pen - ta dac’ - tyle, 
pen-’ta-dac'-tyl-ous, a.' TPref. penta-, 
and Gr. SoxtvAos (daktulos) = a finger, a toe.j 
Having five fingers or toes, or five appendages 
resembling fingers or toes. 

“ModiflcAtiona of a common heterodont, diphyodont 
pentadactyle form. “ — Encyc. Brit. led. ?th). iv. 383. 

pen-ta-dee -ane, s. [Pref. penta-, and Eng. 

deCailC.] 

Chem. : C15II32. Benzyl-hydride. A hydro- 
carbon ohtained from American petroleum by 
fractional distillation. Sp. gr. = 0S25 at 19°, 
boils at 200-262% and with chlorine yields 
pentadeeyl chloride, C 15 1I 31 C1. Passed through 
a red-hot tube it is converted into decane, 
CioH™. 

pen ta de£ -Ine, s. [Pref. pent a-, and Eng. 

decine.] 

Chem. : CijHog. Benzylene. A hydrocarbon 
homologous with acetylene, produced by 
heating triamylene acetate with potash. It is 
a colourless liquid, and boils at 230-240*. 

pen - ta - de - 9yl' - ie, a. [Pref. jwnta - ; Gr. 
Zina (deka) = teu ; Eng. (oxat)yl, ami sutf. -ic.] 
Derived from or containing 15 atoms of me- 
thylene (CH) 2 , and oxatyl. 

pcntadecylie-aeid, s. 

Chem. : C15H30O0 = Cj4tI29.CO.OH. Ob- 


taiued by the oxidation of m ethyl- pentad ecvl- 
ketooe. It crystallizes in nacreous scales, 
which melt at *51% and boil at 256° uuder a 
pressure of 100 mm. 

pen-ta del -phoiis, a. [Pref. pent-, and Gr. 
ofoAipds ( adelphos ) = a brother.] 

Bot.t Having the stamens in five bundles, 
as in the genus Melaleuca. ( R . Brown.) 

pen-ta-des -ma, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
6e<rpa (desma) = a bond, a fetter : so named 
because the stamens are in three bundles.] 

Bot. : A genus of Garcinie®. Pentadesma 
butyracea is the Butter and Tallow tree of 
Sierra Leone, so-called because the fruit, when 
cut, yields a yellow, greasy juice. 

pen’-ta-fid, a. [Pref. penta-, and Lat. findo 
(pa. t. Juli) = to cleave.] 

Bot. : Divided or cleft into five. 

pen-tag'-en-fst, s. [Pref. penta - ; Gr. *yeVos 
(genos) = race, and Eng. suff. -ish] 

Anthrop. : (See extract). 

“ Whilst the monogenista a-vume that the five 
primary trunks have proceeded from the same stock, 
and have the same roots, the pentagevists (if we in. ly 
nse this term) assume five distinct and independent 
stocks."— Broca .* Human Hybrid it y (ed. Blake), p. 12. 

pen-tag" -er-on, s. [First element, Gr. TreWe 
(pcn^c) = five ; second, doubtful ; possibly a 
variant of pentagon.] A mystic figure pro- 
duced by prolonging the sides of a regular 
pentagon till they intersect. It can be made 
without a break in the drawing, 
and, viewed from five sides, ex- 

r hibits the form of the Greek A. 
[Pentalpha.] According to Lu- 
cian, it served the Pythagoreans 
for a salutation and symbol of 
rKNTAotRoic health. In German mythology 
it was regarded as the footprint 
of swan-footed Nornen, till, as Christianity 
gained ground, these beings were looked on as 
witches aod evil spirits. Henceforward, this 
sign was, with the sign of the cross, placed at 
the door to prevent the entrance of Druden 
and witches, but any break in the figure caused 
it to lose its virtue. (Cf. Goethe : Faust, pt. i.) 

" The great arch-ruler, potentate of hell. 

Trembles when Bacon bids him or his friends 
Bow to tlie force of his pentageron." 

Greene : Friar Ba con. 

pen-ta-glot, s. [Pref. penta-, and ykurra 
(glAta) — z tongue.] A book in five different 
languages. 

pen’-ta-g6n,s. [Fr. pentagon* = five-cornered, 
from " Lat. pentagonus, pentagonius — pen- 
tagonal, pentagonium — a pentagon ; from Gr. 
TrevraYtovos (pentagonos) — pentagonal ; Tverrd- 
yt ovov (pentago non) = a pentagon, from neVra 
(perzta) = five, and ytuvia (gonia)-= a comer, 
an angle ; ltal. & Sp. pentagono.] 

1. Geom. : A figure having five sides and 
five angles. A regular pentagon is one which 
has equal sides and angles. 

“By his side * polyedron composed of twelve 
pent i^ Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., 

2. Fort. : A fort with five bastions. 

pen-tag -dn-al, * pen - tag^ -on - all, a. 

[Eug. }*ntagon; -al.] Having five angles or 
corners ; in form of a pentagon. 

"But the bi 7 *r which sends forth shoots and 
prickles from its angles maintaius its pentagonall 
figure ."— Browne : Garden o/ Cyrus, ch. iL 

pen-tag"-on-al-ly, adi\ [Eng. pentagonal ; 
*Iy.] With live angles. 

"The flowers before explication are pentagonall y 
wraiijied up with some resemblance of the bl&tta or 
motn .‘’ — Browne : Garden of Cyrus, cb. IL 

* pen-tag'-on-oiis, a. [Eng. pentagon ; -ou$.] 
Pentagonal, five-angled. 

pen'-ta gram, s. [Pref. penta-, and ypdupa 
(gramma) = a letter.] The same as Pentacero.v 
(q.v.). 

“Sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Some fieure like a wizard pentagram 
Ou garden graveL’ Tennyson ■ The Brook. 

pen'-ta -^raph, s. [Pavtocraph.] 

pen-ta-graph -ie, pen-ta ^raph'-ic-al* 

a. [Pantograpuic.] 

t pen’-ta-gyn, s. [Pentaovnia.] 

Bot. : A plant having five pistils. 

pen-ta gyn'-i-a, s. pi. [Pref. penta-, and 
Gr. yvnj (gune) — a woman.] 

Bot. : An order of plants in the Linufean 



system. It contains those which have five 
pistils. 

pen-ta-gyn' i-an, pen-tag" -yn ous, a. 

[Eng.Veftta£yn;*-ian, _ous.] 

Bot. : Having five styles. 

pen-ta-hc[-dral, * pen-ta-he' drous, 
* peri-ta-e -drous, ' pen-ta-he -dric- 

al, a. [Pref. penta-, and e5pa ( hedra ) = a side, 
a base.] Having five equal sidea. 

“The peotaodrous columnar comlloid bodies »r» 
composed of plates set lencthways. aud passing (rota 
the surface to the axis.”— Woodward. 

pen-ta-he’-dron, s. [Pentahedral.] 

Geom. : A figure having five equal sides. 

pen-ta-hex-a-he-dral, a. [Pref . pentar, 

and Eng. herein edral (q.v.).J 

Crystall. : Exhibiting five ranees of faees, 
one above another, each range containing six 
faces. 

pen-ta-hir -s6-line,s. [Pref.petita-; secoud 
eleme’nt not apparent.] 

Chem. : C 13 H 15 X. A homolngue of chino- 
line, occurring among the higher products of 
the dr>* distillation of cinchonine. (JFcifte.) 



pen-tall, s. [Eng. pen (2), and tail.] 

Zool. : Ptilocercus lowii, the sole species of 
the genus. It is a small insectivorous mam- 
mal, confined to 
Borneo, and little 
is known of its ha- 
bits. Length, from 
five to six inehes, 
% with tail of about 
* the same length. 
Blackish bro wn 
pestail. above, the hairs 
with yellowish 
tips ; low'er parts and cheeks yellow- 
ish ; a black streak, on each side of 
the faee, encloses the eyes. The tail 
is a most peculiar organ ; the base is 
hairy, then a portion is naked, and at 
the end, for about one-third of the 
whole length, long hairs are spread on 
both sides like the feathering of an arrow, 
w f hence the animal has received both its scien- 
tific and its popular name. [Ptilocercus.] 


pen-ta -loph'-o don, s. [Pref. penta- ; Gr. 
kotos' (lopttos) = a ridge, and sufT. -odou.] 
Palrcont. : A name proposed by Dr. Faleoner 
for a type of extinct Proboscideans, with five- 
ridged molars. 


pen ta-loph'-o-dont, a. [Pentalophodon.] 
Having the molars with five ridges. 

"The talophodtmt type Is represented In the 
Upper Miocene (SiwAlik formation of India.) by 
Mastodon si valentis."— XtchUson: Palaontology, iL 
SST. 


* pent-al'-pha, s. [Pref. pent-, and Gr. 5A<J»a 
(<iip/ia)= the name of the first letter of the 
Greek alphabet.] A pentagram, or penta- 
geron (q.v.). 

pen-tam'-cr-a, s. pi. [Pentamerus.] 

Entom. : A section of Coteoptera, com- 
prising Beetles with five-jointed tarsi. It is 
divided into seven tribes : Adepliaga, Palpi- 
cornia (Philhydrida), Brachelytra, Neero- 
phaga (Clavicornia), Lamcllicornia, Serri- 
cornia, and Malacodermata. 

pen-tam'-er-an, s. [Mod. Lat. pcntamer(a); 
Eng. suff. -an.j 

Entom.: A beetle of the tribe Peatamer* 
(q.v.). 

pen-ta-mer'-I-d£e, s. pi. [Jlod. Lat. pen- 
tamcTius); Lat, fem. adj. suff. - idee .] 

Palceont. : A family of Clisenterata (q.v.), 
with two genera, Pentamerus and Striekland- 
iua, from the Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous formations. Shell smooth and 
imperforate, with a prominent Leak ; the 
articulated valves divided into five parts or 
chambers. 


pen-tam'-er-ous, a. [Pentamera.] 

1. Bot. : Having five i>arts. 

2. Entom. : Of or pertaining to the Pen- 
tamera (q.v.). 

pen-tam'-er-us, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
pepos ( mrros ) = a part ; sn called because both 
valves are divided by a central septum, making 
four chambers, and in one valve the septum 
itself contains a small chamber making tive.l 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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Palcvont. : The typical peons of the family 
Pentamerida?, or, according to Woodward, a 
genua of Rhynchonellidac (q.v). Shell im- 
punctate, ovate, vcntricose, with large in- 
curved beak : valves usually plaited; dental 
plates converging, and supported on a promi- 
nent septum ; dorsal valve with two con- 
tiguous longitudinal septa opposed to the 
plates of the other valve. Fifty species are 
known, from the Upper Silurian and Devonian. 

pentamerus beds, a. pi 

Geol : The Upper Caradoc, orWenlock grit, 
pentamerus limestone, s. 

Geol. : Two series of limestone beds : (1) an 
tipper Pentamerus limestoae of Upper Lud- 
low ago, and a corresponding one in the Hel- 
derberg group in America ; (2) the Pentamerus 
Knightii limestone, equivalent to the Aymes- 
Iry limestone ; the shell is found abundantly 
around Aymestry. It is older than No. (1). 

pen-t&m'-e ter, s. «fc a. [Lat. from Or. 
irtvrancTpcx; ( pentametros ), from uevre (pentc) 
= live, and perpov (matron) = a measure ; Fr. 
pentametrr,; Ital. & Sp. ptoifamriro.] 

A- A s substantive: 

Pros. : A verse of five feet, used especially 
in Latin and Greek poetry, in which the first 
two feet may be either dactyls or spondees, 
the third must be a spundee, and the last two 
anapipsts, or it may be considered as consist- 
ing of two parts, each containing two feet and 
a syllable : the first half consists of two 
dactyls or spondees and a long syllable, the 
second half must consist of two dactyls and a 
syllable. Hexameter and pentameter verses 
used alternately constitute what is called 
elegiac measure. 

B, As adj.: Containing five metrical feet: 
as, a pentameter verse. 

’ pen tam'-et riz^, v.t. [Eng. pentameter ; 
-tzr.] To form or turn into a pentameter. 

M An upt word which finnta mtlrluu the verae."— 
Southey: l'h« Ooctor; Fray. on Mortality. 

pen t&m'-jf rdn, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
fivpav ( muron ) = a sweet, vegetable juice. J 
Med. & Pharm. : An old name applied to an 
ointment described by Aetius, containing live 
ingredients. ( Mayne .) 

t p6n t&n'-ddr, *. [Pentandria ] 

Pot . : Any plant of the class Pentandria. 

pen tan'-dri a, s. pi. [Pref. pent-, and Gr. 
op»jp (oner), geriit. dvBpo s (a/ufr<w) = a man.] 
Hot. : The fifth class in Liomcus’s natural 
ay stem. It consisted of hermaphrodite plants 
having five stamena with filaments distinct 
from each other and from the pistil. lie 
divided it into, Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, 
Tetragynia, Penlagynia, and Polygyuin. 

pen-t&n -dri-an, pcn-t£n- drous, a. 

[Pkntamoiua.] Of or pertaining to the Pen- 
tandria; having live stamens with distinct 
filaments not connected with the pistil, 

pon-tane, «. [Gr. w«Vr« (pente ) = five ; -ane 
(Chan.).] 

Chem. : C'.Hj?. Amyl hydride. A mobile 
colourless liquid, found In" the light tnr oils 
from the distillation of eanmd coal, nnd easily 
obtained from Pennsylvanian petroleum by 
fractional distillation. It boils at 37-30*. 

pen-ta-no'-mus, s, [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
mi/io (moan) = a thrend.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Polynnnldre (q.v.). The 
free tllauicuts in Pentaiirmustiuiugunrins , from 
llie west coast of Africa, are considerably 
longer than the body, 

• pcnt'-fcn-glo, 3. [Pref. pent-, nnd Eng. 
angle (q.v.).J A pentngmn,orpentngeron(q.v.). 

"That they [evil apirll't'irn lifrftld of the pcntnnyfr 
of Aolumon, Uiouuh »o M-t forth with Die body of man, 
mi to touch amt nut tho live place* whort-ln mir 
8ni lour wiu wounded, I know nut how to anient." — 
lire wni ' I’ulyar jfrrourj. hk. I., cli. x. 

• p6nt-ftn' gn lar, a. [Pref. p ut-, nnd 
Eng. angular (q.v.) ; Fr. pmUtngulaire.) 
llaviog five angles or corners. (Grew.) 

p£n ta p£t'~n lous, a. [Pref. penta-, nnd 
Eng. )>ctalouA (q.v.).J 
Pot. : llnvlng five pclals. 

p6nt-a phaF-ma con,' s. [Pref. pnla-, 
and Eng. pharmtikon (q.v.).] 

Med. : A medicine having five ingredients. 


pen ta-phyl-lo^d-al, a. [Pref. jxnta-, 
Gr. <f>v\\ov ( pkullon ) = a leaf, and sntT. -vulal.] 
Pot.: Appearing to have five leates, re- 
sembling five leaves. 


pen -ta style, s. A a. [Pref. pente-, and Gr. 
orvAos (sfuit»5)=a column ; Fr. p«nbi*ty?r.] 

A* Assubst. : A portico with five columns. 
B, As adj. : Having five columns. 


pen-tdph’ yl lous, o. [Pref. penta-, and 
Gr. ^eAAoe ( phullon ) = a leaf.] 

Pot. : Having five leaves. 

* pen tip -o dy, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
irou? (perns), gen. rroio? (pedos) — a foot.] 

Pros. : A measure or aeries of five feet. 

pen-t&p'-ter-a, a. [Pref. penta-, and Or. 
inepoL ( ptCTii), !>i. of Ttr(pot/(pteron) — a. feather, 
a wing.] 

Pot. : A genus ofCombretaceie, nr a sub-genua 
of Termiuaiia, having a live-, rarely a seveu- 
winged fruit. Known species about twelve, 
all large trees. Pentaptera glavcn , a tTee sixty 
io eighty feet high, growing in Pegu, furnishes 
masts and spars. The Canarese make lime 
from the calcined bark and wood. 

pen-tap'-tcr-ous, a. [Pentaptera.] 

Pot. (Chiefly of fruits): Having live winga. 
(Treas. of Pot.) 

* pent'-ap-tote, «. (Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
n-ruicnc ( ptosis ) = a falling, a case ; vlmta 
(pipto) = to fall.] 

Gram. : A noun having five cases. 

* pent'-ap tych, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gi. 

(jttuche) — a fold.] 

Art : An altar piece consisting of & eentn 
portion, with double folding wings on each 
side. 

* pent'-ar ehy, s. [Gr. nevre ( pente ) = five, 
and opxrj (arche) — rule, government.] Govern- 
ment by a body of five. 

" Those five fair t)r<*tlieren, which I eun)t of late. 
For their just mnotvr called the pcutarchy.” 

l\ Fletc/ier : Furpla Itland, vi. 

pen'-t&S, 8. [Gr. neyrni ( pentas ), from Treniras 
(pempns) = a body of five. So named because 
the parts of the tlowcr are in fives instead of 
in fours.] 

Pot. : A genus of Cinchonads, family Hedyo- 
tidaj. Pentas carnea , u pretty ah rub, is cul- 
tivated in hot-houses. 


pen-ta-scp'-a-lous, a. [Pref. penta-, and 
Eng. 'srpaluus (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having five sepals. 

* pen'-ta SpaSt, S. [Gr. nevraanaerrov (pen- 
taspasto'n), from nivre (peufe) = five, ami andoj 
(spud) = to draw ; Fr. peafaspasfe.) An engine 
with five pullies. 

pcn-ta-sper'-moiis, a [Pref. penta-, and 
Gr. <rn(pp.a ( sperma ) = a seed.] 

Pot. : Containing or having five eeeds. 

• pen' ta stich, *. [Gr. nf^roaTiyo? (penta - 
stichos ),' from nevre (pente) — live, and <rrtxov 
(stirhos) ~ n verse ; Fr. pentastique.] A com- 
position consisting of live verses. 

pen tas'-tich ous, a. [Pref. penta-; Gr. 
arixof (stichos) = n row, and Eng. sutf. -cnw.] 
Pot. (Of phyllotaxis) : Quineuncial (q.v.). 


pen tds to ma, s. (Pref. pentu-, aud Gr. 
aropa (stoma) =‘u mouth.] 

Zvol. : A genus of Entozon, family Acaridre, 
MOmetime* placed In a separate order, Acnn- 
thotlu ca. Thu body is segmented, the head 
armed with four lurgo 
hooka or daws, arranged 
in pairs on each side of 
the mouth. These hooks 
were mistaken by the 
older naturalists for ad- 
ditional mouths, nnd pro- 
cured for the animal its 
generic name. Pentasto- 
uui dent icu lot utn, the lar- 
val condition of P. he* 
n ioi tbs, which infests the nasal cavities of the 
dog, is tolerably frequent in human sulijcrta 
on the continent, but causes no functional dis- 
turbance. (See extract under Pkntabtojik.) 



pen ta stdme, ». [Pentastoma.] Any In- 
dividual of the genus lYntnstoum (q.v.). 

"The ether human I'na.utnmn roa- 

itrlrrum, the llvi-r anil luinm. ami, tm n- eenia 

of It* cum jia rati Vi-ly Inivo •!*••. I* w»t«»hk- nt trl vlmr 1 1 *« 
to mtIou* amt evm» falal H incnanrpn in»rn 

half nil 1 tarli In mi liu-h in U-nulh "—Hr. CobtfaUt, hi 
V*m(>i'« ttlcl. Mt*L M. UWU Ji. 1,111. 


pen'-ta-tench, t. [Lat. pentateurkus, from 
Gr, tre’ere (jxnte) ~ five, and rtOxo? (f^udion) = 
a tool, a book; Fr. j*ntateuquc; Ital. A Sp. 
per.tatnico.) 

Script. Canon ; A term «pplie<l cxcla- 
eivcly to the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment collectively, termed In Ibbrew nvn 
(torah) = the Lsw. Tlte first mention of the 
fivefold division is by Josi-phus. It smuts to 
have been made by the Septuagint translators, 
who then bestowed on the volume a Greek 
name expressive of what they hod done. 
[Etym.] In its undivided state it is called 
in Ezra vil. 0, “ the Law of Moses in Neli. 
viii. 1, " the Eook of the Haw of Moses,’* nml, 
more simply, in 2 Citron, xxv. 4, xxxv. 12. Ezra 
vi. 18, Nell. xiii. I, “tlie Hook of Moj.es.'* it 
is the “ Hook of the Law of Hie Lord *’ (Jeho- 
vah) in 2 Chron. xvii. 9. Either the Penta- 
teuch or the book of Deuteronomy is the 
“Book of the Covenant*' in 2 Kings xxiii. 2, 
21, nnd " the Book of the Law ’* in xxii. 8. 
The titles in both the A.V. and the R.V. of 
the Bible, following tho Septmigint, attribute 
the five books to Moses. The Hebrew text pre- 
fixes his name only to !>eutermioniy(Dcut. i. 1), 
aad tu pi >r* ions of the others (Exod. xvii. 14, 
xxiv. 3, 4. xxxiv. 27). No critic attributes 
Deut. xxxiv. 5 to Moses. Some other pas- 
sages seem of later date, Gen. xii. 6, xiv. 14 
(cl. with Judges xviii. 29). Gen. xxxvi. 31, 
Lev. xvii:. 2S, Deut. iii. 11, &c. ; others, such 
as modesty would have pi*e vented Moses 
from writing (Exod. xi. 3. Num. xii. 3). These 
are often attributed to Ezra. Except tlie 
author of tho Clemeatine Homilies, who dis- 
believed, and Jerome, who doubted it, the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateueh seems 
to have been universally accepted by the early 
Christians. Tn 11(37 Aben Ezra expressed Ins 
doubts, as did llobbcs in 1651. Astruc, in 
1753, published the hypothesis of different 
documents proved by the diversity in the 
Divine names employed [Eloiiist, Jkhovist], 
a view now accepted by most critics. Since 
theu there have been tho Fragmentary 
llyj luthesia of Yater & Hartmann (1815-1S1X), 
by which the book is supposed to be made up 
of fragments put together, and the supple- 
mentary Hypothesis of De Wettc, and many 
more. llengMeubcrg is the chief opponent 
of Astruc’s hypothesis, considering that the 
name God is used when creation is referred 
to, and Jehovah when there is redemption. 
Betweeu 1862 and 1871 Bishop Colenso, of 
Natal, published a critical commentary on 
the Pentateuch, denying the Mosaic author- 
ship of the book, and attributing the iAjviti- 
cal regulations to the priesthood during aud 
after tho Babylonian captivity (n.c. 600-450). 
These views created great excitement. They 
were controverted in many pamphlets, and 
led to the ecclesiastical prosecution of their 
author. [Genesis, Exodus.] 

^ Somririmn, Pentateuch : 

Seripf. : The Pentateueh In use among the 
Samaritans. Words which have in them d 
and r, and again, * nnd t\ letters unlike in 
the S.nnaritiin, but very similar in Hebrew 
[t (c t) nml fr), also * lij and t (r)], are some- 
times interchanged, allowing Hint tho work 
waa derived from a Hebrew original. The 
passages attributed to Ezra are in it. It sub- 
stitutes Mount Gcrizim for Mount Kbal in 
Deut. xxvii. 4. The text in various places 
dillers from the Hebrew, generally, however, 
agreeing with the Soptmigint. The chronology 
also Is ill places at variance w itli that of tlie 
Hebrew Bible. If Josephus Is corn-ct as to 
the date of tho building of the Temple on 
Mount Gcrizim, ihc Samaritan Pentateuch was 
made prolmbly about 3. o n.c., though tho 
popular belief is that it is much older. 

pen tn tcuch -al, n. [Eng. ywiM/rucA ; -aL] 
Pcrlaming <<r roluiing to the pontalcuch ; con- 
tained in the pentateui li. 

’’Tho Iriwlim r>r tlie (ml lun . . »rrr> its fur frv>m Ui* 
PfiiOiO-urfatl nf rUliN'>ni»l«rM iw tln< uiwi 

ot lli« 1-’ »J lr ” M‘ /. >brrh n .mimJA UIiI T*tt, in 
Jnrhh Church, bcL Mil . y TM. 

p2n tAth I 6n ic, a. (Pn f. jvnta-, nnd Eng. 
(d>)rh noi r. ) Dei ived from or containing dithi* 
ouic ncnl. 

pcntalhlonio acid, s. 

Chem*? n^n°a- An odd produced by the 
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action of hydrogen sulphide on sulphurous 
acid It is colourless and inodorous, and 
under the influence of heat is decomposed 
into sulphur, sulphurous acid, sulphuric acid, 
and hydrogen sulphide. Its salts are all 
soluble, and the barium salt crystallizes from 
alcohol in square prisms. 

pen-t&t'-o-ma, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. ropy) 
(tome) = a cutting ; (temnd) = to cut.] 

Entnvi. : Forest-bug, Wood-bug; the typical 
genus of the old family Pentatomidae (q.v.). 
Stephens described fifteen species as British. 

* pen-ta-tom'-I-dJO, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. penta- 
toui(a ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -td«j.) 

Entom. : An old family of Land Bugs, 
founded by Leach, recognised by Stephens, 
Swainson, Ac. Now merged in Scutata (q.v.). 

pen'-ta-tone, s. [Pref. penta-, and Eng. 
tone.] * 

Music: An interval of five whole tones, an 
augmented sixth. 

pen-ta ton’-ic» a. [Pentatone.] Contain- 
ing five whole tones. 

pentatonic-scale, ?. The name given 
by Carl Engel to the ancient musical scale, 
which is best described as that formed by 
the black keys of the pianoforte It consists 
of the first, second, third, fifth, and sixth 
degrees of a modern diatonic sca'e. 

pen-taf-ro-pis, s. [Gr. TrevTnrpoTro? (pen- 
tatropos) = of five kinds : pref. penta-, and Gr. • 
TpD7ro5 (tropos), or Tpomj (trope) = a turn.) 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiade®. Penta* ropia 
spiralis is a twining slender shrub, the tubers 
of which are eaten in the Puiyaub, and the 
flowers used medicinally. 

pen tar'-a-lent, a, [Pref. penta-, and Lat. 
miens, gen it. 'valent is, pr. par. of valeo = to be 
able, to be worth.] 

Chem.: Quinquivalent (q.v.). 

pentavalent-elemonts, a. pi [Pen- 

tads.] 

* pen- te- con -ter, s. [Gr. nfvnjKoi'ropos, 
7ret'T7jKdvTepo9 (pentekontoros , pcntekontrros), 
from irevnjKovTa ( pentekonta ) = fifty ; Fr. pen- 
tecontre.] 

Greek Antiq. : A Grecian ship of burden with 
fifty oars. 

Pen-te-eost, * pente-coste, s. [A.S. 

pentecosten ; from Lat. pent tens ten, accus. of 
pentecoste, Gr. irevnjKoaTrj (pentekoste ) = pen- 
tecost ; lit. fem. sing, of ntirrqKOOTos (pente- 
kostos ) = fiftieth, from newt ( pente ) = five ; 
ltal. pentecoste, pentecosta ; Sp. pentecostes ; 
Fr. penteedte.] 

1. Judaism : One of the three greatest Jewish 
festivals. Its Greek name was given because 
It wns held on the fiftieth day [Etym.], count- 
ing from the second of the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 
15, 16), whence it was called in Hebrew the 
Feast of Weeks (Dent. xvi. 9, 10). By this 
account the enumeration of the weeks was to 
be from “such time as thou beginnest to 
put the sickle to the corn.” It was called 
also the Feast of Harvest, or Firstfruits of 
Wheat Harvest (Exod. xxiii. 16 ; xxxiv. 22). 
When it came every Jewish male had to pre- 
sent himself before Jehovah (Exod. xxiii. 17 ; 
xxxiv. 23). Meat or wave offerings, especially 
two wave loaves, and sacrifices were presented 
at the festival (Lev. xxiii. 16, 17, Ac.; Num. 
xxviii. 26-31; Deut. xvi. 9-12). The Holy 
Spirit descended on the members of the infant 
Christian church on the day of Pentecost, im- 
parting the gift of tongues (Acts ii. 1-20). 
In ancient times the Peutecost lasted but a 
single day, but modern Judaism extends it 
to two. 

2. Church Hist.: Whitsuntide, a feast which, 
i eckoning inclusively, is fiftydays after Easter, 
it is kept in commemoration of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. 

" 'Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Cotue Pentecost as quickly as it will, 
bouia five and twenty years.” 

Shakesp. : Home o <t Juliet, L &. 

pen-te-cost'-al, a. As. [Eng. pcntecost; - al .] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Pen- 
tecost or Whitsuntide. 

* B. As suhst. (PI): Offerings or oblations 
made by parishioners to the parish priest at 
the feast of Pentecost, and sometimes by in- 
ferior churches to the mother church. 


* pen'-te-ods-ter» 8. [Gr. 7r«in-rj*o<mjp (pen- 
telcoster), from nevnqKO <jtos (pentekostos) — 
fiftieth.) 

Greek Antiq. : A commander of fifty men ; 
a title i*eculiar to the Spartan army. 

* pen'-te-cos tys, s. [Gr.] 

Greek A nliq. : A body or troop of soldiers. 

pen tel -le, pen-tel'-ic-an, * pent-like, 

a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to Mount 
Peuteles near Athens ; specif., applied to a 
kind of marble obtained there. It had an 
exceedingly delicate grain, and sometimes 
greenish spots. The Parthenon, Propy lreum, 
and other buildings in Athens were con- 
structed of this marble. 

pen'-tenc, s. [Gr. ntvre (pente) = five ; -ene 
(Chem.). J [Amylene.] 

* pen-the-mim-er, s. \Gt. 

(penthemi meres), from wo-re (pente) — five, and 
rjp.if*£pirjs (hemimeres) = halved, half.] The 
first two feet and a half of a verse ; the Half 
of a pentameter, consisting of two feet and a 
half. 

"The charm of the Latin pentameter la enhanced 
by the rliy unrig of the last syllables of the two pen- 
themimers.”—Sayce : Comparutiv « Philology, p. SSL 

pent -house, pent -15c, *pent-ise, s. A a. 

[A corrupt, of pentice, or apentice, from O. Fr. 
ajicntis , appentis, from Lat. appendicium = 
an appendage.] [Appendix.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Building : 

(1) A projection over a door, entrance, 
window, or a flight of steps, Ac., for protec- 
tion from the weather. 

(2) A shed standing aslope from the main 
wall or building. 

"Sorno old pent houte near the town." 

Prior: Turtle & Sparrow. 423 . 

2. Ordn. : A small house, made of boards 
united by hooks and staples, for protecting a 
gun and its carriages mnuuted en barbette from 
the weather. 

3. Anything overhanging or resembling a 
penthouse. 

* B. A 5 adj. : Overhanging. 

"Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 

Hang upon his penthouse lid." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, l. & 

•pent’ -lee, # pent -esse, * pent-ise, 
* pent isse, * pent-ys, s. [Penthouse.] 

pen -tile, s. [Pantile.) 

* pent-ls, * pent-iz, s. [Penthouse.) 

pent-land-Ite, s. [After Mr. Pentland ; 
suff. -iie (Min.) ; Ger. eisennickclkies.] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, with octa- 
hedral cleavage, but mostly found massive. 
Hardness, 3*5 to 4 ; sp. gr. 4*6 ; colour, brouze- 
yellow; streak, bronze-brown. Compos.: 
aulphur, 36*0; iron, 41*9; nickel, 22*1 = 100, 
corresponding with the formula (INi+§ Fe)S. 
Mined for the nickel it coutaius. 

pen-tre-mlte, S. [Pentremites.] Any in- 
dividual of the genus Peutieinites, or of the 
order Blastoidea. 

pentremite-limestone, s. 

Geol. : A limestone of Carboniferous age in 
America, abounding in pentremites. 

pen-tre-ml’-tes, s. [Pref. pente-, and Lat. 
remits — an oar.] 

Zool. : A genus of Blastoidea. The species 
were fixed to the sea bottom by a pedicle 
formed of solid polygonal plates, arranged in 
five a mb ul acral, and five interambulacral 
areas. Found in the Palaeozoic, especially iu 
the Carboniferous rocks. 

pent-ste-mon, 3 . [Pref. pent-, and Gr. 
o-rrifuov (sfeiadn).] [Stamen.] 

Bot. : A genus of American scrophularia- 
ceous plants, tribe Cheloneae. There are five 
stamens, but one is imperfect. Many species, 
with blue, purple, lilac, rose-colored, or yel- 
low flowers, are cultivated. 

pen’-tyl, s. [Pref. pent-, and Eng. (am)yf.) 

Chem. : C5H11CL Amyl chloride. When 
chlorine is passed into the vapour of pentane, 
two pentyls are obtained, one boiling at 
95-100°, the other, which is the chief product, 
at 102°. On decomposing these with potas- 
sium acetate, pentene, C;,Hio, is formed, boil- 


ing at 39-40°, and two acetic ethera, boiling 
between 135-140°. (W'a*fc.) 

pen-tyl’-ic, a. [Eng. pentyl; -ic.) Derived 
from or containing pentyl. 

penty lie-alcohols, s. pi. [Amyl-alco- 

HOLS.] 

pen'-ult, pe-nul’-ti-ma, s. [Lat. ptrne, 
pene = almost, and id* im ws = last.] The last 
syllable but oue of a word. 

* pe-nul'-tim, a. [Penultimate.] The last 
but mie. 

" The penulthn Lord in the last pedigree. "—Fuller 
Church ffist., vl 824. 


pe-ntil -tim ate, o. s «. [Penult.] 

A. As adj. : Last but one , applied to the 
last syllable but one of a word, the syllable 
preceding it being termed the antepenultimate. 

B. As subst. : The last syllable but one of a 
word ; the penult. 


pe-num-bra, s. [Lat. petne = almost, ana 
umbra = a shadow.) 

Optics : A faint shadow thrown by a lumin- 
ous body. It is brighter than the true shadow, 
though less so than the luminous body itself. 
It is a modification of the true shadow pro- 
duced by the commingling with it of rays 
emitted by a portion of the luminous body 
In an eclipse of the moon, the rays which have 
just grazed the edge of the earth are bent in- 
wards by the refraction of the atmosphere, 
besides having become tinged with a ruddy 
or copper hue. Falling upon the moon, 
then in shadow, they often render it faintly 
visible, and though of a copper hue, yet bright 
enough to permit markings on its surface to 
be seen. Yet at this time the moon is so 
much behind the earth that it cannot be 
reached by any direct rays from the sun. In 
an eclipse the periods when the first and the 
last contact with the penumbra will taka 
place are always carefully noted. 

pe-num'-bral, a. [Eng. penumbr(a); -a!.) 
Pertaining to or resembling a penumbra. 

" The penurnbral clouds are highly reflective. 

Mertchfl : Astronomy (ed. 6th), 5 396. 


pe-niir'-i-ous, o. [Eng. penury; -ous.) 

L Pertaining to or characterized by penury ; 
niggardly, mean ; not bountiful or liberal ; 
atingy ; sordidly mean. 

•• Die rather would he In penurious vain." 

Spenser : F. y., V. V. 46. 

• 2. Scant ; not plentiful. 

" Here creeps along a poor penurious stream." 

Pitt : Virgil ; Jineid ill. 


3. Suffering extreme want 

" I have but little gold ol late, brave Timon, 

The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In uiy penurious band." 

Shake rp. : Timon of Athens, iv. H 

% In Swift’a time the word was often mis- 
used by ignoraut ladies for nice and dainty. 


She's grown so nice and so penurious 
With Socrates and Epicurms." 

Sic if t : Panegyric on the Dean. 


pe-niir'-i-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. penurious; 
-ly.] In a penurious manner ; parsimoniously. 
"The place Is most penuriously empty of all other 
good outsides ."— Ben Jonson : Cynthia s /levels, 1L 2. 


pe-niir'-l-ous-ness, 3. (Eng. penurious; 
-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being penurious ; 
niggardliness, stiDginess ; sordid meanness ; 
parsimony. 

"Mr. Brooke, with hi# kindly penuriousnes*.”— 
Brit, quarterly tleview, lvll. 427. 

2. Scantiness ; scanty supply. 


pen'-u-ry, * pen-u-rle, s. [Fr. penurie, 
from Lat. penuria = want, need. From the 
same root as Gr. weir# (peina)— hunger, nevus 
(penia)= need.) 

1. Extreme want or poverty ; indigence. 

"In a few weeks he had been raised from penury 
and obscurity to opulence."— Macaulay : II uL Eng., 
ch. 1L 

* 2. Penuriousness, niggardliness. 

"God sometimes punishes one sin with another; 
pride with adultery. drunkenness with murder, care- 
lessness with Irreligion, idleness with vanity, penury 
with oppression."— Taylor: Faith £ Patience of the 
Saints. 


pen'- with-it e, s. [After Pen with, West 
Cornwall ; suff. -ite (Jl/in.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, occurring 
with quartz and rbadocliroisite. Hardness, 
8*5; sp. gr. 2*49; lustre, vitreous; colour, 
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dark r*Mish<brown ; transparent ; fracture, 
©onchoidal An analysis yielded : silica, 
3iV4U ; protoxide of manganese, 37*62 ; pro- 
toxide of iron, 2*52: water, 2180 ; scsqui- 
o\ide of umiiimn, 0*30 = 98 64. Suggested 
fonntila, MuSiOj 2aq. 

pen’ wom an, ». (Eng. pea (2), and vom/in.) 
A female writer ; on authoress. {Richardson : 
Clarissa Ha Howe, i. 329.) 

pV on (1), s. (Fr., = a pawn in chess, a foot* 
soldier; Sp. peon = a foot soldier, a day- 
labourer, a pedestrian, from Low Lat. jmdo nan, 
arcus, of pedo — a foot-soldier, from Lat. pes, 
gemt. pedis = a foot.] (Pawn (1), $.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. One travelling on foot ; a pedestrian. 

2. In the East Indies, a native constable, 

3. A day-labourer ; a servant ; specif., in 
Mexico, a debtor held by bis creditor in a 
form of qualified servitude, to work out his 
debt ; a serf. 

* II. Chess : A pawn. 

pc’ - on (2), s. (Penang dialect.] A rough apar 
rut from the Piney tree (q.v.). 

• pe'-on age (ago as lg), s. (Sp. peonaje .] 
The state or condition of a peoo ; serfdom. 

* pe-on-i^m, s. (Eng. peon; -tore.] Tbe same 
as Peonage (q.v.). 

pe’-6-ny, s. (P.eoxv.] 

peo' pie, * po pie. * poe pie, * po-pille, 
*po-ple, *pu pie, 5. (O. Fr. purple (Fr. 
pntple), from lat. pnpulum, accns. of populus 
= people ; Sp. pueblo ; ltal. popolo ; Port. 
povo ; Ger. pobel.] 

1. A nation ; the body of persons composing 
a nation, community, tribe, or race ; a com- 
munity, a race. (In this sense the word 
admits nf a plural.) 

'* Proph^ny n^aln before nmny peoples and nations 
•n<1 tongues .'— RrpelaHon x 1L 

* People is a collective noun, and is generally 
construed with n plural verb. 

2. Persona generally or indefinitely ; men. 

" Peojrf* Lave lived twenty-four days upoo nothing 
but wjiUt."— Ar'mthnot * On Aliments. 

3. With a possessive pronoun, those who 
ere closely connected with the persoo or per- 
ions indicated by the pronoun, as — 

(1) Family, ancestors. 

(2) Attendants, followers, domestics, 

" You slew great number of hla people." 

Shakes?. : Twelfth Sight, lit 8L 

H The People : 

1. The commonalty, as distinguished from 
persons of raok ; the' populace. 

2. The uneducated ; the rabble ; the vulgar. 

People's Party, «. A political organ- 
ization (1892) seeking to ioc.vase the cur- 
rency, to limit land ownership, and to transfer 
the control of railways to the public. Also 
called Populist Party. ( V. S.) 
peo'-ple, r.f. (People, v.] To stock with 
people or inhabitants ; to populate. {Lit. A fig.) 

’*IIi\rk 1 how through tbe peopled sir. 

The busy murmur glow#.” Cray : 0 d* on Spring. 

* pco'-plc less, a. (E Tin. people ; -less.] Des- 
titute of people ; unfrequented. 

*’ Many crooked and pcopleleu lanes."— Poe : U'orfci 
(Wl), it 40&. 

t pco'-plcr, «. (Eng. peopl{ e); -er.] An in- 
habitunt. 

• peo' plish, r.t. [Peopliss, a.] To fill with 
people. (/*a!*{ 7 miT). 

• pco'-pUsh, a. (Eng. people) ; -isk.] Yulgnr. 

Po'-or-I, ». [Native name.] A dye obtained by 
the natives of India from the urine of cattle 
fed upon mango leaves. It gives n bright 
yellow colour, but retains un offensive amcll. 

\ pS-pXs’-tlC, a. & 9. (Fr. ptpasKque. ; Gr. 
Trewau'w (jxqxnno) = to ripen, to mature.l 

A. Asadj. : Producing suppuration. 

B. As subst. : A medicine given to produce 
proper suppuration and granulation in ulcers 
ami in wounds which are not healed by fo- 
mentation. 

* pcp-cr, * pep yr, *. (Pr.i*Msn.] 

p8p or in', s. [Ital. prperlno ; Fr. puerile; 
Ger. prperin.j 

Petrol. : A name oiigiimlly given to iho 


volcanic tuffs of the Albano Mountains, near 
Rome, but since adopted for aiiuilnr tuffs 
occurring elsewhere. It consists of a fine 
ash-gray to reddish-brown ground mass which 
encloses numerous and sometimes large crys- 
tals and crystal-fragments of felspars, horn- 
blende, ongite, mica, Ac., also fragments of 
other rocks. 

pop er-o'-ml a, a. [From Gr. (peperi) 
= pepper.] 

Dot. : The typical genus of Peperomhhe. It 
contains many species from the hotter parts 
of America, &c. Many are small creepers on 
the trunks of trees or wet rocks. Pepcrcmia 
pdlucida is used as a salad. 

pep cr-om -i doe, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. pepero - 
vii(n); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -ube.] 

Hot. : A family of Pipe race* (q.v.). 

* pop In,* pep-yn,* pyp-yn, s. [Fr.ptpln.) 
A kernel, a pip ; a seed of fruit. 

"Grape dried vuto the itevyn."— Wyclljfo • Jt amber t 
vt c 

* pc-pln-nl-er, s. (Pepin.] A nursery-gar- 
den ; a garden for raising plants from seeds. 

pop-i'-ta, s . A nugget of gold. 

* pe-plo, $. [People, s .] 

pcp’-lis, s. (Gr. it errAtc {peplis ) = purple 
spurge, Euphorbia Peplis.] 

Bot. : Water-purslane ; a genua of Lythreae 
(q.v.). Calyx campanulate. with six large, 
alternating with six small, teeth ; petals six 
or none ; stamens six, style very short, cap- 
sule two-celled. Kuowu species three, from 
Europe, North Africa, and temperate Asia. 
One, Peplis Portula, is British ; a small plant, 
three to eight inches long, with creeping little 
branched stems and obovate leaves, and 
minute purplish flowers ; solitary and axil- 
lary. Found in watery places, flowering lo 
July aud August. 

* pe pllsh, a. [Peoplish.] 

pep'-lo-lite, s. [Gr. ffeVAo? {peplos) = a man- 
tle, a robe, and Ai0o? ( lithos)=.a stone.] 

Min. ; The same as E8 maukite (q.v.). 

* pep'-lus, 5. [Lat., from Gr. rreVAo? (pep Jos).] 

Anc. Costume : A large, full, upper robe, 
worn especially by Greek women ; a maotle. 

po’-po, s. (Lat. = a pumpkin, from Gr. 
itinoiv (pfpou) = a kind of melon.) 

Bot.: A one-eelled, many-seeded, inferior, 
indehiscent, fleshy fruit, with the seeds 
attached to parietal pulpy placentae. Tbe 
cavity at maturity is often filled with pulp, 
and sometimes divided by folds of the placenta 
into spurious cells. Examples, the Cucumber, 
the Melon, and the Gourd. Lindley places it 
among his Syncarpi (q.v.). 

pc-pon'-i-da, s. (Gr. irenw {pepon) [Pepo], 
and eI3o« (rides) = form.) 

Bot. : Richard’a name for Tcpo (q.v.). 

pep'-o-mte, 8. [Gr. irinuiv {pepGri) = soft ; 
buff, -t/c {Min.).] 

Min.: A soft mineral occurring in diverging 
fibrous masses in a granulnr limestone at 
Schwarzcnberg, Saxony ; a kind of asbestos. 

pc-po'-nl-iira, s. [ljatinlsed from Gr. nt-iraiv 
( pepon ).J The same as Pepo (q.v.). 

pep’-por, * pep or, * pep yr, s. [A.S. 
pipor, from Lnt. piper, from Gr. nenffti {peperi), 
from Sansc. pippala = (1) the holy llg-treo, (2) 
long pep]>er.] 

1. Botany: 

0) The genus Piper (q.v.). 

(2) (Algspice, PlMr.NTOl. 

2. Foods: The dried Immature fruit or berry 
of Pijvr nigrum, usetl as a condiment, wliolo 
or ground. White pepper ia the berry deprived 
of its outer husk. It is Imported into this 
country chiefly from Java, Sumatra, Malacca, 
and Borneo, ami is nnmed after the locality 
from which derived ; thus. Penang, Mulabar, 
Sumatra, Trang, Ac. The ground peppers of 
coinmerrfi arc generally mixtures of different 
kinds of berries ; e.g,, Malabar is used (o give 
weight, Penring or Trang to give strength, and 
Sumatra to give colour. Pepper contains an 
alknlold (Pipkiiin), u volatile oil, an acrid 
resin, together with starch, gum, albumin. Ac. 
The ash In ground black pepper should not 


exceed 5 per cent., in white pepper S per cent. 
Long pepper ( Piper longum), which belongs to 
the same natural order, nud contains almost 
the same constituents, must be considered a 
true pepper, although of less value commer- 
cially. Pepper has been adulterated, more or 
le>s. for the lad; 200 years, the adulterants 
being rice uml rice husks, linseed meal, mus- 
tard husks, wheat flour, sago flour, ground date 
and olive stones, bone-dust, chalk, P. I)., &c., 
together with variable quantities of cayenne 
to restore the pungency. All these adulterants 
may be readily detected by the microscope. 

*1 (1) Cayenne Pepper: (Cayenne). 

(2) To have (or take) pepper in the nose : To 
take offence ; to be offended. 

Every man took pepper in the notn. m 

Elderton : Lsnten Stnffe. 1.579. 

(3) Pepper-and-salt: A term applied to a 
cloth or dress fabric of mingled black and 
white. 

"A *h or t~ tailed pepper-and-salt ooaL"— Mckens : 
Martin Chus&tewit, ch. xxvil. 

(4) Pepper-and-salt moth: 

Entom. : The same as Peppkred-motq (q. v.). 

pepper box, s. A small box or caster 
for dredging pepper on to meat or other food. 

" He caunot creep Into a halfpenny !>nr*e. uor Into « 
pepper-box."-^ Shakes/). : Merry H’feeJ, UL 5. 

pepper-brand, s. A kind of blight or 
mildew* atlecting corn ; bunt 

pepper cake, s. A kind of spiced cak« 
or gingerbread. 

pepper caster, 5. A pepper-box. 

pepper com, s. [FEpPEncoRS.] 
pepper- crop, s. 

Bot. : Sedan acre . (Stonecrop.) 

pepper- dulse, 8. 

Bot. : An algal, Laurenlia pinnntifida. It 
ia eaten in Scotland, but has a pungeut taste. 

pepper dust, s. 

Foods: The sweepings of warehouses tr 
which pepper berrries nn; stored. It contains 
a large proportion of sand, clay, and other 
Impurities, and is frequently added to cheap, 
low-classed black pepper. Kuowu in the trade 
as P. D. 


pepper-elder, s. 

Bot.: A West Indian name for Peperomla, 
Enckla, and Artanthe. {Trcas. of Bot.) 

" pepper-gingerbroad, s. llot-spiced 
gingerbread. ( Shakesp . . 1 Henry IV . , iil. 1.) 

pepper-grass, s. 

Bot . : f ilularia globulifcra , called also Pill- 
wort. 


pepper-moth, s. [Peppered-motu.] 
t peppor-plants, s. pi. 

Bot.: Piperaccsc (q.v.). 


pepper-pot, 8. 

1. A pepper-box. 

2. A highly -esteemed West-Indiun dUh. 
composed of cassarccp, with flesh, and dried 
fish nnd vegetables, especially the unripe pod* 
of the oehro nnd chillies. 


3. Iq PeoiiBylvania, a thick soup or stew of 
tripo and donghballs, highly seasoned. 


• pepper- qworn, 9 . A peppor-milL 

IQutnN.] 

peppor-rod, i. 

BoL : Croton humills. 

pepper root, s. 

Bot.: The root nf Dnitarla diphylla, some- 
times used in America instead of mustard. 

pepper-saueo, 8 . A condiment made by 
steeping small red 
peppers In vinegar, 

popper-saxi- 
fi-age, s. 

Dot. : The genus 
Silaus (q.v.). 

popper ehrub, 

8 . 

Bot. : Primy* d(- 
petnla, a native of 
New South Wales. 

popper starch, i-kitkii arAiicn. 

8 . 

Chnn. : The granules of p«*ppcr-Htarch an 
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pepper— perambulate 


extremely minute, and distinctly angular, 
somewhat resembling, but considerably 
smaller than those of rice. They are enclosed 
in cells or bags, which are angular in form, 
longer than broad, and puiutcd at the ends. 

pepper-tree, s. 

Bot. : Schinus molle. 

pepper-vine, s. 

Bot. : Ampelopsis bipinnata. 

pepper-water, s. A liquor .prepared 
from powdered black pepper, used in micro* 
■copical obsei rations. 

pepper-wood, s. 

Bot. : Either Licaria guianensis or Dicypel- 
lium caryophyllctfum. 

pep per, v.t. A i . [Pepper, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To sprinkle or season with pepper. 

IL Figuratively ; 

1. To pelt with shot or missiles ; to cover 
with numerous sores. 

* 2. To beat; to serve ont; to finish ; to 
make an end of. 

M I am peppered, I warrant, for tb 1 s w o r 1 d.” — Sh akesp. : 
Romeo Juliet, iii, L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To fire numerous shots or missiles ; to 
keep firing. 

“The vessel at which we were now pepjHring ewey. * 
^f'as.ielVs Saturday Journal, Sept. 19. 1885. 

2. To fall heavily and incessantly, as rain. 

“The peppering of the rain on the tent."— Field, 
Dec. «, 1884. 

pep' per corn, s. [Eng. pepper, and com.] 

1. Lit. : The berry or fruit of the pepper-tree. 

2. Fig. : A small particle ; anything of little 
or no value. 

“ Folks from mndwnlled tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent." 

Prior: Another Epistle 

peppercorn rent, s. A nominal rent. 

pep’-pered, pa. par. or a. [Pepper, v.) 

peppered moth, s. 

Entom. : Amphidasis betularia, a dingy- 
wliite, smoky- speck led Geometer moth, not 
uncommon in May. 

* pep'-per-er, s. [Eng. pepper; -er.] 

1. A grocer, from his dealing in pepper, Ac. 

2. A person of a hot, peppery, or impetuous 
temper or disposition. 

pep’-per-fdge, s. [Piperjdge.] 

pep’-per ing, a. k s. [Pepper, t>.) 

* A. As adj. : Hot, peppery, angry. 

" I Bent him a peppering letter." — Swift 

B. Assn&sf. ;The act of sprinkliug or season* 
ing with pepper ; a hot attack. 

pep'-per-mint, s. [Eng. pepper, and mint; 
Ger. pfeffer miinze.] 

Bot. : Mentha piperita , a mint with oblong, 
lanceolate, serrate, glabrous leaves ; pedicels 
and flowers nearly smooth ; flowers in cylin- 
drical spikes, interrupted below. Probably a 
garden form of Mentha agnafica. A native of 
Europe. 

If Oil of Peppermint: The nil distilled from 
the fresh flowers of Mentha Piperita. It 
enters into the composition of peppermint- 
water, essence of peppermint, and spirit of 
peppermint. It is stimulant and carmina- 
tive, and is used to correct flatulence and 
iping in the intestinal canal, and to mask 
e nauseous taste of some mediciuea. 

peppermint-tree, s. 

Bot. : Eucalyptus piperita, a tree about thirty 
feet high, from New South Wales. The name 
Ib also given to other Eucalypti. 

peppermint water, s. A liquid com- 
posed of a fluid drachm and a half of oil of 
peppermint to a gallou and a half of water. 

pep'-per-wort, s. [Eng. pepper, and wort.) 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : Lepidium campestre, a kind of cress 
six to eighteen inches high, found in fields 
and by roadsides in England, Ac. 

2. PI. : Lindley'a English name for the 
order Marsilencea*, called by him also Rliizo- 
carps (q.v.). He likewise applied the name to 
the order Piperacese, 


pep-per-y, a. [Eng. pepper; - y .] 

1. Lit. : ResemVding or having the qualities 
of pepper ; hot, pungent. 

2. Fig. : Hot-tempered ; choleric, irritable, 
hasty. 

pcp'-sin, s. [Gr. ttc'Jiis (nensis) = digestion ; 
-m (CTim.).J [Peptic.] 

Chem. : An azotized ferment, related to the 
proteids, ami contained in gastric juice. It 
possesses the power, in conjunction with 
hydrochloric acid, of dissolving the insoluble 
proteids and converting them into peptones. 
Pepsin is prepared from the stomach of the 
pig or calf on a commercial scale, and is 
usually employed in the form of pills or dis- 
solved in wine. 

pep '-Bin -ate, r.t. To prepare with pepsin. 

pep’-sis, s. [Gr. (pepsis) = a softening, 
a coneoction.] 

Entom.: A genus of Sand Wasps, the largest 
of the family Pompilidie. Found in America. 
They are solitary. Pepsis heros, from Cuba, 
is about two inches long, with a black metallic 
body and red-brow u bordered metallic wings. 

pep'-tic, * pep'-tick, a. k s. [Gr. Treimicos 
( 2 >eptik os), from wctttw ( peplo ) = to digest ; Lat. 
pcpticus ; Fr. }>rptiqne.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Promoting or aiding digestion. 

2. Pertaining or relating to digestion ; die- 
tetic : as, peptic precepts. 

*3. Able to digest ; having good powers of 
digestion. 

“Living pabulum, tolerably nutritive for e mind 
as yet so peptic."— Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. iL, 
ch. ill 

B. As substantive : 

1. A medicine, preparation, or aubstance 
which promotes digestion. 

2. Plural: 

(1) The science or doctrine of. digestion. 

(2) The digestive organa. 

“ la there some magic In the place. 

Or do my peptics differ 7" 

Tennyson: Wilt Waterproof. 

peptic cells, s. pi. 

Anat. : Large, spheroidal, orovoidal coarsely 
granular cells, at the neck of the peptic- 
glands (q.v.), 

peptic-glands, s. pi. 

Anat. : Glands of the stomach seated in the 
deeper parts of the pyloric glands. They 
secrete the gastric juice. 

* pep-tl5'-i-t$f, 5. [Eng. peptic ; -ity.) The 
state of being peptic ; good digestion ;eupepsia. 

“Radiant with pepticity, good humour, and mani- 
fold effectuality in peace and war.”— Carlyle : Mi seel. 
I antes, lv. 264. 

pep -tone, s. [Gr. Witt w (pepto) = to digest ; 
- one (Chem.).~\ 

Chem. (PL): The products of the action of 
pepsin, or acid gastric juice on albuminous 
substances. They are only found in the 
stomach and small intestines, are highly dif- 
fusible, readily soluble in water, and are not 
coagulated with boiling. They are not pre- 
cipitated by acids, but corrosive sublimate 
with ammonia gives precipitates. 

pep-ton'-ic, a. Of, from, pertaining to, or 
cootaiuiug peptones. 

pep'-toil-ize, r.f. To change into peptones ; 
to reuder peptonic, as peptooized food. 

per, prefix k prep. [Lat., allied to Gr. rdpa } 
t rdp (para, par ) = by the side of; Sansc. para 
= away, from, forth ; pa raw = beyond ; Eng. 
from ; Fr. per-, par-, as a prefix.] 

A. As prefix : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A Latin preposition having 
the force of, passage through, by, by means of, 
through, throughout. It is largely used aa a 
prefix in English, generally retaining its origi- 
nal meaning. In some cases it intensities the 
signification of the word to which it is pre- 
fixed, taking the force of completely, entirely, 
as in persuade, per acute, Ac. Per- in some 
cases, like the Euglish for-, Ger. v er-, gives a 
bad meaning to the original word, as in per- 
jure (cf. forswear), perfidy, Ac. In Middle 
English the form par- is usual, owing to French 
influence. Per- becomes pel- liefore l in pellucid, 
and pil- in pilgrim (q.v.), in pursue it has be- 
come pur-, as also in appurtenance. 


2. Chem. : A prefix used to denote that the 
compound is the highest ot a certain series, 
e.g., perchloric acid, IiC10.j, peroxide of man- 
ganese, MnOo. 

3. Metrical system of weights, dc. : it denotea 
division of the quantity named before it by 
the quantity named after it. (Everett : C.G.A . 
Syst. of Units (1ST5), p. 4.) 

B. As preposition : 

1. By the instrumentality or medium of: 
as, per bearer, per rail, per pest. 

2. For each ; by the : as, He was paid a 
shilling per hour. 

3. Her. ; By ; by means of. 
per accidens, s. 

1. PhiL: An etfect which follows from aome 
accidental circumstance or quality, and not 
from the nature or essence of the thing. 

2. Logic : The conversion of a proposition 
by limiting the quantity from universal to 
particular, 

per annum, phr. [Lat.] By the year? 
in or for each year ; annually. 

per capita, phr. [Lat.] 

Law: By the heads or polls; applied to 
succession when two or more persons have 
equal rights. 

per centum, per cent., phr. [Cent. (1).} 

per diem, phr. [Lat.] By the day; in 
or for each day. 

per my et per tout, phr. [Norm. Fr. 
Law: By the half and by all; applied tc. 
occupancy in joint tenancy. 

per pals, phr. [Norm. Fr.] 

Law: By the country; by a jury of equals, 
per pares, phr. [Lat] 

Law : By one’s peers or equals. 

per sal turn, phr. [Lat.] By, or at n leap 
or bound ; without intermediate steps. 

per se, phr. [Lnt.] By himself, herself, 
or itself ; in the abstract. 

per stirpes, phr. [Lat.] 

Law : By families ; applied to succession 
when divided among branches of representa- 
tives according to the shares which belonged 
to their respective ancestors. 

* per-3,Ct', r.f. [Lat. peractus, pa. par. of 
perago — to lead or conduct through.] To per- 
form, to practise. 

*■ Divers insolences iind strange villainies wer* 
peracted."— Sylvester : Du Bartas ; Summary, p. H9. 

* per-a -cute’, a. [Lat. peracutus: per =. 
completely, and acutus = sharp.] Very sharp, 
very acute, very violent. 

*• Hlalign, contiuual peracute fevers, after most dan- 
gerous attacks, suddenly remit of tbe anient beat.''— 
Ilf i roey : On Consumption. 

per-Sd-ven’-ture, * per-a-ven-tnre, 
* per aun ter,’ * per-awn-ter, * par- 
aun tre, adv. [Fr. pref. per = by, and aven- 
ture = adventure, chance.] [Adventure, f.) 
Perhaps, rerchance; it maybe. 

“The king 

Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover.” 

Sh akesp. : King John, V. C. 

% It is sometimes used as a noun. 

(1) Doubt, question. 

'• Though men’s persons ought not to be bated, yet 
without all peradventure tbeir practices Justly may.* 
—South : Sermons. 

(2) Cliance. 

“A ram by mere peradventure lights into cony 
pony.” — South : Sermons, vol. L, ser. 8. 

* per'-a-grate, v.t. [Lat. pc rag rat us, pa. par. 
of peregro = to wander or travel through : per 
= through, and a<j er — a field.] To wander 
over or through ; to travel through. 

* per-a-gra'-tlou, s. [Lat. peragratio, from 
pcra</rafus.] [Peragrate.] The act or state 
of passing through any state or space. 

A raonetb of peragrafion is the timeof tbe moon’s 
revolution from auy part of the Zodlack. unto the 
same again.” — Browne . Vulgar Errours . bk. Iv.. cb. 
xii. 

per-Sm'-bu-late, v.t. k i. [Lat, pemmbu- 
latns, pa. par. of jx’rambulo = to walk through : 
per — through, and ambulo = to walk.] 

A. Trau sitii'e: 

1. To walk over or through. 

’’ They perambulated the fields, to Implore fertility 
thereto. ^ —Miller: Ourdener's Dictionary, in ▼. Poly- 
gala. 
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2. To survey by passing over or round ; to 
Inspect. 

*' Parana* the lord deputy ahoold nominate to view 
and perambulate Irish territories, and thereujxm to 
divide and limit the aiime." — Daci<»: On Ireland. 

3. To visit or traverse the boundaries of, as 
a pari.sh. 

B. Intrans.: To walk about: to wander: 
as, lie perambulated about the town. 

pcr-&m-bu-la' tton, s. [Perambulate.) 

1. The act of perambulating, walking, or 
passing over or through ; a wandering about. 

" .subject to these uncertain removes am! perambu- 
lation*. null! It shall please Uud to Ux me agnin In 
EnpUud."— Unwell. Lk. I. ) I.. let. 20. 

2. A survey or inspection made by travelling. 

" The general calcul. in.vlo In the last perambula- 
tion. exceeded eighteen million*."— ilowel. 

3. A survey of the boundaries of a parish, 
district, Ac., made annually by the minister, 
church wardens, and parishioners about Ascen- 
sion week, to fix and preserve the bounds. It 
Is also called beating the bounds. 

* i. A district ; a limit of jurisdiction. 

U Perambulation of a forest : A walking over 
Die bounds of a forest by justices or others 
to fix and preserve its limits, 

per &m'-bu-la-t6r, $. [Eng. perambulate) ; 

•on) 

1. One who perambulates or wanders about. 

2. A machine for measuring a distance 
travelled ; a pedometer or odometer. 

3. A child's carriage, propelled from behind. 

per -a md'-le^, 5. [Gr. irijpa (pera) = a bag, a 
pouch, and Lat. metes = a badger.) 

Zool . : bandicoot. Bandicoot-rat ; the typical 
genua of the family Peramelidie (q.v.). Fore- 
feet with three middle toes well developed, 
with loug, strong, slightly curved claws. Ears 
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of moderate or small size, ovate, pointed ; tail 
rather abort, with abort adpressed hair. Fur 
short and harsh, pouch opening backwards. 
They are all small animals living on the ground, 
and making nests of dried grass and sticks iu 
hollow places. The best known are /*. fasciata , 
gunnii , myosurus, nnsuta , o brsula, and macrura 
from Australia, and 1 \ doreynna, so ray a an, 
and longicauda from New Guinea. 

per a-mel'-i dro, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. pera- 
viel(et) ; Lat. feiu. pi. adj. auff. -idoe.] 

Zool.: Bandicoots, Bandicoot-rats ; a family 
of Marsupials from Australia, Tasmania, and 
the Papuan Islands. They form a very dis- 
tinct family, intermediate between the car- 
nivorous Dasyurhhi? and the vegetable-feeding 
Mscropodida*. They resemble the former in 

dentition, i. a _ s , c. f— p r. m. a _ i , m. = 48, 
and agree with the latter In the structure of the 
hind feet. Their foro feet are unlike those of 
all other Marsupials. They were formerly 
classed in a single genus fPeraineles), but of 
late years two others have been discriminated, 
each with a single species: Mocrotis lagotts, 
di tiering In its burrowing habits from the type, 
and Cluerornu castanotis , a beautiful little 
animal, with something of the appearance of 
a inoiise-deer, having large and pointed ears, 
and the canities less developed than In Pern- 
melea. 

per a m jrs, s. [Gr. m[pa (pZru) = a pouch, 
und p.0« (mas) = a mouse.) 

PuUrout. : A genus of small Mnrsnphilin. 
Two species in tlie Middle Parbeck, with 
rerasi>alax (q.v.), Ac. 

per a-pct'-a-ltim, r. [Gr. wyga (p?rn) = a 
leather pouch (?), and TreroAoy (jutalon) — a 
leaf.) 

/lot. : M tr nch’s name for the filamentous 
beard of Metiyanihcs. 


per-a-pbyl'-lum, *. [Gr. irgpa (pmt) = a 
leather pouch (?), and $uAW (phutlon) — a 
leaf.] 

Bat. : Mcench'a name for appendages to the 
calyx, as those of Scutellaria, Safsola, Ac. 
Tiny are membranous expansions of the 
calyx, and may be formed from an early period 
of the grow th, or uot till the fruit begius to 
ripen. 

per-as-pa-l&x, a. [Gr. mjpa (prra) = a 
leather pouch, and acr7mAa£ ( itspalax ), trrraAa£ 
(spalcuc) = a mole.) 

Pubeont. : A genus of small Marsuplalia. 
Perospalor tat] mules is from the marly fresh- 
water beds of the Middle Purbcek, imme- 
diately below tbe cberty freshwater series. 

pcr-a-ther'-l-um. S. [Gr. irqp* (prra) = a 
pouch, aod dypiov {therien) :=a w ild animal.) 

PaUeont. : A genus of Marsupials founded 
for the receptiou of remains from the Eocene 
Tertiary of the Paris basin, closely resembling 
the existing American species of Didelphys, but 
exhibiting minor peculiarities of dentition. 

per'-bend, s. [Peupend, s.] 

* per -breads', * per-brakc', r.i. (Par- 

UKAKE, l\) 

per-brom'-ie, a. [Pref. per-, and Eng. bromic.) 
Derived from or containing bromine. 

pcrbromtc-acid, s. 

Chcm. : BrlI 04 . A colourless oil obtained by 
tbe action of bromine on perchloric acid. 

per-bro'-mxcl, per-bro'-mide, «. A 

compound containing more bromine than any 
other of ita kind. 

per’-ca, s. [Lat.] [PEncn.] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Percidae (q.v.). Yi inform teeth on palate and 
vomer ; two dorsal tins, tl.e first with thirteen 
or fourteen apines ; anal with two spines; 
scales, small ; head naked above ; brauebio* 
ategals seven. Perea Jluviatilis is the Perch 
(q.v.). Two other species have been distin- 
guished, P. gracilis , from Canada, and P. 
schrenkii , from Turkestan. Little is known 
of them. 

2. Pahvant. : One species from the fresh- 
water deposit at (Eniugen. 

pcr-ca-la'-brax, s. [Lat. perca, and Mod. 
Lat. iabrax.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Percidie, closely allied 
to Perea (q.v.). Percalabrax jnponicus is ex- 
tremely common on tbe coasts of China, 
Japan, and Formosa. 

per'-cale, s. [Fr.] 

Fabric: Cotton goods, priuted or plain, and 
wdtb a liueu finish. 

pcr-ca-linc', s. [Fr.) 

Fabric: Fine French printed cotton goods. 

pcr-ca ri'-na, 5 . [Pehca .1 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pereidfe, with one 
species, confined to the River Dniester. 

•per case’, *pcr-eas, culv. [Fr. pref. per- — 
through, by, and cos (Lat. casus) = chance.) 
Perhaps, perchance, pumdventurc. 

" In trhlcho lie male perca i so fall, 

'I Uot lie shall Urdu* liU wlltes all.” 

Uower: C.A., vL 

* per 90 '~a-blo t a. [Pierce able.) 

* per'- 9 e-ant, • per-saunt, a. [Fr. per- 
funt , pr. par. of pcrcer= to pierce.) Piercing, 
penetrating, sharp, acute. 

per- 9 eiv'-a~blo, * pcr-coav-a-ble, a. 

[Eng. jw rce i »*(<•) .' -able.] 

1. Capable of being perceived or appreciated 
by the senses; capable of falling under per- 
ception ; perceptible. 

"Jni’itar miwlc at! thin fro . . whnhoevcr Is ps-r. 

crlrnbt* olUicf by wine or by the wind.-— £WM<urfA • 
intellectual Sijttrm, tik I , cli. lv. 

2. Capnble of being perceived or understood 
by the mind. 

* pcr- 9 eiv'-a bly, atl V. [Fug, perceivable) ; 
-ly.) In a perceivable or perceptible manner 
or degree ; perceptibly ; so ns to Is* perceived. 

* per 90 lv' an 90 , s. [Eng. perceive); -oner.) 
Power of perceiving ; perception. 

“TBs mum* and coinmnn prrcrlpance In IpM carry 
tltli nti'iouiyc li tlie *n*il w It li In . ’ —Milton : A'mivii ta 
C'Aui-rA ttopcmmeut, hk. 111., cli. IIL 


per- 9 civo', *par-coyvc, * pcr-ccyve, 
* per-seyve, v t. A ». ID. Fr. }«rceier iKr. 

from Lit. percipio = Pi jicrceive; 
from per = through, thoroughly, am! capia — 
to receive; bp, pcrcebir , perci6ir; Port, per - 
ccber; O. ltal. jxrcipere.) 

A. TraMsilit*.* 

1. To have or receive knowledge or cogniz- 
nnee of by the senses ; to observe, apprehend, 
or discover by the organs ol sense, or by soma 
sensible effects. 

" CnnMder, 

Wheo yoo above pcm-Wrc me like a crew. 

That U U jiUce wlilch Iohwiik and aote olf 

tshal«*p. : CymOetine, liL SL 

2. To apprehend by the mind ; to take in- 
tellectual cognizance of; to be convinced o! 
by direct intuition; to see, to note, to dis- 
cern, to understand. 

'* Jesnn perceived IhHr wlckednc«».“— Matt, xxlt is. 

* 3. To take note or notice of ; to i»ay heed 
to ; to observe. 

Be th i« knoaoio to you. and wltb oeris peruirue y* 
my wordia."— \Yycti]f« : Lxdu lL 

* 4. To sco through ; to have a thorough 
knowledge of. 

" The king In tbl* jx-rcrire* him. how he coast* 
And hcagea." bhniuup. : Henry nil., UL 2. 

* 5. To be affected by ; to receive iinpres- 
aious from. 

“Thu upi>er region* of the air perceive the colloctiao 
of the matter of tempest* beioro the air hero below.”— 
Bacon. 

B. Intrans. : To understand ; to observe, 
to apprehend. 

per-9eiv'-er, j. (Eng. perccit^c) ; -cr.) Oaa 
who perceives, observes, or apprehends. 

"Which catimallon they have galud among waak 
perceive rt. "—Mitlvti . Tvlrachurdon. 

• per-cel, s. A adv. (Parcel.) 

A. As subst. : A part, a parcel. 

B. As culv. : )u part ; partly ; by parts or 
parcels. 

* per-collc, s . [Parsley.] 

per- 9 cnt'-ago (age as ig), s. [Lat. 

centrum); Eng. sull. -age.] 

1. A proportimiate amount or quantity in 
or for each hundred ; a certain or stated rate 
per cent. 

*' Whose gains consist In a percentage on our losses.* 
J Macaulay Hut. Hnj. , ch. xix. 

2. An allowance, discount, rate of interest 
or commission on each hundred. 

percept, s. (Lat. perccptum = a thing per- 
ceived ; neut. sing, of ]*rct]>tu$, pa. par. of 
ptrcijrio — to perceive.) The object of the 
act of perception ; that which is perceived. 

per- 9 cpt-l-bil'-I-ty, s. (Fr. ]>erccptibilitc.] 

1. The quality or state of being perceptible 

"Nay, thv very essence of truth here. Is this clear 
perceptibility or lululliglbility. — C udioorth : intell. 
python, bk. 1., ch. lv. 

* 2. Perception ; power of perceiving. 

** Hio llluiulunllon Is not so bright and futuent a* to 
obscure or extiugutsh all perceptibility of thu reasou.' 
— More. 

per-9cpt'-i-blo, a. [Fr., from Lat, per- 
crptibilis, from jerceptus, pa. par. of /xrcipi'o 
= to perceive; l»p. j icrctptibU ; ltal. percet- 
tibile.] 

1. Capable of being perceived ; such ns can 
bo perceived, known, nr observed by the 
senses, nr by some sensible effects ; per- 
ceivable. 

"These lntrliislr opt-ratlum of iny mind are not ixr. 
ce^fiWr by u>y sight, hrariug, Uute. smell, or feeling.* 
Hale ; Urij. of ita nktiuL 

* 2. Capable of jierccption. 

per- 96 pt'-l-bl^, adr. [Eng. ]vrceptib{lf); 
- ly .\ In n }>erceptible manner or ilegtve; In a 
manner or degree capable of being jk 1 revived, 
observed, or noticed. 

" Pcrforru'd sn fxrendibiy that Ills man hliusclf 
shall l»c able to *ivc a |<aithnitar aco.ont tx-lli of th# 
time whrn. ami of the manner how It wrought lu 
hhu,” Sharp .sermons, vol. In., »sr. U. 

per ^^p' tlon, 5. (Fr., from I^it. jxrrq>- 

fionewi, nrens, of jxrceptio = a perceiving ; 
from jxrrept us, pa. par. of j«rrrf;uo = to per- 
ceive (q.v.); .Sp. jiercrjKion ; ltal. j-rny^ione.) 

1. Ordinary lxinguage : ^ 

1. The net of pereeivlng, apprehending, or 
receiving unpresnionH by the aetiKcH, or Iroru 
»ome sensible efteels ; )-'ere« ptivify. 

'•Tbs auditory perception of the rv|>orL*— ^fry .* 
On |». ul,v 


boil, bfSj^ ; v 6 iit, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, benph; go, £em ; tbin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Iftg. 

-dan. tlan = shan. turn, si on — shun; -pion, >^lon s= zliun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. — bcl. dtjL 
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perceptive— perclose 


* 2. That which is perceived ; a notion, an 
idea. 

3. The state of being: affected by, or of re- 
ceiving impressions from something ; th« 
capacity or responding to some stimulus ; 
sensation. 

II. MetapK; The reception of knowledge 
through the senses, and the faculty by which 
knowledge is so received and communication 
maintained between the subject and the ex- 
ternal world. Perception differs from con- 
ception, in dealing with things that have an 
actual, not merely a possible existence ; and 
from consciousness, in that it is concerned 
with objects external to the mind of the per- 
cipient. It is, in brief, the taking cognizance 
of impressions received by the senses. 

•‘The word Perception is, io the language of philoso- 
phers previous to Reid, used In a very extensive 
signification. By Descartes, Malebranchc. Locke, 
Leibnitz, and others, It is employed in a seuse almost 
as uuexclusive as consciousness in its widest significa- 
tion. By Reid this word was limited to our faculty 
acquisitive of knowledge, and to that branch of this 
faculty whereby, through the senses, we obtain a 
knowledge of the external world. But his limitation 
did oot stop here. In the act of external perception, 
be distinguished two elements, to which he gave the 
name of Perception and Sensation. He ought, perhaps, 
to have called these Perception proper and Sensation 
proper, when employed in Ills ajieclal meaning ; for, 
in the language of other philosophers, Sensatlou was a 
term which included his Perception . and Perception a 
term which iucluded his Sensation." — Hamilton : 
Jkfetaphyiic* (ed. Maaeel), ii, 93. 

% (I) External perception : [Perception, II]. 
(2) Internal perception: [Presentative- 
facultv, Self-consciousness]. 

per gep'-tion-ol, a. Of, or pertaining to 
perception. 

per 9©p -tion-al Ism, a. The theory that 
what we call oar ‘perceptions are true percep- 
tions or the things we claim to perceive. 

per-9ept'~Ive, (I. (Fr. perceptif, from Lat. 
perceptus , pa. par. of percipio = to perceive 
(q.v.) ; Sp. pcrcepftvo.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to perception, or 
the power of perceiving. 

2. Having the power, faculty, or quality of 
perceiving. 

per gep'-tive-ness, «. Perceptivity. 

per-9ep -tives, a. pi. The organs or faculties 
of perception. 

per^ep-tiV-x-tjf, s. [Eng. perceptiv(e) ; -ity. ] 
The quality or state of being perceptive ; the 
power or faculty of perception. 

" Perceptivity, thea, however tt may be produced, 
t« that which constitutes an essential difference be- 
tween an oyster and a tree,"— Anecdolet of Bp. Wutton, 

perjh (1), * perche (1), s. [Fr .perche, from 
Lat. perca ; Gr. ncpia) (perke) = a perch, from 
its dark colour ; 7rep«o«, irepKi/o* (perkos , perk- 
nos) = spotted, blackish ; Sp. & ltal. perca.] 
Ichthy: Perca Jluviatilis, the River Perch. 
The upper part of the body is of a warm, 
greenish-brown tint, becoming golden on the 
aides, and white on the belly ; there are 
always broad, vertical, dark bands passing 
down the sides. The perch is generally distri- 
buted over Europe, Northern Asia, and North 
America, frequenting still waters, and some- 
times descending into brackish waters. Perch 
feed on smaller tish, insects, and worms. 
The female deposits her eggs, united by a 
viscous matter, in long bands, on aquatic 
plants. The general weight is about five 
pounds, though one of nearly dnublo that 
weight is said to have been taken in the 
8erpentine ; and Yarrell (Brit wA Fishes , ii. 114) 
qnotes a story anent a monstrous head nearly 
a foot long, preserved in the church at Lulea, 
Lapland. 

perch-backed, 
a. 

A nthrop . : A term 
applied by Mr. Evans 
to certain flint im- 
plements, from their 
resemblance in shape 
to the back of a 
perch. 

per 9 h (2), *pearch, *pearche, * perch© 

(2), s. [Fr. ptrche, from Lat. pertica — a pole, 
a bar, a measuring-rod ; Sp. pemha, pertiga, 
pertica ; ItaL pertica.] 

L Ordinoi'y Language: 

L A pole. 

2. A roost for birds. 


3. An elevated seat or position. 

* 4. A candelabrum to hear perchers, or 
long candles. 

*' My lord mayor hath a perch to sat on hia perch era." 
— Calfhill : Ant. to Martiall, p. ioO. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : A small projecting beam, corbel, 
or bracket near the altar of a church ; a 
bracket, a console. 

2. Meas. : A measure or length equal to 
5J yards ; a rod, a pole. 

3. Vehicles : A pole connecting the fore and 
hind gears of a spring-carriage. 

* If To tip over the perch : To die. 

** Either through aegligeocc, or want of ordinary 
austenaoce, they both tipt over the perch. V rguhai t : 
Rabelait, bk. iiL (Prol.) 

pcrch-plate, s. [Perch (2), $., II. S.) 

per9h (I), * pearch, r.i & t. [Perch (2), j.j 

A. Intrans. : To sit or roost as a bird ; to 
settle on a perch. 

*■ Bedford'a an eagle perch'd upoo a tower." 

Drayton; Battle of Agincourt. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To set or place on, or as on a perch. 

“It would be notoriously perceptible. If you could 
perch yourself as & bird ou the top of some high 
•teeple."— More. 

* 2. To occupy as a perch ; to settle on. 

” An eveuing dragon came, 

Assail aut on the perched roosts, . . . 

Of tame villatic fowl." 

Milton : Samton Agonittet, 1,091 

• per9h ( 2 ), * perche, * persh. * persch, 

v.t. [Fr. percer = to pierce (q.v.).] To pierce. 

"This Uke best* myghte thay iu oa wyse percht 
with thaire spares."— M.s. Lincoln, A. L 17. fo. SO. 

* per9h (3), v.i. [A corrupt, or contract of 
perish (q.v.).] To perish. 

"Sche achal be dilyvered withoute perchying .*— » 
JUS. Bari., 2.8C9, fo. 90, 

per-9han9e', a dv. [Fr. par ~ by, and chance 
— chance (q.v.).] Perhaps, peradventure, by 
chance. 

perfjh’-ant, $. [Fr., pr. par. of percher= to 
perch.]* A bird tied by the foot for the pur- 
pose of decoyiug other birds by its fluttering. 

poshed, 'pa par. or o. [Perch (1), v .] (See 
compound.) 

perched-block, s. [Fr. bloc percht.) 

Geol. (PI.) : Large angular fragments or rock 
left by a melting glacier. They are generally 
found at some elevation around the conical 
peak of the mountain on which the glacier 
has heen produced. They are not the same 
as typical erratic blocks, the latter having 
travelled Tar from the rock whence they were 
torn. 

per9h'-er, s. [Perch (2), $.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. One who or that which perches. 

"Tho lark, not being a percher. would alight upon 
the ground beneath it.— Burr ought : Pepacton, p. 184. 

* 2. A large kind of wax candle, formerly 
set upon the altar ; Paris candles used 
formerly in England. 

"Ths Malster of ths Rolls dyd present her torches 
and perchert of wax a good uomhre."— Stafe Papert, 
L 6 S3. 

II. OrnifA. ; Any individual of the order 
Insessores (q.v.), 

Per'che ron (ch as sh), a. & a. 

A. As adj. : Of, or from Perche, in France ; 
as a Percherou horse. 

B. .4s subst.: A horse of the Percheron 
breed. 

per9h -mg, pr. par. or a. [Perch, v .) 
perching-bird, s. (Percher, II.] 

per-chlor-, prej. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
cAZortne.] (See compounds.) 

perchlor- benzene, s . 

Chem. : CfiClg. Hexachlor- benzene. The 
last product or the action of chlorine on ben- 
zene, but may be prepared synthetically by 
passing the vapour of chloroform through a 
red-hot tuba. It crystallizes in colourless 
prisms, melts at 226\ and boils at S30\ 

perchlor -ethane, s. 

Chem. : CLClg. Dicarbon hexachloride. Ob- 
tained by the action of chlorine, assisted by 
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Cite, f&t, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, w?I £ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


light and heat, on ethylene. It forms colour- 
less rhombic crystals of camphorous odour, 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol aud 
ether ; sp. gr. 2*0, and boils at 182’. 

pcr-chlor'-ate, s. [Eng .perchloric); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of perchloric acid. 

perchlorate of ethyl, s. [Perchloric- 
ether.] 

per -chlbr'-ic, a. [Pref. per and Eng. chloric.) 
Derived fr*»n or containing chlorine. 

pcrchloric-acid, s. 

Chtm. : Cl HO 4. A colourless liquid ob- 
tained by distilling potassium perchlorate 
with sulphuric acid. Sp. gr. = 1*7S2 at 155*; 
does not solidify at — 35°. Its vapour is trans- 
parent and colourless, but iu contact with 
moist air it forms dense white fumes. Whea 
brought in contact with organic substances, it 
explodes with great violenca. 

pcrchloric-cther, s 

Chem. : C0H5CIO4. Ethylic perchlorate. 
Perchlorate of ethyl. Prepared by distilling 
a mixture of ethyl-sulphide and barium per- 
chlorate. It is a transparent, colourless 
liquid, heavier than water, of an agreeable 
odour, and a sweet, cinnamon-like taste ; in- 
soluble in water, soluble in ether. It is the 
most explosive of all known compounds, aud 
when dry explodes on being merely poured 
from one vessel into auother. 

perc lCh'-thys, s. [Gr. nepioj (perke), and 
(ichthus)=. a flsli.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Percidse, differing from 
the type in the number of the fin-spines, which 
are nine or ten in the first dorsal, and three iQ 
the anal fin. Upper surface of head scaly. 
Two species have been described from Pa- 
tagonia and one or two from Chili and Peru. 
(Gunther.) 

per' -91 dre, s. pi. [Lat. perc(a ); fern, ph adj. 
suff. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical family of the Perci* 
formes (q.v.). They are marine or freshwater 
carnivorous fishes, with oblong bodies and 
toothed scales ; all the teeth simple and 
conicai ; no barbels. Sixty-one genera and 
476 species are known, widely distributed in 
temperate and tropical regions. 

2. Palccont. : Several genera have been 
recognised in the Eocene of Monte Bolca. 
[Perca, Pahaperca.] 

per -91-form, a. [Perciformes.] Having the 
form of a perch; specif., belonging to the 
division Perciformes (q.v.). 

"The typs of tho Perciform divieioa la the Perch."— 
Prof. Seeley, ia CatteU't Sat. Hitt. v. 78 . 

per- 91 form-e§, s. pL [Lat. perca (q.v.), 

and forma — shape.] 

Ichthy. : A division of Acanthopterygii 
(q.v.) Body more or less compressed ; dorsal 
fin or tins occupying greater portion of the 
back ; spiuous dorsal well developed ; ventrals 
thoracic, with one spine, and with four or five 
rays. There are ten tamilies : Percidce, Squami- 
pennes, Mullidje, Sparidae, Hoplognathidae, 
Cirrhilidae, Scorpamidae, Nandidse, Polycen- 
tridfe, and Teuthida*. (Gunther.) 

per-9ip'-i-en9e, per-9ip'-i~en-9y, a. 

[Eng. percipien(t); -ce, -ct/.] The act, power, or 
faculty of perceiving ; the quality or state of 
being percipient ; perception. 

per-9ip -l-ent, a. <fc s. [Lat. percipfriw, pr* 
par. of percipio = to perceive (q.v.).] 

A. v4sa^fj. : Perceiving; haviug the power 
or faculty of perception. 

•'Painas a yoaitiveevil which every percipient being; 
must be desirous of escaping . " — A necdotet of Bithop 
IVatton, i. 143. 

B. As subst. : One who has the power or 
faculty of perception ; a percipient being. 

"Auother seose, that of sight, which shall discLss 
to the percipient a oew world."— Paley s h’at. Theol.. 
ch. xxiii. 

per'-9is, s. [Gr. irepirfr (perkis) = a perch.] 

Ichthy. : A genns of Trachiniua (q.v.). Body 
cylindrical, with small ctenoid scales; dorsal 
fins more or less continuous. Fifteen species 
are known ; they are small, lmt prettily- 
coloured shore fishes, from the Indo-Pacific. 

per'-close, s. [O. Fr, from Lat. per = 
thoroughly, and clausus, pa. par. of claudo-^ 
to shut.] 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
Syrian, as, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


percnopterus— perdu 
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•I. Ordinary language : 

1, A conclusion, an end, a termination. 

"By the perclote otthe unie vers*, vagabond I* on* 
4«r*tood for »uch in on* is travclleth lu fear of re* 
T©uj«ment."— RaletgK. 

2. A place euelosed, abut in, or secluded. 

“The other englvMliemen were on the felde, and the 
constable sty 11 m his ftercloteS'—Bemert : /> ousarl ; 

C ronycle, Vol. L. ck cccvL 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : An enclosure, a railing, a screen, 
sometimes used to protect a tomb, or to 
separate a chapel from the main body of the 
church ; the parapet rouud a gallery ; the. 
raised back to a bench or seat of carved 
timber- work. [Pakclose.] 

2. Her. : Tho lower part of the garter with 
the buckle, &e. Also called the Demi-garter. 

* pcrc nop -tor-us, s. (Lat, from Gr. 
ntpirvomepot ( perknerpteros ) = dusky-winged ; 
ntpxvos (perknos) = dark-eoloured, and nrepov 
(pteron) = a wing.] 

Ornith. : Cuvier’s name for the genus Ne- 
ophron (q. v.). 

pcr-cold, Q. & s. {Lat. pcrc(a); suff. -out] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to the family Per- 
eida* (q.v.). 

"To complete tho list of Percold genera. vre hive to 
mention the following."— GSnther . Study of FUhct, 
p 397. 

B. As snbst. : Any individual of the family 
Pereidie (q.v.). 

“Fossil Percoldt ihound In some formatlona**— 
Otinther; Study of Fithet, p, 375. 

per co -late, v.f. & i. {Lat. percolatus, pa. par. 
of percolo — to strain through a sieve : per = 
through, and co/o = to filter ; cohort = a filter.] 

* A. Trans. : To strain ; to cause to pass 
through small or fine interstices, as of a filter 1 
to filter. (Lit, £ Fig.) 

” Tho evidences of fuel at© percolated through a vast 
period ot ages ." — Hale : 0 rig. of Mankind, p. 129. 

B. Intrans. : To pass through small or fine 
Interstices ; to filter. 

“Through these ttssuea tho Juices freely percolate.’ 

— Uenfrty Botany, J 053. 

Per co la' tion, b. [Lat. percolatio, from 
2 >ercolotus, pa. par. of percolo = to filter 
through.] [Percolate.] The act, state, or 
process of percolating, atraiuing, or filtering; 
the act of passing through small or fine 
interstices, as of a filter. 

"The hcidy Is turned Into adipocerc, and the bones 
Into phosphate of Irou from the percolation of water 
charged with salts of Iron."— Dawkint: Early Man in 
Britain, ch. x. 

per- co-la- tor, s. (Eng. percolate); -or.) 
One who or that which filters ; a filter, 
specif., a French coffee-pot, in which the 
boiling water is filtered through the ground 
coffee. 

* por-col lice, s. [PonxeunLia.] 

pcrc oph' IB, s. (Gr. nfpKY] (perk?) = a percli, 
and ( ophis ) = a aerpent.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Trnchinina (q.v.), with 
the characters of the group, from the coaat of 
southern Brazil. 

per cop'- 8 i dre.J. pi. {Mod. Lat . percops(is) ; 
lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ah/:.] 

Ichthy. ; A family of Physoatoml (q.v.), with 
a aingla genus, Percopsis (q.v.). 

por-cop'- 8 t 8 , s. (Gr. w<p«T) (prrlr)= a perch, 
aud 61 pis (opsis) = outward appearance.] 

Ichthy. : Percopais guttalus, the sole species 
of the genus and family, from the fresh waters 
of the northern United States. It has the 
mouth and aealesofa Percoid, aud tho general 
characters of the Siihnouiche. 

pcr-cu laced, q. [A corruption of porlcul - 
Used (q.v.).] 

Her.: Latticed (q.v.). 

" por-cul-lls, s. [Pohtcu ua.] 

per curie tor l Iy. tulv. {l*rr*f. jo«r-(Inten».) ; 
Lat. cunrtor =; to delay, and Eng. ndv. suit'. 

- Uy .] Lazily, dilatorily. (Adams: Works, ll.4tf.) 

por-ciir'-rcnt, a. [Lat. prreurrens, pr. pnr. 
of prmirro’= to run through : per = through, 
and airro — to run.] Running through from 
top to bottom. Obsolete, except in botany. 

* per cur'-sor-y, a. [Pref. per-, anti Eng. 
c« rsory (q.v.).] Cursory, slight, not uduulo ; 
running over slightly or cursorily. 

LoU, ; p<JiU, Jtfvbl ; cat, 90 II, chorus, 
-cian, -tlan — shan. -tion, aiou — 9 hui 


* per- cuss', v.t. [Lat. percussus, pa. pnr. of 
percutio = to strike violently, or through ami 
through : pcr= through, and quatio (in comp, 
-cutto) = to shake.) To strike against forcibly ; 
to strike upon ; to eome in collision with. 

“The strength of this |H<rcu*alon cousUteth as much, 
or more, hi the hardness of the body prrentu-d, ns lu 
the force of llie body percuui no.”— Bacon .Vat. Hut., 
1 163. 

per cuss -ion (ss as sh), s. {Lat. percussio, 
from prreussus, jin. par. of jvmifto = to strike 
violently [Percuss]; Fr. ^raisnon = Sp. 
pmmston ; Ital. porcu&sioac.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of striking one body against 
another with some violence ; forcible collision, 
specially such as gives a sound or report 

“It la, therefore, the etrei.gth of the pereustion, 
thut Is n principal cause of the louduese or softness of 
aouuda."— Bacon,: Aat. Hitt., $ 163. 

2. The state of being struck forcibly to* 
gether ; the shock produced by a lorcible 
collision of two bodies. 

3. The effeet or impression of the sound of a 
collision on the ear. 

“The tliumler-like pere» mlon of thy sounds. - 

Shaken p. : Variola nut, 1. 1 

* 4. A stroke. (Paeon ; Essays ; Of Envie.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Medicine : 

(1) A method of physical examination, per- 
formed by gently striking some part of the 
body— especially the chest or the abdomen— 
with the fingers, or an instrument, to ascer- 
tain its healthy or diseased condition. Piorry 
advocated mediate percussion -that is, with a 
solid body which was a good conductor of 
sound interposed between the hand of the ex- 
aminer and the part explored. [Pleximeter.] 

(2) Shampooing, massage (q.v.). 

2. Music: An ingenious contrivance whereby 
a hammer strikes the tongue of a reed and 
sets it In motion simultaneously with the ad- 
mission of air from the wind chest, thus secur- 
ing the rapid speech of the reed. Were it not 
for the percussion, the reed would be only 
gradually set in motion by the admission of 
tho current of air, and the sound would not 
instantly follow the striking of the key. It is 
commonly used in harmoniums, but lias also 
been applied to the largest reeda of an orgau. 

H (1) Centre of jyercussion : [Centre]. 

(2) Instruments of percussion : [Instrument, 

11 . 2 ]. 

(3) Percussion of a discord : 

Music : The striking of a discord, which 
takes place after its preparation, and which is 
followed by its resolution. 

percussion-bullet, s. 

Mil. : A bullet containing an explosive aub* 
atanee; au explosive bullet. 

percussion-cap, s. [Cap(i), a., II. l (h).] 

percussion-fuse, s. A fuse set in a 
projectile, and fired by concussion when the 
projectile strikes the object. 

percussion-grinder, b. A machine for 
crushing quartz or other hard material by a 
combined rubbing nnd pounding process. 

percussion lock, a. 

Firearms: A form of gun-lock in which the 
cock or hammer strikes a fulminate to explode 
the charge. 

percussion match, s. A match which 
is ignited by percussion. 

percussion powder, s. An explosive 
ignited by percussion. [Fulminate.] 

pcrcussion-sicvo, s. 

Metall. : An apparatus for aorting ores, prin- 
cipally thoao of lend. 

percussion stop, b. 

Music : A aton to the organ, which renders 
the touch like that of the pianoforte. 

percussion table, s. 

Metall. : A form of orr-sepumMng nppnrntus 
consisting of a slightly sloping table on which 
stamped ore or metallifcious sand Is placed to 
be sorted by gravity. A si ream of water Is 
directed over the ore, nnd the table is auli- 
Jectcd to concussion at intervals. 

por CU8'- slvo, a. [Fr. )*rrus.*(f p from TjiL 
prreiiMiu, pa. par. of prreutio = to percuss 
(q.v.); Ital. jmtcmsju'o.] Striking, pcmiticut. 


^hin, bon$h ; go, gem ; tbln, this ; sin, 
; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cioua, -tious, -s 


per cu -ti-cnt (ti as shi), a. & » [I-afc. 

percutiens, pr. par. of percutio ~ to pereuaa 
(q.v.).] 

A. Aa adj. : Striking ; having the power or 
quality of striking; percussive. 

B. As subst. : That whieb strikes or has the 
power of striking. 

" W r h®r® the air I* the pereutletit, pent or not pent, 
AC'onxt h hunt Ixxly, It nei-cr iciveth an extcrlour 
•ouml : at if you bio* »tr<>»gly with a bellow e* agiviiut 
A *ult.''— Bacon t Sat. Hut., J 190. 

per $y lite, s. [After the metallurgist Dr. 
John Percy, who analyzed it, and Gr. Ai0ot 
(ri//ioj) = a stone.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring In 
small cubes, and massive. Hardness, 2*5 ; 
colour and streak, sky-blue. Compos. : an 
oxychloride of lead and copper, with soma 
water, the suggested formula being (PliCl *f 
PbO) -f (CuCl + CuO) -f aq. Until recently, 
represented by one specimen of unknown 
locality in the British .Museum collection; 
now found at tho copper-mines uf Namaqua- 
land, South Africa. 

■*pcrde, adv. [Parde.] 

t pcr-dl^'-l-dfe, s. pi [Lat. perdue, genlt. 
2 >erdic(is); fein. pi. adj. suff. -iiici*.] 

Ornith. : A family of Rasores (q.v.), em- 
bracing the Partridges nnd Quails, now re- 
placed by the l’crdiciiue (q.v.). 

pcr-dl-5i-Uie, s. pi, [Lat. perdiz, genit 
perdic(is) ; Lat. fom. pi. ndj. suff. -imc.] 

0rni//i. : A sub-family of Tetraouidae (q.v.X 
The legs are bare and tho nostrils naked, with 
a small horny skin on the upper margin. Tha 
genera are numerous, and almost world-wide 
io distribution, being absent ouly from the 
Paeifle Islands. 

*per-die', adv. [Fr. pardieu.] The same u 
Pabdk (q.v.). 

“ Not to move on, perdle. Is all they can." 

Thornton : Cattle of Indolence, i 2L 

*per-dt-foil, $. [Lat. perdo = to lose, and 
folium — a leaf.] A plant which periodically 
loses or drops its leaves ; a deciduous plant ; 
opposed to an evergreen. 

“The paMion-flower of America and the Jiwmlne ot 
Malnlmr, which are evergreens in their native c hint**, 
become perdifoilt when transplanted Into Britain.*— 
J. Barton, ( Web tier.) 

per di tion, * per di ci on, * per-di- 
ci oun, a. [Fr. perdition, from Lat. perdi- 
tionem, accus. of perditio = destruction, from 
perditus, pa. par. of perdo = to lose utterly, to 
destroy, from per = through, and do = to 
give; fc>p. perdition ; Ital. perdizione.] 

1 . Utter destructiem ; entire ruin. 

“Importing tli© ini-ro rmfiriyn of the TurkUh 
fli-et."— ShaKctp. : Othello, It. 2. 

2. Specif. : The utter loss of the soul, or of 
final happiness in a future slate ; eternal 
death, future misery. 

“If on® U doomed to life, nnd another to perdition, 
we are not born that w© may be judged, but wear© 
Judged before wt are horu."— Jortin, LUa. l 

*3. Loss. 

*' With the pentlidan of th©yr treasure that that 
lovo,"— Golden Boke, h-L 2. 

* 4. The cause of ruin or destruction. 

“Thou lewd perdition of th© Ivitln uiun© 1" 

Bo tee : I.ucan, X. frC 

*pcr di' tion a bio, a. [Eng perdition; 
-Q bit.) Fit for or worthy of perdition. 

per'- dix, 5 , [Lat., from Gr. ««>$»£ (;vrdijr) = 
a partridge.] 

1. Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Perdieinu* (<i.v.). Hill short or mo- 
dernte, vaulted, with tip of umier nmndiblc 
often pr/xluced beyond lower. Nostrils Kasai, 
mitly covered nbovc by n vaulted naked mem- 
wane. Region near tho eyes naked, papillose. 
Tarsi moderate or somewhat long, robust, 
covered In front with n double row of acutes. 
Anterior toes joined nt the Rise by membrane. 
Tail mostly rounded, short, with fourteen or 
eighteen feathers. Wings tdmrt, with fourth 

a n ill mostly (more rarely third, or second and 
ilrd) longest of all. Wall.ieo estimates the 
number of spndes ut three, of which iW.lu 
citnrtu Is tho ( ommoii I’m iridgo. Tho United 
ijtate© hits no true partridge. 

2. Poh'ont. : [P.\i. i.kI eiidix]. 

por du, * por duo', a. A a. [Fr. perdu, 
lem. jKrtlue, p n. par. of j*Ti/re (Lat. jrrdo) = 
to lose, to destroy.] 

as ; oxpeot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t 
lous = shua. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bol, d^L 
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perduellion— perennity 


A. As adjective : 

1. Lost to sight, hidden, concealed, in am* 
bush. (Oenerdly witlf the verb to lie.) 

"Sparks lying perdue for a prey ."— Sm it h : Lives gf 
Etghwaym'en, ii. CIS. 

2. Lost in character; abandoned, reckless* 
desperate. 

" A j>erdne captain 
Full of my faUiei '& danger." 

Beaum. Jc Fitt* : Loyal Subject t L L 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who is placed on the watch or in 
ambush. 

'• As for perdues— 

Pome choice sous'd fish brought couchaut m a dish . . . 
bboiva how they lie i' tli* held." 

C'urfu»»'*<//»t.* The Ordinary, it 1. 

2. A soldier sent on a fori urn hope [Fr. nn 
enfant perdu] ; lienee, one in u desperate case. 

'•To watch, poor perdu. 

With this thiu helm." Stuikcsp. : Lear, iv. 7. 


per du-el'-ll-on, s. [Lat. pertluellio , from 
jiprdiifWs = an enemy carrying on war : per = 
through, and duellum, orig. form of helium, = 
war.] 

Civil Law: Treasoa (q.v.). 


*per-du lous, a. [Lat. perrfo=to lose, to 
destroy,] Lost ; thrown away. [PunoiTiON.] 
"There inay be some wandering perdulous wishes of 
known impossibilities ." — UrumhalL 


•per-dur-a-biT-i-ty, s. [Perdurable.] 
The quality' or state of being perdurable ; 
durableness, lastingness. 

••Ye semen to getteu you a perdu ra*ilirie."— 
Chaucer : Boccius, bit. ii. 


* per-diir'-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. perdu ro 
= to last : per = through, and duro = to last ; 
Sp. perdurable; Ital. jtenlumbile . J Very last* 
lag, durable or continuing ; everlasting. 

"The lore of God. and the desiring of the joye per- 
durable." — Chaucer: Persone* Tale. 


♦per-du-ra-bly, adv. [Eng. perdurable); 
•lii.] lu a peidurable manner ; durably, last- 
ingly. 

" Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdu r ably third ?“ 

Shakcsp. . Measure far Measure, liL 1. 

>per-diir'-aii 5 e, * per-dur-auncc, * per- 
diir-a -tion, s. [Lat. perduro = to last.] 
Long continuance ; durableness. [Perdur- 
able,! 

" Farre shore the perduraunce of heavens." 

Fisher: Seven Psalms. Ps. cxXXiv., pt. 2. 

•per-diire', r.i. [Lat. p'-nfuro.] To last for 
a long lime; to be perdurable. 

*per-dy\ adv. [Pcrdie.] 

*pcre, f.i. [Appear.] To appear. 

“The riiste muste pere ageyue."— MS. Cantab. F/., 
It 38. fu. 62. 

•pere, s (Feer, s.] An equal ; a peer. 

" In the world was non her pere." 

itvinu j ice of Athelston. 

• per-e'- gal, * per-e - gall, * par-in- 
galle, • (, As s. [Fret, per-, and Fr. egal = 
equal (q.v.).] 

A. As a-ij. : Equal in all points or respects. 

"Whilom thou was jwrcgal to the best" 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender; August. 

B. As subst. : An equal. 

"Whan stronge doth mrtewlth bis prrefiatl." 

Lyuyule . Steye of Troy (155S). tig. F. T. 

•per'-e-grate. v.t. ( Lat. peregrr, genit. pere- 
ari = one who is on a journey ; Eug. sntT. -ah-.] 
To traverse. 

"He had pererrated all the world" — Udad .* Eras- 
mus, Apoph , p 2.-J, 

*per-e-grln-ate, r.f. [Lat. peregrinatvs, 
pa. par. of peregnnor = to travel ia foreiga 
parts, from j)eregriuns = foreign. 1 

1. To travel from place to place, or from 
one country to another. 

2. To live in foreign countries. 

per'-e- grin- ate, a. [Peregrinate, v.] 
Foieign ; having tiavelled; foreign in nature 
or inamiers. (bhaicesp. : Loves Labour ’s Lost, 

v. 1.) 

?Sr-e-grin-a'-tion, * per-e-grin-aei- 

on, s. [Fr., from Lat. pengrinatioiwm, accus. 
of perrgrinatio = a travelling about, from 
peregrinatus. pa. par. of pc regrinor = to pere- 
grinate (q.v.). J [Pilgrim.] 

1. A travelling about ; a wandering from one 
place to another, or one country to another. 

"To conceive the true pleasure of peregrination.*— 

Bowell Letters, bk. L. let. 1. 

2. A living or sojourning in foreign countries. 


•per e-grin-a-tor, s. [Lat., from peregri. 
natits, pa. par. of p'rsgrinor.] One who travels 
or sojourns in foreign countries. 

“ He makes himself a great peregrinatorP—Casau- 
bon On Credulity, p. 66. 

per'-e grine, * per-e-grin, a. k s. [Fr. 

peregrin, from Lat. jteregnnus — foreign, from 
per eg re = abroad ; Sp. & Ital. per<v/riuo.] 

* A. Asadj. : Foreign ; not native ; extrinsic ; 
derived from external sources. 

'* The received opinion, that putri fact ion is caused 
by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, ia but 
negation." — Bason : Sat. Uist., § 8^6. 

B. As subst. : A peregrine falcon. 

“Still won the girlonds from the /vre^rin." 

Browne : Britannia's Pastoruls, 1L 23. 

peregrine falcon, s. [Falcon.] 

er-e-grm'-l-ty, s. [Fr. peregrinite, from 
at. peregriuitatein, acctis. of peregrin iUts, from 
peregrinns = foreigu ; Sp. ptregrinidatl ; ltal. 
ptregrinita.] 

1. The quality or state of being foreign or 
atrange ; foreign ness, strangeness. 

” These people . . . may have something of a pert- 
grinity m their dialect ."— Johnson in Boswell ; Tour to 
the Hebrides (ed- 2ud), p. 140. 

2. Travel, wandering. 

’* A new removal, what we may call his third pere- 
grlnitu, bad to be decided ou.* — Carlyle: Life 
Sterling, pt. ii.. ch. vL 

per e grl'-nous, a. [Lat. peregrinns — 
foreign.] 

Bot. : Wandering, diffuse. (Paxton). 

pe reir'-ine, s. [Braz. Ftrcir(a); -in-r.] 

Client. : An alkaloid occurring in the bark 
of Fao Pereira (Vallesia inedita), an apneyan* 
ceons tree growing in the Brazilian forests. 
It possesses febrifugal properties. (IVatts.) 

*per-el, s. [PEniL.] 

* pere les, a. [Peerless.] 
pe-reUc', s. [Perella.] 

•per-el-ous, * per-e-lonse, a. [PEniLous.] 

* per-empt', v.t. [[^at. peremptus, pa. par. of 
peremo, perimo = to destroy ; per = thoroughly, 
and emo = to take away.] 

Law: To kill, to crush, to destroy, to quash. 

“Nor is it any objection, that the cause r.f appeal ia 
perempted by the desertiou of mu appeal." — Ayliffe; 
Parergon. 

* per-emp'-tion ( P silent), s. [Lat. pe rempt io, 
trum peremptus; Vt. jvremption.] [Perempt.] 

Law: A crushing, a quashing. 

"This peremption of instance was introduced In 
favour of the puldick. lest suits should be rendered 
perpetual."— .4 yl'gfe: Parergon. 

per'-emp-tor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. peremptory ; 
-ly.] In a peremptory manner; absolutely, 
positively ; in a manner precluding or not ad- 
mitting of question or hesitation. 

"He ... somewhat neremp'orily ordered liim to 
make another .''— Cassell s Technical Educator, pL xi., 
p. S33. 

per -emp-tor i-ness, s. [Eng. jvremptory ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being per- 
emptory ; absolute decision ; dogmatism, posi- 
tiveness. 

" Peremptoriness is of two sorts ; the one a mai-ls. 
tcrlalnvss in matters of opinion ; tho utliera positive- 
ness in relating matters of fact”— Uov. of the Tongue. 

per'-emp-tdr-y, a. [Fr. peremptoirc, from 
L;it. percmptorius = (1) deadly, (2) tinal, con- 
clusive, from peremptor = a destroyer ; Sp. & 
Ital.pcrmforio; Port, peremptorio.] [Perempt.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Precluding or not admitting of question, 
expostulation, or hesitation ; absolute, posi- 
tive, decisive, conclusive. 

M That challenge did too peremptory aeeme." 

Spenser : F. V., HI. vliL 16. 

2. Expressive of positive ness or absolute 
decision. 

“She desired me to sit still, unite in her otd ptr- 
empt iry tone." — C. Bronte • Jane Eyre, ch. xxi. 

3. Fully resolved ; determined, resolute. 

"To-morrow be in readiness to go : 

Excuse it not. I t l am peremptory.” 

i Wm .exp. : Two Gentlemen , L A 

• 4. Positive in opinio a or judgment ; dog- 
matical. 

IL Lata: Final, determinate : as, A peremp- 
tory action or exception ; that is, one which 
can neither be renewed or altered, 

peremptory- challenge, $. [Chab- 

LEMGE, a., *[[.] 


peremptory day, a. 

Ijiw : A precise time when a busioess by 
rule of court ought to be spoken to. 

peremptory-defences, a. pi 

Scots Law : Positive allegations, which 
amount to a denial of the right of the opposite 
part}' to take actiou. 

peremptory -mandamus, a [31 an. 

DAM US. J 

peremptory-paper, a. 

Law: A court paper containing a list of all 
motions, &c. which are to be dis) osed of 
before any other busmess. (Wharton). 

peremptory-pleas, s. 

Law: Pleas which are founded on some 
matter tending to impeach the right of actioQ 
itself. 

peremptory- writ, s. 

Law : A. species of original writ which directa 
the sheriff to cause the defendant to appear in 
court without any option given him, provided 
the plaintiff gives the sheriff security elleetu- 
ally to prosecute his claim. 

pe-ren'-ehy-ma s. [Gr. Tnjpa (pern) = a 
pouch, and ey\vpa ( engchuma ) = an infusion.] 
Cof. : Ihe amylaceous granules of a plant 

tissue. 

* per-en-diire', r.i. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
endure (q.v.).] To last for ever or for a long 
time. 

* pe ren'-nate, r.f. [Cf. perennmi.] To con- 
tinue, to prolong, to rcuew. (:Uou*y Ahufer* 
all Things, 169S, p. 16 ) 

pe-ren' nl al, a. 4; s. [Lat perenni(s) = 
lasting, trom per = through, and annus = a 
year; Eug. adj. sutV. -al ; O. Fr. perenne ; ItaL 
perenne ; yp. perenne, perennal . ] 

A. A$ adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lasting or continuing without cessation 
throughout the year ; lasting. 

“The nature of its wells supplied by perennial 
sources."— Eustace : Italy, vol. L, ch. vL 

2. Continuing without stop or iutermissioa ; 
unceasing, perpetual. 

" The per-etiuitil existence of bodies lncorporste."— 
Burhe : French Revolution. 

II. Botany: 

1. (See extract.) 

“Perennial plants xre such whose roots will iblde 
many years, whether they retam their leaves in 
winter or not," — Milter: Gardeners' Htctionary. 

2. (Of a leaf): Evergreen. (MirbeL) 

B, As substantive : 

1. Lit. £ Bot.: A plant that continues for 
many years. 

^ A plant, as a rule, exhausts itself by the 
effort ut flowering, but trees and shrubs do not 
flower till they have acquired strength enough 
to bear this strain. They are perennials, con- 
tinuing to exist, though they flower every 
year. Various plants, like Trop/rolum nut jus or 
Mirabilis Julapa, annual in English gardens, 
become perennial in hotter climates. 

2. Fig. : Anything that is lasting or endur- 
ing. 

pc-ren'-m-al-ly, adv. [Eng. perennial ; -ly.) 
In a perenmid maimer; so as to be pereuQial 
or lasting ; continually, unceasingly. 

pe-rcn-nl-bran-chi-a’-ta, s. pi. [Lat. 
perenuis = enduring, and 31 od, Lat. branchiata 
(q.v.).] 

Zodl. : A group of the sub-order Iehthyoidea 
(q.v.). There are two families, yinmidie and 
Proteidfe; sometimes a third, Jlenohranehidae, 
is doubtfully added. They have lung bodies, 
short limbs, the binder pair sometimes absent; 
branch he and gill-cletts persistent in all. 
Usually there are superior niaxihaiy bones, 
aad the palate is armed with teeth. 

pc ren m-bran'-ohi-ate, a. & s. [Peren- 

NIBRANCB1ATA.] 

A. As adj. : Having the branchiae or gills 
eriuanent ; of or pertain iog to the Pereuni- 
rancliiata. 

B, A3 subst. : Any individual amphibian of 
the section Perennibranchiata (q.v.). 

* pe-ren -m-ty, s. [Fr. pirennitc, from Lat, 
perennitatem, aorus. of perennitas, from peren- 
nis = lastiag, pereanial (q.v.).] The quality 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wvlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey — a ; qu -- kw. 


percrration— perfectly 
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or stare of being perennial ; an enduring or 
lasting throughout the year without ceasing ; 
perpetuity. 

” That •prlnw have their origin from theses, mid 
out from rains and vaj>ours. I conclude from tho jw- 
rennity of dl vers iprUi^s.''— Derham: Phyftoo-Theoloyy. 
bk. ill., cb. v. 

•per-cr-ra'-tlon, s. (Lat. pcrerratus, pa. 
par. of pererro = to wander over or through : 
per = tlirough, and trro — to wander.] A 
wandering, rambling, or straying in various 
places. 

**To upend our di\yes 1 q * perpetual pererraflon.”— 
Lp. Hull . Ep. ii.. dec. 6. 

pe-rcs’ ki a, s. INamcd after Nicholas 
Piereskjof Aix-tn-Proveuce, aloverof botany.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family 
Pereskida*. The fruit of Pereskia aculeata, the 
gooseberry shrub, or Barbadnes gooseberry, is 
eaten. The plaot is about fifteen feet high, 
and grows in the West Indies. The leaves of 
p. HUo , the Bleo of New Granada, are used as 
salad. 


pe-res -ki die. $. pi [Mod. Lat. percsk(ia); 
Lat. feiu. pi. adj. suff. -M<i‘.] 

Bot. : A family of Cactaceifi (q.v.). 


per'-fcct, * par-fit, * par-fyt, * par-fltc, 
* per-fit, ’ per-fite, a. A s. [O. Fr. pa rjit, 
pur/rft, parfaict(Fr. parfait), from Lat. perfcctus 
— complete ; prop. j>a. par. of perjicio — to do 
thoroughly, to complete : per — through, and 
ficio = to do ; Sp. pcrfccto; ltaL perfttto ; Port. 
per/eito.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Brought to an end, consummation, or 
completion ; finished, complete ; furnished 
Completely with all its parLs ; neither defective 
nor redundant, 

2. Having all properties or qualities neces- 
sary to its nature or kind ; of the best, highest, 
or most complete kind or type ; without de- 
ficiency, f.iult, or blemish ; finished, consum- 
mate ; incapable of being improved upon. 

•• Nor wimtlug le the brown Octolter, drawu, 

JUaLuro mid perfect, from bi« dark rdrwvt.'* 

77lom.it/7i : A utamn, 600. 


3. Complete in moral excellence ; pure, 
blameless. 

•• Be ye, therefore, perfect, even os your Father which 
U !u heaveu U perfect - " — Matthew v. 48. 


4. Fully informed, fully skilled or accom- 
plished, expert. 

"That pretty WeUh 
I Kin too perfect tn.“ 

Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., tit. t 


* 5. Well-informed, certain, sure. 

•’Thou art perfect then, our eh ip hath touch'd upon 
The de*erU of Bohemia?*’ 

Shakesp, : li’htfer’a Talc, lit 3. 

6. Sound, unimpaired. 

'• 1 fear I am not perfect in my mind.” 

Sh-tkerp. : Lear, lv. 7. 


* 7. Having one’a wish or wishes satisfied ; 
happy, contented. 

"Might w« hut have that happlnea* ... we should 
think omwelvea lor ever jmrfect.'— Shakesp. : Timon 
Of At hen*, L 2. 

• 8. Full, ripe, mature. 


"Son* of perfect a^e." Shaketp. : Lear, L X 


*9. Right, correct. 

” IllcWd might create a perfect gue*v" 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., 11 L L 

B. As substantive: 


Gram. : The perfect teuse (q.v.). 


perfect cadence, «. 

Music : An authentic or plagal cadence. 
(Cauence.1 

perfcct^concord, ». 

Music: A coimnou chord In Its original 
position. 


pcrfcct-eonsonance, s. 

Music: The consonance produced by the 
intervals fourth, tilth, or octave. 


perfect flower, 5. 

Put. : A flower having a calyx, a corolla, 
and one or inoru stamens and pislila. 


pcrfoct-intorval, a. 

Music : One of tho purest nnd simplest 
kinds of Intervals, ns fourths and fifths when 
Jn their most consonant forms. (C. IL II. 
Parry, in Grove.) [ Interval, II.] 

pcrfoct-number, s. A number In which 
the sum of all its divisors, or aliquot parts, 
equals the number itself : thus, 0 is a perfect 
number, since I + 2 + 3 — 0 ; ao also Is 'Hi. 


perfcct-tonse, s. 

Gram. : A tense which expresses an action 
completed. 

* pcrfcct-tlmo, *. 

Music: An old name for triple time, 
perfcct-trust, 5. 

Law: An executed trust. 

per- feet, * per -fit, * per-fyght, v.t. 

[Perfect, a.] 

1. To finish or complete, so as to leave 
nothing wanting; to give to anything all 
that is requisite to its nature or kiud ; to 
make complete or consummate. 

•'Our knowledge, which W here begun^ 

Htrc&fler uniat b m perfected in Hohv n.“ 

Davies Immortality of tits Saul, a. 80. 

2. To make fully skilled, informed, or ex- 
pert; to instruct fully. 

** Apollo, perfect me in the character*.** 

Shaketp. : Per tele*. I it 2. 

" per-fee ta'-tion, s. [Eng. perfect ; -alien.] 
The act or process of bringing to perfection ; 
the state of being brought to perfection. 

per -feet er, s. [Eng. perfect, v. ; -er.] One 
who makes perfect ; one who brings to per- 
fection. 

" Looking up unto Jmui, the captain and perfcctcr 
of our fwUh,"— Harrow: Sermons, voL it., scr. 3L 

Per-fec‘-ti, s. pi - [Lat., nora. pi. of perfectus.] 
[Perfect, a.] 

Church Hist.: A name assumed by the 
stricter Ca than sts of the twelfth ami thirteenth 
centuries. They professed to live an ex- 
tremely strict life, in imitation of Jesus aud 
His disciples. 

' pcr-fcc-ti bil' l an, s. [Eng. perfectible; 
•inn.] One who supports orliohls the doetriue 
of perfectibility. 

Pcr-fec-tib -ll-ist, 8. (Eng .perfectibility); 
-ist.] 

1. Church Hist. (PI): A generic designation for 
any Christians holding the doctrine that per- 
fection is attainable in this life. This doctrine 
is often supported liy a reference to 1 Cor. 
ii. 0; but the ot rc'Aeiot (= the perfect) arc 
those admitted to the highest grace (to TcAetov), 
the Eucharist. But many divines have held 
that by contemplation and devotion the soul 
becomes so united to God that all that is 
siuful in it is annihilated, and it participates 
in the divine perfection. This was held by 
the Molinists, the Jausenists, the German 
Mystics, from whom it passed to the Euglish 
Methodists. 

~ '• Perfect ibHhtt in theory are very often Autl- 

nnuiituia in practice.*'— Stunt : Diet. See ft, \>. <22. 

2. Hist. (PI): The same as Illuminati, 5. 
(q.v.). 

pcr-fec-tl-bir-l-tjf, *. (Fr. perfect ibilite, 
Irom perfectible = perfectible (q.v.) ; JSp. per- 
fect ibilitlad ; Hal. perfect ibilit\.\ The quality 
or state of being perfect; tho capacity or 
power of arriving at a stato of perfection, 
intellectually or morally. 

*1 Doctrine of perfectibility: [PEnFECTiBiL- 
1ST]. 

* per- feet- i-ble, a. IFr.] Capable of be- 
coming *>r of being made perte t, intellectually 
or morally. 

pcr'-fcct-fng, pr. par., a., k 8. [Perfect, 8.] 
A. k B. vis pr. par. X jwticip. ailj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Iking. : The act or process of bring- 
ing to perfection or completion. 

2. Print.: Prluting the second sido of a sheet, 
perfecting machine, a. 

Print.: A maehino In which the paper la 
printed on both aides before Its delivery. 

per-fee tlon, * per fco-ci-on, *pcr-fco- 
ci-oun, s. i Ki . perfection, fn>rn l^it. per- 
fectionem , acc. of perfect io — a completing ; 
from perfectus ; tjp. perfection ; Ital. i>crjcsione.\ 
( Perfect, a.] 

1. The quality or atAte of being perfect; 
a stat** of completeness or thoroughness, in 
which nothing is wanting which Is necessary ; 

J ierfect skill, development, or excellence ; the 
ugliest pnxMhlc stage or degree of moral or 
other excel lellCG. 

" Prrfrol impplurM . . . r» «ulU» fr<m IhrtnlU) |>#r/#o- 
ti>m."—TUl<Pton . Sermons, vul. U,, *rr. '». 


2. One who or that which is perfect; a 
perfect, being. 

“That will con f cm perfection mj could err." 

Shaketp. : Othello, L 1 

3. An excellent quality, endowment, ot 
acquirement. 

•• Ye wonder how thU nohle dntnoxell 
fco t:rc*t perfections did lit her compile." 

Spenser : V.. 1H. L 

* 4. An inherent attribute of supreme or 
diviuv excellence. 

" 5. Performance, execution. 

*’ It will grow t*> * id oat prn«i eroua perfection. " 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, 111. L 

*1 To perfection : Completely ; in the highest^ 
fullest, or most perfect degree ; perfectly. 

"Gumtthou find out the Almighty fo jterfection I* 
-Vo&xL7. 

■ per fec’-tion, v.t. [Perffxtion*, s. ] To 
make perlecl; to bring to pertectiou ; to 
perfect. (Foote : The Orators, i.) 

* per-fee' -tion al, a. lEng. jterfection ; 

Made perfect ; perfect. 

" Now thl* life eteru.»l may he looked upon onder 
three couetderul inn : a* Initial, a* parlml. and aa 
perfect ionalf — Dear sou . Oji tl^ Creed, art. 17. 

* pcr-fec’-tion ate, v.t. (Eng. perfection; 
-u/e.] To make perfect ; to perfect. 

" He has founded an academy for the propre** and 
jterfrctionattng of palntmj.'*— Drydcn : Art qf Paint- 
ing, 1 24. 

* per fec-tion a’ tlon, s. [Eng . perfection ; 
-a/ion.] The actui perlecting or making perfect. 

* pcr-fec'-tlon a tor, 5. [Eng. perfection - 
uf(r),* -or.] One who makes jierfect; a per- 
fee ter. 

per fcc'-t ion-ism, s. [Eng. perfection ; 

The doctrine or teaching of the Perfection- 
ists (q.v.). 

Pcr-fcc'-tlon-ist, a. & 5 . [Eng. perfect ion; 

- ist.\ 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect described under B. 2. 

"A Perfect t'rnlst brother m Oneida.’— 1/cpieorth 
Dixon : Sew A merlcu («<L tth), p. SvA. 

B, As substantive: 

Fcclcs. X Church History: 

1. One who believes in the possibility of 
living without sin ; a perfectibilist. 

” Amongat the hU'lirst puritan perfectionists, you 
•hall timl people, of hlty. thieescur* and fouMcor* 
yennt old. Hot able to givo that account of their faith, 
which you might have had heretofore from a boy of 
nine or ten.’ — . Sermons, vol v„ acr. L 

2. Any member of an American sect of 
Ant.inomian Communists, which was founded 
about Jb04, by John Humphrey Noyes, who 
had been an Independent minister nt Yule 
College, New Haven, lie professed to have dis- 
covered from the writings of St, Paul that all 
Christian sects were in spiritual datkness, and 
determined to establish a church of his own. 
lie founded a community at Oneida Creek, 
and others subsequently at Wallingford, New 
Haven, and Nctv York, in order to carryout 
what ho asserted to be a divinely revealed 
system of society, based 011 the following 
principles: (1) Reconciliation with God; 
(2) salvation from si 11 ; (3) brotherhood of man 
and woman ; and (4) community of labour, 
and of its fiuiU. 'they are called also Bible 
Communists nnd Free Lovers. [MauRiaoE, 

(2), PlUNCElTK.) 

"A Perfectionist know* no low; neither th-t pro- 
nnuticeU from Hum!, and rejx«teil from U« tijim, nor 
tlmt which l«iuliii>m*t*rM irom \\ Mhlnctuli Now 
ork.**— Hejaeorth Drsun . A'ewAmei ion od. sth), SASt 

' per f6c'-tlon ment, s. [Eng. jvrfection; 
-mevt.] The state of being pci feet. 

* per -feet- Ivc, 0 . I Eng. perfect; -fir.) 
'lending or conducing to make pci feet, or to 
bring to |H*rfeetion. (Followed by q/.) 

"t'otiM'ipiiuitly tho plrwuitea perfe- tit* of thn*r i*rta 
tro alawdllloioUL'*— Jierkeley : A let/ h run. dlui. 11., 1 

* pcr-f6ct'-iVO-]y. adv. I Eng. ineffective; -ly.) 
in a perfect no manner; In such a tumineraa 
to bring to perlcction. 

•• A* virtue I* arivtril fiinitMnrntAlly In Ihi* InlrllKt, 
■o i *rf reflect y lu th* I'uuiw, .Virru. 

bk. II , cli. vil. 

* per -f<$ct-l^ss, a. [Eng. prrfed; -/<«.] 
Fulling short ol' perfection. (Ni/fivi/er, day 7, 
week 1, lb3.) 

por f<$ot-l$% ’ par fit ly, por fit ly, adv . 

[Eng. \*rjtd , ./y.J 

I. In a j>erfect manner or degree; with or 
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to the highest degree of excelleDce ; in or to 
perfection. 

■■ Know that thou canat know nothing perfectly." 

Du trie* : immortality of the bouL, a. 3S. 


2. Exactly, accurately. 

3. Totally, completely, entirely, altogether, 
quite. 


per'-fect-ness, s. [Eng. perfect; -ness.] 

]. The quality or state of being perfect; 
perfection, completeness, consummate ex- 
cellence. 

" How then can mortal tongue hope to express 
The image of such endless perfectness t" 

Spenser: Hymn on Heavenly Love. 


2 . Completion, ripeness, maturity. 

“'In. the perfectness of time " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV.. It. 4. 


3 . Acquired skill ; dexterity. 

" la this your perfectness l” 

Shakesp. ' Love's Labour 't Lott, v. 2. 


•per fer-vid, a. fLat. perfervidns = very 
fervid or warm : per-, intens., and fervidus — 
fervid (q.v.).] Very fervid ; very heated, hot, 
anleut, or impassioned. 

■■Of course it is In that perfervid volume."— Brit. 

Quart. Review, Ivii. 71. 


fper fer-Vid l ty, s. [Pref. per-, and EDg. 
fervidity . ) Excessive fervour. 

” We are disposed to regret these manifestations 
and consequences of the perferi-iditv of Birmingham." 
Saturday Review, Nov. 1, 1S34. p. 5W. 


•per fie-ient (c as sh), a. A s. [Lat. per- 
Jiaens, pr. par. of perficio — to do completely, 
to uerfect (q.v.).] 

A. Asatfj. : Effectual, performing, efficient ; 
applied to the endower of a charity. 

"The perftrient founder of all eleemosynary [founda- 
tions]."— Blackstone : Comment., bk i.. ch. 14. 

E. As subst. : One who perforins or carries 
out a complete work ; the founder or endower 
of a charity. 

per-f id -l-oiis, a. [Lat. perfidiosus, from 
perfidm — perfidy (q.v.) ; I Lai. A Sp. pcrjidioso ; 
Fr. per fide .] 

1. Guilty of or acting with perfidy ; false to 
trust or confidence reposed ; act’ng in viola- 
tion of good faith ; treacherous, faithless, 
deceitful, false, dishonest. 

" Men fear'd, the French would prove perfidious." 

Shakesp. ; Henry I III., \. 2. 

2. Guilty of violated allegiance : as, a per- 
fidious citizen. 

3. Expressive of or characterized by perfidy, 
treachery, or breach of faitb ; proceediog or 
tesulting from perfidy. 

"Thy hapless crew Involv’d 

In this perfidious fraud." Milton : P. L., v. 880. 


per-fid -i-ous ly,arfr. [Eng. perfidious; -ly.] 
In a perfidious manner; with violation or 
breach of faith or of trust or confidence re- 
posed ; treacherously, traitorously. 

” Thou' st broke perfidiously tliy oath." 

Butler ; Hudibras, iii L 

per-fid'-i-ous-ness, s. [Eng. perfidious; 
•ness.} The quality or state of being per- 
fidious ; perfidy, treachery ; breach of faith, 
trust or confidence reposed. 


” All the world must hare heard of his infamous 



per fi dy, s. [Fr. perfidie, from Lat. per- 
fidla , from perjulus = faithless, going away 
from one's faith or word : per — away, suulfides 
= faith ; Ital. & Sp. perfidia.] The act of 
violating faith, trust, or confidence reposed ; 
an act of treachery ; tile violation of a promise, 
vow, or allegiance ; bivach of faith ; faithless- 
ness ; want of good faith ; per fidiousness. 

"Seldom, indeed, have the ambition and perfidy of 
tyrants produced evil* greater."— Maeaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 


’ perfixt', a. [Lat. perfirus, pa. par. of per- 
figo = to fix securely : per = through, and figo 
— to fix.] Fixed, appointed. 

" And take heed, as you are gentlemen, this quarrel 
Sleep till the hour perfixt. 

Two Moble Kinsmen, iii. 7. 


* per-f ixt' ly, adv. [Eng. perfixt ; -ly.] Ex- 
actly, definitely. 

• pcr'-fla-ble, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. perfia- 
bilL t, from perfio = to blow through.] [Per- 
FLATa.] That may or can be blown through. 

•perflate', v.t. [Lat. prrfiatus, pa. par. of 
perfio, from per = tlirongh, and flo — to blow.] 
To blow through. 

"If e.tstem winds did perfiate our climates more 
frequently, they would cltudfy and refresh our air.” — 
Harvey : On Consumption. 


* per-fla'-tion, s. [Perflate.] The act or 
process of blowing through. 

"Miners, by perfiations with large bellows, give mo- 
tion to the air. which ventilates and cools the Dimes." 
— Woodward . On Fouils. 

per-fd li-ate, tper-fo'-li-at-ed, a. [Lat. 
per = through ; folium i- t — a leaf, aud Eng., Ac. 
snff. -ate , -ated. ] 

Bot. (Of a stem): So surrounded by the co- 
hering lobes at the base of the leaf as to 
appear as if it had piereed the stem. 

per-for-a-ta, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. per - 
foraius.] [Perforate, a.) 

1. Zool. : Perforate. Corals ; a group of Ma- 
dreporaria (q.v.). The walls of the coralluio 
are reticulate, porous, open. Families, Madre- 
poridse and Ponlid*. Genera forty-two, sub- 
genera five. Called also Porosa (q.v.). 

2. Palteont. : From the Silurian onward. 

* per for-a -tan, s.pl. [Fein. pi. of per/orafus.] 
[Perforata.] 

Bot. ; The sixtieth order in Linnaeus's 
Natural System. Genera, Hypericum, Cistus, 
and Telephium. 

per’-for ate, v.t. ft i. [Perforate, a. Fr. 
perforer ; Sp. A Port, perforar .] 

A. Trans. ; To bore through ; to pierce 
through with a pointed or sharp instrument ; 
to make a hole or holes through by boring. 

" But perforated sore. 

And drill'd in holes, the solid oak is found." 

Cotc^cr ; Task, i. 25. 

B. Intrans. : To pierce, to bore ; to make 
or drive a hole or holes. 

per - for ate, «. [Lat. perforatus, pa. par. of 
perforo =. to bore through : per — through, and 
foro — to bore.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bored or pierced through 
with a hole or holes. 

"An earthen pot perforate at the bottom .'— Bacon : 
A at. Hist., § 4 To. 

2. Bot. ; Having the surface pierced with 
holes or irregular spaees, as in Hypericum. 

perforate-e orals, s. pi. [Perforata.] 

per'-fdr at~ed, pa. par. or a. [Perforate, 
v.] The same as Perforate, a. (q.v.)., 

perforated file, s. A file for sculptors' 
use, having openings through which the 
abraded material is allowed to escape. 

perforated-saw, s. A saw with aper- 
tures behind each gum uf the teeth, as origi- 
nally made. These serve to prevent fractures 
at the bases of the teeth, and lessen the 
amount ot filing required, becoming them- 
selves the gums after each refiling. 

perforated-space, s. 

Anat. ( l'l .): Two spaces in the cerebrum, 
the anterior perforated space or spot consti- 
tuting a depression near the entrance of the 
Sylvian fissure and the posterior, forming a 
deep fussa between the peduncles at the base. 

perforated spot, s. 

Anat. : The anterior perforated space. 

per - for-at-ing, pr. par. or a. [Perforate, v.] 

perforating-machine, s. 

1. Mining: [Diamond-drill]. 

2. Paper: A machine for making perfora- 
tions on paper, to facilitate the separation of 
a portion. 

3. Teleg. : A machine for making holes in 
paper for messages to be sent by the auto- 
matic method. 

per-for-a'-tion, s. [Lat. perforatus, pa. par. 
of perforo — to perforate (q.v.); Fr. perfora- 
tion; ltal. perforozione.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1 . The act of perforating, boring, or piercing 
through. 

2. A hole bored ; a hole passing through or 
into the interior of any substance, whether 
natural or made with an instrument. 

" Herein may be perceived slender perforations, jit 

which may be expressed a black feculent matter."— 

Browne- Vulgar Errours, hk. iii., ch. xvii. 

II. Pathol. : Perforation of various organs, 
as of the stomach, the intestines, Ac. The 
latter is often the immediate cause of death 
in aggravated cases of typhoid fever. 

• per'-for-a-tive, a. [Eng. perforate); -tre.] 
Having the power or quality of perforating or 
piercing. 


per” -for- a- tor, s. [Lat., from perfarat us, pa. 
par. of perforo = to perforate (q.v.) ; Fr. p r- 
forateur.] One who or that which perforates 
or pierces ; specif., a cephalotome (q.v.). 

per-for 9 e', * par force, adv. [Fr. par 
(Lat. per) — by, and force — force.] By force, 
violently ; of necessity. 

" He would have taken the king away perforce, 

A* we were briuging him to KiUingwurth.' 

Marlowe . Edward It., V. 4. 

* per for 9 e', v.t. [Perforce, adv.] To force, 
to compel. 

"My furious force their force perforced to yield." 

Mirrourfor Magistrates. 

per-form , * par forme, * par-fourme, 

* par - fourn - en, "per- forme, *per- 
fourm en, V.t. k i. [O. Fr. parfournir, 
from Fr. par (= L:it. per) = thoroughly, and 
fournir = to provide, to furnish.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To carry through ; to bring to comple- 
tion ; to do, to execute, to accomplish. 

"Let all thing? be performed after theLawofOod 
diligently.”— 1 Etdras vili. 21. 

2. To carry into execution ; to discharge, to 
fulfil ; to act up to. 

"To perform your father's will." — Shakesp. : Mer- 
chant of Venice. L 2. 

3. To act, to play ; to represent, as on a* 
stage. 

“ Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel." Shakesp. : Tempest, UL S. 

4. To play or execute on an instrument : as. 
To perform a piece of music. 

B. Intrans. : To carry out or complete a 
work ; to act a part ; specif., to act a part, or 
represent a character on the stage, to play on 
a musical instrument, tc. 

" What miscarries 

Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man." Shakesp. : Coriolanut, L L 

t per form -a ble, a. [Eng. perform ; -able.] 
Capable of being performed, done, executed, 
or fulfilled ; practicable. 

"Several actions are not performable without 
them."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, hk. iii., ch. i. 

per form -an9e, • per-form -ang-y, s 

[Eog. perform; -a nee.] 

1. The act of performing, executing, or ful- 
filling ; completion or execution of anything ; 
a doing or carrying out of any work, plan, Ac. 

"Promises are Dot binding where the performance 
Is impossible."— Paley : Moral Philosophy, hk. nL, 
pt i., ch. v. 

2. The state or condition of being per- 
formed. 

3. That which is performed, done, or exe- 
cuted ; a thing done, executed, or carried out; 
an action, a feat, a deed. 

"Ye have the account 

Of my performance Milton : P. L., X. 502. 

4. A literary work, composition, or produc- 
tion. 

5. The act of performing or executing on a 
musical instrument. 

6. The acting, exhibition, or representation 
of a character or characters on a stage ; an 
exhibition of skill ; an entertainment provided 
at a place of amusement : as, the perjormances 
at a theatre. 

per- form’-cr, 5 . [Eng. perform ; -er.] 

1. One who performs, does, or executes 
anything ; a doer. 

" The merit of service is seldom Attributed to the 
true and exact performer." — Shakesp. ; All's H’elf, ill. ft. 

2. One who aets a pait, an actor; one who 
plays upon a musical instrument; one who 
ehows feats of skill or dexterity. 

*■ Feversbam was not ashamed, after seeing the per- 
formance, to send the wretched performer to the 
gallow*."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. v. 

per-form' Ing, pr. par., a., ft $. [Perform.] 

A. ^5 pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asodjective: 

1. Accomplishing, executing, carrying out 

2. Executing performances or tricks : as, a 
performing pony. 

C. As subst. : Performance, execution. 

•per'-ft’l-cate, v.t. [Lat. perfricatus, pa. 
par. of pnjrico, from per = thorough ly, and 
frico = to rub.] To rub over. (Bailey.) 

* per-fum'-a-tor-y, [Eng. perfumif) ; 
-afory.] That which yields perfume. 

*• A perfumatory or incense altar."— Leigh : Critica 
Sacra, p. 214. (1650.J 
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per'-fumo, pcr-fume', t. [Fr. parfume; 
Sp. perfume.) [Perfume, p.] 

1. A substance which emits a scent or odour 
pleasing to tbe eense of smell ; a sweet-smell- 
ing eubstanee. 

2. The odonr or scent emitted from aweet- 
amelling substances. 

** A tbou»nd different odours meet 
And mtngU In lu mre perfume “ 

Longfelloye : Golden Legend. L 

per fume', v.t. [Ft. par/ timer = to perfume ; 
lit. to smoke thoroughly: par (La t. per) — 
through, thoroughly, and fumer=. to smoke; 
Sp. perfumer. ] To till or impregnate with a 
sweet aod grateful odour ; to scent. [Fume, v.] 

" The sen. air. perfumed by the odor of the 
otu l»urel» tluit nourished along the coast."— Eustace: 
Italy, rol it. ch. rllL 

per-fum er, a. [EDg. perfum(e), v. ; -<rr.) 

1. One who or that which perfumes. 

2, One whose business Is to make or deal in 
perfumery. 

*• Bhun the perfumer's touch with cautious eye," 

Gay . Trivia, »L 29. 

per-fum'-er y, a. [Eog. perfume; -ry.] 

1. Perfumes in general. 

• 2. The art or practice of making perfumes. 

* per'-fum y, * per fum' y, a. [Eng. per. 
fume ; -y.] Sweet-smelling, fragrant. (Mrs. 
Oliphant : Salem Chapel, eh. xiii.) 

• per-furie tion-ar-y, a. [Pref. per-, and 
Eng. functionary (q. v.).] Perfunctory. 

** These (missions to the heathen! If carried on with 
any thing more tlisu a perfunctianary assiduity. w*-re 
anomalous to the general feeling of Christians.'* — 
Isaac Tajlor : Enthusiasm, p. 267. 

pcr-furic -tor l-ly, adv. [Eng. perfunctory ; 

. ly .] In a perfunctory manner ; with regard 
only to e-ternal form ; carelessly, negligently. 

"We cau hut languidly and perfunctorily perform 
those [duties] we «re loss fund of. '—Hoyle: Works, 1. 254. 

pcr-furic-tor 1 ness, a. [Eng. perfunctory ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being perfunc- 
tory ; carelessness, negligence. 

The nimble perfunctorlneu of same commentators 
that skin over hard place®. Whitlock : Manners of 
the English, p. 454. 

per-func -tor jf, «. [Lat. perfunctorivs-=i 
done in a careless manner, done because it 
must be done, from perfunctus , pa. par. of 
perfnngor= to perform thoroughly: per = 
thoroughly, and fungor = to perform ; Sp. per - 
functorio; ltu\. perfuntorio.] 

1. Doncinahalf-heartcd or careless manner; 
done without interest or zeal ; done because 
it must be done ; careless, negligent, listless ; 
characterized by want of interest or zeal. 

** Her admonitions were given in it somewhat per* 
functory maimer .'* — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng,, ch. li. 

2. Doing things in a perfunctory manner ; 
careless, listless. 

" Negligent, or careless, or slight, or perfunctory In 
bla devotions. *— Shar-p Sermons, vol. lr.. acr. 11. 

* per-furic’-tu-ratc, v.t. [PF.nruNcronY.] 
To do or perform in a perfunctory or half- 
hearted manner. 

• per-fusc’, v.t. [Lat. perfusns, pa. par. of 
ptrfundo , from per— over, through, and fundo 
= to pour.] To pour, sprinkle, or spread ; to 
overspread. 

"Theao dregs Immediately perfuse tin blood with 
molsucholy, /uid eauso obstructions. Harvey : On 
Consumption. 

t por-fu’-^lon, s. [Lat. perfusio, from per- 
fusus, pa. par. of perfundo.] [Perfuse.] The 
act of pouring out or over. 

perfusion-cannula, s. 

Instrument*: A cnnnula for registering the 
movements of the ventricle of the heart after 
death. It Is introduced Into the ventriclo 
by the anrlculo-vcntricular orifice. ( Foster : 
Physiol.) 

♦por fu- si vo, o. [Eog. perfume); -ire.] 
Sprinkling ; tending to pour, spread, or 
sprinkle. 

per ga-mo -nS-ous, a . [lat. pergamemis 
= of ’or belonging to Pergamua or to parch- 
ment.) 

Hot. : ITavlng the texture of parchment. 
(Otero.) 

por-ga-mcn-ta f cooiis (co as sh),a. [Per- 
gameneous.] Of the nature or texture of 
parchment; pergameneous. 


per'-get tirig, i. [Pargetting.] 

* per’-go-la, s. [ltal., from T-at. pergula^= a 
booth, an arbour, a cottage.) A kina of arbour ; 
a baleouy. 

»» Near this la A pergola, or stand, built to view th® 
sports." — Evelyn : Diary, July 20, 1454. 

per gu liir -I-a, 5 . [Lat.p«r 0 i<to.] [Pergola.] 
Hot.: A genus of Stapelise. They are twin- 
ing plants, with fragrant flowers, and arc well 
adapted for arbours. 

per-gun'-nah, 5. [Hind.] A circle or territory 
comprising a limited number of villages. 

per h5ps\ adv. [A hybrid from l At. per — 
through, and Eng. hap.) Pc rad venture, per- 
chance ; it may be ; by chance. 

" He with success perhaps may plead a cause." 

Pitt: Vida; Art (if Poetry. 

pcr-i-, pref. [Gr.) A prefix used with words 
of Greek origin, and having the force of 
arouud, about, near. It corresponds to the 
Lat. circum (q.v.). 

pcr'-l, s. [Pers. pari = a fairy; lit. winged ; 
par = a. feather, a wing.] 

Pers. Mylhol. : An imaginary being of tbe 
female sex, like an elf or fairy, represented as 
a descendant of fallen angels, excluded from 
paradise till their penance ia accomplished. 
With a wand they point out to the pure in 
mind the way to heaven. 

" Like Peris' wands, wheu painting out the ro&d 
Far some pure spirit to the blest Abode." 

Moore La/la ftookh. Veiled Prophet, L 

per-i-ac’-tos (pi. per-i ac'-ti), s. [Gr. = 
turning on a centre; Trcpiaym (period) = to 
lead about or around.] 

Greek Antiquities : 

1. A theatrical machine, consisting of 
three scenes placed in the form of a triangle 
on a revolving platform, so thnt, by sioiply 
turning the machine, the scene could be 
changed. 

2. (PL) : The revolving scenes of the theatre. 
They were placed before those entrances to 
the stage which were in the returns of the 
permanent aceoe. 

per-i-a-go'-go, s. [Gr., from rr«ptayw (periagt?) 
— to lead about or around. ] 

Rhct. : A beating about or around a point ; 
a beating about the bush. 

per-i-a-gua (u as w), s. [Sp. pen^na.) 
[Pirogue.] 

pcr'-i-5nth, S. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. avOos 
(anthos) — & flower; nepiav^ (perianthes) = 
with flowers all round.] 

Dot. : The envelope surroundiog the repro- 
ductive organs iu a flower, when the calyx 
and corolla are not easily discriminated. 
Example, the petaloid or coloured portion of 
a lily. 

pcr-i -5n'-thi-um, s. [Mod. Lat.] A perianth 
(q.V.). 

pcr-i 5n tho ma'-ni 3 ,, s. [Eng. perianth ; 
o connect., nud 7 nani« (q.v.).] 

Dot. : An abnormal multiplication of sepals, 
bracts, Ac. Example, the llose-in-hose prim- 
rose. (Treas. of Dot.) 

pSr' i 5.pt. s. [Fr. ptriaptc , from Gr. Trepiam-oe 
(periapton), ncut. sing, of nfpiamo<; (jicriapfos) 
= hung about, from nepiamui ( periapto ) = to 
hang about or around : pref. peri-, and airrw 
(aptu) = to tie; ltal. periapto .J An amulet; 
a charm worn as a preservative against disease 
or mischief. 

" Now help, ye chArmlng epell*. nnd periapts." 

Shaketp, : l Henry VI., t. ft 

pSr l iis'-tral, a. A s. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
astral (q.v.). j 

A. As ad J. : Around or among the stars. 

B. As 8uhst. : A body passing around or 
among the stars. 

pcr-i- 5s'-tron, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. atrrpov 
(astron) =. a star.) 

Astron. : The point of nearest approach of 
the components of a binary etar. 

pSr-i-au'-gor, s. [Pehiagua.] 

p 6 r’-i-bl 6 m, S. [Gr. neplflXryia (perihlfmd) = 
a cloth, a covering: pref. jxri-, and /3A^pa 
(blrma) = a throw, u cast.) 

Dot. : Cortical tissue. 


pcr-t-blcp’-sis, s. [Gr. = a looking aroond 
jirer peri-, and /3A erreu [fclepo) = to look.] 

Med. : The wild look which accompanies 
delirium. (Dun^tson.) 

*po-rib o los. " pe rib'-o lua, *. [Gr. 
7 repi£oAoy (peribolos) : pref. js*ri-, and 0oAAw 
(ballo) — to throw.] 

Architecture : 

]. A court entirely round a temple, ear 
rounded by a wall. 

2. A wall enclosing the atrium, choir, and 
similar parts of a church. 

per'- 1 bos, s. [PrcL peri-, and Lat. 60 s = an 
ox.] 

Palccont. : A genus of Bovida?, from the 
Pliocene of India. 

per -i-car'-di al, per T-car -dl-an, a. 

[Lat. pericardium) ; Eng. adj. sufl. -ul, -an.] 
PerUiining or relating to the pericardium; 
pericardic. 

per i car dic,pcr-i-car -di-5c, a. Lat. 

pericardium) : Eng. adj, sutl. -ic, -iac.] He- 
lating to the pericardium ; pericardian : as, 
pericardiac arteries. 

per i car dl-tis, s. [Eng. pericardium); 
sufl. -itis, denoting iiiflammatiou.] 

Pathol: Inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the heart, a frequent complication of 
rheumatic fever, also of chorea, aud other 
kindred diseases. 

per-i car' di um (pi. per i-car ' di-a), s. 

[Late Lat. from Gr. rrepiKd^Stoc (ptricardioa).' 
pref. peri-, and KapSia (kardia) = the heart; 
Fr. pericarde; ltal. A Sp. pericardia I 

i. Lit. £ Anat: The fibre-serous membrane 
enveloping the heart, similar In its structure 
to the dura mater. 

* 2. Fig- : The verge or surroundings of the 
heart or centre. 

" A man may cam® unto the pericardium, but not tbe 
heart of truth." Erotone: Christian Morals, ^t. it. , 5 3. 

per'-i-earp, s. [Gr. TrepiKapmaF^pericarpiou)^ 
Hie shell of fruit : pref. peri-, ami *apirdc 
(karpos) = fruit ; Fr. ptricarpe ; ltal. A Sp. 
pericarpio.] 

Dot.: The seed-vessel of a plant; every- 
thing which in a ripe fruit is on the outside 
of the leal integumeuts except the aril. It 
may be membranous, fleshy, or horny, and is 
divided into the cpicarp, the sareocurp, and 
the cndocarp (q.v.). 

per-i car pi al, a. [Eng. pericarp; -iab] Of 
or pertaining to a pericarp. 

per- 1 -car'- pic, a. [Eng. pericarp ; -ic.) 

The same as 1 'euicarpial q.v.). 

per-I-car^ pi um, s. [Mod. Lat.) 

Dotany : 

1. A pericarp (q.v.). 

2. The peridium of certain fungala. 

per 1 car-poid'-al, a. [Eog. perfoarp; 
-oidal] 

Dot. : Having the appearance of a pericarp. 
Used of "oven-up " oaks in which the capsule 
quite surrounds the Trull. 

per I clue'- ta, s. [Pref. peri-, aud Gr. \acn 7 
(i chaite ) — a bristle). 

Zool: A genus of Oligocha ta (q.v.), founded 
by Hchmnrda, who rceoitls four species from 
Ceylon. It is akin to Mcgnscolex in habit, 
and the whole circumference of the segments 
Is covered with bristles (Neue wtrbeUvu 
Thieve, I. ii. 13.) 

por-l-ohro ti al (or t ns sh), a. [Mod. Lat 
pe richtvti(am) ; Eng. n»i j. sufl. hi/.] 

Dot. ; A term used of the leaves in n 010 ns 
surrounding the base of the stalk of a theca, 
and of 0 ditto relit, character from the olhei*s. 

per i-chro'-tl dm (or t os sli), j. [Mod 

) Jit. ] [PERIOIl.lTA.] 

Hof. ; A circle of several connate leaves aur* 
rounding the nrchegouium of the llepnticaj. 

pSr-l-chns’-toiis, o. [ pKium ata . ] Having 
the whole circumference of the segments 
covered with bristles, ns the genus lYrichn-ta 
(q.v.). (Holleston : Forms of Animal Life, \h 126.) 

p 8 r' i oboto, s. [rr.nicii.muM]. 
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per l-chon-drl'-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. }>erichon- 
dr(iuni); sat!', -it is ; Fr. pcrichondrite.] 

Pathol . ; Inflammation of the perichondrium. 

per l-chon -drl-um, s. [Pref. peri-, and 
X<nSp<K ( ckondros ) — a cartilage.] 

Annt. : The lining membrane of the external 
cartilages. 

’ per-i cho re -sis, s. [Gr.] Agoingabout; 
a rotation. 

>er-I cla’-di-um, .<?. [Pref. pair, and Gr. 
K\ddos ( kludos) = a branch ; cf. Gr. irepith aSfjs 
(perikhxdes) = with branches all round.] 

Bot. : A petiole, only the lower part of 
wit li sheaths the branch from which it 
springs. Used of the Umbelliferae. 

pcr-i clase, per l-cla' site, s. [Pref. 
peri-, and*Gr. *Aao-t? (Wasis)= cleavage ; Ger. 
perikhis; Ital . periclasia.) 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
cubes and octahedrons, and also in grains, 
disseminated in blocks of limestone among 
the volcanic agglomerates of Monte Somina, 
Vesuvius. Cleavage, cubic ; hardness, about 
6; sp. gr. 3 '674; colour, grayish to blackisli- 
green ; transparent to translucent. Compos. : 
magnesium and oxygen, formula MgO ; some- 
times containing small amounts of protoxide 
of iron. 

* per’-i-cle, s. fLat. periculum.) A danger; 
danger. 

per-i-cli'-nal, a. [Pericline,] 

Gcot. : Dipping on all sides from a central 
point or apex. (Said of strata.) 

per’ l cline, s. [Gr. 7repucAtv»j? ( peridines ) = 
much inclined, sloping on all sides ; Ger. 
periklin; Sp. pcriclina.] 

Min. : A variety of Albite (q.v.), occnrring 
in large, opaque, white, twinned crystals in 
the Tyrol and the Swiss Alps. 

per-!-cli'-ni um, $. [Gr. TrepZ/cWot' (peri - 
klinon) = a couch all round a table : pref. 
peri-, and kXuoj ( klins) = a couch.] 

Bot. : Cassini’s name for tba involucre of a 
composite plant. 

per-I-cli-noi de§, s. [Gr. nepUXivov (peri- 
klinon ) = a conch, and elSos ( eidos ) = form.] 
Bot. : A false ifivolucre, formed of palcse, of 
the receptacle in Composites surrounding the 
sides of an elevated receptacle bearing florets 
at its summit. Example, the genus Evax. 

* pe-ric'-li tate, r.f. [Lat. periclitatus, pa. 
par. of periclitor = to put in danger, to risk ; 
periculiun = danger.] To endanger. 

•• Periclifatin'j the whole family o£ ye."— Sterne : 
Tristram sTutndy, v. 105. 

* pe-ric-li-ta'-tion, a. [Lat. ppriclitatio, 
from periclitatus, pa. par. of pericWor.] [Pe- 
riclitate. ] 

1. The act of endangering or risking; risk, 
trial, experiment. 

2. The state of being endangered or in 
danger. 

* pe-ric‘-6-pe, $. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. Koirq 
(kope) = a cutting; kotttio (fcop£5)= to cut; 
Lat. pericope.] An extract, quotation, or 
selection from a book; epecif.. in theology, an 
extract or passage from the Bible to be read 
in tlie Communion service or other portions 
of the ritual, or to serve as a text lor a sermon 
or homily. 

pSr-i-cra'-mum, *per' i~crane,s. [Lat., 
from Gr. TrcpKpayiov (perikranion), neut. sing, 
of TrepiKpai'ios (perikranios) = passing round 
the skull : pref. peri-, and *p<u-iW ( kranion ) = 
tlia skull.] 

Anal.: The lining membrane of the bones 
of the skull ; hence, sometimes, as in the 
example, used fnr the skull itself. 

•'Attempt to storm thy pcricrane.'* 

D'Crfey: Collins IVaT*. 1. 

per l cro-co tus, $ . [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
KpoKwros (brokotos)= saflron-coloured.] 

Onu’fft ; A genus of Campephagidae, with 
twenty-two species, ranging over the Oriental 
region, extending north to Pekin and east to 
Lombok. Perierocotus dnereus, tbo Gray 
Minivet, is sometimes found in the eastern 
portion of the Palfearctic region. The plumage 
of the genus is brilliant ; black and a dazzling 
scarlet being the prevailing colours. 


* pe ric'-u-lous, o. [Lat periculosvs, from 
periculum — danger; Fr. periculeux, perilleux ; 
Ital. pericoloso , pn'igliosa ; Sp. peligroso ; Port. 
perigoso.) Dangerous, hazardous, perilona. 

pe-rlc -u-lum, s. [Lat. = danger.] 

Scots Law: A risk; the general rule with 
regard to which is that a subject perishes to 
him who has a right of property in it. 

per'-Lderm, $. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. Stpn* 

(dernia) = the skin.] 

1. Bot. : Oue of the four layers of hark, the 
epiphloenm or phlceum, consisting of several 
layers of thio-suled, tubular cells, rarely 
coloured greeu. Mohl draws a distinction 
between an external and an internal periderm. 

2. Zool. : The hard cuticular layer developed 
by certain of the Hydrozoa. (Nicholson.) 

per-i-din-i'-i-dce, s. pi [Mod. Lat. peri- 
dini(um ); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ulte.J 
Zool : A family of Cilio-Flagellata, free- 
swimming, persistent in form, sometimes 
naked, mostly cuirassed ; flagellum usually 
single ; oval aperture distinct ; pigment spot 
frequently developed, inhabiting salt and 
fresh water, and often highly phosphorescent. 
Reproduction by tission. Saville Kent enu- 
merates ten genera. 

per l-din -i-um,s. [Gr. ircpiUviu ( peridineo) 
=. to turn.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Peri- 
diniidse (q.v.) ; body divided by a transverse 
ciliated furrow into two equal or snb-equal 
moieties. They inhabit salt and fresh water. 
Eight species are known, of which one, Peridi- 
nium tabulatvm, is British. The species P. 
sanguineum, from Bombay, colours the water 
charged with them a deep vermilion. Mr. U. 
J. Carter (Ann. Xat. Hist., Ap. 1S5S) suggests 
that the plague, in which “all the waters 
that were in the river were turned to blood ” 
(Exod. vii. 19), may be interpreted in connec- 
tion with an abnormal development of an ani- 
malcule allied to this species. (Soville Kent.) 

pe rid l 6' lum, s. [Mod. Lat., dirnin. from 
peruhum (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The membrane immediately covering 
the spores in an algal. (Fries.) 

pe-rid-i um, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. Sew 
(deo) = to bind.] 

Bot. : A covering of sporidia in fungals. It 
consists of single or double sacs or receptacles. 

per'-l-do lyte, s. [Eng. peridot, and Gr. 
Ai0y$ (lithos) = a stone.] 
retrol. : A dolerite (q.v.) in whicli olivine is 
always present. Mostly known as Olivine- 
dole rite. 

per’ l dot (t silent), s. [Etym. doubtful, but 
the name can be traced far back.] 

Min. : (1) The pale yellowish-green variety 
of chrysolite (q.v.), used in jewellery; (*2) A 
honey-yellow variety of tourmaline (q.v.) 
found in Ceylon. 

per'-i do-tlte, s. [Eng. jieridot, and suff. 
-ite ( Petrol ).] 

Petrol. : A name originally given to certain 
pre-Tertiary rocks, the essential constituent 
of which is olivine, those accessory being 
enstatite, dial lag*, augite, magnetite, chromite, 
picotite, &c. Wadsworth has extended its 
application to those extra-terrestrial rocks 
having a similar composition and structure. 
It also embraces those serpentines which still 
retain sufficient evidence of their derivation 
from olivine rocks. 

per'-i -drome, $. [Gr. TrepiSponos(peridromos) 
= running round : pref. peri-, and Spopos 
(drewnos) = running; Fr. peridrome ; Ital. & 
Sp. peridromo.] [Hippodrome.] 

Ancient Arch.: The space of an aisle in a 
peripteron, between the columns and tha 
wall, used for walks by the Greeks. 

per l-e'-cian, s. [Perijeciab.] 

pcr'-i-er, s. [Fr.] 

Founding: A metal founder’s iron rod for 
holding back tbe scum in the ladle. 

pcr'-i-er- gy, s. [Gr. nepiepyia ( periergia ), 
from rrcpiepyos ( periergos ) = careful ; pref. 
peri-, and Zpyov (ergon) = work.] 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : Needless caution or dili- 
gence ; over-carefulness. 


2. Rhet. : A laboured or bombastic style. 

per-I-gas'-tric, a. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
gastric (q.v.).J Surrounding tbe belly. 

perigastric-fluid, #. 

Comp. Anat. : A clear fluid, containing solid 
particles in suspension, and filling the peri- 
gastric space (q.v.). A kiud of circulation of 
this fluid is kept up by means of cilia liuieg 
the endocyst. 

perigastric space, s. 

Comp. Anat. : A cavity surrounding the 
stomach and other viscera* in the Polyzoa, and 
corresponding to the abdominal cavity of the 
higher animals. In this space the products 
of generation are discharged, and fecundation 
takes place ; but the maimer in which tha 
impregnated ova escape is not yet known. 

per l-ge'-an, a. [Eng. perigee); -an.] Per- 
taining or relating to the perigee. 

per'-i-gee, * per-i-ge'-um, s. [Pref. peri-, 
and Gr. yjj (ge) = the earth ; Fr. perigee ; ItaL 
& Sp. peri geo.] 

Astron The point in the moon’s orbit 
at which she is nearest the earth. [Apogee.) 

pcr-i-glot’-tis, 5. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
glottis (q.v.).] 

Anal. : A mass of small glandular grains at 
the lower part of the anterior surface of tha 
epiglottis. 

per ig nath'-ic, a. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 

( gnathos ) = tha jaw.] Surrounding tba 

jaws. 

perignathic girdle, s. 

Comp. Anat. : A name proposed by Prof. 
Martin Duncan for the structures which pro- 
trude and retract the jaws of the Ecliinoidea. 
•'He suggests the substitution of the tenopcrignaUuc 
pirtUe. ' — ALhentzu m, Dec 4, l&b5. p. 736. 

t per'-i-gone, t per i-go'-m um, $. [Pref. 
peri-, and Gr. yojoj (gone ) = a birth, a seed.) 

Botany : 

1. Tbe interior glume io the flower of 
a grass ; more commonly called perianthium 
(q.v.). 

2. An envelope of peculiar leaves surround- 
ing the antheridia in mosses. 

" The dirisloDs of the «en’s 7 <Re In the bud opened ti 
display their most attractive forms ." — Garxlcnrn 
Chronicle, No. 403, p. SSL 

per i-gon-i-mus, 3. [Pref. peri-, ar.d Gr. 
yovifio? (gonimos) = productive.] 

Zool. : A genus of Endendridae, having tha 
mednsa-bnda sometimes disposed round tha 
trophosome. rcrigonimus vestitus is found in 
the Firth of Forth. 

Per-I-gord' (ci silent), s. [See def.] 

Geog. : The nama of a district in, France. 

Perigord-pie, s. A pie, much esteemed 
by epicures, in which truilhs are the principal 
ingredients. 

per' l- graph, s. [Gr. ireptypafiyj (perigraphe): 
pref. peri- — around, and Gr. y pa<pi] (graphe)= 
a writing.] 

• 1. OrxL Lang. : A careless or inaccurate 
delineation of anything. 

2. Anat.: Tha name given by Yesalins to 
certain white lines and impressions ou tha 
rectus abdominis muscle. 

f per l-gyn'-i-um, t. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
•yvmj (gune) — a woman.] 

Bot. : The name given by Nees von Esenbeck 
to the hypogynous setie at the base of the 
ovary in Cyperaceje ; the membranous cover- 
ing of the pistil in these plants. 

pe-rig , -$(n-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. perigynfal 
Eng. surf, -ous.) 

Bot. : Growing upon some body that sur- 
rounds the ovary ; specif. : 

1. (0/ stamens): Inserted into the ca'wK-or 
corolla, especially tbe former, those tbe 
corolla being generally called epipetalous. 

2. (Of a disc): Having contracted an adhe- 
sion to the sides of the calyx, as in Arnyg- 
dalus. 

perigjmous -exogens, s. pi 

Bot.: A sub-class of Exogens, containing 
those with perigynons stamens, growing to 
the side of either the calyx or the corolla; 
ovary superior, or nearly so. Lindley divides 
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It into ten alliances : Ficoi dales, Daplmales, 
Rosales, Saxifragales, Rhatunalea, Geutian- 
ales, Solanalcs, Cortusales, Echiale3, and Big- 
aoniales. 

per 1 he'-li-on. per-i-he -li-um. s. [Pref. 

peri-, and Gr. rjAio * (hellos) = Hie suu.) 

Astron.: The port of a plnnet's or comet's 
orbit where it is nearest the sun, as opposed 
to aphelion fq.v.). One of these is said to be 
iu perihelion when It Is at the extremity of 
the major axis of the elliptical orbit nearest 
the focus occupied by the sun. 

per-i-hSp-a-ti ■ -tis, t . [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
hepatitis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Hepatitis, In which the coats of 
the liver and the capsule of Glisson become 
iuflanied. 

* per i her mc'-ni al, tu [Pref. peri-, and 

Gr. ipfirp>eia. (hermetieia) — interpretation.) 
Pertaining or relating to explanation or inter- 
pretation. 

per'-i-jove, s. [Pref. peri-, and Jove (q.v.).] 

Astron. : The point in the orbit of a satellite 
of Jupiter in which it is as near the planet as 
It can go. 

per'-il, * per-el, * per-111, * per-ille, s. 

[Fr. peril, from Eat. pericnlvm , periclum = 
danger ; lit. = a trial or proof, from • perior — 
to try, an obsolete verb aeen in the pa. par. 
prritus = skilled, and the compound verb tx- 
perior = to try, whence «rp«*iau'Mt(q.v.) ; ttal. 
jxrricoto , periglio ; Sp. peligro; Port, perigro .) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Danger, risk, hazard, jeop- 
ardy ; exposure of person or property to in- 
jury, loss, or destruction. 

" Direct her onward to that peaceful ahore. 

Where peril, pern, and death prevail oo more.” 

Falconer: Shipwreck, 111. 

1 Preceded by at, in, on, or to = at the 
hazard or risk of; with danger orri3k : as, To 
do a thing at one's peril. 

•' On peril of a curie let go the baud.'’ 

AhtAerp. : John. II L L 

2. Law: The accident by which a thing is 
lost. ( /burner.) 

H Perils of the sea : 

J/up; Dangers from wind, water, and fire, 
from pirates aod from collisions, in which no 
blame i 3 attributable to those managing the 
Injured ship. 

• peril-less, * perll-lesse, a. Free 
from danger. ( Sylvester : Little Bortas, 31 1.) 

per' il, v.t. A i. [Peril, s.) 

t A. Trans, : To put in peril or hazard ; to 
risk, to endanger. 

• B, Intrans. : To be In danger or risk. 

** Any soil, wherewith It may peril to fltaln Ittclf.*— 
JJUton: /teuton uf Church Government, lik. 11.. ell. UL 

pc-rlT-la, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot. : A genus of Menthid*. Perilla oci- 
moults, wild iu the Himalayas, affords an oil 
used with the fond of the hillinen ; the leaves 
and heed are also eaten. The buds of P, 
aphylla ara eaten in the Ptinjaub and Sindc, in 
the arid parts of which it grows. 

* por-ille, * per-yllc, #. [Pearl.) 

pSr'-fl ous, * pcr~cl-ou3c, * per ll-loua, 
" pcr-lOUS, a. [Fr. jerilleux, from Lat. 
periculosus = dangerous, from periculum = 
peril (q.v.).] IPKmcuLOUa.) 

I. Full of peril nr danger; attended with 
danger, hazard, or risk ; dangerous, hazardous, 
risky. (Counter: Task, iii. 212.) 

* 2. Dangerous ; to be feared. 

M Tlil« Joho answered; 'Atalii, avlxe thee; 

The miller U a perilou t urno,' he »ayile. w 

Chaucer : O, Z*„ 4, lift. 

* 3. Smart, witty, aliarp. 

"Tim per'lous boy. 

Bold, quick. Ingenluu*. forward, capable.* 

Hhaksp. : Richard ///„ UL. L 

per i loiis-1^, odv. [Eng. perilous; -ly.] 
la a perilous or dangerous manner or degree ; 
dangerously ; with danger, hazard, or risk. 

**AI bo It ao that perilously alia bo wouudtxl *— 
Chaucer : Tale of Mel lie ux. 

por'-i loiia-nSss, «. [Eng. perilous; -ness.] 
The quality or statu of being periioua ; danger, 
hazard, riskiueas. 

pSr'-l -ljfmph, *. [Pref. prrf-, and Eng. 

lymph.] 

Anat. : A clear fluid in the osseous laby- 
rinth of the ear. Called also Liquor Cotunnil. 


per-l-lym-phan -gi-al, a. [Eog., Ac. peri-, 
and Gr. ayytioi/ ( anggeion ) = R vessel.) 

Anal. : The epithet applied Ly Klein to cer- 
tain of the lymphatic nodules. 

pe rim'-c-ter, s. [I ait. }>erim*’tros, from Gr. 
irepifxeToot (perinietros) : pref. peri-, and p^rpov 
(nirtron) = a measure; Fr. perinutre ; Ital. 
and Sp. peri/netro.] 

Geom. : The bounding line of a plane sur- 
face, or the sum of all the sides. 

”If It fa circle] be ]>erfect all the Hum, from »ome 
one point of It drawn to the perimeter, must bo 
exactly equal.” — More: Antidote against Atheism, bk. 
L. cb. vi., j l. 

* per l-mct'-ric-al, a. [Eng. perimeter; 

- ical .] Pertaining or relating to the perimeter. 

pcr-i-mc-tri'-tis, a. [Gr. vcplurrpnu (peri - 
inetron ), or Kept per pos (perimetros) = the cir- 
cumference ; suff. -if is.) 

Pathol . : The name given by Virchow to 
pelvic cellulitis. It is sometimes applied also 
to pelvic peritonitis. Dr. Matthew Duncan 
limits the term to inflammation of the uteiiue 
peritoneum. 

pcr-l-mor'-phous, a. [Gr. nepipop<f)6ofiai 
(perimorphooinai) = to be changed all round.) 
(See the compound.) 
pcrlmorphous-crystals, s. pi. 

Chem. : Crystals having an envelope of one 
mineral, with a nucleus of another, the external 
form of crystal being that of the envelope. 

per-i-my'-si-um, s. [Tref. peri-, and Or. 
/uvs (mus)= a muscle.) 

Anat. : The outward investment or sheath 
of areolar tissue surrounding a muscle. 

pcr-i-nso' um, per-i-nc'-um, s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. perinceon, perineon ; Gr. Trepi- 
paioi/ (peri/tcuon), nepiveov ( perineon ) = the 
perinaium. (See def.)J 

Anat : The soft external floor of the pelvis 
from the rectum to the vagina in the female, 
and to the root of the penis in the male. It 
plays an important part in primiparoua 
lahour, being frequently ruptured, unless 
great care is taken to prevent it ; its elasticity, 
however, renders this of less importance iu 
subsequent parturitions, if it has escaped 
injury iu the first instance. 

pcr-l-ne r -al, a. [Mod. Lat. perineum) ; Eng. 
adj. sulf -qZ.) 

Anal. : Pertaining or belonging to the peri- 
neum. 

There arc a perineal fascia, a perineal 
artery, and a perineal uerve. 

per l-ne-plirit' ic, a. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
nephritic (q.v.).] Uf or belonging to peri- 
nephritis (q.v.). 

perlncphrltlc -abscess, 5 . 

Pathol.: Inflammation and suppuration of 
the adipose ami areolar tissues around one of 
the kidneys. It may arise from n blow or a 
fall upon ihe back, or from some derangement 
of the general heal tin 

pcr-i no phri'-tis, a. [Gr. TrcpiVe^po* ( pert - 
nephros ) = fat about the kidneys ; suff. - itis , 
denoting inflammation.) 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the tissue around 
one of the kidneys. It may Lc resolved, or 
may end in perinephritic ufiscess (q.v.). 

t pcr-l-ncurM-um, 9 . [Pref. perl-, and Gr. 
vcipov (natron) = a tendon, a sinew.] 

Anat. : The coarser sheathing of the nerves 
and nervous cords of a muscle ; the neuri- 
lemma. 

per'- i od, 5 . [Fr. pMode. from Lat perlndus; 
Gr. nepio 60 s (perivdos) ; a going round, n well- 
rounded sentence : pref. veri-, and 666t (hodos) 
= a way ; Ital., Sp. , A Port, periodv.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A circuit. 

2. Specif. : The time taken nn by the revo- 
lution of a heavenly laxly ; the duration of the 
course of a heavenly body (ill it ictuiuato 
that point of its orbit where it began. 

3. A stnted number of years ; a round of 
time, at the cm! of which the things com- 
prised within the calculation shall return to 
the atnte in which t h<*y were at the beginning, 
and the same course is to bo begun nguln. 

•* VVr aMle a V«»tr space a rvt If. ati<i a greater l»y U»# 
name of fteriod."— Holder • Oil Thne. 


4. Any specified portion of time, expressed 
in jears. months, days, Ac. : as, A period of a 
hundred years. 

5. A revolution, or s» ries of years by which 
time is measured ; an age, an epoch : as, the 
Dionysian imnod, the Julian period. 

6. Length of dunitiou, existence, or v*’ 
fvrmancu. 


•• Sornr expert mfiit woiilJ be miMlf how by nrt 
innko pliuiLt more Us ting th.m l heir tmlluary period, 
u» to make it "txlk ol Mbra.1 Lu*t a Mliolo jatr.”— 
IS aeon : A'at. Hist 

7. An indefinite portion of time, or of any 
continued state, existence, or senes of events. 


**Thcr» to pliif . . . 

Periods ot time." Milton : P. L., IL ftos. 

*8. A tenninatioD, end, or completion of a 
cycle or series of events ; hence, an end, ■ 
conclusion, a hound, a limit, 

“Thin* I* at bit period 
&hakesp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, lx. 14. 

9. A stop, a pause. 

M Make periods In the midst of Mfiitfiic©*." 

&hakesp. : Mtdsummur Xiyht's It ream, T. 

* 10. An end to be obtaiued or attained ; aa 
object. 

“Thin is the period of my ambition."— Shaketp. : 
Merry lt'«ft« of lYtndsor. 111. 3. 

11. A sentence. [II. 5.1 


" WUb a lack-lustre dead-blue eye. 

Devolved Ins ixmudrd 

Tatmytoa A Character. 

H. Technically: 


\. GeitL : One of the largest divisions ef 
geological time. In this sense there arc at 
least three periods, the Primary, tin* Second- 
ary, and the Tertiary periods, to which a fourth, 
or Quaternary one is sometimes ndd<-d ; also 
their sub-divisions ; as, the Glacial period. 

2. Math. : A number of figures considered 
together ; one of two or more sets of figures or 
terms marked off by points or comums placed 
regularly after a ccrtaiu Dumber, as in nume- 
ration, in circulating decimals, or in the ex- 
traction of loots. 


3. Music : Two or more phases ending with 
a perfect cadence. 

4. Pathol. : An interval more or less fixed in 
point of lime at which the paroxysms of a 
fever, Ac., reci us. 

Ti Popularly used in the plural = Cata- 
menia (q.v.). 

5. Print. : Tim full stop (.) which marks the 
end of a sentence in punctuating, or indicates 
an abbreviation, as Mr., Jan., u.c., Ac. 

” A period is the distinction of a teutcncc. In all 
p*»pccts perfect, and is marked with one full prick, 
over inpuiitt the lower |«vrt of the last letter thus {.)." 
— l>en Jotison : The Hnjltth Grammar, cb. lx. 

G. Ilhet. : A complete sentence from one 
full stop to nnothcr ; a sentence so constructed 
as to have all its parts mutuully dependent. 


* per'-i od, v.l. A u [Period.! 

A. Trans. : To put an end to. 

" He dciirM 

To tbo»«e Imre abut him np; wbii l> failing to him. 
Periods his coiuf.«rt.“ s/uikrtp. : 7 tmon, L L 

B, hit runs . : To flnisli, to conclude. 

" For you may periwl upon tills, that »hen> ther« Is 
the most | Ity from others : tlmt Is the ^l'entmt misery 
lu tbo i»urty pitied. ' — /r Ilham : Resolve*. vX 


• pcr-I od-ic (1), *pcr l od ick, a. [Fr. 

periodique ; Ital. A Np. periodico.] IV-riodicat 

’‘In their pertullck motion."— Derham : Astro- 
Thcoloify, bk. lv., cb. Iv. 

periodic fover, s. 

J’uthul.: Intermittent fever; ague (q.v.X 

periodic function, s. 

Math.: A fmutinn in which equal values 
recur in the same order, when the value of the 
variable is uniformly increased or diimniRhetL 


pcrlodic-lnccxualitlcs, s. pi. 

Astron.: Inequalities in the movements of 
the planets recurring ot fixed interval*. They 
are caused by the perturlution of other 
heavenly bodies. 


pSr I ftd Ke (2), o. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
indie (n.v.).] Derived fr mi or c<uitaiuing 
Iodic acid. 

porlodlc acid. 

Chem.: IUO 4 . Produccil when n current 
of chlorine is iwinscd iliruugli a solmiun of 
Bixlic iodnte. I he sislic p«Min»I »te formed is 
converted into a silver salt, whit'll crystal- 
lizes out, nnd i* tin 11 decomposed by water 
Into the free not*! and basic periodate. At a 
high temperature it is resolved into iodine 
ami oxygen. 


boll.b67; p<fat, Jcffol ; cat, ^cll, chorus, 9 hin, benph ; go. gem: thin, this; *in, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Wg* 
-dan, tlon — ahan. -tlon, -alon = shun ; -^lon, -slon = zhuix. -clous, -tlous, -slous — sh&s. -blc, -die, Ac. — b^l, d^h 
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periodical— peripheral 


per-i od -ic-ai, a. & a. [Eng. periodic ; -aZ.] 
A. As adject it'e : 

1. Pertaining to a period or periods, or to 
division hy periods. 

•'The squares of the periodical times of all the 
satellites belungiug to each planet." — Hcrscheli As- 
tronomy, § 533. 

2. Performed in a period or regular revolu- 
tion ; proceeding in a aeries of successive 
circuits. 

" Four moons perpetually roll round thr planet 
Jupiter, nud are carried along with him in his periodi- 
cal circuit round the sun." — Wat ts : On the Mind. 

3. Returning, recurring, or happening in a 
certain period of time ; happening or appear- 
ing at fixed intervals : as, periodical visits. 

4. Happening or returning at intervals ; re- 
curring. 

*5. Regular; performing some action at 
stated times. 

*' Those periodical fountains In Switzerland, which 
flow only at such particular hours of the day." — 
Addison: On Italy. 

6. Pertaining to or connected with a periodi- 
cal or publication appearing at regular inter- 
vals, as a magazine, Ac. 

E. As snbst. : A publication, as a magazine, 
review, or newspaper, which appears at regular 
intervals. 

•'These periodicals seem to be intended for boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of Age."— .Scribner's Ma- 
gazine. March, 1878, p. 684. 

II The precursors of modem English peri- 
odicals were news-letters (q.v.) in the fifteenth 
century, and news-booka in the sixteenth. 
The first genuine English newspaper appeared 
in 1622. [Newspaper.] After this, in 1731, 
came the first Magazine (q.v.). The Monthly 
Review , in 1749, established another type of 
periodical, the Reviews (q.v.). These three 
are the leading types of periodicals. 

periodical comets, s. pi. 

Astron. : Comets returning at fixed periods, 
periodical diseases, a. pi. 

Pathol. : Diseases of which the paroxysms or 
other changes recur at stated intervals, some- 
times lunar periods. 

periodical-meteors, s. pL 

Astron. ; Meteors entering the earth's at- 
mosphere at stated periods of the year. 
[Meteor.] 

periodical stars, s. pi. 

Astron. : Stars which appear or exhibit 
periodical changes of brilliancy. [Variable- 

BTARS. ] 

periodical-winds, s. pi. 

Meteor., Ac. : One of three classes of winds, 
being those which blow regularly in the same 
direction, at the same seasons, and at the 
same hours of the day ; as the monsoon, and 
the land and sea breezes. 

•per-i-od -ic-al ist, s. [Eng. periodical ; 
-isf.] One wlio publishes or writes for a 
periodical. 

per-i-od -ic-al-ljr, adv. [Eng. periodical; 
-ly.] In a periodical manner ; at fixed or 
stated intervals ; at intervals. 

*• The dire consequences of te.vtwilliog are periodi- 
cally trotted out for inspection ." — Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 17. 1885. 

per i od 1 C al-ness, a. [Eng. periodical; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being periodi- 
cal ; periodicity. 

pcr-i-o-dlj'-i ty, s. [Fr. periodicite.] The 
quality or state of being periodical ; the ten- 
dency or nature of thiugs to return or recur 
at stated intervals. 

" The flowering once determined, appears to be sub- 
ject to a law of periodicity and habit.” — Whesoell : 
Bridgewater Treatise, p. 22. 

* per'-i-od ize, v.t. [Eng. period; -izt . ] To 
make periodical. ( Hooker .) 

per-i-od- ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. itepioSos ( periodos ) 
= a circuit ; sutf. -oZo^y.] 

Med. : The doctrine of periodicity in health 
or disease. ( Dunglison .) 

per i-o-don'-tal, a. [Gr. irept (peri) — about, 
and 65ov's (odous), genit. oSoi'ro? (odonfos) = a 
tooth.] A term applied to the membrane 
lining the socket of a tooth. 

per l od o-scopc, s. [Gr. nepio&os (periodos) 
= a period, and aKoveio (slcopeo) = to aee, to 
observe.] 


Surg. : An instrument for determining the 
date of menstruation, labour, <fec., and for 
other calculations. 

per-i-ce -91, s. pi. [Gr. Trepioucoi (pmoifcoi): 
pref. peri-, and ouceaj (oikeo) = to live.] 

1. The name given to the original Achaean 
inhabitants of Laconia by their Dorian con- 
querors. 

2. Geog. : The inhabitants of such parts of 
the earth as are in the same latitudes, but 
whose longitudes differ by 185°, so that when 
it is noon with one it ia midnight with the 
other. 

per 1-ce-cian, s. [Pehkeci.] One of the 
Penoeci. 

per-i ©ph-thal -mus, s. [Pref. 7 >cri-, and 
Gr. o<£tfaAp. 6 s (ophthalmos) = an eye.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gobi i die, from the coasts 
of the Indo- Pacific, remarkable for their pro- 
minent retractile eyes, which enahle them to 
see in the air as well as in the water, and for 



PEHIOPHTHALMUS KOELHEUTERI. 


their strong ventral and pectoral fins, by the 
aid of which they can hop freely over the 
ground, when they leave the water, as is their 
habit at ebb tide, to bunt small crusta- 
ceans. The species are few in number ; but 
Periophthalmus koelreuteH is one of the com- 
monest fishes of the Indian Ocean. 

pcr-i os -tc-al, per-i-os'-te-ous, a. 

[Mod. Lat. periosteum); Eng. adj. sutf. -al, 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to the periosteum; 
constituted by the periosteum. 

pcr'-l-OS'-te-um, S. [Gr. Trepiotrreoix (perios- 
tenon), neut. of Trepiocreos (periosteos) = round 
the bonea : pref. peri-, and ooreW (osteon) = a 
bone.] 

Anat. : A dense lining membrane covering 
the whole surface of bone, except the articu- 
lations, which have a thin cartilaginous layer. 
As long as a single portion of periosteum re- 
mains alive, bone is capable of being repro- 
duced. 

TI Internal periosteum: 

Anat. : The medullary membrane. 

per-Ios-ti'-tls, s. [Mod. Lat. periosteum), 
and su tf. -iris.] 

Med. : Inflammation of the periosteum. 

per-l-os to -sis, s. [Mod. Lat. periosteum); 
suff. -osi-s. ] 

Med. : A tumour of the periosteum. 

per l-os-tos-tci-tls, s. [Mod. Lat. perios- 
teum); Gr. oo-reov (osteon) = a bone, and suff. 
-if is.] 

Med. : Simultaneous inflammation of the pe- 
riosteum and bone. (Dunglison.) 

per l-os'-tra cum, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
ocrrpaxov (osZrafcon) — a shell.] 

Comp. A nat. : The same as Epidermis 1. (2) (b). 

per-l o'-tlc, a. & s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. ovy 
(ous), genit. tiros (ofos) = the ear.] 

A. As adj. : Surrounding the ear ; spec., 
of or belonging to a portion of the temporal 
bone thus situated. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat. (PI.) : The petrous and mastoid por- 
tions of the temporal bone, the first including 
the labyrinth and meatus auditorius intemus. 
( Quain. ) 

* per I pa-te’-cian, * perril pa-te'-tian, 

s. [Peripatetic.] A peripatetic. 

" Well. I will watch and walk up and down, and be 
Aperipatetian." — A- Oreene : Friar Bacon. 

per-i-pa-tet'-Ic, * per-l-pa-tet'-ick, a & 

s. [Lat. perijxiteticus, from Gr. rrcpiTra 77371*69 
(peripatetikos) = given to walking about; 
wept ware uj (pempateo ) = to walk about : ire pi 
(peri) = about, and Trarew (pateo)=to walk; 
waTos (patos) = a path. Fr. peripatclique ; ItaL 
& Sp. peripatetico.] 


A . As adjedhre ; 

1. Walking about; Itinerant; perambu- 
lating. 

2. Pertaining to tbe system of philosophy 
taught by Aristotle, or to his followers ; Aris- 
totelian. 

"He set up bis own school In the covered walka 
[peripatoi] round the temple of the Lyeean Apollo 
. . . his philosophy got the appellation of Peripatetic." 
— Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th). it 511. 

B. As substantive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who walks about, or cannot afford 
to ride ; a pedestrian. 

" We prri Tint Clicks are very glad to watch an oppor- 
tunity to whisk across a passage ."*— Tatler No. 144. 

2. An itinerant teacher or preacher. ( Iron- 
ical. ) 

II. Philos. (PL): The name given to tbe fol- 
lowers of the Aristotelian philosophy. Aris- 
totle partly adopted the results of Plato, and 
made them available for the world, partly he 
dissented from the Platonic doctrines and 
carried on war against them. Botli teachera 
admitted that science could only be formed 
from Universal, but Aristotle took the view 
afterwards called Nominalist (q.v.), and con- 
tended that such Universal were nothing 
more than inductions from particular facts. 
He thus made experience the basis of all 
Science. In the middle ages, Albertus Mag- 
nus (1193-12S0) did much to spread the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, as well as the ethical and 
physical writiugs of Aristotle, and his pupil, 
Ht. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), the greatest 
of the Scholastics, was much influenced by 
them. The study of the works of Aristotle 
has been greatly revived in the present cen- 
tury, and those of St. Thomas Aquinas have 
been specially recommended to clerical stu- 
dents by the preseut Pope, Leo XIII. 

- per i-pa-tet' lC-al, o. [Eng. peripatetic; 
-aZ.] The* same as Peripatetic (q.v.) 

" As described in the peripatetical philoaophle."— 
More : Jmmort. qf the Soul. hk. i., eh. v. 

* per-i-pa-tet -i-9ism, s. [Eng. peripatetic; 
-ism.] The doctrines* or system of philosophy 
of the peripatetics. 

" An elaborate attack on Perlpateticism.’— Saturday 
Review, Sept. 26, 1885, p. 418. 

per-I-pa-tid'-e-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. peri- 
paf(us); Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -idea.] 

Zool, : In Huxley’s classification, a group of 
Artliropoda, equivalent to Grube’s Myriapod 
order Onycopliora (q.v.), 

per-I-pa'-tus, s. [Gr. TrepiVavos (peripatos) 
= a walking about.] [Peripatetic.] 

Zool. : The sole genua of the group Peri- 
patidea or the order Onycophora. They are 
vermiform animals, indistinctly segmented, 
with soft integuments. On each side of tbe 
body there are a number of short legs, termi- 
nated by a rudimentary jointed part, and a 
pair of booked claws. The head bears a pair 
of simple annulated antennae, and a pair of 
simple eyes. They are viviparous, noc- 
turnal in habit, and are found in decaying 
wood. The genus was made known by * the 
Rev. L. Guilding, who discovered Perijmtus 
udiformis in the island of St. Vincent. Several 
species are known, from the West Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, South America, and New 
Zealand. The chief authorities are Grube 
( Archiv fiir Anat., IS53), Moseley (Phil. 
Trans., 1874), and Huxley ( loc . cit.). 

" Whether we consider the appendages, the respi- 
ratory slid reproductive systems, or the development 
of the embryo, Pcripatus is a true Arthropod, appa- 
rently nearly allied to the suctorial Mynapoda. — 
Huxley : Anat. Invert. A mm., p. 627. 

per-I-pet'-a-lous, a. [Pref. peri-; Gr. 
ttcVoAoi' (pttalon) = a leaf, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Surrounding or situated about the 
petals. (Used of some nectarines.) 

* per-1-pe-ti’-a, s. [Gr. rrepirreVeia (peripeteia ^ 
= a turning about, from weptTrerTjs (jyeripetes) 
= falling round : pref. peri-, and nimui (pipto) 
— to fall.] 

Old Drama: The sudden reversal or dis- 
closure of circumstances on which the plot in 
a tragedy hinges ; the denouement of a play. 

* pe-riph‘-er-al, a. [Eng. periphery); -al.] 
Pertaining to, constituting, or of the nature 
of a periphery ; peripheric. 

peripheral-resistance, s. 

Physiol. : The resistance offered in the 
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capillaries to those portions of the blood 
which move along the periphery of the vessel 
rather than to its centre. {Foster.) 

• pcr-iph -er al ly, adv. [Eng. peripheral ; 
■ly.] In a peripheral manner; so as to be 
peripheral. 

per l-pher'-ie, per-I-pher’-Ie-al, a. 

[Eng. j*eripher(y) ; -ic, deal; Fr. peripherique.) 

• I. Ordinary language: 

1. Pertaining to, constituting, or of the 
nature of a periphery. 

2. Around the outsido of ao organ ; ex* 
tenia]. 

11. Sot. : Around the circumference. (Used 
specially of the endosperm with respect to the 
embryo of a seed.) 

* *; Peripherie type of animate ; 

Zool. : Von Baer's oame for Radiuta. 

peripheric paralysis, s. 

Pathol. : Progressive muscular atrophy (q.v.). 

•per -1 pher' 1 C al ly, adv. (Eng. peri* 
pherical ; -ly.] Hound, so as to form a circle. 
"I have been clipping for some year* Cedars perl- 
phcrtcatly .“—Gardener t Chronicle, No. 404, p. 402. 

per l pher-F co-, pref. [Peripheric.] Con- 
nected with the periphery, 
perlpherlco-terminal, s. 

Pot., Ac. : Of or belonging to the circum- 
ference and the apex of a body. 

pe rlph'-er-y, * pe rif e-rie, s. [Lat.prri- 
Jeria , peripheral, from Gr. irepityepeia (peri - 
phereia)— the circumference of a circle : pref. 
peri-, and 6fpu (jihero) = to carry. Fr. Peri- 
pherie; Ital. & Sp. peri/eria.] 

1. OrO. Lang. : The outside or superficial 
portions of a body ; the surface. 

"By tho apposition of uew cells of tbe yolk t<i Its 
periphery." — Todd St Batnnnn : Physiol. Anal., if. 692. 

2. Geom., Ac. : The bounding line of a plane 
figure; the perimeter; the circumference. 

pcr-l pho ran'-thi um, s. JPref. peri-; 
Or. <J>op6* (j>fcoros) = bearing, and aeflos ( anthos ) 
= a flower.] 

Bat. : The Periclinium (q.v.). (Richard.) 
per I phrase, *. [Periphrasis.] 
*p3r-l-phra§o, v.t. & i. [Fr. piriphraser.] 

[pEHIPlIRASE, s.] 

A. Trans.: To express one word by many; 
to express by circumlocution. 

B. Jnfrans. : To use circumlocutioo. 

pc rlph’-ra sis, s. ILat., froinGr. ntpi<t>pa<n<; 
(periphrasis) : pref. peri-, and <£pa<m (phrasis) 
= a phrase (q.v.). Fr. periphrase ; ltal. A bp. 
peri/rasi.] 

Rhet. : The use of more words than are 
necessary to express the idea desired to be 
conveyed; a figure employed to avoid a 
common and trite manner of speaking ; cir- 
cumlocution. 

"• He (tho dent!] must be mentioned among tbo 
Abipuue* iu 'tbo man who does not now exist,' or 
«ome such periphraeitf— Tylor : Early llixt , Mankind 
cb. vl. 

por i phr&s' tic, *pcr I phr&s -tic al, 

n. [Or. n(pi'i>pa<TTi<o<; ( periphraslikos ), from 
ntpi<i>pa<n<; (periphrasis) = periphrasis (q.v.) ; 
Fr. periphrastique.] having the nature or 
clmvaetcr of periphrasis; characterized by 
periphrasis ; expressing or expressed in more 
words than arc necessary ; circumlocutory. 

periphrastic-conjugation, s. 

Gram.: A term borrowed from Latin gram- 
marians to express a verbal combination ns 
distinct from a direct formation from tbo in- 
finitive or its stem ; e.g.. Lat. diclurns sum 
= 1 am going (or about) to speak ; obtemper - 
andum tsl lryihas = The laws must (or arc to) 
be obeyed; IT. J'ai = I have been; Je 
vfeiu de jxirler = I have just spoken. 

per 1 phr&s tlc-al-ly, nde. [Eng. peri- 
phrastaxil; -ly.) In a peripbrnstic manner; 
with periphrusis or circumlocution. 

p£r i pliyl'-ll a, s . pi. [ITef. perl-, and Gr. 
iteAAoK (phut Ion) — a leaf.] 

Rot. : Link’s name for the aquamuhu In the 
flower of grasses. 

per-i pla no ta, s- [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
n- ayg-rys (planetes) = a wanderer. ] 


Entom.: Au approximate ayoooym of Blatta 
(q.v). 

pcr’-l-plast, s. [Gr. nepin-Aao-crw (periplasso) — 
to smear one thing over another, to form a 
mould : pref. j *ri- t and irAacrcrw (ptosso) = to 
form a mould.] 

Physiol. : The intercellular eubstanco or 
matrix in which the organized atructures of a 
tissue ate embedded. 

pe-rip'-lo-ca, s. [Or. irfpm\oKrj (pcriplolcF) = 
a twining round, from the habit of tho plants.] 
Rot.: The typical genus of tbe tribe Peri- 
ploccie. The very acrid milk of Periploca 
groxa is used in the East to poison wolves. 
The fragrant flowers of P. aphylla are eaten 
by the Hindoos. The fibre, mixed with that 
of LeptaAleniaSpartium, makes good cordage. 

pcr-l-plo‘-5e 00 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat. peripZoc(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl’. -ecv.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Asclepiadaceae. 

* per' l plus, s. [Lat., from Gr. ntpirrhovs 
(periplous) : pref. peri-, and 7 tAous (pious) = a 
sailing ; rrAew (pled) = to sail.) A voyage round 
a certain sea or sea-coast ; circumnavigation. 

per ip-neu mo ni-a, s. [Pref. pen-, 
and Eng. jmeumoitifl (q!v.).] The same as 
Pneumonia (q.v.). 

pcr-ip-ncu mon dc,a. [Gr. rreptm'evpovtK6<; 

( penpneinnonikos ), from ntpim>evp.ovia (perip- 
neumonia) = peripneumonia (q.v.) ; Fr. perip- 
n eumonique; Ital. & Sp. pen jmeumonico.] Of 
or pertain iug to peripneumonia. 

per ip neu'-mon y, s. [Peripneumonia.] 

per i-po lyg' on al a. [Pref. peri-, and 
Eng. polygonal (q.v.).J 
Cry stall. : Having a great number of sides 
or angles. 

pc rip -ter-al, a. [Peripteros.) 

Greek Arch.: Surrounded by # row of 
columns ; npplied espec. to a temple in which 
the colla is surrounded by columns, those on 
the flank being distant one intercolumuiatiou 
from tbe wall. 

p c-rip' ter os, s. [Gr., from re pi (peri) — 
around, and TrTepdc(pteroii) = a row ; Fr. per ip- 
tere; Hal. & Sp. periptero.] 

Greek Arch. : A peripteral building. 

* pe-rip'-tcr oils, «. [Peripteros.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Feathered on all aides. 

II. Technically: 

1. Greek Arch. : Peripteral. 

2. Bot. : Surrounded by a wing-like ex- 
pansion. 

pc rip - ter y, s. [Peiiipteros.] 

Greek Arch. : The range of insulated columns 
round the celln of n temple. 

pcr'-l-sarc, S. [Gr. rrepiaapKos (perisarkos) = 
surrounded with flesh : jiref. ]>eri-, and <xdp^ 
(sarx), gen it. oapKo* (sarkos) = flesh.] 

ZooL : Prof. Allman's name for the chitinous 
envelope secreted by many Uydrozoa. 

* pc-rlsc 1 an (SC as Sh). a. !c $. [Gr. rr<pi- 
crxio? (periskios) — throwing a shadow all 
round : pref. pm-, nnd Gr. cnad (skia) = n 
shndow ; Fr. pe rise ten.] 

A. As ailj. : Having the shadow moving all 
round in the course of the day. 

B. As subst. : One of the Periscii (q.v.). 

Pc rise’ i 1 (so as sh), s. pL [Lat.] (PKm- 
aciAN.) The inliabiUms of tho polar circles, 
whose shadows move round, and at certain 
periods of the year describe a complete circle 
in the course of the day. 

pSr'-I~scopc. s. (Pref. peri-, nnd Gr. <r«o nVw 
(skopei 5) = to look, to observe.] 

1. A general, comprehensive summary. 

2. An Instrument, employed in submarine 
navigation, which deflects light rays into a 
tabu fruiu any point above tho horizon. 

pSr-l sedp -Ic,p 6 r I sedp'-le-aLa. (Per- 
isooi'E. ] Viewing all round or on all aides. 

pcrlscople-lens, 3. 

Optics : A lens Invented by Woolaslon for 
mh-roseopes. It consisted of two plano-convex 
lenses, ground to the same radius, and having 


betweeu their plane surfaces a thin plate of 
metal with a circular aperture one-fifth of the 
focal length. The central aperture was tilled 
up with a cement of the same refractive power 
as the lens. Subsequently the lens was made 
of one solid piece of glass, in the periphery ot 
which a groove waa cut and filled with black 
cement. 

periscopie spectacles, s. pi 

Optics : Si>ectacles having concavo-convex 
lenses, with their curvature in the same direc- 
tion as that of the eye, tor increasing the 
distinctness of objects when viewed obliquely. 
They were invented by Woola^ton. Brewster 
says that they give more imperfect vision 
than common spectacles, as they increase the 
aberration both of figure and of colour. 

pcr-ish, *per lsch, ‘per- lssh-cn. 

• per ysh, * pcrche, * persch, * perseh, 

r.r. A t. [Fr. p< riss-, root of pr. par. of perir — 
to perish, from l>at. p«rco = to perish, to come 
to naught, from per = through, thoroughly, and 
eo = to go ; Sp. & Port, perear ; ltal. perire.] 
A. Intransitive : 

1. To be destroyed, to come to naught, tc 
decay. 

" So feel* tbe fulness of our hesrt and oyr*. 

When all of Gemus which cau }*nih dies.* 

Hymn : Heath of Shenda n. 

2. To die ; to lose life or vitality in any way. 

** I yeriih with bunker.”— Luke xv. 17. 

3. To waste away gradually ; to decay, tc 
wither or fall away. 

“Like OB wax lueltetb before tbo fire, so let tho 
wicked peri*h at the presence of God." — Fuilm IxvliL 2- 

4. To be lost eternally. 

*B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to perish ; to destroy, to ruin. 

“ Thy flinty heart . . . 
fd Iglit in thy iialaco perith Margaret." 

Shiiketp. : 2 Henry I'/., iiL L 

2. To pierce ; to go or pass through. 

•• Almighty God shewed to bym hU eyde, hitndes. and 
feet jieryihrd with the *|>ere and uaylea."— LkJ* of 
Joseph of A rim<it hen. p. 91. L 28. 

per lSh a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. perishable; 
- ily .] The quality or state of being perish- 
able ; perishablencss. 

“ Heraclitus was the first to proclaim . . . tb» 
TmituabiUty bud perithubility of al) individual 
things."— Levej : IlUlory of Fhitotophy, i. 74. 

per'-Ish a blc, a. [Fr. perissable.] Liable 
to perish ; subject to decay ; of short duration ; 
not lasting or enduriog. 

“ A change at baud, and an o’erwheluthig doom 
To perithable bomga” Byron : Heaven ± Earth, l. X ' 

per'-ish-a-ble ness, s. lEng. ^rishable ; 
-ness.] The quality or elate of being perish- 
able; liability to decay or destruction. 

“Suppose an iabad aciwrate from all commerce, but 
hixviug nothing because of it* communneasainl prritK- 
ublrneu fit to BUpnly tho place ot money ." — Locke ‘ 
Civd Government, cli. v.. $ 4S. 

per'-Ish a bly, adv. [Eng. ;vrteftah(te); -Zy.) 
In a perishable or perishing manner. 

* pcr-Ish-mcnt, s. (Eng. perish; - ment .] 
The act or state of perishing. 

“ So to bestow life i* uo jx-rithment, but avauntogo.*’ 
— Cdnl: Johnx 11. 

per'-i somo, s. [Tn?f. peri-, and Gr. 

(soma) = t he body.] 

Zool. : The coriaceous or calenreons lutegu- 
ment of the Echiuodcnimta. 

per' l sperm, per- 1 -sperm- 1- tim, a 

[ITef. peri-, and Gr. aneppa (sjvrma) = seed.] 

Botany : 

1. (Of the form perlsperm): The mine given 
by Richard to the tesla of a seed; n ixirtlon 
of the tissue of the nlbumeii remaining in soma 
plants when the seed is developed. 

2. (Of the form pcrisjvTtiimtn) : Jussieu e 
name for the alhumeii of n seed. 

per-f sperm lc, o. [Eng. jvrtep^rm ; -fe.) 
Bot.: Furnished with allmni»*n. 

“Ttie Damp pcrifix-rTnlc albumen, or jKTlxiwrm, la 
often rc»tiict*«l to that f.niinj lu the cell* vt U>e HU. 
clcua aluno.— tlat/our ; Botany, ) 

pt$r Is phCr - Ic, p6r Is phdr lo nl, a. 

(ITef. i#n~, and Gr. <r<f».upa (.cji/taim) nil bull, 
a uphere.] Bound, globular. 

pir I- sn6 riln' Kl um, s. [ITef. jvrf-, and 
Eng., Ac. j»;K>mii(/iwm (q.v.).] 
li t. : Tlie indusium of ferns when It sur- 
rounds the mirl. 


liiT.l, ; p6ht, J6\^l ; eat, $cll, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem ; 
-olan, -tlaa — eh an. -tlon, -sion — shun ; -[ien. siou - zhun* 


thin, |his ; sin, ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, exlsL pli t 
-clous, -tious, -slous — shus. -bio, -<lle, Ac. b^L UeL 
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perispore— periuterine 


per'-i-spore, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. anopos 
(sporctf) = a seed.] 

Bot. : The outer covering of a spore. 


per l-spor-i a* ?e-i, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
perispari(um ) ; Lat. masc. pi. adj. sntf. -acci.\ 
Bot.: A sub-order of Ascomycetuns tungi, 
established by Fries. The receptacles or 
reritheeia are closed till they begin to decay. 
Nuclei never softening into a gelatinous mass ; 
asei generally large; sporidia indefinite m 
number. Generally parasites. 


p?r-i spor'-i um, s. [Perispobe.] 

Bot. : The typical geuus of Terisporiacei 
(QV-). 

ne ris-so dae'-tyl a, s. pi. [Gr. wept <r<ro- 

pciktvAo? (perissodaktalos) = having a super- 
fluous number of lingers or toes: irepL<r<ro$ 

( perissos ) = superabundant, aud <5 ax rv Ao? (da/;- 
tido*) = a finger or toe.] 

1. Zool.: In Oweu*s classification a section 
of Ungulata. The hind feet are odd-toed in 
all and the fore feet in all but the Tnpiridae 
and the Brontotherid®. Dorsolumbar verte- 
brae never less than twenty-three. Femur 
with a third trochanter. Hovns, if present, 
not paired, except in the extinct Diceratherium. 
Usually there is bnt one liorn ; if two are 
present, they are in the median lme of the 
head, one behind the other, not supported by 
bony horn-curcs. Stomach simple; ciecum 
lar^e and capacious. The section is now 
usually divided into seven families : Corypho- 
dontici®, Broutotherid®, Paheotherid®, 51a- 
erauchenid®, Rhinocerid®, Tapiridie, and 
Equid®, of which the first four are extinct. 

2. Paheont. : They were differentiated from 
the Artiodnctyla (q.v.) as early as the Eocene 
Tertiary. [Teleodactyla.J 

pe-ris-sd-dao-tyle» s. & a. [Perissodac- 

TYLA.J 

A. As snbst. : Any individual of the ungulate 
section Perissodactyla (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, or having the 
characteristics of, the Perissodactyla. 


* pe-ris-so-lojr’-ic-al, a. {Eng. perissdog(y); 
-ical.\ Redundant or excessive iu words. 

per is SOl -6 gy, 5. [Fr. ptrissologie , from 
Gr. TTcptoooAoyia ( perissofotfia), from irepiacos 
(perissos) — excessive, and Aoyos (logos) — a 
woixl ; ltal. & Lat. }ierissologia ; bp .jvrisologhi.) 
Superfluous or excessive words or talk ; much 
talk to little purpose ; macrology. 

t per-i-staeh'-y-um, s. [Pref. peri -, and Gr. 
ffiiixw (*ti ichtis) ~ an car of coiu.] 

Bot. : Panzer’s name for tha glumes of 
grasses. 

pcr-is'-ta lith, s. [Pref- peri-; Gr. Tarypi 
(histemi) = to stand, and \i6oc (lithos) = a 
stone.] 

Archccol.: A series of standing stones sur- 
rounding an object, as a barrow or burial 
mound. 


per i stal'-sis, «. 

Physiol.: The peculiar contractile movement 
described under peristaltic motion (q v.) 

per l-Stal'-tie, ’ per i-stal - tick, a. [Gr. 
7 T€pc( 7 TaAT(K 6 s (penstultikos), from Trepi<rreAAa> 
(peristello) — to surround: pref. peri-, and Gr. 
ortAAcu (stello) - to place ; Fr. pcristaltique ; 
ltal. & bp. peristaltico.] 

Physiol. : Of or belonging to the vermicular 
contraction and motion of vascular canals, 
as the alimentary, the circulating, aud the 
generative tubes. (Owen.) 
peristaltic-motion, s. 

Physiol. : The motion of the circular fibres 
of the alimentary canal, occurring in suc- 
cession from above downwards, and forcing 
the food before them, as a fluid may be driven 
along a tube by squeezing it. The motion is 
most obvious iu the small intestine. 


per-is ter’-l-on, s. [Gr. wept arepewr (peris- 
tereon) — (1) a dovecot, (2) a kind of verbena ; 
Trcpurrepd (jycristera) = a pigeon.] 

Bot. : The herb vervain. 

per -Ist'-er-ite, s„ [Gr. 7repurr«pa (peristera) 

= a pigeon ; sntf. - ite (Min.).j 
Min. : An iridescent, whitish variety of 
Albite (q.v.), the colours of which were sup- 
posed to resemble those of the neck of a 
pigeon. Found in Canada. 

per l-ste -thus, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
ott}0os (stcthvs) = the breast.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygii, family 
Cataphracti. Head parallelopiped, upper sur- 
face and sides long ; each prceorbitul prolonged 
into a flat process, projecting beyond the 
snout. One continuous dorsal, or two dorsals, 
of which the .second is the more developed. Two 
fiee pectoral appendages; no teeth; barbels 
on lower jaws. Ten species are known ; one, 
Peristethus cataphractum, from the Mediter- 
ranean ; eight from the Atlantic, and one from 
the Pacific. 

pdr-is'-to-le, s. Same as peristalsis. 

per-i-Sto-mat-ie, a. [Eng. peri*tom(e); 

. atic .] Of or pertaining to a peristome ; of the 
nature of a peristome. (Balfour: Botany, § 51.) 

per’-i-stdme, per-i-sto'-mi um, s. [Gr. 

Ti-cpuTTOMios (peristomios)— round a mouth or 
aperture : pref. peri-, and erro/aa (stoma) = the 
mouth.] 

1. Bot. : The interior apparatus surrounding 
the margin of the sporangium of a moss. It 
is just inside tha annulus, and normally con- 
sists of two rows of cilia or teeth, multiples 
of four, and varying in number from four to 
eighty. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) The margin of the aperture in a univalve 
shell. 

(2) The projecting rim or border surround- 
ing the edgo of the calyx in Voiticella. 

(3) The peristomial space (q.v.). 

per-i-Sto -mi-al, a. [Eug. peristom(e) ; -ial. ) 
Of cr pei taming to a peristome. 

peristomial space, s. 

ZooL : A space between the mouth and the 
circumference of the disc in Actinia. 

per i-sto'-mi urn, s. [PEnisTOME.] 

* per l-strcph'-le, a. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
<rrpe>a> (strcj'ilin) = to turn.] Turning round ; 
revolving, rotatory ; applied to the paiutiugs 
of a panorama. 

per-is'-tro-phe, s. [Gr. Trepi<rrpo<py (pm- 
sfropftc) — a turning round: pref. peri-, and 
vrpo4>ri (strophe) = a turning, from o-Tpe^w 
(strepho) = to turn.] 

Bot.: A genus of Diclipter®. . Peristrophe 
tinctoria, a husliy plant, common in woods 
arouud Calcutta, is largely cultivated iu 
Midnapore for the dye. 

per'-i-Stylc, s. [Lat. peri<tylium, from Gr. 
7 rept<rrvAor (perhtidon) : prel. peri-, and Gr. 
<ttv\os (sliilos) — a pillar, a column ; Fr. peri- 
style; ltal. & bp. peristilio.) 

Arch. : An open court within a bouse, having 
a colonnade around it, by which the principal 
apartments were reached ; the exact reverse 
of tlieperipteros, though the samein character, 
the one being inside, the other outside a 
building. 

per-i-styl'-i um, a. [See peristyle.] 
per -i sys’-to-lc, s. (Tref. perl-, and Eng. 

systole (q. v.). ] 

Pathol. : The interval that subsists between 
the systole and diastole oT the heart. It is 
ouly perceptible in the dying. 

* per'-ite, a. [Lat. pprif?i5.] [Experience, s.) 
Skilled, skilful, experienced. 


per-L stal’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng .peristaltic; 
-al, -ly.] In a peristaltic manner. 

per-is ter'-l-a, S. [Gr. ncpioTcpitiv ( peris - 
terinn), dimin.’ from Trepurrepd (peristera) — a 
dove.] 

Bot. : A genus of Maxillaridie. Peristeria 
elata is the Dove, or Holy Ghost, plant, so 
called because the glumes of the orchida- 
ceous flower are like a hovering dove. 


per l-the-51-um, 5. [Gr. nspiOytcg (peri- 
theke) — a lid, a cover ] 

Botany : 

( 1 ) The part of a lichen In which the asci 
are immersed. 

(2) The part which contains the reproduc- 
tive organs cf Sphieria and its allied fungals; 
the small, flat receptacles in which asm are 
formed in the Pyrenomycetous fungals. 


* per-l'-tion, s. [Perlsh.] Perishing, anni- 
hilation. (Bp. Hall: Works, vi. 41L) 

pe-rit'-o-mous, a. [Gr. nepiropos (j>erito- 
mos) = cut oil all round, abrupt, steep: pret 
peri- , aod toju-os (tmnos) — a piece cut otl.] 

Cry stall, d; Mia.: Cleaving in more direc- 
tions than one, parallel to the axis, the faeea 
being all of one quality. 

per 1 to-ne'-al. per-i-to-nce'-al,a. [Mod. 

Lat. pcritone(u)a), perit<moc(um) ; Eng. adj. 
suff. -al. ] Of or pertaining to the peritoneum. 

per-i-to-ne -um, * per -i-to-nse'-um, s. 

[Gr. irepiToraiov (jjerttoaaioji) : j*ref. peri-, ano 
retVw Gei)ib) = to stretch.] 

1. Anat. : A serous membrane, enveloping 
the whole of the abdominal viscera, except 
the open ends of the Fallopian tubes in the 
female, where it becomes continuous with 
their mucous lining. 

2. Zool. : The third tunic in the cloaca of 
the Tunieata (q.v.). 

per-ito ni' tis, s. [Eng. peritonaeum) ; suff. 
-itis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the peritoneum, 
including metro-peritonitis or puerperal peri- 
tonitis, chronic peritonitis, suppurative peri- 
tonitis, tubercular peritonitis, and adhesive 
peritonitis, with encysted in flam m a tory actions 
and local adhesions of opposed parts. Treat- 
ment must be extremely active and early to be 
of any avail. 

per-i-tre'-ma, & [Pref. peri-, and r pypa 
(trema) = a hole.] 

Zool. : The raided margin which surrounds 
the breatliiug-boles of Scorpions. (Owen.) 

pe-rit'-rich-a, s. pi. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
6pi£ (thru), ge'nit. Tpi\os (trichos) = a hair.] 
Zool. : An order of Ciliata, inhabiting salt 
and fresh water, by some authorities con- 
sidered the most specialised group, a view in 
which Saville Kent does not coincide, for he 
thinks the Hypotricha should occupy the 
highest place, lie enumerates eight families : 
Torquatellida?, Dictyoeystidae, Ac.tinobolkla?, 
Halteriida-, Gyrocorid®, Urceolanid®, and 
Ophryoscolecid®, in which the animalcules 
are free-swimming ; and Vorticellidie, iu which 
they are sedentary or attached. 

pe rit'-rieh-an, s. [Mod. Lat. peril rich(a); 
Eng. suff. -am] Any individual of the order 
Feritvicha(q.v.). 

pe-rit' rich-0U9, a. [51 od. Lat pmfricfc(a) ; 
Eng. sutf. - 01 /s.] Belonging to the Pei itrieha 
(q.v.). (Saville Kent : Man. Infusor., ii. 620.) 

per-i tro'-chi um, 5 . [51od. Lat., from Gr. 

TTcptrpoxiov (peritrochion), from repi (peri) = 
about, around, aud Tpo*6s (trochos) = a wheel ] 
Mech. : A wheel or circle concentric with 
the base of a cylinder, and movable together 
with it about an axis. [Axis, s., 3.] 

per-i-trom’-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. peri- 
trom(us); Lat. lem. pi. a<lj. suff. -wire.] 

Zool.: A family of hy pntrichons Ciliata 
combining the characters of the Chlamydndon- 
tidap and the Oxytricliid®. There is a single 
genus Feritromus (q.v.). 

pe-rit'-ro-mus, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
Tpojtios (iromos) = a quivering ; rpopeio ( tromeo) 
= to quiver.] 

Zool. : The aole genus of the family Peri- 
tromidie (q.v.). There is but one species, Pen- 
tromns emvur, resembling Kerona polyporum, 
but uniformly ciliated on the under surface. 

pe-rit'-ro-pal, pe-rit’-ro-pous, a. [Gr. 
irepiTpoTTo? ( peril rapos), from pret. and 

TpeTTw (trepo) — to turn.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Rotatory, circuitous. 

2. Dot. (Of the embryo of a seed); Directed 
from the axis to the horizon. 

per l-typh-li'-tis, *. CPref. peri-, and Eng. 

typhlitis.] 

Pathol. : The extension of Inflammatory 
typhlitis (q.v.) to the peritoneum of the ad- 
jacent intestine and abdominal wall; now 
generally diagnoaed as appendicitis (q.v.) 

per l-u'-ter-ine, a. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 

u ferine.] 

Anat. : Surrounding the uterus. There 1 b * 
periuterine hematocele and a phlegmon- 


fate. Kit, fare, amidst, what, fill, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire. sir. marine; go. pSt, 
or. wore, wqU; work, who, son ; mute, cufc, cure, unite, cur, rule, fill ; try, Syrian. «j, ca - e ; ey - a ; qu w. 


pori vase alar— permanent 
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pcr-I v&s'-eu-lar, a* *• [Prtf. peri-, aad Eng. 
rascufar.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging lo any structure 
surrounding a blood vessel There are peri- 
vascular canals and lymphatics. 

pcr-ivis^cral, a. [Puff. 7 *ri~, and Eng. 
visceral (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Applied lo the space surrounding 
the viscera. It is often divided into com- 
partments by vertical lamella between the 
body walls and the digestive aac of the Afti- 
nozoa. 


pciM-wig, * per-e-wig, * per-re-wlg, 

* per-ri-wig, * per- wick, * per-wieke, 

* per -wig, * per-wigge, 9. [O. Dut. 

peruyk, from Fr. perruque = a peruke (q.v.).] 
A peruke, a wig. [Wig, «.] 

* periwig-pated, a. Wearing a peri- 
wig or wig. 

’* A robustious pt riufiff-patal fellow." — Shakcsp. : 
B ami ft. Id. 2. 

* pcr'-l-Wig, v.t. (Periwig, *.) To dress ia a 
wig or anything resembling a wig. 

" Nor with Dubarta* bridle up the floods. 

And }>eri%clj with wool the h.iM|»a1« woods." 

Dry dm : Art of i'ortry, L 

* pcr'-i-winke, s. ITeriwio.J 

per -i- win' kle (1), pcr-ri-win-kle, 

* per -i-win -cle, 5. [A corrupt, of A.S. 
pinewinclc, perhaps from I .at pinna, j>ina = 
a muscle, and A.S. winclu = a winkle.] 

Zoology: 

1. Sing. : The genus Littorina (q.v.). Lil- 
torimi littoreu is the common periwinkle. 

** The peritelnclc, pniwu, the cockle, anti the shrimp." 

Drayton : PolyJJlbtrm, a 26. 

2. PI. : The family Litturinida?. 


per l-win’-kle (2), * per-venke, * per- 
vlnke, r. [A. S3, pervinue, from Lat. ptr- 
rtiicw, vincapervinca , from vincio — to bind; 
Fr. 7yrrcnc/<e.J 

Hot. : The genua Vinca (q.v.). 

•‘Thronjjh primrose tuft*. In that sweet bower, 

’1 he periwinkle trail <1 its wreaths." 

Wordsworth : In Early Sjainy. 

v pcr-l - wink'- ling, a. [Eng. periwinkle) ; 
-t/ij/.] Winding ; a* the periwinkle twines 
roam! plants. 

" The peri winkling porch that winding leads 
Fruio uiy close chamber to your lordships cell." 

Brewer: Lingua, iv. 2. 

* per-jen-ete, • per-gene-te, * per-i- 
on-ettC, s. fFirst element Mid. Eng. pert. 
— pear ; second, the same as Gf.nitino (q.v.). J 
A variety of early-ripeniug pear; ageniting. 

''She was wel more Iillsful on to see 
Thau is the new® perj/cnete tree." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 8,249. 

*pcr-jn-ra-tion, .1. [Eng. perju ?{<•); -ation .] 
Perjury. (Fox, in Maitland: Essays on Pet- 
form, ]>. 533.) 


per'-jure, * par -jure, " per-jewrc, v.l. 
[Fr. jxirjarer, se parjartr = to forswear one's 
s :lf, from Lat. jerjuro = to forswear ; perjunts 
— n perjured person, from per-, used in n bad 
sense (as Eng. for- in /orswear), and juro = to 
awea ; O. Fr. perjurer ; Sp. A Port, jxryurar ; 
Ital. prrgiurare. ] 

* 1. To cause lo awear falsely ; to make 
perjured or forsworn. 

" Want will perjure 
The ueer-tonchil vestal.' 

.shakes//. .• Antony Jb Cleopatra , 11L 12. 

2. To swear falsely. 


'* That wick ad IU)ii)e too de»nrl ▼ did «f»r. 

The rccouipeuc* of their periured utfa. 

fi/«nurr: r. 11. ll. la 

3. Reflex. : To forswear ; to awear falsely 
to an oath in Judicial proceedings : as, lie has 
perjured himself. 

* 1. To make a false oath to ; to awear 
falsely lo. (J. Fletcher.) 


* per jure, S. [O. Fr. (Fr. parjurr ); Sp. k 
Port per Juro, from Eat. perjurus. ] [Perjuke, 
v.] A perjured person. 

“ Why. he enme* in like a perjure. wearing papers." 
—Xhakrip. : Love's Labour's Lott, iv. S. 

per' jured, pa. par . k a. [Perjure, t>.] 

A. sis pa. par, ; (See the verb). 

B. A* adjective: 

1. Having a worn falsely ; forsworn. 

2 . Swnm falsely. 

*• From my forehead wipe s perjured not*: 

For uune olTend whrr* all alike* do do!*.' 1 

.shake*)*. : Loves La'tour's Lost. \r. 1 


* pcr'-jurcd-ly, * per-jured- 11c, adr. 
[Eng. perjured ; dy.] In a ]*erjured manner. 

" So (nraocll xml 10 coitflOrntlle w»y ye than, and so 
ImpudentMe. ho rxHhlle. so pxriuredjie recant and stile 
Male uow.'-fl^j. Hardener : Of 7Vu« Obedience ; To the 
Header. 

per jur-cr, • pcr-Jur-our, *. (Eng. per- 
jur\e), v. ; -fr.] One who perjures himself ; 
one who wilfully and knowingly takes a false 
oath lawfully administered. 

* pcr-jiir'-i-ous, * per'-jur-oiis, a. [Lat. 
jf'Tj'K riowts, from ;>tr rju rus. ] [Peiuu rk, t*. ] 
Guilty of perjury ; perjured ; containing 
perjury. 

" FiifBuK their souls nway in jterjurous air." 

Ben Jonson Leery Man out of ha Humour. (Induct) 

per'-jur-y, s. [Lat. pn-jurium, from perjure 
= to perjure, to forswear; Fr. parjurc; Sp. & 
Fort, perjnrio; Ital. prrgiuria.) Tlie a< t of 
swearing falsely, or of violating an oath; 
specif., in law the act or crime of wilfully 
making a false oath or affirmation in judicial 
proceedings. 

" The crime of wilful xnd corrupt perjury/ is defined 
by Sir Edw. Coke, to be » crime committed, when 
a lawful oath is administered In some judicial pro- 
ceeding. to ft person who swears wilfully, ftbimlutt-ly. 
aud falsely, !u ft matter mate ri *1 to the isa»*c or |»otut 
in question.'*— Blackstone: Comment, bk. iv., ch. 10. 

perk (1), s. [A variant of perch (2), s. (q.v.).] 

1. A pole placed horizontally, on which yarns, 
<te., are hung to dry, also a peg for shnilar 
parposcs. ( Prov .) 

2. A measure of 5^ yards. (I a tins sense 
proa, perk.) 

perk (2), s. [Park.] 

* perk, * pearlt, * perke, a. {Wetsh perc 
= compact, trim ; perc a = to trim, to smarten ; 
percus = smart ; pert = smart, spruce; pertu 
= to smarten. Sk* at connects it with Prov. 
Eng. sprack= brisk, bvely ; Ir,s/>raic=spright- 
liness ; leel. sjnrtr — lively.] (Pert.] Pert, 
smart, brisk, trim, spruce, airy, jaunty, perky. 

*’ They woout hi the wlnde wajpe their wriggle tayles, 
Perke as ft pcneocke ; but non it uvailes." 

Spenser: BUeplteards Calender ; t'tb. 

perk (1), v.i. (Etym. doubtfuL] To peer; to 
look sliarjdy and closely. 

* perk (2), v.l. k i. (PErut, a.] 

A. Trans.: To make smart or trim; lo 
prank; to dress up. 

B. Intrans. : To act saucily orjanatily. 

** If. after all, you think it n disgrace. 

That Kdwur<i'o miss thus perkt it in your face." 

Pope: Lpiloyue to Jane Shore. 

perk (3), * perke, V.t. k i. [Prob. a variaat 
of perch (1), v. f or of prick, v.j 

A. Trails. ; To prick up ; to hold up. 

"The squirrel . . . there whisks his brush, 

Aud perks Ills cars." Cowper: Task. ri. SIS. 

B. Intrans. : To pereli. I 

" And, with ail awkward brink ness not its own. 

Looking Around, and perking ou the throne, 

'i riumiamnt Beeiu'd." Churchill : The Ilosrlad. 

pcrk'-€t, s. [Eng. perk (1), s . ; dimia. suff. -cl.] 

A little perk or pole. 

per'-kln, S. [For perrykin, from perry, and 
dimin. suff. -kin.] A kind of weak perry. 

pcr'-ki-ncas, s. [Eng. perky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being )>erky ; jauiitmess, 
suueincsB. 

"The unconcerned audacity of the whole luce, oven 
the perkinen ol the wblskcra"— Evening Standard, 
Nov. 14, 1S85. 

perk' ins, a. (Pr.nk (1), r.] Sharp, keen, 
inquisitive. 

* Per' -kin ism, s. [See def.J 

Hist. <£• Med. : The system of treating 
disease and removing local pain by means of 
metallic tractors (q.v.), advocated by Dr. 
Elisha Perkins. 

* Per' -km isfc, s. [Pekkinism.J Onowhoaup- 
porta or pnictises Perkinisiu. 

* per-kin lat’-Ie, a. [Eng. Perkinlst ; -fc.] 
Kelatmgto or belonging to IVrkiniKm. 

perk'-jf, n. [ Eng. perk , a.; -y.J Port, perk, 
trim, j&uaty, saucy. 

per'-In, s. [Etyoi. doubtful.] 

Enlotn. : The typical kciius of tlio Perlidnj 
(q.v.). Ptrltt cautfata , t lie Stone-lly, is brown 
In colour, and appears la April. It ia an ex- 
cellent l»ait for trout. 


* per-Ia -ccGU8(ceas sh),a. [Peahlaceouu.] 
per XAs'-tcs, s. (Etym. doubtful,] 

Pahvant, : A genus of Marsupial ia. Two 
species are known from the Middle Purbccka. 

per II due, e. pi. (Mod. Lat. perl(a) ; Lat. 
fern. 1*1. auj. sulk -idu*.] 

Entom. : Stone-flies ; the only family of the 
suborder PlceopLera (q.v.). Head large, quad- 
rate ; antenme, many jointed, tapering ; three 
ocelli generally present, wings with elongated 
cells divided by cross-veins, the hinder pair 
broader than the anterior ones, and in repose 
so folded as closely to enwrap the abdomen. 
Body long, abdomen often ending in two- 
jointed lilamcnts; legs powerful; tarai three- 
jointed; the lame aie like the adults except 
in wanting wings. They live in running 
water. The perfect ins*-ct Is found on plants 
near streams ; they are inert, and allow 
themselves to be readily captured. Several 
species are British. 

perl -Ite, $. [Gcr. perl = pearl ; suff. -its 
(Petrol.). ] 

Petrol. : A variety of obsidian (q.v.) with an 
enamel-like lustre and a gray colour, btrue- 
ture, usually granular, tine to coarse-grained, 
occasionally splierulitic. bub-translucent to 
opaque. Under the microscope it exhibits 
numerous more or less elliptical or spheroidal 
cracks, which are due to the contraction of 
the rock while cooling. 

per-llt'-XC, a. [Eng. perlit(e) ; suff. -tc.J 

Petrol. : Of the structure of perlite ; having 
somewhat concentric aud approximately 
spheroidal or elliptical figures developed from 
numerous minute cracks of varying cur vatu re. 
Oliserved not only in perlite (q.v.) hut ia 
Traehylyte (q.v.). (Itulley.) 

* pcr'-lous, a. [Parlous, Perilous.] 

* pcr-lus-tra* tion, j. [Lat. ivrlnstmtus, 
pa. jar. of j>e rlust ro = to wander through: 
per = through, and bistro = to wander.] The 
act of viewing or inspecting all over. 

•* fly the perlujtration of »uch fatuous eitica."- 
Howell : Instruct, for Travellers, p. 169. 

* per’-ma, «. [Ital. perma; Fr. jvrme; Turk. 
permeh, irom Gr. irtpapa (peranut) = a place 
for crossing, a ferry ; Ger. prahm; Prov. Eng. 
prame, pram, praam = a flut-bottumed boat] 
A small Turkish boat. (Bailey.) [Praam.] 

* per-ma-gy, s. [Turk, permedji.] A man who 
rows or mana*;ea a perma, or arnall Turkish 
boat. (Bailey.) 

•per’-man-a-ble, n. [lAt. 7>rrmon*o = to re- 
main, to’ endure.] Permanent. 

per’-ma nen9e, per'-ma-nen 557, s. [Fr. 

permanence., from permanent = permanent 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port, permuttenefa ; Ital. perma - 
nrnza.] The qtinlity or state of being per- 
manent; continuance or 11 xedness in the same 
state, place, or duration. 

" Neither w:m there over any of the ancient* tieforo 
Christianity, that held the aoul’a futurv i-mnanency 
niter dealli, who did nut likewise iixacrt It* pre- 
en steuce. ’—Cudworth ’ In fellertual System, p. 39. 

^ For n permanency ; For a fixed time ; not 
temporarily. 

per -ma-nont, a. (Fr., from Lat. perma nens, 
pr. par. of ‘perma nro = to remain, to endure: 
7*»r = through, throughout, and mnnro= to re- 
main ; bp., Port., A' Ital. 7#*rma/ienf«.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Continuing in the same state, place, or 
condition; durable; not temporary or 
changing; lasting, abiding, fixed; remaining 
unaltered or unremoved. 

2, Of long continuance. 

II. Bot. : The same as Persistent (q.v.). 
Used chiefly of leaves. 

permanent Ink, 5. A solution of nitrate 
of silver thickened with sap-green or cochineal, 
used for marking linen. 

permanent-way, i. 

Hail. -mg. : The finished road-bed nml track, 
Including bridged, vhductM, crossings, and 
switches. The term is used In contradistinc- 
tion to n teinnorary way, such ns Is made In 
construction, for removing tlio aoll of cutting* 
and making fillings. 

permanent white, s. 

Chem. : Baric milphato ; It Is used as a 
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permanently— permutably 


water-colour pigment, and in the manufacture 
nf fine earthenware. 

per'-ma-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. permanent ; 
ly.) In a permanent state or manner; last- 
ingly ; with long continuance ; in a fixed state 
or place. 

per-man'-ga-nate, s. [Eng. permanganic); 
- ate .] 

Chan.. : A salt of permanganic acid. 

permanganate of potash, s. 

Chan. : K 2 Mn 2 O s . The principal ingredient 
in the preparation known as Condy's Fluid. 
It is a powerful antiseptic aud deodorizer. 

per-man gan’-ie, a. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
vianganic.) Derived from or containing man- 
ganic acid. 

permanganic-acid, s. 

Chem. : HoMn 2 0 8 . Hydrogen permangan- 
ate. Obtained by dissolving potassium per- 
manganate in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
distilling the solution at 60-70*. It passes 
over in violet-coloured vapours, and con- 
denses to a dark green liquid, having a 
metallic lustre. When exposed to the air it 
absorbs moisture greedily, and acts as a 
powerful oxidising ageut. 

♦per-mSn'-sion, s. [Lat. permansio , from 
permaneo — to remain.] Continuance, per- 
manence, durabloness. (Pearson: On the Creed, 

art. 10.) 

per-de-a-bil-l-ty, s. [Fr. permtabilitt, 
from permeable = permeable (q.v.).J The 
quality or state of being permeable. 

per-mc-a-ble, a. [Lat. perwim&ilts, from 
perm* o=to permeate (q.v.) ; Fr. permeable ; 
Sp .permeable; ltal. permeabile.] Capable of 
being permeated or passed through without 
rupture or displacement of parts ; admitting 
or capable of permeation ; yielding passage ; 
penetrable : used espec. of substances which 
allow the passage of fluids. 

per'-me-a-bly, adv. [Eng. permeab(lc ) ; -ly.] 
In a perm'eable manner ; so as to be permeable. 

per'-me a mo-ter, ». An instrument for 
measuring* magnetic permeability. 

1 per'-me ant, a. [Tat permeans, pr. par. of 
p«r??i €0 = to*permeate(q.v.).] Passing through ; 
permeating. (Broume: Vulgar Errcmrs, bk. 
ii., cli. v.) 

per’-me-ate, v.t [Lat. permeatus, pa. par. 
of vernieo = to pass through: per = through, 
and meo =to pass ; ltal. permeare.) 

1. To pass through the pores or interstices 
of; to penetrate and pass through without 
causing rupture or displacement of the parts 
of the substance passed through ; applied 
espec. to fluids which passthrough substances 
ofloose texture : as, Water permeates sand. 

2. To penetrate and fill ; to pervade. 

’■ Tb«.t subtil fiery substance, which permeates and 
parvadea the * hole world. —Cudworth : Intcll. System, 
p. <56. 

per-me-a'-tion, s. [Permeate.) The act of 
permeating or passing through the pores or 
interstices of any substance. 

*‘A mutual In-existence and jwrmeation of one 
another."— Cudworth: Intcll. System, p. 559. 

Perm'- l-an, a. & $. [See A. 1.] 

A. As adjeetive : 

1. Of or belonging to Penn, a province 
of Russia, separated into two parts by the 
Ural Mountains. 

2. Of or belonging to the rocks described 
under B. 

B. As substantive: 

Geol.: The name given by Sir Roderick f. 
Murchison, in Oct. 1S41, to a series of strata 
previously looked upon as the base of the 
New Red Sandstone, but which have greater 
affinity to the Carboniferous deposits. The 
two strata are now classified apart, and it is 
recognised tliat between them runs the great 
break separating the Palaeozoic from the 
Secondary strata. Mr. Hull thus divides the 
English Permian strata : — 

N.W. KB. 
of Eng. of Eng. 

F«st thick. 

Lower Permian . Red and Variegated 

Sandstone . . 8000 100-250 

Middle Permian . Magnesian Lime- 
stone and Marl 


Slate 10—30 600 

Upper Permian . Red Sandstone and 

Clays 600 50—100 


The Lower Permiao consists of the Penrith 
sandstone. The Labyrintliodont footprints in 
Corncockle Muir quarry, near Dumfries, were 
of this age. There are ali»o angular breccias, 
attributed by Sir Andrew Ramsay to the 
action of floating ice. The Middle Permian 
is best seen upon the coast of Durham and 
Yorkshire, between the Wear and the Tees. 
[Maosesian-limestone.] The Upper Per- 
mian attains its chief thickness at St. Bees’ 
Head, in Cumberland. In Germany two 
types of strata, a Rothliegende ami a Zecli- 
stein group, exist in the Permian, hence called 
Dyas 'b.v.). In Russia the Permian rocks 
occupy an area twice the size of France. The 
Permian rocks contain a fauna and flora of 110 
genera and 220 species, viz. plants, 18 genera 
aud 26 species. Among animal remains are 
Eehiuodermata, 2 genera and 2 species; Crus- 
tacea, 4 genera and 29 species ; Brachiopoda, 
15 genera and 36 species ; Conchifera, 20 genera 
and 37 species ; Gasteropoda, 11 genera and 
26 species ; Cephalopoda, 1 genera and 1 
species ; Fishes, 11 genera aud 26 species ; 
Reptiles, 9 genera and 17 species. No birds or 
mammals. (Etheridge.) Among the plants 
are Psaronius, among the fishes, Palaeoniscus, 
and among the reptiles, Proterosaurus (q.v.) ; 
the former are but few compared with those 
of the immediately preceding Carboniferous 
system. Mr. Etheridge believes tliat the 
Permian rocks in general were deposited in 
isolated basins, probably of fresh water, which 
underwentextreine concentration and chemical 
precipitation. Some salt springs rise iu or 
through the formations. There are traces of 
extinct Permian volcanoes in Dumfries and 
Ayrshire. The Permian system is almost 
absent from the United States, and from North 
America generally, there being but a few 
isolated traces of it in the Western States. 
There it ib not easy to separate the Permian 
from the Carboniferous, the latter running 
upwards into the former, with no clear line of 
demarkatiou. 

Permian-period, $. 

Geol. : The period during which the Per- 
mian strata were being deposited. 

Pcrmian-rocks, s. pi. [Permian, B.] 
Permian- system, s- [Peomian, B.] 

per mill' age, s. Rate per thousand. 

* per-miS'-^i-ble, a. [Lat. perm isceo = to 
mix thoroughly : per = thoroughly, and 

misceo = to mix.] Capable of being mixed; 
admitting of mixture. 

per-miss', s. [Lat. permissum, neut. sing, of 
permissns.] [Permission.] A permitted 
choice or selection ; specif., in rhetoric a figure 
iu which the thing is committed to the decision 
of one’s opponent. 

per-mis-si-bil'-i-ty, [Eng. permissible; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being permis- 
sible; allowableness. 

per-mis'-si-ble, a. [Lat. pemtssus.] [Per- 
mission.] That may be permitted or allowed ; 
allowable. 

per-mis'-si bly, adv. [Eng. permissible) ; 
-ly.} In a permissible or allowable manner ; 
allowably. 

per-miss -ion (ss as sh) r $. fLat. permissio, 
from pemiissus, pa. par. of pennitto=to 
permit (q.v.); Fr. permission ; Sp. per- 
mision; ltal. permission*.] The act of per- 
mitting or allowing ; liberty, leave, or licence 
given ; authorization, allowance. 

“The . . . wilt 

And bijrh pwniMion of all ruling Heaven 
Left him at Lxrfce." MU ton : / *. A, L 213. 

per-mis'-sive, a. [Lat. permissus, pa. par. of 
permittee to permit (q.v.).] 

1. Permitting ; granting liberty, leave, or 
permission ; allowing ; not hioderiug or for- 
bidding. 

* 2. Granted, permitted, or allowed without 
hindrance. 

" What permit ties glory eince his fall 
Was left him." Milton : P. A, x. <51. 

Permissive Bill, s. 

English Law A bill giving two-thirds of the 
ratepayers ofa parish the righ t to refuse licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor within its 
limits. The great advocate of this measure 
was Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. Motions in its 
favour were seven times defeated between 1864 
and 1876. In 1877, at the suggestion of the 


Right Hon. John Bright, It was withdrawn, 
and Local Option (q.v.) advocated instead. 

pormissive-laws, s. pi. Laws wh.ch 
permit certain persons to have nr enjoy the 
use of certain things, or to do certain acts. 

permissive -waste, s. 

Law. : The neglect to do necessary repairs. 

per-mis'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. permissive ; 
-ly.] In a permissive manner ; by permission ; 
without hindrance or proliioition. 

per-miss' 6 rv, «. Of, or pertaining to» 
arising from, or based upon permission. 

* per-mist -ion (i as y), * per-mix'-tion 

(x as k), s. [Lat. permistio, permutio, from 
permistus, permixtus, pa. par. of permisceo — to 
mix thoroughly ; Fr. permirtion.] The act of 
mixing ; the state of being mixed ; mixture. 

per-mit', *per-myt, v.t. & i. [Lat. permitto 
= to let pass through: per = through, aud 
mitto — to send. Fr. permettre ; ltal. permettcre ; 
Sp. permitir .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To allow by silent consent, or by not 
offering opposition or hindrance ; to suffer or 
allow without prohibition or interference ; to 
look on at and allow a person to act, or a 
thing to be done ; to tolerate. 

" Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near us?" 

Shukesp. : Measure for Measure, t. L 

2. To allow by express consent given ; to 
give permission, leave, licence, liberty, or 
authority to ; to authorize. 

“Thou art permitted to epeak for thyself."— A et» 
xxvi. 1. 

* 3. To resign; to give over ; to refer; to 
leave. 

” Live well ; bow long, bow short, permit to heav‘n.“ 
MiUon P. A. ii. 551. 

B. Intrans. : To give leave, licence, or per- 
mission ; to allow ; to suffer: as, To act a* 
circuiustauces permit. 

per'-mit, s. [Permit, v.] Permission, leave, 
warrant, licence ; specif., a written warrant or 
authority given by officers of the customs or 
excise, or other competent authority, for the 
removal of dutiable goods, as spirits, winea, 
tea, &c., from one place to another 

* per-mit '-tange, s. [Eng. permit ; -anre ] 

1. Ord.Lang.: The act of permitting or allow- 
ing; permission; allowance; leave. 

2. Elect.: Electrostatic capacity depending 
on the power of the dielectric. 

* per-mit-tec', 5. [Eng. permit; -ee.) One to 
whom permission is granted ; one to whom 
a permit is granted. 

per-mit -ter, s. [Eng. permit, v. ; -«r.] One 

who permits or allows. 

“The permiiter. or not a hinderer of sId.*— 
Edwards : Freedom of ths K'ilZ, pt- iv., § 9. 

per mit-tiv / '-lty, «. The numerical ratio 
of the permittance of a dielectric to that ot air. 

* pier-mix' , V.t. [Lat permixtus , pa. par. of 
permisceo = to mix thoroughly.] To mix 
together ; to mingle. 

* per-mix'-tion (x aa k), s. [Permistion.j 

Per mo-, pref. [Permian.] Related to the 
Permian (q.v.). 

Permo-earboniferous rocks, s. pi. 

Geol. : The transitional beds connecting the 
Carboniferous with the Permiau in cases 
where the boundary Hue betweeu tlie two is 
not obvious. The name arose in connexion 
with American strata, but instances of the 
same transition occur in Derbyshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Cheshire, in tlie basins of Pilsen 
and Rakowitz, in Bohemia, they have yielded 
forty-three species of Amphibians, some with 
the gills still visible. Other Amphibians 
occur at Autun in France. 

* per-mut'-a ble.a. [Fr.] Capable of being 
permuted or'exchanged ; exchangeable. 

* per-mut'-a-ble-ness, a. [Eng. permut- 

able ; The quality or state of beiug 

permutable. 

* per-mut-a-bly, adv. [Eng. permutah(le); 
-ly.) In a permutable manner ; interchange- 
ably. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
O’*, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, oiire, quite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, co = e ; ey = a, ; qn = kw. 


permutation— peroxide 
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per-mu ta' tion, * per-mu-ta-eion, 5 . 

fFr. formulation, from Lat. permutationem, 
aec. of permutation a changing, from permu- 
te* ujs, pa. par. of permuto = to permute (q.v.). 
8p. jxrmutacion ; Ital. permutazione.] 

• 1, Ord. Lang. : The act of exchanging ons 
thing for another: mutual change; inter- 
change ; interniutatiOQ. 

*■ A permutation of number la pregnant lo Uo- 
gna^ps. " — Bentley. 

2. Math. : Change or combination of any 
number of quantities. The different arrange- 
ments which cau be made of any number of 
given quantities, when a certain number, or 
the whole of them, are taken together : thus the 
permutations of a, b,aud c, taken two together, 
are ab , ac, ba. be, ca, and cb. The number of 
permutations of n tilings taken two together 
is n (a - 1) ; of n things taken three together, 
n (n - l)(n — 2), and so on. 

pcrmutation-leek, s. 

Locksmith. : A lock in which the moving 
rtsare capabls of transposition, so that, 
ing arranged in any concerted order, it 
becomes necessary, before shooting the bolt, to 
arrange the tumblers. [Letter-lock.) 

* per-mute', v.t. [Lat. permuto, from per= 
through, completely, and muto — to change ; 
Sp. & Fort, permutar ; Ital. permulare . ) 

1. To interchange. 

2. To exchange ; to barter ; to traffic. 

" Where It shall chance the same to be bought, 
trucked, permuted, or g i ven."— Back! u yt : Voya-jet, 
t 2*J8. 

* per-mut'-er, s. [Eng. permut(e) ; -er.) One 
who exchanges. 

pern, s. [Pern IS.) Tho Hooey-buzzard. 

* pern, v.t, [Norm. Fr. perncr (O. Fr. penre, 
prenre, Fr. prendre) — to take.) To turu to 
prollt ; to sell. 

"Pern their profcMloo, their religion wince." 

Sylvester : Du Burt at, IV. lr. 2. 

per'-na, s. [Lat. = (l)a ham, (2) a mollusc, a 
pinna,* fnun Gr. rrepea (perna) = n ham.) 

Znol. (C Paltront.: A genus of Avioulhhe. 
Shell mora or less nearly equivalve, com- 
reused, subquadrate, right valve with a 
yssal sinus. Known species eighteen recent, 
nil from the tropics of the two hemispheres ; 
fossil thirty, from the Trias onward. Perna 
mnlleti characterizes tbs Atherlleld Clay io 
the Upper Neocomiao. 

)Per-nam-bu' cd, ». [See def.) 

Gcog. ; A province of Brazil. 
Pernambuco wood, $. 

Bot. : Ccesalpinia cchinata. [Brazil (1).] 

•pern'-an 9y, s. [O. Fr. prenanee, from 
prenre, penre ; Fr. prendre ; Lat. prendo = to 
take.) [Pern, v.J 

Law : The act of taking or receiving. 

“The actual pernancy of the profits (that Is, the 
taking. iH-rceiitfon, or receipt, of the rents and other 
advantages arising ‘berefrom )."— Blackttone : Com- 
ment., hk. 11.. ch. U. 

* per -n&v'-f- gate, v.t. [Lat. pernavigo . ] 
[Navigate.) To sail over or across. 

•per-nel, s. [Pimpernel.) 

1. Ths pimpernel. 

2. A soft, effeminate fellow. 

” These tender prrn'ls must have one gown for the 
day, auothcr for the night ."— IHlkinyton : Works, R M. 

•per nlc'-lon (c ns sh), s. [Lat. pern iciw.) 
[Pernicious.) Destruction. 

“ italpho 

Looking about, brhrlil pernicion 

Approaching knight." Butler : Iludlbrat, 1. 2. 

per ni -clous (1), a. [Fr. pemicieux, from 
Lat. pern iciosus = clest ructi ve, from pernicies = 
destruction : prr = thoroughly, nnd nex.gcuit. 
necis = death ; 8p., Fort., & Ital. pern ici two.) 

1. Destructive; hnving the |H>wer of de- 
stroying. killing, or injuring; very injurious 
or mischievous ; noxious, hurtful. 

•‘The pernicious eltecLi of tho Injimtlc© which evil 
advl»eni were now urging him to commit."— J/«c- 
aulay : HUt, Kng., ch. xiL 

*2. Harbouring s vil designs; malicious, 
wicked, mischievous. 

M ThU pernicious caitiff deputy." 

.• Measure f or Measure. t. 

* per ni cious (2), a. [Lat. pernix, gcnlt. 
ftcrnicis.) Quick, swift, ready. 

“ Part incentive re**<l 

Provide, pcmlcims with one touch to fire." 

Milton P. L., rL m 


per ni'-cious ly, adv. [Eng. pmucum.* (1) I 
-ly.) In a i^mb-ions, destructive, or hurtful 
manner ; noxiously, mischievously, mali- 
ciously. 

'• All the common* 

Hate him perniciously.' 

Shake tp. : Henry VI //., 1L L 

per -ni'-cious ness, s. [Eng. pernicious (1 ) ; 
-n«ss.) The quality or stab- of being perni- 
cious ; injuriousness; huitfulness. 

* per nl9'-i-ty, s. [Fr. pernicite , from Lat. 
pernix, genit. pernicis = swift.) [Pernicious 
(2).J Swiftness of motion ; celerity. 

" Endued with great swiftness or pern Icily" — Ha y . 
On the Creation, pt. L 

per me' kefc-ty, a. [Perhaps from Fr. par 
= through, and niquet = a trifle.) Particular 
or precise in trifles ; fastidious. 

per-m'-l-dse, s. pi. [Pernin.e.) 

per-ni'-nao, per m'-i-dfe, s. pi. [Lat. 
pern{a) ; fern. pi. adj. sutT. -intE ; also i eou- 
nect., and anil, -idee.) 

ZooL : A sub-family of Aviculidae. Cartilage 
in a series of transverse furrows. Anterior 
muscular scar generally very small. {Tate.) 

per -ni-O, S. [Lat., from perna (q.v.).] A 
kibe upon the foot ; a chilblain. 

per'-ms, s. [Etyin. doubtful ; Cuvier, who 
introduced this name, dues not explain why.) 

Ornith. : A genus of Aquilinee (q.v.), with 
three species, from the Palaearctic, Orient4-d, 
and Ethiopian regions. Beak moderate, lore 
covered with serrated feathers ; tarsi mode- 
rate, semi-plumed ; aorotarsia reticulated ; 
third quill longest. Pemis apivorus is the 
Honey-Buzzard (q.v.). 

*per-noc-ta li an, s. [Lat. pemocta — to 
pass the night.) ‘(Pernoctation.) One who 
watches or keeps awake all night. 

* per-noc ta-tion, s. [Lat. pcrnoctatio, from 
pernoeto = to pass the night : per = tlirongh, 
and nox, genit. nortis =r night.) The act or 
state of passing the whole night; the act of 
watching all night. 

"By the effuaioo of alms, or pemoctations or abodes 
lo prayers "—Bp. Taylor: Holy Dying, ch. vi., § i 

per'-nor, s. [Norm. Fr. pernrr, from pemer 
= to take; Fr. preneur .] [Pern, v., Per- 
nancy.) 

Ixlw : One who receives ths profits of lands, 
tithes, &c. 

per 6 dic'-tX-eus, s. [Or. mjpo? ( pcros) = 
maimed, and fiet»cTi»cov {deiktikos) = able to 
show.) 

ZooL : A genus of Nycticebinre (q.v.), with 
a single species, rerodicticus potto , from Sierra 
Leone. The index finger is reduced to a mers 
tubercle, to which fact the scientillc name 
has reference. [ Ferro.) 

per of skine, per ow skine (w as f), s. 

[After Von Pcrnfski of St. Petersburg ; sulf. 
-inc (iUin.); Russ. A; Ger. /vrou’sfc in.) 

A/in. : The same na TRiriiYLiTE (q.v.). 

por-ef'-fkite, s. [After Von Perofski of St.. 
Petersburg ; suit, -itc (A/in.); Gcr. j>crot4’stif.) 

Min. : A mineral originally regarded, be- 
cause of its cubiediabit, as isometric in crys- 
tallization, subsequently supposed to bs 
rhumbohedral, mid now shown by Bnmnhaner 
and others to be ortliorhotnbic. Dana sug- 
gests that it may be dimorphous. Habit of 
crystals markedly isometric. Hardness, 5’6 ; 
ap. gr. 4-017 to 4'0JJ9 ; lustre, metallic to 
adamantine ; colour, varying shades of yellow, 
brown to black ; transparent to opaque. 
Compos. : titanic acid, 59*4 ; lime, 40 0 = 100. 
From Aclunatofsk, Urals, whence the finest 
crystals have been obtained, and subsequently 
from several other localities. 

pc rogue', «. [rmoouE.J 

t per' © natO, a. [I^at. ;jrronn/us = wearing 
boots of mitannrd leather, from jtero = n kind 
of hoot made of raw hide.) 

Bot. (Of the stij>es qf fungi): Laid thickly 
over with a woolly substance ending in u 
substance like meul. 

p2r’-6 ne, n. [Gr. wvpor»j(;vrfFn?) = ^bo tongue 
of a buckle or brooch ; the small bone of tho 
arm or leg.) 

Anat. : Tho tlbula (q.v ). 


per o-ne'-a, s. [Perose.) 

Entom. : Ths typical genus of the Fcroneidtv 
(q.v.). Peronea cristana is n browo motlq 
about three-quarters of an inch iu the expao- 
slon of its wings, found iu Epping Forest, ths 
New Forest, Ac. 

per-d-ne' al, a. [Eng. pemne ; -a/.J Of or 
pertaining t<j the perone or fibula. There ore 
peroneal muscles, also a peroneal nerve nud 
veiu. 

peroneal bone, s. 

Anal. : The fibula (q.v.). 

per-6 ne'-i-dte, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. perone( ay 
Lat. fern. ]*l. adj. suit. -ido-.J 

Entom. : A family of .Moths, group Tm ti-i- 
cina. Anterior wings rather broad, usually 
having some tufts of raised scales. Larva feed- 
ing between united leaves. British specie* 
twenty -on •. (stui »fon.) 

per-O no-spor a, $. [Gr nepoyrj (perone) 
[Perone], and tmopd (spora), nr an-opos (aportw) 
= a seed. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Perono- 
Sporeie (q.v.). /Vroaosporn infestans is the 
Potato blight, causing the potato disease (q.v.). 

per-6-nd spbr* e-ae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat.^vr- 
onospor(u); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutl'. -ca\) 

Bot. : A tribe of fungala, suborder Fhvco- 
myeetes. The species live within the tissue 
of flowering plants, the branches of the my- 
celium penetrating between the cells, and 
thence deriving their nourishment by means 
of haustoria. 

per- 6 no spo-ri’-tc^, a. [Mod. Lat. per- 
onospor(a); sulL -ifea.j 

PaUvobot. : A genus believed to be one of 
the Peronosporese, a species of which, Perono- 
sporites antiquarius , was detected by .Mr. 
Worthiugtou 8inith in a Lepidodnulroii. 

pe-roph -or-a, s. (Gr. mjpa(pera) = a wallet^ 
and ^>op6s (pharos) = bearing.) 

Zool. : A genus of Clavellinidae (q.v). Ths 
animal is stalked, roundish, flattened, and 
united by pedicles to creeping, root-like tubi s, 
part of the commou tunic thiough which t lie 
Idood circulates. Pcrophom listen was dis- 
covered at Brighton, and has since been 
dredged, on seaweed, on the coast of Anglesey. 

pe-rop-ter yx, s. [Gr. jnjpdc (peros) = 
manned, and n-Tfpvf (;dcrnx)= a wing.) 

Zool : A synonym of Saccopteryx (q.v.> 

* per-o-ratc, v.i. [I^at. prroro/ity, pn. ]»nr. 
of peroro — to s)>eak from beginning to end, 
to close a speech : per= through, and oro = 
to speak.) To makea peroratiou ; to speechify, 
to orate, to harangue. 

•' Perorating on the brilliant results that had come 
from tills measure of organic reform.*'— Daily Chronicle. 
Oct, 10, 18*5. 

per © ra tion, ?. [Fr., from Lat. perora- 

tionen, acctis. of peroratio, from werorafus. pa. 
par. of peroro = to perorate (q.v.); 8p. jteroni- 
cion ; 1 Lrtl. jKrorazione.] I he concluding part 
or winding up of an oration ; a ilnnl summing- 
up, review, and re-urging of the principal 
topics, arguments, or points of an oration or 
speech. 

"The animated peroraOou In which he liujilurcd 
heaven to bleaa the royal i«ir. — Macaulay : Hat. 
Eng,, ch. xl. 

pcr-o-tls, s, [Gr. jnjpo* (p^ro.<) = maimed, 
some pails of the flower being absent.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe AinlrojH>- 
coneiv. Perotis Inti folia ia considered in tho 
West Indies to be diuretic. 


pcr-6x‘-Ide, s. [Pref. per*, and Eng. oride. ] 

Chrm. A lerm applied in mineral chemistry 
to certain dioxides iu which the second atom 
of oxygen is held iu n slate of wank combina- 
tion, ns in the ease of barium peroxide, Buii.„». 
By the netion of strong sulphuric ncnl, huiium 
sulphate Is formed nnd oxygen set free. Iu 
organic chemistry, it applies to certain per- 
oxides of organic radirnls produced by the 
notion of Itarium peroxide on the anhydride 
of the radical. Acetic nnlndihle Is by this 
means converted into peroxido of acetyl, 
0,11., G( 

CjlIaO)^* 

•( IVroxhle of Colwlt = Ai itc ; Peroxide 
of J ron = Hemal ite ; Peroxide of Manguuesu 
= Manganite. 


boh, ; eat, 9011, ehoras, 9hln, bengh ; go, ftem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expeot, ^Conophon, exist, ph = 1 

•clan, -tlan= Shan, -tion, sion = sbiin ; -^ion, -9 ion = zbun. -oious, -tlous, -sious = slius. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d$L 
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per-ox i dize, v.t. [Prof. per-, and Eng. 
oxidize (q.v.).] To oxidize to tlie utmost 
degree. 

" Boii-aingault'a process of perox'ulizing fttid reoxi- 
dizlug April 1* ISBi. 

•perpend', v.t. & i. [f-at. perq^endo = to 
weigh carefully, to consider : per = thorough- 
ly, and penda = to weigh.) 

A. Trans, ; To consider or weigh in the 
mind carefully. 

«• perpend iny words." Shakesp. ; Henry r., lv. 4. 

B. Intrant. : To consider iarefnlly ; to 
take thought. 

'• Therefore, perpend, my princess, and give ear. - *— 
8hakc*p. ■ Tw If th Sight, v. L 

per'-pend. s. [Fr. parpaing, parpain, from 
pur = through, and pan = the side of a wall.) 

Arch. : The same as Perpender (q.v.). Also 
written jierbcnd. 

If Keeping the perpends: 

Build. : A phrase used to denote the occur- 
rence of the vertical joints over each other. 

perpend-stone, perpend-course, s. 

fPERPENDER.] 

perpend-wall, perpyn-wall, s. 

Mason. : A wall formed of perpends, that is, 
of ashlar st< 
each of wl 
reaches from 
to side. 

per-pend-ei 

[Eng. per - 
pewl; -er.] 

Mason.: A 
stone going 
through perpender. 

from side to 

side of a wall, and acting as a binder ; called 
also perpeml-stone, through-stone, through- 
bioder. (See a, a in cut.) A course of snch 
is called a perpend-course. 

* per pend l-cle, s. (Fr. pcrpendicule, from 
Lat. perpendiaulum.] [Perpendicular.] Any- 
thing hanging down in a direct line ; a plumb- 
line. 

per pen-dic'-u-lar, * per-pen-dic'-u- 
ler # a. & s. [Fr. ‘pcrpendicitlaire, from Lat. 
per)>endicvlaris , from prrprndiculum — a plum- 
met, from perpendo [Perpend, v.] ; Sp. 
Port. )<crpendicular ; ltal. prrpcndico/are.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ord.Lang.: Perfectly upright or vertical ; 
at right angles to the plane of the horizon ; 
extending in a right line from any point 
towards the centre of the earth. 

M That the walls be moat exactly perpendicular to 
the ground-work.”— D'orion: Remains. p. 20. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : At right angles with some other 
body. 

2. Germ.: When one straight line meets 
another straight line, so as to make the two 
angles formed equal to each other, the lines 
are said to he perpendicular to each other. 
(Normal.) 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : A line at right angles to the 
plane of the horizon ; a vertical line ; a body 
standing vertically or perpendicularly. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geoin. : A line which falls upon or crosses 
another line or plane at right angles, or 
making the angles on each side equal. 

2. Gun. : A small instrument for finding 
the centre line of a piece of ordnance, in the 
operation of pointing it at an object. 

3. Pers]i. : A straight line perpendicular to 
the peispeetive plane. A perpendicular may 
be drawn through any point, and every such 
perpendicular vanishes at the centre of the 
picture. 

perpendicular-lift, «. 

Hydr. Eng. : A canal-lift. 

perpendicular-style, s. 

Arch. : The third period of Pointed Archi- 
tecture. It originated at. the end of the 
fourteenth century, and continued until the 
close of the sixteenth, when it was succeeded 
by the Revived, or Debased Classic, known as 
the Elizabethan. It is also known as the 
Florid, from the multiplicity, profusion, and 
minuteness of ornamental detail, and its more 
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general name, Perpendicular, is derived from 
the inullions of the windows and the divisions 
of ornamental panel-work running in straight 
or perpendicular lines, 
which was not the case 
in any earlier style. 

The pointed arches 
are constructed from 
almost every radius. 

The most common 
doorway is the de- 
pressed four-centred 
arch (almost peculiar 
to this style) within a 
square head, having 
generally a hood- 
moulding over, the 
spandrels being filled 
with quat refoils, pa- 
nelling, roses, foliage, 
small shields, nr other 
sculptured ornaments. Fan-shaped roofs, or- 
namented with dependent pendants resembling 
stalactites, are also peculiar to the Perpendicu- 
lar style. Richly decorated roof-trusses, which 
are left clearly visible, are also of frequent 
occurrence. In these roofs the spaces between 
the highly ornamented and moulded beams 


ROOF-TRUSSES, WESTMINSTER HALL. 

are filled with rich tracery, whilst the inter- 
sections and junctions of the woodwork are 
enriched with dependent carving and repre- 
sentations of foliage and figures. Westminster 
Hall is au instance of this description of roof. 
The roofs, when they are plain, are sometimes 
overlaid with boarding, and divided by ribs 
and panels. 

* per-pen-die-u lar'-i-ty, s. [Eng. perpen- 
dicular; - ity .] the quality or state of beiug 
perpendicular. 

“ The perpendicularity of these Hues ia the differ- 
ence of a right angle. - — Watts .' Logick, pt. L, ch. iv. 

per-pen die -u-lar-ly. adv. [Eng. perpen- 
dicular ; - ly .] in a perpendicular manner ; so 
as to be perpendicular ; vertically. 

" To descend perpendicularly downwards.* — Wot- 
ton ’ Remaint, p. SO. 

* per-pen -sion, s. [Lat. perjiensus, pa. par. 
of perpendo = to perpend (q.v.).] The act of 
considering or weighing carefully in the mind ; 
careful consideration. 

" Unto reason able perpemfem it hath no place In 
some sciences .” — Broicne Vulgar Eerourt, bk. i., 
ck. vii. 

* per-pen -si ty, 5. [Lat.perpensus, pa. par. 
of perpendo.] ConsMeratiou ; pondering. 
(Swift : Tale of a Tub , § 9.) 

per'-pent, &. [Perpend, s.) 

* per-pen tine, s. [Porcupine.] 

* per-pess'-Ion (S9 as sh), s. [Lat. per- 

pessio, from perpessus, pa. par. of perjietior=: 
to suffer patiently : per ~ through, and patior 
= to suffer.] Suffering ; endurance. 

■* A perpetual per pension amt duration in misery. -- — 
Pearson : On the Creed, art. 12. 

* per -pe-tra-blc, cu [Aa if from a Low 
Lat. perpet rob ills.] Capable of being perpe- 
trated. (North: Examen , j». 123.) 

per'-pe-trate, t’.f. [Perpetrate, a. Fr. 
perpetrer ; Sp. & Port, perpet rar ; ltal. perpe- 
frare.] To do, to execute, to pcrlorm ; now 
only in a bad sense ; to commit, to be guilty 
of fas, To perpetrate a crime; also humorously 
of something shocking or bad : as. To perpe- 
trate a pun. 

per-pe tra'-tion, s. [Lat. perpetratio , from 
perpetratus , pa. par. of prrprtro=to perpe- 
trate (q.v.); Vv. perpetration ; Sp. perpetration; 
ltal. perpttraxione.] 


1. The act of perpetrating or committing, 
as a crime. 

•• A person who. although perhaps not the perpetrv 
tor of these butcheries, must have been iu some mev 
sure implicated in their perpetration.”— Poe Murders 
in the Rue Morgue. 

* 2. A wicked action, a crime. 

••The strokes of diviue vengeance, or of men - * own 
consciences, always attend injurious perpetrations.”— 
Knty Charles : £ ikon Basil ike. 

per-pe tra tor, s. [Lat., from perpetratus, 
pa. par. of prrpdro = to perpetrate (q.V.).J 
One who perpetrates or commits. 

"A principal In the fi rat degree Is be that ia tha 
actor, or absolute se rjitfrafor of the crime.” — Black- 
stone: Comment., ok. iv., ch. a 

*per-pet'-u-a-ble,a. [Perpetual.] Capable 
of being perpetuated or continued indefinitely. 

•* Varieties are perpetuable, like species .*— Ata 
Gray, lu Webster. 

per-pet - u-al, * per pet -u- all, * per- 
pe -tu-el, * per-pet-u-ell, o. [Fr. p^rpi- 
tuel, from Lat. perpet nalis — universal, perpe- 
tual, from perpetua — to perpetuate (q.v.); ItaL 
perpetuate ; O. Sp. perpetual] 

]. Never ceasing; continuing for ever in 
future time ; unending, eternal, everlasting 

2. Nut suffering or subject to cessation or 
interruption ; unceasing, uninterrupted, un- 
failing, perennial, constant. 

“And lu their service wage perpetual war." 

Cowper . vl. 854. 

perpetual annuity, s. An annuity 
which goes on for ever. [Terminable-an- 
nuity.] 

perpetual canon, s. 

Music : A canon so constructed that it may 
he repeated constantly without a break in the 
time or rhythm. 

perpetual curacy, s. (See extract.) 

° There are what are called perpetual curacie*. where 
all the tithes are appropriated, and no vicarage 
endowed, but instead thereof, such perpetual curate 
is appointed by the appropriator." — Blackstont : Com - 
tnenl., bk. L, ch. 1L 

perpetual-eurate, *. A clergyman who 
holds a perpetual curacy. 

perpetual injunction, s. 

Law: An injunction which is indefinite In 
point of time, and finally disposes of the 
suit. It is opposed to an injunction ad interim. 

perpetual-motion, s. 

1. A motion, which, once generated by 
mechanical means, should have the power of 
perpetuating itself. 

-, As the result of the vain search after the perpetual 
motion there grew up the greatest of all the generali- 
zations of physical science, the principle of tt.e con- 
servation of energy.” — Encyc. lint. (ed. 9th). XVllL 533. 

2. A machine, which, according to tlie hopes 
of its inventors, after it has been once set in 
motion, will go on doing usefnl work, without 
drawing on any external source of energy. 
Such a machine would entirely controvert the 
established principle of the conservation of 
energy - , and since the establishment of that 
principle the search for a perpetual motion 
has been judged visionary. So early as 1775 
the Acaderaie des Sciences of Paris placed the 
problem in the same category with the dupli- 
cation of the cube and the quadrature of the 
circle, and refused to receive schemes claiming 
to have overcome the difficulty— in reality, to 
have performed the impossible. The over- 
balancing wheel was a favourite contrivance 
with the seekers alter a perpetual motion. It 
appears as early as the thirteenth century, 
and was adopted by the Marquis of Worcester 
(C>iri. Inventions, art. 56) and by Orft’yreus. 
Perpetual motions have been founded on the 
hydrostatic paradpx, on capillary attraction, 
on electricity and magnetism, but in every 
case the result has been the same. (The 
subject has been fully treated by Mr. Henry 
Direks, in his Perpetuum Mobile.) 

“ Briefly, a perpetual motion usually means » 
maehlue which will create energy. A’ncyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xviiL 633. 

perpetual-screw, s. (Endless-screw.) 

per - pet - u al - ly, * per - pet- n al-lie, 

* per-pet-U-el ly, adv. (Eng. perpetual ; 
-ly.] In a perpetual manner; constantly 
unceasingly, continuously, incessantly. 

* per pet -U-al-ty, 3. [Eng. perpetual; - ty .) 
The quality, state, or condition of being per- 
petual. 

“ And yet scriptures for greAt elde, so been defaced, 
that no perpetualtie mate in hem been Judged.”— 
Chaucer: Testament of Loue, bk. L 



PERPENDICULAR WINDOW. 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, bit, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oa = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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•per-pct'-u-anse, $. (Eng. perpetnfa 0; 
-ante.] Perpetuity. (Xewe Custom e, ii. I.) 

• per-pct'-U-ate, a. [Lat. perpetnotns, pa. par. 
of perpefiio = to perpetuate, from peiqxtuus = 
contiimou*, perpetual, from perpex, gemt. j*r- 
petis = lasting, continuous.] Perpetuated, 
made perpetual ; continued fi*r eternity, ur 
for an indefinite time ; continually repeated. 

" The Iroc» ami flower* remain 
By Nature'* cat© perpetuate and *uif-Aowu.'* 

Si ulhey, m Annunciate 

per-pet’ u-ate, v.t. [ Perreto ate, a.; Fr. 
perpetuer; ijp. perptf ttar ; ltd]. perjKt iture.) 

1. To make perpetual ; to preserve from 
extinction or oblivion ; to eternize. 

2. To continue without cessation or Inter- 
ruption. 

"The power of perpetuating our property lu our 
fAniiliv *. —Burke : Preiuh Revolution. 

per-pet-u-a'- tion, s. [Fr. perpetuation, from 
perpetuer'— to perpetuate (q.v.); i$p. perpetu- 
arioa ; Ital. jicrpetuaziQiie.] The act of per- 
petuating or making perpetual ; the act of 
preserving from extinction or oblivion to 
eternity or for an indefinite period. 

" Which tend* the most to the f>crpctuatir>n of 
society ItselL"— Burke : french Revolution. 

H Perpetuation of testimony: 

Law: The taking of testimony in certain 
cases, in order to preserve it for future use. 
If, for instance, witnesses to a disputable tact 
are old and infirm, a bill may be tiled to 
perpetuate the testimony of those witnesses, 
although no suit is depending ; for, it may be, 
a man's antagonist only waits for the death of 
some of them to begin his suit. 

"* By atAtute 5 it 6 Vlct.. c. 69. a hilt in chancery may 
b« Bird by niiy person who would, under the cireimi- 
•tauces uile.ie<Lby him to exl*t. become entitled, upon 
the hnppeiuii]; of any luture event, to any hoiiouis, 
titles, enUtex, Ac., praying the perpetuation o/ any 
testimony* which may tie material for e»tabl tilling 
such claim or right."— lilackilone : Comment ., bk. id., 
cb. 17. 

>er pe tu' l-ty, * per-pe-tu-y-tio, s . 

[Fr. jterjirtuite, from Lat. prrpetuitatem, ace. 
of ]>e> jKtuitits, from perpetuus^ perpetual 
(q.v.), t>p. perpetnidud ; Ital. jierjxtuitd.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being perpetual ; 
duration to all futurity; endless duration or 
continuance; uninterrupted cuntmuauce or 
existence for an indefinite periud. 

“ A path to perpetuity of fame." 

llyron : ChiUIe Harold, III. 105. 

2. Something which will last for ever, or 
for an indefinite time. 

** A mean o! pottope for a hirth-right. a present r©- 
poat for a perpetuity. "— south : Vermont. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anuwi/iVs: The number of years in which 
the simple interest of any principal sum will 
amount to the same as the principal itself ; 
the number of years' purchase to be given for 
an annuity which is to couiiuue for ever ; also 
a perpetual annuity. 

2. Law: 

(1) Duration to all futurity; exemption 
from cessation or iutciruptiou. 

(2) An estate so settled iu tail that it cannot 
be niiide void. 

\ Neither real nor personal property can 
be tied up in perpetuity by deed or wilL 
II Perpetuity of the king : (See extract). 

“A third Attribute of the king'* niaj«*ty 1* hi* ;>«*rw 
petuity . The law atti to him ill h<» jujlitical c w 

parity an ab* lute immortality ; the klmi novur illc* 

. . . lor Immediately ut>oii the deenuo of the reigning 
prime In lila lititunl ca|iaelty, hi* kingship or lm- 
perbd dignity, by act of law. without uny iiit«rnv>iuiii 
or interval, 1* vested At once in hi* heir, who i*. ex 
inttunli, king to All Intents and purposc*.'^ Iliads 
ttune : Comment. 1., cli. 7. 

• por-plant', v.t. [Pref. per-, and Eng. plant, 
v. (q.v.).] To plant or lix lirinly or deeply. 

" ill* etppi bdl trust© And on (VI men miu prrplantrii 
to the hoj*: of their lldilltc. Hull : HU hard 111., p. -j?. 

per plox, v.t. [Fr. perplex = perplexed. In- 
tricate, entangled, from Lat. perplexus — 
entangled, interwoven : per = completely, and 
plexus, pa. par. of )>Ucto = to plait, to braid. 1 
* I. To make intricate, complicated, or In- 
volved ; to complicate, to Involve; to make 
ditltcult to understand or to uniavcl. 

•* Their way 

Lie* through the ixrplmxd path* of thU Jrn«r wood.* 
Milton Cornu*, si. 

2. To puzzle, to embarrass, to bewilder, to 
confuse ; to wake anxious. 

" Being greatly fterplex'd in hi* mind, he determined 
to go luto rcruiji. — i .l/ncra&rcj III. SI. 


* 3. To plague, to vex, to torment. ( Gian - 
r ill.' 

•per plex 7 , a. (Fr., fiom Lat. perplexns.] 
[Pkki'LKX. v.] Intricate, complicated, ddli- 
cnlt, in v* dved 

** How the soul direct* the spirit* fur the motion of 
the body, n cc unit UK to llie neVcnd nuliiial U 

perplex in the theory."— Utannll : Scepsu. ch. m. 

per plexed’, jw. par . or a. (Pehplex, v.) 

per-plex -ed ly» adv. (Eng. jnrjtfexcd ; -ty.] 

* 1. In a perplexed, eom plicated, or intri- 
cate manner. 

"He handle* the qnestlou very perplexedly whh’h 

? ’ct is ury e.ia»ly resolved u|h>u tiio grounds aliuidy 
siid.-^. Unit: llorAjf, lii. I, OHS. 

2. In a perplexed, jiuzzled, or bewildered 
manner; with perplexity. 

" Pcrfdexcdly eurveyiug the surrooudiu^s m — -Daily 
Telejruph, Sept 4. l6«Jo. 

• pcr-plcx -ed-ucss, s. (Eng. perplexed ; 

-UtiU.J 

I. tntrieaey, diflleulty, eomplieation. 

"The uncertainty mid iterulcxedne** ol all human 
eveuta .“ — Sharp . Sermon*, voL L. her. a 

2. Embarrassment, bewilderment, per- 
plexity. 

per-plcx‘-ing, a. [Perplex, ».] Puzzling, 
embarrassing, bewildering, confusing. 

per-plcx -i-ty, * per-plex-i-tee, s. [Fr. 
perplexite , from Lat. jKiplexitutcui, ueeus. of 
pcr^ilcxitas, from per plexus — [icrplex (q.v.) ; 
Ital. 2 >crplcssita..] 

* I. The quality or state of being iutrieate, 
complicated, or involved ; intricacy. 

2. The quality or state of being perplexed, 
puzzled, or embarrassed ; distraction or be- 
wilderment of mind. 

” By their own pcrptxxitir* Involved. 

They ravel rno*^. Mellon : .Sanuoii Affonittes, 304. 

# por-plex’-ivc-ncss, s. (Eng. perpUx; 
-u’^, -WVCS.J The quality or state of being per- 
plexing ; tendency to perplex. 

" If the jiarjil»xire»rtt of imagination may hinder 
Assent, we iou»t not believe mat lie muti mall demons tra- 
tiau." — Mons: Immort. Soul . bk. L, ch. iL 

"pcr-plcx'-ly, adv, [Eng. perplex; -ly.] Per- 
plexedly. 

“ Set down ao perplexly by the Saxou eunallsL”— 
Milton : Hut. Iny., bk. v. 

* per’-po-lltc, a. (Lat. verpolitus , pa. jiar. 
of per polio = to polish well, to refine.] \ ery 
polished. ( Herrick : To Air. John Jlarmar.) 

* pcr-poii'-der, v.i. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
poiuler.] To ponder well. (Xashe: Lenten Stujfc.) 

* per-po ta'- tion, s. [Lat. pnpotatio, from 
perpolo= to keep mi drinking.J The act ol 
drinking largely or heavily ; a drinking bout. 

*pcr-quirc ,?’.f. [Lat.p/T 7 «jro.] [Perqimstte.] 
To svarcli into, ftiobery : Divine Glimpses 
(U55U), p. 73.) 

pcr'-qui£-ltG, s. (Lat. perquisition , neut. afng. 
of jicnpusitns, jm. par. of pm/iriro =s to nslc 
after diligently : pcr= thoroughly, and y mono 
= to seek.) 

1. Ortl. Ixoxg.: Suinethhig gained or obtained 
from a place or t*lllcc over and above the ie- 
gular wages or salary. 

"One fisherman observed that he pave them m a 
per-ptiiite to the worker*."— /W./, Oct. a. I»s5. 

2, Law: Whatever a man gets by industry 
or purchases wilh liis own money, as distin- 
guished from things which come to lam by 

dCsCCllt- 

• pcr'-qm^-it-cd, a. (Eng. jicr<juisit(e) ; -ccL] 
Supplied with perquisites. 

•* I'crquitltrd VArltd* frcfjmuit *ta!nl, 

Alidcorii »n-v* walk uiu*l n now ttx deuiAnd." 

•Snrii^A 

• pcr-qul-.^l'-tlon, s. (Lat pnrquisitus , pa. 
par. of jtrrtptiro.] (PEnQUisiTE.l A thorough 
or cIoho enquiry or soarcli. 

"To wi |9 nil tlu* flltrutlon* ami prrqulidfiont of 
th« moil nlc* obKorvci* l“— llerkeley; Sir it, | U’7. 

• pcr-quis’ It or, *. (1-nt., from jterqvisltus, 
pa. par. of /xryuiro.] Ouc who bcarchcs or 
examines closely. 

• pcr-r!e, #. (Fr. plrrrerie = jewels, from pierre 
= n stone.) Jewels; precious stones. 

" And in*t In IrwiI here ami uav /~rrle ; 

A* |»iTlf*." l ha%icer : V. T., ft, WO. 

* pSr' ri or, s. (O. Fr. i*rriere, from pierre 


= a stoae.) A military engine for casting 
stones. 


" Thvre wvr« rife irrwil yunuee, cAonen*, prrrlrrt of 
hruntf. th it »hot a »>tou* of thrve foot auJ a haife."— 
llackluyt: Yoy tyet, 11. 19. 



per’-ron,*. (Fr.,frora 
Low Lat. 7>ffrouit3.] 

Arch. : A stiii'case 
outside of a building, 
or the steps in front 
of a building h ading 
up to the first storey. 

per'-ro-quet, par'- 
rd quet (q as U) # 3 . 

[Pa jckAKEi. l . j 

per-ro-tino', a. (See 
definition. J A kind of »r»v 

French ealico-pnut- 
ing machine, named after the inventor. 


• per-rour, s. [Pahure.] 

per-ruque' (que as k), s . (r r .] A peruke 
(q.v.). 

per ru r -qm~cr (qu as U), s. [Vr.\ A wig- 
maker. 


per'-ry (I), * per-rie (l), 5 . [Fr. poire, from 
poire — a pear (q.v.).] A feuueutid liquor 
made from the juice of pears. It is prepared 
in the same way as cider. 

" Perry 1* tho next liquor hi esteem After cider. In 
the onlenuy of which, let not your jxor* hr over niw 
l•e^^|^eyoll grind them; And with some sort* of ja-Ar*. 
the mixing of n lew crab* lu the grinding i* of great 
advantage, making ;*errv equal to the mhtlrcak cider.” 
— Mortimer; Husbandry 

per ry (2), * per-rie (2), s. (Firry.) 

* per-sant, * per-saunt, a. [Fr. percartf, 
pr. ]>ar. ot per%er= to pierce (q.v.).] Piercing. 

pers'-berg-ite, s. [After Persberg, Sweden, 
wheie lou mi ; Miff, -itc (.Uta.).] 

Mtu . ; A miiieml related tu the Pmite group 
(q.v.), pseudomorphoua after lolile. Occurs 
in a chlonLic schist. 


• per-scru ta-tion, s. (I^t. jicrscnttatio, 
Irom jmrsenitatus, pa. par. of jterscrutor = to 
examine thoroughly: and scrutor=\n 

examine.] A searching thoroughly ; a minute 
or close search or scrutiny. ( Carlyle : Last dr 
Present , bk. iu, ch. viu.j 

•per scrutc',u.t. [Lat. perjendor.] [PtitscRD- 
tation.] Tu examine closely ur minutely. 
{Lurde.) 


• perse, * pers, s. [Fr.] 

1. A sky, or bluish -gray colour. 

** In anuguln And lu perte h© cliul was all©.* 

2. A kind of cloth. 


Cluiueo 


* perse, v.t. (Fierce.) 

pcr'-sc a, s. [Lat., from Gr. irrpWa (pmrci) 
= nn Egyptian free with the fruit growing 
from the stem. Not the modern genus.] 

Lot. : A genus of Laiiraeeie with a six-parted 
calyx, twelve stame ns in four series. Trv-n 
with llowcrs in panicles. Virsea ymtissima is 
the Avocado | car. '1 ho pulp furnishes an oil 
used fur burning, soap-iunkuig, -Ve. The wood 
ot 1‘ersea Xan-muh is ihc« 1 in Chinn for eolllnw. 
A coarse mahogany is obtained iu -Madeii'a 
from /'. indica. 

person oil, *. 

Chrm. : An oil obtained from the pulr* of 
tho lipe Avocado pear CTersra grattssnnuyhy 
exhausting with ether, ar bv cold prevui e. 
It contains 7*) per cent, of olein and 30 per 
cent, ot palmitiii. 

pcr'-sc-cot, «. (rF.nsicoT.) 

per' so-euto, v.t. (Fr. jvnfmtrr, from IaL 
j+rsccuhi*, pa. pir. of pi nr - to pursue, lu 

follow alter ; Sp. pt rsrqu i r ; Ital. jm* racy in fore.] 

1. To harass with rcpcnti-d nels of cruelty 
or annoyance ; to nlMicI, with stub ring or loss 
of life >>r properly, lor adherence tu particular 
opinions, idigious creed, jKihticul views, 
lutimmlitv, Ar. 

"(Hid *jKike a* ll bccoju©* inrn t<> "poak who arv de- 
fending pn wated gviil u* Atul V irl U©."— <*r»iu/n y : 
Jltft. A'n;f,, ch. XXV. 

2. To h.ir.iMs, worry, or annoy with Impor- 
tunity ; to Import mie overmuch. 

per ou tion, 'per 8e-ou tl onn, i. 

1 Ft - ., from I-iit. ;ers<cMfiom»m, nceus. of )>cr.v- 


boil, b6^ ; p<£ilt, ; eat, 9011, chorus, 9hln. henph ; go, gom ; thin, this ; s!n, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ing. 
- ftiftn , tian — sh$n» -tion, sion — shun ; -fion, -§lon — zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous — shus. -hlo, -dlo, Ac. ^ b^l, d^L 
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cutio = a following, a persecuting ; Sp. perse- 
cution; ItaL persecuzione.] 

1. The act or practice of persecuting; specif., 
the act of afflicting with suffering or loss of 
life or property for adherence to particular 
opinions, religious ereed, political views, 
nationality, «fcc., either as a penalty, or in 
order to compel the sufferers to reuounce their 
principles. 

•• Persecution produces no sincere conviction, nor auy 
real change of opinion.”— Paley : Moral Philosophy, 
bk. lv.. ch. x. 

2. The state orconditinu of beiug persecuted. 

•’The gospel frequently declares that the true dis- 

clplca of (Jurist must suifer persecution."— Locke : A 
Letter concerning Toleration. 

* 3. A carrying on ; prosecution. (Hales.) 

^ The word first became current in Christian 
circles in connexion with “ ten " persecutions 
•f Christians under the Roman emperors. 
The first was the persecution under Nero, a.d. 
•1 ; the second, that under Doniitian, a.d. 95 ; 
the third, that under Trajan, a.d. 106; the 
fourth, that under Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 166 ; 
the fifth, that under Septimius Severus, a.d. 
198; the sixth, that under Maximin I., a.d. 
535; the seventh, that under Deeius, a.d. 
250; the eighth, that under Valerian, a.d. 
258 ; the ninth, that under Aurelian, a.d. 275 ; 
and the tenth, that under Diocletian, a.d. 
303. The arrangement is not perfect. If only 
persecutions general through the empire are 
counted, the u umber is fewer than ten ; if 
local ones are taken into account, they are 
more numerous. When Christianity became 
dominant in purtions of the Roman empire, 
it used the civil power for the overthrow 
of heathenism. The mediaeval church perse- 
cuted all whom it considered heretics, and 
the Reformation in England everywhere had 
to struggle against persecution. When it 
became powerful enough, it also became in- 
tolerant to those who differed from it, passing 
and carrying out penal laws against Roman 
Catholics, dissenters, and unbelievers. Whilst 
Great Britain and America have made great 
strides towards religious liberty, they are not 
at all times free from the spirit which prompts 
to persecution. 

* per'-se-eu-tive, a. [Eng. persecute) ; -ire. ] 
Tending to persecute ; persecuting. 

"They are tempted, and often effectively tempted to 
be persecutive"— Rogers: Antipapoprieitian, ch. L, 

per'-se-eu-tor, s. [Lat., from persecutus, pa. 
par. of persequor = to persecute (q.v.) ; Fr. 
persecuteur.] One who persecutes ; one who 
harasses and afflicts others unjustly on account 
of adherence to particular opinions, religious 
creed, political views, nationality, &c. 

*' ’ I will not,’ he now said. * lay myself nuder any ob- 
ligation to be a persecutor.' Macaulay: Mist. Png., 
ch. xiiL 

* per -se-eu-tor y, [Eng. persecute) ; 
-ory.] Pers’ecuting ; involving persecution. 

” To check Magyar i*rtecu t ory tendencies .'*— Daily 
Telegraph, Feh. 1J. 1&S2. 

* per'- se-eu- tress, s. [Eng. persecutor; 
■ess.] The ‘same as Persecuthix (q.v.). 
( Stapylton : Juvenal, vi. 51. Note.) 

peruse -eutrix, s. [Lat.] [Persecutor.] 
A female who persecutes. 

” That fierce persecutr ix of the Catholic religion.’’— 
Clarendon: Religion <fc Polity, eh. viL 

Per'-se-ids, t Per se d-de|, s. pi. [Lat. 

Perse(us) (q.v.) ; suff. -ids, -ides.] [See def.] 

Asfron. : The August meteors, the radiaut 
oint of which is in Perseus. They are seen 
etween the 9th and 11th of the month. Their 
orbit coincides with the path of a comet. 

* perse-lee, s. [Parsley.] 

Per-se-pol'-i-tan, a. & s. [Sea def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Perse polls, 
the capital of ancient Persia. 

B. As su&st. ; A native or inhabitant of 
Persepolis. 

Perseus, s. [Gr.] 

1. Gr. Mythol : The son of Zeus and Danse, 
and the slayer of the Gorgon Medusa. He 
was said to be the founder of Myceuae. 

2. Astron. : One of the twenty ancient 
northern constellations. It is situated in tlia 
Milky Way, north of Taurus and the Pleiades, 
south of Cassiopeia and Camelopardalis, east 
of Triangulum and Andromeda, and west of 
Amiga and Camelopardalis. It contains about 
sixty stars visible to the naked eye. Of thess 


a Persei is Mirfak, and /3 Persei, Algol. [Vari- 
able-stars.] There are also several micro- 
scopic star-clusters. 

* per-sev -er, v.i. [Fr. persiverer , from Lat. 
persevero. J To persevere. 

’’Say. thou art mine, and ever 
My love as it begins, shall so per sever. " 

Bhakesp. : All's Well, lv. 1. 

per-se-ver-ar^e, s. [Fr., from Lat. perse • 
v erantia, from persei'crans , pr. par. of perse re ro 
= to persevere (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The quality or state of being persevering ; 
the actor habit of persevering ; persistence in 
any design, attempt, or undertaking; steadi- 
ness in pursuits ; constancy in progress. 

’’ Perseverance was not onoof their military virtues.” 
— Macaulay : But, Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 2. Discrimination. 

’’ For his diet he (Ariosto) was very temperate, and 
a great enemy of excess and surieiting. and so careless 
of delicates as though he bad no perseverance in the 
taste of meats.” — Sir J . Barington : Li/e of Ariosto, pc 
4 16 . 

* 3. Invasion, attack, increase. 

” He [.Hiniliua Paulusj suddeuly fell Into a raving 
without any perseverance of sickness spied in hiiu 
before or *vnv change or alteration ui him. and his vita 
went from him in such sort that he died three days 
after .” — Eorth : Plutarch, p. 22L 

II. Theol. : The Calvinistic doctrine that 
those who are elected to eternal life, justified, 
adopted, and sanctified, will never perma- 
nently lapse from grace or ba finally lost. 
Called more fully the perseverance of the 
saints. It is founded on Matt. xxiv. 24, John 
x. 27-29, Rom. viii. 29-39, Phil. i. 6, &c. 

* per-se-ver ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. perse- 
verans, pr. par. of persevero — to persevere 
(q.v.).j Persevering, persistent, constant, 
steadfast. 

"Under conditions of repentance and yemeverant 
faith.”— Whitby: /lire Points, ch. ii. $ ui.. aisa. 4. 

per-se-ver' ant-ly»«dt’- [Eng. perseverant; 
-ly.] In a persevering manner ; perse veringly, 
steadfastly. 

” And to beleeue In God 6tablie, aud to trust to hi* 
mercie steadfaatli© & to come to perfect charity con- 
tinue therein perseucrantlie."—Pox: Martyrs, p. 497. 

per-se-vere', v.i. [Fr . per severer, from Lat, 
persevero = to adhere to or persist in a thing, 
from perseverus =veTj strict : pcr=thoroughly, 
and severus — strict, severe ; Sp. A Port, per- 
severe r ; Ital. jferttverare.] To persist iu any 
undertaking, design, enterprise, or eourse ; to 
follow or pursue steadily and persistently any 
design or purpose ; not to give over or abandon 
what is undertaken. 

’* Whosoever shall faithfully aud constantly perse- 
vere iu the duties of a pious Christian life.” — South: 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 12. 

per-se-ver' mg, pr. par. & a. [Persevere.] 
A- Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Persisting in any undertaking, 
enterprise, or course ; perseverant ; not to be 
turned away from the pursuit of anything 
undertaken. 

" Of the persevering few. 

Some from hopeless task withdrew." 

Scott : Bridal of Jriermain, v. 28. 

per-se-ver- Ing ly, adv. [Eng. persevering ; 
-ly.] In a persevering manner; with perse- 
verance ; persistently. 

"Those who believe in Christ, and perseveringly 
obey him.” — Cxulworth : Intellectual System, p. 688. 

Per-sian, a. & s. [See def. ; Fr. Persan.] 

A . As adj. : Of or pertaining to Persia, or its 
inhabitants or language ; Persic. 

B, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Persia. 

2. The language spoken in Persia. It has 
two ancient representatives : the Old Persian, 
or Aeha-meuidau Persian, of Darius and his 
successors ; and the language of the Avesta, 
the so-called Zend (q.v.). The former, of 
determinate date (five centuries b.c.), is read 
in the cuneiform inscriptions, recently de- 
ciphered ; of the other, the date is unknown. 
Modern Persian is almost more Arabic than 
Persian. (Whitney.) 

II, Technically: 

1. Arch. : A male figure draped after the 
ancient Persian manner, and serving to sup- 
port an entablature, after the manner of a 
column or pilaster. 

2. Cost urn : A thin silk, now used princi- 
pally for lining coats. In the seventeenth cen- 


tury it was also employed to line iadied 
dresses. (Sterne : Tristram Sluituly, ii. 115.) 

* Persian-apple, s. The ]*each. 

Fersian-berry, s, [Avignon-beery.] 

Persian-blinds, s. pi Jalousies, ren®. 
tian blinds. 

Persian-earpet, s. A carpet made in 
the same manner as the Turkey carpet : 
usually the whole piece is set up ; that is, the 
carpet warp is the whole width of the piece. 
The web of the carpet has a warp aud weft of 
linen or hemp, and the tufts of coloured wool 
are inserted by twisting them around the 
warp all along the row. A line of tufts being 
inserted, a shoot of the weft is made, aud then 
beaten up to close the fabric. 

Persian-deer, s. 

Zaol. : Cervus pygargus (Hardwieke), the 
Maral. It resembles the red deer (Cervus 
elaphus) in appearance, but exceeds it in size. 

Persian-fallow-deer, s. 

Zool. : Dama mesopotamica, first known in 
England in 1875. It is somewhat smaller 
than the common fallow-deer, and the palina- 
tion is at the base of the antlers, instead of at 
the extremities. 

Persian fire, s. 

Pathol. : The same as Anthrax (q.v.). 
Fersian-gazelle, s. 

Zool . ; Gacella subgutturosa. (Tristram.) 
Persian-greyhound, s. 

Zool. : A variety of Canis familiaris , 

slenderer than the English breed, and with 
hairy ears. It is much prized by the Bedouin 
Sheiks, aod is used for hunting the gazelle. 
(Tristram, : Flora <£ Fauna of Palestine). 

Persian-taorse, s. 

Zool. : A variety of Equus caballus , closely 
allied to the Arabian variety, and possessing 
great powers of eodurauce. 

Persian-lily, $. 

Bot. : Fritillaria pcrsica , a brown fritiliary 
brought from Persia iu 1596, aud still culti 
vated. There is a dwarf variety of it, F 
minima. 

Persian-powder, s. A preparation 
made from the ttowers of Pyrethmm eomeum 
or roseum, and reduced to the form of a pow- 
der. It is used as an insecticide. 

Persian-silk, s. [Persian, IL 2.] 
Persian sun’seye, s. 

Bot. it Hort. : Tulipa Oculus-solis , a tulip of 
a reddish blue colour brought from Italy, and 
now cultivated in gardens. 

Persian- tick, s. 

Zool. : Argas persicus , a parasitic mite, 
found in houses in some parts uf Persia, and 
producing serious e fleets iL those whom it 
attacks at night. 

Persian-trident bat, s. 

Zaol. : Triceonops persicus , a Horseshoe bat, 
about two and a quarter inches long, and of a 
pale huff, from Shiraz. Its nearest ally is the 
Orange-bat (q.v.). 

Fersian-wheel, 5. The name given to 
two forms of water-raising wheels 

1. [Nokia]. 

2. A wheel with chambers formed by radial 
or curved partitions, dipping water as their 
edges are submerged, raising it, and discharg- 
ing it near the axis. 

* Per'-Sie, o. & s. [Lat. Persicus.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or peitaining to Persia ; Persian. 

2. Arch. ; Having figures of men instead of 
columns to support an entablature. 

B. As subst . : The Persian language. 

per'-sie-a, s. [Fern, of Lat. Persicus , from 
Gr. IltpaiKos (Persikos) = of or belonging to 
Persia.] [Peach (1), s.) 

Bot.: (1) Amygdalus persica ; (2) A synonym 
of Amygdalus (q.v.). 

per'-sie-a-ry, per-si-ear'-i-a, s. [Ital 

persicaria , from Low Lat. persicarius = » 
peach-tree.] 

Bot. : Polygonum Persicaria t and the genu* 
Polygonum itself. 
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per si cot, per-se edt, s. [Ft. persieot, fr. 
Lat. pension = a peach, a nectarine.) A kind 
of cordial made of the kernels of apricots, 
nectarines, Ac., with refined spirit, 

per sl-flage (ge as zh), s. [Fr., frornpersi- 
Jier = to quiz.) Ua liter : idle humour or 
talk ; a frivolous treatment of any subject 
serious or otherwise ; light raillery. 

“ Beauclerc could not be drawn out either by 

Churchill* persiflage or flattery." — Hiss Hdgetcorth : 

Helen. cli. xvi. 

per si fieur' (e long), 5 . [Fr.) One who in- 

dulges in persiflage ; a banterer, a quiz. 

per sim' mon, per aim' on, s. [A Vir- 
ginian Indian word.) 

Bol: Dhspyros virginiana , a tree sixty feet 
or more in height, with ovate, oblong, taper- 
pointed, shining leaves, pale yellow flowers, 
aod an orange- coloured succulent fruit an 
Inch or more in diameter; very astringent 
when green, but eatable when bletted. It 
grows in the Southern States of the American 
Union. The fruit is brewed into beer, and 
yields ao ardent spirit on distillatiou. [Dios- 

PYR03.J 

per' sis, s. [Gr. Ilepo-t* (Persis) = Persian (^.“J 
A kind of colouring matter prepared from 
lichens, the mass being of a drier character 
than archil, (Simmonds.) 

’ per'-sism, s. [Eng. Persia); -ism) A Per- 
sian idiom. 

_>er-sist' f v.i. [Fr. persister , from Lat. 
persisto = to continue, to persist: per = 
through, and sfcrfo = to make to stand (q.v.); 
Sp. persist ir ; I Lai. ptrsistert.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To continue steadfast, firm, and constant 
In the carrying out or pursuit of any design, 
business, or course commenced or under- 
taken ; to persevere; to continue steadfast 
and determined iu the face of opposition or 
hindrance. 

“They obstinately persisted In their former con- 
ceit,'*— Tillotson: Sermons, vol. HI.. *er. 19L 

*2. To remain ; to he obstinate in continu- 
ing a state or condition. 

** But they persisted deaf, and would not seem 
To count them things worth notice." 

J hlton: Samson Agonistes, 249. 

t IL Physics ( Of an effect): To continue to 
Operate after the cause producing it has 
ceased. [Persistence, 11.) 

'Cr-sist’-e^e, per-sist -cn $y, t. [Fr. 

persistence.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

I. The quality or state of being persistent ; 
perseverance in n design, business, or course 
undertaken. (Generally used in a bad sense.) 

“The love of Ood better con consist with the liule. 
liberate commissions of many sins, than with an 
allowed persistence In auy one.**— Government of the 
Tongue. 

* 2. Obstinacy, obduracy, contumacy. 

“Tliou thiuk'st me as far lit tho devil's book, os 
thou and FalstaflT, f«r obduracy and persistency."— 
Bhakesp : 2 Henry IV., II. 2. 

II. Physics: The continuance of an effect 
when the cause which originated it ceases to 
act ; as, the persistence of the motion of an 
object after the moving force is withdrawn ; 
the persistence of ll^ht on the retina after the 
luminous body is withdrawn. 

oer-sist’-ent, a. [Lat. pensions, pr. par. of 
persisto = to persist (q.v.); Fr. persistant; 
lt-il. persistent e. ] 

I- Ord. Lang . : Persisting, inclined to p*r- 
aiat, persevering, firm. 

“These have, with jtersistent inalljriilty. jirnmul- 
gated falsehood.**— C. U. Scott: The Baltic, cli. xviii. 

IL Pot. : Not falling off, but remaining 
green until the part which bears It Is wholly 
matured Used specially of the leaves of 
evergreen plants, and of calyces which remaiu 
after the corolla has fallen. 

* persistent-fovor, s. 

Pathol. : A regular intermittent fever, 
one In which the paroxysms return at regular 
intervals. 

pcr-slst'-ent-l$r, adv. [Eng. persistent ; -fy.) 
In a persistent manner; perse verlngly, con- 
stantly. 

“Th© North persistently violating th© eoin|<act."— 
President /*. Pierce : Message to Congress, Deo. 2, IKfifl. 

xir-slst'-lrig, pr. par. A a. (Persist.) 


per sist -irig-ly, adv. [Eng. persisting ; -?y.) 
Iu a persisting manner; persistently, per- 
aeverlngly. 

* per slst'-ive, o. (Eng. persist ; -irr.) Per- 
sisting, persistent, persevering; steady in 
pursnit. 

“To find persist Ice constancy In men." 

Shake sp. : Troll us <*■ Cretsida. L $. 

* pcr'-solvc, v.t. [L;it. per solve.] To pay 
completely or thoroughly ; to pay in full. 

"To b« persolued & |>aied within the tour© of 
London, by the space of lx. ycarea’ — Hall : Ben ry 1 1*. 
(an. 14). 

per' son, * per-soon, *per-sonc, * per- 
sun, s. [Fr. personne = a person, from LuL 
persona = a mask, espec. one worn by play* 
actors : per = through, and sona = to sound ; 
Sp. A I til. persona.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* L That part iu life which one plays. 

“No man can lontr nut on person and act a jiart Tint 
his evil manners will peep through the corners of IsU 
white robe." — Jeremy Taylor: Apples qf Sodom. 

U Archbishop Trench points out that when 
this old sense of the word is remembered, 
greatly increased force is given to the state- 
ment that God is no respecter of persons. 
The signification is that God cares not what 
part io life a person plays— in other words, 
what office he fills— but how he plays it. 
(Select Glossary .) 

t 2. A human being represented in fiction 
or on the stage ; a character. 

“ These tables Cicero pronounced, under the person 
of Crassus. wer© of more use nud authority than all 
the hooks of tb© philosophers."— Baker On Learning. 

* 3. External appearance ; bodily form or 
appearance. 

** If it assume my noble father s person . ** 

Shakesp. : Hamlet. L 2. 

4. Human frame ; body : as, cleanly in 
person. 

5. A human being ; a being possessed of 
personality ; a man, woman, or child ; a 
human cp ature. 

" A fair person he was, and fortunate." 

Chaucer . V. T.. 10, $39. 

6. A human being, as distinguished from 
an animal, or inanimate object. 

7. An individual ; one ; a man. 

“This w.us then the church which was dally In- 
creased by the addition of other persons received luto 
It." — Pearson: On the Creed. 

8. A terra applied to each of the three 
beings of the Godhead. 

"The whole three tenons are co-eternal together, 
and co-eijua].' — Athinaslan Creed. 

* 9. The parson or rector of a parish. 

II. Grum.: One of the three relations per- 
taining to a noun or pronoun, and thence also 
to a verb of which either may stand as the 
subject, as in the first person the noun repre- 
sents the speaker, the second that which is 
apoken to, and the third that which is spoken of. 

U (I) Artificial person : 

Law : A corporation or body politic. 

(2) In person : By oae’s self; with bodily 
presence ; not by deputy or representative. 

* per'-son, v.t. [Person, j.) To represent ns 
a person ; to make to resemble; to Image, to 
personify. 


* per'-son a blc, a. [Eng. person ; -a6fc.) 
I, Ordinary language: 

1. Handsome, graceful ; of good appearance. 


“Win*, warlike, personable, courteou*, Aud kind.** 
Spenser; F. (?., 111. Iv. 6. 

2. Fit to be seen. 

“The kyugn. liU father, «o vldted with nick ones*©, 
was not personable,’'— Hall : Henry VI., to. 13. 

IL Imw: 

1. Able to maintain ideas In court. 

2. Having capacity to take anything granted 
or given. 


per son-nge (ago a* ig), s. [Fr. person- 
nage.] 

* 1. A character represented. 

* 2. A character assumed. 

“The Venetian', naturally gmve. love to rive Into 
tb© fnllie* of nucli ►coaotm. when dUgulocd U) a IjUm 
personage."— Addison : On Italy, 

3. An individual, n person ; espec- a person 
of note or distinction. 

“ A comely pcrsoruio* of •tAt.nro tall.* 

Hpenter. P. II. xlL 44. 

* 4 . External appearance, figure. 

“Of wlmt prrnmuge, and year* U hoT **— t 
Twelfth Sight, I. 6. 


per' son al, * per son-all, • per son- 
ell, o. &l's. [Fr. personnel, from Lat. j«r>on- 
ulis, from persona = a mask, a persoo ; bp. 
personal; ltal. personale.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a person or peraona, 
as distinct from a thing. 

2. Of or pertaining to an individual ; relat- 
ing to or affecting an individual ; alfecting 
oue’s own person ; affecting one individually. 

“Camt© extreme personal annoyance.*— Mncaulay: 
Hist. Kng.. ch. it 

3. Of or pertaining to the person or bodily 
form ; pertaining to the body or figure ; cor- 
poreal : a.°, jxrsanul charms. 

4. Applied or relating to the person, cha- 
racter, conduct, manners, or habits of ao 
individual, generally used in a disparaging 
aense : as, personal remarks. 

5. Using language reflecting on the person, 
character, conduct, manners, or habits of an 
individual: as, He is very personal in his 
remarks. 

6. Done in person ; effected or done by 
one's self, not through a representative or 
medium. 

“ He brought them to personell communycaciou."— 
Fabynn: Chronicle, voL ii. (an. 1407). 

* 7. Present in persno. 

“ When he was personal In the Irish war.” 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry / 1'., iv. S. 

8. Gram. : Having the regular modifications 
of the three persons ; denoting or poiuting to 
the person : as, a personal verb, a personal 
piououn. 

B. As substantive : 

Imw: Any movable thing, living or dead; 
a movable. 

TI (1) Personal Act of Parliament : An act 
confined to a particular person or persons; as 
an act authorizing a persoo to change liis 
name. 

(2) Personal actions : [Action, s., II. 4. (d)(i)]. 

personal bond, s. 

Scots Law : A bond which acknowledges the 
receipt of a sum of money and binds the 
grantee, bis heirs, executors, and successors, 
to repay the same at a specified term, with a 
penalty in ease of failure, and interest ou tlia 
sum, while the same remains unpaid. 

personal chattels, s. pi. 

Law ; Goods or movables. 

personal-diligence or execution, t. 

Scots Imw: A process which consists of 
arrestment, poinding, and imprisonment. 

personal equation, s. The correction 
of personal dittcrenecs between particular 
individuals as to exactness in observations 
with astronomical instruments. 

personal-estate, s. Personal property ; 
personalty. 

personal -identity, s. [Identity, IT (l).) 
personal pronoun, s. 

Gram.: One of Die pronouns denoting o 
person : as, /, thou, he, she, it, t it, you, they. 

personal property, 5. 

Law: Movables ; chattels ; things belonging 
to the person, as money, furniture, Ac., as 
distinguished from real estate, in land and 
houses. [Real.] 

personal representatives, s. pi The 

executors or administrators of a jHireon de- 
ceased. 

personal tithes, j. pi. Tithes pnid out 
of such profits as n rise from personal labour, 
as by trading, handicraft, Ac. 

personal verb, *. 

Gram.: A verb which has, or nmy have, a 
person for its nominative. 

* per'-son al Ism, s. [Eng. personal; 

Tho quality or state of being personal ; per- 
sonality. 

“Tho law i f llhrl which rmlw (hr llcrnr© on<l t*r. 
s <n>tlitmol tin* urvu."— Jowiiiiij/* ; Curiosities nfCriib 
arm, ji. M. 

pdr-s 6 n- 2 U ~I *. [Fr. jvraonna/itf.} 

I. (>n/i»mri/ !m nguage ; 

1. Thoqunlity or slate of lielng personal; 
direct applle^itioii or np)ilieab|llty to n pers' u; 
a pec if., ap]dication orappUcAliilityofruuuirKs 
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to the person, conduct, manners, or habits of 
some individual. 

" There Is yet another topic, which ho has been no 
less studious to avoid, which is personality ... he 
does uot uieau to point at Individuals."— Observer, 
No. 86. 

2. A remark reflecting on the person, con- 
duct, maimers, or habita of au individual ; 
personal remarks. 

» H e expressed mrret that personalities had been 
introduced.'' — Daily Chronicle, Oct* 3, 1886. 

3. That which constitutes individuality ; 
that which constitutes au individual a distinct 
person ; existence as a thinking being. 

" These capacities constitute personality , for they 
Imply cousci'iusiiesa of thought."— Paley : Xalural 
Theology, ch. rxin. 

4. Application limited to certain persons, or 

classes of persons. 

• 5. Personal qualities, or characteristics, 

" Those qualities and personalities in Lovelace." — 
JlicXa rdson: Clarissa , ii. 138. 

t 6. A personage, a person. 

"It adds to the House of Commons a distinctly 
original and interesting personality."— Observer, Lee. 
£0, 1883. 

• 7. Person, body. 

•'The rest of his personality . . . consisted of self- 
evident wwt-otT lordly clothing."— Harper's Monthly, 
I>ec., 1884. p. 76. 

11. Law: Personalty (q.v.). 

% Personality of laws : That quality of a law 
or laws which concerns the condition, state, 
and capacity of persons, as distinguished from 
the reality of laws (q.v.). 

* per-son-al-I-za'-tion, s. [Eng. personal - 
L(e),- -afion.J The act or state of personi- 
fication. 

*• The persoualixUion probably heginnlug. every- 
where. in the tradition of some unusually ferocious 
foe " —Spencer : Dr in. of Social., L 250. 

* per-son-al-Ize, v.L [Eng. personal; -ire.] 
To make peisoual. 

*' Lichtenstein says they personalize death."— 
Spencer . Prin. qf Social., L 25L 

per son-ally, adv. [Eng .personal; -ty.] 

1. In a personal manner; in one’s own 
person ; in bodily presence, not by repre- 
sentative or substitute. 

** He beyug cited personally oune not himselfe. but 
sent nnotber for him.”— O'rafton IJenry II. (au 91. 

2. With respect to an individual ; particu- 
larly. 

M She bore a mortal hatred to the house of Lancaster, 
and personally to the king. — Bacon : Henry I'll. 

3. With regard to personal existence or 
individuality. 

*' The converted man fs personally the same he was 
before, and is neither born nor created iuew in a 
proper literal sense/ — Rogers. 

4. As regards one’s self : as. Personally I 
have no feeling in the matter. 

per -son-al-ty, s. [Eng. personal ; -ty.] 

Law • Personal property, as distinguished 
from realty (q.v.). 

\ Action in personalty : 

Law: An action brought against the right 
person, or the person against whom, in law, 
it lies. 

*per-SO-na'-tas, S. pi. [Fem. pi. of Lat. per- 
sonatus.] [Personate.] 

Bot. : An order in Linnoeus’s Natural System. 
He included under it Figworts, Sesanium, 
Justicia, Bignonia, Verbena, &c. The order 
was adopted, hut with narrower limits, by 
De Candolle. 

per’ son-ate, t’.f. & i. [Lat. personatus. pa. 
par. of persono = to aound through.) [Per- 
son, s. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. To celebrate loudly. 

*' In fable, hymn, or song, eo personating 
Tlielr gods ridiculous. ” ' Stilton : P. R.. iv. S4L 

2. To represent under a character. 

3. To represent by way of similitude; to 
personify, to typify. 

“ This fool thus personated as a sea- nymph."— Dray, 
ton : Poly-Otbion. a. i (Illust) 

4. To assume the character, part, or appear- 
ance of ; to act the part of. [11.1 

“ This lad wss not to personate one, that had been 
long before taken out of bis cradle.” — Bacon : Henry 
ni. 

5. To counterfeit, to feign ; to represent or 
issume falsely or hypocritically. 

** Thus have I played with the dogmatist in a person- 
sited scepticism. —Olanvfll : Scepsis Scientifica. 


* 6. To represent falsely ; to pretend. (With 
a reflexive pronoun.) 

"It has heen the constant practice of the Jesuits to 
send over emissaries, with Instructions to perionate 
themselves memljers of the several sects amongst Ua. ' 
—Swift. 

* 7. To act, play, or perform. 

" Herself a while she lays aside, and makes 
Ready to personate a mortal part" Crashes*. 

* 8. To describe. 

" He shall find himself most feelingly personated 
Shakesp. . Tier fth Might, ii. 3. 

H. Law : Falsely to represent one’s self as 
another person entitled to a vote at an elec- 
tion, and to vote, or attempt to vote, as such 
other person. 

" Several voters had personated others.”— Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 27. 1885. 

B. Intrans. : To play or assume a character 
or part. 

per’-son ate, a. [Lat personatus = masked ; 
persona = a mask.] 

Bot. : The same as Masked (q.v.). 

* per -son-at-er, s. [Personator.] 

per-son-a‘-tion, s. [Personate, v.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of personating or 
counterfeiting falsely the person or character 
of another. 

•‘This beeing one of the strangest examples of a per . 
sonatioa, that euer was in elder or later times.” — Ba- 
con: Henry 17/.. p. 113. 

2. Law : The act or crime of falsely repre- 
senting one’s solf as another person entitled 
to a vote at an election, or the act of voting, 
or attempting to vote, in the name or character 
of another. 

“ Personation is a felony punishable with two years' 
Imprisonment, and expose* the voter to be takeu into 
custody ou the spot on the Information of one of the 
candidates personation agents .” — Law Journal, Nov. 
V). 1885. 

personation-agent, s. A person em- 
ployed by a candidate at an election to detect 
cases of attempted personation. 

per' Bon-at dr, * per’-son at-er, s. [Eng. 

pcrsonat(c); -or, -er.] 

* 1. One who acts or performs, 

" Commonly the personators of these actions.” — Ben 
Jonson : Masques ; Hymcn<rL 

2, One who assumes or counterfeits the 
person or character of another. 

* per sone, s. [Person, *.) 

L A person. 

2. A parsou. 

* per son-e i-ty, s. [Eng. person ; -city.] 

Personality. 

"To meditate on the pcrsoneity of God."— Coleridge, 
in Webster. 

* per'-son-er, s. [Person, 5 .] A person, a 
parson. 

* per son’-i-fi ant, a. [Eng. personify; 
-ant.] Personifying. (Buskin.) 

per son-I-fi-ca'-tion, 5 . [Eng. personify ; 
c conuective, and suff. -afion.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of personifying. 

2. An embodiment, an impersonation. 

" A choice assemblage of rare and splendid scenery 
luid personifications."— Knight : Piet. Hist. Eng., ii. 673. 

II. Rhet. : A figure of speech, or a species 
of metaphor which consists in representing 
inanimate objects orabstract notionsasendued 
with life and action, or possessing the attri- 
butes of living beings ; prosopopoeia : as, Cou- 
fusion heard his voice (J/ifton). 

per-sSn'-l-fy, v.t. [Eng. person; -ify ; Fr. 

- personnifier ; Sp. personijicar ; I tab person iji- 
care.] 

1. To regard, treat, or represent as a person ; 
to represent as a rational being ; to represent 
or treat as endued with life and action, or as 
possessing the attributes of a living being. 

2. To impersonate ; to be a personification 
or embodiment of. 

* per'-son-Ize, v.t. [Eng. person ; -ire.] To 
personify. 

" Milton has personized them and put them Into tb« 
court of Chaos. —flioAanLon. 

per-son-nel’, s. [Fr., from personne = a per- 
son (q.v.).] The persons collectively em- 
ployed in some service, as the army, navy, 
civil service, &t\. in contradistinction to the 
materiel or stores, outfit, equipment, &c. 


per-soo -ni-a, [Named after C. H. Persoon, 

author of Syrlopsis Plantarum, Aic.] 

Bot. : The typical geuns of the Persoonidaa 
(q.v.). Sepals four, with a stamen on the 
middle of each ; style filiform ; fruit a one or 
two-celled drupe. There are many species, 
from Australia and New Zealand. The flowers 
of Persoouia macrostachya treated with boil- 
ing water, impart to it a brilliant yellow 
colour, and might, in the opinion of Lindley, 
perhaps be utilized as a dye. 

per-soo -nl-daB, s.pl [Mod. Lat* pmoon(ia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. - ula :.] 

Bot. : A family or tribe of Proteaceae, section 
Nucamentaceae. 

per-spec'-tive, a. & a. [Fr. perspectif, fem. 
perspective, from Lat. perspect iva (ars) = (the 
art of) thoroughly inspecting, from perspectus , 
pa. pai. of perspicio — to see through or clearly : 
per = through, and apecio=to see; Sp per * 
spec* iva] 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Pertaining to the science of vision; 
optic, optical. 

* 2. Producing certain optical effects when 
looked through ; optic. 

"A persttectiae glwsse whereby was shewed many 
strange sights, Ac — Uacktuyt : Voyages, in. 277. 

3. Pertaining to the art of perspective. 

B. As substantive ; 

L Ordinary Language: 

* I. A telescope ; a glass for viewing objects 
tli rough. 

" Rut if it tend to danger or dishonour 
They turn about tbe perspective and show it 
So Little.” Denhisrn : Sophy, L L 

2. A representation of objects in perspective. 

3. A view, a vista. 

** The perspective of life brighteni upon us."— GotS- 
smlth : Polite Learning, ch. 

IL Art: 

1. The science of representing appear- 
ances, and as such is opposed to geometry, 
which is the science of representing facts. It 
is founded upon such rules as can be deduced 
from the facts which are discovered by look- 
ing at objects through a sheet of glass or other 
transparent medium placed upright between 
the object and the observer. This is indicated 
in the etymology of the word. It is found 
when objects are so looked at that tbeir ap- 
I>arent form is very different from their real 
one, both as regards shape and distiuctuess. 
The portion of the subject which deals with 
the changes in form is absolutely scientific ; it 
is called Linear Perspective. The changes 
iu distinctness are effected by distance and 
atmosphere, and diflerconstantly withdiffereut 
conditions of light and atmosphere. It is the 
purely artistic side of the science which is 
called Aerial Perspective, and success in its 
application depends upon the individual 
ability of the artist. The chief point with 
which Linear Perspective has to deal is the 
apparent diminution in size of objects as they 
recede from the spectator, a tact which any 
one can test by observing a long straight 
stretch of railway. The cross sleepers and the 
telegraph poles diminish in appaient size to 
tbe point of invisibility when they are far off 
on the horizon. It is the rules which govern 
such changes as these which are dealt with by 
Linear Perspective ; while the fact that the 
same telegraph poles, black and hrown and 
yellow when seen close, gradually put on a 
blue hazy colour as they become more distant 
is one of the facts dealt with by Aerial Per- 
spective. A practical knowledge of the science 
is absolutely a necessity fora successful aitist. 

2. A kind of painting designed expressly to 
deceive the sight by representing the con- 
tinuation of an alley, a building, a landscape, 
or the like. 

^ (1) Isometric perspective : [Isometric]. 

(2) Oblique (or angular) perspective : Where 
the plane of the pictuie is supposed to be at 
an angle to the side of the principal object in 
the picture, as, for instance, a building. 

(3) Parallel perspective : Where the plane of 
the picture is parallel to the side of the prin- 
cipal object in the picture. 

(4) Perspective plane: The surface upon 
which the objects are delineated, or the pic- 
ture drawn. It is supposed to be placed 
vertically between the eye of the spectator 
i.nd the object. Also termed the plaue of 
projection, or the plane of the picture. 
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perspective-glass, s. A telescope. 

perspective-instrument, s. A me- 
chanical con tri vance to assist persons in draw- 
ing in j*erspeetivc. 

* per spoc'-tive-ly, a dv. [Eng. perspective ; 

•iy] 

1. As tlirough a perspective, or some optical 
arrangement. 

" Ye*, my lorJ, you *ets them pertpccllrely.'"— 
Shakrtp. ; Henry 1*., v. 2. 

2. According to the rules of perspective. 

per-spec'-to-griiph, s. (Eng. perspec^ixr) ; 
o connect., and still. -graph.] An instrument 
for the mechanical drawing of objects in per- 
spective. The object is placed In front of the 
eye, which is applied to a small liolo. A mov- 
able) hinged bar is so adjusted as to bring a 
point between the eye and a certain part of 
the object. The bar is then folded down and 
the mark transferred to the paper. A series 
of such marks affords data for the drawing of 
the object. 

pcr-apec-tog'-ra-phy, s. [Peiispecto- 
qraph.] The science or theory of perspec- 
tive ; the art of delineating objects aocording 
to the rules of perspective. 

* per -spic-a-blo, a. (Lat, persjiicdbilis, from 
perspicio = to see through, to see clearly.] 
discernible, visible. 

“ The *<* . . . without any pertpleable motion.”— 
Sir J. H erbsrt : Travel*, p. lau. 

per -spi-ea'- clous, a. (Lat. perspicax, 
gen it. perspicacis, from persjiicio = to soo 
through, to see clearly.] 

1. Quick-sighted ; sharp of sight. 

2. Quick or sharp of discernment ; acute. 

" It Is in nice ami tender In feeling, a* it can be per* 
tpleaeiuus and quick in seeing.”— South : Sermon i, 
vol. 11., *er. 12. 

* per- spi-ea- clous -1^, adv. (Eng. per- 
spicacious; -ly.] In n perspicacious manner ; 
with quick sight or discernment. 

1 per-spi-ca -clous ness, s. (Eng. per- 
spicacious; -ue.ss.] The quality or state of 
being perspicacious ; acuteness of sight or 
discernment ; perspicacity. 

per-spI-CJ^’-i-ty, s. (Fr. perspicacitc, from 
Lat. perspicacitutan, accus. of perspicacitas , 
from perspicax, gen it. perspicacis = sharp- 
sighted, perspicacious (q.v.); Sp. perspicu- 
cidud ; Ital. jx'rspiaicifd.j 

1. .Sharpness or acuteness of night; quick- 
ness of sight. 

** N or can there anyth I dr recape the peisplearlty of 
those eyes which were before light ."—Urowne : Yutgar 
Erraun, bk. L, ch. IL 

2. Airuteneas or quickness of discernment ; 
sagacity, penetration. 

•pcr / -spi-ca-9^ t *. [Lat. perspicax = per- 
spicacious (q.v.).] Perspicacity, sagacity, 
acuteness. 

** It wm a T«ry great mistake lu the perspicaey of 
that animal.”— Browns: Vulgar Errours, bk. vil., oh. 
xv UU 

■pcr-splo'-l-on^o (o as sh), 5. (I^at* per- 

apicientia , front )>crsjnciens, pr. par. of per- 

S ncio .] iri:nspp.cTivi:.] The act of looking 
rnrply or closely. 

•per’ spl ^ll, * per’-spi- 9 lll, s. (Low. 

Lat. pentpicillum, Irom Lat. pcrsjxicio = tn kcc 
through. J A glass through which things are 
viewed ; an optical glass ; a telescope. 

" Fir, 'Ms ft persplcil, the best under heaven, 

W 1th tld* 1 U nod a leaf of that aiuall Hind 
That lit ft walnut nhell wo* (leaked, iu* plainly 
Twelve lung in Do* oir, ft* you ace Paul* Irom High. 
Rflto."’ Albunvxzur, 1. 3 . 

pcr-apl-cu’-l-t^, a. (Fr, pcnrpirvitv, from 
Lat. )>rrspicu itntem, ae cus. of persji irn i tas, from 
persuimus = perspicuous (q.v.); tip. perspi- 
cuiilad ; Ital. perspicuita.] 

m 1. Tlie quality or state of being trans- 
parent or translucent ; transparency, dia- 
phaneity. 

** A* fur dtnphnriolty and iwrsplcvlry, It eujuyeth 
llmt uiu*t eminently.’ - — Browne : Vulgar Krrvurt. 

2. Clearness to mental vision ; freedom from 
obscurity or ambiguity ; easiness to lie under- 
stood ; plainness of language ; lucidity. 

"Tho X’ertpiruitf/ and llrrllm-M uf hln *tyle have 
been |>rnl*ed l.y l*riur and Add I ami."— J/ucnu/uy .* 
Hut An/;., cl 1 . ilv. 

3. Sharpness or acuteness of discernment; 
sagacity, perspicacity. 


pcr-spic'-u ous, a. [ Lat. jterspicu us — trans- 
parent, clear, from perspicio — to see through ; 
tip. &, Ital. jxrr.'fjiicuo.] [Perspective.] 

* I. Capable of being seen through ; trans- 
parent, diaphanous; not opaque. 

** From ancrod truth'* perspicuous gate." 

Ueaumont: liotuejrth Field . 

2. Clear to the mental vision ; easily under- 
stood ; free from obscurity or ambignily ; 
lucid, plain. 

3. Using plain or lucid language; not ob- 
scure or ambiguous. 

“ The artist, to give vivid perceptions, must be 
perspicuous and couciae."— UoULtmitS : polite team* 
ing, ch. viL 

pcr-spic -u-ous-ly, n dv, (Eng. perspicuous; 
-/y.] In 'a perspicuous manner; clearly, 
plainly, lucidly; without obscurity or am- 
biguity ; in a manner easy to be uuderstood. 

pcr-apic'-u-ous-ness, s [Erg. perspicuous ; 
-nrss.j Th*e quality or state of being per- 
spicuous ; perspicuity. 

* per spir-a^bil'-l-ty, s. [Eng. perspir(r\ 
and ability'] The quality or state of being 
perspirable. 

* per-spir'-a-blc, a. [Fr., from perspi rer = 
to perspire (q.v.) ; Sp. perspirable; Ital. per- 
SpxrabUc.] 

]. Cnpable of being perspired, or emitted 
by the pores of the skin. 

"Tuo auiuluB 1 b ft Reuerul Investment, containing 
t«e Budoroua or thin *cro*ity perspirable through the 
•kin.' — /Irotme.* Yulgar Erruurt, bk. V., clu xxl 

2. Perspiring, emitting perspiration. 

M Hair couicth not upon tho pnlms of tho hand* or 
solea of tho feet, which arc parta mure pertpirable."— 
Bacon, 

* per'-spi ratc, v.t. (~Lat. perspiratus, pa. par. 
of perspiro = to perspire (q.v.).J To perspire. 

"I perspi rate from head to heel." 

Thackeray : Carmen tUlieme. 

por-spi ra'-tlon, s. (Fr., from Lat. per- 
spirQtionem f act*, of perspi ratio, from per- 
spiratus, pa. par. of perspiro = to perspire 
(q.v.); Ital. perspiraxione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of breathing out ; the act of 
emitting breath. 

“Our spirits leisurely puss nwny by Insensible 
perspiration." — More : Jmmort, of the Soul, bk. la., 
ch. lv. 

2. The act or state of perspiring. (II.) 

"[It] very soon throws the person exposed to Its 
action Into a violent per*p»ra*iou."— A'toirace.- Italy, 
vol. II.. ch. xi. 

3. That which 19 perspired or emitted by 
the pores of the skin. 

IL Physiology: 

1. Human: Watery matter “breathed out," 
or made to expire from the system hy means 
of the pores in the skin. It is more copious 
than the matter sent forth from tho lungs by 
respiration, averaging eleven grains per minute 
against seven from tho lungs. The quantity 
varies greatly, and is affected by the amount 
of heat or dryness in the atmosphere, by 
the lluid druuk, by the exercise taken, by 
the relative activity of the kidneys, by medi- 
cine, &e. The relative proper 'lions of sensi- 
ble and insensible perspiration also vary ; and 
sometimes, when, seeing drops on our skin, 
\ve believe that \vc arc perspiring copiously, 
the Increase is chiefly in the sensible kind, not 
in the total amount. Less than two per cent, 
of solid matter is contained in tho watery 
vapour. Tho chief ingredients are : sodium 
chloride, formic, acetic, butyric, and perhaps 
propionic, caproic, and cnprylic acids ; neutral 
fats, choleslerine, nitrogen, &e. In aetite 
Height's disease urea is also present, and im- 
parts a urinous odour to tho vapour passing 
off from the system. Uesides keeping the 
skin in a healthy, moist condition, mid act- 
ing ns a refrigerator, ] k* is pi ration takes its 
share in carrying off «upei litmus or noxious 
mutter from the system. If stopped, morbid 
consequences arc sure, sooner or later, to 
ensue. 

2. Cornmr . : Tim horse perspires freely all 
over the body ; the pig does ao on the snout ; 
tho cat clilelly on the sole of the fret; the 
dog from thn sumo pnrt, but not. to tin* same 
extent, Itabbits, and the Kodentiu generally, 
apjiear uot to sweat at all. (Poster : PhyxUJ.) 

3. Vegetable: Used also of the transudation 
of water through pores of plants. According 
to Hales, tho perspiration of plants is pro- 
portionately seventeen times as copious as 
tlmt of animals. 


* per-spir'-a-tlvc, a. [Lat. perspiratus, pa. 
pur. ol jxrspiro = to perspire (q.v.).] Per- 
forming the act of perspiration ; perspiratory. 

per-sp‘ir'-a-tdr-y,a. [Lat. perspiratus, pa. 
par. of perspiro =. to perspire (q.v.).] Per- 
taining to perspiration; employed in perspira- 
tion ; causing perspiration ; perspirative. 

“The nlr lliat Rets throuirh the »<rr*/i«r»i/ory duet* 
Into the bl nod."— Cheyne : AMi/fk £ Long Ls/e, } #. 

perspiratory glands, s. pi. (Sweat- 
glands.] 

per-gpiro", v.i. 61 L [Lat. persjdra=. to 
breathe or respiro all over : jter = completely, 
and spiro = to breathe.] 

A. Intransitive ; 

*1. To breitlie or blow gently through. 

" Wliat Rciitlc wind* pertpire l m 

Herrick: Het pi rides, Ji. 310. 

2. To lw evacuated or excreted through the 
cuticular pores. 

"A limn lu the muming 1* lighter In the scale, 
because some pounds have perspired.' — Uroum*. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. lv., cb. vtL 

3. To evacuate the fluids of the body tlirough 
tho cuticular pores; to sweat: as, He per- 
pires freely. 

B. Trans: To emit or evacuate through tbo 
pores <*f the skin ; to excrete through pores. 

" Fire . . . perspire a flue habarn ol turpentine/— 
•SmoUrfr. 

per-Bpir-^y’-lic, a. [Etyrn. doubtful ; i>er- 
haps from pref. per-; .Mod. Lat. $pir(mi); 
Eng. (hydr)o(x)yl, and suff. -ic.] (.See com] >ouud.) 

perspiroy lie acid, s. (Salicylic-acid.] 

* per -stand', v.t. [Pret per-, and Eng. stand.] 
To understand. 

"Say what L* your will, that I may perttanJ."— 
Peele : Clyomon A Ctamydcs, l, I, 

* per-strep'-er-ous, q. [Lat. pcr.drrprro = 
to make a great noise : per = thoroughly, and 
strepo = to make a noise.] Noisy, obstreperous. 

" Yon aro too jkt sire per out. aance box.''— A'ordL 

* per-stric'-tlve, a. [Lat. persfrtcfus, pa. 
]iar. of pcrslrmga =. to perstriuge (q.v.).] 
Compressing, binding. 

"They make no perslrictire or Invcortlvn ttreko 
ngaiUbt it"— Oauden: Tears uf the Church , p. 

er-stringe’, v.t. {Hat. persfrin^o = to 
iml, to graze, or touch upon.] 

1. To graze ; to touch lightly. 

2. To touch upon ; to criticise. 

•‘Judiciously both obsrrvnl mid perttringed, by tb» 
learned iiuthor.^ Cudworth: /nUlUctutU Sysietn, 
p. 144. 

* per suad -a-bl© (u as W), a. (Eng. per- 
suade); -able.] Possible to be persuailoiL 

* per suad'-a-Wc-ncss (u as w), s. (Eng. 

persuadable ; The quality or state of 

being persuadable ; a compliant disposition. 

"FIiuwIiir her )<crsun>tableness. m — Mis* Austen: 
JJanyioUl Park, cb. xxviil. 

* per-suad a bly (u as w) f odi*. (Eng. per- 
tmadab(b); -/‘y.J In a ;»ersnadable manner; 
so as to be persundod. 

per-suado' (u as w). per swadc, v.t. & i. 
(Pr. jKrsundcr, from Lat, j^rsumlt'a = to advise 
thoroughly, to persuade : per = thoroughly, 
and suadeo = to recommend; Sp. persuulir; 
Ital. ^fsuiukre.] 

A . Transitive : 

* I. Of things : 

1. To commend (ns an opinion or statement) 
to reception ; to urge as true ; to accredit. 

" I)h|iutliig mnl ftersuadlug th« tliltiR* concrnilng 
the Kingdom ot Ouil."— .4rt* xlx. ». 

2. To coinim iul (as an action, line of con- 
duct, ike.) to adoption ; to recommend, to ad- 
vise, to advoenle. 

" Letter* lire but ffrbh* InslrninrnU to persuade 
so RTCftt ft tiling.''— .Vrirnmu .* Church of Our Fathers. 
10 L 

3. It was formerly followed by to or tho 
dative of the person advised. 

" Tlml It should Ik* /Kriiniifwl your mniiwty. Unit w» 
have nut that cure that brMrineth." — llumrt . HUt 
/.V/.rin (i d. 1946k v. 377. 

IL Of arsons: 

1. To move or influence I>y appeals to one’* 
feelings or iiiinglmit Ion ; to Influence hy argu- 
ment, udvlee, entreaty, or expostulation. (The 
Idea of HnrreHH, complete or partial, Is im- 
plied.) 

" Ilrftsnnlnir will* him. nr persuadittg him. or ra> 
treat lilt; hllll.— .1/1/7. l.therty. p. «. 
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persuade— pertinaciousness 


2. To induce ; to gain over (to an action or 
line of couduct). 

•* Mr. Tryon might he persuaded to lodge with you." 
— G. Eliot: Clerical Life . p. 229. 

3. With from, or against : To dissuade. 

•• Persuade him /"*»" ^ny further act." 

Shakesp. . 2 Henry 1 V. 8. 

4. With into: To gain over to an act or 
Course. 

"To persuade the lady info a private marriage. 
fiist. Sir IV. Harrington, i. 121. 

5. With out of: To win over from an opinion 
or belief. 

“ We could persuade her out of these Duttons."— Lady 
Fullerton : Allen Middleton , ch. xL 

6. To advise, to plead with. 

•’Sir Hugh, persuade ino not.'*— Shakesp. : Merry 
Wu-ei of Windsor, L L 

7. Ellipiically ; go, come, &c. being sup- 
pressed : To draw, to entice. 

" Persuading my clieuts away from me."- G. Eliot : 
Clerical Life, p. 229. 

S. Reflexive or passive : To feel assured ; to 
believe firmly ; to be convinced. 

" She is persuaded I will marry her.'* 

Shakesp. : Othello, Iv. L 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To use persuasion ; to reason or plead in 
favour of anything. 

*• Well she can persuade." 

Shakesp. : Measure for M caster e, T. L 

* It was formerly followed by with. 

**Tweoty merchants . . . have all persuaded tenth 
him. Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, in. 2. 

* 2. To prevail ; to have influence or weight. 

*' This style most persuades with them ."—Letter in 
Jtushworth, Hist. ColL, i. 19. 

•p£r suade'(uasw),s. [Persuade, v.) An 
appeal to the feelings or interests; a per- 
suasion or persuading. 

•• Woo by tliy persuades ' Soliman A Perseda, iv. 

per suad -ed (u as w), pa. par. or a. [Per- 
suade. v.) 

• per-suad'-ed-ly (u as w), adv. [Eng. 
persuaded; -ly.) In a persuaded manner; 
assuredly. 

** He's our own. surely, nay moat pcrtuadcdly.''— 
Ford. lAnnandale.) 

«per suad’ ed-ness (u as w), s. [Eng. 

persuaded; -ness.] The state of being per- 
suaded ; a feeling of certainty. 

*• From a pertwadedness that nothing can be a 
greater happiuea*.''— R. Boyle Seraphic Love, 8. 

per-suad*-er (u as w), s. [Eng. persuad(e); 
-er.] 

1. One who or that which persuades. 

“ Hunger and thirst at once. 
Powerful persuaders, quicken'd at the scent." 

Mdton : P. L., ix. 5S7. 

2. (Pi.): A slang terra for spurs or pistols. 
•••All right.' replied Tohy. 'The persuaders) 

Dickens : Oliver Twist, ch. xxit. 

« per-suase' (U as w), $. [Lat. persuasus , pa. 
par. of persuadeo — to persuade(q.v.).] A per- 
suading, a persuasion. 

“What say you unto my persuase }'—Two Angry 
Women, in DocUley, vil. Si 6. 

♦per-sua^fi-bil* l-ty (u as w), s. [Eng. per- 
suasible ; - ity .] Capability of being persuaded ; 
persuasibleness. 

" Pcrsuasibdity, or the act of being persuaded is a 
work of meus own "—II ally well : Saving of Souls, p. 89. 

• per-suas -i ble (u as w), a. [Fr., from Lat. 
persuasibilis, from persuasus, pa. par. of per- 
suadeo = to persuade (q. v.) ; ltal. persuasibile.) 

1. Capable of being persuaded; open to 
persuasion or reasoning. 

"It makes us apprehend our own interest in that 
obedience, makes us tractible and persuasible." — 
Government of the Tongue, 

* 2. To be commended for acceptance ; 
credible, plausible. 

"The Utter opinion Is in itself persuasible."— 
Jackson : Wi the Creed. Ix. 36. 

*3. Capable of persuading; hating power 
to persuade ; persuasive. 

"Persuasible reasons of man’s wit." — Bxle : Iforfcj, 
p. 390. 

per suas -i-ble-ncss (u as w), s. [Eng. 
persuasible ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being persuasible ; persuasibility. 

•per-suas -i-bly (u asw), * perswa?'-i- 
Dlie, adv. [Eng. persuasib(le) ; • ly.\ 

1. Persuastvely. 

“This man did not speake vnder reformation es 
maoy there did, but . . . enruestlie and perswasiblie, 
as ever I heard ante."— Fox : Martyrt (an. 1535). 

2. So aa to be open to persuasion. 


per sua sion (uasw), * per-swa' sion, s. 

[Fr. persuasion , from Lat. persuasionem, acc. 
of persuasio = a persuading, from jrersuasus, 
pa. par. of persuader) = to persuade (q.V.); Sp. 
persuasion ; I tab pcrsiiasioiie.) 

1. The act of persuading ; the act of in- 
fluencing or pleading with any one by appeal- 
ing to their feelings or imagination, or by 
reasoning or arguments ; advice. 

"Outrcomen by the importune wicked persuasions 
of these peruerse counsellera."— Joye : Expoticion of 
Daniel, ch. vi. 

* 2. The power or quality of persuading ; 
persuasibleness. 

"Is *t possible that my deserts to yon can lack 
persuasion ) " Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, iii. 4. 

*3. The inducement presented for a belief 
or course of action ; a persuasive. 

"A sufficient persuasion to all that the prince was 
murdered."— Must, of Parismus, L 42. 

4. The quality or state of being persuaded. 

"Convictiou denotes the beginning, and persuasion 
the contmuance of assent." — Tucker : Light of Suture, 
i. 136. 

5. That of which one is persuaded or con- 
duced ; a settled or firm belief or conviction. 

"My firm persuasion is, at least sometimes, 

That He.iveo will weigh man's virtues and his 
crimes." Cow per ! Hope, 365. 

6. A creed or belief ; a party belonging or 
adhering to a certain creed or system of 
opinions. 

" He was of the Hebrew persuasion." — A. Trollope: 
Orley Farm , cb. xiin 

per-sua -§ive (uas w), a. & s. [Fr. persuasif , 
fem. persuasive, as if from a Lat. persuasivus, 
from persuasus, pa. par. of persuadeo = to per- 
suade (q.v.) ; ltal. & Sp. persuasivo.) 

A. As adj. : Tending to persuade; having 
the power or quality of persuading ; having in- 
fluence on the passions ; winning. 

" And steel well- temper'd, and persuasive gold." 

Pope: Horner ; Iliad vi. 62. 

B. As subst. : Anything employed to per- 
suade ; that which persuades or influences 
the feelings, innid, or passions. 

M Deduce a strong persuasive to carry us along."— 
Warmstry : Blind uuide Forsaken, p. 45. 

per-sua’-f ive-ly (U as w), adv. [Eng. per- 
suasive; - ly .] In a persuasive manner; in 

such a manner as to persuade ; convincingly. 
"The serpent wise . . . with me 
Persuasively h:<th so prevail'd that 1 
Have also tasted.” Mdton P. L., lx. 878. 

per-sua'-sive-ness (u as w), s. [Eng. per- 
suasive; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
persuasive ; power to persuade or iuflueuce 
the mind by arguments, entreaty, &c. 

" The persuasiveness of lua flattery.'*— Fuller: Church 
Hist., ill. in 

*per-sua'-s6r-j? (u as w), a. [Low Lat 

persuasori us, from Lat. persuasus, pa. par. of 
persuadeo = to pei-suade (q.v.).] Haviug 
power to persuade ; persuasive. 

"Neither ia this per suasoryf— Brown* : Vulgar 
Errours. bk. iv., ch. v. 

*per-sue', s. [Pursuit.] A track. 

" By the great p>rrsue which she there perceiv'd." 

Spenser; il„ III. v. 28. 

per-sul-phide, s. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
sulphide (q.v.).] 

Chem. (PI.) : Bodies having the composition 
of carbunic ethers in which the oxygen is 
either wholly or partly replaced by sulphur, 
e.g., diethylic-trithiocarbonate = (CoHskCSjj. 

per-sul-pho-gy-an -le, a. [Pref. per-, and 
Eng. sulphocyanic.] Derived from or contain- 
ing sulphocyauic acid. 

persulpbocyanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 2 lloNoS3 = CynHoS 3 . An acid dis- 
covered by Wohler in 1821, and prepared hy 
mixing a saturated aqueous solution of 
potassium sulphocyanate with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. It is a yellow crystalline 
powder, inodorous, tasteless, insoluble in 
cold, slightly soluble in boiling water, very 
soluble io alcohol and ether. The persulpho- 
cyanates are very unstable, being gradually 
changed into the aulpliocyanates. 

per-sul pho gy-an -6-gen, s. (Pref. per-, 

and Eng. sulphocyanogen.) 

Chem. : C3N3HS3 = Cy3HS 3 . Cyanogen 
sulphide. An orange-yellow powder produced 
by the action of chlorine or boiling dilute 
nitric acid on aqueous potassium sulpbo- 
cyanate. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
aiid ether, but dissolves in strong sulphuric 


acid, from which it is precipitated, unchanged, 
by water. When heated it gives off sulphide 
of carbon and free sulphur, leaving a residue 
of hydromellone. 

*per-sul-ta'-tion, a. [Lat. persultatus, p*. 
par. of persalto = to leap through : per = 
through, and salto = to leap.) 

Metl. : Exudation, as of blood In the form of 
dew on the aurface of the skin ; sweating of 
blood. 


* per-sway 7 * v.t. [Prob. formed in imitation 
of assuage (q.v.).] To soften, to mitigate, to 
allay, to assuage. 

pert, * peart, * perte, a. & s. [Apparently 

two words appear under this form: ona = 
Fr. apert (Lat. ape rt us) = open, evident; the 
other = Wei. pert = smart, spruce, pert ; pere 
= trim, pcrcu = to trim, to smarten.) [PERk,a.J 

A. As adjective : 

*L (From Fr. apert}: Open evident, plain. 

" Or prive or pert if luiyhene." 

Spenser: Shepherds Calender, Sept. 

* 2. Sprightly, lively, brisk, alert 

•' Awake the pert aod nimble Bplrlt of mirth." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight s Dream, L L. 

% Peart is still in ui*e in many parts of Eng- 
land = lively, brisk ; applied both to persons 
and things. Cider, when bright and sparkling, 
is said to be peart. 

3. Saucy, forward, bold, impudent. 

"Soon aee yoar wish fulfill'd In either child. 

The pert made perter, and the tame made wild." 

Cowper; Tirocinium, 345. 

* 4. Of good appearance. 

* B. As subst. : A saucy, pert, or forward 
person. 

•pert, v.i. [Peut, a.) To behave with pert- 
ness or sauciuess ; to be saucy or pert 

" Hagar perted against Sarah, and lifted henelf Tip 
agaiuat her superiors*.”— Bishop Oauden. 


per-tain', * par tone, * per-teln, * per- 
teyne, v.i, [O. Fr. partenir — to pertain, 
from Lat. pertine 0: per — thoroughly, and 
feneo = to hold ; Ua\. pertenere ; Sp .pertenecer; 
Port pertencer.) 

I. To belong; to be the property, right, 
privilege, or appurtenance of ; to appertain. 


“ Honours that pertain unto the crown of France^" 
Shakesp. : Henry V., v. 4. 

2. To be the duty of. 

3. To have relation to; to relate to; to 
have bearing on or reference to ; to refer. 


“It imports this veoeral notion of pertai. ling to oi 
being affected with. — R'tlAarw; Real Character, pt 
iii.. ch. L 


* perte-liche, adv. [Pertly.] 

* per - ter - e - bra tion, s. [Lat per — 

through, and terebratio—& boring; terebro = 
to bore.) The act of boring through. 


perth -Ite, s. [Named after Perth, Canada, 
tvhere found ; suit -ite (A/in.).] 

Min. : A flesh-red variety of Orthoclasa 
(q.v.), with an aveuturine play of colour 
caused by the inclusion of innumerable minute 
crystalline scales of Gothite (q.v.). It is in- 
terlaminated with grayish-white Albite. 

per-trn a'-cious, a. [Lat. pertinax (genit 
pertinacti) = very tenacious : per = thoroughly, 
and tenax = tenacious (q.v.); Fr. & ltal. per- 
t inace; Sp. & Port, pertinax.) 

1. Adhering firmly and stubbornly to any 
opinion or design ; persistent and resolute in 
the carrying out of auy thing hegun ; obstin- 
ate, persevering. 

"The government hsul fax more acrimonious and 
more pertinacious enemies."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiu. 

2. Resolute, constant, steady, persevering. 

"Their pertinacious and incurable obstinacy."— iftl- 
ton : A pol. for Smectgmnuus. 

* 3. Unceasing, constant, lasting. 

"Consumes the hours In pertinacious wo«. 

Which sheds no te.ira." Glover : The A thenaid. 

per-tln-a'-cious-ly, atfp. [Eng. pertina- 
cious; -fy.) In a pertn acious manner; 
obstinately, persistently, stubbornly. 

"Disputes with men. pertinaciously obstinate In 
their principles, are, of all others, the most irk- 
some.”— Hume ; Principles of Morals, |. U 

per-tm-a'-eious-ness, s. [Eng. pertina- 
cious ; -n^ss.) The quality or state of being 
pertinacious ; pertinacity. 

" Fearing lest the pertinaciousness of ber > mistrw* , » 
sorrows should came her evil to revert."— Taylor: 
Holy Dying, ch. v., § a. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Sjfrlan. ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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per tin -0.9 - 1 ty, * per tln-ac-i-tlc, 

[Fr. pertinacite, liom Lat. pertuuix (geuit. 
pertimuds) = pertinacious (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being pertinacious; 
•Ustinate or unyielding adherence to opinion or 
puipose; obstinacy, stubborness, persistence. 

“ HI* a»jwrity uiul Ins pertinuclty bail uiiule him 
con*i'leui’Uj>. '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xL 

2. Resolution, constancy. 

•pcr-tin-a^y, * per tin a eio, s. li^at. 

jritimcia, from pertinax= pertinacious (q.v.) ; 
ltal., i>p., it Port. perttaacia.) The quality or 
state of l>eing pertinacious, pertinacity. 

" Arul. with a pi-rtinaey unmntch’d, 

Fur new recruit* uf d uiker wntcli'd.* 

Butler; Hudibrat. ll. S. 

* pert in ate, a. (Pertinacious.) Pertiua- 
Cious, stubborn, obstinate. 

“ Oh how pi-rtint\t« and *tyfe aro the ungodly lawers 
•lid act makers In their ownc wyi-ked hi we* to be coa- 
Berued." — Joye : Expo*, of Daniel, cb. vL 

* pcrt'-in ate-ly, adv. [Eug. pertinate; -hj.) 
Pertinaciously, obstinately. 

*’ When thei be defended pcrlinatry of the enemies 
of theguspel.” — Joye . Expos, qf Darnel, ch. xll. 

pert’ in en9e, pert' In-en-9y, s. [Eng. 
vertinen{t); -ce, - cy .] The quality or state nf 
being pertinent, apposite or suitable ; appo- 
siteness, fitness. 

“To produce many [testimonies] which evidently 
have no force or pertinency. "—Barrow : On the Pope's 
Supremacy, cup. L 

pcrt'-in ent, a. & a. [Fr., from Lat. pertinens, 
pr. par. <**!' perfi/ieo = to pertain (q.v.); ltal., 
fijp., & Fort, pertlnente.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Regarding, belonging, concerning, apper- 
taining. 

“Anything pertinent unto faith and rollgion.*'— 
Hooker Ecc ’cs. Polity. 

2. Related to the subject or matter in hand ; 
Just or apposite to the purpose ; appropriate, 
lit, suitable, not foreign. 

” Their pertinent and plain manner of discourse. ''— 
Korth Plutarch, p. 880. 

B. As substantive : 

Scots Law. A part of anything; a term 
used in charters and dispositions in conjunc- 
tion with jxirts ; as, lands are disposed with 
parts aiul pertinents . 

port in ent-ly, adv. [Eng. pertinent ; dy.) 
In a pertinent or apposite manuer ; appositely ; 
tu the pur])r»se. 

“If we spake pertinently to their case." — Sharp: 
Sermons , vol l., «cr. 14. 

* pert-in ent-ness, a. [Eng. pertinent ; 
-ness.] Tlie quality or state of being per- 
tinent; pertinency; appositeness. 

* per-ting'-ent, a. [Lat. pertingens, pr. par. 
of jyertmgo = to touch, to reach to : per = 
completely, and tango = to touch.) Reaching 
to, or touching completely. 

pert ly, * perte liehc, adv. [Eng. pert, 
a ; dy.] 

• 1. Openly. ( Morte Arthure, fo. 84.) 

* 2. Briskly, smartly. 

3. Saucily, forwardly. 

*' Yonder walls, that jiertly front your town.*' 

Shakcsp. : Troitus t Crasida , fv. 6. 

pert -ncss, s. [Eng. pert; -ness.] 

1. Briskness, smartness, liveliness, apright- 
llness ; without force or dignity. 

M Ida natural humour turn* to pertnest, and for real 
wit lie 1* obliged to substitute vivacity.”— Goldsmith : 
The Bee. No. 1. Hutrod.) 

2. Saucincaa, forwardness. 

* She never knew the city dimi*el‘B art 
Whu*« frothy pertness charm* the vacant heart.* 

Falconer : The Shipwreck, t. 

* per tr&n-si ent, a. [Lat. per transient, 

t ir. par. of prrtrunse o = to cross over : ;icr = 
hn*ngh, and trauseo = to cross,] [Tras- 
hiest.] Fussing over or through. 

* per trlehe, s. [PAnTniDOE.] 

* per tuls ane, s . [Partisan.] 

per turb', “ per turbo, v.t. (Fr. verturber, 
from Lat. pertiirbo to disturb gn at ly : per — 
thoroughly, and turbo = to disturb; tSp. & 
Port, prrturbar ; ltal. periurban.) 

1. To disturb; to disquiet; to agitate; to 
•nuse trouble to. 

*' Ho thrit liuiie *houbl l**ue out from tln-imr to per. 
tnrhi i mtd vmjuyi t hym, hy* rr/ilmo or i*joi»U , .‘*— //<«// / 
Henry VJJ. (an. 17’. 


• 2. To confuse ; to put out of order or 
regularity ; to disorder. 

" The iiecifjwiim or aoceH'don of bodies from the 
earth * surface perturb nut the equlllbiium of either 
hemisphere. "—Brovme. 

* per turb a bil l-ty, s. [Eng. perturb - 
at (le); -ity.y The quality or state of being 
perturbable, or liable to disturl«ancc. 

* per turb’-a-ble, a. [En^'. perturb; -able.) 
Liable to be perturbed, disturbed, or agitated. 

* por-turb' 3.1190, s. [Lat. perturbatis, pr. 
par. of per turbo — to perturb (q.v.).] Dia- 
turbance; perturbation. 

“By war end Kcuerall perturbaunee In this our 
realm e.”— Grafton Chronicle, Henry III. (an. 47). 

* per-turb -ate,«. [Lat. perturbatus , pa. par. 
of perturbo == to perturb (q.v.).] Perturljed, 
disquieted, agitated. 

* per -turb ate, v.t. (Pehturbate, a.] To 
perturb ; to disturb ; to agitate. 

“ Corruption 

Until then no force bi* 1»11 m to perlurbute." 

More: Jmmort. of the Soul, 111. 1. 14. 

per-tur ba -tion, * per tur ba el on, 
* per-tur-ba-ey-on, s. [Fr. perturbation, 
from Lat. perhirbationem , ace. of perturbatio 
= a disturbing, from perfurba/us, pa. par. of 
per turbo — to ]ierturb (q.v.) ; Sp. pertitrOacion; 
ltal. jyerturbazione.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of perturbing, disturbing, or agi- 
tating. 

2. The state of being perturbed or ncitated ; 
disturbance, agitation; espec. agitation or 
restlessness of mind ; loss or absence of peace 
of mind. 

“ Itlmth Its original from much grief; from study, 
And perturbation of the hrftiu.”— Shake tp. : 2 Henry 
J I'., L 2. 

3. A cause of disquiet or agitation. 

“TliAt wretched Anne, thy wife . . . 

Now ftlit thy Bleep with perturbations 

Shakcsp. Hichnrd HI., v. 8 

II. rtsfrort. r Anydisturbanee or irregularity 
in the movement of a planet in its orbit. 
Every heavenly body, by the law of gravita- 
tion, possesses an attractive power over every 
other one. When, therefore, the orbits of 
any two approach, each causes a perturbatiou 
in the movement of the other. [Neitune.] 
Magnetic perturbation : Irregular declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle. This may be 
produced by earthquakes, l>y volcaulc erup- 
tions, by the aurora borealis, &c. 

t per tur-ba tlon-al, a. [Eng. perturba- 
tion ; -al.) Of or pertaining to the perturba- 
tion of the planets. 

“ Thut very delicate And obscure part of the pertur. 
bationat theory." — Harschci : Astronomy (ed. 1850), 
p. vIL 

per" tur ba tive, a. [Eng. perturbat(e) ; 
-ire.] Tending to disturb, or make irregular ; 
disturbing. 

“ The prrttirbative Action ou UrAuua." — Herschcl: 
Astron. led. lWO). p. vlil. 

* per' tur ba tor, s. [Lat., from perturbatus, 
pa. par. of pcrturbo= to perturb (q.v.); Fr. 
prrfwrbufrur.] One who causes perturbation, 
disturbance, or commotion. 

* per -tur-ba -trix, s. [Lat.] A woman who 
causes perturbation, disturbance, or commo- 
tion. 

* por turbo, v.t . [Pertukd.] 

per-turbed , pa. par. or a. [PEnTunn.] 

per-turb' ed ly t adv. [Eng .perturbed; dy.) 
Restlessly ; in an agitated or perturbed 
manner. 

“ II wnndvn perturbeilly through the hall* aih! t- 
lerlee of the memory.*'— l.ytton . Zanonl, hk. i.,eh. I. 

* por-turb cr, «. [Eng. perturb ; -rr.] Tlie 
Hume as FKimmnAToii (q.v.). 

“The pertnrbrr of him and hi* whole realme.’— 
Hall : Henry VII. (an. 13). 

per tu sar' f a, s. [Iait. pertains) = per- 
forated ; fern. aing. adj. an If. at ria . ] 

Hot. : A genus of Lichens, order Emlorarpel. 
Several penthecla are si nek together in wart- 
like processes. /Vrh/.vina c»»iumiuuw is very 
common on the trunks of trees. 

per tu-sato, a. [Lat. pertus(us); Eng. sulf. 

-ate I 

Hot. : Pierced at the a]»cx. 


per tuse', per tused’, a. [Lat. prrfesui, 
pa. ]»ar. of pertnndo — to beat through, to bor# 
through : per = through, 
and fuu/io = to beat.] 

* 1. Ord.Lang.: Bored, 
punched, pierced with 
holes. 

2. Bot. : Having slits or 
boles, ns a leaf. 

* per tu slon, s. [Pek- 

TPSK.J 

1. The act of piercing, 
boring, or punching; perforation. 

2. A bole made by punching or perforation. 

** An riui'ty i»ot. witliout «orth hi It. m*y be put over 

» fruit, the l*ct ter. If *i.me fi-w j.<erlusions be lukde in 
the pot,"— Bacon : Sat. Hut., J 47(X 

per tiis -sal, a. plod. Lat. pertussis); Eng. 
sutl. -at.) 

Pathol. : Of or belonging to the hooping- 
cough. There is a pei tassul glucosuna. (i an- 
ner: Pract. of Med ., i. 207.) 
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per-tus’-sis, s. (Lat. per-, iutens., and Iusjw 
a cough.] 

Med. : The hooping-cough (q.v.). 

pc-rulcc', s. [Fr. perruque, from ltal. 7>ar- 
rucca tO. ltal. paruca); J5p. peluco ; Purt. 
penmi = awig, from Lat. pilus = hair.] [Peri- 
wig.] A wig, a periwig, a perruque. 

“She determined bow a genth-iiiAn’* cont must 
be cut, how long hia peruke must Us."— Macaulay 
Hut. Eh if., ch. Hi. 

• po ruke', v.i. [Peruke, s.) To wear i 
peruke ; to dress with a peruke. 


per' ulc, s. [Lat. perula = a little bag, dimin. 
from* pera = a bag, a wallet.} 

Botany : 

1. A scaly covering of a leaf bud. 

2. A projection formed by the enlargement 
of two lateral sepals in the flowers of orchids. 


“ per u quer' i-an (qu as U). a. [Eng. 
peruke'; -erian.] Of or pertaining to perukea 
or wigs. 

pe-ru’-rie, «. [Eng. Peru ; r connect., and 
sulf. -tc.] Derived from guano from Peru. 

perurle-aeld, s. 

Chcrn. : CioUgNsOg.IIgO (?). Obtained by 
gently heating guanine with a mixture of 
potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid It 
is inodorous and tasteless, and crystallizes in 
shortened prisms with rhombic base. 

pc-rus'-al, pe-rus'-al, s. [Eng. peruke); 

-al.) * 

* I. Careful examination or view. 

" The lury After a short f>ertisnl of the staff dcrlAred 
tholr opinion . . . that the aub»tuucu of the ataif wu 
British oak.''— Tatter. 

2. The act of rcailing over or perusing. 

pc-ru|c' t pc ruso’, v.t. [A word of doubt- 
ful origin. Skeat considers it n compound of 
per and use. Wedgwood refers it to Lat 
pervisn, intens. of per video = to see through : 
per = thoroughly, and vitleo = t(» see.) 

* ). To examine, to survey ; to observe care- 
fully. 

“ March hy us: that we nmy peruse the men.** 

Shirk ftp : i Henry IV., lv. 3. 

2. To read over or through ; to road with 
care or attention. 

■* Peruse thl* writing here, end thou MiaU know 
The iYuhauix” Shake sp. , Hiehard II.. r. 1 

pc ruj' cr t p8 rus' 6r, s. [Eng. peruke); 
-rr.] One who pet uses; one who reads or 
observes. 

“ Fit tho vArlety of |i|imiiyrx And gust* of i^erusers.” 
—Olaneitl: lux Urientatis. (1'rtf.J 


* Pd ru §Ino, a. [See def.) A native or in- 
Imliitant of Peru ; a Peruvian. 

“Tho AiihtUmii, thr Pennine, And the very C*nnt- 
IwbII. “ — 1‘uttenh tin : Enjtiih I'oesie, bk i., ch. v 

Pd ru vl an, a. A $. (Fr. Pfruvien ; Sp^ 
/Vrimu iio.j 

A. As aili. : Of or pertaining to Peru, • 
country iu Smith Am-Tica. 

B. sts subst. : A native or inhabitant ol 
Peru. 

Peruvian balsam, s. 

]. Bat . ,r 0>mm. : Tho balsam flowing from 
incisions In the trunk of Myrorylnn I'rrrircr. 
It is a thlek, viscid, almost ojmque, balsam, 


boil, bd^ ; pdtit, Jdvbl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, benph ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, ns ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -^lon, - ^lon • zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = nhus. -bio, -die, Ac. = b9l, dvb 
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like treacle, with a reddish hue, and translu- 
cent when in thin layers ; its odour fragrant, 
its taste acrid, hut aromatic. It is brought 
from San Salvador, in South America. 

2. Pharm. : It is used as a stimulant and 
expectorant in chronic bronchitis, rheumatism, 
also to arrest excessive discharges from the 
urethra, and as au external application to 
stimulate bedsores and unhealthy ulcers. 
(Garrod.) 

Peruvian bark, s. [Cinchona -bark.) 

Peruvian-cinnamon, s. 

But. A Comm. ; Cinnaiuou obtained from 
Ciunamomum quixos . 

Peruvian-pro vince, s. 

Zoo 1. : One of the provinces established as 
a guide in dealing with the ilolluaca. It con- 
sists of the coasts of Peru and Chili, from 
Callao to Valparaiso, and the island of Juan 
Fernandez. 

pe ru'-vin*s. [Eng. Peruvian); -in(Chem.).'] 
[ClNNYLIC- ALCOHOL, StYRONE.) 

per vade', v.t. [Lat. pervado, from per — 
through, and vado = to go ; allied to Eng. wade 
(qv.).j 

1. To go or pass through ; to permeate. 

The labour'd chyle pervades the pores 

Id oil the arterial perforated shores." 

Blackmore ; Creation. 

2. To pass or spread throughout the whole 
extent of ; to extend or be diflused through- 
out ; to permeate. 

" The bliss of heaven my eoul pervades." 

Cowper : Trans, from. Onion." 

* per va'~§ion, s. [Lat. permno, from per- 
vasns , pa. par. of pervado = to pervade (q.v.).] 
The act of pervading or passing through or 
throughout a thing. 

“By the pervasion of a foreign body."— Boyle : 
JTorL*. 1 339. 

* per-va-sive, a. [Lat. pervas us, px par. of 
permdo = to pervade (q.v.).] Tending or 
having the power or quality to pervade. 

“That exquisite something called style . . . every- 
where pervasive mid nowhere emphatic."— Loumlt ; 
Among my Books, p. 175. 

’per vene', v.t. [Lat. penwiio : per = through, 
and m»o = to come.] To happen, to arise, 
to result. 

perverse', a. [Fr. pervers, from Lat. per - 
versus, pa. par. of perverto = to overturn, to 
ruin : per — thoroughly, and verto = to turu ; 
Sp., Port., k ltal. pert'erso.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Turned aside from the right ; distorted ; 
turned to evil ; pei verted. 

” The only righteous Id a world perverse." 

Milton P. L., xL 70L 

2. Unlucky, un propitious, unfortunate, un- 
toward. 

“ In the perverse event that I foresaw." 

MiUon ■ N-onson Agontsles, 737. 

3. Obstinate io the wrong ; stubborn, un- 
tractable. 

" But that haughty and perverse nature could be 
content with nothing but absolute dominion."— 
Macaulay . Mist. Eng., th. xxiv. 

4. Petulant, peevish ; inclined to be cross 
or vexed. 

“ I'll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay." 

Shake* p. Borneo A Juliet, iL 2. 

II. Law : Against the weight of evideuce, or 
contrary to the direction of the judge. 

**The chief Defendant waa driven to ask the Jury to 
disregard It [the evidence], and hud what Is commonly 
called a * perverse ' verdict, in accordance with senti- 
ment." — Standard, Nov. 9, 1685. 

perverse verdict, s. 

Law: A verdict in which the jury refuse to 
follow the direction of the judge ou a point 
of law. (irAarfoit.) 

•per-versed, * per- ver sid, a. [Lat. 

perversus, pa. par. of perverto. ] Turned away 
or aside. 

" With perverted eies beheld the uauy rond about*" 
Phaer 1 irgil ; .Vneid v. 

* per-vers-cd-ly, adv. [Eng. perversed ; dy. ] 
lo a perverse manner ; perversely. 

" Pervertidlie cleaving to wilfuluea*."— .4*cAam : To 
Q- Elizabeth, Oct.. 1506. 

per^verse'-ly, ode. [Eng. perre rse ; - ly .] In 
a perverse manner ; with perverseness ; stub- 
bornly, obstinately. 

" Perversely by folly beguiled.* 

Covrper : Ouion; Scenes Favourable to Meditation. 


per-verse-ness, s. [Eng. perverse ; -ness.) 

1. Tlie quality or state of being perverse ; 
obstinacy, stubbornness, perversity. 

“ Virtue hath some perverseness : for she will 
Neither believe her good nor others' ill." 

Bonne : To the Countess of Bedford, 

* 2. Perversion, corruption. 

per-ver'-sion, s. [Lat. perrrrsio, from per- 
versus. pa. par. of perverto = to pervert (q.v.) ; 
Fr. perrersiou; ltal. jterversione.) 

1. The act of perverting or turning from 
the right or the truth ; a diverting from the 
proper or true intent, object, or use ; a turn- 
ing or applying to au unauthorized or im- 
proper end or use. 

2. $pec. ; The act of forsaking the true for 
a false religion ; the act or state of becoming 
a pervert from the truth. 

“ Before his perversion to Rome [he] bailt, At his 
own co^t, several churches w hich now belong to the 
Establishment"— Daily Chronicle. Feh. 5, 1885. 

* 3. Perverseness, perversity ; obstinate 
persistence iu what is wrong. 

" Theo shall you prove my perversion first, before you 
condemn me ou your ov»u suspicion."— For Martyrs, 
p. 1,520. 

per-ver'-si-ty, s. [Fr. perversity , from Lat. 
perversi tatem, ace us. of perver situs, from per- 
versuSf pa. par. of perverto = to pervert (q.v.).] 
The quality or state of being perverse ; per- 
verseness. 

" Some strange perversity of thought 
That sway'd him onward with a secret pride." 

Byron : Lara. 1. 17. 

* per-ver'-sive, a. [Lat. perversus, pa. par. 
of perverto = to pervert (q.v.).] Tending to 
pervert, corrupt, or distort. 

per-vert', v.t . <fe i. [Fr. perverter, from Lat. 
perverto = to overturn, to ruin ; Sp. pervert ir ; 
Port, perverter; ltal. jiervertere.] [PEn verse.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To turn aside; to turn another way; 
to avert, to divert. 

“ Let s follow him and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself." 

Sh tkrsp. : Cgmheline, il. 4. 

2. To turn from the right; to lead astray ; 
to corrupt. 

“ He in the serpent had perverted Eve. 

Her htuhand she. to taste tbe fatal fruit." 

Milton : P. L., X. 3. 

3. To distort from the true end or purpose ; 
to turu from the proper use ; to misapply ; to 
put to improper use. 

■' Perverts best tilings 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use " 

MiUon . P. L.. Iv. 203. 

* B. Intrans. : To become a pervert ; to go 
wrong ; to take a wrong course. 

per -vert, s. [Pervert, v.) One who has 
been perverted ; one who has forsaken the 
true for a false religion ; the opposite to con- 
vert. It is a relative term, and, of course, 
implies that the creed or doctrine of the 
speaker is right, aud that adopted by the 
pervert wrong. 

" That notorious pervert, Henry of Navarre and 
France*"— Thackeray : R undo, bout Papers, L 

per vert er, $. [Eng. pervert; -cr.] One 
who perverts ; one who turns things from 
their true or proper use. intent, or object ; 
one who distorts, misapplies, or misinterprets. 

*’ The Pyrrhoni&ts and the egoists, aud other soph- 
Istical perverters of the truth."— Stea>art : Philos. 
Essays, essay in, ch. L 

* per-vert -i-ble, a. [Eng. pervert; - able .] 
Capable of being perverted ; liable to be per- 
verted. 

" Armies . . . pervertible to faction."— Dacenant; 
Qondibert. (Pret.) 

* per-ves'-ti-gate, v.t. [Lat. pervestigatus, 
pa. par. of pervestigo — to trace or track out 
thoroughly: per = thoroughly, and vestigo 
= to trace.) [Vestiue.] To find out by 
careful search or euquiry ; to investigate 
thoroughly. 

* per-ves-ti ga'-tion, s. [Lat. pervestigatio , 
from pen'estigatus, pa. par. of pervestigo = to 
pervestigate (q.v.).J Diligent enquiry ; tho- 
rough research or investigation. 

"The pervestigation of true And genuine text . . . 
more firm or certain to he relied on.—Cfnllinguorth : 
Eel. of Protestants. 

*pcr'-vi-al, a. [Lat. pervius = pervious 
(q.v.), admitting of passage.) Pervious, trans- 
parent, clear. 

“ And yet all perviall enough (you may well say) 
when such a one as 1 comprehend them."— Chapman: 
Homer ; ffiad xiv. 


* per -VI-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pervial ; -fy.J la 
a pervious manner ; so as to be peivious; 
transparently. 

“ W'hlch he doth, imagining his uodersUnding 
reader s eyes more sharp than not to see perviall y 
through them ."— Chapman : Homer; Iliad xiv. 

* per- vi-ca -clous, a. [Lat. pervicax, genit. 
pervicaeis.] Very obstinate or stubborn ; wil- 
fully contrary or perverse. 

" Why should you he bo peroicacious now, Pngf"— 
Dry ilen : Limber ham, li. 1. 

* per vi ca cious ly, cvlv. [Eng. pervira* 
cious; -ly.J In a pervicacious manner; stul>- 
bornly, perversely ; with wilful obstinacy. 

* per-vi-ca'-cieus-ncss, s. [Eng. pervica - 
cioiw; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
pervieaeious ; stubbornness ; wilful obstinacy. 

“ Tis pervicaciousnesi to deuy thAt he created 
matter also ." — Bentley • Hermans, ser. 1. 

* per-vi-ca 5 '-i-ty, * per -vlc-a- 9 y, s. 

[Lat. pervicacia, from pervicax , genit. pervi- 
c acis — pervieaeious (q.v.). ] Pervieaciousuess ; 
wilful obstinacy or perversity. 

“The Independents at last, when thev had refused 
with autficieut }>enicacu to ass. .date with the Presby- 
terians, did resolve to show tbeir proper strength." — 
Sylvester : Life of Richard Baxter, p, 104. 

* per vig-il-a'-tion, s. [Lat. pervigilatio, 
from pervigilo — to watch all night: per = 
tlirough, and vigilo = to watch.) [ViaiL.) 
Careful watching. 

* per-vinke, 5 . [Periwinkle (2>] 

per'-vi-ous, a. [ l^at. pern ' ms = admitting of 
passage, passable : per= through, and via = 
a way ; ltal. perrio.) 

1. Admitting of passage; capable of being 
penetrated ; penetrable, permeable. 

“ Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry sbowerw" 

Byron ; .Vcrcrfeud Abbey. 

* 2. Capable of being penetiated by the 
mental sight. 

" God, whose secrets are pervious to no eye."— Jere- 
my Taylor. 

• 3. Pervading, penetrating, permeating. 

" Wbat is this little agile pervious fire. 

This flntt riug motion which we cail the mind." 

Prior. 

per'-vi-ous-ncss, S. [Eng. pervious; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being pei vious, or of 
admitting passage. 

“ Facilitate the petriausness we above observed in 
glass ."— Boyle ; U'oi-Aj, tiL 727. 

* per-vis, s. [Parvis.] 

* per-y, s. [Pear.] A pear-tree ; a rear. 

* pes, s. [Peace.) 

pe-sade 1 , s. [Fr., from pescr= to weigh.) 

Manege: The motion of a horse when, mia- 
ing his fore -quarters, he keeps his hiud feet 
on the ground without 
advancing. Also writ- 
teu Pesate or Posate. 

* pes'-age (age as ig), 
s. [Fr., from ]ieser = to 
weigh.) A custom or 
duty paid for weighing 
merchandise. 

^ \ 

"pesane, *pnsane, 

s. [O. Fr.) 

A nc. A I'm. : A 
gorget of mail or 
plate attached to 
the helmet. ( Morte 
Arthure , 3, 

* pe§' ant ed, a. 

[Fr. jiesant— heavy .] 

Heavy; beuce, dull, stupid, debased. (JJqt^ 
fo/i.) 

pe-sate, s. [Pesade.] 

Pesgh'-t to Pesh -i to, s. [Syriac, from 
Aram*au UKt (pashut) — simple, single ; 
referring to the freedom of the version from 
glosses and allegorical interpretations.) 

Biblical Literature : The old Syriac version 
of the Scriptures, made probably about a.d. 
200. The Old Testament, as well as the New, 
seems to have been translated by oue or more 
Christians, cot by Jews. The former was 
made apparently from the Hebrew, the latter 
from the Greek. The Second and Third Epistles 
of John, Second Epistle of Peter, Jude, and 
the Revelation are wanting. The apoeryphal 



fate, f3,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
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books were not in the original edition, bnt 
they were added at an early date. The Pesehito 
is of great value for criticul purposes. 

• pese, s. [Peace.] 

• peso, v.t . [Pease, t\) 

• pCS-en, s, pi [Peas.] 

• pes 1-blc, a. [Peaceable.] 

pcs il lite, s. [After Pesillo, Piedmont, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Afia. : Ao altered variety of Ilhodonite, 

which had lost all but 0*8 per cent, of its 
ailica. Named by 11 uot 

• pcsk, 8. [Peach, a.] 

pe3k'-i-ly, wlv. (Eng. pesky; - ly .] Very, 

extremely, confoundedly. (American.) 

pcsk'-y, a. k adv . [Prob. for pesly, from pest 
(q.v.).J 

A. Asadj. : Plaguy, troublesome, annoying; 
verv great. (Scribner's Magazine, Nov. 1878, 
p. 7ti.) 

B. A$ (tdv. : Anooyingly, exceedingly ; very 
much. (Hamper’s Monthly, May 1882, p. 872.) 

pO'-§d» s. [Sp.] A dollar. (South American.) 

• po-soa. s. [Fr. jv«T = to weigh. 1 An in- 
strument in the form of a stall' with balls or 
crochets, used for weighing before scales were 
employed. 

pes -sar-y, *. [Lat. jytssnrium; Fr. pcsmire.) 

1. Surg . ; An instrument in the form of a 
staff, ring, or ball, made of elastic or rigid 
materials, and introduced into the vagina to 
prevent or remedy the prolapse of the uterus. 
They are sometimes medicated. 

• 2. Med. : Medicine introduced aloog with 
the pessary. 

pes-si-mi^m, «. [lat. j*s?im(its) = worst ; 
Eng. -ism ; Fr. pessimisms ; Ger. j*ssimismus.] 

I. Ord . Ijing. : That mental attitude which 
induces one to give preponderating import- 
ance to the evils and sorrows of existence ; 
the habit of taking a gloomy aud desponding 
view of things. 

II. Mist. «C Philos. ; The name given to the 
system of philosophy enounced by Schopen- 
hauer (1788-1800) in Die Welt als Wide nnd 
Vorstellung (of which the first volume was 
published in 1819, and the second some five- 
and-twenty years after), and by Von Hart- 
mann in his Philosophic des L T iibetea*sfm(18liO), 
though t lie feelings to which these writers 
gave utterance had previously n wide range 
both in tune aud space. The belief that “ the 
tinfbs are very evil" has found expression in 
almost every philosophic anil religious system 
nt one period or other of its existence. But 
it was at the beginning of this century that 
Pessimism beg in to create a literature of its 
own, and to impart a sombre hue to the 
writings of men not avowedly its disciples. 
As examples may be cited Byron’s Euthanasia 
and Heine's Frugal. The adherents of this 
philosophy have for the most part belonged to 
the German races, Leopardi (1798-1837) being 
the aole Latin w riter of note who has advo- 
cated pessimist theories. (Koran account of 
Schopenhauer and his writings, see his Life, 
by Miss Ziinmeni.) 

" to th«?lr api-clal And tvchnhnl employment, optim- 
ism ftud pessimism denote Kpuciik* U*e'*rl«*n Hnhomt<-d 
t.y phlloMiphera . . . I hi* luttrr [to show] that ovi*- 
tviu-e, when numiiit-d up. luvn mi einmnon* norplu* of 
pstn owr plrnstirr. and Unit man In i*itrliciil«r. n cog- 
uiriiig lit in fact, can llnd real jtuod only In «bm?n.*lJi>u 
and ■ell Kicrlllco."— Encyc. Hrtl. (cd. UtliJ, icvin. tan. 

pus SI mist, 8. & a. (Pessimism.) 

A. As suhst. : One who advocates or holds 
the doctrine of pessimism. Opposed to opti- 
mist (q.v.). 

B, Asadj.: Holding the doctrine of pessi- 
mism. 

*' l.et «nr pesiimltt friend* go there."— Dal ty 7Y/o- 
graph, Oct. lo. It$s2. 

p<5s si-mist ic, pcs-sl mist'-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. jv&druM ; -ic, -icai.j 

1, Pessimist. 

** In the Ut*r time* of I*mH . . . ▼nice* wrre 
heard, like th<>*« of the writ.-r of Eccleshute*. eking 
utterance lo pcuimDtic doubt."— Encyc. Brit . (cd. Bill), 
xv III MS. 

2. Taking n gloomy or unfavourable view of 
matters or events. 

"Tlirre l<» one telling fact that rot* In favour of 
their jiexiftniifimi/ foreoaaU,"— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 
4. ism. 


* pcs -sim izc, r.t. [Pessimism.] To hold or 
advocate- the opinion or duetriuc of pessimism. 

* pcs' so min $y, s . [Gr. tr«r<r<k (j*sso$) = 
u small oval-shaped stone, used for playing n 
game like our draughts, and uavreia (mnnfew) 
— prophecy, divination.] Divination by means 
of pebbles. 

* pcssur-a-blo, "pcs tar ble, * pos- 
tal*- a ble, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

JVa iif. (Of merchandise) : Taking up a good 
deal of room in a ship. (Cove/.) 

pest, s. (Fr. jvstc, fr »m Lat. pesfem, accus. of 
pest is— n deadly disease, a plague; prob. con- 
nected with jierdo = to destroy ; Sp., Poit», A 
Hal. pestc.] 

• I. A plague, a pestilence ; a deadly epi- 
demic disease ; speeif., the plague (q.v.). 

** IV hen flrs-t nro*r th** imn-e In my hrcant 

Of England* sullerniei* by that wnn;r, the vest." 

Coieper: Death i>J Ihe Bishop qf 11’imA ster, 

2. Anything very troublesome, annoying, or 
hurtful ; a nuisance. 

"To b© a pet t where he wna useful once." 

Cmcper : Task. Iv. 657. 

pest-house, s. A hospital for persons 
suffering from the plague, or other iufuc tious 
disease ; a lazaretto. 

" Which Christians should abhorre. yea fcare. and 
flic as mu ll, nay more than any pest ■ hotite. "—Pryn n c ; 
1 Histrio-MastLz, hi 1. 

Pcs ta-lozz -I an (zz as tz), a. & *. (See 
def. A.] 

A. As a/fj. : Belonging to or chamcleristic 
of the system advocated by Jean Henri 
Pestalozzi (174(7-1827), a Swiss educational 
reformer. 

“The Pestafoalnn arithmetic was Introduced at a 
very early period Into the Jtuhlm Model School/*— 
Eacpc. Br\t. (ed. 8th), xvii. 470. 

B. As subs f. .* An advocate or follower of 
Pestalozzianism (q.v.). 

"The scandals which arose out of the dissensions 
of the I'atulnttiuiu."— Ji. IJ . Quick : Lducut uiiial Ke- 
J ormers , 178. 

Pes ta lozz -l an-ism (zz as tz), s . [Eng. 
I’cstaiozzian ; -isnu] 

Hist . «f- Education : The system of education 
introduced by Pestalozzi. It brought no new 
principle to bear upon the subject, but put in 
practice one already established, that educa- 
tion is rather a developing of the faculties 
than an imparting of knowledge. In his 
book, How (Ja- trade tenches her Children, Fes- 
talozzi lays down the following dicta:— 

1. I>emon strati on is the found atl on of teach I rip 

2. Instruction rhould hegin with llie sunniest 
element*, advancing step by step to the more difficult 

&. Theflmt lesson should be mastered before attempt- 
ing a secund. 

4. The true end nf education to he kept In view. 

6. The rein I lou between teacher aud *chohkr should 
be that uf love. 

To Pestalozzi is due the introduction ofobjeet- 
lessons; and Fro bid, tho founder of the 
Kindergarten system, who was one of Pcsta- 
lozzi's pupils, probably obtained the first 
germs of his own method from his early 
preceptor, 

pcs'-ter, v.t. [O. Fr. rmprstrer (1^. rmp»7rrr) 
= to jiostrr, to hobble a horse, from Low l.nl. 
pastorium = n hobble for horses, frorn Lat- 
jjastum, sup. of pasco = to feed.] (Paste kn.] 

’ I. To overload, to encumber. 

"They within, though j»-ifrrr't with their own num- 
ber*, »b >od to it liko men."— Milton : Hist. liny., bk.il. 

• 2. To crowd ; to con Ilia: closely. 

"Confin'd, and pester'd in this pinfold here." 

J/i tan : Couium, T. 

• 3. To overcrowd, to nil to excess. 

"The calendar I* filled, not bi say patered. with 
them, line him* mealier for room, many holding 
th« Name day in co-|«ftrtiicr»lilp of festivity.' —Fuller : 
Worthies, ch. ill. 

4. To vex, to annoy ; to harass with petty 
vexations. 

** With *urh sort of dMuriirr* I rrmtit need* say this 
age into which we Iihv»» fallen , hath Ix-eo and I* hIk'Vo 
all tliat have gone l<efor« u», must uiUerahly ftestered." 
—Bp. It all Christ Mystical, ) 20. 

p^s'-tcr er, 8. [Eng. pester; -rr.) One who 
pesters, annoys, or disturbs. 

* p3s ter m£nt, s. [Eng. jester; -matt \ 
The. net of p'-stering; the state of being pes- 
tered ; vexation, worry. 

* ]i2g -ter oils, a. [Eng. pater; -*tu.) Pester- 
ing, burdensome, cumbersome. 

** In the Ntntulc ncalii»t vagnhond* note thr ill*Mk<i 
the porllHiu<-i*l had r>( ra'diuii them, a* that which 
was charvrnhlc, ttruerou*. slid of nu oi>co example.*— 
Bacon ; Henry I // , p. 1'ifl. 


• p2st-ful,rt. [Eng pest; -ful(l).] Pestiferous. 

" After long nnd peit/ut caluia.** 

Coleridge .' Destiny of \atlens. 

•pest -l-duct, s. [I*at. jk-jfis = n pest, and 
ductus = a leading, a duct (q.v.).] That which 
conveys contagion. 

" IuNtmmrnt* and }>e*tiduets to the Infection ol 
othera *— Donne . Devotions, p. ®. 

pos tif -cr-ous, * pcs - tyf-cr-ous.n. [Hat. 
pest erus, from pesfts = a pcM, a jdiigne. ami 
fero — to bear, to cairy ; Fr. jKstiferc ; ltd. k 
Sp. pt8tife.ro.] 

1. Pestilential, noxious to health, conta 
gious, infectious. 

"It Is easy to conceive how the steam* of pestieervus 
bodies taint the air. w hil* they are alive nml hot.* — 
Arbuthnot. 

2. Hurtful or noxious in any way ; mis- 
chievous, troublesome. 

" Thi* caucarde malic** and pestiferous Ulnbiou Jons 
emit mini in the hartes of thu«e two iirmcvs." — 
G raj ton : Henry VI. (an. 18). 

pos-tif cr-ous ly. adv. [Eng. pestiferous; 
-ly.] In a pestiferous manner; pestilentially, 
noxiously. 

pest' i lcn^c, s. [Fr., from Lat. pestilentia = 
a pestilence, from pestilens — unlienlthy, pes- 
tilent (q.v.) ; Sp. ptsttlencia ; Ital. pestilcuzo.] 

1. Any contagious disease, that is epidemic 
and mortal ; espec. the plague or [*est. 

"Ours the Icmpeat'a midnight wrack. 

Pestilence that wiwitt-s by day." 

Bcott Bridal of Trirrmaln. UL 2b 

2. Pestilential or pestiferous quality. 

" 31 e thought ahe purg'd the air of peililenre,” 

Sliekesp : Ticrtfth Myht, L 

* 3. That which is morally pestilent, nox- 
ious, or hurtful. 

" 1*11 pour tlila pestilence Into Id* ear." 

Shake sp. : Othello, IL X 

pestilence weed, s. 

2?r>f. : Titssilago Petasiics ; so called from it* 
supposed ellicaey in the plague. 

pest' i lent, * pest i lente, a. [Tr. pesti- 
lent, front Lat. pestilens = unhealthy ; Port. & 
Hal. pest ilentc.] [Pi ~ st. ] 

I. Pestilential, pestiferous. 

" Vft|Miur and mist, nnd exhalation hot. 

Corrupt nnd pestilent." Hi! ton ; P. L., x. C05. 

* 2. Hurtful or noxious to morals or society ; 
mischievous, pernicious. 

*3. Unlucky, unpropitious. 

" By the Influence of a pestilente plauet.**— Qoldyny * 
Justine, fol. 91. 

*4. Troublesome, mischievous. 

"A pestilent com pi clo knave .**— Shnketp - Othella 

11. 1. 

* 6. Very disagreeable or unpleasant, 

" 31ost pestilent to the lu-Arnur." 

Shnkcfp. ; I/enry VIII., 1, X 

pcs ti lcn’-tinl (tl as sh), * pcs ti Icn- 
ci-al, «. [Fr. pcstilcnciel ; Sp. A Port, ptsli 
Ic acini ; ltal. prsfifcnrtnJe.] 

1. Pertaining to or having the nature 01 
qualities of n pestilence or plague ; contagions. 

2. Producing or tending to produce pesti- 
lence or contagious disease ; pestiferous. 

" Stilida the pestilential vapour* ' 

I.onyfrU»u > , Ihaioaiha. lx. 

3. Mischievous, noxious to morals or 
society, pernicious. 

"So /ofstlt+Httal, so lnfi‘L'tlm«N a thhiR 1* *ln. that It 
aonttvi-M niir imiUoii of it* brvnth to all the uulu’nbour- 
hood.* — Bp. Taylor: Serrn-a it. VoL IL. *or. 3. 

pestilential cholera, s . 

Pathol. : Asiatic cholera. 

* pcs ti len' tial ly (tl ns sh), adv. [Eng. 
pestilential ; -ly.) In u pestilential manner; 
pestiteutly. 

* pcs ti ldn tial-ncss (ti ns sh), s. [Eng. 
ivstilmtial ; -n«v.] TJie ijunlity or state of 
tH*iug pealiU ntiul. 

• pcs ti l£n tious, a. [Eng .pestilent; -feus.] 
l*e.stdenlinl. 

"Such a peitilenll -iij lufluciu c pn|».>msl |h«> time of 
my n.illvity. — Sidney .- Arcadia, bk. ill. 

pest 1 lent ly, mfr. [Eng. jwfifenf; -ly. ] 

1. In a pestilent nuuincr; perniciously, 
miHclucvouHly. 

"Tlic *mrll ti**\ rrtfirlvft* riuTfMftl, and hveamo 
a1«i%c *11 nimxiiT | *<fili-iidy liu|»> bn*. — Jjore Atttt- 
date against Athiii »», l>k. rl , Hi. L 

* 2. Excessively ; hi or to a very high degree. 

•pSst -l lent n<5ss, t. [Eng. )»<tdmt; 
-ne<5.) The ‘quality or state of being p<Milcnt. 


hoil, ho^; p<Jiit, Jffiirt; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hin, bench , go, gem thin, this, sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-clan, -tian shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; ^ion, yion = zliim. -cions, -tious, -stous = shiis. -bio, -die, «kc. = b?!, d^L 
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•pes-tU i-ty, * pes-til-1 tie, a. [Lat. 

pestilitas , from pestilis = pestilent.] A pesti- 
lence, a plague. 

*' Pomponius L«tua and other Latine writers also 
making mention of the *aid pestilitie. Fox 
Martyrs. p. 59. 

• pes-til-la'-tlon, * pis til la -tion, s. 

[Lat. pistillum == a pestle (q.v.).] Hie act of 
pounding or bruising in a mortar. 

*• They submit unto pistillation, and resist not an 
ordinary pestle.’— Browne ; Vulgar Errours, hk. u., 
Ch. v. 


pes -tie (or tie as el), * pes-tel, * pcs tell, 
* pes -till, s. [O. Fr. pestel , pesteil , from Lat. 
pistillum, , from pistum, sup. of pinso = to 
pound.] 

1. An implement used in braying substaoces 
in a mortar. {Smart : Hillind.) 

2. The vertically moving bar in a staraping- 
mill ; a stamp. 

3. The pounder in a fulling-mill. 

4. The leg and leg-bone of an animal, 
generally of a pig ; a p?stlc of pork is still in 
common use. {Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 4.) 

*5. A constable’s or bailiffs staff. (C7iap- 
man : May Day, iv. 1.) 


♦pestle head, s. A blockhead. 

pestle-pie, s. A large standing pie, con- 
taining a whole gammon, aod sometimes a 
couple of fowls and a neat's tongue. 


'pcs tie (or tie as el), v.t. k i. [Pestle, s.l 

A, Trans.: To beat, pound, or pulverize in 
a pestle. {Tennyson : /laud, I. i. 44.) 

B. Intrans. : To use a pestle. 

•• It will bt* such a pestling device. Sir Amorous 3 It 
will pound all your euemie s practices to powder.”— 
Ben Jonton : Silent Woman, ih. X 


‘pest -ure, s. [Eng. pest ; -ure.) Hurt, injury, 
annoyance. 

"To the great pasture and disturbance of that 
people.” — Daniel : Hut. Eng., p. 98. 

pet, * pett, * peat, s. k a. [lr. peat = a pet, 
petted; Gael, peata — a pet.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A cade-lamb. [Cade (2), s.] 

2. Any animal fondled and indulged. 

3. A favourite child, a darling; one who ia 
fondled and indulged to excess. 

“ The love of crouiea, pets, and favourites."— Tatter, 
No. 266 . 

4. A slight fit of peevishness or fretfuloess. 

" At first she may fruwn in a pet." 

Huron : Reply to tome Verse*. 

B. As ad). : Petted, indulged, favourite : 
as, a pet child, a pet theory. 

% To take the pet , To take pet : To take 
offence ; to get into a pet. 

peacock, s. 

1. Steam.-e.ng. : A little faucet at the end of 
a steam-cylinder, to allow the escape of water 
of condensation. It is kept open until the 
engine is fairly under way, and is then shut. 

2. A test-cock. 

3. A valve or tap on a pump, 
pet, v.t. k i. [Pet, s. A a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To treat as a pet ; to make a pet of ; to 
indulge, to fondle. 

•’The petted favourite both of nature and of fortune " 
Macaulay . Hut. Eng., cb. xv. 

♦ 2. To put into a pet ; to make ill-humoured 
or peevish. 

*• I was petted at their neglect of us."— H. Brooke : 
Fool of Quality, iL 46. 

41 B. Intrans. : To take offence ; to get into 
8 pet ; to be peevish. 

“ Must pet and puke at such a trivial circumstance.” 
— Felt hum : Resolves, iL 2. 

pet'-al, S. [Gr. ireraAoi' (petalon), pi. ireroAa 
(priu/a) = a leaf, from TreVoAo? {pttalos) = 
spread out, flat, broad ; Fr. petale ; ltal. k Sp. 
petalo.] 

Bot . .* One of the divisions of a corolla con- 
sisting of several distinct pieces. It is a 
modification of a leaf. It is generally larger 
than the calyx, and, nnlike it. is as a rule 
brightly coloured, i.e,, white, rod, blue, yel- 
low, or some of the hues produced by their 
iatermixture. Sometimes the margins of the 
petals unite. [Gamopetalous.] 

petal-like, a. [Petaloid.] 


pet'-alcd,a. lEtu;. petal : -cd.] Having petals. 
Used*m composition, as maxiy -petaled, kc. 


pet-al-if '-er-oiis, a. [Eng. petal ; i connect., 
and’ Lat. fero = to bear.] Bearing or having 
petals. 

pe-taT-i-form, a. [Eng. petal ; i connect., 
aod form.) 

Bot . : Petaloid (q.v.). 

pet'-al-ine, n. [Eng. petal; -in?.] 

Bot. : Pertaining to a petal ; attached to a 
petal ; resembling a petal ; petaloid. 

pet'-al ism, * pet-al-isme, s. [Gr. ttctoA- 
tfr/ioc {petalismos), from WraAov {petalon) = a 
leaf; Fr. petalisme.) 

Greek Anti g. : A practice amongst the 
ancient Syracusans, corresponding to the 
ostracism of the Athenians. By it any citizen 
suspected of wishing or plotting to overthrow 
the State was condemned to banishment for 
five years. The votes were given nn olive- 
leaves, whence the name. [Ostracism.] 

“ By means of this petaliem*, the lords banished one 
another " — Xorth : Plutarch, p. 944. 

pet'-a-Xite, s. [Gr. -ntraXov {petalon) = a leaf ; 
suff.'-ife {Min.); Ger. petalit.) 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, rarely occur- 
ring in crystals, but mostly in cleavable 
masses. Hardness, 6‘65 ; sp. gr. 2’39 to 2‘5 ; 
lustre of principal cleavage-face, pearly, else- 
where vitreous ; colour, white, reddish, gray ; 
fracture, when obtained, couchoidal. Com- 
pos. : silica, 7‘77 ; alumina, 17*8 ; lithia, 3'3 ; 
soda, 1*2 = 100. The crystallized form is the 
Castorite (q.v.). Found on the Isle of t'to, 
Sweden, and at a few other localities. Related 
to Spodmuene (q.v.). 

pe tal -o dont, s. ka. [Pref. petal-, and 65ous 
(o dous), genit. oSoctos {odontos) = a tooth.) 

A. As subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Petal od us (q.v.). 

'•The Petalodonts are characteristic of the Carbo- 
niferous rocks." — Xicholton : Palaeontology, n. 161. 

B. ris adj . : Having teeth resembling those 
oo which the genus Petal odus is founded. 

pe-t&l -o-dus, s. [Petai*oq<vst.) 

PaUronl. : A genus of Cestraphori, from the 
Coal-measures, founded on teeth, which are 
concentrically wrinkled round their bases, 
transversely elongated, with a compressed 
petal-shaped expansion above, the summit of 
which forms a serrated cutting edge. 

pe-tal -6-dy, s. [Eng. petal, aud Gr. elfio* 
(cidos) = form.] 

Bot. : The change of stamens or other organs 
into petals. 

pet-a-loid, o. [Eng. petal; -oid.] Having 
the form or appearance of a petal ; reseiubliog 
a petal in texture and colour. 

pet-a-loid’-e-as, s. pi. [Eng. petaloid ; Lat. 
fern' adj. pi. suff. -eoc.) 

Bot. : A division of Monocotyledons. Peri- 
anth usually petaloid ; more or less brightly 
coloured, rarely green. It comprises the 
endogens, with the most highly developed 
flowers, as distinguished from those which 
are glumaceous. 

pet-a-Id-ma -ni-a* s. [Pref. petalo-, and Eng. 
mania.] 

Vegetable Pathol. : A morbid multiplication, 
repression, or alteration of petals. Double 
flowers, or flowers with many rows of petals, 
though prized by the florist, are unhealthy 
growths, diminishing or destroying the fer- 
tility of the plant. {Berkeley.) 

pet a-16-mon -as, s. [Pref. petalo-, and 
Mod. Lat., &c. worms q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Paramo nad id with four 
species, founded by Stein on the Cyclidium 
abscission of Dujardiu. Cyclidium. however, 
had been previously employed by Ehrenberg, 
and therefore cannot be retained among the 
Flagellata. {Saville Kent.) 

pet^al op -ter-yx, s, [Pref. petalo-, and Gr. 
7 rrepu£ (pfcrua) = a tin.] 

Palrr.ont. : A genus of Aeanthopterygii, 

family Catapliracti, from the Chalk of Mount 
Lebanon. 

pet-a los -tlch-a, s. pi. [Pref. petalo-, and 
Gr. oTiyos {stichos) = a. row. a line.] 

Zool. : An order of Ecbinoidea (elevated to 
a class). There are three genera, Spatangns, 
Brissus, and Pourtalesia. 


pet-a-lot-rich a, s. [Pref. petalo-. and Or. 
0pi£ {thrir), genit/rpocoq (frifcos) = hair.] 

Zool. : A genus of Peritrichous Ciliata, 
family Dictyocystidse, instituted by Saddle 
Kent for the provisional reception of two 
species referred by Pol to the genus Tintinuua 
(q.v.). The auimalcules are free-swimming, 
and inhabit salt-water. The cilia are re- 
stricted to the distal regioo. 


pet'-al-oiis, q. [Eng. petal; -ous.) 
Bot. : Having petals ; petaled. 


* pet-a-rar' -6, s. [Paterero.] 

♦pe tard', * pe-tar’, ♦pe-tarre, s. [O. Fr. 

petart, jxtard (Fr. petard), from peter = to 
break wind ; pet = a breaking wind, a slight 
explosion, from Lat. peditum = a, breaking 
wind, from peditus , pa. 
par. of peilo = to break 
wind ; ltal. ASp. j)ctordo.] 

*Vif. ; A machine for- 
merly used for blowing 
open gates or barriers in 
fortifications. It was bell- 
shaped, charged with pow- 
der, and fired by a fuse. 

The mouth of the machine 
was placed against the 
obstacle, aod kept in place petard. 
by Struts Or by being a. The petard -,b. Spot 
hung on a hook driven to which slow m uch 

into the woodwork. The W 

petard has quite falleainto which the whok- 
disuse. *(!.'inst 

_ . . , the obstacle to b* 

H Hoist With his own reiuu»ed. 
petard : Caught in his own 
trap, or in the danger or destruction in- 
tended for others. 



” For 'tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his oum pttar .* 

Shakrsp. : Hamlet, iiL S. 

*pe tar dicr * * pe-tar-decr , s. [Eng. 

petard ; -ier, - eer .] One who manages or lays 
a petard. 


pet'-a-slte, s. [See def.] 

Chem. : A resin extracted from the dried 
root of Tussilago Petasites, whence its name. 
It is unaltered by caustic soda, but its alco- 
holic solution becomes emerald-green when 
mixed with a mineral acid. 


pet-a si'-te-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. petasit{cs ); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -eee.) 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Euputoriaceje. 

pet-a-si'-tes, s. [Gr. ntraairijs ( petasites 
from n(Ta<ro<; (jietasos) = a bmad-brimiiied 
hat, or a broad, umbellated leaf, like one ] 

Bot. : Butter-bur. The typical geiuis of 
Petasitefe. Perennial herbs, with great bn »ad 
leaves developing after the flowers. Heads 
purplish or white; subdicecious ; corolla tubu- 
lar ; pappus of soft, slender hairs ; limb in 
the male five cleft; fruit cylindrical, glabrous. 
Known species ten ; one, Petasites vulgaris , 
the Tussilago Petasites of Linmeus, is British. 
The stem is purplish below ; the leaves are 
sometimes three feet in diameter, white, and 
as if covered with cobwebs beneath. Flowers 
from March to May. P. albus is an escape 
found in shrubberies. 


pet-a-soph -or-a, s. [Gr. neraaos (pemsos) 
= a hat with a broad brim, and 4>6po? ( phoros ) 
= bearing.] 

Ornith. : Violet-ears ; a genus of Trochilidee 
(q.v.), inhabiting the whole of Central 
America, and extending southward to Bolivia 
and Peru. The bill is longer than the head, 
and quite straight, and the nostrils are 
covered by the forehead plumes. ( R . B . 

Sharpe.) 

pet -a-siis,s. [Lat., 

from Gr. TreTa<TO* 

( petasos ) =a broad- 
brimmed hat, from 
irerdi'i'v^ii {p'tan- 
numi ) = to spread 
out.] 

1. Greek AntiquU 
tics : 

1. The winged cap 
or hat of Mercury. 

2. A common felt 
hat worn by horse- 
men aod ephibi ; in shape resembling an umhei- 
lated flower reversed, having a low crown and 
broad brim. It was adopted by the Romans 



% PETASUS. 


fat©, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, sort; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, SyTlau. pe. ce = e , ey — a, Qt* kw. 
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from Greece, and worn in both countries as a 
protection against the sun aod weather. 

IL Arch.: A cupola having tha Jormi of a 
broad-brimmed hat, 

petate, s. [See def.] The Central American 
name for dried palm-leaves or grass, used for 
plaiting into hats. 

pet au'-rist, s. [Petaurista.] Any indi- 
vidual of the old genua Petaurista, which was 
formerly much more extensive than it is 
at preseut. 

•’The pMAChnte fold of «kln on the flanks of the 
Pftaurift*. -Prof. P. M. Duncan. In Caucltt Sut. 
But.. 111. 2"*. 

pet-au-ris' ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. ntravpar-rgi 
(pctaurustes) = a mpe-dancer.) 

Zool. : A genus of Phalangistiwe (q.v.), with 
one species, Petaurista caudivolvulus , from 
New South Wales# A broad flying membrane 
stretches from the elbow to just below the 
knee ; ears large and hairy ; tail bushy, round, 
and non-preheusile. 

pet-au rus, s. [Gr. neratpov (petauron) = a 
perch, a spring board.] 

Zool. : A genus of FhalangistiniP (q.v.), 
ranging from New Ireland to South Australia ; 
absent from Tasmania. Flying membiane 
atretching from outside of tip of anterior fifth 
toe to ankle ; tail bushy ; ears large and 
nearlv naked. There are four, or perhaps 
five species ; the best known is Petaurus 
sciureus. the Squirrel Flying Phalanger. P. 
australis is the Yellow-bellied, and P. breinceps 
the Short-headed Flying Phalanger. [Phal- 
anger.] 

po-tcch'-l-ce, 9- ph IP1. Of Mod. Lat petechia, 
from Low Lat. pctcccia ; Fr. pctechirs ; Ital. 
petecchia; Sp. petequia, from I^at. petigo = a 
scab, an eniptiou.] 

Pathol : Spots formed by extravasated 
blood, as in typhoid, putrid and malignant 
fevers, haemorrhagic small-pox, Ac. 

pe-tech’-i al, a. [Petechle.] 

Med. : Having livid spota or petechiae. 


petechial fever, $. 

Pathol : A fever characterized in an ad- 
vanced atage by having spota on the skin. 
[Typhoid.] 


Fe'-ter (1), s. [Lat. Petrus ; Gr. TTcrpos (Petros) 
= Peter, a piece of rock, a stone ; cf. also 
virpa (petra) = a rock. See def.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A kind of cosmetic. 


•• Dry up their peter to »oot. 

Buckingham : The llthearml, p. 


2. A portmanteau ; a cloak-bag. 

3. The same as Peter-see-me (q.v.). 

II. Sew Test. Biog. : The Greek surname of 
an apostle of Jesus. It is the rendering of tha 
East Arama*an (kepha), a corruption or 


derivation from lleb. Pp (keph)=z a rock (Job 
xxx. 6 ; Jer. iv. 29), and was given by Jesus 
(John i. 40-42). Transliterated into Greek, 
with a termination, it became K^as (Klphax) 
(Gal. li. 9). Peter’s real name was Simon (Matt, 
xvii. 25 ; Luke Iv. 38, v. 3, 5, Ac), his father's 
Jonas (John xxi. 15), his brother's Andrew 
(Matt. iv. 18). Peb*r was bom at Bethsaida 
(John i. 44), hut hud removed to Capernaum, 
where he find a house, being a mnrricd man 
(Matt. viii. 14 ; Mark i. 30 ; Lukciv. 38 : 1 Cor. 
lx. 5). For his call to be an apostle, see 
Matt. iv. 18; Mark l. 10-18; Luke v. 1-11; 
John l. 35 42. Three of the twelve were 
selected on three occasions by Jesus for special 
honour (Murk v. 37; Matt. xvil. 1, xxvi. 37), 
Peter’s name standing first, though John was 
the disciple whom Jesus loved (John xix. 26, 
xx. 2, xxl, 20, 24. iPll.l.An-APOKTLES.) The 
Power of the Keys was first bestowed on him 
(Matt. xvi. 18-20), though afterwards also on 
tha other npostles (cf. xviii. 1 with 18). IVter 
was of an impulsive temperament, generous, 
but too forward in spertti (xvl. 22, 23), ami 
rash in action (John xvill. 10). It was not 
natural cowardice, buc localise through hia 
rashness he had committed himaelf, and was 
In danger of arrest, that made him deny 
his Lord (Matt. xxvi. 51-75). After the As- 
cension, lie was fur a time the most prominent 
of the apostles (Acts i. 15, if. 14, Ac., 111. 1-26, 
lv. 8, 9, v. 1-16). and though specially sent totlie 
Jews (Cal. ii. 8), yet had tin* privilege of being 
the first tn admit Gentiles into the clmrch 


(Acts x. 1-48). Afterwards he was somewhat 
cast into the shade by the eminence of St. 
Paul, and on one occasion dissembling hia 
libera) views when in narrow Judaic com- 
pany, was withstood by St. Paul to the face 
“localise he was to be blamed" (Gal. ii. 11). 
Tradition makes him die as a martyr at Home, 
about a.o. 64, crucified with his head down- 
wards. Roman Catholics claim him as tha 
first Bishop of Rome, and consider that tha 
authority delegated him by Jesus appertains 
also to his successors, the Popes of Home. 

% (1) The Pint Epistle General of Peter: 

New Test. Canon : An epistle which claims 
to have been written by the Apostle Peter 
(i. 1), apparently frooi Babylon (v. 13), “ to 
the strangers scattered throughout Pont us, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia" (i. 1), 
all places in Asia Minor. These strangers were 
obviously Christian converts, the majority 
apparently Gentiles (i. 14, ii. 10, iv. 3). Their 
churches were in charge of elders (v. 4 ). They 
were in suffering (i. 6), which the apoatle 
foresaw would deepen into severe persecu- 
tion (iv. 12-18). He exhorts them to stead- 
fastness, to careful avoidance of crime and 
scandal (ii. 12, iv. 15), to humility (v. 5-6), and 
the proper observance of their duties of sub- 
jects, servants, husbands or wives, brethren 
in a natural or spiritual sense (ii, 13— iii. 
8), office-bearers, or members in Christian 
churches (v. 1-5). The epistle was probably 
carried by Silvanus (v. 12) St. Mark seems to 
have been with Peter when it was writ ten (v. 13). 
Its date is uncertain, probably between a.d. 
60 and a.d. 64. There is strong evidence for its 
authenticity, which has rarely been doubted. 
(2) The Second Epistle of Peter : 

New Test. Canon: Another epistle claimiog 
to have been penned by the Apostle (i. 1), the 
author also referring to the transfiguration 
acene as one which he personally witnessed 
(i 17, 18), and to a previous epistle (iii. 1). 
In tliis second letter he seeks to establish 
Christians in the faith, warns them against 
false teachers, and predicts the general con- 
flagration of the world. Its style is different 
from that of the first. The language and sen- 
timents of ch. ii. and part of iii. resemble 
Jude. When it was published, the epistles of 
St. Paul had been collected, and formed part 
of New Testament Scripture (iii. 15-16). The 
evidence for its authenticity is much less 
strong than that for the first epistle. Clement 
of Alexandria seems to have known it. It is 
not in the Peschito (q.v.); Cyprian ignored 
it ; Origen and Eusebius placed it among 
the controverted writings, but it gradually 
obtained acceptance before the close of the 
fourth century. 

Peter-boat, s. A boat which is built 
flharp at each end, and can therefore be 
propelled either way. 

Peter-gunner, s. A sportsman. 
Feter-man, s. A fisherman. 

'“Twoulil mnkr good boot* (or a peterman to catch 
a&liuon In.”— AVuttomi Hoe l 

Peter pence, Peter's penee, s. 

* 1. ]mw cC Hist. : A tax of a penny on each 
house throughout England, which commenced 
in Saxon tiniea as an occasional voluntary 
contribution, but was finally established as 
a legal tax under Canute, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and William the Conqueror. From 
being sent to Home it was called by the 
Saxons Rome-feoh, Itome-scot, and Home- 
penny ng. The name Peter pence arose from 
its being collected on St. Peter's l>ny. From 
being levied on every private and every re- 
ligious house, the Abbey nf St. Albans only 
excepted, it was called also Hearth-money. 
At first it was used chiefly for the support of 
an English college at Horne, then the Pone 
shared the gift with the college, and finally 
appropriated the whole. Edward 111. forbade 
Its being paid ; but It was soon restored. The 
Act 21 Henry VII I. c. 21, passed in 1534, swept 
it away. 

*• The occabIohaI alii* Mid talll/urr*, levied bv the 
prince on ills vrwwnln, gave a liAiidl* to tile I’ojh* to 
li’Vjr. by til® menu* of hi* legnte® A JaImt, /W#r pence 
And other UixtiUonnr-Illacktton* : Comment., bk. lv. p 
cb. 3. 

2. A voluntary contribution raised among 
Catholics, ami sent to the Pope for hid private 
use. 

• Pctor-aoo me, i. (A corruption of 
Pedro (IVter) A'imenM.] A kind of wine, one 
of the richest and most delicate of the Malaga 
wines. (Middleton : Sjxi n fxA (7i;wj/, ill. 1.) 


Peter's fish, a. 

JcAfAy. : The haddock (q.v.). 
pe' ter (2), J. f A corrupt, of repealer (q.v.).] 
(For def. aee etyni.) 

% Blue Peter : [Blub-petxr). 
po'-ter, v.i. To thin oot, disappear, as a vein 
in a mine. ( Colloq .) 

* pct -er-el, *. [Petrel.) 

pet-e rcr'-o, • pet-^-riir'-o, *. [Ped- 

EftERO. ] 

pe ter-sham, «. [After Lord Petersham, 
by whom the fashion was aet.) 

1. A name given to a kind of grcat-coat 
formerly worn. 

2. A heavy and fine cloth for men’s over- 
coats, tin- face being rolled ao as to present 
the appearance of little tufts. 

Pe'-ter-wort, Pc'- terf wort, *. [F-ng. 

Peter , Peter's, and worf.] 
lot. : Ascyrum hypericoides. 

pet -in ine, 3. [Etyni. not apparent.) 

Chem. : C4II11N. An alkaloid isomeric wKb 
tetrylamine found in the most volatile portions 
of bone-oil. 


t pet-i-o la'-ceous (oe as sh), t pet i o- 
la-ee-OUS, a. IMod. Lat. ptiolaceus, from 
Lat. petiolus.] [Petiole.] Petiolar (q.v.). 

pet I 6 la'-ne OU8,a. [Mod. I>at. jWmtorwus, 
from Lat. petiolus.] (Petiole.) 

Bot . : Consisting only of a petiole. (Treat, 
of Bot.) 

pet-i o-lar, pet -I o-lar y, a. lEng. j*«- 
ol(e); -ar,’-ury.] 

1. A7Ui(. (Of ducts): Supported or susj tended 
by a slender stalk. 

2. Bot. : Pertaining to or proceeding from a 
petiole; growing on or supported by a petiole. 


pet -1 6 la' ta, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
petiolatus.] 

Entom. : A snb-order of Hymennpters. The 
abdomen is suppoited on a alcndcr footstalk 
of greater or less length. 

There are two tribes, En- 
toniophaga and Aculeata. 

pct'-l-o-late, a. [Eng. 
petiole); - ate .] 

Bot. : Having a petiole 
aa, a petiolate leaf. 


pet 1 6 lat'-cd, a. 

TIOLATE.) 


[Pe- 



PETIOLATE LEAP. 


petlolated-hymenoptera, s. pi IPb- 

TIOLATA.l 


pet -i ole, 3. [Fr. petiole, from I>nt. pefiofura, 
accus. of ;*t(tohw= a little foot, from iwliolus, 
dimin. from pes , gvnit. pedis = a foot.] 

Bot. : The lenf-stalk of 0 plant, the part 
connecting the blade with trie stem. It la 
generally half cylindrical, often channelled 
nbove, but in Kmnc moiiocotyledona itiscylio- 
drii'nl, and in others it is a sheath. [Common- 
petiole.] 

In a compound leaf tho secondary and 
tertiary petioles, if the last-named exist, aro 
called the partial petioles. 


pet -i oled, a. [Eng. petiol(e) ; *<d.) 
Bot. : Having a petiole ; petiolate. 


pct-i-dl'-u-lato. pct-i-fcr-u-lar, a. 

[Eng. pcliol\tl(c) ; -ate, -ar.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to ft petiolule. 


p£t'-I 6l ulo, [Hiinin. from jrtiole (q.v.). J 
Bot. : A secondary petiole or stalklet sup- 
porting n leaflet. 

pet'-it (final t silent) • pet Ito, a. [Fr.J 
Petty, small ; tncousideratde, inferior. 

•'Ilr what ®mnl1 limit® du« thr iiilnJ catch 

hold of And recover a VAiiinhlug motion NoulA ; 
Scrtnont. vol. t.. •vr. ». 

potlt-baumc. s. The mime given In tlio 
West Indies tn a liquor obtained frum Crofaa 
balsa miferum. 

petit ooco, 3. [Cocx>, 9 . (2).] 
petit-constable, *. An Inferior civil 
officer, subordinate to the High Constable. 

petlt-KTOln, s. An essential oil obtained 
from the fruit and haves of Ci/ru* BigaratUa. 


boU, b6j> ; pout. J(^l ; cat, 9CU, chorus, ^hln, bonph ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, JCenophon, c^lst. pb =» t, 
-elan, -Man = ahan. -tion, -alon - ahun ; -lion, -glon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, alou* = shua. hlo, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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petition— petrify 


petit jury, s. [Petty-johy.] 
petit larceny, s. [Petty- larceny.] 

* petit- maitre, s. [Fr. =a fop.] A 

epruee fellow who haags about ladies ; a fop, 
a coxcomb. 

“ Tbe battered beau, who affects the boy at three- 
score. or the petit-mattre, who would be a mau at 
fiitceu."— Goldsmith. Polite Learning, ch. viL 

petit serjeanty, 5 . 

Law : The tenure of lands of the crown by 
the annual tendering of some implement 
Dow, or formerly, used in war, as a bow, an 
arrow, a flag, &c. 

"The Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington hold 
the estates granted to their aucestors for their public 
services, by the tenure of peut-serjeanty, &nd by the 
annual render of a email flag. "— Blackstone: Comment 
bk. ii., ch. L 

* petit treason, s. 

Law: Tlie crime of killing a person to 
whom the offender owes duty or subjection ; 
as for a servaut to kill his master, a wife her 
husband, Ac. The name is no looger used, 
auch Crimea being now deemed murder only. 

pe-tf'-tion, * pe ti ei on, s. [Ft. petition, 
from Lat. petitionem, acens. of petitio = a 
seeking, a suit, from petitus , pa. par. of peto 
= to seek, to ask ; Sp. jxtition; ltal. petizione.] 

1. An entreaty, a request, a supplication, a 
prayer; a solemn, earnest, or formal prayer 
or entreaty addressed to the Supreme Being, 
or to a superior in rank or power. 

” Her petition for the wrongs she feels.' 

Daniel ; Cisril Wart, vtlL 

2. A single article, or several, in a prayer : 
as, the several petitions of the Lord's Prayer. 

3. A formal written request or application 
made to one vested with authority, or to a 
legislative or administrative body, soliciting a 
favour, grant, right, or act of mercy. 

4. The paper or document containing such 
request or application ; especially applied in 
legal language to an application to a court or 
judge : as, a petition for a divorce. 

petition of right, s. 

1. English Late: A petition fur ohtaining 
restitution from the crown of either real or 
personal property, where the sovereign is in 
full possession of any hereditaments or chat- 
tels, and the petitioner suggests such a right 
as controverts the title of the crown, grounded 
on facts disclosed in the petition itself; in 
which case, upon this answer being endorsed 
by the sovereign, soit droit fait al partis (let 
right be done to the party), a commission 
shall issue to inquire of the truth of this sug- 
gestion. 

2. Eng. Hist. : A declaration of the rights 
Of the people, put forward by parliament iu 
the third year of the reign of Charles I., and 
assented to by him. ■ They are : 

(1) That do man be compelled to pay any moneys to 
the State without common consent by act of parlia- 
ment. 

(U> That no person be imprisoned for refusing the 
same, nor any freeman be Imprisoned without any 
cause showed, to which he might make answer. 

<S) That soldiers and mariners be not billeted In the 
houses of the people. 

1 4) That commissions be no mare Issued for punish- 
ing by the summary process of martial law. 

pe-tl-tion, v.L A i. [Petition, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To solicit, to beg, to supplicate, to 
make supplication or prayer to ; to entreat ; 
to ask from. 

** All petitioning the king for my restoration, I 
presume T'— Goldsmith : Bee, No. 4. 

2. To address a petition or forma) suppli- 
cation or application to, as to a sovereign or 
a legislative or administrative body for some 
grant, favour, or right. 

"The King of Samoa in 1877 petitioned the English 
Ouvernnieut to annex the Lianas,''— Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 12, 1836, 

3. To solicit, to beg. 

B. IiUrans. : To present a petition ; to 
make application; to solicit. 

" Toleration may be petitioned for." — South : Ser- 
mons, voL v.. ser. 12. 

* pe-ti'-tion ar-I-ly,adi>. [Eng. pet it ionary ; 

- 1 it .] By way of begging the question. 

" Thiednth hut petitionarily iufer a dextrality iu 
the heavens. "—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk- iv.ch. v. 

J pe-ti'-tion ar-y,<i. [Eng. petition; - ary .] 
I. Offering or making a petition; suppli- 
catory. 

" To pardon Rome and thy petitionary caxmtxj' 
tnen.’—SJiaLrrp. : Coriolanus, v. 2. 


2. Containing or of the nature of a petition 
or entreaty. 

•' Brevity of apeeob commends itself by, In all i>eti- 
tionary addresses, a peculiar respect to the persuu 
addressed to." — South : Sermons, voL lb, ter. 4. 

* pe-ti-tion ee\ s. [Eng. petition; -ee.) A 
person cited to answer or defend a petitioa. 

pe ti tion er, * pe-ti-ci-on-er, s. [Eng. 

petition; -er.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who presents or makes 
a petition ; a suppliant, 

" O vain petitioner t heg a great matter." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

* 2. Eng. Hist. : An opponent of the Court 
party in the reign of Charles II. ; an addresser 
(q.V.). 

pe ti-tion mg, pr. par. & a. [Petition, v.) 
petitioning-creditor, a. 

Law: A creditor who applies for an adju- 
dication in bankruptcy against his trading 
debtor. 

* pe-ti’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. petition; -isf.] A 
petitioner. (Lamb.) 

pe-ti'-tl-o prin-5ip’ l-I (ti as shi), phr. 
[Lat. =a begging of the principle or questiou.] 
Logic: A vicious mode of reasoning, popu- 
larly called begging the Question, which con- 
sists in tacitly taking for granted as true the 
proposition to be proved, and di-awing con- 
clusions from it as though proved. 

* pet'- 1- tor, s. [Lat., from petitus, pa. par. of 
peto = to seek.] One who seeks ; a seeker. 

"The bishop himself being never ft petilor fur the 

S place."— Suiter.- Church Out., XI. lb 48. 

pet'-l-tor-y, a. [Lat petitorius, from petitor 
= one who seeks or hogs ; Fr. petitoire ; ltal. 
A Sp. petitorio .] Petitioning ; begging ; sup- 
plicating. 

petitory-actions, s. pi. 

Scots Law. : Actio us by which something is 
sought to be decreed by the judge in conse- 
quence of a right of property, or a right of 
credit in the pursuer. All actions on personal 
contracts by which the granter lias become 
bound to pay, or to perform, are petitory 
actions. 

pet -i-ver'-i-a, $. [Named by Linnaeus after 
J. Petiver, F.R.S., a London apothecary.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Petiveriace® 
(q.v.). Known species four, from tropical 
Ameriea. In Brazil Petiwria allincca, the 
Guinea-wred, is put into warm baths to be 
used in paralysis. 

pet l-ver 1-21-50-00, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. j>eti- 
veri(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -aceez.] 

Bot. : Fctiveriads (q.v.) ; an order of Hypo- 
gynous Exogens, alliance Sapindales. Under 
shrubs or herbs, with an alliaceous odour; 
leaves alternate, entire, stipulate, sometioies 
dotted ; sepals several ; corolla none ; stameos 
either indefinite, or as many as in the 
sepals ; ovary superior, one celled, with one 
erect ovule ; fruit indeliiscent, dry, wingless, 
or samaroid. Tropical American plants. 
Kuown genera three, species ten. (Lindley.) 

pet-i-rer'-i S-d, S. [Mod. Lat. petivcri(a); 
Eng. surf, -ad.] 

Bot. (FI.): Lindley's name for tbe Petiveri- 
aee® (q.v.). 

pc-tdng', s. [Chinese.] The same » Pack- 
fong (q.v.). 

* pe tral -6-gy, s. [Petrolooy.] 

* pct'-ra-ry,s. [Sp. petraria, from Lat.;Wra ; 
Gr. nefpa. (petra) = a stone.] A machine in 
use among the aucieuta for casting stones. 
[Pederero.] 

" The petrary and two mangonels."— Arducologia, 
!v. 384. 

* pe'-tre (tre as ter), s. [Gr. mitpa (petra ) = 
a stone.] Nitre; saltpetre (q.v.). 

* pe tre' an, a. [Lat. petrccus, from petra = 
a stone, a ‘rock ; Gr TrcTpatos (petraios).] Of 
or pertaining to rock or stone. 

pet'-rel ( 1 ) *pet'-er-el, s. [Fr. pitrel, peterel, 
from ' Petre — Peter: the allusion being to the 
action of the bird, which seems to walk on the 
aea, like St. Peter (Matt. xiv. 29); cf. Ger. 
Petcrsvogd, lit. = Peter- fowl, Peter-bird.] 
Omith.: A popular r.i.ne for any indi- 


vidual of tlie family Procellariidae (q.v.), 
small oceanic birds of dusky plumage, noc- 
turnal in habit, widely distributed, but most 
abundant in the southern hemisphere. They 
are considered by sailors as the harbingers of 
stormy weather, in which they seem to delight. 
Many of them nidificate in holea, and the 
majority lay but one egg, usually white. 
Some apparently come to laud only for nidi- 
fication, but nearly all are liable to be driven 
on shore by storms. (Estrelata hesitata , the 
Capped Petrel, whose habitat is the West 
Indian Islands, has been met with in Hun- 
gary. (Ibis, 1884, p. 202). Procellaria (Tha- 
lassidroma ) pelagica is Mother Carey’s Chicken, 
or the Storm Petrel ; Cymochorea leucorrhoa 
is the Fork-tailed, or Leach’s Petrel ; and 
Oceanitcs o ceanicits is Wilsou’s Petrel. In this 
work the most important species are described 
under their popular names. 

* pet rel (2), s. [Peytrel.] 

* pe tres’ ^e^e, s. [Eng. petresccn(t) ; -ce.) 
The state or condition of being petrescent; 
the process of changing into stone. 

* pe-tres' 5ent, a. [Lat. petra; Gr. irerpa 
= a stone, a’rock.] Changing into stone, or 
stony haidness ; petrifying. 

" By tarings of petrescent water."— Boyle : Works, 
lit 654. 

pe-trie' o la, s. [Lat. petra = a stone, and 
co lo = to inhabit.] 

Zool. <& Palczont. : A genus of Veneridae (q.v.). 
Shell oval or elongated, thin, tumid, anterior 
side short ; hinge with three teeth in each 
valve, the external ofteo obsolete ; pallia) 
sinus deep. Recent species thirty, widely 
distributed iu both hemispheres ; fossil twenty, 
commencing in the Chalk. 

pet- ri-fac' tion, s. [A contracted form of 

petrification (q.v.).] 

I. Literally: 

1. The act or process of petrifying or 
changing into a stone ; the state of being 
petrified ; conversion of any organic matter, 
animal or vegetable, into stone, or a sub- 
stance of stony hardness. [Fossiuzation.] 

" So sudden » petrifaction and strange Induration.* 
— Broume : Vulgar Errours, bk. »L. ch. v. 

2. That which is petrified or converted into 
stone ; orgauic matter petrified : a fossil. 

" Inspecting iu petrifactions and Its miners! 
fountains."— Eustace : Italy, vol. L, ch. vl. 

t II. Fig. : The state of being morally 
petrified or paialyzed, as by fear, astonish- 
ment, Ac. 

" Mortification or petrifaction of the aouL"— CuJ~ 
north: Intel l. System, p. 139. 

* pet-ri-fac'-tive, a. [Lat. petra = a atone, 
and facio = to make.] 

1. Having the power or quality of petrifying 
or converting organic substance into stone ; 
petrifying. 

2. Of or pertaining to petrifaction. 

" Tbe Iftpidesceucles aud petri/active mutations of 
bard bodies." — Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. lib, 

cb. xiii. 

* pet'-rl-fi-a blc, a. [Eng. petrify; -able.] 
Capable of b’eing petrified. 

pe trif'-ic, a. [Fr. pitrifique; ltal. A Sp. 
petrifico. J Having the power or quality oi 
petrifying; having power to petrify; petn- 
factive. 

** Deatb with his mace pc trifle, cold and dry. 

As with a teident smote." Milton .* P. L„ x. 29A 

* pe-trif'-i-eate, v.t. [Petuification.) Tc 
petrify ; to convert into stone. 

" Though our hearts pctrijicated were. 

Yet caiisedst thou tby law- be graven there." 

J. Hall : Poems (ed. 1646), p. M. 

* pet-ri-fi-ea’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat 
petra = a stone, and facio = to make ; Sp. 
petrificacicn ; ltal. petrijicazione.) 

L Literally: 

1. The act or process of petrifying; the 
state or condition of being petrified ; petri- 
faction. 

“ We have also with us tbe vLible petrification at 
wood in many waters."— Broume : Vulgar Errours 
bk. U.. ch. v. 

2. That which is petrified ; a petrifaction ; 
a fossil. 

II. Fig. : Obduracy, callousness, hard- 
ness of heart. 

pet'-ri-fy, * pet-ri-fie, v.L & t. [Fr. pitri- 
Jier, from LaL petra = a stoue, a rock, and 


Cite, fit, f^re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, woL£ work, who. son ; mute, ciih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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/brio- to make; 8p. petrificar; IU1. petri - 
4care.) 

A . TYniwifuy; 

L Lit. : To convert or change Into atone 
or stony substance. 

M Mou i>etrijUxi with branching coralline®. 

^ • KnolUh Vardan, It. 


IL FtyuraliiYfy: 

* 1. To make obdurate, callous, or hard- 
hearted. 

•• plash 11 thou c*n»l ; not petrified, thou must." 

Cowtser : ExpottuUtturn. 

2. To paralyze or atupefy, a a with fear, 
astonishment, &c. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. Lit . : To become converted into stnne or 
a atony substance, as organic matter by 
calcareous deposits. 

•• When wood and many other bodiea do petri/leC— 

Browne • l‘i tfgar f'rrou ri. lik. U., ch. 1. 

* 2. fig- : To become hardened, lifeless, or 
callous. 


pct'-ri-lito, s. [Gr. nerpa (petra) = n rock, 
and Atflo? (lithos) — a atone ; Ger. petrilith.) 
Mia. : The same as Orthoclase (q.v.). 


Po’-trlne, a. [Lat. prtrinus= of stone.] Of 
or pertaining to St. Peter: as, the Petrine 
epistles. 

Petrine-epistles, s. pi [Peter, tO 


pc tr 6 g / -lyph-y* *• [Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
yXvfa (glnpho) = to carve.] The art or opera- 
tion of carving inscriptions and figures on 
rocks or atones. 

pc trog'-ra pher, s. [Eng. petrography) ; 
-er.] One who studies or ia versed in petro- 
graphy ; a petrologist. 

pet-ro-graph’-ic, pet ra-graph' 10 al, 

a. [Eng. petrography) ; -tc, -icat.] Of or per- 
taining to petrography. 

pe-trog'-ra-phy. s. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
ypatpoj (grapho) = to write.] 

• ]. The art of writing on atone. 

2. The study of rocks; a scientilic descrip- 
tion of or treatise on rocks ; that branch of 
geology which deals with the constitution of 
rocks ; petrology. 

M Another yolut of novelty in this text- book 1i the 
yroioiueut place assigned to microscopic petrography. 
—Athenaeum, Oct 28, 1882. 

pet'-rdl, s. [Petroleum.] 

Chem. : CgH 10 . A hydrocarbon occurring 
in the petroleum of Sehtide, near Hanover. 
It has not yet been isolated, being always 
found mixed' with olefines and hoinologues of 
marsh-gas, hut by treatment with a mixture 
of strong nitric and sulphuric acids, it is con- 
vert ed into a crystalline compound, trinitro- 
petrol, CgHjCNOo^. 


Petrlne-Uturgy, s. [Liturgy, If 3.] 

pet-ro-, pref. [Gr. iterpos ( petros ) = stone, 
rock.] Pertaining to or consisting of etone or 
rock. 

petro-oceipltal, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the occipital bone, 
and to the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone. There is a petro-occipitcU suture. 

Pe-trd bru 91-an. a. [From J>efro5a*itw, 
the Latinised form of the name of the founder.] 
Church Hist. (PI.): The followers of Tetcr 
de Bruys, who, about a.d. 1110, attempted 
religious reform. He was burnt by an angry 
populace, at St. Giles’s in 1130. The tenets 
attributed to him by Teter, Abbot of Cluny. 
who in 1 HI wrote to confute him, were that 
persons should not be baptised till they 
reached years of discretion ; that there should 
be no churches built, and that those already 
erected should be pulled down ; that crosses 
should be abolished ; that the sacred elements 
In the communion arc only signs of the body 
and Mood of Christ, and that the oblations, 
prayers, and good offices of the living do not 
profit >the dead. Peter is regarded with much 
respect by anmc Protestants, who claim him aa a 
reformer before the Reformation. His followers 
continued till the sixteenth century. 

pct-ro-cln’-oln, s. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
Kiyxhos (1 tcingklos ) = a water-ouzel.] 

Omith.: Aceording to Vigors, a genus of 
Turd in*. Bill moderate, with tip curved; 
points of wings produced beyond half of the 
tail. It contains the Rock-thrushes fo»ud in 
India and elsewhere. 

pet'-ro drome, s. [PcrnoDROMUs.] 

Zool.; A jumping-shrew from Mozambique. 
Aa its name implies, it livea among the rooks, 
thus differing from other members of the 
family. It Ia insectivorous, sod soon becomes 
familiar In captivity. 

pe trod’ ro mils, a. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
Spopos (dromos) = a race, running.] 

Zool. : A genua of Macroacelididse (q.v.), with 
a single species, Petrodromus tetrndactylus. It 
la larger titan the rest of the family, and has 
only four toes on each hind foot. [Pktho- 

DROMF.,1 

pet’-ro dus, *. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. iWc 
(odous) = u tooth. ] 

Palwont, : A genus of Ostrnphorl, with one 
species from the Derbyshire Coal-measures. 

pSt-ro ga’le, 8. [Tref. petro-, and Gr. yaAq 
(gale) = n weuHel.] 

Zool, : A genus of Mncropodldre, In snmc 
classifications considered as a sub-genus of 
Macro pus (q.v.). J'etmgole prntcillatn is the 
Brush-tailed, and P. xanthoj>us, the Yellow- 
footed Rock Kangaroo. 
p©t'-r6 glyph, ». A rock-carving. 

pet-ro glyph’-fe, a. [Eng. retrngtjiph(y) ; *ic.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by pelroglyphy. 


pot ro-lene, a. [Eng. petroleum) ; sufT -ene 
(Min.).] 

Min.: An oil obtained by Bonssingault from 
asphalt, and announced by him as the liquid 
constituent of all asphalt. He assigned it the 
formula C l0 H lfi . Subsequent investigation 
tends to show that this ia a mixture of oils. 

pc trd'-le-um, s. [Lat. petra = a rock, and 
oleum — oil.] 

Chem . : Earth oil, naphtha, mineral oil, 
paraffin oil. A term applied to a variety of 
Inflammable liquids found naturally in many 
parts of the earth, and formed by the gradual 
decomposition of vegetable matter beneath 
the surface. These liquids vary In colour 
from a faint yellow to a brownish-black, and 
in consistence from a thin transparent oil to 
a fluid as thick as treacle, and their specific 
gravities range from *7 to 1*1. They are met 
with in most countries of Europe, but occur 
in abundance in Pennsylvania and other parts 
of the l' cited Stales, In Canada, at Bakn, 
uu the Caspian Sea, and elsewhere. Peloo/e 
and Cohours have shown that these oils con- 
sist mainly of homologues of marsh-gas, and 
they were able to isolate by fractional dis- 
tillation twelve members of the series [Pa- 
raffin, 1. (2)], gaseous, liquid, and semi-solid. 

A light petroleum oil Is used all over the 
world for illuminating purposes, and a heavy 
oil fur lubricating Diuchinery. The former 
should have a ep. gr. 810 to '820, and ehould 
not evolve inflammable vapour until heated to 
65". If an oil gives off inflammable vapour 
below this temperature it iH considered unsafe 
for domestic use. Paraffin oil is the com- 
mercial name for an oil obtained by direct 
distillation from American petroleum. It is 
also applied to an oil produced by the dry 
distillation of boghead coal, shale, &c., at u 
temperature considerably lower tbau that 
employed in the manufacture of gas. 

petroleum benz In, *. 

Chem. : The portion of petroleum which 
distils over at from 70-120*. It has a sp. gr. 
of GSO to *700, and a boiling-point of GU-S0V 
It dissolves oils, fats, caoutchouc, and tur- 
pentine, ami has been used for skin diseases, 
gastric pains, ami in the preparation of lac- 
quers and varnishes. 

petroleum burner, *. A bnmer con- 
trived to vaporize mid consume liquid petro- 
leum fed to it by a reservoir. 

petroleum other, s. 

Chem.: That portion of native petroleum 
which distils over at 45-00% it is a clear 
colourless oil, having a faint odour of petro- 
leum, a sn. gr. of -Cti.S mid boiling between 
50’ and 60% It Ifl very Inllainnmble, nnd 1ms 
been used as a remedy for rheumatism, and as 
an amcsthetic, 

potroloum-fumaeo, *. A steam-boiler 
furnace constructed for burning Jets of petro- 
leu in, or a sprny of jietroleuin mixed with a 
proportioned stream of air, sometimes accom- 
panied by a steam jet. 


petroleum- spirit, 8. 

Chem.: The portion of petroleum which 
distils over between 120* and 170’ Sp. gr. 
•740 to '745. It does not dissolve resin, and 
Is used for diluting linseed oil varnishes, and 
for cleaning printers' type. 

petroleum -spring, s. 

Geol. : A spring consisting of, or largely Im- 
pregnated with, petroleum. They are often 
found in connection with mud volcanoes. 

petroleum-still, s. a still for separating 
the hydrocarbon products from crude petro- 
leum,* &c\, in the order of their volatility. 

petroleum tester, s. An instrument 
for determining the inflammability of illumi- 
nating oils, or of inflammable matter in com- 
pound liquids, by means of a thermometer 
and a flame, the thermometer being applied 
to the liquid while the heat is imparted to the 
latter, nnd the vapour generated by the heat 
being directed to the flame, so as to take fire 
when the heat rises to the point at which the 
liquid gives off explosive vai*ours. 

pet' ro leuse, s. [Fr.] A female incendiary, 
especially one belonging to the communist 
party in Paris in 1S70. 

'* The coni mini ist. tlie pet roleuxe. *ml the I ree colonial 
smoked friendly cigarettes together."— t'xUl. J»n t 

1886. 

pet ro-Uth -o lde, s. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
Atfo? (/if/ios) = a stone ; sutf. -ide (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Porcelain-spar (q.v.). 

* pet' ro lize, v.t. [Eng. j»rtro/(nm); -ise.] 
To burn or set fire to with petroleum. 

“The Cummuniits petroHrinj clnh* *inl paUe**."— 
J/. Colt in 1 : Thought* in mg Carden. L l3o. 

pet ro log ic-al,0- [Eng. petrolog(y); .icaL] 
Of or pertaining to petrology. 

“The V*lue of the instnnoeul iwmi auxiliary to pet- 
roloiriral work la beyond question.” — .■UAemrum, Oct 
28 . 1882 . 

pe trol 6 gist, s. [Eng. }*trolog(y); -isf.) 
One who studies or is versed in petrology. 

pe-trol'-o gy. S. [Gr. wpo* (petro*) = a 
stone, a rock ; suff. -oio^y.] 

A T of. Science : The study of the mineralngical 
and chemical composition of rocks ; including 
the various changes they have undergone 
through physical and chemical agencies, cither 
combined or separate. Macroscopic and mi- 
croscopic examination, together with chemical 
analysis, are the methods pursued. If the 
rock is of sufficiently coarse texture, hu ex- 
amination by an ordinary lens suffices, but in 
rocks of fine grain a thin section is prepared 
and, under the microscope, the individual 
mineral constituents are recognized by their 
specific structural and optical characters. The 
chemical analysis is performed either on the 
rock as a whole, or the mass is pulverised, 
and the mineral species of which it consists 
separated bv certain fluid chemical compounds 
of known density, and the products of this 
separation separately analysed. 

•• Ui. Iim incluilw! Sn Mm UxLbook an exeelleut oul- 
line of ll>0 prrxenl *Ule of uikrtMCoiilc petrology.”— 
A iherururn, Oct. 26. 1682. 

pSt-ro m&s-told, a. [Eng. ;drow, and 

mastoid.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the mnatold and 
to the petrous hone. 

pet ro mys, $. [l’rcf. petro-, ami Gr. f*vi 
(mus) = n mouse. ] 

Zool. : Rock-rat; n genus of CVtodontinir, 
or, in Home clnssilioaiiona, of Kehlmyid*. 
Therc is but one species, Pttromys typicus, 
from South Africa. 

pet ro my -z6n, *. [Prof. jWro-, and Gr. 
(mnzo) = to suck.] 

Ichthy. : Lamprey ; the typical geniis of the 
family IVlromyzonlidu'. Dorsal Inis two, tho 
posterior continuous with the caudal ; lingual 
teeth serrated. The genus |h confined to th« 
northern hemisphere. Three species are 
British: I’etromyzon marinus, the Sua-lara* 
prey; P. fluviaiili* , the River Lamprey or 
Lam pern ; and P. laxteh ial is, the Pride, .Sand- 
piper, or Small l^nriipeni. 

p6t ro my zSn-ti dro, •- pL (Hod. UL 
jwromyrim, gemt. jxtromyzont Ul(is) ; I .at. fern, 
pi. mlj. sutf. -<»/«r.] 

Ichthy. : I aim preys ; a family of Cyrlnsto- 
mu to. ’ Roily eei-sluipcd, nakeil ; subject to a 


b SQ, bft ■, p^t. cat, 90U, chorus, 9 hin. bench; go.ftcm ; thin, this; sin. a?; expoot, Xonophon. ciclst. lhg. 

-«lan, -tlnn = shan. tlon, -slon = shun ; -Con. - ? lon = rhiin. -olous, -tlous. -slous --- shfts. -bio, dlo, *c - b?l, d f L 
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metamorphosis ; In the perfect stage, with a 
suctorial mouth armed with teeth. Eyes pre- 
sent in mature animals. External nasal aper- 
tures in middle of upper side of head. Larva; 
without teeth, and with a single continuous 
vertical fin. Genera : Petromyzou, Iclithyo- 
myzon, Mordacia, and Geotria. Habitat, the 
rivers and coasts of temperate regions. They 
feed on other fishes, to which they attach 
themselves by suctioD, scraping 
off the flesh witli their teeth. 

* pet-ro-nel, * pct-ro - 


\ nell, * pet-ri-o-nel, 

V e. [O. Fr. petrinal, from 

Qc ~ Sp. petrina = a girdle, a belt, 

a A 1 V from Lat. p’c/ us, geoit. pec- 
petrgnel. foris = a breast.] [Poitrei..] 
A small carbine, or horse- 
man’s pistol. So called from being fired with 
the stock against the hreast. 

** Tw*a then I fired my petronel.'' 

Scott: Rokeby, L 19. 

pe tro' ni-a* s. [Fern, of Lat. pctronius = of 
or belonging to a rock or mountain.) 

Ornith. : A sub-genus of Passer. It contains 
the Sparrow of Palestine, Petronia (Paster) 
brachydactylus. (Darwin.) 

pe-troph'-l-la, S. [Pref. petro- f and Gr. <£iAo? 
(philos) = a friend.) 

Pot. : A genus of Proteida^ The dried 
flowers of Petrophila brevifolia treated with 
hot water, impart to it a hrilliant yellow colour, 
which Lindley thinks might be used as a dye. 

pet ro plri-loi’-de^, $. [Mod. Lat. pc- 
trophil(a), and Gr. elSos (^i/fos)= form.) 

Palcrobot.: A genus of fossil fruits resembling 
Petrophila. It was described by Bowerbank, 
from the London Clay of Sheppey. He named 
and figured aeven species, or, at least, forms. 

pe-tros' -at, a. [Lat. petros(us) = rocky ; Eng. 
autf. * al .)' 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone. There are petrosal 
nerves and sinuses. 

pet ro-scir'-tes, s. [Pref. petro -, and Gr. 
< TKiprau > (skirtao) = to leap.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Bleimiidje, with thirty 
species of small size, from the tropical Indo- 
Pacitie. Body moderately elongate, naked; 
a single dorsal fin ; ventrals of two or three 
rays ; a aingle series of immovable teeth io 
the jaws, with a strong curved canine behind, 
stronger in lowerthan in upper jaw. Tentacles 
sometimes present ; gill-opening reduced to a 
small fissure above root of pectoral. 

pet-ro-se-li’-num, s. [Lst., from Gr. ir«rpo- 
tre^ivov(petroselinon) = rock-parsley ; formerly 
a genus of Umbellifers.] 

Bat. : A section or aub-genus of Carum, 
iocluding Common Parsley ( P. aaliimtn), which 
is a native of Europe, but widely cultivated in 
the United States, and elsewhere. [Parsley.] 

pet-ro-si-der -lte, j. [Pref. petro-, aod Eng. 

siderite.] 

3/in. .* A granular mixture of magnetic iron 
or ilroenite with felspar. Occurs in Stromde, 
Faroe Islands. 

pct-ro si -lex, s. [Pref. petro-, and Lat 
sik x = a flint-stone.) 

Petrol. : The same as Felstone (q.v.). 

pet -ra-si-li'-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Pref. 
petro-, ami Eng. siliceous (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to or consisting of petrosilex. 

pet' ro-sphc-noid'-al, a. [Pref. petro-, and 

Eng. sphenoidal.] 

Anal. : Of or belonging to the sphenoid and 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
There is a petrosphenoidnl suture. 

pe'-troiis, a- [Lat. pctrSsus , from petras = a 
stone.) 

* I. Ord. Lang. ; Like stone; stony, rocky. 
2. Ana/.; Hard as a rock. There ia a 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 

pet-tah, a. [Hind. pcM.) The suburb of a 
fortified town ; the portion of a town outside 
a fort ; a market town. 


* pett'-coj^, a. [Eng. petty ; second element 
doubtful.) 

Pot. : According to Johnson, Gnaphalium 
minus (not a Linusean name), but perhapa 
Filago minima. 

pet -ted, pa. par. or a. [Pet, r.) 

pet'-tl-5liaps f s. [Eng. petty, and cJta/w(q.v.).] 
Ornith.: Syl via hortensis, th e G ard e u War bl e r . 
’’This species was first made known, as a British 
bird, hy willuehtay. to whom it was sent from York- 
shire by Mr. Jtssop. of Broom Hall, near Sheffield, 
under the narneof Pettichaps. — Farrell : British tiirdt 
(ed. 4tb),L4lL 

1) Prof. Newton (loc. sup. cit.) saya that 
“this name appears never to have been in 
general use in England,” nor does he adopt 
it ; but it “ is still applied to a bird (though of 
what species there is insufficient evidence to 
show) in tbe extreme north of Derbyshire.” 
Tiie Pettichaps of White is not exactly deter- 
mined, but ia either Sylvia rufa or S. tro- 
chilus. Wood (llliist. Nat. Hist., ii. 2S0, 281) 
distinguishes <$. hortensis as the Greater, and 
S. rufa as the Lesser Pettichaps. 

pet -ti coat, 5. [Eng. petty, and coat.] 

1. A loose nndergarment worn by females, 
fastened round the waist, aud covering the 
lower part of the body. 

“Artists and actors represented Bruce and Douglas 
In striped petticoats.''— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xni. 

2. A woman. 

"There's a petticoat will prove to be the cause of 
this .*'— Hawley Smart Struck Down, ch. xi 

* petticoat affair, s. An affair of gal- 
lantry. 

” Venus may know more than taoth ot us 
For ‘tis some pclticoat.ajfair.'' 

Dryden : A mphitryon, 1. L 

petticoat - government, s. Female 
rule or government. 

petticoat-pipe, $. 

Sltam-eng. : A pipe in the chimney of a 
locomotive, which comes down over the ex- 
haust nozzle, and conducts the cscapingateam 
aud the smoke and sparks which follow the 
induced current into the arrester. 

* pct'-tl fog, v.i. [Eng. petty, and Prov. Eng. 
fog = to limit in a servile manner, to flatter 
for gain, from O. Dut. focker = a monopolist.) 
To act as a pettifogger; to do business in a 
petty manner. 

•• He takes no money, but pettifogs gratis ."—Butler: 
Character a 

pet’ - ti - fog - ger, s. [Eng. pettifog ; -er.) 
A petty, second-rate attorney or lawyer. 

*’ A pettifogger named Alexander Fitton. who had 
been detected In forgery. Macaulay : H ist. Eng. , ch. 
xii. 

* pet’-tl-fog-ger-y, S. [Eng. pettifogger ; -y.] 
The practices or arts of a pettifogger ; petty 
tricks or quibbles. 

“The lost and lowest sort of their arguments, and 
such like pettifoggery.”— Milton : To Remove Hirelings 

pct'-tl-fog glhg, a. [Eng. pettifog; -ing.] 
Petty, mean, paltry, quibbling. 

“ The gigantic task Imposed upon the Board has heen 
discharged in no pettifogging parochial spirit."— Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1885 

* pet-ti-fog u-lize, v.i . [Pettifog.] To 

act as a pettifogger; to use petty and con- 
temptible tricks "or quibbles. (De Quincey.) 

* pet ti fog' u-liz-cr, s. [Eng . petlifoguliz(e) ; 
-er.) A pettifogger. (De Quincey.) 

t pet'-ti-gree, pct -ti grue, s. [Mid. Eng. 

petygrewe = a pedigree (?)J 
Pot. : Ruscus oculcntus. 

* pet-ti-grew, s. [Pkpioree.] 

pet'-ti-Iy, atfv. [Eng. petty ; - ly .] In a petty 
manner. 

pet ti ness, s. [Eng. petty: -ness.) The 
quality or state of being petty ; littleness, 
smallness, meanness. 

"A scornful pettiness that made him 1 hard to help.'” 
— Scribner' t Magazine. May 1880, p. no. 

pct'-tish, * pet'-Ish, a. (Eng. pet; -ish.] 
Proceeding from or characterized by pettish- 
ness ; peevish, fretful ; inclined to ill-temper. 
" Poverty brought on a pettish mood.” 

Wordsworth : Exe union, hit. L 

pet'-tish-ly, adv. [Eng. pettish; -ly.] In a 
pettish manner ; peevishly, fretfully. 

” Poorly, and pettishly, ridiculously 
To thug away your fortune.*' 

Beaum. £ FUt. : Mad Lover , 111. 1. 


pet'-tish-ness, s. [Eng. pettish ; •ness.] Tli# 
quality or state of being pettish ; peevishness, 
fretfulness. 

“How must this needs irritate a munificent Ood to 
aee his hounty contemned out of cblidUh pettish nets." 
—Bp. Hall : Of Contentadon. } 14 . 

petf-ti-toes, s. pi [Eng. petty, and toes.] The 
feet of a sucking pig; applied to the human 
feet in ridicule or contempt. 

"Hewcmld uot *tir hi* pettitoes.”— Shaketp. : Winter's 
Tale. Iv. S. 

pett'-kd-ite, a. [After Bergrath von Pettkoj 
suft. -ite (Min.).'] 

Min. ; An isometric mineral, occurring 
chiefly in small cubes, sometimes with planes 
of the rhombic dodecahedron. Hardness, 
2‘5; lustre, bright, diminishing on exposure; 
colour, black; streak, greenish; taste, sweet- 
ish. Analysis yielded : sulphuric acid, 45*32 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 44*92 ; protoxide of iron, 
6'6ti ; water, 1*51 = 98*41. Found at Kreranitz^ 
Hungary. 

pet’ tie, v.t. [Eng. pet; frequent, sufl. -U , J 
To indulge ; to treat as a pet ; to coddle. 

" And harle us, pettte us up wi* bread and water. 
Scott : Heart of Midlothian, ch. xviit 

pet -tie, a. [Paddle (2), s.) 

pet'-td, *. [Ital., from Lat pectus.] Tbd 
breast. 

H (1) Ju V ett0 -* ln the breast or heart ; hence, 
in secrecy, in reserve. 

" Whatever else they might hold undeclared im 
petto.”— Sorth . Kxamen, p. 609. 

(2) Cardinal in petto: 

Eccles. : A cardinal created by the Pope, bnt 
whose creation is uot yet proclaimed. 

* pet-toune, s. [Spittoon.] A spittoon. 

" With large petounes perfum'de and soused." 

Iscott : Certaino Piece* (1816). 

* pct'-trel, s. [Poitrel.J 

pet-ty, a. & s. [Fr. petit, a word of doubtful 
origin; Wei. pitio; 0. Hal. pitetto, pet it to.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Small, trifling, insignificant, little, un- 
important. 

** Petty rill* cover their brood chan ■ els. * — Euxtaeo: 

Italy, vol. ii., ch. vii. 

2. Having little power, influence, or pos- 
sessions ; unimportant ; inferior. 

“ There was terror and agitation In the castles ol 
twenty petty kings."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng , ch. xliL 

* B. As subst. : A scholar low in a school ; 
a young scholar. 

“A schoolmaster that taught petties . '*- - H acktt : 
Life of Williams. L 37. 

petty-averages, s. pi. [Average, $.] 

petty-bag, s. Formerly an office in tha 
Court of Chancery, the clerk of which had 
the drawing up of parliamentary writa of 
scire facias, conges d'clire for bishops, <fec. 
[IIanaper-office.] 

petty cash, s. Money expended or re- 
ceived in small items. 

Petty-eash book: A book in which small 
payments and receipts are entered. 

petty - constable, s. [Petit -con- 
stable.) 

petty-coy, s (Pettcot.) 
petty jury, petit-jury, s. 

Law: A jury in criminal cases who try the 
bills found by the grand jury. 

petty-larceny, j. 

Lain. ; The stealing of goods of the vain© 
of twelve pence or under. The distinction 
between petty and grand larceuy ia now 
abolished. 

petty-officer, a. An officer of the Royal 
Navy, corresponding to a non-commissioned 
officer in the army. They are appointed by 
the captain of the ship. 

petty-rlce, s. 

Pot. : Chenopodium Quinoa, largely culti- 
vated on the Pacific slopes of the Andes for 
its seeds, which, after being boiled, are used 
for making gruel or broth. 

petty-sesslon, s. [Session.) 

* petty-treason, s . [Petit-treason.] 
petty-whin, s. 

Pot. : Genista an glica. [Genista.] 

pct’-ty-9h£ips, s. [Pettichaps.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pS(^ 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjnrian. so. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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pet' n lan 5 e, * pet-n lan-^y, s. (Fr. pefu- 
lance, from Lat. petulant (a, from petulans = 
forward, pert, petulant (q.v.); Sp . petulancia ; 
Ital. petulanza.] The quality or state of 
being petulant ; peevishness, pettisliness, 
fretfulness. 

•' Vice, indoleace, faction, and fashtoa produce 
tnlante uhdoeoobera. and mere petulancy not a few." 
— Bp. Berkeley : Aldphron, dial. viL, I SI. 

pet n -lant, n. [Fr., from Lat. petulant, pr. 
par. of * petulo, a ilimin. of peto = to seek ; ltal. 
& Sp. petulante.) Characterized by petulance, 
peevishness, or pettishness; perverse, pet- 
tish, saucy, forward, capricious. 

•' Restraining his hitter aud petulant tongue."— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xix. 

pet-n-lant-ly, *pet u lent-ly,adi\ [Eng. 
petulant; -fy.) In a petulant manner; with 
petulance ; peevishly, pettishly. 

" He no less petulantly thno profanely apply'd to 
himself that text of the holy prophet."— Howell : 
Letter*. bk. lit. let. a 

• pe -tul'-fi-ty, s. (Petulcous.) Wautoo- 
cess ; friskiness. 

** 1 doe therefore much blame the petulcity ." — 
Balt : From Bp. of Coventry. 

•pe-tul'-coua, a. [Lat. petulcus — butting 
with the bonis.] Wanton, frisking, gam- 
bolling. 

" The Pope whistles bis petulcou* rams into order." 
—Cane: Ftat Lux, p. 16L 

e tun, i. [Brazil. = tobacco.] [Petunia.] 
obacco. ( Tnylor , The Watcrpoet.) 

pe-tu'-ni-a, a. [Latinised from pelun (q.v.).] 

But. <£ Ilort. : The typical geuns of the 

[ Petunieie (q.v.) They are solanaceous plants, 
with viscous leaves, and white, violet, or 
purple flowers, cultivated in gardeos. 

pe tu ni-o'-aa, $. pi. (Mod. Lat. pefunf(a); 
Lat.* fem. pi. adj. sulf -ear.) 

Bot. : A genus of Solauaceae, or if that 
order be divided, as it is by Myers into two, 
then of Atropacese. 

pe tun' tze, *. [From the Chinese, Pch- 
tun-lsz.) 

Min. ; A rock consisting largely of quartz, 
with some felspar, used in Chinn for mixing 
with kaolin in the manufacture of porcelain. 

pet - wood, 5 . [Eng. pet , and wood.] 

Bot. : Berrya mollis , one of the Tiliaceee. 

Pet - worth, s. [Seedef.] 

t Ceog . ; A market-town and parish in the 
county of Sussex, thirteen miles N.E. of 
Chichester. 

Petworth marble, a. 

Petrol. <C Comm.: A marble of Wealden age, 
occurring about a hundred feet balow the top 
of the Weald Clay. It is used for architectural 
decoration, especially of churchea. Called 
also Sussex marble, Paludiua marble, aud 
Paludiua limestone. 

petz-lte, s. [After the German chemist, Petz ; 
sulf. -He (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral which is referable to the 
species Hessite (q.v.), In which the silver is 
replaced in varying amounts by gold. Stated 
by Scbr.auf and others from measurements of 
good crystals to be isometric in crystallization, 
though regarded by Beckc as triciinic. Found 
In several localities, but lately in good crystals 
at Botes, Transylvania. 

peu'-^e, s. [Lat., from Gr. nevioj (jvuke) = 
the tlr.) 

Polceobot. : A fossil coniferous tree described 
by Withnrn. Etheridge enumerates one apccies 
from Carboniferous, one from Jurassic, and 
one from Eocene strata. 

pen co din I das, *. pi. (Lat. peucedan- 
(urn); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufl. -idtr.] 

Bot. : A family of Umbel lifers. 

peu 96 da-nln, f. [Mod. Lat. peucedan - 
(urn); - in (Cfom.).J [Imi'Kiiatoiun.] 

peu CO da num, s. [ijnt. peuadanum.^euce- 
tlanus ; Ur/ir«eK< 6 aeoe( 2 >eMA'C<iuHOn), jrrii*« 6 arO« 
( penkeiUtnos ) = the hug's fennel.] 

Bot. : Hog’s Fennel, the typical genus of 
Peucedan h be. Umliels comjiound ; finwers 

white or pink ; petals oliovnte or ohcordute, 
with an inflexed point. Fruit Hat, with a 
browo, tliin border with five ribs, the two 


lateral ones obsolete, with one to three in 
each interstice. Found io tropical and tem- 
perate regions. Known aperies a hundred. 
Peucedanum officinale, P. palustre, and P. 
sativum, wild in Britain, and P. Ostruthium 
naturalised. The root of P. montanum yields 
a white, bitter, fetid juice, used in Courlaod 
against epilepsy. 

peu'-9yl, s. [Gr. wrvVr) (pcuAr) = the hr ; -yl) 
[Tehebilene.] 

peur ml can, s. [Pemmican.] 

peu tin ger'-i-an, a. [Seedef.] An epithet 
applied to a parchment map or table of the 
roads of the ancient Roman Empire, found 
in a library at Speyer in the fifteenth century, 
and made known by Conrad Peutinger, of 
Augsburg. It was constructed in the time of 
Alexander Sever us, about a.d. 2215. 

pew, * pewe, * pue, * puwe, s. (O. Fr. 

pui , puyc — an elevated place, a gallery set on 
the outside with rails to leao on. from Lat. 
podium — an elevated place, a balcony, espec. 
the balcoDy next the arena, where the emperor 
aud other distinguished persons sat; fromGr. 
*66lov ( podion)= a little foot, from n ovc (jmis), 
genit. no5<* (podos) = n foot ; Dut. pnye; lial. 
poggio = a hillock ; Sp. poyo — a stone-bench 
near a door.) 

I. A fixed seat in a church, inclosed and 
separated from those adjoining by partitions. 
Pews, originally square, are now generally 
long and narrow, to aeat several persons. 

*' Petti iu the church may descend hy custom Im- 
memorial (without any ecclesiastical concur relied, 
lrum the ancestor to the heir."— BUuhttone : Commen- 
tar vet, bk. iiL, ch 28. 

*2. A wooden erection, in the shape of a 
square or parallelogram, uaed by lawyers, 
money-lenders, &c.; a bench. 

” From the pewe* o t most wicked Judges. 0/d Play 
Timon, p. 12. 

* 3. A box in a theatre. 

* 1. A pen, & abeepfold, 

pew-cart, *. A oue-horse, two-wbeeled, 
pew-shaped carriage, i>6ed about Nantucket. 
( V. S. Colloq . ) ^ 

pew chair, s. A aeat affixed to the end 
of a pew so as to occupy a part of the aisle 
upon occasion when seats in excess of the pew 
accommodation are required. (Amer.) 

pew-opener, s . An attendant in a church, 
whose duty is to oj>en the pews for the con- 
gregation. 

pew, v.f. (Pew, «.] To furnish with pews. 

pe'-wet, s . [Pewit.] 

• pew-fcl' low, * pue fol low, s. (Eng. 
pew, and fellow.] One who aits m the same 
pew in church : hence, a companion, an 
associate. 

'■ Aud mukei her pewfellvw with others’ in««a" 
Shake tp. : Bichard IU., iv. 1. 

po - wit, po'-wet, pee -wit, n. [From the 
cry of the bird.] 

1. The lapwing. 

2. The laughing gull or mire-crow, 
pewit-gull, s. The same as Pewit, *., 2. 

pew^ ter, * pew tlr, * pew-tyr, s. & a 

[O. Fr. peutre, jwautre, piautre; ltal. pdtro ; 
Sp. j xltrc.] [Sl'ELTEK.] 

A. As substuntive : 

1. Mctall . : The finer pewter is an alloy of 
twelve parts tin, one part nntimouy, and a 
small quantity of copper ; the c«>aiscr, of 
eighty parts tin and twenty of lead. The 
same ingredients as the finer pewter, tint in 
dilferent proportions (nine of tin to one of 
antimony) constitute Britannia metal. Pi-wter 
is specially used for making the drinking- 
vessels called pcwti-r jHits. It was formerly 
omployeil more extensively than now. 

2. A polishing material used by marble- 
workers and derived from the ealcination of 
tin. 

3. A pewter tankard : as, Give it to me In a 
pewter. 

4. Vessels or utensils made of pewter, aa 
plates, W’cr-pots, tankards, Ac. 

"Pewter Mid brrvM. and *11 thliin» that belong to 
houxe or hounckoepiliK. Shttketp. : Turning of the 
Shrew, ti. 

B. As adj . ; Made of or relating to pewter. 

*'Bo I RMio him * two pewter 

Mid a juiir* id vcluct »bc« thcil knluo *."— Uaekiuyt : 
Voyivjet, L 280. 


boil, bo^ : pout, jowl ; cat, 9CII, chorus. 9hln. benph ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
Uau slic-n. tlon. -slon = shun; -t.lon, slon = zhun. clous, tlous, - 


pew ter-er, a. [Eng. pewter; -tr.\ A smith 
who works iu pewter; one who make# 
vessels or utensils of pewter. 

" He »bAll ctuuve you. juid dbtcliM^e yoo, with th* 
motion of A pewtereri luimmer." — Shoketp.: i H retry 
IV.. IiL X 

1i The Pewterers are a London Gomjiaay, 
Incorjiorated a.d. 1473. 

pow ter wort, s. [Eng. P ewter, and trorf.) 
Bot. : Etpiiselwm hyemolc. 

pew' ter-y, a. [Eng. pewter ; - y .] Belonging 
to or resembling pewter : as, a pewtery taste. 

pew'-y, a. [Eng. pew ; -y.] Enclosed by 
fences ; fenced iu ao as to form small fields. 
(Starting slang.) 

"Sixty or MVeiity yean »ltice the fcacr* »erw 
•trouper, the i<uclo»ure« mnnller. the country mor» 
pewy. aud the hedges rougher Mid h&iner tliau U QOW 
Uie cs»e. ‘ — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1685. 

pex i-ty, s. [Lat. pejettas, from perus =- 
wuolly, prop. pa. jmr. ot pecto = to comb.] 
The nap of cloth. 

Pey'-er, J. [For def. see compouod.] 

Peyer's gland?, s. pi. 

Ayiut. : Aggregate, small circular patches, 
surrounded by siuijilc follicles, with flattened 
villi occupying the interspace. Tiny art- 
situated near the lower end ot the ileum, amt 
their ulceration is the pathognomonic charae 
tcn.stic of enteric or typhoid fever, liene tliei' 
importance. They were discovered and de 
scribed in 1677, by John Conrad Peyer, a 
Swiss auatomist. 

* peynt, v.t. & i. [Paint.1 

* pcy-trel, pet rel, pet-tret, s. [Poitreu ] 

pe-zi'-za, s. [Lat. pczicce , pezitic (jd.), froui 
Gr. irc^occ? (jwzikes ), rre^ecu (p«mi) = mush 
rooms without a stalk and without a root.] 
Bot. : A large genus of Ascuinycetous Fungi 
The species at tii^t ajqiear as closed sacs, 
bursting at tlie top ami spreading out, re 
actable a cup, containing asci and paraph y sea 
Many are brightly coloured. They are foum> 
on dead wood, on the ground among leaves, &c 

pez -l zoid, n. [Mod. Lat. peziza, and Gr. 
(cidos) = form, appeurance.J Resembling a 
fungus of the genus T’eziza (q.v.). 

* pezle mezle, adv. (Pell-mell.) 

pez'-o phaps, s. [Gr. os ( pezos ) = od foot, 
walking, and »f>d \ p (ptuips)= a dove.] 

Ornith. : Solitaire ; an extinct genus of Didi 
die, wiib a single sjiei ies, Ptzophaps solitaria , 
from the Island of Rodriguez. It was described 
by Lequat in 170S from personal observation, 
and probably survived till 1761. It was allied 
to the Dmlo (q.v.), but the neck and legs were 
longer, and the bird wus more slightly built 
They were formerly very abundant, and, 
being excellent eating, the early voyage!* 
destroyed great numbers of them. The in 
troduction of swine, which ran wild iu the 
forest, and f»Ml on the eggs and the young 
birds, completed their extermination. The 
Solitaire was provisionally described and 
figured (I'roc. Zool. .S«\, 1S65, pp. 200, 
pi. viji.) as IHdus nuzarenus, and its oste- 
ology is discussed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1S69, pp. 327-62. 

pez 6 pd ri* nre.s. pi. I Mod. l^at. pe:opor(us); 
l>,it. fem. pi. ndj. sutt. -m<e.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Psittacida*, coin- 
piehendmg the True Purrakeets. 

p6 zop or US, s. [Gr. jr^'orropiK (pezO]x>ros\ 
— going by land : ir<£o< (pezos) — on foot, and 
nt>po? (jioros) = n passage.! 

Ornith. : The typical g«*nus of the Pezo- 
jiorime (q v.). The upper nmndibli* lots the 
margin arched and entire ; the lower is much 
thicker nod stronger. Tail long, cunrated ; 
tarsus lengthened , claws very slender. [Pah- 
KAKKirr.) 

pfAtf itc,«. [After M. PfalV ; suir. *ih (.Uin. >J 
JfiM, : The same ns Jamesonitk (q v.). 

pfahl bau ton (au ns oil), *. pi. [Gcr. 
p/ithl = a I like, and hnufrii =u dwellings, from 
to build. | The iinme given ti\ (iermau 
Aieluiologists to lake-dwellings (q.v.). 

pfdn nig, pfen nirig, *. [Ger. | A small 
copper coin of various \alues, curieut In 
Germany and the neighbouring Slates. Tlio 

, 09; crrpoct, Xenophon, oxlst* ow = u, 
bIous = alius, bio, - die, Ac. = b 9 L d 9 L 
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pfennig nf the German Empire Is the y^th 
part of the mark (q.v.). [Penny.] 

Pfiilgst, ». [Ger.] Same as Whitsun. 

pha'-ca, s. [Gr. ipnaKos) = the lentil ; 

<t>axn (phake) = its fruit.] 

Bot. : A large genus of papilionaceous plants, 
aob-tribe Astragale;e. Now reduced to As- 
tragalus (q.v.). 

pha-cid-i-a'-9e-i a. pi. [Mod. Lat. pha- 

cidi(um) ; Lat. masc. pi. adj. suff. * acei .] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Ascomvcetuus Fungi. 
Receptacle coriaceous, the disc ultimately 
exposed by the rupture of its outer coat. 

pha-9id' l-um, s. [Jlod. Lat, dimin. from 
pOaca (q. r.).] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Phacidei 
(q.v.). The depressed receptacles burst above 
by a few angular lacinire. Found on living and 
dead oak-leaves, raspberry-leaves, &c. The 
commonest is Phacidhtm coronatum , having 
a yellow disc surrounded by black teeth. 

phac'o-chere, phac'-o~chcere, s. [Pha- 

cochcerus. 1 Auy individual of the genua 
Pliacuulioerus (q.v.). 

pha.o-6-choer-us (oer as er). *. [Gr. 
<f)aKos (phakos) = a wart, and x at P°« ( choiros ) 
= a hog.) 

Zool. : Wart-hog ; a genus of Suidae, distin- 
guished by a fleshy wart under each eye, 
large, sharp, recurved canines, and the peculiar 
formation of the last molars. There are only 
two apecies : Phacocharus celianus (/Elian's 
Wart-hog), from the north, and P. cethiopicus 
(the Ethiopian Wart-hog) from the south of 
Africa. Tbeir food consists almost principally 
of roots. 

phac-oid, a. [Gr. (phakos ) = a bean, 

a lentil, and *T5oq (cidos) = form, appearance.] 
Resembling a lentil ; lenticular. 

phac -o-lite, s. [Gr. (francos (phakos) = a bean, 
and MOos ( 'lithos ) = stone ; Ger. pAafcoiit.] 

Min. : A variety of Chabazite(q.v.), occurring 
in lenticular forms arising fromtwinuing. First 
found at Leipa, Bohemia. 

phi£e'-6mn, s. [Gr. <#>a«ds (phakos) = any- 
thing shaped like a lentil; n connect., and 
•in (bTicm.).] 

Chem. : An albuminous substance consti- 
tuting the inner portion of the crystalline 
leus of the eyes of hshes. (H'ahs.) 

pha-cop'-l-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phacop(s) ; 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. sutT. -idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Trilobites. Head 
well developed, the globella broadest iu front, 
with three lateral grooves; eyes large, and 
having facets ; four instead of the three nor- 
mal pairs of grooves; body-rings eleven. 
Lower Silurian to the Devonian inclusive. 

phac ops, s. [Gr. <f>a«ds (phakos), or 
(phake), and <1 j 0 (ops)=eye, face, countenance.] 
[Phaca] 

Palceont. : Tlie single genus of the Phacop- 
idae (q.v.). 

pha -co-scope, pha'-ko-scope, s. [Gr. 
<f>aKos (phakos) = anything lenticular, and 
<rK07rfa) (skoped) = to look.] 

Optics: An instrument devised by Helm- 
holtz for observing the reflected images seen 
in the human eye when it is being accom- 
modated to a near object. It is made by a 
dark room with a candle inside and apertures 
for the observed and observing eyes. 

phae-ftc -tin-Ite, s. [Gr. <f>aios (phaios) = 
dusky ; axW? ( aktis ) =. a ray, genit. axru'Os 
(aktinos), and Eng. sutr. • ite(Min ).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in radiated 
masses in Nassau, Germany. Hardness, 2 ; 
ap. gr. 2997 to 3 0 67 ; colour, greyish-brown. 
Analysis yielded : silica, 35*5 ; alumina, 10*9 ; 
aesquioxide of iron, 2 j* 4 ; protoxide of man- 
ganese, 14 ; magnesia, 5*3 ; lime, 7*2 ; water, 
8*1 = 99*8. Found in a rock called Iserite, 
and is probably an altered hornblende. 

phae-no car -pous, a. [Gr. 4>aivoaai (phai- 
nomai ) = to appear, and «ap7ros (/jarpos) = 
fruit.] 

Bot. : Bearing a fruit which has no adhesion 
with surrounding parts. 

phre' no-gam, s. [Gr. 4>aiw (phaina) = to 
show, and ydp.09 (gamas) — marriage ; Fr. 


phenogame.] A phanerogamous plant, as 
Opposed to a cryptogam (q.v.). 

phae-no-ga’-mi-a, s. pi. [Phanerogamic.] 

phae-no-gam'-ic, a. [Ph^nooam.] 

Bot. : Having visible sexual organs. The 
same as Phanerogamic (q.v.). (J. D. Hooker , 
In Lindletfs Vtg. King. (ed. 3rd), p. 94.) 

phae-nog'-a-moiis, a. [Eng. pheenogam; 
-ous.) 

Bot. : Having manifest flowers ; phaneroga- 
mous. 

phae-nonT-e-non, s. [Phenomenon.] 

phse'-o 9yst, $. [Gr. <£cno? ( phaios ) = dusky 
gray, and Eng. cyst (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Decaiane’s name for Cytoblast (q.v.). 

phaeo -lao'-ma, s. [Pref. phceo-, and Gr. 
AaL/xd? (lain os) — the throat.] 

Ornith. : Li lac -throats ; a genus of Trocld- 
lida?, with two species, Phnoleema rubinoidcs, 
from Columbia, and P. ( equator inlis, from 
Ecuador. Bill straight, and longer than the 
head. The metallic colours are confined to 
the crown of the head and a conspicuous 
metallic lilac spot on the throat. 

phae o-ret in, s. [Gr. </>auk (phaios) = gray, 
and prjrti'T] ( rhetine ) = resin.] 

Chem. : C^II^Oy. A brown resinous sub- 
stance extracted from rhubarb rout by alcohol 
of G0-S0 per cent. It is inodorous, tasteless, 
insoluble in water and ether, very soluble in 
alcohol, in the alkalies, and in acetic acid. 
Heated on pl.itinum foil, it melts, gives off a 
faint odour of rhubarb, and bums away with- 
out leaving a trace of ash. 

phae 09' ic, a . [Eng. phcros(on); -ic.] (See 
compound.) 

phaeosic-acld, s. [Ph.eoson.] 

phae'-d son, s. [Gr. <t>aio<: (phaios) = gray ; 
sutT. -oa.] 

Chem. : Phaeosic acid. A name given to a 
brown substance extracted from the pericarp 
of the bay-berry, by a solution of sodium car- 
bonate. 

pha'-e-thon, pha'-S-ton, s. [Phaeton.] 
Ornith . : Tropic-bird (q.v.), Boatswain-bird; 
the sole genus of the family Pliaetliontidse 
(q.v.). Bill as long as the head, gently curved 
above, edges notched, nostrils partly closed 
by a membrane ; two middle feathers of the 
tail very long and narrow. Three apecies are 
known, all from tropical seas. 

pba-e-thon'-ti-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. phae- 
thon , genit. phaethont(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
sutT. -u/o?.] 

Ornith. : A family of Steganopodes (q.v.), 
with the single genus Pliacthon (q.v.). 

pha eth-or'-nis, s. [Gr. 4>ae$<uv ( phaethon ), 
and opvts (omis) = a bird.] 

Ornith.: Long-taited Hermits; a genus of 
Trochilid#, with about twenty species from 
tropical America. They are distinguished by 
their strongly graduated tails, the middle 
feathers being the longest, and in mnst of the 
apecies all the tail-feathers are conspicuously 
tipped with white. The male and female are 
alike io coloration. 

Pha'-e-ton, s. [Fr. phaetons a phaeton, 
from Lat. Phaeton ; Gr. <kai$<uv (Phaethon) = 
son of Helios.] 

1. Gr. Mythol. : The son of Helios and the 
ocean nymph Clyinene, who, having extracted 
an oath from his father that he would grant 
him whatever he asked, demanded permission 
to drive the chariot of the sun for one day. 
llis inexperience would hrve caused a total 
conflagration had not Jupiter launched his 
thunder, aad hurled Phaeton into the river 
Eridanus. 

2. Vehicles : An open four-wheeled carriage, 
usually drawn by t>vo horses. 

“ At Selgrtive’a once upon n. time 
There stood n phaeton sublime." 

Warton : The Phaeton A the One- Hone Chaise. 

3. Ornith. : [Phaethon]. 

* pha c-ton'-ic, a. [Eng. phaeton ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to or like a phaeton. (Lamb.) 

t pha-e-to-m'-nae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. phaeton ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -incr.] 

OrnifTi. : A family of the unrestricted Pele- 
canidie (q.v.), coextensive with Phaethontidae. 


phag-e-de -na, phag-e-dso'-na, ». [Lat 

phagedeena , from Gr. <t>ayidau>a (phagidaina\ 
from ^ayei.^ (phagein) — to eat ; Fr. phagtdene.) 

1. A spreading obstinate ulcer; an ulcei 
which eats and corrodes the neighbouring 
paits. 

2. A canine appetite. 

phag-e-den -ic, phag^e-dasn ic, a. & 1 

[Lat. phagedeenicus, from Gr. 0aye6am«os 
(phagedai n ikos ).] 

A. adj. : Of or pertaioing to phagedena ; 
of the nature or character of phagedena; 
phagedenmis. 

B. subst. : A preparation or application 
which causes the absorption or the death and 
sloughing of fungous flesh. 

* phag-e-den'-ic-al, * ph&g-e-daen -10- 

al, a. [Eng. phagedenic; -ai.J The same as 
Phagedenic (q.v.). 

phag-e-de'-nous, ph&g-e-dssn’-ous, a. 

[Lat. phagedcen(a ); Eug. adj. suff. -cms.] Phage- 
denic. 

phal-ac'-ri-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat . phalacr(u3) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suit, -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Clavicoro Beetles. 
They are short and convex, have their an- 
tenna; eleven-jointed; wing-cases covering the 
abdomen ; live-join ted tarsi, the ttrst three 
with brush-like palms, the fouitli very short. 
They fly well, and are found on flowers. 
British genera, Ph.ilacms and Olibrus ; spe- 
cies foui teen. (Dallas.) 

* phal-a-cr6c-6-ra9’-i-d£0, s.pl [Lat. pha- 
lacrocorax, genit. phalacrocorac(is) ; fein. pi. 
adj. sulT. -idir.] 

Ornith. : A family of Illigcr’a Steganopodes, 
approximately co extensive *vitb the Pelc- 
canidse as unrestricted. 

phal a-crdc'-d-r&x, $. [Lat, from Gr. 

<f>aAa.KpOKOpa£ (phalakrokorax ) : <ha.\aKpo<; (phal- 
akros ) = bald, and «opa£ (korox) = a crow.] 
Ornith. : Cormorant (q.v.); agenusof Phala- 
crocoracidie, or, according to modern 01 nl- 
thulogists, of the Pelecanidje as nnrestiictcd. 
The four toes are all connected by a web; 
tail long and stiff ; no exterior nostrils in 
adult. Species thirty-five, universally dis- 
tributed. 

phal-a-crd'-sis, s. [Phalacrus.] 

Med. : Balduess Of the head; calvitiea. 

ph*tr-a-cru.9, s. [Gr. 4>a\a Kpos (phalakros) 
= bald-pated.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the Plialao- 
ridje. Four species are British. 

t pha-lse’-na, s. [Gr. 0dAau'a (p?ia(aina), 
ipaAXaiya (phallaina)=( l)a whale, (2) a inoth.j 
Entom. : A vast genus of Lepidoptera 
founded by Linnaeus, who included under it 
all the moths. It is now broken up iiite 
groups, families, and genera. 

* pha lse'-ni-des, s. pi. [Mod. Lat.pfca?<rft(o); 
Lat. masc. or fem. pi. suff. -ides.] 

Entom. : A name formerly given to the 
Moths. 

phal-se-noi'-dse, s. pi [Mnd. l^at. phalcm(a) ; 
Gr. c! 6 o 9 = form, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. gntf. 
- idee .] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Noc* 
turna. Antenna? pubescent or ciliated ; ab- 
domen slender, not crested ; posterior wings 
brightly coloured ; larva smooth, elongated, 
with sixteen legs. Two British species. 
(StoiTtfoft.) 

phal se-nop -sis, s. [Mod. Lat. phalcen(a\ 
and Gr. 01//15 (o;wis)= appearance.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sarcantliida? ; beautifhl 
orchids, epiphytes, from the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Cultivated in English greenhouses. 

* pha-lang'-al, a. [Eng. phalang(e); -al.] 
Pertaining or belonging to the phalanges or 
small bones of the fingers and toes. 

phal range, s. [Phalanx.] 

pha-l^n -ge-al, phal an ge'-an, a. [Eng. 

phalange ; -al, -an.] Plialangal (q.v.). 

phal'-an-ger, s. [Fr., from phalange , one of 
tlie small bones of the fingers or toes.] (See 
extract, after def., on aext page.) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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Zool. : The popular English name for any 
individual of the sub-family Phalangistime 
(q.v.), Phalangers are small woolly-coated 
marsupials, 
with oppos- 
able great toes, 
which are des- 
titute of a usd. 

They are, for 
the most part, 
vegetable feed- 
ers, though 
some are insec- 
tivorous, ami 
in confinement 
any of them 
will readily de- 
voiir 8tn8ll 

birds or other sooty phalange**. 

animals. They 

may be grouped in two classes, those with, and 
those without, a patagium or flying-membrane. 
The most important will be found in this dic- 
tionary under their popular names. 

** ButTuii pave to a pair of cuscu^a examined by him 
the name that head* this article. ‘ PhnlaugerJ on 
account of the peculiar structure of tlio second and 
third toes of the hind feet, which Are united In a 
common ak In up to the uall*."— Encyc. Brit . (ed. 9th), 
xvliL 127. 


phalan'-gef, s. pi [Phalanx. J 

pha-lan’-gi-al, pha-lan'-gi an, «. [Pha- 
langeal, Phalanoean.) 

ph&l-£n gtf'-i-dae, ph^-lin'-gi-dfe, s . pi . 
[Mod. Lat. phalangium; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
sulT. -wife.] 

Zool. : Spiders ; a family of Huxley’s order 
Arthrogastrn. Eyes, two ; maxillary palpi fili- 
form, terminated by simple hooks; cephalo- 
thorax and abdomen distinct, nearly of equal 
breadth, the latter divided into segments ; legs 
long ; qq metamorphosis. It contains the 
Harvest-men. or Harvest Spiders. They are 
very active. Various eccentric forms occur in 
Brazil. 

pha-liin'-gl-otis, a. [Lat. phatangi(um) ; 
Eng. adj. sulT. -ous.) Pertaining or relating 
to spiders of the genus Phalangium. 

ph&l an-gis'-ta, s. [Mod. Lat., from Fr. 
phalange.] [Phalanges] 

Zool. : True Phalangers, the Opossums of the 
Australian colonists ; the typical genus of 
the Bub-fsinily Phalangiatinte. Feet normal ; 
tail long and bushy, naked only for a few 
inches sloog the under side of the tip. Four 
or five species, of which the best known is 
Phalanghta vulpeculus, the Vulpine Phalanger, 
common in zoological gardens. It is 8 native 
of Australia, ami is replaced in Tasmania hy 
P. fuliqinosus, the Brown Phalanger. P. nana 
is the Dormouse Phalanger. (Phalanger.) 

ph&l an gis'-tl dco, s. pi [Mod. Lat. phal- 
angist(u); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl'. -ida\ ] 

Zool: A family of Huxley's Metatheriu (= 
Didclphin or Marsupialia). Animals of small 
or moderate size ami arboreal habits, feeding 
on vegetable or mixed diet, inhabiting Aus- 
tralia and the l’npuan Islands. There are 
three sub-familcs, rhalangistime, Phascolarc- 
tinre, and Tarsi ped in re. [Thylacoleo.) 

ph&l An-gis-ti n», s. pi. [Mod. ljit. phal- 
a>mi5/(u); Lat fern. pi. adj. sulL -ime.) 

Zv»l : The typical sub-family of the Phal- 
augi tid;a (q.v.). a numerous group, varying 
in aizo from that of a mouse to a Inrge eat. 
Habits arboreal; distributed abundantly 
In the Australian region. Ten genera arc re. 
cognised, Plmlanglsta, Cuscus, Pscudoehlrus, 
Petaurista, Dactylopsila, Petaurus, Gymno- 
belideus, Dromlein, Dlatoechurus, and Acro- 
bata. [Pi I A LA NO Ell.] 

* phAl-an-gito, s. [Lat. phalangites, from 
Ur. <J»uAavyiTT)s (f'hahnggit(»), from <j>aA dyf 
(phalangx) = a ]dialanx (q.v.); Fr. phulungite.) 
A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 

pha-l&n'-gi ^ tun, s. 

Zool.: Tha typienl genus of the Phalan- 
giidw (q.v.). 


phdl-Sjl-Ster'-i-an, a. & t. (Eng. phalan- 
stery; -an.) 

A. As adj. ; Pertaining or relating to phalan- 
sterianlsm. 

B. suhst. : A supporter or advocate of 

phalansterianism ; a Kourierlst. . 

phal-an-stcr'-I-an ism, s. (Eng. phalan* 
sterian; -ism.) [Fourierism.) 

phal an stc-ri’-i- dae, $. pi [Mod Lat. 
ptudansteri(um) ; Lat. foiu. pi. adj. suit. -id<r.) 

Zool. : A family of Flagella ta Discostomata. 
Animalcules more or less ovate, bearing a 
single terminal flagellum, tha base of which 
is encircled by a membranous collar. Two 
genera : Phalaosterimn and Prutosprmgia. 

phal-an'-ster ism, 5. [Eng. phalanstery) ; 
-tm.) The same as Pu alanstekianish (q. v.). 

phftlan-ster'-l-uin, s. [Mod. Lat.) [Phal- 
anstery.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Phalan - 
steriidae. There are two species, Phakinsterium 
consociatum and P. digitetum, both freshwater. 

phal&n ster-y, $. [Fr. phalanstere , from 
Gr. tfmAdyf (pluilangx)=.& phalanx (q.v.).] 

1. A community of persons living together 
according to the system of Fourier. [Fou- 
rierism.) 

“A phalamtery of all tho friends. C. Kingtley : 
AUon Locke, cli. vlii. 

2. The building occupied as a dwelling by 
phalansteriaos. 

phal-anx, pha lanx (pi. * p ha- Ian- 
gef, phal ahx e§, or plia-lanx* ej), s. 

[Lat., from Gr. «£uAoly£ (phalan gx) = a line of 
battle, a battalion ; i$p. fulunje; \ta.\./ulange.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as 11. I. 

"Aforetime they bod their battalions thick and 

ctoee together like the Macedonian phalange*."— P. 
Holland ; Livy, p. 286. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A body of troops or men formed la close 
array, or any number of people distinguished 
for firmness and solidity of union. 

" But at present they formed a united phalanx."— 
Macaulay ■ But. Eng., cb. vL 

(2) A society or association of members 
organized upon the plan of Fourier, aud 
having a common dwelling. [Phalanstery.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Greek Anliq. : The close order of battle 
in which the heavy-armed troops of a Grecian 
army were usually drawn up. There were 
several different arrangements of the phalaux 
peculiar to different states ; but the most 
celebrated was that iuvented by Philip of 
Maccdoa. 

" The Macedonians were the most famous for th!» 
way of tiuhiittllng : their phalanx is described by 
Polybius to bo u square bat tall of plkeiuen, consisting 
of sixteen lu flank, eud five bundled in (rout; tho 
soldiers stand lug so close together, that the pikes of 
the flfth rank acre extended three foot beyond the 
front of the battull."— Hotter: AntlguUUt of U reeve, 
bk. ill., ch. vi. 

2. A lull. (PI): The small bones of tho 
fingers and toes, ho called from their regulnr 
disposition. Normally each digit has three 
phalanxes. Called also internodes. 

# 3. Pot. (PI.) (Of the form phalanges): A 
number of stamens joined by their filaments. 

t 4. Zool : A sub-family. 

ph&l aiixed, ■ pha-l&hxed, a. [Eng. 
phalanx; -«f.j Formed ur drawn up in a 
phalanx ; in close array. 

" Though now one phalanxed host should meet the 
foe." Byron: Childe Harold, L 80. 

phftl-a-rid-6-ee, pha-lar e-fe, s. pi. 

[Lat. p/u*I«r(is), or genit. phalarid(is) ; fem. 
jd. sdj. stiir. -fee.) 

Pot. : A tribe of Graminaccw, series Cliaan- 
thofe. The apikelets nre compresaod, generally 
dorsnlly, and are deciduous, the lowest empty 
glumo is small or absent, tho second larger, 
the third with a palea, and sometimes with a 
male flower; the fourth with a palcn and bi- 
sexual flower hardening round the fruit. 


phal &n go'-KLs, m. 

1. An abnormal alignment, or a turning 
inward of tha eyelashes. 

2. A dropping of the upper eyelid. 

* phal' dn store, i. [Fr] A phalnnslery 
(q.V.). 


pha-lar*- Is, s. from Gr. $oA«pis(jdinfo. 

rw), «^aArjpi? (pAnWris).] 

Pot. : Tho typical genus of the Pbnlnridcie 
q.v.). The flower glumes are three, flm upper 
liacxunl, the two lower ones rudimentary. 
Known species sixteen ; one, Phahirls anirnii- 
naoea, a grass two to six feet high, growing in 


rivers, lakes, Ac., ia British. /*. canariensii 
furnishes canary seed. It U naturalized la 
Britain. 

phal'-a-ropo, *. [PHALAnorua.] 

0rn<fA. : The popular name of any individual 
of the genus 1‘balaropus fq.v.). Two snecies 
are common, extending throughout Northern 
Euroi»e and Noriliern Asia. The Bed or lied- 
ncclced I’hal.irops (Phalaropus hyperboreus), 
about the size of a Sandpiper, lias the upper 
parts blackish-gray, the feathers edged with 
red, aides of the neck chestnut; thorax, breast, 
and belly white. The Gray Phahirope (P. 
fulicarius) is so called from the prevailing hue 
of its winter plumage ; in summer the upper 
parts exhibit a mixture of black, white, sud 
y» How ; breast and under parts reddish chest- 
nut. It is rather larger than the first species. 
Wilson's Phalaropc (P. wilsonii) is a North 
American bird; the lobes of tha toes hava a 
narrower border, and the legs are longer and 
slenderer tliau in the other two species. They 
feed on minute Crustacea, and their flesh is 
oily snd unpalatable. 

pha l&r-o pi’-nco, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phala- 
rop(us) ; Lai. fem. pi. a lj. sutt”. -I'jur.l 
Ornith.: A sub- family of Scolopacid;e (q. v.X 

pha-lar -o -pus, s. [Gr. ifxiAapiy (jduilaris) 
= a coot, and n-ovs (potts) = a toot.) 

Ornith. : The sole genus of the sub-family 
Phalaropina? (q.v.) ; with three species. Bill 
rather long, weak, straight, depressed ; nostrils 
basal ; legs rather short, slender, three toes 
lu front, one behind ; the anterior toes fur- 
nished with an extension of membrane later- 
ally, forming lobes, slightly serrated at the 
edges. Wings, long, pointed. (PHALARorE.) 

phal lie, a. [Gr. <£aAAi*o<; (phallikos), from 
9 -aAAos (phallos) = the phallus (q.v.). j Of or 
pertaiaiug to the phallus or plnillism. 

•* I could nut li'aru anything ebout a phallic rnuno- 
lith.”— Cornhltl Magazine, OcL, l$8l. p 4W. 

t phal'-li 91^111, 5. (Eng. p/iailic ; -im.) The 
same as Pualhsm (q.v ). 

"They imut necessarily have manifested seuiuol 
tcnilenciea uf the very nature of wAuMieum."— 
McClintock A Strong. V yvlop. Bib. Lit., vtb. 6C. 

phal lism, s. [Eng., &c. phall(us) ; -ism.) 
Comjkir. Relig. : The worship of the fertiliz- 
ing power of nature under the symbol of ths 
phallus (q.v.). The idea that natural produc- 
tions were engendered in 8 manner akin to the 
propagation of man and the lower animnls is 
poetically expressed by Virgil (Georg, ii. 325- 
327) and Lucretius (i. 257, 599). Phallism 
appears to have been st first an independent 
cult, but was afterwards adopted into other 
forms of worship, or it may have been the 
germ whence other forms sprang. Its origin 
is unknown. The Phoenicians ascribed its 
introduction Into their worship to Adonis ; 
the Egyptians to Osiris, the Phrygians to 
Atys, and the Greeks to Dionysos, but such a 
belief may well have arisen lu mnny places 
in the infancy of the human race. [Asiitoukth, 
Baal, Bel, GnoVE, s., 11. I, Linoa, Seupknt- 
WOllSIlIf, Yoni.) 

*'Tho rcllglou of Baal, op-nly denounced hy tb« 
prophet*, U*u* a »ort of phnllum . . . aa lilcti the Jt»* 
loo often Imitated."— McClintock A Strong Cyclop, 
Lib. Lit.. vllL «, 

ph^l loi -dc-i, s. pi. [Lat. phull(us) (q.v.X 
and Gr. «!6o? (ndos).] 

Bot. : A 8ub-onler of Gastromycetoua Fungi, 
having n large clavate, columnar, suleate 
body, or globular, hollow, latticed framework 
protruded from lhu summit of the ruptured 
pertdium. 

phdl-lils (pi. ph&T-li), i. [IaL, from Gr. 
^>oAAo? ( jihttllos ).J 

1. Ctmjmr. lUlig. : The representation of the 
mule organ of generation as n symbol of tho 
fertilizing nowur in nnluro. According to 
Wcstropp (foe. inf. cit., p. 31), three ohaaes 
In its roprcsentAf ion should be noted : (1) when 
It was the object of reverence and religious 
worship; (2) when it was used as n protection 
against nmlign Influences, and especially 
against the evil eye ; and (3) when it U-caiuo 
tin* emblem of mere licentiousness (Juvenal, 
il. 95). 

"Tin' Jcwn did not r«ca|«« thU »«*r»lil»; and m 
thi-lr *>unifU nmmif.n l urluy />h \lli uf gold and of 
• liver, a* we ibid 111 K‘rki<-1 avl. 1?.“—- Wettrvpp^A 
• .< a.'* Hf .'y»oAat p, *7. 

2. Pat. : The typical g.-mis *»f the Plmllnldsl 
(q v.X Ijirge terrestrial fungi, sometimes 


boil, : poTit, ; cat, ^cU, chorus, ^hln, bonph ; go, gem: thin, this: sin, nij ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist. Wg, 
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growing on rotten wood and very poisonous. 
Phallus impudicus, the Stinkhorn, growing 
In woods and hedgea, ia very fetid. P. can- 
inus ia scentless. 


phallus - worship, «. The same aa 
Phallism (q.v.). 

■< Phtilliu -unnhip. so widely spread among the 
nations of antiquity, must have arisen out of an iu- 
noceut veneration of the generative principle. - 
Orimm : Teutonic Mythology led. fatallybrass). i. 213. 
(Note.) 


pha nae -us, 3. (Gr. ( phanaio .<) = 

giving or bringing light.] 

Enlom. : A genus of l^amellieorn Beetles, 
eub- family Coprime. The males have a cephalic 
horn. One almost as large exists in the female 
of Pha nmis landfer. They are large, splendid 
beetles from the warmer parts of America. 


♦phane, 3 . (Fane (2), s.] A temple. 

“In euery place, pmacle. phane, and vpon euery 
gate." — Joye ' Expoticion of D>in*el, ch. ix. 

phan er-O-, pref [Gr. <f>arepo<; (phaneros) = 
visible; <Jx*iVu> (phaino) — to bring to light.] 
Visible, manifest. 


phSn -er o gam, s. [Phanerogam! a.] 

Bot. : A plant belonging to the Phanero- 
gamia (q.v.). 

phan-er-6-ga' mi a, s. pi. [Pref. phanero -, 
and Gr. y apos (games) = marriage ] 

Bot. : A primary division of the vegetable 
kingdom, containing all flowering plants. 
Opposed to Cryptogam ia (q.v.). 


* phaji -er-o-ga’-mi-an, a. [Eng. phanero- 
gam; -urn.] Phanerogamic (q.v.). 

phan cr o -gam ic, ph&n cr-og' a- 
mous, a. [Mod. Lat. phanerogam(ia) ; Eng. 
sutf. -ic, -oms.] 

Bot. : Having visible sexual organa ; of or 
belonging to the Plianerogamia (q.v.). 


phan er-6-glos’ sa, s. pi [Pref. phanero-, 
and Gr. y\ w<r<ra (glossa) = a tongue.] 

Zodl. : A division or sub-order of the Batra- 
chiati order Anoura, in which a tongue is 
present. They are divided into two groups, 
Discodaetyla and Oxydactyla (q.v.). 

phan-cr-6 pleu ri d®, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
phaneropleur\on ) (q.v.) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufl". 

Paloeont. : A family of Ganoid Fishes, sub- 
order Dipnoi. Caudal fin diphycercal ; verti- 
cal continuous ; gular plates ; scales cycloid ; 
jaws with a aeries of minute conical teeth on 
the margin. ( Giinther .) It corresponds to 
the Phaneropleurini nf Huxley. 

phaji-er o pleu ri'-ni, 3 . pi. [Mod. Lat 

phaneropleitr(on ) ; .Lat. masc. pi. adj. sutf. 
-trti.] IPhaneropleubid.c.1 

phin er-6-pleu' ron, 3 . [Pref. phanero-, 
and Gr. jrAeupoc ( plcvron ) = a rib.] 

Balmont. : The typical genus of the family 
Plianeiopleuridae (q.v.). It ia of Devonian 
age. The. Carboniferous genus Uronemus ia 
probably geuerically identical with Phanero- 
plenron. (Giinther.) 

phan' -si- gar, s. [Hind. = a strangler.] An 
hereditary strangler ; a Thug (q.v.). 

ph&n'-ta-scope, phan tas'-ma scope, 

3 . [Gr* ^d^Tuo-pa (phantasvva) = an image, 
and <jkoti€u) (scoped) = to view, to observe.] 
An instrument invented by Dr. John Locke 
of Cincinnati, to illustrate some phenomena 
of binocular vision. 


Phan-ta^’-1-S.st, s. [Gr. <J>am o-u*£w (;tfi«n- 
tasiazo) = to cheat with vain appearances.] 
Church Hist, it EcdesioL (PI): A division of 
the Monophysite sect in the sixth century, who 
followed Julian of Halicarnassus in believing 
that the Divine nature had so insinuated itself 
into the body of Christ from the very moment 
of his conception that it became incorruptible. 
Nor did it feel real hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
or pain, but only semblances. Called also 
Aphthartodocetse, Doeeta?, and Manichaeans. 
( Moshcim .) 

•* A dim shadow that recasts 
The creed of the /’/mHfuxiarfs." 

Longfellow : Way tide Inn. (Interlude ) 

•phan t&^m, ’phan-tas' ma, 3 . [Gr. 
^miTaayift (phantasma) ; *Fr. jJianfasm*!.] 
[Phantom.] 

1. A creation nf the fancy ; an apparition, 


a phantom ; an optical illusion ; an imaginary 
existence which seems to be real. 

•* A phantasm like * dream of night." 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, 1L 

2. A fancy, a notion, an idea. 

phaji-tas-ma-gor l-a, s. [Gr. aop.a 
(phantasmi) = a phantasm, and dyopd (agora) 
= an assembly, a collection ; ayeipw (ageird) 
= to collect.] 

I, Literally: 

1. An optical effect produced by a magie- 
lantern. The glass is painted black on all 
parts except that occupied by the figures, 
which are painted in transparent eolours. 
The image is thrown upon a transparent 
screen placed between the spectators and the 
lantern. By moving the instrument towards 
or from the screen, the figures are made to 
diminish or increase in size, which is capable 
(c.< 7 ., if the figure be a skeleton) of producing 
startling effects. 

2. The apparatus by which such effect is 
produced. 

II. Fig. • A mixed gathering of figures ; a 
medley. 

‘‘ Tbe man tm % phantasmagoria In 
Himself." Byron: Vision of Judgment, Jxxvil. 

♦phan ta^-ma gor-i-al, a. [Eng. phan- 
tasmagoria) ; -a/.] Pertaining or relating to 
phantasmagoria ; phantasmagoric. 

phan ta§ ma-gor-Ic, ph&n-tas ma- 
gor -ic-al, a. [Eng. pkanta$magor(ia) ; -ic, 
-ical.] Phantasmagoria! ; varied. 

"Genius and Its works were as phantasmagoric as 
the rest * - — Lowell Among my Books, p. K2. 

*ph&n -ma-gor-y, I . [Phantasma- 
goria.] 

♦phan t&$-mal, a. [Eng. phantasm ; -al.) 
Pertaining to or resembling a phantasm ; 
spectral, illusive. 

"A wide circle of a transitory phantasmal charac- 
ter."— Ca rlyle. ( 

*ph&n-t&5 mal l an, a. [Eng. phantasm ; 
-alian.) Pertaining or relating to phantasms ; 
phantasmal, (lytton.) 

* phan t&^'-ma-sc ope, a [Pbantascope.] 

* phdn tas mdt io-al, a. [Eng. phantasm ; 

- atioal .] Phantasmal. 

•phdn-tds-ma-tog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. $»nV 
t aaput (phantasma) = a phantasm, and ypa<f>oi 
(grapho) = to write.] A description of celestial 
appearances, as the rainbow, Ac. 

phan tas mo gen'-e sis, The causea 
or conditious of tbe oceurrenee of phantasms or 
spectral illusions. 

* phdn- tds'-tic, * phan- tils'- tic -al, a. 

[Fantastic.] 

*phdn'-tas-try, *. [Phantasm.] Fantasy; 
fancy. 

" Poetick fictioo and phantastry.’— Cudxcorth : In- 
tellectual System, p. 53L 

♦phan' ta-sy, s. & v. [Fantasy, s. ii v .] 

* phan-tike, a. & s. [Fanatic.] 

phan tom, * fan’-tome, "fan-tnm, s. 

[O. Fr. fantosme, phantosme, from Lat. phan- 
tasma; Gr. (fravraapo. (phantasma) = a phan- 
tasm ; <l>uwa£u) (phantazo) ~ to display, to 
appear ; </>aiVu> (phaiiio) = to show ; Ital. 
fantasma.] 

1. A phantasm : something which has only 
an apparent existence ; an apparition, a 
spectre ; a fancied vision. 

'■I must — I will— Pule phantom cease." 

bcott ; Jlokeby. iv. I#. 

2. An illusion. 

"’Phantoms which had haunted the world through 
ages of darkness fled before the light"— Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. id. 

3. The same aa Manikin,. 2. 

4. A kind of artificial bait for fishing. 

"We must try what phantoms and spoons would 
do.*’ — Field, Jau. 2. 1886. 

t phantom-corn, s. Light or lank corn, 
phantom-ship, s. [Flvinq Dutchman.] 

phan tom- turn our, s. [Muscular-tu- 
mour.] 

* phdn-to-mat'-ic, a. [Eng. phantom ; -afic.J 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a phantom. 


♦ phan'-tom izo, v.t. [Eng. phantom ; -fze.) 
To make, render, or represent as a phantom. 

pha-pi'-n®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phaj»(. i); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. euff. ante.) 

Ornith. : In some classifications a sub- 
family of Coluinhid®. 
phaps, s. [Gr. = a dove.] 

Ornith. : Bronze-\vinga ; a genua of Colnm- 
bidpe, with three species, from Australia and 
Tasmania. 

Phar'-aoh, s. [Gr. 4>apaii (Pharad) ; Heb. 
rrmD (Paraoh), from Egyptian Pra , Phra = tiie 
sun.] 

1. The name of the ancient monarchs of 
Egypt. 

2. A game at cards ; faro. 

"The dear delight of breaking » Pharaoh bank."— 
The Way to Keep Him, 1. 

3. A kind of strong ale. 

Pharaoh’s chicken, s. The Egyptian 

vulture. 

Pharaoh’s pence, s. pi. The coin-lika 
nummulites in the roek of which the pyramids, 
the steps of the Citadel of Cairo, Ac. are 
built. 

Pharaoh’S rat, s. The ichneumon (q.v.)u 

Pharaoh’s serpent, 3 . A somewhat 
daogerous chemical loy or firework, first made 
in Paris in 1S65, and subsequently introduced 
into other countries. 

♦ phar'-a-on, s. [Faro.] 

Phar-a on'-ic, Phar-a ohn -io, a. [Eng. 

Pharaoh ; -wic.] Pertaining to the Pharaohs, 
or ancient monarchs of Egypt. 

"This egregious refinement c >nsumm»ted the theory 
of tbe Pharuahnic dynasty."— Cooper : Egypt A the 
Pentateuch, p. 25. 

phar bi'-tis, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genus of Convolvulete. Pharbitis 
cathartica , a JSt. Domingo plant, furnishes a 
resin like seammony. The seeds of P. ctrrulea , 
given in doses of thirty to forty grains, ar« 
cathartic. 

♦phare, s. [Pharos.] 

1. A watch-tower, a beacon, a lighthouse 
standing at the mouth of a harbour. 

2. Hence, a harbour. 

" Ahout the dawn of the day we shot through Scyji* 
and Charybdia, and so into the phare of Messina."* 
Uowell, bk. i., } 1, let. 26. 

3. A top, a summit. 

" What care 

If lower mountains light their suowy pharsu 
At thine effulgence." 

Browning ■ Paracelsus, v. 887. 

♦ phar'-i-an, s. [Pharaoh.] Egyptian. 

*' Pass'd from Pharian fields to Canaan land." 

Milton Paraphrase on Psalm csir. 

phar-i-sa’-ic, phar-l-sa -ic al, «. (Lat. 

phurisaicus , from phariseus, pharisteus = a 
pharisee (q.v.) ; Gr. ^aptaaoed? (p/uirisaifcos); 
Fr. pharisaique.] 

1. Of or peilaining to the Pharisees ; re- 
sembling the Pharisees or their teachiug and 
manner of life. 

"The pharisa ick sect amongst the Jews. "—Cud worth : 
Intell. System, p. 6. 

2. Addicted to external forms and cere- 
monies ; making a show of religion ; formal, 
hypocritical. 

phar-I-sa’-ic-al-ly, artv. [Eng. Pharisaical ; 
-ly.] In a pharisaicnl manner ; hypocritically ; 
with outward show of religion. 

♦ ph^r-i-sa’-ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. Phari- 
saical ; -wss.] The quality or state of being 
Pharisaical ; Pharisaism. 

"Their many kinds of superstitions, aud pharisaical- 
n ess "—Fuller : Mod. Church of Eng., p. 489. 

phar'-i sa-ism, s. [Fr. pharisaisme.] 

]. The doctrines, tenets, or manners of the 
Pharisees as a sect. 

"These uotions of religion wherever they »r© lonnd, 
are but a branch of the old pharitaism-’— Mnrp .* 
Sermons, vol vi., ser. 17, 

2. Rigid observance of external forms of 
religion" without genuine piety ; hypocrisy In 
religion. 

" The well-meaulng Pharisaism of the Church could 
injure the Church alone."— Daily Telegraph, Oct t, 

1885, 

♦ phhr l-se -an, n. TLat. pharistrus; Gr. 
<£api<raios (j)Viaris<»ios).] Pertaining to or 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t» 
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following the teaching and inaociera of the 
Pharisee* ; Pharisaic, 

Ph&r' i-eee.a. [ Lat. Pharisceus, Pharisees ; Gr. 
♦aptcraloi (PAarfsaioi), from Aramaic emphatic 
plural ( pcrushaya) t poat-Biblical 1 leb. 

(perushim) or (perushin), liter- 

ally, the separated ones, the equivalent of 
Biblical Ueb (NiMal), (Nibdelim) 

(Ezra vi. 21 ; Neh. x. 29).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : A conceited and self-righteous 
religionist like the Pharisee described by Jesus, 
In Luke xviii. 10-14. 

IL Judaism {Pi): The most numerous of 
the three divisions or orders of Judaism in the 
time of Christ, the other two being the 
Esse nes and the Sadducees. They were so 
called because;they kept aloof from Levitlcally 
Impure food, separated themselves from the 
lawless people of the land, and united to keep 
the Mosaic law io accordancs with Ezra 
vi. 21, lx. 1, x. 11; Neh. ix. 2, x. 28. They 
arose immediately after the return from the 
Babylonish captivity. As all the students of 
the law naturally joined this association, the 
appellation Member, Associate, "Vint (chaber\ 
or Pharisee, (pa.rit$h) t became syoony- 

tnous with student, disciple, lawyer, scribe. 
Accordingly, they represented the national 
faith of orthodox Judaism. Having to ex- 
pound, to adapt to the vicissitudes of the 
commonwealth, and to administer such an 
extensive and gorgeous ritual as that of the 
Mosaic law, some of the Pharisees fell into 
extravagances, acid laid more stress on trilling 
and petty formulae than on the spirit of tlm 
law. Hence, the Talmud itself divides the 
Pharisees into seven kinds : “(1) The shoulder 
Pharisee, who carries, as it were, his good 
works on his shoulders to boast of them 
openly, and is weighed down by his innumer- 
able virtues; (2) the time-gaining Pharisee, 
who, when you ask for anything, always says, 

* Let me go first to do a godly work ;* (3) the 
deducting Pharisee, who says, ‘Deduct from 
my many virtues the few vices I commit;" 
(4) the saving Pharisee, who says, 4 1 save from 
my 8inall means to be able to spend it on good 
works;* (5) the Pharisee who says, 4 Would 
that 1 knew what sin I committed that 1 
might atone for it by doiog a good work ; ' 
(6) the God-fearing Pharisee, and (7) the G’od- 
loving Pharisee ( Jerusalem Beraehoth, ix. 14; 
Babylon Sota f 22 b), the last two of which 
alone are to be commended.” It is the flrst 
five kinds to whom the rebukes of Christ refer, 
and who have given rise to Ilia term Pharisee 
being used as synonymous with a strict ob- 
server of external forms of religion without 
the spirit of it. [Saooucee.] 

phiUM-sco-i^m, s. [Pharisaism.] 

Phar. M. [Seeder.] Master of Pharmacy. 
An American degree. 

phor-ma^ou-tfo, phar-ma^eu'-tlc- 

al, a. [Gr. <#>apjia*nmKo? (pharuuikeutikos), 
from <}>appa.KfVTj js (pharmakeutes) =a druggist, 
from4>apfua*tvuj ^pharmakeuo) = to ail minister 
drugs ; tfrapauKevs (pharmakeus) = a druggist ; 
4>app.aKQv (pharmakon) = a drug; Fr. phar- 
ma^eutique ; Ital. & Sp. farmaceutico.] Of 
or pertaining tu pharmacy, or the art of 
prei>aring medicines. 

pharmaceutical-chemist, a. A person 
wbo, after passing a certain examination, Is 
registered as such by the Pharninceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 

pharmaceutical chemistry, a. Tho 

department of chemistry which inquires into 
the coin position of the several substances used 
as medicine. 

Pharmaceutical Society, *. ARoeiety 

w. ilch was commenced in London, Juno 1, 
1M1, and obtained n royal charter on February 
18, 1843. The Acts 15 and 10 Viet., c. 50, and 
SI and 32 Viet., c. 121, empower it to Insti- 
tute examinations for thoao who desire to 
practise pharmacy. 

phar ma 90U' tic al-l£, adv. [Eng. phar- 
maceutical ; -iy.J In n'plmrmnccutical manner ; 
In the manner of pharmacy. 

phar»ma-9eu' tics, s. [Pharmaceutic.] 
The science of pharmacy (q.v.)i 


phar ma-^eu'-tlst, $. [Eng. pharmaceul(ic) ; 
-tsf.] One who is skilled in pharmacy; one 
who prepares medicines or drugs ; ao apothe- 
cary ; a druggist. 

phar -m a 91st, «. A pharmaceutist. 

phar-ma-co-, pref. [Gr. <f>dppaKov {phar- 
»uiA*on) = a drug.) Relating to chemistry or 
to drugs. 

phar-ma-co-ch3.r-5lte, 5. [Prcf. pharmoco- 
and Gr. ^oAk-o? (chalkos) = brass ; Ger. phar- 
makochahxt , pharmacolzit.) 

Jfin. : The same as Olivenite (q.v.). 

phar - mat -co-dy-nam'-ics, t. [Pref. 

pharmaco-^ and Eng. dynamics (q.v.).] That 
branch of pharmacology which treats of the 
power or e fleets of medicine. 

phar-ma-co gno'-sis (g sileot), a. [Pref. 
harmaco-, and Eng. gnosis (q.v.).] That 
ranch of pharmacology which treats of the 
natural aod chemical history of unprepared 
medicines or simples. Also termed Pharma- 
cography and Pharmscomathy. 

phar ma ^og'-ra-phy, s. [ Pref. pharmaco-, 
and.Gr. ypa^aj {graph 0) = to write.] The same 
as Pkarmocognosis (q.v.). 

phar mac' -0 -lit e, t. [Pref. pharmaco-, and 
Gr. Atflo? ( lithos ) =1 a stone.) 

Min. : A mineral occurring in delicate silky 
fibres, mostly in stellar groups, rarely in 
crystals. Crystallization inonocHnic. Hard- 
ness, 2 to 2*5; sp. gr. 2 64 to 2*73; lustre, 
vitreous : colour, white, sometimes tinted red 
by cobalt arsenate ; transluceut to opaque. 
Compos.: arsenic, 51*1; lime, 24*9; water, 
24*0 = 100 : corresponding to the formula, 
(jCaO-F JHOhAsOg + 5HO. Found with ar- 
senical ores at various localities. 

phar-ma co ld'-gi-* a. [Pharmacolooy.] 

phar-ma coP d-giat, a. (Eng. pAanna - 
colog(y);'-ist.) Oue who is skilled in pharma- 
cology ; one who writes upon drugs and the 
composition or preparation of medicines. 

phar ma col 0 g^, a. [Gr. <f>dp f xaKov{phar - 
makon ) = a drug ; autf. -ology.] 

1. The science or knowledge of drugs and 
medicines ; the art of preparing medicines. 

2. A treatise on the art of preparing 
medicines. 

phar-ma-com-a-th$r, s. [Pref. pharmaco -, 
and Gr.' pa$€iv ( mathein ), 2nd aor. inftn. of 
nav9avu> { manthand ) = to learn.] The same as 
Pharmacoonosis (q.v.). 

* phar'-ma-con, s. [Gr.] A medicine, a drug. 

phar-ma-co-po’-i-a, s. [Pharmacopeia] 

phar-ma-co poe'-i~a, s. [Gr. ffrappananoua 
{pharmakojx)iUi) f from fyappaKov ( pharmakon ) 
= a drug, and wotew (poieo) = to make ; Fr. 
pharmacoptc.) 

Chemistry : 

1. An official publication containing a list 
of the articles of the Materia Medica, with 
their characters, tests for determining their 
purity, and doBcs to bo administered. Almost 
every civilized country 1ms its national phar- 
macopoeia, of which those of the United States, 
Germany, France, and England aru most de- 
serving of mention. The earliest pharma- 
copoeiaa were prepared by tho Arabs, during 
the period from the 9th to the 12th century. 
Later orn^s were issued by the Medical School 
of Salerno. Tho Pharmacopoeia of thu Uoited 
States Is drawn up by a imtionul convention 
of delegates from medical ancietics 11 ml univer- 
sities. It is revised every ten yean*. 

2. A chemical lalmratory. 

phar ma-cflp-o-Ust,*. [Gr. <t>apn*Kand>\ip 
(pharmakopdU's) = a druggist, from $dpaa<ov 
( pharmakon ) = a drug, and irwAf'w (;*)/«>)== to 
sell.] One who sella medicines ur drugs; 
an apothecary. 

phar-ma-co -91 -dor'-Ito, *. [Prer. pAar- 
maco- % and Eng. sulcritc ; Gcr. pharmako- 
$ bier it.) 

Min. : A mineral occurring principally In 
cubes associated with copper ores, in various 
mines in Cornwall, rarely in other localities. 
Cleavage cubic. According to Bertrand it la 


pseudo-isometric. Hardness, 2*5 ; sp. gr. 
2*9 to 3 ; lustre, somewhat adamantine ; col- 
our, greeu, of varying shades, rarely yellow 
or brown ; streak, varying with colour*; sub- 
transpareut. Compos.: arsenic acid, 39*8; 
phosphoric acid, 2*5; sesquioxide of iron, 40*6; 
water, 17*1 = 100; corresponding with th* 
formula, 3Fe y O 3 Aa0 5 + Feo0 3 ,3H0 +• 12HO. 

phar'-ma 937, * fer- ma cy, s. IO. Fr.far- 
macie (fr. pharmacie), from Lat. jiharmacia, 
from Gr. <f>apjiaxeia (pluirmakeia), from <fxx p- 
peueov (j)harmakon ) = a drug.] 

1. The art or practice of preparing, com- 
pounding, and preserving medicines, and of 
dispensing them according to the prescrip- 
tions of medical practitioners ; the occupa- 
tion of au apothecary or pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

2. A chemist’s shop. 

* 3. The preparing snd administering of 
medicines ; the art of medicine. 

” Such iw aage Chiron, »lre of pharnvieu. 

Once taught Achillea, aiul Achillea the*e.' 

Pope ; U<m\4r ; lU<id xi. Mfi. 

• 4. A dispensary. 

* phiir'-o (1), s. [Faro.] 

* phiir'-o (2), s. [Pharos.] 

* pharoh, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A shout in 
use among the Irish soldiery. 

“That barbarous Pharr, h and outcry of the soldier*.* 
~P. U oil and Camden. IL 74. 

* phdr ol -o-gfy, s. [Gr. ^apos (pharos) = a 
lighthouse ; autf. -o logy.) The art or science 
of lighting lighthouses. 

phAr o ma' crus, i [Gr. 4>dpo* (pharos) =* 
a mantle, and paKpo* (makros) — large.] 

OmifA. : A genus of Trogonidae. Pharoma- 
crus mocinno is the Long-tailed Trogon or 
Quesal (q.v.). 

phai^-os, s. [Gr. (See def. 1); Lat. pharus; 
Fr. phare; Ital. A Sp. faro.] 

1. A small island in the bay of Alexandria, 
upon which was erected a celebrated tower 
called the Tower of Pharos, on the top of 
which fires were kept to direct sailors in tha 
bay. 

2. A lighthouse, a beacon. 

"The roar that bruaka tho Pharot from It* baae." 

Penny ton: Princes*. vL 3 Ul 

pha-iyn'-gal, a. (Pharynoeal.) or or 
pertaining to the pharynx, formed by ths 
pharynx. 

** Lawa of chanpe aa reparda the*e pharyngal modt- 
ficatloua."— Sweet ; Hitt. Kny. Sound*, p. 9. 

pha-ryn'-ge-al, a. & s. [Gr. <#>a'pvyf (phar - 
uhgx), genit. <^aouyyos (]>harunggos) — the 
pharynx (q.v.); Eng. adj. suffi -eal. ) 

A, As adj. : Pertaining to or affecting the 
pharynx. 

If There are a pharyngeal artery, vein, nerve, 
and plexus. 

B. As aubst. (PL): The parts around the 
pharynx. (Dunglison.) 

ph&r-yn-gi-tfe, *. [Low Lat. pAaryn*, 
genit. pharyng{is ) ; -it is (q.v.).] 

PathoL : Inflammation of tho pharynx. 

pha-r^h-go-, pref. [Gr. (pAomugx), 

genit. 4>dpvyyo<i (jiharunggos) = the pharynx.] 
Belonging to or connected with the pharynx. 

pharyngo-laryngeal, o. 

Anat., d c. : Of or belonging both to the 
larynx and to the pharynx. There isapAaryngo- 
laryngeal membrane, which may be atrcctcd 
with a follicular disease. 

t pha-r^n-go-britn' ohi-I, *. pi. [Pref. 

pluiryngo-, ami Mod. Isit. AruiicAia (q.v.).] 

Iclxthy. : An order (Huxley) or nub-order 
(Owen) i»f Fishes, coextensive with Muller* 
silti-class Lept<x:ardii. It con tains one family, 
Cirrostoml, with a single genua, Bmnehioa- 
toma (for this name, Mug two years older, 
should replace Amphioxus). [Lancei.et.] 

pha-r^ii go gna-thi, s. pi. (Prer. yharyn- 
go-, uinl Gr. (gnathos) = a Jaw.) 

ichthy. : An onler of Fishes established by 
Muller. Part of the mya of the dorsal, anal, 
ami ventral flns are iioii-artiiuiliitcd spines; 

the lower pharyugeals coales I ; uir-bhnlder 

without piieimintii: duet As nt present re- 
stricted It nmtatns four fainilles : Pomacen- 
tridie, l^abriilie, Emhiotoclibe, mid Chromides. 


o dl, b6^; p< 5 tit, ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln. bench ; go, gem; thin, ^hls ; sin, ns ; expect, ^Conophon. oxlst. ph = £ 
-dan, -tlan = shazu -tlon, -slon = shun ; -flon, -§lon — xhuxu -clous, -tlous, atous = shua. hlo, -dlo, Ac. = b^L dpL 
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ph&r yn-gog'-ra-phy, a. [Fref. pharyngo -, 
aod Gr. ypa.4>ui ( grapho ) = to write.) An ana- 
tomical description of the pliaryox. 


phSr-yn-gol'-d-gy, a. [Pref. pharyngo-, 
and Gr. Aayo« {logos) = a word ] 

A nat. : That part of the science which 
treats of the pharynx. 


pha-ryn -go tome, s. (Pref. pharyngo-, and 
Gr. TOfMt) {tome) = a cutting.) 

Snrg. : An instrument to scarify inflamed 
tonsils and open abscesses in the parietea of 
the pharynx. 

phar yn-got -6-ray, s. [Pharvnootome.] 

Surg. : The a«-t or operation of making an 
incision into the pharynx for the purpose of 
removing a tumour, or 
other obstruction. 

phar-ynx, a. [Low 
Lat., from Gr. 4>apvy£ 

{pharung: r).J 

1. A nat. : The dilated 
commencement of the 
gullet. 

2. Pathol. : There may 
be a diffused erysipelat- 
ous inflammation, an or- 
dinary or a syphilitic 
ulce/of the pi. or 

foreign bodies may be- to the te»ophacus ; 

come imbedded in it. <*. Larynx; «. Uvula; 

/. Upper part of phar- 

phas - ca’ - je - w, ft. >nx • »■ 1 be mouth - 

[Mod. Lat. j>Aasc(uj/i); Lit fem. ph adj. suff. 
-acece.] 

Bot. : A sub-order nf Mosses, order Bryaceae. 
The roundish thecA ruptures file calyptra 
laterally, without raising it up in a cap ; 
operculum none. 



VERTICAL SECTION 
OF HUMAN THROAT. 


phas-co-ga'-le, s. [Pref. phasco{lo )-, and Gr. 
yaAij {gale) = a weasel.] 

Zool. : Pouched Weasels; a genus of Dasv- 
oridse, with three species from New Guinea 
and Austialia. 


phas col-arc-ti'-nce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phas- 
coUiTct(os); LaL fem. pi. adj. sutf. -tn<e.] 

Zool.: A sub-family uf Phalaugistiri® (q.v.), 
with a single genus Phascularctos (q.v.). 

phas col-arc tos, s. [Pref. phascol(o)-, and 
Gr. apKTOs {nrktos) = a hear.] 

Zool. : The sole genus of the sub-family 
Phnscnlarctinse. There is but a single species, 
Phascolarctos cinereus , the Koala, or Native 
Bear. Cheek pouches are present, but no 
external tail. The ribs are eleven, two less 
thau are usually present in Marsupials. 

phas col -6-, pref. (Gr. q<L<jk«}\o<; (pkasholos) 
= a leather bag.) Having a marsupium (q.v.). 

phas-cd Id my-i-die, s. rl. (Mod. Lat. 
phasculomy{s) ; Lat. fem. pi. ailj. sutf. -Ulv.] 
Zool. : Wombats; a family of Marsupials, 
with a single genus Phascolomys (q.v.). 

phas-col-o mys, s. [Pref. phascolo and 
Gr. fiws (m«i.s) = a mouse.) 

1. Zool. : Wombat (q.v ), the sole genus of 
the family Phascolomyidie. Tad rudimentary ; 
stomach simple ; can-mu very shoit, wide, and 
with a peculiar vermiform appendage. Three 
apecies are known ; they may be divided into 
two groups: (1) Phascolomys Wombat and P. 
vlatyrkinus, the Common ami Broad-nosed 
Wombats; and (2) P. Uttifions , the Hairy- 
Dosed Wombat They aie terrestrial, bur- 
rowing animals, vegetable feeders, from the 
aontli of Australia, Tasmania, and the islands 
of Bass's Straits. 

2. Pnbront. : An extinct species, as large as 
a Tapir, has been f«>mid in the Australian 
Pliocene deposits. (Il'a/luceX 

phas-col-d-therc, s. (Phasoolotherium.) 
Any inoividiial of the gemts Pliascoloiherium 
(q.v.). (ou'en; Brit. Fossil Mammals, p. t>7.) 

phas col-o-thcr'-i-um, s. (Pref. phascolo-, 
am* Gr. Vgpiav {thcrum) ~ a wild beast.) 

Pub font. : A g'Mius of insectivorous Marsa- 
pials, from il»c StnrifsheM Slate (of Lower 
Oolitic ng' ), ami lining its nearest living ally 
in Dnlrlphys (q.v.). 

phas-cum, *. (Gr. 4>dcrKov ( pkaskon ) = a 
kiml ot licie-n «*n ires.) 

Cot. : The typical genus of Phnscace®. 


Minute mosses, aome of them scarcely visible 
to the naked eye, growing on most banks, 
clay fields, Ac. 

phase, pha-sis, s. [Lat. phas is (pi. phases), 
from Gr. <f>aaa$ {phas is) = an appearance, 
from the same root as ^aiVui (jihaind) = to 
show; <f>do$ {phaos) light ; Fr. phase; Ital. A 
Sp./use.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: Ao appearance or aspect 
exhibited by anything; especially any one 
arnutig different and varying appearam-es of 
the same object; one uf the var .. jus aspects 
in which a question presents itself to the 
mind ; a turn, a stage, a state. 

"Art 111 its most obvious phasi*."—Sir W. Scott: 
Proto Work*, xxi. 85, 

IL Technically : 

L Aslrcm. : One of tha gradual changes 
undergone by the moon in passing from an 
nnilluminated state (new moon) through that 
of a continually broadening crescent to a 
complete orb (full moon), and back to new 
nmon again. Similar pluses are undergone by 
the inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, 
though, owing to their small size and the 
excessive brightness of the latter planet under 
the telescope, the phenomenon is not so easily 
seen. Mars, though a superior planet, has 
slight phases ; when in opposition his disc is 
circular, at all other times it is gibbous. So 
also have Saturn's rings. 

2. Min. : Transparent green quartz. 

3. Physics: Any one point or portion lo a 
recurring series of changes, especially when 
contrasted with another point : as, the phases 
in the waves of vibration, in the tides, in the 
motion of a pendulmn, Ac. 

4. Physiol. : The several changes which the 
human and other organisms undergo in the 
progress from birth to maturity, and thenca 
again to decline and death. For details aee 
Dentition, Pulse, Ac. 

phas- cl, s. [Lat. phnsehis.) [Ph ASEOLUe.) The 
French bean or kidney-bean. 

* phase -less, a. [Eng . phase ; -less.) With- 
out a* phase or visible form. 

" A phatcittt and iaereAatag gloom." 

Pot: U'orL (IS64). U. M. 

phas-e-d'-le £©, s. pi [Lat. phaseol{us) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adi- sutf. -etc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of papilionaceous plants. 

pha-se' -6-lite, s. [Gr. </>d<njAos (phasclos). 
<£aaaoAos (phusiolos) = a beau, and Aiflos {lithos) 
= a stone.) A fossd leguminous plant 

pha-se'-o-liis, s. [Lat. = a kind of bean 
with an edible legume; dim in. of Lat. phase- 
lus; Gr. 4>aoyj Ao? {jdiusclos) =a kidney beau.J 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Phaseoleae 
(q.v.). Herbaceous or sutfrutesceut plants, 
with pinnately trifoliate leaves; the leaflets 
with partial stipules ; axilliary flowers, wdth 
their keel spirally twisted and cylindriial ; 
many-seeded legumes, with partitions. Pha- 
seolus vulgar's is tha Kidney-bean ; P. multi- 
Jlorus, the Scarlet-runner (q.v.). The former, 
P. Mint go, with the var. raduttus, P. calcara- 
tus, P. aconitifolius, P. lunatus, and P. trilobus, 
are cultivated in India for food or fodder. 
The leaves of the last are considered by Indian 
doctors to l»e cooling, sedative, autibilious, 
and tonic, and useful for sore eyes. The roots 
of P. railiatus , and P. multiflorus are narcotic. 
Those of P. Mango, var. rad iotas, are used 
in India in paralysis, rheumatism, fever, Ac. 

pha-si-a-nel'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
phasia nus (q . v. ). ] 

Zool. : Pheasant-shell ; a genus nf Turbinidfe. 
Shell elongated, polished, richly coloured ; 
aperture oval; inner lip callous, outer thin; 
operculum shelly. Recent species, twenty- 
five; sniiill species from Briiain, India, the 
West Indies, Ac. ; lar-e ones from Australia. 
Fossil seventy, from the Devonian onward. 

pha-si-&n' -l dve, s. pi. [Lat. phasian{us); 
fem* pi. adj. suit -idee. ) 

Ornith. : A family of nallin.T or Game-birds, 
for the most part of brilliant plum.ige, crested, 
or will, tufts, widely distributed, but most 
abundant in Eastern Asia. Elliot recognises 
eight sub families : Pavmiime, Lo)ihophoriiiie, 
M'deagrinie, Pliasianime, Euplocamiose, Gal- 
lin®, Agelastin:e, and Numidime. 

pha Si-a-nl'-na 0 f s. pi. [Lit. phasiar^vs); 
Lat/feio. pi. ailj. sutf. -in<e.) 


Ornith. : The typical eub-family of the 
Phasianid<e(q.v.). Body graceful ; legs rafcher 
long; tail much lengthened, the two central 
feathers overlapping those next. Head crested 
or provided with lateral tufts. Genera, Pha- 
sianus and Thaumalea. {Elliot.) 

pha-si-a'-nus, s. (Lat.) (Pheasant.) 

1. Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Phasianio* (q.v.). Bill atrong, elevated 
at base, curved at tip ; oostrils partly hidden 
by a membrane, wings rounded, fourth and 
fifth quills longest; tail much lengthened, 
cuueate; tarsi same length aa middle toe; 
the male spurred. Toes strong, outer longer 
than the inner; claws short, curved. Head 
without a crest ; two tufts of feathers pro- 
ject behind the ears. Twelve species are 
known, from Western Asia to Japan and For- 
mosa. Phasianus eolehievs, the Common 
Pheasant, is naturalized in Europe. {Elliot.) 

2. Paleront. : From the Upper Miocene at 
Pikermi, near Athena, and the Post-Pliocene 
of France. 

pha-si-dus, s. [Lat. Phasis, genit Phasido* 
= a river in Colchis.) [Pheasant.] 

Ornith. ; A genus of Agelastinae. Bill atrong, 
curved at tip ; wings moderate, fifth and sixth 
primaries longest. Tarsi stout, with rounded 
scales in front, armed with small apnr ; toes 
long ; head naked. There is but one species, 
Phasidus niger , disenvered by Du Chaillu, in 
Western Africa. {Elliot.) 

pha'-sis, s. (Phase.) 

* pha^m, * phd^ -ma, s. [Lat. phasma ; Gr. 
4>d<rfia (pluisma), from 4>atv<o {phaind) = to 
show.) An appearance, an apparition ; a 
phantasm, a phantom. 

phas ma, s. [Gr. 4>a<rp.a {phasma) = an ap- 
parition, a spectre, from tha atrange appear- 
ance of some of the species.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the Phasmid® 
(q.v.). The body is filiform or linear, like a 
stick. 

pha§' mi-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phasm{a); 
Lat. feiu. pi. adj. anfT. -idee.] 

Entom. : Stick and Leaf Insects; a family 
of Cursorial Orthoptera. Antennae, thread- 
like; ocelli, three or none; legs all of equal 
length, the first not prehensile, thus distin- 
guishing them from the allied Maotid® ; aspect 
like that of a brown, or of a green and withered 
twig, this disgni.se affording them protection 
from their foes. Habitat, the warmer countries, 
especially those of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
A few are from temperate regions. Two ara 
from the South of Europe, the best known being 
Bacillus rossi (Rossi’s Stick-insect), two to 
two and a half inches long, from Italy and the 
South ot France. Sonia are larger. Two, 
Acrophylla titan , from Australia, and Bacteria 
aunta, from Brazil, each teo inches loug, are 
the largest known insects. In aome the w inga 
and elytra perfectly resemble leaves [Phyl- 
lium], others are apteroua. 

phas -sa-chate, s. [Gr. <f>d<raa iphassa) = 
the wood-pigeon, and a\drt]s {achates) = an 
agate (q.v.).] The lead-coloured agate. 

phas'-tine, s. [Gr. </><nffT<k {phaistos ) = shin- 
ing ; sutf. i«e (il/in.) ; Ger. phdstin.) 

Min.: A foliated mineral with a pearly 
lustre ; colour, yellowish-gray ; feel, greasy. 
Found at Kupferberg, Bavaria. Probably aa 
altered enstatite (q.v.). Not analyzed. 

ph^f-a-gin, s. [Gr. «#>aTrayrj? {phattages).] 
ZooL: An animal mentioned by jElian {Nat. 
Hist. xvi. (5), but not clearly identified. It 
W’as probably Manis bruchyura {pentadactyla),- 
the Short-tailed or Five -fingered Pangulin. 
[Manis, Panoolin.J 

pheas'-ant, * fes-ant, * fes auu, * fes- 
auiit, *5. [Formed with excrescent t (as in 
tyrant, ancient, Ac.), from Mid. Eng. fesaun, 
from O. Fr. /u iso n, (Fr. /a isun), from 

Lat phasuuia (avis) = the Phasian (bird), 
from Phasianus = (a.) of or pertaining to Pha- 
sis, a river in Colchis (s.) a pheasant, from 
Gr. fcaaiaras (PA/isiauos) = (a.) of or pertain- 
ing to the river Phasis, (s.) a pheasant; Sp. 
falsa n, fayson ; ltd. fagiano. The birds were 
said to occur in great numbers near the mouth 
of the Phasis, now the Pioni.] 

Ornith. : Phasianus colchicus , and, more 
widely, any bird of the sub-family Phasiamo®. 


S&te. fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gc, p8t» 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, co = e ; ey = a ; uu = kw. 
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The Common Pheasant, now naturalized in 
Europe, pn >bttl»ly bud its original home in tbo 
East. Martial (xiii. 72) says that it was 
brought from Colchis in the Argo. It was 
esteemed by epicures, but was then only 
within reach of the wealthy {Mart., ::iii, 45). 
It is one of the most highly prized game-birds, 
and is strictly preserved iu the United King- 
dom. It has a close time from February 1 
to September 80. The adult male pheasant is 
a beautiful bird, about three feet long. Head 
and neck deep steel-blue, shot with greenish 
purple ami brown; eye surrounded by a patch 
of scarlet skin, speckled with bloc-black ; 
ear-coverts brown; back s light golden-red, 
the feathers of the upper part tipped with 
velvet-black, of the lower part marked with 
brown. Quill feathers brown, of various 
shades; tail-feathers oaken-brown, barred 
with a darker shade and with black. Breast 
and front of the abdomen golden-red with 
purple reflections, feathers edged with black ; 
Test of alnlumen and under toil • coverts 
blat-kisb-brown. The female lma yellowish- 
brown plumage, and is about two feet in 
length. Other species are J\ slutwi, P. insignis , 
P. mongolicus , F. torquatus , P. formosanus, 
F decollatus, P. versicolor , P. elegans, P. wal- 
I/cAi, P. rcevesi , and P. sccmmeringl, known 
respectively as Shaw’s, the Yarkand, the Mon- 

f fthan. the King-necked, the Formosan, the 
Lingless Chinese, the Japanese, the Green- 
backed Gulden, Wallich’a, Keeves'a,and Soem- 
mering's Pheasant. Thaunudca picta is the 
Golden and T. amherstue Lady Amherst's 
Pheasant. The Silver Pheasant is Euplocomus 
nycthemerus. (Elliot.) 

pheasant-shell, a. [Phasianella.] 
pheasant-tailed jaeana, 5. 

Ornitk. : tfydrojyhasiamts chirurgus (Scop.), 
Parra sinensis (Giuel.) ; a handsome bird, con- 
fined to south-eastern Asia. Top of head, 
face, throat, and neck white ; back of neck 
pale yellow ; upper plumage, shining dark 
olive-brown, with purple reflections; beneath, 
deep brownish-black. It lays, iu July or 
August, four to seven eggs of a tine bronze 
green. ( Jerdon ). 

pheasant-wood, s. 

Ifol. : The same as Partridge-wood (q.v.). 

pheasant’s eye, b. 

Bot. : Adonis astivalis, A. aufumnafis, nnd 
the genus Adunis itself (q.v.). 

pheas' ant-ry, s. (Eng. phaunnt ; -ry.) A 
place where pheasants are reared and kept. 

• pheer, * pheero, s. [Fere (2), *.) 

• pheese, pheezo, v.t. (Etym. doubtfhl.] 
To beat ; to chastise ; to pay out. 

" An ho bo proud with me. I'll jrfu-rze hl» pride." 

Shake tp. : Troilut <fc CreuiUa, ii. S 

pheese, s. (Etym. doubtfuL] A fit of fret- 
lulncss ; peevishness. 

pbee^ jf, a. [Eng. phecs(t), a. ; -y.) Fretful; 
peevish ; querulous. 

phc-gop'-tdr 18, s. (Gr. (ph?gos) = 

oak, and irrepis ( ptcris) = a kind of fern.] 

I. Bot. : A aub-genua of Polyporlimn. con- 
taining Polypodium PhegopUris , P. Dryoptcris, 
and P. aljeArc, Ac. 

2. Palceobot.: Twoapecies from the Eocene. 
(Etheridge.) 

phcl l pto'-a, s. (Named by Tournefort, after 
the Phehpeaux family, patrons of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orobauchaeca*, reduced 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, to a sub-genus of 
Orobaiiche. Stem simple or branched ; 
floweis with three bracts ; calyx tubular, three 
to four lohed ; valves of the capsule free above. 
One species Phtliptra (Orohamhe) cn rulra is 
British, being found on Achillean millefolium. 
The ropes made In Egypt from the fibres of the 
Doom palm are dyed black by PheUpan lutra. 
Dr. Stewart says that the bruised atom of 
cnlotropidis la applied in India tu aorca In 
horses. 

phcl -lo-plfts'- tics, s. [Gr. ( phcllos ) = 

cork, and Eng. plastic (q.v.).] Tho art of 
modelling in cork. 

phcl-lyl, s. (Or. (phcllos) = a cork- 

tree ; •yl.] 

Chrm. : C17] 1 07 (?). Tlio hypothetical radical 
of phollyl-alcohol. 


phollyl -alcohol, b. 

Chan. : CpII^O. Slewert’s name for a 
white crystalline, neutral substance, extracted 
by alcohol from cork ; he regarded it as n 
boniologue of phenol. It dissolves in 5.000 
parts ut cold, in 500 parts of boiling absolute 
alcohol, and melts at 100’. 

pho na9' o tine, phe 11119' e-tln, *■ 

Phar. : A white, crystalline product of coal- 
tar, used as an antipyretic. 

*pken' a 915m, *. Deceit; falsehood. 

pben’-a-elte, phen'-a-kite, 1. (Gr. <j*Va£ 
(phetuxx) — a deceiver suit, -its; Gcr. phena- 
kit.J 

Min. : A mineral which at ono time was 
taken for quartz, hence its name. Crystal- 
lization, rbombohedral. Hardness, 7'5-8 ; sp. 
gr. 2*Kt>— 3 ; lustre, vitreous; colourless, occa- 
sionally wine-yellow; transparent ; fracture, 
like that of quartz. Compos. : silica, 54 ‘2 ; glu- 
cina, 45*8 — 100, yielding the formula 2BeO, 
SiO*. Found near Ekaterinburg, Penn, 
Russia ; rarely at other places. 

phcn-a-con’-ic, a. [Eng. pAen(oQ, and 
acoi({it)ic.\ Derived from or containing phenyl 
and aconitic acid, 
phenaconic-acid, $. 

Chcm. : C h -H(jOc. An laomer of aconitic 
acid, prepared by heating trichlorophenoinalic 
acid with baryta water, and decomposing with 
sulphuric acid. It cryst.illize9 iu small prisms 
or needles, slightly suluble In water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The crystals 
ellloresce on exposure to the air, volntilize at 
130°, and sublime at 170* in the form of 
prisms. The salts crystallize well, and have 
the general formula CeH^O^Rj. 

phen a-kis to scope, s. (Gr. 

(]ihcndki$vios)= deceit ; illusion, and oxurreui 
($l:o}>eo) — to see.] An instrument depending, 
like the thanmatrope and zoetrope (q.v.) upon 
the persistence of visual impressions on the 
retina. 

phen-am-cino, 9 . [Eng. phen(ot) and 
(na/>/dA)am«ne.] 

Chcm. : A name given to aniline-violet by 
Scheurer-Kestner, who regards ;t as related 
tu aniline in the same manner a9 naphtha- 
meine (oxynaphthylamine) is to naphlbyla- 
mine. (J Tafts.) 

phcn-am'-yl 61, 1. [Eng. phen(ot); amyl, 
and suit, -ol] 

Chan .: CnIIjgO = C(jIl5(C5Hi])0. Amylic 
plicnate. A culotirless oil lighter than waier, 
obtained by heating amylic iodide with potas- 
aic phemte to 120* in a sealed tube. It has 
a pleasant aromatic odour, boils at 224-225°, 
and dissolves in sulphuric acid, forming a 
red liquid which gives no precipitate with 
water. 

phen Jln'-thrar-qum -6no,». [Eng.pAi>/i(y0. 
and anfArayuoione.] 

CtfH^CO. 

Chcm. : CHlI a 0 2 = ) | Obtained by 

OisH jCO. 

mixing hot solutions of twenty-two parts of 
chromic acid, and ten parts phcuanthiciie in 
lifty i>arts of glacial acetic acid. On adding 
water, phcnanthiaquinoue is i*recipitat.« d, and 
niny be rocrystallizeil from alcohol. It forms 
tufis of orange-yellow needles, limits at 198*, 
and is soluble in hot alcohol, in benzene, and 
in glacial ncrtlo arid. Heated with aoda lime, 
it is converted Into diphenyl. 

phen Jin throne, ». [Eng. phcn(yl) t and 
anthr(ac)ene.] 

Chcm. : C141 1 10- A hydrocarbon Isomeric 
with autliraecue, obtalneil from crude nnlhra- 
cenc mid from the liquid portion of coal-tar 
oil which boils nl»ove 300* ; and also formed 
by passing stilbene through n red-hot tube. 
It crystillizos In colourless plates, slightly 
soluble In cold alcohol, soluble iu lmt alcohol, 
ether, benzene, Beetle acid, ond carbon di- 
sulphide, melts at 90-100*, and boils at 340*. 

phonnnthrono sulphonlc acid, s. 

Chcm.: C*j|IIy.SU.j.OII. Obtained by heat- 
ing for sonic tiioea mixture of phcnanthrciie 
nnd concciilrahal sulphuric acid. It lurnis a 
crystalline mass vciy soluble in water. 

phtn An tiirol, 1. [Eng. phcnanthi(c7ic), 
auff. -0/.] 

Chrm. : C14I Ip(OH). Prepared by fusing 


amnionic phenanthrene sulphonate with po- 
tassic hydrate. It crystallizes iu )omina>>, 
having a bluish flunres cnee, melts at 112*, 
and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 

phen-ate, s. [Eng. pAfn(of); -afz.) 

Chcm. : A salt of phenol. 

phcn’-ct-ol, s. [Eng. phrn(oT); ct(hyT) } and 
sutl'. -oh] 

Chart.: C 8 HioO = 0,5115(02115)0. Ethylic 

f ilniiiiw. fcalilhol. A colourle^a mobile 

iqnid, lighter than water, obtained by the 
dry distillation uf anhydrous barium ethyi- 
saiicylate, and purifying by washing with 
warm alkaline ley. It 1ms an agrecsble aro- 
matic odour, buils at 172*. is insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and is 
not altered by potash. With chlorine and 
bromine it forms crystallizable compounds. 

phenotol-sulphurlo acid, s . 

Chcm.: C 6 n 4 -[ y5'n 5 - An acid formed 
when plienctol is heated with an equal weight 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
in laucet shaped crystals insoluble in cold 
water, but slightly suluble in boiling water 
and iu alcohol. 

pheng'-ite, s. iGr. <J*'yyo? (phengos) = light, 
lustie ; sulf. -ife; Gcr. phengit.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. The same a9 Muscovite (q.v.) ; this name 
has lately, however, been adopted by Tseber- 
mak f«>r certain mnscovitcs which approach, 
in their composition, to Lepidolile (q.v.). 
(Ber. Akad . Wien, 1S77-8.) 

2 . The same as Precious totaz (q.v.)t 

3 . The same as Anhydrite (q.v.). 

phen* 1C, rt. [Eng., &c. pAcn(j//); *»C.] Derive4 
from or containing phenyl. 

phcnic-acid, s. [Carholic-acid.] 
plhe-nl -clan, a A* s . [Phcknician.] 

phun- 1-91110, s. [Eng. pAenic ; and ine 

( C’Aim .).] 

Chcm. : A brown amorphous ]>owder pro- 
duced by the notion of mtrosul plume acid on 
crystallized phetiylic alcohul. It is iusoluhlo 
in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, ami acetic 
add mi! when slightly heated melts and 
turn- black. Like tne aniline colours, it dyes 
silk and wool without the intervention of a 
mordant. 

pbc-ni' clous, «. TLat. jiherniccus, from Gr, 
(poiviKtos (pUouiikeos).'] [Phknktne.] Per- 
iiiniug to plieuiciue ; uf the colour of pbeui- 
ciue. 

* pke -ni-cop-tcr, 3 . [PiKENicoPTKnua.J 
phen-ix, 5 . (Phcenix.J 

phe -no-gdm, 3. [Gr. ^aiVu) (phaino)=z to 
show, ami y umo? = marriage.] The same as 
Phanekooam (q.v.). 

pho no ga'-mi-an, n. [Phencoam.) Tho 
same ns Phanerogamic. 

phe no gam’-lc, idle nSg'-a-moiis, a. 
[Phknouam.] The same ua Puaneuooamio 
(q.v.). 

pbc no' 10, a. [Eng. phcno(l); -ic.) Derived 
Iruni or containing phenol. 

phcnolc acid, s. 

Chan. : CulIjOo. An Isomer of collinlc acid, 
obtained by heating n sol ut n»n of b«‘iizenu m 
fuming sulpliniic nod to 100*. and gradually 
adding small pieces of acid pntassir clironuito; 
or it may be piepurotl by distilling mnl tar 
w iih dilute nitric arid. It has no aciid taste, 
Is slightly gi »Lil»!e Iu cold, iiimv soluble In 
boiling water, very soluble In alcohol, end 
melts at 00*. l ,, n mi a satui ati'il h«*t Milnlinn 
it separates ns a heavy ml, which soli. titles 
immediately 011 cooling, ll forms crystalline 
salts with the alkalies. 

pho -ndl, s. [Gr. (j*Aiiim5)= to show.) 
[Caiilouc a * * 1 1>. ] 

phenol bluo, #. 

Chrm. : Aznlin. A blue dve oht.dned by 
he itmg live pirts of pa-on m with six nr eight 
parts of Aniline fur several limin’. It is m- 
M'dublo In water, but Aolubln In alcohol and 
ether. 


b6U, btfj^ ; podt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem : thin, Ilils; sin, n$ ; cx]»cct, Xenophon, exist, ing. 

Hlian, -tlan — shnru -tion, -slon = shun; -tlon, -§lon zhiin. -clous, -tlous, si o us — ah us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, dcE 
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phd-nolMc, a. [Eng. phenol ; -ic.) Contain- 
ing or derived from phenol. 

pho-ndl' $ gy, *■ A contraction of phe- 
nomenology. 

phe-no-mal'-ic, a. [Eng. phtno(T) f and 
malic.] derived horn phenol and malic acid. 

phenomalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 6 Hi 0 O 5 . A homologue of malic 
acid, ohtained by heating a concentrated 
aqueous solution of trichiorophenomalic acid 
with zinc powder, and assisting the action hy 
adding small quantities of hydrochloric acid, 
from time to time, till the zinc is completely 
dissolved. It is soluble in water and alcohol, 
insoluble in ether. 

phe nom cn al, * phaB nom'-en-al, a. 

[Fr. phenomenal. ] Relating to or connected 
with a phenomenon or phenomena ; of the 
nature of a phenomenon; very remarkable 
or unusual. 

phe nom - cn al I§m, a [Eng. phenomenal ; 
•ism,.] 

Mental Phil. : The doctrine that all things 
which we see are simply phenomena in the 
literal aense, appearances and nothing more ; 
the same a3 the idealistic philosophy of 
Berkeley and Huiue. 

pile nom'-en-al lze, v.L To treat as, or 
convert into a phenomeoon. 

phe-nom'-cn al ly, adv. [Eng. pheno- 
menal ; -ty.] In’the manner of a phenomenon ; 
extraordinary, wonderfully. 

phe nom'-^n-ism, s. [Eng. phenomenon) ; 
-ism.] The principles or doctrines of the 
phenomenisms. 

phe nom’en-iSt, *. [Eng. phenomenon) ; 
-ist.) 

Mental Phil. : One who believes in the doc- 
trine of phenomenalism (q.v.). 

phe -nom-en -61-6 -gy, *. [Gr. <f>aiv6pevuv 
( phainvinenon) = a. phenomenon; sutf. - ology .] 
A description or history of phenomena; a 
treatise on phenomena. 

“To form »n expressive contrast with ontology. » 
term has l>een giveu currency by some li\ ing philo- 
sopher*; and though I believe the coinage has uot got 
much circulation in this realm, it certaiuly passes for 
a legal teuder In Germany. The term Is phenomen- 
ology, and is cautiously expressive of Its precise 
objects — the apparent in contrast with tbe real. 
To <j>aiv6p.fVOV t as distinguished from to or. 
The word was coined. I believe, by Hegel.*'— If. A. 
Butler Lecture* oti the Hlttvry of Ancient Philo* 
tophy, lect iii. and note. 

phe nomen on, * phae-nom -en-dn (pi. 
phe-nom -en a). 5. [Lat. phenomenon, 
from Gr. yjoirdfievo*/ (phainomenon ), prop, the 
neut. of the pass. par. of <haivofj.<xi (phainomai) 
~ to appear; Fr. phenomena ; Ital A Sp. ftno- 
meno.] 

1. Lit.: An appearance; that which is pre- 

sented to tbe eye ; anything visible; what- 
ever in matter or spirit is apparent to aod is 
apprehended by observation, either in the 
external world or in the human mind ; the 
appearances produced by the action of dif- 
ferent forces upon matter : the phenomena 

of nature, mental phenomena, &c. 

2. Pig. : A remarkable Dr unusual appear- 
ance ; that which strikes us as strange, un- 
common, or extraordinary ; a very remarkable 
or extraordinary person, thing, or occurrence. 

phe noph thaT mo scope,* [Gr. ^atVopai 
(pkainomai) = to appear, and Eng. ophthalmo- 
scope (q.v.).J An apparatus for investigating 
the movements of the eyeball, invented by 
Doudera of Utrecht, and announced in 1S70. 
(Haydn.) 

phen 6 quln-dne% a. [Eng. phenu(l), and 
guinea*.} 

Chem. : CigH 14 0 4 . A crystalline body pro- 
duced when aqueous solutions of pheuol aod 
quinone are mixed. It forms red needles, 
melling at 71*, and dissolves in potash to a 
blue, and in ammonia to a green solution. 

phe' nose, s. [Eng. phen(nl); -ose.) 

Chem. : G 6 Hg(OH)6. Benzene hexahydrate. 
A 11 amorphous hygroscopic body, which gives 
secondary hexyl iodide, CgHjal, on heating 
to 120° with hydric iodide. (Specter- 1 Fis- 
licenus.) 

phe ndx-a-^ct'-ic, o. [Eng. phen(yl) , and 
twoceftc.] Derived from or containing phenyl 
and ox acetic acid. 


phenoxacetlc-acld, a. 

_ CHIIO. 

Chem. : C6H 5 i Phenylglycollic acid. 

COHO. 

Formed by heating bitter almond oil for 
thirty -six hours with hydrocyanic and hydro- 
chloric acids. It crystallizes in prisms, which 
melt at 115*, and are soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. It is converted into benzoic acid 
by oxidation. 

phcn-yl, *. [Eng. phen(ol); yl] 

Chem. : C S H 5 . The radical of phenol, known 
in the form of chloride, CgH 5 Cl. In the free 

state it exists as * and is P r °6uced by 

the action of sodium on phenylic bromide, 
and by a variety of other ways. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in shining laminae, melting at 
70*, and boiling at 240°. 

phenyl-acetamide, s. 

Chem. .* CgH^CoIIaOJIlN. Acetanilide. Pro- 
duced by the action of aniline on chloride of 
acetyl. It forma shining colourless laminae, 
melting at 112°, moderately soluble in water, 
also in alcohol and ether. 

phenyl acrylic-acid, *. [Cinnamic- 
acid.] 

phenyl allyl alcohol, *. [Cinnylic- 

ALCOHOL.] 

phenyl-amyl, s. 

Chem.: CnHjg = C6H 5 .C 5 Hn. A hydrocar- 
bon obtained by carelully distilling a mixture 
of sodium, bromohenzene, and amyl bromide 
diluted with benzene. It is a transparent, 
colourless liquid, sp. gr. 0*S59 at 12°, boils at 
195% and dissolves at a gentle heat in fum- 
ing sulphuric acid, forming a sulphn-acid, 
CnHjgSOa. By oxidation with potassium 
chromate it is changed into benzoic acid. 

phenyl-anisamidc, $. 

CgII 7 0 2 

Chem.: Ci 4 II] 3 NOn — Cglls 
H 

by the action of anisyl chloride on aniline. It 
is soluble iu hot alcohol, from which it crys- 
tallizes in slender needles, which aublime at a 
geutle heat. 

phenyl-benzamide, $. 

C 6 H, ) 

Chem. : C13II11 270=1.7 II 5 0 >N. Benzani- 

Iide. A crystalline compound produced by 
the action of benzoyl chloride on aniline. It 
forma shining scales, insoluble in water, 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Heated with pot- 
ash, it is resolved into aniline and potassium 
benzoate. 

phenyl-benzene, s. [Diphenyl.] 

phenyl-benzoyl, $. [Benzophenonk ; 

Benzone.] 

phenyl -benzylamine, a [Phenyl- 

TOL Y LA MINE.] 

phenyl-bromide, 5. 

Chem. : CgH 5 Br. Monobromobenzene. Pro- 
duced by the action of bromine on benzene, 
under the influence of diffused sunlight. The 
oily product formed is treated with soda ley, 
and carefully rectified from chloride of ealeinm, 
and tbe portion distilling at 154* collected 
apart. It is not attacked by caustic potash, 
but by the action of sodium is couverted into 

phenyl, 

phenyl-brown, *. 

Chem. : An explosive colouring matter 
obtained by the action of strong nitric and 
sulphuric acids on phenol. According to 
Bolley, its explosive character appears to be 
due to the presence of diuitro-phenol. 

phenyl-bntylene, s. 

Chem. : C 10 H 12 . A colourless, aromatic oil, 
sp. gr. 0*915 at 15’5% obtained by mixing 
benzyl chloride with allyl iodide in ethereal 
solution. It boils at 178-180% and by oxidation 
with dilute nitric acid, yields an oil which 
amelia of bitter almond oil. 

phenyl-butyramide, a 

Chem. : CioH l3 NO. A crystalline compound 
produced by the action of butyric anhydride 
on aniline. It is insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, melta at 90% and distils 
without alteration. 


\ N. Produced 


phenyl-carbonate, s. 

Chem. : CO^CgHs^. Obtained by heating 
phenol and liquid phosgene to 140-150* in a 
sealed tube. It crystallizes from hot alcohol 
in white, silky needles, insoluble in water, 
soluble iu alcohol and ether, melts at 78% 
giving off a pleasant aromatic odour, and 
sublimes in long needles. 

phenyl-cyanide, $. [Benzonitbile.] 
phenyl-diamine, a. 

Chem. (PI.): Diatomic ammonias, having two 
atoms of hydrogen replaced by phenyl, and 
two or three other hydrogen atoms by a di- or 
tri-atomic radical. (IFafrs.) 

phenyl-ether, s. 

Chem. : C^HioO = CgHs.O.Cglls. Obtained 
by the dry distillation of cupric benzoate. It 
crystallizes in colourless needles, melta at 30% 
boils at 250% and is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether. 

phenyl-ethylene, s. [Cinnamene.| 
phenyl-glycerin, 5. [Stycerine.] 
phenyl-hydride, s. [Benzene.) 
phenyl- imisatin, s. 

Chem. (PL): C] 4 H 10 N T 2O- Compounds pro- 
duced by the action of aniline aud its substitu- 
tion derivatives on isatin. They crystallize 
from alcohol in yellow or orange-yellow needles, 
sparingly soluble in water, easily soluble in 
alcohol, and are decomposed, when treated 
with acids, at the boiling heat. 

phenyl malamio - acid, s. [Mala- 
wi LIC- ACID.] 

phenyl-nialamide, s. [Malanilide.] 
phenyl-malimide, *. [Malanil.] 
phenyl-mercaptan, s. 

Chem. : CgH 5 HS. Sulpbydrate of phenyl 
Formed by adding sulphuric acid and zinc to 
aulpho-phenylic chloride, aud distilling tbe 
liquid after twenty-four hours. The mer- 
captan conies over in the aqueous vapour as a 
colourless, mobile, strongly refracting oil, 
having a very disagreeable smell. Sp. gr. 
1*078 at 14% It produces a burning pain when 
placed on the skin, and its vapour causes 
giddiness. Dissolves easily in alcohol and 
ether, and combines with the metals, forming 
mercaptides. 

phenyl-methane,*. [Benzyl-benzene.] 
phenyl-methyl, *. 

Chem. : qj]® [ * Produced by the action of 

bromohenzene on bromide of methyl in pure 
anhydrous ether. The distillate, rectified two 
or three times in contact with sodium, is a 
colourless liquid, smelting like benzene. Sp. 
gr. *881. Boils at 111% and dissolves in sul- 
phuric acid, forming sulpbotoluylic acid. 

phenyl mucamide, s. 

Chem : CjgHno^Og = CgHgOgCNHCgHs^. 
Obtained by heating mucic acid with excess 
of aniline. It forma small, tbin, white laminae, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, 
and dilute mineral acida, but ia decomposed 
on boiling w*ith potasb. 

phenyl-oxalnramide, *. [Oxalura- 

N1LIDE.] 

phenyl-phenol, *. [Diphenylol.] 
phenyl phosphamic-acld, *. 

C 6 II 5 ) xr 

Chem.: (PO)'">q. Phosphanilicacid. Ob- 
tained by Schiff by the action of phosphoric 
anhydride on aniline. 

phenyl phosphate, s. 

Chem. : PO^CgHs^. Prepared by treating 
phenol with phosphorus pentacliloride, wash- 
ing the product with soda-ley and water, and 
dissolving in ether. It crystallizes in trans- 
parent needles, insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and hot sulphuric acid, and 
melta at 100°. Treated with potash in excess 
u is converted into dipbenyl-phosphoric acid 
and phenol. 

phenyl phthalamic-acid, &. 

HC 6 1I 5 ) N 

Chem. : C 14 HnN0 3 = (CgH 4 Oo)" V jj. A 

H ) 

crystalline substance obtained by boiling 
phenyl-pbthalimide with ammonia containing 


Cite, tat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
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• little alcohol. It is slightly soluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol. I- used 
with potash it gives olf aniline, 
phenyl-phthalimlde, s. 
am.; C u H a NU 2 = ^,f/'}N. Ob- 
taiaed by melting a mixture of aniline and 

E hthalic acid, and dissolving out impurities 
•cm the cold pulverised mass by boiling 
alcohol. It forms beautiful colourless needles, 
insoluble in water, and melts at 203*. 

phenyl sulphide, ». 

Chan. : £®|j 5 j-S. Formed by the dry dis- 
tillation of mdphobenzolate of sodium, that 

T K>rtion of the distillate boiling at 292 being 
urther rectified in presence of hydrogen. It 
Is then nearly colourless, with a slight >eliow 
tinge, and faint alliaceous odour. It la highly 
refractive, has a specific gravity of 1*09, is in* 
soluble in water, easily soluble in hot alcohol, 
and miscible in all proportions with ether ami 
benzene. A disulphide of phenyl is formed 
from phenyl mercaptan by oxidation, (C 6 H 5 X!S^ 

phenyl tolylamino, s. 

Chem.: C & \\ 5 (C 7 U 7 )US. Formed by digest- 
ing a mixture of acetate of rosanilinc and 
loluidine In a flask for some hours, distilling 
the liquid, and adding to the distillate hydro- 
chloric acid and water ; plienyl-tolylanune 
separates as an oily liquid, which solidifies to 
a crystalline mass. It melts at 87*. boils at 
334 0*, and is converted into a blue compound 
by nitric acid. Its compounds with acids are 
easily decomposed by contact with water. 

phenyl-trlamine, s . 

Chem.: Bases derivable from a triple mole- 
cule of ammonia, II9N3, by the substitution 
of one or more atoms of phenyl for an equal 
number of hydrogen-atoms, and of a polya- 
tomic radical fora number of hydrogen-atoms 
corresponding to its atomicity. (II offs.) 

phS-nyl am'-ic, a. (Eng. phenyl , and amlc.] 
Derived from or containing phenyl and am- 
monia. 

phenylamic-acld, a. (Anilic-acid.) 

phe-n^l-a-mlde, a. [Eng. phenyl , and amide.) 
Chem. ( PI .): Anilides. Amides in which one- 
third of the hydrogen is replaced by phenyl. 
They are formed by the dry distillation of 
aniline salts, or by the action of acid anhy- 
drides on aniline — e.g., aniline benzoate, 
CrHeOo.CalljN - H 2 0 = phenyl -benzanude, 
C13H11NO. 

phe-n^l'-a-mlne, *. [Eng. phenyl , and 
amine. 1 

Chem. (PI.): Organic bases derived from 
ammonia by the substitution of hydrogen by 
one or more atoms of phenyl. Phenyl dia- 
mines arc diatomic ammonias, having two 
atoms of hydrogen replaced by phenyl, and 
two or more atoms by a diatomic radical — e.g., 
ethylene-diphenyl diamiae = 

H 2 Nj. 

phe-n^l-am rno'-nl um, *. [Eng. phenyl, 
and ammonium .) 

Chem. (PI.): Compounds derivable from 
ammonia by the substitution of phenyl, Ac., 
for equivalent quantities of hydrogen. The 
Iodides of these compounds arc obtained by 
treating a tertiary phcnylemine with an alco- 
holic Iodide In a sealed tube ; as diethylani- 
lino treated with Iodide of ethyl yields iodide of 

trietliylo-plicnylamnioiilum = (C*Ha)jCell»Nl. 

pho nal an' i line, *. [Eng. phenyl, and 
aniline.] [Uiphenylamine.) 

phim’-tfl-atc, s. [Eng., &c. phenyl; - ate 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. (PI.): The metallic derivatives of 

S hcnol, corresponding to the alkylates, and 
criveu from phenol by tlio action of basic 
oxides and hydrates. They are very unstable, 
being decomposed even by carbonic acid. 

ph6n -^1-cno, «. [Eng. phenyl ; -ene.] 

Chem. : CgTI*. A liquid found by Church 
among the prnducta of the distillation of a 
mixture of phenylic chloride and aodiuin 
amalgam. It bolls at 91*. 
phonylono diamlno, a 
Chem. : C 6 n 6 N 2 = (C6 }{j ) ' }n*. A base pro- 
duced by tho action of reducing agents on 


nitraniliue. When freshly distilled it Is a 
heavy oil, but it gradually solidities to a mass 
of crystals ; melts at 03*, boils at 287*, distil- 
ling without decomposition, and is soluble in 
wu ter and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It 
is a di-acid, and forms salts which crystallize 
easily. 

phe nyl* lc, a. [Eng. phenyl; -ic.) Derived 
from or containing phenyl, 
phenylic-acid, 5 . [Piifnou) 
phenylic alcohol, a. [Caruolic-acid.] 
phcnyllc-oxide, a. 

Chem. : J* O. A colourless oil obtained 

by Li in p rich t, bv subjecting benzoate of cop- 
per to dry distillation. It has an odour of 
geraniums, boils at 260*. is insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble in alcohol, very soluble in 
ether. When heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, it yields a white crystalline body 
resembling phenyl. 

phcn'-yl-lde, s. [Eng. phenyl ; - ide.] 

Chem. : A salt of phenylic acid. 

phenylide of benzoyl, t . [Puenvl- 

BENZOYL.) 

pho'-on, 9 . [Etym. doubtful.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The barbed bead of a dart, 
arrow, or other weapon. 

•• C*n*t thou his skin with bnrt*d pheonA pierce t“ 

Sg l verier : Job Triumphant, iv. 690. 

2. Her . ; A charge in her- 
aldry representing a broad, 
barbed arrow or head of a 
javelin, which, being carried 
like the modern mace before 
royalty by the serjeant-at- 
arms, became a royal mark, 
and is still used to denote 
Crown property, ami termed 
the Broad H, or broad arrow. Pn kon. 

pho-o-spor'-c-to, s. pi. [Gr. <f>aio? ( phaios ) 
= gray, and tm-opo? (>poro*), or anopa (sport i) 
= seed.) 

Bot. : A name proposed by Tliuret for a 
primary section uf Zoosporous Aiguls, compre- 
hending those which have the spores brown 
or olive. Tribes Ectocarpeie, Mynonemcw, 
Cliordarieie, Sporochneie, Punctariere, Dicty- 
osiphone®, Scytosiphoue*, Laminariere, and 
Cutlerieae. 

phe-ru’-sa, a- [Gr. <X>c'povcra ( Pherousa ) = the 
daughter of Nereus end Doris. 1 
ZooL : The typical genus of the Pherusidie. 

phe-ru-81 d03, 9. pi. [Mod. Lat. phems( a); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. autf. -idte.) 

Zool. : A family of Annelids, sub-order 
Errantia. Body long, cylindrical ; head witli 
two strong forked tentacles ; buccal pa pill te, 
and branchial filaments retractile. 

phl' aL*. [Fr. phidle, from Lat. ph inla, from 
Gr. gniKn (phiale) = a broad, fiat, shallow cup 
or bowl; ltal .Jiala.] (Vial.) A small glass 
vessel or bottle ; espec. a bottle used for medi- 
cines ; a vial. 



•• Take thoa thin pMal, belnj then In bed.' 

.Shtiketp. ; Komco ± Julwt, Iv. L 

^ Phial of four elements : 

Physics: A long, narrow, glass bottle contain- 
ing mercury, water saturated with carbonate 
of potash, olcohol coloured red, and naphtha. 
When shaken they mix, but when left at rest 
they arrange themselves according to their 
rclativo densities : tho mercury lowest, the 
water next, then the alcohol, ami the naphtha 
highest of oil. The instrument is used to 
show that liquors tend to arrange themselves 
according to their relative densities, and that 
till they do ao no stable equilibrium can be 
established. 

• phi’-al, v.t. [Phial, *.] To put or keep In 
or as in a phlnl. 

" Full on my tencrln* be/vl It* ;»Mani wr»t^ 

Mivy tut* exh»u»t Shtnitont Lorn * II mour. 

Phi ga'-ll-an. Phi ga 16-an, a. [See def.l 
Of or pertaining to Phignlln, an ancient town 
In tho Peloponnesus. 

Phi gallon -marhlo a, t. pi A collection 
of twenty-three sculptured marbles in alto- 
relievo, found among the ruins of the temple 
of Apollo Epicurus, In whnt Is supposed to 
I>o the ancient town of Phlgollo, now pre- 
served in the British Museum. They originally 


formed the trim of the temple, and are 
in slabs of about four feet five inches in 
length, and two feet one inch in breadth. 
Tlu*y represent tho battles of the Centaurs 
and Amazons. 

phil~ t pref. [Puilo-.] 
phll’-a-heg t 5. [Fillideo.) 

phU-a-dcl-pha'-9C-®, 5- pi [M^ ^ 
philadelph(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suit. -ruvar.J 
Bot. : Svringns ; an order of E | fig yi ions 
Exogens, alliance Grossales. Shrubs wit 1 
deciduous loaves, opposite. and without dot* 
or stipules. Flowers in tricliot«inoua e\ mes, 
calyx with four to ten divisions, petals f jur 
to ten, white or pink; stamens indefinite, 
styles distinct or united ; capsule half in- 
ferior, with four to ten many seeded cells. 
Found in the South of Europe, India, Japan, 
and North America. Known genera three, 
species twenty-five. (Lindley.) 

Phil-a-dcl'-phi-aji, a. A s. ISee def.] 

A. da adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Philadelphia. 

2. Of or pertaining to Ptolemy Phila Mphus. 

B. ds substantive : 

1. Orff. Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Philadelphia. 

2. C/m reft Hist. (PL): A society of TVoao- 
plucal Pietists, founded in lfi95. under the 
title of “The Philadelphian Society for the 
Advancement of Piety and Divine Philo- 
sophy." It originated with mi old lady named 
Jane Lead (1023-1704), a close student of the 
works of Jacob Boehme, and herself a voln • 
iniiious writer, who professed to hold inter- 
course with spirits. The influence of the 
Pliilftdelpliian Society may be traced in tfie 
works of William Law (lGSfi-ITGl), and it left 
its impress on early Methodism. 

Philadelpliian Church, s. [Sourn- 

COTTIAN.) 

phil-a^dclph'-ite, s. [From Philadelphia ); 
sulf. - ite (iWin.). j 

Min. : A mineral with micaceous structure. 
Hardness, 1*5 ; sp. gr. 2*S0 ; colour, brownish- 
red ; gieasy. Very hygroscopic, on heating 
exfoliates, a small fragment raising 60,000 
times its own weight. Analysis yielded: 
silica, 36*73 ; alumina, 15-77 ; sesquioxide of 
iron, 12*46; protoxide of iron, 2*18; mag- 
nesia, 1I-5G; lime, 1'4G; soda, 090; potash, 
6*81 ; water, 4*34 ; titanic acid, 1*03 ; vanndic 
acid, 0-;;7 ; protoxide of manganese, 0*50; 
protoxides of nickel and cobalt, 0 oil ; pro- 
toxide of copper, 0'08; phosphoric acid, 0*11 ; 
traces of litliia, chlorine, sulphuric ncid, AC. 
=100-36. Belated to Vcnniculite (q.v.). 

phU-a-del'-phus, s. [Gr. <f>ihdS<h<f>oe (phila- 
delphos) — a sweet flowering shrub, I»crliap> 
the jasmine.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Philadel- 
phacea' (q.v.). Phihulelphus coronarius , a 
Lliiualaynii shrub, is often planted In India 
for ornament. Its flowers are sweet-scented; 
formerly they were believed to lie tonic, but 
they are principally used for odulterating oil 
of jasmine. 


phll-ce'-tcr-tis. j. [Prof- and Gr. oltnfi 
(oieti's) = equality. (/lg«-«i-.)] 

Omith.: A genus of Plocdua*. (q.v.X [Gnos- 

BEAK, W F.AVEH-bl HD.) 

• phH a lo thlst, 5. [Prof. j)ftil-, and Or. 
?AT,^*(u/riftca) = truo.l A lover of the truth. 

"To the KfiieToiis. InKeHltnin. *nil Jufilclou* 

Irthbt. Thomiw Onlo. t>inUre.*-— Aaturee 

Kmbaui*. <n«*ltcAtUmd 

• phMIin'-dcr, a. IPiulaxpkr, v.\ A lover. 

*• I'll twmt * you lovether ; you *rul your rMlandrr* 
—Com/rer* : U'tiy th« Wortd, t I. 

phi 14n dor. v.i. IKtym. ; jrob 

from Phila nder (itself from t.r. jnXen (philrii 
= to love, and icfip (an/ r), genit. artya* (atutroa) 
= a man), a character 111 Bcaum. A r letchera 
Dium of Candy, who Is represented as pas- 
sionately In love with Erota. Aceonltng to 
oth.-ra, from Philander, a lover in Ariosto s 
Orlando Purina.) To make love to ImlioH ; to 
flirt. (O. Kliot : Daniel Deronda, eli. xxv.) 

• phl-lftn’-dor cr, s. (Eng. philander; -rr.) 
A llirter ; one who baiiga about women. 

•• Forturl^l th# Milnt* «l Hi* O»(onl ;A(/d»ulwt 

— KiojUrg ■ fturt .400, ch »lt. 


dncea ny tno acuou oi reuuemg ■j * 
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philanthidgs —Philippian 


* phil-an'-thi-dte, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. philan - 
th(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ida:.) 

Entom. : An old family of Sand-wasps, now 
merged in Crabronidai. 

* phil'-an-thrope, s. [Philanthropy.] A 
philanthropist. 

" He may be deservedly atyled a philanthrope.”— 
Jforth : Lt/e of Lord Omlford , i». 127. 

phil an throp -Ic, phil-an-throp'-ic- 

al, a. [Gr. <J>iAaetfpa>7Ti*6<» (philanthropikos), 
from <f>iAdv6puyno<; (philanthropes) = loving 
mankind ; Fr. philanthropique.] [Philan- 
thropy.] 

1. Full of love to one’s fellow men ; pos- 
sessing or distinguished by philanthropy or 
general benevolence ; loving iiiaukiud. 

2. Characterized by or proceeding from 
philanthropy ; pertaining to philanthropy. 

Philanthropic Society, s. A society 
for reclaiming criminal boys. It was founded 
io 1788, aud incorporated iii 1806. 

phil-an-throp ic al ly, adv. [Eng. phil- 
anthropicat ; -ly.] In a philanthropic manner ; 
with philanthropy. 

* phil-an'-thro pin, s. [Ger. philanthropin, 
philanthrnjnnum, from Gr. 4> iAc'u> (philed) = to 
love, and a> dpwim-o? (anthropinos) — belong- 
ing to man.] 

Hist. Education : The name given to a 
school founded at Dessau, in 1774, by J. B. 
Basedow (1723-90). or to any school conducted 
on similar principles. The object was to give 
children an education founded on philan- 
thropy, cosmopolitanism, and natural religion. 
Every boy was taught a handicraft. Of the 
twenty-four hours eight were allotted to 
sleep, eight to meals and recreation, and of 
the remaining eight the children of the rich 
were to study six and give two to manual 
labour, the proportions being reversed in the 
case of the children of the poor. Great results 
were expected from this attempt to place 
education on what was called a natural basis. 
But Basedow was unfitted for the post of 
director, and the Philanthropin, though pro- 
tected by the Duke of Dessau, was never nu- 
merously attended, and was dissolved in 1793. 

phil-aji throp' in ism, s. [Eng. philan- 
thropin ; -ism.] The principles which Base- 
dow sought to carry out in the Philanthropin 
(q.v.). 

phil an throp’ in 1st, a. & s. [Eng., &c. 

phila nthropin ; -ist.] 

A* As adj. : Belonging to or connected 
with the Philanthropin (q.v.). 

M It woulrt soon be seeu what waa the value of phil - 
anthropmist Latin."— fi. F quick: Educational Re- 
formers. p. 1 S 2 , 

B. As subst. : A pupil in a Philanthropin ; 
one educated on Basedow’s natural system. 

*’ PhUanthruplnitts, when they left school, were not 
In all respects the superiors of their fellow creatures." 
— R . B. quick : Educational Reformers, i». 156. 

t phil -an’ -thro- plsm, s. [Eng. philan- 
throp(y); -ton,.] The same as Phila nth ropv 
( q.v.). 

" The more enlightened ph ilanth ropirm of England 
resorts to the formation of charitable societies."— 
A. B. Clough ' Remains. L 303. 

phil &n'-thr6-pist, s. [Eng. philan throaty) ; 
-ist.] One who acts with or evinces philan- 
thropy; one who wishes well to and endea- 
vours to benefit and improve the position of 
his fellow-men ; a person of general bene- 
volence. 

M Thou great PhilanfhropUt t 
Father of angels, but the friend of m in. 

Young .■ Right Thoughts, Iv. 

* phil-5n-thr6-pist'-ic, a. [Eng. philan- 
throjnst ; -ic.] Becoming, or characteristic of, 
a philanthropist ; proceeding from or relating 
to philanthropy. 

" Mere darkness with philanthrojdstic phosphores- 
cences.*'— Carlyle : Life of Sterling, ch. v. 

phil-an'-thro -py, * phil-an-thro-ple, j. 

[Lat. philanthropic from Gr. ^uAu^pwiri'a 
(philanthrapifi) = benevolenee, from ^Aac- 
Opwnos (philanthropes) = loving mankind, from 
<£nAo<? (philos) ■= loving, and dcApomo? (a apro- 
pos) = a man; Fr. philanthropic; Sp. k Ital. 
filantropio.] Love to mankind ; general 
benevolence to one’s fellow-men ; universal 
good-will ; willingness and desire to do good 
to ot hers. 

” A philanthropy and love to all mankind."— Bp, 
Taylor Sermons. vol. lii., ser. I. 


phil-an'-thus, s. [Pref. phil-, and Gr. deflo? 
(imtAos) = a flower.] 

Entom,. : A genus of Crabronidse. One 
species, Philanthus trinngulum, or apivo-ras, 
is British. It provisions its nest, which is in 
a sandy burrow, with hive aud solitary bees. 

* phil - ar' - gu - rous, a. [Philaroury.] 

Money- loving, ‘avaricious. 

" The doctor was philarguroutf— Barnard : Life of 
Beylin , p. 194. 

* phil-ar -gu-ry, * phil- ar- ger- y, s. 

[Pref. phil-, and Gr. apyuptov (a»gurion) = 
money.] Love of money; avarice. (Money 
Masters all Things , 1698, p. 109.) 

phil-a-tcl’-ic, a. (Eng. philatd(y); -<c.J Of 
or pertaining to philately. 

" Both promiuent members of the Philatelic Society 
of London ."— Daily Sews, Sept. 8. 1881. 

phi lat' -e list, s. [Eng. philately); - ist .] 
One versed iu pl*lately ; one who collects 
postage -stamps for curiosity or study. 

phi-lat'-e-ly, s. [Etym. doubtful, said to be 
from Gr. </hAos (philos) = loving, and dxeAeia 
(ateleia) = freedom from tax ; or, the second 
element may be tc'Ao? ( telos ) = a tax, and re- 
garding the stamp as the symbol of a tax or 
toll paid, philately = a love of stamps.] The 
collection of postage-stamps, espee. those of 
foreign issues, as objects ot curiosity or study. 

'* The authors speak of the science of philately with 
the utmost gravity." — .4 Men team, Out 1, 1881. 

phil’-a-tor y, s. [PTob. a corrupt of phy- 
lactery (q.v.).J 

Eccles. : A transparent reliquary placed 
horizontally upon four feet, and used to ex- 
hibit relics of saints, Ac. Sometimes it is 
made of metal, with figures representing the 
event in a saint’s life by which he is chiefly 
remembered. The top is ornamented. 

* phil au ty, * phil au -tie, * phfl-au- 

ti a(tnssh), s. [Gr. 4>iAutma (philautu i), 
from <#uA(k (philos) — loving, and aoro? (autos) 
= self.] 

1. Self-h.ve; the love of what is personal 
to one ; selfishness. 

" Venturous, e vers welling philuuty.” 

Beaumont: Psyche, viL 269. 

2. Philosophy. 

** Texts of logic, of natural philautla."— Tyndale : 
O'orto, 1 157. 

*phil-a-zer, * phil-1 -zer, «. [Filazer, 
Filacer.] 

Phi-le'-mon, s. [Gr. ZuAripov (Philemon), 
apparently from 4>iAgpia (philema) = & kiss.] 

Scrip. Biog. : A member of the Colussian 
church (cf. Col. ii. 7 ; iv. 9, 11, 14, with Phil. 
2, 10, 23, 24). HI.] 

H The Epistle of Paul to Philemon : 

New Test. Canon : An epistle of Paul, iu con- 
junction with Timothy (i. 1), to Philemon, 
whose runaway slave, Onesinras, had come to 
Koine, and been cou veiled by the Apostle, while 
the latter was a prisoner (i. 10), ami advanced 
in years (9). Oiiesimus was most useful to 
his spiritual father (13), who, however, would 
not retain him, unless with his master's per- 
mission (14). He, therefore, sent him back, 
carrying the epistle with him, ami counselling 
Philemon to receive him back, not nowin a ser- 
vile capacity, but as a brother beloved (16). An- 
ticipating his speedy release, he also requested 
Philemon to prepare him a lodging (22). The 
epistle seems to have been written in a.o. 
63 or 64, and to have been sent with the 
Epistle to the Colossians. Its genuineness is 
generally admitted. 

phi-le'-§i-a, s. [Gr. ^iAtjctc? (philesis) — the 
aet of loving, affection. So called from the 
beauty of the flowers.] 

Bat. : The typical genus of the Philesiaceae 
(q.v.). The only species, Philesia buxifolia , a 
small evergreen shrub, is from the southern 
part of South America. 

phi-lc-sf a-^e-ce, s. pi [Mod. Lat. phi- 
lesi(n); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 

BoU : Philesiads ; an order of Dictyogens. 
Twining or upright shrubs, with coriaceous, 
deciduous, reticulated leaves. Flowers large, 
showy, solitary, aealy at the base, tripetaloid 
or hexapetaloid ; stamens six; ovary one- 
cel led, superior, with three parietal pi r centre ; 
ovules indefinite ; fruit succulent. Natives 
of Chili. Known genera two, each with one 
species. (Bindley.) 


phi lc -Sl ^d, s. [Mod. Lat. philesi(a); Eng, 
auff. -ad.] 

Bot. (PL) : Lindle/a Eugliah name for the 
Philesiacere (q.v.). 

phil-har mon-ic, a. [Pref. phil-, and Eng. 
harmonic.] Loving mu3ic ; fond of harmony. 

Philharmonic Society, s. Two London 

Societies, the original one established in 1813; 
the other, the New Philharraouic Society, 
commenced in 1852. 

* Phil-hel’-lcne, s. [Pref. phil-, nnd Eng. 
Hellene; Fr. philhellene.] A Philhelleuist. 

Phil-hel-len’-ic, a. [Pref. phil-, and Eng. 
Hellenic.] Pertaining to or characteristic ot 
Philhellenists ; loving Greece or the Greeks. 

Phil-hel -len-ism, s. [Pref. phil-, and Eng. 
Hellenism.] The principles of the Philhelleo- 
ists ; love of Greece. 

“The EuropeAu Philhellenism of »lxty years i*go.”— 
Standard. Oct. 13, 1885. 

Phil -hel'-len 1st, s. & a. [Pref. phil-, and 

Eng. Hellenist.] 

A. As subst. : A friend of Greece or tho 
Greeks ; a supporter of the cause of Greece ; 
espec. a supporter of the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence against the Turks. 

B. As adj. : The aame as Philhellenic 
(q.v.). 

phil hy'-dri-da, s. pi. [Philhydrcs.] 

Entom. : A synonym of Palpicornia (q.v.). 

phil-hy'-driis, s. [Gr. 0iAuSpos (philudros) 
= loving water.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Philhydrida. Six are British. 

phiT-I-beg, s. [Filubeo.] 

Phi lip'-pi-an, a. & *. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Philippi, or 
its inhabitants. 

B. As subst.; A native or inhabitant of 
Philippi, a city of Thrace, north-east of Am- 
phipolis, in the immediate vicinity of Mount 
Pangteus. It was founded by Philipof Macedon, 
on the site of au old Thasian settlement called 
Crenides. 

U The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philip- 
plans: 

New Test. Canon: An epistle addressed by 
St. Paul, in conjunction with Timothy, “to 
all the saints in Christ Jesus which are. at 
Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” 
Shortly after Paul had passed for the first 
time from Asia to Europe, he reached Philippi, 
then a Roman provincial capital and colmiy 
(Acts xvi. 12). It lay about nine miles inland! 
His first convert, Lydia, was from Thyatira, 
in Asia Minor (Acts xvi. 14; cf. Rev. i. 4, 
11); his next was a certain damsel possessed 
with a spirit of divination (16-1S) in con- 
oectioo with whom rioting occurred, followed 
by Paul’s imprisonment, and the conversion of 
his jailor (19-40). Thus Paul was the founder 
of the Philippian church. Timothy was sub- 
sequently sent into Macedonia, and doubtless 
to Philippi (xix. 22), Paul himself following 
(xx. 1-6). (Compare with the facts regarding 
Timothy, Philippians i. 1, ii. 19-23). The Philip* 
pians had oftener than once sent the apostle 
pecuniary contributions (iv. 10-lS), long being 
the only church which had done so. Epaph- 
roditus had brought these gifts (ii. 25, iv. 18). 
and afterwards, falling very dangerously sick 
(ii. 26, 27), Paul had sent him back that the 
Philippians might be assured of his recovery, 
apparently requesting him to carry with him 
the epistle (ii. 2S). The apostle when he sent 
the epistle was a prisoner in Rome (i. 7, 13 ; 
iv. 22). He expected release (i. 25 ; ii. 24), 
though martyrdom was by no meana in: pos- 
sible. He expresses intense affection for the 
Philippians (i. S), and thankfulness for their 
Christian character (i. 4). He counsels them 
to avoid strife, vainglory, niunnurings, con- 
troversies (ii. 3, 14), points to the Son of God 
as the exemplar of humility and self-sacrifice 
(ii. 5-11), and warns his readers against Juda- 
isiug teaclrers (iii 2-11), and immoral and self- 
seeking men (18, 19). The Christians sending 
salutations to the church at Philippi wme 
chiefly of Cresar’s household (iv. 22). The 
genuineness of this epistle is generally admit- 
ted, though Baur (1S45), and Schwegler (IS46X 
hehl the contrary view. Its date was pro- 
bably early in a.d. 63. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6^ 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ve, co — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


philippic— philoprogenitivenoss 
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phi lip' pic, 8. [I-at. Philippica — (Juvenal. 
x. 126) the speeches of Demosthenes against 
Philip; Gr. <J>iAiTrrr t *ds (Phihppikos) = pertain- 
ing to Philip of Maeedon ; Fr. philippique.] 

1. Orig. : One of a series of celebrated ora- 
tions spoken bv Demos Lhcnes, the Athenian 
orator, against Pliilip of Macedno, father of 
Alexander the Great, in which he endeavoured 
to arouse the Athenians from their indolence. 

** That phllipf/ic fatally divine, 

Which U ln*cnb'd the second. 

Dry den : Juvenal, aat. x. 196. 

2. Any discourse, declamation, or speech 
full of acrimonious invective. 

•phil -ip plze, v.i. [Philippic.] 

1. To write or deliver a philippic ; to de- 
claim with invective. 

** With the b«»t intention* In the world he naturally 
ph U tp piles. ” — Bu rke : French Revolution. 

2. To side with or support the causa of 
Philip of Marcdon, 

* Phl-lls'-ter, s. (Ger. = Philistine.] A cant 
name given to townsmen by students of Ger- 
man universities ; lienee, a person of limited 
culture, taste, or ideas. [Philistine, B. iL 1.] 

* Phi lis'-ti-an, a. A s. [Philistine.] 

PhU'-ls tine, Phil' -ia-tine, a. & $. [Lat 
Philistines; Fr. Philistin.) [Palestine.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to the Philistines. 

*• A louder to Philistine revetry " 

Lcngfelloto : The Warning. 

2. Pig. : Commonplace, uncultured, prosaic. 

"The Philistine outside of art. and the Philistine In- 
side ol art have lately been referred to here.’’— SrriA- 
ner'i Magazine, June 1677, p. 259. 

B, As substantiiv : 

L Lit . : A native or Inhabitant of Fhilistia, 
now part of Syria. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The same as Pdilister ; a person of nar- 
row views or ideas ; one who is deficient in 
liberal culture, and, therefore, wanting ie 
aeetiruent ami taste ; a prosaic person. 

**lt t* one of the trait* of tbe educated PhilDttne 
that he never find* out hi* mistake*." — Scribner's 
Magazine, Juue 1677, p. 259. 

* 2. A bailiff. 

•* I am told for certain you bad been araonj the 
phiUstmes."— Swift : Polite Cone., L 

Phil -ls tln-lfm, 8. [Eng. PhilUtin(e) ; -m] 
The manners, habits, character, or modes of 
thinking of a Philistine. 

•• Philistinism, a* one learn* from experience. Is 
something Inborn. oud has little or nothing to m with 
circumstance*. In fact, the more A PhilUtloe is edu- 
cated, the more hi* Phi'lsthrUm become* apparent. It 
1* he who gives two or three very learned ami excellent 
reason* for liking some very silly liook or picture.*’ — 
Bcribner's Magazine, June 1877, p. 258. 

* phlll'-horse, s. [See def.] A corrupt of 

TH1LLH0R.SE (q.V.). 

phU-H-po-na, 9 . [Filupeen.] 

phir-llp-ite, phll'-llp-pitc, •. [Etym. 
uncertain, lmt probably alter one Phillip or 
Phillippi ; stiff, -if* (Min.).'] 

Min. : A compact, granular mineral, some- 
times with fibrous structure, in veins in 
copper pyrites. Lustre, vitreous ; colour, 
sky-blue; translucent; astringent. Analysis 
yielded: sulphuric acid, 28*96; RCaquioxide of 
imo, 9*80; iron sub-sulphate, 2*28 ; protoxide 
of copper, 14*39 ; magnesia, 0*85 ; water, 
43*72 ; alumina, a trace = 109. Found in the 
province of buiitiago, Chili. 

phll-lIp -8l-a, 9 . [Named after Prof. John 
Phillips, author of many geological books aud 
papers.] 

PoUeoni. : A genus of TriloMta. One species 
Is noted by Etheridge In the Middle and one 
hi the Upper Devonian beds of South and 
North Devon. Th»-y are of small size, the 
in loin te type of crustacean then approaching 
extinction. 

Phil lips Ho, s. [After the English min- 
eralogist J. PhiUlpa ; «uff. -ite(Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A mineral belonging to the group of 
5teolite.s, formerly regarded ita orthorhombic, 
but now ascertained to be moiiocliuic in crys- 
tallization. Crystals always twinned. Hard- 
ness, 4 to 4*5; sp. gr. 2*2; lustre, vitreous; 
colour, white; translucent to opaque. Com- 
pos. : silica, 47*9 *, alumina, 20 6; lime 7*4; 
potash, 6*3; water, 17*9= 10U, corresponding to 


the formula 4Sin 2 ,AU0 3 .(|Ca0-f *K0),5J]0. 
Occurs in vesicular cavities m old igneous 
rocks, and also of recent formation in the 
wulls or the hot baths of Plombicrea, France. 

2. The same as Bon site (q.v.). 

3. The aamc aa He risen elite (q.v.). 

phil-lyg' cn-ln, 9 . [Eng. philly(rin) ; Gr. 
ytwaui (gennud) = to beget, and stiff, -hi.] 

Chenu : C-uIIojOg. A resinous substance 
formed by the action of boiling hydrochloric 
acid on phillyrin. It crystallizes readily in a 
white nacreous mass, slightly soluble in boiling 
water, but easily soluble in ether aud alcohol. 

phil-ly'-rc-a, ■ phi la'-rc qu ' phyl-lT- 
re-a* s. [Ur. <fnAAvpe'a (phillurea).] 

Bot.: A genus of Ob-a» (q.v.). Ornamental 
evergreen shrubs, with oblong, serrated, op- 
posite leaves, aud axillary clusters of small, 
greenish - white flowers. Introduced into 
Britain from tbe shorea of the Mediter- 
ranean to be planted in shrubberies. There 
are many varieties. 

"The rushing of a little dog . . . through the phylhrea 
hedge.*’— /?icA<ml»o/i ; Clariita. lit. 111. 

phll -1 yr-in, s- [Mod. Lat. phiUyr(ea); -in 

(CVtew.).] 

Chem. : C^H^On. Extracted from the bark 
of rhillyrea latijolia by treating the aqueous 
decoction with lime, evaporating the filtrate 
and leaving it to crystallize. It ia white, in- 
odorous, and bitter, sparingly soluble in water 
and alcohol. It melts at 160* to a colourless 
mobile liquid, and is converted into phil- 
lygeuin and dextrose by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

* phil -lyse, * phyl -iis, v.t. [From Phyllis, 
a name frequently given to nymphsin pastorals 
and romances.] To woo. 

** Io madrigal*, and phUtysing the fair." 

% Garth; Dispensary, L 

phi 16-, phll-, pref. [Gr. <£iAoc (philos) = 
loving.] Fond of, affecting, cultivating. 

* phi-loc -a-list, *. [Pref. philo-, and Gr. 
*dAos (l:alos) = beautiful.] A lover of the 
beautiful. 

phll-6-dry -hs, s. [Pref. phil-, and Gr. 
Apuds (Druas) = a Dryad.) 

Zool . : A genua of Colnbridse, aub- family 
Dryadime, from America and Madagascar. 
Philodryas viri/l issimvs ia tiie All-greea Tree 
Snake of South America. 

* phB-o f© -list, s. [Pref. philo, and Lat. 
felis = a eat.] A lover of cats. 

"Dr. Southey, who la known to be s philo/elUtf — 
Southey : Doctor; Pray, oj Interchapter. 

* phi-ldg'-a-Ust, s. [Pref. phito -, aod Gr. 
ydAa (gala) = milk.] A lover of milk. 

'* You are * ph (loyalist, end therefore understand cat 
nature .’’— Southey : Letters. III. 290. 

* phU-6-gar-lic, a. [Pref. philo-. and Eng. 
garlic.] Loving garlic ; fond of garlic. 

**The»e phllogarllc men. "—De Qulncey: Spanish 
Pun, { 9. 

* phi-log-^n-ist, 8. [Philoqvny.) A lover 
or friend of women. 

* phl-logf-Jr-ny, 8. [Pref. philo, and Gr. 
yvvri (gunr)= a woman.] Fondness for wo- 
men ; uxoriousnesa. 

*' Reoeu*e the Turk* *o much Admire phllogyny.” 

Syr on: Beppo, lxx. 

* phll o-hcl-lcn'-l-an, s. [Philuellenist.] 

* phl-lol-6-gcr, a. [Philology.] A philolo- 
gist. 

** But It behoved the phUMoger never to be willafled 
until he come to a verb ivs that from which the other 
parts o! speech are deduced. .* Philological As- 
says (I8C8). p. ll»8. 

* phll 6 lo'-gl-an, 9. [Eng. philology ; -an.] 
A philologist. 

phll-o-log'-lc-al," phn-©-l8g'-tc,a. [Eng. 
philolog(y) ; -ic, '-ical ; Fr. philnlurjiqur.] Of or 
I*ertaining to philology, er the study of lan- 
guages. 

" W'e hnve remalnlnK hut two volume* folln of hi* 
philological | erfurmaucc*.''— Uoldsmith : /V» l Ue Learn- 
ing, ch. lit. 

H Tlie Philological Society of London was 
founded ou May 18, 1842. 

phfl-^-ltfS' Io al-1^, ndv. [Eng. philological ; 
-ly.] Iu n jdilhi’loglcal manner ; according to 
llm rules of philology. 

*' A iwireiil «i«-ech which 1* ; hllulugictilly Uto."— 
Sayre: Co*nf*irutier PhthJ gy, |i. 72. 


phl-lol'-o-gfat, s. I Eng. philology) ; -uf.) 
One who is skilled or versed in philolog)’ or 
the atudy of laiigtiagea. 

** Learu’d philologists, who chase 
A (Anting syllable through time aud »paw." 

Cow/jer. AWirenimf 

* phi lol -o-gize, v.i. [Eng. philolog(y); -uc.) 
To offer criticisms ; to practice philology. 

* phll -o -logue, t. [Fr.J A philologist 
[Philology.] 

**The (Aragon of all phllotogurs.”— Vrguhart : Rabe- 
lais, bk. I. | Author’s proM 

phi 161 6 gy, phi lol-o glc, 9 . [Ijit 

nfii/ologia, trom Gr. <>iAoAo-yia (philologia) = 
love of talking, love of learning and literature ; 
^>rA6Aoyov (philologos) = lond of talking, a 
student of language and history: <£i'Aos (philos) 
= loving, fond of, and Aoyos (logos) = a word, 
a discourse; Fr. philologic, ltal. & Sp .Jilolo 
gia •] 

* l, A love of learning and literature; the 
study of learning and litcratnre. 

* 2. Criticism ; grammatical learning. 

t 3. The study of languages, in conncctioo 
with the whole moral and intellectual action 
of different peoples. It is sometimes mail* 
to include rhetoric, poetry, history, aud anti- 
quities. 

4. The science oflangnage ; linguistic acieuce 
(in this sense more properly termed Compara- 
tive Philology). 

* phi lom -a chus, S. [Gr. (fuAd^axos (philo 
machos) — loving tight, warlike ; 4>tAo« (philos) 
= loviog, and ndxy ( viachc) = battle, fight.] 

Ornith. : A synonym of Machetes (q.v.). 

* phll 6 math, 5 . [Gr. (philo 

mathes), from <f>tAo? (philos) = loving, and ndfrq 
(mathe) = learning.] [Mathematic.] A lover 
of learning ; a scholar. 

*’ To recommend to you tome meagre philomath.'— 
Chesterfield: Letters. 

* phll-©-math-6-mht’-!c,9. [Philomath.] 

A philomath. 

* phil-o-m&th-lc, * phll-6 mhth*lo al* 

a. [Eug. philomath; -ic, -icai.] 

1, Of or pertaining to philomatby or ths 
love of learn iog. 

2. Having a love of learning or letters. 

* phl-lom'-a-thy, 8. iGr. <f>iAo p.aQia ( philo 
mathia)]. [Philomath.] The loveof learniog 
or letters. 

Phil © mel, Phil-o me'-la, 5 . [Lat. philo 
mtla ; Gr. -laAouiiAa (ThilornfM (sen def. 1.).] 

1. Gr. Mythol. : (Of the form Philomela): 
The daughter of Pandion, king of Athens. 
She was changed by the gods into a nightingale. 

2. (Of both forms) : A nightingale. 

" And by PhitomeV s annus! note 
To measure the file that *lie leads.* 

Cowper : fa Chart na. 

* 3. Omi/A. .* (Of the form Philomela) ; A 
genus ofSylviinw. The Nightingale, now Dual- 
ias luxeinia, was formerly called Philomela 
likscinia. 

* phll- 6 mono, a. [Philosiel.] The nightin- 
gale. 

** To uodrrstfind tbe note* of philornene m 

Gascoigne: Complaint of Phil omens. 

* phU'-o-mot, a. [A corrupt of Fr. feuilU 
ruorf = a dead Icafij Of the colour of a dead 
or faded leaf. 

** One iif Uioni wa* bh»e, another yellow, uid a.aotber 
phitomnt. '—F/iectntor, So. 20A 

•phll 6 mu-flc-al, a. [Pref. philo, and 
Eng. rm«ic<d.l Fond of music ; phillinrmonic. 

phi lon’-tliua, *- [Pref. and Gr. drflo* 
(onthos) = dung.] 

Entom. : A genus of Staphylluldie. Kilty- 
five or more arc British. 

* phn-6-p6' niy, i. (Fillipeen.) 

■ phll 6 p6-l6in Ic, * phll 6 p6 16m lo- 

al,a. IGr. <f>iAo»oAe/aov ( nfuloivlemos) — fond 
of war, from </uAos (pXitos) = loviug, and 
irdA««os(poh'mos) =: war.] ltuling overopposite 
or contrary natnrea— an epithet of Minerva. 

phll 6 pr6 £cn’ I tlvc. a. [l'ref. nMlo-, 
and lvng. ;m» 7 rn(/fiY.) . Having tho qn illty of 
phlhiprogenitiveiiosH. 

phll 6 pr6 tIvc-nSaa,?. [Or. <>fAof 

(philos) =s loving, ami Kng. pno</rnlbrrTir.«.] 


hoil, h6^ ; p6iit, Jiffrl ; ©at, yell, chorua, yhln, bench; go, tem *, thin, this; aln. ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ihg. 
-©Ian. -tlnn = ahnn. -tion, elon = shun ; -|ion, ~(ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = alius, -lilo, -die, Ac. = boL dpL 
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philopteridse— phisnomy 


Phrenol. : The love of offspring, in the way 
of natural affection ; fondness for children. 
Its organ Is located above the middle of the 
cerebellum. 

phi lop-ter'-Ddse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. philop- 
ter(us ); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -idee. ] 

Entom. : A family of Mallophaga. Antennae 
thread-like, with three or five joints; maxil- 
lary palpi wanting. Those with five-jointed 
antenna 3 infest birds, and those with the an- 
tennis three-jointed are parasitic on mammals. 

phi Iop -ter-us, s. [Pref. phil-, and Gr. 
irTtpoe ( ptcron ) = a wing.] 

Entom. : The typical genua of the Philop- 
teridje (q.v). 

•phi-los- 6 -phils -ter, s. (Formed from 
philosophy on the model of poetaster, Ac.] A 
pretender to philosophy. 

" Let Inconsiderable philotophasters hoot and deride 
il* much as their folliea please." — More: Jmmort. of 
Soul. bk. L, ch. xiv. 

* phil os'-o-phate, v.i. [Lat. philosophatus, 
pa. par. of philosopher, from philosopkus — a 
philosopher (q.v.). J To act the philosopher; 
to moralize, to philosophize. 

“No: few there be. that, with Epictetus, can philo. 
tophate io slavery."— Barrow: Vermont, voL iL, ser. XI. 

•phi-los d-pha'-tion, s. [Philosophate.] 
Philosophical speculation ordiscussiou ; philo- 
aophizing. 

“The work being to be the hast* of many future 
inferences and phshnophatiam.''— Petty : Advice to 
Bar tlib, p. 18. 

•phil o-sophe, s. [Fr.] A philosophaster, 
a philosopher (q.v.), (Used in contempt.) 

*phiT-6 sopho dom, s. [Eng. philosophe ; 
-dom.] The realm of philosophy. 

"Thsy eQtertaln their special ambassador in Philo- 
eophe>lom,~— Carlyle : M iscell . , ilL 21«. 

* philos-o-pheme, * phl-los-o-phe- 

ma, s. [Gr. 4>i\o<r6<t>r)pa (philo&ophema), from 
4>iAocwx#>ew (philosophic) = to discuss.] [Phi- 
losopher.] A principle of reasoning; a the- 
orem. 

phi-los' -opher, * phi los o fre, *phi- 
los-O-phre, s. [Fr. philosophe , from Lat. 
philosopkus— (&.) fond of learning or know- 
ledge, (s.) a philosopher, from Gr. tf>iA6<ro<Z>o? 
( philosophos ), from ipihos ( philos ) = loving, and 
<ro<#»ia (sophia) = learning, skill ; ootftos (sophos) 
= wise, skilled ; Sp. A Ttal. filosofo.] 

1. One who studies or devotes himself to 
philosophy ; one who is versed in or studies 
moral and intellectual science. Formerly it 
was applied to oils who was versed io or 
studied natural science or natural philosophy. 

“Ortayne philosophers of the Epicures and of the 
Stolckca disputed wyth hym."— Act* xvii. 18. (1650). 

2. One who practises in life the precepts or 
principles of philosophy, especially those of 
the stoical school ; one who meets or views 
things in a philosophical manner. 

“The patriot, philosopher . and poet have often 
looked with calmness on disgrace and famine.’ — 
Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. vi. 

* philosopher’s egg, *. The name of 
% medicine for the pestilence. It was com- 
pounded of the yolk of au egg, saffron, and 
other ingredients. 

* philosopher’s game, s. An intricate 
game played with men of Hires different forms, 
round, triangular, and square, on a board re- 
sembling two chess-boards united. 

philosopher’s stone, s. An imaginary 
stone sought for by the alchemists, which 
should transmute everything it touched into 
gold. 

* phi-los' O-phess. *. [Eng. philosophy); 
-*ss.j A female philosopher. 

’’ There were philosophers and phUosophesse *." — 
Mortimer Colliru : Blacksmith A Scholar, il. 222. 

phil-o soph'-ic-al, *phil 6 soph'-ic, a. 

[Lat. philosophicus] from philosophus =a philo- 
sopher (q.v.); Fr. philosophique; Sp. & I tal. 

filosofico.] 

1. Pertaining or according to philosophy ; 
proceeding from or in accordance with the 
principles and rules of philosophy : a9, a 
philosophical argument. 

2. Skilled in philosophy. 

“ We h»ve our philosophical persons to make modern 
and familiar things sui'ernatural mid causeless."— 
Sh'ikesp. Alls 11 ell that Ends ll’eM. IL a 


philosopher; calm, cool, temperate, uuira- 
passioned. 

With cold disgust, or philosophic pride." 

Cowper : Expostulation, 69 L 

4u Frugal, abstemious, temperate. 

" What early philos ophic hours he keeps." 

Cowper: Retirement. 429. 

philosophical-lamp, s. [ Dobereiner’s- 

LAMP.] 

philosophic -wool, s. [Nihil-album.] 

philo soph ic-al-ly, oulv. (Eng. philo- 
sophical; -ly. 1 

tl. lu a philosophical manner; according 
to the rules or principles of philosophy : as, 
To argue philosophically. 

2. Like a philosopher ; calmly, coolly, with- 
out heat or passion, temperately. 

"He was resolved for the future to live philosophic- 
all]/."— Bp. Taylor : Sermons. voL IL, ser. 7. 

•phi-lo soph -Ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. pAffo- 
sophical; -ness.] Tha quality or state of being 
philosophical. 

•phil-o-soph -ic-al^ s. [Philosophical.] 
An examination in philosophy ; the study of 
philosophy. 

" Ilea. Stretshnm, a Minorite, who had spent several 
years here, and at Cambridge, in logical*, phihaophicals, 
and theological*." — Wood : Fasti Oxen., voL L 

* phil os o-phlsm, s. [Fr. philosophisme , 
from philosophe = a philosopher (q.v.) ] The 
affectation of philosophy ; sham or would-be 
philosophy. 

" Among lu more notable anomalies may be reckooed 
the relations of French philasophism to foreign era waed 
heads "—Carlyle : Miscellanies. iiL 2141 

* phi los -6 phlSt, t. [Fr. philosophise .] 

1. A philosopher. 

"This benevolent estahlishmeat did oot escape the 
rage of thephdosophists."— Eustace : Italy, voL iv., ch. v. 

2. A sham or would-be philosopher ; one 
who practises sophistry. 

* phi-los o-phls -tic, * phi-los-o-phis- 
tic-al, a. [Eng. philosophist : -ic, -ical.\ Of 
or pertaining to the practice of sophistry or 
sham philosophy. 

phi los'-o-phize, V.i. [Eng. philosophy); 
-is*.] To act the philosopher; to reasoo like 
a philosopher ; to moralize ; to search into 
nature ; to inquire into the causes of effects ; 
to form or attempt to form a philosophical 
school or system. 

"The rules of philosophising, however, even In 
physic*. have never ye.t oeea laid dowa with a autfi- 
cient degree of precision, miuuteuesa, or method."— 
Stewart : Of the Human Mind, lotrod. pt. IL, J 3. 

phi los’ -6 phiz er, s. [Eng. philosophise); 
-er.] ODe who philosophizes. 

phi-los'-o-phjf, * fl-los-o-flo, * phi-los o- 
phle, s. [Fr. philosophic , from Lat. philoso- 
phia, from Gr. 4>i\o<ro(f>ta (philosophia) = love 
of wisdom, from 4>l\o<to4>o<; ( philosophos ) = a 
philosopher (q.v.) ; Sp. A I tal. filosofia.] 

I. The term is said by Diogenes Laertius 
(Proem) to have been suggested by Pythagoras 
[a.c. 570-504 (?)], who, on being complimented 
on his wisdom, said that he was not wise but 
a lover of wisdom, the Deity alone beiog wise. 
Philosophy, while earnest in amassing know- 
ledge, aimed chiefly at peuetratiog to the 
principles of things. Popularly, it is divided 
iuto Natural and Mental Philosophy, the former 
investigating the physical laws of nature, the 
latter those regulating the human mind. 
The terra philosophy is now generally re- 
stricted to the second of these. Even as thus 
reduced it has a very wide sphere. Thus, there 
is a philosophy of history. [History.] The Hin- 
doos have six orthodox schools of philosophy, 
the Nyaya, the Vaishcshika, the Sankhya, the 
Yoga, the Purva Mimansa, and the Uttara 
Miuiansa or Vedanta. All the nations of 
antiquity had a philosophy, that of the Greeks 
being specially celebrated. The chief schools 
were : the Pythagorean, commenced about 
500 a.c. ; the Platonic, b.o. 374 ; the Peripa- 
tetic, b.c. 334 ; the Sceptic, a.c. 334; the 
Cynic, 330 ; the Epicurean, b.c. 306 ; the Stoic, 
a.c. 280 ; the Middle Academy, b.c, 278 ; the 
New Academy, s.c. 100 ; the New Platonists, 
a.d. 200 (?). Of modern systems the percep- 
tive and sensational philosophy of Locke arose 
about 1600; the idealistic of Berkeley and 
Hume, 1710 ; the common-sense philosophy 
of Reid, Ac., 1750; the transcendental of 
Kant, Ac., 1770 ; the scientific philosophy of 
Fichte, 1 800 ; the idealistic philosophy of 


Hegel in 1810; the positive philosophy of 
Comte in 1830, and the evolutionary philo- 
sophy of Herbert Spencer in 1852, or more 
decidedly in 1855. 

" He thought to become happy by philosophy, giving 
hi* heart, as be tells u». to aeeY and aearch out all th» 
thing* that come to pans under the *un ; yet npoa 
trial, be found all this to be vanity and vexation of 
• pint."— Sharp: Sermons, voL L. ser. 8. 

2. An hypothesis or a system upon which 
natural e fleets are explained ; a philosophical 
system or theory. 

* 3. Reasoning, argumentation. 

" Of good and evil much they argu’d then, 

Vaia wladom all and lalse philosophy." 

Milton : P. L. IL 

4. 'Calmness and coolness of temper ; forti- 
tude, practical wisdom, stoicism ; as, To meet 
troubles with philosophy. 

5. The course of sciences read in the 
schools, and required for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the universities of Germany, 
Ac., and corresponding to Arts in this country. 

* phil-O-Stor-gy, *. [Gr. 4n\o<TTopyla 
(philostorgia) : pref. pAilo-. and trtopyq (storge) 
= natural affection.] Natural affection, aa 
that of a mother for her child. 

•phH-6 tech'-nlo, * phil o tcch-mc-al, 

a. [Pref. philo-, and Eng. technic, technical.) 
Fond of the arts. 

* phll-d-zo’-o-i^in, [Pref. philo-; Gr. 
<Z<2ov (zdon) = an animal, and Eng. suff. -ism.] 
Fondness for animals ; kind feeling towards 
animals. (Spectator, April 9, 1881, p. 478.) 

phil -ter, * fil-tre, phil tre (tre as ter), s. 

[Fr. philtre, from Lat. philtrum ; Gr. ^iArpor 
(pAilfron), from 0iAos (pA ilos) = loving ; Sp. A 
I tal. filtro.] A love-polion ; a love-charm; 

a potion supposed to have the property or 
power of exciting love in the person to whom 
it is administered. 

“ But Anthony bimselfe was quit* be*ott«d with 
Cleopatra's *weet tpeeches. philters, beauty, pleaaiuf 
tire*."— Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 472. 

•phil'-tcr, *phiT-tre (tre as ter), v.U 

IPhilter, 3.] 

1. To charm to love ; to excite to love by a 
love-potion. 

” Let aot those that have repudiated the mors 
Inviting sins, shew themecl ves philtred and bewitched 
by this/' — Government of the Tongue. 

2. To impregnate or mix with a love -potion. 

* phiT-triim, s. [Lat.] A philtre (q.v.). 

•' Lucretius, a Roman of very eminent parts, which 
yet were much abated by a pAi'/frum that waf glvea 
nlm."— Culverteell : Light of Sat ions, ch. xviL 

phil-y-dra’ 9 e-O 0 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phily- 
dr(um); Lat. fera. pi. adj suff. -accce.] 

Bot. : Waterworts ; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Xyridales. Roots fascicled, fibrous; 
stem erect, simple, leafy, often woolly. Leaves 
ensiform, equitant. Flowers alternate, soli- 
tary, sessile ; bracteate, yellow, scentless ; 
calyx abortive; corolla twn-leaved, withering; 
filaments three, the two lateral ones petaloid 
and sterile. Capsule superior, three-celled, 
three-valved, seeds numerous; minute horl 
zontal or narrow parietal or axil placentae. 
Plants with the habit of Sedges and th< 
flowers of Spiderworts. Natives of Australia. 
Cochin-China, and China. Known geuew 
two, species two. (Lindley.) 

phil y'-drum, s. [Gr. tfu-Wfipos (pAiiiufro*} 
= loviog water or watery things : pref. philr, 
and (hudor) — water.] 

Bot. : The typical genu9 of the Philydraceae 
(q.v). Philydrum lanuginosum, a pretty 
species with hairy leaves aud bright yellow 
flowers, i 9 cultivated in British greenhouses. 

phi-mo'-sis, s. [Gr. from 4>ipos (phimo$)= a 
muzzle.] 

Pathol : A condition of the prepace, in which 
it cannot be drawn back so as to uncover the 
glans penis. 

phl-noc, s. [Celt.] The young of the bull- 
trout ; the wliitling (q.v,). 

* phiph, s. [Fife.] 

* phiph-er, [Fifer.] 

* phls'-Ike, s. [Physic, s .] 

* phis' - no- my, s. [O. Fr. phisonomfa] 

Physiognomy (q.v.). 

•’His phisnomy i* more hotter in France, than 
there." — Shakes p. : Alfs Well th-it Ends Well, tv. 6. 


3. Characteristic of or suitable to a practical 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00 , ce = e ; ey = a ; q.u = kw. 
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* pni-ton, s. [Python. J 

• phl-ton-esse, s. [Pythonesse.) 

phiz, s. (A contract, of physiognomy (q.v.).] 
A humorous or contemptuous name for tha 
face or visage. 

•'Then Thomaa aross with hi* ri»l hie pAir.' 

Dibdin: Anacreonxn Beaten. 

phi 80 - 6 - my- i - ace, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
phlteomy(s) ; Lat.* fern. pi. adj. aufl. -imc.) 

Zool. : A sub- family of Murid®, with a 
•ingle genus, Phheomys (q.v.). 

phlaa' © my 3 , s. [Pref. phlcca-, and Gr. pvt 
(intis) = a mouse.) 

ZooL : The single genus of the sub-family 
Phhcomyinse. There is but one species, 
Phheomys cumingii , from the Philippine 
Islands. The incisors are broad, and the 
molars are divided by transverse plates of 
eoamol. 

phi eh-, phleb 6 -» pref. [Gr. <f> \e\f/ ( phleps ), 
genit. 4>\(Po s(phlehos) = a vein.] Relating to, 
connected with, or resembling a vein or veins. 

phleb-en -ter 15m, s. [Pref. phleb-, and Gr. 
iyrepov (enteron) = an intestine.) 

Zool. : The state of having the alimentary 
canal hanging loosely and free in the thoracic 
cavity, as in the Pycnogonid®. 

phle-bl'-tis, s. [Gr. from (fiXt'if/ ( phleps ), genit. 
<£A tpo* ( phlefjos ) = a vein.) 

Med. : Inflammation of the inner membrane 
of a vein. 

phleb 6-, pref. [Phleb-.) 

phlc-bSg'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. phlebo-, and Gr. 

{graphb) = to write.) A description of 
the veins. 

phleb 6 lite, s. [Pref. phlebo -, and Gr. Ai 0 <k 
(/ tT/uw) = a atone.) 

Pathol. : A calculus (q.v.) occurring in a 
vein. 

phle-bol-o-gjr, s. [Pref. phlebo •, and Gr. 
Adyo* (logos) = a word, a discourse.) That 
branch of anatomy which treats of the veina ; 

« treatise or discourse oq the veins. 

phlob-o-mor'-pha, s. (Pref. phlebo and 
Gr. floppy (m orpke)'— form.) 

Hot. : The mycelium of certain fungala. 

phlc bop’ ter- Is, s, [Pref. phlebo-, and Gr. 
jrrepts (yteris) = a kind of fern.) 

Paltcobot.: A genus of ferns described by 
Brongniart. The veins on each side are 
separated from the midrib byaveinlcss space. 
Etheridge enumerates eight species from the 
Lower and one from the Upper Oolite. Unger 
distributes the si»eciea among various geuera. 

phleb' -or- r hag© (age as Ig), s. [Pref. 
phlebo-, and Gr. payy (rhage) — a rupture.) A 
rupture of a vein ; venous luemorrhuge. 

phlo hot 6 mist, s. [Fr. phirbotomiste.] 
[Phlebotomy] One skilled in phlebotomy; 
oue who opens a vein ; a bloodlctter. 

• phl6-bot' 6 mize, v.t. [Fr. pWbotomisrr.) 

I Phlebotomy.) To let blood from, as u vein ; 
to bleed by the cutting of u vein. 

" The frail bodls* of inoii mutt havo au evacuation 
for their humour*, and be phlebotomized.”— Dowell : 
£h gland* Tear*. 

phle-bSt * phlo bot o ir»lo, «. 

[Fr. phkbotomie , Irom l^at. phkbotomia train 
Gr. <f>\efio7op.i(x (phlcbotomui), from 
(phleps), if-mit. <f>A</36« (phlebos) = n vein, and 
t opLij (tome)— a cutting.) The act or pruclico 
of opening a vein for the letting of blood ; 
bloodletting. 

** Lean nbould I I>c ( cen m my own anatomy 
Uy nine cathartic* and by phlebotomy." 

Smart : Epilogue tpoken by Mr. Shuler. (1755.) 

phlflgm (g ailent), * flogme, *. [Fr. 
phlrgme, from I*it. phlegma , from Gr. $htyua 
(phlrgma) = (1) a flame. (2) inflammation, (3) 
phlegm, from <}>K4yu (phlegii) — to burn ; Ital. 
(lemma ; Port. Jkgma ; Sp. Jlcma.] 

L Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. Literally: 

•(1) Cold animal fluid; watery nintter, 
forming one of the humours of the body. 

"Phlegm amount the aiichuitu aljfi IflcU * cold 
Ylscoun humour, contrary to the etymology of the 
ward . . . but HmoiiKnt them Micro w<rc two aorta 
of phlegm, cold and hot."— «4r&u/A>io< On Ailment*. 
eh. vl. 


(2) In the same senae as IT. 2. 

2. Fig. : Coldness, indifference ; want or 
absence of ardour, passion, or interest, 

•• The hard and worldly phlegm 

Of thoae whoae e> e» are only turn’d below.’* 

Byron : Child* Harold. 111. 75. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Chan. : [Phlegm a). 

2. Med. : Slrictly speaking, the mucus 
secreted by the air passages, but popularly 
used for all matter coughed up from the lungs. 

phlegm ma, s. (Phlegm.) 

Chetn. ; An old name for the watery residue 
left in the distillation of acid or spirituous 
liquids. (Ifaffs.) 

* phleg'-ma-gdgue, *. [Fr., from Gr. 

<f>\eyt*a (j>htegma) = phlegm, amldyuiyos (agogos) 
= leading, drawing ; dyu» (ago) — to lead, to 
draw.] A medicine or pre paration intended 
and supposed to expel phlegm. 

phlcg ma' si-rt, s. [Gr. <fi\eyw (phlegd) to 
buru.] 

Med. : Inflammation. 

phlegmasia dolcns, s. 

Pathol. : Milk -leg or white -swelling, a 
brawny, non-oedematoua, painful swelling, 
usually of the lower extremities, very common 
after parturition. It may arise from spon- 
taneous coagulation of the blood in the veins. 

phlcg m&t-ic, phlcg - mat -ic-al, 
* phlcg-m&t’-ick, a. [Lat. phlcgmuticus, 
from Gr. ^Acy/iarocds (jhlegmatikos ), from 
4>\iyf±a f phlegma), genit. fhcypaTos ( phlegma - 
tos) — phlegm (q.v.); Fr. phlegmatupue ; Port. 
jlrgnuitico ; Ital. Jlemmalico ; Sp. Jlematico.] 

L Literally ; 

* 1. Watery. 

2. Abounding in phlegm ; suffering from 
phlegm. 

"Chewing and srooaklag of tobacco la only proj>er 
for phlegmatick people. 1 — A rbulhnot : On Aliment*. 

* 3. Generating or productive of phlegm. 

"Traimplanted luto cold and phlegmatUk bahlta- 
tlona."— Brown*. (Todd.) 

II. Fig. : Dull, lislless, indifferent, heavy ; 
not easily excited into action : as, a phlegmatic 
disposition. 

"Your dull phlegmatick souls are taken with the 
dulness of aeuaible doctrine*. ’* — tflanvill: Vanity or 
Dogmatizing, ch. kill. 

phlog-m&t -Ic-al ly, * phleg m£t'-Ick- 

ly, adv. [Eng. phlegmatical, phlegmatic ; -ly.] 
In a phlegmatic manner; coldly, heavily, 
dully. 

*’ All the rest (of the story) la phlegmatickiy pused 
over." — U'driurltoi .• Oh Prodigltt, p. 80. 

phlcg' rno n, s. [I^t. phlrgmone; Gr. <f>Ary- 
potnj (phlrgmone) = inflammation hclow the 
skin, an inflamed tumour.) 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the cellular or 
areolar tissue. Periuterine phlegmon is the 
fiame ns Pelvic-cellulitis (q.v.), 

phleg mon Old, a. [Eim. phlegmon; -old.) 
Itesembling phlegmon ; phlegmonous. 

phlcg mon ous, a. [Eng. phlegmon ; -ous ; 
Fr. phlrgmone tu.) Having the nature or 

properties of a phlegmon ; resembling a 
phlegmon. [Erysipelas.] 

phl©g-mo rrha -gla, s. Gr. ^Ae-ypoi^ 
nud payd«" (rhagas)= a rent ; 
prjywtn (rhegnvmi)= to break.) 

Pathol. : A discharge of thin phlegm from 
the nostrils. (Parr.) 

phlcmo, 8. (FLEA51.) 

phlo um, 8. (Gr. 4>A rut (p/lhiTfl), <f»Aro« 
(pAfetw), ^Aoi/« 'phlous) —n marsh- or water- 
plunl, Arxuulo umjielodennon (?). Not the 
modern genus.] 

Bo l. : Cat’s- tall grass ; n genus of Plmlarero. 
Panicle spiked, Hpikelets lab rally comprehsed ; 
empty glumes equal, longer than the flower- 
ing ones; flower glumes three- to five-nerved ; 
palca small. Known species ten, four of 
which are British. One, Phlrum pmtensr, the 
Common Cnt’s-tall or 1 imutliy-grass. is very 
common in im-ndows nml tuistures, flowering 
from June to Oelober. It is an excellent 
fodder-grass, and is especinlly adapted for 
heavy moist snlls, being early and produeUvc. 

phl6b'-a phene, *. [Gr. «^Ao«>« (phlalo*) = 
burk, ninl j3a-/o/ (haphe) = dje, colour.] 

Chnn. : A name given to n brown substAnce 


obtained from the bark of certain trees, and 
said to have the formula C10II&G4. More 
recently the name has becu employed to 
describe the brown oxidation products of 
tannins and aimilar vegetable principles. It 
is of indefinite composition, slightly soluble 
in water, but largely dissolved by dilute 
mineral acids. 

phlo' cm, 8. [Gr. <£A o<* (phloos)= the bloom 
of a plant (?).] [Phiaeum.J 

Dot. : The name given by Xaegeli to one of 
two portions of the flbro-vascular bundles in 
the stem of plants. It ia the bast port*'** 
Opposed to Xylew (q.v.). 

phlco um, s. [Epipiilceum.) 

phlo gis -ti an, *. [Eng. phlogist(on) ; -tan.1 
A believer in or supporter of the existence of 
phlogiston. 

phlo -gist'-ic, o. [Eng. phlogiston) ; - ic ; PT. 

phlogistique.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining, belonging, or re- 
lating to phlogiston. 

2. Med. : Of or belonging to Inflammationi 
and fevers with a hard pulse aud topical pain. 

phlo-gls'-U-catO, v.t. [Eng. phlogistic; -<Ue.] 
To combine phlogiston with. 

phl6-gls'-tl-cat-ed,pa. par. or a. [Phlo- 
oisticate.) 

IT By old writers on chemistry’ nitrogen w&a 
called Dephlogisticated air or Dephlogisticated 
gas, and Prussiateof Potash, Dephlogisticated 
alkali. 

* phlo-gis-ti-ca'-tlon, s. [Phlooisticate.) 

The act or process of combining phlogiston 
with. 

phlo gls'-ton, 8 . [Gr. <£A©yurr6* (phlogistos) 

= burnt, set 00 fire, from <f>Ao*yt£w ( phlogizo) 
=: to bum, to set on Are, from <^Aof ( phlox), 
genit. <f>\oyo<t ( phlogos ) = a flame, a blaze; 
<J>Aeyw ( ph legi>) = to bum.) 

Chem. : A substance supposed by the earlier 
chemists to exiat in all combustible matters, 
and to the escape of this principle from any 
compound the phenomenon of hre wns attri- 
buted. The views beld regarding it were, how- 
ever, abandoned by chemists some time after 
the researches of Lavoisier on combustion. 

phlo-goph' or-a, s. [Gr. <£A of (j ihlox), genit. 
<f>hoyos (phlogos) = flame, ond <f>opos (phoros)= 
bearing ; <f)eput (phero) = to bear. ) 

IT. item. ; A genus of lladtnid®. Phlogophora 
vieliculosa is the Angleshadea Moth, P. entpyrea, 
the Flame Brocade. 

phldgf-6-pite, s. [Gr. <f»Aoyu>Trd« (pWopopo*) 
= fire- like ; sutf. -ite (il/in.),J 

Min. : A member of the Mica (q.v.) group 
of minerals, formerly regarded as orthorhom- 
bic, but uow referred to the mmioclinic system 
of crystallization. Tschermak refers it to his 
division of the micas in which the optic axial 
plane is parallel to the plane of symmetry, 
it is a magnesian mica, ami is almost peculiar 
to serpentine and dohniutic limestone rocks. 

phlo go sis, s. [Gr. <#»Ao>u>a»« (pMoyosis) =: 
a burning.] 

Pathol. : liiilummalioii. 

phlo got Ic, a. [Mod. l^nt. phlogott~u*, from 
phloyLims (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Of or pel tabling to ) h logon 

phlo mis,.'’. [IJit., from (tr.i^Ao^t (p/< 

<^Ao fio$ (phlunv >) = mill D i 11. ] 

But. .* A genus of Ballotidsv. Vciy l.and- 
Homc herbs or shrnlis, with wrlul.l<«> luacs 
nml labiate flnwcis.\i low, while, or purple. 
Many are cultivated In Britain. 

plilor a miuo, s. [Eng. jdiforiopfurin), and 
amine.] 

Chnn. : (r ti ll ft (V.)lI 8 N. l*r» mired by pass- 
lug dry niiuiiutiiii gas ovoi phinrogluciii, tho 
resulting crystalliiie mass being dissolved io 
warm water which yields phioramiiio in tho 
form of thin mlcnecoiiH Ininime. It has a 
slightly astringent taste, Is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, easily soluble in alcohol, and 
Insoluble In ether. Iii presence of moist air 
it deeom poses and turns brown. 11 forms 
crystalline salts with acids wldcli nre all 
soluble in alcohol. The hydroelilorate, 
CflllrNOjjIlCl, separates from It* aqueous 


boll, ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, benph ; go, pom ; thin, : sin, ns ; oxpoct, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = C 
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solutions in white needles or lamina, which 
turn yellow ou becoming anhydrous. 

phlor-et-am’-ic, o. [Eng. v hloret(ic); am- 
(monia), and suit’. - ic .] Derived hom or con- 

taining phloretic acid and ammonia, 
phloretamic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 8 H 9 (NH)CUH0. Formed by the 
continued action of strong ammonia on ethyl 
phloretic acid. It crystallizes from hot water 
in slender, shining prisms, dissolves in alcohol 
and ether, melts at 110 ’, and is coloured blue 
by ferric chloride. It is a very feeble acid. 

phlo-ret'-ic, a. [Eng. ph!or,t(i)i) ; -ic.] 
Derived from or containing phloretm. 

phi oretic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 9 U 10 O 3 . Produced by tlm action 
of caustic potash on phloretin. The potash 
salt is extracted with alcohol, and, after con- 
centration, the phloretic acid is precipitated 
by hydrochloric acid and several times re- 
crystallized from alcohol It forms mono- 
clinic prisms, having an astringent taste, 
melts at 128% dissolves in water and alcohol, 
and strikes a green colour with ferric chloride. 
The salts formed by the alkalis aud metals are 
highly crystalline, 
phloretic-ethers, *. pi. 

Chem. : Compounds formed by the substi- 
tution of one atom of an organic radical for 
one atom of hydrogeo in phloretic acid. 
Etbylic phloretate is prepared by heating 
ethylic iodide with silver phloretate in a sealed 
tube to 100*. It is colourless, boils abo 4 e 
265% has an irritating taste, and dissolves in 
alcohol and ether. 

phlor'-et-in, a. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Chem. : C 15 HJ 4 O 5 . Prepared by heating a 
mixture of phlorizin and dilute acid to a tem- 
peratuve of y0\ The phloretin separates and 
crystallizes in amall white laminae, sparingly 
soluble io boiling water, but easily in boiling 
aleoliol and acetic acid. It melts at ISO 8 , has 
a saccharine taste, and its alkaline solutions 
absorb oxygen from the air, forming an 
orange- coloured substance. 

phlor-et-ol, s. [Eng. pMoref(in); suff. - ol. ] 
Chem. : C 8 H lft O. A compound metameric 
with pheuetol, and produced by distilling over 
an open fire a mixture of baric phloretate and 
caustic lime. The oily distillate is eoluurless, 
strongly refracting, and boils at 390-200 8 ; 
sp. gr. 1 037. It has an aromatic odour and 
burning taste, is only slightly soluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with alco- 
hol and ether, and coagulates albumen like 
phenol. 

phlor'-Ct-yl, s. lEng. phloret(in ); suff. -yt] 
Chem. : C 9 H 8 0. The hypothetical radical 
of phloretic acid and its derhatives. It ap- 
pears to exist as a chloride, CgHgOClj, when 
phloretic acid is acted upon by pentachloride 
of phosphorus. 

phlo-riz'-eiu (z as dz), a. [Eng. phlorizin); 
sutf. -ein.] 

Chem. ; C 21 H 2 oNo 0 13 . Produced from phlo- 
rizin by the combined action of air and am- 
monia, and purified by precipitation with 
alcohol acidulated with acetic acid. It is a 
brown, uncrvstallizable solid, of slightly 
bitter taste, dissolving easily in boiling water, 
but nearly insoluble in alcohol aud ether. 

phlo-riz-m (Z as dz), a. lGr. <f>Aoios ( phloios ) 
= bark, acd pi£o (rhiza) = root.] 

Chem. : C 21 H 04 O 10 . A substance ready 
formed in the root-bark of the apple, pear, and 
other trees, and extracted by weak alcohol. 
The solution, when decolorized aud concen- 
trated, deposits crystals of phlorizin on cool- 
ing, in the form of long silky needles, having 
a bitter taste, and dissolving readily in boiling 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. By 
the prolonged action of mineral acids it is 
converted into phloretin and glucose. Anhy- 
drous phlorizin melts at 109°, aud decomposes 
at 2 U 0 °. 

phlor-o-glu-^m, *. [Eng. phlor(ctin ) ; 0 
connect., aud glncin. ] 

Chem. : CgHgOj. Pldnroglncol. Formed from 
phloretin by the action of potash ley. The phlo- 
retate of potash produced is removed by alco- 
hol, and the residue, after neutralising with sul- 
phuric acid and evaporation, deposits crystals 
of phluroglucin, which may be purified by re- 


crystallization. The hydrated crystals belong 
to the trimetric system, are sweeter than 
cane sugar, neutral, permanent at common 
temperatures, and melt at 220°. They dis- 
solve in water, alcohol, and ether, strike, a 
violet-red colour with ferric chloride, and 
reduce copper salts like dextrose. Phloro- 
glucin forms several substitution products, 
of which tribromo phluroglucin is a type— 

CgHjBrjOa. 

phloro-glu'-col, s. [Eng. phlor(etin); 0 con- 
nect., amt glucol. ] [Phloboglucin.] 

phlor'-ol, s. [Eng. phloTiizin ); - ol .] 

Chem.: C 8 H 10 O = C 6 h1 { gg^CHs). phloryl 

alcohoL A colourless oily liquid, one of the 
constituents of beech -tar creosote, obtained 
by repeated fi actional distillation of tnat 
portion, boiling between 217-220°. Ou ex- 
posure to the light it gradually turns red. 

phlnr'-nne, 4. [Eng. pWor(irtn); suff. ~one.\ 
Chem. : C 8 H 8 0 2 A compound obtained by 
distilling two parts coal-tar creosote with 
three parts oil of vitriol, and adding peroxide 
of manganese from time to time. It comes 
over in yellow drops, which quickly solidify, 
and it foitns, when reerystallized, tine yellow 
needles, soluble in alcohol, and slightly soluble 
in water. It melts at 60^, smells like quinone, 
and, like that body, ia turned brown by 
potash. 

phlor yl, 4. [Eng. phlorizin); -yl) (See 
compound.) 

phloryl-alcohol, s. [Phlobol,] 

phlox, s. [Lat., from Gr. <#>Aof (phlox) = a 
Uame, which the flower resembles.] 

Bot. : A genus of Polemoniaceae. They ere 
generally perennials with salver-shaped white, 
blue, red, or variegated corollas, and one -seed 
capsular fruit. Natives of the United States. 

phlox'- Wort, 8. [Eng. phlox , and wort.] 

Bot. (PI.). ; Lind ley's name for the order 
Polemoniaceae (q.v.). 

t phlyc-fce-na, phlyc-tse'-na, s. [Or. 

g>\vKTaiva (phluktaina) = a pimple, a pustule.] 
Pathol. : A tumour formed by the accumu- 
lation of the 8erous fluid under the epidermis. 

phlyc-fcen'-u la, ». [Mod. Lat, dimio. from 
phlgctena (q.v.).J 

Pathol : A amall transparent tmnour of the 
eyelida. 

phlyc-ten'-u-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. phlyc- 
tenula) ; Eng’ adj’. auff. -or.] Of or pertain- 
ing to phlyctenula. 

t phlyctenular-ophthalmia, *. 

Pathol. : Ophthalmia, attended by phlyc- 
teua. 

* pho-ban’-thro-py, s. [Gr. <f>o/3o5 (phobos) 
=■ fear, and di/^pwiios (anthrdpos) = a man.] 
Fear of men ; dread of mankind. 

pho-bo plio'-bia, #. A morbid dread of 
bei eg afraid. 

Phob os, 5 . [Gr. <X>o/3os ( phobos) = fear ; also 
fear personified, the sun of Ares.] 

Asfron. ; One of the two satellites of Mars, 
discovered by Professor Asaph Hall, of Wash- 
ington, in 1S77. It revolves round Mars three 
times whilst that planet turns mice rnuud on 
its axis, a fact unique in the solar system. 

pho’-ca, 4. [Lat., from Gr. <#>0007 (phoke).'] 

1, Zool. : The typical genus of the snb- 
taiuily Phocinre (q.v.). Head round and short ; 



PHOCA VITULINA. 


fore feet ahort, with five very strong snb-eqna] 
claws, which are namw on hind feet. The 
numl»er of species is variously stated by dif- 
ferent authorities. Gray multiplied genera, 


on grounds now scarcely deemed valid. Phoca 
vitulina is the Common Seal, P. grotnlandic «, 
the Greenland, P. barbata. the Bearded, and 
P. hispida, the Ringed Seal. P. caspica aud 
P. Siberian (nr baikalensis) are often discrimi- 
nated , but Van Beneden considers them both 
identical with P. hispida. [Seal.] 

2. Paleeont.: A species of Phoca is said to 
have been found in the Miocene nf the Uuited 
States. (Wallace.) 

pho-ca'-ge-an ( 5 c as she), e. [Lat. phoc(a); 
Eng. adj. suit, -ocean.] A mammal belonging 
to the genus Phoca. 

pho gre'-na, 9 . [Lat., from Gr. <fxhc<uea.] 
Zool . : Porpoise ; a genus of Delphinid® 
with two species, from tlm North Sea. Head 
short, moderately rounded io front of the 
blowhole ; dorsal’ fin (in typical species) near 
middle of back, triangular, its anterior edge 
frequently furnished with one or more rows 
of conical horny tubercles. A closely allied 
species, P. vielas , from Japan (the genus Neo- 
meris of Gray), wants the dorsal fiu. 


pho'-cal, a. [Phocine.] 

Pho'-gc-a, t. [Gr. Guttata (Phokaia) = a city 
in b*uia.] 

Asfron. .* [Asteboid, 25]. 


pho-ge'-nic, a. [Mod. Lat. phoccen(a); Eng. 
auff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 

phocenlc-acid, ». [Delpbinio- acid; 
Valeric-acio.] 

pho-gcn-il, ph o'- gen-in, 4 . [Mod. Lat 

phocani(a); -il t -in.] [Delfhin.] 

pho'-gi dse, ». pi. [Lat. phoc(a ); Tern, pi 
adj. suff. -idee.} 

1. Zoology : 

(1) True Seals ; a family or Pinnipedia (q.v.). 
Progression ou land is by jumping move- 
ments, effected by the muscles of the trunk, 
aided, in some species, by the fore limbs only. 
Palms and soles hairy; no pinna to the ear; 
testes abdominal. Fur adpressed and thick, 
without woolly under fur. There are three 
suit-families : Phocime, Stenorhynchinae, and 
Cysto pint rime. Widely distributed in polar 

and temperate regions. 

t (2) A family founded by Mr. H. N. Turner 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 184S, p. 03), embracing the 
whole or the Pinnipedia, and divided into 
three sub-families : Arctocephaliua, Triche- 
china, and Fhocina. 

2. Paloeont. : Probably appeared first in the 
Miocene. [Pbistiphoca.] 

\ pho-gi'-na, 3 . pi. [Lat. phoc(a) ; neut pL 
adj. suff. -i’na.] [Phocid.e, 1. (2).] 

pho gl'-n£e,9. pi. [Lat. phoc(a); fem. pi. adj. 
sufl’. -imr.] 

Zool. : The typical sub-family of the Phocidaa 
(q.v.). All feet with five well-developed claws. 
Tites on hind feet sub-equal, with the inter- 
digital membrane extending beyond the toes. 
Two genera, Phoca and Halichcerus. 

pho'-gine, pho' cal, a, [Lat p/toe(a) = a 
seal ; Eng. adj. auff. -ine, -aL } Pertaining to 
the genus Phoca ; aeal-like. 

* phd'-co-don, s. [Lat. phoc(a) = a seal ; auff. 
-odon.] [Zeuglodon]. 


phce'-bc, 0 .. [See compound and extract] An 
epithet derived from the cry of the bird. 

pheebe-bird, s. 

Omith. : Sayornis fuscus (Baird), Muscieapa 
fusca (Gmel.). 

•• Tlie Pewee or Phabe bird, » well-known, hwbltifer 
of e»rly »^ng, l*> ft coujIuoii througliout the 

whole i>f eastern North America. . . . Their well, 
known and rooaotouoas. though n«t^ unpleasbig note 
of pe-wee, or. a* some hear it. phee-bee. la uttered with 
more force and frequency lu early spring than later In 
the aeaaoo ’—Onird, Brevier, A Rvigrjoay : Sortb A r**r. 
Bird*, ii., 544, 445. 


Phce'-bus, s. [Lat., from Gr. 4>o'£o?(Pftoi5os).] 

1 . Lit. £ Gr. Mythol : One of the names of 
Apollo. 

2. Fig. : The sun. 

** Phctbui ’gins arise." Shaken*. : Cymbeltne, It 1 


phce-nic'-e-ous (c as sb), a. [Lat vhvnU 
ceus ; Gr. <J>uivi«eos ( p/to ini Aws) — purple red.] 
Bot. : Pure, lively red, with a mixture ot 
cannine and scarlet 


fate, *at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ecbpot; 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try* Syrian. ce ■= e ; ey — a , qu — » 
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Fhaa-mc'-I-an (o as sh), c, 1 s. (See dcf.) 

A. Asadj. : Of or pertaining to Pluenicia, 
an ancient country on the coast of Syria. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Phoenicia. 

phoe nij-I dao, ?. ?l. (Lat. focer.iz, geait. 
phccnic(U) ; fem. pi. adj. suff. - ides .) 

Bvt. : A family of palms, tribe Coryp’aete. 

phoe’ m 9 I 11 . s. [Gr. <f>oivucos (phoinikos) = 
purple-red ; sutf. -fn (C7<m.).] [Sct.phoph<e- 

NICIC-ACIO.j 

phoe' m 9 itc, s. [Gr. (phoinikos) = 

purple-red ; sutf. - ile (Mir..).] (Phcenico- 

CBKOITE.J 

phoe-ni^i'-tef, 5 . [Let. pheente, genit. phee- 
nic(i*); suff. -ifes.J 

Paheobot. : A genus of fessil palms, akin to 
the recent Phtenix (q.v.). Species occur in 
the Middle Eocene at Bournemouth. 

phoe ni co chro' lte, r. [Gr. <pote.#x? (phoi- 
nikos) = purple-red ; ^poa ( chroa ) = rolour, 
and auff. - ilt (iff in .) ; Ger. pfovnikochroit.) 

Miru: A rare mineral occurring at Bere- 
aowsk, Urals, associated with crocoite, van- 
qnelinite, Ac. Crystallization, orthorhombic 
(?). Hardness, 2 to 3*5 ; sp. gr. 5*75; lustre, 
adamantine; colour, hetween cochineal- and 
hyacinth-red, both lustre and colour changing 
by exposure to light ; streak, brick-red. 
Compos. : chromic acid, 23*1 ; protoxide of 
lead, 76‘9 = 100, corresponding to the formula 
S PbO,2CrU 3 . 

phoe ni co phae i -noe, 5 . pi. (Mod. Lat. 
phocnicophaXus) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -hue.] 
Ornith . ; A sub-family of Cucnlidie. It con- 
tains the Bush-cuckooa ; they have often 
beautiful plumage. Found iu India, Australia, 
and Africa. 

phoe-ni co phre us, 5 . (Gr. <f>owoeo? (pftoi- 
niA.es ), <t>oi vUeo* (phoi nikeos) = purple-red, and 
4><uo? (phaios) — gmy.J 
Ornith. : The typical genus of the riiocnico- 
pbiriine (q.v.). Tha bill is very large, thick, 
and smooth, resembling that of a toucan. 

phoe ni cop -ter, s. (PucENicopTERry.) Any 
bird of the genus Phaenicopterus (q v.). 

phoe-ni cop-ter'-i dae, . 1 . pi. [Lat. pheenu 
copter(us); fem. pi. ndj. suff. -ulo’. ] 

Ornith. : Flamingoes (q.v.) ; a family which 
has been variously placed by different autho- 
rities, now usually ranked under Herodinnes. 
Prof. Huxley considers them "completely in- 
termediate between the Anserine Birds on 
the one side, and the Storks and Herons on 
the other;** while Nitzcch holds that their 
pterylosis is '* completely stork-like.” Thera 
is a single genua, Phceuieopterus (q.v.). 

phee nl-cdp' tcr-us, s. (Lat , from Gr. 
</>oivtKd»rT<pos (phoinikopttros) = red-feathered 
from^ofyif (phninix), geult. <£otVtKOs ( pkoinikos ) 
= purple-red, and nrepov (pteron) = a wing.) 

Ornith : Flamingo; the sole genus or the 
family Phcen i oupt erid ic (q.v.). Bill very long, 
dentil.ited ; upper mandible suddenly bent 
and curved on the lower, which :a the larger 
of the two. Nustrila ’ongitudinal in the 
middle of the bill. Legs ami feet very long; 
three toes In front; nind toe very short; 
anterior toes united by a lunnted membrane. 
Wings moderate. Peculiar to the Ethiopian 
and Neotropical regions, ranging from the 
former into India and the south of Europe. 
Eight species, of which four are American. 

phee-ni cur' a, s. (Lat. vhccrAacrus ; Gr. 
<f)cnviKovpo<; (ph’oi fiikouro*) = tha redstart: <£ 01 - 
loKeos ( phoitlikros ) = pill plc-lcd, aud 01 /pd 
(oimi) = the tail.) 

Ornith. : A genus of Sylvihlre. Bill very 
atmight and Mender. gape neaily smor»th, the 
fourth and fifth quills of the wings equal ami 
the longest, Phcenicnra rulicilla, Is the Red- 
start (q.v.). 

phoe nix, pho'-nix, * fo'-nlx, *. (Lat. 
pluf.nix, from Gr. <£o»vi£ fvhoinu) ; Fr. phi nix.] 
L Ordiiuiry Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense ao n. £. 

* 2. Fig . : A paragon ; a person cr thing of 
extreme rarity or excellence. 

•'For OoiVi love lot Mm not V.o n tat him 

Dot he iiloiio, let turn Hot Iw nn hermit eluted 1 i it 
w»lL"— Lulimer : titr. Cifor$ Kb w Kduard. 


11 . Technically : 

1. Astrmu : One of tho constellations of the 
suuthern heinispln re, north of the bright star 
Achernur In Kridanu*. 

2. Vc f . : "1)3 typical genua cf the family 
Phcenicidis (q.v.). DfO'eious trees with pin- 
nate leaves; calyx three toothed; petals 
three, stamens si::, rarely three cr nine ; fila- 
ments very short, ovaries three, only one 
coming to perfection. Habitat, Northern 
Afriea and Southern Asia. Known species 
about twelve, I'hmiix dad yli/rra is the Date 
Palm (q.v.), P sylvcstrix is the Wild Date, a 
tree thirty or forty feet high, very common, 
both wild and cultivated, in India. The 
fibrous leaflets and the fibres from the 
petioles are manufactured into mats, ropes, 
and baskets ; sugar is made front the sap of 
the tree, which, moreover, yields gam. The 
juice of P. farinifera , a small species in randy 
parts of Indie, yields sago, its leaves are 
used in mat-making, and those of P. vahulosa 
which grows in tlis S underbuilds, for rough 
ropes and thatching. The fruit of P. acaulis, 
a stemless species from the Sub-Himalayas and 
Central India, is eaten by the natives, and the 
pith is made into sago. 

3/ Entom. : Ctdaria ribesaria, a geometer 
moth, the larva of which feeds on currant and 
gooseberry bushes. 

4. Mythol. : A fabulous female bird of 
Arabia, which was feigned to live for five or 
six hundred years in the desert, when she 
built for herself a funeral pyre of wood and 
aromatic gmns, to which she set file by the 
fanning of her wings, and so consumed her- 
self ; but from the ashes she sprang up again 
in youth and freshness. Hence the Pho nix 
is frequently found depicted as an emblem 
of immortality. In heraldry the bird is re- 
presented in coat-armour in flames. 

phoenix-clubs, $. pi. 

If Lit. : Treasonable clubs established In Ire- 
land in 1S58. The members met at night to 
drill. A year or two later the Government 
succeeded in putting them down. 

pho -lad' i-doe, 9 . pi (Mod. Lat. photos, 
gen it. pholad(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj.6uff. -ides.] 

Zook <£ Palrvont. : A family of Conchifera 
(q.v.); shells gaping at both ends, thin, white, 
brittle, mid very hard, with rasp-like imbri- 
cations in front; no hinge or ligament, but 
accessory valves ; pallial sinus very deep. 
Animal cl.ivate or vcrmifurin, with a short 
and truncated foot. They perforate various 
aubstancr6, living in the tubes thus formed. 
Genera : Pholas, Teredo, &c. 

t pho’-la-dlto, s. [Mod. I^it. pholas, genit. 
pholad(is); sulf. -^(Pataonf.).] A fossil pholas 
(q.v.). 

pho la-do-my'-a, S. [Mod. Lat. pholas, 
genitj phuUtdis, and mya (q.v.).] 

Zool. <£ Pu/atmf. ; A genus of Anatinida*. 
Shell oblong, equivalve, ventricose, gaping 
behind, thin and translucent, w-ith radiating 
ribs on the sides; lignment external, hinge 
with one obscure tooth on each valve ; pallial 
aintis large. Animal with a single gill on 
each side, mnutlo with a fourth (vertical) 
orifice. Recent speeies one, from tropical 
Africa ; fossil 1(10, from the four continents ; 
from the Lias onward. (Owen, S. P. IPoo dward.) 

pho'-las, s. [Gr. <j!>u>Ad* (phShs) = a mollusc 
which malcea holes iu atones ; Lithodomus(?).] 

Zool. £ Palrvont . : P id dock ; the typical 
genus of tho PholaOidtR (q.v.). Shell long, 
cylindrical, accessory valves protecting the 
doranl margin. Animal with a large, truncated 
foot, body with a fan-likc termination. They 
live in symmetrical veitical burrows. Recent 
apcctcs thirty-two, from most seas; fossil 
twenty-five, from the Upper Lias onward. 

pbd' l<ir Ito, 9 . [Gr. (pholis) = a scale ; 
er connect., uud -ik (<l/uu),J 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
In distinct crystal-bCulcH, also compact mas- 
sive. Hardness, 1 to 2*5; ap. gr. 2*35 to 
2*67 ; lustre of scales, pearly ; massive forms, 
waxy; colour, white, grayish, greenish, 
brownish, violet. Compoa. : silica, 39*3 ; 
almnina, 45 0 ; wafer. 157 = 100, which yields 
the formula 2Ah.< > 3 , 3Si0 2 -f 4H»). Not satia- 
faclortly different inted from kaolin ile (q.v. X 

phd-Hd-cr'-po-t6n, 1 . (Pref. pholid(o)-, and 
Gr. epnrrov (hcrpclon) — a reptile.) 


Pahront. : A genus of Labyrinthodoutia, 
from the Middle Coal-measures of Belgium 
and the Curboniferoua rocke of Scotland. 

pho lid 6 , pref. (Gr. ^»oAi? (phrdis), genit. 
4>o\ibo<; (p/iolid»*)=a horny scale. ] Furnished 
with horny scales. 

pho lid 6 gas’-ter, s. (Pref. pholido and 
Gr. ya<rr>]p (yttstcr) = the belly.) 

Pa!<ront. : A genua of Labyrinthodnntia, 
from tlie T^ower Coal-measures of Belgium, 
aud the Carboniferous rocka of Yorkshire. 

pho-lid oph'-or-us, a. (Pref. pftofido-, and 
Gr. 4>op6<; (phoros = bearing.) 

Palrvont. : A genus of Ganoid Ftshea, 
family Sauridie (Ciinther). According to Eth- 
eridge there are twelve species ; ten from tha 
Lias, aud two from the I/wcr Jurassic. 

pho-lid 6 sau' rus, *. [Pref. pholido-, and 
Gr. o-aupo* (souros) = a lizaM.) 

Palivont. : A genua of Ampliicoelian Crocodiles 
from the estuarine deposits of the Wcaldea, 

phon-, pho no , pref. (Gr. (phone) = 
the voice.) Pertaining to or connected with 
the voice. 

* phon'-al, a. (Gr. <}>uivy (phone) = the voice.) 
Of or pertaining to the voice. 

** The TIiUwIaii i# near in phonal •tmetura ."— iiax 
JSluUer : Se ItcUd Kuayt. 1. 74. 

*phdn-as-5ct'-ics, S. [Gr.ibtavoo-Keiaiphorias- 
keo) = to practise the voice; pref. jhon-, aud 
Gr. aaxiio (askeo) = to jiracti.se.) Systematic 
exercise for the strengthening of the voice ; 
treatment for restoring or improving the voice. 

t pho-na' tion, s. (Gr. <£u>n) (pfcone)=tha 
voice ; Eng. sutf. -a/ioa.J 
Physiol. : The physiology of the voice. 
(Dunglison.) 

phon au -to graph, a. (Tref. phon-, and 

Eng. autograph.] 

1. The same as Phonograph (q.v.). 

2. The 6ame as Music-nEConoER (q.v.). 

phon au-td-gr&ph'- ic, a. [Eng. phonauto- 
gruph ; -ic. ] Of or pertaining to the phoiiau- 
tugrapli. 

phon-ci -do-scopc, s. (Pref. phon- ; Gr. 
(eidos) — form, and axonim (skopto) = to 
look at.) An instrument invented by Mr. 
Sedley Taylor in 1877 for observing the enlour 
figures of liquid films when acted ou by 
sonorous vibrations. 

pho-net’-ic, pho nct-ic-al, a. (Gr. <£<u- 
vr)Ti*6<; (phdnclikos) = jicitain'mg to 6peuhing.l 
(Phon-.) 

1. Of or j>ertaiuing to the voice or sound. 

"Those wlio »re not ivbla to appreciate minute pho 
rtf tic dlttiiictlona.'' — Sweet . //Of. Kiij, Sounds, ji. 4. 

2. Representing sound ; peixaining to th© 
representation of snunda; a term applied to 
alphabetic or literal characters which repre- 
sent sounds, as a, 6, c; as opposed to ideo- 
graphic, which represent objei ts or symbolize 
abstract ideas, as iu Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

" The Ideal of n phonetic notation U a •ytt«ln ia 
which every nlu#lc eouinl would have a autqilo »ijcn, 
bearing tome dviitilto rrlulhm to the sound it repre- 
wuU,"- Sutet: Hut. Kny. Sound*, p. 2. 

phonctio - spelling, s. A system of 
spelling in which the words are ajiclt exactly 
as they are pronounced, the sounds being re- 
j»rrsented by characters each of which repre- 
sents a single sound. Phonetic printing was 
first suggested by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, 
and reduced to a system by him In eoiijunclion 
with Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.U.S., In the years 
lSkb-40. Since that time many schemes of 
phonetic sjrolling have been proposed as tin. 
provements on the phonotypy of Mr. Titman, 
and societies Instituted, both in thcUultcd States 
and Great Britain, for the study mid ml van em- 
inent of phonetic spelling. The systetus of 
Sweet A Ellis nre among tne latest published. 

pho-nct'-lo-al-ly, 0 >lv. (Eng. phoneHcal ; 
- ly .) In a phonetic manner; accorvhng to tho 
rules or principles of phonetics. 

pho net -lcs, *. (Pnosmc.) The aelence 
which treats of the sounds nf the human voice, 
and of the art of representing combinations 
of amdi Komids by signs; the doctrine of 
aonnda, the rvpiesentation of sounds. 

” Kv»n llu«e whohuvf Imd mi Irslntnj; In j*hnnrtics 
b»vr nUle to icivd IbewritlUtf ci<rr,clly mid «Uh 
gnwil f iclllly."— ■•‘t.-rifciwr'j Hny.uinm, Oct 18*11, !• 


boil bO ; poiit, Jcfvtrl ; cat. 50II, chorus, 9hln, bonpli ; go, gem ; thin, $hls ; sin. as ; oxpoet, Xenophon, exist, -Ihg, 
-olan, tlan = sb$*% —lor, -ste« — fhuE. ; -^lon, -^lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = ehus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b 9I. dpL 
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phonetism — phosgen 


• phon'-et-i?m, s. I Phonetic.] Sound. 

"The South Somersetshire raritty differs.. . both 
In vocsU» alary phonetwn."— Trans. PhiloL *>oc. 

(1876), p MJL 

phon ^et-ist, s. [Eng. phonct(ic); The 

eame as Phonologist (q.v.). 

•■The ph'mrtut it never able to put himself In d 
priori position . Whitney : Life A Growth nf Larv- 
gunge, cb. iv. 

*ph<^ net-I- za'-t Ion, s. [Eng. phoneti^e) ; 
•<iX ion. ] The act or art of representing sounds 
by phuuetic signs. 

• phon'-et-ize, v.t. Eng. phonet(ic); -ize.) 
To represent, as sounds, by phonetic signs. 

phon -ic, a. [Gr. ( phone) = sound.] 

Peitaining or relating to sound. 

phon-ics, s. [Phonic.] 

1. The doctrine or science of sounds, espe- 
cially those of the human voice ; phonetics. 

* 2. The art of combining musical sounds. 

phon'-ite, s. [Gr. tfuoyrj (phont) — a sound ; 
auff. -ife (jV t«.).] 

.fl/U. : The same as Ei^eolite (q.v.). 

• pho-no-camp-tic, * pho-no camp- 
tick, a. [Pref. pAono-, and Gr. *a/uurTi*d? 
(kamptikos) = bent ; Kapnno (kampto) — to 
bend.] Having the power or quality of in- 
flecting sound, or turning it from its direction 
and thus altering it. 

"Th* nuiciiifyins tb« sound by the polyjihonlma 
or repercussion* of the rocks, and other phon'xamptick 
objects. "—Derham : Phyt-Theol., hk. iv.. cb. iii. 

pho-uo-gTam, 3. [Pref. phono- , and Gr. 
ypd/xfia ( gramma ) = a letter.] 

1. A written letter or character indicating 
a particular sound or modification of sound. 

2. The sound of the human voice, or of a 
musical instrument, as reproduced by the 
phonograph (q.v.). 

pho- no-graph, s. [Pref phono- 1 and Gr. 
ypd<t>u> ( jrapho) = to write.] 

1. A character used in phonography ; a 
type or character used for expressing a sound. 

2. An instrument for recording and re- 
producing sounds, invented by Mr. T. A. 
Edison. It consists of a cylinder of brass, 
mounted axially upon a steel screw, the pitch 
of which corresponds with that of a spiral 
groove on the outside of the cylinder. At- 
tached to the base board by a 
movable arm is a mouthpiece 
with a diaphragm, from the 
centre of the under surface of 
which projects a steel point. To 
nae the instrument, the cylinder 
is wrapped round with tinfoil, 
and the arm so adjusted that 
when the axle is revolved, the 
whole ot the groove on the cylin- 
der will pass in succession under 
the point. On speaking into the 
mouthpiece, at the same time 

turning the cylinder, every vi- 
bration of the diaphragm causes the point to 
make a corresponding mark upon the tinfoil. 
The arm being temporarily turned back, the 
cylinder can now be set back to its original 
position, and nn turning it with the mouth- 
piece in position as at first, the stylus, travel- 
ling over the indentations in the type-laden 
tinfoil, causes the diaphragm to vibrate as be- 
fore, tli us producing the original sounds. 

pho-ntfg'-ra-pher, s. (Eng. phonography); 
-er.) One who is versed or skilled in phono- 
graphy. 

phb-no-gr&ph'-Ic, pho-nb-graph-fc- 

gd, a. [Eng. jihonograph^y); -ic, -ical.) 

1. Of or relating to phonography. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the phonograph. 

pho-no-gTaph -ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. pho- 
nograph ical ; - ly .] 

1. In a phonographic manner; according to 
phcmograpliy. 

2. By means of a phonograph. 

•phd-nog'-ra-phist, s. (Eng.pAon^mpA(y); 
-uL] Oue who is veraed or skilled in phono- 
graphy ; a phonographer. 

pho-nog'-ra-phy, s. (Phonooraph.) 

* L The description of the sounds uttered 
by the organs of speech. 


2. The representation of sounds by certain 
characters, each of which represents oue 
sound, and always the same sound. Its 
special application is to alphabetic writing, 
in which sounds or articulations are repre- 
sented by signs or letters, as opposed to the 
system in which the representation is by 
symbols or cipher. Specif., the method of 
graphically representing language invented by 
Isaac Pitman, of Bath, Englaud. [Shorthand.] 

M Whether the new phonography will meet with »ny 
better popular success remains to be seen."— Scri&ner* 
JJ.igaunt. Oct 1878. p. 78‘i 

3. The art of using, or registering by means 
of, the phonograph ; the construction of pho- 
nographs. 

phon'-o-lite, s. (Gr. j (phone) = a sound, 
and A Ldas (UthQs) = a stone ; Ger. phanolith,] 

Petrol. : A name given to a group of volcanic 
rocks which give out a ringing suund when 
struck by the hammer. The structure is 
mostly somewhat slaty, or thin tabular-jo in ted. 
Texture usually compact, though sometimes 
vitreous, felspar crystals are visible, but 
sparsely distributed. Sometimes vesiWlar, 
the vesicles containing zeolites. As essential 
constituents it contains sanidine and neplie- 
liue ; those accessory being hornblende, 
augite, oligoclase rarely, magnetite, olivine, 
hanyne, mica, leneite, and nosean. (See these 
wurds.) [Clinkstone.] 

ph on ollt ©-conglomerate, s. 

Petrol. : Phonolite fragments with pieces of 
other rocks enclosed in a pulverulent phono- 
litic cement. 

phonolite tuff, s. 

Petrol. : An earthy friable deposit, consist- 
ing of phonolitic materials with fragments 
and crystals of sanidine, hornblende, biotite, 
olivine, magnetite, fee, 

phonolite wacke, s. 

Petrol. : An amyg^laloidal phonolite which 
has been altered, so that the ground mass has 
become quite earthy. 

pho-no-lit'-ic, a. [Eng. phonolite); -ic.] 
Composed of, or resembling phonolite (q.v.). 

pho no log'-ic-al, pho no -log'- ic, a. 

[Eng. phonology); - ical ; -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to phonology. 

“ Phonotogical misconception la the error of th* 
grammarian."— Sayce : Comparative Philology, p. 45. 

pho-nol'-a-gist, 5. [Eng. phonologiy); -isf.) 
Oue who studies or is versed ia phouulogy. 

pho nol o gy, s. (Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.] The doctrine of 
sound ; specif, the science or doctrine nf the 
elementary sounds uttered hy the human 
voice, showing their functions and changes 
and the distinctions and relations between 
them; phonetics. 

pho nom'-e-tcr, t. [Pref. phono-, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument for ascertaining the 
number of vibrations of a given sound in a 
given space of time. 

pho-nom'-o-tor, s. [Pref. phono-, and Eng. 
motor.] An instrument to illustrate the motive 
power of sound. 

pho' no pliore, #. An apparatus by which 
telephonic communication may be maintained 
over a telegraph-line without interfering with 
its ordiuary use. 

phon-or'-ga-non, phon-or'-gannum, #. 

[Pref. plum-, and Gr. dpyavoy (organon) — an 
organ.] An instrument designed to imitate 
vocal sonnds of speech ; a speaking machine. 

pho'-no-scope, s. [Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
vKonfoi (skopeo) — to see, to observe.] 

1. An apparatus for testing the quality of 
musical strings, invented by Koenig. 

2. A combination of an induction coil and 
battery with a rotating vacuum-tube, for 
translating vibrations of sound into visible 
figures. For the contact-breaker of the coil 
is substituted a diaphragm, so adjusted that 
every vibration of it will break the primary 
circuit, and cause a spark to pass along the 
tube. As this is rotated rapidly in the direc- 
tion of its length, illuminated figures like the 
apnkes of a wh* el are produced, which, pro- 
vided that the rate of rotation is alwaya the 
same, are constant for any given sound. 

pho'-n o-type, s. [Phonotypy.] A type or 
character uaed in phonetic printing. 



pho-no typ'-Ic, pho no-typ'-ic-al, a, 

[Eng. phonutyi\e) ; - ic , -icaf] Pertaining ol 
relating tu phonotypy. 

pho-no-typ-ic al ljl, adv. [Eng. phono- 
typical; -ly.] According to phonotypy; in 
phonotypic characters. (Ellis: Early English 
Pronunciation, iv. 1182.) 

pho'-no -typ-ist, s. [Eng. phonotyp(y); -ist.) 
One who ia versed or skilled in phonotypy. 

pho'-no typ-^, $. [Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
tujto? (tupos) = a mark, a type.] The art of 
representing sounds by distinct characters or 
types; the style of printing in accordance 
with this art ; phonetic priutiug. 

" Mr. I mac Pitman. In January, 1843, itartcd the 
notion of phonotypy, or phonetic printing, for general 
use."— Ellit : Early Eng. Pronunciation, nr. 1182. 

phor'-a, s. [Gr. <pojpd (phora) = theft.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Plioridea. 

phor-a-den'-drSn, s. [Gr. <£o po? (phoros) zz 
bearing, and dev&pov (tlendron)= a tree.] 

Bot. : An extensive genus of Loranthace®, 
containing various American mistletoes. 

pho-ran'-thi uin, s. [Gr. Qopds ( phoros ) = 
bearing, and (anthos) = & flower.] 

Bot. : Richard's name for the receptacle of a 
composite plaut. 

-phore, suff. [Gr. </>opd? (phoros) = hearing.) 
HaviDg, bearing, furnished with. 

phor’-X-des, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phor(a ); masc. 
or fern. pi. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Muscidae, contain- 
ing amall flies feeding on fungi and decaying 
vegetable matter. 

phor'-mlne, s. [Eng. morphine transposed.] 
Chem. : Pelletier's name for a base which 
he found in the aqueous extract of an opium, 
containing a large proportion of narcotine. 
Now suj»posed to be pseudo-morphine. 

phor'-miux, s. IGr.] An ancient Greek lyre 
or lute. 

phor'-mi um, s. [Gr. 4>applov (phormion)^ 
a plant, dimin. from 4>opp6<; (phormos) = any- 
thing plaited of rushes, a mat.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hemerocallese. Phormium 
tenax is New Zealand Flax. It is cultivated 
in India, St. Helena, Algiers, the south of 
France, and even the Orkney Islands. The 
fibre ia stronger than either flax or hemp, and 
the root is a substitute for sarsaparilla. 

phor-o de^'-ma, s. [Gr. <£opo* (phoros), and 
6i<rpa (desma) = a bond, a fetter.] 

Entom. : A genus of Geometridse. Phoro- 
desma hajularia is the Blotched Emerald Moth. 

phor'-a don, s. [Gr. <t>ap6<; (phoros) = bear- 
ing ; sufl'. -odon.) 

Entom. : A genus of Aphidae. Phorodon 
humuli , or Aphis humuli , is the Hop-fly (q.v.). 

pho-rone', s. (Etym. not apparent.) 

Chem. : C 9 H 14 0. Formed from acetone hy 
the action of dehydrating agents, such as 
gaseous hydrochloric acid, and after-treat- 
ment with potash. It crystallizes in large 
yellow prisms, melts at 2S*, and boils at 190*. 
By the action of dilute sulphuric acid it « 
again resolved into acetone. 

* phor-o-nd'-mi-a, s. [Phoronomics ] 

* phbr-6-ndm ICS, *. [Gr. fape^ (p hored) 

— to carry, to bear, and vopw (nornos) = a 
law.] Kinematics (q.v.). 

* pho-ron'-o-my, s. [Phoronomics.] 

phor'-us, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. $w>p<v« 
(phoreus) = a bearer.] 

Zool. : Carrier-shell (q.v.); a genus of Lit- 
torinidae, with a trochifurm shell generally 
bearing shells, stoues, &c. ? adhering to it. 
Animal with a long proboscis. 

pho?, a. [Gr. <f>m (pAos) = light.] 

Zool : A genus of Buccinidse, akin to 
Nassa. Thirty species, from the warmer 
regions. 

phos' gen, phos'-gene, a. (Gr. <*>*>? (phos) 

— light, and yewdu> (gennao) = to generate.) 
Generating light. 

phosgen gas, s. [Carbon-oxychloride.) 


&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, nnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. te,oe = e; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


phosgenito— phosphochromite 


35S5 


phos’ gen ite, s. [Gr. (pTios ) = light ; 

y twain (fjennao) = to generate, and eutf. - ite 
(iUin.).l 

jl/tn. ; A very rare mineral, occurring oiuy 
In crystals, associated with galena. Crystal* 
lization, tetragonal. Hardness, 2*75 to 3 ; 
aj*. gr. 0 to 0*31 ; lustre, adamantine ; colour, 
white, gray, yellow; streak, white ; somewhat 
seetiie ; transparent to translucent. Compos. : 
carbonate of lead, 49 ; chloride of lead, 61 = 
100, corresponding with the formula PbOCO> 
+ PbCl. Found at Cromford, Derbyshire, 
and of late years in large crystals in lead 
mines in Sardinia. 

phosph , phos pho-, pref. (Phosphorus. j 
Derived from or containing phosphorus. 

phds-pha 5ct'-ic, a. (Pref. phosph anil 
Eng. utWcc. 1 Derived from phosphorus and 
acetic acid. 


Pseudomalachite ; Thosphate of Iron = Vivi- 
anite ; Phosphate of Iron and Maugauese = 
TripliU ; Phosphate of Lead = jh/romorpAite ; 
Phosphate of Lime = Apatite; Phosphate of 
U ran mm aod Copper = Tor6erofte; Phoephate 
of Yttria = Xenotime, 

phosphato - nodules, phosphxvtlc- 
nodulcs, 5. pL 

Gcol. : A loose bed of brown nodules, first 
ohserved by Professor Heusiow at the foot of 
the Red Crag. They contain a large per- 
centage of earthy phosphates, there being 
occasionally as much as sixty per cent, of 
phosphate of lime : hence they are much used 
for manure. Formerly they were considered 
to be coprolites. Hemaina of Mastodon arver- 
nensis, M. t apiroides , Elephas meridionalis , 
llytvna ontiqva, thoso of wbales, a walrus, 
Ac., occur. There is a similar bed at the base 
of the Older White Crag at Sutton. ( Lyell .) 


Optics (PI.) : Luminona Images produced In 
darkness by pressure on the eyeball, by severe 
coughing, or other causes. 

phos-phen'-yl* *. (Pref. pho$-, and Eng. 
phenyL) Containing phosphorus and phenyL 

phosphenyl-chlorlde, s. 

Chem. : C 6 II 5 PCl 2 . Formed when a mixture 
of the vapour of benzene and phosphorus tri- 
chloride is passed through a red-hot tube. It 
isa fuming, st rongly refracting, liquid. Density 
= 1*319 at 20* ; boiling point = 222* 

phos-pheth'-fc, a. [Pref. phosph* ; Eng. 
eth(cr), and suit, -ic.) Derived from phos- 
phorus and ether. 

phosphcthlc acid, 5 . 

Chon. : A name given by Zeise lo an acid 
which lie oblaimd by the action of finely 
divided phosphorus on ether. (IPatte.) 


phosphacotlc-acld, s, 

CAero. ; Une of the acids which Zeise ob- 
tained by the actiou of phosphorus on acetone. 

phos phim, s. [Pref. phosph-, and Eng. 
am(moHia). J 

Chen. : PII No. The nitrile of phosphoric 
acid obtained by passing ammonia gas over 
phosphorus pentachlonde, aod heating the 
product in a stream of carbonic anhydride 
When dry it is a white powder, but it soon 
changes to a reddish, or yellow-red colour. 
Heated with water, it is decomposed, forming 
ammonia and phosphoric acid. 

phos pham tc, a. [Eng. phnspham; suflf. 
-ic,] Derived from or containing phosphoric 
acid and ammonia. 

phosphamlc aolds, s. pi. 

Chen. : Acids, described by Dr. Gladstone 
an being derived from pyropliosphoric acid by 
the substitution of one, two, or three atoms 
of amidogen for hydroxyl. They are pyro- 
phospliamic, pyrophospliodiamic, and pyro- 
phosplmtriamic acida. 

phos pham lde, ». [Eng. phcsph(atyl), and 
amitte.J 

Chem. (PI.): Compounds formed from one 
or more molecules of ammonia, by the substi- 
tution of phospliatyl, PO, for three atoms of 
hydrogen. 

ph$s pham-mo' m um, $. [Pref. phosph-, 
and Eng.* ammonium.] 

Chem.. O l.) : Bases formed on the mixed 
type m lWj- ; for example, ethylene-trime- 

™ «'w 

thyl - triethyl • pliosphaininonium (C3H 3 ) 3 > p * 
(Watts.) (Co U 5)3^ 

phos pha nll'-To, a. [Pref. phosph-, and 
Eng. anillc.) Derived from phosphorus and 
anilic acid. 

phosphanillc-acld, f. [Phenvl phos- 

PHAMIC'ACIO.J 

phos ph&n - il tno, ». [Pref. phosph-, and 
Eng. aailim*.] 

Chem. : (C^II^P’")^. This ho,1 y ha » not 
yet been isolated, but its hydrochloride Is 
formed by the direct combination of ani- 
linu and phoaphorns trichloride, thus 
8C c n 7 N d- I*Cl 3 = C, 9 I! 18 PN 3 *3UC1. It crys- 
tallizes In needle-shaped crystals. 

ph5s phiin-tt mon' ic, a. [IVef. pho^h-, 
and Eng. antemoitic.] Derived from or con- 
taining phosphoric and antimonic acida. 

phosphantimonic acid, *. 

Chrm. : An acid obtained by dropping antt- 
monlc pentaeliloride into nqunms phosphoric 
acid. It precipitates morphine, narcotine, 
nicotine, and other alkaloids. I ta true com- 
position Is unknown. 

ph5s phar-sd'-nLuin, [Pref. phosph -, 
Kng. ornate), ami (amm)oafum.J 

Chem.: Bases formed on the mixed type 
*U 3 As } ; ethylene-hcxcthyl-phoHplinr. 

sonluin, [§{{£ } As* ( Wait *) 

phbs phato, 5 . [Eng. phosphoric); -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of phosphoric ncld. 

^ Phosphate of nmmonfn Is useful In noma 
nrlunry diseases, and phosphate of Iron in dia- 
betes and rickets. 

^ Phosphate of Copper = Liht then ite and 


phosphate of soda, s. 

1. Chem. : PO(NaO).dlO + 120Ho. Ortlio- 
phoapliate. Common tribasic phosphate. Pre- 
para by treating bone ash with sulphuric 
acid, and then adding carbonate of soda in 
slight excess to the acid filtrate. On evapora- 
tion the phosphate of soda crystallizes in ob- 
lique rhombic prisms, which dissolve in four 
parts of cold water. It is bitter, purgative, 
and alkaline to test paper. NaF0 3 = metn- 
ph os pi late of soda. Monobasic phosphate. 
Formed by the action of heat on acid tribasic 
phosphate, or microcosmic salt. It is obtained 
as a transparent, glassy substance, very solu- 
ble in water. NaoI\>() 7 = pyrophosphate of 
aod a. Bibasic phosphate. Obtained bystrongly 
heating common phosphate of aoda. The 
residue la dissolved in wnterand recrystallized. 

It forms brilliant crystals, which are less 
soluble than the original phosphate. The 
roeta- and pyrophosphates can be again con- 
verted into orthophosphates by fusion with 
excess of carbonate of aoda. 

2. Pham. : In large doacs it is a saline pur- 
gative, in smaller doses a diuretic. 

phosphates of calcium, ». pL 

I. Chemistry : 

(1) Monoealeic salt, Ca'TI.iBoOg. Obtained 
In crystalline lainiuic when dicalcic phosphate 
is treated with phosphoric acid. Easily solu- 
ble in water. 

(2) Dicalcic salt, Ca./'lInP.>0 8 . Obtained in 
crystals by precipitating chloride of calcium 
with an alkaline orthophosphate. 

(3) Tricaleic salt, Caj'^F^V The chief in- 
organic portion of hones ; it is obtained by the 
action of trisodic phosphate on calcic chlo- 
ride ; separates as rectangular plates or 

1 >risms ; insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
mt dissolves easily in nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, and less easily in acetic acid. 

2. CeoL: Phosphate of calcium forms the 
larger part of the earthy matter of the bones 
In vertebrates, and exists also in lesser amount 
in the skeletons of some invertebrates. Found 
in abundance in the Greensand near Fnrnham 
in Surrey, and used by agriculturists to fer- 
tilize lands. It is found also In considerable 
b»’ds in the Laureutian. 

phos-phat 1C, a. [Eng. j>hosphat(c) ; -fc.] 
Pertaining to or partaking of the nature of a 
phosphate ; containing a phosphate, 
phosphatlc-acid, s. 

Chem.: llypophosphoric acid. A name ap- 
plied to the syrupy mixture of phosphoric and 
phosphorous acids, produced when phosphorus 
!a submitted to slow combustion In moist air. 
It is a mixture of four atoms of phosphoric 
scid, and one atom of phosphorous acid. 

phosph atic-liods, s.pl. The most Im- 
portant phospliatic beds known are those of 
South Carolina, where highly vain able deposits 
of pboHpImtlc material occur in the lowlands 
and the beds of rivers near Charleston, ami iu 
some other localities. Important dejHwita of a 
similar cliumeter have been discovered in 
Florida. Tliis material is exenvuted in great 
quantities yearly, ami sold widely os a fertilizer. 

phosphatlo-diathcsls, e. 

PathoL : A morbid tendency In the consti- 
tution to deposit phosphates of calcium, mag- 
nesium, ammonium, Ac. 
phos'-pha tizo, rt. To treat with or eon 
vert Intel a* phosphate. 

ph6s' phono, t. [Gr (phGs) = light, and 
<^acew (phaiiW) = U) show.) 


phos-phe'-thyl, [Pref. p?iosph-, and Eng. 
ethyl.] Containing phosphorus and ethyl. 

phosphethyl-trimethylimn,5 . [Phos- 

POON1UA1.J 

phos-phe-thyl'-i-iim , ». [Eng. phosj>hethyl, 
and (ammoa)iKmO [PitoapeoNiUM.J 

phos'-phidO, s. [Eng. phosjihprus) ; auff. 

- ide .) [Phosphine.) 

Phosphide of Iron an<Z Nickel : [Schrei- 
bersite). 

phos'-phine, ». [Eng. pAo5j>A(orus) ; auff. 
-tne.) 

Chem. (PL): Phosphides. Compounds of 
phosphorus with hydrogen, or with metallic or 
organic radicals, e.g.,phosphoretted hydrogen, 
1I 3 P ; phosphide of calcium, Ca 3 P 2 ; triethyl- 
phosphinc, (Cd^^P. They arc constructed 
on the type of ammonia, I1 3 N, and the organic 
compounds are prepared by the action of the 
alcoholic iodides on the typical phosphine, 
H ? P. The iodide formed is treated with pot- 
ash, which liberates tlic phosphine of the al- 
coholic radical. 

phos'-phltC, *. [Eng. pAo5j»A(orH3); sutf. -tfr.) 
Chem. : A salt of phosphorous acid, 
phosphite of calcium, *. 

Chem. : Neutral salt, CalIP0 3 . Separates as 
a crystalline crust when on ammonium aalt Is 
mixed with chloride of calcium. It is spar- 
ingly soluble in w r ater. The acid salt, 
Calb 2 P 2 ll20 6 . is obUiued in the form of 
needle-shaped crystals when marble is acted 
upon by phosphorous acid. It iu soluble in 
water. 

phos phO-» prr/. [Pnoani-.J 

phospho-glyccrio add, *. 

Chem. : O31VJ HO^ 0 ' Co,,tnincd in the Y olk 
of eggs and in the. human brain. Prepared by 
mixing glycerin with phosphoric acid ; adding 
carbonate anil then hydrate of Itarium, and 
filtering, decomposing the filtrate with sul- 
phuric acid, ogam filtering, and evaporating 
in vacuo. It is a syrupy liquid, having a very 
acid taste. Soluble in water and alcohol. 

phospho molybdlo acid, s. 

Chem. : The product of the action of molylv 
die leroxide on phosphoric acid. It is first 
yellow and insoluble, and then dissolves, on 
the addition of mote acid, to » colourless 
liquid. When evaporated, It is a non-crystal- 
line, tonaeioim mass, having 11 rough acid 
taste, and dissolving in water and alcohol. 

phfcs pho-^6' rite, ». [Pref. phospho-, and 
Bug. ceritc. ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring In minute tetra- 
gonal octahedrons ami prisms, nit a gnivisli- 
yellow powder in the colmltic me of TuimlxTg, 
Sweden. Sp. gr. 4*78. Analysis yielded: 
phosphoric acid, 29 00; protoxides of cerium 
ond didymium, 07*38 ; sesquioxide of iron, 
2*95 = 99*99. Probably the same ns Crvpto- 
I.itk (q.v.). 

phos phA ohdl' gito, phds plior-^- 

chM 9U0, s. [Pref. phospho-: Gr. 
(chalkos) «=> brass, mid snff. -ffe (Win,).] 

Min, : The smile as Pseithim alaoiutk (q.v.) 

ph6»- phi chrom ito. plios-phor- 
cliroin ito, s. [Pref. pho*pho- t and Eug. 
eAromi/f.J 


boll, bojt ; p<Sut, J<^1 ; oat, 9c 11, chorus, 9M11, bon9h ; go, Rom ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, csclst. pb 1 - t 
-Clan, tlan = shan, -lion, slon = shun ; -\lon, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis, -bio, -dlo, &c. - bf U d?L 


phosphodiamide —phosphorous 


<J5so 


Mi *. .* A mineral occurring in rounded 
pieces, the exterior of which are encrusted 
with small crystals. Sp. gr. 5*80. Analysis 
yielded : chromic acid, 10*13 ; phosphoric 
acid, 9'94; protoxide of lead, 6S*33 ; protoxide 
of copper, 736; protoxide of iron, 2*80 ; water, 
1-16 = 99*72. Found at Bererowsk, Urals, 
and apparently related to Laxmanoite (q.v.). 

plies -pho di'-am-ide, s. [Pref. pkosp?io- t 

and Eng. diamide.] 

Chem. : J N 2 . Obtained by saturat- 

ing phosj>horus pentachloride with ammonia 
gas, aod boiling the product with water. It 
is a white powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and oil of turpentine, and resists the action of 
most oxidising agents. 

phos-pho-mon - am-Ide, s. [Pref. phospko-, 

and Eng. monamide.] 

Cem. : N(PO)'". Prepared by beating phos- 
phodumide or phosphotriamide without access 
of air. It is a pulverulent substaoce very 
difficult to decompose. 

phos-pho -m um, s. [Pref. pkosph-, and 
Eng. (aram)oiuim.] 

Chem. ; A phosphorus compound, con- 
etrncted on the ammonium type. 

phosphonium bases, s. pi 

Chem. : Compounds of phosphorus with 
basic radicals. They are constructed on the 
type of ammonium, il^N, ami are obtained by 
the action of alcoholic iodides on tri phos- 
phines, or hy heating to ISO 0 phosphonium- 
iodide with alcoholic iodides, e.g., PII 4 I + 
4C 2 H 5 1 = 4111 + (ColI.-OiPl (tetraetliylplios- 
phonium iodide) or phosphethylium iodide. 
They form a very numerous class, many of 
them containing mixed organic radicals, as 
when iodide of ethyl is added to an ethereal 
solution of trimethylphosphine. Crystals of 
etliyl-triinethylphosphnnium iodide* are ob- 
tained, (C^HgXCH^PI = phosphethyl-lrime- 
tbylium. 

•phos'-phor, s. (Phosphorus.) 

1. Phosphorus. 

**Of lambent flame yon have whole aheets la e hand- 
ful of phosphor.”— Addison. 

2. The morning-star, or Lucifer (q.v.). 

** Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night." 

i ennyson : In Meniorinm, cxx. 9. 

pho 3 pbor -bronze, s. Ao alloy of cop- 
per, tin, and phosphorus capable of being 
made tough and malleable, or hard, according 
to the proportion of the several ingredients. 

phosphor cacodyl, s. 

Chrm. : P^CEl^)^ Dipliosphor-tetramethyl. 
A thick oily liquid formed by the action of 
methylic cliloiide on calcium phosphide at 
high temperatures. It. boils at 230°, aod in- 
flames on exposure to the air. 

phos'-phor-ate, v.t. [Eng. phosphor ; -afe.) 
To combine or impregnate with phosphorus. 

phos phor-at-ed, pa. par . & a. (Phos- 
phorate.! 

phosphor at ed-oil, s. 

rharm. % dtc.: Phosphorus and nil of almonds. 
Sometimes used in miuute doses, hut is not 
always safe. 

•phos-phor'-e-ous, a. [Eng. phosphor; 
-eons.] The same as Phosphorescent (q.v.). 

phos-phor-osge', v.i. [Eng. phosphor; In- 
cept. verbal still*, -esce (Lat. -esco).] To shine 
as phosphorus ; to be phosplioresceut ; to 
give out a phosphoric light. 

phos-phor-es'- 9en5e, s. [Eng. phosphores- 
cent; -ce.) 

1. The property which many substances and 
organic beums possess of emitting light under 
ceitain conditions. 

2. A phosphoric light. 

** A large mimhei .>f substances . . . emit la dvrk- 
Hess h phosphorescence- '— Uanot: Physics. f 626. 

H Becqueiel traces live causes of phos- 
phorcsceiice : (1) Spontaneous action ; (2) 
Elevation of temperature; (3) Mechanical 
action, as friction, percussion, or cleavage; 
(4) Electricity, and (5) Insolation. Examples 
of No. (1) may be seen among plants in cer- 
tain fungals, also at times in decaying wood. 
Among animals, some of Cuvier’s suit-kingdom 
Kmliata have the power of emitting light 
In the daik, especially if they are disturbed, 


and the phosphorescence of the aea in tro- 
pical, aod even at times id temperate cli- 
mates, is attributed to a small infusorial 
animalcule, Noctituca miliar is [Noctiluca], 
aided by Physalia utrieulus, and other Me- 
dusae. Tunicata, Annelids, &c. On land, of 
insects, anme millipedes, the female glow- 
worm, and the fireflies, emit light. In the 
glowworm the light is from the underside of 
the terminal segments of the abdomen. In 
the case of various Elaterida; the phosphores- 
cence is from a small, white, oval spot on 
each side of the thorax. Darwin considers 
that the phosphorescence of insects has been 
correctly explained bv Mr. B< It to be a signal 
held out to their foes that they are unpalat- 
able. The phosphorescence of fish in a cup- 
board is wed known ; also of decaying animals 
in marshes. Illustration of No. (2) may be 
seen in certain diamonds and in fluor spar, 
which heated to 300M0(P become luminous. 
Illustrations of No. (3) may be observed in 
phosphorescence when two crystals of quartz 
are rubbed together, or when a lump of sugar 
is broken. 

phosphor-es'-jent, a. & «. [Phosphor- 
esce.] 

A. .4s adj. : Emitting light under certain 
conditions. [Phosphorescence.] 

"We found the loch ell phosphorescent."— Field, 

Dec. 6. 188 4. 

B. v4s snbst. : A phosphorescent substaoce. 

"The bent phosphorescent s a re the following: dia- 
monds. fluor- si>iir. Ac ."—Ganof ; Physics. $ 627. 

phos’-phor-et-ted, a . [Phosphorated.] 
Combined with phosphorus, containing phos- 
phorus. 

phosphoretted-hydrogen, s. 

Chem. : Phosphide of hydrogen. Obtained 
in three forms, gaseous, liquid, and solid. The 
gaseous phosphide, H 3 P,is prepared by beating 
hydrated phosphorous acid in a small retort. 
It has a highly disagreeable odour of garlic, 
is slightly soluble in water, and burns with 
a hrilliaut white flame. Sp. gr. 1*24. Liquid 
phosphide, HoP, is obtained in small quanti- 
ties when phosphide of calcium is treated 
with water. The gas evolved is passed through 
a tube surrounded with a freezing mixture, 
which condenses this compound as a colour- 
less and highly refractive liquid. In contact 
with air it inflames instantly. Solid phosphide, 
HPo, formed by the action of light on the 
liquid phosphide, 5ii 2 P = 3iI 3 P + 11P 2 (solid 
phosphide). 

phos-phdr-gum'-mlte, s. [Pref. phosphor-, 
and Eng. jpimniite.] (Gummite.) 

phos-phor'-ic, a. [Eng. phosphor; -ic ; Fr. 
phosphoritjue. J Of or pertaining to phos- 
phorus ; derived or obtained Mom phosphorus; 
resembling phosphorus ; phosphorescent. 

"Around th« waves* phosphoric brightness broke." 

Byron : Corsair, L 17. 

phosphoric-acid, s. 

1. Chem.: lljPO^. Ortho-phosphoric acid. 
A tribasic acid formed by the action of nitric 
acid upon phosphorus, or by the hydration of 
phosphoric anhydride. The product in each 
case is fused to redness in a platinum vessel. 
On cooling, it is obtained as a transparent 
solid mass, in which state it is called glacial 
phosphoric acid. It is very deliquescent, has 
an intensely sour taste, and reddens litmus 
paper. It is not poisonous. 

2. Charm. : It is given in a very dilute atate 
in diabetes and scrofula. 

phosphoric-bromide, s. 

Chem. : PBr.*. Prepared by adding bromine 
in excess to tribromide of phosphorus. It lias 
a lemon-yellow colour, and forms rhombuidal 
crystals alter fusion, and needles when sub- 
limed. It melts at a moderate heat to a red 
liquid. 

phosphoric-chloride, s. 

Chem.: PCI5. Pentachloride of phosphorus. 
Prepared by the action of chlorine in excess 
on phosphorus or trichloride of phosphorus 
contained in a Wolff’s lw»ttle. and the product 
purified by redistillation in a stream of chlorine. 
It forms a straw-yellow compact mass, but 
can be obtained ir rhombic crystals, sublimes 
at 100°, and, under pressure, melts at 148°. 
Potassium burns 111 its vapour with a brilliant 
light. 

phosphoric-ethers, s. pi. 

Chem. : Alcoholic phosphates. Phosphoric 
acid is capable of yielding three forms of 


ethers, mono-, di-, and triphosphoric com- 
pounds, e.g. : (1) Mono-, or phosphethylic 
acid (phosphovinic acid) = (CoHjJHiPO^ 
Prepared by the action of 95 per cent alcohol 
on syrupy phosphoric acid, treating the pro- 
duct with barium carbonate, and adding sul- 
phuric acid to the erystala formed, and filter- 
ing. After concentration, it ie obtained as 
a colourless viscid oil, having a sharp sour 
taste. It mixes in all proportions with water, 
alcohol, and ether. (2) Diethyl phosphoric 
acid = (CoH-OoHPO-i. Formed when absolute 
alcohol in the gaseous state la brought tnto 
contact with phosphoric anhydride. It is 
obtained as a syrup, and yielda on heating 
phosphoric ether, which may be recognised by 
its odour (3) Triethyl phosphate=(CoU 5 >3p04. 
Obtaioed by heating phosphate of silver with 
iodide of ethyl to 100°, it Is a limpid liquid, 
having a characteristic odour, ap. gr. 1*072, 
end boiling at 215*. Soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. 

•phos-phor-io-al, a. [Eng. phosphoric; 
-aL] The aame as Phosphoric (q.v.). 

phos'-phdr-ite, s. [Eng. phoephor((m) ; stiff 

- ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A flhrons, concretionary, and ecaly variety 
of Apatite (q.v.), found at Ealremadura, Spain. 

2. The same as Apatite (q.v.). 

phos-phor-it'-Io, a. [Eng. phosphorite); 
-tc.] Of or pertaining to phosphorite ; re* 
aembling or of the nature of phosphorite. 

phos'-phor-ize, v.t. [Eng. phosphor ; dz «.] 
T>i combine or impregnate with phosphorus ; 
to phosphorate. 

phos phor-o-gen'-ic, a. [Eng. phosphorus, 
and Gr. yewaw<SKnmtd) = to generate.) Gene- 
rating phosphorescence. 

phos phor'-o-p;raph, t. A repnjsentation 

obtai ued by phosphorescence. 

phos-phor-os'-a-mide, #. [Pret phos- 

phoro^o-), and Eng. amides.) 

Chem. (PL): Amides it* which three atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by one atom or phos- 
phorus. Phosphoroso - triamide, NsHgP"', 
ormed by the action of ammonia on tri- 
chloride of phosphorus, is obtained as a white 
mass, and yields on heating a mixture of 
ph osphoroso-di amide, N2H3F", and phos- 
phoroso- monamide, NF". 

phos-phor’-o-scope, s. [Eng. phosphorus , 
and Gr. a<ojreu> (sfcopeo) = to see, to observe.) 

1. A philosophical toy, consisting of glass 
tubes arranged in a box and containing phos- 
phorescent substances, as the sulphides of 
lime, strontium, barium, Ac. When this is ex* 
posed to the sun’s rays or to the light emitted 
by a gas-burner or burning magnesium, and 
then removed to a dark place, each tube ap- 
pears to glow with light of a different colour, 
as red, blue, green, Ac. 

2. An instrument devised by Becquerel for 
measuring trie duration of phosphorescence in 
different substances. 

phos-phdr-6-sd-, pref. [As if from a Mod. 
Lat. phosphorosus.} Derived from or contain- 
ing phosphorus. 

phos'-phor-ous, a. [Eng. phosphor ; - ous ; 
Fr. phosphoreux.] Of or pertaining to phos- 
phorus ; of the nature of or obtained from 
phosphorus; phosphoric. 

phosphorous-acid, s. 

Chem. : H;‘P03. Prepared hy adding water 
to the trichloride of phosphorus, PCI3+ 
H >0 — II 3PO3 +311 CL The solution is eva- 
porated to a syrup to expel the 1 1 Cl, when 
the phosphorous acid crystallizes on cooling. 
It is very deliquescent, and readily attracts 
oxygeo, passing into phosphoric acid. Heated 
in a close vessel, it forms phosphoretted 
hydrogen and phosphoric acid. 

phosphorous-bromide, $. 

Chem. : PBr 3 . Prepared by adding small 
pieces of phosphorus to anhydrous bromine. 
To avoid a dangerous explosion, the phos- 
phorus should be added in pieces of not more 
than a quarter of a grain. The product ia 
purified from excess of phosphorus by distil- 
lation. It is a colourless, mobile liquid, very 
volatile, and emits white fumes in the air. 
Does not freeze even at — 12 3 . 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : wo, wet, here, camel, her* there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po4 
or, woro, w^If, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, finite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e ; ey = a ; o.u = kw* 
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phosphorous chlorides, s. pi. 

Chan. : PCI3. Prepare* I by passing dry 
chlorine pis over phosphorus in a tubulated 
retort gently heat 'd on a sand liath. The tri- 
chloride condenses in the receiver, from which 
It can be obtained by recti heat inn. It is a 
thin, colourless liquid, boiling at 7S 5 , and 
having a sp. gr. of 1*61. It acts upon alco- 
hols, ethers, and acids, forming chlorides uf 
the radicals, and nitrous acid decomposes it 
with violent explosion. 

phosphorous chloronltrldc, a. 

Chem. : PtN^CIg. Prepared by saturating 
pentachlornle of phosphorus with dry ammo- 
niacal gas, and distilling the white mass pro- 
duced with water. The crystals winch con- 
dense in the receiver are recrystal Ized from 
hut ether. It separates in trimetric crystals, 
which melt at lUT, boil at 240\ dissolve 
easily in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but are 
Insoluble in water. 

phosphorous-ethers* s. pi 

Chem . .* Phosphites of the alcohol radicals. 
Phosphorous aeid is capable of forming mono-, 
di-, and tri-phosphorous ethers. (1) Ethyl* 
phosphorous acid, (CMl^lIaPOg. Prepared 
by the action of tric hloride of phosphorus on 
alcohol. It Is scarcely known in the fiee 
state, hut its barium salt can be obtained in 
crystals, (Gdl-dBaPO*. (2) Ethylic-ethyl- 
pliosphite, (C 2 ll 5 )J1P(C- 2 ri 5 )0 3 , is not known 
in the free state. Its potassic salt, 
(C2H.,)KP(C.l! 5 )O a , can be obtained by adding 
one atom of hydrate of barium to two atoms 
of diethylic-ethylphosphite and decomposing 
tlie huriuin salt with potassic sulphate. (3) 
Diethjlic ethylpbosphite, (C 2 H 5 )P(C:>H 5 )o0 3 . 
Prepared by flu* action of trichloride of phos- 
phorus on ethylate of sodium. It is a neutral, 
oily liquid of very offensive odonr. Sp. gr. 
1073, and boiling-point = 190*. Soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and water. 

phos -phor-ufl, * phos’ phor, s. [Lat., 
from Gr. d>wcr<f>bpoc (p/iosji/ion/*) = bringing or 
iving light; (phos) = tight, and <f>op6<: 
uhnros) = bringing ; (phero) = to bring ; 
r. phosphor e ; Sp. k ltal. foafaro.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: The inoining-star ; Phos- 
phor (q.v.) 

2. Chem. : Symbol P; st. wt. =31. A non- 
metallic pentad element. Found in a state 
of combination in the unstratitied rocks, the 
soil, the organism of plants, and the bodies of 
animals. Discovered by Brmidt in 1009. It 
Is prepared from powdered calcined bones by 
treating them with two-thirds of their weight 
of sulphuric acid diluted with water, evaporat- 
ing the liquid portion, and, after mixing with 
charcoal, desiccating by heating in an iron 
vessel. Tlie dry mass is then introduced 
Into a atone retort, heated, and the phos- 
phorus evolved collected under water. It 
resembles imperfectly bleached wax, is soft 
and flexible at common temperatures ; 6p. gr. 
1-77 ; vapour density, 4*35 ; melts at 42*2*, and 
boils at 287*. On cooling. It sometimes forma 
dodecahedral crystals. It is insoluble In water, 
and is kept in that liquid, but dissolves in 
native naphtha and bisulphide of carbon ; ia 
very inflammable, and sometimes takes lire 
from the heat of the hand. A remarkable 
modification exists under the name of amor- 
phous phosphorus, prepared by exposing 
common phosphorus to 250* for fifty mrnrs. 
It ia a reddish brown infusible substance, in- 
soluble in bisulphide of cartmn ; ap. gr. 2'0S9 
to 2*106. It is not luminous in the dark, and 
can be reconverted into ordinary phosphorus 
when heated to 260* Used on a wry large 
scale In the preparation of safety matches. 
IBoLOONA-MIOHPHonrS.] 

3. Phnrm. : It has hern given in small dosea 
In inteicostal and trigeminal neuralgia, psmi- 
asis, eczema, and goitre ; but. even in minute 
doses it is dangerous. In larger one* it pro- 
duces jaundice, vomiting, haemorrhage, and 
death. 

U Canton’* Phosphorus : 

Chem. : CaS. Calcium milphide. A while 
amorphous substance, obtained, by heating in 
a close vessel, a mixture of thruo parts oyster- 
shells snd one part sublimed sulphur. It Is 
luminous in the dark. Named from John 
Canton, F.R.S. (1718-1772), an electrtc.an and 
physicist. 

phosphorus oxides* a. pi 

Chem. : Compounds of phosphorus with 
oxygen. Phosphorus sub-oxide, P4O, is formed 


by poking a current of air through if cited 
phosphorus kept under water. It is solid, 
oraiige-cohmied, and is rapidly converted into 
phosphorous acid. Phosphorous anhydride, 
P.O3. ia obtained hk a white powder by burn- 
iicg phosphorus in a limited supply of dry air. 
Phosphoric anhydride, 15.0s. tunned when 
dry atmospheric air is passed over burning 
phosphorus contained in a suitable Apparatus. 
It is obtained as a snow-like powder, having a 
great attraction for water. When thrown into 
the latter, it combines with explosive vio- 
lence. It is readily volatilized. 

phosphorus paste, s. A poisonous 
compound for the destruction of rats, tuice, 
cockroaches, &c. 

phosphorus pill* a. 

Pharm. : Phosphorus two grains, balsam of 
Tolu 120 grains, yellow wax CO grains. Dose, 
three to six grains. [Phosphorus.] 

phosphorus poisoning, s. 

(.’Am. ; Phosphorus, especially when finely 
divided, is highly poisonous. Fatal e Heels 
are sometimes produced by very small doses, 
the use nf *11 grain having ended fatally. 
Some hours often elapse before the worst 
symptoms appear, consisting generally of a 
burning pain, vomiting, and, after two or 
three days, jaundice, and large elfusinn of 
blood. It is not very amenable to antidotes 
unless they are applied at an early stage, but 
an emetic should at once be administered, 
in the form of 10 grains sulphate of zinc or 
30 grains of powdered ipecacuanha, or, if 
these are not at hand, some mustard in hot 
water. One dram of French oil of turpentine 
should then be given floating on water, and 
repeated in half drain dosea every half-hour 
for aome time. 

phos phd-trf am lde* *. [Pret. phospho-, 
and Eng. triamidt . J 

Chem. : ( l> {^ j-Ns. Obtained by paaaing 

dry ammoniacal gas into a solution of phos- 
phorus oxychloride, and treating the product 
with water. It is a snow white, amorphous 
substance, insoluble in boiling water, potash- 
ley. or dilute acids, and very slowly d* com- 
posed by boiling with nitric or hydrochloric 
add. 

phds-phu-r&n'-jMIte, *. [Eng. phosph(or- 
ow>); urdn(ium); y couucct., and Gr. AtGos 
(litkoB) = stone ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring as microscopic 
rectangular tables, forming an encrustation on 
a granitic rock, in Mitcbell Co., North Caro- 
lina. Colour, lemoo-yellow. An analysis 
yielded : phosphoric arid, 11*30 ; protoxide of 
uranium, 71 *73 ; protoxide of lead, 4*40 ; .water, 
10*48 = 97*91. Deducting the lead as cerus- 
ite, the formula is (U0 2 >i P 2 0 8 +6 aq. 

phot-aV-gia, *. Pain caused by light. 

pbot-e-r^th -rmo, *. [Pref.pAor-, and Eng. 
erythrinc.) 

Chem. : A soluble red colouring matter, 
obtained by treating an alcoholic solution of 
pliotocyauinrwith chlorine, bromine, or iodine, 
ami then witli reducing agents; or by ex- 
posing photocyanine to strong sunlight. It 
la unaltered by dilute alkalis, but changed to 
violet by dilute acids. 

pho'-tlC, a. Pertaining to light. 

pho'-ti-9ito, pho’-ti zito, *. [Gr. 

(photizo) = to give light; snff. -He; Ger. 
phntizit.] 

Min. : An altered Rhodonite (q.v.), con- 
taining 11-14 per cent, nf carbonic acid, and 
aom« water. Found at Elbingerode, llnrtz. 

pho' tics, «. 

Nat. Sc it nrc : That department which treats 
of light. The term originated in the United 
States Patent Olllce, and la there applied to 
that clasMof mechanical Inventions embracing 
illuminating apparatus generally. 

pho tln’-i *. [Gr. <5wrft><os (phfitetnos) = 
shining; referring to the bright, glossy leaves.] 

lift. : A genua of Pnnuiccie. Handsome 
shrubs, with corymbs of white flowers, from 
Nep ml, China, ami California. Tim Kark of 
Phatiniailuhia is used in Nopuul to dye acarlct. 

pho to , pref. (Gr. (ph*t), genlL 

phhtns) = light. J Pertaining or relating to 
l«ht. 


pho -to, *. (A contract, of photograph, a. 
(q.v.).] A photograph ; a photographic pic- 
ture. 

pho-to-chcm' Ic-al, a. [Prcf. photo -, and 
Eng. chemical (o.*\).] Pcrtaiuiug to the 
chemical actiou of light 

pho-td chem -is-tr^» *- [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. chemistry.] The department of chemis- 
try which treats of the action of light on 
dilftrent substances. 

pho to chro mdt'-ic, a. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. chronuitic; b'r. phoU'chromatique.) Of or 
belonging to the attempted production of 
colours by means of photography. 

pho to chro m^-lith' $ graph, ». a 

chromolithograph produced by photographic 
process. 

pho'-to-chrom-y, a. [I ref. photo-, snd Gr. 
Xfidifxa. (chroma) = colour.] Photography in 
colours. [Photography.] 

pho tt> chron' 6 graph, *. An instru- 
uieot fortakiog photochronograph I c pictures, 
or a picture so takeo. 

phd-td-cdr-lo-type, a. [Pref. photo-, aDd 
Eug. collotype. ] A process of printing from 
the surface of a film of gelatine, lused upon 
Die fact that gelatine, exposed to light, in the 
presence of an alkaline bichromate, loses its 
power of absorbing water. A piece of plate- 
glass is coated thickly with a solution of gela- 
tine and potassium bichromate, dried in the 
dark, and exposed to light under r reversed po- 
sitive. It is next turned over snd exposed, 
through the glass, to disused light for it short 
time to diminish the awelltng caused by the 
subsequent wetting. After well washing to 
remove the superfluous bichromate, it is rolled 
with greasy ink, which only adheres perfectly 
to the parts which have not absorbed water, 
and to the others in proportion to their dry- 
ness. Tlie subsequent manipulations are as in 
lithography. 

pbo t6 cray'-OXX, *. A photograph resem- 
bling a crayon sketch, or a picture finished in 
crayons upon a photographic groundwork. 

pho-td ^y^a xnno, a. iPref. photo-, and 
Eng. cya h ine.J 

Chem . : A blue colouring matter, produced 
by the action of oxidizing agents in sunshine 
on cyanine. 

pho to c lcc'-tric* a. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. electric (q.v.).] Acting by the combined 
operation of light and electricity; producing 
light by means of electricity. Applied to ap- 
paratus for taking photographs by electric 
light, and to a lamp whose illuminatiog 
power is produced by electricity. 

photoelectric microscope* *. A mi- 
croscope illuminated by the electric light ao 
that tlie image of the magnified body can be 
thrown on a screen in a darkened room. 

pho to c-lco'~trd~typo, s. [Pref. photo-, 
and Eng. electrotype (.q.v.).] A block made 
mainly with the aid of photography and of 
the cloetrotyping process, amt which can be 
printed with typo like a woodcut. A photo- 
graphic negative of the subject rcouired is 
printed on a Him of gelatine which has t>ecii 
treated with bichromate of potash, to render 
It sensitive to tho action of light. Those 
parts on which tlie light has not acted are 
soluble in wntcr, and are washed away, leaving 
the printed parts that are insoluble in relief. 
Worn this relief 0 mould in wax is taken, and 
an electrotype made in the usual way. 

plio to £n grav Trig, s. [Pref. ;iAofo-, and 

Kng. engraving (q.v.).J 

I. A term applied to processes for producing 
printing blocks or plates by photography. 
The most commonly employed process 1« to 
coat a 111et.1l plnte with a thin film of aaphal 
turn, and expose It to light under a reversed 
positive. The picture is next developed by 
dissolving away the parts of the osphaltuin 
not acted upon by tlu* light, and the plate 1* 
subsequently* etched in the usual way. TIiIa 
process is sometimes called Flmto aquatint, 
The second method Is more elaborate. A film 
of blcl 1 nm nit 1 zed gelatine, on a sheet of glass 
or a copjKT plnte, is exposed under r photo- 
graphic negative, and the imprinted portions 
which aro soluble in water washed away 
leaving the printed parts in relief. The plate 
with tlie relief Is next coated with a film of 


t>6il* b 6$ ; pobt, J6^rl ; cat, 9CII* chorua* 9hln* bench ; ro. 6cm ; thin. \ti\B ; sin. n* ; expect, Xenophon, ejelst. -Ing. 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -aion = shun ; -^lon. -?lon — zhuu. -olouu, -tloua, -alous = alius, -blc, -dlo, Ac — bcl, dcE 
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fllvcr by electro-deposition, and placed in an 
ordinary elcctrotypiug bath, in which it is 
allowed to remain until a shell of copper from 
one-sixteenth to one-eiglith of an inch thick 
(according to size of plate) is formed. Tins 
after the rough excrescences have been removed 
by filing, laconics the printing plate. It can 
be worked upon by an engraver if neces- 
sary to remove photographic defects, ana 
is printed at a copper- plate press. When 
a relief block is required, a reversed negative 
is used to print from, and the etching is carried 
to a much greater extent. Obviously these 
processes will only answer for subjects in 
black and white, no satisfactory method of 
translating the half tones of a photograph into 
an ordinary printing block or plate, having 
yet (1SS5) become public property. [Photo- 
ora v ore, Photo electbotv pe. J 
2. The process of making photoelectro- 
types. [PllOTOORAVTRE.] 


ph6-td-et9h'-wg, s. [Photoenoravino.) 

t pho - to - g&l - van' - 6 - graph, s. [Pref. 

photo-, and Eng. galvanogmph (q. v.).j (Photo* 
ELECTBOTV PE.) 

t pho-td-gal-van-og'-ra-phy, e. [Pref. 

photo-, and Eng. galvanogra pky.) The process 
of making photoelectrotypes. 


pho -to-gen, s. [Pref. photo and Gr. yewdut 
(geiinno) = to produce.) 

Chcm. : A term applied to the light hydro- 
carbon oils obtained by distilling coal, shale, 
peat, &c., at low temperatures ; and used for 
burning in lamps. (IPafts.) 


pho -♦o-gene, s. [Photooen.) The genera- 
tion of a more or less continued impression 
or picture on the retina, and the delay in the 
obliteration of it. 


pho td-gen'-e sis, 5. [ Photog eny.) 

* pho-tb-gen'-lC, a. [Eng. photogen(y) ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to pliotogeny, or to photo- 
genesis. 

* pho tog'-en-y, s. (Photooen.) The same 
ns Photooraphy (q.v.). 

pho to glyph -10, a. [Eng. photoglyph^) ; 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to photoglypliy. 

photoglyphic - engraving, photo - 
glyptio-engraving, s. A process of pho- 
toetching invented by Fox Talbot, in which a 
metal plate, coated with gelatine sensitized 
with bichromate of potash, is exposed to 
light under a negative. It is then dusted 
with finelv-powdered copal, and warmed until 
this is melted. When cold, it is covered with 
a suitable etching fluid, which soaks through 
the portions of the film not acted upon by 
light and attacks the plate underneath. 

pho tdg'-ly-phy, s. (Pref. photo-, and Gr. 
yhvQui ( glupho ) = to engrave.) The same as 

PUOTOGLY PH IC- ENGRAVING (q.V.). 


pho to-glyp -tic, a. (Photoglyphic.) 

* pho- to -gram, s. [Pref.pJiofo-, and Gr. ypdp.- 
n a (gramma) letter, a drawiug.) A pho- 
tographic picture; a photograph. 

pho' to-graph, s. (Photooraphy.) A repre- 
sentation or picture of an object obtained by 
means of photography* 

“ Iu the hoi>e of flndlug many a eweet little spot for 
* photograph ." — Field, Dec. 6, ISflL 

H There is a copyright in photographs 
which is regulated by 25 & 26 Viet., c. 63. 

pho'-to-graph, v.t. & i. (PHOToanApH.) 

A. Traits. : To take a picture or likeness of 
by means of photography. 

•* Tbev lauded iu the hope of photographing oome of 
the ancieut touibetouea." — Field, Dec. 6, 1831. 

B. Intrans. : To practise photography ; to 
take photographs. 

pho-tog'-ra pher, s. [Eng. photograph; 
-tr.] One who takes pictures by means of 
photography. 

•'Who has lately come out as a moat enthusiastic 
photographer. "—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 

pho to graph' -Ic, * pho to-graph'-ic- 

al, a. [Eng. photog raph(y) ; -ic, • ical .) 
Pertaining or relatiug to photography ; ob- 
tained l>y means of photography ; used in 
photography. 

" A dark l'lace iu which to change the photographic 
plates.’ — Field, Dec. 6, 18S4. 


photographic-micrometer, s. A sys- 
tem of opaque or transparent lines for use 
in the focus of the eye-glass of a telescope or 
micrometer (q.v.), reduced by photography 
from a large and well defined drawiog. 

photographic-printing, s. 

Photog. : The process of obtaining proofs 
from negatives. 

pho-to-graph'-IC-al-ly, adv. [Eng. photo- 
graphical; - ly .) By tbe means or aid of 
photography. 

"The eiujdoymeut of photog raphieaUy produced 
Blides.’’— t’lWeW'i Technical Educator, pt xL p. 275. 

* pho-tog -ra-phist, s. (Eng. photograph ; 
-ist.) A photographer. 

pho-to-graph-om’-c-ter, s. [Eng. photo- 
graph; o connective, and Eng. meter.] 

Photog, : An instrument for determining the 
sensibility of each tablet employed in the 
photographic process, in respect to the 
amount of luminous and chemical radiation. 
(Amer.) 

pho-tog'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. photo-, and Gr. 
y pa£u> (grupho) = to write ; Fr. photographic.] 
The art of producing pictures by the action 
of certain sensitive substances, under the in- 
fluence of light. It may be said to have sprung 
from the discovery, some three hundred years 
ago, that the luna coruea of the alchemists — 
t.«., fused silver chloride — would darken on 
exposure to light. Nothing more was known 
until in 1777 Seheele, the Swedish chemist, 
noticed that the power which product d this 
darkening resided chiefly in the violet end 
of tl.e solar spectrum. In 1S02 Thomas 
Wedgwood published his method of taking 
profiles, upon paper or white leather treated 
with nitrate of silver, and exposed to the 
light of the sun under the object to be re- 
presented. For many years no method was 
known of fixiug the picture, i.e., of dissolving 
away the unaltered sensitive salt; but the 
difficulty was eventually overcome by Sir 
John Herschel, when he suggested the use 
of hyposulphite (thiosulphate) of soda, a 
aalt now used for the same purpose in 
hundreds of tons. M. Niepce was the first 
worker with bitumen of Judsea, which loses 
its solubility in certain media wlien ex- 
posed to the light, and his method has since 
been enormously developed as the basis of 
photoetching, and many other processes. The 
year 1839 was one of paramount importance 
in the history of photography, for then llenry 
Fox Talbot published bis calotype process, in 
which paper, having on its surface chloride of 
silver, was exposed iu a camera obscnra(q.v.) f 
ami the image developed by a solution of 
gallic acid. The discovery of this kind of 
development, which marks an epoch in the 
history of photography, is due to the Rev. J. 
B. Reade. The pictures so produced were 
negatives (q.v.), and from them positives were 
obtained by exposing to light, under them, 
another sensitive sheet. The substitution, in 
the next year, of silver iodide for chloride, 
greatly improved the process, which was now 
thoroughly workable, and by its means many 
beautiful results have been obtained. In the 
same year, Mungo Ponton observed the sen- 
sitiveness to light of paper containing bi- 
chromate of potash. This phenomenon, the 
true nature of which was explained by 
Becquerel in 1S40, has given birth to the 
carbon process, the Woodburytype (q.v.), 
and many others. The world-famous Da- 
guerreotype process was also published in 
1839, a film of silver iodide on a plate of 
silvered copper, being the sensitive material, 
the pictures on which were developed by 
the vapour of mercury. This process is 
still used for making photographs from which 
accurate measurements are to be taken. 
In IS50 the art of photography was greatly 
advanced by the introduction of Mr. Scott 
Archer's process, in which the sensitive 
iodide and bromide of silver are held in a 
film of collodion, on glass, the image being de- 
veloped with pyrogallic acid, or a ferrous salt. 
The next great step forward was the adoption 
of alkaline development for dry plates. The 
collodion process (q.v.) still holds its own 
for many purposes, and was universally em- 
ployed until a few years ago, when the ai t was 
once more completely revolutionised by the 
introduction of gelatine, which may be spread 
either upon glass or paper, as a medium for 
holding the sensitive salts. The sensitiveness 
of these gelatine plates is so great that photo- 


graphs of express trains in motion, leaping 
horses, and birda on the wing are of every day 
occurrence. The application of photography 
to astronomy has been attended, of late years, 
with truly remarkable results, for we have 
now pictures of every object in the heavens, 
from the nebula In Orion to the spots upon 
the face of the sun himself. Photographs In 
colour, upon silver chloride, have been exhib- 
ited, though no means are yet known of fixing 
the results. But upon the solution of this 
problem, many master-minds are even now at 
work. [Calotype, Camera-obscura, Carbon* 
printino, Collodion - process, Heliotype, 
Platinotype, Positive, Rce.ntoen's Method, 

SlLVER-PaiNTINO,STANNOTYPE,WOOnaunYTYPE.J 

pho-to-gra-viire, s. [Fr.) A term 

applied to methods of producing, by photo- 
graphy, plates for printing in a copper-plate 
press. The processes are kept secret; but, 
in one of them, the translation of photo- 
graphic half-tones into the corresponding 
grain required for printing, is said to be 
effected by the aid of a substance which crys- 
tallizes when exposed to light, the size of ths 
crystals depending upon the amount of light 
they receive. Such a substance, exposed under 
a negative, will give a surface, the grain of 
which will exactly correspond with the lights 
and shades of the picture, and from which an 
electrotype can be made for printing pnrposes. 

pho-to-gra-viire', v . t . & i . [Photog ra- 
vube, s.) To produce by the method of photo- 
gravure. 

" These will he photogravured and twued later In th« 
year. "—Liter a ry World, J uly SI, 1885. 

pho-t o-he’-TI-o -graph, s. [ Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. heliograph (q.v.).J An instrument made 
for the British government by Dallmeyer, 
for photographing transits of Venus. It 
consists of a telescope, mounted for photo- 
graphy on an equatorial stand, and actuated 
by suitable clock-work. It is about eight 
feet in length, and has an object-glass of four 
inches in diameter and five feet focal length. 

photointaglio (as pho td-In-t&T-yd), «. 

[Pref. photo-, and Eng., Ac. infapiio.] (See 
compound.) 

photointaglio- engraving, e. [Photo- 

enoravino.) 

pho'-to-lite, s. [Gr. ( photizo ) = to 

give light, and KiQos (lithos) = atone ; Ger, 
photolith.] 

Min. : A name given to Pectolite (q.v.), by 
Breilhanpt, because it sometimes emits light 
when broken in the dark. 


pho-to-lith'-o- graph, &. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. lithograph (q.v.).] A picture produced 
by photolithography. 

“ Jo*eph Dixon, 1854. was the flr«t to a*e organic 
matter and bichromate upon stone to produce a photo- 
lithograph."— Knight : Ihct. Mechanic t. 

pho-to-lith o graph'-Io, a. [Tref. photo , 
and Eng. lithographic (q.v.).] Pertaining to 
or obtained by photolithography. 

’•All successful photolithographic .work belu? dfc 
peudeiit upon the transfer-process. —Knight: DicU 
Mechanic*. 


pho-t 6-11- thog'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. photo, 

aod Eng. lithography (q.v.).] A mode of pro- 
ducing by photographic means designs upon 
stones, from which impressions may be ob- 
tained in the ordinary lithographic press. A 
sheet of suitable paper is coated with gelatine 
containing bichromate of potash, and exposed 
under a negative. The surface is then inked 
with lithographic transfer ink. The paper Is 
next floated, lace upwards, in hot water, until 
the unaltered gelatine swells ; then the super- 
fluous ink and soluble gelatine are removed by 
gentle sponging with hot wster. The resultant 
image is transferred to stone and printed by 
lithography (q.v.). There are other methods.: 
in some the stone itself is coated with sensitive 
gelatine ; or an exposed sheet of paper coated 
with gum arabicand bichromate of potash may 
be damped and transferred to the stone atonce. 
The guin not rendered insoluble by the action 
of light adheres to the stone. The ink subse- 
quently applied only adheres where there is 
no gum. Proofs are taken by lithography. 


pho -to log’-ic, pho-t o-l6g’-ic-al»o. [Eng. 

photohg(y) ; -ic, -ical . ) Of or pertaining to 


pho tol 6 gist, s. [Eng. pfiotolog(y) ; -i*M 
One who studies or is versed in pliotology. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine . go» ***** 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = c ; ey = a ; an — 
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pho tol -6-gy, s. [Pref. photo-, and Gr Aoyo* 
(/oj/o*)=a word, a discourse.) The doctrine 
or science or light ; optics. 

pho to mag' net 19 m, s. [Prer. photo-, and 
Eng. m/HjntUshi (q.v.j.J The relation of mag- 
netism to light. 

pho-to mc-chan'-ic-al. a. [Pref. photo-, 
aud Eng. mechanical.]' A term applied to 
methods of printing from blocks or plates 
made by photography. {1 ’uotoki.ecthotype, 

PuoTOES'ORAVJNQ, PHOTOO RAVURB. ) 

pho-tom'-c-tcr, *. (Pref. pheto -, and Eng. 
wufrr.) 

L A contrivance for computing the rein, 
tive intensities of lights. In Bunsen's photo- 
meter a screen of white paper, having u spot 
of grease in the middle, is placed between the 
two lights to be compared, which art then 
moved backwards or forwards until the trans- 
parent spot is invisible from either side. The 
intensities of the two lights differ as the 
squares of their distances from tlie screen. 
Another method of photometry depends upon 
comparing the intensity of two shadows cast 
by different lights. 

2. An nctinometer. 

pho to mct’-ric, pho to mctf-rlc al, a. 

(Eng. phntometr(y) ; -ic, -ica!.] Pertaining to 
or obtained by a photometer. 

pho to me-tri'-clan, s. (Eng. photometric; 
-ian.] One engaged in the scientific measure- 
ment of light. 

pho-tom'-C-try, 3. (Photometer.) Tha actor 
process of measuring the relative amount or 
intensity of light emitted by different sources. 

pho to mi -erd graph, *. [Prer. photo-, 
and Eng. micrograph (q.v.).] A photograph 
of an object aa seen under the microscope. 

pho to ml-crog'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. photo-, 
and Eng. micrography (q.v.).] The art of pro- 
ducing photographs of objects under tbs 
microscope. 

ph 6 -t 6 neph' 6 graph, «. An apparatus 
r fur taking si multaneouB photographs of a cloud 
from two diflerent points on the ^rth. 

pho t6 phd'-bT-g, s. .Pref photo-, and Gr. 
4>op o? ( phobos ) = tear.) 

Pathol. : Dread or Intolerance of light. 

pho'-to phone, *. (Pref. photo-, and Gr. 
(jr>/io«e) = sound, s voice.) An instru- 
ment for comm unicating sounds by the agency 
of a beam of light. It depends upon the fact 
that the resistance offered by the metal 
selenium to the passage of a current of elcc- 
trieity varies in proportion to the intensity of 
tbo light which may be falling upon it. A 
parallel beam of powerful light 19 reflected 
from a silvered diaphragm, and received in a 
paraboloidal mirror, in the focus of which is 
a selenium •* cell,” connected with a battery 
and Bell telephone. Any sounds which cause 
the diaphragm to vibrate produce a corre- 
sponding variation in the reflected light, 
which in Its turn alters tha resistance of the 
selenium cell to the current from the battery, 
and so reproduces In the telephone the 
original sounds. 

pho to phdn -Io,o. (Eos- photophon(r) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to or produced hy the photophone. 

pho toph 6 ny, s. (Eng. photnphon(e) ; -y.) 
The nit, practice, or operation of using the 
photophonc. 

pho ttfp sy.phd top-si a,*. (Prer. photo-, 
and Gr. (apsis) = sight.)' 

Pathol : An affection of the eye, causing 
the patient to see lines, flashes of light, Ac. 

pho to ro-llof, *. [Pref. photo-, and Eng. 
relief (q.v.). ) A photograph in which the 
lights an l shades are represented by elevations 
or depressions of its surface. 

pho to sdn'-to nln, n. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. santonin.) 

CVm. ; CnHiiO,i. A neutral substance 
produced by the prolonged action of light <m 
an alcoholic solution of santonin. It is t rans- 

f ianuit, colourless, odourless, slid crystallizes 
n square plates, insoluble in cold water, 
slightly soluble In boiling water, very soluble 
In alcohol and ether, the solutions having a 
bitter taste. 


t pho'-to scopo, (Pref. photo-, and Gr. 
atcoittui (jiA loped) to see, to observe.) An in- 

strument or apparatus for exhibiting photo- 
graphs. 

pho to sculp -turo, s. [Pref. pfcofo-, and 
Eng. sculpture (q.v.). J A process for producing 
statuettes by the aid of photography, invented 
by M. Villcme, a Frencli sculptor. The 
model stands, in a studio of special construc- 
tion, in the centre of a circle of twenty-four 
cameras, by all of which he is photographed 
at the same moment. The twenty- four ne- 
gatives are then projected in succession upon 
a screen by means of an optical lantern, 
ami the artist goes over the outline **f cadi 
with the tracer of a pantograph, a cutting 
tool acting upon a lump of modelling clay, 
mounted upon a turntable, being substituted 
for tlie usual pencil. After each photograph 
is gone over, the clay is turned through tifteen 
degrees, ami when a complete revolution has 
been effected, it is removed and finished by 
hand. 

pho'-to -sphere, s. [Pref. pftofo-, and Eng. 
sphere (q.v.).J 

Astron. : A luminous envelope believed 
to completely surround the sun within an 
outer environment of a dense atmosphere. It 
is from the photosphere that light and beat 
are radiated. Used more rarely of tha fixed 
stars. 

pho -to type, s. (Pref. photo-, and Eng. type.) 
A block produced by any phototypographic 
process. 

pho-to-ty po-gr&ph’-ic, a. (Eng. photo- 
t ypO'jraph(y) ; -ic.) Pertaining to phototypo- 
grapliy. 

phd to ty-pog'-r&ph-y; s. (Pref. photo-, 
and Eng. ty}>ography .] 

Photog . .* A general term for processes io 
which sun-pictures, or light-pictures, as the 
name indicates, are made printing-surfaces 
and thus become the means of multiplying 
pictures. (Photoulkctrotype.) 

pho'-to ty py, *. (Eng. phototype) ; - y.\ Tha 
art or process of producing phototypes. 


• pho-to-vit' ro type, a [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. mtrotype (q.v.).] A light-picture printed 
on glass. 

•phd to-xy log'-ra-phy (xasz), $. [Pref. 
photo-, and Eng. xylography (q.v.).] The pro- 
cess of producing an image of an object 
on wood, by photography, for the use of the 
wood engraver. 


pho to zinc'-i graph, i. A plats or 
picture produced by photozincography. 

pho to zin-co gr&ph Ic, a. (Eng. photo- 
zincography) : -ic.] Pertaining to or ob- 

tamed by photozincography. 


pho to-zm-cog ra phy, a [Prof, photo-, 
and Eng. sinography (q.v.).] A process of 
photolithography in which a zinc plate is sub- 
stituted for s lithographic stone. 


t pliric'-to-mys,*. (Gr. <ppaicr6<; (phrakto$)= 
lenced, protected, verb. adj. from ^paatroi 
(phrasso) = to fenco in, and jivs (>n«i) = a 
mouse.) 

Zoo!. : Peters’ name for Lophtomya (q.v.). 


phrag'-ma, a. (Gr. 4>pdypa ( phmgma ) = a 
fence ; i/>pd<r<rui ( phrasso ) ~ to enclose.) 

Botany : 

1. A spurious dissepiment not formed hy 
the edges of carpels in fruits. 

2. Any partition. 


phrig' -ma edno, s. (Puraomocone.) 

phr&g ma to' bl a, «. TGr. 4>p«yp<k ( phrag - 
ma), gemt. <f>payjx<»To« (phritymafos) = a fence, 
and Plow (hio6) = to live. (Agassis.)] 

Kutom.: A genus of Moths, family Che- 
lonidie. Phraginatabiu fuligirwsa Is the Ruby 
Tiger Moth (q.v.). 


phrftg 9. [Lat., from Or. tf.payjxmjs 

(ph my mit?s), as ndj. = of or for a fence, grow- 
ing In hedges; ns aubst. = Phrngmitcs com- 
vi unis. (See def.)] 

I. Bat. : Reed; a genus oT grasses, tribe 
Arnndinew. Spikelets pnnielcd, four to 
six flowered, tlrnse above jierfeet, ihe lower 
one with stamens only; all enveloped in silky 


hairs ; pale* short, two nerved. Knowu 
species five. One, Phragmites communis, the 
Common Reed, is British. It is from six to 
ten feet high, and occurs on tlie margins ol 
lakes, in rivers, Ac., flowering in July and 
August. The hard seeds of P. arundtnaceo 
and P. Calamagrostis were once belic\ed to 
be strengthening 8 od diuretic. Their roots 
hold together the soil of river banks. In 
Cashim-rc the first species is given to cattle, 
and sandals are made from its atenrn. 

2. Pateobof. : Occurs in the Miocene. 

phr&g' mo 9 ’- 6 r &s, s. (Gr. <fy>ay<i 6 ? (j>hrag- 
mos) = a shutting, a blocking, a hedge, and 
Ktpas (kerns) — a hom.) 

Pabronf. ; A genus of Orthoceratida\ w ith a 
curved and laterally compressed shell ; siph- 
uncle very large. Known species fifteen, from 
the Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous. 

phrftg mo cone, phrdg ma-edne, s. 

[Gr. 4>po.yp6<; (jihragmos ) = a hedge an en- 
closure, and icweo? (fconos) = a cone.) 

Compar. A not. : The chambered cone of the 
shell of a bcleiimite. 

phr&g mo tri cha - 9 c I t s. pi. (Mod. Lat. 
phragmotnch(um) ; Lat. muse. pi. adj. suff. 
-acei.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Couiomycetous FungL 
Coneeptacles horny, rarely membranous, coo- 
aisting of little globular, or cup-shnped bodies 
lined with filaments, terminating in simple 
or septate spores. Found on bark of trees, on 
dry twigs, or leaves. Eight genera are British. 

phrag-mot' - rich um, «. (Gr. <f>pay/* 6 « 

( phragmos ) = a hedge, and 8pt£ (thru r), gen it. 
rpi\o« (t rich os) = hair.) 

Bot. : Tlie typical genua of the Phragmo- 
trichacei (q.v.). The species grow ou the 
spruce- fir, the poplar, the maple, Ac. 

phraisc, t’.i. (Kt.ym. doubtful, but prob. the 
same as phrase, v.) To use coaxing, wheedling, 
or cajoling language ; to coax. (Scotch.) 

** It w ns & blitlivrin' phroisin' cbteld.*’— Scott: Rob 
Roy, ch. xxiil. 

phra^-al, a. [Eng. phrase); aZ.) Pertaining 
to or of* the nature of a phrase; consisting of 
a phrase. 

•* We are obliged to translate a flexional OrreV ad- 
verb by a phrasal English one."— RarU : £» pluft J'hil- 
olcrjy. f 415. 

phrase, «. (Fr., from Ijit. phrnsis ; Gr. «^pa<rt« 
(phr tists) = a speaking, speech, a phrase; 
<f>pa£oj (phraso) = to speak.) 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. A brief expression or part of a sentence ; 
two or more words forming an expression by 
themselves, or being n ]>art of a sentence. 

"The two phrai'-t really meant the »aine thing."— 
Macaulay: Utt’. Rny., ch. xl. 

2. An idiom ; a peculiar or characteristic 
expression. 

•• Would you. forpetfol of your native t-npua. 

In foreign word* and broken ph r«u<» »i>cAk I" 

AVanpii • Hornet; Satirtt, L 19. 

• 3. Manner of langnngo ; style of langu^e 
or expression. 

*' Tlinu *i*eako#t 

In better phrat* and miiniur than thou it Id at." 

shnkrtp. : Lear. Iv. * 

II. Music: A short part of a composition 
occupying a distinct rhythmical period of 
from two to four laira, but sometimes ex- 
tended to five, and even more. Two phrnsoa 
generally make up a sentence closed by a pep* 
feet cadence. 

phraso book, ». A book In which the 
phrases or idioms of n langnngo are collected 
and explained. 

•• To writ© from a model, not from dletloiukrlce or 
pfirajr-fcooAj."— lilackie : t-Cutture, |X »©, 

phrase, v.t. A f. (riniAsi:, i.) 

A. Trans. : To style, to call ; to express In 
words or n phrase. 

" At llomer liu pAra«’«f It, be l<«>k‘d like a <*o*l * 
Uyrom RpitUt to O. Loyd. Rt>j. 

B. /nfmosifiif : 

• 1. Onl Lino.: To limke use of peculiar 
phrases or expressions. 

M 80 Saint C*v|»rlrxii /ArojrfA. to nj-n-x-c cfTmilnata, 
wnmamth, aauloli. dUhourtt, IiiIiiiIimII K«*»lurv*. "— 
Prynno : 'J r, 11. S. 

2. Music : To render music properly with 
reference to its melodic form ; to bring into 
due pmminenco Ihe grouping of toiiea iuto 
figures, phrases, hoiitoncos, Ac. 

*' Tb© wmr cfMin»r nr«», tloreilliurM In P* rating.”— 
,4rArn<rum, KrK l*. 


boh, hojV ; poiit, ; cat. 9CII. chorus, 9I1I11, bonph go. pom ; thin, this ; sin, as ; oxpeot, ^Conophon, o^ciat. ph = t 

-dan, - tlan — shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -£ion, -§lon -- zhuru -olous, -tlous, -slous = alius, -bio, -dlo, Ac, = b9l, d^L 
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phraseless— phxynorhombus 


■ phra^e'-less, a. (Eng. phrase , a. ; ‘less.] 
Indescribable ; beyond description. 

’* O then advance of yours that phratelest hand," 
ShaJcetp. : Lover's Complaint, 224, 

* phrase-man, a. (Eng. phrase, and man.] 

A user of phrases ; a phraseologist ; one who 
habitually nses mere unmeaning phrases, sen- 
tences, or the like. (< Coleridge : Fears in Soli - 
tude.) 

phras c-agrAm, s. (Eng. phrase; 0 con- 
nective, and sutf. ‘gram.] 

Phonag. : A combination of shorthand char- 
acters to represent a phrase or sentence. 

phra§-e-6-log ic* phras e o-log'-ic-al, 

a. [Eng. phraseolog(y) ; -ic, deal.] Of or per- 
taining to phraseology ; consisting of a pecu- 
liar lorm of words. 

“This verbal or phraseologtcal answer may not seem 
e offlclen t."— Pearson : On the Creed, Art. a. 

* phras-e-ol’-O-gist, s. (Eog. phraseolog(y) ; 
-ist.] 

1. A coioer of phrases ; one who uses pecu- 
liar phrases or forms of words. 

*■ The author la hut a mere phraseologist," — Quar- 
di nt. No. 39. 

2. A collector of phrases. 

phras-e-ol'-o-gy, *. [Eng. phrase; - ology .] 

1. ^Maoner of expression; diction; worda 
or phrases used in a sentence. 

" Their phraseology was grotesque, as Is always the 
phraseology of those who think in one language and 
express their thoughts In another.’' — Macaulay : Mist. 
Eng., ch. ix. 

2. A collection of the phrases or idioma in 
a language ; a phrase-booK. 

phra-try, s. [Gr. (pparpla ( phratria ).] 

Greek Antiq. : A sub-division of the phyla or 
tribe among the Athenians. 

% phre-ne-si'-ac, * phre -ncs’ 1 ac, a. 

[Lat. phrenesis = frenzy.] The same as Phre- 
netic (q.v.). (Burtem ; Anat. Melancholy.) 

phre-net'-ic,* phre net'-ick, a. &$. (Lat. 

phreneticus, from Gr. thpevgriKos (phrenetikos) ; 
Fr. phrenetique; Sp. f ltah, Port, frenetico. J 

A. As adj. : Suffering from frenzy ; hating 
the brain disordered ; frenzied, frantic. 

“Guilty of a coloaaal and almost phrenetic intoxica- 
tion of vanity and arrogance."— Farrar: Life of Christ. 
1L 7 b. 

B. Assu&sf. ; One whose brain is disordered ; 
a fr3Qtic or frenzied person. 

"Sleke persons, men excommunicate, phrenetickes, 
and mad men."— Fox : Martvrs, p. 1,050. 

€ phre-net' ic al, a. (Eng. phrenetic ; -ah] 
The same as Purenetic (q.v.). 

* phre-net'-lc-al ly.adr. (Eng. phrenetical ; 

-ly.] In a phrenetic or frenzied manner ; 
fraatically. 

phren-ic, a. (Fr. phrinique , from Gr. 4>pyv 
(phren) =-the midrifl or diaphragm.] 

Anat. : Pertaining or belonging to the dia- 
phragm : as, the phrenic arteries. 

■ phren'-ic.s. (Phrenics.] A mental disease ; 
a medicine or remedy for such a disease. 

* phrcn'-ics, s. [Gr. <}>pyv (phren) = the 
mind.) That branch of scieoce which relates 
to the mind ; metaphysics. 

t phren’-is, s. [Phrenitis.] 

Mental Pathol. : Inflammation of the brain, 
or of its investing membranes. (Quoin.) 

phre-ni-tis, s. [Gr., from Qpyv ( phren) = 
the mind.] 

* I. The delirium which so frequently arises 
in the course of, ortowards the termination of, 
some diseases. 

2. IoflammatioQ of the parenchyma of the 
brain, or of the brain itself. 

phre-nol'-o-gcr, s. lEng. phrenolog(y) ; -er.] 
A phrenologist (q.v.). 

phren-o-log'-ic-al, * phren d-log'-ic, a. 

(Eng. phrenology); -ic, -ical.) Of or pertain- 
ing to phrenology. 

phren 6 log ic al ly, adr. (Eng. phreno- 
logical ; dy.] lu a* phrenological manner ; ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of phre- 
nology. 

phr e-n ol'-o - gist, a. [Eng. phrenolog(y) ; 
•ist. ] One versed in phrenology. 


phrc-nol'-O-gy, S. (Gr. Mv (phren) = the 
bodily seat of the mental faculties ; suff. ‘Ology; 
Fr. phreuologie; Sp. & ltal. frenologia.] 

Science : Tlie science or doctrine which 
teaches that r relation exists between the 
several faculties of the human mind and par- 
ticular portions of the brain, the latter being 
the organs through which the former act. 
That the brain, taken as a whole, is the part 
of the human body through which the mind 
operates, had been from ancient times the 
general belief; but the localization of the 
several faculties was first attempted by Dr. 
Franz Joseph Gall, who was born at Tie fen - 
brunn in Suabia, March 9, 1757; first pro- 
mulgated his views in a course of lectures in 
his house at Vienna in 1796 ; gained, in 1804, a 
valuable coadjutor in Dr. Spurzheiin ; jour- 
neyed with him in 1S07 to Pans, where a 
commission appointed by the Institute re- 
ported very unfavourably of his system ; and 
died Aug. 22, 182S. When Spurzheiin visited 
Edinburgh, he met Mr. George Combe who 
adopted his views, and in 1SI9 published 
Essays on Phrenology, ultimately developed 
into his System of Phrenology which became 
very popular. Gall enumerated nearly thirty, 
Spurzheiin thirty-five, mental faculties which 
he considered as primitive. These Spur 2 heim 
divides into moral, or affective, and intel- 
lectual. The affective faculties are subdivided 
into propensities producing desires or incli- 
nation, and sentiments, which along with 
this excite some higher emotion. The in- 
tellectual faculties are similarly divided into 
perceptive and reflective. They were then 
ocalized on the brain, or rather on the skull, 
for phrenology during life can observe only 
the skull of an individual, and even that with 
flesh, skin, and hair intervening ; and there is 
not always a correspondence between the form 
of the skull and that of the brain. The phreno- 
logical charts will show the localities of the 
various organs. 

I. Affective propensities — 

L Amxtivenesa ; 2. PhHoproeenttlVMie«a ; A In- 
h&bitirenFss ; 4. Adbexiveoeaa ; ft. Con* ball vene*a ; 
6. Destruvti veues* ; 

Secretiveness; 8. Ac- 
quisitiveness ; 9. Con- 
structiveness. 

IL Seutiments— 

10. 8eII-eeteeni ; 11. 

Love of approbation ; 

12. Cautiousness; 13. 

Benevolence; 14. Ve- 
neration (situated on 
the crown, between 
13 and 15) ; 15. Firm- 
ness ; 16. Consciea. 
tiouMiesa; 17. Hope; 

13, Mar vellousness; 

19 Ideality ;20. Mirth- 
fulnets(Wit) ; 21. Im- 
itation ; 22. Indivi- 
duality ; 23. Configu- 
ration: 2t Size; 25. 

Weight and Resistance ; 26 Colour ; 27. Locality ; 29. 
Calculation; 29. Older, 30. Eventuality; 31. Time; 32. 
Melody ; 83. Language ; 34. Comparison ; 85. Causality, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARTS. 

In constructing these terms Spurzheim saya : 

“I have employed the term -fve as indicating the 
quality of producing, and -nest as Indicating the 
abstract state: I have therefore joined .frvmnij to 
different roots or fundamental worda" — Physiognomi- 
cal System (1615), p. ix. 

Spurzheiin seems to have considered the 
most unassailable point in phrenology to be 
the connection between amativeness and the 
cerebellum. He says: 

"Indeed, itis Impossible to unite a greater number 
of proofs to demonstrate any natural truth, thau may 
he presented to determine the function of this organ. ’ 
—Ibid, pp. 277. 278. 

Dr. Win. Carpenter brings many facts from 
comparative Rnatoiny to show that this can- 
not l>e the exclusive use of the cerebellum, 
though he does not commit himself to the 
view that it is not the function of the central 
lube, the two others being connected with 
the locomotive function. ( Carpenter : Human 
Physiol. (1853), p. 75S-763.) For some tipie 
previous to, and specially since his attack, 


Phrenology has receded, while less doubtful 
sciences have rapidly advanced. 

phren- 6 -mag' -net- ism, s. (Gr. ^prjr 
(jdirru), genit. <£peco* (phrenos) = the mind, 
and Eng. mopneftsm.] The power of exciting 
the organs of the brain through mesmeric in 
flu erne. 

* phren'-sy, s. or v. (Frenzy, s. or v.) 

* phren'-tic, a. & a. [Phrenetic.] 

A. As svbst. : One who is frenzied. 

B. As adj. : Phrenetic. 

* phron'-tis-ter-y,* phron tis-ter'-i &n, 

s. [Gr. <^povTtcTT7jpiop (phrontisterion), from 
( phrontizo ) = to think, from (pptjr 
(phren) = the mind. ] A school or seminary of 
learning. (Coraft's Doom, p. 136.) 

Wieland considers the Greek word was 
coined by Aristophanes (Nub. 94, 128), to throw 
ridicule on the Socratic school. T. Mitchell 
makes it = thinking- shop, and the trans. of 
Severn's essay on the Clouds, subtlety-shop* 

phry gan’-e-a, s. [Gr. 4>pvy<iviov (phruga- 
nion), dnnin. from tfrpvyavov (jihrugitnon ) = a 
dry stick, referring to the case in which the 
larva is enveloped.] 

1. Entnm. : Caddis-worm; the typical genus 
of the Phryganeidse. Phryganea grandis ia 
four-fifths of an inch in length, and more than 
two inches in the expansion of its wings. 

2. Palceont. : Found in Britain in the Pnr- 

beck strata and the Weald cn. IIndusial- 

L1MESTONE]. 

phry-g&n-e'-l-daB, s . pi. (Mod. Lat. phry- 
ganc(a); Lat. fern. pL adj. suff* -id®.] 

1. Eufom. ; Caddis-worms ; a family of Trich- 
opterous Insects, division Inwquipalpia. Max- 
illary palpi of the male four-jointed, not very 
pubescent ; those of the female five-jointed. 
They are the largest of the order. The larv® 
make for their habitation cylindrical cases of 
leaves, Ac., arranged in a more or less spiral 
form. They are found in tranquil ponds, &c., 
and are from the Northern Hemisphere. 

2. Palaxmt. : Fossil species of two genera 
aeeio to exist in the Carboniferous rocks. 

phry-gan-op-to’-sJs, s. IGr. <fifn iyavoi- 
(phrvganon) =a dry stick, and htuxtc? (p/dsis) 
= a falling.] (Ptosis.] 

Veg. Pathol. : A morbid disarticulation of 
vine-shoots after a cold and cloudy summer. 

Phryg'-i-an, a. & s. (See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Phrygia, ft 
country in Asia Minor, or to ita inhabitants. 
(Shakesp. : Troilus <9 Cressida, iv. 5.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native or inhabitant of 
Phrygia. 

2. Ch. Hist. : The same as Montanist (q.v.). 

Phrygian-cap, s. The red cap of Liberty 
worn by the leaders of the first French Re- 
public. It was similar in shape to those worn 
by the ancient Phrygians. 

Phrygian-mode, s. 

Anc. Music : One of the ecclesiastical modes 
or scales. It commenced on e, and differed 
from the modern e minor, in having for ita 
second degree f flat instead of f sharp. 

Phrygian -stone, s. An Bluminous 

kind of stone, said by Dioscorides to be used 
by dyers. 

phry'-ni dse, s. pi (Mod. Lat. phryn(us); 
Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -id®.] 

ZooZ. : A family of Spiders, order Arthogas- 
tra. The claws somewhat resemble those of 
scorpions, but the ocelli are eight, and the 
nhdoinen does not terminate in a poison-bag. 
They are al>oiit an inch long, and inhabit the 
tropics. Genera Thelyphonus and Phryuus. 

phry / -ni-um, s. (Lat. phmnlon; Gr. <f>pv* 
i>(Oi> (phrunion) — a plant, Astragalus creticus. 
Not the modem genus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Marantacese. Perennial# 
from tropical Asia end America. Pfcryruim 
dichotomum yields a tough fibre. 

phry no-rhom bus, s. [Gr. ( phrune ) 

= a toad, and Mod. Lat. rhombus (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Plenronectidse, differing 
from Rhombus in having no vomerine teeth. 
Phrynorhombus uniniaculatus is the Topknot 
(q.v.). 





»te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, rs = e ; ey — a ; qn = kw* 
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phry-no-so ma, s. [Gr. <f>pG» /oc (p/irunos), 
a>pvmj (phruiu) = a kind of toad, and aupa. 
(sd/rta) = the body.] 

Zoo/. ; A genus of Agamid®. Phry nosoma 
cornutum ia the Horned Lizard of Texas. P. 
orbiculare is the Tapayaxin of Mexico. 

phry nus, s. [Gr. <l>pvvos (jphrunos) = a kind 
of toad.] 

ZooK : The typical genua of the Pbrynid® 
(q.v.). The hinder extremity of the abdomen 
is i unruled, ami tha second pair of palpi are 
in some cascn three times the length of tha 
body. 

•j In the following words from the Greek, 
ph is silent. 

phthalam' Tc, a. [Eng. phthal(ic) and rmie.] 
.Derived Irom or containing phthalic acid and 
ammonia. 

phthalamic acid, s. 

Chem. : C s H 7 N0 3 = (Csi^O,)'' [g A crys- 
1 la ) 

talline body produced by the action of ammo- 
nia mi phthalic anhydride. It forms n mass 
of ailky flexible needles aolulde in water, 
melts at 130“, and sublimes at a higher tem- 
perature. 

phthal -a-xnino, «. [Eng. phthul(ic ) and 

C771 ate.] 

Chem..: C s H 9 N0 2 . An oily body heavier 
than writer, produced by the action of ferrous 
acetate on nitronaphthalene, treating the crude 
product with sulphuric acid, and precipi- 
tating by ammonia. 

phth&l -de-hyde, s. [Eng. phth(alic) and 
aldehyde .] 

Chtm. : C a n e 0 2 = C 6 H 4 { > 0 . Ob- 

tained by digesting an ethereal solution of 
phthalic chloride with zinc and dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. It crystallizes in small rhombic 
plntcs which melt at 65*, is slightly soluble in 
cold, more ao in hot water, and ia readily 
oxidized to phthalic acid, by an alkaline solu- 
tion of potassic permanganate. 

phth&l -Ic.a. [Eng. (na)phthal(ene) : -fc.] De- 
rived from or contained in naphthalene. 

phthalic-acld, s. 

Chcm . ; C 8 H(}0 4 = C<}H 4 (CO*OH)>. Alizaric 
acid. A dibasic acid produced by the action of 
nitric acid on naphthalene, alizarin, purpurin, 
&c., crystallizing in shining, colourless tables 
or prisma, slightly soluble in water, very solu- 
ble in alcohol ami ether ; it melts at 182*, and 
at higher temperature decomposes into water 
and phthalic anhydride. Tha phthalates are 
all crystalline, and, with the exception of the 
alkali salts, difficultly soluble in water. The 
baric salt, CflH^CO'Ol-jna^ eryst.il lizes in 
plates. Diim thylic ond’diet hylic, phthalates, 
Doth colourless oily liquids, are obtained by 
the saturation of solutions of the acid In the 
respective alcohols. 

phthalic anhydride, s. 

Chtm.: C 8 n 4 0 3 r=c 8 II 4 :^:0. Phthalide. 

Pyroalizaric acid. Obtained by distilling 
phthalic acid, or by treating phthalic acid, 
with one molecule of phosphoric chloride. 
It crystallizes in fine shining needles, 
melts at 126*, boils at 277*, and dis- 
solves in alcohol and ether. With boiling 
water it is slowly resolved into phthalic acid. 

phthalic others, *. pi. 

Chcm. : The cthy 1-, amyl-, and phenyl-ethers, 
CallrfCalUfoO.,. fee., arc heavy oily liquids 
produced by the action of the corresponding 
alcohols on plitlialyl-chloiide. (//. Muller). 

phth&T-ldc, 8. [Eng. phthal(tc); -ide.] 

[Phtuauc-an hydride.] 

phthftl -I-dlne, ». [Eng. (na)phthnl(cnr) ; 

•vl(r), mid -fne.] 

CAm. ; CgHgN = Caj | X. A crystalline 
body produced by hearing, in n wutcr-balh, 
a mix tin e of an alcoholic solution of nitrn- 
jdillialene and tuiunnnium sulphide, cvnpo- 
ratingalmost to drynesa, extracting with dilute 
bydroclilorle acid, nml saturating with p« t- 
ssh. It forms beautiful needles of the colour 
of realgar, melts at 22*, boils at 260*, is 
Slightly soluble In water, but very soluble in 
warm alcohol nml ether. Its salts arc mostly 
soluble in water and in alcohol. 


phthnl 1 mido, s. [Eng. phthal(amic) and 
laude.) 

Chtm.: C e H 5 N0 2 = < C 8^ a «J ) ^X. A colour- 
less, inodorous, and tasteless body, obtained by 
heating phthalateor phthalmnate of ammonia. 
It crystallizes in six-sided prisma, insoluble in 
cold water, alightly soluble in hot water, 
easily soluble in boiling alcohol and ether. 
It ia not attacked by chlorine or by weak 
acids, but on boiling with an nlcoholic solu- 
tion of potash it evolves ammonia and forms 
potassium phthalatc. 

phthal 6 sui-phur’-ic f a. [Eng. phthal(ic); 
o connect., and sulphuric.) Derived from or 
containing phthalic and sulphuric acida. 

phthalosulphuric-acld, a. 

Chcm. : C 9 II c S0 7 . Formed by heating 
phthalic acid to 100-105*, for some time, 
with excess of sulphuric, anhydride, and 
leaving the product exposed to moist air. Its 
salts arc uncrysLallizaMe, and their aqueous 
solutions decomposed by boiling. 

phthul'-yl, s. [Eng. phthaUic); -yl.] 

Chtm . : The hypothetical radical of phthalic 
acid. 

phthalyl-chlorlde, *. 

Chem . .* (C«H^Ow)'‘Clo. A heavy, oily liquid 
of peculiar odour, produced by heating 
phthalic acid w ith phosphorous pen ta chloride. 
It distils at 265* without decomposition, ami 
doea not solidify on cooling. It is very 
unstable, ami if kept in imperfectly closed 
vessels, decomposes, depositing large crystals 
of phthalic anhydride. 

phthan-ite, s. [Gr. 4>6dvui (phthano) = 1 
foresee, and sutf. - ite ( Petrol .).] 

Petrol . : A very compact micaceona or 

talcose quartz-grit, occurring in numerous 
thin beds iu tha Cambrian and Silurian for- 
mations. 

phthan’-yte, s. [Gr. (phthano) — to 

come be lure another ; autr. -yte (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Jasper (q.v.), having a 
aehistose structure, sometimes passing Into 
an ordinary siliceous schist. 

plithi-ria sis, u. [Gr. <£0cipuiTis (phtheiria- 
sis), from <f>0eip (phthcir) = a louse.] 

Pathol. : A disease produced by tha attacks 
of a louse, Pediculus vestimciiti. It consists of 
a prurigioous rash on the shoulders, the base 
of the neck, the back, the legs, and the upper 
part of the socket of the arm, and ultimately of 
the whole body. Persons arc said to have died 
of this disease. Possibly it was the maludy of 
which Herod Agrippa I. died. (Acts xii. 23). 
The pediculi live in the clothes and not on 
the akin. Warm baths are prescribed, and 
the clothes must he disinfected by heat. 

phthir’-i-us, *. [Or. ( phtheir ) = a louse.] 

Entom. : A genus of Pedieulid®. Phthirius 
ing u iual is or pubis is the same as Pediculus 
pubis . [Pediculus. J 

phthls' Ic, * phthi§' ick (th as t), * tis- 
slck^ * tlz ic, * tys-yke, * t!z-zlc, s. 

[Lat. phthisicus ; Gr. </)0nroc6v (phthisikns) = 
consumptive; Ital. tisica; 8p. tisica, tisis = 
consumption ; Lat. phthisis = phthisis (q.v.); 
IT. phthisiqne = consumption.] 

1. Thcanmeaa Phthisis. 

2. A person au lie ring from phthisis. 

• phthfy-Ic al (th as t), * ptlz-ic-ol, a. 

[Eng. phthisic; -a I.] 

1. Of or pertaining to phthisis ; of the 
nature of phthisis: as, phthisical dyspepsia. 

2. Aflcctcd by phthisis ; wasting, like con- 
sumption : as, phthisical patients. 

* phthis-ick-y (th as t), * ptls io ley, a. 

[Eng. phthisic ; -i/.J The same ns Phthisical 
(q-v.). 

** PhthUtckp old {ontli>wohi«n* 

Culsnan : TA* I. 

phthfy - J - dl - 6 - g$r (th as t), s. [Eng. 
p/ithisi(s); suit, -ology.) A treat iso on phthisis. 

pht hi -alp ncu mo'-nla, phthi-slp- 
ncu' inon-y (thast), s. [Eng- rhthisl\s), 
and /m/umoHia.j 

Med . : Pulmonary consumption. 

phthi rIs (th ns t), a [I^at., from Gr. 
f phthisis) — coiis iinptioM, ducuv, from 
(phthio) = to waste, to decay ; It. phthisic.) 


Pathol. : Originally a generic word signify- 
ing wasting, decay. Under it were several 
apecies, one being Phthisis jnilmonalis— nub 
monary consumption— to which the word is 
now limited. [Consumption.] 

* phtho-6, *. [Or.] Phthisis. 

phthSri-gom'-e ter,s. [Qr.4>9oyy6s(phthor\i- 

I 7 (»s)=tlie voice, a sound, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] 
An instrument for measuring vocal aouuds. 

phun’-da-lte, s. [Mrcsian phunda = a girdle; 
fiom a girdle wdiicli they wore.] 

Ecclesiol. d CAurcA Hist. : Tlic same as Booo- 
milian (q. v.). (Schkgel.) 

phy'-^c, a. [Eng. phyc(ite); -fc.) (See the 
compound.) 

phyclc-acld, s. 

Chtm . ; A crystalline body extracted from 
Protococcus vulgaris by alcohol. It forms 
stellate groups of colourless needle-shaped 
crystals which are unctuous to the touch, 
tasteless, inodorous, and melt at 136*; in- 
soluble in water, but soluble In alcohol, 
ether, and acetone. Ammonia has do action 
on phycic-acid, but potash and soda dissolve 
it, forming salts which crystallize in needles, 
and are soluble iu water and nlcohoL Moat 
of the other salts are insoluble. 

phy'-$i-dro, s. pi. [Lnt phyc(i$) (q.v.), and 
fern. pL adj. auff. -W<c.] 

En torn. : A family of Moths, group Pyrali- 
dina. Antenme of the male simple, but some- 
times with a tuft of scales in a curve at the 
base. Larva with sixteen legs, often spin- 
ning silken galleries. It contains the Koot- 
horua. 

phy'-^is, *. [Gr. (phukis) = the fenmle 
of a lish living in seaweed.] 

1. Ichthy.: AgenusofGadld®, with aix species 
from the temperate parts of the North Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. Five species an* 
found on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, where they are known under the nnmes 
of CodlingB, Whito Hakes, or Squirrel Hakes. 
P. regiun is anid to exhibit electrical powers 
when touched. The cliiu la marked by n 
barbel. 

2. Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Phycidie (q.v.). Antenme ciliated. 

phy-$itc, s. [Gr. ( phukos ) = seaweed, 

and Eng. suff. -ite (Cftem.).] [Erytubite, 
Erytiiromannite.] 

U The term phycite has lately been ex- 
tended by Carina to the seriea of tetratomic 

aleohola (^ n ^| 2 n +s) u hoinologoua with 

natural phycite. He 1ms obtained by an 
art illcial process n 3-earbon alcohol, having 

the composition j o 4 , and prepared 

aeveral of Us derivations ; but whether this 
nlcohol is realty homologous in constitution 
with native phycite cannot bo determined till 
the 4-carlmn compound, C 4 ll l oU 4 , has also 
been obtained by a corresponding process, 
and its propel ties and reactions compared with 
natural phycite. (IFuUs.) 

phy-c6-, pref. [Gr. (phukos) = sr»- 

weed.] t’ertaining to seaweed; contained in 
or derived from seaweed. 

phy-c6-9^-ftn. *. [Prof, phyco-, and Gr. 
ia/ai'o? (Ariumoj) = dark blue,] 

Chem. : A name applied by Kiltzlng to a 
blue colouring matter, existing in several 
red aca- weeds. To a red colouring mutter 
apparently of the same composition, found 
with Phycocynn he gives tho namo of Phy- 
cocry tin In (q.v.). 

phy oo-6-rjrth' rln, s. [Pref. phyco-, and 
Eng. erythrm.) [Puvcocyan.J 

phy odg'-ra-phy, ». [Pref. phym- t and Gr. 
ypa-Joj (groj>ht) = n drawing, a delineation. J 
A delineation or description of sea-weeds. 

pliy-cd hro ma tin, i. [Pref. phyco aad 
Eng. A/ri/mrin.] 

Chcm . : A red colouring matter obtained 
from Hytijihleca tinctori<i !>y maccratSnn In cold 
water and precipitation l»v alcohol. It 
HC)*a rates In flocks, insoluble In alcohol, ether, 
and oila. By exposure to sunlight tlio colout 
Is entirely deatroyed. 


boil. ; p<Jilt, J<S^I ; cat, sell, chorus, shin, bonyh ; go, £om ; thin, this ; sin, n$ ; expoet, Xenophon, oxlat. 
■dan, -tian = ulian, tion, -sloa — shun ; -[ion, -jlon = tliun. -clous, -tlous, -alous = ah da. -bio, -Olo, «Lo. s tyl* dpi. 
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phy-cdl'-o-gy, s. [Gr. <f>v<o * ( phukos ) = sea- 
weed ; auff. -ology. J 

BoL: That department of botany which 
treats of the algae or seaweeds. 

phy coma, a. [Gr. 4»w««*»/na (phukoma) = a 

cosmetic.] 

Bot. : The whole masa of an algal, including 
its thallua and its reproductive organs. 

phy'-co-ma ter, s. [Gr. <£0™? (phukos) = 
seaweed, and Lat. mater — mother.] 

Bot. : The gelatine in which the sporules of 
Byssacese first vegetate. (Fries.) 

phy-co stem'-o-ncs. s. pi. [Pref. phyco-, 
and Gr. (stemoncs), pi. of arqpoiv 

(sfemon) = a warp, a thread.] 

Bot. : Turpin's name for Perigynium (q.v.). 

phyk-en'-chy-ma, s. [Gr. <£u«os (phukos) = 
a sea-weed, and e'y \vpa ( engchumn)= au in- 
fusion.] 

Bot. ; The elementary tissue of au algal. 


ing or engaged in holy meditation. Hence tha 
rebuke of our Saviour (Matt xviiL 25). 

3. A case in which the early Christiana en- 
closed the relics of their dead. (Bond. Encyc.) 

phy l&c-to-lae ma ta. s. pi. [Gr. 

( phulakton ), = fyvhaK-n)piov(phulo.kte rion) [ Phy- 
lactery], and Aoi/uav (Uiimos) = the gullet.) 

Zool. : A division or order of Polyzoa (q.v.), 
having the lophophore bilateral, and the 
mouth with an epistome. Itia sub-divided 
into Lopbopea (containing fresh w ater animals) 
and PediceLliuea (marine). (Allman.) 

* phy' -larch, s. [Gr. tfn'Aapxos (phularchos), 
troni 4>v\ rj (jihule) — a tribe ; and apx w (orefco) 
— to rule.] 

Greek Antiq. : In the Athenian constitution 
the chief of a phyle or tiil>e ; in war he had 
the commaud of the cavalry. 

* phy'-lar chy, s. [Gr. ^i/AapxiafrftuIarc/iifl), 
from 6vAapxos (phularchos) = a phy larch 
(q.v ) J The office or dignity of a phy- 
larch ; command of a tribe or clan. 


* phy lac'-ter, s. [Fr. phyh :tere.) A phy- 
lactery (q.v.). 


* phy-lac’-tered* a. [Eng. phylacter; -ed.\ 
Wearing a phylactery ; dressed like the Phari- 
sees. (Green : The Spleen.) 

* phy-lac-ter' ic, * phy-lac-ter'-ic-al,a. 

[Eng. phylactcr(y) ; -ic, -teal] Pertaining or 
relating to phylacteries. (Addison; Christian 
Sacrifice, p. 12S.) 

phy-lac'-ter-y, * phi-lat-er ie, * fil- 
at er-ie, s. [O. Fr. filatere, filuliere (Fr. 
phyluctere), from Lat. 2 >hylacterium,fylacterimn, 
from Gr. 4 >uA<uct->jpioc (jihulnktvrion) = a pre- 
servative, an amulet, from ^vAaxn}p (phu- 
laktlr — SL watchman, a guard ; 4>v\d<rcrw ( phu - 
lasso) = to watch, to guard, to defend ; i>p. 
filacteria; Ital. filateria.] 

tl. A charm, spell, or amulet worn as a 
preservative against disease or danger. (Cf. 
Records of the Fast, iii. 142/ Note.) 

*' Then mxke a t*etle chiselled in alone. and overlaid 
*ith cold, put it where tlie iiMlisidual'a heart was; 
after uavhic ma<le of it a phylactery, stcei>ed in oil, 
recite over it magically. ‘ AJy heart is my mother."— 
Lenomuxnt : Chaldean Mayic (Eng. ed.}, p. 9L 

2. Judaism: Heb. vVEfl (thephilin) = prayer- 
fillets. Small square boxes, made either of 
parchment or black calf-skin, in which are en- 
closed slips of vellum inscribed with passages 
from the Pentateuch and which are worn to 
tliia day on the head and on the left arm by 
every orthodox Jew on week-days during tha 
daily morning prayer. 

(1) The box of which the phylactery worn on 
the arm is 
made con- 
sists of one 
cell where- 
in is de- 
posited a 

parchment phylactery foc the arm. 
strip, with 

the following four sections written on it in 
four columns, each column having 9even lines. 


IV. 

lit. 

II. 

I. 

DeuL xl. 

Deut. vi. 

ExoU. xilL 

Exotl. xiiL 

13—21. 

4—9. 

11—16. 

1—10. 



These are the passages which are interpreted 
as enjoining the use of phylacteries. 

(2) The box of which the phylactery for the 
head is made consists of four cells in which 
are deposited four separate slips of parchmeut 
on which are written the same four passages 
of Scripture. Ou the 
outside of this phylac- 
tery to the right is im- 
pressed the regular 
three- pronged letter 
shin (&). and ou the left 
side is the same letter 
consintiugof four prongs 
(tr). which are an ab- 
breviation for Shadai 
( qc ) = the Almighty. 

The phylacteries are ge- 
nerally made an inch 
and a half square, and have long leather straps 
attached to them, with which they are Listened 
to the head ami arm. They are worn during 
prayer and sacred meditation. The hypocrites 
among the Pharisees made them more than 
ordinarily large, so that they might he visible 
at a distance, to indicate that they were pray- 



* phy'-le. s. [Gr. 4>v\ri ( phule ).] A tril»e ; 
one of the divisions into which the ancient 
Athenians were divided. They were at first 
four in number, afterwards ten. 

phy let' 1C, a. (Gr. <}>v\cTiKds (phuletikos), 
from ^vAcrrj? (phu/effs) = one of the same 
tribe ; <j>vAij (jihuti) = a tribe.) Pertaining or 
relating to a tribe or race, espec. of animals. 

phy'-ll-ca, $. [Gr. </>vAAi *os (phullikos ) = 
leafy.) * 

Bot. : A genus of Rhamnacere. Ornamental 
shrubs from the Cape of Good. Hope. Many 
are cultivated. 

phyll-, pref. [Phyllo-.I 

phyl-lac-ti'-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phyl- 
lact(u>); Lat. fern. pi. adj. Milt, -iwr.J 

ZoqL : A sub-family o»‘ Actinid;e, containing 
Anemones having some of the tentaclea 
branching or compound. 

phyl-lac-tis, s. [Pref. phyll-, and Gr. a«n*s 

(aktis) = a ray.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the sub- family 
Phyllactiuie (q.v.). The simple tentaclea 
form an inner row, and the compound, 
leathery ones, an outer crown. 

phyl-lade, phyl lad, phy 1-16 -di-a, s. 

[Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. ctios (euios) = form.) 

Bot. : A petiole so much developed that it 
assumes the appearance of a leaf and dis- 
charges all the functions of one in a leafless 
plant. Example, many Acacias. 

phyl-lees 91 tan-nin, s. [Pref. phyll-; 
Mod. Lat. tesc(ulus), and Eng. tonnin.) 

Chem. ; C^H-^O^'HA). A tannin existing 
in the small leaflets of the horse-chestnut, as 
long as they remain enclosed in the buds. 

phyl-lan'-thc £0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phyllan- 
th{us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -e<e.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Euphorbiaceae. Ovules in 
pairs ; stamens in the centre of the flowers. 

phyl lan'-thi-daa, s. pi. [Pref. phyll- ; Gr. 
dc0o9 (au^tos) = a flower, and Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. sutr. -td(t’.] 

Bot. : A family of Caetaceae. 

phyl lan -thus, s. [Pref. phyll-, and Gr. 
avOas (anthos) = a flower.) 

Bol. : The typical genus of the Phyllanthere. 
Dioecious plants, herbs, shrubs, or trees, with 
amall green flowers in the axils of the leaves. 
Species numerous. The bruised leaves of 
Phyllanth'us Conami are used to iuebriate fish. 
P. urinaria is a strong diuretic. The root, 
leaves, and young shoots of P. Xirnri are re- 
garded in India as deobstruent, diuretic, and 
lu-aling ; the very bitter leaves are a good 
stomachic. P. Emhlica or Emblica officinalis, 
the Emblic Myrobalan, and P. distichns, two 
small trees, bear edible fruits. The first 
yields a gum, and is a dye plant. The leaves 
are used in tanning, as is the bark of P. 
ncpalcnsis. The wood of the former is durable 
under water and used in India for well work, 
and for furniture. It makes good charcoal. 

t phyl'-lar y, s. [Gr. (frvWdpiov (j >hullarion) 
= a little leaf.] 

Bot. : A leaflet constituting part of tha 
involucre of a composite flower. 


phyl lid'-l-a^ s. [Plural of dimim from <>vAA«» 
(phullon) = a leaf.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the Phyllidiadu 
(q.v.). Known species five, from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea, and lodia. 

phyl-li di'-a-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat p^yt- 
luli(a); Lat fern, pi adj. auffi -adee.] 

Zool.: A family of Tecti branchiate Gas- 
teropoda. Animal ahell-Iess, covered by a 
mantle ; branchial laminae arranged in series 
on both sides of the body between the foot 
and the mantle. Sexes united. Genera four. 

phyl-lid x aji, a. & s. [Phvllidia.] 

A, As adj. : Of or belonging to the Phytlidi- 
adae. 

B. As subst. : One of the Phyllidiadae (q.v.). 

phyl ll-le -51-a, s. [Pref. phyll-, and Gr. 
Aijo-is (lisis) ~ forgetting, oblivion (?).) 

Veg. Pathol., &c. : The curling of a leaf, 
either naturally or produced by aphides, &c. 

phyl-lir'-ho-e, s. [Pref. phylU, and Gr. 

por) ( rhoe ) = a river, a flood.) 

Zool.: The single genus of the Phyllirhoidae 
(q.v.). Known species six ; from the Medi- 
terranean, the Moluccas, aDd the Pacific. 

phyl-H rho i dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat phyUir 
rho(e); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool: A family of Tectibranchiate Gaste- 
ropoda. Animal pelagic, without a foot, com- 
pressed, swimming freely, with a tin-like tail ; 
tentacles two, dorsal ; lingual teeth in a siogla 
series ; sexes united. (S. P. I Poodward.) 

* phyl' lis, V.t. [PUILLYSE.J 

phyl'-lite, s. [Gr. ^eAAoy (phullon) = a leaf; 
auff. -ite (Min.).J 

1. Min, ; A mineral occurring in small shin- 
ing scales or plates in a clay-slate. Crystalli- 
zation probably nionoclinic. Hardness, 5 to 
5*5 ; colour, greenish-gray to hlack. Compos. : 
essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina, aea- 
quioxide and protoxide of iron, protoxide of 
manganese, and potash. , The analyses differ 
very widely, probably owing to the difficulty 
of separating the mineral from the matrix. 
Hunt and I)es Cloizeanx point out its cloa® 
resemblance to Chloritoid (q.v.). Found in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

2. Petrol. : A name given to some slaty rocks 
of ciyptocrystalline to microcrystalline tex- 
ture, apjtareutly intermediate between mica- 
schist and ordinary clay-slate, and which have 
been shown to result from the latter rock 
being metamorphosed by chemical and me- 
chanical action under great pressure. 

phyl'-li-um, s. [Gr. <J>vAAtov(pftuMion),dlniin. 
from <f>iSAAoe (phullon ) — a leaf.) 

Entom. : A genus of PUasmidse, resembling* 
leaf. The Imad and anterior part of the thorax 
resemble the stalk ; the dilated abdomen is 
covered in the female by tegmina, the two to- 
gether resemblinga leaf with midrib, diverging 
veins, and reticulated cells. The female has 
no proi>er wings, the male possesses them ; 
the latter has long, the former short antennae. 
Some sj>ecies are green like leaves when 
living, and yellowish brown when dead. Th« 
best known is Phyllium siccifolium. 

phyl l6- # pref. [Gr. ^ilAAoe (jdiullon)= a le&t) 
Pertaining or relating to a leaf or leaves. 

phyl-lo-bry'-on, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
fipvav (6nion) = mossy sea-w-eed.] 

Bot. : The contracted pedicel of an ovary, 
as in some peppers. 

phyl 16 chal ^ite, s. [Pref. phullo-; Gr. 
\d\Ko<; ( ehalkos )— brass, and suff. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by Glocker to a divi- 
sion of his family of Il.ilochalcite. It includes 
nut unite, toibernite, tyrulite, aud clialcopbyl- 
lite (see these words). 

phyl lo chlor, s. (Chlorophyll.) 

phyl'-lo-clade, phyl-lo-cla -dus, *. [PreL 

phyllo-, and Gr. «Ao6os (fchidos) = a young 
slip or shoot of a tree.) 

Botany : 

1. (Of the form phylloclade) : A leaf-Iika 
branch, as that of Buscns acnleutus. 

2. (Of the form phyllocladus) : A genua of 
Taxacefe. The fruit of Phyllocladus trichtb 
manoides yields a red dye. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po^ 
or, wore, woll work, who, nan ; mi: to, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 
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^h^l-l6~5y / -a-nXn, «. [Fret phyllo -, and 
iig. eyarfiio(e).] 

Chem . ; Freray’8 name for the blue colouring 
matter existing In chlorophyll, and separated 
from It, by agitating with a mixture ofhydro- 
chloric acid and ether, the phyllocyanin dis- 
solving in the former. Itmayalao be prepared 
by boiling chlorophyll with strong aleo. 
holic ]>otash, neutralizing with hydrochloric 
acid, and filtering. On evaporating the filtrate, 
a dark blue mass of phyllocyanin is obtained. 

phyl’-lo-cyst, *- [Pref. phyllo-, ayd Eng. 
cyst (q.vJ.J 

Zool. : A cavity within the hydrophyllia of 
certain oceanic Ilydrozoa. 

phyl lo-d&c'-tyl us, s. [Pref. phyllo -, and 
l -at. da ctylus— a linger or taje. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Geckotidse, with eight 
aperies, widely scattered in tropical America, 
California, Madagascar, and Queensland. The 
digits are webbed, like those of n tree-frog. 

phyl'-lode, phyl-lo'-di um. phyl 16- 

cu a, s. [Gr. ( phullddes ) = like 

leaves.] 

Bot. : A petiole ao much developed that it 
assumes the appearance of a leaf, and dis- 
charges all the functions of one in a leafless 
plant. Example, many Acacias. 

phyl lo der'-ma, 5 . [Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
6tpna (derma) = s*kin.] 

Zool, : A genus of Bats, aub-family Phyllos- 
tomime, group Vampyri, closely allied to 
Phyllostoina (q.v.). There is but one species, 
Bhylloderma stenops , from the Brazilian sub- 
region. (Dobson), 

phyl lo-din'-e-ous, a. [Eng. phyllod(e) ; 
aulf. -ineous.] 

Bot. : (Of a branch, <tc.): Resembling a leaf. 

ph^l lo-din-f-a'-tlon, s. [Eng. pkyllodin - 
(eons); -at ion.] 

Bot. : The net or state of becoming phyllo- 
dineous, resemblance to a leaf. (Brown.) 

phyl lo dl iim, t. [Pjiyllode.] 

phyl lod'-6 56, s. (Lat., the name of a aea- 
nymph, daughter of Ncreus aud Doris. 
(Virg . : Georg, iv. 330.).] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Heaths, family Andro- 
medidse. Small shrubs with scaly buds ; 
•vergreen, scattered leaves; live sepals; un 
uroeolate or oampannhitc corolla; ten sta- 
mens, and a five-celled, many-seeded fruit. 
J’hylladoce (nr Menztesia) ca-rulea is British, 
being found In the North, but very rarely 
on heathy moors. Occurs also in Scandinavia, 
and on hills in both hemispheres. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Fhyllodocldic (q.v.). Bhyllodoce viridis ia the 
Palolo (q.v.). 

phyl 16 doj’-t dae, 8. pi. [Lat phyllodoc(e); 
fein. pi. adj. sulf. -LBr.\ 

Zool. : lveaf-bearing Worms ; a family of 
Errant Annelids. The body is furnished with 
a aeries of foliaccoua lamella*, somewhat re- 
sembling elytra, on each side. 

ph^l-lo-do-^l'-to^, b. [Lat .phyllodoc(e) ; -Ua.] 

Balcront.: A genus of Errant Annelids, 
founded on tracks in the Silurian slates of 
Wurzbacli. 

phyl' lo d us, b. (Pref. phyllo -, and Gr. 
oiuv? (odotw)= a tooth.] 

Pal front. : A genua or Labrhhe, first repre- 
sented in the cretaceous formations of Ger- 
many (Gunther). Etheridge notes thirteen 
species from the Lower Eocene and two from 
the Red Crag. 

ph£l 16 dy, b. [Phyllouf;.] 

Bot. : The transformation of a leaf Into a 
phyllode (q.v.). 

ph^l'-ld &cn, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. ytv 
vdui (gennad) — to generate.] (P 11 ylloi'Hork.] 


Bot. : The only known genus of the Phyl- 
logoniuceai (q.v.). 

phyl 16 grip'-tus.ph^l lo-gr&p'-siis,*. 

[Fref. phyllo-, and Gr. ypairro? ({/rajUo*} = 
painted, written ; -ypa<l>w (graphs ), fut. ypaipw 
(grajiso) = to delineate, to write.] 

Zool. : A genus of Graptolitea, from the 
upl*er part of the Middle or the base of the 
Fpper Cambrian onward to the Lower Silu- 
riau. 

phyl’-loid,o. [Gr. <#>JAAo»* (phullon) = a leaf ; 
auif. out.] Leaf-like ; shaped like a leaf. 

t phyl-loi'-do-ous, a. [Eng. phyllo id; 

-€0U$.] 

Bot . : Foliaceoas (q.v.). 

phyl 16- ma, s. [Gr. ton* ( phvlldma ) = 
foliage.] 

Bot. : The leaf-like tliallus of Algals. Ex- 
ample, Ulva. 

phyl lo ma'-ni-a, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Eng. 
mania ; cf. Gr. ^Uo/iawjt (phullomancs) = 
running wildly In leaf.] 

Bot. : A morbid development of leafy tissue ; 
the production of leaves in unusual numbers, 
or iu unusual places. 

phyl 16 me-di. sa, «. (Pref. phyllo-; Lat., 

&e. med asa.] 

Zool. : The typical 
genus of the family 
Phyl loined us ul« 

(q.v.). The digits me 
opposable, so that 
the hands and feet 
are capable of grasp- 
ing. There arc three 
species. Phyllomedu- 
sa bicolor, from Cay- 
enne and the Brazils, 
ia blue above, and 
has the sides and 
legs spotted with 
white. 



phyl - 1 6 me du- P ™ LL ™ K ™ SA BI * 
si-dse, b. pi. [Mod. color. 

Lat. pkyllomedus(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. fluff, 

•itta.] 

Zool. : A family of Tree-frogs, approxi- 
mately conterminous with Pelodryadae (q.v.). 

phyl lo mor-pho'-sis, s. (Pref. phyllo-, and 
,Gr. pop<f>u<ri<; (morjihdsis) = shaping, moulding.] 
Bot. : The study of the succession and vari- 
ation of leaves during different seasons. It 
has been carried on by Schleiden, Braun, Roas- 
man, Ac. 

phyl'-lo mor-phy, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and 
Gr. pop^rf (morphe) = form.] 

Bot. : The same as Puyllooy. 


phjrl lo-nyo -ter-Is, s. [Pref. phyllo -, and 
Mod. Lat. nyctcris (q.v.)] 

Zool.: A genus of Bats, sub-family Phyllo- 
stonmuc, group Glossoj>hagtc. The erect 
portion of the nose-leaf very short; Inter- 
im] oral membranes very narrow’ ; calcaiieum 
short or wanting. Twn species : BhyUonyc- 
ter is jwyi, from Cuba, and P. sesekomi, from 
Culm and Jamaica. The validity of the latter 
species la questionable. 

phyl l6ph'-a-ga, ph^l-loph'-a-gi, t. pi. 

[I'ref. phyllo-, and Gr. fyayelv (phage in) = to 
cat.] 

Entomology ; 

(Of the form Phyllnpliaga) : A tribe of 
Hymenopterous Insects, sub order Securifera. 
It contains the Saw flies. [Sawfly.] 

2. (Of the form Phyllophagl) : Latrcille and 
Cuvier’a name for n division of Lanirllicorn 
Beetles, feeding on leaves, Ac. Genera : 
Mololonlha, SerTca, Ac. 

ph^l-l6ph'-a-gan, *. [Mod. Lnt. phyl- 
lophag(a) ; sulf. -an.] Any Individual of the 
Phyllnpliaga. 


phyl lo go nl a' cS-fo, t. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
phyltogoni(um) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff, -{Tef<r.) 

Bot. : A family of Fleur near no us Mosses, 
leaves in l wo op]>osite rows, inserted hori- 
zontally, or imbricated vertlenlly ; clasping ; 
with narrow parcnciiyinatons cells. 

ph^l -lo go'-nl um, b. [Pref. phyllo -, and 
Gr. yuvia (gonia) = an nnglo.] 


■ phyl“l6ph'-n-gotis, «. [PnvLLoriiAOA.] 

Leaf-eating; living on leaves. 

phyl l6ph'-6r-a, a. (Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
4>optk (phoros) =s Waring. ] 

t I. Zool. : A synonym of Scldzoatoma(q.v.) 
2. Entom. : A tropical genus of Locust idle, 
having their wing cases green, nud marked 
with leaf-like veins and reticulations. 


ph^l'-lo-phore, a. [Puyllophora.] 

Bot. : The terminal bud or growing point In 
a palm. 

* phyl loph -or-ous, a. (PhvlujphoraJ 

Leaf- bearing. 

phyl' lo pod, s. A a. [Phyixopoda.] 

A. As subst . ; One of the Pbyllopoda 
(q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the 

Pbyllopoda ; resembling a phy Hop'd ; haviug 
the extremities flattened like a lent 

•• AMoclAtw! Wttli the skeleton* of the flahe* ir« 
tne reiiiaini of umio uew phj/ltoi>od iuyi decai>od 
cruaUceaum."— Not. 2, iwi. p. i. 

phyl lop' -6 da, s. pL [Pref. phyllo - , anft 
Gr. irauy (j»oi«), gen it. Troioc (podos ) = a foot.1 

1. Zool. : Ao order of Crustacea, division 
Branchiopoda. The feet are never less than 
eight pairs, and are leafy in appearance. The 
first pair oar-like, the others branded, and 
adapted for swimmiog. Carapace not always 
present. They undergo a metamorphosis 
when young, being called Nauplii. They are 
of small size, somewhat akin to the ancient 
Trilobites. Families two. Apodidie and 
Braochipodiilic. Genera, Limnadia, Apus, 
Branchipus, Est .erja. Ac. 

2. Pala'ont. : From the Silurian onward. 

t phyl'- lops, 5. [Pref. phyll -, and Gr. oi^s (ops) 
= the face.] 

Zool. : Peters’ name for the genus Stea* 
derma (q.v.). 

phyl lop’-ter-yx, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
Trrepuf (ptcrux) — a wing.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Syngnnthidae (q.v.X 
with three species, from the coasts of Aus- 
tralia Body compressed ; shields furnished 
with prominent spines or processes, some 
with cutaneous filaments, on the edges of tho 
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body. A pair of spines on the upper side of 
the snout and above the orbit. Pectoral flna. 
Ova embedded in soft membrane on lower 
side of tail ; no pouch. Protective resem- 
blance is developed In this genus to a high 
degree. Their colour closely approximates to 
that of the seaweed which they frequent, 
and the spine-appendages seem like floating 
fragments of fucus. (Giinther.) 

phyl lop to sis, s. [Pref. phyllo -, and Eng. 

ptosis (q.v.) ] 

Bot. : The fnll nf the leaf. 

ph$rl lor' c tin, s. [Prof, phyllo and Gl 
pfruoj (retinf)=. resin.] 

Min.: A hydrocarbon closely related to 
Komlite (q.v.). Fusing point, 80*87, Analyse* 
yielded : carbon, fiO‘22, 90‘12; hydrogen, 0*22, 
It formed the more soluble portion of * 
resin from pine trees found In tnc marshe* 
near Ilotteganl, Denmmk. 

pliyl lo rhi -na, b. [Pref. phyllo-, and Or. 
pis (rhi>), gcmt/givas (r/»iw>») — the nose.] 
Zool. : liorserhoe Bats, a genus nf Rhinolo- 
phidic (q.v.). The nose-leaf is complicated, 
consisting of three poitinus. Many siwclej 
have a peculiar fnmtal sac behind the nose- 
leaf; it can beeveited nl will, and the side* 
secrete n waxy substance. Two Joints only 
In nil the toes. Dobson enumerates niul de- 
scribes twenty two a|Hclea, from the tropical 
and sub tropical regions of Asia, Mnlajaua, 
Australin, and Africa. 

plitfl lor" n(s, *. [Pref. phyll-, and Gr. lorn* 

(arn».') = n binl.J 

Ornith. : Tho typical genus of tho family 
FliyllornUlihbe (q.v.), with twelve *p<»eie*, 
ranging from India to Java. 

phyl lor nlth I <lro, j. ;>/. [M.xL Ut 
p/iy/forii/s. gemt. phylhrnith(os) ; Lat fom. 
pi. n»lj. stiff. -n/o*.J 


boiL J6^1 ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, pom ; thin, ^hls ; sin, n* ; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph t 
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are British. Phyllotreta or Haltica nemorum 
is the Turnip-fly (q.v.). [Haltica.] 

phyl-lox-an'-thm, % [Pref. phyllo and 
Eng. xautkin.] 

Chem. : The yellow colouring matter existing 
In chlorophyll. It may l>e obtained by adding 
alumina to an alcoholic solution of chloro- 
phyll, filtering, and treating the alumina lake 
formed with carbon disulphide, in which the 
phylloxanthin is very soluble. 

phyl-lox'-er-a, «. [Pref. phyllo -, and Gr. 
p<k (zeros) — dry.] 

Entom. : A genus of Aphid*. Phylloxera 
vastatru r lays waste the vine, and it did much 
damage to the crops in France in 1805, 1S76, 
&c. P. q wrens infects the oak, the egg being 
deposited in Qucrcus cocci/era, wbile the per- 
fect insect, on acquiring wings, removes to 
Q. pubescens. 

pkyl' lu-la, s. [Pref. phyll-y and Gr. ovAr? 
(oule) == a scar, a cicatrix.] 

Bo t. : The scar left on a brauch or twig 
after the fall of a leaf. 

phy-lo-gen'-esis, s. [Phylogeny.] 

phy - 16 - ge- net ic, phy-lo-ge-net'-ic- 

al, a. [Pref. phylo-, and Eng, penefic, gencti- 
cal . ] Pertaining to phylogenesis ; dealing 
with the ancestral history of an organism or 
orgaoisms. (Huxley : Anal. Invert. Anlm., p.dl.) 

phy-l6-ge-nst‘-ic-al-ly, culv. [Eng. phy- 
logenetical ; -/y.] With re l ere nee to the ances- 
tral history of an organism or organisms ; in 
the course of development of a genus or 
species. (Proc. ZooZ. Soc., 1SS5, p. 095). 

phy-log'-en -1st, s. [Edr. phylogen(y) ; -isf.] 
Ooe who studies or is versed in phylogenesis 
or phylogeny. 

" Phyloomitts have agreed on a few main poiota.**— 
Gardeners' C'Aromcte, No. 405, p. 364. (1681.) 

phy-log'-en-y, phy-16-gen’-e-sis, s. [Gr. 
^>uA7j (phule) = a tribe, and ytvi'du> (gennad) 
=■ to bring forth.] 

Biol.: Tribal history, or the palaeontological 
history of evolution. Phylogeny includes 
palaeuutology and genealogy. (Haeckel.) 

"A genealogical Investigation, the prosecution of 
which pertains to the science of phylogeny." —St. 
George Mivart : The Cat, ch. 1., | 13. 

phy'-lum i'pl. phy"-la), s. [Phyle.] 

Biol. : A term essentially synonymous with 
Type.s. II. 2 (1). Haeckel (Hu 4. Creation, ii. 42) 
dehues a phylum as consisting of “all those 
organisms of whose blood-relationship and 
descent from a common primary form there 
can be no doubt, nr whose relationship, at 
least, is most probable from anatomical rea- 
sons, as well as fiom reasons founded oo his- 
torical development." 

phy'-ma, s. [Gr., from (j>/iuo) = to pro- 
duce.] 

Med. : An imperfectly suppurating tumour, 
forming an abscess ; a tubercle on any ex- 
ternal part of the body. 

phy-mo-sis, s. [Phimosis.] 

phy-6-gcm-mar' i-a,s. pi. [Gr .<}>vos(phuos) 
= a plant, and Lat. gemma = a bud.] 

Zool. : Numerous small g- noblastidea, re- 
sembling polypites, occurring in Velella (q.v.). 

phy'-sa, s . [Gr. </>0<ra (pliusa) = a pair of 
bellows.] 

Zool. <£ PaZ*07if. : A genus of Limweid® 
(q.v.). Shell sinistra!, ovate, spiral, thin, 
polished, aperture rounded in front. Animal 
with long slender tentacles, the eyes at their 
bases ; margin of the mantlo expanded and 
fringed, with long filaments. Recent species 
twenty, found in North America, Europe, 
South Africa. India, and the Philippines. 
Five are British, the best known being Physa 
fontinalis , common on the under side of 
aquatic plants in stagnant ponds. Fossil 
forty-three, from the Weald eu onward. 

phy-sa'-lc-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phy$al(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -cor.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Solauaceaj. ( Miers .) 

phy-sa'-li-a, s. [Physalis.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Physalid* 
(q.v.). It consists of a large oblong air-bag, 
raised above into a crest, with pendulous 
tentacles. Many individuals swim together 
at the surface of the ocean. About 120 species 


Ornitk.: Green Bulbuls; a family of 
Passeres, ranging over the Oriental legion 
with the exception of the Philippine Islands. 

Three geneia ; Phyllomis, lora, and Erpornts. 

(Wallace.) 

* phyl lo sd'-ma, s. pi. [Pref. phyllo-, and 
Gr. ctopa. (soma) = the body.] 

Zool. : Formerly regarded as the typical 
genus of the family Phyllosomata (q.v.). 

• phyl id so’ ma ta, * phyl-lo-so-mi- 

dne, s. pi. [Prei. phyllo and Gr. owpara 
(somaUi) = bodies; or <rd>pa (soma) = body, 
and Lat. fem. pi. suff. -id*.] 

Zool. : Formerly considered a family of 
Shunapoda, now known to be the larvae of 
other Crustacea. 

phyl lo sta'-chys, s. [Pref. phyllo and 
Lat. stachys (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Bambusid®, chiefly from 
China and Japan. Phyllostachys nigra is be- 
lieved to furnish the Whangee canes used as 
walking sticks. 

phyl Ids'- to-ma, s. [Pref. phyllo -, and Gr. 
crTo>jia (sfoma) = *a mouth.] 

Zool. : A genua of Phyllostominae (q.v.), 
group Vampyri. The genus, next to Vampy- 
rus, includes ^ 

the largest 
species of the 
family. In all 
a gular glan- 
dular sac is 
present, well 

developed in phtllostoma hastatuk. 

males, rudimentary in the females. Three spe- 
cies are kuown, from the Brazilian sub-region. 

t phyl-lds-tom'-a ta, s. pU [Mod. Lat, 
pi. of phyllostoma (q.v*).] 

Zool. : Peters’ name for the Phyliostomid®. 

phyl'-los-tome, s. [Pdvllostoma.] Any 
individual of the family Phyllostomid®, and 
especially of the genus Phyllostoma. 

” 1 hare never found blood In the stomach of the 
Phyllostomcs."— IV. 8. Dallas, In Cassell' t Mat. Diet., i. 
szi. 

phyl -los -tom- i d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
phyllostom^a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -iefep.] 

Zool : A family of Microcheiroptera, con- 
sisting of bats with cutaneous processes sur- 
rounding or close to the nasal apeitures ; 
moderately large ears, and well-developed 
tragi. They are found in the forest-clad dis- 
tricts of the neotropical region, and may be 
readily distinguished by the presence of a 
third phalanx in the middle finger. There 
are two sub-families, Lobostomin* and Phyl- 
lostomin®. 

phyl-los-to-mi'-nte, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. phyl- 
lostom(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -in*.] 

ZooZ. ; A sub- family of Phyllostomid® (q.v.). 

Distinct nose-leaf present ; chin with warts. 

It is divided into four groups : Vampyri, Glos- 
sopltag®, Stenodermata, and Desmodontes. 

phyl lo tac'-tic, a. [PnvLLoTAXts.] Of or 
pertaining to phyllotaxis (q.v.). 

phyl’-lo tax is, phyl'-lo t&x-y, s. [Pref. 
phyllo-, and Gr. Td|i? (taxis) = an arrange- 
ment.] 

Bot. : The arrangement of the leaves on the 
stem of a plant. The three common positions 
are alternate, opposite, and verticillate. Called 
also, but rarely, botanometry. 

phjfa-lo-the'-ca, s. [Pref. phyllo -, and Lat. 
theca (q v.).] 

Palteohot. : A genus of focsil plants, placed 
by Unger in his Astro phy Hit®, of which the 
type is Astrophyllites (q.Y.). Stem simple, 
erect, jointed, and sheathed. Leaves verticil- 
late, linear. From rocks of Carboniferous (?) 

Age in New South Wales, the Trias (?) of 
Central India, the Karoo beds of Southern 
Africa, and the Jurassic rocks of Italy. (<2«ar. 

Jour. Geol. Soc., xvit. 335, 356.) 

| phyl-lo'-tis, s. [Pref. phyll- t and Gr. ov? 

(ous), genit. wtos (<5fos) = an ear.] 

Zool. : A genus of Bats, founded by Gray 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1866, p. 81). It is now in- 
cluded in Rhinolopltus (q.v.). 

phyl-lo tre’-ta, *. [Pref. phyllo - t and Gr. 

TpTjTo? (frftos) = bored through.] 

Entom. : A genus of Halticidae. Fourteen 

f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8^ 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, oub, cure, ynito, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, oe = 6 ; ey = a ; <iu = kw. 


are known, Physalia urticalis, ao called 
cause when touched it stings lik* a uettle, Is 
the Portuguese Man-of-War (q.v.). 

phy-sa'-li-dao, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. physal(ia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. idee.] 

Zool.: A family of Physograda (q.v.). Vesi- 
cular gelatinous bodies, having beneath them 
vermiform tentacles and suckers, iotermli gled 
with loog filiform tentacles. 

phy'-sa lin, ». [Mod. Lat. physal(is); Am 
(cAm.).] 

Chem. : Ci4He0 5 . A yellow, amorphous, 
bitter powder, extracted from the leaves of 
Physalis Alkekengi , by agitating with chloro- 
form. It is slightly soluble in cold water 
and ether, very soluble in alcohol and chloro- 
form, softens when heated to 180°, and decom- 
poses at a higher temperature. When dry it 
becomes strongly electric by friction. 

phy'-sa-lis, s. [Gr. =■ a bladder, from the 
inflated sac.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Physaleae. 
Herbs, rarely shrubs, with a five-toothed 
calyx, a canipanulate, rotate, five-lobed co- 
rolla, and a two-celled berry enveloped in the 
angular, membranous, inflated calyx. Phy- 
salis, or Withalia somnifera , is narcotic, diu- 
retic, and alexiohamiic, ami is believed to be 
a soporific plant mentioned in Dioscoridea. 
The leaves, steeped in oil, are applied to 
inflammatory tumours in India and Egypt. 
The Winter-cherry (P. Alkekengi, a casual in 
Britain) is a diuretic, as are P. pubescens, P. 
viscosa, and P. angulata. The berries of P. 
minima are eaten by the natives of India ; so 
are those of P. peruimtna, a native of tropical 
America, by both Europeans and natives. 
P. minima and P. indica are tonic, diuretic, 
aud purgative. 

phy'-sa-lite, s. [Gr. 4>v<rdu) (physao)= to 
blow, io puff up, aud Ai'flos (ZiiAos) = a atone; 

Ger. physalith.] 

Min. : The same as Pyrophvsalite (q.v.). 

phys-co'-ni-a, s. [Gr. <£u«r* u>c (pAtisfcon) = 
a fat pauuch.]* 

Pathol.: A tumour occupying a portion of 
the abdomen, gradually increasing, and neithei 
sonorous nor fluctuating. 

phy'-se-ter, s. [Gr. (pv<rqTjp ( phnseter ) = a 
pair of bellows, from <t>co-du» (jdiusao) = to 
blow; Fr. physetere; Lat. physeter . ] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A large whale. 

"The ork, whirlpool, whale, or buffing physettr.* 
Sylvester ; Du Oartas ; First Week, 5th day, 10A. 

2. A pressure -filter (q.v.). 

II. Technically : 

1. Zool. : Cachalot, or Sperm Whalea ; the 
typical genus of the sub-family Physeterin*. 
Lower jaw with front twenty to twenty-five 
teeth on each side. Head about one-third the 
length of the body ; ooe blowhole, longitudi- 
nal ; pectoral fin short, broad, and truncated ; 
dorsal rudimentary. 

2. Paleeont. : Found in the Crag and the 
Pleistocene. ( Etheridge .) 

phy-se-ter'-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. physeter ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -id*.] 

Zool. : A family of Odontocetl, or Toothed 
Whales, with no functional teeth in the upper 
jaw. There are two sub families, Phyaeterin® 
and Ziphiin*. 

phy-se-t&r-i'-nie, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. physeter; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -in*.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Physeterid®, with 
two genera, Physeter and Kogia. 

phy se'-tcr oid, s. [Mod. Lat. physeter; 
suff. -oid.] Any individual of the family 
Physeterid*. 

"Almost all the other members of the autwvriler 
rnuge themselves under the two principal beads of 
ZLpMold* (or Phyteteroids) and Delpbluotds.'*— Kncyc. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 393. 

phys e-to -le’-ic, a. [Eng. physet(er), and 
oleic.] Containing oleic acid, derived from th* 
whale. 

physetolelc-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 10 H 3 0 O-j. A tally acid, ieomerta 
if not identical ’ with hypogadc acid obtained 
from s]ierm-oil. It is inodorous, crystallize# 
in stellate groups of colourless needles, melt# 
at 30°, and re-solidifiea at 28*. 
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phy-se-u'-ma. s. [Uf. Gr. 0 •husintos) 

— able to produce seed, and 4>va-qfia (phuscma) 

— a bubble.] 

Bol. : The branch o/a Cliara. 

•phys-I-an' thro py, *. [Gr. (j>v<r* (phusis) 
= nature, and d*dp<on-o« (antlir6}>03) = a man.] 
The philosophy of human life, or the doctrine 
of the constitution and diseases of mankind, 
and their remedies. 

phys -fc, * fls ike, ’phis ike, $. [0. Fr. 

jht\iijut, phisike (Fr. physisfne), from Lat. 
jihysim, physice = natural science, from Gr. 
ipvaiKij ( phusile) — Tern . aing. of <£u<nxds (phu- 
sLkon) = natural, physical, from <£e<ris (pUturis) 
= nature ; (pA«o) = to produce; Sp. A 
Ital.Jtsicu.] 

1. The science or art of healing; the science 
of medicines ; the medical art or profession ; 
medical science, medicine. 

” la •)) this world lie was there non him like 
To t}ieke of phuikt," Chaucer : C. T., 418. 

2. A remedy or remedies for a disease ; 
medicine or medicines. 

" Throw physio to the do^s. FU none of it.* 

Hhaketp. : Macbeth, V. 8. 

3. A medicine that purges ; a purge, a 
cathartic. 

* 4. A physician. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline , iv. 2.) 

* physlc-gardcn, s. A botanic garden, 
physic nut, s, [Cuncxs.] 

phy^-ic, t ht. [Physic, s.j 

1. To administer physic to; to treat with 
phjsic ; to purge. 

2. To cure, to remedy ; to act as a remedy 
for. 

“The laboor we delight in phytic* nalit,” 

Shakesp, : Macbeth, JL 8. 

ph^rs ic at, * phy^-ic all, a. [Gr. <£v<ri*os 
(phtusikos) = pertaining to nature; natural.] 
[Physic, 8.] 

1. Of or pertaining to nature ; pertaining or 
relating to that which is material and per- 
ceptible by the senses; relating to natural 
and material things, as opposed to mental, 
moral, apirilual, or imaginary ; natural, ma- 
terial ; in accordance with or obeying the laws 
of nature. 

“A society rank In tfmomnee. and ruled by mere 
physical force ." — Macaulay ; Hat, Eng., cb. 1. 

2. External ; obvious to or cognizable by 
the senses ; perceptible through a bodily or 
material organization ; aa, The physical cha- 
racters of a miaernl ; opposed to chemical. 

3. Pertaining or relating to physics or 
natural science : as, physical science. 

*4. Pertaining or relating to the art of 
healing; used In medicine. 

“ A cargo of poison from physical short*.’ ~Pi*lding • 
Mock Jioctor, l. l». 

*5. Medicinal ; acting as a euro or remedy. 

“In Brutus sick? and U It physical 
To walk unbraced f * Bhaketp. : Julius Car tar, U. l. 

* (x Having the power or quality of purging 
orevacuutiug the bowels; purgative, cathartic. 

^ Physical Society : Societies for the prosecu- 
tion of physical research have been Instituted 
in this country and In England, tho original 
one, iho Physical Society of London, having 
been founded In 1874. 

physical-astronomy, «. [Astronomy.] 
physical -break, *. 

Ool. : A break in the strata, when there 
la unconformity. It Indicates lapse of lima 
between the dates at which the two beds are 
deposited. ( Lyell .) 

physical-eduoatlon, s. That branch 

Of education which relates to the organs of 
sensation and the muscular and nervous 
system. 

physloai geography, s. [GroanAPiiv,] 
physical optics, s. 

Optics : That bianch of optics which treats of 
the nature of light and Its phenomena, with 
their couscb. 

physical-point, c. [Point, s.] 
phyploal-soionoo, e. [Science.] 

phy?’ Ic al-Ist, a. [Eng. physical; -ist.] One 
who holds that human thoughts and notions 
•redetermined by man's physical organisation. 

phy^'-io-al-ly, [Eng. physical ; - ly .] 

]. In a physical or natural manner; accord- 


ing to the laws of nature or natural philosophy ; 
naturally, oot morally. 

” The contrary Is at lent phytic ally poulhle."— 
JJertcfwl ; A tiro tunny, ( SVC. J1 

*2. According totheartorrulea of medicine. 

• phys'-lc~al-ness, s. [Eng. physical; -nuts.] 
The quality or state of being physical. 

phy-sio'-ian (c as sh), * fls i-cl-an, ■ As- 
l ci'-en, * fts-i-cl-on, *phy-si-cl-on, a. 

[O. Fr. physic im — n physician ; Fr. physl- 
cicn = a natural philosopher. As if from l^at. 
* physiciaaus, from physica = physic (q.v.).] 

• 1. A student of nature In general and oot 
almpty of man's physical frame ia health and 
disease, a natural philosopher. 

2. One who is skilled in or practices the art 
of healing ; one who, being duly qualitied, 
prescribes remedies for diseases; apecif., one 
who holds a license from a competent au- 
thority, such as the Medical College of ouo of 
the nui versifies, to practice pbyaic. Strictly 
speaking, a physician differs from a surgeon 
in that the former prescribes remedies for 
diseases, while the latter performs operations. 

” Phytlrhm . . . became, lo England at least, syn- 
onymous with a healer of driwisea, because, until a 
comparatively late period, medical practitioners were 
the naturalist*." — J. A. MiU: System of Logic, pt. Iv., 
ch. v., \ 4. 

• 3. One who heals moral diseases : aa, a 
physician of the soul. 

• phy-sic'-Ianed (c aa sh),a. [Eng. physi- 
cian ;*-ed.] Educated, licensed, or practising 
as a physician. 

• phy-sic'-lan-ship (c aa sh\ *. [Eng. 
physician ; -ship,] The individuality, cha- 
racter, or office of a physician. 

“I shall blml his phyticianthip over to bis good 
behaviour.”— : Mock Doctor, l. 7. 

phys'-J-5ism, s. [Eng. physic; -ism.] The 
ascribing of everything to merely physical or 
material causes, excluding spirit. 

phy^'-l-^lSt, s. [Eng. physic; -wf.] One who 
studies or is versed in physics or physical 
science ; a natural philosopher, 

phy^-i-cd-, pnf, [Physic.] Of or pertaining 
to nature or physica. 

physico-chemical, a, Pertainlog at 
once to cheiui&try and to physics. 

* physico-logic, s. Logic illustrated by 
physics. 

* physic o-logi cal, o. Of or pertaining 

lo pliysico- logic (q.v.). 

physica mathematics, s. Mixed ina- 

thenmtica. [Mathematics.] 

physlco philosophy, c. The philo- 
sophy of nature. 

physlco theology, $, Theology or di- 
vinity enforced or illustrated by natural 
philosophy. 

phys'-ics, s. [Pnvaic, «.] 

Science: A study of tho phenomena pre- 
sented by bodies. It treats of matter, force, 
end motion ; gravitation and molecularat trac- 
tion, liquids, gases, acoustics, heat, light, 
magnetism, nnd electricity. Called aloe 
Natural or Mechanical Philosophy. 

phys I~oc'-ra-9y, a. The theory of a 
natural order or constitution in society tho 
violation of which is tho cause of all human 
evils. 


•phys i-o-gnom'-ic, * phys-X-6-gnom'- 
fo-al, phys i-o gno-mon-io (g si’ent), 
a. [Gr. ^vCTioyvio/u.oi'icds ( phusiogn/rmonikos) ; 
Fr. physiogn(mumL*iue ; 1 til. fisionamux), fisono- 
mico; Sp. /soimmico.] [PiivaiOGNOMY.] Of or 
pertaining to physiognomy. 

* ph^-i-d-gnom' '-fc-al-ly ( g ailpnt), cufr. 

[Eng. phys’cynumical ; -/y.] According to the 
rules or principles of physiognomy. 

* phys i-o-gnom’-Ics (g silent), s. [Phy- 
sioonomic.] The same as Physiognomy, 1. 1 
(q.v.). 

phys i-6gn'-o mist ( g silent), 4 . [Fr. v h y 
sionomiste ; ltal. A r>p. Jlsoiunnista,] 

1- One who is skilled in physiognomy ; ooe 
who is able to judge of the temper or qualities 
of the mind by the features of the fare. 

2. One who tells fortunes by inspection of 
the face, 

" A certain phytiognomist. or teller of fortune, b* 
looking onely ujmju the fnee of uieu aud women.”— 
P. Holland: PHnie, bk. xxxv., ch. jl 

*phy§ l-oga'-o mize ^silent), v,l, [Eog. 
physiognomy) ; -ue.] To observe the physio- 
gnomy of ; to practise physiognomy on. 

* phyj-I-o-gno-mon'-ic (g silent), a. [Phy- 

siognomic.] 


phy^-i-ogn'-o-my (g silent), * fts no mie, 

* fis-na-my, * iyss-na-my, * phls-na- 
ml, * phis-no-my, * phy-si og-na mie, 

* phys-no-my, * vis-no-mie, s. 10. Fr. 

phisonomie, physiognomic, physonomic (Fr. 
physionomit), from Lat, * pkysiogmmia, or 
physiognomonia, from Gr. •bvoioyvup.ovia (phtp- 
siognontonia), ifvo’Loyuoip.ia (phusiognomia) = 
the art of reading the features, from 4>v<rioy- 
vJyuov (jyhitsiogndvwn ) = skilled in reading 
features, lit. = judging of nature : q voi* 
(phusis)=i nature, and yuinpuiv (gnomon) = an 
interpreter; ltal. fisonomio, Jisionomia; Sp. 
/5ono«ita.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The art of discovering or reading the 
temper and other characteristic qualities of 
the mind by the features of the face. 

“Mr. Evelyn studied phytiognomy, and found dis- 
simulation. buhlkuMS, cruelty and ambition In every 
touch and stroke of Fuller’s picture.* — Wu/pole : 
Anecdote* qf Painting, vol, 1L, ch. L (Note.) 

U Lavater’a great work on Physiognomy 
which he published " for the promotion of 
knowledge and the love of mankind,” appeared 
in 1775. 

* 2. The art of telling fortunes by inspectloo 
of the features. 


"She taught them . . . the ixrto niaglck, phimomw, 
palmestry.^ — Bale: English I Varies, j*u L 

3. The face or countenance, with respect to 
the temper of the mind ; particular cast or 
expression of countenance. IPmz.] 

M CVrtrH by her lace and phymomy 
Whether t-he man or woman inly were 
That could not any creature well descry." 

Spenser p. VII. vlL L 

4. Appearance, look, form. 

"I can recall y«<l the very look, the very i^hyrtog- 
tiowy of a large hircli tree that stood In-slde 1L ,< — 
Uur rough*: Pej/aetun, p. 244. 

II. Lot. : The general facies, habit, or oppear- 
anec of a plant without reference to Its bota- 
nical character. Mnro rarely used of the 
general character of the vegetation occurriog 
in a partirulnr region. 

**The changes nriKluced In the physiognomy of vega* 
tixllon on ascvutlhig mountaiua. — Oal/aar; Botany, 
i 1.IML 


pky^'-t-d-crlit, s. [Fr. physlocratc , from Or. 
c/»o<r.v (phusis) = nature, and apart* ( krulos ) =s 
force.] 

Hist.: A name given lo the followers of 
Quesnay, who in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century did much to lay tho founda- 
tions of economical science oil n firm basis. 

“The Physiocrats, or believers In the supremacy of 
Natural Order, went much beyond tht«,'Wp/ln Morlry. 
’ll PortnigMly /terieu, Feb.. 1870, p. 132. 

phy^-a-o&'-yn y, «. {Or. 4>C<j* (phnsis) = 
nature, and (genos)~ race.] 

JJiul, : Tho germ-history of the functions, or 
tho history of the devebqunent of vital 
aellvifles, in the individual. (Haeckel: Evolu- 
tion o /Man, 1. 24.) 

* ph^-J-ogn’-o-mor (y allcnt), «. [Eng. 
phymognom(y ) ; -er.] The same as Piivm- 
OONOMJST (q.V.). 


phy^-i-ogn'-o typo (g ailent), s. [Eng. phv- 
siogiu^iny), and An Instrument f.*r tak- 

ing an exact imprint orciustof the conntenanc®. 

• ph^rs I og'-o ny, 5. [Or. ^u<rit (piiw.«»f5) = 
nature, and yoi-ck (gomw)= birth.] The birth 
or production of natnre. 

ph£$ i o-grftplT I cal, a. (Eng. physio- 
grnph(y) ; -ica/.J Of or jwrtalning to physio- 
graphy. 

“The fifth Ixiok b va1m.mtoloj{tcal . . . and th« 
seventh jEytiographlcril. ‘—Athenaum, Nor. M. 18ft. 

Og'-ra-ph^, s. [Fr. jiftysiojrri/iAfA, 
from Gr. <f>u<ric(;^rLsi.s) =imturo ; suM*. -grtiph.) 
That branch of eeiemc whldi treats of tho 
jdiysiral fent liras of tho earth, nnd Uio cause* 
l»y which they have boon modified, and also 
of tin* dimates, life, Ac., of the globe; physi- 
cal geography. 

U It was ilrst mentioned in tho Directory 


^Sil, bft; p^it, oat, 90II, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, £om ; thin, *hla; Bin, ; oxpoct, Xonoplion, exist. Idk. 

-tAan, -tian — nhan. -tloix, -sion = shun ; -tloa, -f?lor. - zhuru -clous, -tioua, -sious Bhua. -bio, -<Uo, Ac. e= b^L dol. 
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of the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education in 1877, 
and was said to be the external relations and 
conditions of the earth, which form the 
common basia of Nautical Astronomy, Geology, 
and Biology. 

phys-i-ol’-a-try, *- [Gr. <f»v<rts ( phusis ) — 
nature, and \arpeta ( latreia ) = worship.] 
Nature-worship ; the cult of the powers of 
nature. 

‘ The phytiolatry ol the Vcd **."— Monier WiUia nu, 

in AnnandcUe. 

*phy§ -iol'-o-ger, * phis-i-ol-o-ger, s. 

'Eng. physiologiy ) ; -er.] The same as Physio- 
logist (q.v.). (Probably used in contempt 
or disparagement.) 

old phytiologert before Aristotle end Democ. 
Titus."— Cudirorth : Jntell. System, p. 17L. 

phy 5 l-o-leg'-ie-al, * phys-i o-log -ic, 

a. (Eng. physiolog\y) ; -ic, -ical.) Of or per- 
taining to physiology. 

** One of the most noted phytiotofiical hooks which 
have lately appeared.”- Steicart: Philos. qf th e Mind, 
vol. it. ch. iv.. 5 4. 

phys l-o-log'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. phy : Ay- 
logical ; -ty.J In a physiological manner; 
according to the rules or principles of physi- 
ology. 

phys l-ol'-o- gist, s. [Fr. physiologist*.] One 
who studies or is versed iu physiology ; one 
who writes or treats on physiology. 

* phys I el'-o-glze, v.i. (Eng. physiolog(y) ; 
-ize.] To reason or dircourse of the nature of 
things. 

"They who first theologized, did phytiologlze after 
this manner.” — Cudic/rth I nttlL System, p. 130. 

phys -i-ol'-o- gy* * phys-I-ol-o-gie, s. 

(Frt physiologie , from Lat. physiologia ; Gr. 
4>vato\oyta (j)husiologia )) = an enquiry into 
the nature of things : ( phusis ) = nature, 

and Aoyo? (logos) = a word, a discourse ; Sp. 
& llal. /sio%ia.] The science which brings 
together, in a systematic form, the phenomena 
which normally present themselves duriog 
the existence of living beings, and classifies 
and compares them in such a manner as to 
deduce from them those general laws or 
principles whieb express the condition of 
their occurrences, and investigates the causes 
to which they are attributable. (IF. B. 
Carpenter.) It is divided into human, animal, 
and vegetable physiology. For the functions 
of the different organs, see in this dictionary 
the names of the organs themselves. 

phy^ l-eph'-i-ljf, s. [Gr. <f>vo IS (phusis) =■ 
nature, and <fu'Aos (philos) = loving.] 

Biol. : The tribal history of the functions. 
In the case of man a large part of the history 
of culture falls under this bead. 

phys l-os" 6 phy, $. A doctrine concern- 
ing the secrets of nature. 

phy-sique' (que as k),s. [Fr.] The physical 
structure or organization of au individual. 

• phys-no-my, s. [Physiognomy.] 

phy -so-, pref. [Gr. ^Oo-a (phusa) — a pair of 
bellows, a blast of air, au air bubble.] Any- 
thing bellows-like ; an air-bubble ; an air-fioat. 

phy-§ 6 -ea-lym'-ma, s. [Pref. physo-, and 
Gr. K<i\vflpa (kalumma) = a covering, a hood 
or veil.) 

Hot. : A genus of Lagerstroraiere, containing 
one species, Physocalymma Jloribuivia. It is a 
tree, with opposite, oval, rough leaves, and 
panicles of purplish flowers. It grows in 
Brazil, and yields the fine rose-coloured Tulip- 
wood of commerce. 

phy' so din, s. plod. Lat. physod(es), the 
speri«c name of a kind of Parmelia (q.v.) ; 
-in (C7tem.).] 

Chon. : CioHjoOg. A neutral substance 
extracted from air-dried rarmelia pkysodes by 
ether. It forms a white, loosely coherent 
mass, melts at 125\ insoluble in water, abso- 
lute alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, soluble in 
alcohol of SO per cent. It dissolves readily in 
ammonia, ammonie carbonate, and in potash, 
forming yellow solutions which become red- 
dish on exposure to the air. 

phy-so-gra' da, s. pi (Pref. physo-, and 
gradior = to walk .] 

Zool. : A sub-order of Hydrozoa, order Si- 


phonopliora. Jelly-fishes having a vesicular 
organ full of air. which buoys them up and 
enables them to float on the ocean. Families 
two : Physalid® aad Diphyid*. 

phy'- § 6 -grade, s. [Physoqrada.) Any 
individual of the Pbysogiada. 

phy so-lo'-hi-um, s. (Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
Ao/3o? (lobos) = a lobe.] 

Lot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe Kennedyeie. They have scarlet 
flowers. Introduced from the south-west of 
Australia into English gardens. 

t phy-se-me'-tra, s. [Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
p^rpa(metra) = the womb.] 

Pothol. : Tympany of the womb. 

phy-so-my- 9 e'-tes, s. (Pref. physo-, and 
Gr. Juukijs (mukes), gen it. p.i/Kijro 5 (miifcctos) =s 
a fungus.] 

Bot. : An order of Fnngals, cohort Sporidi- 
iferi. Microscopic Fungi of very humble 
organization, the mycelium constituting a 
byssoid or flocculent mass, bearing simple 
sporanges full of minute spores. Sub-orde.s 
Antennariei and Mucorini, the former with 
aessile, the latter with stalked peridioles. 

phy-seph -era (pi. phy-seph'-or-se), s. 

[Pref. physo-, and Gr. <f»opos (pharos) = bearing.) 
Zoology : 

1. Sing. : The typical genus of the Physo- 
phoridae. They float by means of many air 
vesicles. Physophora hydrostatica is found in 
the Mediterranean. 

2. PI: A suh-order of Siphonophora. 

phy^b-phor'-i-dce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. physo- 
phor^a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool. : The typical family of the aub-order 
Pbysopliorae. [Physophora.] 

phy-sep'-o-da, s. pi (Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
non? (pons), genit. noSos (podos) — a foot.) 

Entom.: A sub-order of Orthoptera. Mouth 
resembling a rostrum ; anteuuae with eight or 
nine joints ; mandibles bristle-like ; two com- 
pound eyes, and generally three ocelli. 
Tarsi two-jointed, terminating iu a bladder 
or sucker. Small insects seen in summer on 
the petals, kc., of plants. Larva in most 
respects like the adults. Tribes or families 
two : Tubulifera and Terebrantia. Galled also 
Thysanoptera. Best known genus Til rips (q.v.). 

phy-so sper'-mum, s. [Pref. physo-, and 
Gr. onipp-oi (sperma) — seed.] 

Bot. : Bladder- weed ; a genua of Umbellifers. 
Physospcrmum comnbiense, a plant, one to two 
feet high, with ten to twenty umbel-rays, and 
didymous bladdery fruit, is found in thickets 
near Tavistock. 

phy-so-stig -ma, s. [Pref. physo-, and Eog. 
stigma (q.v.). So named from a great oblique 
hood covering the stigma.) 

Bot. : A genus of Leguminosae, tribe Pliase- 
olea?. Physostigma venenosum is the Calabar 
Bean from Western Africa. It is a twining 
climber, with pinnately trifoliate leaves, 
purplish flowers, and legumes about six 
inches long. It is very poisonous, but a 
watery solution has been used externally in 
certain affections of the eye, aod internally iu 
poisoning by strychnia, in tetanus, chorea, and 
general pamlysis of the insane. [Ordeal- 
bean.] 

phy 5 o-s tig’ mine, s. (Mod. Lat. physostig- 
m(a); -ine.] [Eserine.] 

phy-§o stom’-a-ta, s. [Physostomi.) 

phy'-ses-tome, s. [Physostomi.] Any in- 
dividual of the order Physostomi (q.v.). 

" Physostomes . . . are likewise well rej >resent«<L"— 
Qunthcr: Study qf Fishes, p. 199. 

phy-SOS'-to-ml, s. pi. [Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
<rropa (stoma) = the mouth ; so named because 
the air-bla l Iht, if present, is connected with 
the mouth by a pneumatic duct, except in 
the Scorn bresoeida; (q.v.).] 

L Ichthy. : An order of Fishes established 
by Muller, and divided by him into two sub- 
orders, with fourteen families. As at present 
constituted, the order coosists nf thirty-one 
families. (Giinther.) It is practically co-ex- 
tensive with Owen’s Malaeopteri (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : From the Chalk onward. 


phy-siir-I-dce, s. pi [Mod. Lat. physur(u»yi 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. -suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, tribe Neottese. 

phy-siir'-us, s. [Pref. phys(o -), and ovpA 
(oura) = the tail.) 

Bot. : The typical genu3 of the Phyaurid» 
(q.v.X 

* physy, s. [Fusee.) 

phyt-, pref. [Phyto-.I 

phyt-cl-c-phan -te to, s. pi. [Mod Lat 

phytelephas, genit. phytelephant(is) ; Lat. fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -cic.) 

Lot. : A tribe of plants established by Von 
Martiua. He placed it under the Palmacese, 
from which it differs iu having indefinite 
stamens. Hence some have elevated it into an 
order. 

phyt-el’-e-ph&s, s. [Pref. phyt-, and Gr. 
cA (elephas) — an elephant, ivory.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Phytelepban- 
te* (q.v.). Phytelephas macrocarpa furoishea 
Vegetable- Ivory. [Ivory, H.) 

phy-teu'-ma, a. [Lat., from Gr. Qvrevp* 
( phnteuma ) = a plant, spec. Reseda phyteuma. 
Not the modern genus.) 

Bot. : Rampion ; a genus of Canipanuleae. 
Corolla rotate; segments long, linear; anthers 
distinct. Known species thirty-five ; two, 
Phyteuma orbiculare and P. spicatum , are 
British ; the first has blue, and the second 
greenish -white flowers. The roots of P. spica- 
tum are sometimes eaten. These, with the 
roots of other species, are deemed anti-syphi- 
litic. 

phy-tlph'-a gan§, phy-tlpli -a-ga, s. pi 

[Phytophaoan* Phytophaga.] 

* phy-tiv-or-ous, a. [Gr. 4>vtov ( phuton ) 
= a plant, and Lat. voro = to devour (q.v.).J 
Phytophagous (q.v.). 

•• Hulry animal*, with only two larpe foreterth, art 
all phytivorout. and called the hare-kind."— Hay : On 
the Creation. 

phy-to-, prtf. (Gr. <pv top ( phuton ) = a plant.) 
Pertaining or relating to plants. 

phy-to-chem'-ie-al, a. [Pref. phyto-, and 
Eng. chrviical (q.v.)*] Pertaining or relating 
to phytochemistry. 

phy-tG-ehem'-is-trfo 5 . [Pref. phyto-, and 
Eng. chemistry.] The chemistry of plants. 

* phy-toch'-i-my, s. [Phytochemistry.) 

phy'-to-ehlbre, a. [Pret phyto-, and Or. 
XAwpos (chloros) = jiale-greeo.) 

Bot. : Green colouring matter ; chlorophyll. 

phy-tG-CGl’-llte, s. [Gr. 4>vr6v (phuton) = * 
plant; *c6AAa ( kolla ) = glue, and auff. -it* 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A name suggested by T. Cooper, 
under which all the jelly-like hydrocarbon* 
might be grouped. 

phy-to-cor'-i-dse, s pi. [Mod. Lat, phyto- 
coiiis); Lat, fern. pi. suff. -td<e.] 

Entom. : Plant-bugs ; a family of Geocores. 
The outer apical angle of the coriuni is sepa- 
rated from the rest by a transverse auture ao 
as to form a triangular piece called an appen- 
dix. The species are numerous, and some are 
British. 

phy-tbe'-Gr-Is, 5. [Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
icopt? (koris) = a hug.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Phytoeoridm (q.v.). Phytocoris tripnstulatus 
is very common on nettles. Tbe hemelytra 
are nearly black ; outer margin with three 
orange spots. 

phy-tb-crc-na'-$e-£e, s. pi. [Mod. Lai 
phytocren(e) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acetr. ] 

Bot. : A doubtful order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Urticales. Climbing shrubs, 
haviog strong medullary rays aod intermedi- 
ate bundles of open ducts. Leaves petioled, 
entire or palmately lobed. Flowers small, uni- 
sexual ; the males in axillary panicles or 
glomerated spikes, the females in clusters; 
sepals fonr to live, petals and stamens the 
same ; ovary, on a gynophore, style thick, 
columnar; stigma large; drupes distinct or 
many, agglomerated on a fleshy receptacle. 
Genera four, species eight, (Miers.) 
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phy' to-cre ne, «. [l*ref. phyto -, ami Gr. 
KpijvT) ( krcne ) = a fountain.] 

Bot. : Tlie typical genus of the Phytocre- 
Baceie (q.v.). 

phy-togf-el-m, a. [Pref. phyto- ; Lat. gtlu 
— fro.st* ami sufl*. -in (CVirn.).] 

Bot. : The gelatinous matter of Algals. 

phy-to-gcn’-e-sis, phy-tog'-eny, a. {Gr. 

4> vrov ( pAu/on) = a plant, ami yee'eoas (genesis), 
or ytVo? ( genoa ) = a hirlh, ati origin.] The 
doctrine of the generation of plants. 

phy to ge o-grdph'-ic-al, a. [I’ref. phyto-, 
ami Eng. geographical.] (jf or pertaining to 
phytogeography. 

"The phylogeographlcal division of the globe.*— 
Balfour : Botany, 1 1,152. 

phy to ge-og'-ra-phy, a. [Pref. phyto-, nnd 
Eng. fjrnqraphy.] *The geographical dietribu- 
tion of plants. 

phy -td-glyph'-ic.a. (Pref. phyto-, and Eng. 
glyphic.] uf or pertaining to pliytoglyphy 
(q.v.). 

phy-togf'-lyph-Jr, «. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 

( glupho ) = to engrave.] Nature-print* 
ng (q.v.). 

phy - to - graph - ic - al, a. [Eng. phyto- 
graph(if) ; -icaL] Of or pertaining to phy- 
tography. 

phy-tog'-ra phy, 5 . [Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 

3 pd(f > w (grapho)=. to write, to describe.] A 
escription of plants ; the science of describ- 
ing and naming plants systematically, 

” Photography !■ certainly nubonilnnte t«> taxonomy 
or ayatematic botany."— Uenstow: Prin. of Botany, f c. 

phy' told, a. [Gr. <f>vrou (phulon)= a plant; 
aufT. -oicL] Plant-like ; specif, applied to 
animals having a plant-like appearance. 

phy-to-ldc'-ca, 5 . [Pref. phyto-, and Mod. 
Lat. lacca = lac (q.v.). Named from the 
crimson colour of the fruit.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Phyto* 
lacccae and the order Phytolaccaecae (q.v.). 
Calyx six pointed, with membranous edges ; 
corolla none ; stamens five to twenty ; styles 
five to twelve. Tropical and sub-tropical 
herbs. Known apeeies about ten. The 
leaves of Phytolacca decandra, the Virginian 
ke-weed, or pocnin, are very acrid, but after 
ing boiled they are used In the United 
States for asparagus. A tincture of the rij*e 
berries has been given against chronic and 
syphilitic rheumatism ; but a apirit distilled 
from them ia poisonous, and the leaves 
produce delirium. Deemed useful in cancer. 
Externally, it has been used in psora and 
ringworm. The pulverised root is emetic and' 
purgative. The leaves of P. ccinosa are 
eaten in Nepanl in curries, but the fruits 
produce delirium. P. drastic a, a native of 
Chill, is a strong purgative. 

phy-to-l&c-ca' 50 ae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
phytolacc(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. ndj. sufT. -acta:.] 

Bot. : Phytolnecads ; an order of Ilypogyn* 
ous Exogen a, alliance Chenopodales. Under 
shrubs or herbs, with alternate, entire, ex- 
atipulate leaves, sometimes with j>clliirid 
dots. Sepals four or live, in Nome species peta- 
loid ; stamens often indefinite ; carpels one or 
more, each with an ascending ovule; fruit 
baccate or dry, indehiscent. Natives of 
America, Africa, and India. Genera twenty, 
Species sevcnty*seveu. (Bindley.) 

phy-to-l&c’ eftd, a. [Mod. Lat. phytolacc(a) ; 
Eng. Buff, -nd.j 

Bot. (PL): Lind ley’s name for the order 
Phytolnccaceic (q.v.). 

phy-to lie 1 96 05, a. pi. [Mod. l>at. phyto- 
Licc((i); Lat lem. pi. ndj. sulf. *«r.] 

Bot : A tribe of Phytolaceacem (q.v.). 

* phy' to litO, j». [Prof, phyto-, and Gr. At Ooc 
(Itthos) = a stone.] A fossil plant. 

phy to-lith' 6$, a. [Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
Ai0o« (lithos) = a stone.] [c'ahpomania.] 

phy td If thol' o &lSt, a. [Eng. phytdli- 
tiwtoy(y) ; -i\sf. ) Ono who Is versed in or 
treats of fossil plants. 

phy to ll thol’-o-gy, n, [Pref. phyto-, nnd 
Eng. lithology.] Tlmt branch of science which 
deals with fossil plants. 
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• phy-to-log'-ic nl, a. [Eng. phytolog(y) ; 
-icat.) Of or j>ertaiuing to phytology or 
plants ; botauieal. 

*phy tol -o-gist, 5 . [Eng. phytolog(y); -ist.] 
One who is skilled in phytology; one who 
writes on plants ; a botanist. 

“ A* our leatiml phylologitt, Mr. IUy. has dona."— 
Evelyn : Xylva. 

• phy-tdl -o gy, a. [Gr. <f>tn6v (phnton) - a 
plant; sufl'. ♦ ology .] The science of plants; 
a treatise on plants ; botany. 

M " c pretended not . to erect it new phytology.' 
— Browne: I’m. Burial, (Erls. Ded.) 

phy-to met -ra, s. [Pref. phyto-, and pirpov 
(rnetron) = a. measure.] 

Entom. : A genus of Poaphiluke. Phyto- 
metm ccnea, the small Purple-barred Moth, is 
the only British species of the family. 

phy -ton, s. [Gr. (p/iu^oa).] 

Bot. : According to Gamlichaud, a rudimen- 
tary plant from which a perfect one develops ; 
a cotyledon. 

"The dicotyledonous embryo ts com|>osed of two 
leaves or two unlfoliar phylont, united together so as 
to form one axis.'’— Balfour ; Outline t of Botany, p. 267. 

phy ton'-o-my, s. [Pref. phyto-, and Cr. 
vopo<; ( nomos ) = a law.] The scieuce of the 
origin and growth of plants. 

phy-to-pa thol'-o gist, 5 . [Pref. phyto-, 
and Eng/jxiMo/oywf.] One who ia versed in 
phytopathology. 

phy to pa thol' 6 gjr, a. [Pref. phyto-, and 
Eng. pathology. ] Tlie science of the know- 
ledge of the diseases of plants ; an account of 
the diseases to which plants are subject. 

phy-toph’-a-ga, $. pi. [Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
<pay cte ( phageinj =■ to eat.] 

Entomology ; 

1. A sub- tribe of Tetramerous Beetles. 
They have no snout like that of weevils, the 
aiitemiaj are shorter than in the Longicorns, 
to which they are closely akin. Larva; short, 
convex, leathery ; colour sometimes metal- 
lic. Sections four, Eupoda, Camptosoime, 
Cyclica, nnd Cryptostmmc. 

2. A tribe of Ilymenoptera, with two fa mi* 
lies, Uroccridae and Tcnthredinidic. 

•phy-toph'-a-gous, a. [Piiytopiiaoa.] 
Eating or living on plants ; herbivorous. 

"This phytophagous cetacean . . . ts found only tu 
tropical waters."— Wilton : Prehitloric Man, L 874. 

• phy-toph’-a-gy, s. [Ph^t'ophaoa.] The 
eating ot plants. 

phy toph thir’-i-a, a. pi. [Pref. phyto-, and 
Gr. «f>0eip (phlhcir) ■=. n louse.] 

Entom. : A tribe of Hamoptera. Wings four 
or wanting ; rostrum springing apparently from 
the breast ; tarsi two-jointed, with two claws. 
It contains tlio Aphides or Plant Lice. 

t phy-to-phyf l-oL 6 gy, s. [Pref. phyto-, 
and Eng. physiology.] Tlio same as Vkoetadlp: 
PavaiOLOoY. 

phy to-sau'-rus, $. [Pref. phyto-, and Cr. 
<7'a0pO9 (sanros) = n lizard.] 

Palaont. : Tlinsameas IlYL.co6AURUs(q.v.). 

phy tot 6 rna, S. [Pref. phyto-, and Cr. 
ro^rj (foi/u') = a cutting.] 

Ornith. : Plant -cut ter ; the sole genus of tlio 
family Phylotwnidiv, with three species— one 
from Cldli, one from the Argentine Republic, 
ntul ono from Bolivia. There nre numerous 
teeth In the rutting edge, of the mandibles, 
and in the interior of the upper mandible, ana 
a strong tooth near the extremity of the bill ; 
wings short ; tail rather long, and equal. 

phy to tom’-l dro, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. phyto - 
tom(a); Lat. b in. pi. ndj. null'. - iihr .] 

Ornith.: Plant-cutters ; a family of Songless 
Birds, with n single genus, Phytotomn (q.v.). 

phy tot' 6 ralst, n. [Eng. phytotam(y): -ist.] 
One skilled in phy totnmy or vegetable anatomy. 

phy t5t 6 mjr, a. [Pref. phytfh, nnd Gr. 
ropy (tome) - a cutting.] Vegrlnhlu anatomy. 

• phy~to zo' a, ». pi. [Pn f. phyto-, ntidGr. 
(zoo), pi. of (r^on) = an animal,] 

Zool. : A division of tin animal kingdom. In- 
cluding the Rotifers, Infusoria. nnd Rotatoria. 
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* phy-to-zo-ar -i a. pi. [Ph\*tozoa.j 

phy-to -zo'-on, a. 1Ph\tozoa.] One of the 
Phytozoa (q.v.). 

pI-5$'-a-ha, *. [Piassava.] 

* pi'-n-clo, a. [Lat. piaenfum = a rin-offer* 
ing, *or expiation for crime, from pio to 
expiate (q.v.).] A heinous crime, a sin. 

** W'hleh I hold to bo a very holy league', no let* 

tlnwi a piaclo to tufrioee It . —llowell : Letlcrt, bk. L. 
I L, let 25. 

* pi-Ac -u-lar, * pi ac'-u lar-y, a. [LatL 

piacularis, from puicufnm.]’ [Piaclk.] 

1. Expiatory, atoning; making expiatiou or 
atonement. 

"The piacular rltc» of the Homtlnn family.*— 
Lewis : Cred Early Bom Hitt. (1655). cb. xt., 1 18. 

2. Requiring or calling for expiation or 
atonement ; atrociously bad. 

“This WM Ilia piaculary hereay,*’— Backet : Life of 
Williams, L 1(0. 

* pi-ac u-Iar'-i ty, s. [Eng. piacular; - ity .] 
The quality or state of being piacuiar; crimi 
nality. 

* pi-ac -u-lous, a. [Eng. piacle; -ouj.) 

1. Piacuiar, expiatory, atoning. 

2. Requiring expiation ; criminal, wrong, 
sinful. 

M Unto the ancient Brltona tt wm placulout to 
a goose.' — Browne: Vulgar Krrourt, bk. ili.. ch x xi v. 

pi'-a ma'-tcr, a. [Ijit., lit. = pious mother.] 
A luxt. : A delicate fibrous, and highly vas- 
cular membrane, immediately investing the 
brain and the spinal cord. (Quain.) Hence, 
sometimes used for the brain itself, as iu the 
example. 

” For here he cornea, one of thy kin. has a moat weok 
pla rtuiter. " — M a kesp. : Twelfth Eight, L 5. 

pl-an, a. [Littre considcra it English. Per- 
haps of negro origin.] 

Pathol. : The yaws (q.v.). 

pi'-a-nct, s. [Lat. picus = the woodpecker.] 

1. The lesser woodpecker. 

2. The magpie. (Scotch.) 

pl-a nette’, a. [Fr., dirmn. from piano (q.v.).] 
Tlie same as Pianino (q.v.). 

pi a- ili- no, 5 . [Ital., dimin. from piano 
(q.v.).] A small pianoforte. 

pl-a-nls'-sl mo, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: Very soft ; a direction to execute a 
passage in the softest possible manner; usually 
abbreviated to pp. or ppp. 

pi dn'-ist, a. [Fr. pinniste; Ital. & Sp. pian- 
i5fa.] A performer on the pianoforte. 

"There weie thlnpa to mlinire, to wli. the aklll of 
til e pianist.”— Bail y Telegraph, SejjL 10. 1885. 

pi a’ no, ftde. k a. [Ital. = soft, smooth.] 

A. .4s adverb: 

Music: Soft; a direction to execute a 
passage softly, or with diminished volume 
of tone. Usually abbreviated to p. 

B. A a subst. : A pianoforte (q.v.). 
piano Stool, a. Music-stool. (Amer.) 

pi dn’-oTor-to, a. [Ital. pmiw = eoft, and 
forte = Httong, loud ; so called from its pro- 
ducing both soft and loud ellccts.] 

Music : A musical Instrument, the sounds 
of which nro produced by blows from ham- 
mers, acted upon by levers called keys. This 
Is nrobably the most widcly.knowu nnd geno- 
raliy-usecl musical Instrument In the world. 
Although slight improvements are from time 
to time made In it h mechanism, tt may bo 
described as the perfected form of nil* tho 
ancient instruments which consisted of strings 
struck by hammers. Originally tin* strings 
were placed In a small and portable box, and 
struck by hnmuicrs held In tin* hands. In tliisi 
early shape, known as the ’* Dulcimer,” the 
instrument can be traced in marly every part 
of the globe, and it now survives, almost In iU 
original form, both iu I’m ope and Asia. The 
dulcimer was also called psaltery, sautrlo, or 
Rftwtry, The name given to the litst Instru- 
ment with keys net ing on hammers was 
clnvicytlierluni, or keynl-ritharn, which whs 
introduced in the fifteenth, or rally in the 
sixteenth, century ; next came the clavichord, 
nr cbiriehord, sometimes called iimnocliord, 
in which quills plucked the strings ; the 
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virginal soon followed, which was au oolong 
instrument with an improved form of jack 
coutaining the quill; this was soon followed 
by the spinet, of similar consi ruction but 
generally triangular in shape; then came the 
harpsichord, a vast improvement on its pre- 
decessors, having a more exteuded compass 
and often two manuals. The earliest form of 
pianoforte, early in the eighteenth century, 
was perhaps, in some respects, inferior to a 
fine harpsichord, hut it posseted the elements 
of expansion, as now exhibited in a modem 
grand trichord pianoforte of seven octaves 
compass, with every gradation of sound, 
from pianissimo to a splendid fortissimo, 
and the most sensitive anti delicate mechan- 
ism between the finger and the hammer. 

pi an -6- graph, s. [Eng. piano ; -yrapA.] 

Music: A machine which, on being attached 
to a pianoforte, inscribes what is played. 

pl-ar-hae'-mi a, a [<? . map (jnar) = fat, 
and alpa (haima) = bloc^.] 

Pathol. : Fatty blood. 

PT-ar -1st, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist. (PL): The regular clerks of the 
Scuole Pie (religious schools), founded at Rome 
by St. Joseph Calasaoctius, towards the end 
of the sixteenth ceutury, for the work of 
secondary education. They were sanctioned 
by Paul V., in 1(517, as a congregatioo with 
simple vows, and became a religious order in 
1(521, under Gregory XV. 

w The Piarist i appear to have never entered Fiance 
or Great Britain, or any country outside the limits of 
Europe ."— Addis <t Arnold: Cath. Did., p. 66L. 

pi-as'-sa-ba, pi as'-sa va, pi-ag-a-ba, 

s . [Port. piafafw.] A stont woody fibre ob- 
tained from the stalk of Attalca funifera , a 
native of Bahia, &c. 

Para piassaba : A finer fibre, obtained 
from the stem of Leopoldinia Piassaba. 

pi-as'-tcr, pi-as'-tre (tre as ter), s. [Ft. 

piastre , from I tal. piastra = a plate or leaf of 
metal ; Sp. piastra . The word is a variant of 
plaster (q.v.).] 

Kumis. : A coin o? various values. The 
gold piastre of Turkey = 2*10d. ; the silver 
piastre = 2Tld. ; the Egyptian piastre = 
2‘46d. ; the Spanish piastre is synonymous 
with the dollar or duro = about 4s. The old 
Italian piastre was equivalent to about 3s. 7d. 

* pi-a'-tlon, s. [Lnt. piatio, from putfii*. pa. 
]>ar. of pio=to expiate (q.v.).] The act of 
making atonement ; expiation. 

pl-an’-zite (au as o^r), s. [After Plnuz(e), 
Caruiola, where found ; suff. -ite (dfin.).J 

Jl/in. ; A massive substance resembling 
asphalt ; texture, slaty ; colour, brownish- 
black ; streak, light to amber-brown. Char- 
acterized by its high melting point, 315*. 
Occurs in a bed of lignite. Dana makes it 
a sub-species of his Asphaltum. 

pi-az za, s. [Ital. = a market-place, the 
broad way in a town, from Lat. platea = a 
broadway, ao open space, from Gr. irAa-reia 
(plateia)= a, broadway, prop. fem. sing, of 
irAarv? (plains) = fiat, wide. Piazza and place 
are thus doublets.) A square open space 
BQrroumled hv baildings or colonnades ; popu- 
larly, but improperly, applied to a broadway 
under cover, or an arcaded or colonnaded 
walk, and even to a verandah. 

"He stepped from thv low pi<jzza Into the darkness." 
— Century Magazine. June. 1883, p. 186. 

* pi az'-zi-an, a. [Eng. piazza); -tan.] Per- 
taining to a* piazza or arcade. 

” Mulciber s columus gleam In far ptazzian line." 

A eats : Lamia, 

plb'-corn, s. [Web, lit. pipe-horn.) 

Music : A wind instrument or pipe with a 
bom at each end. (JFWsJi.) 

pi‘ hroch (ch gutlural), s. [Gael piobaireachd 

— the art of playing on the bagpipe, piping, a 
tune on the bagpipe ; piobair = a piper ; piob 

— a pipe, a bagpipe.] 

Music: A series of variations, or a sort of 
fantasia, played on a hagpipe. descriptive of 
some scene or of a poetic t hought. The pibroch 
is the most characteristic form of national 
music, and can only be learnt by personal in- 
struction, as the scale of the bagpipe contains 
Bounds unrepresented by any notation. 

Fi' roch is sometimes used figuratively 
for the bagpipe itself. (Byron: Lachin-y-Gair ) 


pic, s. [Turk.] A Turkish cloth measure vary- 
ing from IS to 23 inches. 

pf-ca^ s. (Lat. pica = a magpie.] [Pie, s.] 

* l/ An alphabetical catalogue of things and 
names in rolls and record*,. 

2. Eccles, : The same as Pie (2), 1L 

3. Med. : A vitiated appetite, which causes 
the person affected to crave for things unfit 
for food, as coal, chalk, &c. [Piql e (1), s., 2.] 

4. Print. : A name given to a size of type, 
72 ems to the foot. It is the standard of 
measurement in printing. 

This is Pica ri pe. 

5. Ornith.: A genus of Corvinse (in older 
classifications, of Corvids), with nine species 
from the Palaea retie region, Arctic America, 
and California, bill entire, with cutting edges, 
furnished at the base with setaceous feathers 
lying forward ; tail very long, graduated. 
Pica rnstica ja the Magpie, 

pio-JJ. dbr\ 8. [Sp., from pica = a pike or 
lance.] In Spanish bull-fights, a horseman, 
armed with a lance, with which he pricks the 
Lull, so as to madden and excite him for the 
combat, hut without disabling or injuring 
him. 

pic-a-mar, s. [Lab pix, genit. pic(is ) = pitch, 
and nmarus — bitter.] 

Chem. : An oily body, one of the products 
of the distillation of wood-tar, sp. gr. 1*10. It 
is unctuous to the touch, has a burning taste, 
and boils at 270*. With alkalis it forms crys- 
tallizable compounds. 

pic’-a^nln-ny, s. [Pickaninny.] 

pic'-ard, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist. (PL) : A sect of Adamites (q.v.), 
founded by Picard, a native of Flanders. They 
were exterminated by Zisca, the Hussite 
leader. 

* pic-a-resque' (que as U), a. [Ft., from 
Sp. picaron — a picaroon (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to, or treating of, rogues or robbers; specif., 
applied to books dealing with the fortunes of 
rogues or adventurers, such as Gil Bias. 

pi-ciir'-i-se, s. pi. [Lab pic(us) (q.v.); fem. 
pi. adj. sufl. -arice.) 

Ornith . : Picarian Birds ; an order of 
Carinatae, including the Scansores and Fissi- 
rostres of older authors. They vary much in 
outward form, but nearly all possess one 
common osleological character — a double 
notch in the hinder margin oi the sternum. 
Some authors divide the order into Zygodactylte 
and Fissirostres, calling the former Scan social, 
and the latter Fissirostral, or Gressorial, 
Pioariip, and including the Parrots, now often 
treated as a separate group, under Zygo- 
dactylae. [Psittaci.) 

pi car'-I-an, o. & s. [Mod. Lat. jncari(c); 
Eng. adj. "surf, -an.] 

A. -4 a adj. : Belonging to the order Picariae 
(q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the order 
Picariae. 

picarian birds, s. pi. [Picari.e.] 

plC-a-roon', 3. [Sp. picaron, picaro.] 

1 . A rogue, a cheat, a sharper, au adven- 
turer ; one who lives by his wits. 

2. A robber; espec. a pirate, a corsair, 

*■ Corsica and Majorca in all w ars have been the neats 
of picaroons. — Temple: Miscellanies. 

pic-a-yune' f a. [From the language of the 
Caribs.] The name of a Spanish half real In 
Florida, Louisiana, &c. This coin, of the value 
ofG% cents, was formerly widely circulated io 
the United States. In Pennsylvania it was 
known as a fip-peooy (five penny) bit, often 
contracted to fip. 

pic-a-yun’-LSh, a, [Eng. picayune); -ish.) 
Petty, paltry, aniall, mean. (Amer.) 

* plc'-ca-dil, * pic-ca-dil -ly, * pic'- 
kar-dh, * plc-ca-dell, * pic-ca-dill, 
* pick-a-del, * pic-ka-dil, * plck-a- 
dill, s. [Fr. piccadille, picadille, from Sp. 
picado (pa. par. of picar = to prick, to pierce), 
with dimin. suff. -illo; pica — a pike, a lance.] 

1. A high collar, or a kind of ruff, formerly 
worn,, the precise character of which is not 
exactly known. According to Blount, it was 


“the round hem or th’e several divisions set 
together about the akirt of a garment or other 
thing, also a kind of stiff collar, made in 
fashion of a band." 

M With great cut-work b&udes and piccadUUct."— 
WO ton: Life of James /. 

If The street in London known as Piccadilly 
is said to take its name from an ordinary ao- 
called near St. James, built by one Higgina, 
a tailor, who made most of his money by 
piceadiliies. (Zitounf; Glossographia (luSli 
p. 4yo.) 

* 2. The name of a game, 

•* To loose It at piccadillyf— FlecXnoe's Epigram*. 

* pic'-cage, * pick’-age (age as Ig), *. 

I Low Lat. piccagtum , from Fr. pique r = to 
pick.] [Pick, v.) Money paid at fairs for 
breaking ground for booths. (Defoe: Tour 
thro' Great Britain , iii, I S3.) 

piC ca-lH'-ll, ?. [Native name.] An Imita- 
tion Indian pickle of various vegetables with 
pungent spices. 

pic’-CO, s. [See the compound.] 
picco-pipc, s. 

Music: A small pipe, having two ventages, 
above air*, one below. It Is blown by means 
of a mouth-piece like a flute a bee or whistle; 
and in placing, the little finger is nsed for 
varying the pitch by being inserted in the 
end*. The j 'layer, Picco, al«»*r whom it was 
named, prod need a compass ot three octaves 
from this primitive instrument. 

pic-co-lo, s. [Ital. = small.] 

M if sic : 

1. A small flute, having the same compass 
as the ordinary orchestral flute, but its sounds 
are one octave higher thau the notes as they 
are written. Called also an octave-flute. 

2. An organ atop of two feet length, tha 
pipes are of wood, the tone bright and piercing. 

3. A small opright piano, about three feet 
and a half high. Used for certain brilliant 
e fleets. 

pigo, 3. [Hind, paisa.] A small East Indian 
coin, value about Jd. sterling. It is the fourth 
part of an anna. 

pig'-e-a, s. [Lat. = the Norway spruce.] 

Dot. : A sub-genus of Abies, sometimes raada 
a geuus of Conifers. The cones are erect and 
cylindrical, with thin scales. Abies Piceo, or 
Picea pectinata, is the Silver-fir; the twdgs 
and leaves of P. I Vebbiana are used for fodder 
in the Punjauh. 

pic’-eous (c as ah), a. [Lat. plceus , from 
ptx, genit. ptcis = pitch.) Of or pertaining 
to pitch ; resembliog pitch. 

pigh l-gi -a go, s. [Sp, American.] 

Zool. : Chlamyrfoplwrvs trvncatus, an eden- 
tate animal about six inches long, the whole 
body covered with hair and protected by a 
shell, loose except at the point of attachment, 
which is in the back, near the spine. Found 
in Bolivia. 

pigh’ iy, s. [Sp. American.] 

Zool. : An armadillo, Dasypus minutus. 
Found in sandy dunes and other dry places 
oo the coast of Chili. 

pich -6-line, *. [Fr. Named from an Italian, 
Picholini, who first discovered the art of 
pickling olries.] A kind of olive, the finest 
of the prepared fruits. 

pigh’-n-ric, a. [Eng., &c. pichur(im ); 
Derived from pichnrim beans. 

pichuric-acid, s. [Lauric-acid.) 

plgh'-u-rim, s. [Native South American 
name.'] (See compounds.) 

pichurim-bean, s. 

Lot. &Comm. (PL): The cotyledons of Xeo 
tandra Pnchury, one of the Lanraceie. They 
have the flavour of nutmegs of inferior quality 

pichurim-camphor, s. 

Chem. : According to Bonastre, pichnrim oil 
Is resolved by cold alcohol into a strong- 
smelling elseoptene and a nearly inodorous 
camphor, which separates in white-shining 
micaceous laminae. (Watts.) 

pichurim-oil. s. 

Chem. : A yellowish-green oil, having the 
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odour of sassafras, obtained by the distilla- 
tion with water of pichuriin beans. It ia 
soluble in absolute alcohol, and in ether. By 
repeated fractional distillation it may be 
resolved into a number nf oils having boiling 
points varying from 160* to *260 \ 

pigh-u-ro-Bte-ar-lc, a. [Eng. pichur(im) ; 
o connect-, and dearie.] Containing piehuric 
and stearic acids. 

plchurostearic-acld, s. [Lauric-acid.] 

pi'-cl dso, b. pi. [Lat. pic(us); Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. stiff. 

Ornith. : Woodpeckers; a family of Eygo- 
dactyle Piearian birds, with, according to 
Wallace, thirty genera and 320 species, almost 
universally dn-tributed, being only absent 
from the Australian region beyond Celebes 
and Flores. Bill more or less straight ; toes 
in pairs. They are insectivorous ; the tongue 
is extensile, barbed at the point, and covered 
with a viscid solution to assist them in catch- 
ing their prey. Tail-feathers hnrd and stiff, 
terminating in points, enabling the bird to 
run up the trunks of trees with facility. 

pick (1) * plcke, * pik-esi, * pik-ken, 
pyk-en, v.t. &i. [A.S. pycan — to pick, 

to use a pike (q.v.); Ital. pikka = to pick, to 
prick ; Dnt, plkken = to pick ; Ger. pickcn = 
to pick, to peck, all from lr. piocaim = to 
pick, to pluck, to nibble; Gael, pioc to 
pick, to nibble ; Wei. pigo = to pick, to 
peck, to choose ; Corn, piga = to pick, 
to sting, all ultimately from the aubst 
which api*eurs in Eng. as peak and pike (q.v.). 
Peck (v.) and pitch (2) (v.) are doublets of jack ; 
Fr. pxquer ; Sp. A Port, picar ; ital. picarc.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike or pick at with something 
pointed ; to act upon with a pointed instru- 
ment ; to peck at, as a bird with its beak. 

" Pick no apple with a pin full of holes not deep.**— 
Bacon: Sat lint. 

2. To.open, originally by means of a poiated 
Instrument. 

•* Were beauty under twenty locks kept but, 

Yot love breaks through, mid pick* thorn nil at Inst." 

Ohakesp. : renut A Adonis. S76. 

3. To clean by remnving that which adheres 
with the teeth, fingers, claws, or auy instru- 
ment. 

•• He picks clean teeth, and. busy as he eoeme 
With an old tavern quill, la hungry y«t." 

Cowper: Toth, U. 627. 

# 4. To fix. 

* "Aeiwre that li pight into the erthe."— Ataunde- 
vWs : Travels, p. 183. 

6. To pluck, to gather, sa flowers, fruit, Ac. 

" All the tittle preen h<rrle<i may be picked from the 
fruit trus*."— hcrilmer's Magazine, Jan., 1680 , p. 835. 

6. To choose ; to select from a number or 
quantity ; to eulL 

7. To gather from various sources; to 
collect together ; to get hold of or acquire here 
and there (generally with vp): as, To piefc up 
Information. 

8. To select ; to take with care. 

" Picking their way aloug the muddy road.**— Bur- 
roughs: Peptictun, p. «7. 

0. To take in theft. ; to steal the contents 
of : as, To pick a pocket 

10. To play, as a banjo or guitar. (A mer.) 

B. /nfmrwifire : 

1. To eat slowly or by morsels ; to nibble, 
to peck. 

“ Why stand'st thou picking } la thy palate sore 7" 
hr y den. 

2. To do anything nicely, slowly, or 
leisurely, or by attending to small things. 

3. To choose, to make a choice, to select : as, 
You can pick and choose, as you like. 

4. To pilfer ; to steal. 

'•To Urep II 1 J Isoudc from /dctlny and stealing. 
Church Catechism. 

31 1. To pick nqunintance : To make aquaint- 
*nce ; to make friends. 

2. To pick a quarrel : To quarrel Intention- 
ally with a person ; to find occasion for quar- 
relling. 

** Some peevish quarrel »tmlirbt ho strive* to pick." 

hr y den . Permit, sat 111. 

* 3. To pick a thank, to pick thanks: To act 
servilely, or with mean and servile obsequious- 
ness, for tiie purpose of guluiiig favour. 

M Sy slaWnh fawning or by picking (books.’ 

U tth‘-r : Britain's Hemmihrcsnerr. 

4. To pick a hone udth one: [Bonk, a, 
A. 3. (2)j. 


5. To pick a hole in one's coat : (Coat (1), 

«.» %]. 

6. To pick oakum : To make oakum by no- 
picking or untwisting old ropea. 

7. To pick in : 

Paint. : To correct any unevenness in a 
picturo by nsing a small pencil. 

8. To pick off: 

O) To separate by the fingers or a sharp 
instrument ; to detach by a sharp, sudden 
movement. 

(2) To aim at and kill or wound : as, Sharp- 
shooters pick off an enemy. 

* 9. To pick one's teeth : To beat, to thrash, 
to drub. 

“ T faith, Barher. I wyll pick pour teeth straight* 

HA ef stone .■ Promos A Cassandra, v. 6. 

• 10. To pick up one's crumbs : To recover 
health ; to improve in health. 

•' I have passed the brunt of it, and am recovering, 
and picking up mg crums apace."— Hoteeil : Letters, 
p. €5. 

11. To pick out : 

(1) To dm w out with anything pointed; to 
peck out. 

" Th? eye that mocketh at tits f t t her. the raven* of 
the valley shall pick out.”— Proverbs xxx. 17. 

(2) To select from a number or quantity. 

(3) To make or variegate, as a d irk back- 
ground, with figures or lines of a bright colour. 

12. To pick to pieces : To find fault with. 

13. To pick up: 

(1) Trmmfire: 

(a) To take up with the fingers or other- 
wise. 

(b) To take or gather here and there. 

(c) To obtain by repeated efforts : as, To pick 
up a living. 

(d) To put in order : as, To pick up a room. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(а) To recover one's health; to improve In 
health. 

(б) To get one’s tliiugs ready for a journey. 
( Amer .) 

"As the ride had abated 1 picked up aod continued 
my Journey ."— Burroughs ■ Pvpaxton, p. 42. 

pick-me-ap, A Anything taken to re- 
store the tone of the system after excessive 
drinking. ( Collog .) 

* pick (2), * pyclco, * pi echo, v.t. [The 
older form of pitch, v. (q.v.).] To throw; to 
pitch. 

" As high oa I could pick my I unco." 

Shakes/*. : Corivlanus, L X. 

pick (1), a. [Ft. pic = a pickaxe (q.v.).] 
[1 ’ike, s ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. A tool with a heut iron head, which has 
a point at each end and an eye in the middle, 
through which the handle is inserted perpen- 
dicularly. It is the tool of the quurryuiao, 
road-maker, and excavator. 

* 2. A toothpick, or perhaps a fork. 

" Undone, without redemption. he rata alth picks/ 
lieu uni. A Fid. : Men*. Thomas, i. 2. 

• 3. A pike, a spike ; the sharp point fixed 
in the ceutre of a buckler. 

" Take down iny buckler 

And sweep the cobwebs oil. and grind the pick on't.” 
Hen um. A l' let. ; Cupid s llcvcng*, lv. L 

• 4. A diamond at cards ; according to 
others, a spade. 

* 5. A pip on a card. [Pip, 3. 5 .] 

” Those picks or d lainomU In tills card." 

Herrick : Hespe rides, p. 177. 

6. Choice, selection ; power or right of 
selection. 

'* France and Russia have the pick of our stables.* — 
Lytton : IVAuf will he do with it t l<k. vi„ cb. % II. 

7. That which would be picked or chosen 
first ; the beat. 

" He was considered the pick of tbo two-year-olda” 
—hail* Telegraph, Oct. 2), IP 83. 

II. Technically: 

1. Cloth-making : A thread : the relative 
quality of cotton cloth Is denoted by the 
number of pick* it has to the Inch. ( Amrr .) 

2. Masonry: A sharp hammer used in dress- 
ing millstones. 

3. I'aint. : That which Is picked In, either 
by a point or by a pointed pencil. 

4. Print.: Foul matter nml hardened Ink 
collecting oil type ; also little drops of metal 
on stereotypo plntcs. 

5. Wearing: The blow which drives the 


shuttle. The rate of a loom is estimated at 
so many picks a minute. 

31 (1) A pick of land : A narrow strip of land 
running into a corner. 

(2) The pick of the basket: The very best; 

the pick. 

’* It cannot be pretended that we have thus far sue- 
reeded In obtaining the pick qf the basket."—. body 
Telegraph, OcL 26, 1S*\ 

plck-hammcr, s. A hammer with a 
pointed peen, used in cobbling. 

pick-maw, ». The black-headed gull, 
Larus ridibundus. (Scofc/i). 

" The very pick-mawt and solan-geese outby yonder* 
— Scott : Bride qf Lammermaor. ch. xxv. 

pick-up, pick up dinner, s. A din- 
ner made up ol such fragments of cold meats 
aa remain from former meals ; a make-up 
dinner. (Amer.) 

pick wick, a A pointed iostrumeot for 
picking up the wiek or a lamp. 

* pick (2), s. (A.S. pic.) Pitch, tar. 

pick'-a-back, * pick a pack, * ptek'- 
pack, * pick -back, adv. & *. (A redupL 

of pack,] 

A. As adv . ; On the hack or ahouldera, liko 
a pack. 

B. As subsL : A ride on the back or 
shoulders. 

* pick -age (age as Ig), s. [Piccaoe.) 

pick'-a-nin-ny, pic'-ca^nin-ny, s. [Sp. 

jvquciio niho = little iufant.) A negro or 
mulatto infant, a child. 

” Tbo plagny negroea and their pincanl 

Hood : A Black Job, 

* plck'-a-pftck, adv. (Pickaback.] 

pick'-axe, * pick-ax, * pick cys. * pick- 
oys, * pick-ois, pik oys, * pykke axo, 
* pyk-eys, a (A popular corrupt, of O. Fr. 
7>icow,^iquots, picquois, from piquer = to prick, 
pierce, or thrust into, from pic = a pickaxe, 
a pick, from Bret. pik = n pick ; Welsh pig = 
a point; IriBh & Gael, piocuid =. a pickaxe.] 
(Peak, Pick, Pike.] An implement resem- 
bling a pick, except that one end of the head 
la brofttf and sharp, so as to cut. 

* pick-back, adv. & s. [Pickaback.] 

picked, * piked, pa. par. & a. [Pick, v.] 

A. As pa. par, : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

M. Pointed, sharp, sharpened to a points 

"Let the »talco be made picked at the t<>p. that the 
Jay may nut settle on It."— Mortimer; Husbandry. 

2. Selected, chosen, choice. 

"The youth was attended hv a picked body-guard." 
—Macaulay . Hid. Bug., ch. xul. 

# 3. Smart, spruce. 

*'*Tis such n picked fellow, not a hair 
About bl* wholo bulk, but it •lauds In print." 

Chapman ; Alt touts. V. I. 

*4. Affcded, nice, particular, dainty. 

"The age !» grown so vtckrxt, tliat the too of tho 
pcaxiiiit comes so near the heels of our courtier, ho 
galls bis kibe." — Sluikesp. : Hamlet, v. L 

picked dog fisb, ». 

Ichthy. : Acanthias indgaris, the smallest and 
most abundant of the British sharks. Length 
eighteen inches to two feet. Called in Kent 
nnd Sussex the Bone-dog; in Cornwall the 
Sklttle-dog, and In Orkney the Hoc. 

* picko^ do-vant, * picko do vaunt, «. 

lEng. picAwf, and h>. i/rt'.ntf = ln front.) A 
licanl cut to a sharp poiat in the middle under 
the chin. 

"You have many toyo* wllh «uch Plckederaunts, 1 
am sure."— Taming of a Bhrew, |i. 

* pick ^d ly, ai/y. [Eng. picked; -ly.] 
Smartly, sprucely, finely. 

"pK'plo gixBlly and ricknOv arrnToJ."— Vires : 
Instruct, qf a I'Amfuin II'ommiii, bk. 1.. cu. xvt. 

* plck'-6d ness, a [Eng. picked ; •?w , .«.l 

1. The Mate of being {minted or slmrpat the 
end ; pmntcdness. 

2. Smartness, ajirueeurns, fineness, daioli- 
ness, fnppisiiiicsM. 

•' T««» tinirh tdckrdnes* Is not manly ’—Ben Jcme.fi : 
IHtcvterl**. 

* pick ccr , ■ pick car, * pi qnccr, v.t, 

k L [Ital. piceatr ; Fr. pfcorrr = io plmider, 
orlg. = to steal cattle, from Eat, ]«eriu, geuit. 
prcorla s: ciittle.] [Picahoo.n.] 


boll, b 6 $; cat, fell, chorus, ^liln, bough; go, feem: thin, $hls ; sin. 05; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 

•€lan, -tlan - shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -{ion, -gton = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious - thus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, dgk 
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pickeerer — pickled 


A. Trans. : To plunder, to pillage. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To pillage, to plunder, to maraud. 

2. To skirmish. 

*pick -eer'-er, s. (Eng. pickeer; -*r] A 
marauder, a plunderer, a robber. 

pick' el-haub, *. A round-topped helmet 
^with a sharp spear-bead, imitated from that 
formerly worn by arquebusiers and others, 
and now used in the armiee of Prussia, the 
United States, and elscwheie. 

pick -cr, s. [Eng. pick, v. ; -er.J 
L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. One who or that which picks or pecks ; 
a pick, a pickaxe. 

With hu iron picker clear away All the earth out of 
the hills."— Miller: Gardener's Dictionary. 

2. One who or that which picks, culls, or 
gathers. (Frequently in composition, as hop- 
pickers, a cotton-picfccr.) 

3. One who picks or chooses. 

4. One who picks or steals. 

** If ho be a picker or cut-puree, as there be very 
many." — Backluyt: Voyages, L 24L 

II. Technically: 

1. Cloth: A machine or an implement for 
burling cloth. 

2. Cotton-manuf. : A cotton-cleaner. 

3. Founding: A light steel rod, with a very 
sharp point, used for picking out small, 
light patterns from the saod. 

4. Manige: An instrument for dislodging a 
stone from thecreaNe between the frog and the 
aole of a horse's foot, or between the heel of 
the shoe and the frog. 

5. Ordn. : A priming- wire for clearing the 
vent 

6. Print.: A person whose duty it is to re- 
pair electro and stereo plates. 

7. jrcaring: The upper or striking portion 
of a picker-staff which comes against the end of 
the shuttle and impels it through the shed of 
the warp. Raw-liide is frequently used. 

picker motion, s. 

Weaving: The system of parts involved in 
Impelling the shuttle through the abed. 
[Picker, II. 7.1 

picker-staff, s. 

Weaving: The bar which oscillates on an 
axis at its lower end, and by a sudden jerk 
imparts motion to the shuttle. 

pick'-er-el, s. [Formed from pike , with 
double dunin. suff. -er, -el, as cockerel, from 
cock. ] A small pike, a young pike. The term 
is applied to several species of fishes belonging 
to the Pike family. 

" ' Bet is,’ quod be, * a pike then a pickerel.' ‘ 
Chaucer: C. T.. 9,293. 

pickerel weed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Pontederia (q.v.). 

“The luce or pike 1 b the tyraut of the fiwb waters ; 
they are bred, some by generation, And some not ; a* 
of a weed called pickerel-weed, unless Oesner be mia* 
taken."— Walton . Angler. 

pick'-er-ldge, s. [Proh., from pick and ridge.] 
A tumour ou the back of cattle, a wornil. 

pick'-er-mg-ite, s. [After Mr. John Pick- 
ering ; sutY. -ite ( Min .).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in masses of long 
fibres or acicular crystallizations. Mono- 
clinic (?). Hardness, 1 ; lustre, silky; colour, 
white ; taste, bitter to astringent. Compos. : 
sulphuric acid, 37*3 ; alumina, 12 0 ; magnesia, 
4*6; water, 46 1 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula. MgOSO 3 +Al 3 O 3 ,3S0 3 + 22110. Found 
near lquique, Peru. 

• pic-ker-oon', s. [Picaroon.] 

• pick'-cr-y, s. [Eng. pick ; - ery .] 

1. A thert, a thieving, the stealing of trifles. 
“Here are fortie brables Mid pickeries done about 

this towne more in any one daye."— Sergt. Fleetwood 
Id Ellis: Qri>j. Letters, ser. ii.. voL iii., p. 89. 

*; It is possible pickery here may be for 
bickery = bickerings. 

2. A place where cotton is picked. (Amer.) 

picket, * piquet, s. [Fr. piquet, dimin. of 
p*c = a pickaxe; S>p. piquete ; I tab piccA«f/o.l 
, h Ordinary Language : 

1. A stake to which a horse is tethered. 

2. A narrow board pointed, used in making 
fences ; a pale uf a fence. 


3. Two or more men, belonging to a trades- 
union, setto watch, intimidate, or annoy, the 
men working in a shop not belonging to the 
union. 

“The ■trikera have posted pickets At all BtAtlons."— 
Evening Standard , Dec. 19, 1885. 

*4. A game at cards. [Piquet.] 

*5. A form of punishment consisting in 
making the offender stand with one foot on a 
pointed stake. 

IL Technically : 

1. Fortification : 

(1) A stake with a sharpened end, used in 
laying off ground for fortifications. 

(2) A stake sharpened at both ends ; one 
driven into the ground and the other acting 
as an obstacle to the advance of the enemy. 

2. Military: 

(1) A guard posted in front of an army to 
give notice of the approach of the enemy ; an 
outlying-picket. 

(2) A body or detachment of troops kept 
fully equipped and ready in a camp for im- 
mediate service in case of alarm or of the 
appearance of an enemy ; an inlying-picket. 

(3) A guard or detachment of men sent out 
to bring in men who have exceeded their 
leave. 

3. Surveying ; 

(1) A staff used with a surveying chain by 
the leader and follower, being passed through 
the end rings. 

(2) A marking stake to indicate positions or 
stations. 

picket-clamp, s. A device to hold 
pales while being dressed to shape. 

picket-fence, s. A fence made of pickets 
or pales. 

picket-guard, s. A guard or detach- 
ment of men always in readiness in case of 
alarm. 

picket-pin, s. 

Manege: An iron pin about fourteen inches 
long, used for picketing horses. 

picket-pointer, s. A machine for dress- 
ing the heads of feuce-pickets or pales. 

pick-et, v.t. [Picket, s.] 

1. To fortify or protect with pickets or 
pointed stakes. 

“The old picketed And baatloned forts ato dis- 
appearing . ' — Evening Standard, Nov. 4, 18SS. 

2. To inclose or fence in with narrow- pointed 
boards or pales. 

3. To fasten or tether to a picket or stake. 

4. To post or set a watch on, as on work- 
men. [Picket, $., I. 3.] 

“They picketed the meu coming to and going from 
Mr. R.'s shops /' — Daily Telegraph, Oct, 21, 1685. 

*5. To torture by compelling to stand with 
one foot on a pointed stake. 

* pick-e-te', s. [Picotee.] 

* pick -fault, 4 picke-fanlt, s. [Eng. pick, 
and fault.] One who is ready to find fault ; a 
censorious person. 

“ Rebuke and correct picke/aultes."— Vive* - Instruc- 
tion of a Christian D'ornan, bk. ilL.ch. vi. 

pick -ing, pr. par., a., s. [Pick, v.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. Ai adjective: 

1. Pecking. 

2. Choosing, selecting, gathering. 

* 3. Sought out industriously ; far-fetched. 
(Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1.) 

* 4. Nice, leisurely. 

“ He was too warm on picking work to dwell." 

Drydeu : Absalom <t Achitophel, 1L 418. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of pecking or breaking with a 
pick or other sharp instrument. 

2. The act of choosing, selecting, gathering, 
&c. 

" Get rid of those wbo persist in careless picking as 
soon as possible.' —Scribner s Magazine, April. I860, 
p. 830. 

3. That which is picked up or gleaned. 
(Used in both senses of the be*t or pick of any- 
thing, and the refuse of anything.) 

4. Perquisites. (Generally used of something 
not too honestly obtained.) 

“ Lawyer Jerutyn had hia picking out of the estate." 
— George Eliot: Felix Bolt. {Iutrud.) 


*5. (PJ.): Pulverized oyster* eh ells, uaod 
for making walks. 

6. A hard-burned brick. 

II. Technically : 

1. Cloth Manuf. : One of the finishing pro- 
cesses of cloth. It is subjected to a strong 
light, and all blemishes removed from its 
surface by tweezers. Spots which have 
escaped the action of the dye are touched 
with dye by a camel*s-hair brush. 

2. Fibre: A process in which devilled wool 
ia examined lor foreign matters and impuri- 
ties. 

3. Metall. : Rongh sorting of ore. 

picking-peg, s. 

Weaving ; The piece which strikes the shut- 
tle and drives it through the shed. 

picking-stick, s. 

Weaving: The picker-staff for driving the 
shuttle of a power-loom. 

pic -kle (1), * pik-il, * pyk-yl, «. [Dufi. 

pekel = pickle, brine ; Low Ger. pekel.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

(1) A solution of salt and water in which 
fish, flesh, vegetables, &c., are preserved ; 
brine. 

“ Some fish are gutted, split, and kept In pickle."— 
Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 

(2) Vinegar, sometimes impregnated with 
apices, in which vegetables, tish,oystera, tic., 
are preserved. 

(3) Vegetable or other substances preserved 
in pickle. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A position of difficulty or disorder ; a dle- 
egreeanle or embarrassing position ; a plight, 
a fix. 

“ How cam 'at thou In this pickle f m 

Shakesp. : Tempest, t. L 

(2) A troublesome child. ( Colloq .) 

IL Founding: 

1. A bath of dilute sulphuric acid to remora 
the sand and impurities from the surface. 

2. The pickle for brass castings previous t© 
lacquering is dilute nitric acid. 

% To have a rod in pickle for any one : To 
have a beating or scolding in reserve for one. 

* pickle-herring, s. 

1. Lit. : A pickled herring. 

2. Fig. : A merry-andrew, a buffoon, a zany. 
(Cf. Addison: Spectator, No. 47.) 

"The first [competitor] waa a ploughman. The 
pickle- herring. however, found the way to ahake blm. 
—Addison : Spectator. No. 179. 

pic-kle (2), s. [A dimin. of pick ; as much as 
a bird would pick up at once.] A small 
quantity of anything ; a grain. (Scotch.) 

“ But what's the use o' looking sae glum and k lunch 
about a pickle banes?" — Scott: Antiquary, ch. ix. 

pic’-kle (3), s. [Picle.] 

pic kle (1), v.t. & i. [Pickle (1), i.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To preserve in pickle or brine ; to treat 
with pickle ; to soak in brine. 

“They vao to pickle them with vinegar and salt" 
— Backluyt: Voyages, ii. UO. 

* 2. To imbue thoroughly with any quality. 

3. To subject to the action of chemicals in 
the process of manufacture. [Pickle (l),s., II.) 

4. To give an antique appearance to ; to 
prepare and make up an imitation and sell it 
as genuine. (Said of copies or imitations of 
paintings by the old masters.) 

B. /nfraiis. : To preserve vegetable or other 
substances by pickling. 

• pic'-kle (2), v.t. & t. [Eng. pick , v. ; frequent, 
suff. -le.] 

A. Trans. ; To pick frequently. 

"Hia teeth he pickles * Sylvester. 

B. Intrans. : To eat miucingly or squeam- 
ishly. 

*1 To jrickle in one’s ain pock-neuk: To supply 
one's self from one's own means. (Scotch.) 

“ Pickle in your ain pock-ncuk."— Scott : Dob Roy. 
ch. xxxdi. 

pic’-kled (le as el), pa. par. A a. [Pickle, #.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, .4s adjective : 

1. Lit. : Preserved in pickle or brine. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
©r, wore, wqH work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. se, c& = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* 2. Fig. : Thoroughly imbued with bad 
qualities ; roguish. 

" A vick(ed (log— 1 •h&ll oercr forget him."— Farqu. 
har : llecruUmg Officer, v. 

pick*- lock, * pick'-locko, 8. (Eng. pick, 
V., and lock. ] 

1. An Instrument by which a lock Is opened 
or picked without the key. 

" We have found ujnm him. »lr. n strange picklock " 
—Shakctp. ; J femur* for Atencure, liL 3. 

2. A person who picks or opens locks ; a 
thief. 

" He w«j» * picklock*, and a false rarlet"— Wilton : 
Art* of Hhctoriifuc, Cot 111. 

* 3. Any means of obtaining admission or 
«d trance. 

" An office key, a picklock to a place.** 

Cowper: Erpottulatlon, 379. 

* pick' nick, s. (Picnic.) 

•pick-ois, ‘pick oys, a. (Pickaxe.) 

• pick'-pcn ny, s. [Eug. pick, and penny.) 
A raiser, a skinflint, a sharper. 

“ Sending out and disjtersing these birds of his to 
be his hungry pickpenniet throughout . . . the em- 
pire."— i7. Mart: Alyitery of Iniquity, hk. H., ch. ix., § 9. 

pick'-poc ket, 3. [Eng. pick , and pocket. ] 
One who picks pockets ; one who steals from 
the pocketa of others. 

" That half-guilty affectation of indifference with 
which the pickpocket walks past the policeman."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 25. 1885. 

* pick' poc ket is m. s. [Eng. pickpocket ; 
•um.] The act or practice of picking pockets. 

*'8ubject to the charge of pick pocket ism."— K, A. 
Poe Jtf irgirt tlia, clxxxvhL 

• pick' purse, pycke puree, j. dr a. [Eng. 
pick, and purse.) 

A. As substantive: 

1 . Orel. Lang. : One who steals the purse, or 
from the purse, of another. 

"At baud, quoth pick parte"— Shaketp. t 1 Henry 

tv., a. i. 

2. Hot. : Capsella Darsa- Past oris. 

B. As adj. : Mercenary, fraudulent. 

*• That pyckepurce authorltle must be borne with 
alL”— Up, Gardner: Of True Obedience, fol. 37. 

• pick quar rel, * pycke-quar-rel, 3 . 

(Eng. picl*, and quarrel. \ One ready to pick 
quarrels ; a quarrelsome person. 

" All his lyf« a jyyckeQuarrel and a cruell and vn. 
righteous hloudiiiedder.' — Tyndall : Works, p. 349. 

* pick' thank, s. A a. [Eng. pick, and thank.) 

A. As sabst. : An officious person who does 
what he is not asked to do for the aakc of 
currying favour ; a flatterer, a toady. 

" Smiling pickthankt, and base newsmongers. ** 

Shakctp. : 1 Henry 1 1’,, ill. 2. 

B. As adj. : Flattering, toadying, officious, 
cringing. 

" Bass jAckthank flattery.' Demit l ; Civil Wart, 11. 

pick -tooth, s, [Eng. pick, and fooffc.) 

* 1. Ord . Lang.: An instrument for picking 
or cleaning the teeth ; a toothpick. 

*• He gave him his case of pickled h "—Up. of St, 
Ataph, lu Four Centuriet of English Letteri, p. 146. 

2. Dot. : Ammi Visnago. 

Pick wick, s. [From the chief character in 
Dickens* Pickwick Papers.) A small, cheap 
cigar. 

Pick wick'-i-an, a. A s. [Pickwick.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Mr. 
Pickwick, the hero of the Pickwick Papers. 
Used espcc. in the phrase, a Pickwickian sense, 
that is, a merely technical, parliamentary, or 
constructive sense. 

" lie hod useil the word lu IU Pickwickian •ea^e.’*— 
Dlrkent Pickwick, ch. 1. 

B. Assubst. : A memberofthe Pick wick Club. 

“ That honourable Pickwickian whu «4 voice he had 
Just heard.”— Dtckem: Pickwick, ch. i. 

pic’ lo (lo as 9 I), s. [Etym. doubtful; per- 
haps a form of i tingle (q.v.).] A small piece 
of laud enclosed with a hedge; an inclosurc, 
a close. Written also pickle and pightcl. 

pic' nio, * plquo niquo, * pick -nick, 8. 

A Q. [Etym. doubtful; the first element is 
prob. pick, v. = to cat.] 

A. As suhst. : Originally an entertainment 
to which each guest contributed his share; 
now a pleasure party the liicnilters of winch 
Curry with them provisions on an excursion 
Into the country, Ac. 

“ A most delightful water picnic "—Daily Telegraph. 
J«ly S. 1886 . 


B. As adj. : Engaged In a picnic ; used at 
or for a picnic : as, a picnic party. 

picnic biscuits, s. pi. A kind of small 
sweet biscuit. 

pic'-nlc, v.i. [Picnic, s.) To attend or go to 
a picnic ; to have a picnic. 

ptc'-mc or, pick' nick-dr, s. [Eng. pic- 
nic; -«r.) One who goes on or joins in a 
picnic. 

** Astoolah the other picknickert by laughing rather 
wildly."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 12. 1886. 

pi’-co, s. [Sp.) A peak ; the top of a nionn* 
tain. 

pic'-d-Iine, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
from Lnt. piceus = made of pitch ; ol(eam) = 
oil, and suit*. - inc (Cftem.).] 

Chcm. : C^H^N. A volatile base, isomeric 
with aniline, discovered in 18*16 by Anderson 
in coal-naphtha and in hone-oil, and readily 
obtained by the dry distillation of acrolein- 
aminonia. It is a colourless, mobile liquid, 
which docs not freeze at 0*, sp. gr. -961* at0\ is 
miscible with water, and boils at 135*. The 
salts of pi coline are crystalline, very soluble, 
and readily decomposed by fixed alkalis, with 
separation of the base. 

pic -dt, 3. [Fr.) A little loop or lob used to 

ornament needle-made laces of all kinds, and 
often introduced into embroidery. 

pi-cd'-tah, s. [Hind.] A kind of sweep used 
in India’ to raise water for irrigation, the beam 
having a stepped foot- way, along which the 
operator walks to oscillate the beam. 

pic o-tco', s. [Fr. picote = pricked, marked.) 

Dot. : A hardy garden variety of Dianthns 
Cnryophyllus. It is smaller than the Carna- 
tion. The margins of the petals arc serrated ; 
the colours principally yellow and white 
spotted. 

pic' 6 tite, 3. [After Picot de Lapeyronse, 
who first described it; sulk -itc (Min,),'] 

Min. : A variety of Spinel (q.v.), containing 
over 7 per cent, of sesquioxidc of chromium. 
Sp. gr. 4 08 ; colour, black ; lustre, brilliant, 
Represented by the formula. (MgOFcOXAhjO;*, 
Feo0 3l Cro0 3 ). Occurs in minnte crystals and 
grains disseminated in Lherzolite (q.v.). 

pic’-quct (qu as k), s. [Piquet.] 

pi - era, «. [Lat. = a medicine made of aloes ; 
Or. TTiupa (pikra)— an antidote, from nixpoc 
(pikros) = sharp, bitter, pungent.) 

Med. : An officinal powder, containing four 
parts of aloes and one of canella. Used in 
Europe as an electuary, aud iu America as a 
cathartic. 

pi crae'-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. inKpaivui 
(pikraino) — to make sharp, or bitter.] 

Dot. : A genus of Simarubace;e, tribe Ailan- 
tlicu*. Picrama excelsa is a tree fifty or sixty 
feet high, with unequally pinnate leaves, 
common in Jamaica. It furnishes Jamaica 
quassia and the quassia chips of commerce. 

[QUASSIA.] 

pi cr&m'-ic, a. [Eng. picr(ic); am (monla), 
ami snlf. -ic.] Derived from or containing 
picric acid and ammonia. 

plcramlc-acld, s. 

Chcm.: C<j11<sN 3 <»5= C,i 1 1 3 ( N I U) (N 0.j>j 0. 
Dinitro-pheiinmic arid. Produced by passing 
aulphydric gas through a saturated alcoholic 
solution of picric acid neutralised with 
ammonia, and decomposing the ammonium- 
picramate with ncctic acid, ll crystallizes in 
beautiful red needles, insoluble m water, solu- 
ble lu alcohol and ether, melts at 165*, and 
solidifies to a crystalline mass on cooling. It 
unites readily with bases, forming salts which 
aro mostly crystalline. 

plc'-ra nndc, s. [Eng. pirr(fc), and nmidc.) 

Chcm,: C, ; Ib<.N( L) 3 NH». Trinitninilme. 

Obtained by tin; m l ion of ammonia on plcryl- 
chloride. It forms ihirk green or violet crys- 
tals, which melt at ls8\ 

pio rain mo’-ni um, s. (Eng. pfcr(ic), rind 
ammoniuia.) 

Chcm.: ColIp.Na = (C {[J j) " [n 3 . A trl- 

annmiiiimn, the iodide of which is oblnmed by 
the action of hydnodie acid on picric acid. 
It deliquesces and becomes resinous on expo- 


sure to light, is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and from the latter solution is precipitated in 
the resinous state by ether. Pieramraonlutn 
has uot yet been Isolated. 

pi-erdm'-ni-a, s. [Gr. jrc«po?(pifcos) = bitter, 
and Odpvos (thamnos) — a shrub. ] 

Dot. : A large genus of Ailantlien*. natives of 
tropical America. Tall slirnbswith unequally 
jiinnate leaves ami large racemes of red 
tlowcrs. The bark of Pienimnui ciliuta, a small 
Hrazilian tree, is subacrid, and, accortling to 
Martins, is given as a substitute for casca* 
rilla. An infusion of P. antUlesma furnishes 
the inajo bitters of the West Indian negroes. 

pfo-ram'-yU s. [Eng. picr(ic). and owyl.J 

Chcm. : The name applied by Berzelius to 
stilbene or hydride of stilbyl. (B’a/fj.) 

pic-ra-nal'-^ime, s. [Pref. picro-, and Eng. 
a nalcimc.) 

Min. : A variety of Analcimc (q.v.), which 
yielded Bechi (as a mean of two analyses) 
upwards of 10 per cent, of magoesia. Found 
in the rocks of Monte Catini, Tuscany. 

pic ra nis’-ic, a. [Eug. picric, and aa&te.) 
Derived from or containing picric and anisic 
acids. 

picranisic acid, $. 

Chcm. : Cahour’s name for picric acid. 

pi-cra^'-ma, s. [Gr. Trucpao-^o? (pikrasmoi) 
= bitteruess.) 

Dot. : A genus of Simarubaceae, tribe Ailan- 
these. Picrasma quassioidcs, formerly called 
Kirna quassioulcs, a large scrambXjjg shrub 
with small red drupes, is bitter and is used in 
the North of ludia as a febrifuge. 

pi'-crate, s. [Eng. picr(ic ) ; -ate.) 

Chcm. : A salt of picric acid. 

pic’-ric, a. [Eng. pia\in); -ic.) Having %a 
intensely bitter taste. 

picric-acid, s. [Carbazotic-acid.] 

pi'-crin, s. [Gr. wrapo* ( pikros ) = bitter ; -io 
(Chcm.). ] 

Chcm . : A slightly bitter substance obtained 
by Hadig from foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 
It has a yellowish-brown colour, is crystalline, 
and soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 

pic'-ris, s. [Lat., from Gr. niKpis (pikris) = 
succory, endive.) 

Dot. : A genus of Cichoraeeae, tribe Scor- 
zonereie. Involucre of many compact, upright, 
equal scales, with several small external linear 
ones. Receptacle naked. Pappus and tlis 
inner hairs feathery. Ache tics transversely 
striate, with scarcely any beak. Species abont 
twenty, from Europe and temperate parts of 
Asia. One, I*icris hicraciatdcs, im European weed, 
is two or three feet high, inis yellow llowora, 
appearing from July to September, and is found 
at road sides aud iu the corners of fields. 

pic -rite, 8. [Gr. jrrapo? (pttros) = bitter ; 
su if. -itc (Min.); Ger. pf£rif.) 

Petrol.: A name given by Tschermak to a 
rock, consisting principally of olivine aud au* 
gite, w ith sometimes hornblende, felspar, and 
magnetite. First found at Teschen, Silesia. 

pic ro-, pref. [Picnic.] 

pic ro £tl lu'-mo gene, 8. [Prof, picro-; 
ltal. allum(in)o = alumina, and Gr. (gen), 
base of ye^dw (gennav) = to proiluee.j 

Min. : A mineral approaching in composition 
to Piekeringito (q.v.). Crystallization mono- 
clinic or triclinic ; colour, white, Homotimea 
tinted rose red ; streak, white ; semi translu- 
cent; taste, acid, bitter. Compos. : sulplmrio 
acid, 30 ‘SO ; nliumua, IMS; magnesia, 736; 
water, 46*36 = loo, yielding the formula, 
^.MgJSOt-f [Al.*lS 3 0]..;+28nq. Fuses in ils water 
of crystallization, occurs tu stalactitie forma, 
nlso as nodular masses wnhn lllmms radiat- 
ing structure, with native aiilplmr, Ac., in 
the Vigiu-rm mine, Ella. 

pic ro cy-ft.n’-io, a. [Pref. picro-, nnd Eng. 
cyanic, f Derived from or containing picric 
and cyanic acids. 

picrocyanic acid, >. 

Chcm. : L\ll 3 N:,0,5. lsopiirpnrle arid. Plcro- 
cyamie neld. Unknown ill the five state, but 
its potnssio salt, C^l^KNjvU,,, is olilaincd by 
heating to 60* * mixture of two parts of 


boil, ; poTit, ; cat, 5c 11, chorus, 5hin, bench ; go, gem ; tiiln, tills ; sin, a^ ; oxpoot, ^Cenophon, oxtst, ph = C 
-chan, tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon. elon — zhun. -cions, - tlous, sious — sliun. -bio, * dlo, Ac. — b^l, d^L 
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picroerythrin— picture 


potassic cyanide and one part picric acid. It 
forms brownish-red scales of metallic green 
lostre, insoluble iu cold water, very soluble 
in hot water and in alcohol. In the dry state 
it explodes violently when heated. 

plc-ro-e-ryth'-rin, s. [Pref. picro -, and Eng. 
erytkrin.] 

Chem. : CieHjsOy. A bitter crystalline body 
produced, together with orselliuic acid, by 
the action of boiling water on erytlirin. It is 
soluble in water and alcohol, sparingly in 
ether, and when boiled with lime water is 
converted into carbonic acid, orcin, and 
erythritc. 

pic-ro flu'-ite, s. [Pref. picro* ; Eng. flvipr); 
and suff. -ite (Af in.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, with a dull, 
greasy lustre. Two analyses yielded varying 
amounts of silica, with protoxide of iron, 
magnesia, lime, water, aod fluoriae. Found 
at Lupikko, Finland. Dana suggests that it 
is probably a mixture. 

piC-ro -gly'-?!- on, 5. [rrcf. picro*; Eng. 
glycerine), and suff. -ion.] [Dulcamakin.] 

pic-ro-li'-chen-in, s. [Pref. picro-, aod Eng. 
2ic/i«nin.] 

Chem. : A colourless, crystalline substance 
extracted from Variolaria amara by alcohol. 
It is inodorous, very bitter, permanent in the 
air, sp.gr. 1 170*, and melts at 100°; is in- 
soluble in cold, slightly soluble in bniling 
water, very soluble in alcohol, ether, volatile 
oils, and carbon disulphide. The alcoholic 
aolution has an acid reactioo. 

pic' ro-lite, 9. [Pref. picro*, and Gr. \i0os 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. picrofiL] 

Min . ; A variety of Serpentine (q.v.), oc- 
curring in masses of columnar fibres, some- 
what rigid, aod not easily flexible. Colours 
various. 

pic ro-mer-ide, s. [Picrojterite.] 

pic-ro'-mer-ite, pic-ro -mer-ide, s. 

[Pref. picro-; Gr. pepo? (meres) = a i*art, aod 
auff. -ite, * ide(Min .); Ger. picromerit.] 

Min. ; A monoclinic mineral, occurring as 
crystals and crystalline encrustations. Hard- 
ness, 2*5 ; colour, white. Compos. : sulphuric 
acid, 39 *S ; magnesia, 99 ; potash, 23*5 ; water, 
26*8 =100, corresponding with the formula, 
KOS0 3 +MgOSO;i+6HO. Found in the crater 
of Vesuvius with other sublimed products 
after the eruption of 1S55. Also occurs at 
the Stassfurth salt mine. 

pic rd-phar-mac^d -lite, a. [Pref. picro-, 
aud Eng. pharmacolite .] 

Min. ; A mineral resembling Pharmacolite 
(q.v.), from Riechelsdorf, Silesia. It contains, 
however, arsenic acid, 46*97 ; lime, 24*63 ; 
magnesia, 3*22; oxide of cobalt, 10; water, 
23 *i»S = 9S S2, thus yieldiog the formula, 
(Ca0Mg0) 5 2As0 5 4- 1 2HO. It is probably, as 
Dana suggests, a mixture. 

pic -ro-phyll, pic-ro phyl'-Iite, s. [Pref. 

picro- ; Gr. ^vAAov phullon ) = a leaf ; and 
auff. -ite (Min.); Ger. picrophyll ; Sp. picro- 

/ta.] 

Min . .* An altered pyroxeue, found at Sala, 
Sweden. 

pi cro rhiz'-a, s. [Gr. irocpo? (pikros)=z 
bitter, and pi£a (rhica) = a rout.] 

Cot. : A genus of Scropliulariacese, tribe 
Digitalem. The bitter roots of Picror/iica 
Kurroa., a small plaut with blue flowers, are 
used in India as a febrifuge and powerful tonic. 

pic-ros'-mine, s. [Pref. picr(o)-; Gr. uo-poj 
(os#ic) > = smell, and suff. *ine. (A/in.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in clcavable or libro-coluinuar masses. Hard- 
ness, 2*5 to 3; sp. gr. 2*66; lustre, cleavage 
faces pearly, elsewhere vitreous ; colour, 
greenish white, dark green, gray ; streak, 
white, when moistened gives out a bitter 
argillaceous smell. Compos. : silica, 55*1 ; 
magnesia, 36*7 ; water, 8*2 = 100; hence the 
formula, MgOSiOo+UlO. Found associated 
with magnetite, near Pnessaitz, Bohemia 

pic-ro ta -nitc, s. [Pref. picro- ; prob. Eng, 
(? and suff. -ite (Jl/m.).] 

Min. : A variety of Menaccanile (q.v.), 
which contains from 10 to 15 per cent, of 
magnesia, the formula being (FeOMgO)TiOo. 


Sp, gr. 4*293 to 4*313. Fouod at Warwick, 
New York. 

pic-ro- teph'-ro-I to, s. [Pref. picro-, aod 

Eog. tepkroite.] 

Min. : A variety of Tephroite (q.v.), In 
which part of the protoxide of maogaoese is 
replaced by magnesia. 

pic-ro-thom'-son-ite (th as t), s. [Pref. 

picro-, and Eng. thomsonite.] 

Min. : A variety of Thomsonite (q.v.), found 
in magnesian rocks io Tuscany, io which the 
soda constituent is replaced by magnesia. 
Compos. : silica, 40*36 ; alumina, 31*25; mag- 
nesia, 6*26 ; lime, 10*99 ; soda and potash, 
0*29 ; water, 10*79=99*94, yielding the formula, 
(Ca0Mg0)3SiO3+2iAl 2 0 3 SiO3-f4iH0. 

piC-ro-tox-iC, a. [Eng. picrotox(in) ; -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from picrotoxin. 

picrotoxic-acid, s. 

Chem. : The name given by Pelletier and 
Couerbe to picrotoxin, because it unites with 
metallic oxides. ( 1 Va tts. ) 

pic ro tox'-in, a. [Prof, picro-, and Eng. 

toxin.] 

Chem. : C12II14O5. Tbe poisonous principle 
of Cocculns it ulicus (q.v.), aud extracted from 
that berry by means of hot alcohol. It is 
inodorous, intensely bitter and neutral to 
test-papers, crystallizes in stellate groups of 
needles, difficultly soluble ia water, very 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and in warm fixed 
oils. With baryta, lime, and lead oxide it 
forms uncrystallizable compounds which are 
difficult to pnrify. 

pi'-cryl, s. [Eng. pier(ic); -yL] 

Chem. : CcH^XOo^. The hypothetical 
radical of picric acid. 

picryl-ohloride, s. 

Chem. : CgH^NO^Cl. A yellow substance, 
possessing an agreeable odour, obtained by 
the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
icric add. It is soluble in alcohol aod ether, 
nt is decomposed 00 heating. 

Piet, s. [Prob. from Lat. Picfi = paioted people, 
picriis, pa. par. of pi«ga=to paint. Trench 
is of opinion that it is more probably an alter- 
ation of a Celtic word, since the Romans saw 
painted and tattooed savages before they pene- 
trated as far north as Britain.] 

1. Ooe of a race of people who anciently 
inhabited the oorth-east of Scotlaud. Their 
origin is doubtful. 

* 2. One who paints bis body or any part of 
it (Steele.) 

pict-ar-nie, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The great 
tern. (Scotch.) 

* PlCt lSh, a. [Eng. Piet; -ish.] Pertaioing 
to or resembling the Piets. 

“The Gothic monarch junl the Pictish T*eer." 

Byron : Curt e 0/ J/i nerves. 

picL-ltC, s. [After a M. Pict(et), who first 
descril>ed the rock which contained it; auff. 
-ite (M in.).] 

Min. : A oame given by Delametherie to 
some small reddish crystals, which were found 
in the protogine of Formenaz and Chamouai, 
but which proved to be Titanite (q.v.). 

pic'-to- graph, s A pictorial symbol or sigo, 
or a collection of such, niakiog up a record or 
story. 

tpic to gTaph'-lC,a. [Lat. picti/s = painted, 
and Eng. graphic.] Expressing ideas by means 
of pictures or hieroglyphics. 

" They . . . were ficcustomed constantly to employ 
the nncieut pictogra phic method." — Brinton : Myth* of 
the Sew World , ch. i. 

pic-tor -I -al, o. [Lat. pictorins , from prefer 
= a painter.) Of or pertaining to a picture cr 
pictures ; forming pictures ; of the oature of 
a picture ; illustrated by or represented in 
pictures. 

pictorial -lichen, s. 

Bot (PI) .* The tribe Graphidei (q.v.), 

pic tor'-i-al ljr, odv. [Eng. pictorial; -ly.] 
In a pictorial manner ; by means of pictures 
or eograviogs. 

*pic-toi / ic, *pic-tor -ic-al, a. [Lat. 
pictor = a paioter ; Eng. adj. suff. -tc, -icah] 
PictoriaL 


Piets, s. pi. [PlCT.J 
Piets’ house, s. 

ArckeoL (PL): Small stooe houses bntlt 
underground in Scotland, probably as places 
of concealment duriog war or other dangers, 
[Bruoh.] 

* pic -tur-a-ble, O. [Eng. picture); -able. ] 
Capabfe of’being pictured or painted. 

* pic -tu-ral, a. & s. [Eog. picture) ; -aL] 

A, As adj. ; Pertaining or relating to pic- 
tures; represented by pictures ; pictorial. 

"Hor^co Walpole. . . hu traced the history of 
gardening In a pictural ecuse."— Scott: Pro te Work*. 
ixi. 80. 

B. As subst. ; A picture, a representation. 

M Painted fail* . . . with pirturak 
Of magistrates.* Spenser: F. Q.. 1L lx. 5S. 

pic -ture, s. [Lat. pic/ura = the art of paint- 
ing, a' painting ; prop. fem. sing, of pieturvs, 
fut. par. ofptayo=to paint; Fr. peinture; 
Sp. A Port, pin turn ; ltal. pintura, pittura.] 

* 1. The art of representation by drawing or 
painting. 

•' Picture Is the Invention of heaven."— Ben Jowoit: 

Discoveries. 

* 2. The work of a painter ; paioting, 
"tyUuhhau. when he saw any well-expressed Image 

of grief either in picture or In sculpture, would usually 
weep."— Wotton : liematn*. 

3. A painting or drawing exhibiting the 
likeness of anything; a painted representation 
of any natural scene or actiou ; a likeness 
drawn in colours ; a likeness generally ; a 
drawing, a portrait. 

* 4. A representation io aoy way ; a figure, 
a modeL 

" The young king's Picture waa found In her Cloeet 
In virgin-wax. tloieell; Letters, p. 59. 

5. Any resemblance or re presen Lit ion either 
to the eye or to tbe miod ; an image. 

** Still she heard him. still his picture form’d.* 

Tennyson ; Lancelot * Elaine. 9S«. 

6. A representation in words; a vivid 
description. 

“Mr. Howard, we can well believe, doee not Intend 
to overcharge hia picture!'— £re»nny Standard, Oct 23, 
1385. 

picture -hook, s. A book ornamented 
with pictures. 

picture-cleaner, &. One whose business 
is to clean aod restore l.tlic brightness of 
colours in old paintings ; a picture-restorer. 

picture documents, s, pi 

Anthrop. : The name given by Tylor to 
records either entirely pictorial, or consisting 
of a mixture of pictures and Spanish aud 
Aztec words in ordinary writing, which con- 
tinued in use io Mexico, even in legal pro- 
ceedings, for many years after the arrival of 
Cortez, and for tbe interpretation of which 
special officers were appointed. 

” It is to this transition-period that we owe many, 
perhapsiuost, of thepirf urc-dort/ments still preserved. 
— Tylor : Early Hist. Mankind (ed. ISVs). p. 95. 

picture-frame, 5. A border, more or 
less ornamented, set rouod a picture. 

picture gallery, s. A gallery or large 
room iu which pictures are hung or exhibited. 

”In this great pirture-pallcry of Death." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, e. 

picture-restorer, s. [PicTCBE-cLEAjfER.] 

picture-writing, s. 

Anthropology : 

1. The art of recording events and sending 
messages by means of pictures representing 
the things or actions in question. (Tylor.) It 
differs from tbe hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 
in that nooe of the pictures are phonetic. 

2. The record of an event, or a message 
sent, by a pictorial representation. 

”Tho picture-writings are not only similar to one 
another, hut are like what children make untaught, 
even iu civilised countries.’*— 7>tar ; Early Hist. Stan, 
kind (ed. 1S7S). p. S3. 

pic -ture, r.L [Picture, s.J 

1. To paint or draw a picture, likeness, or 
representation of; »o represent by painting; 
to represent pictorially. 

, ** Where your true Image pictured lies." 

shakes p. : Sonnet U. 

2. To bring or form before the mind's eye ; 
to form an ideal representation of ; to image. 

3. To describe io a vivid manner ; to depict 
vividly. 

“The frolics of the hear-garden moet vividly pic 
lured." — Knight: PtcL. Hist. Eng., 1L 875. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ®, ca = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


picturelike— piece 
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4, To represent, to describe. 

“Justice Indeed I* pictured blind .** — South ? Sermons, 
TOl. viL, fter. 14 

5. To draw or form pictures or representa- 
tions of things on. 

" The pictured niroa of Lombardy decorated tbe 
walle.'*— 4y«on : Ilienzi, bk. L, ch. |v. 

plo'-turc-fiko, n. [Eng. picture ,* -like.) Like 
a picture ; after the manner of a picture. 

"It wo* no better than jncturc-Uke to bung by the 
wail.**— Shakesp. : Coriolanu a. L & 

* pic'-tu-rer, 8. [Eng. picture); -cr.) A 
painter. 

"Let me goe to tbe piefurera, 1 see goodly faoe* end 
am never the f.iyrer. - — //;<. Hall : Contempt. ; Z adieu*. 

pic-tu-resque' (quo as k), a. k s . [Hal. 
pittoresco, from juttitra = a picture; Fr. pit- 
toresipu.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Forming, or suited for, a pleasing pic- 
ture; having that quality which comprises 
the materials for a good picture, natural or 
artificial. 

"You have view# of some palace, or church, or 
•qnare, or fountain, the moat pfef ur«sr/ue and noble 
one can imagine.'*— Gray Letter from Rome, April, 
1740. 

2. Abounding with livid and striking 
Imagery or ideas ; graphic, vivid : as, piefu- 
resgue language. 

B. As subst. : That which is picturesque ; 
that which comprises the materials for a good 
picture, natural or artificial, consisting of 
isnch objects as present a variety of colours, 
and an agreeable diversity of light and shade, 
and are found ia what is termed romaotie 
scenery. 

•'The lovers of the picturesque still repret the woods 
of oak and arbutus."— Macaulay : Hist. Hug., ch. xil. 

pic tu resque'-ly (que as h), ndv. [Eng. 
piclurestpie ; -ly.) lu a picturesque manner. 

pic tu-resque'-ncss (quo ns k), s. [Eng. 
picturesque ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being picturesque. 

"Clear and unaffected rletnretqvjmeu of language." 
—Daily Telegraph, June 0, 1885. 

* pic tu resq’-msh (q as k), a. [Eng. pic- 
turesque; - ish .) Pertaining or belonging to 
the picturesque. 

♦* That waked a picturesquUh thought" 

Combe : Dr. Syntax, t 16. 

* pic'-turize, v.L [Eng. picture); -ize.) To 
picture ; to represent in or by a picture ; to 
form into a picture. 

pi-cul', s. [Chin.] A Chinese weight of 133$ lbs. 
It is divided into 100 catties, or 1,000 taels. 
Also called Tan. 

* pic'-u-lot, 9. [Eng. dimiuu, from Lat. picus 
(q.v.)^ 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : The genus Picumnas. 

2. PI. : The eub-family Picumnlnse (q.v.). 

•pi-cum-nT-nse.s.pL [Mod. Lat. picumn(u$); 
Lat. fern. pi. ndj. auff. -irnz.] 

Ornith: Piculets ; a sub-family of Picidre. 
Bill abort, straight, compressed ; wings 
rounded ; tail short, feathers broad, rounded 
at the extremity. Found in the warmer parts 
of both hemispheres. 

pl-cum'-nus, a [A Latin deity, the persoai- 
ficatiou of the woodpecker.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the Picrnn* 
tilmc (q.v.). Habitat, Tropical Asia. More 
usually a genus of Picidte (q.v.). 

pl'-CUS, s. [Lnt. = a woodpecker.] 

1. Ornith.: Woodpecker (q.v.) ; the typical 
genus of the family Picidie (q.v.), with forty* 
two species, ranging over the Pala*.nrctic, 
Oriental, Nearelle, and Neotropical regions, 
liil) cuncate, cylindrical ; culmeu, from which 
the Intend ridges are removed, straight. There 
are numerous Aninhan species, iitmuig which 
the Flicker, a common woodpecker of the 
United StutcH, may ho specially inenlioued. 

2, Palcront. : From the Miocene (?) onward. 

pid' ding tSn itc, [After Mr. Piddlngion, 
who first described it ; snflf. -itc (3/in.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral constitut- 
ing the ash-gray mass of the Shalka meteoric 
atone. Hardness, 6*3; «p. gr. 3*4 1 2 ; fracture 
resinous ; contains small grains of chromite. 
Analysis yielded : silica, 57*66 ; protoxide of 


iron, 20*65 ; magnesia, 19*0; lime, 1*53, with 
a trace of alumina = 98*84. Dana makes it a 
sub-species of Anthophyllite, with which it 
agrees iu composition. 

pid' -die, * pid del, v.i. [Another form of 
peddle (q.v.).] 

• 1. To deal In or concern one’s self with 
trifles; to attend to trivial matters; to be 
over nice or precise. 

" Plddeling about theyrbowe and ah of tea" — Atcham: 
Toxophilus, | •. 117 . 

• 2. To pass one’s time carelessly or lazily. 

•• Content with little. 1 can jAtblle here 

Ou hrocoll and muttou round the year." 

Pope : Horace, sat. 2. 

• 3. To pick at table ; to eat daiutily or 
squeamishly or without appetite. 

"To piddle like a lady hived ing " 

Swi/t : Stella at Wood Park. 

4. To make water; to urinate. 

pid -dler, s. [Eng. piddUje); -er.) One who 
piddles, 

* pid'-dling, a. [Eng. piddl(e) ; Tri- 

vial, petty, frivolous, minute, paltry. 

" Some piddling cri tick > . . . have found fault with 
the last I mcutiuned." — T. Bull : Genuine Letters, il. 
288 . 

pid'- dock, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Wei. pul 
= a tapering-point. 1 

Zool. : The molluscous genus Pholas (q.v.). 

* pide, a. [Pied.] 

pio (1), * pye (1), s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Ir 

pighe ; Gael, pighe, pigheann = a pie.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A fruit or meat pasty ; an article of food 
consisting of meat or fruit baked with a paste 
over. 

2. A mould or pit for preaerving potatoes, 
Ac. ; a compost heap. 

II. Print. : A mass of type mixed up Indis- 
criminately. 

II (1) To go to p fe-' To be mixed up indis- 
criminately. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

"Your military ranked Arrangement going all (as 
the typographers say of set types iu a similar case) 
rapidly to pie." —Carlyle : French Revolution, vol. il., 
book iL, cb. iv. 

•(2) To make a pie : To combine in order to 
make an advantageous contract. 

“The French party aro making a pye"— Bowes: 
Correspondence {15&S). 

* pie (2), * pye (2), S. [Fr. pie , from Lat. pica 

= a magpie ; prob. allied to picus = a wood- 
pecker.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A magpie. 

"S^ch a* will iiedcs so file at a pye, and catch a 
dttwe."— Atcham : Scholcmaster, bk. lL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A chatterer, a tale-teJlcr, a gossip. 

(2) The sum total, the whole quantity. 

(3) The beam supporting the gin for loading 
timber, 

II. Ecclcs.: A table or directory for devotional 
services ; a table or rule in the old Homan 
Offices, showing in a technical way how to 
find out the service to be read upon each day. 
"The number au<l luvrdne** nf the rule* called the 
pie."— Common Prayer. |Pref.) 

* By cock arul pie : An oath in which cock 
Is a corruption of God, and pie ia the Homan 
service-book. 

" By cock nnd pie, yon ehall not choose, elr : ©om» 
come."- Shdkesp . .' Berry Wives of Windsor, L L 

* pie-coated, a. FIcd-coated (q.v.). 

"The tulips lu Mynheer Van Dunck'a garden* were 
not more gorgeous than the liveries of these pie-coated 
retainer*. —T ha eke ray : Book of Snobs, ch. 11. 

plo -bald, * pyo balled, n. [Eng. pic (2), a., 
and bald or halted = streaked, from Wei. bal = 
having a white atreak on the forehead.] 

1. Lit. : Having patches of various colours ; 
party-coloured, pied. 

" A piebald *tcid of Thmelun strain he pressed." 

Drydrn : Yirgd ; .t.neid lx. 6A 

2. Fig. : Diversified, mixed, heterogeneous, 
mongrel. 

plc^o, * pccc, * pcoco, * peso, 8. [Fr. 

piece, a word of unknown origin ; cf. Low Lat. 
jvt/ica, prfium = a piece of land ; bp. piexft = 
a piece; l’orl. jwpi ; Ital. ve:zn ; Gr. 
(pern)=n foot, the hem or border of n gar- 
ment.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A part or fragment of anything separated 
or detached in any manner from the whole. 

" lie cut It Into peers twelfe,” Gower : C. A., vlL 

2. A part, portion, nr fragment of anything; 
not separated or detached. 

" A man that 1* In Rome can acarce *e* an ohtect 
that diaja not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or 
historian.** — Addison. 

3. A thing considered separately, whether 
regarded as a part of a whole, or as a thing 
complete in itself. 

" Dumb a* a senator, and a* a priest 
A piece of lucre cburch-luruilure at best-** 

Cotcper ; Tiroctmam, 425. 

4. A definite or certain quautity or poition 
of certain things; as— 

(1) A definite quantity of cloth ; a piece ol 
muslin is 10 yards ; a piece of calico, 2b yards ; 
Irish liaeu, 25 yards ; Hanoverian linen, 100 
double ells or 12S yards. 

(2) A definite quantity of paper-hnngings, 
containing about sixty-three superficial feet. 
French papers, however, vary iu breadth, ac- 
cording to quality. 

5. A distinct or definite portion of labour ; 
work produced. 

6. A composition, a performance ; espec. 
applied to artistic or literary compositions or 
performances ; as, a piece of music, apiece of 
poetry, a piece of plate. 

• 7. An individual, a person. (Applied to 
males or females.) 

" 1 bad a wife, a passing princely *>e«w." 

JJirrour far Magittratcs, p. 208. 

• 8. Applied io contempt to a woman ; a 
prostitute, a strumpet. 

9. An individual, as possessing onlyn slight 
degree of a quality. 

"If I bad uot bceu a piece of a logician."— Sidnev: 
Arcadia. 

10. A coin : as, a piece of eight, a three- 
penny piece. (The piece was formerly a gold 
coin of the value of 2‘2s.) 

• 11. A vessel or cask of wine ; a butt. 

12. A measure of brandy, corresponding Ut 
the butt of wine. 

13. A gun, a firearm : as, a field ptt£4, * 

fowling piece. 

• H. A castle, a building, a town. 

"Ol thl» towu and pece Count de Fuente* had ttM 
command."— Speed : hist. Great Britain, p. 1,169. 

t 15. A weapon, offensive or defensive. 
"There wo* a little quiver fellow, and o’ would 
manage you bis piece thus.’*— Shakesp. : i Henry IV , « 

111. 2. 

• 1C. A drinking-cap. 

" Peses, masarn, and spones." Robin Hood, L S3. 

11. Technically: 

1. fiaakbind. : A tablet of leather occupying 
a panel on tbe back. 

2. Chess: One of the superior men, as dis- 
tinguished from a pawn. 

3. Her. : An ordinary or charge. The fesse, 
the bend, the pale, the bar, the cross, tho 
saltier, and the chevron are called honourable 
pieces. 

•J 1. Of a piece , all of a piece: Alike, like ; 
of the same aurt. (Often followed by tcif/u) 

"Scareuly any other part of his life win of a piece 
with that splendid commencement.** — Macaulay : 
Hist, h'ng., cb. xv. 

2. To give a piece qf one’s mind: To speak 
plainly or bluntly to one. (Generally in an un- 
complimentary manner.) 

3. To fall to pieces : 

(1) To become disorganized ; not to keep 
together. 

** During practice they had sometime* kept together, 
and bad *omcUme* /alien to pieces."— Field, April 4, 
1885 . 

(2) To bo brought to bed of a child. 

piece-goods, 8. pi. Goods generally roiq 
by the piece, as cotton shirtings, loiigelotha,. 
sheetings, Ac. 

* ploco mastor, A middleman, be- 
tween tho employer and employed. [Piece- 
work.] 

pio 50, v.L k i. [Piece, a) 

A. Ti ransitiir : 

]. To mend by the addition or Insertion of 
a plena; to pat. h, 

" Here and there pieced with inuY thread" 

Shnketp. Ta filing nf the Mut*. Ilk X 

• 2. To Increase, to enlarge, to add to. 

** Twice five hundred, with their frlemD 1<> t-ieec ern." 

. (‘oriiNiini**. 11. a 
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pieceless— piercing 


* 3. To unite, to join. 

* B. Intran*. : To unite by a coalescence 
of parts ; to fit together. 

** It pieced better and followed more close upon the 
bruit of PlauU^euefs escape .*'— Bacon : Henry 17/., 
p. 23. 


pieijc' less, a. [Eng piece; -less.] Not con- 
ejstmg of pieces ; whole, compact, entire. 


'• In those poor types of God. round circles j so 
ItMigiou'a type* the pieceleu centers flow. ' 

/tonne; To Countess of Bedford, 


* pie9e -Iy, adv. [Eng. piece; -ly.] In pieces, 
piecemeal. 


piefe meal, *peee-mcl, piece meale, 
* piece mcle, adv., a., A s. [Eng. jrieee; 
an If. -meal — -Mid. Eng. melt ; A.S. vuelum, 
dat. pL of rrutl — a portion, a piece.] 

A. As adverb : 

L In pieces, in part9, iu fragments. 

" The Greeks beneath. 

Are piecemeal torn." Dryden : Virgil ; Jin. II. 636. 

2. By pieces ; piece by piece ; by little and 
little in succession. 

*' And their masts fell down piecemeal:' 

Byron : Darkness. 

* B. v4s adj. : Mads up of pieces ; single, 
separate. 

•' This edition was printed . . . from pleceme.il 
part* written out for the use of the actors.**— Pope: 
Shakes pear c. IPref.) 

* C, As subst. : A piece, a fragment, a por- 
tion. 


* piefe'-mealcd, a. [Eng. piecemeal; -ed.] 
Divided or broken up into pieces. 


Min. : A monoclinic mineral, its forms and 
angles resembling those of epidote. Hardness. 
6*5 ; sp. gr. 3*404 ; lustre, vitreous, somewhat 
pearly on some faces ; colour, reddish-brown 
to reddish-biack, when thin, columbioe-red ; 
streak reddish. Compos. : that of epidote 
(q.v.), in which a large part of the alumina is 
replaced by sesquioxide of manganese. Dana 
makes it a species, and the Brit. Mus. Cat., a 
variety of epidote. Found at San Marcel, Yal 
d’Aosta, Piedmont. 

pied ness, * pide nesse, s. [Eng. pied ; 
-ficss.J The quality or state of being pied ; 
variegation or diversity of colour. 

" Their likenease and uniformity in roundne^e, 
orieu tuess, and jndcncue of many excellent colours. — 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iu. 269. 

pie-douche , (i a9 y), s. [Fr. piedouche , 
from Ital. peduccio = a console, a corbel.] 
Archieol.: A bracket, pedestal or socle, 
serving to support a bust, candelabrum, or 
other ornament. 

* pledpoudre (as pya^poudr ), a. [Pie- 
poudre.] 

pie droit (as pya drwa), s. [Fr., from 
pied = a foot, aud droif = straight, right.] 

.4 reft. : A pier attached to a wall. It has 
neither cap nor base, aud therein differs from 
a pilaster. 

* pied stall, $. [Pedestal.] 

piel, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An iron wedge for 
boring stoues. 


pi§9e ner, s. [Eng. piece; -ner.] 

1. (See extract). 

** The children whose duty It 1 j to walk backwards 
and forwards before the reels on which the cottou, 
ailk. or worsted is wound for the purpose of joining the 
threads when they break are .called piecere or pi- cc- 
tiers Mrs. Trollope: Michael Armstrong, cb. via. 

2. One who supplies the rolls of wool to 
the shipper in woollen manufacture, 

ple5'-€r, s. (Eng. piec{e) ; -er.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who pieces or patches ; 
a patch er. 

2. Weaving : The same as Piecener, 1. 

pleee'-work, s. & a. (Eng. piece , and work.] 

A. .dssu&sf. : Work dons and paid for by 
the piece or job, in contradistinction to 
work paid for by the time occupied on it. 

B. -<4s adj. : Done or paid for by the piece 
or job. 

" The riveters have refou n to accept the reduction 
on the picc^cork rete proposed, and have left work."— 
Weekly Echo. Sept. 6, 1885. 

t pie5e’-work-er, S. [Eng. piece, and worker.] 
Oue who works by the piece or job; ons who 
does piecework. 

•* The pieceworkers have not ret made any repre- 
■enUtion to him ."— Daily Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1S35. 

pied, * pide, * pyed. a. (Pie (2), s.] Varie- 
gated, party-coloured, spotted, marked or 
variegated with large spots of different 
colours ; wearing party-coloured dress. 

pied-dishwasher, $. [Pied-waotail.] 
pied-grallina, $. 

Ornith. : Grallina picata , the Magpie Lark, 
Or Little Magpie, of the Australian colonists. 

pied-hornhill, s. 

Ornith. : Anthraccceros malabarica. It is 
remarkable in evincing a preference for a fish 
diet. 

p!ed-kingfisher, s. 

Ornith. : Ceryle rudis, common in India and 
Africa. 

pied-seal, $. 

Zool. : Pennant’s name for Monachus albi- 
txnter, the Monk Seal. 

picd-wagtaiL pied dishwasher, s. 

Ornith . : MoUtcilla lugubris 

pied-wolf, s. 

Zool : A variety of Canis occidental^, the 
American Wolf. It is the Lupus slide of 
Richardson. 

*pied'-Coat-£d, a. [Eng. pied and coated .] 
Having a pied or party-coloured coat. 

" A plaicoated piper came thither.**— Hoteell : Let- 

tars. bk. 1., | 6, lett 49. 

pled -mont-ite, s. [After Piedmont, where 
found ; sutl. -ite (Min..).] 


* pieled, a. [Peeled.] 

pie-man, s. [Eng. pie (1), and man.] One 
who makes or sells pics. 

piend, s. [Dan. pind = a pin or peg; Ger. 
pinne.] [Pees.] 

* pie -povtr dered, a. (Piepoudre.] Having 
dusty feet. 

pie -pd^ dre (dre as dcr), pie'-pow- 
der, pi -po^-der, s. [O. Fr. pied = a 
foot, and pouldre (Fr. poudreux) — dusty.] 

Old Law: An ancient court of record 
in England, once incident to every fail* or 
market. The steward of the lord of the 
manor or the owner of the tolls was the 
judge. It was instituted to administer 
justice in all commercial injuries done in 
that fair or market, and not in any pre- 
ceding. 

** The lowest, and at the same time the most expe- 
ditious court of justice known to the law of Eacrlead, 
is the court of piepoudre, so called from the duety feet 
of the suitors ; or. according to Sir Edwerd Coke, 
because justice is there done as speedily as dust can 
fall from the foot."— Blackstone : Comment, bk. iii., 
ch. 2. 

pier, * pere, s. [O. Fr. piere (Fr. pierre) — a 
stone, trom Lat. petra; Gr. irtrpa (j>etra)— a 
rock, a stone ] 

1. A detached pillar or wall supporting the 
ends of adjoining trusses or spans; or the 
springera of adjacent arches. 

The term standing pier ia sometimes 
applied to the isolated structure ; abutment 
pier to a wall from which spriDgs the land- 
ward arch of a bridge. 

2. The portion of a wall between the win- 
dows or doors. 

3. The pillar or post on which a gate is 
hung. 

4. An upright projecting portion of wall, 
similar to a pilaster, throwing the intervening 
sunken portions into panel. 

5. A buttress. 

6. A mole or jetty extending out from the 
land into the water, adapted to form a landing- 
place for passengers or merchandise from 
ships which float in the deep water alongside 
the pier or wharf. They are variously con- 
structed. Some are founded on piles, with 
cross-timbers, braces, and sheathing ; floor- 
timbers afford a road for the traffic. The 
wooden structure is sometimes filled up with 
stone, like a dike ; at other times it is of the 
nature of trestle-work. 

" A stihle bridge runs cross from side to side ... 

Ami juttuig piers the wintry floods abide." 

/force: Lucan, iv. 24. 

*1 A Pier and Harbour Act was passed in 

1 S 62 . 

pier-arch, s. 

Arch. : An arch supported on a pier. 


pier-glass, s. A large looking-glasj 
between windows. 

pier-table, s. A table placed between 
windows. 

pier -age (ageasig), s. [Eng. pier; -agt.) 
Toll paid for the use of a pier. 

pi-er-ar -dl-a, s. [Named after Mr. Pierard 
of Kew.] 

Bot. : A genus doubtfully placed by Lindley 
among the Sapindeie, but now removed to the 
Euphorbiaceae. Small trees, with alternate, 
simple leaves, and long, slender racemes o( 
unisexnal flowers, and three-celled ovaries. 
Fierardia dulcis, the Clioopa, grows in Ma- 
lacca ; P. saliva , the Ramleh or Lutco, in 
Malacca, Pegu, and Tipperah. Both have 
edible fruits. 

pier9e, * perce, v.t. A i. [Fr. percer, prob. 
from O. Fr. pertuisier = to pierce, from Lafc. 
pertusus , pa. par. of pertundo.] [Pertcse.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To penetrate or transfix, ss with » 
pointed instrumeot. 

2. To penetrate, to force a way into. 

•* Can curses pierce the clouds and enter heaven t" 
Shakrsp. : iiichard ///..La 

3. To touch, move, or affect deeply ; to sink 
into the feelings or heart. 

" Pierc'd with grief the much lov'd youth he view’d.* 
Pope : Hamer ; Iliad xi. 323. 

4. To penetrate into, as into a secret plan 
or purpose. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To penetrate, as a pointed instrument. 

“And pierced to the skin, but bit no more." 

Spenser; F. </., I!. Till. 44. 

2. To penetrate; to force or make a way 
into anything. 

3. To penetrate, so as to affect or move. 

" Her tears will pierce into a marble heart." 

Shakes p. : 3 Henry 17.. ilL L 

* 4. To penetrate, to dive. 

"She would not pierce further into bis meaning.*— 
Sidney: Arcadia. 

pler 9 e -a-ble, * perce-a-ble, a. [Eng. 

pierce ; -able.] Capable of being pierced. 

** Not perceable with power of any »tarr." 

Spenser : F. Q.. L L 7. 

plerged, pa. par. & a. [Pierce.] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Penetrated ; entered into 
by force, perforated. 

2. Her. : Applied to any bearing which U 
perforated so as to show the field under it 

pler’-9el , s. [Pierce, v.] A gimlet for open- 
ing vent-holes in casks of liquor; a piercer. 

pierg'-^r, * perc-er, * pers-er, *. [Eng. 

pierc(e); -er. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which pierces or 
penetrates. 

* 2. One who or that which moves or 
affects strongly. 

" Such a strong percer is money."— Ball : Henry Tf. 
(an. 16). 

3. An instrument for piercing, boring, or 
penetrating ; specif., an instrument for making 
eyelet holes ; a stiletto, a pierceb 

4. A sail-maker’s awl. 

5. A bow-drilL 
IL Technically: 

t 1. Entom.: An ovipositor (q.v.). 

2. Founding : A vent-wire. 

3. Needlework : A sharply-pointed instru- 
ment of steel, ivory, or motlier-of-pearl, em- 
ployed for making holes for embroidery, th« 
shanks of buttons, eyelet-holes, Ac. 

pier^'-mg, pr. par. A a. [Pierce.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. -4s adjective : 

1. Penetrating. 

2. Affecting or moving deeply. 

** With anguish Ajax views the piercing right." 

Pof>e : Homer; Iliad xv. 508. 

3. Very severe or sharp : as, piercing cold, 
a piercing wind. 

4. Exceedingly sharp, penetrating, or keen. 

*• Hi 3 piercing eyes through all the battle stray.’ 
Pope : Homer; Iliad xllL 1.0X3. 
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piercing-file, s. A sharp and narrow 
file to enlarge a narrow drilled hole. 

plcrcing-saw, $. A thin blade fastened 
by acrew-clamps, in a light frame, and used 
lor piercing gold and silver. 


. pic^'-mg-ljf, * *• pears- ant -lye, adv . 

[Eng. piercing ; -Jy.] In a piercing manner; 
with penetrating or pierciog force or effect; 
aliarply, closely. 

’* So pcarzantlye to prye 

With eagle's syghte." Itrant : II or act; sat. 11L 


pierc ing ncs3,s. [Eng.pferciuy; -n«8.] The 
quality or atate of being piercing or pene- 
trating; keenness, sharpness. 

'* The quick iicjm and piercingnets of Its thought*." — 
Drrfutm : Phytico-Theotogg, tik. v., ch. 1. 


pi-er-clle', s. [Fr.] A mass of stooes fllliog 
a ditch and covered with clay. 


Pl-er'-i-an, a. [Lat. Pitrius.) [PiERiOEa] Of 
or pertaining to the Pierides or .Muses. 

*• Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian spring." 

Pope : Ettay on Criticism, It. 15. 

Fi-cr'-i def, s. pi [Lat.] 

Class. Myth. : A name given to the Muses, 
from the district of Picria in Thessaly, their 
natal region. 

pl-er'-i-di, pl-er-i-dr-na), s. pi [Mod. 
Lat. pier(is), genit. pierid(is); masc. pi. adj. 
autf. -i, orfem. -in<r.] 

Entom. : A anb-family of Papillonidae. Inner 
margin of the hind wing not concave. Six 
British genera : Gonepteryx, Colias, Aporia, 
Pieris, Anthoeharis, aod Lcucopbasia. 

pi'-er-is, s. [Sing, of Gr. IliepiSev (Pierides) 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the Pieridi. 
Antenna? long and slender, with a distinct 
knob at the end ; wings white in the female, 
with a dark apot near the anal angle ; larva 
green, or green and black atriped with yellow. 
Two broods in a year, feeding on Crnciferse 
and Resed aeeie. Four are British : three eom- 
inon, viz., Pieris brassiere, the I^rge, and P. 
rajxe, the Small White (Cabbage), and P. napi, 
the Green-veined White; one rare, viz., P. 
duplidicr, the Bath White, in which the green- 
ish under-side of the lower wing is spotted 
with white. 


* pier-rlo, s , [Fr. pierre rie = jewels, from 

pierre — a stone.] Jewels, jewelry. 

pi-et, 8. [Piot.] 

pl-e'-ta, s. [ltal.] A representation, In sculp- 
ture, of the Virgin Mary bolding the dead 
Christ in her arms. 

pi-o-ti^m, s. [Pietist.] 

1. The principles or practice of the Pietists. 

" Historically, Pietism may l>e described os the 
fonnulAriftAlton of the popular discontent at the arid 
dogmatism wliich the [Lutheran] Church'* continual 
conflict with Geneva and Koine had made endemic iu 
the Lutheran pulpit*. — lllunt : Diet. 8ects, p. ii'j. 

2. Extremely atrict devotion or affectation 
of devotion. 

" A large proportion. probably of the recluse*, *oon 
drooped into the inaulty of a trivial pietism ." — 
Taylor : Enthusiasm, $ 8, p. 20 o. 

pi -0 tist, t. [Fr. pictiste.) 

1. Ord, Lang. : One who makes a display or 
affectation of strong religious feelings. 

*• The piefuf delighting In tho Word of God."— Brit. 
Quart, Eeeiew, Ivli. 177. 

2. Church Hist. (PI.): A party of Reformers 
in tho Lutheran Church in tho seventeenth 
century. The leader of the movement, an 
Alsatian, Philip Jacob Speuer (1635-1705), 
when i*astor in Frankfort, iu 1670, was in the 
habit of holding private gatherings in which 
the Scriptures were explained practically 
rather than dogmatically, and, this movement 
spreading, SjM'iier published ills Put Desideria, 
in which lie deplored the Incessant preaching 
of dogma, advocated reform in education, and 
formulated the opinion that a virtuous life 
was of more importance than a correct creed. 
After Speller's death the Executive, interfered, 
and proscribed the open profession of Pietism, 
so that Its professors had no opportunity of 
forming a new sect. 

“The principal reforms demanded hy the Piet lift, to 
he gathered fioin the writ tug* of their h Silers. were 
these : First, that the theological school* should be ro. 
formed hy the alioUtloii of nil systematic theology, 
philosophy, nml metophyidc* ; mid that inornl*. mid 
not doctrine, should form the stojdo of nil preaching. 
Secondly that only those person* should lie admitted 
Into the Lutheran ministry wlnw*e live* were sample* 
a l living piety."— Blunt : Piet. Xecli, |». 430. 


pi c-tist-ic, pi c tisf-ic al, a. [Eng. 
jnetist ; -tc, -tea/.] Of or pertaining to the 
Pietists, or to those who make a display of 
strong religious feeling. 

" Found Among the pietistie, nonreslstmit sects.”— 
Scribner t Magazine, Aug.. 187'J. pi S6‘t. 

pi et ra du ra^ s. [ltal.] A species of 
inlaid work composed of hard stones, Mich as 
agate, jasper, chalcedony, caruelian, and lapis- 
lazuli, set ina slab of marble, generally black. 
The marble is worked to a thickness not much 
exceeding an eighth of an inch ; the design 
is drawn upon it and cut out with the saw and 
file. The hard stones, formed to the desired 
shapes by the usual processes of gem-cutting, 
are accurately fitted into the spaces thus cut 
out, and the whole ia attached as a veueer to 
a thicker slab. 

pi ct' re com mes'-so, 5. [ltal.] A species 
of inlaying in precious stones. The stones 
are cut into thin veneers, and sawn into shape, 
by means of a wire ami emery powder, and 
finally fitted at the lapidary's wheel. 

pi'-C-ty, * pi-e-tie, s. [Fr. piete , from Lat. 
pivtatem, ace. of pietas = piety ; pius = duti- 
ful, pious (q.v.); ltal. picta; JSp. piedad. Pity 
and piety are doublets.] 

*1. Filial reverence; reverence of one’s 
parents, friends, or country ; duty and devo- 
tion to one's parents ; filial affection. 

2. Reverence towards the Supreme Being, 
and love of his character; obedient love of 
the will of God, and zealous devotion to his 
sendee ; the discharge of duty to God ; 
devotion. 

“ Is piety thus and pure devotion paid." 

Milton : P. L., xL 452. 

pl-cz-om'-e-ter, s. [Gr. mtfa (piezo) = to 
press, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] 

1. An instrument invented by Oersted and 
designed to determine the compressibility of 
liquids, and the degree of compression under 
any given weight. 

2. An instrument inserted into a water-main 
to ahow the pressure of the fluid at that point. 

pif fa-ra'-ro (pi. pif fa ra'-ri), pif-fe- 
ra'-ro (pi. pif fe ra'-ri), s. [ltal.] An 
Italian itinerant musician, who plays on a 
piffaro. 

pif -fSr-6, pif-fer-o, s. [ltal. = a fife ] 

Music : 

1. The old form of the oboe, still iu use in 
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some districts of Italy and the Tyrol. [Ouoe.) 

2. A rude kind of bagpipe with an inflated 
aheepskin for the reservoir, common in Italy, 
and occasionally to he aeen in the atreets of 
London. 

pig (1). * plgge, s. [Put. Ugge, big; Low 
Ger. bigge ; A.!3. pecg ; Dan. pige; Kw. pi go ; 
led. pika.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The young of swine, male or female ; 
awine generally. 

“ They wolwe, os don two planet in a poko." 

Vhaucer : C. T., 4.277. 

(2) The flesh of swine ; pork. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A disagreeable, rough, rude, obstinate 
or cantankerous person. 

(2) Sixpence. (Slang.) 

II. Me tall. : An oblong mass of inetal as run 
from the anidting-funince. 

** A mnlu ch Aimed, called tho sow, Is scrupl'd In the 
floor. Into whl 'h tins metal flow«i from the lapplng-ln'lc 
of tins furnace ; on each side of this are shallow ditches 
to receive the motal from the main stem, and tho 
laterals are called pigi. '—h night : Met. Mich. It. 

*,f 1. A pig in a poke: A blind bargain ; 
aomi-tliing bought, taken, or accepted blindly, 
without the quality or value being known. 
[Poke (1), «.] 

2. A pig's u'hisprr: 

(1) A rather loud whisper. 

(2) A very short space of time. (Slang.) 

3. To bring ant's ]> igs to a ]<rvtly market : To 
make n very bad bargain ; to manage things 
tally. 

4. To drive one's pigs to market : To snore. 


pig-bed, *. 

Smelt. : The bed or series of moulds formed 
of sand into which iron is run from tha 
bla*t-furnaee, and cast into pigs. 

pig-boiiing, s. 

Smelt. : The decarbnrisation of the pig-iron 
by contact with oxidised compounds of iroo, 
whereby carbonic oxide is produced below 
the surface of the molten metal, nnd, in 
escaping, causes the appearance of ebullition. 

plg-cyed, a. Having amall aunkea eye* 
like those of a pig. 

pig faced trigger fish, s. 

Ichthy. : lialistes capriscus. [File-kish.) 

pig-faccs, s . 

Bot. : Mescmbryanthcmum cetpiilatemle. [M*- 

8EMBKYANTHEMUM.] 

pig footed pcramelcs, s. 

Zool. : Cherropius castanotis, from the banka 
of the Murray river. [Peramf.lid.c.] 

pig-iron, s. The same as Pio (l), s., II. 

pig-lead, a. Lead in pigs, as when first 
extracted from the ore. 

pig- pen, s. A peo for pigs ; a pigsty. 

pig-skin, <?. 

1. The skin of a pig. (It ia used chiefly 
for saddlery.) 

2. A saddle. 

" It Is only his third appearance In the pig-tHn thl* 
season."— Field, Dec. 19. 1885. 

pig-sticking, s. Boar-hunting, a term 
used in India, but chiefly confined to Anglo- 
Indians. 

M He has, besides, some good stories to tell of bloek- 
huck - stalking. f>lg - sticking, bear • hunting, and 
elephant-shooting ."— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24, 18*5. 

pig(2),s. [See def.] A contraction of Piggln 
(q.v.). 

pig, v.t. & i. [Pio (1), s.] 

1. To bring forth pigs ; to bear young u 
pigs ; to farrow. 

2. To be huddled together with several 
others in a single room by night as well as by 
day ; to live like pigs. 

" A single room where she pitf* with her relative*." 
Chas. Heads, in Daily Telegraph. March 2, 1878. 

* pi-ga'- 5 i a, $. [Low Lat,] 

Old Costume : 

1. A pointed shoe worn in the Middle Ages, 
having the point made, it is said, like a 
scorpion's tail. 

2. A pointed sleeve. 

pig -eon, * pyg-c-on, * pyg I-onc, s. [Fr. 

jne^on, from Lat. pipionnn, acc. of pipio=m 
young bird, a chirper, irom = to chirp 

or cheep ; from the cry of the young birds ; 
Sp. pichon = a young pigeon ; ltal. piccUmt, 
pijtpione = n pigeon.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the aame sense as II. 

2. Fig. : A greenhorn, a gull, a aimnleton; 
one who ollows himself to be swindled by 
sharpers. (Slang). 

II, Ornithology : 

1. The genus Coin tuba or Columbus (q.v.). 

2. (PL): The family Columbhhe (True 
pigeons). 

3. (PL): The order Columbia or Colunibacc! 
(q.v.). 

II To pluck a pigeon: To swindle a green- 
horn out of his money. 

pigeon-berry, *. 

Bot., i tc. ; The berry of Phytolacca dccandr a. 

pigeon breast, s. 

Pat hot. : A dcfnimity, in which the sternum 
of a child is thrust forward. It is produced 
by rickets. 

pigeon breasted, n. Having a plgoon- 
b reusi (q.v.). 

pigeon English, *. The hnrkimiH nnd 
childish dialect of English, in use iu Chinese 
purls, between the English and American 
merchants and the nat ive traders. 

"Thi’ prnii'iuar of pigeon P'tg’hh is uot KiigtMi hat 
Cl>Uu’<*\ .Viyr»; Comjvtr. Philot g*. li«v. 

*i So called from the w«»ril pigeon being 
used to supply the place of ICugllsh nouns 
unknown to the i lunese. Thus u concert. Is 


boU, b< 5 ^ ; p<Jilt, J< 5 vVl ; cat, 5CII, chorus, 9hin, bengh ; go, £em ; thin, tlds ; sin, as ; expect, ^Ccnophon. exist, ph C 
-ciiUL -tlan = alian. -tion, sion = shun ; -^lon, -§ion =• ziiun. -ciou.3, -tious, -sious — aims, -blc, -tile, Ac. ■— Del, ticL 
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pigeon— pigwidgeon 


called a singsong pigeon, a conversazione a 
talkee pigeon. 

pigecn-express, s. The conveyance of 
intelligence by means of carrier- pigeons ; in- 
telligence conveyed by earner-pigeons. 

pigeon-foot, s. 

Lot. : Geranium molle. 
pigeon-goofie, 5. 

Ornith. ; Die genus Cereopsis (q.v.). 

* pigeon-hearted, a. Timid, easily 

frightened. 

'* I never saw such pigeon-hearted people."— & eaum. 
Jt Flet. : Ptlgnm, iii. 5. 

pigeon hole, • pigin-hole, s. 

1. One of the holes in a dovecot, by which 
the pigeons pass in or out. 

2. A little division or compartment in a case 
for papers. 

*3. (PI) : An old game in which balls were 
rolled through little arches, resembling the 
holes in a dovecot. 

•* Ox roasted whole, horse-racing; pigin-holep' 

liallads on Frost Fair (1631). p. 30. 

* pigeon-hole, v.t. To place or deposit 
in a pigeon-hole. 

** We see the old hureaucrat pigeon-holing lettera."— 
Scribner' i Magazine, March, 1SS0, p. 712. 

pigeon-house, s. A dovecot 

* pigeon -livered, a. Of too mild a 
temper; pigeon-hearted, timid, mild, gentle. 

M But 1 i«q pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall." 

bhaketp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 

pigeon pair, pigeon’s pair, s. A 

boy and a girl ; twins, when a boy and o girl. 

pigeon pea, a. [Angola-pea.] 
pigeon-toed, a. Having the toes turned 

In. 

•'The pigeon-toed step. and the rollicking motion.'* 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; The Head Drummer. 

pigeon wood, s. [Zebha-wood.] 
Jamaica pigeon-wood : 

Bot., £c. : Guettarda spedosa. 

•pig eon, v.t. [Pigeon, $.] To fleece, to 
pluck, to swindle out of money by tricks in 
gambling. 

" Hazard's the word ; if he flies at all 
He a pigeon'd and undone." Observer, No. 27. 

•pig'-eon-ry, s. (Eng. pigeon, s. ; -ry.) A 
place for keeping pigeons ; a dovecot. 

pigg, s. [Piggin.] An earthen pot, vessel, or 
pitcher. 

** I shall wish them In the brown pigg again.**— Seoft ; 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xlix. 

pie -ger-y, s. [Eng. pig (1), a. ; -ry.) A place 
with sties and other arrangements for the 
accommodation of pigs. 

"Inside the substantial brick-built piggeries 
Daily Telegraph. Jon. 2u. 1666. 

• pigges-nie, s. [Pigsnev.] 

£)ig'-gin, s. [Gael, pfyeun, dimin. of ptgeadh, 
pige = an eartlun jar, a pitcher; Ir. pig in 
= a small pail.] A small pot or vessel with a 
handle, for holding liquids. 

** Eroad.inouth'd dishes, noggins, whiskies, and pi, j- 
gins. "— llnywvod ; Lumbar d Opened, p. 48. 

pig’-gish, a. [Eng. pig (1), s. ; -t's/i.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a pig or pigs ; swinish. 

pjg'-head-ed, a. [Eng. pig (1), s., and 
headed.] 

1. Lit. : Having a head like a pig ; having a 
large, ill-shaped head. 

2. Fig. : Stupidly obstinaie or perverse. 

pig head -cd-ly, adv. [Eng. pigheaded ; -ly.] 
In a pigheaded, obstinate, or perverse manner. 

pig head -ed-ness, a. [Eng. pigheaded ; 
-wess.] The quality or state of being pig- 
headed ; stupid or perverse obstinacy. 

* pight ( gh silent), prel & pa. par. of v . & a. 

[Pitch, r.] 

A. As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb); 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pitched. 

2. Determined, fixed. 

**1 dlisnaded him from kls Intent, 

And found him piglu to do it." 

Shakesp. : Lear, IL l. 

•pigh-tel, *pigh-tle, s. [A dirain, from 
pight (q.v.).] A small inclosure. 


* pig -ling, a. [Eng. pig (1), s. ; diinin. suff. 
ling.] A little or young pig. 

"One porker, in particular, a fat little pigling."-. 
Da tig Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885. 

pig-me -an, a. (Pygmean.) 

pig'-ment, a. [Lat. pigmenhtm , from pig-, 
root of puigo — to paint ; Fr. pigment.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. In the same sense as II. 1. 

* 2. A kind of highly-spiced wine, sweetened 
with honey. (Scoff: Jranhoe , ch. iii.) 

1L Technically: 

1. Arts £ Mamtf. : One of the colouring 
materials us°d in painting, dyeing, &c. They 
are partly artificial and partly derived from 
the three kingdoms of nature. 

2. Science : Any colouring of an organic kind 
when its composition cannot be determined, 
or lias no definite name. (Griffith £ HenJrey.) 

3. A not. ; A black or brown matter in the 
cells of the cuticle, the choroid membrane 
of the eye, the posterior surface of the iris, 
and the investing membrane of the spinal 
coni. It consists of molecules, which, when 
they escape from tha ruptured cells, exhibit 
molecular movement. 

pigment -cell, s. 

A nat. (PI.): Cells containing pigment. [Pig- 
ment, 11. 3.] 

pigment-liver, s. 

A nat. £ Pathol. : A liver ascertained, after 
death by severe fever, to be dark or chocolate 
colored, with brown insulated figures on a 
darker ground. 

pigment- molecule, s. [Pigment, IL 2]. 
pigment spot, s. 

Compar. A nat. : The eyespot in tha Infusoria 
and Kotifera. 

pig ment'-al, a. [Eng. pigment ; -al.] Per- 
taining to pigments ; furnished with pigments. 

K Used specially of the cells which secrete 
the coloured portion of the skin and eye, and 
the membraoe formed by such cells, Many 
animals have the power of expanding or con- 
tracting these pigment cells, under nerve 
stimulus, and thus of cliaoging their color. 
This change is in some cases plainly protective. 

pig-ment-ary, a. [Lat. pig men farina.] Tha 
same as Pigmental (q.v.). 

pig’-ment-ed, a. [Eng. pigment ; -ed.] Im- 
bued with pigment ; coloured. 

“The right valve of the oyster la slwiiyi the most 
deeply pigmetUed."— iVature, Nov. 26, 1885, p. 8L 

* pigment -OUS, a. [Eng. pigment; -ous.] 

Pigmeutary. 

pig'-mjf, s. & a. [Pyomt.] 
pigmy bush-buck, 5 . 

Zool. : Cephalophus pygm/ra , the Kleene- 
hoc, or Kleene Blauw-boc, of the Dutch 
colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Antilope pygmtra, of Dcsmarest. It is about 
the size of a rabbit. 

pigmy-footman, s. 

Enlom.: Lithosia pygnurola. Found near Deal, 
pigmy hog, s. 

Entom. : Porcula salmnia, a small pig found 
in the Nepal and Sikim Terai, probably ex- 
tending into Assam and Bhutan. Length, 
including tail, about an inch long, twenty* 
seven iuchea ; height, ten inches ; weight, 
from seven to ten pounds. Blackish -brow o, 
slightly and irregularly shaded with sordid 
amber; nude skin dirty flesh-colour; hoofs, 
glossy brown. There is no mane, and the 
female has but six mamma. It ia rare, aod 
only found in tha recesses of forests. The 
full-grown males live constantly with tha 
herd— from five to twenty individuals— aud 
defend the females and young from harm. 
They eat roots, bulbs, birds’ eggs, insects, 
and reptiles. The female produces from three 
to four at a birth. (Jerdon : Mammals oj 
India.) 

pigmy-rT7lets, s. pi 

Ornith. : The genus Glancidium. 

pigmy-parrots, s. pi 

Ornith, : The genus Nasiterna (q.v.> 

pigmy shrew, s. 

Zool. : Sort's pygmirus. 


* pig'-ner-ate, * pig'-ndr-ate, v.t. [Lat. 

pujneratus , pa. par. of pignero, pigiierorzx 
to pawn ; pij/ius, genit. piynoris =a pledge.] 

1. To pledge, to paw 11 , to mortgage. 

2. To take in pawn, as a pawnbroker. 

pignon (as pen -yon), s. [Fr., from Lat, 
pintts = the pine.] An edible seed of the cone» 
of certain pine-trees, as Pinus Pinea. 

pig'-nor-ar-y, a- [As if from Mod. Lat. 
pujnomriiis.] Tlia same as Pionokative. 
(jr/uirfim.) 

* plg-nor-a'-tion, s. [Lat. pig- 

noratio, from piyncratns, pa. par. of pignero, 
pigneror = to pawn,] [Pignerate.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of pawning, pledging, 
or mortgaging. 

2. Civil Law: The taking of cattle doing 
damage as security, till satisfaction is made. 

* pig'-nor-a tive, a. [Pionobation.] Pledg- 

mg, pawning. 

pig -nus, s. [Lat.] 

Law: A pledge or security for a debt or 
demand. 

pig nut, s. [Eng. pig, and nut.] 

Botany : 

1. The root of Carum bulbocastanvm. 

2. That of Bunium /lexuosum, [Earth-nctt.] 

** 1. with my long nadla, will dig the* pignuts:’ 

Shakes p. ; Ternpsst, iL 2. 

pig -ot-ite, s. [After a Rev. iL Pigot ; suff. 
-ite (iUm.).J 

Min. : A substance produced by wet vega- 
tatiou on granite. The acid constituent was 
called “ mudescous acid " by theauthor(John- 
ston). Compos. : 4 Al 2 03 +*CgHio 04 (the acid) 
-f 27 HO, = a combination of an organic acid 
with alumina. 

Pig'-ott, A noted diamond, hrought to 
England (where it still remains) by Earl Pigott 
and sold iu 1801. 

•pigs'-ney, # pigs-nie, * pigges-nie, 
• pigges-nye, ‘ pygges-nie, * pys-ney, 

s. [For pig's eye: a nye = an eye. See re- 
marks under N.] 

1. Onlinary Language : 

L A term of endearment applied to a girL 

** Come hither, ye piggemye, ye little babe." 

Chaucer : Bemrdis qf Lous. 

2. The eye of a woman. 

II. Lot. : Dianthus Caryophyllus. 

pig'-sty, s. [Eng. pig (1), and sfy.) A sty or 
pen lor piga. 

pig’- tail, s. [Eng. pig (1), and faiL] 

1. The tail of a pig. 

2. Die hair of the head tied up in a long 
queue or cue like a pig's tail. 

"And hiding hia pigtail in &a ample kerchief."— 
Field. Dec. 6. Is 54. 

3. A kiod of tobacco prepared in long 
ropea or tw iats. 

** The tobacco he usually cheweth, called pigtail"— 
Svnft : »» ill. 

U Pigtail and periwig style: 

Arch. : A ludicrous or contemptuous epithet 
applied to the later Rococo style prevailing in 
England frooi about the begiuning of the 
seventeenth century till nearly its closa. 

"And a certain affinity between the architecture of 
the eeventeeuth aud eighteenth centuries, and a me- 
thod of dressing the hair which then prevailed, has 
led to the expression pigtail and persvug style being 
employed to describe the period under consideration. 
—/Cosengarten: Architectural Styles, p. 442. (Trans.) 

pig'-tailed, a. [Eng. piyfaif; -«L] Having 
a pigtail (q.v.), or anything resembling it. 

pigtailed-baboon, s. [Chacma.] 
pigtailed-macaque, s. 

Zool. : Macacus nemestrinus, a short-tailed 
monkey found in Sumatra, Borneo, and tha 
Malay peninsula, where it is frequently domes- 
ticated. 

pig'- weed, s. (Eng. pig (1), and weed.] 

Bot. : The genus Chenopodium (q.v.). 

pig wld^-eon, pig- wig gin, pig-widg- 

in, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful. Pigwiggin ia 
the name of an elf in Drayton’s NymphUiia.] 

A. As subsl : A fairy : hence applied to 
anything very small. 

B. As adj. : Very small, diminutive, pigmy. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
Syrian. ®, ce = e ; ey = a : qu = kw. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


pihlite— pile 
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pihl' it©, *. [After Pihl, a Swedish mining 
dncctor; sutf. -ite (.Via.).) 

Miiu : A micaceous mineral, sometimes oc- 
curring as a pscudomorph after apodumenc. 
Hanluess, 1*5; ap. gr, 2 7 2 to 2’74; lustre, 
pearly ; colour, approaching allver-whito, 
yellowish. Lamina’, when rubbed, separata 
into thin scales. Closely related to pyrophyl- 
lite (q.v.;, but it contains alkalies 

pl -ka, «. [Native name.] 

ZooL : Any Individual of the genua Lagomys 
(q.v.> 

pike, * pic, * pylte, a. [Irish pice = a pike, 
a fork ; piaoh — u pickaxe ; GaeL pic = a pike, 
a pickaxe ; Welsh pig = n point, a pike : picell 
= a javelin ; lirct. pik = a pick, n plck.ixo ; 
Fr. pique. The original sense = sharp point 
or spike: pike, peak, and beak arc all variants 
of the same word ; cf. also }nck nnd peck An 
initial a has been lost : ef. LM, splat r= a 
apike. Peak, pick, s., pique, beak, and spike 
are doublets.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

* 1. A military weapon, consisting of a 
narrow, elongated Innce-head fixed to a pole 
or a simple spike of metal. The end of the 
BtatT had also a spike for insertion !u the 
ground, thus allowing a musketeer to keep off 
the approach of cavalry while attending to 
his other arms. It is now superseded by the 
bayonet. 

The pikes of the rebel nattAllon* began to ehake.*’ 
— MacaiU-ty • lint. Eng., ch. v. 

* 2. A central Rpike sometimea nsed in tar- 
gets, to which they were alllxed by screws. 

3. A peak, a hill or mountain summit; 
generally used in compound names : as, Lang- 
aale Pikes. 

* They are pike* and volcano©.*— Aubrey : Watt, 
P lb 

* 1. A eracowe (q.v.). 

5. A liav- fork, especially a pltching-fork. 

“A rr.ke for to hale up the fltehrti that lie, 

A pike for to pike them op. handsome to drl©." 

Timer : II u* Sundry Furniture. 

6. A Inrge cock of liny. 

* 7. A staff. ( Morte Arthurc, to. 00.) 

" 8. A point, a apike ; a pointed or eharp 
and. 

" Fyke of « shoo."— Prompt. Pore. 

9. A contraction of turnpiko (q.v.). 

“Consequence of vlch, they retires from the world, 
and jhuts thumeelvc* up ili pikeC—hickcne : Pick - 
*r> ck. cb. axil. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ichthy. : Any individual of the gonna 
Ehox (q.v.), Esox Uicius , the Common Pike 1 b 
nuouf the largest freshwater fishes, attaining a 
length of two to four feet. Pikes are extremely 
voracious, and, thongh small flah and froga 
form their ataple food, the remaina of ducka 
and geese have been found in their atomachs. 
They are very long-lived ; and on the evidence 
of nuga, which in the middle ages were aome- 
times put in their gill-eovera, it has been 
maintained that aome Individuals have been 
captured ©t the mature age of 250 yearn. 
The Pikes are mignmtn, and have been known 
to travel overland. The head and hack nro olive- 
brown, sldea paler, belly silvery white; body 
mettled with roundish sputa, which sometimea 
form cross-bars on tail. Tbu English name 1ms 
refers aeo to the elouguted Iona of tho fish, or 
the ahape of its snout. This fish Is of wide dis- 
tribution, being found abundantly in tho waters 
of the United States, Aaia, nnd Eurojio. There 
are four or five other speclep, the most notable 
of them being the Muskallunge of our great 
lakes, which Is often 0 feet long, and a “grand 
giuno fish.” J>ox reticulatue, tho Pickerel of 
the Eastern States, is a smaller species. These 
nro all valuable food fishes. Tho name Pike la 
sometiioea given to aome American perchca and 
Other liah. 

“Tit© growth of the pike If well nopplled with 
food, riTini xlmoxt uni I ml Ud.”— UjueehvlU Word*. 
F*k 14. 1*64. p 14. 

* 2. Turning: A point or centre on which 
to fasten anything to bo turned. 

pike head, s. Tho pointed lop of a 
spear, Ac. (Spenser: E. Q., 1. vii. 37.) 

plko-hoadcd, a. Having a sharp-no in tod 
head. 

Tike-headed alligator : 

Zool. : Alligator fuefna, or mlssUsipjvnsls. 
[M 18S153I riM-A LLIOATOR. ] 

plko-lccepor, *. The keeper of « turn- 
pike. (Dickens: Tickvdck, ch. xxil.) 


pike-perch, a. 

Zool. ; Tho genua Lncloperca (q.v.). 

pike-staff; a. 

L The wooden atafT or abaft of a piko. 

2. A long staff with a sharp spike in the 
lower end, carried la the hand as a support In 
frosty weather. 

* piko (l). v.L [Ft. piquer = to pierce.) To 
pry, to peep. 

** Gag In *t the eortetn plke. m 

Chaucer. Trcllus. UL (C. 

piko (2), v.L l P itch (2), r.) 

pike (3), v.l. [Pick, v ) 

1. To pick. 

2. To nteal. 


pike (4), v JL To convert Into a turnpike. 

(U.S.) 

piked, a. [Eng. pftfr), a.; -ed.) Pointed, 
peaked ; ending in n point ; acuminated. 

“Piked point* of knlve*. which they hxulug gotten 
of the French mto. broke tho name sod put th» i>oint* 
of them lu their ©rrowe* bead*."— Hacktuyt: Potuget, 
ill. 617. 

* plkc-de-vant, a. [Pickedevant.) 


plke'-let, pike -If n, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 
A light cake or muffin ; a crumpet. 

pike'-man, s. rEng. pike, e., and mam.) 

1. A soldier armed with a pike. 


’■And Btmleh*,. by •avage zed Imptill’d, 

Forth ru*h d * plkmian." 

Word-neorth : White Poe, *. 

• 2. A miner working with a pike or crow- 
bar. 

* 3. A turnpike keeper. 

“Very few persona thought tbor# *m any tmpro. 
prlety In bilking • pike ma a. “—Horn i ,\g Chrouiclo, 
July 16, 1857. 


pik'-cr-el, 0. [Pickerel.) 

plk'-ey, s. [Loenl Kentish piky, pfkey = a 

gipsey.] (See etym.) 

“ A large pleco of wo*to land, known a* P«netiden 
Heath, on the border© of Mftldutone. which ha* beeo 
the rendezvous of pikeyt and vagrant*.’*— Daily Chron- 
icle, Aog. 24. 188 L 

pik' -rite, a. [Picmm) 

• pil, v.t. [Pill (2), r.) 

pl'-l&ff; 8. [PlLLAW.) 


pil-age, a. [Pelaoe.) 


pll-ar'-lte, e. [Named after Prof. Pfl&r, of 

Agram ; 6utf. -ife ( Min .). ] 

Jlfin. .* A variety of Chrysocolla (q.v.), con- 
taining over Id per cent, of alumina. Ap- 
peared homogeneous under the microscope, 
ilardneas, 3; sp. gr. 2*62; lustre, 
dull ; colour, light greenish-blue. 

Occurs in Chili. 

pil ft s'- ter, * pil-lfts’-ter, • py- 
las-ter, «. [Fr. pilastre, from 
l tab pilastro = a pilaster, from 
pila =s n fiat-aided pillar ; Lat. pila 
= a pillar.] 

Arch. : A square column, gene- 
rally attached to & wall, as an or- 
namental support to an arch, &c., 
and seldom projecting moro than 
one-fourth or one-third of Its 
breadth from the wall. 

“A bouno which may vtlll be caally 
known by pllaiterw and wrcnthi, the 
graceful work of Macaulay ; cobjntiiiam 

JIut. Eng., ch. lit ri i^rtkic 

pi lfts -tcrod, a. [Eng. pllanter; J.s 2 

•fd.] Furnished or ornamented /’aufj.) 
with pilasters. 

“Til© polish’d wal!« of Inarbl© bo 
Pilotin' d round with porphyry." 

Colton.* Entertainment to PhilUe. 



pi'-lau, pi-law, s. [Pi i.law.] 


* pll 5 h, * pllcho, a. [A.8. pyfee, from Jx>w 
pellima, from Lat. pell is — a skin.) [Pk- 
Lihse.] 

1. A coat or dress of aklus. 

“Clothed lu a pitch* of a earner* bide."— Vdal; Luke 
Til. 

2. A flannel clolh for an infant. 

pil cihartl, pil - Qhcr, a. [Of nneertaln 
origin; tiroh. L'cllie; ef. Ir. ;>tbe(r = a nil- 
chard; Ir. pclog : Gaol. ;W//{7=a porpoise. 
Thu final d is exercsretit. (.sTcaf.)J 

Ichthy. : Clupea pllchardue, an Important 


fooil-fish, never al>sent from the coast of Cora 
well, the seat of the pilchard fiahery, which 
commences in July, and Fists till the galea ot 
the autumnal equinox set in. It al*mndn also 
on tho coast of Portugal and In the Mediter- 
ranean. It Is a thicker and Rinaller fish than 
the herring ; the upjier pnrt of the body Is 
bluish-given, belly and sides ailvery-white. It 
may he easily recognised by the radiating 
ridges on the operculum, which descend to- 
wards the aub-opcreulom. It is largely cured 
for exportation, and of late years pilchard! 
have been tinoed In oil, and when thus pr*> 
pared are known as Cornish tSardiues. 

• pllcho, t . (Pilch.) 

• pilgh -cr (l), a. [Pilch.] 

1. A furred gown or dresa ; a pilch. 

2. A Rcabbard. 

* IMuck yoor ©word out of hU pUcher. m 

Ohakcsp. : Eomco 4t Juliet, UL X. 

• pil'-<?hcr (2), a. [Pilchard.] 

pTl*-corn, plll'-com, *. (Eng. pill ; -corrv.1 
L’of. : Arena nuda. 

• pH'-crow, s. [See def.) A eunous corroiv 
tiou of paragrajih (q.v.). 

pllo (1), • pyle (1), 0 . [Fr. pile = a ball to 
play with, a pile, from Lat. pila = a ball ; 8p. 
pila ; Port, pil ha.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

L A heap; & mas6 of things heape<l to 
gether : as, a pile of wood, a j>i7e of stones, Ac. 

2. A regularly formed masa or heap, as of 
shot or 6hell, piled in pyramidal or wedge- 
shaped forms. 

3. A heap or mass of combustible material* 
collected for the burning of a body. 

" Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, ©nd blood. 

Were j«ourd oj^io the pile of burn hr w<Kid.“ 

In y den : Palo num Jt A rxrite. lit MR 

4. A largo building or edifice; a mass of 
buildings. 

“ Wlu-ii the new House* of ParHameut Are flo}sb«4 
they will form © very sumptuous pile iudoed .*— IMUg 
Tclegruph, 6ept. 10, 1886. 

5. A mass, an accumulation. 

“Such piles of we«Hh bath be ©ecomtil©ted." 

Shaketp. : Henry I'///.. HL & 

6. Anything built up or oonsti ucted ; a ooo- 
atruction, a com]»osition. 

" The lutellect can raise. 

From ©try words ©loue, © pile that ne'er decay*.* 
Word*u>ort\ ; Jmcriptionti Fora ooaL 

7. A ataek of arms. 

II. Technically: 

1. Electricity: 

0) A aerica of elements thna constituted: 
Fii-st, a disc of copper resting below on a 
wooden framework, aud above iu contact with 
a disc of cloth moistened by acidulated water 
or brino ; above this again a disc of zinc. 
As frequent a repetition of this series as la 
desired (the disc of zinc, however, being 
always the highest) will constitute a more or 
less tall column like a pile, whence the nnnte. 
The first having been planned and made br 
Volta, the appellation generally given u 
Voltaic pile. 

(2) Any instrument or mechanism for pro- 
ducing Voltaic electricity, even thoughts do 
not take tho form of a pile. 

2. Metall . ; [Faggot, a., 1L 2], 

3. Mcd.(TL): [Piles]. 

If (1) Noblii’a }*ile : [Nomi.i's TnrnitoraKV 
(2) To make, one's pile : To iuako oae‘* fort on* 
(A mcricaiu) 

pile clamp, s. 

Surg . ; An Instrument for removing hemo- 
rrhoids. 

pile (2), • pylo (2), t. [A.8. pil = a siako. 
from Lit. pila = a pillar, l pier, or mol© o4 
stone ; Fr. pile; IUil. A 8p. pilo. Thero np* 
pmrs to be soino confusion with A.S. i'if, Leit 
pilum = n Javelin.] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

• I. A pillar. 

2. In the same flense os II. L 

• 3. A sharp slnkc. 

'* Ilrrp in rartb. tx'loar, 

Btroiin pile*, Id Ax'd, Mvrw !«■ th© f.«." 

Pope : Ihnner ; Hi nt VlL Wk. 

• 4. ITic head of nn arrow or lnnec ; an imm 
with a square head nurd In n cronsliovr. 

" II U *i**Ar © I wilt, Ixdlt *tlfT ami utmng 
Tb* pile wr* of a boiwe-Av • toupuv." 

Proylon EymphUta. 


W>tl, ; p<^t, Jd\Vl ; cat, yell, chorna, 9hln. bench ; go, fcom ; thin, thUi ; aln, a^ ; expoot, Xenophon, exist. -lAg, 
-dan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, elon — shiln ; -^ion, - §ton = zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous = shiis, -bio, -die, Ac. dcL 
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• 5. A small javelin ; aa arrow. 

* Where pile* will. vile*. ea«lM with eagles met,’ 

Dryden : Bind <t Panther, a. 16L 

• 6. One side of a coin ; the reverse of a 
coin.* The .-illusion ia to the stamping of 
money ; one side of the coin bore & cross, the 
other side was the under side in the stamping, 
and took its name from the pile or short pillar 
on which the coin rested. Hence, used for a 
coin, money, and the game of cross and pile = 
pitch and toss. 

•' A man msy mor« Justifiably throw up cross and 

pile for Ins opiiiioua, than take them up hy such mea- 
sure."— Locke ■ Human Cndertt., bk. Iv., ch- xx. 

11. Technically: 

1. Arch, dr Eng. : A beam or timber driven 
into treacherous ground to form a foundation 
for a structure, or to form part of a wall, as of 
k coffer-dam or quay. Piles are aamed ac- 
cording to their structure, and the most im- 
portant kinds are described under the respec- 
tive qualifying terms — 
e.g., false-pile (q.v.). 

2. Ilcr . : One of the 
lesser ordinaries, tri- 
angular in form, and 
issuing from the chief 
with the point down- 
wards. When borne 
plain it should coatain 
one-third of the chief in 
breadth, and if charged 
two- thirds. 

H Per pile: r ‘ ^ 

Her. : A term used whea the escutcheon is 
divided by lines in the form of the pile. 



pile-cap, s. 

Eng . : A beam connectiag the heads of 
piles. 

pile-drawer, s. 

Eng. : A machine or apparatus for drawing 
piles out of tile ground. 

pile-driver, j. 

1. A machine used io driving piles. 

2. [Monkey, l. 2]. 

pile - dwellers, *. pi Lake-dwellers 
(q.v.). 

*' Th« pil+dinfUert p«»sesaed vegetables not trace- 
able to wild etorks now growing lu Switzerland. 
Datokint : Early X lan in Britain, ch. viil. 

pile-dwelling, &. A lake or lacustrine 
dwelling. [Lake-dwellinu.J 

pile-engine, $ . 

Eng. : A pile-driver (q.v.). 

pile-hoop, s. 

Eng. : An iron baad round the head of a pile, 
to prevent splitting. 

pile -plank, s . 

Eng. : One of a number of plaoks, about 
nine iacbes wide, and two to four thick, hav- 
ing the points sharpened, and driven iato the 
ground with the edges close together ia hy- 
draulic works, so as to form a coffer-dam. 


pile-shoe, s. 

Eng . : Aa iroa joint at the foot ot a plie, to 
enable it to peuetrate hard ground. 

pile-worm, s. A worm fouad in im- 
bedded piles or stakes. 

pile (3), s. [Lat. pilus = a hair ; Fr. poiL) 

* 1. Ordinary Language: 

1. A hair ; a fibre of wool, cottoa, &c. 

2. The shag or hair on the skins of aaimals. 

II. Fabric: The nap of cloth. 

•• Many other sorts of stones are regularly figured; 
ths amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet." — Orew. 

pile-carpet, s. A carpet made like Brus- 
sels carpet, excepting that the loops are cut, 
forming a pile or downy surface. 

pile- warp, s. A warp which is woven in 
loops oq the lace to form a aap. 


pile- wire, 5. 

ll>ayin<; ; The wire arouod which the warp- 
threads are looped to make a pile-fabric. 


pile (4), s. [Peel (3), s.) 


pUe(l), v.t. [Pile (1), $.] 

1. To collect or heap together in s mass or 
pile , to heap u p. 

** Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 

And the pil'd victims round the body spread.* 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 207. 


2. To accumulate; to bring together; to 
gather ; as, To pile quotations or extracts. 

3. To fill with piles or he3ps. 

H To pile arms: 

Mil . : To stack or place three rifles together 
ia such a position that the butts rest firmly 
on the ground, and the muzzles are locked 
together obliquely. 

pile (2), v.t. [Pile (2), s.) To support or 
strengthen with, or as with, piles; to drive 
piles iato. 

* pile (3), v.t. [Peel, v.) To peel ; to strip 
the skin or rind off. 

•| To pile barley : To break off the aw os of 
threshed barley. 


pl'-le-a, s. [Lat. pileus = a cap. Named from 
the ap'pearance of the perianth.] 

Bot. : A genus of Urticace®. About 13Q are 
known. Pilea muscosa is a small creeper, 
from the warmer parts of America. An ex- 
tract of it is giveo by the Brazilians io dysuria. 


pt-lc ate, pi’-le- 
at ed, a. [Lat. pi- 
lea t ns, from pileivs 
— a hat or cap.] 

1. Ord. La ng. : 

Hating the form of 
a cap or covering 
for the head. 

2. Botany Zool- 
ogy: 

(1) Having the 

form of a cap. mushrooms (pileate). 

** A pileatrd echinus 

taken up with different shells of several kinds. — 

Woodward • On Fouils. 

(2) Having a pileus. 

pileated-vulture, s. 

Ornith. : Neophron pileatus, a brown vulture 
occurring throughout Africa. 



* piled (1), * pilde, a, [Eng. pile (2), s. ; 
-ed.) Having a pile or point ; pointed. 


At Delopn, Magus threw 
A epeaxe well pilde." 

Chapman: Homer; Iliad xv. 


piled (2). a. [Eng. pile (3), s. ; -ed.] Haviag a 
pile or nap. 

M With that money I would make thee several cloaks 
and line them with black crimson, and tawny, three 
piled veluet. '— Barry : Bam Alley, iii. L 


* piled ness, * pild-ncss, s. [Pile (3), v.) 
Meauness, shabbiness. 

“ Some scorned the pildneu of hU garment*."— 
Hacklnyt: Voyage*, ili. 167. 


pile'-l-form, a. [Lat. pileus = a cap or hat, and 
forma — form.] Having the form or shape of 
a hat or cap ; pileate. 

* pile'-ment, s. [Eng. pile (1), v. ; -ment.) 
An accumulation, a pile, a heap. 

M Costly pilemeut* of some curious stone.' 

Bp. Hall : Satiru. Iii. 2. 

* pi-len' turn, s. [Lat.] 

Roman Antig. : A light easy carriage nsed 
by the Roman ladies on great occasions. It 
was frequently richly decorated, and had a 
canopy supported by pillars, beneath which 
tbe rider was seated. 


pil-e-o'-lus, s. [Mod. Lat, dimin. from 
pileus (q.v.).] 

Botany: 

1. Gen. : Any amall cap-like body. 

2. Spec. : The receptacle of certain fungals. 


pi-le-d'-ma, s. [Gr. mA«w (pifeo) = to comb.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Percidae, from the lakes 
and rivers of North America. 


pl-le-op'-sls, s. [Gr. m'Aeos (pi7eo«) = a cap, 
aad o.*-:s ( opsis ) = look, appearance.) 

Zoot.: Bonnet-limpet; a genus of Gastero- 
podous Molluscs, family Calyptneid®. Shell 
cooical, apex posterior, spirally recurved ; 
aperture rounded, muscular impression horse- 
shoe shaped ; margin of the mantle fringed. 
Recent species eight, nearly world- wide ; 
fossil twenty, from the Lias onward. Pileopsis 
hungaricus or Pileopsis ungarica, the Hun- 
garian Bonnet, is found on oysters. 

pil-e-6-rhI -za, s. [Gr. jtiAcos (pifros) = a 
cap, and puja (rfci5a) = a root.] 

Bot. : The cap of a root ; a membranous 


hood at the end of a root. Examples, Nuphap, 
Lemaa, Pandanus, the Conifer®. 

* pll'-e-ous, a. [Lat. pilus = a hair.] Of or 
pertaining to hair ; covered with hair ; piles®. 

pi! -er (1), s. [Eng. pil(e), v. ; -er.) One who 
piles or forms things into a heap. 

* pil-er (2), &. [Pillar.] 

pile§, * pyles, s. pi. [Pile (1), s.) 

Pathol. : [Halmorrhoid]. 

* pi-le’-tus, 5. [Lat. pilum = a javelin.] 

Old Arm. : An arrow used by the mediaeval 
archers, haring a small knob on the shaft, a 
little below the head, to prevent its going too 
far into a body. 

pi’-le-US, 5 . [Lat., from pilus = hair.] 



1. Rom. Antig. : A felt cap or hat ; a skull- 
cap worn by the Romans. 

2. Bot. : The umbrella-like top of an Agari- 
cus, crowning the stipes and bearing the 
hymenium. Called also the Cap. 

pile-work, s. [Eag. pile (1), a., and irorfc.) 
Pile-dwellings, lake-dwellings. 

* plle’-wom, a. [Eng. pile (3), s., and rrom.) 
Having the pile or nap worn off ; threadbare. 

pile’-wort, s. [Eng. pile, and wort.] 

Bot. : Ranunculus Ficaria ; called also FU 
caria rammculoides. 


pilfer, v.i . & t. [0. Fr. pelfrer= to pilfer, 
from pelfre — booty, pelf (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To practise or indulge io petty 
theft ; to steal in amall quantities. 

** A w*ll jufiicient to defend 
Our inland from tho pilfering borderer*." 

Shaketp. : Henry V., L 2. 

B. Trans. : To steal in petty theft ; to filch 
away. 

" Not a year bot pilfer* aa he goes 
Some youthful grace.'* Cowper : Task. L 

* pn-fer-age (age as Ig), i. [Eng. pilfer; 
-age.] Pilfering. 


pH fer-er, s. [Eng. pilfer; -er.) One who 
pilfers ; a petty thief. 

*’ The Idle pilferer eaaler there 
Eludes detection." Dyer: Fleece, YL 


pil'-fer-ing, pr. par ., a., & s. [Pilfer.) 

A. A B. Js pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. snbst. : Petty theft. 

" Pilfering* nod most common trespasses." 

Shake sp. : Lear, II. ft 

pil-fer-lng-ly, adv. [Eng. pilfering; - ly .) 
Io a pilferiog manner; with petty theft; 
filchingly. 

* pil -fer-y, * pil-fry, [Eng. pilfer; -y.) 
Petty theft ; pilfering.. 

" He . . . was convicted of pilfery In his office."— 
Forth : Plutarch, p. 8-9. 


pU' -gar-lick, *pilled-gar-lick,s. [Etyrn. 

doubtful. Wedgwood suggests, “oie who 
peels garlic for others to eat ; one who is made 
to endure hardships while others are enjoying 
themselves.) One who has lost his hair by 
disease ; a sneaking or lien-hearted fellow. 


pH -grim, *pelc gTim, * pile grim* 

'pylgrim.J.&cz. [O. F. 2 >elegrin, prierm, m>m 
Lat. peregrinus = a stranger, a foreigner, from 
pereger=A traveller : per= over, across, aud ager 
= a land, a country ; Fr. pelerin ; Frov. pe lie- 
grins ; Sp. A Port. iKTegrino; ltal. peregrino, 
pellegrino; O. H. Ger. piligrim; Baa. pilgrim; 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, C© = ©; oy = a; qu = kw- 
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Ihit. pelgrim; Sw. pelegrim ; Ger. pilger. Pil- 
grim and peregrine are doublets.] 

A. As substantive : 

]. A traveller, a wanderer, a stranger; 
specif., one who travels to a distance from his 
own land to visit some holy place or shrine, 
or to pay his devotions at the shrine of some 
saint. 

For the distinction between a pilgrim and 
a ] xilmer, see Palmer, s. 1. 

2. In Script. : One living in this world, but 
who does not look on it ns his home ; one who 
looks forward to life in a heavenly country. 
(Heb. xi. 13.) 

* B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to pilgrims 
or pilgrimages. (Milton: 1\ R., iv. 427.) 

Pilgrim Fathers, s. jL 

Hist. : The nutno given to 102 Puritans, 
seventy-four men and twenty-eight women, 
who sailed in the Mayflower from Plymouth, 
on Sept. 6, 1020, to seek in America the 
religious liberty denied them in England. 
Landing on Plymouth Rock, they, on Dee. 25, 
1020, founded a colony, which became tbe 
germ of tbe New England States. 

* pilgrim salve, a. 

1. An old kind of ointment. 

2. Ordure. ( Harl . MiscclL, vi. 137.) 

* pll' grim, v.i. [Pilgkim, s.] To make a 
pilgrimage ; to wander, to ramble. 

'"To him duly on Sunday Adam and a select group 
wore In tho habit of pilgriming for eermun .”— Carlyle : 
Peminiicences, 1. 64. 

pil grim-age (age as Ig), s. [Fr. pttcHn- 
agr , from pelerine a pilgrim (q.v.); ltal. pel - 
legrinaggio ; Sp. peregrinage. J 

1. A journey undertaken by a pilgrim ; 
Specif., a journey to some distant place, sacred 
and venemble for some reason, undertaken 
for devotional purposes. 

“ Each did Ills patron wltnc-M mako 
That he such pilgrimage would take." 

Scott : lA\y of the. Last Minstrel. vL 28, 

2. fa Script. : The journey of human life. 
(Genesis xlvii. 9.) 

* 3. A time irksomely spent ; a long and 
weary time. 

** In prison ho*t thou spent * pilgrimage. 

And. like * hermit, overpast tf»y days.* 

Ehakeep. : l Henry VI., 1L 8. 

Three classes of people in most religions 
have been strongly impelled to undertake 
pilgrimages. First, those who, being deeply 
pious, desire to visit spots rendered sacred by 
what are believed to be special manifestations 
of Divinity ; second, those who possess the 
instinct of the traveller ami love to visit 
strange scenes ; third, those who hope to 
obtain greater facilities for immorality than 
they are likely to have at home. Pilgrim- 
ages are an essential part of the Hindoo and 
Muhammadan systems, and the visits to 
Jerusalem three times a year of the Jewish 
race were of the nature of pilgrimages. The 
Empress Helena led the way in Christian pil- 
grimages by visiting Jerusalem in a.i>. 320. 
Once commenced, they continued through the 
whole middle ages, ami then somewhat flagged, 
but have recently been revived* 

U Pilgrimage of Grace: 

Hist. : An insurrection excited by the 
forcible suppression of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII. It broke out in Lincolnshire 
In Sept., 1530. and, after a lull in Octolier, 
spread to Yorkshire, Lancashire, and other 
northern counties. The insurgents took Hull, 
York, Ac. They were suppressed by force of 
arms in 1537. 

fc pH'-grIm age (age ns ig), v.i. [PiLoniM- 
aoe, s.] To go on a pilgrimage. 

“To Egypt *he'll pilgrimage." 

Stnpyltou : Ju»*nul, vL 653. 

• pU-gTlm-Izo, y.f. (Eng. j rilgrim; -ter.] 
To go on a pilgrimage ; to wander about as n 
pilgrim, 

"An thou will hut pllgrlmiie It alniifj with me to 
the loud of Utopia ."— lien Junsoti .* Cute is Altered, 11, 4. 

pi' li, s. pU [Lnt., pi. of pilus=. a hair.] 

Pot.: Hairs. There are pili capitall, pili 
Malpigh lacei, kc. 

pi lid' I um, s. [Lnt. jdleus—a cap a lint, 
ami Gr. «I4o? (eUlos) = appearance, form.] 

1. Pot. : An orbicular, hemispherical shteld, 
the outside of which changes to powder. It 
occurs in such lichens as Calyclum. (l)e 
Candolle.) 


2. Zool . : The name given by Milllcr to the 
larva of Nemertes (q.v.). It is so called from 
its helmet form. 

pi lif-or-ous, a. [Lat. pilus = a hair; fero 
= to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suir. 
-on*.] Bearing or producing haira, as a leaf. 
[Hair-pointed.] 

pl-li-form, a. [Lat. pllus = ■ hair, and/onna 
= form.) Having the form of or resembling 
down or hairs. 

pi llg'-or-ous, a. [Lat. pilus = a hair; gero 
— to bear, and Eng. adj. sntf. -otw.] Bearing 
hair or down ; covered with hair. 

pU’-mg, pr, jxir., a., & *. [Pile (3), r.) 

A. B. .4* pr. par. <£ ixirticip. ndj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. : Removing the hair from hides 

by piling or banging up in a stove. 

piling iron, s. An instrument for break- 
ing olf tiie awns of barley. 

pIT-Ing, s. [Pile (1), v.) 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act of gathering or 
collecting into u pile or heap. 

2. Metall. : Building up pieces of sheared or 
scrap iron into a pile or faggot. [Facjoot, *. 
II. 2.] 

Pll-i'-nite, s. [Gr wiAieos (pilinos) =. made 
of felt ; sulf. - ile (A/tn.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in acicular crys- 
tals aggregated into a felt-like mass somewhat 
reaembliog asbestos. Crystallization, deter- 
mined by optical characters, orthorhombic. 
8p. gr. 2*623 ; bistre of crystals, silky ; colour- 
leas. An analysis yielded, silica, 55*70 ; 
alumina and aesqnioxide of iron, 18 64 ; lime, 
10*51 ; lithia, 1*18 ; water, 4*07 = 100. Pro- 
posed formula, (CaLi«)( AL]Sip0 15 + aq. Found 
with various minerals in cavities in granite at 
8tricg.au, Silesia. 

*pll’-i-dn, s. [Eat. pileus.] A kind of hat. 

( Pierce Plowman's Crede, 839.) 

pill (1), * pille, * pylle, *. [A contract, of 
Fr. pilule, from Lat. pilula (q.v.).] 

1. Lit : A little ball or small round mass of 
some medicinal substance to be swallowed 
whole. 

M By potions, electuaries, or »v??ee."— Elyot : Castct 
Of Ilelth, bk.ll., Cb. v. 

2. Fig. : Something unpleasant or un- 
welcome which has to be swallowed, accepted, 
or put up with. 

“ Yet cannot thel ahyde to swallow down the holsome 
pille of verltiv. Vdal : Luke lv. 

pill beetle, *. 

1. Sing. : The genus Byrrhns. 

2. PI. : The family Byrrhidw. The name 
is given because when they draw their legs 
closely to the body and feign death they look 
like pills. 

pill box, s. A small cardboard box fur 
bidding pills. 

pill-bug, s. 

Zool. : The name given in America to the 
Armadillo, n genua of isopod Crustaceans. .So 
called because it mils itself into a ball. It is 
not, however, a true bug. 

pill mlllcpod, s. 

Zoology : 

1, Sing. : The genus Glomeria (q.v.% 

2. PI . : The family GlomerUla*. Po called 
from rolling themselves up iuton pill-like ball. 

* pill monger, s. A contemptuous epi- 
thet fur an apothecary. 

** An Impudent pin -most ger.“ 

Poole • Mayor of Garret, L 

pill tilo, s. A corrugated metallic slip for 
rolling pilla on, to divide them accurately. 

■pttl (1), *pilO, * pille, v.t. k i . [Fr. piller 
— to pillage, from Eat. piM.] To pillage, to 
plunder, to ravage, to rub. 

" Pllt tlio mi»n and let tlio wench* ro." 

Chtp. er V. T„ «.04». 

■ pill (2), v.t. k I, Ilvit pilo = to strip oir tho 
imir ; pilus = hall*.] 

A. Tran*. : To take the skin or rind ofT; to 
peel. 

B. Intrans. : To bo peeled ; to come otf In 
Hnkes ; to peel oir. 

* pill pfttc, *. A shaven head ; hence, a 
(Vlnr or monk. (Becon: Works, il. 815.) 


pill (3), v.t. [Pill a), *1 

* 1. To make or form into pills. 

* 2. To dose with pills. 

3. To blackball ; to vote against ; to reject. 

" Hi- wm hji nearly pilled iu »uy tn»u I tver knew."— 
Thackeray : .V etecomrs, ck iu. 

•pill (2), # pylL s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
small creek capable of holding vessels to 
unload. 

“Tho t«rm pyll i« Billl uwsk «nd mean* • creek 
subject to the tidts.*— Archceoiogks, livliL U. 

* pill (3), s. [Peel, «.) 


pil laffe, s. [Pillau.] 


pill'-age (age as i&), *. [Fr. piltage, from 
piller =s to rob.] 

1. The act of pillaging, plundering, or rob- 
bing ; robbery. 

“Such n* del>te thehu tn pyllafe *nd robeir.”— 
fabyan : M'orfcj, voL l.. ch. cx»v. 

2. Plunder, spoil ; that which la taken 
from another by open foree ; specif., the 
property of enemies taken In war. 

" Brought the pillage home." 

Sinter: F. Q.. V. lx. 4 . 

pill'-age (ago as ig), v.t. & i. [Pillaoe, «.) 

A. Trans . ; To rob, to jdunder ; to take 
from another by open force; espec. to take 
from enemies ; to ravage, to lay waste. 

“The wealth ol climes, where uivace nation* roam, 
Pillag'd from slaves to purchase *la» r e* at home.'* 
Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

B. Intrans. : To plunder, to rob, to ravags ; 
to lay waste. 

"They were suffered t-j pillage wherever they went* 
— Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., ch. xiv. 


pil- lag or (ag as ig), s. [Eng pillage); 
•cr.] One who pillages ; a plunderer. 

" Some . . . nightly pillager that strlj'* the slain." 

Pope : Homer i Iliad x 401 


pil'-lar, ’pil-cr, * pil lour, “pyl-lar, *. 

[O. Fr. piler (Fr. pilier), from Low I .at. pilar t 
= a pillar, from Lat. pita = a pier of stone; 
Sp. k Port, pilar; Dnt. pijlaar ; I tab pili ere; 
Dan. piller, pille; Sw. pelare ; Ger. pihr.J 
I. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. Literally: 


(1) Tn the same senso as II. 2. 

** Every ptler the temple to sustain 
Was Umue-grcU) ol yroii bright and sheen." 

t'Aaucer ; C. T.. 


(2) Anything resembling a pillar or column 
In form or appearance. 

" The Lord went before them by day In a pillar of 
cloud to lead Ihou the way ; and by niijlit in a pillar 
of lire to give them light. —A'jrotftu xdl. 21. 

2. Fig. : A supporter ; one w ho sustains or 
supports ; a mainstay. 


“ Tn hi* rUlcg eeem'd 

A pillar »>f itate." JJUton : P. L.. It. 80*. 


II. Technically : 

1. Anut. : A pillar-like fold ; as the anterior 
and tho posterior pillars of the fauces ; or a 
diverging muscular tibre : as. the pillars of the 
abdominal ring ; the pillnrs of the diaphragm. 

2. Arch. : A kind of irregular column, round 
nnd insulate, hut deviating from the propor- 
tion of a just column. The term pillar is 
moro usually applied to Gothic architecture 
than to the Classical. Pillars are used for 
support or ornament, or as a monument or 
memorial. 


“Jacob set a pilhr upon her grave."— Gen. xxxv. Ml 

3. Zool. : The same ns Columella (q.v.). 

* 4. Eccles. : A portable ornamental column 
carried before a cardinal as cinblemutic of his 
support to the church. 

5. Firc-nrwi* : Tho nipplo. 

G. Manage: The centre of the voltn, ring, or 
manage ground around which a horse turns. 
There nre also pillnrs tin the circumference or 
side, placed two and two at certain distances. 

7. Horology : One of the posts in a watch or 
clock which separate und yet bind together 

the plates. 

8. Mining: The post or mass of coni or or® 
left, for tlie support of the ceiling of a mine. 
Tin* worked space is called room. Thus, pillar 
nnd room is equivalent to tho usual technical 
phrase, post and stall. 

11. Shij>huild. : A vertical post beneath a 
deck -beam. 


•J (l) From pillar to poet : Illlher and thither; 
to nnd fro. 

" Our ([iinrih, /row IvoiprA to ;«»<, 

lie kicked alxjut till they «rr* lo«L' 

Cotton : Ecarron Idet, p. «X 


boil, b 6$ ; p6Ht, ; oat, 90!!, chorus, 9hin, bongh ; go, fccm ; thin, ^bls ; aln, 09 ; expect, ^Ccnophon, oxist. ph = t, 
-Oitvn, tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shun ; -lion, -§ion = zhun. -cloim, -tious, -eloua = bIius. -bio, -cllo, Ac- = bgU 
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pillared— pilose 


(2) Pillars of Hercules : 

Geog. : The Calpe ami Abyla of the ancients, 
the Gibraltar and Uadio of the moderns, the 
rocks at the entrance to the Mediterranean, 
The legend was that Hercules tore them 
asnoder to open a passage to Gades. 

M Alexander had excltrd the admiration and terror 
of all nations from the Gauges to the Pillars of Her . 
cut**."— Macaulay : Prophecy Capys. (1 11 trod) 

pillar-apostle, s. A title sometimes 
given to Peter, James, and John, in allusion 
to the statement of Paul that “they seemed 
to be pillars ” (Gal. ii. 9> 

pillar-block, s. A corruption of pillow- 

block (q. v.). 

pillar-box, s. A public receptacle ia the 
slupe of a short hollow pillar, erected ia public 
places for the reception of letters to be for- 
warded by post. 

pillar-compass, s. A pair of dividers, 
the legs of which are so arranged that the 
lower part uiay be take* out, forming, re- 
spectively, a bow-pen and bow-pencil, or by 
inverting them in their sheaths in the upper 
part of the leg, a compass with a pen orpeucil 
point is formed. 

pillar deity, 8. 

Compar. Relig . ; A deity worshipped under 
the symbol of a monolith. 

•* The peculiar titles given to these pillar-deities, and 
their association with the sun. led to their original 
phallic character being overlooked." — Westropp d 
H'oA's .• Ancient Symbol Worship, p. SL 

pillar- dollar, s. A Spanish dollar, so 
called from having two pillars on the reverse 
supporting the royal anus. 

pillar-file, s. A narrow, thin, flat hand- 
ftle with one safe edge. 

pillar-saint, s. [Stylite.] 
pillar- symbol, s. 

Compar. Relig. ; A pillar erected in honoar of 
ft phallic deity, or with a phallic signification. 

'* In the Lin^n of Iudin we hnve another Instance of 
the use of the pilltir-Kymboh'— Westnrpp k Wake : 
Ancient Symbol Worship, p. 5L 

pill ared, a. [Eag. pillar ; -ed .] 

1. Resembling a pillar ; having the form or 
appearance of a column or pillar. 

*• From one pillar'd chimney hreathes 
The silver smoke. * Wordsworth : M'Aife Doe, lv. 

2. Supported by or ornamented witli pillars. 

“The pillared arches were over their b«d.“ 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, IL 7. 

* pil lar-et', s. (Eng. pillar ; dirain, suflf. -cf.) 
A little pillar. 

** The pillars and pillarets of Fusill mArhle.**— Puller : 
Worthies, ii. 436. 

• pll'-lar -1st, s. (Eng. pillar ; - ist .) A stylite 
(q.v.). 

pil-lau’, pH law\ pi-laffe, pil-laffe, s, 

[Pers. & Turk.] An Eastern dish, consisting 
of rice cooked with fat, butter, or meat. 

pUl'-corn, S. [PlLCOBN.) 

# pllle, v.t, (Pill (1), r.) 
pilled, a, (Pill (2), v.) Bald. 

• pllled-garlic, #. [PiLcunLic.) 

*pill'-er, * plll-our, s. [Fr. pilkur , from 

piller — to rob.) (Pill ( 1), v.) A plunderer, 
a robber, a thief. 

* The name of plllour and of thefe 
1 beare. ** Gower • Q, A~, ilL 

• pil'-ler-jf (1), s. (Pillory.) 

% pil’-ler-y (2), *. [Eag. pill (1), v. ; -cry.) 
Plunder, pillage, robber)’, theft. 

** Re nomed to vse grete robbery and pHleryf—Brr. 
««w : Froissart ; Cronycle, voL ii.. ch. cx. 

pil-lez, s. (Com.) The name given in Corn- 
wall to a species of naked barley raised there. 

pil'-li-on, s. [Ir. pill inn, pillin; Gael, pil- 
lean, pillin — a pack-saddle, from Ir. pill, 
peall = a covering, a skin, a pillow; Gael. r*all 
— a skin ; WeL jnlyn = a garment, a pillion. 
Cogn. with LatprtZis=askin ; Eng./eZZ (2), a.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1, A pad, a pannel ; a low saddle. 

“ 1 thought that the ni.urnr r hnd l*en Irish, as also 
fh# furniture of h!s horse, his sbsiik pillion without 
Jtirrujia.'' — Spettser: State of Ireland. 

2. Tha pad of a saddle that rests on the 
horse's back. 


3. A cushion for a woman to ride oo behmd 
a person on horseback. 



‘‘Taking the air now and then on a pillion, hehtnd 
faithful John." — Observer, No. 109. 

• 4. The head-dress of a priest. 

IL Metal L : The tin that remains in the 
slags after it is first melted. 

piT-lor-ied, pa. par. or a. [Pillory, v.) 

* ptT-ldr-izc, v.L [Eng. pillor(y ) ; -ire.] To 
set in a piilory ; to pillory. 

“Afterwards . , . pitlorised with Prjrtrae.*— Wood: 
Fasti Oxon, vol l. ; H. Burton 

piT-lor-jf, * pll'-ler-y, * pil-or-y, * pnl~ 
lor-ie, * pyl-ler-y, s. [Fr. pilori ; Low 
Lat. pilorium; perhaps from Lat. pita = a 
pillar.) A 
common in- 
strument of 
punishment 
in England 
for persons 
convicted ot 
forestalling, 
use of unjust 
weights, per- 
jury, forgery, 
libel, Ac. It 
consisted of 
a frame of 
wood, erected 
on a pillar or 
stand, and 
furniahed 
with movable 
boards, re- 
s e ni b 1 i » g 
those of the 
stocks, and holes through which the offender’s 
he3d and hands were put. In this position he 
waa exposed for a certain time to public view 
and insult. The use of the pillory was abo- 
lished in 1S37. 

“I have stood on the piPory for the geese he hath 
killed. Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona. Ir. 4. 

pil -lor-y, v.t. [Pillory, s .] 

1. Lit. : To set in the pillory; to punish 
with the pillory. 

“ The world had forgotten him since hit pillorying. m 
— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xxii. 

2. Fig. : To hold up to contempt, ridicule, 
abuse, or execration. {Victoria Magazine, Nov, 
1S66, p. 15.) 

* pill-our, s. [Pilleh, s.] 



pil'-low, *pel-owe, *pil-ewe, # pil-we, 
• Pyl-OW, s. [A.S. pyle, from Lat. pulvinus 
— a cushion, a pillow; Dan. prit/aw; Ger. 
p/iihl ; M. H. G. phulwe; O. H. G. phulwi.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A cushion, tilled with feathers or other 
soft material, used as a rest for the head of a 
person when reposing. 

“Their feathers serve to stuff our beds and ptilomf 
—Ray: Creation, pt IL p 429. 

2. Any support for the head when reposing. 

“[The] pillow was my helmet fair display d." 

Spenser : ^ I. lx. 13. 

IL Technically: 

1. Fabric: [Pillow-fustian]. 

2. Machinery: 

(1) The rest or bearing of a gudgeon. 

(2) The socket of a pivot. 

3. Shipbuild.: A block of wood on which 
the inner end of the bowsprit rests. 

Pillow of a plough: A cross piece of wood 
which serves to raise or lower the beam. 


* pillow-bier, * pil we-bere, * pillow- 
bear, s. A pillow-case, or pillow-slip. 

“ la hi* mall he had a pilwebere.’ 

Chaucer : C. T., S9«. 

pillow-block, s. 

Mach. : An iron cradle or bearing to hold 
the boxes or brasses which form a journal- 
bearing for a shaft or roller; a plumber-block. 

pillow-case, s. A linen or other cover 
drawn over a pillow. 

pillow-fustian, 8. The most common 

variety of fustian. 

pillow-lace, s. [Bobbin-lace.] 


* pillow-pipe, s. A last pipe amoked 
before going to bed. 

pillow sham, t. A square of embroid- 
ered muslin designed to lay on or hangover a 
bed pillow for protection or ornament 

pillow-slip, 8. A pillow-case, a etip. 

“ The nrUoncr was conveyed In a pillowslip to th* 
edge of the cliff. "—Burroughs : Pepacton. p. 213. 

pillow- word, s. (See extract.) 

“The common habit of Inserting In e sentence word# 
which have no meaning to fill a temporary hiatus 
while the speaker is thinking of his next word. Such 
words are even recognized hy Oriental grammarians 
as ‘ prop - words * or ‘pillow . words.' Athemrutn. 
ilarcti 4. 1882. 


pil'-low, v.L [Piliow, s.) To rest on, or aa 
on. a pillow ; to lay or rest for support. 

Pil -lowed, a. [Eng. pillow; -ed] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Provided with a pillow or pillow*. 

2. Resting or reclining on a pillow. 

“ Pillow'd on buckler cold mud hard.” 

Srott : Lay of the lent Msnstret, L 4. 

II. Arch. : A term applied to a rouaded 
frieze. Called also pulvinated. 

*pil-low-y, a. [Eng. pillow; -y.) Like a 
pillow, soft {Keats: I stood on tiptoe , 178.) 

pill'- worm, 8. [Eng. pill, and worm.] A 
popular name for a milleped. [Pill-buo.) 

pill -wort, s. [Eng. pill, and wort.) 

Bot. : The genus Pilularia (q.v.), 

pH'- me- winks, *. pL [Pinnywinkles.) 

pl-lo-car'-pe-w, s. pi. [Mod. Lat pilocmr* 
p(us); Lat fern. pi. adj. auff. -eo’.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Rutaceae. 

pi-lo car'-pus, s. [Gr. ttTAo? (pilos) — felt, a 
felt cap, and *ap»rds ( karpos ) = fruit.] 

Bot. : Tha typical geaua of the Pilocarpe» 
(q.v.). 

pl-lo 501^-0 -us, *. [Lat. pilo(sus), and Mod. 
Lat. cereus. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Cerelda. Pilncereus senilis 
Is the Old Man Cactus, so called because 
around the tufts of apiaes are long flexible 
hairs like those of an old man’s bead, la 
Mexico, its native country, it is from twenty 
to twenty-five feet high ; but usually ia hot- 
houses, where it is often cultivated, it does 
not attain a height of much more than a toot 

pT-lo lite, s. [Gr. iriAoy (pitos) = felt, and 
\£6os {lithos) = stone.) 

Min. : Under this name Beddle has in- 
cluded much of the Mountain -leather and 
Mountain-cork formerly referred to asbestoa. 
Specimens from seven localities in Scotland 
were analysed, and found to be essentially 
hydrated silicates of alumina, magnesia, pro- 
toxides of iron, and manganese, with some 
lime, for which the calculated formula i* 
given as Mg^ALlSiioCh^lSHoO. Found ia 
granular limestone, and in veina In granite, 
sandstones, and slates. 

pi'-lose, pl'-lous, a. (Lat, pilosus, from 
pilus = hair; ltal. & Sp. piloso, peloso . J 

L Ord. Lang . : Covered with or full of hairs, 
hairy. 

“ That hair Is not poison, though taken in a gTe.it 
quantity, Is proved by the excrement of voracious 
dogs, which is seen to be very pilous.’— Brinson : 
Eudoza, p. 124. 

II. Botany: 

1. Gen. {Of hairs): Long, soft, and erect, as 
in Daucus carota, or the leaf of Prunella 
vulgaris. 

2. Spec. : Used of the hair-like processes 
proceeding from the apex of the ovary in Com- 
posite plants. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
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•pl-los' l-tjf, ‘ pl-los 1-tie, a. [Ft. pilositt, 
from Lat. pilosits = hairy.} The quality or 
state of being pilose or hairy ; hairiness. 

"There 1* rwjulslt* to tnlotUie. not *o much heat 
am! mniiturv. m rxcr^iueutitiua* heat aod moisture.** 
-It* cm : Sat. DID.. j MO. 

pi lot, *py-lot, 9 . (O. Fr. pilot (Fr. pi/ote), 
from Dut. ptloot =a pilot ; O. Dnt. jujloof, for 
ju;/-/oof = one who uses the sounding-had, 
from ]>ij/en = to sound the water, ami loot = 
lead ; Sp. & Fort* piloto ; Ital. plloto , pilota . ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

• (1) One of a shin’s crew whose duty la to 
take charge of the helm, and steer the ship ; 
a helmsman, a steersman. 

“ Vi»*eiiren la • »hlp nlsray* sohmlt to their yQot't 
dincretloa. — South : Sermons, VOL «-. sex. L 

(2) In the same sense as U. 1. 

2. Fig. : A guide, a director; one who 
directs the conduct of any person or under- 
taking. 

“ O Lord, the pUoCi part perform.” 

Cove per: uiney Jlytnnt, xrxrll. 

n. Tfchnically: 

]. Naut. : One who, being properly qualified 
by experience, and having passed eertain exami- 
nations, is appointed by the competent autho- 
rity to conduct shipe'lnto or out of harbour 
or along particular coasts, channels. &c., at 
a certain fixed rate, depending on the draught 
of the vessel and distance. The pilot has the 
entire charge of the vessel in the pilot’s water 
and is solely responsible for her safety. 

2. Rall.-tng.: A cow-catcher (q.v.). (.rimer.) 

pilot-balloon, a. A small balloon sent 
up to ascertain the strength aud directiou of 
the wind. 

pilot-boat, b. A boat used by pilots for 
boarding ships near shore. 

pilot-bread, «. The same Ruir'a- 

B1SCUIT. 

pilot-cloth, t. 

Fabric: A heavy ludlgo-bloe woollen cloth 
for overcoats and seamen’e wear. 

pllot-cntter, *. A sharp-built strong 

cutter or aea-boat, used by pilots. 

pilot-englno, a. A locomotive sent In 
advance of a train, as a precaution, espec. 
where repairs 8re being done, or the following 
train Is conveying some distinguished person 
or persons. 

pilot-fish, a 

Ichthy.: Natt crates doctor, a small pelagic 
fish, about a foot long, of bluish colour, 
marked with from five to seven broad dark 
vertical bars. It owes its scientific and its 
popular English name to its habit of keeping 
company with ships aod large fish, generally 
eharks. It Is the pompilus of the ancients ; 
and Ovid {Hal. 101) calls it conus rutiuirL The 
connection between this fish and the slinrk 
has been acconnted for In various ways ; but it 
is probably a purely selfish one on the part of 
the pilot-fish, which obtains a gre:it part of its 
food from the parasitic crustaceans with which 
•harks and other large fish are infested, aud 
from the small pieces of Mesh left unnoticed 
when the slinrk tears Ita prey. The pilot-fish 
Is never, so far as is known, attacked by the 
•hark ; but that is probably because the 
•mailer fish Is too nimble for the larger one. 
Pilot-fish often accompany ships into liarlniur, 
and they are frequently caught io summer ou 
tlio English coast. 

pilot-flag, «. Same ei pilot-jack. 

pllot-Jaoli, 9. A flag or signal hoisted by 

s vessel lor a pilot. 

pilot-JacUot, 6. A pea Jacket 

* pilot-star. a. A guldlng-star. (Teuny- 
$on . Lot- a- Eaters, 132.) 

pilot-weed, 9 . 

Bot.: The Compass-plant (q.v.X 

pllot-whjdo, s. 

ZooL : Globiocepkalus mdas, 

pilot’s fairway, s. A channel In which 

a pilot must Ik) engaged. 

pilot’s water, s. Any part of a river, 
channel, or *ea, lu width the service* of a 
pilot must bo engaged. 

pi'-lot, v.L (Pilot, s.) 

1. Lit. & Nnut. : To act aa pilot of, to direct 
the course of, as of a ehlp. 


2. Fig. : To direct the course or conduct of ; 
to guide through dangers or difficulties. 

"{He] piloted tu over * fe» ploughed Adda."— field, 
April 4. 1&*. 

pi'-lot-agc (ago a a I£), «. (Fr.] 

1. The skill or science of n pilot; the know- 
ledge of coasts, channels, &c., necessary to a 
pilot. 

** We must for ever ahaudon th» ladies. ami lo*e *11 
anr knowledge and pilotag • ol that part of tho world." 
—Jialeigh. 

2. The net of piloting ; the guidance or 
direction of a pilot ; the employment of pilots. 

"The porjiofte of abolishing compulsory pllutige." ~ 
Doily Chronicle, Kept. 111. 1885. 

3. The remuneration payment, or fee paid 
or allowed to a pilot. 

“They were tendered the usual pilotage."— Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 26. lt>8L 

■1. Guidance, direction. 

"Winn Inc three race* under Lord Waterford’s pilot- 
age.'— Field, Oct. 17. 1685. 

pilotage-authority, s. A body author- 
ised by the Board of Trade in certain ports to 
examine candidntes, and to grant or suspend 
licences to act as pilots. 

pilotage-district, a. The district under 
the jurisdiction of a pilotage authority. 

* pi-lot-ceV, s. (Eng. pilot ; -<er.] A pilot. 

" Whereby the wandering pilot err 
Hi* course lu gloomy Uigiit* doth steer.” 

Do veil : Lctiert. UL A. 

* pi -lot- Ism, ’pl'-lot-rfc a. (Eng. pilot; 
-ism, -ery.) Skill in pilotiug ; pilotage. 

* pl-lot-less, a. (Eng. pilot; -&$«.] With- 
out a pilot. {Sylvester: The Law, IGA) 

•pl'-lot-ry, *. (PlLOTISM.] 

•pT-loiis, a. (Pilose.] 

piT-sen-lte, «. (After Deutsch-Pilsen, Hun- 
gary, where found ; sufT. -it* {Min.).'} 

Min. : A mineral resembliug tetradymite in 
Its perfect basal cleavage. Crystallization, 
hexagonal. Hardness, 1 to 2 ; sp. gr. 8*44 ; 
lustre, bright ; colour, light steel-gray. An 
analysis yielded : tellurium, 29*74 ; sulphur, 
2*33: bismuth, 61*15; filver, 2 07 = 95*29; 
for which the. formula Bi(Te,S>j is suggested. 

*Pfl' -ser, 9. (Etym. doubt fuL] A moth or 
Uy that runs Into a Maine. {Ainsworth.) 

PiT-ton, 9. &, a. (See def.] 

Crag. : A parish of Devonshire, a^Joimng 
Barnstaple, of which it ia a suburb. 

Pilton-group, a. 

Ge.ol. : The name given by Prof. Phillips to 
the Upper Devonian beds of North Devon- 
shire. They consist of purple and gray slates, 
with intermittent limestone, highly fossilifer- 
nus. There sre many crinoida. hrachiopnds, 
conchifera, ami tho trilobite genus X^hacops. 

pil-a-la (pi. pfl'-u-lco), t. (Lat, dimln. from 
piUi = & bull.] 

• 1. Fot. : A cone like a galbula(q.v.). (Pliny.) 

2. Thar. : A pill (q.v.). 

pIT-u-lar, o. (Ijit pllul(a)=. a pill; Eng. 
adj.’huii'. -ar.) Of or pei Uiuiug to pills. 

pil u-liir'^-a, s. [Lnt pthU{a) = a little ball, 
a globule ; Lit. fern. sing. sdj. *utf. -arm. 
Named from the form of tho capsule.] 

Dot. : Fillwort ; a genus of Mnrsiloacese. 
Rootstock filiform, 
creeping; leaves 
erect, setaceous ; cap- 
sules glolmse, two- to 
four-celled, each with 
a parietal placenta, to 
which are affixed 
many pyriform, mem- 
branous sacs, tho up- 
per one, with macro- 
•pores, tho lower ench 
with one innerospore, 
the former full of nn* 
therozolda. Species pi lula n? a. 

tliree, from the ti*m- I. ot 

perato a ml eoldrr b|K*r*nsi*. 

regions. One, PilnhtHa globul(frra , the Creep- 
ing Fillwort, occurs ul Ihu inurgius of lakes 
and ponds. 

pll-u'-ll or, «. (Fr., from IaL plfwfa = a 

pHI-1 


Pharmacy : 

1. An instrument for rolling and dividing 
pills. 

2. An earthen i>ot fur pills. 

• pil'-u-lous, a. [Lat. = a pilt ; Fng. 

a<lj. sutf. -oas.] Like or belonging to a pilh 

M Pincticd Into It* yilulous *m*liL6**.* — U. DUot : 
Middlemarch. ch. 1L 

pi-lum, s. (Lat.] 

1. Ortt. Lang. : A Javelin. 

"To r*-»uoic ht» *litfld aud his pilum. w —Jlaoaxd*r . 
IU*l. ting . , ch. xvL 

2. I 'harm. : A pestle (q.v.). 

pl-lum'-nus, 9. (In Class, myth., tho son of 
♦Saturn. Ho w*as the god of Lakers, and the 
first who ground corn.] 

ZooL : A genus of Cnnceridre. The lateral 
antennae are inserted at the internal extremity 
of the ocular cavities below the origin of the 
pedicles of the eyes. Pilumnus hirteUxu is 
found uuder stones ou the coast*. 

*pUwe, 8. (Pillow, a.) 

• pilwe-bccr, s. (Pillow* -bier.] 

pim'-ar-ato, 8. (Eng. jnmar{tc); -at®.] 

Chem. : A salt of pimaric acid. 

pl-m&r'-lC, a. (Lat. pi(nus ) wuirO'/imo) ; Eng. 
sufi. -ic.] Derived from Pinus viariuma. 

plmario acid, a. 

Chem. : Cool/soOa. An acid, Isomeric with 
eylvic acid, obtained by digesting the resin of 
Pinus muritima with alcohol of 6U to 70 per 
cent It forum white warty crystals, which 
become amorphous by keeping, melts st 149*, 
Is insoluble in water, slightly soluble iu cold, 
but very soluble iu boiling alcohol. The 
pimarati s of the alkali metals are crystalline 
and soluble. 

pim' ar-one, s. (Eng. pimar(ic): -one.) 

Chem. : C^II.^O. A yellowish oily body 
prepared by distilling a considerable quantity 
of pimaric seid in a vessel containing sir. It 
has the consistence of a fixed oil, but hardens 
completely on exposure to the air, aud is 
soluble iu alcohol and ether. 

pl-mel'-e-a, J. (Gr. {pimelZ) = fat.] 

Lot. : A genus of Thymclacea>. Natives of 
Australia, New Zealand, &e. Several R]>ocit:a 
are cultivated lo greeohousca as ornamcnLd 
Shiul*. 

pim~e-lcp ter-T-na, #. pi (Mod. Lat. j>(- 
vulrpt v{u8) ; Lat. neiit. pi. adj. suit. -(««.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Sparida (q.v.). Ill both 
Jaws thcro is a single anterior scries of cutting 
teeth, behind winch is a hand of villi form 
teeth, w hich are found also on vomer, pala- 
tines, and tongue. Verticals densely covered 
with minute scales. 

pim-e-lcp'-ter iis, «. (Gr. m^rXif (pfin^ 
= Tat, and Trtfpv^ (ji teruz) = n Ini.) 

Ichthy. : The sole genus of the group Pinie- 
lepteriua (q.v.), w ith six species, from tropical 
seas. 

pi mSl'-lO, a. [Gr. mpe\g ( pimrlf ) = (ktj 
Eng. sufi. -ic.) (See tho compound.) 

pimcllc-acld, s. 

Cum. : CjU ,.0, = | 0j> An 

acid obtained by fusing camphoric acid with 
potassic hydrnte. It forms tnmsjvirciit, 
triclinic ciystals w* Ioh melt nt 114", slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, ver> soluble in boiling 
wnter, In wnim nlculml, and in ether. It n 
dibasic, but only its neutial salts are at 
present known. They me very insoluble. 

plm'-S-litO, 8. [Gr. m {jnmrle) = fhl ; 
sutf. -ite (3/in.).] 

jlf i m. .* A mnsslvo mineral found iu Silesia. 
Hardness, 2*5; sp. gr. 2*2.t to 2 76 ; lustre, 
greasy; colour, apple-green ; stsrak, giceiiish- 
white. The originul analys s showed it to 
contain allien, alumina, piloxule of in>n, 

I tndoxidc of nickel, magnesia, nna water, 
hum plnccs It with hla appendix to tlio hy- 
drous ullicMteS. 

pi nt^l 6' diis V. (Or. rri^iv (pfmrlMt*) 
= bitty ; mpeAg (pimell) = tat, and 
lkkencHs.) 

Jrhtho. : A genus of Flliirid{p(q.v.X Adipose 
fin well developed ; dorsal mid mini short; 


boil, b<fr; Jtfvkl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, feem; thin, thia; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -Ing, 

•dan, -tixux — ahajx, -tlon, -si on. = shim ; -Jlon, -jion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, &o- = b^l, dfl* 
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piment— pina 


the former with pungent spina and six rays ; 
barbels six ; palate edentulous ; ventrals six- 
rayed, inserted behind tha dorsaL Forty 
apeciea are knowu from South America, the 
majority of small size and plain coloration. 
Two species (Pimelodus platychir aad P. balayi ) 
are from West Africa. 

•pl-ment, s. [Fr.] Wine with a mixture of 
apice and honey. [Pimento.] 

pi-men' to, pi men'-ta, «. [Sp. pimiento 
= a pepper tree, pimienfa = pepper ; O. Fr. 
piument, piment = drunkenness ; Lat. pig • 
mentnm .] (Pioment.] Allspice (q.v.). 

pimento-oil, s. 

Chem. : A pa la yellow volatile oil, sp. gr. 
3*03 at S* f obtained from the fruit of Myrtns 
pimenta. It resembles oil of cloves in taste 
and smell, and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Heated with potash-ley it is resolved iato 
eugenic acid, C 10 II 12 O 0 . 
pimento -water, s. 

Pharm, y <£c. : Pimento bruised fourteen 02 ., 
water two gallous. Same properties as oil of 
pimeuto. 

pi-meph'-a-le^, s. [Etym. doubtful ; Agassiz 
suggests Gr. mpe \rj ( pimele ) = fat, and 
(kephale)t=z the head.] 

Ichthy.: A genua of Cyprinidse, limited to 
North America. 

* pim'-gen-et, * pim'-gin it, s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; second element probably the same 
as seen in geniting (q.v.).] A small red pimple; 
a pimple on the uose. ( Nares .) 

" From pimginits tree 
Plump lulies red a m Saruceu's bead.** 

Setoest Acad, of Compliments. 

•pimp, s. [Prob. from Fr. pimpee pa. par. of 
pimper = to make spruce or fine.} One who 
provides gratifications for the lust of others; 
a procurer, a panderer. 

“ Where sIiaII I choose two or three for pimps now T” 
—Middleton : A Mad World, lit 

* pimp-tenure, s. 

Uuv: Tenure existingiu the time of Edward 
I., by which the tenant kept six damsels for 
the use of the lord. 

•pimp, v.i. [Pimp, s.) To provide gratifica- 
tions for the lust of others ; to pander. 

'* The careful Devil is still at hand with means. 
And providently pimps for ill desires.’ 

Dry den ; Absalom A A chitophel. 

pim'-pcr-nel, *pym per-nel, s. [O. Fr. 

pimpernelle , pimpinelle (Fr. pimprenelle ), a cor- 
rupt. of Lat. bipinella = bipcnnula, a diinin. 
from bipennis-= two- winged : bis = twice, and 
penva =a wing; Sp. pimpinela; ltaL pim- 
pinella.) 

Bot. : The genus Anagallia (q.v.). 

H Yellow pimpernel is Lysimachia nemorum. 
(Bastaro, B. II.] 

• pim'-pi-nel, s. [ Pimpinella.] 

Bot. : Pivnpindla Saxifraga. 

pim-pi-nel’-la, s. [Ital.] [Pimpernel.] 

Bot. : Burnet-saxifrage ; a genus of Umbel- 
liferje, family Amminidse ( Limlley ), Ammineae 
(Sir J. Booker). Umbels compound, bracts 
nooe, bracteoles few. Petals deeply notched, 
the point long, inflexed ; ridges of the fruit 
alender ; vittae several, loag. Known species 
aeveaty, chiefly from tha North Temperate 
Zone. Pimpinella saxifraga , from its similar 
foliage, used as fodder, aud astringent root 
stock, has long been coufnscd with the conimoo 
l laot known as Burnet saxifrage. Pimpinella 
jlnisum ia the Aniso (q.v.). 

rimpiuella-oil, s. 

Chem. : A golden-yellow volatile oil, ob- 
tained by distilling the root of Pimpinella 
saxifraga with water. It has a bitter burniog 
taste, and ia resinized by strong acids. 

9 pimp -mg, a. [Etym. doubtful : cf. Pimp, 
cj Little, petty, paltry. 

" He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways.** 

Crabbe. 

pim'-pla, s. (A mountain in Thrace or Mace- 
donia, where was a sacred spring.] 

Entoni. : A genus of Iclmeumonidae. Pimpla 
manifestator , parasitic on Chelostoma, a genus 
of bees akin to Xylocopa (q.v.), is British. 
Black body, with red legs; the former is 
thirteen lines long, ending io au ovipositor 
seventeen lines long. 


pun ‘-pie, * pim pci, * pim-pell, s. [A 

nasalised form of A.8. p>ipel appearing in the 
pr. par. pipligend, pijpylgend = pimply, from 
Lat. papula = a pimple ; cf. Welsh pwmp — a 
bump ; Fr. pompette = a pimple.] 

1. Lit. <£ Pathol . ; A small acuminated ele- 
vatiou of the cuticle, resembling an enlarged 
papilla of the skin. Itgenerally terminates in 
resolution or desquamation. 

2. Fig. : A little swelling or prominence. 

“ Cautious he pinches from the second stalk 
A pimple , that portends a future sprout." 

Cotrper: Task, iiL 623. 

* IF A pimple in a bent; Something very 
minute or trivial. 

" Pry i up out s pimple in a bent.“—Stanyhurst : 
Tirgil : .Bneid. (Ded.) 

pimple-mite, s. 

ZooL : Demodex folliculorum. 

* pim-pled (pled as peld), a . [Eng. 

pimpl(e) ; -ed. ] 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : Having pimples on the akin ; 
full of pimples ; pimply. 

2, Bot. : Papillose (q.v.). 

* pimp'-like, a. [Eng. pimp ; dike.) Like a 
pimp ; low, vile, base. 

pimp’-lose, s. [See def.] A West Indian name 
for Opuntia Tuna and 0. vulgaris. 

pim -ply, a. [Eng. pimpl(e) ; -y.] Full of or 
covered with pimples ; pimpled. 

* pimp -ship, s. [Eng. pimp; -ship.] The 
office, occupation, or person of a pimp. 

pin (I), * pene, * pinne, * pynne s. [Cf. 
Ir. pinne, pion ; Gael, pinne =: & pin, a peg; 
Wei. pin. = a pin, a pen ; Dut. pin = a pin, a 
peg; O. Dut. penne — a wooden pin, a peg; 
pinne = a spit; Sw. pinne — a peg ; Dan. pind 
= a pointed stick ; Icel. pinni = a pin ; Ger. 
pinnen = to pin ; penn = a peg. All borrowed 
words from Lat. pinna, a variant of penna = 
a feather, a pen. (Sheuf.).] 

L Ordinary Lang uagt : 

1. A piece of wood, metal, &c., generally 
pointed, aod used for fastening separate articles 
together, or as a aupport ; a peg, a bolt. 

" With pint of tdam&Qt 
And chains, they mad* »ll fast." 

Milton : P. L.. x. 811. 

2. Anything more or lesa resembling a peg 
or bolt, as a belaying -pin, a tenf-pin. The 
moat important of these compounds will be 
found under the first element. 

3. A amall piece of wire, generally brass, 
headed and pointed, used as a fastening, &c., 
for dress, or for attaching separate pieces of 
paper, Ac., or as an ornament. 

" Bedlam beggars with roaring voices. 

Stick in their numh'd but fortified bare »rtnt 
P>nt." Shakes p.: Lear. IL L 

4. A breast pin (q.v.) 

•'Sticking a mock diaraoud pin in hla •hlrt."— 
Dickens : Qlitvr Twist, ch. lx. 

5. A clothes-pin ; a clothes-peg. 

* 6. The centre or bull's-eye of a target ; tho 
central part. 

“ The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind 
hautboy's butshafb’ — Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, iL 4. 

7. One of a row or series of pegs let into tha 
aide of a drinking vessel to regulate the 
quantity to be drunk by each person. 

8. The leg. (Slang). 

“ I never ww s fellow better set upon hi* pins.'— 
Burgoyne: Lord of the Manor, ili. a 

9. An obstruction of vision depending upon 
a speck in the cornea : the apeck Itself. 
Called also pin and web. 

•• Wish all eyeft 
Blind with the pin aiul web. 

Shakcsp. : Winter's Tale, L 3. 

* 10. Mood, humour (prob. with reference 
to 7). 

41 This mischance plucked down their bartes. which e 
were set on so mery a pynne, for the victory of Mon- 
targes."' — Hall : Henry VI. (an. 6). 

11. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. 

12. A thing of very alight value ; the 
merest trifle. 

“ He did not care a pin for her ." — Addison : Sj>ec- 
tator, No. 295. 

13. (See extract) 

'‘He gets two pin.*, or email casks of beer, each con- 
taimng eighteen po'^sf—Mayhew : London Labour, Ac., 
lu 108 . 

II. Technically: 

1, Joinery : The smaller member of a dove- 
tail which fits into the socket or receiving 
portion. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, “wet, here, eamel, her, there 
Or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; tr$. 


2. Locksmithing : The part of a key-atem 
which enters the lock. 

3. Mach. : A abort shaft, sometimes forming 
a bolt, a part of which serves as a journal. 

4. Music : The peg of a stringed instrument 
for increasing or diminishing the tension of 
the strings. 

5. Mining: (See extract). 

** The Pennyearth beds are of that depth, and In 
addition four feet of pint. Pint is ft common term 
indicative of the ore being in nodular concretion*."— 
Cassell t Technical Educator, pt. X., p. 204. 

If (I) A pi?i-<irop silence : A silence so pro- 
found that one might hear a pin drop. 

" A pin-drop silence strikes o’er all the place." 

Leigh Hunt : Rimini, L 

(2) Pins and needles : The tingling sensation 
which attends the recovery of circulation in 
a benumbed limb. ( Colloquial .) 

pin-cop, s. 

Spinning: A yarn, roll-shaped like a pear, 
used for the weft ia power-looms. 

pin-drill, s. A drill for countersinking. 

pin footed, a. Having the toea or foot 
bordered by a membrane. 

pin-lock, s. A lock of which the bolt is 

a round protruding pin. 

pin-maker, s. A maker of pins. 

pin-money, s. An allowance of money 
made by a husband to bis wife for her sepa- 
rate use or private expenaes. [Needle- 
money.] 

** A young widow th*t would not r«c«de from her d*. 
mauds of pin-money — Addison : Spectator, No. 296. 

pin patches, s. pi. Periwinkles. (Pror.) 

* pin-pillow, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A pincushion. 

2. Bot. : Opuntia curassavica. 

pin-point, s. The point of a pin ; hence, 
the smallest trifle. 

pin-raek, s. 

Naut. : A frame placed on the deck of a 
vessel, and containing sheaves around which 
ropes may be worked, and belayiog-pine 
about which they may be secured. 

pin-tail, s. 

1. The same as Pintail-duck (q.v.) 

2. A pintle (q.v.) 

pin-tool, s. A tubular cutter for making 
pins for sash, blind, and door makers. 

pin- vice, s. 

Clock-making: A hand-vice for grasping 
amall arbours and pins. 

pin-wheel, s. A contrate wheel iu which 
the cogs are pins set into the disc. 

* pin-wing, s . The pinion of a fowL 

pin-worm, s. An intestinal worm ; the 
threadworm (q.v.). 

* pin (2), s. [Chinese.] A petition or address of 
foreigners to the Emperor or any of hia depu- 
ties. 

pin (1), v.t. [Pin (1), j.) 

1. To fasten with, or as with, a pin or pina, 
(Spenser: F. Q. t I. ix. 36.) 

2. To fasten ; to make fast. 

" They left their rafters or great pieces of timber 
pinned together .''— Morth : Plutarch, p. 684. 

3. To seize ; to catch and hold fast. (Slang.) 

4. To confine ; to hold fast or close : gene- 
rally with down : as, To pin one down to a 
certain point or line of argument. 

5. To steal. (Slang.) 

6. To aim at or strike with a stone. (Scotch.) 

7. To swage by striking with the peen of a 
hammer. 

If 7*o pin one’s faith : To fix one'a trust or 
dependence ; to trust. 

“ Those who pinned their faith for hetter or for 
worse to the pack."— Field, April 4. 1885. 

pin (2), t\f. [A variant of pen , v. (q.v.).] 
pi'-na, s. [Sp.] 

1. The pile of wedges or bricks of hard 
silver amalgam placed under a capellina and 
subjected to heat, to expel the mercury. 

2. A pine-apple. 

pina-eloth, s. A delicate, soft, transparent 
cloth, with a slight tinge of pale yellow, made 
in the Philippine Islands from the fibres of 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian, ve, co = e ; ey = a ; qu - kw. 


pinacese— Pinczovian 
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the pine-apple leaf. It is made up into shawls, 
scarves, Ac. 

pi-na-50-aB, s. pi. [Lat j>in(iw); fern. pi. 
adj. sutT. -dews, j 

Bot . ; Tiie same as Conifer.® (q.v.). 

pin -&c - 6 line, s. [Eng. pinaco(mr) ; l con- 
nect., ami suif. -i«*.] 

Chem.: C s H,oO=CFI 3 'CO * 0 ( 0113 ) 3 . Methyl- 
trimethyl-carbniketorie. A colourless oil, 
sj*. gr. 0'7‘J0L> at lu*, prepared by heating 
pinacone with dilute sulphuric acid, or \v»tli 
concentrated acetic arid. It lias the odour of 
peppermint, boils at 105*, is insoluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with 
alcohol and ether. 

pinacollne alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CgHj 3 *OIl. An alcohol produced 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on pin- 
acoline. 

pin a cone, *. (Eng. pin(ite ) (2), and 
ac(ety>ne.] 

Chtm. : C s H 14 0 2 = (CH^ : C(on) : C(OH) : 
(CH 3 >>. The double tertiary alcohol of the 
formula, Callj«( 01 l) 2 , produced by the action 
of sodium, or of sodium amalgam, on acetone, 
aod distilling the resulting alkaline liquid. 
It crystallizes in colourless quadratic tables, 
melts at 42% and is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 

* pin a-co the’ ca, s. (Gr. 7 «Va£ ( pinax), 
genit. 7 riyaKos (phutkos) — a picture, and 
(theke) = a repository.] A picture-gallery. 

pln'-a-fore, s. (Eng. pin, v., and afore.] Au 
apron worn by children to protect the front 
part of their dress, so called because formerly 
pinned in front of a child. 

pi nal -ic, a. (Eng. pino(co)f(ine); suff. -ic.] 
Derived from or contained in pinacoline. 

plnall c-acld, s. 

Chtm.: C 5 H 10 O 2 = (Cn 3 > 3 : C'CO-OH. Tri- 
meth-acetic acid. Obtaiued by the oxidation 
of pinacoline with chromic and dilute sul- 
phuric acids. It forms leafy crystals, which 
melt at 35*, boil at 161*, ami require forty 
times their weight of water for solution. Its 
baric and calcic salts crystallize iu ailky 
needles, which are very soluble. 

pi narig, 5 . [Malay.] Tho belel-aut, Aroca 
Catechu , 

pl-niis-tor, s. [Lat. = a kind of (lr or pine, 
from pinus (q.v.) ; Fr. piastre.] 

Bot . : Pinus Pinaster , the Cluster pine, in- 
digenous to the Mediterranean countries. It 
yields quantities of turpentine, and, nourish- 
ing near the sea, has been largely planted in 
France for binding together the loose sands. 

“The Pinaster U nothing el«« hut the wild iiluo.” 
— P Holland Plinle. bk.xv|., cli. x. 

* pl'-nftx, a. (Gr.) A table, n register, a list : 
nence, that 00 which anything, as n scheme 
or plan, is inscribed. 

•• Consider whereabout thou art In that old pliUo- 
aophlc&l pinax of tbu life of uian.*'— Urowne. 

* pin 1 bfthk, * ptnno bankc, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] An instrument of torture. 

“Then wan hi* thrlie put to the plnnebanke, tor- 
mented must mUcrubly." — Fox : Martyrs, p. B17. 

* pln'-btfilko, 1 . (Etym. doubtful.] A kind 
of buckot ; n jar. (Drayton.) 

* pln'-but-tock, 3 . (Eng. phi (1). and ftuffoefc.] 
A thin or lingular buttock like a pin. 

pin' caso, s. (Eng. pin (1), and case.] A case 
for holding pina. 

pin' 56^, t pingh'-ers, * pyn sors, s. pi. 

[For piiu'hers, from pinch, v. ; Fr. pincts, from 
pinctr= to pinch (q.v.).] 

1. An instrument having two handles and 
two grasping jaws formed ot two pieces pivoted 
together. Many forms arc adapted for special 
work. 

" With pincers ne\t the itubboni ateel he •tmlnt.’* 
Hoot*. Jeratsalcm Delivered, hk xl. 

2. The nippers of certain animals, na of 
insects ami crustaceans ; the prehensile claws. 

pingh, • plncho, v.t. k l (Fr. pinerr ; a 
nasalised form of O. Ital. picciare, plzznre. 
(Ital. pltzicare) = to pinch; Sp. ptecar - to 
pinch ; pinchar = to prick, to pierce with a 
small point ; Dut. pi f sen, pinsen = to pinch.] 


A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To press, nip, or squeeze, as between the 
ends of the lingers, the teeth, claws, or any 
hard substance or instrument ; to press hard 
between two hard bodies. 

* 2. To grip, to bite. 

" Having pinch'd a few and made them cry.* 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI.. IL 1. 

* 3. To lift or take up between the linger 
and thumb. 

" Pinch'd close beneath his Autfer ami his tlmmh." 

Cowper; Charity, 477. 

* 4. To put in pinches or small quantities. 

M Pinch a murderous dust Into ber drink.” 

Tennyson : Vivien. 460. 

* 5. To plait. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To nip with frost. 

” Now pinch’d by biting January sore.* 

TTioMUrtn • Castle of Indolence , U. S. 

2. To pain, to afflict, to distress, 

'• Oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic /dncVrf and vexi." 

Sh xketp. : l Henry /»*., 111. L 

3. To atraiten ; to put in straits or distress ; 
as, To be pinched for money. 

* f. To play a trick on ; to catch. 

pinched you. Signor Oren 

Shakesp. : Taming o/ the Shrew, IL 

* 5. To press hard ; to examino closely and 
thoroughly. 

** This is the way to pinch the question."— Collier. 

6. To lock up. to imprison. 

" Where do the ' Forties * (a dangerous gang known 
as the * Forty Thieves 'J live now, tlieut— Ohl pretty 
nigh all ' pinched ' (sent to goal!, wuss luck.”— Puff 
Mali Gazette, Keh. 12. 1586. 

7. (Reflex.) : To be stingy or niggardly to ; 
to begrudge : as, He pinched himself for food. 

B, /nfraiwtfirc : 

I. Lit. : To nip or squeeze anything, as with 
the fingers, an instrument, two hard bodies, 
Ac. ; to nip, to grip. 

” A sort of dogs, that «t a lion bay, 

And entertalne no spirit to pinch.” 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad v. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. To spare ; to be niggardly ; to be strait- 
ened. 

" But for to pinche. and for to spare. 

Of worldu* tnucke to gette enctes. 

G otter; C. A., T. 

2. To bear hard ; to be puzzling. 

3. To find fault ; to cavil. 

" Therto he coude endite. and make a thing. 

Ther ooudo no wight pinche at Ills wnlliig." 

Chancer ; C. T., 828. 

K To know or feel where the shoe pinches : To 
know practically, or from personal experience, 
wherein the difficulty, trouble, or hardship of 
aoy matter lies. 

pin^h, * pynch, a. (Finch, v.) 

L Literally: 

1. A sharp or close nip or squeeze, as with 
the ends of the fingers, an instrument, or two 
lini'd bodies. 

" ny a timely plnrA that takes off the terminal bud 
Of tho Cline.”— Scribners Mttyuelne, April p. 814. 

2. As much as can lie taken up between the 
finger and thumb ; any small quantity. 

“ They dou't signify this pinch of snuff.'* 

Su'(ft : The Grand Ijuestmn debated. 

3. A strong iron lever. (Finch-bar.] 

IL Figuratively: 

\. Fain, distress, oppression. 

" Necessity'* sharp ;>lucA.** Sl»ukesp. : Lear, II 4. 

2. Straits, dilliculty; time or state of dis- 
tress or dilliculty. 

“The Norman In this narrow pinch, not so willingly 
as w Italy, grunted the fli-iire*’— Drayton; Puly-Olbion, 
s. 17. i-Sc Idea's Illustrations.) 

* 3. The game of pitch-halfpenny. 

^ At or on a pinch ; In or on an emergency. 

" Ilang therefore on this promise of Ooil, who Is an 
helper of a pinch " — Pox : Martyrs, jj, 1.4y4. 

plnch-bar, 3. A lever with a fulerum- 
foot and projecting snout. 

* pinch-bock, ?. A miserly fellow. (Ilw 
loet.) 

* pinch - commons, A miserly or 
atingy person. 

" Tin* niggardly hy which It ts 

ltlliabi led.” — Scott Pirate, ch. vl. 

* pinch spotted, o. Discoloured from 
hnviug Ix'en pmclmd. (Shakesp . ; Tnnjwxt, Iv. 1.) 

pinch' b6ck, s. k a. (8-ild to be ho called 
from a Mr. Pinchbeck who, towards tlio clone 


of the eighteenth century, resided In tba 
inMghlrourhood of the Strand, and manufac- 
tured a compound metal which had, to a cer- 
tain extent, the appearance and lustre o* 
gold, though the counterfeit, as well as that 
in ormolu, or mosaic, could easily be detected 
by its weight being less than that of gold, its 
undefined and badly- worked edges, and its 
Wuiit of resonance.] 

A. As subst. : An alloy of copjier and zinc ; 
copper 5, zinc I. It was formerly much used 
in the manufacture of cheap jewelry. 

B. As adj. : Made of the alloy described in 
A. 1 : hence, sham, counterfeit, brummagem. 

* plnchc, i\f. (Pinch, t\] 

pinched, pa. par. k a. (Pinch, v.) 

A. As jxu par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Nipped, squeezed, or compressed 
between two bodies. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. In straits or distress: as, pinched for 
money or food. 

2. Thin, peakish. 

" In wonderful condition, but pinched * little and 
plain hi face.”— Field. Dec. 6, 1884. 

pmQh'-cr, s. [Eng. pinch, v. ; *er .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who or that which pinches. 

2. (PI.) : The same as Pincers (q.v.). 

II. Mining , ttc. : A workman who uses a 
pinch. (Pinch, s., 8.] 

* pin^h’-fist, a. (Eng. pinch, and /^f.] A 
hard, miserly person ; a miser; a niggard. 

* pin$h'-gufc, s. (Eng. pincA, and gut.) A 
pinchfist ; a miser. 

puiQh'-Ing, * ptnch-yng, pr. par., a., «fc s. 
[Pinch, v .] 

A. As pr. par. <6 particip. adj.: (See the 
verb). 

B. A* su&sfanfiiv*.* 

1. The act of nipping or squeezing; a pinch. 

2. Niggardliness; sparing. 

“In a noble tnnu im he p/nrftynj; and nyifardidiyp 
of ineut« and dryuke l» be discommended. — Sir T. 
Klyot : The Govemour, bk. ilL. cli. xxl. 

3. A term applied to moving a heavy object, 
such as a gun, mortar, log, or bed-plate, by 
small heaves of the handspike, which de- 
scribes arcs of a circle nearly horizontally. 

pinchlng-bar, s. A crowbar for inoviog 
an object by successive short hitches ; a 
pinch -bar (q.v.). 

pinching nut, s. A jnm-nut screwed 
down upon another nut to hold it iu position. 

pinching pin, s. 

Steam-eng. : A portion of the contrivance by 
which a slide-valve is packed or tightened 
upon its seat, 

plnching-tongs, «. pi. 

tllass-nutkiivg : A form of pincers «>r tongs 
used for making chnndclier-drops, k c. Each 
jaw of the tongs carries a die, between which 
a lump of glass heated to plasticity Is com- 
pressed ; a wire between the jaws makes tho 
hole by which the drop is susjKMided. It Is 
afterward cut and polished on a leaden lap. 

pingh -Ing l$r. ailv. (Eng. pinching; -ly.) 
In a pinching manner; sisiringly, stingily. 

** lly filvlou RtlliKily and pinching! y.”^ Sharp; Sir* 
mom, vuL I., nor. 7. 

* piinph ’■ pen ny, * plnchc pen ny, a. 

(Eng. /iihcA, and neanj/.J A niggardly person; 
n miser, a niggard. 

“A very pinch}>eny, a* drlo iu a klxo."— Pifnl.* 
P lower t |>. 1 45 . 

pluck' noy a, s. (Named by Michnux after 
an Amcncnn,* .Mr. Pinckney.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchoiildnc. Trees from 
the southern Uinb'il Nlales. Pinckneys pnl/ens, 
wliich hns red downy llowers, furti khes tho 
fever bark of Carolina. 

ptn -cfish-tdn, s. (Eng. pin (1). nnd cnsAlon.] 
A snmll laig or cushion padded with bran or 
wool, in which pins are .stuck. 

’Pliic zo vl an, Pihk-zo vl Q.n,8. (From 
Plmzow in Poland.] 

Chun-h Hist. (PL): The name given In tho 
oixteent 1 to the leaders of the Polish 
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pindaiba— pine 


Antitrinitarians, several of whom lived at 
Pinczow. The majority were, at least origin- 
ally, only Avian, the others took an active 
part in founding the Socinian body. They 
separated from the Protestant Church at a 
aynod held In 1003. 

pin da'-lb-a, 5. [Brazilian.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Xylopia (q.v.). 

pin'-dal, pin'-dar (1), s. [Dut. piendel.) 

BoL; An American name for Arachis hypo - 
gtra. [Ground-nut.] 

* pin'-dar (2), s. [Pinder.] 

pin da-ree', s. [Hind. = a freebooter.] One 
of a horde of mounted robbers in India, dis- 
persed by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 

% The whole Pimlaroe force was estimated 
at from *20,000 to 25,000 horse, under various 
leaders. A large number perished in kittle, 
ami others, on submission, were settled on 
lands granted them. While they were in arms, 
the Mahrattas gave them first secret and then 
open countenance, and the Pindaree struggle 
brought on the second Mahratta war. 

Pin dar'-ie, a. & s. [Lat. Pindaricvs , from 
Pindar; Gr. IT tVSapo? (Pindaros); Fr. pin- 
darique; I till. & Sp. pindarico.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Pindar, 
the Greek lyric poet ; after the style or man- 
ner of Pindar. 

*• Light subject* suit not grave Pindaric ode. 

Copper: An Ode, Secundum artem. 

B. As suhd. : An ode in imitation of the 
lyric odes of Pindar ; an irregular ode. 

"The character ot these late Pindaric*." —Congreve : 
The Pindaric Ode. 

* pln-dar'-ical, a. [Eng. Pindaric ; -aJ.] 
Pindaric. 

"You may wonder, sir (for this seems a little too 
extntv-igant and pindnrical for prose), what 1 mean 
hy all this preface.'*— Cowley : Essays ; The Garden. 

* pin'-dar-I§m, s. [Eng. Pindar; -ism.) 
Imitation of Pindar. (Johnson.) 

* Pin'-dar ist, s. [Eng. Pintlar; -ta.) An 
imitator of Pindar. 

* pindc, * pynde, v.t. [A.S. pyndan .] [Pin- 
iifr. ] To impound ; to shut up in a pound. 
(Cat hoi. Anghcum .) 

pin' der, pin -dar, * pyn-dare, * pyn- 
der, s. [A.S. jyyndan = to pen up, from 
purnl = a pound.] [Pound (2), s., Pinner (1).] 
A pound-keeper; one who impounds. 

” But of bis merry man. the piudar of the town." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbiou. , a. 2S. 

pmd -ja-jap, s. [Malay.] 

Kant. : A boat used in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago and Sumatra, for the transport of 
spices, areca-mits, cacao, &c. They have one 
to three masts, with square sails, aud both 
the stem and atern much projecting. 

pin'-dust, s. [Eng. pin (1), and rfusf.l Small 
dust or particles of metal produced in the 
manufacturing of piug. 

pine (I), plgnc, s. [A.S. pin, pln-treow, from 
hat. pinus, fur picnics = the tree that pro- 
ducea pitch; pur (genit. picis) = pitch ; Fr. 
pin; Sp. & Ital. piao.) 

1 . Botany : 

(1) Troperly the genus Pinua (q.v.). 

(2) Various coniferous trees akin to It, as 
the Dammar or Ambnyna Piue ( Dammara 
orientalis ), the Norfolk Island Piae (Araucaria 
excelsu), Ac. 

2. Comm. : The timber obtained from various 
coniferous trees, eapec. from Pi nus Strobus, P. 
syli'cstris, P. mitis , P. rigida , and P. australis. 
American Yellow Piue is from the first; the 
Norway, Baltic, Riga, or Red Pine, from the 
second; the third furnishes New York Pine; 
the fourth Common Pitch Pine; and the last 
the Pitch Pine of Georgia. (Treas. of Bot.) 

pine-apple, * pyn-appul, *pyn- 
apple, * pyne-appylle, s. 

Botany ; 

1. The cone of a pine-tree. 

"His 1th* plue'fl] fruit is great Boolleaus or haw lea 
of a browue chesnut colour, aud are called pine- 
applet. “—Lute : Dodoent, p. 765. 

2. A pine. 

** In the shad owe of a wne-apptc tree."— ; 
Char/e* the Grete (ed. Heritage), p. 80. 

3. Ananassa sativa, The leaves are hard 


and fibrous, with spiny edges. The flowers 
rise from the centre of the plant, ami are 3n a 
laige conical apike, surmounted by spiny 
leave 9 called the erown. The cornea! spike of 
flowers ultimately becomes enlarged and juicy, 
constituting the pine-apple, believed to be the 
finest of truita. The pine-apple is a native of 
tropical America, and is found wild in sandy 
maritime districts of northeast South America. 
It ia widely cultivated, aud has become natu- 
ralized in parta of Asia and Africa. More 
than fifty varieties have been produced. It 
improves greatly ia softness, sweetness, and 
flavor under cultivation, and is largely raised 
ia Florida, and other parta of the south for the 
northern markets. The size variea from 2\' 2 to 
12 lbs. io weight. A spirituous liquor is made 
from the pine-apple ia some warm countries. 

Pine-apple rum: Rum flavoured with slices 
of piue-apple. 

R« tarn tog with the tumbler half full of pine- 
apple rum.' — Dickens : Pickwick, ch. lii. 

pine-barren, s. A tract of barren land 
producing pines. (American.) 

pine-beauty, s. 

Entom. : Trachea piniperda , a British night- 
moth, the wings white with a yellow band and 
red spots. The larva feeds on the twigs of 
fir trees. 

pine-beetle, s. 

Entom. : Hylesinus, or Hylurg us piniperda. 

pine bullfinch, pine-grosbeak, $. 

Ornith. : Pyrrhula or Pinicola enu cleat or. 
He id, neek, fore part of breast, and rump 
bright red ; back grayish-brown or black edged 
with red ; lower parts light gray ; tw r o white 
bands on the dusky wings. Larger than the 
Bullfinch. Common in the Arctic regions, 
whence it migrates south in numbers in 
America, more sparingly ia Europe. It is also 
known by the common names of Tine-finch 
and Pin e-grosbeak. 

pine-carpet, s. 

Entom. : Thera, firmata , a British Geometer 
moth, fore wings gray, hind wings brown, 
antennae of the male pectinated. Larva feeda 
on the Scotch fir. 

pine-clad, pine-covered, a. Clad or 
covered with pines. 

" Ab daily I strode through the pine-cover d glade." 

Byron : Inch in y Gair. 

pine-cloth, s. [Pina-cloth.] 

pine-eone, a. The cone or strobilus of a 
pine tree. 

pine-crowned, a. Tine-clad. 

pine-drop3, s. 

Bot. : An American name for Pterospora. 

pine -finch, pine-grosbeak, s. [Pure- 

BULLFlNCa.] 

pine fish, s. Fish dried id the open air. 

(Shetland.) » 

pine-grosbeak, s. [Pine-finch (q.v.).] 

pine-house, s. A pinery (q.v.). 

pine-kernel, s. The seed of the stone- 
pine. Pinus Pinca , common and used for food 
in Mediterranean countries. 

pine-knot, s. A pine-cone. (American.) 
pine-marten, a. 

Zool. : Mustela martes, distributed over 
Europe and Asia, becoming rare in Britaio. 
The body is long and lithe, about eighteen 
inches, with a tail two-thirds that length ; 
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legs short, paws with five digits armed with 
claws ; snout, sharp, vibiissie long. Fur dark- 
brown, lighter on cheeks and snout ; throat, 
and under side of neck light yellow. It is 
arboreal, and frequents coniferous woods, 
whence its popular name. The female makes a 


nest of moss and leaves, sometimes occupying 
those of squirrels or woodpeckers and killing 
the rightful owners. 

pine-mast, s. Pine-cones collectively. 
[Mast (2), s.) 
pine-mouse, s. 

Zool.; Ariucofii pinetorum, inhabiting the 
country west of the Mississippi. 

pine-needle wool, s. 

Chem.: Pine-woo<l wool. A fibrous suo 
stance, prepared in Prussia by treating the 
needles of coniferous trees with a strong 
solution of sodic carbonate. It ia used for 
stuffing mattresses, and for other upholstery 
purposes. 

pine-oil, s. 

Chem. : A name applied to certain oils re- 
sembling oil of turpentine, extracted from 
the seeds of various pine-trees, Pinus Picea, 
P. Abies, P. Punxilio, Ac. It has a yellow 
colour, a balsamic odour ; ap. gr. 0 893 at 17®, 
and boila at 152°. By treatment with 
potassium and rectification it yields a hydro- 
carbon, CioHjb, less fragrant than the original 
oil, sp. gr. 0*875 at 17*, aud boiling at 161“. 

pine-resin, a. 

Chem. : The resinous juice which exudes 
from incisions made in the stems of coniferous 
trees. It ia a mixture of a volatile oil, Cu>H 15 , 
and colophony, 

pine-sap, s. 

Bot. : Monotrojxi Hypopitys. 

pine-sawfiy, a. 

Entom. : Lophyrus pint, 
pine-store, s. The aame aa Pinery, s. 
pine-thistle, s. 

Bot. : Atractylis gummtfera, from which, 
when wounded, a kind of gum exudes. 

pine-tree, a. A tree of the genus Pinus ; 
a pine. 

* Pine-tree money : Money coined in Massa- 
chusetts in the seventeenth century, and so 
called from a figure resembliug a fiue-tree 
stamped on it. 

pine weed, 5 . 

Bot. : Hypericum Sarothnu 
pine-wood, s. 

1. A wood of pine- trees. 

2. Pine timlier. 

Pine- wood still : An apparatus for obtaining 
tar, resin, and the volatile products of pine- 
wood by distillation. 

Pincrwood wool : [Pine-needle wool]. 

pine, • pin-en, * pyne, v.t. & L [A. S. pinan 
= to torment, from pin = pain, torment, from 
Lat. pcena Spain (q.v.); O. Dut. pijnen ; 
Dut. pijngen; Fr. pci tier; Icel. pina.] 

A. Transitii'e: 

* 1. To pain, to tormeDt ; to causa to auffer 
pain ; to harass. 

**To work this qiau bo moche wo 
Or pinen him eo augerly." liomaunt of the Rote. 

*2. To starve. 

** Surfeit by tbe eye. and pine the rosw." 

Shakctp. : Venus & Adonis, 601 

3. To grieve for; to lameut or bemoan in 
silence. 

** Ahaah'd the devil Btood, 

Virtue In her elate how lovely, saw ; and pin'd 
His loss.” AliUon : /*. L., iv. 844. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. To cause paio or trouble ; to harass. 

** The Crtsten »o misferd, the Sarizina did bo pyne? 

Robert do Bru n tie, p. 14L 

2. To languish ; to wear or waste away or 
lose flesh from any distress or anxiety of 
mind. (Followed by away.) 

"Sloce my young lady's going ioto France, the fool 
hath much pin'd awayf—Shaketp. : Lear. 1. 4. 

3. To languish with desire ; to waste away 
witb any longing. (Generally followed by for). 

M Loathing, from racks of husky straw he turns. 
And. pining, for the verdant pasture mourns. 

Rowe : Lucan, v. 

* 4. To waste or fall away ; to lose atreugth, 
power, or influence. 

"On the death of *he late Duke. It [Tanna} was 
taken possession of by the French, and Is How fitning 
away uuderlhe influence of their Iron domination." — 
Eustace : Italy, voL 1 ., cb. vi. 

• pine (2). * pyne, s. [A.S. pin. Pine and 
pain are doublets.] [Pain, s.] 
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1. Fain, uneasiness, grief, suffering. (Burns : 
Scotch Drink,) 

2. Woe, want, penury. 

* *1 Done to pine ; Put to death. 

pln’-5-al, a. & a. (Fr. plnfale, from Lat. ptncn 
= the cone »»f a pine-tree ; pinus = a pine.] 

A. .is u«/j. : Of or i>ertaining to a pine-cone, 
or reaeinbling it in shape. 

B. As subst. : The piueal-gland (q.v.). 

pineal-eye, a. (Unpaired- eye.) 

pineal-gland, s. 

Anat. : A conical body of a dark -gray 
colour, placed immediately behind the pos- 
terior extremity of the third ventricle. It 
rests in a groove betwceo the nates. Its 
base Is turned forwards towards the third 
ventricle, and its apex ia directed downwards 
and backwards. It is connected to the inner 
surface of the thalami by fibres called the 
eduncles or habome of the pineal gland, 
n a cavity near ita base is a mass of sabulous 
matter composed of phosphate aod of car- 
bonate of lime. 

pineal-stalk, a. 

Biol. : A solid, well-marked stalk, which In 
many cases connects the uapaired eye with 
the epiphysis. (Quar. Jour, Micros . Science 
(a. a.), xxvii. ISO.) 

plne-fts'-ter, a. (Pinaster.) 

• pino-ful, a. [Eng. pine (2), i. ; Full 

of paia or suffering; painful, woful. 

” Lons constraint of pinrful penury.* 

Bp. Hall : Satire*, r. li. 

pl-nSn'-ch$r-ma, s. [Gr. mVo£ (pinox) = a 
board, a table, and tyxvpa (ff«fifcftuma)= in- 
fusion.) 

Bot. : A kind of tissue consisting of long, 
thin cells, like tables without the legs. It 
occurs in the epidermis of ferns, and some 
other plants. Called also Tabu lar-pareuchyma. 

pln-er-y, t. [Eog. pine ; -ry.) 

1. A hot-house lo which pine-apples are 
grown. 

2. A place where plne-treee grow ; a pine- 
wood or forest. 

pi-ne-tum, a. (Lat. = a plantation of firs.) 
A plantation or nursery of pine-trees of 
different kinds, for decorative or scientific 
purposes. 

pin’-c^, a. (Eng. pineQ), a. ;-y.J Of 

or pertaining to pines; resembling pines; 
abounding In pines. 

” Cypru*. with her rocky mooad, 

Aud Crete, wUhj>/nv vrrdor© crown’d.* 
tVarton : The Crutad*. 

pl'-nejr, S. [Abbrev. from Tamil pineymaram = 
Vateria imiico.) (See ctym, ana compounds.) 

ptney-resliL, s. The resin of Vateria 
indica, obtained by Incisions In the tree. It 
la used for varnish, for candles, Ac. 

plnoy-tallow, s. 

Chem. : Malalar tallow. Obtained by boil- 
ing the fruit of Vateria Indica. Piney tallow 
has a waxy appearance, a faint agreeable 
odour, sp. gr. 0f>625, melts at 87*6* and ia 
soluble in alcohol. 



plncy-vamish, a. A varnish prepared 
fra*. piney-rosin (q.v.). 


plrf-foath-er, 8. (Eng. pin (IX feather.] 
[Pen-feather.] 

pln-fSath~orod, a (Eng. pln/rather; -ed.J 
(Pen-feathered.)^ 

•pin- fold, ‘pen- fold, *pyu-fold, «. 

[Eng. pin (2), v., and fold.] A placo In which 
stray cattle are shut up; a ]>ound. 

“You mintnko; 1 mean the poond, a jAnfoh If— 
Bhaketp. : Two U milt men of Verona . L L 

ping, a. (From the sound.] The sound made 
by a bullet, discharged from a rifle, as it posses 
through the air. 

pirig (1), v.i. [Pino, s.) To produce a sound 
like that of a rifle hulleton being discharged, 
and striking a hard object. 

•pjfAg(2),r.h (A.8. pyngan .) Topnah, to prick. 

" H« ptnydo Ms »tcd« with «porr* keno." 

Otuel, p. U, 


pm-gle, a. [Etyin. doubtful, but probably 
Connected with pin =. to pen or pound-] A 
email enclosure ; a close. (Pror.) 

** The Academy. « little pinole or plot of ground, 
wm the habitation of l lato, Xcnocratc*, and role- 
moo."—/’. Holland : Plutarch, p. 8« 

pin’-glcr, a. [Prob. from ping le t s.) A cart- 
horse, r work -liorse. 

" Juddnff all to be pingler* that bo not Conner*.'— 
LUy : Luphuet. 

ping'-stcr, pinU’-stcr, pmx'-ter.s. [Put. 
pinkster; Ger. phngsten, a corrupt, of pente- 
cost (q.v.).] Whitsuntide. (Dutch-Amer.) 

* pln -guo-fy (u aa W), v.L (Pinquify.) 

pih-guio'-u la (n as w), a. (Fern. sing, of 
Lat. pingmculus = fattish ; ptiuptw= fat.] 

Bot. : Buttenvort. Calyx two-lipped, upper 
lip three-lobed. [Buttemvort.] 

* pm’-guid (u as w), a. [Lat. pinguis ~ fat.) 
Fat, unctuous, greasy. (Lit. (tjig.) 

’’ A serious generation, accustomed to a pinguid, 
turgid style."— Search : Light of Mature, vol. iL, pt. 
til., ch xxix. 

* pfn-grud -in-ous (n as w), a. (Lat. j>m- 
guitudo, genit. pinguitudinis, from pingui s = 
fat.] Containing fnt ; fatty, adipose. 

* pih'-gui-f$r (u as w), v.t. (Lat. pinguifaclo. 
from pinguis = fat, and facio=. to make.] To 
make fnt, greasy, or unctuous. 

’* A# It were pinguifiedf—Cudworth : InleU. Syrian, 
p. 810. 

p£n'-guln (n as w), s. (Fengttin, 2.] 

pin-gui-pc-di-na (u as w), s. pi. (Mod. 
Lat. pinguipcs, genit. pingniped(is) ; Lat. neut. 
pi. adj. sutf. -tna.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Track in id re (q.v.). 
Body covered with small scales ; eye lateral ; 
lateral line continuous. There are two genera, 
Pingui peB and Latilus, from tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. 

pin -gui pes (u as w), s. [Lat. pingu is — fat, 
and prs = a foot (Pinouipedina.) 

pin -guite (n as wV s . [Lat pin^t(s) = fat, 
greasy ; autf. - it e (Miit.).] 

Min.: A variety of Chloropal (q. v.), very 
soft ; colour, oil and siskin-green. From 
Wolkenstein, Saxony. 

* pln’-gui-tiido (u as w), «. (Lat. pingui* 
tudo.] Fatness, obesity. (Lamb: The Gentle 
Giantess.) 

pin ho'-<Jit, a. (Native name.] 

Pham : A purgative oil derived from Curcas 
multifidus. [Curcas.] 

•pin-hold, «. (Eng. vin (1)» a -» an d 
A place at which a pin holds or makes fast. 

pm'-hole, ». [Eng. pin (IV s., and hole.) A 
small hole or puncture made by or with a pin ; 
e very small hole. 

M The hrmst at flr»t broke Id a small pinhole,*— 
WUeman. 

pi-ni , pref. [Pinus.] Derived from any 
apeciea of tho genua Pinus (q.v.). 

pln'-ic, a. [Eng. pine (1), s. ; -fc.) Pertaining 
to or derived from the i)ino-tree. 

pinlo-aotd, s. 

Chem. : C20H30O0. An acid Isoincrlc with 
pimarlc acid, extracted from colophony by 
cold alcohol of 70 per cent It is an amor- 
phous resin, Insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, other, and oils, inelts when slightly 
lmated,and decomposes at a higher temper* 
ature. 

pi-ni cor'-r5-tin, a. [Pref. pfnf-; Lnt. 
cor(tr j); Eng. nt(ene), and anil'. An ( Chem .).] 

Chem. : Co 4 n^O a (?). A dark-brown glu- 
tinous mass* extracted from the bark of the 
Scotch llr, Pinus sylwstris, by boiling with 
alcohol of 40 per cent It Is slightly soluble 
in ammonia. 

pi-ni cor t&n'-nio, a. (CmiTEriNiTANNia] 

pin’ ing, pr. par. or a, (Pine, v.] 

• pining stool, s. The cucklng-stooL 

pln'-lng-l$f, m/r. [Eng. plnfyig; Ay.] In a 
pining, languishing, or wustiug manner; with 
pining or languishing. 

•• Th*« ptiixhml plnhtgly. yrt not unwUoly, 

ui»oii tho oocicnt tlayn. "—/'<>• : H'orAt IL 27*. 


prn-ion (1 as y), * pin nion, * pyn-ion, 8. 

[1-r. pij/»ioa=:a finia», a piunacle, a pinion, 
from Lat pinna, j*nna = a wing, a feather, a 
fin; O. Fr. pinon— the pinion of a clock 
(Cotgrave) ; Sp. pi/ion = a pioion.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

L A feather ; a quill of the wing. 

’• He I# plurkt, when hither 
He Mud# *0 jioor a ;u uLm of hU wiug ** 

Shakrtp. : Antony & Cleopatra, 11L U. 

2. A wing. 

•• Nor the pride oor emplo pinion. 

That tho Tbohon xa^es bare.” 

liny projreu of Toery. 

3. The joint of the wing of a fowl remotes! 
from the body. 

* 4. A fetter or band for the arm. (Aina* 

worth.) 

IL Mach. : Of two cog-wheels In gear, the 
lesser is called the pinion. It may be spur, 
bevel, mitre, Ac. The pinions of watches are 
made from pinion -wire, turned down at the 
parts which are not destiued to meah with the 
co-acting wheel. 

plnlon-fllc, s. 

Watchmaking : A kuife-file employed by 
watchmakers. 

pinion-gauge, s. 

Watchmaking : A pair of fine calipers, 

pinion- spotted pug, s. 

Enton t. r Eupithecia consignata , a British 
geometer ninth. 

pinion-wire, 8. 

MeUiPtcorking : Wire formed into the nha])0 
and size required for the pinions of clocka 
and watches ; it is drawn in the same manner 
os round wire, through plates whose holes 
correspond in section to the shape of the 
wire. 

pm’-ion (1 nay), * pin-nton, v.t. (Pinion, 8.] 

* 1. To bind or confine the wings of; to 
coniine by binding the wings. 

** Whereo* they hav« nacrlflcrd to thtmtelve*. th«f 
become leunflcts to the hiconatmiey of fortune, whose 
wings they thought by their eelf-wisdom to have 
pinioned,"— Bacon. 

* 2. To maim by cutting off the first joint 
of the wing. 

3. To confine by binding the arms to the 
body ; to render incapable of resistance by 
confining tile arms ; to shackle, to fetter. 

” Pinion him like a thief, bring him beforo Ui” 

Bhaketp. : Lear. ir. Z. 

4. To bind, to confine, to tie. (Spenser 
F. Q.y V. iv. 22.) 

* 5. To attach or bind by chains of somr 
kind. 

'* Praise their b pav'd though pinion'd down to earth.’ 
ChurchUl : Gotham, IL 

* 6. To bind, to restrain, to conflue. 

“ Pinioned up by formal rule* of etato.* MarrU. 

pin ioned (1 as y), * pin nloned, * pln- 
nood, * ptn-nyand, po. par. & a. (Pinion, 
*>•] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Bound, tied ; confined by bonds. 

" Pinion'd with h hands behind.” 

Pharr: Virgtl ; .fitjlilL 

2. (Vromtht subsL): Furnished with pinions 
or wings. 

** The wlogs of a won*, and stronger pinion'd rhyme. - 

Dryden : Virgd ; AYL It. 

* pln’-ldn-lct (1 as y), 1 . (Eog. pinion; -Ltd.] 
A winged crenture ; a birth 
" All the flitting pinionidt of ayre 
A tteutlv© mL tirowne : Brit. Padoralt, L i. 

pl-nl-pr~crln, 8. (Pref. pint*, and Eng. 
piertn.] 

Chem. : Ca»n.;,iOu- A bitter substance ex- 
tracted from tho needles and baik of tho 
Scotch tlr by alcohol of 40 per Cent. It is a 
bright-yellow hygroscopic powder, soluble lo 
water, alcohol, find ether-alcohol, Insoluble io 
pure ether. I Tented lo yy it softens, nt 80* 
It becomes viscid, at 100* transparent and 
mobile, solidifying on cooling to & dark-yellow 
brittle mass. 

pi nl tiln' itic, a. (P ref. and Eng. 

fonrnV.i Derived from tho pine and contain- 
ing tannic acid. 

plnitannic ncld, 1 . 

Chrm.: FullmOfrf?). An acid found In the 
aqueous cxlrmt of the given isu-Ls of tho 
Arbor i*if«r. It ulao occurs, together with 


boil, btfr ; J< 5 x^l ; cut, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, ; thin, (bis ; sin, 09 ; oatpoot, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 

-clan, -tlan — nhan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion =- kLuin. -clous, - tlous, slous - shut, -bio, -tllo, Ac. — b?!, dyL 
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pinite— pinnace 


pinipicrio, in the needles of old Scotch fir* 
trees. It ia a brownish -yellow powder, 
possessing a slightly bitter, astringent taste, 
is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; be- 
comes soft and glutinous at 100°, and does not 
precipitate solutions of gelatin. With stannic 
chloride it imparts a permanent yellow dye to 
woollen stuffs mordanted with alum. 

pin'-ite (1), s. [After the Pini adit, at Schnee- 
berg, Saxony; stiff, -ite (Afin.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, only found 
In crystals as pseud omorphs. Hardness, 2*5 
to 3*5 ; sp. gr. 2*6 to 2'S3 ; lustre, feeble, wax- 
like ; colour, shades of green, brownish, red- 
dish ; translucent to opaque. Cnmpos. : es- 
sentially a hydrous silicate of alumina with 
alkalies, the proportions being very variable. 
The varieties included by Dana are : (I) Pinite, 
pseudomorphons after lohte (q.v.); (2) Gie- 
seckite, pseudoniorjihous after nepheline 
(q.v.); the sub-varieties of which are (b) Ly- 
tlirodes, (c) liebenerite, (d)dysyntribite, (r) par- 
ophite, (/) a green mineral from Grimlelwald, 
near parophite, ((7) pinitoid ; (3) Wilsonite, 
pseudomorphons after scapolite ; (4) poly- 
argite and rosite, pseudomorphons after 
anorthite; (5) killinite, pseudomorphous after 
spoduinene ; (6) some varieties of lithomarge ; 
(7) agalmatolite (b) oncosine, (c) oosite, (d) 
gongylite ; (8) gigantolite, (h) iberite. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. places the whole of the above with 
the group of Pseud omorphs. 

pinite -granite, s. 

Petrol. : A granitic rock containing the 
miueral substance piuite (q.v.). 

pinite-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : A porphyritic felsite containing 
pinite. 

pin'-ite (2), s. [Lat. pin(us) ; suff. -ite.) 

Chem. : C 6 HinO 10 . A saccharine substance 
extracted by water from the sap of the Pinus 
Lambertiana of California. It forms radio- 
crystalline nodules, sp. gr. 1*52, is sweet as 
sugar-candy, soluble in water, insoluble iu 
absolute alcohol. It is dextro-rotatory, unfer- 
mentable, and has no copper- reducing power. 

pl-ni-te§, s. [Lat. pin(us) ; suff. -t'fes.] 

Palo-obot. : A genus of Conifer®, allied to 
Pinus. Range from the Carboniferous to tbe 
Miocene. Known species thirty-five, of which 
nineteen are Cretaceous. [Amber.] 

pi'-nlt Old, s. [Eng. pinit(e); suff. -oid.] 

Min. : A variety of Pinite (1) (q.v.). of a 
leek-green colour, pseudomorphous after fel- 
spar. Found in a decomposing porphyritic 
rock, near Freiberg, Saxony. 

pink (1), * pinek, * pincke, * pinke, s. & a. 

[Etym. doubtful. Tbe flower may have been 
so named from the cut or peaked edges of the 
petals [Pink (1), t*.], or from a resemblance to 
a bud or small eye [Pink, a.]. Cf. O. Fr. oeillet 
— a little eye, an eyelet hole, a gilliflower, a 
pink ; Fr. pincr.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

*’ Bring hither the ptncAe and purple culUmhine." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender • May. 

2. A light red pigment or colour resembling 
that of the garden pink. 

"Pink ia very susceptible of the other colours hy the 
mixture."— Dryden : Pufrrtnay. 

3. A fox-buntcr’s coat. (So called from the 
colour.) 

“The popular M.F.H is clothed in the orthodox 
pink."— Field, April 4. 18*5. 

4. A minnow, from the colour of tbe abdo- 
men iu summer. 

“ If you troll with a pint" 

Cotton • A ngler't Ballad, 

6. A young salmon ; a parr. 

“The fry of salmon, in s<>me stage or other — ju 
SA mlets, pinkt, or smolts,*— Field, Jan. S, 1886. 

6. Supreme excellence ; the very height. 

“For it the Scotchman came to the post In the pink 
Of condition.'’— Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 

* 7. A beauty. 

* He had a pretty pincke to hla own wedded wife.*'— 
Breton : Merry Wonder t, p. 7. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art: A class of pigments of yellow or 
greenish -yellow colour, prepaid by precipitat- 
ing vegetable juices on a white earth, such as 
chalk, alumina. Arc. They are Italian-pink, 
brown-pink, rose-pink, and Dutch-pink. They 
are useful only in water-colours. ( Fairholt .) 


2. Botany: 

(1) (Gen.): The genus Dianthus (q.v.). Of 
about seventy known species, the majority are 
cultivated in British gardens; specif., Dian- 
thus plumarius , the Garden-pink. Stem pro- 
cumbent, rooting, much-branched ; leaves 
linear and subulate, rough at the margins ; 
peduncles three on a stem, with solitary 
flowers; calyx scales shortly mucrouate ; the 
petals digitate, single or double, multifid to 
the middle, white, pink, spotted, or varie- 
gated, and sweet-scented. A common favourite 
in gardens. 

(2) Various plants superficially resembling 
it in flowers ; thus, the Cushion-pink is Silene 
acaulis, the Moss-pink, Phlox subulata. [Sea- 
pink.] 

B. As adj. : Reseinbing the colour of the 
garden pink ; of a light-red colour. 

pink-barred sallow, s. 

Entom. : Xanthia silago, a British moth, 
family Orthosid®. 

pink-eye (1), s. A disease in horses. 

“ A characteristic symptom of the present epizootic 
is the swelling of the eye lids and congestion of the 
coujuuctir&l membrane, giving a tinge of redness to 
the eye. The American term ‘pink-eye.' which is 
commonly given to the disease, indicates this peculi- 
arity, which is. however, associated with other symp- 
toms."— Field, Jan. 28. ISSi 

pink-needle, a. 

*1. Ord. Long. : A shepherd's bodkin. 

2. Bet. : Erodium moschatum. 

pink- root, s. The root of the Indian 
pink, used in medicine as a vermifuge. 

That of Carolina is Spigelia maritima, 
that of Demerara S. Anthelmia . 

pink-salt, a. 

Dyeing : Ammonia combined with per- 
chloride of tin, used in calico-printing. 

pink-underwing, s. [Callimorpha.] 
pink-weed, $. 

Bat. : Polygonum Aviculare. 

pink (2), s. [Wei. pine— (a.) smart, gay, (s.) 
a chaffinch ; prob. allied to finch (q.v.).] 

1. A chaffinch. (Provincial.) 

2. A linnet. 

phik (3), * pinke, s. [Dut. = a fishing-boat ; 
U. Dut. espmeke, pincke. from Sw. esping ; I cel. 
espingr = & long boat, from O. Dut. espe = an 
asp tree ; lcel. espi = as pea -wood.] 



Naut. : A ship with a very narrow atern, 
nsed chiefly in the Mediterranean. 

” For other craft our prouder river shows. 

Hoys, jnnks, »ud sloops." 

Crubbe : The Borough, let. 1. 

pink-stern, s. 

Naut.: A vessel with a very high, narrow 
stern ; a pink. 

pink-sterned, a. 

2s T airt. : Having a very high, narrow stern. 


ornament ; to work with, or ornament with, 
eyelet-boles, scallops, Ac. (See extract.) 


" Pinking is makiue small Holes. This was more in 
Use. at the Time of the old English Habit, when the 
Doublets f.»r Men were laccil. as Stays are for Women. 
Captain Bluff, m Congreve, you kuow, says, 1)1 pink 
his Soul. In Allusion to this Fashion."— T. Bull • 
Genuine Let ten. ii. 99. 


• 2. To pick out ; to cull, to choose, to select. 
3. To stab. 


* pink (2), v.t. [Pink (1), $.] To dye, paint, 
or stain of a pink colour. 

* pink (3), v.t. [Dut. pinken.) [Pink, a.) To 
wink, to blink. 

"A hnnCTy fox lay winking and pinking, as if he bad 
sore eyes. —L' Estrange : tablet. 

* pink er, s. [Eng. pink (1), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who works cloth, &c., in small hole* ; 
one who does pinking. 

* 2. One who cuts, stabs, or piercea. 

Pink' -er ton, ». A police detective, first 
introduced by Allan Pinkerton ia 1850. 

pink mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Pink (1), v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ parlicip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of piercing, entting, 
or stabbing. 

2. Needlework : A method of decorating 
dresses, trimmings for furniture, mgs, and 
shrouds, by means of a sharp stamping instru- 
ment. Pieces of material are cut out by it in 
scallops, at the edge, and otherdesigns within 
the border. The stamping is of semi-circular 
or angular form, and the extreme edge is evenly 
jagged or notched. Also called pouncing. 

pinking iron, s. A cutting-tool for 
scalloping the edge of ribbons, flounces, paper 
for coltin trimmings, Ac. 

pink' s ter, s. [Pinoster.] 

* pink'-y, pmk -ey, a. [Eng. pink (3), v. ; 
-]/.] Winking, blinking; pink-eyed. 

“The bear with his pinkey eyes leeriim after hi* 
enemy's approach."— A'/iyAr .• Piet. But. Lug., it. 875. 

pin -na (1) (pi. pin -nae), s. [Lat., another 
form of penna =a feather.] 

). Anat.: The part of the outer ear which 
projects from the side of the head. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : The primary divisions or seg- 
ments of a pinnated leaf ; the leaflets. 

pm -na (2), s. [Lat., from Gr. mVva (pinna), 
and ttiVioj (pinne) = Pinna nobiZis.) 

Znol. £ Palcront. : A genus of Aviculid®. 
Shell sometimes two feet long, equivalve ; 
nmbones anterior, posterior side truncated 
and gaping ; hinge, edentulous ; animal with a 
doubl y fringed ma n tie and an elongated grooved 
foot. Shell attached by a strong byssns spun 
by the animal. It is sometimes mixed with 
silk and woven into gloves. Known speciee, 
recent, thirty from Europe, the Mediterranean, 
America, Australia, &c. Fossil sixty, from the 
Devonian onward. (Woodward.) Typical 
species, Pinna nobilis. 

pin nage, * pin'-nesse, s. [Fr. pinasse = 
the piteb-tree, a pinnace, from O. Ital. pin- 
accia, pinazea = a pinnace, so called because 
made of pine- wood ; Lat. pinus = a piue ; Sp. 
pinaca; Fort, pinaga .] 

I. Literally £ Nautical : 

(1) A man-of-war's boat, next in size to the 
launch ; it is carvel-built, usually from 28 to 39 


* pink, * pinke, a. [Dut. pinken; 0. Dut. 
pinckcn=. to shut the eyes; allied to pinch.] 
Wiuking, blinking, half-shut. 

“ Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne.” 

Shakesp. : Antony d- Cleopatra, U, 7. 

* pink-eye (2), s. A very small eye. 

'* Make a livelihood of Pinkeyes face ** 

Steele: Consciou-i Lovers (Frol.) 

* pink-eyed, * pinke-eied, a. Having 

very small eyes. 

“Them that were pinke eied and had very small eies 
they termed ocella?. — P. Holland : Pliny, hk. xi.,ch. 
xxxviL 

pink (l), * pynke, V.t. [Prob. a nasalised 
form of pick = peck, from a Celtic source ; cf. 
Gael, ii Ir. pioc; Wei. pigo ; Com. 7119a = to 
prick, to sting ; O. Fr. piquer.] [Peck, v . ; 
Pick, t\] 

I. To pierce with small round holes for 



PINNACE. 

( From Model in Greenurich College.) 


feet long, has a beam '29 to *25 of its length, 
aud is rowed by six or eight oars. 

(2) A small schooner-rigged vessel provided 
with oars or sweeps ; vessels of this kind ol 
60 to SO tons burdeo were formerly employed 


fite, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce — e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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by the French for coast defence, and carried 
one long 24-pounder and 100 men. 

* 2. Fig. : A go-between for immoral pur- 
poses ; a procuress. 

" 8 he hath been Is-fore ui*— punk, p/n mire, andhxwd 
—Any time thene two Mini twenty ycHr* upnu record in 
the fie Pundit-*." — lien Jomon Bartholomew Pair, I. i. 



PINNACLES. 
(Uanditff Cathedral.) 


pin* na clc, * pin a cle, * pyn a-cle, 
• pyri na-cle, s . (Fr. pinacle, fro.ii l^at. 
piumicn/iim = a pinnacle, double din. ji. from 
pinna = a wing ; Sp. pinaculo ; Ital. pinaeolo ; 
cf. Gr. irrepuytoi' ( pUmgion)=. pianacle, dimin. 
from nrepvi ( pterux ) 

= a wing.) 

I. Arch, it Lit. : An 
ornament placed oo 
the top of a buttress 
as a termination to 
an angle or gabla of 
a house, church, or 
tower; any lesser 
etnicture of any form 
rising above the roof 
of a building, nr cap- 
ping and terminating 
the higher parts of 
other buildings or of 
buttresses. Pinnaeles 
arc frequently deco- 
rated, and have the 
shafts formed into 
niches, panelled or plain. The tops are gene- 
rally erocketed, with linials on the apex ; 
each of the aides almost invariably terminates 
Io a pediment. In plau they are usually 
square, but are sometimes octagonal, and, less 
commonly, hexagonal or pentagonal. 

*• Then the devil Uketh him up Into the holy city, 
And *eUetb hiiu on n pinnacle ul the temple."— Halt. 
It. b. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything resembling a pinnacle, as a 
*ocky peak, a pointed summit. 

2. The highest point, the summit, the apex. 

“Set me tip bo high the steep pinnacle* 

Ot honour* temple." 

Shirley : Merchant t Wife. 1L &. 

pin’ -lia-clc, v.t. [Pinnacle, ».] To furnish 
with a pinnacle ; to act a pinnacle oo ; to 
surmount. 

•'ThU mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empire* pinnacled.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, lv. 109. 

pin' nae, s. pi [Pinna.) 

• pln'-nago (age as Ig), «. [Eng. pin = to 
pen or pound.] Poundage of cattle. 


pin’ nate, «. [Lnt. pinnatus, from pinna » 
a wing, a feather, a tin.) 

1. Bot. (Of a leaf): Divided into several or 
many smaller leaves or leaflets ; having simple 
leaflets arranged on both sides of a common 
petiole. [ l mpa ni pinnate, Paripinnate.] 

•j Other modifications are, Alternately pin- 
nate, Interruptedly pinnate, Decursively pin- 
nate, Djgitato-pinnate, and Twin digitato- 
Vinnate. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) Shuped like a feather ; having lateral 

processes. 

(2) Provided with fins, 
pin' nat cd, a. [Pinnate.) 


pinnated grouse, s. 

Ornitk. : Tctrao cupido (Linn.), elevated to 
generic rink as Cnpitlonlu cupido] known 
also as the Prairie- hen, or l’rairic-cliickeu. 
The male ia 
remarkable 
as possess- 
ing two erec- 
tile tufts in 
the mi pc, 
ami an iiir- 
bladder 
(connected 
with the 


on each side riNNATEn-onousE. 

of this neck, 

in colour and shape resembling small oranges. 
General plumage brown, mottled with a darker 
•hade. 1 Inhibit, jirairies of the Mississippi 
valley, from Louisiana northward, (/laird, 
Brewer, <C It id g way.) 

pln-nnto-ly, ad v. [Eng. pinnate; -ly.) In 
a pinnnto manner. 


wind - pine, 
ami ca]uihla 
of inflation) 



plnnatcly-tcrnato, a. 

Bot.: Having three leaflets arranged In a 
pinnate manner. 

pin-nat-i-, pref. [Lat. piamdua.) Pinnate, 
piuuately. 

pin n&t -l-fid, a. [Pref. pinnati and Lat. 
Jindo (pa. t.fidi ) = to cleave.) 

Bot. : Divided into lobes from tbo margin 
nearly to the midrib. 

“A composite with plnnatl/ld, hulry leaves. Gar- 
dentr*' Chronicle, No. 410, p. fcyo, 

If De Candolle limits it to leaves In which 
the lobes arc divided dowo to half the breadth 
of the leaf. 

pin-nat'-I-fid-ly, adv. [Eng. pinnaliful ; -ly.] 
Bot. : Sinuated ao as to look pinnalifld. 

pin nat-I-fi-do-, pref. [Eng. pinnatijid; 
o connective.) 

Bot. : Pinnalifld. 

pinnatifido incised, a. 

Bot. : Pinnatitid, with very deep segments, 
plnnatifido Iaciniate, a. 

Bot. : Piuuatitid, with the segmeots Iaci- 
niate. 

pin-nat 1-16 -bate, pln-ndt'-i-Iobed, a. 
[Pref. ptunafi-, and Eng. lobate , lobed.] 
Botany: 

1. Gen. : Having the lobea arranged pi in- 
nately. 

2. Spec. : Pinnatitid, with the lobes divided 
to an uncertain depth. (De Candolle.) 

pin n^t'-i- nerved, pin’-ni nerved, a. 

[Pref. pinnate-, pin ni-, and Eug. nerved.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having the midrib running 
through it from the base to the apex, with 
lateral branches on each aide. 

pin n&t i part'-Ite, a. [Pref. pinnati and 
Eug. partite.] 

Bot. : Pinnati fid, with the lobes pressing 
beyond the middle, and the parenchyma not 
Interrupted. (De Candolle.) 

pin-n£t'-Lped, a. & s. [Pref. pinnate,, and 
Lat. pes, gen it. jiedis — a foot.] 

A. adj. : Fin-footed ; having the toea 
bordered by membranes, as certain birds. 

B. /is snbst. : A bird which has the toea 
bordered by membranes. 

pin nat'-l-scct, a. [Pref. pinnati-, and Lat. 
sectus, pa. par. of $eco= to cut.) 

ZJof. ; Pinnatitid, with the lobes divided 
down to the midrib, and the parenchyma in- 
terrupted. (De Candolle.) 

" The leaf la pinuatitect, gli\brou»." — Gardener*' 
Chronicle, No. 410, ji. 696. 

pin -nat'-u -late, a. [Lat. pi nnat ulatus, 
dimin. from pinnatus = pinnate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : (Of a pinnate leaf): Again aub-divided ; 
having pinnules. 

pinned, pa. par. or a. [Pin, t\] 

pln'-ncr (1), $. [Eng. pin 0). r. ; -er.) 

1. One w'ho pins or fastens with, or as with, 
a pin. 

2. A pin-maker. 

■ 3, An apron with a bib to It pinned lo 
front of the breast; a 
pinafore. 

* 1. (Generally PI): 

A piece of female head- 
dress having long flaps 
hanging down the sides 
of the eln-eka: they 
were worn during the 
early part of the eigh- 
teenth century ; a sort 
of cap with lappets. 

" l»u yc put on your pin. 
nert. fur ye ken Vlcli Inn 
Volir whin* Bit down." — 

, Scull / Wiu erlei/, oil. xlll. 

• 5. A narrow piece of 
cloth which went round 
a woman's gown near 
the neck, (IlaUiwell.) 

* pin’ ncr (2), *. (F.ng. pfa (2), v. ; -<r.] A 
pounder of cattle; a plnder. 

" Fur Oreeite. Ihe merry pinner, 

lie lint li my hr»rl In holil." 

I'tnner of Wnlejtel.L 



* pin'- net, s. [A diima. from Lat. pinna = a 
wing.) A pinnacle. 

" IllareU battlement and pinnet high. 

Blued every rose carved buttry** fair.’ 

Scott : Lay of the Last Mimtrel rt. 14. 

pin-ni-, pref. [Lat. pinna = n wing, a fcathw, 
a fin.] Of or pertainiog to a wing, feather, or 
tin. 

pin'-nl-form. a. [Pref. pinni -, and Eug. 
form.] Having tho form of a fm or feather. 

t pin ni-gra' da, s. pi. [Lat. pinna = a fin, 
and grad us — a step.) 

Zool. : One of Owen’s divisions of the 
Carnivora, eo-extensiva with ]Hig*ra Pinni- 
pedia (q.v.). 

t pin nl-grade, a. & ». [Pin.nmoraoa.) 

A. A s o dj. : Belonging to the Pinuigrada. 

B. As snbst. : Aay individual of the section 
Pinuigrada. 

pin ni l nae, $. pi. [Lat. pfnn(a) = a fin, a 
feather; fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ino*.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Avieulidse. (Tate.) 
pin'-m-nerved, a. [Pinnatinerved.J 

pin -nlng, pr. par., a., s. [Pin (1), r.) 

A, A- B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of fastening with, or 
as with, a pin. 

2. Build. : Tho Inw masonry* which support* 
a frame of stud-work. 

pinning in, s. 

Masonry ; The filling in of the joints of 
stone walling with spalls of stone. 

pin' ni ped, pin'-nl-pcde, s . [Pinnipedia.] 

Any individual of the Pinnipedia (q.v.). 

" It Is now genewlly agreed to regard the Pinniped* 
as derived frum Ursine A retold* ; and there cau b« 
little duubl aa to this orUnu M regard* Otaria. But 
it 1 b uot alwolutely uecewuirv that the whole order of 
Pimii]>edB should have had but a single origin. It l»at 
least conceivable that the ntaries might have been 
derived from bear-like animals, while the Phocida? had 
another, possibly a Lutrlue, origin.’— Prof. Micart, 
in Proc. Zool. So c., 1886, p. 497. 

pin-m-ped I-a, s. pi [Lat. pinna = a fin, 
and pes, gen it. pedis — a foot.) 

1. Zool. : A group of Carnivora, the zoologi- 
cal value of which is not definitively settled 
—Mr. Turner considering it a family [Poo- 
cid.e, 1. (1)], and Dr. Mivart (Proc. Zool. Soc.. 
1885, pp. 484-501) wishing to give it ordinal 
rank. It comprises the Seals and Walruses, 
differing from the typical Carnivora merely 
in points connected with their semi-aqnatie 
mode of life. The body is elongate, aad 
somewhat piseiforin, covered with dense fur 
or harsh liaira, and terminated behind by a 
short conical tail. The fore and hind limba 
are short, and expanded into broad-webbed, 
swimming paddles. The hind limbs are 
placed very far back, nearly in a line with 
the axis of the body, and are more or less tied 
down to the tail by the integuments. It eon- 
tains three very nntural families: Phoeida\ 
Otaiiidic, and Triehecliidie. 

2. Palcront. : They commenced apparently 
in the Miocene Tertiary. 

t pin nlte, s. P> ?| 1ia (2); auff. -ite (Fa- 

ltvont.).j A fossil pinna. 

pin noclt, * pin nick, * pin noclto, *. 

[l’rob.a dimin. from Frov. Eng. pink = small, 
pinched ; cf. pink (2), s.) 

1. A hedge-sparrow. 

" lu tliB |*<miorA ,, < «T*t the cuckoo lay*,’ 

n'o/cof ; Peter Pindar. L 41A 

2. A tomtit. 

3. A brick or wooden tunnel placed under a 
road to carry oil' the water. (I'rov.) 

pin noc' to pus, s. [Lnt. pfniw =s a tln.nmi 

Mini. Ijlt. Wfnpll.v. ] 

Zool. : A genua of Octopuilidn*, with n single 
ajieifles, I'innoctopns rordifonnis, exceeding 
three fret In length, from the const of New 
Zealand. There are two lateral tills united 
behind. 

pin no lto, s. TAfter Herr Pinnn, of ilnlle ; 
Hiifl. -ite (iVin.) ; (b*r. pinnoit.] 

Min.: A mineral found in nodnlea, with 
lxirnrlle, at the StnNsfnrth salt mines. Hard- 
ness, 8 to 4 ; sp. gr. 2*27. Compos. : magnesia, 
boraeie arid, 42*dO; water. 32*1*2 ■= 100, 
yielding tho formula 4- SllnO. 


boil, h 6 $ ; p6Tlt, J<fvVl ; cat, 9 c II, chorus, 9 hln, hcn<?h ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, as ; oxpoot, ^Conophon, exist, ph C 
-dau* tlan — slian, -tion, -sicn — shim ; -^lou, ^ion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sloua = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b^l, dpi. 
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* pln'-non-ade, $. [See def.] A confection 
made chiefly of almonds and pines, whence 
the name. ( Forme of Cury , p. 31.) 

pSn'-nd-there, 5. [Pinnotheres.] Any in- 
dividual of the genus Pinnotheres (q.v.). 

pm-no-thcr-es, s [Lat, from Gr. mwo- 
dfjpys ( pinnothere o), iriwoTypys (ptnuoicres) 
= a pea -crab.] 

ZonK : Pea-crab ; the typical genus of the 
fannlv Piunotheriidaj (q.v.). Body circular 
and rounded above ; eyes very small ; external 
antenna short; external jaw-feet, placed very 
obliquely; feet moderate. The species in- 
habit the interior of certain shells, Pin- 
notheres Pisum, the Pea-crab, being very 
conimoQ on the English coasts within that of 
the common mussel, and P. vetcrum in pinnre 
on the coasts of Italy. The ancients were 
aware of the latter fact, and thought that 
there was some beneficial connection between 
tlie mollusc and its lodger. 

pin no ther-I'-i-dae, s. pi. (Lat. pinno- 
theres, geoit. pinnotheres) ; fern. pi. adj. stiff. 
-idee.] 

Zool.: Pea-crabs; a family of Catometopa, 
or if that be called the family Ocypoduhe, 
then it will be reduced to a sub-family, Pin- 
notlieiiina?. Carapace nearly circular; eyes 
very small ; feet short, or of moderate length ; 
generally very weak. 

pin-no-ther-I-I'-nne, s. pi. [Lat. pinno- 
theres, Qvuit. pinnotheri(s) ; fern. pL adj. suff. 
•IWR.] 

Zool. : The same as the family Pinno- 
theriidae (q.v.). 

pin nil-la, s. [Pinnule.] 

pin-nu lar' i-a, s. [Lat pinmda (q.v.)] 

1. Pot. : A genus of Diatomacea*, found in 
the Atlantic ooze, Ac. 

2. Palirobot. ; A genus of Conifene, found 
in the Devonian and the Carbouifcrou9 rocks. 

pin'- mi -late, o. [Pinnxjla.] 

Pot.': Applied to a leaf in which each pinna 
is subdivided. 

pin* nule, pin -nu-la (pi. pin -nu-lse), s. 

[Lat. dimin. from pinna = a wing, a feather, a 
tin.] 

1. Bot. (Chiefly of the form pinnula) : The 
secondary divisions of a pianate leaf. 

2. Om ith. : The barb9 or aecondary branches 
of the quills of a feather. 

3. Zool. : The lateral processes of the arms 
of Crinoids. 

•pin-ny-wih'-kle§, * pin-nie-wih’-kles, 

s. pi. [Etym. doubtful.] A board with 
holes, into which the fingers are thrust, 
and pressed upon with pegs, as a species of 
torture. (Scotch.) 

pin'-o ele, $. A game of cards very analo- 

gous to hezique. 

pin-ole', s. [Ital.] 

1. An aromatic powder used in Italy for 
making chocolate. 

2. The heart of maize haked, ground, and 
mixed with sugar. It i9 dissolved in water to 
form a beverage. 

pin -o-lin, s. [Lat. jrin(iw) ; ol(eum\ and 
suff. -in.] 

Ckem. : A volatile oil produced by the 
distillation of American pine-resin, and used 
as an illuminating material, (Ualte.) 

pin-sa'-po, s. [Sp.] 

Bot. : Abies pinsapo, a Spanish pine. 

• pins-net, s. [A dimin. of pinson (l)(q.v.).] 
A small kiad of shoe. 

*’ Corked shoes, pinsnets, and fine peotoflos.' — 

Stubbes: Anat. qf Abate*, p. 57. 

• pin son (1), * pin sone, * pyn-son, s. 

[Etym. doubtful.] Thin-soled shoes. 

"Socca tut, that wearetb startups or pinson*."~Elyol : 

Dictionary. 

• pin -son (2), * pyn-sone, s. [Fr. jmwer 
= to pinch.] Pincers. 

’* Little things like pinsems to detain and hold fast," 

—Toptell : Hist, qf Serpent*, p. 224. 

pint (l), * pinte, *plntte, *pynte, 
* pyynte, s. [Fr. pinte, from fep. pinta = 
a spot, a mark on cards, a piut ; from Lat. 


picta , fem. sing, of pictus, pa. par. of pingo = 
to paint ; Ger. pinte ; Port, junta.] A mea- 
sure of capacity used both for dry and liquid 
measures. It contains 34*05925 cubic inches, 
or the eighth part of a gallon. In medicine 
it is equivalent to twelve ounces. The Scotch 
piot is equivalent to 3*0065 imperial pints. 

pint-pot, s. A pot containing a pint. 

pint-stonp, s. A pint-pot. (Scotch.) 

pint (2), s. [See def.] An abbreviation of 
Pintle (q.v.). Used chiefly in the compound 
Cuckoo-pint (q.v.). 

pm'-ta, s. [Sp. = a mark.] [Pint.] Blue- 
stain* a kind of dandriff prevalent in Mexico. 

* pin-ta'-dd, s. [Sp. — painted.] 

L A guinea-fowl. 

2. Painted cloth, tapestry. (Eivlyn: Diary , 
Dec. 20, 1665.) 

pin'-tail, a. [Eng. pin (1), and tail.] Having 
a pointed tail. 

pintail- duck, s. 

Ornitk. : Qucrquedula acuta, or Dajila cauda - 
cuta. Upper paits and flanks ash, with 
narrow stripes of black ; under parts white ; 
head umber brown ; tail pointed. Inhabits 
the north of Europe and America, 
pin tie, * pyn-tel, * pyn-tnl, * pyn- 
telle, * pyn-till, * pin tel, * pyn-tyl, 
* pyn-tylle, s. [Prob. a dimin. from pin 

(l), S. (q.V.).] 

* I, Ord. Lang. : The peni9. 

II. Tech. : A pin or bolt used in several 
technical senses ; a pivot-pin, such as that of 
a hinge. 

] . The hook portion of a rudder hinge which 
is driven into the steru post and receives the 
brace of the rudder. A dmub-pintlc at bottom 
is the step of the rudder oa the framing. 

2. A holt to prevent the recoil of a cannon. 

3. The bolt on which a chassis oscillates in 
traversing. 

4. A plate with projections of the nature of 
dowel-pins placed between the lengtlis which 
constitute an upright post. 

5. A king-bolt of a limber or wagon. 

6. The pin on which the leaves of a hinge 
vibrate. 

pxn'-to, a. A i. 

A. As adj. : Piebald. 

B. As subst. : A piebald animal. 

pm'-ule, s. [Fr. pinnule, from Lat. pUntiJa, 
dimin. of pinna = a wing, a feather.] 

Astron. : Ooe of the sights of an astrolabe. 

pln'-US, s. [Lat., from Gr. ttitvs (pitus) = a 
pine-tree.] 

1. Bot.: Pine; the typical genus of the 
Pinaceae (Lindley) though it is in the sub- 
order Abietese, of which Abies is type. Leaves 
evergreen, oeedle-shaped, in clusters of two, 
three, or five, with thin, sheathing, chaff-like 
scales at the base ; flowers monoecious ; male 
catkins clustered into compound spikes round 
the lower part of the year's new shoots ; the 
female solitary or in clusters at the apex of 
those shoots ; fruit io cones, the persistent 
woody scales of which are thickened at the 
top. Known species about seventy ; from the 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America within the 
northern hemisphere, aod the Canary Islands. 
Finns sylvestris is the Scotch fir or pine. 
[Scotch-fir.] P . Pumilio , a dwarf species 
from southern Europe which furnishes Hun- 
garian balsam, may perhaps be a variety of it. 
P. Pinaster is the Cluster-pine or Pinaster 
(q.v.). P. Pine a is the Stone pine, found in 
southern Europe and the Levant. Its wood, 
with that of P. halepcnsis , is used by the 
Greeks for shipbuilding, and the seeds are 
eaten. P. austriaca is the Black pine found 
in southern Germany ; P. Cembra , the Siberian 
pine, growing in the north of Asia, in the Alps, 
Ac. ; its seeds are eaten. P. excelsn, P. Ger- 
ardiana , and P. longifolia grow in the Hima- 
laya mountains, and yield a resin whence 
turpentine is made ; so does P. Kasya from 
the Khasia Hills, Chittagong, Ac. The seeds 
of P. Gcrardiana are eaten in Kanawar ; the 
bark of P. longifolia is used for tanning, and 
the charcoal of its leaves, mixed with water, 
forms native ink. P. austrnli'-, the Broom nr 
Yellow pine, and P . mitis, also called Yellow* 
pine, are valued for their timber. P. rigida is 


the Pitch pine of the United States ; P. Tceda , 
the frankincense of the Southern States, its 
turpentine is used as an external stimulant. 
P. inops is the (New) Jersey pine. P. palustris , 
the Virginiao pine, extensively used for mast9. 
P. LambertLana, from north-west America, i a 
said to be 230 feet high ; its seeds are eaten. 
P. Strobus is the Weymouth pine from Canada. 
[PlNACE.C.] 

2. Pcdccobot. : An extinct species, named by 
Mr. Baily Pinus Plutonis , is, in tertiary beds, 
in ter stratified with basalt in Antrim (Quot. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxv. 35S). Mr. Etheridga 
ennumerates five species from the Pleistocene. 
P. sylvestris is found in peat. 

pin'-weed, $. [Eng. pin (1), aod meed.] 

Bot.: Lechea; an American genus of Cis- 
taceae. 

pinx'-it, v. [Lat. = he painted it ; 3rd pers. 
sing. perf. indie, of juhjo = to paint.] A 
word appended to a pictnre or engraving with 
the artist's name prefixed : as, Rubens pinxit 
= painted by Ruben9. 

pmx'-ter, $. [Pinoster.] 
pinxter-flower, s. 

Bot. : An American name for Azalea nudU 

flora. 

pln'-y, a. [Piney.] 

* pl'-oned, a. [Eng. peon^y); -ed.] Over- 
grown with peonies or marsh-iuarigold. 

"Thy banka with plotted. &u<1 illed brims." 

Shake* p. : Tempest, iv. 

pi-6-neer', tU. A i. [Pioneer, s.) 

A. Trans. : To go before and prepares way 
for. 

B. Intrans. : To act as a pioneer; to clear 
the way, to remove obstacles. 

pi o neer', * pi-o-ner, * py-o-ner, a. 

[Fr. 2»io7iuier -(O. Fr. peouier) = a pioneer, 
from pion (O. Fr. peon) =■ a foot-soldier.] 
[Pawn, (1), $.] 

1. Lit. <£ MU.: One of a body of soldiers 
equipped with pickaxe, spade, Ac., in the pro- 
portion of ten to every battalion of infantry, 
whose duty it is to clear and repair roads, 
bridges, &c., as far as possible, for troops on 
the march. They are placed at the head ol 
the battalion of which they form a part, and 
are commanded by a pioneer sergeant. 

2. Fig.: Ooe ivlio goes before to prepare or 
clear the way, or remove obstructions for 
another. 

“ There was also a part? of fnonceri on ttie right 
who discovered a sound place.'*— Field, April 4. 15*5. 

•pI’- 0 -med, a. [Pioned.] 

% pI'~on-ing, * py-on-ing, a [Pioneer.) 

The work of pioneers. 

'* IpVbich to outbarre. with painefull pyoninpi 
From sea to sea be heapt a mighty mound." 

Speruer ; F. y., 1L x. «a 

pi'-o-ny, s. [Peony.] 

pi oph-l-la, s. [Gr. it {lint (pion) = fat, and 
<pi\ os (phUos) — loving.] 

Entom.: A genus of Muscidae. PiophUa 
casei is the Cheese hopper (q.v.X 

pl-o sd'-ca, s. [Native name.] [Jacana.] 

pT-ot, * py'-^t, s. [Pie (2).] A magpia. 

(Scotch.) 

pl o t ed, a. [Eng. piot; -ed.] Piebald. 

(Scotch.) 

"Wi* the lad in the ploted coat" — Scott : Heart qf 
Mid. Lothian, cb. xxviL 

pi'-o-tine, $. [Gr. irumj* (piotes) = fat ; sufL 
-ine (Jlfin.).] 

Min. : The same as Saponite (q.v.). 
pi'-otty, a. [Eng. piot ; -y.] Pioted, piebald. 

pI'-OUS, a. [Fr. pieux (fem. piVttse)-' O. Fr. 
pius, from Lat. jnus = dutiful, reverent ; Sp., 
Port., and Ital. pio .] 

1. Feeling or exhibiting filial affection ; 
exhibiting due respect and atrection for parents 
and other relations ; fulfilling the duties of 
respect toward parents and others. 

"She was a pious child (io the Latio tenge), and 
thought that her filial duty precluded al) idea of 
disobedience.”— Mortimer Collins: From Midnight to 
Midnight, voL 11., ch. li. 

2. Characterized or prompted by feelings Of 
filial affection ; dutiful. 

“With pious toil fulfill’d." 

Thomson : Spring, 41 


fa te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t> 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ee = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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3. Reverencing and honouring duly the 
Supreme Being ; religious, godly, devout. 

•'[He| moiiU hi* Spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 
lit pious heart*. Milton: P. 11., i. 403. 

4. Characterized by, or in accordance with, 
reverence to the Supreme Being ; dictated by 
or proceeding from piety; io accordance with 
the commands of God. 

To AtihtxiU) devil [loll to pious poetry."— Johnson : 
Lives of the /Vh ; U'ul/cr. 

5. Applied to actions and practices wrong 
in themselves, but prompted by a false cou- 
ception of duty. 

pious-belief, pious opinion, «. 

Homan Theol. : A belief or an opinion uni- 
versally, or almost universally, prevalent in 
Church as to some event or theological pro- 
position, but concerning which event or 
profiosilion no definition has been made. 
Tlie Assumption of the Virgin Mary is a case 
in point. 

“This pious belief la recommended by It* Intrinsic 
re*auii.iblciie»a.*'— AddU t Arnold: Cath. fuel , p. 54. 

pious founder, s. One who founds, or 
bequeaths money to found, a religious house, 
hospital, or charitable institution. 

pious-fraud, a. [Fraud, s., ^ (2).] 

pious-opinion, s. [Pious-belief.] 

pl'-ous adv. [Eng. pious; -by . ] lo a 
pious manner; with piety; devoutly, re- 
ligiously. (Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5.) 

t pl-ox-hua’-mi-a, s. [Gr. mW (pion) = fat, 
and alfra (hainw) == blood.] 

Pathol. : The same as Piarilemia (q.v.). 

plp(l), * pippe, *pypp3, s. [0. Fr. pepie, 
from Lat. jnfutfn = pidegm, the pip ; Sp. 
pepiUi ; Ital .pipita; Port, pc vide ; 0. It. Ger. 
phiphis ; Dot. pip ; O. Sw. pipp.] A disease 
in fowls, consisting in a accretion of thick 
mucus from the tongue and lining membranes 
of the mouih, by which the nostrils arc stuffed 
and clogged. (Coir per ; Conversation, 350.) 

pip (2), a. [A contract, of pippin (q.v.); Ital. 
pipita ; Sp. pepita.] The kernel or seed of 
fruit, ns of un apple, orange, Ac. (Used in 
the Midlands for a simple blossom or flower, 
espec. of the cowslip.) 

pip (3), «. [A corrupt, of pick , from O. Fr. 
pi' pie, pheque. ] [Pick (1), 3 ., 1. 4.] 

1. A spot on a playing card. 

"You think, bi-cmi«e you served my Lady'* mother, 
Are thirty two yean old, which 1* a pip out you 
know." — Uusmnjer: Fatal Howry, li. 2. 

2. One of the rhomboMal -shaped spaces into 
•which the surface of a pine-apple la divided. 

pip (l), v.f. | Pip ( 2), s.) 

1, To blackball. 

**11 Buck le were pipped, they woold do the name to 
every clergyman.*'— .1. 11. flulh • Life qf liuckle, L 252. 

2. To strip the blossoms or flower# from : 
as, To pip cowslips. (Midlands.) 

pip (2), v.i. [The an me word as peep (1), v. ; 
Ijuii. pipe ; Sw. pijm ; Gcr. pij/en; Lat. pipio, 
pipo .) To cry or chirp, as a chicken or bird. 

+ pip (3), v.f. [Etym. doubtful.] To crack. 

"AmiKin ft* they, . . •trn^le to free themuelves. 
the h«<rny ur-iwth 'pips' toe •belt *’— Burroughs : 
Fsjxicton, |>. 127. 

pi* pa, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Surinam Toad (q.v.), Pljya americana , 
the sole representative of the genus and 
family, Is from Guiana. [Pjpid.^] 

pip© 0). - pypO, a. (A. 8. pipe; cf. Gael. 
tuo6 = a pi pi*, a flute, a tube; Ir. pili ; piob ; 
>Vel. pib = n pipe, tube; pij>lun-= to pipe ; 
pibo = to pip**, to squirt; Uu. pi/p; led, 
ripa ; Sw. pip •; Da. pibc ; Ger. jfeife ,* Ital., 
Tort., k Sp. pipa.] 

L Ordinary I/ingnage: 

I. A long hollow body or tube, made of 
various materials, na earthenware, iron, lend. 
Copper, glass, Ac. The name la applied 
especially to tulna for the conveyance of 
water, gas, ah-im, and the like. (Fo/»e : Homer ; 
Odyssey vii. 172.) 

* 2. A wind-instrument of music, consisting 
of a tube of wood or metal. As the technical 
name of a particular instrument the word 
formerly designated n flute, but la obsolete, 
all the tubular instrumenta now having sr>e. 
eifle names. Tim tubes of an organ are called 
organ pi pea or pipes. 


3. A tube with a bowl to hold tobacco, 
opium, or other narcotic or medicinal leaf, 
which is burned slowly to yield smoke. 

‘'Tin? pipe, with Aotciim inWr|io*iuc i>ulT, 

Make* hlllf A »t a Line enough." 

Cawprr : Conversation, 

4. A roll in the Exchequer, otherwise called 
the Great Roll, so named from it« resembling 
a j'ipe. licnee, the pipe-ollice, nn ancient 
ofllee in the Court of Exchequer, in which the 
clerk uf the pipe used to make out leases of 
erown lands, accounts of sheriffs, Ac. This 
office was abolished by 3 k 4 William IV. 

5. The passage for the air io speaking aud 
breathing; the wiudpipe. 

“The exercHe ot singing openeth the brent Anil 
pipet.'~ Feaeha m. 

*6. The souud of the voice ; the voice. 

" Thy iuiaII pips la as tlie lUAlden* oiyao." 

Hhat exp.: Twrlf'h Sij>t, I. 4. 

7. The peeping, whistle, or chirping of a 
bird. ( Tennyson : Princess, iv. 32.) 

8. (/V.): The bagpipes. 

*9. A charge of powder or shot, which was 
formerly measured in the bowl of a pipe. 

II. Technically: 

!. Mining. A running vein, having a rock 
root aud sole, common in Derbyshire, and 
called a pipe vein. 

2. Nani. : The boatswain's whistle used to 
call or pipe the men to their various dutice or 
atationa ; the sound of the whistle. 

" The «klpp«r lie utood beside the helm, 

Ilia /Ape w*a 111 his month.*' 

Longfellow: Ur ret qf the Hesperus 

pipe bearer, s. An attendant who bore 
his master’s pipe. 

•'cji Attendant ai ul pipe bemrer.” 

l.on-jfcUow . Hiawatha, X»L 

pipe box, s. [Box (3), s. 11. 9. i.j 

pipe clamp, a. A vice or holder for a 
pipe. 

pipe case, s. A pocket-case for carrying 
a tobacco pipe. 

pipe clay, a. 

Petrol.: A variety of clay (q.v.), adnpte 1 
by its plasticity and freedom from impurities, 
for tlie manufacture of pipes. 

plpo clay, v.t. 

1. Lit. : To whiten with pipe-clay. 

* 2. Fig. : To clear off; to wipe off; to 
square : as, To pipe-clay accounts. (Slang.) 

pipo-clearer, $. An implement for 
pushing out an obstruction from a bend in a 
gas or water pipe. 

pipo cutter, *. A tool for cutting off 
gas ur water pipes. 

pipo-fish, 3 . 

Ichthyology : 

1. Sin <7. ; A popular name for any indivi- 

dual of the family SyngnathidiB on account of 
their elonga- 
ted form. Si- 
phon ostoma 
typhle is the 
Broad -nosed 
l’ipe - flab , 
common on 
the Brit fall 
coasts ; Eero- 
phis tvyuor- 
ens, the pipk-j-tsh. 

Ocean, E. 

I umh rici form is, the Worm, or Little Pipe-fish; 
and iV. ophidion, the Straight-nosed Pipc-litdi. 

2. (/T.) : The family Syngnatlild* (q.v.). 

pipe -grab, *. IGoau (1), «. 2.] 

pipe layer, t. A workman who lava 
pipes for the conveyance of gas, water, drain- 
age, Ac. 

pipe-laying, s. The art of laving pines 
for tlie conveyance of gna, wnter, drainage, ivc. 

pipo leo, a. Tobacco half-smoked to 
ashes in n pipe. 

pipo lino, s. A conduit of plj*\ s-.uio- 
times many onlen in hmgiti, t->r conveying 
petroleum from it* auurco to Iho #ml>oard "r 
ehewhere. 

pipo loop, 3 . 

Ilnnitss: A long narrow loop for holding 
the end of n buckled strap. 


plpo-mouth, #. 

Ichihy . ; The genus Fiatularia (q.v.). 
pipc-offlee, $. [Pipe (1), s., I. 4.] 
pipo organ, s. 

Music: An organ having musical pipes, In 
contradistinction to one having vibrating 
tongues, aud kuown as a recd-orgun. 

pipe -pro ver, s. An apparatus for the 
purpose of proving the caj^acity of resistance 
in steam and water pipes by means of hydrau- 
lic pressure. 

pipe roll, s. [Pipe(1)» *•> I. 4.1 

pipc-stom, s. Tlie stem or stalk of a 
tobacco-pipe. (Longfellow : Hiawatha , i.) 

* pipe stick, t. A wooden pipe-stem. 

pipe Stone, 5. [Gcr. pfeifenstein.] [ Cat- 

linit t:.] 

pipe-tongs, $. A pair of tongs with ono 
short jaw adapted to grasp a pipe or rod. 

pipe-tree, s. 

Dut. : The lilac. (Syrinoa.] 
pipe-valve, s. A etop-olve in a pipe. 

pipe-vein, *. 

Mining: A vein which contracts and ex- 
pands, instead of preserving a uniform size. 
Pipe veins arc highly inclined. They some- 
times pass downward along the fitraiiflention, in 
other cases they penetrate through the strata. 

pipe vicc,s. An implement for holding a 
pipe while being thi coded or otherwise lltted. 

pipe-within pipe oven, s. 

MetulL : An oven fur heating the air for 
blast furnaces. The apparatus consists of 
two straight cast-iron pipes, circular in bore, 
fixed horizontally one above the other, each 
being inclosed within a distinct brick chamber, 
and with a fire-place under the lower pipe. 
(Percy.) 

pipe-wrench, s. An implement with s 
inovenl ile and a relat i\ ely fixed jaw, si > arranged 
as to bite together when they are made to grip 
the pipe, and are revolved in a certain dircc- 
tiiBi around it. 

pipe (2), s. [Fr., Dut, pijpe.] A wine- 
measure, usually containing two hogsheads 
or IOj imperial or 12(> wine gallons ; two pipes 
or 210 imperial gallons make a tun. The size 
of the pipe varies according to the kind of 
wine contained : a pipe of Madeira contains 
110 wine gallons ; of sherry, 130; of port 
uearly 138, and Lisbon 140. 

* pipe wine, s. Wine from the pipe or 
cask, ns distinguished from that from the 
bottle. 

" 1 think I drink In pipe-trine fint with him.** 
—ShuKetp.: Merry W\ves<if Windsor, lli. 2. 

pipe, * pypo, v.i. & t , irtPE(i), *.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To sound or play on the pipe, flute, or 
other tubular instrument of music. 

** Some mu"t pipe, aih! *wme millt weep."— Bunion: 
PiPjt-lm's Progress. pL 11. 

2. To have a shrill sound ; to whistle. 

" III* Me manly volcw. 

Turning ftgftln toward cliUiti*t> trcM*. />ipr» m 

Shakes/t, . As l*o u LtXs ft, li. t, 

* 3. To run to seed. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To play or 0x1*0010 ou a pipe or wind- 
Instrument. 

2. To utter in a shrill whistling tone. 

3. To watch, or follow, iu a dolectlvn. 
(Slang: To pipe off.) 

II. Nout. : To call or direct the men to 
their various duties ,»r stations by nice of a 
boatswain’s pipe or whistle. 

•• A* fine a »lilp*» rompAiijr a* ev r *m /Aped Aloft." 
— Marr/fnt : Peter Sun pis, cli. ixIk. 

^1 * (1) 7’o go pi)* fur: To whistle for: to 
give up as lost. 

** Wo »n.»v 9 • fdp* for Jinlloe." 

Fhnketp. Tttns .«nit.-wife»i», l». ft 

(2) To pi)* one’s eye : To cry ; to weep. 

"| lie] llieil to eve hi* pll»«. 

And then to pipe hit eye." 

U'*hI; Pathless Sally Itrosm. 

piped, n. | Eng. pijffe), v. ; -nh] Formed with • 
pqn) or tube : tubular. 



boll, b^ ; poiit, Jtffirl ; cat, 9©I1, chorus, 5hin, bongh ; go, feom ; thin, this ; sin. Of ; oxpcct, Xenophon, oyist. -Irig. 
-dan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion - shaa ; -tion, -§ion = zhvm. -eioua. tious, -■lous = shus. -bio, -dlo. Ac. = bcL del* 
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plp'-er (I), s. [Eng. v. ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who plays upon a pipe, 
flute, or bagpipe. 

** The hereditary piper and his sons formed the 
band."— Macaulay : Hut, Eng., ch. xhi. 

2. Ichtky. : Trigla lyra , a Red Gnrnard, 
chiefly met with on the west coast of England. 
It is about two feet long, and, when handled, 
utters a grunting noise, whence its popular 
uame. 

^ (1) To pay the piper: [Pay, l\]. 

(2) As drunk an a piper : Very drunk. 

plp-cr (2), s. [Pepper.] 

Bot. : Pepper; the typical gen ns of the 
order Piperaceae. Mostly climbing plaots, 
with alternate stalked leaves, and solitary 
pendulous spikes, surrounded by bracts; 
flowers dioecious, with one to teo perfect sta- 
mens, stigma two-lobed, frnit baccate. Natives 
of India, the Islands of the Indian Ocean, and 
of the Pacific. (For Piper nigrum and P. 
longum , both from the East Indies, see 
Pepper.] P. trioicum is more pungent than 
ordinary pepper. The root of P. Parthenium 
is given in Brazil in amenorrhcea, leucorrhoea, 
and excessive menstrual discharges. The 
natives of India use P. sylvaticum as pepper, 
and the roots of P. dichotomum in dyspepsia. 
P. longum is the same as Chavica Rothurghii , 
P. Amalago as C. officinarum, P. Betle as C. 
Betle, P. Chaba as C. Chaba, the last given in 
India as a stimulant, anticatarrhal, and ex- 
pectorant. Its roots are used at Balasore, in 
Bengal, along withi$appan-wood, to give a red 
dye. P. Amalago is the same as Artanthe 
elongata. [Artanthe, Chavica, Pepper.] 

piper-sethiopicum, s. 

Comm. : The dry fruits of Xylopia aromatica. 
It is an Anonad and not a genuine pepper. 

•pip er (3). * pi-pere, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] 
The lilac-tree. 

** The boxtre, pipere, holye for wtaippes to lasche.” 

MS. Cantab., Ft. L 6. fo. 25. 

pi-per-a'-9e-£e, s. pi. [Lat. piper ; fem. pi. 
adj. suff. -acerc.] 

Bot. : Pepperworts ; the typical order of 
the alliance Piperales (q.v.). Shrubs or herbs, 
with jointed stems; opposite, verticillate, or 
alternate leaves, with or without stipules; 
flowers in spikes, either terminal, axillary, or 
opposite the leaves ; stamens two nr more ; 
ovary one-celled, with a single erect ovule ; 
fruit somewhat fleshy. From the hotter 
parts of the world, rarest in Africa. Generally 
aromatic. Known genera twenty, species 
bOO. (Linxlley.) [CuaEa, Pepper.] 

pi per a-ceous (ce as sh), a, [Fiperace.c.] 

Oi or belonging to the Piperaceae, or pepper 
tribe of plants. 

pi -per-al, a. [Mod. Lat. piperate (q.v.).] Of 
or belonging to the genus Piper or the order 
Piperace* : as, the piperal alliance. (Lindley.) 

pi per a'-les, a. pi. [Masc. or fem. pi. of 
Mod. Lat. piperalis = from Lat. piper (q.v.).] 

Bot. : An alliance of Hypogynous Exogens. 
Flowers achlamydeous, embryo minute, out- 
side much mealy albumen. Three orders : 
Piperaceae, Chloranthaceae, and Saururaceae 
(q.v.). 

pl-per'-ic, o. [Eng., &c. piper ; -ic.] Derived 
from or containing piperiue. 

piperic acid, $. 

Chem.: C12H10O4 — CHo'q ”CgH3*C4H4 ‘CO *011. 
A monobasic acid obtained by heating equal 
weights of piperiue and potassium hydrate in 
absolute alcohol for five hours at 100° in a 
closed vessel, and decomposing the potassic 
piperate formed with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
In the moist state it is a jelly, but on drying 
it forms yellow needles, insoluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in ether, 
melt at 150*, and sublimes at 200% partly 
unaltered. I f -s salts have the general formula, 
C10II9MO4. Ammonia piperate, CjolI^NII^O^ 
forms colourless, satiny scales, resembling 
cholesterin. The barium salt obtained by pre- 
cipitation crystallizes in microscopic needles, 
slightly soluble in cold, more so in hot water. 
The silver salt, CisIIgAgf^, obtained by pre- 
cipitating silver nitrate with potassic piperate, 
fe insoluble in water and alcohol. 

pl-pcr'-i-d'** s. pi [Mod. Lat piper; Lat. 
fem. pi. ad] >uff. -ido-.] 

Bot. : A family of Piperaceae (q.v.). 


pi-per-idge, pip-per-idge, pip'-rage 
(age as ig), s. [Corrupted from Mod. Lat. 
berberis (q.v.). This name is chiefly used in 
the east of England.] 

Bot. : The barbery ( Berberis vulgaris). 

pi-per -i dine, 5. [Altered from piperine 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 5 H U N = C 5 Hin:NII. A volatile base 
produced by the action of potash or soda-lime 
on piperioe. It is a colourless liquid, having 
an ammoniacal odour and very caustic taste, 
boils at 106% and dissolves in all proportions 
in water and alcohol. It forms crystalline 
salts with sulphuric, hydrochloric, hydriodic, 
bydrobromic, nitric, and oxalic acids. 

pl-per-ine, S. [Eng., <fcc. piper; - ine .] 

Chem. : C| 7 Hi 9 N03- An alkaloid discovered 
by Oersted in 1819, in black and long pepper, 
and readily obtained by exhausting pepper 
berries with alcohol of sp. gr. 0*833. It crys- 
tallizes in colourless, tetragonal plates, desti- 
tute of odour or taste ; sp. gr. 1 1931 at IS*, is 
insoluble in water, very soluble in alcohol and 
ether, its alcoholic solution having a sharp, 
peppery taste, and melts at 100° to a pale 
yellow, limpid oil. It is but a weak base, and 
forms very few salts. With iodine it unites, 
forming iodide of piperine, 4C17HJ9NO3I3, 
which crystallizes in ahiniog, bluish-black 
needles soluble in alcohoL 

pi-per' l-tae, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
piperitus = of or belonging to the pepper 
plant : cf. also Lat. piperiris ; Gr. mireping 
(piper it is) = capsicum.] 

Bof. : Linnaeus's first Natural Order (1751). 
He included under it the genera Arum, Piper, 
Phytolacca, &c. 

* pi'-per-ly, a. [Eng. piper (1) ; *ty-] Like 
itinerant musicians ; mean. 

•* Piprrly make-pl&yea and m*k e-bat**."— Nathe : 
Pierce PennUeue. 

pip' er no, a. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. 
trom Lat. piper = pepper. ] 

Petrol.: A name given by the Italians to 
a porous rock, occurring at Pianura, near 
Naples. It consists of fused and semi-fused 
fragments of a clastic rock, included in a 
plionolite lava, and is intimately combined 
with it. It constitutes the matrix of Marialite 
(q.v.). 

pi-per -o nal, 5. [Eng. pipeline); (ocet)on(e), 
and suff. -al.) 

Chem. : C 8 H 6 0 3 = CHv^Cg^ COH. Ob- 
tained by distilling the potassic salt of piperic 
acid with twice its weight of potassic per- 
manganate. It forms colourless, pleasantly 
smelling crystals, which melt at 37* and boil 
at 263°. 

pi per o-nyl, a. [Eng. piperon(ol ) ; suff. -y?.] 
Chem. : The same as Piperonylic (q.v.). 
piperonyl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : C 8 H^0 3 . A colourless crystalline 
body produced by the action of sodium 
amalgam on piperonal. It is slightly soluble 
in water, very soluble in alcohol, melts at 51*, 
and at a higher temperature is decomposed. 

pi per o nyl -ic.a. lEng. piperon(al); -ylic.] 
Derived from or containing piperonal. 

piperonylic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 8 H 6 0 4 = C 6 II 3 (g- clI J *CO*OH. 
An acid obtained by heating protocatechuic 
acid with metliene diiodide and potassic 
hydrate. It crystallizes in colonrless needles, 
which melt at 228°, and cau be sublimed. 

pipe -sta pic, pipe-stap-ple,$. [Eng. pipe 
(i), $., ami U. Dut. stapel = a stem, a stalk.] 

1. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

2. A stalk of grass ; a windlestraw. 

pi-pette*, s. [Ft. dimin. of pipe — a pipe.] 
Chem.: A glass tube, with a bulb near the 
centre, used for measuring and transferring 
liquids. 

** Wb*t would . . . tbe chemist lx> without his 
retorts and pipette!"— Mortimer Colhnt : Eight with 
Fortune, L 131. 

pipe -wort, s. [Eng. pipe, and wort.] 

Botany : 

I. Sing. : The genus Eriocaulon (q.v.). 

Jointed Pipewort is Eriocaulon septangu- 
lar e. 


2. PI. : Lindley’s name for the Eriocaulace* 
(q.v.). 

pi'-pi, s. [Native name (?>] (See compound.) 
plpi-pods, s. pi. 

Comm.: The astringent legumes of Ccesal- 

pinia Pipai. 


pi'-pi-dse, 5. pi. [McxL Lat. pfp(o); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Batrachians. without a 
tongue or maxillary teeth, and having the 
sacrum enormously dilated. Sole genua, 
Pipa (q.v.). 

*pip'-l-ent, a. [Lat. pipiens , pr. par. of 
pipio =*to chirp.] PipiDg. 

"There you »h»ll hen re. Hypocrite*, ft yipierJ 
hroode. *— Adame : Spiritual Navigator. 


pip'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Pipe, r.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verbX 

B, As adjective: 

I. Playing upon a pipe or wind-instrument 
of music. 


2. Having or emitting a ahrill aound or 
tone. 

"The piping cry of lipe that broolc 
JSo pam. Byron : Child e Harold, ir. HI 

3. Accompanied or characterized by tb* 
aound of pipes, instead of martial music. 

"This weak piping time of peace." 

Shukesp. ; Richard III., L L. 

4. Simmering, boiling. [Pipino-hot.) 

C. As substantive : 


L Ord. Lang. : The act of playing on a pipe ; 
tbe chirp of young birds. 

IL Technically : 

1. Harness: A leather covering to a trace- 
chain. 

2. Horticulture: 

(1) A method of pro- 
pagating herbaceous 
plants haring jointed 
stems, such as pinks, 
etc., by taking slips or 
cuttings, haring two 
joints, and planting 
them under glass. 

(2) A cutting or slip 
from a pink and the 
like. 

3. Needlework : A 
border formed on any 
material of dress or fur- 
niture, by means of the introduction into It 
of a piece of bobbin, for the purpose of giving 
an appearance of greater finish, or of adding 
to its strength. 



pipma (of phtk). 


piping-crow, s. 

Ornithology: 

1. Sing. : Gymnorhina tibicen, a bird from 
New South Wales. It has great powers of 
mimicry. Called also the Flute-player. 

2. PI. : Gymnorhininae, a sub-family of 
Corvidae, with five genera. 


piping-hares, s. pi 

Zool . : The same as Callino-haris (q.v.). 

piping-hot, a. Boiling bot, hissing bot 
(Hall : Satires , iv. 4.) 

piping-iron, s. A fluting-iron. 


pi-pls' trclle, * pi pis trel, s. [Fr. pipis- 
trelle; Ital. pipiitreilOy from Lat, vespertilio 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : Vespentga plpistreUus, the commonest 
and most widely distributed of the British 
bats. Colour reddish-brown, paler beneath. 
The wings extend down to the hase of the 
toes, and their membrane, like that of the 
ears, is of a dusky tint. This bat is specially 
a dweller in temperate regions, its period of 
hibernation is short, and the tail is used as an 
organ of prehension. 


iip’-it, 5. [Etym. doubtful, probably from 
the cry of the bird, cf. Peewit.] 

Omith. : The genus Anthus (q.v.). 


pip' kin, s. [Eng. pipe (2), s. ; dimin. suff. 
-kin.] A small earthen boiler. 

** Some officer perhaps might eire eonseut. 

To a large cover'd pipkin in Ins tent * 

King : Art of Cookery. 

*pip* kin net, s. [Eng. pipkin; -et.] A 
little pipkin. 

" Thon, my pipkin*iet, shalt see.” 

Herrick: Noble Numbert, 


©to, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, eon ; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, as, ce = c ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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pl'-piffr-dcr, 5. (Piepoudre.] 
plp'-pcr-idge, #. (PipERiDOE.] 

pip-pin, s. [Eng. pip (2), a., and In, from the 
pips inside it. (.s'A'eaf.)] 

Hart. : A name given to several varieties of 
apples, as a Kentish pippin , or lemon pip- 
pin, Ac. 

Normandy Pippins : Apples dried in the 
sun, and stored for winter use. 

pippin-faco, s. A round, smooth, reddish 
face, resembling a pippin, 

pippin-faced, a. Having a round, 
smooth, reddish face, like a pippin. 

pip pul, s. (Peepcl.1 

pi'-pra, ». [Gr. jnVpo (pipru) = the wood- 
peck e‘r.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Piprid;e (q.v.). Bill weak, upper mandible 
bent over lower, which is flattened and nearly 
straight ; wings rounded ; tail short, even ; 
tries symlactyle. Nineteen species, from 
tropical America. 

pip rage (age as ig), s. ITiperidge.] 

pl'-prl dse, *. pi (Mod. Lat. pipr(o ); Lat. 
fetu. pi. adj. sutf. idee.] 

Ornith. : Manakins ; a family of Songless 
Birds, with fifteen genera and sixty species, 
from the Neotropical regions. 

■pi-prl'-nw, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. pipr(a); Lat, 
fern. pi. adj. auff. -ince.) 

Ornith. : A aub-familv of Ampelidae (q.v.) ; 
It is now merged in Piprid* (q.v.). 

pip-sis se-wa, «. [N. Amer. Indian.] 

Ho t. : The same as PrinceVpine (q.v.). 

M In like manner one learn* wbere to took for 
arbutus, for piptUsewa, for tbe early orchis."— 
Burroughs : Pcpactom, |*. 202. 

pip ta den'-I-a. s. (Gr. ninru> (pipto) = to 
fall, and ahr\v ( diieti ) — an acorn, a gland.] 

Hot. : A genus of leguminous plants, tribe 
Eumimoseie. It is akin to Entada. Pipta- 
deniu peregrina yields an intoxicating drug, 
nsed by the Indians of Venezuela. 

plp to steg'-f-a, s. (Gr. triVrto (pipto) = to 
fall, and <myo« (stegos) — a roof.] 

Bat. : A synonym of lpomoea. Piptostegia 
Gomezii and P. Pisonis , Brazilian plants, 
furnish a kind of acammony. 


•pip'-^t «• (Eng. pip(e) (I), s. ; -y.] Resem- 
bling a pipe, hollow-stemmed. 

•’The pipy hemlock." Keats : Endymion, L 

pi-quan-^y (qu as k), *. (Eng. piquan(t) ; 
•cy.] The quality or state of being piquant; 
pungency, sharpness, tartness, severity, 
smartness. Used in botany, literally; in 
ordinary language, chiefly in a figurative sense. 

M Commonly Also satyrlcs! tauntes do owe their 
seeming piquancy to the subject."— Barrow: Sermons, 
▼ol. I., scr. 14. 

pi' quant (q as k), *pick r -ant, a. (Fr. 

piquant, pr. par. of piqu*r — to prick, to lie 
Bharp to the taste, to pique.] 

1. Having a sharp pungent taste to the 
organs of sense ; sharp, tart. 

’• lie (Cook) t» excellent for a piquant SAtice, and the 
hnugnn."— Howell, bk. I., f 6, let. SC. 

2. Bharp or cutting to the feelings ; keen, 
■evere, pungent. 

3. Racy, lively, sparkling, highly interest' 
lng. 

•• Wonderfully piquant rending nt the present 
momonL"- Victoria Magazine, Nov., 1800, y» 18. 

pi' quant ly (q aa lc), ariv. (Eng. piquant ; 
• ly . ) lit a piquant, sharp, or pungent manner ; 
with sharpness, pungency, or severity ; 
smartly, pungmitly. 


piquo (quo ns k) (1), * plko, s. [O. Fr. 
picque, piqur=.n piKe . . . a quarrel.] [Fikk,«.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. OlTcnco tnken ; slight irritation, angi r, 
or Ill-feeling towards persons, arising from 
wounded pri le, vanity, or self-love. 

••This ImpntAllon of ill nnluro docs the work of 
pique niid envy."— South : Sermmit, v«|. 1.. so r. 5. 

*2. A strong doairc, longing, or pnHslon. 

’• And though It have the fdque end Imig 
Tls still for something to the wrong.” 

Sutler . Uudibros, ML 1. 

^ Perhaps the same as Pica 3. (q.v.). 


3. Nicety, punctilio, a point. 

" Pique of honour to m*hitAln a cause.* 

Uryden: U\nd i Panther. ML <0Qt 

II. Cards: In Fiquet, tbe right that the 
elder hand has to count thirty or to play before 
his adversary counts one. 

pi-que' (qu as lc), (2), *. (Fr.] 

Fabric: A French material, made nf two 
cotton threads, one thicker than the other, 
which are woven and united at eeitain points, 
and there made an extra thickness. The 
pattern is usually of a lozenge Shape. 

piqu6-worlc, s. A minute kind of buhl- 
work ; inlaying metals in metals, usually. 

piquo, picquo (quo aa k), v . t. & i . (Pique 
(I), s. ; Fr. piquer.], 

A. Transitive: 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. To arouse or excite pique in ; to irritate ; 
to o fiend by wounding the pride, vanity, op 
self-love of. 

** Pique her Mid soothe In turn.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, M. S4. 

2. To stimulate or excite to action by in- 
spiring envy, jealousy, or other passion. 

•* Piqu'd by Protogeuess fame. 

From Co to Rhodes Apelles cstue." 

Prior; Protogence 4k AjtcUes. 

3. To raise, to excite, to stimulate. 

'•(He] piqued tlis curiosity of the Hotiso hy the 
doubt whether this tune he would attack his own 
leaders or lire Into the enemy's camp."— Pally Tele- 
graph, NuV. 18. 1885. 

4. (Rejlexively): To plume or value one’s self. 
II. Cards : To count thirty or play before 

the adversary counts one. 

*'lf I go to Plcquet. tbo* it be but with a novice ln*t 
he will pirque and repicque, end capot me twenty 
times together."— Mr J/arfiu Mar- All. L 
*13. Intransitive: 

1. To cause irritation, displeasure, or vexa- 
tion. 

" Every verse hath something in it that piques.”— 
Tatler, No. 101 

2. To endeavour to excite or arouse pique 
or envy. 

" Piquing at each other, who shall go the best 
dress'd ,” — Oryd n: Mock Astrologer, tii. 

* pl queer', v., * pi queer er (qu as k), 

[PlCKEER, V., PlCKEEKER, S.] 

plq'-uet (q as k), * plck'-ct, s. (Picket, *.] 

1. Mil. : The same as Picket (q.v.). 

2. Cards : A game at cards played by two 
persons with a pack of thirty-two cards, the 
deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes of the 
ordinary pack being discarded ; the as de pique, 
or 6e veu of spades, is the highest card. In 
this sense pron. pl-klt . (Prior ; Dave , xi.) 

pi-quo tt©' (qn as k), *. (Fr.] A drink made 
by pouring water on hnsks of grapea; aour 
wine. 

pir'-a * pir-a Clo, S. (Eng. pira(te); 

. cy ; Fr. piraterie ■ Ital. & Bp. piratcria.) 

1. Lit. it Law : The act, practice, or crime 
of robbing on the high seas. This offence at 
common law, consists In committing those 
acts of robbery and depredation upon the 
high seas, which, if committed upon land, 
would have amounted to felony there. But 
other o ITenccs have, by various statutes, boon 
made piracy, ami liable to the same penally. 
Thun trading, or corresponding with, or in any 
way aiiling, known pirates, is piracy. So, too, 
any commander or seaman of a ship who runs 
away with any ship, boat, goods, Ac., or who 
voluntarily delivers auch up to any pirate, is 
guilty of piracy. Furthermore, nny one who 
conveys or removes any person as a slave is 
also by statute law guilty of piracy, felony, 
and robbery. The penalty formerly was dealh, 
whether the guilty party were a principal, or 
merely implicated as an accessory before or 
alter Ihe tact, but now the penalty is better 
proportioned to the crime. 

2. Fig. : Liternry theft ; an Infringement of 
the law of copyright, 

pl-ra'-gua (u ns w), >. (rmoacE.] 
pi r&m £: ter, «. (Peiuameter.] 

pi rftm'-I -dig, *. (A Jamaican negro (?) 
word.] 

Ornith.: Cnprimulgut virglnianus , the Vi r- 
gliilati Goatsucker. 

• plr'-a mis, ». (Tv ham in.] 


piir'-atc, s. & a. (Fr., from l>at. pirata, from 
Gr. Tretpanjs (j*traf«) = one who attempts or 
attacks, a pirate ; ntipau (peiraG) = to try, to 
attem pt ; irtlpa(peira) = au attempt, an essay ; 
ltal. & Bp. jrirufa.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. A robber on the high sens ; one who takes 
the property of another on the high seas by 
open violence ; one who is guilty of piracy ; % 
freebooter ou the seas. 

** rrwj>vrty c*l»ti>ivd from pirates is lUble to Con- 
dsmiintlou Asdmlts ol tbe Admiralty, to lie restored, 
il j>rlv»te pru|x-rly. to tins ri^titlul owutra. on !>»*>•• 
incut c>t one-eiglitb ol tbe wiltie a* salvtige ; while lit* 
tlmr rewnrils nre assigned for scr vices Aguiuat pirates. 

— BtacKstone : Comment., bk. tv., ch. 5. 

2. A ship which cruises with legal or proper 
commission for the purpose of plundering 
other vessels on the high seas. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. One who appropriates the literary labours 
of another without permission or offering 
compensation. 

2. A robber, a ptundorcr, a swindler. 

* B. As adj. : Piratical, (fiotee: Lucan^L) 
pir’-ate, v.t. & t. [FmATE, s.] 

* A. Intrans. : To act as a pirate ; to rob on 
the high seas ; to practise piracy. 

B. Trans. : To take or appropriate without 
permission asked, or compensation offered. 

“The pirated edition, a ropy of which 1 have seen, 
grossly misrepresents my drawings both in ityte aud 

colouring Scribners Magazine. Sept. 1877, p. 72L 

pi-ra’-te^, *. (Pirate.] 

Entom. : A genus of Red uviidae. The species 
are large bugs, with feet adapted for clinging 
to their prey. Pirates stridulus makes a 
stridulatory noise. 

* pir'-at ess, t. (Eng. pimf{e); -ess.] A 
female pirate. 

" The pirates And plratessrs had control of both.*— 
IP. U. Bust ell ; />i(iry.^Vorf/» 4k South, i. 16S. 

pi rat ic al, * pi-r&t’ 1 C, a. (Lat. piratu 
cus, from pirata = a pirate (q.v.) ; Gr. ireipari- 
a6? (peiratikos) ; Fr. pirutique ; ltal. & Sp. 
pirafico.] 

L Literally : 

]. Practising piracy ; plundering or robbing 
by open violence on the high seas. 

2. Pertaining to piracy ; of the nature of 
piracy ; like a pirate. (Scoff; Rakehy, 1. 17.) 

* 3. Pertaining to nr connected with pirates; 
carried on by or with pirates. 

** In the piratical war Atchlwed by Pompey th* 
Great •*—B«con ; Holy Uar. 

IL Fig. : Practising literary piracy. 

•’The errours of the press were multiplied by plratU 
cal printers."— Pops Letters. IP ref.) 

pl-r&t'-Ic-al ly, adv. (Eng. piratical ; Jy.) 
In a piratical manner; by piracy. 

’•Certain goods idraHcallu taken upon the 
State 7Viti/» ; Lord Seymour (au. 1643). 

pl-ra-to^ -Ban'-rita, s. (Gr. jreipai^v (pcf;w 
afr.«) = a pirate, ami traupot (wuro«) = a 
lizard.] [Plesiosauuia.] 

* pir'-a -tous, a. [Eng. plrat(e); -ous.] Pi- 
ratical. 

* pir a toiis-I^, adv. (Eng. plratous; -Jy.) 
Piratical ly. 

•• Their goods plratously roH*ed ami Ukeu ."— State 
TTiah ; Lord Seymour (»u. 1549). 

pxr-cu’-ni -g, s. [Native name (?).] 

Bat. : A genus of Pliytolncew. The leaves 
of Pircunia esculenta liavo been conked as 
apinnch, and the young shoots os asparagus. 
Its cultivation was commenced in France, bul 
it di.sap|x»intcd expectation. 

* piro, *. (Lak pirns.) A pear; a pear-tree. 

* plr-io, *. (Pimm:.] 

pir i mo’-la, s. Perimtle, a nymph, the 

daughter of llippodnmus. (Ovid: Met. vliL 
69U.)] 

Zaot. : A genus of Cnneerlilm. Carapace 
much wider than long; strongly truncated on 
each side. Pirimelt dentioulata is found on 
tho British ciuists. 

pir), t».f, (Gael. pfrhlA = ft top, n whirligig.) 

1. To spin, ns a top. 

2. To twist or twine, as In f irming horse- 
hair into llshing-liucs ; to wind wire of gold 
or silver. 
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* pirle 0), s. [Purl.] A brook, a stream. 

" A brvitet or pirle of water tanning out of *u bill®.’' 
—Leland: / toierarj /. lit. 132. 

■ pirle (2), s. [Etym. doubtful-] Some variety 
of salt-water fish. (Hairison: Descrij 4. Eng. s 
bk. iii., ch. iii.) 

pirn, 3. [Gael.] 

1. A bobbin ; a quill bobbin In a weaver’s 
shuttle. (Scotch.) 

2. Yarn wound on a shuttle. 

3. The wheel of a fisliing-rod. 

4. A stick with a loop of cord fer twisting 
ou the nose of a refractory horse. 

pir-me, 3 . [Pirn.] A woollen nightcap 
made in Kilmarnock of different coluura or 
stripes. (, Scotch .) 

pi -rogue*, per -i-a'- gna, pi-ra*-gua 
'gua as gwa), s. (Fr., from Sp. piragua, 
from the West lndiau name.] 

Nautical : 

1. A large double canoe formed of a hollowed 
trunk of a tree, or of two canoes united. They 
are generally small and worked by paddles. 

2. A narrow ferry-boat having two masts 
and a lee-board. 

pir ou ette', * pir-o-et, s. (Fr. pirouette, 
a diiniu. from the Norm. Fr. piroue = a little 
wheel, a whirligig : efi Eng. pirrie.) 

]. Dancing: A vapid turniag or whirling 
round ou the point of one foot. 

2. Manege : A sudden short turn of a horse, 
ao as to bring bis head iu the opposite direc- 
tion to where it was before. 

pir-ou-ette', v.U [Pirouette, s.] To per- 
form a pirouette; to turn or whirl rouud on 
the toes, as in dancing. 

■•I should feel as it 1 had been pirouetting."— O. 

Eliot : Jliddlemarch, ch. L 

pirr, s. [Gael. piorra — a squall ; Iceh byrr = 
a wind.] A gentle wind. (Scotch.) 

pir'-rie, pir’-ry, pir* ie, * pyr-y, s. (Gael. 

pi omul h, from piorra = a squall.] [Pirr.] A 
squall of wind ; a rough gale ; a whirlwind. 

•• Be uot nfeule of pirriet or greAt atormes .** — El got : 
Governour, bk. i., cb. xviu 

* piri tie, v. u [Etym. doubtful.] To slaver 
at the mouth. (Religuiat Antiques , ii. 211.) 

pl'-sa, 3. [Lat., another form of pisum (q.v.).] 
Zool. : A genus of Maiadae. Pisa tetraodon 
is the Four-horned Spider-crab of tlie British 
coasts. 

pia' ahg, «. [E. lnd.] The plantaia. 
pi-sa'-m a, f. [From Pisa in Tuscany, where 
it is found.] 

Zool. Palczont. : A genus of Muricidae. 
Shell with many indistinct varices, or if 
smooth then spirally striated, the canal short, 
the outer lip crenulated, the inner wrinkled. 
Known recent species 120; from the warmer 
aeas. Fossil, froiu the Eocene onward. 

pis a'-nite, 3. [After F. Pisani, of Paris, who 
analyzed it ; stiff. -?e (J/ift.).] 

Min.: A mineral found in stalartitic forms, 
with copper pyrites, iu a copper mine, iu Tur- 
key. Lustre, vitreous ; colour, bine. Compos. : 
sulphuric acid, 29*90; protoxide of iron, 
10 *9S ; protoxide of copper, 15*56 ; water, 
43*56 ; the formula is (FeO,CuO)SO a +7nO. 

pis as-phal -turn, s. [Pittasphalt ] 

pis'-car-y, s. [Lat. piscarivs — pertaining to 
fish or fishing; piscis = a fish.] 

Law; The right or privilege of fishing in 
another man's waters. 

* pis-ca'-tlon, 3. [Lat. ptscatio, from pisca- 
t us, pa. par. of piscor — to fish ; piscis = a 
fish.] The act or practice of fishing. 

•’There are four books of cyoegeticks, or venation ; 
five of balieaticks, or pueutinn. commenced by Hitter- 
buaius ." — Browns ; Vulgar Errvurt, hk. i., ch. viU. 

* pis-ca'-tor, 3. [Lat.] A fishermaa ; an 

angler. 

"Such canny piicatnrt as choose quiet secluded 
eddies.*’ — Morning .idvertiter, Dec. 19. 

pis ca-tor'-I-al, a. (Eng piscatory; -a?.] 
Pertaining or relating to fishing ; piscatory. 

pis’-ca-tor-lf, a. JLat. plscatorius, from pis- 
catory a fisherman, from piscatus, pa. par. of 
piscor = to fish ; piscis = a fisln J 


1, Pertaining or relating to fishing or fisher- 
men ; relating to angling. 

“ piscatory eclogue®.**— Ztf air: Beet u ret, No, 89. 

2L Given to or employed in fishing. 

“Yarmouth la pUmtory beyond comparison and bo- 
yond description.' — Harper's Monthly, June, ISci, p. 6. 

Pjfc-555, s. pi, [Lat, pL of piscis = a fish.] 

1. Astronomy: 

(1) The twelfth and last of the zodiacal con- 
stellations. Itiaa large coustellation, bounded 
on the east by Aries and Triangulum, ^ ^ 
on the west by Aquarius and Pegasus, XL 
on the north by Aadromeda, and on J V 
the south by Cetus. The two Fishes MCN OF 
are represented on celestial glolies and pisce*. 
maps as separated some distauce from 
each other, and as having their tails connected 
by a string. One is under the right arm of 
Andromeda, the other under the wing of Pe- 



2. Ichthy. : [Fisfl, II.]. 

* pis-91 cap- ti-vat mg, a. [Lat piscis = 
a fish, and Eng. captwifr.] Catching or taking 
fish. (Field, Jaa. 28, 1882.) 

* pis'-5l-cap ture, s. [Lat. piscis = a fish, 
and Eng. capture.] The taking or catching of 
fish by angling, netting, Ac. 

••Snatching is a form of illicit pUcicapturt,’*— Stand- 
ard. Oct. 2L 1378. 

PIS-51C -o-la, s. (Lat. piscis = a fish, and colo 
— to dwell upon.] 

Zool. : A genus of Ichthyohdellidas (Fish- 
leeches). Piscicola geometra is the Great- tailed 
Ijeech, parasitic on freshwater fishes, as the 
per*h, the carp, and the tench, Ac. 

pis-ci cul' tu-ral, a. [Eng. pisciculture) ; 
-a?.] Pertaining or relating to pisciculture or 
the breeding of fish. (Field, Dec. 6, 1SS4.) 

pis'-ei-cul turc, 5. [Lat. piscis = a. fish, and 
Eng. culture.'] Fish culture ; the breeding, 
rearing, preserving, and fattening of fish by 
artificial means. 

«[ The art of pisciculture is of < great 
antiquity, and is alluded to in Isa. xix. 10. 
Shaw, of Drumlanrig, revived the art in 
Britain in 1833, as Remv, a fisherman of 
Vosges, did iu Frauce in 1842. It is now prac- 
ticed in many couutries, greatly to the advao- 
tuge of the food supply, which is capable of 
being enormously increased by the artificial 
propagatiou of fishes, care for the young uutil 
past the period of greatest danger, and strin- 
gent regulations in regard to methods of fish- 
iug. Pisciculture is practiced iu the United 
States on u larger scale tliaa in auy other 
country, the fish thus artificially produced heiog 
principally the Siilmon, the shad, and the vvhitB 
fish, though trout, pike, carp, nod other fishes 
ore similarly cared for. The White-fish (Cbre- 
gonus dupei/orwia) isgrowo in euormuus multi- 
tudes in the lake hatcheries, over 250,000,000 
eggs haviug been hatched in a aiugle year. 
Youog shad ore raised to the oumber of many 
millions auuually, and the same may he said of 
the salmoo, many new streams haviug been 
atocked with these fish. 

pIs-91-ciil -tu-rist, s. [Eng. pisciculture); 
- ist .] One who practises or is skilled in pisci- 
culture ; a breeder of fish. 

“ The yearly wage® ot a akllled pUciculturisi."— 

Field, Dec. «, 1884. 

pis-^id'-T-a, s. [Lat. piscis = a fish, and 
ccedo (in compos. ~cido) — to kill.] 

Bot. : A genus of Dalbergiea? (?) Piscufia 
Erythrina , a tree, the legumes of which have 
four wings, is common in Jamaica, where 
it is used as a fish poison. The tincture of it is 
very narcotic and diaphoretic. 


*p IS -91-form, a. [ Lat. pisciscr a fish, and form* 
~ form, shape.] Having the form or shape of 
a fish. 

pis-9i'-na, * pls-clne, a [Lat 

= a fish- pond, *a cistern ; piscis = a tiah.) 

* L Ponu Antiq. : A large water-basin In an 
open, public place, In which the yonths of 
Rome learned to swim. 

2, Ecclcs. Arch.: The stone basin nsed In 
the Catholic cli arch -service to receive tha 
water alter it has been used by the priest in 
washing the chalice, 
aubsequent to the 
celehration of mass. 

The piscina is sup- 
plied with a drain- 
pipe to carry the 
water out of the 
church, and is usu- 
ally constructed in 
the wall, close be- 
side the high altar, 
near the aedilia. It 
takes the form of a 
canopied niche, and piscina. 

is generally richly {Cu mnor church, circa, issa) 
decorated with foli- 
age and emblematic earring. The outer apeT* 
tures of the draia-pipe sometimes taka tha 
form of gargoyles, (tairholt.) 

pis'-9in-al, a. [Lat. plscinnlis, from piscina 
= a cistern.] Pertaining or relating to a fish- 
pond or pisciaa. 

piS'-9inc, a. I Lat. piscis = a fish.] Of or per. 
taiumg to fish or fishes. (Graph iCf Oct. 17, 
1SS5, p. 439.) 

Pis -913, 3. [Pisces.] 

Piscis Australis, 3. 

Asfron. .* The Southern Fish ; one of the old 
Southern constellations. It ia situated directly 
south of Aquarius. The largest star, a Fomal- 
haut, or o Piscis Australis, is of the firat 
magnitude. In the latitude of London it rises 
only 8* above the horizon. It is just in the 
mouth of the fisln 

Piscis volans, 3. 

As/ron.; The Flying Fish ; one of Bayer’s 
Southern constellations. It is situated be- 
tween Argo and tha South Pole. The largest 
star is only of the fifth magnitude.- 

pis-9iv'-or-ous, a. [Lat. piscis = a fish, and 
roro = to devour.] Eating or subsisting oo fish. 
’* A syoopsia ot the piscivorous plants, or those wUeto 
capture young Hah." — Fuld, Jan. 2, 1&8&. 

pi-96*, 3. [Fr., pa. par. of ptser; Eat. piso,pinso 
=■ to stamp, to bray, as in a mortar.] 

Build. : A modaof forming walls of rammed 
clay, Tha conformation of tha walls is given 
by means of boards on each side, and after 
ona layer ia formed and partially hardened, 
the boards ara lifted to form bounds for an- 
other layer. The formacei, described by Pliny 
(lib. xxxv.), were of this character. 

pish, interj. [An imitative word.] An Inter- 
jection expressing coutempt; pshaw. 

’• A thing which causes many ‘poohs* and 'pUhet,' 
And several oaths." Byron : Beppo. vlk 

pish, v.i, [Pish .interj.] To express contempt j 
to pooh. (Cotfoa : Ode Bacchique.) 

pi-sid’-X-um, 3. [Mod. Lat, dimin. from Lat. 

pisum = a pea.] 

Zoo?. & Palccont. : A sub-genus of Cycla9, 
differing io having &n inequilateral shell, the 
anterior side longest, the teeth also are 
stronger. Known species recent sixty, from 
America, Europe, I odia, Ac. ; fusril thirty-eight, 
from the Weal den onward. 

pi si form, a. [Lat. pisum, genit pisi = a 
pea, and Eng./om.] 

Bot. : Formed like & pea. 
pisiform-bonc, s. 

Anat . : Ooe of the bones of the earpos. It 
Is articulated with the cuneiform bone. 
[Hand, 3 ., 11. 1. OX] 

pisiform iron-ore, s. (Pea iron-ore.] 

pis'-mire (1), * pisse-mirc, s. [Mid. Eng. 
pisse, piss (q.v.), and mire = an ant : cogn. with 
Dan. uiyre; Dut. mier: Icel. maurr ; Sw. 
myra ; [ r . moirbh ; Wei. viorgrugyn ; Russ. 
muravei ; Gr. pvppgS (murmex). So called 
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from the urinous smell of an ant-hill.] An 
ant, an emmet, (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV. L 8.) 

pls'-m’ire a. [A cormpt, of bismare, from 
Icel bisnutrl; Dao. bisuier.) A steelyard. 
(Shetland.) 

* pls*-ncts, * puis'-nets, a. r>l. (Pinsnct.] 
Thin shoes worn ia the reign of Elizabeth. 

pr so lit©, x, [Gr. Wcroe (pisos) = peas, and 
Aido* (l i that) = a stone.] 

Min. : A variety of Csleite (q.v.), eonsiating 
of aggregations of pea-like concretions, with 
a concentric structure. Fonml in abundance 
about the hot-springs of Carlsbad, Bohemia. 

pisolite - limestone, a. (Pisolitio 

LIMESTONE.] 

pl-so-lit'-Io, a. (Eng. pisolite); -fc.] Of or 
pertaining to pisolite ; containing or resem- 
bling pisolite ; of the nature of pisolite. 

plsolitic-lime 3 tonc, s. 

Geol. : A limestone largely composed of 
pisolite (q.v.). It ia found on all sides of 
Fans, extending, witli breaks, forty-five 
leagues east and west, aod thirty-five from 
north to south. It ranks with the Maestricbt 
beds and the Faxoc Limestone aa the highest 
member of the Cretaceous, and eonaeqneotly 
of the Secondary rocks. Some of its fossila 
foreshadow those of the Eocene. 

pi-so’-ni-a, a. [Named from M. Pi90, a 
physician,* of Amsterdam.] 

BoL: A genus of Nyctaginneem. The bark 
and lenvea of Pison/a. acukata , a very common 
straggling shrub In India, Burmah, and the 
Andaman Islands, are used in the East 89 a 
eounterirritant for swellings and rheumatic 
pains. ( Calcutta Exhib. Report). P. morvuli- 
folia is the Tree Lettuce, cultivated iu India. 
Ita native country is unkuown. 

pTs'-o-phAlt, s. (See def.] A comipfc. of 

l’issasphalt (q.v.). 

piss, * plsse, * pysso, r.f. & t. [Pr . plsser ; 
But. oc Ger. pteen ; Dsn. pisse; Sw. pissa. Of 
imitative origin.] 

A. Intrans.: To discharge the urine; to 
make water ; to nrinate. 

B, Transitive: 

1. To eject or discharge, as urfno. 

2. To make water oil 

piss, a. (Piss, v .] Urine. 

* piss-bowl, * pissc-bolle, a. A cham- 
ber-pot. (Udal : A popk. of Erasmus , p. 25.) 

piss'-a-bed, a. (Eng. pUs, and abed . ] 

Dot. : Taraxacum Dens-Icon is, the common 
daudclion. 

piss -as* -ph3.lt, piss -Xs-phitl- turn, s. 

(PlTTASPUALT.l 

piss'-blumo, a. (Eng. piss ; second element 
doubtful.] 

BoL : Armerla vulgaris. 

• piss'-burnt, a. (Eng. ptss, and burnf.] 
btaiued, as if scorched, with urine ; ataiued 
brown. 

* pis-sell, s. (Pizzle.J 

• plsso-myre, s. [Pismire (1).] 

pls-so'-dcs, a. (Gr. (pissffdHs) = like 

pitch : wiaoa (pissa) = pitch, and «Uo« (eldos) 
= form.] 

JitJom.: A genus of Coreullonldaj. Two 
are British: Pissodes pint aud P. notatus. 
Their larvm Injure pine-trees. 

pis' so phano, pis so phan'-ito, a. (Gr. 
TTurao. (piwa) rs pitch, and <>aeoc (phonos) = 
appearance.} 

Jfin . : An amorphous, plteh-liko mineral. 
Hardness, 1*6; ap. gr. 1 *u:i to l'P8; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, nhadcA of green ; very brittle. 
Compos. : apparently a hjalrous sulphate of 
alumina nnd maquioxldo of Iron. Dana sug- 
gosts that it la not a simple mineral. 

piss -p 5 t, a. [Eng. piss, nnd pot.] A chamber- 
pot- (Dryden : Juvenal, ill.) 

* pist, * pisto, a. (Fr. piste, fmm Lat. pistus, 
pa. par. of pinso^ to bent, ns in a mortar, to 

stamp; Itnl. pfjlo.] The track or tread n 

horseman makes u|>on the ground hegocaover. 


pis ta-chl-o, pis-ta-cho, * pis-ta-clioc, 

I. (tip. pmtacho, from Lat. pBtucium, from Gr. 
moraKtoi' (jnstakion) = the nut of the tree 
called iruTTcboj (pistake); Fers. pistd s= the 
pistachio- nut ; Fr. pistache ; ltal. pistuoc/uo.J 
The same as Pistacuio-nut (q.v.). 

pistachio -nut, * pistich-nut, *pis- 
tako nut, a. 

1. Rot., Comm. , Ac. : The nut nf Pistacia 
V era (q.v.). Jt is oval, with n brittlo shell 
enclosing a kernel, which is green and of an 
agreeable odour. It is from half an Inch to 
an inch long. Pistachios nro believed to have 
been the “nuts," lieb. C\3C3 (6ofatm), scut 
by Jacob as part of a present to Pharaoh 
(Gen. xliii. 11). Pistachios are eaten by tho 
natives of India, large quantities, being yearly 
imported. They are also dried like almonds 
or made iuto confectionery. 

2. Pharm. : Pistachio nuts are used in 
general debility ; the oil of their kernel i9 
demulcent and restorative. The bark is a 
tonic in indigestion. It is used in nausea In 
vomiting. 

pistachio-tree, a. (Pistacia.] 

pis ta'-£i-a, a. (Lat. pistacia. from Gr. m<r- 
Toxca (pistakia), from Peru. pista.] 

Bo t. : A genus of Anacardiacea?. Small 
trees, with pinnate leaves and small axillary 
aniele9 or racemes of small npetalous aud 
iceeiona flowers. Found chiefly in Asia ami 
the 90uth of Europe. Pistacia vera ia n small 
treegrowiugin Western Asia and Afghanistan. 
It produces the Pistachio-nut (q.v.). Pistacia 
atlantica, P. Khinjuk, P. cabulica , and P. 
tenliscus yield mastic (q.v.); P. Tcrebinthus 
yields a balsamic resin called thioa nr Cyprus 
turpeutiue. P. integerrima , a large deciduous 
treo from the North-Western Himalayas, the 
Suleiman Mountains, Ac., has a heart -wood, 
according to Brandis, the best and handsomest 
for carving furniture and ornamental work. 
The galls of P. integerrima and those of P. vera 
nre used < for dyeing ; the oil of the latter i8 
demulcent and restorative. 

pistacia-fat, s. 

Chcm. : A dark-green sharp-tasting fat., 
extracted from tho berries of Pistacia lentlscus 
by boiling with water. It mclt9 at 84*. 

pl 3 -ta-^ltc, s. (Gr. m<na.Kta(pistnlcia) = the 
pistachio-nut ; sutT. -itc (Min.) ; Ger. pistaxit.) 
Min. : The 9ame as Epidote (q.v.). 
pistacite-rock, a 
Petrol. : The same aa EPiDoarrs (q.v.). 

• pls-ta-recn*, a. (O. Sp.) An old Spaolsh 
silver coin, value 9d. sterling. 

• pis tell, a. (Pistle.] 

• pis'-tol ler, 8 . [Epistoleh.] 

pis'-tl-a, a. [Said to be from Gr. iu<rrdf 
(piston)*— drinkable, liquid ; from ita living in 
the water.] 

Rot. : Tho typical genus of the Pistiacen? 
(q.v.). Pistia stratiotes, t he Wn tor-soldier, 
railed In the West Indies Water-lettuce, is a 
plsnt like endive, which grow9 in stagnant 
]>onds in the East and West Indies. It. ia 
cooling and demulcent, the root is laxative 
ami demulcent, the leaves made into poultices 
arc applied to liiemorrhoids, nnd given with 
other ingredients in dysentery, cough, ami 
asthma. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) Graham 
says that It has a peculiar narcotic smell, and 
when it Is abundant In tanks it imparts Ita 
acrid qualities to the water. 

pis tl-a-56 £©, s. pi. (Mod. Lat, pisti(a); 
Lat.. fern. pi. udj. mitt*, -atza-.l 
Bot. : Lemnads or Duckweeds; an order 
of Exogens, alliance Andes. It consists of 
floating or land plants, with very cellular len- 
ticular or lnl»ed fronds or leaves, somo having 
no Hpinil vessels except in tlm pistil. FHwers 
unisexual, two or three, miked, enclost J in a 
apatlic without a spadix ; stamens definite, 
often immadelphous ; females with a cme- 
Cellcd ovary having erect ovules with a alit 
embryo. Fruit, membraneous or capsular. 
Genera six, Hjiccloe twenty. Fuuud in Bn repo 
aud elsewhere. 

• plst’-lc, * plat' lok, a. [Lat. pisticua, from 

Gr. Jiao-Toco* (pistikof.) = faithful ; niartc (pia* 
tia = faith.) Trust woi thy : henre, pure, 

genuine. ( Rroume : Vulg. Err., l»k. vil.,ch. vll.) 


^pis -tn(l), s. (Pistle.] 

p 13’- til ( 2 ), * pis-tll'-lum, a. ri-nt. pist f Run, 

dimin. from * pisfrum = a pestle (q.v,).] 

Bot.: Tho female organ in plunta, standing 
In the middle of the stamens, around which 
again stand the floral envelopes. It is divided 
lulo the ovary or germcn, with Ita ovule or 
ovulca, the style, and the stigma. Called by 
Roper, &e., tho gymveeum. A pistil may be 
simple or eotnpouud ; the former consists ol 
one carpel, the latter of more than one. 

pls-til-la'-ceous (co as sh), a. [Eng. pis- 
til (2); -aceous. ] Pertaining to or having the 
nature of a pistil ; growing on a pistil. 

a. [Eng. pistil (2) ; -ary.] 

Bot. : Of or pertaining to the pistil, 

pistillary-cord, a. 

Bot.: A channel which passes from the 
stigma through the 9tyle Into the ovary. 

pls'-tll-lato, a. (Eng. pistil (2) ; -ate.) 

Bot. (Of a jtower): Having a pistil, or pistils, 
but no stamens. 

* pis-tU-la’-tion, s. (Pestillation.] 

pis-tfl-Iid -I-um (pi. pis-til-lld'-l-a), a 
(Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat- ptsfidum.) 
(Pestle, s.] 

Bot . (PL) : Agardh's name for certain small, 
sessile, ovate bodies in the fructification of 
mosses, enveloped in a membrane tapering 
npwards into a point. Wien abortive they 
are called Paraphyses (q.v.). 

pis-til -llr-er-ous, a. (Eng. pistil (2); Lat 
fero= to bear, mid Eng. adj. sutf. - 01 /s.] 

Bot. : Having a pistil without stamens, as 
a female flower. 

pis-til-li£-cr~ous, a. (Eng. pUtil ( 2 ) ; Lat 
gcro = to carry, and Eng. adj. sutf. -oiw.J 
Bot. : Bearing a pistil. 

* pis tie, * pis telo, * pis til, $. [See dcf.] 
An abbreviation of epistle (q.v.). 

pis' 1 61, * pis toll, a. (Fr. pistole, from Uni. 
pistola, from Pistoja (formerly Pistoria, Pistol") 
a town in Tuscany, near Florence ; Sp, pistola ] 
A small firearm adapted for use with one 
hand. They are of diderent sizes and pat- 
terns ; those now' used nre generally of the 
form known as revolvers (q.v.). Pistols were 
first used by the cavalry of England al»out 
a.d. 1544. (Shakesp, : Pericles, L 1.) 

pistol-carbine, #. 

Finaims : A horseman's pistol provided 
with a removnble butt-piece, so that tha 
weapon may be fired cither from the band or 
tho shoulder. 

pistol-pipe, *. 

Metall. : Tho tuyero of a liol -blast furnace. 

pistol-router, «. A kind of carpenter’s 
pi me. A router with a baudlo like a pibtol- 
atuek. 

pistol-shot, s. 

1. A bullet for, or discharged from, a platoL 

2. The distance to which a pistol will ca»ry 
a bullet, 

pis'-tol, v.t. [Fr. pooler.] (Pistol, ».] To 
shoot with a pistol 

ILL*** 01 Hitt.**— tfhttketp. : T* rrl/th .VtpfU, 

* pls-tol-ado’, a. [Fr.] Tho discharge of a 
pistol ; n pistol-shot. 

* pis tole\ s. [Fr., the aame word as pi>foI 
(q.v.).] A gold coin formerly currcnf In Spain, 



Franco, and the neighlionrlng eountrlci ; avw 
ago vnlue at»out His. sterling. 

•• Uol FbllllK »«QJ forehmrfij iliy )Ip*Imui 

Uooiuluff 1 S'/om** A maj s. 


toll. b< 5 ^: p<Jht, J/Jvt'l; cat, 50II. chorus, 5hln. hcnpli ; go, ; thin, this; sin, ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. Ihg, 
•Clan, -tlan — slian. - tiou, -sion — shun ; -(ion, -gion = zhim. -clous, - tloum, -slous = ah us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = hyl, dfL 
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pistoleer— pitch 


• pis-tol -ecr', s. [Eng. pistol ; -«r, as in 
canoon«r.] One who uses or fires a pistol. 

*• The Chalk -Farm pistoleer."— Carlyle : Muccttaniet. 
ilL 94. 

* pis-tol-ct, s. [Fr.] 

1. A small pistol. (Donne: Elegy xii.) 

2. A diminutive of pistole ; a Spanish coin. 

“ Perhaps give a double pistnlet m 

To some pin* needy friar, to Ray a mass 

Beaum. A Flet. : Spanish Curate, 1. 1. 

pis to-mc -§ite, s. [Gr. mtrro? (pisfos) = 
authentic, and petrCnjs (mesites) = a go-be- 
tween.] 

Min. ; A mineral belonging to the group of 
rhombohedral carhonates. Hardness. 3*5 to 
4 ; sp. gr. 3‘412 to 3*427 ; lustre, vitreous, 
sometimes pearly ; ccjonr, yellowish-white to 
gray. Compos. : carbonate of magnesia, 42 ; 
carbonate of iron, 58 =. 100, which is repre- 
sented by the formula, MgOC0 2 -F Fe.OCOo. 
Intermediate between magnesite and siderite. 
(See these words.) 


pis -ton, s. [Fr. = a pestle, a piston, from 
Ital. pistone — a piston ; pestone — a pestle, 
from pestare = to pound, from Low Lat. pisto , 
from Lat. pistus, pa. par. of pvisa, piso = to 
pound ; Sp. piston.] [Pestle.] 

Mach. : A device so fitted as to occupy the 
sectional area of a tube and be capable of re- 
ciprocation by pressure on either of its sides. 
It may be of any shape corresponding accur- 
ately to the bore of the 
tube ; but the cylin- 
drical form is almost 
exclusively employed 
for both, as in the com- 
mon pump and the 
steam-engine. One of 
its sides is fitted to a 
rod, to which it either 
imparts reeiprocatory 
motion, as in the 
steam-engine, or by 
which it is itself re- 
ciprocated, as in the 
pump. In the former 
case, it has no opening 
leading from one side 
to the other, and is 
termed solid, though 
generally not really so ; 
but in the latter, an 
aperture controlled by 
a valve permits the passage of the fluid from 
one side to the other during its downward 
movement. A distinction is, however, made 
in pumps ; the solid piston being known as a 
plunger, the hollow piston as a bucket. The 
piston usually requires packing to cause it to 
tit closely within its cylinder, and at the same 
time allow its free backward and forward 
movement. 



PISTON. 

, piston: b. Piston-rod; 
c. d. Steam. ports ; E. 
Slide-valve ; r. Cylin- 
der. 


piston-head, s. 

Steam-eng. : That portion of a piston which 
fits into and reciprocates in the cylinder. 

piston rod, s. [Piston.] 

piston spring, s. 

Steam-eng. : A coil in the circumferential 
groove of a piston to expand against the cylin- 
der and form a packing. A spring inside a 
piston-head to expand the rim against the 
cylinder. 

piston valve, s. 

Steam-eng. ; A valve consisting of a circular 
disc, reciprocating in a cylindrical chamber. 

pis-to sau’ rus, s. [Gr. vkttos ( pistos ) = 
true, and cavpoy (sauros) = a lizard.] 

Paheont. : A genus of Triassie fossil rep- 
tiles, order Plesiosauria (q.v.). 

pl'-sum, s. [Lat. = a pea.] 

Bot. : A genus of Vicicae. Style triangular, 
keeled above, subfalcate and geniculate at 
the base. Pisum or cense , the Gray or Field- 
pea, a natne of Greece and the Levant, is 
largely cultivated in India during the cold 
weather. In England it is often drilled with 
lmrsebeans. [Poults.] It may be the origin 
of the Garden Pea, Pisum sativum. [Pea.] 
Pisum maritimum is now Lathyrus maritimus. 

pit, pltte, * put, * putte, v pyt, * pytte, 

S. [A.S. pyt, jnjtt, from Lat. puteus — a well ; 
Cogn. with Dut. put; lcel. pittr ; Fr. puits = 
a well.] 

1, A hole in the ground, more or less deep, 
and either natural or made by digging ; as, (1) 
the shaft of a mine ; (2) a vat for tanning ; 


(3) a cavity in which charcoal is piled for burn- 
iog ; (4) an excavation in the soil for protect- 
ing plants, generally covered with a frame. 

2. A deep or sunken place ; an ahyss ; 
specif., with the definite article, the grave, the 
place of the dead or of evil spirits. (Psalm 
xxviii. I.) 

3. A deep hidden hole in the ground for 
catching wild beasts. 

4. A hollow or depression in the flesh : as, 
the arm-pit, the pit of the stomach, the pits 
left by a disease, as small pox. 

5. The middle part of a theatre or the floor 
of the house, somewhat below the level of 
the stage. It was formerly immediately be- 
hind the orchestra, between which and the 
pit the stalls are now placed. 

6. The occupants of such part of a theatre. 

"In those days pit and gallery alike were masters of 
the occasion.'*— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1885. 

7. An enclosed space or area in which cocks 
or dogs are set to fight, or where dogs are 
trained to kill rats. 

" What though her chamber be the very pit 
Where fight the prime cocks of the game for wit.” 
Ben Jonton : An Epigram. 

8. The stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or a 
plum. (Amer.) 

Tf (1) Pumping-pit: A shaft in which the 
pumps and hydraulic machinery work. 

(2) IVorHng-pit ; A shaft in which the min- 
eral is hoisted and the supplies and work- 
men lowered. 

(3) Engine-pit: The shaft in which the 
engine works. 

(4) The bottomless pit: Hell. (Rev. xx. I.) 

* (5) Pit and gallows: A privilege or right 
granted by the crown to the barons, by which 
they were empowered to drown women con- 
demned for theft, and to hang the men on a 
gallows. 

pit-cock, s. A pet-cock (q.v.). 

pit-frame, a. The framework of a coal- 
pit. 

pit-kiln, a. An oven for coking coals. 

pit-saw, s. A saw worked by two men, 
one of whom stands on the log and the other 
beneath it. [Saw-pit.] 
pit-vipers, a. pi. [Crotalid.e.] 

pit-work, a. The pumping and lifting 
apparatus of a mine-shaft. 

pit (1), v.t. [Pit, a] 

1. To place or put in a pit or hole. 

** Root crops should he boused or pitted."— Smithson : 
Useful Book far Farmers, p. 29. 

2. To mark with small hollows, as with 
the pustules of small-pox; to form small 
boles or depressions in. 

3. To set in competition, as cocks in a pit; 
to set against one another, as in a contest. 

When also Englishman and American were pitted 
together. ” — Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7. 1865. 

pit (2), v. t. [Pat.] To pat. (Scotch.) 

pi'-ta, s. [Sp.] 

Bot. : Agave americana , the Pita-plant. 

pita-flax, s. Flax made from the Pita. 
Labillardtere found that its strength is to that 
of common flax as 7 to llj. 

pita plant, s. [Pita.] 

* pit -ange, s. [Pittance.] 

pit a pat, * pit'-pat, a<Zi\ & $. [A reduplica- 
tion of pal (q v.).J 

A. As adv. : With palpitation or a succes- 
sion of quick beats. 

"The fox's heart went pitapat."— L' Estrange ; Fable. 

B. As subst . : A light, quick step ; a flutter, 
a palpitation. 

“Tia but the pitapat of two young hcArts.” 

Dryden : Epilogue to Tamerlane. 

* pit'-a-pat, v.i. [Pitapat, adv.] To tread 
or ste*p quickly, (Sylvester: Magnificence , 1,137.) 

pit-cair'-na, j. [Named after W, Pitcairn, a 
London physician.] 

Bot. : A handsome genns of Brora eliaceie, 
with scarlet, flaioe-coloured, purple, yellow, 
or white flowers. Natives of the hotter parts 
of America. .Many are cultivated in green- 
houses. 

pit 9 h (I), "pick, *pitche, *pych, *pik,s. 

[A.S. pic, from Lat. pix, genit. picis = pitch ; 


Ger. peek; Gr, via era (pissa) ; Lith. pikhU; 
Ital. pece; Sp. pez ; Dut. pik; Dan. beeg, beg ; 
lcel bik ; lr. pic; Wei. pyg ; Fr. poix.] 

Chem. : A term applied to a variety of 
resinous substances of a dark colour and 
brilliant lustre, obtained from the various 
kinds of tar produced in the destructive dis- 
tillation of wood, coal, & c. 

H Large quantities of pitch are manufactured 
in the United States, ana much also is produced 
in Norway, Sweden, Russia, &c. It is ex- 
tensively used in shipbuilding, &c., for closing 
up seams, also for keeping wood from speedy 
decay, or iron railings from rnstiog when ex- 
posed to tlie weather. 

% Pitch -blende, Pitch -ore = Uraninite ; 
Pitch-copper = Chrysocolla; Pitch-garnet = 
Colophonite. 

pitch-black, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pitch-dark (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : Black, changing to brown, scarcely 
distinguishable from brown-black. 

pitch-coal, s. 

Min. : A variety of coal (q.v.), having a 
pitch-like lustre, with a compact texture. 

pitch-dark, pitch-black, a. Dark as 

pitch ; very dark. 

*’ During such a storm* on a pitch-dark night. 

Field, April 4. 1885. 

pitch- lake, s. 

Phys. Geog. : A lake, the surface of which la 
covered byhitumen. There is one ninety-nine 
acres in area in Trinidad. [Asphalt, II. 2.] 

pitch-opal, s. 

Min. : A dark, pitch-like variety of opal 
(q.v.). 

pitch-peat, s. 

Geol. : A pitch-black homogeneous variety 
of peat, with a wax-like lustre, the vegetable 
structure having nearly entirely disappeared. 

pitch-pine, s. 

Bot. : *(1) Abies Picea, the Pinus Pice a of 
Linmeus [Silver-fir]; (2) P. rigida .* (3) P. 
australis. [Pinus.] 

pitch-piaster, s. A plaster made of 

Burgundy pitch. 

pitch-pot, s. A large iron pot used for 
boiling pitch. 

pitch stone, s. [Pitchstone.] 


pit 9 h (2), s. [Pitch (2), r.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of throwing or pitching ; a throw, 
a cast, a jerk. 

2. A point or degree of elevation or de- 
pression ; height or depth ; degree, rate. 

•• With what pitch of villfciny it will bo contented.* 
South : Sermons, vol. viu. aer. 12. 

* 3. The highest point or degree ; the heights 
loftiness. 

" The pitch and height of all his thoughts.” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., 11L 7. 

* 4. A point. 

"The exact pitch or limits where temperance endjt 
—Sharp: Sermons, vol. L, ser. 7. 


* 5. Size, stature, figure. 

" So like in person, garb, ond pitch.’ 

Butler : Budibras, III. i!L 74 


6. The point where a declivity or slope 
begins; a declivity, a slope, a descent, an 
inclination ; the degree or rate of an inclina- 
tion or slope. [II. 2-] 

7. A place or spot where a street-seller 
pitches or sets up his stall or stand ; a place 
where street performers act. 

The same party of rageed urchins follow a troupe 
of athletes from * pitch ’ to 'pitih' (which is the 
slang for the place of performance!."— lllust. London 
.Yews, Dec. 29, 1855, p. 720. 

8. In cricket, the ground between the wickets. 

*9. A state, a condition, a pass. 

"Now tiocchus . . . brought himself to that pitch.’ 
Forth. Plutarch, p. 387. 

*10. A net, a toil. (Dryden: Virgil; 
Georgic iii. 572.) 

H. Technically : 

I. Arch. : The rise or versed sine of an arch. 


2. Carp. ; The inclination of a roof. Th« 
common pitch has a rafter three-quarters tha 
length of the span ; the Gothic has a full 
pitch, the rafters being the length of the span; 
The Greek has a pitch £ to | of the span ; the 
Roman lias a pitch from | to § of the span; 
and the Elizabethan lias rafters longer than 
the span. 


fate, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wplf. work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, enr, rule, full ; try. Syrian, ne, ce = e ; ey = a ; c*u — 
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3. Hydr. £ngfn. : In overshot water-wheels 
the bucket-pitch ia a circular line passing 
through the elbows of the buckets. The 
elbow is the junction of the floor and the arm, 
which together form the bucket 

4. Machinery : 

(1) The distance betweca the threads of a 
screw measured on a line parallel to the axis. 

(2) The distance between the centres of two 
adjacent teeth in a cog-wheel, measured on 
the pitch-circle. 

(3) The pitch of a rivet is the distance apart 
from centre to centre. 

(4) The distance between the stays of marine 
and other steam boilers. In marine boilers it 
is usually from twelve to eighteen inches. 

5. Mining: A lode or portion of a lode let 
out to men to work by the piece or by a per- 
centage of the output. 

6. Music : Musical sounds give to the mind 
a feeling of acuteness or gravity according to 
the rapidity or slowness of the vibrations 
producing them ; hence, the former are called 
acute or high, the latter grave or low. The 
absolute pitch of sounds is measured by 
giving the number of vibrations per second 
which produce a given sound, e.g., C = 528 ; 
the relative pitch of sounds is described by 
giving the ratio of vibrations of the interval, 
e.g., a fifth is 2:3— that is, the higher sound 
of any interval of a fifth gives 3 vibrations 1 , 
whilst the lower sound in the same time 
gives 2. The determination of fixed pitch is 
purely arbitrary, and it has from time to time 
undergone great variations. In England wa 
have a high concert-pitch C = about 540, more 
or less, and a medium pitch C = about 528; 
on the Continent the French "diapason 
normal, " C = 518, is being largely adopted. 

7. Planes: The slant of a plane-bit in its stock. 

8. Print. : One of the guide-pins which, in 
floor-cloth printing, answer the purpose of 
the register- points. 

9. Sairs: Hake or inclination of the face of 
a tooth. 

10. Ship-building: 

0) The pitch of the paddles is the distance 
between them, measured on the cirele which 
passes through their centres. It is commonly 
fimn 10 to double their depth. 

(2) The pitch of n propeller-screw is the 
length, measured along the axis, of a complete 
turn. A gaining-pitch is one in which the 
pitch gradually increases from the leadiag to 
the following edge. 

pitch-and-toss, s. A game played by 
throwing up a coin and calling heads or tails ; 
hence, to play pitch and toss with anything = 
to be careless or wasteful about it ; to play 
dueka and drakes. 

"To pixy pitch and ton with th« property of tho 
country."—©. Ullot . Felix Holt, ch. xix. 

pitch-back wheel, s. 

Hydr. Lng. : A water-wheel In which the 
water is turned at an angle with its direction 
)u the flume before reaching the buckets. 

pitch-block, s. A cushioned aeat of a 
concave hemispherical form, in which aheet- 
nietal ware ia held while being chased. 

pitch chain, s. A chain composed of 
metallic plates bolted or riveted together, to 
work in the teeth of wheels. 

pitch circle, pitch line, s. 

(tearing: The circle of contact of a cog- 
wheel which meshes with a corresponding 
cog wheel or rack. 

pitch farthing, pitch penny, s. The 

eauie ns Chuck-fautiuno (q.v.). 

" A couple of hnlf- grown hub wpro playing *t pitch, 
farthing,' —Hughes ; Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xlx. 

* pitch field, a. A pitched battle. 

pitch lino, a. IPiTCH-cincLE.) 

pitch wheels, a. pi 

Gearing: Toothed wheels In machinery or 
In u train working together. 

pitch-work, a. 

Mining: Work done In mines by men who 
Work on the arrangement of receiving as their 
pay n certain proportion of the output. 

pitgh (1), v.t, I Pitch (1), a.] 

1. hit. : To ainenr. coat, or cover over with 
pi tell. (Genesis vl. 4.) 

* 2. Fig. : To darken, to blacken, to obscure. 


pltgh (2), *picche, *picho (pa. t, 'pighte, 
* pihte, * pygte, pitchal), v.t . & <. [A weakened 
form of pick (1), r. (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To 11 x, to fasten. 

** And ho took xnol that fro tho myddll pitchynge 
[ajjtgens] It on the crons. Wycllfe : Colocentis li. 

2. To fix or plant in the ground, a3 a stake 
or pointed instrument ; to tlx firmly. 

" Sharp stale m, pluck t out of hod*M, 

They pitched In the ground coDlusedly.* 

Choke tp. ; 1 Henry V/., L 1. 

3. To set in orderly arrangement. 

"There* time to pitch both toll and net." 

Scott : tiokrby, UL 8L 

* 4. To fix or set, as a value or price. 

"Who*e vulture thought doth pitch the ^rlce to 
high." Shaketp . ; Venn* A Adonis. Ml. 

5. To throw, to cast, to hurl, to tos9, to 
project ; generally with some definite object : 
as, To pitch a quoit, to pitch hay. 

* 6. To pass, as counterfeit money. (SZangr.) 

"They were, no doubt, for the tupply of different 
smasher*, to be passed, or pitched, as the term is. 
Among the tradespeople in the neighbourhood." — 
Morning Chronicle, Oct. 1?, 1858. 

7. To pave or face with stonework, as an 
embankment. 

8. To pave roughly, 

" The highway .... pitched with pebble*."— Life of 
A. Wood, July in, 1882. 

IL Music: To regulate or aet the key-note of. 

B. /nfrausifiw: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* ]. To fix or pitch a tent or camp ; to encamp. 

" Lahan with hts brethren pitched In the mount of 
Gilead."— Genesis xxxi. 25. 

2. To light, to settle ; to come to a state of 
rest. 

3. To strike or «otne to the ground : as, The 
ball pitched half-way. 

4. To fall headlong. 

" Forward he flew, and pitching on hi* bead, 

He quiver'd." Dry den • Pal. A A rcite. 111. 704. 

5. To fix choice, to light, to happeu. (Fol- 
lowed by on or upon.) 

" The words here pitched opou by me."— SouXft ; 
Sermons, vol. 111., ser. 7. 

G. To rear, as a horse. 

"The zebra began to pitch and plunge,"— Detroit 
Free Press, Nov. 28, 1885 . 

IL Ncut. : To rise and fall, as the bow 
and stern of a vessel passing over waves. 

"We have pitched and rolled, rolled and pitched 
terribly."— Daily Telegraph, N T ov. 13. 1885. 

% (1) To pi/cA a yam: To tell a tale, espe- 
cially a nautical ooe or one bordering on the 
marvellous ; to spin a yarn. 

"The skipper Is In great glee to-night; he pitches 
his yarn s with gusto. — C'Aam&erx'x Journal , July, 
1879, p. 368. 

(2) To ] ritch into: To attack, to assault, to 
abuse. 

" Dr. Bowles wan Indeed pitching into Hardy."— 
nope : Stories of School Life, p. 122. 

(3) To pitch it strong: To act or speak too 
warmly ; to use too strong language. 

*' I wonder he did not overdo It then, he pitched it 
so strong."— Dally Telegraph, Dec. 26, 188.% 

* (4) Pitch aiul pay : l’ay ready money ; cash 
down. 

" The word Is Pitch amt vay : 

Trust none." shakesp. : Henry F., IL 3. 

pitghed, pa. par. & a. (Pitch (2), i\) 
pitched battle, s. (Batti.e, s.J 
pitchod fascino, s. (Fascine.] 
pitched field, s. A pitched battle. 

" Oji a pitched ftdd they had little clmnce Against 
veteran*.' Macaulay ; Hist. Fug., ch, xvIL. 

pitched work, *. 

Masonry: Work in rubble in which Iho 
blocka are pitched or tossed into place with n 
certain degree of regularity, so as to bind one 
another in place, it is used in the facing or 
Upper courses of breakwaters, the slopes of 
Jetties, ami on similar maritime constructions. 

pitgh' cr (1), s. (Eng. pitch (2), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who pitches or throws ; a thrower. 

2. A pointed Instrument for piercing the 
ground. (Mortimer: Husbandry.) 

pItgh‘-or(2), ■ ptch or, * pyoh or, * pyteh 

or, 8. (O. Fr. pichrr, jdrhier, from Low J>at 
jn’mrtnm, bienrium = n goblet, n leaker, from 
Or. /3i*oc (hiA'ojs) = an earthen wine- vessel ; ef. 
Sp. ft Port, pichrl = n tankard ; O. Itul. 
pccchrro , bicchierc^n beaker.) 


1. Ord. Lana.: An earthen vessel, with * 
spout, for holding liquids ; a water-jug or Jaj 
with ears. 

2. Bot . : A fistular green body occupying 
the place and performing the functions of a 
leaf, and closed at its extremity by an oner* 
culutn. It is the modification of a gland at 
the extremity of the midrib. It characterizes 
the Pitcher- plant (q.v.). 

% Pitchers have ears: a proverbial saying, 
warning or cautioning one that there may be 
listeners to overhear. Little pitchers have long 
ears signifies that children are sharp to hem* 
and notice what is said. 

" Pitchers hate ears, and I b*vo many •••muit*." 

Shakesn.: Taming of the Shrew, It. 4 

pitcher-leaf, $. 

Bot. : Nepenthes Phyllamphora , from China. 

* pitcher money, a Money givea by 
the swain to his companions to secure the 
privilege of visiting his sweetheart at all 
times without let or hindrance. The custom 
still lingers in the West Hiding. (NoUs 
£ Queries, Sept. 17, 1859, p. 239.) 

pitcher plant, s. 

Botany: 

1. Nepenthe* distillatoria , the best known of 
the genua. The specific name refer9 to the fact 
that the pitcher contains water. Tha leaver 
are oblong, terminating above in a pitcher 
[Pitcher (2), 2j. the flowers greenish-yellow. 
It i9 a native of Ceylon, and was introduced 
Into English greenhouses in 1789. It ia now 
common in greenhouses. 

2. Any plant with a pitcher-like appendage, 
as Utriculariii, Sarracenia, Darlingtoaia, aad 
Cephalot usfollicula ris. 

3. (PI.) The order Nepeathaeeffi. 
pitcher-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Nearly campanulate but more con- 
tracted at the orifice, with an erect limb, as 
the corolla of Vaccinixtm Myrlillus ; urceolate. 

pitch'-fork, s. (Eng. pitch (2), s., and/orfc.] 

I. Ordinary I/ingunge : 

1. A farm-yard fork used in lifting or pitch- 
ing hay, sheaves of corn, Ac, 

2. A tuning-fork. 

II. Bot. : The same as Bidens. (American.) 

" Bldcns or pitchforks, as tho boy* call them."— 
Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 282. 

pitgh'-fork, v.t. (Pitchfork, «.] 

1. Lit. : To throw or lift with a pitchfork. 

2. Fig. : To throw carelessly, to put suddenly 
into a position, without regard to fitness: as. 
To pitchfork a person into an office. 

pitgh'-I-ncss, $. [Eng. pitchy ; .ness.) Tho 
quality or state of being pitchy; blackness, 
darkness. 

pltgh' ihg, pr. par., a., & s. (Pitch (2), t%] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantii'e : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The aet of throwing or casting; a east, a 
pitch. 

2. The rough paving of a street with blocks 
of stone, ns opposed to pavement with smooth 
slabs. 

" Aber<Wn granite . . . prpi'ArwlforpAvlnd.or. ult 
In often CaIIcu, pitching." — Moyhcte: London Labour. 
II. 2i*. 

II. Hydraul.-rng. ; A facing of dry stone 
laid upon n bank to prevent tho wear by 
waves or currents. 

• pitohing-poncc, Money, ordi- 

narily u penny, jmid for the privilege of pitch- 
ing or setting down every bag of corn or i^ack 
of goods in n fair or market. 

pitching-piccc, s. 

Carp. : The piece Against which rest tho 
upper ends of the cmriagu; pieces, notched 
Wirds or rough-strings, supporting the steps 
of n htair. An apron-piece. 

pltching- atablo, s. A variety of Corniah 
granite used for paving. 

pitching tool, x. 

1. Watchmaking : A tool used In placing 
wheels between the plates of n wntcli. 

2. Min flip: A kind of pick used In com 
menelng a hole. 


boil, h 6$ ; p<STlt, J<^1 ; cat, gcll, chorus, ghln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, ns ; expect, ^Conophon, exist, ph =* 
-clan, -tian = ahan. -tiou, - sion = shun ; -fion, ^ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = alms, -blc, -die, Ac. = bpl, doh 
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pitchkettled— pitifully 


• pit§h'-ket-tled (tied as eld), a. [Etym. 
of first element doubtful; forsecond, cf. Scotch 
kittled, = puzzled.] Puzzled, bewildered. 

** He was as thoroughly pitchkettled as any gentle, 
mao calling fcmiselt honourable w«tl could be."— 
Mortimer Cvllins : Blacksmith & Scholar, liL ri 

pitgh'-pipe, 3. [Eng. pitch (2), a., aod pipe.] 
Music : A wooden or metal pipe used for 
giving the pitch ; by means of a sliding stopper 
a wooden pipe can be made to give any note 
within an octave ; small metal pipes contain- 
ing a free- retd can he adjusted to any souod 
in an octave by means of a moveable curve, 
adjusting the length of the reed. 

PU 9 I 1 -Stone, s. (Eng. pitch (1), a., and stone ; 
Fr. pnerre de poix; Ger. pechstcin.] 

Petrol. : A vitreous rock of pitch-like lustre 
and imperfect conchoidal fraeture ; brittle. 
Analyses indicate tliat it is probably a vitreous 
form of quartz-felsite, or of trachyte. Some- 
times porphyritic by the crystallization of 
felspars or of quartz. Also splierulitic, the 
spherules being sometimes of large size, and 
presenting a fibro-radial structure, the result 
of a partial devitrification. Frequently en- 
closes inicroliths, which in some of the pitch- 
stones of tlie island of Arr 3 U are grouped in 
stellate and frond-like forms. Colour, mostly 
blackish-green or dark olive-green. 

pitehstone-felsite, s. 

Petrol. : A rock intermediate between the 
eemivitreous pitchstones and the cryptoerys- 
talline felsites, ami found associated with the 
former, notably near Dresden. 

pi tehstone -porphyry, e. 

Petrol. : A pitchstone (q.v.) in which quartz 
and felspar have crystallized out in indivi- 
duals during the process of cooling. 

pit^h -u rim, s. (Pichurim.) 

pit 9 h’-y, a. [Eng. pitch (1), s. ; -y.] 

1 . Of the nature of or resembling pitch. 

2. Smeared or covered with pitch. 

" The sides convulsive . . . 

Yivvu d their pUcht/ seams." 

Falconer : Shipwreck, lit 

3. Black, dark, dismal, pitch-dark. ( Blackie : 
Lays of the Highlands, p. 9.) 

pitchy copper ore, s. (Chrysocolla.) 
pitchy iron ore, s. (Pitticite, Stilp- 

KOSlOERITE.) 

pit -edal, s. (Eng. pit and coaZ.] Coal dug 
out of pits or mines ; mineral coal. 

pit’-e-ous, * plt-ous, * pit-ouse, * pyt-os, 

a. [O. Fr. piteus ( Fr. pitevx), from Low Lat. 
piefoms = merciful, from Lat. j>f/fas= piety, 
mercy ; Ital. pietoso, piatoso ; bp. & Port, 
jpiadoso.) 

1 . Exciting or causing pity, sorrow, or sym- 
pathy ; sad, lamentable, mournful, moving 
pity or compassion. 

**So tweet WHS Harold's piteous lay." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. IS. 

* 2. Feeling pity, compassion, or sympathy ; 
Compassionate. 

“Of nature curteise, piteous, and of a tree and 
liberal! hert */'— Sir T. Elyot : Ovvemour. bk. i. p ch. vl. 

* 3. Pious, devout, religious. 

" For the Lord can delyuere pitouse (pics ) meo fro 
temtacionn."— Wyrlife : 2 Peter ii. 

* 4. Mean, paltry, pitiful, poor. 

*' Thy seeil shall bruise 
The serpent's head : piteous amends. !'• 

Milton : P. L., X. 1.032. 

pit'-e-ous ly, * pit-e-ous II, * pit-ous- 
ly, *pyt-os-lyehe,fldi>. [Eng. pilous,- -ty.] 
1 . In a piteous manner ; miserably ; so as 
to excite pity or compassion ; pitiably. 

* 2. Piously, devoutly, religiously. 

" Lyne *ohreli aud lustlie and piteousli [pii ] In this 
world."— Wychjfe: Tyte li. 

pit- e-ous-ness, s. [Eng. piteous ; ••ness.) 
The quality or state of being piteous; sad- 
ness, pitiableness. 

pit -fall, * pitt fallo, s. [Eng. pit , and fall.] 

1. Lit. : A pit dug and slightly covered, into 
which animals or men fall unexpectedly. 

" Poor bird, thou Mst never fear the net, nor lime. 

The pitfall, nor the gm." Shakesp. : Macbeth, ir. 1 

2. Fig. : A trap of any kind. 

• pit 1 fall, r.f. [Pitfall, s.] To lead into a 
pitfall ; to entrap, to ensnare. 

"Full of crank* and contradictions and pitfalling 
dispenses ."— Mil ton ■ Doctrine of divorce. 


pith, * pithe, * pyth, * pythe, 5 . [A.S. 

pidha, cogn. with Dut. pit; O. Dut. pitte; 
Low Ger. peddill — pith.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Io the same sense as TL 

(2) Marrow. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Essence, chief part, quintessence ; essen- 
tial point or matter. 

•‘You mark'd not what'a the pitA of «1L" 

Shake tp. . Taming of the Shrew, L L 

(2) Strength, force, might. 

" Yoox strength exeree, and pythls achaw." 

G. Dov'rtas : Virgil ; ^Eneid, p. 258. 

^ Still in use in Scotland in this sense. 

(3) Energy, cogency ; concentration, close- 
ness and vigour of thought and style. 

* (4) Weight, moment, importance. 

*• Enterprises of great pith and moment." 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, lit L 

II. Bot. : A cellular and more or less spongy 
auhstance occupying the centre of a stem or 
shoot, but not of a root ; medulla. 

pith-tree, s. 

Bot. : Herminiera elaphroxylon. The light 
tops are used by the Egyptians to float them 
across the Nile. 

pith, v.t. (Pith, s.] To sever the spinal cord 
of : as, To pith a frog. 

pit -head, s. [Eng. pit, and head, ] The sur- 
face of the ground at the mouth of a pit or 
mine. 

“To riddle the coal before sending It to the pUhead." 
—Daily Chronicle. Sept 3, IMS. 

pith-ee-hn-thro-pi, pi. [Gr. jt£0tj*os 
(pithekos) = an ape, aod av9ptoiros ( anthropos ) 
= a man.l 

Biol : Ape-men ; ape-like men ; the twenty- 
first stage in Haeckel's scheme of evolution, 
connecting the Anthropoid Apea with Mon. 
•‘These Ape-like men. or Pithecanthropi, very prob. 
ably existed towards the end of the Tertiary period. 
They originated out of the Jlau-llke Apes, or Anthro- 
poides. by Incoming completely habituated to an 
upright walk, aud by the corresponding stronger 
differentiation of both pairs of legs. The fore -hand 
of the Anthropoldes became the human hand, their 
hinder haud Isecame a foot fur walking . . . They did 
not possess the real and chief characteristic of naan, 
namely, the articulate human language of words, the 
corresponding development of a higher consciousness, 
and the formation of ideas."— Haeckel ; Hist. Creation 
(Eng. ed.). li. 293. 

pi- the* -91 -a, s. [Pith ecus.] 

Zool. : Saki (q.v.) ; a genus of Pithrciin® 
(q.v.), with the characters of the suh-familv, 
but hating the tail long. There are seven 
species from the equatorial forests of South 
America. “ In the rounded contour of the 
frontal region, Pithecia presents great re- 
semblance to man." ( Mivart .) 

pi-the-9l-i'-n39, 5. pi. (Mod. Lat. pithedfa); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufT. -imc.] 

Zool. : A aub-family of Cebid®. [Platy- 
nniNA.] m. j. incisors inclined outwards; tail 
never prehensile. Two genera, Pithecia and 
Brachynrus. 

pi-the'-eoid, a. [Cr. Tri0n*cos (pithekos) = an 
ape, and e!6os ( eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Zool. : Of or belonging to the genus Pithecns 
(q.v.), or the higher Apes. 

pithecoid-theory, s. 

Biol. : The theory that man has evolved 
from the lower animals ; the Darwinian theory. 
(Haeckel.) 

pl-the eo 16 -bi-um, 5 . (Cr. irlOyKo^ (pithe- 
kos) — an ape, a monkey, and Ao/3os (lobos) = 
a lobe.] 

Bot. : A genus of Acaciere. Pithecolobium 
gvmmiferum, a native of Brazil, yields a gum 
resembling gum Senegal. P. Saman, a native 
of Jamaica, aud P. dulce, a native of Mexico, 
have been introduced into India, and are 
extensively planted as ornamental trees of 
rapid growth. The former exudes a clear 
yellow gum. The pulp of the latter is edible ; 
the tree also furnishes an oil. A decoction of 
the leaves of P. bigtmimtm , an Indian tree, 
is given in the East against leprosy and for 
the development* of the hair. P. lobatum, 
from Pegu and Tenasserim, exudes a black 
gum. 

t pi the -eus, s. pi. [Lat, from Gr. irlQgK os 
( pithccus ) = an ape.] 

Zool. : A synonym of Simia (q.v.). 


* pith' -ful, * pith' -full, a. [Eng. pith ; 
•fulil). 1 Full of pith ; pithy. (Browne ; Bri- 
tannia 8 Post, it 4.) 

pith'-i-ly, adv. (Eng. pithy ; -ly.] In a pithy 
manner ; with concentrated force, energy, or 
cogency ; with sententious brevity. 

"The queues malestie , . . answered to him merney- 
loui pithily."— Fabyan : Queen Elizabeth (ul Ifc?}. 

pith'-i-ness, s. [Eng. pithy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pithy ; concentrated 
force, energy, or cogency ; sententious brevity. 

“ His pithinetse In uttering."— Spenser: EpUL to Mats- 
ter Harvey. 

* pith '-less, a. [Eng. pith ; -less.] 

1. Destitute of streugth ; weak ; wanting 
strength ; feeble. 

“ Some dotard In his pithless years." 

Dry den Duke of Guise, L &. 

2. Wanting in energy, force, or cogency, 

pit'-hole, s. [Eng. pit , and hole.] A amall 
hollow or depression in the flesh caused by a 
pustule of smallpox. 

*• To keep her lace from pit holes."— Beaum. 4 FUL 
Fair llaxd of the Inn. it L 

* pith'-some, a. [En g. pith ; -some.] Strong, 

robust. 

" Reside her plthsome health and vigour."— Black- 
more .* Clara Vaughan, ch. lxib 

pith -y, * pith le, * pyth-thy, a. [Eng. 

pith ; -y.] 

L X-if. : Consisting of, containing, or abound- 
ing with pith. 

** And th‘ elder's pithy item." Philips : Cider. 
IL Figuratively ; 

* 1. Strong, powerful. 

“The pithic persuasions of my freo das ."— Eobinsoni 
Trans. More's Utopia, p. 19. 

2. Forcible, energetic ; having concentrated 
force aod energy ; sententious. 

*• Io the concise and pithy etile of his narration.”— 
Eustace : Italy. voL iv. (Diss.) 

3. Using energetic and sententious Language: 
as, a pithy writer. 

pit' l-a-hle, * plt-y-a-ble, a. [Fr. pitoy - 
able.] Deserving of or exciting pity; t<i be 
pitied ; piteous, miserable, sad, lamentable. 
“A pining at ooec pitiable imd ludicrous."— Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iu. 

pit- 1 -a-blc ness, s. (Eng. pitiable; -ne^s.] 
The quality or state of being pitiable ; piteous- 
ness. 

pit' l-a-bly, adv. [Eng. pitiab(le); - ly .] In 
a pitiable manner or degree ; piteously ; ao as 
to excite pity or compassion. 

pit' led, pa. par. or a. [Pity, r.) 

* pxt'-ied-ly, * pit-tied-ly, adv. [Eng. 
pitied; -ly.] Pitiably, lamentably, piteously. 

•• He la properly and pittiedly to b« counted alone."— 
Feltham: Resolves, pt li., rea. 69. 

pit'-i-er, s. (Eng. pity; -er.] One who pitiea 
or compassionates. 

pit -l-ful, * pit-i full, a. [Eng. pity; -ful( 0-] 

1. Full of pity, tender-hearted, compassion- 
ate, tender, kind. 

••Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant It then." 

Shakesp. : Richard III.. L S. 

2. Exciting feelings of pity or compassion; 
pitiable, sad, lamentable; to be pitied, piteous. 

*■ ’’Tis strange,* observed the Solitary, * *tnu»ge 
it seems, and scarcely less than pitiful .' " 

Words worth : Excursion, vi 

3. To be pitied for its smallness, meanness, 
or insignificance; paltry, mean, insignificant, 
contemptible. 

“I should be a pitiful l&dy 1 Shakesp. : Merry 
IFieer. iii. 3. 

•pitiful -hearted, a. Comjvassionate, 
tender-hearted. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IF., ii. 4.) 

pit -i-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. pitiful ; -ly.] 

1. In a pitiful or pitying manner; with pity 
or compassion. 

•’As yon are great, be pitifully good." 

Shake tp. : Ttmon, fil. S. 

*2. In apitiable manner, wretchedly, sadly, 
piteously ; iu a way or degree to excite pity 
or compassion. 

“So they beat them pitifully. Banyan ; Pilgrim's 

Progress. L 

3. Contemptibly, paltrily 

“Those men. who give themselve* *!r* of bravery on 
reflecting upon the last scenes of others, rosy behav* 
the most pitifully io their or, of— Richardson : 
Cla rissa. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t* 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiirc, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, c° — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 
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plt-l-ful-n£ss, s. {Eng. pitiful; -r«s.] The 
quality or slate of being pitiful. 

“ Zrlmane'* vnlour In conquering, and pit(fulncu In 
pardoning .’— Sidney : Arcadia. 

pitM-lcss, * pit ti-lesse, a. [Eng. pity; 
dess.] 

I. Destitute of pity; unmoved by feelings 
of pity or compassion ; merciless, unfeeling, 
hard-hearted, applied both to persons and 
things. {Longfellow: Building of the Ship.) 

*2. Uapitiecl. {Davits: Wittes Pilgrimage, 
slg. G. i.) 

pit'-I-less-ly, adv. [Eng. pitiless; dy.) In 
a pitiless manner, without pity, mercilessly. 

pit -l-lcss ness, a. [Eng. pitiless; 

I he quality or state of being pitiless ; merci- 
less ness. 

plt-ka-^&nd' itc, s. [After Pitkarand(a), 
Finland, where found; stiff. -fre(Mm.).] 

Min. : An altered pyroxene (q.v.). Occurs 
In leck-green crystals, with tlbrous structure. 
Analyses are discordant. 

plt'-man, s. [Eng. pit, and tfwr.] 

L Ord. Lang. ; One who works in a mine or 
pit, as in coal-mining, sawing timber, Ac. 

II, Technically : 

1. Mack. : The rod whirb connects a rotary 
with a reciprocating object, as that which 
couples a crank with a saw-gate, or a atcam- 
pistnn with its crank-shaft. So called from 
the lower man of a pair who worked ia a pit 
at the lower end of the saw. 

2. Mining : The man in charge of thedrain- 
sge-pnmps in a pit or sliaTt. 

pi'- to, a. [Cf. Sp. pito = a whistle, a wood- 
pecker, an Indian bug.] A kind of beer made 
from the fermented seeds of the maize. 

Fi'-tot (final t silent), a. [From the inventor 
of the tube.] (Sec compound.) 

Pitot's tube, $. 

Hydraulics ; An instrument designed to 
measure the velocity of running water. It 
consists of a tube bent below, tho curved 
portion being placed under water and a 
graduated scale to note how high the water 
rises in the tube. 

•pit ous, «. [Piteous.) 

• pit-ous-ly, adv. [Piteously.] 

pl-to^-Ine, s. [Mod. Lat. pttoy{a), and Eng. 
autT. -ine. ] 

Chem. : Teretti's name for sn alkaloid which 
he obtained from China pitoya. It 1ms a 
elightly hitter taste, is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, melts at 100 *, and at a 
higher temperature volatilizes in very bitter 
vapours, which condense in prismatic crystals. 
It is said to be a febrifuge. 

plt'-p&n, s. [Native word.] A large flat- 
bottomed canoe, used for the navigation of 
rivers and lagoons in Central America. 

pit’ pit, ndtf. [A reduplication ofpo*.] Pita- 
pat. (Ben Jonson : King Charles.) 

pit'-ta, a. [Latinised by Vicillot in 1816, from 
Tclcgu pitta = a small bird.] 

Omith. : The sole genus of the family 
Pittldff?. About flTty species have been de- 
scribed. They are biids of brilliant and 
strongly contrasted plumage, varying in size 
from that of a jay lo that of a lark, of terres- 
trial habit, with feeble power of flight. In 
many of tho forms there Is little or no ex- 
ternal difference between tho sexes. Pror. 
Newton considers them “survivors of a some- 
what ancient and lower type of Passerines. 

pit’ ta cal, f. [Att. Gr. witt a (pitta) = pitch, 
ami «oA 6 v (kalos) = beautiful.] 

Chrni. : A blue substance, with a bronze-like 
lustre, of unknown composition, discovered 
by Itelchcnbaeh, in the oil produced by tho 
distillation of wood-far. It has l>asic charac- 
ters, is tasteless, inodorous, insolublo In 
water, alcohol, and ether, and Is not volatile 
without decomposition. Its acid solutions 
are reddish, but when diffused in water It has 
a greenish tint. 

pit tan^c, ‘pit anco, *pltaunco, 

• pyt ancc, s. ( Fr. pitance, a wool of doubt- 
ful origin ; cf. Sp. /ubiara = a pittance, a 
salary ; It'll, pietausn = a pittance, a portion ; 
Low Lat. pictantia = a pittance, a monk’s 


allowance, from picta, the name of a small 
coin issued by the Counts of Poitiers (moncta 
comituin Pictatr/isium),] 

* 1. An allowance of food given to monka in 
a monastery. 

2. An allowance of food bestowed in charity ; 
a charitable gift, a dole. 

"They hare been* allowed only a poore pittance at 
Adam * Ale."— Prynne : Treachery 4 Disloyalty, pt. IL, 

3. A small or poor livelihood. 

"fShel pain'd 

By spinning hemp, a pittance t-> r herself.* 

Wordtuforth : Excursion , bk. t. 

4. A very small portion allowed, assigned, 
or earned, 

* 5. A very small portion or quantity. 

"ThesniAll pittance nf learning they received At the 
university.** — Swift : Mttcellames. 

•pit' tan-^cr, * plt-taun-cecre, s. [0. 

Fr. pitancier, from Low Lat. pifnncmria, pif- 
anciarius.] The officer in a monastery who 
distributed the pittance or allowance of food ; 
a manciple. 

pitt-tls'-phalt, s. [Gr. nirra (pitta) ~ pitch, 
and Eng. asjihalt. ] 

Min. : The same as Pittolium and Aa- 

PHALTUM (q.V.). 

pit'-ted, pa. par . or a. [Pit (1), r.) 

1. Ord - Lang. : Marked with little hollows : 
as, pitted with smallpox. 

2. Bot. : Having numerous small shallow 
depressions or excavations, as the seed of 
Passi flora. 

pitted canal, 5 . [Pore-canajl] 
pitted-cells, s. pi. 

Bot. : Cells with pits. [Tracheides.] 
pltted-deposlts, s. pi. 

Bot. : Deposits or layers over the whole sur- 
face of a cell which have in them orifices 
reaching down to the primary membrane, so 
as to constitute pits inside the cell. They 
occur in wood or liber cells, the pith, bark, 
and cells of the parenchyma of leaves. Called 
also porous deposits. 

pitted- tissue, a. 

Bot . : A series of large pitted tubes, occur- 
ring in most woods, except that of the Coni- 
fers. Sometimes called bothrenchymn, but 
the latter designation is not sufficiently 
specific. Bordered pits (pits surrounded by 
a broad rim) occur in Coni fere, and in the 
walls of the pitted ducts of Dicotyledons. 

• pit'-ter, v.i. & l . [A variant of patter (q.v.).] 

A . Intrans.: To murmur, to patter, to 
make e gentle noise. 

•' When hLs piltrrinj wt reams uro low and thin." 

(1 reerns ; English Pamatzut. 

B. Trans. : To fritter away, to waste by 
degrees far no purpose. 

” A force should be concent rated, Instead of pilfering 
it Away in dribblets,'*— Bombay Telegraph, Feu. 9, IH59. 

8. [Gr. mrri£ui (pittizo) = pitch- 
like ; sulf. dte (Min.); Ger. pittizit.] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, found In old 
mines in Saxony. Hardness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 
2*2 to 2*5 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, yellowish, 
blood-red, brown ; translucent to opaque. 
Analyses vary, but the composition appears to 
be u hydrous arsenate, with a sulphate of 
scsquioxlde of iron. 

pit' ti dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pitt(a); Lat. 
fcm. pi. adj. sulf. -idol.) 

Omith.: Old-World Ant -Thrushes, n family 
of Mcsomyodi, orSonglc.ss Birds, closely allied 
to tho Pteroptochidie (q.v.). There are four 
genera: Pitta, Euclchla, Hydrornis, and Mel- 
smpitta. Most abnmlaut iu the Malay Penin- 
sula, attaining their maximum or beauty and 
variety hi Borneo and Sumatra, whence t hoy 
diminish in numbers iu every direction. 

• pit’-tl kin^, inter j. [Sec def.] A dim I mi- 
tivo of pity, usod (in conjunction with ’ ods = 
God's) ns an exclamation. 

" ‘Ods pltUklm t cAn It bo six lullr* vet?" 

Shakesp. ; Cyinbcltne, tv. t. 

plt’-tln lto, a. (Gr. nimviK (pittinos) = of or 
from pitch ; sulf. dte (Min.); Gcr. pittinera.] 

Af f ft. : Tlic same ns Eliasite (q.v.). 

•pit’ tltO, s. [Eng. pit; -frc.J A frequenter 
of the pits of theatres ; one seated in thn pit, 

*’ Tho III the gnltcry for Olico In the vror 

R*KTt<’(| AM*oud»mcy over tho pittites."— Daily 

Telegraph. Dec. 2 d, IM.V 


pit tl-ZltC, *. [ PlTTICITE.) 

• pit -tic-pat- tie, v.t. [An imitative wonL) 
To talk unmeaningly; to chatter. 

** WlinUocrcr we pl’tlypatUc with our tongues." — 
Ln timer; Work*. 1. lot 

pit to -ll-iim, 8 . [Or. nirra (pitta) = pitch, 
and Lat, oleum = oiL] 

Min. : Dana adopts this name for a group of 
hydrocarbons, wlmh have the common for- 
mula, CnIL'n = carbon, 85*71 ; hydrogen, 
14-20 = 100 . Sp. gr. 0'75to0*S4. they are 
liquids, and are contained in all free-flowing 
petroleums. C. M. Warren has determined 
lour species as native : (1) Decatvlene (Buty- 
lene), formula, Cjolb>o; (2) Endecatyleuo 
(Margnrylcne), formula, Cnlb« ; (3) Dodeeaty- 
lene (LaoryLne), formula, 0i 2 ll 2t ; ( 4 ) De- 
catrityleuc (Cocinylene), formufa, C 13 H 05 . 

pit-to spor-a -^o-SQ, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pitUh 
spot\nm); Lat. fern. pi. ndj. suff. -aceae.\ 

Bot.: Pittosporads ; an order of Ilvpogyu- 
ons Exogens, alliance Berberales. Trees or 
shrubs with single, alternate, exstipulate, 
entire, or serrated leaves, and axillary or ter- 
minal flowers. Sepals and petals each four or 
five, generally free ; stamens live; ovary single, 
two or more celled ; style one; stigmas equal 
in number to the placentas; fruit capsular 
or berried, many seeded. Chiefly Australian 

S lants, but also found in China, Japan, Africa, 
c. Known genera twelve, species seventy- 
eight. (Lindley.) 

pit-to-spor-ad, s. [Pittosporace.e.] 

Bot. (PL): Lindley’s English name for the 
order Pittosporaceie. 

pit tos-por-um, s. [Att. Gr. nirra (pitta) 
pitch, and triropo? (sporos) = a seed ; so named 
because tho seeds are covered with a resinous 
pulp.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Pittosporaceje. 
Natives of Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, Ac. More than twenty species have 
been introduced into our conservatories. The 
bark of PiUosporvm Tolira has a resinous 
smell. 

pl-tu’-I-ta, «. [Lat.] Phlegm, mucus. 

pi-tu'-I-tar-y, a. [Lat. pituita = phlegm.) 
Containing mucus. 

pituitary body, 'pituitary-gland,#. 

Anat. : A small reddish-gray mass divided 
Into an anterior and a posterior lobe, and oc- 
cupying the sella turcica of the sphenoid bone. 
Formerly called the pituitary-gland, from tha 
erroneous belief that it discharged mucus 
into the nostrils. 

pituitary-fossa, s. 

Anat.: A deep pit enclosing the pitnitary 
body. Called also the SeUa turcica. 

pituitary -membrane, s. 

Anal.: A membrane lining tho cavities of the 
nose. Called also tho Schneiderian membrane. 

• pit' U-Ito, s. [Fr.. from Lat. pituita.] 
Phlegm, mucus. (Arbuthnot: On Aliments , 
ch. vi.) 

pi tu’-i-tous, n. [Fr. pituiteux; Lat. 
tosu*, from 71 i fti fra = phlegm ; Sp. A ItaL 
j)if h frnso.] Consisting of or resembling mu- 
cus ; full of mucus ; discharging mucus. 

"Such a* A lxmiitl wltli pituiuni* «ml 'XAlrj* Inunoun. 

— Browne . Vulgar Kmurt. bk. iv., ch. xiL 

pi* tus, s. [Gr. ttitv? (pitus) — a pine trcc.i 
Palrrobot. : A genus of Conifem\ Two are 
from the Carboniferous rock* of Berwickshire. 
[PlTVS. ] 

pit * pit o, • pit 00 , • pyt o, a. [o. 

Fr. pi let (Fr. pit ir), from L 41 L pietalem, 

actms. of pit /us = piety (q.v.).J 

• 1 . l’icty, religion, dovoutiicss, godliness. 

•’ Whnt nimicr men bt-hoix-lh It von to br In hooll 
lhiyiik,'i‘*rui(l/rif< a <u(/>f>*MU6o«t — Wyclifft : 2 Peter ill. 

2. A feeling for the sufferings or distress of 
another; emuj assion, commiseration, sym- 
pathy, fellow feeling. 

" Pl'v Miec«e*lcl to Avcnlou.*'— Sfacau'ay: UUt. 
Fng.. ch. x ill. 

3. A cause, ground, or subject for pity; % 
cause of grief or regret. 

'* It D a pit v lb At ait not fonl of w>nie othrr 

pnrt* of a K thllrr'k biitlucMi ."— .Macaulay : Hist, l.'ng., 

ch xlv. 

*i In this sense (lu 1 won! nmyharo a plural 
a>, U Is a thousand jufi« ho did not do so. 

• I. A call nr prayer for pity, (/fraum. .t F7r/.) 
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pit y, v.t. & i. [Fr. pitoyer.) [Pity, 5.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To feel pity or compassion for or towards ; 
to grieve for; to sympathize with ; to com* 
migrate, to compassionate. 

« We often pity those who have no pity upon them. 
#e ) vef /'_Coi/a>i On the Passions, vol. i.. cb. U., * 3. 

* 2. To excite pity or compassion in ; to 
move to pity. (Used impersonally.) 

•« n would pity a man's heart to hear that 1 bear of 
the state of Cambridge."— Latimer. 

B. Intrans. : To feel or show pity ; to be 
compassionate. {Pope: Homer; Iliad v. G89.) 

plt’-y irig, pr. par. or a. (Pity, v.) 

pit'-^-ing-ly. adv. ( E «g- pitying • *^0 

a pitying or compassionate manner ; with 
pity or compassion ; compassionately. 

pJt-y-ri'-a-SiS, S. (Gr. wi-n/piao-ts (pifuriosis), 
from irtTvpoy (pituron) — hran.) 

Pathol. : A genus of skin diseases, order 
Bquainfe. [Dandriff.] 

plt'-jf roid, a. (Gr. TriTvpop ( ptfnron) = bran, 
and eiSos (ddos) = appearance.] Resembliug 
bran ; bran-like. 

Pl'-tys, S. [Gr. irtrv? (pifvs)= a pine-tree.] 
Pala'chot. : A genus of Conifer®, with many 
species, from the Tertiary lignite. 

piu, adv. [Ital., from Lat. pfas.J 

Music: More ; a word prefixed to another to 
intensify or strengthen ita meaning: as, piu 
allegro = faster, piu forte =■ louder, &C. 

pl-u'-ma, s. [Etym. doubtful] 

Fabric : A mixed fabric of light texture used 
for men a coats. (Simmonds.) 

piv'-ot, s. [Fr., from Ital. riva = a pipe, from 
Low Lat. pipa—a. pipe (q.v.) ; Ital, pivoto = 
a peg or pin.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1, 

•‘When a man dances on the rope, the body Is * 

weight balanced on ita feet, »a upon two pivot*."— Dry- 
den : Dufretnoy. 

2. Fig. : That on which any important 
matter turns or depends ; a turuing-point. 

IL Technically: 

]. Machinery: 

(1) A short shaft or pintle on which a body 
Oscillates or revolve*. 

(2) A bearing-pin of a small shaft. 

2. Mil : The same as Pivot-man (q.v.% 

S. Watchmaking : A journal at the end of an 
Oibor. 

pivot-bolt, s. 

Ordn.: The axis of horizontal oscillation. A 
traversing platform passing through the pivot 
transom and the front sleeper of the platform. 

pivot -bridge, s. One form of swing- 
bridge, which moves on a vertical pivot 
beneath its mid-length. 

plvot-gcaring, s. 

Gearing : Cog-wheels ao arranged that the 
axis of the driver may be shifted, to allow the 
machine to be set in any direction from 
the power. 

pivot-gun, s. 

Ordn. : A gun mounted on a carriage which 
may be revolved so as to sweep all points of 
the compass. Usually employed on ship- 
board, but sometimes in fortifications. 

pivot-man, s. 

Mil. : The officer or man on the flank of a 
line of soldiers on whom the rest of the line 
wheels. 

pivot-tooth, s. 

Dental: An artificial crown attached to the 
toot of a natural tooth, a pin occupyiug the 
nerve-canal, 
pivot-transom, s. 

Ordn. : The front member of the chassis. 

piv' ot-al, a, [Eng. pivot ; -al.) Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a pivut; constituting 
that on which anything turns. 

"Christianity itself stands at a pivotal point in the 
eeutuiiea."— Scribner's Magazine, Slay, 1880, p. lvo. 

pi war -rle, s. [S. Amer. Ind.] A sharp, 
disagreeable, intoxicating beverage prepared 
hy the natives of South America from cassava. 


pix, s. [Pyx, s.J 
pix, t\f. [Pyx, v.) 

pix'-y, s. [Prob. for pucksy, from puck (q.v.).] 

A fairy, an elf. 

“If Inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a pixy lor a muse.'* 

Byron : English Bard* A Scotch Reviewert. 

pixy-lcd, a. Led by fairies, bewildered. 

" Thee pixy-led in' Popish piety." 

Clobcry : Dunne Glimpses, p. 73. 

pixy-ring, $. A fairy-ring or circle, 
pixy- scat, s. One of the entangled knots 
in horses' manes. 

pixy -stool, s. A toadstool; specif., 

Chantarellus ciburius. 

• plze, s. [Poise.] An annoying or awkward 
circumstance ; a nuisance ; often used inter* 
jectionally. 

pizz i ca -to (zz as ts), adv. [Ital] 

Music (Lit. = pinched) : A direction to play- 
ers on bowed instruments to produce the tone 
by plucking the string with the linger, instead 
of using the bow. 

piz'-zle, s. [A dimin., from piss (q.v.).] The 
male organ of generation ; the penis. 

plac-a-bil'-i-ty, pla-ca-bll'-i-ty,s. [Lat. 

placahilitas , from plucabil is = placable (q.v.); 
Fr. placabilite.] The quality or state of being 
placable ; placableness. 

•• Placability Is no lytt«ll part* of benignltie."— 
Elyot : Oovemour , hk. ii., cb. vL 

plac'-a-ble, pla'-ca-ble, a. [Lat. placa- 
bilis , 'from placo — to appease ; Fr. placable ; 

1 tal. placabile ; Sp. placable.) Capable of being 
appeased ; ready or willing to he appeased ; 
willing to forgive or condone. 

“Methought I aaw him placable and mild. 

Bending his ear." Milton : P. L.. xL 15L 

■plac'-able-ness, * pla'-ca-ble -ness, s. 

[Eng. placable ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of heing placable ; placability. 

" Oods placableness and reconcilable ness to sinners.” 
—Cudworth : Sermons, p. 74. 

pla-cad, s. [Dut. plakaat =a placard (q.v.).] 
A public proclamation. (Burns: A Fragment.) 

plac ard, pla card’, *pla-cart, ’pla- 
gard, plack-ard, s . [Fr. placard, plaqua rd, 
from plaque — a bar of metal ; Dut. plak = 
a ferule, a slice ; O. Dut. plack = a slice, 
plakken = to glue or paste ; Fr. plaquer = to 
parget, to stick or paste on.j 

* 1. A license or permission. 

Others are oi the contrary opinion, ftnd that Chris- 
liftnity gives us a placard to use these sports."— 
Fuller : Roly Stott, bk. iiL, cb. xiiL 

*2. A public proclamation or manifesto 
Issued by authority. 

“ All placarU or edicts are published In his Lama" 
—Hotcell: Letters, bk. L. 5 ii.. let. 15. 

3. A written or printed paper or bill posted 
up in a puhlic place ; a poster. 

•‘The flaring posters and placards ot in Any hues had 
lost their oovtdly."— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 5, 1S85. 

*4. A stomacher frequently adorned with 
jewels, worn both by men and women. 

"The two placardes of the same curiously graven 
and counlugly costed. "—Hall : Henry 1 1\, fol. IX 

* 5. An extra plate upon the lower portion 
of the hreastplate or backplate. 

pldc'-ard, pl&-card\ v.t. [Placard.] 

1. To post placards or bills on ; to cover 
with placards. 

" Paris is. at the present moment, placarded with 
hills of every hue." — Daily Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1885. 

2, To announce or give notice of by placards 
or posters. 

•plac'-ate, v.t. [Lat. placatus , pa. par. of 
ptoca = to appease.] To appease, to pacify, 
to conciliate. 

" Strephon speaks of trying to placate the Lord 
Chancellor by pla\ ing songs uf Arcudic In court."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 27. 1882. 

* pla-ca'-tion, S. [Lat. placa tio, from placa - 
t us, pa. par. of placo = to appease.] The act 
of appeasing, pacifying, or conciliating; pro- 
pitiation. 

"They were the first that instituted sacrifices of 
i plication."— Puttenham : Eng. Poes it. bk. L, ch. S. 

H Puttenham ranked the word among those 
quite recently introduced into the language, 
and commended it. 

place, s. [Fr., from Lat. platea = a broad way 
in a city, a courtyard, from Gr. wAareia 


(plateia) r=i & broad way, a street; oiig. fem. 
siog. of TrAarvs (yjfrtfus) = flat, wide ; cf. Lith. 
plat us = broad ; San sc. prithus = large, great ; 
Ger. platz; Sw. plats ; Dut. plants; Dan. 
plods; Sp. plaza; Port, praqa ; ItaL piazza.) 
[Piazza.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A broad way or street in a city ; a court- 
yard. 

TT It is frequently applied, with a distinctly® 
name prefixed, to a street or terrace of houses : 
as, Waterloo Place. 

2. A particular portion of space, considered 
as separate and distinct from the rest of 
apace ; a particular locality, spot, or aite ; 
position. (Milton: P. L i. 253.) 

3. Locality, local relation. 

“ Place is the relation of distance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more poiuts considered as keep- 
ing the same distance oue with another; and ao <u 
at rest"— Locke. 

* 4. Space in general 

“ All bodies are coufined wltbio some place ; 

But she all place within herself confines. 

Davie t : Jmmort. of the Soul. 

*5. Local existence. (Revelation xx. 11.) 

6. In more specialized meanings : 

(1) A residence, an abode, especially a 
stately or grand one. (Chaucer : C. T. t 612.) 

(2) A town., a village. 

(3) A fort, a stronghold, a fortified post. 

7. Station in life, calling, occupation, con- 
dition. 

" God would give them, in their several placet and 
callings, all spiritual and temporal blessings, which ha 
sees wanting to them."— Duly of Man. 

8. An office ; an official position or station ; 
a post or office held. 

•' Do you your office, or give up your place* 

Shakes p. : Measure for Meat are. IL 1 

9. A situation of auy kind : as, That servant 
has a good place. 

10. Rank ; order of precedence, priority, 
dignity, or importance. 

•* The heaveus themselves, the planets, and this center. 
Observe degree, priority, and place. 

Shakesp. : Troilus k Creisida, L & 

11. Point or position in order of proceed- 
ing : as, in tha first place , in the second place, 
&c. 

12. Room, stead; with the Idea of substi- 
tution. (Genesis 1. 19.) 

* 13. Ground, room. 

"There is no place of doubting, but that it was tb» 
very same'" — Hammond.’ Fundamentals. 

* 14. Room, reception. (John viii. 37.) 

15. A portion or passage of a book, writing, 
or the like. (Acts viii. 32.) 

*15. A topic, point, or question for dis- 
cussion. An old rhetorical use of the word. 
(Racon.) 

II. Technically: 

* 1 . Drama : One of the three unities con- 
sidered essential in the classical drama. It 
consists in keeping the placa of action th® 
same throughout the piece. 

2. Falconry: The greatest elevation which 
a bird of prey attains in flight. 

" A falcon towering In her pride of place,” 

ShaJcesp. : Macbeth, 11. t 

3. Gton i. : The same as Locca (q.v.). 

4. Astron. : The position in the heavens of® 
heavenly body. This is defined by its right 
ascension and its declination, or by its lati- 
tude and longitude. 

5. Racing: The position of first, second, or 
third in a race. 

“ Even a larger sura of money was invested hy tha 
public upon Lonely for a place in the St. Leger.*'— * 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 30, 1885. 

1. Place of a planet, £c. : This may he the 
apparent one, i.e. f the ohserved one, or its true 
place— the observed one reduced to that which 
the planet would occupy if viewed from the 
centre of the earth. Its ec^ntric place is 
that which it would occupy i: vit-wed from 
the centre of the sun. [Geocentric, Helio- 
centric.] 

2. High place: [Hiou-place, Grove, & 

II. 2]. 

3. Place of arms: 

Fort. : An enlargement of the covered way 
where troops can he formed to act on the 
defensive by flanking the covered way, or on 
the offensive hy sorties. 

4. Place of the moon: The part of its orbit 
which it has reached. 

5. Place of the sun : This may he noted a® 
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•inscribed in Place *., II. 4, or note may be 
taken more vaguely of the sign of the zodiac 
in which for the time it is situated. 

6. To give place. : 

(1) To give precedence ; to make room ; to 
give way. 

•(2) To give room ; to give way ; to yield. 

“Neither give place to the devil,*— EpheHant lv. *7. 

7. To have place: 

(1) To have a station, seat, or abode. 

(2) To have actual existence. 

* 8. To keep place together: To bo in accord- 
ance ; to accord. 

9. To lake place: 

(1) To take the precedence or priority. 

(2) To come to lvass, to occur, to happen : 
as, The meeting will not take place. 

•(3) To take effect; to prevail; to be 
established. 

dUL *], °'j r < * oc ^ u ® place-"— Berkeley : A Mphron, 

JO. To take the place of: To be substituted 
for ; to act or serve as a substitute for. 

place brick, s. (Prick (I), a. 1. 1.) 

* place -house, *. A manor-house ; a 
gentleman’s country seat. 

“ 0\u place-house in th© country la worth a thousand 
Of It."— Wycherley : Country Wife. 

placo-kick, s. 

Football: A kick made at a ball placed In a 
nick in the grouod for the purpose of keeping 
It at rest. 


* place-monger, s. One who traffics in 
public offices and patronage. 

place-name, s. The name of a place or 
locality, as distinguished from a personal 

name. 

“Conquest has little power lo changing the place- 
name* oi e coon try. "—Academy, Nov. 21, 1886, p. 336. 

* place proud, a. Proud of the position 
or post held. 

tla$c, t*.f. (Fr. placer.) [Place,*.] 

I. Ord i nary Lang uage : 

1. To put or set in any particular place, 
position, locality, or spot. 

** 1 will place you where yon ©hall hear us." 

Shakesp. Lear, I. 3L 

2. To put or set in any particular place, 
rank, condition, or state. 

3. To set down ; to enter In n book : as, 
To place a sum to a person's credit. 

4. To appoint, act, or establish io an office 
or post. 

*' Place ©uch over them to be rulers."— KxoeL XV11L2L 

5. To aet, to fix, to repose. 

“ My resolution is placed." 

Bhakcsp.: Antony A Cleopatra, v. 2 . 

6. To put out at interest ; to invest, to 
lend, to lodge: as, To place money in a hank 
or in the Fluids. 

* 7. To hold, to estimate, to consider, to 
•et down. 

“Place It for her chief virtue, * 

Shake tp. : Two Gentlemen, 111. 1. 

8. To dispose of; to get taken up: as, To 
place sharca in a company. (Comm. Xiang.) 

U To be placed : 

Horse-racing : To come in to the winning- 
post amongst the first three horses in a race ; 
to take the first, second, or third place. 

" whs placed second after a dead heat ."— Daily 

Chronicle, Sept. S, 1683. 


pl&H^O-bd, *. [Lat. = I will please ; 1st pers. 
sing. fut, indie, of placeo = to plea.se.] 

*1. Med. : A inedicino calculated rather to 
please than to benefit the patient. 

2. Roman Ritual: Tho first word nf the 
anti plum (Placebo Domino in regione vlvonim) 
said at the commencement of Vespers for tho 
Dead. This antiphon is sometimes, but er- 
roneously, called a hymn. 

* *,i To sing Placebo, To be at the school of 
Placebo : To be time-serving. 


* pla 90 * ful, * pla 90 * -full, a. [Eng. place, 
and fall.) Filling a place. 

“ In their precinct 

lPru|»T and placc/utl) stood the trough* ami jailles.” 
Cha/rman .* Homer; Odysuey, lx. 

pla^o' hunt er, *. (Eng. place, and Junior.) 
One wlio hunt* nflci an office or post, c»»j>ec. 
an office under government. 


“Th© place* In th* gift of the Crown were not 
enough to *«tl*fy oiie-T»c!itl©th part of the place, 
hunters."— Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. sill. 


* pla^e'-lcss, a. [Eng. place ; -less.) Having 
no place or office. 

pla^e'-man, *. (Eng. place, and man.) One 
who holds a place or office, espec. one under 
government. 

“That he was a placeman, and that be was for a 
stand ins wruy, were rnive objections to blui."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ck Xxtv. 

* pla 9 e’-mcnt, *. [En g. place; -ment.) 

1. Tlie act of placing. 

“The />laeemet)f of Irisli domestic or local affaire In 
tho tmmln of a purely Irish oooucii or assembly."— 
Hally Telegraph, Dec. 31, 1 « 8 &. 

2. Place, position. 

“ Mean copies of third-rate Enropeao models, rile In 
theni'clve©. end viler yet from the lucon^rulty of 
their placement.' — Macmillan t May., Jan., ltjSl, p. Si. 

pla^cn’-ta, *. [Lat. = a cake.] 

1. Anat. : The organ by which the feetns 
Is connected with the mother, ami vasculur 
connexion between the two maintained. It 
ultimately comes away as the afterbirth. 
Called also Uterine-cake. 

2. Dot. : The port of the ovary from which 
the ovules arise. It generally occupies the 
whole nr a portion of an angle of each cell. 
When elongated so as to constitute a little 
cord it is called the umbilical cord. The 
placenta is formed at eome part of the ventral 
suture, has the two margins distinct or com- 
bined, that of the carpel la ry leaf folded 
inwards. Thus, the placenta will always be 
turned to the axis. There may be one placenta 
or mare than one. 

placenta-forceps, *. 

Surg. : Forcepa for grasptag and extracting 
the afterbirth. 

placenta hook, s. 

Surg. : A amall, round, pointed hook, used 
to extract the afterbirth. 

placenta shaped, a. 

Rot. : Thick, round, ami concave both on 
the upper ami tlie lower surfaces, as the root 
of Cyclamen. 

pla-fen’-tal, a. & s. (Eng. placenta) ; -of.] 

A. ^4* adj.: Of or pertaining to the pla- 
centa ; possessing or constituted by a placenta. 

B. -4* subst. : Any member of the division 
Placental ia (q.v.). 

placental-presentation, *. 

Obstetrics : A term applied to those eases of 
parturition in which the placenta is situated 
internally over the mouth of the womb, often 
causing excessive haemorrhage. ( Mayne .) 

t pl& 9 -en ta'-li-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. placenta (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A division of Mammalia, instituted 
by C. Bonaparte In 1S37. It ia identical with 
the Monodelphia (q.v.), and with Huxley’s 
division Eutherift. 

pla- 9 cnf-ar- 3 f, a. (Eng. p1accnt(a) ; -ary.) 
Pertaining or relating to the placenta. 

pla 9 -cn-ta’-ta» s. pi. [Ncut. pi. nf Mod. Lat. 
plucentatus, from Lat. placenta (q.v.).J 
Zool. : The same as Placenta li a (q.v.). 

pl &9 cn-ta’-tlon, S. (Eng. pfarenf(a) ; ation.) 

1. Anat.: Uterogestation. (Quaiit.) 

2. Rot. : The disposition, position, or ar- 
rangement of tho placenta, espec. in plants. 
They may bo parietal, axillary, or free central. 

pl &9 cn-tlf’-cr ous, a. (Eng. placenta); 
Lat. /to = to bear, ami Eng. ndj. suit, -on*.] 
Rot. £ Zool. : Having or producing a placenta; 
bearing a placenta. 

pla 9<5n'-t 1-form, a. (Eng. placent(a), and 
form.) 

Dot. : Tho same ns Placenta-shaped (q.v.). 

• pla 9 cn'-tlou 8 , a. (Lat. placrns, pr. par. of 
jtlocco = to please.] Pleasing, amiable. 

** tic wo* ... a placentinus l*enK>n.“— Fuller t l»’or- 
thles, li. 6(2. 

pla 9 ’-cr (1), *. [Eng. plac(e), v. ; •<*>*.] Ouo 
who places or seta. 

" Thou placer of j>1aiiU, tv.th ho in Eh- and lull." 

#/>enjrr Shephrunls Calender ; Eeb. 

pla' 9 cr (or 9 as th) ( 2 ), *. [sp.] 

Mining: A depomtof valuable mineral, found 
in particles In alluvium or diluvium, or 1 k<L 


of streams, &c. Gold, tin ore, chromic Iron 
iron ore, and precious etonca are found In 
placers. By the United States Revised Statutes 
all deposits not classed as veins of rock In 
place are considered placers. 

“Copper milling Ijecaun© «* prolific a* the famous 
placer diggings Id California. field. J»u. 9. Uxifi. 

pla ’-pet, s. [Lat. = it pleases ; 3rd pers. sing, 
pr. indie. of placeo = to please.) 

1. The assent of the civil power to the 
promulgation of an ecclesiastical ordinance. 

2. A vote of the governing body in a uni- 
versity. 

3. A vote of assent in a Latin council. 

pl&9'-id, a. [Fr. placUle, from Lat. placidus, 
from placeo » to please ; Sp. A ItaL placido.) 

1. Gentle, quiet, calm, undisturbed, peaceful. 

" There lay Argyl© c*o the bed. *l©<-plug . . . th© 
placid sleep of luLuicy/'— M<tcaulay : HuL Eng., ch. T. 

2. Serene, mild, soft, unruffled. 

** The languor of tho jdacid cheek." 

Byron : The Giatmr. 

* pla-9ld’-l-OUS, a. (Lat. placid us.) I’lacld, 
calm. 

t pla 9id'-I-ty, s. [Fr. placid iU, from Lat. 
phtciditatem , aecus. of pladditas, from pla- 
cid us = placid (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being placid ; calmness, placiduess, peace- 
fulness. 

“ H© behave© with th© atinoat placidity, modemtlon. 
oud calmneAS. "—Chandler: Life of Itaeld, vyl. L. ch. iiL 

pld9’-ld-ljf, adv. (Eng. placid; -fy.) In a 
placid, calm, or peaceful manner; calmly, 
peacefully, quietly. 

“ If he hod staled lo Innocence he should have goo© 
from beac© placidly And fairly."— Bp. Taylor: Holy 
Hying, ch. lit. \ 1. 

pl&9’-id~ness, s. (Eng. placid ; -««**.] The 
quality or state of being placid ; placiflity. 

* pl&9’-it, *. [I^at. placitum , neut. sing, of 
placit us = pleasing, from placeo = to please.] 
A decree, a deternnoation, a dictum, a dogma. 

" Stobuju* ho* tnisplacr<l this placit .'" — If arburtvn: 
Divine Legation, bk. lit.. | 4. 

pl^ 9 ’-I ta, s. pi. [Placitum.] 

* pla 9 ’-i-tor-y, a. (Eng. placit ; -ory.] Per- 
taining or relating to pleas or pleading in courts 
of law. 

* pl& 9 ’-t turn (ph pl &9 i ta), *. (Plactt, 

Plea.] 

1. An assembly of all degrees of men, pre- 
sided over by the sovereign, to consult upon 
important affairs of tlie kingdom. 

2. A plea, pleadiog, or debate and trial at 
law. 

pl&ck, a. (Fr. plaque = a thin slice or sheet of 
metal.] A small copper coin, formerly current 
in Scotland, equal to onc-third of uo’ English 
penny. (Scotch.) 

“Wlill© he ha* a pluck in tils pur*©, ora d nip o'hluld 
in Ids body."— Scott : H’uerrley: ch. xisvL 

plAck’-ot, k plAq -uet (q as k), *. "(Fr. 

plague r — to stick or paste oil.) ITlacard.] 

1. A iK’Lticoat. 

• 2. A woman ; cf. petticoat In the same 
flense. 

“ Wu* that brnv© heart mod© to pant for a p/arket #" 
Hen urn. A Piet. : Humorous Lieutenant, lv. X 

3. The opening or slit ilia petticoat or skirt. 

4. A woman’s pocket. 

“ And whll© hi* band I* in her t Jacket. 

Tho tilhil virtue* pick* hi© i*ocW«f 

Mallet .* Tyburn 

■ 5. A placard. [Placard. *., 4.] 

pl&ck’-lcss, a. (Eng. vfack: -/rsv.J Penni- 
less; without money. (Hums: Scotch Drink.) 

pl&O O-, pref. (Gr. w\a( (pf*ur), gciiit. wA ukos 
( pfakvs) — any I hlng fiat ami hroa<l.] Flat ami 
brond. 

plAo 6 dorm, *. [Pi.AconKnMATA.] An n> 
dividual iiioiiImt of the Placodermata, 

plAo-6 dcr' mql, o. (Eng, plaadrrm ; -oU] 
Belonging lo, of rluiracbrihtic of, the Plnco- 
denui (q.v.). (Phillips: Ecology, d. o.) 

I plftc-6 dcr ma ta, s. pi. (Placodeumi.) 

plftc-6 dcr -mi, t plAo 6 dcr' ma ta, x 

pi. |Picf. ptaco., untl Gr. htppa ( derma )=a 
skin.] 

Tahntnt. : A sub-order of Ganoidei. Tha 
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head and pectoral region encased lo great 
bony sculptured plates, with dots of enamel ; 
the remainder of the body naked or with 
ganoid scales ; skeleton notochordal. The 
sub-order comprises the oldest vertebrate re- 
mains from Devonian and Carboniferous forma- 
tions. Besides the family Cephalaspidye (q.v.), 
the sub urder contains the genera Pterich- 
thys, Coccosteus, and Diniclitliya. (Gunther,) 

plac 6 dine, plac' - 6 - dite, «. [_Gr. 

jrAa/cui6»j? (plnkodes) =■ tabular, foliated; autf. 
•ine, * itc (Alin.).'] 

Min. : A furnace-product, having the com- 
position : nickel, 57*0; arsenic, 30 7 ; cobalt, 
0*0; copper, OS; sulphur, 0*6=99*0; hence 
the formula, NioAs. Supposed, when de- 
seril>ed, to have been a native mineral. 

plAc'-o dus, s. [Pref. placo-, and Gr. oSovs 
(odow>) = a tooth.] 

Palipont. : A genus of Plesiosanria (q.v.). 
The palatal teeth constitute a pavement of 
crush iug-plates. Placodus gigas is fouud in 

the Muschelkalk (Trias). 

plac -d-gan'-old, a, & s. [Placoganoidei.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the sub- 
order Placoganoidei. 

B. As subsU: An individual of the sub- 
order Placoganoidei. 

plac-o-ga-noi'-dc i, s. pi- [Pref. placo-, and 
Mod. Lat*. ganoidei (q.v.).] 

Jchthy. : The first aub-order of Oweu's 
Ganoidei (q v.) 

t plac-oid, a. & t. [Placoidei.] 

A. As ndj. : Of or belonging to the order 
Placoidei (q.v.). [Placoid-scales.] 

B, As subst. : A fish belonging to the order 
Placoidei. 

“ThediatinctioUB between cycloid and ctenoid scale*, 
between plttroid and ipinoid halies are i-jujue, aod can 
bardly be maintained/* — GiiutJ*er : S duty of Fithe 4, 
P- 2L 

t placoid scales, s. pL 

Jchthy. : (See extract). 

“Id sharks, the Balietidse. and others, true scales 
are absent, and are replaced by the ossified papilla? of 
tbe cutis, which give the surface the appearance of 
floe-grained chagreen. These geueratly small bodies, 
as well as the large osseous scutes of the Bays. Stur- 
geous, Ac., have l>een comprised under the common 
name Flaaiid tenia, a term which deservedly ia being 
abandoned .'‘—Gunther : Stud y of Fishes, p. 48. 

t pla-coi- dc-i, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
rrAa£ (plar), genit. jtAoxds ( plakos ) = anything 
fiat and round.] 

Palvont. : An artificial order of Fishes, 
founded by L. Agassiz. They are characterized 
by placoid scales (q.v.), and contained the 
Rays, Sharks, Cyclostomi, and the fossil 
Hybodootes. 

pla-coid -1-an, s. [Placoid.] A fish belong- 
ing to the order Placoidei (q.v.). 

pla-CU-na, s. [Gr. ttAoxous (plakous), genit. 
jrAasrovvTOs (ptakountos) = a flat cake.] 

Zool. : Window-shell ; a genus of Ostreidae, 
closely akin to Anomia (q.v.). Shell subor- 
bieular, compressed, translucent. Known 
species four, from Seinde, China, and 
Northern Australia The clear white shells of 
Flacuna placenta are used in China for window 
glass, and largely exjiorted to India to be 
burnt for lime lo chew with betel. They fur- 
nish small pearl9. The species ia found in 
brackish water. P. sella is called, from its 
form, the Saddle-shell. 

pla fond', plat fond, s. [Fr. ptaf = flat, 
and fond = the bottom, the back.] 

Arch. : The ceiling of a room, whether flat 
or arelied ; also the soffit or under side of the 
corona of a cornice ; a soffit generally. 

pla -gal, a. [Fr., from Gr. nAayios ( plagios)= 
slanting, oblique.] 

Music: The term applied to those Church 
modes which weie formed from the four older 
or authentic modes by taking the fourth 
below as the new key-note, and proceeding 
thence to the fifth above. The plagal inodes 
were distinguished by the addition of vti'o 
( hupo), e.g ., Doric, an authentic mode ; Hypo- 
doric, a plagal mode formed from the Doric. 
IPlain-sono.] 

plagal cadence, s. 

Music : The cadence formed when a sub- 
domioant chord immediately precedes the 
final tooic chord. 


plagal-melodies, s. pi. 

Music: Melodies which have their principal 
notes lying hetween the fifth of the key and 
its octave, or twelfth. 

* plage (1), *. [Plaoue.] 

* plage (2X *. (Fr. plage , from Lat. plagal a 
region.] A district, a region, a country. 

** He brings a world of people to tin; field. 

From Scythia to the oriental plage 
Of India.** Marlowe : 2 Tamburlaine, L L 

pla-gl-, pla-gl-O-, pref. [Gr. irAayiog 
(plagios) = slanting, oblique.] Oblique ; tbe 
meaning completed by the second element. 

plagi- a can - 1 hi - d as s. pi. [Pref. plagi- ; 
Gr. aKavBa ( akantlui ) = a spine, and Lat. fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -Ut<r.) 

Zool. : A family of Rhizopoda, order Proto- 
dermata (q.v.). The skeleton is of solid sili- 
cions spicules and rays, with a nucleus, but 
with no contractile vesicle. 

pla-gi-Sn'-thus, a. [Pref. plagi-, and Gr. 
a.i’Oos ( anthos ) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hclicterese. Plagiantkus 
betulinus, coiled also P. urticans , yields a 
tough fibre called New Zealand cotton ; that of 
P. sidoules , a native of Australia and Tasmania, 
is used for rnakiog ropes, twine, aud fishing 
nets. 

pla/gi-arism, s . [Fr. plagiarisms, from 

plagiaire = plagiary (q.v.).] 

1. The act of plagiarizing or appropriating 
the writings or ideas of auother and passing 
them off as one's own ; the stealing the 
writings of another aud publishing them as 
one’s own composition. 

•* Sir J. Reynolds baa been accused of plagiarism tor 
having borrowed attitudes from ancient masters." — 
Walpole : Anecdotet of Painting, voL lv (Adv. Note.) 

2. That which is plagiarized ; a plagiary. 

" Moreri's grand ' Dictlonnaire Illstoriqne,' and Its 
prejudiced pi a-jiaritin." —Cooper : Egypt Jt the Pent a. 
tench, p. 9. 

pla gi ar-LSt, s. [Eng. 7 >?«{ 7 iar(t/) ,* -ist.] One 
who plagiarizes ; one who appropriates the 
wri tings or ideas of another and passes them 
off as hia own. 

"A dexterous fJagiarist may do anything."— Sheri- 
dan .* Cruic, l. L 

pla'-gi ar-ize, pla'-gi ar-I^e, v.t . & i. 

[Eng. plagiar(y); -fire, -wr.j To commit or 
practise plagiary ; to steal from the writings 
or ideas of another. 

" Passages and forms of expression pla a invited from 
Pope and Colima." — Standard, Jau. 12, 1886. 

pla'-gi-ar-y, * pla^gi-a-rie, s . & o. [Fr. 

plaguiire, from Lat. plagiari us = a man-stealer, 
a kidnapper; plagium = the act of kidnap- 
ping ; plagio = to kidoap ; ploga = a net ; Sp. 
A I tail, plagiario .] 

A* As substantive: 

* ]. A man -stealer, a kidnapper. (Rp. 
Patrick.) 

*2. One who steals or aj»propriates the 
writings or ideas of another ami passes them 
off as liis own ; a literary thief, a plagiarist. 

M A common place, and many friends. 

Can serre the pla'jiarg's ends." 

Green : Spleen. 

3- The act or crime of plagiarizing ; plagi- 
arism. 

“ PUvriarle had not Its nativity with printing, hut 
began in times when thefts were diffleuit ."— Browne : 
Vuhjar Errours, bk. L. clu vL 

* B .As adjective: 

1. Man-stealing, kidnapping. 

"Plagiary and man-stealing Tartars." — Browne.' 
Travels, p. 43. 

2. Practising plagiary ; plagiarizing. (Hall : 
Satires , iv. 2.) 

pla -i^-au'-lax, s. [Pref. plagi and Gr. 
ai>\a$ (aulax) = a furrow. 8o name l from the 
transverse ridges 
of tlie teeth. (See 
cut.)] 

Palrront.: A ge- 
nus of Marsupia- 
lia, with four spe- 
cies, from the mid- lower Jaw axo teeth 
die Purbeek beds, OF plaoiaulax. 
closely allied to 

Hypsiprymnua (q.v.). It was most probably 
phytophagous, though Owen believes it waa 
carnivorous. The chief feature in the denti- 
tion is that the premolars are marked on the 
exterior of their crowns with seven conspicu- 


ous grooves, resembling those in the Aral 
premolar of Hypsiprynmus, except that they 
run diagonally* and not vertically. 

pla-gl -he- dral, o. [I>at. plogir, and Gr. 

tdpa (hedra) — a base, a side.] 

Crystall. : Having oblique sides. 

pla-gi-o- t pref. [Plaoi-.] 

pla-gi-o-^e-plial-ic, a. [Pref. plagio and 

Eng. cephalic. \ 

Anthrop. : (See extract). 

** Linnaeus'* term plagioerphalic is emphatically da- 
scriptive of the more common form of American 
skull, and may be conveniently us^d to dUtluguisb the 
broad head, with flattened forehead, so characteristic 
Of the greater part of the American races, as. In fact, 
it was used by him." — Joum. Anthrop. //at, iiL SK>. 

pla-gi-och’-i-la, s. [Pref. plagio-. and Gr. 
XtAos (chilos) = green fodder for cattle.] 

Hot.: A genus of Jungennanniacei. Several 
apecies are common in Britain, one of the 
finest being Plagiochila aspUnoides. 

pla'-gi o-git'-rite, s. [Pref. plagio -; ■ Gr. 
Ktrpoi' (kiti'on) = citron, with reference to its 
colour, anil suit. 4te (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in microscopic 
crystals derived from tbe decomposition of 
iron pyrites. Crysiallizatirm inonoelinie or 
triclinic. Sp. gr. 1‘SSl ; coh>ur, citrou-yellow ; 
translucent; taste, astringent. Analysis 
yielded : sulphuric acid, 35*44 ; alumina, 14*37 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 7*95; protoxide of iron, 
1*64 ; protoxides of nickel ami eol»alt, 1*55; 
lime and magnesia, 1*02; soda, 4*04; potash, 
4*23; water, 29*4*2 = 100*26, corresponding 
with the foi inula, R 2 S 04 +[Bo]S 0 ti -f 9 aq. 

pla'-gi-o-clasc, 5. [Pref. plagio-, and Gr. 
icAaais (klasisf= a breaking ; Ger. plaghoUas.] 
Alin. : A name given by Breitliaupt to tlie 
group of triclinic felspars, in which the two 
principal cleavages are oblique to one an- 
other. (See Albite, Andesite, Aimrthite, Lab- 
radorite, Microcline, and Ohgoetase.) 

plagioclase-anamesite, s. 

Petrol. : An exceedingly fine-grained dolerite, 
in which a plagioelase predominates. 

plagioclase basalt, s. 

Petrol. : A basalt in which plagioclase U 
predominant. 

plagioclase basaltite, s. 

Petrol. : An excee«lingly compact homo- 
geneous plagioclase-lkisalt. 

plagioclase diabase, s. 

Petrol. : The same as Diabase-porphyry. 
plagioclase-dolerite, s. 

Petrol. : Differs from plagioelase-basalt only 
in the entire absence of olivine. 

plagioclase -granite, s. 

Petrol.: One of four kinds of eruptive 
granite, from tlie United States described by 
Clarence King. It consists of quartz, plsgio- 
clase, oithodase, and a large peicentage of 
biotite, hornblende, titanite, and apatite. 

plagioclase obsidian, s. 

Petrol. : An obsidian winch encloses much 
plagioclase felspar porpliyntically distributed. 

pla-gl-O clas’- tic, «. [Fret plagio-, and 
Gr. K\a<rro<; (kUtsto*) = broken into pieces.] 
Min. £ Petrol. : Of, belonging to, or consist- 
ing of plagioclase. 

plagioclastic-felspars, s. pi. [Plaoio- 

CLASE.] 

pla-gi’-o-don, s. [Placiodontia.] 

pla-gi-o-don'-ti-a (or t as sh), pla-gi'-o- 

don, s. [Pref. pUigio-, and Gr. (odott.«), 
genit, ofiovros (rx/ou/os) = a tooth.] 

Zool.: A genus of Echiiinniyina*, with a 
single species. Pltttjiodout'm adium, from I lay ti. 
Its generic name has reference to the complex 
folds of enamel in the molars, and tlie specific 
designation to the habit of the animal in 
approaching houses at night iu search of food, 
principally fruit and roots. 

pla’-gi-o-nite, s. [Gr. jrAayiov (plagion), 
lieut. of TrAayio? (plagios) = oblique, suff. -ite 
(Min.); Ger. plagionit.) 

Min. : A monoclinie mineral, found in crys- 
tals and massive at WoITsberg, llartz Moun- 
tains, Germany. Hardness, 2*5; sp. gr. 5*4; 
lustre, metallic; colour, blackish lead gray; 
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plagiostoma— plain 


opaque; brittle Compos.: aulphur, 2V3; 
autm.ooy. 3S-2: Wad, iu b : cnmsi.oud.ua to 
the formula, PbS+bb.>S a +iPbS>» 
pla-gi 6s’ to-m?, »• IPrtf. plagio-, »"d Gr. 

<tt 6 ^o (sfoma) = the mouth ] 

ZooL : A synonym of Lima (q.v.). 
t pla-gi & -stom'-a-ta, s. pi IPlaoioctomi.) 

t pla gi-6-stom-a tous, «. l>[<*** ^ e 

’ >u/i^fomaf(a) ; Knt:. adj- suff. -ow.] Ihe 
same as PlagiostomoUs (q.v.). 

^iKfifSSSSS of 

tomata (q.v.). 

£E3SS§& ii * 

«is m 1 nla-gi-o-stom'-a-tn* 

** 8. pL 1 1 h-ef. plugio-, ami Or. ctto/ao (^toatu) — 

* 1. Jdithn. ; A sub-order of Chondropterygjl 
/ n v \ Then* are from live to seven giil- 
oneiiiiics ; skull with a sixspcnsomim and the 

JSr.t,.U|n«ratos deta. I,.d ; l«th 

month transverse, on under surface. It con 
tains the Sharks and Rays. 

2. Palaont. : From the Upper Silurian on 
ward. 

nla ei-cs'-to-mous, a. (Eng. pMostam(t) ; 

Of or belonging to the Plagiostowi 

(q.v.). 

pla'-gi um, s. lLat.l [Piamary.] 

Law: The crime of stealing or kidnapping 
men, women, or children. It was pumslmble 
with death. 

• j>la -gose, a. (Lat. plajcms.] Stern, hard, 

v»l. li., cb. lx. 

nlaene * plago, s. (Lat. pfa<ja = a blow, 
or stripe, implying that a plague is a 
blow divinely in Meted, and, presmnub y, °n 
niTount of sin ; Ur. ir^yy (pW)— ® 1,1 >w * 8 
pia"ile ; 0.sp.>»«; Sp. t(uaa; ltal.J naga; 

IrT. plate.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

O) A blow, a calamity ; any afflictive or 
vexatious evil, calamity, or infliction. 

» A ,„| njrn Wa#ffiuy«1iMi God for the plage of hail. 
—IVi/ch/e- xvt. 

(2) In the same sense os II. 

\. As If ft mmt ulmuld ro Into a pr*t-hcftiM. to lr«rn * 
w...id "a JSurt piague.’-^oulK : t>*mu>n*. voL v L. 

wr. a. 

2. Figuratively : 
m one who or that which annoys or vexes : 

as. He is the plogue of my lifo, 

• (2) A state of misery. 

I mii Ml tu the plug* e, »xu\ 0 ^J^ , ^Jw*.° Ver l ° 
my ilgliU -/Wm xixvlii. li. (Pm>ir-bookJ 
II I'athaL ; A peculiarly malignant fever of 
the continued and contagious l JT w * M 'l 

lieved to b r almost identical with thes woisl 
kinds of lypli is fever. It is produced by the 
absorption of a poison generated hy decaying 
aahiull tnatter combined with heat, mo.stu.c 
and had ventilation. The famines produced 
by the ravages of lornsts, and the subsequent 
decav of their bodies, often generate it. lho 
pc nod of incubation varip* from a few hmus 
P> three weeks. It chlcl y attacks -the «n u M. 
axillary, inguinal, and 1 j lea *‘ * e 1 0 ^ m * , H ,; 
producing biil.oe», carbuncles, Ac. The Imi 
from which Ihwkiah suth-red jeeiiia to haws 
been the caibninde of plnguc (2 Ivinas XX. , 
lnuiah xxxviii. 21). At Urst there is gunt 
iSessii^s. followed ultimately by (^re- 
sponding exhaustion, and death Bupn vmr . In 

two or three days. Grand Cairo is the chief 
known focus of the plague, the spread of 
which, in di tie rent directions, is at h;«ht 
all emoted to lie checked by qu iron line. I he 
i.lagiu. HC1I11H toImvB luen tli>- lllnpk Uriah of 
!h0 O f,nrl. ,uUi C-Hturv. It «** k ™ 'J 'X 
tin- name of plague when, in lo(..i it sh w m 
Loud oil OS,M*ii people, nbmit one third of he 
population. Tin- great the <<f Loin -.on O' ' 

J, 1,1, mis the credit of having banished he 
plague from the metropolis by dm troy mg the 
lever nests which it had infested. 

The Ten Plagues of Egypt : 

Scrivt ifc. ; Ten inlln lioim divinely sent 
upoTlhe Egyptians to compel them to email- 


cipate the Israelites from lamdage and^low 

them to quit the land. (Exnd. vn. 14-x<l. 

SO. For the use of the word plague eee lx. 14, 
xi. 1.) 

plague-mark, «. Tlie same ns Flaoub- 
sfot, l (q.v.). 

plague-sore, «. A sore malting from 
the plague. 

plague-spot, a 

1 A mark or epot of the plague or soy fo 
disease ; a deadly mark or sign. 

2. A pestilential spot or place. 

pla ,r ue, u.t. (Fi aoue, s.) 

] To Infect with the plague or any disease, 
o To visit or eftlict with any calamity or 

eV,L •• II. 1 . plagvtd A 

3 To vex, to tease, to annoy, to harass ; to 
cause vexation or annoyance to. 

» nla^ue'-ful. * plague'' full, a*. t^ n S* 

?^!?and/S.l Full of plagues; aboundm 

iu plagues ; pestilcutial. 

** Ueftu'l, did bewold the e«th wtg 

A ni pt«ju<fuU SSifSC » *«• 

» plague-less, a. (Eng. plagu ; -l«» l Fre0 
iroin plague or plagues. 

• plag’-uer, «. (Eog. j>iogu(r); -«••] 0m 

""0 J p“i“u» .« “iSVSni. 

* « •• 
V »ul,Tc^ 


plag'-u^, a. kartv. (Eng. pUxguif); -y.\ 

A. As adjective: 

1 Pertaining to the plague. 

•* Add ouo more to tb* p. 9. 

2. Vexations, annoying, worrying, torment- 

lng * ” What plow til. 1. 

B. As adv . : Vcxatiously, annoyingly ; very 

imiCh * ■' Yoa Mil It pt«<r'V <*«•«:' ratnu. 

Voicprr : } early IHitrtu 

pla gy' o dus, ». (Gr. »xa 7 «, nXov« ( 7 >!agos) 

= t nc side, aud oSovs (odo?w) — a tooth.) 

jehthv. : A genus of Scopclidffi (q v.). Body 
elongate, compressed, BCalelcss ; eye laj'gc ; the 
r ived dorsal occupies the whole length of tlio 
buck, f . on the occiput to oppose the anal tin , 
caudal forked; braiiclnostcgals six or 6t\en, 
teeth in the jaws and palate, some very large 
and lanceolate. There is but one well-defined 
snccics /e^ ox * f, om Madeira and 

the^ neighbourhood of Tasmania. It Is one of 
tile largest and most formidable deep sca 
fishes, aud lives at a depth of (probsblj ) 300 
fitlmms. The stomach of one yielded several 
oc to pods crustaceans, aseidians, a young 
27 twelve young boar-fishes, ft horsc- 
luackercl, and a young fish of its own species. 

plaice, «pla 5 c, * plalse. * playce, 

P * pLyse, 10. Fr. pints, iraw r Ult < S5<l 
plaice, from the same root ns Or. wAaTv« 
( 7 4nfiw) = «at; Dut. pladijs ; bp. plattja , Ger. 
ii/uUeisre, pluttfisck ; Han. platjibk,] 

Ichtftv : i'leuronectesS phitcssa, b fish well- 
known V iu northcio Europe. It 
the coast of France to Iceland, fruiuentiug 
sandy banka, sometimes met with on uuid- 
S, It >a not In great repute as a f«>od- 

llhh, as its flesh is soft and Yvbo^M.t bv lhc 
u M cheanuesa it extensively bought ny inc 

SSfetoftteira 

SJw h otout three |«nud*. »n.l l..;y 

, , f„..t lung, hot nine , larger «!«•<• 

rn. nl. are unreconl. The he.gl.t nf >r laM , 
wludi IS list and compicssnl, t» nbawl ( I 
lifttr the length; the seuleH are hukm-Hi uni 
minute' the dorsal cimtniiiH hIiouI seventy 
rovL The Sihiu, above vanes from hn;wn to 
l, lick, with yellow spolH ; white Is-iumHi. 

• platco moutb * playsc-niouth. *. 

A nioiith siniiU mid draMii asn , . Iik th.it « f 
H plaice. (Pen Jviuvn : Silent M omuu, Hi. 4.) 


A. As substantii't : 

1. Goods of any quality or matenal of R 
tartan or checked pattern. 

2. A garment of tartan or checked woollen 
cloth of various colours, worn by both sexes 
of the natives of Scotland, of which country 
It is on Important part of the 

tume. Plaids of a peculiar black and white 
chock known as shepherd's tartan, or of n 
plain * gray! arc largely worn by the rural 
population of Scotland, and are sonietiuios 
Lillctl mauds. Tlic plaid is a rectangular 
piece of atoff. Tlie belted plaid is 1-laited mid 
bound round the waist with a «athern belt, 
the upper part being attached to the left 
shoulder. (Taktan.) 

B. adj. : Made of nr resembling plaid. 

plaid - cd, plAld od, a. (Eng. plaid ; 

1. Made of plaid ; tartan. 

2. Wearing a plaid. 

•*To o laided warrior »no«l for *trlfo." 
lay Ocott : Lady df I he Lak*. •. 

plaid’ -ins, plaid’ -ing, plaid -en, *■ 

IPLAlO.] - - 

Fabric: Coaroe woollen cloth, differing from 
flannel in being twilled. It is used for 
SfetB shepherds’ plaida, and sometimes 
fur clothing. (Scotch.) 

plain, * plane, * playne, • P 1 ® 1116 '* 

a., adZ A s. U'T. p(am = pjs>u, « a L 
I^at. pla »uj. Plain and plane (1). ».♦»» 
the same root bp. piano, llano ; 1 ort. jjlano, 
Hal. piano.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Smooth, level, flat ; free from depressions 

and elevations. . 

”Tli« crooked elmll be Wftdc ftIrftiRbt. And UW 
rouglu^ftcrr^/ain-"— xi. i. .. 

2. Open, clear; uninterropted by anytlnnp, 

Intervening. . 

3. Not liable to he mistaken or missed. 

Lend me in a |d<dn patli/'— Fault* *x vli. H. 

4 Evident or clear to the understanding, 
manifest, obvious; uot obscore ; not liable 
to be misunderstood. 

5 Rough, uuvarr.'^ned ; almost rude or 
coarse: as, IIo uscu very plain language. 

0. Free from difficulties or lutricaciea : as, 
]t was all pfuia sailing. 

7 Ucvoid of ornament, show, or adorn- 
ment ; simple, unadorned. ^ ^ 


A plain blue nt-iuc, ft Rentlft dideaiuftii 

[t'ordtuHjTlh : izcurtutn, bk» vlL 

o Xot dyed, coloured, variegated, nr urua- 
m en ted with a pattem or figuio: as, plain 
muslin. . 

9 Devoid of beauty ; not Imndsoiac. It is 

frequently used us a euphemism for uglj . as, 
a plain woman. 

]0. Not rich, not luxurlo^i homely, simple v 
as, jilain living, plain dress. 

11. Simple, homely, unlearned, Adless ; free 
from show, disguise, cunning, or athcUtiou. 

Pur u» plain folk*." C W,w ConwnUon. UK 

12. Open, frank, plaln-spokeu, sincere, can- 

dl< 1.0 b lv U « l mi traro to be plain with J0U. Uiftt 7 ^nc\t 
glvp Hu Just CMIM uf ftCftiidwl — aacoiu 

13 Evident, mere, absolute, l«m\ 

••Hu tliftt bcRuUrd yon . . . Wftft * pt‘"* knftvew-- 
Shak<Jl>. : Lear, li ‘L 

H Eaeily scon, discovered, or deciphered , 
not ‘rendered unluteUigiblo or concealed , 
open to view. 

B. *As"odv. : In a plain manner* plainly, 

openly, clearly, „ 

- ... «l 

C. As suhstautivc : 

L Ortlinnry Language: 

1 A ph •*<* Of level ground ; a piece or 
etreteli 01 land free from depressions or .-leva- 
tloiiM ; 11 level surface. 

•• lie .llftilr. Ibr — U. II- v V«7Jtirn 

* 2. A field of butllo. 

1L Technically : 

L (i'iu|/i .* All expansoof low-lying Icrrltory 


u,,.„ U.eEgyi.tinn.U.c pel u,.u. 1 ex,,^ Xenophon, ox.st. -lift. 

-u, -tlous, = shus. -Mo. -Me. M - WX 
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plain— plait 


as distinguished from a table land or plateau 
(q.v.). Speaking broadly, the western hemi- 
sphere is the region of plains, and the eastern 
of table-lands. Nevertheless, the latter has 
in it what is called the Great Northern plain, 
extending, with the one break of the Ural 
Mountains, from the shores of the Atlantic 
nearly to Behring's Strait, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Caucasus and Altai Mountains. 
It extends over 190° of longitude, and ahout 
four and a half million square miles. It is sub- 
divided into the German and the Sarmatian 
plains in Europe, and the Siberian plain and 
Kirghiz steppes in Asia. In the New World 
are the Great Central and the Atlantic plains 
of North America, and the great South Ameri- 
can plain, which is estimated to stand to the 
mountainous parts of that continent as four 
to one. [Pampas, Prairie, Steppe.] 

2. Hist. : A nickname for the level floor of 
the hall in which the first French National 
Convention was held in 1792. By metonymy 
It was applied also to the Girondist party 
whose eeats were 1 there. [Mountain, (2).j 

plain-back, s. 

1. Weaving : The ground on which the nap 
or pile is raised. 

2. Fabric: Bombazette. 

plain-bonlto, s. 

Ichthy.: Avxis rochei , common In the At- 
lantic, Indian Oceans, and in the Mediterra- 
nean. It is of little value as a food-fish. 

plain-chant, $. [Plain-sono.] 
plain-chart, «. 

Navig. : A Mercator’e chart. 

plain-clay, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Noctua d t- 
functa. 

plain-cloth, s. Cloth not twilled. 

plain-compass, s. A simple form of 
the surveyor's instrument. It has a needle 
ahout six inches long, a graduated circle, 
main plate, levels, and sights, and is placed 
npon the brass head of the Jacob-ataff. 

plain-dealer, *. 

1. One who speaks his mind plainly, with- 
out reserve, disguise, or affectation ; a plain- 
epokeu person ; one wlin is plain, honest, 
candid 4 and straightforward in his dealings. 

* 2. A simpleton. 

“Thou didst conclude hairy men plain-dealert with, 
out wit.' — Shakesp. : Comedy of Err or t, iL 2. 

plain dealing, a. & s. 

A. Asad}. : Acting or dealing with others 
in a plain, frank, honest, and straightforward 
manner; free from art, cunning, or affecta- 
tion ; plain-spoken. 

"Like an houeat, plain-dealing man f— Shakesp. : 
* Henry 17.. iv. 2. 

U. As substantive : 

1. Frankness, openness, candidness, and 
etraightforwarduess in dealing with others; 
freedom from art, cunning, disguise, or affec- 
tation ; sincerity, bluntness. 

* 2. A game at cards, 

plain-golden Y, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Plusia iota . 

plain-hearted, a. Having a sincere, 
open heart ; free from art, cunniug, affecta- 
tion, or hypocrisy; unaffected. 

" YeA, tell them how plain-hearted this msa was." 

Buuyan: Pilgrim' * Progress, pt. iL (lutrod.) 

plain-heartedness, 5. The quality or 
atate of being plain-hearted ; sincerity, frank- 
ness, straightforwardness. 

plain-moulding, s. 

Joinery: Moulding of which the surfaces 
ire plane figures. 

plain pug, s. 

Entom. : A British Geometer moth, Eupl- 
Ihecia subnotata. 

plain- sailing, s. 

1. Xavig. : The art of working a ship’s 
motion on a plain chart, which supposes the 
earth to be au extended plane, or flat, and 
not globular. (The proper spelling is plane - 
sailing, as expressing the supposition that the 
eurface of the earth is plane.) 

2. Fig. : Easy management or conduct ; 
free from all difficulties ur intricacies. 

* plain singing, s. [Plain-sono.] 


plain-song, s. 

1. Cantus planus , the most ancient and 
simple form of church music, consisting of 
easy progressions in one of the church modes, 
suitable for use by priests or a congregation ; 
it is opposed to cantus figuratus , or figurate- 
eong, containing more ornate progressions of 
a later period. When counterpoint was intro- 
duced, it was customnry to compose parts 
above or helow a portion of ancient plain- 
song ; hence, the term plain-song is often 
synonymous with canto fermo , or the fixed 
melody to which counterpoint is added. The 
term as used in these days includes roughly, 
ancient chants, inflections, and melodies of 
the church. Called also Plain-chant and, 
sometimes, Plain-singing. 

2. The simple, plain notes of an air without 
ornament or variation. 


* 3. A plain, unvarnished statement, 

“Thy tedious plain-song grates my tender ears." 

Brewer: Lingua, L L 


If Shakespeare uses the word adjectively 
for keeping to one note or call ; monotonous. 

" The plain-tong cuckoo Kray." 

.• Midsummer Sight t Dream, IIL L. 


plain-speaking, s. Plainness, open- 
ness, or bluntness of speech ; candour. 


plain-spoken, a. Speaking plainly, 
openly, or bluntly, and without reserve or 
affectation ; blunt. 


plain-wave, «. 

Entom. ; A British Geometer moth, Addalia 
Inornate. 


plain -work, s. Plain needlework as 
distinguished from embroidery ; the common 
practice of sewing or making linen garments. 

" She went to plain-work *od to purling brooks." 

Pope : Epistles to Miss Blount , 1L 

•plain (1), playn, v.f. [Plain, a.] 

1. To make plain, level, or flat; to level, 
to plane ; to free from obstructions. 

"NVhea the fintwsy Is ptainedsUwiU go*moothly.“ 
— - Reliquies Wottonia tux, p. Ml 

2. To make plain, evident, or manifest; to 
explain. 

** Wh&t'e dumb in show. Ill plain in speech." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, lii. (Prut) 

•plain (2), 'plane, *playne, •pleyne, 

v.L A t. [Fr. plaindre, from Lat. plango = to 
complain.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L To lament, to mourn; to bewail, to waiL 

*' Thou heard'* t a wretched female plain.” 

Scott : Lord qf the Itles, iv. 27. 

2. To complain. 

" Erles A barons st ther first samtiyng. 

For many nxancr re sons pleyned of the king." 

Robert de Bruntxe, p. 512. 

B. Trans. : To lament, to grieve for, to 
mourn over. 


plain- stane£, a pi. [Eng. plain, a., and 
Scotch stanes = stonea.] The pavement of a 
street. (Scotch.) 

" For that Love! ding* a* that ever set foot on tb< 
plainstanes o' Falrport — Scott : Antiquary, ch. XT. 

plaint, • playnte, * pleint, *. [O. Fr. 

pleinle (Fr. plaints), from Low Lat. plancta = 
a plaint, from Lat. planctus, pa. par. of plango 
= to lament.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A lamentation, a lament; a Bong or ex- 
pression of grief and sorrow. 

" And heard meanwhile the Psalmist's mournful 
plaint.' Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. iL 

* 2. A complaint of injuries or wrong done. 

“ There are three Just pounds of war with Spain; 
one of plaint , two upou defence."— Bacon : War with 
Spain. 

IL Law : A memorial presented to a court 
In which the complainant sets forth his cause 
of action *, the exhibition of an action in 
writing. Plaints are the first process in an 
inferior court, in the nature of an original 

WTlt. 

“ The total number of County-court plainu entered." 
—Daily Chronicle, Sept S, 1886. 

* plain t'-ful, a. [Eng. plaint ; -fu!(T).] Com- 
plaining ; lamenting audibly ; plaintive. 

” To what « sea of miseries my plaintful tongue 
doth lead me."— Sidney: A readies, bk. iL 

plain-tiff, * plain -tif, * playn-tyf a. & 

s. [Fr. plaintif (fern, plaintive) = (a.) plain- 
tive, complaining, (s.) a plaintiff, from Lat 
planctus, pa. par. of plango = to lament] 

* A. As adj. : Complaining, lamenting, 
plaintive. 

** Hie younger son on the polluted pound. 

First fnut of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Glv n by a brother’s hand." Prior : Solomon, ill 

B. As substantive : 

Law: Oue who enters or lodges a plaint in 
a court of law ; one who commeuces a suit in 
law against another ; opposed to defendant 

•• Both in one description blended 
Are plaintiff* —when the suit Is ended." 

Cowper : The Cause Won. 

plain -tive, a. [Plaintiff.] 

* l. Lamenting, grieving, complaining. 

44 To soothe the sorrows of her plain tine son." 

Dryden: Homer; Iliad L 

2. Expressive of sorrow or grief ; mournful, 
sad ; a fleeting to sorrow or comm i aeration. 

44 One of those flowers, whom plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as * wede away. - " 

Scott : Mar m ion, vi M. 

plaln'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. plaintive ; -ly.) 
In a plaintive, mournful, or sad manner; 
mournfully, sadly. 

plain’-tive-ness, s. [Eng. plaintive ; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being plaintive; 
mournfulness, sadness. 


* plain ant, s. [O. Fr.] 

Law: A plaintiff. 

plain'-ly, • plain liche, adv. [Eng plain, 
a. ; -ly. ] 

1. In a plain manner ; flatly ; like a plain. 

2. Evidently, clearly, without obscurity; 
in a manner not to be misunderstood. 

" Hear me more plainly ." Shakesp. : 2 Hen. /P„ iv. L 

3. Without ornament or embellishment; 
simply ; without luxury or show : as. To be 
plainly dressed, to live pfainty. 

4. Frankly, openly, candidly, bluntly ; as. 
To speak plainly. 

• 5. In earnest ; fairly. 

44 They . . . gave ground ; and at last plainly run to 
a safe place."— Clarendon: Ciril War. 

plain'-ness, * playness, $. [Eng. plain, a ; 

-ness.] 

1. Levelness, flatness ; freedom from de- 
pressions or elevations ; evenness of surface. 

“Letter* emprinted la the . . . plainesse of the table 
of waxe, "—Chaucer : Boecius. bk. v. 

2. Clearness, intelligibility ; freedom from 
obscurity or doubt. 

" The truth end plainness of the case." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17. . IL 4. 

3. Want or absence of ornament or em- 
bellishment ; simplicity. 

"The excess of platnness In our cathedral dis- 
appoints the spectator." — IF alpole .* Anecdotes of 
painting, vol. ilL. ch. iL 

4. Frankness, candour, openness ; blunt- 
ness of speech ; freedom from art, disguise, 
or affectation. 

44 That unsuspected plainness he believ’d." 

Dryden : Hind Panther, UL Kt 


* plaint '-less, a. [Eng. plaint ; -less.] With- 
out complaint ; uncomplaining, nnrepiniug. 

plai ^anco, #. ad obsolete form oi 
PLEASANCZ. 

* plais-ter, s. [Plaster.] 

* plais-ter- ish, a. [Plasterish.] 

* plais-ter-ly, a. [Plasterly.] 

•plait (IX plSit, pleat, *playto, 

* plelght, * pleyte, s. [0. Fr. ploit, pleit , 
plct (Fr. pli) = a fold, from Lat. plicatum, neut. 
sing, of plicatus, pa. par. of ]ilico (FT. plicr) = 
to fold ; Gael, pleat ; Welsh pleth .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A flat fold or double ; a gather of cloth 
or similar material. 

2. A braid, as of hair, straw, &C- 
IL Technically: 

1. Naut. : Strands of rope-yarn twisted Into 
foxes, or braided into sennit. 

2. Straw-working : The chief varieties are 
noted under their distinctive names in this 
dictionary. 

•plait (2), 5. [Etym. doubtful. ] A kind ol 
small ship ; a hoy. (Blount.) 

•plait, pl&it, *plat, * platte, pleat, 

• plete, * plite, v.t. &i L [Plait, s.J 

A* Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

L To fold ; to double, as cloth. 

2. To braid ; to interweave the locks o* 
strands of : as, To plait hair, to plait a rope. 


tate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, well; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, no, co — e ; ey =* a: o«", ^ kw. 
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• 3. To braid, to border. 

** At length I on a fountain light 
Who»« brim with pluki w<w plctt&f. 

Drayton : quest cj Cynlhta. 

n. Hat-making ; To interweave tlie felted 
hairs forming a hat-body, by means of pres- 
sure, motion, moisture, mid lient, 

plait-cd, pl&lt' £d, pa. par. ft a. (Plait, v.) 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit. : Folded, braided, Interwoven, knitted. 

* 2. Fig. : Entangled, involved, intricate. 

** Time shall unfold wh*t plaited eunntng hides." 

hhakesp. : Lear. L L 

II. Lot. (Of cestimtlon) : Folded lengthwise, 
like the plaits of a closed fan, as the vine, 
and many pnlma. 

plaited rope, s. [Sennit.] 

plait'- or, pl&it'-er, s. [Eng. plait; -tr.] 
One who or that which plaits. 

plalfc'-lo, s. [Eng. plate ; diinin. stiff. -ie.) A 
little plate. (Bums: The Two. Dogs.) 

pl&k'-J-na. #. (Fem. of Gr. nKaxivot (plaktnos ) 
= made of boards.] (Placo-.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Pla- 
kinidoe. 

pla-kln'-I-dce, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. plakin(a ) 
(q.v.); Lat. pi. adj. suff. 

Zool.: A family of Sillctous Sponges. 

plAn, s. [Fr. (fem. plane) — flat, from Lat. 
planus = level, flat; Ital. piano; Ger., Dan., 
Dut., ft Sw. pftzn.) [Plain, a.] 

I. Lit. : Properly a map, representation, or 
delineation of a building, machine, Ac., on a 
Ians surface. More exactly, the plan of a 
uilding ie a horizontal seel ion supposed to 
be taken on the level of the floor through the 
solid walls, columns, Ac., so as to show their 
various thicknesses and situations, the dimen- 
sions of the several spaces or rooms, the posi- 
tion of the doors, Ac*. This is also called the 
ground-plan or orthography of the building. 
In the geometrical plan, the parts are repre- 
sented in their natural proportions. In the 
perspective plan, the lines follow the rules of 
perspective, reducing the sizes of more distant 
parts. The term is also commonly extended 
to a man or representation of a projected or 
flnisheu work on a plane surface : as, the 
plan of a town, of a harbour, Ac, 

IL Figuratively: 

1. A scheme of some project devised ; a pro- 
ject 

“A plan might be devised that would embellish tin- 
tune." 1 — Walpole : A necdotcsqf Painting, vol.lv., ch. viL 

2. The disposition or arrangement of parts 
according to a design. 

** A mighty rajue 1 but not without a plan." 

Pope : Essay on Man, l 6. 

3. A custom ; a mode of procedure ; a pro- 
cess, a way, a method. 

"The good old rule 
Stiffleeth them, the nlmplo fdan, 

Th/it they Khonld Uke who have the power, 

Aud they eliou hi keep who can.” 

Wordsworth: Hob Roy's Grave, lx. 

pl&n, v.t. [Plan, a.] 

1. To draw or devise the plan of; to form a 
plan or delineation of: as, To plan a building, 
a town, Ac. 

2. To form or shape according to a given 
plan or lignre : as, To plan a carpet to a room. 

3. To deviso, to scheme ; to form in design. 

" Even In penance jdannlttg Hint anew.” 

Goldsmith, • Traveller. 

pla-nar'-I-a, «. (Fem. of Lat, planarius = 
level.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Planarida 
(q.v.). Body soft, flattened, oblong, or oval, 
no! jointed ; no suckers, bristles, or leg-like 
nppondagea present, but covered with vibrn- 
tile cilia. Several are common in pools, 
where they look like small leeches, others 
are marine. Home arc brightly coloured. 

pla niir'-f-an, s. [Lat. ptanari(a); Eng. auff. 
-u/t.] Any individual of the Planarida (q.v.). 

pla nAr' I da, 5. pt. (Mod. Lat. plnnar(la); 
Lat, nent. pi. adj. nnfT. 

Zool.: A sub-order of Tiirbellnria (q.v.). 
Flat, soft- bodied, hermaphrodite animals, of 
ovoid or elliptic form ; their integument with 
vihratile cilia and cells ; the funner used 111 
locomotion. They have a proboscis, ami two 


pigment spots serving for eyes. Sections: 
Hl.abdocods, with the body loDg. round, and 
oval, with tlio intestine straight and un- 
branebed ; and Dendrocoela, witli the l>ody 
broad and flat, and tbe Intestine branched or 
arborescent, 

pla-nivr-i-oid, a. [Mod. I git. plannrl(da); 
Eng. auff. -oiU] Like a plannrlan in form, 

* plan -ar-y, a. [Eng. plan(e); -ary.] rer- 
unning to a plane. 

plan-ax'-is, s. [Lat. plan(us) = flat, and 
axis = an axle.] 

Zool. tbj'ahcont. : A genus of Gsateropodone 
Molluscs, formerly placed in the Buccinida?, 
bnt now transferred to the LittorlDidic. They 
have a turbinated shell, with the aperture 
notched. Known species twenty-seven, from 
the warmer seas. Fossil one, doubtful, from 
the Miocene. 

pl£n ^oer', a, [Plancher, s.] 

* planch, * plaunche, $. [A softened form 

of 'plank.) A plank. 

“A great plan ncAe horde of oka ." — Berners : Froissart ; 
Cronycle, VoL IL, ch. dviL 

* planch, v.t. [Planch, a.] To make or 
cover with planks or boards ; to plank- 

" And to that vineyard Is a plancM.i g»to.“ 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, If. L 

pl3.n$h'-er, pl&n-^eor', s. (Ft. plancJUr.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A floor of wood. 

“ Oak, cedar, and chesnut are the best tmlldcn :*ome 
are beat lor planchers, aa deal.''— .flacon .Vat. BUt.. 

| 668 . 

2. A board, a plank. 

" FowU from planchers spring." 

Drayton : Poly-Olblon, a, & 

IL Arch. : Tim same as Plafond (q.v.)t 

‘plingb-or,* plaunch-er.v.f. [Planchf.r, 
a.] To form of planks or wood ; to cover with 
planks. ( Goldinge : Cwsar, fo. 133.) 

pl&n$h'~et» s. [Fr. planchctte.) A flat disc 
of metal ready for coining. 

pl&n $hette', 9 . [Fr. = a small plank.] 

1. A heart-shaped piece of board mounted 
on thin supports, two of which are casters, 
and one a pencil which makes marks as the 
board is pushed under the hands of the person 
or persons whose fingers rest upon it. The 
exact cause of its motions is not clearly under- 
stood. 

M The tiuant goosequlll travelling like Planchette." 

O. W\ Holme s : The School- boy, 88 

2. A circumferentor. 

pl&iv chd'-nf-a, a. [Nnmed after Prof. J. E. 
Planclion, a living French botanist.] 

Dot. : A genus of fjccythidaceae or of Myr- 
taceiE. Plaachoaia littorolis, an evergreen 
tree growing in the Andaman Islands, is said 
to possess a valuable wood. (CnZ. Exhib. Rep.) 

plane, s. & a. [Fr., from Low Lat. plana =a 
plane.] 

A. Js substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

I. A »erfecUy smooth and level surface; a 
part or something having a level surface. 
Used in this sense In liotany for the flat 
anrficc of many leaves. 

• 2. The shaft of a crossbow. 

II. Technically: 

1. Joinery ; A cnrpentcr’s cutting nnd snr- 
faee- smooth lug tool, of wliicli there arc many 
varieties, called from some peculiarity of con- 
struction or purpose: the jack-plane, from 12 
to 17 inches long, for taking off the roughest 
surfaeo of the stuff; the trying-plane, used 
after the Juck-planc, length 20 to 22 inches; 
the long-plane, used for pinning a piece of 
stuff very straight, length 24 to 20 inches ; 
the Jointer-plane, length 23 to 30 Inches, used 
for obtaining very straight edges ; the smooth- 
Ing-plnne, 0$ In 8 Inches long, ami the block- 
plane, 12 inches long, used for finishing off 
work, and obtaining t ho greatest possible 
smoothness on the sniff. The above are called 
bench-planes. [Sen also IIkad-fla nk, Fom- 
fahs - flani:, Fii.ukti k, Moulding- pi.a m;, 
Kaiuikt (or Hi. mate) flank, Si dk- flank, 
Sfokf.shavk, Ai\] 

2. Grom. : A surf.ieo such that If any two 
ponds l*c taken nt pleasure ami joined by a 
straight lino, that lino will ho wholly in the 


surface. A plane is supposed to extend In- 
definitely hi all directions. The term Is also 
frequently used, especially In astronomy, to 
denote an Ideal surface supposed to cut o« 
pass through a solid body, or in various direc- 
tions ; as, the plans of the ecliptic, the plans 
of a planet's orbit. 

B. As odj. : [Lat. planus = plain, flat.) 
[Plain, n.) Level, fiat, plain, even, without 
depressions or elevations ; as, a plane surface 
II (1) Horizontal plane : [ IIonizoNTAL], 

(2) Objective plane : [Objective]. 

(3) Oblique plane : (Om.tQUE). 

(4) Perspective plane: [Perspective], 

(5) Principal plane : [Principal]. 

(6) Vertical plane : A plane perpendicular 
to the horizon or to a horizontal plane. Ir 
perspective it Is the vertical plane passing 
through the point of sight and perpendicular 
to the perspective plane. 

plane-ashlar, 8. 

Masonry: Ashlar with smooth-worked facet 
plane bit, plane-iron, a. 

Join. : The cutter of a plane. The cutting 
edges aro generally a right line, but for some 
purposes they are made with rectangular oi 
curved grooves. They arc set in the stock at 
various angles with the sole, 45* being the 
most usual. 

piano chart, s. 

Navig. : A Mercator's chart (q.v.). 

piano-curve, s. a curve having all lt» 

points in the same plane. 

plane-director, s. A plane parallel tc 
every element of a warped surface of the Aral 
class. 

plane -figure, *. A portion of a plan* 

limited by lines either straight or curved. 
When the hounding lines are straight the 
figure is rectilinear end is called 8 polygon. 
When they are curved the figure is curvilinear. 

plane geometry, a. That part of geo- 
metry which treats of the relations and 
properties of plane figures. 

plane guide, s. 

Join. : An adjustable attachment used to 
bevelling the edges or ends of plank. 

plane of defilade, a, 

Fort. : A piano passing through the creet of 
a work parallel to the plane of sight. 

piano of perspective, s. IPerspeo 

TIVE.] 

piano of projection, s. [Projection.] 
piano of rays, 5. [Ray (1), a.) 
plane of sight, s. 

Fort. : The general level of the work, hori 
zontal or inclined. 

piano problem, s. 

Geom. : A problem which can be solved 
geometrically by the aid of the right lino and 
circle only. 

piano sailing, s. [Plain-sailing.] 
piano scalo, a. 

Sum : A scalo upon which are graduated 
chords, sines, tangents, secants, rhumbs, 
geographical miles, Ac. The scale Is princi- 
pally used by navigators in their computa- 
tions, in plotting their courses, Ac. 

plane-stock, s. 

Join. : The body of tho plane In which the 
Iron is fitted. 

piano surveying, t. 

Burv. : Ordinary Held ami topographical 
surveying, where only very limited poitiona 
of the earth s surface arc considered, nnd its 
curvature is disregarded. 

piano tablo. s. 

Surv. : An instrument used in nurveying for 
plod lug in the field without the necessity ol 
taking field notes. The plane table consists 
of a square board or limb, mounted upon a 
tripod. Two levelling plates are nttachcd, 
one to the tripod and the other to the limb, 
nnd are connected by n ball and socket Joint. 
A movable telescope «ith sights and a mag- 
net ic needle are also nttnehed. 

piano tUo, s. A fiat tile, about f.J X 10l 
inches nnd ; thick. U weighs from 2 to 24 
pounds. ITn.i:, a.] 


boil, b 6$; poTlt, ]<ftVl ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gom; thtn, jhts ; sin, a^ ; oxpoct, ^Ccnophon, oxlst. ph = t 
-cion, -ttan = shan, -tlon. ston = shun ; -lion, -§lon -- zhun. -clouo, -ttous, -slous — shua. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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plane— plani- 


plane -trigonometry* #. [TRIGONO- 
METRY.] 

plane, s. [Fr., from Lat. platanum , arc. of 
vlatunus = a plane; Gr. nhasavos (plaUinos), 
from jtAutv? (plntus) — wide, in allusion to 
tlie broa.l leaves and spreading form ; Sp., 
Port., & Hal. phctano.] [Platan.] 

1. Sing. : The same as Plane-tree (q.v.). 

2. PI. : Lindley'a English name for the Plata- 
naeea- (q.v.). 

plane-tree, s. 

B„t. : Any species of the genus Platanus 
(q.v.), of which live or six exist. They ate 
tall trees with ponderous trunks, the bark of 
which peels off annually, leaving the surface 
smooth and bare. The Oriental Plane-tree, 
Platanus o rientalis, an umbrageous tree, 
seventy to ninety feet high, has palmate leaves 
like those of the Sycamore. It is a native of 
Western Asia and Cashmere, and has been 
Introduced into British parks and plantations. 
Its smooth-grained wood is used in the East 
for cabinet-making. Nr. Honigberger says 
that in India its bruised leaves are applied to 
the eyes in ophthalmia, and its bark, boiled 
in vinegar, given in diarrluea. The Occidental 
or American Plane-tree, Platanus o ccideutalis, 
has less deeply divided and indented leaves, and 
no membranous bracts along the female flow ers. 
On the banks of the Ohio ami the Mississippi 
there are trees ten to sixteen feet in diameter. 
Called in America also Button-wood, Water- 
beech, and sycamore, and iu Canada Cotton- 
tree. A third species, often confounded with 
this one, is the Maple-leaved Plane, Platanus 
acerijolia , the species, sometimes with giant 
trunk, cultivated in some London squares. 
The Scotch or Mock-plane tree is Aar-Pseudo 
platanus. 

plane, * plain, ’playn, v.t. [Fr. planer , 
from Lit. patio, from Low Lat. plana = a 
carpenter’s plane.] 

1. Lit. : To make smooth, especially with a 
plane. (Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey v.) 

* 2. Fig. : To clear the way from difflcultiea ; 
to make smooth. (Tennyson; Princess , iv. 297.) 

plan-e-om’-e-try, pla mm- e-try, s. 

[Eng. plane , and Gr. perpov (matron) = a 
measare.] The art or process of asceituining 
the area or superficial contents of a surface. 
[Sterf.otomy.] 

olan'-er, * plaln'-er, s. [Eng. plan(e\ v. ; -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang. ; One who or that which 

planes; a planing- machine. ( Chapman : 

Homer ; (hlyssvy v.) 

2. Print. : A wooden block used to level the 
face of a forme of type betore printing. 

planer-bar, s. A device attached to a 
planer f.»r the purpose of etlerting in part the 
woik of a slotting or shaping machine. 

planer-centres, *. pi. Devices similar 
to lathe-centres for supporting small work on 
the bed of a planing- machine. 

planer bead, s. 

Mach. : The slide-rest of a planing-macliine 
or planer, 
planer tree, s. 

Bot. : A tree belonging to the genus Planera 

(q.v.). 

pla'-ncr-a, s. [Named after J. Planer, a 
German botanist.] 

B>t.: A genus of Ulmerp, having roundish 
pointed, two celled and two seeded fruits. The 
wood of Planera Abelicea, called in the old 
pharmacopoeias, Pseudosantalum creticum , is 
aromatic. P. Richardi has a valuable wood. 

pla’-ner-ite, s. [After Herr Planer ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).'] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in crystalline 
botryoidal layers lit the copper mines of 
Gumeschefsk, Ural Mountains. Hardness, 
6; sp. gr. 2*65; colour, verdigris to olive- 
green ; lustre, dull. Compos. ; a hydrous phos- 
phate of alumina with some copper and iron. 
Dana suggests that it is possibly impure Wa- 
vellite (q.v.), aud makes it a sub-species. 

plan -et, * plan ete, s. [O. Fr. planete (Fr. 
planetc), from Lat. pfaneta ; Gr. n\avr)rri$ 
(pLiuetti) — a wanderer, from n\avd<o(plana6) 
to wa»’uer, from nkayp (plane) — a wandering ; 
Sp. Port, planeta.] 

Astron.: A heavenly body which, to old- 


world observers, seemed to wander about aim- 
lessly in the sky, thus markedly contrasting 
with the orderly movements of the fixed stars. 
Subsequently it was discovered that the seem- 
ingly erratic bodies were as regular in their 
movements as the others, revolving, like the 
earth, around the sun, the aberrations arising 
from the fact that both the planets and the ob- 
servers were in motion. When they are compa- 
ratively near the earth and move thence to go 
round the sun, they seem to go in one direc- 
tion ; when they return on the other side of their 
orbit, they appear to retrograde iu tha sky. 
Shining only with reflected light, they shine 
with a steady radiance in place of twinkling 
like the fixed stars. Planets are primary or 
secondary, the former revolving around the 
sun, the latter around the primaries. The 
primary planets known to the ancients were 
five, Mercury. Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Omitting asteroids, comets, and 
meteoric rings, eight are now known, Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uianus, and Neptune. Twenty secondary 
planets are known, the Moon, two satellites 
of Mars, four of Jupiter, eight of Saturn, 
four of Uranus, and one of Neptune. The 
existence of an intermercurial primary planet 
has been suspected but not proved. The planets 
Mercury and Venus, being nearer than the 
Earth to the Sun, arc called inferior planets ; 
the others, being more distant, are termed 
superior. Another classification is sometimes 
adopted, that into intra- and extra-asteroidal 
planets, that is, those nearer and those more 
-remote from the sun than the asteroids. 
Under the first are included. Mercury, Venus, 
the Eaith, and Mars, all of which are com- 
paratively small, while the others, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are the giants 
of the system. For instance, the Earth is 
7,918 miles in diameter, and Mars 4.200, but 
Jupiter is 85.000. The intra-nsteroidal planets 
complete the annual revolution in short periods, 
the Earth, for example, in 365*26 days, while 
Neptune takes to do so 60,127 days, or about 
165 years. The minor planets, planetoids, or 
Asteroids are between Mura and Jupiter. Tbe 
Asteroids have already been described under 
that head. Of the major planets it may be 
stated that the Earth was not anciently re- 
garded as a planet, but as the centre of the 
universe, around which not only the other 
planets, but tho sun aud the fixed stars, re- 
volved. Modern research has relegated it to 
its proper place, as a comparatively insignificant 
member of t he family of planets, and a pigmy 
iu dimensions as compared with tho fixed stars, 
■whose representative we have iu the suo. Of 
tbe two planets of modern discovery, Uranus 
was discovered by Sir William llerschel in 
1781; aud Neptune, whoso existence was sus- 
pected and pla^e determined from the peiiur- 
bations w hich it caused m tho motions of Ura- 
nus, was discovered by Professor Chilli is aud 
Dr. Galle in 1S4G. Uranus and Neptune are 
invisible to the uaked eye. The visibility of 
the others is due to reflected solar light, though 
it i3 not quite sure that lho larger planets, such 
as Jupiter, may nut have some light-yielding 
powers of their own. The distance of the 
planets from tbe sun — the ceutre ot lho solar 
system — differs cnormou-Iy. While Mercury is 
about 35,4iKJ,0uu miles distant, nul the Earth 
something over 92,000, out) miles, Uranus is 
1,753,869,000, and Neptune 2,746,1198,000 miles 
distant. Their speed of motion in their 
orbits differs correspondingly, Mercury darling 
around tlie sun at a speed nine times as great 
as the deliberate sweep of the far-distant Nep- 
tune. This ditfureneo of speed is in strict ac- 
cordance with tlie theory of gravitation, the 
planets nearer the sun being exposed to the 
greater solar attraction, and needing a corre- 
spondingly greater rapidity of motion to over- 
come the energy of this attraction and main- 
tain their orbital distances. The orbits of the 
planets are not circles, but ellipses, the degree 
of departure from the circle varying. Velma 
most nearly approaches tho circle iu its orbit, 
Mercury and aomo of the planetoids being tho 
most eccentric. The plane of diurnal rotation 
does not coincide with the plane of the orbit, a 
fact which gives rise to the annual variety of 
seasons. This ecceutricity also varies greatly, 
the inclination ol tbe equatorial plane of 
Venus being apparently the greatest, while 
that of Jupiter is very small. As regards the 
density of tlie planets, that of the small is 
much greater than the large, Saturn, for in- 
stance, being only abuut oue-eighth as deuse as 
the earth. 


planet gear, s. 

Machinery: Gearing in which one or more 
cog-wheels, besides rotating on their axes, re. 
volveat ouud the wheel witn which they mesh. 

'planet-struck, ’planet stricken, 
* planet-strook, a. Atleeted by the influ- 
ence of a planet; blasted. 

** Planets, planet st ruck, real eclipse 
Then suiter d. AJtUon ; P. £., X. 414, 

planet wheel, s. 

Gearing: The exterior revolving wheel of 
the **sun and planet” motion, invented by 
James Watt. So called from its rotation 
s round another gear-wheel, which is termed 
the sun-gear. The axis of the planet-gear is 
preserved concentric ivitli the axis of tlie cen- 
tral or sun-wheel by means o? an am. The 
planet-wheel sometimes gears with an inter- 
nally cogged W'heel, ami may be driven by the 
latter, rolling around inside the larger gear- 
wheel instead of outside. [Sun-and-planet- 
wiieels.] 

plan-e-tar'-l-um, s. [I>at., from planeta = a 
planet.] A machine for exhibiting the relative 
motions of the planets and their positions in 
respect to the sun aud one another. [Orrery.] 

plan'-et-ar-y, a [Lat. planetarium, from 
planeta-'& planet; Fr. planctairc ; ital. & 
Sp. planetario.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to the planeta. 

2. Having the uature of a planet; erratic, 
revolving. 

" Planetary orba th« sun vh«y." 

li!<tck»w : Creadon, it 

3. Produced or caused by the influence of 
the planets. 

" Put up tliy gold ; Go on,— here's gold,— go on. 

Be as a planet ary plague." 

Shake sp. .* Timon of Athens. It. 1 

4. Consisting or composed of planets: as, a 
planetary system. 

*5. Wandering 

"His own errvtieal and planetary li le."— Putf #r . 
Church Out., IX. vli. 63. 

II. Astrol. : Under the domination or influ- 
ence of any particular planet. 

"Skill'd In the planetarv bonra." 

Drayton : Tie Moon.Calf. 

planetary-days, s. pi. 

Astron. tC Astrol. : The days of the week, 
five, of which are more or less directly called 
after planets. [Week.] 
planetary-nebula, s. [Nebula.] 
planetary-year, s. 

Astron. : The time taken for each planet to 
perform its revolution round the sun. 

* plan’-et-ed, a. [Eng. planet; -«/.] Belong- 
ing to or located in planeta. 

"Tell me. ye stirs ! ye pUnet*. tell me all 

Ye starr'd and ploneted iulmbibiitU." 

Young : Xigh Thoughts, lx. 

*pla-net’-ie, pla-net’-ie-al, a. [Lat 

pUineticus , from Gr. 7rAut^Ti«b? (planetikos), 
from irAai^rijs (planetcs) — a. planet (q.v.).} 
Of or pei taining to planets. 

•* According to the plonedcal relations from whence 
they receive their mimes."— iiroxene : Vulgar £ nr ours. 
bit. v.. ch. xx iL 

plan'-et-oid, s. [Eng. planet ; -oid.] 

■Jsfron. ; A minor planet, an aateroid. [Aa* 
teroid, Planet, Star.] 

plln-et-oid'-al, a. [Eng. planetoid; -al] 
Of or pertaining to the planetoids ; relating to 
a planetoid. 

’plan'-et-Ule, s. [A dimin. from planet 
(q.v.).] A little planet. 

’plange, v.i. [Lat. plango = to beat, to 
lament.] To lament. 

* plan'-sen-sjf, s . [Eng. plangcn(t); cy.) 
The quality or state of being plaogcnt ; a 
dashing or beating with noise. 

’plan'-gent, a. [Lat. planners, pr. par. of 
plango —' to beat, to dash.J Beating, dashing : 
as, a wave. 

" Tbe weltering of the plangent w»ve." 

Taylor : 1 Philip Van Art stride, 1 1ft. 

* plan -gor, s. [Lat.] Plaint, lamentation. 

" The Inin en table plangors of Thracian orphans."— 
He res. in Luglith Garner, u. 

pla-xu-, pia no-, pref. [Lat. planus = plain, 
level, plane.] A prefix attaching the qualifi- 
cation of levelness, flatness, or hardnesa, to 
the second element of the word. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, w6*e, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, », oe = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


planifolious— plant 
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f pla ni-fo-ll-ous, a. (Pref. planir, and 
LaU jAiuni = a lewtL ) 

Hot.: FlaLleaved. {Craig.) 

pla-niru'-c ter, s. (Eng. 7 ilane and meter.] 
An instrument for ascertaining the contents 
of inegular plane llgures ; a plaucumeter or 
platuiueLcr. 

pla-ni mct'-rfe, pla-nf-met'-rical,- a. 

(Eng. plan i met r[y) ; -ic, -ieal; Fr. plahinut- 
ri</> ie.) uf or perUiuiug to planimetry; 
obtained by planimetry. 

pla nlaT- e trjf, s. (Planeomethy.) 

plan -iag, pr. j ur., a., & a. (Plane, v.J 

A. & B, As pr. par. <£ particip. adv. : (See 
the verbj. 

C. vli au&sf. ; The act of smoothing the 
surface of wood, d:e. t with a plane. 

planing machine, a. 

]. H'ourf ; A machine for truing up and 
facing boards or the sides of timbers. When 
It also works the edges, it is kuowu also as an 
adg**r; when tlie edges are respectively 
tougued and grooved, they are known as 
matelied, are said to be matched up; when 
the stutf is moulded or dressed lu ornamental 
shape, the machine is known as a Moulding* 
machine. 

2. Metal-working: A machine in which a 
metallic object dogged to a traversing-table 
Is moved against a relatively llxed cutter. In 
practice, the cutter is adjusted in a stock, 
and is usually fed automatically between 
almkea. 

pla ni-pen'-ne?, pla-nl-pen-na’-tes, 
pla ni pen'-ni a, s. pi. [ f -at. planus = fiat, 
and pc-Miw = a feather, a wing.] 

Entom. : A sub-order of Neuropteroua In- 
sects, having Hut W'ings. The fore and liind 
pair are similar, the hind ones not broader 
than the others. IzirYie rarely aquatic. 
Tnl*c*s : Mcgaloptcra, including the Myrmele- 
oulid®, llciueroUiid.e. ami MautisjiidiC ; 
Sahdic, and Panoipid.c (q.v.). 

pla ni pet’ a-lous, a. IPref. planU , and 
Lug. i*UUtn\*. \ 

B>t. : Having flat petals or leaves; flat- 
leaved, planifolious. 

plan'-lsh, i*./. [Plane, v.] To make smooth 
or plane; to beat, as metals, with hammers, 
t ill pel fectly smooth ; to polish by hammer- 
ing. (Planishing, C.J 

pl£n ISh or, a. [Eng. planish; -rr.j One 
who or that which planishes ; specif., a thin 
flat-ended tool, used by turners for smoothing 
brass- work. 

plin -ish ing, pr. par., a., & a. (Planish. 1 

A. A B. As pr. ]xir. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb;. 

C. «4s sitbst. : An operation iu which sheet- 
metal is condensed, smoothed, mid toughened 
upon a smooth anvil, by the blows of a ham- 
mer, having a very slightly convex face, and 
called a planishiug-liamincr. 

planishing hammer, s. [Planishing] 

planishing rollers, «. rl The second 
pair of rollers in pre pining coining-metal. 

planlshlng-staUo, s. 

Cnpi>ersmithtng : A beiteh stake, or small 
anvil, for holding the plate when under the 
action of u pluuishiug-hamincr. 

plln'-I sphere, a. IPref. plant -, and Eng. 
sphere.] 

1, Tho rcpresi iitatioi upon a plane of the 
circles of the zodiac. 

2. Any contrivance In which piano surfaces 
move upon one another to fullil any uf tho 
Uses of u celestial globe. 

pl&n 1 Sph6r-Ic, a. lEng. planisphere); 
•ic.J Ot or peitaiulng to a plunlsphere. 

pl&rik, " planlce, s. [Lat. planca — a board, 
a plank , !• r. plum he ; lint, plunk ; Jiw. planka ; 
Ger. A Dun. jtlunke . J 

l, hit . ; A broad piece of sawed tiinWr 
thicker Until a hom'd ; specif., a piece of timber 
b'tween 1$ and 4 inches thick, and more than 
(I inches wide. 

** There U out » p/ani of tlie hnll nr tbedw-k.'* 

it if run : Mnnfrrd. 1L S. 


2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Anything resembling a plank ; a slab. 

** A monument of lrro*toae. with a tWau* of tuAibls 
themm.'”— »'W; A then. Oxon,, vol. it 

(2) Anything serving as a support. 

" Thla U Intk-eU the only plank we Lav© to trust to." 
~Sharp : Scrvunu, vot L, »er. 8. 

(3) A principlo or article of a political or 
other prog r:n nine or platform. I Platform.] 

"They should he made plank* lu the Liberal jiLst- 
form.’— Weekly Lcho, bejiL 6, IWS. 

*11 To walk the plank: A mode of drowning 
their captives practised by pirates, by whom 
they were compelled to walk along a plank 
laid across the bulwark until they overbalanced 
it and fell into tho water. 

*' 1 got ruy back uji at that and they walked tM 
plank." — Scribner * Magazine, Nov., 187*, pt M. 

planlt bed, a. A bed of boards, raised a 
few inchvs trom the floor, oa which prisoners 
are compelled to sleep during short senteueea, 
or the earlier stages of a long conlineinent. 
No mattress is allowed, but a thin pillow, and a 
bed-covering, consisting of two blankets and a 
mg, liesides sheets, are issued to all prisoners 
on plank-beds. This statement relates to Brit- 
ish, and not to American prisons. 

planlt hook, 0 . A pole with aa iron hook 
at the end, with which quarry men, miners, 
and others shift their runs or wheeling-planks, 
as occasion requires. 

plank-plant, s. 

Bot. : Bossiwa Scolopcndrium. 

plank-revetment, $. 

Fort. ; Board lining of an embrasure or 
covering of a rampart. 

plank -road, plank -way, s. A road 
of transverse plunking laid on longitudinal 
sleepers. Common m America. 

plank-sheer, a. 

ShipbuiUl. ; A plank resting on the heada of 
the top timbers of the frames or ribs. 

plank-way, s. (Flank road.] 

pl&rik, v.t. [Blank, s.] 
i. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: To cover or lay with planks; to 
form of planks. 

2. Fig. : To lay down, as on a table ; to 
table, to pay out. (Applied to money.) (Winer.) 

3. To split and cook oq u board, os a shod. 

IL Technically: 

1. Hut-making ; To harden by felting. Said 
of hat- bodies alLer forming. 

2. Spinning: To unite slivera of wool In 
forming roving. 

plank’- lag, pr. par. & s. (Flank, *.) 

A. As pr. par. : (Sea the verb). 

B, substantive : 

1. Shipbuild. : The skin or wooden covering 
of plunk on the exterior and interior surfaces 
of Liic ribs and on tlie beams. 

2. Spinning : The spliciug together of slivera 
of long-stapled wool. 

3. Steam : The lagging or clothing of a a team - 
cylinder. [Cleadinu.] 

planking-clamp, a. 

Shipwright. : An implement for bending a 
straku against the ribs of n vessel and hold- 
ing it till secured by bolts or treenails. 

planking maclilno, s. A machine la 

which hat- bodies are planked. 

planlting-sorew, 8. An Implement for 
stunning plunks uguiuat the ribs of vessels. 

plank'~ton, S. Pelagic beings collectively. 

• pl&nk'-y, * plank-lo, a. IFng. plank; -y.) 
Constructed orempused of planks. 

** Ue came before the planki* 

C Ad/srst'i 11 : Humeri llbtd xlL 

" plftn'-lSss, o. tllng. plan ; dess.] Destitute 
of a plan. 

pl&n’ nor, s. (Eng. plan; -er.l One who 
plans, conlrives, devises, or prtqccU ; a pro- 
jr-ebir, a deviser. 

pia no tpref. IFlani-.] 
plano-comprcEScd, a. 

y.’of. .* Com pressed down to a flattlsh aurface, 
as Foim iutiu. 


plano-concave, a. Plane on one slda 

ami concave on the other : as, a plano-ooncavt 
lens. [Lens.] 

0 plano conical, a. Plane or flat on one 

side and conical on the other. 

" Some few we pin nty-conic d , wlio*e niwrtlflei Is In 
pert level brtweeu botli emiji.*— drew; Munrutn. 

plano-convex, a. Plane oa one side and 
convex on the other : as, a plano-convex lena. 
(Lens.] 

piano-horizontal, a. Having a level 

horizontal surface or }>ositioin 

pin no -orbicular, a. Plane on one sldi 

and spherical on the other. 

piano subulate, o. Smooth and swl- 
ahaped. (Subulate.] 

• plan dg'-ra-phlst, s. [Pref. piano-; Or. 
ypa<f>uj {jraphxf) = 10 delineate, and Eng. stiff, 
-ish] A surveyor, a plan or mu]*-makcr. 

"All planogr iphkt* vt the Holy City."— IV. M. 
Thom tun; Land and the Houk (.Sou* Arm Palexlinei, 
p. 42 L 

plan d-ll'-te^, s. [Pref. piano-, and Gr. XiBox 
(lithos) =■ a stone.] A fossil worm-truck. 

pla-nom'-c ter, a. (Eng. plane, and meter.] 
A Inal or plane surface on which ai tides are 
tested for straightness and level. It aUurda « 
standard gauge lor plaue a induces. 

pla nom'-e-try, s. lEng. planometer; -y.\ 
The act of measuring or ganging plane aur^ 
facea ; the act or art of using a plunomcter. 

pi An-or'-bia, s. ( Pref. plan{o)-, and Lat. orM# 
= a circle.] 

Zool. it Palccont. : A genus of Limmeid®; 
shell discuidal, dextra), and many-whoiled J 
aperture crescentic, peristome thin. Known 
species 145, from North America, Europe, 
India, and China ; fossil sixty, from the 
W’ealden onward. (S. P. IFooduoird.) The 
former occur in stagnant pools, ditches, and 
gently running brooks, adheung to flags and 
other aquatic plants, iluuy sjiecies in tba 
United States. 

plant, * plantc, * plaunt, * plauntc, 
* plontc, s. [A.JS. vtantc, Irom Lilt, pianta 
= a pla.it, the sole 01 the toot, from the same 
root aa Gr. nAart»« (profits) = spreading, broad; 
l)ut. plant ; Dan. planlt; Sw., t>p., & Port. 
plauta ; l tal. juu/tfu.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) lu the same sense as II. L 

(2) A sapling. 

* (3) A shoot, a cutting. 

*' Yeve mo & plant of Unike blessed tree." 

Chaucer : C. T* M4L 

• (4) The sole of the foot. 

" Kuottte to},'*. a»i| nla nt* nf clay 
bevke iur etiev, or love delay." 

Urn J union ; of Oheron 

2. Fig. : A plan, a dodge, a swindle, a trick; 
a planned theft or rubbeiy. {Slang.) 

M I will away from Loudon a w<*ek and nioro. my 
dear, oil a plant,"— /ftvken* : Oliver J urat, ch. xxxlx. 

In this sense Mr. A. S. Palmer coimiders 
the word to be tlm O. Kr. plant = a plan. 

IL Technically: 

1. Nat. Science : Linnrrus dolbied a ]dant aa 
an organised body (I wing) possessed of life, 
but not of fi cling. In his coutrnsti'd detlni- 
turn of an animal, he assigned the latter life, 
feeling, and voluntary motion, itnplving tliat 
if a plant moved it did not do so voluntarily, 
llis dctlnil ion is essriitiiilly accurafi 1 . With 
regard to nil the higher members iff the Vege- 
table and Animal Kingdoms, there Is nod til- 
cult y in saying which is a plant and which ia 
an nninnil. .some MiiimsaH. sVe., have a cer- 
tain sensitiveness vvlu-n touched, but nntwith- 
stainling this they are ebarly plants. But 
"Nulura non f <cit haltns" fNulure dees not 
make leaps, that is, abrupt transitions) ; and 
the humbler tu mbers «*t the Ivvo kingdoms 
me ho elo.M-ly akin, that whether sp<m^r> were 
nniuml or veg Mablc waa onee a deUiinblo 
question. Hi'iiigh in»w they me considered 
eoinpnund animals, while again many of 
Ehren berg's lufusm in, once nuiketl usaiiininls, 
now flgure as humble Aiguls. Fluiits tlerivi 

their lit .orvetly from tlie imneiul 

kingdom, animals do so only through the in 
terventnmol plants. Tho laltei me, its k i uJo. 
eoiu]s>Ki'd elii-tl) of carbon, li>dr>-gen, and 
oxygen . aninials hiive nitnigerias well. Hants 
generally ahsoib carbon dioxide, and givo 


boll, boy: pokt, : cat, ^ell, chorus, 5litn. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, cxlsL ing. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -{ion, -§lon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious shus, -bio, -die, Ac. = bpl, d^L 
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forth oxygen ; animals reverse the process. 
With slight exceptions cellulose and chloro- 
phyll are distinctively vegetable productions. 
A plant consists of a root, of orgaus of vegeta- 
tion, and organs of reproduction. It may be 
annual, biennial, or perennial (q.v.). It may 
be a herb, an underslirub, a shrub, or a tree. 
It may be evergreen, or have deciduous leaves. 
In winter there is a suspension of assimilative 
power and growth, like the hybernation of 
animals. The close of petals and the folding 
of leaves at night in some plants suggest their 
sleep. Like animals sooner or later they die. 
I»e Candolle conjectured that the known 
plants were from 110,000 to 120,000. 

Much uncertainty exists as to the place in 
the system of many species of fossil plants, 
and scientific names frequently indicate that 
doubt. Though there is lunch doubt as to 
fruit, there is more as to leaves, for they often 
have the same form and venation in orders 
remotely apait from eaeli other. Hence at 
present the vegetable unit is much less valu- 
able than the animal in investigating fossils. 
The first appearance of plants seems to have 
beeu in the Silurian rocks ; they were prob- 
ably Algae. In the Upper Silurian Acrogens 
and Conifers first appear. The Acrogens 
greatly predominated during the Carboniferous 
period ; tlie Cycads attained their maximum 
during the Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous. 
Dicotyledons began apparently before the close 
of the Cretaceous, and became dominant in 
the Tertiary. 

2. Coma., Manuf., Ac. : The tools, machin- 
ery, apparatus, and fixtures, as used in a par- 
ticular business; that which is necessary to 
the conduct of any trade or mechanical busi- 
ness or undertaking. 

plant ancestor, s. 

Anthrop.: A mythic plant from which a 
savage tribe claims to be descended. [Totem.] 

"Now ii mi animal, regarded m au original pro. 
gemtor, is therefore reverentially treated, so. too, may 
we expect the plnnCnncettur will be."— Spencer.* 
Sociology (ed. is; 6), L 883. 

plant bugs, *. pi. [Phytocor.e.] 
plant cane, s. 

Agric.(PL): The crop of original plants of 
the sugar-cane, produced from the germs 
placed in the ground or land of the first 
growth, as distinguished from ratoons. [Ra- 
toon.] ( Goodrich <£ Porter.) 

plant cutter, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : Any bird of the genus Pliytotoms, 
sr the genus itself. 

2. PI. : The family Phytotomidie. 

plant-eating, a. Eating or subsisting 
on plants; phytophagous. 

Plant-eating beetles: [Phytophaoa). 

plant lice, s. pL [Aphides.] 
plant-name, s. 

1. Pot. : The popular name of a plant as 
distinguished from its scientific name. 

“The E-D.S.'s ’ Dictionary of English Plant-names * 
will be completed this year."— .\ote* & Queriet, May 8. 
1883, p. 846. 

2. Anthrop. : The name of a tribe or of an 
individual, supposed to be derived from a 
plant-ancestor (q.v.). 

plant of gluttony, s. 

Bot. : Camus sutcica. So called by the 
Highlanders because tlie berries, which are 
eaten by children, are said to impart an 
appetite. 

* plant-plot, s. Cultivated land. 

•• Plant-plots, groves, or parks.”— Holland: Camden, 
p. 100. 

plant-spirit, s. 

Cor.par. llelig. : A spirit supposed to dwell 
in and animate a plant or tree. [TaEE-sPiaiT.] 

" Explanation of the conceived shape of the plant- 
spirit.' —Spencer : Sociology (ed 1876). i. SM. 

plant worship, s. 

Compar. Rcliq.: The adoration of certain 
plants, in the belief that they are animated by 
spirits. [Tree-worship.] 

•* Plcmt-vorthip, then, like the worship of Idols and 
animals, is an aberrant species of ancestor-worship.*'— 
Spencer: Sociology (ed. 1. 3 bJ. 

plant, * plaunt, v.t. & i. [A.S. geplantian ; 
Lat. planto ; lcel. A Sw. plmiUt ; Dut .plantm ; 
Dan. plante ; Sp. is Purl, plantar ; ItaL 
plantare. J 


A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To put or set in the ground and cover, as 
seed for growth. 

2. To set in the ground for growth, as a 
young tree or shrub. 

If forest trees are properly planted and thinned, 
little pruning is required. — Balfour ; Botany, 5 118. 

3. To furnish with plants ; to fill or supply 
with vegetables, fruit-trees, flowers, &c, ; to 
lay out with growing plants. 

“ Planting of countries Is like planting of wooda.*— 
Bacon: Essays; 0/ Plantations. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To engender, to generate ; to set the 
seed or germ of. 

“Solomon himself knew on other course to ensure a 
growing, flourishing, practice of virtue In mane 
mature, or declining age, but hy planting It In hia 
youth." — South : Sermons, voL V., aer. L 

* 2. To fix firmly ; to implant. 

•'The fool hath planted in hta memory 
An army of good words." 

Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, liL 8. 

*3. To set or fix upright; to fix in the 
ground. ( Dryden : Virgil ; /Eneid viii. 2.) 

4. To set down ; to place on the ground. 

“ I plant my foot npon tbia ground of trust." 

Cowper: Hope. 

* 5. To fix, to establish. 

“Whose dwelling God hath planted here In bliss.* 
Milton : P. L., is. 684. 

6. To settle ; to supply tbe first inhabitants 
of ; to establish. 

“The state of Delaware was planted in 1610 by 
Lord l)e la W arr under a patent granted hy James L 
— Taylor : Word* & Places, cli. IL 

* 7. To fix the position of ; to locate. 

“A town, in truth (saith he), finely built, but fool- 
lahly planted."— Bel iguice Wottonianee, p. 9. 

8. To introduce and establish ; aa, To plant 
Christianity in a country. 

9. To set and direct or point ; as, To plant 
caonon against a tort. 

10. To set or place firmly; aa, To plant a 
ladder against a wall. 

11. To mark a person out for plunder or 
robbery ; to conceal, or place. ( Slang Did.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To perform the act of ] »lan ting ; to sow 
the seeuo. 

I have planted, A police watered, hnt God gave the 
increase."— l Corinthian* iii. 6. 

* 2. To settle or establish colouies ; to 
colonise. 

* plant -a~ble,«. [Eng. plauf; -a&7<?.] Capable 
of being ’plan ted ; fit to be planted. 

plant -a cruive, plant-a-crew, s. [Prob. 
from Fr. plant = a plantation, a bed ; d = 
to, and erne = increase, growth.] A small 
inelosure for the purpose of raising colewort 
plants. (Scotch.) 


* plant-age (age ns ig), 5 . [Fr. = planta- 
tion, or perhaps from l,at. plantago — plan- 
tain.] Anything planted ; plants, herbs. 

" Aa true aa ateel, as plant age to the moon.* 

Shakerp. : Troilus <t Cretsula, ill. a. 

plan tag in-a -56-26, planta gin'-e-aa, 

s. pi. [Lat. plantago, geuit. plantagin(is) ; 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -uceic, -e<e.] 

Bot. : Ribworts ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Cortu sales. Herbaceous 
plants with or without a stem. Leaves flat 
and ribbed or taper aud fleshy. Flowers in 
spikes, solitary ; calyx four-parted, persistent ; 
corolla membranous, mouopetaloua, tlie bmb 
four-parted ; sta- 
mens four; ovary 
two- rarely four- 
celled ; ovules 
solitary, twin, or 
indefinite ; cap- 
sule membra- 
nous, dehisciog 
transversely. 

Distr i b ution 
world - wide. 

Known genera 
three, species 120 
(Lindlcy), about 
fifty (Sir J. 

Hooker). British 
genera two, Lit- 
torella and Plan- 
ts go (q.v.). PLANTAOO MAJOR. 

plan ta' go, s. [Lat.] [Plantain.] 

Bot. ; Plantain, Ribgrass ; the typical genus 
of the order Plautaginacese (q.v.). Herbs, 



with biaexual flowers ; corolla with an ovate 
tnbe aod a four-partite, reflexed limb ; 
atamens four; capsule two to foor-celled, 
two-, four-, cr many-seeded, opening trans- 
versely. Mucilaginous and astringent. 
Known species about forty-eigbt. They aru 
most abundant lo temperate aDd cold con utrieg, 
and are common weeds in the United States 
and many parts of the Eastern continents. 
Among well-known species are Plantago major, 
the Greater, P. media , the Hoary, P. lanceolata, 
the Ribwort, P. maritime, the Seaside, and P. 
Corotiopue , tbe Buckshorn Plaiutain (q v.). 
These are commoo io partaof Europe. P. Psyb 
lium has been found iu Jersey, P. argentea in 
Ireland, and P. arenaria in England, but they 
are not truly wild. In India the leaves ol P. 
major are applied to bruises. P. Coronopns it 
diuretic. Demulcent drinks can be made from 
P. PsyUium , P. arenaria , and P. Cynope. The 
seeds of P. Psyllium and P. Ispaghula, treated 
with hot water, yield a mucilage given in 
India in diarrhoea, dysentery, catarrh, gonor- 
rhoea, and nephritic diseases. P. amplexi - 
caulis is used in India in phthisis, snake- 
poison, intermittent fever and ae an external 
application in ophthalmia. The aeeda of P. 
arenaria were believed by De Candolle to be 
nsed in the manufacture of muslins. Soda ia 
obtained in Egypt from P. squarrosa. 

plan '-tain (1), 5. [Fr., from Lat. plantaginem, 
aeeus. of pla ntago = plantain, from its flat, 
apreadiog leaf.) 

Bot. : The genus Plantago (q.v.). 

H The Water Plantain is the genua Alisma, 
and specially Alima Plantago, 


pl&n'-tain (2), *. [Sp. platano.) 

Pofany ; 

1. Musa paradisiaca A small tree closely 
akin to the Banana (q.v.), from whicl it differs 
in not having purple spots on its stem. The 
fruit also is 
larger aod more * 
angular. It is ex- 
tensively culti- 
vated through* - 
out India, where ( 
its leaf is used 
for dressing blis- 
tered wounds 
aud as a rest for 
the eye in oph- 
thalmia. Pow- 
dered and dried, 
it is used to stop 
bleeding at tlie 
nose. The fruit 
ia delicious 
and thoroughly 
wholesome. When unripe it is cooling and 
astringent, and very useful in diabetes. The 
root is anthelmintic, and the sap is given to 
allay thirst in cholera. (Calcutta Exhib . Rep.) 

2. The fruit of Musa paradisiaca. 

“The yams and plantains did not suit stomach* 
accustomed to good oatmeal."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng ^ 
cb. xxiv. 

plaint ain-e a ter, 5. [Musophaoa.) 

plantain-tree, s. [Plantain (2).] 



PLANTAIN. 

L Fruit; 2. Section of Fruit. 


* plant -al, a. [Eng. plant ; -a?.) Of or per- 
taining to plants. 

" The most degenerate souls did at last sleep In tbe 
bodies of trees, aud grew up merely luto planted life.* 
—More : Immort. of the Soul, hk. iii., cb. i. 


* plan- tan, * plan-tane, s. [Plantain, 2.) 

plan'-tar, a. [Lat. plantaris , from planta 
= the sole of the foot.] Of or pertaining to 
the sole of the foot: as, the plantar muscle. 


plan-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. plantatio , from plan- 
tatus, pa. par. of planto = to ph*nt ; Fr, 
plantation; Sp. plantation ; Hal. plantusione.) 

* 1. The act or practice of planting : 

(1) The act of planting or settling in the 
ground for growth. 

(2) Tbe act of planting, settiug, or es- 
tablishing a colony. 

(3) The introduction or establishment 

" Episcopacy must be cast out of this church, after 
possession here from the first plantation of Chris- 
tianity iu this island ."— King Charles : Eikon basdike. 

2. That which is planted ; a place planted : 

(1) A small wood ; a piece of ground planted 
with trees or shrubs for the purpose of pro- 
ducing timber or of preserving game. Ac. 

“A fox was seen crossing a ride that ruua through tb* 
plantation."— Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we. wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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• (1) A colony, or original settlement in a 
new country. 

*' Plantation! or colonies la dutant countries, art- 
either »uch where the Uadi we cUirned hy right 
of occupaucy uuly, by Audios tlietfl deaert auu uii* 
cultivated. and peoellug them from tbe mother 
country; or where, when airily cultivated. they h»v* 
bcca cither gained hy coimue»t, or ceded to us hy 
Ueatle*.'— Comment., ) 4. (Lutrod.) 

•J The term was originally applied speelf. 
to tbe British settlements in America. 

(3) Specif., in the United States, West 
and East Indies, a large estate, cultivated 
chiefly by negroes or natives, who live in a 
distinct community on the estate, under the 
control of the proprietor or manager: as, a 
cotton plantation. 

plant' cr, 5. (Eng. plant, v. ; -er.) 

L Literally: 

1. One who plants, sets, or cultivates : as, a 
planter of corn. (Philips: Cider , i. 41.) 

2. Ono who owns a plantation. (Chiefly 
io the Uoited States aod the West Indies.) 

M From the experience of our planter*, slavery ts « 
little adv-wUgeous to the neuter as to the slave. — 
Bum* : Euayt, pL 11.. eaa. IL. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. One who plants, settles, or establishes, 
as a colony. 

“It wivs a place 


* 2. One who introduces, disseminates, or 
establishes; an introducer, a disseminator. 

" U(vd these writings differed from the sermons of 
the flint planter* of Christianity In history or doctrine, 
they would have l*?ea rejected by those churches 
which they had formed.'— Addison. 

3. A piece of timber, or the naked trunk of 
a tree, one end of which is firmly planted in 
the bed of a river, while tbe other rises near 
the surfaee of the water, a dangerous ob- 
struction to vessels navigating the rivers of 
the Western United States. (Bartlett.) 

4. A person engaged in the fishing trade. 
(A> w/ou ndla mi.) 

plant'-cr d6m, s. (Eng. planter ; -dom.) 
Planters collectively. (IF. //. Russell.) 

plant'- cr- ship, s . (Eng. planter; -ship.] 

The occupation, business, or position of a 
planter; the management of a plantation, as 
in the United States, West Indies, Ac. 

*plftn'-tl-cle,a. [A dimin. from pfanf (q.v.).] 
A little or young jdant ; a plant in embryo. 

t plAn ti gra’-da, s. pi. (Eat. planta = the 
eole of the foot, and gradus = a step.] 

Zool. : A section of the Car- 
nivora, embracing those which 
apply the whole or nearly the 
whole of the sole of the foot 
to the ground in progressive 
motion. Example, the Bears, 
the Badgers. (Owen.) 



1 pi Au - ti - grade* a. & s. 

[PLANTIORADA.] 

A. Asodj.: Walk- 
ing on the sole of 
the foot ; pevtain- 


FTX)T OF BEAR. 


the foot ; pertain- 
ing or belonging 
to the P’.antigrada. 


B. As subst. : Any member of the section 
Plant igrada (q.v.). 


plant'-Ing, * plaunt-yng, pr. par., a., A s. 
[Plant, v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. udj. : (See 
the veib). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. The act, process, or practice of act ting 
seeds or plants in the ground for cultivation ; 
the formation of plantations. 

• 2. That which Is planted ; a plant, a 
plantation. 

" F.vcry plttuntyng that my fndtrof bevene hath iu»t 
pUuutld suluil Uj dnvwen up 01 tb« rooto. '— WycUjfr : 
if it t hoc xv. 

II. Arch. : The laying of Ilia first courses of 
atone In n foundation. 


•plant -loss. a. [Eng. plant, a. ; -?m».] Des- 
titute of plants or vegetation ; barren. 

• plant' iSt, s. [Eng. plant, a. ; rtlmin. aufi*. 
.let.) A little plant ; mi undeveloped or rudi- 
mentary pluht, 

* plant' -Hng, s. (Eng. plant, s. ; dim. aufT. 

-Zirtfif.] A little plant. 


* plan-too'-rq-^y, *. (Eng. planter), and 
Gr. Kpariu* (kraUd) = to rule.) 

1. Government by planters. 

2. The body of planters collectively. 

plant'-nlo* s. (Fr., dimin. from plante = a 
plant.]* The embryo of a plant. 

plan -u-la, s. [Lat. a little plane, dimin. from 
planus = level, flat.] 

Zool. : A minute, ciliated, cylindrical marine 
animal. It is the embryo of the Corynida. 

pl&nx'-ty, s. (Cf. Lat. plango ~ to lament.] 
Music: A melody, so called by Irish and 
Welsh harpers. They were not always of the 
doleful character their name would seem to 
imply. Also called a Lameot. 

•plap, t’.i. (From the sound; cf. plop.) To 
plop, to splash. 

“They plopped up mu! down by tbelr pool/’— 
Thackeray : Roundabout taper*, x. 

plaque (quo as k), s. (Fr.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An ornamental plate of china or other 
ware upon which pictures are painted. 

"Plaque* an? multiplying upon the face of tbe 
earth with frightful celerity. — Harper * Monthly, 
June, ISS-2. p. 11S. 

2. A brooch ; the plate of a clasp. 

IL A rt : A flat plate of metal upon which 
enamels are painted ; hence, the word is 
applied to the small enamels themselves, done 
at Limoges in the fifteenth century. 

• plAsh (1), * plasche, * pleash, s. (0. Dot. 

plasch = a puddle ; cf. Ger. (onomat.) plutscht-n 
st to splash, to dabble; Dan. pladske ; Sw. 
plaska; Eng. splash.) 

1. A small pool of standing water; a large 
puddle, a pond. 

M [ItJ rages, fuamea. against a mountain* dashes. 

And in recoil*, makes meadowc* standing plrashe*.' 

brown* : Britannia* Pastorals, L L 

2. A splash. 

plash - wheel, s. A dash-wheel (q.v.). 

pl&sh (2), s. (Plash (2), v.) A braneh of a 
tree, partly cut or lopped, then bent down 
and interwoven with other branches, so as to 
form a thick, close fence. ( Miller .* Gardener's 
Dictionary.) 

plAsh (I), v.i. Si t. (Plash (l), s.] 

A. Intrans. : To dabble in water; to splash ; 
to make a splashing^noise. 

*• Far below hlui plashed the waters.” 

Longfellow : Hiawatha. avL 

B. Transitive: 

1. To splash or make a splashing sound in. 

2. To splash or sprinkle, as a wall, with 
colouring matter, so as to produce an imita- 
tion of granite. 

plash (2), v.t. (Pleach, r.] To cut partly 
ami intertwine tho branches or boughs of, as 
in a hedge; to strengthen by interweaving the 
boughs or twigs of. 

" Piathiw 1 tb« bough** that grow* thick* out of th* 
»ydw*.'— Golding* : Ccemr, fo. 65. 

plash'-St, *. (Eng, plash ( 1), s. ; dimin. sutf. 
-cl.] A little pond ; a puddle. 

plash' mg, pr. par. or a. (Plash (I), r.] 

plash -mg ly, ado. (Eng. ptashing; dy.) In 
a plashing manner ; with a plash or splash. 
•\Soina licrtvy rnliulrup* full plathingly." — Ihiily 
Hew*, July 15, I88L 

‘ pi Ash’ oot, *. (PLAsn (2), v.) A fence 
made of brandies offices intertwined. 

” Every /dash-tot (nerve* ] for apluglc* to catch them.” 
—Carrw: Surrey of Corn km IL 

pl dsli y, * plash lo, a. (Eng .plash (l),s. ; -y.] 

1. Watery; abounding with plashes or pud- 
dles. (iron&u*jrfJi ; Excursion, bk. viii.) 

2. Marked or speckled, ns if with splashes 
of a colouring liquid. 

plasm, s. (Or. nhderpa (plasma), from jrAao-aw 
(plassa) =r to mould, to form.] 

* 1. Onl. lung. : A mould or matrix, in 
which anything Is moulded or formed to a 
pnrtirnlnr shape. (M'ooifictmf ; On Fossils.) 

2. Biol.: [1’lasma (1)]. 

pl&j' raa(l), s. [Plasm ] 

I. Biol. : The viscous material nf n cell from 
winch the new developments take place ; 
formless, elementary matter. 


2. Chrm.: [Protoplasm], 

3. Anal. ; The fluid part of the blood U 
which the red corj'Uscles float. Called also 
Liquor sanguinis, la 1,000 j>arts of blood 
there are of corpuscles 326*2, of plasma 670*8. 
There is a plasma of lymph, and of chyle. 

plas ma (2), s. [Gr. irpdaipos (pmsinos) =» 
leek-green. Originally writteu Prasma, but 
corruj'ted by tbe Italians to Plasma, (fvin^.)] 
Min.: A bright to leek-green variety of 
chalcedony, sometimes almost emerald gieen ; 
feebly translucent; lustre, somewhat oily; 
fracture, sub-vitreous, probnbly due to a smab 
amount of opal-silica present. It is rathei 
rare, aod was much esteemed by the ancient* 
for engraving upon. 

• plas mftt'-ic, * pl&$ m&t'-Ic-al, a. [Gr 

7rAao>anxdv (plasmatikos), from irAd opat (plas 
ma) = a plasm (q.v.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to plasma; having the 
nature of plasma. 

2. Having the power or property of giving 
form or shape ; shaping. 

• plds ma'-tion, s. [I^at. plasmatio, from 
plasfna (genit. plasmal is) = plasm (q.v.).] The 
act of giving form or shape to ; forming, for- 
mation. 

•* The nlasmation or creation of Adam U reckoned 
among tue getterutiona."— Grafton : Chron., pt. L, p. 6. 

• plaf -ma tor. s. [Lat.] One who forma or 
creates ; a creator. 

"Tbe *overelgn platmator. God Almighty."— Urqu* 
hart: Rabelai*. bk. 11., ch. viii, 

• pla^-ma-ture* s. (Low Lat. plasmatura.) 
Form, sha]>e. 

plas'-mio, a. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to plasma. 

pla$' min* s. [Eng. plasm(a); -in (C7ur?n.).] 
Chem. : A constituent of the blood to wbich 
is attributed the property of spontaneous co- 
agulation. It is soluble in water, and is do- 
posited in flocka from its solution in sulphate 
of sodium by saturation with chloride of 
sodium. When heated to 100’ it becomes in- 
soluble in water, and when dissolved in 20 
parts of water, it solidifies after a few minutes 
to a colourless jelly. 

plas mo di um, s. [Eng., &c. plasma, and 
Gr! el dog (eidos) = form.) 

Biol. : A large jelly-like mass formed by an 
aggregation of amcebas. From it are developed 
fungoid organisms and their spores. It exists 
specially in Myxomycetous Fungals. It has 
an amoeboid motion. 

plas mog'-o ny, s. [Eng., &c. plasma, and 
Gr. yoio, (gone) = offspring.] 

Biol. : The generation of an organism from 
a plasma. (Jvossifer.) 

plas mol' 6 gy, • Minute or microscopic 
aoutoiny. 

plas - ter, plals' ter (al as a), * plals'- 
tcr, * plas tro, s. IO. Fr. piastre (Fr. ;dd- 
tre); A.ii. plaster, from I Jit. emplastrum == u 
plaster ; Gr. ipnhaarpov (rmphxstt'on), for »>i- 
TrAaoroi' (emplaston), from ipnhooow (empln^o) 
= to daub on : *V- (cm-) = «V (rn ) = in, on, 
ami TrAdao-m (pkr.v»6) = to mould ; Dut- j'kw- 
ter ; !Sw. plaster; Ger. pjlaster.) 

1. Building: 

(1) Calcined gypsum or snlphato of lime, 
used, when mixed with wat^r, for finishing 
walls, for moulds, ornaments, casts, luting, 
cement, Ac. The hydrated sulphate of lime 
is calcined at a ln*at of about 300° Fail., mid 
parting with 20 per cent of water fulls into :i 
white powder. While it decrcj'itates it docs 
not decompose, like limestone, lmt Is greedily 
absorbent of wntei , and by combination there 
with iM-eomes again solid. [Cement.] 

•’Tb* pla*ter. or *tecco. t» *xtmn*ly hard. *mt la • 
clliun la* dry may equal in aulldll) ami Uura- 

tlatt.** — Kuttace Italy, vol. II., cli. I. 

(2) A composition of lime, sand, and wntrr, 
with or without hair us n bond, and used Ul 
cover walls and ceilings. 

2. Phttrm.: An unci mum compound, united 
either in a powder or some metallic oxide, 
nnd spread on lim n, silk, or leather, for Con- 
venience of external application. 

*| The use of the form fluster is restricted 
by medical men to applications of piaster of 
Paris. (Stunt.] Plunder is n whter term: 
ns, diachylon p/iiis/er, court ; dander. 
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plaster— pi atanace S3 


plaster-east, s. A copy of an object 
obtained by pouring plaster of Paris mixed 
with water into a mould which forms a copy 
of the object in reverse. 

plaster of Paris, s. [Gypsum.] 


plaster-splint, s. (Splint.] 


plaster-stone, s. (Gypsum.1 

plas -ter, plals-ter (al as a), * plais’-ter, 
* plays- ter, v.t. [O. Fr. ploslrer (Fr. pld- 
trer), from piastre = plaster (q.v.).] 

1. To cover or overlay with plaster, a3 the 
walls or ceilings of a house. 

** Of fill his houses ho had abroad In the conntrey, he 
had not one wall plaUtered , nor rouyh cast.”— .Vert A .• 
Plutarch, |j. 2X>. 

2. To cover with a plaster, as a wound or 
aore. 

3. To bedaub ; to cover coarsely or thickly : 
as, To plaster one's fat e with paint, 

t 4. To spread coarsely or thickly. 

"But liadst tliMU s©en her p'atetrr'd up before, 

Tw.is so unlike a face It seem'd a sore." 

Dn/den : Ju*erutl< VI. 

5. To cover or overlay roughly with any 
substance resembling plaster. 

** He was c-wt out In a twite ha«ket or hamper. plas- 
tered ouer with hine, into the riuer.“— Cdul : Act* viL 

* 6. To cover over; to hide, to gloss. 

" PUtveteryng vp their unsaucry sorceries."— Bofe .* 
English rotaries, pt. L 


plas’ tcr-cr, * plais'-ter-cr, * plays- 
ter-er, s. [Eng. plaster; - er .] 

1. One who plasters ; one whoae trade is to 
cover walls, Ac., with plaster. 


" Thy father was a plasterer" 

Shake sp. ; 2 Henry VI., tv. 2. 

* 2. One who moulds nr forms figures in 
plaster. (IFoffon; Remains, p. 63.) 

^ The London Plasterers’ Company was in- 
corporated in 1501. 


plas'-tcr-mg, pr. par., a., & *. [Plaster, t».] 

A, & B, As pr, par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of covering or overlaying with 
plaster. 

2. A covering or coat of plaster ; the plaster- 
work of a building. 

* II. Fig. : The act of covering over, cloak- 
ing. or concealing. 

"In spirit of all onr p?ai-f<*rfn 0 *aoddreMloCTof It. 
’twill prove lucur.ible . — South : Sermons, voL viiL, 
str. 2. 


* plas' ter- ish, * plals -ter-ish, a. (Eng. 

plaster ; -ish.) Chalky, cretaceous. 

" The hljuul gat the name Albion of the laid© plats, 
terish soile."— P. Holland: Camden, p. 21. 

• plas’-tcr-ly, * plais'-ter-ly, a. [Eng. 
plaster ; -ly. ] Of the nature of plaster ; chalky, 
Cretaceous. 

"Out of eip-ous or ptaisterly ground." — Fuller : 
Hist. Cambridge, vii, 35. 


rtas'-ter-jf, a. [Eng. plaster; -y.] Resem- 
ding plaster ; of the nature of plaster. 


plas'-tic, * plas -tic-al, * plas’-tick, a. 

[Lat. plasticus, from Or. jrA<«<m»c6s ( plnsttkos) 
= fit lor numlding, skilful in moulding, from 
;r.\a<7To? (pic J, os) = forme I. moulded ; nhacrcno 
(plas* j) = to form, to mould; Fr. plastique; 
6p. & Ital. p/ostico.] 

1. llaring the power or property of giving 
form or fashion to a mass of matter; giving 
form nr shape. (Cowper : Power of Harmony.) 

2. Capable of being modelled or moulded 
into vai ious forms, as clay, piaster. 

"The composition is now of a plastic character.**— 
— Scribner'* Mag tzinc. March. 1 ST*, p. 687. 

* 3. Capable of being moulded nr bent into 
any required direction or course; pliable : as, 
Youth is more plastic than age. 

4. Pertaining or relating to modelling or 
moulding; produced or appearing to be pro- 
duced by modelling or mouldiug. 


plastic-art, s. Sculpture, as distinguished 
from the graphic arts. 


plastic-bronchitis, s. 

Pathol.: A rare form of bronchitis in which 
aolid concretions of exuded matter exist 
Within the bronchial tubes. It is generally 
vciv chrome. The prolonged use of ammonia 
carbonate is bemiicial. 


plastic-clay, s. 

Geol. : A clay of Lower Eocene age, occur- 
ring in the Paris basin, and used in making 
pottery, whence the name. The appellation 
was given to the corresponding stratum in 
England, which also yields a clay used in 
pottery. It is now designated the Woolwich 
and Readiug Series (q.v.). 

* plastic-force, s. 

Science: A hypothetical force to which 
fossil shells weie attributed in Italy in the 
sixteenth century. Fraeostoro strongly op- 
posed this view. ( Lyell : Prin, GeoL , ch. iii.) 

plastie linltls. s. 

Pathol. : Dr. Brinton’a name for fibroid in- 
filtration of the pyloric or the cardiac region. 

plastle-medium, $. 

Metaph. : A medium imagined, to account 
for the communication between the body and 
the soul, and partaking of the qualities of 
both. The hypothesis cannot be maintained. 
There can be on existence at once extended 
and uoextemled ; or if, like man, this medium 
be supposed to be a union of body ami soul, 
it is itself in want of a medium, and therefoie 
valueless for the purpose for which it \va3 
imagined. 

plastic-operations, s. pi. 

Surg. : Operations which have for their ob- 
ject to restore lost parts, as when the skin of 
the cheeks is nsed to make a new nose. Some- 
times called Plastic-surgery. 

plastic - surgery, *. (Plastic-opera- 

TIONS.] 

* plas tle-al-ly, ady. [Eng. plastical; - ly.\ 
In a plastic ‘manner. (De Quincey.) 

pl&s-ti 9 '-i fcy, s. (Fr. piastidte.) 

1. The quality or property of giving form 
or shape to matter. 

2. The capacity of being moulded, modelled, 
or formed into any sh3pe. 

"The longer the maw la kept without losing It© 
plfufi) d y the better it becomes. Scribner's Magazine, 
March, 1878. p. 637. 

pliis'-tid, plas-tid'-I um, $. (Gr. n\d<mg 
( plastis ), gen it. 7rAaTTi6o« ( plastidos ) = a 
female moulder.} 

Biol. : (See extract). 

" By the recent progress cl the celt theory. It h.ia 
become ueceaaary to give the elementary orgiuiiems 

. . which are usually designate*! a© cells, the more 
general and more ©rntable name of form-units or 
plastids."— Haeckel: Hist. Creation (Eng. ed.), l 317. 

* plas-tog -ra-phy, 8. (Gr. n\a<rroypa6ia 
(pbistographia) = forgery, from n-Aacrro? (plas- 
tos) = formed, and ypa fr u> (yntpho) = to write.] 

1. Imitation of hand- writing ; forgery. 

2. The art of modelling figures in plaster. 

plas'-tron, s. (Fr.) 

* 1. Fencing : A piece of leather, stuffed or 
padded, worn by fencers to protect the breast. 

“ Flourish the sword, and At the p'astrwi push." 

Orydcn : Juvenal, sat, vL 

2. Comp. Anat.: The under pntt of the 
buckler of t lie Cbelouians. It is formed by 
skin or membrane- hones, am! usually consists 
of nine pieces, more or less developed. 

3. Dress: A trimming for the front of a 
dress, of a different material, usually sewn 
about halfway down thesenm on the shoulder, 
and narrowing ns it descends across the chest 
to t lie waist. It is made full. 

“ A minis© bodice with n pln.dron of the same 
embroidery."—/) lily Telegraph, Nov. 3, 1685. 

* plastron de fer, s. 

Old Armour: An iron breast- plate, worn 
beneath the knight's hauberk as an additional 
protection, as well as to prevent the friction 
or pressure of the ringed plates. 

* pl&t (1), v.L [Plait, v.) 

plat (2), v.t. (Plat (2), «.) To lay out in 
plots ; to plot. 

* plat (3), * platt, * platte, v.t. k i. [A.8. 
pl«ttdn; O. Liut. plattai, plcilen ; 21. H. Ger. 
platan, blatzen.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike. ( Uavelok , 2,626). 

2. To plaster. 

"He platteth iil» butter upon bU breed."— Pats; rrnve. 

B. Intrans. : To spur. 

" Th;it he lie come ©one plllft^»de. ,, Havel;};. 2.282. 


plat (1), s. (Plait, s . ] 

* I. Ord. Lang . ; A plait, plaiting. 

2. Naut. : A braid of foxes, used as in ser- 
vice for a cable in the hawse. [Fox, »., II. 2.] 

plat (2), * plate, s., o., & adv. [Plot, s.] 
[The spelling plat is prob. due to Fr. plat ~ 
flat.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A small piece or plot of ground marked 
out for some special purpose. 

“ This flowery plat." Milton : P. U. lx. 4S«. 

2. A large flat stone used as the landing 
place of a stair. (Scotch.) 

* 3. A plan, a plot, a design, a aketch, an 
outline. 

" To not© *11 the Island©, and to eet them dowue is 
plat."*-Hackluyt : Voyages. L 437, 

* 4. The flat of a sword. 

II. Mining: A piece of gronnd cut out 
about a shaft after it is sunk to a certain depth 
for containing ore or deads. 

"We are cutting out ground for constracthm of » 
plat ©hoot.”— Money Market Review, Nov. 7, IMi. 

* B. As adj. : Flat, plain, level. 

" He lyeth downe his one eare all i>lnt 
Unto the ground©.'* Oouwr: C. A ^ L 

* C. As adverb : 

h Smoothly, evenly, flat. 

" I fel down plat unto th© ?rrnind" 

Jpuimunt of the Roll 

2. Flatly, plainly, downright. 

" But *ir, y© lye, 1 t«l you plot." 

Roman ut of the Rote. 

* plat-blind, a. Quite or perfectly blind. 

plat-footed, n. Splay-footed. 

pla’-ta, s. [Sp.] Silver, 
plata-azul, a. 

Mining: The Mexican name for a rich ore 
of silver. 

Plata- verde, s. 

Mining: A native bromide of silver fonud 
in Mexico. 

plat-a-cdn-tho-my-i’-nro, s.pl (Mod. 
Lat. plaUxcanthomy(s) ; Lat fein. pi. adj. sutf. 
-incr..] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Muridte, with a 
single genus, Plataeanthomys (q.v.) 

plat-a-can’-tho mys, s. (Prcf. plat-, Gr. 
i KauSa (akantha) = a bristle, and pvi ( mns ) = 
a mouse.] 

ZooZ. : Tlie single genns of the sub-family 
Tin meant hotiiyi me. l'licce is but one species. 
riotacanthomys l>siuru$, from the Malaliar 
coast. It resembles a dorm oust* in funn, but 
the fur of the back is mixed with long bristles. 

pla-ta -le-a, s. [LaL] 

Ornith. : Spoonbill (q.v.), closely allied to 
the Storks, but having the bill long and 
widened out, and spoon-shaped at the ex- 
tremity. Six species are known, from the 
warmest parts of the world, exrcpt the Mo- 
luccas and the Pacific islands. (Flatalein^e.] 

plat a-lc'-I doo, 5 . pi [Lat .platahia); fern, 
pi. adj. sulf. -idee.) 

Ornith. : A family of Herodiones, with two 
sub families, IlnUimeand Flataleinse (q.v.X 

plat-a-lc-i’-nte, s. pi. [Lat. platale(a); fem. 
jd. ailj. sulf. -iiire.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of riatalcidae, with 
the single genus Piutalea (q.v.). 

plat am-mo -ni-um, s . (Eng. plat(inum) t 

and ammonium .] 

Chem. : N’oHfiPt". Tlie hypothetical base 
of diaunnomu-platiiious compounds. 

* plat -an, *pl3.t-anc, s. [Lat platanvs.] 

A plane-tree (q.v.). 

" Where cleAr-wtemmed platan* puard 
The outlet." Tennyson: Arabian Xights. 

plat-a-na -93-ce, s. pi [Lat. plata n(us ) ; 
fem. pi. adj. surf, -accce.) 

But. : Planes ; an onlor of Dielinotis Exo- 
gens, alliance Enplmrbiales. Deciduous trees 
or shrubs, with alternate, palmate, or toothed 
leaves in scarions sheathing sti| ules; tlower© 
uiiisexunl, ainriitaceons ; catkins round, 
pendulous. Males: stamen one, without 
Hurd envelope, but with small scales and 
appendages; ovary one-celied, terminated by 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pet, 
or, wore, wplfi work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, cs, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = ltw. 
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a thick, awl-shnped style, with the stigma on 
one side ; ovules solitary, nr two, one sus- 
pended above the other. Nuts, by mutual 
com pres*, ion, clavate. Natives of Barbary, 
the Levant, Caslhuere, and North America, 
known genus one, species six (!). (JLindley.) 

*plAt'-ano, *. [Platan.] 

pl&t-gi nls-ta, a. [Lat., from Gr. rrAara- 
riTTr/s ( j data nil (is), probably = the species 
described below.] 

Z<*>1. : A genus of Plntanistidre (q.v.). 

Teetti. about on euch side : rostrum and 
dentigerous portion of the mandible an narrow 
that the teeth almost touch. A small Ciccum 
present; no pelvic bones; dors d tin repre- 
sented by low ridge. Two species known, 
exclnsivciy fluviatile, ascending tlie Gauges, 
Indus, anil Binhmapootra, as far os the depth 
of Uie water will admit. Platanistn gangetica 
( Delphinium gungetienm, Cuv.) is sooty black, 
from six to twelve feet in length, with mode- 
rate girth ; head globular, snout narrow and 
sp >on-slia|*ed. They feed principally oo small 
Crustacea. 

plat-a-ms'-tl doe, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. plato- 
nist(y); fem. ]>1. adj. sulf. -UUv.) 

Zonl. : A family of Cetacea, with three 
genen, PlatAuista, Inia. and Pmitopoiia. They 
are fluviatile or estuarine, and have the pec- 
toral limbs broad and truncated, aad the 
dorsal tin small or obsolete. 

pl&t-a-m'-tC3, s. [Lat. j>Za/an(tis) ; suflf. 
•ifes.j 

mifrobct. : A geuus of Platanaceae from the 
Eocene. 

plit'-a-nus, a. [Lst., from Gr. nXiravos 
{platdnos) = the Oriental plane-tree.) 

1. lint. : The typical and only genua of the 
Platan a eca* (q.v.). IPlase, s.) 

2. Palfrobot. : The genus occurs in the Cre- 
taceous mcks of Ameiica, and J’latanus ace- 
routes ia the Miocene of tEningen. 

plAt'-ax, *. [tlr. n-Aaraf ( plataJ ) = the Alex- 
andrian name of n fish found in the Nile.] 

1. Ickthy. : Sea-bats : a genus of Csrangidar, 
wilh about seven species, from the Indian 
Ocean and the Western Pacific. Body much 
compressed and elevated. They owe their 
popular name to the extraordinary length of 
some jioitious of their dorsal, anal, and ventral 
lius. 

2. PaJ'ront. : Occurs in the Coralline Crag 
and tue Pleistocene. 

plat'-b&nd, «. (Fr. plnte-hande t from plat , 
fern. iUau = flat, and bantle = baud.) 

1. Hurt. : A border of flowers in a garden, 
along a wall, or the side of a parterre. 

2. Arch'd * hue: 

(1) A plain fiat ashlar or a moulding on a 
capital hum which an arch springs; an im- 
post. 

(2) A fiat, fascia, hand, or string, wlmse pro- 
jection is less than its breadth ; the lintel of n 
door or window is sometimes so named. 

(3) The fillet between the flutes of the 
Ionic and Corinthian pillars. 

plate, a. [Fr., prop, the fem. of pint == flu t 
tct. Low lilt. ptata = a plate of metal; Sp. 
platn =: plate, silver), from Gr. rrAarv* (plat us) 
= broad, whence Dut. A Ban. plat; Ger. & 
Sw. plutt = Hut. 1 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A piece of metal beaten out or flattened 
to aii even surface with a uniform thickness ; 
a sheet of metal : as, the plates of a boiler. 

• 2. The same 03 Plate- A n noun. (q.v.). 

" No plat*. no male could ward «o mighty tlinm-ea.* 
Sterner: /■’, II. v. l>. 

3. A small shallow vessel of irn tal, cblnn, 
earthenware, Ac.. lor table service. 

Ti Pewter and wood were for ninny centuries 
the ordinary ware; afterwards cm then ware. 
lVpys compl.ilns that at the Iy*rd Mayor's 
dinner in P-i-3, the major part of the guests 
lmd " n>» impkliiH nor i httnge of trenchers, 
and drank out of earthen pitchers M nml u to 
from “ wiHiden dishes." 

4. A piece of metal to lw attached to an 
object : a-, a name pl.ite, a do. ir- plate, Ac. 

"Aii old red Lrlck tio»»*. with thrr<- al*|>a tWorv Ui« 
do..r. iuuI u tnw ui*° u JUcktrirk, 

ch, h. 

5. A piece of service of silver, gold, or their 


Imitations ; a piece or pieces of silver, gold, 
or other precious ware, given to the winner of 
a contest, as in horse-racing, yachting Ac. 

G. Domestic utensils, as spoons, forks, 
knives, cups, dishes, Ac., of gold or silver. 

" When yuur 6rit aoux»e wa* all arrved up In pla'e 9 
Kitty: Art qf Cookery. 

• 7. A piece of silver money. 

‘*H«dm*ivud Uland» »cro 
A t plates r1rr.pt from liln ir-rclmt. * 

SiuiXctp. : A atony k Cleopatra, t . 1 

II. Technically : 

1. Carp. : A beam on a wall or elsewhere to 
support other portions of a structure ; a cap- 
ping- piece. There am many varieties, aa 
rafter-pZates, crown-piates, and wall-pZates. 

2. Dentistry: The portion which fits to the 
mouth and holds the teeth of a denture. It 
may be of gold, silver, aluminium, or vulcanite. 

3. Engraving : 

(1) The metallic aurface In which an en- 
graviug is cut. 

(2) Au impression from such an engraved 
plate. 

4. Farr. : The shoe pnt on a race-horse. 

5. Hnr. : A roundel tinctured argent. 

6. Ilnr . : One of the parallel sheets of metal 
in a watch or clock into which the principal 
wheels are pivoted. 

7. Jlarsc-rocing : Any prize given to be ran 
for. without nnv stake being made by the 
owners of the horse* to go to the tvinner. 

8. Metall. : A flat metallic piece in a furnace, 
usually a part of the l>ed or bosh. 

P. ilf in. : A term for compact beds of shale, 
which, when exposed to the weather, break 
up into thin plates or lamime. 

10. NaL Science: Anything flat, extended, 
and circumscribed. Thus, in anatomy, there 
arc sul 'cranial, facial, and pliaryug*^ 1 plates. 

11. Nautical: 

(1) An iron land or bar : as, the back-stay 
plate connecting the dead-eye of the back- 
stay to the after-channel. 

(2) A sheet of metal forming s portion of a 
strake on a ship's side. 

12. Photography : 

(1) The support, usually of glass, which 
carries the sensitive surface. In the Daguer- 
reotype process, silver, or silvered copper, is 
used, and collodion positives arc frequently 
taken upon ferrotype plates. 

(2) A plate with the sensitive aurface upon 
it ready for use ; a negative. 

13. Print. : A page of matter, either stereo- 
type or electrotype, for printing. 

TI Medullary plate*: (MEDOLLAiw-nAYs], 

pla to armour, a. Defensive armour, 
composed of plates of metal. 

plate -basket, s. 

1. A basket lined with bulzo for holding 
knives, forks, and spoons. 

2. A basket lined with tin for removing 
plates which ha\e been used at a dinner-table. 

plate bone, •«. A popular namo for the 
Scapula (q.v.). [Omoplatu.] 

plate -brass, a. Boiled brass ; lattcn. 
plato-carrtcr, s. 

I. 0 rd inary language: 

1. A kind of tmy on which plates are 
brought to table. 

2. A contrivance), consisting of a case with 
n number of shelves, which can he raised or 
lowered nt pleasure, used in hotels, rest ail- 
rants, Ac., to carry up plates from and return 
them to the kitchen. 

IL Photog. : A loose frnmo fitting the In- 
terior of the dark slide, to enable it to cany 
plates smaller than the full size. 

plato girder, a. A girder formed of n 
niuglc plaio of metal, or of scvcrul plutca 
bolted and riveted together. 

plate-glass, j. A superior kind of glass 
made in lhh k plates or sheet*, and used for 
mirrors, largo windows In shop fronts, Ac. 

plate-hat. ». A hat of which only tho 
ouicr layer Is fur. 

plate-hoist, a. A clamp or clutch by 
winch a plate Is lifted Into position for attach- 
incut to the angle-irons forming the ribs or 
frames; or for getting tho plates u board for 
other part* of the woik. 


plate-holder, «. 

photog. : A contrivance used to hold plate* 
during manipulation. 

plate-iron, a. Irou formed into plate* 
by being passed between cylindrical rollers; 
rolled iron. 

Plate-iron girder : A girder made of wrought- 
iron plate, either tolled with fl.mgea or built 
Up of fiat plates aud angle-lion. 

plato-layer, s. 

Jhtilwav-eng. ; A workman employed to la> 
down rails and secure them to the sleepers 
ITlateway.) 

plate leather, i. Chamois leather (q.v.). 

plato-marlt, s. A legal sytnlwd or mark 
placed on gold and silver plate for the purpose 
of showing its degree of purity, Ac. The 
marks are live In number 

(1) The maker’s private mark or Initials. 

(2) The assay mark. In the ease of gold 
this is a cr^wn with figures denoting the 
number of carats fine. For silver it is to 
England a lion jvassant. with figures; in Ire- 
land a harp crowned ; in Edinburgh u thistle ; 
and in Glasgow a lion-rampant. 

(3) The hall-mark of the district offices, 
which are in Loudon, York, Exeter, Chester, 
Newcastle, Birmingham, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. 

(4) The date-mark, coosiating of a letter, 
changed every year. 

(5) The duty-mark, the head of the sove- 
reign, indicating that the duty has been paid. 

platc-metal, s. White cast-iron. 

plato of wind, a. 

Music: In l he construction of orgrm-pfpes, 
a thin aperture whence a sheet of uir issues, 
impinging upon the lip of the month and re- 
ceiving a vibration which is imparted to the 
column of air in the pipe. The word is r«ui&- 
tiines applied t<> the issuing sireaui oi atr, 
which ia flattened by the sm faces bet weed 
which it passes, so aa to impinge aa a ribbon 
of air upon the edge of the tip. 

plat e-pa per, a. A lie ivy, spongy paper 
for taking impiesMuna of engravings ; copper^ 
plate -pa per. 

plate-powder, a. Rons* and prepared 
elmlk or oxide of tin aDd io*e*puik. (Laed 
in polishing silver-ware.) 

plate printer, a. One who prints Im- 
pressions tram engraved plates. 

plate-printing, a. The net or process 
of printing tram engraved plates. 

Plate-printing machine ; A machine for 
printing from plates or cylinders engraved 
in intaglio. 

plate-rack, a. A frnme t» which wsshed 
ami rinsed dishes and plates aie placed to 
drain. 

plate-rail. a. 

Uailu\nj-engin. : A flat rail. 

plato -rail way, a. a tramway In which 
the wheel-trucks uru flat plates. 

plato roller, a. 

making sheet-iron. 

plate shears, a. 

Mttal-imrkinti : A 

sheet-metal, such as 
boiler-plate. 

plate tracery, a. 

Arch.: The earliest 
form of tracery, used 
nt the beginning of 
Em )y English archi- 
tecture, in which the 
openings are ft /mol 
or cut In the stone- 
wmk, nml have no 
projecting moulding*. 

plate warmer, 
s. A sinal l cupboard 
standing In front of u 
tl if and holding plates 
to warm. 

•plato -way, *. 

The same fts Pi.aiu-hailway (q.v.). 

" PtoU MMt* i»rr.*slM nNvftva. ami th# old word 
i-UU'-lnyrr I* still n»«sl U> tledfimt* A f.UI U>®r.'— 
11 wl<rn Dolly .Vri rt, No». I, 1W1 


A smooth roller foi 
sheorlng-mncblne foi 



VIA! IMKAOLUT. 


1>6i 5, b<?£ ; povlt, J<J^1 ; cat, 50II, chorus, 9hln, bengh ; go, fccm ; thin, : » ln . a ? : expoct, Xonopnon, exist, -lng, 
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plate wheel, s. A wheel without arms ; 
a wheel in which tbe rim and hub are con- 
nected by a plate or web. 

plate worker, 5. A worker in ailver or 
plate. 

plate, v.t. [Plate, s.] 

1. To cover or overlay with plates or sheets 
of metal. 

“Their broadsides were plated with f inch solid Iron 

f ilates from stem to stern/'— Brit. Quart. L'eview, IviL 

WJ) t 90. 

2. Specif. : To overlay with a thin covering 
or coating of silver or other metal, either by a 
mechanical process, as hammering, or a 
chemical process, as electrotyping. 

"Plated work will never stand the tear and wear of 
life." — Blackie : Self-Culture, p. 65. 

3. To heat into thin metal or lamin®. 

" For this on plated steel thy limbs were dressed.’ 
>rtf*i« Epijoniad, bk. vi. 

4. To put plates or shoes on. (Said of a race- 
horse.) 

"He was all rl&lit, hut should be plated ; eo the 
■mlth was knocked up."— Field, Oct. 17, 1585. 

*5. To arm with or clothe in armour for 
iefence. {Shakesp. : Richard II., i. 3.) 

U To plate a port : 

Steam-eng. : To close a port by the nnperfo- 
rated portion of the plate of a slide-valve. 

plateau (pi. pla teaux', pla-teausO (as 
pla to', pla-toz}, s. [Fr.J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A table-land; a broad, flat, stretch of 
land on an elevated position ; an elevated 
plain. 

" The point to be defended lies in the centre of & 
plateau. —Standard. Nov. 11, 1995. 

2. A large ornamental dish for the centre of 
a table. 

II. Rot. : A conn. {De Candolle.) 
cilat'-ed, pci. par. or a. [Plate, v.) 

Olate'-ful, s. [Eng. plate ; -ful{l).) As much 
as a plate will hold. 

> plate'-man, s. [Eng. plate, and man.] A 
plate-layer (q.v.). 

nlAt em'-ys, s. [Gr. nAarifc (platus) = flat, 
and I>at. cmys (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Emydae (q.v.). From 
the Wealdeu to tbe London Clay. 

Olit'en, s. [Eng. plat, a. ; -ea.] 

Print. : The slab which nets in concert with 
the bed to give the impression. 

platen- machine, s. [Printing-ma- 
chine.} 

plat -er, s. [Eng. plat{e); -cr.] 

I. One who plates or coats articles with gold 
or silver: as, an electroplater. 

2. A horse which runs for plates ; a second- 
rate horse. {Racing slang.) 

•* Loch Leven h« developed into a most successful 
plater."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 19. 1995. 

’plat-er-esque (que as k), a. [Sp. pla- 
teresco. from plata = silver.} A term used to 
describe architectural enrichments resembling 
silver work. 

t pla-tes'-sa^ s. [Lat. = a flat fish, a plaice.} 
Ichthy. : An approximate synonym of Pleu- 
ronectes (q.v.). 

plat’-ey, plat'-$f, a. [Eng. plate; -y.] Like 
a plate ; flat. 

plAt'-fond, s. [Plafond.] 

pliit'-form, $. [Fr. platefarmc, from plate , fern, 
of plat = flat, and forme = form.} 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A sketch of anything horizontally 
delineated ; the ichnography. 

" I have made a platform of a princely garden by 
precept "—Bacon : Euayl ; Of Gardens. 

* 2. A model, a pattern. 

“The archetype or first platform, which is In the 
attributes and acts of God. '—Bacon : Adv. of Learru, 
bk. i. 

*3. A place laid out after a model. 

“ Grove nods at prove, each allev has a brother. 

And hall tbe platform Just reflects the other." 

Pope : Euay on A/an, iv. 118. 

4. Any flat or horizontal surface, raised 
above some particular level : as, 

(1) The flat roof of ahuilding on the outside. 

(2) A landing-stage. 


(3) A raised walk at a railway station, for 
the convenience of passengers in entering or 
alighting from the carriages, and for loading 
and unloading goods. 

“The old h*bit of addressing crowds on railway 
platforms."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 10, 1S8S. 

(4) A part of a room or hall, raised above 
the level of the rest of the floor, and appro- 
priated to speakers at a public meetiag, per- 
formers in entertainments, Ac. 

“The chairman left the platform with hia anp- 
portera." — Globe, Nov. 12, 1885. 

5. The principles adopted or put forward 
by a party or sect ; a declared policy, a 
political programme, a policy. 

“ The . . . question should form a plank of the Lib- 
eral plarform.'— Evening Standard, Nov. 14. 1895. 

6. Opinions or principles generally. 

IL Technically: 

1. Fort. : The floor oo which the guns are 
placed. It is level transversely, and has a 
slight alope toward the embrasure. The 
chassis, when pivoted forward, tra ns verses on 
a curved rack at the rear. The guu runs in 
and out of battery on the chassis. 

2. Glass-manuf. : The bench in a glass- 
furnace on which the pots are placed. 

3. Naut. : The orlop (q.v.). 

platform -board, $. 

Ordn. : A sideboard cn an ammunition- 
carriage for forage. 

platform-bridge, s. 

Rail. : A gangway over the apace between 
the platforms of adjacent cam in a train, to 
prevent persons fading down between cars 
when in motion. ( Amer .) 

platform car, s. 

Rail.-eng. : An open car merely surrounded 
by low ledges, intended for carrying stone, 
pig-iron, and similar articles of freight. 

platform -carriage, s. 

Ordn.: A carriage for transporting moriara. 
platform-crane, s. 

1. A crane on a movable truck. 

2. A crane on the break of a platform to 
land goods from waggons or carts. 

platform scale, $. A weighing-machine 
with a fl it scale on which the object to be 
weighed is placed. 

* plat -form, v.t. [Platform, $.] 

1. To rest : as, on a platform. (E. B. Brown- 
ing : To Flush.) 

2. To plan, to model, to lay out. 

“Church discipline 1* platformed In the Bible." — 
Milton : Church Government, ch. i. 

plat-hdl-min'-tha, s. pi. [Pref. plat(y-), and 
Gr. e'Ajm? {helmins), genit. tbptvOos { helmin- 
thos) = a worm.] 

Zool. : Flat-worms ; a class of Vermes, with 
a more or less flattened oval body, and no dis- 
tinct segmentation. Three orders : Cestoidea 
(Tape and Rihbon Worms), Trematoda (Flukes), 
both Parasitic ; Turhellaria (N'ou-Parasitic). 

* pla'-tic, # pla tick, a. [Lat. platicus = 
general, compendious (?).] 

Astron. : Pertaining to, or in the position 
of a ray cast from one planet to another, not 
exactly, but within the orbit of its own light. 
{Bailey.) 

pla-tll'-la, s. [Sp. plata = silver.} A white 
linen Silesian fabric. 

plat'-m, s. [Platen.] The seat of a machine 
tool on which the work is secured. 

plat'-in-a, s. [Sp., from plata = silver.] 

1. The same as Platinum (q.v.). 

2. Twisted silver wire. 

3. An iron plate for glazing staff. 

plat’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Plate, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act, srt, or process of covering 
articles with a thin coating of metal ; espec. 
the art of covering baser metals with a thin 
coating of gold or silver. It is effected either 
by a mechanical process, the gold or silver 
being attached to the baser metal hy heat, 
and then rolled out by pressure, or by* chemi- 
cal means. [Electroplating.] 


2. A thin coating of one metal laid upon 
another. 

3. Second- or third-rate racing. {Racing 
Slang.) 

“The 'plating' aombnndaDtly provided at Alexandra 
Park."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. ia. 1982. 

pla-tln'-ic, a. [Eng. pfafm(im); -ic.] Of or 
p*ertainingto platinum. 

plat-in-if-er-ous, a. [Eng. platinum ; Lat. 
fero — to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ows.] Producing platinum. 

plat Tn-I-rid-l-um, s. [Eng. platin(um) t 
and iridium .] 

Min. : An alloy of platinum and Iridium 
in varying proportions Crystallization iso- 
metric. Hardness, 6 to 7 ; sp. gr. 22*6 to 23 ; 
colour, white. Found in small grains and 
crystals associated with native platinum. 

plat'-m -Ize, v.t. [Eng. platin(vm) ; -ize.) To 
coat with platinum ; to deposit a thin film 
or coating of platinum on. 

pl&t-In-d-, pref. [Platinum.] Pertaining to 
or derived from platinum. 

platlno-chloride, s. [Platinum-chlor- 
ides.] 

plat'-in ode, $. [Pref. platin(o)- t and Gr. 
66rk {hodos) = a road, a way.] 

Elect. : The cathode or negative pole of a 
galvanic battery. 

plAt'-in-Old, a. [Eng. platin{um) ; suff. -oiVf.] 

Min., Chem., <£c.: Resembling platinum. 
Used of certain metals. 

pla -tin'-o-type, s. [Pref. platino -, and Eog. 

type.] 

Photog. : A printing process by which per- 
manent pictures in platinum black are pro- 
duced. A suitable paper ia prepared by 

floating it upon a solution containing 60 
grains of ferric oxalate and 60 grains of 
potassic chloro-platinate to tbe ounce. When 
exposed to light under the negative, the fer- 
ric oxalate becomes converted into ferrous 
oxalate in exact proportion to tbe amount of 

’ light it has received. The picture is de- 
veloped by floating the exposed paper upon a 
solution of potassic oxalate, 130 grains to the 
ounce, at a temperature of from 170-180°. 
The ferrous salt formed by the action of the 
light reduces the platioumto a metallic state 
in the presence of the potassic oxalate solu- 
tion, thus forming tbe image. A wash in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, I in 80, completes the 
process. 

plat in-0U3, a. [Eng. platir\{um); -cus.} 
Containing or consisting of platinum ; of the 
nature of platinum. 

plat in-um, s. [Platina.] 

Chem. : Symbol, Pt. Atomic weight. 197 '4 ; 
sp. gr. = 21*6. A tetrad metallic element 
discovered first in America, and still largely 
obtained from that country ; also found in 
the Ural chain, and in copper ore from the 
AlpR. [Platinum-ore.] The ore is treated 
with nitTomuriatic acid, which dissolves 
platinum and palladium, the solution ia then 
treated with potassic chloride, yielding the 
double salt of platinum and potassium— the 
palladium being left in solntion. By igniting 
with carbonate of potash, the platinum is 
reduced to the metallic state. It still con- 
tains traces of iridium, which gives it greater 
hardness and tenacity. Pure-forged platinum 
takes a high lustre, is nearly as white as 
silver, and very ductile and malleable. It 
resists the strongest heat of the forge-fire, but 
can be fused by the electric current ; is the 
heaviest known substance excepting osmium 
and iridium, is unalterable in the air, dis- 
solves slowly ia nitromuriatic acid, but is not 
attacked by any single acid. Its properties 
render it extremely useful to the chemist for 
the construction of crucibles, evaporating 
dishes, and stills used in the concentration of 
oil of vitrioL 

platinum antimonide, s. 

Chem. : An alloy formed by acting on 
spongy platinum with two parts of pulverised 
antimony. It unites with livid incandescence, 
and when further heated fuses into a ateel- 
gray fine-grained alloy. 

platinum-bases, *. pi. 

Chem.: The chlorides, sulphates, &c., of 


£&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. were, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sq, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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platinara are capable of taking up ammonia 
ami forming amines, r.g., dianmionio-platin- 
oax, chloride = (llgN^jPt' Cl;*, is obtained by 
neutralising a solutioirof platinous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid with carbonate of ammo- 
nia, heating to the boiling point, adding to 
It ammonia, and allowing to cool. It deposits 
as a yellow crystalline salt. Mcthylainiuo 
combines with platinous chloride in a similar 
way, forming the compound, PtClj(CIl>>N)4 
rtCl 2 , a chrome-grecn powder. 

platinum black , ». 

Chem. : Platinum in a finely-divided state. 
Obtained when alcohol is carefully added to 
ft solution of platinous chloride in hot con- 
centrated potash. When purified and dried »t 
resembles lamp-black, condenses gas in its 
pores like charcoal, and coaverts alcohol iato 
acetic acid. 

platinum -boride, s. 

Chrm.: rt"B. Obtained ns a silver-white 
fusible compound, when boron is heated with 
plaiinum foil before the blowpipe. 

platinum carbide, s. 

them.: PtC (7). A compound obtained by 
calcining organic platinum salts at a moderate 
beat, is slowly attacked by nitromuriaticacid. 

platinum chlorides, s. pi 

Chem. : Flatioam forms two chlorides : 
(1) Platinous chloride, PtCU. Prepared by 
heating platinic chloride, by” the aid of an oil 
bath, to 200*, uatil it becomes insoluble in 
water. It is a greenish-brown solid body, 
soluble in hydrochloric acid as dichlorklc, if 
protected from the air. It dissolves in caustic 
potash, and all the platinum is thrown down 
as plutinorn-blark on the addition of alcohol. 
With metallic chlorides it forms double salts, 
most of which are highly crystalline. (2) 
Platinic chloride, rtCL|. Obtained by dis- 
solving platinum in nitromuriatic acid and 
evaporating over the water-bath. It forms 
a brown-red mass, easily soluble in water, and 
combines with potassium chloride to form one 
of the most important double salts of plati- 
num, K 2 rtCl fl , insoluble in alcohol. 

platinum iodides, «. pi. 

Chrm. : Platinum forms two iodides : (1) 
Platinoua iodide, PtI©, and (2) Platinic iodide, 
PU4. They are obtained as black amorphous 
compounds on treating the corresponding 
chlorides with iodide or potassium. 

platinum-lamp, 5. 

Electr. : A coil of platinum wire, heated, so 
as to be luminous, by passing a galvanic cur- 
rent through it. 

platinum nitrido, s. 

Chem. : Pt 3 No. Obtained by heating the 
compound (NTI 3 )4rt(IIO) 2 , Reiset’s base, to 
180*. It decomposes suddenly at 100°, with 
evolution of nitrogen. (IPafk.) 

platinum-ore, s. 

Chem. : Usually found In thin acalcs or 
Irregular grains, containing on the average 
80 parts platinum, 2 iridium, 1 osmium, 2i 
rhodium, 1 palladium, 1$ gold, 1 copper, 0 
Iron, aud 5 01 sand. 

platinum oxides, «. pi. 

Chrm. : Platinum forms two oxides. (1) Pla- 
tinous oxide, Pt"0, obtained as a hydrate, 
Pt’'OIl 2 0, by digesting platinous chloride in 
warm potash. At a gentle heat it becomes an- 
hydrous, and dissolves slowly In acida, form- 
ing uuatuble salts. (2) Platinic oxide, Pt’’0 2 , 
obtained with difficulty by decomposing n 
solution of platinic sulphate with carbonate 
of calcium, and dissolving out the calcium 
sulph ite and carbonate with weak acetic a< id. 
It is ft black powder, which dissolves lit acids, 
forming uncrystallizable salts. 

platinum proooss, s. (Platinotvpk.] 
platinum sponge, &. 

Chem.: Spongy- platinum. The loosely- 
coln rent mass of metallic platinum formed 
when the double chloride of platinum and 
ammonium la heated to redness. 

platinum sto cl, a. Steel alloyed with 
l wr t "f platinum. It Is said not to bo quite 
ao hnrd as Bilvcr steel, but tougher. 

plat lrix, I. (Gr. wAariyf ( platingx ) = irAanj 
(jtlate) = a broad or Hat surface.] 

Paltront . : A genus of Clupeidte, from the 
Eocene of Monte llolca. 


pl&t'-i-tude, j. [Fr., from plat — flat, level.] 
I Plate, s. J 

1. Flatness, dulness, insipidity, triteness, 
staleness. 

2. A trite, dull, or stale remark, uttered aa 
though a novelty or matter of importance ; a 
truism. 

" The comtJint lt«r»tlou of the phrase it iiot merely 
A ini»lr*ditig platitude," — Gcntleinan't Magazine, Julie, 
ISM, p. 619, 

•plat -i-tn dinar d an, «. (Eng. plati- 
tude); -i'narian.] One* who is given to the 
uttering of platitudes or stale, trite, or dull 
remarks. 

" You Iiav© n respect for a political platitudinarian.” 
—O. Eliot Daniel Deronda, ch. xxii. 

* pl&t 1 tu -din ize, v.i. (Eng. platitude ; 
-inure.] To otter platitudes or truisms ; to 
make stale, dull, or insipid remarks. 

•plat i tu din-ous, u. (Eng. platitud(c) ; 
-inous.] 

1. Given to the uttering of platitudes or 
truisms. 

" Peaceful parsonaees with platitudinous vicars."— 
Daily Telegraph , Sept H, 1 8S5. 

2. Characterized by triteness, dulness, or 
staleness. 

* plat-i tud in-ous ness, *. (Eng. plati- 
tudinous; -nes.?.J The quality or atate of being 
platitudinous ; staleness, triteness, flatness, 
insipidity. 

*plat'-ljr, adv. [Eng. plat ; - ly .) Flatly. 

{Chaucer: Troil. <£ Cres., iii.) 

* pldt' ness, s. (Eng. plat , a.; -new.] Flat- 
ness. ( Palsgrave .) 

pla tom'-e-tcr, 3 , ITref. plato- t and Eng. 
meter. ] An instrument for measuring areas 
on plans by mechanism. It was invented by 
John Lang oT Kirkcaldy, December 24, 1851. 

pig. tb'-ni-a, s. (Named after Plato, tha 
Greek philosopher.) 

Bot. : A genus of Garcinieae. The large 
berries of Platon ia insignis, a Brazilian tree, 
are very sweet, and the seeds taste like 
almonds. 

Platon -ic, * Pla-ton’-ick, a. & s. (Lat. 
PlQtonicus; Gr. IIAarwcook (Platonikos) — 
pertaining to Plato, the celebrated philosopher 
and founder of the Academic sect, born in 
VEgina, b.c. 429, dipd b.c. 348; Fr. Platonique; 
Ital. & Sp. PUztonico.) 

A, As adj. : Pertaining to Plato, or to his 
philosophy, Ids school, or his teaching. 

• B, A 3 subst. : A follower of Plato ; a 
Platonist. 

Platonic affection, 5. Platonic love. 
Platonic -bodies, 3 . pi. 

Ceom. : The five regular geometrical solids, 
viz., the tetrahedron, the hexahedron or cube, 
the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and the 
icosahedron. 

Platonic Christians, 5. pL JNeopla- 

TONIST.] 

Platonic-love, s. (See extract.) 

" Platonlc-lov* in emit Ideal sympathy ; It now mr&ui 
the lov© of a sentimental young pi-utlvman for a 
woman lio cannot or will not marry.' —Lewct : Hitt, of 
Phllotophy, 1. 268. 

Platonic -year, Plato’s year, s. 

Astron. : The time during which the exIb of 
the earth makes a complete revolution. It is 
about 20,000 years, and ia caused by the 
Precession or the Equinoxes (q.v.). 

M Cut out more work thau can be done 
lu Plato t year.” Butter : JIudihrai. III. 1. 

* plfV-t6n'-r oal, a. (Eng. Platonic; -al.] 
The asme as Platonic (q.v.). 

"Those dotages of phttonicall or anal>apttntlciill 
communities. "—Bp. Hall : ChrUt Mystical, | iri 

* pla-t6n'-i oal l$r, adi>. (Eng. platonictil ; 
♦ti/.J In n Platonic manner. 

" Moulded hltn, m It wore, ptatonlcally to bin own 
Idea."— Wotton ' Ilemalns, p. 168. 

Pla' -ton 19m, 5. (Fr. platonisme.) 

Hist, if Philos. : The philosophy of riato, 
or rather that attributed to Plato, for though 
Ida writings exerted a marvellous influence 
over the minds of liiH successors, and, In a cer- 
tain degree, over the esrlv Christian Church, 
yet in tlmao writings there is nothing like a 
connected system to be found. G. 11, 1x;wes 


(Hist. 0 / Philos, (ed. 1880), i. 220) says: "I 
come to the conclusion that lie never systema- 
tized hia thoughts, but allowed free play to 
scepticism, taking opposite sidea in every 
debate, because he had no steady conviction 
to guide him ; unsaying to-day what lie had 
said yesterday, satisfied to show the weakness 
of an opponent. 1 ’ Nevertheless, he is of 
opinion tliat certain theon iical views, which 
frequently recur in the writings of Plato, in 
more nr less modified form, may be loosely 
styled Platonic theories, though “ they are 
sometimes disregarded, at others contradicted.” 
These are (1) The theory of Ideas (Idka] ; (2) 
The doctrine of the Pre-existence and Im- 
mortality of the Sou) ; and (8) Tiie subjection 
of the popular divinities to one Supreme God. 

" The profound ivatorer and refiner of nhnoat «•! 
tlnct Ptatanhm."— 0 lane ill ■ Lux Orient allt. (Pr*L| 

pla' ton 1st, s. IFr. Platoniste.] A follower 
of Plato ; one who adheres to the system of 
philosophy taught by Plato. 

* pla’-ton ize, v.i. & t. i P latonic.] 

A. Intrans. : To adopt the opinions or 
philosophy of Plato. 

" Cicero aI*o wa» to be understood ... a* plalonlt- 
lng.”—Cudu>vrth . Jntell. Syttern, ji. $78. 

B. Tran-s. : To explain on the principles of 
the Platonic philosophy; to accommodate to 
such principles. 

* pla -ton Iz-er, pla’-ton 15 cr. *. (Eng. 
platonic(e) ; -<r.] One who platonizes; a 
Platonist (q.v.). 

"Philo the Jew, who was a great platonieer 
Young ; Idolatrous Corruptions, i 109 . 

pla toon', s. [A corrupt, of Fr. peloton = a 
ball, a group, a platoon, from pelote = a l*a)l, 
a pellet (q.v.).] 

Military : 

* 1. (See extract). 

"A small square body of musketeers, drswo out of 
a battalion of foot, when they form the hollow square, 
to elreutrthen the angles ; the grewullers are peiierslljr 
thus posted ; yet a party from any other division u 
called a platoon, when intendlu^ too far from tha 
main body."— Military Diet. 

2. Two files, forming a subdivision of ft 
company. 

platoon firing, e. 

Mil. : Firiug by subdivisions. 

pla tos'-a mine, e. (Eng. jdaf(ia)o(u>, ana 
amine.] 

Chem.: lUNTt, The hypothetical baae ol 
aiumouio- platinous compounds. 

platt, s. (Plat, a.] 

Mining : A cavity at the extremity of a level 
near a shaft, for collecting supplies or ore 
which are placod in tba kibble to be hoiste 

* pl&tto, a. (Plat, a.) 

* plAt'-ted, pa. par. or a. (Plat, p.J 

pl&t'-ton, v.t. (Eng. plat = fiat ; -t«.] 

Glass-making: To make or form into sheets 
or plates, as glass. In crown-glass this ia 
cireeied by imparting a rapid whirling motion 
to the blown-out globe while still on the 
poutil. Plate-glass is phitteoed by the roller, 
which forms It while still in a liquid stato. 
The torin is, however, specially applied to the 
operation of flatting cylinder-glass. 

plftt'-tcr (1), t plat er, s. (O. Fr. platel (Fr. 
plateau) = a plate.] A large shell, plutc, or dish 
for eatables ; a plate. 

" ThU Innx, In RiiKlUh, a charyer or UrR© piatter. m 
— Dryden : Juvenal. (Jdtxllc.) 

* platter faood, «. Having a broad face. 

" A platter-faced jirr*t«."— Bale : Afxdogte, fol. 124. 

•pl&t’ tor (2), s. (Eng. plat, v. ; -cr.) One 
who pints or forms by plaiting or weaving. 

pl&t ting, s. (Flat, r.] 

1. Slips of bark, cane, straw, Ac , woven or 
plaited, for making hats, Ac. 

2. The top course of a brick stuck or damp. 

pl&tt'-nor-Itc, s. [ After the German chemist 
Plattiicr; suit, -ifr (.if in,). J 
Min. : A miiierul stated to have Ih»cii found 
at Leadhills, 1/ninrkrtlilre, In liexagoiml prisms 
with trunented 1 sisal edges, .Sp.gr. fi*;Ui toO'45; 
lustre, metallic, adamantine ; colour, Iron- 
black ; streak, brown ; ojva<jue. Ouni|»os. : 
lenil, Sd'O ; oxyg*«n, 13'4 = 10O. corresponding 
with the formula, I'bO-/. Maim saya, '* a 
doubtful HjHjeies.” 


boll, ; pfiit, J<^I ; cat, ^cli, chorus, 5htn, bonph ; go, gom ; thin, ^hls , sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ^Conophon, c^ist. pb = t 
-clan, - tlan — shan. tlon, -sioa = shun ; tlon, jlon = zhuu. -clous, -tious, sious = aims, -bio, -dio, &c. ~ b^sl, d^L 
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platurus— plaudite 


plat-iir'-us, s. (Pref. plat -, and Gr. oupd 
(oura) = a tail.] 

Zool : A genus of Hyrlrophidae, with two 
speeies, ranging from the Bay of Bengal to 
New Guinea and New Zealand. 

plat'-y, a. [Eng. -3/.] Like a plate ; 

consisting of plates. ( Elyot : Ca&tel of Helth , 
bk. iv.) 

plat-y-» prrf. IGr. ttAotv? (platus ) = fiat.] 
Flat* or bmad. 

plat - y - 9e - phal - ic, plat-y - 9cph- a - 
loilS, a. [Gr. TrAa-ru«e<£aAos ( platukephalos ) == 
broad-hemled : pref. platy-, and Gr. Kc^aArj 
(kephale) = the bead.] Broad * beaded, flat- 
treaded. 

plat-^-9cph'-a-l<is f s. [Platycephalic.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Seorprenidre. Head 
much depressed, more or lww armed with 
spines. They inhabit the Indian eoasts, hill- 
ing themselves in the sand, watching for their 
prey. About forty speeies ara known. 

pla-tyc'-eras, $. [Pref. plaiy-, and Gr. 
««pas (keros) — a horn.) 

PaUvont. : A sub germs of Pileopsis. Known 
species forty-six, from the Silurian to the 
Carboniferous. (Tate.) 

plat-y 9er‘ 91 dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lahplaft/eer- 
c(vs) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -ida?.) 

Ornith. : Broad-tailed Parrakeets ; a wide- 
spread Australian group, of weak structure, 
but gorgeously coloured, ranging from the 
Molueeas to New Zealand and the Soeiety 
Islands. Wallace reckoos eleven genera and 
fifty-seven species. 

pl&t-y 96^91' nte, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. platy- 
cerc(us ); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suit, -inre.] 

Ornith. : A snb-faoiily of the family Psittaci 
(q.v.). [Pakrakeets.] 

pl&t'-$r-cer'-cus, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
tcipKos ( kerkos ) — a tail.) 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Pkityeercidse, or the sub-family Flatycercinre, 
with fourteen speeies, from ‘Australia, Tas- 
mania, and Norfolk Island. Several of them 
are well-known as cage-birds ; Platycercus 
scapulatns is the King, aud P. crbniua the 
Rosella, or Rose, ParrakeeL 

plat-y 9c r'-i um, 5. [Pref. platy and Lat. 
cerium ; Gr. Kypiov (7<mon)=^ a honeycomb.) 

Dot. : A genus of Ferns, often plaeed in 
Acrostiche®, but which may be the type of a 
distinct tribe, having the sori io large amor- 
phous patches, and not coveriog the whole 
fertile part of the frond, 

pl&t-yc-ne'-mic, a. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
Kvrjuy (knhne) = the tibia.) 

Anthrop. : A term applied to certain fossil 
human tibia, 
much more 
compressed 
than is nor- 
mal, and to 
races possess- 
ing such ti- 
biae. 

" This pecu- 
liar conforma- 
tion of the ti- 
tiUe, to which we 
gave the name 

waj'rrxt: TinL.t. 

first Qoticed by a. Normal ; b. Platyaiemic ; n, n. In- 
Dr. Falconer terosseous ridge ; A, 6. Crista, 

and myself In 

1663, m the human remains procured by Captain Brome 
from the Oenistacave. on Windioill Hill. Gibraltar.'' 
—Daurkini Cave Hunting, p. 176. 

pl&t-yc -ne mism, s. [Eng. platycnem(ic ); 
-ism.] 

Anthrop. : The state or coaditiou of having 
the tibi:e abnormally compressed. 

" Platucncmism cannot io the present state of our 
knowledge be regarded as an important ethnological 
character among priscan people."— Dawkim ; Care 
Hunting, p. 184. 

plat-y-900 -ll-an, a. [Pref. platy and Gr. 
*oiAo? (koilos) = hollow.] Flat at the froot 
end and concave at the hinder, as the vertebne 
of the extinct Cetiosauri. 

plat-y cra'-ter, s. [Pref. platy-, aod Gr. 
Kparqp ( krater ) = a bowl.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hydrangeacere. The 
leaves of Platycrater insiynis are made into a 
kind of tea. 


plat-y- crin-i-dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. platy- 
crin(u$); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suit. -id<£. ] 

Paltonnt. : A paheozoic family of Palaeocri- 
noidea. Cup of three ba^als, with two cycles 
of radial plates ; a large anal proboscis. 

plat-y-cri'-nite, s. [Mod. Lat. platycrinfvs) ; 
Eng. sutf. -ifc.] An emu inite belonging to the 
genus Platycrious (q.v.). 

plat-y-cri-nus, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
KpLvov (ArrLton) = a lily.) 

Palnrrnt. : The typical genus of the Platy- 
crinidie (q.v.). Frem the Upprr Silurian to 
the Carboniferous, in which twenty -three 
of twenty-eight known British species are 
found. (Etheridge.) 

plat-y-dac'-tyl-us, s. |Tref. platy-, and Gr. 
Sd«ruAos (daktulos) — a huger.) 

Zool. : A genus of Geckotidae. Platydadylus 
fascicularis or muralis is the Wall Gecko. 

plat-y-cT-mi a, s. pi. [Plathelsuntha.] 

pl&t-y-glos’-sus, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
yAwtrera = a tongue.) 

Ichthy. : A geous of Labridae ; small, beau- 
tifully-coloured coral-fishes, abundant in the 
equatorial zone, and on the coasts adjoining it. 
The species are numerous. 

pi a tyg'-o-nus, s. [Prefi platy-, and yow 

go mi = a knee.] 

Palcrant. : A genoa of Suidse, from tba 
Aiueri&iu Pboeene and Post-Tertiary. 

pla tym'-e-ter, s. [Pref. platy-, aod Eng. 
meter.] An apparatus f<r measuring the 
inductive capacity of dielectrics. 

pl&t-y-no'-ta, s. pi. [Pref. platy-, and pL of 
Gr. vlajov (no ton) = the back.) 

Zool. : 1 Inxley’a name for the Monitoridae 
(q.v.). 

pla ty" 6 don, s. [Gr. irAon^ (platvs) — flat, 
and o&ov 5 ( otlous ), gen it. oAokto? (odoatos) = a 
tooth.) A broad-tootUgd animal. 

plat-y-oph-thS.l -m 6 n, $. TPref. platy-, and 

Gr. o<£0aA/u<K (opht ha linos) = eye.) 

Min. : A name given by the ancients to 
powdered Btibnite (q.v.), which was employed 
for col* Hiring the eye lire ws, &c., to increase the 
ap[>arent size of the eye. 

plat'-jr-op'-ic, a. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. oipts 

(opsis) = the face.) 

Anthrop. : A term applied to individuals or 
races having the naso-malar index below lb7*5, 
as is the case with the Mongoloid races gener- 
ally. [Naso-malaji Index.) 

plat-y -pez'-a, s. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. rr^a 
(pccri) = the loot, the instep, the ankle.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Platypezida?. 

plat y -pez 7 -! dts, 5. pi [Mod. Lat platy- 
pe2{u) ; Lat leni. pi. adj. autf. -ulo r. ] 

Entom. : A f.miily of minute Diptera, tribe 
Nemoccra. Body flat, he.»d hemispherical, 
legs short, hinder ones stout. Larva; live in 
fungi. Several are British. Akin to the Doli- 
chopodidse. 

plat-y-phyl'-lous. a. (Pref. platy-; Gr. 
4>vAAov (p/i7dton) = a leaf, and Eng. suff. -ous.) 

Bot. : Broad -leaved. 

plat'-y-pod, s. [Platypcs.] A broad -footed 
aniniul. 

plat-yiJ-ter-y&'-i-das, s. pi. [Mod. Lat 
platyptcryx, genit. pl>tt<,ptcryg{is) ; Lut. fem. 
pi. a<lj. sutf. -idre.] 

Entom . : A family of Moths, group Bom- 
bycina. Male with the antenna; pectinated, 
those of the female generally filiform ; abdo- 
men slender in both sexes ; wings* small, com- 
paratively broad, sometimes hooked. Larvre 
with ouly fourteen legs. 

pl&t-yp'-ter-yx, a. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
irre'pyf (pterux) = a wing.) 

Entom. : TIook-tip moth : the typical genus 
of Platy pterygidu: (q.v.). 

pldt’-^-piis, s. [Gr. 7rAftTi’-v (platxts) = fiat, 
and ttous (pons), gen it. 7ro8os (pod os) — a foot.] 

t 1. Entom. : An approximate synonym of 
Bostrichns (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : Shaw’s name for tbe genua Or- 
nithorliyochua (q.v.). 


t plat-y-rhi'-na, s. pi. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
pi? (rhis), gen it. picos (rhinos) = a nostril.) 

1. Zool. : Geoffrey’s name for a division of 
Cuvier's lapsed order Quadruuiana. The 
division is natural, bat as now arranged by 
Prof. Mivart, they constitute the f.miily 
Cebidse, with five sub-families : Cebinve, Myce- 
time, Pi theei i n?e, 

Nyctipithecinm.and 
llapalimc. He de- 
fines them (Encije. 

Brit. (ed. 9lh), ii. 

152) as being more 
arboreal in their ha- 
bits tbaQ the Simia- 
dae (q.v.), with go- 
nernlly a special 
arboreal organ — a 
prehensile tail. The 
septum between the HEAt> OF BPl0t * mowktt. 
Dustrils is broad instead of narrow. There 
are no cheek pouches or ischial callosities, 
and the thumb is capable of but very ini tial 
opposition to the other fingers. There is aD 
additional preinolar on each side of each jaw, 
the meatus anditoriun extern** is wanting. 
They are confined to the New World, and 
have their home in tbe tropical forests of 
South America. 

2. Pola'ont. : Remains have beeD discovered 
in Smith America in deposits of late Tertiary 
or Post-Tertiary age. [FnoTOPrrHECUS.) 

t plat'-y-rhme, s. & a. [Platthhina.J 

A. As subst. : Any monkey belonging to the 
section Platyrhina, 

B. As adj. ; Having a broad noae. 

pla-t$^’ ma,$. [Gr. rrAorvorpa (platusma), = 
a flat piece or plate ; TrAarv? (plat us) = broad.] 
(See tlie compound.) 

platysma-myoldes, *. 

A nat. : A thin sheet of muscular fibre, ex- 
tending over the front and sides of the neck 
ami lower portion of the face, and serving to 
depiEss the lower jaw. 

plat-y so-ma, s. [Plattsomob.] 

1. Entom. (Asa PL): A family ofTetramer- 
ous Beetles. Body depressed, elongated, with 
the thorax subquadrate. Antenna* equally 
tluck throughout, or tapering. Family Cucu- 
jida;. (LatreiUe £ Cuvier.) 

2. Palccont. : The same as Platvsomus (q.v.X 

plat’-y-somo, s. [Platysoma.) Any indivi- 
dual uf the family Platy soma (q.v.). 

plat-y so -mus, s. [Gr. rrAaTvawjior (platur 
somos) = having a broad body.] 

Palcrant. : A genus of Ganoid Fishes, from 
the Devonian to the Penman. 

plat-y-ster’-non, s. [Pref. )laty-, and Gr. 
oripvov ( sternon ) = the breast.] 

Zool : A genus of Emydes, from China. 
Platystcrnon mrgacephalum is the Large-headed 
Chinese River Tortoise. 

pla-tys'-to-ma, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
cVojuia (stoma) = the Qiootli.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of tjiluridse (q.v.). Snout 
very long, spatulate, with the upper jaw 
more or less projecting; barbels six, palale- 
tonthed, caudal forked. Twelve sj*eries irem 
South America, some attaining a length of 
six feet, the majority ornamented with black 
spots or bands. 

plat-y-trdk'-tes, s. [PreL platy-, and Gr. 
Tpti>*T7f? (fro Mrs) ^ a gnawer, a nibblcr ; rpdrfi* 
(trogo) ^ to gnaw.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Alepocephalid®, dis- 
covered by the Challenger Expedition. They 
have small keeled scales, and no ventrals. 

* plaud, v.t. [Lat, plaudo .) To applaud. 

" Plauding our victorir and this lmptiie end." 

Chapman: lilt mi Beggar qf Alexandria. 

plaud'-it, s. [Plahdtte.] Applause ; praise 
bestowed. 

** AU the plaudit* of the renal crowd.** 

Duran : ChildUh Uecol lection*. 

* plau'-tU-to, s. [Lat. = applaud ye, 2nd 
pels. pi. imper. of piatulo = toap]»laud ; n word 
addressed by the actors to the audience at the 
end of a play, asking for their applause. The 
l At. plaudite being taken fnrnn English word, 
the final e waa considered silent., whence came 
the form plaudit .] iPlauoitv.] Plimdit, 
applause. (Dr ant : Horace; Arte of Poetry.) 




f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wpli; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sb, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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t plan'-di-tor-y a. (Eng. plaudit; -ory .] 
Applauding, coinmcoding. 

• plau'-di-ty, s. (A form arising from the 
JLat. pUnuhte being taken for uii English 
word of three syllables.] (Placdite.) Plau- 
dits, applause. 

"Give tld* virgin crystal pfatutitlrt. m 

1'vurneur : Jletmgtr t Tragedy, IL U 

plans i bli-ity, s. [Fr. plausibilite, from 
Lat* piaustbiUs — plausible (<|. v.). J 

* 1. Something deserving applause. 

•Mile] cnnlrd on liU dignity with that )u*t!c© ( 
mod, »tv, Integrity, fide ity. Mid ulhergrAt-iuiw^faiui- 
biiitiv*. — Vauyhan : <t Death of Dr. J action. 

* 2. Applause. 

'•With great admiration on*! plausibility of the 
peo|»ltt.‘— IJackluyt: Voyages. f. i»7. 

3. The quality or state of being plausible or 
specious ; pluusiblcucss. speciimsucss. 

"Wf admit tl»e ftinutibUity of the notion.”— 
Standard, Got. 2. 1*85. 

| 4. Anything plausible or specious. 

" Nut absolutely formed to he tho dupe 
Of aballow pfautl'nfilieu alone;" 

IL Brw/ntu-j: Paracetuu, til. 

planij' i ble, * plau 3 '-a-ble, a. (LaUpfaiu. 
ibdis. from plausus, ‘’pa.* par. of pktut?o = to 
appl.uuL] 

* 1. Deserving applause ; praiseworthy, 
commendable. 

*• Which made a ptuusiMe Mahop *eem to be Anti. 
ehrl.it to Gregory tho Great."— Bucket : Life vj h it. 
fit! MU. pt. II.. p. 00. 

* 2. Applauding, rejoicing. 

'•With the pure, plautiblt, and Joyful ndeds." — 
Heron: ll'orAr, 1. HI. 

3. Apparently right, or deserving of ap- 
plause or praise ; specious. ( Cowper : Progress 
oj Error, 145.) 

4 . Using speeions arguments or language ; 
fair-spoken, specious : as, a plausible speaker. 

• planj I ble-ize, r.t (Eng. plausible; 
-irf.J To recoin u lend. 

** So aj to pfftuti'drhr 1dm*»lf. especially Among the 
clergy."— Puller: Church Dut„ IV. lv. 7. 

plans -i-ble ncS3, 9. (Eng. plausible ; -n«9.) 
The - * quality or state of being plausible ; 
plausibility, speciousness. 

•‘Then may It with tmine decree of pfauslMcneu be 
TOggealiid."— Clarke i On the EviUcncct, prop. 14. 

plaua I-bl^> adv. (Eng. plausible) ; - hj .] 

* 1. Inn maimer really to merit appl.iuso. 

* 2. With applause ; with acidaioation. 

"The Homan* plausibly did give consent." 

tdmhetp. : Hope rtf Luc tree, 1.854. 

3. In a plausible or specious manner; with 
a show of plausibility; speciously. 

*' How plautlbfu *wver tlilm oh t el loo looks at the 
first Mght . bharp : .it rrnout, vol. ii., nor. 4. 

• plans'- fae, a. (Lit. plausus, pa. par. of 
ji/ur ulu = to applaud.) 

1. Applauding, approving. 

” To > our plaatxvo fortum.-* glv© our *olc«." 

Uryurjod; /bi.ru l‘re<i(lcc4, L 

2. ri.msiblc. 

M III* plaudv* word* 

fie veatter'd not." hhaketp. AtVt Well. L 2. 

• plaw, v plawo, V.t. (Etym. doubtful.) To 
lurbuil. 

play, * plale, * pleyc, v.i. A t. [A.S. 
j'hj/iuu, Iroin plega = play (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To sport, to frolic ; to do something, not 
asabi.sk or of necessity, but for a pleasure ; 
to amuse one’s self. 

*• I/t the 1 k>>'» I on vo to pUty."—Shakctp. : Merry 
ll'iei'i of U'dictl /r, lv. L 

2. To toy, to dally. 

••U'il den ludr. with which I u*©J to pi ty * 

Tt nnyuia Ciiiuevcre, 513. 

3. To act thoughtlessly ; to triilu ; to be 
careless. 

".M.ni oro net to pfnw with tliclr health* aii«I their 
live* A* they do with lludr cluiitii*.“— t ©wi/V*. 

<1. To take part lu a game, recreation, or 
pastime.. 

*• When the glanf * played At pilch nod to**." 

ntaekle ■ /.uy. jf tho High >Mit<, p 59. 

5. Snrctf. : To gamble ; lo contend In a game 
for money. 

G. To perform on net or action incidental or 
necessary t<» a game. 

•' New ton wiia l im tv IinI In pi'tylny IaIc nl a yurkcr."— 
Zlni’v lYtetfraph, July I. IW\ 

7. To |ii‘i form upon an fiistrumentof music. 

••iiwody Pluto Wink* while Ori-ben* pfnvt " 

. /««< fx) >■/ Lucrece, 55.1 


8. To move irregularly and freely. 

** Loo*e A* the brer re llmt ptnvt ulunr the ilown*." 

J hoijuoit 1 Ciutte of tnuotence, I. A, 

9. To operate, to set, to move, to How. 

•• While* w»rm lift* playt in that infant'* vein*." 

zJuxkcip. : Any Joint, Hi. 4 . 

10. To move or be moved nimbly. 

"The nimble llnirers In and out."— C(Ui*;f\i 

Tech incut L lucator, pi. xil, p. 371. 

11. To work; to be engaged In work or 
action. 

"The firemen will be engaged tn ptnytny on the 
warehouse*,' — Hatty Tetojraph, Ucc, 11. Ho5. 

12. To act ; to bo set and kept in action or 
operation. 

“To what extent her machlne-guna can pUvj with 
dcsUucUte etlcct."— Daily Tele-jraph. Aug. .^5, 1485. 

13. To do, to act, to behave. 

“Thou play'dit moul funlly for ‘t " 

fihitketp. : Jiucbe'h, ill. L 

11. To act upon a atage ; to personate a 
character in a play. 

" Fit to pUty lu our interlude." — Shakeip. : Alidsum' 
mer Sijht t I/r+im, L 2. 

1.5. To act or assume a part without carrying 
it out seriously; to make a playful or half- 
serious pretence of acting a part. (Usually 
followed by uf.) 

“The Indies have jAayed at loAklng pudding*."— 
Obi*rver, Nov. 15, 1885. 

10. To serve or be suitable or in condition 
for playing a game : as, A billiard table plays 
well. 

D, Transitive: 

1. To bring into sportive or playful action. 

2. To contend in ; tc contest for amusement 
or for a prize : os, To play whist, to pl/ty foot- 
ball, &c. 

3. To use in play; to lay on the table or 
move in a game. 

'• A* for fal*e CArds, they mny ao doubt he played 
with etreef— Fuld l>ec. li*. H85. 

4. To perform music on : as. To play tbe 
piano. 

5. To perform on a musical instrument ; to 
execute ; as. To play an oveiture. 

G. To put or keep in action or motion ; to 
cause to work or act : as, To play a cannon on 
a fort. 

7. To keep in play with a line. 

’* A 41b. Jock was being played.”— Field, Jau. 2, 1880. 

8. To amuse one’s self with : as, To play a 
pereon. 

9. To act or perform by the representation 
of characters in. 

“ Your honour's players, hearing your nraendmeut. 
Arc come to play a plea-taut toimtly." 

Ohitkctp.; Taming of the Ahrett, II. (Ind.) 

10. To act the pail of ; to act or take tbc 
character uf. 

•' M.»s . . . plant the part of « servant-maid. "— 
Standard, Nov. 1 1. 1885. 

11. To act or represent In general; to net 
like ; to conduct one's self like ; to behave in 
the manner of. 

•' Play the mother's part." Shake tp. : Sonwt 143. 

12. To execute, to do, to perform, to act. 

*' Man, |<r<iu<! man . . . 

rioyt such fantastic trlvk* hef.irc hitch Heaven." 

Shake* p. : Jftiuure /or .Venture, tl. 2, 

13. To handle, treat, or deal with seiouti lie- 
ally, or according to the rules of a game : as, 
To play a ball at cricket 

II. To cold cud io a game with; to enter 
into competition in a game with. 

15. Elliptical ly : To engage or make use of 
In play ; to play with. 

1. To play booty : [ Booty]. 

2. To play fast and loose: 

(1) To he fickle, changeable, or not to be 
depended on. 

(2) To act recklessly. 

•• A BUhop Might n»t to play ao /art an<f toot* with 
word*."— /.Win. Dec. 3. 1B8 >. p. I. 

3. To piny into a p r son's hands: To net or 
manage matters to his benefit or advantage. 

"Simply p r n»tittif tnfo the KamLt of ln*y JK-'vf-do. 
wpcli . itbterik r, Nov. 15, lb 3. 

4. To play off : 

(1) To show olT; to display, to exhibit: as, 
To play off tricks. 

(2) To ilnisli the plnying of. 

(3) To show up or expose to ridicule. 

6. To piny on or «;vm ; 

(1> To make sport of; to mock; to trlllc 
with ; to trick, to befool. 

(2) To give n humorous or fanciful turn to : 
as, To j-f ty vn winds. 


G. To play on : 

CWcJl^f: To play ft ball so that it is cob 
quite sloped, but runs cm to the stumps. 

“The l&at ball uf hi* first ovrr Bollth<> ployed on to 
hi* wicket. —Lady Telegraph. July 1, IsAi, 

7. To play ones cards: To set ; to manage 
one’s business ; to contrive. 

8. To make play : To take the lead ; to lead 
olf. ( Racing sling.) 

“Orty Parrot play . . . with Duke of Rich- 

mond and Forlo next . '—iJ.tdy Telegraph, Nov. 12. U*5. 

9. To be played out : To be carried too far ; 
to be useless any longer for the purpose in- 
tended. (Slang.) 


"Fnnu anine reason or Another examination* wero 
rather 'played out." "—1/aUy Itlepraph, Due. 17, 1885. 

10. To phy jxissum: (Possum]. 

11. To play with ones beunl : To make a fool 
of ; to tn lie with ; to deceive. 


Yet I have played with hit beard, lo kolttlng th* 
knot, 

•' lprotaljed frl«od*Mp— hut meant It nol." 

Ihinum .4 /•>! hlat. 


* 12. To ploy knaves trumps : To cudgel 
soundly ; to thrash. 


“She matched upata«of.st k and «o *ho txv*n U 
play kntit’ct trumpt."—Locriae, iv. 2. 


play, * plaio, * pley, s. (A.S. plega, prot 
from Lut. plaga =a stroke.] 

I. 0 rd inary Iai ng uage : 

1. A game, an amusement; au exercise 01 
sc* erf of actions for amusement or di version. 

" V©ry few *pcctatur* wltno*acd tho play."— Field, 
April 4, 1835. 

2. Sport, frolic, diversion, amusement, gam- 
bols ; tilings done io jeHt, not in earnest. 

“At an early age. children learn more from plat 
than from teaching."— Tylor: Early Hut. Mankind, 
ch. vl. 

3. A playful disposition or temper ; playful- 
ness, 

L Oambling, gaining; the act or practice of 
Contending in a game for money. 

“Whoso father hath lu play 
Wasted e thomand jtonnd* ol nncit-nt rent." 

Davies: Immortality of the Ooul. (Intrud.) 

5. Practice or exercise in any contest : as, 
sword -play, i.e., fencing. 

6. Skill or art in &uy game, exercise, or 
sport. 

7. The style or manner in which & game, &c., 
is played. 

" The ploy was certainly not of that high chuwcter 
which might have L>ceu cxj*ecled."— t'ield. Heo. 6, 

8. Action, use, employment, operation. 

•'There were upward* of thirteen *team Jlro-engiue* 
la full play . "— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1885. 

• 9. A state of agitation or ventilation ; 
publicity, discussion. (Dryden: liehgio Laud, 
321.) 

10. Manner of acting or dealing; conduct, 
practice. 

Do me no tulll play." Shtketp. • I^ar, I1L 7. 

11. Perfornmuce or execution upon au in- 
strument of music. 

12. Motion or movement. (II.) 

13. Thu act or art of managing a fish with a 
line so aa to tire it out mid bring it to land. 

11. Power ; space or room for mot (no. 

“The Joint* Are let exActly Into one another, that 
they have no play I* tween them "— Moron. 

15. Liberty of action ; room or opportunity 
for action or display ; scope, swing, vent. 

" Should a writer give the full f'tayln Id* mirth, 
without regard !•» deevney. ho might plwvvs r»xider> ; 
hut muni he a \ory III mnn,lf he could plc.uc bluiMilL 
—A ddi*»n: freeholder. 

IG. The representation or exhibition of a 
dramatic performance, as of a comedy or 
tragedy ; a dramatic performance. 

“A v Ixlt lotlio/'MvInAOiora exj^rndvr luxury U> 
many way*."— Duffy Telegraph, Doc. 3<k iMi. 

17. A dramatic composition; a comedy, 
tragedy, f.ireo, Ac. ; ft composition in which 
the characters nro repi'cseuUsI by dialogno 
mid action. 

“To itrreent A new (day at the hegl»nl»« «f til© 
•i iuiuii. -/>mfv f'hronlcto. Sept. 7, I8s5. 

II. Technically : 

1. Miuh.: A movement in a prescribed 
path, ns the stroke of a piston, tho oscillation 
uf a pendulum. 

2. llornU : (Esd siivki ). 

•j (1) Flitti qf cabtnrs: Au appeamneo of 
several prism die colours in rapid succession 
on turning au object, as a ilmmoml. 

(2) A via it on or u/*m «v>n/9 : The giving « 
word n double meaning ; punning, a pun. 

“ K rhllduh fday upon ienr.lt quite furelgii to tbe* 
jKJlut At |**iie.“— J<trwirt : rhiOu’tfdi. funyt, «***. 3. 


|>o:l, b 6 $; poDt, cat, ^cll, ehoms, 9hln, bench; go, Kcm ; tliln, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. Irig. 

hcuui, ~tlan — Hhan. -tlon, -slon = sliun; -^lon, - jlon = zhnn. -clous, -tlous, slous = shils. -blc, dlo, Ac - b?!, dyL 
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playable— pleader 


* play-actor, s. Ao actor. 

* play-aetorism, s. Histrionism, acting. 

" A trifle of uucouscious play -act orism.'— Carlyle : 
Bemtnisccncrt, 1. 121. 

4 play-day, s. A day giveo up to play or 
diversion ; a holiday. 

"The soul's play-day is always the devil's working 
day ."— South : Sermons, vol. vL, ser. 10, 

* play dresser, s. A dresser of plays 
(q.v.) (See also Notes £ Queries, June 9, 18S3, 
p. 455.) 

" Demetrius FaudIus, play-dresser and plagiary.”— 
Ben Jonson : Poetaster, v. i. 

4 play maker, s. A writer of plays. 

“The play-makers and the poets have done us some 
little service.”— iVofej A Queries, Oct. 2r, 1885, p. 839. 

* play-place, s. A place where games 
are played ; a playground. 

" We love the play- place of our early days.* 

Cote per ; Tirocinium, 297. 

play-spell, s. A time for play or recrea- 
tion. (Amer.) 

play waggon, • play-wagon, «. A 

waggon, used tor carrying the properties of 
strolling players, aud forming part of the 
theatre ia which they performed. 

"Thou hast forgot how thou amblest jin leather 
pilch) by a play-wagon, in the highway. — Decker : 
Satiromastix . 

play-writer, s. The writer of a play or 
plays ; a playwright, a dramatist. 

*' He accuses the play-writers. among other thlugs, 
•f restoring the pagan worship. '—Lecky ; England in 
the Eighteenth Century, voL L, ch. Ir. 

play a ble, a. [Eng. play ; -able.] 

1. Capable of being played. 

"A Iwll touching the baulk-liue Is not playable.'— 
Field, Dec. 12. 18S5. 

2. Capable of being played on ; fit to be 
played on. (Field, Jan. 23, 1886.) 

play” bill, s. [Eng. play, and bill (3).] A bill 
or placard exhibited as an advertisement of a 
play, with the names of the actors and the 
parts taken by them. 

"The references in the playbill to the alterations 
made to the house ." — Daily Chronicle, Sept, T, 1885. 

* play -book, s. [Eng. play, and & 00 J;.] A 
book of plays or dramatic compositions. (Be* 
Jonson : Devil is an Ass, ii. I.) 

play' debt (b silent), s. [Eng. play, and debt.] 
A debt incurred hy gambling ; a gambling debt. 

" Mary had a way of Interrupting tattle about . . . 
duels and playdebts." — Macaulay . Hist. Eng, ch. xl. 

If A playdebt is not recoverable by law. 
play-cr, *plai-er, s. (A.S. plegere.] [Play, 5 .] 

1. One who plays ; one wbo takes part in a 
game or exercise of amusement or skill. 

" Both players having to rely on their own resources, 
the play was naturally slow."— Field, April 4. 1835. 

* 2. One who trifles ; a trifler ; a lazy person. 

"Saints in your injuries, devils oelng offended. 
Players in your housewifery. " 

Shakesp. : Othello, li. 1. 

3. An actor ; one who plays on the stage. 

"After all the fellow was hut a player ; aud players 
are rogues. " — Mac a ulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xijl 

* 4. A mimic. 

5. One who performs upon an instrument of 
music ; a performer. (1 Samuel xvi. 16.) 

6. A gambler, a gamester. 

* player like, * player-lyke, a. Be- 
fitting, or characteristic of, a player. 

" But the Lorde chose vuto him thys kynde of 
doctryne as playuest, and farre from all maner of 
player-lyke ostentation."— Udal : Marke iv. 

* play'-er-l^, * play er- lie, a. [Eng, 
player; Ay.] Like a player; player-like. 

"This infamous playerlie emperor .”— Prynne : 

2 Bistrio-Mastuc, ii. 1. 

play*- fel -low, *plaie fel-ow, 5 . [Eng. 
play, and fellow.] A companion or associate 
in games or amusements. 

" It Is your fault that I have loved Posthnruns : 

You bred him as my plat/fellow." 

Shakesp, : Cymbcline , L 2. 

♦play'-fere, *play-feer, play-faier, s. 

[Eng. play, and fere.] A playfellow. 

" Her little playfeer and her pretty hun." 

Drayton : The Moon-Calf. 

playful, o. [Eng. play , and full.] 

1. Full of ] day or merriment ; sportive ; in- 
dulging in gambols. 

•• I bethought me of the playful hAre." 

Wordsworth : Resolution A Independence. 

2. Indulging a sportive fancy ; sprightly, 
Jocular, amusing : as, a playful writer. 


play’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. playful; dy.] In a 
playful manuer; sportively, merrily, jocosely. 

"0 fatal strife, 

By thee, poor songstress, playfully begun." 

Cowper : Strada t Nightingale. 

play'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. playful; -?te&.] 
Tlie quality or state of being playful ; a 
playful disposition ; play, aportiveoeca 

•play'- game, a. [Eng. play , and oame.] 
The play of children. 

play - -go -er, «. [Eng. play, and goer.) One 
who frequents plays or playhouses. 

" It strongly took the fancy of the younger play- 
goers"— Daily Chronicle, S*pt. 8, 1885. 

play'-gd-lrig, a. & s, [Eng. play, and going.] 

A. Asadj.: Frequeotingplaya or playhouses. 

"The playgoing publlo were so much attached to 
Olivia." — Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 

B. As subt. : The act or practice of frequent- 
ing plays. 

play -groUnd, » . [Eng. play, and ground.] 
A piece of ground designed for children to 
play upon ; specif., such a piece of ground 
attached to a school. The statutes 22 Viet., 
c. 27, and 24 Viet., c. 30, facilitate grants of 
land for public playgrounds. 

play hoilse, s. [Eng. play, and /untsr.] A 
building used for dramatic representations ; 
a theatre, 

play^-ing, pr. par. or a. [Play, v.] 

playing-card, s. One of a pack of cards 
used for playing games. [Card(1), II. 1. U.] 

* play’-less, o. [Eng. play; -k$s.] Without 
play ; not playing. 

lome, s. [Eng. play, and Mid. Eng. 
me — a tool.] A weapon. 

“ Go. reche me my play lome." Perceval, 2,018, 

play-mate, s. [Eng. play , aud mate.] A 
companion in play ; a playfellow. 

* play-pheero, s. [Playfere.] 

* play-plcas-uro (8 as zh), s. [Eng .play, 
and pleura re.] ‘idle amusement. 

" He Uketh a kind of play pleasure to looking upon 
the fortune of others." — Bacon : Essays. 

* playse -mouth, s. [Plaice- mouth.] 

•play-some, a. [Eng. play; -soriwr.] Play- 
ful, sportive. 

"The she -parti thwarts her play some whelps." 

Browning : Rtng A Book, x. 91 s. 

* play'- 80 me -ness, 5. [Eng. playsome ; 
-nrss.] The quality or state of being playsome ; 
playfulness, levity, sportiveness. 

playte, s. [Pleyt.] 

play thing, s. [Eng. play, and (&(«<?.] A 
toy ; a thing to play with ; that which serves 
to amuse. 

" Her infant habe 

Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 

‘ ~ 4 J 5 ‘ 1 gt. 

Excursion, bk. 1. 

pl ay -time, 3. [Eng. play, aud time.] Time 
given up to play ordiversioa. 


play wright (gh silent), s. [Eng. play, and 
wright.] A writer or maker of plays. 

" In this stage of society, the playwright Is as essen- 
tial and acknowledged a character as the millwright.* 
—Carlyle: Mucell. ; German Playwrights, 

* pie, s. [Plea.) 

plea, *ple, * plee, *play, 5 . [O, Fr. pie, 

plai, plait, plaid, plais, plaiz, pier, from Low 
Lnt. placitum = a judgment, decision, sentence, 
public assembly, from Lat. placitum =r an 
opinion, prop. neut. sing, of placitus. pa. par. 
of placco — to please ; Sp. pleito ; Port, pleito, 
preito ; ltal. piato.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. That which is pleaded, alleged, or put 
forward in support, defence, justification, or 
excuse ; an excuse, an apology. 

" So spake the fiend, and with necessity. 

The tyrant’s plea, axcus'd his devilish deeds." 

Milton : P, L,, lv. S9A 

3. An urgent argument ; a pleading : aa, a 
plea for mercy. 

1L Law; 

I. English Law : 

(1) That which ia pleaded or alleged by a 


party to an action in support of his demand! ; 
In a more restricted sense the answer of the 
defendant In a cauae to the plaintiffs declara- 
tion and demand. Pleas are of two sorts : 
dilatory pleas, and pleas to the action. 
[Di lator v-pi.ea.] Pleas to the action are 
such aa dispute the very cause of suit. 
[Abatement, II. 4 ; Bar, s., 11. 3 (a).] 

"Pleas, of cither nature, must be pleaded In an 

established order. * Blackstone : Comment., hk. ilL. 

eh. 1L 

(2) A suit, an action, a cause in court. 

" Pleat or suits are regularly divided into two sorts . 
pleas of the crown, which comprehend all crimes and 
misdemeanors, wherein the sovereign, oq behalf of tb< 
public, is the plaintiff: aud common pleat, which 
Include all civil actions depending between snbject 
and subject The former of these were originally the 
proper object of the Jurisdlctlouof the Court of King's 
Bench ; the latter of the Court of the Common Plsaa." 
— Blackstone : Comment., bk. lii., ch. 2. 

2. Scots Law: A short and concise note or 
the grounds on which the action or defence ij 
to be maintained, without argument. 

U Plea in panel : 

Scots Law : The plea of guilty or not guilty. 

pleat^h, * pleche, v.t. [0. Fr. plessier; Fr. 
plesser= to pleach or plash, from Low Lat 
plessa = a thicket of interwoven boughs, from 
Lat. plecto, pa. par. pier us = to weave.] 

L To plash, to intenveave. 

" Bid her steal Into the pleached bower." 
Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothin y, ill L 

4 2. To intertwine. 

" Thy master th as with pleached arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, lv. 13. 

plead, * plede, * plald-en, v.i. &. t. [Fr. 

plaider = to plead, to argue, from plaid = t 
plea (q.v.) ; Low Lat. placito, from placitum 
= a plea ; Sp. pleitear; ltal. piatire.] 
[Plete (2), v.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To speak or argue In support 
of a claim, or in defence against a claim ; to 
reason with another ; to urge or allege reasons 
or arguments for or against ; to speak for, or 
defend a person, action, or course ; to claim 
or solicit indulgence, support, sympathy, 01 
mercy. 

*’ Hid ever mourner plead with thee, 

And tbou refuse that mourner's plen!’* 

Cowper : Olney Hymns. xxxvllL 

2. Law: To present or put forward a plea 
or allegation ; to present or put in an answer 
tOfthe declaration of the plaintiff ; to deny or 
traverse the declaration or demand of the 
plaintiff. 

" The plaintiff must again plead, either by denying 
these latter trespasses, or justifying them in sots 
other Blackstone ; Comment., bk. lii., ch. IL 

B, Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To discuss, maintain, or defend, as a 
cause by arguments or reasons presented to a 
court or person authorized to hear and deter- 
mine a case or point : to argue. 

"They think it most meet that euery man should 
plead his own matter. '—J/o re; Utopia, bk. 11.. ch. ix. 

2. To allege in pleading or argument; to 
put forward in proof, support, or justification. 
[II.] (Milton : Samson Agonistes, 833.) 

3. To offer or allege as an excuse, justifica- 
tion, or apology. 

" Nor can any one plead his modesty In prejudice of 
his duty." — South , Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 9. 

n. Law : To allege in a legal plea or defence. 

" Such facts as would in a court of equity be a com- 
plete auswer to the case of the plaintiff, and afford 
ground for a perpetual injunction, may also he pleaded 
special \y.''— Blackstone : Comment., bk. ifi., ch. 1L 

H To plead over : 

Law : To reply to an opponent's pleading, 
(inmrfon.) 

plead a ble, a. [Eng .plead; -able.] Capable 
of being pleaded, or alleged in plea, proof, 
excuse, or vindication. 

"That no pardon under the gTeat seal of England 
should be pleadable to an Impeachment by the com- 
mons in parliament."— Burke : French Revolution. 

* pleadable-briefs, s. pl. 

Scots Law : Precepts directed to the sheriffs, 
who thereupon cite parties, and hear and de- 
termine. 

plead -er, * pled-our, a. [Fr. plaideur , 
from plaider = to plead (q.v.),] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who pleads causes in a court of law, 
&c. ; a lawyer. 

" A couocellor or pleader at the bar " 

Roscommon : Horace ; .4 rt of Poetry. 


I&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = c ; ov — a ; qu — kw. 
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2. One who offers reasons for or against ; 
an arguer ; a defender or malutainer of a cause. 

" If you 

Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue 
Might stop your countrymen." 

Shake tp. : Coriolanut, v. X. 

IT. I.cw : One who forms or draws up pleas 
or pleadings * as, n special pleader ; 


plea^ ant ness, *. [Eng. pleasant; -n«s.l 

1. The quality or state of being pleasant, 
agreeable, or gratifying to the mind or senses. 

"The great detight they took to const tier Iho plea- 
tantneu of the place.*— .Vo rth Cularch, p. 547. 

2. Gaiety, cheerfulness, merriment. 

3. Jocularity, pleasantry. 


plead Ihg, pr. par. t a., <fc s. (Plead.) 

A. ft B. As y. par. <t purticip. adj . ; (Se« 
tlie verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord . Ixmg . ; The act of advocating, de- 
fending, or supporting & cause by arguments 
or reasons. 

IL Imw: 

1. The act of advocating a cause in a court 
of law. 

2. (Pi.) ; The written statements of parties 
in a suit at law, containing the declaration 
and claim of the plaintiff, or the answer or 
defence of the defendant. Pleadings consist 
of the declaration, the plea, the replication, 
the rejoinder, the 9 nr- rejoinder, the rebutter, 
the sur-rebutter, Ac., whieh are successively 
filed, until the question is brought to issue. 
(See these words.] Pleadings were formerly 
made by word of mouth in court. [Parol.] 

* pleading-place, s. A court of justice. 

** Then shall the market and the pleading -place 

Be cboak'd with brambles." Cowley : Life. 

plead -ing-ly, ad p, (Eng. pleading ; -ty.) In 
a pleading manner ; by pleading or supplica- 
tion, ( Horper's Monthly, June, 1882, p. 117.) 

pload'-ing£, 5. pi . [Pleadino, C. II. 2.) 

•pleas' a bio, a. [Eng. plcas(e) ; -able.) 
Pleasing, pleasant. 

"Suehs thinges as were not ptemable to the ear* of 
men.*— Anar : Godly Letters { 1444J. 

•plea^ - an^e, pleas aunee, *. [Fr. 

pfai.sance.’froin plaisir = to please.] 

1. Pleasure, gaiety, pleasantry, frolicsorne- 
sess. ( Shakesp . ; Passionate Pilgrim , 158.) 

2. A part of a garden or pleasure-grounds 
attached to a mansion, aod ahut in and se- 
cluded by trees, shrubs, fte. 

3. A kind of lawn or gauze. 

"A eonoUawe holding a clothe of pleatauncef— 
Bordyug: Supjdement, fol. 78. 

• plea§ -an- 93 f, s. [Eng. p(easan(0 : -cy .] 
Pleasantness. 

"The ameult* and pleatancy of the place ." — Joye : 
Exposition of Jianlel, ch. UL 


picas ant, • pleas-aunt, * pies aunt, a . 

&$.* [(). Fr. plesant (Fr. phtisanf), pr. par. of 
p?«ir (Fr. plaisir) = to please (q.v.).J 
A, As adjective : 

1. Pleasing, agreeable ; affording pleasure 
or gratification to the mind or senses ; grati- 
fying. (Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, Kb.) 

2. Cheerful, guy, lively, sprightly, enliven- 

ing. 

" FTom grave to light, from pleatnnt to«evere. 

Dryden : Art of Cortry, 78. 


3. Jocular, me try ; given to, or fond of, 
Joking. 

4. Characterized by Jocularity or pleasantry ; 
merry, witty, sportive. 

" In that pleatanl humour they nil posted to Itoino." 
— Shake ip. : Lap a of Lucr ece, Arg. 8. 

4 B. As substantive : 


1. A pleasant, Jocular, or merry fellow ; a 
humourist, a droll. 

" They U-atow thrlr silver on courtesan*, )>leaianti, 
and flatterer*."— A Holland . Plutarch, p. 169. 

2. A kind of lawn or gauze. 

" Their hrnde* routed Ball : Henry 

r///.. fol. 7. 


pleasant spirited, a. Merry, gay. 

" By my troth, e plntant-tplrlled lady.*— Shaketp. : 
Much Ado about S-thing, IL 1. 


* pleasant- tongued, a. Pleasing in 
Br-ecch. 


plca^ ant-ljf, ‘pleas-aunt ly.odu. (Eng. 
pleasant; Ay.] 

1, In a pleasing manner; so as to please or 
grntify. 

"He thought nothing might more pteaiauntty hap- 
pen.*— Or.tfton .* Chron ; Edward IV. (an. #). 

2. Gaily, merrily, sportively. 

• 3. Jestingly, Jocularly. 

" King Jainr* »w wont pleasantly to *ajr. that the 
diikeol Buckingham had given him a »oer«tary, who 
could neither write uor road."— Clarendon Civil h‘«ir 


plea?' ant ry, s. [Fr. plaisanterU, from 
phnsa nt = pleasing.) 

1. Gaiety, cheerfulness, sprightliness. 

" The very treat force which ftfeasautry In company 
has Upon all tho*; with whom a man of that talent 
cou verses." — Steele: Spectator, So, 462. 

2. Good temper ; jocularity, raillery. 

"Talked, with much Ingenuity and pleasantry, 
against hereditary monarchy. “—Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. 
cli. xv. 

3. A jocular, witty, or humourous saying ; 
a jest, a joke ; raillery. 

4. A laughable or comical trick or conduct ; 
a frolic. 

please, • plcso, v.t . & f. [0. Fr. plesir , 
plaisir (Fr. 7 >fcare)=to please, from Lat, 
placeo= to please, allied to placo — to appease ; 
Sp. placer; Port, piazer ; Ital. piacere.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To give or afford pleasure to ; to gratify, 
to delight ; to excite pleasant or agreeable 
emotions in. 

" Oo home with It end pleate your wife withal.* 
Shake tp. : Comedy of Error i. 111. 2. 

• 2. To satisfy, to content, to humour. 

" I will pleaic you what you will demand.'' 

Shakctp. : Comedy of Errors, Iv. 4. 

3. To obtain favour in the sight of ; to win 
approval from. (Milton : P. L., ix. 949.) 

4. To aeem good to ; to be the will or plea- 
sure of. (Used impersonally.) 

" To-morrow may it please yon." 

Shakeip. : Two Gentlemen of JVroiia, L X 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give or afford pleasure or gratification ; 
to gratify. 

*' Such writers probably make uo distinction betweeu 
what Is praised and what i& pleating."— Goldsmith : 
Polite Learning, eh. xL 

2. To like, to choose, to prefer. 

" Spirt Ls, freed from mortal law* with e»se 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please." 

Pope : Pape of the Lock, 1. 70. 

3. To condescend ; to be pleased ; to con- 
sent ; to be willing; to vouchsafe. 

*' Heav'nly stranger, please to taste 
These bounties." Milton : P. L., v. 397. 

(1) Please is used elliptically for if you 
please, or if it please you. 

(2) To be pleased to do a thing : 

(a) To have or take pleasure in doing a thing, 
(fc) To think fit or to have the kindness or 
goodness to do ; to condescend to dn. 

(3) To be pleased in : To take pleasure in. 

(4) To be pleased with: To approvo. 

pleased, pa. par. or a. [Please.] 

* ploa^’-cd ly, udy. [Eng. pleased; ~ly.) In 
a pleased, gratified, or satisfied mawmer ; with 
pleasure. 

"He remarked pleated! y on the enthmdmdlc tern- 
Imminent of tho Norwegians."— Daily Chronicle, ScpL 

•J, 1884. 

* ploa^ -ed-ncss, 8. [Eng. pleased; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being pleased ; pleasure. 

"This prcfi-rcnco and supvrh/r pteatcdnrm is tho 
ground of all It doas In the awe."— Edward* : L'rcedora 
Of the Wilt . pt it. § «. 

* please' man, «. [Kng. please, and man.] 
One who curries favour; a pick! hank; an 
officious person. 

"dome carry-tale, some plcaietnnn. some slight snny." 

Xhakcxp. : Loro" i Labour' 1 1**1, v. 2. 

picas' cr, s. (Kng. ple.as(e) : -er.) One who 

{ deftses or gratifies ; ono who curries favour 
)y humouring or tlattering. 

" No man wa« mom a ple*t<-r of all men to whom he 
became all honoul llnngn. that, ho might gain soiue.'* 
—Up. Taylor Aruftclni //•* ntUomencu, p. liw. 

pleas' Ing, pr. par. oro. (Please.] Plea- 
sant, agreeable, gratifying ; affording plensuro 
to the mind or senses. 

" Tho«e imft ami pleating fcaltire^ which 1m>l a on to 
many hvarta .* — UacaiUay • Hut Eng., ch. v. 

plca$‘ -Ing-l£, n/fp. (Kng. plmring; Ay.) 

\. In a pleasing iniuuier ; so as In please or 
gratify; pleasantly. 

" To be on fdeatinoly ami de|(|thtf»tly »ffi*cte«l wllh 
him, 04 we dn jH'rcidve, or arr altertod with any fwd 
In till* world."— .SA*ir;» * .S#rwumJ. vol. Iv . »rr. 15. 


2. With approval. 

" The text* of the New Testament that »een> to look 
pleatingly upon pre existence.*— U la nvtll: Pre-exutence 
of Soult, ca. xl 

picas ing ness, $. [Eng. pleasing; -neas.] 
The 1 quality or state of being pleasing; plea- 
aautness. 

" His [Pym] »peech wo* eateemed full of weight, 
rejwoa. oud plcaungneu." — Wood : Athnue Ozon., 
vol. IL 

pleas -n ra bio, * pleas u rca ble (s 
as zh), a. ’[Eng. pleasure); -able.) ’ 

t 1. Affording pleasure ; pleasant, pleaaiog 
" Far from Iheoe pleaturable khodcii remove.’* 

Potnfret : Lore Triutnithont over Heaton. 

* 2. Seeking pleasure or pleasures. 

" A penmii of hi* pleasure ble turn »od active »plrlt* 
— fib hardton : ClarUin, I. T4 

*3. Sportive, Jocose; full of peasantry. 
(Ben Jonson.) 

•pleas u ra ble nes3 (eas as ezh), a 

[Eng. pleasurable ; -uass.] The quality or state 
of being pleasurable; pleasantness. 

" Could h* but discern or espy tbe whole iwcetntrm 
and pleatti rablenett of lt*ecretly let out"— Hammond ■ 
Work*, iv. tSt 

pleas' u ra bljr (s as zh), adv. [Eng. 
pleasurable j; Ay.) In a pleasurable nmnnerl 
with pleasure or gratification ; pleasantly. 

" Woe to those, that live securely aud pleaturabl* 
In Zion."— Bp. Bill: Hard Textt; vi. t. 

pleas ure (s as zb), * pies ure, s. [Fr. 

plaisir '= pleasure, from O. Fr. plaisir — to 
please (q.v.).] 

1. The pleasing or gratification of the mind 
or vsenses ; agreeable or pleasant sensations oi 
emotions ; the agreeable emotions or sensa- 
tions produced l>y the enjoyment or expecta- 
tion of something good, pleasant, or grat ifying ; 
enjoyment, gratification. 

" For pleatit re 1>» general U the consequent appro- 
hensiou of a suitable object, suitdly applied to a 
rightly dlsjHised faculty; and so unisl t>e enur ersant, 
both about the faculties of the body ami the soul re- 
spectively, as being the result of the fruitions belong 
lug to both."— -Son/ : .s«r»norM, vol. i.. scr. I. 

2. Sensual or aexual gratification or enjoy 
ment ; indulgence of the apiietitea. 

3. That which pleases or gratifies ; a source 
of gratification ; that which excites pleasant 
sensations or emotions. 

" Hope here to taste 

Of pleature, but all pteaeure to destroy." 

Milton : /’. /...lx. 477. 

4. A favour, a gratification. (Ac/s xxiv. 27.) 
ft. That which the will dictates or prefers ; 

will, choice, wish, desire. ( Isaiah xlvi. 10.) 

6. Arbitrary will or choice : as, lie can gn 
or come at pleasure. 

t To take plexus are in : To have pleasure or 
enjoyment in ; to approve or favour. 

"Tha Lord taketh pleature in them that fear him." 
— Claim exlvii. 11. 

pleasure-boat, s. A boat used for 
pleasure excursions on tho wutcr. 

pleasure ground, s. Ground or grounds 
laid out in an ornamental manner, and appro- 
priated to pleasure or recreation. 

*i By 11 & 12 Viet,, C. 03, § 74, pleasure- 
grounds may be provided by local hoards. 

[ RECnEATIOX-GUOL’NO. ] 

pleasure house, s A house, generally 
In the country, to which one retires for re- 
creation or enjoyment. 

"They to the watch. tower did rrj>alr. 
Cummodiou* jJe uure-home f" 

Wonitu«)rth : While One, t. 

•ploasuro lady, * A prostitute 
(,V« bbes: The Bride, 1(349, aig. K.) 

pleasure party, *. A party met to 
get her for pleasure or diversion. 

pleasure -skiff, *. A pleasure-boat 

( H ori^u’orf A : .sfar-f.'orrrs.) 

1>1 casure-t rain, t. An excursion train, 
pleasure trip, s. A trip or excursion 
lor pleasure. 

pleosuro-van, *. A covered or open van 
for conveying pleasure-parlies. 

• pl6ns* uro (s as zh). v.t. (Fi.kam'iu-, «.] 
l'n give or ntford plensuro to ; to please, t* 
gratify. (Sc><tt : I^ord of the Isles, Iv. 14.) 

• pleas ure fill (s ns zh), a (Kng. pleat 
ure; -/n/(/).l l'lensaiit, agreeable, pleasing. 

"Tld* csmiitry • • - hath t*ecn rfimt«sl a very -aim 
modlim* and plnuurrfui ouuntry.'*— Abbott : Hetcrift 
ti->n of the World. 


boil, b^ ; p5Tlt, JtJiVl ; eat, ^cll, oborus, 9 hln, benph ; go, gem ; thin, this , sin, a* ; expect, yonophon. exist, ph = t 
-clan, tlan = ahan. -tlon, slon — shun ; -(Ion, -jlon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, slous — shus. -bio, dlo, Ac. = bt?l» del. 
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* pleas'-ure-less (eas as ezh\ «. [Eng. 

pleasure; -less . J Devoid of pleasure. 

"Tlirtt pleasu re /«.«.« yielding to ntn&U Bolieitatious." 
—G. KU»t : Middlemarch, eh. lxxU. 

* pleas' -ur er (S as zh), s. [Eng. pleasure); 
-er.] A pleasure seeker. 

" W> nie.m the Sunday pleatiirers ." — Dickens : 
Sketch** by lien ; London Eccreations. 

* pleas -ur 1st (eas as ezh), s. [Eng. pleas- 
ure); -«/.] A pleasure seeker. 

*• Let intellectual contents exceed the delights 
wherein mere plensnrisf* place their paradise.* — 

Browne: Christian Morality. 

pleat, v.t. k s. [Plait, v. & $.] 


• pleate, v.t. [Plete(2), r.J To plead. 

"It is Christes only ofTyce to receyue all com- 
playutes. and to pleate them, and to judge them."— 
Bale: pUu 


* pleb, r. [An alibrev. of plcbeion (q.v.).] One 
of the eomiuou people ; a plebeian ; one of low 
rank. 


•'The titled nincompoop whom the father prefers 
before a deserving pleb." — Dai y Telegraph, 

plebe, *. [Lat. piebs, genit. pfc&w.] 

* 1. The comoion peop.^, the mob. 

2. A member of the lowest class at the West 
Puint Military Academy, or tbe Aooapolis 
Naval Academy. ( Colloq .) 


ple-be’-ian, a. k s. [Fr. plebeien, from Lat. 
plebeius , from plcbs, gsu. plebis = the people.] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the Roman pleba. 

2. Of or pertaining to the common people ; 
eontmoo, vulgar, low. 

“Tbe clergy were regarded m, on the whole, * 
plebrLin cliwW — Macaulay : ffut. Eng., ch. UL 

3. Belonging to the lower ranks. 


** Plebeian angel militant 

Of lowest order * Mdton ' P x. 442. 

B. As substantive: 


1. One of the plebs or common people of 
Rome, as opposed to the patricians. 

•• Yet of those base p*ebrians we have known 

Some, who. by charming eloquence, have grown 

Great senators." Stepney ■ Imit. of Jusen if, Mt. 8. 

2. One of the lower orders or ranks of men ; 
one of the common people. 

**The plebeians |li%ee]a monopoly of all the menus 
of acquiring wealth."— Burke : Letter to Sir Hercules 
Langrishe. 

H Nielmhr was of opinion that the Roman 
population consisted originally of patricians 
and their clients, and lhat a free plebs arose 
gradually, its organ izatimi being due to the 
elder T.uquin and Servius Tullius. In b.c. 404 
the plebeians, smarting under the severe law 
of debt, seceded to the Mmis Sacer, three miles 
from Rome, but were persuaded to return. 
They obtained, however, the institution of 
tbe Tribuneship, to which two of their num- 
ber were appointed \ ear by year. In b.c. 44 n 
a law of Uanuleius removed the prohibition of 
marriage between patricians and plebeians. 
The Liciniau rogations, carried after a nine 
years’ controversy (a.c. 37o-30r s ), threw open 
the consulate, to which Lucius Sextus, a 
plebei m, was soon afterwards elected. The 
plebeians were admitted to the censorship 
a.c. 301, and to the priesthood b.c. 300. 


• ple-be - 10 , 1150 , s. [Plebeian.] 

1. Tl»e quality or state of being plebeian ; 
low biitli or rank. 

M Having extinguished nil the distinctions betwixt 
nobility and plcbaance.'— Learned Summary on Du 
Bartnu. (Prcf.J 

2. The common people collectively; the 
plebeians. 


t ple-be -ian ism, s. [Eog. plebeian ; -ism.] 
The quality or "state of being plebeian; low- 
birth or rank ; vulgar habits or manners ; 
vulgarity. (Lytton: Godolphin, ch. xxxvi.) 

• ple-T>c' lan ize, v.t . [Eng. plebeian; -ixc.] 
To render plebeian or common. 


• ple-be i-ty, * pleb 1 ty, ?. [Lat. plcbi- 
(as, from plebs, gen it. plebts = the common 
people.] The common or meaner sort of 
people, (iraifon.) 

* plcb-ie’-o-Hst s. [Lat, plrbfcnftr, from plehs, 
genit. plebis — the common people, and eofo = 
to cultivate, to worship.] One who courts the 
favour of tlie common people; a demagogue. 

’ pie bie'-U-lar, a. [Lnt. plebicuta, phbecula 
— the lower classes ; sulf. -ur.] Of or belong- 
ing to the lower classes. 


-fl-ea -tion, s. [Lat. plebeius = ple- 
and facio = to make.] The act of 
making plebeian, vulgar, or common; tbe 
act of vulgarizing. (Coleridge.) 

* ple-bis - 91 -tar-y, a. [Eng. plebiscite) ; 
-ary.] Pertaining or relating to a plebiscite. 

pleb Is - 51 -to, pleb-Is^ite, s. [Fr., from 
Lat. plebiscittim (q.v.).] 

1 . The same as Plebiscitcm (q.v.). 

2. A general vote of tlie whole community, 
or a country; a decree or vote obtained by 
universal sulfiage. 

*’ A thorough disbeliever in the theory of nn appeal 
to a uatiouaj plebiscite.”— standard, NTuV. 7. 18S5. 

pleb 1 S '-91 tum, s. [Lat., from plebs, genit. 
plebis — the common people, aud scuim = a 
decree.] 

Rom. Antiq. : A law passed by the people 
assembled in the Comitia Tributa. They w ere 
originally binding on the plebeians alone, but 
their effect was afterwards extended to the 
whole people. 

plebs, s. [Lat.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. : The plebeians viewed col- 
lectively. 

f 2. Fig. : The common people. 

plecli, pick, s. [A.S. pltec.] A place, (Pro? 1 .) 

*’ Loku where m suiothe plek of grene in. "—.1/5. Bod- 
leian, 545. 

plee 6 glos'-sus, s. [Gr. jt A eVo? (plekos) = 
wickerwork, and yhCsatra ( qlossa ) = a tongue.] 
Jchthy. : An aberrant genus of freshwater 
Salinonoids, abundant in Japan and Formosa. 
The mandibles terminate in a small knob, and 
are not jointed at the symphysis. 

plee o-lep -I dous, a. [Mod. Lat. pleco- 
lepis, genit. plecotepid(is) ; Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Dot. : Of or belonging to a plecolepis (q.v.). 

plee-o-lep’-ls, S. [Gr. TrAeVov (plekos) = 
wickerwoik, and A«jtis (lepis) = a acale.] 

Dot. : An involucre in some Composite in 
which the bracts are united into a cup. 

ple-eop'-ter-a, s. pi. [Gr. jrAe«co (pleko) = 
to fold, and irrepoc (;rf?ron) = a wing.] 

Entom. : A tribe <>f Psendoneuroptera, having 
the wings reticulated, the anteunne long, and 
the hind wings folded in repose. It contains 
a single family, Perlkhe (q.v.). 

plee o sper’-mum. s. [Gr. jrAe<o« (plel.ns) 
= wickerwork, and aircpiaa (sj^enna) = seed.J 
Dot. : A genus of Artocarpaceie. Tlie wood 
of Plero*permu>n spinosnm, a large, thorny, 
Indian shrub, is used at Darjeeling with Sym- 
pinkos racemosa and turmeric to give a 
yellow dye. 

ple-cos'-to-mus, s. [Gr. irAc«o? (plekos) = 
wicker work, and <rro,ua (ifo»ui) = the mouth.] 
Ichthij. : A genus of Silurkte. group Steno- 
branchiie, from tropical America. The males 
of some species have the snout armed with 
bristles. 

ple-cd'-tl, s. pi. [Plecotub.] 

Zool. : A group of Vespertilioni*te (q.v.). 
Nosirils margined behind by mdimentaiy 
nose-leaves, or by grooves on the upper sur- 
face of the muzzle ; ears generally very 
large; forehead grooved. Genera: Antro- 
zmis, Xy'-tophilus, Synotus, Plecotus, rmd 
Otouycteris. (Dobson.) 

pi© -CO tus, s. [Gr. ir\6K(o (pleko) = to 
weave, and ov? (ous), genit. uto? (otos) = the 
ear.] 

Zool.x A genus of Yespertilionidfe, group 
Plecoti (q.v.). There ere two s penes : Plcc- 
otns aurilux, extending from Ireland, through 
Europe and North Africa, to tlie Himalayas, 
and probably distributed through the tem- 
perate parts of Asia; and P. macrotis , from 
Vancouver's Island. (Dobson.) 

* plee'-tile, a. [Lat. plcctilis , from plccto — 
to weave, to plait.] Woven, plaited. 

“Crowns coiiimctile, smile, /dcctUc.” — Broicne : 
Miscell. Tracts, li. 

plcc to eo’ mi-a, s. [Gr. irAe*™? (plektos) 
= plaited, twisted, and *op»j ( ktytne ) = hair.] 
Dot. : A genus of Calameag with pinnated 
leaves. Climbing canes. The leaves with 
long, whip -like tails, armed l*elow with 
strong, compound spines ; the flowers dioe- 


cious, in axillary flower-spikes ; fruit with 
prickly scales. The spiny tails, fixed to sticks, 
are used in Java to capture desperadoes. Plec- 
tocomia elongata ia three hundred feet long. 

plcc-togr'-na-thi. s. pi. [Gr. ir\«r6<: (pUk- 
tos) = twisted, and yva 0 o?(gwifAns) = the jaw.] 
1. Ichthy. : An order of fishes founded by 
M tiller, and by him divided into three families 
Bahstmi, Ostraciones, and Gymnodontes 
As revised by Dr. Gunther, the order coatains 
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two families: Selerodermi and Gy*mnodontes. 
They are telensteous fishes, with rough scales, 
or with ossifications of the cutis in the form of 
acutes or spines; skin sometimes entirely 
naked. Skeleton incompletely ossified, with 
few vertebra:. Air-bladder without pneu- 
matic duct. 

2, PaUeont. : From the Eocene onward. 

plee-tog nath'-ic, plee-tog'-na tlious, 

a. [Mod. Lat. plectngnoth(i) ; Eng.*a(lj. suff. 
- ic, -ous.] Of or pertaining to tbe Plectognathi 
(q.V.). 

plcc trftn’-tlii-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. plec- 
tranth(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idre.] 

Dot. : A family of Mints, tribe Ocimeae. 

plee tran’-thus, s. [Pref. plectr(o )-, and 

(an/bos) = a blossom, so named because the 
corolla is spurred or gibbous above the base.] 
Dot. : Tlie typical genus of Plectranthid® 
(q.v.). Calyx cauipnnulate, five-toothed ; co- 
rolla with nn exserted tube, the upper lip 
three or four cleft, the lower entire. Known 
apecies forty-live, from Southern Asia, Africa, 
and South America, Plectranthus rugnsus, a 
small shrub growing in the Himalayas, is used 
in India as bedding, and is said to keep olf 
fleas. P. crossif alius ia valued in India as a 
perfume and a spice. 

* plcc tre, s. IPlectrumJ 

plsc-tro-, pref. [Gr. TrAqicrpop (plektron ) = a 
plectrum, a cock’s spur.] 

Xot. Science ; Useil chiefly for a spur, more 
or less like that of a cock. 

plec'-tro-dus, s. [Pref. p!ectr(oy f and Gr 
*>5oiL (ml ou:) = a tooth.] 

Pala'nnt. .* A fossil like a fish-jaw, with 
tootli-like processes. From the Upper Lud- 
low locks. 

plec-tro min’-ti-dns, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
plectromunt(is ) ; Lat. tem. pi. adj. suff. -id<v.] 
Zool. : A fmnilv of Anourous Batracliia, with 
a single genus, Ploctroniautis (q.v.). 

plec-tro-man'-tis, 5 . [Pref. piectro and 
Gr. pai-Ti? (mantis) = a kind of locust] 

Zool. : The sole genus of the family Piectro. 
mantilla*, with a single species from the region 
west of tlie Andes and south of the equator. 
Tt has neck-glands; the fiugers are dilated, 
but nut the toes. 

plsc-tropll'-a nes, s. [Pref. piectro - r and 
Gr. <f>av6s (phaitos) = manifest.) 

Omith. : A genus of Enibcrizinae(in older clas- 
sifications, of Emberizhte), with six species, 
ranging from the Arctic zone to northern 
Europe and northern China, and the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains. The most 
noteworthy species is Plcctropkanes nivalis , 
the Snow Bunting (q.v.). 

plec-trop’-o-ma, s. [Pref. piectro and Gi 
nHofia (poma) — a lid.] 

Ichthy. : A marine genus of Perciite, allied 
to Serranns (q.v.), with about thirty specie? 
from tropical seas. 

* plec-trop ter-I'-nro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

plectropta\us) ; Lit. fem. pi. adj. suff. -inn?.] 
Omith. : A sub-family of Anatidse, with the 
single genus Plectroptems (q.v.). 



fate, fat, fdre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wqIX, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full*; try, Syrian, ce. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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plcc-trop'-ter-iis. s- [Pref. plectra, and Gr. 
wrepor ( pUrvn ) = a wing.] 

Ornif/t. : Spur-winged Goose (q.v.); a genus 
of Aiiatida*, with two species from tropical 
Africa. They have a warty excrescence ua 
the face, and powerful spurs on tbo wings. 

plcc'-triim 
(pi. pi c c ' - 
tra),*. [1-nt., 
froin Gr. irA»j<- 
r pav (pl2k» 
trail ), from 
nXqvvto Cp/d®* 
so)=to strike. 

I. Jtftrstc.* A 
little staff 
innde of ivory, 
horn, quill, or 
metal, with 
which (having 
it iu lus right 
bnnd)tlie play- 
er ou a lyra or 
citlmra set the 
strings in vi- 
bration. Plec- 
tra are used by performers on the mandolin 
and zither. 

- lie triad the chords, nod made dlvUlon meet. 
Preluding with III© plectrum " 

Shell* y • Bymauf Mercury, Ik. 

♦ 2. Anal. : (I) The styloid proeess nf the 
temporal boae; (2) the uvula; (3) thetongne. 

■ pled, jmt. & pa. par. of v. I Plead.] 



a . From * Greek viiee in the British 
JilTs.-om ; 4. J'wiu* wulLpalnUJig 
Ht I'uiujuL, 


pledge. * plegge, *. (0. Fr. plege (Ft. piny) 
= a pledge, a surety; a word of doubtful 
origin.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1, In the eaine sense as IT. 2. 

2. An> thing given or passed hy wny of 
guarantee or security for the performance of 
some act ; thus, a man gives his word or 
promise as a pledge for the fulfilment of aomo 
engagement ; a candidate for election to 
parluuueut or other office gives pledges or 
promises to support or oppose certuiu 
measures. 


3. Anything taken or held as a guarantee or 
security ; a gage. 

••It would be uuy for Germ auy to take uoMorelon 
of vsln.sble pledge* for the de»ir*d Kitislac ttou. 
Hally ChronL lr, Sept. 7. 1985. 

* 4. A hostage, a surety. 


Am pledget ol uiyWlty mid I . 

Hhakerp. : S Henry VI., t. I. 


6. An invitation to drink a person’s health ; 
the drinking of a persons health ; a health, a 
toast. [Plgdoe, v., &.] 

*'My heart 1» tlilretv f'»r that noMe pledge,” 

SktXwp. : JuUut tMur, tv. 3. 

II. 1st w : 


1. The transferor a chattel from a debtor to 
a creditor as a security of a debt. 

2. Tluit which la pledged nr pawned as 
security for the repayment of money borrowed, 
or for the jwrfoi manco of amne obligation or 
engagement; a pawn. Pledges are generally 
goods and chattels, but anything valuable of 
a personal nature, as money, negotiable In- 
struments, &c., may be given in pledge. A 
living pledge (wu/fim vivum ) is one which 
produces an income, Interest, or profit by 
being used, and which Is retained by the 
pledgee until lie shall have satisfied his claim 
out of auch Income, profit, or Interest ; a dead 
pledge ( vadium mortuum ) is a mortgage (q.v.). 

" If a mwnbrokcr receive* pint* or Jcw*U m a jdedne 
or accnihy. for the repayijirut of money font tlirrwii 
at a duy i-i'rUtn, he bin Omni upon nu exiuv** con I met 
or coudlUmi hi rcatu.e them, If tire plrd^er rerfotm# 
hi* pnrt by rmfoouiiii* them In due time."— BlacKtlont: 
Comment., hk. IL. ch. 30. 

* 3. A surety whom a person was obliged to 
find in order to prosecute an action. 


(I) To give or put in pledge: To pawn, to 

pledge. 

(2) To hold In pledge: To hold ns security. 

(3) To take the pledge: To bind one's self by a 

f dedgeo*’ promise to nbstain from intoxicating 
iqimra. 

'•Ilehiut given the old woman to untlcrefnnd Hint 
he hail i.iLcn the plcdg*."— Hally Telegraph, Nov. 10, 

im. 


pledge, * plcdgT, v.t. [O. l-'r. plrger (Fr. 
plrxjrr).) ( PleimiE, «.] 

1. To give as s pledge or pawn ; to deposit 
in pawn ; to hand over to another as a pledge 
or security for the repayment of money 


borrowed or for the performance of some 
obligation or engagement. 

" An InmeM f ictur »t**fo a a*m awny : 
lie pledg'd It to the knight.” 

Pof»e: Mural L'uayt, ML S6S. 

2. To give or pass ns a guarantee nr security ; 
to gage, to ptiglit. (Byron: J.ara , ii. 3.) 

3. To bind to the performance of some en- 
gagement or obligation by giving a pledge or 
security ; to engage solemnly. 

" Ho thtri by pledget the LUnwl pnrty. BO f ir a a IU 
leaders chh pledge it."— /*i Hy Telegraph. Nov 12, 1H5. 

* 4. To secure the performance of, by giving 
a pledge or security. 

-Hern to fdatge my vow I give tny hand “ 

S'mkesp. : 2 Heavy 17., III. 3L 

5. To drink n health to ; to drink the health 
of; to invite to drink, by drinking of the cup 
first, and then handing it to another. 

•'HI# mates 

Him pledge Around.” fyerurr: P. V*. b HI- SI- 
•I The origin of the use of the word in this 
sense is said to be that in the lawless times of 
the middle agi*a the jmtsou who called upon or 
invited another to drink was understood to 
pledge himself that tiie other would not be 
attacked while drinking, aad that the driuk 
itself was not poisoned. 

# plcdg-ce', [Eng. plerlg(r); -re.] A person 
to whom anything is given in pledge. 

•pledge* -less, a. [Eng. pledge ; dess. ] Having 
no pledges. 

* pled^e'-or, s. [Eng. pledge ; -or.] 

Inw : He who pledges ; a pledger. 

pledg er, s. [Eng. pledg(e ) ; -cr.] 

1. One who pledges or gives anything In 
pledge. 

2. One who pledges another in drink ; one 
who drinks to the beulth of another. 

“It the pledger be Inwnrdlre slckc. or have iome 
infirm It ie. whereby too much do tike doo eniimyre bia 
b ea 1 1 h ." — Gascoigne : Bel. Hi et for Drunka rdi. 

* plcd9^-er-^, 5. [0. Fr. pleigerie ; Low Lat. 
pleiarin ] Tne act of pledging ; a pledging, 
suretyship. 

pled^-et, ». lEtym. doubtful ; x>erlmps from 
pledge, v. = to secure. ] 

1. Snr7. : A compress of lint flattened be- 
tween the hands and laid over on ule»T or 
wound to exclude air, retain dressings, or 
absorb discharges. 

2. Naut. : A string of oakutn used in calking. 

3. A small plug. (Prav.) 

Plei-ad, s. [Pleiades.] Any star of the 
constellation Pleiades (q.v.). 

“ Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below.” 

Byrun ; Bcppo, *lr. 

Plei'-a dcs, - Plei'-&ds, S.pl. [Lat. Plna-hs, 
from Gr. riAndSes (Pleiades), from irAew (pled) 
=s t<a sail, ns indicating the stare favourable 
to navigation.] 

1. Axtron. : A cluster of stars in the shoulder 
of Taurus, invisible in summer, but high in 
the sky in 
winter. Ile- 
slod called 
them the Se- 
ven Virgins. 

Ordinary 
eyes e-in sec 
only six ; but 
very good 
eyes, on ex- 
ceedingly 
flno nights, 
can see, not 
merely the. seven, hut three more, and an ob- 
server in hJ04 counted in nil fourteen, while 
a powerful telescope will reveal the existence 
of 025. 

2. .Script. : The Ileb. n*D*3 (kimah) seems 
correctly rendered. The K.V. translates; 

"Croi»l 1 1i"U hind the clu*tor» o( tb» Pleiad *» I 
Job xcxvlll. St. 

* plcln, «. iFr.] Full, perfect, plain. 
plci'-o-9eno, a. [Pliocene.] 
ploi-6-mer-pliy> ». [Pleohoicpiiv.] 

plci oph'-^l-loiis, a. [L'ng. p!elophy>l(y) , 
•oiw.l 
Botany: 

1. (0/ nodes): Ilavlng no ohvlou» buds. 
(Tirae. of Lot.) 

2. Manifesting plclophylly. 
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plei opll' yl ly, s. [Gr. irAetW (p/rion) = 
more, and <»uAAov (j)Awi/on)s= a leaf.] 

Bat. : The state of having nn increase In the 
numlicr of leaves starting from one point, or 
on abnormally large number uf leulloLs in a 
couq>ound leaf. 

ploi 6 sau -rus, •. [PuoaAUP.ua.] 

ploi -o t?lx-y» *• (Gr. itAc<*wi« (p?eio*)= more, 
and rdfn (l«xiA>= orrang- incut.] 

Bot. : An increase in the whorls of atamcm 
In some polyandruus flowere. 

plei o tra'-cho-P9. s. pi. [Gr. it\eiu>v(pMGn\ 
— more, ami pi. of Mod. Lat. tnicheo (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The tiirec, four, five, or more thread* 
which unite to form the nl.bon-like structure 
of the tiachea in some plants In which it is 
diclmtoiiiously divided. 

plcis-to-, pre/. [Gr. wA«t<rro? (pieisfo<) = most.] 
Geal. t iCc. : Tbe large majority ; most. 

pi clsta- magnetic-iron,®. L Hematite.} 

plei3 -t6-9cne, a. [Pref. plcisto-, and Or. 
Aatro? (Axrtuos) = recent.] 

Geal. : A term proposed in 1830 by Lyell as 
an abbreviation for Newer Pliocene ; but 
Edward Forbes, in ndopting it. applied it to 
the next more modern suirs of beds, called by 
Lyell Post-Tertiary. Confusion thus ariring, 
Its author withdrew the word (Antiyuity aj 
Man (1863), 4>p. 5, C), blit In the Student's 
Elements of Geology he re-adopted it in the 
sense of Post-Pliocene. He considers it the 
older of two di\ isinna nf the Post-Tertiary or 
Quaternary period, and as distinguished from 
the newer or recent one by having all its 
shells of living forms, while a part, and often 
a considerable one, of the mnmtunlin are of 
living speeies. Under it an 1 placed the ltcin- 
deer period and the PalseoliHue age generally, 
the brick-earth, the Fluvial ilo Loam or Loess, 
the High Plateaux Gravel or Loess, the Cavern 
and the Glacial Drift d«‘p" s ^ 3 - *lbe climate 
was colder than now. the summer* hot and 
abort, the whitens long and severe. Fossil 
mammals, Elephns primigvniu< y E. anti gnus, 
A’/iriiocrros tichorhinns, the genus Macliui Indus, 
llytena apehra, i'ritus spelarus, Cere us oirgace- 
r os, Bison prisnts, Ac. 

* ple’-nal, a. |LaL plenus = full.] [Plenary.] 

Full, complete. 

*• Thi* w/ut tlir tint* w»x?n hravV* wliofo Irosl to fair 
Alid Vlcuui \ tc* oX Itiiti AdvAiiotsI wctc ’* 

lieaum ml : I’ljf -he. p. ISA 

ple'-nar-M^, *ple-nar-I-lic, * plcn-cr- 

iy* adv. [Eng. pi r tangt ; dy.] In a pleuary 
manner; fully, completely. 

”To AAioile Uiem pleuardie trom all tbtlr Aina.”— 
Fox; Martyr*, p. 1.076. 

plo'-nar reness, [Eng. plenary; -nrs*.] 
Tin* qmility or stJitc of being jtlcuary ; fulness, 
completeness. 

♦ plcn'-ar-tjf, s. [PLEXAnv.] 

Eccles. : The state of an vcclesiastlc.il bene- 
fice when occupied ; opposed to vacancy. 

•‘A». Iherrinre. wln-ii the rink t*»i* oiue lit*»t itxxt«*J 
(exc*|il In III* chjw «t lb* kittg, wln*ie In* u<up«t l<* I n- 
dooUntl. Cl iu clnircli fo-atitu* »ib-otuU;ly full; *u tbe 
ti*uri>i*r by Mich plenarfy, nrUint; fomi hi* own j*re- 
erlllnt lull, Ik I HIIMJ III fiUit id tb« Advow*ou. — 

Blacfalone : fomraenl., bk. 111., eli. 14. 

plo'-nar * plc-nar lo, u.& s. [Low Lat 
plena n os = enure, Irtim Lut. plena* = full; 
Fr. pleninr, fan. plcniere; O. bp. j*/i«rro; ltah 
plena rio. J 

A* As adject ire : 

I. Onlinary iMnguage : 

]. Full, complete, entire, absolute. 

" Futrimt lo tlndr clifol tbsl fdrtviry Aiilborlty 
will. out « lilcli CMiniwl )m well ewtiducUnL*— 

Mu> ,iuhiy But. bag , ch. v. 

“2. Full; consisting of a!) tho junta or 
members. 

•"Hi* i upc 1 1 nit wrw plenary, tlmt I*. co»n;>o»M of It,< 
nicniltcrM of *\l I Uir vi C lou» nud *uIwocIIwiia Haily 
Ihrontdc, Sept. Ii, 1*>5. 

II. law : A term applicil to an onlinnry 
nnit through all its gmdutinns nml lonnal 
fclcps ; oppciwd to Niimninrt . Plvrmry c-mses 
hi the cveloiHHiii iil eourt-div tlin*e: (t)buita 
for ecclcniioitical dilapidation**. (2) hiuLs re- 
lating to seats or mlimgs iu churches; and 
(3) sluts for Tillies. 

B. ,*li sir6*fmi/iiv • 

Lair: Decisive procedure. 

*• In.tltutbm wltlt.nil tmlnrtlon «toe» not mxk* a 
jjrttiny nKAlnat lb* klnj|.‘ -dyl'ff*' Pnrergon. 


bStL b 6 f: p£Ht, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9CU, chorna, 9hin, benph; go, feom; thin, thla ; aln, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. -In*, 
-elan, -tlun = shan. -tion, alon = shun ; ^lon, -9 ion = zhun. -eioua, tloua, aloiia ftlid*. -ble, -die, fee. — byL dcL 
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plene — plesioce tus 


plenary-indulgence, s. 

Roman Theol. : An indulgence remitting the 
whole of the temporal punishment due to sin. 

plenary inspiration. 5 . [Inspiration. 
II. 2.] 

•plenc, v.t. [Plain, i\] To complain of. 

"Thai prone and plcne thair atomache." — MS. Cantab.. 
Ft. V. 48, to. 84. 


•pie nere, a. [F r. plenier, plenilre.) [Plen- 
ary.] Full, complete. 

“ Guild of love all the craft and art plenere." 

Chaucer: Legend of Good Women; Uipsiphile. 

* ple'-ni corn, a. [Lat. plenus - full, and 
cornu = a horn.) 

Zool. : A term applied to ruminants having 
solid horns, as the deer. 


pie nl lu'- nar, * ple-ni Iu'-nar-y, a. 

[Lat. plenus = full, aud Eng. lunar, lunary.] 
Of or pertaining to the full moon. 

. ** wc add the two Egyptian days In every month, 
the Interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there 
would uriso above ad hundred more.' — tfroione. 


• pie ni lune, s. [Lat. plenilunivm , from 
plenus = full, and luna — the moon.J A full 
moon. 


Whose glory, like a lasting plenilune. 

Seems Ignorant of what it ii to wane." 

Ben Jon tan : Cynthia t Revels. 

• plen-i-po, s. [An abbrev. of plenipoten - 
txary (q.v.).j A plenipotentiary. 

"All passed well, and the plenipot returned.* — North : 
Life of Lord Guilford, L 163. 


* pie nip © tenge, * ple-nip'-d-tcn-gy, 

s. [Lat. plenus = full, and potent ia =’power, 
potency (q.v.).J Fulness, completeness, or 
absoluteness of power. 

"The plenipotence of a free nation."— Milton : Eikon - 
oklastet, { 6. 


• pie-nip' e-tent, a. [Lat. plenipotens, from 
plenus = full, and patens = powerful, potent 
(q.v.).] Invested with full and absolute power 
or authority. ( Milton : P. L., x. 403.) 

ple-ni po ten' ti-a ry (ti as shi), a. & s . 

[Fr. plenipotentiaire, from Lat. plenus = full, 
and patens = powerful.] [Plenjpotent.] 

A. As adjective: 


1. Invested with full and absolute powers. 



*2. Containing or conferring full and abso- 
lute powers : as, a plenipotentiary license. 


B. As subst. : One who is invested with 
full and absolute powers to transact any busi- 
ness ; specif., an ambassador or envoy ac- 
credited to a foreign court, with full powers 
to negotiate a treaty or to transact other busi- 
ness. Plenipotentiaries are not in all cases 
accredited to any particular court. Meetings 
of plenipotentiaries for negotiating treaties, 
settling terms of peace, &c., are usually held 
in some neutral town, ao that their delibera- 
tions may be free from influence or pressure 
on the part of any particular power. 

plen'-ish, v.t. [Lat. plenus = full.] [Re- 
plenish, Planish.] 

* 1. To replenish ; to fill again. 

2. To furnish; to fill or store with furni- 
ture, stock, &c. (Scotch.) 


pl&A ' lSh-lrig, pr. par., a., k s. [Plenish.] 

A. k B. 4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst. : Furniture, stock. (.Scofc/u) 

"We hae glide plenishing o' Our aio."— Scott : Old 
Mortality, ch. viil. 


plenishing-nail, 

Carp. : A large flooring-nail. 

• pie nist, s. [Lat. plexus) = full ; Eng. 
suff. -ist] One who holds that all space Ts 
full of matter. (Boyle : Works, i. 75.) 


plen-i-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. plenitude = 
fulness, from plenus = (aW; Sp. plenitud ; Ital. 
plenitutline.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The state or condition of being full ; 
fulness ; the opposite to vacuity. 


‘ If there were everywhere an absolute plenitude am 
density without any pores between the particles o 
bodies, all bodies of equal dimensions would contaii 
aneoual quantity of matter, aod consequently b 
equally ponderous ."— Rentley : Boyle Lectures. 

*2. Repletion; animal fulness; plethora. 

Relaxation from plenitude la cured hy ap&rc diet" 
—Arbuthnot. 


3. Fulness, completeness, absoluteness. 

“ Whicb imports more plenitude of iiower f 

young. Sight Thought*. 

4. Fulness, height, completeness. 

“The plenitude of William's fame 
Oan no accumulated stores receive * 

Prior: Carmen Seculare (an. 1700), 

II. Her. : Fulness ; the moon in her full is 
termed the moon in her plenitude. 

* plen -i-tu di nar i-an, s. [Lat. pleni ♦ 
tudo, genit. plenitudin(i$) ; Eng. anff. -arian.] 
A pleinst. 

* plcn l - tu - din - a - ry, a. [Plenitudin- 
arian.] Hating plenitude ; full, complete. 

plen-tc-ous, * jplen te-us, * plen-te- 
vous, 4 plcn ti vous, *plen ty vous, 

a. [O. Fr. pleutivose , from plentif = plente- 
ous.] [Plenty.] 

1. Existing or being in plenty ; copious, 
plentiful, abundant ; sufficient for every pur- 
pose ; ample. ( Matthew ix. 27.) 

* 2. Yielding plenty or abundance ; fruitful, 
productive, prolific. (Genesis xli. 34.) 

4 3. Having plenty or abundance ; rich, 
abounding. (Deuteronomy xxviii. 11.) 

plen -te-ous-ly, * plen te ous lie, adv. 
[Eng .plenteous; ~ly.] In a plenteous manner 
or degree ; plentifully, copiously, abundantly, 
amply. 

" That heaveuly grace so plenteously display'd." 

Spenser: F. II. x. 60. 

* plen-te-ous-ness, * plen-te-vous- 
nesse, s. [Eng. plenteous; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being plenteous ; 
abundance, plenty. (Spenser: Dophnaida.) 

2. Fertility, plenty. (Genesis xli. 53.) 

* plen-teth, *. [Plenty.] 

plen'-t4-ful, 4 plen' -ti- full, a. [Eng. 

plenty ; - full .] 

1. Existing or being in plenty or abundance ; 
plenteous, abundant, copious, ample. 

" Would money he more plentiful f'—Rume: Euavt. 
pt li , eaa. 4. 

* 2. Yielding abundance or plenty ; fruitful, 
prolific. 

"Some place la plentif all of wood aod vyne* " 

Brende: (Quintus Curtius, fo. 183. 

* 3. Lavish. 

that la plentiful in expenses, will hardly be pre- 
served from decay."— Bacon : Etsayt. 

plen'-ti ful ly, adv. [Eng. plentiful; - ly .] 
In a plentiful manner or degree ; in pleuty ; 
plenteously, copiously, abundantly. 

" A dish plentifully stored with all variety of fruit 
and gTains . Dryden : Juvenal. (Dedic.j 

plen -ti-ful-ness, s. [Eng. plentiful ; -ness.) 
The quality or state nf being plentiful ; plenty, 
plenteousness, abundance, fertility. 

- „ “ He h ath received it of his vlentifulness. ’‘—Latimer : 
Sermon before Convocation, lo. 5. 

4 plen ti fy, v.t. [Eng .plenty; -fy.) To 

make plenteous ; to enrich. 

•‘God bis owoe with blessings pleritiftes.f 

Sylvester: The Convocation, 1.145. 

plcn'-ty, * plen te, 4 plen- tee, "plen- 
teth, s. k a. [0. Fr. plente, plentet , from Lat. 
plenitotem, accus. of plenilas = fulness; plenus 
= full.] 

A. .4s substantive : 

1. Abundance, copiousness ; an ample or 
sufficient supply or quantity ; a sufficiency. 

" In the coutre of Canterbury most plente ot fysch ys." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 6. 

2. Ahundanco of things necessary for man ; 
fruitfulness. (Couper : Expostulation, 733.) 

B. As adj. : In plenty, in abundance ; plenti- 
ful, abundant. (Colloquial.) 

"If reasons were aa plenty as blackberries. I would 
give uo man a reason on cerapulsionY-SAaAejp. .■ i 
Deary Ii’., 1L 4. 

* pie' uum, s. [Lat., neut. sing, of plenus = 
lull.] 

Anc. Physics: That state in which every 
part of space was su p posed to be full of matter. 
Opposed to vacuum (q.v.). 

ple'-o-chro-ie, a. [Pleochroism ] Pertain- 
ing to, or having the property of, pleochroism. 

pie och'-ro i^m, s. [Gr. ttA<W (pleon) = 
more, and xpwv (chros) = colour.] 

Crystallog. : The variation of colour in some 
crystals when viewed hy transmitted light, or 
in different directions. 


ple-och -ro mrit'-ic, a. [Gr. n\eov (pleon) 

= more, and Eng. cAromafic(q.v.).] The same 
as Pleocu roic (q.v.). 

ple-6-chro s. [Gr. n\eov (pleon) 

= more, and \pw/i.cm tr/xos (chroma tismos) = a 
colouring.] The same as Pleochroish (q.v.)i 

pie oeh ro-ous, a. [Gr. nhc’ov (pleon) — 
more, and XP“>* (chros)— colour.] The same 
as PLEocHnoic (q.v.). 


pie - J morph ism, s. [Gr. n\4ov (pleon) = 
more, and fiopfa ( morphe ) = a shape, a form.] 
The same as Polymorphism (q.v.). 

ple-o-mor'-phoiis, a. [Pleomorphism.] 
Hating the quality or nature of pleomorph- 
ism. 




- 4F ~ v [L/di, 

pleonasm its, from Gr. TrAeoi'aa/xo? ( pleonasmos ) 
— abuudance, ]>leonasm ; TrAeova^w (jdeonazo) 
= to abound ; nkiov (pleon) — more ; Fr. 
pleonasme; Sp., Port, k Ital. pleonasmo.] Re- 
dundancy of language in speaking or writing; 
the use in speaking or writing of more words 
than are necessary to express an idea. 

" It L a pleonasm, a figure usual In acripture, by a 
multiplicity of expressions, to signify boiiiu one nota- 
ble thing." — South : Sermons, vol. vlii,, ser. 13 . 


4 pie - 6 n&st, s. [Pleonasm.] One wbo ia 
given to pleonasm or tautology. 

"He. tbe mellifluous plconast, had done oiling hi* 
paradox."— C. Jieade . Dard Cash, cb. xxv. 


Pie o n&ste, s. [Fr., from Gr. irAeovacTo? 
(pleonctstos) = abundant, from irAeord^w (pleo- 
nazo) — to abound.] 

Min. ; A brown to black variety of Spinel 
(q.v.), in which proto- or sesqnioxide of iron 
partly replaces magnesia and alumina re- 
spectively. Dana makes it a ayuonym of 
Cey Ionite (q.v.). 


ple-o-n&s -tic, ple-o-nas'-tfc-al, a. [Gr. 

TrAtoi'atrTucds (jdeonastikos) ; Fr. jdeonastique.) 
Pertaining to pleonasm ; of the nature of 
pleonasm ; redundant. 

"The particle £« Is pleonastical In Acta id. 17."— 
Black uxill .Sacred Classics, i. 144. 

plo o-n3.s'-tic-a.l-ly,adv. [Eng.p?fonasficaL* 

-ly . ] In a j fieona’stic manner ; with pleonasm : 
redundantly. 

“Th® noblest classics use this particle pleonatti- 
cally. ’ — Blackball : Sacred Classics, i. 142. 

pie ro -ma, s. [Gr. TrATjpw^a ( plerdma ) = that 
which Jills’ complement.]. 

1. Gnosticism: The boundless space through 
which God, viewed as the purest light, is dif- 
fused. 

2. Script.: Fulness (cf. 1 Cor. x. 26; Gal. 
iv. 4; Eph. i. 23); espec., the plenitude of 
the Divine perfections (Col. ii. 9). 

ple-ro'-me, s. [Pleroma.] 

Bot. ; An intermediate tissue enclosed by 
the periblem (q.v.), and breaking up into the 
procambium and the fundamental tissue. 
(ThonU.) 


pie roph'-or-y, *. [Gr. irkypotfropio. (p/e- 
ropAoria), from nkypyc (( pleres ) = full, and 
(phero) = to bear.] Full confidence, faith, or 
persuasion. 

" There la a two-fold assuranco, the plerophory of 
faith, and an aaourance that I have truefaith. — / 
Chauncey: Xeonomianism Unmasked {HM), 187. 


* ples-ance, «. [Pleasance.] 


4 plese, v.t. [Please.] 


4 plcsh, s. [Plash.] A pool, a puddle, a bog, 
(Spenser: F. Q. y 11. vlii. 36.) 

ple-8i-, pref. [Plesio-.] 

ple-si-arc'-td-inys, s. [Pref. plesi- y and 
Mod. Lat. arctomys (q.v.).] 

Paltront. : An extinct genus of Scinridse, 
from the European Miocene, probablv interme- 
diate between the Marmots and the Squirrels. 

4 ples-inge, a. [Pleasino.] 

plC-SI O ple-SI-, pref. [Gr. n-Arpyios (plcsios) 
— near, close to.] 

A r a-f. Science ; Resembling, having affinities 
with. 


pie si-d-ge -tiis, s. rPref. plesio-, and Lat 
cetus ; Gr. ktjtos (tcfos)=a sea-tnonster, a whale.] 
Paltront. : A genus of Cetacea. Three known 
British species from the Newer Pliocene. 
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pie Bi o-mcr'-yx, *. [Prcf. plesio-, and Gr. 
(menu) — a tish that was supposed to 
ruminate.J 

Pnhronf. : A genus of Artiodactyla, from 
tlie phosphate of lime deposits of France, 
probably of Upper Eocene age. 

plo bi o morph ism, s. [Prcf. plesio-, and 

Gr. fiop<i>r) ( vior}>he)= form.] 

Crystal l. : A term applied to crystallized sub- 
stances, the forms of which closely resemble 
each other, but arc not absolutely Identical. 

plo si o morph' ous, a. [Pi k.siomori’hism.1 

Closely resembling or nearly alike io form. 

plo si o-pi'-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pksiop(s ); 
Lat. neut. pi. adj. sutf. -ino.] 

Ichthy . ; A group of Namibia? (q.v.). They 
arc small marine fishes, with pseudo branch i a* 
and only four ventral rays. The group con- 
tains two genera, Plesiops and Trachinups. 

ple-81 ops, [Pref. plesi-, and Gr. unp (ops) 
= the eye, the face.) 

Ichthy : A genus of Plesiopina, from the 
coral-reefs of the I ndo- Pacific. 

plo - si 6 saur, t. (Plesiosaurus.) Any 
individual of the genus Plesiosaurus. ( Owen : 
Pohvont., p. 2J2.) 

plo si o-sau -ri a, a. pi. [Plesiosaurus.] 
Polceont. : A group or order of fossil Rcp- 
tilia, of which Plesiosaurus (q.v.) is the type. 
The order is represented in European Trinssic 
beits by Nothosanrus, Simosaurns, Placodus, 
and Pistosaurus; and in the North American 
Chalk by Cimoliasaurus, Elasmosaurus, Oli - 
gosimus, Piratosaurus, and Polycotylus— all 
closely allied to the type-genus. 

’’The remarkable extinct marine reptile* included 
In the group of the Tterlosauria (or BauropterygU, as 
they are sometime* calleU) existed during the whole 
of the Meeoxalc period, that 1*. from Trlimslc Into 
Cretaceous times, when they appear to have died out.” 
— hneyc. Br~C. (e<L #thj, xlx. TJO. 

plo Si 6 sau roid, a. [Mod. Lat. plesio- 
*aur(iis) ; Eng. sutt". -oid.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the genus Plesiosaurus (q.v.). 
(Oa*<n : PuUeont,, p. 249.) 

plo si-6-sau rus, s. (rref. plesio-, and Gr. 
<to G po* (sown*.) = a lizard.] 

Pal (Font. : The typical group of the order 
PIeyos*auria (q.v.). The skin was naked, the 
head comparatively small, neck dispropor- 
tionately long, and the tail short. Teeth 
conical and pointed, with longitudinal st na- 
tions, each sunk in an independent socket. 
The paddlca consist only of the 
five digits, without marginal ossi- 
cles. It was certainly aquatic; 
most probably marine, though It 
may have occasionally visited the 
shore. Its organization would hi 


plesio* Atm us poLicnoDEinua. 
a. liuiiienu; b. Ulua; c. Radius. 

It for swimming on or near the surface, and 
Ibe length and flexibility of Ha neck would he 
eminently serviceable in capturing its prey. 
Plesiosaurus is only known with certainty to 
have existed from the time of the Lower Lias 
to the Chalk ; and it is especially characteris- 
tic of the Lias. More than fifty specica, some- 
times placed in several sub-genera, have been 
described from dilfereut localities in Britain, 
same of which are represented by remarkably 
rfect specimens, others by fragments only, 
ide geographical range, species having been 
named from Secondary strnta of Europe, India, 
Australia, and North and Boulh America. 

plo si 6 sor’-ox, s. [Prcf. plesio-, and Lat. 
$ortx (q.v.).] 

Pulceont . ; A genus of Sorieldae, from Ibo 
Miocene of Europe. 

plo si 6 tea' this, *. [Pref. plesio-, end Lat. 
tenth is (q.v.).] 

Pahvnt. : A genus of Tenthidie (q.v.). Pen 
slender, with a central ridge and two side 
ridges; point arruw-slmped. Two species, 
from the Bolenlmfen Slates. (Woodward.) 
Nicholson thinks it Is refcrabla to the Belem- 
uitulm. 



plesiomoryx—pieurobranchus 


plcss ltc, s. [After Franz Plcss ; snff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min . ; A name suggested by Dana for a 
variety of Gcrsdorllto (q.v.), in which the 
proportions of arsenic, nickel, and aujphur 
corresponded with the formula, 2NiS+NiAs 2 . 
Hardness, 4. Found at Schladnilog, Slyriu, 
and Siegcn, Prussia. 

ples-ti 6 don, s. [Etym. doubtful ; Agassiz 
is of opinion that the name should be plris- 
toilon, from Gr. jrAptoro? (p/eisfos) = very 
many, and b&ovt (odons), genit. o56ito« (odontos) 
= a tooth.] 

Zool : A genus of Sclncidie, with eighteen 
species, from China and Japan, Africa, and 
America (as far north ns Pennsylvania and 
Nebraska). The palate is toothed, which adds 
weight to Agassiz' opinion. [See ctym.] 

* plete (1), v.t. [Plait, t\] 

* plete (2), r.f. & f. [O. Fr. plet — a plea, from 
Lat. pfac item.] [Plea.] To plead. 

” About eftafwne* for to plet*, 

And bring ou you advocacies ne w ?" 

Chaucer : Trothu ± Creteidt, il. 

pleth’-o don, s. [Gr. jrAijflew (jilethuo) — to 
be, or become full ; -sutf. -ocion.] 

Zool : A genus of Salamandridae, or the 
typical genus of Plethodontidw, with five spe- 
cies, ranging from Massachusetts to Louisiaua 
and Vancouver’s Island to California. 

pleth-o don' ti-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat.pfc/A- 
odon, genit. plethodont(is) ; Lat. fem, pi. adj. 
snff. -id(e.) 

Zool. : A family of Sslamandrinae, often 
merged in Balamandridae. 

plcth' or-a, *pleth or-io, *plcth or-y, 

s. [I^at., * from Gr. n-ATj&opr) (plethore) = 
fulness, from wA^flo* (pdetkos) = a throng, a 
crowd, from the same root as n-Ajjprj? (pleres) = 
full ; Lat. pknus.) 

1. Ord. Ixing. : An overfulness mentally, 
intellectually, or otherwise ; superabundance : 
as, a plethora of wit. 

2. Pathol. : In the Greek and Roman medi- 
cal writers the word was used for what tin y 
deemed redundancy of blood : now it means 
that condition of the body In which the 
quantity and nutritive qualities of the blond 
exceed the normal standard. It imparts a 
florid complexion, a tendency to haemorrhage, 
the sense of fatigue, and somnolence. Often 
produced by too nutritive food, by excessive 
use of malt liquors, Ac. 

” When It [appetltcl is ready to burst with putre- 
faction ami an unwliolewome^f ethory, then he resolve* 

to be a good man."— ftp. Taylor: Sermon t. vol. l!.,*er. 5. 

pleth-o-ret’-ic, plcth-o-ret'-Ic-al, a. 

[Eng. plethor(a); -etic, -eficaf.] The same as 
rtETnonio (q.v.). 

ple-thor'-Ie, * pie thSr -Ic-$1, a. [Gr. 
7 rA»j 0 wpiKoc (plethorikos), from 7rArjt>wp»i ( pic - 
thore) = fulness ; Fr. pUthoriqne. ] Having a 
full habit of body ; characterized by plethora 
or superabundance ; superabundant. 

’’Ami late the nation found with fruitless *klH 

It* former strength wo* but plethoric II L' 

Goldsmith: The Traveller. 

plc-thor' *C-al ly, adv. [Eng. plethorical; 
- ly .) In a plethoric manner. 

* plcth' or-y, s. [Plethora.] 

plcth’-r6n. plcth’ rum, s. [Gr. n-A Mpov 

(pJiiffcron).] 

Greek Antiq. : In ancient Greece, a measure 
of length, being 100 Greek nr 101 English feet, 
the sixth part of tho stadium. Asa square 
measure, 10,000 Greek square feet ; also used 
to translate the Roman Jngerum, though 
this was about 28,000 sqnnrc feet. 

plcuch, plough, s . [Plouoh, #.] A plough, 
(icoff : Kob Poy, eh. xxvi.) 

plough paldlo, plough pottlo, A 

plough-stall. (.Scoff : Old Mortality , ch. xxxv.) 

pleur , pref. (ri.Euno-.) 

plcu ra (pi. plcu rre), t. [Gr. = a rib, a 

side.] 

1. A tint. (PI.): Serous membranes forming 
two shut saes, cneh possessed of a visceral 
and a parietal portion. The former (pfeiim 
jmlmonalis) covers ihe lungs, and the latter 
(p/rurii coahdts) tho ribs, tho intcreosbil 
sj uices, &c. 


2. Commr. Anat. : Tlie t^rm is used of the 
air-breathing vertebrates in the same sense 
as 1. In the sing. It is applied to the odoote- 
phore (q.v.) of the Mollusca 

plcu ra can thus, s. [Pref. plevr -, and 
Gr. aitotOo (alranfAa) = a thorn.) 

Pohvont . : A flsh-snine ; probably that of a 
Ray. From the Carboniferous. 

pleu ral, o. {Eng. plenr(n); -ol.] Of or per- 
taining’ to the pleura : aa, phmrui haunorrhage. 

pleu rdl -gr-a, *. [Pref. pleur-, and Gr 
dA yeoi (o Igco) = to suffer pain.] 

Pathol : Pain of tho side; pleurodynia. 

pleu ra-poph -y sis (pi pleur-a poph'- 
y-ses), s. [Pref. pleur-, and Eng. uflppftym.] 
Compnr. Anat . : The projecting process on 
each side of a vertebra. The ribs are of the 
uature uf pleurapophyaes. (Ou’en.) 

pleu rcn’-chy-ma, 8. [Tref. pleur-, aod Gr. 
cyxvpa. (engchuma) — infusion.] 

Bot. : Meyer’a name for the tube-like cells 
producing Woody Tissue (q.v.). There are 
two kinds of pleurenchyma— tlia ordiuary or 
typical, and the glandular. 

pleu ri-co-spor-a, s. [Pref.pfeur-; Gr.«»co« 
(eikos)— probable, and onopa (spora) = a seed.] 
Bot. : Tbe typical genus of Plcuricosporeai, 
The only known species is from California. 

pleu ri-co spor -e £©, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
pleurieospor(a) ; Lat tern. pi. adj. sufl. -ece.) 
Bot. : A tribe of Moiiolropaceo?. (Asa Gray.) 

plou ri sy (l), * pleu rl-sie (1), s. [Fr. 

pleuresie , bom Lat. pleurisis, from Gr. ir\ev- 
pmv(pfeKrifis)=pleurisy, from nXtvpd (pleura) 
= a rib, the pleura.] 

raihol. : Inflammation of ti e pleura, going 
on to exudation, fluid cflusion, absorption, 
and adhesion. A stitch in the side is com- 
plained of, the breathing becomes hurried and 
shallow, and, as the scro-flbrnious deposit 
becomes greater, intense dyspnoea eels in, with 
a short, dry, hacking cough. Pus occasionslly 
forms in severe cases, leading to dangerous 
complications, for which aspiration may be re- 
quired. Old adhesions also add to the danger, 
as well as lung consolidations. Mechanical 
fixing of the structures affected is sn im- 
portant element in the successful treatment 
of pleurisy, strapping with adherent pJnistor, 
opium to relieve pain, Ac., blisters, diuretics, 
hot vapour baths, and good nourishment are 
also useful means, with quinine and cod liver 
oil in the convalescent stages, to promote 
recovery, 

pleurisy root, s. 

Bot . ; Asclepias tulerosa. [Asclepias.) 

* plcu’-ri sy (2), * pleu-ri-sio (2), a. (Plu- 

lUSY. ] 

pleu-rit'-Ic, plou-rlt'~ic~al,m [Lat. pleur- 
iticus, from Gr. nhevpiriKot (pleuritikos) = 
suffering from pleurisy (q.v.) ; Fr. pfrwnhh/ue; 
Sp., Port., A Ital. plcuritico.] 

1. Sufl'ering from pleurisy. 

2. Pertaining to or of the nature of pleurisy. 

plcu ri-tis,«. [Gr.] Thesameas Pleltrisy(1)- 

plcu ro , pref. [Gr. 7rAfirp<<e, wAfepo (pJruron, 
;»!cnni)=:a rib, a side.] Pertaining or relating 
to the side or ribs, 
plouro peritoneal cavity, ». 

A nnf. : The visceral eavily, the space formed 
by the separation of the lateral parts in th« 
human frame. 

pleu ro br&eh I ft, «. [Pref. pleura -, and 
I^at. brachia, pi. of = an firm.] 

Zool. : A synonym of Cydippc (q.v.). 

pleu r6-briin chi-dfo. *. pi- [Mod. Lat 
pleurobraneh(u8 ) ; 1 Jit. fern. pi. ndj. still', -idir.] 
Zool : A family of Teetibrnnchiafe Gasfero. 
pnda ; shell limpet-like oi com enleil ; nianllo 
or shell covering back of the animal ; gill 
lateral, between mantle.margin and foot; 
food vegetable; stoumeli coni))lieated. S. P. 
Woodwiinl enumerates seven genera. 

plcu r 6 b r Ah -chits, <. [Pref. pleura-, and 
Mod. IjiI. hmncAox (q.v.).] 

Zool.: The tjplml genus of the family 
ricurolirniicliidie(q.v.). The shell is internal, 
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pleurocarpi— pliability 


large, oblong, flexible, and slightly convex, 
lamellar, with a posterior sub-spiral nucleus. 
The mouth of the annual is armed with horny 
jaws. Twenty-two species, widely distributed. 

pleu-ro-ear'-pi, s. pi. [Pref. plmro-, and 
Gr. icapn-oi {kurpos) =■ trait.] 

Dot. : A division of Bryaceae. The theca 
springs frnin the axil of a leaf. Genera, 
Hypnum, Fuutiualis, Ac. 

pleu ro-ear pous, a. [Pleurocarpi.) Of 
or belonging to the Pleurocarpi (q.v.). 

pleu -ro -close, $. [Gr. n\evp6v ( pleuron) = 
the side, hud'* Adoif (kla$i$)~ a breaking.) 

Min. : The same as Waqneritb (q.v.). 

pleu ro^de'-les, s. [Pref. pleuro -, and Gr 
6 t)Ao 5 (arias) — visible, couspicuous.) 

Zool. : A genus of Siilamaodridw, with one 
species, 1 leurodeles I valti, from Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Morocco. The ribs arc abort, and 
pioduee horny projections on the skin. The 
body ib ashy-gray, marked with long traus- 
verse stripes uud dots. 

pleu-ro-dis-cous, a. [Fret pleuro-, and 

Eng. discuus.] 

Lot. : Growing on the sides of the stem. 

t pleu'-ro-dont, o. ks. (Pleurodontes.] 

A. As adjective: 

Comp. A nrtl. : Having one aide of the fang 
of the teetli aucliylosed with the iuside of the 
socket. 

B. As svbst. : Any individual of Wagler's 
Plenrodotites (q.v.). 

♦ pleu' ro dont'-es, s. pi [Pref. pleur-, and 
Gr. 66 w. (odoitt), genit. 16wto<; (odontos) = 
a too tli.J 

Zool. : Wagler's name for the American 
Iguanas, iu which the dentition is pleuro- 
dout (q.v.). 

pleu ro dyn -i-a, a. [Pref. pleu.ro and Gr. 
oSt/p?; (mluat) — pain.] 

Pathol. : Climiiic rheumatism of the walls 
of the chest. It often commences suddenly, 
is nearly ahvnys contmed to the muscular und 
tihrmts textures of the left side, is attended 
with a sharp pain, but ia much less formidable 
than pleurisy. It is very common among 
those exposed to cold and wet. A good 
medicine is n mixture of ammonia, tincture of 
aconite, and bark. 

pleu-rog'-yn-oiis, a. [Pref. plmro-, and Gr. 
yvci? ((June) — a woman.] 

Dot. : Originating under the ovary but 
developing laterally. 

pleur 6 gy'-rate, pleu-ro-gy-ra’-tous, 

o. [Pref. idetirb-, ami Eng. gyrate, gyratous.] 

Dot. (0/ some J eras ); Having a riug arouud 
the sides of the spore-case. 

pleu-ro-lep -i-dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pleuro- 
•); Lat. lein. pi. ailj. suit, -u7m.) 

Pala'ant. : A f.nnily of Pycnodontoidei (q.v.), 
with two genera, Pkurolepis and Homoeoicpis, 
from the Lias. 

plCU-ro lep’-ld-al, a. [Mod. Lnt. plcuro- 
Lag. still. -ah] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the Plenroiepidie ; specif., 
applied to the decussating lines formed by 
the scales of the Pycnodontoidei q.v.). 

plcu-ro lep-is, s. [Pref. p/enro-, and Gr. 
Atjrt? (lcpi$)= a scale.) [Pleukolepid^e.] 

pleu ro mo nad -I-drs, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
plrttrun<*»tui't t genit. plcuromonad(ls) ; Lat. fcm. 
pi. adj. iriitf. -id<v.] 

Zool. : A family of Flagellata Pantostomnta, 
with two genera, Pleummonusand Mcrntrieha. 
Free-swimming animalcules, naked or illori- 
catc; flagellum single, lateral or ventral; do 
distinct oval apertme. 

pleu-ro-mon'-as, s. [Pref. pleuro-, and Lat., 
&o. mon as (q.v.). J 

Zool. ; The typical genus of the Pleuro- 
mnuadidie. There is a single species, Pleuro- 
moans jaentans , found iu stala water aud 
infusions. 

pleu*-r6n, s. [Pleuro-.] 

Comp. A not. : The lateral extension of £he 
shell in Crustacea. 


pleu-ro nee -te|, *. [Pref. pleuro -, and Gr. 
ytfKTVfs (niktis) = a swimmer.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Pleumnectidae (q.v.), characteristic of the 
littoral fauna of the north teni]*erate zone. 
Cleft of mouth narrow; dentition more fully 
developed on blind than on coloured side ; 
dorsal commencing above the eye; scales 
minute or absent; eyes generally ou light 
side. Twenty-three species are known. Ptru- 
ronectcs platessa is the Plaice ; P. Jlesus, the 
Flounder ; P. liiuaiula , the Common Dab : 
P. microeephalus, the Smear- Dab; and P. 
cynoglossus. tlie Craig- fluke. P. glociulis is 
from the arctic coasts of North America, and 
P. amerimvns represents the Plaice in the 
Westei u Hemisphere. 

pleu-ro-nec’-ti-dsp, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pleu- 
ronect(es); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : Flat-fishes ; the only family of the 
Plenronectoidei (q.v.). The body is strongly 
compressed, high, and flat ; air-bladder absent ; 
dot sal aud aunt abnormally long, without 
division. The larva; are symmetrical, with an 
eye on each shte the bead, ami they swim 
Vertically like other fishes. The adult fish 
live on the bottom, and swim horizontally 
with an undulatory motion. Tlie under, or 
“blind,” side is colourless, and both eyes are 
on the coloured or upper side, though it has 
not been satisfactorily asceitaiued tn,w this 
transference is effected. They are carnivorous, 
and are universally distributed, are most 
numerous towards tlie equator, though the 
largest are found in the temperate zones. 
Some enter fresh water freely, and others Lave 
been acclimatized iu lakes aud rivers. 

2 . PaUxont. : [Rhombus]. 

pleu-r6-nec'-toid f a. ks. [PLEunoNEcrroiDEi.] 

A, As adj. : Belonging to the Pleuronec- 
toidel (Gunther : Study of Fishes, p. 6GS.) 

B. As subst. : Any indivi dual of the division 
Pleuronectoidei. 

pleu-ro-neo toi'-de-l, a. pi [Mod. Lat. 

^^nroiiecfes, and Gr. «TSos (eidos) = resem- 
blance.) 

Ichthy: A division of Anacanthjnl, contain- 
ing a single family, Pleuronectidre (q.v.). 

plen-ro-ne -ma, s. [Pref. pleuro-, and Gr. 
vi)na (nemo.) = tliread, yarn.) 

Zool. : The tj^pical genus of the Pleuro- 
neniidse. There are three freshwater species 
and one marine. 

pleu-ro-ne -nn-dee, *. pi [Mod. Lat. pleu - 
ronem{u); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sull'. -ithc.) 

Zool. : A family of liolotriehmis Cilinta, 
Free-swim:uing animalcules, cilinte through- 
out; oval nurture supplemented by an ex- 
tensile and retraetile hood-shaped velum. 
Genera : Pleuroncma, Cydidium, Uroneina, 
and Bjeonidium. 

pleu-ro-per_Ip neu mo'-ni a, plcu-ro- 
per-Ip -ncu-moa-y, S. [Pref' plcun > and 
Eng. piripnenmoma, A.c.) The same as Pleu- 
ropneumonia (q.v.). 

pleu-roph’-o-lis, a. [Prof, pleuro-, aod Gr. 
< *>o\a ; (phohs) ~ a Immy scale. J 

raln'ovt. : A genus or Sauridre (q.v.). with 
one species from Ihe Upper Juiassic and live 
from the Put heck beds. 

plcu-ro-pneu-md -m-a (pn as n), pleu- 
rop-neu-mon-y, s . ‘[Pref. pleuro-, and 
Eng pneumonia, Ac.) 

Path. : Pneumonia with bronchitis, the 
former constituting the chief disease. 

* pleu rop'-ter-a, s. pi. [Pref. pleuro-, and 
Gr. Trrepov (pt^on) = a wing.) 

Zool : An old division of Mammals, now 
placed in Inseclivura. It contained only the 
Galeapitlieeidie (q.v.). 

pleu-ro-rlii-zal, a. [ Pleurorii tzE.c.) 

B' t. ( Of cotyledons ) ; Lying fl.it upon one 
another, and the radicle upon Hie line which 
separates them, thus O =. This arrangement 
occurs in the Or uci ferae. 

pleu-ro-rhi^-e-fo (z as dz), s. pi. [Pref. 
pleuro-, and Gr. pi^a {rhizv) = a root.) 

Dot. : A tribe of Cmcifene. having pleuro- 
rhizal cotyledons [PLEUKonniZALj. Families: 
Arabida», Alyssida 1 , TetrapomidK.*, Selenid^e, 
Thlaspidae, Ciem<dobidae, Anastaticidce, Eu- 
clididae. and Cakilidie. 


pleu-ro -rhyn -chus, s. [Pref. pkuro-, and 

Gr. p6y\o? ( rhungchos ) = a snout.] 

Palxont. : A synonym of Conocardium (q.v.), 

pleu-ro -Slg'-ma, s. [Prer. pleum-, and Gr. 
tri yaa (sigvia) = the Greek letter (<r) sigma.) 

Dot. ; A genus of Diatoms, tribe Cymhelleae, 
called also Gyropus. The pustules are s s ngla 
and free, the valves navicular, t^alt or brack- 
ish w'ater. Used as a test object for tba 
iuicroseoiie. 

pleu-ro-ster-non, a. [Pref. pleuro-, and 
Gr. trrepvuv (sternon) = the breast.) 

Palrrnnt. : A genus of fossil Clielnniaos, 
described by Owen, fiom the Pnrbecks. 

t pleu-ro-stic-tl-ca, s. pi. (Pref. piruro-, 
and Gr. tn-urro? (stikttK) — pricked, punctured.) 

Eaton l ; A legion of Scarabeidie. Ejiiracles 
partly in the connecting membrane, and 
partly in the ventral arcs’ of the segments. 
Four sul ►-families : Mebdoutbuue, Ruleliuas, 
Dynastime, and Cetoniiuae. 

pleu-ro-thal'-ll-d®, $. pi [Mod. I art. 
plenruth(tU(is ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Bot. : A family of JIalaxese. 

pleu-ro-thal'-lis, s. [Pref. pleuro and Gr. 
6d\\oj (thallo) — to bloom. Named from the 
one-sided distribution of the flowers.) 

Dot. : The typical genus of the faintly 
PleurotlmUidse (q.v.). It enntains nearly 
three hundred species, all from tropical 
America. 

pleu-ro-thot-6-nos, s. [Gr. TT\evp60e* 
( pleur othen)= from tlie side, and to^o? (toaaj) 
= sti etching ; rctwo (teind) = to stretch.] 
Pathol . ; Tetanus in the muscles when these 
are affected laterally, so that the l-ody is 
bent sideways. Called also Tetanus lateralis. 

pleu rot' o ma, s. [Pref, pleuro and Gr. 
rofAfj (tojnc)= a cutting.) 

Zool. <£ Palnvnt. : A genus of Conidm, Shell 
fusiform, spine ele>atcd, canal long and 
straight, outer lip with a deep slit near the 
suture, operculum pointed, nucleus apical. 
Iteceut species 430, world-wide ; fossil 878, 
from the Chalk onward. 

pleu-rot-o-mar'-i a, a. tM°<E Lat. pleuro- 
tom,[a); Lat. fem. sing. adj. sulk -arifl.J 
Zool <C Pahvont. : A genus of Haliotidae. 
Shell solid, few whorbd, aperture subquad- 
ratc, with a deep slit in the outer margin. 
Recent species two, one from deep water ia 
the West Indies. Fossil 400, from tlie l/»wer 
Silurian to the Chalk of North America 
Euiope, aud Australia. 

pic V -in, s. [O. Pr. plevine, from Low Lat 

pic tin a.] 

Law: A warrant or assurance. (Replevin.) 

plcx-e-o-b:as'-tus, s. [Lat.. from Gr. 
irAe^i? (p/ext.0 = a weaving, and /SAaoro* 
(Wastes) = a sprout. J 

Dot. : An embryo whose cotyledons are not 
dc' eloped in the form of true leaves, Ihmiglj 
they rise above tnc caith ami become green. 

* plex'-i-form, a. [Fr. plexifarmc, from Lat 
plexus — n fold, a plait, and Jonua = form. 
Having the form of network ; complicated 
(De Quincey.) 

plex-im'- e-ter, plex-om’-c-ter, s. [Gr 
TrA»jfi 5 (plexis) = percussiou, aad Eng. meter 

(q-v-).] 

Med. : A plate employed in auscultation ; 
it is placed in contact with the body, usually 
on the chest or alwhinien, in diagun&is of 
disease by mediate percussion. 

* plex‘-ure, s. [Lat. plexus = a fold, a plait, 
from pfecto = to weave.] An interweaviug : 
a texture ; that which is intei woven. 

•'Their social branch the wi-dUed rear.' 

lirooke . Cnivr-rmi. t, luty. Ill 

pl ex’- us, s. [Lat. =a fold, a plait.] 

A not. : A network of vessels, tibres, or 
neiwes. 

* plcy, v. k s. [Play.) 

pleyt, *. [Etym. doubtful] 

Saul: A kind of river-craft. 

pli-a-biT-I-t$f, a. [Eng. pliable ; *ity.] Tha 
quality or state of being pliable ; pliableness. 


f&te, fat. Tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine: gc, p 6 t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 80,00 = ©; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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pli;- a-blc, * ply-a-ble, «. IFr. pliant, from 
plic'r = to fold, to plait.) [Ply, v.J 

L Literally: 

1. Easily bent ; yielding easily to force or 
pressure without breaking; tlexible, pliant. 

the ltAiner msk Ih all nirtaln plyolle to hi* 
bf.t,is.“~/*uAi/im : Chronicle, vol. L. ch. cxlvli. 

2. Nimble, active, supple, limber. 

"Tho more pliable mil nimble their finger* are."— 
Sharp : Sermons, voL vl , Mr. S. 

II. Fig. : Flexible of disposition; easily 
persuaded ; yielding readily to iufluencu or 
arguments; pliant. 

••Tli* heart . . . when iraltten of Goil Merns soft and 
pliable. — Saylor : Sermons, vol. iL, ft*-r. 12. 

pH-a ble ness, s. [Eng. plinhls; -ncw.l 
Tlie' quality nr state of l>eing pliable; pli- 
ability, flexibility, pliancy. (Lit. & Jig.) 

"Ttd* charitable mul holy )>f(abfrnrsi*,"—Bp. Hilt: 
Sal a n't parts Quenched, Dec. 3. tempt. ft. 

pi? a-bly, mfy. [Eng. pliahQf); -ly.) Io a 
pliable muiiner; flexibly, plinully. 

M Te I 111 Mir leers hnd lesru'd jilUth’y to tuck about."— 
IFpotf Athena Oxon., vol 1L ; a. JJortey. 

pir -flinty, s - [Ell \*. pliant ; -cy.] The quality 
or state uf being pliable ; pliablcncsa, flexi- 
bility. < Lit. Si fig.) 

“Avaunt *1 apedouv pliancy of mind." 

Wordsworth : Sonnets to liberty. 

pli nnt, ■ pll-aunt, a A s. [Fr. pliant, from 
pr.'par. ol'phVr=to fold, to plait.] [Ply, v.] 

A. A i adjective : 

I. Literally : 

1. Readily yielding to force or pressure 
witlmut breaking; easily bent; flexible, 
pliable. (Thomson: Spring, 318.) 

2. Capable of being easily moulded or formed 
to any shape ; plastic : as, pliant wax. 

3. Nimble, active, atipple, limber. 

*• A well or>?nnlzed and very pliant hzniiZ—Beddoes : 
lfnlh. Evidence. (Note.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Yielding readily to influence, argument, 
or persuasion ; easily moved for good or ill ; 
pliable in disposition. 

* 2. Fit, convenient. ( Slutkesp . : OthtUo, i. 3.) 

B. Assufof. ; A French folding seat or chair. 

pll'-ant-iy, odv. [Eng. pliant: - ly .] In a 
pliant manner ; pliably, yieldingly, flexibly. 

pll'-ant-ncss, s. [Eng. pliant ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pliant ; pliancy, 
pliability, flexibility. 

M Gir»tne»« <»f wrk-ht, closvneav of pnrts, fixation, 
pliant nest, orioJtucM." — Bacon : A at. Hut. 

plf-ca (pi. pli'cra), s. (Low l^at. =a fold.] 

1. An* <t. : A fold of a membrane : as, the 
plica semilunaris of the eychd. 

2. JJntnny: 

(1) Sing. : Undue development of small 
twigs so ns to constitute large branches, like 
excrescences on some birches, hornbeams, Ac. 

(2) PI. : The lamella* of certain fungals. 

S. Zonl . ; A genus of Iguanidit; from tropi- 
cal America, having the sides with two folds. 

pllca-polonica, s. 

i'ath. : Polish Ringworm; a disease chnrac- 
tcn/'*d at Hist by tenderness aiul inflammation 
of the acalp, after which the hairs become 
swollen, their follicles secreting a large 
quantity or viscid redd bdi-cotim red fluid, 
which glues them into tufts or musses. 
Finally, two fungals, Trichophyton tonsurans 
and V. sfmniLiiiirs appear, and there is a dis- 
gusting odour. The disease is probably caused 
chiefly by dirt. It is endemic in Poland, 
Russia, and Taitary. Called also Trichinosis 
plica. 

pH -ca'-tse, i». pL [Fein. pi. of Lat. j dicatus 
= folded ; plica = lo fold.] 

Kntom. : A family of Moths, group Torfri- 
cliia. The anterior wings are rather broad, 
with a fold in the males on the enstft towards 
the Imsc. Larva sluggish. feeding between 
united leaves, or In the atcuia aad seeds of 
plants. 

pli'-catc, pi I' cat cd, o. [Lat. plicatus, pft. 
par. of / lira — to told. J [Plv, V.) 

Pot. : f l ilted ; folded like a fan. Used 
Specially or venation, as that of the beech, 
the birch, Ac. 

pH C'lte I.Sf, adv. [Kng. plicate ; -fy.) In a 
pl : c to or folded lonnncr. 


* pli-ca tile, a. [Lat. plicatilu «, fromp/knrit», 
pa. par. ot j>lico= to fold, lo plait.) Capable 
of being folded or interwoven. 

** Motion of the plicatite fibre* or subttlo thread* of 
which tbo bmiu cmuut4."—JA»r« .■ Antidote a-jiinst 
Atheism. ck x. <App.) 

* pll-ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. plicatus, pa. par. of 
plico = to told, to plait.) 

1. Ord. Ijxng. : A folding, a fold, a plait. 

"Tho folds, *.•* other plications hero (lone, opened of 
themselves . ' — tUchnrdson : Claris* i, vL SIX 

2, Cecil.: The folding of strata. This may 
be produced by lateral compression or by the 
subsidence of portions of tho beds. 

pli -ca-tive, a. [As if from a Lat. * plicatiims, 
from 'pi icat us. ] [ Pm cate. ) 

Lot. : The same as Plicate (q.v.). 

pll-e&t'-u-lg., s. [Dimin. from Lat. plicatus 
= pla.ted.) 

Zool. £ Paleconl. : A genua of Ostreidsc. 
Shell irregular, attached by the umbo of the 
right valve, which is smooth anil plaited ; 
cartilage internal ; hinge teeth, two in each 
valve. Known species, recent, nine, from 
tropical America, India, Australia, Ac.; foaail 
forty, from the Trias onward. 

* pli-ca-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. plicatura .] 
A fold," a double, a plication. 

" For no mnn c*n unfold 
The many plicafttres *o cloaoly i>r*»L ' 

J lore : Sony o/ (he Soul, bk. 1-. ft. 18. 

pH- 9 i-dcn -tine, s. [Lat. plicitus = folded, 
aad Eng. dentine.] 

Anal.: A modification of dentine, in which 
it appears folded upon a series of veitical 
plates, radiating from the axis of the pulp, 
nnd with the exterior of the tooth fluted. 
(Braude.) 

*pli-cl pen-nef, s. pi. [Lat. plicitus = 
folded, and peniui — a feather, a wing ] 

Entom. : Latreille'a name for a section of 
Neuroi item containing tho Fhryganid* or 
Caddis-fliea. 

# plie, v.t. &. i. [Ply, ».) 

* pile, s. [Ply, «.] 

pli'-C, «. [Fr. plit. pa. par. of plierz=. to fold, 
to ply (q.v.).] 

Her. : The same as Close, a., II. 1. 

pli'-er, ply'-er, e. [ Eng. ply ; -rr.) 

# 1. ftrd, Lang. : One who plies. 

2. Carp. (PL): A small pair of pincers with 
long jaws, adapted to handle small articles, 
such as the parts of a watch. Also specially 
adapted for bending aud shaping wire. 

plica, s. pi. [Ply, s .] 

•pH'-form, a. [Eng. ply, and form.) In tho 
form of a ply or doubling. 


*2. That which 1s plighted or pledged; a 
pledge, guarantee, or assurance gi\eu ; a se- 
curity. 

” Aud h* a n4«tmu Mcrrd plioht 
Did to ftt Itryde of Dmu^Ia* nmkfl.** 

Scott : Lay of Utc Last J/tnstrrf. rl. tt 

3. Condition, state, predicament: generally 
nse«l of a dangerous, risky, or uncomfortable 
atate. (\filhm : P. L., 1. 335.) 

11. Law: (See extract). 

" P>iith‘ wltfii 1 flet ii mi wtlh tbo habit *n0 

quullty of the land if it extend* to » ii-nt cliAr^e, or Lj 
a pouibility of dowor.' — Coke upon Littleton. 

•plight (o A silent), (2), *pllte(2),s. [Plight 
(-), v.J A fohl, a double, a plait. 

•• Furlled upou wllb many a folded plight." 

Spe liter: y , II. IiL 28. 

plight cr (gh ailent), s. [Eng. jUight (1), v. ; 
-e/\) One who plights or pledges. 

“ Plight er of high hr.xrta.” 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatr.i, HL X 

plim, v.t. [Etym. doubtful, perhaps allied to 
pi map (q.v.).] To swell up, as wood with 
moisture. 

"A »j)Oi>ge does not ^fim; 11 tft not appnrently 
hrger w en full of wiitcrlhiu) i>rcvloui*ly. ami 11 U*liU 
lbup.”— OnUlmnun s Magazine, June. 1b&3. i*. C^<X 

plm'-i-an.s. [After the celebrated naturalist, 
Pliny ; sulf. »an (.Win.).] 

Min. : A variety of Arsenopyritc (q.v.), ac- 
cording to Ruse; but Bicithanpt states that 
it is monoi liuic in crystalliz.iliMii. Hardness, 
5*5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 0 272 to 0*2112 ; lualre, me- 
tallic ; colour, tin-v late ; .streak, black. Coui- 
pos. : same as Arsenopykite (q.v.). 


plinth, • plinthc, 5. [Lat. plinthus, from Gr. 
nhsv6o<i (pi in thus) = a brick, a tile, a pliuth ; 
Fr. plinthc ; ltal. & Sp. pli u to. ] 

Arch. : A sqaire member forming the lower 
division of the base of a column, fee . ; also the 
plain projecting face at the bottom of a wall, 
immediately above 
the ground. In 
Gotbicnrchitecture 
the plinth is oc- 
casionally divided 
into iwo stages, the 
tops of which are 
either splayed or 
finished wilh n hol- 
low moulding, or 
are covered by the 
base mouldings. 
The square footing 
below tkr bases of 
Ionic nnd Coriulli- 
inn columns. In 
Grecian architecture plinths do not appear to 
have been employed, t lie bases oi the t oltunns 
resting upon the upper step of the building. 



plinth' I te» s. [Gr. irhivOos (plinthes) — n 
tile ; sulf. - ite (Mia.).] 
jlfia. ; A clay occurring in Co. Antrim ; 
cohmr, hiick-reil. Compos.: a hydrated 
silicate of alumina aud scsqinoxidc of iron. 


plight (gh silent) (1), •pllht-en, •plightc, 
" plyt, v.t. [A.S. plditau = tn impel il, to 
pledge, from j>b7d = nsk, danger, plight (q.v.); 
Ger. verpjlichtni ; Dut. verpligten; Dun. for- 
pliglc; Sw. bepligtu. 1 

]. To pledge ; to give as a pledge, guarantee, 
or security. (It is only upplied to itnmnlrrml 
things, as in tho example; never to pio[>oity 
or goods.) 

“ Wo ptu/’i four f*illi to one Khnr. wul caII one Ootl 
to attvol our urwuiUo."— Mucaulay : Hut. Lny„ ck 
zvil 

2. To promise, to engage, to betroth. 

" Before It* ai-lbn? hour, ill vide 
The bridegroom from the plight rd bride ?** 

Scoff : Lady /the LaKe, IiL 21. 

" plight (gh silent) (2), * plito, v.t. [A 
variant of plait or pleat (q.v.).] To fold, to 
weave, lo braid, to plait. 

" Now. good iiece, be It noncr bo II to 
Ycue me the l tlxmr It t>» bow nnd ptlte," 

thinner : T rotUu * CrcscUle, IL 

"plight (j7/i silent), a. [Plight (2), t«.) 
Foi led, plaited, woven, (dpenser : F. (J., 11. 
vl. 7.) 

plight (gh Rll.nt) (1), ‘plito (1\ s. [A.S. 
■if = risk, danger, from plitm = t»* i isk, to 
mpertl; O. ITis. pficht = peril, risk; A..S. 
plio -sz i lunger ; O. Out. pllcht s= <luty, di Kt; 
(h r. pltiiht , From O. 11. (lor. p'rjjua =- to pro- 
mise or ongago bi do. ] [Pliout (1), v.J 

I. Ortlmury Lmgmige : 

* 1. Danger, Imnn, hurt. (7/aiWofc, 1,370.) 


pli-o-, pref. [Pliocene.) Belonging to tho 
Plmccno Age. 

pli'- 6 - 9 CnC, pl0l'-O-9Cn0, U. [Gr. rrAriwi- 

( jilcc6n)~ more, and kou-ov (hainns) = recent.) 

C hoi. : Tlic epithet applied by Sir Charles 
Lyell to the finest inotlem ol tint three perimla 
into which he divided the Teitiarv. Its dis- 
tiuguishiug ehiirarlev is that the larger part of 
the fossil shells are of recent speen-s. Lyell 
divides it into the Older and the Newer Plio- 
cene. In tho Oldcij the extinct species of 
shells form a large imnmily of the whole ; In 
the Newer, the shells are almost all of living 
spectra. Desha yes and Lyell considered that 
tiie Older Pliocene had 36 per cent, nnd tint 
Newer l>0 t«> Ot pi r cent, of the shells of leecnt 
species. Etheridga makes the uniuhcr HO to 
<50 per cent, lur the Older nnd 30 Tor tho 
Newer Pliocene. Lyell’s divisions (in reverae 
order) of the Pliocene are these : 

Oi.nh.ii pLm hsit — nntiPi . Uwl Oiv^ ot 8ut r o1k j 
White, or fnr.ilUiie (>**• of 8nlf.dk. F veim Dies, 
thci mm| Anlw«r|» i rmj: 8iib-A|«Mii|ii«r M*rt» mul 
8. mil*. Mini l li'Mimn ol .North Aim-rioi. at 

I'tUci ml. nenr A lino*; »trnU»l lho Mvitllk llilla. 

Smuh I’ii t-» s m— f/r/hA l nrr*LUi1 of Norfolk 
nnu. Norwich i Fi.*njn: Kt»<<*rii >m»c of ML 
Klim; Hlcdl u *trni i ; Ij»c u«i«ni» *tr»L» ol t| |^r lo 
<1 Aruu, Guruiiiu nimI !‘r. licit l lioccijc. 

Etheridge places aL*» mnlerthe Older riioeen© 
the Ar.ij.i-Las i in braekish-w.it* r Inrin diims, 
and nmli r (lie Newer I In* ( hlllc«*f.»rd and llnd- 
linglon beds. There is n rh h IMioeene fh>»n In 
llalv. Mr. (tim.lin and tin* Maitpus bliozrJ 
cm mer.ile pun*, oak, evergreen «*ak, plum. 


boil, ; poilt, J<nbl ; cat, 9c!!, chorus, 9I1 In* bon9h; go, feem ; thin, tills; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-C l a n , -tiaa — slian. -tlou, -axon - shun ; -tiou, -glou — zh iux. -clous, -tlous. -sioua - alius, -blc, -cllo, Ac. — bvl* d^L 
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plane, elder, fig, laurel, maple, walnut, birch, 
buckthorn, Ac. Tbe Pliocene strata of tbe 
United States contain numerous fossils of an 
interesting diameter, moat of them the imme- 
diate predecessors of the existing animals of 
America and Eurasia. At Pikermi, in Greece, a 
remarkable group of Pliocene fossils has beeo 
exhumed, and the same is the case at tbe 
Siwalik Hills, in India Tbe Newer Pliocene 
was contemporaneous with part of the Glacial 
Period (q.v.). 

pU-6-hip' pus, a. [Pref. plicp, and Gr. 
tiriros (hippos) = a. horse. J 
Pakeont . : A genus of Equidae, from the 
Pliocene of America. It is closely allied to 
Equns, and consists of animals about the size 
of an ass, with tbe lateral toes not externally 
developed, but with some differences of den- 
tition. 

pU 61-6 phus, s. [Pref, plio-, and Gr. Ao<£os 
(lophos)— a crest.] 

Palccont. : A genua of Tapirida, with one 
species, Pliolophvs mlpiceps , from the London 

“According to M. Oaudry, the ancestors of all the 
swine are the Hyracolhenum and Pltolophiu.”— 
Wallace: 6 tog. Diet. .4 rum., ii. 216. 

pli-d-pi-the -cus, s. [Pref. plio aod Lat. 
pithecus (q.v.).] 

Pcdcpont. : A genus of Catarhine Monkeys, 
from the Miocene of Europe. It appears to 
have affinities with the living Semnopithecus 
and the Anthropoid Apes. 

pli o-sau' rus, s. [Pref. plio-, and Gr. travpos 
(sauros) — a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Plcsiosauria (q.v.), 
allied to the type-genus in their fin-like 
paddles, but having an enormous head, sup- 
ported upon a short neck. The teeth are 
large, simple, and conical. Six species from 
the Middle, and one from the Upper Oolite. 

plis kie, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

1. A mischievous trick. 

*' 1 can hae nao reason to play an ill pliskie t'ye In the 
day o' your distress. "Scott : Antiquary, cb. xli. 

2. A plight, a condition, a predicament, 
•plite, v.t. [Puoht, v.] 

* plite, 5 . [ Plioht, s.] 

plitt, s. [Russ.] An instrument of torture 
used in Russia, resembling the kuont. 

ploc, 5. [Fr. ] A mixture of hair and tar for 
covering a ship's bottom. 

plo ca' mi um, s. [Gr. irAo*^'* ( plokamis ) 
= a lock of hair.] 

Sot. : A genus of Ceramiace®, sub-order 
Delesserim ( Liiuilcy ) of rose-spored Algals, 
order Rhodymeniacea? (Berkeley). It has pin- 
nate fronds with pectinate teeth, the spore- 
bearing threads in tufts, radiating from a 
basal placenta. Plocamium cocci neum is very 
coinmou on the British coasts. 

plo car-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. irAo*oj 
( ploke ) = a plaitiog.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ceramiaceae, order Sphaero- 
Cocce?e. Plocaria tenax , P. Candida , and P. 
cimpressa are u*.ed for food. P. (or Gracdaria) 
Belminthochorton is the Corsican Moss (q.v.). 

plo -56, a. [Gr. complication, from rrAe<w 
(pleko)=. to weave, to plait.] 

Rhet. : A figure by which a word is separated 
nr repeated, by way of emphasis, so as not 
only to signify the individual thing denoted 
by it, but also its peculiar attribute or 
quality : as, Uis wife is a wife indeed. 

plO-$e I-dfe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat ploce(us); 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. stiff, -Lhv.] 

Ornith . .• Weaver - birds, Weaver - finches 
(q.v.); a family of Passeriformes, specially 
characteristic of the Ethiopian region, where 
four-fifths of the species are found, the re- 
mainder being divided between the Oriental 
and Australian regions. Wallace puts the 
genera at fifty-nine, and the species at 252. 

# plo 5e~i'-nae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. p?oc«(t«); 

Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -inse.) 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Fringillidse, nearly 
coexteusive with Ploceidee (q.v.). 

plo‘ -$c-pas~ser, s. [Mod. Lat. pioce(Ms), and 
Lat. passer.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Ploceidse, with four 
species, from East and South Africa. 


plo'-£e-US, s. [Gr. ttAoktj (jploke) = anything 
woven ; wAfVcw (pleko )— to weave.] 

Ornith. : Palm -bird ; the typical genus of 
the family Ploceidee (q.v.), with six aperies, 
from West and East Africa and the Oriental 
region, excluding the Philippines. Bill 
lengthened, as long as the bead ; nostrils 
almost naked ; wings moderate ; tail short, 
even ; feet large and thick ; toes robust ; 
claws strong, thick, and fully curved. 

plod, s. [Ir. plod, plodan — a pool, a puddle ; 
plodach = a puddle ; plodaim — to float ; Gael. 
plod = a clod, a pool ; plodan — a small pool.] 
* 1. A pool, a puddle. 

M In a foul plodde In the stretc suththe me hym 
along." Robert of Gloucester, p. 636. 

2. A green sod. (Scotch.) 

plod, v.i. k t. [Plod, s. The primitive sense 
is to tramp through mire and wet, and, heace, 
to proceed painfully aud laboriously.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Lit. : To travel or proceed painfully, 

slowly, and laboriously. 

“Patience is a tired mare, yet »he will plod.”— 
Shake sp. : Henry F„ Ii. 1. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To toil, to drudge. 

" I have laid by my majesty. 

And plodded like a man for working day*.” 

Shakesp. : Henry V., L 2. 

2. To study dully, but with steady, persever- 
ing diligence. 

“ Plodding school- men they are far too low." 

Drayton : Edward IV. to Mr*. Shore. 

B. Trans. : To travel along or pursue pain- 
fully, slowly, and laboriously. 

" Plod your way 

O er steps of broken thrones and temples." 

Byron: Chiidc Harold, lv. 78. 

plod shoes, s. pi. Thick ahoes, fit for 
plodding through mud, wet, Ac. 

“1 haVt a pair of plod-shoes." Vanbrugh : j£*op, v. 

plod - dor, s. [Eng. plod, v. ; -rr.] One who 
p) ids ; a dull, heavy, laborious, and persever- 
ing person. 

** Small have continual plodder* ever won. 

Save base authority from others' books." 

Shake *p. : Love'* Labour'* Lott, L L 

plod ding, pr. par. or a. [Plod, r.] 

1, Working, labouring, or studying, with 
slow but patient diligence; dull, but persever- 
ing in work or study. 

2. Characterized by laborioua and perse- 
vering work. 

“ It is a thorough, plodding, comprehensive, able 
survey of the branch of art of which it tiwata."— flrir. 
Quarterly Review, lvii. 254 (1878). 

plod ding ly\ adv. [Eng. plodding ; dy.) 
In a plodding manner ; with painful and slow 
labour. 

“ Ploddingly and painfully, and often m a stifling 
atmosphere."— Scribner ’ j Magazine, March, 1878, p. 683. 

plomb -gomme, s. [Ft. plomb — lead, and 
gomme = gum.] 

Min. : The same as Plumboolmmite (q.v.). 

plom’-bi-er-in, s. [From Plombieres, a town 
near mineral springs in the Vosges.] 

Chem. : A nitrogenous matter found in the 
conduits of certain mineral springs in France. 
It is gelatinous, colourless, and destitute of 
taste and smell. Insoluble in ether, alcohol, 
and acids, and is believed to consist, for the 
most part, of coufervae and oscillatoriae. 

plom -bi-er-ite, s. [After Plombi6res, where 
found ; suff. -ite (iVin.).J 
Min. : A mineral nccurrine in a gelatinous 
condition in the brickwork 01 a Roman aque- 
duct. Hardens in the air, and becomes snow- 
white and opaque. An analysis yielded : 
silica, 40'fi ; alumina, 1*3; lime, 34'1 ; water, 
23 ’2 = 90 2. corresponding to the formula, 
Ca0Si0 2 -|-2H0. 

plongc, * ploh' gee (g as zh), s. [Fr. 

plongee. \ 

Fort. : f he declivity of the superior slope of 
the parapet. 

* plongc, v.t. [Plunge, v.] 
plook, s. [Fluke,] A pimple. 

plopk'-y, a. [Eng. plook ; - y .] Covered with 
plonks or pimples. 

“Hia face was as plooky as a curran' hun."— Galt: 
Provod . ch. xxxiL 

plop, s . [From the sound.] A sound as of a 
body falling into water ; a plump. 


plop, v.i. [Plop, s.] To fall or plump, as Into 
water. 

pl6t (1), «. [An abbreviation of complot (q.v.) 
Cf. fence for defence, sport tor diaport, &c.] 

1. A plan, scheme, or strategem, especially 
a mischievous or treacherous one ; a con« 
spiracy; au intrigue. 

*' Here'* the plot on’L*'— Ben Jonton : Alchemist, L L 

* 2. A ahare or participation in a scheme or 
conspiracy. 

3. Tbe stoir of a play, novel, romance, or 
poem, comprising a complication of incidents, 
which are at last unfolded by unexpected 
means ; the intrigue. 

“In the construction of plot, for e tun pie. In 
fictitious literature, we ahould aim at so arranging the 
incidents that we shall not be able to determine of 
any one of them whether it depends from any one 
other or upholds it. lu this sense, of course, perfection 
of plot is really or practically unattainable, hut only 
because it le a Suite Intelligence that constructs." — 
£. A. Poe: Work* (ed. 1864), in 197. 

* 4. Contrivance ; ability to plot ; deep 
reach of thought. 

" A man of much plot.' Denham. 

* 5. A achenie, a plan ; a method of pro- 
cedure. 

"The law of England never was properly applied 
unto the Irish nation, as hy a purposed %lot of govern, 
meut. but es they could insinuate and steal them- 
selves under the same by their bumble carriage."— 
Spenser : State of Ireland, 

* plot-prooL a- Proof or secure againat 
plots ; not to be hurt by plots. (Shakcsp. : 
Winter’s Tale , ii. 3.) 

plot (2), plat, * plott. * plotte, a. [A. 8. 

plot = a patch of ground. It is the same word 
as pleck or pick = a place (A.S. plcrc); pleck ia 
itself a variant of platch , the older form of 
patch (q.v.).] 

1. A plat or small piece of ground. 

*' A cottage on a plot of rising ground." 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

* 2. A spot; a mark, a stain. 

** Many foole plotte*.’ P. Ploteman, b. xliL 818. 

3. A plan or draught of a field, farm, estate 
&c., surveyed and delioeated on paper. 

* 4. A plan. 

**Th' eternal Plot, th* Idea fore-coucelvVL" 

Sylvester : The Column -s. 49 1 

plot (1), v.t. & i. [Plot (1), a.) 

A. Trans. : To plan, to scheme, to deviso^ 
to contrive secretly. 

“Tills expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted." Shakesp. : 1 Hen. VI., lv. 4 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To form schemes or plots against another, 
or against a state, government, or authority; 
to conspire. 

" The carl's gratitude would not have been very 
shining, had he plotted to dethrone a princess who had 
delivered him from a priaou, ’—Walpole: Anecdote* of 
Painting, voL 1., ch. vu 

2. To scheme, to plan ; to devise a means. 

" For she had plotted to destroy them there." 

Drayton : Miseries of Queen Margaret 

plot (2), v.t. [Plot (2), s.) To make a plot or 
plan of ; to lay down on paper after a survey. 
[Plottino.] 

" Plotted on the scale of eight Inches to the nautical 
mile."— A thenceum. Dec. 20, 1884. 

plot (3), v.t. [Cf. Gael. plodach=. parboiling.] 
To sc aid : to steep in very hot water ; to make 
scalding hot. 

* plot^h, 3. [Prob. a variant of blotch (q.v.> [ 
A blotch, a blemish. 

“ It was to be abhorred and lothed of all men toe 
the foule plotches of tbe leprie." '— Vdal : Luke t. 

* pld-ter'-es, s. pi. [PI. of Gr. nA wnjp (plotcr) 
= a sailor.] 

Entom. : A sob-tribe of Land Bogs, (Geo- 
corrs), with a boat-like body and very long 
legs. They run about nn the surface of the 
water. Claws at some little distance from the 
last joint of the tarsi. Now often made a 
family, type Gerris (q.v.). By them the transi- 
tion is made from the Land to the Water-bugs. 

* plot'-ful, a. [Eng. plot (1), a., and full.] 
Full of plots. 

plo-tin-l-an, a. [Eng., Ac. Pfofin(t/s); -ian.] 
Belonging to or connected with the doctrines 
of the Plotinists (q.v.). 

“Creuzer condenses his summary of the Plotintan 
doctrine into three thesea."— McClintock A Strong: 
Encyc. Bib. Lit, riiL 298. 

Plo -tin-ist, •- [See def.] 

Philosophy, dtc. (Pl.): The followers of 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
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Plotinua (a.d. 204-74), the most noted teacher 
of Newer Platonism, which he taught at Rome 
for the last thirty years of his life. He con- 
sul- red the human soul an emanation from tha 
Deity, to whom, after a virtuous life on earth, 
it was reunited ; souls unlittcil for such union 
were to pass through other purificatory exist- 
ences, either once more as men, or as auunala 
or plants. 

plo-to si'-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pfofos(i«); 

Lat. neut. pi. adj. auir. -ino.) 

Ichthy. : A group of Sihiridae (q.v.), with 
four genera: Plntosna (q.v.), Copidoglanis, 
and Cnidoglania, from Australia ; and Chaca, 
from the West iDdiea. 

plo-to'-sus, a. I Plot cs.) 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the group 
Piotosina. A ahoit doisal in front, with a 
pungent spine; a second long dorsal coalesces 
with the caudal ami anal. Barbels eight or 
teo ; cleft of mouth transverse ; veutrals 
many-raved, head depressed ; body elongate. 
Three species known, from the brackish 
waters of the Indian Ocean : they enter the 
sea freely. Plotosus anguilfaris is a common 
Indian fish. 

Dldt'- ter, s. [Eng. plot (1), v. ; -er.] One who 
plots or schemes ; a contriver, a conspirator, 
a schemer. 

“ Why, aont. would you have thought Mr. Sad * 
plotter f L — K Migrate : Par tout Wedding, v. 2. 

plot -ter, plout er, v.t. [A frequent, from 
plod (q.v.).] To plod, to wade, to tramp. 

*• Ml**’* t>ony . . ■ ho* plotter ed through, might o’er 
Into f meadow”— if. lironti : W inhering Heights. 

ch lx. 

plot tie, s. [Plot (3), t%) A sort of mulled 
wine. (Scotch.) 

plot -ting, pr. par. k s. JPlot (2), t>.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

Sun\ : The art of describing or laying down 

on paper, &e., the several angles and lines of 
a tract of ground surveyed by a theodolite or 
like instrument, or a chain. 

plotting scale, $. 

Surv.: A mathematical Instrument used in 
plotting ground, usually of box-wood, some- 
times of brass, ivory, or silver, either a foot or 
a foot and a half long, and about an inch and 
a half broad. It consists of two acalea of 
unequal lengths at right angles to each other. 
The longer scale contains a slit, or dovetail 
groove, nearly its whole length, in which 
alidea a button carrying tlwj cross scale. 

plo tiis, s. (Gr. trXwrd? ( plofos) — aailiog, 
floating ; n\u>u> ( plod ) = to sp.il.) 

Ornith.: Darter, Snakc-ncck; a genus of 
Pelccaiiidic. with four species, from the tropi- 
cal and aonthern temperate parts of both 
hemispheres. Bill quite straight, longer than 
heal, terminating in a very sharp point ; face 
ami throat naked; nostrils linear; feet short 
ami robust; tail very tong, the feathers atitr 
amt clastic. 

plough ( gh silent), ' ploh, plou, * plouh, 
pl6w, plowe, • ploughe, s. Jlcel. plfigr 
zz. a plough; cog. with »w. r>!oy ; Dan. plov ; 
<). Fries, ploch ; Ger. pjlug ; 0. II. Gcr. pflure ; 
Llth. plugas; Russ, pluyr. Ploh occurs In 
A S. in the sense of plough-land, but the truo 
AS. word for plough in sulk.) 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense na II. I. 

•(2) Plough -land, arable land. 

•*Ne plot no ploh."— A.&. Leechdom*. III. 2$«. 

(9) Ploughed land ; land in cultivation with 
the plough. 

••The du»ty pf*K0&i«m the hill cjiumxI hound* to 
look Id their huntJUHcn to carry on tho bu»tneM lor 
Uioin ."-Flrht, April 4. 1**&. 

* (4) A hide or carue itc of laud. 

••Johan inyn «ldc»to wiie aliatlc have plotres lyxc’." 

CoK.-s T<Ue of Uamelyn. 

•2. Fig. : Tillage, cultivation, agriculture, 
husbandry. 

II. Technically: 

1. Agric. : An Implement for making a 
furrow in land, the object lining to stir the 
toil, nmke a bed for seed, cover seed, bill up 
earth to crops, lay out lines for planting trees 
or shrubs, and for other purposes, according 


to construction. It may be drawn either by 
animal or by ateam power. Ploughs drawn 
by animal power, i.c. by horses or oxen, sre 
divided into swing-ploughs and wheel- ploughs, 
the former being without wheels. The wheel- 
plough has a forward carnage to regulate the 
depth of furrow, one wheel running on the 
laud and the other in the furrow. Besides these 
there are also ploughs for special purposes : 
as. subsoil ploughs, draining- ploughs, &c. A 
balance-plough is one in which two sets of 
plough bodies and coulters are attached to an 
iron frame, moving on a fulcrum, one aet at 
cither extremity, and pointing diflerent ways. 

By this arrangement the balance-plough can 
be used without turning. Balance-ploughs 
are used in steam ploughing. [Gano-plovoii.] 

^ For other varieties, aa double -furrow- 
plough, double-mouldboard-plough , ice- plough, 
t urn urrest-plough, and steam-plough , sec under 
the several heads. 

2. liookbiyul. : An implement for cutting 
and* smoothing the edges of books. It con- 
sists of two cheeks connected together by 
two guides and a screw passing through both 
cheeks. In one of the cheeks is fixed a cut- 
ting-blade. It is worked by baud with a 
backward and forward motion. 

3. VTeav. : An instrument for cutting the 
flushing parts of the pile or nap of fuatian. 

4. Wood-work: A grooving-plane in which 
the adjustable fence is secured to two trans- 
verse stems which pass through the stock of 
the plane, and are secured by wedges or 
screws. It is fitted with eight irons of various 
sizes, and is used in making grooves in dour- 
stiles to receive the panel, and for similar 
purposes. 

•[ The Plough : 

Astron.: Charles’s Wain; the prominent 
seven stars in the eonstellatian of the Great 
Bear. 

^1 To put one’s hand to the plough : To begin 
or set about a task or undertaking. (Fig.) The 
allusiou is to Luke ix. C2. 

* plough alms, s. A penny formerly 
paid by every ploughland to the church. 

plough beam, s. That portion of the 
frame to which the standard is attached and 
to whose forward end the draft is applied. 

* plough bote, s. Wood or timber allowed 
to a tenaut for the repair of instruments of 
husbandry. 

•*A right ot cutttug and carrying away wood for 
house bote, plough-bote. iic."—Black*ton* : Comment , 
bk lit., cb. 8. 

plough Clovis, J. The stirrup -shaped 
piece on the nose of a plough-beam, having 
three loops, in either of which the open ring 
of the double-tree may he placed, accordiug to 
the depth of furrow desired. 

plough gang, plough -gate, *. Aa 
much laml us cun lie cultivated by one plough 
in the year. It has been variously estimated, 
from thirteen acres (Scotch). Aa now regulated 
by various statutes for the conversion of 
statute labour, it is held to mean fifty acres 
(Scotch) or £70 of rental. 

plough -hale, s. The handle of a plough. 

[liALE, V.\ 

plough -head, i. The clevis of a plough, 
plough-iron, *. The coulter of a plough. 

•• Here In now the smith’* mdo lor shoving, and 
fdough iro ru. '-tshaketp. :i Henry /»’.. v. L 

plough land, * plow lond, s. 

I. Land under the plough or lit for tillage ; 
amble land, ploughed laud. 

• 2. As much laml as may be ploughed with 
a single plough in a day. 

"Plotctond, tlmt a plow may tyllo on a day. — 
Prompt, /‘are. 

*3. As much laud as a team of oxen can 
plough In a year ; a hide or enrucate of land. 

"In thin WjW aro entered tho name* of tho manor* 
or Inhabited ti.wii.hliN. tlio uumhar o t 
that each contain*, and tho number of tho luhabl- 
tAiitv — Utile Orig. of Mankind. 

• plough moat, ’ plow moat, *. Food 
made of corn, aa distinguished from tlcnli, 
eggs, milk, fee. 

plough moll, s. A small wooden hammer 
or mallei attached to the plough. 

Plough Monday, s The Monday after 
Tw. llth day, <-r the end of the Gliristinna 
holidays, on which the ploughmen used to re- 
sume their work. On this day they used also 


to draw a plongh from doer to door, and ask 
for money to buy drink. 

" Plough Monday next after that the twelf tide l* pa*t, 
Bid* out With the plough.” Thutrr: Husbandry. 

plough-paddlo, s. [Plough -staff.) 
plough point, s. A detachable share at 
the extreme front end of the plough -body, 
forming an apex to the junction of the mould- 
board, sole, and landsidc. 

plough Shoe, $. A block of wood fitted 
under a ploughshare to prevent it from pene- 
trating the soil. 

* plough silver, s. Money formerly paid 
by some tenants in lieu of service to plough 
the lord’s land. 

plough socle, *. A ploughshare. (Scotch.) 
plough staff, plough paddle, s. 

1. A paddle to clean the coulter and share 
of a plough from weeds or earth ; a pcttle. 

2. A plough-handle. 

* plough star, plow-star, *. The 

Bearward, Arcturus (q.v.). 

"Thee, ntowatar. eke Arrtnre.” 

Stonyliurit : Virgil ; .t.'neid 111. 828. 

* plough start, * plough stert, s. A 

plough -handle. 

plough stuff, s. Curved wood, generally 
ash, used for ploughs. 

’ plough swain, * plow swain, s. A 

ploughman. 

plough-tail, s. That part of a plough 
which the ploughman holda. 
plough tree, s. A plough-handle. 

" I held my plough-tree \\i*l the rune.”— Workman: 
Lorna Owne. ch. lxxlv. 

plough truck, s. A riding attachment 
to a plough. 

t plough wltohcrs, s. pi. The name 
given to the mummers in Huntingdonshire. 

•• cue of tbo plowjh.witchrrt often wore a cow’s »kln." 
<£ Queries, Jan. SO. I m. J>. 8ft. 

t plough witching, $. The perform snee 
of the plough-wituhers (q.v.). 

"The mummer* are called plouph-w l teller*, apd 
their ceremony fitoagh-icitching*’ 9 — -Sotc* & yuenri. 
May 19, 1800, p, *8L 

plough wright, ’plow wrlto l A 

mechanic who makes and repairs ploughs, Arc. 

plough (oh silent) (1). plf^r, * plowe, v.t. & L 
(Plough, s. ; Dut. plocghen ; Ger. pjhtgen ; 
Sw. ploga.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To till or turn up with a plough, Id 
order to sow seed. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To furrow ; to cut or run through, as a 
plough through land. 

” And he and his eight hundred w 
8b* 11 plough the wave no more. 

Coieprr: Uat uf the 1 loyal Georg*. 

2. To form as furrows ; to furrow. 

"Those furrow* which the barn Inti »hfiro 

Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there.” 

liyrvn f f ariiina t IS. 

B. Intransitive: 


I Lit. : To till or turn up the soil with ft 
plough. (Dryden: \*iryil ; Grorgic ti. 2S2.) 

* 2. Fig. : To prepare the soil or bed for 

an> tiling. „ RcbeUlo|l insolence, ,*,mk>n 

Wo ouraclve* have plough'd Gr.' 

Sh.ikeip. : Corlolanut, HL L 

(I) To plough in: To covi-r l»y ploughing: 
as, To plough in wheat. 

(2) To plough up or om/ : To uncover or bring 
to the surface by ploughing. 

"An.-ther Of » *lu*k>- coh.ur, Dear Mftck; there 
%re of theao fre*inentl> ploughed up Hi th** IMJ* of 
Welileii." — lUcKKitcvird : On Postils 

ploTlgh (gh silent), (2), v.t. [A cm nipt, m 
nfiirlt (<1-V.).] T.* re.ii et ns a candidal** at »u 

examination for a degree; to plurk. (Imr. 
slang.) 

"T1ie»o twoi»romi*lnR »i-s*lmeu» were uul ploughed. 
—Dr\ rv»i to /tome 1 1 1*. flA 

• plfjiigh n bio (oh silent), a. (Kng. plough; 
-able.] Gnj**aldo of bring ploughed; fit to be 
pli nigh**'! ; arable. 

pl<Jilgh' (gh silent), *. [Kng. plough, 

and boy. | A boy who follown or drives n team 
In ploughing; a country hoy; hence, an Ignor- 
ant, coarse Uiy. 
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plov.gh'-cr (oh silent), plo^-cr, s. [Eng. 
plough, v. ; -er.] One who ploughs land ; a 
cultivator, a ploughman. 

•’Now I shall tel you wbo bo the plowers.”— Lati- 
mer : Sermon of the /'low. 

plough-man ( <jh silent), plow'-mcm, s. 
[Eng. plough , v., anil won.J One who ploughs ; 
one who holds or guides a plough ; a farm* 
labourer who is, or may be, engaged tor 
ploughing. 

"No Devonshire ploughman or Comisb miner who 
hx.l tio.en arm* to tlefeiul his wife and childreu 
against lonrville .' — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xviu. 

ploughman's spikenard, s. 

Lot. : Inula Cunyca, a pubescent plant, with 
ovate-l.inceol.ite leaves, and branched corymbs 
of yellow flowers. Frequent on chalky or 
clayey soils. 

plough share, pi '-share, * plowh- 
schare, s. [Eng. plough , s., and share = 
shear tq.v.).] 

Agriculture .* 

1 . The portion of a plough which cats the 
slice loose below. 

" With tliy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod.” 

Longfellow: God's Acre. 

2. A triangular or heart-shaped blade on a 
shovel-plough to turn the earth over; and 
used in tending crops to throw the earth up 
to the steins of the plants. [Sbovel-plouoh.] 

ploughshare bone, s. 

Compar . .dnrrf. : A long, slender booe, shaped 
like a ploughshare, cousistiog of two or more 
of the caudal veitebrae of birds nncliylosed into 
a single mass. It supports the quill feathers 
of the tail. 

* plou-si oc'-ra-^y, «. [Gr. n-AoucncK (plou- 
sios) = a wealthy person, and Kparcw (Lr-ated) 
= to rule ] 

1. Government by the wealthy classes ; 
plutocracy. 

2. People of great wealth and influence, 

*• Treasou ngiiluit tlie plouuocrary.”— Sidney Smith: 
Essays from Edinburgh Hrvtew. (i'ref.) 

plout er, v.i. [Plotter, t\] 

plout'-rct, pout -net, s. [Eng. pout (2), s., 
and /irt.l A small, stocking-shaped river net 
attached to two poles. 

plov er, s. [O. Ft. plovier (Fr. pluvier) = 
lit. the rain-bird ; formed as if from a Lat. 
p/uriariifs; from p/iffia = rain; so called 
because these birds are said to be most seen 
ami caught in a rainy season; Dut. plcvier; 
ltal. piriere.] 

I, Literally £ Ornithology: 

(1) Sing.: The common English name of seve- 
ral wading birds ; spec., the Golden, Yellow, 
or Green Plover, Charad rius pluvialis. In win- 
ter the old male has all the upper parts sooty- 
black, with large golden-yellow spots on the 
margin of the backs of the feathers, the sides 
of the head, neck, and breast with ashy-brown 
and yellowish spots, the throat and lower 
parts white, the quills black. The summer 
plumage of the upper parts deep black, tbe 
front and sides of the neck pure white, with 
great black and yellow spots. Lower parts 
mostly deep black. Length about ten inches. 
Common in Europe and visits the United Slates 
I Is nest, in a depression of the ground, is nude 
of a few dry fibres mid stems of glass; the 
ergs, which are highly esteemed ns delicacies, 
are four in number, cream yellow or oil-green, 
with large Mutches of nmbrr-bimvn. America 
has sevei al species of Plovers, ol which the 
Kildeer Plover is abundant in tbe west. Tbe 
Green Plover, or Lapwing, is another common 
species. [ItiNo-PLovEii, Sqlatarola, Stilt, 
HlMANTOPtN/fc] 

(2) PI . . The Charadriida? (q.v.). 

* 2. Fig. . A loose woman ; a prostitute. 

" Here will he Ze!<icl Ellsworth, mid three or fonr 
oth r pill lit* at night, ami I ha neither plover nor 
quail lor tlieua.’'— BenJunson. Bartholomew Fair, iv. 5. 

plover’s page, s. The Dunlin, so called 
from being often seen iu coinpauy with the 
plover. 

plosfc, $. & v. [PLouon, s. & t>.] 

* plowk, * plowke, 5. [Pluke, a.] 

* plowlted, * plowk'-ky, * plow-kyd, a. 

[Eng. /dotefc ; -ed, *y.] Covered or marked with 
pimples. 

•• H*» waxes p'oukky ami brekesoute.*’— MS. Lincoln, 
Metl., fu. *34. 


ploy, s. [An abbrev. of employ (q.v.).] Em- 
ployment ; a harmless frolic; a merry tueetiug. 
{Scotch.) 

"Twa unlucky red-coats were tip for hlftck-fishlug, 
or some sicenu ploy."— Scott : Wavcrley, ch. lxiv. 

ploy-6 (as plwa^ye ), a. [0. Fr., pa. par. 
of players to bend, to ply (q.v.).] 

Her. : Bowed and bent. 

plu’-cho-a, s. [Named after Pluche, a French 
abba. ] 

Hot. ; The typical genus of Flucheineae. 

pluche-i'-nece, s.pl [Mod. Lat. pluche{a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -mere.) 

Lot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Aa- 
teroideae. 

pluck, *plocke, * plultke, r.f. [A.S. pluc- 

cian; cogn. with Dut. plvkken ; Icel. plokka, 
plukka ; Dan. plukke ; Sw. ploclca ; Ger. 
pjliicken.] 

1. To gather, to pick, to cull. 

"And wn^te the solitary day 
In plucking from you feu the reed." 

Scutt : J tarmion, i. (Jntrod.] 

2. To pull with force ; to tug, to twitch. 

"As they pass by. pluck Cosca hy the sleeve.'* 

Shakes/). : Julius Caisar, L 2. 

3. To pull off with force ; to tear off, as 
clothes. 

" Pluck away his crop with his feathers."— Leeit. L 10. 

4. To strip of feathers. 

"Since I pluckt ge«se ... I knew not what 't was 
to he lieaten. “Shakes/*. : Merry Wives ttf Windsor, v. t 

* 5. To take away, to remove. 

"To pluck All fears out of yon.** 

Shake-p. : Measure for Measure, tv. 2. 

* 6. To draw, to receive, to obtaia, to 
derive. (Shake sp. : Hen ry F. , i v. Cl i or. ) 

7. To reject, as a candidate in an examina- 
tion for degrees, Ac., as not coining up to the 
required standard. 

"He went to college, and be got plucked.”— C. 
Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. X. 

^ When degrees are conferred, the name of 
each person is read out before he is i 're- 
sented to the Vice-Chancellor. The proctor 
used at one time to walk once up and dow n 
the room, and any one wiio objected to the 
degree being conferred might signify his dis- 
sent by plvcking or twitching the proctor’s 
gown. This was occasionally done by trades- 
men to whom the candidate was in debt. 
This method of objecting to a candidate has 
long gone out of use, and the term ** plucked ” 
is confined tn a person who has failed to 
satisfy the examiners. 

1i * 1. To pluck off: To descend in rank or 
title ; to lower one s self. 

2. To pluck up : 

(1) Trnns. : To tear op by the roots ; to 
eradicate, to exterminate. 

•(2)/iifmns. ; To pluck up courage or spirits. 

“Pluck up. my heart.” Shnkcsp. : Much Ado, v. L 

3. To pluck up a heart or spirit : To take or 
resume courage. 

** Pluck up thy spirits.” 

Shake* p : Taming of the Shrew, lv. 8. 

pluck (1), a. [Pluck, r.] 

1. The act of plucking ; a pull, a draw. 

" Industrinus Jloll. with mmiv a /duck, 
Uowluga the plumsige of each duck." 

Smart: An Invitation to Mrs Tyler. 

2. The heart, lights, anil liver of an animal. 

3. Courage, spirit, endurance, resolution. 

" ff there* the pluck of a man amone you three, 
you’ll help iue.“— /Jickcns . Oliver Twist, en. 1. 

4. The act of plucking ; the state of being 
plucked for an examination. 

•* To Avoid the disgrace mid hindrance of A pluck”— 
Farrar: Julian Home, ch, xxv». 

5. A two-pronged dung-drag. 

pluck-penny, $. A game. 

pluck (2), s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Gael. & 
lr. plot\ pine — a block, a lump.] A fisb, 
the same as Noble, s. (q.v.). 

plunked, o. [Eng. pinch (1), a. ; -rd.] Having 
pluck, courage, or endurance. (Used in com- 
position as well -pi ticked, bad-pfnrfred, &c.) 

"You are a good-plucked fellow."— Thackeray: Sew- 
comes, ch. lix. 

pluck'-er, s. [Eng. pluck , v. ; -rr.] 

1. Ord. Jjxng. ; One who or that which 
plucks or pulls. (R. Drowning: Sordello > bk. i.) 

2. Worsted Manvf. : A machine for straight- 
ening or cleaning long wool to render it fit for 
combing. 


pluck'-l-ly, adv. [Eng. plucky; -ly.) In a 
plucky or courageous manner ; with pluck or 
spirit. 

••The two constable* who behAVod BO pluckily.”— 

Echo. Sept. 6. 1SSS. 

* pluck -less, a. TEng. pluck (1), a. ; -te*.] 
Destitute of pluck, timid, faint hearted. 

pluck'-y, a. [Eng. pluck (1), s. ; -y.} 

1, Having pluck, courage, or apirit; coura 

geona. 

"If you're plucky, and not over aub]ect to fright.” 
Barham: Ingoldshy Legends; bmugj*«rs Leap. 

2. Characterized by pluck or spirit; spirited 

"One of the pluckiest mces ever entered upon."— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 18S&. 

plutt; v.t. [Onomatnpoetic.] To throw or 
puff out smoke in quick whiffs; to throw 
out hair powder In dressing the hair ; to set 
fire to gunpowder. (Scofc/t.) 

plufi; a [Pluff, t».] 

1. A puff, as of smoke ; a small quantity of 
gunpowder set on fire. 

2. A hair-dresscr’a powder-puff. (Scotch.) 

pluf-Cy, a. [Pluff.] Fluffy, flabby, puffed up. 

plug, * pluggc, 8. [O. DuL plugge = a plug, 
pluggen — to ping ; Dut. plug — a peg, a bung ; 
SwJ plugg = a jilug ; Dan. plok— a peg ; Ger. 
pffock = a ping, a peg ; all from tha Celtic: 
Irish ploc, pine = a plug, a stopper, a bung; 
Gael. pfoc= a club, a block, a plug; WeL ploc 
— a block, a plug.] 

L Ordinary La/iguage: 

1. A piece of wood or other anbstanco used 
to plug or stop a hole ; a stopple. 

2. A plug-hat. ( Amer .) 

3. As much tobacco aa is put Into tha 
mouth at a time to chew ; a quid of tobacco. 

"la bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of toUicco. "—Swift . In- 
structions to Servants. 

4. A flat, oblong cake of pressed tobacco 
moistened with molasses. (Amer.) 

"These manufactures are chiefly plug end twUt 
tobacco. ■— Scribners Alagasme, July, 1871, jx SM. 

IL Technically : 

1. Luild. : A block of wood let into a wall 
of brick or masonry, to afford a hold for uaila 
iu fixing the interior finishing. 

2. Dentistry : Filling for a carious tooth. 

3. Die-sinking : A cylindrical piece of soft 
steel, whose end ia turned to lit into a matrix. 
The indented (intaglio) design of the matrix is 
transferred to the end of the plug when the 
two are pressed forcibly together. The plug 
having the design iu relief (cameo) is then 
hardened and becomes a punch, which is used 
to impress the faces of dies for coining. 

4. Hydravl.-eng. : A cap closing the top or 
end of a branch -pi] e leading from t he main 
below the pavement, and terminating at a 

{ joint readily reached for the attachweut of 
lose. A fire-plug (q.v.). 

5. Masonry : A dowel or cramp. 

6. Mining: Ad iron core used iu blasting. 

7. Nautical : 

(1) A conical piece of wood used to stop the 
hawse-holes when the cables are unbent. 

(2) A block to stop a hole made by a cannon- 
ball in a ship. 

(3) A stopper for the hole In & boat-bottom. 

8. Ordnance: 

* (1) The wooden stopper in the vent of a 
petard. 

(2) A small towpion in tbe muzzle of a 
musket-barrel. 

(3) The nipple of a gnu. 

9. Rail.-eng. : A wedge-pin driven between 
a rail and its chair. 

10. Steam-eng. : A fusible plug (q.v.). 

11. S/one-u’or/anp (PL): Inverted wedges 
with round backs placed in a hole which ims 
been jumped in a rock ; a feather or tapered 
wedge, being driven between the plugs, reuds 
the rock. 

If riug and feather: 

Stone-working : Tbe act or process of retid- 
ing stones by means of a feather or wedge. 
[PLUO, 8., II. II ] 

ping centre -bit, s. A bit having a 
cylinder instead of a point, so as to tit within 
the hole around which a couuteisink or en- 
largement Is to be made. 


fate, Rtt, fare, amidst, what, faH, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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plug-hat, * A tail hat. a beaver hat 
(A«i<*r.) 
plus rod, * 

Steam-engine : 

1. A rod attached to the working-beam of a 
cond<*nsin 0 *-eiigmc for the purpose of driving 
the work inn-gear of the valves. Sometimes 
called the plug-tree. 

2. The air-pump rod. 
plug-tap, s. A master-tap (q.v.% 
plug-tree, *. IPluo-uod, 1.) 

plug valve, 5. A tapering valve fitting 
Into a seat like a faucet. 

plug, • pluggc, tr.f. (Plug, 5.] To atop with 
a plug; to in ike tight by stopping a hole in. 

'•In planted w Lth cottou.wooL "— Daily Tele- 

graph, sept. 12, lisbi, 

plug'-ger, s. I Png. plug, v. ; -er.l One who 
or that which plugs; specif., a dentist's in- 
strument for pn«-king lilting material ioto ao 
excavated hole in a carious tooth. 

plug'-gtng, pr. par., <u, & s. (Pluo. r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. &. partlcip . adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of stopping with a plug. 

2. Pins driven into the joints of brick or 
8t<>tie walla to receive the nails whereby 
battens are fastened to the walls, 

H Plugging the nostril is a temporary re- 
medy i-i some extreme eases of Epistaxis (q.v.). 

plugging-forceps, s. A dentist's in- 
Strumont used in compressing lilliug into an 
excavated hole in a caucus tooth. 

plaice, b. (Gael, pfucaa.] A pimple. 

plu Ue-not'-l-a, s. (Named by Plunder after 
Leonard Plukenet, an English botanist.} 

Pot. : A genus of Acnly plica?. Climbers, 
with woody stems, altenniic cordate leaves, 
and four-celled ovary. Pink* netia corn iev hit it 
is cultivate 1 in Amhoynn for ita leaves, 
which are used as a potherb. 

plum, * plom, • plomme, * ploumo, 

* plowme, * plumb, plumme, s. <i. 

(A.t>. plu-me — a plum, plum-treow = a plum- 
tree, from Lat. prMWum- = n plum. (For the 
change of r to l i f. colonel , from Sp. coronet : 
for tiie change of m to n ; cf. venom = Lat. 
venenum; vellum = Fr. vetin ; lime-tree for 
line- tree, &c.) Thus plum is a doublet of 
prune, a. (q.v.); leel. pl6ma , ptummn ; Siv. 
ji/omm'm ; D<m. blommc : l^ow Gtr. plumme; 
Ger. pjlaume; Dut. jiruim.l 
A. As substantive : 

1, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same aense as II. 

2. A grape dried m the sun ; a raiain. 

• 3. A kind of game. 

4. In commercial slang £100,000 sterling, 
and hence a large sum or fortune geneially. 

•• n« had a nice plum of hL o«u. and lived Incxpen- 
tlvcly Ccniury Mngatine, June, ISsS, p. 2iW. 

• 5. A person possessed of a large anm or 
foitmic. 

•• If any plum In the city will lay me o hundred end 
fifty tliuUBftiid lHJomlK to twenty ■InlUittf* ... I will 
take the watfer! — Tatter, No. 124. 

II. put. (t ll<rrt.: The fruit of Prvnus 
domestic", the Common Plum, a sub-apecies 
of P. communis (Sir J. Iloofxr), or that tree 
Itself. It is n native of the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor, whence it was introduced Into Europe 
at n very early period. As it is now in 
gardens, it is a tree of fifteen or twenty feet 
high, generally with spin* less blanches, ovntc 
Or Ian. eo]nte leaves, mid white fiowers, single 
or in |aiis; the fruit is a fleshy drupe with 
a hard kernel, nnd a skin covered with n 
glaueoiis bloom. It has run Into more than 
three hundred varieties. (Puunk.] 

B. As adj. : Of the colour of a plum, 
•plum-broth,*. Broth containing plums 
or lamina, 
plum bush, ». 

Pot. : Astrotrichn pterwarpa, on nnjhclllfcr, 
family llydrocotj lidic. 

plum-calto, s. A eako containing raislna, 
currants, or other fruit. 

plum coloured, a. Of the colour of a 
plum ; dark purple. 


plum disease, s. 

Veg. Pathol ; A diseaso of the fruit of the 
plnm and some other trees. It produces mul- 
furiaitioas, called pods or pockets. The pin ts 
an alleel ed are long, flat, and light Cohen ed. 
The disease is produced by a fungus, Ejoamc us 
Pruni. 

plum pio, s. A plo containing plums. 

• plum porridge, s. Porridge made with 
plums, raisins, nr currants. 

••A rigid di center, who dined at lilw houw on Christ- 
ina* day, eat wry’ plentifully of bl* plum- porn dye.'— 
Addison. 

plum pudding, s. A pudding contain- 
ing plums, currants, and other fruit. 
Plum-pudding dog : A Dalmatian dog. 

• Plum-pudding stone : 

Geology: 

1. A conglomerate, with flint pebbles. 

2. (Puduino-stoxe.] 

plum-tree, s. The an me as Plum, 11. 

* plum, «. (Plim, Plump. 1 Plump. 

"The Italians proportion It (Beauty] big and plum.'' 

— Ftvrio : MonUiijne, p. 269. 

plum, v.t. (Plum, a.] To stuff op ; to cajole : 
as, To plum a person up with a tale. (Slang.) 

* plum, adr, (Plumq, adv.) 

plu' mage (ago as ig), *. (Fr., from plume 
= a feather.) IPlume,*.] The feathers which 
cover a bird. 

M Preening bis pUimaye.~ Drat/ton : A'oah't Flood. 

% Darwin shows that it is different in various 
immature and mature birds of the same 
species, that it sometimes varies with the 
change of season, that there is a tendency to 
analogous variation in it, nnd that these 
changes can be transmitted by inheritance. 
There is a relation between changes of plum- 
age and the protection of the bird against Its 
enemies. 

plu -mas-sa-ry, s. (Fr. plumasserie.) A 
plume or collection of ornamental feathers. 

plu rn&s'-sl or, b. |Fr.) One who prepares 
or deals in plumes or leathers for ornamental 
purposes. 

plu-ma-tcl'-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
pluma — a feather.] 

Zool: A family of FlnmalellM* (q.v.). It 
has tlie cuiuceciuni tubular, the tubes distinct, 
and the ectocyst peigaineutaceoiis. Twelve 
species are known. 

plu ma-tcl'-li-dse. s. pi. [Mod. Lat plu- 
matell(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -ulw.) 

Zool. : A family of phylnetolatmatous Poly- 
20a, sub order Lnplmpea. Tlie ccnntcium 
is routed. The family is divided into two 
groups : (1) Comprising the genera in which 
the lophophore is furnished with two long 
arms, lVctinatella, Loplmpns, Alcyonella, 
and Plnmatilla; (2) Containing a single 
genus, Fredericella. 

■ plumb ( b silent) (1), *. (Plum, *.] 

plumb (/» silent) (2), # plom, # plomb, 

• plomo, * plomme, * plum, • plummo, 

a., it odv. (Fr. jdomh = lend, a plumb- 
line, from Lst. pfumbnm = lead,] 

A* As substantive: 

1. A mass of lend attached to a line, and 
used to prove the perpendicularity of work. 

" With cortU- »ud />/umnu« ttial wnichf* 

Curu>r J/undl, 22,447. 

2. A shot, or weight used to sink n fishing 
line. (CuUoa: Complete Angler, eh. xi.) 

3. A deep pool In a river or at renin. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Standing according to a plumb- 
line ; perpendicular, vertical. 

C. Asru/irrb: 

1. In a perpendicular direction ; In a line 
perpendicular to the horizon. (1 ’lumv, adv.) 

" riutnb dnwn he fall*." .Hilton : /'. A.. IL *3L 

2. Exactly, directly, plump, (dnirr.) 

plumb -bob, *. A conoidallv shaped 
piepi'nf metal suspended by a cord nlla -lied 
to Its upper end, and used for delei niiiiing 
vertical, or, In connection with a level or 
straight edge, horizontal lines. 

plumb centre, plum centre, odv. 
Directly »l the rent re ; pomt-lilimk. 

”\V» M-r.1 >m 1 h>Oi ni* . . . t>Tume*ntr« atyuung 
Itandolji|i.“— Held : Oeoola \k ilk. 


plumb-joint, *. A lap-joint soldered. 

plumb-level, »• t LevEL > «•* ll - z C 1 )-! 
plumb-line, s. 

1. The cord by which a plumb-bob Is su>- 
pendid, 

2. A line perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon ; a line directed to the centre of gravity 
of the earth. 

plumb- rule, *. A narrow bonrd with a 

S luiiib-lme. It is used by inarms, carpenters, 
e. t for proving tho perpendicularity of work. 

plumb (f> silent), t>A. [Plumb, *.) 

1. Literally: 

1. To adjust by a plumb-line; to set !n a 
perpendicular or vertical line. 

2. To sound witli a plummet, as the depth 
of water. 

II. Pig. : To ascertain the measurement, 
dimensions, or extent of ; to test, to sound. 
"The depths of liability will never he plumbed by a 
railway company mull they have slain a deld-mai'. 
»hal/*— Pull .UaK Gazette, I'tsb. 2s, 18ei. 

plum ba’-go *. pi. [Lat. plumbago); fem. 
pi. adj. sutl. -civ. ] 

Bot. : A tribe of Pluiubnginncere. It 1ms 
the styles united. 

plum'-ba-gin, 5. plod. Imt. plumbag(o ); 

-in (Chetiu). j 

Chrm. : The acrid principle of the root of 
Plumbago europfrn. It is extracted by ether, 
nnd crystallizes from alcohol in delicate tufted 
needles or prisms, having a biting after-taste. 
Nearly insoluble in cold water, easily soluble 
iu ether and alcohol. 

plum -bag -I na'- 9c - fe, • plum-b^.- 

gin'-e-90, b. pi. lLat. plumbago, gcniL 
plumbagin(U) ; fcm. pi - adj. ft 11 If. -ocerr, -^r.J 
Bat.: Leadivorts; an order of Perigynons 
Exogens, tribe Coitusales. Herbs or under 
shrubs, with alternate or clustered, undivided 
exstipulate, somewhat sheathing h aves, oc<^ 
aionally dotted. Flowers in loose panicles 
or in hcada ; calyx tubular, plaited, jiersistent, 
sometimes coloured ; corolla tliiu, inonopetal- 
ous or with five petals; stamens deli.iite, 
opposite tho petals, ovary superior, of live, 
time, or four valvate carpels. one-celled r one- 
seeded. Fruit a nearly indeliiscent utricle. 
Sea coasts in many lands. Known genera 
eleven, species 231 ( LimUey ), genera leu, spe- 
cies about 200 (.Sir J. Hooker). 

plum bag -in ous, Q. lLit.7>?um&a/7n, genit. 
plumbtitpuis.] Pertaining to or of the naturo 
of plumbago; consisting of or containing 
plumbago. 

pliim-ba'-go, *. (Lat. ; Fr. plombagine .) 

1. A/£u. : The same as Grapiiitk (q.v.). 

2. Hot.: Tlie typical genus of Plmnbngtnacca;. 
Flowers nearly sessile, consisting of elongated 
spikes. Plumbago enrojoca is employed by 
beggars to create artificial sores, tn excite pity. 
Its root is very acrid, and in Mtinll doses is as 
good nn emetic as ipecacuanha. Tho 1 not of 
P.scaudens is used in St. Domingo as 0 blister- 
ing auent. It. is applied externally in diseases 
of the eur, and givi n internally in hepatic 
obstructions. The sliced root of P. rosea (or 
coccinat) is a vesicatory, but Inferior to rnn- 
t liu rides. It is nlso n sialogogm-, uml Is given 
In India for secondary syphilis and lc| rosy. 
p. Zrylonica is a vesicatory, uiiliperlodic, aud 
sudoi die. 

plumb 2tl’ lo pbano, *. (Lat. = 

lead, nnd Eng. allophane.) 

Min. : A variety of Allophane (q.v.), cou- 
taining some lead. Found nt Monte Vecdlio, 
Sardinia. 

t plum'-bato, s. (Eng. pfumh(i»; 

Chem. : A salt of plumbic acbl (q.v.). 

plitm bo' -an, plum -bo' -ous, cl (L«t. 

plnmbrus, from plumbum = bail.) 

1. Lit. : Consisting of, or resembling, lead. 
"A /JiMMfevin flrTltilp rulw“— iMlt : Knowiedo* qf 
Dir In.- Thiiv/i. n 111 

• 2. Pig. ■ Dull, henA-y, stupid. 

••Till 1 h»v» enihs»trlnatrJ j'fOr iJttmbroiu ambrasL 
tl«».“— AWnry • ir.oitfm.l /*/•«*. p <ItL 

plum' bcino, *. (IjiL plumbum = lead.) 

.Via.: A name given by Bndthnupt to the 
pKciidotnorph of gnlenn after pyr*>iui*rpUit*’, 
In tlm belief that it was a new species. 


boll • prnlt, J4\vl J cat, coll, chorus, chin, bench : go. r.cm ; thin, this : sin. ns ; espoet, Xenophon, exist. ISR. 
-tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -pon. - T lon = zhun. -clous. Uous. -slous = ohus. -hlc, -dlo, 4c. = bel, d«L 
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plumber— plumltes 


plumb cr (6 silent), * plum -mer, *. [Fr. 

plombier, from plomb = lead.J 

1. One who plumbs. 

2. One who works in lead ; specif., one who 
fits up and repairs pipes and other apparatus 
for the conveyance of water or g as ; covers 
roofs with sheet-lead, &C. 

The Plumbers (incorporated 1612) are one 
of the London Companies. 

plumber block, s. (Pillow-block.) 

plumber’s force-pump, a. A pump 
nsed by plumbers for testing pipe or with- 
drawing obstacles from a gorged pipe. It may 
be attached to the delivery end of the pipe so 
as to act by suction, or may be applied else- 
where, effecting the desired object by hyd- 
raulic pressure. 

plumber’s solder, s. (Solder.) 

• plumb'-er-y (b silent), * pliim'-mer-y, s. 
[Eng. plumber ; - y.\ 

1. Works of lead ; lead-works ; a place where 
plumbing is carried on. 

2. The business or trade of a plumber ; 
plumbing. 

" Whose shrill saint's-bell hangs on his lovery 
While the restare damned to the plumbery, " 

Bp. Hall : Satires, V. L 

plum b-e’ -thy 1, s. [Pref. plumb(o)-, and Eng. 
ethyl.] 

Chem. : PbofCoH^. A basic compound 
produced by the “action of iodide of ethyl on 
an alloy of lead and sodium, and dissolving 
out from the mixture with ether, from which 
it is deposited as a white amorphous powder. 
It combines with acids to form salts, and is 
capable of yielding a hydrated oxide having a 
powerful alkaline reaction. 

plum bio, o. [Lat. plumb(nm) = lead ; Eng. 
adj. sulf. - ic .] Pertaining to, or derived from, 
lead. 

* plumbic-acid, a. 

Chem. : The old name for dioxide of lead, 
PbOo (see Lead-oxide), and so called because 
it is capable of combining with bases to form 
definite salts, sometimes termed plumbates. 

plumbic-ochre, s. [Massicot.] 

plum-bif -er-ous, a. [Lat. plumbum— lead, 
and fero = to bear, to produce.) Producing 
lead. 

plumb'-lng (b silent), s. (The senses I. 3 & 
11., from plumb , v. ; in the other sense more 
directly from Lat. plumbum = lead.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, orocess, or occupation, of cast- 
ing and working in lead, and applying it to 
purposes connected with buildings : as roofs, 
pipes, <fcc. 

2. The lead piping and other apparatus for 
the conveyance of water or gas throughout 
a buildiug. 

3. The act of sounding or ascertaining the 
depth of anything : as, of water. 

IL Min . .* The act nr process of sonnding or 
searching among mines. 

plum bi 6 dite, a. [Pref. plumb(o)- f and 

Eng. iodite.] 

Min.; The same as Scdwartzembeogite 
(Q v.). 

* plumb' less ( b silent), a. [Eng. plumb (2), 
s. ; -less.] Not capable of being measured or 
aounded with a plumb-line ; unfathomable. 

" Into the plnmbless depths of the past ." — Dickens : 
Hard Times, ch. xv. 

plum-bo-, pref. [Lat. plumbum = lead.] 
Connected with, or derived from, lead. 

plum-bo cal'-^ite, s. [Pref. plumbo -, and 

Eng. calcite .] 

Min. : A variety of calcitc (q. v.), containing 
some carbonate of lead. Found at Waulock- 
head, Dumfriesshire. 

plum-bo-cu’-prite, «. [Pref. plumbo-, and 
Eng. 

J/i«. ; The same as Cuproplumbite (q.v.). 

plum-bo-gum'-mite, s. [Pref. plumbo and 
Eng. gum mite.] 

Min. : A mineral found in thin, botryoidal, 
or mamniillated crusts. Hardness, 4*5 ; sp. 
gr. 4 to 6-4 ; lustre, gum-like ; colour, very 
various ; translucent ; brittle. Compos. : very 


varying, but is probably a hydrated phosphate 
of alumina and lead. Occurs, with lead ores, 
at various localities, but principally at Huel 
Goet, Brittany, and Poutgibaud, Auvergne. 

plum bo-man'-gan-ite, s. [Pref. plumbo-, 

and Eng. manganiie.] 

Min. : A massive mineral, of a dark steel- 
gray colour, which becomes of a bronze tinge 
by exposure. An analysis yielded : manganese, 
49 0; lead, 30-68 ; sulphur, 20-73 = 100*41 ; 
proposed formula, 3MnoS+PbS. 

plum-bores -in-Ite, a. [Pret plumbo -; 
Eng. resin, and suflf. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Plum bog umm ite (q.v.). 

plum bo -SQhee'-lite, s. [Pref. plumbo -, and 

Eng. ached Ue.] 

Min. : The same as Stolzite (q.v.). 

plum-bo-stan'-nlte, s. [Pref. plumbo-, and 
Eng. stannite. J 

Min. : An amorphous, granular mineral, 
found in the province of Huaueane, Peru. 
Hardness, 2; sp. gr. 4'5 (?) ; lustre, somewhat 
metallic ; colour, gray ; feel, greasy. Analysis 
yielded : sulphur, 25*14 ; antimony, 16*9S ; 
tin, 16*30 ; lead, 30 66 ; iron, 10*18 ; zinc, 0*74 
= 100 . 

plum -bo-stib, a. [Pref. plumbo-, and Lat. 
srib(iuT?i)= antimony.) 

Min. : The same as Boulanqerite (q.v.). 

plum-bo tcU’-u-rite, a. [Pref. plumbo and 
Eug. tellurite ] 

Min. : The same as Altaite (q.v.). 

pliim-bo-tct-ra-me'-thyl, *. [Pref. 
plumbo- ; Gr. rerpas (tetras) = four, and Eng. 

methyl.] 

Chem. : PhoC^i^ A colourless mobile 
liquid obtained by treating chloride of lead 
with zinc methyl. It has the odour of cam- 
phor, is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, boils at 160*, hut decomposes a few 
degrees above that temperature. 

plum-bo-tri-me thyl, a. [Pref. plumbo-, 
and Eng. trimethyL] 

Chem. : PUC3H9. Metliplumbethyl. Has 
not yet been obtained in the free state, but 
its salts are readily formed by treating plunibo- 
tetramethyl with acids. Plumbotrimethyl 
chloride, PbMe 3 Cl, crystallizes in long needles, 
resembling chloride of lead, slightly soluble 
in water but soluble in alcohol. 

plum'-bum, s. [Lat.] Lead (q.v.). 

plume, a. [Fr., from Lat. pluma = a. feather, 
a piece of down ; cf. Ger. pfiaum = foam.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

1. A feather of a bird ; especially a long or 
conspicuous feather. 

* 2. Plumage. ( Milton : P. L., xi. 1S6.) 

3. A feather or collection of feathers worn 
as an ornament ; anything resembling a feather 
or worn as such an ornament. 

’’Thou. too, of the suow- white plume. 

Whose realm refused thee even it tomh." 

Byron .* Ode from the French. 

* II. Fig. : A token of honour ; the prize of 
a contest. ( Milton : P. L., vi. 161.) 

B. Bot. : A plumule (q.v.). 

plume birds, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The genus Epimachus, and the 
eub-family Epimaehime. 

* plume -dark, a. Dark with wings or 
birds. {Thomson: Autumn, 868.) 

plume maker, 9. A maker of plumes ; 
a feather-dresser. 


*3. To strip, to pillage, to rob, to plunder. 

" One whom, instead of banishing a day. 

You should have plum'd of all his borrow'd honont*" 
Dryden : J faidsn (pieen, IL 

* 4. To aet as a plume. ( Milton : P . L. It. 
9S9.) 

b. To adorn with plumes or feathers. 

M Farewell the plumed troops * 

Shakesp. .- Othello, iiL a 

6. To pride, to value, to boast. (Used re- 
flex! vely, and followed by on.) 

" The idea of a man pluming himself on bis virtue." 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 

H It was formerly followed by in or with. 

*' Porsoo, If he was alive, might plume himself with 
It .‘—Southey: Utters, iv. *42. 

plumed, pa. par . St a. [Plume, r.) 

plumed birds, a. pi . [Plume-birds.) 
plumed-prominent, s. 

Entom. : Ptilophora plumigera, a British 
moth. 


plume-less, a , [Eng. plume; - less .J Desti- 
tute of feathers or plumes. 

" The closed hearse, plumeless and void of all forms, 
modes, shows of grief —Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9, 188*. 


plume’-let, s. [Eng. plume; dim. auff. -let . ] 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : A little pin me. 

2. Bot. : A little plumule. 

** When rosy plumelets tuft the lurch.* 

Tennyson: In Mernoriam, xc. L 


* plum'-er-y, s. [Eng. plume ; -ry .] Plume* 
collectively ; a mass of plumes ; plumage. 

"The bird of gorgeous plumeryf 

Southey : Kehama, x. *X 



plu'-mi-corn, s. [Lat. pluma = a Lather, 
and cornu = a horn. ] 

Ornith. (PI): Fea- 
ther-horns, a name 
given to the tufts of 
feathers on the head 
in the genus Bubo 
(q.v.). They are some- 
times called horns 
and ear -tufts; the 
latter name is espe- 
cially misleading, as 
they have no connec- 
tion with the organs 

of hearing. The me - head or bpbo maumcb, 
atus ouditorius on 

each side is situated below the pi u mi corn*, 
approximately on a level with the eye. 


plu mi eV-e-SD, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. plumier(ia ); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. autf. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Apocynaceae, The ovary is 
double, the seeds naked. 


plu-mi-er'-i a, a. [Named after Plunder, a 
French traveller and botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Plumiereae(q.v.), 
from South America. Trees or shrubs with 
tufts of fleshy leaves at the extremities of the 
branches, and funnel-shaped corollas. Plu- 
mieria rubra is called, in the West Indies, 
from its sweet scent, the Red Jasmine. P. ocu - 
minata, the Khair Champa of India — a small 
elegant tree, with the flowers white and 
yellow, with a red tinge— Is also delightfully 
fragrant. The leaves of P. oeutifolia , mada 
into a poultice, are applied in India to swell- 
ings ; the milky sap is a rubefacient in rheu- 
matic pains, and the root is a violent cathartic. 

* plu-mlg’-er-ous, a. [Lat. plumiger , from 
pluma = a feather, aud gero — to wear.J 
Having or bearing feathers ; feathered. 

* plu-mil'-l-form, a. [Lat. plumula , dirnin. 
from pluma — a feather, and forma = a form.] 
Having the shape or form of a plume or 
feather. 


plume moths, a. pi. [PterophorinaJ. 

plume-nutmeg, s. [Atherospermacea.j 

* plume pluck 2 d, a. Humbled, abased. 

(Shakesp. : Richard II., iv. 1.) 

plume, v.t. [Plume, a.] 

1. To pick and adjust the feathers of ; to 
prune. 

“ Swans must be kept ill some enclosed pond, where 
they may have room to ome ashore and plume them- 
selves. "—Mortimer : Husbandly. 

* 2. To strip of feathers ; to pluck. 

" Such animals as feed upon flesh, devour eorae part 
of the feathers of the birds they gorge themselves 
with, because they will not take the pains fully to 
plume them .”— Bay • On the Creation. 


* plu' ml ped, plu' mi-pede, a. & s. [Lat. 

plumipes, genit. plumipedis, from pluma = i 
feather, and pes, genit pedis = a foot ; Fr. 
plumipede.] 

A. As adj.: Having feet covered with 
feathers. 

B„ As snbst. : A bird which has its feet 
covered with feathers. 

* plum’ 1st, a. [Eng. plum(c) ; - ist .] A dealer 
in or preparer of feathers for plumes. 

plu mi tes, s. [Lat.- plum(a) = a feather; 
stiff. - ites (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Jamesonite (q.v.). 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot; 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


piumket— plunge 
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•pliim'-kct, a. [Lat. plumbeus = leaden.] 
Lead-coloured. 

"CjesIiu, and cbvocua, la blew or grey©, w the sky* 
U whan It hath little speckea of grey cloudes In a fay re 
rtaye. a* It were « plumket colour."— Vital: Fiovres 
for Lati ne Speaking, fo. 190. 

plum' mcr (1), *. [Plumber.] 

Plum'-mer (2), 8. [From Dr. Plummer, who 
lirst compounded tha pills.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

Plummer’s pills, n. pi 

Old Pham. : Pills formed of levigate calo- 
mel, tha precipitated sulphur of antimony, 
each two drams, with three drams of the 
gum and one of the resin of guiaicum, mixed 
together into a mass with the balsam of 
Copaivi. Recommended for spots, pimples, 
scrofula, &c. If for the balsam of copaivi 
there be substituted castor oil, the pill be- 
comes the Compound Calomel Pill of tha 
British Pharmacopeia. 

* plum -mcr-y, s. [Plumbery.] 

plum -met, * plom et, * plom-met, 
• plum bet, a. [Fr. plombet, dimiti. from 
plomb — lead.] 

1. A plug of lead or other metal used for 
sounding. 

" And deeper tbea did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown tny book." Shakesp. : Tempest, r. 1, 

2. Anything used as a test or gauge. 

M Too deep for the plummet of thought." 

Cospper : Aspirations after God. 

3. A ball of lead for a plumb-line. 

* 4. A weight. 

“ God sees the body of flesh which you bear ©bout 
yoo. and the plummet t which It hangs upon your 
soul .”—1 tup pa. 

* 5. A pencil of solid lead, used by school- 
boys to rule paper for writing on. 

6. The pommel of a sword. {Scotch.) 

plfim'-mlng, s. [Plumb, v.] 

Mining: The operation of finding, by means 
of a miue-diul, the place where to sink an 
air-shaft, or to bring an adit to the work, or 
to find which way the lode inclines. 

plum'-my, a. [Eng.p/um, a. ; -y.] Desirable, 
advantageous, good. 

"Forth* »Ake of getting something /Jummy/'-d. 
Eliot : Daniel DeroruLs, ch. xv. 

plu mdse, plu meus, a. TLat. plumosns, 
from pluma=a feather; Fr. plumeux; Sp. 
plumoso ; Ital. piumoso. ] 

Ord. Lang. £ Nat. Science: Resembling 
feathers ; feathery (q.v.), 

plumose-antimony, plumose-ore, #. 

[Jameson ite.] 

pin mo site, «. [Lat. plumos(us) = with 
feathers ; sutf. -ite (Min.).] 

Afia. ; A capillary variety of Jamesonite 
(q.v.). It was formerly regarded as a distinct 
species. 

plu mos' 1 tf, 8. [O. Fr. plumosite.] The 

quality or state of being plumose. 

plu' mous, a. [Plumose.] 

plump, * plomp, ’ plompe, * plumpe, 

a. A «. [From the 9mnc root ns plim (q.v.), 
hence = swollen ; eogn. with O. Dut. plomp — 
rude, dull; Sw. plump = clownish, coarse; 
Dan. plump — clumsy, vulgar, from plump =. 
heavy, clumsy, blunt.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Swelled out ; swollen, as with fat or 
flesh ; full or habit ; Mushy, chubby ; stout In 
body. 

*' IUu>Uh plump Jack, iwd beulnb *11 tb« world."— 
Shake ip. : 1 Henry IV., It. 4. 

2, Full, distended. 

“The god of wlno did hU plump clusters hrinR." 

Curcw : To my Friend U. A’. 

•3. Rude, clownish, boorish. 

” Kudo ond plompe Wc»t!i can lint v riders tone wy*o- 
ioin.'*— Carton • / leynard the Fox led. Arbcr), p. 100. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. A crowd, a throng. (Morte. Arthure, 
2,190.) 

1 2. A cluster, a clump ; a number together ; 
a flock. {Scott: Afamiion, 1. 3.) 

plump armed, a. Having plump, well- 
rounded, or fat arms. 

plump faced, a. Having a plump, fat 
face. 


plump (1), v.L k i. [Plump, o.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To make fat, to fatten ; to swell 
out, to distend. 

** Plump’d with bloAtlug dropsy." 

Armstrong : Imit. of Shakespeure. 

2. Fig. : To puff up, to awell. 

"Plumped up with hopem tocAiryon their diabolical 

designs."— Wood: Atftenw Ozoil, voL U. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. Lit. : To awell out, to become fat ; to 
grow p lumpy. 

2. Fig. : At an election to give a plumper 
for a candidate. [Plumper (1), t., 2.] 

"To plump lor the CAndld«t« of hU choice."— Daily 

Telegraph. Nov. 25. I8SS. 

plump (2), t'.f. & i. [Plump, adv. ; cogn. with 
Dut. plompen = to plunge ; Dan. plumpe = to 
plump, to souse ; Sw. plumpa = to plump, 
to fall ; Oer. plumpen = to fall plump.] 

A. Trans. : To throw or cause to fall heavily 
and suddenly. 

B. Intrans . : To plunge or fall like a heavy 
mass of dead matter ; to fall plump, to plop. 

" DuIcIma plumps into a chair . "—Steele ; Spectator, 

No. SVL 

plump, odv., a., & a. [A corrupt, of plumb (2), 
s. ; cf. Ital. endere a jnombo = to fall plump 
(lit. like lead) ; Fr. a plomh = downright ; 
Dut. pUmp = plump; Ger. plump.] [Plump 
(2). v.] 

A. As adv. : Plnmb; down straight; with 
a heavy fall ; suddenly, heavily ; as, To com8 
down plump. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Downright ; falling straight and heavily : 
as, a plump shower. 

2. Downright, plain, unqualified, blunt; as, 
a plump lie, 

C. As substantive : 

1. A heavy, sudden fall ; a plop. 

2. A audden, heavy ahower of rain, (Scofc/i.) 

* •] To run a plump : To run together ; to 
run anmek. 

"Thus they ran a plumpe throggb Saint Nicholas’ 
shambles." — Grafton: Henry Yllt, [ah. 9). 

plump'-er (I), s. rEng. plump (1), v. ; -er.] 

* 1. One who or that wbieh makes plump 
or fat ; that which awells out or distends ; 
specif., a aoft ball, which old ladiea who had 
lost their teeth put in their moutha to plump 
their cheeks out. 

" She dexterously her plumpers draws. 

That serve to fill her hollow Jaws." 

Stcifi Miscellanies. 

2. At elections (English) : 

(1) A vote given to a single candidate by a 
man who has the right to vote for two or 
more candidates, when more than one haa to 
be elected. Tlius, if at an election there ara 
two vacancies to be filled, and a voter who 
ia entitled to two votes gives a single vote 
in favour of ooo particular candidate, lie Is 
said to plump for him, or to give him u plumper. 

" Mr. Brooke’s success must depend on plumpers.”— 
G. Eliot : Mlddlemarch, ch. 11. 

(2) A voter who plumpe for a particular 
candidate. 

plump' or (2), s. [Kng.nlump; -er.] A down- 
right, unqualified lie. (Colloquial.] 

* plump'- Ing, a. [Eng. plump, a.; -fn#.] 
Fat, plump, sleek. 

“ Uls flesh more plumping »nd bis looks enlightnlng." 

Chapman: Homer ; Odyiucy xxlv. 

plump' ll, adv. [Eng. plump, adv.; -fi/.J 
Roundly, flatly, plainly ; without reserve. 


Zool. : A family of Hydrold Polypes, sub- 
order Cara pan u lari a. Hydrotheeae sessile, 

polypites with a single wreath or filiform ten- 
tacles round a central proboscis. Repro- 
ductive zoolds always fixed. 


plu'-mule, s. [Fr.] [Plumularia.] 

Rot. : A minute germinating point or seed- 
bud within the co- 
tyledon of a dicoty- 
ledonous plant, or 
at one side or the 
cotyledon in a mo- 
nocoty ledonoua 
one. It ia a conti- 
nuation or the ten- 
drils, but it buds 
Upward, while the 
radicle does ao 
downward. It Is 



pea split open, 

Showing, a. Plomule ; a. Rj 
dicle ; c, e. Cotyledon*. 


part of the embryo, 
and may be divided 
into caulicle and gemmul8 (q.v.). 


plu' m^, * plu'-mie, a. [Eng. plum(e ); -y.j 

1. Covered with feathers ; feathered. 

” Angela oo full will of wing flew nigh, 

Who oo their plumy vans received him soft.* 

Mdton : P. H., lr. &M. 

2. Adorned with or bearing a pluraa; 
plumed. {Pope: Homer; Odyssey x ix.) 

* 3. Leafy. 

” Flah own the pools, *od bird* the plumy trees.* 
Blackie : Lays of the Highlands, p. 190. 

* 4. Resembling fenthera or down ; Feathery 
downy. {Chapman: Homer; Iliad x ii.) 


plun’-dcr, v.t. k t. [Ger. pliindem = t<» 

E lunder, from plunder = trumpery, trash, 
aggage ; Dan. plyndrs; Sw. plundra ; O. Dut. 
plunderen , plonderen ; Dnt. plundren. The 
word WR9 first introduced between 1030 and 
1640, a.d., and, according to Fuller, was of 
Dutch [German] origin, and first introduced 
by the soldiers who had fought under 
Gustavus Adolphus ( Church Hist., bk. xiL, 
§ 4, 33; also cf. bk. ix., § 4).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To pillage, to rob, to atrip ; to take 
goods or property forcibly from. 

” Their killing is no murder, their plundering their 
neighbour no robbery."— South : Sermons, rol. r., ear. a 

2. To take by open Tores ; to pillage. 

B. Intrans. : To pillage ; to rob. 


plun'-dcr, s. [Plunder, v.] 

1. The act or plundering or pillaging; 
robbery. 

“ Plunder, both mime and thing, was unknown in 
England till the beginning of the wat, and the w&r 
begAii not till Rept. an. 16«."— tteylin : Animad- 
versions on Fuller' t Church Hist., p. 196. 

2. That which Is plundered or taken by open 
force from another body ; spoil, pillage, prey. 

3. That which ia taken by theft or fraud. 

4. (Reverting to the original meaning of the 
Ger. plumler.) Personal baggage or luggaga ; 
goods, effects. (This uae of the word la now 
confined to America.) 


pilin'- dcr-age (age as jg), 5. [Eng. pi under; 

‘og*-] 

Mar. Law: The embezzlement of goods on 
board a ship. 


plun'-dor-er, 5 . [Eng. plunder; -rr.] One 
w ho plunders or pillagea; a robber, a pillager. 

” Near Sibyl’s Cross the plunderers stray." 

Scott . J/urmlrtn, vi. SS. 

’ plun'-dcr- o us, a. [Eng. plunder ; 
Plundering, pillaging. {Carlyle.) 


plump' ness, 9 , [Eng. plump, ft. ; -nrM.J The 
quality or state of being plump ; fatness; ful- 
ness of habit ; sleekness. 

“ The plumpness of the flesh.’’— If’rtfpole A necdotes 
of Painting, vol. L, ch. lv. 

plump' y, a. [Eng. plump, a. ; - y .] Fat, 
plump, sleek. (See ex. under Pink, u.) 

plu' mu lar, a. [Eng. plumul(e); -nr] Of 
the nature of a plumule; resembling a 
plumule. ( / Sal four : Outlines of 1 totally, p. 267.) 

plu-mu-lar’-i-a, s. [ T^at. plumu>o = a little 
feather, dimln. from plnmu.] [Plume.] 

Zool,: Tlie typical genus of Plurmdftrldje. 
Flumuluria jitntmfu has tail, whitish, Jointed 
fttems. It is four to seven Inches high. 

plum u l&r' I dro, . 1 . pi. [Lat. plumulari{a) ; 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -w/o .] 


plunge, *plongo, *ploungo, *ploung cn, 

v.t. k i . [ Fr. plongcr , from 11 Low Lftt. * plum- 
bico (not found), from l^ftt. plumbum *=. lend ; 
the meaning is thus to full like lead ; to fatl 
plnmb or plump.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To thrust or force Into water or other 
fluid HtiliKiam-o ; to immerse, {Spenser : F. Q., 
11. xii. 64.) 

2. To thrust or force into any substance a* 
Ixidy easily penetrable. 

"The deft wlehlerof Uie dradly we\j>«in |« «nre to 
plunge it with L.tnl accuracy and <hrrch»c<*» Into aoiu* 
vital «|M>t." Dally Telegraph, N'uv. 20, 

3. To fi*rco, to drive, to thrust. 

’* Flungctl him Into a celt 
Of irreAl |dle«l lUinex.* Trr.nysmi. 

• 4. To hnptizn by Immersion. 

5. To force, thrust, or drive Into any 


boil, b<^ ; poilt, Jo^Vl ; cat, ^cll, chorus, 5hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; expect, ^cnophon, exist, ph = C. 
-clan, tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^lon, -jlon zhun. -clous. - tious, -sioas - shds. -bio, -dio, kc. - b?!, d9h 
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plunge— plusia 


condition or state, so as to be enveloped or 
■uj rounded by it. 

** But Jove fojH lids, who rfunp« thow he bates 
lu fieri* contention and iu vain debates.” 

Pope : ff oilier ; /Had il. 446. 

* 6. To embarrass, to entangle. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To thrust, force, or drive one's self into 
water nr other fluid substance; to immerse 
one’s self ; to dive. 

•Now on the mountain -wave on hleh they ride. 

Then dowuward plunge beneath tV involving tide." 

Falconer: Shipwreck, iii 

* 2. To rush nr fall into a state or condition, 
by which one may be supposed to be encircled, 
enveloped, or overwhelmed : as, To plunge into 
debt. 

3. To throw the body forward, and the hind 
legs up, as a horse. 

4. To bet heavily and recklessly on a race, 
or other contest. (Racing slang.) 

•‘Even in a field of sixteeu ruuoera men will 
plunge. '— Field, Oct. 3, ISttS. 

plunge, plonge, s. [Plunoe, v .) 

1. A dive, pitch, rush, or leap into water, 
or other fluid substance. 

2. A rnshing, leaping, or filling into any 
state or condition by which one may be sup- 
posed to be encircled, enveloped, or over- 
whelmed. 

* 3. A state of difficulty or distress by 
which one is surrounded or overwhelmed ; 
etrait, distress. 

“ Anv thing at s plunge, would be received which 
came to his relief— Warburton: Divine Legation. 
hk_ vi„ | 6. 

4. The act of pitching or throwing the body 
forward, aud the biud legs up, as an unruly 

horse. 

5. Reckless, heavy betting. (Racing slang.) 

“She was made the medium of a heavy plunge"— 
Standard, Dec. T. 1885. 

plunge-bath, s. A large bath in which 
ft person can wholly immerse himself. 

plunge-pole, s . [Plunger, II. 3.] 

* plun-geon, s. [Fr. pJongron, from plonger 
= to plunge. J A sea-fowl, the diver. 

plung -er, s. [Eng. plung(e); -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: One who or that which plunges. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who bets heavily and recklessly on 
ft race or other contest. 

*■ A few plungers were clever enough to lay 100 to 8." 
—Field, Oct 3. 1885. 

(2) A cavalry-man. (Mil. slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Ordn. : A form of striker used in soma 
breech-loading fire-arms ; a tiring pin. 

2. Pott ry : A boiler in which clay is beaten 
by a wheel into a creamy consistence. 

3. lumping : A long solid cylinder employed 
as a piston in a force-pump. 1 Plunger- pump.] 

plunger-bucliet, s. A bucket without 
n valve. [Plcnoer-pump.] 

plunger-pole, s. [Plunger, 11. 3.J 

plunger pump, $. A pump having a 
solid piston (plunger) which acts by displace- 
ment of the water in the barrel, in contra- 
distinction to a bucket-pump which has a 
hollow piston (backet) through which the 
water passes during the down stroke, to be 
lifted when the bucket rises. 

plung'-mg. pr. par. or a. [Plttnge, v.] 

plunging-bath, s. A plunge-bath (q.v.). 

plunging-battery, s. 

Elertr. : A battery so arranged that the plates 
may be readily lowered into tin ir cells, or 
raised therefrom wlieu not required for ose. 

plunging-fire, s. 

Cmmery: Shot fired at an angle of depres- 
sion below point-blank; a discharge of fire- 
arms poured down upon an enemy from some 
eminence above. 

* plfmg'- y, *plung-ie, a. [Plunge, v .) 
Wei, rainy. 

*' Weate plungie clondes.' — Chaucer : Boetius, bk. i. 

* plun'-ket, s. [O. Fr. hhmehet, from blanc= 
white ; cf. plumkct.) A kind of gray or grayish- 
blue colour. 


plu'-per-fuct, a. [Lat. plus(<piavi) 

— more (than) perfect.] [Perfect, a.) 

Gram. : A term applied to that tense of a 
verb which denotes that the action or event 
spoken of had taken place previous to another 
action or event. 

plu'-ral, a. & s. [0. Fr. plvrel (Fr. pluricT), 
from 1 £*■. pluralis = plural, pertaining to more 
than one ; plus, gen it. pluris = more.] 

A. A-i adjective : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Implying or containing 
more than one ; consisting of two or more. 

” Elected by a suffrage based on the property plural 
vote .”— Dady Chronicle. Oct. U, 1385. 

2. Gram.: Applied to that number or form 
of a word which denotes more than one, or 
any number except one. Some languages, as 
Gr eek, have a dual number to denote that two 
are spoken of, in which case the plural de- 
notes three or more. [Dual.] 

B. As substantive : 

Gram . ; That number or form of a word 
which denotes or expresses more than one. 
[A. 2.] 

* plu'-ral- ism, s. [Eng. plural ; -ism.] 

1. The quality or state of being plural; 
plurality. 

2. Tlie state or condition of a pluralist ; the 
state or system of holding more benefices 
or livings than one. 

“ The remarkable pluralisms among the clergy.”— 
Athenceum. Oct 4, 1884. 

plu'-ral 1st, a. [Eng. plural ; -tsf.] A clerk 
who holds more than one ecclesiastical bene- 
fice or living with cure of souls. 

" Of the parochial clergy a large proportion were 
pluralists."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vl. 

plu ral -I ty, * plu-ral i-tlc, s. [Fr. pin- 
ralite, from Lat. phirahtatem, accus. of pin - 
ralitas , from pluralis = plural (q.v.); ltal. 
plurality ; Sp. pi ur alidad.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The quality or state of being plaral, or 
of implying or expressing more than one. 

" The plurality of the verb and the neutrality of the 
noun .’— Pearson : On the Cased, art. iL 

2. The state or condition of being more than 
one ; a number consisting of two or more. 

" Pluralitie of kings did euer losse procure." 

Warner : Albions England, bk. xlL 

3. A stats of being or having a greater num- 
ber ; a majority, an excess. 

" Mr Cleveland has a plurality of 1.276 votes.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13. 1884. 

* 4. The greater part ; the majority. 

■•No one can claim for the plurality, counted by 
heads, such pure motive iiud such high intelligence.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885. 

II. Ecclesiastical Law (English): 

1. The holding of two or more benefices or 
livings with cure of souls at the same time. 
Pluralities are now illegal, by 1 & 2 Viet., c. 106, 
except wheie the benefices are oi' small value 
aud with small populations, and are situate 
within three miles of each other. 

’’The clergy restricted from lay employment\ plu- 
ralities real r.iiued, and residence enforced .”— Green : 
Bat. Eng. People, ch. v}., \ 8. 

2. One of two oi more benefices or livings 
held by one. clerk at the same time. 

" Who higross many pfnr<x/;rf«i under a non-resident 
and slubbriug dispatch of souls ."— Milton : Apol. Jrr 
Smeot nnnuus. 

plu-ral-i-za'-tlon, a. [Eng. pluralist); 
-at ion'.] 

* 1. The act of pluralizing; the attribution 
of plurality to a person or thing by the usb 
of a plural pronoun. 

2. The act of manifesting in various ways. 

"God. he taught. Is the supreme unity, one and yet 
manifold : the process of evolution from him Is the 
plural Z'ttion of the divine goodness.” — Ueberwg: 
11 tit. Philos . L 358. 

plu'-ral-ize, plu -ral-ise, v.f. & i. [Eng. 
plural : -ice, -isc.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make plural ; to express in the plural 
form ; to attribute plurality to. 

2. To multiply, to manifold. 

* B. Ddranszfive : 

1. Eccles. ; To hold more than one benefice 
at the same time. 

2. Gram. : To assume a plural form ; to take 
a plural. 

"Anv part of speech will Assume in compounding 
the substantive character, and will plural tie as such. 
—Earle : Philology. § 59X 


plu'-ral-iz er, s. [Eng. pluralist): -cr.) 

Eccles. : A pluralist (Goodrich d: Porter.) 

plu'-ral-iy, adv. [Eng. plural; -ly.) In a 
plural* manner ; so as to imply more than one. 

" Gods are some times spoken of plurally." — Cud- 
worth: Intellectual System, p. 371. 

plu-ri-, pref. [Lat. plus, genit. pluris — more.] 
Pertaining or relating to more than one, or to 
many ; having a plurality. 

plu'-ri-CS, s. [See def.) 

Lave: A writ which issues In the third in- 
stance, after the first and the alias have been 
ineffectual ; so called from the word plicriea 
(= often), which occurs in the first clause. 

* plu-ri-far'-i-eus, a. [Lat. pluri/iarius.) Of 
many kinds or fasUons ; multifarious. 

plu-ri-fo -li-o-late, a. [Pref. pluri-, and 

Eng. foliohxtc.) 

Botany: 

]. Having more than one pair of leaflets. 

2. Having many small leaves. (Asa Gray.) 

plu-ri-lit'-er-al, a. & s. [Pref. pluri-, and 

Eng. literal.] 

A. As adj. : Consisting of more letters than 
one 

B. As subst. : A word consisting of more 
letters than one. 

plu-ri-loc -u-lar, a. [Pref. pluri-, and Eng. 

locitiar.] 

Bot. : Having two or more locnlamenta ; 
multilocular. 

* plu-rip’-ar-ous, a. [Lat. plus, genit. 
pluris= more, and pario=to bring lorth.] Pro- 
ducing several young ones at a biitli. 

plu ri-part'-ite, a. [Pref. pluri-, and Eng. 

jxtrfift’.l 

Bot. : Deeply divided into several segments. 

*pln-ri-pres'-en£e»s. [Pref. pluri-, and Eng. 
presence.] Presence in more places than one. 

" Unsound opinions about the . , . pluri presence of 
saints.’— Jtacuulay: Uisu Eng., ch. iv. 

* plu'-rl-sy (1), * pleu-ri-sy, s. [Lat. plus, 
genit. pluris = more.] Superabundance, ex- 
cess. 

" They that have pletiHsles of these ahont them. 

Yet do but live. Drome : To his Friend Mr. J. B. 

* plu'-ri-sy (2), s . [Pleurisy (l).] 

plus, s. [Lat = more.] 

Matk. : A character, marked thus +, nsed 
as a note or sign of addition. When placed 
between two quantities or numbers il signifies 
that these quantities or numbers are to be 
added togeilier : thus, a + b or 2 + 3 means 
that a and b or 2 and 3 are to bo added to- 
gether. 

plu3h, s. & a. [Fr. peluchc , from a Low Lat 
* pilucius = hairy, from Lat. pilus = hair ; 
cf. Sp. pcLisa = down, nap; ltal. pelvzzo = 
fine hair, down ; Dut pluis — fluff, plush ; 
Ger. jdiisch.) 

A. As substantive : 

Fabric: A shaggy pile-clnth of various 
materials. An umdiom velvet of cotton, silk. 
or mixed fibre, sometimes of a silk nap and 
cotton back. It has two warps, one of which 
is brought to the surface to make the nap. 
The warp is gathered in loops by wire, and 
cut in the manner of velvet. It is composed 
regularly of a woof of a single woollen thread 
aod a double warp : the one wool of two 
threads twisted, the other goat's or camel’s 
hair. Some imitation plushes are made of 
other materials. ( Cowper : Task , i. 11.) 

B. As adj. : Made of, or resembling, tlie 
material described under A. 

plush copper-ore, s. [Chalcotrichite.} 

*plush'-er, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. plusher.) 
A kind of sea-fisb. 

"The pilchard is devonred by a bigger kind of fish 
Ailed a pi inker, somewhat like the dug-fish. * ho 
leapeth above water, and therethrmr h bewmyetb 
them to the balker."— Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 

* plush'-y, a. [Eng. plusk ; -y.] Like plueh ; 
soft and shaggy. 

" Across the damp gravel and plushy ltiwn."—B. 
Kiiigitey : Geoff ry Ilamlyn, ch. iv. 

plu'- si-a, s. [Gr. ttAovctio? (plousios) = rich, 
wealthy, referring to the gold and silver mark- 
ings on the wings.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet» here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, w, ce = e ; ey = a : qu = kw. 
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En torn.: The typical genns of the Plnsidi* 
(q.v.). *l'lusia gumma m th« Silver Y, or Gamma 
Moth, ao called from markings like those 
letters on the whips. Other 8{K*cies are P. 
inlerrogutionis , named from its markings, and 
P. chrysitis, the Burnished Brass Moth, from 
a very large patch of brassy green. 

plu'-jl-daB, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. plus(ia ); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. sutf. -tVte.J 
Entom.: A family of Moths, group Xoctuina. 
Anhmiise filiform, thorax with raised tufts, 
alxtomen crested, wings in repose constituting 
a vt-rv sloping roof, anterior ones often with 
Dicta ilie spots. Larva half looping, with twelve 
to sixteen feet ; pupa in a silken cocoon, not sub- 
terranean. 

plu si o -tis, S. IPlusia.1 

Entom. : A genus of Rntelid;c. Large lamel- 
licoro liectles, shining and coloured like silver 
or gold, found on oaks in the mountains of 
Central America. 

plus’ quam per-fect, a. (Pluperfect.] 

•plu' tar-chy, s. |Gr. irAoDros (p/onffis) = 
wealth, and ap^rj (urcUt) = rnle.] The rule of 
wealth ; plutocracy. 

" We had u-t plularchy, no millloiiAlreB." — Southey: 
Doctor, cli. «JL 

plu-te' 1 form, a. (Lat. pluteus (q.v.), and 
forma — form.) 

Zool. : Having the form of a platens (q.v.). 

plu-tol'-la, s. (Gr. irAouros ( ploutos ) = wenltli.] 
Entom.: The typical genns of the Plutellidie 
iq.v ). Plutella cruciferarius , a brown nml 
oehreons insect, is very common. Its larva, 
which la green with gray spots, feeds oo 
cabbages, turnip plants, Ac. 

plU-tcl’-ll dse, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. plutelKa); 
Lat. fem. pi. a«U. suff. -ifte.J 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Tineina. 
Ilend rough, anteume stretched out in repose ; 
nnterior wings generally elongate, sometimes 
pointed at the tip; larva aetive, without a 
case. 

pl&'-tc US, 3. (Lat.) 

1. drcA. ; The wall which was sometimes 
made nse of to close the intervals between 
the ctdiimns of a building; it was either of 
atone nr some material less 
durable. The latter me- 
thod was adopted only in 
jdac.es undercover, whence 
that kind of building was 
called opus in test inum. The 
pluteus was also a kind of 
podium (a in illnst.], in- 
tervening b' tween any two 
orders of columns placed 
one above the other. The 
word is used in this sense in 
the description of the kasil- 
Icn and tlra scene of the the- 
atre. The pluteus has been 
adopted between every two 
orders of columns in the 
exteiior of all the theatres and amphitheatres 
of the Romans which are known. 

•2. Mi’it 'ry Antiquities : 

(1) Boards or planks placed on the fortifica- 
tions of a camp, on inovabh* towers, or other 
military engines, as a kind of roof for the 
protection of the soldiers. 

(2) A movable gdlery on wheels shaped 
like an arched sort of waggon, in which a 
besieging party made their approaches. 

3. Znvl.: The paintcrVcaacl larva of an 
Echinus. (Huxley.) 

plu tdc-ra-9^, s. (Gr. wAoGtoc (ptoufe$) = 
wealth, and Kp<rr«u» (lerateo) — to rule.] The 
rule or jenver of wealth or the rich. 

" The «*xtnx vacant luxury of theifrawhig j>httocracg, m 
— CtUteH't Technical Kducutor, (it. xll., 1«. 

plu' to cr&t, s. IPLirTornACV.l One who 
has power or inlluenee through his weallli. 

"The Aristocrat or Bn* /i tutorrn' 1* aWi* to po*o as 
thr national teller ot Uia democracy."— Vbierrtr. Oct. 
nuh>. 

plA-tO-CrJit -IC, n. (Kng. phttoerni ; -fc.l 
Pertaining to nr characteristic of n plutocracy 
or n plutocrat: ns, plutocmtic Ideus, pluto • 
cratic govern tnent. 

plu -to ni a, *. (Mod. hat., from Lat. Pluto 
— the god 6l the Infernal regions.} 

Paleroni. : A genua of Tnlobltea. 




Pl.UTEUS. 

(Harlan AmphUhea. 
tre. Home.) 


plutonla beds, s. pL 

Geol.: Yellowish gray sandstone *h ales and 
flags of Cambrian age, at Portli Clais and 
Caer-bwdy, near t>t. David's promontory. 

plu-td’-nl-an, a. A s. (Lnt. J’/utont'ws, from 
Ur. IlAouTwetos (Ploutonios), from IIAoutwv 
(Photon) = Pinto, the King of the Lower 
World, the husband of Proserpine, and brother 
of Jupiter and Neptune ; Fr. plutonUn.) 

A. As ndj. : Of or pertaining to Pluto or 
the lower regions ; subterranean, dark. 

B. vis subst. : A Plutonist (q.v.). 

plu-ton’-ic, a. (Fr. piu/oui7ue.) (Plutonian.) 

1. Of or pertaining to Pluto; Plutonian. 

2. Pertaining to, or designating the system 
of, the Plutomsts. 

plu tonic -act ion, s. 

Geol . ; The influence of volcanic beat, and 
other subterraneau causes, under pressure. 
(Lyell.) 

plutonic-roclcs, s, pL 

Geol. : Rocka of igneous or aqueo-lgneous 
origin, believed to have been lormed at a 
great depth and under great pressuie of the 
superincumbent rocks, or in some cases, per- 
haps, of the ocean. They have l>een melted, 
and cooled very slowly so us to permit them 
to erv stall be. They contain no tutls or brec- 
cias like the volcanic rocka, nor have they 
pores or cellular cavities. Under the platonic 
rocks are comprehended granites, syenites, 
and some porphyries, diorite, tonalite, and 
gabbro. Tests of age are furnished by their 
relative position, liy intrusion and alternation, 
by miucral composition, or by included frag- 
ments. Tlmy belong to all the lending geo- 
logical periods, even the Tertiary. (Lytll.) 

plu'-ton-ism, s. (Fr. p/idonisme.) The doc- 
trines or theory of the Plutonists ; the Hut- 
touiau theory (q.v.). 

plu -ton ist. s. (Eng. pluton(ism); -W.] 

Geol. : One who holds the doctrina of Plu- 
tonism (q.v.). 

plu -ton Itc, *. [Eng. pluton(ic); au(T. •ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol . : A name given by Schecrer to a 
group of acid and neutral silicated crystalline 
rocks, which oc cur in various countries and 
represent several geological ages. In his 
view they corresponded to the gneisses of the 
Saxon Erzgebirge, which yielded three distinct 
cbemb-al types, known respectively as the 
44 red," the " middle," and the • 4 gray gneiss." 
This group he divided into the upper, the 
middle, and the lower Plutonites. 

* plu-ton'-o mist, *. (Fng. phttonom(y ) ; 
-ist.] A supporter of plutonomy. (Ludlow.) 

* plu-ton'-o-my, a. (Gr. wAovros (p^oufoi) = 
wealth, and cofxo? () tomes) = law.) The same 
as Plutocracy (q.v.). 

plu -vi al, * plu -Vi-all, a. & ». |Fr., from 
Lat. pluvialis . from p/uvia= rain, from plvit 
(impel s, verb) = it rains ; Sp. &. Port, pluvial; 
ltal. 

A. As adjective : 

• 1. Ord. Lang: Pertaining to rain ; rainy. 

2. Geol. : Produced by the action of rain. 

•B. As subst. : A priest's cope or cloak, as 
a protection ngainst raiu. 

plu VI am’ -6- ter, 3. (Pluviometer. ] 

plu -vi a-mct'-ric-na,o. (Pluyio metrical.] 

plU'Vi-a-ncr-lus, s. [Mod. Lat., dim. from 
pluviatius (q v.) J 

Ornith. : A g-unis of Oharndriidnc. or, in 
classifleati'ins in which that Inmily istlividetl, 
of Strrpsilntime (q v.). It cnniama a alngle 
sjieeies, from the fetraits of Magellan. 

plu vi a'- nus, *. (Ijat. p/urfa = rain.) (Plo- 

VEII.) 

Ornith . : Crocodllc-hlrd ; n genus of Glnreo- 
lfdir, with one species, PI urimi n.i crfnrptiu*, 
from North Afilcn. It is a small hiol, with 
plumage of delicate lavender nml ereaiii-cid"iir, 
relieved by markings of hlaek and white. 
Formerly classed with either Onrsorins or 
Clmradrius, or made it Nepnrate genus llvas. 
It is perhaps the fmr/tifnt of llerodnt us (li. OS), 
which whs said to cle.*ir the iiumiIIi of the cro- 
codile from lceehoit. 


plu' -vi 6 graph., t. A bdf-recordiog rain- 
gango- 

plu vi om'-c - ter, s. [I^t. pJut’to = raln, 
and Eng. An instrument for ascei- 

tainlng the amount of rainfall in a jaiticulai 
climate or place ; a rain-gaoge (q.v.). 

plu-vl-o-met’ rlo-al, a. (Pi.rvioMETm.] 
Pertaining or relating to a pluviometer; 
ascertained or determined by a pluviometer. 

plu'- vi-030, b. (Fr., = rainy, from Lat. 
n/nrioyiw, trom pluvia = rain.) Tiie name 
adopted, in October, 1793, by the French 
Convention for the tiftb month of the re- 
pnblh-an year. It commenced on January 20, 
aud was the second winter moutlL 


* plu'- vi-ous, a. (I>at. pfurio3U3, from pluvia 
= rain.] Rainy, pluvial, damji. 

" The funicoua parcel" nbotjt the wjrk* of c*t»llex, 
ooely tignltleUi a moist nnU a p'tin 'W *>T *Jx>ut 
them- 1 ’ — Browne : Vulgar Krrourt, bk. v.. eb. xxll. 


ply, pile, t».f. & i. (Fr. plitr = to fold, plait, 
ply, bend, from Lat. ;i/ico= to fold, cogn. 
with Gr. jrAf*w (jdeld) = to weave; Russ. 
pleste — to plait ; Ger. JUchten = to braid, 
twist. From the same root come appty, comi ty, 
imply , accomplice, complex, perplex, erj>licit, 
deploy, display, employ, simple, double, treble, 
diip(icat«, &C.1 

A. Transitive : 

• 1. To torn, to bend. (Gowe~ * C. A., vU.) 

• 2. To mould, to fashion. 

" Rut certainly a yon* thin? men m»T gle. 

IMtjbt as men in*y vtrm wax with liAnde* pile. 

Chaucer: C. T., 9.304. 


* 3. To employ with diligence ; to keep 
busy or employed. 

* 4. to endeavour to utilise ; to try. 

"We tlit lo tie wmaurmraea."— 

Ilacktuyt : Vnyi iffet, L 2T9. 

5. To practise or perform with diligence ; 
to busy or occujiy one’s self in. 


“ He pfirt bis weary jocirm-y.' 

H ordeworth : old Cumberland Beggar. 


6. To nrge or solicit with iinportauity; t< 
press with solicitations ; to stdieit. 

11 Cunst thouuot gorw wherefore *he pHe% thee thutt* 
Shaketp.: Tdut Amtioniru*. |v. L 

7. To press hard with blows or missiles ; U 
beset ; to assail briskly : as, To ply one with 
questions. 

8. To press upon one’s acceptance ; to urge 
persistently to accept ; to oiler or supply any- 
thing too peraeveringly : aa, To ply oua with 
drink, or flutter)*. 

B. Intransitive : 


I. Onh’ » a ri/ /xnigimr7« ; 

► 1. To bend, to yield, to give way. 

"Thouch the coin be 1 dr at eye. 

It woliie rather bnut at wo than 

Chaucer: C. T.. 9. Ml 


2. To busy one's self ; to lie busily ocenj'ied 
or employed ; to woik diligently nml steadily.* 

*• a bird new made al>ont the hnnki she pltr*. 

Not far Irviu shore, ami short, excursion* tiles." 

Dry dm Ovid ; Ivyt 8 Alcumit. 

Used also of the instruments employed. 

• 3. To go In haste, to hasten, to betake 
one’s self quickly. (Milton : P. L., it. 954.) 

* 4. To otlVr service ; to seek for employment 

I!<> wax forced V> ply hi the slrrets as a |iorUr for 
his llx cltliood.”— Addi$'<n : Sjtrdttfor. 

5. To run or anil regularly to and fro 
between two amts or places, as a Vehicle or 
vessel ; to make trips. 

,a Flr.« powerful slrnuier* ply fixnu Loiidou.'WAiUj/ 
CAronir<«*. May 26, IK95. 


^ Used also of the persons. 

~ Tl if y on tli e trull np flood . . 

Pin itrliiliuhi' 1 1 j k r I J 1 1 V tov% ml the fMile 


II. Naut. : Tn work agalust the wind. 


ply, • plio, 5 . (Fly, r.J 

1. A twi/vt, a fold, a plait, a turn. 

That's the inui kl* IjIacW ftane— out twn pllm 
round It,”— .Scu't . AnltiUurg, ch. \ >1. 

Often used In composition to denote the 
number of tv\ istn ; ns, n tliree-;Wy carpet, 

2. A strand in a rope. 

3. A bent, o lilaa, n turn, mi inclination. 

** Blit thr rzAF* mind bait »arlT taken a *trA»|w 
ply it ii uithiy Ihit. Cng.. cIl ixtiL 

ply^ or, s. (Eng. p’y ; -cr.) 

L Ord. Long. : One who or that which pllea 
11. Technically * 

1. Port.. Mech., ifr. (PL): A kind oflidunc* 


boll, b^y ; p<5ilt, JtfvVl ; cat, 50II, chorus, 9hln. ben^h ; go. £cm ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ihg. 
-oian, -tlan = shon. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tton, -slon - zlivn. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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Plymouth— pneumonia 


used in raisin" or letting down a drawbridge. 
It consists of timbers joined iu the form of a 
St. Andrew’s cross. 

2. [Pliers]. 

Plym'-outh, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A seaport town and naval station at 
the mouth of the river Plyrn iu Devonshire. 

Plymouth Brethren, s. pi. 

Church Hist. (PI.): A body which arose 
almost simultaneously in Dublin and Ply- 
mouth, about 1S30, aod. as they called them- 
selves “ The Brethren,” outsiders came to 
know them as “Plymouth Brethren" from 
the town where they had fixed their head- 
• limiters. Their chief founder was a banister, 
named Darby, who had taken orders. Their 
communities are of what is known as the 
Evangelical Calvinistic type, and many of 
them inaint.in that only among themselves 
is true Christ hunt v to be found. They have 
no regular x uni' try, every brother being at 
libirty to prophesy nr preach whenever moved 
to do so. TL ■> baptize all adults, whether 
previously baptized or not, and observe the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper weekly. They 
are rigid Predestinarians and expect the Mil- 
lenium. Blunt (Diet. Sects , p. 433) says that 
they are a growing sect, but have little 
organic unity, being broken up into sections 
owing to disputes, arising from the liberty 
conceded to each member to preach or 
prophesy at will. 

Plymouth-cloak, s. A cudgel. (Slang.) 
t Plymouth limestone, s. 

GeoL : A limestone of Middle Devonian age, 
occurring at Plymouth, Torquay, and Ilfra- 
combe. It is largely formed of corals. 

Pljan'-OUth-ism, s. [Eng. Plymouth ; -ism.] 
The doctrines of the Plymouth Brethren (q.v.). 

"French Switzerland hiw always remained the 
stronghold of Ptumouthim on tbe continent."— 
Encyc. Brit . (e<L #th), xlx. 238. 

Plym outh-ite, s. [Eng. Plymouth ; -ite.] 
A member of the sect of Plymouth Brethren. 

Plyn-lim' mon, a. [See def.] 

Geog. : A lofty mountain in Montgomery 
and Cardiganshire. 

Plynlimmon-group, s. 

Oof. : A group of strata, named by Sedg- 
wick. They belong to the Lower Llandovery. 

P.M., ahhrev. [See def.] Post-meridian. 

U Pn is pronounced as n. 

pneu-ma~, pneu-ma-te-, pref. [Gr. m e 
(pneumo), genit. m-eu^aTog (pneumatos) = 
wind, air ; nveut (pneo) = to blow, to breathe.] 
Pertaining to or connected with the air, 
breath, or gases. 

pneu-ma thor'-ax, 8. [Pneumothorax.] 

pneu mat'-ic, pneu mat'-ic-al, a. & $. 

[Lat. pneumaticus, from Or. Trvev/maTucds (pneu- 
matikos) = pertaining to air or breath ; irvevfxa 
( pneumo. ), genit. nreufiaros (pneumatos) = wind, 
air ; Fr. pneumatique ; 1 Lai. & Sp. pneumatico.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Consisting of or resembling air ; having 
the properties or qualities of ao elastic fluid ; 
gaseous. 

"All solid bodies consist of parts pncumatical and 
tangible.*'— Bacon. 

2. Of or pertaining to air or elastic fluids, 
or to their properties. 

" Thepneumafical discoveries of modern chemistry.* 
—Btcxca rt : Outlines of Moral PhUotophy, J 271 

3. Filled with or containing air, as a pneu- 
matic tire used on the wheel of a bicycle or of a 
borae-vehicle. 

4u Moved or played by air or wind. 

“The lemon uncornint with voyage long, 

To viuous spirits added. 

They with pnewmafic* eutrlne ceaseless draw." 

Philipt ; Cider, bk. li. 

B. As subst. : A vaporous substance ; a gas. 
pneumatic-action, s. 

Music: In organs, any portion of the action 
In which direct leverage is superseded by 
Intermediary bellows, tubes, or valves, 
worked by wind at a pressure higher than 
otdlnary. Pneumatic dram-stop action is the 
mechanism by which the sliders of an organ 
are moved backwards and forwards by means 
of small pneumatic bellows. Pneumatic lever 


to keys is an arrangement by which a manual 
or pedal key admits compressed air into a 
pneumatic bellows, which, by its expansion, 
performs the direct leverage of the trackers, 
backfalls, or other action. 

pneumatic-battery, s. A contrivance 
invented by Mr. Taylor, of Dublin, for ex- 
ploding a blasting-charge in mining. 

pneumatic-caisson, s. A caisson 
closed at the top and sunk by the exhaustion 
of the air within or by the weight of the 
masonry built thereupon as the work pro- 
gresses. 

pneumatic-car, *. A car driven by 

compressed air. 

pneumatic-despatch, > Despatch of 
letters, parcels, &c., by means of an artificial 
vacuum in front and atmospheric pressure in 
tbe rear. Tina has been tried with more or 
less success fur several purposes. A recent in- 
stance is tbe laying of a pneumatic dispatch 
system in connection with the Philadelphia 
post-office, for the conveyance of postal matter 
between the main and one of the sub-uftieee. 

pneumatic-elevator, s. A hoist in 
which compressed air is the agent for lifting. 

pneumatic-filament, s. 

Zool. (PL): Numerous slender processes con- 
taining air connected with the distal end of 
the pneumatocyst in Velella and Porpita. 

pneumatic-fountain, s. [Fountain, 

m (3).] 

pneumatic-leverage, i. [Pneumatic- 

action. ] 

pneumatic-organ, s. 

Music: The ordinary organ as opposed to 
the ancient hydraulic organ. [Oao an.] 

pncumatlc-pump, s. An air exhaust 
or forcing pump. 

pneumatic-railway, s. [Atmospheric- 

RAILWAY.] 

pneumatic- syringe, s. 

Physics: A stout glass tube, closed at one 
end, and provided with a tight-fitting solid 
iston. It is designed to prove the compressi- 
ility of gases. As the piston is forced down, 
the gas is pressed into smaller compass, but, 
when the force is removed, it takes again its 
proper volume, driving the piston back to its 
place. The pneumatic ayrioge proves also 
that the compression of gases produces heat. 

pneumatic trough, s. 

Chem. : A vessel used in the collection of 
gases. It is usually made of iron or copper, 
and is provided with a shelf for holding the 
jars or bottles to be filled with gas. The shelf 
is perforated with one or more holes, to re- 
ceive the end of the delivery tube of the gas 
apparatus, and the water in the trough kept 
at about one inch above the level of the shelf. 

pnenmatlc-tuhe, s. 

1. Sing. : A tube used for the conveyance 
of goods or passengers by means of com- 
pressed air. 

2. Music (PL): [Tube.] 

pneu ma ti 9 '-l-ty, s. [Eng. pneumatic ; 
- ity .] The state or condition of having hollow* 
bones filled with air. [Pneumatic, A. 3.] 

"The skeleton of the pelican is distinguished Its 
. . . great pneumat icily.' — Van Hoeven : Handbook of 
Zool. (ed. Clark). li. S86. 

pneu-mat'-ics, s. [Pneumatic.] 

1. The same as Pneumatolooy, 2 (q.v.). 

2. Physics: The science which treats of the 
mechanical properties of air and other gases, 
investigating their weight, pressure, elasticity, 
condensation, &c. Comprehended under it are 
descriptions of such machines as the air-gun, 
the air-pump, the diving-bell, &c. Air being 
a vehicle of sound, pneumatics includes also 
the science of Acoustics. 

pneu-ma- to-, pref. [Pneuma-.] 

pneu-mat -o-9elc, s. [Pref. pneumato-, and 
Gr.**»jA») (kele) = a tumour.] 

Surg . : A distention of the scrotum by air. 

pneu-mat -6 9 yst, «. [Pref. pneumato-, and 
Eng. cyst.) 

Zool. : A chitinous air-sac depending from 
the apex of the cavity in the emnosarc of the 
Physophoridas It acts as an air-float. 


pneu ma to log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 9 pneuma- 
tolog(y) -ical.] Of or pertaining to* pneuma- 
tology (q.v.). 

pneu ma tol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. pneumatol 
og(y); -kt.] One who is versed or learned in 
poeuinatology. 

pneu-ma tol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. pnenmato-, and 
Gr. Aoyoc (logos) — a discourse ; Fr. pneuma- 
tologie; Ital. pneumatologia.] 

1. Physics: The doctrine of, or a treatise 
on, elastic fluids. [Pneumatics, 2.] 

2. Mental Phil. : The science which treats of 
the nature and operation of minds, “ from tbe 
infinite Creator to the meanest creature en- 
dowed with thought." (Reid.) In its widest 
sense it includes theology, angelology, and 
psychology*. 

Pneu-ma to ma’-chl-an8,s.pl. [Lat Pncu- 

matomachi , from Gr. UvevpaTOpaxot ( Pneu - 
7/io<omocftos)=: fighting with the Spirit; ITeruM* 
(Pneuma) = the [Iloly] Spirit, and paxr}(mache) 
— fighting.] [Macedonian (2), B.] 

pneu-ma tom'-e-tcr, $. [Pref. pneumoto 
and Eng* winter.] An instrument for measuring 
the amount of air exhaled at one expiration. 

pneu mat o phore, 5. [Pref. pneumato-, 
and Gr. tfropos ( phoros ) = bearing.] 

Zool. : A large proximal dilatation of tha 
ccenosarc in the Physophoridae. 

pneu ma-to-sis, s. [Gr., from nvevixar6<* 
(pneumdtoo) = to swell.] A windy swelling 
in any part of the body*. 

pneu -mic, a. [Gr. irfcvpa (pneuma) = breath ; 
&ng. sutt. -ic ] Derived from the lungs. 

pneumic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid said to exist in the paren- 
chyma of the lungs of most animals. It ia 
soluble in water and boiling alcohol, from 
which it crystallizes in stellate groups of 
shining needles. 

pneu-mo-, pref. [Gr. irvtvputv (imeumon) = 
a lung.] Pertaining to, or connected wdtli, the 
luugs. 

* pneu mo-bran-chi-a'-ta, s. pi. [Pref. 
pneimo-, and Mod. Lat. brarichiata (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Lamarck’s second section of hi* 
order Gasteropoda. It contained the Lima- 
cinea or Snails. 

pneu mo der-mon, s. [Pref. pneumo-, and 
Gr. ieppa (derma) = skin.] 

Zool. : A genus of Tteropoda. section Gym- 
nosomata, with four species, from the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. 

pneu-mo g&s’-tric, a. [Pref. pneumo -, and 
Eng. gastric.] 

Anat. ; Pertaining to the lungs and stomach. 

pneumogastric nerve, s. 

Anat. : A nerve, called also par vngnm , 
w*hich, proceeding from the neck to the upper 
part of the abdomen, supplies branches to 
the pharynx, the oesophagus, stomach, liver, 
spleen, and respiratory* passages. 

pneu-mog-ra phy, s. [Pref. pneumo-, and 
Gr.‘-ypdi£w (grepho) = to write.] 

Anat. : A description of the lungs. 

pneu mol'-o gy, S. [Pref. pnrumo-, and 
Gr. Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.] 

Anat.: Pneumography (q.v.). 

pneu-mom'-e-ter, s. [Pref. pneumo-, and 
Eng. meter.] [Pneumato meter.] 

pneu mom’-c try, s. [Eng. pneumometer ; -y.] 
Measure of the capacity of the lungs for air. 

pneu-mo -ni-a, • pneu-mon y, s. [Gr. 

7rcevju<ma (purunionia).] [Pneumo-.] 

Pathol.: Inflammation of the lung, usually 
caused by exposure to cold or wet, a cold 
draught or chill after being over-heated, injury 
to the chest, irritation, or as a secondary 
affection io small- pox, typhoid or puerpural 
fever, and other low wasting diseases ; it may 
also be caused by long continued congestion 
of the luog substance, particularly in heart 
disease, or in old and weak people w*ho are 
bedridden from any cause. It appears as 
hypostatic pneumonia, and in some malarial 
districts it occasionally becomes epidemic. 
It commences with hypenemia and oedema, 


fflt©, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work. who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full : try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a : qu = Uw. 
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followed by fibrinous exudations in the in- 
terior of the air cells ami capillary bronchi, 
undergoing many changes of the most serious 
character, such as abscess, purulent infil- 
tration, gangrene, ftc. The right lower lube 
Is the most frequent point of attack, bron- 
chitis and pleuritic exudation are common 
accompaniments. Herpes is frequently ob- 
served on the face and lips on the third or 
fourth day; prostration, dry brown tongue, 
cracked lips, with viscid expectoration of a 
rusty-nail colour, and in the acute hepatiza- 
tion stage, red blood-tinged sputum, are the 
usual symptoms, with fine crepitation, like tho 
rustling of a hair rubbed between the fingers. 
The true crepitant rhonchns is heard all over 
the affected part. Pueumonia terminates gene- 
rally in resolution and recovery, but some- 
times in death from collapse and exhaustion. 

pneumon ie, *pneu mon' ick, a. ft s. 

[Gr* TTvevfxovtKo^ (pneumonikos), from nvtvpwv 
(pneumon) = a lung; Fr. pneumonique.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the lungs ; 
pnhnonic. 

B, As subst. : A medicine for affections of 
the lungs. 

pneu-mo-mt-io, a. [Pneumonitis] Of or 
pertaining to pneumonitis. 

pneu mo ni'-tis, 8. [Gr. nvtvptov(pneumon), 
genit. itvcvu.ov6s (pnaimonos) = a lung ; suff. 
•itis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Pneumonia (q.v.). 

pneu-mon-y, a, [Pneumonia.] 

pneu mo ot'-o ka, s. pi. [Pref. pnenma- ; 
Gr. toov (oo>i) = an egg, and toko? (tokos) = 
laying.] 

Zool. : Owen’a name for a primary division 
of Vertebrata, including those which breathe 
nir and lay eggs. He included under it Birds, 
and the greater number of Reptiles. 

pneu mo pleu ri'-tis, a. [Pref. pneumo-> 
and Eng. pleuritis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Pneumonia with bronchitis, the 
latter predominating. 

pneu- mor'-a, a. [Pref. pneum- t and Gr. «pa 
(ora) = care. ] 

Entom. : A South African genus of Acridl- 
Ida-. Darwin considers that in no other 
orthopterous insects has the structure been 
ao modified for stridulation, the whole body 
being converted into a musical instrument. 

pneu mo-skel’-e-ton, s. [Pref. pneumo-, 
and Eng. sfcricfon.] 

Zool. : The skeleton, i.e., the hard portions, 
or shell, connected with the brenthiug organs 
of Testaceous Mollusca, 

pneu mo thor'-dx, s. [Gr. m-evixa(pueumo) 
= air, and Eng. thorax (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : The presence of air in the pleura 
during the progress of pleurisy. When there 
is air only it is simple pneumothorax ; when, 
as generally happens, there is a liquid with 
the air, it is pneumothorax with effusion. 

pnf ga'-li on, s. [Gr., from irviyta (pniyo) = 
to choke.] 

Med. : An incubus ; a nightmare. 

pn$rx, s. [Gr. rrevf (paux).] The place of 
public assembly at Athens, especially during 
elections. It was situated on a low hill, 
sloping down to the north, at the western 
verge of the city, and at a quarter of a milo 
to the west of the Acropolis. 

P.O., nbhrev. [See dcf.) 

1, Poat-oillee. 

2. Public officer. (Wharton.) 

■pb, s. (A.S. pawe.) A peacock (q.v.). 

" A prucst jnromlw use a po." 

»v right : Political Sonyt, p. 159. 

po'-%, «. [Gr. = grass.] 

Hot.: Meadow-grass; a genus of Fcstuccm 
(Lindley), typical of tho tribe Poncem, aub* 
tril>e I'estuccu’ (Sir J. Uookrr). The ilower 
glumes are compressed, keeled, acute, five- 
nerved ; the empty ones two, unequal, keeled ; 
styles two, short; stigma feathery. Known 
species ninety, chiefly from the cold and tem- 
perate rogioua. Of iheso ono of tho nmsl 
highly valued Is Pott pratenau, the famous blue- 
grass of Kentucky, whoso highly nutritious 
properties havo given tho name of **bluo-gru» 


region ” to a wide district of that state. By 
reason of ita creeping root stocks this gra^s 
forms a dense turf, but it is principally valoed 
fur pasture. It grows spontaneously in this 
region, and the stuck pastured on it is of tho 
finest quality. It is also called Juno grass, and 
Is found in Europe os well as America. P. 
annua and P. trivialis are also of imjtortame 
for fodder. They are natives of Europe. P. 
abyssmica is cultivated in Abyssinia as a cereal, 
P. cynoeuroides is used by the Indian Brahmans 
in their religious cereniouies, and ia given in 
calculus, ftc. 

po a ^e-no, s. pi. [LnU po(a); fora, pb adj. 

suff. -acece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Graminacete. Spikelets 
one or more flowered, articulate above the 
empty glumes. Lowest, or all the flowering 
glumes hi -sexual, except in Phragmites, 
A vena, and Arrhenatherum : upper often male 
or rudimentary. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

poach (1), * poche, * potch, v.t. [Fr. pocher , 
prob. from poche. — a pouch, a pocket.] To 
cook (eggs) in a pan, by breaking and pouring 
them into boiling water. 

" Eggea well poached a re better than roasted." — 
Elyot Castel of Rclth. bk. ii., ch. xiit 

poa^h (2), ‘ poche, * potche, v.t. ft i. [A 
softened form of jyoke, v. (q.v.) ; of. Fr. pocher , 
pouchcr = to thrust or dig out with the fingers, 
from ponce = the thumb.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To stab, to spear, to pierce. 

" They use to poche them [flab] with an instrument 
8oniewJi.it like a salmon — Carevr: Swrvry of 

Cornwall. p, 31. 

* 2. To force or drive into ; to plunge into. 

" His horse poching one of tils legs Into some hollow 
ground.'*— Temple : United Province* . ch. i. 

3. To tread, as snow or soft ground, eo as 
to make it broken and slushy. 

" The poached filth that floods the middle street" 
Penny ton : Vivien, M7. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To thrust, to stab, to poke. 

" I'll /jotche at him some way." 

.Shake tp. ; Coriolanus, 1. 10. 

2. To make an attempt at something ; to 
make a start without going on. 

"They have rather poached and ottered at a number 
of enterprises, than maintained auy constantly. " — 
Bacon : War with Spain. 

3. To become swampy or slushy, as with 
heavy trampling. [A. 3.] 

"Chalky and clay lands hum in hot weather, chap 
In summer, and poach iu winter."— Mortimer : Hut- 
ba ndry. 

pba^h (3), * poch, v.t. ft l. [Fr. pocher = 
to poach into or encroach upon another man’s 
employment, practice, or trade. (Cotyrave.) 
Origin doubtful ; but prob. from poche = the 
pocket, and so either to put into one’s own 
pocket, or to put one's haud in the pocket of 
another. Cf. Poach ( 1).] 

A. Transitive: 

]. To roh of game; to Intrude on for tho 
purpose of stealing game. 

"The Greta Is Hot nearly so much poached a a 
formerly. "—J-Held, Oct. 8, 1885. 

2. To intrude or encroach upon unlawfully. 

"They poach Parmusus, and lay clulm for priilsa” 
C/arth : Claremont. 

B. /wfronrih'tY: 

1. To steal game or fish ; to Intrude on tho 
preserves of another for the purpose of steal- 
ing game ; to kill game illegally. 

"All tho owners j>oached fur s<iliuon ."— St a ndard. 
Not. 20. 1885. 

2. To intrude unlawfully ; to hunt Im- 
properly, 

"B. Joukoii ha<l tarn poaching In an obscure collec- 
tion of love-letter*."— otmrrwr, -No. 74. 

H Lawn against poaching have existed far 
nmoy centuries in England. They were for- 
merly very severe, those taken in tho art tadug 
cruelly punished. 1’ inter present laws one 
caught poaching by night cun bo Imprisoned 
for threo months lor tho first offence and six 
for tho second, Js'o such laws exist in tho 
United Suites. 

pda9h'-ard, t. [ Poch \ an.] 

poa9h-oi\ *. [Eng. jx>ac/i(3); -er.i 

1. One who Intrudes. (Perhaps here = ono 
who pokes or thrusts himself into mat torn 
with which he has no right to meddle.) 

"I would a*k a casuist If It *o>m imt lawful fur ra«* 
not only to likln my luhnt, lmt to ca«t suuirf hlng that 
Is uufc true ta-fnrn snrh a poacher — Hacket : Life rf 
irmutmt. i t ii.. p. n a 


2. One who poaches ; one who steals or 
kills game or flsh illegally. 

" The poacher t knew well when* theflih lay."— Field. 
Oct. A 1885. 

poa9h' l ness, *. [Eng. poachy ; The 

quality or state of being poachy. 

"The Tallies because of the poachlnett they kept for 
grwsa ."— Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

poach y, a. [Eng. poach (2); -y.] Wet and 
soft ; swampy ; easily trodden into holes by 
cattle. 

"Marsh lands lay not up till April, except your 
marshes lw very ptxichy."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

po’-a-9lte, s. [Poacites.] Auy plant of the 
fossil genus Poacites (q.v.). 

po’ a*9i-tes, s. [Gr. rroa (poa) = grass; o 
connect., aud suff. -if«.] 

Palceobot. : A genua of fossil plants. Two 
species iu the Cnrbouiferous, and one in the 
Eocene. (Etherulye.) They may ultimately 
be proved not to be closely akia either to 
Poa or to each other. 

poak, poakc, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Waste 
matter from the preparation of skina, consist* 
ing of hair, Jime, oil, ftc. 

pd-a-phil'-i-da), a. pi. [Gr. iroa (poa) = 
grass, and tfn'hos (philos) = loving.] 

Entom. : A family of Noetnina. Small 
moths, with their antennee short and slender; 
their wings short and rather alender, the 
anterior pair with indistinct lines, but no 
spots ; larvae aleuder, with twelve legs, loop- 
ing. 

pd'-can, s. [Etym. doubtful.) (See the com- 
pound.) 

pocan-bush, s. 

Bot. : Phytolacca decandra. 

P09I1’ ard, poa 9 h ard, $. [Eng. • poche, 
poach (3) ; -ard (q.v.).] 

]. Ornith. : Fuliyuia or Anas ferina. It is 
ashy, narrowly striated with black, the head 
and top of the neck red, the lower part of 
the neck and the back brown, the bill of a 
lead colour. It is found in the north of 
Europe (including Britain) and America, 
building among reeds. Its cry has been com- 
pared to a serpent's hiss. Its flight is more 
rapid than that of the wild duck, and a flock 
of them in the air takes tbe form of a platoon 
rather than of a triangle, 
t 2. The sub-family Fuligulince. 

P09 il lop' or-a, 8. [Lat. pocillum = s 
little cup, dimin. from poculum = a cup, and 
porus = a passage.] 

Zool. : A genus of corals, group Aporosa. 
Cells small, shallow, sub-polygonal, ecliinu- 
latcd on the edges, and sometimes Iatuel- 
liferous within. Pocillojwra alcicornis has 
half a grain of silver and three of copper 
to each cuhic foot of the coral. (Seeley.) 

pock(l), * pokkc, s. [A.S. poc = a pustule; 
cogn. with Dut. 7 iock: Gcr. pocke : cf. Irish 

? ucoid =n pustule ; Gael. 7*ncuii! = a pimple. 

’erhaps related to poke (1), s., with tho u\ca 
of bag or pouch.] [Smai.i.-pox.I A pustule 
raised on the surface of the body in on erup- 
tivo disease, as iu small-pox. 

"He was vysytcl with tlie sykitiirw uf porJtytf— 
Fabyan . Chronicle, Vul. IL (an. 462). 

pock arr, s. A pock-nmrk. 

pock arred, a. Fitted with small-pox ; 
pock-pitted. 

pock - brokon, * pock - brokyn, a. 

Broken out or marked with small-pox. 

pock frotten, a. Fitted with mnnll-pox. 

" Ho waa a tli 111. t.-illUh flmn.i llltlo />oo*-/rTff#n.*— 
/Hch.trtlA<m : Clarissa, vl 187. 

pock bole, s. A pit or hole made by the 
smull-pox. 

" Aro those but wart* a)»it />ock-holes In tho faco 
O' tli' oar lb T " Hotine .4 nut. cf the Jl arid. 

pock pitted, pock pltton, a. PitUd 
or inarkeu with the »mnll-jK>x. 

p6ck (2), 8 . [Poke, s.] 

1 . A bag, a pouch ; a short aack. 

"IIa* ye brought tin* lantaru ami a ;«or* for tho til. 
1«r T "— iriitt .inlb/uary, th ur. 

2. A bag growing under the jaws uf a sheep, 
Indicative of ita being rotten. (Scotch.) 

3. Tho disease In which such a bag gmws. 
(NcofcA.) 


boll, b 6$ ; pobt, J<^1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9htn, bengh ; go, gora ; thin, tills ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = t 
-elan, tlan = shaa. -tlon, -ston = shun ; -^lon, ^lon = zhun. -clous, tlous, slous — alius, -bio, -dlo, ftc. — b?L d^L 
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pock-pud din g» s. 

1. Lit. : A pudding, generally of oatmeal, 
cooked in a cloth or bag. 

* 2. Fig. : A glutton. (A term formerly ap- 
plied in contempt to Englishmen.) (Scotch.) 

pock, v.i. [Pock (2), s.J To be seized with 
the rot, said of sheep. (Scotch.) 

pock'-et, * pok-et, s. [A dirain, of O. Nor. 
Fr. poquc ; Fr. poche = a bag, a pouch, from 

O. Dut. poke = a bag.] [Poke (1), s.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A small bag inserted in the cloth- 
ing, to contain articles carried about the person. 

** I put it lo the pocket of my gown." 

bhakesp. : Julias Ctxsar. iv. 2. 

2. Fig. : Money, means ; pecuniary resources. 

“It is entirely* questioo of positioo, pocket, and 
lncl iu *tion ." — The Queen, Sep. 26. 1885. 

II. Technically : 

1. Billiards: A small netted b3g at the corner 
or midlengtb of one of the sides of a billiard 
table to receive the balls. 

2. Comm. : A measure for hops, ginger, 
cowries, &c. A pocket of hops is half a sack, 
generally about 16S lba. 

" During last week 93 pockets of hops passed over the 
public scales."— Standard, Dec. 17, 1086. 

3. Mining & Geol. : 

(1) A cavity or hollow, in a rock, in which 
grains or nuggets of gold, or other metal or 
mineral, have been intercepted and retained. 

"He wouldsnorelikeasLeamlHi.it till *e'<l struck the 
pocket "— Mark Twain: Choice Works. 510. 

(2) A receptacle from which coal, ore, or 
waste, is leaded into wagons. {American.) 

" The thunder of the ore. as it runs from the pockets 
Into the holds of the vessels below. "—Harper's Monthly, 
May, 1S82, p. 996. 

4. Veg. Pathol. : A malformation produced 
In a plum by the plum disease (q.v.). Called 
also a pod. 

% (1) To he in (or o«f of) pocket: To be a 
gainer (or loser) ; to gain (or lose). 

(2) To hare in one’s pocket: To have com- 
plete control of. 

pocket book, s. A leather or other re- 
ceptacle, divided iuto compartments, and of 
shape aud size suitable for carrying papers, 
&e., in the pocket ; a note-book. 

pocket -borough, s. A borough, tha 
power of electing a parliamentary representa- 
tive of which is in the hands of one person, 
or of a few persons at most. 

" I can'thelp wish inn somebody hid i pocket borough 
to give you." — Q. Eliot : Middlemarch, ch. xlvL 

* pocket clock, s. A watch. (Donne: 

Poems, p. 247.) 

* pocket -cloth, s. A pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"Cannot I wipe mine eyes with the fair pocket . 
doth t T Brown : H'ort*. i. 8. 

pockct-flap, s. The piece of cloth which 
covers the pockct-liolc, as in a coat. 

pocket -glass, s. A portable looking- 

glass. 

pocket-gopher, *. 

Zool. : A pouched rat (q.v.). [Gopher,] 

pocket hammer, s. A small hammer 
adapted for carrying iD the pocket, used by 
geologists. 

pocket-handkerchief, 5 . A handker- 
chief carried in the pocket for use. 

* pocket-judgment, s. 

Law: A statute merchant which was en- 
forciblc at aoy time after non-payment on the 
day assigned, without further proceedings. 

pocket-knife, s. A knife with one or 
more blades, winch shut up within the 
handle, for carrying in the pocket. 

* pocket lid, s. A pocket-flap (q.v.). 

pocket mine, s. The same as Pocket, s. 
II. 3. (i). 

pockct-miner, s. One engaged in pocket- 

mimiig. 

"Dirk Biker, pocket.mlnrr, of Dead House Gulch." 
— Mark J\cam : /.’ought tig It, p. -1.19. 

pocket-mining, s. Seeking for gold in 

pockets. 

** A# for pocket-mining he wai juat boro for It.* — 
Mark Twain . Choice M'orfc*. p. 510. 

pocket-money, s. Money for occasional 

expenses or amusements. 


pocket-piclcing, s. The art or practice 
of picking pockets. 

* pocket-piece, s. A piece of money 
kept in the pocket and not spent. 

pocket-pistol, s. 

1. Lit. : A pistol to be carried in the pocket. 

2. Fig. : A small flask for liquor carried ia 
the pocket. 

" He swigged his pocket-pittoL"— Naylor .- Beynard 
the Fox, p. 42. 

pocket-sheriff, s. A sheriff appointed 
by the sole authority of the sovereign, and 
not one of the three nominated in the 
Exchequer. (English.) 

pockei^veto, «. The neglect on the 
part of a chief executive to return a measure 
with his signature or hiaveto within the num- 
ber days specified by law. 

pock-et, v.t. [Pocket, $.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To put or place in the pocket. 

’* To pocket up the game." Prior : Alma, 1L 

2. To take clandestinely or fraudulently; 
to embezzle. 

"She ippears to have been pocketing money from 
her employer."— Daily Telegraph, fcov. 9. 18S5. 

II. Billiards: To strike or play a ball ao 
that it falls into a pocket. 

IT To pocket an affront, insult, wrong , Ac. : 
To receive or submit to without resenting. 

pock-et-ful, s. [Eng. pocket; -ful( 0-] As 
much as a pocket will hold ; euough to fill a 
pocket. 

“ I remember a poc*e(fuJ of outs thus gathered from 
a single tree ."— Harper s Monthly. May. 1882. p. 870. 

pock l ness, s. [Eng. pocky ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pocky. 

pock-man -ky, pock-man’-ty, pock- 
man-teau, s. [See def.J A corrupt, of 
portmanteau. (Scotch.) 

"It's been the gipsies that took your pockmanky 
wbeu they fund the chaise."— Scoff : Guy Bannering. 
ch. xlv. 

pock -mark, s. [Eng. pock and morfc.] A 
permanent mark or pit left by the smallpox. 

pock-wood, s. [Eng. pock, and tcood.] (See 
the compound.) 
pockwood-treo, s. 

Bot. : Guaiacum officinale. 

pock-y, *pock ie, a. [Eng. pock (1), a.; -!/■] 

1. Having pocks or pock-marks; infected 
with an eruptive disease, and especially with 
the venereal disease. 

“ Bidding pocky wretches from their paine." 

Bp. Ball : Satires, lv. L 

* 2. Vile, rascally ; contemptible, low. 

po’-co, [Ital. ; Lat. paucus = few.] 

Music: A direction in music; a little, as 
poco a poco, little by little; poco animato , 
rather animated ; poco Unto, rather alow ; 
rnosso poco meno, rather less quick ; poco 
piano, rather soft ; ]>oco piit allegro, rather 
faster ; poco presto , somewhat rapid. 

* po-co cu ran-tc, s. [ltaL] A careless 
man, a tritier. 

" Kesumed . . . bis proper character of a pococu- 
rante- — Scott: St. Honan's Well. ch. xxt, 

* po-co-cu- rant- ism, s. [Eng. pococu- 
rante) ; •ism.] Carelessness, indifference, 
apathy.] 

"Thy yawDing Impassivities, poeocurantUms " — 
Carlyle : Past & Present, hk. ii., ch. xvii. 

* poc -u lar-y, s. [Lat. poeuivnt.] A cup. 

"Some brought forth poculartes." — Latimer: H'orJts, 
L 49. 

* poc u-lent, a. [Lat. pomlentus, from pocu- 
lum =*a cup.] Fit for drink. 

poc-u-li-form, a. [Lat. pondum = cup, 
and forma — form.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Cup-shaped. 

t 2. Bot. : Cup-shaped, with a hemispherical 
base and an upright, liwix Nearly the same 
as campanulate (q.v.). 

pod-, pref. [Poro-.l 

pod, s. [The same word as pad (2). s. (q.v.). 
Cf. Dan. pude = a cushion, a pillow ; Sw. 
dial, pude, puda, puta ; GauL put = a large 
buoy.] 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. A bag, a pouch. 

2. A box or old leather bottle nailed to the 
side of a cart to hold necessary implements. 

"Cart-ladder, and wimble, with percer »ud pod." 

Tusser; Husbandrie, xvii. 4 . 

* 3. A young jack. 

*' The pike, as he ageth. receiueth diuerse oamee : u 
from i pie to a gilthead, from a giltheid to i pod. from 
a pod to i jack, from a jack to i pickerefl, from a 
pickerel! to a pike, aud list of all to a luce."— i7ar. 
ruon Descrip. Eng., tk.-liL, ch. hi. 

4. The pericarp or seed-vessel of a plant ; a 
busk ; a covering of the seed of plants. 

5. The straight channel or groove in the 
body of certaiu forms of augers and boring- 
bits. 

* 6. The blade of a cricket-bat. 

"The regulation eize of the hat is thirty-eight Inches 
In length, of which twenty-one inches are taken up by 
the nod, or. according to the more modem term, tha 
blade."— Boutledge : Handbook of Cricket, p. 1L 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : The seed-vessel of a Crucifer, a 
silique or silicule. Popularly used for * 
legume, as a pea- pod. 

2. Veg. Pathol.: [Pocket, s., II. 5]. 

pod- auger, s. An auger formed with a 
straight channel or groove. 

pod-bit, s. A boring-tool adapted to be 
used in a brace. It has a semi-cylindrical 
form, a hollow barrel, and at its end is a 
cutting-lip which projects in advance of the 
hand. 

pod fern, s. 

Dot. : The genua EUobocarpus. Named 
from the pod like divisions of the fronda on 
which the son are placed. 

pod-lover, *. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Dianthceda 

capsophila. 

pod pepper, s. 

Bot. A Pharm. : [Capsicum, s., TL 

pod, r.f. [Pod, s.) 

1. To swell aud assume the appearance of a 
pod. 

2. To produce poda. 

3. To gather pods or pulse. 

pod -a-gra, *pod a-ger, *pod-a-gTe, s. 

[Pref. j>od~, and Gr. ay pa (a^ra) = a seizure.) 
Goat in the foot. 

* pod -a-grad, a. [Eng. podagr(a ); -al.] 
Podagric. 

* po dag -ric, * po dag'-ric al, a. [Lat. 

podagricus , from Gr. n-oicypiKo? \podagriko$), 
from roSaypa ( podagra ) = gout.] 

1. Of or pertaining to .the gout ; gouty ; 
caused by gout. 

"Could 1 cose you of podagrical pain."— Bowen: 
Letters, hk. iv.. let. 42. 

2. Afflicted with or suffering from the gout 

•’* A loadstone, held In the hand of one that is podag- 
rical. doth either cure or give great ease io the gout." 
—Browne : Vulgar Errours, 

* pod-a-grous, a. [Eng., &c. podagr(a); 
-ous.) ‘Podagric. 

pod a-lyr-i-a, s. [Lat. P<xlalirius, Poda- 
lyrus = a son of .Esculapius.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of PodaljTieie(q.v.). 
It consists of Cape shrubs. 

pod a-lyT-i-e'-re, $. pi [Mod Lat. poda- 
lyri(a) ; Lat. fera. pi. ad,i. sutf. -«<».] 

But. : A trihe of Papilionacejp, having the 
filaments free, the legume coutinuons, the 
leaves simple or pabnately compound. Sub- 
tribes Eupodalyriese, PnltenefC,and Mirbeliese. 

t po-dar'-gi-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. podar 
g(us); Lat. tVm. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Ornith. : Frog-mouths ; a family of Picarian 
Birds, closely allied to the Capri mulgidae (in 
which they are now generally merged), but 
having for the most part thicker bills, and 
seeking their food on the ground instead of 
taking it on the wing. They abound in the 
Australian region, one genus extending over 
a large part of the Oriental region. Genera : 
Podargus, Batrachostomus, and J^gotheles. 

po-dar'-gus, s. [Gr. iroSopyov (podargos) = 
swift-footed : pref. pod-, and apy6c (argos) = 
swift.) 

Ornith. : A genua of Caprimulgidae, or tha 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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typical genus of the Podargidic (q.v.), with 
ten apccies, from Auatralia, Tasmania, aud the 
Papuan Islands. Podaryus slriyoides, is the 
Tawny-shouldcred Podargus, called by the 
colonists " More-pork/' from its peculiar cry. 

pod ax In -6-1, s. pi [Mod. Lai. podax(on); 
rnasc. pi. adj. autf. -tad.] 

Bat. : A anb- order of Gasteromycetous 
Fungi. There ia a aolid column in the centra 
of the sporangium. 

pod &x'-on, 5. [Prcf. pod -, and Gr. Afoc 
(aron)= an axle.] 

Rot. : The typical genus of Podaxinei (q.v.). 

pod ftx-o-ni a, s.pl. [Mod. Lat.] [Pouaxon ] 

Zool. : A phylum of lo vertebra ta, including 
the Sipuuculoidca, Braehiopodu, and Poiyzoa. 

pod ded, a. [Eng. pod; *«d.] Having pods. 

• pod -dor, s. [Eng. pod ; -er.] 

1. Ono who collects pods or pulse. 

2. A kind of weed winding about hemp, Ac. 
(Hollybarul.) 

• podo, 5. [Etym. doubtful.] A tadpole. 

po-des'-ta, s. [Jtal. — a governor, from Lat. 
polestas = power. ] 

* 1. The title of certain officials sent by 
Frederick L in the twelfth century to govern 
the principal cities of Lombardy. 

* 2. A chief magistrate of tha Italian re- 
publics of the middle ages, generally elected 
annually, and entrusted with all but absolute 
power. 

3. An inferior mnniclpal judge in aome 
cities of Italy. 

• po-des' tate, s. [Itah] [Podebta.) A chief. 

“The greatest and gravest Judges."— 

PuUcnlwm : Knj. Puctie, bit. 111., ch. xxv. 

p5 do" tf um (t os sh), s. (Dimin. (?) from 
Gr. ttouv (pous), genit. trofiov (podo5) = a foot.] 

Pot. : The stalk-like elongations of the 
thallua which support the fructification in 
Cenomyee, a genus of Llchena. 

podge, s. [Cf. Ger patsche.) A puddle, a 
plash. 

p6 dg' a. [Eng. pod, a. ; -y.) Short and 
atout ; dampy, fat. 

" A good llttlB Bpnutel If uhe waa oot ubowo so fat 
and podgy." —Field., Oct. 17, 1885. 

pod 1 -ca, s. [Lat., fain. sing, of podicus = 
pertaining to a foot.] 

Ornith. : A genua of ndiornithime, with 
four species, from the Ethiopian region, ex- 
cluding Madagascar. The feet are lobed, as in 
the Coots, but the bill is long and compressed. 

pod'-f ^eps, s. [Agassiz considers this a 
hybrid word. It is really contr. from podi- 
cipcs: Lat. padtx, gem t. pod ids = the anus, 
and pe$= a foot. ( Cloytr , in Journ. fur Omith., 
1854, p. 430. Note.).] 

1. Ornith. : Grebe (q.v.); the type-genus of 
the family Pod lei ped idle, formerly made a 
genus of Colymbidic. Tiia species are numer- 
ous and cosmopolitan. 

2. Palccont. : Qcoura In the Pleistocene. 

pod 1 9U'-lum, *. [Mod. Lat., diiniu. from 
Lat. p = a height (?).] 

Bit. : A very short podetium. 

pod i^K-ped'-I-doe, a. jil. [Mod. Lat. podi- 
ceps, genit. podicipcd(u »); I Jit. fem. pi. adj. 
au If. 

Omith. : Grebes ; n family of Illigcr’s Pygo- 
mdcs (q.v,). with two genera; Podiceps 
Lath.) ami Centropelma (Sclater A Salvin). 
Some authorities add a third, Podiiyinbns, 
with two apccies, from North and South 
America; hut they are more generally in- 
cluded in Podiceps. 'Hie family may be easily 
distinguished from ail other water-birds by 
tlndr very short body, tlattcned tarsi, and 
toes furnished with broad lobes of akin. 

t pod Mym bus, s, [Mod. Lat. jx>di(ceps), 
and ( co)lymbus .] [1’omciPEDiOA-.] 

p6d l so ma, s. [Prof, pod - ; { connect., and 
(Jr. aiipa (soma) = the body.) 

Hot. : A genus of Pucclnel, parasitic upon 
species of Juniper, which they kill. < cilia 
formod by Pod i soma macropus on Junipera 
virginiann ore railed In America Cedar-applea. 


po ili um, s. [Lat ] 

Arch. : A low wall, generally with a plinth 
and cornice, placed in Trout of a bnilding. A 
projecting basement 
round the interior of 
a building, as a shelf 
or aent, and round 
the exterior for orna- 
mental adjuncts, aa 
statues, vases, Ac. 

Sometimes it was 
surmounted by rails, 
and used as the base- 
ment for the columns 
of n portico. 

pod lejf, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A young 
coal- fish. (Scotch.) 

pod-o-, prcf. [Gr. 

7ro«-v (pous), genit. 
rroiof (pod os) — a 
foot.] Belonging to, connected with, or situ- 
ated on or near the foot. 

pod -o-carp, s. [Podocarpcs.) 

pod- 6- car'- pus, 5. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
AQprro? (karpos) = a fruit.] 

1. Bat. : Podocarp ; a genus of Taxaccre, gen- 
erally ivith succulent leaves and fruit, the 
latter borno upon a atalk. Podocarpus 
Totama, a New Zealand, and P. cupressina, a 
Javanese tree, yield excellent timber, that of 
P. bracteata and P , latifolia, of Burmah, Ac., 
is less valuable. 

2. Palccobot. : Occurs in the Eocene. 

t pod-o 9 eph'-a-lous, n. [Pref. podo-, and 
tir. *e$aA»j (hcphalc) = the head.) 

Bot. : Having a head of flowers on a long 
peduncle. 

po-do'^es, 5. [Gr. TroiwKrjv (poddkes) awift 
of foot : pref. podo-, aud Gr. cixus (okus) = 
swift.) 

Omith. : Desert- Chough ; a genus of Fre- 
gilina;, from the sandy wastes between Bokhara 
and Eastern Tibet. The sole speciea, called 
by Fischer, who founded tha genus, Podoccs 
pamlrri (named in honour of its discoverer), 
is glaucous- green above ; the eyebrows are 
white, bill and claws blackish, feet greenish. 

pod oc ne'-mus, s. [Prcf. podo-, and Gr. 
(knemis) = a greave.] 

Zool. : Large-greavcd Tortoise, a genus of 
Emydes, sub-family Chelodina, or of the 
family Che! yd id;e. There are six species, 

ranging from the Orinoco to the La Plata. 

pod 6-coc'~cus, s. [Prcf. ;>odo-, and Gr. 
kokkos ( kokkos ) = a kernel.] 

Bot. : A genus of Palms, tribe Areceoe. The 
fruits of Podococcus Barteri, a native of Western 
Africa, arc eaten. 

pod o 9yr’-tis, «. [Pref. podo-, and Or. 

Kvp-rr) (kurtc) = a tish-basket.] 

Zool.: A genus of PolyciMins (q.v.). Skele- 
ton fenestrated mul casque-likc, tapering to a 
point at one end, open, with three marginal 
prickles at the other. 

pod o-gyn'-J iim, *. (PrcT. podo-, and Gr. 
yi >rq (yunii) — a woman.) 

Bot. : A gynophorc (q.v.). 

po dol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. Aoyov 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.] A treatise on 
or description of the fool. 

pSd oph-thdl'-ma ta, a. pL [Podopo- 

TIIALMIA.) 

pod oph - th&T - mi a, pod opb th&l'- 

ma ta, s. pi. [Prcf. pod and Gr. hil>UaAn6<; 
(ophtfuitmoi) =■ an eye.] 

1. Zool. : Stalk-eyed Cnwtneeans, a legion 
of Malncostrucji ( = Thorncipoda of Wood- 
ward). The eyes are on movable foot- stalks ; 
branchim almost always present ; thorax 
eoverccl more or less completely by thoracic 
shield. There sro two orders, 'Decapods and 
bTomspodn (q.v.). 

2. Pula»>nl. : From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. 

pdd oph-thJll'-mi an, s. [Mod. Lat. pwL 
ophtluilmi(a); Eng, suit, -on.] Any indi- 
vidual id l lie Podophthalmla (q.v.). (Huxley: 
A wit. Invert. A n i m . , [>. 2H3.) 


pod oph thAT-mic, a. [Podophthalmata.] 

Peitaming to or resembling crustaceans of 
the division Podophthalmata. 

* pod-o -phyl la'- 96-00, "pod 6 phyl- 

lc-00, s. pi. [M*>d. Lat podophyll(um) ; Lat. 
fem. pL a/lj. sutf. -<ic«v, -e<r.] 

Iiot. : An old order, or an old tribe, of plants, 
type Podophyllum (q.v.). 

* pod -6 - phyl- le- so, s. pL IPodophye- 

LACEA-] 

pod oph'-yl-lin, *. [Mod. Lat. podophyU 
l(um); -in.) [Podopiivleum, 2.) 

pod 6 phyl’-lous, a. [Podophyllum.] 
Entom. : Having the feet ao compressed as 
to resemble leaves. 

pod o-phyl'-lum, s. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
$v\hov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

1. Hot.: A 
placed under 
the tribe Ac- 
taeeae. Podo- 
phyllum, pclta- 
tum is the 
M ay-apple 
(q.v.), called 
also the Wild 
Lemon. The 
fruit is eat- 
able, but tba 
leaves are poi- 
son ou a and 
the whole 
plant narco- 
tic. The red 
fruits of P. 
emodi , a Himalayan herb, are eaten by the la- 
tivea, but Europeans regard them as insipid. 

2. Pharm. : Podophyllin. An amorphous 
brownish-yellow resin tinged with green, ex- 
tracted from the root of Podophyllum jxltatum 
by alcohol. It has an acrid bitter taste, ia 
slightly soluble In water and ether, but very 
Holnble in alcohol ; a snfe and certain purga- 
tive, superior in activity to Hie resin of jalap. 

* p6d’-o-8c£ph, s. [Prcf. podo-, and Gr. 
o-ko^o? (skaphos) — a boat.] A kind of appara- 
tus like a small boat, attached one to each 
font, and used to support the body erect in 
the water. 

* pod-o scaph-er, *. [Eng. podoscaph; -<r.] 
One who uses podoscaphs. 

pod-6-so' ma ta, s. pi. [Prer. podo-, and Gr 
0 ^ ara (somaia), *pl. of o-w/uia (soma) = a body.] 
Zool. : An order of Arachnida, called by 
Huxley Pycoogonidn (q.v.). 

pod-o sperm, •pod o-spor' mi iim, s. 

[Pref. podo-, and Gr. on f'pfia ($jicrma)z=. & seed.] 
Bot. : Au umbilical cord. 

pod o-sto ma'-90 to, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. podo- 
stem(um) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. aulf. -ace-r . ) 

Bot. : Podostemnda ; an order of Ilypo- 
gynous Exogcns, nlliancc Rutaies. Branched 
and tionting herbs, resembling Liverworts or 
Bcnle-mosscs. and destitute of stonmtes and 
spiral vessels. Leaves ciunllary, linear, find 
dccurrent on the stem. Flowers inconspicu- 
ous, naked, or with an imperfect calyx, or 
with three sepals bursting through a lacerated 
spathc. Btsmcna one to many, distinct or 
monmlclphous ; ovary two- or tlirce-eellcd ; 
fruit capsular; seeds numerous, minute. 
Chictly South American. Tribes three, llydro- 
stachyca 1 , Lacidea\ ami TristicheaL Genera 
twenty, apecies 1 DO. (LindUy.) 

pod 6a'-to-mftd, s. [Mod. Lat. poilod** 
m(um); Eng. sutf. *«d.] 

Bot. (PL): Limllcy's name for I*odostcmace» 
(q.v.). 

pod os' to ma, 5. [Prcf. podo-, ami Gr. 
oroya (stoma) n month ] 

Zool. : A genus of Naked Lnbose Rhizopoda, 
with relatively large psemlopisls flir loco- 
inntion, and others for feeding, 

p6d iir'-n, s. (Prcf. pod-, nnd Gr. oi’pJ (oura) 
n tail.]* 

Zool. : Tlic typical genus of Lubbock's 
family Podnridic (q.v.). Roily cylindrical, 
Hcgmcnt* sub-equal ; eyes eight on each side; 
ante mm* shoji, eight Jointed ; feet with only 
one clnw ; caudal upjtendage short. 



genua of Ranunculaceffi, novr 



boil, poxlt, Jo^rl ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hin, bcn<?h ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. I hg. 

-cl an , • tlan -= sham -tlon, -slon = shim ; -^lon, -^lon ~ zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio. -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d$L 
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poduridse— pogostemon 


po-dur-i-dce, s. pi [Mod. Lat. podur(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zoology : 

* 1. An approximate synonym of the modern 
Collembola (q.v.). 

2. A family of the modem Collembola, 
with three genera, Achorutes, Podura, and 
Xenylla. Body cylindrical ; the appendages 
of the fourth abdominal segment developed 
Into a saltatory apparatus. {Lubbock.) 

po e (1), s. [Native name.] An article of food 
prepared from the roots of the taro plant, Cala- 
( Hum rsculentum, by the natives of tbe Sand- 
wich Islands. The root is mixed with water, 
and pounded with a pestle to the consistency 
of dough ; it is then fermented, and in three 
or four days is fit for use. 

po -e (2), s. [Native name.] (See conipouud.) 

poe bird, 

Orn'^h. .* Prtsthemadera none -zc.elandiie (or 
circinnatu), ca.led also Tui. It is about the 
size of a large blackbird, with dark metallic 
plumage becoming black in eertaiu lights, and 
with a' bronze reflection in others. There is u 
patch of pure white on the shoulders, and from 
each side of the neck depends a tuft of snowy, 
curly, downy feathers, bearing a distant re- 
semblance to a clergyman’s bands. These 
feathers influenced Gray in his choice of a 
generic name, and gave rise to tbe popular 
epithet, Parson-bird, of tbe early colonists. 
It is easily domesticated, aod has great powers 
of mimicry. “ It will learn to articulate sen- 
tences of several words with clearness, and to 
imitate the barking of a dog to perfection." 
(Buller : Birds of New Zealand.) 

pd-e bro ther'-i-um, s. [Gr. noy ( poe ); 
root ppo- (seen in 0 opd (bora) = eatage, meat, 
and Lat. voro = to devour), and Ogpiov (the- 
rion ) = a wild beast.] 

Pal&ont. : A genus of Camelid*, from the 
Miocene of Nortb America. 

pce-gir-i-a,s. [Gr. ttoiki'Aos (poikilos) = many- 
coloured.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Cyprinodontidae, from 
tropical America. Dr. Giintber puts the 
number of species at sixteen. 

poe- 91 -lit' IC, a. [Poikjlitic.) 

• poe-gi-lop' 6 da,«. pi. ,£Gr. (poiki- 

los)— varied, and ttow’s (pous), genit. 770665 
(podas) = a foot.] 

Zool. : Cuvier’s name for the Merostomata 

(qv.x 

po' cm, * poemo, s. [Fr. poe me, from Lat. 
poema ; Gr. ttoitjpq (poiema) = a work ... a 
poem ; wotew ( poieo ) = to make, to compose ; 
Ital. & Sp. poema.] [Poet.] 

1. A metrical composition ; a composition 
in verse, whether blank or rhyming. 

” Poems, like pictures, are ol different sorts." 

Hoscommon ; Horace ; Art of Poetry. 

2. A term applied to a composition not in 
verse, but in which the language is impas- 
sioned and full of imagination : as, a prose 
poem. 

* po -e-mat -ic, a. [Gr. Trouj^aroco? (pofemari- 

kos ).] Pertaining or relating to poems or 

poetry; poetical. (Coleridge.) 

*pce nol' o gy, s. [Pknoloot.] 

po eph’-a-ga, s. pi. [Poephaqus.] 

Zool. : In Owen’s classification a group of 
Marsupialia, embracing the Macropodid* and 
Hypsiprymuus, all strictly phytophagous. 

po eph'-a-gous, a. [Mod. Lat. poephag(a); 
Eng. adj.* sulf. -oms.] Eating or subsisting cm 
grass ; belonging or pertaining to the Poephaga. 

po-eph’-a gus, s. [Gr. Trorj^dyov (poephagos). 
A term applied by /Elian to the animal.] 

Zool. : A genus of Bovidje, with one species, 
Poephagus (Bos) grunniens , the Yak (q.v.). 

po eph'-il-a, s. [Gr. noij (poe) = grass, and 
$1 Aeo> (phileo) = to love.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Ploceidse, with aix 
species, from Australia, 

po'-e-sy, * po-e-sie, s. [Fr. pome, from 
Lat. poesin, accus. of poesis = poetry, from 
Gr. TTotTjiTts (poims) = a making, poetic fac- 
ulty, a poem ; noteui ( poieo) = to make, to 
compose ; ital. Sc Sp. poma.] [Poet, Posy.] 


1. The art of writing poetry ; poetical skill 
or faculty. 

" Poesy Is bis [the Poet's] skill or craft of making ; 
tbe very fiction itself ."— Ben Jonton : Discoveries. 

* 2. Poetry, poems ; metrical compositions. 

"Simonides said that picture was a dumb poesie, and 
pa c tie a speaking picture." — Holland : Plutarch, p. 806. 

* 3. A posy ; a short conceit or motto en- 
graved on a ring, &c. 

po'-et, * po-cte, s. [Fr. poete, from Lat. 
poeta; Gr. rcoiTpTjs (poietes) — a maker ... a 
poet; irotiui (poie5)= to make; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. poe(a. The true English tvord for poet is 
maker , which exactly corresponds with tbe 
Greek.] [Maker.] 

* 1. A maker, an inventor. [Maker, s., 2.] 

2. The author or writer of a poem or metri- 
cal composition. 

"They that make verses, expressynge therby none 
other leruyuge. but the craite of vermiflenge. be not of 
auncient writers named poete*, but only called versi- 
fiers.”— Sir T. Elyot : The Govemovr, bk. i., ch. xllL 

3. One who is skilled in poetry ; one who is 
endowed with poetical faculties or talents ; 
one possessing high imaginative powers. 

" If Popebenota poer, where u poetry to be found T* 
— Johnson : Lite qf Pope. 

poet laureate, s. 

* 1 . Eng . Univ. : One who has received an 
honourable degree for grammar, including 
poetry and rhetoric ; so called from liis being 
crowned with laureL 

2. An officer of the king’s household whose 
duty was to compose an ode every year for 
tbe sovereign’s birthday, or for a great na- 
tional victory, &c. This duty is not now 
required of the holder of the office, which is 
now a sinecure. 

^ Among the most celebrated of the poet- 
laureates were Edmund Spenser (1590-1599), 
Ben Jonson (1619-1637), John Dryden (1670- 
1700), Robert Southey (1S13-1S43), William 
Wordsworth (1843-1351). Alfred Tennyaon, 
the present poet-laureate (1851), was created a 
baron in 1884. 

* poet-musician, s. An epithet applied 
to the bard and lyrist, as combining the pro- 
fessions of poetry and music. 

* poet -sucker, s. An immature or inex- 
perienced poet. (Ben Jonson.) 

poet’s cassia, s. 

Bot. : The geuus Osyris. 

t po-e-t&s'-tcr, s. [O. Fr. poetastre.) An 
inferior poet ; a pitiful rhymer. 

” Pedant poetasters of this age. 

Loose humours vent.” 

Beaumont : To the Memory qf Sir John Beaumont. 

* po’-e-tAs-tr^, 5 . [Eng. poetaster; -y.] The 
works or writings of a poetaster; pitiful 
rhyming. 

po‘-ct CSS, s. [Eng. poet ; -ess.] A female poet. 

"The famous poetess Corinna five times had the 
advantage of Pmdaxua."— North: Plutarch, pt. H-, p. 26. 

po-et'-ic, p6-et'-ic-al,a. [Fr.po^fi^te ; Lat. 
poetious ; Gr. n-o 417 tocos (poietikos), from ttoi cw 
(poieo) = to make ; Ital. Sc Sp. poetico .] 

1. Of or pertaining to, or suitable for, poe- 
try : as, poetic genius. 

2. Expressed in poetry ; in metrical form : 
as, a poetical composition. 

3. Possessing or characterized by the quali- 
ties or beauties of poetry ; containing poetical 
ideas or imagery. 

poetic license, s. The liberty or license 
allowed to a poet in matters of fact or lan- 
guage, for the purpose of producing a desired 
effect or result. 

po-et'-ic-al, a. [Poetic.] 

poetical justice, s. The distribution 
of rewards and punishments such as is pic- 
tured in poems and works of fiction, but 
seldom found in real life. 

“ The talk was about poetical-justice and tbe unities 
of place aud time .”— M acaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. ill. 

pd-et'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. poetical; - ly .] 
In a poetical manner ; by the means or aid of 
poetry ; like 3 poet. 

* pa-et -ics, 5 . [Poet re.] The doctrine of 
poetry ; that branch of criticism which deals 
with the nature and laws of i*>etry. 

* po et l-culc, s. [Eng. poetic; -ufc.) A 
poetaster. (Swinburne : Under the Microscope, 
p. 36.) 


* po'-et-ize, tu. , [Fr. poUiser , from poete = a 

poet ; Lat. poetor; Gr. (poiefuo).] To 

write as a poet ; to compose verses. 

" They very curiously could paint, 

And neatly poetue. ’ 

Drayton . Muse* Elysium, Nymph. 2. 

* po'-et-ress, s. [Lat. poetrix.] A female poet; 

a poetess. 

pd'-e-try» *po-e-trle, *po-e-trye, *. 

[O. Fr. poeterie.] [Poet.] 

1. That one of the fine arts which has for ita 
object the creation of intellectual pleasure by 
the use of imaginative and passionate language, 
which is generally, though not necessarily, 
formed in regular measure ; tbe art of pro- 
ducing illusions of the imagination by mean* 
of language. 

"But about tbe originall of poeme* and poetrU, 
there is a gTeat question among authorm. "~~P. Holland; 
Plinie, bk. vil, ch. Ivi. 

2. Poetical, imaginative, or passionate 
language or compositions, whether expressed 
rhythmically or in prose. Thus, many parts 
of the prose translation of the Bible are genuine 
poetry. In its widest sense, poetry may be de- 
fined as vnat wbicb ia tbe product of the 
imaginative powers and fancy, aud which 
appeala to these powers in others. 

3. Metrical compositions, verse, poema. 

“She Uketh most delight 
In mustek. instruments, and poetry."* 

Shake* p. ; Taming qf the Shrew, L L 

^ The ancient Hindoo Vedas consists in large 
measures of rhythmical hymns. Hindoo poetry 
readied its highest development in the epica of 
the Ramayan and the Mahabliarat. Specimens 
of that of the Hebrews, made conspicuous to 
the English reader by being printed in separate 
lines in the R.V., are found in Gen. iv. 23-24, ix. 
25-27, xxvii. 39, 40, xlix. 2-27, and Exodus xv. 
1-18, 21. It reached its highest development in 
the books of J ob and of Psalms. The poetry of 
the Greeks began with Homer and Hesiod, and 
continued till about b.c. 500. The chief poets 
of Rome came late upon tbe scene, Virgil being 
born b.c. 70, and Horace b.c. 65. Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of Euglish poetry, died 
a.d. Oct. 25, 1400 ; John Barbour, author of 
the “Bruce" (1373), was the first Scottish 
poet. Of the English poets of bigh genius 
were Chaucer in the fourteenth, Shakeapeare 
and Spenser in the sixteenth century, Milton 
and Dryden in the seventeenth, Pope and 
Cowper in the eighteenth, ByTon, & c., in the 
nineteenth. Of Scottish poeta, Burua in the 
eighteenth century. 

* pd'-et ship, s. [Eng. poet; -ship.] The 
state, condition, or individuality of a poet. 

poggo, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] 

Zool : The Armed Bull-head. [Bullhead.) 

pog’-gy* S. [Poroy.] 

*pogh, *poghe, s. [Poke.] A bag, a poke. 

pd'-gon, s. [Gr.] 

Bot. : A beard. [Beard (2), s., IIL] 

po-go'-ni-a, s. [Gr. nwytov ( pogon ) =r the 
beard. Named from the fringed tip of the 
flowers.) 

Bot. : The typical genns of Pogonidae (q.v.). 
Terrestrial orchids. From fifteen to twenty 
are known, from America and Asia. 

po-go'-ni-as, s. [Gr. Trwyw^as (pogonias) — 
bearded.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scfcenidae (q.v.), with 
a single species, Poyonias chromis , the Drum, 
from the westeru parts of the Atlantic. Snout 
convex, upper jaw overlapping lower; man- 
dible with numerous small barbels ; large 
molar teeth ou pharyngeal bones. 

po-gon' l-dte, s. pi. [Mod. Lat pogon(ia); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -whr.] 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Arethuseae. 

pd-go’-nite, s. [Gr. jrwvuno? (pogonias) = * 
comet ; suff. - ite ( Petrol .).] 

Petrol. : Hatty’s name for Pele’s Hair (q.v.)i 

pd-go-atem'-l-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pogo- 
stcm(OTi); Lat fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Mentbeae. 

po go ste'-mon, s. [Gr. nuyuv (pogon) =s a 
beard, and o~r> 7 ^ 01 / (stemon) = a stamen.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family of 
Pogostemidae. Pogostemon Patchouli grows in 
East Bengal, Burmah, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. [Patchouli.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wglf; work, who, son : mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. Sjhrian. re. ce = 6 : ev = a : cm = kw. 
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pdh, *pogh, interj. (Teel. *>« = pooh.) An 
exclamation of contempt- [Pooh.] 

pol, S. (Poe(1).] 

poi' cil-lte, s. [Gr- ttoik(\o^ ( poikihs) = many- 
coloured ; suff. -ite(Min.); Ger. jmkilit.) 

Min . : The same aa Bornite (q.v.). 

poi-cil-o py-ri‘ tes, s. [Gr. ttokiAo? (poi- 
kilos) = miny-coloured, an<I Eng. pyrites ; Ger. 
poikuojryrit .] 

Min..: The aamc as Bornite (q.v.). 

poig'-nan- 9 y (g silent), s. [Kng. poignant; -cy.] 
]. Tlie quality or state of being poignant or 
stimulating to the palate ; piquant, sharp, 
pungent. 

2. Point, sharpness, keenness, asperity ; 
power of irritating and cutting. 

".** It ia with wit. which generally succeed* more 
from *-llig lmj.*)iily a<Mros-«etl, than from it* native 
7*"fo> !»-y "— t; tdimith : Th .1 Bee, N T o. L tlntrml.I 

3. fc. nrpness or painfulimss to the feelings; 
bitten, -ss : as, the poignancy of grief. 

ooig nant (<7 silent), ‘pol-nant, * pug- 
liauat, a. [Fr. poignant, pr. par. of poindre 
= to puck ; Lat. pungo. Poignant aod pungent 
are thus doublets.] 

* 1. Sharp, cutting. 

*2. Sharp or stimulating to the palate; 
pungent, piquant. 

3. Pointed, sharp, keen, irritating, cutting, 
bitter. 

“There are, to whom too poignant I Appear." 

Francis: Horace, bk. 1L. aat. L 

4. Sharp, bitter, paiuful. 

** A aharpacaa so poinant os to divide the marrow 
from the bon os.“—Bp, Taylor ; Sermons, it. S. 

poig'-nant-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. poignant; 
-ly.] In a poignant mauaer ; sharply, bitterly, 
keenly, piercingly. 

•polgnict, ‘poygniet, s. [Fr. poignet.) 
A WTistband. (Palsgrave.) 

pol kl lit'-Ic, a. [Gr. ttouuAo* (poikilos) = 
many-coloured, and suff. -fftc.) (See the com* 
pound.) 

poikill tic group or formation, a. 

Geol.: A name proposed by Messrs. Cooy- 
beare and Buckland for tha New Red Sand- 
stone strata between the Carboniferous rocks 
and the Lins, from their exhibiting spots and 
streaks of light blue, green, and buff-colour 
on a red base. [Permian, Trias.] 

pol ki-lo-pleft-ron, s. [Gr. ttoikiAo* (poi- 
kilos ) = many-coloured, and ttA « t/pov (pleuron) 
= a rib.) 

Polccont. : A genus of Dinosauria ( Xicholson ), 
Croco<lilia (Etheridge), from tha Wealden. 

*poi na do, * poi-na-doe, *poy na xio, 

s. [Poniard, s. ] 

pom 9 ! a' na, s. [Named after M. de Poinci, 
once governor of the Antilles, and a great 
patron of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euciesalpiniere, closely 
akin to Casalpiula itsedf, but with the 
calyx valvate in the bud. Poinciana data, a 
tree growing in the forests of southern and 
western India, yields a gum. Its wood is 
well suited for cabinet-work. /*. regia, a 
inodemte-sized tree, introduced into India 
from Madagascar, is common near Calcutta 
in gardens and at roadsides. P. pulchcrrima is 
now made Crrsalpinia pulcherrima. Its routs 
are tonic. [BAitoAnoES floweh-kencb.] 

poind, *poynd, v.t. [A.S. pyndan^io 
pound ; ;mm/ = nn enclosure.] [Found ( 2 ), s.] 

1 . To shut up or confine in a pound or pen ; 
to pound. 

2. To distrain ; to seize and sell the goods 
of a debtor under a warrant. 

"A<i Inventory of the good* Mid chattel* falling 
under their warrant of or finding, a* It 1* 

called.”— Scott : A ntt'/ua y, ch. X II. 

• 3. To seize in warfare. 

pQnd, s. [Poi.vn, v.] That which is seized or 
distrained ; booty. 

poind a bio, a. [Rnjp noLid ; -able.] Capable 
of being distrained ; liable to be distrained. 

poind’ cr, s. [Kng. jwfmJ; -rr.) One who 
distrains; the keoporofn pound; a piiuler or 
l*mner. 

“The poinder chafe* and *»oan to *oc bi-oat* In the 
corn."— Adams : IVorls, I. las. 


poing (as pwan), * poyne, s . (Fr. poing = 
the nst.] 

1. A glove. 

2. Her. : The fist ; the hand closed, aa dis- 
tinguished from ajrpaumt. 

* poin-set -ti a, s. [Named after >1. Poin- 
sette, who in is28 discovered the plant in 
Mexico.] 

Bot . : A genua of Euphorbiace®, now merged 
in Euphorbia itself. Poinsett ia pulcherrima is 
a highly ornomcntal stove-plant, with rose- 
like whorls of bracts. 


point, "poinct, ‘poynt, s. [Fr. point, 
point* (O. Fr. poind), from Lat. punctum = a 
point ; orig. the ..cut, sing, of pundus, pa. par. 
of pungo — to prick ; Sp. A Ital.pu/tfa, punto; 
Fort, ponta, panto.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A mark made by the end of anything 
sharp, as of a pin, a needle, Ac. 

2. A mark of punctuation ; a atop ; a 
character used to mark the divisions of 
sentences, or the pauses to be observed in 
reading or speaking. [Colon, Comma, Period.] 

"Commas and points they*el exactly right" 

Pope: Prol. to Satires, 2*1. 

3. An indefinitely small space ; an indivisi- 
ble part of apace. 

* 4- A small space of ground. 

5. A particular place or spot to which any- 
thing ia directed. 

*6. An indivisible part of time ; a moment. 

7. The place or position near, next, or close 
to ; the verge, the brink. 

" Behold, I am nt the point to die."— Genesis xxv. *2. 


8. The exact or critical moment. 

" Eveo to the point of her death." 

Shakesp. : Alts Well that Ends Well. lv. 3. 

9. The exact place ; aa, lie resumed at the 
point at which he had left off. 

10. A single position ; a single assertion ; a 
single part of h complicated question, or of a 
subject os a whole. 

"They will hardly prove hU point."— Arbuthnot : On 
Coins. 

11. A single subject or matter; an item, a 
detail, a particular. 

"The Reactlouorlea were, of course, the strongest In 
point of numbers Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. 

* 12. A state, condition, or predicament. 

"The state ol Normandy stands on a tickle point." 

Shikesp. : 2 Henry 17.. L L 

13. Degree, stage, state. 

11. The sharp end of an instrument; that 
which pricks or punctures : as, the point of a 
pin, of a needle, a dagger, Ac. 

15. Anything which ta- 
pers to a aharp, well-defined 
end, as o promontory. 

* 16. A lace, striug, Ac., 
with a tag (called an eyelet, 
aglet , or aiguillrt), used for 
fastening articles of dress, 
especially the hose to the 
jacket or doublet. Fashion- 
able in the sixteenth and 
aeventeenth centuries. 

" Their txrtiitt being broken, 
down fell tficlrliose.*’— .s'AaAcsp, .• 

I Henry 1 1'.. 11. 4. 



* 17. The pommel of a 
saddle. 

" Rut a few flock* In the point." 

—Shakesp. : I Henry / I*., 11. 1. 

1.8. Lace worked by the 
needle, ns point d'ALtngon, 
point d' aiguille ; nlso applied to lace worked 
by bobbins, and even to a cheaper Imitation 
fabric made by machinery. 


POINT, 

With eyelet*, draw, 
lug together a 
MojiUed sieve. 
(From Planch ft 
Diet.) 


19. A lively turn of thought or expression 
which strikes with force or agreeable surprise; 
a sentence terminated with Noma remarkable 
turn of thought or expression ; the sting or 
pith of nn epigram ; lienee, force, expression. 


Times corrupt, and nature 111 Inclin'd, 
Produc'd the pdnt that left a ntlng Iwlilml." 

/’»>/»« . .ViOrei, v. 262. 


20. The especial features In a part which 
an actor has to bring out prominently. 


"A running Are of subdued ' h'*h*' Vvpl down the 
tendency to applaud the prUK'l|u\1 jKibifV— /.V/eree, 
April i. 189*5. 

21. That which arrests attention; a salient 
trait of character; a rhnimterlstir, a pecu- 
liarity ; n mark of quality or character. 


" One of my strong points U uiodeaty /VM. April 
4. 18*6. 


* 22. The act of aiming or striking. 

" What a point, my lord, your fid'-oQ m*de." 

S iQkesp. : 2 Henry VI., U. t. 

23. The action of a pointer in thrusting hi* 
tail straight out when he scents game- 
(Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xix.) 

21. The particularthing aimed at or desired; 
aim, purpose, object. 

25. The main question; the precise thing, 
subject, or particular to be considered ; the 

esseiP'C. 

" Here lie* the point,"— Shakesp. .* 1 Henry JY„ U. A, 

* 26. A punctilio ; nice respect ; niceties. 

"Till* fellow doth not stand upon jpoinf*."— Shakesp. : 
Midsummer Sight s Dream, Y. 

27. A mark to denote the degree of success 
or progress one has reached in trials of skill, 
excellence, games, Ac. ; as, lie won by five 
points. [II. *22.] 

* 28. A signal given by a blast of a trumpet ; 
hence, a note, a tune. 

" A loud trumpet and a point of war." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry /r. It. L 

* 29. A command, a direction. 

" Aofldiua obey* hi* points. »s If he were hi* offlc«r.* 
Shukeip. : Coriolamu. It. A. 

* 30. A deed, a feat, an exploit 

"A poynt of army* uudyrUka." 

Torrent Portugal, p. W. 

* 31- One of the squares on a chess-board. 

"The cheklr or the chease bath vllj poyntes In ech* 
portte."— Oesta liomixnorum , p. 7L 

32. The same as Pointer, I. 2. (American 
Comm. .Slang.) 

II. Technically : 

1. AsJron. ; A certain imaginary spot In 
the heavens, generally at the intersection of 
two or more great circles, conventionally 
agreed upon as a convenient one whence to 
measure distances. There are tha equinoctial 
points, the solstitial points, Ac. 

2. Bookbind. : A register mark made by the 
printer in placing bis sheets on the tympan 
and forming a guide to the folder. 

3. Cricket and Baseball : 

(1) In crickel, a fielder stationed close to and 
facing the batsiuau ; he is supported by tbe 
cover-point. Also, the pluce occupied by such 
fielder. 

(2) PI: Id baseball, the positions occupied 
by iho pitchor and the catcher. 

4. Engrav. : An etching-needle. 

5. Fort. : The junction of certain lines oi 
defence: aa, the poi nf of the bastion, the 
salient angle formed by its meeting fncea ; 
the point of intersection of the curtain and 
the Hank ; the point at the shoulder of the 
bastion, Ac. 

C. Geom. : A point is that which has “neither 
parts nor magnitude ” (Euclid), but only posi- 
tion. The extremities of a limited line are 
points; that which separates two adjacent 
parts of a line is a point 

7. Glass-cutting : A fragment of diamond 
containing a natural angle adapted for glass- 
cutters' use, 

8. Harness : A short strap stitched to a 
wide one for the purpose of attaching the 
latter to another strap by n buckle. The end 
of any strap that is provided with holes for 
the buckle-tongue. 

9. Heraldry : 

(1) One of the several parts 
denoting the local positions 
on the escutcheon of any 
figure or charges. The prin- 
cipal points are : 

a . Df'xtcrclitvf ; ii. MldtlWMtf ; 

C. >lnl*t«?r chief ; P. Honour 
r.. Centre or fow<o (Mint; 
r Navel or mimhril imIiU; n. 

IlcxUr ; u. Middle b*M ; 

J. Sinister ba*t>. 

(2) A small part of the base of a shield 
variously marked off. Foinf in point is when 
it much resembles the pile. 

10. A*»iiRim;-m«icA. ; Beardless needles ; also 
known as shifters (q.v,). 

11. lacrosse: The first man out from goal ; 
cover-point stands in front of him. 

12. Much. : Position in relation to power or 

accessory poll ions: as, the dead of a 

emuk ; i ho fixed point on which a body moves. 

13. Masonry : 

(U Tin* si one-mason’s punch, used to reduce 
the fiieeof ilicstoim, leaving It in narrow ridges, 
which are diossed down by the Inch tool. 

(2) A pointed chisel for niggling ashlar. 


ABC 

D 

E 



1*01 NTS. 


boil, ; p6Tlt t Jdxfrl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9 Lin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, tills ; sin, ns ; cxpoct, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, ttan = shun, -tlon, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -$lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, >sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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point— pointedly 


14. Math. : A dot placed before a decimal 
fraction. 

15. Music: The same as DoT(q.v.). 

16. Nautical <£ Navigation : 

(1) One of the thirty-two points of division 
of the card in the mariner's compass. The 
angular space between two consecutive points 
is ll’lS*. and each space is sub-divided into 
half and quarter points. [Cardinal points.] 

"Tlie ship broke off two pointt&s before. "—Ma rry a t : 
Peter Simple, ch. xv. 

(2) A flat piece of braided cordage attached 
to the reef-band of a sail to tie up a reef. 

17. Perspective: A certain pole or place with 
regard to the perspective plane : as 

(1) Point of sight : The point whence the 
picture is viewed, the principal vanishing 
point, because all horizontal rays that are 
parallel to the middle visual ray will vanish 
m that point. The point at which, if the eye 
be placed, the picture will represent the same 
appearance as the object itself would were the 
picture removed. This is sometimes called 
the point of vfew. 

(2) Objective point : A point on a geometri- 
cal plane whose representation is required ou 
the perspective plane. 

(3) Vanishing point: The point to which all 
parallel lines in the same plane tend in the 
representation. 

18. Physics: A line of demarcation or limit : 
as, the boiling point of a liquid, the melting 
point of a solid. Said also of instruments : as, 
the freezing point of a thermometer, <fcc. 

19. Ploughs: The extreme forward end of the 
share as distinguished from the wing. 

20. Print. : One of the pins placed on the 
tyinpan of a press or feed-board of a machine 
to perforate the sheet at the time of the first 
printing, to secure a register when the sheet 
is turned. 

21. Rail.-eng. (PI.): The switch or movable 
guide-rails at junctions or statione. 

" After the signal was lowered, the point* conld not 
be altered.'*— Papier : Railway Signal*, p. 24 

22. Whilst (PL): The wagering or winning 
periods of the game. 

If 1. At all points: In every particular; 
completely, perfectly. 

" * My Lord Aumerle. is Harry Hereford arm'd?* 

* Yea, at all point s, and longs to enter in."’ 

SA'i&Mp. ; Richard II., L 8. 

*2 .At point : 

(1) On the point, about. 

“ You are or point to lose yonr liberties." 

Shake* p. ; Coriolanut, til L 

(2) Completely, at all points. 

‘•Armed at point exactly ; cap-a-pie” 

Shakeip. ; IIa>nlet, i. 2. 

* 3. In good point: In good case or condition. 
[Cf. Embonpoint.] 

* 4. To point : To the smallest point, exactly. 
“Hast thou performed to point the tempest?" 

Shak&tp. : Tempest, 1. 2. 

5. Acting point : 

Fhys. : The exact point at which an impulse 
is given. 

6. Physical point : Tbe smallest or least 
eensible object of sight. 

7. Point of contact : [Contact, s., III. 5]. 

S. Point of contrary plexure, Point of inflec- 
tion: [Inflection, Til. 

9. Point of dispersion : 

Optics : That point at which the rays begin 
to diverge; commonly called the virtual focus. 

10. Point of horse : 

Min. : The spot where a vein, as of ore, is 
divided by a mass of rock into branches. 

11. Point of incidence : 

Optics : That point npon the surface of a 
medium upon which a ray of litrht falls. 

12. Point of intersection: [Intersection, 
TI.]. 

13. Point of reflect ion : 

0)>tics: The point from which a ray is re- 
flected. 

14. Point of refraction : 

Optics: That point in the refracting surface 
where the retraction takes place. 

15. Point of support : The collected areas on 
the plane of the walls, columns, &e., on which 
an edifice rests, or by which it is supported. 

1G. Vowel points : 

JTeb. Gram. : Points or marks placed above 
or below the consonants, and representing 


the vocal sounds or vowels which shonld 
precede or follow the consonants. 

* 17. To come to points : To fight with swonls. 

point blank, a., adv., & s. [From an 
arrow aimed directly at the white mark or 
blank in the centre of tbe target.] 

A- As adjective: 

1. Gun. : Aimed directly or straight ; in a 
horizontal line. In point-blank shooting, the 
object is so close that the ball is supposed to 
move in a horizontal line. 

2. Fig . : Direet, plain ; explicit, express : 
as, a point-blank denial. 

B. As adrtr& ; 

1. Gun. : In a horizontal line. 

“ Point-blank over- against the mouth of the piece.* 
—Brewer : Lingua, iv. 1. 

2. Fig. : Directly, plainly ; explicitly, ex- 
pressly. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The white mark or blank on a target at 
wbich an arrow, bullet, &c. is aimed. 

2. The point in which the line of eight in- 
tersects the trajectory of a projectile. 

point d'appul, s. [Fr. = point of sup- 
port.] 

Mil. : Point of support, basis ; a fixed point 
on which troops form, and on which opera- 
tions are based. 

* point de vise, * point-deviee, a. 

adv. [A shortened form of at point device = 
exactly, from O. Fr. a point devis = to the very 
point imagined.] 

A. As odj. : Precise, nice, finical. 

B. As orfe. : To a nicety, exactly. 

“Thus for the nuptial hour, nil fitted paint-device' 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion. s. 25. 

point d’orgue, s. [O roan-point.] 

point hole, s. 

Print. : A hole made in a sheet of paper by 
a register pin, or by points ou the tympan. 

point-lace, s. [Point, s., 1. 18.] 

point -paper, s. Pricked paper for 
making, copying, or transferring designs. 

point system, a, A system of gauging 
type-bodies now in vogue in this country. A 
point equals .0138-inch. Old designations, as 
nonpareil (now 6-pohff),*pica (qow 12-j><n»f), 
are practically in disuse. 

point-tool, s. A tool ground off to a 
sharp point at the midwidth of tbe end of the 
blade. 

point (I), v.t. k i. [Point, 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To give a point to ; to sharpen ; to cut, 
grind, or forge to a point: as, To point a 
pencil, to point a pin. 

2. Hence fig., to give point, force, or ex- 
pression to ; to add to the force or point of. 

“To point a moral and «.t>ru a tale." 

Johtuon: Vanity uf Human Withe*. 221. 

3. To direct at or towards an object ; to aim. 

“ The warriors’ swords 
Were pointed up to heaven." 

Moore ; Veiled Prophet of Khorauan, iv. 2. 

* 4. To direct the eye, notice, or attention of. 

5. To show or indicate, as by pointing with 
the finger. (Followed by out.) 

“ From the gTeat sea. yon shall point out for you 
mount Hor .’’— S umbers xxxiv. 7. 

6. To indicate by any means ; to draw 
attention to. 

"The anxiety with regard to the balance of power is 
expressly pouifed out to us."— Hume : Ettay*. pt it. 
ess. 7. 

7. To indicate the purpose or point of. 

8. To mark with signs or characters to dis- 
tinguish the members of a sentence, and indi- 
cate the pauses ; to punctuate. 

9. To mark (as Hebrew) with vowel-points. 
[Point, s., «[ 16.] 

II Brickwork: To fill the joints of, as of 
masonry, brickwork, &c., with mortar pressed 
in with the point of the trowel. [Pencilled.] 

B, Intransitive : 

I Ordinary Language: 

1. To direct the finger or other object at or 
towards any object for the purpose* of desig- 
nating or drawing attention to it. (Generally 
followed by at.) 


2. To indicate by any means ; to show dis- 
tinctly. 

“ The dial point* at five." 

Sh'iketp. : Comedy of Error*, v. 

3. To indicate the presence of game, by 
pointing tbe nose in its direction, as a sport- 
ing dog does. 

" Now tlie warm scent assures the covey near, 

He treads with caution, and he point* with fear." 

Gay : Rural Sport*, n. 

4. To mark or distinguish with points. 

II. Surg. : To come to a point or head. 
(Said of an abscess when it approaches the 
surface and is about to burst.) 

TI 1. To point o rope: 

Naut. : To prepare the end of it, so that it 
may reeve through a block, and not unlay ; a 
few yarns are taken out of it, and a mat worked 
over it by its own yarn. 

2. To point a sail : 

Nautical : 

(1) To brace it eo as to bring It end on to 
the wind. 

(2) To affix points through the eyelet-holes 
of the reefs. 

* point (2), * poynt, v.t. [A shortened form 
of appoint (q.v.).J To appoint, to designate, 
to fix, to arrange. 

“ Go 1 bid the banns and point the bridal day.” 

Bp. Hall: Satire*, v. L 

* point -a ble, a. [Eng. poi nt ; -a ble.) Cap- 
able of being pointed out. 

“God’s Church was not pointable ; and therefore 
cried hee out that hee was left alone.”— Fox • Martyr*. 
p. 1,473. 

point -al,* poinct-ell,* point-el,* poynt- 
al, * p'oynt-el, * poynt-elle, s. [O. Fr. 

pointille—s. prick, a prickle; Fr. poinfaZ = an 
upright wooden prop.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A pointed instrument used for writing: 
e stylus. 

“Than asked thalm sir Zaehari 

Thblis and a pointel tite.” Curtor Jfundl, 6S7. 

2. A weapon of war, resembling a javelin or 
short sword. 

“ With poyntalis or with stokkls Sahellyne." 

Q. Dougla*: -Eneado*. p. 231, 1. 58. 

3. The pointed instrument with which a 
harp is played ; a quill. 

“ Now with gytnp flngeris dohig strineis srayte. 

And now with subtell euore poyntaU* lyte.” 

G. Douglas : -£ neadnt , p. 1«7, 1. 38. 

4. The pistil of a plant, or anything re- 
sembling it ; the balancer of an insect. (Drr- 
ham : Physico-Theology , bk. viii., ch. iv.) 

II Technically: 

1. Carp. : A king- post (q. v.). 

2. Mason. : A pavement of diamond -shaped 
slabs. 

pointed, * poynt-ed, pa. par. & a. [Point 

(1), v.] 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I Lit. : Having a point; coming or taper- 
ing to a point ; sharp, peaked. 

“ Memories haunt thy pointed gables.* 

Longfellow: Nuremberg. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Aimed at, or expressly referring to some 
particular person or thing ; as, a pointed re- 
mark. 

2. Epigrammatical ; full of conceits ; witty. 

“If bis humour is not very pointed , he is. at all 
events, always cheerful and uever didactic." — A then- 
ctum, Nov. l, 1684. 

pointed arch, s. 

Arc) 1 !. : An arch struck from two centres 
and meeting above, forming a lancet shape. 
It is a feature of post-Nornmn Gothic. 

pointed styles, s. pi. 

Arch. : The divisions of Gothic architecture 
in which the pointed arch is used. [Gothic- 
style, Arch.] 

“The most essential part of the Pointed-style — the 
part whereon its whole structure and organization de- 
pend— is the pointed arch itself This consist* of two 
segments of a circle, meeting at the point of the arch. 
The longer the radius of these segments, the slenderer 
is the pointed arch which it describes.*— S-indars r 
Rosengarten ; A rchit. Style*, p. 291. 

point ed-ly, arfv. [Eng. pointed ; -ly.) 

1. With lively turne of thought or expres- 
sion ; wittily. 

" The copiousness of his wit was such, that he often 
writ too pointedly for his subject . "—Dryden : JuvenaL 
(Dedic.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 


pointodness— poison 
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2. With direct reference to some particular 
person or tiling ; expressly, plainly, explicitly. 

"To whom the appeal crouch'd In thoie eluting words 
Wim pointedly address'd.’* _ 


H'orxfeworfA: Excursion, hit. rill. 


point -cd-ness, s. [Eng. pointed ; -ness.) 

I. Lit. : The quality or state of being pointed 
or sharp; sharpness. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Epigraminatieal smartness ; wit. 

"Thai potntednest of thought which U vltlhly want- 
Uig In our great Roman.*— Dry don Juvenal. iDedlc.) 

2. Direct or express reference to some par- 
ticular person or thing. 


••point el, s. [Pointal.J 

point er, s. [Eng. point (1), v. ; *er.) 

I. Or dirno-y language: 

1. Literally: 

0/ One who or that which points or desig- 
nates ; specif., the iudex finger or hand of a 
-dial or scale. 

** A series of wheel*, the teeth of which catch In. and 
Apply to each other, conducting the motion from the 
f.isec to the balance, and from the balance to the 
: Natural Theology, ch. L 

(2) In the same sense as IL 7. 

2. Fig. : A hint or secret information as to 
the course to be followed, especially ia specu- 
lating on the stock-exchange ; a tip. (Ameri- 
can slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. v4sfron. (PL): Two stars, Mcrak & Dubbe, 
In Ursa Major, so called because they point 
to the pole, i.e ., n line joiniug them and pro- 
duced will nearly strike the pole star. 

M Ab well might the pole star be called Inconstant 
because it is some times 1 1 the east and sometime* to the 
west of the pointers.”— Macaulay: Hut. Eng., oh. xxl. 

2. Bricklaying : A tool for clearing out to 
the required depth the old mortar between 
the courses of bricks iu a wall, to be replaced 
by a fresh body of mortar. [Point (1), v. A. 

3. Naut. : One of the pieces of timber fixed 
fore-and-aft aud diagonally inside of a vessel's 
run or quarter, to connect the stern-frame 
with her after-body. Also called a Suake-plece. 

4. Nuvig. : A graduated circle, with one 
fixed and two adjustable radial legs. By 
placing them at two adjoining angles taken by 
u sextant between three known objects, the 
position of the observer is fixed on the chart. 

5. Rail. -eng. : The adjusting lever of aswitch. 

6. Stone-work : A stone-mason’s chisel with 
a sharp point, used iu spawling off the face of 
a stone in the rough. 

7. Zool. : Canis familiaris, variety avicularis 
{Linmeus), a variety of the Domestic Dng, 
with short hair and of variable colour, trained 
to point at prey. This was probably at first 
only the exaggerated pause of an animal pre- 
paring to spring, and was subsequently im- 
proved by training. 

** It 1* known that the Engllnh pointer ho* been 
pTiatly clumped wltlitu the loat century, anti lu this 
ease the cIiiuko boa. It 1 b believed, been effected by 
crosses with the lux houud,"— Darwin: Orly, of SpscUs 
(ed. 1885). p. 25. 


pointer fact, a. A fact which Is valu- 
able as showing a stage of progress or decline 
in development. 

" A good example of them point <-rf arts Is recorded 
by Mr Wallace.*— Tylor : Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873). 1. Cl 


point ing, pr. par., cl, & «. (Point (1), v .] 

A. d* ;»r. par. : (See the verb). 

B. A $ adjective : 

1. Directing, designating. 

2. Coming or tapering to n point ; pointed. 


’’ On each haiul the fhimea, 
Driven backward, slope their point! tty 
MUton : 

■C. As substantive : 


spin*." 
/ { . L., 1. 2 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Theactof calling attention or designating 
anything, os by pointing the finger. 

2. The actor practice of marking with points 
or punctuating ; punctuation. 

3. The marks or points made. 

II. lirisklaylng : The net of finishing or 
TeiP-wing a mortar- joint in n wall. Flat-joint 
pointing consists in filling tho joint even 
and marking it with n trowel; lu tuck-joint 
pointing, the Joints are finished with tine 
innrtar. pared to a parallel edge, and slightly 
projecting. 


pointing machlno, a. A machine for 
pointing rails, pickets, matches, A*c. 


pointing rods, s. pi. 

Gun. : Rods used iu tbs exercise of guns and 
mortars. 

* pointing stock, «. An object of ridi- 
cule ; a bott ; n laughing stock. ( Shakesp . ; 
2 Henry VI., u. 4.) 

pointing-wire, s. An iron wire with a 
loop at one end, used for sighting mortars, 
when the proper liuo of fire has once been 
found. 

point-less, * poinct-less, a. (Eng. point ; 

1. Having no point ; unpointed, blunt, ob- 
tuse ; not sharp. 

2. Not having scored a point; without 
scoring a point. 

" Filho wjij lengths foster than tho black, who was 
baa tun pointless.”— Field, April 4, 1885. 

3. Having no point, art, or amartaess ; des- 
titute of point or wit. 

*' Sotna rather dull and polnttess scenes gave hlstori- 
cal views of Washington."— scrl&ner'* Magazine. June, 
1877, p. 265. 

pomt’-less-ly, adv. [Eng. pointless ; - ly .] In 
a pointless manner ; without point. 

** keeps on saylog ’What an artist 1* ... so 

point lastly.”— Dally Telegraph, March 12, ls»<$. 

* point -let, s. [Eng. point, s. ; dimio. suff. -let.) 
A little point ; a small point or promontory. 

point let 43d, point’- let -ted, a. [Eng. 

pointlet ; -ed.) 

Bot. : Having a small distinct point ; apicu- 
late (q.v.). 

* point-ment, * poynt-ment, s. [A shor- 
tcut! form of appointment (q.v.).] An ap- 
pointment, an arrangement. 

*' Hemadepoi/nfmenf to come to my house this days." 
— Udal : Flotcers, fob 45. 

points -man, s. [Eng. point, a., II. 21.1 A 
man iu charge of the points or switches on a 
railway. 

" A pointsman, *tand!ng ell ready, opened the 
•witches."— Rapier : hail way Signals, p. 89. 

* poige, # paise, * peaze, * poize, s. [0. 

Fr. }>ois, peis — a weight (Fr. poids), from peiser , 
poiser (Fr. peser) = to weigh, to poise (q.v.); 
Sp., Port., & Hal. peso.] 

1. Weight, gravity. 

** A stone of such * pals*." 

Chapman: Homer ; Modi 1L 

2. Gravity, importance, momeut, weight. 

" Occasions of some poise." Shakesp. : Lear, ii. L 

3. Force, might. (.Spenser : F. Q., V. xii. 21.) 

4. The weight or mass of metal used in 
weighing with steelyards to balauce the thing 
weighed. 

5. That which is attached or used as a 
counterpoise or counterweight ; a regulating 
or balancing power. 

6. A state in which things are evenly 
balanced or poised ; a state of equipoise or 
equilibrium. (LU. £ fig.) 

" TUI the ruffled air 

Falls from it* jioUe." Thomson : Autumn, 35. 

P0190, * pelsc, * peyso, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 
pettier. poiser , from ljit. paiso = to weigh, 
from pension — a portion weighed out, prim, 
neiit. sing, of jicnsus, pa. par. of pendo — to 
weigh ; Low Lat. pension, jy.nsa = a portion, 
a weight ; Sp. <fc Port, pesar ; Hal. pwarc.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. To weigh ; to ascertain the weight of. 

* 2. Hence fig., to weigh ; to balance in the 
mind. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. I.) 

* 3. To balance, as scales ; to make of equal 
weight. 

4. To balance ; to keep in a state of equi- 
librium. 

* 5. To counterbalance, to counterpoise, to 
balance. 

"One pcuIo of reason to /»!<« another of svuvuallty.” 
—Shakesp. . Othello. L 3. 

* 6. To oppress ; to weigh down. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To bo in a state of equilibrium ; to be 
balanced or suspended. 

*' Ah 1 if uur souls but ftois* ami iiwlnir 
L»lo* the c< tsiip ix* In it* bra* -ti rln>r. 

Longfellow : ll at tiling of the Ship. 

2. To be in ft hUIo of doubt or suspense. 

poi£ cr, s. (Kug. po(s(f) ; -rr.) One who or 
that which poisea ; specif., the balancer of nn 
insect. 


poig on, *poys on, *puisiin,J [Fr. poison 
— poison, from Lat. polionctn, aocus. of polio 
= a draught, espec. a poisonous draught, from 
poto — to drink ; poftw = drunkeu ; luL pc#- 
ione.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

• (1) A draught. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 1. 

“ Poison drawn through a ring'* hollow pUt« 

Mmt flnUh him.’* Dry den . Jueemit, x. STO. 

2. Fig. : Anything ooxioua or destructive 
to health or morality ; a bane. 

" One of the bc*t antidote* xgainat the poyton ol 
dUcunU-iitmeuta"— Bacon: £s*>iyt; Seditions. 

II. Technically : 

1. Pharm. : Professor Christ ison divides 
poisons into three great classes ; Irritants, 
narcotics, aud narcotieo-acrids or narcotico- 
irritaots. A fourth class is sometimes added, 
septics, consisting of auimal poisons, such as 
the bites of rabid animalsand veuonious snakes, 
the stings of insects, and the poiaon generated 
by pestilential carbuncle, &c. An irritant 
poison produces violent paia and cramp ia the 
stomach, nausea, vomiting, convulsions &c. 
A narcotic poison produces stupor, numb- 
ness, drowsiness, coldness, and stitfness of 
the extremities, cold fetid greasy perspiration, 
verlign, weakened eyesight, delirium, paraly- 
sis of the lower extremities, &c. ; a narcotico- 
acrid poison produces a certain combination of 
the symptoms attendant on both the former 
classes. The chief irritants are the acids and 
their bases, some alkalis and their salts, the 
metallic compounds, as nrsenic, mercury ; the 
vegetable scrids or irritants, as some Cucurbi- 
tacese, Euphorbiacere, Ranunculaceae. Ac. ; 
animal irritants, as cantharides ; ineehauical 
irritants, as glass, &c ; irritant gases, as 
chlorine, the vapour of nitrous acid, Ac, ; 
narcotic poisons, as opium, nightshade, 
prussic acid, &e. ; uarcotico-acrids, such as 
strychnine, Coecuiiw iruficas, and poisonous 
mushrooms. Savages poison their arrows by 
the milky juice of various Euphorbias or of 
the mauchiueel, or by the juice of two species 
of tStrychnos. Both in man and in the inferior 
animals there is often a curious correlation 
bctweou the colour of the skin and hair and 
immunity from the action of certain vegetable 
poisons. Metallic poisons act upon vegetables 
nearly as they do upon animals, that is, they 
are absorbed into the different ports of a plant, 
destroying the structure. Vegetable poisons, 
especially those which destroy animals by 
act inn upon their nervous system, also cause 
the death of plants. 

2. L<iw: By the present laws of mo^t of the 
stales, only qualified persons are allowed to sell 
poisons, lu all cases the word “poison*' nnd 
the name and address of the vendor must be 
upon the label. No poisoned seed, grains, or 
flesh must be exposed ou land. 

poison-bag, s. 

Zool. : A bag m* sac containing poison, which 
is injected Into a punctured wound. 

"Tho ix>l#on Is iujecteil into tbo wound hy tho p:e»- 
•uro of the foot ou tho p >i*jn.bagt.”— Gunther : Study 
of Pishes, p. 191. 

poison berry, s. 

But. : A West Indian name for Cestrum. 

poison bulb, s. 

Hot. : (I) Buphnne toxicaria , n fionlh African 
plant, fatal to cattle ; (2) tVimi/n nsm/tcum. 

poison-older, s. [Pomon-sumacii.) 

poison faug, s. 

Zool. (Bl): Two long conical carved fangs, 
one on each maxilla in the HianatophMIa 
(q.v.). 

" When tho animal strike* It* ptvy. the ph-m/unM 
ore erected hy the cK-vallon of the mmnhle mat line 
|t>i whl'l> they are audit l>JM‘d», and the pultun fui^vl 
through liie tiil>o which per fnmlcs earli. parlly l»y Ihu 
contraction* of the mtunjular wall* of l ho eland, aad 
partly hy the muscles of the Jaw*’’— Xteholson 
Zoology (t-d. 1*7(0. |>. 579. 

•J The pnison-fiing *»f the spider is tin 
sccmid Joint of cat’ll linndihic, or modified 
antenna, shaped into a perfoiab’il sting. 

poison gland, s. 

Zool. : A gltiml, probably a modification of 
one of the buccal salivary glniuls, stti.Mcd 
behind nnd under each eye iu the poisonous 
snakes, nnd rendering their bite dangerous or 
fatal. 

«,| In the hoc tbe poison ta secreted l»y two 
long nnd slender ducts, uniting nnd emptying 


9>6iL ; pdilt, ; cat, 90II, chorus, gkln, bengh ; go, gom ; thin, ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist. -Dig. 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -§!on = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shuo. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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their secretion into an oblong bag. In the 
acorpion the poison-glands are lodged in the 
pyriform dilatation at the tail, terminated by 
the sting. In the typical spider the poison- 
gland is an elongate oval vesicle, having the 
fibres of the contractile tissue arranged in 
apiral folds. (Given.') 

poison- ivy, s. [Poison-oak.] 

poison-nut, s. 

Bat. : Strychnos Xux-vomica. 

poison-oak, poison-ivy, s. 

Bat. : Rhus Toxicodendron. 
poison-organ, s. 

Ichthy.: Any organ capable of inflicting a 
poisoned wound, whether connected with a 
poisoo-bag, as in Svnanceia, or unconnected 
with any such apparatus, as in the Sting-rays, 
the Weaver, and many of the Scorpaenoids, 
where the mucus secreted from the surface of 
the fisb evidently possesses venomous qualities. 

" Ponon-organs are more common in the class of 
Fishes than was formerly believed, but they seem to 
have exclusively the function of defence, and are not 
Auxiliary in procuring food as in the venomous snAkes." 
—Uunther : study qf Fishes, p. 190. 

poison-plant, s. 

Bot. : (In Australia) (1) Various species of 
Gastrolobium (q.v.) ; (2) Swaiiisonia Greyana, 
fatal to horses ; (3) Lotus australis , fatal to 
aheep. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

poison-sumach, poison-elder, s. 

Bot. : Rhus venenata, a tall North American 
shrub, with pinnate leaves with eleven to 
thirteen leaflets. The poisonous properties of 
this plant and poison oak (Iihus toxicodendron) 
consists in its power to raise an itching eruption 
on the skin in many susceptible persons. 
This is sometimes very severe. 

poison-wood, s. [Poison-sumach.] 

poi$ on, * poyson, v.t. <fe i. [O. Fr. poison- 
ner (Fr. empo isonner), from I at. potiano = to 
give to drink, from potto, genit. potionis — 
a driuk, a draught, a potion.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To infect with poison ; to place poison 
In or upon ; to add poison to. 

"Quivers And bows and poison'd darts.” 

Roscommon. 

1. To attack, injure, or kill by poison given ; 
to administer poison to. 

"The drink 1 the drink 1 I am poisoned 

Shakesp. ; JJamlet, v. 2. 

3. To taint, to corrupt, to vitiate. 

"My springs of life were poison'd.” 

Byron : Chrfde; JJarold. iiL 7. 

B. Intrans. : To kill by poison ; to act as a 
poison. (Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 6.) 

«U By 22 Henry III., c. 9, the penalty of 
poisoning was boiling to death. This was 
repealedjby 1 Edward VI., c. 12. The penalty 
is now that of other methods of murder. 

• poi§ on-a-ble, a. [Eng. poison ; -able.) 

1. Capable of poisoning ; poisonous, venom- 
ous. 

2. Capable of being poisoned. 

pois' on-er, * poy-son er, s. [Eng. poison ; 
-er.] 

1. One who poisons; one who kills by 
poison. (Shakesp. : ll'inters Tale, i. 2.) 

2. One who or that which poisons or 
corrupts. 

•pois on-er-css, 5. [Eng. poisoner; -ess.) 
A fe'male poisoner. 

“ Commanded the poisoneresse [Agrippiuajto be put 
to death.'*— Gretiewty : Tacitus ; Annates, p. 1S3. 

* pois -on-full, a. [Eng. poison ; -full.) Full 
of poison ; poisonous, venomous. 

"Ths spider, a poisonfull veruiiue.**— White: 
Sermon*, p. 53. (1665) 

pois-on-ous, a. [Fr. poiso7z««x.] Having 
the qualities of poison ; venomous ; contain- 
ing poison ; corrupting. 

** The pouonour tincture of original sin.” 

Donne : Lett, to Sir E. Herbert. 

poisonous fishes, s. pi. 

Ichthy. : Poisonous fishes may be divided 
Into two classes : (1) those whose flesh has 
poisonous qualities, either invariably, as 
Vtupea thrissa, C. ivnenosa, and some species 
of Scarus, Tetrodon, and Diodon, or only at 
certain seasons, as the Barbel, Pike, and 
Burbot, whose rne causes violent diarrhcea 
when eaten during the spawning season ; 


(2) those furnished with poison-organs (q.v.). 
The fishes of the first division probably 
acquire their deleterious qualities from their 
food, which consists of poisonous medusce, 
corals, and decomposing substances. 

poisonous snakes, s. pi. [Thanato- 

PHIDIA.] 

poi^'on-ous-Iy, adv. [Eng. jjotsonoas; -ly.) 
In a poisonous manner; so as to poison or 
corrupt; venomously. 

" So much more poucmoiufy And incurably does the 
serpent bite.'*— South : Sermons, vol. iL, ser. 9. 

poi^'- on -oils -ness, s. [Eng. poisonous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being poisooous. 

* pois'-on-some, q. [Eng, poison; -some.) 
Poisonous, 

* pois on-y, *poy-son-ie, o. [Eng. poison; 
-y.) Poisonous. 

*“ Pale enuies poytonie heads.*' 

Sylvester : Du Bartat. 3rd day, 1st week, 1072. 

* poif -ure, s. [Eng. po£s<e); -ure.) Weight. 

“The mere quality and poisure of goodness.” 

Beaum. & Flet. : IFit Without Money, L 1. 

* poi-tral, * poi-trcl, * pot -trail, s. [Fr. 

poitrail,' from Lat. pectorale, neut. sing, of 
pectoral is = pertaining to the breast ; pectus, 
genit. pectoris — the breast; ItaL. pettorale.) 
[Pectoral.] 

1. Old Arm. ; Armour for the breast of a 
horse. 

2. Harness : A breast-leather for saddles or 
for draught. 

* poi -trin-ad, s. [0. Fr.) The same as Poi- 
tral (q.v-)/ 

*p6i-trine, s. [Fr., from Lat. pectus , genit. 
pectoris = the breast.] 

1. The breastr armour of a knight. 

2. The overlapping scales or sheets of metal 
which covered the breast of a war-horse. 

poize, s. & v. [Poise.] 

pd-kaT, s. [Ger., from Lat. poculum = a cop.] 
A tall drinking-cup, 

poke (1), s. [Ir. poc ; Gael, poca = a bag ; A.S. 
poka, pokha; Icel. poki ; O. Dut. poke; Goth. 
puggs-=a bag; Icel. pungr; A.S. pung — a 
purse, a bag. [Pocket, Pooch.] 

1. A bag, a pouch, a sack. 

"A poke full of pardons. ” P. Plowman, p. 165, 

*2. An old form of aleeve, shaped like a 
bag or pouch. 

3. Stolen property. (SZanp.) 

4. A haycock. (Pror.) 

'* He was glad to say the poke had been got away.” — 
Daily Telegraph, Jan. l, 1386. 

*1 To buy a pig in a poke: [Pio (1), s., 

* poke -sleeve, s. The same as Poke (1), 2. 

poke (2), s. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Indian Poke is the same as Poke- 
boot (q.v.) ; Virginian Poke is the same as 
Poke- weed (q.v.). 

poke-berry, j. [Poke-weed.] 
poke-needle, s. 

Bot. : Scandix Pecten- Veneris, 
poke-root, s. 

Bot. : Verotrum viride. 

poke- weed, poke berry, #. 

Bot. : Phytolacca decandra. [Phytolacca.] 

*' Poke- weed la a native American.”— Burroughs : 
Peparton, p. 274. 

poke (3), s. [Poke, r.) 

1. The act of poking; a gentle thrust; a 
jog, a nudge, a push. 

2. A lazy person ; a loafer, a dawdler. 
(American.) 

3. A device attached to a breaching animal, 
to prevent its jumping over, crawling through, 
or breaking down fences. They vary with the 
kind of stock to which they are attached. 

4. A poke-bonnet (q.v.). 

*' A gray Mere livery, and a straw poke."— O. Eliot : 
Daniel Deronda, ch. xxiv. 

poke bonnet, s. A long, straight, pro- 
jecting bonnet formerly commonly worn by 
women. 

poke net, s. A pole-net (q.v.). 

* poke (1), 5. [Pock.] Scrofula. (Burton: 
Anat. Melancholy, p. ?1.) 


poke, pukke, v.t. & i. [Ir. poc — a blow, a 
kick ; Com. poc— a push, a shove ; Gael, pne 
= to push, to jostle ; Ger. pocken = to knock ; 
Dut. & Low Ger. poken ; Sw. poka=. to poke, 
ptik — n stick.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To thrust or push against; espec, to 
thrust or push sonflthing long and pointed 
against or into. 

* 2. To feel, search, or grope. 

3. To stir, to move ; as, To poke a fire. 

4. To thrust or butt with the horns. 

5. To put a poke or yoke on : as, To polu an 
ox. (American.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To grope, to search ; to aeek for or push 
one’s way, as in the dark. 

2. To busy oae‘s self without any deflniU 
object. (Generally followed by about.) 

'* Poking about where we had no business.**— C. 
Kingdey; Two Fear* Ago 

TT (1) To poke fun : To make fun ; to joke ; 
to indulge in ridicule. 

(2) To poke fun at a person: To ridicule op 
make a butt of one ; to chart' one. 

** poking you tfun at us plain-dealing folks." 

Barfuim: Ingoldsby Legend*. 

(3) To poke one’s nose into things: [Nose,*, 

1 ( 6 )-] 

poke -lok-en, s. [North Amer. Ind) A 

marshy place or stagnant pool, extending 
into the land from a stream or lake. (Amer.) 

pok -er (I), s. [Eng. polfc), v ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which pokea ; specif., 
an iron or steel bar or rod naed in poking or 
stirring a coal fire. 

2. A metal instrument used in hooping 
masts. It has a flat foot at one end, aud * 
round knob at the other. 

* 3. A small tool used for setting the pleats 
of ruffs ; originally made of wood or bone, 
afterwards of steel, that it might be used hot. 

*' Where are my ruff and poferf" 

Dekker : Boned Whore. 

4. A slang term applied to one of the ’squire 
Bedels who carry a silver mace or poker before 
the ■vice-chancellor at Cambridge University. 

poker -pictures, s. pt. Imitations t* 
pictures, or rather of bistre-washed drawings, 
executed by singeiog the surface of white 
wood with a heated poker, such as used in 
Italian irons. They were extensively patron- 
ised in the last century. 

pok'-er (2), j. [Cf. Wei. pwca = a hobgoblin ; 
Eng. puck ; Dan. pokker= the devil.] A bug- 
bear, a hobgoblin ; any frightful object, espec. 
in the dark. (Ar.ier.) 

* Old Poker : The devil. 

** As if Old Poker was com mg to tike them •way.**— 
Walpole : Letter i, iv. 359. 

pok'-er (3), s. [A corrupt, of Eng. post and 
jxiire, through the contracted form Po 'per.] A 
favourite American game at cards. 

* pok’-er-isb (1), a. [Eng. poker (1); - ish .] 
Stitt, like a poker. 

pok cr - isb (2), a. [Eng. poker (2) ; -ish.) 
Frightful ; causing fear, especially to children. 
(Amer.) 

pok’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Poke, v.) 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As a dj. : Paltry, mean, servile, petty. 

“Bred to some poking profession. *— Gray : Works, 
vot. iL, let, 36. 

* poking-stick, s. The same as Poker 
(1), 3. 

" Your falling-band requires no poking stick to r«. 
cover Its form.”--J/arj«on • The Malcontent. 

* po-kok, s. [Peacock, s.J 

pok'-y, pok -e^, q. [Eng. pok(e) ; -y.) 

1. Cramped, narrow, confined, musty : as, 
a poky corner. 

2. Poor, shabby. 

"The ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear.'— 
Thackeray : Xciccome*, ch. IviL 

3. Dull, stupid. (A»ter.) 

pol-a-c&n'-thus, s. [Gr. n-oAr? (polus) = 
many, and aKavda. ( akantha ) = a tborn.] 
Palceont. : A genus of Scelidosauridae (q.v.). 
It was sheatbed in armour like tbe carapace 
of a tortoise or an armadillo. Found in tbe 
Oolite and tbo Wealden. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. son : mute, cub. cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try. Syrian. 80, ce = c ; ey = a ; au = kw. 
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po lAc -ca (l), s. [ltal.] 

Music : A title applied lo metodies written 
in imitation of Polish dance tuuca. 

* po-lao -ca (2), e. [Polacre.) 

* po -ldck, a. & s . [Fr. po?a<2««.) 

A. As a/lj, : Polish. (SJmfasp. : Hamlet, v. 2.) 

B. As suhst. ; A Pole ; a native of Poland. 
(Shakesp.: Hamlet, i, 1.) 

* po lae'-ro (ro as cr), * po-laque, 9. (Ital. 

polacca, polaccra ; Fr. polaquc ; Port, polaca , 
polhacra ; prop, a Polish vessel.] 

Naut. : A three-masted vessel used In the 
Mediterranean. The masts are usually of one 
piece, so that they have neither tops, caps, 
nor cross-trees, nor horses to their upper 
yards. (Byron : Beppo, xcv.) 

polacre-ship, «. A polacca. (Daily TeU- 
graph, Aug. 25, lt>S5.) 

* po lan, 9. [Poleyn (1).] 

* Pol and-er, s. {Eng. Poland ; -er.J A native 
of Poland ; a Pole. 

pol-a-nis -i-a, s. [Gr. jtoAv* (polus) = many, 
and* acta <k (anises) = unequal ; named because 
the stamens are numerous and unequal.] 

But. : A genus of Cleomeae. Herbs with 
palmate leaves, four sepals, four petals, and 
eight or more stamens, natives of the warmer 
parts of Asia and America. Polanisia icosan- 
dra , called also Clcome viscosa, is common in 
India and various other warm countries. The 
juice of the leaves is poured into the ear to 
relieve earache; the bruised leaves are applied 
to the skin as a couiiter-irritsnt; the seeds are 
carminative, (Pro/. Watt.) The fruit is used 
in the United States ns a vermifuge, and in 
Cochin China as a sinapism. P. gravtolens. a 
North American species, is also a vermifuge. 

* po laque, 9. [Polacre.] 

p6J-ar,a. [Lat. polaris, from Lat. polos = a pole 
(q.v.) ; Fr. polaire ; Sp. polar ; I tab polare.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a polo, or the poles 
of a sphere; pertaining to the points in which 
the axis of the earth is supposed to meet the 
sphere of the heavens ; pertaining to ono of 
the extremities of the axis on which the earth 
revolves. (Milton: P.L., x. GSl.) 

2. SiUntcd or found nt or near the pole or 
noles of the earth. (Goldsmith: Deserted Vil- 
lage.) 

* 3. Coming or issuing from the regions near 
the poles of the earth. 

4. Pertaining to a magnetic pole or poles. 

polar-angle, s. The angle at a polo 
formed hy two meridians. 

polar-axis, s. 

1. A Aron. : The axis of an astronomical In- 
strument or an equatorial, which is parallel 
to the earth's axis. 

2. Math , £ Astron. : [Axis (1), II. 1 <2 2.] 

polar boar, s . 

Zoo!.: Ursus maritimus, the largest indi- 
vidual of the family Ur.siaic, and one of the 
best known. It is found over the whole of 
Greenland, but its numbers are decreasing, as 
it is regularly hunted for the sake of its skin, 
for which the Danish authorities give about 
eleven shillings to the hunters on the spot. 
The Polar Hear is from seven to eight feet long, 
with a narrow head, and the forehead in a 
line with the elongated muzzle, short cars, 
and long neck. It is quite white when young, 
Changing to a creamy tint in maturity. Un- 
like most of its congeners, it is carnivorous, 
attacks by biting, not by hugging, and only 
the pregnant females hibernate. Many talcs 
arc told of its ferocity, which appear to have 
berni exaggerated by early travellers, ami the 
probability i» tlmt, unless interfered with or 
pressed by Imager, it rarely attacks nun. 

polar circles, s. pi. The Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles (q.v.). 

polar clock, s. An optical Instrument 
Imented by Wheatstone for ascertaining tho 
lime of day by ineana <»f polarized light. 

polar-coordinates, *. pi. Elements 
Of reference, by menus of which points an* 
inferred to u system of polar coordinates. In 
a pl.mu system, these elements constat. of a 
variable angle and a varinld * distance railed 
the radius vector. In space, they consist of 


two variable angles and a variable right line, 
still called the radius vector. 

polar-dial. s. A dial whose plane is 
parallel to a great circle passing thruugh the 
poles of the earth. 

polar distance, a. The distance of tho 
circle of a sphere from Its pole, estimated on 
the arc of a great circle of the sphere passing 
through the pole of the circle. 

polar-equation, «. An equation which 
expresses the relation between the polar co- 
ordinates of every point of a line or surface. 

polar-forces, t. pi. [FoacE (1), s., *1 (23).] 

polar -lights, s. pi. The Aurora Borealis 
or Australis. 

polar plant, t. 

Bot.: Silphium lacinialnm. 

polar projection of the sphere, a. 

A projection of the circles of the sphere on 
the plane of one of the polar circles. This 
projection is employed in connection with 
Mercator’a to represent the polar regions. 

polar -star, s. The pole -star (q.v.). 
(Scoff: Lord of the Isles, v. 14.) 

polar whale, s. 

Zool. : Balcena mysticetus. 

* pol'-arch y, * pop larch y, [Gr. jtoAv* 
(poiu$)=mauy, and apxn (a rc/ic)=: rule, govern- 
ment.] Government by a number of persons ; 
polyarchy. (IV. H. Russell : North £ South, 
ii. 340.) 

* po l£r'-ic, a. [Eng. polar; -ic.) The same 
as Polar (q.v.). 

* pol'-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. polary ; -ly.] In a 
polar ’ manner. (Browne : Vulgar Errours , 
bk. ii., ch. ii.) 

po lar'-i me ter, «. [Eng. polar; i connec- 
tive, and meter .J An Instrument for measuring 
polarization. 

po lar im'-e-tr^, «. [Eng. polarimcter; -y.) 
The* act or process of measuring the polariza- 
tion of light. 

po lar' is, s. [Lat.] The Pole Star (q.v.). 

po lar' l scope, &. [Eng. polari(ty ), and Gr. 
aKoircui ( skopeo ) = to look at.] [Polarization.] 

po lar ist -1C, n. [Eng. ]>olar; - istic .] Of, be- 
longing to, or cxliibi t i ng poles ; so arranged ss to 
have poles ; affected by or dependent on poles. 

po lar'-l ty, s. [Ft. polariti ; I tab polarita.] 

1. Physics: 

(1) The disposition in a body, or nn elemen- 
tary molecule, to place its mathematical axis, 
in a particular direction. 

(2) The disposition In a body to exhibit 
opposite or contrasted properties or powers 
in opposite or contrasted directions, spec, the 
existence of two points, called poles, possess- 
ing contrary tendencies. Examples, nt traction 
and repulsion at the opposite ends of n mag- 
net, opposite tendencies in polarized light, &e. 

"Thin polarity from rffri^rrntlnn. upon extremity 
iiutl defect of n loadstone, mijjlit touch n needle tiny 
where. "—Orowtui: Vulynr Krrourt, hk. ll.. ch. if. 

2. Biol.: Prof. Edward Forbes, considering 
that the relation between the {jahnizoic and 
neozoic life-assemblages is one of develop- 
ment in opposite directions, called it polarity. 
(Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc.,x., Pres. Add. p. lxxxi.) 

pol ar-Iz a-blo, a. [Eng. polarise); -aide.] 
Capable of being polarized. 

po lar-i za' tlon, s. [Eng. polarise); -atio a.] 

1. Thenctof polarizing orof giving polority to. 

2. The state of being polarized. 

3. Galvanism : The product ion of a second- 
ary current In a galvanic battery contrary to the 
principal one, owing to the gradual chemical 
change in the elements of the battery. This 
change weakens, or may even destroy, the 
original current. Many forms of battery re- 
cover by res! ; in others ingenious means are 
devised to avoid polarization, and Mich are 
called constant batteries. 

T (1) Polarization of light: 

Optics: A state into which the ethereal un- 
dulations which enuso tho sensation of light 
are brought under certain conditions. Th'se 
umlulal ions are pi-rpchdie ilur to tin* line of 
transmission of the wave, as in a stretched 


cord, but, In a ray of common light, appear to 
take place successively in all directions in the 
manner shown in the diagram a (but with 
the transitions far more gradual), the vibra- 
tions successively passing through rectilinear, 
elliptical, and circular phases with inconceiv- 
able rapidity. If, uow, the vibrations become. 
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or ore rendered, stable in any one form of orbit, 
the light is in the condition known as polar- 
ised, and the state is one of plane, elliptical, or 
circular polarization, according as the orbit 
resembles a, c, or d. The most familiar and 
simple form is that of piano polarization. Thia 
may be produced in various ways, the piece of 
apparatus producing null modifications being 
called a Polarizer. When produced, however, 
the effects can only be perceived by examin- 
ing them through another piece of apparatus 
which, used alone, would polarize the light, 
but when used to examine light already polar- 
ized, is called the Analyser. The two in com- 
bination, with the necessary adjustments, form 
a Polariscope, of which there are many forms. 

(a) Plane polarization : When a ray of common 
light passes through a crystal (not of the cubic 
system), the atoms being so arranged that the 
elasticity (or other properties affecting motions 
of the ether within the crystal) arc different 
in different directions, the ether motions are 
at once resolved into that of the greatest and 
the least elasticity at right angles to the path 
of the ray, so dividing the ray of common 
light into two “ plane polarized" rays, polarized 
in planes at right angles to each other. One 
of these rays being easily eliminated by total 
reflection in the Nicol prism (q.v.), two such 
prisms form a convenient polariscope. The 
ray, after passing through the first prism, 
appears just like common light, only of half 
the original brilliancy; but ou looking at it 
through the second Nicol, on turning the 
latter round, wo fiud two positions in which 
the light from the first Nicol gets through 
the second unaltered; and two positions at 
right angles to the former in which it ia 
absolutely stopped, and the second prism, 
though clear as glass, is absolutely opaque 
to it The beam of light appears thus to 
have acquired sides, and to behave ditrer- 
ently according to the relation these sides 
benr to the position of the prism. Such is 
the fundamental nature and phenomenon of 
Polarized Light. Light is also polarized by 
reflection from polished transparent surfaces, 
when incident nt such nil angle that the re- 
flected and refracted mys make a right angle. 
In glass, thia angle is about 60*. An exactly 
equal quantity of the incident light which is 
transmitted through the glass, is notarized In 
a plane at right angles to the former. At 
other angles the effect is partial. The scat- 
tered light of the sky is always moro or less 
polarized, ns is all light reflected from small 
particles in air or water, if tho particles nre 
small enough : the polarizing angle fur such 
particles is, as might be expected, 45*. 

(h) Chromatic polarization : Let the perpen- 
dicular vibrations from a Nicol nrtain encoun- 
ter in their path a crystalline film of selenite 
or mica, whose planes of greatest and least 
elasticity are arranged diagonally. The per- 
pendicular vibrations are again "resolved” 
into two sets, one of which is retarded ln h ml 
the other owing to the dilVcrenrc in the two 
elasticities. The analyser "resolves" each 
of these again, bringing half of each set back 
into ono plane. The two sets of waves uro 
then in u posit imi to exercise interference, 
and tho consequence is that, if the plate or 
film Is of suitable thi< kuess, the most gor- 
geous colours arc present' d. It is the same 
with every substance having different elas- 
ticities in dillereiit diieetions, and as all 
“structure” presents such differences, polar- 
ized light becomes the most powerful weapon 
of the biologist, revealing structure when) 
ordinary light will n«d do so. 

O Cirnth r }H>lanz>'tam: If two rectangular, 
equal i in pnl i s arc given to n pendulum, or 
to n stretched cord, one of He in a quarter* 
vibration liter than the other, l he two arc 
compounded Into n single ciienlar orbit. 
Tin refore, if n Until of phinc-polai iz d light 
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passes, as in the last paragraph, through a 
film of mica of such a thickness that one of 
the two diagonally vibrating sets of waves 
shall be retarded, whilst in the him one 
quarter- vibration behind the other, the two 
are compounded on emergence into oue beam 
of circularly-polarized light. At approximate 
thicknesses, the light is elliptically polarized. 
Circularly polarized light is never stopped by 
the analyser, but differs from common light 
in producing polarized eifecta. The most im- 
portant of these is 

(d) Rotatory polarization : Vary the former 
experiment by passing the light from the polar- 
izing Nicol, with its vibrations in a vertical 
plane, through a plate of selenite or mica 
which gives fine colour; the vibrations are 
then in the two diagonals. Let this light now 
traverse a “quarter-wave ” mica film, with its 
polarizing planes perpendicular and horizontal. 
Each set of rays from the first plate becomes 
circularly polarized, hut tfie two in opposite 
directions, the circular movements thus op- 
posing each other. Whenever two circular 
motions thus meet, aa in two circular pen- 
dulums clashing, the tangential motion is 
destroyed, and the pendulums would both 
fall back together through the centra of the 
former orbit. It is eo in this case ; but as 
one set of rays has been retarded in the plates 
more than the other, the 
awing of the ether atoms is 
no longer in the original 
plane of vibration. Let 
that plane be a, b; instead 
of the two circular waves 
meeting at a again, as they 
would if both circular mo- 
tions were equally rapid, 
the meeting-point will ba 
somewhere on one side or other of it, as at m. 
There the right-handed ray will meet the left- 
banded ray, the tangential motions rm, lm, 
will be destroyed, and the radial forcesunite in 
the plane-polarized swing- orbit m p, passing 
through the centre c. If, therefore, light of 
one wave-length or colour be employed, in- 
stead of the analyser having to be turned 
across a b to extinguish it, it must now be 
turned across m p— in other words, the 
original plane of polarization has been ro- 
tated. If white light be employed, the many 
various wave-lengths will obviously meet at 
different points, and hence rotation of the 
analyser will give in succession more or less 
of the colours of the spectrum. If the quarter- 
wave film is cut in half, and its position re- 
versed in one half, the transition of colours 
will occur in opposite orders in the two halves. 
Rotatory polarization is of the greatest prac- 
tical importance. There are many crystals, 
plates of which, when cut in proper directions, 
produce naturally all the phenomena of the 
double-plata described above. Many fluids, 
such as oil of lemons, turpentine, and solu- 
tion of cane sugar, also show the same pheno- 
mena very strongly, and in their case it is 
remarkably connected with the presence in the 
molecule of what chemists call “ asymmetri- 
cal atoms.” In solutions, as of sugar, the 
amount of rotation is proportionate to the 
quantity of sugar in solution in a given 
column of fluid; hence the “estimation” of 
crystal! izable sugar, whenever accuracy is 
required, is now always made by the polari- 
acope. Faradsy discovered, in 1845, that the 
property of rotatory polarization was con- 
ferred upon any transparent body when the 
axis of the ray employed was made the axis 
of a galvanic solenoid or strong magnetic field. 

(POLAUlZJvD-RINQS. ] 

(2) Polarization of heat : 

Physics : The polarizing of raya of heat by 
reflection and by refraction. 

(3) Polarization of the medium : 

Elect. : The name given by Faraday to the 
production of alternate layers of positive and 
negative electricity in the medium separating 
an electrified and an unelectrified body. 

po'-lar-ize, [Eng. polar; -ice.] To affect 
with polarity. 

pd'-Xar-Ized, pa. par. or a. [Polarize.] 
Having polarity ; affected or acted upon by 
polarization. 

polarized- rings, s. pi. 

Optics: Imagine a crystal symmetrical 
around a single axis, like a section of the 
trunk of a tree, with the elasticity greatest 
or least in the direction of the axis, and 
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symmetrically alike all round the circumfer- 
ence. If we cut a plate in the way of a 
plank, it will behave like the films already 
spoken of. But if a slice be cut across the 
trunk at right angles it must be different, 
when a ray of light passes through in the 
direction of the axis. The ether vibrations 
are at right angles to the path of the ray (now 
the same as the axis), but in all these direc- 
tions the elasticity is equal, consequently 
a beam of common light will not be doubly- 
refracted, nor a beam of plane-polarized light 
further resolved, in passing along the axis. 
This is borne out by cutting a plate of cnlcite 
at right angles to its axis. But if the ray 
passes through such a plate obliquely, double 
refractions and interference will come into 
action, and we shall perceive colour. Imagine 
now a conical, or strongly convergent pencil 
of plane- polarized light traversing the plate, 
and the analyser turned so as to extinguish 
the light passing the polarising Nicol. The 
centre of the plate, where the beam is truly 
axial, will still appear dark. But, as the light 
becomes more and more oblique, the vibra- 
tions will be resolved into some plane passing 
through the axis, and planes at right angles 
to these, or tangential planes. In perpen- 
dicular and horizontal planes, these will 
cause no further resolution of the vibrations, 
aud there will therefore be a black cross when 
the analyser is crossed ; but in all other 
planes, the more and more ohliqnc light must 
cause successive rings of light and darkness, 
or, when white light is em- 
ployed, of colour, as shown in 
fig. a. In crystals which are 
not perfect- 
ly symme- 
trical about 
one axis, 
the ideal 
structure 
may be 
compared 
to that of a 
tree - trunk 
of an oval 
section. 

Here, a plank would still give two polarizing 
planes, as in a film of selenite; but a trans- 
versa section would also show two rectangular 
elasticities. In such a case, analysis proves 
that there must ha two lines or axes inclined 
to each other, in which there can be no 
double refraction, and that the fringes of 
colour must take the general shape of lemnis- 
cates, as shown in fig. b. In many crystals 
the properties are quite different for light of 
different wave-lengths, and in some, the plane 
of the axes is at right angles for one end of 
the spectrum to what it is for the other. 
The relation of the elasticities may also be 
profoundly changed by heating the crystal, 
so that the intermediate one becomes greatest 
or least ; in such cases, as in heating aelenite, 
the double rings of b gradually merge into 
one as at a, and then the two rings spread 
out again in a direction at right angles to the 
former. Generally, it may be said that cubic 
crystals possess no double refraction ; that 
crystals symmetrical round one axis are uni- 
axial, doubly-refracting, and exhibit circular 
rings ; and that other crystals are bi-axial, and 
exhibit double rings. All these phenomena 
are of the greatest importance in the study 
of rocks, and the fragments of crystals em- 
bedded in them. 

po'-lar-i-zer, #. [Eng. polariz(c); -*r.] [Pol- 
arization.] 

*po'-lar-y, a. [Eng. polar; -y.] Tending 
towards the pole ; having a direction towards 
the pole. ( Browne : Vulgar Errours y Lk. ii., 
ch. ii.) 

pol -a-touehe, *. [Fr., from Russ.] 

Zool. : Sciuropterus v clans ; a flying squirrel, 
from the north-east of Europe and Siberia. 
It is about six inches long, with a broad, flat 
tail ; tawny-brown on upper surface, darker 
on patagium, pure white beneath ; in winter 
the fur becomes longer and thicker, and of a 
silver-gray colour. 

♦po-layl, s. [Pullaile.] 

* po-layne, s. [Pullain.] 

pol'-der, s. [Dut.] In Holland and Belgium 
a tract of laud below the level of the sea, or 
nearest river, which being originally a morass 
or lake, lias been drained and brought under 
cultivation. 


pold-way, s. [Etym. doubtful.] [Pole- 
davy.] Coarse bagging stuff for coal-sacks, 

pole (1), s. [A.S. pdl t from Lat. palus = » 
stake; Low Ger. & Dut. paal ; M. H. Ger. 
pfal; Ger. pfahl; Wei. pawl.} [Pale, s.] 

X. Ordinary Language ; 

1. A long staff or slender pieca of wood ; a 
tall slander piece of timber. [II. ] 

M He drops bis pole, imd •eems to ■Up." 

Prior: Alma, ii. 

2. A tall staff or piece of timber erected : 
as, a II ay -pole. 

3. An instrument for measuring. 

4. A unit of measurement, used principally 
in land-surveying. It contains 16$ feet or 5$ 
yards. It is used both as a linear and super- 
ficial measure, a square pole containing 30i 
square yards. 

IL Vehicles : The beam projecting in front 
of a vehicle, which separates two horses ; a 
carrisge-pole. 

(1) Barber's pole : A projecting pole used 
as a sign for a barber’s or hairdresser’s shop. 
It is usually painted red with a white band 
running spirally round it. It is a memorial 
of the time when barbers used to piactisa 
surgery. [Barber-chirurgeon.] 

(2) U nder bare poles : A term applied to the 
state of a ship when all her sails arc furled. 

" We were scudding Before * be*vy gale, under bare 
poles."— Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. xxxviii. 

pole carriage, s. A carriage furnished 
with a pole or tougne, in contradistinction to 
one with shafts or thills. 

pole chain, «. 

Vehicles: The chain on the fore end of a car- 
riage-pole, leading to the collar or the breast- 
chains of the harness. 

* pole-elipt, a. Surrounded or hedged in 
with poles. 

“ Thy pole-elipt vineyard.** 

Shaketp. : Tempest, lv. L 

pole-crab, s. A double loop on the fore- 
eDd of a carnage -pole, to receive the breast- 
straps of the harness. 

pole -foot, s. 

Vehicles: The hind end of a pole which goec 
into the cleaves of the futchell. 

pole-futchell, s [Futcrell.J 
pole-hook, s. 

1. The hook on the end of a carriage- tongue. 

2. A boat-hook. 

pole-lathe, s. A lathe in which the work 
is supported between centres on posts rising 
from the bed, turned by a strap which passes 
two or three times round the work. The 
lower end of the strap is connected to the 
treadle, and the other end to a spring-bar on 
the ceiling. 

pole-mast, 5. 

Navt. : A mast made with a single pole, in 
contradistinction to a mast built up, and 
secured by bands. 

pole net, s. A net attached to a pole for 
fishing in rivers; a shrimpiug-net. 

pole-pad, s. 

Ordn. : A pad of leather stuffed with wool and 
distended by a frame of iron, slipped and 
keyed on the end of the pole of a gun-carriage 
to prevent injury to the horses. 

pole-pieee, $. [Pole-strap.] 
pole-plate, s. 

Carp. : The plate of a frame which anpport* 
tba heels of the rafters ; a wall- plate. 

pole prop, $. A bar for supporting the 
end of the pole or tongue, especially used with 
the various carriages of the artillery service. 

pole-propeller, s. A mode of propnl- 

sion of boats in which the ends of poles ara 
pushed against the bottom of the river to pro- 
pel the boat. 

pole-reed, pull reed, #. 

Bot. : Phragmites communis . 

pole rush, s. 

Bot. : The Bulrush (q.v.). 

pole-strap, s. A heavy strap by which 
the pole of the carriage is attached to the 
collar Of the horse. Also called pole-piece. 
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polo-tip, 5 . A tubular iron at the front 
end of a wagon-pole. 

Polo (2), s. (See def. ] A native of Poland, 
♦pole (3),*. (Poll (1), 9.] 

pole (1), *pol, i. (O. Ft. pol, from Lat. 
potum, acous. of polus = a pole; dr. rroAo? 
(polos) — a. pivot, a hinge, a pole, from n*\u> 
(j>rtd) = to turn; Fr. pole; Sp. « Ital. polo; 
Ger., Dan.. & S w. pol ; Dut. pool) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

♦ (2) The pole-star. 

* (3) The firmament, the sky. 

•• The uvx>n'* resplendent globe 

And •Urry pole." MUtvn : P. A, tv. T24. 

2. Fig. : The opposite extreme. 

IL Technically: 

1 ^tsfron. : One of the two points in which 
the* axis of the earth is supposed to meet the 
sphere of the heavens ; one of the fixed points 
about which the stars appear to revolve. 

2. Elect. (FI): The same as Electrodes 

(q- v -). . , . 

3. Magnetism (PI.): The two points at oppo- 
site ends of a magnetic bar where the attrac- 
tion is greatest. One points to the north and 
Is called the North role, the other to the south 
and is called the South Pole. Similar poles 
repel, dissimilar poles attract each other. 
Sometimes there are intermediate poles, called 
“consequent poles." When the earth is 
viewed as a magnet, the spots where the 
magnetic needle stands vertical are called the 
«« magnetic poles." In 1830 Sir James Ross 
found that the magnetic north pole was in 76* 
N. and 96* 43' W. At the same time the posi- 
tion of the magnetic south pole was calculated 
to he in 75 1* S. and 154* E. But it does not 
always retain the same place. This is shown 
by what ia called the declination or variation 
of the magnetic needle, i.e., the angle which 
it makes with the geographical meridian. At 
London, in 1580, this was U* 36' E., and in 
18S4, 18* 8' W. 

«[ The unit magnetic pole, or the pole of 
unit strength, is that which repels an equal 
p. ]e at unit distance with iinitf *rce. In the 
C G. S. system it is the pole which repels an 
equal pnle at the distance of one centimetre 
with a force of one degree. (Everett: The 
C. G. S. System of Units, cli. x.) 

4. Math. : In a polar system of coordinates, 
the point from which the radius vector of any 
point is estimated. 

5. Math. Geog. (PI.) : The two extremities of 
the earth's axis, i.e., the two points where the 
axis meets its surface. Thutabovethe horizon 
in our latitude is called the North role, the 
other, on the further side of the globe, is 
called the South Pole. 

•» From /*>!« to pole U undUttbguUird blaze." 

Thornton : Summer, 436. 

*; (1) Pole of a polar line : A point in the 
plane of a conic section, such that if any 
straight line be drawn through it, cutting the 
curve in two points, and tangents be drawn 
to the curve at these points, they will inter- 
sect each other on the given line. 

(2) Pole of maximum cold : 

Temperature: A point where the cold Is 

greater than anywhere around. 

(3) Poles of a circle of a sphere ; The points 
In which n diameter of the sphere perpen- 
dicular to the plmie of the circle pierces the 
aurfuee of the sphere. 

polo star, s. 


Aslron.: Polaria, ft bright star at the tip 
of the tail of Ursa Minor, nnd in a line with 
tlie pointers Merak and Dublie, the two stars 
constituting the front of the plough like figure 
lu Ursa Major. It is at present less than a 
degree nnd a half from tl j true pole, and by 
a. t >. 2095, through the precession of the 
equinoxes, it will be under half a degree. 
(Pkeckssiom,] Even now the eirelo it denerilwa 
is too nmall to be dlseerniblo by the ordinary 
eye. The pole-star ia really n double star of 
yellow hue, but while the larger or visible 
one is between the second and third magni- 
tude, its companion Is only of the ninth, nnd 
therefore a telescopic stir. There is no cor- 
responding star in Ihe southern hemisphere. 
The pole-star is a convenient one for observing 
to determine llto latitude and nlso the azimuthal 
error of any transit-instrument. 


polo (5), 8. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : Pl'u ronectcs cynoglossus, a grayish- 
brown ’fiat fish, sixteen or seventeen inches 
long. It comes to the British seas from the 
Arctic regions. Called also the Craig-flnke. 

pole, v.t. 1 (Pole (1), *.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To furnish or support with poles. 

*• Ahout the middle of Aerll the bop» are to be 
poled."— Miller : Gardener § /net., k v. Lupulut. 

2. To carry or couvey ou poles. 

3. To impel by poles ; to push along with 
poles. 

•• The guides poled the ennue* up-*trr*in.“— Scribner's 
AftXjtuine, Aug., I hi 7, p. 4. '6. 

B. Intrans. : To propel a boat by poles. 

••W« were soon poling up the first rapid."— Field, 

Feb. 13. 1886. 

polo-axe, pole'-ax, poll'-ax, s. (O. L. 

Ger. pollexe, from polls = the poll, the head, 
and txe — aw axe.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of axe or hatchet ; a 
hatchet or axe with a long handle used for 
killing oxen, Ac. 

IL Technically: 

1. OH Arm . : A military weapon which com- 
bined a hatchet, pike, and serrated hammer, 
much used by horse -so Idlers up to the six- 
teenth century. 

“His bodyguards with 
glided polcujcet." — .Hue- 
outer/ .* //ut. Ewj , ch ill. 

2. Navt. : A heavy 
hatchet having a 
handle fifteen inches 
long and a sharp 
point turning down- 
ward on the side opposite the 
blade. It is used for boarding, 
resisting boarders, cutting 
ropes or nettings, &c. ; a 
boarding-axe. The illustration 
is from the painted decora- 
tions at Greenwich Hospital. 

polo'-axe, v.t. (Poleaxe, «.] To kill or fell 
witli a pole-axe 

pole -cat, * pol-cat, a. (Etym. of first 
element doubtful ; various suggestions have 
been made as to its origin, c.y., (1) = Polish 
( Mahn) ; (2) = Fr. poulc = a hen ; so a cat that 
goes after fowls ; (3) = O. Fr. pulcnt (Lat. 
pundentus) — atinkiog (Wedgwood)', (4) = 
lr. poll (Gael, poll; Corn, pol) — a pool, a hole ; 
sn, a cat living in a hole (Skeat). Second 
element English cat.) 

1. Lit. & ZooL: Putorius fait idus, one of the 
Mustelime, akin to the Marten, but with a 
broader head, a blunter snout, and a inneh 
shorter tail. It has a shorter neck and a 
atouter body than the weasel. The shorter 
hairs are yellow nnd woolly, the longer ones 
black or brownish black and shining. Two 
glands near the root of the tail emit a highly 
otl’eiisive smell. It makes immense havoc in 
poultry -yards, rabbit-warrens, and among 
hares and partridges, killing evory thing which 
it can overpower. It also devours many eggs. 
Found in Arctic and temperate Europe, in- 
cluding Britain. 

♦ 2. Fig. : Used as a term of reproach. 

"You witch I you hrvgf you /tolecat /"—Shaketp 
Merry IVireiCj/ Windsor, lv. 2. 

• pole'-da-v^, “pol -da v?, * poll da- 
vic, # powl da-vies, a. lEtym. doubtful, 
ef. Fr. pail — hair. j “nldway ; coarse canvas ■ 
hence, any coarse wares. 

"You roust bo content with hoinvly polldavls from 
It,"— Howell: Letter s, i . I ll.. JO. 



POLEAXE. 


• polo -less, * polo'-lcsso, q. (Eng. pole (1), 

s. ; -few.] Without a pole. 

*• Uorvea tl»»l ilmw ft poletru* chariot." 

Stapyllon: Juvenal, x. 156. 

pol- o -march, «. [Gr. (jW<- 

mnrcAos), from yroAepoc ( palemnn) = Wir, nnd 
Qp\u» (archS) = to rub* ; Fr. jvdemnrr/ue.) 

Greek Antig. : At Athens originally the third 
nrehon, the military commander- In -chief ; 
afterwards n civil magistrate who hud under 
his rnre all st rangers nnd nr>Jnurner.s In the 
city, nnd the children of pureuls who had lost 
their lives In the service of the country. 

p5 16m' 10 , * p6 ltim' iclc, o. A 3 . (Or. m>- 
Ar/uKd? (;Wcmi/.»3) ss warlike, from irdAruo* 
(jWemo.i) — wnr ; Fr. pnlftnig ue ; Ital. A Sp, 
jKtUmico. J 


'A. A s adjective : 

1. Given to polemics or controversy; en- 
gaged in controversy ; controversial. 

"Tlifw word*. . . . *r* used by polemic writers to ft 
•en*e diverv- from their comrnou ■lenlflc*Uou. — 
Jidtcardt tVee.lom of the H'lfl. l*L L, | 3. 

2. Pertaining to polemics or controversy; 
intended to maintain an opinion, doctrine, or 
system in opposition toothers; controversial ; 
disputative. 

B. ;4s substantive: 

1. A polemic writer; a disputant, a con- 
troversialist ; one who writes in snp;vort ol 
any opinion, doctrine, or system lo opposition 
to others. 

"For then th*- pnlem irkt of tba field bod quite 
•Deuced tho*e of the *chot>U."—iourA Hermoru, vuL 
lv,, *er. I. 

* 2. A polemical controversy or argument. 

polemic - theology, 8. Theology de- 
signed to defend Christianity, and to attack 
all non-Christian faiths and unbelief. 

po lem’-ic-al, * po lem -ic-all, a. (F.ng. 
polemic; -aL J The same as Polemic (q.v.). 

'•The polerniral »»d luip«rtmeutdi»imUUyiu of the 
world."— Dp. Taylor i Sermons, voL uL, *er 6. 

* po-lcm'-i-^ist, s. (Eng. polemic ; -1st.] On® 
given to polemics or controversy ; a contro- 
versialist, a polemic. 

po lcm’-lCS, $. (Polemic.] The art or prac- 
tice of controversy or disputation; contro- 
versy ; controversial writings, espec. on 
matters of divinity or theology. 

* pol'-e-mist, s. (Eng. polemic) ; - ist .] A con- 
troversialist ; a polemic. 

pol-e-mon 1 a-^e- a3, *. pi. (Mod. Lat. 
polemoniium) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. snfi. -acr/r.] 
Pot. : rhloxworts ; an order of Perigyn- 
ons Exogens, alliance feolanales. Herbaceoua 
plants, sometimes climbing ; calyx live-parted, 
persistent, sometimes irregular; corolla nearly 
or quite regular, five lobed ; stamens five; 
ovary superior, three celled, f*-w or many- 
seeded ; fruit capsular. Found in America, 
Europe, Ac. Known genera 17, species 104. 
(Lindlcy.) 

pol-c-mo -m um, s. (I>at. polemonia ; Gr. 
noAf ftwj'ioF (jK)lcwi//Hion) « the Orctk 
Bot. : Jacob's Ladder ; the tyoical genus ot 
Polemoniaceu* (q.v.). Perennial herbs, with 
alternate, pinnate leaves ; fiowers corymbose; 
calyx cami»annlste ; corolla rotate ; stamens 
declinate; capsule ovoid, three celled, many* 
seeded. Known species about twelve. One, 
PalemonUtm avruleum, the Blue Jacob's Lad- 
der or Greek Valerian, is British. It has six 
to twelve pairs of aubsessile leaflet a. Wild in 
the north of England, apparently an escape 
elsewhere in Britaiu. It is mucilagmoua nnd 
nauseously bitter. In Siberia, poultices for 
syphilitic sores are made from its leaves. 
The Russians think that a decoction ol it is 
of uso in hydrophobia. 

po-lcm’-o scope, 5. (Fr., from Gr. tt^a^ov 

(polrmos) — war, and o'^6ir<w (*/• — to see. 

to observed A glass with a min or nt nn angle 
of 4 r i\ designed to enable n person to view 
objects not directly before the eye. It Is used 
hi opera-glasses to view persons obliquely, 
without apparently directing the glass at 
them, nnd in lield-gla*ses for observing objects 
beyond an obstructing wall or bauk, as lu the 
Interior of a fortress. 

* pol -6 m$r, s. (Or. nohepos (polemos) = war.) 

War, warfare, contention, resistance. 

po len'-ta, «. (Ital., Sp., Fort., & Fr.. from 
Rat. poho’du = peeled barley.] 

L A kind of pudding made In Italy, of 
aemolinn, Indian com, or maize meal. 

2. A thick porridge of chestnut meal boiled 
in "milk, used ns an article of diet in France. 

* polo' wards, Off c. (Eng. jW' (4),s. ; unanh ] 

Towards one or oilier of the polea. (II heu'tll.) 

polo'-wlg, s. (Etym. doubtful.] (Pm.uwio ] 
lehthy. : The name given by the Th lilies 
fishermen to n small British fish, the Freckled 
or Spotted Goby of Ynrrell ; GoMw minuhi*. 

jol ey, o. (Eng. pole (H), s. ; -y.) Without 
horns ; polled. 

•• ||r*,| tl. j»ny ollirr . . but tb»t poley 

hrlh’T. -//. hingt/ey Geoffrey Itamlyn.ch. uU. 


’V, 


Liiwi ui uuunn- ■ ■ ■ 1 J — 

boll, bo^ ; P<Silt, J^vFl ; cat, 9 CII, chorus, ^hln, ben^h ; go. gem ; thin, this ; sin, ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ifrg. 
-<uan, -tlan = shan. -tfon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -jlon - Uxvin. -elous. -tlous, -slous = shus. *blo, -die, Ac. = bvb dt?L 
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poley— poliorcetics 


pol'-ey, s. (Poly, s.) 
poley-oil, s. 

Chem. : Ci 0 H 16 O. A volatile oil obtained from 
Mentha pniegium at the time of flowering by 
distillation with water. Aromatic odour, yel- 
low colour, sp. gr. *927, hoiliug at 133°. 

•poleyn (1), s. [Fr.] Armour for the knee. 

* poleyn (2), s. [Polley. J 

Po'-li-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging to 
Joseph Xavier Poli (1746-1S25), a Neapolitan 
zoologist and comparative anatomist. 

Polian- vesicles, 3. pi. 

Compar. Anat. : Vesicles, generally five in 
number, connected with the circular canal in 
the Echiooidea and Holothuroidea. 

po li-an'-Ite, s. [Gr. n-oAtatVo/juu ( poliaino - 
mai) = to g r ow gray ; sutf. - ite (3/m.).] 

Min. : A very pure variety of Pyrolusite 
(q v.). The original was from Platten, Bo- 
hemia. 

•pol l-an'-the-a* 5 . [Polianthes.] A com- 
mon-place book,* containing many flowers of 
eloquence, &c. 

" Repair to postils or poli ant heat. '—Milton : Remonst 
Defence. 1 Postscri pt.) 

pol l an'-the^, s . [Gr. jtoAuc (poZu.s) = many, 
and ai'0o« (a nthos) = blossom, flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Heinwrocallese ; the pe- 
duncle is two or three feet long, and has on 
its summit many cream-coloured flowers. 
Polianthes tuberosa (Tuberose), a native of 
Mexico and South America, much cultivated 
in gardens in India. China, and Java, is de- 
liciously fragrant, especially after dark, and 
during some thunderstorms its fading flowers 
emit electric sparks. The bulbs, dried and 
powdered, are given by the Hindoos in 
gonorrhea. 

pd-li§e\ s. [Fr. = policy, civil government, 
from Bat. politia: Gr. jroAtrcia (politeia) = 
citizenship, civil government, condition of a 
state ; noXirqs ( polites ) = a citizen ; jtoAis 
(polis) = a city ; Sp. policia; ItaL polizia.) 

1. A system of judicial and executive ad- 
ministration of a country, especially concerned 
with the maintenance of the quiet and good 
order of society ; the means or system adopted 
by the authorities of a government, state, or 
community to maintain public order and 
liberty, and to protect property. In a more 
limited sense, the administration of the laws, 
bye-laws, and regulations of a city Dr borough. 
The primary objects of the police system are 
the prevention and detection of crime, aud the 
preservation of peace and order, but various 
other duties have been from time to time 
added, such as the prevention and removal of 
public nuisances and obstructions, the sup- 
pression of mendicancy, and the carrying into 
effect nf the numerous laws and regulations 
made from time to time for the maiuteuance 
of public health, order, and safety. 

"Tlie public police and economy; hy which I mean 
thedue regulationauddomeaticorderof the kingdom." 
—BlacJutone : Comment., bk. iv„ ch. 13. 

2. (Properly an abbreviation of the term 

S lice-force , i.e. a force for the maintenance of 
e public police or order.) A civil force 
organized and maintained for the prevention 
and detection of crime, the preservation of 
public peace and order, and generally for the 
enforciog of the laws, bye-laws, and regula- 
tions of a city, borough, or district. The 
ordinary police or constables of a city, <fcc., 
are dressed in a particular uniform. The 
secret police, more commonly known as de- 
tectives or plain-clothes police, assume such 
dress or disguise as they think expedient or 
calculated to assist them in the detection or 
prevention of crimes and the arrest of crim- 
inals or suspected persons. The regulation 
and control of the police in a city or borough 
are in the hands of the municipal authorities, 
and the cost of their mainteoance is paid out 
of the local rates. 

% M Hilary police : 

(1) An organized body kept up in an army 
for the maintenance of civil order, as distin- 
guished from military discipline. 

(2) A civil police having a military organiza- 
tion, as the Constabulary of Ireland, the 
gendarmerie of Fiance, &c. 

police- barrack, s. A station of the 
Irish Constabulary. 


police-burgh, s. Any populous place 
the boundaries of which have been ascertained 
in terms of the Act 13 & 14 Viet., c. 33, and 
the affairs of which are managed by com- 
missioners elected by the inhabitants. (Scotch.) 

police-commissioner, s. One of a 

hody elected by the ratepayers to manage 
police affairs in a burgh. (Scotch.) 

police-constable, s. A member of the 
police-force ; a policeman. 

police-court, s. A court of first in- 
stance for the trial of offenders brought up 
on charges preferred by the police. 

police-force, s. [Police, 2.J 

police inspector, s. An officer of police 
ranking above a sergeant, and below a super- 
intendent. 

police-magistrate, s. A magistrate 

who presides at a police-court (q.v.). 

police-office, s. The head-quarters of a 
division or section of police. 

police-officer, s. A police-constable. 

police-rate, s. A rate levied for the 
maintenance of a police-force. 

police-station, #. The headquarters 
of the police force in a municipality or district. 

* po'-liced', a. [Eng. police); -«/.) Under 
laws and regulations ; under a regular system 
of police ; administered. 

•’ Polic'd citie* and protected plains.* 

Thornton: Liberty , Iv. 784. 

po-ll9e'-man, s. [Eng. police and man.) An 
ordinary member of a police-force ; a police- 
officer, a constable. 

* po-li’-clal (cl as sh), o. [Eng. police ; -al.] 
Of or pel-taming to the police. 

* pol'-i-^ied, a. [Eng. policy ; -ed.) Regu- 
lated by laws ; having a syatem of laws for 
the maintenance of pnblic peace and order. 

" There it Is a jnst cause of war for another nation, 
that is civil or potideU to subdue them ."— Bacon : Of 
an Holy War. 

pnl'-i (l), * poM-cle’ * pol-y-cy, s. 

[O. Fr. poheie , from Lat. politia, from Gr. 
TroAiTtia (politeia); Sp. policia.] [Police.] 

* 1. Polity. 

*■ Let policie acknowledge Itself e Indebted to reli- 
gion."— Hooker : Ecclet. Politic, bk. v.. $ 1. 

2. The art of government ; that line or 
system of j<rocedure and actions which the 
government of a nation adopts as the best 
calculated to further its interests, either in 
regard to its relation with other states, or 
to the management of internal or domestic 
affairs ; the line of conduct adopted or re- 
commended by the responsible rulers of a 
state with regard to any question, foreign or 
domestic. 

"The English policy, be said, bad so completely 
brutalised them, that they could hardly be called 
human beings."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. it. 

3. The principles or grounds upon which s 
measure or course of action is based, having 
regard to the means adopted to secure its adop- 
tion nr success, as well as to the object with 
which it is adopted or recommended. 

* 4. Motive, grounds ; inducement, object. 

*• What policy have you to bestow a benefit where It 
is counted an Injury? ’—Sidney. 

5. Prudence, skill; sagacity or wisdom of 
governments or of individuals in the manage- 
ment of their affairs public or private; regard 
had to that which is most to one’s interest. 

“Kings will be tyrants from policy, when suhjects 
are rebels from principle."— Burke. 

* 6. Sagacity, cleverness. 

" The very policy of a hostess, finding his pUTse so 
far above his clothes, did detect him."— Fuller. 

7. Good management ; a wise, prudent, or 
advisable course or line of conduct. 

8. Management of business ; line or course 
pnrsued : as, Such a course is bad policy. 

pol -l ^y (2), s. [Fr. police = a policy, from 
Low Lat. politicum, pokticum, polecticum , cor- 
ruptions of polyptychum = a register, a roll in 
which dues .were registered ; Gr. ttoAuji-tu* 0 *' 
( poluptuchon ) = a piece of writing folded into 
many leaves ; hence, a long register or roll ; 
prop. neut. sing, of TroAvn-ruxo? (poluptuchos) 
— having many folds : ttoAv (polu), neut. sing, 
of ttoAv* (pohis) = much, many, aud rrnif (pt ux), 
genit. trrvxos (j>tuchos) — a fold ; imiacui 
(pfnsso) = to fold ; Sp. poliza ; Ital. polizza.] 

1. Comm.: A document containinga promise 


to pay a certain anm of money on the occur- 
rence of some event In return for this 
promise a sum of money is paid down, called 
the premium (q.v.). By far the largest part 
of insurance business is applied to disasters 
at sea ; to destruction of property by fire ; to 
making provision for heirs and successors in 
case of death, and to loss of time and expense 
through accident. The practice of insurance 
has also been extended to making provision 
against loss of crops from bad weather, 
against destruction of glass from storms ana 
accidents, &c. In every case a form is filled 
up containing a promise to pay a certain sum 
in the event of the happening of the specified 
contingency, and this document is always 
called the policy. Althoogh sn insurance 
policy is a contract, it is only signed by one 
party, the insurer, who for that reason it 
called the underwriter, and forms, therefore, 
what is called In law an unpiteral contract 
Marine policies are of two kinds ; (1) Valued, 
policy, one in which the goods or property 
insured are at a specified value ; (2) Open 
policy, one io which the value of the good* 
or property is not mentioned. [Assdrancb, 
Insurance.) 

2. A ticket or warrant for money in the 
public funds. 

U Wager Policies , Wagering Policies : Poli- 
cies containing the phrase, “ interest or no 
interest," intended to signify insurance of 
property when no property is on board the 
ship. They are not recognised in law. 

policy-holder, s. One who holds a 

policy or contract of insurance. 

pol'i 9y (3), a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. The pleasure-grounds surrounding a 
con nt ry -house. ( Scotch . ) 

"Coaton Covert* wer* found tenantlesa, with th* 
policia of Bockminit«r adika dewted."— Field, Doc. K 
11M. 

2. An unlawful gambling game, largely 
patronized by the lower classes in this country ; 
a sort of penny lottery, in which the odds aro 
great and the chances of winning remote. 

*p6r-l-9$% v.t. [Policy (1), s .) To reduce to 
order ; to regulate or administer by laws. 

" For policyi ng of cltie* *nd commonaltlea with n*w 
ordin&ociea. — Bacon: Advance, of Learning, bk. L 

po'-ll-ene, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Chem. : A name given by Volckel to one of 
the compounds obtained by heating sulpbo- 
cyanate of ammonium to 300®. He regards it 
as isomeric with melamine, hut, according to 
Liebig, it is identical with melam. 


* pol-iff, * pol-yff; s. [Polley.] 


pol'-i gar, pol' y gar, s. [Native name.) 
The head of a village or district iu southern 
India; a semi-independent chief, 
po-lim'-i-ta, j. [Gr. itoAvTutos (polumitot) ss 
of many threads or colours.] 

Fabric ; A variegated stuff. 


* pol-i-mlte, a. [Polimita.) Many-coloured. 

" Of yonge Joseph* the cote polimite.” 
v . Lydgate, io. IS. 

pol'-ing, s. [Pole, v.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of impelling or push- 
ing forward with poles. 


II. Technically: 

1. Civ. Eng. : One of the boards nsed to anp- 
port the side-earth in excavating a tunnel. 

2. Glass-making : An operation for ridding 
glass of a lilac colour due to an excess of man- 
ganese. The molten glass is stirred with a 
pole, which introduction of a carbonaceous 
element changes the aesquioxide into pro- 
toxide, and the colour disappears. 


3. Horticulture: 


(1) The act of propping up or supporting 
with poles. 

(2) The act of dispersing worm-casta with 
poles. 

4. Metall. : The stirring of a metallic bath 
(of copper, tin, or lead) with a pole of green 
wood, to cause ebullition and deoxidation in 
the refining process. 


po-li-o-py-ri -te§, s. [Gr. iroAto? (polios) s= 
gray, and Eng. pyrites .] 

Min. : The same as Marcasite (q.v.). 


* pol-1- or- 9et - ICS, s. [Gr. troAiop*n?Tucot 
(poliorketikos) = fit for besieging a town, from 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, oe = e ; ey = a ; qa = kw, 


polipragman— political 
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woXi opitiut (poliorkeo) = to beaiege a town : 
»oA« (polis)^z a city, and elpyu> (eirgo ) = to 
restrain.] The art or science 01 besieging 
towns. (De Quin cry.) 

ol-i-przig'-maji, s. (Polipraomatic.] A 

uay meddler. 

* pdl I przig s. (Pref. voli- = poly, 

and Kug. prapi/ui fie.] A busy- body, ( Heylin : 
Life of Laud, p. 330.) 

Po'-Ush, a. A 5 . [Eng. Pol(and); -ish.) 

A. Asadj. : Of or pertaiuing to Poland or 
its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Poles. It belongs to the Slavonic branch 
of the Indo-European family of languages. 
There are no remains of it anterior to the 
fourteenth century. 

Polish draughts, a. pi 

Games: A form of draughts much played 
on the continent. The board has 100 squares ; 
the men can take backwards or forwards, 
and, when crowned, can move diagonally, 
like tbe bishops in chess, from one eud of 
the board to another. 

Polish-ringworm, a. (Plica-polonica.) 

pol' ish, *pol isch on, *pol schen, *po- 
lysh, v.i. A i. [Fr. poliss -, root of po/issunf, 
pr. par. of polir=to polish; Lat. polio; O 
Sp. A Port, polir ; Sp. pulir ; Ital. polire.] 

A. Transitive : 


polishing brush, . A band-bruah for 
polishing stoves, boots, Ac. 

polishing-cask, s. 

1. A roiling barrel in which articles are 
placed to polish by mutual attrition or by 
grinding against some polishing-powder placed 
in the barrel with them. 

2. A barrel in which grained gunpowder is 
placed with a small quantity of graphite, 
which givea it a poliali. 

polishing- file, s. A smooth file ; a bur- 
nisher. 

polishing-hammer, 5. A hammer for 
flnc-di easing the surfaces of plates. 

polishing- iron, s. 

Bookbinding: An implement for finishing 
the covers of books. It is heated and passed 
over the leather, the lining paper, and such 
other parts as require smoothingaod polishing, 
polishing- machine, s. 

1. A machine in which rice, deprived of Its 
hnll, receives a further trituration to deprive 
it of its red skin or cuticle. 

2. Cotton : A machine which brushes the sur- 
face of sized yarn, or burnishes sized thread. 

polishing-mill, s. A lap of tin or of 

wood coated with list or leather, used for the 
finishing processes of the lapidary. 

pollshing-pasto, s. [Paste, s., ^ (3).] 


1. Lit. : To give a polish to ; to make smooth 
tad glossy, as by friction. 

” For the purpose of being poUthed and shaped Into 

a column ."—. Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xil. 

2. Fig.: To refine; to give refinement to; 
to rub or work off rudeness or coarseness 
from : as. To polish manners. 

B. Intrans. : To become polished ; to take 
or receive a gloss, or smooth, glossy surface. 

To polish off: Summarily to get rid of. 
(Slang.) 

pol ish, s. (Polish, v.) 

L Literally: 

1. An artificial gloss ; a smooth glossy sur- 
face produced by friction. 

"Giving It the due turn, proportion, and polhhf— 

Jdtition : On it nig. 

2. A substance which imparts a polish or 
gloss : as, furniture-pofia/L 

II. Fig . .* Refinement, elegance ; freedom 
from rudeness or coarseness. 

”Thli Roman polish, aud thta smooth behaviour." 

Jddiion : Cato. 

* pol' Ish - n - ble, a. [Eng. polish ; -«&/<.] 
Capabla of being polished ; susceptible of a 
polish. (Boyle: Works, iii. 548.) 

pol lshed, pa. par. or a. [Polish, t>.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : (Sec the verb). 

2. Bot. : Having the appearance of a polished 
substance, as the testa of Abrus prccatorius, 
and many other averts. 

polished brick, 5 . A brick which baa 
been rubbed upon a t>eneh, plated with iron, 
to make its surface perfectly even. Ibis pro- 
cess is only gone through with the very best 
bricks, and its cost ia such that it ia not em- 
ployed to any very great extent. 


pi>l ished ness, a. [Eng. polished; -rt«a.] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being 
polished, smooth, and glossy. 

"Aud *11 their poflth'dneit km tAphlrlne." 

Donne : lamentation of Jeremy, Iv. 

2. Fig. : The quality nr atate of being re- 
fined and elegant ; polish. 


pol -ish or, a. [Eng. polish ; -er.) One who 
or that which polishes ; a substance or instru- 
ment used in polishing. 

“Th« .kill 1 of the pofUher . . . make* th« surface 
ahlne. — Addlton: spectator. No. 214. 


pol Ish Jrig, pr. par., a., A a. (Polish, v.) 
A. A B. Aapr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Aa aubst. : The act or process of giving 
a polish or gloss to anything. 


polishing block, a. 

1. A block between the jaws of a vice on 
which an object Is laid to polish it by an 
emery strip or otherwiae. 

2. A block abort with polishing material and 
moved over the fuco of the object to be 
polished. 


polishing-powder, s. Pulverised ma- 
terial used in polishing. Diamond, sapphire, 
ruhy, corundum, emery, rot ten -stone, flint, 
tripoli, pumice-stone, oxide of iron, and chnlk 
are alt employed. The first throe are used by 
tha lapidary ; corundum and emery princi- 
pally by metal-workers. 

polishing slate, s. 

Petrol. : A slaty rock ocenrrlng mostly in 
beda of the Tertiary formation. Texture, 
earthy ; aoft ; friable. It consists of the 
siliceous shells or envelopes of various species 
of Diatomacese, the number contained in a 
cnbic inch having been reckoned to be about 
41,000,000,000. 

polishing- snake, s. A lithographer’s 
tool for cleaning a lithographic atone. [Snake- 
aTONE.) 

polishing-tln, a. A bookbinder’s tool. 

polishing- wheel, s. A wooden wheel 

covered with leather and charged with crocus, 
rouge, putty-powder, Ac. It is used in polish- 
ing metallic articles of relatively amull aize. 

" pol'-ish-mcnt, s. [Eng. polish; -merit.] 
the act of polishing; the atate of belug 
polished ; refinement. 

"It 1 b •traugetosee whnt* polhhment sob*M a stuff 
doth Uks."— tVotton : Remain*, p. 444. 

po-lis'-tes, s. [Gr. jroAtcmjs (polistes) = the 
founder of a city.] 

Fnlom. : A genua of Vespidfe. rolistes gal- 
lica is common in Germany, France, and the 
sou tli of Europe. 

po lite', a. [I^at. politv s, pa. par. of polto = 
to polish ; Fr. poli; Ital. polito ; Sp. pulido.) 

* I. Lit. : Polished ; smooth and glosay ; 
reflecting. 

'* Polite bodies a* looklng-glosse*”— Cudworth: Intel. 
Ur t u>U S y item. p. 751. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Polished or rcQned In mnnnera or be- 
haviour; courteous, obliging, complaisant, 
well-bred, courtly. 

"T<>o polite nn«l goodnature^ to express wliat ho 
rauit have felt." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvl. 

2. Characterized by politeness or refine- 
ment ; refined. 

"The whole polite literature of the rrhrn of Charles 
the Second ."— Macaulay : I/itt. Eng., ch. Til 

^1 1'olitc denotes a quality ; jxdished, a state. 
A jxrtife man is, In regard to his behnviour, a 
finished gentleman ; tint a rude person may 
be more or less jmlished, or freed from rude, 
ness. Refined rises in sense, both in regard to 
jmliie and polished; a man Is indebted to 
nature, rather than to art, for his refinement ; 
his jioliteness, or his jtolish, is entirely the 
fruit of education. I'olitrness and ]*>lLnh do 
not extend to anything but externals; refine, 
ment applies an much to the mind na the body. 

* po llto', V.t, (Polite, n.] To polish, to refine. 

’’Those exi-rcUss which polite men's spirit*."— Hay t 
Creation, pt, 1. 


po-lite'-ly, adv. (Eng. polite ; -ly.) 

* 1. Lif. ; In a polished manner ; so aa to be 
polished. 

“No marble eLutae c*n be politely c*rred, no f*lr 
•dlrtc* built, without almoit m uiuch ruhblih *ud 
•weeping."— Milton • CAurcft Government, bk. l.,cb. vlL 

2. In a polite, courteous, or refined manner; 
with politeness or courtesy ; courteously. 

” [HejpoIifWj/ U-k'» to be excus'd. " 

IVancu: Horace, epUL L L 

po-lite'-ncss, $. [Eng. polite ; -ness. ] 

1. The quality or Btate of being polite ; r^ 
flneinent, ]»olish, or elegance of manners. 

"The blphf*t perio<l of politenett In Kngl*nd. u «* 
Stcift ; Hint* towards an Etta y on Conrrrtaiion. 

* 2. Elegance ; elegant finish. 

3. Courtesy, courteousness ; good breeding; 
affability, civility. 

’* F*ncled lolUenctt la aometlmea more owing to 
custom th*n reason,"— Watts ; Logic, pt. It., ch. UL 

* pol i tesse’, s. [Fr.) Politeness, espec. 
allected or excessive politeness. 

** 'Ve . . . g*ther poHtcue from court* fibroid." 

Gay : To Il iUtam /‘ulteney, Zrj. 

pol'-i-tic, • pol-l-tick, * pol i tlque, 
’ pol-l-tlko, a. A a . (Lat. from 

Gr. ttoAitiaoc (politikos) = pertaining to citi- 
zens, rule, or policy; jtoAittjc (polites) = a 
citizen; iroAic (polis)=L a city ; Fr. politique; 
Ital. A Si*, politico.] 

A. .Is adjective: 

* 1. Pertaining or relating to polity or poli- 
tics ; political. 

" 1 will read politic author#." 

Shake* p. : Twelfth' Eight, It 4. 

2. Consisting or composed of citizens. 
(Only in the special phrase, tiie body politic.) 

" The whole l*xly politic owes it* preservation to the 
virtuous care *nd hone»t endeavours of upright mcxL" 
—Sharp : Sermon*, vol. L. ser. 4. 

* 3. Pertaining to the drawing np or making 
of laws and regulations for government; logia- 
lative. 

4. Prudent and sagacious io the adoption of 
a policy ; sagacious In devising and carrying 
out measures tending to promote the public 
welfare : as, a politic minister. 

5. Characterized by prudence and sagacity; 
adapted or teuding to pronioto the public 
welfare. 

" ThU land waa fnmoualy enrich'd 
With politick grave counsel." 

Shake sp. : Richard HI., U. I 

6. Sagacious, sharp, or clever in devising 
and carrying out measures to promote one’s 
own interests without regard to the morality 
of the measures adopted or the object aimed 
at; crafty, artful, cunning. 

"I have been /lo/lf/c* with my friend, smooth with 
mlue enemy.’’— Sluikeip. : At Tow Like It, v. 4. 

7. Well-devised or adapted to secure an 
end or object, right or wrong ; artful, specious. 

“ Thy politic maxima." Milton: P. R., Ill 400. 

* B. j4s su&sf. ; A politician. 

*’ Tacitus and other j>olitict* id his temper,"— -JacJt- 
ton : Truth of Scripture, bk. 1., ch. xx. 

p5 lit'-ic-ul, o. lEng. politic; al.\ 

1. Fertaining or relnting tn politics or 
government; treating of publics or govern- 
ment : as, a political writer. 

2. Pertaining or relating to public policy or 
polity ; pertaining to civil government or stats 
affairs sud measures. 

" The law of action anti reactloo prevails In th* 
poUVlrof as In the physical world."— Daily Ttlegraph. 
Nov. 2(1. IBM. 

3. Pertaining or relating to a nation or state, 
or to nations or states, in contradistinction to 
civil or municipal : as, political rights, i.e. t 
those which belong to a nation, or to a citizen 
ns an Individual member of a nation, as dis- 
tinguished from civil rights, i.e., the local 
rights of a citizen. 

4. llnvingftii established or regular system 
of government or administration of national 
affairs : as, a jvjlitical government. 

*5. Politic, sagacious, prudent, artful, wary. 

political economy, s. According to 
John Ntunit Mill, the science which invcntl* 
gates "the nature « f wealth and the laws of 
its production and distribution, Including, 
direclly or remotely, the operation of all tho 
cmiH. H by which the condition of mankind, or 
of any society of human beings in respect to 
this universal object of human clesin*, is ninde 
i*ros)>c roils or the reverse.” (l'olit, A'con., 1'rrL 
Remarks.) Inquiries on these points must 
have existed from tho earliest times in every 
nation, but political economy ns a science 
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la very modem. Crude views on the subject 
arose in the middle ages in the free Italiao 
cities and the Hanseatic towns, where appar- 
ently originated some of the fallacies still 
current among sections of the British popula- 
tion. Sir Walter Raleigh (1595), Sir William 
Petty (1667), and Sir Dudley North (1691) wrote 
on the subject with enlightenment for their 
age. Francois Quesnay, in France (176S), 
founded the school of tbe economists which 
held that the soil is the source of all wealth. 
[Physiocrat.] Adam Smith (1723-1790) had 
made political economy a portion of his 
lectures whilst Professor in Glasgow Univer* 
aity from 1751 to 1764. Visiting Paris in that 
year, he became acquainted with Quesnay anil 
the leading economists, but the principles of 
his great woTk, tbe Wealth of Nations, pub- 
lished after tea years' retirement, in 1776, were, 
in the main, thought out independently. It 
was immediately and extensively popular, 
and is still much admired. Since Adam 
Smith’s time, no work on the subject has 
appeared more original or influential than the 
Principles of Political Economy , by John Stuart 
Mill. In this and his other productions advo- 
cating liberty, be yet considers that public 
opinion and, if need be, even law should be 
directed against the increase of population 
when there is no hope of comfortable, or at 
least of decent, maintenance, and that the un- 
earned increment of land should be appropri- 
ated by tbe 6tate. Several valuable works 
bave been written by American authorities ou 
this subject, and tbe tendency of thought now 
is to discard aome of tbe old axioms of polit- 
ical economy, and to rc-establisb the subject on 
a basis more in accordance with fact than with 
theory. 

political-liberty, *. [Liberty, H (3).] 

political-geography, s. [Geoobaphy, 

II. l.] 

* po-lit ic-art ism, s. [Eng. political; -ism.] 
Political or party feeling or zeal. 

po-lit'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. political; - ly .] 

1. In a political manner ; with regard to the 
government of a state or nation. 

" Rome was politically dominant. "—Macaulay : 
But Eng., ch. UL 

2. With regard to politics. 

* 3. In a politic, artful, or cunning manner ; 
artfully. 

" The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries. 1 * 
—Knolles But. of the Turkes. 

* po lit-ic as'-ter, s. [Eng. politic; euff. 
-aster, as in poebisfcr.] A j*etty ignorant pre- 
tender to political knowledge or experience. 

" All tbs trihe of aphorisiuers and politicasters.' — 
Stilton : Reform, in Eng., bk. ii. 

pol i tf-cian, *pol-i-ti-tian,ft.&«. [Eng. 

politic; -ian.] 

* A. As adj. : Artful, politic, cunning. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords.'’ 

Milton : Sanuon Agoniste t, 1,195. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1 . A man of artifice or cunning ; a cunning, 
artful person. 

“ The politician, whose very essence lies In this, that 
he is a person ready to do any thing that he apprehends 
for his advantage. —South : Sermons, I 824. 

2. One who is versed or experienced in the 
science of politics or the art of governing ; a 
etatesman. 

3. One who devntes himself to, or is keenly 
interested in, politics ; a party man. 

•po-lit -I-5i§e, u.f. [Eng. politic; -ise.] To deal 
with or treat of politics or political matters. 

*’ While I am politicising.'— Walpole ; Letters, lit 29 L, 

pol itic ly, * pol-y tick ly, * pol i- 

tike ly, adv. [Fng. politic; -/y.] In a poli- 
tic manner ; artfully, cunningly. 

“ Thus have I politicly begun my reign." 

Shokrtp. : Taming of the shrew, iv. L 

* po-lit i-co, * pol i-ti-cone, s. [Itah] A 
politician. 

“He was certainly a true Matchiavellian politicone ." 
— Borth: Examen, p. 119. 

PO-Ut-i-c6-» prtf. [Eng. poZifu^j.) ; o connect. J 
Political. 

politico-religious, a. Of, belonging to, 
or affecting the interests both of religious and 
of political parties. 

pol -1 tics, * pol l-ticks, s. [Politic.] 

1. The science which treats of the distribu- 
tion of power in a country. Domestic poli- 
tics investigates the distribution of power 


among the several classes or individuals be- 
longing to a particular country, the beat form 
of government for the nation, the proper 
balance of power among the three leading 
classes of the community— the upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes— the means of 
preserving and developing the prosperity of 
tbe people, and defending the body politic 
against foreign aggression or domestic sedition. 
Foreign politics treats of the politics of foreign 
nations, particularly as affecting tbe inter- 
ests of our own country. 

2. Popularly, the political sentiments of an 
individual, his procedure in promoting the 
interests of his party, or his own. 

*pol I tize, v.i. [Gr. 7ToAm£u (politico) = 
(1) to be a citizen ; (2) to govern a state.] To 
play the politician ; to debate or argue about 
policy. 

“ But let us not . . . stand hankering and politinngf 
—Milton : Reform, in England, bk. ii. 

*pol l-ture. s. [Fr., from polir= to polish 
(q.v.).] A gloss given by polishing; a polish. 

” Fair politure walk’d all her body over.* 

Beaumont : Psyche, vt. 

pol'-i-tjr, * pol i-tie, s. [Lat. politia, from 
Gr. rroAireia (politeia) = government, admini- 
stration ; Fr. police.] 

1. The form, system, or constitution of the 
civil government of a state or nation ; the 
framework or organization by which the 
various departments of a civil government are 
combined into a systematic whole. 

"The stats of polity, so much resembling antleot 
Oreece. has undergone a great change."— Eustace : 
Italy, vo). iv., dia $ 3. 

2. The fonn or constitution by which any 
institution is organized ; the recognised 

rinciples which lie at the foundation of any 
uinan institution. 

*’ Maintaining the episcopal polity In England.*’— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

*3. Policy, prudence, art, management. 

• pol ive, s, [Pulley.] 

* polk, r.i. [Polka.] To dance a polka. (G. 

Elwt .) 

pol ka, s. [Bohemian jm&a:=half, from the 
half step prevalent in it.] 

1. Music: A well-known dance, tire music 
to which ia in \ time, with the third quaver 
accented. There are three steps in each bar, 
the fourth beat is always a rest, the three 
steps are performed on the three first beats of 
every bar. 

“ Anna Slezak, • farm servant at Elbateinitz. near 
Prague, invented the polka about 1880. The room in 
which she was accustomed to dance being of small 
dimensions, the movements of her feet were short, 
and so the dance was called the ‘ Pulka' dance, that is 
the ' half ’ dance."— Stain er A Barret : Diet of Music. 

2. An air suitable or appropriate to the 
dance described in 1. 

polka jacket, s. A knitted jacket worn 
by women. 

poll (1), *pol, ‘pole, ‘polle, s. [0. Dut. 
polle, pol, bat = the bead or pate ; Low Ger. 
polle — the head ; Sw. dial, pull ; Dan. puld = 
the crown of the head. Prob. of Celtic origin.] 

1. A head : now applied in composition to 
tbe beads of animals : as poll- evil, poleaxe. 

2. Tbe back part of the head. 

3. A catalogue or list of heads, that is, of 
peisons; a register. 

4. A register of tbe names of persons indi- 
vidually who are entitled to vote at elections 
for members of parliament, &c. 

5. The voting or registering of votes in an 
election. 

" All scmldiers quartered in the place are to remove, 
at least one day before the election, to tlie distance of 
two miles or more. and not to return till tne day after 
the poll ia ended." — Liuckslone : Comment,, bk. l.. ch. 2. 

6. The number of votes polled or registered 
in aa election. 

" Every vote added to the Conservative poll will be 
persuasive."— Standard. Nov. 23. 1->S5. 

7. The same as Pollard (1). s. (q.v.). 

8. The blunt end of a hammer ; tbe butt 
end of an axe. 

Challenges to the polls : 

Law : Challenges or exceptions to particular 
jurors. 

poll- act, 5. 

Law : An Act passed in 1465 by tbe autho- 
rities of the Pale, putting a price upon the 
heads of certain Irish. 


f&te, fftt, fftre, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


poll-adze, 5. An adze with a striking 
face ou tbe bead (poll) opposite to tbe bit. 

poll-axe, s. [Poleaxe.] 
poll-book, *. A register of persona 

entitled to vote at an election. 

poll-clcrk, s. A polling-clerk (q.v.). 
poll-evil, pole-evil, s. (See extract.) 

"Poll-evil is « large swelling. Inflammation, or im* 
postbume In the horse’s poll or nape of the neck, just 
t** tween the ear* towards the mane."— Farrseri 
Dictionary. 

* poll-money, s. [Poll-tax.J 
poll-pick, s. 

Mining: A pick on tbe end of a pole, so as 
to be worked by blows eadwise, like a crowbar. 

* poll-silver, s. [Poll-tax.] 

* poll-tax, * poll -money, ‘poll- 
silver, s. A tax levied per bead according 
to the rank or fortune of tbe individual; a 
capitation -tax. 

" Substituting an universal poll-tax in lien of almost 
all the tit lies, customs, and excises.*— Hu me : Essays, 
pt. ii.. esa 5. 

% Its imposition in a.d. 1380 led to the rebel- 
lion of Wat Tyler in 1381. It was Anally abol- 
ished in England in 1689. 

poll (2), 5. [A contract, of Polly for Mary.] A 
familiar name for a parrot. 

* poll parrot, s. A parrot. 

poll-par rotism,s. Meaningless or sense- 
less repetition of phrases. 

•’ Cant plirose* are proper only to poli-parrota and 
poll- parrot ism is one of tbe deadliest diseases of tha 
pulpit.*'— Scribner's Magwnne, Nov., 1878. p. 14a 

poll (3), s. [Etym. doubtful ; by aome referred 
toGr.(oi)waAAoi(fcoi)paZZoi = (tbc) many, (the) 
rahble ; by others to poll (1), a., as though 
the poll-men were only counted by the heads, 
not registered individually.] At Cambridge 
University, a student wbo takes a pass degree, 
or oue without honours ; a passman. 

poll man, s. The same as Poll (3), i, 

poll, * pol, v.t. <fc i. [Poll (1), «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To remove the poll or head of; to clip, 
to lop, to shear. 

“Again 111 poll 

Tha fair-grown yew-trae for • chosen bow." 

Keats: Endymion, L 480. 

2. To enumerate by beads; to enroll in » 
register or list 

*3. To impose a tax ou. 

•4. To plunder, to pillage, to rob. 

" Wbioh pols and pile the poor in piteous wise * 

s^tucr : F. Q., V. U. A 

5. To register or give (as a vote). 

"And poll for points of faith his trnsty vota." 
Ticket: A Lady to a Gentleman at Avignon. 

6- To bring to the poll ; to receive (aa a vote). 
"His Liberal oppoueut polled two thousand four 
hundred and eigbty-six vote*."— Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 28. 1835. 

* 7. To pay aa a personal or poll-tax 

" The man that poll'd hut twelve pence for his head." 

Dry den : Juvenal, iii. 587. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To plunder, to pillage ; to rob by ex- 
tort icm. 

“ They will poll and spoil so outrageously, os the 
very enemy cannot do much worse."— Spenser: State 
of Ireland. 

2. To register or record a vote at au elec- 
tion ; to vote, to go to the poll. 

" Every Conservative who polls to-morrow." — Stand- 
ard, Nov. 25. 1885. 

% To poll a jury : To examine each member 
of a jury individually as to his concurrence 
in the verdict. (American.) 

pol lach'-Ite, s. [Gr. woAAax^ (pollac? ie)= 
many tunes ; suff. -Ue (Aftn.).] 

Min. : A name given by Breithaupt to a 
group of minerals intimately related to each 
other, and formed by the diverse interchang- 
ing of the same or similar constituents. It 
included the species Apatite, Hedypbane, 
Vanadinite, Pyromorphite, Mimete6ite, and 
their numerous varieties. 

pol-lack, s. [Pollock.] 

* poll -age (age as lg), s. [Eng. poll , v. ; 
•age.] A poll-tax; extortion, robbery. 

•’ Deliueriog of our real me from Ills greuous bondage 
and po1lage. "—Fox : Martyrs, p. 990. 

pol'-lam, s. [Hind.] A fief; a district 
held by a poligar (q.v.). 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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pol'-lan, p<SV- an, s. [Gael, pollag.] 

ickthy.: Coregonu* pollan, from the Irish 
Lakes, somewhat resembling a herring 
(Clupra karengus). but with a remarkably 
abort head and deep body. It is brought in 
quantities to Belf.ist market, during the 
season, and some 17,<>00 were taken io 1834, 

In Lough Neagh, at three draughts of the net. 

• pol lar chy, s. [Polyarchy.] 

pol' lard (1), s . A a. [Eng. poll , v. ; -ani.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A tree, the top or head of which haa beeo 
lopped off, some distance from the ground, so 
as to cause it to throw out branches or shoots 
all round the point where the amputation haa 
taken place. 

2. A stag which has cast his horns. 

3. A polled or hornless ox. 

* 4. A clipped coin. 

5. The chub or uheveu. 

* G. Coarse flour. 

* 7 . Coarse brau. 

•♦The cu*r*“*t of the firm, vsuallle called surgeons 
or pollard.'— Uarrhon Detcrtpt. Eng., l»k. 1L, ch- vL 

B. As adj . ; Tolled, topped. 

"Grubbing up an old pollard uh ."—Pennant: 
Brif. Zoology, voL L 

• pol lard (2), s. [Said to be named after the 
original maker.] A counterfeit coin, made 
abroad, and smuggled into England in the 
reign of Edward 1. They were worth about a 
halfpenny. 

" Ur aodeynly dampned ccrt&jmo coynrs of money 
poUardet,'*— Fabyan: ChronidC'VoL ll. (ml l3io), 

• pol'-lard, v.L [Pollard (1).] To make 
into a pollard by lopping otf the head or top 
of ; to top. 

•• Just lifter tb« willows havebeeu .poKarttod.’'— Field, 
Drc. 12 , 1885. 

• poll ax, s. [Poleaxe.] 

• poll -da vy, a. [Poledavt.) 
polled, pa. par. A a. [Poll, v.] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Having the top or head lopped off; 
lopped, topped, pollard. 

2. Having the hair 
cnt. 

3. Ilaviiig cast the 
horns, as a stag. 

4 . Deprived of horns ; 
wanting horua, as an 

ox. 

*• Let these be out of * 
black polled cqw.*— /' ivfcf, 

Jan. 2, 1884 

pSl' len, s. [I>at.] 

• I. Ord. Lang. : Fine bran. 

II. Technically: 

1 Bot. : The pulverulent or other substance 
which Tills the cells of the anther (q.v.). It 
consists of minute granules varying in size 
and enclosing a fluid containing molecular 
matter. Tha granules arc usually produced 
In fours, and may be spherical or slightly 
oblong, cylindrical, Ac. The colour ia 
generally yellow, but io Epilobium augusti - 
folium, and many Polcmoniaceie, it is blue * 
In Vcrbaacnm it is red ; in no caae is it green, 
When the anther dehisces, the pollen is 
emitted. It is tho male element in a plant, 
corresponding to the seminal fluid in animals, 
and is designed to fcitiliso the seed. [Pollen 
TUltE. 1 

2. Entom. : Pollen collected from plants 
and carried on the outer surface of the tibiie 
of bees. Mixed with honey, it becomes the 
food of the larvie. 

pollen cell, s. [Antiier, Pollen.] 
pollen tube, t. 

But. : A delicate tubular process sent out 
from one of the pores or slits on that portion 
of Hie pollen which falls upon the stigma. 
The tube thus formed, continually elongating! 
makes its way down the style and along tho 
conducting tissue to the ovules, which it 
fertilizes. 

pollen utrlclo, s. 

lint. : The same as Poi.i.en«cell (q.v.). 

•• The otlglllftl cell, or tin- jM»ri«n! pollen-utrlrle, bo- 
conivi n»r.jv«1 by * merUmstlc ilivUion tut • »< ~ 
purl*, each of which foriu# a granule of Jtilh-u. 
flol/jur. Botany. I 42L. 



POLLED OX. 


pol-lo- nar’-i-ous, a. [Eng. pollen; 
-anon.*.] Consisting of incnl or pollen. 

pol -lcned, a. lEug. pollen ; -ct?.] Covered 
with polleu. 

•* Each liko a golden Image wiw pollened from hesd 
to foot." Tennyson .* Voyage of Matldune. 

Pollard 


pol'-lcn £er, « 

trees, brushwood. 


[Pollard, a.) 


"Lon for tho fewel old pollcnger grown. " 

Tuxser: Ihubandnc. XXXV. IS. 

pol len lf-cr-cus, a. [PoLLiNirEitoua.] 

pol’-lcn-Ize, v.t. [Eng. pollen; •ize.\ To 
pollinate (q.v.). 

pol'-lent, a. [Lat. pollens.] Powerful, mighty. 

•• Agaluat a foe polUnt tn potency.’ 

Browning : Jting A Book, vllt. 1,191. 

poll’-er, * pol-cr, 9 . [Eng. poll, v. ; -er.] 

1 . One who shaves or euta hair ; a barber. 

2 . Ona who polla or lops trees. 

3. One who registers voters ; oca who 
records his name as a voter, 

4 . One who plunders, pillages, or fleeces by 
extortion. 

»• Poller 1 ntid catchers aw ay of mennea goodes."— 
Udnl : Luke Ul. 

pol' let, s. [For paulet , an abbrev. of epaulet 

(a-v.)-J 

Old Armour : An epaulet; a small over- 
lapping plate for the protectiou of the 
shoulders of a kuiglit. 

pol-lex, 8 . [Lat. = the thumb.) 

1 . Anat. : The thumb. 

2 Comp. Anat . : The innermost of the five 
digits normally existing in the anterior pairs 
of limbs of the higher Vertebrates. 

pol-lltf-l-pes, s. [Lat, pollex, geuit. rollicks ) 
= the thnmb* and pcs = a foot.] 

1 . Zool. : A genus of Lepadidze. rollicipes 
cornucopia: ia found in the European seas. 

2. Pabront. : From the Oolite onward. 

* pol lie l-ta' tion, 1 . [Lat. pollicitatio, 
from pvlticitatus , pa. par. of pollicitor , inteua. 
of polliceor = to promise.] 

1 . Ord. Lang.: A promise; a voluntary 
engagement, or a paper containing it. 

" Yc with these last letters, sent the pop*'* pollici- 
tation.'— Burnet . Reformation, vul. L. No. 25. 

2. Civil Law : A promise without mutuality ; 
a promise not yet accepted by the persou to 
whom it is made. 

poP-lm-ar, a. [Lat. pollen , genit. pollin(is ) ; 
Eng. sutr. -ar.] 

Bot. : Covered with a fine duat resembling 
potlea. 

* pol l! ntir'-i-a, s. pi. [Lat. pollinarius — 
pertaining to fine flour.] 

Bot. : The Antheridia (q.v.) In Jnngerman- 
niaocre and Ilepaticic. 

pol -lin ato, v.t. [Eng. pollen ; -nfe.] 

7?of. : To impregnate with pollen ; to con- 
vey pollen from the anther to tho stigma. 

pol lin a-tlon, s. [Pollinate.] 

Jtot. : Impregnation with pollen ; the convey- 
ance of pollen from the anther to the stigma. 

* pol lino' tor, s. [I, at.] One who prepared 
materials for embalming the dead. 

"The Egyptian potllnctort, or »neh an anoruted tho 
dead."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt. hk. vll., cli. xlx. 

poll' Ing, * poll yng, pr. par., a., A 
[Poll, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. Aparlidp. adj . : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

\. The act of lopping or cutting off the 
head of. 

• 2. Robbery, pillage, plunder, or fleecing 
by extortion. 

" IJrantymr of faculllon, and olhor pol - 

lynye* Halt ' Henry 17// fan 17 L 

3 . The net of voting orof registering n vote. 
"Tho polling! havo Jhn'ii n-pnwonUtlve of nearly 
ovrry i-ondlllon of Knuhah lllix."— JMily Telegraph, 
Not 38 . 1 *H 6 . 

polling booth, i. A temporary erection 
In which to record voles nt. nn election ; a 
poll ing- place. 

"Tho iiror proximity to the polling boot hi.”— Dally 
Telegraph. Nov. M, l 1 **!. 


polling-clerk, $. A clerk who assiaU 
the presiding ollleer at an election. 

• polling pence, i. pi. The same as 
Poll-tax (q.v.) 

polling placo, polling station, t. A 

place olficially appointed lor voting at an 
election. 

polling sheriff, s. The presiding officer 

at an election. (Scofcft.) 

pol lin'-i a, 3 . [Named after Cyrua Pollinia. 
professor o*f botany at Verona.] 

/>< t. : A genus of Grasses, tribe Andropo- 
goneic. Pollinia eriapoda Is much used in 
the sub-llimalnynn regions for the construc- 
tion of swing bridges and as cattle fodder. It 
yields a fibre made into string in the region 
cast of the Jumna. 

pol lin lf'-or ous, cl [I>at. pollen , genit, 
polhnis — pollen, and fnro — to bear, to pro- 
duce.) Producing pollen. 

pol lin'-i um (pi. pol-lin'-i-a), s. [Pol- 
len.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The pollen masses of Asclepiada- 
ce» ami Orehiduceae. 

pol lin-o’-di um, s. [Lat. pollen , genlL 
polhnis; Gr. eTfia? (cidos) = form, and Ut. 
suit, -iim.] 

Bot. : De Bary’s name for what he believes 
to be a male organ in Pyrenomycetous Fungals. 

pol'-lin-dse, CL [Lat. pollen, genit. poUin(it); 
Eng. an tf. -wc.] The same as Pollinar (q.v.). 

pol -U-wig, pol -H wog, * pol wy glc, S. 

[Finit element Eng. poll, ns in tadpole; second, 
wig, as in ear«*i(/ (q.v.).] A tadpole. (J5ur- 
roughs : Pepacton , p. 202.) 

pol -lock, pol' lack, s. [Gael. poUag = tha 
whiting; lr. jiuiloV-l 

Ichlhy. : Gadus pollachius, common on tha 
British coasts. It is about the size of the 
Coal fish. Three dorsals are present; tha 
lower jaw is much longer than the upper, and 
the tad is forked. The flesh is much superior 
to that of the coal fish, and the young aro 
often sold for whiting, to which, however, 
they arc not nearly equal in flavour. 

•• Some linyo filing pollack have corns to hand."— 
Field, April •», 1885. 

pol lu’- 9 ltc, 5 . [Lat. Pollux , genit. Potfu- 
t<w) = Pollux (q.v.) ; suff. -itr (Min.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring with 
Castorite (q.v.), in the granite of the island of 
Elba. Hardness, (5*5 ; sp. gr. 2*001 ; lustre, 
itreou 9 on fractured surfaces, but dull ex- 



fornmla, (SKO.AloO^SiO.j + J1IO, where Uia 
principally ciesium. 

pol lute', v.t. [Lat. pollutus, pa. par. of polluo 
= to defile, to pollute, from a prefix poh (of 
which the older forms were jv>r- or jmrt-) = 
towards, ami fuo = to wash ; lutum =mu«l.J 
!. To make foul or unclean ; to taint, to 
defile, to soil. 

“With their proper blood. Imbued *n.t polluted their 
ovne htuwlet auu inutuUMA.’* — tirafton: Chronicle ; 
f.'du*ird JV. (nil. lo). 

2. To corrupt or destroy tho moral purity 
of; to taint, to contaminate. 

“The very relation of which I* •ufllcli'lit l ot^ollute 
Ihn i-iireT UiAt hoars them."— Pt-ynne : l UUtrio- 
MutOx, III. A 

3 . To violate by Illicit sexual intercourse; 
lo debauch, to dishonour, to ravish. 

4. To render unclean or unfit for sacred 
services or uses. 

" Neither ehnll ye pollute th* holy thing" of th« 
chlhirt'ii ol ]*niel. — A umbert in ill. XL 

•pol Into', c I . [Ut. iwllutus.) [POI.LITTK, t».) 
Polluted, defiled, d Mlmnoured. 

" Pollute with iluful blame. ' Hilton : .\atirity. 

p5l lut' 6tl, ;>i. 7 >ar. ora. (Pollute, c.) 

p6l lflt* 8d \$, ndv. [Eng. ix>ilutfil ; dy.) 
With pollution ; in n state of pollution. 

p61 lut* 6d ndss, s. [Eng. pdlutcd ; -myr] 
l he qualit y nr Htnto of being polluted ; pollu- 
tion. defilement. 

pol lut* or, * p61 lut’ or, •. [Eng. pollute, 
v. ; *er.] one who pollutes, defiles, or pro- 
fanes; n defile r. (Bale: Eng. Votaries, pL ii.) 


boll, b<fr ; poilt, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hln, bcn<?h ; go, 6cm ; thin, thU ; sin, n? ; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist. Trig. 
-cUn, -tlon = shan. -tion, -aion - shun ; -{ion, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = h?!, dfll. 
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polluting— polyarchy 


pol lut' mg, pr. par. or a. [Pollute, v.] 

*pol lut'-irig-ly, adv. [Eng. polluting ; -ly.] 
In a manner to pollute ; so aa to pollute. 

pol lu-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pollutionem, 
accns. ofpollutio = a polluting, from pollutus , 
pa. par. of polluo= to pollute (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of polluting or defiling; defile- 
ment. 

2. The state of being polluted or defiled ; 
unclean ness, impurity, defilement. 

" Before hia sister shouhl her body stoop 
To such abhorr'd pollution 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 11 4. 

S. That which pollutes or defiles. 

4. The emission of semen at other times 
clian during coition. 

II. Jewish Ritual : Legal or ceremonial 
uncleanness, which disqualified a person for 
intercourse with his fellow- men, or rendered 
a place or thing unfit for sacred uses. 

'* Their strife pollution brings 
Upon the temple.'' Milton : P. L., xiL *55. 

Pol lux, s. [Gr.] 

1. Class. Antiq. : The son of Leda, and twin 
brother of Castor. 

2. Asfrori. : One of the two bright stars in 
the constellation Gemini. Once it was red, 
now it is orange. 

3. Meteor . ; [Castor and Pollux!. 

4. Min. : The aame as Pollucite (q.v.). 

po’-lo, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. from Tibet 
pulu = a ball.] A game resembling hockey, 
but played on horseback. It was played by 
the Emperor Manuel Comnenns about the 
middle of the twelfth century. It was intro- 
duced iuto England in 1S71. It has since 
then become a very popular game, particularly 
in that country, though not greatly go in 
ting. 

p8l o-natse, *pol-6-nese\ *. [Fr. = 

Polish.] ^ 

*L Ord. Lang. : The Polish language. 

II. Technically : 

1. Dress: An article of dress for ladies, con- 
•isting of a body and short skirt made in one. 

"This polonaise, worn with a plain or fancy velvet 
skirt, mikes a nice visiting gown ."—Daily Telegraph. 
Dec. 6, 13S5. 

2. Music: The same as Polacca (1) (q.v.). 

• pol-6-nese', s. [Polonaise.] 

po lo’-nic, po lo ni an, s. [Polonaise.] 
A greatcoat, a Polish surtout ; a dress for 
young hoys. ( Scotch .) 

" The blue polcnie that Effie made for him out of an 
auld mantle." — Scott r Heart of Midlothian, ch. v. 

t pol o noi^e, s. [Polonaise.] 

Music : A polonaise. 

po lo -ny, s. [A corrupt, of Bologna, which 
city was famous for its sausages.] A kind of 
aausage made of partly-cooked pork. 

•' He had eaten in hia youth at least three horses 
under the guise of polonies and aaveloys.'— Dickens . 
Hard Times . ch. xviii. 

polt, $. [Cf. Lat. pulto, a frequent, from pello 
= to drive ; Sw. bulla = to beat ; Eng. pelt, v.] 
A blow, a stroke ; the act of striking. 

“Give me a good poll of the head.*— Mad. HArblay: 
Cecilia, bk. li . ch. ix. 

polt, a. [Prob. for polled = shortened, squeezed 
into a lump.] (See compounds.) 

* polt-foot, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A distorted foot ; a club foot. 

“My eldest son had a polt-foot Dekker : Honest 
Whore, 12. 

B. As adj. : Having distorted feet ; club- 
footed. 

" What's hecome of . . . the polt-foot stiukhard. her 
husband?'*— Ben Jonson : Poetaster, iv. ?. 

* polt footed, a. The same as Polt- 
foot, «. 

“ To escape this f>ott-footed philosopher.**— Ben 
Jonson: Masque ; Mercury 1'mdicated. 

pol troon’, "pol trowne, *pal troon, 
" pol tron, * poul troun, * pul-trowne, 

s. & a. [Fr. pultrun — a knave, a sluggard ; 
ltul. p >lt rone, from poltro — (1) lazy, (2) a 
varlet, a coward ... a bed or conch ; the 
meaning is thus a sluggard, one who loves his 
bed ; Ital. poltro is for polstro, from Ger. polster 
= a bolster (q.v.) ; !>p. poltron = a coward ; 
ltal. polt rare, polt ri re , jfultronrpgiare = to play 
the coward, to lie idly or lazily in bed.] 


A As su*tt. : An arrant coward ; a dastard ; 
a contemptible mean-spirited fellow. 

“Patience is for poltroons, such ts he." 

Shakes p. : 3 Henry **/., t L 

B. As adj. ; Cowardly, dastardly, base, con- 
temptible. 

pol troon -er-y, * pol-troon’-ry, * poul- 
troun-er-ie, s. [Eng. poltroon ; -ery ; Fr. 
poltronie.] Cowardice, want of spirit. 

" Many . . . had very cheaply earned a reputation 
for courage by sneering at hia poltroonery. “—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng , cn. xvii. 

"pol troon-Ish, a. [Eng. poltroon; -ish,] 
Resembling a poltroon ; cowardly, dastardly, 
contemptible. 

* pol-troon-ry, s. [PoLTnooNERY.] 

pol-ver-m,p6r-ver-Ine,s. [Ital. polverino , 
from Lat. pulvis = dust.] Glass - makers’ 
asbe3 ; the calcined ashes of a plant brought 
from the Levant and Syria. 

po ly, po'-ley, s. [Lat. polium, from Gr. 
ttoAio*' (potion), from 7roAios (pottos) = white.] 

Bot. : A labiate plant, Teucrium Polium. It 
is an evergreen shrub, growing in southern 
Europe. Golden Poly ia Teucrium aureum ; 
Mountain Poly is Bartsia alpi&a ; Yellow Poly, 
Teucrium Jlavescens. 

pol y-, pref. [Gr. ttoXC (polu), nent. siog. of 
7 toAvs (polus) — much, many.] A prefix fre- 
uently used with words derived from the 
reek, and indicating multitude or multipli- 
cation. 

pol-y-a-can-thiis, s. [Pref. poly -, and Gr. 
abat'd a (akantha) = a apine.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthoplerygii, family 
Labyrinthici, with seven species, from the 
East Indian Archipelago. Some of the species 
have been domesticated on account of their 
beautiful coloration. 

pol y-a-chiir'-us, 5. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
n\vpov (achuron) — chaff, bran.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Polvachyride®. 

pol-y ach-y-rid -e-ao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
polyachyr(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. ideas.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, trihe 
Nassaviace®, 

pol y-a coiis’-tic, a. & *. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. acoustic (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Capable of multiplying or in- 
creasing sound. 

B. Assubst.: An instrument for multiplying 
or increasing sound. 

pol y-a-cous tics, s. [Poly acoustic.] The 
art of multiplying or increasing sound. 

pol y ac’ tls, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. oktIs 
( aktis) = a ray.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hyphomycetous Fun gals, 
sub-order Mucedines. Polyactis vulgaris is a 
common mould on decaying plants. 

pol-y-ad, a. [Gr. n-oAv (polu) = manv; suff. 
-ad.] 

Chem. : An element whose atomicity is 
greater than unity. 

pol -y-a-dclph, s. [Polyadelphia.] 

Bot. : One of the Polyadelphia. 

pol y-a -del -pill- s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. p -ip, and Gr. a5«A<£os ( adelphos ) = a 
brother.] 

Bot. : The eighteenth class in Linnaeus’s 
artificial system. Many stamens, in more than 
two bundles. From the difficulty of ascer- 
taining this fact, the class was suppressed by 
some Linmean botanists. Orders, Decandria 
and Polyandria. 

poff y a-del phl-an, * pol-y-a-dcl- 
phous, a. [Mod. Lat. polyadelph(ia) ; -ian, 
• ous .] 

Lot. : Combined into several masses, or as- 
semblages; having the stamens arranged in 
more than two bundles. 

pol-y-a-delph'-ite, s. TG r - trokvdSe 
(polyad'dphos) = with many brothers; suff 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A brownish-yellow variety of Garnet 
(q v.), contaiuing much sesquioxide of iron, 
protoxide of manganese, and lime. The original 
was massive. Found at Franklin, Sussex Go., 


New Jersey, LLS.A. It is included by Dam 
in hia group of manganese lime-iron garnets. 

pol-y-se' mi-a, s. [Gr. nohvaipw (poluaimos) 
= full of blood* : Gr. noKu (polu) = much, and 
alpa ( haima ) = blood.] [Hyperemia.] 

pol-y-aT-thl-a, s. [Gr. no\va\9g<;(polualtkes) 
= curing many* diseases : ttoAi) (polu) = much, 
and oA^u> (althd) = to heal.] 

Bot. : A genus of Anonacese, tribe Xylopeae. 
The wood of Polyalthiacerasoides. a large ever^ 
green tree in India and Birnnah, is prized in 
Bombay for carpentry and boat-building. 
(Manson.) The inner bark of P. longi/olia is 
said to furnish a good fibre. 

pol-y-an’-dri a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. nohvai’&pta ( poluandria ) = populousness: 
7to\ 0 (polu) = much, and a»^p (ancr^ genit. 
apfipo? (aruiros) = a man.] 

Bot. : The fourteenth class in Linnaeus's 
artificial system. Etymologically meaning 
simply that there are many stamens, yet he 
limited it to those which had those stamens 
hypogynous and free. Orders, Monogynia, Di- 
trigynia, Pentagynia, and Polygynia. 

pol y an’-dri an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. poly • 

an<ir(ia); Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] 

Botany: 

A. As adj. : Polyandrons (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : One of the Polyandria. 

pol’-y-an-dric, a. [Eng. polyandry); - ic .) 
Characterized by, or relating to, polyandry; 
practising polyandry. 

“ Polyandric societies, producing fewer member* 
av&il&ble for offence and defence, naturally gave way 
before societies having family arrangements more 
favourable to Increase."— Spencer .• Sociology (ed. 18S5), 
L 65 L 

por-y-8n-drist, s. [Eng. polyandry); -wf.) 
One who practises polyandry. 

“Phrenological description of Polyandrist, ff— Mar- 
shall : Phrenologist among the Todas. p. 223L 

pol y-8n -drous, a. [Mod.Lat.po/t/a7wir(ta); 

Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 

]. Bot. : Having more stamens than twenty 
inserted in the receptacle. 

2. Anthrop.: Polyandric (q.v.). 

" Our British forefathers, who are known to h&r* 
been poly and rous." ^Marshall : Phrenologist among 
the Todas, p. 222. 

pol y aJi-dry, s. [Polyandria.] 

A nthrop. : The marriage of one woman to 
several men at once. Spencer (Sociology (ed. 
1SS5), i. C45) traces several forms of it. He 
considers each form an advance on its pre- 
decessor : (1) one wife has several unrelated 
husbands, and each of the husbands has other 
unrelated wives ; (2) the uurelated husbands 
have but one wife ; (3) the husbands are re- 
lated ; (4) the husbands are brothers. Tha 
custom is still widely spread in the East. 
Caesar (de Bell. Gall., v. xiv.) found it in 
Britain on his arrival. Tacitus (Germ.., xx.) 
has been cited as an authority that the ancient 
Germans practised polyandry, but Lubbock 
(Orig. Civil., 1SS2, p. 139) does not consider 
the passage conclusive. M‘Lennau ( Prim. 
Mar., p. ISO) gives a long list of tribes which 
he regards as polyandrous. 

“The revolting practice of polyandry prevail* 
throughout the interior of Ceylon, chiefly among th# 
wealthier classe-i."— 7>Mne»ir Ceylon led. 1559}, LL 15*. 

* pol -y-anth, s. [Polyanthus.] 

Bot. : A Polyanthus (q.v.). 

pol-y-an -the^, s. [PoLtANTHEs.] 

pol y an’-tbus, s. [Pref. p<Ay-, and Gr. av9oi 

(anthos) = a flower.] 

Hart. : A variety of the Oxlip Primrose, 
Primula elatior. Flowers in clusters, brownish 
red in colour. A favunrite garden plant. 

polyanthus narcissus, s. 

Hort. : Narcissus Taczetta. 

* pol y-arch ISt, s. [Eng. polyarcJi(y); -is?.] 
One who advocates or supports the system of 
polyarchy. 

“ Plato was no p^dyarchlst, bnt a monarchist.** — Cud- 
xcvrth : Ini ell. System, p. 40S. 

*pol-y-ar-chy, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
np\V (arche) = rule, government.] Govern- 
ment by many, either of a class, as aristo- 
cracy, or of the many, as democracy. 

" He absolutely denied ... a polyarchy or mundan* 
aristocracy "—Cudxcorth : Intel f. System, pi UL 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, nnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a , qu — kw. 
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p5l y ar-gitc, s. [Pref. poly-; Gr. apyt* 
(m</os) = sparkling, and snff. -ite (Min.)*] 

3/in. : A mineral occurring in lamellar 
masses at Tunaberg, Sweden. Hardness, 4 ; 
ap. gr. 2'7GS. Snp]>osed to be an altered 
anorthite (q.v.). The analyses appear to 
justify its reference to the Finite group of 
pseudomorpha, where Dana places it. 

pol y ar'-gyr Ite, s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
orgy rite (q.v.).] 

3fin. ; A name given by Sandberger to an 
Isometric mineral found at Wolfacb, Baden. 
Hardness, 2*5 ; sp. gr. G'974 ; lustre, metallic ; 
colour and streak, black to blackish-gray ; 
malleable. Compos. : sulphur, 14*47 ; anti- 
mony, 7*37 ; silver, 7STG = 100. 

pol y-ar' thriis, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
apBpo v ( arthron ) = a limb.) 

Zool. : A genus of Botifera, family Ilyda- 
tinca. It has a single eye on the neck, six 
pinniform processes on each side of the body ; 
foot wanting. 

pol y-a-tom - 10 , a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
atomic (q.v.).] 

Chem.: A term applied to elements which 
contain more than one atom in their mole- 
cules. 

pol y au-tog'-ra-phy, 5. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. autography (q.v.).] The act or process 
of multiplying copies of one’s own handwrit- 
ing or of manuscripts, by printing from stoue. 
It is a kind of lithography. 

pol-y bas’-ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. basic 
(q.v.).J 

Chan.: A term applied to acids in winch 
two or more atoms of hydrogen can be dis- 
placed by metals when presented to them in 
the form of hydrates. 

pol y-ba'-sitc, *. (Pref. poly- ; Gr. 0a<m 
(toi-vis) = a base, and suflf. -itc (3/tn.); Gcr. 
polyhnsit. ] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in thin tabular 
or abort prisms, also massive. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic. Hardness, 2 to 3 ; ap. 
gr. 6**214 ; lustre, metallic ; colour, iron-black, 
in thin fragments cherry-red ; atreak, black. 
Compos, : a sulpliarseu-antimonitc of silver 
and copper, the arsenic and antimony varying 
in amount. Found iu many silver mines. 

po lyb l a, 5. (Fern, of Gr. ttoAv/Skk (polu- 
bios) = with much life or vigour : ttoAu ( polu ) 
= much, and 0i !os (6w$) = life.) 

Kntom. : A genus of Vespidae. Several 
apecics exist in South America. 

po lyb-i-us, s. [Gr. ttoAv^kk (po/uMos).] 
(PoLYBIA.) 

Zool. : A genus of Brachyourous Crusta- 
ceans, family Portunida*. Polybius hmsloivii, 
the Nipper-crab, about two inches long, is 
brand in the English Channel far from land. 

po lyb 6 rl -naa, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. polybor - 
( u.s) ; Lat. tem. pi. adj. sutr. - ina % ) 

Omith. : Carn earns ; a sub-family of Fal- 
roniihe, with two genera, Poly horns and 
Ibycter. Sharpe adds also Serpentarins 
sn<l Parinina. The two outer toes aro joined 
to t lie middle toe by a membrane. 

po lyb-o roi'-dca, (Mod. Lat. polybor(us), 
and Gr. (eidos) = form.] 

Omith. : A genus of Acci pit rinse, with two 
apeeies from Africa and Madagascar. Poly- 
buroides typicus is the Banded Gyumogenc. 

1>0 lyb or U8, s. (Gr. no\vp6pos (poluboros) 
= much devouring.) 

Omith.: Oaracnra ; the typical genua nf 
the Polybortme (q.v.), with two species rang- 
ing over South America, and to California ami 
Florida. Tlie beak Is compressed above, 
lower mandible entire and obtuse; cere large 
and covered with hairs; cheeks and throat 
naked ; crop woolly. 

pol y car' po ro, n. pi (Mod. Lat. jvly- 
carp(ioi); Lat. fern. pi. adj. soil. -err.) 

Ii‘t. : A tribe of Cnryophyllft<r;c. 

pol $ car pol lar y, a. [Pref. jwly-, and 

Eng. carpcUary (q. v.). | 

Hot. (Of a pistil ): Having more than three 
Carpels. 

p<5l y car' pic, a. (Poi.voAiiroira.) 


pol y-car'-pon, s. (Ncut. of Gr. m>Aexapfro« 
(pol ukarpos) = rich In fruit, fruitful : Gr. ttoAu 
= much, ami Gr. * aptros (fcarpos) = fruit.] 
Hot.: All-seed; a genus of lUecebraccrc 
( Lindley ), of Caryophyliete (Sir Joseph Hooker). 
Annual herbs, with whirled leaves and scanous 
stipules; sepals five-keeled ; petals five, small ; 
stamens three to five ; style short, trifid ; cap- 
sule three -valved, with many seeds. Known 
species six. One, I'olycarjnn tctraphyllum, a 
small prostrate plant, is found iu sandy and 
waste places in the south of England. 

pol-y car pous, t pol- y- car- pic, a. 

[PoLYCARPOS.) 

Botany: 

1. Having many distinct carpels or fruits in 
each flower. 

2. Having the power of bearing fruit many 
times without perishing. Called also Syehno- 
carpous. 

pol y-jen’-tri das, $. pi. (Mod. Lat. poly- 
centr(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii, with 
two gcuers, Polyccntrus and Monocirrlius, 
from the Atlantic rivers of tropical America. 
Body compressed, deep, and scaly ; no lateral 
line ; dorsal and anal long, with muneroua 
well -developed spines ; teeth feeble ; pseudo- 
branchiae hidden. 

poly-^en'-trus, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
Ktvrpov (kentron) = a point, ft prickle.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of Polycentridre 
(q.v.), containing oue or two species of small 
insectivorous Ashes. 

*pol y-$eph’-al iat, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
K€<t>aAri (kephalej = a head.] Oue who has many 
beads or rulers. 

" Po1yeeph*tUttt burdened with many he#da.“— Ouu~ 
den : Tear i of the Church, p. $41. 

pol-y-^cpb’-al-ous, n. (Gr. ttoAW^oAoc 
(polukephulos) = many-headed.) (PoLYCErn- 
A LIST.) 

Hot. : Having many heads. Applied to 
plants having a groat number of capitules ; 
to fruits coming from ovaries which have 
many organic tops, as of Abutilon ; to mush- 
rooms, the ramous stipes of which bear many 
pilei, as in Agaricvs polyephalus ; end to the 
ramous hairs, the branches of which termi- 
nate each by a smaller head, as in Croton jteni- 
cillatum. 

po ly9’~cr-a, s. (Gr. itohvKepus (polukeros) = 
many -horned : ttoAu (j?olu ) = many, and 

K«pa 9 (krras)= a horn.] 

Zool. : A genus of Doridm (q.v.), from Nor- 
way, Britain, and the Red .Sea, within tide- 
nmrks, and in deep water on corallines. The 
spawn is strap-shaped, and coiled on atones, 
in July and August. 

pol y chce’ ta, s. pi. (Gr. ttoAux<uY»)« (polu- 
chaites ) = will? much hsir: Gr. ttoAOs (polus) 
= much, and O'haite) = hair.) 

Zool. : An order of Annelids, sub-class Clue- 
topmla. It includes the Tubieola and Errant ia. 

* pol y choo ran y, * pol v col ran lc, 

s. (Gr. noXvKoipaviy (pohiKoironn), from 
TroAiMotpavos (polukoiranos) = wide-ruling: 
ttoAv< (polus) ~ many, and >cocparos ( koiranos ) 
= a ruler.] A government of many chiefs or 
princes. 

"The world would l*c n pot ychir ratty or aristocracy 
of Gods ' — Cudwvrth Intel/. St/tletn, ]t. 111. 

pol y Chord, a. & $. [Pref. j^oly-, and Eng. 
chord (q.v.).] 

Music: 

A. As adj.: Having many chords or strings. 

B. ,4a substantive : 

1. An instrument with ten strings, rcsom* 
bling thi* double bass without a neck. 

2. An octave-coupler. 

pol y-chor i on, *. fPref. poly-, and Or. 
Xwpioe (chorion) — place ('.''). , 

Pvt. : A pidycarpous fruit, like Hint of Ra- 
nunculus. 

"pol y-clir6st f s. [Pref. and Gr. 

\pr)(T T<K (eAr* to>) =: goiwj ; Fr. ]M ’tffhrrdr ] 
Vhnrm. : A t» rm furinerlv appli-d tn m-vi ral 
medic nes mi account of the nmiicn us \ irtues 
they were supposed to possess. (< \nhy,) 

' polychrost salt, s. 

('hem.: S/il] lychr,.it‘n, p<»ta.sslc sulphate. 


pol y chro -l litc, s. (Pref. poly- ; Gr. xp&i 
(e/iroa) =• colour, aud AiGos (litkos)~ atone ; 
Ger. potyc/iroi/Lf/i.) 

3/ in. ; A variety of IMnite (q.v.), found In 
six-sided prisms without cleavage; pseudo- 
morphoufi. Hardness, 3 to 3*5 ; lustre, greasy ; 
colour, blue, green, brown, brick-red. Found 
at Krageroe, Norway, in gneiss. 

pol -y chro i§m, s. (Pref. poly-, aud xp»* 
(chros) — colour.] 

Crystallog. : The same aa Pleocukoism. 

pol y Chro lte, s. (Tref. poly-; Gr. xp^ 
(c/irou) = a colour, aud Eng. sutf. -itc.] [Saj-- 

FRANIK.) 

pol y-chro-mftt'-ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and 
ling, chromatic (q.v.).] Exliibiting a variety 
of colours ; coloured with various tints. 


polychromatic-acid,*. (Polychromio- 
acid.) 

pol' y-chrome, s. & a. [Trcf. poly-, and Gr. 
XpwMa (cAroroa) = colour.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : A variety of colours ; work 
executed in several colours ; a picture executed 
in various colours. Anciently applied to a 
atatue coloured to imitate nature. 

"Thta sudden tnuisforumtioa l»to the realms of 
dazzling polychrome."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 158&. 
II. Technically: 

1 . ehem. : (.Esculin). 

1 Min. : The same as PYitOMonpHrrR(q.v.X 

B. As adj. : Having several nr many colours; 
exhibiting a variety of colours ; executed in 
polychrome. 

polychrome-printing, s. Tho art of 

printing in one or more colours at ouce. 

pol y- chrom'-ic, a. [Eng. po!yckrom(c) ; -ic.) 
The same as Polychboaiatio (q.v.). 


poly chromic-acid, polychromatic- 
acid, s. IAloetic-acio.] 


pol' y-chro my, (Polychrome.) The art 
of colouring statuary to imitate nature, or 
particular buildings, in harmonious, prismatic, 
or compound tints. Both arts were practised 
by the nations of sntiquity to a considerable 
extent, ami from a very early period. The 
earliest Greek statues show traces of colour, 
and their public buildings and temples were 
richly decorated with colour. The object of 
polychromy is to heighten the e fleet of archi- 
tectural decoration. Many beautiful examples 
still exist in our cathedrals and some parish 
churches. 


* pol-y-chro'-ni-ous, a. [Pref. poly-, and 
Gr. .\p6rov (cAronos) = time.] Enduring 
through a long time ; chronic. 

pol y cla'-dy, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. *Aa5oc 

(klados) — a young shoot.) 

Dot. : Tlica (q.v.). 

pol-y-cli -num, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
kMi 7j (kline) = n couch.) 

Zool. : A genus of Botryllida* (q.v.), with 
seven species, from Britain, India, the Red 
Sea, &c. Covering gelatinous or cartilaginous, 
variable in f irm, groups of individuals ten to 
160, at unequal distances. 

pol y 900 ' [Pref. and Gr. *<nAia 

(bnlia) = tho belly ; koiAos (koilos) = hollow.) 

Pahvant. : A g< nu« of Rugose Corals, family 
Staiiridie. From the Permian. 


pol y c5n 1C, n. [Pref. jm/v*, and Eng. eonfc 
(q.v.). J Pertaining to, or based iijwm, many 
cones. 

polyconic projection, s. A projection 
or development of the earth’s surface, or of 
a portion of it, which supposes uieli parallel 
of latitude to be represented on a plane by tho 
development of 0 cone having the parallel 
for its base, and Its vertex In the point where 
n tangent at the parallel intersects the earth's 
axis. This projection ill l**rs from the conic 
in so pjm sing a d 1 licit' nt cono for each parallel, 
while the latter assumes but one cono for the 
whole map. (U rt/cr.) 

p5l y o5t ^1 6 d6n, $. [Pref. p>ly-, and 
J aig. ••'/»' 01 («pv.).J 

/> t. : A plant with more than two cotyle- 
dons. [Pui vroi \ i.um»noI‘s.] 


boil, ; V 6 \it, J6\vl ; cat, 90II, cliorua, 9hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, thia ; »ln, n^ ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, oyist. ph — C 
-clan, -tinn - shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -|lon, -§ion - 2hun- -clous, -tious, -sious shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, 
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pol-y-cot-yl-e'-dou oiis, a. [Pref. poly -, 

am) Eng. cotyledonvns (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having more than two cotyledons. 
Examples, the Conifer*, the Bnragineous 
genus Amsinckia, and the Cruciferous one 
Lepidium. 

pol y-cot-yl-e'-don-jr, s. [Eug. polycoty- 
ledon; • y .] 

Bot. : Accidental increasa in the number of 
cotyledons. 

* pol-yc'-ra-9y, s. [Gr. troAvs (polus) = many, 
and *paT€<u (krate 6) = to rule.] Government 
by many ; polyarchy. 

poly-crase, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. *pd<ns 
(krasis) = a mixture ; Ger. polykras.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in crystals in the granite of the island of 
Hitteroe, Norway, associated with gadolinite, 
orthite, &c. Hardness, 5*5 ; sp. gr. 5*09 to 
6*12 ; lustre, on fresh fractures very bright; 
colour, black ; streak, brown ; fracture, con- 
choidal. Compos. : according to Rammels- 
berg, a titanate with a niobate of yttria, erbia, 
the sesquioxidea of cerium, uranium, and iron. 
The crystallized polycrase contained 4*17 per 
cent, of fcantalic acid. 

pol y crot'-lc, a. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. *po to« 
(krotos) — a sound produced by striking.] 
Physiol . (Of the pulse): Having a primary 
and two secondary crests in the pulse wave. 

pol y-^ys-ti'-na, pol y-9is-tl'-na, s. pi. 

[Pref. poly-, and Gr. kw ti$ ( kustis ) = a bladder. ] 

1. Zool. : A anb-orderof Radiolaria, placed by 
'Wallich in hia Herpnemata. They are low 
In the scale of Radiolaria. They have a 
siiiceona skeleton, generally globular, variously 
trellised, and composed of two or three basket 
balls, supported or separated by few or many 
radiating spicules commencing from a central 
base or omphalostyle. In life the skeleton is 
enveloped in a delicate filmy investment of 
sarcode, with abundant sarcoblasts or ovulea. 
The Polycystina are microscopic, and marine. 

2. Paloront. : From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. Various tertiary deposits, especially 
Barbadnes earth, contain their flinty shells 
abundantly. 

pol y-9ys'- tine, pol-y-cis'-tlne, * [Poly- 
cyst i.va.] Any individual of the Polycystina 
(q. v.). 

pol-y-dac'-t^l-ism, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
SdKTvXas (daktulos) = a finger.] Tha state or 
condition of having many fingers. ( Darwin : 
Descent of Man, p. 37.) 

pol y de§'-mid-ae, s. pi (Mod. Lat. poly- 
desm(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufT. -idee. ] 

Zool. : A fa mily of Millepedes (Cliilognatha), 
having tha body flattened like the Scolopen- 
diid®, and soft. The insertion of tho limbs is 
separated by a distinct sternal piece. Gener- 
ally there are about twenty segments of tha 
body, and no eyes. Found chiefly under bark. 

pol y-de^'-mus, s. [Gr. TroA«-Se<r/*os (polu- 
dcsnios) = fastened with many bonds: ttoAj’s 
( polus)= many, and Seo-p os ( desmos ) = a bond.] 
Zool. : The typical genua of Polvdesmid® 
(q.v.). Polydesmus complanatus is British. 

pol y dip'-Sl-a, s. (Gr. TroAvStyias (polu- 
dipsios) = very thirsty : no\ v% (polus) = much, 
and Stya (dipsa) = thirst] 

Pathol. : Insatiable thirst. 

pol y dym’-itc, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
Sifivfjios (didumos) — twofold, twain.] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, found in octa- 
hedrons, frequently twinned polysyntheti- 
cally, and also massive. Hardness, 4*5; sp. 
gr. 4*808 to 4‘S1G ; lustre, brilliant metallic ; 
colour, light-gray. Compos. : sulphur, 41*00 ; 
nickel, 54*30; cohalt, 0*63; iron, 3*98=100. 
The calculated formula is Ni4S 5 , which re- 
quires, CJlphur, 40*55; nickel, 59*45 = 100. 
Found at Grunau, in Westphalia. 

pol-y-e'-dric, pol-y-e'-dron, &c. [Poly- 

iiedric, Polyhedron’, &c.] 

pol y em'-bry o nate, pol y em bry- 

on -ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. embryomte. 

embryonic.] 

Bot.: Consisting of, or having, many em- 
bryos. 


polycotylodonous— polygen 


pol-y-em-bry on y, *. [Pref. poly-; Gr. 
ipfiavov (embruon) = an embryo, and Eng. 
sum -y.] 

Bot. : The development within the testa of 
the seed of more than ona embryo. It occurs 
not unfrequently in tha orange and the hazel 
nut, and is very common in tha Conifer®, tha 
Cycadace®, tha onion, and the mistletoe. 

pol-y-er-gus, s. [Gr. voKvepyo 5 (poluergos) 
= hard-working: ttoAu (po/u) = much, and 
epyov (ergon) — work.] 

Entom. : A genus of Formicid®, containing 
the Arnazon-ant (q.v.). 

pol-jf-e-then'-ic, a- [Pref. poly- ; Eng. 
ethc n(e), and snff. -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining ethene oxide. 

polycthenic-aleohols, $. pi. 

C/«eni.: Poly etliylenic-alcoliols. Bodies which 
contain two or more atoms of ethene oxide 
combined with one molecule of water, as di- 

ethenic alcohol = } H 2 0. They are 

obtained by heating* ethene oxide with water 
or glycol in sealed 
tubes. 

pol' -y- foil, s. 

[Prefi poly-, and 
Lat. folium = a 
leaf.] 

Arch. : An or- 
nanieut formed 
by a moulding 
disposed in a 
number of seg- 
ments of circles. 

po lyg'-a-la, a polyfoil. 

[Lat., from Gr. tto- 

KuyaAov (polugalon) — milkwort. Named from 
its reputed effects on cattle feeding upon it.] 
Bot. : Milkwort ; the typical genus of Poly- 
galace® (q.v.). Flowers irregular. Two inner 
sepals, wing-shaped and petaloid ; stamens 
combined by their claws with the filaments, 
the lower one keeled. Ovary* two- celled, two- 
seeded, seeds downy, crested at the bilum. 
Known species 200, from temperate and 
tropical Cuuutriea. Poly gala senega is an im- 
portant species of tha United States, with erect 
simple tufted stems, about one foot high, and 
terminal racemes of small white flowers. 
The root, which is woody and contorted, 
about a half inch in diameter, is the famous 
Snake Root, Senega or Senaka Root of this 
country, once considered a cure for 6iiake bites, 
but really i*ossessing valuable medicinal prop- 
erties. It is stimulating, diurectic, and in 
large doses emetic aud purgative, and is used 
in cauirrlis, rheumatisms, low fevers, Ac. It has 
from time immemorial been used by the Indians 
as a cure for 6uake bites. An infns.ou of P. 
rubella, another native of the United States, 
is very bitter, and is used as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, aud in larger doses as a diaphoretic. P. 
Charrurbuxus from Europe, P. semguinea and 
P. purpurea from North America, P. paniculata 
from the West Indies, P. serpentaria from the 
Cape, and P. crotalarioides from the Himalayas, 
are emetic, purgative, and dinrectic. P. 
Poaya from Brazil, P. glandulosa, and P. 
scoparia from Mexico, are emetic. P. thesioides, 
from Chili, is diuretic. F. tinctoria , from 
Arabia, is there used in dyeing, and the 
Javanese P. venenosa is poisonous. 

po -lyg-a-la'*9e-fe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat poly - 
gal(a) ,* Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. area ».] 

Bot.: Milkworts; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Snpindales. Shrubs or herbs, 
sometimes twining. Leaves simple, exstipu- 
late. Flowers generally racemose, pedicels 
with three bracts ; sepals five, very irregular, 
three exterior and two (the wings) interior, the 
latter usually petaloid. Petals three or five, 
one, the keel, larger; stamens eight or four, 
usually combined in a tube, split on one side. 
Ovary superior, compressed, two- or three- 
c.elled, with one, rarely two ovules iu each. 
Style one, stigma simpie. Fruit fleshy, coria- 
ceous or drupaceous, winged or apterous, 
with pendulous seeds. Distribution world- 
wide; known genera 19, species 495 (Bindley); 
genera 15, species 400 (Sir Joseph Hooker). 

po lyg'-a-lin, s. [Mod. Lat polygal(a); -in 
(Client.). ] [-S e N EC in.] 

pol'-y-gam, s. [Polyouiia.] 

Bot. : Any plant belonging to the Linn®an 
class Polygamia. 



pol-y gam'-a-rln, s. [Mod. Lat. polyg(ala ) ; 
Lat. amar(a), and -in (CTtm.).] 

Chem. : A name applied to the bitter, crys- 
talline substanca which remains when tha 
alcoholic extract of Poly gala amara ia treated 
with ether. 

pol-y-ga'-nn-a, s. pi. [Polyoamv.] 

Bot. : The twenty-third class iu Linnaus'a 
artificial arrangement. It contained plants 
having male and hermaphrodite, or female and 
hermaphrodite, or male, female, and her- 
maphrodite flowers all together on tha same 
plant. Orders, Monoecia and Dicecia. 

pol-y- ga'-mi-an, a. & s. [Polyoamla.] 

Botany : 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to tha 
class Polygamia. 

B. As subst. : Any plant belonging to the 
class Polygamia. 

* pol-$r-gam'-ic-al-l$f, adv. [Eng. poly- 
gam(y); -ical; - ly .] In a polygamous manner, 
or with a tendency towards polygamy. 

■'Suppose the family groups polj/gamically pos- 
sessed. — Dickem : Uncommercial Traveller, xx. 

po lyg a mist, s. [Eng. polygam(y); -ist.] 
One who practises polygamy; a supporter 
or advocate of polygamy. 

“David ... so great a poly gamut. ’—IJarnmond .* 
Works, L 602. 

* po-lyg'-a-mize, r.i. [Eng. polygam(y); 
•ice.) To practise polygamy. 

“O luBtfull soule. first to polygamize." 

Sylvetter : Handy Craftt . 693. 

po-lyg -a-mous, a. (Eng. polygam(y); -aus.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Of the natura of polygamy; pertaining 
to or characterized by polygamy. 

2. Practising or supporting polygamy; 
having a plurality of wive*. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Belonging to or having the charac- 
teristics of the class Polygamia (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : Very many mammals are polyga- 
mous, and Linn®us (Syst. Kalurce, ed. 10th, 
t. 15) notes that the seals keep up a kind of 
harem (“ gyuaoeum ex plurimis feminis sibi 
associatis "). Nearly all the Galiin® are po- 
lygamous. Tha domestic cock is a well- 
known example. 

po-lyg'-a-my. * po-lyg-a mie, $. [Fr. 

polygamic, from Lat. polygamia, from Gr. 
TToAvya^ta (polugamia) : Gr. iroAv? (polus ) = 
many, and -ya/nos (games) — a marriage.] 

A nth rap: The practice or condition of having 
a plurality of wives or husbands at the sama 
time. It is commonly applied to polygyny 
(q.v.), but, strictly speaking, it should include 
polyandry (q.v.) as well. It is forbidden by 
law in all Christian countries, hut exists in 
America among tha Mormons, who have re- 
vived the polygyny of patriarchal times. 

pol'-y-gar t [ Polio ar.] 

* pol'-y-gar-chy, s. [Tormed from Gr. 
no\v<: (polus) = many, and dp\rj (orche) = rule, 
by confusion with oligarchy .] Government by 
many; polyarchy. 

pol-jf-gas'-tri an, a, & s. (Polvoastbica.) 
The same as Polyoastric (q.v.). 

pol-y-gas'-trie, o. & s. [Polygastrica.] 

A. As adj. : Having or appearing to hava 
many stomachs ; pertaining or belonging to 
the Polygastrica (q.v.). 

* B. As subst. . An animal having or appear- 
ing to have many stomachs. 

* pol-$f gas'-tri-ca, s. pi. [Gr. ?roA<’s (polus) 

— many, and ydcmip (gaster) = the stomach.] 

Zool.: A division of Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, 
corresponding to the modern Infusoria, except 
that many of its genera have l*en transferred 
to the vegetable kingdom. The name Poly- 
gastrica was given from the erroneous ideaa 
that the food vacnoles (q.v.) were stomachs. 

pOl'-3f gen, s. [Polyoenesis.] 

Chem. (PI): A term applied to those ele- 
ments which unite with the monogens and 
with one another in more than one proi ortion. 
Thus, one part of hydrogen unites with ei*:bt 
parts of oxygen to form water, and with six- 
teen parts to form hydrogen dioxide. 


Jate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute r cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- x, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


poiygenosis polylialite 
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p5l ^-gen'-e sis, s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
genesis (q.v.).] 

Biol : The doctrine that living beings origi- 
nate not in one but in many cells or embryos. 

pol Jr-go-nct'-ic, Q. [Polyoenfbis.] Of or 
belonging to polygenesis (q.v.). 

pSl y-gcn'-Jo, a. [Eng., &c. polygen; -ic] 
Of or belongiag to polygen. 

polygenic-elements, a. pi. [Polyoen.] 

p<S lyg'-en i9t, s - & [Eng. polygen ; -ist.] 

A. As sufjst. : A believer in polygeny (q.v.). 

B. As adj . : Belonging to, or connected 
with, polygeny. 

"The other (view)— that Is the polygentst — It that a 
r tain number of (human] varieties or species . . . 
have been inJependeutly created In different part* ** of 
the wurld. and have perpetuated tfje distinctive 
character* u well tvs the geographical position with 
which they were originally endowed."— Prof. Flower, 
In Times. Sept. % 188 L 

po-l^g'-cn-ous, 0. [Gr. nohvycvr)* (polu- 
genes), from ttoAv? (pot us) = mnuy, and ye tot 
(genos) = a kind ; Fr. polygHt.) Consisting 
of or containing many kiuds. 

po lyg'-^n S. [Polyoenous.) 

Biol. ; The doctrine that the hnman race 
consists of several apeeiea, having different 
origins. 

* pol-y glos' sar-y, «. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eog. glossary (q.V.).] A glossary or dictionary 
in several languages. 

pol'-y-glot, * pol y-glott, a. & s. [Gr. 

iroAvyAwTTo? (poluglottos) = many- tongued : 
iroAvv (polrts) = many, and yAirra (glotta) = a 
tongue; Fr. polyglotte; Ital. poliglotto; 8p. 
poligloto .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Containing or made up of many lan- 
guages : as, n polyglot bible. 

* 2. Speaking many or various languages. 

•• Dividing the attention of their polyglot customers 
with roulette tables .' Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17. 1886. 

B. As substantive: 

• 1. A person able to apeak or understand- 
ing several languages. 

•• A polyglot, or good linguist, may bo also termed a 
Useful! learned man.* — Howell : Istlrr*. bk, 111., lot. 8. 

2. A book containing a text in several lan- 
guages; particularly a Bible containing the 
Keiiptures in several languages. [Compluten- 

6IA.V, IlEXAOLOT, IlEXAPI-A.] 

"The Biblical »pjw.ratus ha* been much enriched 
hy the publh «ttou of polyglots “ — A rchbp. A'eu/come: 
On Trans. of Bible, p, 289. 

* pol Jf-glot-tou8, a. [Polyglot. 1 Speaking 
several languages. 

** The polygloUout tribe* of America .*— Max Jf idler. 

pol ^ gl^9'-cr-fc, a. [Pref. jriy-, and Eng. 
glyceric.] Derived from or containing glycerin. 

polyglycerlc-alcohols, ». pi. 

Chan. : Polyglycerina. Compounds formed 
by the uniou of two or mote molecules of 
glycerin into a single molecule by the elimi- 
nation of a number of water molecules less by 
one than the number of glycerin moleeulcs 
which combine together, e.g., triglyccrio, 
(CslIsfoO^IlO^, formed by heating glycerin 
In a sealetl tube with monochlorhydrin. 

pol-y gly9'-er-Uis, s. pi [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. glycerin.] [PoLYaLYCF.nic-ALConoLS.] 

pol Jr gon, * pol y-gono, s. (lat poly- 
gonum, from Gr. woAvyw^ov (pologbnan) — & 

i iolygon : jroAvc (polus) =■ many, and ywn'a 
!/d/ua) = an angle; Fr. polygoae.] 

1. G’com. : A portion of a plane bounded on 
nil sides by mure than four limited straight 
lines. These lines are called side* of the 
polygon, and the points in whh h they meet 
are called vertiees of the polygon. Polygons 
»rp classified according to the number of their 
Hides or anglea. Polygons having nil their 
Hides equal are called equilateral ; those hav- 
ing all their angles enunl arc. railed equian- 
gular. Polygons which are both equilateral 
ami equiangular are called regular fmlygnna. 
Similar polygons are to one another na tbo 
squares of lin-ir bomologoiw sides. 

2. Fort. : The exterior polygon is the figure 
formed bylines connecting the angles of flic 
bastion round the work. Tho interior poly- 
gon Is tho figure formed by lines connecting 
the eeulrea ot‘ tho lmstlons all round. 


polygon of forces, *. 

Mech. : A theorem stated as follows: “If 
any number of forces acting ui»on a point be 
represented in magnitude and direction by the 
aides of a polygon taken in order, they will be 
in equilibrium, ’* or, “any side of a polygon, 
taken In reverse order, will represent the 
magnitude and direction of the resultant of 
any number of forces Bcting upon n point, 
when these forces are represented in magnitude 
and direction by the remaining sides of the 
polygon taken in direct order.” 

pol y-go-na ^e oe, t pol-y-go-ne- ?o, 
s. pi [Lat. polygou(um); Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
auff. -acecr, -etc.] 

Bot. : Buckwheats ; nn order of Hypogynons 
Exogena, alliance Silenales. Herbs, rarely 
shrubs. Leaves alternate, with stipules co- 
iiering round the stem. IOchuea.) Flowers 
ofteu in racemes. Calyx often coloured. 
Ovary generally formed by the adhesion of 
three carpels, one-celled ; ovule one, erect. 
Styles or stigmas as many as the carpels. 
Nut usually triangular ; embryo inverted. 
Tribes : Eriogoneae, Polygonete, Triplare®, and 
Brunnioheffi. Distribution, world wide. Known 
genera 29, species 490. ( Lindley .) 

po-lyg'-on-al, a. [Eng. polygon; -al.J Having 
the form of a polygon ; having many angles. 

polygonal-numbers, s. pi. [Fioukate- 

NUMBERS.) 

Pol y-go-na’-tum, s. [Pref polv-, and Gr. 
y6w(gonu), genit. yoeaTos (gonatos)sza knee. 
Named from the angled stems. Cf. also I At. 
polygonaton ; Gr. jroXuyovaToi/ (polugonaton) = 

kootrgrass.1 

Bot. : Solomon 'a- seal ; a genus of Aspara- 
gine® or Asparagese. Stem leafy; perianth 
tubular, aix-cleft, scarcely deciduous ; stamens 
distinct ; stigma one. Flowers perfect, jointed 
with the pistil. Known species about twenty, 
from both hemispheres. In the United States 
is a Bjtecies of unusual size, P. gigmtteum, 2 to 7 
fed high. There is also a t-maller epecies, 
P.biflorum. The young shoots, of /'. officinale, 
an Eurojieno apeeiea, are eattn by the Tmks 
like asparagUB. The root is white and fleaby, 
with a sweetish mncilnginous taste. It is used 
aa n popular application to bruises. The 
berries are emetic aod jmrgative. 

pol y go-nom’-c-try, s. [Eng. polygon; o 
connect., and Gr. ^<Tpoi/(mrtroa) = a measure.l 
An extension of some of the principles of 
trigonometry to the case of polygons. 

* po-lyg'-o-noiis, a. [Eng. polygon ; -ous.) 
Polygoual. 

po-lyg'-o-num, s. [Lat. polygonos, polygonus, 
polygonon, j>olygonium ; Gr. jroAK-yoi'oc (j>ol ago- 
nes), iro\vyot>ov (polygonon) = lcnotrgrass.] 

Bot. : The typical genaa of Polygonace®. 
Sepala live, sub-equal ; styles two or three ; 
fruit wingless, compressed, or triquetrous. 
Known apeeiea 150 ; distribution, world wide. 
Among the species are: Tobjgomim Bidorta , 

Common Bistort or Soakeweeu, F. vivijKirum, 
Viviparous Alpine Bistort, P. amphlbium, 
A m phi bio u a Persicaria, P. lapalhi/ollum , Pale- 
flowered, P. Persiraria, Spotted, P. mite , Lax- 
flowered, P. llydropiptr , Biting, P. minus. 
Small creeping Persicariii ; P. aviculare. 
Common Knot-grass, P. maritime m, Sea- aide 
Knot-grass. P. Convolvulus, Black -bind weed 
or Climbing Bistort, and I'.dumctorum , Couse 
Bistort. Many species are acrid. P. llyuro- 
pijvr even blistering the skin. They are often 
astringent, nnd, according to Martins, useful in 
syphilis. The leaves of P. hispUlum nre 
smoked in South America instead of tobacco; 
and it is said that those of P. aviculare are 
powerfully emetic and purgative. The Hin- 
doos give the seed a of P. barlxitum to stop 
griping In colic, and apply the leaves of P. 
nrpnlense to swellings. P. Bistortn is a good 
astringent, n decoction of It, combined with 
gentian, may be given In Intermittent fevers; 
it may be Injected In leurorrhtea, In? given ns 
n gnrgle in relaxed sore throat, or ns ii lotion 
In ulcers. P, tiv »torin la cultivated in Fmuce 
and Flanders as n dye plnnt, almost equal to 
indigo, and /’. tortwwum, an Indian species, 
js said to furnish a yellow dvc. P. umllr und 
P. polystachyum an* Witcu in l ndi:i as potherbs. 

6 s. [Lat. jfoluonnon, 

from Gr. iroAt>y«f*4K ( prdupowP ) sb knot-grasH : 
noAik ( Inins) = many, and yow (gonu) =n 
knee; Vr. polygnnie.] 

Bot. : Polygon um avicubirr, knot-grass. 

(Sjw n.trr ; p. Q., 111. v. 32.) 


* pol -y grAm, s. [Gr. jtoAvv (poIns)= many; 
sutl’. -tfrani.1 A figure consisting of mauy lines. 

pol -y-graph, s. (Gr. no^ (polus) = many ; 
anti, -irrop/*.] 

1. An instrument for making a number of 
drawings or writings simultaueoosly. 

2. A manifold writer; a copying machine. 

3. A collection of different works written 
either by one or several authors. 

pol y-grapb’-ic, pol-Jr-grAph'-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. polygraph ; -i<“, -imL] 

1. Of or iHTtaining to polygraphy: as, a 
polygraphic instrument. 

2. Done by means of polygraphy : as, a 
polygmphic writing or copy. 

po-ly&' ra-phy, s. [Polygraph.] 

* 1. Much writing; writing of many books. 

" No les* . . . ono coii»lderli.r fits polyoraphy, fcald 
mfrrtl y, • thnt lie mu»t write w hile be «lcpL' Puller: 
Worthies ; Cambridgeshire. 

* 2. The art of writing in many ciphers, or 
of deciphering the same. 

3. The art of making a number of drawings 
or writings simultaneously. 

* p6l'-y-groove, s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
groove (q.Y.).] A rifle or gun with aeverai 
grooves. 

"Greatly improved the shooting: of tho old inozzl*. 
loading ptAygroove."— Field, Jan. 9, 18M. 

* pol y grooved, a. [Pref. poly-, aud Eng. 
grooved.] Having umny grooves. 

pol'-y gyn, «. (Polygynia.) 

Bot. : A plant belonging to the order Poly- 
gynia (q.v.). 

pol-y-gyn'-I-O, «• pi [Gr. jroAvyvVau* 
f/Wu<7umitos) = Having many wives : rroAi-v 
(polus) = mauy, and yi»^ (gune) = e woman.] 
Armf. : An order in Liumuus’a artificial classi- 
fication, containing plauta with many pistils. 

pol Jr-gyn'-i-an, a. [Polyoynma.] Having 
many pistils; pertaining or belonging to the 
order Polygyuia. 

* pol-y-gyn' io, a. [Eng. potygyn(y); - ic .] 
Pertaining to or practising polygyny. 

" Th» polyyynic amviiceraent, as it decayed, con- 
tinned lonKcst in connection with the governing 
or^an izat Ion ."— Spencer : Sociology (ed. 18S51, 1. 805. 

po lyg'-yn ist, s. [Eng. polygyn(y) ; -fjf.] 
Oue who practises or ndvorntea polygyny. 

M Another exse lsfumlshed hy the Aleutian IMandere, 
who are polygynists — Spencer : Sociology (ed. 18851. L 
048. 

pol-y-gy-nce -dal (o as sh), a, [Pref. 
poly-; Gr. ynioj (gune) — a woman, and 
oi*ov (otA:os)= a house.) 

Bot. : Of or belonging to n compound fruit 
produced by the uniou of ninny pistils. 

po lyiT'-yn-ous, a. [Eng. polygyn(y); -ouj.] 
The same as Polyoynic (q.v.). 

* po-l^-yn-y. s. [roivo^M.) 

Anthrop. : The marriage by one man of 
several wives at the same time. Sjiencer con- 
siders that while polygyny has n wide range 
in time and spac*>, reports of polygynons 
societies should bo received with caution, 
since wherever polygyny exists monogamy 
co-exists, usually to a greater, aud always to 
a great, extent. (See extract.) 

Plurality of wivu*h*s every* here teedwt to N«rome 

* more or less dntlulto olaa* dtsDrictu ii . . Joining 

which fiuta with thoM furitu*hc»l toun hy the Hebrews, 
whose Judges and khig« Gideon, Di»vld. and SolomnU 
—had their *:reatiiesji ».> shown; and with On««fur. 
f)l»hed us hy extant l .antcm jv-ojdes. w ho-e |* taniatea, 
jirnuary and re-conilarv’. arv thus tUsUiiKUuhawl ; wo 
rui^y see that the eetnuiishment and maintenance of 
fHth/'jyfiy has been laryelv ihn* t>» the honour accorded 
to (t. nrtrlnalh •« a murk of strength and bravery, and 
afterward* as a mark of *o;lal status.''— //. 

Fr in So. > of. led. 1*:< l. I. 0VL 

pSl Jr hal-ito, *. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 

Iiuftfc.] 

.Ula. : A nilnernl oerurring mostly In closely 
comparted tlbreus nmnwes. Cr>siAllixition, 
necrdlng ( 0 K«niiemiiieTalogista, ortliuiluuubic, 
to utliers, oblique. lliirdiirAM, 2’5 to 3; sp. 
gr. 2*70; lustre, when fresh, some whnt real - 
ouh ; eolour aud alrenk, jvile to brick-n »; 
taste, bitter. 1‘oinpos. : sulphate «»f li ie. 

4.% 2; aulphate of in ignesia, ; aulphntr of 
potash, 28 i»; wati*r, «i*o= ion, «>orre.<p# iidiiig 
to i lie formula. |{(),S«Ud-illt i, in wliirli 11 = 
p<»tash, mngnoMlu. aud lime. Found nnHocbited 
with suit, gypsum, and anhydrite at many 
salt mines. 


boil, ptSilt. Jtfvfrl; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hln. bengh; go, ^om; tlun, this; sin, o«y ; expoot, Xenophon, exist. -Log. 

-Clan, tlan = shim, -tion, si on = shun ; -(ion, -f Lon = shun, -clous, -llous, -slous -- shus. -bio, -Uto, Ac. «= bgL dgJL 
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polyhedral— polyonomy 


pol y-ho'-dral, pol-y-he-drous, a, 

[Polyhedron.]* Having many sides, as a 
aolid body, 

polyhedral-angle, s. An angle bounded 
by three or more plane angles, having a com* 
mon vertex. 

pol y-he' dric, pol-y-ke-dric-al, a. 

[Polyhedron.] The same as Polyh'edbal 
(q.v.). 

pol-y-he'-dron, *pol y-c'-dron, s. (Pref. 
poly-, and Gr. (Spa ( hedra ) = a seat, a base.] 

1. Geom. : A solid, bounded by polygons. 
The bounding polygons are called faces; the 
liaes in which they meet are called edjjes, and 
the vertices of the polyhedral angles are called 
vertices of the polyhedron. A straight line 
joining two vertices, not in the same face, ia 
called a diagonal, and a plane passing through 
three vertices ; not in the same face, is called 
a diagonal plane. Wien the faces are regular 
polygons, the polyhedron is said to be regu- 
lar ; there are but five such polyhedrons, viz. : 
the regular tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. 

2. Optics: A polyscope (q.v.). 

pol-y-he-drous, a. [Polyhedral.] 

• pol y-his -tor, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
To-rwp ( Aisfor) = learned.] A person of great 
learning; one versed in many sciences. 


pol y-hy dric, a. [Pref. poly- : Eng. hy- 
droxyl), and sutf. -ic.] (See compound.) 

polyhydric-alcohols, s. pi 

Chet n. ; Alcohols containing more than one 
ae mi -molecule of hydroxyL 


pol-y hy drite, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
vStup ( hudor ) — water; suff. -ite (Min.).'] 

Min, : Au amorphous mineral, of a liver- 
brown colour, of somewhat doubtful com- 
position. Said to contain silica, proto- and 
aesquioxides of iron, with some alumina, &c., 
and 29 20 per cent, of water. Found at 
Breitenbrunn, Saxony. 

Pol-y-hym -ni a, s. (Lat., from 
Gr. IIoAv/ikia (PoZumnia), from 
n-oAik (pnlus) = many, and 
vp.vo<; (humnos) =a hymn.] 

1. Cfass. Antiq. : One of 
the Muses, daughter of Ju- 
piter and Mnemosyne, who 
presided over singing and 
rhetoric, aad was deemed the 
inveatress of harmony. She 
was variously represented ; 
sometimes veiled in white, 
holding a sceptre in her 
left band, and with her 
right raised up, as if ready 
to harangue. 

2. Astron. : [Asteroid, 33]. 



POLYHYMNIA. 
[Prom a statue in the 
Louvre } 


pol-y-lep l doiis, n. [Pref. poly-; Gr. A*™* 
(If pis), genit. AcjriSo* (le;tiJos) = a scale, and 
Eng. snff. -oui.] 

Bot. : Having many scales. 

pol -y-lite, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. Aiflos 
(Uthos) = stone ; Ger. polylith.] 

Min . .* A cleavable, massive black mineral, 
which from analysis appears to be a silicate of 
alumina, lime, protoxides of iron and man- 
ganese. Hardness. 6 to 6*5 ; sp. gr. 3*231. 
Dana suggests that it inay be the same as 
Hudsonite (q.v.). 

pol y-lith' i o nite, s. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
ftf/t ionite.] 

Min. : A lithium-mica found in large crys- 
tals at Kangerdluarsuk, West Greenland. 
Cootaios about 9 per cent, of lithia. 

4 po lyl'-o-gy, S. (Gr. nohvkoyia (polulogia), 
from n-oAv’s (polus) — many, and Aoyos (logos) 
= a word, a speech.] Much talkiag; talka- 
tiveness, garrulity. 

** M&ny words (battology or polylogy ) are signs of a 
fool.'*— Grainger . On Ecclesiastes, p. 115. 

* oo-lyl -6-qucnt, a. [Pref. poly-, and Lat. 

oquens, pr. par. of lotpuor = to speak.] Talk- 
l g much ; talkative, garrulous. 

* pol y-math, * pd-lym'-a-thist, s. 

[Polymathy.] One learned in many subjects; 
one who has a smattering of many sciences. 

"Those polymathhts that stand poring all day in a 
corner m>on a mutb-eateo author, —if well; Letter t, 
hk. iii., let. 8. 


* pol-y-math'-ic, a. [Eng. polymath(y) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to polymathy. 

* po-lym’-a-thy, s. [Gr. no\vfia9eia (polu- 
matheia), from jroAyy (pofus) = many, and 
naOdv (mathein), 2 aor. infin. of yLav9dv<a 
(manthano) — to learu.] The knowledge of 
many arts and sciences; an acquaintance with 
many different subjects. 

"IVoasius] whose polymathy and mnltlfarion* learn, 
ing la readily acknowledged by us." — Cudworth : IntelL 
System, p. 498. 

pol -y mer, 5. [Polymeride.] 

pol y mer ic, a. [Eng. polymer ; -ic.] 

Chem . : Polymerous (q.v.). 

po-lym'-er-ide, s. [Pref. poly-; Gr. fieptx 
(meros) = & part, and Eng. suff. -icte.] 

Chem. : A polymeric body. 

pol-y mer-i-sa-tlon, s. [Eng. polymer; 
-tsatum.] The state or condition of becoming 
polymeric. 

’* Tho evolntloo of heat will occur periodically as 
polymerisation goes on."— Xature, March 11, 1886, p. 44 L 

po^lym -er-ism, s. [Eng. polymer; -m] 
Chem. : The state or character of having 
the same percentage composition, hut differing 
in molecular weight. The methene series of 
hydrocarbons is a good example of poly- 
merism, all the menders of it being the mul- 
tiple of the lowest, CH 2 , methene. 

pol-jr-mer-oso ma-ta, s. pi [Pref. poly- ; 
Gr. ficoos (meros) = a part, and truifiara 
(somata), pi. of cujia (soma) = a body.] 

Zool. : A synonym of Pedipalpi (q.v.). 

po-lym-er-oiis, a. [Eng. polymer; -ou*.] 

• 1. Ord. Lang.: Composed of many parts. 

2. Chem. : Pertaining to polymerism ; poly- 
meric. 

pol -y-mig'-nite, s. [Pref. poly- ; Gr. in’wu/u 
(mignumi) — to mix, and sutf. -ite (A/ i n . ). J 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
as slender crystals in the zircon-syenite of 
Fredericks warn, Norway. Hardness, 6*5 ; 
sp. gr. 4*77 to 4 85; lustre, brilliant; colour, 
black ; streak, dark-brown ; fracture, con- 
choidal. An analysis yielded Berzelius : 
titanic acid, 46*30 ; zirconia, 1414; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 12*20; lime, 4*20; sesquioxide 
of manganese, 2*70 : sesquioxide of cerium, 
5*0; yttria, 11*50 = 96*04. 

pol y-mixi-a, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
(muxa) — mucus.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Berycidse, with three 
species : Polymixia nobilis, from Madeira and 
St. Helena ; P. lowei, from Cuba ; and P. 
japoniea , from Japan, from a depth of about 
350 fathoms. They average about eighteen 
inches long. 

po lym'-rn-a, s. [Polyhymnia.] 

pol-y-mor'-phic, pol y mor’-phous, a. 

[Eng. polymorph(y) ; -ic, -ous.] Having many 
forms ; assuming many forms. 

pol-y-mor'-phifin, S. [Eng. polymorphfy) ; 
-ism.] 

1. Bot. : Existence of several forms of the 
same organ in a plant, as the existence of 
differently formed leaves in the same plant. 

2. Crystallog. : Heteromorphism (q.v.). 

pSl'-y-mor phy, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
nopfa ( morphe ) = form.] The same as Poly- 
morphism (q.v.). 

pol’-y-neme, s. [Poi.ynemus.] Any fish be- 
longing to the genus Polynemus. 

pol- y-ne'-mi-das, s. pi [Mod. Lat. polyne- 
m(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff'. - idee. ] 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii, con- 
stituting the division Polynemiformes (q.v.). 
There are three genera : Polynemus, Pen- 
tanemus, and Galeoides, all with uumerous 
species from the coasts between the tropics. 
The majority enter brackish and fresh water. 

pol y-nc-mi for -mes, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
polynemus , and Lat. forma = form.] 

Ichthy. : A division of Acanthopterygii, 
with a single family, Polynemidse (q.v.). 
They have two rather short dorsals, free 
filaments, which are organs of touch, at the 
humeral arch below the pectorals, of which 
they are detached portions. 


pol-y-ne-moid, s. [Mod. Lat. polynem(us) ; 
Eng. suff. -oid. J Any individual of the Poly- 
nemidae (q.v.). 

"The Polynemoidt Are very useful to man, their 
flesh ia esteemed, nod some of the species are provided 
with an air-bladder which yields a good sort of ism- 
class, and forms an article of trade in the East 
Indies.*' — Gunther: Study of Pishes, p, 428. 

pol y-ne'-mus, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
(nema) = a thread.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the Poly- 
nemidae (q.v.). 

Pol-y-ne'-si-a (s as zh), s. [Pref. poly-, and 
Gr. »'>j<7'os(n«<Js) = an island.] 

Geog. : A region in the Pacific ocean con- 
taining numerous islands or groups of islands. 

Pol-y-ne -sian, a. & j. [Polynesia.] 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Polynesia. 

B. subsf. ; A native or inhabitant of 
Polynesia. 

Folynesian-region, *. 

Zool. £ Geog. : A region marked off for the 
purpose of classifying the mnllusca found 
therein, and comparing them with molluscan 
fauna of other regions. Approximately conter- 
minous with the Polynesian sub-region (q.v.). 

Polynesian sub-region, s. 

Zool £ Geog. : A sub-region embracing 
Polynesia proper, and the Sandwich Islands, 
though the fauna of the latter is so peculiar 
that they will prohably be made a separate 
sub-region. Polynesia proper is divided by 
zoologists into four groups : (1) the Ladronc 
and Caroline Islands ; (2) New Caledonia and 
the New Hebrides; (3) the Fiji, Tonga, and 
Samoa Islands, and (4) the Society and Mar- 
quesas Islands, (ll'allace.) 

pol-yn’-i-a^ s. [See def.] The Russian name 
for the iceless sea round the north pole. (Kane.) 

* pol -y-nome, s. [Fr.] The same as Poly- 
nomial, B. (q.v.). 

pol-y-no-mi al, a. & $. [Pref poly-, and 
Gr. o^o/ia (onoma) = a name.] 

A. As adj. : Containing many noiues or 
terms ; multinomial. 

B. As s-ubsfa afire : 

Alg. : An expression composed of more 
terms than two connected by the sign plus, 
or minus. 

po-ly'-o-don, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 66o6s 
(odous), genit. 66dvros (odontos) = & tooth.] 
Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Polyodontid£e(q.v.). The snout is produced 
into an extremely long shovel-like process, 
the function of which is not known. Martens 
believes that it serves as an organ of feeling. 
There is but one species, Polyodtm folium, 
from the Mississippi, about six feet long, of 
which the shovel-like anout occupies about a 
quarter. In young fish it is still longer in 
proportion. 

* pol-y-o-don'-ta, $. pi [Poltodon.] 

Zool : A synonym of Arcadae (q.v.). 

pol-y- o-don -ti-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. poly- 
odon, genit. polyodont(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
auff. -idee.) 

Ichthy. : A family of Ganoid Fishes, sub- 
order Chondrostei. There are two genera, 
Polyodon and Psephurus, each with a single 
species. They were formerly combined. 

pol y-om'-ma-tous, a. [Polyommatus.) 

Having many eyes; many-eyed. 

pol-y- om'-ma-tus, s. [Gr. TroAvd/^aTos 
(poluommatos) i‘= many-eyed, an epithet of 
Argus : no A6 (polu) = many, and ofifxa 
(o mma), genit. oppa tos (ommatos) = an eye.] 
Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, family 
Lycjeuidae. Wings bine, bluish, or brown ; 
no tail on the hiad wings ; underside of both 
pairs with many black spots, generally sur- 
rounded by white rings. Larvae feeding on 
papilionaceous or other low plants. Ten are 
British : Polyommatus argiolus (Azure Blue), 
P. alsus (Small Blue), P. acis, P. arion (Large 
Blue), P. oorydon, P. atlonis, P. alexis (the 
Common Blue), P. crqon, P. agrestis, aad P. 
ortaxerxes. 

* pol y on -o-mous, a. [Polyonymous.] 

* pol y-6n'-o-my, s. [Poltonymy.] 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or* wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian. a3, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 
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•pol y-on'-jf moiis, a. [Polynomial.] 

Having many names nr titles ; many-named. 

"The supreme God among the F*£*n« was polyony- 
mous, and worshipped under several personal names.* 
—Cudteorth: InteiL System, p. *77. 

• pol y-on'-y my, s. [ Polyonymous.] A 
multitude or variety of names or titles for the 
same person or object. 

"The Orcek word for this usage Is polyonomy. 
Thus the son might be the wise-being, the all-seeing, 
the wanderer, the teller, the liealer, the poisoner, &c. 1 
—Cox . - Jntrotl. to Mythology, p. 10. 

pol y op' trum, pol y dp ~tron, s. [Pref. 
poly-, and Gr. oitTOfiat ( optomai ) = to see.] 
Optics: A lens, one side of which is plane, 
and the other convex, with a number of con- 
cave facets. The effect is to give a number 
of diminished images of an object. 

polyo-ra' ma, 5, [Pref. poly-, and Gr. opa- 
pa ( horama ) = a* view ; opaw ( horao ) = to see.] 
* 1. A view of many objects. 

2. An optical apparatus presenting many 
views ; a panorama. 

pol ^p, pol'-y po, 5. [Polypus. ) 

Zoology : 

1. A simple Actinozoon, the Hydra (q.v.). 

2. One of the separate zooids in the com- 
pound Actinozoa. 

*3. (Pi.): Zoophyta (q.v.). 

pol y p&n to-gr&ph, s. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. pantograph (q.v.).] An instrument on 
the principle of the pantograph, by which a 
number or similar designs may be simulta- 
neously executed opon a metallic plate or 
roller from a single pattern. 

po lyp'-ar ous, a. [Gr. jtoAuv (polus) — 
many, aud I .at. parto = to bring forth.] Pro- 
ducing or bearing many ; bringing forth a 
great number. 

pol yp ar y. s. [Por.Yrua.] 

Zool. : The horny or chitinous outer covering 
or envelope of many Ilydrozoa. Called also 
Polypidom. 

poly-pc' an, a. [Eng. polype ; -an.) Of or 
pertaining to a polyp or polypus. 

pol jr-pe-da te$, a. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
wrSTjrTjs (peeletcs) = one who is fettered, a 
prisoner ; ( pede ) = a fetter.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of the family Poly- 
pedatidse (q.v.). There are nineteen species, 
mostly Oriental. The skin ia nmooth ; the 
adults have vomerine teeth ; flngera slightly, 
toes broadly webbed, both ending in discs. 
Polypedates vui'culatus is the Common Indian, 
ami P. tquts the Spurred Tree Frog. These 
frogs have the power of changing their colour. 

pol y-pe d&t' 1 dte, s. pi [Mod. Lat. poly - 
pedut(es); f.at. fern. pi. adj. auff. -War.] 

Zool: Glamllesa Tree-frogs; a family of 
Anourous Hiitrachians, with twenty- Wur 
genera and 124 species, from the Oriental and 
Neotropical region. 

pol ^-pet'-a laa, a. pi. [Pref. poly-, and Mod. 
Lat. pctaliz.] [Petal.] 

Hot. : A sub-class of Exogens. Llodley 
(Nut. Syst. Bot., ed. 1836) divided it Into the 
alliances Albmninosiv, Epigynoase, Paiietosa*. 
Calycosa*, Syncarposa 1 , Gynobaseosn*, and 
Apocarnosn 5 :, The sub-class and the alliances 
were altered In hia Vegetable Kingdom. 

pol y pot a lous, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eag. 
petaloas (q.v.).J 

Bot. : Having many separate petals.. 

piSl ^ pha' gl a, 8. [Gr. rroAv^ayta ( polu - 
phagiu) sr gluttony, from no\vf ay (polupha- 
geo) — to eat to excess : n-oAvs (palus) = many, 
much, and 0ay«ip ( phugcln ) = to eat.] 

*1, Ord. Ixing.: [Polvimiaoy], 

2. Med. : Unnatural or excessive dcalrc for 
food ; voracity. 

po lyph a gous,«. [Polypiiaoia.] Eating 
or living on many varieties of food. 

" In (Truer*! t">lyi-hayt>H4 Animal* are IeM driven itent 
on tludr foo«l Hum mnnoph'itfovis specie*." — temper: 
A nimal Life, p. M. 

p6 lyph- ct -gy, s. [Polvi’ii aoia.] The 
practice or imwer of subsisting on many 
dillcrent kinds of food. 

" Many ernes »t polyphngy nre of the lilgheet Intercut 
m com Me red from joiutlu-r point of view."— Semper : 
A nfrnal L\Je, i>. W. 


• pol'-y phant, s. IPref. poly-, and Gr. <f>atvu> 
( pkaino ) = to show.] 

Music: (See extract). 

"The polyphant is of a fiddle form, except the neck, 
& hole Instead being «ul«atltuted for the hand. Burney 
says ft l» the Mine with the Duke of Dorset * riolln In 
Hawkins; the latter that It wm strung with wire, 
and Mid to have been played upon by Queen Elbabctli." 
— Fosbroke: Encyclopaedia q/ Antiquities. 

* pol-y-phar • ma 9 V, *. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. pharmacy (q.V.). J 

1. The prescribing of too many medicines. 

2. A medicine compounded of many in- 
gredients. 

pol-y-phe'-mus, s. [Lat,, the name of one 
of the Cyclops, the son of Neptune.] 

Zool : A genus of Ostraeoda. The large 
head is almost entirely occupied by an enorm- 
ous eye. Typical species, Polyphemus stag- 
norrum. 

•pdl-y-pho'-m-an, a. [Polyphonic.] 
Having many voices or sounds ; many-voiced. 

” With their polyphonian notes delight me. 1 * 

Quarter : Emblems, v. 6. 

pol-y-phon'-ic, a. [Gr. TroA»vt>u>uo? ( polu - 
phonos), from n-oAt5« (poltts) = many, and 
(jihonc) = a sound ; Fr. jtolypkone.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Having, or consisting of, 
many sounds or voices. 

2. Music: Consisting of several tone series 
or parts, progressing simultaneously according 
to the rules of counterpoint ; contrapuntal. 

"He It thorough- going or nothing, and hence this 
confusion of his polyphonic oreheatmtion."— Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 10. 1685. 

po-lfoih’ po-lyph'-on-y, s. [Poly- 

phonic.] 

1. Ord. lAing. : Multiplication of sounds, as 
in the reverberation of an echo. [Piiono- 

CAMPTIC.] 

" The polyphonlrms or repercussions of the rocks." 
—Dcrhatn; Physico-Theology , bk. Iv.. ch. lit. 

2. Music: Composition in parts, each part 
having an independent melody of its own, as 
distinguished from a homophonic composi- 
tion,. which consists of a principal theme, the 
accompanying parts aerving merely to 
strengthen it. 

po lyph'-on ist, s. [Polyphonic.] 

* 1 . Ord. Lang. : One who prnfesses tho art 
of the multiplication of sounds ; an imitator 
of a variety of sounds ; a ventriloquist. 

2. Music : One skilled in the art of counter- 
point ; a contrapuntist. 

*po-Iyph'-o nous, a. [Gr. no\v<f>u>vos(j>olu- 
phonos).] The same as Polyphonic (q.v.). 

' po lyph'-o ny, s. [Gr. n-oAu<f>uma (polu- 
phonia).'] The same as Polyphonism (q.v.). 

pol'-y nhorc, s. [Gr. rrohv<f>opo< (polvphoros) 
= bearhig much : Gr. ttoAu« (pol us) = many, 
and <f>opo? ( phoros ) = bearing.] 

Bot. : Richard's name fora receptacle when, 
as In the strawberry nnd raspberrj’, it is suc- 
culent, greatly dilated, and bears many ovaries. 

pol y phy-lct'-lo, «. [Gr. jtoAu<£vAg« (polu- 
phulos), from ttoAO? (poiws) = many, aud ^uAij 
(p/iuf< 7 = a tril>e.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to many 
tribes or families. 

2. Biol : The aame as Polyoenetic (q.v.). 

pol-y-phyl'-la, s. [Polyphyllous.] 

Entom. : A genua of Melolonthlda*. Pohp 
vhyllafullo, twice as large as the Cockchafer, 
la common in France. 

■■l$hjh'~$fl-l0U8,«. [Gr. rroAu(/)uAAo? (polu- 
phulfos), from >roA 0 < (poltts) = many, nnd ^i ; AAov 
( phullon ) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : Having many leaves ; many-leaved. 

pi> l^ph'-yl-ly, s. [Polyphyllous ] 

Bot. : Increase of tho number of organa lu 
a wlmrl. 

p5l ^ pi, s. pi [Polypus.] 

p 6 l y pi dr' l a, ». [Nent. i»l. of Mod. t. 
palypinrius, from polypus (q.v.).] 

Zvol : The same an Polypi pukka. 

pdl'-y-pido, ». [IjiI. ]*Jyj{us): Eng. sufT. 
•We.] 

Zool. : Ono of the separate Molds In the noly. 
znarium of a Polyzoon. Called also a o 11. 


po lyp'-i dom, a. [I^t. polypus — a polyp, 
and aomus = a house.] 

Zool : What was looked upon as the house 
of a zoophyte; the name is incorrect, for it 
Is an Internal accretion. [Folypary.] 

po-lyp'-l-er (r silent), s. [Fr., from polype 
— a polyp (q.v.).] A polypidom. 

* pol y pif'-er-ous, a. [ Polypi pn era.] Pro- 

ducing polyps ; of or pertaining to the Polyp- 
ifera. 

pol y-pip -ar-ous, a. [Lat. polypus = a 
polyp, and parity = to produce.] Producing 
polyps. 

*pol-y-pJph'-er-a, *pol-y pif’-er-a.a.pL 

[Gr. jroAvirovs (polupous ) = many -footed, aod 
<f)ipu> (phero) = to bear.] 

Zool : Tbe aaine as Ccelentehata (q.v.). 

pol'-y-pite, s. [Lat. polyp(us); Eng. auff. 
- itc .] 

Zool : A separate zooid in a Hydrozoen, 

pol-y-plds'-tic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
plastic (q.v.).] Assuming many shapes. 

pol y-plec'-tron, pol-y-plcc’-trum, *, 

[Pref. poly-, and Gr. rrA^rpov ( plektron ), Lat, 
plectrum = an instrument or quill for striking 
the lyre. ] 

1. Music: A musical Instrument In which 
the tones were produced by tbe friction of 
numereus slips of leather acting upon strings, 
and moved by pressing or striking keys, as iu 
the pianoforte. 

2. Ornith. : A genus of Phasianinae, from the 
Oriental region. Bill rather slender, sides 
compressed, tip curved, nostrils lateral ; 
longitudinal opening partly hidden by a mem- 
brane. Wings rounded, tail long, rounded. 
Tarsi long, those i f the male with two or 
more spurs. Toes long and slender. There 
are five species ; Polyplectron thibetanus , P. bi~ 
calcaratum , P. gn-vuiini, P. emphanum, and 
P. calcurum , known respectively as the Com- 
mon, the Iris, Germain’s, Napoleon, aud the 
Sumatran Poly plec iron. 

pol'-y-podo, s. [Fr.] [Polypodium.) 

1. Zool : A inillepod ; a wood-louse. 

2. Bot. : Polypody (q.v.). ( Drayton : Poly - 
Olbion, s. 13.) 

pol y-po -dc- 00 , 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. polypo- 
di(um) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit’. -m\] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Polypodincem 
(q.v.). Spore cases stalked, with a vertical 
ring ; spores roundish or oblong. 

pol- y-pd-di-a'-9c-£o, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pofy- 
jiodi(um); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -uee<r.] 

Bot. : Ferns proper; an order of Acrogcna. 
alliance Filiealca. Leaves, generally called 
fronds, with the apore cases on the bark or 
edge. Spore cases ringed, distinct, and split- 
ting irregularly. Tribes: Polypodea*, CyatheaJ, 
Farkereir, IIyinenopby!Iea\ Gleicheneiv, and 
Osmundete. Know'll genera 183, species 2,000. 
(Lind ley.) 

pol y po-df-a'-ccous (oo ns sh), * pol y- 
po' dne OUS, a. [Mod. Lat. polypn<liace(tr) ; 
Kug. adj. sulf. -oua.] Of or pertaining to the 
l’olypodiaeoa* (q.v.). 

pol-^-po di'-td^, s. 

[Lat. polypod(ium) ; -ites.] 

PaUrohot. : A genus of 
fossil ferns, apparently 
akin to the recent Poly- 
podium. Three species, 
from t ho English Oolite. 

p8l ^-pd'-di-um, s. 

[I^at., from Gr. n-oAvno^ioy 
( polu }xul ion) = jiolypwly : 
jtoAus (palu<) = many, and 
jtouv (;k>«a), gen it. iroSo? 

(fifx/on) = u font. Named 
from the many segment.* 
of the frond, or from tho 
many stalks.] 

I. Bot. : Polypody ; the 
typical genus of Polypodl- 

(q.v.). Frond simple, 

lolled, often piuuntiml ; 
s<ni dorsal, glolmse ; no In- 
volucre. Known Bpeclea 3'.»0; world-wide, tho 
largest number In the tropics. British spe- 
cies four: Polyjxxtium vulgar/, the Counnou 
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P. Phegopteris , the Pale Mountain ; P. Dry - 
opteris, the Tender three-brunched ; and P. 
alpestre , the Alpine Polypody. The first is 
common on rocks, walls, banks, trunks of 
trees, fruiting from June to September. P. 
Calaguala , a Peruvian species, and P. crassi- 
Jolium are saut to be solveut, deobstruent, 
sudorific, anti-rheumatic, anti-venereal, and 
febrifugal. P. pkymatodes is used in the South 
Sea Islands in preparing cocoanut oil. 

2. Paleeobot.: From the Eocene of Bourne- 
mouth. 

pol -y-pdd-y, s . [Polypodium.) 

Bat. : The genus Polypodimn (q.v.). 

"Thesuu ft niles polypody inatoue."— Browne; Cyrus’ 
Garden, ch. in. 

pol y po gon. s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. mlsyw 
(pogon) — beard. Named from the many awns.) 

Bot. ; Beard-grass (q.v.). 

pol'-y-poid, a. [Eng. polyp; -aid.) Resem- 
bling a polyp. 

pol-y-por'-o-l, S.pl, [Lat. polypor(us ); masc. 
pi. adj. suff. -ef. J 

Bat. : A sub-order of Hymen omycetes. Ba- 
sidiospores, clothing tubes, pores, or pits, 
borne on the underside of a stalked or sessile 
pileus, or fleshy cap or disc. 

po lyp' or-ous, a. [Polyporus.) Having 

many pores. 

po lyp’-or-us, s. [Lat., from Gr. noXviropo $ 

(poluporus) — with many passages or pores.] 

1, Bot. : The typical genus of Polyporei 
(q.v.). Akin to Boletus, but the tubes do not 
separate from each other, or from the pileus. 
Polyporus destructor and P. kybridus produce 
dry rot in wood; P. officinalis was admitted 
into old Pharmacopoeias. A species, appa- 
rently P. fomentarius , is used in India as a 
styptic and for amadou. 

2. Palaobot. : Occurs in the Pleistocene. 

pol’-y-pous, * pol'-y pose, a. [Eng. polyp; 
-ous, -ose.) Having the nature of a polyp ; 
having many feet or roots like a polypus. 

*’ It will produce polypous coucretiona .**— A rbulhnot : 
On Aliments, ch. vt 

* pol -y- prag- mat' ic, *pol-y-prag- 
mat'-ic-al, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. prag- 
matical.] Over-busy, over-zealous, officious. 

* Above all they hated such polyp rag mutical In- 
quisitors.'— Hey wood . Hierarchy of Angels, p. 158. 

*pol y prag'-ma ty, 4 pol y prag' ma- 

?y» a- IGr. noXoTTpaypareui ( polupragmateo ) '= 
to be bnsily engaged.) The state of being 
over-engaged in business. 

•pol y prag'-mon, s. [Gr.) A busybody; 
an officious meddler. 

** Merchants who . , . hecome mere polypragmons.’ 
— Time's Storehouse. 

pfc-lyp ri on, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. trpiW 
(prio/i) = a saw.] 

Irk thy. : A genus of Percidte, with two 
species ; one from European coasts (Polyprion 
cmriuro). and one from Juan Fernandez (P. 
kneri). They attain a weight of about eighty 
pounds. [Stone-bass.) 

pol-y-pri§m, s. [Pret poly-, and Eng. 
prism (q.v.).] A prism formed of several prisms 
of the same angle connected at their ends. 
These prisms are made of substances un- 
equally refringent, such as flint glass, rock 
crystal, or crown glass. A beam of light pass- 
ing through the various component parts of 
auch a prism is by them differently refracted 
and dispersed. 

pol-^-pris mat'-ic, a. [Pret poly-, and 

Eng. prismatic (q.v.).] 

Min. : Having crystals presenting numerous 
prisms in a single form. 

Ipol y pro' to dont.s. (Tolyprotodontia.) 
Any individual of the Polyprotodontia. 

tpol y pro to don -ti-a(or tias shl ), s - P?- 

IPref. poly- ; proto-, and* Gr. o6ov« (odous), 
genit. ooovto? (ofantos) = a tuoth.) 

Zool. ; A primary division of Marsupialia. 
Lower incisors more than two ; canines well 
developed ; molars either cuspidate or with 
sectorial crowns. Carnivorous. (Owen.) 

pol-yp-tcr'-i-dse, s. pi [Mod. Lst. polyp - 
tci\us) ; Lat. fein. pi. adj. sufl'. -idee.] 


Ichthy. : The sole recent family of Polyp- 
teroidei (q.v.). Scales ganoid, tina without 
fulcra; a series of dorsal spines present, to 
each of which an articulated fialet is attached ; 
anal close to caudal tin. Two genera, Polyp- 
terus and Calanioichthya. 

po lyp - ter-oi -de l, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

polypter(us), and Gr. d$oy (eidos) = resem- 
blance.) 

Ichthy.: A sub-order of Ganoidei, with one 
recent family, Polypterida; (q.v.), and three 
fossil, Saumdipteridae, Coelacauthidae, and 
Holoptychiidae. 

po-lyp -ter-us, a. [Pref. poly- t and Gr. 

iTTcpou ( pteron ) = a fin.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the Polyp- 
teridse (q.v.). There is but one species, 
Polypterus bichir, confined to tropical Africa, 
occurring in the rivers flowiug into the 




POLYPTERUS BICHIR. 

Atlantic, and in the Upper Nile. It attains a 
length of about four feet, and lives in the mud 
at the bottom of rivers, where it crawls by 
means of its fins. It is capable of swimming 
with great rapidity. The dorsal fin is broken 
up into a succession of little fmlets, varying in 
number from eight to eighteen, according to 
the varieties, of which there are several. 

po lyp-to'-ton, $. IGr. ttoXvtttCitos (polvptd- 
tos), ueut. jtoAvttuitoi/ (polvptoton) = being in 
many cases ; iroXvs (polus) = many, and imo<riv 

(ptosis) = a case.] 

Khet. : A form of speech in which a word 
is repeated in different cases, numbers, gen- 
ders, Ac. 

pol-yp-tych'-o-don. s. [Pref. poly-; Gr. 
7 m»\Tj (ptuche) = a luld, and suff. -odan.] 

Palatont. : A genus of Plesiosaur ia (q.v.), 
equalling Pliosanru 9 in size. The teeth are 
implanted in sockets, and have a strong coni- 
cal crown, round which the longitudinal ridges 
of the enamel are set, whence the name of 
the genus. Found only in Cretaceous forma- 
tions in Kent, Sussex, and Cambridge, and at 
Kursk, in Russia. 

pol -y pus (pL pol-$r pi), s. [Lat., from 
Gr. troAuTrovs ( polujtous ) = many-footed : ttoAv* 
( polvs ) — many, and woilv (pons) = a foot.] 

1. Surg. : A morbid growth attached to the 
interior of any of the mucous canals. It is 
generally a fleshy tumour with many branches. 
Polypi sometimes grow in the uo'ae, laryux, 
heart, rectum, uterus, and vagina. 

* 2. Zool. (Pl.) : A class of radiated animals 
define*; as having many prehensile organs ra- 
diating from around the mouth only. 

t pol-y-rhl'-zous, o. [Gr. TroXvp^os (polu- 
rkizos) = with many roots: noXvs ( polus) = 
many, and ptfa (rhixa) = a root.] 

Bot. : Having many roots, independently of 
those by which the attachment ia effected. 

pol-y-sac'-cum, s. [Pief. poly-, and Gr. 
adKKos ( sakkos ) = coarse cloth of goats' hair.) 

Bot. : A genus of Fungals, aob-order Tricho- 
gastres. Ad Italian species is said to yield a 
yellow dye. 

pol-y-sar -51 a, 5 . [Gr. iroXvaapKla ( polu - 
sarkia = fleshiness: jroAu*(pn?Hs)— much, and 
o-dp| (sarx), geuit o-dpurov (sarkos) = flesh.] 

1. Dot . : Superabundance of sap, causing 
unnatural growth. 

2. Pathol. : Obesity. 

* pol-y-sche'-ma-tist, a. [Pref. poly-, and 
Gr. o-\rjfxa (schema), genit. cr\rjp.aTo<; (schematos) 
— a form, a fashion.] Characterized by or 
existing in many forms or fashions ; multi- 
form. 

pol -y scope, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. ovcoirew 

(skopco) — to see.] 

Optics: A multiplying lens ; a plano-convex 
lens, whose protuberant face is cut into numer- 
ous facets, each of which gives an image of 
the object viewed. 

* poL y-se -mant, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
otjmou’cu (semamd) = to show, to signify.] A 
word which has many meanings, as burst (v., 


a., & s.), ctif (v., a., & s.), ill (a., adv,, A 
Ac. (Fit 2 edward Hall: Modern English, p. 170.) 

pol y-scp'-a~lous, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 

sepalous.] [Eleutherosepalous.) 

pol-y-si-der'-ito, *. [Pref. poly- t and Eng. 

siderite.] 

Petrol . : A group of meteoric atones belong- 
ing to the Sporadosiderites of Daubree, which 
are rich in iron-grains. That which fell at 
Pultusk in Poland is an example. 

pol-y-sl-pho'-m a, s. [Pret poly-, and Gr. 

arifav (siphon), genit. <rt<fnoyos (siphonos) = i 
siphon.) 

Bot. : A genus of Rhodomelace*. Florideoua 
Algae with cylindrical, more or less articulated, 
fronds, the joints consisting of a circle of 
longitudinally arranged cells around a ceDtral 
cell. Known apecies about 3U0. Widely dia- 
tributed. 

* pol-y-spast, s. [Lat. polyspostum, from Gr. 
iroAvs (polus) = many, and <rndu> (spud) = to 
draw ; Fr. polyspaste.] 

1. Mach.: A machine consisting of many 
pulleys for raising heavy weights. 

2. Surg. : A similar apparatus used formerly 
for reducing dialocatioua. 

* pol -y-spcrm, s. IPref. poly-, and Eng. 
sperm.] A tree whose fruit contains many 
seeds. 

pol y sperm'-al, * pol y spcrm’-ouB, a 

[POLYSPKRM.] 

Bot : Containing many seeds. ( Balfour : 
Botany , § 546.) 

pdl-y -sphaer'-ite, s. IPref. poly-; Gr. 
<n}>atpa (rphaera) — a ball, and suff. -dt (Min.) I 
Ger. polysphdrit.) 

Min. : A variety of Pyromorphite (q.v.), 
containing phosjihateof lime. Colour, various 
shades of brown and gray, sometimes ap- 
proaching to white. Occurs in inamiDillary 
and globular bundles of acicular radiating 
crystals. 

pol-y-Spor'-OUS, a. [Pref. poly- ; Eng. spor(e ); 

-cus.) 

Bot. : Containing many aporea. 

pol-y-stem' on-ous, a. [Pref. poly-, and 

Gr. art 'yj.un> (stemou) = a stamen.] 

Bot. (Of stamens): More iu number than tb#. 
petals. 

pol-y -stlg'-mous, a. [Pref. poly-; Eng. 
stigm{a); adj. sufl 1 . -ows.) 

Bot. : Having many carpels, each giving 
origin to a stigma. 

pol-y -sto-ma, s. [Gr. iroAvarojiOf (polu- 
stomos) ~ many mouthed : iroA v(polu) = many, 
and TTopa (stoma) = mouth.] 

Zool.: An old genus of Trematoda. Polysto- 
ma sanguicoln is now Hexathyridium vena-rum, 
an entuzoon found occasionally in venous blood 
aud in the sputa of haemoptysis. 

pol-y-stom'-a-ta, s. pL IPref. poly-, and Gr. 
orojuara (stomataj> pi. of o ’ tom a ( stoma ) = a 
mouth.] 

Zool . A section of the sub kingdom Pro- 
tozoa, in which the inceptive apparatus 
consists of a consideiable number of ten- 
tacular organs, each of which serves as a 
tubular sucking mouth, or to prasp. The 
section includes the Suctorial Animalcules of 
Claparerle and Laclunann (the Tentaculifera 
of Huxley). 

(Saville Kent.) 

pol -y stomo, 

s. [Poly sto- 
ma.] 

Zool. : Any 
individual of 
the Polysto- 
mata (q.v.). 

p6l-£- style, 

a. [Pref. poly-, 
and Eng. style 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.; A 
building in 
which there 
are many co- 
lumns; a court surrounded by several rowg 
of columns, as in Moorish architecture. 



POLVSTYLE. 

(Court of Lions, Alhambra.) 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
©r. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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pol $-syl-l&b'-ic, * pol y syl-lrib -Ic-al, 

a. [Pref. poly and Eng. syllabic, syUabical.] 
Consisting of many syllables, or of more than 
three syllables ; pertaining to a polysyllable. 

p5l -^-s^l-lab'-l-slsm, • pol-y-syl'-la- 

bism, s. [Eng. polysyllabic -ism.) Tbs 
quality or 8ta f j of being polysyllabic, or of 
containing many syllables. 

" Tlaie-WAJ.Uns' lu It* immciuO potytyUabltm."— 

Whitney : Life A Growth of Language, cli. xiL 

pol-y syl' la bio, a. & a. [Pref. poly- $ and 
Eng. syllable',] 

A. vis subst : A word of many syllables ; a 
word containing more than three syllables. 

* B. As adj . ; Containing many syllables ; 
polysyllabic, 

“ In a polytyUahle word coindder to which syllabic 
the ewphiUM* |3 to be yiven.*'— Holder : On <As Clauict. 

pol $r-syn -de-ton, s. [Gr.,from jroAJ«(poft«;) 
= many, and avi'Serov (sum/ztos) = bound to- 
gether : <rvv (sun) =■ together, and Set* (ded) = 
to bind.] 

Jilt rt, ; A figure by which the copulative Is 
repeated : as, I came and saw and overcame. 

pol-jf- syn'-the-sis, s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
synthesis (q.v.).J 

Philol, : Polysyntheticism ; polysynthetic 
character or a ti ncture. 

** What la called the process of asglutluatton In tho 
Turanian languages 1« the name as what hne been 
named palytyntheeie In America."— BrinUm : Alyth* of 
tho Sew World. 

pol £-83fn-thct'-ic, pol y-syn thot'-ic- 

al, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. synthetic, syn- 
thetical (q.v.).] 

1. Cry staling. : Compound ; made up of a 
number of smaller crystals. 

2. Philol : Compounded nf several Clements, 
each retaining a partial independence ; a term 
applied to languages in which compounded 
words are formed of the roots of the words of 
a whole sentence joined on to each other w ith- 
out any Inflection. 

" Poluiynthetic and Incorporating arc to b« kept 
uarefully apart."— Sayce : Com par. Philology, p, 148. 

ptfl-y syn-thet'-i- 5 ism, pol-y-s^n'- 
thet-i$m, a. [Eng. polysynthetic; -wm.] 

Philol : Polyayothetic character or struc- 
ture. 

" There la mneb more difference between tncorpora- 
tlon and nolyiunthetum than between Incorju^rsition 
and Inflection.' —S<iyca; Compar. Philology, p. 148. 

* ptfl'-y-tas-tcd, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
tasted.] Having many tastes. (Swift.) 

pol y -tech'-nlc, a- «fe a. (Fr. polytechnique, 
from Gr. iroAi/Trxro* ( polutechnos ), from rroAuy 
(],olus)^= many, and T(\vq (Uchne)=-nn art; 
ltal. & Sp. pclilecnico.) 

A. As adj. : Connected with, pertaining or 
relating to, or giving iOHtruction in many arts. 

* B. ds subst. : A name sometimes given to 
a collection or exhibition nf objects connected 
with, or illustrative of, various industrial nrta 
and sciences. 

polytechnic school, a. An educational 
establishment in which instruction is given 
in many arts and sciences, more especially 
with reference to their practical application. 

IT The first polytechnic school was estab- 
lished by ii decree of the French Convention, 
on Feb. 13, 1794, and wna of great aervice to 
tho country. 

pol $r-tech'-nic-al,a. (Eng . polytechnic ; -at.) 
The same as Polytechnic (q.v.). 

p6l ^-tfich’ nics, s. [Polytechnic,] The 
science of the mechanical arts. 

p<5l -tc'-lltc, s. [CjT. TTOhvTcXys (polutel!{i)z=, 
costly, precious; stiff. -ite („Uin.).J 

Jlffn. : A variety of Tctrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining much bad arid some silver. Found 
near Freiberg, Saxouy. 

■pol-^-t^r'-S-bonc^, s. pi. [[Pref. poly -, and 
Eng. terebrncs.] 

Chrm . : Hydrocarbons polymeric with oil of 
turpentine. C^IEg Is formed l»y heating pure 
turpentine to 230’. It holla nt 300’. 

■ pSl-j^-thAl a a. pi. [Poltthal- 

i#ia.] 

Zool. : An old order of Cephalopoda. Shell 
divided Into many chambers. 


pol-y-tha-la'-ml-s^ s . pi. [Pref. poly-, and 
Gr. 9aAaAo« ( thalanios ) — an inner room.) 

Zool. : Dig same as Fon am ini feu a (q.v.). 
Sometirnea applied to those having sheila with 
maDy chambers separated by septa. 

pol y-thAl'-a-mous, a. [Polythalamia.] 
Having many cells or chambers : cmnerated, 
inultilocular. Used of the sheila of Cephalo- 
poda and Foraminifera. 

pol y-thal-mic, pol y-thal'-a-mic, a. 

[Polythalamia.] 

Pot. (Of fruits): Consisting of several pistils 
on a common axia; multiple. Example, a coue. 

pol'-y the-Ism, a. [Pref. poly-; Gr. 
(J/u-os) = God,' and suff. -ism ; Fr. polytheisms.] 

Compar. llclig. : The worship of many gods. 
It is not necessarily the same ns Idolntry, for 
gods may be adored without any Image of 
them being made. In Sir John Lubbock’s 
classification of religious beliefs, Fetishism 
and Totemism are polytheistic ; the next 
stage in the ascending order. Anthropomor- 
phism, may or may not be so. No mention 
is made in Scripture of Polytheism before the 
flood. It existed among tho ancestors of 
Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees (Joshua xxiv. 
2). Die first commandment is levelled against 
it (Exod. xx. 3, Deut. v. 7). It was common 
at the time among tho Canannites (Dent. vi. 
14, vil. 4, &e.). At ninny periods the Jews, 
high and low, lapsed into it (1 Kings xix. 2; 
2 Kings xvii, 16, 17 ; Kzek. viii. 3-1$). Though 
some of the Greek and Roman philosophers 
may have risen above polytheism to con- 
ceive the unity of God, the masses of the 
people were polytheistic, as ia the case with 
the ethnic nations to-day, though in some 
easea, as In that of India, pantheism under- 
lies polytheism, and some apparent polytheista 
really believe all nature to be one God. 

** We constantly And tn all potytheixm* sets of dupli- 
cate divinities, male and female ."— Lunaldton : Thea- 
tre of the Greek*, p. 2L 

pol'-y tho-ist, a. [Polytheism.] A believer 
in or supporter of polytheism or tbe doctrine 
of a plurality of gods. 

p5l-jf-thc-ist'-ic, * pol y the ist'-ic- 

al, a. [Eng. polytheist ; - ic, - ical . ] 

1. Of or pertaining to polytheism ; of Ihe 
nature of polytheism. 

2. Advocating, supporting, or believing in 
polytheism. 

*' The Orphlck doctrine and poems were polyiKHt- 
tlcal.'—Cuaworth : Jntell. System, p. 298. 

* poly-the-Isf-ic-ally, adv. [Eng. 
theistical; -ly.] In a polytheistic manner; like 
a polytheist ; according to polytheism. 

* pol'-y-tho-izc, v.i. [Polytheism.] To sup- 
port, lioid, nr inculcate polytheism ; to believe 
in or teach a plurality of gods. 

* po-lyth-o-ous, * p 61'- tho -oils, a. 

[Polytheism.] Having to do witli muiiy goda. 

M HenvVi moat abhor 1 d polyth&me plrty." 

Beaumont . Ptyche, xxt. 88. 

pol-JT-thl on' ic, a. (Prof, poly-, nnd Eng. 
th ionic.] Containing more than one atom of 
aulphur. 

polythlonlc-aclds, s. pi 

Chrm. : A series of acids in which the Ramo 
quantities nf oxygen and hydrogen arc united 
with quantities of aulphur in the proportimi 
of the numbers 2, 3, 4. and S : thus, ditliinnlo- 
ncid 1I 2 SmO|j, trithionh: H.j8 ;t O«, tetmthionic 
1I 2 8 4 0 6 ; nnd pentnthionlc H 2 850 6 . 

* pol'-^-thoro, S. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Music : (b’ee extract). 

" Ho plalrd to mo on tho jyolythnre, an Inutrnmont 
havlnj; Rutnothlug of tho hnrp, lute, theorlK), Aa."— 
— finely n : lUury, Ati|f. 9, 100 L. 

p6 l^rt'-o-ma, *. [Pref. poly-, and Or. rtvnj 
(toini) — n cutting.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of tin Polytoniidio 
(q.v.), with one species, Polytoma uvrlla. It 
increases rapidly by n pro«*css of multiple 
fission. Habitat, fish nnd other antmul ma- 
cerations. 

p6l ^ t5m’ t df *>,8.pl, [Mod.LakpoJi/fomfa),- 
I^ni. fern. pi. ftdj. sutr -fi/rr.) 

Zool. : A fnmily of Flagel Into - Taut os toinntn, 
with the single, genus Polytoma (q.v.). 

p5 l^t-o mous, a. [Polytoma.] 

lint. : Pinnate; the divisions, however, not 
articulated with tho common petiole. 


pol y trich'-c-i, * pol-y trl-cha'-ce-re, 

s. pi [Mod. Lat. polylrich(um); Lat- 'rnasc. 
pi. adj. suff. -el, fern, -ace te.] 

Pot. : An order of Apocarpous Mosses. 
Mouth of the capsule closed by a flat mem- 
brane and a calyptra ; the latter rough, with 
ailky hairs. 

p<^lyt'-ri-chum, a. (Gr. no\vBpi£ (polu - 
f/irur), genit. jroAurpixcK (po(ufricAoa) = having 
much hair: woAv (j>o(u) = much, and 0pi£ 
(i thrix ) =i hair.] 

1, Pot. : Die typical genus of Polytrichaceie 
(q.v.). Calyptra dimidiate, bnt appearing 
campanulntc owing to the quantity of very 
close hairs descending fn*m it tn a long 
villous coat. Po/yfne/ium commune is a tine 
large moss, with almost woody steins, com- 
mon on heaths, moors, and mountain-tracts. 

2. Palttobot.: Occurs in the Pleistocene. 

po-lyt-rO'Cha. s. [Pref. poty-, and Gr. 
Tpo\os (trvckosj=. running.] 

Zool. : A family of Uotifera, order Natantla. 
The rotatory organs consist of various lobe* 
surrounding the anterior end of the body. 

po-lyt'-ro-chal, a. [Polytiiocha.] 

Zool. : Having successively disposed circlets 
of cilia. Used of the larvae of Aunelida, Ac. 

pol'-y- typ-age (ago as lg), s. [Pref. poly - ; 
Eng. typ(c) t and sutt. -aye.] 

Print. : A mode of stereotyping by which 
facsimiles of wood -engravings, Ac., sre pro- 
duced in metal, from which impressious may 
be taken as iroui type. [Polytypic.] 

pol'-y-type, s. A a. [rref. poly-, end Eng. 
type.] 

A. As substantive : 

Print. : A cast or facsimile of a wood- 
engraving, matter in type, Ac., produced by 
polytypngc. 

B. As adj. : Tertalning tq r produced by, 
polytypage. 

pol'-y-type, p.<. [ Polytype, s.] To produce 
by polytypage. 

pol-yx-on', 8. [POLYXENUS.] 

il/in. ; The same aa native Platinum (q.v.). 
Named by Ilausmann because of the many 
rare elements found mixed with it 

pol yx-en'-i-dfe, s. pi [Mod. Lat poly- 
xen(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -tore.] 

Zool. : A family of M y riapoda. Segments of 
tbe body eight, omitting the bead and tail. 
On each side of the body are nine tufts of 
little curved hairs, and at the tail ia a tuft of 
longer straight hairs. 

pol-yx'-cn us, S. [Gr. roM^fros (pcbu-cnos) 
= hospitable : ttoAvs (polux) = many, and 
fei-o? (rcno$) = a guest.] 

Zool. : Die sole genus of PolyxenIda\ Poly - 
xenus lagumts, the only known apccios, ia 
about a sixth of nn inch In length, and Is 
abundant under the bark of trees. 

pSl y-zo’- a, s. pi. [Gr. »roAv* (pol us) = many, 
and £u>oy (soon) — a living crenture ; so named 
beenuse many individuals nre united into a 
colony, or polyzonry (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : The name given by J. W. Diomp- 
son in 1.S30 to what Ehrenlx'rg called Hrynzoa. 
In 1841 II. Millie- Edwaids united the Polyxoa, 
Ihachio]'Odu, and Tunicata (q.v.) in liis group 
Molluscolda. It lins been since shown that 
the latter belong to the Vertcbmtn, nnd tho 
relation of the first two rested on n mistaken 
Identification nf parts. The Polyzon npi*ear 
to be closely related to the Sipmiculoid Go- 
pbyneaii Worms, nn«l are thus elnssitled nnd 
clinrncterized by Prof. E. liny Ivuikester 
(Ency. Prit. (ed. 9th), xix. 430): 

BrcL 1. VeniilfonuiA. 

F*ccL 2. !’t«'n>l>n»riclila 

Soct ft ton. with two hjKcIiuw.w : fit E<4o. 

proctn (with iwoonh’ra. I'hylaotoln.ui* at«d Oyumolja. 
n»»). juhI (21 KihI»|Uwj1a. 

Die Polyzoa have ca'lomnta. with clonely 
npproximnteil month nnd nuns. A vsrj..u«ly 
modified group of ciliated tentncles is disposed 
around the mouth. They «re without imMu- 
nierli' segmentation, nette, or paired out- 
growths of the body- wall. 

2. Pohront. : Emm the Lower Silurian, if 
not earlier, till now. 

p6l $ zo’-nn, a. [Polvzoa.] Of or belonging 
to the Polvzoa. 


boll, b<£^ ; ptSilt, ; cat, 50U, chorus. £hln, bcugh ; go, feem ; thin, this , sin, 119 ; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
-Clan, - t.ln.ri =_ s h^n. -tlon, eion = shun ; -^lon, -^lon = zhun. -clous, tlous, -sloua — shus. -bio, -cllo, ic. ~ b^l, dpi* 
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polyzoan crag, s. 

Geo!. : A name for the Coralline Crag, which 
contains eighty-nine species of Polyzoa, ^ of 
the whole fossil species. 

p&l-y-zd -ar-y, pol-y-zo-ar'-i um, s. 

(Mod. Lat., troin poly:o(a); Lat. sutf. -arium, 
implying place.] 

Zool. : The entire colony or the entire 
dermal system of the Polyzoa. Called also 

Cieniecium. 

pol y-zon'-al, a. [Pref. poly- ; Eng. zon(e) } and 
suff. -al.) Composed of many zones or belts. 

polyzonal -lens, s. A burning lens con- 
structed of segmental lenses arranged in zones. 
The object is to obtain lenses of large size for 
lighthouses, free from defects, and having but 
slight spherical aberration. They were first 
suggested by Button, and made by Brewster. 

pol y-ZO -on, s. [Polyzoa,] Any individual 
of the Polyzoa (q.v.). 

pom-a-can'-thiis, s . [Gr. ir^pa (poma) = a 
cover, and a.Kai$a (akantha)-a. spine.] 

3. Ichthy. : A genus of Squamipennes, with 
a strong spine at the angle of the praopercu- 
Tum, and from eight to ten spines only in the 
dorsal. There ia but one species, Pomacanthus 
pirn, very common in the West Indies, which 
exhibits remarkable variation in colour. 

2. Palccont. : From the Eocene of Monte Bolca. 

pom aje, pom age, pom- mage (age 

as ig), s. [Low Lat. pomacium, from Lat. po- 
mum ; Fr. pcmme — an apple.] 

1 . The refuse of apples or similar fruit after 
pressing iu a cider-mill. 

2. Cider. 

*’ A kind of drink« made of apples, which they call 
elder or pomage." — Hohnthed: bcscrip. England, bk. 
ii.. cb. vi. 

po ma'-£e se (or 5 as sh). s. pi. [Lat. po- 
771(7/ jm) = an apple, or other fruit ; fern. pi. adj. 
aulf, -nceor.l 

* 1. Linnaeus’s thirty-seventh natural order. 
Including Tunica, Pyrus, Kibes, &c. 

2. Appleworts ; an order of Perigynous Exo- 
gens, alliance Rosales. Trees or shrubs, with 
alternate, stipulate leaves ; flowers solitary, 
or in terminal cymes, white or pink. Petals 
five, unguiculate, inserted in the throat of the 
calyx, the odd one anterior. Stamens in- 
definite, inserted in a ring in the throat of the 
calyx. Ovaries from one to five, more or less 
adherent. Fruit a pome, one- to five-celled, 
rarely ten-celled ; seeds ascending, solitary. 
Found in the temperate parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. Known genera sixteen, species 
200 . ( Lindley .) 

pom a-^en'-tri-dre, s. pi. [Mod Lat. poma- 
centiiiis) ; Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -fd«\] 

1. Ichthy. : Coral-fishes ; a family of Pharvn- 
gognathi, with eight genera and about 120 
species. They are beautifully coloured, and 
abound in the neighbourhood of coral forma- 
tions. 

2. Paleront.: One genus, Odouteus, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. 

pom-a-5en -trus, s. [Gr. iru^a (;>oma) = a 
cover, and Ktvrpor (halt ran) — a prickle.] 
T chthy . : The typical genus of the family 
Pomacentridie. 

* pd ma -ceous (ce as sh), a. [Pomaces.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Consisting of apples. 

*• Pvmaceout harvests.*' Philip* : Cider. !L 56. 

2. Like pomace (q.v.). 

II. Bot. : Of or belonging to the Pomace*. 

po made', * pom made', pd ma -do, s. 

[Fr. pommadc ■ = pomatum, from pomme = an 
apple ; ltal. pomada, pomata, from porno; Lat. 
p»mum = an apple ; so called because origin- 
ally made with apples.] Perfumed or fragrant 
oir‘ment or composition for dressing the hair ; 
po.. tat ura. 

pom a dcr'-ris, a. [Gr. iwma (pdma) — & 
drinking cup, and £e'ppi? (derm) = a leather 
covering or coat Named from the membra- 
nous covering of the capsule,] 

Bot. : A genus of Rhamnacese. Pomaderris 
apdala, a native of New Smith Wales, fields 
a hard, close-grained wood, there called 
Coopers wood. 


* po ma'-do, s. [Pomade.] 

* pom -age (age as ig), s. [Pomace.] 

* po -man-der, * pom-man-der, s. [Cor- 
rupt. from Fr. pomme d'ambre = apple or ball 
of amber.] A perfumed ball or powder, carried 
in the pocket or worn suspended from the 
neck or waist 

"Use of »omaruter<, and knots of i>owder» for drying 
of rheums. —Bacon : Eat. Hut., § $2A 

pom'-ard ( d silent), s. [See def.] A kind of 
wine made from grapes grown near Poniard, a 
village in Fiance, in the department Cote-d’-Or. 

po mat-6-mus, s. [Gr. mipa (j6ma) = a 
cover, and to pg (tonic) = a cutting.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Percida?, with a single 
species, Pomalomus telcscopium, from the 
Mediterranean and the adjacent parts of the 
Atlantic. It lives at a depth of probably 
from 80 to 200 fathoms. 

po ma-tum, s. [A Latinised form of pomade 
(q.v*.).] A perfumed ointment or composition 
for dressing the hair ; pomade ; also an oint- 
ment for external application. 

"Together with & collection of receipts to make 
pastes for the hands, pomatum*, lip-salves, white pots, 
Ac."— Tarter. No. 246. 

po-ma'-tum, v.t. [Pomatum, a.] To dress 
with pomatum; to apply pomatum to. 

pome, 5 . [Pomum.] 

I. Botany: 

(1) A fleshy fruit without valves, containing 
a capsule. ( Linnccus .) 

(2) A compound fruit, two or more celled, 
inferior, indeliiscent, aud fleshy ; the seeds 
distinctly enclosed iu dry cells, with a bony 
or cartilaginous lining, formed by the cohe- 
sion of several ovaria with the sides of the 
fleshy tube of a calyx, and sometimes with 
each other. Examples : the Apple, the Coto- 
neaster, and the Hawthorn. (Lindley.) 

* (3) A bead, as of a cauliflower. 

•• Cauly- flowers over-sprediug to pome and head.*— 
Evelyn. Kalendanum ; Aug. 

t 2. Roman Ritual : A ball of precious metal, 
usually silver, filled with bot water, and 
placed on the altar during the celebration of 
mass in cold countries, that the celebrant, 
by taking it into bis bands, may prevent them 
from becoming numb, and so be enabled pro- 
perly to handle the sacred elements. 

pome water, s. A sort of sweet, juicy 
apple. ( Shakesp . : Love's Labour's Lost , iv. 2.) 

* pome, v.i. (Fr. pom me r = to form a head or 
ball, from pomme — an apple.] To form a head 
in growing ; to grow to a head. 

* p6me’-5it ron, 5. [Lug. pome , and cf/ron.] 
A citron apple. (Ben Jonson : Vulpone, ii. 1.) 

pome -gran -ate, * pome - gar - nate, 
* pome-gran : at, * pom gar net, s. [Fr. 

pomegrenate, from Lat. pomum =an apple, and 
pra77a/7/7n = filled with seeds or graius ; ltal. 
porno granato .] 

1. Botany. : 

0) The fruit of Punica Gronntvm. Botani- 
cally viewed it is anomalous, consisting of two 
whorls of carpels, one placed above the other, 
the lower tier five in number, the upper being 
five to ten. The seeds have a pellucid pulpy 
covering. They are eaten. 

(2) The Pomegranate-tree. 

2. Jew. Antiq. : An ornament resembling a 
pomegranate on the robe and ephod of the 
Jewish high-priest. 

3. Scrip. : The word jtoi(rfmmon), rendered 
pomegranate, seems correctly translated, Nuin. 
xx. 5, Dent. viii. 8, Song of Solomon iv. 13, 
Joel. i. 12, Hag. ii. 19, &C. 

pomegranate- tree, $. 

But ., d c. : Punica Granatum , once believed 
to be the type of a distinct order, Granatese, 
then placed by Lindley among Myrtaeeie, and 
by Bentham and Hooker transferred to Ly- 
thracece. It has oblong or lanceolate leaves, 
undotted, a leathery calyx, shaped like a top, 
with five to seven valvate lobes ; and petals 
many, scarlet, white, or yellowish. [Pome- 
granate.] A tree fifteen to twenty-five feet 
high, a native of Western Asia and Northern 
Africa. It forms woods in Persia. A decoc- 
tion of the bark is a powerful anthelmintic, 
but not so good as fern root ; the flowers are 
tonic and astringent ; the bark of the fruit is 


used in leucorrbcea, chronic dysentery, &c., 
and the acrid juice in bilious fevers. 

* pom-el, s. [POMMEL.1 

* pomelee, a. [Fr. pommeli , from pomme; 
Lat. pomum = an apple.] Spotted like an 
apple ; dappled. (MaundeviUe.) 

pom'-el-loes, s. [Corrupt, fr. Pompelmoose.] 

Bot. d Comm.: A small acrid shaddock, 
Citrus decumam. 

Pom-e-ra -ni-an, a. [Lat. Pomerania, from 
Ger. Pommern=a. province of Prussia.] Of 
or belonging to Pomerania. 

t Pomeranian-bream, s . 

Ichthy. : Abramis buggenhagii, said to be 
distinguished by the greater thickness of its 
body, and by its scales being larger in propor- 
tion to its size. Dr. Gunther considers it to 
be a hybrid between Abramis brama and Leu- 
ciscus rutilus. 

Pomeranlan-dog, s. 

Zool. : A variety of Can is /ant Otaris. 

'* The Pomeranian-dog . . . has a sharp nose, prick 
ears, a thick, straight, long, and silky coat, either 
white, cream-colour, or black : rather full eyes, the 
tail bushy, and curled over the hack ; his height 
averages fourteen inches."— Meyrick : Home Dogt A 
Sporting Dogt, p. 74. 

* pd-me-rid'-i-an, a. [Postmeridian.] 

Afternoon. 

" I punctually perform my pomtridian devotions. " 
—Howell : Letter t, bk. i, let. W. 

pome'-rojf, pome roS^-al, s. [Fr. pomme 

= an apple, and roi = a king, or royal = royal.] 
A kind of apple ; a royal apple. 

pom ey, s. [F. pomme = grown round or to 
a ball, like an apple.] [Pome, r.] 

Her. : The figure of an apple or of a roundel ; 
it is always of a green colour. 

pom fret, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : A species of Stromateus, found In 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian and Pacific 

Oceans. (Goodrich.) 

* pom'-ige, s. [Pomace.] 

po-mif'-er-ous, a. [Lat. pomifer, from 
piinum =an apple, and Jero = to bear; Eng. 
adj. sutT. -ous.] 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : Bearing or producing 
apples. 

2. Bot. : Apple-bearing (Pturton), or bearing 
the fruit called a pome (q.v.). 

"The low pomi/erous kind, as cucumber*, pom- 
pious.”— Arbuthnot : On Aliment*, ch. iii. 

* pom-ma'-do, s. [ltal.] Vaulting on to a 
horse, without the aid of stirrups, by resting 
one hand on the saddle-bow. 

pom'-mage (age as Ig), s. [Pomace.] 

pom’-mec, pom'-met tee, a. [Fr. pommfe , 

fem. of pomme , ]»a. par. 
of pommer = to grow to 
a bead or ball.] [Pome, 
v., Pomey.] 

Her. : A term applied 
to a cross, the extremi- 
ties of which terminate 
in buttons or knobs, like 
those of a pilgrim’s staff. 

pom - met * pom -el, 

* pom - mell, s. [O. 

Fr. pomel (Fr. pommeau), cross pommeb. 
from Low* Lat. penned us, 
dimin., from Lat. pomum = an apple ; Sp. & 
ltal. porno.] 

*1. A round ball or knob, or anything re* 
semblinga ball or knob. 

*2. The head. (Chaucer, C. T. } 2,691.) 

3. A knob on the hilt of a sword. 

" An olde rustie sword blade, without either hilt or 
pomel."— Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 135. 

4. A knob or protuberant part on the front 
of a saddle. 

5. The butt-end of the stock of a fire-arm. 

6. The knob on the cascabel of a cannon ; a 
pommelion. 

7. The round knob on the frame of a chair. 

8. A knob or ball-shaped ornament used as 
the finial to the conical or dome-shaped roof 
Of a turiet, pavilion, &c. 

" Huram finished the two pillars and the pommels. 9 
—2 Chronicle * iv. Ii 

9. A crippler (q.v.). 

pine, pit, sire, sir, mrurine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, so, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try. 
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p6m'~meU 'pommel, * pum hie, pum- 
mel, v.t. [Pommel, *.] To beat soundly, 
as with the handle of a aword, or similar in- 
strument. 

"They turn* him cleane oat of hi* owue doores, *nd 
putable him about the in 8t*d6.“— Udal ; Luke ill. 

pom mel'-ion (i as y), *. [Pommel,*.] The 
knob on the cascabel of a cannou. 

pom' melled, pa. par. & a. [Pommel, r.) 

A . As pa* par. : (See the verb). 

B. .1 s adjective : 

1. OnL Lang. : Soundly beaten or thrashed. 

2. Her, : Having poimnula, as a aword or 
dagger. 

pa moorlum, s. [Lat.] 

Rom. Antiq. : The open space left free from 
buildings within and without the walls of a 
town, marked off by stone pillars, and con- 
secrated by a religious ceremojy. 

po mo Ids'- ic -al, a. [Eng. poinolog(y); 
-ical ; Fr. pomotogique.) 

1. Of or pertaining to pomology. 

*2. Pertaiuing to or of the nature of fruit 
or fruit-trees. 

“ Everything pomological gravitate* to London."— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 19, 1885. 

po-m5l d Rist, s. [Eng. pomolog(y) ; -ist.) 
Oue who is skilled or practised in pomology ; 
one who cultivates fruit-trees. 

•' Onr pomologists In their lists select the three or the 
»lx beat pear*.— A'merion English Trails, cb. 1. 

pa mol-a gy, *. [Lat. pomum — an apple; 
autT. ~ology ; Fr. pomvlogie.] That branch 
of acienee which deals with fruits and fruit- 
trees ; the cultivation of fruits and fruit-tree9. 

Pa mo -na, *. [Lat. , from pomum = an apple.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. : The goddess who presided 
over fruit-trees. 

2. -dsfron. .* [Asteroid, 32]. 

•pd-mon ic, a. [Pomona.] Of or pertain- 
ing to apples. 

pom 6' tfs, s. [Gr. nQtpa ( poma ) = a cover, 
and oCs (<m), gemt. <iro? (otos) = an ear.] 
Ichthy.: Agcmi9 of Percidae. [Sun-fishes.] 

pomp, * pompc, 8. [Fr. pompe, from Lat. 
pompa =a public procession ; pomp, from Gr. 
nopvrr) (nom^) = a sending ... a procession ; 
irt/iTTw (pempo) = to aend ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
pom]xi.) 

* 1 . A procession, characterized or distin- 
guished by grandeur, solemnity, or display ; a 
pageant. 

“The which he condncted himself with a goodly 
pomp and j>roce**lon to the very gate of the city."— 
P. Holland : Plutarch's Marais, p_ 417. 

2. A display of magnificence ; splendour, 
show, ostentatious display or parade ; state. 
"The easy yoke of wrvlle pomp." 

Milton : P. II. 257. 

•pomp, v.t [Pomp.*.] To moke a pompous 
display ; to shew otf. 

pSm'-pa dour, *. & a. [See dcf.] 

A. As subst. : A crimson or puce colour, so 
called after Mad. Pompadour, who patronized it. 

B. As adj. : Of a crimson or puce colour. 

“Silk brocaded with bead*, or *»>me dainty pompa- 
dour dftiiuuik.*'— Dally Telegraph, J«u. 14. 1880. 

The. Pompadours : The 56th Regiment of 
Font, from its facings being of this colour. 
(Notes Queries, No. xlix., p. 50.) 

•pomp-al, a. [Eng. pomp; -al.] Proud, 
pompous. 

** My pompal »t*t«." Ballad of King Lrtr. 

f 6m pa no, i. [Sp 1 A flail, Trachynotus 
earolinus, common in Florida. 

* pom pdf Ic, a. [Low Idit pompaticus, 
vompatus, from Hat. pompa — pomp (q.v.).J 
Pompous, showy, ostentatious. 

“ Pompatlr, foulMi, proud. |*rv«r*#, wicked, profane 
word*.”— Barrow . Pape's Supremacy. 

P6m pc I a, s. [i>at. fcin. form of Lat. Pom- 
pems =s Ponipey.] 

yljfrnn. ; [Planet, 203]. 

p<Um pel moose, t pdm'-p6l m<!>ilso, *. 
[Fr.] 

Dot. ; The fruit of the Shaddock (q.v.). 
pdnT p6l-6, *. [PoMPF-LMOnSK.] 


* pom'- pet, s. [Fr. pompette.) 

Print. : A prSuter‘3 inking-ball. 

pom'- pho-lyx, s. [Gr. iroM^oAuf (pompholux) 
= a bubble left on the surface of smelted ore ; 
(pomphos) = a bubble, a pustule.] 

• 1. Chem. ; Flowers of zinc. 

2. Pathol. : A rare variety of pemphigus, 
without fever. It generally runs its eourse 
in eight or ten days. A kind of poinpholyx 
may be produced by the apphentioo ’of 
cantharides, 

3. Zool. : A gen ns of Rotatoria, family 
Bra eh ioo Id re. 

pom- pH'-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat pompil(us ) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. ad[j. suff. - uLr .] 

E;if07n. ; A family of Ac u lea ted Hymenop- 
tera. Antenn® long, not geniculate ; eyes not 
notched within ; prothorax produced ou each 
side as far as the roots of the wings, as in 
the true wssps. Wings not folding longi- 
tudinally, large and broad, w ith submarginal 
cells. Legs long, and tibi® spined, their 
apex with long spines. The Pompilid®, with 
their long legs, somewhat resemble spiders. 
They have often beautiful wings. They are 
very active, make their nests in sand, and 
store them with spiders, caterpillars, &c. 
Known species seven or eight hundred. 

•pom-pi! lion (i as y). * popillon, *. 

[O. Fr. popukon, from Lat. populus = a poplar 
(q.v.).] A pomatum or ointment prepared 
from black poplar buds. (Cofgrarc.) 

pom'-pil-US, s. [Lat., from Gr. nofiiri\o y 
( pompilos ) = the pilot-fish.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Pompilid®. 
There are many species, extensively distri- 
buted. Thirteen or more are British. 

* pomp'-mg, * pomp-ynge.a. [Eng. pomp ; 
-ing.) Pompous, ostentatious. 

“ A* for example take their pompyngt pryde."— 
BraJ/vrd: SuppUcacyon, 1655. 

* pom pi on, " pom pon (1), *. [Fr. pom- 
pon , from Hat. peponem, aee. of pepo (q.v.); 
Ital. pepone; Sp. ptpon.] A pumpkin. 

“A* flat and insipid M pomi>ions. m —Qoodman: 
U' Infer** Evening’ s Conference, pt. L 

pom'-piro, s. [Lat. pomum = an apple, and 
pyrus = a pear.] A kind of apple ; a sort of 
pearmain. (AiwsioorfA) 

pom-po'-lc on, *. [Pompelmoose.] 

pom' pon (2), pom poon, *. [Fr.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An ornament, as a feather or 
flower, for a bonnet; specif., the tuft of 
coloured wool worn by infantry* soldiers in 
front of the shako. 

**ln thfi dnye of tornpoea and pompoons."— Barham : 
Ing. Legends ; Leech of Folkestone. 

2. Bot. : A small compact variety of Chrys- 
anthemum. 

pom pofl I ty, s. [Ital. pompositn.] Pom- 
pousness, ostentation, parade, boasting, show. 

" A snob *he I* m long n.a . . . »ho indulge* 111 that 
Intolerable pomposity."— Thackeray : Book of Bnota, 
cb. vl. 

pom po'-so, odv. [Ital.] 

Music: A direction that the passage or 
movement to which it is appended is to be 
performed in a stately and dignified stylo. 

pom' pous, a. [Fr. jnmpcur, from Lat. pom- 
posus, from pompa = pomp (q.v.) ; Bp. A Ital. 
pomj)o$o. ] 

• 1. Befitting a procession. 

•• What pomjious procc** «»f mvlalmient we’ve here." 

Beaumont : Psycho, xv eys). 

2. Displaying pemn, grandeur, or magnifi- 
cence ; grand, magnificent. 

•• Tho !ur« of nvnrlcr. or the jfornpout prize. 

That courts display before ainbillou* cyc».“ 

Cwper Ectlremcnt, 177. 

3. Character) zed by nr displaying self- Im- 

portance or pomposity ; ostentatious, pre- 
tentious : as, a pompons man, jxmpous 

Innguage. 

pom polls 1^, adv. [Eng. pompous ; - ly .] 

• I. In n mnnner befitting a process ion. 

"To tHUul hrr ft»rlh ftttnvously. nil tho nobility con- 
tribute! their Jowol# And rlclicitornnmriit*.*— Milton : 

Hut, Eng., ch. 1 vl. 

2. In a pompnns manner ; with ostentation, 
parade, or display. 

"The mUhty PolentAl*. to whom hrlonif 
Tho*# rich rou*IU /»r»n/K»»uiy liuployml." 

Young ■ Sight Thoughts. Ii. I,«*a. 


pom'-pous-ness, *. [Eng. pompous ; -n«s.] 
The quality or stato of being pompous; 
splendour, pomp, magnificence, show; osten- 
tatious display or parade. 

"The bigness of Us lompoumest snd luxury 
Taylor. Sermons, rot 111., *er. A 

po’-mum, *. [Lat.] An apple, 
pomnm Adam!, s. 

A nat. : Adam's apple (q.v.). 

* pom* wa ter, *. [Pome-water.] 

*pon t *. [Pond.] 
pon' cho, *. (ip.) 

1. A sort of cloak worn by the natfaQ 
Indians, and also by 
many of tho Spanish 
inhabitants of South 
America. It resembles 
a narrow blanket with 
a elit in the middle, 
through which the 
head passes, so that it 
hangs down loosely be- 
fore and behind, leav- 
ing the arms free. 

2. Any garment for 
men or w'omen resem- 
bling that described 
under 1. 

" The hroken anfriilur 
fold* of a silk mantilla 
were symbolized In au oil- 
cloth poncho."— Scribner's CHILIAN PONCHO. 

Magazine, Nov., 1878, p.5«. 

3. A trade name for camlet or strong 
worsted. 

pond, pon, ‘ponde, s. [A variant of 
pound (2), s. (q.v.). Of. I r. pouf = (1) a pound 
for cattle, (2) a pond.] 

1. Onf. Lang. : A body of still water of leas 
extent than a lake ; a pool of stagnant water. 
Ponds are either natural or artificial. Artifi- 
cial ponds are constructed for various pur- 
poses of use and ornament : as for the keeping 
or breeding of fish ; for the storage of water 
for the driving of water-mills ; or for purposes 
of pleasure or amusement. 

" If he tnAintHlned . . . o pond [to be] as extensive a* 
tbe ocean ,"— Hu me: Essays. nL f., fw. 23. 

2. Hydr.-eng.: A reach or level of a canaL 
Tw r o ponds of varying levels are eounected by 
a lock. 

pond lily, s. The Water-lily (q.v.)* 
pond perch, s. [Sun-fisuks.J 
pond-pino, *. 

Bot. : Pinus serotina. 

pond snails, *. pi 

Zool. : The family Limn®id® (q.v.% 

pond-wccd, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Potamogeton (q.v.); 

(2) [IIOHNED PONO-W'KEO]. 

•pond (1), i\f. [Ponder.] To ponder; to 
weigh carefully. 

"Pond your »un>IUnt*i pIMnt,** 

Spenser. (TckIJ.) 

•pond (2), v.t. [Pond, *.] To make into a 
pond ; to dam up ao as to form a pond. 

pon dcr, v.t. A i. [Lat, j>omfrro= to weigh, 
from pondus , genit. porufms = weight ; Fr. 
pnndtrcr; Bp. pondcrar; Ital. pomfcmrf.) 
[ Pound (1), *.] 

A- Transitive : 

• I. Lit. : To weigh. 

“ Whole kIimiit* of burning An?. nn<l *nArkr* of flAmj 
lu bnUm-e of Vm-KAl wvlK'ht ho pomlereth by * 11110 ." 
Surrey Description of the t\ckle Affections. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To welch carefully In tho mind ; to rctlecfc 
on or consider with care and deliberation. 

** Mnry kept *11 the»« thlnn* *lid iwndercd them lo 
her hc*rt."— Luke 1 1. 19. 

* 2. To examine carefully ; to observe with 
care and attention. 

•* Pomler tho path of thy feet**— rrocerbt Iv. 2A 

B. /ftfniuc : To reflect, to rnuso, to de- 
liberate. (Followed by on or oner, or by a 
clause.) 

"The*# he heedtd but pomfer#.! 

On the volume III Id* Itnud " 

l tty /el lore Holden Legend, IL 

•p8n' dor, *. [Pondeh, v .) MedlUttion, re- 
llccllon. 

"One little flljtht to jflv# in* for • pon./rr."— Mad. 
IfArlJay Diary, lv. 27. 



boll, p8iit, J6v^l ; cat, $ell, chorus, ^hln, bench ; ro, gem; thin, this ; sin, ns ; oxpeot, ycnophon, oxlst. ph =f. 

-clnn, tlnn = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -^lon, -jlon = Eh an. -clous, -tlous, -slous - shus. -hlo, -dlo, Ac. ^ d^L 
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' pon-der-subiT-i-tjr, s. [Fr. pondirdbili- 
tc. J The quality or state of beiog ponderable ; 
ponderahlenesa. 

con'-dcr-a ble, a. [Lat. ponderabilis, from 
ponders. = to weigh; Fr. ponderable; Sp. 
ponderable; ltal. ponderabile.) Capable of 
being weighed. 

"The bite of an nap will kill within an bour, yet the 
impress i ou i, scarce visible. and the poison counnuui- 
cated nut j»»*lerable." — Brown* : Vulgar £rrourt, 
bk- ii.. cb. xxvn. 

ponderable matter, s. 

Physiol . : Matter possessed of weight ; matter 
properly so called, as opposed to imponderable 
matter, viz., to physical agents. 

* pon - dcr-a-blc-ncss, s. [Eng. ponderable ; 
-mss.) The’quality or state of being ponder- 
able ; that quality or property of bodies by 
which they possess weight. 

*pon'~der-al,a. [Fr,l Estimated, measured, 
or ascertained by weight, as distinguished 
from numeral. 

" Tbus did the money drachma in process of time 
decrease, but all the while we may suppose the pon- 
deral drachma to bave continued the same."— 
A r but h not : On Coins. 

* pon'-der-an$C, s. [Lat. ponderans, pr. par. 
of pondero=z to weigh.] Weight, gravity. 

•pon -der-atc, v.t. & i. [Lat. ponderatus, 
pa. par. of porulcro = to weigh.] 

A. Trans. : To ponder, to weigh, to consider. 

B. Intram. : To have weight or influence. 
(Carlyle.) 

•pon der-a'-tion, s. [Lat. pondemffo, from 
ponderatus, pa. par. of pondcro = to weigh ; 
Fr. ponderatUm ; Sp. ponderacion; ltal. pon- 
derazioue.] 

1. The act of weighing. 

" Upon an immediate ponderation we could discover 
CO sensible dilkrtnee in weight."— Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. iv., ch. vii. 

2. A reflection ; consideration. 

" lie lays in the scales with them certaine gravepon- 
derations."— Ball: JJaried Clergie, bk. ill, J 13. 

pon-der cr, s. [Eug. ponder; -er.] One 
who ponders. 

pon -dcr-ihg, pr. par. or a. [Ponder, v .) 

pon'-dcr mg ly, adv. [Eng. pondering ; -ly.] 
In a pondering or reflecting manner; with 
reflection, consideration, or deliberation. 

•pon'-der-ling, s. [A dimin., from Lat. 
pouthis, geuit. poiuleris — weight, with Eng. 
dimin. suit'. ding.] A little weight. 

"She hushed lier ponderling Against her bosom."— 
Rcade: Cloister * Hearth, ch. xxxvi. 

•pon -der-ment, s. [Eng. ponder; - menl .] 
Poudenng, meditation, reflection. 

" In deep and serious ponJermmt 
1 watch'd the motions of liis next intent." 

Ii groin : Robbery of Cambridge Coach. 

•pon'-dcr-dso, a. [Lat. pondcrosits.] Pon- 
derous, weiglity. (X orth : Examen, p. 470.) 

•pon der-os’ l-ty, s. [O. Fr. pondcrosite, 
from L;it. f>onderosus = ponderous (q.v.); ltal. 
ponderosita.] 

1. Tlie quality or state of being ponderous ; 
weight, gravity, heaviness. 

*• Ponderosity is & natural inclination to the center 
Of the world."— HWfun Remains, p. 30. 

2. Heavy matter. 

*3. Heaviness, dulness, want of spirit or 
bglitncss. 

"The old reviewer with his ponderosity, bis parade 
of learning, and his impressive assumption of infalli- 
bility. Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3. 1882. 

pon'-dcr-ous, a. [0. Fr. pondcreux, from 
Lat. potiderasus, from pond its, genit. ponderis 
— weight ; ltal., Sp., & Port, poiufcroso.] 

L Lit. : Very heavy or weighty. 

From its station 
Drag the )>onderous cross." 

Longfellow. Golden Legend. (FroL) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Heavy, dull, wanting hi lightness or spirit: 
as, a ponderous style, ponderoits language. 

*’ Ferpetratiug & ponderous Joke.'— Daily Telegraph , 
Jan. 16, 1836. 

2. Momentous, weighty, important. 

** If your more ponderous anil settled project 
Slay suiter alteration, I'll point you 
Where you shall bave receiving shall become you * 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, It. 4. 

•3. Forcible; strongly impulsive. 

"My lore's more ponderous than my tongue." 

Shakesp. : Lear. i. 1. 


pon'- der- ous -ljr, adv. [Eng. ponderous; 
-ly.] In a ponderous manner; with great 
weight. 

pon'-der-ous-ncss, a. [Eng. ponderous; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being ponder- 
ous ; weight, heaviness. 

" Tbeir ponderousness him to the earth dotb press." 

Drayton : David * Goliath. 

Pdn-di-sher'-ry, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A place on the Coromandel coast, 
capital of the French possessions ia India. 

Pondicherry-erocodile, s. 

Zool .: Crocodilus pondicherrianuL 

Pondicherry-hawk, s. 

Ornith. : Haliaetus pondicerianus. 

pone (I), 9. [N. Amer. I ml.] Bread made of 
the meal of Indian corn, with the addition of 
eggs and milk. (Bartlett.) 

* po'-ne (2), s. [Lat., imper. aing. of pono = to 
lay, to place.] 

Law: 

(1) A writ whereby an nction depending in 
an inferior court might bE removed into the 
Court of Common Pleas ; a writ of certiorari. 

(2) A writ whereby the Sheriff was com- 
manded to take security of a man for hia 
appearance oo a day assigned. 

po'-nent, a. [ltal. ponente = west, from Lat. 
poneits, genit. pou^ntis, pr. par. of pono — to 
set; 0. Fr. ponent ; Sp. poniente. [Levant, «.] 

• 1. Ord . Lang. : West, western. 

" Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds." 

Milton : P. L.. X. 704. 

2. Geol. : The epithet applied to the twelfth 
series of the Appalachian strata, nearly equi- 
valent in age to the Old Bed Sandstone. The 
term expresses metaphorically the sunset of 
the Appalachian Paleozoic day. The maxi- 
mum thickness of the Ponent beds in Eastern 
Pennsylvania is not less than 6,000 feet. 
There are few organic remains ; but the pre- 
sence of Holoptychiut b distinctive of the 
age of the European Devonian. (Prof. H. D. 
Rogers : Geology of Pennsylvania). 

po-ner ol’-o-gy, s. [Gr. woiojpos (poneros) 
— wicked ; sulf. -olngy.) 

Theol. : The doctrine of wickedness. 

pon-ga'-mt a, s. [From Malabar pongam, 
the name of Pongamia glabra. (See def.).] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plaots, 
tribe Dalbergiea;. Pongamia glabra is an 
erect tree or a climber with blue, white, or 
purple flowers. Its wood is used in India for 
oil mills, solid cart-wheela, Ac. The seeds 
yield a red-brown thick oil called Poonga-oil, 
an excellent remedy for cutaneous diseases 
and rheumatism. The juice of the root may 
be used as a wash for foul sores. 

pon -gee, 9. [Native name.] 

Fabric; An inferior kind of Indian ailk. 

pon'-ghee, s. [Native word.] A priest of the 
higher orders in Bunnah. 

poh'-gd, 9. [African.] 

Zool.: A popular name for Simia a atyrus ; 
often applied to other anthropoid apes. 

pon' iard (iasy), * pon -yard, s. [Fr. poi- 
gnant, from poing = the list, with sulf. -ard 
(= O. H. Gcr. hart = hard) ; cf. ltal. pugnalc 
= a poniard, from pugno (Lat. jmgnus)j=. the 
fist; Sp. pnTio = the list, a hilt, punal = a 
poniard.] A dagger ; a short weapon for 
stabbing. 

•* If thou hast courage still, and wnnldst be free, 

F.eCelve this poniard — rise— and follow me l " 

Byron: Corsair, liL 8 

pon' iard (i as y), v.t. [Fr. poi g Harder.] To 
stab or pierce with a poniard. 

" Prepared to poniard wboiuso'er tbey meot." 

Couper; Charity. 

•pon-i-bil'-i-ty, s. [Lat. pono = to place.] 
Capability of being placed. 

* ponke, s. [A misreading ia old editions of 
Spenser's Epilhalamion, 340, for pouke (— 
Puck) = an elf, a sprite.] 

pons, a. [Lat. = a bridge.] 

Anat. : Any bridge-like structure, as Pons 
hepatis, a bridge across the umbilical fissure 
of the liver, P. Varolii (the Bridge of Varo- 
lius), a commissure uniting the two hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum. 


pons-asinorum, s. [Lit. = the bridg* 

of asses.] A caut term for the fifth propo- 
aition of the first book of Euclid, from its 
remote resemblance to a bridge, and the 
difficulty experienced by beginners in getting 
over it. 

pont, s. [Fr., = a 

bridge.] (Seecom- 
pound.) 

pont- volant, 

s. [Lit. = flying 
bridge.] 

Mil.: A kind of 
bridge used in 
sieges for surpris- 
ing a post or out- 
work that has but 
a narrow moat. 

It is composed of 
two small bridges laid one upon the other, 
and so contrived that, by the aid of corda and 
pulleys, the upper one may be pushed forward 
till it reaches the destined point. 

pon'-tac, s. [See def.] A species of claret 
wine made at Pontac, ia the Basses-Pyrennees. 

* pont'-age (age as lg), s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. pontagium, pontaticuni, from Lat. porw, 
genit. pont is = a bridge ; Sp. jxmfape.] A tax 
or toll for the maintenance and repair of 
bridges. 

" Without paying wharfage, pontage, or pannage." 
— Backing t : Voyages, i. 135. 

pont-a-rach'-na, s. [Gr. jtovto? (jwifos) = 
the sea, and dpd\V»j (arachne) = a spider.] 

Zool. : A genus of Hydrachnida?, with one 
or two species, from both sides of the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. 

pon ted-cr-a'-^c-j©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pon- 
teder(ia); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -«c«r.] 

Bot. : Pon tede rads ; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Alismales. Aquatic or marsh plants, 
leaves sheathing at the base, with parallel 
veins, often arrow-headed, cordate, or dilated ; 
flowers solitary or in spikes or umbels; peri- 
anth tubular, six-parted, more or less ir- 
regular, with a circinate sestivation ; capaule 
sometimes adhering to the perianth, three- 
celled, seeds indefinite. Natives of America, 
the East Indies, and tropical Africa. Known 
geaera six, species thirty. 

pon-te-der' ad, 9. [Mod. Lat. pontedar(ia) ; 

Eng. sutl. -ad.] 

Bot. (PI.) : Liadley*s name for Pontederacese. 

pon-to-der'-I-a, 9. [Named after Julius 
Pontedera, Professor of Botany at Padua.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Pontedcraceae 
(q.v.). The root of Pontederia vaginalis ia 
chewed in India for toothache. 

pon tee', pon -til, pon-ty, pun -til, 
pun-ty, s. [O. Fr. pointille = something 
pointed ; a prick.] The iron rod used by a 
glass-blower to support the glass while work- 
ing. 

pon -ti-a (or t as sh), s. [Lat. pontus = the 

sea. (Agassi?.)] 

Entom. : The same as Pieris (q.v.). 

Pon - tic, a. [Lat. Pouficus.] Of or pertaining 
to the Pontus, Buxine, or Black Sea. 

" Exiled to the Pontic shore.” Cowper : Elegy L 

pon' ti-fex (pi. p6n-tif~i-ce§), s. [Lat. 

from pons = a bridge, a path, aud facio — to 
make.] [Pontiff.] A bridge-builder ; a title 
given to the more illustrious members of the 
Homan Colleges of priests. Their number was 
originally five, the president being styled Poa- 
tifex Maximus. The number was afterwards 
increased to nine, and later still to fifteen. 
After the time of Tiberius tha office and title 
of Pontifex Maximus were bestowed, aa a 
matter of course, upon each Emperor on bis 
accession. It is now the title of the Pope. 

” Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto tbe Church's bead, as the chief builder 
Ard architect of tbe invisible hrldge 
Tbat leads from earth to heaven.’ 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, ▼. 

pon’ -tiff, * pon-tif, * pon tife, s. [O. Fr. 

pontif, pont if e (Fr. pontife), from Lat. pon- 
tfieem, acc. of pontifex = the bridge-builder; 
supposed to be so styled from the Roman 
pontifioes having the charge of the Subliciaa 
Bridge in Rome, to which a sacred character 
was attached ; Sp. pantif.ee ; ltal. pontefice.] 
[Pontifex.] 



fitite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t. 
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1. A Roman pontifex. 

“But It would bo h very preAt mistake to Imagine 
that one *ii»gle Pontiff or Aupur in the Human Semite 
wm », Brin believer lu Jupiter.**— Macaulay : Blst. 
£ng.. ch. xliL 

2. The high-priest of the Jews. 

3. The Pope ; usually the Sovereign Pontiff. 

•pon tif-ic, * pdn-tif'-ick, a. [Lat. pon- 
tificius, from pontifex, genit. pontificis.] [Pon- 
tifex.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to the Roman 
pontiffs or priests. 

**Th«lr twelve table* *nd the yx>nf(|tdt college.*— 
J Villon : Areopagitica. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the pope ; papal, 
popish. 

" Nor yet «urcea*’d with John's disastrous fate 
Pontic fury." Shenstone : Ruined Abbey. 

pSn tif -ic al, * pon tif* -ic-all, a. k s. 

[Ft. pontifical , from Lat. pontifical is, from 
pontifex, genit. poiiff/!cis = a pontifex (q.v.); 
Sp. & Port, pontifical ; Ital. pontificate .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or belonging to a pontiff or 
high-priest 

” Of the hlgh-pr!e*t and master of their pontlficall 
Forth : Plutarch, p. 55. 

2. Pertaining or belonging to the pope ; 
papal, popish. 

“Leo ths Ninth ... ta In all their pontifical his- 
tories spoken ul u s person of £Te*t sincerity. " — 
Clarendon : Religion & Policy, ch. ui. 

# 3. Bridge-building (an improper use of tbe 
word, and one occurring probahly only in 
Milton). 

“They brought the work by wondrous art. 

Pontifical, a ridga of pendent rock. 

Over the vex'd abyss.* J tilton : P. L.. X. 012. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A book containing ecclesiastical ritea aod 
ccremoniea. 

*• What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be 
seen In T>ontiftcals, containing the forms for conse- 
crations, —South ; Sermons. 

2. A list of popes. 

" Stephen the Eighth or the Ninth (for he la 
reckoned both in several pontificals)." — Clarendon ; 
Policy * Religion, ch. HL 

3. (PL): The dress and ornaments of a 
pontiff or bishop. 

"Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, was coming 
thither robed In hi* pontificals.”— Lowth : Life qf 
Wykeham, i 6. 

■ pon tlf 1 c&l-l-ty, 5. [Eng. pontifical; 
•ity.) 

1. Tlie state and government of the Pope ; 
papacy. 

"When the pontTficatity was first setup in Rome, 
«ll nations from East to West did worship the Pope 
no otherwise than of old the Caesars.'’— Usher : The 
See of tOnne, p. 20. 

2. Pon ti Heal character. 

*• Charles the Fifth proeeeded In matters temporal 
towards I'ope Clement with strange rigour: never re- 
garding the pontificality."— Bacon : Charge against 
William Talbot. 

pi>n tif-ic al-ljr, adv. [Eng. pontifical; -ly.] 
In a pontifical manner. 

*[ To assist pontifically : 

Eccles. : To assist, as a prelate, at mass or 
other fuoction. 

p5n tif a pi. [Pontifical, B. 3.) 

pon tlf’ i catc, s. [Fr. pontificat, from Lat. 
nf i/fra fM®, from pontifex, genit. pontificis = a 
pontifex (q.v.); Sp. k Port, pontificado.] 

1. The state, position, or dignity of a hlgh- 
priest. 

2. The state, office, or dignity of a pope; 
papal rank ; papacy. 

" He turnetl hermit, In the view of bolng advanced 
to the pontificate."— Addison. 

3. The reign of a pope. 

"Of the sixteen pope* . . . tbe pontificates of (wo 
occupy near forty ycarm."— JMman . Latin Christi- 
anity, hk vlU.. ch. L 

tif-i cato, v.i. (Ecclca. Lat. pontifico.) 
[Pontificate, a] 

Eccles. : To exercise solemn ccclesiaHtlent 
fbticLimia. To pontificate at high mass = to 
celebrate high mans ns a prelate. 

* pon -ti fl5C, a. [Lat. pons, genit. vontis = a 
bridge, and fnelo z= to make,] Bridge-work ; 
the erection or structure of a bridge. 

"This n«w . . . you <!/!<*«.“ Milton : P. L., x. M8. 

■pon tf fi9* i.al (9 as ah), a. [Lat. pon- 

tificiits.] Pontifical, papal, popish. 

"Such storfr* I find Among puntificial writer*."— 
Burton : Anal. Melancholy, p. 62. 


* pon ti ft -cian, a. & a. [Lat. pontifidus.) 

A. As adj . : Pontifical, popish. 

" Pontijlcian Iawil “—Bp. Ball Peacemaker. 1 11 

B. As subst. : An adherent or supporter of 
the pope or papacy ; a papist. 

" Many fiontificia iu * ad we differ not In this point.*' 
— Mmntajuc : A ppoalt to Ccesar, p. 84. 

pon-til, s. [Povtee.] 

Pon'-tlnc, Pomp -tine, a. [Lat. Pontinus, 
Pom pt inns ; Fr. Pontin; ltal. Fonfino.] rcr- 
tauiiog or relating to a largo marshy district 
between Rome and Naples. (Macaulay : Battle 
of the Lake BegiUus, xiv.) 

pont -le- vTs, a [Fr., lit. = a drawbridge, 
from pont = a bridge, and lever (Lat. levo) = 
to raise.] 

Manege: A disorderly resisting action of a 
horse in disobedience to his rider, in which 
he rears up several times running, ami rises 
up so upon his hind legs, that he ia in danger 
of coming over. (Bailey.) 

pont-ob-del'-la, s. [Gr. jtoptov (pontos) = 
the sea, and /SSe'AAa (bdc’la) = a leech.] 

Zool. : A genns of llirudinea, with several 
apeciea, parasitic on fishes. Pontobdella muri- 
cata is the Skate-sucker, about four inches 
long, with a leathery, knobbed akin. It has no 
jaws, but sticks fast and aucks out the juices 
of the fish. 

“Mr. Baird, In 1869, made known fonr new Pontob- 
d eUce.”—\'an Bencden : Amtnal Parasites, p. lift. 

* pon ton, e. [Pontoon.] 

pon-ton-lcr'.pon-ton-nlcr', a [Fr., from 

ponton = a pontoon (q.v.).] A soldier in 
charge of a pontoon, or who constructs pon- 
toons. 

pon toon', “ pon -ton, a. [Fr. ponton, from 
Ital. pontone = & great, broad bridge; Lat. 
pons, genit. ponf«=a bridge.] 

1. Mil. Eng. : A floating vessel supporting 
the roadway timbera of a floating military 
bridge. They may be boats, water-tight 
cylinders of tin, as in the Blanchard Fat- 
tern, now obsolete, or wooden frames covered 
with caovas, as used in the Russian army. 



a, a. pontoons. 6. roadway. 


The pontooo bridge is carried with the army, 
usually enough bridge-making rnaierinl to con- 
struct a floating bridge 100 yards long being 
taken with each urtuy corps. They nro usually 
llat-boltomed boats of wood and canvas, cov- 
ered by roadway planks. They are often 
united to the shore by trestles ami plunks, tlina 
allowing for riso aml’fall of water. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A barge nr lighter of large capacity, 
used In careening ships, raising weights, 
drawing piles, Ac., or capable, in pairs, of 
acting aa camels. 

(2) A Large orilnt-boltomed vessel famished 
with cranes, capstans, and hoisting tackle, 
used in wrecking, In connection with a diving- 
bell, or in raising submerged vessels. 

3. Hydraulic-engineering : 

(1) [Camf.l, a., II. I.) 

(2) A water-tight structure which la sunk 
by tilling with water, and raised by pumping 
It out, used to close a sluiceway or entrance 
to a dock. It works in grooves in the dock 
walla, and acts as a lock-gate. 

pontoon-brldgo, ponton-brldgo, s. 

Mil. Eng. : A temporary military bridge 
supported on pontoons. 

pontoon train, ponton-train, a. 

MU. : The complete equipment for the for- 
mation of a floating military bridge. A " pon- 
toon train” in the army curries about 1<I0 
yards of pontoon bridge fur ouch unriy corps, 
embracing the boats, roadway planks, This 
material ia conveyed on wagons, fur ready uho 
if needed 


pon to por 1 A [Gr. troertmopo? (ponttk 
poros) = passing' over tlie aea : itocto? (ponkw) 
= the sea, and voptvm ( porend) — to ferry 
across a river.) 

Zool. : A genua of Platan ist id . t, formlDg a 
link between tha other two genera of the 
family and the Delphiuldie. There is but one 
species, rontoporia blainvillii, from the mouth 
of rivers flowing into the Atlantic on the 
coast of the Argentine Republic and Patagonia, 
along which it also ranges. It is al>out four 
feet Tong, blackish, pale beneath, with a whita 
streak along each aide, from the blowhole ; 
dorsal well-marked and triangular. 

pon y, * pon'-ey, s. [Gael, ponaidh = ft 

little horse, a pooy ; Ir. poni.] 

I, Ordinary Langttogt : 

1. A small horse. 

2. The sum of twenty-five pounds sterling. 
(Slang.) 

"The bet of a pony which he offers five min etc* 
afterwards."— hingsley : Tu>o Tears Ago. ch. xvlIL 

* 3. A translation, key, or crib used by 
students or schoolboys in getting up l«S9ons. 
(Slang.) 

4. A small glass, containing rather less than 
half-a-pint. (Slang.) 

IL Bot. : Tecoma serrati folia. 

pony chaise, pony-chair, s. A !ady*» 

low chaise, to be drawn by one or two ponies. 

pony engine, s. A locomotive engine 
kept at a railroad station for moviog cars and 
making up trains. (A?7iertcan.) 

pon‘-y, v.i. [Pony, 5 .] To pay; to settle an 
account. (Followed by up.) ( A me r. slang.) 

pood, a. [Russ, pad.] A Russian weight, 
equivalent to forty Russian or thirty-aix Eng- 
lish pounds avoirdupois. 

poo - die, 5. [Ger. pudel; Low Ger. putltl , 
pudel-hund , from pudeln — to waddle; Dan. 
pmdd; Dut. pocdel.] 

Zool. : A variety of Canis familiaris, of nn- 
known origin, it is sometimes called the 
Barbet (q.v.), but that name is properly con- 
fined to a small kind. 

"I discovered a lar^e black poodle In tho Act 0 i 
making for my legs ."— A nstcy * The Black Poodle. 

poo-gyc, s. [Hind.] The nose-flute of the 
Hindoos. Probably blown by the nose instead 
of the mouth, in order to avoid possible de- 
filement of caste. 

pooh, interj. [I eel. pu.] An exclamation of 
contempt, scorn, or derision ; pish 1 pshaw 1 

pooh -pooh, v.t. To turn aside with a 
pooh ; to express contempt for or derision at ; 
to sneer or laugh contemptuously at. 

"[Thay] pooh-pooh the Idea that English Interest* 
are seriouafy.lnvolved . &L James s Uasette, Sept. 2S, 
1885. 

pool(1), * pol, * poolc, s. [A S. p6l, from 
Ir. poll, pull = n hole, mire, dirt; Gael. = 
a hole, a pond, a pool; Wei. pxoll = a i>ool ; 
Corn, pol; Manx poyl ; Bret, poull ; Ger. 
pfuhl; cogn. with Lat palus = a marsh, a 
pool ; Gr. mj^ov (pclos) = mud.] 

1. A small shallow collection or body of 
water or other liquid in a hnllnw place ; a 
small poud ; a aumll piece of stagnant water. 

" The swallow awecjMi 

Tho •limy pool." Thomson : Spring. 651. 

* 2. A spring. 

"The conduit of the upper ;>r>of."— 2 Kings xvllt. IT. 

3. A hole in the course of a stream dcopei 
than the ordinary bed. 

" Huddling on a few clotboa I niAdo for the poet"— 
Field, April 1. 1885. 

* 4. A lake. 

"Tho pool of Oeuiuerotb."— : Luke V. L 

pool reed, «. 

Hot. : Phmgmitcs communU, 

pool-rush, a 

Bot. : The genus Typhn. 
pool snipe, a 

Ornith . : The Redshank (q.v.% 

pool (2), *l)Oulo, j. [Fr. pm<fr = (l) * hen, 

(lb a pool, nt guinea, from Low lM. pulln = a 
lien, frm. of Lnt. vullusz :a young nmmal; 
cogn. with Eur. fnak] 

1. Ortlinary language : 

1. The receptacle for the stakes »t certain 
games of cards, Ac. 


boil, b<5^ ; poitt, J<^1 ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9 hln, bonph ; go, fccm ; thin, fhls ; sin. as ; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-cion, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon — shun ; -(ion. -glon — zliun. -clous, tlous, -sloue shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bol, d(>L 
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2. The stakes themselves. 

3. A game played with fifteen balls and a 
cue-ball on a billiard table having six pocketa. 
The object is to pocket the balla, rttceptiug the 
cue-ball. 

4. An arrangement between several com- 
peting lines of railroad, by which the total 
receipts of each company are pooled and dis- 
tributed pro rata according to agreement. 

5. A combination of pcraous contributing 
m >ney to be used for the purpose of increasing 
or depressing the market price of stocks, with 
a view lo the settlement of differences. Also, 
the stock or money contributed by a clique to 
carry through a corner. (Amer.) 

6. (a) A collective stake in a garuhlinggame, 
and the place where it is deposited. (b) A 
combination of betters on any game of chance, 
as a horse-race, all the money staked being 
divided among the winners. 

II. Rifle-shooting: Firing for prizes on the 
arrangement that each competitor pays a 
certain sum for each shot, and all the pro- 
ceeds of the day, after deduction of the neces- 
sary expenses, are divided among the winners. 

pool ball, s. One of a set of coloured 
ivory balls, used in the game of pool at 
billiards. 

pool-seller, a. 

Racing, Ac.: One who forme pools and sella 
pool-tickets. [Pool (2), 6 (6).] 

pool, v.t. & i. [Pool (2), 5.] 

A. Trans. : To pay or contribute into a 
common fund, to be afterwards divided pro 
rata, according to arrangement. 

“To practically pool their traffic.' — Money Market 
Review, Aug. 20. 18S5. 

B. Intrans. : To join with others in a specu- 
lation or transaction, each party paying his 
due share or stake to the common fund. 

pool -er, s. [Eng. pool (1), s. ; -ar.] A stick 
for stirring the vats of a tanuery. 

poon, s. [Native Indian name.] (See compound.) 

poon wood, s. Wood from various ape- 
ries or Calophyllum (q.v.). 

poo nah-lite, s. [Named after Poonah, 
India, where found ; suff. -lite (il/in.).] 

Min.: A variety of Scolecite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in groups of diverging acicular crystals, 
associated with green apophylhte, Ac. 

poop (1). *poupc, "puppe, s. [Fr.pmtpe, 
pouppc, from Lat. puppim, accns. of jmppis — 
the hinder 
part of a 
ship, a ship; 

Sp. & Port. 
popa; Ital. 
jwpjw.] 

Shipbuild- 
ing . 

1 . The 

aftermost, 
highest 
part of the 
hull. 

•• For the 

poops «f their 
gvHiots were 
all gilt."— 

Ji'orth Plu- 
tarch. p. 534. 

2. A deck over the after part of a spar-deck, 
abaft the mizzen. 

poop cabin, s. 

ShipbuiUl. : The apartment in a poop. 

poop-lantern, s. 

Haut . ; A lantern carried on the taffrai] at 
night to indicate a flag-ship or act as a signal 
when a ship is moored bow and stern. 

poop (2), s. [Poppy.] 

Arch. : The same as Poppy-head (1) (q.v.). 
poop (1), v.t. [Poop (1), s.] 

Naut. : To break heavily over or on the poop 
of ; to drive in the stern of, and so sink. 

“A press of canvas that ni a v have saved her from 
being pooped"— Daily Telegraph . Nuv. 12, 1SS5. 

poop (2), v.f. [A variant of pop (q.v.).] To 
make a sharp noise by blowing out ; to break 
wind. 

poop (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To cheat. 
(Pruv.) 



* poop noddy, s . The game of love. 

(Halliwtll.) 

•'I saw them close together at poop-noddy."— Wily 
Beguiled, in Hawkins' Eng. lirama. hi. 3T0. 

poor , 4 poore , 4 pore , 4 poure, * pouere, 
* powre, a. & s. [O. Fr. pn*re, poure, povere 
(Fr. pauvre), from Lat. pauperem, a ecus, of 
pauper = poor, from the roots seen in paucus 
= little, Gr. iravpos (pauros), and in paro = 
to prepare, hence = providing or preparing 
little; Sp. & Tort, pobre; ItaL puvero.) 
[Pauper.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Possessed of little ; destitute of riches ; 
not possessed of sufficient to provide com- 
fortable subsistence ; needy, necessitous, indi- 
gent. 

“ The poure man whan he goth hy the way, 
Beforue the tbeves he may sing and play.* 

Chaucer; C. T.. 6,775. 

2. Generally wanting in those qualities 
which render a thing desirable, excellent, 
valuable, proper, or sufficient for its purpose, 
or which are naturally expected : as, 

(1) Destitute of fertility ; barren, unpro- 
ductive, exhausted. 

“ It is a dry and poor soil. "—Field. Feh. IS, 1886. 

(2) Leao, thin, emaciated ; wasted or shrunk : 
as, a poor ox, a horse in poor condition. 

(3) Wanting in strength ; weak, weakened : 
as, poor health. 

(4) Wanting in vigour or spirit; spiritless, 
dulL 

M Where Juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, 
poor, starved."— Ben Jonson. 

(5) Wanting in intellectual, literaiy, or 
artistie merit ; sorry, jejune, dull, spiritless : 
as, a poor composition, poor acting. 

(6) Inferior, paltry, mean, shabby. 

“This poor trash of Venice.” 

SAdAejip. ; Othello, IL 1. 

(7) Of little worth or value ; trilling, insig- 
nificant, worthless, petty. 

“The poore cl tie of Nazareth."— Cdal: Luke it 

(S) Worthless or contemptible in comparison 
to others. 

(y) Uncomfortable, restless : as, The patient 
passed a poor night. 

3. Miserable, contemptible, sorry. 

** Ton poor and starved hand.'* 

Shakap. : Henry F.. iv. 1 

4. Used as a term of slight contempt and 
pity, mingled with kindness. 

“ Now, God help thiet 1 poor monkey.* 

Sfvtkesp. ; Macbeth, Iv. 2. 

5. Used as a term of endearment or tender- 
ness. 

"Poor, little pretty, fluttering thing.” 

Prior : Hadrians Address lo his SottL 

6. Used as a term of modesty, humility, or 
depreciation, in speaking of one's self or of 
things pertaining to one’s self. 

“ If from my poor retirement ye had gone 
Leaving this nook uuvisited." 

Wo ids worth ; Excursion, bk. 11L 

7. Meek, humble. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for their'* Is the 
kingdom of heaven.” — Matthew v. 3. 

II. Law: So destitute of resources as to be 
entitled to maintenance at the public charge ; 
pauper. 

B. As subst. (With the def. article) : Those 
who are poor collectively ; those who are 
needy or indigent, as opposed to the rich; in 
a narrower sense, those in a country who 
being poor from misfortune, age, bodily or 
meutal infirmity, or other cause, are unable to 
support themselves, and are therefore obliged 
to depend for subsistence on the contributions 
or charity of others. 

“ The poor of England, till the time of Henry VIII., 
subsisted entirely uj»ou private benevolence, and the 
charity of well-disposed Christians ." — Blackstone ; 
Comment., hk. L, cli. 9. 

poor box, s. A box in which to place 
contributions for the poor. 

Poor Clares, s. pi 

Church Hist. : Minoresses (Fr. Clarisses, Ital. 
Povere Donne), the second order of St. Francis 
of Assisi, who received St. Clare, the founder 
of the order, at the convent of the Portinucula, 
in 1212. The rule, which was exceptionally 
severe, was mitigated by Pope Urban IV. in 
1204, and the order then separated into two 
branches : the Urbanists, who followed the 
mitigated, and the Clarisses, who adhered to 
the original, rule. In 1436 St. Colette brought 
back a number of houses in France and 
Flanders to the observance of the rule of St. 


Francis. The Poor Clares have given their 
name to a district of London— the Minories— 
the site of the first house of the order founded 
in England (1263). They have now (18S6) five 
houses in this country, and six in Ireland. 

* poor-john, s. A coarse kind of fish, 

called also hake, salted and dried. 

'• Vaunt wretched herring and poor-John. m 

Habington : Casta ro, p. 120. 

poor-law, s. The body of laws enacted 
by parliament from time to time for the 
management of the funds collected for the 
maintenance of the poor. 

f The Act 23 Edward III., passed in 134S, 
enacted that no person should give alms to a 
beggar able to work. The support of the poor 
was undertaken by the church. By 27 Henry 
VIII., passed in 1535, and necessitated by the 
dissolution of the monasteries, a compulsory 
poor law was establish. d. The 43 Elizabeth 
c. 2, passed in 1601, contained the germ of the 
present poor law. It directed parishes to re- 
lieve the blind, the lame, and the impotent, 
and appointed overseers of the poor. It was 
modified in 1662. In 1722 the workhouse 
system hegan. The pauperism of England In 
the early part of the present century became 
so severe a burden, that restrictive lawa became 
necessary, and the whole system was reorgan- 
ized in 1834. The new law did away with the 
practice of out-door relief, and required pan- 
pers to reside in the work-houses and to submit 
to a labor test. The result was that, while be- 
fore 1834 one person in every twelve was a 
pauper, in 1S67 the percentage of paupers had 
fallen to one in twenty-five 

In the United States the ayetem of poor- 
relief is somewhat similar to that of Great 
Britain. The states have their own poor-laws, 
but paupers are removable from one 6tate to 
another, and must be able to claim a fixed 
period of residence to became a charge on the 
town or townahip. There are State Boarde of 
Charity, which have general control of the 
system of poor-relief. The pauper loses his 
rights as a citizen. The American system 
generally is marked by high degree of classifi- 
cation, special educational methods, and liberal 
diet. 'Within recent years a new system of 
preventing paujteiism has been devised in 
Germany, and is now in operation. This is 
w hat is known as compulsory insurance, com- 
pulsory contributions being collected from 
workmen and employers, and added to hy the 
state, as an insurance against permanent dis* 
ability and old age. 

poor man of mutton, s. Cold boiled 
mutton, especially the remains of a boiled 
shoulder of mutton, 
poor man’s herb, s. 

Rot. : Gratiola officinalis. 

poor man’s parmacetty, «. 

Bot. : Capsella Bursa- PustorU-. 

poor man’s pepper, t. 

Bot.: Lcpidium lati/oliunu 

poor man’s treacle, «. 

Bot. : The genus Allium. 

poor man’s weather-glass, A 

Bot. : A nogallis arvensis. 

Poor Men of Lyons, s. pi 
C7turc7i Hist. : A name given to the Walden- 
sians, who are said to have originated at 
Lyons. 

Poor Priests, s. pi. 

Church Hist. : A name given to, or assumed 
hy, the Lollard clergy of the fourteenth and 
filteenth centuries, who wandered about the 
country holding what would now be called 
“ missions,” without the sanction of the 
bishop of the diocese. (Blunt.) 

poor-rate, s. An assessment or tax im- 
posed in each parish for the support and relief 
of the poor. 

poor Robin’s plantain, s. 

Bot. : Hieracium venosum. Said to possess 
considerable medical powers. (American.) 

poor-spirited, a. Mean, cowardly, base, 

timid. 

poor-spiritedness, s. Cowardice; 

meanness of spirit. 

* poor's box, s. A poor-box. 

“The poor's box in a parish ch urcb IT alpole : 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 1., ch. ir. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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poorfu*— popgun 


poor’s roll, s. 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A roll or list of paupers, 
or persons entitled to or receiving parish relief. 

2. Scots Ixiw: The roll of litigants, who, by 
reason of poverty, are allowed to eue informd 
pauperis. 

po6r fu’, a. [Powerful.] (Scotch.) 

poor'- holla e. [Eng. poor, and house.] A 

house or building for the reception of paupers ; 
a workhouse. 

* poork-poynt, s. I Porcupine.) 

poor'-H ness, $. [Eng. poorly ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being poorly ; delicate 
health ; ill-health. 

poor-ly; * poure ly, adv. & a. (Eng. poor; 
-ly.) 

A Ae adverb: 

1. In a poor manner ; like a poor person ; in 
want, need, or indigence ; without luxuries or 
comforts. 

2. With little success ; unsuccessfully, de- 
fectively ; not well or highly. 

" The counterfeit Is jsoorly imitated after you." 

Shake tp. : Sonnet M. 

*3. Insignificantly, pettily. 1 

" I'll rob none hut myielf ; and let me die. 

Stealing so poorly." Shake sp. : Cymbeline, It. 2. 

4. Meanly; without spirit ; dejectedly. 

*' Be not loot so poorly Id your thoughts.” 

Shakctp. : Mttcbelh, II. 2. 

* 5. llumbly, meekly. 

”To put hlmsclfe poorely without any reseruacyon 
into bis obeysaunce and coiumaundement."— Berner t : 
Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. li., ch. xciil. 

* 6. Meanly, shabbily, shamefully. 

" He then, very poorly, did me a mischief.”— R. 
Peake : Thre * to One. (English Gamer, 1. 633.) 

B. As adj. : In poor or delicate health; 
somewhat ill ; iadisposed. 

poor -ness, * poor nesse, s. [Eng. poor; 

-1U3S.) 

1. The quality or atate of being poor ; 
poverty, indigence. 

" No less I hate him tbau the gates of hell. 

That poomesse can force au untruth to tell." 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey xlv. 

2. Want of fertility or productiveness ; bar- 
renness, sterility. 

3. Meanaess, baseness; waat of spirit. 

" A i*cutlar poorness aud vlleueas of this action.”— 
DuUth Sermons, voL lx., ser. 6. 

4. Want of excellence or merit ; intellectual, 
literary, or artistic unsatisfactoriness : as, the 
poorness of hia acting. 

poor’-tlth, 8. [A corrupt, of poverty (q.v.).] 
Poverty, indigence. (Scofc/i.) 

"Tho’ poortith hourly stare him.” 

Burns : Epistle to a Young Friend. 

poos-le, pous slo, s. [Pussy.] (ScafcA) 


4. To make a short, aharp, quick sound or 
report. 

” Muskets popping away outcide.”— Scriftucr* ASajm- 
tine. Sow, 1»7S, p. 83. 

5. To shoot ; to fire. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To thrust or push forward suddenly or 
unexpectedly. 

” Didst thou never pop 
Thy head luto a tinman s shop ? " 

Prior : A Simile. 

* 2. To thrust or push. 

"The which if he can prove, a pops rue out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year." 

Shakesp, : King John, L L 

*3. To shift ; to put off. 

"To pop them off with a falsehood, or » frivolous 
answer."— Locke: Of Education, $ 121. 

4. To pawn ; to pledge. (Slang.) 

(1) To popcorn: To parch or roast Indian 
corn, until it bursts with a 2>op. (Amtr.) 

(2) To pop the question : To make aa offer of 
marriage. ( Colloq .) 

” 1 suppose you popped the question more t han 
ODcet Dickens : Sketches by Bot ; Watkins Tottle. 

pop corn, s. Cora or maize for parching ; 
popped-corn. 

pop dock, s, 

Bot. : The Fox -glove (q.v.), 

pop-gun, s. [Popoun.] 

pop -weed, s. The freshwater bladder- 
weed. 

"On the slippery links of the pop-weed."— Black- 
more: Lorna Doone, ch. vL 

* pop a-try, s. [Popetrv.] 

Po pajr-an, a. [Seedcf.] 

Gcog. : Of or connected with Popaya, a city 
of New Grenada. 


Popayan-tea, s. 

Bot. : Melastoim Theczans. 

pope, s. , [A.S. papa, from Lat. papa ,* Gr. 
Trawa, irdoa (papa, pajypa), VOC. of rrarras, 
wda-Tras (]Kijws, jHtjpas) = father, papa ; Er. 
pope; Ital. A Sp. papa.] JPapa.] 

* 1. A bishop of the Christian Church. 

" The name Pope may peradveuture seeme more 
tolerable, as which hath bcene vsed in the old tune 
aiming Mshop*."— Fox. ' Martyrs, p. 8. 

2. SptciJ. : The bishop of Rome. 

3. A parish priest of the Greek Church ; a 
Greek or Russian military or naval chaplain. 

"Soclca had hia quarters In the bouse of the Pope, 
a hovel.’’— Times, March 3, ls76. 

4. A email freshwater perch, Acrrina cemua , 
eoinmna in Eagland, Central Europe, and 
Siberia. 

" A pope, hy somo called a ruffe, Is like a perch for 
ahape. Angler. 

5. The 13ullfineli (q.v.). 


poot (1), pout, t. (Poult.) 
poot (2), a. [Pout.] 

poo ~tr$r, pou’-try, 5. [Poultry.] (Scotch.) 

pop, a. & adv. [Pop, r.] 

A, As substantive : 

]. A short, sharp, quick aound or report. 

M I have several ladles, who could not give a pop loud 
•nou«h to be heard at the farther end of the room.”— 
Addison : Spectator, No. 102. 

2. A beverage which issues from the bottle 
containing it with a pop or slight explosion : 
as, ginger-pop = ginger-beer. (Slang.) 

'* Home-made pop that will not foam." 

Hood: Miss Kllmanstgg. 

*3. A pistol. (Slang.) 

4. Sonic kinds of maize. (American.) 

B. As adv. : With a pop ; suddenly, un- 
expectedly. 

"Then Into that hush 

Pop goes his jiato, and all his inco comb'd over." 

Beaum. A Ftet. Pilgrim, 111. 2. 

pSp, * poppe, * poup cn, v.i. & t. [A word 
or imuative origin.) 

A Intransitive: 

1. To appear to the eye suddenly ; to enter 
or issue forth with a pop or a quick sudden 
motion. 

M 11 « hath popped lu between tli* election and my hopes." 

Shakesp. ■ Hamlet, v. 2. 

2. To dart ; to start or jump from plaeo to 
plane suddenly. 

"Each popped into her bed.”— Field, April i . J8<*6. 

# 3. To make a noise witli the mouth. 

•* Nee* lug and j*opfdng nr "inncklruj with the 
moot he Touchstone uf Complexions, p. lat. 


T The term Papa, or Papas (father), has 
always been given by the Greek Church to 
presbyters, like the tiffin Father now applied 
to a Roman priest. In the early centuries 
the bishops icceived the same title till, in a 
couneil held at Hume in 1076, at the instance 
of Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), it was limited 
to the Bishop of Rome. Holding that office, 
being also Metropolitan of Rome and primate, 
and claiming to he tho earthly head of the 
Church universal, it is in the last-named capa- 
city that the term Pope is held to he specially 
applicable. [Conclave.] It has been a mat- 
ter of controversy among Roman Oatholica 
whether the authority of the Pope was above 
or below that of the General Council. That 
of Pi6a(1409), claiming to be a General Coun- 
cil, deposed two rival popes, and appointed a 
third ; lmt the two former repudiated the 
authority of the Council, and exercised their 
functions as before. The Council of Constance 
(1114-1418) also deposed two rival popes and 
elected one. lu 751, Pope Zaclmry being 
consulted as lo the right of the warlike French 
to tie pose their incompetent king, ChiMcrie, 
and raise Pepin, the able Mayor of the Palace, 
to the sovereignty, sanctioned the proceed i rig. 
Pepin, in return, became his friend, mid handed 
over to the Church t lie Kxarolmtc and t hr 
Peiitnpolis. Charlemagne, in 771, confirmed 
ami enlarged tho gift. In 1070 or 1077 tho 
Princess Matilda, daughter of Boniface, Make 
of Tuscany, made the Holy See heir to her 
extensive possessions. Thus arose “ t lie States 
of the Church" which figured on the map of 
Europe as an Independent aovei eighty till 
SepL 20, 1S70, when the troops of Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy, entered Rome, nomin- 


ally in the Intcreats of order, and took posses- 
sion of tlie plate for the Italian Kiogdom. Oa 
July 2 and 3, 1371, the seat of government was 
removed thither. It still continues the metro- 
polis. No interference took place with the 
Pojie's purely spiritual authority, but much 
with Ids temporal possessions and revenue*. 

[ 1 NFALLI 111 LIT Y.) 

•pope holy, ‘poopo holy, a. Hypo- 
critical. 

"Over wul or proude, diiccltfull aod j>ope holy."— 
Barclay : Ship of Fooles. L 1SL 

pope-joan, s. A game at canda. 

pope’s eyo, s. The gland surrounded 
with lat in the middle of the thigh of ao ox or 
aheep. 

"You should have . . . tho pope's cue from the 
mutton ."— litackmore : Lome, Doone. ch.iL 

pope’s head, «. 

1 . Ord, Ixing. : A broom with a very long 
handle, used for dusting ceilings. Also called 
a Turk’s-head. 

" The pope's-head, which you’ll flDd under the •tain.” 
— Miss Edgeworth : Love & Law. 1. 5. 

2, Bot. : Mdocactus communis. 

pope’s noso, t. The fieehy part of a 
bird’s tail. 

pdpe'-dom, t. [A.S .pdpedAm.) 

1. The office, position, or dignity of a pope. 

2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 

* pope-hood, s. [Eng. jyope; -hood.) The 
office or fuuctioa of the pope. 

* popc-ler, * pope-lere, s. [Low Lat. yopu - 
lue.) Tho shoveler-duck (q.v.). 

'* Po/elere, byrd, or »hovelerd. Populus."— Prompt. 
Pare, 

* popo'-llhg, 8. [Eng. pope ; dim. sulf. - ling .] 

1. A petty or inferior pope. (Used in con- 
tempt.) 

2. An adherent or supporter of the pope; a 
papist. 

"He take* hi* vantop® on religion 
To plaDt the Toj»e and popelings lu the realm.” 
Marlowe : Massacre i»r Paris, lii. L 

# pope-lot (1), 8. [A corrupt, of O. Fr. pape - 
lard, papelart.) A hypocrite ; a deceiver. 

* pope-lot (2), * pop let, s. [Cf. Low- Lat. 
jKspxtla, a diinin. irum Lat. papa.; O. Fr, jxm* 
pette = a puppet (q.v.).] A little doll. 

"The pretty jioplet bl« wife.”— Holinshed : Deter, of 
Ireland, ch. ill. 

* poperin, * pop-ring, s. [See def.J A sort 
of pear, first brought from Poperingeu, in 
Flanders. 

"She *tapt behind a Pop' ring tree 
And listen'd for some Doveity.” 

Ovid : He Arte Amandi (Englished 1701). p. 114. 

pop’ or- y” (1), s. (Eng. pope; -ry.J The 
religion of t he Church of Rome. (Always in 
a bad sense.) 

M No Popery (English) / 

Ilist. : A political cry, first raised against 
granting equal political and social rights to 
Roman Catholics, and afterwards against the 
real or fancied encroachments of tho Roman 
Church. It was raised during the Gordon 
riots (1780), against Catholic Emancipation in 
1820, the Maynooth grant In 1845, and the re- 
establishment of the Roman hierarchy with 
territorial titles in 1850. In the latter case 
tlie cry led to the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act (1851), which was practically in. 
operative, and was repealed in 1871. 1'itnch’s 
cartoon (March 22, 1851), depicted lord John 
(afterwards Earl) Russell ns the naughty boy 
who chalked up 11 No Popery ” ami ran away. 

" lie wu only went to We*tinln«ter to mi let the 
Entflbli l*cuple on to the .Vo Popery cry." — Standard. 
March 27. 1S»C, p. 8. 

pop cr Jr (2), 8. [See def.J A corrupt, of pot- 
pourri. (PoT-Fouuni, II. l.J 

•popo’-shlp. 8. (Eng. pojv; Thf 

dignity, office, or rank of a pope ; popehood. 

* pop ct, s. [Perrin*.] 

* pop -o try, ‘pop a trio, a. [Pont.] 

Popery ; popish rite or docirmc. 

" Holy water, caudle, crcaior, oyle. *alL godfather, 
or Kodnudher*, or «n> other popatrie —Fryth : 
Work**, p. ini, 

p6p gun, s. [Eng. jv>p, and pun.] A tube o! 
wood. ,Ve. , witli a rammer for shooting iwHets; 
so called from the nop or noise lundc when the 
pellet Is discharged. 


boh, bo^ ; ptSilt, J<£\yI ; cat, 50IE chorus, ^hin, benph ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, a 9 ; oxpeot, ^Conophon, oxlst. ph = 1 
-cixui. -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -jion = zhim. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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pop gunnery —popular 


•pop'-gun-ner-^, s. [Eng. popgun; - try .] 
The discharge of popguns; hence, childish 
shooting. (Poe : Marginalia, xxv.) 

* pop' i fy t v.t. [Eng. pope ; ~fy.] To make a 
papist ; to convert to popery. 

" All were well, so they be Dot Popifledf— Packet : 
Life of UhHiams. L 121. 

* pop-i lion, s. [Pompiliqn.] 

# pop-ille, 4 pop-ylle, s. [Popple (3), s.] 

pop In Jay, * pop-in-gay* * pop-pin- 

gaye,s. [O. Fr. pap?gtii,papegau, papcgay(Fr. 
papcgai, jv/prciaul) — a parrot ; Sp. papagayo ; 
Arab, bahagha . The n in the Eng. popinjay ia ex* 
crescent., as in messenger, passenger, &e. The 
origin of the first element of the Fr. papegai is 
doubtful ; the second is a corrupt, of gau ; 
Ital. gallo ; Lat. gallits = a cock.] 

1. A parrot. 

"Likewise there bee popinlaycs very great and 
gentle, and some of them haue their foreheads yellow, 
and this wort do quickly learne to speak and speak 
much ."— E ackluyl : Voyages, in. 700. 

* 2. A woodj>ecker (?) or jay (?) 

"The daughters of Pierius. who were turned Into 
popinjay * or woodpeckers." — Peacham. 

*3. A trifling, chattering fop. 

"To be so pestered with a popingay." 

&hake*p. : 1 Henry IV., J. S. 

4. A figure of wood, &o. nroamented with 
feathers, wool, &c., to imitate a parrot, and 
used as a target or mark for archery, and 
afterwards for firearms. The competitors 
stood at a distance of sixty to seventy ]>aees, 
and he who brought down the mark held the 
title of Captain of the Popinjay for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

" Sbotyng at ye poppingaye with crosbowea. Hall : 
Henry VII J. (an. 8). 

pop Ish, a. [Eng. potfe),- -isft.] Of or per- 
taimng to the pope ; taught or ordained by 
the pope; pertaining to popery, or the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

"With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies." 

.s hakesp. : Titus A ndronicus, t. L 

popish-plot, s. 

Hist. : An alleged plot made known by 
Titus Oates in 167S. He asserted that two 
men had been told off to assassinate Charles 
II., that certain Roman Catholics whom he 
named had been appointed to all the high 
offices of the State, and that the extirpatioa 
of Protestantism was intended. On the 
strength of his allegations, various persons, 
including Viscount Stafford, were executed. 
Gradually evidence arose that the whole story 
was a fabrication, and that the people who 
had been capitally punished were all innocent. 
On May 8, 16S5, Oates, who had received a 
pension of £2,000 for his revelations, was con- 
victed of perjury, heavily fined, pilloried, and 
publicly flogged. He survived, deservedly 
despised, till 1705. {English.) 

pop -Ish ly, adv. [Eng. po pish; - ly .] In a 
popish manner ; with a tendency to popery. 

" A papist, or ftt least popUhly affected."— ICood ; 
Athena- Oxon., vol. L 

* pop’ Ish ness, s . (Eng. popish ; -now.] 

Popery. ( Tyndall : IVorkes , p. 280.) 

pop* lar, ’pop' ler, *pop Iere, s. [O. Fr. 

g*>plic‘r ; Fr. peuplier , from Lat. populus ; Dan. 
po puller.] [Popple (1), s.] 

Br>t. : The genus Populus (q.v.). Yellow 
Poplar is Liriodemlron tulipifira. 

" The lofty poplers with delight he weds 
To vines.” Beaumont: Horace, Epod. 2. 

* Poplars of Yarum : A cant term lor 
buttermilk. 

" Here's pan uum and lap, and good poplars n/yamm.” 
Broome: Jovial Crew. li. 

poplar-gray, s. 

Eatom. : A British uight-moth, Acronycfa 
megaccphala. 

poplar hawk-moth, s. 

Entom. : Smerinthus populi. Fore wings 
ashy-gray, clouded with pale brown ; hi ml 
wings brick-red at the hase, other parts pale 
brownish -gray. Larva green, with yello\v 
dots and lines. Expansion of wings about 
three inches. It feeds oq the poplar and sallow. 
Common in Britain. 

poplar kitten, $. 

Entom. : A British moth, Ccrura or Dicran- 

f tra bifida. 

poplar-lutestring, s. 

Entom, : A Biitish night-moth, Cymat&phora 

Or. 


pop'-lared, a. [Eng . poplar ; -ed.] Covered 
or lined with poplars. 


" He sought the poplar’d banka of winding Pa" 
Janet: Arcadia. 

t pop- let, S. [POPELOT (2).] 


pop’-Iln, s. [Fr. popeline , papelint ; a word 
of doubtful origin. Skeat considers it to be 
connected with O. Fr. popelin — a little 
finical darling ( Cot grave), popin = spruce, neat.) 

Fabric: A silk and worsted stuff, watered, 
figured, brocaded, or tissued. Originally an 
all-silk French goods. Irish poplins have a 
silk warp and worsted weft, and in the 
common grades cottou or flax is mixed with 
the silk. 


pop li-te'-al, pSp-tft'-Ie, a. [Popliteus.] 

Of or pertaining to the liam, or to the knee- 
joint: as, the popliteal artery, the popliteal vein. 

pop-ll-te'-us, pop-H-tse'-ns, s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. poples, genit. poplitis = the 
ham.] 

Anat. : An oblique muscle placed below the 
knee, connecting the femur and the tibia. 

pop-tit' -ic, a. [Popliteal.] 

popped, pa. par. or a. [Pop, u.) 

popped eorn, s. Parched Indian com, 
so called from the noise which it makes oo 
bursting open with the heat ; pop-corn. 

pop'-per, s. [Eng. pop , v. ; -tr.) 

* I. A dagger. 

"A Jolly popper ." Chaucer: C. T., 3929. 

2. A domestic implement for popping eorn. 
It is usually a wire basket, which is held over 
the fire and shaken or revolved so as to keep 
the com moving. (Amer.) 

* 3. A gun, a cannon. 

" More poppers hang." 

Browning : Englishman fn Italy. 

* pop'-pet, v.t. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. from 
poppet — a doll.] To jog or carry. 

"The chairmen shell poppet me toward* her."— 
Richardson. . Clarissa, v. 16. 

pop -pet, s . [Puppet.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A puppet; an idoL 

II. Technically : 

1. Mach. : One of the heads of a lathe 

2. Steam-eng. : A puppet- valve (q.v.). 

3. Shipbuilding (Pi): 

(1) Shores erected on the bilgeways, and 
forming a part of the cradle on which the 
vessel rests in launching. The heads of the 
poppets are confined by o plank bolted to 
the bottom of the ship, ami their heels rest 
on sole-pieces ou the upper sides of the bilge- 
ways. 

(2) Small stakes on the gunwale of a boat 
to form rowlocks and support the wash-strake. 

poppet head, $. 

Mach. : The part of a lathe winch holds the 
back-centre, and can be fixed to any part of 
the bed. 

t pop -pled, a. [Eng. poppy; -ed.) 

1. Abounding with poppies. 

"Their fairest blossomed beans and poppled com." 

Beats: Endymian, L 255. 

2. Made drowsy, as with the juice of 
poppies or opium ; listless. 

3. Caused or induced by opium : as, poppied 
dreams, poppied sleep. 

* pop pin, * pop vn, s. [Fr. poupon; Ital. 
pnpina, from Low Lat. popala, pupula; diraiu. 
of Lat pupa.] A doll, a puppet. 

" Popyn, ckylde of clowtys. Pupa,"— Prompt. Pare. 

pop'-pmg, pr. par. or a. [Pop, v .] 

popping -crease, s. [Crease (1), s. 
IT. 2.J 

* pop'-plsh, a. [Eng. pop, v. ; -isft.] Inclined 
to pop. 

" Discharging a cork full bang from a bottle of pop. 
pi: fluid without loss ." — Black more ; ChristowHl, cn. 
xliv. 


pop'-ple (1), * pop-yl, S. [Lat. populus = a 
poplar ; Low* Ger. poppel ; Dan. poppdtrcc; Sw. 
poppel. ] The poplar. (Pror.) 

pop’-ple (2), *. [Popple, v.] Short waves 
rising in quick auccessioo like water bubbling 
or boiling. 

•* Causing a little poppte on the flood tide."— Fie Id : 
April 4. 1865. 


Pop'-ple (3), pop-ille, s. [Etym. doubtfaL) 

Tares. 

"Them that travail to sow popple among wbaat."— 
Bate : U'orfci, p. 119. 

pop'-ple, v.i. [A freq. of pop, v. (q.v.).] To 
move quickly up and down, as a cork la 
water ; to bob up and down ; to bubble. 

"Hi* brains came poppling out like water." 

Co f tort . Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. TOA. 

pop’-pjf, * pop-y, s. [A.S. popig, from Lat. 
papaver; Sp. pupola; I tab papaver o; Web 
pabi; Fr. pa rof.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Iu the same sense as II. i 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The same as Poppv-head (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : The genus Papaver (q.v.). [Glau- 
cium, Meconopsis.] 

poppy-bee, s. 

Entom. : Anthocopa papaveris, so called 
because it uses the petals of the common 
poppy to line its nest It is the Upbolsterer- 
bee of Reaumur. 

poppy-capsules, s. pi. 

Pharm. : The nearly ripe capsules of Papaver 
somni/erum. The preparations of these cap- 
sules act like opium. The capsules them- 
selves are steeped in hot water, and applied 
externally to soothe pain, especially in case? 
of neuralgia. 

poppy-head, s. 

1. Arch. : A generic 
term applied to the 
groups of foliage or other 
ornaments placed oo the 
summits of bench-ends, 
desks, and other ecclesi- 
astical wood-work in the 
middle ages. 

2. Pharm. : [Poppy - 

CAPSULES]. 

poppy-oil, s. 

Chcm. : A dryiog oil 
obtaioed from the seeds 
of the black poppy. It resembles olive- 
oil in appearance, and possesses no narcotic 
properties. Sp. gr. *9249 at— 15% solidifiea 
at — 18% dissolves in six parts of boiling 
and twenty-five parts of cold alcohol, aod in 
all proportions in ether. Sometimes used as 
an article of diet; employed in painting to 
mix with light colours, aud also in the iaaou- 
facture of soap. 

poppy seeds, $. pi. 

Chcm. : The seeds of the black aud white 
poppy yield over 50 per cent, of a fixed fatty 
oil, together with nearly 25 per cent, of 
pectons and protein compounds. 

pop py wort, s. [Eng. poppy, and wort.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Papaveraceae. (Lindley.) 

pop’ u la5e, s. [Fr., from Ital. popolazzo , 
popohiccio, from popolo = the people ; Lat. 
popiRns.] The common people; the vulgar; 
the multitude, comprehending all persona not 
distinguished by raok, office, profession, or 
education. 

" Hi* return was. however, celebrated by the popu- 
lace with every sign of joy and attachment.’’ — Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. irv. 

* pop -u-Ia-^y, s. [Eng. populate); -y.] The 
populace ; the people. 

"How many imperial heads did the populacy of the 
Romans tread upon l"— Fettham : Iletolves.pL ii., res. 62. 

pop'-n-lar, a. [Fr. populaire, from Lat. popu- 
laris' from populus = the people (q.v.) ; Sp <fc 
Port, popular ; Ital. pnpolare.) 

* I. Courting popularity or the favour of 
the people. 

" And oft In vain his name they closely hlte. 

As popular and flatterer accusing." 

P. Fletcher : Purple Island. 

2. Favoured, approved, or beloved by the 
people ; enjoying the favour of the people ; 
pleasing to tlie people. 

" The omission of so popular a name might produoa 
a mutiny."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. Pertaining to the middle and lower 
classes, as opposed to the aristocracy or court. 

"He bed deserted the popular cause."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

4. Of, or pertaining to, the people; consti- 
tuted by, or depending oo, the people. 

" Not suhject to the power of any sole prince, hot 
rather a popular state." — .Vorth * Plutarch, p. 9. 

5. Suitable for or adapted to the common 
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peopls ; easy to be understood ; plain, familiar, 
not abstruse : as, a popular introduction to a 
science. 

* 6. Prevailing among the people: as, a 
* popular epidemic. 

* 7. Plebeian, common, vulgar. 

* 8. Crowded. 

"Whirling through the popular ■treet*.”— Adamt : 
Works. 1. 42. 

* popnlar-aetlon, a. 

Ixtw: An action which gives a penalty to 
the person that sues for the same. 

P»P~n lAr'-i t$r, s. [Ft. popularity from Lat. 
popularity from popularis = popular (q.v.).] 

* 1. The act of seeking for the favour of the 
people. 

** Cato the younger charged Moran*. ami Indicted 

i lm In open court for pojmlarity and ambition." — P. 
Whine/ : Plutarch t Morals, p. 2lx 

2. The quality or state of being popular or 
pleasing to the people at large ; the state of 
being in favour with, or supported by, the 
people. 

•'Without the help of Monmouth’* Immense popu- 
larity. It wfu lmi'O'jIble to effect anything."— Jfacau- 
l*ty: Hist. Huy., ch. v. 

• 3. Representation suited to vulgar or 
•ominuo conception ; that which catches or 
is intended to catch the vulgar ; claptrap. 

* 4. Vulgarity, commonness. 

pSp-n-lar l za tlon, s. [Eng. popularity; 
•a t ion. J * The act of popularizing or making 
popular. 

** Cheap popularisation of already sufficiently popu- 
lar European science. ** — Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. lo. 1884. 

pop -U lar-ize, v.t. [Eng. popular ; -L?«.) To 
make' popular; to rentier suitable or intelli- 
gible to the common people ; to treat in a 
manner suited to the comprehension of the 
people at large. 

" Endeavouring to popularize the occasion by offer- 
ing seats at cheap prlcca.''— Daily Telegraph, Sept 10, 
IMS. 

pop’-u-lar-Iz er, &, [Eng. popularly); -er.) 
One who renders ouytliing iutelligible to the 
populace. 

** A clarification of tlie fundamental Idea* on quanti- 
tative analyst* and *yuthesls, which *tlll need their 
pop ula riser.' 4 — Athemrum, May 13. 1M3, p. SO 7. 

pop -u-lar ly, adv. [Eng. popular ; -ly.) 

1. In a popular manner; in a manner to 
please or gain the favour of the people at 
large ; so as to please the crowd. 

"Should I, encouraglug the bad. 

Turn rebel and run popularly mad?" 

Dryden: Absalom A Achitophel . L 354. 

2. Commonly, generally, currently ; amoug 
the people at large. 

* pop -u lar-ness, s. [Eng. popular ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being popular ; popu- 
larity. ( Coleridge .) 

pop’-u -late, v . i . <& t . [Populate, a.) 

* A. Jntrans. : To breed people ; to pro- 
pagate, to increase. 

••There bo irrr*t »haMs of people, which go on to 
populate, without foreseeing mean* of life find bus to) e 
tAtion." — lia con: Essays; Of yiciuitude. 

B. Trans.: To people : to furnish with 
people or inhabitants, either by natural in- 
crease or by immigration or colonization. 

* pop u-lato, n. [Low Lat. populatus, pa. 
par. of po/iwfor = to people, from I,at. popu- 
l us = the people.) Populous. 

•• Enjoying 1 rotund populate sod quiet ."— Paeon : 
Notes of a Speech on Spam. 

p5p-n-la tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lnt. popn- 
latinvem, neons. of jHrpubttio t= a peopling, 
from }>ojMlalns, pa. jiar. of popu/or = to popu- 
late (q.v.) ; ltal. popofocioHf.] 

1. The act or process of populating or 
peopling. 

2. The Inhabitants of a country, district, 
town, Ac., collectively, 

*• England, though far leu* In territory unit popula- 
tion, liiitli been, n.vorlhnli-M, an overmatch.’— ti icon .* 
JUtAiys ; Of K mjilums .< tCAates. 

3. The state of a eouutry with respect to tho 
number of its inhabitants ; populous ness. 

“ The population of a kingdom doe* not exceed the 
•took of the kingdom which *honld umlntaln them."— 
Haem i Essays; Of Kingdoms A Estates, 

U By the census of 1890, the United States had 
a population of 62,4 N ',510. For tho year 1891 
Wagner A Supan estimated the jMipnlutioh of 
t he globe at 1,4 79,72! >,uun, thus distributed: 
Europe, 357,379,000; Asia, 826,954,000 ; Africa, 


163,953,000; America, 121,713,000; Australia 
and Tasmania, 3,270,000; Oceanic Islands and 
Polar Regions, 7,500,000. (Mai.thusiamsm.J 

pop'-u-Iat-dr, a. [Eog. popufaf(e); -or.) One 
who populates or peoples. 

* pop'-U-U-^ldc, &. [Lat. populus — the peo- 
ple, and ctrdo (in eomp. -cute) = to kill.) 
Slaughter of the people. 


po' pu-lin, s. [Lat populous); -in (C7iem.).J 

Chem. : C^Ho^Og — Cxal 1 17(07! 150)07. Bon- 
zoylsalicin. A crystalline substance extracted 
from the bark, leaves, aod root of tho Aspen 
( Populus tremula). The aqueous decoction is 
pniilied and concentrated, and the saliein 
allowed to crystallize out. From tho mother- 
liquor carbonate of potassium throws down 
the populiu, which must be recrystal lized 
from boiling water. It forms white silky 
needles containing two molecules of water ; 
dissolves in 76 parts of boiling water, In 100 
parts of cold alcohol, and easily in acids. It 
is coloured a deep-red, with struog sulphuric 
acid, and with dilute adds ia converted into 
aaligenin, benzoic acid, and glucose 

Pop f ~u list, a. A I. 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or intended for 
the benefit of the people, as the Populist Party. 
[See People’s Pasty.) 

B, At subst.: A member of the People’s 
Party. 

* pop u-los-i-ty, s. [Fr. populosite, from 
Lat. populositas , from populosus — populous 
(q.v.).J The quality or state of being popu- 
lous ; populouaness. 


pop'-U-lOUS, a. [Fr. populeux, from Lat. 
populosus — full of people, from populus — the 
people; Sp. A Port, populoso; ltal. popofoso, 
populoso .) 

1. Full of people or inhabitants ; containing 
many inhabitants ; thickly populated. 

* 2. Pleasing or acceptable to the people ; 
popular. 

** He I pleaded for 

Hath power to make your beauty populous." 

Webster. 

* 3. Suited to the people or populace ; low, 
common, inferior, coarse. 


pop'-U-lous-ly, adv. [Eng. popittoiw ; -ly.) 
lu a* populous manner ; with many inhabi- 
tants ; with a large population. 

pop'-U-louS-ncS9, s. [Eng. populous; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being populous ; con- 
taining many inhabitants in proportion to the 
extent of country ; the state of being thickly 
populated . 

pd -pu lus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Bot. : Poplar ; a genua of Salieaeere. Cat- 

kins drooping, their scales usually jagged ; 
disc cup-shaped, oblique, entire. Males, sta- 
mens four to thirty ; females, stigmas two- 
to four-cleft; capsule two-eclled, ioculiridal. 
Known species eighteen ; from tho north 
temperato zone. Populus alba, tho Great White 
Poplar or Abide, T. tremula. tho Ticnibling 
Poplar or Aspen, and T. nigra, tho itl ick 
Poplar, are natives of Enrojx). The lirat 
is a largo tivo with downy, but not vis- 
cous buds, roundish, cordate, lo bod -toothed 
leaves, glabrous above, downy and very whito 
beneath, ultimately becoming glabrous on both 
aides. It grows in moist places and mountain 
woods. Tho timber is white, aott, and used 
only for coarse work. Tho bark is said to be 
useful in strangury. Tho Cation wood (1*. cana- 
densis) of tho United Slates, is valued ns n 
timber treo. It is very abundant »>u tho upper 
Mississippi uud Missouri. T. bnb-umifera, tho 
Ralsatn Poplar or Tiuumulmc, is grown as a 
common oinnimmtni treo. T. candiuvn*, tho 
Ontario Pojilar, has tho sumo balsamic charac- 
ter. 1*. he trophy 11 a , of llm Southern Stales, Is 
noted for its lung leaves, often six imho* long. 
I*, fast iyiata , the Lombardy Poplar, is marked 
by the closely meet giowth of its bmnchoH. 
It Is fii*»|iu»iii|y grown us an tmmimmtal tree 
in tho t inted Slates. The buds of V. nigra, J’. 
balsam ft-ra, l\ catulu'ans, me besmciued 

lu whiter with a resinous, balsamic, bitter, 
aromatic exudation, called Tacamnhac, con- 
sidered lo be diuretic, and unti.-worbutic. Tho 
bark of T. ntphrahea is given in India os a 
vcrmihigo. 

2. Tab robot. : Occurs in t he Cretaceous rocks 
of North America, the Korean of Honrne- 
mmitb.and the Miocene of Continriital Europe. 


* por, * porr, S. [See def.) A contracted 
form of poker (q.v.). 

por a'-na, s. [Said to be from Or. iropeoto 
(porcuo) = to make to go; Trop«io/xfit (porruo- 
tsai) = to traverse, from tho habit of the 
plant to send out long shoots.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Convolvulene. Three 
species from the East are cultivated in gardens 
as ornamental plants. 

2. PaU robot. : Three species occur lo thi 
Middle Eoecue. (Btheridge.) 

• por-ayll, a. [O. Fr.) Poor. 

"The jiorayfl &ml nec<ly ixjopfe drew* vnto hym."— 
Fabyan Chronicle, V«L 1. [an. I65o). 

por bea gle, pro -bea glo, s. [Lit. = hog- 
bcagle, from l r. pore = hug, pig, and Eng. 
beagle.) 

Ichthy. : Isamna comubica, the Beaumaris- 
shark (q.v.). 

" Tho porbeagle Is so common w| th ua r* to he called 
•the Bcau mans sluirk."'— Daily TcUgrapK, Eec. 
1883. 

por'-eal* s. [Sp.) A large plum grown in 
Spaiu. 

por'-eat ^d, por'-eato, o. [Lat. pomi = * 
ridge between two furrows, a balk.] Ridged ; 
formed in ridges. 

por'-9e-lain (l), * por-cel-lan, ’por-cc- 
lane, s. & a. [Fr. porcclaine (0. Fr. pourcc- 
laine), from ltal. porcellana = ( 1) the Venue 
shell, (2) the uacre of the shell, (3) porcelain, 
from the curved shape of the upper surface of 
the shell, which was thought to resemble the 
raised back of a hog, from porcrlla = a little 
pig, diuiin. from porco ; Lat. porcus— a pig.] 
A. As sttiisfartfit’e: 

Art : A iietile material intermediate between 
glass and pottery, being formed of two sub- 
stances, fusible and infusible, the latter en- 
abling it to withstand the heat necessary to 
vitrify the former, thus producing its peculiar 
aemi-traneluccncy. The infusible material is 
alumina, called kaolin ; the fusible substance 
is felspar, and is called pe-tun-tse, both 
Chinese terms. There are two kinds, hard 
and soft ( pdte dure and pdte tend re) ; the hard 
body 1ms more alumina and less silex and 
lime. Oriental porcelain Is of two kinds, 
ancient and modern; the latter class includes 
imitations and reproductions. The manufac- 
ture began in China between 135 b.c. and 
87 A.n., and reached its perfection during tho 
Ming dynasty (1308 1644). The rarest Chinese 
wares are of the Tain dynasty (265-419 A.n.), 
the Soui (581-618). and the Thang (61S-9U7)— 
forms virtually extinct except as copies. The 
Tehcou porcelain (954-959) is so valued that 
fragments are worn as personal ornaments. 
Ware of tho Song dynasty (1)00-1279) is also 
highly prized. 1‘oreelain came by trade into 
Persia ami Egypt, and was known in Syria 
in the twelfth century. Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century described the Chinese 
method of manufacture from personal obser- 
vation. First imported into Europe by tho 
Portuguese in l.‘>20. In Japan the porcelain 
manufacture began before 27 b.c., with a 
whiter body ond more brilliant .<l:ize than that 
of the Chinese. It is doubt T i if it was ever 
made In Persia. In Europe, Boettcher, a Saxon 
chemist, found kaolin while seeking the phi- 
losopher’s atone; ami Augustus II., elector 
of Saxony and king of Poland, established 
and placed under bis control the famous 
Meissen factory at the ca lle of Albrechts- 
burg in 1710; forty years Inwr 700 men were 
employed. In Vienna. Stolzel, who eseaj»ed 
from Meissen in 1720, began the Austrian 
factory, which In 1785 employed 50 0 men; 
another was established in Berlin by Fred- 
erick tho Great. During the eighteenth 
century, works were begun in Russia, Hol- 
land, Denmark, .Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
ami Ilaly. In France, soft porcelain was 
made at SI. Cloud In 1695. Comte d« 
Rrannis - l^atirngu.m. in 175S, found kaolin 
near Alempm, mid porcelain was made at SL 
Yrienx, near Limoges. The Sevres manu- 
factory w:ih tli*st established at Yineeii lies ill 
1710, and moved to Sevres 111 17''6. in France, 
the manufacture of soft porcelain extends 
from 1695 to 1770. aft. r which date the hard 
body of Sevres takes its place. In England, 
William Conk worthy, a chemist of Plymouth, 
found k.udin at Tivguniilng, near lltdstoiie, in 
Cornwall, ami his potent of 1768 was worked 
nt Plymouth for two or three years, when the 
works were removed to Bristol. At Chelsea 
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and Bmr soft porcelain had been made. These 
two were transferred to Derby in 1770 jind 
1776. Bristol had a soft body works 10 lri>3 : 
its best period was from 1774 to 1778. 
Worcester porcelain dates f-om 1751 : ita best 
period ended with 1783. Porcelain equal in 
quality and finish to that of Europe is now 
made in several cities of the United States, 
particularly in Trenton, Is. J., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or composed of 
porcelain. 

porcelain -clay, s . [Kaolin.) 
porcelain-crab, s. [Pohcellana, 1.) 
porcelain earth, s. [Kaolin.] 
porcelain jasper, s. 

jlfin . : A slaty clay which has been altered 
by contact with an igneous dyke. Found iu 
the Coal-measures of various countries. 

porcelain paper, s. A kind of French 
glazed, fancy paper, figured, painted, or gilt. 

porcelain printing, s. The trans- 
ferring of an impression of an engraving to 
porcelain in the biscuit or the glazed condi- 
tion. 

porcelain-spar, s. 

Min. : An altered form of Ekebergite (q.v.). 

• por'-tjc-lain (2), s. [Purslane.] 

por^el-ain'-ite, $. [Eng. porcelain (1) ; auflf. 
-ite (.1/in.); Ger. porzella nit.] 

Min. : The same as Porcelain-spar (q.v.). 

por'-$cl-ain-ized, a. [Eng. porcelain (1) ; 
4zed.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Baked like potter’s clay, 
t 2. Petrol. : Altered, probably by heat, so 
as to resemble porcelain. Used of some meta- 
morphic rocks. 

por-^cl-la -na, s. [Porcelain.] 

Zoology : 

1. Porcelain-crab: a genus of Crustacea, 
typical of the family Porcellanidie (q.v.). 
Small smooth crabs, of which two are British, 
Porcdlana platychelcs, the Hairy, and P. longi- 
cornis , the Minute, Porcelain crab. 

2. A genus of Foraminifera. 

por col-la na'-ceous (cc as sh), n. [Ital. 

porct’ii/iw<ri)=pon , elain ; Eng. adj. suff. -oceans. ] 
The same as Porcellaneous (q.v.). 

p ir'-^cl-lanc, a. [Ital. porcdlana = porce- 
lain.] Porcellaneous. 

por ccl-la' ne-ous, a. [Eng. * porcellan = 
p >rcdain (1) ; -eons.] The same as Porcel- 
laneous (q.v.). 

por^el-lan' l dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. por - 
cdlan(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ufa\] 

Zool. : Porcelain-crabs, so named from their 
poreelain-like smoothness ; a family of small 
crabs, sub-order Anomura. Antennre very 
long ; the anterior feet converted into power- 
ful nippers ; rudimentary tail bent under the 
body, furnished with a small fan-like fin. 

por- ^el -la -nous, por^cl'-a-nous, a. 

[Eng. * porcdlan = porcelain (1) ; -ows.] Per- 
taining to, resembling, or of the texture or 
nature of porcelain. 

porcellanous - foraminifera, s. pi. 
[Imperforata.] 

porccllanous-shells, $. pi. 

Zool : Gaateropodous shells, consisting of 
three layers, each of which is made up of very 
many plates, like cards placed upon edge. 
Examples, Cypnea, Cassis, Ampullaria, Conus, 
&c. (S. P. Woodward.) 

por- 5 eT-lf-a, *. [Lat. parceling = a little 

pis (?)•] 

Fo.hxont. ; A genus of Nucleohranchiate 
Molluscs, family Firolidse, with twelve or 
fourteen species, from the Devonian to the 
Trias of Britain and Belgium. 

por-9cl'-ll-6, s. [Lat. = a woodlouse.] 

Zool. : A genus of Oniscid®, resembling 
Oniacna, but having the lateral antennae 
seven-jointed. 

por-9el-ld r -phIte, s. [Eng. porcelain( 1), and 
ophite.] 


Min. : A soft kind of Serpentine (q.v.) 
found in Sweden. From its resemblance to 
meerschaum it sometimes bears that name. 

por 5 h, * porchc, s. [Fr. porche, from Lat. 
porticum, aceus. of porticus=a gallery, a 
porch, from porta = a gate, a door; Sp. & 
Ital. portico.] 

1. A covered entrance to a building ; a 
covered approach or vestibule to a door-way. 
When a row of columns is added it becomes 
a portico (q.v.). In some old churches the 
porches are of two stories, the upper being 
termed a parvis (q.v.). 

" Nothing now remains standing hat the beautiful 
porch nt the Earl of Pembroke's." — Walpole .' Anecdotes 
0 / Painting, vol. i., ch. iv. 

* 2. A covered walk, a portico. 

“ Repair to Pompey’sporcA. where you shall find us." 

Shake tp. : Julius Casar , L 3. 

^ The Porch : The School of the Stoics, so 
called because Zeno, the philosopher and 
founder of the sect, gave his lectures in the 
Athenian picture-gallery, called the stoa 
poikile , or painted porch. 

“The successors of Socrates formed societies which 
lasted several centuries : the Academy, the Porch, the 
Garden.” — Seeley Ecce Homo. 

porch -post support, s. A casting 
laced between the foot of a post and the 
oor of a porch, to prevent decay of the two 
at that point. 

pnr-rinn, a. [Lat. porcinus, from porous = a 
pig.] [Pork.] 

1. Of or pertaining to swine. 

2. Resembling a pig ; hog-like. 

•’Their physiognomy is canine, vulpine, caprine, 
porcine."— tiauden : Life of Bp. Brownrigj, p. 236. 

por-CU-la, s. [Lat. porculns, dimin. from 
porcus = a swine.) 

Zonl. : A genus of Suidae, with one species 
Porcula salvanuiy the Pigmy Hog (q. v.). Den- 
tal formula, i. J, c. m.£|. Caninea 
small, straight, scarcely cutting, not ordinarily 
exserted ; the fourth toe on all the feet small 
and unequal, tail very short. In these particu- 
lars it approaches the Peccary. (Jerdo n). 

por - cu - pine, * poork - poynt, * per- 
poynt, *porke-pyn, * por-poynte, 
*por-pyn, * pork-pen, *por-pen- 
tine, * por -pint, * porke - spick, s. 

[O. Fr. porcespin — the pig with apiues, from 
pore (Lat. porcus) = a pig ; O. Fr. espin , espine 
(Fr. fpive ; Lat. spina) = a spine; Sp. puerco 
espin); Port, porco espinha ; Ital. porco spinoso : 
cf. Fr. pore epic = the pig with spikes ; Ger. 
stachelschurin — thorn-swine ; Sw. pinsvin ; 
Dan. pin>isi'iin = pin-swine.] 

1. Zool : The popular name for any indivi- 
dual of the genns Hystrix or the family Hys- 
tricid® (divided into two groups, Hystricina 
and Synetherina, or two sub- families, Hys- 
tricin® and Sphingurinae, the first group or 
sub-family containing the Old World, or True, 
Porcupines, and the second those peculiar to 
the New). The Common Porcupine ( Hystrix 
cristata) may be taken as a type of the True 
Porcupine. ’ It occurs in the south of Europe, 
and the north and west of Africa, is about 
twenty-eight inches long, exclusive of the 
tail, about four inches. It ia somewhat 
heavily built, with obtuse head and snort 
limbs. The head, fore quarters, and under 
surface are clothed with short spines inter- 
mixed with hairs, crest on head and neck, 
hind quaiters covered with long sharp opines, 
ringed with black and white, and erectile at 
will. They are but loosely attached to the 
skin and reidily fall out, a circumstance 
which probably gave rise to the belief that the 
animal was able to project them at an enemy. 
It is a purely vegetable feeder, ami lives in 
holes in the rock, and burrows in the ground. 
The Porcupines of America comprise two well- 
marked forms, the Ureon ( Erethizon dorsal us) 
of the Uuited States, and the prehensile- tailed 
Tree Porcupine (Cerco&ates) of South America. 
They are often classified as a different family. 
[Synetherina, Trichys, Tree-porcupine.] 

2. Pot.: (1) Ckcetaria hystrix ; (2) Honleum 
hystrix. 

3. Fibre : A heckling apparatus for flax ; or 
a cylindrical heckle for worsted yarn. 

porcupine ant-eater, s. [Echidna.] 
porcupine-crab, s. 

Zool. : Lilhodes hystrix, a native of Japan. 
The carapace is triangular, and, like the limbs, 


thickly covered with spines. It ia dull and 
sluggish in its movements. 

porcupine-fish, s. 

Ichthy: Diodon hystrix, ao called from being 
covered with spines. Found io the tropical 
seas. 

porcupine -like rodents, s. pi. 

Zool. : Hystricomorpha, a section of Ro- 
dentia Simplicidentata, with six families: 
Oetodontid®, Hystricid^Chinchillida, Dasy- 
proctidae, Dinomyidae, and Caviidae. 

porcupine sea -mouse, s. [Aphro- 

DITA.] 

porcupine wood, *. The outer portion 
of the trunk of the cocoa-nut palm, a hard 
durable wood, which, when cut horizontally, 
shows beautiful markings resembling those of 
porcupine quills. 

*por'-cu-pine, v.t. [Porcupine, j.] To 
cause to stand up like the quills nf a porcupine, 

•• Whoso frightful presence porcupined each hsir." 

Wolcot Peter Pindar, p. 60. 

por’-cus, s. [Lat.] [Pork.] 

Zool. : A synonym of Babyroussa (q.v.). 

pore, * poore, s. [Fr. pore, from Lat. porum, 
accus of ;)orus = a pore, from Gr. wopos ( poros ) 
= a passage, a pore ; Sp., Port., & Ita 1 ,. poro.j 

1. Anat. (PL): Minute holes in the skin 
required for perspiration. 

“The sweats came gushing out of every r ore." 

Chapnum: Homer ; Odyuty xi. 

2. .Botany: 

(1) An aperture in anything; spec, the 
cuticle of a plant, through which transpira- 
tion takca place. [Stomates.] 

(2) (PL): Tubes containing the organs of 
reproduction, constituting appendages to the 
pi leu a of Fun gals. 

3. Physics (PL): Interstices between the 
molecules of a body. They are of two kinds ; 
physical pores, where the interstices are so 
small that the surrounding molecnles remain 
within the sphere of each other’s attracting 
or repelling forces ; and sensible pores, con- 
stituting actual cavities across which the 
molecular forces cannot act. (Ganof.) 

4. Zool. (Pl.) : The smaller of the two kinds 
of holes in the tissue of spongea. Called also 
Inhalant apertures. 

pore-capsule, s. 

Bol. : A capsule which dehisces by pores at 
or near its apex. 

pore (1), *por-en, *pure, r.f. [Sw. dial. 
poro , pura, jxiru — to work steadily.] To look 
steadily and with continued attention and 
application ; to read, examine, or study 
patiently, steadily, and persistently. Applied 
to patient and steady study of a book, or 
anything written or engraved, and followed by 
on, vp^n, or over (now generally only by the 
last of these.) 

"Thv exulted prize demands An upward look. 

Not to be fouud tay paring on & book." 

Coteper : Tirocinium, 3*4. 

* pore (2), v.t. [Poub, t>.] 

* pore -blind, o. [Purrlind.] 

* por-en, v.t. [Pore (1). 

por' er, s. [Eng. porr(l), v. ; -er.] One who 
pores ur studies steadily and patiently. 

* por et, * por-rcct, *. [Lat. porrum .] A 
young onion. 

pore -wort, r. [Eng. pore, and teorf.] 

Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Treman- 
drace®. 

por-gee, s. [Native name.) 

Fabric : A coarse kind of Indian silk. 

por'-g^, pog-gy, pau'-gie, *. [North 
Amer. Indian.] 

Ichthy. : Pagrus argyrops, an important food- 
fish from the coasts of the United States. It 
attains a length of eighteen inches and a 
weight Df about four pounds. 

por lch'-th^s, s. [First element doabtful ; 
second Gr. (ichthus) = n fish.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygii, family 
Batraehid®. with two species, from the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Central and 
South America. 
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t por if' era, a. pi. [Lat. j>oru* = a passage, 
and fero — to ’bear. ] 

Zoology-: 

L The Foraininifera. 

2. The Sponges. 

por iF-e>r-an,$. [Porifera.J Any Individual 
member of the order Porifera. 

por' i form, a. [Lat. poriw=a pore, and 
for mi = form, shape ; Fr. poriforme.) 

*Ovd. tong. £ Dot.: Resembling, or of tbe 
form of, a pore. 

por ime, s. [Or. nopipos (porimos) = prac- 
ticable, from rropo?(poj-os) = a ford, a passage.] 
Geom. : A theorem or proposition ao easy of 
demonstration as to be almost au axiom or 
self-evident. 


por -i-ncss, s. [Eng. pory ; -ness. ] The quality 
or state of being pory, or full of porea. 

“Tbe poriness of the booe below.*'— Wiseman ; 
Surgery, bit. 11., ch. vili. 


* por 1 ism, *por risme, s. [Gr. nopeopa 
(jxirisma) = anything procured or supplied, 
aoinething deduced from a previous demon- 
stration ; TTopi^w ( porizo ) = to bring, to aupply ; 
wopo? (jwos) = a passage ; Fr. poris/w.] 

Geometry : 

1. A corollary. 

2. A name given by the ancient geometers 
to a class of propositions having for their 
object to tlnd the conditions that will render 
certain problems indeterminate or capable 
of inomnerable solutions. It partakes of the 
nature both of a problem and of a theorem, 
without being exactly either. 

" GeoiDetrlciftJis. wfato they have shewed their pro- 
poslclona, been woote to briugeu io thinges that they 
elepen peri* met."— Chaucer : Ooecius, hk. ilL 

por If mat ic, por if -m&t -ic-al, a. 

[Gr. iropurpa (porisma), genit. iropitrpaTos 
( porisnuitos ) = porism (q.v.).J Of or pertain- 
ing to a porism ; poristic. 

por ls’-tic, por is -tie-al, a. [Fr. poris- 
tigue ; Gr. jroporrocos (po ristikos), from jropujw 
(porizo) = to bring, to supply.) (PonisM.) 
Pertaining to, or ol the nature of, a porism. 

por -itc, s. [Porites.] Any individual of the 
genus Pontes, or the family Poritidie. 


por i-t6f t 5. [Lat. porus; suff. -ites.) [Pooe 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of Poritidae. 
Aniinala urceolate, with twelve very short 
tentacles; polypidom porous and cchinated. 
The aperies take part in the formation of 
coral reefs, at a less depth than the Astraddle 
and at the aaine depth a9 Meandrina. Darwin 
describes the margin of a coral island aa 
largely formed of inassca of Poritea irregularly 
rounded, from four to eight feet broad, and 
separated by crooked channels about six feet 
deep. As it extends it spreads laterally, so 
that many of the masses terminate upwards 
In broad flat summits wheo the coral is dead. 

2. PaUxont.: One species Id the Middlo 
Eocene. 


por-It'-l dro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. porit(es); Lat. 
fein. pi. adj. sutr. - ul<r .] 

Zool. : A family of Madreporaria Perforata, 
from shallow water in the tropica. The wall 
and the septa aro reticulate and porous. 
Most of the species are rcT-huilders. bub- 
families, Poritime and Montiporinaj. 

por 1 tl -nSD, s. pi. [Mod. l^it. porit(es): Lafc. 
fein. pi. adj. aulf. -fnu;.] [Pouithm-] 

porli, * porlco, s. [Fr. pore = a pig, a hog, 
pork, from Lat.. porcum, aeons, of p rats = a 
I'lg; cogn. with Wei. porch: Ir. ore; A.8. 
feark = a pig ; Eng. farrow; O. Sp., Poll., A 
Ital. porco; S|i. puerco. J * 

L Literally: 

* 1, A pig, a hog. ( Cotgrave .) 

2. The tlesh of swhie, fresh or salted, used 
for food. 


"Qood MuMiilrrwin. nUt-ifii from 

Cow per . Love of t the World Hr proved, 

* II. Fig. : A stupid, obstinate, and ignorant 
person : n hog ; a pig-headed fellow. 

’* I iticju) not to dlni.nto phlloeopliy w 1th thl* por*,'* 
— Jft/ton/ VoUulerintu 


pork-butchor, a. One who kills pigs or 

deals in pork. 


pork-chop, s. A chop or alice from the 
rib of a pig. 

pork-catcr, s. One who eata awine’a 
fle^h ; lienee, a Chriatian, as distinguished from 
a Jew. 

, *' ThU nuking ot CTirlatlAO* will raise the price of 

hogs: If we grow *11 to be f^ork-eaters. we ahull oot 
shortly have a rjw.br r oil the ooals for money."— 
Shake tp. : Merchant of Venice, Ill 5. 

pork mcaslc, $. [Measles, 2. (I).] 

pork pie, s. A pie made of minced pork 
and pastry. 

pork sausage, s. A sausage made of 
miQeed pork, with seasoning and flavouring 
ingredients. 

pork tape -worm, s. [CvsTicEBcua, 
T/fcNIA.] 

** pork o-pyn, s- [Porcupine.] 

pork'-er, s. [Eng. pork ; -tr.) A pig, a hog ; 
apeeif., a pig or hog fed for pork. 

“The uproarious cackling that greeted every squeak 
from the porkers.”— Daily Telegraph , Sept. 29, l8s*S. 

* pork'-et, s. [O. Fr. porquet.) A young hog 
or pig ; a pig. 

“A porket and a lamh that never suffered shears. ** 
bryden: Virgil i .fine Id xlL 257. 

* pork ling, s. [Eng. pork ; dimin. suff. -ling.) 
A young pig. 

” If rattliog or swelling get ooce to the throat. 

Thou lovest thy porkhng, a crown to a groat.'* 

Timer : husbandry ; October. 

* pork pen, * pork point, 5. [Porcupine.) 

por li'-cr-a, s. [Named after Andrew de 
Porlier, a Spanish patron of Botany.] 

Dot. : A genus of Zygophyllcse. Tbe foliage 
Is very detersive, and is sometimes used in 
tbe Weat indies to scrub floors. 

por no gT&ph' ic, a. [Eng. porwograph{y); 
-ic.] Pertaiuing to pornography ; loose, 
lascivious. 

** A perfect Golcooda of pornographic writing.**— 
World, Oct. 25, 18*3. 

•por-nog'-ra phy, s. [Gr. nopvg (pome) = 
a harlot, and yp64>u> (grapho ) = to write.] 

1. Licentious painting, such as the pictures 
used to ornament the walla of the temples of 
Bacchus ; specimens exist at Pompeii. 

2. A description of prostitutes or of prosti- 
tution, as matter of public hygiene. 

3. Licentious literature. 

por' o dine, por'-o-dits, s. [Gr. 

( porodw) = tuta-like ; sulf. - ine , -i/e.] 

Petrol. : A name originally given by Hally 
to certain fragmental rocks, which were ce- 
mented together by opal -silica, and bearing 
a close resemblance to tufa. Wadsworth has 
applied this term to some meteorites present- 
ing a fragmental structure, which have been . 
subsequently much altered. 

por o-phyl -lc-fO, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. poro- 
pkylf(vm); Lat. fern. pi. adj. aulf. -c<c.] 

Dot. : A sub-tribe of Scuecionlde® (q.v.). 

por 6 ph^l -lum, *. [Gr. nopo* (poros) = a 
pore, and (fruAAoe (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Dot. : The typical genus of Pornphy Heir (q.v.). 
South American ahrubs or under ahiubs. 

pbr-6-sa, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
porosus= full of pores, from porus =n pore.] 

[ Perforata.] 

por-OS'-I-ty, s. [Fr. porositfi ; Ital. porosffd.] 

1. The quality or atate of being porous or of 
having pores ; porousness; specif., that pro- 
]HTty of matter in consequence of which its 
]uu ticlos are not in absolute contact, but aro 
separated by pores or In ter vain ; the opposite 
to density. 

* 2. A pore. 

“The nerve* with their lovPIMo porotU let."— More .* 
fmnwrt. of the Soul, bk. 11., ch. \ ML 

por-dt'-ic, *. [Gr. rrwpo? (poroa) = n callus.] 
Med.: A medicine capable, or supposed to 
be capable, of assisting in the formation of a 
callus. 

pbr'-OUS, a. [Fr. pore ut; Sp , Port, & Ital. 
poroito.] Having pores or Interstices in the 
skin or substance of the body ; liaviug8]ilraclea 
or passages for fluids. [Pitted.] 

“They Are nil built of » ftoroxu *tone.” — Eustace: 
Italy. vn|. HI., ch. ML 


por'-ouB-ly, adv. [Eng. porous; dy.) la a 
porous manner. 

pbr'-ous-ncss, s. [Eng. porous ; -nt*s.) 

I. Tbe quality or atate of being porous; 
porosity. 

“The porousness of ita body, rcadt-rlug It dUphuw 
oua."— South : Sermons, vol. ltL, »er. 1L 

• 2. A porous part ; a pore. 

“They will forclhlyget Into the ixrrousness of It, 
paaa between pjvrt and part.*'— Inyby : On Bodies, 

* por paise, s. [Pobpoise] 

* por-pcn-tlne, ». [Porcupine.] 

* por pcsse, • por-peys, t. [Porpoibe.] 

por' pez-ite, s. [After Porpez, Brazil where 
found ; suff. -ite (J/in.).] 

Min. : A variety of native gold (q.v,), con* 
tabling from live to nearly ten per cent of 
palladium. 

* por phu rlo, s. [Porphyry.] 

por'-phy ra, s. [Gr. nop^vpa (porphnra) = 
tbe purple tiah.] 

Dot, : A genus of Confervaceae, tribe or 
family Halymeduhe ( Lindlcy ) of the order Ul- 
vaee® (Berkeley). The purple or red frond is 
expanded, membranous, shortly-stalked; fruc- 
tification consisting of scattered sort with 
oval spores, of tetra spores, and of antberidia. 
Porphyra vulgaris and P. laciniata furnish 
Laver (q. v.). 

por-phy-ra'-ceous (ce os sh), a. [Kng. 
porphyr(y) ; - aceous .] Kesembhng, or consist- 
ing of, porphyry ; porphyritic. 

* por-phyre, s. [PoBPHYny.j 

por phyr'-e-ous, a. [Gr. nop4nipeog (por- 
phureos ) = the purple fish.] Brown-red ; brown 
mixed with red. 

por'-phy- ric, a. [Gr. nop4>vpot (porphuros) 
= purple; Eng. suff. -ic.] (See compound.) 

porphyrlc acid, s. 

Chem. : C10H4N0O-. Produced from euxnn- 
thone by the action of cold nitric acid of sp. 
gr. 1*31. It is obtained as a yellow crystallina 
powder, which forms a blood-red colour with 
carbonate of ammonia (lienee its name), and 
is slightly soluble in cold water and alcohol, 
more easily in boiling alcohol. Its salts ex- 
plode when heated. 

por‘-phy rine, s. [Gr. nop4>vpo$ (jxirphuros) 
= purple ; -i?t (G7iem.).J 
Chem, : A base obtained by Ilesse from *» 
peculiar Australian bark. It is soluble in 
water ami alcohol, from which it partly crys- 
tallizes in thin, white prisma, and melts ati 
82*. Its sulphate and chloride, like those of 
quinine, exhibit a deep blue fluorescence when 
slightly acidulated. With concentrated nitric 
acid, it produces a characteristic red colour. 

por phyr'-I-d, s. [Lnt., from Gr. iro p<t>uaCa>v 
(porphvrion) = an undetermined species of tha 
modern genus. (Cf. Plin. H. X, x. 4t>, -U>.)J 
Omith. : A genus of Rallida?, sub-family 
Gnllinie, with fourteen species, chiefly Ori- 
ental and Australian, but occurring In South 
America, in Africa, and in the south of 
Europe. Bill short, strong, high ; the base 
diluted Into a tint plate; culiuen nrehed ; 
nosirils largo, basal covered by a membrane, 
naked ; fn*t very large, toes without lateral 
membrane, claws large ami slightly curved. 
In habits they resemble the Water-hen, but 
are larger and more stately birds ; bill and 
legs led, general plumage metallic blue. 

* por phy-rlt, $. [PoupiivnY.] 

por’-phjr rito, pornphy ryto, s. [Eng. 

)>orj>hyiXy), mid autf. -ite (Petrol.), j 

Petrol.: A name used by some pctrologistj 
for the porphyritic ort1iocla.se rocks which 
are free from mmrtz. Some, however, include 
varieties in which the oithoclnse constituent 
is more or less replaced by oligoclase. Many 
porphyritic dolcritcs have been also included 
under tins mime. By the presence of horn- 
blende It often approaches the composition 
of a syenite (q.v.), with which It la frequently 
associated. 

por ph^ rlt * por ph^ rft \o al, a. 

(Fr. j^orphyritufue ) Resembling porphyry; 
consisting of porphyry; containing porphyry. 

” PorphyriHe Cllin. rl»« on »vcry title. **— •Scribner* 
Mafi.ume, Al^Utt 1*TT. l>. 45X 
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porphyrization— port 


por-phy ri za’-tion, s. [Eng. portihyrufe) ; 
•at ion. j 

1. Thu art of porphyrizing ; the state of 
being porphyrizrd. 

2. A mode of grinding substances by a 
ninller upon a slab. Porphyry, from its ex- 
treme hardness, is eminently suitable, and lias 
given its name to the process. 

por-phy-rlze, v.t. [Eng. porphyry); -to.] 
To make to resemble porphyry ; to make 
spotted in composition. 

por phy-ro-gene, s. [See def.] The same 
as 1 ‘orphykooen itus (q.v.). (Poe : Haunted 
Palace,) 

por-phy-ro-ge-nct'-ie, a. [Eng. porphyry, 
and Gr. ■yem'ijrtxo? (gennetikos) — having the 
power to produce.] Producing or generating 
porphyry. 

por-phy-rd-gcn'-it-ism, s. [Porphvro- 

oenitus. ] The principle of succession in 
royal families, and especially among the 
Eastern Roman emperors, by virtue of which 
a younger son, if born “in the purple/’ that 
is, after the succession of his parents to the 
throne, was preferred to an older son born 
previous to such succession. 

por phy-rd gen'-l-tus, s. [Lat. porphyra 
= purple, and genitus , pa. par. of gigno — to 
bear, as a child. ] A son born ’* in the purple," 
that is after his father’s succession to the 
throne. [PoRPHvnooENiTisM.] 

por-phy roid, s. [Eng. porphyry); snff. 
-oid ; Fr. & Ger. porphyroide.] 

Petrol,: A felsitic rock which, from the 
presence of a micaceous mineral in more or 
less parallel bands giving it a foliated aspect, 
appears to be intermediate betweeu the por- 
phyritic felsites and the gneissic rocks. 

por phy-rdph-or-a, s. [Gr. uop^vpa (por- 
phum) = a purple dye, aud ^opos (phoros) = 
bearing.] 

Entom. : A genus of Occid.-e. Porphyro - 
phnra polonica , found in Germany and Poland, 
where it lives on the roots of a Scleranthus, 
yields a red dyo whieh has long been known. 

por-phy-rox-in, s. [Gr. irop</>upos (por- 
phoros) = purple ; Eng. ox(ygcn), and sufl. - in 
( Chem .).] 

Chem. : A neutral substance said by Merck 
to exist in Smyrna opium. (U’atfs.) 

por'-phjr-ry, s. [Gr. 7rop<£vpa ( poTphura) = 
purple ; Lat. porphyrites ; Fr. & Ger. porphyre ; 
Ital. porjulo.] 

Petrol. : A term originally applied to a rock 
having a purple-coloured base, with enclosed 
individual crystals of a f-lspar. It is still 
used by some petmlogists as a generic name 
for all rocks consisting of a felsitic base, with 
felspar crystals. Rocks of varied minera- 
logical composition, origin, and of various 
colours, having however been included under 
this name, English and most Americau pe- 
trulogists use it in its adjectival form only. 
Tims, any rock in which crystals of felspar 
are individually developed, irrespective of the 
roiueralogieal composition of the whole, is 
said to be porpliyritic. 

porphyry- schist, s. [Phonolite.] 

porphyry- shell, s. The genus Murex 
(q.v.), and specially any species yielding a 
purple dye. 

porphyry-tuff, s. 

Petrol. : A tuff consisting of felsitic sub- 
stance having an earthy to compact texture, 
enclosing fragments aud crystals of quartz, 
felspar, and mica, with, occasionally, plant 
remaius. 

* por-pice, s. [Porpoise.] 

por-pl'-ta, s. [From Gr. nup-nn (porpe) — a 
buckle- pm.] 

Zool. : A genus of rhysophnridfe, akin to 
the Portuguese Man-of-war (q.v.). The disc 
is surrounded by a beautiful fringe of ten tides. 
Some are bright-tinted. One species occurs 
io the Mediterranean. 

pox' poise, * por-paise, * por pes, *por- 
pesse, * por-peys, * por pice, * pore- 
pisce, * por pose, * por-puis, * por- 
pus, s. [O. Fr. porpeis, porpeys — swine-fish, 
from pore (Lat. porrns )= a pig, and Lat piscis 


= a fish. Cf. Ger. mcerschwein ; Dan. & Norw. 
vuirsviin; Sw. marsvin = sea-swine ; Fr. war- 
sot/ in,] 

Zool. : Phocccna communis , and any species 
of the genus ; loosely applied by sailors to 
airy of the smaller cetaceans. The common 
porpoise, when full-grown, attains a length 
of about five feet. Ths head is rounded in 
front, and the snout is not produced into a 
beak. The external surface is shining and 
hairless, dark gray or black on the upper 
arts, under pure white. It is gregarious in 
abit, and is often seen in small herds, fre- 
quenting the coasts rather than the open seas. 
It often ascends rivers, and has been met 
with in the Thames, near Richmond, and in tha 
Seine, at Neuilly. It is found or the coasts of 
Scandinavia, and ranges as far north as Baffin's 
Bay and as far west as the coast of the United 
States. Southwards its range is limited, and 
it is unknown in the Mediterranean. It feeds 
on fish, and was formerly esteemed as an 
article of food. Its only commercial value now 
is derived from the oil obtained from its 
blubber. Its skin is sometimes used for leather 
and boot-laces, but “porpoise-hides" are or- 
dinarily obtained from Delphinapterus leucas , 
the Beluga, or White Whale. 

porpoise-oil, s. 

Chem. : The oil obtained hy heating the 
belly- blubber of the porpoise. Sp. gr. *937 at 
16*. It consists of a glyceride of oleic, pal- 
mitic, and valeric acids, has a pale yellow 
colour, and forms a stable solution with one 
part of alcohol of *821. 

por pd ri'-no, s. [Ital.] A composition of 
quicksilver, tin, and sulphur, which produced 
a yellow metallic powder, that was employed 
instead of gold by mediaeval artists, when 
they wished to economise. 

* por-puis, * por- pus, s. [Porpoise.] 

* por-ra'-eeous (eo as sh), a. [Lat. por - 

raceus, from porrum = a leek; Fr. porrace.] 
Resembling a leek in colour ; greenish. 

“If the lesser Intestines be wounded, he will be 
troubled with porra ceous vomiting."— Il ueman: Sur> 
gery. bk. rL, cn. viL 

*por-ray, $. [Porridge.] 

por-rect’, a. [Lat. porrectus, p3. par. of por - 
rigo = to stretcb out.] 

Bot. dr Zool. : Extended forward in a hori- 
zontal direction. 

t por-reef, v.t. [Porrect, a.) 

Law . : To produce for examination or taxa- 
tion, as when a proctor porrects a bill of costs. 

* por-rec'-tiou, s. [Lat porrectio , from por- 

rectus , po. par. of por rigo = to stretch out.] 
The act of stretching or reaching forth. 

*por-ree, s. [Porridge.] 

por'-ret, s. [O. Fr. pnrrctte , dinin. from Lat. 
porrum = a leek; Ital. poirctta.] A small 
leek ; a scallion. 

por'-ri-^iue, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mia. : A name given to an aeictilar mineral, 
found in cellular basalt on the Rhine, now 
shown to be pyroxene. 

por' ridge, *por-redgo, * porte, *por- 
ray, *por-ree, *pur-ee, * pur-re, s. 

[O. Fr. poree , porree = pot-herbs . . . pot- 
tage, from Low Lat. por r of a — broth made 
with leeks, from Lat. porrum — a leek. The 
sutf. -idg* (— age) is due to confusion with pot- 
tage (q.v.) ; Ital. porruta = leek-soup.) 

1. A kind of dish made by boiling vegetables 
in water with or without meat; broth, pottage, 
sonp. 

“They want their porridge, and their fat bull beeves.* 
Shake sp. : 1 Henry VI., L 2. 

2. A fond made by slowly stirring oatmeal 
or similar substance in water or milk while 
boiling, till it forms a thickened mass. It is 
generally eaten with milk, sugar or molasses, 
or stewed fruit. 

* 3. A compound ; an olio. 

•'3Iixed up wifba serf of pnrri.tge of various political 
opinions and reflections." — Burke : French Revolution. 

porridge -ice, s. Broken ice forming a 
thick mass in the set. 

'• The -water was full of porridge-tee* — Scribner’s 
Magazine:, January, 1880, p. $31. 

porridge-pot, s. A pot in which porridge 
is cooked. 


por-rl'-go, s. [Lat. = scurf, dandriff.] 

Pathol.: An old genus of skin disease*. 
Porrigo larvalis is the same as Impetigo (q.v.), 
P. scutulata is Tinea tonsurans, and P. favosa. 
Tinea favosa. 

por -rm-ger, $. [From porridge, with suflf. -er, 
and inserted n, as in messenger, passenger, &<*.] 

1. A porridge-dish ; a small vessel of tin or 
earthenware, ont of which children eat their 
food. 

••[Hel breakfasted on a porringer of tbe hospita. 
broth."— M oca ui ay : But. Eng., ch. rvii. 

* 2. A cap or head-dress resembling a por 
ringer in shape. 

"Her plnk*d porringer fell off her bead.*— Shakeep . : 
Henry 17//., v. 4. 

port (1), «. [A.S. port , from Lat. porfus = a 
harbour. The A.S. word was in early use, as 
seen in many place-names in England, e.g., 
Portsmouth, Porchester (= Porfcliester), Brid- 
port , &c. It is one of the few words (found 
only in names of places : as, Chester = Lat. 
castra = a camp) which were adopted from 
the Romans at their first invasion.] 

1. A harbour, natural or artificial ; a haven ; 
a sheltered inlet, cove, bay, or recess, into 
which vessels can enter, and in which they 
can lie in safety from storms. 

** Not otherwise your ship*, nod every friend 

Already hold the port, or with swift sails descend." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Jtneid i. 6SA 

2. Law: A place appointed for the passage 
of travellers and merchandise into or out of 
the kingdom ; a place frequented by vessels 
for the purpose of loading or discharging 
cargo, and provided with the apparatus 
necessary to enable them to do so. 

“The King has the prerogative of appointing port* 
and havens, or such places only for persons ami iwer. 
chruidlse to pirns into aud out of the realm, as he in his 
wisdom sees proper." — B ackstone; Commentaries, 
bk. i., ch. 7. 

3. The curve in the mouth -piece of some 
bridle- hits. 

% (1) Close port : A port situated up a river, 
as distinguished from an out-port. 

(2) Free-port: 

(a) [Free-port]. 

(b) A term used for a total exemption ant 
franchise which any set of merchants enjoy for 
goods imported into a state, or those of the 
growth of the couutry exported by them. 

(3) Port of entry : A port having a custom- 
house for the entry of goods. 

port-admiral, s. 

Naval: The Admiral commanding at a naval 
port. 

port-bar (1), a. 

1. An accumulated shoal or bank of sand, 
Ac., at the mouth of a port or harbour. 

2. A boom formed of large trees or spare 
lashed together, and moored transversely 
across a port to prevent entrance or egress. 

port-bit, s. 

Harness: A general name for all bits having 
a port mouth-piece. 

port-charges, port-dues, *. pi- 

Comm. : The tolls or charges payable on a 
ship or its cargo in harbour, as wharfage, Ac. 

port -dues, S. pi [PORT-CHAROES.] 

Port Jackson, s. 

Geog.: An Australian harbour, having Sydney 
on its southern shore. 

Port Jackson Shark: [Cestracion]. 

* port-man, s. An inhabitant or hurgesa 
of a port-town or of a ciuque port 

* port-mote, s. A local court held in a 
port-town. 

•• These legal ports were undoubtedly at first assigned 
by tiie crowu ; since to each of them n Court of jtx>rf. 
mole is incident, tbe jurisdiction of which must flow 
from the royal authority."— Btackstono : Comment 
bk. /., ch. 7. 

Port-Royalist, s. 

Hist. (PI): A name given to the Jansenists 
(q.v.), from the fact that many distinguished 
men of that party took up their abode in tha 
Cistercian convent of Port Royal des Champs, 
after the nuns had moved to Port Royal de 
Paris. \ 

port-town, s. A town having, or being 
situated Dear, a port. 

port (2), * porte, s. [Fr. port , from porter 
(Lat porto) = to carry ; Ital. porto ; Sp. ports.] 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, thcro ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t, 
or. wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciirc, unite, cur, rulo, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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L Carriage, mien, demeanour, tearing, air; 
manner of walk or movement ; deportment, 

“ Her fac« vnia hHudwiiue, her port majestic.*— 
Macaulay : HUt. Eng., ch. xL 

* 2. State ; aplemlid or atately manner of 
living. 

" Keep house, end port, end «errent* m I •hould." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1. 

*3. A piece of iron, somewhat in the shape 
of a horseshoe, fixed to the saddle or stirrup, 
jmd made to carry the lance when held up- 
right. 

•port cannon, s. An ornament fortha 
knees, resembling stiff boot-tops. 

port crayon, s. A pencil-casa ; a handle 
T*ith contracting jaws to grasp a crayon, 

* port-pa no, s. (Pohtpane.) 

port-rulo, $. An instrument which regn- 
lates the motion of a rule in a machine. 

port (3), s. [Gael.] A martial piece of mu3ic 
adapted to the bag-pipes. 

M The pi;*'* abrill port Aromed rach clan." 

Scott ; Lay oftheLaU Mt laird, v. 14. 

port (i), s. (An abbreviation of Oporto, a town 
In Portugal, whence it is shipped ; Port, oporto 
= the port.) [Poht (1), $.] 

Comm. : A species of red wine, produced 
chiefly in the mountainous districts of Portu- 
gal, and shipped from Oporto. After the 
juice has been pressed from the grape, and 
fermentation fairly started, a certain quantity 
of spirit is added to impede the process, so as 
to retain in the liquid some of the saccharine 
matter, as well as the flavour of the grape. 
A good port- wine should possess body and 
aroma, a full and rich colour, moderate 
fruitiness, and be neither too sweet nor too 
rough. The proportion of proof-spirit varies 
from 26 t<» 36 per cent. It is frequently adul- 
terated, both before it reaches this country 
and after its arrival here, sometimes by the 
addition of inferior wines or elderberry juice, 
at other times by diluting with water, adding 
a cheap spirit, and restoring the colour by 
means of logwood or some other dye. A littla 
powdered catechu is also occasionally added 
to produce a rough and astringent flavour and 
to ensure u fine crust, 
port-wino, s. The same as Port (4), s. 

port (.5), s. |Fr. porte =a gate, a port; Lat. 
port,/, from the same root as Gr. nopos ( poros ) 
— a ford, a way ; A.S. porte ; O. Sp., Port., & 
Ital. porta; Sp. pnerta.] 

9 1. Ovd. Lang. : A gala, an entrance, a 
passage. 

II. Technically : 

1, Shiphuild. : A framed opening !n a ship's 
aide through which a gun is fired, a hawser 
passed out, or cargo passed in or out. They 
arc known by various names, as cargo-port, 
gun-port, Ac., and the most Important will be 
found under the first clement of tlia com- 
pounds. 

" Hit porft on tho khirboard (tide being smashed. ^ 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26. HH5. 

2. Steam-eng. <£■ IJydr. : A steam opening. 

port bar (2), s. 

Naut.: A bar to secure tha ports of a alijp 
in a gale. 

port ©leotric, a. Carrying by elec- 
tricity. 

port flange, s. 

Shi; build. : A batten above the port to keep 
drip from en- 
tering. 

port holo, 

9 . 

1. Shiphuild.: 

An embrasure 
n a ship's side. 

" Scattering 
Jrath on every 
*ide from h.*r 
onndrcd and four port-holeif— Macnutay : Ena., 

b. xvlU. 

2. Steam: (Pout (5), s., II. 2]. 

Port-hole closer; A shutter to close a sub- 
marine port, 

port hoolt, *. 

Naut. : One of the hooks In the aide of a 
ship, to which the hinges of a port-lid arc 
hooked. 

port lanyard, port-ropo, «. 

A T a«f. .* The lanyard or rope employed to 
draw up a port-lid (q.v.). 


port lid, 9 . 

Naut. ; A shutter for closing a port-hole In 
etormy weather. 

port lifter, s. 

Naut. : A contrivance for raising or lower- 
ing the heavy ]Mjrta of ships. 

port-pendant, s. 

Naut. : A tackle to trice the lid of a lower- 
deck port, 

port-rigglo, s. 

Naut. : A piece of wood nailed over a port 
to carry off the water. 

port-ropo, s. [Port-lanvaho.) 

port-sail, $. 

Naut. : A waste sail extended between tha 
ballast- port and bal las t-lig liter. 

* port- sale, s . A public eale or auction 

of goods to the highest bidder. 

“So when they had haled him to tho shore, they 
declared they were pynOs, and oilered to make port . 
talc of the uicu and goods."— Sorih; Plutarch, p. 117. 

port-sash, s. 

Shiphuild.: A half-port fitted with sash, to 
light a cabin. 

port-sill, 5. 

Shiphuild. : A short timber lining the port 
in a shin. Known as upper, side, and lower 
port-sills. 

port-taeUle, s. 

Naut. : The purchase for hauling np the 
lower deck ports. 

port, 3. & a. [Etym. doubtftiL) 

A. substantive: 

Naut. : Tli a left side of a vessel to a person 
standing on deck and facing towards the bows. 
It was formerly called larboard, the name 
being changed because of possible accidents 
owing to the similarity of the words larboard 
and starboard. 

B» As adj. : Towards tho port; on the port 
or left side. 

’•There la & whale on oar port beam.’'— Daily Tele- 
graph, D.iC. 19, in 86. 

port si do, s. I Port, A.] 

port (I), v.t. [Fr. porter, from lat. porto 
= to carry.] [Poht (2), s .] 

* 1. To carry, to convey, to transport 

" They are easily portal by boat Into other ihirca." — 
Puller; Worth,*/ ; Shropshire. 

2. To carry in a military fashion ; to carry, 
as a rifle, in a slanting direction upwards to- 
wards tho left, and across the budy In front : 
as, To port arms. 

port (2), v.t. & i. (Poht, s. & a.] 

A, Trans. : To turn or put, as a helm, to the 
port or left of a ship. 

"She could In nowise jwrf her hohn.”— Ilackluyt : 
Tog, /jet, I. <«8. 

B. Intrans. : To turn or put the helm to tha 
port or left. 

port-$ bil'-i -t$r, $. [Png. portable ; -ify.) 
The quality or state of being portable ; capa- 
bility of being carried ; fitness for carriage ; 
portahlcncss. 

port a ble, a. [Lat portabilis, frmn porto — 
to carry ; Fr. portable; Ital. portal, He.) 

1. Capable of being carried in the hand or 
about the person ; easily carried or conveyed 
from place to placa ; not too bulky or heavy 
for carriage. 

" There Are f/ortable boats. And made of leather.’’— 
Browne . Vulgar Erronrt, bk. li., ch. IL 

* 2. Capable of being liorno or endured ; 
endurable, sufferable, bearable. 

** How light itnd portable my pains norm now." 

Shake., p. : Lear, IL 9. 

* 3. Capable of, or fit for, carrying or trans- 
porting. 

"Tim Tliamr* or any other /for (able river.”—/. 
Taytor ; Pen ni leu Pilgrimage. 

partablo railway, s. 

Civil Eng. : A railway ao constructed as to 
be tnki*n apart for transportation and rvlald. 

port'-a-blo n<5ss, a. [ICng. portable.; 

The quality or aUto of being porttblo ; porta- 
bility. 

• port ago (ago as Kg) (I), s. (Port (5), «.) 
An entiance, a passage, a port-bole. 

" Let It pry through the paring* of tho heail.” 

Shaketp. : He nr y 1’., UL L 


port' ago (age as Ig) (2), 9 . [Fr., from porter 
= to carry'. 1 

1 . The act of carrying or transporting; 
porterage. 

" Fur the rest of our route Ion? i>ortagt» would 
freqorntly occur"— FfWd, April 4. IMS- 

* 2. Tho cost or price of carriage. 

* 3. Capacity for carriage; tonnage, harden. 

"Of wha* v>euer portage, hulk, quantities arquolitia 
they may l> e."—UacXluyl : Voyages. L. 27L 

I. A break In a line of water-communi- 
cation, over which goods, boats, Ac., have to 
be carried, as from one lake to an- fher, or 
along the banks of rivers, Ac., to avoid water- 
falls, rapids, Ac. 

"The wetteet port /ge In the •tit*."— Scribner's 
Magazine. August, lbJ7, p. 4WL 

port -age (ago as lg) (3), s. [Port (1), s.) 

1. A sailor's wages when in port. 

2. The amount of a aailor'a wages for a 
voyage. 

* port ago (age as ig), r.f. & i. [Port- 
age (1), s. ] 

A. Trass. .* To carry, to transport. 

"The boat* ere not lielng port aged, but only th# 
stores .”— Pall Mall Gazelle. Dec. 27, 1S84, 

B, Intrans. : To carry goods, boats, Ac., at 
portages. 

" The bodily training obtained ty rowln?, tr*cklns. 
And portaging.”— Standard, Nov. is, 1885. 

* por'-ta-guo, * por'-te-gue. * por tT- 
gue, s’. [Port.] A Portuguese go|.i coin, 
variously estimated at £3 Ills, or £4 10s. ster- 
ling- 

" Ten tboas&nd porta gu>-», besides great pearla” 

Marlowe; Jew of Malta, L i. 

port-al, * port -all, *. & a. [O. Fr. portal, 
from Low Lat. poriale — s. porch, a vestibule, 
from porta = a gate ; Fr. portail; Sp. A Port. 
portal .) 

A. As substantive : 

X. Ord. Lang. : A door, a gate, an entrance, 
espec. one of an imposing appearance. 

“They [the French] erected a wooden theatre near 
one of the grind portal./.' 4 — Eustace : Italy, ToL t, cli. H. 

II. Architecture : 

1. The lesser gate, when there are two of 
different dimensions at the entrance to a build- 
ing. 

* 2. A little aquare comer of a room separ- 
ated from the rest by a wainscot, and forming 
a short passage into a room. 

3. An arch over a door or gateway ; tha 
framework of a gate. 

4. The entrance facade of a building. 

B. As adjective : 

Anat . : Pertaining to or connected with the 
rena porter. 

portal-circulation, s. 

Anat. <£• Thy.iol. : A subordinate circulation 
of blood from the stomach and intestine# 
through the liver. 

portal vein, s. 

Anat. : A vein about three inches long, com- 
mencing at tho junction of the splenic ami 
superior mesenteric veins and passing upwards 
a little to the right to reach the transverse 
fissure of the liver. ( Quain .) [Portal-circu- 
lation.] 

* por tal, 5 . (Portesse.) 

por ta men'-to, s. [ItaL] 

Afttsic : Tho carrying of the sound from one 
note to another, as with the voice or a bowed 
Instrument. 

* port -a. 1150 , ■ port-auneo. 9. [Fr. porf- 

ance, (Yum porter = to carry.) Air, demeanour, 
bearing, port, deportment. 

" 'riie kpimbnulou of hU prexenf porfm/re * 

Shaketp. t ariolanut II. t. 

port’-ant.o. [Fr.,pr. par. of;»»rfrr= lo carry.) 
Jlcr. : The same as Poutatb (q.v.X 

* port IVSS, S. (PoUTEMSE.) 

port’-ato, a. (Lat. portatus, pa. par. of porto 
— t * carry.) 

7/er. : Applied to a cross placed bend-wise 
In an escutcheon, that Is, lying as if carried 
on a person's shoulder. 

* port' a tlvo. * port-a-tifo, a. (Fr. porf- 

at i/.J Portable. 

"A* f'lrforlho amt aJmi imeowe ** may 1« »l»ewr«d to 
kotnuali an lu»trmiicHt« aboulo CAoucrr: 

A/trolabis. 


*>611, pbiit, Jb^l ; cat, 90 II, ehonis, 9 hln, bongh ; go, fcom; thin, this; sin. a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 
- Qian . -tlan = slian. -tlon, -si on = shirii ; -lion, -gion eIulu. -clous, -tious, -sloua — shus. -bio, -dlo, A.c. = bpl, dgL 
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portax— portio 


portative-force, 5 . 

Magnetism: The weight which a magnet 
can support. 

portative-organ, s. 

Music : A little organ which could be carried 
about, aa opposed to a positive organ which 
was fixed. 

pbr'-tax, s. [Gr. noprai ( portax ) = a calf.] 

Zool: Nylgau (q.v.); a geuus of Tragela- 
phiose, with a single species. (Brooke,) 

port-cluse, s. [Portcullis.] 

port-cul'-Iis, * port-col ise, * port-cul- 
lisc, s. [O. Fr. porte coleice, later porte cou- 
lisse , from porte = a gate (Lat. porta), and a 
Low Lat. * colati- 
cius ~ flowing, glid- 
ing, from cofrifus, 
pa. par. of colo = to 
flow, to strain.] 

1, Fort. : A strong 

defensive frame- 
work of timber, 
hung in grooves 
within the chief 
gateway of a for- 
tress, or a castle, portcullis. 

or an edifice of under Bloody Tower, 

safety : it resem- Tower of London.) 

bled the hariow, 

but was placed vertically, having a row of 
iron spikes at the bottom, and was let down 
to stop the passage in case of assault. There 
were frequently two or more portcullises in 
the same gateway. 

" Close your portcullu. charge your basilisks " 

Marlowe : Jew of Malta, iil. 6, 

2. Her. : The same as Lattice (q.v.). 

portcullis money, s. A name given to 
money coined in the end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth for the use of the East Iodia Com- 
pany io their trading in the East. It was so 
called from the portcullis crowned borne on 
the reverse, the queen’s effigy being on the 
obverse. The portcullis crown, or piece of 
eight testers, was equal to a Spaoiah dollar or 
piece of eight, or 4s. 6d. English. 

* pcirt-CUl’ liscd, a (Eog. portcullis ; -ed.] 
Armed or furnished with a portcullis ; shut up 
aa with a portcullis ; barred. 

M Within my mouth you have engoal’d my tongue, 
Doubly porteulUs'd with my teeth and lips." 

Shakesp . ; Richard //., 1. 9. 

Porte, s. [Fr., from Lat. porta = a gate.] 
The Ottoman court; the government of the 
Turkish Empire. 

"The Porte now plainly gives it to be understood 
that it cannot tolerate the preseut state of things much 
longer." — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1835. 

The official title of the chief office of the 
government of the Ottoman Empire is Babi 
Ali = the High Gate, from the gate (bdb) of 
the palace, where justice was administered. 
This was perverted iuto French Sublime Porte. 

porte-, pref. [Fr., from porter = to carry.] A 
prefix used to denote that the article to which 
it is attached is portable. It is frequently 
employed in compound words relating to sur- 
gery, aa porte-aiguille, porte-eaustique, porte - 
sonde, Ac., the meanings of which are obvious. 

porte crayon, s. [Port-crayon.] 

porte-feuille, s. A portfolio (q.v.). 

porte-monnaie, s. A small leather 
pocket-book for holding money, &c. 

* porte-col-ise, s. [Portcullis.] 

* port ed, a. [Eng. port (5), a. ; - ed .] Having 
gates; provided or furnished with gates. 

" The Englishmen had their parte onely barrsd and 
ported."— Grafton : Henry I', {an. 7). 

rbr tend', v.t. & i. [Lat. portendo= to fore- 
tell, from por - (= O. Lat. port *) = towards, 
aod tendo = to stretch forth.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To stretch forth ; to extend. 

" Doom'd to feel 

The great Idomeneua' portended steel." 

Pope • Homer ; Iliad v. 59. 

The meaning here may be threatened. 

2. To foreshow or foretoken ominously ; to 
indicate by previous signs ; to forebode. 

" Many signs portended a dark and stormy day."— 
Macauloy Hut. Eng., ch. xi. 

B. Intrans. : To foreshow or forebode future 
events. 


* por tcn'-slon, s. [Portend.] The act of 
portendiog, foreboding, or foretokening. 

“The red comets do carry the por tensions ot Mars."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, ch. xiv. 

por- tent, s. [Fr. portente, from Lat. porten - 
turn, neut. sing, of portent us, pa. par. of por- 
tendo — to portend (q.v.) ; Ital. & Sp. portento.) 
That which portends, forebodes, or foretokens ; 
ao omen, especially of ill ; a sigo, or prodigy, 
indicating the approach of evil or calamity. 

** What portents, from what distant region, rise?'* 
Cowper : tin the Ice It lands. 

* por-ten'-tive, a. [Eng. portent ; -ive.] Por- 
teoding, foretokening, portentous, omioous. 

" Comets all wink’d at this, nor could I spy 
One blazing star but iny portentire eye. 

lirome: To hit Mittrets. 

por-ten -tous, a. [0. F. portenteux, from 
Lat. portentosus, from portent um = a portent 
(q.v.); Ital. & Sp. portentoso.] 

1. Of the nature of a portent or omen ; fore- 
tokeniog, forebodiog, ominous. 

" I believe they are portentous things." 

Shake ip. : Julius Caesar, 1. 3. 

2. Prodigious, monstrous, wonderful, super- 
natural. 

“ The portentous shility, which may Justify these 
bold undertakers ."— Burke ' On the French Revolution. 

por-ten'-tous ljf,adi». [Eng. portentous ; ■ ly .] 
In a portentous manner ; ominously, pro- 
digiously, wonderfully. 

port' -or (1), * port our, s. [Fr. porteur, 
from porter = to carry; Sp. portador ; Ital. 
portatore.) 

I. Ordinary Tjinguage : 

1. A carrier; one who carries burdens, 
parcels, luggage, &c. for hire. 

2. A dark-coloured malt liqnor. ao called 
from having been originally tbe favourite 
drink of London porters. [Beer.] 

“The devils drinking porter on tbe altar."— Wal- 
pole: Anealotes of Painting, voL iv., ch. iv. 

* 3. A lever. 

IL Technically: 

]. Forging : 

(1) A long bar of Iron attached in continua- 
tion of tbe axis of a heavy forging, whereby 
it is guided beneath the hammer or into tbe 
furnace, being suspended by chains from a 
crane above. A cross lever fixed to the porter 
is the means of rotating the forging beneath 
the hammer. 

(2) A smaller bar from whose end an article 
is forged, aa a kuife-blade, for instance. 

2. Law: An officer who carries a white or 
silver rod before the justice in eyre. 

3. Weaving: A weaver’s term in Scotland 
for twenty splits in plain work. 

porter- lions©, s. A house at which 
porter, ale, &c., are retailed ; also a chop house. 

<j Porter-house steak : A beefsteak cut between 
the sirloiu and tbe tenderloin, said to have been 
first introduced io a noted New York porter- 
house. 

pbrt'-cr (2), s. [Fr. portier , from Lat. portar- 
ius, from porta — a gate.] 

1. One who has charge of a gate, door, or 
other entrance ; a gatekeeper, a doorkeeper. 

“To this the porter opeoyth."— Wycliffe : Jon x. 

2. One who waits at a door to receive 
messages ; a waiter in a hall. 

port or age (age as ig) (1), *. [Eng. 

porter (1); -age.] 

1. The act of carrying ; portage. 

* 2. The business of a porter or carrier. 

3. The money charged or paid for the 
carriage of goods by a porter. 

* port -er-age (ag© aa ig) (2), s, [Eng. 
porter (2); -age.] Ihe business of a porter or 
doorkeeper. 

* port'-er-ess, [Portress.] 

* port'-er-ly, a. [Eng. porter (1); -ly.] Like 
a porter ; coarse, vulgar, low : as, porterly 
language. 

•port'-essc, *port-as, * port-ass, *port- 
assc, *port-es, 'port ess, "port-oose, 
* poortos, * porthos, s. [A corrupt, of 
O. Fr. porte-hors, from porter = to carry, and 
hors = abroad, from Lat. /oris = out of doors, 
abroad. The Fr. is thus a translation of Lat. 
port i/or iu m, from porto = to carry, and /oris. 
So called from its being portable.] A breviary. 
(GVutuar; C. T., 13,061.) 


port'- fire, s. [Eog. port (2); a., and Jlre.) 

Ordn . : A paper case filled with composi- 
tion. Formerly used for firing guns, mortars, 
&c., instead of tbe “friction tubes” since 
employed for the purpose. There are two 
kinds, “ common ” and “ slow.” The former ia 
about sixteen inches long, and contains a com- 
position of saltpetre, sulphur, and powder. It 
burns at the rate of one inch in a minote. 
“ Slow” portfire is merely paper impregnated 
with saltpetre, also sixteen inches long, and 
burns for two or three hours. 

pbrt-fd’-ll-O, s. [Eng. port (2), and /olio ; cf. 
Fr. porte/euille — (1) portfolio, (2) the office of 
a minister of state, from porter = to carry, 
and /euille (Lat. /olium) = a leaf.] [Folio.] 

]. Lit.: A portable case for holding loose 
drawings, prints, papers, &c. 

“ The servant. In hi» vexation, dashed his portfolio 
oil the grouud." — Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. xvilL 

2. Fig. : The office and duties of a minister 
of state ; the appointment of a minister. 

“The President would then request the Premier t* 
keep his portfolio."— Daily Telegraph. Dec. 28. 1585. 

* port -glave, * port -glaive, s. [Fr. porter 

= to carry, aod glaive = a 9word.J A sword- 
bearer. [Glaive.] 

* port -grave, * port’-greve, s. [A.S. port 

= a port, and gere/a = a reeve or sheriff.] A 
portreeve (q.v.). 

“The rulers of the sayd citezens [were] named port - 
grevis. '—Fahyan : Chronycle, vol. it. {Prol.) 

por-the'-^I-a, s. [Gr. nopdrjats ( porthesis ) = 
the sack of a* town.] 

Entom. : A genus of Liparidae (q.v.). Por- 
thesia aurijlua, the Gold-tail, and P. chrysor- 
rhaa, the Brown-tail, are British. 

porth-meus, $. (Gr. iropfyio/s {porthmeus ) = 
a ferryman.] 

Ichthy. : A genus erected for the reception 
of fishes, since discovered to be tbe youug of 
Chorinemus. 

por'-ti co, s. [Ital., from Lat. porticum, a ecu*, 
of porticus = a porch (q.v.).] 

Arch. : A covered walk, supported by 
colu mn s, 
and usually 
vaulted ; a 
p azza or 
arched 
walk; a 
porch be- 
fore the en- 
trance of a 
building 
fronted with 
columns. 

Porticoes 
are known 
as te tr a- 
style, hexa- 
style, octo- 
atyle, or de- 
castyle, ac- 
cording aa portico. 

they have Mansion Hotm.) 

four, six, 

eight, or ten columns in front. A prostyle 
portico ia one projecting in front of the build- 
ing ; a portico in antis ia one recediog within 
the building. 

"Tis folly »ll— let me no more be told 
Of Parian porticos, and roofs of gold." 

Cowper : The Eatirtty. 

pbr'-ti-cbcd, a. [Eng . portico ; -ed.) Having 
a portico or porticoes. 

por-ti-ere', s. [Fr.] A door-curtain. 

* pbr-ti-fb -li-um, * por ty-fo-li-om, *. 

[Lat. porti/orium.] A breviary, a portesae. 
(Bale: Image, pt. i.) 

* por'-tl-gUC, $. [Portaoue.] 

* Por'-tin-gal, * Por-tin-gale, * Por- 
tin-gall, *' Por'-tu-gal, $. & a. [A cor- 
rupt. of Portugal.] 

A. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Portugal ; a Portuguese. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Portogal; 
Portuguese. 

por -tl-O (t aa sh), s. [Lat.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A part, a portion (q.v.). 

2. Anat. : A portion. Used spec, of the facial 
nerve, formerly called portio dura (the hard 
portion), and the auditory nerve, termed portio 
mollis (the soft portion). 




fat©, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pino, pit, sire, eir, marine ; go, pbt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, eon ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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por'-tlon, * por-ci-on, * por-el oun, 

* por ti oun, s. [Fr. portion , from Lat. 
portioncm, accus. of portio — a share, allied 
to pars, pen. partis = a part, and partior = to 
distribute ; Sp. porcion; Ital. porrione.) 

1. A part or piece of anything separated 
from the whole. 

"Thow prc*t portions or fmgmrnts fell Into the 
»1>y*s ; tome In one posture, and win* In another."— 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

2. A part of anything considered hy itself, 
though not actually separated from the main 
body. 

3. A part assigned ; a ahare ; an allotment. 

"Why hmt thou given me hut one lot and one 
portion to Inherit, seeing I am * great peoplet"— 
Joshua xvIL it 

* 4. Fate ; final state. (Matt. xxiv. 51.) 

5. The part or share of an estate which 
descends or is given to the heir, and is distri- 
buted to him in the settlement of the estate. 

"Olveme the portion of good* that falleth to me." 
—Luke xv. 12. 

6. A wife's fortune, a dowry. 

" In the primitive age*. women wore married wtfch- 
ont portions from their relations.'— Potter : Antiq.of 
Greece, bk. lv., ch. II. 

* 7. Hence, property, estate in general. 

por'-tlon, v.t. [Portion, s.) 

1. To divide; to distribute in portions or 
shares ; to allot. 

** The victim portion'd and the goblet crown'd." 

Pope: Homer i Odyssey xx iv 424. 

2. To endow with a portion or fortune. 

M Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans blest." 

Pope : Moral Essayt, ill. 267. 

por'-tlon er, a. [Fug. portion ; er.) 

* I. Ord. Lang. : One who portions, divides, 
or distributes. 

II. Technically : 

1. Ecclrs. : A minister who, together with 
"others, serves a benefice, and receives only a 

portion of the profits of the living. (Scofcfc.) 

2. Scots Laxo : 

(1) A proprietor of a small feu. [Feu, s.) 

(2) The sub-tenant of a feu ; a aub-feuar. 

TI Heirs portioners: 

Scots Law: Two or more females who succeed 
jointly to heritable estate in default of heirs 
male. 

• por'-tlon -Jst, s. [Eng. portion ; -1st.) 

1. The same as Portioner, M. 1. 

2. The same as Postmaster, II. 

"William Cole, soon after w.i* made one of the por- 
tUmists, comnnmly called postmasters, of Merton 
College."— Wood Athena Ozon., L 

por'-tion less, a. [Eng. portion; -less. ] 
Having no portioD. 

port-ite, ». ("After M. Porte of Tuscany; 
gulf, -ite (Min.).] 

Min. .* A mineral occurring in radiated 
masses in the gabbro rosso of Tuscany. Crys- 
tallization ortiiorhomhic. Hardness, 5; sp. 
gT. 2*4 ; lustre vitreous ; colour, white. An 
analysis yielded Bechi : silica, 58*12 ; alumina, 
27*50 ; magnesia, 4*87; lime, 1*76; soda, 0*lfi; 
potash, 0‘10 ; water, 7*02 = 100*43. Eliminat- 
ing the protoxides, the formula will be, 
Al 2 0 3 ,SSi6 2 +2II0. 

Pijrt'-land, a. [Eng. port, and land.) 

Geoq. : A peninsula in Dorsetshire. Uaaally 
oulled the Isle of Portland. 

Portland beds, s. pi. 

Geo I. .* A series of marine beds 130 feet thick, 
of Upper Oolitic age, found chiefly in Portland 
(q.v.), but also In Oxfordshire, Bueklngham- 
nhire, nnd Yorkshire. They constitute the 
foundation on which the freshwater lime* 
atone of the Lower Purlicck reposes. Ether- 
idge divides them Into fourteen distinct, well- 
defined beds; the first nine constitute the 
Portlnifd atone (q.v.), the remaining five the 
Portland sand or Marly series. The Portland 
atone Is again sub-divided Into the Building 
beds, viz., the first two, and the Flinty beds 
the third to the ninth. About fifty species of 
Jlullusea occur, some of them great ammon- 
ites. Of reptiles are, Stcncoaaurun, Goui- 
opholis, ami Cetiosaurus. 

Portland cement, a. 

Chem . ; A cement having the colour of Port- 
land stone. It is prepared by strong) v heating 
& mixture of the argillaceous mud of the 
Thames nnd chalk, and afterwnnls grinding It 
to a fine powder. 


Portland moth, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Agrotis 
prcccox. 

* Portland-oolitc, a. 

Geol. : The Upper Oolite, spec, tbe Portland 
atone (q.v.). 

Portland -powder, a. 

Pharm. : A powder composed of the roots 
of Aristolochia rotunda and Gcntiana lutea in 
equal proportions. 

Portland riband wave, a. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Acidalia 
Icgeneraria . 

Portland -sago, a. 

Comm.: A powder derived from the macer- 
ated corms of Arum mandatum, gathered in 
Portland and sent to London for sale. 

Portland-serew, s. 

Polcront. : A local name for tbe internal cast 
of Ccrithium portlandicum. 

Portland stone, Portland free - 
stone, s. 

Comm., ifc. : A freestone quarried in the Isle 
of Portland, hardening by exposure to the air, 
and much used for building purposes in Iion- 
don. It was largely employed in the erection 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, Somerset House, Ac. 

Portland vaso, s. A cinerary urn or 
vase, found in the tomb of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, and long in possession of the 
Barherini family. In 1779 it was purchased by 
Sir W. Hamilton, and afterwards came into 
the possession of the Duchess of Portland. In 
1810 the Duke of Portland, its owner, and one 
of the trustees of Ihe British Museum, allowed 
it to be placed there for exhibition. In 1S45 
it was maliciously broken to pieces; it has 
since been repaired, but is not now shown to 
the public. It is ten inches high and six in 
diameter at the broadest part, of transparent 
dark-blue glass coated with opaque white 
glass, cut in cameo on each aide into groups 
of figures in relief, representing tha marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis. 

port l&n'-di-a, s. [Named after the Duchess 
of Portland, a patroness of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Iledyotidie (q.v.), with 
elliptical leaves, triangular stipules, and 
large, showy white or red flowers. Portion- 
dia grandijlora is common in greenhouses. 
Portland ia hexnndra furnishes a barkj used 
like cinchona in French Guiana. 

port -last, a. [Portoise.] 

port-li-ncss, s. [Eng. portly; -ness.) 

1. The quality or atatc of being portly ; 
dignity of mien or appearance. 

" Such pride le praise, each portliness Is honour." 

Spenser : Sonnet 5 

2. A comparatively excessive stoutness of 
hody ; corpulence. 

port'-ly, • porte-ly, a. [Eng. port (2), s. ; -ly.) 

* 1. Dignified, stately, or grand in mien, de- 
meanour, or appearance. 

" Lo 1 where she comes Along with portly face." 

Spenser: Epithalamion, 148. 

* 2. Inflated, swelling. 

" ATgosles with portly Rail.” 

Shnhesp. : Merchant of Venice, L L 

3. Somewhat large and corpulent of body ; 
stout. 

•* Till at lenrth th c partly ahlx>t 
Murmured. Why (ills wa*to of food?” 

Longfellow : Walter won dor Vogel weld. 

port-m&n'-tcau (eau as 6), $. [Fr. porte- 
manteau, from ;v*rtrr = to carry, ami manteou 
= n cloak.] A trunk or case, usually of 
leather, for carrying wearing anparcl, Ac., on 
.journeys ; a leather caso attached to a saddle 
behind the rider. 

port m^n'-tlo, ’port mSn'-tick, •port- 
man’ -tu-a, s. [Srodef.) Corrupt, or port- 
manteau ’(q.v.). Now only in vulgar use. 
(North : Plutarch , p. 800.) 

• por toir, *. [O. Fr. , from porter = to bear, to 
carry.) < bie who or that which bears or carries ; 
one who or that which liean* or produces. 

Branches which wcr« porfoiri And bear grain* the 

year befnre."— Holland. 

port’-oiso, fi [Ktym. doubt Ail] 

Naut . : The gunwale of a ship. 

TI (1) A -portoise : Resting on, or lowered to, 
the gunwale ’, as, To lower the yards a-]*ortol$e. 


(2) To ride a-portoise : 

N 'nut . : To have the lower yards and top- 
masts strm*k or lowered down, when at 
anchor, in a gale of wind. 

por - tor, f. [After Porto-Wncre, where found.) 
Petrol. : A black marble, veined with yellow 
dolomite. 

* port-OS, S. [PORTESSE.] 

* port'-pano, s. [Fr. porter (Lat. porto)-= to 
carry, and pain (Lat. panis) = bread.) A 
cloth for carrying bread, bo as not to touch it 
with the hands. 

por' trait, • pour traict, * ponr trait. 

8. [O.'Fr. pour traict = a portrait, from porur- 

traict , paurtrait, pa. par. of pourtraire = to 
portray (q.v.) ; Fr. portrait.) 

1. That which is portrayed ; a likeness or 
representation of n person^ and especially of 
the face of a person, drawn from life with a 
pencil, crayon, or hurin, or taken by photo- 
graphy. A portrait, bust, or statue in sculp- 
ture is one representing the actual features or 
person of an individual, as distinguished 
from an ideal bust or statue. 

'The portrait ctnims from imitative Art 
Rfseiu hi Alice ckme in each minuter v*rt." 

Mason: Fretnoy ; Art of Painting. 

2- A vivid picture, description, or repre- 
sentation in words. 

portrait-painter, s. An artist whose 
occupation or profession is portrait painting. 

portrait - painting, «. Tbe art of 

painting portraits. 

* por'-tralt, “ pour-traict, * pour- 
treict, v.t. [Poktkait, s.J To portray, to 
picture, to draw. 

" I labour to }*>urtratct In Arthur* . . . the tmAf* 
of a hruve knight."— Speouer : F. <i. (Lett f>vdic.J 

* por -trait ist, s. [Eng. portrait ; -fif.) A 
portrait-painter. 

'* Another very pleAulng cample of ’ll. if a* • 
portraitist."— Daily Telegraph , April 6. 1882. 

por’-tralt-ure, * por-trat ure, * por- 
tret tire, '* pour traict uro, *. [Fr. 
portraiture, from O. Fr. pvurtraire = to por- 
tray (q.v.).] 

1. A portrait ; a likeness or painted resem 
blance ; likenesses collectively. 

•'The counterfeit portrature of a man."— t’<fo4. 
Luke xvl. 

2. The art of painting portraits. 

*' Portraiture is the one thlug necessary to a painter 
in this country.” — Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, 
voL »v„ ch. lit. 

3. The art or act of portraying or vividly 
describing in worda. 

* por’-tralt urc, v.t. [Portraiture, s.) To 
portray, 'to de'pict. 

por-tray\ * pour-tral-en, 'pour-tray, 
• pur trey, * por-ture, * pur-ture, v.t. 

[O. Fr. port ra ire, 7 >o»rtraire (Fr. port ra ire), 
from Low Lat. protraho = to paint, to depict ; 
Lat. pro = forward, and (raAo = to draw, to 
drag.) 

1. To paint or draw the llkeneas of; to 
depict in a portrait. 

" Peholil my picture here well portrayet for th* 
noncA.'— Picture of a Lover (VnoerUlue Author). 

2. To adorn with pictures. 

" Rigid iiHXirs. And3' c lmct« thronged. And shield* 
V*rlou», with biwwtful Argument portray'd." 

Milton r. L. vL 84. 

3. To picture or describe ill words. 

por-tray'-al, s. (Eng. portray ; -of.) The 
uct of portraying ; description, doliiioutlon. 

por tray" er, * por trel-our, #. [Eng. 
portray; -er.] One who portrays; one who 
paints or describes vividly. 

" No t>ort relour no kArvor of ImRge*.'' 

CAaurer O. T., 1.M1. 

* port'-rceve, " port rove, 9 . (Pout 

okavk.) Tho chief iimgistrato of a town 01 
port ; a portgmvo. 

••Tho Port-reer* of Evil 111 RomfnM*t»hir» *ii 
nmtnlly cIumh.ii Us coni luue in hi* oRlco for on* ye*r. — 
JVetson : Lex Manerlorun*. p. 1X5. 

port’ rSss, * por tor oss, s. [Eng. porter 
(2) ; -ess.) A lonuilo port it or doorkoei»er. 

"Thither hocAine, tlio t*>rtmt show’d." 

Soott Lord of the Islet, V. 8. 

* port'-rovo, f. IPoiitheevk.] 

* port sok-pn, O. [Eng. p orl = a port, And 


toll, ; poUt, J(J\V1 ; cat, 9CU, chorus, ^hln, benph ; go, pern ; thin, this ; sin, as ; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph » 
-Clan, -tlaa = shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon, -§lou = zdiua, -clous, -tious, -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, &c. = bpl, dpL 
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portugallo— position 


tokens, privilege.] Having the circuit or liber- 
ties of the gate : that ia, being within the 
city gates in point of privileges, though with- 
out it in point of fact. A ward in Loudon ia 
so called. 

por-tu-gal'-lo, <*• [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Ital. 
Portogalla = Portuguese.] (See compound.) 

portugallo oil, a. 

Chrm. : The essential oil of oraoge-peel. 

For-tu-gue^e', a. & s. [Port. Portuguezo ; Sp. 
Portugues; Yv. Portogais ; Ital. Portoghese.) 

A. Js adj. : Of or pertaining to Portugal or 
its inhabitants. 

B. vis subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Portugal ; the language spoken by the 
Portuguese. 

Portuguese laurel, Fortugal-lau- 
rel, s. 

Bot. : Prunus lusitanica. 

Portuguese man-of-war, s. IPhy- 

BALIA..] 

por tu lac -a, s. [Lat. = purslane.] 

Bot.: Purslaoe ; the typical genua of the 
Portulacaceae (q.v.). Low, succulent herbs, 
with flat or cylindrical leaves, aod yellow, 
purplish, or rose-coloured ephemeral flowers. 
Known 6pecies between thirty and forty ; 
most of them from the warmer parts of 
America. Portulaca o leracea is the Common 
Purslane. It is a low, succulent annual, 
often eaten by the Hindoos as a potherb. P. 
quadrifida , also Iodian, ia eaten and consi- 
dered cooling by the natives. The fresh 
leaves of both species are used as an external 
application in erysipelas, «&c.,and an infusioo 
of them aa a diuretic. 

por-tu-la-ca^e-ae, por - tu - la'^e - se, 

8. pi. [I^at. portulac(a) ; fera. pi, adj. sutf. 
-acetr, *«e.] 

Bob ; Purslanes ; an order of llypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Silenales. Succulent herbs 
or shrubs, generally with alternate, entire 
leaves : axillary or terminal flowers, which 
expand only in bright snnshine. Sepals two; 
petals five, distinct, or joined into a tube ; 
atainens, varying in number; carpels three or 
more ; ovary and capsule one-celled, the 
latter dehiscing transversely, or by valves. 
(IAndley.) Known genera fifteen, species 125. 
( Sir Joseph Hooker.) Found in both hemi- 
spheres. 

por-tu ru-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. portun(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -idee.] 

Zool. : Paddling-crabs ; a family of Brachy- 
nrous Crustaceans closely akin to Canceridse. 
The carapace is a little elevated ; the orbits 
are directed upwards and forwards, the or- 
bitary angle having partially in it the basal 
joint of the external antenme ; the internal 
antennae are bent obliquely outwards. They 
inhabit the ocean, often at some distance from 
land. British genera, Carcinus, Portumnus, 
Portunus, and Polybius. 

pbr-tu-ni'-tes, $. [Mod. Lat. portun(us) ; 
suff -ifes.]. 

Palcennt. : A genus of Crustaceans, from the 
Lower Eocene, akin to Portunus. 

por-tu -nus, s. [A Roman god.] 

1. Zool.: Swimming-crab; the typical genus 
of Portunidae (q.v.). Eight species are British : 
Portunus puber, P. corrugatus, P. orcuatus, P. 
dejmrator, P. marmorus, P. holsatus , P. lon- 
ffigxs, and P. pusillus. 

2. Palceont. : Two species from the Crag. 

* por-ture (1), a. [Portrait.] A portrait, an 
effigy. 

“Tlie porture of a man in brass or atone.”— Vdal : 
Jpoph. of Erasmus, p. 99. 

* port -ure (2), s. [Port (2), «.] Demeanour, 
mien, carriage. 

por -wig lc (le as el), s. [Etym. doubtful. 
The first element prob. = pole, as in tadpole; 
the second = -trig, aa in earwig ; cf. polliwig.] 
A young frog ; a tadpole. 

“That which the ancients called gyrinus, we a por - 
trigle or tadpole." — Browne: Vulg. Er., bk. lii., cb. xiii. 

* por -y, a. [Eng. por(e), s. ; -y.] Full of pores ; 
porous. ( Dryden : Virgil; Georgic iv. 36.) 

* pds, a. [See def.] A slang abbreviation of 

positive (q.v.) (viddison: Drummer, iii.) 


po sa’ da,s. [Sp.] An inn. 

po ^au'-ne (au as d\fcr), s. [Gcr. = a trom- 
bone]. 

Mxisic. : A reed-stop on the organ, of a rich 
and ] tower fill tone. Its pipes are of a very 
large scale. It is of eight feet on the manuals, 
an<i of sixteen feet or thirty-two feet ( contra - 
posaune) on the pedals. The tubes of the 
manual stop are generally of metal, some- 
times of tin ; those of the pedal stop, some- 
times of metal, often of zinc or wood. 

* po^e (1), * poose, s. [A.S. geposr.) A cold 
in the head ; catarrh. 

" A1 the wook ther-aftcr had such a pone.'* 

Tale of Beryn , 6T8. 

pose (2), s . [Fr., from poser = to place, to set, 
to put.] [Pause.] 

1. An attitude or position, assumed naturally 
or for the purpose of producing an effect ; 
espec. applied to the attitude or position in 
which a person is represented artistically ; 
the position of the whole of the body, or any 
part of it, 

2. A deposit ; a hoard of money. (Scotch.) 

"This grand pose o' silver and 
treasure." —Scott . Antiquary, ch. 
xxiv. 

po -se, a. IFr. post, pa. par. 
of poser = to place, to set.] 

Her. : A term applied to a 
lion, horse, &c., represented 
standing still, with all hia 
feet on the ground ; statant. 

pose (1), v.t. & i. [A con- 
tract, of apose or appose , 
which is itself a corruption of oppose (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive : 

* 1. To question closely ; to examine by 
questions. 

“She . . . pretended at the flret to pose him and sift 
him." — Biieon • Henry VII., p. 119. 

2. To puzzle or embarrass by a difficult or 
awkward question ; to cause to be at a loss. 

“Then by what name tb‘ unwelcome guest to call 
Was loDg a question, and it footed them all. " 

Crabbe : Parish Register. 

* B. Intrans. : To assume for the sake of 
argument ; to suppose. 

" I po<e a woman graunt me 
Iter love." Chaucer : Troll us It Cressid< i, iiL 

pose (2), v.i. & t. [Fr. poser.] [Tose (2), s .] 

A. Intrans . ; To attitudinize : to assume an 
attitude or character. (Lit. Jig.) 

“ He pos'd before her as % hero of the most sublime 
kind." — Thackeray: Shabby Genteel Story, ch. vL 

B» Trans. : To put or represent in a par- 
ticular posture or position. 

" Three country girls trudging along a field path and 
posed like rustic Graces ."— Athena am, April l. 1380. 

^pd^ed, a. [Pose (2), v .] Firm, determined, 
fixed. 

“ A most posed, staid, and grave behaviour.”— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. iiL, ch. xix. 

po-sep’-nyte, s. [After Franz Posepny ; 
suff. -He. (.Via.).] 

Min, : A substance occurring in plates and 
nodulea. Colour, somewhat dirty green ; sp. 
gr. 0*85 to 0*95. The part dissolved by ether 
yielded : carbon, 71*84 ; hydrogen, 9*95 ; oxy- 
gen, 18*21 = 100, the calculated formula being, 
C22H36O4. The insoluble portion was ozocerite 
(q“.v.). Found in Lake County, iu the state 
of California. 

po^'-er, s. [Eng. pose (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who examines by questions; an 
examiner. (Still in use at Eton and Win- 
chester.) 

"Let his questions not be troublesome, for that b 
fit for a poser "—Bacon : Essays : Of Discourse. 

2. Ooe who poses or puzzles another. 

3. Anything which poses or puzzles ; a 
puzzling question. 

po §i-dbn-o my -a, s. [Gr. nocreiSwv (Posei- 
don), genit. nocmSumoy ( Poseidonos ) = the 
Greek god of the sea (in many respects corre- 
sponding to the Latin Neptune), and p.va ( mua ) 
= a kind of mussel.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Aviculidae. Shell 
thin; equi valve compressed, without ears, 
concentrically furrowed, hinge-line short and 
straight, edentulous. Known species fifty, 
from the Lower Silurian to the Trias. They 
give their name to certain beds iu the French 
Upper Lias. 



*po-§ied. a. (Eng. posy; -ed.] Inscribed 
with a poay or motto. 

" In posted lockets bribe the fair." 

Gay . To a Voung Lady. 

Fo-sf-tfp'-pd, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A hill immediately adjoining Naples. 

Fosilippo-tufl; s. 

Petrol. : A variety of pumieeous toff some- 
times containing carbonized trunks and 
branches of trees ; the deposit of volcanic mud- 
streams. Very friable. Found associated with 
the ancient craters of the Phlegrean Fields. 

p6§' mg, pr. par. or a. [Pose (1), v.] 

po^’-mg-ly, a/lv. [Eng. posing; - ly .] In a 
posing manner; so as to pose or puzzle. 

* po§ it, v.t. [Lat. positus, pa. par. of pono=. 
to place, to set.] 

1. Tn place, to set; to range or dispose in 
relation to other objects. 

"That the principle tbst seta on work these or g.i us 
is notluug eUe but the modification of matter, or the 
natural motion thereof thus or thus posited or dis- 
posed. is most apparently f alse. Hale : Orig. of 
Mankind, p. 49. 

2. To lay down as a position or principle ; 
to assume ; to take as real or conceded. 

po-^l'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat.. positionem , 
accua. of positio = a putting, a placing, from 
cosifi/s [Posit] ; Sp. posicion: Ital. posuione. 
The Lat. pono is supposed to he for po-sino, 
from pref. po- = against, and sino = to let, to 
allow.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The state of being placed, generally in 
relation to other objects; situation, station, 
place. 

“That our ide* of place is nothing elee hntsuclfa 
relative position of any thing, as I h*ve before 
mentiou’d. 1 think is plain.*'— Locke : Hum. Cnderst., 
bk. ij.. ch. xlii., J 10. 

(2) The manner of being placed or set; 
attitude, disposition : as, an upright position , 
a slanting position. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The state in which one is placed witb 
regard to others or to some subject : as, He 
lias placed himself in a false position. 

(2) Place, standing, or rank in society ; 
social rank. 

“A class which filled the same porffion In India." — 
Standard, Dec. IT. 1885. 

(3) A post, an office, a situation. 

“ Only those who had sat as member* . . . cootd 
form au idea of what thatporiffor? implied.^ "—Standard. 
Dec. 17. 18»a 

(4) State, condition. 

“ What. too. would he the position of France if sha 
were at war with China ?**— Daily Telegraph. Dec. 17, 

1^65. 

(5) State or condition of affairs. 

(0) That on which one takes his stand ; a 
principle laid down; a proposition advanced 
or altirnied as a fixed principle, or as the 
ground of reasoning, or to be proved ; a 
predication; a thesis. 

” It may seem 'on odd position that the poverty of 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spain is in 
some measure owing to the superior riches of thesoiL'* 
—Hume : Essays, ess. L, pt. iL 

II. Technically: 

1. Arith. : A rule for solving certain pro* 
blems, which would otherwise require the aid 
of algebra. It is sometimes called False 
Position or False Supposition, because in it 
untrue numbers are assumed, and by their 
means the true answer to a problem is de- 
termined. For a similar reason it is also 
sometimes called the rule of trial and error. 

2. Geom. : Position of a point or magnitude, 
in geometry, is its place with respect to 
certain other objects, regarded as fixed 

3. Music: 

(1) A chord ia said to be in its origical 
position when the ground note is in the bass, 
in other positions when the relative arrange- 
ment of the component notes is changed. 

(2) The position of a chord is the same as the 
disposition of its parts. A close position is 
close harmony ; an open position open har- 
mony. (3) A position, on a violin or other 
string instrument, is to use the fingers other- 
wise than in their normal place. 

U (1) Angle of position : 

Astron. : The angle which any line, such aa 
that joining two stars, makes with a circle of 
declination or other fixed line. 


Cate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, earned her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mhte, eub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ve, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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(2) Centre of position : [Cent he]. 

(3) Circles of position : 

A.<tron . : Six great circles passing through 
the inters, ctiona of the horizon ami the ineri* 
(liaii, aoil any fixed point In the heaieiis. 
They cut the equator into twelve parts, aud 
are used for find i ng the place of any star. 

(4) Gcometrynf position: Analytical geometry. 
[Geometov, il (1).J 

(5) Guns o/ position : 

Mil.: Heavy field-pieces which are not 
designed to execute quick movements. 

(•)) To 6*? in a position to: To have the time, 
opportunity, or resources necessary for. 

" Thr ufftdal referred to. who U in a position to 
koow.~~Mi tly Telegraph, Jau. 10. D86. 

position angle, s. [Position, (1).] 

po si-tion al, a. [Eng. position; -aL] Per- 
taining to or respecting position. 

" Ascribing unto plants poriflonal operations.'* — 
Broscne . Vulgar Errours, bk. u.. eh. vli. 

pos' l tive,‘pos-i-tlf*a . &$. [Fr. posit if, from 
Lat. piKifiru.* = settled, from positvs , pa. par. 
of pnno = to place, to set; Sp. & Itui. porfifiro.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Expressed, direct, explicit ; openly and 
plainly declared (opposed to implied or tn- 
fercntuil). 

" positive words, that lie woutd not bear arms 
against. Edward's sun ."— Bacon : Umry 17/. 

2. Absolute, express ; admitting of no con- 
dition, choice, or alternative: as, Uis orders 
are posit ix'e. 

3. Absolute, real ; existing in fact (op- 
posed to negative): as, a posi/ ire good. 

4. Absolutely er expressly defined (op- 
posed to arbitrary or re/a tire). 

5. Direct, express (opposed to circumslan- 
tial): as, positive evidence. 

6. Fully assured ; confident : as, 1 am posi- 
tive I am right. 

7. Dogmatical ; over-confident in opinion or 
assertion. 

"Jinny of tbi*se three sorts are the moat positive 
htoek heads In the world/’— Dryden : -Etwu. (Dedic.j 

8. Downright. 

" fte^nrded each other with positive aversion.”— 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. sxiil. 

9. Settled by arbitrary appointment (op- 
posed to natural or inbred). 

" In laws, that which Is natural hlmleth universally ; 
that which Is potitive, uotau/'— Booker: Evcles. I’ulify. 

10. Based on phenomena ; real, phenomenal, 
realizable, demonstrable ; distinctly ascer- 
tainable or ascertained (opposed to specula- 
tive). [PoSITl VE-PHJLOSOPH V.] 

"The Holy Alliance of the I'usitire Sciences In 
Europe."— HVjf minster Krview, J.xn., Is. VI, p. 172. 

11. Having power to act directly; having 
direct power or influence (opposed to ntga- 
iive): as, a positive voice in legislation. 

* 12. Certain, unquestionable. 

" It is as positive a* the earth Is arm."— Shakesp. : 
Merry tt'Ji-ei of Windsor, HL 2. 

13. Determined, resolute. 

II, Technically : 

1. Gram. ; Applied to that degree or state 
of an adjective or adverb, which denotes 
simple or absolute quality, without compari- 
son or relation to increase or diminution. 

2. J'hotog. : Applied to a print in which the 
lights ami shades have their natural relation. 

B. As substantive : 

• L Ordinary Uinyuage : 

1. That which is capable of being affirmed ; 
reality. 

"Dutby rating portfires by their privative*, and 
Other art* of rensin, by which discourse supplies the 
want of the reports of sense, we may collect the ex- 
cellency of the understanding then, by Iho glorious 
n-iiialmler* of It now, anil guom at tho atntcliucsM of 
tin.* building by the inagii l licence of 1U ruins." — 
Smith • Sermons, vol. 1., scr. 2. 

2. That which settles by absolute appoint- 
ment. 

IL Technically : 

1. Gram. : The positive degree. {A. II. 1.] 

2. Photography: 

(1) A picture in which tho lights and shades 
arc shown as in nature. 

(2) A collodion picture, in which the lights 
arc represented by the reduced silver forming 
the image, and the shadows by the dark back- 
ing upon which the whole is mounted. 

(3) A transparency. 


positive crystal, *. 

Optics: A doubly - refracting crystal, in 
which the index of refraction for Up: extra- 
ordinary ray is greater than that of the 
ordiuary ray*. 

positive-electricity, s. 

Elect. : The name given to tho kind of elec- 
tricity excited on glass by rubbiug it with silk. 

positive evidence, s. 

Law : Proof of the very fact. 

positive eye piece, s. 

(Optics: A combination of lenses at the eye 
end of a telescope or microscope, consisting 
of two plano-convex lenses in which the 
convex sides of the glasses face each other. 
Its principal use is in the micrometer, and it 
is often called the micrometer eye- piece, being 
used to measure a magnified image. 

positive -heliotropism, s. 

Pot. : Heliotropism In which the side of the 
plant orgau facing the source of light carves 
concavely. (Thome.) 

positive -law, $. 

La n* : A law prohibiting things not wrong 
in themselves. 

positive -motion. $. Motion derived 
from the priim mover hy complete connection 
of the intermediate mechanism. 

•positive-organ, s. An old name for 
the choir organ. Originally a positive organ 
was a fixed organ. 

Positive-philosophy, s. » 

I list. £ Phitos.: The system of philosophy 
outlined by Auguste Comte (179S-1857) in his 
Philosophic Positive , the sixth and last volume 
of which was published in 1842. It is tho 
outcome of the Law of the Three Stages 
[Comtism], and ia based upon the Positive 
Sciences, takeu ia the following aeries : 
Mathematics (Number, Geometry, Mechanics), 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Sociology. It relinquishes attempts to tran- 
scend the sphere of experience, and seeks to 
establish by observation nml induction I .aw a 
or constant relations, and resigns itself to 
ignorance of the Agents. In the opinion of 
its founder it is capable of being developed 
into a religion IPositivism], and a polity. 

" No one before Comte haul a pliinpae of the Positive 
Philosophy"— 0. B. Lewes : But. Philos, (ed. I860), 11 697. 

positive-pole, $. [Anode.] 
positive-process, $. 

Photog. : The process for producing posi- 
tives (q.v.). It is essentially the same as 
the method of making collodiou negatives, 
except that the exposure is mueh shorter, 
and certain modifications are introduced into 
the silver bath aud developer, with a view to 
lightening the colour of the deposited silver. 
[Collodion-process. ] 

positive-quantity, s. 

Alg. : A quantity affected with the sign +. 
The sense in which a positive quantity is to 
be taken is purely conventional. 

positive-radical, s. 

Chem. : A term which may be applied to 
any group of two or more atoms, which takca 
the place and performs the functions of a 
positive element in a chemical compound. 

positive sign, s. 

Alg. : The sign + (rend plus), which denotes 
that the quantity to which it is prefixed is a 
positive one. 

Positivo Society, s. 

Hist.: A society founded In Faria In 1848 , 
by Comte, in the fiopo that it might exert ns 
powerful an inlluence ovir the revolution as 
tho Jacobin Club had exerted in 1780. In 
this lie was disappointed, but tho disefplea 
who gathered nuimi him were the germ of tho 
Positivist Church. 

positive-terms, s. pi 

IsOyic : Terms which denoton certain view 
of an object, ns being aetunlly taken of It. 

ptf^'-J-tlve Ijf, adv. (Eng. positive; • ly .] 

1. In a positive manner; expressly, directly, 
explicitly. 

2. Peremptorily ; in a manner not admitting 
of choice or discretion. 

" IV*>\ trullnir, wlmt man t* ba 

Whom ymi jmutiretn doom to drslh?" 

Juke Adventures of 7W Hours, T, 


3. Absolutely ; by itself; independent of 
ao> tiling cLe ; aot com par at ively or relatively. 

I. N'i>t negatively; in its own nature; 
really, inherently. 

5. With full confidence nr assurance; con- 
fidently * as, I cannot speak positively as to 
the fact. 

G. Certainly, indubitably. 

** Hive mo Home hi ruth, nine Utile paJM, dear lord, 

Lcfore I positively In tint/* 

Sh iktsp, Ki eharU III., It. 1 

7. Dogmatically ; with excess of confidence 
or assurance. 

8. Actually, really ; In reality, beyond 
quest ion. 

*’ lie waa jtorilieeUj farther from luring a soldier tbaa 
in the day uu which be emitted his hovel tor the 
cainp.'*— itoA'ciulay ■ Hist. Eng., cli. ivL 

9. With only positive electricity : as, posi- 
tively electrified. 

*po§ l-tivc ness, s. [Eng. positive; -n«s.] 

1. Actual ness; reality of existence; not 
mere negation. 

2. Full confidence or assurance. 

"A pntitlveneu In relating matters of fju rt.*— 
Government of the Tongue. 

Po§' l tiv ism, s. [Fr. positivisms; positive 
(fern, of positif) = scientific:.) 

Conipar. flexions; The religion of Humanity, 
developed from the Positive Philosophy, ami 
claiming to be a synthesis of all human con- 
ceptions of the external order of the universe. 
Its professed aim, both in public and private 
life, ia to secure the victory of social feeling 
over self-love, of Altruism over Egoism. 
According to John Morley (Encyc. (ed. 
9th), vi. 237), it is really “utilitarianism, 
crowned by a fantastic decoration," and the 
“ worship and system of Catholicism are 
transferred to a system in which the con- 
ception of God is superseded by the abstract 
id*a of Humanity, conceived ’as a kind of 
Personality.” 

" Thi-rc la little In the eoncepfWm of the m *j»t 
enlightened Cbrietian which In not identical with 
PoMtivirtn ; or, conversely, therv* little in Positivism 
which CliriatlAiid du nut or cannot enrdlally noce|it In 
nil that relates to this life. Tho main ilidmctioli lies 
in this, that Posittrism haves less milnrnco to the 
avowedly Heltish motlveJ."~<ji. B Lewes But. Philos. 
(ed. 18 60). 11 ;$ 9 . 

Pos -i-tiv ist, $. <fc a. [Eng. post.*ii<c); -isf.l 

A. suhst. : A auppoitcr or adherent of 
Positivism (q.v.). 

"That I'atrunage emanates fruin complete Posit ir 
ittS.”—E. c ongiei'o The Light CircuLirt, p. 6. 

B, .4s adj. : Pertaining to, or supporting, 
Positivism. 

"The English transVitlon of the Posi'irist caU- 
chUui ." — IL Congreve: The Eight Circulars, p. 86 . 

po§ l-tiv' l-ty, s. [Eng. positive); My.) 

* 1. Peremptoriness, determination. 

"Courage and posit iri^y are never moir neeesvarr 
than on such an occasion."— Watts : On the Bind, 
pt, I., ch. lx. 

t2. Tlic state of being positive; renlity. 

"PI fieri ng from Schopenhauer, ho admits the posi- 
tivity of pleasure!."— Encyc. Brit. (ed. ytli ), x viiL wo. 

* pof -i-tIv- 120 , V.t. [F.ng. posit iv(t); -fje.] 
To embody in positive Institutions. 

'’The precepts of natural law may. or may not, he 
positive* d Mackenzie : Etvdies in Gum. in Jasso, p. &L 

• pos' l turo, s. [PosTunE.] 

pos’ net, * pos-nett, • post-net, * pos- 

nytt, s. [Wol. posnrd — a round body, a 
porringer, from p~>s = a hcaj*,] A little l>n.sln f 
a bowl, a skillet, n porringer. 

pd'-^o, s. [Sp. = dregs (?).] A kind of beer 
made of the fermented seeds of Zen Mays. 

po so los'-io, po so I6fc' ie al, a. [En» 
7 /); -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining to 

pomology. 

po sdl o ^ry, s. [Gr. noVov (;v«as)show 
much ; suit, -clogy ; Vr. pasnlagit.) 

Med. : The branch of m<*dicnl science which 
determines the propoil innate amount of tho 
several medicines which should be adminis- 
tered, considering the ago, sex, and constitu- 
tion of tin- iwitienL 

po $6 qaor' 1-A (qu as k), *. tFromoymnna- 
pu /neri, the native mime In French Gniaim.) 

/{'•/. : A g»*nus of rinchonaecu*, family Gai^ 
demtiu*. pM<H{Ucrin longi/mm has a flower a 
foot long, aud an oatablo yellow lierry the size 
of n lieii a egg. 


boil, ; p<Siit, JolVl ; cat, ^ell, chorus, $hin, bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, o$ ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ~lrig. 
-dan. -tlan — shan. -tion, slon — shun ; -(Ion, -jlon - zliun. -clous, tlous, -sious — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. *= b^l. dpL 
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pospolite— possibility 


* pos -po-llte, s. [Pol. posjwlite rusrenie = a 
general summons to march iu arms against an 
enemy, an arri£reban, from pospolity = general, 
and mszenie a stirring, a commotion.] A 
kind of militia in Poland, which in time of 
invasion was called to arms for the defence of 
the country. 

'p5ss, "posse, v.t. [Fr. prnmer — to push, 
to thrust.) To push, to dash. 

"And therein . . . tbay possede hir up so downe* 

— MS. Lincoln . A. I. 17, fo. 253. 

-se, $. [Lat. lit. = to be able.) 

X. The same as Posse comitatus (q.v.). 

2. A crowd ; a number of people. 

*• Every individual memher of the pone Is known to 
•very bouse at which the serenade is attempted 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 53, 1885. 

% In posse : Said of a thing which may pos- 
aibly be ; as opposed to in esse, said when a 
tiling actually is. 

posse comitatus, s. [Lit. = the power 
of the county.) 

Law : A force or body which the sheriff of 
a county is empowered to raise in case of 
riot, invasion, possession kept on forcible 
entry, rescue, or other attempt to oppose or 
obstruct the execution of justice. It consists 
of all knights and other men above the age of 
fifteen, able to travel within the county. 

•posse, v.t . [Poss.] 

* pos-sede, v.t. [Lat. possideo.] To possess. 

pos-sess', * pos-sesse, v.t. <b i. [Lat. pos- 
tlcsnis, pa. par. of possideo = to possess ; Fr. j *w- 
uder ; Ital .possedere; Sp. poseer ; Tort, possuir.] 
A, Transitive: 

1. To occupy in person ; to have or hold 
actually in person ; to hold as occupant. 

•'This king, that oow the crowu 

Daniel . Civil Wart, v. 

2. To have as property ; to own ; to be 
owner of ; to be master of. 

" I am yours, and all that Ipouea." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour' t Lost.y. 2. 

* 3. To make one's self possessor or master 
Of; to seize, to gain, to win. 

“The English marched towards the river F.ske, 
Intending to possets a hill called Under-Eske." — 
Eayieird. 

4. To put in possession of anything ; to make 
possessor, master, or owner ; to give possession 
to. (Followed by 0 / before the thing given.) 

“I will possess you of that ship aud treasure.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra , iiL L 

Now only used reflexively. 

•’ W.e possessed ourselves of the kingdom of Naples." 
—Add it on. 

*5. To make acquainted; to inform, to 
tell. (Generally followed by of.) 

“The king Is certainly possessed 
Of all onr purposes . ,r 

.Shake tp. : 1 Henry IV.. lv. 1. 

6. To acquire or have full power or mastery 
over, as an evil spirit, passion, or influence. 

" If Legion himself possessed him."— & hakesp. : 
Twelfth S ight, iiL 4. 

7. To pervade ; to affect strongly ; to have 
a strong influence on or over ; to overp»owcr. 

“ Weakness pnssesteth me " 

Shake*?. : King John, v. a 

*8. To fill, to furnish. 

* 9. To gain, to win, to accomplish. (Spcrt- 
ttr: F. <?., III. in. 51.) 

* B, Intrans. : To have the power or mas- 
tery ; to be master. ( Shakesp . : Cymbeline, i. 5.) 

pos sessed', * po§ §est', pa. par . & a. 

[Possess.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Held aa by an owner ; owned. 

2. Holding as owner ; owning : as, He died 
possessed of great wealth. 

3. Informed, acquainted. 

4. Seized, beld, or ruled by an evil spirit, 
passion, or influence; under the power of 
some evil influence ; mad. 

** He is, rare, possessed, madam.”— Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Sight, iii. 4. 

pos -^fes-ser, s. [Possessor.] 

pos sess -ion(ss aa sh), * pos-ses-si-oun, 
"pos-ses-sy-on, s. [Fr. possession, from 
Lat. possessionem, accua. of possession a hold- 
ing, a possessing, from possessus, pa. par. of 
possideo = to possess (q.v.) ; Sp. posesion; ltal. 
possession.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tbe act or state of possessing or holding 
as owner or occupant ; the state of owning or 
being master of anything ; the state of being 
seized of anything ; occupancy ; ownership, 
rightful or wrongful. [TI] 

"In this case bare possession had. by effluxion of 
time, matured into a right of property.' — Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. it, ch. lb. 

2. That which is possessed ; property, land, 
estate, or goods owned. 

“ My solo possession U thy love." 

Cotoper r Joy of the Cross. 

3. A district, or extent over which a person 
or thing haa power or authority. 

“Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession ." Milton : P. L., iv. 668. 

• 4. The state of being possessed or under 
the power of evil spirits, passions, or influences ; 
madness, lunacy. 

" How long hath this possession held the man ? " 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ▼- 

* 5. An idea, a prepossession, a presentiment. 

“ I have a possession that with thi* five hundred I 

shall win five thousand."— Cibber : Prov. Husband, i. 

IL Technically : 

1. Civil Law: The bolding or having as 
owner or occupier, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully ; actual seizing or occupancy. 

" The lowest kiud of title consists lu the mere naked 
possession, or actual occupation of the estate, without 
any apparent right to hold and contiuue such posses- 
sion," —Blackstone : Comment., bk. iL, ch. lo. 

2. Internal. Ixiw : A country or territory 
held by mere right of conquest. (Roumer.) 

3. Script. : The taking possession of the 
body or spirit by demons or devils. They x>ro- 
du'ced bodily disease or defect as dumbness 
(Matt. ix. 32-34), blindness and dumbness (xii. 
22-30), epilepsy with dumbness (Mark ix. 17- 
27) ; and a woman who had had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years is described as bound 
that length of time by Satan (Luke xiii. 16.) 
Mentally, the possession by an uoclean spirit 
produced symptoms almost undistinguishable 
from those of madneaa (Mark v. 2-20). Jesus, 
when on earth, cast out demona (Matt. iv. 
24, <fcc.). 

% 1. Possession is nine-tenths of the law: 

Law: A dictum used as a strong method of 
asserting that whosoever attempts to oust a 
possessor from property will not succeed by 
showing flaws in the occupant’s title, but must 
fully establish his own. (IF/iarfoa.) 

2. To give possession : To put another in 
possession of anything ; to put in the power 
or ownership of another. 

3. To ta he possession : To enter on or bring 
. within one’s power or occupancy ; to seize. 

•' At length, having killed the defendant, actually 
Cook possession.” — Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 4. 

4. To put in possession: 

(1) To give possession to. 

(2) To place a person in charge of property 
recovered on ejectment or distraint. 

5. Writ of possession: 

Law ; A precept directing a sheriff to put a 
person in peaceful possession of property re* 
covered in ejectment or writ of entry. 

possession-theory, s. 

Anthrop. : The theory prevailing among 
races and individuals of low culture that 
disease, whether bodily or mental, ia due to 
tbe presence of a malevolent spirit. [Obses- 
sion, Oracle.) 

“That the intruding or invading spirit may be 
either a human soul, or may belong to some other 
class In the spiritual hierarchy, countenances the 
opinion that the possession-theory is . ■ . modelled on 
the ordinary theory o£ the soul acting on the body. 
In illustrating the doctrine from typical examples 
from the enormous mass of available details, it will 
be hardly possible to discriminate among the oper- 
ating spirits, betweeu those which are souls and those 
which are demons, nor to draw an exact Hue between 
obsession by a demon outside, aud possession hy a 
demon inside.” — Tylor: Prim Cult. (ed. 1873), li. 125. 

* pos ^ess’-ion (ss as sh), v.t. [Possession, 
s.] * To iovest with property. 

“Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pos- 
sessed aud possestioncth.” — Carcw : Survey of Corn- 
wall 

* pos-scss’-ion-al (SS as sh), a. [Eog. pos- 
session; -ai.] Possessive. 

* pos-scss'-ion ar (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 
position ; -ary.] * Relating to or implying 
possesion. 

* pos §ess'-i6n-er (ss as sh), «. lEng. pos- 
session ; -er.] 


1. Ord. Lang. ; A possessor ; one who owm 
or possesses anything. 

" An vnquiet proflte to the postettionert of richee." 

— Hall : Edward IV. (an. 19). 

2. Church Hist. : A name given to a member 
of a religious community which wa3 endowed 
with lauds. 

t pos-ses-siv'-al, a. [Eag. posse3siv(e) ; -ai.] 
Pertaining to a possessive. (Earle: Philol. t 
\ 572.) 

po^-^es'-sive, a. & s. [Lat. possessions, from 

possessus, pa. par. of possideo = to possess 
(q.v.) ; Fr. possessif ; Sp. posesiro ; ItaL St Port, 
possessit’o.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to, having, or in- 
dicating posaessiou. 

“They waddle round In a straddling, posseuin 
fashion. ■’ — Daily Telegraph, Not. 11, lt&5. 

B. As stibsfanfire : 

1. The same as Possessive-case (q.v.). 

2. The same as Possessive-pronoun (q.v.). 
possessive-case, s. 

Gram. : That case of nouns and pronouns 
which indicates— 

(1) Ownership, or possession : as, John's book. 

(2) Relation of one thing to another : as, 
Plato's supporters. Also called the Genitive- 
case. [Genitive.] 

The possessive case ia expressed In 
English by tbe apostrophe (‘) aud a: as, 
John, John's. 

possessive-pronoun, a. 

Gram.. : A pronoun denoting possession or 
ownership. 

pos-§es'-sive ly, adi\ [Eng. possessive; Ay.] 
In a manner denoting possession. 

pos-ses'-sor, * pos -ses-sour, *. [Lat. 

possessor, from possesses, pa. par. of possideo = 
to possess; Fr. possesseur ; Sp. posesor ; Port 
possessor ; Ital. possessore.] One who possesses 
or owns ; one who holds or enjoya any goods 
or property ; an owner, an occupant ; a pro- 
prietor of goods, real or personal. 

" As if he had been possessor of the whole world." — 
Sharp : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 4. 

possessory, a. s. [Lat. possessor! us, from 
possessor = a possessor (q.v.) ; Fr. possessoire.] 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

X, Relating to, or denoting possession. 

2. Having possession ; possessing. 

•• This he detains from the ivy much against hl» 
will ; for he should be the true possessory lord thereof." 
— Howell. 

II. Law: Arising from possession : as, a pos- 
sessory interest. 

B. As substantii'e : 

Law: A suit entered in the Admiralty Court 
by tbe owners for the seizing of their ship. 

possessory-action, $. 

Law: An action brought to regain posses- 
sion of land, the right of possession only, and 
not the right of property being contested. 

possessory-judgment, «. 

Scots Low : A judgment which entitle* a 
person who has been in uninterrupted posses- 
sion for seven years to continue hia possession 
until the question of light shall be decided. 

pos -set, * pos-syt, a. [Cf. Wei. posel = cur- 
dled milk, posset; Ir. pusoid~& posset.) A 
drink composed of hot milk curdled by some 
infusion, as wine or other liquor. 

“ Thou Shalt eat a posset to-night «t my house.*— 
Shakesp . .* Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

* pos'-set, v.t. [Posset, s.) To curdle, to 
coagulate. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 5.) 

* pos-si-bil'-i-tate, v.t. fLat. possibilities, 
geuit. possibilitatis = possibility (q.v.).J To 
make or render possible. 

pos-si-biX'-i ty, * pos-sl-bil-i-tee, s. [Fr. 

possibility , from Lat. possibilitatem, accns. of 
possibilitas , from pos^bilis — possible (q.v.); 
Sp. posibilidad ; Ital. possi5iZifa.J 
L Ordinary Language: 

X. The quality or state of being possible; 
the power of happening, being, or existing in 
some way or other. It generally implies im- 
probability or great uncertainty. 

" Any degree of possibility whatever, of religion 
being true."— Paley: Sermon l. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciiro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce — e , ey — a , qu w. 
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2. That which is possible ; a thing which 
may possibly happen, be, or exist. 

" Possibilities &re tui Infinite n God'* power.**— .• 
Sermons, voL 1., *er. 8, 

II. Law: A chance or expectation ; an un- 
oea-tain thing which may or may not happen. 
It ia near or ordinary, as tfhere an estate ia 
limited to one after the death of another ; or 
remote or extraordinary, as where it is limited 
to a man provided he shall be married to a 
certain woman, and then that she shall die, 
and he be married to another, (Wharton.) 

pos'-si ble, <u (Fr.. from Lat. possibilis , from 
possum = to be able, from potis=* able, and 
sum = to be ; Sip. posible ; 1 tal. possibile. ] 

1. That may or can happen, be, or exist ; 
that may be done ; not contrary to the nature 
of things ; liable to happen or come to pass. 

“'Tla possible to infinite power to endue a creature 
with the powered beginning motion ,” — Clarke : On the 
Attributes, prop. 10. 

X Possible signifies properly able to be done, 
practicable signifies able to put in pmdia; 
hence the difference betweeu possible and prac- 
ticable ia the same os betweeu doing a thing 
at all, or doing it as a rule. 

2. Capable of being, existing, or coming to 
paas, but highly improbable. 

X 1/ possible: If it can possibly be done. 

'* And expiate, if possible, my crime.” 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 49L 

pos-si-bly, adv. [Eng. possible); dy.) 

1. In a possible manner; by any possible 
means ; by any power or means, moral or 
physical, really existing ; by any possibility. 

" When possibly 1 can. I will return." 

Uluikesp . .“ Two Gentlemen of Verona, il. 2. 

2. Perchance, perhaps. 

pos’-aum, s. [See def.) A colloauiat abbre- 
viation of opossum (q.v.). (dnur.) 

•I To act possum. To play possum : To feign, 
to dissemble. In allusion to the habit of the 
opossum throwing itself on its back and 
shamming death on the approach of au enemy. 

“ It* a.] in oat time for Babe to quit playing jxitnim,” 
— Scribner’s Magazine, Jan., 188®, p. 436. 

post - t pref. [Lat.] A Latin preposition signi- 
fying after, behind, since, Ac., in which senses 
it is largely used in composition. 

post abdomen, a. 

Comp. A not. : That portion of a crustacean 
which lies behind the segments corresponding 
to those of the abdomen in insects. 

* post-act, s. An act done after or sub- 
sequently ; an after-act. 

post-anal, a. 

Zool. : Situated behind the anus, 
post communion, s. 

1. Anglican: That part of the communion 
service which follows after lha people have 
communicated. 

2. Roman: That part of tha mass which 
follows the communion of the celebrant. 

* post disseizin, «. 

Law: A subsequent disseizin ; nlso a writ 
that lay for him who, having recovered lands 
or tenements by force of novel disseizin, was 
again disseized by the former disseizor. 

* post disseizor, i. 

Law: One who disseizes another of lands 
which he had before recovered of the same 
person. 

post-entry (1), a. 

1. Book-keeping: An additional or subse- 
quent entry. 

2. Comm, : An additional entry of goods 
made by a merchant at a custom-house, when 
the first entry is found to be too small. 

post exilic, n. Pertaining to, occurring In, 
or connected with the period in Jewish history 
subsequent lo the Babylonian captivity. 

“It could be (urthei •how» thAtaiiiiiiihci of Hebrew 

fxist ejrllfc minus* . . . mo of lUby Ionian origin. 

Af/ormrnm, May 12, 1883, |i. 802. 

* post-oxlst, v.i. To exist nfter ; to live 
subsequently. (Cud worth : IntelL System, p. 37.) 

* post-oxistcnco, *. Future or sulisc- 

qnent existence. 

“ That one opinion of tltn«onVa Immortality, namely, 

It* post-existence * — Cudicurth : Intel!. System, p. U, 

* post-cxistcnt, a. Existing or being 
after or subsequently. 

“ l'ro. null post-existent ulom *."— Cudeeorth : IntelU 

System, p. 35. 


possible— post 


post fact, s. & o. (Lat. post factum = 
done alter wards.] 

A . As sub A . ; A fact which occurs after or 
subsequently to another. 

B, adj. : Pertaining or relating to a fact 
subsequent to another. 

post- facto, phr. [Ex POST FACTO. J 

* post- ferment, s. (Formed on analogy 
of preferment.} The opposite of preferment ; 
a step downwards in rank. 

“This his translation was it post-ferment."— Fuller : 
Worthies, !. 329. 

* port fine, s . A fine due to the king by 
prerogative ; called also king's silver. [Fine, 

H. 2.] 

" Then followed the UcentUt concordandi, or leave 
to spree the suit. This leave w*u readily granted, but 
for it there was also another line due to the king, 
called the king'* silver, or sometimes the post-fine."— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 13. 

post fix, s. 

Gram. : A word, syllable, or letter appended 
lo the end of another word ; a suffix, an affix. 

post-fix, v.t. To arid a word, syllable, or 
letter at the end of another word, Ac. 

* post-geniture, s. The state or con- 
dition of a child born after another in the 
same family. 

post glacial, a. 

Geol. : A term applied to the oldest division 
but one of the Post-tertiary period. 

post-mortem, a. A s. 

A. As adj.: After death, as a post-mortem 
examination, i.e., one made after the death of 
a person, in order to ascertain the cause of 
death either in the interests of science, or for 
the ends of justice. 

B. As subst. : A post-mortem examination. 

* post natal, a. Subsequent to birth. 

*• Those whose idiocy depends on post-natal dl»- 
eases."— Sankey: Experimental Diseases, lect. vL 

post-nate, a. Subsequent 

“But a second or post-nate thing." — Cudsoorth : 
Intell. System, p. 585. 

post natus, a. A s. 

A. As adj. : Born after or subsequently. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Eng. Law : The second eon. 

2. iScofs Law: One bom io Scotland after 
the accession of James I. (of England), who 
was held not to be au alien in England. 

post-note (1), s. A note issued by a bank, 
payable at some future time, not on demaod. 

post-nuptial, a. Being made or hap. 
pening after marriage: aa, a post-nuptial 

settlement. 

post-obit,, a. A a. [Lat. pest = after, 

aud obilus= death.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A bond given as aecurity for the repay- 
ment of a sum of money to a lender on the 
death of some specified person, from whom 
the borrower lias expectations. Such loans in 
almost every ease carry high, if not usurious, 
rates of interest, and generally the borrower 
binds himself to pay a much larger sum than 
lie receives, in consideration of the risk which 
the lender runs in the caso of the borrower 
dying lie fore the person from whom lie baa 
expectations. 

2. A post-mortem examination. 

B. As adj. : After death; posthumous: as, 
a post-obit boml. 

post oesophageal, a. 

A n at. : Situated behind the gullet or oeso- 
phagus. 

post oral, a. 

Anat. : Situated behind the mouth, 
post plioccno, a. 

Geol . : In the etymological sense, more 

modern tlmn the Pliocene, i.e., embracing all 
the deposits from the end of the Pliocene till 
now; lmt Lyell, who introduced ihe term, 
restricts il to the older of these, applying the 
term Iteceut to the others. In Ins Pimt plio- 
cene strata, all the Hindis are of recent species, 
but a portion, nml that often n considerable 
one, of the mammals are extinct. In the 
Recent. strata, again, both the shells mid the 
mammals belong to recent species. (Lyell: 
Antiquity of Man (1803), pp. 6, 0.) 


* post position, a. 

1. Ord. Jjang. : The act of placing after; 
the state of being placed after or behind. 

“ Nor la the post position of the uomlnatlve cue to 
the verb nvriutt the u*e of the tongue."— Mode: 
Daniel's Weeks, p. 3®. 

2. Gram. : A word or particle placed after, 
or at the end of, a word. 

post positional, a. Of the nature of, 

or pertaining to, a post-position. 

* post-positive, a. Placed after some 
thing else, as a word, 

post - prandial, a. Happening aft* 
dinner ; aiter-diimer. 

“The Introduction by some unhappy post-prandUu 
orator of political idliudona."— Daily Telegraph, Nov 
12, 1885. 

* post remote, a. More remote in sub 
sequent time or ord*ir. 

post- tabula, s. 

Arch. : A reredos (q.v.). 
post-terminal, phr. 

Law (Of sittings): After the term, 
post-tertiary, a. 

Geol, : An epithet applied to a geological 
period extending from the close of the Ter- 
tiary till now. Lyell divides it into the Pleis- 
tocene and the Hecent su.V-peiiods ; Etheridge 
into the Glacial or Pleistocene, the Post- 
Glacial, the Pre-Historic, and the Historical 
sub-periods. Called also Quaternary. 

post (1), * poste, * poast*, s. [A.S. post, from 
Lat. ]>ostis — a post, a door-post, prop. = some- 
thing firmly fixed ; cf. Lat. post us = positus , pa. 
par. of pono — to place, to set.] [Position.] 

1. A piece of timber, metal, or other aolid 
aubstanea aet upright in the ground, and 
intended as a support for something olae : as, 

(1) Carp. : An upright timber iu a frame ; 
as, king-posf, door-posf, Ac. 

(2) Build.: A pillar or column inn structure. 

(3) A vertical pillar forming a part of * 
fence, or for holding aloft telegiapb-wirea. 

(4) Furniture: 

(a) One of the uprights of a bedstead. 

(b) One of the standards of a chair-back. 

(5) Mining: One of the pillars of coal oi 
ore w’hich support the ceiling of a mine. 

(6) Paper-making: A pile of ore hundred 
and forty-four sheets of hand-made paper, 
fresh from the mould, and made up with a 
weh of felt betsveen eacli sheet, rendy for th* 
first pressure in a acrew-press. This As a felt- 
post. When the felts are removed, the pil* 
is called a white post. 

* 2. A pole, a staff. 

” A post lu haud he bare of mighty pyn« 

Pharr ■ Vsrgil ; .Put hi os 11L 

3. The starting place for a race ; also tha 
winning-post. 

“Some good homo* mustered at the post."— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 19. 1885. 

* 4 . A pillar, a support. 

“Until his order he wiw a noble post." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 114. 

*6. The door-post of a victualler’s shop, 
on which he chalked up the debts of his cua- 
tomera : lienee, a score, a debt. 

“ When God tends coyue 
I will discharge your poast." 

Rowlands t Knare of Clubs. 

•J I. Knight of the Post: (Knight ok th» 
post]. 

2. Post and paling: A close wooden fence, 
Constructed with posts fixed in the ground, 
and pales nailed lietween Diem. 

3. Post and pane. Pod and pet rail : Terms 
applied to buildings riveted with timber 
framings ami panels of brick or lath aud 
plaster. [Buick-nikjgino.] 

4 . Post and mi/»'..y, Post and rails: 

(1) A kind of open womhui f* me for the 
protection «»f young nmekset hedges. It 
consists of posts and mils, Ac. 

■* TIip had Jumi>«d *ouie )>ost-and-rai!*. m — Field. 
Frk 20, l mu. 

(2) (S-*e extract). 

“Thf tea l* inure frequently l*ul th*i> g<x>d. Tha 
bud, from Hip »fn1k» ticriudonnlly found In the diroKV 
tlon, )• i«i|inlnrly known a* i*>s(s and rails U-rw”— - 
Daily TeteprniJi. April 1, 
f». Post and stall : 

Mining : A mode of working coni lu which 
so much is left as pillar nml so much la worked 
awny, forming rooms and thurlings. 


boll, b 6 $ ; p6Ht, } 6 ^V\ ; cat, 9CII, chorus, ^hln, bench ; go, com ; thin, this : sin, 09 ; oxpoct, JCcnophon, exist, pb = £ 
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post 


post -butt, s. A blotk inserted in the 
ground, and having a socket to hold a post. 

post-driver, s. [Pile-driver.] 

post-entry (2), *. The entry of a horse 
for a rac-\ or of a competitor for any contest, 
made at the time appointed for the race or 
Contest. 

post-hook, s. 

Harness: A check-rein hook, having an 
ornamental post extending up above the open* 
*ing for the rein. 

post-jack, s. An implement for lifting 
posts out of the ground. It is a crow-bar 
pivoted in a base piece and having a claw which 
catches against the post. 

post-match, s. 

Horse-racing : A match in which each snb- 
scril>er names two or inure horses of the proper 
age, one only of which (unless a greater num- 
ber is allowed by the couditiuns of the race) 

Is to be sent to the post. 

post mill, s. An old form of windmill 
which was mounted on a post. The post was 
continued through several stories, and formed 
the axis on which the mill veered as the wind 
changed, 

post (2), * poste, s. & adv. [Fr. poste (mase.) 
=s a post, a messenger ; (fern.) = post, post- 
ing, riding, &c., from Low Lat. posta = a 
Station, a site, prop. fern. sing, of postus = 
posit us, pa. par. of ponu — to [dace; Kp., 
Port., & Hal. posta ; Ger. post.] 

A. A3 substantive : u 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A fixed place, position, or station, for a 
person or thing ; a position, place, or station 
occupied : espec. a military station, or the 
place where a single soldier or a body of 
floldiers ia placed. 

“To guard tbUport . . . that art era plov." 

’ hop* : Ifomrr; Jhad xiiL. 94X 

2. The troops posted or stationed at a par- 
ticular place. 

3. (P-) A subdivision of the Graod Army of 
the Republic. (U. S.) 

*4. A fixed or established place on a line 
of road where homes weie kept for travelling; 

1 stage, a station, a pnsting-liouse. Also, a 
persoQ who travelled b.v posting, or using 
relays of horses; a quick traveller, a courier. 

% Posts seem to have been first estab- 
lished for the conveyance of government 
messengers or private travellers rather than 
of letters. The ancient system extensively 
existed in the provincial parts of India till the 
introduction of railways narrowed the sphere 
of its operations. An important traveller, 
wishing to go to Europe, wrote to the 
European authorities of the district, who 
sent out instructions to the heads of the 
several villages to have relays of bullocks or 
palanquin beaters at fixed stages along the 
intended line of route. If he arrived too late 
he had demurrage to pay to all who lost time 
waiting for him. Till recently the same 
system, but with post-horses, extensively 
prevailed in the West. Iu Europe it was 
generally a government monopoly ; in England 
it was conducted (and wort^effectively) by 
private enterprise. [6.] 

5. A carrier of letters, papers, or messages ; 
One who goes at stated times to carry mails or 
despatches from one place to another ; a post- 
man. 

6. An established system for the public 
Conveyance and delivery of letters ; the con- 
veyance by government officers of the public 
mails from place to place; the post-office. 

“Letters, espemlly those to the delivery of which in 

the ordinary course of /w? importance is attached.”— 

X>at7y Tab-graph, Dec. 17. 1685. 

H Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, 
is credited with the first use of posts for 
letters. Probably the earliest were govern- 
ment despatches ; then private letters would 
be taken surreptitiously, anti finally arrange- 
ments would be made for doing so as a govern- 
ment monopoly. Despatches sent by Aha^uerua 
(Xerxes ?) throughout the Persian empire are 
mentioned in Esther i. 22; hi. 12-15; vui. 
6-10, 13. 14 ; ix. 20, 30. They were by posts, 
t.e., men riding on mules and camels (viii. 14). 
Augustus C*sar liad similar posts in Rome. 
Charlemagne seems to have introduced them 
into France. [Post-office.] 


7. A post-office ; an office or house where 
letters are received for transmission by tbe 
post. 

“Scarcely had last week's tetter been dropped into 
the post. Fietd, Jan. 23. 1886. 

8. A single or' particular despatch of mails : 
as, To miss a post. 

*9. Haste, speed. 

** The mayor towards Omldhn.ll hies him in all post/* 
shakesp. : tCwhard HI., iit 6. 

10. A post-horse ; a relay of horses. 

“ Presently took post to tell you r 

Shakesp. : Romeo ± Juliet, v. 1. 

11. A situation; an office or employment; 
ary position of trust, dignity, service, or 
emolument ; an appointment. 

" The point of interest or the )>ott of power.’' 

Cow per : Red > cment, 143; 

* 12. A game at cards, Post-and-pair, now 
called poker (q.v.). 

"As if he were playing at post."— JeweU: Work*, 
L 429. 

IL Technically : 

1. Mil.: A bnglc-call giving notice of the 
time for retiring for the night. 

"First post was sounded at half-past ten."— City 
frets. Sept. 30. 1885. 

2. Paper: A size of writing-paper, so called 
because its original water-mark was a post- 
man’s horn. It varies in size from 22} by 17} 
inches to 10 by 15} inches. 

B. -4s adv. : Hastily, speedily ; in all haste, 
as a post. (Milton: P. L., iv. 171.) 

H * (1) Posf-a/id-pair : [Post (2), s. , A. 1. 12.]. 

* (2) To ride post : To he employed in carry- 
ing mails, fee., by posting or relays of horses ; 
hence, to ride in haste or with all speed. 

(3) To travel post: To travel with all possi- 
ble speed ; to travel expeditiously. 

post-bag, s. A hag in which lettera are 
couveyed to or by the post ; a mail -bag. 

post -bill, s. 

1. A bill granted by the Bank of England 
to individuals, and transferable after being 
indorsed. 

2. A post-office way-bill of the lettera, &c., 
despatched from a post-office, placed in the 
mail-bag, or given in charge to the post. 

post captain, s. 

Naval : A captain of a ship-of-war of three 
years’ standing, now simply styled a captain. 
He ranks with a colonel iu the army. 

* post-catocbe, s. A post-chaise. 

" His pott-ca rochet still u|wu his way.” 

Drayton : The Moun-CalJ. 

post-chaise, s. A closed vehicle for hire, 
designed to be drawn by relays of horses, 
hired for each trip between sta lions. 8a id 
to have been introduced into England in 1*504. 
“ A roan who is whirled through Europe Id a post- 
Chaise/'— Goldsmith : I’ohte Learning, ch. xiii. 

* post-coach, $. A post-chaisc. 

post-day, s. The day upon which the 
mails arme or are despatched. 

post-free, a. Franked ; free from charge 

for postage. 

* post-hackney, s. A hired post-horse. 

"Tench pott-hackucyt to leap hedges."— Wotton : 
Remains. 

post-haste, a., adv., & $. 

A. As adj. : By post iug ; done with all pos- 
sible speed or expedition. (Shakesp. : Othello, 
i.l.) 

B. As adv. : With all possible haste or ex- 
pedition. (Shakesp. ; Richard II., i. 4.) 

C. As subst. : Very great haste in travelling. 
•* Lord Georce your brother. Norfolk. »i>d myself, 

In hast*, posthaste, are come to ]oin with you," 

Sltaketp. : 3 henry 17., 11. L 

post-horn, s. 

Music: 

1. A wind instrument consisting of a simple 
metal tube, without valves or pistons, blown 
by postmen. It can hardly be termed a musi- 
cal instrument. (Couper : Table Talk, 32.) 

2. A piece of music suitable to, or in imita- 
tion ©f the notes or passages of, a post -horn. 

post-horse, S. A horse kept and let for 
posting. (Shakesp. : Richard III., L 1.) 

post-house, 5. 

1. A house where post-horses are Kept for 
the convenience of travellers. 

* 2 A post-office. 


post-note (2), s. A cash-note intended 
to be transmitted by post, and made payable 
to order. [Bank-note.] 

post-office, 5. 

1. An office or house where letters, &c., are 
received for transmission by post to tbeiv several 
addresses, and whence letters, &c., are sent out 
to he delivered to the addresses. 

2. A department of the government having 
charge of the conveyance of the public mails. 

H James I., in 1619, established a post-office, 
and Charles I., in 1035, a letter-otfiee for 
England and Scotland, but these extended 
only to the principal roads, and the times of 
carriage were uncertain. In the latter year 
the charge for a single letter under eighty 
miles was 2d., under 140 it was 4d., above 
140 it was 6d., on the borders, and io Scotland 
8d. The parliament of 1643 Rained the Act 
which provided for the weekly conveyance of 
letters into all parts of the kingdom, ami a 
regular post-office was erected closely re- 
sembling that now existin and with rates of 
postage which cootioued till the days of Quceo 
Aone. Io 1*39 Rowland llill brought forward 
his scheme lor a penny postage throughout the 
United Kingdom. It came into operation on 
Jan. 10, 1*40, on the scale of a penny for 
every letter below half an ounce ill weight. 
In I S39 the number of letters carried waa 
75,907,572. The first year of the reduced 
tariff it rose to 168,768,344, and has since con- 
tinued to advance year by year, proportion- 
ately quicker than the population. The postal 
service io the United States bud its begiooioga 
in 1639, wheo a house in Bo;doii was authorized 
to receive and deliver f« -reign letters. In 1672 
New York colony established a monthly post 
with Best q, which, in 17uj, was changed to a 
fortaightly. A po»t-otfice was established iu 
Virginia in 1692, and in I’lnbidelphia in 1693, 
aud a Deputy^ Postmaster-General for America 
was appointed in 1692. The system established 
proved a failure, as it created a monopoly which 
included also the tran.-p -nation of travellers. Iu 
1753 Benjamin Franklin was made Postmaster- 
General for the colonies, and managed the 
service with much success. Wheo lie waa 
removed in 1774 the office yielded a netaonual 
reveune of over £15,000, In 1789, when the 
new federal government assumed control of 
the post-office department, there were only 76 
offices in the thirteen states. In the succeed- 
ing century the progress was remarkable, 
and iu 1890 the offices had increased to 02,401, 
aad the gross cost of handling the limits to 
€66,645,083. The number of letters, post cards, 
&c., carried was 2,289,950,015; of newspapers, 
778,428,515; and of other articles, 519,247,199; 
while more than 370,000,000 articles were 
carried free of postage. The number of post- 
offices in the United States is larger than in 
any other country. It provides a post-office to 
every 1003 persons, while Great Britain pro- 
vides one to every 2105 persons. One result ia 
that the department here is carried ou at a 
loss, while io Great Britain it is a source of 
revenue. In Gieat Britain the post-office 
departorent owns and works the electric 
telegraphs. This innovation has not been 
introduced into the United States. 

% (1) Post-office annuity arid insurance : A 
system under which the Postmaster-General 
of Eogland insures lives between the agea 
of 16 and 60 for aum a of not teas than £*2u or 
more than £100, and to grant annuitiea not 
exceeding £10. 

(2) Post-office order: A Money-order (q.v.). 

(3) Post-office savings-bank : A aavingE-bank 
iu the English post-office system, in which 
deposits not exceeding £30 iu any one year, or 
£150 in all, are received at a rate of interest 
of 2^ per ceut. per annum, which is allowed 
until the sura amounts to £200. [Stock, «.] 

post-paid, a. Having the postage prepaid. 

post-road, po3t-route, s. The road or 

route by which mails are conveyed. 

post-town, s. 

1. A town in which a post-office is established. 

* 2. A town in which post-horses are kept. 

post-woman, s. A female letter-carrier. 

(Southey: Colloquies, i.) 

post, (1), v.t. [Post (1), s .] 

L Lit. : To fix on or upon a post ; to fix up 
in a public place, as a notice or advertisement. 

"For distributing and pasting bills In every city."— 

Scribner's Magazine, Aug. 1890, p. 613. 


Cite, f3.t, fare, amidst, what. fall, father: we, wet, hero, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, c» = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 

PLATB I. 

1 HONG- KONG (1SS0), 2 Cents. 

2 MAURITIUS <1*17). 2 Pence. 

Uare. Stun|"ilfalrr< price lur original, $2,000.00. 

3 BRITISH GUIANA (1889), 1 Cent. 

4 MOLDAVIA (1858), SI Pamle. 

Utiro. Staiuji-'li alcr*' pr'f l«ir ortcinal. $1 .500.00' 

6 NEW SOUTH WALES (1888), 1 Penny. 

6 INDIA (1892), 1 Rupee. 

7 HUNGARY (1874), 2 Kreutzer. 

8 ICELAND (1882), 3 Aur. 

9 BRITISH HONDURAS (1888), 2 Cents. 

10 HAWAII 11851), 13 Cents. 

Ran-. St amp -deal it v price for or) filial, $.>00.30. 

11 SALVADOR (1896), 5 Centavos. 

12 SWITZERLAND (1SG2), 2 Centimes. 

13 JAPAN (1879), 2 Sen. 

14 ST. HELENA (1894), Hall-penny. 

15 ARGENTINA (1888) Half-centavo. 

1G PARAGUAY (1S92), 2 Centavos. 

17 AFGHANISTAN (1881), 1 Abassy. 

1H AZORES (1S95), 2'A Reis. 

19 MEXICO (1.S95), 5 Cents. 

20 MOROCCO (1892), 5 Centimos. 

21 CYPRUS (18%). 30 Paras. 

22 SAXONY (1850), 3 l’lennigc. 

2i NIGER COAST (1894), 1 Penny. 

21 PERSIA (1882), 10 Francs. 

25 COSTA RICA (1889 1 . 20 Centavos. 

26 BOLIVIA (189D, 2 Centavos. 

27 SWEDEN (1891), 1 Ore. 

23 PORTUGAL (1S93), 5 Reis. 

29 SHANGHAI (1893), Half-rent. 

30 DUTCH INDIES (1882). 2>£ Cents. 

31 FRENCH COLONIES (1892). 1 Centime. 

32 LEEWARD ISLANDS (18%), 1 Shilling. 

33 BORNEO MS'.M), 3 Cents. 

31 COREA (188')). 100 Mons. 

35 BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA (1896), Half penny. 

36 CONGO (189.5), 5 Centimes. 

37 HOLLAND 1 1875), 10 Cents. 

38 NEW ZEALAND (1895), Half-penny. 

39 GAIT KM ALA (1886), 1 Centavo. 

40 MONTENEGRO (1891), 1 Nnvitoh. 

41 ROMAN STATES (1868). 5 Centesiml. 

42 QUEENSLAND (1895), 1 Penny. 

43 ANGOLA (1870), 5 Reis. 

41 CUBA (1892), IIuH-milhsemo. 

45 NEWFOUNDLAND (1891), Half-ccnt. 

46 BAHAMAS ( 18 . 81 ), l Penny. 

47 ECUADOR (1.887). 2 Centavos. 

48 AUSTRIA (1851), 10 Kreutzer. 

49 FRENCH COLONIES (isVj), 10 Centimes. 

60 GERMANY (1%5), 3 Silbergroschen. 

51 BULGARIA (1889). 1 Stotinki. 

62 BRITISH B ECU U AN ALAND (1887), IIulf-i>euuy. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 

PLATE II. 

53 GIBRALTAR (1889), 10 Centimos. 

54 BRITISH EAST AFRICA (1890), 1 Anna. 

55 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (IS94), 1 Penny. 

5G BELGICM ( 1893), 2 Centimes. 

(With or without Sunday delivery.) 

57 LAGOS (1887), 2^ Penny. 

58 LUBECK (1S59), 4 Shillings. 

59 SOUTH AUSTRALIA (1K93), 2 % Penny, 

GO SIAM ( 1895 ), 1 Att. 

f,l BARBA DOES (1S9G). 1 Farthing. 

02 HAYTI (1894), 1 Cent. 

03 SALVADOR (3S92). 2 Pesos. 

04 HANKOW (1S93), 2 Cents. 

G5 GRENADA (1S9G), 3 Pence. 

66 SARAWAK (1SS9), 2 Cents. 

G7 MONACO (1890), 15 Centimes, 

68 BRAZIL (1894), 10 Reis. 

69 K EWKIANG (1894), Half -cent. 

70 CHILE (1883), 5 Centavos. 

71 JAMAICA (1886), Half-penny. 

72 NATAL (1S9:>), naif- renny. 

73 ABYSSINIA (1894), Ouerehe. 

74 TURKEY (1876), 10 Taras. 

75 SAMOA (1877), 2 Shillings. 

76 LIBERIA (1892), 16 Cents. 

77 CURACAO (1S89), 1 Cent. 

78 LUXEMBOURG (1895). 2 Centimes 

79 U. S. OF COLOMBIA (ls l .*i), Hulf-centawa, 
so MOZAMBIQUE (1894), 5 Reis. 

Si HONDURAS (1891), 2 Pesos. 

82 FUNCHAL (1892), 5 Reis. 

S3 MEXICO (1864), 4 Reals. 

84 CEYLON (tS92), 2 Cents. 

85 ROUMANIA (1879), Half-bani. 

86 ITALY (1.VJ0). 2 CeuteOini. 

87 HAMBURG (1806), 4 Shillings. 

88 PHI LLI PINE ISLANDS (1893), 1 MUllsema 

89 GREECE (1896), 1 Lepta. 

90 RUSSIA (18.89), 4 .K opecs. 

91 ITALY (18.56), 40 Centesimi. 

92 HAWAII (1894), 2 Cents. 

93 SAN MARINO (1894). 25 Centesimi. 

94 DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (1895), 1 Centavo. 

95 GAMBIA (1889), 1 Penny. 

96 DENMARK (1S74), 5 Ore. 

97 ALSACE (1871), 5 Centimes. 

98 NICARAGUA (1869), 10 Centavos. 

99 TRINCE EDWARD ISLAND (1872), 1 Cent. 

100 SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC (1894), I Penny. 

101 BADEN (1862), 3 Kreutzer. 

102 CHINA ( 1S85), 1 Cauda reen. 

103 HELIGOLAND (1876), 1 Pfennige. 

104 ORANGE FREE STATE (1894), 1 Penny. 

105 EGYPT (1894), 3 Millieraes. 

106 PERU (1894), 1 Centavo. 

107 NEW BRUNSWICK (1860), 1 Cent. 

108 L ABU AN (1894), 2 Cents. 

109 NORWAY (1888), 2 Ore. 
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2. Figuratively : 

(1) To expose or hold up to public reproach ; 
espec. to stigmatize publicly as a cowurd. 

•'The fiery young uiidah Ionian p*>ded him in the 
streets ot Ilidtimurc."— Iiar/*ert Month' y, June, 1882. 

This use of the word is derived from the 
8hcrills formerly having posts before their doors, 
oo which proclamations, Ac., were aflixed. 

(2) To deposit ; to pay down as a deposit or 
stake. 

•' 1I« must to-diy post the final depotit.*— Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 

post (2), r.f. & i I Post (2), t.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To station ; to place in a position. 

"The police . . . were jioxtcd in great force outside 
the building . " — Daily Telegraph, be|»t. 17, 1885. 

2. To place in the post ; to transmit by post. 

"Two hundred thousand of the circulars in question 
have been potted."— Daily Telegraph. Doc. 18, 1&8S. 

3. To send with speed or with post-horses. 

* 4. To put off; to delay, to postpone. 

" I have not tUqq>'(I mine cant to their demand*. 
i»or potted otf tuclr suits with slow delays." 

Ahakesp. : 8 Henry 17 ., vL 8. 

5. To inform fully ; to post up H). 

*• Ijiw wits not well potted about what vru* tnuisplr- 
Ing.*'— .Vrw Turk Herald . FeU 22, 1859. 

LL Technically: 

1. Book-keeping: 

(1) To carry or transfer (as items, accounts) 
from a journal to a ledger. Similarly, the 
number of bank-notes, iVc., when noted in 
books for reference are said to be posted. 

(2) To make the necessary or proper entries 
in : as, To post one's books. 

2. iVfiwiJ: To promote from commander to 
captain. 

*' \VM.»pcP» were afl at. which came to the ears of 
tho Admiralty, and prevented him from beiug potted." 
—Mnrryati Peter dimple, ch. lv. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To travel with post horses; 
to travel with all possible speed. 

" Pott aiKjcdlly to my lord, your husband. ” 

Shake sp. : Lear, lit. 7. 

2. Manege: To rise and sink in the saddle 
In aemrdance with the motion of the horse, 
especially when trotting. 

^ To post up: 

}. Lit. it Book-keeping : To make the neces- 
sary or proper entries in up to date. 

2. Fig.: To keep supplied with the latest 
Information on a subject ; to inform fully. 

" N<«r may the merest schoolboy be quite potted up 
In the date*. - ’— Daily Telegraph, SoY. 13, 1«85. 

post, a, (Cf. Fr. aposter— to plnce in a post 
or position ; to apy.J Suborned ; hired to do 
what in wrong. 

•post' a blc, a. [Eng. post (2), v. ; -able.} 
Capable of bring carried. 

" .Make our peace pottable upon ail the tides of fur. 
time. M»untague : Itevoutc Freayet. |»t i., tr. vl., J 2. 

post' ago (age as ig), a. [Eng. post ; -age.] 

* I. Carriage, postage. 

2. The fee or charge made on letters or other 
articles conveyed by post. 

* 3. The act of travelling by laad, Inter- 
rupting a journey or passage by water. 

"Sw <11 scon veil lent i« tho pottage."— Heltqua ll'of. 
Umiancr. p. 701. 

postage stamp, a. An adhesive stamp 
of various values Issued by the post-olllce, to 
be aflixed to letters or other articles sent hy 
post, as payment of the postage or coat of 
transmission. 

post-al, a. [Fr.l Of or pertaining to the 
poat-ollice. posts or conveyance of letters, 
Ac., hy post 

postal-card, *. A card Iwmed by iho 
poi-Ul authorities lor tho convenience of tlio 
public in correspondence of minor mi porta nco. 
Sold in thy United fatales at one cent. 

postal money-order, *. A cash order 
isKued atone pont-otlico, and payable at another 
to the person named in the 1»‘ iter of instruc- 
tions, whun properly identified. 

postal-note, *. a pnat-offleo order for 
Mims iiinler $f», made j aynblo to bearer ai any 
pout-other. So longer issued. 

postal union, s. A union of several 
•tales or countries for the Interchange and 
conveyance of mails under an arrangement 
Among the countries embraced in the union 


are Britain, Au&tro-Ilungar.v, Belgium, Egypt, 
France, Germany. Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States. 
pdst-&x’-iLal, a. [Prof, post-, and Eng. axial 

(q.V.).] 

Anat. : Behind the axis of the limbs. 
post'-bfSp; s. [Eng, post (2), a., and A 

boy who rules post or who carries letters ; the 
driver of a pnst-eliaisc ; a postilliou. 

'* A mounted ftortboy galloped up with A letter."— 
Lever: Dodd Family Abroad, lut. xl. 

post date', v.t. [Pref. post-, and Eng. date.] 

1. To attach a date to, as to a cheque. Inter 
than or in advance of the real time or that at 
which it is written. 

M It is constantly the practice in drawing cheque* to 
pottdale them. '—Globe, Sept. 2, ltto.V. 

* 2. To date so as to make appear earlier 
than the fact. (F ullcr.) 

post’- date, s. [Postdate, v .] A date attached 
to a writing or other document later than the 
real dato. 

post-dl-lu -Tl-al, a. (Pref. post-, and Eng. 
diluvial.] Being, existing, or happening sub- 
sequent to the flood or deluge. 

post-di Iu ~vi-an, a. to «. [Pref. post-, and 
Eng. diluvian.] 

A. As adj. : Postdiluvial (q.v.). 

" The earliest bUtury of man that we possess repre- 
sents the p»ddil avian wanderers Journey mg east- 
ward."— ll'i/jon prehistoric Man. ch. vi. 

B. As subst. : One who lived after the flood, 
or who ha9 lived since the flood. 

posto, s. [Fr.l The post. 

postc restante, s. [Fr. = resting (i.e. 
undistributed) post.) A department in a 
pnst-olllco where letters so marked arc kept 
till the addressees call for them. The arrange- 
ment is made for the convenience of persons 
travelling or passing through towns where 
they have no fixed residence. 

p5st-c-a, s. [ La t. = afterwards.] 

Law : The return of the judge before whom 
a cause was tried, after the verdict, stating 
what was done in the cause. So called from 
the first word in the return when the proceed- 
ings were in Latin. 

" If the l*aue he an issue of fact, Mid upon trial it he 
found for either the plaint) tf or defendant, nr spe- 
cially ; or If the piaiutitf make* default, or is nonsuit ; 
or whatever, in short, Is dune subsequent to the 
joining of i*sue and awarding the trial. It is entered 
on record, and Is called a poitca. '—Llackstvn e : Cont- 
inent., bk. lii., ch. 14. 

post-cr (1), s. [Fng. post (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. A large printed bill or placard to he 
posted in a public place as a notice or adver- 
tisement. 

"Tho potten convening the meeting announced 
that the protfcaiiiun would be headed hy & brass band." 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28 , 1885. 

2. One who posts bills, Ac. ; a bill-poster. 

post' cr (2), a. [Fug. pod (2), v. ; -«r.) 

* 1. One who posts ; one who travels post ; 
a courier. 

" At this. Ooltho alight* aa swiftly po*t 
As porters mount. 

D<ivcnant: Gondibert , bk. ill., & «. 

2. A post-horse. 

'* We w hlrled along with four potten at a gallop."— 
Lever : Dodd Family Abroad, let. xxxIL 

pos ter t or, " pos tcr-1 our, a. to s. 

[Lat., compur. of jiobterus = coming after, fol- 
lowing, from post = after; l’r. posterienr.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary I/mguage: 

1. Coming or happening after ; subsequent 
lu time ; later. 

“An admired writer, posterior to Milton."— Il'ab 
pole: On Hardening. 

2. Later in order of moving or proceeding ; 
following or coming after. 

"The anterluur body glvetli way. a* fast a* the ;>oi- 
teriour cometh ou.” — //ucoh : Fit. Hut., | m. 

3. Shunted behind ; hinder. (Opposed to 
anterior.) 

II. Bot. (0/ an axillary Jlourr ) ; Beneath the 
axis. 

B. /fSSM&flf. : [PoHTKIUOlia], 

TI A posteriori : |A vosTKinoni]. 

posterior sldo, *. 

Zool. : The |»arl of the hnck of n shell which 
contains the ligament. It is usually the longer 
of the tw’O, 


# p6s-tcr-I'Or’-i-ty, s. [Fr. poifertort/i*.! 
i he quality or state ot being posterior or later 
lu time. (Opposed to priorifiy.) 

"The successive priority sn i ixa r eriority of *11 tem. 
ponry things. "—Cu.tuxjrt h . Jntelt. .Syttem, p. W7. 

pos-tcr'-l-or-ly, alv. [Eng. posterior ; -ly.) 
In a posterior manner; l.iUi or Hubseqncotly, 
eithor in time or place; behind. 

"Tha posterior an^le ol th«- malar extend* wed po*. 
teriorly. —Trans, .finer. Phdvt. Society, xill. 20 V. 

po3-tcr'-i-ors, s. pi. [Fosterior.] Tht 
hinder parts of un animal's body. 

" For expedition 1* th* life of a>-ti<ui, otherwii*Ttra« 
may show Ins bald occiput, ami shake his potferiori at 
them in derision .” — UoWeU : Letteri, bk. 1L, let. 17. 

®[ Used by Shakespeare, for the latter or 
later part. 

"The poeferlnrt of this day. which the rude multi, 
tude c.dl the afternoon.” — l.oeet Labours Lott. v. 1. 

pos-tcr -i- ty, * pos ter 1 tio, s. [Fr. 

posterite, from Lai. poskriUdcm. ace. of pos- 
ter/ fas = futurity, posterily, from posterior = 
after, following, posterior (q.v.); Sp. pos- 
teridad; Itul. posterity,.] 

1. Succeeding generations. 

" Founded by ua and left to podcrity"— Golding*: 
Cceiar. fo, 229. 

2. I ’ascendants, children; the race which 
descends from a progenitor. (Oj-posed to a»- 
ccsiors.) 

** It should not stand In thy posterity.'' 

Sfvike*p. : Macbeth, Hi. U 

post -ern, * post-erne, • post ornc, s. 

lO. Fr. postcrle, postmie (Fr. pd/erne), from 
Low Lat. jwsterula = a small bark door, a 
postern, a dimin. from posferi<a= behind.] 

I. Ord. Lnng. : A small doorway or gateway 
at the back of a building ; a private entrance; 
any cut ranee or gate. (Sixnscr : F. Q., I. v. 52.) 

II. Fortification ; 

1. A vaulted passage underneath a ram part, 
leading from the interior to the ditch, and 
closed by a gale. 

2. A passage-way at a retired part of & 
bastion. 

postern gate, s. A postern. 

" lie found bia way to a pottrrnijate." 

W urdtuxrrlh : White Doe, x. S, 

* pos-thet'-o mist, s. [Fng. posthetom(y); 
•i*/.] One who performs the operation of 
posthetomy or circumcision. 

• pos-thet'-o my, S. [Or. ir6x$g (posthr) = 
(lie prepuce, ami Topg (tome) = a cutting.] 
Circumcision. 

*post'-humc, a. [Fr., from Lat. vostumuA. 
posthumus — posthumous (q.v.); rort. 
hit mo ; Sp. to ltnl. pos/nmo.] rostlmmous. 

“ Ob 1 if my soul could *«• this potthume al^ht.* 
Hall : Nitinr*, ill. 7. 

* post'-humed, a. [Eng. posf/iMin<r); -ed.) 
Bosthmnuus. 

" A Utranuer to my method would banlly rally my 
scattered and poithumed note*." — Fuller: Generai 
Worthiet, ch. xxv. 

post’ hu-motls, " p5st’ u-mous, n. [Lat. 

post limits = the lnst-bom, the last, late-born, 
prop, the super, of post = after. The erroneous 
8Up[iosition Hint It came from ;*vt t hnmnn (lit. 
= after the ground), explained as "after the 
father is laid in the ground,” led to the false 
spelling p'Sthnmnr, and eventually to tins word 
being restricted in meaning accordingly.) 

1. Born nft»T the death of the father : as, a 
posthumous child. 

2. Being or continuing after one's decease. 

" Make* a fully of /wjrAumou* mvinory."— tfroww#.' 
Cm Uurial, ch. v. 

3. Published after tho dentil of the author. 

"< VmnruiiiUliiK between a |ire*eiil and a /xmI humous 
edition. *— Snuttwy : Letters, lv. lol. 

post -hu moiis 1^, odr. [Eng. pxthumovs; 
-hi.] In u posthumous manner; after one’s 
decease. 

•post’-ic, "post Ick, a [I jit. pvdlcus, from 
p>st — after, behind.) Backward. 

" l'li« kiul liockwani |m*HIoi> at the (emluln* 

part* In qiiadrupoD."— /Jrx/tetie . t'uJgar Hrreurt, bk 
ill., eh. xvll. 

post i-coils. ft. [Ijlt. p ..if »'«•!< «.] 

Bat.: Uio same ns Ext lions al (q.v.). 

post I ciim, x { I-at.] II*i>stic.) 

Horn. Arch. : The jurtof n temple which was 
in I he rear of the n il ; thnt in front of the 
cell K ing railed the proimos. 


hotl, ; pdilt, J<^rl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9 Inn, bonph ; go, gem ; thin, |hls ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -fn g 
n, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -[Jon, -jlon = zliun. -clous, - tlous, -slous - shus. -bio, -cilo. Ac. = b^l, *^L 
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postil— postulate 


•post'-il, * post-el, * post ill, *post- 
Ule, s. [Fr. poaiUle , from Low Lat. postilla 
= a marginal note in a Bible, prob. from Lat. 
post ilia (verba) = after those (words) ; Sp. 
postila ; Ital. & Port, postilla.) 

1. An explanatory or marginal note io a 
Bible ; hence, an explanatory note generally, 
especially one written in the margia ; a com- 
mentary. 

" The wid Langton also made postils upon the whole 
bilile "—Fox : Martyrs, p. 248. 

2. In the Roman and Lutheran churches, 
a homily to be read in public, 

°p6st-il, v.i. k t. [Postil, *.] 

A, Intrans. : To w rite postils or comments ; 
to comment 

B. Trans. : To write marginal notes on ; to 
gloss ; to annotate ; to explain with notes ; to 
comment on. 

*• A book In some places postilled In the margin with 
the king's Laud."— Bacon. Henry 17/., p. 2 11. 

pds tfl-ion (i as y), s. [Postillion.) 

* post- ll-ize, v.t. [Eng. postil; -ice.) To 
postil; to annotate; to gloss; to comment on. 

•’ Postil izing the whole doctrine of Dun Scotus."— 
Wood ■ A theme Oxonie me*. 

post-il-late, v.i. k t. [Low Lat postilla , 
from postilla — a postil (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To write postils or explanatory notes ; to 
comment. 

2. To preach by expounding the Scriptures, 
verse by verse, in regular order. 

B. Trans. : To postil ; to explain by postils 
or marginal notes. 

* post il Ia'-tion,*. [Postillate.] The art 
of postdating ; exposition of Scripture in 
preaching. 

* post -il la tor, s. [Low. Lat, from postillo 
= to postillate (q.v.).] One who postulates ; a 
commentator ; one who expouuds Scripture 
verse by verse. 

* post -11 ler, s. [Eng. postil, v. ; -er.) One 
who postils ; one who writes original notes; 
an annotator. 

•'It hath been observed by many holy writers, com- 
monly delivered by pottillers and commentator!." — 
Browne. 

pos til -lion (i as y), * pos-til -ion, s. [Fr. 

postilion , from ltal. postiglione = a postillion, 
from pasta = a messenger, a post; Sp. postilion.) 
[Post (2), s.) The rider on the near leader of 
a travelling or other carriage ; also one who 
rides the near horse when only one pair is 
used, either in a coach or post-chaise. 

"In a low phaeton drawn by four horses, with po *• 
tilhons.'— Daily Telegraph, April 5, 1982. 

pdst-ing, pr. par . or a. [Post (2), v.] 

posting-house, s. A house or hotel 
where post-horses are kept. 

pos -tique (quo as k), a. [O. Fr. (Fr. pos- 
tichs), from Lat. jmticus = behind, from post 
= after.) Superadded ; done after the work 
is finished. Applied to a superadded orna- 
ment of sculpture or architecture. 

* pos-tlc (1), s. [Apostle.) 

* p os tie (2), s. [Postil.) 

*pdst-H-min’-i-ar, post -li-min -i-ar-y, 
* post li-min'-i-ous, a. [Postliminium.] 

1. Pertaining to or involving the right of 
postliminium. 

2. Done or contrived subsequently ; subse- 
quent, posterior. 

"To strike in with things as they fall out, by pott- 
Umiuious nfter-app I i cations of them to their purposes.” 
—South .- Sermons, vol. i„ ser. & 

post-H-min' l-um, * post-lim -l-ny, *• 

[Lat. postliminium, from ]>ost = after, and 
limen , gen it. liminis = a limit, a threshold ; 
Fr. postliminie; Sp. k Ital. postliminio.) 

1, Rom. Antiq. : The return to one’s own 
threshold ; hence, a return home, and so, to 
one's old rank, or former rights and privileges. 
Said of a peison who had been bauished or 
taken prisoner by an enemy. 

" When » Roman cltiten was solemnly gi^n over 
to au enemy by the Pater Patratus. it would appear 
that he forfeited his rights irrecoverahly ; but If taken 
prisoner iu the ordinary course of war. they were only 
•usi>ended. ... If he was enabled to return home, in 
consequence of release or escape, be recovered his 
Status, by what, in legal langua^o. was termed Post- 
liminium."— Ramsay : Roman Antiquities. 


2. Intemat. Law: That right hy virtue of 
which persons or things taken by an enemy 
are restored to their former state when coming 
agaio under the power of the nation to which 
they belonged. 

post lude, s. [Lat. post = after, and Indus 

= a play.) 

Music: A concluding voluntary; an after- 
piece. 

"A Christmas Postlude.' '—A thenceum , Sept. 9. 18SX 

post man (1), $. [Eng. post (1), a., and man.) 

English: One of the two experienced har- 
ristera in the Exchequer division of the 
High Court of Justice, who have precedence 
in motions. So called from the place where 
he sits ; the other ia called the tubman (q.v.). 

post -man (2), s. [Eng. post (2), a., and man.) 

* 1, A post, a courier. 

2. One who delivers letters brought by the 
post ; a letter-carrier. 

post -mark, s. [Eng. post (2), s., and mark.] 
A mark stamped by the post-office officials on 
letters, &c., showing the place aud time of the 
posting of the letters, and the various post- 
offices through which they pass ; it also serves 
to obliterate or cancel the postage-stamps 
affixed. 

" The postmark beAra the 16th day of the month."— 

T. null i Genuine Letters, il. 82. 

post'-mas-ter, s. [Eng. post (2), a., and 

master.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who keeps or lets post-horses. 

2. The official who has the charge and super- 
intendence of a post-office. 

II. Univ. : At Merton College, Oxford, one 
of the scholars on the foundation. Called also 
a portionist (q.v.). 

% In the earlier writers postmaster is ex- 
clusively used io the firat sense. This state 
of things continued as late as 1644. [Post- 
office.] 

Postmaster-General, $. That member 
of the Government who has the charge and 
direction of the Post-office, in all its depart- 
ments, including the postal, the money-order, 
and other branches of the service. lie is, a 
member of the Cabinet in the United States, 
and usually iu England and elsewhere. 

post-me-rid'-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. postmeridi- 
anus, pomsridianus , from post — after, and 
meridianus — belonging to midday, meridian 
(q.V.).] [POMERIDIAN.] 

A. ^4s adjective : 

* I. Ordinary language: 

1. Coming, happening, or done after the 
sun has passed the meridian ; being ia, or be- 
longing to, the afternoon. 

2. Belonging to the after part of life ; late. 

II. Geol. : A term applied to the series of the 

Appalachian strata, which in the New York 
Survey has been called the Upper Helderbcrg, 
or Corniferous Limestone. The word refeis 
to the part of the Appalachian Palaeozoic day 
at which the group was formed. Its maxi- 
mum thickness, which occurs in the Western 
States, is about 350 feet. The nearest Euro- 
pean representative is the English Ludlow 
formation ; but it contains numerous Devo- 
nian, and some Carboniferous fossils. (Prof. 
H. D. Rogers : Geology of Pennsylvania). 

B. yls svhst. : The afteraoon. It is usually 
contracted into p.m. 

post-pone’, v.t. [Lat. posfpono = to place 
after : post = after, aud pono = to place ; Sp. 
posponer.) 

1. To put off or defer to a later or future 
time ; to adjourn, to delay. 

"The stewards have decided to postpone their fix- 
ture "—Field, Dec. 12. 1885. 

2. To set in value below something else ; to 
value or estimate less than something else. 
(Followed by to.) 

"Korean that rationally be eald to be despised hy 
any. or postponed to any other thing, which never wa a 
proposed to them ae their option,"— lITtif&y.’ Five 
Points, dla. L. cb. iiL, 5 4. 

post-pone 5 [Eng. postpone; -merit.) 
The act of postponing or putting off to a 
future time ; a temporary delay oradjournmeut. 

" A postponement of a few days Appeared to be In- 
evitable.”— Macaulay : Uist. Etig., cn. xv. 

* post-pon'-en 5 e, s. [Lat. postponens , pr. 


par. of postpono = to postpone (q.v.).] The 
act of postponing or aetting a thing below 
another ia value, importance, or estimation. 

** Noting preference nr postponencef— Johnson : 
Diet., B.V. Of. 

post pon'-cr, s. [Eng. postpone); -*r.J One 
who postpones ; one who defers or delays ; a 
procrastinator. 

"Theaeporfporieri never enter upon religion atailf 
In earnest or effectually ."— Paley : Sermon ao. 

* post-pose', v.i. [Fr. postposer, froir Lst 
post = after, aad Fr. poser = to place.) 

1. To place or set after. 

" He posfposeth filiall and paternal love to his f»vonn 
towards him."— Howell : Vocall Forest. 

2. To postpoae, to defer. 

* post-pos'-it, v.t. [Lat. postpositus , pa. par. 
of postiwio — to postpone (q.v.).] To place 
or set after; to postpone. 

"Often in our love to her. our love to God is swal- 
lowed aud post post ted." — Feltham : On St. Luke, p. S2a. 

pdst-s$6 -m-um, s. [Lat. , from post = after, 
behind, and scena = a scene (q.v.).] 

Arch. : The back part of a theatre, behind 
the scenes. 

* post-scribe', v.t. [Lat. postscribo =r to 
write after, to add in writing : post — after, 
and scribo = to write.) To write after ; to 
add in writing. 

"It was hut mannerly of Dellarmine to posttrriba 
two of his tomes with Laos Deo Virgimque Matrt 
Mari<x."—Adains : 11'orA.j, ii. 7. 

post-script, s. [Lat. postcriptum, neut. 
sing, of postscript its, pa. par. of postscribo.) 
[Postscribe.] A paragraph or part ad«led to 
a letter after it has been signed by the author; 
an addition to a book or compositioo alter it 
had l>ee» supposed to be finished, and con- 
taining something which had been omitted io 
the body of the work, or which may have 
occurred subsequently to the author. 

*' In the letter which he had received from my lord 
admiral! there was a poiteript. whicbe he shewed 
tuee."— Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 353, 

* post'-scrip-tcd, a. [Eng. postscript; -«?.] 
Having a postenpt ; written after. 

post-sphe -noid, a. [Pref. post = after, and 

Eng. sphenoid.) (See the compound.) 

pos sphenoid bone, $. 

Anat. : The posterior part of the sphenoid 
bone distiact in infancy trorn the presphenoid 
part The former contains the seLu turcica 
and the great wings. 

pos'-tti lant, s. [Fr., from Lat. postulans, pr. 
par. of postulo = to demand ; Sp. A ItaL 
postulante.) [Postulate, s.) One who asks, 
demands, or requests ; a candidate ; specif., in 
the Roman Church, one seeking admission to a 
religious order or congregation. The postulant 
is bound by the rules of the order to which 
he or she is seeking admission, but does not 
w'ear its distinctive dress till the habit is con- 
ferred. 

" The postulant for parliamentary honours ."— Daily 
Telegraph, NoV. 20, l&fii 

pos -tu-latc, $. k a. [Lat. pcstulatum, neut. 
sing, of ' postulatus , pa. par. of postulo = to 
ask, to demand ; Fr. postulal; Ital .puMulato.) 
A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A position, supposition, or 
proposition assumed without proof, as being 
self-evident or too plain to require proof or 
illustration; a thing assumed for the purpose 
of future reasoning ; an assumption. 

" The difference between axioms and postulates la 
ana'wtfous to that between theorems &U<1 problem*.* 
— Stewirt : Of the Human Mind, voh ii., ch. it. $ 3 

2. Geom. : The enunciation of a self-evident 
problem. It ditfers from an axiom, which ia 
the enunciation of a self-evident proposition. 
The sxion is more general than the postulate. 

* B. Asadj. : Of the nature of a postulate ; 
assumed. 

" I mean hy postulate Illation.* 

Butler: Hudibras, IL L 

pos'-tn-late, v.t. [Fr. postuler; Sp. postu~ 
lar ; fta). posfukzre.) [Postulate,*). 

* 1. To demand. 

" The members nf the House of Peers would certainly 
suffer less by the postulated change th*n their fellow- 
legislators of the Common *,”— Daily Telegraph, Fo b. 
4 , 1885 , 

2. To beg or assame without proof; to 
regard as self-evident ; to take as granted. 

"Prom postulated or precarious inference*.*— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk., it, ch- iiL 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, eiib, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* 3. To assume ; to take without consent as 
one a right. 

“The Byzantine Emperor* appear to have exer* 
Cued, or *t leant to h«ve postulated, a sort of para- 
mount supremacy over this nation."— Too*#. 

* 4. To invite, to solicit, to entreat. [Postu- 
lation, 11 .] 

" Every spiritual jK-rson of this realm, hereafter to 
be named, presented. or populated to auv arch* 
bisho prick or hUhuprlck of this realm ."— Hu rr iet ; 
Hecord j, voL 1., pt IL, No. 41. 

pos-tu la tion, s. [Lat. postulatio, from 
postulate, pa. par. of postulo = to postulate 
(q.v.); Fr. postulation.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of postulating or assuming with- 
out proof. 

* 2. A postulate; a necessary assumption. 

.«’L n,U \ t b *. V *. ft »«otul poUulation, that must have 
Mankind ’p"** eUcit l ' ,y Orig. o / 

* 3. A supplication, an intercession. 

“Presenting his postulations at the throne of Ood." 
—Pearson : On the Creed. 

* 4. A suit, a cause. 

aJAP y « hU „ , " rtn * the cardinal's pottulaUtm was de- 
fectlve.''— tfurnef; Oum Tune. 

II. Canon Law . ; A presentation or re- 
commendation addressed to the superior to 
whom the right of appointment to any dignity 
belongs, in favour of one who lias not a strict 
title to the appointment. 

* pos tu la-tor y, a. [Lat. posf informs, 
from posfufaftM.J [Postulate, v .] 

1. Postulating; assuming without proof. 

2. Assumed without proof. 

r ''™« aembUnce Is hut postulatoryr-Drotcne : 
Vulgar F.rrours, bk. IL, ch. vi. 

3. Supplicatory, entreating, demanding. 

*' T° * u , rD dejirccrtt(<ry prayer Into a postulatory 
one. —Clarendon : Tract*, p. 392. 

‘Po^ta-la-t-uin, s. [Lat.J A postulate 

“The proof depends only ou this postulatum." — 
Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

* pdst ur al, a. [Eng. post ur(«); -al. ] Per- 
taining or relating to posture, 

post tire, s. [Fr., from Lat. po«fara = posi- 
tion, arrangement; prop. fern. aing. of posi- 
turus, fut. par. of pono = to place, to aet ; 
Bp. & Jtal. postura , posifura.] 

*1. Place, situation, state, or condition 
with regard to something else ; position. 

V? displode their second tire * 

Of thunder. Milton : P. L., vl., (105. 

2. Thi* situation, disposition, or arrange- 
ment of the several parts of the body ^in 
relation to each other, or with respect to a 
particular purpose; the position of the body 
Or its members ; attitude. 

* "Tii! * 8 ,Rwfu J«* to smell of a rose or to lie In 
t i'° pottur < ? f , our body In bed for 
ea*e. /ip. Taylor i Sermon t, vol. I.. scr. 16 . 

* 3. State or condition. 

Ij 1 * M P°n their present posture of 

AfiAin. —Addison: Spectator, No, Uu9. 

* 4. State, disposition ; frame of mind or 
aoul. 

* posture maker, s. One who makes 
postures or contortions. 

* posture-making, s. The act or prac- 
tice of assuming di Ik-rent bodily postures. 

* posture master, s. One who teaches 
or practises artificial attitudes or postures of 
the body. 

* post ure. v.t. & L [PosTunE, *.] 

A. Trans. : To place in any particular 
posture or position ; to dispose, to arrange. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To dispose the body In particular 
postures or Attitudes, as an acrobat or tumbler. 

2. Fig. : To pose. 

Aprii^ n!?m, rtnV> M * patriot. "-/-uU Mall Gaxctte, 

« p 5s' tu-rcr. - pda' tu rist. s. [Eng. 
jxwfur^) ; -rr, -Lt.] One who postures ; an 
acrobat, a tumbler. 

m post veno’, v.t. [Lat. postvenio, from post = 
alter, and inw = to come.] To come after : 
to supervene. 

* post vide, i'.t. [Lat. post = after, and video 

— to see.] To ace or be wise after the event. 


* pof’-f, * pos ie, ‘poise e,s. [A contract, 
of poesy (q.v.).] 

* 1. A poetical motto or quotation attached 
to or inscribed on anything, as on a ring. 

fZam/rf 1 H* 2 > rul ’ ,ffUe ’ or 010 ***** ot * ring? "—Shakeep. 

• 2. A short inscription or legend. 

rtnVf.-VT, *i lx 1 r»c rl i k-| ou or poitee written 

on the toppe of the crowie. —Udal: A.uA« xxlit. 

3. A bunch of flowers ; a nosegay, a bouquet. 
Sometimes used for a single flower or button 
bole. 

| "frequent pAsiienifer crossed our street*, It 
r* lh J nlt lu » lucdlcAted pone At hU uoie, 1 - 
lip. Hall. .4 Sermon of Thanksgiving pm. 1625). 

pot (I), ‘ potto, s . [Ir. pofa, potadh-=z a pot ; 
Ouel. poif ; Wei. pot; Iiret. p6d ; Dut. pit 
It. pot; Sp. & Port, pott ; Dan. potte; lcel, 
poffr.J 

I. Ordinary Language . 

1. A vessel made of metal, used for various 
domestic purposes ; as, for boiling vegetables 
meat., &e. 

k '? ockon> of doors, places of ordrmneo 
h « on ? b* 561 , 1 . paflt ,18e - Wer « carried to the 
mint. —Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., ch. xiL 

2. A hollow vessel made of eai-thenware. 
china, &e. : as, a flower-pof, a water-pof, &e. 

3. An earthenware, pewter, or other vessel 
for liquids, containing one quart. 

ol re l* * pot ot gwxl ^cul.lo l»ecr. neighbour 
drink."— Slutkesp. ; 2 Henry 17., ii. 3. 

4. The quantity contained in a ]>ot ; a quart 

5. A trade term for stoneware. 

fi. The metal or earthenware top of a 
chimney; a chimney-pot. 

* 7. A helmet or headpiece. 

*8. The skull. 

9. A hollow vessel made of twigs with which 
to catch flsh. ( Prov .) 

10. A large sum. (Slang.) 

If L ul KS r ! y * rm «i » of money in 
Christchurch. —Daily Telegraph, Jaii. 5 . 1886. 

11. A favourite; a horse which is backed 
for a large sum of money. (Racing Slang.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Founding: A crucible. Graphite pots 
are most generally in use. 

2. Toper: A size of paper. I2£ inches by 15 
in the sheet, and weighing lOlbs. to the ream, 

3. Sugar: [Pottino-cask]. 

4. Tinning ; 

(1) A vessel filled with melted tallow in 
which the ehareoal-iroii plates are dipped 
before tinning ; a grease-pot. 

(2) A bath used in the same work, known as 
a wash -pot. 

TI 0o to pot: To he ruined, destroyed, or 
wasted. The meaning is probably to be put 
into the melting- pot, as old metal, to be melted 
down ; hut Mr. A. S. Palmer thinks that not 
here is the same as Pot (2), s. = pit, and the 
meaning to be to go to the pit of destruction. 

"All’ll one, they go to ;x>f." 

Ihyden ; Tempest. (Epll.) 

pot-barley, s. [Harley.) 

pot-bellied, a. Having a pot-belly ; fat 
corpulent. ’ 

pot belly, s. A protuberant belly. 

a M&lly > ft ;. rked "tpwlHngAiilmAl, And 

A pot -hell y. —Arbuthnot & Pope: Martin Scribleru*. 

H A pot belly is produced by the enlarge- 
ment of the omentum with fat. 

pot-boiler, 5 . & a. 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Long . ; A work of art or literature 
produced merely as a means of providing the 
necessaries of life ; espee. a painting dono for 
money, not for the sake of art. 

WO 0 *'*: l l A wu * h . ,t U n*nrk<yi by much of 
tho Ability of Iho Artist. — A(4cM<rum, April l, 

2. A nthrop. : (See extract). 

*1 Among tho Article* of dAlly u*« were in Any rounded 
% '>[*£ w j th ‘‘"irk# of llro nixm tin-in, which hod prub. 

Ablv lii-cn heated for tho pnrpo»o of IioIIIuk wivtor. 1 /W* 
boilers, a. thoy Arc cAl/od.of till, kln.t u«v| by 

5uh , .rr c, . l ^. ,lt th<; ,,a V- aim! If wo 

wl*h«l to luiAt Wfttor hi a VI-.M-I that would not .tA„d 
tlio flro^ Wo should bo otilU'i>d to employ a aJinlUr 
method. —Dawkins : Cave- Hunting, ch. 1U. 

B„ As aiij. : Pot-bolllng (q.v.). 

! U, ^ r, y k ' low “ « />ot- boiler (look* or 
Article* —Uniting Mind in the /eitoer Animals. I, 2o. 

potr boiling, a. Of the nnturo of a i>ot- 
boiler (q.v). 1 

eh ", ©°«n»rt*er'. niArk, »nd dlatiitctiy of th» 
pet -hailing order. — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28. 


pot - companion, s. An associate or 
companion in drinking; a boon-companion. 
(Applied generally to habitual drunkards.) 

pot-eye, s. 

Spinning: A guide-eve for a yarn In & 
spinning- frame. Through it the yarn passes 
from the rollers to the flyer. Made of metal, 
glass, or porcelain. 

pot-gun, s. 

1. A mortar for firing salutes. The name I? 
derived from its shape. 

2. A pop-gun (q.v.). 

•pot-gutted, a. Pot-bellied. 

* t." ) ou P?*^***** ruc »l-"“-Orup« ; /Spiritual Qulxol 4 
wit# ch, vi (l 

pot banger, pot bangle, s. A hook on 
which ]>ots are hung over a Ure ; a pot-hook. 

pot herb, s. A herb fit for the pot or 
cooking; a culinary herb. 

U H'hite pot-herb : 

Bot. : Valcrianclla olitorku 
pot-holes, s. pi. 

Geol.: Tho name given by the 
> or folk quarrymen to deep conical or cylin- 
drical pipes in the chalk. (Quar. Journ. G col 
Boc., i. (1S45), p. 302.) 

pot book, s. 

]. Lit. : An S-shaped hook for suspending* 
pot or kettle over a lire. 

2. Fig. : A letter or character like a pot- 
hook ; especially applied to the elementary 
characters formed by children when learning 
to write. (Frequently in the phrase pot-hooks 
and hangers.) 

“ I lonp to be spelling her Arablck scrawls And pod 
hooks. —Dryden Don Sebastian, It 2. 

pot house, s. An ale-house, a beer-shop, 
a low public house. 

0 f C °^7 e . di ^ eet ,". h ,cb b » hRd l**roed 1" the pot- 
houses ot WlutecbapcL"— Macaulay: Hut. Eng. cknT. 

pot hunter, s. 

1. One who shoot9 everything he cornea 
across without regard to the rules or rust -ma 
of sport, being only anxious to lill his \ ag. 

" with no other let or hindmnee Uiau tin *• which 

a XsFt&t'Sr co,upe, -^ , * rtF '‘ 

2. One who makes it a business to enter ah 
compet itions where prizes, as silver cups, &c 
are given, not for the sake of the sport, but 
m order to win and be able to show off tlu» 
pnzes gained. (Slang.) 

pot hunting, s. The practice of a poly 
hunter. ^ 

" Sonic protection should be Ukcn gainst At* 
hunting. —Eieid, D e c. 12. 18-5. ^ ^ 

* pot leech, s. A sot, a dnmkard. 

' Tlds vAlbint pot-leech, thu t ujxmi hi* knees 
Hits drunk n tiiounaud pottle# pi«*#c." 

Taylor, the II atcr-Poet. 

pot -liquor, 8. The liquor ill which 
butcher's meat has been boiled ; tbin broth. 

pot luck, s. Accidental fare ; whatever 
fare may chance to be provided for dinner. 

M .A woman whose pot-tuck was aIw A ys to be relied 
oil. — 0. Eliot : Arnos Harlan, ch. L 

To Ulke pot-luck: Said of an accidental 
visitor who partakes of the family dinner 
whatever it may bo. 

A,” 1 *1° ■ ho,,W ^ ?*ry welcome to take pot-luek with 
hltn. —Graves ■ Spiritual Quixote, bk. zIxT, ch. xiL 

* pot maker, s. A potter. 

" Then he tiiA«1e ah licrnubt i»n*elAlm thst #11 
lurcT'i. 6'o!' d ,tAUd U, ‘ u “ t,lc r Auith: hid 

pot man, s. [Potman.] 
pot marigold, j. 

Bot. : Calendula officinalis. 

pot metal, s. 

1. A cheap alloy for faucets, &c. ; composed 

Of copper, 10 ; lead, 0 to S. 1 

2. A kind of cast-iron aultable for casting 

hollow ware. h 

3. A species of stained glass, the colours of 
which arc iueorpnratod with flic glass while 
the latter ia in a state of fusion in the pot. 

pot pio, s. A pie (undo by covering the 
Inner surface of a imt with piLstc, and filling up 
*>th meat, as beef, mutton, fowl, &c. 

pot piooo, f. A pot-guu, 
pot plant, s, 

Bot. : Lecythis Ollaria. 


— - ’ — — • • L/nuna* 

boa boTy ; p<fiu, J 6 aVI ; cat, 90 !!, chorus, 9 hin, ben^h ; go, gem :lhln this aim sjs • v Z 

-oian, -tlan = shan. -t.on, -^on = sAfin ; -lion. -,!on = zAOa. ^ou*.\lou^Zil^ £ 
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pot-pourri, s. [Fr. pot — pot, and pourri , 
pa. par. of pourrir — to putrefy, to boil very 
much.] 

I. Lit. : A dish of various kinds of meat 
and vegetables cooked together. 

II. Figuratively ; 

1. A mixture of rose-leaves and various 
spices, kept in jars or other vessels as a aceut. 
Commonly called popery. 

2. A vase or bouquet of flowers used to 
perfume a room. 

3. In music, a medley; a collection of vari- 
ous tunes linked together; a caprictio or 
fantasia on popular melodies. 

*• He has deftly m^de a pot-pourri of national tunes." 
— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 22. 1885. 

4. A literary composition made up of several 
ports put together without any unity of plot 
or plan. 

* pot-shop, s. A low public-house, a pot- 
house. 

A sequestered pot-xhop on the remotest confiuea of 
the Borough ."— Jhckens : Pickwick, cb. lli. 

pot shot,s. 

1. A shot tired for the sake of filling the 
bag or pot, without regard to the nature, con- 
dition, or appearance of the animal shot. 

2. A shot fired without any deliberate aim. 

3. A shot at an enemy from behind a tree, 
or from an ambush. 

* pot shot, * pot sbott, a. Drunk, in- 
toxicated. [Cupshotten.] 

pet -valiant, a. Made courageous or 
valuiut by drink. 

* pot-walloper, * pot wabbler, s. A 

name, given to parliamentary voters in certain 
English boroughs, previous to the Reform Act 
of 1832, in which all male inhabitants, whether 
householders or lodgers, who had resided in 
the borough and had boiled their own pot, 
i.e., procured their own subsistence, for six 
months, and had nut been chargeable to any 
palish as paupers for twelve months, wei'e 
entitled to a vote. 

* pot- walloping, a. & s. 

A. As adj . ; A term applied to boroughs in 
which, before the Reform Act of 1832, pot- 
wallopers were entitled to a vote. 

" A pot- 7Vn llopi ng borough like Taunton." — Southey : 
fatfers, iv. 89. 

B. .4$ snbst. : A boiling of a pot ; the sound 
made by a pot boiling. 

" Tlie pot xtnill oping t of tbe boiler.**— De Quinccy : 
English .Vail Coach. 

pot wheel, s. A form of water-raising 
wheel. [Noria.] 

pot (2), «. [Pit, s.] A pit, a dungeon. 

^ Pof and gallows: [Pit and Gallows].- 

pot (1), v.t. & i. [Pot (I), $.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To put into pots. 

2. To preserved seasoned in pots: as, To pot 
fowl or lish. 

3. To plant or set in mould in pots. 

** If grown In pots, they should be potted lu rich 
soil ."-Field. Oct. 3. 1885. 

4. To put in casks for draining: as, To pot 
eugar. [Potting-cask.] 

5. To pocket ; to strike or play so as to run 
Into the pocket of a billiard table. (Slang.) 

" After making three, he potted his opponent's ball." 
—Evening Standard, Dec. 18. 1855. 

6. To shoot. (Slang.) 

"All the pretty shy heosts . . . are potted by cock- 
neys. Saturday Heine w, March 15, 1864. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To drink, to tipple. (Slang.) 

” It is less labour to plow than to pot It ."—Feltham : 
Eetolves, 84. 

2. To shoot or fire persistently ; to keep on 
shooting. (Slang.) 

*pdt (2), *potte,v.f. [Etym. doubtful.] Tocap. 

"The boies of different scbooles did cap or potte 
Ttrses ."—Stowe: Survey, p. 53. 

pot-a ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. potabilis , 
from poto = to drink ; Sp. potable; ltal. pUa- 
bile.) 

A. As adj. : Capable of being drunk ; fit 
for drinkiug ; drinkable. 

“ Potable gold." J niton : P. L., lil. 608. 

B. As subst. : Anything that may be drunk. 

" Ten thousand painted flow’re 
Useful for potable*.” Philipi : Cider, U. 


pot-a ble ness, ». [Eng. potable; -nesA] 
The quality or state of being potable. 

* pot -age (age as ig), s. [Pottaoe.] 

* pot -a-ger, s. [Fr., from potage — pottage.] 
A porringer. 

" An Indian dish or potager, made of the bark of • 
tree.''— Grew; Musceum. 

* pot-a-gre, $. [Podaora.] The gout 

" For slouthe a potagre and a goute." 

MS. Athmole, 41, fo. 37. 

po-tag'-ro, pd-tar'-go, $. [Botargo.J A 
West Indian sauce or dish. 

" What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre?" 

King : Cookery. 

pot'-ale, s. [Etym. doubtful ; Eng. pot, and 
ale (?).] The refuse from a grain distillery, 
used to fatten pigs. 

po-ta’-li-a, s. [Etym. unexplained.] 

Bot. : A genus of Loganeie. An infusion of 
the leaves of Votalia resini/cra, the only known 
species, is somewhat mucilaginous and as- 
tringent. It is used in Brazil as a lotion for 
inflamed eyes. The sub-species (5), P. amara, 
is bitter, acrid, and emetic. 

po ta -me se, s. pi. [Gr. 7 r 0 rap.de (potomos ) = 
a river, or Lat. potam(ogeton) ; Lat, fem. pi. 

* adj. suff. -car.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Naindarete. Spathe none. 
Flowers in spikes or clusters, solitary, uni- 
sexual or bisexual. Stigma subcapitate, or 
shortly decurrent. Embryo curved. 

po tam -i-de^, s. [Gr. 7n>Tnp.ds (potamos)^ 
a river ; Lat. adj. sutf. -ides.] 

Zool. <£ Pahront. : Freshwater Cerites ; a 
genus of Cerithiadie. Shell like Ceritkium, but 
without varices in the fossil species, which 
are included in that genus. Epidermis thick, 
olive -brown; opeiculuni orbicular, many- 
whorled. Forty-one recent species, from the 
mud of Californian, African, and Indian rivers. 

pot-a mo-, pref. [Gr. rroTaMos (patamos) = a 
river.] Belonging to, living in or near, or 
connected with a river or rivers. 

pot-a-mo-bl'-I-dte, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. pot - 
amobi(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool.: A group or family of II uxley’s 
tribe Astacina, with two genera, Astacus and 
Caiubarus. 

" All the crayfishes of the northern hemisphere 
belong to the Potaniobiidtr, ami uo members ol this 
family arc known to exist south of the equator." — 
Huxley : The Crayfish, p. 306. 

2. Pakvont. : From the Jurassic onward. 
[Pseud astacus.] 

pot-a mo -bine, a. & s. [Potamobiida:.] 

A. As adj. : Ikdonging to, or having the 
characteristics of, tlie Potamobiidae (q.v.). 

“ The wide range and close affinity of the genera 
Astacus and Caiubarus appear to me to necessitate 
the supposition that they aie derived from some one 
already socialised Pofamabin* form ... I am dis- 
posed to helieve that tills ancestral Potamoldne existed 
in the sea which lay north of the Miocene continent 
In the northern hemisphere,'— Huxley: The Crayfith, 
p. 332. 

B. As subst. .* Any individual of the family 
Potamobiidae. 

pot-a-mo -bi-iis, s. (Pref. potamo-, and Gr. 
0uoo> (bido) = to li ve. ] 

1. Entom.: Leach's name for Orectochilus, 
a genus of Gyrinidae, with one species, 
t 2. Zool. : A synonym of Astacus. 

pot-a-mo chce -riis, s. (Pref. potamo-, and 
Gr. xoipo? (cAoiros) = a hog.] 

Zool.: Busli-hog, Red River-hog; a genus 
of Suidse, characteristic of the West African 
region, with two, or perhaps three, species, 
which are the handsomest of the Swine family. 
There is a boss or prominence under each eye. 
In Potamochcerus penicillatus, the ears are long 
and tapering, as if they had been cut, and 
terminate in hairy tufts. The general colour 
is reddish brown, with white dorsal stripe. 

pot-a-mo-ga-Ie, s. [Pref. potamo-, and Gr. 

yaAq (gale) = a weasel.] 

Zool. : A genus of Potaniogalidne, with one 
species, Potamogale velox, discovered by Du 
Chaillu in Western equatorial Africa. It is 
about two feet in length, of which the tail 
occupies one half. The body is long and 
cylindrical ; tail thick, and laterally com- 
pressed, legs short., toes not webbed, the 
animal being propelled through the water by 


strokes of the powerful tail ; the limbs are 
folded inwards and backwards in sw imming. 



potamogale. 


Fur, dark-brown above, with a metallic violet 
hue ; whitish beneath. 

pot - a - mo - gal - 1 - dve, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, 
potamogal{e) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -idw.) 

Zool. : A family of Insectivora, forming a 
connecting link between the Talpidae and the 
Solenodontida?, with two genera : Potamogale 
(q.v.) and Geogale, with one small munform 
species, Geogale auHta, from Madagascar. 

pot-a- mo- ge'- ton, s. [Lat. potamogeton, 
potanwgiton ; Gr. morajiioyeiTun/ (potamogeiton) 
= pondveed [see def.) : no-tapis (potamos) = a 
river, and yeirwi/ (geiton) = a neighbour.] 

1. Bot. : Pondweed ; the typical genus of 
the tribe Potameae (q.v.). Flowers perfect, 
sessile, on a spike, with a simple spathe. 
Perianth single ; stamens four. Ovary of four 
carpels. Drupes or aclienes foor, rarely one ; 
small, green. Chiefly from the temperate 
zones. They occur in ponds, ditches, streams, 
the margins of lakes, &c., having the leaves 
aubmerged and translucent, or floating and 
opaque. P. natans, P. luce ns, P. crispus, P. 
densus, and P. oblongus are among the most 
common. The root of P. natans is said to be 
eaten in Siberia. P. crisjms, P. gramineus, and 
P. luctns are used in India as fodder, and the 
first two also for refining sugar. 

2. Palceobot. : Occurs in the Miocene and the 
Pliocene of Europe. 

* pot-a mo^-ra-phy,s. [Pref. potamo and 
Gr. ypd<}>ri (graphs) = a description.] A de- 
scription of rivers. 

*pot-a-m6l'-6-gy, s. [Pref. potamo and 
Gr. Aoyo$ (htyos) = a discourse.] A treatise on 
rivers ; a scientific treatment of rivera. 

pot-a mopb'-yl-lite, s. [Pref. potamo-; Gr. 
^>uAAo^ (phullon) =s leaf, and suff. -Re.] 

Palceobot. : Any apparently aquatic fossil 
leaf. 

pot a-mo-ther'-i-um, s. [Pref. potamo-, 
and Gr. Bgplov (thirion) — a wild animal.] 

Zool. : A genus of Mnstelidfp, allied to Lutra 
(q.v.), from the Miocene of Western Europe. 

pd'-tan5e, s. [Fr. potence = a gibbet.] 

II "atchmoking : The stud which forms a step 
for the lower pivot of a verge. 

potanee-file, s. A small hand-file with 
parallel and flat sides. 

pot' : &sh, s. (Eng. pot, and ash, because the 
lixivium of wood-ashes are evapoiated for 
commercial purposes in iron pots.] 

1. Chem. : A term applied to the hydrate of 
potassium, KIIO, either in the liquid or solid 
state, but sometimes used to denote potassium 
oxide and also crude carbonate of potassium. 
Pure or anhydrous potash can be procured 
by heating thin alitee of the metal potassium 
in air peifectly free from moisture or carbouic 
acid. It is white, caustic, and very deliques- 
cent. When moistened with water it becomes 
incandescent nud no degree of heat seenie 
auffcie.it to expel the water. This substance 
is of slight importance compared with hydrated 
potato. Important salts of potssh are the 
carbonate, the sulphate, the nitrate, &c. With 
oils potash forms soft-soaps, and ia of great 
value from ita cleansing properties. 

2. Pharm. : Potash salts are essential con- 
stituents in The human body, but if, when 
wasted, they are supplied directly to the blood 
they are very poisonous. A much diluted 
solution of potash is antacid and sedative in 
dyspepsia and cutaneous diseases, also in 
pleiiritis, pericarditis, scrofula, &c. [Bicar- 
bonate.] Caustic potash is uaed exter- 
nally as a caustic io ulcers, &c. ; carbonate 


fato, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t^ 
or, wore, wijlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. *©, ce = d ; ey = a ; qu kw. 
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of potash has been given in whooping cough ; 
acetate of potash, nitrate of potash, an«l, m 
amaU doses, tartrate of potash aro diuretics ; 
acid tartrate of potusli is purgative and used 
in dropsy; citrate of potash is diuretic aud 
febrifugal ; sulphate of potash is a mild pur* 
gative generally given with rhubarb, k c. ; 
nitrate of polish and chlorate of potash are 
refrigerants and diuretics, (Peioi angan ate, ] 
Bromide and iodido of }*>tassiuin are the forms 
in which bromine and iodine are often ad- 
ministered. Sulphurated potash in small dunes 
is a stimulant, diaphoretic, and expectorant, 
and is sometimes used in scabies, psoriasis, 
chronic rheumatism, and bronchitis. 

M Potash -alum = Kalinite ; Potash -felspar 
= Orthodoxs and Microcline ; Potash-ioica = 
J/itscoriU. 
potash lime, a. 

Chem. : A mixture of dry hydrate of potas- 
sium and quicklime employed iu estimating 
the nitrogen contained in organic substances. 
At a high temperature, it liberates the nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia, 
potash water, s. 

Chem. : An artiticial aerated water contain- 
ing a minute quantity of potassic bicarbonate. 

pot'-asb-e^, s. j>*. IPearlashes.] 

pot -ass, po tas -sa, *. [Potash.] [Potas- 
sium-hydrate.] 

po-tas -sa-mide, s. lEog. potassium), and 
amide.] 

Chem. (PI): Potassium amides. The mono- 
compound KH2N 19 obtained by gently heat- 
ing potassium in ammonia gas. It is an 
olive green substance, melting a little over 
100*. Tripotassamide, or nitride of potassium, 
K,N T , Is obtained when uionopotassamide is 
heated in a close vessel. It is a greenish- 
black substance, taking fire spontaneously 
when exposed to the air. In contact with 
water it is decomposed, yielding ammouia 
and potassium hydrate. 

po taS'-SlC, a- (Mod. Lat. potassium) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -4C.J Of or pertaining to potassium ; 
containing polasaium. 

po tas' si um, s. [Latinised from potash 

(q.V.).] 

Chem. : Symbol. K ; atomic weight, 39. A 
monad metallic clement, discovered by Davy 
Iu 1807, and very widely diffused through the 
vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms. It 
usually exists iu combination with inorgnme 
and organic acids, and. wheu its organic salts 
are burnt, they are resohed into carbonate, 
from which all the other salts of potassium 
can he prepared. It may be obtained by 
electrolysis, but is now produced in large 
quantity by distilling in an iron retort an in- 
timate mixture of charcoal ami carbonate of 
potassium, a condition readily obtained by 
igniting crude tartar in a covered crucible. 
It is a bluish-white metal ; sp. gr. *805, being 
the lightest of all the metals except lithium. 
At 0* it is brittle and crystalline ; soft at 15% 
and maybe easily cut with a knife; fluid at 
62*5% and at a red heat distils, yielding a 
beautiful green vapour. Thrown upon water, 
the metal decomposes it with great violence, 
forming hydiatc of potassium, whilst the 
escaping hydrogen takes lire, burning with a 
rose red colour. It can only he preserved in 
the metallic state by immersing it in rock oil. 

% Potassium -chloride = Sytvite ; Potassium- 
nitrate = Nitre; Potassium-sulphate = Aph- 
thitalite and Misenite. 

potassium alloys, s. jl 

Chem. : Alloys formed hy fusing other metals 
with potassium. The arsenide and antimonide 
(the only Important forms), heated with the 
alcoholic Iodides, yield the aisenide, &.c.» of 
the alcohol radicals. 

potasslum-bromldo, s. 

Chan. : KBr. Punned by the action of 
bromine on potassium, or by neutralising 
hydrobromlc aeld with potash, it crystal- 
lizes in brilliant cubes, having a sharp taste ; 
sp. gr. 2*09 ; Is more readily soluble in lu»t 
than In cold water, nml Is slightly soluble in 
alcohol. Py oxidising agents it is converted 
Into bromate. 

potassium carboxido, t. 

Chem.: K v (y) 2 . A highly explosive com- 
pound formed sometimes in the manufacture 
of potassium, and when potassium Is heated 


to 80* In presence of carlmmc oxide. It Is 
first of a grav colour, and then becomes dark 
red The gray compound has the composi- 
tion KoCO; tha red body can be preserved 
under mineral naphtha. In contact with 
water it explodes with great violence, 
potassium-chloride, s. 

Chem. : KC1. Occurs native as avlvitc, and 
is formed when potassium is burned in chlor- 
ine. and when potash or carbonate of potash 
is neutralized with aqueous hydrochloric acid. 

It crystallizes mostly in cubes, rarely in 
octahedrons ; sp. gr. 1*95 ; tastes like common 
salt, melts at a low red heat, and at n higher 
temperature volatilizes unchanged. It is very 
soluble in water, one part of the salt dis- 
solving in 2S5 parts of water at 15*5 ; is 
slightly soluble in strong alcohol, but wood 
spirit dissolves it more readily. It *' ,r ™ s 
erystallizable double salts with most of the 
metallic chlorides, 
potassium -ethyl, s. 

Chcm. : C0II5K. Not known in the separate 
state, but in combination with zinc-ethyl by 
treating that compound with potassium. 

potassium hydrate, s. 

Chem.: KUO. Potash. Potassa. Caustic 
potash. Produced by dissolving protoxide of 
potassium in water, but generally prepared 
by adding two parts of quicklime, slaked with 
water, to a solution of one part of carbouate 
of potassium in twelve parts of water, and 
boiling the mixture for some time. After 
standing, the clear liquid is siphoned off and 
evaporated in iron or silver basins. To re- 
move several of the impurities it is subse- 
quently treated with alcohol. After fusioo it 
is a white, hard, brittle substance, sp. gr. 2*1, 
melts below redness to a clear liquid, volatilizes 
at a red heat, dissolves in half its weight of 
water, aud in marly the same quantity of 
alcohol. It has an acrid taste, is a powerful 
caustic, decomposes most metallic suits, aud 
at a high temperature acta with great energy 
ou nearly all substances, 
potassium-iodide, s. 

Chem. : KI. Obtained by direct union of 
Iodine and potassium, and by neutralizing 
liydriodic acid with potash. It crysta.lizes 
in cubes, which are sometimes transparent, 
often opaque ; sp. gr. 2 90. It has a sharp 
taste, melts below a red heat, and at a 
moderate red heat volat ilizes without change ; 
is soluble in '7 part of water at 16% and in 
5*5 parts alcohol at 12*5% A solution ut this 
suit dissolves free iodine, forming a dark- 
brown solution. It is much used in medicine. 

potassium oxides, s. pi 

Chem. : Potassium forms three oxides : (1) 
Protoxide, K O, formed when potassium is 
exposed to dry air at ordinary temperatures, 
is white, very deliquescent and caustic, and 
unites with water so energetically as to pro- 
duce inrandescence ; (2) Dioxide, 
formed at a certain stage in the preparation 
of the tetroxide, and when the latter substance 
is decomposed with water; (3) Tetroxide, 
K./b, is produced when potassium is burnt in 
di'y air or oxygen. It is a chrome yellow 
powder which is reduced to protoxide when 
heated in an atmosphere of nitrogen, and to 
the dioxide when dissolved in water, oxygen 
In each case being evolved, 
potassium sulphides, 8. pi 
Chem.: Potassium unites with sulphur In 
five di (fere nt proportions : K08, protosulphide, 
obtained, but in a state of doubtful purity, 
by igniting sulphate of potassium in a covered 
crucible with finely divided carbon. It. lias a 
reddish yellow colour, is deliquescent ami 
caustic. K .So, disulphide, formed by exposing 
the sulphyd rate to the air, Is obtained as mi 
orange-coloured fusible .substance. K^j, tri- 
flulnhide, obtained by passing the vapour of 
carbonic disulphide over ignited potassium 
Carbonate. K 2 .S 4 , Mmsulpbidc. formed by 
reducing sulphate of potassium by means of 
the vapour of carbonic disulphide. K«£\v 
pentasulphidc, obtained from any of theiibova 
sulphides by boiling them with excess of siil- 
phur until fully saturated. All the sulphides 
have an alkaline reaction and smell of sul- 
phydi le acid. 

p5t- ftss-dx’-yl, #. (Eng. potassium); 
orivfjm), and suit'. *}//.] 

Chrm.: KO. Hydroxyl, In which the hy* 
drogen 1 h replaced by potassium. 


pd'-tate, a. ll^at. potatus = a draught.] 

Alchemy: An epithet applied to a stage tn 
the pretended transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold aud silver. (Ben Jonson : Al- 
chemist, iii. 2.) 

po-ta’-tion, • po ta-cy-on, s. ILat potatio , 

from polo = tu drink.) 

1. The act of drinking. 

2. A drinking-bout. 

“After tlim* or (our hours of friendly potation 
\\> took leave." Cotton ; 1 1* M nnrur Cotin. 

3. A draught (Shnkesp. : Othello , ii. 3.) 

4. A beverage, a drink. 

"To forswear thin potations. And Addict theinselT** 
to iAtk. -i>haUt}>. : i Henry Iv. L 

po ta -to, po ta-toc, *. (Sp. potato.] 
[Batatas. J 

Dot.. Hart., Ayric., dc. : Solatium tuberosum , 
a wcdl-kuown plant, the tubers (dilated 
branches) of which are eaten. It is a native 
of Clnli and Peru. Some think that- it was 
first brought to Spain from the mountain*, 
near Quito carlv in the sixteenth century. 
Thence it spread to Italy and Austria. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is supposed to have brought 
it to England in Jul>, 15S6, having obtained 
it from the Virginian colonists whom he had 
taken out in 1584. Oerarde, ill his Herbale , 
figured it in 1597 as “the putatoc of Virginia," 
whence he said he had obtained its roots. Sir 
Walter Raleigh cultivated potatoes ou his 
estate of Youglial, near Cork. For the next 
century aud a half they were regarded a a 
garden plants only. In Scotland they were 
not cultivated as a field crop till 1732. They 
gradually made way to the important position 
w hich they aow occupy ia general agriculture. 
Many varieties are grown, differing in earli- 
ues.s, form, size, colour, Ac. They are some- 
times preserved through the winter in pits 
dug in the ground, and lioed with straw. A 
raw potato scraped is a good application to 
burns and scalds. (Potato-starch.) 

“During upon » half i iimy i» rrm^-r vi peaanwup 
aud pot at art — tiolUsnuth : The /»i<\ *'«J. •• 

n (1) Oil of Potatoes: [IT*' l-uil]. 

(2) Swot Potato: (Batata*]. 
potato apple, s. A pojmlai name for 
the round fruit ol the pot<lo. 

potato-beetle, s. (Cm.on.Ai o-rsi.TLic.] 
potato-blight, s. (Potato- lim-ase.] 
potato-boglo, s. A scarecrow. [Bocn.r, 
1. 1- I3).j 

potato btlg, t. [POTATO-BEETLE.] 

potato disease, s. 

IV 7. Pathol. .* A disease or murrain pro- 
duced’ by a fungus, I'eronospora infestan*. It 
generally first attacks the h aves and stems of 
the. plant, forming brown spots upon thrm in 
July and August. By this time, the fungus 
which first penetrated the tissue of the leaf, 
lias thrust forth through the stomates its 
conidin-braring filament s. The leaves soon 
afterwards die. Next the tubera are attacked 
nml decay, cither in a moist manner, attended 
by a disagreeable odour, or by a drjiug up of 
the tissue. Sometimes tin* term potato- 
disease is limited to the first of these kinds of 
decay, but they an- closely akin, the one form 
passing into the other. Possibly an excess 
of rain in particular seasons created a pre- 
disposition to the attacks of the fungus. 
Too strong manuring, and tho cutting up 
of seed potatoes have also been suggested as 
predisposing causes. The potato-disease first 
appeared in America. In 1M5-ISI7 it caused 
the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, pro- 
ducing famine. (Pamink.] It has never since 
completely disappeared, nml in I860 was 
nearly us form id able in some places as on its 
first appearance. When it is prevalent, the 
potatoes should be powdered with flowers of 
sulphur before Indug plnuled. They should 
be put early In the ground, and the hnubn 
removed when the disease manifests itself. 

potato-fat, $. 

Chem. : A fat extracted from fresh potatoes 
by ether. It forms white, slender, stellate 
needh s, which turn biown, without, melting, 
on exposure to a temperature of 270% 

potato mildew, s. (Pi™To-i>mtA»&.] 
potato oat, s. 

Aprir.: A temporary variety of A min ftifltW. 
(Avena, Oat.] 


^70; pout. jflWi eat, jell, chorus. 5 hln. bench ; go. 6cm , thin. ,hl»; sin. a,; cxpoct Jycnophon. e*lsh On*. 
Httan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -slon = shun ; -{Ion. - 5 lon = zhun. -nious. -tlous. -slous = shus. -bio. -die. ^ = hpl. d P L 
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potator— poteriocrinus 


potato scab, s . 

Bot. : Scah in potatoes, produced by a 
fungus, Tuburvinia Scabies. 

potato-spirit, s. 

Chem. : A spirit formed during the fermen- 
tation of potatoes, aud used in many parts of 
Europe. 

potato-starch, $. 

Comm . : The starch or flour of the potato, 
sometimes used to 
adulterate arrow- 
root. The granules 
vary considerably 
in size and form, 
some being shell- 
shaped, some 
ovate, and others, 
especially the 
a m a 1 ler ones, 
round. Each gran- 
nie is marked with 
a circular or stel- 
late hilum, and 
around this is 
arranged a series of distinct lines or circles. 

potato-stone, s. 

Min. : A name applied to the siliceous and 
calcareous geodes found in the soil near 
Bristol, England. The siliceous geodes are 
lined with quartz crystals, but frequently 
contain calcite with acicular gothite, the cal- 
careous ones are lined with calcite crystals, 
but frequently contain isolated crystals of 
qnart 2 , soma of which present the form of 
the primitive rhomhohedron. They appear to 
have been formed in the dolomitic conglomer- 
ates. According to Green, this name has 
al9o been applied to certain hollow limestone 
pebbles, which have been converted into 
dolomite, their interiors being lined with 
crystals of the same substance. 

potato- sugar, s. [Starch-suoar.] 

•pd-ta'-tor, s. [Lat.] One who drinks ; a 
drinker, a drunkard. 

“ Barnabee. the iilustriou* potator.” —Southe y : The 
Doctor . ch. xliv. 

- pO'-ta-tdr-y, a. [Lat. potaforiwj, from 
jntator = a dviuker ; poto = to drink.) Relat- 
ing or pertaining to drink or drinking. 

pot boy, s. [Eng. pof(l),s., and 6oy.] A boy 
or man employed in a public house to clean 
the pots, carry out 3le or beer, &c» 

•pot5h (1), v.t. [Poach (1), r.) 

* pot9h (2), v.t. [Fr. pocker .] [Poach (2), r.] 
To thrust, to push. 

** 111 potch at him." Shakesp. : Coriolamu, L 10. 

*pot9h'-er, s. [Eng. potch ; -er.] One who 
or that which potehes. 

potcher-enginc, s. 

Paper-making: A machine in which washed 
rags 3re intimately mixed with a bleaching 
solution of chloride of lime. 

poto, v.t. «k i. [Potter.] 

A, Trans.: To push or kick. 

B, Intrans. : To creep about moodily. (Prot>.) 

* pot -e-car-y, * pot i car-y, s. [A cor- 
rupt. of apothecary, which was apparently 
mistaken for a pothecary.] An apothecary. 

" Into the toun unto s jwtecary.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 12.766. 

*pOt-ed, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Plaited. 

"A nosegay, set face, and a poted eufife." 

ffeyutood : Trout Sntanntca, p. S9. 

pS-teen', pot been , * pot-teen , s. [Tr. 

pota — a pot, a vessel ; potuim = to drink.] 
Vhiskey ; properly w hiskey illicitly distilled 
in Ireland. 

“ His nose it Is a coral to the view. 

W eil nourish'd with Pierian potheen .’ 

Hood: Irish Schoolmaster. 

p5'-te-lot, s. [Fr. ; Put. potehod ; Ger. pott- 
loth.] Sulpburet of molybdenum (q.v.). 

po'-ten9e (1), s. [Fr. =3 gihbet, a crutch, 
from Lat. potentia = power.] 

Her. : A cross, whose ends resemble the 
head of a crutch. 

* po'-ten9e (2), s . [Lat. potentia = power.) 

Power, potency (q.v.). 

■ po-ten-cial (ci 3 s sh), a. [Potential.) 


po'-ten-9y, $. [Lat. poteniia =power, from 
potens; Sp. & Port, potencia ; Ital. potenzia, 
potenza.] [Poixnt, a.) 

1. The quality or state of being potent ; 
power, mental or physical ; strength. 

“The potency of her who has the hliss, 

To make It still eiyamm where she it" 

Cook : Oreen't Tu Quoquc, 

2. Efficacy, strength : as, the potency of a 
medicine. 

3. Moral power, influence, or strength. 

“ By the dread potency of every star." 

Mo. ton . Caractacus. 

*4. A power, an authority. 

“The Roman Episcopacy had advanced itself beyond 
the priesthood into a potency."— Barrow : Pope's 

Supremacy, sup. 5. 

po tent, a. k s. [Lat. jxttcns, gen it. potent is, 
pr. par. of posstim = to be able, from potis — 
able, and suin = to he ; Sp. & Ital. potentc.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Physically powerful ; producing great 
physical effects ; strong, forcible, efficacious. 

” Moses once more his potent rod extends 
Over the sea.‘ Milton: P.L., xii. 211 

2. Having great power ; powerful, mighty. 

” The eminence of a great and potent lord .‘—Burke : 
Lester to a .Voble Lord. 

3. Strong in a moral sense ; having or 
exercising great power or influence. 

” The doctor Is well money'd. and his friends 
Potent at court* Shakesp. : Merry M ires, iv. 4. 

4. Strong, intoxicating : as, a potent spirit. 

B. As substantive : 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. A powerful person ; a potentate, a prince. 

•* Yon equal potetUs, fiery kindled spirits I " 

Shakesp. : K ing John, 1L 

2. A walking staff, a crutch. 

■■ Loke sooe after a potent and spectacle.” 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. SOt 

II. Her. : A bearing resembling the head of 
a crutch. 

(1) Potent counter -potent, Potency counter- 
potency, Potency in point : One of the furs 
used in heraldry. 

(2) Cross potent : [Potence (1)]. 

* po’-ten tar^y, a. [Eng. potent ; -acy.) So- 
vereignty. 

po' ten tate, * po-ten-tat, s. [Fr. potentat , 
from Low Lat. potentatns = a supreme prince, 
from potento = to exercise authority, from 
Lat. potens = potent (q.v.).] A person who 
possesses great power, authority, or sway ; a 
march, a sovereign, a prince: hence, a chief 
officer in certain societies. 

po tent-ed, pd-ten-tee', a. [Eng .potent; 

-eil, -ee.] 

Her. : An epithet applied to an ordinary 
when the outer edges are formed into potents, 
differing from what is termed potent counter- 
potent, which is the forming of the whole 
surface of the ordinary into potents and 
counter- potents like the fur. 

pd-ten'-tial (ti as sh), * po-ten-cial, 
* po-ten- ciall, a. <fc s. [Fr. po ten tiel, from 
L3t. pofcnfiaJis, from potent = potent (q.v.) ; 
Sp. potendal.] 

A* As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1. Having power or potency; powerful, 
efficacious, strong. 

" Potential spurs." Shake tp. . Lear. U. L 

*2. Producing a certain effect without ap- 
pearing to have the necessary properties ; 
latent. 

3. Existing in possibility, not in actuality ; 
possible ; that may be manifested. 

’• It Is necessaiy thus to warn potential offender*."— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. l. 1885. 

II. Physics: Capable of being exerted, 
though not acting at the particular moment. 
B. As subsfanfire: 

*1. Ord . Lang. : Anything that is possible 
or may possibly be or happen ; possibility, 
but not actuality ; potentiality. 

2. Elect. : A term holding the same relation 
to electricity that level does to gravity. The 
potential of the earth is taken at zero. 

3. Physics : The sum of each mass -element 
of the attracting body divided by the distance 
of that element from the attracted point. 

potential-cautery. *• [Cautery, 2.) 
potential force, s. [Force (1), s. f 25.) 
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fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


potential mood, s. 

Gram. : That form of a verb which Is used 
to express power, possibility, liberty, or 
necessity of ao action or of being : as, He may 
go, You should write. 

po-ten-ti-al-i-ty (ti as shi), [Eng. 

potential; - ity .) 

1. The quality or state of being potential ; 
possibility without actuality. 

2. Inherent power, quality, capability, or 
disposition not actually exhibited. 

" Potentiality tor pauperism seems Inherent In • 
large portion of the metropolitan poo r. ' ' — O b i erver, 
Nov. 15. 1835. 

po ten-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 

potential ; -ly.] 

* 1. With power or potency ; powerfully, 
effectually. 

2. In a potential manner; in possibility, 
not in actuality ; not positively ; possibly. 

" A warning to any potentially weak-kneed mem- 
bers."— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14. 1882. 

3. In efficacy, not ill actuality. 

*' If the Juice, though both actually and potentially 
cold, be not quickly wiped off.''— Hoyle: On Colours. 

* po-ten -ti-ar-y (ti ay shi), s. [An abbrev. 

of plenipotentiary (q.v.).] A plenipotentiary ; 
a power, an authority. 

*• The last great potentiary had arrived who was to 
take part in the family congress."— Thackeray : .\ets- 
comet, ch. xxx. 

* pd-ten -ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. [Eng. 
potent ; - iate .] To render active or potent ; to 
give power or potency to. 

“ Potentiated by an especial divine grace."— Coler- 
idge. ( Webster.) 

pd-ten-tiT-Ia, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. po- 
tens, genit. potentis — powerful ; from the me- 
dicinal properties attributed to some species.) 

Bot. : Cinquefoil, the typical genus of Po- 
tentillidae (q.v.). Flowers white or yellow, 
rarely red ; calyx, five-, rarely four-lobed, 
with as many small bracts ; petals, five, rarely 
four ; style, short, lateral, or nearly terminal ; 
achenes, many, minute, on a small, dry recep- 
tacle. Chiefly from the north temperate and 
Arctic zones. Known species, 120. The 
Totentilla belongs to tbe natural order of 
Kosacea?, an order including the Fragaria, 
or Strawberry genus, from which tbe Poten- 
tilla differ in the frnit having a dry receptacle, 
instead of the succulent receptacle which gives 
the Strawberry its economic importance. They 
are often called Cinqnefoils (Fr. five leaved) 
from the shape of their leaves, and some of tha 
species are cultivated as handsome garden 
flowers. P.fmcticosa forms a large bush with 
a profusion of yellow flowers, ami Is often 
planted in shrubberies. P. amerina, a common 
species in Enrope, popularly known as Silver- 
weed, has creeping stems, and leaves which 
are beautifully silky and silvery beneath. The 
root is edible, and was once esteemed as food 
in parts of Scotland, particularly in tha 
Hebrides. Swine are very fond of it. P. replans 
is a febrifuge. P. nepalensis yields a red dye. 
Its roots are depurative ; their ashes are applied 
with oil to bnros. The leaves of P. fmticosa y 
a sub-Himalayao species, are used in parts of 
the Punjanb as tea. 

po-ten-tQ'-li else, s. [Mod. Lat. potentill(a ) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -i<fce.) 

Bot. : A family of Rosaceae. Calyx tube 
herbaceous ; fruit of four or more achenes. 

po'-tent-ly, adv. [Eng. potent ; -ly. 3 In a 
pote’nt, powerful, or efficacious manner ; with 
power, potency, force, or energy. 

" You are potently opposed" 

Shakesp . : Henry V1U., v. L 

po-tent-ncss, s. [Eng. potent ; -aess.] The 
quality or state of being potent ; potency, 
power, powerfulness, efficacy. 

po-tcr^S-o crm' -i-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
pcUriocrin(iis) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idas.) 

Pakeont. : A family of Crinoidea (q.v.X 

po-t«r-i-o-cri nua, s. [Gr. norypiov ( po- 
terion) = a drinking-cup, and tepivov ( krinon ) = 
a lily.] 

PaUront. : The type-genus of the family 
Poteriocrinidae. Calyx as in Cyathocrinus, 
hut with the upper surface convex, with a very 
large anal tube. The genus (with several sub- 
genera) commences in the Silurian, is present 
iu the Devonian, 3nd abounds in the Carbon- 
iferous period, after which it disappears. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


poterium— potting 
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po ter'-l um, s. [Lat., from Gr. norgptov 
(poterion) = a drinking cnp.] 

Bot. : Sal ad- Burnet ; a genu 9 of Sanguis or- 
baceae. Calyx 9ingle, four-eleft, petals none, 
stamens many, stigma tufted. Found in the 
north temperate zone ; known speeies twenty. 
Two, Poterium Sanguisorba, the Salad Burnet, 
and P. officinale, the Great Burnet, are natives 
of Britain. P. muricatum , Muricated Salad 
Burnet, is an alieu or colouist. 

o ter nor, s. [Pautener.] A purse, a 
ag, a pocket, a pouch. 

“ He plucked out of tala potemcr." 

The Roy and the Mantel. 

■ 4 pd'-t£s-t&te, * po tes-tat, s. [Lat. potes- 

tus, genit. potestatis = power; Ital. podesta — 
an authority.) A chief authority, a potentate. 

“And whonne tbel lecdcn yon unto nytingocle and 
to maglatrntis and potesta.fi*; nyle ye be hisy bow or 
wbat ye*chuleu answers, or wbat ye scbuleu oeye."— 
Wy cliff « lake xii. 

• po' tes ta-tive, a. [Lat. potestativus, from 
potestas, genit. potestatis = power ; Fr. potcsUi- 
tif.) Having the attribute of, or carrying 
with it, power ; authoritative. 

“ God's Authoritative or poteetative power."— Pear- 
ton : On the Creed, art. L 

pftt'-ful, s. [Eng. pot (1), and full.] As much 
as will fill a pot ; as much as a pot will hold. 
“If one cast a few almonds into a potful of It, It wilt 
become as clear as rock water .”— Uo well : Let ten, 
bk. IL, let. M. 

* pot' -head, s. [Eng. pot (1), and head.] One 
who habitually stupifies himself with drink, 
a fuddler, a soaker. 

“She was too good for a poor pothead like me."— 
Kingtley : Westward Ho! cb. xv. 

# poth -e-ear-y, s. [Potecary.] 
pot-heen', a. [Poteen.] 

path' er (1), * pud dor, * pooth-er, pos- 
ter, s. [Potueh, v.] Bustle, confusion ; 
constaut excitement, stir. 

" Coming on with n terrible pother." 

Wordsworth : Rural Architecture. 

* poth'-er <2), s . [Apparently a eorrupt. of 
Fr.* poudre = powder (q.v.).] A sulfocating 
cloud. 

“ 8o gTievoua was the pother .* 

Drayton: Nymphldia. 

poth'-cr, pot'-ter, * pudheren, v.i. & t. 
[A frequent, from pote = to push or kick ; 
Dut. jwteren — to search thoroughly ; peuteren 
— to fumble, to poke about.] 

A. Intrans. : To make a pother, bustle, or 
atir ; to fu99 about. 

B. Trans. : To harass aud perplex ; to tease, 
to worry, to bother. 

“He that loves reading and writing, yet finds cer. 
tain seasons wherein those things have no relish, only 
pothert and wearies himself to no purpose."— Locke, 

po tho^I’-tes, s. [Mod. Lat. pothos ; auflf. 
-i/M.j 

PaUeobot. : A genus of plants, apparently 
akin to Potlios (q.v.). Pothocites Grantanli 
has been found in the Coal-measures at Gran- 
ton, near Edinburgh. 

po tho-mor'-pho, s. (Mod. Lat. pothos, and 
Gr. pop<t>ij (morphe) — form.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pipcridre. Pothomorphe 
sldtrfolia (or umbellata) and P. subprltata are 
used In Brazil to atiinulate the lymphatics, ns 
deobstruents, and to cleanse foul ulcers. 

po'-thos, a. [The Ceylonese name of a apccios. ] 
Bot. : A genua of ( iron tie sp. Pothos scandens 
)a used in India in putrid fevers. 

pSt i oho ma'-nf a, pot J-cho-ma -nic, 

t. [Fr. potiche — a porcelain vase, and mania, 
Gr. p<ii na (mimirc) = madness, mania.] The 
taste for coating the inside of glass- waio with 
varnished paper or linen flowers or devices, 
an as to give them nn appearance of painted 
ware or old china. 

*pot' i fug©, s. [Lat, poto = to drink.] A 
drunkard. 

"How Impudently would our drunken jtott/uge* 
vaunt themselves."— »>nner.- Via Rect>*. p. 44. 

po' tion, - po ci on, s. [Fr. potion, from 
Lat. potionem , accus. nf polio — a drink : poto 
= to <lrink. Potion and poison arc doublets ; 
Sp. pocion; Ital. potion*.] A drink, a draught; 
eapec. a dose of liquid medicine. 

" How do thy potion* with Insidious Joy, 

LUtfuse their pleasures only to dent my I" 

Uohlmnith ' /inerted I’iltage. 


* po' tion, v.t. [Potion, a.] To give a potion 
to; to drug. 

"Having pot ion rd them with a sleepy drinke."— 
Speed: UUt, Great Britain, bk lx., ch. xi. 

pot' lid, s. [Eng. pot (1), and lid.] The lid 
or cover of a pot. 

potlid-valvo, s. A cap- shaped valve 
which shots down like a cover upon a port or 
the end of a pipe. 

pot man, s. [Eng. pot (1), and man.] 

* 1. A pot-companion. 

2. A servant at a public-house who cleans 
the pots, takes out beer or ale, &c. ; a potboy. 

po-too', s . [Native name.] 

Ornith. : A local name for Nyctibius jamai- 
censis, from its cry. 

pot-o-roo', s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : The same as Kanoaroo-rat (q.v.). 

Pots dam, s. [Seedef.] 

Geog. : A township in New York. 
Potsdam-sandstone, s. 

Geol. : An American sandstone of Cambrian 
age, containing Trilobites, Lingula antiqua , 
ifcc. [PROT1CHNITE3.] 

pot -sherd, * pot-shard, * pot share, 

s. [Eng. pot (1), and sherd ; A.S. sceard, from 
sceara n = to shear.] A broken piece or frag- 
ment of an earthenware pot. (Spenser : F. Q., 
Yl. i. 37.) 

pot'-Stone, s. [Eng. pot (1), s., and sfo««.] 

1. Genl. & Mining: The name given in 
Norfolk to certain large flints with a nucleus 
of chalk, found in the Upper Chalk. They 
are considered to be Ventriculites (q.v.). 

2. Min. : An impure variety of soapstone or 
compact talc (q.v.), formerly used for making 
utensils of various kinds. 

* pot-sure (s as sh\ a. [Eng. pot (1), and 
snre.] 'Perfectly sure or confident, as one 
alfected by drink ; positive, cocksure. 

pott, s. [Pot (1), II. 2.] 

pot tage (age as ig), * pot-age, s . [Fr. 

potage, from pot — a pot.] [PonmoGE.] 

1. A kind of food made of meat boiled 
(generally with vegetables) to softness in 
water. ( Cotton : Voyage to Ireland.) 

2. Oatmeal or other porridge. 

* pot -tag er (ag as ig), s. [Potager.] 

* pot-tain, s. [Pot (1), $.] Old pot-metal. 

pott-ed, pa. par. & a. [Pot (1), v .] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As udj : Put into pots ; specif., seasoned 
and preserved iu pots : as, potted bloaters. 

pot r ter (1), s. [Eng. pot (1) ; -er ; Fr. potier; 
Ir. potoir,] 

1. One who makes earthenware pots or 
croekery of any kind ; a maker of pottery. 

2. Ono who hawks crockery. (Fng. Prov .) 

3. Ono who puts meats. 

potter-carrier, «, a porringer. 

potter's clay, ». A teuaciouH clay used 
In the potteries. 

potter’s field, *. A piece of land iwod 
for burying destitute aDd unknown strangers at 
the public 
expense. 

potter’s 
lathe, s. 

[Potter's - 

WHEEL.] 

potter’s 
wheel, s. 

A horizont- 
ally revolv- 
itig disc, 
driven by u 
treadle or 
by an as- 
aistant. The 
lump of 
clay, being 
d.aeed upon 

t, Is moulded Inlo form by pressure, Iho cir- 
cular form being maintained by the passage 
of the clay between the hands, assisted by a 


piece of horn or shell, which Is called a " rib 
acting as a former, straight-edge, or scraper, 
as the case may be. 

pot ter (2), ». [Potter, r.) A alow pace or 
walk ; a saunter. 

"The run . . . degenerated Into » potter ."—Pie/d, 
Feb. 27. 1836. 

pot’ ter, v.i. & f. (A frequent, of pote = to 
push, to kick, from Wei. j>icrio = to push, to 
poke ; Oael. pul; Corn, poot ; Sw. dial. pdta-=i 
to poke with a stick ; O. Dut. potsien= to 
search one thoroughly.] [Pother, v.] 

A- Intransitive : 

1. To busy or worry one's self about triflea; 
to trifle ; to he fussy. 

2. To walk lazily pr without any definite 
purpose ; to saunter. 

" Pottering about with the rector of a parUh over 
o small glebe."— The Queen, Scjit. 26. 188S. 

* B. Trans. : To poke, to push. 

pot'-tern, a. [Eng. potter; -u.] Of or pertain- 
ing to potters or pottery. 

pottem-ore, ». (See extract.) 

" I likewise took notice of an or', which for it* apt- 
ness to vitrify, and eerve the patters to glare their 
earthen vessels, the miners c&\l pottem-ore."— Boyle: 
Work*. L 323. 

pot-ter-y, $. [Fr. poterie, from pof = a pot.] 

1 . The ware or vessels made by potters ; 
earthenware glazed and baked. 

"The eArtlienware of the Greeks aud Romans «u 
unghued, hut they covered their pottery with war, 
tallow, bitumen, and perhaps other artictes, to render 
them impervious to water, w'ine, Ac. The Rom&ut 
used moulds for ornamenting clay vessels and for 
making figures of Idols, or of limbs, plants, Ac., for 
votive ofierinus. The art of making glared pottery 
originated with the Chinese, and passed from thence 
to India, aud from thence successively to Arabia, 
Spain, Italy, Holland."— : Did. Mechanic*. 

2. A place where earthenware is manu- 
factured. 

“The potteriet of Lambeth. London, were started by 
men from Holland about 1640. The potteries «i Staf- 
fordshire soon took the preeminence. John Winlg- 
wood was horn At Burslcm, England, In 1730. and after 
a variety of experiences started a pottery on his own 
account."— Kmght : Diet. Mechanic*. 

* 3. The business of a potter. 

pottery bark, s. The hark of Licania, 
the ashes of which along the Amazon arc 
mixed with clay for pottery. 

pottery-gauge, s. A shaper or templet 
for the inside of a vessel on the wheel. It ia 
designed to finish the inside of stoneware 
smoothly and of a uniform size. 

pottery- tissue, s. A kiDd of tiss no- 
paper used to receive impressions of en- 
gravings for transference to biacuit. The 
paper is made on the Fonrdrinier inachins in 
lengths sometimes equal to 1,200 yards. 

pottery tree, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genua Licania [Pottery- 
bark] ; (2) Moquilca util is. 

pot'-ti-a, 5. (Named after J. P. Pott, of 
Brunswick.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of lhe order or 
tribe Pottiacei. Calyptcra dimidiate ; peri- 
stome simple or wanting; if present, with 
lanceolate, articulate teeth, rotlia trunaUa 
grows on mud walls. 

pfct tf a'-9C-I, pot ti a- 9 ^ fo, j. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. ;>om'(a); Lat. masc. pi. adj- suff. -arci, or 
fom. -acca-.] 

Bot. : An order or tribe of Apoenrpoua 
Mosses. Capsules straight, oval, pedunculate, 
generally without a peristome. 

pSt'-txhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Pot, v.) 

A. A B. via pr. par. jKirticip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary iMttguagc : 

1. The act of putting Into a pot or pots; os 
of meats for preservation, or plants for pro- 
pagation. 

m t \ The potting of plants la advantageous to 
seedlings, am! it also enables a certain amount 
of bot loin heat to be supplied to plnuta, besides 
making them fl. over earl v. It however eram ns 
their growth, and ultimately exhausts tho 
Soil ; tin* earth should, therefore, be ehanged 
at intervals, aud when this cannot bo duue, 
manure should bo furnished. 

* 2, The making of pottery. 

*3. Drinking. (Shakcsp. : Othello, It. 3.) 

ph = 

-bio, -dlo, Ac. — b$L doL 


boil, b 63 > ; ptfftt, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, 90 II, chorus, 9 hln, bench ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sfn, 09 ; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist. 
-Qian, -tlan = slian. -tion, -slon = shun ; -(Ion, -§ton - zliun. -clous, -tlous, -sloua — aims. 
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IT. Sugar: Tbc cleansing of sugar by 
placing it while soft in inverted conical 
moulds with a mass of saturated clay on top. 

potting-cask, s. 

Sugar: A hogshead with holes in the bottom 
into which imperfectly crystallized sugar is 
dipped in order that the molasses may drain 
from it. In each hole is placed a crushed stalk 
of cane or plantain, which reaches to the top 
of the sugar. The molasses passes off through 
the spongy stalk, leaving the sngir compara- 
tively dry and more perfectly crystallized. 

potting-housc, s. A house or shed in 
which plants are potted. 

pot' tie, * pot-el, s. [O. Fr. potel, dimlo. of 
pot ~ a pot (q.v.).] 

* 1. A liquid measure containing four pints : 
hence, a large tankard. (Cotton: The Com- 
panion). 

2. A vessel or basket for fruit, in shape a 
truncated cone, and sometimes with a semi- 
circular handle across the top. 

3. The game of Hop-Scotch. ( Prov .) 

* pottle-bellied, a. Pot-bellied. 

* pottle -deep, adv. To the bottom of 
the pottle or tankard. ( Shakesp . .* Othello, ii. S.) 

pdt'-to, s. [Native name.] 

Zonl. : The sole species of the genus Pero- 
dicticus (q.v.). It is a small nocturnal Lemur- 
oiil, from western equatorial Africa ; upper 
surface of a chestnut tint, paler beneath. 
Limbs nearly of one length, noad rounded, 
eves lateral ; index finger reduced to a tuber- 
cle. The teeth indicate a mixed diet. 

Pott’s disease, s. A disease of the verte- 
bra?. first described by Percival Pott, ao 
Englishman. 

Pott’s fracture, ». A fracture of the 
fibula. [See preceding.] 

pot'-ty, s. [Dut. potte.] Pottery. 

petty-haker, s. [Out. pottebakker.) A 
term in New York fora potter. 

# pot'-u lent, * pot-n-lent'-all, a. [Lat. 
potulentus = intoxicated, from poto = to drink.] 

1. Tipsy ; nearly intoxicated. 

2. Fit to drink ; drinkable. 

“Unto finch liquid and potulmtall meats are not 
profitable."— Venner: I'ia Recta , p. 263. 

pon\ pu\ v.t. [Pull, u.] (Scotch.) 

* pouee, s. [Pulse (1), s .] 

P^u9h, * pouche, S. [O. Fr. ponche, porhe = 
a pocket, pouch, or poke. Pouch and poke are 
doublets.] [Poke, s.j 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . ; A small bag ; a pocket, a poke. 

*• WT a brace of wild ducUes In bis pouch.’'— Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. nr, 

2. Fig. : A big belly or stomach ; a panneh. 
IL Technically: 

1. Lot. : A little sack or hag at the base of 
some petals or sepals. Example, Nigritella. 

2. Naut. : A small bulkhead or partition in 
a ship's hold, to prevent grain or other loose 
cargo from shifting. 

3. Ordn. : A cartridge-box. 

4. Zonl. : A bag. like that under the the bill 
of the Pelican, or the marsupium (q.v.) of the 
Marsupialia. 

* pouch-mouth, a. & a. 

A .ds subst. : A mouth with blubbered lips. 
Ash). 

B. -4s arfj. : Pouch-mouthed. 

••Tlieat^ri.iUMDowcA-mouf h stage- w.dlccra D’kker : 
Satiromcutix. 

* pouch-mouthcd, a. Having a poueb- 
moutli ; blubber-lipped. 

pouch-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Hollow and resembling a little double 
bag, as the spur of many Orchids. 

•poiifh, v.t. & i. [Pouch, s.] 

A Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To put into a poueh or pocket ; to pocket. 

*’In January husband that poucheth the gTutea, 

Will break up bU lay. or be sowing of otes." 

ru«er.- Husbandries. 

2. To put into the pouch or sac ; to swallow. 


3. To pout, to hang the lip. (Ainsworth.) 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To pocket ; to put up with. 

" I will pouch up no such affront.’*— Scott. (Webster.) 

2. To purse up, to pout. 

" Ho pouched bis mouth."— Richardson : Sir Charles 
Qrandisan, v. 58. 

B. Intrans. : To swallow food, a bait, Ac. 

" Another [pile el. which had run out flfteeu yards of 
line before stopping to pouch."— FieUl. Jan. 2, 1688. 

poii5h'-beU, 3. [Eng. pouch, and bell.) 

Bot.: The genus Glossucoinia. 

* pouche, s. [Pouch, s.) 

poshed, a. [Eng. pouch ; -ed. 1 Having, or 
furnished with, a pouch ; specif., furnished 
with a pouch for carrying the young, as the 
marsupials, or with clieek-pouclies. 

pouched ant-eaters, s. pi 
Zool. : The genus Myrmecobius (q.v.) 
pouched-badgers, s. pi. 

Zool. : The family Peramelidae (q.v.). 

pouched-frog, s. 

Zool. : Notolrema marsupiatum, 
pouched marmots, s. pi. 

Zool. : The genus Spermophilus. The species 
are furnished with clieek-pouehes, and are 
natives of America, the North of Europe, 
and Northern Asia. 

pouched-mice, ponche d-rats, s. pi. 

Zoo L: Th e farn i 1 y G e 0 m y i il £E (q . v.). Cal led 
also Pocket Gophers, 
pouched-rats, s. pi. [Pouched-mice.] 
pouched weasels, s. pi. 

Zool. : The genus Phascogale (q.v.). 

pouchet, s. [Pouncet.] 

pou-chohg', s. [Chin.] A kind of black tea ; 
a superior kind of souchong. 

•poilfh'-y, a. [Eng. pouch: -y.\ Like a 
pouch or bag; swollen. 

•'Such & flaccid, fl ild. pouchy carcass, I have never 
before seen. Burroughs: PepaUon, p. 217. 

* pou-der, s. & v. [Powder.] 

pou-dc-soy, s. [Paoejoy.] 

*poudre, 3 . [Fr.] Powder. (Chaucer: C. T . , 

10 , 223 .) 

* poudre - marehaat, «. Pulverized 

spices. (Chaucer.) 

pou-drette’, a. [Fr.] A manure prepared 
from dried night-soil, mixed with charcoal, 
gypsum, Ac. It is very powerful. 

*pou-drid,a. [Powdered.] 

pou -jah, s. [Puja.1 

pouk, v.t. [Poke, u.] To poke, to pluck. 

(Scotch.) 

** The weuie h»ud out thrlr fingers linghin' 

An 1 pout my hip*." 

Burns : Death ± Doctor Hornbook. 

*pouke, s. [Puck.] 

*pou-laine, s. [Fr.] 

Old Cost. : A kind of pointed 6hoe worn in 
the fifteenth century. 

* poulce, s. [Pulse (1), «.] 

* poul~da-vis, s. [Poleoavy.] 

* poul-dre, 5 . [Powder, s.] 

*poul dred, a. [Pouldre.] 

1. Beaten or redueed to powder. 

2. Variegated, spotted. 

* poul-dron, s. [Pauldhon.] 

poule, s. [Fr.] 

1. Cards : Tlie same as Pool (q.v.). 

2. One of the movements of a quadrille. 

poulp, poulpe, s. [Fr.] 

Zool. : Octopus vulgaris , the Common Oc- 
topus. 

poult, * pulte, 3. [Fr. poulet, dimin. of poule 
= a hen, from Low Lat. pnlla.) A pullet ; a 
young chieken, partridge, grouse, Ac. 

“ Turkey poultt, fre»h from th’ egg, in b»tt«r frr'd* 
King: Art of Cookery. 


*poult'-er, *pult-ar, *pult^er, s. [Eng. 

poult ; -cr.] Oua who deals in poultry; • 
poulterer. 

** It is reported besides of ft certain voulter, who had 
a secret by himself, whereby he could tell surely and 
never misse which egge would be & cock chicken, 
which a hen." — P. Holland : Plinie. bk. z., ch. Iv. 

poulter’s measure,*. Measurement bj 
the dozen. 

poul'-ter-er, s. [Eng. pvulter ; -er.) 

I. One who deals in poultry or game. 

*• We have poulterers' ware for your sweet bloodfc/*- 
Dekker: Honest Whore . pt. IL 

*1 The Poulterers are one of the London Cit J 
Companies. They were incorporated in 1504 

* 2. An officer of the king’s household wbo 
had charge of the poultry. 

poul’-ti 9 e, * pul-tesse, * pul-tls, s. [Lat. 

prdtes, nom. pi. of puls — a thick pap, cogn. 
with Gr. 7 toAto? (pottos) = porridge ; Fr. pulte.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A Boft composition, as of 
bread, meal, bran, or a mucilaginous sub- 
stance, to be applied to sores, iutlamed parts 
of the body, or the like ; a cataplasm. 

“Pultises mvd« of green berhs."— Burton : Anat. 
of Melancholy, p. 830, 

2. Pharm.: Poultices are of several kinds, 
the most important are (1) Cataplasma fermenti 
(yeast poultice), formed of yeast, flour, and 
water heated to 100° F. It is used as a stimu- 
lant and antiseptic in cases of indolent ulcers. 
(2) Cataplasma lini (linseed poultice) formed by 
mixing 4 ozs. of linseed meal with half a fluid 
oz. of olive oil, and then gradually adding 10 
fluid ozs. of boiling water. It is applied to 
inflamed and suppurating parts. Cataplasma 
sinapis (mostard poultice) made by mixing 
2 4 ozs. of linseed meal with ozs. of powdered 
mustard, and tlipn adding to them gradually 
10 fluid ozs. of boiling water. It acts jas a 
powerful rubefacient and vesicant, it relieves 
slight inflammations of serous and mucous 
BUrfaces w'hen applied to a neighbouring par?, 
as upon the chest in bronchitis and pleurisy; 
and also relieves congestion of various organs, 
by drawing the blood to the surface. 

p6ul -ti 9 e, v.t. [Poultice, s.] To apply i 
poultice to ; to cover with a poultice. 

* poul'-tive, s. [Prob. a misprint for poultice 
(q.v.).] A poultiee. 

" Poult i ves allay'd pains.*’— Tam**?*: Curoqf the Gout. 

poul -try, * pul-trie, s. [Eng. poult; -ny 
(= Fr. -erie).] [Pullet.] Domestic fowls, 
reared for the table, or for their eggs, feathers, 
&c., as dueks, geese, cocks and lipns. &c. ; 
fowls collectively. (Dryden: Cock & Fox, 703.) 

poultry- farm, s. An establishment with 
land attached, for the rearing of poultry on a 
large scale. 

poultry-house, 5. A house or shed in 
which poultry are sheltered and reared ; a 
fowl-house. 

poultry-yard, s. A yard or inclosura 
where poultry are reared. 

* poul'-ver-ain, s. [Fr. poulrcrin, from Lat. 
pul vis, genit. pulveris = dust.] A powdt-r- 
flask, hanging below the bandoleers, used by 
musketeers iu the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

*poun(l), "pownc, v.t. [A.S. p«m’an = to 
pouml.] To pound, to beat, to bruise. [Pound 
(2), v.] 

*poun (2), v.t. [Pound (1). v .] To pound, to 
impound; to confine in an inclosed space. 

’* The citizens, like pouned pikes. 

The leaders fede the great©.’* 

Warner: Albions England . bk. v.. ch. xxviL 

police (I), 3. [Fr. ponce = pumice, from Lat. 
pumicem, acc. of jmmex— pumice (q.v.) ; Sp 
ponce , pomez ; Port, pomez.) 

1. A fine powder, such as pounded gnm- 
sandarach [Callithis] and cuttle-fish bones, 
used to dry up the ink on a fresh written 
manuscript ; now superseded in this country 
by blotting paper, except in the case of parch- 
ment. 

2. Charcoal dust inclosed in some open 
stuff, as muslin, Ac., to be passed over holes 

ricked in the work, to mark the lines or 
esigns on a paper underneath. It is used by 
embroiderers to transfer patterns upon their 
stuffs; also by freseo painters, sometimes by 
engravers, and in varnishiog. 

* 3. A powder used as a medicine or cosmetic. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian, ce, oe = 6 ; ey = a ; q.u = kw. 


fete, fet, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 
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pounce-box, * pouncet box,-'. A small 
box with a . iTforatul lid, used for sprinkling 
pounce mi paper, Ac., or for holding perfumes 
for smelling. 

pounce paper, s. A tracing-paper pre- 
pared at CarNruho without oil. 

• pounce (2), s. [Pounce (2), v.) 

1. The claw or talon of a hawk or other bird 
of prey. {Spenser: F. Q I. xi. 19.) 

2. A punch or stamp. 

•' A pounce to print money with. Tudlcuia.* — 
Wit hut : //iff., p. 147. 

3. Cloth worked in eyelet-holes, 

9 p£iin9C (3), s. [Pulse (1), s.) 

p junge (1), v.t . (Pounce (1), s.] 

1. To sprinkle or rub with pounce 
sprinkle pounce on. 

2. To powder. 

“Long plTe-nlnAtf. pou hired. pounced halre." — 

Prynne : I liittrio-Mailix, vi. 5. 

poihujo (2), • pouns en, v.i. A t. [O. Fr. 

• pnuctr =. to pierce : cf. Sp. punchar = to 
prick, to punch ; puneha = a thorn. ^ From 
Lat. pundits, pa. par. of puugo — to prick.] 

A- Intruns. : To fall npon and seize any- 
thing in, or as in, the claws or talons ; to dart 
or dash. (Followed bv on or npon.) 

“Fo when a falcon *ktm* the airy way w 

FIool* from the cloud* and ;««»<■« on Ms prey. 

Whitehead: The Gymnariad, bk. UL 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To seize in the talons or claws. Snid of a 
bird of prey. (Coieper; Table Tulk, 553.) 

2. To prii k ; to make holes in ; to perforate ; 
to work in eyelet-liolcs. 

“The traoTifr was . . . pounced and aette with 
sutickc woorKe." — Hall : Henry 17//. (an. 22). 

1 potted, a. [Eng pounc(0 (2), a. ; -ed.) 

1. Furnished with talous or clawa. ( Thomr 
son : Spring, TfiO.) 

2. Worked in eyelet holes ; ornamented with 
a continuous series of holes over the whole 
surface. 

* poTln'^cr, s. (Eng. pounce) (2), v. ; -er.) 
One \.ho or that which pierces or perforates; 
spe-if., an instrument for making eyelet-holes 
In clothes ; a bodkin. 

» poiin' ^ct, s. (Fr. poncs'U , from *poncer = 
to pounce.] A pounce- box. 

* pounce t-box, s. A pounce-box (q.v.). 

“And, *tw»xt M* finger and hln thumh, he held 
A pouncet-box." Shaketp. : l Henry IV., i. S. 

p^n9'-Ing, pr. par. A s. [Pounce (2), v.) 

A. ^1$ pr. par. ; (Sec the verb). 

* B. Assnhst. ( VI .) : Holes stamped in dress, 
by way of ornament. 

pouncing machine, s. 

J{(tt-makinn : A machine for raising s nap 
upon hat-bodies by a grinding actiou, 

poilnd (IX * pund, s. (A.S. pund (*. & pl.\ 
from 1 JiU poudo = a pound ; prop. ail adverb 
— by weight, and allied toJv>«d«s = a weight, 
from pernio = to weigh ; ban., Sw., & lcel. 
pund; tier, p/untl] 

1, A unite? weight. Pounds are of different 
!dnda, ns pounds Troy (containing 12 ounces), 
pounds Avoirdupois (containing lOoutices). tea. 
A cubic inch of distilled water, at G2’ Fahr., 
the barometer being SO inches, weighs 252 458 
Troy grains, and the Troy pound Is equal to 
5700 of these grains. The Avoirdupois pound 
is equal to 7000 Troy grains, so that the 'Iroy 
pound la to the Avoirdupois, os 141 to 175. 

2. The principal English coin of account, 
and corresponding to the “coin of circula- 
tion" eaHcd a sovereign (q.v.). It is divided 
into 20 shilling!! or 240 pence, sn l weighs 
123-27 147 Trov grains (7*98805 grammes), as de- 
termined by the Mint regulation, in virtue of 
which a mass of gold weighing 401ba. Troy is 
coined Into 1,809 sovereigns. The name is de- 
rived from the fact that In the time of the Con- 
queror, one Tower pound of silver was coined 
Into 240 silver pence ; whence the Tower 
pennyweight was really and truly the weight 
of a j>cnny. 

*J The pound Scots was equal fo the twelfth 
of a pound sterling, that Is is. 8d. ; it was also 
divided into twenty shillings, each worth one 
penny English. 

pound calco, s. A rich aweet enka, eo 
called from its being made of n mumd, nr equal 
quantities, of the several ingredients used 


pound-foolish, s. I Penny-wise.) 

• pound -melo, adv. [A.S.] By the 
pound ; per pound. 

• pound pear, s. An old name for the 
Bon Chretien pear. 

pound rate. s. A rate, assessment, or 
pay incut at a certain rate for each pound. 

pound (2), * pond, s. [A.S. pund = an In- 
closure; pyndun — to shut up in a pound! 
forpyndaii = to shut in, to repress ; I cel. jrynda 
= t<! shut in, to torment ; O. II. G<*r. pi null 
= an inclosnre ; lr. pont = a pound, a pond.] 
(Pinfold, Pond.] 

1, Ord. Kang.: An inclnsnre, erected by 
authority, In which cattle or other heists 
found straying are impounded or con lined ; a 
pinfold. 

“ Whrn tli e distress 1* taken. the thing* distrained 
must In the tir>.t pUcs be carried to some poiyul. iui 1 
there Impounded by the taker. A pound Out rent I. 
which signifies any enclosure. Is either pound oveit, 
that Is. oi>on overhead ; or pound-covert, that Is. close. 
No distress of cattle can be driven out ot the hundred 
where it Is taken, unless to a pound-overt within the 
same shire, ami within three miles of the place where 
It was taken ."— Blacks me . Comment, bk. lii.. ch. I. 

2. Hydr.-eng. : Tho level apace of a canal 
between locks. 

• Pound of land: 

Law: An uncertain quantity of land, said 
lo be about 52 acres. (I FA art on.) 

pound breach, S. [A.S. pund-brerhe.) 
The forcible removal of cattle, Ac., from a 
pound in which they have been impounded. 

-In the case of a distress, the goods arc from the 
first taking in the custody of the law. and the taking 
them buck by f'-rce is denominated nreacous. for which 
the distrainor has a remedy in damages, either by an 
iictK.ii for the rus ue, in caw they were going to the 
.*>ntid. or by *n action for the pound-breach, iu evse 
they were Actually impounded/ - — £l*ckitonc / Venn - 
mem.. bk- U)«, ch. 6* 

pound covert, s. [Pound (2), s .] 
pound -Keeper, s. One who has the care 
or charge of a pound ; a pinner. 

I>o und -overt, s. [Pound (2), 5 .) 

poitnd (1), * pownd, v.t. A l. (Prop, poun, 
tl.e d being excrescent, as iu sound, round, v.] 
[Poun (l).J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To beal ; to strike with some heavy in- 
strument, and with repeated blows, so as to 
bruise or niRke an impression, 

••Then founded to death with tho cannon ball."— 
Dnity Telegraph, NoV. 6. 1S85. 

2. To bruise or break up into fine particles 
with a pestle or other heavy instrument ; to 
comminute, to pulverise. 

“This p.Hjr people being deprived of auntenanco . . . 
bmn to poututu vcninious hcrl> like unto •mallage, 
aud poysuned theiuselvc*.' - — forth : Plutarch, p. 9ilJ. 

3. To intlict heavily. (Spemigr.- F. Q- t lV- 
iv. 31.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To beat, to strike. 

2. To keep moving steadily with noise ; to 
plod. 

"P»undlttff along a dusty high-road.’*— Da lly Tele- 
graph, OcL 3, 18a5. 

• po^nd (2), v.t. [Pound (1), s.) To wager. 

{Slang.) 

*’111 pound It that you lianV — IHckeru: Oliver 
Tvitt, ch. xxxl*. 

poklnd (3), v.t. (Pound (2), #.) 

1. To shut up or coniine in, or os In, a pound ; 
to impound. 

“ Now, Fir, go and snr>'ey my field* ; 

If yon find any e ittle in the com. . ^ . 

To pound with them." The Pindar of Wn\e field, 

2. To place or set in a field, from which one 
cannot get out, owing to the height or other 
dim. nltica of the fences. ( Hunting slang.) 

“ AiiV fonre which would he likely to /wmnd or to 
give a lull to hU rival.**— Dally Telegraph, Oct. 27, 1885. 

• 3. To confine. 

" Till* win the civil and natural h.vhlt of that prince ; 
and m»r* might txj *at-l If I wore not /miniW wlthlu 
an cpUtlc.*’— Wottonianee, p. 246. 

p<Ji\nd -as:o (I), * pimd -aco (ago »a Ig), i. 
[Pound (1), s.] 

I, Ord, Jjang. : A deduct loti from n ponnd ; 
a mini paid f»»r each pound ; ft sum or rate per 
pound ; a commission paid or deducted ou 
each pound. 

A vary small poundage on tho long compound 
•dt ft tin* thirty plecoa of •llvor."— Uurke: On the 


tnM . 

French involution. 

^1. Technically: 

*.l. Eng.: Pi.yniont 


charged or iu4i»c«scd 


bv the weight of a commodity. Generally 
used ir, combination with tonnage (more pro- 
perly, tunnagr), that ie, an impost on every 
tun of wine imported into or exported from 
England, the poundage bi*ing a doty on mer- 
chandise imported or exported. The tonnage 
was ultimately fixed at 3s., the poundage at 5 
per ceut. 

“They shall or mayshippe for those part* [mcrctmn- 
disc) accord m t; to the true rates of tliee Unto mv.pond 
age, or sub. Idles."— Uackluyt : Voyages, 11. 2V&. 

2. English Law : 

* (1) An allowance made to the sheriff npon 
the amount levied under a writ of copiasod sat- 
isfacirivlum. It was abolished by the statute 
5 & i$ Victoria, c. 98. 

(2) An allowance made to the aheriff upon 
the amount levied under a writ of fieri facias. 
If the amount levied is £100 or under, the 
poundage is one shilling in the pound, if 
above it 100, sixpence til the pound. 

povtnd -age (ago as ig) (2). s. (Pound, (2), t>.] 

1. Confinement iu a pound. 

2. The charge made upon owuers of cattle 
impounded for straying. 

* poiind'-age (age as ig), v.t. [Pound- 
age ( 1), s.] fo collect, as poundage ; to assess 
or rate by poundage. 

What pnam-s through the cu»t<iin-hou*e of certain 
publican*, that have the touua^fiiK and P'.undagmg ot 
all lroa-»pukeu truth.”— Milton : Areopagdie^u 

pound al, s. (Eng. pound (1), a. ; -al .) 
Physics: (Sec extract). 

“The Brltfvh unit nf t.rcelthat force **hlch, aetlnf 
on a p'liinil.iiuuw for one second, produces an acis-lera- 
tion of one Imd oer second) is ouo poundal. —A. 
Dauivtl : Frin. o/ PhyHct, p. 19. 

polind'-cr (1), s. [Eng. pound (1), s. ; -rr.) A 
jierson or thing, so called with reference to a 
certain number nf pounds in value, weight, 
capacity, Ac. The term is cominoiily apj’lied 
to ]iieces of ordnance in combination with ft 
number to denote the weight of the shot 
they carry : as, a Si-pounder, i.e., a gun carry- 
ing u Ot lb. shot. The term ten-ponmbr was 
formerly npplied in Engli-d) politics, to 
th-ise parliamentary electors in cities or 
boroughs who paid £10 a year in rent. 

•• a 21b*. block luw of Grccnwuiul Like -will sliO*» 
more spent than a ton -pounder found under* tropical 
Bull." — Field, L>«C. C, 15*4. 

polind cr (2). *. [Gng. pow ’ (i), v. ; -<r r.] 
Une who or that which pounds ; s]u*cif. , a 
pestle, a beater in a fulling-mill, a stamp m nil 
oie-mill, Ac. 

p<JTtnd -er (3), s. [Eng. pound (2), v. ; -*r.) 
The keeper of a pound. 

* poTind'-er (1>, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. 
the same as pounder (1), from the size and 
weight.] A large variety of pear; prob. the 
same as Touno-pear (q.v.). 

•• Unliko are bcrpuuot* and pounder pear*." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Ucoryl c 11. I2T. 

poTind -ing, pr. jxir. A s. [Pound (1), r.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Assubst. : The act of beating to powder ; 
s powdered or pounded substance. 

"Covered with the poundlrm ot tliw rocU’- 
Blackie : I.aytof Highlands & /<f<in/i, p. xvllL 

* poiin' drel, s. [A.S.) A head. 

** Glad they had ’scap'd and sav'd ! heir poundrelsfi 
Cotton : ll’ertj |l*34l. J». 11 

* poiln‘ son, •pnn-soun. "pun sottno, «. 

|(). Fr. jKtinsnn; Fr. poingon = ft punch.] A 
bodkin, a dagger. 

“ Slay no with puntoutM rycht to thedd." 

Burloire Drues. L ML 

* piSlln'-soncd, a. [Eng. tnunMn ; <d.) Or- 
namented with d igs or holes. 

•■ i f ,nnttoi>ed and da^^ed clwlhyuge." — Ch ixicerS 
Far ton's Tale, 

ptfUnx-Ji, *. [A local Indian name.) 

Min. : The same ns Borax (q.v.X 

POU part’ ( t silent), s. [From Franco!* Pna- 
p'lrl, a French anatomist (UM1-17U9), v* li® 
described It.] (See compound.) 

Poupart’s ligament, *. 

Annt : A ligament affording inserllon to the 

cremaster muscle of tlie abdomen. Its lower 
fibres, closely aggregated, constitute a bnud 
land from the anterior superior iliac spine to 
the aj’ino of the pubia. 

* poupo, v.i. [From the noutid.) To uiako a 
muse with a horn, (t’ftnijorr: C. T., 17,039.) 


boll ; IxSTit, 5<W.-1 ; cat, ccU, cboniR, ^hin, bough ; go. fccm : thin, this ; nln. aa ; cxi»oot, Xonophon, -lag. 

-ciL, -tlan = than, -tlon, -cion = ebun ; -{Ion. -glon = zhixu. -olons. Uot«. -oloun - «Un«. -bio. -Ulo. io - b?l. 
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poupe— powder 


•poupe, s. [Fr. poupie .] A puppet a doll. 
( Palsgrave .) 

pou-pe-ton, s. [Fr. poup£e = & dok, a pup* 
pet, from Lat. pupa — a girl, a doll.] 

* I. A puppet, a little baby. 

2. Hashed meat. 

1 pon-pies, s. [Fr. poupiettes.] A dish made 
of veal steaks and slices of bacon. 

pour, * power, v.t. & i. [Prob. of Celtic 
origin; cf, Wei. bwrw = to cast, to throw, to 
rain ; bwrw gwlaw — to cast rain, to rain ; lr. 
purraim — tf) push, to jerk; GaeL purr — to 
push, to drive.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To cause to flow, as a liquid or substance 
consisting of fine or minute particles, into or 
out of a vessel : as, To pour water out of a 
Jug. to pour out sand, &c. 

2. To discharge ; to drop, as rain. 

"This day will pour down. 

If I coojectnre aught, on drizzling shower." 

Milton : P. L..v L 544. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To send out or emit in a stream or constant 
flow ; to send out in profusion or great n umbers. 

" Londoo doth pour out her citizens." 

Shakesp. : Henry r„ r. (Chorus.) 

2. To alied ; to cause to be shed. 

"The Bahylonlan, Assyrian. Medean, Persian mon. 
archies must have poured out seas of blood in their 
formation."— Burke : Vindication of Sat, Society, 

3. To throw or cast with force. 

" Now will I shortly j*mr out my fury opon thee.*— 
Ezekiel viL 8. 

4. To produce and make known ; to publish. 

M Our poet* and orators poured forth their wonders 
Upon the world.”— Goldsmith : The Bee. No. 5. 

5. To give vent to, as under the influence of 
Strong feeling. 

" Pour ont your hearts before him ." — Pzalm IxiL K 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To stream ; to flow, fall, or issue 
In n continuous stream or current. 

"Thromrh the pouring and pitiless rain."— Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 14. 1885. 

2. Fig. : To rush in great numbers or in a 
constant stream. (Gay : Trivia , iii. 87.) 

’'jour, 5. [Pour, v.] A heavy fall of rain ; a 
downpour. 

■* lie rode home ten miles In a pour of rain."— Miss 
Perrier: Destiny, ch. ix. 

* pour-chace, v.t. [Purcrase, v.] 

•pour-chas, * pour -chase, «. [Pur- 

chase, s .] 

* poure, a. [Poor.] 

* poure, v.i. [Pore, v .] 

pour er, s. [Eng. pour , v. ; -er.] One who 
or that which pours. 

peur'-ie. s. [Pour, ».] (Scotch.) 

1. A small quantity of any liquid. 

2. A vessel for holding beer, or other liquids 
with a spout for pouring; a decanter, as dis- 
tinguished from a mug; a ewer. 

* pour-ish, v.t. [Poverish.J 

* pour-lieu, *. [Purlieu.] 

pou-rou -ma, s. [Caribbean name.] 

Bot. : A genus of Artocarpaceje. Tropical 
American trees. The fruit of Pouroumabicolor 
Is sub-acid, and, according to Martius, is 
worth cultivation, though mucilaginous. 

p6ur-par'-ler (final r silent), s. [Fr ] Pre- 
liminary negotiations between ministers of 
different states. 

•'Confidential pourparlers In regard to the Bul- 
garian question."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29. 1885. 

?our par-ty, s. [Fr., from pour = for, and 
parti — a part, a party.] 

Low : The division among partners of lands 
which were formerly held in common. 

pour-par-ty, v.t. [Pourpartv, s.] 

Law : To divide the lands which fall to par- 
ceners. (Wharton.) 

* pour -point, s. [Fr., from pour = for, and 
poindre (Lat. pungo) — to prick.] 

Old Cost. : The close-fitting, quilted doublet 
Commonly worn by soldiers and civilians in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; a 


gambeson. It continued to be worn as late 
aa the time of Charles 11. Its invention is 
ascribed to the Crusaders, by whom it was 
adopted as a substitute for heavy armour. 

* pour-pres -ture, s. [0. Fr. pourprendre 
= to seize, to ‘surround; pourprisure — an 
inclosure.] 

Law : A wrongful inclosure of, or encroach- 
ment on, the property of another. 

pour-prite, s. [Fr. pourpr(t) = purple ; snff. 
-£&•.] 

Chem. : A dark -red colouring matter con- 
tained in the sediment of old wines. It is 
insoluble in water and in ether, soluble in 150 
parts of alcohol of 80 per cent., less soluble 
in absolute alcohol, but very soluble in strong 
sulphuric acid, from which it is precipitated 
on the addition of water. 

* pour-sui-vant, s. [Pursuivant.1 

* pour-tTai-ture, s. [Portraiture.] 

* pour-tray, v.t. [Portray.] 

* pour-vey-ance, s. [Purveyance.] 

* poushe, s. [Fr. poche.] A pimple, a pustule, 
a push. 

*• Some tymo blacke poushe* or boyle* with inflame 
tlon."— Elyot : Cartel of Belth, bk. lu., ch. vii. 

pouss, pouse, poos, s. [A corrupt, of push 
(q. v.).] To push. (.Scoff : Old Mortality, ch. xiv l 

pouss, pouse, s. [Pouss, v .] A push. (Scofcft. 

* poussc, s. [A corrupt, of Pulse (2), s.i 
Pulse, pease. 

pousse-cA fe\ s. [Fr.] A stimulating drink 
composed of brandy or cordials, or a mixture 
of the same, generally served at dinner after 
the coffee. 

pous-sette, s. [Fr.] A figure, or part of a 
figure, in a country dance. 

pous-sette', v.i. [Poussette, a.] To swing 
round in couples, as in a country dance. 

" Dance, Regan, dance, with Cordelia and Goneril, 

Down the middle, up again, pouuette. and cross. " 

J. & 11. Smith: Punch * Apotheosis. 

pous’-sic, s. [Pussy.] A cat, a hare. (Scotch.) 

pous-te, * pous tee, s. [O. Fr. poeste y from 
Lat. potesb 'ton, accus. of potest as = power.] 
Power, might. 

poilt (1), s. [A corrupt, of poult (q.v.).] 

1. A young fowl, a chicken ; a young par- 
tridge or moor-fowl. 

"Of wild hirds. Cornwall hath quail, word-dove, 
heath-cork, and pout." — Came: Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A child. (Scotch.) 

pout (2), poxfc’t, &. [Pout (2), r.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A protrusion of the lips In 
sullenness ; a fit of sullenness. 

" A frown. a pouf, a tear, a kiss.* 

Lloyd : A f amiliar Epistle toJ.B, Esq. 

2. Ichthy. : [Bib, s., 2]. 

pout-net. s. A plout-net (q.v.). 

poilt (1), v.i. [Pout (1), s.] To shoot at young 
grouse or partridges. (Scotch.) 

"Something that will keep the Captaio wi* ns 
amaist as weel as toe pouting."— Scott : Antiquary, 
ch. xlilL 

poult (2), v.i. & t . [Of Celtic origin ; cf. Wei. 
pwdu — to pout, to be sullen ; Fr. bonder = 
to pout ; Wei. poten — a paunch ; potenu = to 
form a paunch.] 

A. Intransitive : 

]. To thrust out the lips in sullenness, dis- 
pleasure, cr contempt ; to be or look sullen. 

"Now with a sudden pouting gloom 
She seems to darken all the room. - * 

Swift : A Sew Simile for the Ladies. 

2. To shoot or atick out; to be protruded 
or prominent. 

” Hls pouting cheek* puft up above his hrow.* 

Bp. Ball : Satires, t. L 

B. Trans. : To thrust out, to protrude. 

" He clapped his hands and pouted out hls tongue." 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept 24, 1886. 

p<5ut er (I), s. [Eng. pout (1), v.i One who 
ahoots at young grouse or partridges. (Scofc/i.) 

poult -er (2), s. [Eng. pout (2), v. -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who pouts ; a aullen 
person. 


2. Ornith. : A variety of pigeon, so called 
from its inflated breast. 

" Pouters look well strutting 
along the eaves.”— Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. IT, 1885. 

ptfil'-ther^ poii thered, 
pou'-ther-y, &c. [Pow- 
der, &*c.] (Scofc/i.) 

penit'-irig, pr. par. f a., & 
s. [Pout (2), v.] 

A. «fe B. As pr. par. <£ 
particip. adj . : (See the 
verb). 

C. As subst. : A pout; a pouilr. 
fit of sulleuness. 

"After a little complaining and pouting, Mary o! 
Modeua would be equally Bubmis«lve.“— Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. vL 

pout Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pouting ; -/y.] In 
a pouting or sullen manner ; with a pout. 

pou zol -zl-a, s. [Named after P. M. ds 
Pouzolz, a botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Urticacese. Pouzolda 
viminea is a Himalayan shrub or small tree, 
the bark of which is made into ropes. 

* pov er-ish, v.t. [Impoverish.] To im- 
poverish, to pauperize. 

"No violent show’r 

Poverisht the land." Sylvester , Eden, 156. 

pov'-er ty, * pov-er-te, s. [O. Fr. poverty 
povrete (Fr. paui'rcte), from Lat. paupertatem, 
accus. of pni/;)crf<is= poverty, from pniper 
(Fr. pauvre ; O. Fr. povre) = poor; 0. bp. 
pobredcul; Ital. povertd.] 

1, The quality or state of being poor, needy, 
or indigent ; neediness, indigence ; need, 
want, or scarcity of means of subsistence ; 
poor or needy circumstances or position. 

"But men endu’d with these have oft attain’d 

Id lowest poverty to highest deeds.” 

Milton : P. R.. Ii. 4SA 

2. The quality or state of being deficient in 
all or any of those qualities or properties 
which make any thing desirable or excellent; 

(1) Poorness, barrenness; want of fertility : 
as, the poverty of a soil. 

(2) Absence of life, spirit, or sentiment; 
barrenness of sentiment ; jej oneness. 

(3) Want or meagreness of words or modes 
of expression : as, poverty of language. 

poverty-struck, poverty-stricken, 

a. Reduced to, or having the appearance oi, a 
state of poverty. 

* pow, interj . [See def.] An exclamation of 
contempt ; pooh. 

"True? pow, wow," — Shakes p. : Coriolanus, iL L 

pf^ (1), ff. [A corrupt, of poll (q.v.).] Tha 
head, the poll. (Scotch.) 

•• He wagged his gray pow in a mysterious manner.* 
— Field, Dec. 19. 185a. 

p<5^r (2), 5. [See def.] A corruption of pool 
(q.v.). (Scotch.) 

po^r'-an, s. [Pollan.] 

* p<ffr'-der (1), s. [Prob. a variant of pother 
(q.v.).] Violence, tumult, pother. 

po^r'-dcr (2), * pou-der, • pou -dir, 

* pou - dre, * pol - dre, * poul - dcr, 

* poul-dre, * pow-dir, * pow-dre, s. 

[Fr. pond re = powder ; O. Fr. pouldre, poldrr , 
puldre, for pulre, from Lat. pvlverem, accus. 
of puh'is = dust ; allied to pollen = fine meal ; 
palra = chaff ; Ital. polvere, polve ; Sp. polvo t 
polvora.] 

1. Gen. : Any dry comminuted snbstance ;any 
substance consisting of fine particles, whether 
natural or artificial ; dust ; tine particles. 

’’ The calf which they had made, he burnt in the flre^ 
aad ground it to powder."— Ezodut xxxii. 20. 

II. Specifically: 

L The same as Gunpowder (q.v.). 

"A» when a spark 

Lights on a heap ol nitrous rxncder* 

Milton P. L., iv 815. 

2. A finely scented powder of flour or starch 
nsed for sprinkling the hair of the head. 

3. A medicine administered in the form of a 
powder. 

TI Powder and shot: The cost, effort, or 
labour necessary to obtain a result. Generally 
used in the phrase *’ worth powder and shot," 
i.e.y worth the trouble or cost. 

powder-box, s. A box in which hair- 
powder is kept. 


©to, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, p6t, 
or, wore, w<?l£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », co = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw, 
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powder-cart, s. A cart used for the 
carnage «f powder and shot for artillery. 

powdcr-chcst, s. 

Nautical: A form of grenade consisting of 
a bo* charged with powder, old nails, &c., to 
be hurled at hoarders. 

powder down, s. 

Omitk. : The English rendering of Puder- 
dunen (or Staabdunen), a term introduced by 
Nitzscb ( Pterylographie , ch. vii.) to denote a 
whit© or bluish dust given off by powder- 
down feathers, lie considers this powder- 
down to be the dry residue of the fluid from 
which these feathers are formed ; but Dr. 
Bclatcr (his English editor) suggests that it 
“may be produced by the crumbling of the 
membrane which intervenes between the fea- 
ther and the matrix, and which is dried and 
thrown otr in proportion as the latter becomes 
enlarged.” 

Powder-down feathers : 

Ornith. : Feathers depositing powder-down 
(q.v.). 

" 1 11 Crijpfmriu rariegatu* tho powder-down feather* 
art intruded amoiiR the lateral feathers of the giv.it 
M'idle of the spinal tract .”— .Vitach Fterylography 
(ed. Sc later), p. U8. 

Powder-down patches , Pozerfer-dottni tracts ; 
Ornith. : Patches or tracts nn the skin of 
certain birds covered with powder-down fea- 
thers (q.v.). Nitzsch found them on birds 
belonging to the Acci pitres, Passerimc, Gal- 
lime, ami Grallm. They have since been 
found on Leptosoma, a Picarian genus. 

"This hiu led me to Ihe dUcovcry of two remarkable 
powder-down patchet. /‘roc. Xool. Hoc.. 1801, p. 131. 

powder flask, 5. A pouch or metallic 
case for holding gunpowder, and having a 
Charging-nozzle at the end. 

powder horn, s. A horn fitted to hold 
powder and used as a powder-flask. 

powdor-hose, s. 

Masting: A tube of strong linen, about an 
Inch in diameter, filled with powder, and used 
In firing military mines. 

powder-magazine, 5. A building or 
place where gunpowder is stored ; usually a 
Domb- and fire-proof building in a fort, &c. 

powder mill, $. Works in which the 
mateiials lor gunpowder are prepared and com- 
pounded and the powder grained and faced. 

powder-mine, s. A mine or excavation 
in which gunpowder is placed for the purpose 
of blasting rocks, &c. [Mink, s., II.J 

powder -mixer, s. A pharmaceutical 
device for intimately mixing various powders. 

powder-monkey, s. A boy formerly 
employed on board ships of war to carry 
gunpowder from tho magazine to the gun ; a 
chip's boy, 

" KUan Rowan hat I him plae<Ml os cabin-boy. or pow- 
der-monkey. on l>ot»r<J an armed aloop.” — .Scott Ouy 
Mannerinj. cli, III. 

po\* der-procoss. s. 

Phot.: A photographic printing process, 
depending upon the inability of certain or- 
ganic bodies to absorb moist ure after exposure 
to light in the presence of nn alkaline bi- 
chromate. Plates are coated with a mixture 
of cither dextrine or gum arabic, with sugar, 
glycerine, bichromate of potassium or ammo- 
nium and water, and exposed under a positive 
While quite dry and warm. They arc de- 
veloped by brushing over them plumbago 
or other substance, in an Impalpable powder, 
which only adheres to those parts which have 
fcbBorbcd moisture from the atmosphere. 

powdor puff, s. A ball of light feathers 
or down used for powdering tho hair or skin. 

powder-room, s. 

Nant.: The apartment in a ship where 
powder Is kept. 

’ptfaV dor (1), v.t. [Powder (1), *.J To fall 

or come down violently. 

" Whilst twoc«mjiiMii< n* wer© d Imputing It At *wortV* 
point, iluwn comp* a k ili* powdering U|»oii thorn, and 
ffobtat* U|> both."— L'Kitranye : Fables. 

pdw dcr (2), * pol-dro, * poul dcr, 

• pou dcr, V. t. £ i. [Powdeh (2), s.j 
A. Transitive : 

1, To reduce to a powder ; to pulverize ; to 
comminute ; to grind or pound Into a powder. 
".And. wero not bevi-nly rtaco that did him til©***, 
lie hud been pouldred *11, a* thin iw fl>>**rc." 

Sp enter . F. V„ I. vlL 11 


2. To sprinkle with, or as with, powder : as, 
To powder the hair, To powder the face. 

3. To sprinkle with salt, as meat ; to corn. 

" Flp*h *nd fyihe powdred Is than bolter than lu 
•otner."— Sir T. Klyot : Cattle of licit h, bit. ii.. cb. xxlv. 
* 4. To scatter, to strew, to sprinkle. 

"Some thither brought to fatten. 
With vlllagea Aruougst oil powthcred here a ml there.*' 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 18. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become like powder or dust ; to fall 
or be reduced to powder. 

2. To powder the hair; to use powder on 
the bair or skin. 

ptfw'-dcred, * pou-drid, ‘ pow - dred, 

pa. par. {c u. [Powder (2), v.\ 

A. As pa. par. : (Bee the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Reduced to a powder. 

2. Sprinkled with powder. 

3. Corned or salted, as meat. 

4. Mixed with salt : as, pmodered butter. 

*5. Sprinkled over; strewed. (Afikoit; 

P. L., vii. 5b.) 

II. Her. : The same as Seme (q.v.). 

"A grvte here And frryfon holding a ragidd staff©, 
poudnd. lull of r.igcrid stave* (Henry VI.)." — Walpole: 
Anecdote* of Fainting, voL 1.. ch. IL 

powdered-quaker, s. 

Entom. : A British night moth, Tccniocam})a 
gracilis, 

powdered wainscot, s. 

Entom. : A British night mnth,6*i?nyra venosa. 

po\W-der-ihg, * poul-der-ing, pr. par. 
it s. [Pow per (2), lb] 

A. pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1. The act of reducing to or sprinkling with 
powder. 

2. A general term for any device used in 
filling up vacant spaces in carved work. 

** Me re triclou* painting*, fruiting*, poulderlng*. At. 
tyring* mid the like." — Frynne : l Ilutrio-Mattix, vl. 1. 

* powdering tub, $. 

1. A tub or vessel in which meat is corned 
or salted. 

2. A heated tub in which an infected lecher 
was subjected to sweating as a cure. 

** From the powd‘rinj-tub of Infamy 
Fetch furth the lazar kit© Doll Tearsheet.** 

Shakesp. : Henry ) r ., IL L 

ptfxk-'-der-jf, * pow -dry, a. [Eng. powder 

(2), s. ; -y ; Fr. poudreux.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Resembling powder; consisting of powder, 
or a substance like powder. 

" Her feet disperse the powilery snow." 

\\ onUworth: Lucy Gray 

2. Sprinkled or covered with powder; full 
of powder. 

3. Friable, loose, not compact. 

" A hrowu jmtedry spar which hold# Iron 1* found 
amongst tho Iron ore," — Woodward : On Fouilt. 

II. Bot. : Covered with a fine bloom or 
powdery matter; pulverulent; as the leaves 
of Primulu farinosa. 

pdw'-diko, s. [Scotch po\o = pool, and Eng. 
dilce.] A marsh or fen dike. 

" To cut down or de»troy tho powdike. In tho fen* of 
Norfolk."— Dlackttonc • Comment., bk. iv ch. 17. 

p6V cr, ’po cr, 'pou-er, *pow cro,t 

[O. Fr. pner, povir , j/ovoir (Fr. pouvoir), fur 
potcr , friim Low Lat. pofeo = to be able. f*»r 
Lat. possum, from pntis — able, and sum — to 
be ; Hal. potcre ; Sp. £ Port. poder.\ 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Ability to act, regarded as latent nr in- 
herent ; the faculty of doing or performing 
something ; capability of action or of produc- 
ing an c fleet, whether physical or moral ; 
capacity for action or performance; might 

" I huv© tin jwtper to *|x'nk, sir." 

Shakrjrp. : Henry Cl//., 111. 1 

2. Ability, regarded as put forth or exerted ; 
energy, strrngih, or force displayed or mani- 
fested by results : as, the pnwer exerted by a 
aleam-englno, 

3. Natural strength nr might ; animal 
strength nr force : os, the jxiwcr of the arm to 
raise a weight. 

4. Capacity of undergoing or suffering; fit- 
ness to be acted upon ; susceptibility. Called 
also passive power. 


5. Mental or moral ability to act; faculty 
of the mind as manifested by a particular 
operation. 

" Th*t wl»« one* cannot Ie*rn. 

With mil tholr boAstfd poteen 

Counter Joy in Martyrdom. 

6. Capability ; ability, natural or moral : a*, 
the pou'ers of the English language. 

7. Influence, prevalence; capability of In- 
fluencing or affecting. 

" The • wee t twicer of inuile." 

Shnkeip. : Merchant of Venice, r. 

8. The employment or exercise of strength, 
authority, control, or influence among men ; 
dominion, authority, away ; the right oi 
governing, ruling, or controlling; government. 

'* For y sin a mrin ord**yn«d undir power, aud Iiavo 
kuyghtis umlir me.' — Wyattfe : Luke vlil. 

9. Legal authority or warrant . as, An am- 
bassador invested with full pourra to nego- 
tiate a treaty. 

10. One who or that which exercises or 
possesses authority or control ; a sovereign, a 
potentate, an authority ; a person or body in- 
vested with authority or control. 

11. A nation or country considered with re- 
gard to its strength of armament, extent of 
territory, influence, Ac. 

" France was now. beyond All doubt, the greateit 
power in Korop ©." — Macttuiny : Ih*t. Kng., cli. il. 

12. A supernatural or superhuman atD-nt or 
being supposed to have authority, control, or 
sway over some part of creation ; ft divinity, a 
spirit : as, the powers of darkness. 

* 13. A naval or military force ; an army, a 
host. 

“The erle Jon of Rurmy com with pretc poww-c." 

Robert de Lirumte, p. SOL 

14. A great number or quantity. (Cotlvq.) 

" I Am providing a power of pretty thing* Lr her.*— 
Ricfiurdion : Pamela. 11. 889. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arith. r£ Alg. : The product arising from 
the multiplication of a quantity or number 
into itself. The first power of any quantity 
or number is the quantity or number itself ; 
the second power is the square or product of 
the quantity nr number multiplied by itself ; 
the third power is the cube or product of the 
square of the quantity or number multiplied 
by the original quantity or number ; this again 
multiplied by the original quantity or number 
is the fourth power. Thus the powers of a, 
are a (or a 1 ), a 2 , a 3 , n\ that is a x 1, a x a 
fa 2 ), a 2 x a (a 5 ), &c. The figures 2 . \ *, Ac., 
denoting the powers of the quantities, nrc 
called exponents or indices. Rowers which have 
fractional and negative indices, as o - t, a - », 
o- 2 , &e., are ten ucd fractional and negative 
powers respectively. 

2. Mechanics: 

(1) That which produces motion or force; 
that which communicates motion to bodies, 
changes the motion of bodies, or prevents the 
motion of bodies ; a mechanical ageut or 
power. [Mechanical- powers.] 

(2) The moving force applied to overcome 
some force or resistance, to raise a weight, or 
produce other required cllcct ; air, water, steam, 
and animal strength lire employed as powers. 

(3) The mechanical effect or advantage 

{ >rodticed by n machine. Thus in the 
ever the mechanical advantage is the ratio 
of the weight to the moving force when in 
equilibrium ; thus if a power of 21bs. sus- 
tains a weight of 30)bs., the mechanical ad- 
vantage is 30 divided by 2 — 15. 

(4) Force or effect, considered as resulting 
from the action of a machine. 

3. law: 

(1) A term employed to den. tea reservation 
to either party in a covenant enabling him todo 
certain uels regarding the properly conveyed. 

(2) An authority given by one party to 
another to a» t for him, or to do corLtiu acts, 
as to make leases, Ac. 

4. Optics : The magnifying or diminishing 
capaeity of any I* ns or s< t c»f lenses. By 
ellipsis the word is used for the lens itself. 

(1) Balance of power: [ Balance, s., B VI!.]. 
(2) CoHnar/uarah/f in jtourr : 

Math. : Two quantities that are not com- 
mensurable. but which have any like powers 
commensurable, aro mild to be coinuicmmrahlo 
In power. 

(2) Pnu'er of an hyperbola : The rhombus 
described upon tho abscihsa and ordinate of 
the vertex «>f the curve when referred to its 
asymptotes. 


p£i)t, J 6 ^ a ; cat, 5CII. chorus, 5 hln, bench ; go, gem; thin, (Ills : sin, n$ ; expoot, ^Ccnophon, oxlst. ph = £, 
^•ian, -tlan— shQUL. tion, sion — shun ; -(ion, §ion = zhun. clous, -tious, -sioua — shun. -bio. -dlo, Ac. = hyU dyL 
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(4) Power of attorney : [Attorney]. 

(5) Power of sale : 

Scots Law: A clause inserted in heritable 
securities for debt, eonferiing on the creditor 
* power to sell the heritable subject in the 
eveut of the debt not being paid witlnn a cer- 
tain time, after a formal demand for payment. 

(6) The Great Powers {of Europe): A diplo- 
matic term for Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Germany, Russia, and Italy. 

power-cod, s. 

Ichtky.: Gculus minutus, common on the 
British coasts. 

power-hammer, a (Hammer, 11. 2.] 

power house, *. A building in wbicb 
motive power ia generated and from which it 
ie transmitted tbrungli cables, wires, or other 
mean.. 

power-loom, s. [Loom (1), 2.] 

power-press, s. A printing-press worked 
by steam, water, or other power. 

* pow'-er-a-blc, n. [Eng. power; -able.] 

1. Powerful ; endued with power. 

'*H'w poioerabhs time is in altering tongue*." — 
Camden: Remains; Languages. 

2. Capable ot being effected by power ; pos- 
aible. 

pow' - er - ful, * powre - full, a. [Eng. 

power; -full.] 

1. Having great power, might, authority, or 
dominion ; mighty, strong, potent. 

" Bat yonder comes the powerful King of Day " 

Thomson Summer. 81. 

2. Having great power or influence; forcible, 
efficacious, lalense ; producing great effects. 

3. Wonderfully or extraordinarily great or 
numerous. {Vulgar.) 

IT In this sense often used adverbially : as, 
He is powerful strong. 

po^-er-ful ly, adv. [Eng. powerful ; -ty.] 

1. In a powerful manner ; with gieat power, 
might, force, or energy ; mightily ; with great 
effect or influence ; forcibly, strongly. 

*' Of all the vices Incident to human nature, none so 
pawerfuflt/ and Peculiarly carries the snil downwards 
1 3 covetousnesadoes." — South: Sermons, Tol.iii., ser.2. 

2. In a wonderful or extraordinary manner 
or degree. {Vulgar.) 

pdV-er ful ness, 5. [Eng. powerful ; - ness . ] 
The quality or state of being powerful ; might, 
force, power, elficacy, strength, 
pdx^-er-less, *powre-lesse, n. [Eng. 
power; -less.] Destitute of power, strength, 
or energy ; weak, impotent ; unable to pro- 
duce any effect. 

pdiV'-cr-less ly, adv. [Eng. powerless ; -ly.] 
In a powerless manner; without power or 
force; weakly, impoteutly. 

pow^ - er - less - ness, s. [ Eog. powerless ; 

-ness.] The quality or state of being powerless ; 
weakness, impotence. 

* powl dron, s. [Pauldron. 1 
pow-ney, pow-ny, s. [Pony.] {Scotch.) 

poxfc’-savV’-die, s. [A corrupt, of Eng. poll 
and sodden (q.v.)]. A sheep's head broth; 
milk and meal boiled together ; any mixture 
of food. {Scotch.) 

“Hovering there making some powsmedie for my 
lord.”— Scott : Antiquary, cn. xxxv. 

•pofrt-er, s. [Pouter.] 

pow'-ter, pol-tcr, pock-er, v.i. [Ap- 
parently a corrupt, of potter , v. (q.v.).] To 
grope about, as among the ashes ; to rummage 
in the dark. 

" P metering wl' his fingers among the hot peat 
ashes, and roasting eggs."— Scott Waver ley, ch. Ixiv. 

pow wo\V, paw-waff, s. [North Amer. 
Indian.] 

1. Among the North American Indians, a 
priest, a conjuror, a wise man. 

“ Let them come, if they like, be It sagamore, sachem, 
or pow-\oowf Longfellow : Miles blandish, i. 

2. Conjuration or magic rites for the relief 
or cure of diseases, or other purposes. 

3. A council held before going on the war- 
path ; a war expedition ; a hunt, war dances. 

4. An uproarious meeting for political 
purposes. (Slang.) 


pow woxV, v.i. [Powwow, *.) 

1. To use conjuration or magic rites ; to 
conjure, to divine. 

“The Angekuk of the Esquimaux . . . prescribes or 
powwow* in sickness and over wounds. "—Kane . Arctic 
Exploration*, n. 118. 

2. To carry on a noisy frolic or gathering. 
{A mer.) 

pox, s. [Written for poets, pi. of pock (q. v.).] 

Ord. Lang. & Pathol. : Pustules or eruptions 

of any kind. Chiefly, if not exclusively, ap- 
plied to the small-pox, the chicken-pox, and 
syphilis, formerly called the great-pox, to 
distinguish it from the small- pox (q.v.). 

Pox was formerly frequently used as a 
mild imprecation. 

“ A pox on't ! 1 had rather uot be so noble as I am." 

— Shakesp. : Cym'>eline, li, E 

* pox, v.t , [Pox, s .] To infect with the pox. 

poy, s. [O. Fr. apoi (Fr. appiti) — a prop, a 
support, pui. pni — a rising ground, from Lat. 
podium. — a height; Gr. jt66i.oi/ (portion) = a 
little Tout, dimin. of n-ouy {pous), genii, no&os 
(podos) = a foot; Sp. appoyo.] 

1. A prop or support. 

2. A rope-dancer’s pole used for balancing. 

3. A steering pole for a boat; a pole for | 
propelling a barge. 

poy-al, s. (Sp.) 

Fabric: A striped stuff for covering benches 
and seats. 

I 'poy na do, $. (Fr. pnignard.] A poniard. 

* po^nd -mg, pr. par. [Poindino.] 

*po^-netto', s. [A kind of dimin. from poy- 
nado.\ A little bodkin. 

Poyn-mg^, $. [See compound.] 

Poynings' law, s. 

Hist. : A law, 10 Hen. VII., c. 22, passed in 
a.d. 1405, while Sir Edward Poynings was Lord- 
Depnty of Ireland. By its enactments, all 
general statutes previously passed in England 
were for the first time declared to have force 
in Ireland. Called also, from the place where 
it was made, the Statute of Drogheda. It 
was repealed in 1782. 

*poyn-tell, s. [Pointel.] Paving formed 
of small lozenges or squares laid diagonally. 

poyou', s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Dasypus sexcinctus , the Yellow-footed 
Armadillo, from Brazil. It is about sixteen 
inches from snout to root of tail, which 
measures seven or eight inches more. It has 
often six, but sometimes seven or eight, mov- 
able bands. It feeds principally on carrion. 

* poze, s. & v. [Pose, s. & r.] 

pozz u o Ian, pozz’ u-d-lite (zzastz), s. 

[From Pozzuoli, Naples, where found ; Fr. 
pouzzolane; Ger. pmrrufaa.l 

Petrol. : A pulverulent pumiceous tuff, much 
used in the preparation of hydraulic cements. 
Related to Posilippo Tuff (q.v.). 

praam, s. [Dutch.] 

1. A flat-bottomed lighter or barge, used in 
Holland and the Baltic. 

2. (See extract.) 

"Large vessel* called praams . . . One mounted 
ten guns, and the other eight" — Marryat; Peter 
Simple, ch. IviiL 

* prac tic, * prac’-tick, * prac-ticke, 

~ prak - tike, * prac - tlque, a, a «. 

[Practice, 5.] 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Practical. 

2. Artful, cunning, deceitful, treacherous. 

“ In cunning sleightes and prac tide knavery." 

Spenser : P. Q„ II. Ill 9. 

3. Skilful. ( Spenser : F. Q. t IV. iii. 7.) 

13. As svhstantii'e : 

1. Practice, experience. {Gower : C. A., vil.) 

2. Coaning, artfulness, deceit. 

prac-tic-a-bil' l-ty, s. [Eng. practicable ; 

-ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being practicable 
or feasible ; feasibility. 

" Decisive against the practicability ot ouch » pro- 
ject.” —Stewart . Moral Philosophy, p. 71. 

2. The quality or state of being practicable 
or passable. (Field: Dec. 19, 1885.) 


prac’-tic a ble, a. [O. Fr. (Fr. praticahle\ 
from pructiquer = to practise (q.v.); Sp. 
practicable; Ital. praticdbile.) 

1. Callable of being performed or effected 
by human means or agency, or by powers that 
can be applied ; performable ; possible to b© 
done or effected ; feasible : as, a practicable 
plau. 

• 2. Capable of being practised : as, a prac- 
ticable virtue. 

3. Capable of being used, passed over, ap- 
proached, or assailed; passable, assailable: 
as, a practicable breach. 

4. Capable of being used ; for use, not foi 
show or ornament only. (Theat. slang.) 

" A practicable moon with practicable clouds that 
occasionally hide its face.*’— Referee, Jan, II, 18!>6. 

prac-tic-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. practicable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being practic- 
able ; practicability, feasibility. 

"To show the consistency and praetica bleness ot 
this method.”— Locke: Toleration, let. ili.. ch. iii. 

prac -tic-a-bly, adv. [Eng. practicable); 
-ly.] In a practicable manner; practically; 
iu such a manner as can he performed. 

prac’-tic-al, a. [Mid. Eng. practic = practice, 
practical ;*adj. suit, -al ; 0. Fr. practiquc (Fr. 
pratique); Port. & ltal. prutico ; Sp. practice.] 
[ Practice. 1 Pertaining to, or derived from, 
practice, use, or employment. Opposed to 
theoretical, ideal, or speculative. 

(1 ) Derived from practice, use, or experience. 

" Hii philosophy, which he divided Into two parts, 
namely, speculative and practtcatf—.Yort h . Plutarch. 
pE il . p. 18. 

(2) Capable of being used, or turned to use 
or account. 

" Eletneuts of the highest practical utility.”— 
Stewart : Philos Essays, ch. ii. (l’rel. disc.) 

(3) Taught or instructed by practice, use, or 
experience ; having derived skill from actual 
work or experience ; capable of applying 
theory in actual work: as, He ia a practical 
mechanic. 

(4) Capable of reducing knowledge or theo- 
ries to actual use or practice ; not visionary 
or speculative : as, a practical mind. 

(5) Applied in, or reduced to, practice or 
actual working : as, the practical application 
of a theory or maxim. [Applied sciences.] 

practical-joke, s. An annoying or in- 
jurious trick played at the expense of another; 
its essence consists in something doue, as dis- 
tinguished from something said. 

practical-joker, s. One wbo is given 

to or plays practical jokes. 

t prac tic al-ist, s. [Eng. practical; -ist.] 
An empiricist. 

"The theorists, in their turn, have successfully re- 
taliated ou the practicalists." — O. U. Lewes . Hist. 
P/ulos. (ed. 18*1,1, il. 711. 

• prac-ti-cal'-i-ty, $. (Eng. practical ; -ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being practical ; 
practicalness. 

2. Active work. 

"Stirring up ber Indolent enthusiasm Into practio- 
ality. '— Carlyle : Life qf Sterling, ch. x. 

* prac'-tic-al lze, v.t. [Eng. ^rarftcoi; -ire.] 
To make practical ; to reduce to practice. (J. 

S. Mill.) 

prac'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. practical; -ly.] 

1. In a practical manner; from a practical 
point of view, not merely theoretically ; as. To 
look at things practically. 

2. With regard to practice, use, or experi- 
ence : as, To be practically acquainted with a 
subject. 

3. So far as actual results or effects are con- 
cerned ; to all intents and purposes ; in effeefc. 

"Th« question, practically *1 together unimportant 
whether the bill should or should uot b« declaratory. 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

*pr&c'-tic-al ness, s. [Eng. practical; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being practical ; 
practicality. 

prac'-ti 9 e, * prac' tise, s. [A weakened 
form of Mid. Eng. procfic, pralitike , prru-tique , 
from O. Fr. practiquc (Fr. pratique), from Lat. 
praetica, fem. sing, of practicus ; Or. xpaKTtKoq 
(praktikos)= fit for business, praofe.cai ; whence 
tj npaKTiKT) (* TrurnjjUTj) (he prak like) ( episteme ) 
= (the science) of action or practice, from 
irpoKTos (praktos) — to be done ; ttpaaaoi(prasso) 
— to do ; Sp. praetica; ltal. pratic a.] 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t» 
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L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of doing anything; action, con- 
duct, proceeding. (Usually in a bnd sense.) 

"The AiinrvhieO opinions and practice of thosfl 
wctAliai." — Macaulay : Hut Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Frequeut or customary action ; usage, 
liabit. use, custom. (Milton: Sam. Agon., 114.) 

3. The act or habit of practising or using 
habitually, regularly, systematically: as, tho 
practice of virtue. 

4. The state or condition of being kept la 
use or practice ; customary use. 

5. The exercise of any profession : as, the 
practice of medicine. 

6. Systematic exercise ia any accomplish- 
ment, game, or ait, f<*r purposes of instruction, 
Improvement, or discipline: as, practice in 
music, cricket, drill, A*e. 

7. The extent of business carried on by a pro- 
fessional man : as. A doctor has a large practice. 

8. Method, mode, or art of doing anything; 
actual performance, as opposed to theory. 

* 9. The application of remedies ; medical 
treatment of diseases. 

* 10. Dexterity or skill acquired by use ; ex- 
perience. (Shake^p. : Much Ado , v. 1.) 

* U. Skilful or artful management ; dex- 
terity, art, artfulness, stratagem, craft, arti- 
fice. (Generally in a bad sense.) 

'• H<* Fought to have that by practice, which h« could 
not by prayer."— Sidney ; Arcadia. 

II. Technically: 

]. Arith. : A particular case of proportion 
(q.v.), in which the first term is uuity. It 
depends upon the principles of fractions, and 
the judicious choice of aliquot parts. For 
example, to find the value of 350 cwts. at 
£1 11s. Tier ewt. by practice, we t ike 350 nt 
£1, then 350 at 10s. = i of £1, and then SO 
at Is. s= of £1, or ,»„• of 10s., and then add 
the three sums together. 

2. Law: The form, manner, and order of 
conducting find carrying on suits and prosecu- 
tions through their various stiges, according 
to the principles of law, and the rules laid 
down by the courts. 

• pr£e’ ti§e, v.t. & i. [Practise.) 

• prac'-ti9-cr, s. [pRACTisEn.) 

* prSc-tf-cirm, s. (O. Fr. prar/Hen.] Ono 
who has acquired skill in anything by practice ; 
* practitioner. 

• prnc-tlckc, a. & s. [Puactic.) 

* prdc''ticks, s. IPriAcnc.) The same as 
Decision, a., 13. 2. 

* pr&C’-tiS-ant, s. [Eng. practice) ; -ant.] 

1. An agent. 

2. A performer of n stratagem ; a confeder- 
ate in treachery ; a traitor. 

" Hero enter'd Pucelte. Mid her pmetlmnft.'' 

Shakesp . : I II ’nr 17., iiL 2. 

prHc tiso, ’ pi ac'-tije, * prac-tizo, v.f. 

it i. 1 Practice.) 

A* Transitive : 

1. To do or perform habitually or frequently ; 
to make a practice of ; to carry on habitually. 

" What that usage menut. 

Which In her c*>tt *he d illy praet 

Spenser : E <^., 1 1. Tl. 9. 

2. To do, not merely to profess ; to carry 
Into effect. (Thomson : Castle of l rulAcnce, ii. 12.) 

3. To execute ; to carry out ; to perform. 

M As this advice ye practice or negVrt." 

l*ope: limner ; /Had vll. 429. 

4. To cxerclso as a profession or art : as, To 
jmicrii* medicine. 

5. To exercise one’s self In, for purposes of 
Improvement or instruction: as, To practise 
music, to practise fenring. 

C. To exercise or train In any thing, for In- 
struction or discipline. (Scoff : jl/unaio/t, v. 2). 

* 7. To teach by practice ; to accustom, to 
train. 

" Th<*y »ro practised to lovo their neighbour." — 

lamfar . In U>£ifrr. 

*8. To use; to make use of; to employ. 
(Massinger: The Picture, iv. 4.) 

* 9. To rdot, to contrive, to scheme. 
( Shakesp . ; King John, Iv. 1.) 

* ID. To cottco or draw by art or stratagem. 
(Swift.) 

* 1 1. To make practicable or passable. 

'* A holo In thn Hi-sldi-nry wall pro a it*d by thn pick* 

•xe of a wnifK-r."— Telegraph. Jan. W. l«J>&. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To do or perform certain nets habitually 
or frequently for improvement, lustmction. <>r 
profit ; to exercise oue’s self : as, To practise 
with a rifle. 

2. To form or aequiro a liabit of acting in 
any way. 

" Practise first over yourself to reign.** Waller. 

3. To follow or exercise a profession or art : 
as, To practise medicine, law, <kc. 

4. To make experiments; to experimentalize. 

•* 1 n>>vor thought 1 slum hi try n new experiment, 

helm; lit tie Inclined to practise U|>ou others.'*— Temple : 
Miscellanies. 

*5. To negotiate secretly. (Addison: Cain, ii.) 

* 6. To use stratagems or art ; to plot. 

" Ho wilt prncti'Jo in? ilnst the* l»v poisnn." 

Shnkrsp. : .41 Ltfo It. L L 


prac’-tiscd, pa. par. k a. [Practise.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Used habitually; learnt or acquired by 
practice or use. (Cowpcr: Task , ii. 431.) 

2 . Having acquired skill or dexterity by prac- 
tice or use ; experienced : as, a practised fencer. 


prac' tl3-cr, • prac -tl?-er, * prac-tis- 
our, * prac-tys-er, $. [ Bug. practice) ; - er .] 

1. One. who practises any net or acts; one who 
habitually or frequently performs any act ; one 
who not merely professes but puts in practice. 

**Th« professors and practise™ of an higher philo- 
sophy."— South : Sermons, vo! Iv., err. 11. 

2. One who practises or follows a profession ; 
a practitioner. 


" Sweet prnctlser, thy phvslck I will try." 
Sfokesp. : All's Well that Ends Welt, 


il. 1. 


* 3. One who contrives plots or stratagems; 
a plotter. 


prac-tf tion-cr, s. [Eng. practician ; -er.] 

* 1. One who practises or does anything 
habitually or frequently ; a practises 

" Consider how long he hath bln a practitioner .* you 
must consider what Sath.iu i*. " bat exp -ru-nce he 
hath ."— Lot inter .• Seventh Ser. on the fords Prayer. 

2. One who exercises or practises any pro- 
fession; espee. one w,ho practises the pro- 
fession of medicine. 

* 3. One who practises or uses artful or 
dangerous arts ; n plotter. 

Central practitioner : One who practises 
both medicine and surgery. 


• prac'-tive, a. [Practise.) Active. 


prne - cor'-dl-al, prae-cor-dl all, a. 
[Pr.kcohoia.] Pert lining to the pnnordia or 
parts before the heart. 

" l am ootnr to speaks of the jrr<revrdlt$ll rrgton fl L 
the budia. •■-/». Holland: Pious, bk. xxx.. cb. t. 

prf» flor-a'-tlon, s. [Pref. jw-, anil I^it. /Ioj, 
genit. jlons = a tlnwcr.) [.Estivation.) 

proo-fo-H a'-tlon. $. [Pref. pra>, and Eug. 
foliation (q.v.).] [Vernation.) 

*prro ll-a tlon, s. [Lat. j>r«ditm = a battle. 1 
liatLle ; cimteiilion. 

"To warr and pralia tlon.”— Unwell: Parly of Bears, 
p. 3X 

* prre-mc'-tlal (tl as sh), cu (Lat. pra-me - 
fior= to measure beforehand.) Pertaining to 
the first-fruits; first-gathered. 

” Pojna pr.vmet iiiMmiidfiils of that crop."— Bj*. Hall.’ 
Dedic. to Ktnj James. 

pr£©'-mi um, s. [Pukmiiim.J 

prpo-mu-nir'-c, s. [A corrupt, of IM. pra > 
moneri =to be prc-adnninishcd : pr<x = before, 
and moneo = to admonish.) 

Law: A term applied to (l)n certain writ, 
(2) the offence for which the writ is granted, 
and (3) the penalty incurred by it. The name 
is derived from the first two words of the 
writ: pm’Tnurtin' (i.c. pnrmoneri) fivias A. B., 
that is, cause A B. to be forewarned (to appear 
and answer the contempt with which In- is 
charged) (16 Kichard IL, c. 5). The original 
oifenee against which the Statut e of Praemunire 
was directed was that of asserting the jurisdic- 
tion of the pope in England, and denjing tha*; 
of the king. But by subsequent statutes the 
penalties of pnrmunire have been extended to 
many other ofibnees of n miscellaneous kind. 
Thus by 25 lleniy VI 11., c. 20, refusal toelect, 
confirm, or consecrate a prelate named by the 
king, incurs tliese penalties. They are 
also incurred by any officer of a court prac- 
tising without having taken the proper oaths. 
These penalties ore declared by Sir L. Coke to 
be, “that from the conviction, the defendant 
shall be out of the king’s protection, and his 
lands and tenements, goods ami chattels, for- 
feited to the king; and that his body shall 
remain in prison at the king’s pleasure ; or, as 
other authorities have it, during life.’* 

* prao -mu -n'ire', v.t. [Pn.e.MUNiiu;.] To 
bring within the penalties of a praemunire. 

"To liave pooi! Bonner 

Ward : Eng Hvjvrm., c. IL, p. IK 


• pritctivc-ly, adv. [Eng. praclive ; -ly.] 
In a practive manner. 

" They prnetlvehf did thrive." 

Warner : Atbians England, bk. viii., cb. xxxtx. 


• prao-na’ tal, a. [Pref. prce- t and Eng. nataL\ 
Previous to birth. 

"Their prenatal ytrofesstonal education."— SoufAeji. 
The Hvc tor, ch. ccxxix. 


prao-, pref. [Pre-.) 

For words compounded with pra>, where 
two forms exist, nnd the prefix pre - has taken, 
or is gradually taking, the place of prat, as in 
pra*adamitieal, price ntory, &c., seo Preaoa- 
M1TICAI., PRECEPTOIiY, &.C. 

pra 3 '- 9 f-po, *. ILat. Imper. sing, of protcipio 
=. to give instruction or precepts.] [Pkeckpt.] 
I.aw: A writ commanding something to be 
done, or demanding a reason for its non- 
performance. The term is now only used to 
denote the note of instructions delivered by a 
pliiintitT or his solicitor to the officer of tho 
court, who slumps the writ of summons. 

tprfle-CO'-5C3, 8. pi. [Lat, pi. of praxoi.) 
[Precocious.] 

Omith.: Precocious Birds ; a division of the 
class A ves, founded on tho com lit ion of the 
newly hatched young. It Includes those; 
birds which are able to run about and provide 
food for themselves tho moment they leave 
the shell. Examples, Hie hen, duck, gons**, ka. 
M >st birds belonging to this division arc 
polygamous, and tho females hatch many 
young. (Oken.) 

prco-cSs'-nf turn (pi. prro cog’-nl ta), s. 
[Lat., unit. sing, of pnreognitus, pa. pm. of 
prtreognosco = to know before : pro: = before, 
and rognosco = to know.] Something known 
before in order to understand something else. 
Thus, tho knowledge of the atruetura or 
anatomy of tho human body la ouo of the 
j»r<rco0rti7a of medical science. 

prro-cor'-dt-a, A. pi. [Lat. = the diaphragm, 
filler entrails : pref. jmr-, and cor= the hcait. ] 
Annt. : (1) The chest, nml the parts which 
It contains ; (2) Tin- bowels. 


pne ao men, s. [Lat., from pnv = before, 
and 7tomcn = a name.] 

1. Toman Antiq. : A name prefixed to the 
family, and answering to our Christian, name, 
such as Cuius, Julius, Marcus, &e. 

2. Dot : A generic name. 

* prOQ-no-niln'-ic-al, a. [Lat. pro-immen, 
genit. pmmo/iiiuis = ’« pra-uomcn (q.v.).] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a pr.emouen. 

"Surmmr*. pi-Mcrai'hlcal. toiHj^rachlcal. ;*■ 
eat, and IjUtoricaf."— L accr ; English Surnames, il. Si. 

prre ce-so-pha'-gc-al, o. [Pref. ;»w-, and 
Eng. a’sophugcal.] 

Aiu.it. : Situated !u front of the gullet 

prra 6 pcr*-cu lum, s. [Piu:ori:nci*LUM.] 

preo pos’-tor, s. [ Phetositor.] A monitor 
nt some of the public schools, especially at 

Hug by. 

•• Tin* moitvr mounted Into tlio IiIkI* *l***k by th# 
door, ami one of !!•* nr r<< >st-*r$ of tin? *«-rk Ftno! 1>y 
li l Ki on the "— Hughes : Tvin Grvsrn s School-days. 

ch. v. 

prro Btnc’ ti fiod, a. [Eeelrs. I At. prtr- 
snnU'jo ulus ; Lat. jmc — In fore, amt win.-/ .. 
cat its-,* pi. jnr. of s<iiiL/i/ico = to consecrate I 
[Sanitify.] 

Toman Church : Previously consecrated: a 
term applied to the Host In the mas* of rio.nl 
Friday, because It is consecrated on Uu.y 
Thursday. [1 Iolv*wkek ] 

•prro-Bfi ^n' tial (tlasBh)a. [Poescient . 

Foreknowing, presaging, prescient. 

M With )rrtneisnUal raym." Beaumont : fore's Eyr. 

prro so p5, 8 . [Lot. = an enclosure, a stable 
a lmt, a hov«L] 


boil, cat, 9 CU, chorus, 9 I 1 I 11 * bengh ; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, a$; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist. -lAg. 

Cr~ f -l»n — Phan, Aion, *b 1 oh = shun ; -tlon, -elon = zhun. -olons, -tloua, -sloiifl = shus. -bio, -dlo, kc. = bfl, d?L 

»y ; polity -tum — dhT^ 

-tlon O* " 
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proetor — praisabie 


vlsfron. : The Beehive; a nebulous-looking 
Object in the constellation Cancer. A small 
opera-glass will resolve it into the constituent 
Stars. It was known to the ancients. 

prater-, pref. [Preter-.J 

prse-tex'-ta, s. [Lat.] 

i? 077 uin Antiq. : A long white robe with a 
purple bonier, originally appropriated by 
Tullus Hostilius to the Roman magistrates, 
and some of the priests, but afterwards worn 
by the children of the higher classes ; by boys 
till they were the age of seventeen (when they 
were entitled to assume the toga v iritis), or, at 
least, till they were fourteen ; by girls it was 
worn till marriage. 

pr»'-tor, *pre tor, 8. [Lat., for prcHtor: 
prat — before, and itor = a goer ; ire = to go.] 

1. Horn, Antiq . : Originally the official title 
of the Consuls at Rome. When the patricians 
were compelled to acquiesce in the consulship 
being thrown open to the plebeians, they 
stipulated that a new CuTule magistrate should 
be appointed from the patricians exclusively, 
to act as supreme judge in the civil courts. 
Oo this magistrate the title of Praetor was 
bestowed. In b.c. 337, the Praetorship was 
thrown open to the plebeians. Ahout b.c. 240, 
the number of aliens residing in Rome had in- 
creased to such an extent that it was found 
necessary to appoint a second Praetor, who 
should decide suits between aliens or between 
aliens and citizens. He was known as the 
Prcrtor peregrinus , the other Praetor, Prcrtor 
urbanus, having cognizance of suits between 
Citizens only. lu b.c. 227, the number was 
increased to four, the two additional praetors 
to act as governors of provinces. By Sulla 
the number was augmented to eight, by Julius 
Caesar to ten, twelve, and eventually to six- 
teen. The Praetors held their offices for one 
year, and were afterwards sent out by lot as 
governors of provinces. 

" And look you lay It lu the prxr tor’s chair." 

Shakesp. : Julius Cirsar, L 1 

* 2. A magistrate ; a mayor. 

• prse-tor-i-al, a. [Eng. prcetar; -ial.) The 
same as Pr.etorian (q.v.). 

" Cicero he tug in his pratoriall seat."— Worth : Plu- 
tarch, p. 714. 

prse-tor'-l-an, n. 9t s. [Lat. prcrtorianus, 
from prcrtor = a prietor (q.v.) ; Fr. pretorieu ; 
Sp. & ltal. pretoriano.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a praetor ; 
exercised by or belonging to a praetor; 
judicial : as, prcctorian jurisdiction. 

B. As subst. : A soldier belonging to the 
Prsetorian guard (q.v.). 

pretorian-band, s. [Pretori an-ouard.] 

prretorian-guard, s. A body of per- 
manent troops, established by Augustus as 
Imperial Life Guards, in imitation of the 
cohors preform, or body guard attached to 
the person of the commander-in-chief of a 
Roman army. The praetorian guards were 
kept up by successive emperors, and, beiog 
un W special organization and enjoying 
special privileges, they hecame in time so 
powerful that they were able to raise and 
depose emperors at their will. They were 
reorganized by Septimius Severus, and were 
finally suppressed by Constantine the Great. 

praetorian gate, s. The gate in a Roman 
camp, which was ou the side nearest the 
enemy. 

prae-tor'-i-um, *. [Lat., from proctor (q.v.).] 

Roman Antiquities : 

1. The official residence of a praetor or 
governor of a Roman province : hence, a ball 
of justice ; a judgment-hall ; a palace. 

2. That part of a Roman camp in which the 
general’s quarters were. 

prse'-tor ship, s. IEng. prcetor ; •ship.] The 
office or dignity of n praetor. 

’‘Among them th-\t sued for the pratorshlp of the 
City.*— Xorth . Plutarch, p. 3S8. 

*prag-mat'-ic, * prag-mat-icke, a. & s. 

[Fr. nragmatiqve, from Lat. pragma ticus ; 
Gr. rpaypaTiKos ( jrragmatikos ) = skilled in 
affairs • rr pay pa = (pragma), genit. irpaypaTos 
(pragmatos) = a deed ; t rpdavu ( prasso ) = to 
ao ; Sp. pragmatico ; ltal. prammatico.] 

A. As adj. : Pragmatical. 


B. As substantive : 

1. One who is versed or busy in affairs. 

2. A solemn ordinance or decree, emanating 
from the head of a state. (Cfaremion: Reli- 
gion & Policy, ch. iv.) 

pragmatic-history,*. A history which 
exhibits clearly the causes and the conse- 
quences of eveots. 

pragmatic-sanction, #. 

Civif Law: A rescript or answer of the 
sovereign delivered by advice of his couocil to 
some college, order, or body of people, on any 
case of their community. By the French the 
term was appropriated to certain statutes 
limiting the jurisdiction of the pope, as in a.d. 
I26S and I43S- Pope Leo X., in 1545, per- 
suaded Francis 1. to exchange them for a 
concordat. Generally it is applied to an 
ordinance fixing the succession to a throne in 
acertain line. Thus, by the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Germany in 1439, the succession of the 
empire was made hereditary in the house of 
Austria, and in 1724 the Emperor Charles VI., 
beiog without male issue, published another, 
settliog the succession upon his daughter 
Maria Teresa and her issue. Pragmatic sanc- 
tions were also published hy Charles IV., ruler 
of the two Sicilies, in 1759, and by Ferdinand, 
king of Spain, in 1330. 

•* Pragmatic Stinction heing, In the Imperial Chan- 
cery and some others, the received title for ordinances 
of a very irrevocable nature, which a sovereign makes 
in affairs that belong wholly to himself, or what lie 
reckons his own rights." — Carlyle : Frederick the 
Great [ed. 1858), i. 552. 

prag mat'-Ic al, * prag-m&t'-ic-all, a. 

[Eng. pragmatic ; -af.) 

1. Busy, active, diligent. 

"We cannot always be contemplative, dlllcent, or 
pragmatical abroad : hut have need of some delightful 
intermissions." — Milton. Tetrachordon. 

* 2. Versed or skilled in affairs ; skilled in 
business. 

3. Given or inclined to interfering or 
meddling in the affairs of others ; meddlesome ; 
impertinently curious as to the affairs of 
others; officious, 

"The man . . . who suffers from an at’ >ck of 
j/ragmafical piety, has all the sects open to him." — 
Church Times, Oct, SO. 1885. 

*4. Characterized by meddlesomeness or 
officiousness: impertinent. 

" A pragmatical impertinence In meddling with the 
concerns siud characters of other people.* — Jort\n: 
Dissert. 3. 

* 5. Of or pertaining to busioess or ordinary 
affairs ; hence, material. 

prag-mat -ic-al-ly,adi\ [Eog. pragmatical; 
-ly.] In a pragmatical or meddlesome manner ; 
impertinently ; officiously. 

" at tea Wv enquire Into the causes of things." 

— Cud worth: /tit ell. System, p. 517. 

prag-mat'-ic-al-ness, s. [Eog. pragmat- 
ical ; The quality or state of being 

pragmatical ; meddlesomeness, officiousnesa. 

" Pragma/ icalnev disturbeth the world.” — Barrow: 
Sermons, voL i., ser. 22. 

* prag -ma-tism, s. [Pragmatic.] 

1. The quality or state of being pragmatic ; 
pragmatical ness. 

"The shallow pragmatism of customers." — G. Eliot 
Midd/emarch, ch. Ixxi. 

2. A mode of treating history, in which the 
narration of events is accompanied by a view 
of the causes and effects. 

•prag'-ma-tist, s. [Phaomatic.] One who 
is officiously or impertinently busy in the 
affairs of others ; a pragmatic. 

“We may say of pragmatists that their eyes look all 
ways but inward." — Reynolds : On the Passions, ch. xvL 

prag'-ma-tize, v.t. St i. [Pragmatic.] To 
materialize ; specif., to treat metaphor aa if it 
embodied an actual fact. 

"One of the miraculous passages In the life of 
Mohammed himself is traced plausibly hy Sprenger to 
such n pragmatizzd metaphor." — Tylor: Prim. Cult. 
(ed. IS 73), L 407. 

prag ma tiz er, 5. [Eog. pragmatist); -rr.) 
ODe who* treats metaphor aa if it embodied an 
actual fact. 

"The pragma tizer \s a stupid creature: ... it is 
thronch the very incapacity of his mind to hold an ab- 
stract'idea that he is n rced to embody it in a materia) 
incident.” — Tylor: Prim. Cult. led. 1673), L 407. 

pra ha, prau, s. [Proa.J 

* praie, v.t. [Prav.J 
praier, s. [Praver.] 


prair'-i-al, n. [Fr.] [Prairie.] The name 

given in* October, 1793, by the French Con- 
veotion, to the ninth mouth of the republican 
year. It commenced on May 20, ending on 
Juoe 18, and was the third spring month. 

prairial-insurrection, *. 

Hist, : An insurrection against the Directory 
(q.v.), 1-3 Prairial, An 3 (1795). It was 
quelled by the military. 

prair-ie, ^prar'-y, s. [Fr. prairie, from 

Low Lat. prataria = meadow land, from Lat 
pratum,— a meadow; Sp. & Port pradena; 
ltal. prateria.) The name given by the early 
Freoch settlers in America to extensive 
tracts of land, either level or rolling, destitute 
of trees, and covered with coarse tall grasa, 
interspersed with numerous varieties of 
flowering plaats. 

" Both have gone to the prairies." 

Longfellow Evangeline. 1L L 

prairie-bitters, s. A beverage common 
among the hunters or mountaineers of 
Western America. It is made of a pint of 
water and a quarter of a gill of buffalo gall, 
and is considered an excellent medicine. 

prairie-chicken, *. [Pinnated-grouse.] 
prairie-dog, s. 

Zool. : A name given to either of the two 
species of Cynoinys, hut especially to C. 
ludovicianus, from the fancied resemblance of 
its cry to the bark of a small dog, whence it 
has been 
also called 
the Barking 
Squirrel. It 
is about a 
foot long, 
reddish- 
brown 
above, 
lighter be- 
neath. Its 
habits are 
eminently 
social ; it 
forms large prairie-dog. 

communi- 
ties on the prairies, each burrow having £ 
little hillock at its entrance, and excavated 
passages connect the burrows, which are 
sometimes shared by the Burrowing Owl 
(Athene cunicularia). The rattlesnake occa- 
sionally occupies a deserted burrow, and 
preys largely on the prairie-dog. 

prairie-hen, *. [Pinnated-orouse.] 

prairie-itch, *. A cutaneous eruption 
caused by the friction of the fine red dust of 
prairie countries in summer. 

prairie-mole, s. 

Zool. : Scafops argentatus, sometimes called 
the Silvery Shrew Mole, from the western 
prairies, advancing as far east as Ohio and 
Michigan. 

prairie-oyster, s. A raw egg, dropped 
into a mixture of spirits and flavouring, and 
swallowed whole. 

prairie-plough, *. A large plough, 
supported in front on wheels, and adapted to 
pare and overturn a very broad but shallow 
furrow-slice. 

prairie-rattlesnake, s. 

Zool. : Crotalus conjluentus, the Masaasa : 'a. 

prairie-region, s. 

Bot. A* Geog. : An extensive region of the 
United States, consisting of treeless plains, 
which extend over the states of Indiaua, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nehraska, and parts of 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, aud North and South Dakota. 
The soil of these vast plains is highly fertile, 
and they form the great grain growing region 
of the United States. Their treeless character 
has been ascribed to the firmer annual burn- 
ings of the prairie grass hy the Indians. 

prairie-squirrel, s. 

Zool. : The genus Spermophilus (q.v.). 
[Gopbeh, s.] 

prairie-wolf, *. 

Zool. : Canis latrans. the Lyciscus latrans of 
Smith. (Darwin : Animals <£ Plants, L 26.) 

• prai$’-a ble, * preis-a-ble, a. [Eng. 

prais ^) : -oMa] Fit to be praised ; deserving 
of praise ; praiseworthy. (IVyclife : 2 Tim, ii.) 


These pragmatick young men." 

Ben J onion : Deni uan.lu,L«. 



£*>.e, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, s~\ marine; go, p6^ 
or, wore, woli; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, se, ce = e . ey^ ^ l ^ w lJ ," v 
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• pral^'-a-bly, a dv. [Eng. praisabQe) : dy.] 
In a praisable or praiseworthy manner; in a 
manner to deserva praise. 

praise* * preis, * prayse, * preys, s. 

[O. Fr. preis = price, value, merit, from Eat 
pretium = price, value; Fr. prtx; Sp. prez, 
precio; Hal. prezzo ; Port, prtco ; Put. prijs ; 
Dan. priis ; bw. pris; M. H. Ger. pris ; Ger. 
preis. Price and prize are the same word.) 
[Price, s.) 

1. The expression ofhigh commendation or 
approval bestowed on a person for any ex- 
cellent or meritorious quality or action, on 
meritorious actions themselves, or on any- 
thing for excellence of quality, value, or 
worth ; laud, approbation, encomium, eulogy. 

" Beat of fruit*. wbo»<> taste bus taught ( 
Tb* tongue. uot mule lor •i»eech, to speak thy praise. ' 

MUton ; P. L., lx. *49. 

2. The expression of gratitude for benefits 
or favours received ; a glorifying or extolling ; 
eapec. a tribute of gratitude auu glorification 
to God for mercies or kindnesses shown; 
laud, thaoksgiving. (PsoZm xl. 3.) 

3. A subject, ground, or reason of praise ; 
a praiseworthy quality or act; that which 
makes ^person or thing deserving of praise. 

4. That which is or should be praised ; an 
Object of praise. 

M He it thy praise, and he la thy God."— Deut. x. 21. 

* pralse-wortb, «. Deserving of praise ; 
praiseworthy. 

"Whoie praise-worth vertuea ... to comprize.”— 
p, Holland : Camden, p. 290. 

praise, * prayse, * preise, * preyse, v.t. 
[O. Fr. preiser, from Lat. pretio, from pretium 
= price, value ; Fr. priser ; Sp. preciar ; Ital. 
prezzare; Popfc. prezar ; but. prijzen ; Dan. 
prise; Sw. prisa; M. H. Ger. prisen; Ger. 
preise n.) 

* L To value, to esteem, to set a value on. 

“She praiseth not Ida playing worth a bene." 

Chaucer; C. T.. 9,728. 

2. To bcatow praise, commendation, or 
applause on ; to commend or approve highly ; 
to land, to applaud, to eulogize. (Milton: 
P. L., ix. 6U3.) 

3. Tn extol and glorify in words ; to magnify ; 
to render a tribute of praise, gratitude, or 
thanksgiving to. (Psalm evii. 8.) 

4. To ahow forth the praises of. 

“Thy work* iball praise thee, O Lord ."— Psalm 
•xlv. 19. 

• prai^e'-ful, a. (Eng. praise; -ful(I). ) De- 
■erving of praise ; praiseworthy, laudable. 

“Of whose high praise, and praisrful hllsa, 

Goodness the pen. heaven the paper Is." 

Sidney : A raidia, hk. II, 

• praise' less, * prayse-lesse, a. [Eng. 
praise; -less.] Without praise or applause; 
ud praised. 

“With laughter great of men. his prayielesse shlpSer- 
geatui brought,” Phaer . I'irj7« ; .EneUlos v. 

• praise -ment, • prayse ment, s. [Eng. 
praise ; -ment.] The act of valuing or apprais- 
ing ; value set on anything. 

“The pra ysement or division mule of my fore.vdd 
jmovablr Fabyan : Chronicle vol I. (1‘rof. p* vll. ) 

pralf’-er, * prays-er, * prels-er.s. [Eng. 
prais(e): -cr.J 

1. One who praises, cxtola, commends, or 
applauds ; a commcndcr. 

“The nwete words of Catering preiicrsf— Chaucer : 
Tale of Mel the us. 

* 2. An appraiser, a valuer. 

“file) talked himself with the praisers, and miulo 
them wet high prise* upon every thing that was to be 
*old."— Forth : Plutarch, p. 649. 

pralfe wor-thil^, ■ prayse wor the- 
ly, • prays wor- thl-ly, culv. [ling. 
praiseworthy ; -/»/. J In a praiseworthy man- 
ner; so as to deserve praise ; laudably. 

“Our tong la able in that klwlo to <li*« as prayse- 
ssorthrly a* the re*L "— Surrey . Poems. (To the /leader.) 

praise' wor Ihi-ness, *. (Eng. praise - 
worthy ; -ne«. j The quality or state of being 
praiseworthy, or of deserving praise or com- 
mendation ; laudalileness. 

“The tov* of pralee pweiim . . , lo be derived from 

..I w .V, 


that of tirai»*ic<rrthiness,''~ Smith : 
pU 111., ch. It. 


Moral Sentiments, 


pralijo' wor th$r, * praise woor thlo, a. 

[Kng. praise, aiid u'orthy.) Descrvingor worthy 
of praise or commendation ; laudable, com- 
mendable. 

“Small praisewnorthle waa it In them to keep* It."— 
‘Vi • Martyrs, |*. 7*4. 

^boil, 


Pra'-krit, s. [Sanac. j>rakriti=. nature, that 
which is rude or unpolished, as opposed to 
Sanskrit = that which ia perfect or thoroughly 
refined.] 

Philol. : A derivative language. The name 
is applied collectively to the moro modern 
languages of Northern and Central India 
which grew out of the Sanscrit, as Italian, 
Spanish, French, &c., did from Latin. 

“One Prakrit dialect, the Pall, became In it* tarn 
the tiered language of muthcaateru Uuddhium.'*— 
Whitney l Life t Growth of Language, ch. x. 

Pra krit -ic, a. (Eng. prakrit ; -ic.] Per- 
taining or belonging to Prakrit. 

“The next stage of Indian language, to which the 
Inscriptions lust referred to belong, Is called the Pra- 
kritic . — Whitney : L\fe & Growth of Language, ch, x. 

pram, * prame, *. [Praam.] 

prance, • prannee, • praunso, v.i. [A 

variant of prank (q.v.).] 

1. To spring or bound, as a horse in high 
mettle. 

“Oo prancing steeds they forward pressed." 

Scott ; M arm ion, lv. 6. 

2. To ride in a warlike or showy manner ; 
to ride ostentatiously. 

“Some who on battle charger prance .“ 

Byron : Giaour. 

3. To walk or strut about in a pompous or 
oaten tatious manner. 

"What did she want to come a prancing up to my 
bed for?*— Daily Telegraph, Jau. 6, 1856. 

prance, s. [Piiance, v.] A bounding or 
springing, as of a horse. 

* pran^ -©r, s. [Eng. prnm^r); -«*.] One who 
prances ; a prancing steed. 

pran 9 ' trig, pr. par. & a. [Prance.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See tke verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Onl. Lang.: Springing, bounding ; riding 
or strutting about ostentatiously. 

2. Her. : Applied to * horse represented 
rearing. 

* pran-come, j. [Prank.] Something odd or 
strange. 

"Ch* would learn of some prancome. m — Gammer 
Gurton's Xeedle. 

* pran di-al, a. [Lat. prandium=- a repast.] 
Pertaining or relating to dinner. 

“ Debarring them from partaking of their prandial 
meal outride. " — Daily Telegraph, April 6, 1686. 

prari'-gos, s. [Native name of Prangos pabu- 
lar ia.] 

Bot. : A genns of UmbellifiTse, family Sm>T- 
nida\ The fruit or seed of Prangos pnbularia, 
the Tlay-plant, a native of Kashmir, Afghan- 
istan, &c., is stomachic, stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and diuretic. It is used to cure the 
dry rot in sheep, and the mot is a valuable 
remedy in itch. (Calcutta Kxhib. Report.) 

prink, • prancke, * pranlce, v.t. A t. 

(According to Prof. Skeat the same word ns 
jrrink (q.v ), which he considers to be a na- 
salized form of prick, v. (q.v.); the funda- 
mental idea thus being to trim or deck out, as 
with pricked holes. Cf. O. Dnt. pryken = to 
make a proud show ; jtronck = show, ostenta- 
tion ; pronckrn = to display one’s dress ; Low 
Ger. p run ken = to make u lino show ; prnnk 
= ahow, display ; Dan., Sw., & Ger. prunk = 
ahow, parade; Ger. pranqrn, Dau. pronged 
to make a ahow.] [Puanck, r.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To dress up, or deck out it a showy nr 
ostentatious fashion ; to equip nstentatiously. 

“ Sumo prancke thrir ruffe* ; and otlirm trimly dlght 
Their gay attyro." Spenser: F. </., 1. lv. M. 

2. To variegate. 

" Broad flag- (lowm pra nkt with wMlo.“ 

Shelley : The t/uestion. 

* B. Intrans. : To ruako a ahow ; to have a 
showy appearance. 

prilnk, * pranko, s. k a. [TnANK. u.] 

A. As substunt ire : 

1. A frolic; » wild flight; a mischievous 
act or trick ; a playful or sportive act ; a Joke. 

“ Fur what lewilvr pagwumt or pranke collide thrre 
ho playwl."— f’dul Mark* H, 

2. A gambol. (Povgwr: Task, v. h 2.) 

• B. As ndj. : Frolicsome; full of pranks 
or tricks. 

“If I do not uroin wmilcriiow than I did In tbtee 
day*. I'll be hanged.’ -//r«wr Lingua, lv. 7. 


• prarik -er, s. [Eng. prank; -<rr.] One who 
pranks; one who dresses up ahowiiy or oa- 
ten tatiou sly. 

“If ihe b« a noted reveller, a sadder, a ringer, a 
pranker, or a dancer, then take heed of her .”— Burton : 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 667. 

• pr&nk'-irig, pr. par. or o. [Prank, p.J 

• priink' ing ly» wlv- (Eng. pmnking : *(y.] 
In a pranking, showy, or ostentatious manner. 

“[They] fared daintily, and went prankivgly la 
apparel L Bp. Hall. Apologte against BrownUts. 

•prink ish, a. [Eng. pranfc; -isA.) Fullo! 
or inclined to prunka. 

• prink'-eome, a. [Eng. prank; -some. ) 
Fond of or given to pranks ; prankish. 

M I prove . . . 

Repreojior of the pranksome." 

Browning Ring A Book, xL 186. 

pra o ther' i iim, s. [Gr. wpao? (praos) = 
mild, and OypLov (therion)— a wild animal.] 
Pahcont. : An extinct form of hare found In 
a Post-pliocene bone cave in Pennsylvania. 

pra^e, s. (Gr. npaa-ov (prason)— a leek.] 

J1/ ineralogy : 

1. A dull leek-green chalcedony, owing its 
colour to the presence of exceedingly tine 
granular chlorite. According to King, tliia 
stone is now confounded with others indis- 
criminately called Plasma by the antiquary. 

2. A green crystallized quartz found at 
Breitenbrunn, Saxony ; the colour is due to 
enclosed fine filaments of qreeu asbestifono 
actinolite (q.v.). 

prase opal, $. 

Min. : A variety of common opal of a leek- 
green colour. 

pras'-c o lite, $. [Eng. prase; o connect., and 
Gr* \i0o<; ( lithes ) = a stone ; Ger. praseolith.) 

Min.: A green pinite found in cry s tils 
pseudomorplums after Iolite (q.v.) at Brakkc, 
near Brevig, Norway, in granite. 

pra-si-e'-SO, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. praa-i(im); 
Lat* fem. pi. adj. sufT. -eo.’.l 
Bot. : A tribe of Labiates. 

pra^'-i-lite, s. [Eng. pra.<e); i connect., and 
Gr. Ai'0os (riflu)s) = a stone.] 

il/in. : A soft, fibrous mineral, of a leek- 
green colour. Sp. gr. 2*311. Contains silica, 
magnesia, alumina, and sesquioxide of iron, 
probably snila, and water. Found at Kil- 
patrick Hills ; probably not a distinct species. 

pr&s'-m-atc, n. (Lit. prasimtus = having a 
leck-green garment] 

Bot. : Of a green colour. (Paxton.) 

pra’-§inc, $. [Eng. pras(e); sufr. -inc(Min.); 
Ger. pros in.] 

Min. : Breithanpt'a name for the species 
Pseiidomalachite (q.v.), hut Dana umkes tt 
equivalent to Ehlite (q.v.). 

• pras'-ln-ohs, *pr^‘ ine, a. [Lat. prns- 
inus*— leek-green, fnun Gr. npatrov (prason) 
= n leek.] Of a light-green colour, inclining 
to yellow. 

pra' si iim, s. (T>at. prarium, pension, from 
Gr. wpacrior* (vrasion) = the ]ilant ho rebound 
(q.v.). Not the modern genus.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of Pmsiere (q.v.). 
Only known species Prasium nmjus, a native 
of Europe and North Africa. 

• prXg-on, S. [Gr.] A leek ; also a aea-wced 
of the colour nf a leek. 

praf-6 phyro (yr as ir),*. [Eng. pru.v, 
and Gr. (j>humo) t <#>i >pw (j*hur\>) — to 

mix.] 

Petrol. : The same as Ormn: (q.v.). 

priit(l), *. [Etyni. doubtful.] The but lurk, 

prSt (2), s. [A.S. pnrt , pra ft ; Ieel. prettr a 
1 1 irk ; pretta = to trick.) [Pnirirv.] A trick. 

(Scotch.) 

prato, i*. I. ft t. (O. Sw. prata -=z to talk ; Pan. 
prate - to talk ; Dan. ti Sw. prat = talk, tattle; 
|/iw Ger. prate n = to luiitr, praat = tat t le ; 
led. prnhi = to talk. Proliably of Imilativs 
origin ; cf. Ger. pro. win = to croak ; Eng. 
pro III *. ) 

A. Intrant, : To prattle, to chatter; to 


a. -tin- .N-A^Vl; oat, 90II, chorus, 9I1I11, bengh ; go, (^cm; thin, this; sin, ; oxpeot, yonophon, exist, ph = 1. 
fa; p<5Tit4 -tlan = 9k°iL -tlon, -elon = shun ; -(Ion, - 9I011 ~ zhun, -clous, tlous. -slous — ehus. -bio, -dlo, kc. - bet. dgL 
C -tLon = all ' 


( 
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prate— pray9 


talk much an«l without purpose or reason ; to 
be loquacious ; to babble. 

•• What, do you prate of service?" 

Bhukesp. : Canola nut HI. 3. 

B. Trans. .* To utter without thought or 
foolishly ; to babble. 

" The necessity for his giving up prating proverbs." 
— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, lh8o. 

prate, s. [Prate, v .] Tattle; idle or silly 
talk; chatter; unmeaning loqnaeity. 

"So let them ease their hearts with prate 
A Of equal rights, wk ch man ne'er knew." 

Byron : Bride qf Aby dot, li. 20. 

* prate-ful, a. [Eng. pra te; -ful(l).] Chat- 
tering, loquacious. 

The people are less prateful.”— Taylor of Monrich : 
Memoir f, i. 208. 

prat'-er, s. [Eng. prat(e); -er.] One who 
prates ; an idle talker; a ehatteier ; one who 
talks without reason or purpose. 

" What 1 a speaker is hut a prater; a rhyme Is bnt 
a ballad.*— Shakesp. : Henry I*., v. ii. 

* prat-ic, s. [Pratique.] 

pra -tin-eole, s. [Latham'S rendering of 
pratincola, the name given to Glareolu pratin- 
cola by Kramer io 175(5.] 

Ornith.: A name first applied to Glareola 
pratincola , and afterwards extended to the 
other species of the genus. The Pratincoles 
are small, slenderly-built, delicately- coloured 
birds, with 
diort, stout 
bill, wide 
gape, long 
p o i n t e d 
wings, and 
tail more or 
less forked. 

Eight or 
nine species 
have been 
described, 
from the 
south of Eu- 
rope, Africa, India, Chioa, and Australia. 
Like Plovers, they run very swiftly, and nidi- 
fieate on the ground, but they feed, ia part, 
on the wing. The youag are clothed in down, 
and are able to run on emerging from the shell. 

prat -mg, pr. par. or a. [Pa ate, r.] 

prat'-mg ly, ffdr. [Eng. prating ; -ly.] In a 
prating manner ; with idle or foolish talk. 

pra-tique, ’prat-tique (que as k), 3 . 

[Fr., Ital. prattica ; Sp. pra fica.] [Practice.] 

1. Comm. : Liberty or licence of converse or 
communication between a ship and the port 
at which it arrives ; hence, a licence or per- 
mission to hold intercourse and trade with a 
port, after having undergone quarantine, or 
upon a certificate that the place from which 
the vessel has arrived is free from any in- 
fectious disease. The term is used especially 
ia the south of Europe with reference to 
vessels arriving from iafeeted ports, and 
subjected to quarantine. 

" He lay in quarantine for pratique.” 

Byron : Beppo, xxt. 

* 2. Practice, habits. 

**How could auy one of English education and 
prat'ique swallow such a low rabble suggestion ? 
North ; Examrn, p. 306. 

* prat'-tie, s. [Pratique.] 

prat'-tle, v.i. & t. [A frequent form from 
prate (q.v.).] 

A. Ivtrans . ; To talk much and lightly ; to 
talk like a child; to chatter, to prate. 

"Thus Lkvra's vassals prattled of their lord.” 

Byron : Lara, L 9. 

* B. Trans. : To talk or utter idly or 
foolishly ; to babble. 

"A little lively rustick. trained up In ignorance 
and prejudice, will prattle treason a whole evening.”— 
Addison. 

prat'-tle, s. [PaATTLE, r.] Childish or light 
talk ; chatter ; loquacity on trivial subjects. 

••This is the reason why we are so much charmed 
with the pretty prattle of children.” — Sidney ; A r- 
cadia ; Criticisms on Pastoral Writing. p. 3a 

* prattle -basket, $. A talkative woman 
or child. 

” A prattle -basket or an Idle slut." 

Breton : Mother's Blessing, lxxlv. 

* prat' tie ment, s. [Eng. prattle ; -ment.] 

Prattle. (Jeffrey.) 

prat-tler, s. [Eng. prattle); -cr.) One who 
prattles ; an idle or puerile talker ; a prater, 
a chatterer. ( Wortlswortk : White Doe , iv.) 


prat’-tlirig, pr.par . or a. [Prattle, r.J 
t prattling-parnell, 

Bot. : Saxifraga u mb rasa. 

prat'-ty, a- [Pretty.] (Scotch.) 

* prat'-y, a. [Eng. prat(e); -y.] Talkative. 

* prave, a. [Lat. pmrus.] Bad, corrupt, de- 
praved. 

* prav'-i-ty, s. [Lat. prarifas, from pravus 
bad, corrupt., depraved <q.v.) ; O. Fr. praviU; 
Ital. pravita.] Deviation from right; corrup- 
tion, wickedness, depravity. 

••The pratnty of the will could infiueuca the under- 
stand! ug."— *‘o ut h • Sermons, voL L, ser. 6. 

prawn, s. [Etym. unkoown.] 

Zool. : Paler >non serratns , and, less properly, 
any other species of the genus. Its ordinary 
length is about four inches ; colour bright 
gray, spotted ami lined with darker purplish 
gray. It is a favourite article of food, and is 
found in vast uumbers all round the English 
coast. Some tropical forms are over a foot io 
length. Many of them are semi-transparent, 
and exhibit very fine colors. They are caught 
io nets or osier 'baskets. 

prawn, v.i. [Prawn, s.) To fish for prawn. 

••They added prawning to their conger-fishing, and 
brought home some four huudred praw ua. "—Pie Id, 
Oct. 17, 18S5. 

prax -is, a. [Gr., from npd.<ro-u> (prasso), fut. 
Trpdfco (praxu) = to do.] 

* 1. Use, practice, espec, practice for a 
specific purpose, or to acquire a knowledge of 
a specific art or accomplishment. 

*• He had spent twenty years in the praxis and 
theory of music.*— M'ooU , Fasti Ozon.. vof. 1. 

2. An example or form to teach practice ; a 
collection of examples for practice. 

pray, * pray en, * prei-en, * prey en, 

t\i, & t. [0 Fr. prefer (Fr. pner), from Lat. 
precor — to pray, from prtx (geo it. precis) = a 
prayer ; from the same root as San sc. pracch 
= to ask ; Ger. Jragen.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To ask or beg for anything with earnest- 
ness, submission, and zeal ; to entreat, to sup- 
plicate. 

" The guilty rebel for remission prays ” 

* Shakesp. . Rape qf Luerece, 714. 

2. Specif. : To make or address petitions to 
the Divine Being ; to offer prayers or suppli- 
cations to God ; to address the Supreme Being 
with reverential adoration, confession of sins, 
supplicatioo of mercy, a ad thanksgiving for 
mercies received. 

*• If I should never pray to him, or worship him at 
all. such a total omission would be equivalent to this 
assertion. There is no God. who gewerns the world, to 
be adored."— Wollaston: Religion of Sat are. $ 1. 

*B. Tra nsitive: 

1. To ask or beg earnestly ; to entreat, to 
supplicate, to implore. 

“ We pray you. in Christ's stead, he ye leconciled to 
God.”— 2 Corinth, v. 2>. 

2. To address with revere acc and humility 
for something to be granted. 

" Pray Gwl. If perhaps the thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee.*'— Act# viii. 22. 

3. To ask or beg earnestly for ; to petition 
for ; to sue for. 

*• I know not how to pray your patience.” 

Shake tp. : Much Ado About Nothing, ▼. 1. 

* 4. To intercede or supplicate earnestly on 
behalf of ; to effect by prayer. 

" Praying souls out of purgatory hy masses said on 
their behalf became an ordinary office .”— Mil man. 
{Webster.) 

T 1. / pray you, or, by ellipsis, I pray , or 
simply pruy, is a common form for intro- 
ducing a question or petition. 

•' I pray. sir. why am I beateu Shakmp. : Comedy 
of Errors, ii. 2. 

* 2. To pray in aid ; 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To call in, for help or sup- 
port in a cause. 

“ A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness." 

Shakesp : A ntony A Cleopatra, v. 2. 

(2) Law: [Aid, s., III. 1]. 

* pray'-ant, $. [Eng. pray ; -anf.] One who 
prays ; a prayer. (Gaudcu. : Tears of the Church, 
p. 93.) 

prayer (1), *prei-er, *prei^re, *prey- 
ere, s. [O. Fr. preiere , profere (Fr. pnere), 
from Lat. precaria. fem. sing, of prccarius 
= obtained by praying ; prccor = to pray 
(q.v.) ; Ital. pregartm] 


1. The act of praying, asking, or begging# 
favour earnestly ; an earnest petition, suit* or 
aupplicatioa ; an entreaty. 

** Then each, to ease his troubled breast. 

To some blessed saint his prayers a hlressed." 

Scott : Lay qf the Last Minstrel, vt 28. 

2. The act or practice of praying to or sup- 
plicating the Divine Being ; the offering to 
God of adoration, confession, supplication, and 
thanksgiving ; communion with God in devo- 
tional exercises. 

" Prayer w ill either make a man leave off sinning, 
or sin will make him leave off prayer.”— Paley : Ser 
moots , So. L 

3. A solemn petition addressed to the 
Supreme Being ; a supplication to God for 
blessings or mercies, together with a eon- 
fessioo of sins, and thanksgiving for mercies 
or blessings received. 

** I sought 

By prayer th' offended deity to appease." 

MtlUm : P. L.. xl. 149. 

4. The words of a supplication ; the form 
of words used in praying; espee. a formula 
of prayer used in divine worship, whether 
private or public. 

5. That part of a petition or memorial to 
the snvereigo or any authority in vvhieli the 
request or thing desired to be done or granted 
ia sj>ecified, 

prayer-beads, s.pL The seeda of Abrus 

precatorius. 

prayer book, a. A book containing 
prayers and forms of devotion for divina 
worship, public or private. 

w The Prayer Book, The Book qf Common 
Prayer: [Liturgy]. 

prayer meeting, s. A public or private 
meeting for prayer. 

* prayer-monger, s. A contemptuous 
name for one who prays. (Southey : Thalaba , 
bk. v.) 

prayer (2), s. [Eng. pray : -er.] One who 
prays; a suppliant, a petitioner. 

prayer'-ful, «. [Eng. prayer (I) ; -/u [([).] 

1. Given to prayer; devotional : as, a pmyer- 
ful frame of mind. 

2. Using much prayer. 

"The prayerful mini of God." 

Blackie : Lays of Highlands A Islands, p. 18. 

priiyer’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. prayerful ; -ty.] 
In a prayerful manner; with mueh prayer. 

prayer 7 - ful-ne ss, s. [Eng. prayerful: -ness.] 
The quality or state of being prayerful ; the 
use of much prayer. 

prayer'-lcss, a. [Eng. prayer; -less.] Not 
using prayer; habitually neglecting the use of 
prayer. 

* prayer’-lcss~ly, adv. [Eng. prayerfess; - ly .] 
In a prayerless manner; without prayer. 

* priiyer'-less-ness, s. [Eog. prayerless; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being prayer- 
less ; habitual neglect of the use of prayer. 

pray '-mg, pr. par. or a. [Pray.) 

praying insect, s. 

Entom. : Any individual of the family 
Jlaotid® (q.v.). 

praying - machine, praying - mill, 
praying wheel, s. An apparatus used in 
Thibet, and other parts of the East, as a 
meehanieal aid to prayer. They are of various 
forms, the commonest being a cylinder or 
barrel of pasteboard fixed on an axle, and 
inscribed with prayers. The devout give tho 
barrel a turn, and each revolution counts a3 
an utterance of the prayer or prayers inscrihed. 
The Abbe Hue (io his Travels in Thibet, 1844) 
says that 

"It is common enough to see them fixed in the bed 
of a running stream, as they are then set in motion by 
the water, and go on praying night and day. to the 
special In-neht of the person who has placed them 
there. The Tartars also suspend them over their 
domestic hearths, that they may be set in motion by 
the current of cool air from the opening in the tear, 
and so twirl for the peace and prosperity of the family. 

^pray" ing ly, udi*. [Eng. praying; -ly.] In 
a praying manner ; with prayers or supplica- 
tions. (Milton: Apot. for Smcctymnuus, § II.) 

pra'-ys, s. [Gr. irpavq ( praus ) = mild, soft.] 

Entom. : A genus of Hypnnomeutidie. The 
larva of Prays curtisellus, a native of Britain, 
feeds on the ash. A a allied species injures 
the olive trees of southern Europe. 



Cite, xat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir. ? 

or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ro, ce = e ; ^ ^ 

/' ' 
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P.R.A., ahbrev. [Sea def.) President of the 
Royal Academy. 

P.R.B., ahbrev. (See def.J An abbreviation 
for Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (q.v.). 

•' It wiw Instinctive prudence, however, which aug- 
mented to u» th.it we should use the letter* P.R.B.. un- 
ex 1 1 .lined un our picture* (tftcr the aitrnaturel. ma tlie 
one mark of our union."— Contcmp. Review, April, 1380, 
jx 48L 

pro-, proa , pref. [Lat. pree ( pre - in composi- 
tion) = brfm-e ; Fr. pri-.] A preiix denoting 
priority in time, place, position, or rank, as 
in premature = ripe before its time; precede 
= to go before ; preiix = to plaee befoie ; pre - 
eminent = eminent before or above all others : 
hence, it equals very, as prepoteut = very 
potent or powerful. 

pro exilic, a. Before the exile or capti- 
vity of the Jews. [Post- exilic.] 

*• A purely historical Investigation Into the ritual 
and usage* of prcexUic tUac*.’— Robertson Smith : Old 
Test, in Jewtsh Church, lect, vlIL 

pre metallic, a. 

Anthrop. : Belonging to an ago anterior to 
Thlch any particular race became acquainted 
with the use of metal. 

** The oldest races were In the pro-metallic stage 
when bronze was introduced by anew nation.”— EUon: 
Origins of English History, p. 130. 

* pro Raphaellsm, $. The same as 
Pre-Raphaelitism (q.v.jb 

prc-Raphaelitc, a. & s. 

A. Asadj.: Belonging to the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood ; having the characteristics of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (q.v.), or 
their method of painting. 

"I would only ask the spectator to observe this 
difference between true Pre-Raphaelite work and its 
Imitations. The true work represents all objects 
exactly a* they would a|n*cor In nature, tn the position 
and at the distances which the arrangement of the 
picture supposes. '* — Rusktn. in Times, May 6, 1864. 

B. As subst. : A member of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood ; one who follows 
their method of painting. 

"The /Vc Ra vha*Ut«s Imitate no pictures: they 

K lnt from nature only. Rut they have opposed 
emselves as a body to the kind of teaching . . . 
which only began after Raphaels time: ami they have 
opposed theniM-ivcs as sternly to the entire feeling 
of the IleuaiMancc school* ; a feeling com |H>mided uf 
Imlulenco, Infidelity, sensuality, end shallow jirida 
Therefore they have called themselves Pro- Raphael 
Uet."— Rusk In. - Pre-Raphaelitism (ed. 18421, p. 26. 

Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood : 

Art: An association founded in ISIS by 
William Holman limit, John Everett Millais 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti (died April ( .>, 
1SS2), the last of whom suggested the title 
“ Brotherhood.” [See extracts under Pre- 
Raphaelite, A. & B.] They were aft* rwards 
joined by Thomas Woolner (sculptor), James 
Collinsnn (died 1S81), Frederick George .Stevens 
(art-critie), and William Michael Rossetti. 
With the exception of the Spe/bdur, the whole 
of the London press attacked them, as Mr. 
Itnskin thought, unfairly, and lie defended 
them in a letter to the Times (May 5, 1854). 

"It wiu prolmhly the finding of this book at this 
eneitial lime •which caused the establishment of tho 
Pre- tlapharlitc Brotherhood," — Cvntemp. Review, 
April, 185, p. 4*0. 

prc-Raphaclitlsm, $. 

Art: The method of painting adopted by 
the Pre-Rapha' lites [Pre-Rapiiaelitk, B.) It 
was a system of minute analysis carried to 
tho utmost extreme. 

" pro -ic cu sa‘ tlon, s. [Prcf. pre and Eng. 
accusation (q.v.).] A previous accusation. 

prca 9 h, • prcchc, v.i. ft, t. [0. Fr. prechcr, 
preacher (Fr. prtcherY from Lnt. prtvdico — to 
make known in public : pr«r = before, openly, 
and dlco — to proclaim, to aay; Spun, prediair; 
Port, prfgur ; l till. predicare ; t)ut. prediken, 
prekra; Dan. v rfidike ; Ger. predigen ; Sw. 
predika . Preach and predicate are doubleta.l 
A. fnfran^ffire: 

1. To proclaim or publish tidings; eapee. to 
proclaim the gospel, (li'yeliffe : Romayncs x.) 

2. Sjwrif. : To pronounce or deliver a public 
discourse on some religious subject, or upon 
a text of .Scripture ; to deliver a sermon. 

"They will not n*ado, nor can they preach ” 

II amer: Albions England, l>k, I* , ch. lilL 

3. To give earnest advice, especially on 
religions or moral subjects; to apeak like a 
preaelier. 

B. Transitit't : 

*1. ’fo proclaim; to publish; to declare 
publicly. (Matthew x. 27 ) 


2. Specif. : To publish nr proclaim the gos- 
pel ; to declare as a missionary. 

"And »endr Sent Mark tho mangel!* t Into Efrypt for 
to precftc." Robert >f Uloucester, p, 67. 

3. To deliver or pronounce : as, To preach a 
sermon. 

4. To urge with earnestness upon a person 
or persons ; to tench or inculcate earnestly. 

" l have preached righ toouanesa. 1 "—Psalm xL ». 

5. To advise earnestly. 

■ My innate r preaches juitlence to Mm." 

Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors . V. L 

*6. To teach or instruct by preaching; to 
inform by preaching. (Southey.) 

t7. To persuade to a coarse of action. 

"These hundred doctor* try 
To preach thee to their school.* 

Matthew Arnold : Empedocles on Etna. 1. 2. 

To preach up: To preach or discourse in 
favour of. 

*prca 9 h, a. [Preach, r.l [Fr. prtche.) A 
religious discourse; a sermon. 

" This oversight occasioned the French spitefully to 
term religion, fn thnt *urt exercised, fr were preach. " — 
Hooker: E octet. Polity, bk. v., § 28. 

prca 9 h-cr, • prech-our, s. [Eng. preach, 
v. ; -er ; Fr. prcchcur.} 

1. One who preaches or discourses upon 
aacred or religious subjects. 

"How slin.1I they hear without n preacher}"— 
Romans x. 14. 

2. One who teaches or iuculcates anything 
with earnestness and zeal. 

TI Friars Preachers : [Dominican], 

prca 9 h er-ship, s. [Eng. preacher; ship.) 
The office, post, or position or a preacher. 

" Jeremy Collier, who was turned out of the 
prcachsrship of the Roll*, was <x man of a much higher 
order."— Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

prca 9 h'-i v.i. [Eng. preach; i connect., 
and sutF. -fit. ] To discourse like a preacher; 
to give advice in a long-winded discourse. 

prca 9 h' Ing, * preeb-ynge, pr. par. or a. 
[Preach, i>.) 

• preaching-cross, s. A eross erected 



PREACHl NO-CROSS, ST. PAUL’S. 


Id some public or open place where tho monks 
and others preached publicly. 

preaching-friars, s . pi [Dominican.] 

• prea9h'-man, *. IEng. preneft, and man.) 
A preacher. (Said in contempt.) 

“Some of our prenchmrn wo grown dog-mad." — 
Howell : letters, bk. II., let. 33. 

" prca 9 h'-mcnt f s. [Eng. preach; ^nent.) A 
discourse or sermon ; a discourse nlfoctcdly 
solemn. (Said in contempt.) 

" Come, come, keep the*© preachments till you coino 
to tho plnco nppoiutad."— Marlowe: Edward //., Iv. 6. 

prc-ac-qualnt', v.t. [rref. pre -, nnd Eng, 
acquaint (q.v.).] To make acquainted with 
previously ; to inform beforehand. 

pre ac quaint' an 90 , i. [Pref. pre-, nnd 
Eng. ar<{uai nlame (q.v.).] Previous acquaint- 
ance ; knowledge beforehand. 

• pre ile'-tlon, .*. fPref. pre-, nnd Eng. action 
(q.v.). J Previous action. 

"?olttrl!y dc term lueil by It* prcactlon."— Browne : 
Vufynr Errvurt, hk. U., oh. U. 

• prdatl, t'.J. [Idit. prtrda = prey; prtvdor = 
to rolvj To act as a rublxtr : to rob. 

" Cr*we*» nrui tmur* of f ret ting brlgaiid Hol- 
land: Ar min tins .l/urvrJMu«J. 

pro It chim'-lo, a [Pref. pre-. and Eng. 
Adamic. ) Previous to Adam ; pread.unlte. 


pro-id' am ito, a. & s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
Adami<r\q v.).] 

A. As adject ire: 

1. Prior to Adam ; preadamitic. 

2. Of or pertaining to the preadamitc*. 

3. Antiquated ; out of date. (Cvtloq.) 

B, As substantive : 

1. One of those beings supposed by some 
writers to have iohahited this world before 
Adam. 

*’ Mighty r*readn*ni/ct who w*lkM the evrth 
Of which our* I* the wreck.’ Byron : Oifn. U. 3. 

2. Gne who holds that there were persons 
Inhabiting this world before the time ol Adam. 

pre-id-a-mit'-Ic, * prre -ad - a -mit - ic- 

ai, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. Adamitic.) Exist- 
ing prior to Adam ; preadamite. 

"Tim ffrat RUthor of the Pre tdnmitic *y*trm ... I* 
said to lmve been Glordimo Rruuo,”— Addis Arnold: 
Cath. Diet . p. 682. 

pre-ad a mit-Ism, • praj-Sd a mlt- 
ISm, s. * [Eng. preada iaif(r) ; -ism.) 

Church Hist.: The teaching of Isaac de la 
Feyrere (1592-1076), a Frencli Calvinist, who 
asserted that Paul had revealed to him that 
Adam was not the first man created. Peyrere 
published a treatise in 1055, based on Romans 
v. 12-14, but it was publicly burnt, and he was 
imprisoned at Brussels. His views, however, 
were espoused l»y many people. (See extra* l) 
"Tlie abjured CulvliiUm um! Preradamltlsm before 
Pop© Alexander VII."— McClmtock * Strong : Cyclop. 
Bib. Lit., viil, M. 

prc ad-min is tra'-tlon, s. [Tref. pn- t 
anti ’Eng. admtnisriti/ion.] Previous adminis- 
tration. 

" Baptism as tt was Instituted by Christ after th« 
pread ministration of St. Johu.'— Pearson: On the 
Creed. 

pre ad-mon'-ish, v.t [rref. pre-, and Eng. 

To admonish previously or before- 
hand ; to advise beforehand. 

"These things thus ;/reutfmonuA £."— Milton : Martin 
Bucer cone. /Avorce. 

• pro-ad mo m'- tlon, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. at/Hioniftoa.] A previous warning oi 
admonitioQ. 

" The fatal preadmonltion of oaks bearing atrmg» 
leaves."— Evelyn: Sylvcu 

• pre-ad - ver-tife, v.t. [Pref. pre-, aod 
Eng. advertise.) Tn prendinonish (q.v.). 

“ Adam being preadvertised by tho vision.”— More: 
literal Cabbala, ch. 1 l 

• prc-Sl* la blj^, adv. [Fr. prtallablcment.) 
Previously*. 

•* No *wan dleth until prealtably he have sung."— 
r syuharti RuMais, bk. III., ch. xxL 

pre’-am blo, s. [Fr. preambule, from Lat 
vrawnbulus= walking before, preceding; pre ♦ 
ambulo = to walk before.] [Freambulate.] 

1. Something introductory; an introduction, 
as to a writing, a piece of music, Ac. ; a preface. 

** There la a long preamble of a tale." 

Chaucer: V. T., 6,411 

2. Sjyccif.: The introductory portion of a 
statute, in which are declared tho reasons 
and intentions of the net. 

" Owning, til the i>recii?i&7r of the Act. that they 
lind 1 *«ch guilty of lujtuUce."— Macaulay Mist. Eng., 
ck xlv. 

" pro fim'-ble, v.t. & i. [Freambuk, *.] 

A, Trans. : To preface ; to introduce wit* 
prefatory remarks. 

B. Intrnus. : To go before ; to precede* 

" V\> mu»t be content to hear a preambling lx>aat<rif 
your \*luur ."— Mdton . Remonstrant * 

• pre &m' bu lar a. [O. Fr. prtttmhutoir*, 
from ljit. priravibulus.] [Fueamulk, «.) 

1. Having the character of a preamble ; In 
trodnetory. 

“So many tirr.im6u/ar* rn*tf«of the last and general 
resurrect ion. '—Pearson : On the Creel, art. si. 

2. Pertaining to, ordi'pciulent cm, a preamble. 

“A preambuhtry tnsf'— Barks : On Amer. Taxation. 

• pro-iim' bu Into, t’.f. [Iglt. ynrambutatus, 
pa. |V\r. of p'rtmmbuld ss to walk Ik- fore : pr\r 
= before, and nmbuto =* to walk.] To waik or 
go before ; to precede. 

“ When fterco d<wt ruction follow* to h»ll **t4, 

Prldo doth nnv.t comm only prcumhttlais 

Jordan Poems. |j I R. 

• pro itm bu-Ia-tlon, «. [Pref. pre-, and 

Eng. owbu/'i/ion.] 

1. A walking or going before ; a preceding. 

2, A preamble. (Chaucer: C. T., 6.41S.) 


'• boil, b<J^; pditt, JcJifrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, ^om ; tlitn, {his ; sin. nty, expect, Xonophon, exist. Wg. 

6 x M _‘njo. - tin- - . -tlon, -slon - Bhua ; -(ion, -jlon = zhun. -clous, tloux, -slous - ehits. -bio, • die, Ac. == bpl, dpi. 

^01 r. -tian = 9h»u* ■» 
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preambulatory — precedence 


® pro am'-bu la tor-y, a. [Eng. preambu- 
Taf(e) ; -ory .) * Goiag before ; preceding. 

» Simon Magus bad preambulatory ini pie ties.*— Bp. 
Taylor : Vermont, vol. i.. ser. 17. 

* pre-am-bu-Ious, a. [Lat. prceambulus.) 
Going before*; preceding, introductory. 

The principle preambulous unto all belief — 
Browne. - Vulgar Errours, bit. L. ch. x. 

pre an-noiin^c , v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
announce.) To announce beforehand. 

* pre-an te pe-nuT-ti-mate, $. [Pref. 

pre-, and Eng. antepenultimate. J The syllable 
before the antepenultimate ; the fourth 
syllable from the end. 

pre-a^or -tic, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. aortic 

Ol-v.).] 

: Situated in front of the aorta. There 
is a preaortic plexus. (Quain.) 

pre-ap point', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. ap- 
poiiit. J To appoint previously or beforeliaud. 

"Visit preappointed for ua by Irving."— Carlyle: 
Reminiscence* led. FroudeJ, i. 131. 

pre-ap point -ment, 5 . [Pref. pre-, and 
Eug' appointment.] Previous appointment. 

* pre-ap pre hen’-sion, s. [Pref . pre-, 

and Eng. apprehension.) An apprehension or 
opioion formed before examination. 

"Such oa. regarding the clouds, behold then) in 
shapes conformable to preappreh fmiow." — Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. it. ch. vu 

pre-arc-tur'-us, prie-arc-tur'-us, s . 

[Prel. pre-, and Lat. arctums (q.v.).] 

Pahvont. : The earliest known lsopod. It 
is from the Devonian rocks. 

* pre arm', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. am, v.] 
To arm beforehand ; to forearm. 

"These be good thoughts to prearm our eoula." — 
Adam*: Work*, ill. 25. 

* prease, v. «k s. [Press, v. & s.] 

* pre-a-ssu'-ran9© (ss as sh), s. [Pref. 
pre-, and Eng. assura nc«.] Previous assurance. 

pre-au'-Ui-ense, $. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

audience.) 

English Onstom : The right of beiag heard 
before another. The preaudience of the bar ia 
as fdlows: (I) The queen’s attorney-general, 

(2) the queen’s solicitor-general, (3) the queen’s 
advocate-general, (4) the queen’a counsel, (5) 
the recorder of London, (6) advocates of civil 
law, (7) barristers. 

* pre-a-ver', * pre-a-verr, v.t. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. aver.) To affirm or declare before- 
hand ; to prophesy. 

•* Another, past all hope, doth preaver 
The birth of John." 

Sylvester * Ua Barta*. first day. first week. 778. 

pre-ax'-! al, prse ax'-i-al, a. [Fref. pre-, 
and Eng. axial (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Anterior or internal to the axis of 
the limb. Used of the parts on its ulnar or 
fibular side. {Huxley.) 

preb'-end, s. [Fr. prebend* , from Lat. pree- 
benda = a payment to a private person from a 
public source ; prop. fein. sing, of prcrbemlus, 
fut. par. of ptrvbeo = to afford, to give, from 
prtc = before, and habe o = to have ; Sp. pre- 
benda; ltal. prebenda, prevenda.) 

1. The stipend or maintenance granted to a 
canon of a cathedral or collegiate church out 
of its estate ; a canonry. A Simple Prebend is 
one restricted to the revenue only ; a Diguitary 
Prebend has jurisdiction annexed to it. 

" Prizes of a very different sort from a rectory ora 
prebend."— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

* 2. A prebendary. 

" Maistera of colleges, prebendes, persona and vycars.” 
—Bale : English Votaries, pt. i. 

pre bend -al, * pre-bend'-all, a. [Eng. 

prebend; -a?.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to a prebend or 
prebendary. 

2. Holding a prebend. 

" No sleek prebendal priest could be 
More thoroughly devout than he.’* 

Cooper : r er. V ert. 

prebendal stall, s. The seat of a pre- 
bendary in a church, into which he is inducted 
by the dean and chapter. 

preb'-end -ar-y, s. [Fr. prtbendkr, from 
Low Lat. prerbendnrius, from Lat preebenda 
a prebend (q.v.); Ital. prebendario.) 


I. The holder of a prebend or prebendal 
stall ; a stipendiary of a cathedral. 

“The chapter, consisting of canons or prebendaries, 
are sometimes appointed by the crown, sometimes by 
the bishop, aud sometimes elected by each other/’— 
Black# one : Comment., bk. i., ch. 2. 

• 2. A prebend ; a prebendaryship. 

" A prebendary was offered me .... It was a good 
fat benefice, ana . I accepted it."— Bailey : Erasmus, 
p. m. 

preb-end-ar-y-ship, s. [Eng. prebendary; 
-ship.) The office, rank, or position of a 
prebendary ; a canonry. 

" A prebendaryship oi Windsor.”— JVotton : Remains, 
p. 369. 

* preb-cn-date, v.t. [Eng. prebend; -afe.) 
To make a prebendary of; to present to a 
prebeod. 

M He was prebendated at Paris. "—Grafton : Chronicle; 
King John fan. 11). 

* preb-cnd-ship, s. [Eng. prebend; -ship.) 
A prebendaryship ; a prebend. 

•‘Everie one of them should confer one prebendship 
to the same foundation.” — Fox: Martyrs, p. 216. 

pre-cal-cu-late, * prs0-car-cu-late,v.t 

Pref. pre-, a ad Eug. calculate (q.v.).l To 
etermine ou, or arrange for, beforehand ; to 
prearrange. 

M L\*u?iied himself to a carefully itrcecalculated 
opium -aebauch .”— Masson : Dt Quince y, p. 39. 

Pre-cam -bri-an, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
Cambrian (q.v.).] 

Geol. : A term applied to a series of strata 
deposited prior to the Cambrian. They are 
largely volcanic, and products of Precambriao 
volcaooes are believed to exist at St. Davids, 
io Carnarvonshire, in Charnwood Forest, aod 
in the Wrekin. LV. Hicks divides the Pre- 
Cambrian rocks in an ascending order into the 
Dimetian, the Arvonian, and the Pebidian 
(q.v.). Some of his views have been disputed 
by Dr. Geikie and other geologists. In 
America the Precambrian rocks are divided 
into the Huronian and the Laureutian (q.v.). 
Called by Dana Archaean. 

* pre -cant, $. [Lat. precans, pr. par. of pre- 
ccr — to pray.) One who prays; a prayer ; a 
supplicant. * (Coleridge.) 

pre -car '-!-o us, a. [Lat.” precarius = ob- 
tained by prayer, or as a favour, precarious, 
from precor = to pray ; Fr. prdcaire ; Sp. & 
Ital. precario.) 

1. Depending on the will or pleasure of 
another ; ludd by courtesy ; liable to be 
changed, alienated, or stopped at the pleasure 
of another. 

*’ They would allow only a very limited and a very 
precarioua authority." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xili. 

2. Uncertain ; held by a doubtful tenure. 

3. Uncertain in the result ; doubtful, hazard- 
ous. 

“ Who has ever observed a writer of any eminence a 
candidate in so precarious a contest 7 "—Goldsmith : 
Polite Learning, ch. x. 

4 . Dangerously uncertain or doubtful as to 
the issue : as, a precarious state of health. 

* 5. Unsettled, doubtful. 

"That the fabrick of the body is out of the eonenrse 
of a tomes Is a mere precarious opinion."— More : 
Immort. of the Soul. bk. lL, ch. x. 

precarious loan, s. 

Law : A bailment at will. 

pre car i ous ly, adv. [Eng. precarious; 
-ly.) In a precarious manner ; at the will or 
leasure of others ; by a doubtful tenure ; 
angerously. 

"Ever precariously fluctuating and unsettled/*— 
Burke : V indie, of Sutural Society, 

pre-car'-! ous-ness, $. [Eng. precarious; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being precari- 
ous ; dependence on the will or pleasure of 
others; uncertainty. 

" Vet there is more prccariowmeu about the tenure 
of tbe berry than about that pertaining to the leaf of 
the Bohea shrub.”— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. 

pre-car’-i-iim, $. [Lat. neut sing, of pre- 
carius = obtained by prayer.] 

Rom. & Scots Iaw; A loan of anything re- 
vocable at the will or discretion of the lender. 

* pre-ca'-tion, * pre-ca-ci-on, s. [Lat. 

precatio , from precatus, pa. par. of precor = 
to pray.) The act of praying; prayer, sup- 
plication, entreaty. 

•• And can you not from your precation . . . 

To think of an old friend find some vacation ?“ 
Cotton : Epistle to John Bradshaw, Esq. 


* pre'-ca-tive, *pre'-ca tor-y, a [Lat 

precativus, precatonus , from precatus , pa. par. 
of precor = to pray.] Begging, praying, sup- 
pliant, beseeching. 

“This particle, Amen . . . \* precatory."— Hopkins , 
On the Lord's Prayer. 

* pre'-ca-tor-y, a. [Precative.) 

precatory-words, s. pi Words in a 
will praj ing or recommending that a thing be 
done. 

* pre-cau’-tion, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng 

caution, v.] 

1. To cautiou or waro beforehand. 

" By the disgraces, diseases, and beggary of hopeful 
young men brought to ruin, be may be precaution*!.' 
—Locke : On Education, 5 94. 

2. To take care of or see to beforehand. 

" He cannot hurt me. 

That 1 precaution'd." Dry den: Don Sebastian, IL 1. 

pre-cau'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. precau- 
tionem, acc. of precautio, from pros = before, 
and cautio — a caution (q.v.). J 

1. Previons caution ; caution or care taken 
beforehand to guard agaiost danger or risk, or 
to iusure success. 

“ The evils which had bronght that kingdom to ruin 
might, it was said, have been » erted by timely pro. 
caution." — Macaulay : Hist, Eny., ch. xiv. 

2. A measure of caution taken beforehand 
to guard against danger or risk, or to insure 
success ; as, To take precarious. 

* pre-cau'-t ion-ad, * pre- cau tion all, a. 

[Eug. precau/iott ;* -oZ.J Precautionary. 

"This first filial 1 fear is but viituous aud precau- 
tianaU," — Mountayue .* Devout « Essay es, pt. i. t treat, 
vi. 5 3. 

pre-cau’-tion ar-^, a. & s. [Eng. precau- 
tion; -ary.) 

A. As adjective . 

1. Containing or expressing previous caution 
or warning : as, precautionary advice. 

2. Done or adopted for the sake of pre- 
caution ; adajited or intended to guard agaiost 
danger or risk, or to insure success. 

■■Wholesome precautionary rules.* — Daily Tel * 
graph, Fetx 23, 1886. 

* B. As subst. : A precaution. 

"Thou seest hy the above precautionary*, that 
forget nothing."— Richardson: Clarissa, iv. 49. 

pre cau'-tlous, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
caurioiw.] Cautions beforehand ; relating to 
or using precaution ; precautionary. 

*’ To bo very penetrant, precautions, or watcbfoL* 
— Forth : Examen, p. 93. 

pre-cam'-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. precautions ; 
-7y.] In a precautions manner; with precau- 
tion ; carefully. 

pre-cau'-tlous-ness, s. [Eng. precautions ; 
-n«s.] The quality or state of being pre- 
can tious ; precaution. 

* pre-ge-da'-ne-oiis, a. [Precede.] Going 
before in time; preceding, previous, antece- 
dent. 

*’ Prrccdaneou* to the constitution or ordination/ 1 — 
Barrow : On the Pope's Supremacy. 

pre-^ede', v.t. & i. [Fr. priccder, from Lat. 
pracedo, from pree = before, and cedo = to go ; 
Sp. & Port, prcceder ; Ital. precedere. \ 

A, Transitive: 

1. To go before in order of time ; to bappea 
previously to. 

“ Acts of the will by which they wero preceded.”— 
Stewart : Of the Mind, voL i.. ch. iu 

2. To go before io place, rank, or import- 
ance. 

" Rome for Ua magnitude ought to precede Carthago.* 
—Barrow : On the Pope's Supremacy. 

* 3. To cause something to go before ; to 
preface. 

” It is usual to precede hostilities by a publ Io declara- 
tion. ’—Aen/. 

B. Intrans. : To go before ; to be or happeo 
before in time or place. 

" Eminent among the eeven professors of tbe pr » 
cediny year.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

prc-9ed’-en90, * pro-9ed'-en-9y, s. 

[Fr. precedence, from Lat.pra*c«fenria =a going 
before, from prcecedens= precedent (q.v.).] 

1. The act nr state of preceding or going 
before in order of time ; precession, priority- 
in time. 

2. The state of going or being before in point 
of rank or dignity ; the right to a more honour- 
able place in public processioas or ceremonies, 
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or in the civilities of life; order, place, or 
position according to rank. 

•• Halifax. who*e nutk, and Abilities entitled him 
Ui piceedenct, mm apokiAiuAU." — Jkaouubiy / Hitt. 
Eng., ch. ix, 

1j Precedence in Great Britain is regulated 
partly by statutes and letters patent, and 
partly I<y ancient usage and established cus- 
toms. In the United Slates, where all aro 
presumably of eqoal rank uud importance, 
questions uf precedence are much less con- 
sidered than abroad. 

3. The foremost or chief place in a cere- 
mony ; a superior place to another; priority 
in place. (.Vi ft on: I\ L.,ii. 33.) 

4. Superiority ; superior importance or iu- 
fluence. 

" H we hero measure the Kreatuoas of tho virtue, by 
the difficulty ol It* cxercuo. |<ai»alvc obedience will 
certainly gum the precedency.' — South : Sermon*, vol. 
Vlll.. »er. 7. 

* 5. That which precedes or goes before ; 
something past. 

“JtliiAU epilogue or discoum*', to make plain 
fiouie oUcure ^rcc«/<rnc« that hath tolore been sain.” 
Shaketp. : Lore'# Labour* Lott, liL L. 

If Patent of precedence : Letters patent 
granted as a mark of honour by the Crown to 
persons entitling them to such precedence ur 
ueautlience as is stated in their respective 
eltens. 

pr6-$ed’~ent, a. & s. [Fr. precedent, pr. par. 
of preceder = to precede (q.v.); Lat. prace - 

A. As adj.: Going before In time; ante* 
cedent, previous, former, prior, 

“Our own precedent passions do Instruct us." 

Shukcsp. ; 7‘imon of A them, 1. 1. 

B. A e substanti ve (pron. pref-e-d(nt) : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Something done or said which may bo 
add iced, or aerve ns an example or rule to be 
followed, in subsequent cases of the same or 
a similar kind ; an authoritative example. 

“'Twill be recorded for a precedent.'* 

Shaketp. : Merchant qf Venice, tv, 1. 

2. A rule or course of action founded on 
the course adopted in similar antecedent cases. 

” L*r«. alert t was directly opposed to this odious dis- 
tinction."— Macaulay . Hitt. Eng., ch. xi. 

*3. A preceding circumstance or condition. 

'* For much he knows, end Just conclusions draw* 
From various precedent*. And various lews." 

Hope: Homer ; Vdyuey liL 807. 

* 4. A sign, an indication, au example. 

“Your grace* has givcu a precedent of wisdom.” 
Shakcxp. : Henry VIII., II. 2. 

* 5. A first draught of a document ; the 
original copy of a writing. 

“Return the precedent to these lords again.” 

Shaketp. : King John, v. 2. 

II. Lau>: 

1. A judicial decision, interlocutory or final, 
which serves as n rule for future determina- 
tions in similar cases. 

"To ahidc by former precedent*, where tho umo 
points come Again lii litigation."— • Blackstono : Com- 
ment. (Inlrod.) 

2. A form of proceeding to be followed In 
eimilar caaes. 

precedent condition, «. 

Law : Something which must 1iap]>cn nr be 
performed beforo an estate can vest or lie en- 
larged. 

* pre9’-o-d6nt-cd, a. [Eng. precedent ; -erf.] 
Based oa or having n precedent ; authorized 
or sanctioned by a precedent. 

“It Is allowable and precedented to cxpatlata In 
praUc of tho m ork."— Walpole : A ruxdotv* of Painting, 
vol. 1. (1'rof.) 

If Now only uaed negatively : as, unprece- 
dented (q.v.), 

• prc5 S-dcn'-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. pre - 
cedent : dal.] Of the nature of a precedent ; 
Ut to Ik* acted upon or followed as a precedent. 

“Their practice hath proved irrecedential to other 
places in tho wn» nature."— Fuller : Worthiv* ; Clou - 
ccxterthire. 

* pre 5od' pnt «dv. [Eng. precedent ; - ly .] 
Beforehand, antecedently. 

• pre 90I , * pro-cello, t».f. & t. [Lat. prw- 

Cello.] [UntCCKLl.ENT.J 

A. Intrans. : To excel, to surpass, to havo 
precedence. 

“He which precelleth In honor, should also pre- 
cetlti in vcrtuwu *— Vdal : Timothy* III. 

B. Trans.: To excel, to surpass, to exceed. 

“He pnndrfd . . . his vliirr>arl«n. whose puluAiiiica 
be. both In tioinhre aim! force. larra did surmount and 
preecll,"— Halt : Henry VII. |aii. 2). 


* pre-5el' len5c, • pro 5el-len-9y, *. 

[O. Fr. precellencc, from Lat. pntxelle ntia, 
from pr&eellcns = preccllent (q.v.).] Excel- 
lence, superiority. 

"The grvnt variety of things, and preceUency of one 
Above Another. Hurt: Antidote ayaimt Athcltm. 
(I’ref.) 

* pre-^el -lcnt, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. prae- 
cellens, pr. par. of prccxllo to excel, to sur- 
pass.] [Excel.] Excellent, surpassing. 

•* The rectitude of reason In the prc*-ellen( knowledge 
of the truth." — V. Holland : Plutarch, j>. 658. 

pre cen tor, t. [ lot. prcccentor; from pro: 
— before, and cantor (q.v.); Fr. pricentcur, 
prechantre ; Ital. precentore.] 

1. Church of Eng. : An officer in a cathedral, 
formerly sometimes called chaunter, and 
ranking in dignity next to the dean. II is 
stall is on t tie opposite (north) side of the 
choir, and that side is called cantoris side, 
the aide of the cantor, as the other is called 
decani, the side of the dean. He has the 
direction of the musical portion of the ser- 
vice. The precentor hqin Cathedrals of the new 
foundation, & minor canon, and is removable 
by tbe Dean and Chapter. 

“ A preoentor In a choir both appolnteth And modor- 
ateth all the tong*."— Pot herby : AtheomasUx, p. 318. 

2. Presbyter. : The person whose duty it is to 
lead the congregation in si aging the psnlms, &c. 

pre^en'-tdr-shlp, s. [Eng. precentor; -ship.] 
The post, dignity, or office of a precentor. 

** From a mere office, the preerntorthip In cathedrals 
became a dignity."— Stainer & Barrett : Oict. of Music, 
r.v. 1‘recentor. 

precept, * pre eepto, s. [Fr. priccple , 
from Lat. prccceptum — & precept, a rule ; 
prop. neut. sing, of prccccptus, pa. par. of 
pracipio = to tike beforehand, to give rules : 
prte = before, and capio = to take ; tip. pre - 
c*pfo ; Ital. preccito.] 

L Ordinary Languags ; 

1. An authoritative rule or direction for 
action ; a mandate, a command, an injunc- 
tion ; an order authoritatively laid. 

“ Whan no he hadde takun nuch a precept, ho put to 
h«m In to the yuner priBoun."— Wycltfe: Bedit avI. 

2. An iiyunetion respecting moral conduct ; 
a maxim. 

" Precept* are short, ueceAiarlly must be ao.“— 
Palcy : Sermon 10. 

II. Low: 

1. A commaud or order in writing given by 
a justice of the peace, &c., for the bringing a 
person, record, or other matter before him. 

* 2. The direction issued by tbe sheriffs to 
the returning officers of cities, boroughs, &c., 
for the electiou of members of parliament. 

3. The direction of the judges for the sum- 
moning a sufficient number of jurors. 

4. The direction issued to the overseers of 
parishes for the makiug out of the jury lists. 

5. Aa order or demand for the collection and 
payment of a certain sum of money under a rate. 

* pro'-9Cpt, v.t. [Precept, s.] To direct, to 
enjoin , to instruct or order by rules. 

* pro-9Cp -tial (ti as sh), n. [Eng. precept; 

Consisting of, or containing, a precept 
or precepts; instructive, preceptive. 

“Their comuel turn* to poMlon, which before 
Would glvepreccrthif medicine lo rngi*. M 

Sfuikctp. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. S. 

* pre 9Sp'-tion, «. [Lat. prero-pfio, from 
p rwapt us, pa. par. of prc:c ipi o. ] [Pn.Ec e i*t, s. ] 
A prerejit. 

“Their I>co cal 1 b theie word>* a precept Ion, I did 
not."— Bp. Hull; Honour qf the Maned Clcrgic, f 17. 

* pr6'9cp'-tive t a. [I>at. prorceptivus.] [Pre- 
cept, «.] Consisting of, containing, or giving 
precepts ; instructive, admonitory. 

"It In not ao much preceptive m purmlaalve,”— 
Dp. Hall : Letter on Chriit * Aatuuty. 

pr6-9cp‘-tor t • pro -ccp- tour, s. [I^xt 
prtrcsptor, from prnceptus, pn. par. of praripio 
= to give rules ; Fr. prtccptrur; Bp. preceptor; 
Ital. preerttore.] [PnECEPT, s.] 

1. A teacher, a tutor, an instructor. 

“The Htudcnt*, under Iho fjinclion or lludr precen. 
ton, h«<l takin arm Macaulay: IlUt. Lug., ch vlll. 

2. The h«ad of a preceptory among tho 
KnlghU Tcnaplnrs. 

“The flmnd Miu*l«r olxiervcd that tho aca! of one of 
tile preoejT*TT* wiu», vacant. S'eoM leanh -e. ch. x x x vll. 

■ pro~96p- tor‘~I al, a. [Eng. 7>rfce;>for; 
-ial. 1 Of or pertnimiig to a preceptor. 


pro' 9cp-tor-y» * pro-ccp-tor-ie, a. & «, 

[PRECEITOH.l 

A. As udj. : Giving or coataioiag precepts ; 
preceptive. 

B. yls subst. : A religious house of the 
Knights Teinjilstrs, sulnjrdinate to the Temple, 
or principal house of the order lit London, 
under the government of an eminent knight. 
The preceptories of each province were sub- 
ject to a provincial superior, three of whom 
ranked above all the rest, viz., those of Jeru- 
salem, Tripolis, and Antioch. 

"Tho e*t/»blUhmcnta of the Knltfht Tcinplore were 
called prcccpturif*. and the title of lho«« who presided 
lu the order wax Preceptor; oa the {iriucl|>Al Knight* 
of S.out John were termed ComniNudcr*. and loclr 
hotiKcs Co in man dor I o». Hut these u*nn« were iotua 
time*. It would seem, used IndLcrimliuitely."— Scott : 
Jeanhoe, ch. xxxv. (Note.) 

* pr6-9cp'trcss, «. [Eng. preceptor; -est; 
Lat. prceccptru.] A female preceptor or 
teacher. 

pro-9CSS -i6n (ss as sir), s. [Lat. * pnretssio, 
from praxessus, pa. par. of prccccdo = to pre- 
cede (q.v.); Fr. precession ; Sp. precision; 
Ital. prccessioH^.] 

* 1. The act or state of going before or for- 
ward. 

* 2. Precedence. 

/’recession of the equinoxes: 

(1) ^.sfroit. ; The going forward of the equi- 
noxes. The arrival of the sun at tbe point 
Aries a little earlier than he might be expected 
to reach it was first observed by Hipparchus 
nbout 150 B.e. Depending, as the phenomenon 
does, for its explanation, on the law of gravity 
Hipparchus could not account for it. Bir 
Isaac Newton was the first who did so, and 
that his newly discovered law of gravitation 
explained the precession of the equinoxes 
was a confirmation of the accuracy with which 
he had read the law itself. Excepting only at 
the two equinoxes, the plane in which "tho 
sun moves in his orbit and that in which the 
earth rotates do not coincide. 13y the Inw of 
gravitation one body does not attract another 
in mass, but acts on its separate particles. The 
sun then docs not attract the earth as a whole, 
but tends to pull the parts nearest it away 
from those in proximity to the centre, and the 
centre again away from those on the other side. 
The bulged-out equatorial zone is specially 
bablo to bu thus acted upon, and, but for the 
rotation of the earth, would he ao drawn 
down towards the ecliptic that it and the 
equator would ultimately be in one plana. 
The earth’s rotation, however, modifies this 
action, and simply causes the points at which 
the earth’s equntor intersects the plane of the 
ecliptic to move slowly in a direction opposite 
to that in which the earth rotates. This is 
what is denominated the precession of the 
equinoxes. It is generally associated with 
the sun, but tho moon is twice as potent 
in producing it; owing to her comparative 
nearness to the earth sho is ablo to produce 
a greater differential effect on the nearer and 
more remote portions of our planet. Tha 
annual motion of the first poiut of Aries is 
nbout 50", and about 25 ,ng 7 years will be re- 
quired for tho entire revolution. [Aries.] 

“The |x>rtlou ol tlio /rreccuion qf the equine. r« 
attributable to the suu la coJIed aolar preci aaion. aud 
Unit produced by tho moon lunar jinxcaalou."— I'rqf. 
Airy. Pop Aitron. (cd. 6tb>, p. 'J6S>. 

(2) Ceol. : It has been supposed thnt the 
precession of the equinoxes may finvo had 
some inllucuce in producing the Glacinl period. 

prc ^ess'-lon-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. pre- 
cession ; -iib] i’ertalning or relating to pre- 
cession. 

“The preeculonnl movement of the jx>1o of th# 
earth ’'—Lyell : /Vm UeoL (ed. I»luJ. ch. xxxiL 

* pro 968s ion cr$ (ss ns sh), preshoss' 
inors, «. pi. [ Eng. proYMiou , -cr. J Candler 
used in processions on Candlemas Day. 

* pro 95s' Bor, * pro-cos sour, $. [Ut 

processor. ] One who goes before ; a prede- 
cessor. ( Fuller : Church Hist., X. v, 7. In 
Hist. Cambridge (ill. 02) it is used, apparently, 
adject ively.) 

% prccho, t\(. A t. [But \* ti.] 

*pro -9i-no (or 9 as sh), s. pL [Lat pmota, 
yretia- a kind of grape-vine.) 

^ Lot. * The fiftieth order In Lin me us a 
Natural System. It included somo of the 
modern Brimnlacc«*. 
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• pre- 9 l-da'-ne-GUS, a. [Lat. jiracido = to 
cut oft* in frout.] [Prkcisb.] Cut off before. 

precinct, * pre eynet, s. [Low Lat. prce - 
cinctum = a boundary ; prop. ocut. sin", of 
prcrcinctus, pa. par. of pracingo — to enclose, 
to gird round : prce — before, and cingo = to 
surround, to gild ; Ital. prrcinfo.] 

1. Tlie exterior line or boundary enclosing a 
place ; a bound, a limit, a confine (often used 
in pi.). 

•' Whan this Dams kyusio Atbelet&nno had y. pos- 
session c.f thyse savd conn trees, ye shall vudenstande 
that all enche Angles as dwelled there, and within ye 
prtct/nct of them, were [under] hia obedyence.’ — 
Fab/tun : Chronicle, vol. i., ch. clxxil. 

2. A portion of space within a certain 
bou ndary. 

"The common vice of these castle-builders Is to 
draw everything within its precincts ." — Wa rburton : 
Jheine Legation, bk. Iv., §2. 

3. A district within certain boundaries ; a 
minor territorial or jurisdictional division. 

" The rreeincf of this house had. before the Re far- 
mat ion. been a sanctuary for criminals."— Macaulay: 
Hitt, Eng., ch. lit 

4. A constable’s district. (Wharton.) 

* pre-ci-os-i-ty, (o as sh) * pre-cy-os- 
y-te, s. [Eug. precious ; - ity .] 

1. Value, preciotisness. 

"Ye blacke crosse of Scotland^ is epccyally namyd, 
a relyke accomptyd of great j/rccyosyte."^Fabyan : 
Chronicle, vol. li. (an. 132J). 

2. Something valuable or precioos. 

*' The iudex or forefinger was too naked whereto to 
commit their preciosities." — Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iv.. ch. iv. 

prec'-ious (C as sh),«. kadv. [O. Fr. precios, 
precieus (Fr. precieux), from Lat. pretinsus — 
= \ alu ible ; pretium = price, value; Sp. & 
Port. j>r«ctoso ; Ital. prezioso.] [Price.] 

A As adjective ; 

1. Of great price or value ; very costly. 

M A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes of him that 
hath »t ."—Pror. xvii. 8 . 

2. Of great value or worth ; very valuable, 
highly esteemed, (J/rifon : F. L. y iii. 611.) 

3. Very great or large ; considerable. ( Colloq . 
or slang.) 

4. Worthless, rascally. (Used in irony or 
Contempt.) 

* 5. Fastidious, over-nice. 

“ Rut lest that prertous folk he with me WToth, 

How that he wrought, I dare not to you tell.** 

Chaucer - C. T. , 9.837. 

B. As adv Very. (Colloq. or slang.) 
precious-garnet, s. [Almandine.] 

precious metals, s. pi. Gold and silver, 
so called on account of their valae. 

precious opal, s. 

A fin. : A very pure variety of opal, exhibiting 
a play of bright and contrasting colours. The 
most durable 3re obtained from the mines of 
Czerwenitza, Hungary; those from Mexico, 
when first found, surpass them, however, in 
vividness of colour. 

precious-ophite, s. [PRECIOUS-SERPEN- 
TINE.] 

precious - serpentine, precious - 
ophite, 5. 

Petrol. : A pure variety of Serpentine (q.v.), 
osually very free from accessory minerals, 
and of a rich yellow to dark-green colour. 

precious-stones, a. pi. Jewels, gems, 
prec'-ious-ljf (C as sh), adv . [Eng. precious; 

•iy-) 

1. Tn a precious manner ; to a great price ; 
valuably. 

2. Very much, very far, very greatly. 
(Colloq. or slang.) 

prec ious-ness (c as sh), s. [Eng. precious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being precious ; 
great value or worth ; high price. 

M The prccioiitnrzs of gospel dlspeus&tion*."— South : 
Sermons. vol. iv., ser. 7. 

pre - 91 -pe, S. [PR.CC1PE.] 

pre 9 '-i-pi 5 e,s. [Fr., from Lat. prcecipitium=: 
a falling headlong down, a precipice; prceceps 
(geoit. pracipitis) = head-foremost : prce = be- 
fore, and caput (genit. capit is) = the head ; Sp. 
precipicio ; Ital. precipisio.) 

* 1. A headlong fall. 

•' His fall is with a precipice, from * sublime pinnacle 
of honour to a deep puddle of penury.” — Adams' 
fVorks. iii. 2;>3. 


2. A headlong steep ; a very steep declivity; 
a bank or cliff extremely steep or perpendicu- 
lar or overhanging. (Milton : P. L., i. 173.) 

3. The brink of a precipice; the edge of a cliff: 
hence, a situation of extreme danger or risk. 

“It cannot he safe for any man still to walk upl>d a 
precipice . . . and to l>e always upon the very border 
of destruction.'* — South: Sermons, voL vi., ser. IL 

* prC- 91 -pr-CicmS, a. [pRECIPITlOUS.j 

* prc- 9 ip'-l-ent, a, [Lnt. prcccipiens , pr. par. 
of pnecipio = to give rules. J [Precept, s.] 
Commanding, directing. 

* pre-^ip l-ta-bll - 1 -ty, s. [Eng. prccipita- 
ble; -itg.] Tlie quality or state of being pre- 
cipi table. 

* pre- 5 ip i-ta-ble, a. [Eng. precipitate); 
-able.] Capable of being precipitated to the 
bottom, as a substance io solution. 

pre- 9 ip -i-tan 9 e, pre- 9 ip -i-tan- 9 y, s. 

[Eng. precipitant) ; - ce , -cy.] Tlie quality or 
state of bping precipitant ; headlong or rash 
haste or hurry ; excessive haste in forming an 
opinion or resolve, or in executing a purpose. 

“The bollinys of a fever and the rashness of pre- 
cipitancy."— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. i.. »er. 6 . 

pr£~ 9 ip’--l-t ant, o. k 5 . [Lat. prrrcipitans, pr. 
par. of praxipito — to precipitate (q.v.); Fr. 
precipitant; Ital. precipitunte.) 

* A. As adjective : 

1. Falling or rushing headlong; headlong, 
precipitate. 

“ His flight precipitant , " Milton : P. L.. Iii. 563. 

2. Precipitate ; rashly hurried ; hasty. 

“These dreams the precip\tant aud unskilful! are 
forward to conceit to be represcutatlous extraordinary 
and supernatural.” — More : Enthusiasm, } 27. 

3. Rushing or moving precipitately. 

B. As substantive: 

Chem. : A term applied to any substance 
which, on being added to a liquid, causes the 
precipitation of something held in solution. 

t pre- 9 ip'-l-tant-ly, adv. [Eng. precipitant; 
-Zy.] In a precipitant or precipitate manner ; 
headlong, precipitately ; with rash or foolish 
haste. 

** If we make a null beginning and resolve precipi. 
tantly." — Scott: Christian Li/e, pt. i., ch. iv. 

*prc- 9 ip -itant-ncss.s. [Eng. precipitant ; 
- 7 i ess . j The quality or state of being pre- 
cipitant; rash or foolish hurry or haste. 

pre~ 9 ip'-i-tate, v.t. k i. [Precipitate, a.] 
[Fr. prccipiter; i>p .jiredpliar; Ital.precipifare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To throw headlong ; to hurl. 

"A single to-^h might bury him under a crag jore- 
cipitntiU from above." — Eustace Italy, vol. i., ch. L 

2. To urge or press on with eager haste or 
violence. 

“Swift to the ships precipitates her flight.” 

Pojie: Homer; I had it. 2nt. 

3. To hnrry on liastily, rashly, or blindly ; 
to bring to a crisis too soon. 

“To precipitate the gre.At struggle, bo long foreseen." 
— Evening Standard, Oct 3, 1885. 

* 4. To throw or drive suddenly. 

“Short intermittent and swift recurrent pains do 
preeijnfate patients luto consumptiona."— H t7~vey • On 
Consumption. 

5. To throw or cause to fall to the bottom 
of a vessel, as a substance in solution. 

* 6 . To bring to ruin ; to ruin, to overthrow. 

“ Without reason or discretion, to preci/nfate him- 
self and the said aeo."— Burnet : Jiecords, vol. I., bk. 
il. No. 22 . 

B. Intransitive : 

*1. To f 3 ll headlong. 

“So many fathom down precipitating." 

Shakesp. : Lear, Iv. 6. 

2. To fall to the bottom of a vessel, as a 
substance in solution ; to be deposited as a 
sediment. 

* 3. To make too great haste ; to hurry over- 
moeb. 

pre* 9 ip'-i-tate, a. & 5 . [Lat. preecipitatus, 
pa. par. of praxipito = to throw headlong; 
prteceps, genit precipitis = headlong ; ItaL 
precipitato; Sp . precipitado.] [Precipice.] 

A As adjective: 

1. Falling headlong; flowing or rushing with 
ateep descent and violently ; headlong. 

** Precipi fate the furious torrent flows." 

Prior. [Todd.) 

* 2. Rapidly running its course ; short but 
violent. (ArZmfftnof). 


3. H* adlong, hasty, tnmultous. 

” A retre.it eo precipitate that It might be called 
a flight"— Macaulay. Uist. Eng., ch. xiL 

4. Hasty, overhasty, rash. 

"The archhbhop, too precipitate in pressing the 
reception of that which he thought a reformation, 
paid dearly lor it.”— Clarendon. 

*5. Adopted without due deliberation or 
care; hurried, rash. 

“Provided the same requisition be reasonably made, 
not upon rash aud precipitate advice.**— H'ot'o* : 
Remains, p. 533. 

B. As sttfrsfaRfii* ; 

Chem. : A term applied to any solid matter 
thrown down from a state of solution, by the 
action of heat, light, or chemical reagent. 

* H (1) Reef precipitate: 

rharm. : Tlie red oxide of mercury prepared 
by heat. Called also Precipitate per-se. 

(2) Uhitc precipitate ; 

Pharm. : Aramonio-chloride of mercury, 
precipitate per-se, s. [R«Lprect>tfate.] 

pre-9ip-l tatc-ly, adv. [Eng. precipitate; 
-Jy.] In a precipitate manner ; headlong, 
hastily, rashly ; in blind haste. 

“ 111 -counsel l*d force, by its own native weight jve- 
cipitately falls." /Vancu .♦ Horace, bk. iii., ode <. 

pre-9ip-i-ta-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pree- 
cipitationem, acc. of precipitatio = a throwing 
headlong, from praecipitatus, pa. par. of pree- 
ci pi to = to precipitate (q.v.); Sp. precipitucion ; 
Ital. precipitazione.] 

L Ordi7i«ry Language : 

1. Tlie actof precipitatingortlirowing head- 
long: the state of being precipitated. 

*' In peril of /irm-fjdfafion 
From off the rock Tarpemu.” 

Shakcsp. : Cortot an us. UL 8. 

2. A falling, flowing, or rushing headlong 
with violence and rapidity. 

3. Great or blind hurry or haste ; rash 
hnrry; tumultuous or rapid movement; 
with hurried or rash action. 

'* Let's avoid precipitation Digby : Elvira, L 1. 
II. Chem. : The act of precipitating, or the 
formation or subsidence of a precipitate. 

pre-9ip’-i-ta-t6r, s. [Eng. precipitate); -or.] 
1. Ord. Lung.: One who precipitates, or 
urges on with vehemence and rashness. 

“The hasfners and precipitators of the destruction 
of that kingdom. '—Hammond : IKor/ti, iv. 61W. 

t 2. Chem. £ Mannfact. : A vessel in which 
precipitation takes place. 

* prc 9 -i-pi’-tious, * pre 9 l-pi’-clous, a. 

[Eng. precipice); -ions. ] Precipitons. 

“Any such precipieious and Impertinent rupture 
as might preclude all mediation of accord.— Hof fon .• 
Remains, p. 233. 

* pre 9 l'pi'-tlous-ly, * pre9-i px'-cious- 

iy. adv. [Eng. prccipitious ; -ly.] Precipi- 
tously. 

" Headlong riot precipieious! y will on ."— Decay of 
Christian Piety, p. 174. 

pre- 9 ip-I-tous, a. [O. Fr. precipiteux, from 
Lat. prneceps, genit. pra*cipifw = headtong; 
Sp. & Ital. precipitoso.] 

I, Very steep, like a precipice. 

‘•Through a series of narrow valUes and precipitous 
gorges."— Field. Jau. 2 . ]» 86 . 

*2. Headlong; directly falling or descending. 

“Such a precipitous fall os the^ r lotended ."— King 
Charles: Eikon B usd ike. 

* 3. Hasty, rash, precipitate. 

" Nature . . . takes no precipitous leaps from one 
extreain to another." — Glaneill : Scepsis, cn. xiih 

pre- 9 ip'-l-tous-ly, «Ai». [Eng. precipitous; 
-ly.] In a precipitons manner; with steep 
descent or fall; precipitately, (Drovxiie; 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi.) 

pre-cip - 1 -tous-ness, *. [Eng. precipitous ; 

-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being precipitous; 
steepness of descent or fall. 

2. Haste, precipitation, rush, hurry. (Ham- 
mond : 1 VorKSy vol. iv., ser. 3.) 

precis' (s silent), s. [Fr ] [Precise.] 

1. A concise or abridged statement or sum- 
mary of facts or circumstances ; an abstract. 

2. The act or practice of drawing up such 
abstracts. 

precis-writing, s. Tbe same as Pre- 
cis, 2 .] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, x*p5t, 
or. wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, os, ce = e ; ey = a; qu — * kw. 
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pre cise’. * pre cyse, * pre-syse, a. [Fr. 

precu, fein. precise = strict, precise, from Lat. 
jmecL<vs — cut off, shortened, concise, pa. par. 
of pro ci<to = to cut otl' near the end : pret = 
befnrv, and ettdo (iu comp. -cuio)=to cut; 
tip. & ltal. pr*ct>o.] 

1. Sharply or exaclly defined or limited ; 
having nice and exact limits ; definite, exact ; 
not loose, vague, or equivocal. 

" Fix the > cor 

Whcii British Uuil» bciMn t‘ liiiniortallxr “ 

l ‘ope ■ Hvrnce ; Dp. to A usmstus. 

2. Exact or nice in conduct; strictly ad- 
hering to rule ; excessively nice or exact ; 
formal, punctilious, scrupulous, particular. 

"If (*he be} prerite, you mint fcH>t *11 the ulciiced 
brethreu .'— Ben J unton . St tent Uotnan, »L I. 

precise ly, * pre-sysoly, adv . (Eng. 
precise, 1 -ty.) 

1. In a precise manner; exactly, nicely, ac- 
curately; with exact adhereuce to truth, 
reality, or rules. 

"WorUa of precisely the same ■Igulflcation."— 
.RfKVircfj.- On the IV. It, pt. I.. J I. 

2. W ifh excessive formality or niceness ; 
with scrupulous exactness or puuctiliousuess ; 
punctiliously. 

3. As a positive reply. 

precise' ness, * pre-else nesse,*. (Eng. 
precise ; -nesj.J 

]. Exactness, rigid niceness, precision. 

2. Excessive formality or punctiliousness ; 
scrupulous adherence to f«>nn, custom, or 
fashion ; rigid formality, stiffness. 

"Savoring: of imritanilsinc *n>l over-strict precise- 
nesse."—Prynne ; 1 Hutrio- JJastix, v. 7. 

pro 91’ sian (si as zh), s. & a. (Eng. pre - 
cis(e); -inn.] 

A. As subst. : One who is rigidly or sujier- 
stit urn sly precise in adherence to form, custom, 
or fashion ; a punctilious person. 

"Thl» pronunciation In the mouth cf nn affected 
precunau la offensive ."— Alford : Queens English, p. T8. 

* D. vis adj. : Precise, punctilious ; rigidly 
exact in adherence to form, custom, or fashion. 

* pre ^i* sian ism (si ns zh), s. [E»g/>r«- 
cisuot ; -ism.) The quality or state of being 
a precisian ; the act or views of a precisiau ; 
preciseness, punctiliousness, formality. 

" Tia now cst*<-intd j>recisinn/nn in wit." 

Ben Jorttvn : Every J Ian out qfhis Humour , It. 4. 

* pre-91* sian -1st (si as zh), s. (Eng. pre- 
cisian; -isf.J One who rigidly adheres to 
form, custom, or fashion ; a precisian. 

prc-9l*-8ion, s. [Fr.. from precis = precise 
(q.v.).] J The quality or state of being precise ; 
preciseness, exact limitation, exactness, ac- 
curacy. 

"Th** line of demarcation w*a not . . . dr&wu with 
precision."— Macaulay : Uist. Eng., ch. 111. 

* pre-91 -flon-izc, v.t. ( Eng. precision : -ise . J 
To lay dowu or define preeisi ly. 

"Wlut a pity the nnm do*-* not preclsionise other 
quertloiiB. "—i’ir O. C. Lewis Letters, p. 143. 

* pre - 91- sive, a. (Eng. jrrccis(e); - ive .] 
Exactly limiting, l>y cutting away all that is 
not absolutely relative to the present purpose ; 
producing or causing precision, accuracy, or 
exactness. 

•’ f'reeUivo abstraction Is when w? consider thoao 
th I ut.-" apart, w hlrli cannot really exist apart.**— Watts: 
Logic, pi. i.. ch. vl. 

* pro clair', 0. (I-at. jmclanis.) Illustrious, 
eminent. 

••That puissant prince rrectair" 

Lytuietay . Monarche. 

pr<5-Cludo’, v.t. (Lat. purrludo, from pne = 
before, and clttudo = to shut.) 

1. To shut out; to hinder, to stop, to Im- 
pede. 

“To preclude Ills majesty from consenting to any 
arrangement.”— Burke ; Letter to &» r U. Dingruhe. 

2 . To shut out by nntlclpative action; to 
Wilder inoperative by anticipation ; toob\ into, 
to ncutrali.se ; to render ineffectual ; to hinder 
or pievent tlie action of, access to, or enjoy- 
ment of. 

•* lnt..Tcoursc which nearly firrchide* I he nerc»«lty 
of uoiHtAtlc — Euttac* tUily % %o1. U\ # ch. xU. 

pro-clu 9lon, *. (I/it. 7nYrWif.ru>, from prir- 
clnru.t, pa. par. of prrrchtdn — to shut out.] 

[ Preclude.) The act of precluding; theatate 
of being precludrd. 

“Kt Augustine's pirduslrnt of *11 star-prediction* 
out of Mil* plnce ."— .1 darns . Works, I. *. 


prc-clu' sive, a. [Lat. prccdusus.) (rr.E- 

CLUDE.] 

1. Shutting out. 

2. Precluding or tending to preclude by 
anticipatory action. 

prc-clu'- sive -15^, adv. (Eng. preclusive; 
■ly.) In a picclusive manner; in a manner 
tending to preclude. 

* pre-eo9C\ a. [Fr., from Lat. praxox — 
precocious (q.v.).] Precocious, 

•• Divers formird and precoce youth k"— E velyn : 
Memoirs, li. 

prc-co -clous, * pre-eo’-tious, a. (Lat 

praxox (gen t. pnccocis), pnaoyuus, prtrcoquis 
= ripe before its time; pnv , before, and 
coyito — to co<ik, to ripen ; Fr. prccoce ; Sp. 
prccuz; ltal. precoct.) 

*1. Prematurely ripening or ripe; ripe 
before the natural or usual time. 

- Precotirms trees . . . may be found In most parts 
of Europe, ilrotcne : Vulgar Emmrt, bk. il„ ch. vl. 

2. Intellectually or mentally developed 
before tbe usual time ; having the faculties 
developed more than is natural or usual at a 
given age. 

** Other precocious and conceited wit* also.**— 
Cudworth : lntell. System, bk. i., cli. lv. 

3. Too forward, pert : as, a precocious child. 

pre-co'-cious-ly, adv. (Eng .precocious; -ly.) 
lit a precocious manuer; with premature 
ripeness ; with forwardness or pert ness. 

pre-co- eious -ness, s. (Eng. precocious; 
-;wss.] The quabty or state of being preco- 
cious; precocity, 

"To prevent a aancy precoeiousnets In Icamlog."— 
Mannyuyham: Lis courses, p. 10. 

pre eog* 1 ty, s. [Fr. pricocite, from prccoce 
= precocious (q.v.).J 

1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being precocious ; premature ripeness or de- 
velopment of the uieutal faculties ; premature- 
ness, forwardness. 

" Seme Impute the cause cf bis fall to a precocity of 
rplrlt and valour.*'— /towel : Vocal forest. 

2 . But. ; The atate of being ripe before the 
usual time. 

* pre-co-e-ta’-ne-an, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. eoctanean (q.v.*).] One contemporary 
with but yet older than another. 

*' Petrarch the precortauean of Chaucer.*— Puller : 
General Worthies, ch. lx. 

* pro ^og'-l-tatc, v.t. (Lat. prcrcogito : prtB 
= before, and cogito = to think.] To think of, 
cousider, or contrive beforehand. 

* pre-cog 1 ta’ tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. cogitation (q.v.).] Previous thought, 
consideration, or contriving. 

pre cog ni tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
coyuifion (q.v.).] 

*1. Ord. Bang. : Previous knowledge or 
cognition ; antecedent examination. 

" Let us first Lake notice by way of precognition ," — 
Bp. luylor : Sermons, vol. ill., kit. L 

2. Scots Law : A preliminary examination of 
a witness, or of one likely to know something 
about a case, or the evidence lalcen down ; 
especially an examination of witnesses to a 
criminal" act before a jndge, justice of the 
peace, or sherlll, by n procurator-fiseal, in 
order to know wheilicr there is ground of 
trial, and to enable him to set forth the facts 
In the libel. 

"A Cmiirnltwlon of Precognlrion li»d, a few hour* 
before, panned In all th* Lrm*. Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxL 

pro-cog'- ni-tuna, $. (Pn/ccoGNiTUM.] 

* pro - cog* - nlz -a- bio, pro - cSg' - ms - 

a-blo, a. (Pref. jnre-, and Eng. cognisable.) 
Cognizable, or caj»ablc of being known, hef«-rc- 
hand. 

"Work to certain definite and precognisablt end*." 
—Da ily Telegraph, Sept. 11, issft. 

* pro c8g nizo, V.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cognise (q.v.).l To aek now ledge or recognize 
In-forehand ; to ]«roclaim. (Piikcosizk.] 

" Precnpmthign Oaffitn Uiit Uilnlitry."— Daily .Vein, 
A«b. 55. l^i. 

pro'-cSg 116390, v.f. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cog now (q.v.),] 

Seeds Law ; To take the precognition of : os, 
To prc-ognoscc a witness. 


' prc-col lcc‘-tion, s. [pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cuffufion (q.v.).] A collectum previously 
made. 

* prc-com mend', v.t. [Pref. pre- t and F.ng. 
commend (q.v.). To commend or approve 
before hand. (Swift.) 

* prc-com poso', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng 
compose (q.v.).J To compose beforehand. 

" Ue did nut trecompoxe bU cursory xrmyn*."— 
Johnson • Life of ll'olli. 

* pre-conceit*, c.f. [Pref. pre-, and Eng 
concrif, v. (q.v.).] To conceive beforehand ; to 
preconceive. 

" \vb?9« sweet onppoaed »ovrcr« 

Of precoHcetted j'le:>»uixa gricu'd me moit." 

Stirling Aurora , ft ft. 

* pro -conceit, s. [r«ef. /ir«-.and Eng. con- 
ceit, s. (q.v.).] A conceit or uotion lormed 
beforehand ; a preconception. 

•'Their misfashiuned prcconeeit ." — Hooker; Ecdes. 
Polity. 

* pre - conceit' -cd-ly,adr. (Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. conceited/^.] J?y previous arningcment ; 
according to jirearraiigement. 

" My cousin and I . pree merit rdly paid I’licle Bum- 
gudgeou a viaiL '—Poe: 11 orks (ISO*), 11 . aw. 

* prc-con-9eive', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
coHceire (q.v.).] To conceive or film an 
opinion of be forehand ; to form a jJivcuncep- 
tion of. (Waterford : Il'orA's, ii. 2.) 

* prc-con-9ep -tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. concep/ion (q.v.).] The act of precon- 
ceiving ; a conception, idea, or opinion formed 
beforehand. 

" And others that do admit uf these thing*, jrrecon- 
erptiems from education."— More: Immortality of the 
Soul, bk. ii., ch. xvi 

pre-con-^ert’, v.t. [rief. pre-, and Eng. 
concert, v. (q.v.).] To concert, plan, contiive, 
or agree on l»y previous arrangement. 

" Executed some preconcerted stratagem."— Wart on .• 
English Poetry, ijL 155. 

* prc-con - 9crt, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
concert, s. (q.v.).j An arraiigement previously 
made ; something arranged or concerted before- 
hand. 

pre c6n~9ert*-ed, pa. par. or a. [Phecom- 

CEHT, V .) 

prc-e6n-9ert*-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. precox- 

certed ; -ly.) In a preconcerted manner; by 
preconcert or previous arrangement. 

pre con 9crt -cd-ncss, s. (Eng. precon- 

certed; -ntss . ] The quality or state of being 
preconceited. 

* pro-con 9er* tion, s. (Preconcert, r.] 
The act of preconcerting or arranging before- 
hand ; preconcert. 

pre con-dcmn' (final n silent), * pro eon- 
demne, v.t. f Pref. pre-, and Eng. cendann 
(q.v.).] To condemn beforehand. 

"They wilt (jultc reject ami iirccorKhmwc them."— 
I*rynne : Histno-Muslix. I Kp. l»ed p. 5.) 

* pro con-dcm-na -tion, s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. condemnation (q.v.).] The art of 
condemning beforehand ; the atate of being 
precondemned. 

* pre eon-di -tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
condition (q.v.).] A previous or antecedent 
condition ; a preliminary condition. 

* pro con form', r.l. [Pref. pre-, mid Eng. 
conform (q.v.).] To conform in anticipation. 

* pro con form* i ty. s. [Pref. pre-, and 
l’.ng. conformity (q.v.).] Pievious or antcce 
dent conformity. 

prc’-c6n i.«ie, v.t. [PnncoNizE.1 

p pro con i znto, * pro con ni snto, r.i 

( 1 , ki:conize.I 

1. To proclaim, to puMUh. 

2. To atunmon, to call. 

"Slip thrice prreoumsate, »n*l cnllrd pfl 
return *ml ftiijxmr. —Bur u et Decor Js. bk. It . .No. r*. 

pre c6n I za tion,prc edn i f& non.*. 

(PltirCONIZATE.! 

1. Ord. Ising. : A jmMlc proclamation ; a 
publishing by pmelmuntion. (Now «c,ircely 
ever usril rxccj t In Convocation.) 

" Tltr inlJiMrr, In * i>'li'mii|irwimtr>ifl'm i rallnt yo* 
fltltier Ibrii to «pr*k. or for Pier *llor to hula yuur 
jxncc," tip. /hill: ( .it«T « f Cunteirnre. *dil a. 


|b6^; p6ilt, J6 vW ; cat, cell, chorui, 9hin, ben^h ; go, 6cm; thin, this; sin, 09; expoot, Xenophon, exist, ihg, 
^-tla n = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§lon = zhun. -clous, -tioua, -sious — ah us. -ble. -dlo, Ac. = bfh d qL 
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2. Eccles. : The solemn approbation by the 
Pope of a person designated to any of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignities. 

" A hull of preconi sat ion is expedited to the candt- 
dat ef— Addis * Arnold: Cath. Dirt., p. 683. 


pre' con-izc, pre'-con i§e, v.t. [Eccles. 
Lat prceconiso, from Lat. prtcco no r = to pro- 
claim ; prceco = a public crier, a herald.] 

Eccles. : To approve solemnly ; used of the 
act by which the Pope approves the appoint- 
ment of a person nominated to any of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignities, when a majority 
of the Cardinals have reported in bis favour. 

"The Pope will preeonisc, araoug others, the rector 
Df the Irish College here for the See of Ephesus."— 
Daily Telegraph, Jan. 15, 1886. 


* pre-con'-quer (qu as k), v.t. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. conquer (q.v.).] To conquer before- 
hand. 


" The partage of this kingdome, which they had pre- 
onqurred in their hopes.’ — fuller: Worthies; Corn- 


pre-con -sclous (sc as ah), a. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. conscious (q.v.).] Pertaining to, or 
involving, a state anterior to consciousness. 


• pre-con sent', $. [Pref. pre-, and Eog. 
consent , s. (q.v.).J Previous consent. 


11 Whoever but his approbation added. 

Though not his precontent." 

Bhakttp. : Pericles, iv. 4. 


pre-con-sid-er, v.t . [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
consider (q.v.).] To consider or think over 
beforehand. 


* pre-edn-sider-a-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. consideration (q.v.).] Previous con- 
sideration. 


* pre-con-sign' ( g silent), v.t. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. consign (q.v.).] To consign before- 
hand ; to make a previous consignment of. 


pre-con-sol'-i-dat-ed, a. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. consolidated (q.v.).] Consolidated before- 
hand. 


* pre-con’-sti-tute, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. constitute (q.v.).] To constitute or 
establish beforehand. 


pre-con-sume' t v.t, [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
consume (q.v.).] To consume beforehand. 

" A premature necessity 
Blocks out the forms of nature, preconrumes 
The reason." Wordstoorth : Excursion, bk. vilL 


* pre-cdn'-tr&ct, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eog. 
controct , a. (q.v.).] A previous contract; a 
coatract or engagement entered into pre- 
viously to another. 


" He is your hushand on a precontract ." 

Shakesp. : Measure /or Measure, iv. L 


pre con-tract, r.i. A t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. contract, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To contract or bargain before- 
hand ; to make a previous contract or engage- 
ment. 

B. Trans.: To engage or bind by a previous 
contract. 


" This Lepida has been precontracted, unto MeteUua 
Scipio."— .VortA : Plutarch, p. G39. 


pre-con-trive’, v.t. or i. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. contrive (q.v.).] To contrive or plan 
beforehand ; to preconcert. 


pro cor-di al, a. [Pr^ecohdial.] 


pre-cor'-di als, s. pi. [Praxordial.] The 
same as Praxosdia (q.v.). 


* pre ciir-rer, s. [I>at. prcccurro = to run 
before : pro? = before, and curro = to run.] 
A precursor. 

" Poul prtcurrer of the fiend." 

Shake tp. ; The Passionate Pilgrim, 20. 


* pre-curse', s. [Lat. prcc = before, and 
cursus = a running.] A forerunning. 


"The like precurse of fierce events." 

Shtikesp. : Hamlet, L 1. 


* pre-cur'-sive, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cursive (q.v.).] Preceding, introductory, pre- 
cursory. 

" A deep precursive sound." 

Coleridge : Destiny of Potions. 


pre-cur'-sor, s. [Lat. precursor, from prcc 
— before, and cursor = a runoer ; Fr. precur- 
seur; Sp. precursor .] A forerunner; one wbo 
or that which precedes and leads up to, or 
indicates the approach of anything ; a har- 
binger, a messenger; an omen, a sign. 

"The precursor of the Millennium. "—Burke: French 
Revolution. 


pre-cur' -sor-shlp, s. [Eng. precursor; 
-sAip.] The condition or position of a pre- 
cursor. (Ruskin.) 


pre-cur'-sor -y, a. A s. [Lat. protcursorius.] 
A. As culj. : Forerunning ; preceding and 
indicating as a forerunner, precursor, or har- 
binger, 

"A precursory judgment of the Utter day .”— Bacon : 
Church Controversies. 

* B. As subst. : An introduction. 

"A necessary precursory to depth of knowledge." — 
Hammond: h’orfcj, iv. 668. 


pre-da'-cean (ce as sh), s. [Predaceous.] 
A carnivorous animal. 


pre-da'-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Lat. preeda 
— prey.] Living by prey. 


“ Those are endowed with poison because they are 
“ ' ‘ 'x.. ch.ii. 


predaceous." — Derham : Physico-Theol., bk. ix., i 


r pre -dal, a. [Lat. proeda — prey.] Practis- 
ing plunder ; plundering, predaceous. 


“The predal raven took his flight." 

Boy sc : The Olive. 


* pre-date’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. date, 
v. (q.v.).] To date by anticipation ; to ante- 
date : as, To predate a letter. 


pre da-tion, * pre-da-ci-on, s. [Lat. 

preedatio, from preedatus, pa. par. of prador 
— to plunder ; preeda = prey, booty.] The 
act of plundering or pillaging. 

"This eodain visitacion or predacion cleans shaued 
them.’’— Hall : Henry IV. (an. 17). 


* pre-dJt-tbr-eijj, s. pi. [Lat. preedatores, pi. 
of prccdator = a plunderer.] 

Smith. : Swain son's first, or typical, tribe 
of Coleoptera. They feed upon other insects. 
Families : Cicindelid*, Carabid®, Dyticidae, 
Silphid®, and Staphylinidse. 


pred-a-tor-y, * preda-tor'-i-ous. a. 

[Lat. preedatorius, from prwdator = a plun- 
derer, from preedatus.] [Predation.] 


1. Given to or practising plunder or pillage ; 
dundering, pillaging ; characterised by pil- 


pluodering, 
lage. 

"The old pr&latory hahits were effectually hroken." 
— Macaulay • Hat. Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 2. Hungry, ravenous, rapacious. 

"Airis predatory." — Reliquiae Wotloniance, p. 455. 


pre-dazz’-ite (zz as tz), s. [After Prcdazzo, 
Tyrol, where found ; sutl. -ite (ATiit.).] 

Mim. : A massive substance resembling a 
fine-grained, crystalline dolomite. Colour, 
white. Investigation shows it to be a mix- 
ture of calcite and brucite (q.v.). [Fencatite.] 


* prede, S . [Lat. preeda.] Prey, booty. 

"His kinsman would see me to rescue the prede oi 
hlsdeadlie lo.'—HoUtuhed: Descript, of Ireland, ch. vl. 


* prede, * preide, v.t. [Lat. preedor.] To 
pillage, to plunder. ( Holinshed : Descript, of 
Ireland, ch. vi.) 


* pre-decay', s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. decay 
s. (q.v.).] Premature decay. 


" Some predecay [of oracles] is ohservable from that 
of Cicero.— Browne . Vulgar Errours, bk.viL.ch. xii. 


* pre-de cease', «. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
decease (q.v.).] The decease or death of one 
person before another. 


pre-de-fcasc', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
decease (q.v.).] To die before. Shakcsp. : 
Rape of Lucrece, 1,750.) 


* pre-de^ess', v.t. [Coined from predecessor 
(q.v.).] To precede ; to be the predecessor of. 


"Lord John Sackville predecessed me liere."- 
Walpole : Letters, i. 1G4. 


* pre-de-£CS -sive, a. [Predecessor.] Pre- 
ceding. (Massinger: Old Laiv, i. 1.) 

pre-de-ges’ sor, * pre-de-ces-sour, s. 

[Lat. preederessor , from pree. = before, and 
decessor — one who leaves au office, from 
decessus, pa. par. of decedo — to go away.] 

1. One who precedes or goes before another 
in any positioo, state, office, Ac. ; one who 
held an office or position before another ; one 
whom another follows in an office or position. 

“ His revenues lar exceeded those of his predecessors 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, vi. 

2. An ancestor. 


* pre-de -clare', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
declare (q.v.).] To declare beforehand ; to 
foretell. (Massinger: Guardian, i. 1.) 


* pre-de-fine', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
define (q.v.).] To define or limit beforehand ; 
to preordain. (Bp. Hall: Hard Texts; Daniel 
ix. 2). 

* pre-def-i-ni'-tion, * pre-dyf-fyn y- 
ci~on, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. definition 
(q.v.)Tj A defining or limiting beforehand ; a 
preordaining. (Bale : Image , pt. i.) 


* prc-de-lib-er-a'-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. deliberation (q.v.).] Deliberation before- 
hand ; forethought. 


* pre-de-lin e-a -tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. delineation (q.v.).] Previous delineation,. 

pre-del'- la, s. [I tab] 

Ecclesiology : 

1. The upper platform in front of the altar 
on which the celebrant stands to say mass, 
Ac. 

2. The ledge at the back of the altar on 
w’hich candlesticks, vases, Ac., are placed. 

3. A strip under an altar-piece, containing 
small paintings of subjects closely related to 
that of the altar-piece itself ; hence sometimes 
used in art for a small picture connected 
with, and in the same frame as a larger work, 
(Athen., Ap. 30, 1SS7, p. 5S0.) 


* pre-de-sert', s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
desert, s. (cfv.).] Previous desert or merit. 


"Those [offices] are the noblest that we tlo without 
predesert. — L Estrange : Beneca't Morals, ch. ii. 


pre de -sign' (g silent), v.t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. design, v. (q.v.).] To design or purpose 
beforehand ; to predetermine, to preordain. 


pre-dc^'-ig-nate, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
designate (q.v.).'J 

Logic : One of Hamilton's divisions of Pro- 
positions according to the Quantity, merely 
from the accidental circumstances of the 
external expression of the internal thought. 

"Propositious hsv© either, aa propositions, their 
quantity (determinate or indeterminate) marked out 


by a verbal sign or they have not ; such quantity 
being involved In every actual thought. They may b« 
called in the one case Predesignate ; in the other 


being involve! 

called iD the 

I'reiudesignate." — Hamilton: Logic {e d. Mausel), i H44. 

pre-de? lg-na-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 

Eng. designation (q.v.).] 

Logic: A sign, symbol, or word expressing 
logical quantity. 

pre-des lg-na-tor-y, a. [Eng. predesig- 
nat(e) ; -ory.] Marking the logical quantity 
of a proposition. 

pre-dcs tm-ar’-i-an, cl A s. [Eng. pre- 

destin(e); - arian .] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to predestination. 
"To silence the predescinar-ian controversy." — 

Waterland : Works, in 385. 

2. Holding or supporting the doctrine of 
predestination. (Jortin: Dissertations, So. 2). 

* B. As subst. : One who believes or srvp- 
ports the doctrine of predestination. (Decay 
of Piety.) 

predes tinarian-controversy, «. 

[Grace, s . II. 6.] 

pre-des tin-ar'-i-an-i^m, s. [Eng. pre- 
destinarian ; -ism.] The doctrines or system 
of the predestinarians. 

* pre des-tin-ar-y, a. [Eog. predestine); 
-ary.] Predestiriariao. 

" Their predes 'inary doctrines f— Beylin : Hist. 

Presbyterians, p. 81. 

* pre-des’-tin-ate, v pre-des-tyn ate, a. 

[Lat. prtrdestinatus , pa. par. of praulcsttno = 
to determine beforehand : prce= before, and 
destino — to destine (q.v.).J Predestinated; 
ordained or appointed beforehand. 

"They were predestinate tosuffre yetmore plagues.’* 
—Hall: Henry IV. (ml 4). 

prc-des'-tln-ate, v.t. & t. [Fr. predestiner ; 
Sp. A Port, predsstinar; Ital. predcstinare.] 
[Predestinate, a.] 

A. Traits. : To appoint beforehand by ir- 
reversible decree or unchangeable purpose ; to 
preordain ; to predetermine. ( Eph . i. 5.) 


* B. Intrans.: To hold tbe doctrine of 
predestination. ( Dryden .) 


pre-des tin a - tion, * pre-des-tin a- 
ci-on, * pre-des-tin-a-ci oun, s. [rr. 

predestination, from Lat. pr&dcstinatio , from 
pra'destinatus = predestiuate (q.v.) * Sp. pre- 
destination; ltal. predestinazionc.] 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t» 
Syrian, ce, ce = e ; ey = a ; an =: kw. 
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L Ord. Lang. : The act of ordaining, de- 
creeing, or determining events beforehand. 

■'Ood's Infall Ihto providence and predestination.'— 
foye: Expot. of Daniel, ch. xli 

2. Theol. : Foreordination (q.v.). The word 
"predestination** does not occnr in the A.V. 
of the Bible. The verb ,4 to predestinate" is 
found in Rom. viii. 29, SO, and Eph. i. 5, U. 
{Calvinism, Election, II. 2.] 

* pre des’-tin a tive, a. [Eng. predestin- 
ate ); -ire.] Predestinating; determining or 
ordaining beforehand. 

* pre des -tin-a tor, 3. {Eng. predestinate) ; 
-or.] 

1. One who predestinates or preordains. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of predestin- 
ation ; a predestinariau. 

" Let all jrredi-stinators me produce. 

Who itruggle with eternal fate In vain." 

Cowley : My Fate. 

pre-des r -tine, i'-t. [Fr. prldestincr.) [Pre- 
destinate, a.] To deerce or appoint before- 
hand ; to preordain ; to predestinate. 

The very lips and eyes 
Predestined to have all our sighs. - * 

J loort: Light of the Barem. 

* pre-des tin * pre des-tin-e, s. [Pref. 
pre-, and Eng. destiny (q.v.).] Appointment 
or ordinance beforehand ; predestination. 

" In his tueriles soothly for to be. 

As they shull cornea by predestine.” 

Chance i : Troilus A Cressida, fv. 

pre de-ter -min-a-ble, a. [Pref. pre- t and 
Eng. determinable (*q.v,).J Determinable be- 
forehand capable of being predetermined. 

pre^e-ter' min ate, a. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. determinate (q.v.).] Determined before- 
hand ; preordained. 

" God - * providence and predeterminate purpose. - *— 
Richardson : Old Tettament, p. 313. 

pre de ter min a'-tlon, $. [Fref. pre-, 
and Eng. determination (q.v.).] Previous de- 
termination ; purpose determined or formed 
beforehand ; predetermined purpose. 

*’ By an Irresistible rrredete7inination of the faculty 
to that action."— South : Bcrmon\ vol. vll., ser. 6. 

t pre de ter' mine, v.t. k i. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. determine (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To determine, appoint, or ordain before- 
hand ; to preordain. 

"If God presets events, he must have predetermined 
them."— Bale: Orig. of Mankind. 

2. To foredoom ; to predestinate. 

"He did not predetermine him to any evtL" — Bp. 
Taylor : Sermont, vol. 1.. ter. 9. 

B. Intro ns. : To form a determination or 
purpose beforehand. 

* pro de -vtJiir', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
tfcrour (q.v.).J To devour or swallow up in 
anticipation. 

"The Queen’s kindred had predevoured hie estate ." 
— Fuller : Worthies. 1L 207. 

pro -dl al, pres' di al, a. [Ft. prtdial, 
from tat. pm-dium = an estate, a farm.] 

1. Consisting of lands or farms ; landed, real. 
**Their ;>re<lfaf estates are Ilahle to fiscal payments 

and taxes. -- — Ayliffe : Parergon. 

2. Attached to lands or farms. 

"Slavery evidently appears at Its best (such ns the 
best f*| whou seen In an old slave community, where It 
Is purely domestlo rather than predial. "—rail Mall 
Gillette, Oct. IS, 1882. 

3. Rising from or produced by land: as, 
predial tithes. 

predial-servitudes, s. pi, 

Scots Law: Real servitudes affecting herit- 
age 

pr£d I-ea-bil’ f t$r, s. [Eng. predicabl(e) ; 
* ity ,] The quality or state of being predicable ; 
capability of being predicated or affirmed of, 
or attributed to something. 

"Their existence is nothing )>\it predleabtUty, or tho 
cai*arlty of being attributed to o subject —Reid : 
A Italy tit of A rUtotlh's Logic. 

[>rSd I CO. bio, a, k $. [Lat. prccdicabllis, 
from prmlico = to proclaim, to publish; Er. 
prhlicable; Sp. prcdlcablt ; I tab prtdicabilr.) 
(rilF.DICATE, V.) 

A. As ad), : Cnpnble of being predicated or 
aflirmed of anmething ; attributable os a 
quality to something : ns, Whiteness la predic- 
ate of annw. 

"The projierty. lost now mentioned. Is no way 
jrrtHlicable concern Ina the existence of matter."— 
Baxter . On the Soul, U. 


B. As subst. : Anything that may be predi- 
cated or affirmed of something; specif., in 
logic a term that may be affirmatively predi- 
cated of several others. 

"Genu*, species, difference, projxrty. and accident, 
might with more propriety. i>erliapa, have been 
called the five c lowu-s of predicate*, but ase has 
determined them to bo called the five predicables.'— 
Reid: Analysis of Aristotle t Logic. 

pre-dic’-a ment, s. (Low Lat. prcrdica - 
nuntnm, ’from lat. prerdicatus, pa. pnr. of 
pnrdico =: to publish, to proclaim ; Fr. predica- 
ment ; Sp. k ltal. j/raficamenfo.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Class or kind defined or described by any 
definite marks or qualities ; a category. 

" Called reasonable creatures, and In that pred lea. 
ment. compared and ioyned vryth angelica —Ball: 
Edward /». (an. 23). 

2. A particular state, condition, or position ; 
especially a state or position of difficulty, 
trial, or danger. 

**In which predicament I say thou stand’st" 

Shukesp. ; Merchant of Fen ice, iv. L 

II. Logic: [Category, 1, *[]. 

• pre-dic-a-ment’-al, a. (Eng. predica- 
ment ; -oZ.J Pertaining or relating to predica- 
ments. 

"A speelflctal diversity among on r predlcamental 
opposites."— Qlanvlll: Scepsis Scientifiea, ch. xxlv. 

* pred -l-cant, s. k n. [Lat. precdicans , pr. 
par. of praedico = to proclaim, to publish.] 
(Predicate, r.) 

A. As sv bsto n t i ve : 

1. One who affirms anything. 

2. A preaching friar ; a Dominican, 

B. As adjective : 

1. Affirming, predicating. 

2. Preaching. 

pred* I- cate, v.t. k t. (Lat. prerdicatus, pa. 
par. of prwdico = tn proclaim, to publish : pra> 
— before, and dico = to proclaim. Predicate 
and preach are doublets.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To affirm one thing of another. 

•• Which may as truely be predicated of the English 
jJayhaunters. — Prynne : 1 Histrio-Mustix, vl. 2. 

2. To found, as an argument, proposition, 
or the like, on some basis or data ; to found ; 
to base. 

B. Intrans.: To affirm something of an- 
other; to make an affirmation. 

pred-i-eate, a. k s. (Lat. prerdicatus , pa. 
par. of pnrdico.) (Predicate, v .) 

•A .As adj. : Predicated, affirmed. 

B. As substantive : (Fr. predicat). 

1. Gram. : The word or words in a proposi- 
tion which express what is affirmed or denied 
of the subject. 

2. Logic : The term in a proposition, express- 
ing that quality which, by the copula, is 
affirmed or denied of the subject. Thus, in 
the propositions, Snow is white, Coal is-not 
white, whiteness is the quality affirmed of 
snow, and denied of coal. In both eases, 
therefore, the term M white " is the predicate, 

predd ca’-tlon, $. (Lat. prtrdicatio, from 
prerdicatus, pa. par. of pvtrdico — to proclaim ; 
Fr. predication. ; Sp. prcdicaclon ; ltal. predi- 
ctions.) (Predicate, t>.] 

1. The act of predicating or affirming one 
thing of another; affirmation, assertion. 

*2. That which is predicated or affirmed; a 
predicate. 

* 3. The act or art of delivering sermons ; 
preaching. 

"The powerful predications of thtae holy apoatlcn." 
— Lp. Ball: Mystery of Godliness, 1 8. 

prod i-ca tlve, a. [Eng. predicate); -fur.] 
Expressing Affirmation or predication ; predi- 
cating, affirming. 

" The lyredlcfitive or verl»al root*."— irAmu-j/. 1 Life 
A Growth of Language, ch. x. 

prSd I-ea tor a. [tat. prinltoitorius.) 
Predicating, nlllrinative, positive. 

pro dl crSt’-ie, a. (Pref. pre-, nml Eng. 
dicrotic.] 

I'hysiol. : An epithet applied to a pulse wnvc 
In mi artery* a little before tho dicrotic one. 
(f oafer.) 

pr6 diet’, V.t. (Lat. pnrdlctus. na. par. of 
prcrdlco = to tell Isfnre : pnr — W ft ire, and 


dice = to tell; Fr. pre dire ; ltal. predion, 
jrredire ; Sp. predccir.) To tell be fore hand ; 
to foretell, to prophesy, to foreknow, to for- 
bode, to prognosticate. 

"Thing* long before predicted to us."— Cud worth : 
Intcll. System, jl *57. 

* pre -diet', *. (Predict, t\] A prediction; 
prophecy. (Shakesp. : Sonnet 14.) 

pro dic'-tlon, s. [Fr. , from I>at. pmdtafio, 
from prerdictus ; Sp. pred iccioa ; ltal. pre- 
dicione.) (Predict, u.] 

1. The act of predicting, foretelling, or 
prophesying fnture events. 

2. That which is predicted or prophesied; 
a prophecy. 

** These predictions 

Are to the world In general, as to Ca*or." 

Rhakesp. : Julius Catsar, U. L 

* pre-dic'-tlon al, n. [Eng. prediction ; -aZ.) 
Predictive, prophetic. 

"The contest* . . . were observed predletionaL*— 
Fuller: Worthies, iL 221. 

t prc-dio'-tive, a. [l>at. prerdicth'us, from 
pried ictus, pa, par. of }>rerdico = to predict 
(q.v.).] Predicting, foretelling, presaging, 
prophesying, prophetic. 

" With bitter sin lie f/rcdlctive of my woe*." 

Crabbe : Tates of the Ball, x. 

* pro-dic'-tivc-ly, adv. (Eng. predict ire; 
dy.) In a predictive or prophetic rnauner; 
prophetically. 

pre dic -tor, s. [Eng. predict, v. ; -or.] Ona 
who predicts or foretells ; a foreteller. 

** This false and audacious predictor.” —Swift : Bicker, 
stajf Detected. 

* pre die tor-$r t a. (Eng. predict; -ory.) 
Predicting, presaging, prophetic. 

** Predlctory of those victories he afterwords got"— 
Fuller: Worthies; London. 

* pre-di-gest'-lon (1 as y). s. [Pref. pre- t 
and Eng. digestion, (q.v.).] Digestion hastdy 
performed ; too hasty digestion. 

" Predigestion, or hasty digestion. Is sure to fill tha 
body full of crudities . -- — Bacon : Essays; Of It is /Mitch. 

* pre di-lect'-ed, a. (tat. pra- = before, 
and dileclus=. chosen, love<h] Choseu before- 
hand. ( Ilarte : Charitable Mason.) 

pre dl lSc'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. ptyc = 
before, and dilectio = choice, love, from dilectus, 
pa. par. ofdih'^o^to choose, to love.] A pre- 
viona liking ; a prepossession of iniud or pre- 
judice in favour of something. 

" A predilection for that which mutts our particular 
turn and disjtositioo ." — Bume : Essays, pt 1., e*a 23. 

* pre dis edv' er, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
discover (q.v.).] To discover beforehand ; to 
foresee. (Fuller : Church Ilist., IX. i. 62.) 

* pre-dls-cov'-cr-y, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
discovery (q.v.).] A discovery made before- 
hand. 

* pre dis po'-nen-^, *. [Eng. predispo- 
uen(t) ; -cy.] The state of being predisposed; 
predisposition. 

pro dis po' nent, a. k s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. disponent (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: The same as PnF.Disrosi sc. (q r.). 

B. A 3 subst. : Thnt which predisposes. 

pro dis pd^e', v.t. [Tref. pre- t and Eng. 
disjtose (q.v.).] 

1. To tit or adapt previously to a state ct 
purpose. 

2. To dispose or incline beforehand ; to give 
a predisposition or tendency to. 

“Thu garni* are seed* : amt the lady, fitted, or. or 
the <lntft.«n* may. />retlis/»aetl, to affvttl them lodcowot - 
— Du Ity Fetes. Feb. 1. ls»(5. 

pre dis po 9! tion, s. [Trcf. pre-, and Eng. 

disposition (q.v.). j 

1. Previous lit ness or adaptation to any 
state, change, impression, or purpose ; sna- 
erptibility . ns, prnlisjxisitwn to a disease. 

2. The state of being previously disposed 
nr inclined to nnytliing; previous inclination, 
tendency, or bent ; predilection, prejudice, 
bias : as, A prctlispositlon to mirth or niclan- 
elndy. 

pr2 d8m-i nan90, prS d6m-J nan 9?, 

s. (Pref. pre-, nnd Eng. down nonce (q.v.) ; Pr. 
pT^domfn/iwrr.l 

1. Ord. Utng. : Prevalence or asceiid«*tkcy 


boil, ; pcJiit, J< 5^1 ; cat, 9cU, chorus, 9 bin, bonph , go, ^em ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; expeet, ^Cenophon, o^lst. ph = L 
•oiaiit -tlan= shon. - lion, slon = shun ; -tlon, jlon - rhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — alius, -blc, die, Ac. = d^L 
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predominant— prefacer 


over others in power, strength, influence, or 
authority. 

" The predominance of conscience over Interest."— 
South : Vermont, voL v„ ser. U. 

* 2. Astrol. : The superior influence or power 
of a planet. ( Shakesp . : Lear, i. 2.) 

pre dom-l-nant, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
dominant (q.v.) ; Fr. predominant.) Predom- 
inating, prevailing, or having the ascendency 
over others in power, strength, influence, or 
authority; superior, overruling, controlling. 

“ ilivn’e predominant passions cease." 

Dryden : Bind A Panther, ill. 887. 

predominant passion, s. 

Roman Theol. : A besetting sin (q.v.). 

pre-dom'-l nant-ly, adv. [Eng. predomi- 
nant; -ly.] in a predominant manner or 
degree ; with superior strength, influence, or 
authority. 

" Predominantly inclined to follow God."— Scoff .* 
Christian Life, pt. L, cb. iii. 

pre-dom’ -l-nate, v.t. & t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. dominate (q.v.).] 

A. Jntran3. : To prevail; to be ascendant; to 
be superior or supreme in strength, influence, 
or authority ; to have controlling power or 
influence over others ; to have the mastery. 

"The style that had predominated both la painting 
and architecture, '—IValpole; Anecdote* of Painting. 
vol. It., ch. ilL 

* B. Trans. : To dominate over, to over- 
power, to master, to conquer. 

M Let your close fire predominate his smoke,*' 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athene, iv. 8. 

pre dom I-na -tion. s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. domination (q.v.).J The act or state of 
predominating; the state of being predomin- 
ant ; ascendency, predominance ; superior 
influence. 

M Tbeir predominations sway eo mach 
Over tue rest.*' 

Browne: Britannia s Pastoral *, L. L 

•pre-don©', a. (Pref. pre-, snd Eng. done 
(q.v.); cf. foredone.] Exhausted beforehand. 

*' Predone with various kinds of work at ooca.”— 
C. Kingsley : Life, L 9!). 

pre-doom', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. doom, v. 
(q.V.).] 

1. To doom beforehand ; to sentence to a 
doom by anticipation. 

M Predoomed to miserable failure ."— DaOy Telegraph, 
Dec. 26. 1895. 

2. To foreordain. 

•• To the predoomed adventure." 

Coleridge Denting of Stations. 

pre dor'-sal, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. dorsal 
q.v.).] 

Ar\at. : Situated in froDt of the back. 

• pre-dour, s. [En g. pmf(e) ; -our = -or.) A 
plunderer, a pillager. ( Holinshed : Dcscrip. of 
Ireland , ch. vi.) 

pre'-djr, a. & ady. (Fr. prit = ready.] 

A. .ds adjective : 

Naut , .* A term applied to a ship cleared 
and ready for action. 

B. As adv. : Easily, readily. ( Prov .) 

pree, prie, v.t. [Mid. Eng. prieve = prove.] 
To try or prove by tasting ; to taste. (Scotch.) 

• pre-e-lect', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. elect, 
V. (q.v.).] To elect or choose beforehand. 

“ Cod . . . preelected her before tbe worldes to be 
the mother of the Lorde. Fox : Martyrs, p. 733. 

• pre-e-lec'-tien, s. [Pref. pre-. and Eng. 
election (q.v.). J Election or choice by previous 
determination of the will, (Bp. Taylor : Ser- 
mons, vol. ii., ser. 11.) 

pre-em'-I-nense, * pre-em-y~nenee, 
* pre-hem'-i nen 9 e, s. (Fr. preeminence, 
from Lafc. pravminentia, from pree = before, 
and ewmieufta = eminence (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
preeminence.] 

1. The quality or state of being pre- 
eminent; superiority in excellent or noble 
qualities ; superior or surpassing eminence or 
high position ; distinction above others in 
quality, position, rank, or the like. (Rarely 
used for superiority or notoriety in evil.) 

•'(They] disputed the preeminence of the Kings of 
Bcotlfiiiil. — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng.. ch. xiii. 

2. Superiority of power or influence ; pre- 
dominance. 

** The wine preeminence over our other sense*. 
Stewart : Phil. Essays, pt. 1L, ess. 1. 


pre-em -l-nent, * pre-hem'-i -nent, a. 

[Fr. preeminent, from Lat. prereminens' pr. par. 
of prcecmineo = to excel : Sp. preeminente.] 
[Preeminence.] Eminent above all others ; 
superior to or surpassing all others in quality, 
position, rank, or the like. (Rarely used in a 
bad sense for eminent or notorious above 
others in evil qualities.) 

** HI* own services hud been preeminent."— Macau- 
lag: Hist, Eng., ch. xiu. 

pre-em r -x-nent-Tjr t adv. [Eng. preeminent ; 
-ly.] 1 n a preeminent manner or degree ; in a 
manner or degree surpassing all others. 

*• Preeminently fertile both In legal and In parlia- 
mentary ability. Macaulay : Biit. Eng., cb. iv. 

• pre em-plejF, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
employ, v. (q.v.).] To employ previously or 
before others. 

" That false villain, 

Whom I employ'd, was preemployed by him." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1L 1. 

pre empt (mp as m), v.t. & i. [Coined from 
yr emption (q.v.).] To take np, as land, with 
the right of preemption (q.v.). 

pre emp'-tion (mp as m), s. [Lat. pree — 
before, and empfio = a buying, from emptus, 
pa. par. of emo = to buy ; Fr. preemption.) 

* ]. The act or right of buying before others ; 
specif. , the right or prerogative formerly be- 
longing to the sovereign in England of buying 
provision* for his household in preference to 
others. Abolished by 19 Charles II. 

2. The right of a settler on lands in the 
United States to purchase In preference to 
others, when the land t9 sold. 

Clause of Preemption: 

Scots hxw: A clause sometimes Inserted in 
a feu-right, regulating that if the vassal should 
be inclined to sell the lands, he shall give the 
superior the first offer, or that the superior 
shall have the lands at & certain price fixed by 
the clause. 

*pre emp' tire (mp as m), a. [Eng. pre- 
empt : -ire.] Pertaining or relatiog to pre- 
emption ; preempting. 

pre-emp’-ter (mp as m), s. [Eng. preempt ; 
-or.] One who preempts ; one who takes up 
land witli the right of preemption. 

preen, s. [A.S. preon = a clasp, a bodkin ; 
Ran. pree?t=the poiut of a graving tool; 
Gael, prin ; Icel. prjda= a pin.] 

1. A forked tool used by clothiera. 

2. A pin, a bodkin. (Sco/c/i.) 

“ My memory’s no worth & preen." 

Burns: To William Simpson. (Postscript.) 

preen, v.t. [A variant of prune (q.v.).] To 
trim with the oeak, as birds trim their feathers, 
by drawing over them the oil secreted by tbe 
uropygial gland. 

’* Water. fowl . . . preen, when they sleek or replace 
their wet feather* in the sun."— Wart on : Observations 
on Spenser. 

pre en gage’, v.t. [Pref. prt ♦, and Eng. 

engage (q.v.).j 

1. To engage by previous contract, promise, 
or agreement. 

*’ By being the first solicitors, preengage the Gods to 
their favour ." — Bums : Bat. Bistory of Religion, j 4. 

2. To engage or occupy by previous influ- 
ence ; to preoccupy; as, To preengage one’s 
attention. 

pro en-gage'-ment, * pro -in - gage'- 
ment, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. engagement 
(q-v.).J 

1. A previous engagement ; precedent obli- 
gation or engagement : a9, He cannot come, as 
he has a preengagement. 

2. A previous attachment, binding the will 
or affections. 

• pre-e-reet', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
erect, v. (q.v.).] To erect or set up previously ; 
to preestablish. 

"To Institute their preerected principalities."— 
Prynne : Treachery A Disloyalty, pt. L, p. 8L 

• prees, * prease, s. [Press, s.) 

pre-es-t&b'-lish, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
establish (q. v.).] To establish or settle before- 
hand. 

•'[They] showed him the laws they had preettab - 
lished:'— Prynne : Treachery A Disloyalty, p. 77. (App.) 

• pre-es-tab -lish-ment, s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. establishment (q.v.).] Establishment 
or settlement beforehand. 


• pre-e-ter -m-ty, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
eternity (q.v.).] Time without a beginning ; 
infiaity of previous existence or duration. 

•‘To maintain the world's preetentity.*— Cudworth* 
IntelU System, p. 893. 

pree vo, v.t. (Prove.) (Scotch.) 

pre-ex-ilm-i-na'-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. examination (q.v.).] Previous examina- 
tion. 

"By no means proceed any farther, without a pre 
examination of the foresald Giovoa BattisLu’— Iteli 
quux Wottommuje, p. 3o9. 

pre-ex im ino, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
examine (q.v.).] To examine beforehand. 

pre-ox-lst', * prse ox-ist', v.i. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. exist (q.v.).] To exist previously or 
before something else. 

** That preexisting created substance."— Waterland : 
Works. L 188. 

pre-ex ist'-en 50 , * pre-or-ist' en-ry, s. 

[rref? pre-, and Eng. existence (q.v.).] 

1. Existence previuus to or before something 
else. 

“ Wisdom declares her antiquity and preexUtcnce to 
all tbe works of this earth."— Burnet : Theory of the 
Earth. 

2. Existence in a previous state ; existence 
of the soul previous to its union with the 
bodj*. Preexistence was a doctrine of tlie 
Pytbagoreaus, and several others of the okl 
philosophers, and is still found in mauy 
Eastern religions. [TnANSMtoaATioN.) 

“This consequence of our soul’s preexistence is mors 
agreeable to reason than any other hypothesis what- 
ever."— More: Immort. of the Soul, bk. it., ch. xiL 

* pre-ex ist’-on- 9 ist, $. (Eng. preexist- 
enc(e); -ist.) A supporter of the doctrine of 
the preexistence of the souL 

• pre-ey-ist-en-jy^ s. [Preexistence.) 

pro ey-ist'-ent, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
existent (q.v.).] Existing previously, or before 
something else ; preceding or prior existence ; 
preexisting. 

“ All peueratloo, the rude peasant know*. 

A preexistent matter must 8U|i|»<»c<. 

uhtekmore Creation, iii. 

* pre-cx-ist l ma'-tion,s. [Pref rre-, and 
Eng. existimation (q.v.).] Previous esteem or 
estimation. 

• pre-ox pec- ta'-t ion, a. [Pref. pre-. and 
Eng. expectation (q.v.).] Previous expecta- 
tion. 

pref '- 0190 , s. [Fr., from Low Lat. • pree - 
fatium, from Lat. prof at io, pr aft turn =■ a pre- 
face :pr<v = before, and /uf us, pa par. of for— 
to speak; Ital. prtfazio, prefazione ; bp. pre- 
facio, prefacion.) 

1 . Ord. Lang. : Something spoken or written 
as introductory to a discourse treatise, or 
other composition ; a series of preliminary re- 
marks ; an introduction, a preamble, a pro- 
logue, a prelude. 

"In his preface he expanded wito peat skill and 
elegance the character which had been given of 
Sliakapeore by Dryden."— Johnson: Life of Pone. 

2. Eccles. : In the Roman and Greek Church 
an introduction to the Canon of the Mass. It 
is an exhortation to thanksgiving, and ends 
with the Nanctus (q.v.). The Homan rite 
recognises ten prefaces : the Common, and 
those of Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, the Trinity, the 
Apostles, and the Cross. The Greek Church 
has but one preface. In the Anglican 
obedience the preface is said in the Com* 
munioQ Service. In addition to the common 
preface, there are proper prefaces for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday, aud the 
Feast of Trinity. 

pref'-a^e (1), v.t. & i. (Preface, s.) 

A. Trans. : To introduce by a preface or 
introductory remarks. 

B. Infra ns. .* To make introductory or pre- 
fatory remarks. 

"Having prefaced concerning prudence."— Bp 
Tayior : Sermons, vol. li„ eer. 23. 

* pref '-a 9 e (2), v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. face 
(q.v.).]* To cover, to face. 

" Not prefacing old rags with plusb." 

CUaveland. 

pref'-a 9 -cr, s. (Eng. prince, a ; -er.) One 
who prefaces ; the writer of a preface. 

"The prefacer to these satyrs."— Wood: fasti 
Oxon., vol. it. * 


©to, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gc, p5t; 
or, wore, welf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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pref -a-tdlM-al, a. (Eng. prefatory; -aZ.] 
Prefatory, introductory, preliminary. 

** Much jrrifactorial matter ai*o may arise."— Gilpin : 
Preface to Sermon s. 

pref -a-tor - 1 ly, odv , (Eng. prefatory ; -Zy.] 
By way of preface or introduction. 

pref '-a-tor-^, a. (Formed «8 if from a Lat. 
prtrfitiorim.] (Preface, s.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a preface ; introductory, pre- 
liminary. (IPaferZund : Works, ii. 158.) 

'prefe, * preve, * prlefe, *prieve, *. 

[ Proof. 1 

pre'-fect, * prze’-fect, s. (0. Fr. prefect 
(Fr. prefet), from Lat, prafectus — a prefect, 
from pro? = before, and/uchis, pa. par. of fado 
= to make, to set ; Sp. & Port, prefecto ; Ital. 
prefet to. ] 

1, A governor, a commander, a chief magis- 
trate ; specif. : 

(1) A title given to several officers, military, 
naval, and civil, in ancient Rome. Thus, in 
the time of the kings the officer appointed by 
the king to act as bis deputy when he waa 
compelled to leave the city was called the ( 
Prafectus Urbi , or Prefect of the City. Later, 
during the earlier ages of the republic, when 
both consuls were required for military service, 
a I’rcrfectus Urbi, was named by the Senate to 
act during their absence. He must liave held 
the office of consul, and he enjoyed during 
the period of bis office the same powers and 
privileges within the walls as the eonsuls 
themselvca. In timea of dearth or famine a 
commissioner was appointed to procure sup- 
plies. his official title being Pnrfectus annomr, 
or Prefect of Corn, in war the whole body 
of the cavalry waa under the command of nn 
officer, slsn styled a Frefeet. The captain 
of a ahip of war waa called Prcrfectus navis, 
and the admiral of a fleet, Prtrfeci us classis. 
Under Constantine the Prefects became go- 
vernors of provinces. 

(2) In France a prtfet, the civil governor of 
a department, having control of the police, 
and extensive powers in regard to municipal 
administration. 

*• The very place where the Prefect waa.” — Standard, 
Jan. 16, ISM. 

• 2. A superintendent). 

•’The psalm thn* composed hy D*v I d.wiu committed 
to the prefect of his music . " — Hammond : Work*, lv.*». 

3, A monitor in a public school. 

* 4. Tutelary power. 

pre-fec-tor' f-al, * pre-fSe' tor ai* a. 

(Eng. prefect ; - orial , -oral.] Of or pertaining 
to a prefect or prefects. 

•• Exempt from pr fifed oral preasnre ."— DaHy Tele- 
graph, Jau. 3, 18*4. 

pre feet ship, s. (Eng. prefect ; -s/Up.] Tim 
office, position, or jurisdiction of a prefect ; 
prefecture. 

pro' fee ture, «. [Fr., from Lat. prerfedura, 

from prcefectus = a prefect (q.v.).] 

1. The office, position, or jurisdiction of a 
prefect or chief magistrate. 

••The member* of the Eure Prefecture."— Standard, 
Ji»D. 16, 1886. 

2. The official residence of a prefect. 

••The new*. . . reached tha Prefecture at Evreux." 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 10. 1880. 

3. The official of a prcfectnre. 

"The Prefecture of Tolloe confirms the arrest."— 
Echo, Feb. 0, 1884. 

pro for', * pro ferro, v.t. (Fr. prefertr, from 
Lat. profiero = to carry in front, to prefer: 
prm = before, and fero — to carry ; Bp. preferir; 
ltal. preferire.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To offer or present for one's consideration, 
decision, or acceptance ; to set forth or before 
one ; to address. 

" Presently prefer hi* antt to Cn*w." 

Shakeep. : JuUut Cwtar, lit 1. 

2. To exhibit or bring forward publicly : as, 
To prefer a charge. 

* 3. To offer. (Shakesv. : Hamlet, Iv. 7. Mr ny 
editions read prepared.) 

4. To advance, as to a dignity or office ; to 
raise, to promote, to exalt. 

" l will love thee, am) jnrefer thee too." 

Shake tp, . ELhard lit.. It. I. 

* 5. To address, to direct. 

" If . . . you know any ■uch. 

Prefer them hither." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, I. 1. 


# d. To recommend. 

" H© ti preferred by the© to n*.* 

Shake i p. ; Cymbettn e. It. % 

7. To set above or before something else in 
estimation ; to have a greater liking for ; to 
bold in higher estimation or favour ; to ehoose 
rather. (It is now usually followed by to, 
sometimes by before ; formerly also by above.) 

" Though a man would prefer fly log to walking yet 
who can say ho ever wUU lit 4 —Locke : Hum. Undent., 
bk. 1L, ch. xxi. 

1L Law : To apply or move for : as, To prefer 
for costs. 

* pref -er-a-bil X-tjf, *. [Eng. preferable; 
-ify.] The quality or state of being preferable. 
"To be crow- Questioned ami persecuted about the 
preferabUUu o t MU ton to Eliza Cook ."— Matthew 
Arnold : Hired. Ettayn, p. 1M. 

pref-er-a ble, * pre fer-ra-ble, * pro 
fer ri-ble, a. [Fr. preferable, from preferer 
= to prefer (q.v.) ; Sp. preferible.] 

1. Worthy or deserving of being preferred 
or chosen before something else ; to be pre- 
ferred ; more eligible, more desirable. 

"Whether an education formed by travelling, or by 
a sedentary life, be preferable."— OoldtmUh : Polite 
Learning, ch. xhL 

* 2. Preferring. 

•• I have a preferable regard for Mr. Lovelace. 
Mcha rdion : Cl arista, i. 203. 

pref-er-a-ble-ncss, *. (Eng. preferable; 

- ness .] The quality or state of being prefer- 
able ; preferability. 

" To measure or weigh the preferablencu of eevemll 
vocation ^"— H out ague : Devout e Euayes, pt. I.. treat, 
x.. I 7. 

pref'-er-a-bly, adv. lEng. preferable ) ; -7y.] 
In preference ; in such a manner aa to prefer 
one thing to another ; by preference. 

" Do not think I make a merit of writing to yon 
preferably to a good ■upper."— ray : To Mr. IVeit. 

preF er-en $e, s. (Fr.l (Prefer.] 

1. The* act of preferring or choosing one 
thing before another; choice of one thing 
before another ; higher esteem or estimation 
of one thing above another; predilection. 
(Followed by fa, a bow, before, or over.) 

2. The right, power, or opportunity of 
choosing between two things ; right of choice. 

3. That which is preferred; the object of 
choice ; choice. 

4. A game at cards. 

^ Fraudulent preference: 

Law: The act of transferring a sum of 
money or other valuables to a creditor by a 
debtor, with the intent of preventing the 
equal distribution of the debtor’s estate 
among all hia creditors, 
preference shares, or bonds, s. pi. 
Comm.: Shares or bonda on which a fixed 
dividend ia to be paid before any part of the 
company's profita ore divided among the ordi- 
nary shareholders. Called also Preference 
Stock. 

pref er-Sn'-tial (ti as sh), a. (Prefeu- 
ence.) (living,* indicating, or having a pre- 
ference. 

" Shares which, though not entitled to a fixed In- 
tercsl. ■hull enjoy a p referential claim lu profits up to 
a specified point —lUthcU : Counting-House l net. 

pre-fer'-ment, s. (Eng. prefer; -men t.] 

* 1. The act of preferring or choosing liefore 
another; preference. 

2. The act of preferring or advancing lo a 
higher post, rank, or dignity; advancement, 
promotion. 

3. A superior place of honour or profit, 
especially in the church. 

"Any ecclenlaiillcnl or academical preferment."— 
Macaulay : UUt. Eng., ch. xL 

• 4. That which is preferred, placed Wore, 
or nt an advanced grade, position, or the like. 

prS fer’-ror, s. [Eng. prefer; -er.] One who 
prefers. 

pre fet’ (f sllentX *. (Fr.] A prefect (q.v.). 

* pr6f' • i~d 9 i! 90 , s. [Eng. prefiden(t); -ce.) 

1. Excessive ennfideneo or trust, 

•• This ■ball tempt blia to prejldence."— Andrwvet 
Sennvnt, v. M3. 

2. Previous coiifldenco or trust. 

* pr6f ' i dent, a. (Lat. pmjidens, pr. juir. 
of prtrjido.) 

1. Trusting too much ; over-confident. 

2. Trusting before. 


* pre fig^ u rate, V.t. (Ut, pra-jigurahis 
pa. par. of prcrfiguro, from prat = Ixdore, ind 
jiguro = to figure, to form.) To show by an 
antecedent figure or representation ; to pre- 
figure. 

** ThD Mathawlab ... did pretlgurate the rilL age 
of the world .*— Grafton : Chronicle. pU L, Pint Age. 

t pre-f ig-U-ra' tion, s. [Lat. pra-figuratio , 
Irom pra^sruratw, pa. par. of prcrfiguro ; Bp. 
prejiguracion.] The act of prefiguring ; the 
state of being prefigured ; antecedent repre- 
sentation. 

" Pre/lguratlont of or prelude© to his passion."— 
Barrow : Sermons, vuL 1L, »«r. 27. 

1 pre fig' ll ra-tive, a. (Eng. prefgurat(e) ; 
-ire.] Prefiguring; showing oy nuteeedeut 
figures, signs, or types. 

" Prelbjurativc of this most true aud petfe-ct saert- 
fle© " — Harrow: Sermons, vol. IL, »cr. 27. 

pre fig'-uro, pre fyg ore, v.t. IPref. 

pre and Eng. figure, v. (q.v. ; ; Pr. prejxgnrer; 
Sp. inrejiyitrar ; Ital. prejiourare.] r fo exhibit 
by antecedent representation, types, or simi- 
litudes ; to foreshadow. 

" Th©»e mrrcles . . . were prefigured hy oncleut dU- 
pensattona." — Horne : On the I’salms, i J a. lxxxix. 

* pre fig ure-ment, s. lEng. prefigure; 
- 7 aen«.l The act of prefiguring; the thing 
prefigured ; a pre figuration. 

* pre fine’, * pre-fync, v.t. (Lat. pne- 
jimo: prat — befora, and Jinio = to limit; 
finis — a limit; Fr. prifinir; Bp. 7 >r^air.] 
To limit beforehand. 

"Hath prefined their constituted tymes."— Joys; 
Expot. of Daniel, ch. v. 

* pre-f i-nite, a. [Pref. pre and Eng. finiU 
(q.v.).] Deliued beforehand ; predefined, pre- 
arranged. 

* pre fi-m'-tion* S. [Lat. pra-Jinitio , from 
prafinitas, pa. i>ar. of prtrfinio — to prefiD© 
(q.v.).] Previous limitation. 

"A preflnl/ion of their f»«riods."— Fotherby : Athec 
mattix, p. 370. 

pre-fix’, * pre fixe, v.t. (Lat. prirfirus, 
pa. par. of prafigo — to fix in front : pm- — 
before, and figo = to fix ; Fr. prefix = pre- 
fixed ; Ital. prefiggere.] 

1. To put, place, or set before, in front, or 
nt the beginning of anything ; to at lac h to 
the beginning. 

" The disquisition to which It is prefixed." -Stevxirt . 
Human Mind, vol. 1.. ch. iv., l 4. 

* 2. To fix, settle, or appoint beforehand ; 
to preappoint, to prearrange ; to determine 
beforehand. 

” The hour prefixed 
Of her delivery to this valiant Ure«-k." 

shaketp. : Troilut k Crruida, iv. 1 

* 3. To settle, to arrange, to determine, to 
establish. 

pro' -fix, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. prtrfixns.] 

( Prefix, v.] 

* A. As a ilj. : Prefixed. 

•• Tbo Orn-k wonl Dous Is a prefix aujrm eolation to 
ninny words in that languo^e. — Browtte : Vulgar 

Errourt. bk. 111., ch. xxiv. 

B. As substantive: 

* 1. The net of prefixing ; prefixion. 

** Dy n prefix of tlio lellor J \,"—Iieddoes ’ .ValKc- 
tnoficul Evidence, p. 7. (Nota.,* 

2. A letter, syllable, or word prefixed to or 
put at the beginning of a word, usually to 
vary its signification. It differs from a pre- 
position in becoming part of the word to 
which it Is prefixed. IAffix.] 

* pro-ffoc' ion (x as ksh), s. (0. Fr.] The 
act of prefixing. 

pre flor a-tlon, s. (Tr/efloration.] 
pro-fo 11 a-tion, s. (Pk.efouation.] 

* pro fool', t».f. [Prof, pre-, and Eng. foot, v. 
(q.v.).J To play the fool before. 

•• 1 11 t*ll you a l*U<T project., whsrrln no courtier 
bos ptxfooM you ."— Shirley : Bird tn a Cage, It. L 

pre form' v.t. [Pref. pre-, ami Eng. /hrm, r. 
(q.v.).] To form previously or Is-forehand. 

•• Their nature* anil preformed fiu-ulllr*." 

M 1 keep. ; Jnllltt Ofi ir. 1. *. 

pro form a tfvo, t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
format uy (q*v.).] 

PhibJngy: 

1. A fi.nuati vo letter at the beginning of a 
word. 

2, A prefix. 


boll b^ ; ptStlt, 90 II, ehorua, ^hin, ben^h ; go, fccm ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, fng. 

-«lan, tlan = aion = sHun ; tlon. -jlon = ztuui. -clou*. t!ou», -»lou» = «hus. -bio, die, 4 c. = b<?l. d«L 
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prefract— prejudical 


* pre frS.ct', Q. I Lat. prorfractus.] Obstinate, 
unbending. 

"Thou waat so prefract and stout In religion."— 
Bradford : Work t, L <74. 

■ pre-fuT-gen^y] s. [Lat. prctfulgens, pr. 
par. of pnrfulgro = to excel in brightness ; 
prep = before, and fulgeo — to ahine.J Superior 
brightness or effulgency. 

’* The prefalgmey of hU excellent worth and merit." 
—Barrow : Pope's Supremacy. 

* pre gage', v.t. [Pref. pre and Eng. gage 
(q.v.).] To pledge or engage beforehand; to 
preeogage. 

" By oath pregaged to the Pope ."— Fuller i Church 
But .. IX. 1. 42. 

pre gla ci al (or 9I as Shi), a. [Pref. pre -, 

and Eng. glacial (q.v.).] 

Gcal. : Immediately preceding the Glacial 
period. Used by Lyell (Elan. Geol., ch. xiii.) 
as synonymous with Upper Plioceoe. 

* preg-na tale, a. [F f. vrenablc, from pren- 
dre (Lat. prehendo, prendo) — to take.] 

1. Ca]»able of being taken or won by force ; 
expregnable. (Only used now in the negative 
impregnable.) 

*' The marshal caused the towns to be auewed. to se 
if It were pregnable or not." — Bernert: Froissart; 
Cronycle, vol. 11., ch. 1L 

2. Capable of being moved, impressed, or 
convinced. 

* preg nan^e, a. [Pregnancy.] 

1. The quality or state of being pregnant ; 
pregnancy. 

2. Inventive power; fertility of invention. 

*' The ripeness and the pregnane* of his native 
treachery.' —Milton: Colasterion. 

preg nan 9y, 3. [Eng. pregnan(f) ; -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being preguant 
or with child ; the state nf a female who has 
conceived or is with child. 

" The seeming pregnancy of the queen."— Walpole : 
Anecdotes of Painting, voL i., ch. li. 

2. The quality of being full of important 
signification, contents, issue, or the like. 

** You'd little tbluk of what consequeuce aad preg- 
nancy this imp is."— Marmion: The Antiquary, l. L 

3. Fertility of invention ; inventive geuius 
or power. 

♦•Thee* appeared In him a great acuteaeas of wit 
and wduderlul pregnancy of part o."— Clarendon : 
Eeligion A Policy, ch. viil. 

* 4. A promising youth. 

"One or moe of the most promising pregnancies out 
ml both universities."— Fuller: Church But., vi. 3*9. 

H (1) Concealment of pregnancy : 

Law: A misdemeanour punishable with im- 
prisonment for not exceeding two years, with 
or without hard labour. 

(2) Plea of pregnancy : 

Law. : If a woman, being pregnant, Is con- 
victed of a capital crime, the executioo of 
the sentence is delayed until after the birth of 
the child. 

preg'-nant (1), * prelg-nant, a. & $. [O. Fr. 

pregnant, from Lat. pregnans (genit. pra>g- 
nantis), from prtc — before, and gno = to bear 
i(an obsolete verb seen in the pa. par. gnatus , 
eommonly spelt natus); ltal. pregnante : Sp. 
preflmlo,] 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Being with young ; having conceived ; 
great with young ; gravid. 

M My womb 

Pregnant by the*." Milton: P. L, IL 779. 

*2. Fruitful, fertile, prolific. 

** The smiling fields rejoice, and hail the pregnant 
year." Pitt: I ’Ida; Art of Poetry, ili. 

H Figuratively: 

* 1. Full, abouuding, overflowing. 

" Bold is his aspect ; hut bis eye 
Is pregnant with anxiety." 

Wordsworth : White Doe. 

2. Foil of important contents, signification, 
•it issue ; abounding with consequences, re- 
•alts, or significance ; weighty. 

“The lust motif *s and pregnant grounds, with which 
J thought myself furnished,"— K'ing Charles: Eikon 
Basil ike. 

* 3. Full of promise or excellence ; stored 
with information ; of unusual or high excel- 
lence, ability, or capacity. 

" There had not beea for tweaty years a more preg - 
«n( youtlc’— Evelyn. 

*4. Expert, clever, ingenious, artful, skilled. 

“ Wherein the pregnant enemy does much." 

Shake sp. ; Twelfth Sight, iL X 


* 5. Probable in the highest degree ; easily 
seeo ; clear, evident. 

" Moat true, if truth were ever pregnant by circuia- 
stance."— Shaketp. : Winter's Tale. v. 2. 

* B. As suhsf. : A woman with child. 

If Negative pregnant : [NeoativeJ. 
pregnant-construction, s. 

Rhet. : A construction in which more is im- 
plied than is said or seems : as, The beasts 
trembled from their dens, i.e., came forth 
trembling from their dens. 

* preg'-nant (2), a. [Fr. prenant, pr. par. of 
prendre = to take.] Ready to admit or receive : 
giving access ; disposed, ready, prompt. 

" My matter hath oo voice, but to your owq most 
pregnant sod vouchsafed out."— S haketp. ; Twelfth 
Sight, hi. L 

* preg'-nant-ly, adv. [Eng. pregnant (I); 

-iy-} 

1. In a pregnant manner ; fruitfully, weight- 
ily. 

2. Plainly, clearly, evidently. ( Shakesp . : 
Timon of Athens, i. 1.) 

prc-gr&t’-tite, s. [After Pregratten, Tyrol, 
where found ; auff. -lie (jJ/in..).] 

Min. : A variety of paragon ite (q.v.), con- 
taining somewhat more of protoxides, and a 
higher percentage of water, which causes it 
to exfoliate before the blow- pipe. 

* pre -gra-vate, v.t. [Lat. preegravatns, pa. 
par. of prep^ravo = to press heavily : prop, 
intens., and gravis = heavy.] To bear or weigh 
down ; to depress. 

" The clog that the body brings with it c&nnot but 
pregraeate snd trouble the eouL — fip. Ball : Invisible 
World, hk. il.. * L 

* pre-grS.v'-i-tate, r.i. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
gravitate (q.v.).] To descend by gravity ; to 
sink. 

* pre-gUSt’-ant, a. [Lat. prergustons, pr. 
par. of prcpg'usto : pree = before, and pus to = 
to taste.] Tasting beforehand ; having a fore- 
taste. 

* pre-gus-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. prcegustaUo.] 
[Preoustant.] A tasting before ; a foretaste. 

* pre-hend', v.t. [Lat. prehendo.] To lay 
hold of ; to seize, to take. 

" Is not that rebel Oliver, that traitor to my year. 

Prehended yetT" 

Middleton : Mayor of Quinborough, v. 1. 

* pre-hen'-sl ble, a. [Formed as if from a 
Lat. prehensibilis , from prehensus , pa. par. of 
prehendo — to take, to aeize.] Capable of 
being seized. 

pre-hen'-sile, a. [Lat. prehensus, pa. par. of 
prehendo — to take, to seize.] Seizing, grasp- 
ing ; adapted to seizing or grasping. 

prehensile-organs, s. pi. 

Zool. : Organs adapted for grasping. In the 
American monkeys the tail is prehensile ; 
the prehensile organ of the elephant is his 
proboscis ; a similar but shorter organ exists 
in the tapir. The technically prehensile foot 
among birds is that of the Trochilidse, which 



PREHENSILE OROANS. 


L Proboscis of Tapir; 2. Proboscis of Elephant; 8. 
Prehensile tall of American Monkey ; *. Prehensile 
arms of Octopus. 

seek their food among trees. Various iosects 
hold tenaciously by their curved and sharp 
claws. The males of many oceanic Crustacea 
have their legs and antennae modified extra- 
ordinarily for the prehension of the female, 
and the octopus grasps the victim on which it 
feeds by a number of arms furnished with 
suckers. 


pre-hen -slon, s. [Lat. prehensio, from pr* 
hensus, pa. par. of prehendo = to take, to seize.) 

1» The act of seizing, grasping, or taking 
hold, as with the hand or other limb. 

" Organs of prehension and looomotlon.’— ScriAn^r'i 
Magazine, June, 1877, p. 1&8. 

* 2. The act of seizing or taking possession of. 

"The prehension «nd clearing of a definite tract 
ground. —Phear: Aryan Village, p. xv. (Introd-l 

pre-taen -sor, «. [Lat. prehensus, pa. par. ol 

prehendo.] One who seizes or takes hold of. 

pre-hen’ -sor-y* a. [Lat. prehensus, pa. par 
of prehendo.] The same as Prehensile (q.v.) 

pre his-tor’-ic, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng 
historic (q.v.).] 

1. Archccol. : Pertaining or relating to a 
period antecedent to that at which history 
began to record the deeds of any particular 
people. [Photo historic.] 

2. (tool. : The term applied to the latest 
sub -period but one of the Post -tertiary, a 
portion of the recent period. [Recent.] 

prehn'-ite, s. [After Oberst von Prebo, who 

, first found it ; auff. -ite (Min.) j} 

Min . : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
as thin tables, sometimes in barrel-shai«d 
groups, also globular, and raammillated, with 
a crystalline surface and fibrous diveigiog 
structure. Hardness, 6 to 6*5 ; sp. gr. 2 -8 to 
2 '953 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, various shades 
of green, yellow, sometimes gray or white ; 
sub- transparent. Compos. : silica, 43 - 6 ; alu- 
mina, 24'9; lime, 27*1 ; water, 4 4 = 100, cor- 
responding with the formula, (i(HO)3-f*CaO 
Found in many places, 
though mostly in old igneous rocks, but occa- 
sionally in granite, gneiss, &c. 

preh-mt'-ic, a. [Eng. prehnit(e) ; -tc.] Per- 
taining to or derived from prehnite (q.v.). 

prehnltlc-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjnHgOg — CgH^COolI)*. a poly- 
basic acid, obtained by heating hydromellitic 
add with five times its weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in large grouped 
prisms ; very soluble in water. When anby 
drous it melts at 240°, and decomposes intt 
water and anhydro-prehoitic acid. 

prehn'-It~oid, a. [Eng. prehn it(e ) ; suff. -cull 

Af tn. ; A dipyre (q.v.), found iu Sweden, 
associated with horubleode. Hardness given 
as 7 ; sp. gr. 2*50. Resembles prehnite in 
aspect, hence its name. 

* preife, s. (Proof.) 

pre-in-de-si^-nate, a. [Pref. pre-; in = 
not, and Eng. desi^iuife.J [Predesionate.] 

* pre-in-dla-pdse', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. indispose (q.v.).] To make indisposed 
beforehand. 

pre ip-Struct', r\f. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
instruct (q.v.).] To instruct previously oi 
beforehand. 

” Preinstructed by mea of the nme •pirit"— Moem* 
Def. of Moral Cabbala, pt iv., ch. L 

* pre-in-ti-ma'-tlon, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. infi77uifion(q.v.).] Previous intimation; 
a suggestion beforehand. 

* prelse, v. & s. [Praise.) 

pre -jink', cu [Proh. the same as pranked cr 
prinked.] Trim ; dressed out ; prim. (Scotch.) 

pre-judge’, v.t [Pref. pre-, aud Eng. judge, 
v. (q.v.).] To judge beforehand, or before 
the case has been fully heard or considered ; 
to judge or decide by anticipation ; hence, to 
condemn beforehand or without hearing. 

" When Wilkes, prejudg'd, is sentenc'd to the tow’r.* 
Churchill: Epistle to IV. Hogarth. 

* pre-judg-ment, * pre jiidge'-ment, * 

[Pref. pre-, and Eng. judgment (q.v.).] The 
act of prejudging ; judgment of a case before* 
hand or unheard. 

" It is not free and impartial inquiry that we depre- 
cate, it is hasty aud arrogant prejudgement. "-K nox . 
Two Sermons, p. 89. 

■ pre-ju -di-ca-93^, s. [Lat. prcejudimtto.1 
Prejudice, prepossession. 

* pre-ju’-di-cal, a. [Lat. prcrjudico = to 
prejudge (q.v.).]" Pertaining to the determina- 
tion of some matter not previously decided ; 
as, a pre judical inquiry. 
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* pre-ju'-dl cant, a. (Lat. prcrjudicans, pr. 
par. of prcrjudico = to prejudge.] Judging 
witli prejudice ; prejudiced, biassed, 

••Hear him with not too haely md prejudicant w*." 
— MUion : Tetrachordon. 


• pre ju’-dl-cate, t it. Si t. (Lat. prcejudica* 
fits, pa. par. of pr/rjudico = to prejudge : prce 
= before, aud judico = to judge.) 

A. Trans. : To prejudge ; to determine be- 
forehand to disadvantage. 

" Our dearest friend 

Prejudicates the hunlii©®*." 

ShaJtesp. : Alii I Tell l*af Ends Well. L i 

B. Intrans . : To prejudge; to form a judg- 
ment without due examination of the facta. 


•pro ju' dl cate, a. [Prejudicate, v.) 

1. Formed by prejudice ; prejudged, preju- 
diced. 

•• Casting «w»y all our former pr«/udtear* opinion*." 
— H'utU : l^gic, pt. ii.. Ch. Iv. 


2. Prejudiced, biassed, prepossessed. 

” Were not the angry world pregudicate." 

Bp. HaU Satires, vL l. 

* pre-ju-dtcat-ed, a. (Prejudicate.) 

Prejudiced, biassed. 


•* feuch being the fro ward disposition of 
pereou*."— Prynne : Histrio-Mastix. (Ep 


irrrjnditYited 
lat. Detl) 


• pre-ju'-dl oate-ly, adv. (Eng. prejudicate; 
dy.) in a prejudiced or biassed rnanuer ; with 
prejudice or bias. 


pre-ju dl ca'-tion, a. [Lat. prcejvdicatio, 
from prcejudicofus.J [Prejudicate, r.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of prejudging or 
prejudicating ; prejudgment ; determination 
of a case withoat due examination of the facta 
and evidence. 


2. Roman Law : 

(1) A preliminary inquiry and determination 
about something which belongs to a matter in 
dispute. 

(2) A precedent or previous treatment and 
decision of a point. 


* pre ju' di-ca-tlve, a. (Eng. prejudicat(e) ; 
-iiv.) Prejudging; forming an opinion or 
judgment without previous examination. 


••A thing u ill beseeming philosopher* as hanty 
j>rejudicutive sentence political Judges."— More : in. 
ftnity of Worlds. (Fret) 


prej -u-di 9 e, * prej-u-dize, s. (Fr., from 

Lat. prwjxulictvm = a judicial examination be- 
fore a trial, damage, prejudice : prce = before, 
and judicium = judgment ; Sp. perjuicio; Ital. 
pregiudicio , pregivdizio.} 

• I. The act of prejudging ; foresight. 

M That nooght mote hinder hi* quick© rrej udit*. m 

Spenser, P. (g„ If. it. 4». 

2. An opinion or judgment formed before- 
hand ; a decision arrived at without due con- 
sideration of the facts or arguments necessary 
for the formation of an impartial or just deter- 
mination. The word did not originally imply 
that the judgment formed was unfavourable ; 
but the meaning now attached to it is that of 
a bias, leaning, or predisposition in favour of 
or against some person, action, or course of 
conduct, formed without reason, or for aoino 
private reason, and on insufficient grounds ; a 
prepossession ; an unjustifiable bias or lean- 
ing. (Locke: Conduct of Understanding , § 10.) 

3. Mischief, hurt, damage, injury, detri- 
ment. (Shakcsp. : Henry VIII., iv. 4.) 

Without prejudice : A legal phrase applied 
to overtures or communication** between the 
parties to a suit, after or before action, but 
before trial or verdict, It is used to denote an 
understanding that. If the overtures fall 
through, no advantago shall bo taken of them 
by eithor able. Thus, should a defendant 
make an offer, without prejudice, to pay half 
the amount of a claim, the offer must not l>e 
taken as an admission of the plaiutilf having 
a right to any payment. 


'prCj -u < 1190 , v.i. (Prejudice, «.) 

1. To prepossess with prejudice or preju- 
dices; to instil a prejudice into the mlml of; 
to bias ; to give a prejudiced leaning or bent to. 

** This dlU not pr<Judir« mo much In hU favour.”— 
Hook Gilbert Gurney, ch. vl. 

2. To cauao a prc]mlico agniust ; to injuro 
by prejudice : lienee, generally, to injure, to 
huit, to damage, to cause dctriiueut to, to 
harm. ( Daniel ; Ctrl! H 'art, ii.) 


pr£j-u dP-ciol (d as sh), prej u di- 
ciall, a. (Fr. prejudidel, from l .at, prarju- 
dicialis, from pnrjudM inn = prejudice (q.v.); 
Sp.2>rrjudidai,pc^udfciof ; lUl.prcyiudfciulc.) 


* 1. Biassed ; jtossessed or moved by preju- 
dice ; prejudiced. 

* 2. Contrary, opposed, opposite. 

" Whitt ... U there. In *11 thii, prejudicial any way 
to that which we bold T Hooker : EccUs. Polity. 

3. Causing prejudice, hart, or detriment; 
hurtful, mischievous, detrimental. 

" Prejudiefttll to the prieullege ot the clcrgie.”— 
Qnfflim: Henry il. (an. laj. 

prej-u-dl -oial-l$r (cl as sh), adv. (Eng. 
prejudicial ; dy.) In a prejudicial manner; 
ao as to cause prejudice, nurt, or detriment ; 
injuriously, disadvantageously. 

prej-u-dl'-elal-ness (ci as sh), a. [Eng. 

prejudicial ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being prejudicial; hurtfulness, injuriousness. 

preke, s. (Prick, a.) The squid, Loligo vul- 
garis. 

* preke, v.i . (Prick, v.) 

pre knowl'-cdge (k silent), *. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. knowledge (q.v.). ] Previous know- 
ledge ; foreknowledge. 

prel'-^y, * prel-a-sie, a. [Low Lat. 
prcclatia, from Lat. pr&latus = n prelate (q.v.).] 

1. The office, dignity, or position ot a prelate. 

*■ Pr el ar.it t may be termed the greeter benefice®.'— 
Ayliffe . Par ergon. 

* 2. Prelates or biabopa collectively. 

" Bbhop*, abbata. end others of the prelate.”— Fox: 
Martyrs, p 2U. 

* 3. Episcopacy ; the ayatem of church 
government by prelates. (Formerly applied 
to the forma aud practices of the High Church 
party.) 

* pre’-lal, a. [Lat. prrchm= a press.) Per- 
tain ing'to printing ; typographical : as, prelal 
faults. (Fuller.) 

prel’-ate, S. [Fr. prttat, from Lat. prcelatus 
= set* above, pa. par. of preefero — to aet be- 
fore, to prefer (q.v.) ; Sp. prelado; Ital. prelate,] 
An ecclesiastical dignitary of the highest 
order, having authority over the lower clergy, 
as an archbishop, bishop, or patriarch ; a 
dignitary of tha church. 

••To the prelates be apoke with pocnliar acrimony." 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. lx. 

* prcl'-ate, v.i. [Prelate, *.) To set as a 
prelate* 

* prel-a-to'-X-t^, s. (Eng. prelate ; - ity .) 
Prelacy. 

"Whether preUty or prelatelty in abstract notion 
be this or that,"- Milton : Church Oovem., bk. it. ch. 1. 

* prol'-ato ly, [Eng. prelate; - ly .] Pre- 
latical, episcopal. 

" In their pr (lately pompon* lacrtflce*."— Hall: Select 
Works, p. 626» 

prel-ate-ship, * pre-lat^ship, s. [Eng. 
prdute ; -ship.] The office or dignity of a 
prelate ; prelacy. 

••That Thnrstluus «hould reenter ht® realm©, and 
quietlie Inloy hU prelatihip."—Foz ; Martyrs, p. 280. 

* prcl'-at-ess, s. (Eng. prelat(f): -esa.) A 
female predate; the wife of a prelate. 

•••The aage and rheumatic old prelates* Milton .* 
ApoU/or Smectymnuus. 

* pro la'-tial (ti as sh), a. (Eng. pre/«f(r); 
-iof. j Episcopal, prolatic. 

"A portfolio ... of morocco and of prtlatlal pur- 
plo.'—Ditrue?*.- Lothair, ch. xvilL 

pro lit'- ic, pro-l&t’-ic~al, n. [Eng. 
prelal(e); dr, -icul.) Pertaining or relating to, 
or characteristic of, prelates or prelacy. 

" To act tip a pretaflcnl church in ScotUmL"— Jfuc- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IL 

pro-l&t'-Ic-ftl ly, adv. (Eng. prehtical; dy.) 
In a pr viatical manner; with rcferenco to 
prelates or prelacy. 

*• Formal outMile men prevalently Addicted. Mil- 
ton Church Government : The Conclusion. 

* prS-lfi'-tion, a. [L'»t. prtrlatio, from prrr- 
Irtua, pa. par. of pro'fero— to prefer (q.v.).] 
The setting of ono above or before another ; 
preference. 

"A An|*©Tndded jrrehitlcm ot tin* ®©n®!bl® nature 
*1 >vto ilie Vi i!«tAhle."— Hale : Ortj Manklmt. p. *7. 

* prel -at-lsh, rt. (Eng. jrre!at(r); dsh.] Epis- 
copal. 

" Perverted with jirclatlsh ieAveit." — Milton. : 
for Smeetyrnnuus. 

* pr6l nt l^m, a. (Eng. prclat(e); dsm. ] 
Prelacy ; episcopacy. 


* prel’-at-Ifit, i. (Eng. pnlatfe) ; -irf.) A 
supporter or advocate of pre la Us in or prelacy ; 
s High Churchman. 

“ The constituent bodice would hare been merely 
■mall knot* ot pretatists.*'— Macaulay t Hist. X ^V-, 
oh. nil. 

* prel'-a-tizo, v.i. & I. (Eng. prdat(e ) ; -ir«.) 

A. Intransitive ; 

1. To perform the duties or office of a prelate. 

2. To support or encourage prelacy ; to 
encourage High Church principles. 

*’ An eplscojwwy that began then to jrrelatise.’ — 
Milton : Anim.nl. on Remonstrant' s Defence. 

B. Trans. ; To bring under the influence 
of prelacy. 

* prcT-a-tr^, *. (Eng. prelate ; -rj/.) Prelacy. 

* prel'-a-ture, s. [Fr., from prtlat - a 
jirelata (q.v.). 1 The post, dignity, or office of 
a prelate; prelacy. 

"He never preferred to «ny prelaturm more than 
one ecck-®U*tiaU t^reon who wu allied to him.'— 
Clarendon . Religion A Policy, ch. v. 

* prel -a ture-ahip. $. (Eng. jtrclature; 
•ship.] ’ The same as Prelature (q.v.). 

* prel -a ty, a. (Eng. prelai(e ); -y.) Episco- 
pacy, prelacy. 

" Whatever faultlnes® was hut tuperflclal to prelaty 
at the beginning.*'— Milton: Church Government, hit, 
II., ch. i. 

* pre-lcet', v.i. & t. [Lat. pnvlectvs, pa. par. 
of pra:lego= to read publicly: prce = before, 
iu front, and lego = to read.) 

A. Intrans. : To read a lecture or discourse 
in public. 

"To prelect upon the military art ."—Horsley: 
Sermons, vol. ill., wr. 89. 

B. Trans. : To read, as a lecture, Ac., in 
public. 

pre-lec’-tion, ». (Lat. prccUdio , from ;>r®- 
lectus, pa. par. of prcrlego = to read in public ; 
Fr. prelection.) (Prelect.) A lecture or dis- 
course read in public, or to a select company, 
or to a class of students. 

•• In the *i»eculattve portion of the*e prelections.'^ 
Daily Telegraph, bept. J. 1885. 

pre lSo’- tor, * prso-lec'-tor, $. [Eat 

pr (elector, from pra'lectvs, pa. par. of pradego 
= to prelect (q.v.).] A reader of lectures or 
discourses ; a public lecturer. 

* pre-ll-ba’-tlon, s. (Lat. prtrlibalio, from 
prulibatus, pa. par. of pnrlibo^to ta.sto 
beforehand : prre = before, and (i6o=to taste ; 
Fr. prelibation.] 

1. A tasting beforehand or by anticipation ; 
a foretaste. (Couper : Task , v, 574.) 

2. A libation or pouring out previous to 
tasting. 

t pro lim' in ar-1 ly, adr. (Eng. prelimin - 
ary: dy.] In* a preliminary inunaer ; as a 
preliminary. (Conf. Review, Nov., 1881, p. 805.) 

pro-lim'-In-ar jr, a. & s. (Fr. rirtliminaire , 
trom pre- (l^at. j>rir) — before, ami liminaire = 
set at the entry, from Lat. limen, genit 
liminis = a threshold; Sp. preliminar ; Ital. 
prelimioare.] 

A. As adj. : Introductory ; prefatory or 
previous to the main business or discourse; 
preparatory. 

" Preliminary cen* id© ration* to preivar® the way of 
hollneae. R/>. Taylor: Scrnwnt, vol. ill., it-r. 3. 

B. ; Something Introductory, pre- 
fatory, or preparatory ; an introductory or 
preparatory act; something which has to bo 
done, examined, determined, arranged, or 
concluded before the main business ran l>o 
entered upon, or an allair treated on its own 
merits : as, the prv/iwi tiariM to a duel, tha 
preliminaries to a treaty, Ac. 

* pro lim' It, v.t. [l'n-f. pr#-., and Eng 
limit, v. (q.v.).] To limit beforehand. 

* pre lin'-gunl (gu a<i rt - [ Pr ‘ ,f 

and Eng. fin;/imi (q.v.). 7 ltefore tin* intro- 
dnetion or general use oiartieniiite speech. 

"Avltnlrrr* of tb« prellntpns! IwrlcnL ''-Fined*** 
Dali . Modern English, J». 901. 

* pro look*. * pre loko, v.i. I Pref. prv-, 

and Eng. l»»k, (q.v.).] To look forward; 

to direct tho eye forward. 

•• Tb© bbwal? cointvii'ktM i<f Iht^c 
Tli*t preloked on w|lh yre,‘ Surrey: Psalm. Iv. 

pro-liido, prel udo. s. [Fr., from I-nw 
!j»L. jinr/mMiim, prrfui/inm = n prelude frono 
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prelude —premium 


Lat. preclude = to play beforehand : prat — 
before, and ludo — to play ; Sp. & TtaL pre- 
ludio.) 

1. Ord. tang, : Something introductory or 
preparatory to that which follows ; an intro- 
ductory or preparatory performance ; an 
introduction. 

" The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale." 

Byron: Cortair, l. It 

2. Music : A movement played before, or an 
introduction to a musical work or perform- 
ance ; a short introductory strain preceding 
the principal movement, performed on the 
same key as, and intended to prepare the ear 
for, the piece that is to follow. 

" Then prelude light, of livelier tone. 

Expressed their merry marching on." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake , 11. 17. 

pre lnde\ prel'-ude, v.L & i. [Fr. prt- 
ludrr. J (Prelude, s.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To play or perform a prelude to ; to 
introduce with a p>relude; to serve as a 
prelude to. 

"We may be surprised to find it preluding the 
Deluge," — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 169*. 

2. To serve as an introduction to ; to intro- 
duce ; to lead up to ; to preface ; to be 
preparatory to. 

"Preluding some great tragedy." 

Longfellow : Occult at ion of Orion. 

*B. Tntrans. : To serve as a prelude or 
introduction ; to act in auch a manner as to 
prepare for that which is to follow ; to play 
or give a prelude. 

" Henceforth In him be blest. 

And prelude to the realm'* perpetual rest.'* 

Dryden : Britannia Redirira, 187. 

■ pre lud-er, s. [Eng. prelud(e ) ; -er.) One 
who or that which preludes; one who plays a 
prelude. 

"Invention, science, and execution, Rousseau re. 
quires In a good preludcr."— Mason : Church Music, 
p. 60. 

• pre-lu'-di-al, a. [Eng. prelude ; -al] Per- 
taining to, ov*of the nature of, a prelude ; pre* 
luding, introductory. 

' pre-lu’-di-ous, a. [Eng. prelude; -ous.] Of 
the nature of a prelude ; preparatory, intro- 
ductory. 

" Preludiout to end typlcall of the office of Christ." 
—B. More Phil. WrUmgs. {Gen. PreL p. xjcv.) 

*pre lu -di-um, s. [Low Lat.) A prelude 
(q.v.). 

In a sweet preludium 

Of closer strains. “ Crush a to : Delight $ of the Muse*. 

pre-lum’-bar, a. [Pref .pre-, and Eng. lum- 
bar (q.v.).] * 

Amt. : Placed, or situated, before the loins. 

pre-lu’-sion, $. A premonition or early in- 
dication. 

* pre-lu’-sive, a. [Lat. prcelusus, pa. par. of 
jjrcrhtdo.] [Prelude, s.] Of the nature of & 
prelude ; introductory ; serving as a prelude 
or introduction to that which is to follow. 

"Softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops." Thomson : Spring, 174. 

* pre-lu’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. prelusive ; -fy.) 
By way of introduction or pmelude ; previously. 

rc-lu'-sor-l-ly, adv. [Eag. prelasory ; -ly.) 
be same as Prelusively (q.v.). 

• pre-lu'-sor-y, a. [Lat. predusus, pa. par. 
of preclude .] [Prelude, s.] Prelusive, intro- 
ductory, preparatory. 

'* The prel usory lighter brandishing* of these swords." 
— Hammond : Work*. Iv. 47a. 

pre’-ma-tiire, a. [Lat. prarmaturus, from 
prat — before, and mafurus — ripe, mature 
(q.v.); Fr. premature ; ltal. & Sp. premahtro.) 
Ripe or mature too soon ; happening, arriving, 
existing or performed before the proper time ; 
too soon said, done, or believed ; too hasty, 
too early ; untimely. 

" From vice and premature decay preserved.' 

H'craLrworf h : £zcurtion, bk. vU. 

pre~ma~ture-ly, adv. [Eng. premature; 
4y.] In a premature manner; too aoon, too 
hastily ; before the proper time. 

t pre ma ture ness, s. [Eng. premature ; 
-Tzess.] The quality or state of being prema- 
ture ; a happening, arriving, or existing before 
the proper time ; precocity. 

t pre ma-tiir'-i-ty, *. [Fr. prematurity .] 
The same as Prematitreness (q.v.). 

"The dancrera of intellectual »nd military prema- 
turity. —Athenaum. May 17. 1684. p. 63ft. 


pre max-il-lne, prso -max-il'-lfe, s. pL 

[Pref. pre-, and pi. of Lat. maxilla (q.v.).] 
Compar. A not. : The same as Interm axilla 

pre-max-il'-la-ry, a. & s. [Pref. pre- t and 
Eng. maxillary (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the prae- 
maxilhe. 

" Behind the premaxillary part of the cranium."— 
Daily Chronicle. Sept. 14. 188*. 

B. As subst. {PL): [Intermaxilla:]. 

premaxillary-angle, s. 

Anat. : The angle between the anterior ex- 
tremity of the basicranial axis and the front of 
the incisor ridge of the upper jaw. It varies 
in different skulls from 83* to 110°, and affords 
a means of safely estimating the degree of 
facial projection. When above 95° it indicates 
prognathism ; when below it, orthognathism. 
{Huxley.) 

premaxillary -bone, «. [Premaxil- 
lary, B.] 

‘preme,fl. [Breme, a.] Fierce, strong. 

" The traytour was ao premc."—MS. Cantab.. Ft IL 
58, fu. 89. 

* pre me'-di-ate, v.t.. [Pref. pre- t and Eng. 
mediate (q.v.).J To advocate one’s cause. 

pre-med'-i-tate, vA. & i. [Lat. r/rermedi ta- 
tus, pa. par. of prtmieditor ; pr< v = before, and 
meditor= to meditate (q.v.); Fr. premediter ; 
Sp. premeditar; ltal. premeditare.) 

A. Trans. : To meditate or think on before- 
hand ; to revolve in the mind beforehand ; to 
plan and contrive beforehand, 

*’ What pays him for his span of time 
Spent In premeditated crime 7 " 

Scott ; Rokeby, v. 22. 

* B. Tntrans. : To meditate or consider 
beforehand ; to deliberate previously. 

" They should* hefora hande premeditate with them 
selfc* maturely and deliberately.*'— Ball: Edward IV. 
(an. 10). 

* pre-med'-C-tate, a. [Premeditate, v.) 
Premeditated ; planned and contrived by pre- 
vious deliberation ; deliberate ; not done or 
said on the spur of the moment. 

" To do a premeditate mischief to other person*."— 
Burnet : Life of Rochester, p. 28. 

pre mcd -i tat-cd, pa. par. or a. [Pre- 
meditate, v.] 

* pre-med-i-tat-ed-ness, «. [Eng. pre- 

meditated ; -nc^s.] The quality or state of 
being premeditated ; premeditated or deliber- 
ate character or nature. 

" Its [the Prayer-Book] order, premeditatedness, and 
constancy of devotion .'*— Gauden : Tears of the Church, 

p. 89. 

* pre med’-i-tato-ly, adv. [Eng. premedi- 
tate ; • ly .] With premeditation ; deliberately ; 
of set purpose. 

" He that premeditately cozen* one, doc* not cozen 
•11, but only becauee he cannot.*— Eeltham : Resolves, 
pt. II., res. 62. 

pre-med-l-ta -tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pree- 
. meditationcm , accus. of pnrmeditatio, from 
preemeditatus, pa. par. of pratmed it or = to pre- 
meditate (q.v.); Sp. premcditacion ; ltal. pre- 
meditazione.) 

1. The act of premeditating or deliberating 
beforehand ; previous deliberation ; fore- 
thought. 

" The orations which he made upon the sudden with, 
out premeditation before ."— \ort h : Plutarch, p. * 02 . 

2. The act of planning or contriving before- 
hand : as, the premeditation of a crime. 

pre-me-rid-ian, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

mcri dian (q.v.).] 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : Before the midday. 

2. Gcal. : A term applied to one of the Ap- 
palachian Paheozoic strata, front the relative 
date of its origin. It is a synonym for the 
Lower Helderberg limestones of New York. 
The thickness of the entire formation seldom 
exceeds 300 feet. It abounds in characteristic 
organic remains ; many of them identical 
with those distinctive of the Wen lock for- 
mation of Great Britain, the nearest equivalent 
in the European system (Pro/. H. D. Rogers : 
Geology of Pennsylvania). 

* pre mer'-lt, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
merit, v. (q.v.).] To merit or deserve before- 
hand or previously. 

"They did not forgive Sir John Hotbam, who had 
so much pre>nerited of them."— Amo Charles : Eikon 
Basilikc. 


* pre'-mi al, a. [Premium, a.) Rewarding j 

by way of reward. 

** I many penal rt»tnte» aaw. 

But not one premial Owen: Epigrams. 

* pre'-mi-£e§, * pri -mi $c§, «. VL [Fr., 

from Lat, primitive = first-fruits, from primus 
— first.} First-fruits. 

" A charger, yearly filled with fruits, wu offerrj to 
the gods at their festivals, as the premiers or nr*t 
gatherings."— Dryden : Origin <t Progress of Satire. 

pre’-mi-er, prem'-i-er, a. & s. [Fr., from 
Lat. primarius - principal ; primus = fir^L) 

A. As adjective : 

1. First, chief, principal. 

" The Spaniard cballengeth the premier place, in re- 
gard of his dominion*."— Camden : Remains. 

2. Moat ancient. Applied to a peer in re- 
gard to date of creation : as, The Duke of 
Norfolk is tbe premier duke of England. 

B. As subst. : The Prime Minister (q.v.). 
premier serjeant, s. [Serjeant.) 

pre- mi -er- ship, prem-i-er-ghip, j* 

[Eng. premier; -ship.] The office, post, or 
dignity of Premier (q.v.). 

"Rather than run the risks of th* Premiership."— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28. 1885. 

pre-mil-len’-ni-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
77uHc?inidl(q.Y.).] Previous to the millennium. 

* pre -mi-o, s. [ltal. & Sp.] A premium (q.v.). 

"In all which office* the premio is so small."— 
Defo4 : Tour thro * GL Britain, IL 11L 

* pre mi ous, a. [Lat. preemiosus, from 
pretmium = reward.] Rich in gifts. 

* pre-mi^'- al, s. [Eng. premis(e); -al.] The 
act of premising ; a prefatory or antecedent 
statement or proposition. 

" Here, hy way of premital, it must be In a lawful 
and warrantable way."— Cuteerwell: Mount Ebal, 99. 

pre-mi^e', v.t. & i. [Fr. pre- (Lat. pree) =. 
before, and mis , pa. par. of mettre — to send.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. Lit. : To send out before the time, 

" The premised flames of the last day." 

Lhaketp. : 2 Henry VI., V. 2 

2. Fig. : To set forth or lay down before* 
hand ; to lay down or put forward as pre- 
liminary or preparatory to what is to follow ; tc 
lay down as an antecedent proposition or con 
dition. 

" He yields his honours and his land. 

One boon premised Restore his child." 

Scott : Rokeby, ▼! IL 

B. Intrans. : To put forward or lay down 
antecedent propositions or conditions. 

" He premiseth and then iLfers."— Burnet : Theory 
Of the Earth. 

prem -ise, prem’-iss, s. [Er. primisse, front 
Lat. pnvmissa, lem. sing, of prcemissvs , pa. 
par. of preemitto = to aend out before : pro- = 
before, and mitto = to send.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. In the same sense as II. 2. 

* 2. A condition, a supposition. 

" The pretnises ul^erved. 

Thy will by my performance shall be served." 

Shakesp. : Alls Well that Ends Well, it 1. 

3. {PL): Houses or lands and tenements; 
a house or building, together with the out- 
houses, &c., attached to it; a building and its 
appurtenances [II. 1]. 

II. Technically: 

1. Low {FI.) : The beginning or early part of 
a deed or conveyance, in which the subject 
matter is stated or described in full, being 
afterwards referred to as the premises [I. 3.]. 

2. Logic: The name given to each of the 
first two propositions of a syllogism, from 
which the inference or conclusion is drawn. 
[Major-premise, Minor-premise.] Thus: 

All tyrant* are detestable. 

Caesar was a tyrant, 

are premises, and if their truth be admitted, 
the conclusion, that Coesar wus detestable, 
follows as a matter of irresistible inference. 
Tbe entire syllogism reads as follows : 

All tyrant* are detestable ; 

Ci‘sar was n tyrant ; 

Therefore, Csesar was detestahle." 

prem'-iss, s. [Premise, s .] 

* pre-mit', v.t. [Lat. pnzmitto.] To premise 
(q.v.). (Donne: Pseudo-Martyr (1610), Pref.. 
aig. E, 1 back.) 

pre'-ml-um, $. [Lat. pnemiurn =: profit; 
reward, prop. = a taking before, from prce=x 
before, and emo = to take, to buy.) 
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L Ordinary language: 

I. A reward, a recompense ; something given 
or paid in return for something else done or 
given : 

(1) A prize oflered for competition ; a reward 
for some speeitic net, 

(2) A bonus ; an extra eum paid or offered 
as an incentive, 

(3) A fee [»aH for the privilege of learning 
aome trade or profession. 

* 2. Interest or bonus paid for the loan of 
money. 

•' People were tempted to lend, by ^re*t premium* 
•ml Urge Interest"— swift ; J/ueePumej. 

II, Commercial, <£c. : 

1. In currency , tbe premium on gold or 
silver la the difference of value between gold 
and silver coins and paper notes of the same 
nominal amount. Thus, when the United 
States gold dollar was at a premium of 25, it 
meant that 125 paper dollars were given for 
100 gold dollars. 

2. In insurance, asam periodically paid by 
the person insured iu order to secure a stated 
sum of money from the society to whom the 
premium is paid, in ease of damage by fire, or 
by loss of a vessel or goods at sea : or, in case 
of life assurance, the sum periodically paid in 
order to secure the payment to the representa- 
tives of the person insured of a stated sum in 
case of the death of the person whose life is 
Insured. (Assurance, Insurance, Policy.] 

3. In finance, stocks, bonds, or shares are 
said to stand at a premium when their market 
price is higher than that paid for them when 
originally issued. In this sense It la the 
opposite to discount (q.v.). 

^ Premium Is sometimes used adjcctivcly, 
In the sense of prize or prize-taking: as, a 
premium flower. 

% At a premium : 

1. Lit. : (Premium, II. 8.]. 

2. Fig. : Enhanced in value ; difficult to get 
or attain except at a higher price than usual. 

M Accommodation I* already at a premium,*— Daily 
Chronicle. Sept. 14. 1085. 

prem na a. (Gr. npe'nvov (premnon) = the 
stump of a tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of Vjfclccae. Shrubs or trees, 
with opposite leaves and small flowers in 
cymes. Natives of Asia and Australia. The 
drupaceous fruit of Premna esculenta is eaten. 
A decoction of the root of P. integrifolia , a 
small tree, a native of Judin and Teuasscrim, 
is cordial mid stomachic, and is used in 
rheumatism, neuralgia, &c. The leaves, with 
penper, arc given in colds and fevers. The 
milk of P. mucronata ? a small sub-IIimalnyan 
tree, is applied to boils, and its juice is given 
to cattle in colic. The leaves of P. lati/nlia 
are eaten in Southern India in native curries. 

pr© mo' lar, s. [Pref. pre-, aod Eng. molar 
(q.v.).] 

1. Comp. Amt. : One of the permanent teeth 
which replace the deciduous molars in diphy- 
odont mammals. According to Owen, the 
typical formula is p.m. 

2. Anat. : A bicuspid tooth. 

•pre-mon' ish, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Mid. 
Kng. monish (q.v.).] To warn or admonish 
beforehand ; to forewarn. 

” I df*lrt only to jvremonith you that It In my r«K>- 
Utioo."— Dp. bander ton : J’romuiory Oath*. 11.. | t 

• pro mSn'-ish meat, $. (Eng. premonish ; 
•merit.] The act of premonishlug or fore- 
warning; previous warning or admonition. 

"After tbeiM* premauUhmmts, 1 will come to the 
compartltlonlthelL"— Wotton: Architecture, pt. I., p. 40, 

t pre mo-nl -tlon, * pro mo nl ei on, *. 

[Pref. pre-, and Eng. monifmn, (q.v.).] Pre- 
vious warning or notice : n forewarning. 

" What frlt«ndly premonitions have bone npvnt 
On your forbwimnce; nnd their vnlno event'* 

Chapman ’ Homer ; Odyssey II. 

• pre mon'-I-tivo, a. [Pref. pre-, ami Eng. 
mom’ tine (q.v.). j The same ns Premonitory 

(q.v.). 

*pro mdn‘ I tor,*. (Lat. prtrmnnltor.] One 
who or that which gives premonition or fore- 
warning. 

••Some •itch. Ilka uncouth premnnltnr* the great ami 
holy Ood aunda purposely."— /J/ j. Hall : Snlllo>iuy 79, 

• pro ratfn'-J-tor- I - l;Jr f adv. (Eng. pre- 
monitor(y); - ly .] In n premonitory manner; 
by way of premonition. 


pro-raon i-tor-jf, a. ILat. jtnxrmonltoriuj.] 
Giving premonition or forewarning : os, pre- 
monitory symptoms of a disease. 

pre-mon'-strant, a. its. (Premonstraten- 

BIAS.] 

* pre-monstrato, v.t. (Lat. preemonstratus, 
pa. par. of preemonstro : pr<e = before, and 
mo astro = to sliow.J To a how beforehand ; to 
foreshow. 

•• Wo fo-emonitrate rather, that la. deduce one 
thing out of another continually," — HarlUb ; Reform 
<tf Schools, p. BL 

Pre mbn-stra-ten’-sian (si as sh), a. & s. 

[Ecclcs. Lat. Pnvmonstratenscs, from Kr. pri- 
montre = foreshown 1 Pre monst rate], the 
name given bv the founder to the aito of the 
llrst house of the Order, in a valley near Laon, 
hecause he believed it divinely appointed for 
that purpose.] 

A. As ad). : Belonging to the monastic 
order described uuder B. 

“Id England two atnall Pn-monsfraterntian houses 
. . . have been recently founded at Crowle and 
Spalding ."— Addis A Arnold: Caih. Diet., p. 60S. 

B, As substantive: 

Church Hist. (PL): Norl>ertines ; an order 
of regular canons, founded by St. Norbert, in 
1110. The rule was that of St. Austin, and 
their founder imposed upon his subjects 
perpetual fasting aod entire abstinence from 
meat. Despite, or possibly because of, the 
severity of the life, the order flourished 
greatly, and at onetime, according to Ilelyot, 
there were more than a thousand abbeys. At 
the dissolution In England there were* thirty- 
five houses of the order in this country, of 
which two were nu nn cries and two cells. 
[Cell, A. I. 1. (3).] 

" A comravolty of French Premonttratenslan* baa 
been established at btorrlngtou,'*— A ddi* A Arnold, 
Cath. Diet , p. 685. 

* pro -mon-stra- tlon, a. [Lat. proymon- 
Afrafio.) [Premonstrate.] The act of fore- 
showing ; a showing beforehand. 

"The like premonstration la to be looked for la the 
fulfllhcg."— .SAef/ord : Learned Discounts, p. S2S. 

* pre - mon - stra-tor, s. [Lat. prtrmon- 
strator. J ITbemonstrate.] One who or that 
which preiuonstrates or shows beforehand. 

pre-morse, proa'-morse, a. ILat. preemor • 
8>ts, pa. par. of 
preemerdeo : 
pro' — before, 
and mardeo = 
to bite.] 

Pol. (O/a root, 
leaf, »fc.): Hav- 
ing so perished 
at the extrem- 
ity, as to sug- 
gest that a piece 
lias been bitten,, 
off. Nearly the 
same as trun- 
cate, except 
that the termi- pbemorse root. 

nation is ragged 

ami irregular. The root figured as an example 
is that of Scabiosa succisa. 

pre mo de, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

mosaic (q.v.).] Pertaining or relating to the 
times before Moses. 

" pre mo tlon, *. [Pref. pre-, nnd Eng. 

morion (q.v.).] Previous motion or excite- 
ment to action. 

pro-mu-niy-e, s. [Pn.*: muni re.] 

* pre-mu-nlte', r>.(. (Lat. prermunitus, pa. 
pur. of prtrmunin : pro* =s before, nnd mlim’o 
to fortify.l To fortify or strengthen before 
hand ; to guard against objection. 

"To jrrrm unite the succeeding treatise with this 
pre f«c&"— T’othcrby Athrom<utij. (End.) 

* pro- mu nl tlon, s. (Lnl. prtrmunitio, 
lVom prtrmuni his, pa. par. of prrrmwn/o.] The 
nd or fortifying nr strengthening beforehand 
against objections. 

pre mu' nl tor f, a. [Piiemunuie.] Per- 
mining or relating to a pnvtminln*. 

* premyour. s. (Lit. ;rrrrmfi/m.] A recom- 
Iicnser, a re warder. 

U . . . hi* lover* rrwsxde »nd prvrwyow r.“— 
The Pest i eat, fo. ex*IU. (Imckl. 

pro nAn tho^, s. [Or (pr?n?>) = 

drooping, nnd drtfos (anthos) = a flower.] 



Bot. : A genua of Lactoce<e. Prenanthes 
purpurea is uatnnilised ia Skye and near 
Edinburgh. The old P. murali 4 la now 
Lactuca muralis. It is indigenous. 

pren' -der, 8. (Fr. inrndre (Lat. prendo) = to 
take.] 

Law: Tlie right or power of taking a thing 
before It la offered. 

" Thl* Hcrtot wi Purer 1 of tbe Service*, nnd tlio* 
He In Render, and not In Pretutcr." — h'elton : Lex 
Hanerlorum. jx 115. 

* prene, s. [A.S. preon .] A pin, a preen. 

*prcne, v.t. [Prene, *.] To fasten with a 
pin ; to stick with, or aa with, a pin ; to prick. 

"Through hi* Iwrte he prened him." 

R. de Brunne: Ji tedU. on Supper of Our Lord, 8M, 

* pre-no men, s. (Pr.enomen.) 

•pre nom -l nal, a. [Lat. prwrumen (genlt. 
pranominis) = praruomen (q.v.).] Serving aa 
the first element in a compound name. 

"They deceived In tbe namo of borae-niddUb, borae- 
mlnt, bull-rush, and many more : conceiving therein 
lorne prenominat com Id c ration. —Browne: Vulgar 

Errourt , hk. 1L, ch. vlL 

•pre-nom -i nate, v.t. [Puenomtnate, o.] 
To name beforehand or previously ; to fore- 
name ; to tell by name beforehand. 

" To prennminato lu nice conjector*. 
Where tbou « lit lilt me dead." 

iS haketp. : Trollut & CreuLla, Iv. a. 

•pre-nom'-i-nate, cl [Lat. prfraomtRa/ttj, 
pa. par. of praeiumino : vree = before, and 
nomino — to name (q.v.).J Named before- 
hand ; forenamed. (Hhakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 1.) 

*pre-nom i-na tlon, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. nomination (q.v.).] The privilege, right, 
or state of being naniea tirst. 

"The watery production* should have tho prenomi. 
nat ion."— Browne : Vulgar Arrouri, bk. U., eh. rxiv. 

*pro nos’-tic, * pre-nos tike, $. (Lat. 

pro' = before, and noscu = to know.] A prog- 
nostic, an*omen, an augury. 

"Ho faith for «uch a prenostlke 
Aloet of an hounds was to him like." 

Omeer : C. A., 1L 

•pro-note', v.t. [Trcf. pre-, and Eng. note 
(q.v.).l To note or make out previously 01 
beforehand. 

"Thla hllod igooranco of that ago tbmabooa pre 
noted.”— Pox : Martyrs, p. 120. 

* pro no'-tion, * pr® no' tlon, s. [Pref. 
pre-. and Eng. nofioa (q.v.); Er. piVnofion.) 
A ootion or idea which precedes aonicthing 
elae; a previous notion or thought; fore- 
knowledge. 

" Connecting emhlema with vrer not tons, a* the moat 
powerful! of nil adminicle* to the faculty of memory." 
—Stewart : Human Mind, voL 1L, oh. ii.. | X (Note.) 

* pren sa’ tlon, $. [Lat. prensatto, from 
prensntus, pn. par. of prensa (prehenso), inteus. 
of prendo — to take, to seize.] The act of 
seizing with violeuce. (Barrow: Pope's Supre- 
macy.) 

prent, v. & s. [PniNT.] (Scotch.) 

prent book.s. A prlnteil book. (Scott: 
Antiquary, eh. xxxix.) 


•prcn'-ti90, *pren tls, *prcn tyse, s. 

l«ee def ] A colloquial contraction of appren- 
tice (q.v.). 


^ accuser !■ my prentico.*—Shak«tp. : i Henry 


• prSn'-t^e-shlp, • prcn-tl-shlp, «. 

lEng. prentice; -«I»ip.] Apprenticeship. 

" Aa tlioy liail aerved wllh want two prrnllthtns.* 
Browne : Britannia* Pastoral*, l\. L 

•pren tls, s. [PnENTice.] 


* pron tls-kodo, s. [Eng. • prent is= xppren- 
lico; -hiMlc = -head.] Apprenticeship. (C/uiu- 
ccr: C. T. t 4.3SI.) 

•pro nun 9I a tlon,*. [I>nt. prrru v nda/fo, 
from pncMirnciafuj, pa. par. of ;»ra*n wucio. 
lYoni prtr-r: bcft»n>, nnd nirnr/o = to aimouncd 
(q.v.).l The act of announcing or ttlllng 
bcfon'fmnd. 


* pro niin'-clous, a. [lat. prrrnirnrffM, from 
;»nr* = liefiav, nml nunriiii = n messenger] 
Announcing lieforehaml; foretellingjpn'sagirig. 

* pro 6 bligo , v.t. [Pref. pre-, nnd Eng. oblige 
(q.v.).] To oiitain previously ur beforehand. 

•pro 6b-taln‘,c.f. [Pref. pre -, and Eiig.oMaf n 
(q V. ), J To obtain previously or In-forehand. 


fc>6U, b 6 $; p^kt # ; oat, 9011, ohorua, 9hin. bonph , go, gom; thin, this ; sin, ; expoot, Xonopnon, oxist. -lAg. 
-cbin. tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -fion, -jion = zliuu. -clous, -tloua, -slous - alias, -bio, -dlo, &o. = b^l, 
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pre-oc'-cu pan <£y, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

OCCupaney\q. /.).] 

]. The act of occupying or taking possession 
before auother ; preoccupation. 

2 The right of taking possession of and 
holding before others : as, the preoccupancy of 
a country by right of discovery. 

•pre-oc'-cu-pant, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
occupant (q*v.).] One who preoccupies ; one 
having preoccupancy. 

• preoc'-cu-pate, v.t . [Lat. prccoccupatus , 
pa. par. of’ prccoccupa = to seize beforehand, 
to anticipate : pne = before, and occupo = to 
occupy (q.v.); Fr. preoccuper.) To preoccupy, 
to prepossess, to bias, to prejudice. 

“ Least the pleasure of the eye preoccupate the Judg- 
ment." — Reliquux Wotioniarux, p. 40. 

pre oc-cu-pa' tion, s. [Fr. preoccupation, 
from Lat,* jrrococcupatio.] [Preoccupate.] 

• 1. The act of seizing or taking possession 
of anything before another ; preoccupancy ; 
prior occupation or possession. 

* 2. An anticipation of objections. 

“As if by way of preoccupation, he should baue 
eaii"— South: sermons. 

3. Anything which preoccupies Dr pre- 
possesses the mind, so as to give it a certain 
disposition, leaning, or tendency; preposses- 
sion, bias, prejudice. 

" Not giving way to any ;»reoeeM;paHon. or byas*"— 
Locke: Conduct of the Undcrsta tiding, i 10. 


pre-oc'-cu-pied, pa. par. or a. [Preoccupy.] 


pru-oc'-cu py, v.f. [Fr. preoccuper, from 
Lat. prcedcupo.] [Preoccupate.] 

1. To seize or take possession of before an- 
other : as, To preoccupy a country not before 
held. 


2. To engage or occnpy the attention of 
beforehand ; to pre-engage, to prepossess, to 
engross beforehand. 

“ Preoccupied with what yoa imther must do 
Than what you should. 

Shakesp. : Coriolanut, ii. 3. 


pre-om -l-nate, v.t. [Lat. prtv — before, 
and ominatus, pa. par. of ominor =. to presage.] 
[Omen.] To prognosticate, to presage, to 
augur, to portend. (Broume: Vulg. f£rr., bk.v., 
ch. xxi.) 


pre'-o-per-cle, $. [Preoperculum.] 

pre-6 per'-cu-lar, prae- 6- per'-cu-lar, 

a. [Eng., &c. prcop«rcH/(im); -ar.] Belonging 
to, or connected with, the preoperculum (q. v.). 

pre-o- per - cu-lum, prse - 6 per' -cu- 
lum, pre'-o-per cle, s. [Pref. pre-, pree-, 
and Eng., &c. operculum ..] 

Ichthy. : A sub-semicircular bone, present 
in the post-orbital part of the head in most 
Teleosteous Fishes and many Ganoids, and 
forming part of the gill-cover. 

* , Two l spots]on the preopercU.”— Field, March 20. I860. 

* pre-o-pm’-ion (i as y), s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. opinion (q.v.).] An opinion previously 
formed ; a prepossession, a prejudice. 

“Others out of a tiuierous preopinion, refraining 
very many.'— Browne . Vulg. Err., hk. iii., ch. xxv. 

* pre op'-tion, s . [Pref. pre-, and Eug. option 
(q.v.).j The right or privilege of first choice. 

pre-o r'-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. oral (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Situated in front of the mouth. 


pre or-dain', * pre-or-deine, v.t. [Pref. 
pre-, and Eng ordain (q.v,).] To ordain, 
appoint, or determine beforehand ; to pre- 
appoint, to predetermine. 

“The purpos'd counsel preordain'd and flit 
Of the Most High." Hilton : P. R„ 1 127. 

' pre-or -dcr, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
order, v. (q.v.).] To order or arrange before- 
hand ; to prearrange, to preordain. 

pre-or’-di-nan5e, * pre or di-naunce, 

s. [Pref. pre-', and Eng. ordinance (q.v.).] 
Antecedent or previous decree or ordinance. 

“ Turn preordinance, *nd first decree 
Into the law of children." 

shtiketp. : Julius Ccesar, iii. L 

, pre-or'-di-nate, * pre-or-di nat, *pre- 

or dy nate,V». [Lat. prevordina t us.] Pre- 
ordained, predetermined. 

" Preordynate hy prouydence dyuine."— Sir T. Elyot : 
Ocrvenumr. blc it. cn. xiu 


* pre-or-di-na tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 


Eng. ordination (q.v.).] The act of preordain- 
ing; preordinance. 

"To be ministered vnto them by the preordination 
of God.'*— Bale : Image, pt, iL 

prepaid', a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. paid (q.v.).] 
Paid beforehand or in advance : as, a prepaid 
letter. 

pre pal' a fcal, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

palatal (q.*v.).*j 

Anat. : Immediately in front of the palate : 
as, the prepalatal aperture. 

* pre par’-a-blc, a. [Eng. prepare) ; -able.] 
Capable of being prepared. 

* pre-par -an 5 e, * pre - par - aunce, $. 

[Eng. prcpar(e) , -ance.) Prejaration. 

" All this busy preparaunce to war." — Sir T. More : 
Utopia. 

* preparat, a. [Lat. preeparatus, pa. par. 
of preeparo—to prepare (q.v.).] Prepared. 
(Chaucer: C. T-, 16,273.) 

prep-a-ra’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. prte- 
paratlonem, accus. of preeparatio = a making 
ready beforehand, from pneparatus, pa. par. 
of preeparo—to prepare (q.v.); fcq>. pre para- 
cion ; ltal. preparacione.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of preparing or fitting before- 
hand for any special purpose, use, service, or 
condition ; a making ready or fit. 

“Yon make grand preparation for a duke.**— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, jv. S. 

2. Pre vions measures of adaptation or fitness. 

“ I will shew what preparations there were in nature 
for this dissolution.' — Burnet ; Theory of the Earth. 

* 3. Ceremonious introduction ; ceremony. 

“ I make bold to press, with so little preparation, 
upon you ."—Shakesp. : Merry »Fi>e*. ii. 2. 

4. The state of being prepared, ready, or tit ; 
preparedness, readiness. 

5. That which is prepared, made, or ar- 
ranged for a particular purpose : the measures 
taken or things done in readiness for any thing 
or person. 

“Jealousy shall be call'd assurance, and all the 
preparation overthrown."— Shakesp. : Much Ado About 
Nothing, ii. 2. 

6. Anything made or prepared by a special 
process, as a medical substance prepared for 
the use Df a patient, a part of the body for 
anatomical study, a subject for the micro- 
scope, a dish prepared hy cookery, &c. 

“ 1 wish the chemists had been more sparing, who 
magnify their preparation*.'' — Browne: Vutg. Err, 

* 7. A force ready for combat, as an army 
or fleet. 

“Th© Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes." 

Shakesp. : Othello, L 3. 

*8. Accomplishment, qualification, parts. 
“Your many warlike, courtlike, and learned pre- 
parations."— Shakes p. : Merry Wives of Windsor, is. 2. 

IL Afimc: The causing a discord to be 
heard as a concord immediately before its 
percussion. It must take place in the same 
part as that which has the discord. 

pre-par'-a-tive, * pre-par-a-tife, a, & j. 

[Fr. preparat if ; Sp. A: ltal. preparat ivo.] 

A. As adj. : Tending or serving to prepare 
or make ready ; preparatory. 

" Some rude preparative strokes towards e {forma- 
tion.” — More : Immort. Soul, bk. ii.. ch. x. 

B. .4 s substantive ; 

1. That which tends Dr serves to prepare; 
anything which serves to make ready or to 
pave the way ; a preparatory, a prelude. 

" A preparative and introduction to the doing of 
something worse." — South : Sermons. vol. iv., ser. tt. 

* 2. That which is done in readiness or pre- 
paration for something else ; a preparation. 

" These your most holy, pur© preparatives 
For death and judgment" Lytlon Richelieu, i. 2. 

pre pax'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. preparative ; 
-ty.] In a* preparative or preparatory manner ; 
by way of preparation. 

“ It is preparatively necessary to many useful things 
in this life." — Bale: Orig. of Mankind. 

pre-par'-a-tdr,s. [Lat.] One who prepares 
subjects beforehand, as anatomical specimens, 
subjects for dissection, &c. 

" He stayed in the museum as preparator."— Nature, 
Feb. 7. 1SS4. p. 34a 

pre-par^ -a-tor-y, a. & s. [Fr. preparatoire.] 
A. As adj. : Tending or serving to prepare 
the way for something to follow ; necessary 
to be done in order to prepare for that which 
is to follow ; antecedently necessary ; intro- 


ductory to and making provision for that 
which is to come ; preparative 

“ To pass © small portion of its existence In ons 
state to d© preparatory to another."— Paley : SermoriX 

* B. As subst. : A preparative. (Bp. Taylor: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 3.) 

* pre-par'-a-tm*e, s. [Lat. pree = before, 
and paratura =’a preparing.] Preparation. 

" Making such prep arature."—Foz : Martyrs, p. L76L 

pre -pare', v.t. k i. [Fr. preparer, from Lat. 
preeparo: pree = before, and jxi ro — to g<-t 
ready, to set in order ; Sp. & Port, prepara r ; 
ltal. preparare .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make ready, fit, adapted, or qualified 
for any special purpose, use, sendee, or con- 
dition, by any means whatever ; to put into 
such a state as to be fit for use or application ; 
to adapt : as, To prepare ground for seed. 

2. To make ready for something which ia to 
come, happen, or be told ; to make ready to 
expect something. (Frequently used reflex- 
ively in this sense.) 

" Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale." 

Shaketp. : Richard III,, !▼. t 

3. To get ready ; to provide ; to procure aa 
suitable and necessary. 

" Let us prepare some welcome for the mistress." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ». 

4. To make ready for examination ; to study : 
as, To prepare lessons. 

B. Intransitive : 

]. To make all things ready; to make the 
necessary preparations. 

“ Bid them prepare for dinner."— Shakesp. : Mer- 
chant of Venice, iii. 5. 

2. To take the previous measures necessary ; 
to get ready. 

" Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, L 6. 

3. To make one’s self ready; to hold one’a 
self in readiness; to be prepared. (^4mosiv. 12.) 

* 4. To repair, to proceed. 

“ With these instructions he prepares to the Court 
of Scotland."— Beylin : Bist, Presbyterians, p. 220. 

* pre pare', s. [Prepare, v.] Preparation. 

" Go levy men, and make prepare for war." 

Shakesp. : l Uenry VI., iv. L 

pre-paxed', pa. par. or a. [Prepare, r.) 

* pre-par'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. prepared ; dy.\ 
In a prepared manner ; in a state of readiness 
or preparation. (Shakesp. : Ant. £ Cleop., v. I.) 

* pre -par*- ed- ness, s. [Eng. prepared; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being prepared, 
or in a state of readiness. 

“ An appearance of martial order and prepared- 
ness." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

pre par -er, * pre-pair-er, s. [Eng. pre- 
par(e), v. ; -er.] One who or that which pre- 
pares, fits, or makes ready. 

“ Anne Turner, widow, the preparer of them.’*— 
Wood : Athena Vzon., voL L 

pre-pay', v.t [Pref. pre-, and Eng. pay, v. 
(q.v.).J To pay previously or beforehand ; to 
pay for before obtaining possession of the 
article paid for ; to pay in advance : as, To 
prepay calls or shares, kc. 

pre pay ment, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
payment (q.v.).] The act of prepaying; pay- 
ment beforehand or in advance. 

pre-pense', a. [Fr. pre- (Lat. prrv) = before, 
and penser= to think.] Premeditated; de- 
lilierate ; meditated and contrived before- 
hand ; preconceived, aforethought. (It is 
placed after the word to which it refers, and 
is almost obsolete, except in the phrase malice 
prepense .) [Malice, s. IL] 

* pre pense', v.t. & i. [Prepense, a.] 

A. Trans. : To weigh or consider before- 
hand ; to premeditate. 

“All circumstances prepemed.* — Bp. Ball Via 
Med ia : The Way qf Peace. 

B. Intrans. : To deliberate beforehand. 
(Spenser: F. Q., III. xi. 14.) 

* pre-pense'-ly, adv. [Eng. prepense; -ly.] 
In a prepense or premeditated manner ; with 
premeditation ; deliberately. 

* pre-p6l -len5e, 4 pre-p6r-len-?y, x 

[Eng. prcpollen{t) ; - ce , -cy.] The quality or 
state of being prepollent ; superiority of 
power; predominance, prevalence. 

“Having a prepollency of good in its effects."— 
Coventry ■ PAiferoon to Hyde, conv. iii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* pre pci lent, a. [L3t. jrrtrpollens, pr. par. 
of pricpolleo — to l>e very powerful or strong : 
7 >rce == before, anil polleo — to be able.] Having 
superior power, weight, or influence ; pre- 
dominating. 


"The ends of Mlfnrcatrvation or of prepollent 
Utility."— Op. Hurd Work. i. vlt. J1S. 


■pre pon der, t».f. [Lat. prapondero = to 
preponderate (q.v.).] To outweigh. 

" tTnlew appearance* preponder truth*. *'— HVfon .♦ 
Architecture, p. 27. 


prc p6n’-der-an5©, * prc pcm-der-an- 

9 y, s. (Fr. preponderance.] [Preponderate.] 

I. ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being pre- 
ponderant or of preponderating; superiority 
of weight. 

" Thla acoeMlonul preponderance I* rather an ap- 
J'e.'i ranee than reality.' —drawee „■ Vulgar Errours, 
bk. lv., ch. viL 

2. Fig. : Superiority of power, weight, or in- 
fluence ; excess of force, influence, or numbers. 

** The preponderance In my favour woa further lu- 
crewed. — Daily Telegraph, &-pt. 14. 1 9S5. 

II. Ordn . : The excess of weight of the part 
in rear of the trunnions over that in front. It 
ia usually the weight of the gun. 


* pre-pon r der-ant, a. [Lat. preponderant, 
pr. par. of pnvpondero ; Fr. preponderant.) 
Preponderating, outweighing. 

"The pre/xsnderant scale must determine."— Rtid. 
In Richardson. 


" pre-pon -der-ant-ly, odv. [Eng. pre- 
ponderant ; - ly .) in a preponderant or pre- 
ponderating manner or degree ; ao as to out- 
weigh or preponderate. 


pre-pon' der ate, v.t. A i. [Lat. prayon- 
deratus, pa. par. of pra-pondcro = to outweigh : 
prer = before, and poiulero = to weigh ; jxmdus 
(genit. jtnnleris)= a weight ; Sp. preponderar; 
Hal. preponderare .] 

"A. Transitive: 


L Lit. : To outweigh ; to exceed in weight ; 
to overpower by weight. 

“ In utatlck experiment. an Inconsiderable weight 
. . . will preponderate much greater magnitudes,— 
Olanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. XV. 

II. Figuratively : 

]. To have more weight, force, or influence 
than ; to outweigh. 


The trivlalleit thing, when pwslon Is cost Into 
the scale with it. preponderates substantia] hlesslngs." 
— Qoi-ernmcnt of the Tongue. 


2. To cause to prefer; to cause to incline 
to or decide on anything. (Fuller.) 

3. To ponder or consider previously. (Shajlcs- 
bury.) 


B. Intransitive : 


m 1. Lit. : To exceed in weight : hence, to 
Incline or descend, as the scale of a balance. 

2. Fig. : To exceed in influence, weight, 
force, numbers, or extent. 

” The prejmnderaling Influence of the polled type." 
— Field. Jan. 2, IH*6. 


to modify its inennlng. Prepositions serve to 
express ; (1) the relations of space, and (2) 
other relations derived from those of space, 
and marked in some languages by case-endings. 
Prepositions are usually placed before the 
word which expresses the object of the rela- 
tion : as, heat from tire, he is going to London 
from. York, a house on. a hill, Ac. Frequently, 
however, the preposition Is placed after the 
object of the relation : as, Whom are you 
speaking of? what are you thinking off what 
house do you stop at f Ac. Prepositions are 
either simple or compound. Simple preposi- 
tions are at, by, far, from, in, oa, out, fo, up, 
with ; compound prepositions are across , after 
(a comparative from of), against, above, about , 
along, amid, amulst among, athwart, but, info, 
over, through, touvrd, until, unto, within, with- 
out. The prepositions concerning, during, 
except, nofi/'tfAafanciin<7, m outtake, Ac., arise out 
of a participial construction. 

" Prepositions. In our sense of the term, ore of yet 
mor« recent origin.'— H ARney • Life A Growth of 
Language, ch. x. 

• 2. A proposition, an exposition, a dis- 
course. 

" The oaid Sir John Biuhe, fo all h!« prepositions to 
the king ." — Grafton : Chronicle; Richard ft. (an. 21). 

* prcp-6 91 tlon al, a. (Eng. preposition ; 
-of.] Pertaining to, or having the nature or 
function of, a preposition. 

"The prepotUional form of the infinitive U not 
peculiar lo English."— Earle: Philology, { 592. 

prep 6 ^P-tlon-al ly, adv. lEng. preposi- 
tional ; -ly.] In a'prepositional manner ; as a 
preposition : as, To use a word prepositionally. 

" pre-po^’-I-tlve, a. & s. [Lat. pr&positivus, 
from propositus, pa, par. of pnrpono = to 
place before; Fr. propositi/; Sp. A Ital. pre- 
2 >ositivo.) 

A. As adj. : Placed or put before or in 
front ; prefixed. 

“ The Dutch prepositive article tie or He, u our the, 
&c.“— Drayton : Poly-Glbion, a. lv. (IlluxtJ 

B. As subst . : A word or particle put before 
another word. 

'* Grammarians were not ashamed to have a class 
of )H)9tpo*ltl ve pre positives." — Tooke ; Diversions of 
Parley, vol. t. ch. lx. 

* pre-po^ -i-tor, s. [Lat. preppositor, from 
propositus, pa. par. of prapono — to place 
before.] A scholar appointed by the master 
to overlook other scholars ; a monitor. 

* pro-pd^'-l-ture, a. [lat. pra7>ost7»ra.] 
[Provost.] The ottice, dignity, or place of a 
provost ; a provostship. 

M The kin* gave him the prepositixre of Well* with 
the prebend annexed.”— Loioth : Life of Wykeham, j j, 

pre-pos £C88‘, v.t. [Pref. prc-, and Eng. 

possess (q.v.),] 

1. To take possession of and hold before 
others; to prcoccnpy. 

"The Spirit of OihI , . . prevent* the external rites, 
and prefxiuestes the heart* of hi* »ervauts. 

Taylor: Sermons, vol. Hi., »er. 10. 


pro-pSs-ter-ous, • pre-pos-ter-ouso, 

a. [Lat. prerposterus — reversed, inverted , 
lit. = last part forwards : pree. = before, 10 
front, and posterns = latter.) [Posterior. ) 

* 1. Properly, having that first which should 
be last ; in vulgar language, putting the carl 
before the horse ; inverted, reversed. 

" 1 1 1* a preposterous order t:' teach A rat and to learn 

after."— 18U); Translators to the Reader. 

2. Contrary to natnre, reason, or common 
aense ; utterly or glaringly absurd or ridicu- 
lous ; totally opposed to the nature of things 
monstrous. 

•• W hat - * more prepostmyus than to »e* 

A merry beggar T " Dry den : Persius, uL L 

. *3. Foolish, ridiculous, perverse. 

pre-pgs’-tcr-ou* ly, adv. [Eng. preposter- 
ous; -ly.] 

*1. In an Inverted or perverted manner t 
with the wrong part first. 

2. In a preposterous, ridiculous, or very ab- 
surd manner; ridiculously. {Iiyron: Beppo, lv.) 

* pre-j os -ter ous ness, s. lEng. prepos- 
terous; -/IMS.] The quality or atate or being 
prej)osteroua ; wrong order or method : ab- 
•urdity. 

pro-po -ten-fy, s. [Lat. prtrpotentia, from 
prtrpotens — prepotent (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being prepotent ; superior influence 
or power ; predominance. 


= before, and potens = powerful.) 

1. Very powerful; auperior in power, 
strength, or authority. 

M Here la bo grooe #o prepotent hut it mar t» dl*. 
obeyed. — Plai/ere App to Gospel, ch. x I v. 


2. Possessing superior Influence or force; 
prevailing, predominant. 

3. Highly endowed with potentiality or po- 
tential power. 


• pro pr&c -tlse, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
practice (q.v.).] To practice or do previously. 

” What voluntarily they bad prepractised tham 
■clve*."— Puller : Church Hist., XI. iil. 14. 


" pre pro vide', v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
provide (q.v.).] To provide beforehand or in 
advance. 

M Hci>rovl»ioaallyprcproi-<d«Jlncumbenta for them." 
—Puller : Church Hist., HI. lx. 25. 


pre'-pu,9e, s. [Fr., from Lat. prctpuiium.] 
The foreskin. 


* pro-punc-tu #. [Pref. pre-, and 

Eng. punctuality (q.v.).] More than punctu- 
ality ; the habit or practice of keeping ap- 
pointments or engagements before the time ; 
excessive punctuality. 

pre-pu'-tlal (tl as sh), a. [Eng. prepuce ; 
-a/.) Of or pertaining to the prepuce or fore- 
skin. (Corbet : To Thomas Cwryate.) 


prc pon -dor at-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Pre- 
ponderate.] 

• pre-pbn dcr-at wg-ljf, adv. [Eng. pre - 
jtontleroting ; -ly.] In a preponderating manner 
or degree ; preponderantly. 

" Town* which jiaat refonuera Generally regarded a* 
prepontleratingly Uboral."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 2«, 

* pro pen dor-a'-tion f s. [Lnt. prtrpon- 
drralio.] (Pkepondkuate.) 

1. The act or state of preponderating or out- 
weighing; preponderance. 

"The preponderntton of the *calc of a balance."— 
Edwards : On the Will, pt. 11,17. 

2. The act of menially weighing or consider- 
ing heforelmiid. 


r ' prc page', i»X [Fr. prtjmer.] (Pose, t>.) 

1. To set or pliu’e before ; to prefix. 

" ***• [It Smith] life . . . pre/«>*rd to bis print< 
wniwn*.*- Fuller: Worthies; Leicester. 

2. To set out or expose publicly. 

"Frln-* wore prepnsde for «nch." 

HVirner Atblons England, hk. xi„ oh. txil. 


prep o tlon, • prep - o-sl cl on, 
’ Prep o si cy on, «. [Fr.. from Lat. 

jhirpoHtionrm, accus. of prrrjmitia = n plac- 
ing before, a preposition, from pm* = 1 m- fore, 
tud posit io = a plncliig, position (q.v.); Sp, 
preportcion ; Ital. prei^nsizlone.] 

L Gram. : A part of speech, so named 
localise originally prefixed to the verb, In order 


2. To preoccupy the mind or heart of; to 
HU beforehand with u certain opinion, leaning, 
bias, or prejudice. (Not ao strong as prejudice.) 

"The . . . did not prepossess the ahiii'* company in 
hi* favour."— 8>nollrtt : Roderick Random, ch. mv, 

pre po§-9C88 Ihg, pr . J * ir . or a. [Pre- 
possess.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See tho verb). 

B. As adj. : Attractive. 

"The nlahitlfT, a young woman of prejwnsessing 
and ladylike uinx-aranco, warn then called."— Aren l ng 
St a tula rd. May 22, 1*536. 

pro P09 §C88 Ion (88 as 8h), s . [Pref. 

pre-, and Eng. possession (q.v.).] 

1. Prior possession or occupancy; preoc- 
cupancy, prcoccup.it ion. 

"To give nloty the prepossession." — ITammond ■ 
/•’und*t mentals, 

2. A preconceived opinion ; a Judgment nr 
estimate formed beforehand, either In favour 
of, or against, any person or thing. It Is fre- 
quently, if not generally, used In a good sense ; 
when used in a bad sense it is n milder term 
than prejudice. 

” Th«» unfn vi) oral ile prepossession which at flr»t you 
Uwtitlcd toward oiir excellent m-ighltour Lytton • 
Eugene Aram, hk I . cl), vlll, 

* pro pos ^CH sor, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
possessor (q.v,).] One who prepossesses ; one 
who possesses before another. 

••They *lgnify <m?y a »»ar© one that 

iK>a*«Med the [ami Iwfor® th* j.nwcnt i»(wwr*»..r,"— 
itrady ! OUasary. 


pr© raph' a ©1 It©, pr© raff' a ©1 
ito, a. Of or pertaining to preraphaeiitiBin 

pro raph' n. cl I ti^rn, pr© raff' a 

61 a. 

1. In art, (hat ntrlct adherence to nalin« 
clmracterislio of Ihc llallun school l*efo»e 
Ibithiel, revived alnjul 1847 by the English 
” Preraphaelite Hrotherliood,” which consisted 
of I). G. Itosselti, W. 11. Hunt and J. Millais. 

2. In literature, and especially In poetry 
a painstaking adherence to Hie minutest o' 
natural dcluils. 

• pro-rSg'-nant, «. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
regno nt (q. v. ). ] One who reigns before another • 
a sovereign predecessor. 

” Edward, king Hamid * preregnant.’ 

Warner . Albtoiu England, bk. v,, ch. xxlL 

* pro r6 mote', a. [IV f. pre-, and Kng. re- 
mote (q.v.). Moro remote In previous tlm« 
or ]>rlor onler. 

* pro r6pf, v.t. [Ishl. prerreptus, pn par. of 
prirripin: pra = before, and rajdo = io snatch, ) 
To snatch or seize t>ofore. 

• pro r6 quire*, v.t. [l’rcf. pre-, nn.l Eng. 
mpsire (q.v.).] To require previously or be 
fqrchand. 

"Horn* thing* »r« prereguired of «a"— Rp. Hall 

Devout Sent), | 9. 

t prerequisite (ns pro r6k' wl^ it), a. Aj 

[Pref. pre-, and Kng. requisite (q.v.).] 


bofl, bft ; p<fUt, Jo>l , cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln. bon^h go, gom ; thin, [hla • sin, as ; expect, ^cnophon, oxist^ ph =» C 
-elan, - tlan = shan. tlon, -sion = shun ; tlon, -$ion - xhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous alius, -blc. -die. iic . - b^l. d©L 
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preresolve— presbyterlan 


A. As adj. : Required or necessary before- 
hand ; necessary to something subsequent. 

" Necessarily prerequisite to the Lulling these par- 
ticle*."— Hale : Grig. of Mankind. 

B. Assi/fesf. ; Something previously required 
or necessary for an end proposed. 

"The necusAry prerequisites ol freedom."— Gota- 
tmith : The Bee. 

* pre-re -§olve\ v.i. [Pref pre-, and Eng. 
resolve , v. (q.v.).] To resolve or make up 
one’s mind beforehand ; to predetermine. 

*' No mm goes thus preresolved to a play. "—Prynns : 
2 Bistrio-Mastix, lv 1. 

pre rog'-a tive, a. & s. [Lat. prcerogativus 
= first asked for an opinion: prce = l>efore, 
and rogatus, pa. par. of rago=z to ask ; Fr. 
prerogative ; Sp., Port., & Ital. prerogative^.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Called upon to vote first; having the 
right or privilege of voting before others. 

"ThU foredome and cholse of the prerogative 
centurle all the rest followed after, ana by tbeir 
■mirages couftnne."— P. Holland : Lioius, p. 601. 

* 2. Prior, first. 

"The affirmative hath the prerogative Illation.*— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, hk. u, cb. vll. 

3. Pertaining to or held by prerogative, 
right, or privilege. 

•‘Another epeciva of prerogative property .’“—Black, 
stone : Comment., hk. 11., cb. 24. 

B. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The right or privilege of voting before 
others. 

"The centurle of the younger aort . . . had tha pre. 
rogative.'—P . Holland: Livius. p. 513. 

* 2. Preeminence, precedence. 

"Theo give me leave to have prerogative .* 

fihaketp : Taming of the Shrew, 11L 1. 

* 3. Privilege, right. 

" The centurle Galeria . . . li ad by lot the prerogat ive 
st giving their first voices."— P. Holland: Liviut, p. 630. 

4. An exclusive right or privilege ; a right 
or privilege vested io, or belonging to, any 

J iersou in virtue of his position or character; 
n a narrower sense, an official and hereditary 
right which maybe asserted without question, 
and for the exercise of which there is no 
responsibility or accountability, as to the fact 
and the manner of its exercise. 

" But youre the woilt hy high prerogative." 

Spenser: F. IV. xii. 31. 

H. Eng. Law: An exclusive privilege of tha 
Crown, the expression the prerogative being 
employed for the whole or any part of such 
exclusive privilege. Tha prerogative may ba 
confined or limited by the supreme legislative 
authority, and has in fact been much re- 
st rioted, notably by Magna Charta (1215), the 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679), the Bill of Rights 
(162S), and the Act of Settlement (1639). The 
chief existing prerogatives are 

1. Personal: Id order that the State may never be 
without a ruler and head, the sovereign is regarded as 
a corporatioo ; ho cannot die, nor can he be under ace. 
He is personally mesponslbla for any crime, the 
responsibility of his acts resting on his ministers. He 
c.mnot be guilty of negllgeur*. No lapse of time will 
bar bis right to prosecute ; though In civil matters he 
cannot sue after a lapse of sixty years, lie is exempt 
from taxation and tolls; his person cannot be arrested, 
nor his goods distrained upon. The palaces which he 
uses as dwellings are exempt from taxation, as Is the 
disused Holyrood House, whose precincts still afford 
sanctuary from civil process. 

2. Political ■ All land In theory Is held of the king. 
He can dissolve or prorogue parliament, but cannot 
prolong it beyond seveu years. He can refuse assent 
to a Bill passed hy both Houses. He can. with the 
advice of his Privy Council, issue proclamations, 
binding only, however, in so far as they do uot clash 
with existing laws. He is not hound by an Act of 
Parliament unless expressly named there In He can 
prevent a subject from leaving the kingdom, by a 
writ of ne exeat regno, and compel the return of a 
subject from abroad. He is the fountain of honour, 
and by 13 Car, II.. c. S, in him is vested tbe command 
of tbe anny and navy. He alone can coiu money, 
grant charters to corporations, and establish markets 
and fairs. He is guardian of lunatics. Idiots, and 
infants. 

8. Judicial: The kiDg la the fountain of justice, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeal, hut he cannot erect 
tribunals contrary to the law , nor can he add to tbe 

j urisdiction of courts. He may intervene in all 
itigation where li*' own rights are concerned, or the 
interests of public justice demand it 
4. Ecclesiastical : The statutes 26 Henrv Till., c. 1 
and 1 Eliz., c. 1 recognise the king as the Supreme 
Head of the Church. He conveues and dissolves Com 
vocation (q v,l. and nominates to vacant bishoprics 
[Bishop. Conge d £ure], but he c«d erect no new See In 
England, though he may do so in the Crown col<>uie$ 

6. Piecal ' A few unimportant feudal dues are still 
the prerogative of the king; as in the case of treasure- 
trove, escheats, royal fish, wrecks, waifs, and strays, Ac. 

In theory all these privileges fall wifhio 
the. prerogative of the Crown ; yet, witli the 
exception of such as are purely personal, 
and the conferring of honours (which ara 
usually conferred on the initiative of the 


Premier), they are exercised by the respon- 
sible minister of the Crown, choseo from 
that party which has, for tha time being, a 
majority in tba Housa of Commons. 

* prerogative-court, s. An ecclesi- 
astical court for the trial of testamentary 
causes, where tha deceased bad left effects in 
two different diocesas. It was abolished, and 
ita jurisdiction transferred to the Court of 
Probata by the Act 20 & 21 Viet, c. 77. 

prerogative- writs, s. pi 

Law: Processes issued upon extraordinary 
occasions on proper cause ahown. They ara 
tha writs of procedeodo, mandamus, pro- 
hibition, quo warranto, habeas corpus, 'and 
certiorari. 

" pre-rog -a-tived, a. [Eng. prerogative); 
-ed.] Having a prerogative or exclusive 
privilege ; privileged. 

** ‘Tis tbe plague of great ones ; 

" Prerogative are they lew than the base." 

Slmkesp. : Othello. ilL S. 

* pre-rSg'-a-tive ly, adv. [Eng. preroga- 
tive; -ly.] *By prerogative; by exclusive or 
peculiar right or privilege. 

* pres, s. [Press, s.) 

pre'-sa, s. [Ital., lit. = taken or caught.] 

Music: A character or mark used generally 
in continnona fugues or canons to mark the 
point of entry for the voices or instruments ; 
a lead. 

pre'-sage, pres'-age (age as Ig), s. [Fr., 

from Lat. prersagium, from preesagio *= to per- 
ceive heforchand : prce = before, and sagio = 
to perceive quickly : allied to sagits = pre- 
saging, predicting; Sp. & Ital. presagio.) 

1. Something which portends or forebodes 
a future event ; a prognostic, an omen, an 
augury. 

" Abortive®, presages, and tongues of Heaven." 

Shakesp. : King John. iiL 4. 

2. A foreboding ; a presentiment or feeling 
of something about to happen. 

"Better grounded presages o t victory ,"— So nth ; 
Sermon*. vol. v., aer. 6. 

3. A prophecy, a prediction. 

"Enough to confirm the worst presage.”— Daily 
Telegraph. Aug. SI. 18%5. 

4. Power of predicting or foreseeing future 
events ; foreknowledge. 

" If there be aught of presage in tbe mind." 

Milton : Samson Agonistes. I.SI7. 

pre-Sage', v.t. & i. [O. Fr. presag ier ; Fr. 
presage r, from Lat. preesagio = to presage; 
Sp. presagiar; Ital. presagire.) (Presaoe, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To forebode, to foreshow ; to indicate by 
some sign or omen ; to augur. 

" Let It presage the ruin of your love." 

Shakesp. Merchant of Venice, 111. 2. 

* 2. To foretell, to prophesy, to predict. 

"This contagion might have been presaged upon 
consideration of its precursors."— Harvey : On Con. 
sumption. 

* 3. To have a presentiment of; to foresee 
prophetically. 

* 4. To point ont beforehand ; to indicate, 
as a road or path. 

" TheD ee«?k this path that I to thee presage." 

Spenser: P. Q., I. x. «L 

* B. infransirive: 

1. To form or utter a prediction ; to prophesy. 

"Tha art of presaging la. In some aort. tbe reading 
of natural letter© denoting order."— Stewart : Human 
Mind. voL 11., 5 L 

2. To feel or have a foreboding or presenti- 
ment of ill. 


" He aaid. and pass’d, with sad presaging heart. 

To aeek his spouse, his aoul'a far dearer part." 

Pope ; Homer; Iliad vi. 462. 



"No sad presageful thought preluded fate." 

Savage: Wanderer, v. 


* pro-sage-ment, s. [Eng. presage; - ment .] 

1. The act or power of presaging ; a fore- 
telling, a prediction. 

"Not beyoDd hia presagementf—Brovme; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. i., ch x. 

2. Tli at which ia presaged ; a presage, an 
omen. 

" I have a pent some enquiry whether be had any 
ominous presagement before his end —Reliquict 1 Vot- 
tonianw. p. 234. 

* pre-sag-er, s. [Eng. presag(e); -er.) Ona 
who or that which presages or foretells ; a 
foreteller, a foreboder. (Shakesp. : Sonnet 23.) 



* pre-sa-gy, * pre-sa-gie, s. [Lat pries o- 
gium.) A presage (q.v.), 

"ThlB la a presagio of God’s fearce wrath."— : 

Two Examples. 

* pre-sar tor-i-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
sartorial (q.v.)] Before tha age of tailoring ; 
prior to the nsa of fashioned clothes. 

* pre§’-hy-6pe, s. [Presbyopia.] One who 
is affected with presbyopia ; ona who la long- 
sighted ; a presbyte. 

pref-by-6 -pi a, pre^-by'-o-py, s. [Gr. 
ffpeV/Sus ( presbus ) = old, and mi£ (ops), gen it. 
amog (opos) = the eye. ) Long-sightedness (q. v.) 
Opposed to myopia (q.v.). 

pre£ -by-op -ic, a. [Eng. presbyopia) ; -ic.) 
Aflected with presbyopia ; long-sighted. 

pres-by-op'-tic, a. [Gr. wpeVpu? (presbus) 
= old, and Eng. optic.) Presbyopic. ( Ganot : 
Physics , ed. Atkinson, p. 499.) 

pres' -byte, a. [Presbytia.) One who is af- 
fected with presbyopia ; a long-sighted peraon. 

pre^' by-ter, s. [Lat., from Gr. tt pc <rfiv repos 
(presbuteros) = elder, comp, of npierfivs (pres- 
bus) = old ; O. Fr. prebstre, prestre (Fr. pretre) ; 
Sp. presbytero, preste; Ital. preste. Presbyter 
and priest are doublets.) [Priest.) 

* 1. An elder, or a person advanced in years 
who had authority in tbe early Christiaa 
Church (I Peter v. 1). 

* 2. A priest, a parson. 

"What better title could there bee giuen them then 
the reuerend name of presbyters, or fatherly guides T" 
— Booker : Ecclet. Pol., bk. v.. § T6. 

3 . (hi the Presbyt. Church) : A member of a 
presbytery : spec., a minister. 

* 4. A Presbyterian, 

* prc^-byt’-er-^l, a. [Fr. presbyteral ; Sp. 
pr&s^ifemf.) Fertainiug or relating to a pres- 
byter or presbytery. 

pre$-byt'-er ate, s. [Lat. presbyteratuM, from 
presbyter = a presbyter (q.v.) ; Fr. presbyttrat, 
presbyteriat ;\ta\.presbiterato; Sp. presbiterado. ] 

1. The office or state of a presbyter or priest. 

2. A presbytery. 

* pre^'-byt-er-ess, * pres-byt-or-esse, 

s. [Eng. presbyter; -css.) A female presbyter; 
the mistress of a priest. 

*’ Soin® of these were presbyteresses, *a they pleased 
the spiritual fathers."— Bale : English Votaries, pt. 1. 

* pre§ by-ter'-I-al, n. [Eng. presbyter; -i al) 
The same aa Presbyterian (q.v.). 

"Little is it that I fear lest any crookedness, any 
wrinkle or spot should be found in presbyteriat 
government."— Milt on : Church Government, bk. xL 

pre$-by-ter'-l-an, a. & s. [Eng. presbyter; 
-ian; Fr. presbyterien ; Sp. & Ital. presbi- 
teriano .) 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Pertaining or relating to a presbyter. 

2. Pertaining to presbyters as governors in 
a church ; pertaining to clmrcb government 
or discipline hy presbyteries. 

"An act was prepared for securing the presbyterian 
government."— Burnet : Own Times { 1706J. 

3. Pertaining to presbyterianism or its sup- 
porters ; belonging to tbe Presbyterian church. 

B, As substantive: 

Church Hist. & Ecclesiol. (PL): Those wffio 
believe that the government of the church 
by means of presbyters ia “ founded on 
and agreeable to the word of God.” They 
hold that presbyter (elder) and bishop are 
different names for the same ecclesiastical 
functionary (of. Acts xx. 17, 28, R.V., Phil. i. 1, 
&c.); that, consequently, every presbyter is 
a bishop, and on a footing of equality with his 
other brethren in the eldership. Presbyters 
are divided into two classes— teaching and 
ruling elders (1 Tim. v. 17). The former ara 
popularly called " ministers,” the latter “el- 
ders," or ’* lay-eldera but, theoretically, 
both hold spiritual office. The government is 
hy means of four courts of judicature, rising 
consecutively in dignity and authority. The 
lowest— called in Scotland, &c., the “Kirk- 
session,” or simply the “Session" [Kmx- 
session], rules over the congregation in all 
spiritual matters ; while finance, being deemed 
more aecular, is relegated to deacons or 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
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managers. Above the Session is the Presby- 
tery (q.v.). Above this again ia a Synod for a 
province ; it is held half-yearly. Highest of 
all ia the General Assembly, meeting annually. 
The minister of a congregation presides ex 
officio in the Session, and non-ininisterlal 
elders arc ineligible for the Moderatorship of 
the Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly^ A 
Presbyterian denomination stands to an Epis- 
copal one nearly in the same relation as a 
republic to a monarchy. The Waldensian 
church was constituted on an essentially 
Presbyterian model.- The system was partially 
Introduced into Switzerland in 1541, and its 
discipline was subsequently carried out by 
Calvin with iroo firmness ut Geneva. The 
first Preach Synod met In Paris in 1559, the 
first Hutch Synod at Uort in 1574. The Hun- 
garian and various other continental Protes- 
tant churches are al>o Presbyterian, The 
system thoroughly rooted itself in Scotland, 
the llrst General Aasembly being held there io 
1560. (Church of Scotland.) The same 
year a presbytery was formed in Ireland, at 
Carrickfergus (Synod of Ui-sTER], and in 1572 
one in England, at Wandsworth. In 1646-7 
the Church of England was reconstituted mi a 
Presbyterian basis, but In l'»60 was again 
made episcopal (CHUacii of Enoland.J The 
first Presbvterian congregations in the Amer- 
ican colonies were organized in Maryland, 
that of Kehoboth about lO'.K). The first Pres- 
bytery met in Philadelphia io 1705. The 
earliest members were immigrants from Scot- 
land and Ireland. A ay nod, composed of four 
Presbyteries, was organized io 1716. In 1758 
the American Presbyterian churches, which 
had been divided by dissensions, were re-unlted, 
and in 178S a General Assembly was instituted. 
At that date there were 4l'J congregations, 
with 188 ministers. The church grew rapidly 
in tho United States. In 1834 it bad 22 synods 
and about 1‘JOO ministers. In 1S38 a division 
took place, the church dividing into tho Old 
School and New School Presbyterians, the 
former holding high Calvioistic doctrines, the 
latter a modified Calvinism. A union between 
these divisions was accomplished io 18G9. 
Theroare several divisions of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States, each with a 
special title, and having its own theological col- 
leges and seminaries, i n 1890 there were io all 
13,619 churches with a membership of 1,229,012. 

Presbyterian -baptists, s. pi. 

EccUs. : A am all Baptist denomination under 
presbyterian government. 

pres by ter’ I an i§m, «. IEng. preshy- 
teAnn; -ijm.] The doctrines, tenets, or dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterians. 

“Th« Whitt •chains would cod In Presbyteria nitmf 
— Addison : Freeholder, No. Si. 

* prcs-by-ter -i an-1^, adv. (Eng. presby- 
terittn ; -ly. } Towards, or in favour of, presbyter- 
ianism ; with the principles of presbyterianism. 

** Thti iw*rsoo, tho* prcsbyterlanly mfTocted. yet he 
hnd the king* ear.* — Wood Athesue Oxon., voL 1L 

* pres -bjf-ter ism, s. (Eng. presbyter; -ism.) 
Piesbytcrianism. 

*• presbyfcrltm wtuullsdalood by tbe king."— Bucket : 

/ t/t qf WxUUimt, 11. 1»T. 

• pros byt cr-ite, a. (Eng. presbyter ; -ite.) 
A i ires by tery ; a body of elders, whether 
priests or laymen. 

-The distinct order of inretbyterUe."^Jeremy Tay- 
lor t.'pUcOfxiCy Asserted, lx. 1. 

pr c 4 by - tcr'-l iim, s. [Low Lat., from Or. 
7rpf<r0uTc'ptov (presbuterion). ] JPriEsnYTER.l 
Arch. : That part of n church where dlvinn 
m rvlce is performed ; the presbytery. Applied 
t<» tlie ciioir or chancel, bemuse it was t)ic 
place appropriated to the bishop, priest, and 
other clergy, while the laity were confined to 
the body of the church. 

• pres- b#- ter -ship, <• [Eng. presbyter; 
•ship.) The office or station of a presbyter ; 
preshy tcrate. 

pres’ b^-tor-^, a. JLow 1*1. presbyterium ; 
Vv. prrsbyttre ; Ital. St Sp. prM&iferlo.J (Phes- 
dvtkihum.) 

L Or<l i nary Jjrxn guage : 

I. A body of elders In the Christian church. 
"The lay hi* on of the hmnd* of the presbytery."— 

1 r<mo/Ao Iv. 14. 

• 2. rrcsbyterlunlsm. 

"Th» quemtlon between eplaeoi'mcy and presbytery . 0 
—Craik, 1» Annasidale. 


IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : The same as Presbyter ivm (q.v.). 

2. Presbyterian Church: A court of judica- 
ture above the session and beneath the aynod. 
It ia composed of all tho ministers of an 
assigned district, with a representative ruling 
elder from each. These elders hold office for 
six months, aud are capable of re-election. 
Professors of theology are members of that 
Presbytery in which the college is situated. 
Tlie Moderator oi»ena ami clo9es each meeting 
with prayer. The functions of the coort are 
executive, not legislative. The Presbytery 
supervises all the congregations within its 
bounds, hears appeals from the decisions of 
sessions, examines candidates for the ministry, 
licenses probationers, nnd ordains ministers 
by laying on of hands (l Tim. iv. 14) [On dina- 
tion], &c. Appeal lies from it to the Synod 
(q-v.). 

3. Roman CTiurcft. : (See extract). 

•• Presbytery la often used amoug English Catholic* 
to designate the |.rlt*t'a bouse, lu this sense it la n 
translation of the French presbytire, so used i iLittrdd 
since the twelfth century : presbyterium (see Ducinige) 
&Pl>eftX* ucwr bnvo had tliia meaning* —A ddis <fc 
Arnold : CaiK Did., p. 690. 


t pref’-by-te§, s. [Presbytia.) 

Zool. : A syuouyra of Semnopitliecus (q.v.). 

pre§-byt'-l-a, t pre^'-bjft -ism, s. (Gr. 
trpecr^uT-r)v (prfs6ub:s) = an elderly person.) 
The same as Presbyopia (q.v.). 


pres byt'-ic, a. [Mod. Lai. presbyt(ia) ; Eng. 
adj. sulT. -ic.) Pertaioiog to, or atlected with, 
presbytia ; long-sighted. 

t pre§'-byt-ifm, s. [Pbesbytia.) . 

* pre-scen©', * pre-scoenc, s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eug. scene (q.v.).] Ao induction, a pro- 
logue. 

" Tho pretccene of Hell.” 

Sylvester : Da Darias ; Sixth dmy, first we<ek. 1.0.1 

pro - 801-01190 (sc as sh), a. [Fr., from Lat. 
pra'seientia = f< .reknowledge : prat = before, 
and scientia — knowledge, science (q.v.) ; Sp. 
preciencia; Port, presciencia; Ital. preset earo.) 

: [Prescient.) The quality or state of being 
prescient; foreknowledge, foresight ; know- 
ledge of events before they take place. 

M Aud you may guess the noble Paine . 

Durst not the secret prescience own. 

.Scoff Lay of the Last Minstrel, lv. SO. 

prescient (sc as sh), a. [O. Fr., from Lat. 
pTWScieiis t pr. par. of pra’scio — to know be* 
forehand : prre =■ before, and srio = to know ; 
Ital. pmciVnfe.) Having knowledge of, or 
foresight into, events before they take place ; 
foreknowing, foreseeing. 

•• To show tbe wisdom of their master's prescient 
tnju net I oil s.”— Daily Telegroph, 8ei>t. 7. 1^5. 

pre-S9i cn tlf’-ic, o. [Pref. pre -, and Eng. 
scicufi/lc.) Prior to the period at which science 
began to be extensively cultivated : as, a pro- 
scientific age. 

» pro'-8Clent^lJ' (so ns sh), adn. [Eug. pre- 
scient ; - iy .) With prescience or foresight. 
(De Quincey.) 

* pre-sclnd’, t’.b A f. [L*t. priwtiulv, from 
pr<v — oefon*, and scindo = to cut.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Ord. Uing. : To cut ofT ; to abstract. 

2. Metaph. : To consider by a separate act 
of attention oranalysia. 

••The bare wuence of tho noul quite prescinded from 
all uiil.m with iuatU)r.'--.Vwre. Immortality of fA* 
.S'ouf, bx. HI., ch. 1 

B. /nfran-s. : To consid .r or reason on 
things separately or independently. (Ikrke- 
ley; Alciphron, dial. 7, 36.) 

* pre scind ent, a. [I-at. prtrsdrulens, pr. 
par. ><f jiro'sci/ido = to prescind (q.v.).J Pre- 
scinding, abstracting. 

••The t-reiHnrfenr larulttet of tbe »ou! “-Cheyne 
f'hd.Hophical Principles. 


* pro SCI oils (SC an sh), n. [I -at prirsnus, 
from prm«cio = to l>*‘ tiresi h-nt (q.v.). ! Pre- 
scient, foreknowing ; having foreknowledge. 

'• Prescinat of UU. and loavhiR me tK-hlnd. 

To drink tho dr«*ipi of Hie by faU 

Dry den Virgil ; .Pnetd xl. 3*2- 


pr6 soribo', v.t. A l. ILat prosscribo - to 
write lieforchand, to appoint, to preHcrlhe : 
prir = !«• fore, and »'rtbn - to write ; Sp. pre- 
srribir; Port, pmcrrvrr ; Itnl. prescrivere; 
i i, Kr. prescribir; 1’r. prwrirv.) 


A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To lay down with authority, as a direc- 
tion or rule of conduct ; to appoint, to dictate. 

" >|y rapid hour* pur«u* tlie courwi 
Prescribed them by love'* ■weetewt fore*. 

Coleper : QuUn ; Joy of the Crou. 

* 2. To direct, to appoint. 

- Let *tre*m« prescribe their foUDtAln. where to ran.’ 
Dry den. {Todd.) 

IL Med. : To direct to be used as a remedy. 

B. Intransitirc : 

• I. Ord. Lang. : To lay dowo rulea or direc 
Hons for conduct ; to give law ; to dictate. ^ 

-Time and long i>o*«eiudoo tumble* It to prescribe. — 
Soath : Sermons, vol, lv., *er. 9. 

IL Technically: 

1. Law : 

(1) To claim by prescription; to make a 
claim to a thing by Immemorial use and enjoy- 
ment. 

*• The lord of m manor cannot prescribe to r*l»e m 
tax or a toll ui»n *trmngerm”— Blaekslone : Comment 
bk. II., ch. H. 

(2) To become extinguished or of no validity 
throngh lapse of time, as a right, debt, obliga- 
tion or the like. 

2. Med. : To direct what remedies are to be 
used ; to write or give directions for medical 
treatment. 

•' Garth, generous ms hi* mus«. prescribes and gives." 

liryden : To his kinsman, John Dry den. 


►re-scrib'-cr, t. [Eng. pmeril<0 ; -er.) 

I, Ord. Lang.: One who prescribes; one 
who gives rules or directions. 

•• Tha prescribert mnd ft npoy liters what It U that 
muste bee geueu to the *ycfcc.''— t'dal : Luke. (Frel.l 


* pre' script, * pre-scriptc, a. A s. [Lat. 

prcescriptus, pa. par. of proscribe ; to prescribe 
(q.v.); Fr. jyrescrit’ t Sp. prescript o ; Ital. pre- 
scritto.] 

A. As adj. : Prescribed; set or laid dowo 
aa a rule ; directed. 

" The prescript Dumber of tho cltlxenm .*— More 
Vtojna, ok. li., ch. ». 

B. As sufcsfanfire; 

1. A direction, a prescription, a precept, a 
model prescribed. ( Milton : P. L., xii. 249.) 

2. A medical prescription ; a thing prescribed. 

* pre Scrip-tl-biT-i-ttf, s. [Eng. prescript- 
iblc ; -itg.] The quality or state of being 
prescriptible. 

* prc-scrip'-tf ble, a. [Fr.) Suitable or fit 
to be prescribed ; depending or derived from 
prescription. 

•* Tho whole prescription of the 8cottes. If tho 
matter were prescriptible. la tb ui* rfedneed eiiUtolitly to 
xllL yerea. ’— Orafton. Chronicle; Uenry VIII. (au. S4k 

pre scrip tion, s. [Fr., from 1 M. jmxscrip - 
tionnn, aeons, of precscriptio = a prescribing, 
from prcrscriptus. pa. par. of pnrscribo = U> 
prescribe (q.v.) ; Sp. prescription ; Ital. prescri- 
rione.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of proscribing, directing, or 
dictating, as a rulo of conduct; direction, 
prescript, precept. 

•• No wurke* mjglit than lio vsed of Oo,P* prescrip- 
tion, hut Mich m* were fnuUmyed hy tlicio for mduauu- 
VuiLK”—/iate : Image, pL L 

2. A title or claim based on long use or 
custom. 

•• Ho ha* DO rrrweoo* for prescription."— Macaulay : 
Hist Kng., ch. II. 

II. Technically: 

1, Civil Law: A claim or title to a thing by 
virtue of Immemorial use or enjoyment; the 
right or title acquired by such use or by posses- 
sion had during the tunc, nnd In the manner 
fixed by law, as a right of wav. of common, or 
the like. Uninterrupted enjoyment «r use for 
n term of yearn fixed by legislative enactment 
gives n prinnl facie title by prescription to the 
thing enjoyed, nnd enjoyment for it certain 
term, unless such enjoy’moot lum continued 
under some consent or agreement, gives an 
ul wi dn to and indefeasible title. Prescription 
dillen* from custom, which is h local usage nnd 
not annexed to any jH-rson, whereas prescrip- 
tion is n personal usage. 

■• Ilk Hit firmt plmc# nothing hut lnoori>orrAl hprellU- 
liirut* emu ls> cUlnosl by prescription . . Ek-ci.n>lly, m 
t,rrs-'ription cannot fer a thing which rMinot Iw 
rmlMsl by grant. For tho law allow* prescription ouly 
to *uj>l-ly tli* lo«* of m grant, mud therefore qpivi.r#. 
scriidlmi |irr*ni»iK**r* a grant to b»ve ril*t«d. — alack- 
itou * Comment., 1*k 11., Cll. 14. 


boil, boy ; pout. Jowl ; oat, 50II. oboru*. ?bUL, bench ; go. gom ; thin, this ; aln. a? : oapoot, Xenophon. -***• 

-dan. -Uan = ohan. lion, don = *hun ; -tlon. - f lon = tbun. -clous, tlouii. along - abba. -bio. -die. - b?I. d?l. 
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prescriptive-presentation 


2. Scots Law: Positive prescription is a 
claim or title to lands acquired by uninter* 
rupted possession upon some written title for 
a period of twenty years. Negative prescrip- 
tion is the loss or omission of a right by 
neglecting to use it during the time limited 
by law. The term is also used for limitation 
in the recovery of money due by bond, &c. 

3. Med.: A direction of remedies for a 
disease, and the manner of using them ; a 
recii«e ; a written statement of the remedies 
or medicines to be taken by a patient. 

* re scrip -tive, a. [Lat. prcrscriptivuSy from 
prcescriptusy pa. par. of prcescribo — to prescribe 
(q.v.) ; Sp. prescriptive).} 

1. Consisting in, arising from, or acquired 
by prescription. 

•• It {common In gross] may be claimed by prescrip- 
tive right,"— Blackstone : Comment., bk. 1L. ch. 8. 

* 2. Arising from or sanctioned by use or 
custom. 

* pre scrip'-tive-ly, adv. {Eng. prescriptive; 
•ly.) By prescription. (Burke.) 

* pre scrip-tuna, s. {Lat.] A prescript 
(q.v.). 

* prese, v.t . or i. {Press, v .] 

* pre-se-ance, s . [Fr.] Priority of place in 
sitting. 

" The gbest*. though rude In their other fashions, 
may. for their discreet judgment in precedence and 
preseance, read a lesson to our clvileat gentry. 
Carew : Survey of ComtcalU 

pref ' enfe, s . {Fr., from Lat. preesentia = 
presence, from preesens = present (q.v.); Sp. 
presencia ; Ital. presenza , presenzia. ] 

1. The quality or state of being present ; 
the state of being or existing in a certain 
place. 

2. The state of being within sight or call ; 
neighbourhood without tho intervention of 
anything that hinders or prevents intercourse. 

*• The hostile armies were now in presence of each 
otb er." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng ., ch. xii. 

3. Persons present or assembled in a place, 
especially persons of rank ; noble company. 

” Then slow her drooping head she raised. 

And fearful round the pretence gazed." 

Scoff ; Lady of the Lake, vi. 26, 

4. Company, society. 

** From bis presence I am barred." 

Shake tp. : Winters Tate, til. 2. 

* 5. Approach face to face or nearness to a 
snperior or great personage. 

"Thinking it want of education which made him so 
discountenanced with unwonted pretence."— Sidney : 
A rcadia. 

* 6. The room or apartment in which an 
assembly is held before a prince or other 
grea# personage ; a presence-chamber. 

"The two great cardinals wait In the pretence." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., lit L 

* 7. Something present, close, or aear. 

M I at&y. and like an invisible pretence 
Hover around her." 

Longfellow : Mile t Standith, v. 

* 8. Personality, person. 

" Lord of tby pretence, and no land beside.” 

Shakes p. ; King John, i. 

* 9. Personal appearance, mien, air, deport- 
ment. (Shakesp. : Sonnet 10.) 

(1) Presence of mind : A calm, collected 
state of the mind, with its faculties under con- 
trol ; undisturbed state of the thoughts, which 
enables a person to act or apeak without em- 
barrassment or disorder in unexpected diffi- 
culties ; quickness or readiaess of invention 
or of devising expedients ia positions of 
sudden difficulty or danger. 

" What is called presence of mind really means that 
power of self-control which prevents the bodily ener- 
gies being paralyzed hy strong sensory impression*."— 
Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 281. 

(2) Real Presence : [Transubstantiation]. 

presence chamber, presence - 
room, .■?. A room or apartment io which a 
great personage receives company. 

- pre sen-sa'-tion* 5. [Pref. pre-, aod Eng. 
sensation (q.v.).] Previous sensatioa, idea, 
Dr notion. 

"The presage and presentation of It, has in all ages 
been a very great joy.” — More.: Def. of the Moral 
Cabbala, ch. it 

* pre sen'-sion, s. [Lat. prtesensio, from 
pree — before, and sentio = to feel, to perceive.] 
Perception beforehand. 


pre^'-ent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. preesens = 
being in trout, present : pros — before, and 
* sens , an old participle from sum, — to be ; 
eogn. with Saosc. sanl = being; Sp., Port., 

& ltal. presente.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Being In a certain place ; opposed to 
absent. (Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,085.) 

2. Being in company or society ; being in 
the presence or before the face of another. 

3. Now existing ; being at this time ; not 
past or future. 

4. Being nowin view or uuder consideration. 

5. Not forgotten; kept in the mind or 
memory. 

• 6. Done or used on the spot ; instant, im- 
mediate, 

** Sign me a present pardon." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 

*7. Favourably attentive; not neglectful; 
propitious. 

" Nor coaid 1 hope, in any place hut there, 

To find a god so present to my pray'r.” 

Dry den. ( Todd . ) 

• 8. Ready at hand ; quick in emergency. 

"He had need have a present wit .”— Bacon .\Essayt. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. The present time ; time now passing. 

" Many a man there is, even at this present." 

Shakesp. : W inter s Talc, L 2. 

2. An affair in hand ; a question under con- 
sideration. 

" Shall 1 be charged no further than this present t" 
Shakesp. : Coriotanux, til. S. 

• 3. The money or property which a person 
has about him. 

“ I'll make division of my present with yon." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, UL 4. 

• 4. A mandate, a document. 

" What present hast thou there f " 

Shakesp, ■ Love's Labour's Lost, lv. 3, 

II. Law: A term used in a deed of convey- 
ance, a lease, a letter of attorney, &c. , to 
denote the writing itself : as, Be it known to 
all men by these presents, i.e., by the present 
writing or the document itself. (Now only 
used in the plural.) 

(1) The present : An expression used ellip- 
tieally for the present time. 

(2) At present : At the present time ; just 
now. 

(3) For the present : For the time or moment. 

present -tense, s. 

Oram. : That tense or modification of a verb 
which denotes existence or action at the 
present time, as I write , or I am writing. 

present^use, s . 

Law : A use which has an immediate exist- 
ence, and can be at ooce operated on by the 
Statute of Uses. 

pre sent', v.t. & i. [Fr. presenter, from Lat. 
preesento = to set before, to offer, lit. = to make 
present, from preesens = present (q.v.) ; Sp. & 
Port, prese ntar; ltal. prese ntare.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To set before, or introduce to the presence 
of another ; to introduce formally, as to a 
superior ; to offer for acquaintance. 

" Let s present bim to the duke." 

Shakesp. : As Fou Like It, lv. 2. 

2. To exhibit, to display, to show, to offer 
to view : as, To present an appearance of 
misery. 

3. To give ; to bestow as a gift, donation, or 
offering ; especially to give or offer for accept- 
ance formally and ceremoniously. 

” My last, least offering. I present thee now." 

Cow per : Ouion : Vicissitudes. 

4. To bestow a gift upon ; to favour with a 
gift (Followed by with before the tiling 
given.) (Shakesp. : Henry V. t ii. 4.) 

5. To hand, or put into the hands of soother 
with ceremony. 

6. To lay or place before a public body for 
consideration : as, To present a petition to 
parliament. 

* 7. To offer openly ; to proffer. 

8. To point, to level, to aim ; to direct, as a 
weapon, and more particularly a firearm : as, 
To present a gun at a person. 

* 9. To represent, to personate. 

“To-night at Herne's Oak, just ‘twixt twelve and one, 
Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy Queen." 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 6. 


" A pretension and foretaste of the Joys of the 
celestial life."— Scott . Christian Life, pt. i„ ch. iv. 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, w<?l£ work, who, son ; miit^ »ub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


10. To nominate for support at a publio 
school or other institution. 

11. Law : 

1. To nominate to an ecclesiastical benefice. 
"When a person has been admitted to holy orders, 

he may be presented to a MrsonAsre or vicarage ; that 

is, the patron, to whom tne advowson heloogs, may 
offer bis clerk to the bishop to be instituted."— Black, 
stone : Comment,, bk. L. ch. 11. 

2. To bring an indictment or action against; 
to accuse ; to lay before a court of judicature 
(lay or ecclesiastical) as an object of inquiry ; to 
give notice officially of, as a crime or offence. 

" And say yon would present her at the leet." 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. (Induct, ii.) 

B. Intransitive : 

Law : To nominate a clerk to an ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

"The Roman Catholic . . . cannot present to a living 
In the English Church.” — Daily Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1886. 

(1) To present a bill for acceptance : To 
bring it to the person on whom it is drawn, 
andreqaest him to undertake to pay it, which 
he does by writing the word “Accepted ** on its 
face, aod signing his name thereto. 

(2) To present a Bill or Promissory Note for 
Payment : To bring it to the principal debtor 
and demand paymeDt for it. It should be 
presented for payment punctually on the day 
when it falls due ; otherwise, all the parties to 

it, except the drawer and acceptor, are dis- 
charged from their liability. 

(3) To present arms : 

Mil. : To hold the arms or rifle in a perpen- 
dicular position io front of the body to salute 
a superior officer, or as a tokeo of respect. 

pre^'-ent, *. [Present, v.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which is presented or 
given ; a gift. 

“The ambassadors . . . brongbt bym presi-ntes.*— 
Brendc, : Quinttit Curtius, io. 51. 

2. Mil. (pronounced pre fent): The position 
from which a rifle ia fired. 

present -a-hle, a. [Eng. present , v. ; -able.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Capable of being presented ; fit to be 
exhibited or offered. 

2. Fit to be introduced into society ; fit to 
be shown or seen. 

"Scoured to make them more presentable" — Cat - 
sell's Technical Educator, pt. xiL. p. 372. 

II. Ecclesiastical: 

1. Capable of being presented to an eccle- 
siastical benefice : as, a presentable clerk. 

2. Admitting of the presentation of a clerk. 

" Incumbents of churches pretent able cannot, by 
their sole act. grant their incumbencies to others."— 
A yliffe : Parergon. 

* pre$ en-ta'-ne-ous, a. [Lat. preesenta- 
neus, from preesens — present, a. (q.v.).] 
Quick, ready ; rapid in effect. 

“ Some plagues partake of such malignity, that, like 
a presentaneous poison, they euecate in two hours."— 
Harvey : On Consumption. 

• pres-ent-ar-ie. a. [Lat. prtesentarius.] 
Present. 

"An eterae and a preientaric estate.” — Chaucer : 
Astrolabe ; Conclusions. 

prc§ en ta-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pree- 

sentationemy acc. of prasentatio, from preesen- 
tatiiSy pa. par. oiprtrsento = to present (q.v.) ; 
Sp. presentacion ; ltal. prese ntazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of presenting, giving, bestowing, or 
offering ; the state of being presented or given. 

“ Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere 
desires." —Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

2. The act of representing, exhibiting, or 
displaying ; display, representation. 

* 3. Semblance ; ahow, appearance. 

" Under the presentation of that he shoots his wit” 
—Shakesp. : As Ton Like It, v. 4. 

4. That which is presented ; a present, a gift. 
II. Technically: 

1. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) The act or right of presenting a clergy- 
man, or of offering him to the bishop or ordi- 
nary for institution to a benefice. 

(2) The same as Presentment, 2. 

“ When the bishop is also the patron, and confers the 
living, the presentation and institution are one and 
the same act.’’— Blackst one : Comment., bk. i., ch. 11. 

% Prior to the abolition of patronage io the 
Church of Scotland, in 1S74, the term was 
applied to the nomination of a minister by a 
patron to he pastor of a congregation, subject 
to the approval of the Presbytery. 


; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


preservative— preserve 
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2 . Obstetrics: The part of a foetus which is 
felt presenting, on examination per wiginam. 
Presentations are of three kinds : ( 1 ) Natural, 
vdien the head, foot, knee, or breech pre- 
sents ; (2) Preternatural, when any other part 
presents, necessitating the operation of turn- 
ing ; (3) Substituted, when any portion of the 
presenting mass of the fietus becomes changed 
lor another. 

U (1) Bond of presentation: 

Scots Into : A bond to present a debtor ao 
that lie may be subjected to the diligeuce of 
bis creditor. 

(2) Feast of the Presentation: [Candlemas]. 

(3) Order of the Presentation : 

Church Hist. : An order of nuns founded in 
Ireland in 1777 by Miss Nano Nagle (172S-S4), 
now possessing nearly 100 houses in that 
country, America, India, and Australia. It 
was at first an institute with simple vowa, 
but in 1805 Pina VII. raised it to the rank of 
a religious order, with solemn vows and strict 
enclosure. The nuns take a fourth vow, bind- 
ing themselves to instruct young girls, espe- 
cially the poor, in the principles and practices 
of religion. 

presentation copy, s. A copy of a 
book presented to a person by the author or 
publisher. 

pre §ent -a tive, a. [Presentation.] 

I. Ecclesiastical: 

1. Having the right of presentation to an 
ecclesiastical benefice. 

** Ao advowson presentalive Is where the patron 
hftth • right of presentation to th® bishop or ordl- 
n*ry."— Blackstone: Comment., hk. II., ch. a 

2. Admitting of the presentation of a clerk. 

“To annex the same to the vicarage, and to make it 

pre*e?ifafii*s ."— Spelmun : On Tythes. (1’ref., p. Ixiil.j 

IL Metaph. : Capable of being immediately 
apprehended. 

"A presentatlve revelation Implies faculties In man 
which can receive the presentation/'— Mansel: Bamp* 
ton lecture*, L 

presentatlve advowaon, «. [Advow- 

BON]. 

presentative-faeulty, s. 

Metaph. : Tlie faculty for acquiring know- 
ledge. 

“The latter term, Pretentatirv-faeulty, I use . . . lo 
contrast and correlation to a Representative Faculty. 
... It la anb-divided into two, according as it® object 
Ls external or IntemaL In the former case It Ls called 
External Perception, or, simply, Perception: In the 
Utter. Internal Perception. Reflex Perception Internal 
Sense, or. more properly, Self Consclousnesa/ — Hamil- 
ton : Metaphysics {ed. Mansel), IL 23. 

• pre$-en tee', «. [Eng. present, v. ; -«.] On© 
who is presented to an ecclesiastical benefice. 

” Give notice ti the patron of the disability of his 
presentee."— Ayliffe : Purer yon. 

pre-^ent'-er, s. [Eng. present , v. ; -er.) One 
who presents, offers, or gives. 

“The presenter was rewarded with the stroke of a 
■ahre."— UoliquLe WoUvnianw, p. 297. 

• pre 5jen'-tlal (tl as ah), a. [Eng. present, 
a.; -ial.] Supposing or implying actual 
presence ; present. 

• pro ggn-tl-jU-I-t? (tl as eh I). s. [Eng. 
esential; - ity .] The quality or atate of 
ing present, presence. 

“Thii eternal. 1 mil visible act of his existence rnakea 
the presenting of the ohject."— South : Sermon*. 
vol. L. ur. 8. 

• prg $en' tlal-ljf (tl as sb), adv, [Eng [ 
present ial ; -?y.] In a presently] manner ; with 
the notion or atate of actual presence. 

“All spirits that around their rales ext»»)1 
Po«c*»« each point of their circumference 
Presentially." 

More: Immort of the Soul, pi, HI., c. It, a. 28. 

• pro ^Sn'-tl-nt© (tl as ehl), t».f. [Eng. 
present , a. ; -iaf«.] To make present. 

“ Perfection to presentlato them alL'— Grew: Cosmo. 
Sacra, Lk. III., ch. Iv. 

• pr6 a$n tl ?nt (tl as ehl), a. [Lat. pr<e- 
sentient, pr. |»nr. of pnrsentio = to feel or 
t>ernel vc beforehand.] [Prkskntimknt.] Feel- 
ing or perceiving beforehand. 

• pre-sSn-tlf- 1c, * pro- sSn-tlf- loir, 

* pro s6n tlT le-al, a. [Eat, pr(r.o- n < = 
present, and facia == to make.] Making 
present. (More : Defence of Philosotthlail Cub - 
6 ufa, ch. ii.) 

• pro s6n-tlf-io 1 ^, odv. [Eng. presentijlc; \ 


-!y.] In a presentific manner ; so aa to make 
present. 

“The whole evolution of times and age* collectively 
and pretentiftckly reprv rnented to (1 <kI at once, and ex- 
istent before him.* — More : I>ef. qf Phil. Cabbala, cb. IL 

pre ^ent'-I-ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. prre- 
sentio — to feel or perceive beforehand : pree 
— before, and senfio = to feel or perceive.] 

• I. Previous perception, conception, or 
opinion ; previoua appreheueion of something 
future. 

"Reason to change their favourable presentiment* 
of you."— Lord Chesterfield : Letter*. 

2. Anticipation of Impending evil ; a fore- 
iKxiing; a vague or undefined antecedent 
Impression or conviction that aoraething 
calamitous or serious is about to happen. 

** These presentiment* of disaster were unfortunately 
Justified."— /fUBhice: Italy, vol. UL, ch. v. 

* pre ^ent-I-ment al, a. [Eng. present i- 
ment ; -a/.] Pertaining to, or having, presenti- 
ments. 

pre-fent'-ive, a. k s. [Eng. present, a. ; dve.] 
Grammar: 

A. .is adj. : A term applied to a class of 
words which present any conception to the 
mind. The things presented may be objects 
of sense, acts, or abstract qualities. Sub- 
stantives, adjectives, adverbs, and most verbs 
are preventive words. Present ire is opposed to 
symbolic (q.v.). 

“How greatly the word ‘will’ Is felt to have lost 
preieitffi* power lu the last three centuries."— Earls: 
Philology, I 235. 

B. subs*. : A presentive word. 

“ lu English prose the number of symbolic words Is 
generally about sixty per sent of the whole number 
employed, leaving forty per cent for the pretentives." 
—Earle; philology, $ 244. 

pre-§ent'-Ive-l$r, adv. [Eng. presentive; dy.) 
As a presentive word ; with presentive force. 

“I have let the word ‘home’ stand once presen. 
lively.’— Earle: Philology, J 244. 

pre-^ent’-Ive-ness, s. [Eng. presentive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being presen- 
tive ; presentive power or force ; capability 
of presenting an independent notion or con- 
ception to the mind or to the imagination. 

“The word 'shall ' offers a good example of the move, 
ment from prexentiveneu to symbolism .“ — Earle: 
Philology, J 235. 

pref-ont-ly, • pree-ent-lle, adv . [Eng. 

present, a. ; - ly .] 

* 1. At present ; at the present time ; now. 

"The towns and forts you presently ha veS— Sidney ; 
Arcadia. 

2. At once; immediately, directly, forthwith. 

" Presently / Ay, with a twlnk." 

ShaJcesp. : Tempest, Iv. 

3. In a short time ; soon, shortly ; before long. 

* 4. With actual presence ; actually present. 

"His precious body and hloud presently ther o’— Bp. 
Gardner: Real Pretence, to. 23, 

pre-^ent-ment, • pre - sente - ment, s . 

[Eng. present , v. ; -ment.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of presenting; presentation ; the 
atate of being presented. 

“ Upon the heels of my presentment." 

Shake* p. : Timon qf Athens, L L 

2. Representation ; anything presented or 
exhibited ; a picture. 

" The FeAst of the Leafy Pavilions 
Raw we in living pr»ienfmenf." 

Longfellow : Children qfths Lord's Supper. 

3. Conduct, behaviour. 

"In his presentment as a member of society be should 
take aw red care to ho more than he seema. — £? laekie ; 
Se!/- Culture, p, S5. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: 

(1) (See extract). 

" A presentment U a very comprehensive term : In- 
cluding not only firnentment* prv»|>erly ao called, hut 
nl»o imiiiialtion* of oince and Indictments hy a grand 
Jury. I'ro(K*rly speaking, it is the notice token by • 
grand Jury of nnv offence from their own knowledge or 
observation, without any indictment laid before Uiern 
at the suit sJ the crown ; as the presentment of a 
nuisance, a ifiiel, and the like; upon which the officer 
of the court must afterwards frame an Indictment, 
tx'fure the party presented can l*n put to answer iL"— 
Hlackstone : Comment., hk. Iv., ch. 23. 

(2) The formal information to the lord by 
the tenants of u nimior of anything done out 
of court, 

2. Eecles. : Complaints lodged by the authori- 
ties of a pariah before the archdencon or bishop. 

3. Comm. : The presenting n MU of exchange 
to the drawee for acceptance or to the acceptor 
for payment. 


* prSs' cnte ness, s. [Eng. present ; ^n«x.| 
The "quality or state of being present ; pres- 
ence. 

“Goring had • much better understanding, a much 
keener courage, and presentneu of mlod lo danger.’— 
Clarendon ; Civil War, II. 55A 


prcsentolr (as pro-zant war), «. [Fr.] 

An ornamental cup, ^ ^ 

very shallow, and ‘ 

having a tall, enriched 

It was a decorative article 

of luxury, serving no parti- 

cular use, but waa much " 

fabricated in the sixteenth 

century, (Foirholt.) 

• pre-ee-pe, s. [Pn.EciPE.] W 

tpre serv'-a-blo,^ [Eng. 
presertic) ; * - able .] M 

Capable of being " 

preserved ; adapted PRE ' ENT0IR * 

for, or admitting of, preservation (q.v.). 

pref er- va'-tion, s. [Fr., from preserver = 
to preserve (q.v.); Sp. preservacion ; Ital. pre- 
«erpario?t«.J 

1. The act of preserving or keeping in safety 
or security from harm, injury, decay, or de- 
struction. 

" lo their dear core 
And preservation of our person." 

Shakes p. : Henry r„ IL 1 

2. Tlie state of being preserved ; escape from 
Ifijury or danger ; safety. 

" f mean our preservation." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, IL L 

3. The state or condition of being preaemd 
from decay, damage, or destruction : as, a 
picture in good preservation. 

* 4. One who or that which preserves or 
saves. 

5. The act or system of protecting from 
being hunted, taken, or killed. 

" The success which has attended tin preservation *i 
salmon iu the Usk."— Field. Jon. 23, me, 

pre-ferv'-a tlve, a. k s. [Fr. preservatif; 
Sp., Port., ’& Ital. preservative. 1 

A. As adj. : Having the power, quality, or 
property of preserving, or keeping safe, a per- 
son or thing from injury, decay, corruption, 
or destruction ; capable of preserving; tend- 
ing to preserve. 

" Preservative a£*lust »U poisons."— Dray foa : Pdm- 
Qlbton, • 9. (Illust.) ^ 

B. As subst. : Anything which preserves oc 
tends lo preserve against injury, decay, cor- 
ruption, or destruction ; that which secures 
or seeps something else in a safe and sonod 
state ; a preventive of injury or decay. 

" It [rrilgloQ] Is the surest bond and preservative o t 
society lu the world." — Sharp: Sermons, vol. L, ssr. s. 

• pre-jerv-A-tor y, a. & 5 . [Preservs, c.] 

A, As adj. : Freserving, preservative ; tend- 
ing to preserve. 

“But all this while, the lutentloon and liuleavoara 
must be cu other then preservatory*— Bp. Hall Cams 
qj Conscience, dec. X case 3. 

B. As subst. : That which has the power or 
property of preserving ; a preservative. 

"Much vain preservatories of us. "— IV/nrioct ; Mtsm- 
ners qf the English. 

preserve’, v.t. k i . [Fr. preserver, from IaL 
pree— beforehand, and servo =: te> keep; Sp. 
A Port. 7 >re.vrvnr; Ital. prrsenxm.) 

A. Transit i\e : 

1. To save ; to keep safe or secure from in- 
jury, loss, or destruction ; to defend or guard 
from harm, evil, or hurt ; to protcet. ( Genesis 
xlv, 5.) 

2. To maintain in the same state ; to uphold, 
to sustain, to protect. (Psalm xxxvi. it.) 

3. To save or keep from decay or corruption 
by means of some preservative, as sugar, salt, 
Ac, ; to keep iu a sound state : as, To prrserr* 
fruit. 

4. To k«-ep from bring hunted, taken, or 
killed, except at certain seasons, or by certaio 
persons. 

“ Ko>f» will l>e strictly preferred as heretofore."— 
Ptetd, F«U 37. li»A 

5. To protect the game or fish in. 

" There 1* n<> tetter preserve.1 wi>o.l thronrhoot tta 
leniffh and hreadlh of the Hertfordshire country."— 
Field, FeU 13. IBM. 

B. /nfmaitfifr: 

1. To Heason fruits, Ac., for preservation. 

** To make i^rfumra, slt«tf>. preserve ’ 

Shakesp, . Cymbetinv l. A 

2. To protect game for purposes of sjKtrte 


boil, bO 1 P^t, Jowl ; oat, 50II, chorus, ^hin, bon^h ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, os ; oxpoet, ^onophon, oxl«t. ph t 
-dan, tUm = shan, -tlon, -slon =«hun ; - 4 I 011 , -flon = rlum. -cioua, -tious, -sions = ala us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. => b^l, del. 
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preserve', s. [Preserve, v .] 

1. That which is preserved; fruit or the 
like seasoned and kept from decay by preserva- 
tive substances. 

•• The fruit with the husk, when tender and young, 
makes a good preserve."— uortimer : Husbandry. 

2. A place in which game is preserved for 
purposes of sport. 

pre served', pa. par, & a. [PRESEavE, v.] 

preserved meat, s. Meat preserved by 
being frozen or bv antiseptics. It was first 
introduced into England from Australia in 
1S65, and from America about 1875. 

pre §erv -er, s. [Eng. presence), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who preserves, protects, or saves 
from injury, hurt, or destruction ; a saviour. 

" The Greeks’ preserver, great Mach *on.” 

Pope : Homer i Iliad xl. 729. 

2. Ooe who preserves fruit, Ac. 

3. One who preserves game ; a game-pre- 
server. 

* pre-serv'-er ess, s. [Eng. preserver; -ess.] 
A female preserver. 

" Memory, preserv'rcss of things done.” 

Daniel : Ctril Wars, L 

pre’-ses, s. [Lat. prerses, from preesidea. ] 
[Preside.] One who presides over the meet- 
ings or deliberations of a society ; a president 
or chairman of a meeting. (Scotch.) 

* pre Show*, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. show, 
v. (q.v.).] To show beforehand ; to foreshow. 

pre-^Ide', v.i. [Fr. pr&sider, from Lat. pree- 
svleo — to sit before : pne — before, and sede o — 
to sit ; Sp. presidir ; 1 tal. presedere.] [Preses.] 

1. To be set over others ; to have the place 
of ruler, moderator, controller, or director, 
as the chairman or president of a meeting, 
board, Ac. ; to act as director, controller, or 
president : as, To preside at a public meeting. 

2. To exercisa superintendence ; to watch 
over. 

"God himself in his own rmsou immediately pre- 
tided over them."— Scoff Christian Life, pt 41.. ch- viL 

* pres'-I den^e, s. [Fr.] Superintendence, 
presidency. 

" The vresidmee And guidance of an unseen govern- 
ing power."— H'oWiuf on : Hetty ion of Nature, § 5. 

pre^'-i-den ^y, s. [Eng. president ; -cy; Sp. 
& Port, presklencia ; I tal. jtresidenza.] 

* 1. Superintendence *, control and care. 
"The presidency and guidance of tome superior 
agent." — Hay : Creation, pt. i. 

2. Tha office of a president; as of the repub- 
lic of the United States, of France, Switzer- 
land, Ac. 

3. The period or term during which a presi- 
dent holds his office ; presidentship. 

4. One of the three great divisions of British 
India, viz., Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 

" Difficulties of communication rendered inter- 
course between the FrMidencie# alow," — Echo, Sept. 7, 
1885. 

pres'-i-dent, s. <fc a. [Fr., from Lat. prtesi- 
dens, pr. par. of prrrsideo = to preside (q.v.) ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. presidente.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who is appointed to preside over and 
control tho proceedings of a number of others : 
as, 

(1) The chairman or chief officer of a com- 
pany, board, society, or office ; as, the presi- 
dent of an insurance company, the president 
of the Board of Trade. 

(2) The chief officer of a college or university. 

(3) The chairman of a public meeting. 

(4) The highest officer of state in a republic; 
as, the President of the United States. 

The office of President of the United States 
was instituted l>y the Constitution, formed in 
17.s7, under which General Washington be- 
came the first incumbent of the office. There 
have beeo to the present date 23 Presidents of 
thia country, several of them serving for two 
terms, or eight years, while in four instances 
the Vice-President has succeeded to the office 
through the death of the President. The simi- 
lar officials io Switzerland and France, in like 
manner, bear the title of President. 

Vice-President : The second io authority to 
the president. 

* pre^-I-dent-ess, [Fog. president ; -ess.] 
A female president. (Jfnrf. d'Arblay: Diary, 
iii. 171.) 


pref-I-den’-t!al (tl as sh), a. [Eng. presi * 
dent; • ial .] 

* 1. Presiding or watching over others. 

"The presidential angels.”— Glanvill : Discourses, 
set. i. 

2. Of or pertaining to a president: as, a 
presidential chair. 

* pres- 1 - dent -ship, s, (Eng. president ; 
-ship.] 

1. The office or place of a president ; presi- 
dency. 

" To hold his presidentship of S. John’s C-olL in 
comtnetukuu with it.’— Wood : At hence Ozon., IL 

2. The term during which a president holds 
his office. 

* pre-aid '-er, s. [Eng. preside); -er.) One 
who presides ; a president. 

" The hospitable presder is never so happy as when 
surrounded hy a large party ol friends,”—/). Powell : 
Living Authors, p. 192. 

* pre-sId' l-al, a. [Lat. presidium = a gar- 
rison.] [Preside.] Pertaining to a garrison ; 
having a garrisoo. 

" There are three prexidial castles fn thte city."— 
Howell ; Letters, hk. 1., § L. let. S'J. 

* pre-sld-i-ar-y, a. & a. [Presi dial.] 

A. As adj. : Preaidial, garrisoned. 

" Having near npou fifty presidiary walled towns 
In their hands. "—Howell : Letters, hk. L, § 1L, let. 25. 

B. As subst. : A guard. 

“ One of those heavenly presidiaries.”— Hall Con. 
temp . ; Elisha A the A ttyrlws. 

* pres-l-die, s. [Presidial.] A garrison ; a 
fortified town or place ; a fortress. 

" Setgnlour Renzio shall lie In a prestdie. m —Fox : 
Martyrs, p. 90S. 

* pre-slg-m fi-ca-tlon, «. [Pref. pre-, 

and Eng. signification (q.v.).] 

1. The act of signifying or showing before- 
hand. 

"Some presignification or prediction. ’*— Barrow t 
Sermons, voL 1L, aer. 9. 

2. A type, an emblem. 

"This is but a dark presignjfication of the new 
wine we shall drink in our Fathers kingdom."— 
Manton: IFor*#. L 117. 

* pre-sig'-ni-fy. v.t . [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
signify (q.v.).] To signify, Intimate, or de- 
note beforehand ; to presage. 

" Presignifying unlucky events.”— Broiene : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., ch. xxl. 

pre - sphe' - noid, pr»- sphe' -noid, a. 

[Pref. pre-, prte-, and Eng. sphenoid. ] 

Comp. Anat. : A term applied to the centrum 
of the third cranial segment, corresponding to 
the front part of the sphenoid booe in mao. 

t pre-spin’-al, a- [Pref. pre -, and Eng. spinal.] 
Anat. : Situated in front of the spine. 

press (1), * pres, v.t. A i. [Fr. presser — to 
press, to strain, from Lat. presso, a frequent, 
from pressus , pa. par. of premo = to press.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To compress with force or weight ; to act 
upon with weight. (Luke vi. 38.) 

2. To squeeze, to crush; to extract the 
juice of by using pressure, (Genesis xl. 11.) 

3. To embrace, to hug, to clasp fondly. 

4. To bear or lie upon. 

" Film'd son of Hippaaua ! there press tho plain." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xi. 565. 

5. To be urged or driven against. 

" My spur pressed my courser's side.” 

Scott : flokeby, i. 19. 

6. To crowd upon ; to throng round or 
against. (Luke viii. 45.) 

7. To follow closely upon ; to keep close to. 

8. To urge, to ply hard, to constrain ; to 
plead earnestly with ; to solicit with earnest- 
ness or importunity. 

" Press me Dot." & hakesp. : Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 

9. To urge or compel the acceptance of ; to 
offer with earnestness : as, Lie pressed the 
offer on me. 

10. To straiten, to distress ; to weigh or bear 
dowo upon. (Psalm xxxviii. 2.) 

11. To bear hard upon ; to ply hard. 

* 12. To affect strongly. (Acts x viii. 5.) 

13. To inculcate with earnestoess or im- 
portunity ; to enforce, to urge. 

" The President had not insisted upon pressing views 
of bis own ."— Dally Telegraph, Feh. 14, 1885. 

14. To offer freely. 

•• Hops have beeo pressed lor sale."— Standard, 
April 5. 1886. 


* 15. To commit to tha press ; to print. 

"The discourse upon this coufenmce staid long 
before it could eudure to be pressed."— Heylin : L\fs 
of Laud, p. 121. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To exert pressure ; to act with weight or 
compressive force. 

2. To throng, to push. ( Mark iii. 10.) 

3. To push forward towards aa object ; to 
strive or strain eagerly or with zeal. 

•• 1 press toward the mark."— PhiL 11 L 14. 

4. To make invasion ; to encroach. (Pope : 
Essay on Man , i. 242 ) 

5. To push forward improperly ; to intrude, 
to pry. 

** Pressing too much Into the secrets of heaven."— 
South : Sermons, vob lv., sar. 7. 

6. To bear or weigh heavily : as, His diffi- 
culties are pressing. 

* 7. To urge with vehemence or impor- 
tunity ; to importune, to solicit earnestly. 

" He pressed upon them greatly, and they turned in 
unto him." — Gent sis xix. 3. 

* 8. To act with weight or influence ; to 
have influence or moral force. 

TI (1) To pres3 sail : 

Naut. : To crowd aail. [Crowd, v.] 

(2) To press upon: To attack or pursue 
closely ; to attack violently. 

press (2), v.t. [A corrupt, of prest = ready, 
the spelling being influeoced by the compul- 
sion used io forcing men to enter into the 
naval service.] [Prest. J 

* 1, To hire for aervice at sea. 

" I was prest to go on the third voyiga."— Hackluyt : 
Voyages, lli. 487. 

2. To impress ; to force into aervice, espe- 
cially into the naval service. [Impressment.] 

" Her husband had been pressed and sent to sea."— 
DaUy Teltgraph, Oct. 8. 1685. 

* 3. To constraio, to oblige. 

" I was prest by his majesty’s commands, to assist at 
the treaty.”— Temple: Miscellanies. 

press (1), * prease, * preasse, * prees, 
* pres, * presse, a. [Fr. presse— a press- 
ing, a throng, from presser — to press.] [Press, 

(1), v.] 

* 1. A crowd, a throng. 

"There wes a great prease about the king."— 
Grafton : Chronicle ; Edward III. (an. *0). 

* 2. A haod-to-hand fight ; a m£l£e, an 
aflVay. 

" He was foroed to retire out of the prease and fight." 
— North: Plutarch, p. 842. 

3. The act of pressing or pushing forward ; 
a crowding, a thronging. 

"Id their threag and press to that last hold." 

Shakes p. : King John. v. 7. 

4. Urgency, pressure ; urgent demands of 
busioess or affaire : as, a press of business. 

5. An instrument or machine for pressing, 
squeezing, compressing or crushing any body 
or substance, or for forcing it into any desired 
and more compact form. Presses are of 
various forms, according to the particular 
uses for which they are intended, and are 
usually distinguished by a descriptive prefix : 
as, a prioting-press, an hydraulic-prrw, a 
cheese-press, Ac. 

6. Specially applied to 

(1) A wine-press, a wine-vat. 

*' Thy presses hurst with wine."— Proverb# hi 10. 

(2) A printing-press (q.v.). 

"All the jorc«fi and pulpits In tho realm took part 
In the conflict." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1L 

(3) In photography, a printing-frame (q.v.). 

7. The publications ofaconntry collectively ; 
printed literature in general, but more especi- 
ally applied to newspaper literature ; the peri- 
odical literature of a country. [Newspaper.] 

" The eighty or ninety reporters for the press then 
In Parliament."— Grant : Newspaper Prsst, i. 296. 

8. Those engaged oo the press ; espec. re- 
porters for newspapers. 

9. An upright case or closet io which clothes 
and other articles are kept. 

"A cupboard with • fa Ire presse." — Pox : Martyrs, 
p. 1,761. 

(1) Censorship of the press: [Censorship]. 

(2) Liberty of the press: [Liberty, Tf 4). 

(3) Press of sail : 

Naut. : As much sail as tha ship can carry. 

press-agent, «. One who attends to the 
newspaper advertising of a theatrical cumpaoy. 

press-cake, 5. [Mill-cake, 1.] 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, riile, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a ; <iu — kw. 
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press keys, a. pi. Brass keys to bold 
tightly the strings in a sewing-press. 

press pack, v.t. To compress by Bn hy- 
draulic or other press : as, To press-jxick wool. 

press -pin, a. Tim iron lever of a screw- 
press. 

press printing , ». 

Porcelain: One of the modes of printing 
porcelain. The process is applied to biscuit 

press room, a. 

1. Ord. Istng. : The room in a house in 
which presses for any purpose are kept. 

2. jPrinf. : The room where the press-work 
la done, as distinguished from tha composing- 
room, &c. 

press- wheel roller, a. 

Agric. : A roller constructed of a aeries of 
wheels which combine to form n rolling ridge 
and hollow face, and avoid clogging, or the 
necessity for a scraper to cleau tha roller. 

press-work, s. 

1. Joinery: Csbinat work of a number of 
successive veneers crossing grain, and united 
by glue, heat, and pressure. 

2. Print. ; The act or process of taking lm- 

{ sessions from type, &c., by means of a press ; 
he print ng-ofl of a forme "by hand-press. 

* press- yard, a. A room or yard in New- 
gate in which accused persons who refused to 
answer were subjected to the penalty of peine 
forte et dure (q.v.) 

"We hare stilt la N«wgat« what Is called tha preu- 
ya rd.' —Blackjtcmn : Comment., bk. tv., ch. 25. 

prdss (2). s. [Press (2), t>.] A commission or 
order to press or force men into service. 

"I have misused the king's preu ." — ShuJtetp. : X 
Henry IV., Iv. 2. 

press-gang, s. A detachment of seamen 
under an nillcer empowered to press or force 
men into the naval service. ( English.) 

•‘They h**rd that the prut-gangt w ere oat."— 
Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. x. 

* press -master, s. The leader of a press- 
gang. ( D'Urfey : Collin's Walk, li.) 

• press money, s. Prest-money (q.v.). 

'• I never yet did t*k« preu-wmey." 

C>tri wrlght : Ordinary, Hi. 1. 

pres-san-te, ndv. [Ital.] 

Jf usic : Pressing or., hurrying the time, 
pressed, pa. par, or o. [Press (1), v.] 

pressed brick, s. A brick forcibly com- 
pressed, when nearly dry, into a metallic 
mould This gives n smooth face, sni leaves 
the arrises very sharp. 

pressed glass, s. Glass brought to 
shape in a mould by a plunger, 

press'-er, * press our, s. [Eng. press (1), 
v. ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

• I. One who or that which presses. 

“Of the » tuffs I five the firoUta to dyer* end 
prcJuer$ "Swift. 

2. One who presses, urges, or enforces any- 
thing by argument. 

* 3. A wine-press. 

•'The preuov r of w|vn of strvnf wnlnnncA of the 
wmthe of fthnyghti God."— Wychffe : Apncalip* xlx. 

4. A form of ironing-maebine. 

II. Technically : 

1. A'niffincr: The bar in a knitting-machine 
which drives the Iwxrb of the needle Into the 
groove of tlio ahank in order to let otf tbo loop. 

2. Sewing *mat’h. : The foot-piece in a sewing- 
machine which rests upon the doth to hold it 
steady while tin* needle penetrates and with- 
draws, and then rises to allow the cloth to be 
fed ; a prvsser-foot 

3. Spinning: 

(1) The pressn re-roller of a drawing-frame. 
(2) The spring-flnger of a bobbin-frame. 

presser-bar, «. 

KnitUng-mach. : A bar whieli presses upon 
the barb of tho hook, so as to eloso it against 
tbe abank of the needle. 

presser flier, t. 

Spinning : 

1. A machine lltted with the fllors described 
under 2. 

2. A flier with a spring nnn pressing upon 
the bobbin upon which it delivers tho yum. 


presser foot, a. [PncssER, 11. 2.1 
presser-frame, *. 

Spinning: A frame furnished with presser- 
fllers. [Presser- flier, 2.] 

* press’-f3,t, *. [Eog. press (2), s., and fat = 
a vat.] The vat of a wine- or olive- press for 
the collection of oil or wine. ( Haggoi ii. 10.) 

press' mg, pr. par. & a. (Press (1), t\] 

A * As pr. par. : (Seo the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Urgent, important; demanding im- 
mediate attentioo. 

“There la room for ^mntny In work* of a leas 
pr ruing kind. “—rime*. Mu roll 20. 1885, 

2. Urging, importnning. 

” The pmting nutation* of the divine*. Macaulay : 
Hilt. Eng., ch. lv. 

TI Pressing to death : [Peine forte et dure]. 

pressing-bag, s. The horsehair cloth 
bag in which flaxseed or stearic acid is pressed. 

pressing-board, s. 

1. An ironing-board upon which seams are 
pressed. 

2. Bookbinding: A board placed between a 
layer of books when piled in the standing- 
press (q.v.). 

pressing-plate, s. A follower-board in 
an oil-press ; board and bags of the material 
alternate. 

pressing-roller, s. 

1. A wire-gauze roller which takes up tha 
moisture from the felted pulp in paper-making. 

2. The roller which presses the sheet of 
damp paper to remove moisture. 

press ing ly, ot/r. [Eng. pressing; dy.) 

1. In a pressing manner; urgently, import- 
antly, busily. (Southey : letters, iv. 4 r d.) 

* 2. Shortly, quickly. 

••The one contract* him words, speaking pretringly." 
—Howell. 

* press' Ion (ss as sb), s. [I^at. pressio, from 
presets, pa. par. of premo — to press ; Fr. 
pression. ] 

* I. Ord Ixing. : The act of pressing ; press- 
ure. 

“If light consisted only In prtuion.”— ffewt-on : 
Optic*. 

2. Cartesian Philos. : An endeavour to move. 

t pros si ros'-ter, s. [Pressirostrf-s.] Any 
individual of the Pressirostrcs. 

t pr^s-si-ros'-tral, a. [Moil. Lat. pressU 
ros-f r(es) ; F.ng. stiff, -ctl.] Belonging to, or 
having the characteristics of, the l’ressirostres 

(q.v ). 

t pres si ros'-trep, s. pi (Lat- jrressus = 
flattened, compressed, and rostrum = a beak.] 
Omith. : A section of the old order Gralla- 
t««res. Bill moderate, seldom longer than 
head, with tip protracted, hard, compressed, 
somewhat tumid behind the nostrils. Feet 
elongate; toes somewhat short, nlmost nlways 
connected nt the bases by membrane ; hallux 
in some resting on point only, in many absent. 

* press'-i-tant, a, [Press (1). v.] Gravitat- 
ing, heavy. 

* press' !vo, a. [Eng. press (1), v. ; -hr.] 

1. Oppressive, burdensome. 

•• Thr t-wallon* were no prrttinc ."—lip. Hall : Con . 
temp’. ; /lehoboam. 

2. Pressing, urgent, Important; demanding 
immediate attention. 

•prcss’-lv, *pros-ly, odv. [Eng. press (1), 
a- 1 -/»/.] With compression ; closely, concisely. 
" No limn ever urnke more neatly, more pretty, more 
well! hilly. '— flen Jouton ■ />**•<>►• rtrj. 

press -man (1). S. [Eng. press 0), and 

7710 a.) 

1. One who attends to a printing-press. 

"Tho tirgln* the work by nrintlng a <Wrn 

(hit proof# uf the cut on dlllVrriit tlui*kne«*c* of fine 
paper."— Srrlbner’t Magazine, May. 1*«J0, p. Hu. 

2. A Jonrunlist, a reporter. 

“A #|K)r(tnK roporb-r wm on hi* way with Another 
prett man."— Echo, April 15, I 

*3. One engaged in ft wine. press. 

“One only path by which the cruiie" 

t'hajimiin : ft.-nrrt flvnl xv III. 515. 

•press man (2), s. [Hug. ;>r«« (2), v., and 

TII/TJI.) 


]. A member of a press gang; one who im 
presses men. 

2. One who is pressed into the public service. 

3. A man ready for service. 

* prcss-ncss, 9. [Eng. press (1), v. ; -««*.) 
Tha state of being pressed ; cioseoess, compres- 
sion ; condensation of thought or language. 

* press -our, «. [Presser.] 

* press’-ur-age, • press'-er-age (age x 
*&),*. [Fr.] 

]. The act of pressing ; pressure. 

•*A grrt prettrrage of tcrc* th»t of the norwe tx 
mMXMi.'i-rn -ftr Itrguiteritr : PVfrima.gr of the Man- 
hod r. p. 1 81. 

2. Tlie juice of tha grape extracted by 
pressure. 

3. A fee paid to ths owner of a wine press 
for its use. 

press'-ure (ss as sb), s. [0. Fr., from Lat. 

pressura, orig. fem. sing, of pressurus t fut. 
I«rt. of premo = to press ; Ital. gnressura.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. A constraining, compressing, squeezing, 
or crushing; the state of being pressed or 
compressed. ( Longfellow : Dedication.) 

2. A stste of diflleulty or embarrassment; 
severity, diflleulty, or grievousness, as of per- 
sonal affairs ; straits, dilHcultics, distress. 

“Sorrow »nd her Aivddewt preuurcz.'—Bp. Taylor : 
Sermon*. Vul. HI.. »er. 7. 

3. A constraining, compelling, or impelling 
force ; that which constrains the intellectual 
or moral faculties. 

•* He had no painful prcuun from without." 

Word t worth : Excursion, hk. L 

4. Urgency ; pressing or urgent demand on 
one's time or attention : bs, a pressure of busi- 
ness. 

# 5. An impression ; s stamp; a character 
impressed. 

" All saws of book.*, nil forms. All prruure* p«t.“ 
Shake tp. : Hamlet, i. 5. 

•G. A wine-press ; a press. 

“ An tionsbondemHi) ttmt ptauntido a vtneyerd na< 

. . . ilalfea/jrr**t*rtftherynne. ■ — xxl.SS. 

II. Technically: 

1. GeoL: Pressure is one of the great sgeocie* 
in solidifying rocks. 

2. Mech. : The force exerted by one body 
on another by weight or tha continued appli- 
cation of power. [Hvdrostatics.] 

If a body be compressed into smaller 
space, its temperature rises as the volume 
diminishes. Pressure is s source also of elec- 
tricity. 

^[(1) Atmospheric pressure : [ATMOsruaaicl. 
(2) Centre of pressure : [Cent he, s. ill. (30), 

(31)]- 

pressure filter, $. A filtering-chamber 
placed in a pipe under a head of water. 

pressure ft*ame, s. [Pms-tino-frame.] 
pressure gauge, s. 

1. Sleam-e.ng. : A gauge for indicating tha 
l»ressuro of ateam in a boiler. [Manometer.] 

2. A’nnf. : A deep-sea pressure-gnnge is one 
which is constructed for measuring depths by 
the amount of compression to which the con- 
tained fluid is subject when submerged. 

pressure -sensations, t. pi. [Sensa- 
tion.) 

t prest, pret. !i pa. par. of r. [ Press (1), v.] 

•prest, n., & adv. [O. Fr. t>r«r = (a.) ready, 

(*.) a loan, ready money; Fr. prft — ready.} 
[Prest, t\] 

A. As adjective: 

). Ready, In readiness; prompt, quick, pre- 
pared. 

•'llow*Vr wa *tAiid r»rr*f for our |omwy.“ 

fleaum. A- f i<-t. : Wild OoouCh.ur. V. A 

2. Neat, tight, tidy. 

'* Mur* more hond#oroe And prett 

WIhtc tlud ye 7 * Tuxirr : Huthandry, IxilL 7. 

B. A* substantive ; 

1. Ready money ; s lonu of money. 

'• Iloon I ring of Uia cllie a prr*t of >U thoa»Alld 
ntArk* ' tinea* ; Henry Vl/,,\\\y 

2. A d it y In mon. y to Ik' paid by the sheriff 
on Ids account in the exchenner, or for money 
left or remaining in Ids hands. 

C. As adv. : Quickly, readily, promptly, 

I I in lin'd lately. 


boil, b 6$ ; poiit, JtfxVl ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9lnn, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin. ; expect, Xonophon, exist. -Ihg, 
-Clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -piou = zhun. -clous, tious, sious - siius. -bio, -die, Arc. bpl, d^L 
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prest— presumptive 



prest-money, s. Money paid to men 
who enlist into the public service ; press- 
money. (So called because those who receive 
it are to be prest or ready when called on.) 

•prest, v.t. (O. Fr. prester (Fr. prefer). from 
Lat. prcesto = to become surety for, to give, to 
provide : pro; = before, and sto = to stand ; 
Ital. prestare = to lend.) To offer or give as a 
loan ; to lend. 

"Suche suminea ot money, as for the sayd muriage 
before time had hen disbursed, or preMed out in loue." 
—Hall: Edward IV. (an. 22). 

prest'-a-blo, a. (O. Fr.) Payable ; capable 

of being made good. 

pres'-tant, s. [Fr.] 

Music: The open diapason of an organ, 
sometimes of sixteen feet, sometimes of eight 
feet in length. 

* pres ta/-tlon, s. (Fr., from Lat. prmstatio 
= a giving, a providing ; preesto = to give, to 
provide.] (Prest, r.] A payment of money ; 
purveyance. (Cowell.) 

prestation money, s , A sum of money 
paid yearly by archdeacons and other digni- 
taries to their bishop. 

* pres - ter (1), s. (Gr., from npgdu, (pretho): r 

to kindle.] 

1. A meteor or exhalation formerly sup- 
posed to be thrown from the clouds with 
auch violence that by collision it is set on fire. 

2. One of the veins of the neck, which 
swells wben a person is angry. 

* pres'-tcr (2), s. [A contract, of presbyter 
(q.v.)] A priest. 

Prestcr- John, 

1. 

1. A mythical de- 
scendant of Ogier the 
Dane, helieved in the 
middle ages to rule as 
a Christian sovereign 
and priest some where 
Id the interiorof Asia. 

2. Her. : A Prester- 
John is home in the 
arms of the See of 
Chichester. 

pre-ster-num, prre ster'-num, s. [Pref. 
pre-, pnr-, and Mod. Lat. sternum, (q.v.).J 
Comp. Anat.: The anterior portion of the 
breast bone as far back as the articulation of 
the second rib. It corresponds to the manu • 
brium sterni in man. 

pres-tezz -a (zz as tz), s. [Ital.) 

Music : Haste, hurry, or quickness of move 
ment or execution. 

* pres tl-dig -it-al, a. [Lat. preesto = at 
hand, ready, and Eng. digital.] Having fingers 
fit for juggling. 

" The second hi* prest idigital hand."— Reade : S’ ever 
too late to J lend, eh. vi. 

pres tl dig l-ta*- tlon, s. (Lat. preesto = at 
hand, ready, and digitus = a finger.) (Pres- 
tigiation.] Sleight of hand ; legerdemain, 
jugging. 

pres -tl- dig 7 l-ta -tor, s. (Prestidigita- 
tion.} One who practises or is skilled in 
prestidigitation ; a juggler. 

"pres tl-dig-i-ta-tor'-i-al, a. (Eng. 
prestidigitator ; -ial.] Of or pertaining to 
prestidigitation or legerdemain. 

pres tige, prestige', s. (Fr. = fascina- 
tion, magic spell, magic power, from Lat. 
praxtigium. - a deceiving by juggling tricks, 
a delusion; prastigiee — tricks, trickery: pne 
— before, and stig-, root of stinguo = to ex- 
tinguish ; allied to Gr. otuJw (i>£wo) = to 
prick ; Eng. stick. Prestige is one of the rare 
instances of a word acquiring a good in place 
of a bad meaning. Ital A Sp. prestigio.] 

* L An illusion, a trick, a juggling trick, a 
delusion, an imposture. 

" Th« sophisms of Infidelity, and the prestiges of 
Imposture. — Mar&firfon; I York*, vot. ix., ser. &. 

2. Influence or weight derived from former 
fame, excellence, or achievements ; influence 
or weight arising from a confident expectation 
of future successes or triumphs derived from 
previous achievements. 

“The power Jind prestige which it has gained through 
Mw-ch C 26 S 18sV he present ® trlke ls P 1 ^ igioua."— Timet, 


* pres-tlg-i ate, v.t. [Prest iqiati ON.] To 
deceive, to cheat (Dent: Pathway to Heaven. 

p. 10.) 

* pres-tig-I-a'-tion, s. (Lat. preest igke = 
tricks.) [Prestioe.] The acting or playing 
of legerdemain ; juggling, trickery, presti- 
digitation. 

“ Diver* kinds of fascinations. Incantations, pro- 
ttiguHiaw."— Howell : Letter s, HL 23. 

* pres-tl^-I-a-tor, s. (Lat. preest tgiator, 
from prwstigue = tricks.) A juggler, a cheat. 

“This cunning prestigiabyr (the devil' "—if ore: 
Mystery qf Godliness, 

* pres-tlgr'-i-a-tor-jf, a. (Eng. prestigiator ; 
- y -] Juggling, cheating, deceiving. 

” Petty, low, and useless prestigiatory tricks."— 
Barrow : Sermons, voL ii. p aer. xx. 

* pres -tig'- ioiis, * pres-tl-gy-ous, a. 

[Lat. prastigiosus , from pr(E$tigi(E = tricks.] 
Cheating ; practising cheating or tricks. 

“ The prestigious conveyance of a mysterious witch- 
craft. ' — Cotton Hat her: Memorable Providences (ed. 
1683), IX 43. 

pres'-ti-mon-y, s. (Fr. prestimonie , from 
Low Lat. pnestimonium, from Lat. preesto = 
to afford, to provide.] 

Canon Law: A fund for the support of a 
priest, appropriated by the founder, but not 
erected into any title or benefice, and not 
subject to the pope or the ordinary, but Df 
which the patron is collator. 

pres-tis'-si-mo, adv. (Ital.) 

Music : Very fast indeed. 

* prestMjf, adv. (Eng. prest, a. ; dy.] Quickly. 

“ Prest! y and readily shewed foorth.*'— Udal: Luke 
xxiv. 

pres'-td, adv. (Ital., from Lat. preesto = at 
band, ready.] (Prest, a.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Quickly, at once. 

H Sow only used by jugglers aa a word of 

command for sudden changes. 

2. Music : Fast, qnickly : presto assai = very 
fast. 

* pre-strlo’-tlon, s. (Lat. preest rictio = a 
binding up, from pnestrictus, pa. par. of p ne- 
st ringo — to tie or bind up, to make blunt or 
dim.] An obstruction of the sight ; dimness 
or dulness of sight. 

” It I* fe&rcd you have Balaam *« disease, a pearl in 
your eye. Mammon’s preitrict ion Milton : Animad- 
version, Ac. 

pre-stud - jr, v.t. [Pref. pre and Eog. study, 
v. (q.v.).] To study beforehand. 

” n « •• • Preached what he had preitudied.'— 
Puller: Worthies, i. 163. 

prest W^h -I a, s. (Named after Mr. Joseph 
Prest wich. Professor of Geology at Oxford. 
He was appointed in 1874.J 
Paleeont. : A genus of Xiphosura (q.v.). 
Known British species three, from the Car- 
boniferous Rocks. 

* pre-sul’-tor, s. (Lat. prcesultor, from pree 
= before, and su/to =. to leap, to dance.] A 
leader or director of a dance. 

" The Coryphtcus of the world, or the precentor and 
prcsultor of it.— Cud irorth : Intel!. System, p. 897 . 

pre lum a ble, a. (Eng. presum(t ) ; -«&to.] 
That may be presumed or supposed to be tme, 
or entitled to belief, without direct evidence 
or enquiry ; auch as may be assumed or taken 
as granted. 

pre §um'-a-bly» adv. (Eng. presumable) ; 
dy.] In a presumable manner or degree ; ac- 
cording to or by presumption. 

“Author* presumablu writing by common places 
hreak fort It at last into useless rhapsodies.'' — Browne : 
lulgar Errours, hk. i., ch. viii. 

pre - $ume’, v.t. A i. (Fr. prhnmer, from Lat. 
prtrsumo — to take beforehand, to anticipate, 
to presume : pr<c = before, and sumo = to take ; 
Sp. & Port, presumir; Ital. presumere.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Lit. : To take or assume beforehand ; to 
venture on without leave previously obtained. 

" Bold deed thou hast presumed.” 

Milton: P. L. t lx. 921. 

2. Fig. : To assume ; to take for granted 
without previous enquiry or examination ; to 
hold or regard as true, false, Ac., on probable 
or reasonable grounds ; to infer. 

1 a Vei T]* U! '“ ia 1,1 be P rej,tm<3ti innocent till he i« 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To suppose or believe without previous 
enquiry or examination ; to infer or assume 
on probable or reasonable grounds but without 
direct or positive evidence. 

“ Presume not that I am the thing 1 was.’ 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry I E„ v. ft. 

2. To venture without previous leave given 
or asked ; to take the liberty ; to go beyond 
what is justifiable or permissible ; to be or 
make bold ; to be presumptuous. 

" Dare he presume to scorn ub in tills manner t n 

Shakesp • 8 Henry VI.. lit 3. 

3 . To form over-confident or arrogant Ideas : 
hence, to act upon auch over-confident or 
arrogant conclusions ; to make unjustifiable 
advances on an over-confident or arrogant 
opinion of one's self or of one's powers, rights, 
&c. (Followed by on or upon before the 
cause of over-confidence ; formerly it was also 
followed by of.) 

** Presuming on an ague’s privilege.* 

Shake sp . .- Richard II., U. ft, 

4. To act In a presumptuous, forward, inso- 
lent, or srrogant manner ; to tranugress the 
bounds of reverence, respect, or courtesy ; to 
behave with assurance or arrogance. ( Milton : 
P. L. t viii. 121.) 

9 5. To commit presumptuous ain. 

“To presume, or to commit a presumptuous •in."— • 
South : Sermons, voh vli, aer. 10. 

pre sumed', pa. par. or o. (Presume.) 

pre-^um’-ed ly, adv. (Eng. presumed ; -ly i 
By presumption ; presumably. 

pre-^um’-er, s. [Eng. presum(e) ; -er.] Onw 
who presumes ; an arrogant or presumptuous 
person. (South: Sermons, vol. viL, aer. 11.) 

pre-^um'-ing, pr. par. or a. (Presume.) 

pre-§um'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. presuming . 
dy.) In a presuming or presumptuous man 
ner; presumptuously. 

pre-^ump'-tlon (mp asm), * pre-sum 
cl oun, * pre-sum-cl-un, s. (O. Fr. pre- 
sumption (Fr. preemption), from Lat. prcE - 
sumptionem , accus. of pr<rsumptio = a taking 
before, a presuming, from pmsumptus, pa. 
par. of pnrsumo = to presume (q.v.) ; Sp. pre 
suncion ; ItaL presunzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of presuming ; assuming o» 
taking anything as true, false, granted, Ac., 
without previous enquiry or examination ; 
assumption or supposition of the truth or 
existence of something based on probable or 
reasonable grounds, but not on direct or posi- 
tive proof or evidence. 

2. A ground or reason for presuming ; ao 
argument, strong, but not demonstrative ; 
strong probability. 

“A strong presumption that God hath not moved 
their hearts to think such thing* as he hath not enabled 
them to prove."— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

3 . That which is presumed or assumed ; 
that which is supposed or taken as true or 
real without direct or positive evidence. 

4. Blind, headstrong, or unreasonable con- 
fidence ; over-confidence, presumptuousness ; 
boldness id doing or venturing to do anything 
without reasonable probability of success. 

5. Assurance, arrogance ; an overstepping 
of the bounds of reverence, respect, or cour- 
tesy ; impudence, effrontery. 

" Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath." 

Shakesp. : 1 H enry I*/., IL 8. 

II. Law: In the absence of direct evidence 
that which comes nearest to the proof of a 
fact. Presumptions are of three degrees 
Violent, in which those circumstances appear 
which necessarily attend the fact; probable, 
arising from such circumstances as usually 
attend the fact ; and light (without validity). 

A presumption “juris et de jure ” (of law and 
from law) is where law or custom assumes 
the fact to be so on a presumption which can- 
not be traversed by contrary evidence. A 
presumption “Juris” (of law) is one estab- 
lished in law until the contrary is proved. A 
presumption “hominis vel judicis” (of the 
man or judge) Is one which is not neceesarily 
conclusive, though no proof to the contrary 
ba adduced. 

pre-f ump'-tive (p silent), a. (Fr. prhomp- 
tif; Sp. Si Ital. prminriuo.) 

* 1. Presumed ; taken by previous supposi- 
tion or assumption. 


luim is ui ne presumed ltim 
found guilty."— Blackstone : Comment. 

father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
, re, W 9 lt; work, who. son; mute, cub, oiire, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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2. Based oo presumption or probability ; 
probable ; grounded on probable or reasonable 
grounds, though dot directly or positively 
proved ; proving circumstantially not directly. 

" A strong pretumptire proof that hi* fnterprotv 
tion of Scripture 1* oat the true oue." - Wafcrfund : 
Work*, L 521. 

* 3. Unreasonably conlldent ; arrogant, pre- 
•umptuous. 

presumptive-evidence, s. 

Law: Evidence derived from presumptions 
or circumstances which necessarily or usually 
attend a faH. It i3 distinguished from direct 
evidence or positive proof. 

presumptive heir, s. [Heir.] 
presumptive title, s . 

Law: A kind of title founded on the fact 
that one is in possession of land though he 
cannot tell the reason why. It is the lowest 
and most insecure title of any. 

• pre'§ump'-tlve-l$r (mp as m), adr. [Eng. 
presumptive ; -ly.\ In a presumptive manner ; 
by or according to presumption ; presumably. 
*’ Ho who could rMit and write was preemptively & 
person In holy order*."*. Burks .* Power* of Jurie*. dc. 

pre ^ump'-tu ous (mp as m), * pre- 
sump ti ©use, a. [O. Fr. presnmptuouse 
(Fr. prhomptueux), from Lat. preesumptuosus, 
from preesumo = to presume (q.v.); Sp. & I tab 
presunluoso ; Port, presumptuoso.] 

1. Acting with or characterized by presump- 
tion ; taking undue liberties ; over-bold, arro- 
gant, insolent. 

"She hiul not seemed to be displeased by the atten- 
tions of her pretumptwnu admirer."— Macaulay : 
Biit. Eng., cb. ill. 

2. Over-confident; bold or confident to ex- 
cess ; over-venturous, rash. 

“ Huge as the tower which huttders vain 
Pretumptuou* piled on Shlnar'a plain." 

Scott: Lady qfthe Lake. I 11. 

3. Irreverent with regard to sacred things. 
(Milton.) 

4. Done with presumption or violation of 
known duty. (Psalm xix. 13.) 

pra ^ump -tu-ous-ly (mp as m), adv. 
[Eng. presumptuous ; -ly.] In a presumptuous 
manner; with presumption or rash confidence; 
arrogantly, wilfully, irreverently. 

** Wax pretumptuoutly coolideot ." — Runyan ; Pit. 
grim'* Progre **, pt 1. 

pre $ilmp tu oils ness (mp as m). «. 

[Eng. presumptuous ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being presumptuous ; rash or ground- 
less confidence ; presumption, arrogance. 

" He Is pitilessly admonished of his prerumptuou t- 
mu. '— Fitted ward Ball : Modern Englith, p. 1%. 


“ pr£-8up po^ -al, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
eupposal (q.v.).J A suppos.al or supposition 
previously formed ; presupposition. 

" Pretunpoial of knowledge concerning certain prin. 
ciph't Hooker : Eech t. Polity. 

pre-sup pose', v.t. [Fr. prtsnpposer.] 

1. To suppose or imagine beforehand ; to 
take for granted ; to assume. 

" There Is pretuppotrd a knowledge of the thing."— 
South Sermon*, vol. ix., *er 11. 

2. To cause to be taken for granted ; to imply 
as antecedent or previously existing. 

" A remcmhrautice pre*>ipi>o*eth the thyng to be 
absent ." — Fryth : Work*, p. 12L 

pre slip po ^I -tlon, s. fFr. p from prlsup- 
poser = to presuppose (q.v.).] 

1. The net of presupposing or of forming n 
supposition beforehand. 

2. That which is presupposed ; a supposition, 
notion, or Idea formed beforehand a surmise. 

“ Indeed the pretupj>o*iflon, ahmird a* it really In, 
hat been generally entertained."— Lew * ; Hi*t. of 
Philotorhy, I. si l. 


pro - sur-ml^e, s. f Prof, pre-, and Eng. irur- 
mise, s. (q.v.).] A surmise formed Iwforehnnd. 


" It wai your premmiUr, 

That, in the dole of blow* youraon might drop,** 
Shake »p. : 2 Henry IV 1. i. 

pro s$rs-t6l -lo, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

jysfotic.) 


Physiol. £ Pathol. : Occurring just previmia 
to the systolic contraction. The presystoHu 
murmur may be faintly heard when tho orifice 
between the auricle and the ventricle is mo 
narrowed as to obstruct the llow of the blood 
from the former to the latter. 


prS tei^e’, * pro tSnse’, s. [!>at. vrnrtensus, 
pa. par. of imrtetutn : to spread before, to 
pretend (q.v.); Sp. /irrirnwi.) 


* 1. Anything stretched out, put, or set as 
a cover; a cover. (Not necessarily in a bad 
scose.) 

** The tree whoM leave* were Intended for the heal- 
ing of the nation*, not for a pretence and palliation 
for «lu,“— Jfore : My iter y of Godlineti, bk. lit, ch. L 

2. A reason, ground, or claim, true or falec, 
put forward as tho excuse for a line of con- 
duct ; a pretension. 

" Spirit* that In our Ju*t prefence * armed. 

Fall with ua." Milton : P. L..IL 825. 

* 3. An excuse, a pretext. (Not necessarily 
false or hypocritical.) 

4. The act of pretending ; the act of assum- 
ing or displaying to others a false or hypo- 
critical appearance, either in words or actions, 
with a view to conceal that which is true, and 
thus to deceive ; a false or hypocritical show : 
as, He made a pretence of going ; This was done 
under pretence of friendship. 

5. A deceptive or hypocritical excuse, argu- 
ment, or reason, put forward to hide or cloak 
one's real designs or purpose. 

** Glory your aim, hut Justice yoar pretence 

Cou^er Erroitm. 

* 6. Assumption ; claim to notice ; preten- 
sions. 

* 7. Intention, purpose, design. 

" The pretence whereof being . . . laid open,"— 
Shake* p. ; Winter'* Tale . ill. 2. 

% The pretence and the excuse are both set 
forth to justify one's conduct in the eyes of 
others ; but the pretence always conceals some- 
thing more or less culpable, and by a greater 
or less violation of truth ; the excuse may 
sometimes justify that which is justifiable. 
Pretence is .now always used in a bad sense ; 
pretext is not necessarily so used. 

H Escutcheon of pretence: [Escutcheon of 
pretence). 

* pre-te^ed', * pre-tensed', a. [Pre- 
tence.] 

1. Intended, designed. 

" Further if they can their pretented, enterprise.**— 
Ball Henry 17/., !o. «. 

2. Pretended. 

** Pretented synods and oon vocation a.*'— Stapylton. 

* pre ten 50 '- less, a. [Eng. pretence ; -less.) 
Having no pretension or excu.se. 

"What rebellions, and those the basest and most 
pretencrleu, have they not bin chief lot Milton : Of 
Refornu'.tion, bk. il. 

pre tend', v.t. & i. [Fr. pretendre — to pre- 
tend, to lay claim to, from Lat. prt ctendo =. 
to spread before, to hold out ss an excuse, 
to pretend : pro: — before, and tendo = to 
stretch, to spread ; Sp. Port, pretender ; 
ltal. pretendere.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To hold out, to put forward, to stretch 
out (of material things). 

" HU target alway* over her pretended.' 

Spenter: F. V-, VI. xi. 19. 

* 2. To put forward, to assert (of imma- 
terial things). 

"Though God* honour U mainly pretended In it[the 
8alihath), yet It Is man's lmpplues* that 1* really in- 
tended."— .Wore: Mytteryof OoUline**, l>k, vtli.. cli. xiil. 

* 3. To put forward, to hold out or plead 
as au excuse, hr allege. 

" Pretending his own Im|x?rfcctne8s and insufficiency 
to undergo such a change. "—Zf. Daacton Life 4 
Death of Lancelot A ndrewet. 

* 4. To lay claim to ; to claim, to assert. 

"My horde of NorlTnik prefrmleth title to serieyn 

toudy* of Sir John Eastons."— Patton ; Letter*, II. S4* 

5. To hold out »r put forward falsely; to 
allege falsely ; to put forward falsely as an 
excuse or ground. 

"Tho contract you pretend with that base wretch." 

Shakftp. : Cymbeline, IL a 

* 6. To threaten, to intend. 

'* Perlll hy this salvage mail prefende<f.’* 

Npmier: F. 0., VI. v. ;o. 

* 7. To plot, to design. 

"Hueh as shall prerend 
Malicious practices against hi* state." 

Shake*/!. : l Henry VI., lv, L 

* 8. To nt tempt. (Spenser: F. Q ., IL xi. 15.) 

* 9. To aim, to strive. 

"To what fill* lie would anon prefen./ 

That know I well." Chaucer • Troltu*. iv. 

10. To make false show or appearance of; 
to Hiinulnle, to feign, in sham ; to put nil n 
false or hypocritical nhow or appearnm-e; to 
counterfeit : aa, To prctrn>l friendship for 
another. 

* 11. To exhibit or put forward ns a elonk 
or disguise fur Hoiuethiug eLe ; in hold out nu 
a delusive appearance. (Milton.) 


B. Infra iwi/iw ; 

1. To make a claim, true or false * to mane 
pretensions. 

"Some indeed have pretended, by art and phytic*! 
application*, to recover the dead."— ^outA ; Sermon*. 
vol. Hi., ter. 10. 

2. To hold ont an appearance of being, 
doing, or possessing ; to sham ; to make a 
pretence ; to feigu, to affect. 

“ Annandale retired to Bath, and pretended to drink 
the water*."— Macaulay: Hl*L Kng , ch. xvti. 

•pre tend' ant, * pre tend -ent, s. (Fr. 

pretendant, p’r. par. of pretendre == to preteod 
(q.v.).] A pretender, a claimant. 

" The provisional powcasion of the two prefend i^*' 
— Wotton : Remain*, p. 28a 

pre tended, pa. par. or a. [Pretend.) 

pro tend'-ed-ly, culv. [Eng. pretended; -ly.) 
By way of pretence or false representation ; 
not genuinely ; falaely. 

• pre-tend-en^e, s. [Pretend.) A pre- 
tence. a pretension. 

"Their project*, censures, vain pretendencetf 

Daniel : Panegyric to the King'* Majesty. 

pre -tend'-or, s. [Eng. pretend; -er. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. One who pretends, or makes a false or 
hypocritical show or appearance. 

2. One who makes a claim to anything ; a 
claimant. 

"As for our pretender* to the spirit .**— South - 
Sermons, vol. v., ser. 7. 

II. Hist. : One who made claim to a throne 
under a pretence of right (as Perkin Warbeck, 
Lambert Simnel, in English history), specif., 
applied to the son nnd grandson of James 11. , 
the heirs of the House of Stuart, who laid 
claim to the throne of England, from which 
they had been excluded by Parliament in 16S8. 
The former, often termed the Old Pretender , 
died in 1776; his son, Charles Edward Stuart, 
the Young Pretender, in 1788. 

"All these pretender t could oot be rightful Em- 
peror*."— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch- xiv. 

pre tSnd'-er ship, s. [Eng. pretender; -ship.] 
The position, claim, or character of a pretender. 

pre-tend’-mg, pr. par. & a. 1 Pretend.) 

• pre-tend'-mg ly, adi\ [Eng. pretending ; 
-ly.] In a pretentious manner ; arrogantly, 
presumptuously. 

** I hsve & pArtlculsr reAson to look a little pretend 
inyly nt prose lit." — Collier : On Pride. 

* pre tens, a. [ Pretence. 1 Pretended, false. 

" The 7 >rrfi»n* hargsyn that John Pastoo yu hya lytT* 
suriuyttetl."— Patton Letter*. 11. S23. 

* pre tense , s. [Pretence. ] 

•pre tensed’, o. [Pretenced.) 

pretensed- right or title, j. 

Law: The right or title to land setup by 
one who is out of possession against the 
person in possession. 

Pretensrd-title Statute : 

Imw: The Act 32 Henry VIII., c. 19, § 2. 
regulating the sale or purchase of pretended 
titles to land. 

•pre tens’-dd l$r f «dt'. I Eng. pretensed ; -ly.] 
Prctendedly, hypocritically. 

" In cn*e thou walkc pretentedty." 

Draft! Hnra<-e ; Ep. to Qalntiu*. 

pro ten’-sion, s. [Fr. prvfmffon, as if from a 
Lat. pmfeHsio.) (Pretend.) 

* 1. An excuse, a plea. 

*' We yet withdraw ouraelve* from it with on-fen 
»/o«* of lliMifficiency."— Sanderton ’ Sermon*, p. *>$. 

• 2. A pretence, a pretext, a deception. 
"Invention and pretention given out hy th* 8j>an 

lard*.*'— Huron : War with spiln. 

3. A claim, true or false. 

"No man hail fvtrvr prrfentlont ht he put al the 
head of the naval admlnUlratlon ."— .V toiuhiy ■ Hitt 
Fng., ch. xiv. 

I. The holding out the nppearanco of 
pns.sessiug a certain chnnietor. 

5. An alleged or Assumed right or claim ; n 
claim to Homcthing to lx* obiained ; a desire 
to obtain something, manifested by wonls or 
IICtioilM. 

Arms of pretension ; 

Her. : Arms quartered hy Hovervlgna whe 
elalin the right to rule o\Vr a state or slates 
m>t netunlly under their authority, nnd parade 
t he arum of hiicIi state or slates, to keep alive 


boil, bo^; pdilt, Jdwl ; cat, 5011, chorus, 9I1I11, bough; go, ^om; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^iat. ph = t 
-olan, tlan = sham, -tlon, -cion = shun; -(ion, - jioa - zhun. -clous, tious, -alous — shiis. -bio, die, Ac. — bgl, dgL 
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their claim till a convenient time arrives for 
putting it in force. From the time of Ed- 
ward III till ISOl.in the reign of George 111., 
the kings of England thus quartered the arms 
of France, in prosecution of a claim familiar 
to the general public from the fact that the 
preface to the Authorized Version of the 
Bible ia addressed to tha “ Most High aod 
Mighty Prince, James, by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, aod Ireland,'' 
Ac. By the Treaty of Amiens, dated Jan. 1, 
1801, it was stipulated that this quartering of 
the French arms should be abandoned. 

• pre-ten-ta-tive, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
tentative (q.V.).] Making trial beforehand ; 
attempting to try or test previously. 

"This is but an exploratory and prctentatioe purpose 
between us."— W'olton : Remain s, p. 5o7. 

pre-ten' tious, a. (Fr. pretenticux.) Full of 
pretension ; attempting or characterized by a 
desire to pass for more than the reality is 
worth ; having only a superficial claim to 
excellence ; characterized by nr indicative of 
presumption or arrogance. 

*' The more pretentious vehicle was hrought out."— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 3. 1895. 

pre ten tious-ly, [Eng. pretentious; 

-Zy.J In a pretentious manner nr degree ; with 
a desire to pass for more than tha reality ia 
worth. 

pre-tcn’-tious ness, s. [Eng. pretentious; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being preten- 
tious; false assumption of excellence or 
superiority. 

"Two or three grandiose measures of the utmost 
t>reten£iousness."-~Rt. James's Gazette, March 18, 1880. 

pre'-ter, pr09'-ter,pr</. & a. [Lat, prertcr — 
beyond.] 

A. Aspref. : Used with many words of Latin 
origin, with the force of beyond, in place, 
time, or degree ; excess. 

* B. As adj. : Past. 

"Future and both are iu time ."— Andre wet : 
Works, 1 162. 

• pre-ter-ca'-nine, a. [Pref. preter-, and 
Eng. canine (q.v.).] Beyond the capacity or 
nature of a dog. 

“Look up with «trau$e pretercanine eyes.”— O. 
Bronte : Jane Eyre, cb. xh. 

* pre ter hu man, a. [Pref. preter -, and 
Eng. human (q.v.).] Mure than human ; 
superhuman. 

* pre-ter'-l-ent, * pr»-ter'-I-ent, a. [Lat.. 
prtrtcriens, pr. par. of prcetcreo==. to pass by. ] 
[Preterit.] Past through ; anterior, previous. 

•'The faculty of reuiemhering all the actions of its 
prat erient states." — Observer, No. 9. 

pre ter-Im-per'- feet, a. & s. [Pref. preter-, 
and Eng. imperfect (q.v.).] 

Gram. : The same a3 Imperfect (q.v.). 

pre'-ter -1st, prje'-ter-ist, «. & a. [Eng. 

preter ; -isf.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : One who has most regard 
to the past ; one whose chief interest is in the 
past. 

2. Hermeneutics: A term applied to the 
opinion that the prophecies in the Apocalypse 
have been almost, or altogether fulfilled ; 
that they refer principally to the triumph of 
Christianity nver Judaism and paganism, 
signalised in the downfall of Jerusalem and 
Rome. Among the supporters of this view 
may be reckoned Alcasar, Grotius, Hammond, 
Bossuet, Calmet, Wettstein, Eichhorn, Hug, 
Herder, Ewald, Luecke, de Wette, Due^ter- 
dieck, Stuart., Lee, and Maurice. 

“The views of the Draterists have been adopted . . . 
hy almost the whole school of German critics."— 
Fas-rar : Early Days of Christianity, ch. xxvii. §2. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to or conueetcd with 
the views described in A. 2. 

*' This is onr fundamental objection to what is called 
the Prater ist scheme . "Saturday Review, Nov. li, 
1882. p. 638. 

pret’-er-it, pret’-er ite, prnet-er ite, 

a. &, s. [Fr. preterit (fem. preterite) — past, 
fr<un Lat. preeteritus, pa. par, of prerteren = to 
pass hy : prccter = by, beyond, and eo = to go ; 
iSp., Poil., & Ital. preterito.] 

A. As adjective : 

Gram. : Expressing time past indefinitely ; 
applied to that tense of a verb which ex- 
presses action or existence in time indefinitely 
past and completely finished. 


As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: The past; past time or 
tilings. 

•* It Is present and proceedeth fro preterit ecs, into 
futures."— Chaucer: Boeesus. bk. v. 

2, Gram. ; That tense or modification of a 
verb which aignifiea past time, or expresses 
action or existence perfectly past and finished. 

* pret'-er-ite-ness, * pret'-er-It-ncss, s. 

[Eng. preterite; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being past 

•• For surely we cannot conceive a preterit eness (if I 
may say so) still backwards.'*— Bentley ; Sermon 6. 

* pret-cr-I'-tion, prae-ter-l'-tion, s. 

[Lat. praeteritio, from preeteritus, pa. par. of 
prccterco — to go by, to pasa by.] [Preterient.] 
* I. Ord . Lang . ; The act of passing, going 
paat or over ; the state of being past. (Bp. 
Hall : Sermon before the Lords , Feb. IS.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: The passing over by a testator of 
one of hia heirs eotitled to a portion. 

2. Rhet. : A figure by which, while pretend- 
ing to pass over anything, the apeaker makes 
a summary mention of it : as, I will not say 
he is brave, he ia h ned, he Is just, &c. 
The most artful praises are those bestowed by 
way of pretention. 

pre-ter'-I-tive, a. [Eng. preterit ; - ive .] 
Gram. : An epithet applied to verbs used 
only or chiefly in the preterit or past tenses. 

* pret'-er-it-ness, s. [ Preter iteness.) 

* pre'-ter-ldpsed, a. [Lat. proeterlapsus, 
pa. par. of preeterlabor = to glide by.] Gone 
by, past and gone. (Glanvill: Vanity of Dog- 
matizing, ch. xv.) 

* pre-ter-le'-gal, a. f Pref. preter-, and Eng. 
legal (q.v.).l Exceeding the limits of law ; 
not agreeable to law ; illegal. 

" Evil customs preterrleoal, and ebuaes personal."— 
King Charles: Eikon BatUike. 

pre-tor-miss ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. pnetermissio, from pra-termissus , pa. par. 
of prcctermitto = to pass by, to omit : prccter 
— by, and mitto = to send.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of passing by or 
omitting; omission. 

*’ A foul pretermission in the author of this, wh other 
story or fabric."— Milton : JItst. Eng., bk. i. 

2. Rhet. : Tbe same as Preterition (q.v,). 

* pre ter mit', * pre-ter-myt, r.f. [Lat. 
pnrtermitto.) [Pretermission.) To pasa by 
or over ; to omit. 

"Not so much as on® lot® or one title could be 
pretermitted." — Bp. Gardner : True Obedience, fol. 15. 

* pre'-ter-mit-ter, * pre-ter-mit-er, s. 

[Eng. pretermit; -cr.] One who passes over 
or omits. 

"A sluggarde, and pretermiter of duetifull occa- 
sions.”— Dr a nt : Horace, bk. ii.. eat. ill. (ProL) 

pre-ter-nat'-u-ral, a. [Pref. preter-, and 
Eng. natural (q.v.).*] Beyond whatis natural ; 
out of the regular course of nature ; contrary 
to, or not in accordance with, the natural 
course of things ; extraordinary. 

"Miracles . . . And other preternatural events at® 
exploded now, even from romances."— H. Walpole: 
Cattle of Otra n to. ( Pref . ) 

t pre-ter-nat -u-ral-lfm, S. [Eng. preter- 
natural; -win.] 'Unnatural or preternatural 
state ; preternaturalness. 

" Saturated . . .with prelernaturalim of ausnl. 
cion.*— Carlyle : French Rev., pt iii., bk. hi., ch. viii. 

* pre-ter-nat-u-ral'-i-t^, s. [Eng. preter- 
natural: - ity .] *Prcternaturalness, 

* pre-ter-nat -u-raJ-ly, adv. [Eng. pre- 
ternatural; -ly.] In a preternatural manner 
or degree ; contrary to the natural course of 
things. (Bacon .* Nat. Hist., § 30.) 

* pre-ter-nat' u-ral-ness, s. (Eng. pre- 
ternatural; -aess’] The quality or state of 
being preternatural; a state or condition 
different from the common order of nature. 

* pre-ter-nup -tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. 
prefer and Eng. nuptial (q.v.).] Transgrass- 
ing tlie marriage vows ; adulterous. 

" She takes up with pretemuptial j arsons. "-Car- 
lyle : Miscellanies, iv. 97. 

pre-ter-per’-fect, a. & s. [Lat prerteritum 
perfectum = the perfect or complete past.] 

Gram. : The same as Perfect (q.v.). 


pre-ter-plu'-per-fect, a. & a. [Pref. pr+ 
ter- % and Eng. pluperfect (q.v,).] 

Gram. ; The same as Pluperfect (q.v.). 

* pre-ter-vec’-tion, s. [Lat prcetervectio, 
from prcetervectus , pa, par, of prccteneho — to 
carry hy or beyond.] The act of carrying past 
or beyond, 

* pre-tex', v.t. [Lat prertex o, from pros - 
before, and texo ~ to weave.] 

L To cloak, to hide, to conceal, to disguise 

" Ambition's pride 
Too oft prettied with coal) try’s good." 

T. Edwards : Canons of Criticism 

2. To frame, to devise. 

3. To pretend ; to declare falsely. 

" Lcate their rasahnea (as the! pretei it) sliuld con 
firme tb© enimies of tbe goept'lL" — Joye: Exposition 
Of Daniel, ch. xiL 

pre-text, pre -text', *. (Fr. pretexte , from 
Lat. preetextum = a pretext ; prop. nent. sing, 
of prcctrxtus, pa. par. of preetexo = to weave 
before; Sp, pretexto; Ital. praetesto.] An 
excuse ; an ostensible reason ormotive assigned 
or assumed as a cover or cloak for the real 
reason or motive. 

"An honorable pretext was found."— Macaula y : 
Hist. Eng., eta. xiv. 

If For the difference between pretext aod 
pretence , see Pretence. 

* pre-tex -ture, «. (Eng. pretext; -ure.] A 
pretext 

" Textures of words and pretexturet o t manners."— 
Adams: Works, ii. 416. 

* pre-thought '-fill (ough as a), a. [Pref. 

re-, and Eng. thoughtful (q.v.).] Thoughtful 
cforehaud ; considerate, prudent. 

pre-tib'-i-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. tiblal 

(q-v-)-] 

Anat. : Situated in front of the tibia, 

* pre-ti-os' i-ty (ti as shf), s. (Lat. pre- 

tiositas, from prefiwm= price, value.] A pre- 
cious or valuable thing, aa a jewel. 

pre'-ti-urn (ti as shi), s. [Lat.] Price, value, 
pretium-affectionis, s. 

Scots Law: The imaginary value put upon a 
subject by the fancy nf the owner, or by the 
regard in which he held it 

* pre -tor, pre-tdr'-i-al, &c. IPraitor 
Pr.eiohial, &c.] 

* pro-tor'-ture, v.f. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
torture, v. (q.v.).] To torture beforehand or 
previously. 

" Pretortttring of many whom afterwards they put 
to death. ^ “-Fuller: Church But., VIIL iL 11. 

* pre-tor-y, a [Prattosium.] 

* pret'-ti-i^y (e as i), v.t. [Eng. pretty; -fy.) 
To make pretty ; to embellish. 

pret'-tl-3y (e as i)» * pret-i-ly, cdr. (Eng. 

pretty ; -ly.j In a pretty manner ; with pretti- 
ness ; with taste and elegance; pleasingly, 
neatly. 

*• How prettily the young swain seems to wsah 
The hand was fair before." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, Iv. 4. 

pret'-ti-ness, pret-ty-ness (e aa I), #. 

(Eng. pretty; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being pretty; 
pleasingness or attractiveness without dignity 
or stateliness. 

•• If low. berpreffim’U does please." 

Cowley: Dissembler. 

2. A pretty or pleasing quality or feature. 

" The prettinesses with which Ouarlnf s shepherd- 
esses have been reproached."— Goldsmith : Polite Learn . 
ing, cIl Iv. 

3. Neatness and taste exhibited In small 
objects; petty elegance; over-niceness, lioi- 
cainess, affectation, foppislinesa, 

* 4. Anything serving for ornament rather 
than use. 

"Close thinkers are not found surrounded by pretty, 
nesses which argue and cherish dissipation of the 
mind." — Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1814, p. 27. 

"pret -ty (e as i), ‘ prat-i, *prat-y, 

* prit-ty, * pret-ie, o. &adv. (A.S. proetig, 
preettig = tricky, deceitful, from proof, pra'tt 
= a trick; Icei. prettr = a trick, ;>rrffa=to 
trick, prettugr — tricky ; Norw. pretten , prrl - 
U'.ris — tricky, roguish; pretta r= a trick, (r.) 
to trick.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1, Clever, able. (Destruct. of Troy, 10,815.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, h$r, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eiib, cure, pnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ro, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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2. Stout, strong, able, valiant. (Scorch.) 

3. Of a pleasing or attractive form or appear- 
ance, without elegaDce or dignity ; liaviug 
diminutive beauty ; pleasing, attractive. 

" The pretty flock which I hod rear'd." 

W ordsworth ; The Last of the Flock. 

4. Neat; neatly arranged; elegant without 
grandeur : as, a pretty flower-garden. 

5. Pleasing in idea, atyle, conception, or 
arrangement, 


Waller has oeLhmted their nuptl*!* In on© of his 
prettiest poem*."— WalpxAo : Anecdotes of Fainting, 
voL ML. cli. L 


6. Nice, excellent, fine. (Byron: Beppo, 
lxxii.) (Used ironically or with a certaiu de- 
gree of contempt.) 

7. Affectedly nice ; foppish, affected. 

8. Used as a term of endearment, and supply- 
ing the place of a diminutive. 

"My pretty youth."— Shakesp. : T»> Gtntlemcn of 
Verona. Iv. 2. 

* 9. Moderately great or large ; not very 
much or great. 

“ My daughter's of a pretty «ge.“ 

Shakes?. ; Romeo ± Juliet, L 3, 

B. As adv Tolerably, moderately; ex- 
pressive of a degree less than very, 

•• xho uune power pretty equally over all men."— 
Burke : On the Sublime ; On Taste. (Iutrod.l 

II Pretty much: Nearly, almost. 

pretty-pinion, s, 

tCntoiru : A British geometer moth, Emmelesia 
bland iota. 

* pretty-spoken, a. Spoken or speaking 
in a pleasing manner. 

• pret’-ty-ish (e as J), a. (Eng. pretty ; -ish.) 
Somewhat pretty ; tolerably pretty. {Walpole.) 

• pret'-t^-lfm (e as f) t s . (Eng. pretty: - ism .] 
Affected prettlnesa of atyle, manner, or the 
like. 

pre-tu ber'-cu-lnr, a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
tuljercular.) 

PathoL: The epithet applied by Dr. E. 
Smith to a morbid state just preceding the 
deposition of tubercles in the lungs. 

• pre-typ'-i-fy, V.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
typijy (q.v.). | To exhibit by a type before- 
hand ; to prefigure. 

preun’-ner-ite, *. [Piiunneritk.) 

pre-vail’, * pro valle, * pre vayle, v.i. 
(Fr. pr^raZoIr, from Lat. prccralco=. to have 
great power : pne = before, in excess, and 
t>nho = to be strong; Sp. prevaler ; I tab pre- 
valere.) 

1. To have or gain the superiority or victory ; 
to overcome, to conquer ; to have the upper- 
hand or the mastery. 

•• ]t came to i<aas that when Moses held up Ida hand 
then Israel prevailed, mid when he letdowu his hand 
Aliinlok prevailed." — Ezodus xvll. 1U 

2. It is followed by against or over, before 
an object. 

" David prevailed over the Philistine."— 1 JSamiwI 
xvll {,). 

3. To be In force ; to have effect ; to have 
influence ; to extend with power or Influence; 
to obtain. 

•• If such looiuj principles us I am here confuting 
prevail."— U’aferhiMti Works, 11. 372. 

4. To gain influence or predominance; lu 
operate effectually. 

" Thy grave admonishments prevail with m«." 

Shakesp. : 1 King Henry I'/., 11. S. 

* 5. To succeed ; to gain one’s object by 
persuasion. 

" Let me upon uiy knee jn-rvall In thlx" 

Shakesp. : Julius Cirsar, 11. 2. 

6. To persuade, to Induce ; followed by on 
or upon : as, 1 prevailed on him to slop. 

prtS-vall'-irig, pr. pur, A a. (Prevail.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

]. Hnvlng superior force, power, or Influ- 
ence ; predominant. 

2. Persuading, Inducing, efllcacloua. 

" My tears are now prevailing omtnm.** 

Shakesp. ; Titus Andrcmlcus, 111. 1. 

3. Prevalent ; most common or general ; ex- 
isting most extensively or widoly : as, tho 
prcmiBnp opinion. 

* pr6 vaiT-lng-l$% adv. (Eng. prevailing ; 

-iff.) In a prevailing manner; so as to prevail ; 
with success. 


* pre-vail’- ment, s. (Eng. prevail; -m*7iL] 
Prevalence ; sujH. , rior influence. 

*• Mrucugrrs 

Of strong presatlmcnt In unburden'd youth." 

Shakesp. ; it UUummer .Sight's Bream, L L 

prev , -a-Ien5o, # prev'-a-len-9y, *. [Fr. 

prevalence , from Low Lat, pnrvalcnlla i from 
Lat. prccvalens — prevailing, prevalent (q.v.).] 

1. 'Die quality or state of being prevalent ; 
superior strength, force, influence, or elllcacy ; 
greatest efficacy iu producing an effect ; 
superiority. (Pope: Homer; Iliad xx ii. 436.) 

2. Most general existence, reception, or 
practice ; predominance ; tho state of being 
most widely spread ; most extensive influence. 

•‘The jrrevalence of the logical errors now under 
consideration.”— Stewart : Human Hind, vol. 11., 

ch. lv„ J3. 

prev'-alent, a. [Lat. prccvalens, pr. par. of 
prceva'leo ■==. to prevail (q.v.).] 

1. Prevailing; gaining or bating the superi- 
ority ; superior m force, influence, or efficacy ; 
victorious, predominant, efficacious. 

"IIow prevalent tho prayer# of good moo are with 
God appear# from this."— .STwirp Sermons, vol. iv., 
#er. 2. 

2. Most widely spread or current; most 
generally received, adopted, or practised ; pre- 
dominant, prevailing. 

prev'-a-Ient-l^, adv. (Eng. prevalent; -ly.) 

* 1. in a prevalent manner; so as to prevail ; 
prevailingly. 

“ He Interceded more prevalently hy thl# significant 
action."— .Scoff : Christ la n /.i/e, pt. 1L, ch. vll. 

2. Most widely spread, received, or adopted ; 
most commonly. 

pre var i cate, v.i. & t. [Lat. prcrvaricatus, 
pa. par. of pnmmcor = to spread the legs 
wide apart in walking ; hence, to swerve, to 
shuffle: prce = before, and va r icus = strad- 
dling. from raras=bent, straddling.) 

A- Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To be iu collusion with the pnrty one 
ia nomiimlly opposing, and betray the cause 
one is nominally advocating. 

" I proceed now to do the same service for the 
divines of Englaud, whom you question first In point 
of learning and sutflcleucy, and then la point of 
conscience and honesty, as prevaricating lu the 
religion which they profess and Inclining to Popery.” 
— Chillivgworth: Religion of Protestants. (Pref.) 

2. To act or speak evasively ; to shuffle or 
quibble in one’s miswers ; not to be straight- 
forward and plain in answering ; to shift, to 
equivocate. 

"The witnesses prevaricated.'’— Macaulay : IJist, 
Eng., ch. V. 

II. Law: 

]. To undertake a thing fulsely and deceit- 
fully, with the intention of defeating nml 
destroying the object which it is designed to 
promote. 

2. In the snmc sense as 1. 1. 

* B. Trans. : To evade by shuffling, quibblea, 
or paltry excuses ; t j transgress, to pervert. 

" When any of u« hath preearicated uur port of tho 
covenant."— lip. Taylor.' Sermons, vol. Ik,, ser. S. 

pro-v&r-l-ca'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pne- 
vnricufionm, acc. of prrrraricafio, from pro - . 
mricafhs, pa. par. of pnrvaricor = to prevari- 
cate (q.v.); Sp. prevuricucion ; Hal. pre- 
raricazione.) 

I. Ordinary Ixtngvage: 

* 1. Collusion with the enemy one professes 
to oppose. (ILL) 

" If wo bo not all enemloa to Ood In this klud, y« t, 
la rulh/'ring Lj the enemy, wo are t-nmiUw; in our 
jirevaricatums, and cosy hot ray lugs and surrendering 
of ourselves tn tho enemy <1 fils kingdom, Hatsn, wo 
are Ms cneuik 1 *."— Bonne : Sermon 7, on fA<* Xatimty. 

* 2. A perverting, a perversion ; n turning 
to wrong or improper uses. 

» 3, A secret abuse In the dlschnrge of a 
public trust, office, or commission. 

"They sent TuafTo to prison for /.rrwirfcoffwn, 
Macaulay: Uhl. Eng., ch. xxl. 

4. A shuffling or quibbling; nil endeavour 
to evade tho truth or tho diseloauro of the 
truth by quibbling ; tho evasion of whnt is 
honourable or Just by the practice of some 
trick or quibble; n deviation from what i» 
Just ami fair. (Cowprr : Betirrment, 067.) 

II. Law: 

1. Tho net of nn ndvnnite who nets hi col 
lusion with Ids opponent, and betraya tho 
enuso of his ellcnt. 

2. The undertaking of a thing fulsely nnd 


deeeltfhlly, with the Intention of defeating 
nnd destroying the object which It ia designed 
to promote. 

3. The wilful concealment or misrepresent- 
ation of the truth by givlug evasive or 
equivocating evidence. 

pre-v&r'-I-ca-tor, s. [Lat., from prtrmri- 
catus, pa. par, of preeraricor = to prevaricate 
(q.v.); Fr. pr^raricafear; 1 Lai. premricafore.) 

1. One who betrays or abuses a trust ; one 
who by collusion betrays the cause of hit- 
client. 

" Tho law, which Is promulKed against prevarica 
tors *— Prynne: Treachery tk Disloyalty, p. 160. lApp-J 

2. One who prevaricates; one who quibbles 
or shuffles la his answers ; a shuffler, a quib- 
blcr. 

* 3. At Cambridge University a sort of 
occasional orator, who iu his oration at the 
Commencement, used to make satirical allu- 
sions to the conduct of the members of the 
University. 

* preve, v.t. & i. (Prove.) 

t prev / -«-nan 5 e, s. (Prevenakct.) The act 
of going before ; prevenience. 

^1 Law of prevenance: 

Metaph. : (Sec extract). 

" It will bo understood then at once that what they 
[PheuonienUte] call the 'law of causation,' and wo call 
the law of prevenanc* Is simply tho well-known law of 
phenomenal sequence."— Dr. Ward, In Dublin Review, 
xxxlL 309. 

* prev'-e-nan-£y, s. [Fr. provenance.) At- 
tention, obligingness, civility ; readiness to 
oblige. 

" La Fleur’s prevenaney . . . soon set every servant 
In the kitchen at ease with him.*— .Sfrrne . Set a 
Journal ; The Letter. 

* pre vene r , v.f. A t. (Lat. prcevcnic = to 
come be I ore : prir.-=. before, and rraio = to 
come ; Fr. prevenir.) To prevent, to hinder. 

"If thy Indulgent care 
Had not preveri't, among uuboUy’d shades 
1 now had wander'd." Philips; Cider, II. 

* pre-ven'-i-en9e, s. [Pretvesiest.) The 
act of anticipating or going before; anticipa- 
tion. 

* prc-ven'-I-ent, a. [Lat. preevenien s, pi 
par. of protvenw.) [Prevese.] 

1. Coming or going before; preceding, an- 
ticipating. 

" Lov© celestial, whose yrevenlmt old 
Forblde appioachlny 111." 

Mallet : Amyntor A Theodora. 

2. Preventive, preventing. 

" Prevenient yrace." Milton : P. L.. xL X 

pre vent’, v.t. & i. [l>at. prarventus, pa. par. 
of preevenio = to come be fore, to precede, to 
anticipate; Fr. prevenir; Sp. prevenir’ Ital. 
prevenire .] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. To come before one to a place ; to pre- 
cede, to anticipate ; to be before. 

" Then hnd 1 come, jrreventing Shelia's Queen, 

To m*o tli© couiellest of the sons of men/ 

Prior: Solomon, II. 0*7. 

• 2. To go before ns a guide, or to supply 
wlmt is necessary nml make the way easy. 

" Prevent ns. O Lord. In all our diilUR*. with thy 
most gracious favour."— Book of Common Prayer. 

• 3. To be before or enrlicr than ; to aotici- 
pnte. (Psalm cxix. 14.) 

• 4. To escape by nnticipating ; to avoid, to 
frustrate. 

" All© hath prevent*! in** * 

Shakeip. : Tanilny qf the Shrew, v. t. 

• 5. To be beforehand with ; to forestall, to 
anticipate. 

" Sir Geoiv© prevents cvrry wish."— Mrs. /nohbald, 
111 nnamtate. 

0. To be beforehand with, ami so in the way 
of; to hinder by something done Ix-forc ; t« 
atop or intercept; Impetle, to tliwait, tc 
obstruct. 

" Tills i lie jiurjHi*© to prevent ’ 

Shakesp. i Rajw of J.ucreee, 220. 

II. Canon Ixiw : To tnniwn-t or umlortaks 
nuy itffalr l*efor« nn inferior, by right of posi- 
tion. [pKKVKNTlOJf, 11 1 

’ B. Int vans. : To coino Indore the usuxl 
time. 

•• AlrawWrrlrs wst^nsf wilh water, wherein hsth 
l icoii ■lo*-i»rd klirrp’sduiig, will prevestt and ci>m»«arly.* 
—It neon . .Vat. Hut. 

pr6 v6nt a -toll'-I-ty, s. (Eng. prnrntalle . 
• if v.] The’oimllty or state of Udng prevent- 
able ; enpnbility of being prevented. 
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pre vent'-a-ble, pre - vent -i-ble.a. [Eng. 
prevent ; -able.] Capable of being prevented ; 
that may or can be prevented. 

•• The ignorance ot the eud i» tar more preventable." 
— Reynold* •• Works, p. 771. 

pre vent a-tive, a. & s. [Eng. prevent ; 

-at ire. ] 

A. Asadj.: Preventing, preventive. 

•'Adopting preventative iiicmutca." — Dady Tele- 
graph. Sept. 28. 1885. 

B. -4s subst. : A preventive. 

i pre-vent'-a tive-ljf, adv. [Eng. preven- 
tative; -h/.J ‘By way of prevention ; so as to 
©re vent or hinder. 

•• one of the Russian peasants who came from Smo. 
leo»k to be iaoculat«d>rew'n/a/u>c/y against the effects 
of bites indicted by a mad wolt"— Daily Telegraph, 
March 25. 1886. 

pre-vent'-er, s. [Eng. prevent ; -er.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One who goes before ; one who is before 
or forestalls another. 

•‘ The archduke was the assailant, and the pre- 
tenter.’— Bacon: War t cith Spain. 

2. One who prevents, hinders, or obstructs ; 
& liinderer. 

II, Naut. : An additional rope, spar, chain, 
or bolt, as a support, stay, or substitute. A 
supplementary or auxiliary rope to support a 
epar, stay, &c., in a gale or in action. 

pre-vdnt’-i-ble, a. [Preventable.] 
pre-vent'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Prevent.] 

* pre-Vent'-lhg-ly, adv . [Eng. preventing; 
- ly .] So as to prevent or hinder. 

pre ven-tion, s . [Ft., Sp. prevention ; ltal. 
prevenzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* ]. The act of going before; the state of 
being before or in advance ; space or time in 
advance. 

“ The greater the distance, the greater the preven- 
tion."— Bacon. 

* 2. The act of anticipating needs or wishes ; 
Riticipation, foresight 

* 3. Hence, a bestowal of favours ; good- 
ness, kindness. 

4. The act of j*reventing, hindering, or ob- 
structing ; hindrance, obstruction. 

“ Nor odds appeared 

In . . . swift prevention." Milton: P. L., vi. 320. 

5. The act of obviating or preventing by 
measures taken or acts doue beforehand. 

•* For the prevention ot such inconveniences." — (Han- 
oi U : Scepsis, ch. xii. 

* 6. A measure taken, or an act done, to 
prevent or obviate something ; a precaution. 

•‘ Achievements, plots, orders, prevention*.” 

Shakesp. t Troilut A Cressida, L A 

* 7. Caution, foresight ; precaution, care. 

Where one prevention end*, danger begins." — 
Caretr : To A. D. 

*8. Prejudice, prepossession. (A Gallicism.) 
•‘Let them bring no particular gusto, or any preven- 
tion ol mind.’— Dryden. ( Todd . i 

* 9. Jurisdiction. 

** By verteu off yoar legantine prerogative and pre- 
vention.'' —State Papers, i. 31L 

II. Canon. Law: The right which a superior 
person or officer has to lay hold of, claim, or 
transact an affair prior to an inferior one to 
whom otherwise it more immediately belongs ; 
as, when the judges prevent subaltern ones. 

* pre-ven'-tion-al, [Eng. prevention; -aL) 
Tending to prevent ; preventive. 

* pre-vent'-i-tive, a. [Preventative.] 

pre-vent'-ive, a. & s. [Eng. prevent; -ire; 
Fr. prevent if.] 

A, As adjective : 

* 1. Going before ; prevenient, preceding. 

Directed by any previous counsel or preventive 
understanding." — CWuwrfA .- IntelL System, p, 73. 

2- Tending to hinder or prevent ; hinder- 
ing, obviating ; preventing the access of ill ; 
preveotative. 

••Physic is either curative or preventive.’— Browne: 
Vulgar Errourt, hk. iv., ch. Xili. 

B. As substantive ; 

1. That which prevents, hinders, or ob- 
structs the approach or passage of anything ; 
a hindrance, an impediment. 

•• Though it be a natural preventive to some evils."— 
Wolton Bemains, p. 368. 


preventive-service, s. [Coast-block- 
ade, Coast-guard.] 

* pre-vent'-Ive-ly, adv. [Eng. preventive; 
-ly.] In a preventive manner ; in a manner to 
prevent or hinder. 

“ It is preventively the assertof of its own rights."— 
Burke : Begicide Peace, let. L 

pre-ver -te-bral, a. [Pref. pre- t and Eng. 
vertebral (q. v.).] 

Anaf. : Situated in front of the vertebra : 
as, the pre vertebral muscles and fasciae of the 
neck, (^uain.) 

* pre-view' (lew as u), v.t. [Pref. pre -, and 
Eng. view (q.v.).] To view beforehand. 

pre'-vi-ous, a. [Lat. preeuius = on the way 
before, going before : pne = l>efore, and via 
— a way ; ltal. & Sp. previo.) 

1. Going before in time ; prior, antecedent; 
being or happening before something else. 

••To make myself fitter for the work by some pre- 
vious meditations."— Hotcell : Letters, bk. L, let. 32. 

2. (See the extract.) 

" He is a little before his time, a trifle previous, as 
th® Americans say. hut so are all geinusea." — Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. H. 1885. 

previous-question, s. [Question, s .] 

pre vi-ous-ly* adv. [Eng. previous; dy.) 
In time previous or preceding ; before, ante- 
cedently, beforehand. 

“ They were previously led to take a comprehensive 
survey of human nature.' — Stewart : Human Mind, 
pt. iL. § U (Introd.) 

pre -vi-ous-ness, s. I Eng. previous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being previous or 
prior ; antecedence in tune. 

* pre-vi^e’, V.t. [Lat. preevisus, pa. par. of 
preevideo = to see before : pree = before, and 
video = to see.] 

L To see beforehand, to foresee. 

2. To warn or inform beforehand, to pre- 
warn. 

“Mr. Pelham has prevised the reader that Lord Vin- 
cent was somewhat addicted to paradox."— Ly tt on : 
Pelham, ch. xv. (Note.) 

* pre-Vl £lOEL, s . [Fr., from Lat. pnrvisus, 

pa. par. of prtrvideo ; Sp. prevision ; ltal. pre- 
visione .] [Previse.] The act of foreseeing; 
foresight, foreknowledge, prescience. 

" Daniel's prevision ot the performance."— Pearson : 
On the Creed, Art- 2. 

* pre-vis ive, a . [Eng. previs(e); -ire.) Fore- 
seeing, prescient. 

•• It [intelligence awakened by sensation] Is through- 
out previsive. —A. C. Eraser: Berkeley, p, 61. 

Pre vost(-sf silent), s. [M. Pierre Prevost, a 
Genevan physicist.] (See etym.) 

Prevost’ s theory, s. 

Thermology : The theory that all bodies 
radiate heat, the hotter giving off more and 
the colder less than they receive, till a mobile 
equilibrium is established among them. 

*pre-voy-ant, a. [Ft.] Foreseeing, pre- 
scient. (Mrs. Oliphant.) 

* pre warn , v.t. or i. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
trarn (q.v.] To warn beforehand ; to fore- 
warn, to preadmonish. 

*• Comets pmrarn whose havoc k in vast field 
Unearthed skulls proclaim." 

Two Xoblt Kinsmen, v. L 

prey, * praie, * pray, * preie, * preye, s. 

[O. Fr. praie, preie (Fr. proie), from Lat. pra:da 
= booty; cf. Wei. praidtl — flock, herd, 
booty ; ltal. & O. Sp. preda.] [Predatory.] 

1. Booty, spoil, plunder ; goods taken from 
an enemy in war ; anything taken or got by 
violence. 

••Thereat of the prisoners he d ystrybuted among his 
souldiers every man one in name of a pray."— Oold- 
inge : Caesar, to. 237. 

2. A person or thing given up to another, a 
victim. 

•‘Give her, as a prey, to law and shame." 

Shakes}). : 2 Henry Yl.. il. 1. 

3. That which is, or may be, seized to be 
devoured by carnivorous animals. (Jobiv. 11.) 

4. The act of preying on, or of catching and 
devouring other creatures ; ravage, depreda- 
tion. 

•' You sat smiling at his cruel prey.” 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight s Dream, il. 2. 

5[ Beast (or bird) of prey ; A carnivorous 
beast or bird ; one which lives on the flesh of 
other animals. 


* prey-catcher, * prayc-catcher, s. 

A thief, a robber, 

"Three waies, therefore, it shal be leiul to discern® 
the true ehepeherd from ye thefe or pr aye-catcher. "— 
Cdal : John, x. 

prey, v.t. [Prey, s.] 

]. To take booty or plunder; to plunder, to 
ravage, to take food by violence. 

" Like an oergrow d lion in a tag® 

That goes not out to prey.’ 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L &. 

2. Followed by on or upon. 

(1) To rob, to plunder. 

“They pray continually unto their saint, the com- 
monwealth ; or rather not pray to her, but prey on 
her."— Shakesp. : 1 Henry i r., ». L 

(2) To seize as prey ; to seize and devour ; 
to chase and seize as food. 

**To prey on nothing that doth seem sa deatl." 

Shakesp. : As i'ou Like It, iv. t, 

(3) To waste or wear away gradually ; to 
cause to waste or pine away : as, His mis- 
fortune preyed on his mind. 

* prey'-er, * prei-er, s. [Eng. prey, v ; -er.) 
One who preys ; a plunderer, a robber, a de- 
voured 

•*Sh« would needs be a preie vnto the preisr.”— 
Hooker : Conquest of Ireland, ch. L 

•prey'-ful, * prey- full, o. [Eug.prey; -full . ) 

1. GiveD to prey ; savage. 

•* The prey full brood® of savage beasts." 

Chapman : Homer; Hymn to Yen us. 

2. Rich in prey ; killing much game. 
(Shakesp. : Lore's Labour's Lost , iv. 2.) 

prey' Ing, pr. par. or a. [Prey, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Plundering, wasting, wearing. 

2. Her. : Applied to any 
ravenous beast or bird, 
standing od, and in a 
proper position for devour- 
ing its prey. 

pri-a-can'-thus, s. [Gr. 
npiiov (prion) — a saw, and 
(afca 7i lAa) = a spine.] 

1. Ichthy.: A genus of 
Percidse(q.v.). Body short, 
compressed, covered with 
6inall rough scales, which extend also over 
the short snout ; one dorsal flo with ten spines, 
anal with three. Praeoperculum serrated, with 
a flat, triangular spine at the angle. Seventeen 
species, from the tropical seas; all about 
twelve inches long; red, pink, and silvery- 
white the prevailing colours. (Gunther.) 

2. PalceonL : One species from the Yorkshire 
Carboniferous. ( Etheridge .) 

* pri'-al, s. [Pair-royal.] 

pri-a-pe an, s. [Lat. priapeia — a, collec- 
tion of p'oema upon Priapus by different 
authors.] A species of hexameter verse, so 
constructed as to be divisible into two por- 
tions of three feet each, having generally a 
trochee in the first and fourth feet, and an 
ainphimacer in the third. 

pri'-a-pif m, s. [ Fr. priapisme.) [Priapolite.) 
.Morbid tension of the male genital urgau. 

pri-ap'-o-lite, s. [From Gr. npianv; (priapos) 
= the god of gardens and country life, and 
Aiflos (Zif/ios) — a stone ; Fr. priupolithe.] 

Petrol . : A limestone of stalagmitic origin, 
in the form of cylindrical tuhercules, the nu- 
cleus of which was probably vegetable. 

*pri y e (1), s. [Prize (2), s.) Reward, re- 
compense. 

•• What then t is the reward of virtue bread? 

That vice may merit ; ‘tis the price ot toil." 

Pope : Essay on Man, iv. 16L 

prije (2), * pris, * pry ce, " prys, s. [O. Fr. 

pris, preis (Fr. prix ), from Lat. pretium — 
price ; Sp. precio ; ltal. prezzo. Price , prize 
(1), s., and praise, are essentially the same word.] 

]. The equivalent in money, or other medium 
of exchange, paid or given for anything ; the 
sura of money paid for goods ; the value which 
a seller puts on his goods ; the current value 
of a commodity. (2 Samuel xxiv. 24.) 

2. Value, estimation. (Spenser: F. <?., V. i. 1.) 

3. Worth, value, excellence. (Matt. xiii. 26.) 

51 The early political economists used the 

words value and price as synonymous terms, 
and they are not always discriminated even 
by Ricardo. John Stuart Milland the modern 


2. Spec.: An antidote taken previously to 
prevent an attack of disease ur illness. 
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woDomiats discriminate them, using price to 
express the value of a thing in relation to 
money, and value, or exchange value, to denote 
its general power of purchasing. The price 
of an article ia regulated by the law of demand 
and supply. 

If (1) Price of money: 

Comm. : The rate of discount at which capital 
may be lent or borrowed. 

(2) Market price : f. M arket-price], 

(3) Naturul price : (Real-value). 
price current, price-list, s. 

Comm. : A price-list ; a table or account of 
the current value of merchandise, stocks, &c. , 
issued periodically. 

price -list, 5. [Price-current.] 
prije, v.t. [Price, s.] 

* J. To i>ay the price of ; to jvay for. 

*' With hla own hlood price that he hath spilt." 

Spenser : F. 1. v. 20. 

* 2. To set a price on ; to value, to prize. 

"Thy life with mine Is evenly prisde. 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad vlL 

3. To ask the price of. ( Colloq .) 

>ri9ed,n. [PaicE,a.] Set at a value; valued; 
having a price or value set on. (Used in com- 
position, as low -priced, high-priced, <tc.). 

pi^e'-Ite, s. [After Mr. T. Price, of San 
Francisco; snfT. -ite (il/tn.).] 

Min. : A compact mineral, sometimes chalk- 
like, consisting of minute rhombic crystals. 
Soft ; ap. gr. 2*262 to 2*298 ; colour, milk- 
white; lustre, dull toaatiny ; feel, greasy. Com- 
pos. : a hydrated borate of lime, the analyses 
suggesting the formula, 3Ca0,4B0 3 + OHO. 
Found in Curry county, Oregon, in layers be- 
tween alate and blue steatite. 

prife'-less, a. [Eng. price, a. ; -ksj.] 

1. Invaluable, inestimable. 

* 2. Of no value ; worthless, unsaleable. 

• prif'-er, *pryc-er, a. [Eng. pric(e), v. ; 

• er .) One who sets or names a price ; a valuer. 

( Mchmondshire Wills, p. 31.) 

prick, * prlkc, * prik-en, * prik 1 ^>n, 

* pryke, v.t A i. [Ice), prika ; Ger. prikken.) 
[Prick, s.] 

A. Transitive; 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To pierce with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment or substance ; to puncture. 

"If their wound swelkth It may be pricked with * 
brazen bodkin." — Lovell ; Animal s & Minerals, p. 269. 

H Sometimes the effect of the pricking, rather 
than the thing pricked, is made the object of 
the verb : as, To prick a hole in paper. 

2. Specif. : To spur ; to drive spurs into. 

"A* o’er the plala the Pilgrim prick'd hlti iterd." 

Byron: Childe Ha raid. 1. 43. 

* 3. To urge, to spur, to goad, to incite. 
(Often followed by on.) 

" My duty jrricks me on to utter that" 

Shake tp : Two Gentlemen of Verona, II. 7. 

4. To affect with a fiharp, ahooting pain. 

5. To ating with remorse. (Acts ii. 37.) 

6. To cause to pierce through. 

"Prick ft pin through the eye."— Dr. H. Power-’ 
Fxt>ertmental Philosophy, hk. 1., p. 6. 

7. To mark with a pointed instrument ; to 
mark with dota or amall marks. 

*’ Atklo»on did not commence hl« piny Immediately, 
but pricked the chance* on a card iu* tbrv ran."— 
Harryat : Japhet in Search of a Father, ch. IIL 

* 8. To mark or write down In notes. 

"A valuable collection of muslo pricked mostly by 
himself.' — Annual Register (1706). p. 40. 

* 9. To hnng nr fix on a point, 

* 10. To fasten by means of a pin or other 
pointed Instrument. 

11. To bed out ; to plant In a bed. 

“Rot if yon draw them [seedling*] only for the thin- 
ning of your winluary, trick them Into aom© empty 
bed* Rvetyn : Sylva, p. 10. 

* 12. To fix by the point. 

" Pricking their polnta Into * board bo that their 
edte-n mlgbtlook toward* cun Another,"— .V net on. 

13. To cause to point upwards ; to erect; 
aaid of the ears, and primarily of the pointed 
cars of an animal. (Generally with up.) 

" H 1* trouhlenome to both the rider mul hU 
boost, if the Utter goes pricking up 1i|b ram <iud «Urt- 
litgftll the w t,y."— Sterne : Sentimental Journey, 1.202. 
11. To mark off. [Pkickino, 

"Her Majesty pricked the Het of Hheriff* for Bug. 
Uud aad Welee ."— {tatty Het ct. Feb. 24, l«7v. 


15. To appoint or designate. 

" He was after tbet pricked for Sheriff of Surrey."— 
Johnson : Licet of the Poets ; DcuAum. 

* 16. To mark, to describe. 

"Prick him dowu for ft k irnve. "— HorrU : Practical 
Discourses, p. 66. 

17. To mark down ; to find and mark. 

"I have pricked a ten- burned iUg." — J/r*. Oort t 
Fascination, p. 11 L 

18. To beat for game. 

“Did you not accompany him to prick the wood?" 
— Mrs. Oort: Fascination, p. 109. 

* 19. To dress up. 

’’ Pricking up their children In value fashions."— 
Rogers Had man, the Syrian, p. 391 

*20. To render acid or pungent to the taste. 

(Butler : Iludibras.) 

*21. To make proud, to puff up. 

" Whom proueiider prieketh are often the wurse." 

Tttssrr : Husbandry, Ixxvil. 22. 

* 22, To intermix, to interweave. 

" Pricke In some flowers of that be hath learned 
abroad."— Bacon : Fstayt ; Of Travel. 

II. Technically: 


J. Nautical : 

(1) To trace a ship's course on a chart. 

(2) To run a middle seam through the cloth 
of a sail. 

2. Farr. : To drive a nail into a horse’s foot 
so as to cause lameness. 

3. Malting: The floor of a malt-kiln is per- 
forated with small holes which get choked 
during the malting season. A lad is then 
employed to clear each hole, which operation 
i6 called pricking the kiln. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. To cause pain, as by a sharp-pointed 
instrument. 


2. To sutler or feel penetration by a point 
or sharp pain ; to be punctured. 
t3. To spur ; to ride rapidly or hastily. 


"A gentle knlgbt was pricking on the plalne.” 
Spenser: F. <j.. I. I. L 

*4. To go in state. 


"And bo he prieketh forth in hla PootlflCAlibus."— 
Jewell: Defence, p. CO. 


*5. To aim at a point, place, or mark. 

"Yet will T pricke at Yenlode with another out of 
the wuo* quiver, and happily go ueen-r to it."— Lam. 
barde • Perambulation of Kent, p. 233. 


* 6. To do embroidery. 


"All day pricking on a clout." 

Tusser: Husbandry, Ixvll. 16. 

* 7. To appoint or designate persona or 
things by pricking. [Prick i no, %] 


"Unr own Sovereign Lady . . . prtdti for shi-riffs." 
— De (juinccy : Joan of Arc (Works, lii. 223). 

* 8. To dress one's self for abow. 


• 9. To become acid or aour ; to turn. 

• 16. To run, leaving footprints behind (said 
of a hare). 

"For wbeu she (a boro] heotetli the plalne highway, 
where you may yet perccivo her footing. It Is said she 
prieketh ." — GwitHm: Display of Heraldry, } 11J., ch. xlv. 

• 11. To stimulate, to incite, to urge. 

" When reason oduleeth to forbeare and the aujtetlto 
prfcAerA to take drill ke. A nmti ought rather to folio we 
reason.'*— Udal: Ajtoph. of Erasmus, p. a. 

12. To germinate. 


II (1) To prick out : To plant out for the first 
time. [A. 1. 11.] 


(2) To prick up one’s self: 
make a show. 


To show off, to 


prick, • pricke, * prike, * prlkke, 
•pryk, * pryke, *prykke, s. [A. 8. 

pricu,prica — n point, adot; cogn. with (). Dnt. 
prick = a priekle ; Put. prikkd ; Dan. prik s= 
a dot ; Sw. prick = n point, a dot, a prick ; 
Wei. pric = a atiek, a broach ; Ir. prictulh = a 
goad, nrioca = a ating ; Dan. prlkke = to mark 
with dots ; Sw. prtt*«.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A dot, a point, a amall mark ; applied to 
*(!) A vowel-point used in Oriental writing. 

" Martluus Afllrmeth that these Mono rites invented 
the pricket, wherewith the Hebrew )■ now read.*— 
Purchas: Pilgrimage, hk. 1 L. ch. xll. 

* (2) A point in geometry. 

"A point or pricke Is the beginning of a lino."— 
elding : De Mornay, ch. lx„ p. 120. 

* (3) The point or mark on n target nt which 
nn archer aiiot. 

" Yf thou shoto and wvnke 
The firycke thou shaft hytte." 

The FT ere A the Boy, W. 

# (4) Ilcncc, flg., used fur the object nimod 
at ; one's aim. 

" (lain and easo 

Re the only prickes that they shoot At." 

Vie of Dice-play, p. 17. 


* (5) A mark on a dial denoting the hour. 

" Now Phaeton hath tumbled from hi* car. 

And made an eveniug at the uoontide prick," 

Shakssp. : s Henry VI., L. i. 

(6) The mark made by pricking with a 
pointed instrument ; a puncture. 

2. A pointed instrument or substance, sharp 
enough to pierce the skin : as, a skewer ; a 
goad for oxen. 

" BoAred with the point© of a wooden frrieke or *titfe 
re*«le."— Hyit : Profitable Arte of Gardening . p. 129. 

* 3. A sting, a thorn. 

"The kyng of bees hath no prykke to stynge wyth." 
—Caxton Boke of the Chesse. p. 60. 

4. A stinging or tormenting thought ; re- 
morse. 

' The pricks of conscience will not so much afflict 
aa —Tucker: Light of Suture, II. 626. 

5. The print or mark of a Imre or deer on the 
ground : hence, fig. n trace, a mark. 

" Thnt discourse of whose footing w*> bsve found the 
pricks already."— Guzman de A If ar ache, p. 122. 

*6. (See extract,) 

"They bear not their first head which we call 
Ilroi'hos (iu a fallow deare pricks), until they enter the 
second yere."— Turbervitle : Boke of Venenc. p. 62. 

* 7. A mark denoting degree ; pitch. 

"To prick of highest prayse." 

Spenser: F. , II. xlL L 

* 8. A goal. 

" He overrunne them al and came flrste of all to the 
pricke."— Bale : Gardner; De Vera Gbedientia, tig. G L 

* 9. A point, a pitch, a state. 

"Tlier lino man can bryug hir to that prikke.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,449. 

* 10. A pricking sensation. 

"I ftod phnrles and pricks «11 over iny body.*'— 
Pepys : Diary, JU. 

* 11. A spur ; an incitement. 

" Examples Joined with the pricke of emulation."— 
Lamaudnye : French Academy, i*k. L, p. 236. 

II. Naut. : A small roll ; a<s, a prick of yarn 
or tobacco. 

* U Prick and praise , prick and price, prick 
and prL:e: The reward of excellence. 

"It doth surmount *od carry away the fericke and 
prise of all others,"— Hewton : Touchstone of Com- 
flexions, p. 76. 

prick - eared, * pryke - oared, a. 

Having pointed ears. 

" Thou prick-eared cur of Iceland." 

Shakrsp. : Henry I'., II. 1. 

H The term was commonly applied by the 
Cavaliers to the Puritans, because, from their 
hair being cut close all round, their ears stuck 
up prominently. 

prick - me - dainty, prick - ma - 
dainty, ft. Characterized by the use of 
over-nice or finical language ; finical, over- 
precise. 

prick post, s. [Queen-post.] 

prick-punch, s. 

Forging: A pointed instrument used by 
smiths to mark their centres. 

* prick-shaft, s, A shaft for shooting at 
a mark ; an arrow. 

"You should uw prick-shaft t."— Rowley ; A Hatch at 
Midnight, il. L 

prick eong, s. 

Music: Written music, as opposed to extem- 
pore descant, 

" He fights os you sing prick-tong.' 

*hakesp. : Borneo A Juliet, It. 4. 

prick-timbcr, s. (Prick wood.] 

* prick- wand, s. A wand set up for m 
mark to shoot arrowa nt 

• prick-a sour, * pric a-feour, s. (Prick, 
v.J A fast nr hard rider. 

" He »w * pricasour srlgbt." 

Chaucer: C. T. (ProL IM ) 

prlck’-or, s. (Eng. prick, v. ; ~cr.) 

I. Ordinary /xtfigimor .* 

1. One who nr thnt which pricks ; a prick ; 
n sharp-pointed Instrument for pricking ; a 
prickle. 

2. A long slender Iron used for probing or 
sounding the depth of a bog or quicksand. 

* 3. A light Imraemnn. 

"Northumbrian prickers, wild and rud«." 

Scott t Munition, v. 17. 

*4. One who tested whether women were 
witches, by pricking them with pins ; » vritch 
finder. 

*5. One who Wats for game. 

II. Technically : 

]. Blasting: 1 Needle, II. 2]. 

2. tfnnnrry : A sharp wire introduced at ths 


Wil, btfjf; pout, Jtffrl; cat, 9CU, chorus, £hln, benph ; go, fcem ; thin, ^hia ; sin, o$; cxpoct, Xenophon, c^cUt. ph = t 
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pricket— prle 


vent to puncture the bag which holds the 
charge, in order that the priming may touch 
the powder. 

3. Naut. : A small instrument having an 
enlarged head and a curved tapering point. 
It is similar to the fid and marline spike, hut 
is used for smaller work. 

4. Saddlery: A tool used to mark stitch- 
holes, to render them uniform in distance. 

5. Ichthy : The Basking-shark (q.v.). 

prick' -et, a. [Prick, s.) 

1. A buck in his second year. 

“ I'wm & pricket that the princess kill'd. "Shakesp. : 
Lore's Labour t Lost, iv. 2. 

* 2. A wax taper. 

3. Bot. : Sedumacre, S. album, and S. refexum. 

prick -ing, pr. par., a. , & a. [Prick, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of piercing or puncturing with a 
sharp-pointed instrument. 

•' There is that speaketh [wordea] like the pricking* ** 
of a sword."— Proverbs xiL 18. (1584.) 

2. A tingling pain ; a sharp-shooting pain. 

" By the pricking of my thumbs. 

Something wicked this way comes." 

Shakesp. ; Macbeth, ii, L 

* 3. The making an incision at the root of a 
horse's tail to cause him to carry it higher. 
[Pick (1 ), v., B. ■; 2.] 

* 4. The prick or mark left by an animal's 
foot, as, by a hare, deer. Ac. ; the act of tracing 
animals by such marks. 

•• Those which cauuot diseeme the footing* or prick- 
ings ot the hare."— Topsail, Four-footed Beast s, p. 152. 

* 5. The state or condition of becoming acid 
or sour, as wine. 

11. Farr. : The act of driving a nail into a 
horse's foot while ahoeing him, so aa to cause 
lameness. 

% Pricking for Sheriffs: The annual ceremony 
of appointing sheriffs for each county for the 
ensuing year. It is so called from the names 
of the persona chosen being marked by the 
prick of a pin. (English.) 

pricking not©, s. 

Comm. : A document delivered by a shipper 
of goods authorizing the receiving of them on 
board. So called from the practice of prick- 
ing holes in the paper corresponding with the 
Dumber of packages counted into the ship. 

pricking-up, s. 

Plastering: The first coat of plaster on lath ; 
the surface is scratched to form a key for the 
next coat. 

prie -kle, * pric-le, s. [Eng. prick; dimin. 
suff. -te.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A little mark ; a dot, a jot. 

2. A little prick ; a small sharp point. 

•• Let us endure their bad qualities fur their good ; 

allow the prtckle for the rose."— CKu prnan : All Fools, 

UL 1. 

3. A sharp-pointed process as from the skin 
of an anim3l ; a spine. 

4. A kind of basket, of willow or brier, con- 
taining rather more than a gallon measure. 

5. A sieve of filberts, containing about half 
a hundred-weight. 

IL Bot. : A rigid, opaque, conical process, 
formed of cellular tissue, and terminating in 
an acute point. It may be considered a com- 
pound hardened hair developed from the 
epiphloeum of the hark, and differs from a 
spine in belonging to the epidermis only, and 
therefore breaking off smoothly. 

prickle-back, s. The stickleback (q.v.). 

prickle-taug, s. 

Bot. : Fucus semi t us. 

* prickle-yellow, s. 

Bot. : Xanthoryton Clava Herculis. In 

Jamaica it is esteemed a good timber tree, and 
fa imported into England for making walking 
sticks. In the West Indies and the Carolinas 
an infusion of it is used in toothache. 

• prie' kle, v.t. [Prickle, «.] To prick 
alightly ; to prick. 

** Felt a horror over me creep. 

Prickle my »km Mid catch my breath." 

Tennyson : Maud , 1. xlv. 36. 


* pric'-kled (1© as el), a. [Eng. prickQe), s. ; 
-ed.] Having prickfea ; prickly. 

•• The little red-brest to the prickled thorne 
Return'd." Browne ; Britannias Pastorals, !L 3. 

prick'-li-ness, s. [Eng. prickly ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being prickly or having 
many prickles. 

* prick-louse, s. [Eng. prick, and louse.] A 
word of contempt for a tailor. 

” A taylor and hie wife quarrelling ; the woman In 
contempt called her huabana pricklouse.’ L' Estrange : 
Fables. 

prick -1 f, a. [Eng. prickl(e); -y.] 

1. Full of, or covered with, sharp points or 
prickles ; armed with prickles. 

" Fix'd In the centre of a prickly brake.* 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk.v. 

2. Bot. : Furnished with pricklea, as the 
stem of some roses. 

prickly-ash, s. 

Bot. : Xanthoxylon americanum , an aromatic 
plant, with yellowish flowers appearing before 
the leaves. 

prickly-baok, s. [Prickle-back.) 
prickly bullhead, s. 

Ichthy. : A fresh-water fish, Cottus aspen 
prickly cedar, s. 

BoU : Cyathodes Oxyced rut, 

prickly-cockle, s. 

Zool. : Cardium aculeatum. 

prickly- grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Eehinochloa. 
prickly heat, s. 

Pathol.: Lichen tropicus; a skin disease, 
characterised by minute pa pul* formed by 
the hyperseinia of the sweat follicles. Few 
European residents in the tropics escape it 
when they are exi»osed to the sun. It is not 
in the least dangerous. 

prickly-pear, s. [Opu>*tia.) 
prickly-pole, a. 

Bot. : Badris Plumieriana . (!F«f Indian.) 

prickly-samphire, 3 . [Echinophora.] 
prlckly-wlthe, s. 

Bot.: Cereus triangularis. 

prick -mad am, s. [Eng. prick, and madam.] 
Bot. : Sedum reflexum. 

* prick shot, S. [Eng. pricfc, and sJtof.] A 
bowshot. 

A prickshot asunder."— Patten . Exped. to Scotland. 

prick-wood, 3. [Eng. prick, and wood.] 

Bot. : The Spindle- tree, Euonymus europcens. 

# prick-y, *prick-ey, *prick-ie, a. 

[Eng. prick, s. ; -y.] Prickly. 

" Prickie it ii like • thorne.*’— P. Holland : Pliny, 
xix. a. 

pride (1), * pruide, • prude. • pryd, s. 

[A.S. pryte, from prut =. proud (q.v.). Cf. 
lcel. prydhi = au ornament ; prudhr = proud ; 
Dan. pryde; Sw. pryda = to adorn.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being proud ; in- 
ordinate self-esteem ; unreasonable conceit of 
one's own superiority in rank, talents, accom- 
plishments, or position, manifesting itself in 
reserve, distance, airs, and evident contempt 
of others. 

*• Pride is that exalted Idea of our state, qualifica- 
tions. or attainments, which exceeds the boundaries 
of justice."— Cogan : Passions, pt i., ch. lii. 

2. Geuerons elation of heart ; a noble self- 
esteem arising from consciousness of upright 
conduct, noble actions or the like ; sense of 
one's own worth and abhorrence of what is 
beueath or unworthy of oue. 

3. Insolence ; proud or haughty behaviour 
towards others ; haughty or arrogant bearing 
or conduct ; insolent treatment of others ; 
haughtiness, arrogance. (Daniel iv. 37.) 

4. Exuberance of animal spirits; fire, mettle; 
hence, lust; sexual desire ; espec. the excite- 
ment of the sexual appetite iu a female animal. 

•' Were they as salt s» wolves In pride." 

Shakesp. ; Othello, liL 3. 

* 5. Wantonness, extravagance, excess. 

•* Who in tbelr pride do presently abuse it." 

Shakesp. : /Cape qf Lucrece, Sfri. 

* 6. Impertinence, insolence, impudence. 

M Advance their pride against that power that bred it." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About nothing, iiL L. 


7. That of which one ia or may be proud ; ■ 
source or cause of pride. 

(1) A person, or number of persona, of whom 
others are proud. 

*• A bold peasantry, their country’* pride. 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.* 
Goldsmith ; Deserted Village, 64. 

(2) A feature or characteristic of which one 
may be proud ; an ornament. 

(3) Ornament, decoration, beauty. 

•• The purple jrride thst on thy soft cheek dwells." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet M. 

(4) Splendid show ; ostentation. 

** Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war." 

Shakesp. : Othello, IU «. 

(3) Prime; highest excellence or pitch. 

'* There died my Icarus In his pride," 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry F/, It. T. 

* 8. Highest point 

•• A falcon towering in her pride of place." 

Shakesp . ; Macbeth, IL 4 

■ 9. The full power. 

" Hardly we escaped the pride of France." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17, iiL 1 

■ 10. Excessive richness. 

M The ground having his pride abated in the first 
crop,”—©. Markham: Husbandry. 

IL Her.: A term applied to the peacock, 
turkey cock, and other birds which spread 
their tails in a circular form and drop their 
wings : as, A peacock in bis pride . 

% Pride and vanity are not the same, or 
even closely akin. The proud man has so 
good an opinion of himself, and ia so satisfied 
that that opinion is correct, that he does not 
care what the world thinks of him, and makes 
no special effort to conciliate its good opinion. 
The vain man distrusts his own favourable 
judgment of himself, and wishes it to be con- 
firmed by the world. He therefore makes 
known his good deeds. Men really great are 
under temptation to l>e proud, while smaller 
men and many females tend to vanity. 

pride of India, s. 

Bot. : Melia Azcdarach. 

pride (2) s. [For etym. see extract.) The 
sandpride or mud-lamprey. [Ammoc-etes.] 

•• la Rodeley, county of Gloucester, certain tenautn 
of the manor of Rodeley pay to this day. to the lord 
thereof, a rent called pndgaveL iu duty and acknow- 
1- dement to him for the liberty and privilege of flah- 
ing for lampreys in the river Severn. Prldgavel: 
prid, for brevity, being the latter syllable of lamprid, 
as the fish was anciently called ; and gavel, a rent or 
tribute." — Blount's Tenures, by Beckwith, cited by 
Yarrtll, in Bistory of British Fishes. 

pride, v.t. & i, [Pride, 3 .) 

A. Trans. : To make or consider proud ; to 
rate highly ; to plume. (It is only used re- 
flexively.) 

Pluming and priding himself In all his service*." 
— South: Sermons, vol. xi, ser. 14. 

* B. Intrans. : To be proud *, to glory ; to 
pride oue a self. 

“You only pride in your own abasement,''— B. 
Brooke : Fool of (quality, L 36S. 

* pride- ful, a. [Eng. pride 0). a.; -/w?(0-] 
Full of pride ; proud, haughty, insolent 

'* Thou didst spread thy prideful aaiL" 

Btackie : Songs of Highlands A Islands, p. 60. 

* pride -ful ly, adv . [Eng. prideful ; dy.) In 
a proud manner; proudly, haughtily, inso- 
lently. 

* pride'-ful-ness, $. [Eng. pridfful; -nr&s.] 
ihe quality or state of being prideful; pride, 
haughtiness. 

* pride'-leBS, * pride-les, a. [Eng pride 
(1), s. ; -Jess.] Destitute of pride ; not proud. 
(Chaucer: C. T., S,S06.) 

* prid'-l-an, a. [Lat. pridie = on the day be- 
lore.j Pertaining or belonging to the previona 
day. (Thackeray : Shabby Genteel Story, ch. ii.) 

prid'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Pride, r.) 

* prid'-ing If, adv. [Eng. priding ; dy.) In 
a proud manner ; with pride ; proudly. 

" He pridlngly doth set himself before all others.’— 
Barrow: Pope's Supremacy. 

prle, v.t. [For prieve = prove.) To taste; 
to prove by tasting. 

•’ But I am in some haste to prie your worship's good 
cheer."— Scott : Redgauntlet, ch. vii. 

* prie, s. [See def.) An old name for tha privet 

*• Lop popler and sallow, el me, maple, and prie.’ 

Tusser : Husbandry, xxxv. 16. 

* prie, v.i. [Fr. prier =■ to pray.) 

prle-dieu, s. [Fr. = pray God.) A kneel- 
ing desk for prayers. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, maiine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, oiire, ipnite, cur, rule, foil ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw 
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priof, s. [Proof.] 

pri'er, a. [Eng. prie (= pry) ; -er.] One who 
pries ; one who inquires narrowly ; one who 
•earches into the business of others ; so in- 
quisitive person. 

priest, • preest, * preost, * prest, 
* preste, s. (A.S. preost, contracted from 
Lat. jrresbyter = a preshy ter(q.v.) ; 1 tnl. jrresta ; 
Dut. A Ger. priestcr ; Dan. prdsl; few. prast.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who in any religion performs the 
sacred rites aod, more or less, intervenes be- 
tween the worshipper and bis God, especially 
by catering sacrifice. 

* 2. A priestess. 

"The Ylrglne t'riest of the Goddwv Honor.* 

Chapman ; Ma*/us q/ Middle Tempt*. 

IL Technically : 

1. Ethnidsm: In the same sense as 1. 1. 
(Gen. xlvii. 22, Acts xiv. 13.) 

2. Patriarch ism : Under this dispensation 
the patriarchs themselves exercised priestly 
functions, e.g ., sacrifice (Gen. xxii. 1-13) and 
blessing (xxvii. 28, 29). The case of Mel- 
chisedeK belongs to nil older ritual, by no 
means confined to Palestine (cf. Virg., sEn. iii. 
80, and Serv. in loc.). 

3. Judaism: lleb. )!T0 (kohen) (Lev. xxi. 
10, «fcc.). Sept, and New Testament Gr. i«pev? 
( hierevs ) (Matt. viii. 4, xii. 4, 15, &c.). A 
descendant of Aaron, ami therefore one of 
the sacred caste. The Jewish priests filled 
all the important offices in connection, first 
with the tabernacle mid then with the temple 
worship, less important oaes being handed 
over to the Levi tea, aod those still more 
menial to the Netbiniins (q.v.). They con- 
etituted a sacred hierarchy, of which the high 
priest was the head. Their chief duties were 
to otrer sacrifices for themselves and the 
people, and intercede for them with God. 
The priests were divided into twenty-four 
courses for the service of the temple (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1-19; Luke i. 5). Probably the " chit f 
priests" were the heads of these courses, witli 
any high priest out of office (llatt. xxvi. S). 

4. New Test . ; A rendering of the Greek 
iepeuv ( hiercus ). [3.] In this euiwe applied 
largely to Christ (Heb. v. 6, vii. IT, 15\ the 
Great High Priest of our profession, aliU, in 
an interior eensc, to Christians in general, 
inasmuch os they otfer spiritual sacrifices (1 
Pet. ii. 6; Rev. i. 0, v. 10, xx. 6), but never 
used of any order in the Christian ministry. 

5. Anglican: A clergyman in priest's orders, 
as distinguished from a deacon. Only a priest 
can administer the Holy Communion and read 
the Absolution [Ordination, Ohders.) 

C. iioman.; A cleric who lias received the 
third grade iu holy orders, and who is there- 
by empowered to “otVer, bless, rule, preach, 
and baptize.” [Mass.] 

priestr cap, priest’s cap. s. 

Fort. : An outwork with three ealieut and 
two entering angles. 

priest’s crown, a. 

Lot. : Taraxacum. Dcns-ltonU. 
priost’s tree, *. 

Lot. : Ficus irnlica. [Banyan.] 

priest, u.f. A f. [PniKHT, *.] 

A. Trans.: To ordain priest. 

* B. Inlrans. : To hold the office of priest, 
(ill 'from) 

priest-craft, s. (Eng. priest, and craft.] 
Priestly policy ; fraud or imposition In reli- 
gious concerns ; innnngeincnt of selfish and 
ambitious priests to gain wraith ami power, 
or to Impose on the credulity of others. 

* priest'- oraffc-^, a, [Eng. priestcraft ; -y.) 
Pertaining to or characterized by priesteralt. 

* prlesf-or-^, *. [Eng. priest ; -ery.) Priests 
collectively ; the priesthood. 

priest' CSS, 8. [Eng. priest ; -r«.] A female 
priest ; a woman who officiated in sacred rites. 

“ Of tnt^ none found Mich favour in hU *lvht 
As the young i'rlestcu." Mo,.rs : I'rf/oJ i’rophet 

priest' he 9 d, * preest^hod, • priesto- 
lioodo, fl. [A. 8. predsthfUL] 

1. The office or character of a priest ; 
priestly office. ( Udal : 1 Tim. i.) 

2. The order of men net apart for holy 
offices ; priests collectively. 


* priest-ish, * prest ish, a. [Eng. priest; 
-tsA.) Priestly'. 

"Thi* act of prestish maydunhede fyrnt In I rclandt*." 
— But*; English Votaries, |_>t. IL 

* priest'-i§m, s. [Eng. priest ; -ism.] The 
character, influence, or government of the 
priesthood. 

* pricst'-Icss. a. [Eng. priest : -less.] Having 
no priest ; destitute of a priest. 

Priest-leyr, s. [The Rev. Pr. Joseph Priestley 
(1733-1804).] (See compound.) 

'I Priestley's green matter: A green organised 
crust occurring in places where direct sun- 
light does not peuctrute. It consists either of 
immature lichens or nlgnls, or of small but 
mature Palmcllcm. (Berkeley.) 

pricst'-like, a. [Eng. priest ; - like .] Re- 
sembling a priest or that which belongs to 
priests ; befitting a priesl ; priestly. 

" Who. for thy drowsy priest like rede, 

Would leave the Jovial horu and hound t" 

Scott : The Uuno, xL 

priest’-li n£ss, a. [Eng. priestly; -ness.) 
The quality nr state of being priestly ; the 
appearance or manner of a priuat, 

" It* priestliness 

Lending Itaclf to hide their beostlln «*«.*' 

Ii. Browning: Christ mat Eve, L 

priest 1^, a. [Eng. priest ; - ly .] 

1. Of or pertaining to a priest or to the 
priesthood ; sacerdotal. 

'* Winchester and Eton are under priestly govern- 
ment."— Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. xi. 

*2. Becoming or befitting a priest: as, a 
priestly manner of living. 

* priest'-ress, <- [Eng. priest; -res*.] A 
priestess. ( P . Holland: Plutarch, p. Sitf.) 

priest'-rid-den, * priest- rid, a. [Eng. 
priest, and ridden (q.v.).] Governed, ruled, 
or awayed completely by priests ; under the 
absolute power, influence, or control of priests. 

" priest- rid -den -ness, s. [Eng. priest - 
■ridth n ; -ness.) The quality or state of beiug 
prlcstridden. 

* prlevo, v.t. [Prove.) 

prig, s. [Etym. doubtful; by some referred 
eo far ns meaning 1 to prick, v., or pragma- 
tical ; in meaning 2 perhaps connected with 
brigand (q.v.).] 

1. A pert, conceited, pragmatical person. 

"Though ewoln with vanity and pride, 

You're hut one driveller multiplied, 

A prig.” snuirt: Fables. 

2. A thief, a pilferer. (Slang.) 

" Every prig is n slave ,"— Folding : Jonathan Wild, 
bk. lv. t ch. Ilf. 

* prig man, * pryg-man, s. A thief. 

(Fratemihe of Vagotomies.) 

* prig napper, s. A horae-stealer. 

prig, * prigg, v.t. & i. [Pnia, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To steal, to filch, to pilfer. (Slang.) 

"They mightn't bo prigged unaw’n two or three ntu 
time."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 4. 18*5. 

2. To haggle about, to cheapen. (Scotch.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To steal, to i direr. (Slang.) 

2. To higgle for n bargain; to entreat 
earnestly, to plead hard. 

" Took the imiIiis to prigg fur her Mm sell, “—Scoff : 
Heart qf Mid-Loth i an, cli. x x 1 v. 

* prig'-dom, s. [Eng. prig: -tlom.] The state 
or condition of a prig ; priggism. 

" Do you think that umn can grow out ot prlgdom I" 
—Besant * Bice: The Monks qf Tholema, j*. 80. 

prig' ger- [Eng. prf { 7 ; -rj/.] The manners, 
qualities, or conduct of a prig ; priggism. 

prig'-gish, a. [Eng. prig; -ish.] 

1. Like a prig ; conceited, pert ; rhnmctcr- 
Istic of a prig. 

2. Thievish, dishonest. 

" His own priggish dvslnn enslave him.”— Fielding : 
Jonathan H r/,1, bk. lv„ ch. 111. 

prig'^ ^gish -lSr, adv. [Eng. priggish ; -ly.) In 
a priggish rummer; conceitedly, portly. 

prig'-gish-n^ss, e. IF.ng. itrigglsh; -nets.] 
J lie quality or state of being prigglRh ; prig- 
gcry, priggism. 

" A momlvr ol jxHlantry and prijglshnc*s."—f'iU- 
edward Hall : Modern English, |i. 1EU. 


prig -gistn, s. [Eng. prf#; -wwi,) 

1. The manners or characteristics of a prig; 
priggery. 

" The narrowness and priggism so often sjwoclatrd 
with Ilostou.'*— Scribner's Magasmt. April, 1880, p. 

* 2. Thievery. 

" A roguery, a priggism they coll It here.’— Fuldmge 
Jonathan Wild, hk. IL, ch. Iv. 

* prike, * prikke, v.t. [Puick, v.) 

pri-lcss -ito, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Min. : The same as Aldouhane (q.v.). 

* prill (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A stream, 

" Each silver prill gliding on goldrii kuk!.* 

Davies : Mtcrvcosmos, p. IS. 

prill (2), S. [HoiLL.] 

prill (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1. MetalL: The button of metal from an 
assny. 

2. Jfminp : The better portions of ore from 
which inferior pieces (drudge) have been 
epulled by the cobbing-hammer. 

prill, v.t. [Prill (1), s.) To flow. 

" There won set, up nn alabaster Ini ^ of Diana 
water conveysd from the Thames pr uitng Irom huf 
naked breJiaL’’ — Stow : London ted. Thoms), p. loo. 

pril'-lon, pril-li on,«. [Prob. ornnectcd 
with prill (3), s.] 

Mining: Tiu extracted from the elag. 

prim, * prym, a. [O. Fr. prim (fern, prime) 

= prime, first . . , thin, slender, small, from 
Lat. primus = first.) [Puimk.] Neat, formal, 
precise ; a five ted ly uice. 

" The garden in its turn was to Le set free from It* 
prim regularity ."—Walpole i Anecdotes qf J’ainlinj, 
voL iv., ch. vii. 

* prim, t'.f. & i. [Prim, a.) 

A. Trans. : To make prim ; to decic out with 
great nicety or preciseness, to prink. 

" fch« was primmed oxsC— Richardson : Claruta. m 
iii. 87. " 

B, Intrans. : To mnke one's self prim ; to 
act in a prim or formal mail ucr. 

" Tell dear Kitty not to prim up."— Mad. D'Arblay • 
Diary, 11. 108 . . 

prim, s. [A contract, of primprint (q.v.).] A 
plant, the privet, Liyustrum vulgare. [Privet.] 

"Set prune or prim." liuscr : Husband rie, p. 83. 

pri'-ma, a, & 8. [ltal., from I At. pritnug.J 

A. -4s adjective : 

Music: First (feiu.), as privm buffo, chief 
comic actress or singer; primu donna , chief 
female singer in the opera ; pri/im xnohx, first 
viola ; prima vista, at first sight ; prima vofru, 
the Jlret time, i.e., before repeating. 

"The lady, ns she retired, curtseyed like a prrnia 
donna. " — Duraeli : Sybil, lik. IL, ch. x. 

B, ^4 s substantive: 

Print. : The first forme of & sheet, the first 
galley for making-up, or the first folio of copy 
for n sheet or galley. (In this sense pron. 
pri'-TWi.) 

pri'-ma-^, * pri-ma ele, *. [O. Fr. pri- 
wrny(Fr. primatie), from Lat. jirimatus = first 
rank or place; fep. j>riwmciu; Hal. pritnaxia.) 
[PlUMATK.) 

• I. Tho condition or state of being first; 
first place or rank, supremacy. 

" There aro nuveraJ kind* of primacy, which may 
belong to a pvruon 111 rc»l«cct of otlicnk "— Harrow 
Popes Supremacy. 

2. The office, rank, or character of a pri- 
mate ; the office, rank, or dignity of uu arch- 
bishop ; the chief ecclesiastical station or 
dignity. 

pri -ma la'- 9 i 6 (or ^iasslii), phr. [IaL] 
At first sight or appearance. 

*,j (1) Prima facie case : 

Laic: A case which Is established by snffi 
elent evidence, and can be overthrown only 
by rebutting tho evldenco brouglit forward on 
the other side. 

(2) Prima facie evidence ; 

l A w: Evldenco which eHtnhliHhea a prirm* 
fade case. 

prim -ago (ngonal^), r. [Puimk.] 

Comm. : A small contribution, usually about 
one-tenth tho amount of the freight, formerly 
paid to the captain of s vessel for taking caro 
of the cargo; now charged as nil addition to 
the freight. 


boil, b^; pout, Jdubl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 911m, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expoot, Xenophon, o^lst. -Ihg, 
-clan, - tian = sh^n. -tion, -slon — shun; -(ion, -flion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -alous — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bQl, d?L 
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primal— prime 


prim'-al, a. [Low Lat. primalis , from Lat. 
primvs = first.) [Prime, a.) 

• 1, Ord. Lang . : Primary ; first In time, 
order, or importance ; original. 

"The primal father of our line." 

Blackie : Lay* of Highland*, p. 42. 

o Q eoL • A term applied to the earliest Palaeo- 
zoic series of the Appalachian Basin, from its 
oririnatiog in the dawn of the Palaeozoic day 
of North America. The entire thickness is 
considerably more than 2,000 feet. 

• pri-mal'-l-ty, a. [Eng. primal ; -ity.) Th« 
quality or state of being primal or first. 

Pri mar -I an Tst, s. [Seedef.] 

Church Hist. : A follower of Primarius ; a 
Donatiat. 

pri mar-l-ljr, adv. [Eng. primary ; 4y.] lo 
a primary manner; in the first or most im- 
portant place ; originally. 

“ If It does not primarily, and In it* first design. 
Intend it ."— South : Sermon*. 

pri -mar i-ness, s. [Eng. primary; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of being primary or first 
in time, act, or intention, 
pri-mar-jf, a. A s. [Lat. primarily, from 
primus — first ; Fr. primaire; Sp. A ItaL 
primario.l 

A. ds adjective; 

1. First in order of time ; primitive, first, 
original. 

•’The ruins both primary and secondary were 
•ettled. ’—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

2. First in importance or dignity ; principal, 
chief. 

3. First in intention ; original, radical. 

4. Lowest in order; preparatory, elemen- 
tary : as, primary schools. 

f 5. PaLront. : Occurring in the Palaeozoic 
rocks ; as, primary crinoids. (Seeley.) 

B. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : That which stands or comes 
first in order, rank, or importance. Also ( U. S. 
polit.) a meeting of voters of the same political 
party in a ward, township, Ac., for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for office, choosing 
delegates, Ac. 

II. Technically: 

1. .'Is/roti.: A primary planet (q.v.). 

"These, with their respective primarie* (m the 

central planets are called), form in each case miniature 
system* '—Hertchel : Astronomy (ed. 1S7S), p. 633. 

2. Omith. (PL) : The largest quill -feathers 
of the wing, arising from bones correspond- 
ing to those of the typical hand. [Remioes.) 

primary alcohol, s. 

Chem. : An alcohol in which the carbon 
atom, united to hydroxyl, ia combined with at 
least two atoms of hydrogen. 

primary-assembly, s. An assembly 
in which all the citizens have a right to be 
present, aud to speak ; as distinguiahed from 
a representative assembly. 

primary-axis, s. 

Bot. : The principal axis or stalk of any 
form of compound inflorescence. 

primary-coil* s. [Ruhmkorff’s coil.] 

primary-eolors, t. pi. [raiMmvE- 

coLoas] 

primary-conveyances, *. pi. 

Law: Original conveyances, consisting of 
feoffments, gifts, grants, leases, exchanges, 
partitions. 

primary election, *. A choice of 
nominees or delegates at a primary. (l T . S .) 
primary-nerves, a. pi 
Bot. : The nerves which are given off later- 
ally from the midrib of a leaf. 

primary-planet, s. [Planet.] 

primary -qualities, s. pi. Qualities 
which are original and inseparable from the 
bodies in which they are found. 

"These I call oriftin*l or primary gttalitie* . . . 
solidity, extension, figure, motion, or rest, and num- 
ber."— Locke : Hum. t/ndertt. : bk. li., ch. vlii., $ 9. 

primary quills, s. pi. [Primary, 11. 2.] 
primary rocks, s. pi. 

Geol. : A term formerly including all the 
crystalline and non-fossiliferous rocks which 
were deposited, it was believed, anterior to 
the appearance of life upon the earth. At 


first the term comprehended rocks afterwards 
called Plutonic and Metamorphic (q.v.). 
Then it was limited to the latter ; now applied 
to Palaeozoic rocks. [Hypogene, Crystal- 
line, If 5.] 

pri-mate, * prim-at, s. [Fr. primal, from 
Lat. primatem, accus. of primas — a principal 
or chief man ; primus = first ; Sp. primado ; 
ItaL primate.) The chief ecclesiastic in certain 
churches. The Archbishop of York is called 
the Primate of England, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the Primate of All England. 
[Primus.] 


pri-ma ~te§ , s. pi. [Lat.. pi. of primas , genit. 
primatis = principal, chief.] 

Zool. : The first and chief of Linnaeus’s 
orders of the class Mammalia. He included 
under it four genera : Homo (one species, five 
varieties), Siruia (twenty-one species), Lemur 
(three species), aud Vespertilio (seven species). 
Cuvier ignored the order, classing Man as 
Birnana (Owen's Archencephala) and Apes 
and Lemurs as Quadrumana (q.v.) ; the Bata 
now constitute an order by themselves 
[Cheiroptera], and the Lemurs rank as a 
sub-order [Lemuroioea.] With the advance 
of zoological and anatomical knowledge the 
use of the name has revived “ for the Apes, 
not only by naturalists, who, like Huxley, 
retain Man within its limits ; but also by 
others (e.g. Profs. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
and Gervais), who consider he should be ex- 
cluded from it” (St. G. Mivart, in Encyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), ii. I4S). Prof. Flower (Encyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xv. 444), breaks up the order into 
five families : 

L Homlnidae, containing Man. 

2. Slmiidre. with four genera. Troglodyte*. Gorilla. 
Simla, tuid Hylobates. 

3. Cercopithecldae. containing the rest of the Old 
World Monkeys. 

4. Cebida, containing the American Monkey*, with 
three true molars on each side of each Jaw. 

6. Hapallds, the Marmosets. 

Huxley (Introd. to Class. Anim ., p. 90) defines 
the Primates as having “never more than 

i. . The hallux is always provided with a 
fiat nail (with occasional individual excep- 
tions), and is capable of a considerable amount 
of abduction and adduction. ” He divides it 
into three sub-orders : (1) Anthropidfe, (2) 
Simiadae (Apes aud Monkey a), aud (3) Le- 
muridse. 

" Moreover, as man Is the highest animal, and 
zoologically considered, differs less from even the 
lowest ape than *uch ape differs from any other 
animal, man and apes must be placed together In one 
order, which may well bear its primitive Liu mean 
Mine, Primate*."— Prof. Mivart. lo Encyc. Brit (ed. 
9th). iL 168. 

pri -mate -ship, s. [Eng. primate: -ship.) 
The office, dignity, or position of a primate ; 
primacy. 

* pri-ma -tfel (ti as ah), a. [Fr. primal = 
a primate (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a 
primate. 

*.prI mat-lC-al, a. [Eng. primate; -icol.] 
The same as Primatial (q.v.). 

•• The original and growth of metropolitical, pri. 
matical, and patriarchal Jurisdiction.’'— Barrour : The 
Pope’* Supremacy. 


prime, <. ft s. [Fr. prime = the first hour of 
the day, from Lat. prima (hora)= the first 
(hour); pri mus = first ; Sp. & Ital. prirno.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. First in order of time ; primitive, original, 
primary. (Milton: P. L., ix. 940.) 

2. First in rank, dignity, influence or degree. 

•’ The prime man of the state." 

shaketp. : Henry VIII., Hi. 2. 

3. First in excellence, value, or importance. 

" The season, prime for sweetest scents and airs ” 
Milton : P. L., ix. 200. 

4. Capital, excellent. (Slang.) 

"* All fun. ain’t It f 'Prime/' said the young geu tie- 
man ."— Dicke ns : Pickicick, cb. xl. 

* 5. Early, blooming ; being in the first 
stage. (Milton: P. L. t xi. 245.) 

* 6. Ready, eager : hence, lustful, lecherous, 
lewd. (Shakesp. : Othello , iii. 3 1 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. The first or earliest stage or beginning 
of anything. (Milton : P. L., v. 295.) 

* 2. Hence, the first opeuing of day ; the 
dawn, the morning. 

•' That sweet hour of prime.” Milton : P. L., v. 170. 

*3. The spring of the year. (Walter: To 
I^ady Lucy Sidney.) 


4. The spring of life ; youth iu full health, 
strength, and beauty. 

*' The far greater part bad been cut off In their 

prime." — Eu*tace : Italy , vol. 1., ch. xi. 

5. Hence, a state of the highest perfection ; 
the highest or most perfect state or condition 
of anything. 

6. The best part of anything; that whioh 
is of the first quality. 

"Give him alwayB of the prime.”— Swift : Intima- 
tion* to Servant*. 

* 7. Persons of the first or highest rank, 

■* The place where he before had *at 
Among the prime f MU ton : P. H, L 414 

* 8. The same as Primero (q.v.). 

9. The footsteps of a deer. 

IL Technically : 

1. Cards: A term at primero. 

2. Fencing : The first of the chief guards. 

3. Music; (1) The tonic or generator; (2) 
the lower of any two notes forming aa in- 
terval ; (3) the first partial tone. 

4. Print. : A mark over a reference letter 
(a’\ i>\ Ac.) to distinguish it from letters 
(a, b, Ac.) not so marked. 

5. Roman Ritual : The first of the canonical 
hours, succeeding to lauds. 

"The seuent day of Juny, Whiteon euen that tyme. 
Died that lady, biteux vndron and prime.” 

R. Brunne, p. 241 

H (I) Prime and ultimate ratio: [Ratio]. 

(2) Prime of the moon ; The new moon when 
it first appears after the change. 

* prime cock-boy, s. A freshman, a 

novice. 

prime -con due tor, ®. 

Electr. : The metallic conductor of an elec- 
trical machine. 

prime-entry, s. 

Comm. : An entry made on two-thirds of a 
ship's cargo, liable to duty before she com- 
mences to discharge. Unless the goods are 
bonded, the duty must be paid up on an eati- 
mated amount. (Bithell.) 

prime -factors, s. pi. 

Arith. : The prime numbers which will 
exactly divide a number. 

prime-figure, s. 

Gtom . : A figure which cannot be divided 
into any other figure more simple than itself, 
as a triangle, a pyramid, Ac. 

* prime fine, s. [Fine, s., II. 2.] 
prime-meridian, a. 

Ge-og. : That meridian from which longitude 
is measured. In Great Britain and its depen- 
dencies it is the meridian of Greenwich. 

prime-minister, s. The first minister 
of state in Great Britain ; the Premier. 

prime-mover, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who starts or originate* 
a movement ; the original author or starter of 
a movement. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) The initial force which puts a machine 
in motion. 

(2) A machine which receives and modifies 
force as supplied by some natural source, as 
a water-wheel, a steam-engine, Ac. 

prime-number, s. 

Arith. : A number or quantity is prime when 
it cannot be exactly divided by any other 
number or quantity except 1. Two numbers 
or quantities are prime with respect to each 
other, when they do not admit of any common 
divisor except I. 

* prime-stafl; s. A clog-almanack (q.v.). 

* prime -tide, s. Spring. 

* prime-time, s. [Primetemps.] Spring ; 
early years or period. 

" Grafted Hi prime-time.’'— Oolden Boke, ch. xL 

prime-vertical, s. 

Navig. <£ Surv. : A vertical plane perpen- 
dicular to a meridian plane at any place. 

Prime vertical dial ; A dial drawn upon the 
plane of the prime vertical of the place, or a 
plane parallel to it. 

Prime vertical transit instrument : A transit 
instrument, the telescope of which revolves 
in the plane of the prime vertical, used for 
observing the transit of stars over this circle. 
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prune, v.t. & {. [Prime, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To prepare or put into a condition ready 
for firing ; to put powder in the pan of a fire- 
arm, or lay a train of powder to a eharge. 

" Prim 4, prim e, your piece anew, 

The powder'* wet." Tomkts . Albumazar, L S. 

2. To make ready or prepare toaet nr suffer ; 
espec. to instruct a person beforehand what 
he is to say or do ; to post up, to eoaeh. 

» I primed my lli>* with such a ready charge of 
flattery." — Observer, No. #4. 

3. To trim, to prune. ( Prov .) 

* i. To make up ; to get up ; to prepare. 

" 8be every morning primes her face." 

Oldham : Satire a 

IL Faint. : To cover, as a canvas, with a 
preparation as a ground on which the pig- 
ments are afterwards applied ; to put a tirst 
coat of paint, size, Ac.. ou, as on a wall. 

•• One of their face* hna not the priming colour laid 
on yet."— Ben J union : Silent Woman, iL 9. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

• I. To be or become as at first ; to be re- 
newed. 

“ Night's baahfnl empress, though she oftouwane. 

As oft repeats her darkueas, primes again. 

Quarles : Emblems. 

2. To aervs for the charge of a gun. 

II. Starm-cng. .* To carry over water with 
the steam from the boiler to the cylinder. 

•'The excessive priming of her boilers." — Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 3-1. 1885. 

U To prime a pump : To pour water down 
the tube, with a view of saturating the sucker, 
so causing it to swell and act efficiently in 
bringing up water. 

primc'-Iy, adv. [Eng. prime , a. ; dy.] 

*1. In the first place ; primarily, originally, 
•t first. 

•’The thing primely, nay solely, Intended by film." 
— South ■ Sermons, vol. v., »er. A 

2. Excellently, capitally. 

prime ness, s. [Eng. prime, a. ; 

M. The quality or state of being first; 
primariness. 

2. The quality of being prime or excellent ; 
excellence. 

* prim’ er, • primier, a. 10. Fr. primer, 
primier (Fr. premier), from Lat. primarius, 
from primus = first.) Original, first, primary. 

“No man can forgive them absolutely, authorita- 
tively, by primer ami original power." — Mountague : 
Appeale to Conor, p. 317. 

primer election, s. 

Law : First choice. 


primer-fine, s. (Prime-pine.] 

* prlmer-sol8ln, s. 

Law: The right of the king, when a tenant 
<n capite died seized of a knight’s fee, to 
receive of the heir, if of full age, one year’s 
profits of the land if in possession, and half a 
year's profits if the land was ia reversion, 
expectant on an estate for life. It was abolished 
by 12 Charles II. 

“ These two payments, relief and primer seisin, were 
only due If the heir was of full age."— Itlackstonc : 
Comment., hk. 11.. ch. 3. 

primor-serjeant, a. [Serjeant.] 


prun’-er(l), s. [Eng. prime, v.,and -ar.] One 
who or tnat which primes ; Hpecif., n wafer, 
cap, or tube containing a compound which 
may be exploded by percussion or by friction ; 
used for igniting the charge of powder In a 
cannon, blasting, &c. 


prim' -cr (2), * prim - ore, * prym cr, 
* prym cro, «. [Eng. prim(e), s. ; -er.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A small prayer-book for ehureh servico; 
an office of the Virgin Mary. (In this sense 
often pronounced pri’-ntfr.) 

“The lorn?* that Ich labouro with and lyflodc deserve, 

Y* pater- no* Ut and my prymer," 

Piers Plowman, p. 77. 

2. A small elementary book or treatise ; 
especially an elementary book for teaching 
children. 

IL PrinL ; [0 ueat-primer, Lono-iiumek). 


• pri-mcr -6, s. [3p.] A game at cards. 

Left him nt primero 
With the duke of HtilTulk." 

Shake ip, : Henry VItl„ v. L 


* prim er-olo, s. (Fr., from Low Lat primu- 
tariuj.] A primrose. 

* prime - temps, s. (Fr. prime = first, and 
temps — time,] Spring. 

“ J*rtmetemps full of f route* white." 

Patna ant of the Rose. 

pri-me -val, pri-mro val, u. (Lat. prima*. 
vus, from primus = first, and ccvum = an age.] 
]. Original, primitive ; belonging to the 
first or earliest period. 

“ Hatch primeval day." Blackmors : Creation, L 

* 2. Original, primary. 

“Or when my first harangue received applause. 

Hi* sage Instruction the primeval cause." 

Byron : Childish Recollections. 

* pri mo'- val ly, adv, (Eng. primeial; - ly .] 
In a primeval mauuer or time ; originally ; in 
th3 earliest times or period. 

* pn me -vous, a. (Lat primeevus.] The 
same as Primeval (q.v.). 

* primier, a. (Primer, a.] 

prim-i-gc’-m-al, a, [Lat. primigenius, from 
primus = first, and gigno, pa. t. <;<;airi=to 
beget.] First-born, original, primary. 

“ Primigenial innocence."— Olanvill : Preexistence 
of Souls, ch. xlv. 

* pri-mig'-en-ous, * pri-mi-ge'-m-ous, 

a. (Lat. primigenius.] First-formed or gene- 
rated ; original, primigenial (q.v.). 

“Their primigeniotu antiquity." -Bp. Hall. Honour 
cf the Married Clergy, p. 134. 

* prim in ar-y, s. [PREMUNinE.) 

p rim ine, s. (Fr., from Lat. primus =■ first; 
Eng. suff. -ine.) 

Bot. : The outermost sac of an ovule. 

j>rim -ing, pr. par., a,, k s. [Prime, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tlie act of 0118 who primes, as In pre- 
paring a gun or eharge for firing, &e. 

2. The act of preparing or making ready ; 
preparation. 

3. That with which anything is primed. 
“Prayer is the priming of the eouL ”— Feltham : 

Resolves, 59. 

IL Technically : 

1. Fire-arms, Ordn., & Blasting: The com- 
bustible which communicates tire to the 
charge ; a train leading to a bursting-charge. 

2. Paint. : The first layer of paint, size, or 
other material laid upou a surface which is to 
be painted or glazed. The priming of the 
gilder on wood is composed of size and whiting. 

3. Steam: The carrying over of water with 
the steam iato the cylinder. 

*1 Priming of the tides : 

Naut. : The acceleration of the tide-wave, or 
amount of shortening of the tide-day in the 
second and fourth quarters of the moon. 
Opposed to lag of the tides. 

priming horn, s. 

Blasting : The powder-horn of the miner or 
quarry man. 

prlmlng-lron, s. [Friming-wikb.] 
priming-powder, 5 . 

], Detonating powder. 

2. The train of powder connecting a fuse 
with a charge, 
priming tube, s. 

Ordn. : A tube to contain an inflammable 
composition, which occupies the vent of a gun 
whose charge is fired when the composition is 
ignited. 

priming valve, e. 

Steam: A spring valve fitted to the end of n 
cylinder, to permit the escape of water with- 
out danger to the machinery from the shock 
of the piston ngninst the incompressible fluid. 
This water collects partly from the condensa- 
tion of steam within the cylinder, but Is chiefly 
carried over from the boiler, cither ns priming 
or in a state of suspension with the steam. 

priming wire, priming iron, e. 

Ordn. : A pointed wire to prick n cartridge 
when i* is home, and clear the way for the 
priming or loose powder. A lint-headed wire 
to clear the vent of any ignited particles. 


pri-mip'-a-ra, s. (Lat. primus = first, and 
pario s= to* bring forth. ] 

Med. : A woman in her first aceouehement. 

* pri-mip’-a-rous, a. [Primipara.] Bear- 
ing young for the first time. 

• pri mlp’-l-lar, rt. ILat, primipifam, from 
primiptlus — the first centurion of a Romaa 
legion.) Pertaining to the first centurion or 
captain of the vanguard in the Roman army. 

“ A primacy, Mich »u one At tbc primtpilar cen- 
turion hod in the legion . Burrow Popes Supremacy. 

pri mit i-a (t as sh), «. [Mod. Lat.] 

(Primiti.e.) 

Paheont. : A genus of Ostraeoda (q.v.), from 
the Cambrian to the Upper Silurian. Known 
British species twenty-six. 

pri mit I-so (t as ah), s. pL ILat., from 

jrrimust= first.) 

1. The first fruits of any produce of the 
earth ; specif., the tirst years profits of a 
benefice, formerly payable to the Crown, but 
restored to the Church by Queen Anne, under 
the name of Queen Anne's Bounty. [Bounty.] 

2. Obstetrics : The waters discharged before 
the extrusion of the feetus. 

*pri-mit l-al (t as sh), a. [Lat. primitite 
= first-fruits!) Being of the first production; 
primitive, original. 

prim-1 tivc, * prim -a-tive, a. & s. [Fr. 
primitif (fern. ;>ri7?ii*uv) ( *from Lat. primitivus , 
an extension of primus — first; Sp., Port., k 
ltal. print if ii’o.] 

A. ds adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining or belonging to the beginning 
or the earliest periods; primary, original, 
primordial, primeval. 

“ The golden age of /jrfmf/iiwChiiBtlaiiiky."-— Sharpe: 
Sermons, vol. 1., ter. 1. 

2. Characterized by the manner of old times ; 
old-fashioned. 

"We abandoned our hor»e* *t a primitive ro*4-«ld« 
Inn." — Field, Jan. 3o, 1866. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geol. : The same as Primary (q.v.% 

2. Gram. ; Applied to a word in its simplest 
etymological form; not derivative; radical, 
primary : as, a primitive verb. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A primitive or primary word; opposed 
to a derivative. 

• 2. An early Christian. 

" This fervor of the ajwstles and other holy primi- 
tives."— Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 13. 

•; Primitive cures of coordinates : 

Geom. : That system of axes to which the 
points of a magnitude are first referred with 
reference to a second set or second system, 
to which they are afterwards referred, and 
which is called the new set of axes, or the new 
system. 

primitive-chord, s. 

Music: That chord, the lowest note of which 
ia of the same literal denomination us the 
fundamental bass of the barmonj. 

primitive circlo, &. In spherical pro- 
jections, the circle eut from the sphere to bo 
projected, by the primitive plane. 

primitive colours, s. pi. 

Optics: The three colours from which all 
others can l»e compounded. Dr. Brewster 
considered them to bo blue, yellow, and red ; 
but Helmholtz and Maxwell have hold that 
they are violet, green, and red, yellow being 
produced by green and red, whilst a mixture 
of pure blue and yellow does not mnko green, 
but white. Culled also Primary colours. 
Modern physicists refer these primitive!* 
merely to the colour-sensation, or mechanism 
of the retina, nnd us regards the vibration or 
wave-motion which produces any colour in 
the sped rum, consider none as more prinittivo 
or secondary than others, the sole distinction 
being in period or wave-length. (Scecthum.I 

Primitive Mothodists, s. pi. 

KrclesM. <f Church Hist.: A section of the 
Wesleyan community which arose tn NUtfl»*rd- 
shire, under the leadership of Mr. Hugh 
Bourne (171**2- ISA*)- Having held camp um U 
lugs like those oi America, he was ccnsnnsi 
for it by the Wesleyan Conference in U>07, 
and, seceding, formed a new connexion, th« 
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first class-meeting of which was held at 
Standley, in Start ord shire, ia 1810. la doctrine 
the Primitive Wethodist9 agree with the 
Wesleyans. They more freely admit laymea 
to take part in their goverament. They are 
the second in numbers of the Methodist bodies. 
Sometimes called by their opponents Ranters. 

primitive- plane, s. In spherical pro* 
jeetions, the plane upon which the projections 
are made. 

prim’-i tive-ly, adv. [Eng. primitive; dy.) 

* 1. Origiaally ; at first ; in the earliest 
times. 

" Most klugdom* were primitively erected, either 
amoug l’atnui nations . . . or a inoug Christian state*.’’ 
— Prynne ; Treachery A IHsloyalty, pt. ill. p. 117. 

*2. Priioarily; not derivatively. 

3. According to the ancient or original rule 
or practice ; in the primitive or ancient style. 

prlm -i-tive-ncss, s. [Eng. primitive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being primitive or 
original ; antiquity ; conformity to primitive 
style or practice. 

* prim-i-tiv -i-ty, s. [Eng. primit iv(e) ; • ity .] 

Primitiveuess. 

"Celebrated for more primitivity than the disinter- 
estedness of Mr. Deard."— Walpole : To Mann , in. 331. 

* prim -i-ty, s. [Eng. prim(e); -ity.) The 
state of being original ; primitiveness. 

••This primity God requires to be attributed to him. 
•elf.”— Pear ton : On the Creed, art. 1. 

prim -ly, adv. [Eng. jrrim ; -Zy.] In a prim 
or precise manner ; with primness or precise- 
ness. 

prim’-ness, s. [Eng. prim; -n<«s.] The 
quality or state of being prim or precise ; 
stiffness, preciseness, formality. 

" Primneti and affectation of style.”— Gray : Works. 
vol. iL, let 81. 

pri' mo, a. & s. [Ital.] 

A. As adjective : 

Music : First (masc.) : a9, prime basso, chief 
bass singer. [Prima.J 

B. As subst. : The master of a lodge of the 
Order of Buffaloes (proa. prV^mo). 

"pri mo-ge-ni al, ‘pri mo ge'-ni-oiia, 

a. [Lat. primiyenius.] Bom, made, or gen- 
erated first ; original, primitive, primordial, 
primigenial. 

"The primogenial light at first was diffused over the 
face of tbe un fashioned chaos.”— Glanvill ; Scepsis, ch. L 

*pri md gen'-i-tar-y,a. [Primogeniture.] 
Of or pertaioiog to 'primogeniture (q.v.). 

* pri-mo gen'-I tive, s. k a. [Lat. primus 
=flrst, and yeaifiiuts = pertaining to birth.] 
[Genitive.] 

A. As subst . ; Primogeoiture ; the rights of 
primogeniture. 

" The primogenitive and due of hlrtb." 

Shakesp. : Troitus A Cresdda, t 8. 

B, As adj. .* Of or pertaining to primo- 
geniture. 

pri-mo-gen'-i-tor, s. [Lat. primus = first, 
and genitor=a father.] The first father or 
ancestor ; a forefather. 

** If your primogenitors be not belled." — Qayton : 
Festivous Sot et. 

* pri-mo gen -i-trix,s. [Lat. prim us— first, 
and genitrix = a mother.] A first mother. 

" Fluent as that ‘affable angel' who delighted our 
primogenitrix.” — Mortimer Collins : Blacksmith A 
Scholar, lii. 202. 

pri mo-gen-l-ture, s. [O. Fr. = the being 
eldest, the title of the eldest, from Lat. primo- 
genitus — first-born : primus = first, and geni - 
fiw, pa. par. of gigno = to beget ; Sp. f Port., & 
Ital. primoyenifwro.] 

1. The state of being the eldest of children 
of thesame parents ; seniority by birth amongst 
children. 

“ He was the first-born of the Almighty, and so, by 
the title of primogeniture, heir of all tilings.''— South: 
Sertnom, voL iv. ( ser. 10. 

2. The right, system, or rule under which, 
in cases of intestacy, the eldest son of a family 
succeeds to the real estate of his father to the 
absolute exclusion of the yonnger sons and 
daughters. 

pri mo gen' i ture-ship, s. [Eng. primo- 
geniture ; -sftip.] 'The right, position, or state 
of a first-born son. 

" By the aristocratic*! law of primrygeniturethip In 
a family .”— Burke : Vindication of Rights of Man. 


pri mor di al, a. & s. [FT., from Lat. pri* 

mordmZis = original, from primordium = a be- 
ginning : primus = first, and ordiri — to begin ; 
Sp. k Port, primordial ; Ital. primordiale ,] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : First in order ; primary, 
original ; existing from the beginning, primi- 
tive. 

2. Bot. : Of or belonging to the part earliest 
developed in a plant. 

f 3. GeoL : Exhibiting the earliest indica- 
tion of life. 

B. As subst. : An origin ; a first principle 
or element. 

" The primordial* of tbe world are not mechanical, 
but apermatlcal and vital."— Mure: Divine Dialogues. 

primordial-cell, s. 

Bot. : An original cell ; a cell not enclosed 
in a firm cell-walL 

primordial- kidneys, *. pi. [Wolff- 

IAN-BODIES.] 

primordial-leaves, s. pi. 

Bot. : The first leaves produced by the 
plumule. 

prlmordial-silurian, s. 

Geol. : The Lingula flags (q.v.). (Murchison.) 

primordial-utricle or vesiele, s. 

Bot. : A protoplasmic or formative nitro- 
genous layer liaing the cell-wall. Some have 
doubted its independent existence. The term 
was first used by Mohl. 

* primordial zone, s. 

Gel.: The Cambrian rocks of Bohemia. 

(Barrande.) 

* pri-mor -di-al-ism, s. [Eng. primordial ; 
-ism.] Continuance or observance of primi-» 
tive ceremonies or the like. 

pri mor'-di-al-ly, adv. [Eng. primordial; 
-ly.] At the" beginning ; originally; under 
the first order of things. 

pri-mor'-di an, «. [Etya. doubtful.] A 

species of plum. 

* pri-mor’-di-ato, a. [Lat. primordium = 
origin.] Original ; existing from the be- 
ginning ; primordial, primitive. 

pri-mor '-di-urn (pi. pri-mor'-di-a), s. 

[Lat.] [Primordial.] A beginning, an origin, 
a first principle. 

" Writers like Sir. Qreen find consolation In tbe 
thought that In the primordia of our English Con. 
stitution kings were elective.”— Ettglish Studies, p. 72. 

* prim os'-i-ty, s. [Eng. prim; -osity .) Prim- 
ness. (Memoirs of Lady H. Stanhope.) 

primp, v.t. k i. [Prob. a variant of prink 
(q.v.), or from prim (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To deck one’s self out in a prini 
or affected manner. 

B. Intrans . ; To be prim, formal, or affected. 
(Scotch.) 

primp'-it, a. [Primp.] Stiflly or primly 
dressed ; stiff, formal, prim. 

prim -print, s. [Etym. donbtfnl.] A name 
sometimes given to the Privet (q.v.). 

" That great bushy plant, usually termed privet or 
pr imprint . " — Topsell ; Hist, of Serpents, p. 103. 

prim -rose, * prime-rose, * pryme-rose, 

s. & n. [A corrupt, (due to popular etymology) 
of Mid. Eng. primerole — a primrose, from 
Low Lat. * primerula , from Lat. primula = a 
primrose, from primus = first ; Sp. primula.) 

A. As substantive : 

Bot. : Primula vulgaris. The leaves and 
umbels are suhsessile, the former ovate, 
oblong, crenate, toothed, wrinkled ; the scape 
umbellate, sessile or stalked ; the calyx 
tubular, somewhat inflateil, the teeth very 
acute ; the corolla pale yellow. Common in 
copses, pastures, hedgebanks, and woods, or 
by the side of streams. Its rootstock is emetic. 
[CEnothera, Polyanthus.] The Peerless 
Primrose is Narcisstts bijlorus. 

B. As adjective ; 

1. Of or pertaining to a primrose ; of the 
colour of a primrose ; of a pale yellow eolour. 

2. Covered with, or abounding in, primroses. 

* 3. Gay as with flowers ; flowery. 

" The primrote way to th' everlasting bonfire.*— 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iL 3. 


Primrose-day, s. The anniversary 6t 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield, April 19 
(1SS1). Every memher uf the Primrose League 
(q.v.) must wear a bunch of primroses on 
that day in token of sympathy with, and 
support of, the objects of the League. 

Primrose-league, s. A leagne having 
for its objects “the maintenance of religion, of 
the estates of the realm, and of the Imperial 
ascendency of the British Empire.'* It works 
by means of “habitations," of which there 
are now (18S6) 1,200 in the United Kingdom, 
India, Africa, and the British possessions 
generally. Its members are divided into 
knights, dames, and associates, hy far the 
greater part belonging to the latter class. Its 
head-quarters are at St. Margaret’s Offices, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. It rendered 
the Conservative party great assistance in 
the general election of 1885. 

* prim-ro^ed, a. [Eng. primros(e); -ed.] 
Covered or adorned with primroses. 

" A zig-zag. up-and-down primroted by-path."— 
Savage ; Reuben MedlicotC, hk. i., ch. L 

prlm-U-la, s. [Fern, of Lat. primulus = the 
first, dimin. of primus = the first, from the 
early period of the year at which the primrose 
flowers.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Primnlace® 
(q.v.). Calyx tubular or campanulate, herba- 
ceous; corolla salver-shaped, limb spreading. 
The species are all herbaceous perennials, 
nearly all of them natives of Europe and 
Northern Asia. Some are found in mountain 
regions, while others are among the finest of 
grove and meadow wild flowers. They hava 
been cultivated as garden flowers from a very 
early period. Among them are euch favorite 
flow ers as the Common Primrose (P. n dgaris), 
the Cowslip (P. ren's), the Bird’s-eye Primrose 
(P. farinosa), &c. The last named is a rare 
flower in the United States. In the Western 
States are aeveral epecies, P. pamji, with large 
purple flowers, growing on the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

prim-u-la- 9 e-»,s.pZ. [Moa. L&t. primula); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. euff. -aauz.] 

Bot. : Primworts ; an order of Perigynon# 
Exogens, alliance Cortusales. Herbs, generally 
with radical exstipnlate leaves. Flowers on 
radical scapes or umbels, or in the axil of the 
leaves. Calyx five-, rsrely four-cleft, inferior 
orhalfsupcrior ; corolla monopetalous, regular, 
five-, four-, or six-cleft. Stamens equal in 
number to the divisions of the petals, and 
opposite to them. Ovary oae-celled; style 
one, stigma capitate. Capsule with a central 
placenta, seeds many, peltate. Chiefly from 
the north temperate zone. Tril>es, Primul* 
idae, Anagallidae, Hottonidae, and Samolidse. 
Known genera twenty-nine, species 215 (Limf- 
ley). Genera eighteen, epeciee about 200 (Sir 
J. Hooker). 

pri mu-li-dbe, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. primula); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot. : The typical tribe or family of Primn* 
lace® (q.v.). Ovary superior, capsuls valvular. 
British genera, Primula, Lysimachia, Trieota- 
lis, aud GLaux. 

prim -u Hn, s. [Mod. Lat. primul(a); -in 

{ Ghem .).] 

Chem. : A crystal lizable substance obtained 
from the root of the cowslip, (b aft*.) 

pri-mum mob-i lo, s. [Lat. = the first 

mover.] 

Astron. ; In the Ptolemaic system, an 
imaginary sphere believed to revolve from 
east to west in twenty-four hours, carrying 
with it the fixed stars and the planets. 

pr T-m us, s. [Lat. = first.] The first in dig- 
nity amongst the bishops of tbe Scottish 
Episcopal Church. He is chosen by the other 
bishops, at whoso meetings he presides, but 
the position does not carry with it any metro- 
politan jurisdiction. 

prim-wort, s. [Lat. prim(ula) t and Eng, 
icorf.] 

Bot. (PL): Lindley’s name for the order 
Pri mu lace®. 

* prun'-y, a. [Prime, a.] Being in its prime; 
flourishing, blooming. 

M A violet m the youth of primy nature. " 

Shakesp. : Samlet, i. 3. 
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prin, 3. (Gael.] A pio. (Scotch.) 

"Awtel, my doo. tho cat’* no* prin the w*ur."— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxxxL 

* prin, a. [Apj«rently the same word as prim 
(q.v.).] Prim, neat. 

** H* look* a* gaunt and prin." Fletcher: Potm*, p. 140. 

prin 9 e, * prynco, s. (Ft. prince, from Lat. 
principem, aecus. of princeps = (a.) taking the 
first place ; (s.) a principal person ; primus = 
first, ami capio = to take; Sp. t Port., & Ital. 
principe ; Ger. prins ; Dut. A Svv. prins ; Dan. 
prinds, prins.] 

1. Cue who holds the first, or chief place, 
or rank ; a sovereign ; the ruler of a country 
or state (originally applied to either sex). 

’•The gTeatcat prince tknt baa ever ruled England.* 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. II. 

2. The ruler or sovereign of a state or terri- 
tory which he holds of a superior, to whom he 
owes certain services. 

3. The son of a sovereign, or the issue of a 
royal family : as. The princes of the blood. 
In heraldic language, the title of prince 
belongs to dnkes, 
marquises, and earls 
of Great Britain, but 
Jo ordinary uss it ia 
confined to members 
of the royal family. 

The only case in 
which it is a terri- 
torial title is that of 
the Prince of Wales, 
the official title of 
the heir-apparent to 
the throne. On the 
Continent the title of prince is borne by mem- 
bers of families of very high rank, though not 
immediately connected with any royal house. 

4. The head or chief of any body of men ; 
one who is at the head of any class or profes- 
sion, or who is pre-emineot io anything : as, 
a merchant prince. 

H (1) Prince Albert's Lyredtinl ; 

Ornith.: Mcnura albert i. (Lyre-bird.] 

(2) Prince Alfred’s Deer: 

Zool. : Rusa alfredi, about the size of a 
Fallow-deer, first described by Dr. Scluter, 
from a specimen brought by the Puke of 
Edinburgh from the Philippine Islands in 
1870. The body is heavy, with short legs ; 
<Ieh chocolate above, with pale yellow spots, 
pale yellow beneath. 

* (3) Prince of the Senate : 

Roman Antiq.: The person first called in the 
roll of the Senators. He was always of con- 
sular and censoriau rank. 

• prineo-royal, s. The eldest soo of a 
sovereign. 

U Princes of the Blood Royal : 

Law : The younger children of the sovereign, 
and other branches of the royal family, who 
are not in the immediate line of succession. 

Prince Rupert’s drops, s. pi. Drops 
of melted glass consolidated by falling into 
water. If a fragment be broken otf the thin 
end, they Hy to pieces with explosive force. 

prince's feather, s. 

Hot. : (1) ylmnmnf/iuj hypochojulriacus , (2) 
Polygonum orientate . (American.) 

prince’s metal, s. A jeweller’s alloy of 
copper, 72; zinc, 28. Said to have been In- 
vented by Prince Hu pert, whence Its name. 

prince’s pine, s. 

Bot.: Chimaphilaumbcllata. (CaiMAroiLA.] 
prinoe’s wood, s. (PniNCEwoon.] 

* prin 90 , v.L [Prince, s.J To piny or net 
the princo ; to assume stato. (Shakcsp. : Cym - 
beline, ill. 3.) 

* prfa^e'-age (ago as ig), s. (Eng. prince ; 
-age.\ The body of princes; princes collec- 
tively. 

* prln9e'-dom, * princo dome, s. (Eng. 
prince; • dom .] The Jurisdiction, rank, or 
8stal6 of a prince. 

“Tho rremier princedom of Uindo»t*n."— Daily 
Telegraph, N*t. 24, l»a&. 

•prfci9e’ hood, * prlnco-hedo, * princo- 
hodo, 8. The dignity, rank, or position of a 
prince ; princely rnnk, sovereignty. 

•’The fnllh of hy* body, mid word* of hi* prince- 
Xod*.~ — Hall : Henry VI. (an. 4). 


Prl^e'-dte, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist . (PL): The sect into which the 
movement of the Lampeter Brethren deve- 
loped. It was founded about 1S40 by the 
Rev. Henry Jamea Prince, a clergyman of the 
extreme Evangelical school, who asserted that 
the Holy Ghost was incarnate in him, ami 
that the Gospel dispensation was thereby 
superseded. Prince first held the curacy of 
Charliiich, near Bridgewater, nnd his rector, 
the Rev. Samuel Sturky, was closely associ- 
ated with the sect, and the members were 
sometimes called, after him, Slurkyites. 
Means to establish a community at Spaxtou, 
near Chari inch, with ITince at its head, were 
obtained by “leading captive silly women;” 
and the nature of the community is sufli- 
ciently indicated by its name— The Agape- 
mone (q.v.). “The principle on which the sect 
was ultimately consolidated was that Jesus 
having suffered to redeem the spirit only, and 
left the flesh alienated from God, Prince took 
npou himself new flesh to redeem the flesh, 
and whosoever believes on him will not die, 
but will henceforth be without sickness or 
pain." (Blunt; cf. Dixon: Spirit. H'ues (ed. 
JSCS), i. 318-31.) 

* pru^e-km, s. (Eng. prince; dim. suff. 
•Mu.] A little prince, a princeliug. 

“The princekitu of private life ."— Thackeray : A’<w- 
com***, ch. liii. 

* prm9©'-lcss, a. [Eog. prince; dess.] With- 
out a prince. 

“This country 1 b prince! cm, 1 mean, affords no royal 
nativities ."— Fuller : Worthies, U. 242. 

* prin90-lct, s. (Eng. prince; diin. sufl\ -fcf.] 
A petty prince, a princeling. 

"German pr»»icc/ef* might sell tbeir country.'*— 
C. Kingtlry : Alton Locke , eh. xxxll. 

prin9e' like, a. &. ailv. (Eng. prince ; dike.] 

A. .4s ndj. : Becoming or befitting s prince, 
princely. 

“The wreug* lie did me 
Were nothing princvlikc." 

shaketp. : Cymbeline, r. 6. 

B, As cutv . : Like a prince. 

" 1 euer set my futeatepp* fre, 

Princelike where none liml gone." 

/Irani.* Horace; Ep. to Miecena*. 

pri^o'-li ness, s. [Eng. princely; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being princely. 

* prin90 , -Ung > s. [Eng. prince; dim. suff. 
ding.] 

1. A petty prince. 

“Great Powers will replace princeling*. —Daily 
Telegraph, Get. 17. 18SS. 

2. A young prince. 

"Addressed ... to a clever princeling."— Scoones: 
Four Cent uriei of Englitlt Letter*, p. 43. 

pruujc’ ly, * prinoe-Iyo, a. A adv. (Eng. 

prince; dy . J 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Of or pertaining to a prince. 

" Princely office." Shukap. : Pape of Lucrecc, 628. 

2. Having the appearance of or resembling a 
prince, or one of noble birth ; stately, dignified. 

3. Having the rank or position of a prince ; 
royal, noble. (Dryden : Virgil ; sKncia. i. 970.) 

4. Becoming or befitting a prince; royal, 
grand, noble, august, magnificent. 

“ Dame* and chief* of princely jwrt.’ 

Hyron ; M>ueppa, Ir. 

5. lligh-minded, noble ; acting like a prince. 

“ He wo* most princely Shake*;*. : Henry I'///., Iv. 2. 

G. Consisting of princes or persons of noble 
birth. 

“Take that, ere yet thou nult this princely throng." 

Pope: Homer; Odyucy xvif 646. 

* B. As adv. : In a ]trincoly manner; like a 
prince, as becomes n prince. 

“My iy>]>ctito w*» not princely got." — Shake tp . : 

prin' 9 csb, * prin ccs sa, * prin cease, s. 

i IV. princesst ; Sp. princesa; Port, prince m ; 
Ital. principe-' 1 -'* 1 .] 

* 1. A female sovereign; a woman having 
sovereign power or the rank of a prince. 

2. The daughter of a sovereign ; a female 
member of a royal family. 

3. The wife of a prince : as, the Princess of 
Wales. 

princess- royal, s. The eldest dnughter 
of a sovereign. 

“The prince** royat, or cldc»t daughter of the king." 
— fit ackt tone ; Comment., bk. I., ch. 4. 


•princess ly, a. (Eng. princess; dy.) 
Princess- like ; having the raok of a princess. 

"Tu eugnge her to her princeuly daughter."— 
JtichanUon , Clariua, L 22L 

t prin9© bliip, s. [Eng. prince; -sh ip.] The 
state, condition, or individuality of a prince. 

“ Your prinrcihip will keep them Jcalomdy Inside 
your Iron paloev*.*— Daily .Vnri, March 3, 1S-S6, il 6. 

prin9©‘ wood, s. [Eng. prince , and wood.) 

Bot. Ac. : A light-brown West Indian wood 
furnished by Cordia gnxt^anlhoules and 
llamelia I'entricosa. (Treas. of Bot.) 

’ prin' 91 fled, a. (Eng. prince, and Lab 
Jjo = to become.] Imitating a prince; done 
in imitation of a prioce ; fantastically dignified. 
(Thackeray.) 

prin 91-pal, * prin-ei-pall, • prin cy- 
pal, 'pryn cy-pall, a. fi s. []•>. principal, 
Iron* Lat. principalis, from princeps, genit. 
principle = chief, a chief ; Sp. <fc Port princi- 
pal ; Ital. principle.] [Prince, s.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Chief ; highest or first In rank, authority, 
importance, influence, or degree; main, essen- 
tial, most important : as, the principal men 
in a city, the principal productions of a 
country ,*&c. 

* 2. Of or pertaining to a prince ; princely. 
(Spenser.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. A chief or head ; a chief party ; one who 
takes the lead or principal part in anything. 

2. A president or governor ; one who is 
chief in authority, us the head of a college, 
university, or other institution ; the head of a 
linn, &c. 

* 3. The principal or main point. 

“Nethelesa let curry diligent redcr knows hyinsclfo 
ndche to hon« profited. If lie hut tho chief />Hm.-t/*j/f* 
vnderatand. Joye : Krpot. Daniel. ( Arg.) 

* 4. One of the turrets or pimmcles of wax- 
work nnd tapers with widen the posts and 
centre of a hearse were formerly crowned. 

* 5. An heirloom ; sometimes the mortuary, 
the principal or best horse led before the 
corpse of the deceased. 

" Abo that my hc^t hone ohall he my principal.*— 
Tcit amenta Vctusta, p. 75. 

* ti. (PL) First feathers of a bird. 

“A birde whoso principal* hr iriirce growue out," 
— Spatter: Kpu. to Mauler Harvey. 

II. Technically : 

1. Carp.; An important timber io a frame. 

2. Comm. : A sum of money employed to 
produce n profit or revenue, periodically pay- 
able over a length of time under the name of 
interest. 

3. Fine Arte; The chief circumstance in a 
work of art, to which the rest nre to bo 
subordinate. 

4. Law : 

(1) The actual or absolute perpetrator of a 
crime, or an abettor. 

" A man may be principal In an offence In two de- 
grceo. A »irinci/>af In the Unit degree 1* he that I* tho 
actor, or absolute perpetrator of tho ertino ; and. hi the 
second degree, be Is who Is present, aiding and slot- 
ting the fact to he done. Which presence lieed not 
always be au actual Immediate standing by. eilhln 
sight or hearing of the fact; but there may be also a 
constructive presence, as when one commit* a robbery 
or murder, and another keep* watch or guard at i*>nin 
convenient distance. In high treason there arc u<» 
accessories, but all are prmci/vi;*."— Illackttont : 
(•omwoif., hk. Iv., cli. 8. 

(2) One who employs another to act for or 
under him, the person so employed being 
termed an agent. 

(3) A person for whom another becomes 
surety ; one who is liable for a debt In the 
first instance, 

5. Music: 

(1) The subject of a fugue. 

(2) In an organ the chief open metal stop, 
0118 octave higher in pitch than the nj*en 
diapason. On the manual four feet, on the 
pedal eight feet in length. 

prin ei pal-ax Is, s. 

(!eom. : Tho imyor axIr. [Axis.] 

principal braoo, s. 

Carp. : A brace limnedinbdy under, or par- 
allel to, the principal miters, assisting with 
the princli>nlsi to HUpport the roof timbers. 

principal eliallcngo, s. (Ciiai.lknoii, 


boil, b<Sj^ ; poilt, ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9U11, hon^h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; expoct, Xenophon, o^clst, l hg, 
-•ian, -tlan = shan. -tlon, sion — shun; -tion, -jion - xhan. -clous, -tlous, slous - shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = bpl, d^L 
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principal-plane, s. 

Geom. : In spherical projections, the plane 
upon which the projection of the different 
circles of the sphere are projected, 
principal-point, s. 

Perspective: The projection of the point of 
Bight upon the perspective plane. It is the 
game as the centre ot the picture. 

principal-post, s. 

Carj\ : The comer-post of a timber-framed 
bouse. 

principal rafter, s. 

Carp.: A rafter supporting the purlins and 
ordinary rafters. 

prineipal-ray, s. 

Perspective: The ray drawn through the 
point of sight, perpendicular to the perspective 
plane. 

principal-section, s. 

Crystall. : A plane passing through the 
Optical axis of a crystal. 

principal subject or theme, s. 

Music : One of the chief subjects of a move- 
ment in sonata form, as opposed to a sub- 
ordinate theme. 

prin ci pal ! ty, * prin - ei - pal -1- tee, 
*prin ei pal 1 tie, *prin-ei-pal-te, s. 

[Fr. principalite, from Lat. principalitatem , 
accus. of principalitas = excellence, from 
principalis = principal (q.v.); Sp. principal i- 
dad ; ltal. principalita.] 

* 1. Sovereignty ; supreme power. 

" The guuernementand principahtie of tbecountrey 
of So».v — /trend* : Quintus Curtiiu, foL 109. 

*2. One invested with supreme power; a 
sovereign, a prince. 

“ Yet let her be a principality. 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona. iL 4. 

3. The territory or jurisdiction of a prince. 

“ His principality, left without a head, was divided 
against itself."— Macaul ay : Hut. Eng., ch. xili. 

h Applied specif, to Wales, as giving the 
title of Priuce to the heir apparent to the 
throne of England. 

* 4. Royal state or condition. 

" Yonr principalities shall come down, even the 
crown of your glory." — Jeremiah nil. 18. 

* 5. Superiority, predominance. 

"The prerogative and principality, above everything 
else." — Jer. Taylor: Worthy Communicant. 

prin -91-pal-ly, * prin ei -pal -lye, adv. 
[Eng. priiicii>al ; -ly . J In the principal or 
chief place or degree ; chiefly, mainly ; above 
all ; more than all else. 

• prin' - 91 - pal - ness, s. [Eng. principal ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being principal 
or chief. 

• prm’-^l-pate, 5. [Lat. principals, from 
princeps, genit. principis = a prince (q. v.) ; Fr. 
principal ; Sp. & Port, principado; ltal. priii- 
diKtto.] 

1. Sovereignty ; supreme power. 

M This mao heldelonge the principal* of Brytayoe." 
— Fabyan : Chronicle, vol. L. ch. xiv. 

2. A principality, an authority, a power. 

** Principatet and powers,"— Fox : J lartyrs. p. 1,609. 

prin-9ip l-a, s. pi. [Lat., pi. of principium 
= a beginning.] First principles ; elements ; 
specif., the abbreviated title of Newton's 
“ Philosophic Naturalia Principia Mathema- 
tic*." 

• prin-^ip'-l-al, a. [Lat. principialis, from 
princeps — a priuce (q.v.).] Original, initial, 
elementary. 

• prin-^ip'-i-ant, a. [Lat. principium = a 
beginning.] Pertaining or relating to princi- 
ples or beginnings. 

"Those princljriaiif foundations of knowledge are 
themselves ouknown."- Qlanrill : Vanity of Dogmatic 
ing, ch. iv. 

• prin -^ip'-l -ate, v.t. [Lat. j>rin<npitm = a 
beginning.] To begin, to initiate. 

“ It Imports the things or effects principiatrd or 
effected by the intelligent active principle ’ — Halo: 
Orig . of Mankind. 

• prin - 91P - 1 -a' - tion, s. [Principiate.] 

Analysis into constituent or elemental parts. 

"The third is the separating of any metal into its 
original or materia prima, or element, or call them 
w bat you wilt; which work we call principiation."— 
Bacon : Phyiiological Remarks. . 


* prill -9ip'-i-9ide, s. [Lat. princeps , genit. 
principis — a priuce, and ccedo (in comp, -cido) 
= to kill.] A murderer of a prince. 

0 The chance9 of immediate escape for a princi picul* 
must be taken as very small."— St. James's Gazette, 
July 18. 168L 

prin -91-ple, s. [Fr. principe = a principle, 
a maxim, a beginning, from Lat. principium 
= a beginning, from princeps — chief. For the 
added l cf. syllable; Sp. A. ltal. principio.] 
[Prince, s .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A beginning. ( Spenser : F. Q., V. xi. 2.) 

2. That from which anything proceeds ; a 
source or origin ; an element ; a constituent 
part ; a primordial substance. 

M That one first principle must be." 

Dryden. ( Todd . ) 

3. An original cause ; an operative cause. 

" A vital or directive principle seemeth to be assist- 
ant to the corporeal."— Grew : Cotmologia Sacra. 

4. An original faculty or endowment of the 
mind. 

5. A general truth ; a fundamental truth or 
tenet ; a comprehensive law or doctrine from 
which others are derived, or on which others 
are founded ; an elementary proposition ; a 
maxim, axiom, or postulate. 

M He who fixes upon false principle s treads upon in- 
firm ground." — South : Sermons, voL iL. ser. L 

6. A tenet ; a settled rule of action ; that 
which is believed or held, whether true or not, 
and which serves as a rule of action or the 
basis of a system ; a governing law of couduct. 

** He firmly adhered through all vicissitudes to his 
principles." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vli. 

7. A right rule of conduct ; upriglituess : 
as, a man of principle. 

8. Ground of couduct ; motive. 

"There would be but small improvements in the 
world, were there not some common principle of ac- 
tion, working equally with men."— Addison. (Todd.) 

* IL Che m. : A name formerly given to cer- 
tain proximate compouuds of organic bodies : 
as, bitter principle. [Proximate-principle.] 

* prxn -91-ple, v.t. [Principle, s .] 

1. To establish or fix in certain principles ; 
to impress with aoy tenet, good or ill. 

" Principled by these new philosophers."— Cud wort h: 
IntelL System, p. 3s L 

2. To establish firmly in the mind. 

"The promiscuous reading of the Bible is far from 
being of any advantage to children, either for the 
perfecting their reading, or principle tig their religion." 
— Locke: On Education. 

prm-91-pled (le as el), a. [Eng. principle ; 
-«f.] Impressed with certain principles or 
tenets ; holding or based-on certain principles. 

"A parliament, so principled, will sink 
All antient schools of empire in disgrace." 

Young : On Public Affairs. 

* princk, v.t. [Prink.] 

* prin-coek, * prin’-cox, s. A a. [A cor- 
rupt. of Eng. prim and cock , or, according to 
the Rev. A. S. Palmer, a corrupt, of Lat. 
prcecox = precocious (q.v.).] 

A. As siibst. : A coxcomb ; a conceited 

person ; a pert young rogue. ( Shakesp . : 

Romeo £ Juliet, i. 5.) 

B. ^4s adj. : Conceited, pert. 

" Naught reek I of thy threats, tbon princox boy.’ 
Tylney ()) : Locriue, ii. 4. 

pringT' le-a, s. [Named after Sir John Pringle 
(1707-1782), physician, and President of the 
Royal Society.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cruciferous plants, family 
Alyssid®. Pringlea anti scorbutica is the Ker- 
guelen’s Land Cabbage. Boiled, it was found 
a most efficient antiscorbutic in the voyage 
of the Erebus and Terror. 

pri'-ni-a, s. [Javanese prinya, the name of 
the typical species.] 

Ornith . : A genus of Sylviid®, sub-family 
Drymoecinre, with eleven species, from the 
Oriental region. (Tristram.) Bill rather long, 
much compressed, entire ; feet large, strong. 

prink, * princk, v.i. A t. [The same word 
as prank, s. (q.v.); cf. Low Gcr. prunten-= to 
make a show, prunk = show, display ; Ger., 
Dan., A Sw. prunk— show; Ger. prangen — 
to make a show- ; Dau. prange.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To dress for show ; to prank. 

"She was every day longer thinking In the glass 
than you was ."— Jane Collier: Art cf Tormenting. 

2. To strut ; to put on fine airs. 


B. Trans. : To prauk or dress up ; to adorn 
fantastically. 

" Just A^op‘« crow, prink'd op Id borrow'd feather*." 

Tomkis: Albumazar iL 6. 

prink -er, s. [Eng. prink; - er .] Oue who 
prinks ; one who dresses for ahow. 

pri -nos, s. [Gr. trpiVos (prinos) =1 the ever- 
green oak.] 

Bot. : Winterberry ; a genus of Aquifoliaceae. 
Low shrubs, with alternate leaves, rotate ; a 
six-parted corolla, six stamens, one style and 
stigma, and a berry with six atones. Prinos 
glabra , an evergreen bush from North America, 
is used as a substitute for tea. The bitter bark 
of P. verticillatus lias been given in fever and 
used as a lotion in gangrene. The berries are 
tonic and emetic. 

prin-sep'-l-a, s. [Named after James Prinaep, 
a former secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cbrysobalanaceae. An oil 
expressed from the seeds of Prinsepia utilis, a 
deciduous, thorny, Himalayan shrub, is used 
for food, for burning, as a rubefacient, and as 
an application in rheumatism, Ac. 

print, # preent, * preente, * prent, 

* printe, * prynt, v.t. A i. [0. DuL 

printen , pren/en.] [Print, j.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* L To mark by pressing ; to impress. 

** On his fiery steed betimes he rode. 

That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod." 

Dryden. | Todd .) 

* 2. To impress anything, so as to leave ita 
mark or form. 

" Printing their hoofs In the earth. ” 

Shakesp. : Henry V. (Prol.J 

3. To take an impression of ; to form by 
impression ; to stamp. 

" Vpou his hreat-plate he beholds a dint, 

W hich In that field young Edward's sword dLl 
print.' Beaumont : Bosworth Field. 

4. In the same sense as II. 3. 

* o. To fix deeply or imprint in the mind ; 
to implant, to instil. 

” How aoone a loke will print a thought that nevs* 
may wmove." Surrey: Fraillie of Beaut it* 

IL Technically: 

L Fabric: To stamp or impress with 
coloured figures or patterns ; to stamp or 
impress figured patterns on. 

2. Photog. : To ohtain a positive picture 
from, by the exposure of sensitized paper 
beneath a negative to the sun's rays. 

3. Print. : To form or copy by pressure, as 
from an inked stereotyped plate, a form of 
movable types, engraved steel or copper plates, 
lithographic atones, &c. [Printino.] 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To practise or use the art of typography 
or priuting. 

2. To publish books ; to rush into print. 

"He shall not begin to print till 1 have a thousand 
guineas for him."— Thackeray : English Humourists ; 

Swift. 

3. To come out in the process of printing : 
as, A negative prints well or badly. 

print ( 1 ), * preente, * prente, * preynt, 

* preynte, * printe, * prynt, s. [Formed, 
by loss of the first syllable, from Fr. em- 
preinte = a stamp, a print ; prop. fern, of em- 
preint, pa. par. of empreindre = to print, to 
stamp, from Lat. imprimo = to impress : m- 
(m-)=on, and premo— to press ; O. Dut. prinfi] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A mark or form made by impression ; a 
line, figure, character, or mark made by the 
impressing of one thing ou another. 

•' The print of a foot in the aand can only prove, 
when considered alone, that there was some figure 
adapted to it, by which it was produced."— Hume : On 
the Understanding , §11. 

2. Hence, fig., a mark, impression, cha- 
racter, or stamp of any kind. 

" If God would promise me to raize the printsoi tlm* 
Caru'd in my bosome." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad tx. 

3. That which by pressure impresses ita 
form on anything : as, a print for butter. 

4. Printed letters ; the impressions of types 
generally, considered in relation to form, 
size, &c. : as, large print , small print, Ac. 

5. The state or condition of being priuted, 
published, or issued from the press. 

" A clever speech which he made against the plaoa. 
men stole into print and was widely circulated."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplt work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, qmlte, cut, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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6, Tliat which is printed; that which is 
produced by the act or process of prioting. 

(J) The representation of anything produced 
by impression ; specif., an engraving pro- 
duced from wood, atone, steel, or copper plate. 

(2) A printed puulication ; espec. a news- 
paper or other periodical. 

(3) A plaster cast of a flat ornament, or a 
plaster ornament formed from a mould. 

II. Technically: 

1. Fabric: A cotton doth printed ; calico. 

2. Foundry: 

(1) A projection on a pattern which leaves 
4 space in the sand for the purpose of sup- 
porting a core in its right position and place. 

(2) A mould atink in metal from which an 
Impression ia taken by swaging ; a boss, a 
•wage. 

3. Photog . : A positive picture. 

If 1. I a print : 

(1) Lit.: In a printed form; Issued from 
tha uress ; published. 

" I lore & ballad in print,” — Shakesp. .* Winter’s 
Tale, It. 4. 

* (2) Fig. : io a formal manner ; with exact- 
ness ; in a precise manner. 

"To h*ve hU m*ld lay all things in print, and tnck 
him In wirm."-toc*«. 

2. To rush into print : To be over-hasty in 
pnblishing one's thoughts. 

print-field, s. An establishment for 
printing and blocking cottons, Ac. 

print-room, % A room where a collec- 
tion of prints or engravings is kept. 

print-seller, s. One who deals io prints 
or engravings. 

"William Fnlthome . . . wm bred nnder P«Ake. 
painter and prltit-tellcr."— Walpole : Anted, of Paint- 
ing, voL v. 

print-works, s. An establishment where 
machine or block printing is carried oo ; a 
place for printing calicoes. 

{.Tint (2), «. [A shortened form of pnmprfnf 
(q.v.).J The privet. 

print'-a ble, a. j Eng. print, v. ; •able.] Ca- 
pable of being printed ; fit or suitable to be 
printed. {Carlyle.) 

print ed, pa. par. or a. (Print, v.) 

printed carpet, a. A carpet dyed or 
printed in colours. 

printed-goods, s. pi. Printed or figured 
calicoes. 

printed-ware, s. 

Pottery: Porcelain, queen’s ware, Ac., orna- 
mented with printed figures or patterns ; this 
is usually dona previous to glazing the ware. 

print'-er, «. (Eng. print, v. ; -er.] One who 
prints books, pamphlets, Ac. ; one who prints 
cloth ; as, a calico printer; oue who takes im- 
pressions from engraved plates, stooe, Ac. : 
as, a lithographic printer. 

printer’s devil, s. The ue west appren- 
tice lad in a printing oilice. 

printer’s gauge, s. 

1 . A rule or rcglct cut to the length of a page, 
so that all pages may bo made of uniform 
length. 

2. A piece of cardboard or metal of proper 
size to regulate the distance between pages in 
Imposing a form. 

printer’s ink, «. (Printing-ink. J 

print'-er-y, «. (Eng. print; -try.] An esta- 
blishment lor printing cottons, Ac. ; a print- 
ing-office. 

print ing, pr. pur., o„ A s. (Pnirtr, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. cC particip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. The act, process, or practice of Impressing 
letters, characters, or figures on paper, cloth, 
or other material ; the business of a printer ; 
typography. There are several brunches of 
the art, as, the printing of liooks, Ac., by 
means of movable types ; the printing of en- 
graved steel or copper plates (Enokavino); 
the taking Impressions from stone [Lftho- 
or Aril v], and the printing of figured patterns 
on fabrics [Calico-printino]. Letterpress- 

J irinting, or the method of taking impressions 
roiu type or letters, mid other cnaructers cut 


or cast in relief upon separate pieces of metal, 
is the most important branch of printing. 
Printing in its earliest form consisted in taking 
impressioos from eograved blocks. [Block- 
books, BLocK-pniNTi so.] The use of separate 
typos was invented by Guttenberg, of Muntz, 
about the year a. d. 1450. In company with 
Faust and others lie printed several works 
with wooden types and wooden blocks. These 
were the Alexandri Galli Doctri nale and Petri 
Hispani Tractates in 1412, and subsequently 
the Tabula Alphabetica , Catholicon, Donati 
Grammatica, and the Con/esdonalia, between 
the years 1444 and 1450. In the years 1450-55, 
the Bible of 637 leaves was printed by Gut- 
tenberg and Faust with cut metal types. 
Guttenberg died in 1468, in high honour for 
his genius and perseverance. Fausl, after 
dissolving partnership (1455) with Guttenberg, 
became allied with JSchoeflfer ; and they pub- 
lished in 1457 the Cortex Psalmorum with 
metallic types— the moat aoeient book with a 
date and inscription. Cast metallic types 
were invented by Schoefler in 1459. As first 
practised In Europe the sheets were printed 
on one side only, and the backs of the pages 
pasted together. The art of printing was in- 
troduced into France in 1469; Italy, 1465 ; 
Spain, 1477, and England (by Caxtou) in 1474. 
lu letterpress printing the impressions are 
taken directly from the surface of the types, 
or from stereotyped plates (Stereotype) by 
superficial pressure, as in the hand printing- 
press, or by cylindrical pressure, as in the 
steam printing-machine, or by the action of a 
roller, as in the copper plate press. The ink 
or pigment employed is laid upon the surface 
of the type with a printer's roller. Printing 
ia divided into two departments, composition 
and press-work. (See these words.) In print- 
ing for the blind the letters or characters are 
impressed in relief on stout paper or cardboard 
without the use of ink. 

2. Photog. : The process of obtaining proofs 
from negatives. [Autotype, Photocoi.lo- 

TYPE, PlATINOTYPE, POWDER- PROCESS, SILVER- 
PRINTINO, STANNOTYPE, WOODBURYTYPE.) 

printing-body, s. 

Pottery : A piece of ware prepared for being 
printed. 

printing-frame, s. 

1. Print. : [Fhame, $., IL 8]. 

2. Photog. : A frame for holding sensitive 
material in contact with a negative during 
exposure to light, for the purpose of obtaining 
proofs. It is usually of wood, glazed with 
plate glass, and having a movable back, which 
is divided and hinged to admit of one half 
of the print being occasionally raised that its 
progress may be watched. 

t printlng-houso, s. A printing-office. 

" He there found employment In the printing -Home 
of Welchel*." — O. II. Lewes : Butory of Philosophy, 1L 
102 . 

printing-ink, s. The Ink used by 
printers. Generally it is a compound of lin* 
aeed-oil and lamp or ivory black. 

printing-machine, s. A machine for 
taking impressions on paper from type, elec- 
trotype, or stereotype forma, ateel or copper 
platea, lithographic atones, Ac. It, is moved 
by iiand, or by steam, or other power. The im- 
pression from the forms is generally effected 
by eyliudrical pressure. Letterpress printing 
machines are of three kinds : (1) Single cylin- 
der, by which the sheet of paper is printed on 
one aide only ; (2) Perfecting, which prints 
both sides of the sheet at one operation ; and 

(3) Platon, which prints one side of the sheet 
by fiat, instead of cylindrical, pressure. There 
are also various kinds of Hotary machines used 
for printing newspapers, into which the paper 
is drawn from reels, instead of being fed by 
aingle sheets. The Hint cylinder printing- 
machine was patented by W. Nicholson in 
1790. lu I8M the London Times was for the 
first tiino primed l*y machinery, at tho rate of 
1,100 copies per hour, by a machine invented 
by Konig. Of tho later presses, the must cele- 
brated is that invented by line, of New York, 
which has been successively improved, ami 
remains to-day the fastest ft ml most satisfactory 
press made. Tho best of these machines print 
four to six page papers nt tho extraordinary 
speed of 4m, 000 impressions per hour. In 
this country It is termed a printing press. 

printing office, t. A house or esta- 
blishment where printing is executed ; a 
printlng-houso. 


printing-paper, s. Taper used to 
•noting books, p ipers, Ac., aa distinguished 
rom writing-paper, wrapping-paper, Ac. 
[Paper.] 

printing press, *. A press or machine 
for the priotmg of books, Ac. The ftrat 
printing-press was a common acrew-press with 
a bed, standards, a beam, a acrew, and a mov- 
able platen. A contrivance for running the 
forme in and out was afterwards added, in the 
printing-press the matter to be printed is laid 
on an even horizontal surface, usually of iron, 
aud the pressure ia produced by a parallel sur- 
face, also usually of iron, called a platen, by 
means of a screw' or lover, or both combined. 

" It wm not till more thvn * hnndred jfnn after 
the Invention of printing that a »lugle printing-press 
h*d been Introduced into the Russian empire.”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Enj..c h. xxUl. 

printing - telegraph, s. An electro- 
magnetic telegraph which automatically 
records transmitted messages. The term is, 
however, generally applied only to those which 
record in the common alphabet, so that tha 
message may be understood by an ordiuary 
reader. ^ 

printing-type, s. (Type.) 

printing wjieel, s. A wheel used id 
paging or numbering machines or In ticket- 
printing machines. It has letters or flgurea on 
its periphery. 

printing yarn, s. A machine for print 
ing yarn for partly-coloured work. 

* print'- less, * print-lease, a. [Eng. print 
•less.] Leaving no print or impression. 

" Thu* I net my print leu feet 
O'er the cowslip's velvet heAd.” 

Milton : Comut. i»7. 

print’-zl-a, s. [Named after Jacob Priotz, a 
fciw'ede, and a correspondent of Linn«us.] 

Bot. : A genus of Mutisiace®, tribe Barna- 
desieie. The leaves of Printziu aromatica are 
used at the Capa of Good Hope aa a substitute 
for tea. 

pri’-on, s. [Gr. irpiou' {prida) = a saw.) 

Ornith . ; Blue Petrels ; a genus of Pro- 
cellariidse (q.v.), with five species, from tba 
South Temperate and Antarctic regious. 
{Wallace.) Prion is a much specialised form, 
and has a broad beak, with a fringe of lamella?. 

pri on , prion!-, pref. [Prjon.] Serrated, 
pri-on-i-, pref. [PaioN-.] 

pri o-ni'-nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. prion(T«) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -iuee.] 

Entom. : A sub- family of Ccranibycid* 
Pronotum separated from the flanks by a 
sharp edge ; haunches of the first pair of legs 
elongate, and lying in transverse socket* 
The sub-family contains many of the most 
gigantic beetles. Some nocturnal, others 
diurnal. Chiefly tropical. 

pri-on-I-rhjba'-ohiiB, s. [Pref. prteml-, and 
Gr. pwyx°« {rhungchos) ■=. a benk, a bill.) 

OrnilA.. : A genus of Momotidw (q.v.), with 
two aperies, ranging from Guatemala to the 
Upper Amazon. They have the habit of th« 
family, viz., denuding the central reetriccs. 

prf-o nl'-tos, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
npiuiv {prion) = a saw.) 

Ornith. : llliger’s name for Momotus(q.v.), 

pri on I-tiir'-iis, «. [Pref. prion i- ; t con- 
nect., and Gr. ovpa (ourn)= a tall.) 

OmtlA: A genus of Androglossime, or, In 
some classifications of Paheornuntdie, with 
three species, from Celebes and the Philip- 
pines. Tho central reetriccs have tho shaft 
produced, and cud in a spatule or racket. 

pri on -6 don, s. IPmoNonoNTES.) 

Zool. : Ilorslleld’s name for Linsang (q.v.^ 

pri bn o-dSn -to^, «. [Pref. prion-, and Or 
55o»te {irhus\ gcint. iiSocto? (adosfiw) = r 
tooth.) 

Zool.: A genus of Pasyp-wlidm, with on 
species, the Dasypus gigas, of Cuvier. (AR 

MAOU.LO.) 

pri 6 nop' Ldov* jd. [Mod. LaL p~\a n«p00.' 
Lat. fein. pi. n«(j. anti*. -Mr.) 

OmitA. : Wood-shrikes; n family of Turdl 
formes, separated from the older fauill} 
Lflmnhe (q.v.). 


boil, bojf ; ptfilt, J<^I ; oat. 9011, ohorns, 9hln, bcn<?b ; go, &cm ; thin, thla ; sin, 05 ; expect, Xenophon, o^lrt. ph = t 
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prionops— prison 


prl'-on ops, s. [Pref. prion *, and Gr. 5^ (ops) 

= the face.] 

Omith. : Helmeted Wood-shrike ; the typi- 
cal genua of the family Prionopidie, with nine 
aperies, from tropical Africa. 

pri-o-no'-tus, s. [Pref. prio(n)- l and Gr. 
»'wt<k (not os) — blue back.] 

1. Entom. : A gonna of Bugs, family Re- 
dnviidae. Prionotus serratus gives an electric 
aliock. 

2. Ichthy. : One of the three groups into 
which the genua Trigla is divided. Palatine 
teeth are present. The American species 
belong cbfefly to this division. [TaiQLA.J 

prl-o-nur-iis, s. [Pref. prion-, and Gr. ovpa 

(aura) — a tail.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Acanthopterygii, family 
Acronuridae. It is allied to Naseus (q.v.), but 
has a series of keeled bony plates on each side 
of the tail. 

pri -on us, s. [Prion.] 

1, Entom. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Prioninae (q.v.). Antennae generally 
pectinated. One British species, Prionus 
cotiarius. It flies in the evenings or sits on 
old oak trees. P. breviconiis destroys orchard 
and other trees in North America. 

2. Palccont.: One speciea from the Jurassic 
rocks. 

prl'-or, a. & adv. [Lat.. = sooner, former.] 

A. As adj. : Former ; preceding, especially 
In order of time ; earlier, previous, antecedent, 
anterior, foregoing : as, a prior discovery, a 
prior claim. 

B. As adv.: Previously, antecedently, 
before. 

pri dr, *pri our, s. [O. Fr. priour (Fr. 
prirur ), from I >at. priorem , acc. of prior = 
former, and hence, a superior; Sp. & Port. 
prior; ltal. priore.) [Prior, a.] 

Church Hist. : A title loosely applied before 
the thirteenth century to any monk, who, by 
reason of age, experience, or acquirements, 
ranked above his fellows. It was thus a mark 
of superiority due to personal qualities, rather 
than an official title of dignity. Priors are now 
of two kinds : Conventual and Claustral. A con- 
ventual prior is the head of a religious house, 
either independently, as among the Regular 
Cations, the Carthusians, and the Dominicans, 
or as superior of a cell or offshoot from some 
larger monastery. A conventual prior, in the 
former sense, has generally a sub-prior under 
him. A claustral prior is appointed in houses 
in which the head is an abbot, to act as 
superior in the abbot's absence, and to main- 
tain the general discipline of the house. 

T Grand prior: A title given to the com- 
mandants of the priories of the military 
orders of St. John of Jerusalem, of Malta, aud 
of the Templars. 

* prl’-dr-ate, $. [Low Lat. prioratus, from 
prior = a" prior ; Fr. priorat , prieurc ; Sp. & 

1 tal. prioruto ; Port, priorodo.] The dignity, 
office, or government of a prior ; priorship. 

*• There were several distinct positions, all of which 
might be described as priorate*.'— Addis <t Arnold: 
Cath. Diet., p. 694. 

pri- or- ess, * pri-or-esse, s. [O. Fr. prior - 

esse.] [Prior, s.] 

Church Hist. : (See extract). 

“ A prioress under an abbess held nearly the same 
position as a claustral prior, ami prioresses governing 
their own houses were like conventual prior*."— A ddi* 
<t Arnold: Cath. Viet., p. 694. 

prl-or'-i-ty, * pri or i-tie, t pri or i-te, 

s. [Fr. priorite, from Low Lat. prioritatem , 
acc. of prtoritas = priority, from Lat. prior = 
prior, previous.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality nr state of being prior or 
antecedent in point of time ; the state of pre- 
ceding something else ; precedence in time. 

"Without poateriorite or prioritie. — Chaucer : 
Test, of Loue, bk iii. 

2. The quality or state of being prior or 
first in place or rank ; precedence. 

" Equal itle without all distinction of prioritie f — 
Fox : Martyrs, p. 156. 

II. Law: A preference or precedence, as 
when certain debts are paid in priority to 
others, or when certain encumbrancers of an 
estate have the priority over others ; that is, 
are allowed to satisfy their claims ont of the 
estate first. 


* prl’-or-ly, adv. [Eng. prior, a. ; -ly.) Ante- 
cedently, previously. 

M Prior ly to that era. when It [the earth] was made 
the habitation of man.'— Qeddes : Pref. to Trans, of 
the Bible. 

prl-or-ship, s. [Eng. prior; - skip .] The 
state or office of a prior ; a priorate. 

“The archbishop, prouoked the more by that, de- 
posed him from the prior ship."— Fox : Martyrs, p. 214. 

pri-or-y, * pri-or-ie, * pri-or-ye, s. 

[Eng. prior, s. ; -y ; Ft. prieure.] 

1. A religious house of which a prior or 
prioress is the superior (in dignity it is next 
below an abbey). 

" Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition's cliaree." 

Shakcsp. : King John, i, 1. 

2. A pre- Re formation church with which a 
priory was formerly connected. 

Alien priory: A small religious house 
dependent on a large monastery in some other 
country. 

* pris ( 1 ), *. [Praise.] 

* pris (2), 5. [Price.] 
pris-a-c&n-thus, s. [Pristacanthus.] 

* pris' age (age as lg), s. [O. Fr. = valuing, 
prizing, rating, from priser — to value.] 

1. A right which belonged to the crown of 
taking two tuns of wine from every ship 
importing twenty tuns or more = one before 
and one behind the mast. This, by charter of 
Edward I., was exchanged into a duty of 
two shillings for every tun imported by mer- 
chant strangers, and called Butlerage (q.v.), 
because paid to the king’s butler. Pri sage 
was abolished by 51 George III., c. 15. 

2. The share which belongs to the crown of 
merchandise taken as lawful prize at sea, 
usually one-tenth. 

t pris'-can, a. [Lat, prisms, for pri us-cus.] Of 
or belongiug to former time ; primitive, prim- 
eval. 

"A pock of wild-dog^ co-ojieruting with priscan men 
In driving n herd of wild cattle along a track in which 
a pitfall had heeu dug." — Oreentcell ; British Barrows , 
p.742. 

pris 911-fts, 5. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Glass-blowing : A jaw-tool, resembling pin- 
cers, used for pinching fu the neck of a 
bottle, or giving it some peculiar shape while 
it is revolved on the end of the pontil which 
rolls npon the arms of the glass-blower’s chair. 

Pris-911-U-an Ist, s. [For etym. see defs.] 
Church History (PL) : 

t 1. A name sometimes giten to the Mon- 
tanists, from the name of one of the two ladies 
(Priscilla and Maxilla) who joined Montanos, 
and professed to have the spirit of prophecy. 

2. The followers of Priscillian, bishop of 
Avila, in Spain, in the fourth century. They 
were condemned by a synod at Saragossa in 
SSO, but lingered on till after the Council of 
Braga, in 563. [Heretic, II. 1.] 

" The Priscillianlsts came very near In their views 
to the >1 an ich jeans. For they denied the reality of 
Christ's birtb and incarnation ; maintained that the 
visible universe was not the production of God, but of 
some demon or evil principle ; preached tbeexlbtence 
of .Eons, or emanations from God . . . condemned 
marriages, denied the resurrection of the body, &c." — 
Mosheim: Eccles. Mist. (cd. Todd), p. 170. 

pris-co-dol-phi’-nus, s. [Lat. prisms = 
pertaining to former times, and dclpkinus 
(q-v.).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Delphinidae, from the 
Miocene of Europe. 

* prise ( 1 ), v.t. [Prize ( 1 ), v.) 

prl§e (2), prize, v.t. [Prise (2), s.) To raise, 
as by means of a lever ; to force open or up. 
•■The chest In which the church plate is kept was 
also prized open." — Kcho, Jan. 6, 1886. 

* prise (1), s. [A contract, of emprise. 1 An 
enterprise. (Spenser: F. Q., VI. viii. 26.) 

pri$e (2), prize, s. [Fr. prise = a taking, a 
grasp.] A lever. 

prise-bolts, $. pi. 

Ordn. : The projecting bolts at the rear of 
a mortar-bed or garrisoa gun-carriage under 
which the handspikes are inserted for training 
and manoeuvring the piece. They are formed 
by the prolongation of tbe assembling bolts. 

*prl$’-er, s. [Prizes.] 


pri$m, * prisme, s. [Lat. prisma, from Gr. 
npurpa (prisma) = a prism, lit. = a thing sawn 
off, from npi£u> (pri- 
so) = to saw ; Fr. 
prisme. ] 

1. Geoin. : A solid 
having similar aud 
parallel bases, its 
sides forming simi- 
lar parallelogram a. 

The bases may be of any form, and this form 
(triangular, pentagonal, &c.) gives its name 
to the prism. 

2. Optics : Any transparent medium com- 
prised between plane faces, usually inclined 
to each other. The intersection of two in- 
clined faces is called the edge of the prism, &c. ; 
the inclination of the one to the other, the 
refracting angle. Every section perpendicular 
to the edge is called a principal section. The 
prism generally used for optical experiments 
is a right triangular one of glass, the principal 
section of which ia a triangle. It is used to 
refract and disperse light, resolving it iuto 
the prismatic colours (q.v.). [Nicol.] 

prism-shaped, a. [Prismatic, 3.] 

pris mat’-ic, * pris-mat -ic al, a. [Lat. 

prisma , genit. prismat(is) = a prism ; Eng. 
adj. huff, -ic, -ical : Fr. prismatique.] 

1 . Pertaining to or resembling a prism. 

"Giving to a piece of ordinary glass a prismattcat 

shape.”— Boyle : Works, tit 487. 

2. Formed by a prism ; separated or distri- 
buted by a prism ; as, a prismatic spectrum. 

3. Dot. : Having several longitudinal angles 
and intermediate flat faces, as the calyx of 
Franks nia pulverulenta. 

prismatic-colours, s. pi. The colours 
into which a ray of light is decomposed by 
passing through a prism. [Spectrum.] 

prismatic compass, 5 An instrument 
for measuring horizontal angles by meaua of 
the magnetic meridian. 

prismatic iron-pyrites, *. [Marca- 

site.] 



pris mJit’ Tc-al ly, adv. [Eng. prismatical ; 
-ly.) In the form or manner of a priam; by 
means of a prism. 


pris-m&t-o-car -pc-te, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
pi lsmatocarp(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ece.\ 
Pot. : A tribe of Cainpanulacese. 


pris m&t-o- car- pus, s. [Gr. nplopa 

(prisma), genit. rpiaparos (prismatos) = a 
prism, and xapwo? ( karpos ) = fruit.] 

Dot. : The typical geuus of Prismatocarpe® 
(q.v.). Prismatocarpus speculum ia Venus'a 
Looking-glass. 


pris-ma-toid’-al, a. [Lat. prisma , genit 
prismatis = a, prism, and Gr. elSoy (eidos) = 
form, appearance.] Haring a prism-like form. 


pris-mcn’-chy-ma, s. [Gr. rrptV/uia ( prisma ) 
= a prism, and iy’xvpa (engckuma)-=&\\ in- 
fusion.] 

Bot. : Prismatic tissue, a division of Paren- 
chyma (q.v.). It is a slight modification of 
Hexagonieachyma (q.v.). 

pris’-moid, S. [Eng. prism; -otd.] A volume 
somewhat resembling a prism. The right pria- 
moid is the frustum of a wedge made by a 
plana parallel to the back of the wedge. 

pri^-moid’-al, a. [Eng. prismoid; -a/.] 
Having tbe form of a prism. 

*■ The prismnidal solids nsed in railroad cutting and 
embankment, are bounded by six quadrilaterala 
Varies <£ Peck: Math. Diet. 


* pri£’-my, a. [Eng. prism; -y.) Pertaining 
to a prism ; prismatic. 

pris’-on, * pres on, * pris-oun, * pris- 
un, * prys oun, s. [O. Fr. prisun, prison 
(Fr. prison), from Lat. prensiouem, accus. of 
prensio = a seizing (for prehensio, from prehen- 
sils , pa. par. of prehendo = to seize) ; Sp. 
prision = a seizure, a prison ; I tal. prigione.) 

1, A place of confinement ; eapec. a place 
for the confinement or safe custody of crimi- 
nals, debtors, or others committed by legal 
authority ; a gaol, (^cts v. 23.) 

*[ It is frequently used adjectively, as prison 
doors, prison gatea, &c. 

* 2. A prisoner. (SirFerumbras, 1,000.) 


Cate, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciiro, ijualte, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ra, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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prison base, prison-bars, r. A boys' 
game, consisting chiefly in running and being 
pursued from goals or bases. 

“At barlay-breAke or prison-base 
Do paw the time away." 

Drayton : Mine* Elysium, Nymph*! L 

• prison-fellow, s. A fellow-prisoner. 

M I found among tbo»a my prison-fellows some that 
had known me before."— Hackluyt : Voyage*. liL <85. 

* prison-house, s. A prison ; a place of 
confinement. (Scoff: Rokeby, iv. 29.) 

prison ship, s. A ship fitted up for the 
reception aod detention of prisoners. 

prison van, s. A close carriage in which 
prisoners are conveyed to and from prison. 


• pri§' on, v.t. [Prison, *.] 

1. To imprison ; to shut up in prison. 

*• prisoned on Cuthbert's islet fray." 

6colZ . Mannion, 1L 7. 

2. To confine, to restraiu. 

" Then did the k lug enlarge 
The »pleen be prisoned ." 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad xxlll. 

* pri$' oned, o. [Eng. prison; -ed.\ 

L Confined in prison ; imprisoned ; in con- 
finement. {Scott: Lady of the Lake , vi. 22.) 

2. Spent or passed in prison. 

" The memory of his prisoned years 
Shell heighten all hi* Joy." 

Soul hr y : Joan of Are, 11. 


pri^-dn-er, * pris-nn er, «. [Fr. priaon- 
nier, from prison; ltal. prigioniert ; Sp. pri - 
tioncro .] 

1, One who is confined in prison under legal 
arrest or warrant. 


" Caesar's 111 -erected tower. 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doomed o prisoner." 

Shakesp. : Richard !!., V. 1. 


2. A person under arrest or iu custody of 
a magistrate, whether in prison or not; a 
person charged before a judge or magistrate. 

" The Jury passing on the prisoners life.* 

Shnketp. : Measure /or J feature. 1L L 


3. A person taken in war ; a captive. 
* 4. The keeper of a prison ; a jailer. 


•* So gan him luveu the prisoner." 

Genet is A Exodus, 2,041 


5. A person, member, &c., confined or dis- 
abled by anything. 

*• O, then, how quickly should this arm of mine, 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., 1L S. 


prisoner's base, a. (Prison-base.) 


' prif'-on-mont, *pris-ono ment, *. 

[Eng. prison; -wcnf.J Confinement in a 
priaoa ; imprisonment, captivity. 

M We subjects’ liberties preserve 
By prisonment nml plunder.'* 

Brome' Saint's Encouragement. (1641) 

prist-, pristi , prej. [Pristis.) Iicscmbling 
a sow ; serrated. 


prist a eftn thus, s. [Prof, prist-, and Gr. 
axcutfa (uA;anf/trt) — 8 spine.) 

Pala'ont. : A genus of fossil Plngiostomes, 
from the Jurassic group. (Gunther.) 


pris ter 1 6 don, a. [Gr. Trpi<rn)p (pristir)=. 
a aa w ; su If. -otlon.) 

rutoont. : A genua of Lacertllla, from strata 
in Africa, believed to be of Triassic ago. 


pria-ti-, pref. [Prist-.) 

pris -ti-dfe, s. pi [Lat. prist(is ); fern. pi. 
adj. anti. -idee.) 

Ichthy. : A family of Plagioatomous Fishes, 
division Hatoidel (Kays, q.v.). Tim snout is 
produced into an exceedingly long fiat hnn ins, 
anned with n series of strong teeth Hlung each 
edge. There la a aitiglu genus, Priatia (q.v.). 


• pris' tin ate, a. [Lat. prLf(nuA = ancient, 
former.) Pristine, original. 

** Contempt of their prlslinat* Idolatry. "—Holin- 
shed : Chronicle, vol. L. bk. 11L ooL 2. 

pris’ tlno, a. [O. Fr., from r>at. jrristinus = 
ancient, former.) Of or belonging to un early 
period or state ; original, primitive, undent. 

M Wo have an lmng* of the irrlstlne oarth.” 

U’ordfieorfft .• Excursion, bk. II. 

pris 1 1-6 ph Si" I-dce, a. pi. [Mod. I At. 
prist iophcr(us) ; lAt. fern. pi. ndj. aulf. -i<te.) 

Ichthy. : A family of Plagiostoinous Fishes, 
division Sclneholdvl (q.v.). The rnatrul cartl- 
Ingo is produced and armed like the snout In 
the family Prlstidie(q.v.), but t he gill-openings 
are lateral. One genus, Prist iophoruH, with 


fourapecies, from the Australian and Japanese 
seas. [SqcALORAJA.) 

pris-ti-oph’-nr-us, a. [Pref. pristi -, and 
Gr. <t>opo<; ( pharos ) = bearing.) [ Pristi o- 

FHORlP.t.) 

pris ti-pho’-ca, a. [Lat. pristinus = ancient, 
and phoca (q.v.)".J 

Paler, ont. : A genus of Phocldie, from the 
older Pliocene of Montpellier. 

pris ti-pd ma, s. [Pref. pristi-, and Gr. 
mofxa (jio/na) — *a lid, a cover.) 

Ichthy. : A marine genus of Pereida? ; in older 
classifications, of Pristipomatidai. About 
forty speeies are known ; they are of plain 
coloration, small size, and extremely common 
between the tropics. 

tpris-tl po mat' i dra, a. pi. [Lat pristU 
poma, gen it. prist ipomut(i$) ; Lat. fern. adj. 
sulT. -idle.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acantliopterygii, division 
Pereiformes, containing those Percoid genera 
in which the palate is toothless, 

pris' tls, s. [Lat., from Gr. irpiarls ( pristis ).] 

1. Ichthy. : Sawfish (q.v.) ; the sole genua 
of the family Pristidse (q.v.). Body depressed 
and elongate, gradually passing into the strong 
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muscular tail; teeth in jaws minute, ohtuse; 
dorsals without spine. Five species are known, 
from tropical and sub- tropical seas. 

2. Palcront. : Saws of extinct speeies have 
been found in the London Clnv of Shepjiey oud 
in the Bagshot Sands. (Gunther.) 

pris-ti- ur -us, a. [Pref. pristi and Gr. ovpd 
(ouru)=. a tail.) 

Ichthy. : A genns of Seylliidae, allied to 
Scyllium (q.v.), but having small flat spines 
ou each side of the upper edge of the caudal 
fin. There is hut a single species Pristiurus 
mcUinostomvs, the Black-mouthed Dogfish. 

prityh, a. [A softened form of prick (q.v.).] 

1. A sharp-pointed instrument; an instru- 
ment for muking holes in the ground. 

2. An eel-spear with several prougs. 

* 3. Offence, pique. 

"The lout ward altered awry, the Jeastconeelt taken, 
or pi-itch."— Rogers : Saaman the Syrian, p. 270. 

prit^b -el, 8. [Eng. pritch ; diinin. sulf. -cf.) 
Forging: The tool employed for punching 
out or enlarging the nail-holes in a horseshoe. 

prith'-co, inter). [A corrupt, of pray thee, or 
I pray thee. The / is generally omitted.) Pray. 

" Away I I prithee leave me l” Rou* : Jan* Shore. 

prit'-tlo-pr&t tlo, a. [A reduplication of 
prattle (q.v.).] Empty talk; chattering, lo- 
quacity, tittle-tattle. 

"It Is pl/iln pritllepratlle.“—Ilramhall : Church of 
England Defended, p. 46. 

pri' va~ 9 y, * pri-va oto,5. [Eng. privo(te) ; 

•cy-) 

L Tho quality or atato of being privnte, 
secret, or iu retirement from the company or 
observation of others ; secrecy. 

2. A place of retirement or seclusion ; a 
retreat ; a place In which one is prlvntw. 

" Woe to tho vrmaI who durst pry 
Into Lord AUrmlon’s privacy r 

Scott Marmlon, 11 L 16. 

•3. Joint knowledge ; privity. 

"F^)H ... Is to hrorkrn tonny rompe^ttleii without 
your privacy."— Arbuthuot ; IDst. John Bull. 

* 4. fiecrocy, eoncenlment. (Shakesp.) 

* 5. Taciturnity. (^in.vu*orf/i.) 

* fi. A private or Rocret matter ; o secret. 

"The Judicnieiit of rslvln . now no longer 

A torlvnrfr."— thilter : Church Hist,, Vlf. II 1H. 

* pri va do, a. (Sp.J A secret or Intimate 
trtend. [Piuvatr.) 

" If you hsd l*r#u « prlrado. And of the CAblurt 
council with yuiir «mrol ir»srdlAii. from him you iiilulit 
have known how many dnnuerk y<»u have o*co)mh1. — 
Bp. Taylor t Sermons, vul. II., aer. 12. 


pri-vAt', a. [Gcr. = private.) (See compound.) 

prlvat-doecnt, *. A graduate of o Ger- 
man University who is admitted on his own 
application to tho governing body, and aftci 
giving evideace of adequate qualifications, is 
recognised as a member of its stall' of teachers. 
His lectures are announced ou the official 
notice-board, side by sido with those of the 
ordinary professors, und liis certificate of at- 
tendance has equal force and validity with 
theirs for all public purjmses. lie has, how- 
ever, no share in the government of the 
university, and receives nothing but what he 
makes by the fees of the students who attend 
his lectures. Many distinguished men have 
held the position of privat-docent, Kant among 
others, and it is often the stepping-stone to 
an appointment as professor. 

pri -vate, n. k 8. I Lat. privatus, pa. par. of 
prtro= to bereave, to make single or apart ; 
prints = single ; Fr. privc ; Sp. A Port, pri- 
vado; ltal. pri txifo.) 

A. As adjective/. 

1. Alone ; unconnected with others : by 
one’s self. (Shakesp. : Henry VIII., ii. 2.) 

2. Apart from public view ; secret ; not 
openly known or displayed. 

" By public war or private treason." 

Shakcxp. ; I’erkt**, L *. 

3. Peculiar to one's self; pertaining to or 
concerning one person ouly ; particular. Op- 
posed to public, general, or national : as, pri- 
vate means, primfe property, private opinions 

4. Employed by or serving one particulai 
person. 

“ Chief musician and prlvote »ecretary of tho Elec- 
tor of Bavium" — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

5. Not invested with public ollice or em- 
ployment ; not holding a public position ; not 
having a public or official character: as, a 
private citizen, a private member of the House 
of Commons, &e. 

G. Connected with or pertaining to one'r 
own family : as, a private life. 

7. Applied to a common 3oldier, or one wbt 
la not an officer. 

* 8. Participating iu knowledge ; privy. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Privacy. 

" Go olT I let mo enffty my private." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, UL 4. 

* 2. A secret message; a private intimation. 

'* Whose private with me &f the DAUphln'j love." 

Shakesp. ; King John. It. t, 

* 3. Private or personal business, interests, 
or concern, (lien Jonson : Catiline , iil.) 

4. (PL) : The privy parts ; the genitals. 

5. A common soldier; one of the lowest 
rank in the army. 

" Long lists of non-com missioned officer* and pri- 
vates, — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

*i In private: Privately; in secret; not 
openly or publicly. 

privato bill, a. [Bill (3), 5., HI.) 

private chapol, a. A chapel attached 
to the residence of noblemen and other 
privileged persons, and used by them and 
their families. 

private way, a. 

Law: A way or passngo In which a man 
lias a right and interest, though tho ground 
may belong to another person. 

* pri -vatc, t\f. [Lat. priwifiu?, pa. par. of 
p/’ii’o == to deprlvo.) To deprive. 

•• rWcarcif of their lyuc* and worl.lcly fcHclte®."— 
Hall: Richard III. (an. 8|. 

pri-va-teer’, s. [Eng. prit*a((«); -rer.) 

1. A ship owned and equipped as a vessel of 
war by one or more private persons, to whom 
letters of marquo arc granted. [MAUqt’E.] 

"The privateers of Dunkirk luvd loiqr b**u c*I» 
brAti-d."’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. xl*. 

2. The commander of a privateer. 

" KUld soon threw otftho clmrsclcr ol a prlvitvor. 
And Wcaiiioa j*lrata'’— HUt. Eng.. ch. xxv. 

privatocr-practlco,*. [Frivatierinm.) 

pri-va-tccr’, c.f. [Piuvatkeh, .».) Tocrulne 
in a privateer or coin missioned private shlj> 
for tlio purpoHo of Heizlug tho aliljm of the 
enemy, or of annoying tlictr cnnimerec. 

" The prnntlnc of lettrni id inanjn*’ has long I'ccn 
dl»uai«l, the cwlifrirncc which mat At I’srla in 1854. 
*ft« r Ihc cIoab of th« war with Russia, hat lug recoin 
torn dad the rnllre al -dll Ion ol f/rivaterring. —Black 
stone : t'wnmrst, lik. I„ cli 7. 


boll, b^; poiit, joi^l; oat, joll, ehoros, jbin, bonph; go, &cm; thin, (liis; sin, ft£; oxpoot, Xenophon, o^iat. -Ing. 
-clan, tian = shan. -tlon, sion = shun; -tion, jion = zbun. -clou», tloua, -oious — Rhus, ble, -die, Ac, = b?!. d^L 
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prl-va tecr'-i^m, s. [Eng. privateer; - ism .] 
Naut.: Disorderly conduct, or anything out 
of mau-of-war rules. (Smyth.) 

pri-va^teer^'-man, s. [Eng. privateer , and 
T*u«.j An oificer or seaman of a privateer. 

pri vate-ly, * pri-vate-lye, adv. [Eng. 

private, a. ; -iy.] 

] . 1 g a private or secret manner ; not openly 
or publicly ; in private. 

“ She used to accommodate me with some privately 
purloined dainty."— C. Bronte : Jan* Eyre, ch. xxL 

2. In a manner affecting an individual; 
personally, individually : as, He was privately 
benefited. 

* pri -vate-ness, s. [Eng. private; - ness .] 

1. The quality or state of being private; 
privacy, secrecy. 

2. Seclusion or retirement from company or 
society. 

“A love of leisure and privateness.”— Bacon : Ad- 
vancement of Learning, bit. L 

3. The condition or state of a private in* 
dividual, or of one not invested with office. 

pri va -tion, * pri-va-ci-on, s. [Fr. pri- 
vation, from Lat. privationein , accus. of pri • 
ratio = a depriving, from privatus, pa. par. of 
privo = to deprive; Sp. privacion ; ltal. pri - 
vuzione.] 

1. The act of removing something possessed ; 
the removal or destruction of aoy thing or 
quality ; deprivation. 

2. The state of being deprived of anything ; 
specif., deprivation of that which is necessary 
to life or comfort ; waut, destitution : as, To 
die of privation. 

3. Loss, deprivation. 

“In greatfl leopardie either of privacion of his 
realme or losse of his life."— Hall : Richard III. (an. S). 

* 4. The act of making private, or of re- 
ducing from rank or office. 

5. Absence, negation. 

“But a privation is the absence of what does 
naturally belong to the thing we are shaking of — 
Watts : Logic. pL i., ch. li. 

oriv-a-tive, a. & $. [Lat. privativus, from 
privahis, pa. par. of privo — to deprive; Fr. 
privalif; Sp. k ltal. prival ivo.] [Private, a.] 

A. As adjective : • 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Causing or tending to cause privation. 

“To this privative power are required seventeen 
balls at least.” - lieliquiat Wottoniance, p. 261. 

2. Consisting in the absence of something ; 
not positive. Privative is in things what 
negative is in propositions. 

” Privative happiness, or, the happiness of rest and 
Indolence."— .Sco« : Christian Life, pt. l.,ch. fli. 

II. Grammar: 

1. Changing the meaning of u word from 
positive to negative : as, a privative prefix. 

2. Predicating negation. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : That which depends on, or 
of which the essence is the absence of some- 
thing, as silence exists in the absence of sound. 

“ Blackness and darkness are Indeed but privative s." 
—Bacon : Sat. Hitt. 

II. Grammar: 

1 . A prefix or suffix to a word which changes 
Its signification, and gives it a meaning the 
opposite to its original meaning ; as, un-, in-, 
as in unhappy, inhuman, or -less, as in joy* 
less , Ac. 

2. A word which not only predicates nega- 
tion of a quality in an object, but also in- 
volves the suggestion that the absent quality 
is naturally inherent in it, and is absent 
through loss or other privative cause. 

privative-jurisdiction, 5. 

Scots Law : A court is said to have privative 
jurisdiction in a particular class of causes, 
when it is the only court entitled to adjudi- 
cate in such causes. 

* priv -a-tive-ljr, adv . [Eng. privative ; - ly .] 

1. Tn a privative manner; with the force of 
& privative. 

2. By the absence of something necessary ; 
negatively. 

“ Privative! y for want of motive or Inducement to 
do otherwise. — Whitby : Five Points, dis. iv„ ch. l., § 5. 

* priv-a-tive-ness, s. [Eng. privative; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being privative ; 
privation, negation. 


* prive, a. s. [Privy.] 

* prive, * pryve, r.t. [Lat. pru«o.] To deprive. 

"That he printed Geffrey, yt was chosen to ye see of 
Yorke, of his mouAble*."— Fabyan, voL li (an. 1194). 

* priv-e-Iy, adv. [Privily.] 

prlv'-et, * prim-et, * prim -print, prim, 

* prie, 5. [The oldest form was perhaps 
prim, of which primet , corrupted into privet, 
was a diminutive. Primprint was & redupli- 
cation. Prob. from Pro vine. Eng. prime = to 
trim trees. (Steal.)] 

Bot. : The genus Ligustrum (q.v.), and 
spec. L. vulgare. 

privet hawk-moth, s. 

Entom. : Sphinx ligustri. Fore wings, pale 
brown, streaked with black and clouded with 
brown ; hind wings, pale rosy, with three 
broad bands ; expansion of wiugs about four 
inches. It flies at dusk very rapidly. The 
eggs are deposited on the leaves of privet and 
lilac about the end of June. The lame are 
two to three inches long, bright green, with 
lilac streaks ou the back and white ones on 
the sides ; caudal horn black and yellow. The 
pnpa is buried from August to June. Very 
common in the south of England, very rare 
in Scotland. 

* priv-e-tee, s. [Privity.) 

* priv ie, a. [Privy.] 

priv -t-lege (eg as ig), * priv-i-Ieg-ie, 

* priv-i ledge, * pryv-e-lage, s. [Fr. 

privilege, from Lat. privilegium = (1) a bill 
against a person, (2) an ordinance in favour 
of a person, a privilege: privus= single, and 
lex, genit. legi$ = a law; Sp., Port., and ltal. 
privilegio .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A peculiar benefit, right, advantage, or 
immunity ; a right, advantage, <fcc., enjoyed 
by a person or body of persons beyond the 
ordinary advantages of other persons ; the 
enjoyment of some peculiar right ; exemption 
from certain evils or burdens ; an immunity 
or ad vantage enjoyed in right of one’s position. 

“ Borough after borough was compelled to surrender 
Its privileges."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

* 2. A right in general. 

“ Only they hath privilege to live." 

Shakesp. : Richard II„ IL I. 

* 3. An advantage ; a favourable circum- 
stance. 

“ Your virtue is my privileged 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight's Dream, tl. 1. 

II. Law: The state or quality of being a 

privileged communication ; a9, To plead 

privilege. 

% (1) Breach of privilege: A breach of any 
of the privileges of Congress or Parliament. 
[Parliament, IT. 2.] 

(2) Personal privileges: Privileges attached 
to the person : as, tha privileges of ambas- 
sadors, peers, members of Congress, Ac. 

(3) Privileges of Parliament : [Parliament, 

n.1i<2)]. 

(4) Question of privilege: In Congress, a 
question affecting the privileges appertaining 
to the members of either house individually, 
or to either house collectively, or to both 
houses conjointly. 

(5) Real privileges : Privileges attached to 
places : as, the privileges of the royal palaces 
in England. 

(6) Water privilege : The advantage of getting 
machinery driven by a stream, or a place 
affording such advantage. 

(7) Writ of privilege : 

Law: A writ to deliver a privileged person 
from custody when arrested in a civil suit. 

priv 1-lege (eg as Ig), v.t. [Privilege, s .] 

1. To invest with a privilege; to grant a 
privilege to; to grant a particular right, 
benefit^ advantage, or immunity to. 

" Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him.” 

Shakesp. : Richard II., L L 

* 2. To license, to authorize. 

“To privilege dishonour In thy name.” 

Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 62L 

priv'-i leged (eg as ig), a. [Eng. privilege); 
-ed.] Invested with or enjoying some privi- 
lege ; holding or enjoying a peculiar right, 
benefit, advantage, or immunity. 

“Quickness, energy, and audacity united, soon 
raised him to the rank of a privileged man."— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


privileged-altar, s. 

Roman Church: Altare privtiegiatum, a term 
applied — 

(1) To an altar, by visiting which certain 
indulgences may be gained. 

(2) To an altar, at which votive masses may 
be said, even on feasts which are douhles. 

(3) To an altar with a plenary indulgence 
for one sonl in purgatory attached to all 
masses said there for the dead. 

privileged-communications, s. pi. 

Law : 

1. Communications which, though primd 
facie lihellous or slanderous, are yet, from the 
circumstances under which they are made, 
protected from being made the ground of pro- 
ceedings for libel or slander. 

2. Communications which a witness cannot 
be compelled to divulge, such as those which 
take place between husband and wife, or be- 
tween a client and his solicitor. 

privileged-copyhold, s. 

Law : The same as Customary-freehold. 

privileged- debts, 5 . pi. Debts payable 
betore other debts, as rates, servants’ wages, Ac 

privileged-deeds, s. pi. 

Scots Law: Holograph deeds, which are 
exempted from the law which requires other 
deeds to be signed before witnesses. 

* privileged-place, *. [Sanctuary.] 

privileged summonses, s. pi. 

Scots Law : A class of summonses ia which, 
from the nature of the cause of action, tha 
ordinary inductee are shortened. 

privileged-villenage, s. [Villenaoe.] 

priv'-i-ly, * prev e-Iy, * priv-e-li, adv. 
[Eng. privy ; -ly.] In a privy manner; 
secretly. (Matt. ii. 7.) 

priv 1 ty, * priv-i-te, * priv-y-te, a. 

[Eng. privy; -ty.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. Privacy, secrecy. (JVycliffe: John vii.) 

*2. That which is to be kept private ©r 
secret ; a secret. 

” [CaDdaulesl praysed ber . . . and bewrayed the 
pririfies of wedlock."— Goldyng : Justine, foL 6. 

3. Joint knowledge or consciousness in any 
matter ; it is generally considered to imply 
consent or concurrence. 

" With the primty nud knowledge of Xumltor.* — 
Eorth : Plutarch, p. 17. 

* 4. (PI.) : The private or secret parts ; the 
genitals. 

II, Law : A peculiar mutual relation whioh 
subsists between individuals as to some par- 
ticular transaction ; mutual or successive re- 
lationship to the same rights of property. 

H (1) Privity of contract : 

Law: The relation subsisting between the 
parties to the same contract. 

(2) Privity of tenure : 

Law: The relation subsisting between a 
lord and his immediate tenant. 

priv’-y, * prev-y, * priv-e, * priv-ee, a. 

& s. [O. Fr. prive (Fr .prive), from Lat. pri- 
vatus = private (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Secret, private. 

“ Go thou the moost prevyest wnyee tbou canat*.*— 
Berners: lYousart ; Cronycle, voL ii.. ch. cxxxiii. 

* 2. Private, retired, sequestered ; appro- 
priated to retirement. (Ezekiel xxi. 14.) 

* 3. Secret, clandestine ; done in secret or 
by stealth. (2 Maccabees viii. 7.) 

4. Cognizant of something secret ; privately 
knowing ; participating in knowledge of some- 
thing secret with another. (Followed by fo.) 

“He was privy to all the counsels of the disaffected 
party.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

B. As substantive : 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is privy to any matter, design, Ac. 

" The cytezens glad of hys commynge, made not the 

French capitaiDes . . . either parties or privies of 
their eu tent,”— Hall: Henry VI. (an. 13). 

2. A uecessary-house. 

II. Iau>: A partaker: a person having an 
interest in any action or thing : one having 
an interest in an estAte created by another; 
one having an interest derived from a contract 
or conveyance to which he is not a party. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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pri vy chamber, s. A private apartment 
In a royal residence or mansion. 

*1 Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber : Officers 
of the royal household of Great Britain, who 
attend on the sovereign at court, state pro- 
cessions and ceremouies, &c. 

* privy-coat, $. A light coat or defence of 
mail worn concealed under the ordinary dress. 

privy-council, *. The principal Coun- 
cil of a British sovereign, made up of members 
ehosenst his or her pleasure. Its dissolution de- 
pt nls upon the royal pleasure ; by common 
law it was dissolved ipso facto by the demise 
of the sovereign, but to prevent the incon- 
venience of having no council in being at the 
secession of a oew prioee, the privy council 
Is enabled by statute to continue for six 
months after the demise of the crown, unless 
sooner dissolved by the successor. It is pre- 
sided over by the Lord President of the 
Council, who has precedence next after tho 
Lord Chancellor. Members of the privy 
council are addressed as Right Honourable. 
The duty of a privy councillor appears from 
the oath, which consists of seven articles : 

1 To advise the king according to the best of hie 
conniug und discretion; 2. To advise for the king's 
honour and good of the public, without partiality 
through affection, love, meed, doubt, or dread ; 3. To 
keep the king's counsel secret ; 4. To avoid corruption : 

6. To help and strengthen the execution of what shall 
be there resolved ; 6. To withstand all persons who 
would attempt the contrary; and lastly. In generul, 

7. To observe, keep, and do oil that a good and true 
counciUor ought to do to his sovereign lord. 

The office of a privy councillor is now confined 
to advising the eovereign in the discharge of 
executive, legislative, and judicial duties. The 
former have, since the accession of Queen 
Anne, been entrusted to responsible ministers ; 
and it has consequently become the settled 
practice to summon to the meetings of the 
council those members of it only who are the 
ministers of the crown. The power of the 
privy council is to inquire into all offences 
against the government, and to commit the 
offenders for trial ; but their jurisdiction is 
only to inquire and not to punish, except in 
the case of the judicial committee, which has 
full power to punish for contempt and to 
awsrd costa. The duties of the privy council 
are, to a great extent, performed by com- 
mittees, as the judicial committee, who hear 
allegations and proofs, and report to the 
•overeign, by whom judgment is finally given, 
and the committee of council on education, 
presided over by the Vice-president of the 
Council, who is a member of the government. 

privy-councillor, s. 

1. A member of the privy council. 

*2. An officer of the royal household who 
paid the sovereign’s private expenses; now 
called the keeper of the privy puree. 

privy-purs©, s. The income aet apart 
for the sovereign's personal use. 

privy seal, * privy-signet, s. 

1. The seal used in England to be appended 
to grants which are afterwards to puss tho 
great seal, and to documents of minor im- 
portance, which do not require to pass the 
great seal. In Scotland there is a privy seal 
used to authenticate royal grants of personal 
or assignable rights. 

2. The Lord Privy Seal ISkal (2), «.] 

privy-tithes, 3. pi. 

Law : Small tithes, 
privy verdict, s. 

Law : A verdict given to the judge out of 
court; it ia of no force unless afterwards 
openly affirmed In court. (Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. lii., ch. IS.) 

* prize (1), a. trniZE (1), v.) [PnicE (2), *.] 
Estimation, value. 

" Then bod my jrrUe boon leu*." 

Hhakeep. : Cymbellne, 11 L 0. 

prizo (2), s. [Fr. prist = a taking ... a prize, 
irop. foul, of pris , pa. par. nf prendre = to 
akc, from Lnt. premia t prehendo ; Dut. jrrijs ; 
Dan. priis; Svr. pris.] 

L Ordinary Language, : 

1. That which is taken frnm an enemy in 
war ; that which Is seized by fighting, cspec. 
a ship, with the goods contained in her; any 
description of goods or property seized by 
force as spoil or plunder. 

2. Anything gained ; a valuable acquisition ; 
a gain, an advantage. ( Massinger : Sew Way 
to Pay Old LKbts, iv. 2.) 


3. That whieh is offered or won as the 
reward of exertion or contest. 

be witness amt adjudge the prize* 

II Hole : Orlando furloeo, xl. 

4. That which is won in a lottery or similar 
manner. 

* 5. A contest for a prize or reward. 

" Like two coutcudlng in a prize." 

Shaketjt. : Macbeth, Ul. 2. 

II. Isiw : The law as to prizes taken at sea 
is regulated by international law, and juris- 
diction in all matters ridatlng to them is in 
England vested iu the High Court of Admi- 
ralty. Prizes are condemned, that is, declared 
to be lawfully captured, in the courts of the 
captors, called Prize-courts (q.v.). 

U (lJPrtKo/wnr,* 

Ijaw: Property captured in war, which, by 
grace of the crown, to whom it belongs, is sur- 
rendered to the force by which it was captured. 

* (2) To play prises: To he in earnest. 

M They did not play prizes . . . and only pretended 
to quarrel."— Stilling/leet : Semu/n (Feb. 24, 1674). 

prize-court, s. A court established to 
adjudicate on prizes captured at sea. 

” The Court of Admiralty has, in time of war. the 
authority of a prize-court, a jurisdiction secured by 
divers treaties with foreign nations; by which parti, 
cular courts are established in all the maritime coun- 
tries of Europe fur the decision of this question, 
whether lawful prlxe or not."— hlacketone; Comment., 
hk. iiL, ch. 8. 

prizo fight, s. A boxing match or pugilis- 
tic encounter for a prize or stake of money. 

prize-fighter, s. A professional pugilist ; 
one who fights another with his fists for a 
prize or stake of money. 

prize-fighting, s. Fighting with the 
fists or boxing for a prize or stake of money. 

prize -list, s . 

1. Ord. Lang.: A list of prizes gained in any 
competition, with the names of the winners. 

*• All horses deemed worthy of place® in prize-lute." 
— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28, 1886. 

2. Naut. : A return of all the persons on 
board a ship when a prize is captured, whether 
they belong to the ship or are supernumerary. 

prize-master, s, 

Naut. : A person put in command of a ahip 
that has been taken as prize. 

prize-money, s. 

Naut., <£c. : Money paid to the captors of 
a ship or place where booty has been obtained, 
in certain proportions according to rank, the 
money being realized by the sale of the booty. 

prize-ring, ». A ring or enclosed space 
In which prize-fights are fought. Originally 
such contests, no doubt, took place within a 
ring formed by the spectators, but now the 
•‘ring’* is a square space of eight yards. 
The term is also applied to the system of 
prize-fighting itself. 

prize (3), *. [Phise (2), «.] 

prize (1) * prise, r.f. IFr. to prize, 

to esteem, from O. Fr. pris (Fr. prior) = a 
price, from Lat. pretium.] 

* I. To value ; to ecta value or price on ; to 
rate. ( Chapman : Homer; Iliad vil.) 

2. To value highly ; to set a high value on ; 
to esteem as of great value or worth ; to rate 
highly. 

M Kind souls I to teach their tenantry to prize 
What they themselves, without remorse. despise.” 
Covrprr : Hope, 261. 

■ 3. To risk. ( Greene : Friar Bacon.) 
prize (2), v.t. [Fwse (2), v.) 

prize -a-ble, a. [Eng. prise ; -nbk.] Valua- 
ble. (In use iu Suhsi-x.) 

•* Prudence U more prize, ibl* In Jove * 

Taylor; Virgin Widow, 1L L 

prizo’-man, s. [Eng. prize (2) a., and man.] 
une who Vina n prize. 

• priz'-cr, s. [Lat. priz(e ) (I), v. ; • er .] 

1. One who estimate* or seta a value on 
anything. (Shakesp. : Troilus li. 2.) 

2. One who contends for a prize ; a prize- 
fighter. (Shakesp. : As For* Like It, U. 3.) 

pro, abbrev. [See dcf.] A professional, as 
opposed to an amateur. Formerly used 
ch icily of actors, now extended to pedestri- 
ans, rowing men, A:c. 

"lllxtory did not know Myers, the pro. at tho dis- 
tance*."— llejere e. May *3, 1M6, j>. 1. 


pro-, pref. [Lat. = before, for ; Gr. rrpo (pro) 
= before.] A prefix having the force of for, 
fore, ferth, forward. 

*1 Pro a rut con: [For pro and contra = for 
and against.] A phrase equivalent to the 
English /or and against : as, To hear the argu- 
meats pro and con. It is also used substantiv. 
ally, with the meaning nf 44 reasons or argu- 
ments for and against" a certain proposition. 

M Vociferously discussing the prot and coru of the 
critical situation.”— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7. ISsS, 

It was formerly used as a verb = To weigh 
the arguments on both sides, 

*• A man in soliloquy reasons with himself, and pros 
and cotu and weighs all bis d esigu*. Co n grtve : 
Double Dealer (F.pist. Dcdlc.). 

pro-cathcdral, «. 

Eccles . .• A cliureh (chiefly Roman) used 
provisionally as a cathedral. 

*’ Preaching often In a church in Westlxmnie Grov*, 
and sometimes In the pro^athedrat In Moorllelds."— 
I Hue. London Sewt, April 8, 1886. p. SM. 

pro-leg, s. [Proleo.] 

pro-ostracum, s. 

Comp. Anat. : Huxley's name for the onterior 
shell of a Belemnite (q.v.). 

•• A straight phraginncone is enclosed within a more 
Or Jess conical Calcified laminated structure, the guard, 
or rostrum, which is continued forwards into a 
variously .shaped, usually lamellar pro-oer racum. The 
pro-ottracum and the rostrum together represent the 
pen In the Teu th Ida?. "—Bux ley : Anat. Int-ert., p. 842. 

pro-ratable, a. Capable of being pro- 
rated. (Anver.) 

pro-rate, v.t. To assess pro rata ; to dlB* 
tribute proportionally. (Amcr.) 

pro-slavery, a. Iu favour of slavery. 

“That tumid clique of proalavery politicians."-* 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1W8. 

pro-tutor, a. 

Scots Law: One who acts as a tutor to a 
minor without a regular title to the office 

pro'-a^ pra-hu', s . [Malay prau.] 

Nautical : 

1. A narrow canoe, thirty feet long and 
three feet wide, used by the natives of the 
Ladrone Islands. The stem and stern are 
similar, the boat sailing either way. The lee 
aide Is flat, so thnt the canoe resembles half of 



a vessel divided vertically in the line of tha 
keel. Extending to leeward is an outrigger, 
consisting of a frame at the end of which is a 
floating canoc-fthaped timber, which prevents 
the crank and narrow canoe from upsetting. 

2. A Malayan boat propelled by sails and oara. 

M Large peels of Malay proas were formerly em- 
ployed Iu s<*archlng lor thin curious productof tropical 
mm*.'— Daily Telegraph, .Nuv. 26, 18s\ 

* prda 9 h, • procho, v.i. [Fr. produ = new.] 
To approach (q.v.). 

“To the entont to liane proehM nerer to the poynt," 
— Derncre: Proluart ; Crony cl*, voi. it., ch. ccx&ivL 

pro au' 1[ 5n, s. [Gr. np6 (pro) = before, 
and auA>j (auh) = a hall.) 

Arch. : A vestibule. 

pr5b a-bil'-I or-I§m,f. [Eccles. I,at. proba- 
biliorisiaus , from Lnt. prvlx ihihor, com par. * 4 
jirofoilnfus = probable (q.v.).J 

/toman TheoL : The teaching thnt n law is 
always to lie obeyed, n ideas an opinion clearly 
very probnble (probubi/ior) la oppoHod to it. 

•• We cannot see that Probnblllorltm I* logical and 
consistent.”— .4«f<fU & Anvild C.itA. Diet., p. <K>3. 

prdb a bir-I or 1st, #. [Eng. probnbitiar- 
<uw); *wf.) A teacher or HUpporter of Fruba- 
billorism (q.v.). 

“Tin Drohthllloritfi put tio re«tr»1«t on nfierty 
where a man »m convinced «n solid ground* that the 
balance of evidence w*» decidedly in fa«uiir ul his 
Ulwrly "—Addle A Arnold . Calh. Diet,, p, Ik'S. 


boil, b<£^; p< 5 ikt, J6virl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; tbiu, this; sin, 09; oxpoct, Xenophon, o^cist, ph ='t 
-elan, -tian — sh^n. -tion, -slon = bbim; ion , -gion = zhuu. -clous, -tious, -sious — sbiis. -bio, -dlo, <kc, — byl, dpi* 
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probabilis causa— probity 


pro-bab'-i-lis can '-?a* pkr. [Lat. =a 
probable cause.] (See etyin. and compouud.) 
Probabilis causa litigandi : 

Scots Law: Plausible ground of action or 
defence. 


prob a bll ism, s. [Ecclea. Lat. proba- 
bilismus , from* pro&a&iZw. ] [Probable.] 
Homan Theol . : The doctrine, first pro- 
pounded by Medina, a Spanish Dominican 
(1528-81) and professor at Salamanca, aud 
thus formulated by Gury, (Comp. Theol., ed. 
1S53, i. 35), that, in matters of conscience, 
“of two opinions it is lawful to follow the 
less probable, provided that opinion rests on 
solid grounds.” From Medina's death till 
about 1650 Probabilism flourished, and then 
a reaction set in in favour of Probabiliorism 
(q.v.). St. Alphonsus Liguori (1732-87) in his 
Homo Apostolicus and Tkeologia Moralis revived 
Probabilism, which is now the ordinary rule 
of confessors in the Roman Church. 


••The Pone would not have made St. Liguori a 
Doctor ot the Church had he regarded the great 
literary work of his life in defendiu# and expounding 
probabilism M a mistake ." -A ddit A Arnold; Cath. 
Diet., p. 604. 


prob’-a-bil 1st, s, [Eng. probabil(ism ) ; -t$f.] 
A supporter of the casuist doctrine of Proba- 
bilism. They are usnally divided into : 

(1) Probabilists pure and simple, who hold 
that a man may use his liberty if he has 
really probable grounds for thinking the law 
does not bind him, though the argument on 
the other side is the more probable. 

(2) ^Equiprobabilista, who bold that a man 
does wrong to use his liberty unless the proba- 
bilities are at least evenly balanced. 


prob-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. probabilit4 t from 
probable — probable (q.v.).} 

L Ordinary Language. ; 

1. The quality or state of being probable ; 
that state of a case or question of fact which 
arises from superior evidence, or a preponder- 
ance of argument ; likelihood. (It is less than 
moral certainty.) 

2. That which ia or appears probable ; any- 
thing which has the appearance of probability 
or truth. (In this sense the word admits of 
a plural number.) 

‘■The existence of the city of Pekin, and the reality 
of Caesar s assassination, which the’philoaopher classes 
with probnbilitirs, because they rest solely upon the 
evidence of testimouy."— Stewart; Human Mind. voL 
ii.. ch. iv.. § 4. 

II. Math. : Likelihood of the occurrence of an 
event; the quotient ohtained by dividing the 
number of favourable chances by the whole 
number of chances, both favourable and un- 
favourable. Tbe word chance is here used to 
signify the occurrence of any event in a par- 
ticular way, when there are two or more waya 
in which it may occur, and when there is no 
reason why it should happen in one way rather 
than in another. One of the most common 
and useful application of the methods of pro- 
babilities is, in commuting the elements em- 
ployed in the subject of annuities, reversions, 
assurances, and other interests, depending 
upon the probable duration of human life. 


prob'-a ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat proba- 
bilism that may be proved ; probo — to prove 
(q.v.); Sp. probable; ItaL pi'obaMle.) 


A. As adjective : 

* 1. Capable of being proved. * 

M H« who maintains traditions or opinions not 
probable by scripture." — Milton ; Of Civil Potoer in 
Ecclexiaitical Causes. 


2. Having more evidence for than against ; 
having evidence sufficient to incline the mind 
to belief, hut leaving room for doubt ; likely. 

*' Philosophers are accustomed to speak of the event 
u on Jy probable."— Stewart ; Of tbe Human Mind, voL 
11. 9 cb. Iv. , $ 4* 

3. Rendering something prohabls : as, &ro5- 
able evidence. 

* 4. Plausible, specious, colourable. 

* B. As stt&sf. : That which is probable ; a 
probable thing or circnmstaoce. 


probable-cause, s. [Probabilis causa]. 
probable-error, 3 . 

Astron. <£■ Physics: When a great nnmber of 
observations, each of which is liable to error, 
have been made for tbe purpose of determining 
any element, the element to be determined 
is also liable to error ; the probable error is 
the quantity such, that there is the same 
probability of the true error being greater or 
less than it. 


probable-evidence, s. 

Law : Evidence, distinguished from demon- 
strative evidence in tbia, that it admits of 
degrees, from the highest moral certainty to 
the very lowest presumption. 

prob -a-bly, adv. [Eng. probable) ; -ly.) In 
a probable manner or degree ; in all likelihood 
or probability ; likely. 

"To her father she had probably never been at- 
tached. — Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. ix. 


*pro-ba-9y, $. [Lat. probation probation 
(q.v.).] Proof, trial. 

" The lawes of the cete stont in probacy ; 

They us*n non enquestis the wrongis for to try." 

Chaucer : Mu rchanla Second Tala. 

* prob’-al, a. [Lat. probo = to prove.) Calcu- 
lated to bias the judgment ; satisfactory. 

" ThU advice Is free I give and honest, 

Probitl to thinking." Shaketp. ; Othello. 1L 8. 


* pro-bal -I-ty, s. [Eag. probal ; -ity.) Prob- 
ability. 


Others might with fu great probality derive them 
from the Brlgantea."— P. Holland; Camden. 1L 84. 


pro’-bahg, s. [Probe.] 

Surg. : A slender whalebone rod with a 
piece of sponge on one end, for pushing down 
into the stomach bodies which may have 
lodged in the oesophagus. 

*[ Larger and stronger forms are lined in 
veterinary surgery. 


pro'-bate, s. & a. [Lat. probatus, pa. par. of 

probo = to prove.] 

A. As substantive : 


* probation robe, s. The dress given 
to novices in religious and military orders. 

" HI send you & probation.robe ; we*r thst 
Till you sh&U please to be our brother." 

Beaum. A FUt. : E night of Malta, lil 8. 

* pro-ba'-tion-al, a. [Eng. probation; -ol.] 
Serving for probation or trial ; probationary. 

M A state of purgation they imagined to consist of • 
probat ional Are."— Wheatley ; Common Prayer, ch. vL 


pro-ba tion-ar-y,a. [Eng. pro&aficm ; -ary.] 
Pertaining or relating to probation ; serving 
for probation or trial. 

" It Is our duty to consider this life throughout** a 
probationary stat e.’—Paley: Sermons, No. 80. 


pro-ba'-tion-er, 8. [Eng. pro&afion „• -*r.) 

1. One who is in a state of probation or 
trial, so that he may give proof of his qualifl- 
cations for a certain position, place, or state. 


"Every probationer for tho corpt meut be un- 
married. —Daily Chronicle. Sept. S>\ 1885. 

2. A atudent in divinity, who, producing 
certificates from the theological professors in 
a university of bis good morals and qualifica- 
tions, and showing also that be baa gone 
through tbe prescribed coarse of theological 
studies, is admitted to several trials by a 
presbytery, and on acquitting himself satis- 
factorily, is licensed to preach. (ScofcA.) 


pro-ba'-tlon-er-ship, s. [Eng. probationer ; 
-stop.] The state or condition of a proba- 
tioner; novitiate. 


* pro-ba' -tion ship, s. [Eng. probation ; 
-stop.] A state of probation ; probation, 
novitiate. 


* 1. Ord. Lang . ; Proof, 

•‘ Of Scipion* dream what was the true probate.” 
Skelton ; Poems, p. 30. 

2 .Law: The official proof of a will. This 
is done either in common form, which is upon 
tbe oath of tbe executor before the Register or 
other official provided for this purpose by tbe 
laws of the several states; or per testes (by 
witnesses), in some solemn form of law, iu case 
the validity of the will ie disputed. When this 
is done tbe original will must be deposited in 
the office of registry, and a copy on parch- 
ment under the seal of the Register ia 
delivered to the executors, together with a 
certificate of the will having been duly proved, 
all which together is usually atyled the pro- 
hate of tbe will. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the proving 
of wills and testaments : as, probate duties, 
probate-eourt, s. 

English Law: A court of record established 
to exercise jurisdiction and authority in rela- 
tion to probate of wills and letters of adminis- 
tration, and to hear and determine all questions 
relating to matters~and causes testamentary. 
Its principal registry is in tbe metropolis; but 
it has a number of local registries. 

probate-duties, s. pi. Duties payable 
on property passing under a will. 

pro-ba -tlon, * pro-ba-cy-on, *. [Fr. pro- 
bation , from Lat. probationcm, accua. ot probo- 
lio — a proving ; probatus , pa. par. of probo = 
to prove (q.v.); Sp. probacion ; I tal. probaziorie. ) 

* 1. Tbe act of proving ; proof. (Fox: 
Martyrs , p. 12.) 

* 2. That which proves anything ; evidence, 
proof. 

" Bryns fourth your honest probacyoni, and ye -Mi l 
be beard. '—Buie ; Apologia, fob 92. 

3. Any proceeding designed to ascertain 
truth, to determine character, qualifications, 
and the like ; trial, examination : as, To engage 
a person on probation. Especially applied to — 

(1) Novitiate ; the time of trial which a per- 
son must pass in a religious house to prove 
his or her fitness morally and physically to 
Lear the severities of the rule. 

“ I. iu probation of % sisterhood. 

Was sent to hy my brother." 

Shahetp. ; Measure for Me a run, v. L 

(2) Moral trial ; the state of man in this 
present life, in which be has the opportunity 
of proving his character and becoming quali- 
fied for a happier state. 

" Of tho various views under which human life has 
been considered, no one seems so rvasonable as that 
which regards it as a state of probation ; meaning, by 
a state of probation, a state calculated for trying us, 
and for improving.’— Paley ; Sei-mont, No. 33 . 

(3) The trial of a ministerial candidate’s 
qualifications previous to hia settlement in a 
pastoral charge. (Chiefly Amer.) 

(4) The examination of a student for a de- 
gree. (Amer.) 


* pro'-ba-tive, a. [Lat. probations, from pro- 
batus, pa. par. of probo = to prove (q.v.); Fr. 
probatif; Sp. & Ital probativo .] Serving for 
probation or proof. 

"Some [judgments] are only probative, and designed 
to try »nn stir up those virtues which before l*y 
dormant in the souL“ — South ; Sermons, iv, S6S. 

* pro-ba' -tor, s. [Lat., from probatus, pa. par. 
of probo = to prove.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: An examiner, an approver, 
a prover. 

"Some nominated and appointed for probatora”— 
Miydman; A aval Speculation, p. 182. 

2. Law: One who turns king's (or queen’s) 
evidence ; an approver (q.v.). 

* prd'-ba-tor-y, * pro-ba-tor ie, a. & s. 

[Lot. probalorius, from probator: Fr. pro- 
batoire.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to, or serving for, proof. 

2. Serving for trial ; probationary. 

"The duration end continuance of their probatory 
state.” — Cheyne; On Regimen, die. &. 

B. As subst . : A house for novices. 

"With whom he was in the Probatorio at Clare valL" 
—P. Holland ; Camden, ii. isi. 

probe, s. [Lat. probo = to prove (q.v.).] 

I. Surg. : An instrument, usually made of 
silver wire, having a rounded end, and intro- 
duced into cavities in the body in exploring 
for balls, calculi, ascertaining the depth of a 
wound, tho direction of a sinus, &c. 

" A round white stone wiw ... so fastened in thet 
part, that the physician with his probe could uot stir 
It.” — Fell ; Life of Hammond, p. axxlj . 

* 2. A printer's proof! 

" Ye shall see in the probo of the print "—Orfndaf.* 
Rem a im, p. 268. 

probe-scissors, s. pi. 

Surg. ; Scissors used to open wonnda, the 
blade of which to be thrust into tho orifice 
has a button on the end. 

"The sinus waa snipt up with pro&e-iciuor*."— 
ITweman. 

probe, v.t. & i. [Phobe, 5.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To apply a probe to ; to search or 
examine, as a wound, ulcer, <fec., with a probe. 

2. Fig. : To search or examine deeply into ; 
to scrutinize or examine thoroughly or to the 
bottom. 

" Only to be examined, ponder'd. March'd, 

Probed.' Wordeworth: Excursion, hk. iv. 

B. Intrans . ; To search or examine a wound, 
ulcer, &c. f with a probe ; to use a probe. 

prob-I-ty, *. [Er. probile, from Lat. probi- 
tatem, act*, of probitas = honesty, from probus 
— honest; Ital. probitd ; Sp. pro 6irfa<i.] Tried 
honesty, sincerity, or integrity ; strict honesty 
or uprightness ; virtue, high principle, recti- 
tude. (Waterland : Works, iL 367.) 


me, fit. fare.jmidst. what, faU. father; we. wet. hSre. camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
or. woro, wolf; work, who, son; mnte. cub. ciire. unite, efir. rule, fuU; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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prob lem, * prob-Iemo, s. [Fr. problbnc, 
from Lat. problema , from Gr. na6& 

( problema ) = anything thrown or put forward, 
a question put forward for discussion : trpo 
( pro) = forward, and fl\w<x(blema)= a casting; 
/JoAaw ( balld) = to cast ; Sp. & ltal. problema.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as 1L 

2. A question proposed for solution ; a 
matter put forward or stated for examination 
or proof. 

" This problem let philosophers revolve." 

lilttekmore : Creadon. 

3. Hence, a question involving doubt, no- 
certainty or difficulty. 

"Tho grave problem which had hitherto defied 
English statesmanship."— Standard, Feb. 8, 1886. 

II. Geom. : A question proposed that re- 
quires solution by some operation to be per- 
formed or some construction made, as to 
describe a triangle, to bisect au angle or a 
line, &c. It thus differs from a theorem, io 
which the truth of somo proposition requires 
to be proved, or some relation or ideutity to 
be established, 

prob-lc-mAt'-io, prob Ie m&t-Ic-al, a. 

[Gr. wpofiXrfuaTiKos (jrroblcmatikos), from n-po- 
fihrjpa (problema) — a problem ; Fr. problema- 
tique.] Of the nature of a problem; doubt- 
ful, questionable, uncertain, unsettled. 

"Mackay‘8 own orthodoxy was problematical.”— 
Macaulay . IHtt. Eng., ch. xill. 

prob-le mat-lc-al-ly, adv . [Eng. prob- 
lematical ; -fy.l In a problematical nia liner ; 
questionably, doubtfully. 

* prob -lcm-a-tist, s. [Lat. problema , genit. 
problematis = a problem; Eng. auffi. -ist.) One 
who proposes problems. 

"This learned problematic fM brother to him, who. 
preaching at 8t. Mary’s. Oxford, took his text ont of 
the history of Balaam, &c.”— Evelyn : Letter. (1668.) 

* prob -lem-a-tlzc, v.t. [Lat. problema , 
genit. problematis = a problem ; Eng. auff. 
•ize.] To propose problems. 

** Hear btm problematic* 

Ben Jonson : .Vw Inn. 

* prob ol-19t-10, a. [Gr. irpo/3iiAAa> ( pro - 
hallo).] (Problem.) Casting, throwing, or 
hurling forward. 

" Ho brought his tottered heels, like a double-headed 
hammer, as hard as his probolistic ** wine could whirl, 
against th* very thickest-crowded ceils of bygone 
domicile."— Ulackmore : Cripps the Carrier, voL liL, 
ch. x. 

prob os -51 date, a. [Proboscis.] Furnished 
with a proboscis ; proboscideao. 

tprob 5a 5id -e-a (1), e. [T^t. proboscis, 
genit. probosculiis)'; fem. sing. adj. suff. -ea.] 
Zool. : A synonym of Rhynchonycteris 

<q.v.). 

prob os 9ld'-e-a (2), s. pi. (Lat. proboscis , 
genit. proboscides) ; nent. pi. adj. suff. -ea.] 

1, Znol. : An order of Mammalia, character- 
ized by the absence of canine teeth ; tho 
molars few in number, larpe, and transversely 
ridged or tuberculate ; Incisors always present, 
growing from persistent pulps, and constitut- 
ing long tusks. The noac ia prolonged into a 
flexible, highly sensitive cylindrical trunk, at 
the extremity of which the nostrils are situated, 
and terminating into a finger-like rrclionailc 
lobe. Feet with thick pad, and pentadactylc, 
but some of the tnea are only partially in- 
dicated externally hy tho divisions of the hoof. 
Clavicles absent; testes abdominal ; two mam- 
mae, pectoral ; placenta zonary and deciduato. 
One living genus, Elcphas (q.v.). 

2. PaUront. : [Dinotherium, Mastodon]. 

prob os 5ld - tS - an, pri»b-5s-5*d'-l an, 

a. k 8. [PRonoaciDEA.] 

A. A s u/lj. : Pertaining or belonging to tho 
order Proboacidca (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any mammai belonging to tho 
order Proboacidca. 

" It* bone* have hewn found associated with skele- 
tons of tho mammoth and othor proboscidians." — 
m/jon: Prehistoric Man, ch. LI. 

prdb 5s 5ld -o-ou9, a. [Pkohosoidea.) 

Bot. : Having a hard terminal horn, &a the 
fruit of Mnrtynia. 

prSb-Ss ^Id I-al, a. (PnonosciDKA.) Tho 
same as Phoboscidate (q.v.). 

prob (Ss^Id* I an, a. ks. [PuonoHcioEAN.) 


prob- os- gid'-i -form, a. [Lat. proboscis, 
genit. proboscidis = a proboscis (q.v.), and 
Eng. form.] 

Zool. : Having tho form of a proboscis. 

prS-bog^is, a. [Lat., from Gr. irpopocncis 
( proboskis ) x= an elephant’s trunk, lit. = a 
front- feeder, from vo6 (pro) = before, and 
fioertcuj (bosko) = to feed ; Sp. k ItaL proboscide.] 

1. Lit.&Comjyar. Aaat. : The elongated nose of 
an elephant or tapir. [Probosctdea.] Loosely 
applied to the spiral trunk of the Lepidoptera 
[Antlia], the suctorial organ of some Hymen- 
optera, aa the Apiareae, the pharynx of the 
Errant Annelids, the retractile oral organ of 
Gephyrsea, the preornl organ of Planarida, the 
central polypite of Medusae, kc. 

2. Fig. : The human nose. (Used ludicrously 
or in humour.) 

probo9cls-monkey, s. [Kaha.] 

* pro-ca'-clous, a. [Lat. proeax, genit. pro- 
cacis.] Forward, pert, petulant. 

"Spill the bloud of that procacious Christian." — 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. 11., »er. 20. 

* pro cag'-I-ty, 5. [Lat. procacitas, from 
proeax = procacious (q.v.).] Forwarduess, 
pertness, petulance. 

" Porphyrias with good colour of reason might have 
objected procacity against St. Tnul lo taxing his 
bettera’*— Barrow: On the Pope's Supremacy. 

pyo-cam'-bi-um, s. [Pref. pro-, and Lat., 
kc. cambium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A tissue formed from the entire outer- 
zone of the rlerome, or having only a few 
groups of cells, which are ultimately trans- 
formed into permanent eella. 

pro-ca me'-lus, s. [Pref. pro-, and Lat. 
camWiw.) 

Palaont. : A genua of Cam el id®, closely 
allied to Camelus, and having one of its six 
apeciea about the size of the living Camel, but 
w'ith an additional premolar on each side. 
From the Mioceue of Virginia, the Pliocene of 
Nebraska and Texas, and the Post-pliocene of 
Kansas. 

pro -cat -arc' -tlC, a. [Gr. irpo«ciTup<Toc(fc 
(prokdtarktikos)— beginning beforehand; wpo- 
KQTap\«*j (prokatarcho) — to begin he fore : wpd 
(pro) = before ; Kara (kata), used intensively, 
and dpx<*> (archo) = to begin.) 

Pathol .: Preexistent or predisposing. Ap- 
plied to causes, whether contingent, violont, 
or fortuitous, which give occasion to health or 
to the generation of disease. 

" Jtmes IV. of Scotland, fulling away in his flesh, 
without the precedence of any procatarctlck cause, 
was suddenly cured by decbartulng the witchcraft."— 
Survey: Discourse of Consumptions. 

prd-ca-tarx'-is, s. (Gr. TrpoKardpxw (pro- 
katarcho) = to begin before.) [Phocatarctic.] 
Pathol. : Any state of the ayatein predis- 
posing to disease. 

* pro 5C-d6n -do, phr. (Lat.) [Proceed.] 

Law (More fully procedendo ad judicium) : 

1. (See extract). 

" A writ of procedendo ad Judicium iasoes out of 
Chancery, where Judges of any subordinate court do 
delay tho parties : lor that, they will not give Judg- 
ment, either on the one eido or the othor, when they 
ought so to do. In this cnee a procedendo aba] I bo 
awarded, Commanding them to proceed to Judgment. 
. . . This writ is, howover, rarely resorted to. tho 
remedy by mandamus being prelomble ."— lilackttone : 
Comment., bk. IiL, oh. A 

2. A writ by which the commission of the 
justice of the peace is revived after having 
been suspended. 

pro-5cd'-nro, a. [Fr., from prodder= to 
proceed (q.v.).] 

* 1. The net of proceeding or going forward ; 
progress, advancement, 

" Tho better procedure ot real and material religion. " 
—Bp, Taylor: Sermons, vol. ill., scr 7. 

2. Manner of proceeding or acting ; course 
or line of action ; conduct, proceeding. 

" Tho act of tho will, hi each stop of tho foremen, 
tloned procedure, doc* not. corn® to nnu without a 
particular can*®."— EiUeunU : On the Wilt, pt. it, i <L 

3. A step taken ; an act performed ; an 
action, a proceeding. 

• I. That which proceeds from something; a 
product. 

pro 5Cod', * pro-ccdo, * pro-ooodo, i\f. 
(Fr. prowler, from Lat. procedo = to go hefnro : 
pro = before, and redo = to go ; 8p. k Port, pro- 
ceder i I tal, procederc.] 


], To pass, move, or go forward or onward; 
lo advance, to go on ; lo pass from one place 
to another; to continue or renew motion. 

•* Here unmolested, through whatever sign 
Tho sun proceeds, 1 wander," Covrper.: Task, vL 

2. To issue or come forth, as from an origi* 
or source ; to arise ; to be the effect or result 
of ; to be produced from or by something ; to 
have or tako origin. 

** Ho hath forced u* to compel this offer : 

It proceeds iroax policy, not love." 

Shakctp. : 2 Henry /I*., iv. 1_ 

3. To pass from one point, topic, or stage 1« 
another. 

" To proceed at once to Judgment and execution.'— 
Blacks to nr . Comment., bk. ill., ch. 10. 

*4. To go on ; to continue. 

"If thou proceed Ln this thy Insoleacc." 

Shaketp. : 1 U >lt ry I*/., L 3. 

5. To carry on a series of actions ; to act 
according to some method ; to set to work 
and go on in a certain way and for some 
particular purpose. 

6. To take steps ; to set to work. 

"The king . . . proceeded to make bis arrange- 
ments." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xlx. 

7. To continue, as a narrative, Ac. ; to re- 
sume. 

" But, without further bidding, 

1 will proceed.” Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

8. To begin and carry on a legal action ; to 
take legal action ; to carry on judicial process. 

* 9. To act (Milton : P. L. t xi. 09.) 

* 10. To be transacted or carried on ; to be 
done ; to happen ; to take place. 

" He will tell you what hath proceeded .** 

Shakcsp. : Julius CtKsar, L 1 

*11. To be propagated ; to conic by genera- 
tion ; to spring. (Miff on ; P. L. % xii. 3SI.) 

* 12. To take effect; to come into effector 
action ; to obtain. 

"This rule ouly proceeds and takes place, when a 
person cannot of common law condemn another by 
bis sentence." — AyUjJe : Bar ergon. 

•proceed', "pro cede, s. [Proceed, ».] 
Proceeds, result. 

"Tho only procede (that T mav use the mercantil 
term) you can expect is thanks. — Howell : Letters. 
bk. L. i 1, lot. 2X 

* pro geed'- er, 3. [Eng. proceed; *er.) One 
who proceeds or moves forward ; ODe who 
makea a progress. 

" Quick procredert. marry." 

Shake tp. ; Turning of the Shrew, lv. X 

pro ^ccd'-ing, pr. par., a., k s. IProceed, v.) 
A. k B. As pr. jar. <£ part icip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. substantive ; 

1. The act or slato of moving on or forward , 
progress, advancement. 

2. The act of one who procecda; cspcc. a 
measure or course taken ; a Hue of conduct; 
a transaction. 

" 8nch an annatural, strang® proceedinpr 

Erngfelloit : The Qotden Legend, L 

3. Specif, in the plural, the course of steps 
or procedure in the prosecution of an action 
at law. 

"In overy other part of the jtroceedings, where 
either side perceive* any material objection In joint 
of law."— BhtcKtlons: Comment., bk. liL.ch. VL 

4. (PI.) : The records, journal, or account 
of the transactions of a society : as, The pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Zoological Society. 

pro'-50cd9, *. pi. [FnorEED, *.) Tho produce 
or amount proceeding or accruing from amoe 
possession ; apecif., the amount, sum, or value 
realized by lhe salo of goods, tho discounting 
of a noto, Ac. 

" IT® threw It up. Invested tho proceeds as a capital, 
and lived ou tho Interest ua a g.-ntu-man at laiye."— 
Lord Lytton : H'A.it will he do with it I bk. L. ch. viL 

pro 581-ous-m^t-Io, a. & s. [Gr. irp oxekev- 

<rp.art«6<;(]>rokkleusmatikfvt): np6(j>ro) before, 
and (Mcusma) — a command, an 

incitement ; *»Aebui (kdeuS) — to c«mimand.] 

A. As adjective : 

* ]. Hrd. Jxing. : Inciting, encouraging, 
animating. 

"Tim ancient pmeeteuimntlek aottg. Iiy which tlia 
»vwiir* of gnllvy* w cre animated."— JoAnren . Journey 
to the Western Islands 

2. Pros. : Applied in a foot consisting of 
four short syllables ; a double pyrrhic. 

B. As substantive : 

!'ro*. .- A foot consisting of four short 
ayllalileg (vy vv M ). 


boil, p 5 Ht, J<S^rI ; oat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bough; go, ^cm; thin, ^hls; slu, 09; oxiioct, Xouophon, exist. -Ihg. 

-dan, than = shon. -tlon, -slon= shun; -(Ion, - jlon = zhnn. -clous, -tlous, -aious = shus. -blc, -dlo, ko. = bgl, dgL 
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pro-9 cl-lar'-i-a, s - [Lat. procella = a tem- 
pest.] 

Ornith . ; The typical genus of the sub- 
family Procellariiuae. Io older classifications 
the number of species was stated at eighteen, 
bnt the old genus has been divided. 


propel lar'-i-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. pro* 
cellari(a ); Eag.*suff. -an..] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to the Procellariidse. 

■■ By supposing that these small Procellarian forms 
•re less socialised than the larger ones." — Challenger 
Report (Zool .). iv. 5$. 

B. ^4s subst. : Any individual of the Pro- 
eellariidse. 

“The ribs in the OceAnitid® are peculiarly broad, 
and flattened out dorsally. to an extent not seen in 
any Procellarian''— Challenger Report {Zool.), iv. 46. 


pro- 9 cl-la n'-i-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pro- 
cellared) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Ornith. : A family of Tubinares (q.v.). 
Their anatomy and affinities are fully treated 
by Prof. Forbes ( Challenger Report , iv. 1-64), 
who divides it into two sub-families : 


1. Diomedeinae, with three genera : Dio- 
medea, Thalas>iarche, and Phoebetria. 

2. Procellariina?, with five groups : — 


L Pelecanoides. a highly specialised form. 

3. Procellaria, Cymochorea, and Hftlocypteno, dis- 
tinguished by general small size and sombre coloration, 
comparatively long tarsi, nearly single nasal aperture, 
•nd simpte triangular tongue, 

a Prion (q.v.) and (probably) Halobtrna. 

4. Fulmarus, Thalassceca, Ossifraga, and Aeipetei. 
with Daption find Pogodroma intermediate between 
Prion and the Fulmariiie group. 

5. CEatralata, Putfiuus, Adainastor, Majaqueus, and 
Bnlweria. 


pro-9 el l&r-i-i'-nre, vb Lat * P™' 

cellari(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff, -ince.] [Pno- 

CELLARUD.E.] 


* pr6-9cl'-lous, a. [Lat.procritosus.] Stormy, 
tempestuous. 


• pro 9ep'-tion, s. [Lat. y>ro = before, and 
ceptio = a taking.] Preoccupation ; the act 
of seizing or taking somethiag aooaer than 
another. 

•‘Having so little power to offend others, that I 
have none to preserve what is mine own from their 
procept ion."— King Charles : Eikon Basil ike. 

• pro^ere’, a. [Lat. procerus.] Tall. 

"Hard of substance, procure of stature."— Evelyn. 
(In trod., § S.) 


f pro 9 er'- e-brum, s. [Pref. pro*, and Lat. 

cerebrum, (q.v.).] 

Anat. : The prosencephalon (q.v.). 

* pro-c^er'-i-ty, s. [O. Fr. proceritt, from Lat. 
proceriUitem, acc. of proceritas, from procerus = 
tall.] Tallness, height. 

M Experiment* in cuusort touching the mrocerity, 
•nd lowness, and artificiall dwarflug of trees. —Bacon ; 
Rat. But., $ 532. (Note.) 

•pro- 9 cr-OUS,a. [Lat. procerus.'] Lofty, high. 

*’ The procerous stature of it A—.Yashe: Lenten stuff*. 

proper' vu-1 us, s. [Pref. pro*, and Mod. 
Lat. dimin/frora cervus = a stag.] 

Palceont.: A geaus of Cervidse, from the 
Middle Miocene. 


proves' (s silent), a. [Fr.] (See compound.) 

proces-verbal, s. In French law, a 
detailed authentic account of an official act or 
proceeding ; a atatemeat of facts ; the minutes 
of the proceedings of a meeting. 

process, * pro-ces, *processe, s. [Fr. 

proces, from Lat. processu m, acc us. of processus 
= a progress ; prop. pa. par. of procedo = to pro- 
ceed (q.v.); Sp. proceso; Ital. & Port, proemo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of proceeding or moving 
forward ; progressive course ; progress. 

"Any lcroge process* of the mater."— Eabyan: 
Chronicle, voL ii. (an. 1395). 

2. Course, lapse ; a passiug or elapsing. 
(Chaucer: C. T., 2,909.) 

3. The way and order ia which anything 
happens or is done ; course. 

" Thou shall tell the process of their death.** 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. 3. 

4. A line of action or conduct ; a course, 
ft proceeding, an operation. 

" Extricate himself from his fln&nctat difficulties hy 
the simple process of calling a farthing a shilling."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xli. 

6. A series of operations or treatment ap- 
plied to something ; a series of aelimis or 
experiments : as, a manufacturing process. 


6. A series of motions or changes going on 
in aay thing, as in growth, decay, &c., of 
physical bodies ; continuous operation : as, 
the process of decomposition. 

7. Normal or regular manner of activity 
natural exercise of appropriate functions : aa, 
the process of nature. 

8. In the same aease as II. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : An enlargement, such as the 
zygomatic process of the temporal bone, the 
vermiform process of the cerebellum, &c. 

2. Bot. : Any extension of the surface ; a 
protrusion whether natural or monstrous. 

3. Law : A term applied to the whole course 
of proceedings in a cause, real or personal, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ to the 
end of the suit ; properly, the summons citing 
the parly affected to appear in court at the 
return of the original writ. This was some- 
times called original process, being founded 
upon the original writ ; and also to distinguish 
it from mesne or intermediate process, which 
issues, pending the suit, upon some collateral 
interlocutary matter ; as to summon wit- 
nesses, and the like. Mesne process is also 
sometimes put in contradistinction to final 
process or process of execution ; and then it 
signifies all such process as intervenes between 
the beginning and end of a auit. Formerly 
the Englbh common-law courts differed 
greatly in their mode of procedure in the case 
of persoaal actions : thus, in the Court of 
Queen's Bench a plaintiff might proceed by 
original writ, but the more usual method was 
by a species of process entitled a Bill of 
Middlesex, so entitled because the court gene- 
rally sat in that county. In the Exchequer 
the first process was by a writ of *;ao minus, 
in order to give the court a jurisdiction over 
pleas between party and party, in which the 
plaintiff was alleged to be the king’s farmer or 
debtor, and that the defendant had done him 
the injury complained of, quo minus sufficiens 
exist it, by which he was the less able to pay 
the king his rent or debt. And upon this the 
defendant might have been arrested as upon 
a capias from the Common Pleas. By the 
Process Uniformity Act, the procedure in all 
personal actions except replevin, is the same 
in all the courts, and all actions are now com- 
menced by a writ of summons, under the seal 
of the court in which the action is brought, 
directed to the defendant, and commanding 
him to cause an appearance to be entered for 
him on a certain day. In ecclesiastical suits 
the mode of commencing an action is by 
process termed a citation or summons, con- 
taining the name of the judge, the plaintiff, 
and the defendant, the cause of complaint, 
and the time and place of appearance. The 
rules of English law, here given, have been 
aomewhat closely followed in the United States. 

Tf (1) Final process : The writ of execution 
used to carry a judgment into effect. 

(2) In process : Begun but not complete ; in 
progress ; in the condition of being done. 

process-server, a. A bailiff or aheriff*a 

officer. 

process, v.t. [Process, s.] To sue by legal 
process. (Ireland.) 

“He w&a at the quarter-sessions processing his 

brother." — Miss Edgeworth ; An nut, ch. Yin. 

* pro-cesse, s. [Process.] 

pro-cess'-ion (ss as sh), * pro-ces-sl- 
oun, * pro-ces -si-un, s. [Fr. procession, 
from Lat. processionem , accus. of processio = 
an advance, a proceeding ; from processus , pa. 
par. of procedo = to proceed (q.v.); Sp. pro- 
fusion; Ital. procmione.] 

* 1. The act or atate of proceeding or issu- 
ing forth or from. 

’• The Word of God by generation, the Holy Ghost 

by procession,"— Pearson : On the Creed, art. ii. 

2. A train of persoas marching on foot, or 
riding on horseback or in vehicles with cere- 
monious solemnity. 

■' Bank'd in procession walk the pious train.” 

Dryden : Otftd ; Metamorphoses, X. 

K Procession of the Holy Ghost : 

1, Theol. : The noun procession is not found 
in Scripture, it was, however, legitimately 
framed by theologians from the verb occurring 
in John xv. 26. “ The Spirit of truth, which 
proeeedeth from the Father." There is no 
similar passage categorically atatiag proces- 
sion from the Son, and the question arises, can 
equivalent la a gu age be found? If the words 


io John xiv. 26, 41 The Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name," imply the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, so do those in xv. 26, “ But when the 
Comforter is come, whom I will sead nntoyou 
from the Father," and there is a Procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Son a3 well as from 
the Father, if they are not equivalent there ia 
no procession from the Son. (Cf. Gat iv. 6.) 

2. Church Hist, : The clause “ filioque " 
[Nicene creed], implying procession from the 
Father and the Son, being accepted in the 
West while rejected ia the East, was ooe 
potent cause of the ultimata separation be- 
tween the Greek and Latin Churches. [Greek* 
church.] The clause was accepted by the 
Reformed Churches and by Nonconformists 
generally, and appears in the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith (ch. ii., § 3). 

procession-flower, #. 

Bot. : Poly gala vulgaris. 

pro-cess'-ion (ss as sh), v.i . & t . [Proces- 
sion, s .] 

* A. Intrans. : To go in procession. 

“And when theyr feostfoll dayes come, they are yet 
In the pa pis ticks churches of Eugland, with no small 
solemnity*, mattenaed, massed, candeled. lyghted. 
processioned, ceuaed, Ac." — Bale: English Votaries, 
pt. L 

B. Trans, ; To ascertain, mark, and estab- 
lish the boundary lines of; as lands. (^imer.) 

* process -ion- a do (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 

procession, a. ; - ade .] A processiou. 

“ Proclaim a grand pracesdonade.” 

Churchill : Ghost, UL 

pro cess'-ion-al (ss as sh), a. & s. [Eng. 

procession; -al.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a procession ; 
consisting in a procession; carried in a pro- 
cession ; as, a processional cross. 

B. As substantive : 

1. In the Roman Church, a service -book 
containing the prayers to be said, and the 
hymns to be sung, at different stages in reli- 
gious processions. 

“ To bring in and deliuer vp all antiphonera, mi*, 
aales. grailes, processionals, manuals, Ac." — Fox l 
Martyrs, p. 1,211- 

2. A hyma sung during a procession. 

‘‘The bishops robed in Lambeth Palace, and, on 
their entering, the 48th Psalm was sung os a procea. 
sional."—Pall Mall Gazette, June 24, 1884. 

* pro cess -ion-al-ist (ss as sh), s . [Eng. 
processional ; -is/.] Oae who walks, or takes 
part, in a procession. 

* pro cess -ion-al-ly (ss as sh), adv. [Eng. 
processional ; -ly.] By way of procession. 

* pro-9ess'-ion-ar-y (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 

procession; -ary.]’ Consisting in processions. 
“In that processionary service.*— Hooker : EccUm. 
Polity, hk. v., | 41. 

processionary-moth, s. 

Entom. : Cnethocampa, processioned. The 
larva? feed gregariously on oaks, advancing in 
cuneate processionary order. C. pityocampa 
similarly feeds on pines. The hairs of the 
caterpillars and the dust from their webs are 
exceedingly irritating to the skin. Found in 
the soutb of Europe. 

pr6-9ess'-ion-cr (ss as sh), 8. [Eng. 

procession; *er.] 

* 1. The same as Processional, B. 1. 

2. An officer appointed to procession InDda. 
( Amer .) 

*3, One who goes in procession. 

“Th* pmcessioners seeing them running."— Jarvis: 
Don Quixote, pt. i., bk. iv., ch. nv. 

* pro-9ess'-Ion-ist (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 

procession; -is/.] One who takes part in a 
procession. 

“ The processionists groaned and shonted at them." 
— Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 

* pro- 9 es'-sive, a. [Lat. process^, pa. par 
of procedo = to proceed (q.v.).] Proceeding, 
going forward, advancing. 

proves' -sum con-tm-u-an'-dd, s, [Lat.] 
Law : A writ for the continuation of proces* 
after the death of a judge in the commission 
of oyer and terminer. 

pro'-Chcin, a. [Fr. prochain = (a.) near, 
from proche — (adv.) near, from Lat. propius, 
com par. of prope = near.] Near, nearest, 
next. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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prochcln amy, prochein-ami, «. 

[Next-friend.] 

prochein avoidance, s. 

J/iw: A power to present a minister to a 
church when it shall become void. 

pro chlr- 0 ~dus»a. [Gr. irpovetAo* ** (procheilos) 
= having prominent lipa, and ofiou* (odous) = 
a tooth.] 

Ickthy . : A genus of Characinidte, remark- 
able for the great length of the intestine, 
which is coiled round many times. They are 
mud-eating fishes, from South America. 

* pro Chi’ lus, a. [Gr. npox'thos (procheilos).'] 
[Procuiloous.] 

Zool. : A name given by llligcr to Ursus 
labiatus, the Sloth-bear. He referred it to 
the Edentata, because the specimen first ob- 
served had accidentally lost the incisors. 

pro chlor-Ite, a. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
chlorite.] 

Min.: A name given by Dana to a species 
nf chlorite, which was the earliest crystallized 
kind recognised. Crystallization probably 
hexagonal. Occurs in crystals, with miea- 
like cleavage, also in fan-shaped groups, and 
granular. Hardness, 1 to 2 ; sp. gr. 2*78 to 
2 * 9 tj ; translucent to opaque ; lustre, feeble ; 
colour, various shades of green, mostly dark ; 
lamime flexible. Compos. : silica, 26*8 ; alu- 
mina, 19*7 ; protoxide of iron, 27*5 ; magnesia, 
15*3; water, 10'7 = 100, which yields the for- 
mula (KMg0Fe0) ? + ?Al 20 3 )Si 0 3 +iH 0 . It is 
the Ripidolite of Brit. Mus. Cat. 

pro' chron ism, a. iGr. npoxpovi<Tpos (pro - 
chronismox), from npoxpoviu) (prochroneo) — to 
precede in time : npo (pro) = before, and 
Xpovos (chronos) = time; Fr. prochronisme.] 
An error in chronology, consisting in ante- 
dating something ; the dating of some event, 
occurrence, or action before the time when it 
really took place. 

“He liiui put the verb, ©ud without prochronism, 
Into the mouth of Osborn*, the bookseller."— /V«- 
sdward Hall: Modem English, p. ISO. 

pro 9 ! den^o, s. [Lat. procidentia , from 
procidens, pr. par. of procido = to fall forward ; 
pro = forward, and ccwio = to fall.] 

Me*. : A falling down, a prolapsus. 

“Troubled with the providence of the matrix."— 
Chlltnead: Ferrand ; Love Melancholy, p. 15. 

pro 91 dcn -ti a <t as sh), s. [Pkocidence.] 

Pathol. : A particular case of Prolapsus 
(q.v.), in which the uterus protrudes beyond 
the vulva. 

* pro^id-u-ous, a. [Lat. prociduus, from 
pracido = to fall forward.] [Pkocidence.] 
Falling from its proper place. 

* pro ^inct', a. [Lat. procinctus , pa. par. of 
procingo = to prepare : pro =. before, and cingo 
= to gird.] Prepared, ready. 

In product [Lat. in procinctu ]: At hand, 
ready, close. 

“ War in procinet.” Milton : P. I... vt 16. 

pr<5ck’~6-re, a- pi. [Mod. Lat. procfc(ia); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. an IT. -eo*.] 

Hot. : A tritni of Flncourtlaceae (q.v.). Style 
alinple, fruit not splitting. 

pr 6 ok'-i a, a. [Etym. unknown. (Loutfon.)] 

Hot. : The typical genua of Prockem (q.v.). 

pro claim’, * pro clnme, v.t. [Fr. pro - 
clumer , from !>at. proclamo : pro = before, and 
clamo = to cry, to shout ; Sp. proclamar ; I tak 
proclamare.] 

1. To make known by proclamation or 
public announcement ; to publish ; to pro- 
mulgate publicly. (Milton: P . L. t li. 499.) 

2. To declare or tell publicly or openly. 

** Yet they wero determined not to proclaim, In 
their legislative cnpn<8ty, that they find. In their 
Judicial cnjiacity, Uh«j guilty of iujuatlco.”— Mac- 
m nitty : Hist, Eng., ch. xlv. 

3. To show, to point out ; to make known. 

“For tha apparel oft proclaim « the nmn." 

.Shaker , .• Hamlet, 1. ft 

* 4. To outlaw by public proclnirmtion. 

" I heard myself proclaimed." 

.Via keep,: />ar, II. 8. 

5. To declaro under some special net of 
parliament, e.g. t ns affected with cattle dis- 
ease, or ns a place In which llrenrms are for- 
bidden to bo carried without a licence. 

“To proclaim whol© countrl ©*.”— Daily TelcgratJt, 
Out, 29. 18H5. 


* pro claim ajit, ». [Eng. proclaim; -anf.] 
A proclaimer. * 

“The flr*t proclalmant of her flight."— E. Bronte: 
IF uthcring Heights, ch. xlL 

pro-clatm’-cr, • pro-claym-er, s. [Eng. 

proclaim; -cr.] One who proclaims or pub- 
lishes ; one who makes proclamation or public 
announcement. 

“ 'The great proclaimer, with n vole© 

More awful thou the sound of trumpet, cried 
KepeaUucft." MtUon P. L., L H. 

pro c -la ma -tion, $. [Fr., from Lat. pro- 

clamationan , accus. of proclamatio, from pro - 
clamatus, pa. par. of proclamo = to proclaim 
(q.v.) ; Sp. proclamation ; I tab proclamazione.] 

1. The act of proclaiming or making publicly 
known ; the act of publishing or notifying by 
public announcement ; an official or geueral 
notice to the public. 

M Against tho proclamation of thy passion." 

S hakesp. : Alt'* Well that Ends Well. L 8, 

2. That which ia proclaimed or announced 
publicly ; a public or general announcement ; 
a public ordinance. 

’* A second end a third proclamation were published 
*t Edinburgh." — Macaulay . Hut. Eng,, ch. vlL 

*pro cla-ma'-tor, 8. [Lat., from procla - 
mat us, *pa. par. of proclamo = to proclaim 
(fi-v.).] 

Law : An officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Pro ctf-an ist, s. [See der.] 

Church Hist. (PL): A sect of Montanists, 
named after their founder Proclus. They 
either denied the Incarnation altogether, or 
held some form of the Doeetic heresy. 

pro clit-ic, <i. & a. [Gr. 7 rpo*AiVw (proklino) 
= to lean forward : tt po (pro) = forward, and 
kAiVw (klino) = to bend, to leao.] 

A Aa adjective : 

Gram. : Applied to a monosyllabic word 
which leans upon, or ia so closely attached 
to, a following word, as to have no inde- 
pendent existeuee, aod therefore no accent ; 
atonic. 

B. Aa subst. : A proclitic or atonic word. 

* pro-cllve', a. [Lat. proclivis: pro = for- 
ward, and clivus = a hill.] Inclined, bent. 

“A woman U frail© ami proctive unto all ©vlla" — 
Latimer: First Sermon be/ore King Edward, tol. 29. 

pro cliv'-I-t^, s. [Lat.. proclivitas, from pro - 
clivis = proelive (q. v.).j 

1. Inclination, bent ; natural disposition or 
propensity ; tendency. 

“ Difficulty In the way of a man’s duty, or proclivity 
to sin."— Edwards : On the Wilt, pt. 1., } 8, 

2. Readiness ; facility or quickness of learn- 
ing. 

* pro-Cli -vou 8 , a. [Lat. proclivus.] [Pno- 
ci.ive.] locliued, disposed ; having a natural 
tendency. 

pro 9 O 0 ’-U-a, s. pi. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. *o7 a©« 
(Jtoilos) = hollow.] 

1. Zool. : A sub-order of Owen’s Crocodilia, 
having the dorsal vertebrae concave In front. 
Called alao Eucrocodilia. 

2. PaUcont.: From the Greenannd onward. 

prd- 9 co’-li-an, a. & ». [Phoc(ELIa ] 

A. As a>ij. : Having the dorsal vertebra* 
concave in Iront. 

B. As subst. : Any Individual of Owen’a 
aub-order Procml la (q.v.). 

pro 900 -lous, a. [ Piiocxelian.] Tlio aaine 
as I , n 0 CGELt am (q.v.). 

pro c 6 n fes'-so, phr. [Lat. = for a thing 
confessed.] 

Ijuv : Held or taken ns confessed or ad- 
mitted ; as, if a defendant in chancery did 
not file an answer, the matter contained in 
the bill was taken pro con/esso, that is, as 
though it had been confessed or admitted. 

pro c 6 n'-sul, a. [ljit., from pro = for, and 
consul — a consul.] 

Homan Autig.: An officer who, though not 
actually holding the office of Consul, exercised 
In aoino particular loenlltyiill the powers ofn 
consul. The office whs held for a year, nnd 
appears to have been originally nu extension 
of power during the progress of a cninpnlgu, 
primarily for llnlshing the war without a 


change In the command, and then for tha 
peaceful settlement and rule of the conquered 
territory. Ijitcr, certain of tho province# 
were ruled by ex-consuls sent out from Romo 
on the expiration of their terms of office, with 
the title of proconsul, the others being under 
the rule of proprietors. 

” I’raeton. proconsuls to th*lr province* 
nostrum*.' MtUon P, lv. 61 

pro-Con-8U l0f, a. [Lat. jyroconsitlaria S 
Fr. proconsulate.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a proconsul. 

'“Iuve*t*d with the procoum/ur authority."— 
Gordon: Tacitus; Annalet. hk. xUl., ch v. 

2. Governed by, or under a proconsul : as, 
a proconsular province. 

pra con su lar y, *pro con an lar-ye, 

a. [Kug. procotisular ; -y.] The same os Pro- 
consular (q.v.). 

" Proconsulate authority.”— Grenetcay : TacUusf 
Annates, bk. nil., ch. v. 

pro-con’-su late, s. [Lat. proconsulate; 
Fr. procon&ulat.] Tlie office or jurisdiction of 
a proconsul ; the time during which a pro- 
consul held hia office. 

“Britain formed part of a vast proconsulate."— 
Elton : origins of English History, p. 

pro con' -sul ship, s. [Eng. procormd? 
-sAip.] The same as Proconsulate (q.v.). 

pro eras -tin-ate, V.t. & i. [Lat. procrasti- 
nates , pa. par. of procrastinor— to put off 
till the morrow, to delay : pi*o = forwaid, off, 
and crastinus = pertaining to the morrow; 
eras = to-morrow ; Fr. procrastiner ; Sp. pro- 
crastinar ; Hal. procrostinure.] 

* A Trans. :To put off to a future day ; to 
postpone or delay from day to day ; to defer, 
to prolong. 

“ But airs become lost labour, and my enuae 
Is atill procrastinated." llrewer : Lmgua, L L 

B. Intrans. : To delay ; to be dilatory. 

“ I procrastinate more Uiau I did twenty ywirs ogxa" 
—Swtft : To Pope. 

pro erhs ti na tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 

procrust i nat ioncm , accus. of procrast i natio, f rom 
procrastinatua, pa. par. of procraAinor =; to 
procrastinate (q.v.) ; Hal. proemsfirwrioa*.] 
Delay, dilatorincss ; the act or habit of pro- 
crastinating. 

“ /’rocrruflnorfon Is the thief of time.” 

i'outtg : Eight Thoughts, L 894. 

pro-cr&s-ti-na tor, s. [l^t.] One who 

procrastinates ; one who puls off the doing of 
anything from dny to day. 

’■ He will tell theprocraBtiurtfor. that the tlilrf U|*oo 
the cross was heard hy our Saviour at the lu*t hour." — 
Junius: Sin Stigmatised, j). 643. 

pro cr2,s -tf na tor y t a. [Fng. procrasti- 
nate); -oi y.] Pertaining or given to procras- 
tination ; dilatory. 

* pro cr&s’ tino, v.t. [Fr. procrastiner.] To 
jirocrustmato (q.v.). (Hall: Henry l'II., mi. 1.) 

* pro'-cre-ant, a.&s. [Hal. procrazns, pr. par. 
of procreo = to procreate (q.V.). j 

A As adjective : 

1. Generating; producing young. 

“The loss of liberty Is not tlie whole of what th© 
procreant bird sulh rs. ’— /’a/ejr ; Eat, Throt., ch x v 11L 

" 2. Assisting in producing young; contain- 
ing a lirood. 

"No coign of vnntog©. hut this bird hath mad© 

Ills pendent bed, and procreant cradle." 

SlUtkesp. : Macbeth, L 4. 

* B, As subst. : One who or that which pro- 
creates. 

“Two most unlike ;»r©creiinf*. th© *un and mud."— 
Milton : A nim. on Kcmonifrant's Ite/ence, j 13L 

pro -erd-ato, v.t. [I^at procrftT/u.<, nn. par. 
of procreo : pro = K fore, nnd crco = to errntc ; 
Fr. proerfrr ; Sp. A Port, procrear : Ital. ;to- 
civar?.] To generate ; to beget and produce; 
to engender. 

“ Since tin* earth retains her fruitful power 
To procreate planta.” lUnrhmnre Creation, 

* pro'-cr6 dto, n. [Ijit. procr/o/ii5.| [Pito- 
cukate, r.] lh'gotten. 

" ( , n/»rocr*at«' Father, ever procr*<U* Hon.' 

/irmniNunif Hymn on (he Fairest Fair. 

pro-or6 a tioii, * pro cro a cf on, s. 

[Fr., from ljit. ;*rflemtfion<ra, accus. of ; ,r t>- 
crealio, from procrrolii.i, ]ua. pnr. of procreo =. 
to procreate (i].v.). ) Tho ant of procreating 
or generating ; begetting and pioducing of 
young. 

*’ To en|«)© * |ier]*Ctuall aiKletl* ll law fill I proerso- 
cfon. "— Jv%e ; l if aicum of Hamel, ch. ail. 
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pro'-cre-a-tlve, a. [Eng. procreate) ; -ive.) 
Having the power or property of generating ; 
generative, productive. 

"ThAt procreative light of heaven. Hammond : 
Works, lv. 615. 

pro -cre -a- ti ve -ness, s. [Eng. procreative ; 
. 7l *ss.] The quality or state of being procrea- 
tive ; power of generation ; productiveness. 

« These . . . have reconciled the procreativeness of 
corporeal, with the duration of Incorporeal sub- 
stances.''— Decay of Piety. 

pro -cre-a-tor, s. [Lat., from procreatus, 
pa. par. of procrco — to procreate (q.v.).] One 
who begets ; a begetter, a generator. 

“ Natural parentes and procreators. "—Baft : Edward 
IT. (an. 8t 

pro-cris, a. [Class. Mytbol., the wife of 
Cephalus.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Urticaceax Shrubs from 
the East Indies, &c. 

2. Ent<m. : A genus of Hawkmotha, family 
Zyganidae. Fore-wings green, without spots, 
hind-wings smoky brown. Three are British : 
Frocris statices, the Forester Sphiux, with the 
tips of the antennae blunt ; P. globularia , the 
Scarce Forester, with them pointed ; and P. 
Geryon, the Cistus Forester, closely akin to 
the species last named. 

prd-criis -tc an, a. [From Procrustes, a 
famous robber of Attica, who compelled 
travellers to lie down on a couch, and lopped 
off as much of their limbs as would suffice to 
make their length equal to that of the couch. 
If they were too short, he stretched them.] 

1. Lit.: Of, or pertaining to, or resembling 
Procrustes or his inode of torture. 

2. Fig. : Reducing to strict conformity by 
violent measures ; producing strict conformity 
by force or mutilation. 

"We do not believe, however, that this Procrustean 
treatment of the human mind connueud* Itself to 
those who have had actual experience in missionary 
work.”— Scribner's Magazine, May. I860, p. lot. 

* pro-crus -te-an-ize, v.t . [Eng. Procrus- 

tean ; - ize .] To stretch or contract to a given 
or required size or extent. 

* pro-crus-te'-si-an, a. [Eng. Procrustes; 
-wn.] The same as’PROCRUSTEAN (q.v.). 

proc’-to^ele, s. [Gr. txpujktos {proktos) = 
the anus, and anjAij (kele) — a tmnonr. ] 
rathol: Hernia, or prolapsus, aci. 

proc to no' tus, 8. [Gr. irpiotcros (proktos) — 
the anus, and i'wto? (nofos) = the hack.] 

Zool . ; A genus of jEolidae (q.v.). Animal 
oblong, depressed, pointed behind ; two dorsal 
tentacles, with eyes at their base ; oval tenta- 
cles short ; vent dorsal, whence the generic 
name. Three species, from the North Atlantic. 

proc - tor, * proc - ter, * proce tour, 

* proke-towre, s. [A shortened form of 

procurator (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is employed to manage the 
affairs of another; a procurator. 

** Affiances made and takeu by proctor* and deputies 
on bothe parties."— Ball : Richard 111. (au. 3). 

2. The same as Proctors of the Clergy (q.v.). 

•' Forty-four proctors were elected by the eight thou- 
sand parish priests.”— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., cb. xiv. 

*3. A beggar. 

IL Technically: 

1. Low : A person employed to manage 
another’s cause in a court of civil or ecclesi- 
astical law. He answers to an attorney at 
common law and a solicitor in equity. 

2. Univ. : Two officials choaeu from among 
the Masters of Arts to enforce the statutes, 
and preserve good order and discipline, by 
repressing and summarily punishing disorder. 

% Proctors of the Clergy : Clergymen elected 
to represent cathedral or other collegiate 
churches, and also the common clergy of every 
diocese in Convocation. 

* proc -tor, v.t. [Proctor, «.] To manage, 
as a proctor or agent. 

" 1 cannot proctor mine own cause so well." 
Warburton : On Shakespeare's Antony <£ Cleopatra. 

* proc'-tor-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. proctor ; 
-age.] Management by a proctor or other 
agent ; management or superintendence gener- 
ally. 

••The fogging proctorage of money." — Milton : Of 
Reformation in England, bk. u. 
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proc-tdr'-i-al, a. [Eng. proctor ; -ial.) Per- 
taining to, or'connected with, a proctor, espec. 
a proctor of a university : as, proctorial 
authority. 

* proc-tor'-ic-al, a. [Eng. proctor; -ical) 
Proctorial. 

“Eveiy tator . . . shall have pr*otonoil authority over 
hi* pupils.''— Prideaux : Life, p. 231. 

proc-tor-ship, s. [Eng. proctor; -ship.] The 
office or dignity of a proctor ; the tune during 
which a proctor holds his office. 

••This Mr. Sitvlle died In hia }>roctorihlp of this 
University.”— Wood : Athena Oxon. 

proc-to-tru’-pe^, s. [Gr. nptoKTos (proAtos) 
= the anus, the tail, aad rpuir a ( trupa ) = a 
hole.) 

Enttm. : The typical genus of Proctotrupidse 
.v.). Lubbock discovered that, unlike other 
ymenoptera, the species are aquatic, diving 
here and there by means of their wing9. 

pr6c-t6-tru-pi-d.se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. proc - 
totrup(cs) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -icLz.] 

Entom. : A family of Hymenoptera, tribe 
Entoraophaga. Antennae with fourteen, 
fifteen, or rarely eight joints. Wings often 
wanting ; if present, with a distinct stigma 
on the anterior margin, but no complete cells. 
Minute black ichneumons, with opaque, hairy, 
whitish wings. 

pro-ciim-bent, a. [Lat. procumbens, pr. par. 
of procumbo = to lean or incline forward : pro 
= forward, and -cumbo — to lean or lie (only 
used in composition), from cw&o = to lie down.] 

* 1 . Ord. Lang. : Lying down or on the face ; 
prone. 

2. Bot. : Spread over the surface of the 
ground. 

pro ciir-a-ble, c. [Eng. procure); -able.] 
Capable o’f being procured ; that may or can 
be procured ; obtainable, acquirable. 

•'Even money was procurable about her chance.”— 
Field, Oct. 8. 1886. 

* proc'-u-ra-^y, * proc-u-ra-cie, «. [Fr. 

procuratie ; 'Low Lat. procured ia.] 

1. The office or service of a procurator; 
management of an affair for another. 

2. A proxy or procuration. 

** Ho sayde ho would sends thither a sufficient />ro- 
curade and conuenient proctors.*— : Uvnry YIII. 
(an. 36). 

proc-u-ra'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. procura- 
tionem, accus. of procitrotio, from procurafus, 
pa. par. ofprocuro.] [Procure.] 

1. The act of procuring ; specif., the act of 
procuring young girls for unlawful purposes. 

•'That if parents assented to the sale or procuration 
oi their children for Immoral purposes."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 5, 1888. 

2. The management of affairs for another. 

•* I take not upon me either their proeurationo r 
their patronage.”—/^. Ball : Remains, p. 370. 

3. The document by which a person is 
authorized to transact business for another ; a 
proxy. 

"No one Is allowed to *lgn by procuration except 
those specially authorized.”— Bithell : Counting Bouse 
dictionary. 

4. {PI.) Payments formerly made yearly by 
the parochial clergy to the Bishop and Arch- 
deacons on account of visitations; they are 
now payable to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners under the Acts 23 & 24 Viet., c. 124, 
and 30 & 31 Viet., c. 135. They are also called 
proxies. 

procuration-fee, s. 

Law : The commission taken by & scrivener 
on effecting loans. 

proc'-u-ra-tor,* pro-cu-ra-tour,s. [Lat., 

from procuratvs, pa. par. of procvro= to take 
care oi ; Fr. procurator.) [Procure.] 

1. One who acts or transacts business for 
another under his authority ; oue who manages 
another’s affairs ; espec. one who undertakes 
the care of any legal proceeding for another, 
and stands in his place. In Scotland, one who 
represents parties in the inferior courts. 

•‘May I not axe a hl*el, eire eompnour, 

And ans were tber by my precuratoury “ 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,178. 

*2. The governor of a Roman province under 
the Emperors, also the officer who had the 
management of the imperial revenue in a 
province. 

•’The dispatches of the procurator, Pilate."— Observer, 
No. 1L 


procurator-fiscal, $. 

Scots Law: The officer appointed by the 
sheriff, magistratea of burghs, or justices of the 
peace, at whose instance criminal proceedings 
before such judges are carried on. 

proc-u-ra-tor-l-al, O. [Eng. procurator; 
-fah] * Of" or pertaining to a procurator or 
proctor ; done or made by a proctor. 

•' All pracuratorial exceptions ought to be made ba- 
fore contestation of suit.”— Ayliffe: Par erg or.. 

proc-u-ra-tor-ship, S. [Eng. procurator; 
-ship. 1 ] The office of a procurator. 

"The office which Pilate bore was the procu rotor ship 
of J udas."— Pearson : On the Creed , art. ir. 

pr6c-u-ra-t6r-y,a. &s. [Eng.pro<mrafor;-j/.) 

* A. As adj. : Tending to procuration ; 
authorizing procuration. 

•* Commended to the pope by the letters procura- 
tory of the king."— Fez .■ Martyrs, p. 219. 

B. As subst. : The instrument by which any 
person constitutes or appoints another as his 
procurator to represent him in any court or 
cause. 

f Procuratory of resignation: 

Scots Law: A written mandate or authority- 
granted by a vassal, whereby he authorizes liia 
feu to be returned to his superior, either to 
remain with the superior as his property, or 
for the purpose of the superior giving out the 
feu to a new vassal, or to the former vassal 
aud a new series of heirs. 

pro-cure’, v.t. & i. [Fr. procurer, from Lat. 
procuro = to take care of, to manage : pro =. 
lor, and euro = to take care, cura =. care ; Sp. & 
Port, procurar ; ltal. procurare.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1 . To manage, as agent for another; to 
negotiate, to arrange. ( Spenser : F. Q., II. ii. 32.) 

2. To obtain or get by any meana, as by 
loan, purchase, labour, or request ; to gain ; 
to come into possession of. 

** Ho valued power chiefly its tbo meana of procuring 
pleasure."— Macaulay : But. Eng., cb. xvili. 

3. Spec. : To get or obtain for unlawful or 
lustful purposes, 

" Money for a procured child was cuatoinarily paid 
to the procuress. — Daily Telegraph , Nov. 6, 1895. 

4 . To gain, to win, to attract : to cause to 
come on. 

•* Money procures all those advantages."— Goldsmith : 
Polite Learning, ch. x. 

* 5. To cause, to contrive, to bring about, 
to effect. ( Shakesp . : Lear t ii. 4.) 

* 6 . To induce to do aomething ; to lead, to 
bring. ( Shakesp . : Romeo Juliet , iii. 6 .) 

* 7- To entreat, to aolicit earnestly. 

•* Of the fair Alma greatly were procur'd 
To make there longer sojourn and abode. w 

.Spenser ; F. I1L i 1. 

* B. Intrans. : To pimp (q.v.). 

•• How doth my dear morsel, tby mistress T Procure # 
•be stU17"— Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, iiL Z 

pro-cure -ment, S. [Eng. procure; -ment. J 
1 . The act of procuring, gaining, or obtain* 
ing; obtaioment, attainment. 

* 2. The act of causing or effecting. 

"Done by his consent and procu remcnt," —Ooldinge ? 
C<etar, fob 16. 

pro cur'- er, * pro-cur-our, s. [Eng. pro* 

cur{e); -er.) 

1 . One who procures or obtains. 

* 2. One who causes or effects; one who 
uses means to bring anything about, especially 
one who uses secret or corrupt nieaus. 

3. One who proenres for another the grati- 
fication of liis lust ; a pimp, a pander. 

“ A statesmen stooping to the wicked snd shameful 
part of a procurer .* — Macaulay : But . Eng., ch. vL 

proc’-u-ress, pro-cur -css, 5 . [Eng. pro 
cur\e ) ; -ess.) A female pimp ; a bawd. 

” W'lckedly dealt with hy men and procuresses and 
such like. '—/laity Telegraph, Dec. 17, 1665. 

* pro-cur-V£t -tion, a. [Pref. pro, and Eng. 
curvation (q.v.).] A bending or curving 
forward. 

Pro - 9 y- 6 n, pro - 9 y- 6 n,s. [Lat., from Gr. 
IIpoAo-cor {Prokuon) = a dogstar.) 

1. Asfrou. {Of the form Procyon) : A star of 
the first magnitude in Canis Minor. It may 
be found by drawing a line through Orion’s 
belt and Sirius, and another from Sirius up- 
wards at right angles to it ; the latter will 
cut Procyon. It has a blue colour, aud is a 
binary star. 


fate, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t» 
or, wore, wiplf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ce = e ; oy = a ; qu = kw* 
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f. Zool. (0/ Ike form procyon) : Raccoon 
(q.v.) ; the typical genua of the family Pro- 
cyouidie. Body stout; head broad behind, 
with pointed muzzle ; limbs plautigrade, but 
in walking the eiitiro sole is not applied to 
the ground, as it is when the animal is stand- 
ing. Tail non-prehensile. There are two well- 
defined species: Procyon lotor , from North, 
and P.cancriitrus, from South America. The 
specific name of the former lias reference 
to the animal's habit of dipping all its food, 
except meat, in water, before eating it. Prof. 
Mivait (/'roc. Zool. Soc. t 1885, p. 347) adds a 
third species, P. nigripts , distinguished from 
P. cancrivoms by having darker feet. 

3. Palcront. : From the Pliocene or Poat- 
Pliocene deposits of Illinois and Carolina. 

prd-$y- 6 n'~ l-dre, s. pi (Mod. Lnt. procyon; 
Lat. fern. pi. ndj. eutf. idtc.] 

Zool. : A family of Arctoid Mammals of 
exclusively American habitat, ranging from 
British Columbia and Canada, in the north, to 
Paraguay and tho limits of the tropical forests, 
in the south. There are live genera : Procyon, 
Bussans, Bnssaricyon, Nasua,aud Cercoleptes. 
I Procyon, Nasua.J 

pro'- 9 y- 6 -nIne , a - (Mod. Lat. procyon ; Eng. 
sutl. -ine.] Belonging to, or having tho 
characteristics of, the Proeyonidaj (q.v.). 

" This name rBaaaaricyon] ha* recently (18*6) been 

f lveo to a distinct modification of the Procyonine 
ype, of which, at present, only two examples are 
known, one from Costa Rica end the other from Ecua- 
dor, which have been named Rassaricyon gabbi ami 
B. ntleni. They much resemble the Klnkajou (Cer- 
coleptes) In external appearance, hut the #kull and 
teeth are more like those of Procyon and Nasii*."— 
Encyc. Brtt. (ed. 6th), xv. ■HI. 

prod (1), s. (The same word aa Brod (2), a.) 

1. A pointed instrument or weapon, aa a 
goad, an awl, Ac. 

“At the other end e sharp steel prod."— Ball V Tele- 
graph, Dec. b, 1S8S. 

2. A prick with a pointed instrument ; a atab. 
* prod (2), ». [Prodo.] 

prod, v.t. (Pnoo (1), *.] To prick with a prod 
or pointed instrument ; to goad. 

"Shall I prod him with my #pe*r?" 

U. Taylor : Eve of Sf. Clement, 

% prodd, * prod (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.] A 
kind of light cross-bow for killing deer. 

Pro die -tan (c aa sh), s. (See def.] 

Church lltit.(Pl.): A body of Antinomian 
Gnostics, who took their name from Prodicus, 
a heretic of the accoml century, the founder 
ot Die Adamites (q.v.). 

prod-i-gal, * prod-1 gall. a,, a., A culv. 
(O. Fr. prodigeu, from Low Lat. prodig alls, 
from Lat. pradigua — wasteful, from firodigo 
— to drive forth or away: prod- (=pro-) = 
forward, and <470 = to drive; So., Port., A 
Ital. prodigo.] 

A. As culjedive: 

1. Given to extravagant or excessive ex- 
penditure; expondiag money wnstefully or 
without necessity ; wasteful, lavish, extrava- 
gant, profuse. (Said of persons.) 

"A* amusing a* tho prodigal son of tho family 
generally U In hi# conversation and career. Daily 
Telegraph, Fob. 23, 1886. 

2. Characterized by extravagance or waste- 
fulness; lavish, profuse. (Said of things.) 

3. Very liberal ; lavishly bountiful. 

" Prodigal of thank#." 

Daniel: Civil Wart, 1L 

* 4. Excessive, superabundant. 

" Oppression of th#lr prodigal weight" 

Shakes p. ; Richard It., 11L 4. 
B. As sub.sf. ; One who expends money ex- 
travagantly or without necessity; a lavlaher 
of money ; a a pend thrift, a waster. 

" Worth)®## prodigal* . . . <lv#pU©d «T«n by fool*" 
— Hu me Essays ; On Morn*t, { 6. 

* C. As ad v. : Prodigally, profusely, lavishly. 

" How prodigal th« »oul loinl# the tonguo vow#." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 8. 

prod - 1 - g&l- i~ ty, *prod o gal-l-te, 
* prod 1 gal-t-tlo, s. [Fr. prodigo litc, 
from Lat. prod igalito tan, ace. of prodigalitas, 
from prodiguazz prodigal (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or atato of being prodigal; 
extravagant or wasteful expenditure, particu- 
larly of money; profusion, lavishness, waste. 

" Prodigal! ty Is tho devil'## toward *oil pur#« be#rer." 
—South tierntont, vol. tv , *».r. 10. 

2. Excessive or lavish liberality. 

"The prodigality of nature." 

Shakesp. Richard ///., L i 


• prod -i-gal-ize, v.i. A f. (Eng. prodigal; 

-««.J 

A, Intrant. : To act prodigally; to be ex- 
travagant or wasteful lu expenditure, 

B. Trans.: To lavish. 

" Major MiicBlamey prodigalize* hi# offer# of #*r- 
vice."— lytton : Ctzxions, hk. xvii. ch- L 

prod -i- gal-ljt, * prod - 1 -gal- lie, culv. 
I Lug. prodigal ; -fy.J 

L In a prodigal, wasteful, or extravagant 
mauoer; extravagantly. ( Golden Poke, ch. xlv.) 

2. With lavish bounty; profusely, in pro- 
fusion. 

" She did starve tho gancrttl world beiido, 

Aud prodigally gave them all to you." 

Shakesp, : Love's Labour’s Lost, It. 1. 

• prod'-I-gato, v.t. [Lat. prodigus = prodigal 
(q.v.).] To squander lavishly ; to lavish, to 
waste, (Thackeray.) 

• prod'-l-gc^e, a. (Lat. prodigmtia, from 
prodigens, V>r. par. of prodigo = to waste.] 
Waste, profusion, prodigality. 

“This 1# not bounty. It Is jrrodigence."—Bp. Hall: 
Contemp. ; John Baptist behe<uicd. 

pro-dig'-ioiis, a. (Fr. prodigieux , from Lat. 
prodigiosus, from pradigium — a sign, a por- 
tent, a prodigy (q.v.) ; Sp. & ltal. jyrodigioso.] 

* ]. Belonging to a prodigy, or portentous 
omen ; having the character or nature of a 
prodigy. (Bcaum. £ Viet. : Philaster , v. I.) 

* 2. Extraordinary, monstrous. 

“Nature brrod# 

Perversa, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 

Stilton ; P. L, li. 625. 

3. Enormous in size, quantity, extent, Ae. ; 
huge, very great. 

“Ao ImraeiiHc hall, lighted np with a prodigious 
□umber of candles."— Eustace: Jtaly, vol 1., ch. L 

* 4. Excessive, Intense. 

pro dig'-lous ly t adv. fEng. prodigious; -ly.] 
1. In a prodigious manner or degree; enor- 
mously, wonderfully, astonishingly. 

“ Twice every month th‘ eclipses of our light 
Poor mortal# should prodigiously aflVIuht." 

Drayton: Jian in (he Moon. 

*2. Exceedingly, excessively, immeusely. 
(i Colloquial .) 

" I am prodigiously plts**ed with tbl# Joint volame.” 
—Pope. [Todd.) 

pro-dlg'-ious-noss, «. [Eng. prodigious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being pro- 
digioua ; enormousness of aize, Ac. ; porten- 
tousness. 

"A further prodigiousness and honour .*— Bales : 
Remains, p. 289. 

prod'-l-£y, 8 . [Fr. prodige, from Lat. pro- 
digium = a showing before, a portent ; Sp. & 
Ital. prodigio.] 

1. Something extraordinary or out of tho 
ordinary course of nature, from which omens 
are drawn ; a portent. 

"[lie] trusted Heaven# informing prodigies." 

Pope .- Homer ; tUad vi. 226. 

2. Something of ao extraordinary a nature 
as to excite astonishment ; a marvel. 

"If * damsel had the least smattering of literature 
•ho wo# regarded a# a prodigy."— Ma.ca.ubxy ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. Ilf. 

3. A inonetor ; a production of nature out 
of the ordinary course. 

• pro df-tlon, a. [I^t. proditio, from prodo 
— to betray.) Treachery, treason. 

“ It had beno hotter fur thee not to have accused the 
king of this prodU ion.”— Qro/u>n : Henry //.pm. in). 

• prod -T tor, 8 . (Lat., from prodo = to be- 
tray.] A traitor. 

"Thou mo#t usurping proditnr.' 

Shitkcsp. : 1 Henry VJ., L X 

• prod I tor'-Lous, a. [TnoDiTon.] 

1 . TreacluToua, traitorous, perfidious. 

" Now, proditorious wretch 1 wh*t host thou (1<«nc?* 
Daniel. [Todd.) 

2. Apt to make dlacovcriea or disclosures. 

• prod-l-tor'-I-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. prtxri- 

t orious ; - ly .] '1 reuchrrmmly, trnilorously, 

perfidiously. (Nashe : lxnten Ttujfe.) 

• pr£>d'~I-tor-$r, a. [PnnniTon.] Trnllornua, 
treaehcroUH. (Mi/foa; V ikoiu > Unites, § 2.) 

• pro drorao, s. [Fr., from Gr. n-ptepopos 
(prodrom o.#)=n forenmner : rrpo (pro) = be- 
fore, and &poi io« (tlromos) = a mnrno ; I<nl. 
j/rodromu* ; Sp. & Ital. prodromo.) A fore- 
runner. 

"Thr*e may prove the prodromri ... to th# min 
of our monaiiliy.'*— Saber .'Lvlness, p. 4k 


•pro drom ous, a. [pRoonOME .1 Fore- 
run u mg, preceding. 

" A prodromous *yinptom ."—Alim : 8ynoptis M edi- 
ct tus, 1. 1*6, 

pro drom us, 8 . [Lat.J (Prooromk.1 

Literature : A preliminary course, chiefly 
used as the title of elemeutary works. 

pro du 90 ', v.l. & t. [Lat. produce = to bring 
forward : pro = forward, ami duco — to lead ; 
Sp. product r ; Port, produsir ; Ital. prod ucere ; 
Fr. produire.] 

A. Tronjifiye .* 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To bring forward ; to bring into view or 
notice ; to exhibit ; as, To produce a play. 

2. To draw out; to lengthen. [11.1 

• 3. To extend, to leugthen, to prolong. 

" Perhaps our #tay w ill be 
Beyond our o'* it * 111 produced.' 

Ben J omens . .-xjunus, 11L k 

4. To bring forth, to give birth to ; to bear, 
to generate. 

"The greatest Jurist that hi# country had jw-oducer/.* 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. xilL 

5. To bear, to yield : as, Treea produce fruit 

6 . To cause, to effect; to bring about; to give 
rise or origin to. (Coyyier; Co/u*ersafum, 37B.) 

7. To manufacture, to make : as, To produce 
warea. 

8 . To yield, to cause to accrue ; to gain : 
03, Money produces interest. 

IL Geom. : To d raw out io length ; to ex. 
tend ; as, To produce a line. 

B. Intrans. : To bring forth, to bear, to 
yield : as, A tree produces well. 

prdd'~U 9 e, «. (Produce, v .] That which is 
produced, yielded, or brought forth ; the out- 
come yielded by labour or natural growth ; 
product, yield, production, result, (it is 
generally confined in meaning to that which 
is produced by land or raw' products.) 

produce broker, 5 . A dealer In foreign 
or colonial produce, as grain, groceries, apices, 
dye-stulfs, Ac. 

• pro du9C'~ment, S. [Eng. protluce ; -merit.] 
Production. 

"The jtroducement of #uch glorious effect#.”— J/l/rm: 
Apol. for Bmectymuuus. 

pro-dU 9 '-ent, s. [Lat. prcducens, pr. par. of 
produco = to produce (q.v.).] One who ex- 
hibits or offers to view or notiee. 

“ Construed to the advantage of the produc&nt * — 
Ay life : Dare ry on. 

pro du 9 '-er, s. [Eng. produce), v. ; -er.) 

1 . One who or that which produces or 
geuer.itca. 

" It i* both tho produoer and th# ground of *11 It# 
acts."— Sou fAj Sermons, vol. Till, #er. 10. 

2. Specif. : One who manufactures warea or 
grows produce on land. 

“ Tho verv good# which they thcmsolvc* most wont 
are un«alfm>lo bec*u#o tho producers *r* till' denied 
tho[>os#llilUty of purchasing thorn. "—Daily TcUgruph, 
Fch. 10, 1080. 

* pro dU 9 -l-bn’-i-t^, *. [Eng. productive): 
- ity .] The quality nr state of being produci- 
ble ; capability of being produced. 

" Nothing contained in tho notion of #ah#tAnc« In- 
consiMtciit >*lth such a producibilita."— Barrow: Ser- 
mons, vol. li., scr. 12. 

pro du 9 / -l bio, a. [Eng. produce); -ille.) 

1 . Capable of being produced, exhibited, or 
brought forward, or into notice. 

" Jinny warm expression# of the father# are produci- 
ble In till# cnee.”— item y qf thirty. 

2. Cajiable of being produced, generated, or 
made, 

" Producible by th* fortultou* motion* of tnalter."*— 
CwrfiwrfA • Intellectual System, p. 673, 

pro du 9 ‘-J blo n^ 88 , s. (Eng. producible ; 
-nos.] The quality or state of being pro«luel- 
ble; prodiudbilily. 

" The of other principle* olio m»y bo 

dl #cu v • red . Boyle : Works, i, 6«1. 

pr&d' ttet, f. (Tjit. procturfum, nent. sing, of 
prvdurtus, j\a. par. of produco = to proiluce 
(q.v.); Fr. produ if.] 

I, Ordinary Jam gunge ; 

1 . That which In produced by nntnrc, aa 
fruits, grain, mcinls, Ac. , lluit whlt h IsyleMea 
by the soil ; pn uluco. 

" Yet here *11 product* and *11 plant* nlwniml." 

Pvpv: Homer f Odgsaey lx. 111. 


boil, b6^; podt, J<Jwl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9U11, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; oxpeot, Xenophon, cueist, ing, 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -si on — shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhiin, -clous, tlous. -si ous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. - b£l# (I9L 
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product— profectlon 


2. That which is produced or formed by 
labour, art, or mental application ; a produc- 
tion, a composition. 

3. Effect, result, consequeoce, outcome ; 
something consequential. 


•• These are the product 
Of those ill-mated marriages. 


Milton : P. L . . xl. 6S3. 


II. Math. : Ths result obtained by taking 
one quantity as many times as there are units 
In another ; the result or quantity obtained by 
multiplying two or more numbers or quanti- 
ties together : thus the product of 3 and 6 is 
18. The two quantities multiplied together are 
called factors. Product is the result of mul- 
tiplication, as sum is of addition. The con- 
tinned product of any number of factors is the 
result obtained by multiplying the first factor 
by the second, that result by the third factor, 
that by ths fourth, and so on. 


• pro duct , v.t. [Lat. productus, pa. par. of 
yroduco = to produce (q.v.). J 

1. To produce ; to bring forward. 

** Being producted to his last examination." — Pox : 
Martyr t , p. 1,6S5 l 

2. To leogthen out ; to extend. 

3. To produce, to make, to generate. 

" Producted hy the working of the eea." — Dolinshed : 
Britaine, ch. x. 

t pro due ta, s. [Productus.] 

• pro duct-l-bil* i-ty, s. lEng. producible ; 
-ity.] Producibility (q.v.). 

" No produce ever maintains a consistent rate of 
product ibU it y"— Ruthin : Unto Thu Last, p. 53. 

• pro duct'-l ble, a. [Eng. product; -ible.] 
Capable of being produced ; producible. 


pro-due'- ti dae, s. pi. [Lat. prodttcf(us) ; 
fem. pi. adj. stiff. - ida :.] 

Paleeont. : A family of Brac.hiopoda, with 
three genera, Productus, Strophalosia, and 
Chonetea. (iroodtmrd.) Animal unkoown ; 
shell entirely free or attached to submarine 
objects; no calcified supports for oral pro- 
cesses. Cliaracteristic of Devonian, Carboni- 
ferous, and Permian deposits. 


* pro due’- tile, a. [Lat. product ilis, from 
productus, pa. par. of produco — to produce 
(q.v.).] Capable of being produced or exteaded 
in leogth. 

pro duc'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. produc- 
tionem, aceus. of productio = a producing, from 
productus, pa. par. of produce = to produce 
(q.v.) ; Sp. produccion; Ital. produzione .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of producing, bearing, yielding, 
or generating. 

** By Its constant production of saleahle com modi* 
tiea."— Locke : Considerations on Interest. 

2. The act of producing or bringing forward 
into view or notice ; as, the production of 
evidence, or of a witness. 

* 3. The act of lengthening, or exteadiog in 
length : as, the production of a line. 

4. That which is produced, or made by na- 
ture or art : the productions of nature com- 
prise fruits, vegetables, Ac. ; the productions 
of art, manufactures of all kinds, hooka, paint- 
ings, Ac. ( Cowper : Progress of Error , 627). 

IL Techn ically : 

1. Polit. Econ. : The prodneiag of articles 
having an exchangeable value. 

U The requisites of production are two, 
labour and appropriate natural objects. La- 
bour is classified into productive and non- 
productive or unproductive : only the former 
is directly employed in the production of 
wealth. (Mill : Polit. Econ., bk. i., ch. i.-iii.) 

2. Scots Law (PL): In judicial proceedings 
the name given to written documents or other 
things produced in process in support of the 
action or defence. 

^ To satisfy production : 

Scots Law : To produce a document bearing 
on a case. 


pro duc -tive, a. [Eng. product; - ive .] 

1. Having the power or quality of producing. 

'• The former, as It produces a value, may be called 
product ive, the latter, unproductive labour."— Smith : 
IT calth of .Vat ions, bk. ii., ch. iii. 

2. Producing ; bringing into being ; causing 
to exist ; originating. 

“That age was productive of men of prodigious 
Stature.'— Broome: On the Odyssey. 

3. Fertile ; producing large crops : as, pro- 
duct ire land. 


pro-duc'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. productive ; 

- ly .] In a productive manner ; by production ; 
with abundant produce. 

pro-duc'-tive-ness, s. [Eng. productive; 
-hcss.) The quality or state of beiag produc- 
tive. 

“ In every department of productiveness Texas la 
hard to beat ."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 25, 1886. 

* pro-duc-tiv'-l-ty, s. [Eng. productive); 
•ity.] Power of producing; productiveness. 

•* They have reinforced their owa productivity."— 
Emerson : English Trails, ch. x, 

* pro duc'-tress, s. [Eng. product; -rcss.] 
A female who produces. 

pro-duc -tus, t pro-duc'-ta, s. ^Product.] 
Palaront. : The typical genus of the family 
Productidae (q.v.), with eighty-one species, 
widely distributed, and ranging from the 
Devonian to the Permian. Etheridge enum- 
erates five species from the Devonian, forty- 
five from the Carboniferous, aud two from the 
Permian of Britain. 

pro-e-gu'-mm-al, a. [Gr. 7rpoi]yoG^.at, (proe- 
goumai), for TrpoTjyco/xai (proegeomai) — to lead : 
irpo( pro ) = before, and tj yeofxai (he geamai) = to 
lead.] 

Med. : Serving to predispose ; predisposing. 

pro -em, * prtcemc, * pra heme, s. [Fr. 

proeme, from Lat. procmium; Gr. npootpaov 
(prooimion) = an introduction, a prelude : npo 
(pro) = before, aud olfxos (oimos) = a way, a 
path.] A preface, an introduction ; introduc- 
tory or preliminary observation. 

M The proeme, or preamble. Is often called in to help 
the construction of an act of parliament. Black- 
stone : Comment., voL L (In trod.. J 2.) 

* pro'-em, * pro-erae, v.L [Proem, *.] To 
preface. 

•* Moaes might here very well proeme the repetition 
of the covenant with thin upbraiding reprehension.'— 
South : Sermons. voL viii., eer. 13. 

pro-cra'-bry-d, *. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 

embryo.] 

Botany : 

1. Hofmeister'a name for a cellular mass 
which ultimately becomes the embryo of a 
seed. It consists of the auspensor and the 
embryonal cell at its extremity. As it de- 
velops it breaks through the embryo sac, and 
the embryo is formed at its lower end. 

2. The youngest thallus of a lichen. 

3. (Uss properly): The prothallus (q.v.). 

* pro-cm i-al, a. [Eng. proem ; - ial .] Having 
the character or nature of a proem ; intro- 
ductory, prefatory, preliminary. 

"A piece of proemial piety."— Hammond: Works, 
lv. in. 

pro-emp-to'-sis (second p silent), s. [Gr., 
from Trpd (pro) = before, and lpnrro><ri<: (empto- 
ris) = a falling : ip- (em-) — lv- (en-) = in, aod 
tttoktis (ptosis).] [Ptosis.] 

Chronol. : The lunar equation or addition 
of a day necessary to prevent the new moon 
happening a day too soon. 

pro-et'-i-dae, s. pi. [Hod. Lat. proet(us); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Paleeont. : A family of Triiobites. Head 
semi - circular ; eyea smooth ; body - rings 
twenty-eight. 

prd’~e-tU8, s. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. eros (efos) 
= a year (?).] 

ralceont. : The typical genus of Proetidae 
(q.v.). From the Lower Silurian to the Car- 
boniferous. 

* profane', a. [O. Fr. prou face (or fasse), 
from pro u = profit, and fa ire = to do.] A for- 
mula, partaking of the natnre of a welcome or 
wish on behalf of the guest uttered hy the 
host ; much good may it do you. 

•• Master page, good master page, alt: proface/"— 
Shake* p. : 2 Drury IV.. V. ii. 

*prof -an-ate, * proph'-an ate, v.t. [Pro- 
fane.] * To profane. (Fox: Martyrs, p. 430.) 

prdf-a-na'-tion, * prof-a-na-ci-on, s. 

[Fr. profanation, from Lat. profa imtionem, 
aceua. of projanatio, from profanus = profane 
(q.v.); Sp. profano cion; Ital. prefanazione.] 

1. The act of violating anything sacred, or 
of treating it with- contempt or irreverence ; 
desecration : aa, the profanation of the Sab- 
bath, the profanation of a church, Ac. 


2. Irreverent or indelicate treatment; the 
act of making unduly public or common. 

“ ‘Twere profanation of our joys, 

To tell the laity our Jove." Donne. (Todd.) 

* pro-fan'-a-tdr-y, a. [Eng. profanation) ; 
-ory.] Profaning. 

" So pro/anatory a draught"— <7. Bronte : ViUette, 
ch. xxv. 

pro fane', * pro-phane', a. [Fr. profane , 
from Lat. profanus = unholy : pro = before, 
and/anim = a temple ; Sp. & Ital profano.] 

1. Not sacred ; not devoted to sacred or 
religious objects or uses ; not holy ; not pos- 
sessing any peculiar sanctity; not conse- 
crated ; secular. 

“ The universality of the deluge is attested by pro- 
font history."— Burnet: Theory of the Barth, 

2. Irreverent towards God or holy things ; 
speaking or acting lightly or with contempt 
of sacred things ; impious, blasphemous. 

” But remember, that profaneness U commonly 
someth log that is external, and he is a profane per- 
son who neglects the exterior part of rebgion "—Bp. 
Taylor: Sermons, vol. lit. ser. 11. 

3. Characterized by, or done with, profan- 
ity ; blasphemous. 

“ The offence of prqfant and common swearing aad 
cursing ."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 4. 

% Profane swearing is an offence punishable 
by law. 

* 4. Polluted ; not pure. 

" Nothing Is profane that servetb to holy things."— 
Raleigh ; hist, of the World. 

5. Not initiated into certain religious ritca. 

pro- fane', * pro-phane', v.t. & i. [Fr. pro- 

faner, from Lat. profano.] [Profane, a.) 

A, Transitive : 

1. To treat with irreverence, impiety, oi 
contempt ; to desecrate ; to violate, as soms- 
thing sacred ; tc pollute. 

“But tbs gods of the pagau shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdain'd not to reigo." 

Byron: Destruction of Jerusalem. 

* 2. To turn to improper use ; to misuse, to 
abuse. 

“So Idly to profane the precious time." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 11 4. 

t B. Intrans. : To speak or act profanely ; 
to blaspheme. 

pro-fane -1^ * pro phane'-ly,adv. [Eng. 

profane; -ly.] 

1. In a profan8 manner ; with irreverence 
or contempt of sacred things ; impiously, 
blasphemously. 

“ Water Instead of wine Is brought In urns. 

And pour'd profanely as the victim hums." 

Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey xilL 

* 2. With abuse or disrespect ; w ithout 
proper or due respect for anything venerable. 

“That proud ecbolar, Intending to erect altars to 
Virgil, speaks of Homer too profanely."— Broome : On 
the Odyssey. 

pro-fane'-ness, * pro-phane'-ness, s. 

[Eng. profane ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being profane ; profane actions or language ; 
profanity ; irreverence towards aacred things, 
especially towards God ; blasphemy (q.v.). 
“Nothing can equal the prophaneness of them, but 
the absurdities."— South : Sermons, vol. v.. ser. 3. 

pro-fan' er, *pro phan'-cr, s. [Eng. 

pro/a n(t’) ; -er.) 

1. One who acts profanely; one who pro- 
fanes or treats sacred things with irreverence ; 
one w ho uses profane laoguage ; a blasphemer. 

2. A polluter, a defiler. 

“These playbaunters and prophanert of his holy 
day.” — Pryntie; 1 Histrio-Mastiz, vi. 19. 

* pro-faJi'-ess, $. [Eng. profane); -ness.) 
Profaoeness. 

pro-fan' 1-ty, *. [Lat. profanitas, from pro- 
fanus = profane (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being profane; 
profaneness. 

2. That which is profane ; profane conduct 
or language. 

* pro-fec'-tion (1). s. [Lat. profectio, from 
profectus, pa. par. of prqficiscor = to set out.] 
Departure, progress. 

“Tbe time of the yeere hasting the prefect ion and 
departure of tbe ambassador. '— Hackluyt: Voyages. 

L 2S8. 

* pro-fec'-tlon (2), s. [Lat. profectio, from 
proficio = to go fonvard, to advance.] A going 
forward, advance, progression. 

“ Which, together with other planets, and prefect ion 
of the horoscope, unto the seveuth house, or opposite 
si goes every seventh year.' — Browne. Vulgar Err ours, 
bk. iv., ch. xii. 
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* pro-fee-ti - tlous, a. [ Lat. profectitius , from 
proficiscor — to aet out.) Proceeding from, aa 
from a father or ancestor; derived from an 
ancestor or ancestors. 

"The three fold distinction of profectitiou*. Adven- 
titious. and professional was ascertained by the Juris- 
prudence of the code and pandect *."— Gibbon .* Roman 
Empire, voL vliL, ch. *li v. 

pro fert, s. [Lat. 3rd pers. aing. pr. indie, of 
profero = to bring forward, to proffer (q. v.).] 
Law: (Properly an abbreviation of profert 
in curia = he produces it in court.) An exhi- 
bition of a record or paper in open court. 
When either party alleges any deed, he is 
generally obliged, by a rule of pleading, to 
make profert of such deed ; that is, to produce 
it in court simultaneously with the pleading 
In which it is alleged. According to present 
nsage, this profert consists of a formal allega- 
tion that he shows the deed in court, it being 
in fact retained in his own custody. 

pro-fess', * pro-fesso, v.t A i, [Lat. pro- 
ftssus, pa. par. of profiteer = to profess, to 
avow : pro = before, openly, and fateor — to 
confess; Fr. prof esse r ; Sp. prof tsar.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make open or public declaration of ; 
to avow publicly ; to acknowledge ; to own 
freely ; to affirm. (It ia frequently followed 
by a clause.) 

"Luther . . . prof cued openly to nbhoro nil that 
might be noted Fapish.’*— Bp. Gardner : Ezplic ., foL C. 

2. To lay claim openly to the position or 
character of ; to acknowledge ; to own a9 being. 

" 1 profeu myself an enemy." 

Shaketp. : Lear, L L 

3. To declare or announce publicly oae’a 
skill in ; to affirm one's self to be versed in ; to 
bold one's self out as proficient in : as, To 
profess medicine. 

4. To affirm or avow faith in or allegiance 
to ; to declare one’s adherence to : as, To 
profess Christianity. 

5. To make protestations or show of; to 
make a pretence of; to pretend. (Spenser: 
F. Q., 11. x. 31.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To declare openly; to make open 
acknowledgment or avowal. 

2. To make professions. 

*3. To enter into a state by public declara- 
tion or profession. 

* 4. To declare or profess friendship. 

"A man which ever pro/cued to him.” 

Shake* p. : Winter'* Tale, i, 2. 

• prd-fes’-snnt, s. [Eng. profess; -ant) A 
professor. 

"Upon the worth!* end sincere proficient* and 
pro/ettant* of the common law."— Brathwayt : .Vature* 
Embnule, p. 327. 

pro fessed', prtf-fest', pa, par, & a. [Pro- 
fess.! 

A. ^4s pa. par. ; (See tho verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Having taken a final vow tn a religloua 
order or congregation. (Gower: C.A.,v.) 

2. Avowedly declared ; pledged by pro- 
fession. 

"To yooi prof eu*d bosom* I commit him." 

Shakrtp. : Lear, L \. 

prS fos -SCd-1^, adv. [Eng. professed ; dy.] 
By profession ; avowedly ; according to open 
declaration made ; in profession, but not in 
reality. 

" He which wrote prcffeuedly agaiimt the aupomtt. 
tlon* of ye i*oplo. n — /'ox .* Martyr *, p. C49. 

pro fess’ Ion (ssassh), • pro-fes si oun, 

* pro fCS 1 un, s. [Fr. profession, from Ijit. 
pro/<M5(ortm, aecus. of profcssio = a declaration, 
from professus, pa. par. of projiteor = to pro- 
fess (q.v.); Sp. profesion ; ltal. professions.) 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The aet of professing; an open acknow- 
ledgment or avowal of sentiments, belief, Ac. 

"A naked pro/euion may have credit, where no 
other evidence can he given.' ’—GtonvUt: Sceprl*. 

2. That which is professed ; n declaration ; 
a representation or protestation ; pretence. 

3. The net of declaring one's self as belong- 
ing to some particular party, opinion, creed, 
Ac. : as, n pro/««(on of Christianity. 

4. Tho business which one professes to 
understand and to practise for subsistence ; a 
ending, occupation or vocation, superior to a 
trade or handicraft. 

" All dedicated to profeuion*, none left free to Art* 
and Hcleticc*."— Bacon : Advance of Learning, bk. 1*. 


5. The collective body of persons engaged 
in or practising a particular calling or voca- 
tion. 

II. Religious Orders: The act by which a 
novico becomes a member of a religious Order 
or Congregation. It Is usually accompanied 
with impressive ceremonies ; but its essence 
consists in a promise, freely given nnd law- 
fully accepted, by which a person of requisite 
age, and after, at least, a year of probation, 
binds himself or herself to a particulnr insti- 
tute approved by the Church. Tim implies 
the emission of the three vows of perpetual 
chastity, poverty— the renunciation of owner- 
ship of the smallest thing without permission- 
ami ohedionce. To these a fourth, varying 
with the particular institute, is usually added. 
A valid profession secures to the professed a 
ri^htof maintenance from the institute during 
life, and the enjoyment of the rights ana 
privileges of the clerical state. The institute, 
at the time of the profession, acquires a right 
to all property then in the possession of, or 
that may thereafter be possessed by, the per- 
son making the solemn profession. [Vows.] 

pro fess -ion al (as as sh), a. & $. [Eng. 
profession, ; -al.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a profession or call- 
ing. 

"All . . . tbufr profetalonal knowledge was practical 
rather than scientific."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. 111. 

2. Engaged in or practising a particular 
profession. 

" A^ain, the merely profcuional man is always a 
narrow man."— Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 30. 

3. Contended in by professionals. 

“A pro/euional foot race."— Field, Oct 3, 1885. 

B. .4 s subst. : Generally one who follows or 
belongs to a profession : more commonly 
applied, 1 q contradistinction to “amateur, 
to a person wbo makes his living by prac- 
tising an art or occupation in which non- 
professionals also engage ; more specifically, 
a person who practises an art, occupation, or 
sport for a living, as distinguished from one 
who engages in them merely for pleasure. 
Generally applied to professional musicians, 
aingers, actora, rowers, cricketers, and the like. 

“An amateur oarsman or sculler must be an officer 
of Her Majesty's Army or Navy, or Civil Service, a 
member of the leArned professions, or of tho Univer- 
sities or public schools, or of any established l>oat or 
rowing club not containing mechanics or pro/esGonnl* ; 
and must not have competed Id any competition for 
either a stake or money, or eutnuioe fee, or with or 
against e prof rational for any pTize ; nor have ever 
taught, pursued, or assUted iu the pursuit of athletic 
exercises of any kind as a means of livelihood, nor 
have ever beeu employed In or about boats, or In 
manual labour, nor be a mechanic, artisan, or labourer." 
—Field, Jan. 9, 1836. 

pro fess’-ion al-I^m (as as sh), s. [Eng. 
prqfessionnl : -ism.] The fallowing of nu art, 
sport, Ac., as a profession ; professionals col- 
lectively. 

" Where the difference between this and recognition 
of professionalism 1* to be fixed, no one can tell."— 
Globe, Nov. 9, 1885. 

• pro fess’-ion al ist (ss as sh) t s. [Eng. 
professional ; -isL] One who belongs to or 
practises a particular profession. 

pra foss’-ion al-ljf (ss as sh), adv. [Eng. 
professional ; dy.] In a professional manner ; 
in manner of, or as, a profession. 

'* Ho hod to request nil persons not members or pro- 
feulunally engaged to withdraw."— Evening Standard, 
Jan. 12, 1886. 

pro-fes’ sor, * pro-fos-sour, s. [Lat. pro- 
fessor , from projesms, pn. par. of profiteer ■=. to 

{ u'ofrss (q.v.); Fr. professeur ; Sp. profesor ; 
tul. professorc.] 

1. One who professes or makes open and 
public declaration or acknowledgment of his 
aentiinents, opinions, belief, Ae. 

"The por* prochers and j>rofe*»onrt of Chrlate* 
verlto."— Joye: E.tp-.ticion <if Ihstnel. (A rg.) 

2. One who makes a public profession of 
religion In those churches where such a rule 
prevails instead of confirmation. 

3. One who professes or affects unusual 
aanctity ; one who makes a show or pretence 
of religion. 

4. Ono who teaehes any nrt, aeienee, or 
branch of learning : specif., a person np- 

f minted iu a university, college, Ac., to do- 
Ivor lectures nnd instruct the atudents in nny 
pnrtlculnr branch of learning : as, A professor 
of Greek, n professor of theology, Ac. 

H In the universities of Scotland nnd Ger- 
many the professors compose the governing 


body, and are the sole recogniaed instructor* 
of the students ; but at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin tho instruction is given by the 
tutors of the several colleges, the lectures 
of the professors being only auxiliary. Jn the 
United States there is usually a governing lx>dy 
of trustees, overseers, Ac. In common use, 
tho title of professor is greatly abused, being 
assumed even by teachers of boxing. 

* pro-fes -sor-ess, s. [Eng. professor ; -«s.) 
A female professor. (Thackeray : Roundabout 
Pa]*rs, No. xxx.) 

pro-fos-sor'-i-al, a. [Eng. projessor ; -iaL] 
Belonging to, or’characteristic of, a professor 
in a university. (Bentley: Free Thinking, § 43.) 

pro-fes sor’ [ al*l^,a</». [Eng. professorial; 
•2y.] inn professorial manner; academically. 

’* Merely lecturing professorially." — Daily A’ews, 
June 27, 1684. 

* pro-fes -sor’-i-al-i^m, s. [Eng. pro- 
fessorial; -bon.] The character, manner of 
thinking, or habits of a professor. 

pro-fes- sor-i-ate, s. [Eng. professor; -iate.] 

* 1. The position or office of a professor; 
professorship. 

2. A body of professors ; the professorial 
staff in a university. 

pro fes sor- ship, s. [Eng. jkofessor ; -ship.] 
The office or positioo of a professor. 

* pro-fes’-sor-y, a. [lmt. pro/e$sorius.] Of 
or pertaining to a professor or professors ; 
professional. 

’’ Dedicating of foundation* and donation* to profes- 
tory lea ruing. — Bacon : Advance, of Learning, bk. U. 

prof'-fer, * prof-er, * pro -fro, v.t. & i. 

[l-T.proferer — to utter, to deliver, to produce, 
from Lat. profero = to bring forward : pro = 
forward, ami ftro = to bring; Sp. A Port. 
proferir ; ltal. proferire, proferire.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To offer or propose for acceptance; t* 
make an offer or tender of. 

" Proffer * tils only daughter to your graoo 
lu marriage." Shake*}}. ; \ Henry VI., v. L 

* 2. To attempt of one’s own accord ; to 
undertake. (Milton : P. L. t ii. 425.) 

B. /nfraos. : To attempt, to essay, to inak* 
an attempt. 

" An engyn hod thel ther in, and profred for to ka*t. 

The yerde brast in tuyu." it. de Brunne, p. J26. 

prof'-fer, s. [Proffer, v.] 

I. Ordinary fAznguage : 

I. An offer made; something proposed <* 
offered for acceptance ; a tender. 

" Let us willingly accept of the proffer."— Bunyan: 
Pilgrim'* Progreu, pt 11. 

* 2. An essay, an nttempt. 

IL La w : 

1. An offer or endeavour to proceed in an 
action. 

2. The time appointed for tho accounts of 
officers lu the Exchequer, which wns twice * 
year. 

prof'-for-or, $. [Eng. prefer , v . ; -or.] On® 
who protlera ; ono who offers anything for 
acceptance. 

" Sine* Iimldn, in modesty, say ’ No.' to that 

Which they would huvo the proff'rer const rue. ' Ay.’* 
Shnke*p.: Two Gentlemen of »rona, t. S. 

* pro fl 9 '-i ut, s. (O. Fr.J A feo or bene- 
volenco bestowed on bishops, in manner of • 
welcome, immediately after their instalment. 

" Fur his pro/ldnt ami other small feoa.”— t'n/uAur* .♦ 
Rabelais, bk. ii., ch. xxx. 

prd fIo’-ien- 9 y, * prd f Je’-ioa 90 (o m 
sh), s. [Eng. proflcien(t) ; -cy, -<y.) 

1. The quality or state of being proficient ; 
advancement or Improvement iu anything, 
especially In nny art, science, or ktmwledgo; 
skill ncqiilrml by practice ; degree of advance- 
ment attained In any brunch of knowledge. 

"The art . . . 1« our In which proficiency I* only 
acquired after long practlcot*”— t*ij*»Wf * Technical Edu- 
cator, pt, »!., p. 274. 

* 2. A start, nn advance. 

"It lll«-brrw| received a wouderful proficiency,"^ 
lleylin Life of Laud, |i. 317. 

prd fio lent (o ns sh), a. A i. [Lat. pro- 

ficirns, pr. j»ar. of proflno = to mnko progrest, 
to advance: nni = forward, and facio = to 
mnkc ; Np. A ltal. pro/feienfe.] 

A. As »n(/. : Well-verstHl or skilled in any 
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business, art, science, accomplishment, or 
axercise ; competent. 

B. As subst. : Ooe who is well versed or 
skilled in any business, art, science, accom- 
plishment, or exercise : one who has made 
advances or acquired a considerable degree of 
skill ; an adept, au expert. 

“Nothing hut speculation was required in making 
proficient* in their respective departments." — Gold, 
tmiih : Polite Learning, ch. ii. 

pro-ficylent-ly (c as sh), adv. [Eng. pro- 
ficient ; Ay.] In a proficient manner or degree ; 
with proficiency. 

*pro-flc'-u-ous, a. [Eat. proficuus , from 
projicw — to make progress, to advance.] 
[Proficient.] Advantageous, profitable, use- 
ful. ( Philips : Cider , i. (527.) 

pro -file, * pro-fll, s. & a. [Ital. profilo = a 
border, a drawing of a picture, from profilore 
= to draw, to paint : pro = before, and filo 
(h&t. filum) — a thread, a line. The meaning is 
thus, a front-line or outline. 55 p. & Port, perfil ; 
Ft. projil; O. Fr. porjil , pourjil.] [PurfleJ 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ore?. Lang. : An outline, a contour. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art: The contonr of the human face 
viewed from one of its sides ; the outlines of 
the human face in a section through the 
median line ; a side-new ; the side-face or 
half- face. 

"They always appear in profile, ■which gives us the 
view of a head very majestic. —Addison : On Medals, 
dial. Hi. 

2. Bililding , Joinery , <£c. : The outline of a 
building, a figure, a series of mouldings, or of 
any other parts, as ahowu by & section through 
them. 

3. Engineering: 

(1) A vertical section through a work or 
eection of country to show the elevations and 
depressions. 

( 2 ) Rail.-eng. : A profile is a vertical section 
of the country traversed, showing the hills and 
hollows, and enahlingtlie cuttings and embank- 
ments to be 90 adjusted that the earth of one 
will furnish material for the other. [Railway.] 

4. Fortification: 

(1) A section perpendicular to the face of 
the work. 

(2) A light wooden frame 6et up to guide 
workmen in throwing up a parapet. 

B. As ad j. : Drawn or made in profile. 

TI Profile of an order : 

Arch.: An assemblage and arrangement of 
essential and subservient parts. That profile 
la preferable wherein the parts are few, varied, 
and fitly applied. Some member should pre- 
dominate in each division, which it should 
appear the office of the other parts to fortify, 
support, or shelter. In a cornice the corona 
la supported by modillious, dentils, ovolos, 
&c., and sheltered and covered from the effects 
of the weather by its cyma or cavetto. 

profile-cutter, s. 

Wood-working : The cutting-knife, usually 
made up of sections which correspond to part 9 
of a given pattern of moulding, and by which 
moulding is cut in a machine. 

•prd -file, *pour fil, v.t. [Fr. profiler.] 
{Profile, $.] To draw in profile or with a 
aide view ; to outline any object or objects. 

•pro-fil-ist, s. [Eng. profile); dst.] One 
who draws profiles. 

prd f ll'-o-graph., e. An Instrument which: 
records the profile of the ground which it 
traverses. 'j 

pro f ll-oxn'-e-ter, s. An instrument by 
which the profile of a person may be trans- 
ferred to paper. 

prof it, * prof-lte, *prof-yt, s. [Fr., from 
Lat. prcfcctum, accus. of profectus = advance, 
progress, from profectus, pa. par. of proficio — 
to make progress, to advance; Ital. profitto.f * 
* I. Improvement, advancement, proficiency/' 
progress, 

“ JacQuea.be keep* at school, and report apeak* gold- 
wily of hi* profit.*— Shakesp. : At Tou Like It, i. L 

2. Any advantage, benefit, or accession of 
good resulting from labor or exertion ; valua- 
ble resnlts, useful consequence, benefit, gain ; 
comprehending the acquisition of anything 
valuable or advantagec us, corporeal, or intel- 
lectual, temporal or spiritual 


3. The advantage or gain resulting to the 
owner of capital from its employment in any 
business or undertaking; the difference be- 
tween the cost of production of anything and 
the price for which it is sold ; pecuniary gain 
in any action or occupation ; emolument, gain. 

IT As society advances profits tend to fall to 
a minimum. The field of employment for 
capital is twofold : the land of a country, and 
foreign markets for its manufactured com- 
modities. Only a limited amount of capital 
can be thus employed. As the quantity of 
capital approaches* the limit, profit falls ; 
when the limit is reached, profit is annihilated. 
The causes which retard this fall are the waste 
of capital by overtrading and rash speculation, 
improvements in production, new power of 
obtaining cheap commodities from foreign 
countries, and the perpetual flow of capital 
abroad for the sake of higher profit. (Mill: 
Polit. Econ., hk. iv., ch. iv.) 

“The revenue . . . derived from stock, hy the person 
who manages or employs it, is called profit."— Smith : 
Wealth Sat ions, bk. i_. ch. vii. 

TT 1. Mesne profits: [Mesne]. 

2. Ket profit : The difference in favor of the 
idler of any commodity between the price at 
which it is sold, and the original cost of pro- 
duction, after deduction of all charges. 

3. Profit and loss : 

(1) The gain or loss arising from the buying 
and selling of goods, or from other contingency. 

(2) A rule in arithmetic by which the gain or 
loss on mercantile transactions is ascertained. 

4. Rate of profit : The proportion which the 
amount of profit gained from any undertaking 
bears to the capital employed in it. 

«[ In Book-keeping both gains and losses 
come under the title of profit and loss , but a 
distinction is made by placing the profits on 
the creditor aide and the losses on the debtor 
side. 

prof -It, v.t. & i. [Fr. profiler; Ital. profittare.] 

A. Trans. : To benefit, to help : to be a 
aource of profit, gain, or advantage to. 

“It profited not them that they heard the word," — 
Hebrews iv. 2 (1551). 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be of profit, use, or advantage; to 
benefit. ( Proverbs xi. 4.) 

2. To make improvement; to improve; to 
make progress. 

“ He wno profits of a superior understanding."— 
Burke : Speech on Army Estimates (1790). 

3. To gain any advantage or benefit ; to be 
beuefited ; to benefit. 

“ It seemed perfectly natural that he thould defend 
abuses hy which he profited."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xviii. 

4. To gain pecuniarily; to become richer. 

“The Romans, though possessed of their ports, did 
not profit much hy trade. " — A rbu th not : On Cains. 

prof lt-a-ble, a. [Fr., from profiler = to 
profit ; Ital. profittabile.] 

1. Yieldiog or bringing profit or gain ; lu- 
crative, gainful. 

“ A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so estimable or profitable. 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 1. ft. 

2. Advantageous, useful, beneficial. 

” It is very commodious and profitable for the defence 
of cities.’— Goldinge: C<ctar, lol. 19L 

prof-it-a-ble-ness, a. [Eng. profitable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being profit- 
able (gainful ness, advantageousness, luerativa- 
ness, usefulness. 

“ That universal profitableness of godliness.* — 
Sharp : Sermons, voL L, eer. 2. 

prof'-lt-a-bly, adv. [Eng. profitable) ; -?y.] 

1. In a profitable manner; 60 as to bring or 
gaio profit; with profit or gain. 

2. With profit, benefit, or advantage ; ad- 
vantageously, beneficially. 

“ Would. I had a rod in my month, that I might 
answer thee profitably. * — Shakes p. : Timon, ii. 2. 

prof'-it-less, * prof it-lessc, a. [Eng. 
profit ; -less.] Void of profit or advantage ; un- 
profitable. 

“ To Inquisition long and profitless .’* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ILL. 

pror-lt-less-ly, adv. [Eng. profitless; -ly.] 
In a profitless manner ; unprofitably. 

prof'-it-less ness, s. [Eng. profitless; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being profitless ; un- 
profitableness. 


prof -ll-ga-9y» [Eng. profl igate ; -cy.] The 

quality or "state of being profligate ; a profli- 
gate, vicioua, or abandoned course of life ; 
shameless dissipation ; the state of being lost 
to the sense of shame or decency. 

H The profligacy of the representations soon drove 
away sober people,’*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ilL 

prof'-li-gate, a. &. s. [Lat. profiigotus, pa. 
yar. of pfofiigo = to dash to the ground, to 
overthrow, hence, abandoned, dissolute : pro 
= forward, and fiigo = to dash.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Beaten down; overthrown. ( Butler : 

Hudibras.) 

2. Abandoned to vice ; lnat to all sense of 
shame or decency ; extremely vicioas ; shame- 
less in wickedness or dissipation. 

“ Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin. 

That thou thyself art Milton* Death aud Sin.* 
Foung : Epigram on t'ottafre. 

3. Shameless, abandoned. 

“ The corrupt and profit gate conversation of tba 
world."— Sharp: Sermon*, vol. vi., *er. 13. 

B. As subst. : An abandoned person ; one 
who has lost all sense of ahame or deoency ; 
one who lives profligately. 

** It Is pleasant to see a notorious profligate seized 
with a concern for bis religion, and converting his 
spleen into zetd.”— Addison. 

* prof'-li-gate, v.t. [Profligate, a.] To 
overthrow, to overcome, to conquer, to dis- 
perse. 

“ Subverted many townee and profligate end dls- 
oowhted many of them in open bitUyle." — Hall: 
Henry VI. (au. 31). 

proF-U gate-ly, adv. [Eng. profligate ; -ly.] 
In a profligate, vicious, or dissipated manner; 
shamelessly ; without principle or shame. 

** Such profligately wicked persons.” — Sharp : Ser- 
mons. voh L, ser. 2. 

prof’-li-gate -ness, s. [Eng. profligate; 
-n«s.] The'quality or state of being profligate; 
profligacy. 

** If this country could be preserved from utter pro. 
fllgateness and ruin." — Eorteous : Life of Seeker. 

* prof-U ga'-tion, s. [Lat. profiigatio, from 
profiigatus, pa. par. of profiigo = to overthrow.] 
[Proflioate, a.] Overthrow, defeat, rout. 

** To the profiigntion and fearefull slaughter of their 
owne suhjects. —Bp. Hall; To Pope Urban the Eighth, 

* prof'-lu en^e, 3. [Lat. profluentia, from 
profluens , pr. par. of profiuo = to flow forward : 
pro = forward, and fluo = to flow.) The 
quality or state of being profiuent ; forward 
progress or course. 

** In the profiuence or proceeding of their fortunes, 
there was much difference between them. ' — Wotton : 
Be mains, p. 164. 

* prof -lu-ent, a. [Lat. profluens , pr. par. 
of profiuo.] ’ [Profluence.] Flowing forward. 

’* Baptizing In the profiuent stream. ** 

Milton : P. L., xii. 44«. 

pro for'-ma, phr. [Lat.] For form’s sake; 
as a matter of form. 

pro-found’, a. & s. [Fr. profond, from Lat. 
profundus = deep : pro = forward, downward, 
and fujidus — the bottom ; Sp. & Port, pro- 
funda; Ital. profondo.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Lit. : Descending far below the surface 
or the level of surrounding ground ; hating 
great depth ; very deep. 

“A broad and profound trench lay between him and 
the camp." — Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. v. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Bending low ; lowly, humble ; expressing 
or characterized by deep humility. 

2. Intellectually deep ; entering or pene- 
trating deeply into subjects ; not superficial 

“Not orators only with the people, but even U* 
very profoundest dispntersin ell faculties, have hereby 
often, with the beat learned, prevailed most." — 
Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

3. Characterized by intensity; deeply felt; 
intense, heart-felt. 

**[IJ worship nature with a thought profound." 

Byron : Epistle to A ugusta. 

* 4. Deep-fetched, heart-felt, sincere. 

■ 5. Thorough, perfect ; deep in skill or ac- 
quirements. (Hosea v. 2.) 

*6. Complete, perfect. 

” In moat profound earnest.^ "—Shakesp. : Much Ado 
About Mothing, v. L 

7. Having hidden qualities ; obscure, ab- 
struse. 


Upon the corner of tha moon. 

*' Tb-y perceive the profitlessness of the method.” — There hangs n v*p'rous drop profound* 

Scribner's Magazine. August, 1880, p. 610. Shakesp, : Macbeth, Hi %. 


ISte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, W9U, work, who, eon; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. m = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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* B. As substantive : 

L The deep, the sea, the ocean. 

"The broad bosom of the dark profound." 

Pitt : Virgil ; .L'neid U. 

2. An abyss. (Milton : J P. L., 436.) 

* pro foitnd', v.f. A i. [Profound, a.] 

A Trans.: To cause to sink deeply; to 
cause to penetrate deoply. 

B. Intrans. : To penetrate deeply ; to get to 
the bottom. 

"To profound to the bottom of these diversities.”— 
Qlanvill ; Scejeris, ch. xx. 

pro foAnd ly, * pro-founde-ly, adv . 

lEug. profound ; -ly. J . 

*1. In a profound manner; with deep or 
grave concern. 

" Why sigh you so profoundly Shakes;*. : froilus 
& Cressida , It. 2 . 

2. With deep penetration or insight ; deeply ; 
with great knowledge : as, one profoundly 
learned. 

3. Exceedingly; excessively. 

" For If your author be profoundly good. 

‘Twill cost you dear before he's understood." 

Roscommon ; Tra ml at t d Corse. 

pr5 foTind' ness, * pro founde nesso, 5 . 

[Eng. profound ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being profound; profundity, depth. 

M Profoundness of wit and learning."— Cudworth : 
Intell. item, p. 1 93. 

* pro-fAl'-gent, a. [Lat. pro = forth, and 
fulgens , pr. par. of fulgeo = to ahine.) Shining 
forth ; eflulgeot. 

** Profulaent In prectousness. O Sinope queen, 

Of all /emlolue bearing the sceptre sad regaly.” 
Chaucer : Legend of flood Women. 

* pro-fund , t>.f. [Lat. profundo = to pour 
out.] [Profuse.] To lavish, to squander. 

"Qrete expenses which© sbold be prof untied."— 
State Pa pert, i. 2SL 

pro fund i tjf, • pro-found i-to, s [Fr. 
profondite, from prof and — profound (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being profound ; 
depth of place, knowledge, skill, science, Ac. 

"We may respect the profundity of learning."— 
Observer. N o. 75. 

* 2. A depth, an abyss. (Mfffon.) 

* 3. A deep or abstruse point. 

" Yea, all abstruse profundities Impart." 

Drayton : Robert Duke of Mormandg. 

pro-fuse', <i. [Lat. profusus, pa. par. of pro- 
funda = to pour ont : j>ro = forward, and 
fundo = to pour ; O. Fr. profits ; Sp. A Ital. 
profuse.) 

1. Poured forth lavishly, lavished ; over- 
abundant, exuberant. 

" Nor would, one say, that one so young could vs©, 
(Vol esse bis sonne) a rbetoiiuue SO prohue." 

Chairman: Homer; Odyssey lit, 

b 2. Pouring forth lavishly; lavish, extrava- 
gant, prodigal ; liberal to excess. 

"Of what be gives unsparing and prof me ." 

Coteper : /expostulation, B77. 

*3. I>av!ahly supplied ; abouading. 

" On a groeu shady bank, jrrafus* of flowers." 

Milton : P. L., VliL 288. 

*pr6-fu$©', v.t. [Propuse, a.] To pour out 
or spend laviehly ; to lavish, to squander. 

** Mercuric, thy helpe hath been© profusde, 
Euer, with most grace, to ouusort* of trauollsr* dis- 
trait." Chapman Homer ; lHadxs.lv. 

pro-fuse'-lj^, adv. [Eng. profuse ; -ly.] In a 
pmfuse manner or degree ; lavishly, prodi- 
gally ; with rich abundance ; in profusion. 

"And unavailing tears profusely shed." 

Pope . Homer; Iliad x 111. 825. 

pro-fuse'-nSss, s. [Eng. profuse; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being profuso ; profu- 
sion, lavlahncsa, prodigality. 

"A promlscnous undlstlngulshlng \rrofmeness 
South : Sermons, voL lv„ ser. 10. 

■pro fu^ or, «. [Eag. profuse); -tr.] A 
lavisher, n squanderer. 

" Fortune’s a blind profuser of her own." 

Herrick : Hesperides. p. 254. 

prS-fu'-$Ion, t. [Lat. profueio, from pro- 
fusus, pa. par. of profunda = to pour out ; Fr. 
A Sp. profusion; Itai. profusions.] 

1. Profuse or lavish expenditure ; extrava- 
gance, prodigality, wnstt-fulness, InvishnesH. 

" Ills prodlgallts and profusions. Rxmtlclon 
Of Daniel, cli. xL 

2. Profuse or lavish supply ; exul>erauce, 
over-nbundanco. 

" Profusion unrestrained, with all thst s !>***.■* 

Cowper: Tusk, 1L 6T6. 

■ pr5-fll’ slvo, a. [Eng. profuse); -fre.) 
Prpfus 0 !, lavish. 


*prog, * prokkc, * progue, * proke, 
•prok-kyn, v.i. A f. I Wei. procic — to 
thrust, to etab ; Lat. proco = to ask ; Dan. 
prakke ; Sw. p racket = to beg ; Gar. prachem, 
prachen.) [Prowl.] 

A /nfronaitive : 

1. To poke about. 

2. To beg. 

“She went out progging for provision* a* before."— 
L' Estrange. 

3. To rob, to steal, to thieve. 

" And that man In tbo gown. In my opinion. 

Look* like a proguing knave.” 

Beaum. i Piet. : Spanish Curate, UL X. 

1. To live by mean, petty, or beggarly tricks. 
B. Transitive: 

L To poke, to prod. (Scotch.) 

2. To piok up ; to beg. 

" For want of yon to prog silly books for me."— 
Slizabeth Carter : Letters. 1L 85 L 

prog, * progge, s. [Pnoo, v.] 

1. Victuals obtained by begging ; victuals 
generally; food. 

" Albeit their prog he precarious ." — Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 5, 18*6. 

2. One who aeeka his victuals by begging 
and tramping ; a tramp. 

3. A poke, a prod. 

■ pro-gen'-cr-ato, v.t. [Lat. = progeneratus, 
pa. par. of progenero = to beget.] To beget, 
to generate. 

" They were all progenerated colonies from Scythian 
or Tartar race .” — A rchaeologia, It, 250. 

* pro-gen-er-a'-tion, s. [l>at. progencratio , 
from progen era fits, pa. par. of progenero .] The 
net of begetting ; propagation, generating. 

* pro-gen'-l-tlvo, a. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
genitive (q.v.).J Begetting, propagating. 

* pro -gen -l-tive-ncss, s. [Eng. progenitive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being progeni- 
tive. 

pra-gen'-i-tor, * pro-gen-y-tour, s. [Fr. 

progenitevr. from Lat. progenitor cm, accus. of 
progenitor— an ancestor: pro = before, and 
aenitor — a parent.] A forefather ; an ancestor 
la the direct Hue; a parent. 

" You hove turn’d my thoughts 
Upon our brave progenitors.'' 

1 Vordsworth: Excursion, bk. Iv. 

IT Darwin gives the word a far more ex- 
tended meaning. “ At a much earlier period 
the progenitors of man must have been aquatic 
in their habits." (Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), 

p. 161.) 

■ pro-gen'-f-tress, s. [Eng. progenitor; -ess.] 
A female progenitor. 

" A worthy progenitress of a long lioo ."— Century 
Magatine, Juo©, 1283. p. 26L 

prd-gen'- *-tnre, a. [Fr.) Abegettlng.ablrth. 

prog'-en-jr, * prog-en-le, * prog-cn-ye, 

t. [Fr. progbiie yt from Lat. progeniem , accus. 
of progenies = progeny ; Sp. A Ital. progenie .] 

* 1. Deseent, linesge. 

" Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., UL A 

* 2. Race, family, ancestry. 

" Issued from tho progeny of kloRs." 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry V. 4. 

3. OiFspring, children, descend nnts. 

" And happy father of falre progeny." 

Sjxnser: F. fl., If. xxtL 10. 

* pro-gor-ml na'-tton, s. [Pref. pro-, and 
Eng. germination .] Birth, growth. 

" Oav© progcT-mlnutlon uut© them." 

Herrick : Hesperides, p. 270. 

* prog^ -glng, [Pnoo, r.) Mean, petty, 
paltry. 

" Prnctlsod for divers years profttfri? trick*."— l^xf .* 
At'scnce Vxon., voL 1. 

pro-gldt'-tis, s, [Pref. pro-, and Eng. glottis 
(q.v.). Named from its rcaeinblnneo to tho 
tip of the tongue.] 

Zool. : Tho sexually mature segment of n 
tapeworm (q.v.), containing both male and 
female organs of generation. Called also 
Generative Joint. 

pr6g-nfttli'-fo, a. [Puoonatiioub.] 

pr6g-na‘-tMijm, s. [Eng. prognat}i(ic) ; -tm.] 

Tho state or condition of being prognathic. 

pr6g na thoAs, a. prdg nAth Ic, a. 
[Gr. rrpo (;>ro) = before, ami yr«0oc (gnathos) — 
a Jaw.] [U utiiogn athou9. ] 


pros' -UO, *• [Lat., from Gr. HpiJs :vr\ (Proknf\ 
daughter of Paadiou, who was changed into 
a swallow.] 

* 1. Ortl. Lang. : A swallow. 

2. OrniM.: An American genns of llirun- 
diuid:e, with live species. Progne subis (or 
purpurea ) is the Purple Martin (q.v.). 

prog no -sis, s. [Gr., from npo (pro) = before, 
and yvCsaa (jaosts).] [Gsosie.] 

Med. : An opinion as to the probable result 
of an illness, formed from a consideration of 
similar cases and of the case itself. 

prog nos -tic, a. & s. [O. Fr. prognastiqu^ 
prunostigue (Fr. pronoatic), from Lat. vrognos- 
ticon; Gr. rrpoyi'uKmKdv (projnos/iAon).J 

A. ndj . : Foreshowing ; indiejiting some- 
thing future by signs or symptoms ; fore- 
shadowing, prognosticating. 

" Omitting ccrtiLloproy»uM/fcA anaeraiua"— RelijultM 
Wottonlance, p. 1ST. 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary language: 

I. That which prognosticates or foreshows; 
an omen, a token, a prognostication. 

" Prognosticks of a rare iiro*i)«rUy." 

Corbet : Iter Boreale . 

* 2. A foretelling or prognosticating ; o pre- 
diction. 

II. Med. : The art or skill of foretelliag 
diseases by symptoms; also a symptom. 

" Hippocrates's prognostick l* generally true."— 
ArbuUinot : On Diet, cb. UL 

* prog - nos' - tic, * prog nos tick, v.t. 
[Prognostic, a.) To prognosticate, to fore- 
shadow. 

*' The euo shines waterlshly «nd prognottidtt nda." 
— .Vor©. 1 Immort. Soul, ph UL, bk. ill., ch. v. 

* prog-nos'-tic-a-blo, a. [Eng. prognostic; 
-able.] Capable of being prognosticated, fore- 
told, or foreknown. 

" Effects not prognosticable like ecllp*e«."— Broume: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vL, ch. vlll. 

prog -nos - ti-cate, * pro nos ty-cate, 

v.t. &, i. [Eng. prognostic ; -ate.] 

A Transitive : 

1. To foreshow by present eigna; to fore- 
shadow, to augur, to presage. 

“To prevent the prognosticated evlL”— Burke: On 
the t 'reach Revolution. 

2. To predict, to prophesy, to foretell. 

“ I neither will, nor civil /trognostlcate 
To the young gaping heir, bis father's fate." 

Jtryden : Juvenal, sat 11 L 

B, Intrans. : To predict; to judge or pro- 
nounce from presage of the future. 

"The soo straight goes vnto tbo lootli-savlng or 
prognosticating priest —Uaekluyt : Voyages, i"L 68. 

■prog-nos-tl-ca’-tton, * pro-nos-ti-ca- 

cy on, e. [O. Fr. prognostication, pronostica- 
turn (Fr. pronostication). ] 

1. The act of prognosticating, foretelling, 
or foreshowing something future by menus of 
present signs; presage; prediction. 

" A kind of prophecy or propnostloatb/n of thing* 
to com©."— flu met; Theory of we Karih, 

2. That which foretells or foreshows ; a 
foretoken, an omen, an augury, a sign. 

" Some *4m and proonoitloat ion of some wonderful! 
thing to com*.”— North : VtiUarch, p. 114. 

* pr6g-n6s' ti ca-tlve, a. [Eng. prognosti- 
cate); -fve.] Having the character or nature 
of a prognostic ; predictive. 

" Prog na.it leal i ve of oifmiout more merltorlou*." 

Xe\e Annual Register (18021, p. 318. 

prog-nos' tl ca tor, 'prog nos tl-ca- 
tour, * pro-nos tl-oa-tor, lEng. prog- 
nosticate); -or.) One who prognoslicatea ; 
one who foretells or foreshows future events 
from present aigns. (Isaiah xlvii. 13 ) 

* prdg nds'-tl-oa tor-y, a. [Eng. prog- 
nosticate): • ary .] ProgiinstiCAtive ; oiniuous. 

* pro gr&m, «. [PnoonAMMK.] 

* pro-grilm' rna, e. [Lat., from Gr. npo- 
y poppa (prof/rumma) — n public notico In 
writing: irpo f pro) = WToro, oiR-nly, and 
ypappa (gnimnui) =: a writing; ypo^w (pm/Atf) 
= to write ; Ital. proprumma.] ( Pnoo ram mil j 

1. A public notice lasted up; an edict; a 
proclamation. 

" A programma stuck up Id every out I of© halL"- 
IVo<«f t A I heme Oxon. 

2. A prefneo (q.v.). (IParton: Life of JSalh- 
urst, p. 216.) 

3. A programme. 


boil, poilt, cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bonyh; go. £om: thin, this ; sin, a$; ojrpoct, Xenophon, oylst, -Ing. 

-dan, tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shAn ; -(ion, -jlon => xhAn. -clous, -tloua, -clous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = b^l. d^L 
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pro -gramme, 5 . [Fr.] [Prooramma.] That 
which is written out and made public before- 
hand ; specif., an outline or sketch of the 
order of proceedings or subjects of any enter- 
tainment, public ceremony, or performance ; 
hence, a line of conduct or actiou proposed to 
be followed. 

programme -music, s. 

Music: A composition which aeeka to por- 
tray, or at least to anggest to the mind a 
definite series of events. A famous example 
Is Kotzwara's Battle of Prague. 

pro-gres is'-ta, s. [Sp.] An advocate of 
progress ; one of a political party in Spain 
in favor of local self-government. 

pro'-gress, *pro gresse, 5. [O. Ft. pro • 

grez (Ft. progres), from Lat. progressum, accus. 
of progresses — an advance, from progresses , 
pa. par. of progredior = to advance: pro = 
forward, and grculior— to walk, to go; Sp. 
prcgreso; ltal. progresso.] 

1. The act or state of advancing or moving 
forward ; a moving or going forward ; ad- 
vancement. 

*• Revere the man. whose Pilgrim marks the road, 
And guides the progress of the soul to God." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, MS. 

2. A journey of state ; a circuit ; a public 
and ceremonial journey. 

‘•Official tours . . . scarcely inferior in pomp to 
royal progresses."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

3. A moving forward or advancing in 
growth ; increase : as, the progress of a plant. 

4. Advancement in business of any kind ; 
course: as, The negotiations have made no 
progress. 

5. Advancement in knowledge ; moral or 
intellectual improvement ; proficiency : as, 
To make progress in one’s studies. 

* 6. A journey or passage from one place to 
another. 

*• From Egypt arts their progress made to Greece." 

Denham : Progress oj Learning, 21. 

(I) Progress of Titles : 

Scots Law : Such a series of the title-deeds 
of a landed estate, or other heritable subject, 
as is sufficient io law to constitute a valid and 
effectual feudal title thereto. 

(2) To report progress; To conclude for the 
day all mattere connected with a bill, rele- 
gating further discussion of its provisions to 
a future time to be specified. 

pro gress'. * pro'-gress, * pro-gresse, 

v.L & t. [Progress, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make progress ; to move forward ; to 
advance, to proceed. 

•* Let me wipe off thi* honourable dew. 

That, silverly doth progress on thy cheeks." 

Shakesp. : King John, v. 2. 

2. To proceed in any course; to continue 
to move : as. The husiness is progressing. 

3. To make progress or improvement ; to 
advance, to improve. 

•• Hia scholarship progressed no better than before." 
— Kingsley : Westward Hof ch. il. 

* B. Trans. : To go forward in ; to pass 
over or through. 

" Progressing the dateless and lrrevoluble circle of 
eternity.''— Hilton : Reform, in England, bk. ii. 

progress-ion (ss as sh), s. [Ft., from 

Lat. progressions, accus. of progressio = an 
advancing, from progress-^, pa. par. of pro- 
gredior= to advance, to progress (q.v.) ; Sp. 
progresion ; 1 tal. progressio ne. ) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of progressing, advancing, or 
moving forward ; progress, advance. 

"We can easily proceed by wonderful degrees and 
eteps of progression,''— -Bp. Taylor : Sermons, voL iii., 
■er. 4. 

* 2. Conrae, passage ; lapse or process of 
time. 

II. Technically: 

1. Math. : Regular or proportional advance 
by increase or decrease of numbers. A series 
Jn which the terms increase or decrease ac- 
cording to a uniform law. There are two 
kinds of progressions, Arithmetical and Geo- 
metrical. [Arithmetical-progression, Geo- 
metrical- progression.] If in a series of 
quantities, the following relation exist be- 
tween every three consecutive terms— viz., 
that the first has to the third the same ratio 
which the difference between the first and 
second has to the difference between the 
second and third, such quantities are said to 


be in Harmomc.il Progression. Thus if a, &, 
c, d, & c. he such a series that a : c ::a-b : 
b—c; b : d :: b—c : c—d , and so on ; then the 
series a, b , c, d, &c. forms an llarmonical 
Progression. 

2. Music: There are two kinds of progres- 
sion, melodic and harmonic. The former is a 
succession of sounds forming a tune or me- 
lody, but the term is also applied to an 
imitative succession of melodic phrases, that 
is, to a melodic sequence. Harmonic pro- 
gression is the movement of one chord to 
another, and is diatonic or chromatic. The 
term is also sometimes used as synonymous 
with sequence, 
progression-theory, s. 

Anthrop. : The theory that, within limits, 
the savage state in some measure represents 
an early condition of mankind, out of which 
the higher culture has gradually been devel- 
oped or evolved, by processes still in regular 
operation as of old, the result showing that, 
on the whole, progress has far prevailed over 
relapse. (Tylor; cf. Gibbon: Roman Empire, 
ch. xxxviii.) 

" Advocates of this progression-theory Are apt to 
look hack toward yet lower original conditions of 
man kin d ." — Tylor : Prim. Cult. fed. JB73), i. 87. 

* pro-gress'-ion-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 
progression; -al.] ’Pertaining to progression, 
advancement, or improvement. 

" There is no further state to come, unto which this 
e comes progrestionaL" — Broiont: Cm Burial, ch. r. 

pro-gress'-ion-ist (ss as sh), *. [Eng. pro- 
gression; -ist.] 

1. One who holds that society is in a state 
of progress towards, and that it will ulti- 
mately attain to, perfection. 

2. Biol. : A name used for (l) a believer 
in successive creations; (2) aa evolutionist. 
( Spencer : Prim. Biol., pt. iii., § 140.) 

pro'-gress ist, s. [Eng. progress ; -ist.) The 
same as Progressionist (q.v.). 


prd-gress'-ive, a. [Fr. progressif, from pro- 
grte = progress (q.v.); Sp. progresivo ; ltal. 
jjrogrcssivo.J 

1. Moving forward or onward ; advancing. 

*• Progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle held. * Cotcper : Task, L 292. 

2. Advancing towards perfection ; improv- 
ing ; in a state of progression. 

" It is slowly being adopted in moat of the manufac- 
turing and progressive countries in the world." — Cas- 
sells Technical Educator, pt xi.. p. S35. 

3. Advancing in degrees ; increasing. 


M Authorized the progressive injustice."— Scott: War 
Song of Edinburgh Light Dragoons. (Note.) 


progressive-development, «. 

Biology: 

1, [Development, ^ 2]. 

2. Lyell used the term ( Prin . Geol. (ed. 1850), 
pp. 131, 553) for advance by euccessive crea- 
tions, and for the evolution of higher from 
lower forms of life. [Evolution, 11. 2. (2).] 


progressive-metamorphosis, s. 

Bot. : Metamorphosis of a less into a more 
important organ, or a portion of oue ; as the 
ehaage Df petals into stamens. 

progressive-types, s. pi 

Biol. : (See extract). 

"Another combination is also frequently observed 
among animals, when a series exhibit* such a succes- 
sion as exemplifies a natural gradation, without im- 
mediate or necessary reference to either embryonic 
development or succession in time, as the Chambered 
Cephalopoda. Such types I call progressive-types.'— 
Agassiz: Classification, p. 177. 

pro-gress'-ive lj^, arfy. [Eng. progressive ; 
-ly.] In a progressive manner ; by regular 
course or gradual advances. 

** Lost and confus'd progressively they fade." 

Mason : Du Eresnoy ; Art of Painting. 

pro-gress' ive-ness, s. [Eng. progressive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being progress- 
ive ; a state of progression, advancement, or 
improvement. 


• pro-gress’-or, s. [Lat., from progressus, 
pa. par. of progredior = to progress (q.v.).J 

1. One who progresses or advances. 

2. One who makes a progress. 


* progue, v. [Prog, r.) 


• pro -heme, t. [Proem.) 


or hold in one’s way : pro = before, and habeo 
= to have ; Fr. prohiber ; Sp. & Port, prohi- 
bir ; ltal. pro i hire.] 

1. To forbid hy authority ; to interdict. 

•• Soon after it had been prohibited, they discovered 
that It wm the most graceful drapery in Europe.' 1 — 
Macaulay : Eist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

2. To hinder, to prevent, to har. 

" Gates of burning adamant 
. . . prohibit all egress." Milton: P. L., 11. 137. 

pro-hlh'-it- ed, pa. par. or a. [Prohibit.] 

prohibited-books, s. pi. IIndex-kx- 

purgatorius.] 

pro-hlb'-lt-er, *. [Eng. prohibit ; -er.) One 
who prohibits or forbids ; a forbidder, an 
interdicted 

" Seeing from what corner the prohibiter would 
start," — Mad. If A rblay : Cecilia, bk. ix., cb. viiL 

pro hi bi tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. prohibi- 
tioncm , accus. of prohibitio = a forbidding, 
from prohibitus, pa. par. of prohibeo = to pro- 
hibit (q.v.); Sp. prohibition ; ltal. proibizione.' 1 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of prohibiting oi 
forbidding ; an interdict ; an order or declara- 
tion to prohibit, forbid, or hinder aome action. 
Specif. (U. S.), the forbidding by law of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 

2. Scots Law: A technical clause in a deed 
of entail prohibiting the heir from selling the 
estate, contracting debt, altering the order of 
succession, &c. 

Writ of prohibition : A writ issuing pro- 
perly only out of the Queen's Bench, being 
a prerogative writ ; but, for the furtherance 
of justice, now also out of the Chancery, Com- 
mon Pleas, or Exchequer ; it is directed to 
the judge and parties to a suit in any inferior 
court, commanding them to cease from the 
prosecution thereof, upon a suggestion, that 
either the cause originally, or some collateral 
matter arising therein, does not belong to that 
jurisdiction, but to the cognizance of some 
other court. This writ may issue, for instance, 
to the County Courts, if they attempt to hold 
plea of any matter not within their jurisdic- 
tion. ( Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 4.) 

pro hi- bl -tion-ist, s. [Eng. prohibition ; 

-isL] 

1. One who ie in favor of prohibiting, by 
law, the manufacture end sale of alcoholic 
beverages; specif., in the United States, a mem- 
ber of the Prohibition Tarty. 

2. One who favors 6uch heavy duties on 
certain goods as almost to amount to a pro- 
hibition of their importation ; a protectionist. 

pro-hib-it-ive, pro-hib -it-or-y,a. [Eng. 

prohibit; -ire, -ory .] 

1. Serving to prohibit, forbid, or exclude; 
forbidding, excluding ; implying prohibition. 

•• Wo hxvo been obliged to guard it from foreign com- 
petition by very strict prohibitory Uws."— Burke: 
Regicide Peace, let. 3- 

2. Excessive : as, a prohibitory price. 

pro-id’-on ite, s. [Gr. npo (pro) = before; 
elSov ( eidon ), 2 aor. of • eI6<u (eido) = to see, 
and suff. -ife (Min.); ltal. proidonina.] 

Min . : A name given by Scacchi to some ex- 
halations at the eruption of Vesuvius, 1872. 
Compos. : fluoride of silicon ; formula, SiF* 

* proin, * proigne, v.t. & i. [Prune, r.) 

pro in-di -vi-so, phr. [Lat.) 

Law : A terra applied to rights held by two 
or more persons equally, and otherwise termed 
indivisible rights ; thus, the stock of a com- 
pany is held pro indiviso by all the partners 
in trust. 

* prolne, v.t. & i. [Prune, v.) 

pro-ject', v.t. & i. [Lat. projectus, pa. par. of 
projicio = to throw forward : pro = forward, 
and jocio = to throw ; Fr. projeter; Sp. proyec- 
tar; ltal. progettare . ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To throw out or forward ; to cast out ; to 
ahoot forward. ( Spenser : F. Q., VI. i. 45.) 

2. To exhibit a form or delineation of a sur- 
face ; to delineate. 

3. To cast or revolve in the mind ; to plot, 
to scheme, to contrive, to plan. 

" What sit we then projecting peace and war? “ 
Milton : P. L.. 11. 379. 


pro-blb’-lt, v.t. [Lat. prohibitus, pa. par. of 
prohibeo = to prevent, to forbid ; lit. = to have 


*4. To mark out; to shape, to form, to 
arrange. ( Shakesp . : Antony & Cleopatra , v. 2.) 


fete, fet, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, P<St* 
or, wore, W9l£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, out, rule, full ; try, Sihrian. ae, ce = e : ey = a ; qu = kw. 


B, Intransitive: 

I. To shoot out or forward ; to jut out ; to 
he prominent ; to extend beyond something 
else. 

"Projecting bouea supporting thfl eyebrows.’— 
AChevarum, Mat. 4, 1882. 

* 2. To plot, to scheme. 

pro'-jSct, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. projet ), from Lat. 
projection , neut. sing, of projectus, pa. par. of 
projicio = to project (q.v.) ; Sp. proyecto ; Itul. 
progetto.) 

1. That which is devised, coal rived, nr 
planned ; a plan, a scheme, a design, a con* 
trivance, a plot. 

” This grand project, which existed only In the mind 
of tlie dictator, perished with bim.”— Eustace : Italy, 
vol. 11.. ch. lx. 

2. An idle or impracticable acheine. 

" Often, at midnight, when most fancies come. 
Would some such airy project visit me." 

Brooming: I'aracclnu, iv. 

prS-jeo'-tfle, a. & [Fr.j 

A. As adjective: 

1. Projecting or impelling forward. 

"The planets are constantly acted upoa by two 
different forces, viz. gravity or attraction, and the 
projectile lotcc. —Cheyne : On Regimen, dia. 5. 

2. Caused by impulse ; impelled forward. 

B. As sutjst, : A body projected or impelled 
forward by force, espee. through the air. 
Thus, a stone discharged from a sling, an arrow 
from a bow, and a bullet from a rille, are all 
projectiles, but the term is mere particularly 
applied to bodies discharged from firearms. 

“The greater speed of the light projectile at the 
beginning of the range. ’—/VW. Feb. 13. 1836. 

Theory of projectiles: That branch of 
mechanics which treats of the motion of bodies 
thrown or driven by an impelling force from 
the surface of the earth, and affected hy gravity 
and the resistaoce of the air. 

pro-jcct'-Ihg, pr. par. or a. [Project, r.J 

U (1) Projecting line of a point : In the ortho, 
gonal projection, a straight line passing through 
tha point and perpendicular to the plane of 
projection. In the divergent projection a 
straight line drawn through tha point and the 
projecting poiDt. 

(2) Projecting plane of a straight line : In tha 
orthogonal projection, a plane passing through 
the straight Hue, and perpendicular to the 
plnne of projection. In the divergent projec- 
tion, a plane passing through tha line and tha 
projecting point. 

projecting -cone, s. A cona whose 
directrix is the given line, and whose vertex 
Is the projecting point. 

projecting cylinder, s. Ia the ortho- 
gonal projection, a cylindrical surface passing 
through tha line, and having its elements per- 
pendicular to tha plane of projection. 

prolectlng-polnt, s. The assumed posi- 
tion or the eye. 

pro-jec'-tlon, s. [Fr,, from Lat. projec- 
tionern , accna. of project lo = a projection, from 
project us, pa. par. of projicio = to project 
(q.v.).] 

1. The act of projecting, shooting, or throw- 
ing out or forward. 

2. Tha state or condition of projecting or 
extending out further thau something else ; a 
jutting out 

3. A part which projects or extends out 
further than something else ; n portion jutting 
out ; o prominence. 

i. Tha act of projecting, planning, devising, 
or contriving ; contrivance. 

*5. A plan, a project, a scheme, a design. 

" If my projection * thrive." 

Davcnant : The Witt, tv. 1. 

6. The representation on a plane surface of 
the parts of an object ; especially the repre- 
sentation of any object on b perspective plane, 
or such a delineation as would result were the 
chief points of the object thrown forward upon 
the plane, each In the direction of n line drawn 
through it from a given point of sight, or cen- 
tral point. There are several kinds of projec- 
tion of the sphere, nccording to the situations 
In which the cyo ia supposed to be placed in 
respect of the sphere and llio plane on which 
it is to be projected ; such are tha Conical, 
Globular. Onomnnic, Isometric, Orthographic, 
Spherical, nnd Stenographic projections. (See 
under these worda.) 

•7. In alchemy, the casting of a certain 
portion, called Powder of projection , into a 


project— proleptic 


crucible or other vessel full of prepared matal 
or other matter to be transmuted into gold. 

U (1) Cylindrical projection : When the eye 
Is taken at the centre of the sphere, and the 
surface of an equatorial zoDe ia projected upon 
a cylindrical surface tangent to the surface of 
the sphere, along the equator, which cylinder, 
with the projection, is developed upon the 
surface of a plane tangent to the surface of the 
cylinder aloDg ooe of its elements. 

(2) Plane of projection : One of the planes 
to which points are referred in descriptive 
geometry for the purpose of determining their 
relative position in space. 

(3) Polar projection: When the eye is taken 
at the centra of the sphere, and the principal 
plane passes through one of the polar circles. 

(4) Projection of a curved line: The projec- 
tion of a curved line upon a plane is tha inter- 
section of tha place with a cylinder passed 
through the curve, and perpendicular to tha 
given plane. 

(5) Projection of n point upon a plane : In 
descriptive geometry, tha foot of a perpen- 
dicular to the plane, drawn through the point. 

(6) Projection of a straight line: The projec- 
tion of a straight line upon a plane is the 
trace of a plane passed through the line and 
perpendicular to the given plane. 

projection-system, s. 

Anat. : Meynert’s name for the upper, 
middle, and lower segments of the tract of 
nervous conduction in the brain. 

*pro-Ject'-mcnt, s. [Eng. project; - ment .] 
Design, contrivance, projection. 

“In their proJcctmcnU o ( each other’* confusion."— 
Clarendon : Civil H'ar. 

pro-jeot-or, s. [Eng. project , v. ; -or.) 

1. One who forms plans, projects, designs, 
or schemes 

" Project or t iu a xtnte are generally rewarded above 
tbeir deserts."— GoldtmUh : The Bee. 

2. Ona who forms wild or impracticable 
projects. 

"The breed of political projector! multiplied ex- 
ceedingly.’— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. xx. 

prd-jec'-ture, 8. [Fr., from Lat. projectura.) 
Arch. : The outjutting or prominence which 
the moulding and membera have beyond tha 
plane of a wall or column. 

"A platband is any square moulding whose height 
much exceeds its prefecture.”— CasselCt Technical 
Educator, pt. X., p. 252. 

pro '-jet ( t silent), s. [Fr.] [Project, s.) A 
scheme, a plan, a draft; specif., in inter- 
national law, the draft of a proposed treaty 
or convention. 

* proke, v.t. [Wei. procio = to stab, to thrust.] 
[Pnoo, t\] To goad, to urge, to stimulate. 

"To prick and proke him forward."— P. Holland t 
Ammianut Marcellinut. 

“prok'-er, S. [Eng . prok(c) ; -cr.) A poker. 

"Snor'd with bis prokcr in Ids hand.'' 

Colman : Poetical Vagariet, p. 46. 

* prok'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Pkoke. ] 

* proklng spit, s. A rapier. 

" With n brood Scot, or proklng- tpit of Spaluc." 

Biihap Hall: Satire*. iv. 4. 

PriSk' ne, s. [Proonk.] 

Astron. : [Asteuoju, 104]. 

pro-la'-M-iim, s. [Prcf. pro*, and Lat. 
labium (q.v.).j 

Anat. : The red part of the lips. (Parr.) 

* prd-ldpso', s. [PnoLArsus.] 

pro-l&pso', v.i. [FnobArsR, s.] To fall down 
or out; to project too much. (Generally a 
medical term.) 

* pro-l&p'-slon, s. [Lnt. prolapslo, from pro- 
lapsus, pa. par. of prolabor.) [Prolapse, «.] 
A falling down ; a prolapse, 

prd'-lftp' stis, * pro l&pso', 5 . [Lat. pro- 
lapsus , pa. par. o fpmlahor — to fall forwards : 
pro — forwards, nnd labor (pa. pur. lafisus) = 
to fall, to glide.] 

Pathol. : A protrusion, as well aa n falling, 
down, of a part of soino vlscus, so as to bo 
partly external, or uncovered, thus differing 
from procidenoe. Chiefly used In the ex- 
pressions prolapsus oni (a fid ling down nnd 
protrusion of the extremity of the rectum) ; 
rrroUipsns uteri (tho protrusion of tho womb 
beyond or at tho vulva.) 
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*pro'-late. v.t. [PaoLATE, a.) To lengthen 
or draw out in pronunciation or sound ; to 
utter in a drawling manner. 

" Foun-der-cd ; 

Prolate it right" Ben Jonton .* Sew Inn. Ill 2. 

pro' lato, «. I Lat. profafus, pa. par. of profero 
= to carry forward : pro = forward, and fero 
= to bear.] Extended, elongated iu tho 
directiou of the polar axis. 

prolate -spheroid, s. A solid that may 
be generated by revolving an ellipse about its 
transverse axis. Its volume is equivalent to 
two-thirds of that of its circumscribing 
cylinder. 

pro-la'-tion, * pro la- cl on, s. [Lat pro- 
latio, froui prolatus= prolate (q.v.). J 
* I. Ordinary Ixinguagt : 

1. The act of delaying or deferring; delay, 
procrastination. 

" Hi» alterations and prolaelont roost be pricked 
treuly."— Skelton : Trout h A Information. 

2. Utterance, pronunciation. 

” Parrots. having been used to be fed at the nrolation 
of certain words. may afterwards pronounce trie same." 
—Ray : On the Creation, pt. iL 

. Music : The subdivision of a semibreve 
into minims. Prnlation is perfect when tho 
semibreve is divided into three minims, im- 
perfect when divided into two. 

pro-leg, 8. [Lat. pro = for, and Eng. leg.) 
Comp. Anat. (PI.): Soft, fleshy, inarticulate 
pediform appendages placed behind tho trua 
legs of caterpillars, nud disappearing in the 
mature insect. Kirby called them Propeda. 
[Caterpillar.] 

* pro-leg-ate, s. [Fref. pro-, and Eng. 
legate (q.v.)'] A deputy legate. 

pro le-gom -en-a, s. pi. [Prolegomenon.] 

* pro-le-gom-en ar y, a. (Eng. prolegom- 
ena) ; -ary.] Of the natu re of a prolegomenon ; 
preliminary, prefatory, introductory. 

pro-le gom’ en-on (pi. pro-le-gom- 
en-a), .t [Gr., from npo (pro) = before, and 
Ary ta\legd) = to say, to speak.] A prefatory or 
preliminary observation. (Generally used iu 
the plural for au introductory or preliminary 
discourse prefixed to a book, and containing 
something necessary for the reader to know, 
in order the better to understand the book, 
and to enter more closely into the author'd 
reasoning.) 

" Intended as a prolegomenon to till* And the llko 
assays.’— Stokes: On (heProphet*. (I’ref.) 

* pro lo-gom -en OUS, n. [Eng. proiego- 
mcn(on) ; -ous. ] I ntroductory, prob-gomenary. 

"In the prolegomenon* or Introductory chapter.” — 
Fielding : Tom Jonet, bk. vili., ch. L 

pro-lop- sis, * prd -lcp-sy t *pro lep- 
slo, *, I Lat. prolcpsis, from Gr. wpoA^ic 

(prolepsis) = an anticipation : npd (pro) = be- 
iore, nnd (lepsis) = a taking ; hapfidvttt 

(lambano), fut. A^o^cn (lepsomai) = to take; 
O, Fr. prolepsie ; Fr. prolcpse.) 

1. Rhetoric : 

(1) A figure by which n thing is represented 
as already done or existing, though in reality 
it is to follow ns n consequence nf the action 
which is described : as, To kill b man dead. 

“Tills bt> spake by wa>' of proleimt* or anticipation," 
—Scott : Christian Life, pt. iL, ch. vil. 

(2) A figure by which objections nre antici- 
pated or prevented. 

"In my proleptis or prevention of Ms Answer.’— 
Bramhail: .1 nncer to Ilohbrt. 

(3) A necessary truth or assumption ; a first 
or assumed principle. 

2. Chronnl.: An error in chronology, con- 
sisting in dating an event before tho actual 
time ; a prochronism. 

pro lop'-tfo, • pro lSp'-tic rtl, "pro- 
lop*' tide, (I. [Gr. wpoAq n-Ti*d* ( pr<d?ptiko$), 
from wpoAijiJac (pr ( ^pri.j):= anticipation.] 

* I. Ordinary hi nguage : 

1. Anticipating, anticipatory. 

2. Previous. 

"In orxlrr of timo J*pf>»ro them, nud vrol*i*tical to 
them."— Cud^fTth : IntelL Syttcn. p. Tat 
II. Technically: 

1. Cram. : Armlied to tho u.so nf an mljcetlve 
by which anything 1 h represented as already 
done or existing, though in reality it is to 
follow ns a consequence of tho action which U 
descrilwd. 


boil, p<£Tlt t jtfwl; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, hough; go, gem; thin, this; sin, o$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 

-Dion, -tlan = ihauL. - tlon, slon =1 shun; -(ion, -^ion — xhun. -clous, tloua, -slons = shus. -bio, ~dJo, die. = bgl, dpi 
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proleptically— prolong 


2. Path. : Anticipating the usual time. Used 
of a disease in which the paroxysms return 
earlier each time. 

* pro-lep'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. prolcptical; 
dy. J In a proleptic manner ; by way of antici- 
pation. 

“ Knowledge and ucdrra tending apprehend things 
proleptically to their existence."— Cudworth : Intell, 
System, p. 783. 

pro lep'-tics, s. [Proleptic.] The art or 
science of prognosticating diseases in medicine. 

pro'-les, s. [Lat.J 

Law: Progeny. 

pro -le-taire, s. [Fr.] A proletarian (q.v.). 

* prd-le-ta'-ne-oiis, a. [Lat. proletaneus , 
from proles = offspring.] Having a numerous 
offspring. 

pro-letar-i-an, a. k s. [Lat. proletarius — 
a citizen of the lowest class, one who was 
useful to the state only in begetting children ; 
proles = offspring ; Fr. proUtaire ; Sp. &. Ital. 
proletario.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the common 
people : hence, low, mean, vulgar. 

" Low proletarian tything-meu." 

Butler : Hudibras, I. i. 717. 

B. As svbst.: One of the lowest class of 
citizens ; one whose only capital is his children. 

pro-le-tar'-l-an- i§m, s. [Eng. proletarian ; 
-iaro.] The condition or political influence of 
the lowest classes of the community. 

pro-le-tar'-i-at, s. [Proletarian.] A body 
of proletarians ; proletarians collectively ; 
the lower classes of the community. 

•• Russia has always boasted of heing free from an 
economieal proletariat."— Athenaeum, Oct. 14. 1861. 

prol -e-tar-y, cu & s. [Lat. proletarius ; Fr. 

proUtaire 

A * As adj. : Of or pertaining to proletarians 
or proletarianism. 

B. As svbst. : A proletarian ; one of the 
lower classes of the community. 

" He goes oo to preach at immense length about the 
crime, though the proletary has probably sneaked 
•way to the nearest wine-snop.“— Saturday Review, 
Jan. 12, 1884. p. 50. 

* pro'-U-9ide, s. [Lat. proles = offspring, and 
credo (in comp, -cido) = to kill.] The crime of 
killing one'a offspring, either in the womb or 
after birth. 

* pro-lif-er-a'-tlon, s. [Proliferous.] 

1. Bot. : The production of one organ by a 
very different one, as of branches by dowers. 

t 2. Pathol. : A multiplication of morbid 
centres in an affected organ. 

** Proli feraium of the nuclei always existing In the 
tissues. "— Tanner : PracL Med. led. 7th), L 58. 

prd-lir-er-ous, a. [Lat. proles = offspring, 
and fero = to bear ; Fr. prolifbre ; Ital. pro- 
lif ere.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Bearing offspring. 

2. Bot. : Having an unusual development of 
parts. Used of a plant forming young ones in 
numbers about the roots, or of an inflorescence 
which bears shoots in place of flowers. 

••Sometimes the spicules are prolifer out." — Gar- 
dener' t Chronicle, No. 403, p. 869. 

proliferous-cyst, s. [Ovarian-cyst.] 
t pro-Hfcr-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. proliferous ; 

Bot. : In a proliferous manner. 

pro lif -ic, *pro-lif -ic-al, *pro-lif-ick, 

a. [Fr. prolijiqiic, from Low LaL *prolificus , 
from Lat. proles = offspring, and facio = to 
make ; Ital. & Sp. proli fico.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Producing young or fruit, especially in 
abundance ; very fruitful or productive. 

2. Causing fruitfulness or productiveness. 

** Jove descends In each prolific shower.* 

Pope : Homer ; Odystey lx. 128. 

3. Serving or tending to give rise or origin ; 
generating, fruitful, fertile : as, a quarrel 
prolific of evil consequences ; a prolific hrain. 

* 4, Abundant, plentiful. 

“ The reynard family, so prolific here at the com. 
meucement of the season, had betaken themselves 
elsewhere. Field, Jan. 28, 18BS. 

IL Bot. : The same as Proliferous (q.v.). 
prolific- syllis, $. 

ZooL : Syllis prolifera. [Syllis.] 


* pro-lif -ic-a^ 9 $r, s, [Prolific.] Fruitful- 
ness ; great productiveness. 

•• My note book hears witoesa to their extraordinary 
prolificacy.''— Field, April 10, 1886. 

* prd lif -ic-al, a. [Prolific.] 

* pro-Ilf '-IC-al-ly, ad p. [Eng. prolifical; -ly.] 
In a prolific xnanner; fruitfully, abundantly. 

* pro-Ilf '-io-al-ness, s. [Eng. prolifical ; 
-ness.] Great productiveness. 

•■ The prolificalsieu of the rivers in that country. ’* — 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 18, 1885. 

* pro-lif'-i-cate, v.t. [ Proli fication.] To 
impregnate, to fertilize. 

•• A great difficulty In the doctrine of eggs is how 
the sperm of the cock proltficates." — Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

pro - lif- i - ca - tion, $. [Lat. proles— off- 
spring, and facio = to make.] 

* l. Ord. Lang. : The generation of children, 
young animals, or plants. 

•* Prolificationt descending from double origins."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. bk. iL. ch. xii. 

2, Bot. : The elongation of the apex of the 
floral axis above the flower, where it bears 
fresh buds, leaves, and flowers, as occurs 
normally in the syncarpous fruit of the pine- 
apple, and sometimes in apples and pears. 
Something analogous is seen in the bud of 
Polytrichum. Median prolification is an 
adventitious bud springing from the centre of 
the flower ; axillary prolification, Dne spriog- 
ing from the centre of the axil ; and lateral 
prolification, one springing from the centre of 
the inflorescence. 

* prd-Uf ' -ic-ness, s. [Eng. prolific; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being prolific ; proli fi- 
cation. 


pro'-lix-ncss, s. [Eng. prolix ; -ness . ] Th» 
quality or state of being prolix ; prolixity. 

* prd'-lixt, a. [Prolix.] Prolix, long tedious. 
(G. Douglas.) 

•proli, *prolle *prol-lyn,v.i.&i. [Prowm 

A. Trans. : To prowl after ; to rob, to 
plunder. 

•* By how many trlcka did he proli money from all 
parts of Christendom."— Barrow: Supremacy of the 
Pope. 

B, Intrans. : To prowl about ; to go about 
in search of anything. 

•■ And yet tbel be dally and howerly conueraaunt In 
riche meanes houses, prollyng for somewhat at their 
hundea."— Udal: Apopth of Erasmus, p. 68. 

* proll'-er, s. [Eng. proli ; -er.] A prowler, 
a thief. 

pro loe'-u-tor, * pro-loc-u-tour, s. [Lat. 

= an advocate, from prolocutus, pa. par. of 
proloquor, from pro = before, publicly, and 
loquor — to speak.] 

* 1. One who speaks for another; an advo- 
cate. 

2. The chairman or apeaker of one of the 
houses of Convocation. The prolocutor of 
the lower house is a member chosen by the 
house, and presented to the bishops of the 
higher house as the person through whom 
all resolutions passed by the lower house will 
he communicated to the upper house, and 
who is to act as chairman and moderator of 
their proceedings. 

*• The roost important office In the Convocation wm 
that of I*rolocutor of the Lower Home.''— Macaulay : 
Hut. Eng., ch. xlv. 

pro loc'-u -tor- ship, s. [Eng. prolocutor: 
-ship.] The office or dignity of a prolocutor. 


* pro -H-fy, v.i. [Lat. proles — offspring ; Eng. 
euff. -fy.) To bring forth offspring. 

•• Which iu time prolified end sent out great and 
wasting sins."— Ixmderton: Work*, v. 838. 

pro-llg'-er ous, a. [Lat. proles = offspring, 
and gero= to bear, to produce.] Producing 
offspring. 

proligerous disc, s. 

Anat. : Von Baer’s name for the cellular 
layer imbedding the germinal ovum of a nas- 
cent organism. 

pro -lix, * pro-llxe, a. [Fr. prolixe, from 
Lat. prolixus = extended, prolix, from pro = 
forward, and *lixus, from the same root as 
liquor = to flow. Puttenham, iu 1589, ranks 
thia word with those quite recently intro- 
duced into the language.] 

* 1. Long, extended ; of long duration. 

** If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the 
Judge m.\y then assign a competent term. '—Ayliffe: 
Par ergon. 

* 2. Long ; reaching a considerable distance. 

•• With wig prolix dowo flowing to his waist." 

JCowper : Tirocinium, 86L 

3. Long and wordy ; extending or spread 
out to a great length ; tedious, tiresome, 
diffuse. 

" Cowper. whose silver voice, task'd sometimes hard. 

Legends prolix delivers in the ears." 

Cowper : Henry Cowper, Etq. 

4. Given to, or indulging long and wordy 
discourses ; tedious, prosy ; discussing at 
great length. 

** I have been purposely prolix in this demonstra- 
tion,"— Mathematical Evidence, p. 24. 

* pro-lix'-l-ous, a. [Eng. prolix ; -ions.] 
Tiresome, wearisome, prolix, dilatory. 

" Lay by all nicety, and prolixiout blushes." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, IL 4. 

pr d-llX-I-tjf, 8. [Fr. prolixiU, from Lat. 
prolixitatem , a ecus, of prolixitas, from pro- 
lixus — prolix (q.v.) ; Ital. proJisaffd.) 

* 1. The quality or state of being prolix or 
extended in material length ; length, extent. 

" The obsolete prolixity of shade.* 

Cowper : Task, L 265. 

2. "Wordiness, great length, tediousness ; 
tiresome length of speaking. 

" I have done with France, and shall recommence 
any prolixity in it with greater brevity in other king- 
doms."— Prynne : Treachery A Disloyalty, p. 6L (App.) 

prd-lix'-l^, adv. [Eng . prolix ; -ly.] 

1. In a prolix manner ; at great length. 

•• On these, prolixly thankful, she enlarged.” 

Dry den : Hind & Panther, liL 45. 

* 2. For a long-time ; over-long. 

" Pursu'd prolixly, eveu the gentlest toil 
Is waste of health.” 

Armstrong : Preserving Health, ilL 


* pro loc'-u-trlx, s. [Lat] A spokeswoman. 

"To be their advocate and protocutriz."— Daniel r 
Hist. Eng., p. 141. 


* pro- loge, s. [Prolooue.] 


* pro'-log-ize, v.i. [Gr. (prologiso), 

from 7rpoAoyoc (prologos) = a prologue (q.v.).] 
To deliver a prologue. 

•• Prologues are bad hulshers before the wise : 

Why may not tlieu an bulsher prologize t" 

Beaum. & Flet. : Pour Plays in On#. 

* pro'-log-iz-er, * pro-log-uls-er, s. 

[Eng. prologise); -er.] One who makes or 
delivers a prologue. 

" Your prologuisert all wear black.* 

Lloyd : To George Colman, Etq. 

pro'-logue, * pro-loge, 3 . [Fr. prologue , 
from Lat. prologus ; Gr. np6\oyo$ (prologos) =z 
a forespeech : wpo (pro) = before, and Aoyog 
(logos) = a speech ; Aeyu> (lego) = to apeak ; Sp., 
Port, A Ital. prologo.] 

1. A preface nr introduction to a discourse 
or performance : espec. an introductory dis- 
course or verses spoken before a dramatic 
performance or play begins. [Epilooue.] 

•• It i« not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue; 
but it is no more unhandsome than to #ee the lord tb« 
prologue."— Shakesp. : At You Like It. (Epilogue.) 

• 2. The speaker of a prologue before a per- 
formance. 

• 3. An introduction, a preface, a prelude. 

" In her face excuse 

Came prologue," Milton: P. L„ ix. 854. 


* pro'-logue, v.t. [Prologue, s .] To intro- 
duce, to preface. 


" He his special nothing ever prologuet." 

Shakesp. : AlVt Well that Ends Well, IL L 


pro-long', * pro-long-yn, ‘ pur-long-yn, 

v.t. & i. [Fr. prolonger = to prolong, to pro- 
tract, from Lat. prolongo, from pro = forward, 
and longus— long ; Sp. & Port, prolongari 
Ital. prolungare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To extend in material 1 e ngth ; to lengthen; 
to draw out. 

2. To extend or lengthen in time ; to lengthen 
out ; to extend the duration of. 

" The flames ascend ; till evening they prolong 
The rites." Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiiL 8L 

* 3. To put off to a distant time ; to post- 
pone, to defer. 

•• This wedding-day perhaps is but prolonged ." 

Shaktitp. : Much Ado About A othing, iT. L 

*B, Intransitive : 


1. To put off to a distant time ; to postpone, 

2. To be prolonged or extended. 


*• This page, which from my reveries I food, 
Until It seems prolonging without eud.” 


Ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or* wore, w$ii; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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• pr&-lohg-a-blo, a. [Eng. prolong ; -afcfe.) 
Capable of being prolonged. 

* pro lon -gate, v.U [Lat. prolongatus , pa. 

! >ar. of prolongo = to prolong (q.v.).J To pro- 
oug, to lengthen. 

" His prolongated nose." 

Combo : Dr. Syntax. 111 . 2 . 

pro-loh-ga-tion, a. [FT., from LaLproJoa- 

0afU*.] [PHOLONOATE.) 

1. The act of lengthening or extending in 
material length : as, the prolongation of & line. 

2. A part prolonged ; an extension. 

"Two remarkable processes or prolongation! of the 
bone* of the leg."— Palcy; Satural Theology, ch. vliL. 

3. The act of prolonging or lengthening in 
time. 

" Putting meat to my mouth for tho prolongation 
of my life.*— SAurp; Sermon*. vol. lv.. *er. ft. 

* 4. Extension of time by delay or post- 
ponement ; delay. 

"Thl* ambossage concerned only the prolongation 
of day* for j>aymeut of monlea."— Bacon : Henry VII . 

pro-longe' p s. (Fr.] 

Ordn . : A rope used to drag a gun-carriage 
without the limber, in manoeuvring when it 
is required to move in a narrow track. It has 
a hook at one end and a ring at the other. 

pro-lSrig'-er, a. (Eng. prolong; -er.] One 
who or that which prolongs, extends, or 
lengthens ia time or space. 

** Hem and cough 
Protonger* to enlightened stuff.'’ 

Sutler : iludlbra t. L 2. 

pro-1 ong-ment, s. [Eng. prolong ; - ment .] 
The act of prolonging or extending ; the state 
of being prolonged or extended ; prolongation. 

** The utmost prolongment of his own unellgible 
state.”— S ha/Uibury : CharticlerUUe*. 1L 141, 

pro-lu'-^lon* 5. [Lat. prolusion a prelude: 
pro = before, and lusus = a game ; ludo = to 
play ; Fr. & Sp. prolusion; lul. prolusion^.] 

1. A prelude to a game or entertainment; a 
prelude or introduction generally ; a pre- 
liminary. 

*' Our Saxlonr having mentioned Iho berinuluga of 
thdr throes of travail, and prolux ion* of this so hioody 
day , "—Hammond : Work*, lv. 4‘». 

2. A preliminary essay or exercise iu which 
the writer treats briefly of a subject with which 
he intends to deal more fully ntn future time; 
a literary composition of a preliminary or pre- 
paratory character ; a fugitive piece. 

M Stroda . . . l*ys the scene of two of his prolusion* 
in 1U gardens.”— Putt a c* : Italy, vol, ii., ch. vil. 

( pro-mSjn-ma'-H-a, s. cl. [Fref. pro-, and 
Mod. ljat. mammalia (q.v.).] 

Pulazont. : A term used by Haeckel to de- 
signate the extinct ancestors of the Mono- 
tremata and Marsupinlia. [PnoTOTUEHiA.] 

*’ The unknown, extinct Primary Maim mils, or /Vo . 
rwmrM/w- which lived during tho Trias period, and 
of which the two »tlll living orders of Beaked Animals 
represent hut a ainglo degenerated branch developed 
ou one sldo— probably possessed a very highly de- 
veloped law llko tlio morsuplal animals which de- 
veloped from them."— Haeckel : Hist. Creat. ( F.ng. ed ), 
li. 236. 

* pro ma-na' tlon, *. rLat. pro = forth, and 
manatio'= a flowing ; mono = to flow.] A 
flowing forth or out ; emanation. 

" Besides considering the promanatlan and luter. 
texture of the ray* of light.'— 1/ or* : PHUo*. Cabbala, 
ch. Till. (Ap|>.) 

prom cn ade, • pour-mo-nade, 6. [FT. 

promenade (O. Fr. pourmcnadc), from promener 
= to walk, from Lat. promino — to drivo on 
by threats, to driva on: pro = forward, and 
wtirui = to drive on ; minor = to threaten.) 

1. A wolk for pleasure or cxerciac. 

"Totry his fortune In another promenade.'— Darke t 
Regicide Peace, let. \ 

2. A place for walking ; a public walk. 

**No unpleasant walk or promenade tor (he uncon. 
Cued portfou of soiunsdllUvry prisoner — Muunt ague : 
Devout* Suayn, pt. L, tr. six,, | 0. 

prSmim-ado', v.i. (Promenalf, a.) To take 
a walk for pleasure, exercise, or show. 

prom-Sn ad' or, s. [Eng. promenad(e) ; -er.] 
One who promenades. 

*' Sabbath -brook Inn promenrub-r* wrro nil forhhl. 
don.'*— C. Klngtley: Alton Locke, ch. t. 

•prom Sn ad'-cr-Sss, s. [Eng .promcnadrr; 
-ms,] A femalo promo nude r. 

" White- muslin prtrmfnadrrrt* . . . leaning nn your 
arm .”— Carlyle : AYencA Krvol,, |iU IL, l»k. vl„ ch. |v. 

pro-mS phi - tls, «. [Prcf. pro-, and Lat. 
mephitis (q.v.).] 


Palreont . : An extinct form of Mustclidee, 
akin to the Fluropean Marten, to the Otters, 
and to the South African Zorilla. From the 
Upper Mioceno of Pikerwi. (H'aftace.) 

* pro-mcr'-lt, t\f. [Lat. promerit us, pa. par. 
of promercor — to deaervo : pro = before, 
openly, and mereor = to deserve.] 

1. To deserve ; to procure by merit 

** Nothing In any other creature which can promerit 
or procure It to us .'— Pearton : Creed, arL 2. 

2. To confer a favour on ; to oblige. 

*■ Ho loves not God ; no, not while Ho promerit* him 
with bis favours.”— 8p. Hall : Sermon on Jame* lv. B. 

3. To plense, to gratify. 

*’ Beneficence and communication do not forget : for 
with such hosts Ood U promerited."— Ueb. xlil. 1C. 
IDouay Bible.) 

* pro -m or'- 1 - tor, «. fEng. fromerit ; -or.] 
One who deserves well ; a praiseworthy per- 
son. 

*■ Whatsoever mischiefs befall them or their pos- 
terity. though many ages after the decease of the pro- 
mcritor*. were Inflicted upon them In revenge. ’’— 
Christian Religion* Appeal. 

pro-mer-o pi'-nra, &. pi. [Mod. Lat pro- 
merops; Lai. fern. pi. adj. sufT. -inn.] 

Omilh. ; A sub-family of Nectariuiidae, with 
one genus, Proinerups (q.v.). 

pro mer ops, *. (Pref. pro-, and Mod. Lat. 

merops .] 

Omith. : The sole genua of the Promcropinae 
(q.v.). Bill long, sub-curved ; nostrils linear, 
In a fossa; tongue feathery; wings with ten 
primaries ; tail long, cuneate. Two species, 
Promt rops ( Merops , Linn.) coffer and P. 
gurneyi, from South Africa. 

Pro-me -the an, a. <k a. [See dcf.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. <£ Greet Mythol. : Of or pertaining to 
Prometheus (lit. = forethought), son of la- 
petus. He stole fire from the chariot of the 
sun. and gave it to mortals. Jupiter, enraged 
at tiiis, caused him to he chaiued to a rock ou 
Mount Caucasus, where for 30,000 years a vul- 
ture was to feed by day on his liver, which 
grew again each night. 

2. Fig. : Life-giving. 

* B, As substantive : 

1. A mntch tipped with melted sulphur and 
then with chlorate of potash. They were in- 
flamed hy clipping them in sulphuric acid. 

2. A small glas9 tube, contaii.'ng sulphuric 
acid, and surrounded by an inflammable mix- 
ture, which it ignited on being pressed. (An 
old contrivance for obtaining a ready light.) 

prom'-i-ncn 5 e, prom’-i nen- 9 y, «. [Fr. 

imminence, from I^at. prowinenfia, from prom- 
inent = prominent (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being prominent ; 
a state of standing out or projecting from the 
surface of anything. 

2. That which is prominent or projects ; a 
projection, a protuberance. 

"Tho rock lU«1f U broken into . . . in*nlai«dprv>m- 
fncnclcj, nud fan to* tic forma'* — Culture ; Italy, VvL 
lib. ch. xL 

3. The quality or state of being prominent 
or conspicuous among inen ; distinction, con- 
apicuouauess, prominent position. 

XX. Technically: 

1. Astron. (PI.): Curious red projections, 
mainly of glowing hydrogen gas, from the 
circumference of the suu’a disk, existent at nil 
liine.s, hut heat seen during total eclipses. 

2. Pol. (PI.) : Risings or protuberances from 
the surface. 

prSm'~X-ncnt, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. prom- 
inent, pr. juir. of promineo = to project : pro 
r= forward, and mineo = to project; Sp. & 
Hal. jmm inert fr.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Standing out or projecting beyond the 
snrfnce of something else ; jutting, protu- 
beruut. 

'•From *oni« irrorninmt n>ck.” 

Chufrman Homer: Iliad tv I. 

2. Standing out from the multitude; con- 
spic*ous ; distinguisluMl alrovo others. 

** rrrvoiuil lillyrlmatfca on tha |<«r* of prominent 
political figure*. — Daily Telegraph, Fch. 2a, 1MB. 

3. Likely to attract special attention from 
the size, position, or other feature; moat 
striking to the eye; principal, chief: as, n 
promi nent place in n picture, procession, Ac. 


* B, As substantii't : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A prominence, a height. 

**TUI highest prominent* . . . are hid.” 

Chapman: Sumer; Iliad tii. 

2. Entom. (PI.): Various species of Noto- 
dontida*, of the genera Xotodonta, Ptilophora, 
and Ptilodontis, which have a projection on 
the inner margins of the fore-wings. Colours 
generally white, brown, or tawny, with 
darker margins. Caterpillars of varied and 
irregular forms. Called also Tooth-backs. 

prom'-i-nent-l^, ado. [Eng .prominent; -ly.) 
lu a prominent manner or degree; con- 
spicuously, eminently ; in a striking manner. 

prom ts- cu'-lty, s. [Eng. promiscuous); 

-ity.\ 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : l’romiscuonsaess, confu- 
aion. 

**A *tvte of perplexity and promi*cuUy." — E. J. 
Poe: Marginalia, bar. 

2. Anthrop. : The llctairism of MXcnnan 
and Communal Marriage of Lubbock— a state 
in low aocictics whore the connections be- 
tween men and women arc indefinite and in- 
constant. 

** Wo must. I think. Infer that even In prehistoric 
times, prvmucuity was checked Ly the establishment 
of Individual connexion*, prompted by men's liking., 
and maintained against other men hy force." — Spen- 
cer: Sociology (ed. 1876). 666. 

pro- mis' -cu ous, a. (Lat. promiscuus = 
mixed: pro = forward, and misceo — to mix; 

O. Fr. promiscue ; Sp. & Hal. promiscao.] 

]. Conaisting of individuals mixed together 
in a body or mas9 without order; confused * 
mingled indiscriminately. 

" Victors and vanquished Join jtromlxcuou* erica.** 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad lv. 612. 

* 2. Forming one or part of a confused or 
mixed mass or crowd. 

3. Distributed indiscriminately ; common ; 
not restricted loan individual ; indiscriminate. 

**A promixctiou* uudlstlueuishiug profum-ncs*.”— 
South : Sermon *, vol. lv., ter. 10. 

pro-mis -cu-ous-ly, adi;. (Eng. promt* * 
cuoits; -ly.] Iu n promiscuous manner ; in a 
confused or mixed mass or crowd ; without 
order ; indiscriminately ; without distinction 
of kinds. (Cowper: Uctiremcnt, 723.) 

pro nus cu oizs ness, s. [Eng. promis- 
cuous ; -71PSS.] Tlic quality or state of being 
promiscuous ; a state of being mixed up indis- 
criminately without order or distinction. 

prom' iso, * prom ys, s. [Fr. promessc , 
from Lat. promissu, fem, sing, of promiss-us, 
pa. par. otpromitto=to send forth, to promise : 
pro = forth, aud miffo = to send ; Sp. promesa ; 
1 Lul- A Port. promMsa.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A declaration, verbal or written, made by 
one person to another, by which the person 
giving the promise binds himself to do, or for- 
bear from doing, some specific net, ami which 
gives the person to whom the promise is made 
a right to expect and to claim the performance 
ur forbearance of the specified act. 

" He. whlt-he Is a jyromite breaker. e*capeth not 
Always freo.'— Hall : Henry VI. (»j». UJ. 

2. A ground or basis for expectation ; earnest, 
pledge. 

3. A ground or lasts (or expectation or hop# 
of future distinction or excellence. 

“ A ceulleionii of tho crcatc»t promise,”— shakeep. : 
Winter* Tale, i. 1. 

4. That which la promised ; performance or 
grant of tho tiling promised. 

** Walt for th* promise of th* father."— Act* I. 4. 

II. l/iw : A declare! ion made by one person 
to another for a good or valuable considera- 
tion, whereby tho person promising binds 
himself to do or furW-nr sonmact, and gives to 
the promisee n legal right to demand ami en- 
force u fulfilment. 

** A promt** I* In tho notnre of a vrrlail covenant, 
anil want* nothin# hut tho *olomuHy of writhiR and 
it'.illin; to uml.o It al>»oliitelv the *nmr. If thereh.ro 
It ho to do »ny «X]ificlt avg It I* an exprea* contract, 
(i* lunch a* anv covenant; and tho of It 1* an 

equal injury. Tho rvinexly i* Ly *n action on w Lat U 
called tho a**miiiis!t or umlcrtakliiu of tho di fi-udaut ; 
Iho falltirn of iM-rf.>rniluic w hh h i» tlio wronic or lujary 
d-.u- to tho |<1ulnt!ir, Iho ilamase* whereof a Jury an* 
In estimate and »rttltv**— lltockicou* . Coramenf., Lk. 
ill., eh. 6. 

* (0 Promise and offer ; 

Sect* hi ic : An idler Is n proposal made by 
the offerer to the person to whom tho offi r is 
addressed, to give or to do something either 
gratuitously or on nn onerous consideration. 
A promise is nn offer with this addition, that 


tooil. b(fr; poilt, cat, 90U, chorus, 9htn, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin. a?; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist. Irig. 

-clan, tian = sham -tlon, slon = shun; -(lon« -jion = r.hfm. -clous, ttous, -sious — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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pro mise — prompt 


the promiser, from the nature of hi a proposal, 
thinks it unnecessary to wait for the other 
party's assent, which he takes for granted. 
Ao offerer is not bound until his offer is 
accepted. A promiser is hound as soon as the 
promise reaches the party to whom it is made. 

A promise may be absolute or conditional, 
lawful or unlawful, express or implied. An 
absolute promise must be fulfilled in all events. 
The obbgation to fulfil a conditional promise 
depends on the performance of the condition. 
An unlawful promise is not binding, being 
void by the nature of it, as being incompatible 
with a prior paramount obligation of obedience 
to the laws. Ad express promise is one 
expressed io words or writing. An implied 
promise is one which reason and justice dic- 
tate. A promise without deed is said to be 
parol, and the term is usually applied to en- 
gagement by parol only, a promise by deed 
being technically called a covenaot (q.v.). 

(2) Breach of promise : [Breach], 

* promise bound, * promise-bound- 

en, a. Bound by a promise. (Tennyson: Enoch 
Arden , S70.) 

* promise-breach, s. The breach or 
violation of a promise. (Shakesp. : Measure 
jbr Measure, v. 1.) 

promise-breaker, 5. One who breaka 
©r violates his promises. 

••He had also turned dissembler and promt se. 
breaker." — Macaulay .* Hitt. Eng., ch. vi. 

* promise-orammed, a. Crammed or 
stufted with promises. ( Shakesp . : Hamlet, 
iii. 2.) 

prom' ISO, v.t. & i. [Promise, $.] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To make a ptomise of; to declare or en- 
gage to do, give, procure, or grant to or for 
another : espee. to engage the conferment of, 
as a benefit. (2 Peter ii. IS.) 

2. To hind one's self under a promise to. 

•• Temures promised the garrison of Sebastia, that, 
if they would surrender, no blood should be shed.*' — 
Poles/ ' Moral Philosophy. bk. ill., eh. v. 

3. To give promise of; to afford good 
rensoo to expect or hope. 

" Besides, his expedition promite* 

Present approach." Shake tp. : Timon, v. 3. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To bind one's aelf by a promise ; to make 
a promise or promises. 

•* To promise is most courtly.” 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. i. 

2. To afford reasonable grounds of hope or 
expectation ; to give promise. 

* 3. To stand sponsor. 

"There wero those who knew him near the king, 
And promised for him: and Arthur made him 
knight." Te.ims/ton : Pelleas A Ettarre , 15. 

(1) / promise you : 1 assure you ; 1 declare 
to you. (A phrase used indifferently of good 
or ill, but geoerally of something ill, or wod- 
derful.) 

,r l do oot like thy look : / promise thee.” 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About So thing, lv. 2. 

* (2) To be promised : To have a prior en- 
gagement. 

•' * Will you sup with me to-night, Cosca?’ 

* No. / am promised forth/ ” 

Shakesp. : Julius Cottar, L 2. 

t (3) To promise one's self: To have atrong 
confidence or expectation of; to assure one's 
aelf. 

* prom-is-ee', $. [Eng. promise); -ee.) One 
to whom a promise is made. 

"The promise Is to ho performed In that sense in 
which the promiser apprehended at the time that the 
promisee received itf-Patcy : Moral Philosophy, hk. 
ui., ch. v. 

■* prom' ise-ful, a. [Eng. promise ; -/uW).] 
Full of promises, (Sylvester : Babylon , 96.) 

prom’-is-er, s. [Eng. promis(e); -er.] One 
who promises ; one who engages, undertakes, 
or covenants. (Coleridge: 1 Zapolya , i.) 

prom'-is-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Promise, «\] 

A. As pr. par. : (Sen the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Making a promise ; entering into a cove- 
nant or undertaking. 

2. Giving promise nr just grounds for ex- 
pectation or hope of future distinction or ex- 
cellence ; likely to turn out well : as, a promis- 
ing youth. 

C. Assubst.: The act of making a promise 
or covenant. 


prom'-is-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. promising ; dy.] 
In a promising manner; ao as to give good 
promise of the future. 

prdm'-is-or, s. [Eng. promise), v. ; -or.] 
Law: One who promise a ; ooe who enters 
into a covenant. 


♦ pro-mis'-sivc, a. 

.Making a promise. 


[Eng. promis(e); -ire.] 


* pro-nus-sdr il-y, adv. [Eog. promissory; 
-ly.) By way of promise. 

»■ jfor was he obliged by oath to a strict observation 
of that which promiuorily was unlawful."— Browne: 
Vulgar Errourt, bk. v., ch. xiv. 

prom'-is-sor-y, a. [Lat. promissory a 
promiser ; Eng. adj. suff. -y.] Containing, 
or of the nature of a promise or covenant to 
do or forbear to do something. 

M As the preceptive part enjoins the most exact 
virtue, so is it most advantageously enforced hy the 
promissory." — Decay of Christian Piety. 

promissory-note, s. 

Comm. ; A written promise to pay a given 
sum of money to a certain person, at a specified 
date. The phrase “for value received" is 
usually inserted, and in some States is definitely 
required to insure legality. 

promissory-oath, s. [Oath.] 

* pro-mit', v.t. [Lat. promitto.] [Promise, v.) 
To disclose, to publish, to confess. 

•* Promising . . . franko and freo pardon of all 
offences and crimes promitted." — Hall : Chronicle, 
Henry VII., to. 33- 

* prom'-ont, s. [An abbrav. of promontory 
(q.v.).] A promootory. 

•■ The shore let her transcend the promont to descry. - 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion. a i. 

* prom-on-tor -f-ous, a. [Eng. promontory ; 
■ous.] Overhanging, like a promontory : hence, 
high and predominant. 

•• Tho Papists brag of their . . . promontoriout 
celsitude."— Adams: Works, L 422. 

prom'-on-tdr-y, S. & a. [Lat. promontorium, 
from pro = forward, and mottA (geoit. mentis) 
— a mountain ; Fr. promontoire ; Sp,, Port., & 
ltal. promontorio.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A headland ; a high point of 
land projecting into the sea beyond the line 
of the coast ; it differs from a cape in being 
properly high land, while a cape may be either 
high or low, (Milton : P. L., vii. 414.) 

2. Anat. : A small projection, used chiefly, 

(1) Of the ear: A small projection at the 
inner paries of the cavity of the tympanum, 
corresponding to the exteroal acala of the 
cochlea. 

(2) Of the sacrum: The projection formed 
by the union of the base of the sacrum with 
the last lumbar vertebra. 

* B. As adj. : High, projecting. 

“ Rocks aud promontory places." — Adams : Works, 

i. 423, 

pro -mote', v.i. & t. I Lat, promotus, pa. par. 
of promovco = to promote, to further : pro = 
forward, and moveo = to move ; Fr. promou - 
voir; Sp. & Port, promover; ltal. promovere.] 

* A- Intransitive : 

1, To inform ; to act as an informer. 

•• Thou, Sinus, that lov'st still to bo promoting, p< 
Because I sport about King Henry s marriage, 

Bari ngton : Epigrams, p. 98. 

2. To urge or incite another, especially to 
a wrong act. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To forward, to further, to advance ; to 
contribute to the growth, increase, or advance- 
ment of. (Milton : P. R., i. 205.) 

2. To excite ; to stir up. 

•• But why sbouldst thou suspect the war's success ? 
None fears it more, as none promotes it less." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xil. 288. 

3. To exalt, to elevate ; to raise to a higher 
position or rank ; to prefer. 

•• He was promoted to so high an office." — Grafton 
Henry VI. (an. 14). 

4. To get up and float, as a company, 

* pro-mote'-ment, s. [Eng. promote; 

The same as Promotion (q.v.). 

pro-mot' -er, s. [Eng. promote) ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. An iDformer. 

•* Promoters be those which in popular and net 
actions do defer the names or complain of offender 
— Cowell : The Interpreter . 


2. ODe who or that whicn promotes, furthers, 
or advances anything ; a furtherer. 

•• That great and leArued promoter of experimental 
philosophy.” — Boyle : Works, i. 44. 

3. One who stirs up or excites. 

The first promoter ot the conspiracy.”— GohitmifA; 
Tho Bee, No. 3. 

4. Ooe who promotes a company or flnaocial 
undertaking ; ooe who gets up a joint-stock 
company. 

*■ Ho might have been the promoter of some . . . 
Gold Mining Company."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 21 
1385. 

IL Law : The plaintiff in a euit in ao ic 
clesiastical court. 

*’ Mr. . . . proctor, who appeared on behalf of 
promoter.” — Church Timet, hob. 12, 1838. 

pro-mo -tion, * pro-mo ei-on, s. [Fr. 

promotion, from Lat. provwtionem, accus. of 
prnmotio, from promotus ; Sp. promocion; ItaL 
promozione.] 

* 1. The act of informing; information 
against one. [Promote.] 

•• Covetousness and promotion and such like are 
that right hand aud right eye which must be cut off 
and plucked out.” — Tyndale: Exposition of Matthew vu 

2. The act of promoting, furthering, or 
advancing ; advancement, encouragement. 

11 No premium paid for promotion of the company r> 
— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 15, 1886. 

3. The act of promoting or raising In rank 
or position ; preferment ; exaltatiou in rank 
or position. 

■’ Thy promotion will be thy destruction.'’ 

Milton: P. R., iii- 203. 

pro-mo- tive, a. [Eng. promote); -ivt.] 
Tendiog or serving to promote, advance, or 
further ; furthering, encouraging. 

* pro-mo'-tor, s. [Lat.] An informer. (P. 
Holland : Plutarch* s Morals , p. 428.) 

* pro-mo v’-al, s. [Eng. promov(e); -al.) Pro- 
motion, advancement. 

'• For the promoral ot the good ot that youth. - — 
Urguhart : Jlabelais, bk. iii, ch. xxix. 

* pro-move', v.t. [Lat. promoveo = to promote 
(q.v.).] To promote to forward, to advance. 
(Suckling : Loving & Beloved .) 

pro-mov'-ent, s. [Lat. promovens, pr. par. 
of promovco = to promote (q.v.).] The plaintiff 
in the io stance court of the admiralty. 

*pro-mov / -er, s. [Eng. premov(e); -er.] A 
promoter. 

** Burned with all the promovers thereof.’’— Joy : 
Exposition of Daniel , ch. vii. 

prompt (mp as m), * prompte, a. & s. [Fr. 

prompt , from Lat. ]>romptus = brought to 
light, at hand, ready : prop. pa. par. of promo 
= to take or bring forward : pro = forward, 
aDd emo — to take ; Sp. & ltal. pronto.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Ready and quick to act as occasion de- 
maods ; sharp. 

•’She that was prompte and redy to all euyll." — 
Fabyan : Chronicle, voi. t, ch. cxvi. 

2. Given, done, or performed readily and 
without delay ; quick, ready ; characterized 
by, or done with, alacrity. 

•’That exact order and prompt obedience in which 
the strength of regular armies consist*."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

3. Acting quickly and readily ; ready aDd 
willing. 

•* A matchless horse, though something old 
Prompt to his paces.” Scoff : Marmion, ii. 11 

* 4. Hasty, forward, petulant. 

* 5. Inclined, disposed. 

•• To which the Grecians are most prompt aud preg- 
nant." shakesp.: Troilus A Cressida, iv. 4. 

*6. Unobstructed, ope a. 

B. substantive: 

Comm. : (See extract). 


’“A prompt is an agreement between a shipper or 
importer and a merchant, in which tho lormer engages 
to sell certain specified goods at a given price, and the 
latter to take them up and pay fur them at a specified 
date.”— BithcU : Counting-house Dictionary. 

prompt book. s. The book ased by the 
prompter of a theatre. 

prompt-side, s. The side of the atage, 
right of the audience, on which the prompter 
usually stands. 

prompt (mp as m), v.t [Prompt, a.] 

1. To urge or incite to action or exertion; 
to instigate. 

•’Revelations which prompted tho paramount legal 
authority of Germany to advance so grave an im- 
peachment.” — Daily Telegraph, Feb. 18, 1886. 
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* 2. To dictate ; to suggest to the mind. 

"The voice* of the choir far below mey . . . prompt 
the eong of praise."— Eustace : Italy. voL Ut. ch. x. 

* 3. To remind ; to give notice to. 

4. To assist, as a speaker, when at a loss, by 
suggesting the words 1'orgotteo or next in 
order: na, To prompt an actor. 

promp -ter (mp as m), * promp-tare, s. 

(Eng. prompt, v. ; -er.) 

1. One who or that which prompts, urges, 
or incites to action or exertion. 

2. One who assists a speaker, when at a 
loss, by suggesting or repeating words. 
Specif., a person placed behind the scenes in 
n theatre, whose duty is to prompt or assist 
the actors when at a loss, by uttering the tirst 
w ords of a sentence, or words forgotten. 

** No wltbout-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, lor our entrance.'* 

Shakesp. : Jlomeo <*■ Juliet, L 4. 

promp tl-tude (mp as m), s. [Fr., from 
Low Lat. promptitndo , from Lat. promptus 
= prompt (q.v.). J 

1. Headineaa or quickness of decision and 
action as occasion requires. 

“The greater promptitude of suggesting analogies."— 
Hum*: On the Understanding, j y. (Note u.) 

2. Readiness of will; cheerful alacrity; 
promptness. 

prompt -ly (mp as m), * prompt lie, adv. 

I Eng. prompt, a. ; -h/.J In a prompt manner ; 
with promptness or alacrity ; quickly, readily, 
expeditiously. 

“Oownimeiit will promptly repodlats bis action."— 
Daily Telegraph, Fob. 16, 1886. 

prompt'-nesa (mp as m), * prompt ncs, s. 

(Eng. prompt ; -ness.) The *(uality or state of 
being prompt; readiness or quickness in 
decision aad actiun ; promptitude, cheerful 
alacrity. 

** Godly e promptne * and readlnes*e to believe.** — 
Udal: i.uk* liL 

* prdmpt' u ar y (mp as m), s. & a. (Lat. 

jwomptuari am; Fr. promptuaire.) 

A. As subst. : A storehouse, a repository, 
a magazine. 

’’ His Judicious memory being a copious promptuary 
of what wu profitable.”— Bow* : f'uueral S&rmon on 
Dr. Hates. 

B. As adj. : Pertalniog to, or serving to 
make, preparation. 

* prompt'-ure (mp aa m), s. (Eng. prompt; 
-ur«.] Prompting, suggestion, instigation. 

“lie hath fallen by prompture of the blood " 

Shake tp. : Measure for Measure, 11. 4. 

pr 5 mul’-gate, v.t. [Lat. promulgate, pa. 

I Kir. of jtromulgo = to publish. A word of 
unknown origin; perhaps for provulgo, from 
vulgus = the people, the public ; Sp. & Port. 
promulgnr ; Ital. promntyarc.J To publish; 
to make known by public declaration, as a 
law, tidings, Arc. ; to proclaim, to aunouuce ; 
to teach publicly or openly. 

** Promulgating nilschiovou* maxim*."— Burk* ; 
French /{evolution. 

prom ul ga'tion, s. (Lat. promulgate, 
from promulgate, pa. par. of promulgo = to 
promulgate (q.v.) ; Fr. promulgation ; sp. pro- 
mulgacion ; Ital. promulgazione.) The act of 
promulgating or publishing ; publication ; 
open declaration, or announcement, or teach- 
ing. 

“In the promulgation of tb* Mosais Uw.**— SoufA : 
Sermons, vol. 1.. »er. 7. 

prom'-ulga-tor, pro mul'-ga tor, $. 

I Lat.] One w ho promulgates or publishes ; a 
publisher. 

“ How groundless a calumny this U, appear* from 
th« *AQctitv uf the chrUtUu religion, wlilch exclude* 
fraud and falsehood ; *u a|no from the «J«.-*lgmiient* 
and Aim* of it* tint promulgator t."~ Decay of i‘\cty. 

* prd mulgo', v.t. [Lat. promulgo = to pro* 
mnlgatc (q.v.); Fr. promulgucr.] To prom ub 
gate, to publish, to teach openly, 

“When ChrUt pr omul get] hi* doctrine."—. South : 
Sermons, vol. *cr, 6. 

* pro mul&'-or, ». (Eng. promulg(e) ; -er.) 
Uno who promulgates; a promulgator. 

“He believe* the Christian religion true, Wauno 
the great author And promulger of It died, And rose 
Again from the dead."— South: Sermons, vol. lx., *<r. 8. 

* pro mils a< (Fref. pro*, and Lat. musoa 
= a tly.J 

Entom. : Tho mat rum In (he Rhyncliota. 

pro my 96 H ttm, s. [Prof, pro-, and Mod. 
Lat. myrdiuui (q.v.).] 


Dot.: Sacs in fungals, sometimes multiply* 
iog, sometimes develojung into perfect plants. 
Example, the ao-called budding of yeast. 

pro na'-os, s. (Gr., from trpo (pro) — before, 
and vaos (naoa) = a temple,] 

Arrib ; The area immediately before a tem- 
ple. Tho term is oficn used for the portico in 
froot of a building. (Naos.) 

pro-na-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pronussz 
proue (q.v.).] 

1. That position of the hand when tho 
thumb is turned toward the body and the 
palm downward. 

2. The act of having the palm downwards ; 
that motion of tho arm whereby the palm is 
turned downwards ; the opposite to supination 
(q.v.). It is ejected by the pronator muscles. 

"Ths muscles . . . cun perform flexion, extension, 
pronation, supination."— Cmi if h : Portrait of Old Joe. 

p. 62. 

pro natf-or, s . (Phonation.j 

Anaf. : The name given to two muscles— 
pronator teres and pronator rpiadratus— of the 
forearm. Both assist in pronation, and the 
latter bends the forearm on the arm, and con- 
versely. 

prone, a. (Fr., from Lat. pronut = inclined 
forward, from pr 0 = forward, cogn. with Gr. 
n ’P T P /1 7 < * (prenis) = headlong ; Sansc. prumna 
= declining, ready, proue ; Sp. Ac Ital. prono.) 

1. Bending forward or downward ; inclined ; 
not erect. 

"That with prone face* crop tb* foodful ground." 

Dtackie : Lays of the Highlands, p. 157 

2. Lying with tbe face dowoward ; the 
opposite to supine. 

“A monstrous serpent, on hi* belly prone." 

Milton : /’. L., x. 614. 

* 3. Rushing or falling downward or head- 
long. 

* 4. SI o] nog. Inclined ; not level. 

“A prone And linking land." Dlackmore: Creation. 

5. Inclined by disposition or natural ten- 
dency ; disposed, propense. It is usually 
used in an ill sense : as, Prone to 9trife, prone 
to intemperance, &c* 

* 6. Eager, hot. 

“ 0, that pron* lust should stain so pnro a bed." 

Shakesp. : /lap a of Luercce, 684. 

* prdne'-T^, adv. [Eng. prone; -ly.] In a 
prone manner or positioo ; so aa to bend or 
incline forward or downward. 

prone’-ness, s. [Eng. prone; -neas.] 

1. The state of being proue or bending for- 
ward or downward. 

“ Prorumctt, or tho posture of AuimAla looking 
downward*." — lirovme : Vulgar Err ours. 

2. The state of lying with the face dowo- 
ward ; tho opposite to aupineneaa. 

* 3. Descent, declivity, steepness. 

4. Inclination of will ; disposition, propen- 
aion, propensity, tendency. 

“ Proneness to do all thnt a man know* of Owl’s 
will."— South: .Sermon*, vol. 1., ser. 6. 

prong', * prongo, * pronguo, s. (Prob. of 
Celtic origin; cf. Wei. prorvo — to thrust, to 
poke ; procyr = a poker ; Gael, brog = to spur, 
to goad ; Low Ger. prange = a stake.] 

I. Ordinary Txtnguage: 

1. A sharp-pointed instrument; a fork. 

“One In redoubling maxes wheel* along, 

And glides unhappy near the trlnlepronff." 

Falconer . shipwreck, 11. 

2. The spike of a fork or similar instrument ; 
a tine. 

“ Portcullis *plked with Iron prong.” 

Scott: Marmion, v. (Introd.) 

3. A pointed projection : as, the prongs of a 
atag'e antlers. 

* 4. A pang, a throe, a sharp jmin. 

“Throwc. woimuniy* prongo, arkenct. Erumpna." 

— Prompt . Parv. 

II. Dot. : Arundinaria falcata. 

prong buck, s. (PuoNo-iionN antklopk.] 

prong chuck, s . 

Turning : A burnishing chuck with a atcel 
prong. 

prong hoo, t. A hoo with prongs to 
break the earth. 

prong horn. s . (PnoNo-nonN antkcopk.] 
prong horn antclopo, s. 

Zt i l : AntiUtrajmt timrricana, Inhubillng the 
western pnrts of Ntirth America, from 63* 


X. to the plains of Mexico and California. It 
is rather more than four feet in length, and 
stands three feet at the shouldur. Pale fawn 
above and on the limbs ; breast, abdomen, and 
rump white. The hums are branched, aud 
are shed annually. 

• prong, v.t. (Phono, s.) To stab, as with a 
prong or fork. (Thackeray: Inanity Fair, vol. 
ii., ch. xvii.) 

pronged, a. (Eng. pron^; -td.) Haring 
prongs or sharp points. 

* pron -l-ty, s. CLat. pronitas, from pron us 
= prone (q.v,).] Proneoesa, disposition, 
tendency. 

“Vicious pmmties and inclination* of human 
nature."— A' illingbeck: Sermons, p. 227. 

pro nom in al, a. (I^at. pronomen, genit. 
pronomtnis = £ nronoun (q.v.); Fr. & Sp. 
pronominal; Ital. pronominale.] Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a it onoun. 

“Tby, my. her. our. yoor, their, are presusminal 
adjoctfvea .*’— Loxcth : Introd. to A'n^UA Grammar. 

pro nom in ai ly, adv. [Eng. pronominal; 
-ly.) As a proaouu ; with the force or elVect 
of a pronoun. 

pro-non- 9 e', a. (Fr.] ( Pronounce. 1 

Lif. ; Pronounced ; hence, strongly marked 
ordefiaed ; emphasised, decided, emphatic. 

pro-no’-tar-jf; s . [Pref. pro-, and Eng. no. 

fury.] A tirst notary. (H'Aarfon.) 

pro noun, s. (Pref. pro-, and Eng. noun; 
Lat. pronomen ; Fr. pronam; Sp. pronombre ; 
Ital. 7 >roaomc.) 

Gram. .* A word used in place of a noun or 
name in order to avuid the too frequent 
repetition of such noun or name, but ditlering 
from a noun in not being permanently at- 
tached to aoy certain object or class of objects, 
and io not being limited in its application. 
Pronouns in English are divided into (1) 
Personal, (2) Demonstrative, (3) Interrogative, 
(4) Relative, and (5) Indefinite. [Demonstra- 
tive, Personal, Possessive, Relative.] In- 
terrogative pronouns are those which serve 
to ask a question, as who ? which f what ? In- 
definite pronouns, or such as do not specify 
any particular object, are used, some as sub- 
stantives, some as adjectives : as, any, ought, 
each, every, other, &c. In Middle English 
man, men, or me was used as an indefinite pro- 
noun, its place being now taken by one, aa ia 
41 One says." [One, B. 2.] 

"As nouns ar» notvs or signs of things, so pronoun* 
are of noun*."— IHlAOu : AW Character, jiL ill. . ch. 1L 

pro noiln90 , v.t. & i. (Fr. prononcer, from 
Lat. proiiuncio = to pronounce : pro = forth, 
and nuncio = to tell ; Sji. & Port, pron unciar ; 
Ital. pronunciare, pronunsiare.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To form or articulate by the orgaus of 
speech ; to utter articulately ; to apeak ; to 
represent vocally. 

“ HU nmno Is prv»>ouno*ii llronm,* 1 — Hyron : English 
Hard* 4 Scotch Reviewers. (Nuto.) 

2. To utter formally, solemnly, or olllclally : 
as, To pronounce sentence of death. 

3. To speak, utter, or deliver rhetorically: 
as, To pronounce a speech. 

4. To declare, to atfirm. 

“ /’rouounc# It (aJUi fully." 

Shakes p ; timneo * JulM, U. t. 

B, Jntronsitiir : 

1. To artieulate. 

“A mnn mny Artlculnto every word, />r«mrtiiurw 
fnulllc'Hly, read fluent ly. and oUm « the (ninct nation, 
and y«l lxi far from a kihkI rr.vti r /..i rim : Philtdogy, 

} 015 . 

2. To declare or atllrm with authority ; to 
apeak confidently. 

*'Thc»tf ho judged after the event pronounced that 
ho had Uid.un tin* occn«lon, show u hi* u*\ud *a*Mclty." 

— Macaulay : //at. Eng., ch. »1L 

* pro no^n 90 , s. (Pronounce, i».] Declara- 
tion, pronouncement. 

“The UiiaI /■riuinufnvt or cannon of one arcbprlmate." 

— Mttton: AViiwii t\f Church Uorerument, bk. 1., ell. vl. 

pr 6 110 U 1290 a bio, a. (Eng. pronounce ; 
dible. ) thipablo of being jirouounced or utteied. 

pro noiln 9 od', pa. jmr. & a. [Puonounce, v.) 

A. /t.i /««. par. : (See the verb). 

B. AindJ. : Emphasised; strongly marked 
or dellm d. 

“ TarU may yet l*e vllghtlv «<r em|>h»- 

*l*ed. — C.jm/U« rrcAuicnf Educator, jit xl , J1X 


boil, b 6^; poilt, JovVl; cat, 9 CII, chorus, 9 I 1 I 11 , bcn^li ; go, gem; thin, ^bls; sin, o^; cxpoct, Xenophon, c^lst, pU - L 
-dan, -tlan «= shan, -tion, -sion = shun; -Jion, -§ion = zhiun -oious, -tlous, -slous = shus, *blo, -die, ic. = bpl, d^L 
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pro ndilnfe'-ment, s. [Eng. pronounce; 
- ment .] The act of pronouncing; a formal 
declaration or announcement. 

"To add anythin? like a pronourtc ement . . . la not 
the province of n general service .” — Matthew Arnold ; 
Last Essays, p. 21 T. 

pro-noil n 9 '-cr, s. [Eng. pronounce); -er.] 
One who prooounces, utters, or declares. 

" He Is the pronouticcr and executor oi right."— 
Raleigh : Hist. World, bk. 11.. ch. iv. , $ 4, 

pro noun^-uig, pr. par. & a. [Pronounce, t>.] 

A. -4 s pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As odj. : Pertaining to, indicating, or 
teaching pronunciation : as, a pronouncing 
dictionary. 

* pro nu'-bi-al, a. [Lat. pronuba — she who 
presides over* marriage : pro = before, and 
nubo— to marry.] Presiding over marriage. 

pro- nu’-ele-us, 3. [Pref. pro*, snd Eng. 

nucfe its.] 

Biology : A component part of the first 
embryonic or segmentation sphere, or blasto- 
sphere. Pronuclei are distinguished as male 
and female : the former consists of the ger- 
minal vesicle after the extrusion of polar 
globules from the ovum ; the second is the 
head of a spermatozoon, which has penetrated 
the vitelline memhraoe, and sunk into the 
yolk substance. 

"The male pronucleus gradually approaches the 
eite of the female pronucleus : and as soon ns it comes 
in contact with it. the latter, which wu previously 
motionless, assumes a new activity, and the two pro- 
nuclei. impelled perhaps by the auKEtxjid movements 
of the yolk protoplasm which accompany the change, 
finally tmite, or are fused into one y uam .* Anatomy 
<ed. 9th j, ii. 740. 

* pro nun'-^i-a-ble, a. [Lat. pronuncia- 
bifis.] Pronounceable. 

* pro-nun-91-al, a. [Lat. pronuncio = to 
jironounce.] Pertaining to pronunciation. 

pra niin-ci-a-men’-to, pro nun-ci-a- 

ml-en'-to (c as th), 5 . [Sp. pronuncia- 
mienfo.] A manifesto ; a formal declaration 
or announcement ; a pronouncement. 

pro nun-91-a’-tion, s. [Fr. pronunciation, 
from Lat. pronunciationem , aecua. of pro- 
nunciatio = a pronouncing, from pronunciatus , 
pa. par. of pronuncio = to pronounce (q.v.); 
Sp. pronunciation ; ltal. pronu nciacione.] 

1. The act or mode of pronouncing or 
articulating ; the act of uttering with articu- 
lation ; the mode of uttering words or letters ; 
Utterance. 

" One kind of difference in the pronunciation of differ- 
ent nations."— ir ilkt/ts : Real Character, pt. ill., ch. xiv. 

2. That part of rhetoric which teaches to 
apeak in public with propriety aud graceful- 
ness ; delivery of a speech. 

"Propriety of pronunciation.”— Blair ; Lectures, 
vol. ii., § 3a. 

* pro-nun'-9i-a-tive, a. [Lat. pronun- 
ciof(us), pa. par. of pronu ncio = to pronounce 
(q.v.) ; Eng. adj. suit', -ire.] 

1. Of or pertaining to pronunciation ; pro- 
nun ciatory. 

2. Uttering or affirmiog confidently ; dog- 
matical. 

"The confident and prominriaritw school of Aris- 
totle."— Bacon : Prometheus. 

* pro-nun'-9i-a-t6r, s. [Lat.] One who 
pronounces ; a pronouncer. 

* pro-nun - 91-a tor y, a. [Eng. pronvn - 
ciatur ; -y.] Pertainiog or relating to pro- 
nu ociation. 

pr6-ce'-mi-on,s. [Gr. /rpooiVioi'(proomiVm).] 
A proein (q.v.). ( Tennyson : Lucretius , 70.) 

proof, * preove, * preef, * preve, * profe, 
* preife, 'priefe, * proofe, s. & a. [Fr. 
preuve = a proof, from Low I-nt. proba, from 
Lat. probo = to prove (q.v.); Port. & ltal. 
prova; Sp. prueba; Dan. prove ; Sw. prof; 
Dut. irroej; Ger. probe.] 

A. Aa substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of proving or trying ; 
any act, process, or operation done with a view 
to ascertain the truth or fact ; a test, a trial. 

"Put it in proof." Shakcsp. : Lear, iv 6. 

2. That which serves to prove, try, or test 
anything ; that which serves as evidence ; 
that which proves or establishes any truth or 
fact ; that evidence which is sufficient to 


satisfy the mind of the certainty of the truth 
of a fact, statement, or proposition. 

"By proofs meaning such Arguments from experi- 
ence as leave no room for doubt or opposition.' 1 — 
Eume : On the Understanding, j 6. (Note.) 

3. The state of being proved, tried, or 
tested, and having stood the test; firmness, 
hardness ; firm temper ; impenetrability, 

" I am her knight hy proof" 

Shakesp.: Troilus A Crestida, v. 5. 

* 4. Defensive arms tried and found im- 
penetrable. 

" He, Bellonas bridegroom. lapt in proof, 
Confronted him.” Shakcsp. ; Macbeth, L. 2. 

* 5. That which is proved or experienced ; 
truth or knowledge g3ined by experience; 
experience. 

** Who knows hy history, report, or his own proof." 

Shake sp. : Cymbcline, L 2. 

6. A test applied to certain articles, manu- 
factured or not. [Pnoor-spmiT.] 

IL Technically: 

1. Engraving : 

(1) An impression takeo from a steel or 
copper plate in the course of its execution, to 
determine its forwardness. 

(2) An early impression of a completed 
plate before the printing of the regular edition. 

2. Print. : [First- proof, Revise.] 

B. As adjective : 

1. Impenetrable ; a hie to resist physically 
or morally. (Frequently ased in composition, 
as water-proo/, fire-proo/, Ac.) 

" Fight with hearts more proof than shields.* 

Shakesp. : Conolanus, L 4. 

% It is now followed by against, formerly 
also by to. 

" Proof against all temptation." 

.4/i Won : P. R.. ir. 533. 

2. Used in proving or testing : as, a proof 
charge of powder. 

3. Of a certain alcoholic strength : as, proof 
spirit. 

^ (1) Proof of siLgar : The test by which a 
sugar-boiler judges of the condition of the 
condensed syrup. 

(2) Proof of gunpowder : Samples of powder 
are proved before being made up into cart- 
ridges, to see that each quantity produces 
the' same range, aod afterwards a proportion 
of cartridges are fired from rifles on fixed 
rests. These are tired in pairs at a target 
marked with squares, ao that the exact 
position of the bullet-raarks in a series of 
shots can be ascertained. Powder, when freely 
burnt, should leave no residuum ; the grains 
should be even in size, well-glazed, and without 
dust, and its density should be uniform. 

(3) Proof of ordnance : Guns are proved by 
using charges of powder considerably heavier 
than they would be required to bear with 
special bolts or projectiles. The gnos are 
fired by electricity, aud examined after every 
round. The number of rounds fired for 
“ proof" is not specified. 

* proof-arm, v.t. To arm so as to make 
proof or secure. 

proof-house, s. A house fitted up for 
proving the barrels of fire-arms. 

proof-plane, s. 

Elect. : An instrament for collecting fric- 
tional electricity, or carrying their small 
charges from one conductor to another. It 
is usually a small disc of metal, nr card, 
covered with gold leaf or tinfoil, aod mounted 
upon a handle of aorne insulating material. 

proof-plug, s. A plug acrewed tem- 
porarily into the breech of a gun-barrel to be 
proved. 

proof-print, «. [Proof, A. II. I. (2).] 

proof-sheet, s. [Proof, A. II. 2.] 

proof spirit, s. 

Comm. : A mixture of about equal parts of 
distilled water and absolute alcohol. It is 
defined by the Act 58 Geo. III., c. 28, to be 
“ such as shall, at a temperature of 51* of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, weigh exactly H 
parts of an equal measure of distilled water. 
Its sp. gr. = '9198 at 15°, and it contains 49J 
per ceot. by weight of absolute alcohol. 

proof-staff, s. A metallic straight-edge 
by which a wooden staff is tested aud cor- 
rected. [Red-staff.] 

proof-stick, s. 

Sugar-making : A stick with which a small 


quantity of syrup is lifted from the open paw 
or the vacuum-pan to judge, by the rapidity 
and character of its crystallization, the con- 
dition of the conte ota of the pan. 

# proof-tesrt, s. A text or passage oi 
Scripture relied upon for proving a doctrine, Ac. 

* proof'-less, a. [Eng. proof; -less.] Un- 
supported by or wanting proof; unproved; 
Qot proved. 

•• Such qowstionabl©, not to wiy Altogether proofless. 
conceit*.”— Boyle: Works. IL 290. 

* proof-less-ly, adv. [Eng. proof css ; -ly.) 
Without proof. 

pro-op'-ic, a. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. (opsis) 
= the face, the visage.] 

Anthrop. : A term applied to individuals or 
races having the naso-malar index above 110, 
as is the case with the Caucasians. [Miso- 
malar Index.] 

pro- 6' -tic, a. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. ovg (oils), 
geuit. u*t6s (oios) = the ear.) 

Compar. Anat. : Pertaining to the anterior 
ossification of the auditory cyipsmle, corre- 
sponding to part of the petrous bone in man. 

prop, v.t. [Prop, s.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To support or prevent from falling by 
placing something under or against aa a aup- 
port. (Generally followed by up : as, To prop 
up a wall.) 

2. To support by standing under or against 

" Dowd it fell, and with it bor© 

Crawdero, whom it propp'd before." 

Butler : Budtbras. L 2. 

II. Fig. : To .support, to sustain ; to save 
from ruin or decay. ( Shakesp . : Cymbeline, i. 6.) 

prop, * proppe, s. [Ir. propa — a prop ; 
GaeL prop = a support, prop = to prop ; O. 
Dut. proppe = an iron branch, proppen — to 
prop ; Dan. prop — a prop ; Sw. propp ; Ger. 
pfropf= a cork, a stopple, pfropfen = to cram, 
stuff, or thrust into.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A support ; that which sus- 
tains a superincumbent weight ; that on which 
anything rests for support ; a stay. (Lit. &fg.) 

" Our last prop. 

Our happy life’s only remainiog stay." 

• Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. 111. 

r 2. Vehicles : A stem fastened to the carriage 
bow for the attachment of the atreteher-piece. 

prop joint, s. 

Vehicles: The jointed bar which apreada the 
bows of a calash-top. 

prop-stay, S. A transverse water-tube 
crossing a boiler-fine, forming a passage for 
the water and increasing the flue surface by 
tbe exposure of its exterior surface to the 
heated current. 

prop wood, s. 

1. Saplings aod underwood suitable for 
cutting into props. 

2. Short stout lengths of fir and other wood, 
used for propping up the roofs of coal-minea. 

prop-word, s. [Pillow-word.] 

pro-poo- deu -t ic, a. &. s. [Gr. 7rpo7rtu<5cvn*os 
( jpropaideutikos ), from TrpojraiSeuw ( propaidcuo ) 
= to teach beforehand: npo (pro) = before, 
and n<u.&eu(u (paideuo) — to teach ; rrats (pais), 
geuit. rratfios (paidos)— a child.] 

A. As adj. : Of orpertaieing to propaedeu- 
tics or the introduction to any art or science ; 
acting or serving os an introduction to any 
art or science ; instructing beforehand. 

B. As subst. : An introduction to any art 
or science ; an introduction generally. 

" Kantianism . . . is being developed into a propa. 
deutic to Christianity."— Athenaeum, Dec. 20, 1884. 

pro-pso-deu -tic-aJ, a. [Eng. propedeutic ; 
•a/.] The same as Propaedeutic (q.v.). 

pro-pse-deu'-tics, s. [Prop.edeutic.] The 
preliminary learning or instruction connected 
W’ith auy art or science ; the knowledge and 
rules necessary for the study of any particular 
art, science, &c. 

* prop'-a-ga-blc, a. [Eng. propagate); -abb.] 

1. Capable of being propagated or continued 
and multiplied by natural generation or pro- 
duction. 

2. Capable of being propagated or spread 
by any means, as doctrines, principles, Ac. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we. wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, ce =- e ; ey = a ; qu = kw» 
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prop-a gan'-da, i. (See def. I.] 

1. Church Hist.: The Congregation de Pro- 
paganda Fide, a commission of Cardinals 
charged with the direction of all matters con- 
nected with foreign missions in the Roman 
Church* The Congregation was established 
by Gregory XV'. by the bull Inscrutdbile (July 
*22, 1622). and now has its seat in the Palazzo 
Ferrattini, in the Piazza di Spagna, Rome. 
Pope Urban VIII. (1623^44) founded the Pro- 
paganda College in furtherance of the design 
of his predecessor ; and here young men of 
all nations are trained for the priesthood, and 
take an oath to devote themselves for life to 
the foreign missions in whatever province or 
vicariate they may be appointed to by the 
Congregation. 

" The celebrated prlntioe-offlc* of ihe Propaganda 
Li rich In Oriental tyi**. and has produced many 
work* of (Treat typographical beauty. . . . The Annual 
•lamination of the pupil*, which take* place in Janu- 
ary [on the day before the Epiphany) La an interesting 
•ecue which few traveller*, who are then la Rome, 
oiuit to attend ; the puplli reciting poetry and 
speeches tn their several languages, accompanied alio 
hy music, aa performed In their leveral countries."— 
Murray's Handbo ok of Rome (ed. 1881). p. 294. 

2. Hence, any institution, system, or pro- 
gramme for propagating auy particular doc- 
trine or set of doctrines. 

** A revereot/Tropatfanda of unbelief."— Echo, Sept, 
7, 1885. 

prop-a-g&nd'-ism, a. (Eng. propaganda); 
-ism.] The system or practice of propa- 
gatiug any particular doctrine or views. 

" Hit frrofoagan/litm has hy no means been confined 
to Great Britain."— Daily Chronicle. Sept. 1. 1885. 

prop-a-g&nd'-ist, s. & cu (Eng. propagan- 
da); *-ug.) 

A. As yubsf. : One who devotes himaelf to 
the propagation of any particular doctriue or 
views. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, or connected with, 
propagandist!! of any kind. 

*• Propagandist ohjecta .''—Echo, Sept 8, 1885. 

prop'-a-gato, v.t. & i. (Lat propagatus , pa. 
par. of propago = to peg dowa, to propagate 
by layers, to produce, to beget : pro- =■ before, 
and pag-, root of pango= to fasten, to tlx; 
allied to propages, propago — a layer; Fr. 
propager; Sp. propagar; ltal. propagare.] 

A, Transit ive : 

L Literally: 

I. To continue or multiply by generation 
or successive production ; to cause to repro- 
duce itself. (Said of animals or plants.) 

* 2. To scatter. 

"This ihort harangue propagated the J mi eta.*— 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 544. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To generate, to produce, to originate. 

"Superstitious notions, propagated In fancy, are 
h/udly ever totally eradicated." — /Uchardso n : Clarissa. 

* 2. To promote, to increase. 

"Orlefs of mine own He heavy lu my breast, 

Which thou wilt progtagate. 

OhaJcffp, : Romeo A Juliet, L L 

3. To apread,todi88emiDate, to diffuse, to ex- 
tend, to promote ; to cause to spread or extend, 

“Thli practise, therefore, of actlug rices, doth 
onely propagate them."— Prynne : 1 Ulstrio-Mastlx, 

B. Jntrans . ; To have offspring or Issue ; 
to be reproduced or multiplied by generation, 
or by new shoots or plants. 

"No need that thou 
Phould'it propagate, already Infinite." 

Milton : P. L., rllL 41». 

pr6p-a ga-tion, *. (Lat. propagotio , from 
propagcuus, pa. par. of propago — to propagate 
(q. v. ) ; Fr. propagat ion. ] 

I. Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

1. The oct of propagating ; continnance or 
multiplication of the kind or species by 
generntioo or reproduction. (Rarely applied 
except to plants.) 

** Retarding or forwarding the propagat ton of min- 
kind."— Hume: Assays, pL IL. w. 11. 

2. The spreading or dissemination of any- 
thing, as of doctrines, learning, 4tc. ; diffusion. 

"Oooermiing the excellency of lemming and know 
lodge, mid tb« excellency of the merit And true glory 
in the augmentation and > rropagation thereof. M — 
Bacon AdeattcemrrU of Hearn., bk. L. p. X 

* 3. Increase, extension, augmentation, en- 
largement. 

^ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts: 

Church Hist.: A society incorporated, Juno 
16, 1701, to remove the spiritual destitution 
tliea prevailing among tho English colonists in 


North America. Archbishop Teuisoo was its 
first president. It raised in the first year, 
£452 ; ia the second, £575 ; in the third, £364 ; 
and in the fourth, £1,343. Ita operations were 
soon after extended to the Indians, and to the 
negroes of New York, and in 1710 to those of 
the West Indies. Its first Indian mission was 
founded in Madras in 1728, it began to work in 
Australia in 1705, in South Africa in 1S20, and 
in New Zealand in 1S39. It is now one of the 
two great missionary societies connected with 
the Church of England, and is the favourite 
of the High Church party, while the Evangeli- 
cals generally support the Church Missionary 
Society. 

* prop-a-ga-tlve, a. [Eng. propagat(c) ; 
•ive.] Tending or having the power to propa- 
gate. 

prop-a-ga-tdr, s. [Lat.] 

1. One who propagates ; one whose busi- 
ness it is to propagate plants by budding, 
grafting, &c. 

2. One who disseminates, spreads, or pro- 
motes ; a disseminator. 

"The chief propagator of that doctrine Amongst 
the O reeks . “—Cuduforth : Intell. System, p. 22. 

* prop-a-ga-tress, *prop-a-ga-tressc, 

s. IEng. propagate); -r«s.] A female propa- 
gator or promoter. 

" pAtmrnlA . . . the prime propagat r esse of religion 
and learning."— Howell: Parly of Beasts, p. 89. 

•pro-pa-go (pi. prd-p&g'-i-ne§), s. (Lat. 
= a layer, a shoot.] 

1. Hort. : The branch laid down in the pro- 
cess of layering. 

2. Bot. (PL): (Bacillus]. 

prd-p&g'-u-lum (pL pro-pag'-u-la), ». 

[Mud. L<at.*, diinin. from Lat. propago (q.v.).] 
Hof any ; 

1. (Sing.): A runner, ending in a germinating 
bud. [Offset, II. 3.] 

2. (PL): The grains constituting Soredia 
(q.v.). 

pro-p&l-ao-n-ther'-i-iim, s . [Pref. pro-, 
and Mod. Lat jxilccothcrium (q.v.)/) 

Paleeont. : A genus of Tapiridte, from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Europe. The transverse 
ridgea of the molars are broken up into trans- 
versely-arranged tubercles. 

prop-al'-a-nlne, a. (Eng. prop(yl), and 
alanine.] * 

CH.vCHo-CH-NH 2 

Chen, : C4II9NO2 = ] /\ 

CO OH. 

Amido-butyrfc acid. An inodorous, crystalline 
compound, prodneed by beating bromobutyrie 
acid with ammonia. It forma stellate groups 
of small needlea, or leafy crystals, slightly 
soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in 
ether, sweet to the taste, neutral to vegetable 
colours, and unites both with acids and bases. 
The nitrate, C.jHoNOa'HNOs, crystallizes in 
fern-like groups or eilky needles, very soluble 
in water and alcohol, and having an ncid re- 
action. A lead compound, C*lI| 6 Pb"N 2 04 
H 2 Pb"02, Is obtained as n white crystalline 
powder by boiling an aqueous solution of pro- 
palanine with lead oxide. 

prd-palc', v.t. (Lat. pro = forth, nnd palam 
= openly.] To publish, to disclose. (Scotch.) 

pro'-pano, «. (Eng. prop(yl); -one.] 

Chen.: CsHg= CII3— CI4«r— Cllj. Methyl- 
ethyl. Ono of the constituents of petroleum, 
and produced by the action of zinc and hy- 
drochloric ncid on isopropyl iodide. It is a 
gas, soluble iu one-sixth of its volume of 
alcohol, and liquefies nt — 2Q\ 

pro par'-fcyl, *. (Eng. prop(yT), and (peiy 
urgyl.) 

Chcm. : C3II3. The hypothetical radicle of 
dipropnrgyl (q.v.). 

propargyl-othyl other, «. (PnopAit- 

O V LIC-ETll l!K.) 

pro-par-^l'-Io, «. (Eng. projvtrgyt; -Ic.] 
Derived from, or containing, propargyl. 

propargyllo-alcohol, s. 

Chan. : C3II4O = CH :C*CII 2 'OII. A colour- 
less mobile liquid, obtained by distilling 
slowly a mixture of hrom-nllyllc nlcohol, po- 
Usaic hydrate, nod n llttla water. It 1ms a 
burning taste, an ogreeablo smell, and ia mis- 


eible with water. Sp. gr. *0628 at 21* ; vapoar 
density, 1*9 ; boiling point. 115\ Its vapour 
bums iu air with a luminous flame. 

propargyl tc-ether, *. 

Chan.: C 5 lI g O =r CII:CCn 2 OC 2 II ? . Pro- 
pargyl-ethyl ether. Obtained by digesting 
allylena dibromide with alcoholic potash. It 
is a colourless liquid, possesses a disagreeable 
odour, ap. gr. ’83 at 7*, and boils at 81*. With 
aimuonlaral cuprous chloride it gives a yellow 
precipitate. 

* pro-paaa'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Pref. pro-, 

and Eng. passion (q.v.).) A substitute for 
passion or suffering. 

■■ The piuiiom of Chrlit nre by divine* called r*tber 
propu snons, than pouioiu themselvev*— Reynolds On 
the Passions, 89. 

tpro ped, a. (Lat. pro = for, and pes, gemt 
pedis = a foot.) 

Entom. : Kirby*9 name for a proleg (q.v.). 

pro- pel', v.t. (l^at. propcllo — to drive for- 
ward: pro = forward, and pello — to drive.) 
To drive forward ; to cause to move forward ; 
to urge or press forward or onward by force. 

pro pel -lent, a. [Lat. provellens , pr. par. 
of propeUo = to propel (q.v.).) Driving or 
urging forward ; propelling. 

pro-pcl’-lcr, s. [Eng. propel; -er.] One who 
or that which propels ; specif., the screw by 
which & steamship ia driven through the 
water. [Screw, s.J 

M Projecting from the two-fold dl»c a row of profi- 
lers will be *een to bo In active motion."— Dady 
Telegraph, Aug. * 1 . 18&S. 

propeller-pump, 8 . A form of rotary 
pnmp in which the wheel resembles the pro- 
peller-wheel of the murine service. 

* pro-pemp -tl Uon (mp as m), ». [Or. 

npOTre/tirrucos ( prape nipt ikos) = accompanying, 
from irponcp-mo (proptmpn) = to send forth or 
forward : npo (pro) = forward, and nepitu 
(pempo) ~ to send.] 

Literature: A poetical address to one about 
to start on a journey. 

* pro-pend', v.t. [Lat. propendeo ~ to hang 
forward : pro = forward, and pendeo = to 
bang.) [Propense.] To incline to anything ; 
to have a propensity to anything. 

"My sprightly hrethren, I profmd to you, 

In resolution to keep Helen itUl." 

bhakesp. : Troilus <t Crruida, U. a 

* pro-pen'-den-gjf (1), *• (Eng. propenden(t); 

-cy.] A leaning or disposition towards any- 
thing ; a propensity. 

* pro pen'-den-gtf (2), s. (Lat pro = for- 
ward, and pc ndo= to weigh.) Careful de- 
liberation or consideration. 

"That Attention, ADd propendency of acUooa“— 
Bale : Orig. of Mankind. 

pro-pend'-gnt, a. [Lat. propendens, pr. par. 
of propendeo = to propend (q.v.).] 

1. Ord . Lang. : Inclining forward or toward 
anything. 

2. Bot. : Hanging forward and downward, 
pro -peno, s. (PaopvLr.NR.) 

propeno alcohol, a. 

Chcm. : C 3 1I W 0 2 = (C3lIay'(On) 0 . A di- 

ntnmicalcnhol formed by tho nctinu of nascent 
hydrogen on glycerin. It is colourless, iu- 
odorons, solnblc in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and boils at I8S*-189\ 

* pr<S-p6nso', n, [Lat. propensvs, pa. par. of 
nropnuieo = t<i propend (q.v.).] Leaning or 
Inclining morally; inclined or disposed, 
whether to goes] or 111 ; having an inclination 
or propensity ; pixmo. (Copper: Task, v. 535.) 

* pr<S p6nso -l^, ndi». [Eng. propeasr ; -ty.] 
In n projieiise iimmier ; with natural tendency 
or inclination. 

" Is them no dllTereucfl betwixt on* frropenisly going 
out of 1 ho riwul. A ml a h»|ilr»* wAml««rrr, stniyTuf hy 
delusion f "—.St erne: Berrnotss. So. xvliL 

■ pr6 p6nso'-n6»8, *. [Eng. /»m/vnae ; -»!«.«.) 
Dm quality or state of In-lug pnqM.<nso; pro- 
pensity; natural tendency; proiinicss. 

"There !• a t'ropensmets to ditoAM 111 Ui« body **— 
Amur Hrvntions, i>. 67X 

pr6 l>6n ston, s. [Fr., from Lat, projiru- 
aionnn, neons, of ;*no/wn*lo, from yropensu* = 
projmiiHo (q.v.); .Sp. jirojiensfon ; ltal. pro- 
penrlone .) 


boil, boy ; poUt, Jo^l; cat, yoll, chorus, ghln, bongh; go, gem; thin, (his; sin, ag; expeot, Xenophon, o^lst. Lrig. 
-Q ian , tion = sh^n. -tion, -sloa — shun; ^ on * -fion — zhuu. -cions, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dio, ic. =x bgl, dgL 
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propensity— prophet 


1. The state or condition of tending to move 
In any direction. 

Bodies that of themselves have no propensions to 
any determinate place."— Digby : On Bodies. 

2. Propensity, proneuess ; natural tendency 
or inclination. 

•• We could not do without our atock of passions and 
propension* of all aorta." — if <itthcv> Arnold; Last 
Essays, p. 99. 

pro-pen' si-ty> s. [Lat. propensus — pro- 
pense (q.v.).] Bent of mind ; natural ten- 
dency or inclination ; disposition towards 
anything good or evil, but especially towards 
evil ; proclivity, bias, proneness. 

“Once the propensity gets hold of a man, his pen 
never keeps still."— Theodore Book: Gilbert Gurney. 
voL ch. iv. 


>ro pen sive, a. [Eng. propens(e); -it*.] 
[ncliaed, favourable. 


“His propemive minde towardes them."— Nash*: 
Lenten Stuffe. 


pro pen yl, s. [Eng. propen(e ); -yl (q.v.).] 
[Glyceryl.] 

propenyl-alcohol, s. [Glycehin.] 

propenyl-bromide, s. 

Chem. : C 3 H 5 Br = CH 3 *CH*CHBr. A com- 
pound formed by the action of bromine on 
allyl iodide, C 3 H 5 I. It is isomeric with brom- 
propylene, and boils at 4S°. 

propcnyl-trichloride, s. 

Chem.: C 3 H 5 C1 3 = CH 3 *CHC1 CIICU 
Formed, together with glyceryl trichloride, by 
beating to 170° a mixture of iodine chloride 
and propylene dichloride. It is a colourless 
oil, distilling between 13S° and 140*. 


prop er, *pro pre, *pro pire, a. k adv. 
[Fr. propre , from Lat. proprius = one’s own, 
proper ; prob. allied to prope = near ; Port. 
k ltal. proprio .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* I. One’s own ; belonging to one’s self. 
(Joined to any of the possessives.) 

" Our propers on." Shake sp. ; Othello, L a 

2. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not 
common ; belonging naturally or essentially 
to one particular individual or state. 

" Faults proper to himself." 

Shakesp . Measure for Measure, v. 

3. Natural, original. (Milton: P. L., iii. 634.) 

4. Correct, just, suitable, appropriate, ac- 
cording to usage. 

" 1 writ uot always in the proper terms of navigation, 
land service, Ac."— Dry den : Virgil; ^Eneid. (Dedic.) 

5. Fit, suitable, becoming. 


" *Tis proper 1 obey h Lm." Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 


* 6. Respectable, honest, decent. 

“A proper maid in Florence." 

Shakesp. : All's Well th<d Ends ITeK, iv. S. 


7. Well-made, good-looking, handsome, of 
good appearance. (Hebrews xi. 23.) 

8. Properly or rightly so called ; real, 
actual ; as, the garden proper. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : Enclosing only a single floret, 
flower, Ac. 


2. Gram. : Applied to a noun when it is the 
name of any particular person or thing, as 
John, Shakespeare, London, Dublin, &c. ; 
the opposite to common. 

3. Her. : Represented in its natural colour. 
(Said of charges.) 


B. As adv. : Properly, greatly, very, ex- 
ceedingly : as, proper good. (Vulgar.) 

*%In proper: Individually, privately, as 
one’s own. 


proper-chant, a. 

Music: An old name for the key of r major, 
which had its Mi in b : that is, which had b 
for its leading note. 

proper-feud, s. 

Law : An original and genuine fend held by 
pure military service. 

proper- jurisdiction, s. 

Scots Law: Jurisdiction in virtue of office. 

proper-motion, s. 

Asfron. : Actual as opposed to apparent 
motion. Used of the fixed stars. [Star.] 

• prop'-or-ate, v.t. <fc t. [Lat. propcratus, 
pa. par. of propero = to hasten.] To hasten, 
to burry. 

" Awhile to keep off death which proper ate* " 

Ticars: Translation of Virgil. 


* prop-er-a'-tion, s. [Lat. properatio, from 
proper atus, pa. par. of propero = to hasten.] 
The act or state of hastening ; haste. 

" There is great preparation of this banquet, propera- 
tion to eat It.'*— Adam* ; Works. L 216. 

pro-per'-l-spome, S. [Gr. npovept<rrru)pievcv 
(properispomcnon), from irpoirepuriraw (pro- 
pcrispao)-=. to circumflex the penult: irpo 
(pro) — be foie ; irepi (peri) = around, and 
cnrduj (spao) = to draw.] 

Greek Pros. : A word having a circumflex 
acceuton the penult. 

prop-er-ly, * pro-pre-liehe, *pro- 
pre-ly, adv. [Eog. proper ; -ly.) 

1. In a proper manner ; fitly, suitably, be- 
comiogly : as, To be properly dressed. 

2. Tn a strict or proper sense; strictly. 

"The body properly hath neither.*’ 

Milton: r. L., x. 791. 

3. Entirely, quite, very much. 

"Properly confounded.**— Pepys: Diary, June 24. 1664. 

prop' er-ness, * pro-per-nes, s. [Eng. 
proper; -n^.ss.] 

I. The quality or state of being proper; 
propriety. 

* 2. Good looks, good appearance, hand- 
someoess. 

“The properties of the childe.' — Udal : Act* vit 

prop-er-tied, a. [Eng, property; - ed .] 
Possessed of property. 

“An Institution devoted to the propertied and 
satisfied classes generally. "—Matthew Arnold: Last 
Essay i, p. 163. 

prop'-er-ty, * pro-pre-tee. * prop ir- 

te, s. [O. Fr. proprete = fitness, property, 
from Lat. proprietatem, accus. of proprietor = 
a property, ownership, from proprius= one’s 
own, proper ; Fr. propriete ; ltal. proprietd. 
Property and propriety are doublets.] 

1. A peculiar quality of anything; that 
which is inherent io or naturally essential to 
anything ; a quality, a characteristic, an attri- 
bute. 

" The moral properties and scope of things." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. i. 

2. Character, disposition, nature. 

** It Is the ahject property of most.** 

Cosoper : Task, r. 246. 

* 3. Propriety. 

” Otir poets excel in grandlty and gravity, smooth- 
ness and property, in quickness and briefness.”— 
Camden : flcmniut. 

4. The exclusive right of possessing, enjoy- 
ing, and disposing of anything ; ownership. 
It may be a right unlimited in point of dura- 
tion, and unrestricted in point of disposition, 
or a right limited in duration, as a life interest. 

“The third absolute right. Inherent In every English- 
man, is that of property : which consists in the free 
use, enjoyment, and disposal of all his acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only hy the 
laws of the land, which are extremely watchful in 
ascertaining and protecting this right. '—Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. L, ch. i. 

5. That which is held by such a right ; that 
which is owned ; that to which a person has 
the legal title, whether it is in his possession 
or not. Property in English Law is divided 
into real and personal, and in Scots Law into 
heritable and movable. (See these words.) 

“ A franchise, an office, a right of common, a peer- 
age, or other property of the like unsubstantial kind.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., hk. ii., ch. 2. 

* 6. Participation. 

** Here I disclaimed all my paternal care. 
Propinquity and property of blood.** 

Shakesp. : Lear, I. L 

7. A thing wanted for and applied to a 
particular purpose; an implement; specif., 
any article necessary for the mounting and 
production of a play on the stage, or for a 
similar performance ; a stage requisite. 

“ The supernumeraries and properties, so to speak, 
of a theatrical pageant.*'— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4. 1885. 
Property of matter : [Matter]. 
property-man, s. 

Theat. : The man in charge of the properties. 
[Property, s., 7.] 

" The thunders are supplied hy the property-man."— 
Emerson : English Traits, ch. xiii. 

t property-quaiifleatlon, s. A quali- 
fication for tilling certain offices, founded on 
one's possessing property of certain aggregate 
or annual value. 

property-room, s. 

Theat. : The room in a theatre in which the 
properties are kept. 

property- tax* s. A direct tax levied on 
property. [Income-tax, IL] 


* prop’-er-ty, v.t . [Property, s.] 

1. To make property of ; to seize and hold 
as one’a own ; to appropriate. 

*' They have here propertied me." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, Iv. 2. 

2. To endow with properties or qualities. 

“His voice «u propertied 
As all the tuned spheres.* 

Shakesp . ; Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 

* pro-phane' t a. & v. [Profane.] 

proph’-a sis, s. [Gr., from irpotfxuVw (pro* 
phaino) = to show before : irpo (pro) = before, 
and 4>aipu> (phaino) = to show.] 

Med. : The same as Prognosis (q.v.). 

proph'-e^y, * proph-e eie, * proph-e- 
sie, * proph-e-sy, s. [O. Fr. prophecie , 
prophetic , from Lat. prophetia, from Gr. irpo<J>q« 
Teia (propheteia) — & prediction, from irno^ij-njs 
(prophetes) — a prophet (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
pro/ecia; ltal. profezia.] 

* I. The act of prophesying, foretelling, or 
predicting; prediction. 

2. That which is prophesied, foretold, or 
predicted ; a prediction ; a declaration of 
something to come ; specif., a prediction in- 
spired by God. [Prophet, ^ 1.] 

" A prophecie sals he sail dl»." 

Bobert de Brunne, p. 282. 

Tf Some consider every Scripture prophecy 
as having hut a single sense and a single ful- 
filment ; some, a double sense, the first refer- 
ring to a near event, the second to a remote 
one, specially the mission or death of Christ. 
Extreme rationalists, on the contrary, deny 
that predictions exist. The fulfilment of pro- 
phecy is deemed one of the leading branches 
of Christian evidence. 

* 3. A book of prophecies ; a history. 

“ The rest of the acts of Solomon ... are they not 
written in the prophecy of Ahijab the Shilonlte?"— 
2 Chron. ix. 29. 

* 4. The public interpretation of Holy 
Scripture ; exhortation and instruction. 

” Prophecy comprehends these three things: predic- 
tion ; singiug, by the dictate of the Spirit ; and under- 
standing and explaining the mysterious, hidden sense 
of scripture. "—Locke : Paraphrase of 1 Cor. xii. (Note.) 

* prophecy monger, s. An inventor 
of prophecies. (Fuller.) 

proph-e -si -er, s. [Eng. prophesy ; - er .] 
One who prophesies or predicts events ; a 
prophet. 

“ He hath deceived me like a double-meaning prophe- 
sier." —Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, iv. 8 

proph -e -sy, * proph-e-ey, * proph-e- 
eie, t\f. & i. [Prophecy, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To predict, to foretell, to prognosticate. 

“To prophety against this bouse all the words that 
ye have heard. *— Jeremiah xxvi. 12. 

* 2. To foreshow. 

’* Rethought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness." Shakesp. : Lear, ▼. a 

3. To give signs of beforehand ; to herald. 

** The blue bird prophesying spring.” 

Longfellow : It i* not always May. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. To utter prophecies or predictions; to 
foretell future events. 

“ Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of you.' — 
Matt. xv. 7. 

* 2. To interpret or explain Holy Scripture ; 
to preach ; tn exhort in religious matters. 

'* [The exercise] called prophesying was this: that the 
ministers within a precinct did meet upon a week-day 
in some principal town, where there was some ancient 
grave minister that was president, and an auditory 
admitted of gentlemen, or other persona of leisure. 
Then every minister auccessiv elv, beginning with the 
youngest, did haudle one and the same part of Scrip- 
ture.'— Bacon : Pacification of the Church. 

^ The English Presbyterians commenced 
meetings for prophesying (prayer and the ex- 
position of Scripture) at Northampton about 
1570. They were forbidden by Queen Eliza- 
beth iu 1577. 

proph -et, * proph ete, s. [Fr. prophite , 
from Lat. propheta , from Gr. irpo^ij-nj? (pro- 
phetes) = one who declares things, an ex- 
pounder, a prophet ; irpo (pro) = before, pub- 
licly, and 4>T}ni (phcmi) = to say, to speak; 
Sp., Port. & ltal. prof eta.] 

1. One who prophesies ; one whn foretells 
future events ; a foreteller, a predicter: specif., 
one who, under divine inspiration and in- 
struction, announced future events, as Moses, 
David, Isaiah, &c. 

“Hcncc, In a Roman mouth, the graceful name 
Of prophet and of poet was the same.* 

Cowper : Table Talk, 501 


&te, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet* here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w<?lf, wor2^ who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, » f ce = e; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• 2. An interpreter, i spokesman. 

" I have made tbre a trod to Pharaoh : and Aaron 
tby brother shall lie thy prophet."— Kxodut vil. 1. 

•I 1. Tht Prophets: 

( 1 ) Men divinely inspired, and who often 
littered predictions of future events. Three 
words are applied to the Old Testament 
prophets; the most common is N'13 (ruiiAi), 
from the verb N25 (nobha) = primarily, 
to bubble fort^ to send forth copious 
floods of speech, hence in Niphal = to 
speak under a divine impulse, to prophesy 
(1 Sam. ix. $ ; 1 Kings xx. 13) ; the second S 1 ?n 
(rock) = a seer, from nsn ( raah ) = to see 
(1 Sam. ix. 0), and the third Hin ( chhozeh ) = 
a seer, from rnn ( chhazak ) = to see, to look 
(1 Chron. xxi. 9; xxv. 6 , Ac.). It is connected 
with pin ( chhazon ) = a vision. The second 
term was the oldest (1 Sam. ix. 9). Both it 
and chhozeh suggest that the subjects of the 
prophecies passed hefore the eyes of the seer 
in panoramic vision (cf. Isaiah i. 1 ; Ezel;. i. 4 ; 
Rev. i. 12), he simply recording what he saw. 
In many cases, however, words were commu- 
nicated (Jer. i. 4, 9, 11 , 12). The first word 
nabhi , suggested that when iospired communi- 
cations had to be made, the prophet, like a 
frenzied person raving, uttered words in a 
copious flood, flowing forth with some cou- 
aitlerable impulse. Abraham is called a pro- 
phet (Gen. xx. 7) ; it is implied that Moses 
was one (Deut. xviii. 15 ; Acts vii. 37), but 
the more typical prophets began with Samuel 
(Acts xiii. 20), who was a civil ruler as well. 
Yet the full development of the prophetic 
order was not till the separation betweeu the 
two kingdoms. In Judah the general faith- 
fulness to Jehovah left them less scope. In 
the kingdom of Israel, on the other hand, 
where the worship, even when nominally that 
of Jehovah, was idolatrous, aud where that of 
Baal often prevailed, the prophets were very 
prominent and influential, denouncing apos- 
tasy and moral depravity. The first, like 
Elijah, Elisha, Ate. have left no writings ; the 
later prophets have. ((2). ] The last of the 
Old Testament prophets passed away with 
Malaehi, and senbea took their place. In the 
early church there were prophets (Itom. xii. 
6 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Ephes. iv. 11 , Ac.). Their 
chief function seems to have been preaching 
in the church (1 Cor.- xiv. 2-5). 

(2) The prophetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment, or the Old Testament except the books 
of Moses (Matt. xxii. 40 ; Luke xxiv. 27). 

2. School o/ the Prophets: An association 
of the prophets in which the elder lovingly 
trained the younger, who were called their 
aons (1 Kings xx. 35). First Elijah, and then 
Elisha, presided over auch a society. 


* proph'-bt, v.i. (PnopnET, *.] To proplieay. 


*• Prophet lug Helena*." 
htanyhurtl . Virgil ; 


.Eneld HI. 727. 


proph’-et-bss, * prof ot-esse, * proph 
Ot lSSO, s. (Fr. prophettsse, from Lat. pro- 
phet ivn ; Port, profetism ; ltal. pro/etessa.] A 
female prophet ; a woman who foretells future 
events. 

"Say. poor Margaret wm ft prophet*'**." 

Shake *p. : Uichird III., L S. 

pr 5 -phct'-ic, pro-phet'-io al, •pro- 
phet' - ick, • pro phot iquo, * pro- 
phet'- 1 C- all, a. [Fr. prophet ujue, from Lat. 
j/rop/i«ficu.i,*from Gr. npofariKos (prophet U:os), 
from jrpodojTTis (prophetes) = a prophet (q. v.) ; 
8 p. Ai ltal. pro/ctico. J 

1. Of, or pertainiug to, a prophet or pro- 
phecy ; containing or having tin' nuttire of a 
prophecy. ( Milton : P. It., iii., 184.) 

2. Predictive, presaging, presageful. 

•'Lcwl in* ten tlmunaiul eye*. 

And I will 11H tl»*m with jn-ophetlc team." 

Hfutketp. : Troiliu A Crcetida, It. 2. 


prophetic types, *. pi. 

lliol. : (See extract). 

** There nro entire tainlUc*. among the reprcBciitA- 
tivc* of older jx'rbxK of nearly every cIo*h of animal*, 
whlrh. In Ui*»late of their perfect di'velii|*menl. ex- 
emplify «uch prophetic relation*, and nlTbnl. within 
the II mite of the animal kingdom at lonmt, tlio n> out 
nuexpocted evidence that the elan of the whole crea- 
tion had been maturely owniilcred long Ittfore It wa* 
exocuted. Such type* l havo for mime time pa»l 1*rn 
In the habit of calling prophetic-typ c*."— Agault : 
Clarification , p. I7«. 


“ prb phct-1 cAl i ty, a (Eng. prophetical ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of bring prophetic ; 
prophetical ness. 


prophet Ic al ly, odo. (Log. prophetical ; 

dy.J 

1 , In a prophetic manner; io maimer of a 
prophecy ; by way of prediction. 

•■Til* eifrunted » boro prophetically nhowno 
By holy John." 

Stirling; Dometday; Second Hour*. 

2. With knowledge of futurity. 

"How oft I gaz'd, prophet icall y *ad." 

young : Might Thought *, vL 17. 

* pro-phct'-io-al-ness, s. [Eng. prophetical ; 
-HCis.l The quality or state of beiug prophetic. 

pr 6 ph'-ot-l§m, s. lEng. prophet; -ism.) 

* 1 . Ord. Lang. : Tho act or art of a prophet ; 
prophecy. 

"This Canaan I te prophetiem then was a kind of 
divlnatioll.‘ - -“-A’oi»«r<Jon Smith: Old Test. f»i the JcwUh 
Church, lecL xl. 

f 2. Philos.: In the teaching of Algazzali.an 
Arabian philosopher of the latter half of the 
eleventh century, the fourth stage (Sensation, 
Understanding, and Reason being the first 
three) in intellectual development, when 
another eye is opened by which man perceives 
things hidden from others— perceives things 
that escape the perceptions of reason, as the 
objects of reason escape the understanding, 
and as the objects of the understanding escape 
the sensitive faculty. (G. 11. Lewes: Hist. 
Philos, (ed. 1880), ii. 56.) 

* proph'-Ct-ize, v.i. [Fr. prophetiser , from 
Lat. prophetizo , from Gr. n-po^tjTiCjW ( pro - 
phitizo), from rrpo<J»)Tri 9 (jrrophetes) = a prophet 
(q.v.); Sp. &, Port, profet izar ; ltal. profetiz- 
rore.j To prophesy, to presage, to give pre- 
diction. 

’• Nature doll* warning send 
by prophet izlng dreams." Daniel: Civil If'ar. lil. 

* pro phor'-ic, a. (Gr. Trpo</>opiK09 ( projihor - 
ikos), from npofopd ( prophora ) = a bringing 
forward ; rroo^epcj (prophero) — to bring for- 
ward : wpo (pro) = before, and <f>( p<o ( phero ) = 
to bring.] Enuuciative. 

pro phy-lac'-tic, •pro phy l^ic' tick,a. 

a. [Fr. prophylacti^ue, trom Gr. jrpo^vAas- 
TK 09 (prophulaktikos), from npo^vKatrato (pro- 
phulasso) = to guard ; irpo (pro) = before, in 
front, and ^>i>Ad< 7 <raj (j>hula$so) = to guard.] 

A. As oulj. : Defending or protecting against 
disease ; preventive. 

"For sanitary aud prophylactic reason*.*’ — Daily 
Newt, Feb. 1, 18B<5. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or preparation 
which defeuda or protects against disease ; a 
preventive. 

•* Such h prophylactic may bo found in tho muriatic 
*cld.“ — F ord yce : On Muriatic Acid, p. 6. 

* pro-phy-ldc -tic -al,o. [Eng.propfti/Zacfic; 
-al.) The same as Phoi-hvlactic (q.v.). 

* pro-phy-L&X'-is, S. [Gr., from npo<f>v\da<roi 
(proph ulosso).] [Prophylactic.] 

Med. : Preventive medicine. (IIyoiene.] 

proph -y 8 cs, s. pi. (Or. Trpo«#»ii<ri 9 (prophuais) 
= a germ, S bud.] 

JJof. (Pi.) : The abortive pistillidia of the 
Mnscnles. 

•pro pico, ‘pro-plse, a. (O. Fr., from Lat. 
propifius.] Propitious, favourable. 

•• Wind and wctlicr were to theim ) roplcc ami coti- 
uculoiit.''— //off Henry >7. {an. 31 J. 

* pro pl-ci-ato, v.t. [Propitiate.] 

* pro-pi-na'-tion, s. [Lat. propinatio, from 
propinutus, pa. par. of propino.) [Pliopinr, v.] 
The act of drinking first aud then offering tiie 
cup to another. 

**Thi» prnjdnation wo* carried about toward* tho 
right band. '— Potter: Anthj. of ti recce, bk. Iv., oh. xx. 

•pro-pino’, v.t, (I>at. propino; Gr. yrpoTnVw 

K )ino)^to drink before or to one: npo 
= before, and rru-w (;>ino)= to drink.] 

1 . To pledge in drinking ; to drink. 

•‘ Health, pcaco ami Joy />ro;*(n'tf." 

Smart : The Hop Garden. 

2. To offer In kindness, as when wo drink to 
©neniid present the eupto him to drink after us. 
*' [ItlpropfnM to n* the m»blr*t . . . iib*a*iirr* of the 
world .* — Jeremy Taylor : ChrUtian JMijlnn. 

3. To expose. 

••UnlcM «i> would pmjdne both onraclvc*. and our 
caUM% unto oj»cn and Ju«t dorUlon.*’— Fotherby : Atheo- 
mattla, p. II. 

• pro pino* (1), [Propink, v.] Drink money; 
ft present, a gift. 

pro pino' (2), s. [Eng. proj<torir); -inc.] 
[Ally link.) 


* pro-pin'- quate, v.i. [\At.j>ropitvptalus,iKi. 
par. of propinquo, from propirujuus = near. 1 
[Propinquity.] To approach ; to come, or b# 
near. 

* pro pinquo, o. [Lat. propinqRiw.] [Phopin 
quity,] Near, close. 

•• A* ll 1* projiln^u* or near. It cou»l»teth of extuuv 
tlona* — .Swan . .S/wcufum Mundi, p. 81- 

•pro pm^qui ty.pro pin qui too, pro- 
pin qili tlo, s. i l^it. prypm//aiftts, from pro- 
pinquus — near (a.), from prope = nenr (adv.).] 

1. Nearness of place or position ; proxim- 
ity, neighbourhood. 

** la reaped of dUtance and propinquity,"— flay : Of 
the Creatton, pt. II. 

2. Nearness in time. 

3. Nearness in blood or kindred ; closeness 
of kindred. (Shakesp. : Lear , i. 1 .) 

pro pi 6 n -a-midc,s. [Eng. propion(e), and 
amide.] 

Chan. : C 3 II 7 NO = Cs \\f } N. Metaceta- 

mide. Produced by the action ofammonia on 
ethyl-propionate, it crystallizes in cidourlesa 
prisms, melts at 75*-76“, aud boils above 210*. 
By heating with potassium it is decomposed, 
yielding potassic cyanide, hydrogen, aud 
carburctted hydrogen. 

pro pi on ate, a. [Eng. prqpio?du;) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of propionic acid. 

pro - pi one, s. [Eng. propi(ne); sutf. -one.) 
Chan . : C 5 1 1 10 O = J } | . M ctacetone. 

Ethyl- propionyl. The ketone of propionio 
acid, obtained by distilling sugar, starch, or 
gum with excess of lime. It is it colourless 
mobile liquid, lighter tlinn water, boils at 101 % 
and is soluble iu alcohol and ether. 

pro pi dn'-ic, a. IGr. tt/wto? (;>ro/os)= first, 
and nlov (pion) — fat. Named by Dumas be- 
cause its salts have a fatty feel.J Contained 
in or derived from propionu. 

propionic acid, s. 

Chem. : C s Il fi Oo = C 3 II 5 O IIO. Metaretonic 
acid. Ethyl-formic acid. Discovered by 
Gottlieb, in ,1844, among the products of the 
action of potash on sugar. It is found in 
amber-oil, cocoa-nut milk, and some wines, 
and is produced by the action of carbonic 
anhydride on sodium ethyl. It is a liquid 
resembling acetic acid, sp. gr. '991 at 25', 
boils at 140‘5*, mixes witli water in all pro- 
portions, but separates os an oily layer on 
saturating the solution with calcium chloride. 
Its salts arc crystalline and soluble in water. 
The barium salt, Un(OC 3 i 150 ) 2 , crystallizes iu 
rhombic prisms. Cupric propionate Cu’'(G* 
C 3 I IftDXj. obtained by adding the acid to enprio 
carbonate, forms regular green octahedrons. 

proplonic-aldchydo, s. 

Chem. : C 3 II G 0 = CH 3 'CIl 2 -CllO. Midnce- 
t ic aldehyde. ITopykildidc. Propylidono 
oxide. Prepared by the dry distillation of a 
mixture of calcic propionate and formate. It 
is a mobile liquid of suffocating odour ; sp. gr. 
■8074 at 21*, bolls at 49*, anil requires live 
volumes of water for solution. 

pro pi 6 ni -trilc, *. (Eng. ;>ropii<ne), and 
nifri/e.] 

Chem. : C 3 II 3 N = Cdl 3 CN. Ethyl cyanide. 
Mctacctonitrile. A colourless liquid of agree- 
able odour, obtained by distilling a mixture 
of etliylic iodide and potassic cyanide. It 
does nut inlx with water, boils at 98 ', nml has 
a sp. gr. of *787. 

pro pi bn yl, s. [Eng. propion(e) ; -yi.) 

[I’UOlT.NYL. ] 

• pro pi -the ©us, s. [Prcf. pro-, and TaL 
jtithents (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of the old family Lemuridic, 
founded by Bennett, iu 1 KT 2 , now merged in 
Indria. It embraced those forms of Indris 
which possess ft tail. 

• pro pit I a bio (t as sh), a. [Lnt. pro- 
pitiahilis,fruui pnqntio to propitiate (q.v.).] 

1 . Oapablw of being propllhitcd ; that may 
or can bo rendered propitious or favourable. 

" llfl vro* rlllirr Irrllalijp or projdtiabte by lha omit. 
tn>K «r |*pr!>'rmn»ic nf »ny mc*» or iu*1giil0cwnl *rr- 
vlo»>. "— More. (Hru. I'n-f., 1*. x ) 

2. Capable of propitiating; propitiatory. 

” rronittaN*. tu* aril tor t tie •imiraof tbe quick* M 
ot tboilrail."— Martyr*, |i. l.STi. 


boil, pb^lt, Jb^l; cat, 9 c 11, chorus, ^hln, benph; go, Itom; thin, this; sin, a^ ; oxpoot, Xcnophoii, exist- ph L 
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* pro-pit-i-ate (first t as sh), a. [Lat. 
prapitiatus, pa. par. of propitio = to propitiate, 
from propitius = propitious (q.v.).J Propiti- 
ated, favourable. 

•• With aucb aacriflceu God Is made fauorable, or God 
la propitiate, if we sba.ll make new EuglLsbe.*'— Bp. 
Gardner : Explication, fol. 150. 

pro-pit-i-ato (first t as sh), v.t. Si i. [Propi- 
tiate, a.] [O. Pr. propitier; Sp. propiciar.] 

A. Trans. : To nuke propitious ; to appease 
aod render favourable ; to conciliate. 

" What hope, Aurora, to propitiate theef ’’ 

l rat haw: Delights of the ihues. 

B. Jntrans. : To make propitiation. 

" Of human victims, offered up to appease 
Or to propitiate." Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ir. 

pro-pit i a -tion (first t as sh), s. [Fr., 

from Lat. propitiationem, accua. of propitiatio , 
from propitiatus , pa. par. of propitio — to 
propitiate (q.v.); Sp. propitiation ; Ital. pro- 
piziazione.] 

1. Ord. Long. : The act of propitiating, 
appeasiog, or making propitious. 

2. Script.: Christ, viewed as the atooing 
sacrifice for sin. (1 John ii. 2.) 

3. Theol. ; [Atonement]. 

pro pit -l-a-tor (first t as sh), s. [Lat., from 
propitiatus, pa. par. of propitio = to propitiate 
(q.v.); Ital. propiziatore.] One who propiti- 
ates or appeases. 

pro-pit-i-a-tor -i-ly (first t as sh), adv. 
[Eug. propitiatory ; -ly.] By way of propitia- 
tion. 

pro-pit' i-a-tdr-y (first t as sh), * pro- 
pic-i~a-tor-ie, * pro pic-i-a tor-y, s. 

& a. [Lat. propitiotorium (Ileb. ix. 5) ; Fr. 
propit iutoire ; ItaL projtiziatorlo — propitia- 
tory (a.).] 

* A. As substantive: 

Jewish Antiq. : The mercy-seat (q.v.). 

" Declared Christ* to be unto all people the very 
propitiatorT/."— Cdal : Romatnes, iiL 
B. As adj. : Having the power of propitiat- 
ing ; tending or designed to propitiate. 

" A sacrifice propiciatovy for al the syuues of the 
worlds. "—5/3. Gardner: Explication, fol. S3. 

pro-pi'-tious, a. [Lat, propitius, & word used 
in augury, from pro — forwards, and peto = to 
fly, to seek. Explained in Gloss, to P. Hol- 
land’s Pliny (1601), as if of recent introduction.] 
]. Favourable ; favourably disposed towards 
a person ; disposed to be kind orgraeious ; kind, 
forgiving, merciful. ( Milton ; P. L., xii. 612.) 

2. Affording or accompanied with favour- 
able conditions or circumstances : as, a pro- 
pitious season. 

prd-pi'-tious-ly,adr. [Eng. propitious; -ly.) 
In a propitious manner ; favourably, kindly. 

" Yet oh l that fate, propitiously inclin’d, 

Had rais’d my birth, or had debas’d my mind.' 

Dry den : A bsalom <t AchitophcL 

pro -pi'-tious -ness, s. (Eng. propitious; 
-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being propitious ; 
kindness. 

2. Favourableness; favourable nature or 
conditions. 

Tbe propitioutnrss of climate."— Temple: Ancient 
and Modem Learning. 

* pro'-pla^m, 5. [Gr. np6n\ao-pa (proplasmn) : 
npo {pro) — before, and irXaapa (pJas?>ia).J 
[Plasm.] A mould, a matrix. 

" Serving as proplasms or moulds to the matter." — 
Woodward .* yatural History. 

* pro-plas'-tic, a. [Prqplabm.] Forming a 
mould or cast. 

pro-pl&S'-tics, s. [Proplasm.] The art of 

making moulds for casting. 

* prop'-lcss, * prop-lesse, a. [Eng. prop ; 
-less.] Without support or props ; unsup- 
ported. ( Sylvester : Little Bartas , 287.) 

prop'-o-dite, s. [Propodtum.] 

Comp. Anot. : The penultimate joint of a 
maxillipede. {Huxley.) 

pro-po'-di-um, s. (Pref. pro-, and Gr. n-ou? 
C pous ), genit. jto6q? ( po<los ) = a foot.) 

Comp. Anat. : The anterior portion of the 
foot of a mollusc. 

prop'-o-lis, 5. [Gr. nponoXis (propolis) : pref. 
pro-, and jtoAi* (polis) = a city.) 

Entom. : A speciea of glutinous resin, of 
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aromatic odour, reddish-brown colour, be- 
coming darker and firmer. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and fixed and volatile oils, im- 
parting to the solvent a beautiful red colour. 
Huber fouod the varnish exuding from the 
buds of the wild poplar to be chemically 
identical with propolis. With this substance 
bees line the inside and all projecting portions 
of their hives, and cover all foreign substances 
too heavy for removal. If a snail should find 
its way into a lnve, it is stung to death, and 
then neatly covered with propolis. 

pro-pone’, * pro poune, v.t. [Lat. propono 
to set forth; pro = forward, and pono = to 
set.] [Propound.] 

* 1 . Ord. Lang. ; To put forward ; to pro- 
pose, to propound. 

“ Your hiyhtits had by your oratours proponed cer- 
tain offrea ."— State Papers ; Wolsey to Henry VJIl. (1527). 

2. Scots Law : To state ; to bring forward. 

Pleas proponed and repelled ; 

Scots Law : Pleas stated in a court and re- 
pelled previous to decree beiog given. 

# pro pon'-ent,o. & s. [Lat. proponens, pr. 
par. of propono = to propone (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Putting forward or making 
proposals ; proposing. 

B. As subst. : One who makes a proposal or 
lays down a position. 

“The cnrdiual proponent of the Holy Roman 
Church."— Harrow: Pope's Supremacy. (LntrixL) 

pro por -tion, * pro por-ci on, s. [Fr. 

proportion , from Lat. p report ioncm, aecus. of 
proportio ~ proportion, from pro = before, and 
portio — & portion (q.v.); Sp. proportion; 
Ital. proporzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The comparative relation of one thing to 
another as regards si 2 e, quantity, extent, 
degree, &c. ; ratio. 

*’ Gold incorporates with copper In any proportion ." 
—Bacon: U’orAi. l. 413. 

2. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; 
equal or corresponding degree. 

“ Proportion le the measure of relative quantity.’’ — 
Burke : Sublime & Beautiful, pL iii., J 2. 

3. The relation of one part to another, or to 
the whole with respect to magnitude ; the 
relative size and arraogement of parts. 

“ Formed in the best proportions of ber eex. Rowena 
was tall in stature."— Scoff : Ivanhoe, ch. iv. 

4. Symmetrical arrangement; symmetry; 
the symmetrical adaptation or adjustment of 
parts* in a whole. 

*' Her arrnes long In luat propordon cait." 
Vncrrtaine A uclors : Description Praise of his Loue. 

*5. That which falls to one’s lot when a 
whole is divided according to a rule or 
principle ; just share, lot, or portion. 

" Let the women ... do the tame things In their 
proportions uid capacities."— Jeremy Taylor. 

IL Ttchnically : 

1. Arch., Art, <£c. : That due observance of 
the balance of all parts, in a statue or picture, 
which constitutes excellence. 

2. Arith. : A rule by which from three given 
quautities a fourth may be found bearing the 
same ratio to the third as the second bears to 
the first. Also called the Rule of Three. 

3. Math. : The relation which one quantity 

bears to another of the same kind, with 
respect to magnitude or numerical value. 
This relation may be expressed in two ways : 
(11 by the difference of the quantities, and 

(2) by their quotieut. When the relation is 
expressed by their difference, it is called an 
Arithmetical Proportion ; when by their 
quotieut, Geometrical Proportion, or simply 
Proportion. Four quantities are in proportion 
when the ratio of the first to the second is 
equal to the ratio of the third to the fourth ; 
this relation is expressed algebraically thus, 
a :b : :c:d. This expression is called a pro- 
portion ; it is read, a is to b as c is to d, and 
is equivalent to the expression £ = Hence, 

a proportion may be defined to l>e the alge- 
braic expiession of equality of ratios. 

H (1) Compound proportion: The equality 
of the ratio of two quantities to another ratio, 
the antecedent and consequent of which are 
respectively the products of the antecedents 
and consequents of two or more ratios. 

(2) Continued proportion: [Continued, f (4)]. 

(3) Harmonical (or musical) proportion: 
(Harmonical-phoportion). 

(4) Reciprocal proportion : A proportion in 


which the first term is to the aecoud a? the 
fourth to the third, 4 : 2 : :3 ; o. 

(5) Rhythmical proportion : 

Music: The proportion in relatioa to time 
or measure betweeo different notes represent- 
ing durations ; thus, the semibreve is to the 
minim as 2 : 1, the semibreve to the crotchet 
as 4; 1. 

(6) Simple proportion: The relation of 
equality subsisting between two ratios. 

pro-por'-tion, v.t. [Fr. proportionner.] [Pro- 
portion, s .] 

1. To adjust in a suitable proportion ; to 
adjnst harmoniously to something else as re- 
gards dimensions or extent. 

“If Fate 

Proportion to these themes my lengthen'd date." 

Cowper : Death of Damon. (Trans.) 

2. To divide proportionately ; to apportion, 

" 1 h proportioned my loss among my friends."— 
Daily Telegraph , August 25. 1885. 

*3. To form in due proportions or with 
symmetry ; to give a symmetrical form to. 

" Nature had proportioned her without any fault 
Sidney: Arcadia. 

* 4. To hear propoi tiou or adequate relation 
to ; to equal. 

" His ransom . . . must proportion the tosses we 
have borne."— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IP., iv. I. 

pro-por-tion-a^ble, a. [Eag. proportion ; 
-able.] 

* 1. Capable of being proportioned or made 
proportional. 

2. Being in proportion ; bearing a due com- 
parative relatiun; corresponding, equal, pro- 
portional. 

"The Pope thought it the only remedy proportion . 
able to the malady?' — Clarendon : Religion <t Policy. 

*3. Well-proportioned, symmetrical. 

pro por'^tion-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. pro- 
portionable; -nrss.] The quality or state of 
being proportionable. 

*' The ground of all pleasure is agreement and pro. 
porlionableness."— Hammond : Works, ir. 47ft. 

pro-pdr-tion-a-bly, adv. [Eng. proportion- 
able); -ly. ] In a proportionable manner or 
degree ; according to proportion ; proportion- 
ally ; in proportion. 

” The streams of liberality . . . become proportion . 
ably shallow ."—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. x. 

prd-por’-tion-al, a. & s. [Lat. proportionalis ; 
Fr. proportionntl ; Sp. <fe Port, proportional; 
Ital. proporzionale.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinai'y Language : 

1. According to proportion ; having due 
proportion or comparative relation ; beiog in 
suitable proportion or degree : as, The several 
parts of a building are projiortional. 

2. Pertaining or relating to proportion : aa, 
proportional parts, proportional compasses, &c. 

1L Math. : Having the same ora constant 
ratio : as, proportional quantities. 

B. As substantti'e : 

L Ord. Lang. : A quantity in proportion. 

IL Math. : One of the terms of a proportion. 

% (1) Continued proportionals : Quantities in 
Continued proportion (q.v.). 

(2) Mean proportional : [Mean, a.]. 

proportional compasses, *. Com- 

f jasses or dividers with two pairs of opposite 
egs, turning on a common point, so that the 
distances between the points, in the two pairs 
of legs, is proportional. They are generally 
constructed with a groove iu each leg, so that 
they may be set to any ratio. They are used 
in reducing or enlarging drawings according 
to any given scale. 

proportional-logarithms, s. pi. [Lo- 

GISTIC-AHlTUMETIC.J 

proportional parts of magnitude, 

S’, pi. Farts such that the corresponding ones, 
taken in their order, are proportional. 

proportional or primitive -radii, 

s. pi. 

Gearing: If the line of centres connecting 
the centres of two wheels in gear be divided 
into two parta, proportioned to tlie number 
of teeth in the respective wheels, the said 
two portions will be the proportional or 
primitive radii. [Circle.] 

proportional-representation, s. An 

idea of representation the realization of which 


fete, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
•r, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, fdll ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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would lead to the presence in a representative 
assembly of members divided in opinions in 
the same proportion in respect of numbers as 
the community represented. Ex gr., if an as- 
sembly of 100 members had a constituency of 
100,000 persons, and tlm constituency was 
divided into 60,000 of party A. and 40,000 of 
party B., the assembly should consist of sixty 
members of party A. and forty of party B. 

proportional-scale, e. 

]. A 9cale on which are marked parts pro- 
portional to the logarithms of the natural 
numbers. They are used In rough computa- 
tions and for solving problems graphically, 
the solution of which requires the aid of 
logarithms. 

2. A scale for preserving the proportions of 
drawings or parts when changing their size. 

* pro por tlon l ty, s. [Eng. pro;>or- 
tional : -ity. J The quality or state of being 
proportional or in proportion. 

" The equality or the proportionality of the motion.’* 
—Grew ; Cosmo, Sacra, bk. 11., ch. It., i 6. 

pro por’ tlon g.1 ljf. adv. [Eng. propor- 
tional ; - ly .) In a proportional manner or 
degiee ; in proportion ; in due degree ; with 
suitable comparative relation. 

“ [Christ] *utTered the paines of hell proportionally .* 
— Latimer : Sermon before King Edward. 

*pro por 1 tion-ar-y. «• (Eng. proportion ; 
-ary.) Proportional, proportionate. 

pr&por’-tlon-ate, n. [Lat. proportionatus, 
from proporlio =" proportion (q. v.). J Adjusted 
to something else according to a certain pro- 
portion or comparative relation ; proportional ; 
in proportion. (Generally followed by <o.) 

" What penitence proportionate 
Qui e'er be felt for am so great ?’’ 

Longfellow : Holden Legend, lit 

pro-por’-tlon-ate, v.t. [Proportionate, a.] 
To moke proportionate or proportional ; to 
adjust according to a settled rata or to dua 
proportion ; to proportion. 

” Proportionated to their oj>portunltlet of convcno- 
tlou with the moro enlighteued."— Mickle : Introd. to 
LuHad. 

pro por' tlon-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. propor- 
tionate; -fy.) In a proportionate manner or 
degree ; with due proportion ; according to 
settled rate ; proportionably. 

” To this Internal i*rfectlon la added ft proportion- 
ately happy condition.” — 1‘eanon: Cried, art. 12. 

prb-por tlon ate-ncss, s. [Eng. propor- 
tionate; -ness.] *Tlie quality or state of being 
proportionate; proportionableness : suitable- 
ness nr justness of proportion. 

" Fitness and proport Umatmos* of the#® objective 
ItnpreMlou*,"— llalc : Orig. of Mankind, p. 2. 

pro por' tioned, a. [Eng. proportion ; •€</.) 
In proportion ; having due proportion or pro- 
portions. (Often in composition : as, well- 
proportioned.) 

* pro por -tion-lbss, a. (Eng. proportion; 
-&?«.] Without proportion or symmetry of 
parts. 

* pro por'-tlon ment, «. (Eng. proportion ; 
-msnt.) The act of proportioning. 

prd pdj' al, * pro-pos-all, s. (Eng. pro- 
pose); -of.) 

I. Ordinal-]/ Language: 

1. The act of proposing. 

** Now thoro could be no oat I ■factory confutation of 
thU athiUtlc hypotheili, without • fair proposal lint 
mad® of th® icveral groimth* ol It”— CwduwrA; Intell. 
System, p. 178. 

2. Specif., an offer of marriage. 

3. That which Is proposed or offered for con- 
sideration ; terms or condit ions proposed ; over- 
ture, scheme, design. (Milton: P. L ., v. 518.) 

4. Offer or presentation to the infnd. 

II. la to ,* A statement in writing of some 
special matter submitted to the consideration 
of one of the masters of the Court of Chan- 
cery, pursuant to an order made upon an 
application expartt, or a decretal order of the 
court. 

prb p6$0\ v.t. & i. [Fr. proposer, from pro 
w lieforo, mid poser = to place.] [ Fork.] 

A Transitive : 

* 1. To set or place before or forth. 

• 2. To place one’s self l>ofore or in front of ; 
Jb meet, to confront. (Shakesp. : Titus A n- 
dronicus , ii. 1.) 


* 3. To call or place before the eye or mind ; 
to picture. 

“ Be now the father and propose a ton." 

Shake tp : 2 Henry IV., T. t. 

4. To plneo or set before, as something to 
be done or gained ; to point out as a goat to 
be reached. 

" What to ootwIvm In pawdnn we propose. 

The paueion cad lug, doth the purpot* lute." 

Shakes p. : Jlamlet, liL 2. 

5. To piaca or set forward as a matter for 
consideration, discussion, or acceptance : as. 
To propose terms of peace, to propose marriage. 

6. To nominate a person for election to a 
post or office. 

B. /nfransiZice: 

* 1. To lay or devise achemea ; to plot, to 
scheme. 

* 2. To converse, to apeak. 

3. To form or declare a purpose or intention ; 
to design. 

" Man proposes, bn t God dispose*.”— Trans, of Thomas 
d Kempit. 

4. To make an offer; specif., of marriage. 

” He proposed to her. and wo* accepted. Da ily 
Telegraph, Feb. 20, I860. 

* pro-pose’, s. (Propose, v.) Talk, discourse, 
conversation. 

’•There will she hide her 
To listen oar propose." 

Stuikesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, 1IL 1. (Quarto.) 

pro-po^ed', pa. par. or a. [Phopose, r.) 

• pro-pb^-ed-ly, adv. (Eng. proposed ; -ly.) 
Purposely, designedly. 

“They had propotedly been planned." — Stcmr ; 
Tristram Shandy, L 117. 

pro po^'-cr, s. (Eng. propose), v. ; - er .] 

1. One who proposes ; one who offers any- 
thing for consideration or adoption. 

“Whet the proposer means hy ‘wilfully dying a 
Roman-catholic,' I know not.”— Sharp : Sermons, vol, 
viL (App.) 

2. One who proposes or nominates a person 
for a position or office. 

"His proposer and seconder will . . . conduct him 
to the chair.”— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 12, 1886. 

* 3. A speaker, an orator. 

•* By what more dear a better proposer could charge 
yon withal.”— Shake sp. : Hamlet, 1L 2. 

pr6p-6-§i'-tion, ‘prop o sl-cl-oun, s. 

(Fr. proposition , from Lnt. propositionem, acc. 
of proposit io = a setting forth, a statement, 
from propositus, pa. par. of propono = to pro- 
pound (q.v.); Sp. proposition ; Ital. proposi- 
zione. Proposition is not related to propose.) 

I, Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. The act of setting or plncing before ; 
the act of offering. 

1 2. Tho act of proposing or offering for con- 
sideration or adoption ; proposal, offer. 

3. That which is proposed or offered for 
consideration, acceptance, or adoption; a 
proposal ; an offer of terms. 

4. A statement in general (often open to 
doubt or controversy, i.e., not wholly certain 
of being accepted). 

" This wo* meant to be o mere abstract proposition. 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geo vn. <t Math. : A statement In terms of 
something proposed to be proved or done. 
[Problem, Theorem.) 

2. Gram,. : A senteuce, or part of one, con- 
sisting of a subject, n predicate, and copula. 

3. Logic : A sentence, or part of n sentence, 
affirming or denying a connection between 
the terms ; limited to expross assertions 
rather llinn extended to questions and com- 
mands. Logical propositions aro divided : 
first, a.s to substance, into Categorical ami 
Hypothetical ; secondly, according to q unlit y, 
into Affirmative and Negative; and, thirdly, 
according to quantity, into Universal and 
Particular. 

" Logician* uh to cl/in ft pro/xuitian, 

A* Jiutlco* ilo criminal*. In jirliwTi. 

flutter: Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

4. Poetry: The first part of a poem, In which 
the nuthor states the subject or matter of It. 

5. Rhct. : Thnt which Is projMjsed, offered, 
or affirmed, as tho subject of u discourse or 
discuss I on. 

(1) Condrm nrd Propn.ri flans : 

Ponuin Th'ol. : Propositions condemned by 
a Pojs'or a General Council, either as heretical 
or in some minor degree opposed to soundness 


In the faith. Addis & Arnold (Cath. Did 
p. 701) thus explain the terms of censure 

” A propoaitlon i* heretical wbon it la directly op. 
jxiomI to* truth revealed by God. and pruix>*ed by the 
Church ; erroneous, when It la contradictory to a 
truth deduced from two premiac*. one an arllclo of 
fftttli. the other naturally ceitftin ; prortmal# to error, 
when ojiiio *ed to A propoaitlon deduced with gTe*% 
probability from pnaciple* of faith ; sav-iuring of 
heresy, when it U cupabla of ft Rood eenv. but wemi 
In the clrcumalaneea to have an bervlical meaning : 
evil-sounding, or offensive to pious ears, when cppOKed 
to piety luid the reverence duo to divine thing#, 
according to the common mode of • peak in* ; scandal- 
ous. when It give* occasion to think or *ct amtaa ; 
rash, when opioaed to the common tense of the 
Church In matter* of faith and morals" 

* (2) Lonres of proposition : [SuEW-BnKA d). 

prbp-6-^l-tion-al, a. [Eng. proposition; 
-a/.] Of, or pertaining to, a proposition ; 
considered as a proposition. 

•’If it has a sincular Buhlrct, in Its propositional 
sense It is always ranked with uuiveraals. — Haiti.' 
Logic, pt. 11., ch. ii., J l. 

pro-pbilnd’, v.t. (Formed from the obsolete 
verb propone, by the addition of an excrescent 
d; cf. sound, round (v.), compound, &c.] 
[Protone.) 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To pnt forward or offer for 
consideration ; to propose, to put forth ; to put 
or set, as a question. 

M 8uch question# 

A# hy your grace ahull be propounded him." 

intakes p. : 2 Henry VI., 1. 2. 

2. Law : To produce as authentic. 

pro-pbiind'-er, s. [Eng. propound; -er.) 
One who propounds ; one who proposes some- 
thing for consideration. 

"Sotn® , . . niftke the tradition of all ages the in- 
fftlllhlo propounder."— Chitling worth: Answer to tho 
Preface, p. 17. 

* pro poilnc', v.t. [Propone, Propound.) 

* prop'-pago (ago as ig), s. [Eng. prop. v. ; 
-age.} That which props or aupports ; ma- 
terials for propping; a prop. (Carlyle.) 

propped, pa. par. or a. [Phop, r.) 

pro-pree'-tor, * pro pre -tor, s . [Lat.. 

from pro =: for, and prator = a praetor (q.v.). J 
Rom. Antiq. : A magistrate, who, nfter tho 
expiration of his term of office as a privtnr, 
was sent out as governor of a province, with 
tbe same authority as a prator. Generally 
speaking, proprietors were sent to govern pro- 
vinces in which tranquillity prevailed, and 
which were not likely to be disturbed, pro- 
consuls being appointed to the more import- 
ant or doubtful provinces. The proprietor 
had supreme jurisdiction In all cases, criminal 
or civil, and could imprison, scourge, or oven 
put to death, provincials ; but Homan citizens, 
although resident abroad, had, iu all criminal 
cases, right of appeal to Rome. 

pro-prae-tor'-i-an, a. [Eng. proprmor ; 
-inn.) Of, or pertain mg to, a proprietor. (Da 
Quincey.) 

pro pre'-feet, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. pre- 
fect (q.v.).J One who acts for a prefect ; the 
deputy of a prefect. 

" prd-pre'-tor, s. [PRornAn-oR.] 

* pro'-pri ato, a. [Lat. propriatus, pa. par. 
of proprio = to a pproprin to (q.v.).] Special, 
npproprinted. (Combe: Dr. Syntax, ii. 7.) 

pr6-pri'-6 tar-y, *. k a. [Fr. prvprtttaire = 
(a.) proprieta'ry, (s.) a proprietor, from 1-afc. 
proprietary = an owner, from oropri^/rw = 
property (q.v.) ; Bp. propietario ; Port. & Ital. 
prupriefario.] 

A . As substantive : 

I, Onlinary languagt: 

1. A proprietor, an owner ; one who has the 
exclusive legal right or title to anything. 

'•'Tl» a iiilatako to think ounwrtve* «U*w*r»U lu win* 
of (Jod'ii iflfta. ftiwl proprietaries lu otln-io." — Uoeem- 
ment <\f the lhsugue. 

2. A Imok or list of proprietors collectively ; 
tho whole body of proprietors ; as, tho pro- 
prietary of a county. 

II. EccUs. : A monk who ha<l reserved goo<Is 
and e Meets to himself, notwithstanding his re- 
nuncintion of nil at Ids profession (q.v.). 

B. As culj. : Belonging to a pnuirietor or 
owner or to a proprietary ; pertaining or be- 
longing to ownership. 

’•Tlioutfl* «ho<>ii which an- proprietary, arc aclilom 
marked, yet U»ey arc nut a^t ta atmiacK"— Grew. 

prfc pri -d-tor, s. [Fr. propridaire= pro- 


boil, bo^; pdlit, eat, 50II, chorus, ^hin, bengb ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, n^; oxpoct, Xenophon, c^cLat. -Ing. 

otau, tlan - shan. -tlon, -sion = sliuu ; -tlon, -jlon = zhan. -clous, -tious, -sious = ah us. -hlo, -dlo, <vc. «= b?!, d«?L 
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prietary (q.v.).] An owner; one who has the 
exclusive legal right or title to anything, 
whether in possession or not ; a possessor in 
his own right 

•’To Tedress the injuries of th« old proprietors."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

pro-pri-e tbr -l-al, a. [Eng. proprietor; 
-ial.] Of or pertaining to ownership; pro- 
prietary. 

Proprietorial rights which hav« been implanted 
in tbe Irish soiL"— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 2, 1S96. 

pro pri -e-tor ship, s. [Eng. proprietor; 
-sftip.J The .state or condition of a proprietor ; 
the right of a proprietor. 

•' He was convinced that peasant proprietorship was 
desirable."— Evening Standard, Sept. 11. 1885. 

pro pri'-e tress, 5. [Eng. proprietor; -ess.] 
A female proprietor or owner ; a mistress, a 
proprietrix. 

** The proprietress demanded possession, hut the other 
begged her excuse."— L Estrange; Fable s. 

* pro-pri -e-trix, s. [Eng. proprietor); Lat 
fem. suff. -frir.] A proprietress. 

“His bride was j>ropri«rrix of tbe lands and estate 
of Hariebeugh.''— Russell : Haigs qf Bemersyde, p. 254. 

pro - pri- e - 1 p, * pro pri - o - tie, s. [A 

doublet of property (q.v.). J 

* 1. Property. 

*’ That no quarrel mar arise about their propriety.'' 
— Fuller : Holy State, bk. ch. viil. 

* 2. An inherent property or quality ; a 
peculiarity. 

"This propriety. Inherent aud iodividual attribute 
In your majesty.”'— Bacon : Ado qf Learning, bk. i. 

* 3. Property ; rights of ownership or pos- 
session. ( Milton : P. L., iv. 751.) 

*4. Individuality; proper and particular 
state. (Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 3.) 

5. Proper state or nature ; suitableness to 
an acknowledged or correct standard or rule ; 
accordance with established rule, customs, or 
principles ; correctness, justuess. 

•*A11 parties were agreed as to tbe propriety of re- 
quiring the king to swear that, in temporal matters, 
he would govern according to law."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 

% To play propriety : To take a nominal, or 
merely formal, part in a matter, for the sake 
of preserving decorum. 

pro proc-tor, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. proc- 
tor (q.v.).] An assistant or deputy proctor. 

* prdps, 5. [Prop, s,] A gambler’s game, 
played with four shells. 

* pro-pugn' ( g silent), v.t. [Lat. propugno : 
pro = for, before, and pugno — to tight.] To 
defend, to vindicate, to contend for. 

* pro pug’-na cle, 5. [Lat. propugnaculum, 
from propugno.] A fortress. 

"The cbiefest propugnacle of the proteatanta."— 
Howell : Letters. 

* pro-pug-na-tion, s. [Lat. propugnatio , 
from propugnatus, pa. par. of propugno.) De- 
fence, vindication, means of combat. 

** What propugnation is In one man's valour.” 

Shakesp. .* Trail us A Cretuda, IL 1 

* pro pugn -or, * pro-pugn -or (g silent), 
s. [Eng. propugn ; -er t -or.] A defender, a 
vindicator. 

**So zealous propug nert are they of their native 
creed."— Government qf the Tongue. 

* pro-pul-sa-tion, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. 
propulsatio.] [Propulse.] The act of driving, 
keeping off, or repelling ; a keeping at a dis- 
tance. 

"The Just cause of war is the propulsation of In- 
Juries, "—Zip. Hall. 

* pro -pulse', v.t. [Lat. propulso, Intens. from 
propulsus , pa. par. of propiilo ~ to propel 
(q.v.); Sp. propulsar; Ital. propulsare.) To 
drive away or off; to repel ; to keep at a dis- 
tance. 

"Force is to be repelled and propulsed with force." 
— Prynne : Treachery £ Disloyally, pL »L. p. 50. 

* pro-pul -slon, s. [Fr., from Lat. propv tens.] 
[Propulse.] The act of driving forward or 
propelling. 

** All the spirits are busie upon trouble, and Intend 
propulsion, defence, displeasure, or revenge.'”— Bp. 
Ball : Oases qf Conscience, dec. S, case 8. 

* pro pul'-si-ty, s. [Eng. propuls(e) ; -ity.) 
Propulsion. {Danes: Summa Totalis , p. 10.) 

* pro pul -sive, a. [Lat. propnlsus, pa. par. 
of propello = to propel (q.v.).] Having power 
to propel ; tending to propel ; propellent. 
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* pro-pul - 8 or-y, a. [Eng. propuls(e) ; -ory.] 
The same as Propulsive (q.v.). 

pro -pyl, s. [Eng. prop(ionic ) ; -yl.] 

Chem. : C 3 H 7 . Trityl. The third of the 
series of the alcohol -radicals, CnHin+i. 

propyl-carbinol, s. [Butyl-alcohols.] 

propyl formic-acid, s. [Butyric-acid.] 

prop-y-lae'-um, s. [Lat., from Gr. irpowvAeuot' 
( propulaion ), from itpo {pro) = before, and 
TniAq {pule) — a 
gate.] 

Greek Arch. : 

A portico in 
front of a gate 
or temple door- 
way ; the en- 
trance t o a 
Greek temple, a 
aacred enclo- 
sure, consisting propvl.cum. 

of a gateway 

flanked by buildings : specif., the entrance to 
the Acropolis of Athens [see illustration], the 
last architectural work executed uoder the 
administration of Periclea. 

prd-pyl-&T-dide, s. [Eng. propyl , aud alde- 
hyde.] [Propionic-aldehyde.] 

pro-pyl'-a-mtne, s. [Eng. piopyl, and 
amine.] [Tritylamine.] 

pro -pyl-ene, s. [Eng. propyl ; -ene.] 

Chem. : C3H6 =CH 3 ‘C1I : CH 2 . . Tritylene. 
Propene. A product of the dry distillation of 
organic bodies, and obtained, nearly pure, 
when allylic iodide is treated with ziuc and 
hydrochloric acid in presence of alcohoL A 
gas somewhat resembling ethylene, density 
1*498, liquefying on great compression. 

propylene glycol, 5. 

Chem.: C 3 H 8 Oj = Tritylene 

glycol. Tritylemc alcohol. A colourless, 
syrupy liquid obtained by decomposing 
propylene dibromide with argentic acetate 
and saponifying hy means of potash. It has 
a sweet taste, a sp. gr. of 1*051 at 0*, a vapour 
density of 2*596, and hoils at 18S\ 

propylene -hydrate, s. [Propylic- 

ALCOHOL.] 

pro pyl' ic, a. [Eng. propyl ; -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from propyL 

propylic-alcohol, s. 

Chem. (PI): C 3 H 8 0 = C 3 H 7 *OH. Primary 
propylic alcohol or ethyl carhinol is prepared 
hy the repeated fractional distillation of that 
portion of fusel oil which distils between 85* 
and 100®. It may also be prepared synthetic- 
ally, hy acting upon propionic aldehyde with 
nascent hydrogen. It is a colourless, agree- 
able-smelling liquid ; sp. gr. *S12, boils at 97*, 
and is miscible with water. Secondary pro- 
pylic alcohol, or dimethyl carhiuol, is prepared 
by the action of sodium amalgam on aqueous 
acetone. It is a colourless liquid ; sp. gr. 
*791, hoiU «t 84*, and is miscible with water 
and alcohol. By oxidising ageuts it is con- 
verted into acetone. 

pro pyl' l-dene, s. [Propyl.] 

Chem. : An unsaturated hydrocarbon dyad 
radical, isomeric with propylene, aud having 
H 

the graphic formulae g^c— < i— c<^ 

propylidcne - oxide, s. [Propionic- 
aldehyde.] 

pro'-py lite, s. [Pref. pro- ; Gr. ttvAjj (pule) 
= a gate, and suff. -ite (Ptfroi.).] 

Petrol. : A name given by Richthofen to a 
group of rocks which he regarded as the 
earliest volcanic rocks of the Tertiary period, 
aud as possessing a composition and structure 
distinct from related rocks of the same age. 
These are now shown to be altered andesites, 
both the mineralogical and chemical composi- 
tion agreeing with the less altered varieties 
of the same geological age. 

prop'-y-lon, S. [Gr. npoiruKov ( propulon ).] 
[Propyl.eum.] 

Arch. : A gateway standing before the en- 
trance of an Egyptian temple or portico. 

pro-pyl-phy^ite, 5. [Eog. propyl , and 
phycite.] [Tritylphycite.] 


pro pyl-phy-$it'-Ic, a. [Eng. propyiphy 
cit(e); -ic.] Derived from propylphycite. 

propylphycitic-acid, s. [Tritylphy- 

CITIC-AC1D.J 

pro-ras -to-miis, s. [Gr. npC>pa ( prora ) = a 
prow, and <rr6p.a (stoma) = the mouth.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Siren ia, described by 
Owen, from the Tertiary of Jamaica, and 
named Prorastomtis sirenoides. It possesses 
upper and low r er canines, as well as inciaora 
and molars. It is allied to the Manatees, but 
not so specialised. [Manatee.] 

pro ra'-ta, phr. [Lat.] In proportion, pro- 
portionally. Used in law and commerce ; aa, 
Shareholders participate in profits pro rata, to 
their interest or holding. 

pro re, s. [Lat. prora, from pro — before.] The 
prow* ; the fore part of a ship. 

” Twelve galleys with vermilion prores." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad IL 778. 

pro-rec'-tor, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. rector.-) 
An officer in a German university, who pre- 
sides in the senate or academic court. 

pro-rec -tor-ate, s. [Eng. prorector ; -ate.] 
The office of a 'prorector. 

pro re na'-ta, phr. [Lat.] According to cir- 
cumstances or exigencies. A pro re nata 
meeting is one called on an emergency. 

* pro-rep'-tion, s. [Lat. proreptus, pa. par. 
of prorepo = to creep forward : pro — forward, 
and repo = to creep.] The act of creeping on 
or forward. 

“ ro-rex, s. [Lat. pro = for, and rex = & 
ing.] A viceroy. 

** Create him pro-ex of all Africa.’ 

Marlowe: 1 Ttimburlaine, 11. L 

* pror -i-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. prorito — to irri- 
tate.] Provocation, challenging. 

•• Aft«r all your proritation.“— Bp. Hall : Works, x. 

sn. 

pror -o-don, s. [Gr. npwpa (prora) = a prow ; 
suff. -odo?t.] 

Zool. : The sole genus of the family Pro- 
rodontidse (q.v.), with seven species, mostly 
from fresh water. 

pror-o-don'-ti-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pro • 
rodon, genit. prorodont(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Holotrichoua Infusoria, 
with a single genus, Prorodon (q.v.). 

* pror’ o-gate, v.t. [Lat, prorogate, pa. par. 
of prorogo = to prorogue (q.v.).] To prorogue, 
to adjourn, to put oft’. [Prorogation, ^ (1).] 

pror-o-ga'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. proro- 
gntionem, accus. of prorogatio, from prorogatus , 
pa. par. of prorogo — to prorogue (q.v.); Sp 
prorogation ; Ital. prorogazione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of continuing, proroguing, or 
protracting ; continuance in time or duration ; 
a lengthening out in time ; prolongation. 

*’ He saw here no prorogation of the timei*”— Breads i 
Quinfur Curtius, to. 35. 

2. The act of proroguing; the interruption 
of a session and the continuance of parliament 
to another session, as distinguished from an 
adjournment, which is from day to day, and 
may he of either or both houses, while a pro- 
rogation ia of parliament. 

“ Prorogation of Parliament . . . is still effected at 
the close of a Session by tbe Sovereign present either 
ia person or hy Commission ; but when Parliament li 
not sitting any further prorogation is done hy Pro- 
clamation. Before the year 1867. such a Proclamation 
■was necessarily followed by a Writ or Commission 
under the Great Seal, hut this additional formality 
waa abolished hy the Statute 30 aud 31 Viet., cap. 8L 
The Prorogation Is. of course, to a day named ; and 
Parliament, if not further prorogued. . . . must meet 
on that day, to be formally opened hy the Sovereign or 
by Royal Commission.””— Standard. Nov. 20, 1885. 

* 3. The time during which parliament ia 
prorogued 

’* It would seem extraordinary, if an inferior court 
should take a matter out of the hands of the high 
court of parliament, during a prorogation."— Swift. 

IL Scots Law : A prolongation of the time 
appointed for reporting a diligence, lodging a 
paper, or obtempering any other judicial order. 

^ (1) Prorogation of a jtulge's jurisdiction: 

Scots Law : Allowing a judge, by consent of 
both parties, to adjudicate on matters properly 
without his jurisdiction. 

(2) Prorogation of a lease : 

Scots Law : An extension of the time. 



I&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9H, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, oo = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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pro rogue’, pro rogo, v.t, [Fr. pro roger, 
from Lat. prurogo — to ask publicly, to pro* 
pose a further extension of office, to prorogue, 
to defer : pro = before, openly, and rogo=. to 
ask ; Sp. & Tort, prorogar ; l til. prorogare .] 

• I. To protract, to continue, to prolong, to 
extend. 

"To prorogue Caesar's government for five ye*n 
more,"— Fort h : Plutarch, p. 640. 

* 2. To delay, to defer, to put off. 

"I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue tt, 

Ou Thursday next he married to tola county." 

Shakesp. : Romeo ± Juliet, lv. L 

3. To interrupt the session of and continue 
to another session, or to an indefinite period. 

"The Parliament was prorogued to Westminster." — 
Hall : Ilenry F. (an. 2). 

* prb-riip’ tlon, s. [Lat. proruptio , from 
proruplus, pa. par. of prorumpo — to burst 
forlh : pro = forth, aad rumpo— to burst.] 
The act or state of bursting out or forth. 

"The latter brood, impatient by a forcible pro- 
ruption , aulicljrtte* their period of exclusion.' — 
Brotone : Vulgar i,Vrot*r«, hk. lib, ch. xvL 

pro-sa’ lc, pro-sa'-Ic al, a. [Lat. prosai- 
cus, front prosa = prose (q.v.) ; Fr. prostiique ; 
8p. & Ital. prosa ica.j 
L Literally : 

* 1. Of or pertaining to prose ; in the form 
of prose ; resembling prose : as, a prosaic 
narrative. 

• 2. V’riting in prose. 

"Creek writers, both satirical and protocol.*— Cud. 
worth .■ Intell. System, p. 261. 

IL Fig.: Dull, heavy, uninteresting, life* 
lees, spiritless, commonplace. 

"Some person* may think that Burt wae a man of 
•vnWar and prcsaical mind." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xlli. 

pro saMc-al ly, adv. [Eng. prosaical; -ly.) 
In a prosaic, dull, or uninteresting manner; 
dully. 

* pro sa'-I-^i^m, a. (Eng. prosaic; -ism.) 
The character of prose. 

"Through this species of protaici*m,''—K. A. Poe: 
Marginalia, xxvlil. 

* pro-^a'-l^m, a. (Lat. prosa = prose ; Eng. 
guff, -um.] A prose idiom ; s prosaic manner. 

"A mode liable to degenerate Into a creeping pro- 
saism and trivial love ol detail."— O. II. Lewes ; Hist, 
of Philosophy. 1L 123. 

• pro-aa’-ist, a. (Lat prosa = prose; Eng. 
auff. *wf.J 

1. A writer of prose. 

2. One devoid of poetical temperament. 

M Mlgnet la heartily and altogether a prosaist.”— 
Carlyle: Miscellanies, iv. 121. 

• prog-al* a. (Eng. pros(e ); -a/.) Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, prose ; prosaic. 

"The priest not always composed his prosal raptures 
Into verse.’— Browne: Miscellany Tract xi. 

• pros a pie, ». (Lat. prosapia.) Stock, pro- 
geny. 

"Of a man tie's protaplc ." — CdaX : ApopK of Eras- 
mtu. p. 8B. 


pro-SCe'-nl-um, a. [Lat., from Or. npotrscgiaov 
(prosb~nion) = the part before the scene where 
the actors appeared : npo (pro) = before, and 
a*cijp7j (sfcenc) = a scene.) 

1. Arch,.: The stage of a theatre, or the 
space, included in the front of the eceno ; in 
contradietinction to the noataeemuin, or space 
behind the scene. In the modern theatre it 
la improperly used to designate the ornamental 
framewnrk from which the curtain hangs when 
performances are not going on, dividing the 
spectator from all engaged on the stage. 

*2. The front of anything. 

"The proscenium of the face," 

Herrick : Iletperldes, p. 148. 

•pro scind’, v.t. [Lat. proscindo.] To rend. 

"They did . . . proschul and prostitute the Im- 
perial purple .''— (lauden : Tea ri of the Church, p. 473. 


pro SCO -16 X, i. [Fref. pro-, and Mod. Lat. 
tcolrx (q.v.).] 

Zoo/. : The minute embryo of 
s tapeworm, liberated when 
the ovum ho* b«cn awnllowcd 
by a warm-blooded vertebrate. 

It is a minute vesicle, pro- 
vided with three j>airs of sili- 
ceous spines for burl rig through 
the tissttee of its host. proscolex. 



pr6s col’ la, s. [Gr. npo<TKo\\ato ( proskollafi ) 
nto glut* on, or to: rrp<K (pros) — on, and 
xoAAatu ( kollcuj) = to glue.) 


Bot. : A viscid gland on the upper side of 
the stigma of orchids to which the pollen 
masses become attached. (TYeas. of Hot.) 


pro senho', v.t. [Int. proscribe^ to write 
publicly : pro = before, openly, and scri&o = 
to write ; Fr. proscrirc; Sp. proscribir.J 

1. la old Roman history, to publish the 
name of, as doomed to death and forfeiture 
of property ; to declare doomed to destruction 
and liable to be killed by anyone. 

"Write him In the list of ray proscribed" 

Ben Jotison : Calillne, L 

2. To put out of the protection of the law ; 
to outlaw, to banish, to exile. 

"Though proscribed and ft fu-ltlve.he was still, lu 
some st'ii so, the most powerful subject In the British 
dominions .**— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

* 3. To denounce or condemn as dangerons, 
aad not worthy of reception ; to reject utterly. 

4. Te interdict, to forbid, to prohibit, to 
exclnde. 

"They [plays] htive been zealously proscribed by the 
godly lu all *ge*."—Hume : Euays, in 430. (Notes.) 

pro-scrih’-er.s. [Eng. proscribe) ; -er.) One 
who proscribes ; one who dooms to destruc- 
tion ; one who forbids or interdicts. 

"Tho triumvir and protcrlber hud descended to us 
In a more hideous form."— Dryden: Virgil ; ^£neid. 
(Italic.) 

* pro -script, a. [Lat. proscriptus, pa. par. 
of proscribe = to proscribe (q.v.). j 

1. Oue who is proscribed. 

" Each proscrlpt rose and stood 
From kneeling in the aaheu dust.** 

D. Q. Rossetti : Dante at Verona. 

2. A proscription, au interdiction. 

“ For whatsoouer he wero which for the diminution 
of tho llhcrties of tho church wero excommunlcat, 
and so continued a yoeres space, then he should bo 
within tho danger of this proscript."— Fox : Martyrs, 
p. 271 (an. 1240). 

pro scrlp -tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. proscrip - 
tiOTiem, accus. of proscrip tio t from proscriptus, 
pa. par. of proscriba =to proscribe (q.v.) ; Sp. 
proscripcion ; ItaL proscrizinne.] The act of 
proscribing ; a dooming to death and forfeiture 
of property ; outlawry, baniebment, denuncia- 
tion, interdiction, prohibition. 

**8ome . . . largo categories of proscription.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. d. 

* pro-scrip' tion-al, a. [Eng. proseriprion ; 
-al . ] Fertaining to proscription ; proscriptive. 

* pro-scrip'-tlon Tst, s. [ Eng. proscripf tan ; 
-is/.] One who proscribes ; a proscriber. 


# prS-8crip'-tivo, a. (Lat. proscript( tts), pa. 
par. of proscribo = to proscribe ; Eng. adj. 
euff. -ive.) Pertaining to, or of tho nature of, 
proscription ; proscribing. 

"Our constitution Is not made for great general 
and jtroscriptive oxeluslons."— Burke: To Sir II. 

langrishe. 


prof e, s. & a. [ Fr., from Lat. prosa, for prorsa, 
in the phrase prorsa oratio — straightforward 
or unetnbcllished speech, from prorfns — 
forward, for proversus, from pro = before, 
forwards, and versus, pa. par. of vcrto= to turn ; 
Sp., Fort., & Ital. prosa.) 

Ah. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Language not arranged in or cennncd to 
poetical measure; the ordinary written or 
spoken language of man ; opposed to verso or 
poetry. 

" Mould the future poem Into proee." 

Pitt : VUla; Art of Poetry, L 

2. Dull or commonplace langungo or dis- 
course ; prosaic language. 

IL Roman Church : A rhythm sometimes 
enng between tlio epistle and gospel at Mass ; 
a sequence (q.v.). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Relating to, or consisting of, prose ; 
written in prose ; not metrical or poetic ; 
prosaic : as, a prose sketch. 

2. Using, or writing in, prose ; *a, a prose 
writer, 

3. Dull, commonplace, prosaic. 


* proso-man, *. A writer nf prose ; a 
prose r. 

" fid them . . . »Mid forth all l heir power*. 

Their vonKMiuMi mb! proie-men" 

Garrick t In Boi&tll’ a Jvhnson* 11. ML 


prdfO, v,f. & /. (Fhose, *.) 

A. /airanrifii’s: 

• 1. To write protc, u opposed to verso. 

" Prosing or vcmlng."— MUlon: Church Gov,, bk. II. 


2. To write or speak in a dull, prosy, com- 
mooplaco, or prosaic style 

"Till both boute* had vrosed and divided," 

Moore • Twopenny Postbag. 

* B. Trans. : To write or relate iu a dull, 
prosy manner. 

prd-8CC’-tdr, s. (Lat. pro = before, and sector 
= a cutter ; *rco = to cut.) One who prepares 
auhjects for anatomical lectures; ao anato- 
mist. 

* pros’-e-cut-a ble, a. (Eng. prosccut(e); 
-able.] Capable of being prosecuted ; liable 
to prosecution. 

pros' -cut o, * pros o quute, v.t. & i. 

[l^at. prosccnfus, prosequutus, pa. par. of prose- 
tpior = to pursue : pro = forw'ard, and septar 
= to follow. Prosecute aad pursue are doublets.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. To pursue or follow up with a view to 
attain, execute, or accomplish ; to proceed in 
or go on with ; to continue endeavours to 
attain or accomplish ; to carry on. 

•• Why should not I then prosecute my right T" 

bhakesp. : Midsummer Fight's Dream, L L 

2. In the same aense as 11.2. 

U. Law: 

1. To seek to obtain by legal process : a9, 
to prosecute a claim in a court t.f law. 

2. To accuse and proceed against for some 
crime or breach of law before a court of jus- 
tice ; to pursue for redress nr punishment 
before a legal tribunal : as, to prosecute a 
person for trespass. A person instituting civil 
proceedings in a court of law la said to prose- 
cute his action or suit ; one who institutes 
criminal proceedings against anoti*er is said 
to prosecute the person accused. 

B. Intrans. : To institute and cany on a 
prosecution ; to act as a prosecutor. 

” H« [the king] la therefore the pr.>j>«*r per*on to 
prosecute for all public offences." — Blackstone: Com- 
mentaries, bk. L, ch. 7. 

pros-e-cu'-tion, s. [Lat. prosecutio, from 
prosecutes, pa. par. of prosequar= to prose- 
cute (q.v.) ; Sp. prosecucion.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of prosecuting or of endoavour- 
ing to attain, execute, or accomplish ; the 
pursuit of any object by efforts of mind or 
body ; the carrying on or following up of any 
matter or achemc : as, the prosecufion of a 
scheme, a claim, a war, &c. 

* 2. The act of following in haste ; pursuit. 

" When I should see behind too 
Tb* inevitable prosecution of dl*fjriicc ami horror." 

Shake ip, : Antony & Cleopatra, lv. 13. 

3. In the aame sense as II. 2. 

IL law: 

1. The instituting and carrying on of a suit 
in court of law or equity to obtain some right, 
or to redress and punish an injury or wrong. 

2. The act or process of exhibiting formal 
charges against an offender before a legal 
tribunal, and pursuing them to final judg- 
ment; the instituting and continuing of a 
criminal suit against any peraou or persona. 
(Presentment, lNnicrsiKNT.1 

"Th* next it*!* toward* the punishment of offender* 
le their prosecution, or formal accusation: which 1* 
either upoO a prevlou* finding of the fact liy an In. 
qin-*t orjimnd Jury, or without *ucli provlou* undluv." 
— Blackstone : Comment., hk. |v., cl». 23. 

3. The party by whom criminal proceedings 
are Instituted ; tho prosecutor or prosecutora 
collectively, 

prSs'-o-cu-tor. e- (Lat.) [ FnosECUTE.) 

1. Ord. Ixing.: One who prosecutes or 
carries on any purpose, plan, or business. 

2. Law : One who prosecutes or institutes 
and carries on proceedings in a court of law, 
whether civil or criminal. It is generally 
applied to the person who prosecutes another 
criminally. 

" III Iirtwoculion* for offence* th* *ov«rwljrn *i<poar* 
in nnothvr cAp*cllv. that of prosecutor.”— Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. 1. cn. 7. 

prds-S on trlx. *. [Eng. rrosecu(U); drix.} 
A female w ho prosecutes. 

prtfs S-Iyto, 1 prds 6-lito, ». [O. Fr. 

prosrlite (Fr. prosrlyt'), from Lat. prow/y/uj ; 
Gr. npo<rqhvTos (prosflutos) — one converled 
to Judnlsm, a convert, from ny>o< 7 €p,\ojx<u 
( pro.«r rrA o rrun ) = to come to: »rpo< (pros) — 
to, and e(s\opas (vre/tsmsi) = U) come: Sp. A 
ltnl. proschtn; Fort, proselyto.) 


boll, p<5T)t, JoTt'l; cat, 90 II, chorus, ^hln, hengh; go, gom; thin, this; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, Xonophon, exist, ph — f, 

-clan, -tlon = shan. -tlon, slon = shiln; -tlon, fion = zhun. -nlons, -tlous, -sious = shus. -bio* -dlo, Ac. = bfl, doL 
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proselyte— prosopite 


1. Ord. Lang. : A new convert to aome re- 
ligion, sect, opinion, party, or system. 

•• Every proselyte too must be reckoned twice over.” 
— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xL 

2. Judaism : A gentile convert. Two kinds 
were discriminated : (1) Proselytes of the 
gate, who followed a few Old Testament ruK'S, 
and (2) proselytes of righteousness, who ac- 
cepted the whole Mosaic rituaL 

* pros -e-lyte, v.t. & i. [Proselyte, s.] 

A, Trans. : To make proselytes or converts 
of; to convert to some religiou, sect, opinion, 
party, or system. 

'• Those profane and conceited men who must needs 
proselyte others to their owu doubts.'' — Berkeley : 
Alctphron. dial. vlL. | 33. 

B. Intrans. : To endeavour to make prose- 
lytes or converts ; to proselytize. 

*’ He seemed to have no taste for proselyting''— 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1877, p. 618. 

pr6s'-e-lyt-i§m, $. [Eng . proselyt(c) ; -tm.] 
I. The act or practice of making proselytes 
or converts to any religion, sect, opinion, 
I>arty, or system. 

"To turn national education Into an engine of ag- 
gressive and unscrupulous proselytism.”— Brit. Quart. 
Itrrtru) (1873), Ivii. 210. 

* 2- Conversion to any religion, creed, sys- 
tem, or party. 

" Spiritual proselytism to which the Jew was wont to 
be washed as the Christian is baptized .” — Hammond : 
Works, iv, 530, 

pros c-lyt-ize, pros'-e-lyt-Ifc, v.t. <fc i. 
[Eng. probdyt(e) ; -ize.\ 

A. Trans. : To make a proselyte or convert 
of; to convert to any religion, sect, opinion, 
party, or system. 

" One of those whom they endeavour to proselytize." 
—Burke : Letter to a Hoble Lord. 

B. Intrans. : To make, or endeavour to 
make, proselytes or converts. 

” A militant, aggressive, proselytizing body ."—Daily 
Telctfraph. March 11. 1886. 

pros'- e-lyt-Iz-er, pros e-lyt 15-cr, s. 

[Eng. proselyt iz(e) ; -er.] One who proselytizes ; 
one who makes, or endeavours to make, 
proselytes or converts. 

* pro sem'-i-nar-y'. s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
seminary (q.v.). ]* The lower of two institutions 
connected with education, in which the actual, 
or probable, candidates far admission into the 
higher were trained. 

"Merchant Taylora* school lu London was then Just 
founded as a proteminary tor Saint John's College, 
Oxford.”— irarton: Uist. Eng. Poetry. 

* pro-sem-i-na'-tion, s. [Lat. proseminatio, 
from proseminntus , pa. par. of prosemino : pro 
— forward, and semino = to aow ; semen, genit. 
seminis = a seed.] Propagation by seed. 

" We are not. therefore, presently to conclude every 
veg^tahle tponte natum, because we see not its pro- 
senunation. — Hale : Orig. Mankind, p. 263, 

pros-en^ephal-Io, a. [Mod. Lat prosen- 
cephalon); Eng. adj. snff -ic.] Pertaining or 
relating to the prosencephalon ; pertaining to 
the forehead or front of the cranium ; frontal. 

pr6s-en-9eph'-a-lon, a. [Pref. pros-, and 

Eng. encephalon.] 

Anat. : The forebrain in the embryo of man 
and other mammals. From it are developed 
the cerebral hemispheres, corpora striata , cor- 
pus callosum, the lateral ventricles, end olfac- 
tory bulb. Sometimes called Procerebrum. 

pros-en'-ch^-ma, s. [Pref. pros-, and Gr. 
( engchuma ) = an infusion.] 

Bot.: Link's name for tissue composed of 
fibre. [Fibre, II. 2. (1).) One of its most 
characteristic forms is woody fibre, [Fibre, 
II (3).] 

pros -en-ehym ~a- tous, a. [Mod. Lat. 

p rosenchyma ; t connect., and Eng. suff. -ow.s.] 
Bot. : Of, belonging to, or composed of, 
prosenchyma (q.v.). 

" The vrotmrh tpnatous cells of the xylcm ."— Thomh : 
Botany (ed. Bennett), p. 364. 

pros-en-nS-a-he-dral, a. [Gr. npo% (pros) 
= towards, and Eng. enneahedral (q.v.).] 
Crystals : Having nine faces on two adjacent 
parts of the crystal. 

pro§'-er, s. [Eng. pros(e) ; -er.] 

* I. A writer of prose. 

"And surely Naabe, though he » prater were, 

A hrauch of laurel yet deserve* to bear." 

Dryden : Poets <£ Poesy. 


2. One who prosea ; one who describes any- 
thing, in writing or verbally, in a dull, tedious, 
or prosy style. 

"With the unfailing dexterity peculiar to praters. 
he contrived to dribhlr out his tale to douhle its usual 
length."— .* Pirate, ch. xrv. 

Pros-er / -pin-a f s. [Lat.] [Proserphte.] 
Zool. A PaUzont. : (1) A sub-genus nf Helix. 
(IFbodward.) (2) The type of a family, Pro- 
serpiuidae (q.v.). The shell is depressed, 
shining, callous beneath, aperture toothed in- 
side, peristome sharp. 

Recent species six, from 
the West Indies and Mex- 
ico. Fossil, from the Eo- 
cene onward. (Tate.) 

Pros-er-pine, «. (See 
def. 1.] 

1. Class . Mythol. : The 
daughter of Ceres and Ju- 
piter, and wife of Pluto, 
who seized her as she was 
gathering flowers in Sici- 
ly, and carried her away 
to the infernal regions. 

The chief seata or her 
worship wero Sicily and 
Magna Gracia ; but ahe 
had temples also at Corinth, Megara, Thebes, 
and Sparta. 

2. Astron. : [AsTEnoin, 26], 

pros-er-pm I -dee, s. pi. [Lat. proserpin(a ) ; 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -ute.] 

Zool. : A family of Pulnionifera. Shell 
helieifarm, imperforate, the base callous ; 
animal with a ahort snnulated muzzle, and 
two lateral subulate tentacles.^ (Tate.) 

* pro-siT-l-en-gy, s. [Lat. prosiliens, pr. 
par. of prosllio = to leap forward : pro = for- 
ward, and ailio (in comp. -3iZto) = to leap.] 
The act of leaping or springing forward ; pro- 
jection. (Coleridge.) 

prdf ' l-ly, adv. [Eng. prosy ; - 1y .] In a prosy 
manner ; tediously, tiresomely. 

* pros-l-metf-ric-ad, a. [Eng. prosy, and 
metrical .] Consisting both of prose and verse. 

* prd-slm'-i-a* s. [Pref. pro-, and Mod. Lat. 

simia (q.v.).] " 

Zool. .* Boisson’s name for the Linmean 
genus Lemur. 

t pro sim'-i-re, t prosim'-i-i, s.pZ. [Pao- 
aiMiA.] 

Zool. : Half-apes (Ger. IJatbaffen). The first 
form was used by Storr, in 1780, and the 
second by Illiger, in 1811, for the old genus 
Lemur, the present sub-order Lemuroidea 
(q.v.). 

pro^' I-nesa, s. [Eng. prosy; -ram.] The 
quality or state of being prosy. 

proving, pr. par. or o. (Prose, tt] 

prof'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. prosing; - ly .] In a 
prosing or prosy manner ; prosily. 

* prosne, S. [O. Fr., Fr. pr6ne — a. lecture, a 
sermon.] (See extract.) 

“ Tbe pronxes are the Pnbllcetlon* of the Peasta and 
Past* ol the Church. Banes of Matrimony, Excom- 
munication*. Ac."— Cotton : Life of Espemon, lik. lx., 
p. 614. (Side-note.) 

pros-o-braii-chl-a'-ta, s. pi. [Pref. proso-, 
and Mod. Lat. branchiata.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Gasteropoda, founded 
by Milne-Edwards. embracing the Pectini-, 
Scuti-, Cyclo-, and Tubiilihranchiata of Cuvier. 
The gills are pectinated and in advance of the 
heart; the soft parts are protected by a shell, 
into which the animal can usually withdraw 
its body ; eye-pedicels and tentacles nn earne 
stalk ; tjexee distinct There are two divisions 
of the order, Holostomata and Siphonostoma 
(q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : From the Silurian onward. 

pros-o-bran'-chi-ate, a. [Prosobranchi- 
ata.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Prosobrancbiata. 

* pros- o-di’-a- eal, a. [Eng. prosody; 
-acal. ] Pertaining or relating to prosody ; 
prosod ical. 

* pros-o dl'-a-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. prosodi- 
acal ; -ly.] In a prosodiacal manner; accord* 
ing to the rules of prosody. 


* pro so'-dl-al, a. [Eng. prosody ; -aZ.] Per- 
taining or relating to prosody ; prosodiacaL 

* pro so'-di-al ly, adv. [Eng. prosodial ; 
•ly.] Prosod i a cal ly. 

* pro-so'-dl-an, s. [Eng. prosody ; -an.] One 
who is versed" in prosody or the rules of pro- 
nunciation and metrical composition. 

" Some have been so had protodians, as from thence 
to derive 'malum.* because that fruit was tke first 
occasiou of evil"— Browne; Vulg. Err., bk. vii., ch. L 

* pro-sod-ic-al, a. [Eng. prosody; -cal.) 
Of or pertaining to prosody ; according to th« 
rules of prosody ; prosodiacal. 

"Not destitute of jrrotodical hxr moo y.^ Warton : 
Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1L 356. 

pro-sod' -Ic-al-1^, adv. [Eng. prosodical ; 
-Zy.] In a prosodical manner ; prosodially. 

pros -o-dist, s. [Eng. prosod(y); -iif.] One 
versed iu prosody ; a prosodian. 

"The exact prosodist will flot the line of ewtftnea* 
by one time longer than that of tardiness .” — Johnson : 

Li/e of Pope. 

pros o-dy, * pros-o-die, s. [Fr. prosody, 
from Lat. prosodia ; Gr. Trpo<rt*»5ta ( prosodia ) 
= a song sung to a lute, a tone, an accent, 
prosody : trpos (pros) = to, accompanying, and 
(ode)zz a song ; Sp. & Ital. prosed itu] 

Gram. : That part of grammar which treats 
of the quantities of syllables, of accent, and 
of the laws of versification. In Greek and 
Latin every syllable had its determinate value 
or quantity, and verse was constructed by a 
system of reenrring feet, each consisting of a 
certain number of syllables, possessing a 
certain quantity and arrangement. In Eng- 
lish, verse is constructed simply by acceut 
and number of syllables. 

pro-sd'-ma, s. [Pref- pro-, and Gr. <ru>^a 

(soma) = the body.] 

Comp. Anat. : The anterior part of the body; 
used chiefly of the Cephalopoda. 

prSs-on-6-ma'-§i~a, s. [Gr. npos (pros) = 
to, towards, and (onomazo) = \o call, 

to name ; hvopa (onoma) — a name.] 

Rhet. : A figure in which allusion is made to 
the likeness of sound in several names or 
words ; a sort of pun. 

pros-a-p&l -gi-a» s. (Gr. Trpocwjroi/ (pros 5- 

pon) = a face, and a \ yos (aZyos) = pain.] 

Pathol. : Tic-doulourenx, or brow-ague (q.v.). 

pros o-pid-o-cll -nc-se, s. pZ.^ [Gr. npoau- 
ntlov (prosoprion) = a mask; eI5oc (eidos) — 
form; kAi'h) (klinf) = a couch, and Lat. fern, 
flf. adj. suff. -ere.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Euphorbiace*. Ovuls, 
solitary ; involucre, globose, bladdery, con- 
taining from three to six flowers ; flowera, 
dioecious, apetalous. 

pros o'-pis, [Lat., from Gr. npoa-wms (pro- 
sopis) = the burdock (?).] 

1, Bot. : A genuR of Eumimoseae. Trees, 
prickly, thorny, or both ; from the wanner 
parts of hoth hemispheres. The legume, in 
some species twisted, is generally filled with 
a sweetish substance, which may be eaten by 
men or cattle. Prcsopis dulcis is the Algarohs 
of Paray, P. glandulosa that of Texaa. Tbe 
latter has a hard, durable, and beautifully- 
grained wood; it yields a gum like gum 
arabic, as does P. spicigera. P. pubescens is 
the Screw-bean (q.v.). P. spicigera, a native 
of arid places in India, is planted in the Pun- 
jaub, its wood furnishing excellent fuel. It is 
not good for carpentry, being easily destroyed 
by insects. Its legume is astringent. Its 
bark is good for tanuing, as are those of the 
American P. pallida and P. pubvtcens. The 
leaves and branches of P. iulijlora are poison- 
ous to cattle. 

2. Entom. : A genus of Andrenidse, generally 
making tbeir nests in bramble-sticks. 

pro'-SO-plte, s. [Gr. npoo-tunelov ( prosopeion ) 
= a mask ; suff. -ite (Afin..).] 

Af in. ; A monnclinic mineral occurring only 
* in crystals associated with iron- glance. Hard- 
ness, 4*5 ; sp. gr. 2 '89 ; lustre, feeble ; colour- 
less or grayish. Analysis yielded : ailicon 
and fluorine, 10*71 ; alumina, 42*68; protoxide 
of manganese, 0*31 ; magnesia. 0*25 ; lime, 
22*98 ; potash, 0*15 ; w'ater, 15*50 = 92*58. 
Found at the tin mines of Altenberg, Saxony, 
tbe crystals being much altered* 
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• pros-6 pog'-ra-phy, * pros-o~pog~ 
ra-phio, a. (Gr. npoertanov (prosopon) = a 
face, a person, and ypa<£ca (graphd) = to de- 
scribe.] The description of the personal ap- 
pearance of any one. 

*• First touching tt>© pr outpour* phi* or description 
©f hi* p©r»ua.”— Uohnshed ; btephun lau. UM). 

* pros o-po lep -sy, s. [Gr. npotrumoXn^ia 
lprox5polcpsia) = respect of persons : TTpoaumoy 
{prosOpon) = a face, a person, and Arjijas (Icpsia) 
= a taking ; Aap/3dew ( lambano ), fat. A^^opoi 
(Zepsomai) = to take.] Kegard or favour to per- 
sonal appearance ; persoual partiality or bias; 
an opiniun or prejudice formed aguiust a 
person (Vein his personal appearance. 

" Without th« In] ui tic© of prosopolepsyf—Cudsoorth : 
InUU. System, p. 667. 

pros op 6 ms CUS, a. [Gr. npo<ro>iTOv(pr 0 S- 
6pon)= look, and Mod. Lat. oniscus (q.v.).] 

Pa&ronf. : A genus of Amphipod Crusta- 
ceans (?), with one species, J'rosoponiscus 
problematicus, found in the English Mag- 
nesian Limestone (Permian). 

pros-o-po-po'-ia, pros- 6-po -pce'-la 
(1 as y), • pros o pop-ey ; s. [Lat. proso- 
popoeia, from Gr. npoouTmroua ( prosdpopoiia ), 
personification ; npoounonoieu) (prosopopoieo) 
— to personify : n-poawn-oe (prosdpon) = a face, 
a persou, and nene'w ( poieo)= to make.] 

Khet.: A figure by which things are re- 
presented os persons, or inanimate objects as 
animate beings, or by which an absent person 
is represented as speaking, or a deceased 
person as alive and present. It Is more ex- 
tensive than personification. 

** Of th« protopopaia. or personification there are 
two kinds: one. ■when action and character are attri* 
Luted to fictitious, trratloual, or even Inanimate ob- 

I ccts ; the other, when a probable but fictitious speech 
> assigned to a real character."— Loseth : Lecture* ; 
Gregory, vot I. 

* pr03-6-p6s'-cd-pj\ ». (Gr. irpoounov 
(prasopan) = a face, a person, nnd okowcm 
( skopta) = to ace.] A kind of divination or 
magic by which the face or person of one 
absent or dead was made to appear in a mirror. 

•• As wbeu in mirror bright w© sc© 

A face by pros»/H>seopy. " 

The Poet Banter'd (1702). p. 10. 

pros -pcct, s. (Lat. prospectus = a look oat, 
a distant view, from prospectus, pa. par. of 
prvspicio = to look forward : pro = forward, 
and spicio == to look ; ltal. prosper.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. View of tilings within the reach of 
sight ; survey, aight. 

“ Which to our geueral sir© gave prospect large." 

Milton I\ L., lv. 144. 

2. That which is presented to tho eye ; a 
place and objects seen ; scenery, a scene. 
Projects, however lovely, may b© ©ceo, 

TUI boif their beauties fade.” 

Coir/xrr ; Task, I. 600. 

* 3. A place nr position wliicfi afiords a 
wide or extended view. 

*• Him God beholding from his prospect high." 

MUton : P. A, lit 77. 

• 4 . The position, as of the front of a build- 
ing, Ac., looking towards a certain point of 
the compass ; aspect, 

“Their prospect sm toward th© south ." — Lieklel 
xl. 44. 

* 5. A view delineated, drawn, or painted ; 
a sketch ; a picturesquo representation, as of 
a landscape. 

“A composition of th© various draughts which li« 
has previously imule from various beautiful scenes 
aJid prospect*,*— Reynolds Discourses. 

* C. A looking forwnrd ; a view into futurity ; 
foresight, anticipation. 

•• Is h© a prudent man . . . that lays designs only 
fur a day, without any prospect to, or provision fur, 
the remaining i art of ills llfot”— TiUotson. 

7. Expectation ; ground of hope or expec- 
tation. 

“ Tlie near prospect of reward animated th© troops." 
— Maeaulay . Hist. Kng., ch. v. 

8. The outlook ; probable result or outcomo 
of events : as, The prospect is discouraging. 

9. (F(.) : The chances of future success or 
fortune. 

** Th© prospects of th© min© are liuprnvlna daily."— 
Money Market Review, F©b. 2<3, 1*8$, |i. 128 

* JO. An object of view or contemplation. 

" Mnn to bimsulf 

Is a large frrcspect ." Denham : Sophy. 

II. Mining : Among gold-miners whnt one 
finds in examining tho first panful of earth. 
(Amer.) 

"Wo (jot many Rood pro*/wOr."— Mark Tiealn: 
Boughing It, p. 443. 


pro-spect', t>.<. & t. [Prospect, *.] 

A, intransitive : 

* 1. To look forward or towards. 

“ The mountayna prospecting towards th© north." 
—Eden. 

2. To look arou»d ; to seek, to search, to 
explore. 

" H« prospected aroond for a mor# propitious place 
of setUcuieuL 1 ' — Daily Telegraph, SapL 3. 1866. 

3. Specif., in mining, to search fur mines or 
deposits of gold or silver. 

" Thla Is a prospecting party, which, brlog Inter- 
preted. means that they are oa the look-out furore.'— 
Literary World, June 8, 1643. 

B. 2Va7w(ftve. ; 

Mining: To examine or explore, in search 
of gold or silver. 

” 1 shall be able to spare time for prospecting other 
parts of th© CouipHuys property." —Money Market 
Review, Feh. 20, 1660, p. 82$. 

* pro-speo'-tion, a [Prospect, r.] The 
act of looking forward ; providence, foresight. 

•* Th© prospectlon, which must b© somewhere, is not 
to the ailiulttl."— Daley: Jfat, Theol,, cb. xviii. 

pro - spec -ti VS, o. & s. (Fr., from Lat. 
prospeclivus, from prospectus, pa. par. of pra- 
spicio = to look forward.] (Prospect, *.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Perspective; suitable for viewing at or 
from a long distance. 

" Time's long and dark prospective gloss." 

Milton; Vacation Exercise, 71. 

2. Looking far ahead in time ; acting with 
or characterized by foresight or prudence ; 
looking to the future. 

" Th© French king and king of Sweden are clrcum. 
spect. ludnstrious, and prospective too in this oifulr." 
- Child. 

3. Being in prospect or expectation ; looked 
forward to ; probable. 

“Th© ©vil. If ©vll existent or prospective there woo, 
seemed to lie with m© only,"— 0. Bronte ; Jane £yre, 
ch. xxiiL 

* B. As substantive : 

1. A prospect ; the scene viewed around or 
before one. 

" The whole ©eon© of affairs was changed from Spain 
to France, there ugw lay th© prospective."— Del iguu* 
WottoniaiUC, p. 219. 

2. Outlook, forecast, foresight, providence, 
(tfucon.) 

3. A point of view ; a standpoint. 

"Men, standing according to th© prospective of their 
own humour."— Daniel : Defence of Rhyme. 

i. A perspective glass ; a glasa through 
which things are viewed. ( Chaucer : V. T., 
10,547.) 

t pro-Spec'-tivc-ly, adv. (Eng. prospective ; 
dy.] In a prospective manner ; with regard 
or referenco to the future. 

"Dispensation© were granted only os to canonical 
penances, but not prospectively."— Dallam : Middle 
Ages, ch. vll. (Note.) 

* pro spec -tive-noss, *. [Eng. prospective ; 
-nc35.] The quality or state of being prospec- 
tive ; regard had to the future; foresight. 

* pros-pCCt-loss, a. (Eng. prospect ; - less .] 
Having no prospect or view. 

"As dismal and pro spect 1 eu n* If it stood "on Stan- 
more wiuiry wild." — Walpole: Letters, >1L *80. 

pro spec'- tor, s. (Eng. prospect , v. ; -or.] 

Mining : One who prospects or searches 
for precious atone or metals. 

prS-spco'-tiis, a. [lat. = a prospect (q.v.).] 
A brief sketch or plan of some proposed com- 
mercial enterprise or undertaking, as a literary 
work, containing the details of the general 
plmi or design, tho manner and terms of 
publication, Ac.; specif, applied to a docu- 
ment Issued by tho directors or promoters uf 
a new company or joint-stock association, 
containing the objects of the association, tho 
names of the directors and other otllcers, tho 
amount of capital required, tho security 
oil sred, tho profits estimated to bn realised, 
and such other details ns may assist the 
public in Judging of the feasibility of the 
undertaking. Also, n samplo showing speci- 
men pages nod bindings of n publication sold 
by subscription. 

pros'- per, t'.f. A i. [Fr. prosptrer, from Lnt. 
prot]<ero, from protjrrus, prosper = prosperous 
(q.v.); Sp. ;>ro*7*ror ; ltal. prosperurr.] 

A. Trims. : To make prosperous, fortunate, 
or successful ; to favour ; to give or bring 
prosperity to. (ilenejis xxiv. 40.) 


B. /nfrarwifive: 

1. To be prosperous, fortunate, or success- 
ful ; to succeed, to make gain. 

"I wish la a! thing©© that thou prosperedst and 
far©dwt wclV—3 John. (1WL) 

2. To thriva ; to be in a healthy state. 

“ All thing© do prorper best, wbcu tbeyaro advanced 
to th© better," — Bacon. 

3. To be in a successful or favourable state ; 
to go on or turn out successfully ; to succeed, 
to thrive. 

** Things prospered with him still more and mor©." 
—2 Maccabees, viU. 8. 

4. To give or bring prosperity. 

“Greatest bh siing* ;>ras;rrf«<; Peace imparts. "* 
Btirhng : Parcenesu to Prince Usury. 

* 5. To increase in size ; to grow. 

"Black rh©rry-trc©a j prosper even to connldcrabl© 
timber. '—Evelyn Sylva. 

pros-per'-i-ty, 'pros per 1 te, a. (Fr. 

prosperity from l>at. prasperitatem, accus. of 
jyrosjicritas, from prosperus, prosper — pros- 
perous(q.v.); f?p . prosperidcut ; italprojrjieri/a.l 
The state of being tu usperous; good progress 
or success in any business or enterprise ; ad- 
vance or gain in anything g^jd ur desirable ; 
attainment of wishes or the object desired. 

"• Prosperity la but ft bad Uux»o .to virtue .”— zoulh : 
Sermons, voL iv., ser. 2. 

prds'-per-OU8, a, [Lat. prosperus, prosper = 
according to ouc’a hopes, favourable: pro = 
forward, ami spjts = hope, spero— to hope ; Fr. 
pro$j)ere ; tip,, Port., A ltal. prospero.J 

1. In a state of prosperity ; successful, 
thriving ; making progress or advancement. 

“ Id prosperous counties the weekly wages of husband- 
men amount to twelve, fourteen, aud even aixteen 
shlUinga." — Macaulay : But. Kng., eh. ill. 

2. Attended with good fortune or success ; 
successful, favourable, fortunate, auspicious. 

"To bring th© negotiations with Tyrconuel to m 
prosperous Issue."— M<tca ulay But. Eng., ch. xiL 

3. Favourable, favouring success ; helpful : 
as, a prosiieraws wind. 

pros' per-oiis ly, adv. [Eng. prospermia ; 
-ly.] In a prosjiernos manner; with good 
fortune or success ; thrivingly, fortunately. 

“That concern goes oa prosperously. *—Shci rp : 
Sermons, vol. v„ ser. 4. 

* pros'-per-ous ness, a. (Eng. prosjyerous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being prosper- 
ous or successful ; prosperity. 

* pros-phjf-o-ddn'-tes, «. pi (Gr. rrpoa^vm 
(prospfvud)=z to cause to grow to, and bSovc 
(odous), geo it. uWtos (pdontos) = a tooth.] 

Zool. : Wiegmaun’a naino for Waglcr’s 
Plcurodontes (q.v.). 

pros'-ph^-8i8 (pi. prSs'-phy-8€§>, s. (Gr. 

irpovipveris ( prosj‘husi $ ) = & growing to ; npoa- 
d>vo) (pro$phuo)=. to cause to grow to : rrpof 
(pros) = to, and 4>vw(pft-uo) = to bring forth.] 

Dot. (PL): Ehrart's name for tho pistillidia 
of Mosses. 

* pr^-spIo’-ion98 (c as sh), a. (I>at. pro- 
spiciens, pr. par. of prospicio = to look forward.] 
(PuosFECT, a.] The act of looking forward. 

proSS, a. [A variant of prose (q.v.),] Talk, 
generally of a gossiping nature ; gossip. 
(Prot\) 

pros-t&n'-thcr-a, s. (Gr. npoo(hj*nj (pros- 
the!:()= an appendage, and av0i)pot (unthcros) 
= ttowery.] 

DJ. : The typical genus of ProKt.iiitlierca3 
(q.v.). FrosUmthcra Ltsuinthes is cultivated. 

prfcs-t&n-thor' c-«, s. pi. (Mfxl. Lnt. proa- 
fan f/if^a); l>at. fern, pk n«lj. suff. -ar.\ 

Dot. : A tribe of Lnblnt:e. 

prfcs'-tato, a. A s. TGr. npoarargx ( prostates ) 
r=ono Who aUimlfl before; npo<rtu:cui (;»ros- 
tatr5)= to stand twforo, to gunnl : irp«{;u"o) = 
before, and <rra- (*f<i-) = root ofiaTTj^i (Au>/«"nii) 
= to stand (q.v.).] 

A* As oulj. : Standing before; prostatlc., 

B. A» subtt. : The same as ITwwtatk gland. 

prostate gland, a. 

Anat, : The largest of all tho organs con- 
nected with the mole general ivo system. It 
Is an aggregation of glnndi of the rnecinoso 
type, resembling a chestnut in size and shape, 
aitunteil before the neck of the bladder, 
behind the symphysis jmbie, and surrounding 
the first portion of the urethra. Its secretion 


t)oll, bop^; p( 5 Tit, Jtfxtrl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9I1I11. t>onpb; go, gem; thin, ^his ; sin, n§; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ing, 
“don, tlan = shan. -tlon, hUoh — fthiln ; -(Ion, -5 ion — zhfrn. -cious, tlous, - slous = slum, -bio, die, Ac. = bfl, dpL 
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(a white viscid humour, discharged into the 
urethra by ten or twelve excretory outlets) is 
probably allied to that of the vesiculceseminaks, 
for which it serves as a vehicle. 

pro-stat'-ie, a. [Eng. prostat(e); -ic.) Per- 
taioing or relating to the prostate gland ; as, 
prostatic ducts. 

prostatle ealcull, s. pi. 

J Pathol. : Concentrically laminated con- 

cretions, deposited from the secretion of the 
prostate. They oecur almost universally in 
advanced age. 

pros-ta-ti-tis, s. [Eng. prostat(c); suff. 
-i<w(q.'v.).] 

Pathol. : loflammation of the prostate-gland. 

* pros ter na -tion, s. [Lat. prostemo — to 
strew forth or forward. ] [Prostration. } The 
state of being cast down or depressed ; de- 
pression, dejection, prostration. 

" There is a prosternation in assaults unlookt for."— 
Feltham : Resolves, 60. 

pros the ma-der -a, s. [Gr. npoaOepa ( pros - 
thema) = an appendag'e, and Att. ie'prj (dere) = 
the neck.] 

Ornith. : Poe-bird (q.v.) ; a genus of Meli- 
phagidaq with a single species, from New 
Zealand. 

pros' the sis, s. [Gr., from n-pos (pros) = to, 
and 0etns(f/i6sis) =a placing.] 

1. Philol. : The addition of one or more 
letters to the beginning of a word, as in be- 
loved, bereft. The opposite to apharesis (q. v. ). 

2. Surg. : The addition of an artificial part 
to supply a defect of the body, as a wooden 
leg, ..tc. ; a flesh growth tilling up an ulcer or 
fistula. Also called Prothesis. 

pros thet - 1 C, a. [Gr. npoadertKis (prostheti- 
kos), from npo(TTi0rjfit (prostithemi) = to add.] 
Of or pertaining to prosthesis ; prefixed, as a 
letter to a word. 

* pros-tfb'-u lous, a. [Lat. prostihulum = 
a prostitute.] Pertaining to prostitution, 
meretricious, fornicating. 

“ The advowterous cardinals, the jrrostibulous prel- 
ates and priests.' — Dale : image, p. IL 

pros' -ti-tute, v.t. & i. [Lat. prostitutus, 
pa. par. of prastituo = to set forth, to expose 
openly, to prostitute : pro = openly, and statuo 
= to place; Fr. prostituer; Sp. prosfifttir.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To offer for sale ; to offer freely. 

'* Whereas here whole shires of fruitful l rich grounds, 
lying now waste for want of people, do prostitute them- 
selves irnto ua."— Huckluyt : Voyages, llL 686. 

2. To offer for lewd purposes ; to expose for 
hire for indiscriminate lewdness. (Ley.xix.19.) 

3. To offer or expose upon vile terms or to 
unworthy persons. 

“ Prostituting holy things to Idols." 

Milton: Samson Agonitles. 

4. To give up or devote to low, base, or 
unworthy uses or purposes ; to use for base or 
wicked purposes ; to abuse shamefully. 

" Compelled by want to prostitute their pen." 

Roscommon : Essay on Translated Verse. 

*B. Intrans. : To associate with prostitutes ; 
to commit fornication or adultery. 

“ Marrying or prostituting as befell." 

Milton: P. L., xi. 716. 

* pros'-tl-tute, a. [Lat. prostitutus .] [Pros- 
titute, v.] Prostituted ; given up to lewd- 
ness or to base and unworthy purposes. 

*’ Now prostitute to infamy and hate." 

Mr ay ton . Barons' H'ar*. L 

pros'-tl-tute, 5. [Lat. prostituta; Fr. pros- 
titute .] 

1. A female abandoned to indiscriminate 
lewdness ; a strumpet, a harlot. 

'* The vilest prostitute in all the stews." 

Congreve : Juvenal, sat. xL 

2. A base hireling ; a mercenary ; one who 
will undertake the basest employment for 
hire. (Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 113.) 

pros ti-tu'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat prosftfu- 
fionem, accus. of prostitutio, from prostitutus, 
pa. par. of prostituo = to prostitute (q.v.) ; Sp- 
prostitucion ; Ital. prostituzione.) 

1. The act or practice of prostituting or 
giving ones self up to indiscriminate lewd- 
aess lor hire ; harlotry ; the life or habits of 
a prostitute. 

“ Fornication supposes prostitution ; and institution 
brings and leaves the victims of it to almost certain 
misery."— Paley : Moral Phil., bk. lii., pt. iiL, ch. il. 


2. The act of employing for base or un- 
worthy purposes for hire. 

"lit] renders their mental prostitution more to he 
regretted."— Byron English Bards A Scotch Re- 
viewers (3rd ed. Pret). 

proa'-tl-tu-tdr, s. [Lat.] One who pros- 
titutes ; o*na who submits himself or offers 
another to vile purposes ; one who prostitutes 
anything to base uses. 

" The prostitutors of the Lord's supper."— Hurd 
To M ’arburton, let. 150. 

prd-Std -mi-urn, s. [Gr. npoaropiov ( prosto - 
?nion) = a mouth, apecif. of a river: pref. 
pro-, and Gr. aropa (stoma) = mouth.] 

Zool. : A portion of an animal before the 
mouth. Used of the Plauaiida and certain 
Aouelids. 

pros' -trate, a. [Lat. prostratus, pa. par. of 
prostemo = to throw forward on the ground : 
pro = forward, and sterna =■ to throw on the 
ground, to atrew.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lying at full length on the ground or 
other surtace. 

"It Is good to slepe prostrate on their hellle*."— 
Sir T. Elyot: Castel of Helth, hk. ii., ch. xxx. 

2. Lying in a posture of humility or hum- 
blest adoration. 

" I am torn up hy the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth l“— Burke: Let. to a Xuble Lord. 

3. Lying at mercy, aa a suppliant 

" They left their steeds, and prostrate on the place. 
From the fierce king implored the o Headers grace. 1 ' 

DrycUn . Palamon A Arcite, it. 826. 

II. Bot. : Lying flat upon the ground. 

pros -trate, v.t. [Prostrate, a.] [Fr. pro- 
sterner; O. Sp. & Port, prostrar ; Sp. postrar ; 
Ital. prosfrare.] 

1. To cause to fall or lie prostrate ; to lay 
flat ; to throw down. 

" Prostrating and laying corn growing In tb© fields." 
— Woodward : Sat. Hist. 

2. (Reflex.) : To throw one’s self down or 
fall in a posture of the deepest humility or 
adoration ; to bow in reverence. (Spenser : 
F. Q., f. xii. 6.) 

3. To reduce totally ; to cause to sink ; to 
deprive of all strength or energy : as, He was 
prostrated by sickness. 

* 4. To destroy utterly ; to demolish ; to 
ruin utterly. 

" In ths streets many they slew, and fired divers 
places, prostrating two parishes almost intirely.' — 
Hayward. 

pros-tra-tlon, * pros tra-ci on, s. [Fr. 

prosfrafion, from Lat. prostration cm, accus. of 
prostratio , from prostratus = prostrate (q.v.) ; 
Sp. posf radon ; Ital. prostrazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of prostrating, throwing down, 
or laying flat. 

2. The act or state of falling down in deep- 
est humility or adoration ; properly, the act 
of falling prostrate ou the face, but applied 
generally to kneeling or bowing in adoration 
or reverence. 

“ To servo or worship them with any reuerent be- 
hauiour ether hyadoraclon, prostracion, knelyng, or 
kissing," — foyo : Exposicion of Daniel, iiL 

* 3. Servile submission. 

*’ Can prostration fall deeper? could a slave bow 
lower?"— Thackeray : English Humourists ; Swift. 

4. Great depression or dejection. 

" Weakness with prosfrafion, inferiority, and sub- 
mission."— Stewart : Phil, Essays, ess. ll., ch. lit, 

IL Pathol. : Great but temporary oppression 
of the system, depressing but not perma- 
nently exhausting the vital energies. 

* pros'-trat or, s. [Lat., from prostratus, 
pa. par. of prostemo — to prostrate (q.v.). J 
One who prostrates or overturns. 

"Infallible prostrators of all religion ."— Oa uden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 189. 

pros-tyle, s. [Fr., from Lat. prostylus , from 
Gr. npocrTv\o<; ( prostulos) : npo ( j»-o) = before, 
and crrvAos (stulos) = a pillar, a column.] 
Architecture : 

1. A temple which has a portico in one 
front, consisting of insulated columns with 
their eutablatures and fastigium [Amphi pro- 
style.] 

2. A portico in which the columns ataud 
out quite free from the walls of the building 
to which it is attached. 

“The prostyle, whose station, being at front, con- 
sisted oi only four columus."— Evelyn : Architects <t 
Architecture . 


prd^-y, a. [Eng, pros(c); -y.] Consisting of 
or like prose ; proaaic, dull, tedious, tiresome. 

*' Her prosy fat Camille In spectacles.’*— Thackeray : 
The Xewcomes (ed. 1861), 11. 87. 

pro-syllogism, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 

syllogism (q.v.).] 

Logic : (See extract). 

“A prosyllogitm is when two or more syllogisms are 
so connected together, that the conclusion of the 
fanner is the major or the minor of the following."— 
Watts Logic. 

proto [Photo-.] 

* pro-fae-tic, a. [Gr. nporaicTiKos (protak- 
fifcos).] Placed or being at the beginning; 
previous ; giving a previous narrative or ex- 
planation, as of t he plot or personages of a play. 

prd'-ta-gon, s. [Gr. TrpwTa-yos; { protagos ) = 
leading the van.] 

Chem. : Cjie^P’Si^POoo (?)• A phospho- 
retted fatty body extracted from the biain- 
suhstanee by alcohol of 85 per cent. It is 
colourless, without smell, slightly soluble in 
water and ether, very soluble in warm alcohol, 
from which it crystallizes in bundles of tioa 
needles. When boiled in absolute alcohol it 
decomposes with separation of oily drops. 

pro-tag’ on-ist, S. [Gr. nptoTayoji'ta-njt (prd- 
lugunistcs), from npCoros (^wotos) — first, and 
dyuivuTTris (agonistes) = an actor.] 

1. Greek Drama : The leading character or 
actor in a play. 

" Behind whose mask the protagonist spoke during 
the play."— Donaldson : Theatre of the Greeks, p. Iu8. 

2. A leading character generally. 

" To take his place 1© history for all time as one of 
Its foremost protagonists.'' — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 2, 
18a&. 

pro ta’ mi-a,s. [Pref. prot -, and Mod. Lat, 

aima (q.v.).]* 

Palceont. : A genus of Amiida?, from the 
Tertiary deposits of Wyoming, U.S.A. 

prot-a moe'-ba, s. [Pref. prot-, and Mod. 
Lat. amoeba. J 

ZqqI, : A genus of Haeckel's order Lobo- 
moncra. They are minute masses of proto- 
plasm, increasing by symmetrical fission. 

pro-tan'-drous, prot er-an-drous, a. 

[Pref. prot-, protciip)- ; Gr. dvrjp ( ancr ), genit. 
di Spos (andros) = a man, here = a stamen, and 
Eng. suit. - 0 U.S.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to plants in which the 
stameus are ready to discharge their pollen 
before the stigma is ready to receive it, thus 
inviting cross fertilization. Examples: Digi- 
talis purpurea, Potent ilia anserina, dec. 

pro-tan'-drjf, s. [Protandrous.] 

Hot. : The state of being protaudrous. 

pro tan'-to, phr. [Lat.] For so much. 

* prot'-arch, s. [Pref. prot-, and Gr. ap\w 
(archo)= to rule.] A chief ruler. 

“National Protarchs or Patriarchs." — Dramhall: 
Works, ii. 149. 

prot'-a-sls, s. [Gr., from nporelvto ( proteino) 
= to stretch before, to present.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A proposition, a maxim. 

“ I would I had not cause to give you this protasis." 
— Morion : Discharge of the Five imputations, p. 277. 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Anc. Drama : The first part of a comedy 
or tragedy, in which the several characters 
are displayed and the argument of the piece 
explained. 

"Doyoulookforcouclusionsluaprofarist I thought 
the law of comedy hod reserved them to the caU- 
etrophe .”— Ben Jonson : Magnetic Lady, L L 

2. Gram. A Rhet. : The first clause of a con- 
ditional sentence, being the condition on 
which the main term (apodosis) depends, or 
notwithstanding which it takes place : as, 
Although he was incompetent (protasis), he 
was elected (apodosis). 

prot-&s'-ta- 9 me, o. [Pref. prot-; Mod. Lat. 
astcuflus), and Eng. suif. -ins.] Belonging to, 
resembling, or connected with the hypotheti- 
cal ancestor of the Crayfishes. (Huxley : Cray- 
fish, p. 344.) 

pro-tas'-ter, s. [Pref. prof-, and Gr. aarqp 

(aster) — a starfish.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Ophiuroidea, with 
four species from the Silurian and two from 
the Upper Devonian. The body consists of a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, who, son; mate, eub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, oo - e ; ey = a; qu — liw. 
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circular disc, covered with small, imbricated, 
calcareous plates, with five loog, flexuoua 
arms, each with two rows of ventral plates, 
so disposed as to give origin to a aenes of 
distioct pores. 


protected ; defence ; shelter from danger, hurt, 
injury, or evil ; preservation from anything 
hurtful or annoy iug. 

•• j,'q oue doobt* that both *ex«*a of mnoy bird* h»ve 
bad their colour* adapted lor tho *ake of protection. 
—Daricin: Descent of Man, pU U., cb. x*T. 


• pro tat'-ic, * pro tat'-IcU, a. [Gr. npo- 
rai-ncof (protaHkos) ; i-at. protatic us ; Fr. pro- 
fafu/ue.] Of or pertaiuing to protasis ; intro- 
ductory. 


" Thero are protatick l 
they u*e in their play* t 
Dry den. 


tnooi lu the ancient*, whom 
i bear or give the relation. — 


pro te-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Proteus (q.v.), 
from the diverse appearance of the species.] 
Bot. : The typical geuns of the Proteaceie 
(q.v.). Small trees or shrubs, chiefly from 
South Africa, with large heads of flowers, 
often surrounded by bracts. An elongated 
two-parted calyx, the broader lip with three 
nearly sessile stamens, the narrower lip with 
one ; fruit a hairy one-seeded nut. The species 
are many, and with beautiful foliage and 
flowers. The wood of Protect grandi/ora is 
made into waggon wheels; its hark is given • 
in diarrheea. The honey from the flowers of 
P. melliftra and P. speciosa is boiled dow n and 
taken for coughs. 


pr6-t£-a'-9e-89» s.pl. [Mod. Lat. prote(o); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. snff. -acetc.) 

1. Bot. : Proteads ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Daphnales. Shrubs or small 
trees, with hard dry leaves, calyx in four 
divisions, corolla none, stamens four, some of 
them sterile ; ovary superior, with one ascend- 
ing ovule, or two, or two rows. From the 
Cape of Good Ilope and Australia. Sub-orders 
N’ucamentace© and Folliculares. Know'n 
genera forty-four, species 650. 

2. Polccobot : Various Protcada, some ap- 
parently of the existing genera, Dryandra, 
Banksia, Grevillea, Ac., exist in the Creta- 
ceous rocks of Aix-la-Cliapelle, others in the 
Upper Molaesc of Switzerland. 


pro te-a'-ceous (co as sh), a. (Proteaceie.] 
Of or pertaining to the Proleacc;e. 


pro'-te &d, a. [Mod. Lat. protean); Eng. auflf. 
-ad.] 

Bot. (PI.): The order or tribe Protcaceai. 
(IAruiky.) 


pro-to'-an, a. [Proteus.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Proteus : lienee, readily assuming dif- 
ferent shapes ; exceedingly variable, versatile. 
"Io \ll the protean transformation* of nature." — 
Cud worth : JnteU. System, p. 82. 


* pro tc'-an-ly, adv. (Eng. protean; -ty-l 
In a protean mauner; with the assumption of 
many shapes. 

*• Proteanlp Uninformed Into different shape*."— 
Cud worth : InlelL System, p. 86. 


pro tect', v.t. (Lat. protectus, pa. par. of pro- 
ttgo = to protect : pro- = before, in front, and 
tego — to cover; Fr. proteger ; Sp. proteger ; 
Itak proteggere. ] 

I. To cover, shield, or defend from injury, 
harm, hurt, or danger of any kind. It is a 
word of very general import, both literally 
and figuratively : thus, a house protects ua from 
the weather, a fort protecte a harbour from the 
enemy, clothes protect the hotly from cold, a 
shade protects us from the heat of the sun, a 
father protects his children, Ac. 


"‘Gainst the holyht of IHon you uever »hall provallo, 
Jove with hi* hand protecteth It" 

Chairman ; Homer; I Had lx. 


2. To encourage or support artificially by 
means of protective duties. 


"Their Industrie* were protected m\& ourmwere not" 
—Daily Telegraph, 8cpt V). 1885. 


* 3. To act as regent or protector for. 


" Why *hould he then protect our noverelgu T" 

Shakes/). : 2 Henry 17., L 1. 


* prS-tdo-tod', s. (Eng. protect; -«.] A per- 
son protected, a pwltyo. 

"Your protectee . . . wa* clerk to tny cousin. "—IK. 
Taylor {v Norwich) : Memdin, li. 1U8. 


2. That which protects, shelters, or preserves 
from danger, injury, or evil ; a shelter, a 
defence : as, Clothes are a profeefion against 
the cold. 

* 3. A writing which assured safety or 
protection ; a passport, a safe-conduct. 

4. Exemption from arrest in civil suits. 
Also, in English legal custom, a special protec- 
tion given by virtue of the royal prerogative 
against suits in law or other vexations, in 
respect of the party being engaged in the 
sovereign's service. 

II. Polit. Economy : Protection in this eeuse 
is said to have been den veil from the name of 
the Society for the Protection of Agriculture 
(1644-58). But the idea is old, and has been 
known to a greater or less extent in all ages 
and in all lands. Taxes levied solely for the 
raising of revenue operate in restraint of free 
trade, and are therefore a form of protectioo.but 
the term is generally limited to rases iu which 
these taxes are imposed for other than fiscal 
purposes. It is believed that the protectionist 
system on a large scale was first proposed by 
the Chanceller de Birague, an Italian, in the 
suite of Catherine de Medici. It was developed 
by Colbert in 1664, and has not since passed 
away. In 1692 England retaliated on France, 
according to Adam Smith, taxing goods im- 
ported from that country in 1696 75 per cent, or 
more. Bounties were abolished in Britain be- 
tween 1818 aod 1824, aod this, with the repeal 
of the Coin aod Navigation Laws. In the 
United States a protective pdicy was inaugu- 
rated early io the history of the country, and 
has beeu maintained iu a greater or less degree 
ever since, the purpose being to protect Amer- 
ican manufacturers egaiust European competi- 
tion, aud lavor the accumulation of capital 
and the paying of better wages to work men. 
Tt has long been maintained by a strong party 
in the country that all the benefit to he derived 
from this policy has long since been gained, aod 
that open competition w ith the manufacturers 
of the world would he more advantageous. 
The Itepublicau party is linked largely cm the 
principle of protection, the Bcnu ciatic on that 
of free trade or tariff for revenue only. Both 
policies have been adopted from time to time, as 
one or tho other party gaioed the ascendency, 
but for more than 30 yeara after I860 the 
government remained effectively under Itepub- 
licmi control, and the policy of Protection was 
sustained. Iu 1693 the Democratic patty gained 
the predominance in the government, and iu 
1894 a new tariff bill was pasted by Congress. 
In this, however, the principle of protection was 
largely retained, though various raw materials 
were admitted free of duty, the moat import- 
ant being wool. A duty was placed on sugar, 
w hich had previously been free. 

% li'rit of Protection : 

Law: 

* 1. A w'rit hy which the sovereign ex- 
empted a person from arrest. 

2. A writ issued to a person required to 
attend court, as party, juror, Ac., to protect 
him against arrest for a ceitain time. 

* protoction-ordcr, s. 

Ixiw: An order formerly obtained from tho 
Court of Divorce or from a magistrate to pro- 
tect the earnings of a deserted wife from her 
husband. The Married Women’s ITopcrty 
Act has rendered theso orders unnecessary. 
(Married, *J.] 

• prS-t£c’ tion al, a. (Kiig. protection ; -aL] 
Of or pertaining to protection. 

prd-tdc tion I^m, s. [Eng. protection; 
-wm.] The doctrine or principles of protec- 
tionists ; the doctrine or system of protection. 

" KyauUh jrrotcetionUm won the TOrw*. April 


prd tect irig, pr, par. or a. [Protect.] 

* pr6 tSct'-Irig 1^, adv. (Eng. protecting; 
•ly.] In a protecting manner; hy protecting. 

pro t£o‘ tion, ‘pro tox ci on, s. [Fr. 

protection., from Lat. proteefio^m, accus. r>( pro- 
tects, from protectiiii, pa. par. of protrgo = to 
protect (q.v.) ; Sp. protection ; Ital. proteriont.] 
L Ordinary language : 

1. The act of protecting ; the state of being 


IS, 18*0. 

pro too tion 1st, *. A a. [Eng. protection ; 
- ist .] 

A. At subst. : One whn supports the system 
of protection ; one opposed to free trade. 

B. As colj.: Advocating or maintaining 
protection in commodities of home produc- 
tion ; opposed to free-trade. 

" prote.-tionlst counlrle*. a* well w free-trad* Ki*g 
Und, were »llke ■offering from ovDrprt/ductlwn — 
Echo, hej.L 8, UM>6. 


pro tcc-tive, o. (Eog. protect; -tee; Fr. 
protect if.] 

1. OnL Lang. : Affording protection ; shel- 
tering, defending, defensive. 

” Protective of hi* youug." Thornton : Spring, 782. 

2. Polit. Econ. : Protecting commodities of 
home production by means of duties. 

protective-resemblance, j. [Mimi- 
cry, 11.] 

* pro-tcc -tivc-ncss, s. [Eng. protective; 
-n«s.l The quality or state of being protective. 

"Imbued with that ble**«d protectiveness'— Q. 

El Daniel Deronda, cb. Lxx. 

pro tec -tor, * pro-tc *. tour, s. [Fr. pro - 

tectcur, from lat. protect orem, accus. of pro- 
tector , from protertus, pa. par. of protego— to 
protect (q.v.); Sp. A Port, protector; Ital. 
protcttorc.) 

I, Ord. Lang. : One who or that which pro- 
tects, guards, shelters, or defends sgainst 
danger, injury, hurl, or evil of any kind ; a de- 
fender, a guardian, a supporter, an euconrager, 
a patron. 

"Charles I., a protector of tbo art*."— ll'alpot*: 
Anecdotes nf Painting, vul. U-, cb- ti- 
ll. Technically : 

1. Eng. Hist. : One who had the care of the 
kingdom during the minority of the king; a 
regent; specif, applied to Oliver Cromwell, 
who took the title of Lord Protector in 1653. 

" What’* a ;>rofcrtor / He’* » thiop 
That ajx-* it in the oou-a^e of » kins:." 

Cleveland. 

2. Eccles. : A cardinal belonging to one of 
the more important Catholic nations, who, 
in Rome, watches over questions affecting his 
country. There are also Cardinal Protectors 
of religious orders, colleges, Ac. 

•J Protector of the Settlement : 

Ijaw: The person appointed by the Fines 
and Recoveries Act, io substitution of the 
old tenant to the praecipe, whose concurrence 
in harring estates-tail in remainder is required 
in order to preserve, under certain modifica- 
tions, the control of the tenant for life over 
tlie remainder man. 

* pro-tcc'-tor-al, a. [Eng. protector; -aL] 
Pertaining or relating to a protector ; prolec- 
torial. 

•• The repreaeutAtlv® system »nd tbo protectoral 
power."— O od ipim : Mandevdlc, l 22S. 

pro-tcc'-tor ate, 7. [Eng. protector ; -ate; 
Fr. prutectorat ; Sp. prote dorado ; Ital. pro- 
tcUorato.] 

1. Government by s protector or regent; 
specif, applied to that period of English 
history during which Oliver Cromwell was 
Protector. 

■* Io the day* of the Protectorate, be bud beeu » 
Judge ."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., cli. xlil. 

2. A position sometimes assumed by a strong 
country towards a weak one, in virtue of 
which tho former protects and upholds the , 
Interests of the latter, taking iu return a 
greater or less interest in the management of 
its domestic and foreign affairs. 

" In favour of an EuglUb Protectorate for Egypt"— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 24. ItSbA. 

• pro-tec-tor'- 1 al, a. [Eng. protector ; -io?.] 
Pertaining or relating to a protector ; protec* 
tornl. (Eolle: Biog. Hist. Eng., lit.. 70.) 

• pro-t6c tor -t s m f a. (Eng. protector ; -uia.] 

Pertaining to tho ’protector ; Cromwellian. 

» Imrii>K tbo tyranny of the Protectoriau time*."— 
Puller : n'orfAi**. L <«*. 

•pro-tSo'- tor less, o. (Eng. protector ; 
Destitute of a protector ; having uo protector; 
unprotected. 

pr6 tdc-tor sliip, • pro too tour ship, 

s. [Eng. protector ; -ship.] The position or 
office of a protector ; a protectorate. 

” Sbr C»u*yd Ibc duk»« of York® to dy*cb*rvyd of 
hi* protectoursht}). , ‘~- Eahyan : Chron., voL 11. |*u. M67I 

• prd t6o tr6ss, * prd tdc' triso, *. [Fr. 

jiroteWricp.] A female who protects. 

" Of all cbrl»t<>u protnCrlee *im( tnlrK" 
rJltiurrr . H allude in Commemoration of «ur Lady. 

• prd tdc’ trix, s. [Low’ Lat.] A protect resa. 

protdgO, protdgdo (as pro tn rha), * 

(IT., pa. par. of protege r = in protect (q.v.).J 
one who Is under tiie i>rotection amt cure, 
or who enjoys the kindly consideration, of 
another. 


boil, boy; pout. oat. 50II. chorus. 5 hln. bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin. a?; expect. Xenophon, . L 

-elan, -tion = shan. -tion. :«lon = shun ; -*lon. f Ion = zbun. -olous. -Uons. slous = shus. -Wo. ~dlo, *0. = boh dgL 
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prd-te'-i-dae (1), s. pi [Lat. proteins) ; fem. 
pi. adj. sulf. -tdo?.] 

Zool. : A family of Ichthyoidea, group 
Perennibrauchiata. Four feet are present, 
and persistent external hranclii®. lo some 
classifications Proteus is the sole genus ; in 
others Meoobranchus (q.v.) ia included. 

pro-te -1 da> (2), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. prote(a); 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot. : The typical family of tlia tribe or sub- 
order Nueamentacese (q.v.). 

pro -te-id^, s.pZ. [Protein.] [Albuminoids.) 

pro te in, s. [Gr. npuncvu) (prdteuo) = to be 
the first; Trpo»TO? ( prot os) = first ; suff. -i?t 
(Chem.). Named from holding the first place 
among albuminous principles.] [Alkali-albu- 
min, Albumen, 1.] 

pro te-i -na, s. pi. [Lat. profe(m>); neut. pi. 
adj. suff. -iria.] 

Zool : Wallich's name for a group of Rliizo- 
poda, having both a nucleus and a contractile 
vesicle. Tlieie are two divisions : Actino- 
phryna, with monomorphous, and Amoebina, 
with polymorphous pseudopods. 

pro-te in-a'-ccous (ce as sh), pro'-te-in- 
ous, a. [Eng. protein ; -aceous, -ou-s.) Per- 
taining to protein; containing or conaisting 
of protein. 

pro-te-i-ni'-nre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat.protei7i(us); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -inar.] 

Entom. ; A sub-family of Staphylinidse(q.v.). 

prdte i-nus, s. (Proteus.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Proteinina? 
(q.v.). Antennae slightly perfoliated, inserted 
io front of the eyes ; elytra covering the 
major part of the abdomen. 

pro-te-lef, s. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. TeAiJfi? 
(fefceis) = complete, because the fore feet are 
pentadactyle, as in the Canida?, while in the 
Hyaenas they are tetradactyle. (D' Orbigny).'] 
Zool.: Aard-wolf; Proteles lalandii , an 
aberrant form, constituting the family Pro- 
telidce, a connecting link hetweenthe Viverridie 
and the llyae- 
nidffi. It is 
about the size 
of a full-grown 
fox ; hyaeoa- 
like in colour, 
with d ark- 
brown stripes 
and a black 
muzzle. It re- 
sembles the 
fox in habits, 
and feeds on proteles. 

ants and car- 
rion. It was discovered and described by 
Sparmaun, about 1725, rediscovered hy Dela- 
lande, and the genus was founded by Isidore 

* Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 

pro tel -l-dae, s. ph [Mod. Lat. protel(es) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff - idtv .) 

Zool : A family of iEluroidea, with one 
genus, Proteles (q.v.). 

pro-tem'-no-don, s. [Gr. wporcV™ ( pro- 
temno) — to cut off in front ; suff. -orfon.] 
Palocont. : A genua of Piprotodont Marsu- 
pials, related to Deudrolagus (q.v.), from late 
Tertiary or Post-Tertiury deposits of Australia. 

pro tem'-por-e, phr. [Lat.] For the time ; 
temporarily. (Frequently abbreviated to 
pro tern.) 

* prd-tend' v.t, [Lat. protondo, from pro = 
forth, forward, and tendo = to stretch.) To 
bold out ; to stretch forth. 

" [He. 1 threaten'd with his long protended epear.* 
Dryden ' Virgil ; *£neid I. 1,256. 

* pro-tense*, a. [Lat. protensus , pa. par. of 
proteiulo = to protend (q.v.).] Extension. 
(.Spenser; F. Q., 111. iii. 4.) 

* pro tcn-sivc, a. [Lat. protensCus), pa. par. 
ofprofendo = to protend (q.v.) ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-ire.) Drawn out, extended, continued. 
(Sir IV. Hamilton.) 

pro'-te-o-lite, a. [After Proteus of Greek 
mythology, and Gr. Aitfog (lilkos) = a stone.] 
Petrol : A very hard and compact rock, 
consisting of an intimate mixture of quartz, 
felspar, and mica, and showing distinct traces 


of bedding, associated with granites. Re- 
garded asaresultof contact m eta morph ism. 
A variety of Cornubianite (q.v.). Occurs in 
Cornwall. 

pro-te -o-myx-a, s. pi. [Lat. protons; o con- 
nect., and Gr. pv£a (mtcra) = slime.] 

Zool. : A class of Protozoa, consisting of 
Gvmnomyxa, exhibiting in the amoeba phase 
various forms of pseudopodia often changing 
in the same individual, and not producing 
elahorate spore cysts. Its founder (Prof. E. R. 
Lankester) does not group the genera into 
families and orders. 

prot-er&n droiis, a. [Protandrous.] 

t prot-er-an'-thous, o. [Pref. proter(o>, 
and Gr. av8 os (an£Aos) = a flower.] 

Botany : 

1. A term used when the leaves of a plant 
appear before the flowers. ( Lindley .) 

2. Protandrous (q.v.). (Daru*in..) 

Pro-ter'-i-an, s. [Seadef.] 

Church Hist. (PI.) : The Catholic party in Alex- 
andria who maintained the orthodox faith, for 
which Proterius, after whom they were called, 
was barbarously murdered. 

prot - cr - 6 -, pref. [Gr. nporepos (prot eras), 
compar. of 7rp 6 (pro) = before.] Before, either 
io time or space. 

prot-er-6-base, f. [Gr. Trpoi-*pos (proteros) 
= prior, and Eng. (<fta)fxLse.) 

Petrol : A rock regarded as intermediate in 
composition between diabase aud diorite. 

prot er o-glyph'-i-a, s. pi. [Pref. protero-, 
and Gr. yA v<j>r) ( gluphc ) = a carving.] 

Zool. : Poisonous Colubrioe Snakes ; a 
division of tha sub-order Thauatophidia (q.v.). 
The first fangs of the upper jaw are grooved 
along tbe front, and the general appearance of 
the species resembles that of the harmless 
snakes. There ara two families: Elapidie 
(terrestrial), some of the genera with tha 
power of expanding their neck into a kind of 
hood ; and Hydropliidae (aquatic). 

proter-og'-yn-ous, a. [Puqtoqynqus.] 

prot-er-op*-6-de§,s. pi. [Pref. protero-, and 
Gr. irou's (pons), geuit. rroSos (pocios) = a foot.) 

Ichthy. : A division of Siluridae (q.v.). 
Rayed dorsal always present, and rather short ; 
ventrals inserted below (very rarely in front 
of) the dorsal. 

prot-er-op -ter-RS, s. pi [Pref. protero-, and 
Gr. TTTfpoy (pteron) = a fin.] 

Ichthy. : A division of Siluridai (q.v.). The 
rayed dorsal belongs to the abdominal portion 
of the vertebral column, and is always in 
advance of the ventrals. 

prot er-o-sau'-rus, s. [Protorqsaurus.] 

prot-er-o-spon -gi-a,s. [Pref. protero-, and 
Gr. cnrdyyos (sponggos) = a sponge.] 

Zool : A genus of Phalausteriidae (q.v.), 
formed by Saville Kent (uamed at first Proto- 
spongia). He considers it, 44 so far as is 
known, the nearest concatenating form be- 
tween the respective groups of the ordinary 
Clioano - Flagellata and the Spongida,” and 
that it may be 44 consistently accepted as fur- 
nishing a stock-farm, from which, by the pro- 
cess of evolution, all sponges were primarily 
derived.” (Man. Infus ., i. 365.) There is a 
single species, Proterospongia haeckeli , from 
the lake io Kew Gardens. 

* pro ter'-Vl-ty, s. [Lat protervitos ’ pro- 
tervus = perverse.] Perverseuess, petulance. 

"A vaiu and frail protrrrity. an envious p rati lug.* 
— Lennar d : 0/ M'uiom, bk. L, ch. xxxv., $ &. 

pro-test', v.i. & t. iFr. protester, from Lat. 
protesto , protestor, from pro — openly, and fesfor 
= to bear witness ; testis =r a witness ; Sp. i: 
Port, protestar ; ItaL profestare.] 

A. In^ronririve: 

1. To make a solemn affirmation, declara- 
tion, or protestation ; to affirm with solemnity ; 
to declare or affirm solemnly; to asseverate. 

*• I doe rrotest 

The proce&ae of my plaint is true.” 

Oatcoiyne : Divorce of a Lover. 

2. To make a solemn or formal declaration 
(often in writing) against aome act or proposi- 
tion. (Followed by against.) 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


B. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To make a solemn affirmation or declara- 
tion of ; to affirm or assert solemnly ; to 
asseverate. 

M I protest true loyalty to her." 

Shokttp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona. iT. 2. 

* 2. To call as a witness to affirm or deny a 
statement or affirmation ; to appeal to. 

" Protetting fato mpreme.” Milton P. L., x. 480. 

* 3. To prove, to show, to declare, to publiah. 

" Do me right, or 1T1 protest your cowardfc*.” 

Shakesp, ; Much Ado A bout Solhing, v. L 

*4. To promise solemnly ; to vow. 

** Oa Diana's a2tar to protest 
For aye austerity an 1 single liW 

Shake tp. : Midsummer Siyht’t Dream. L L 

H. Comm. ; To mark or note a bill before a 
notary public, for nou-payiuent or non- 
acceptance. [Protest, s., 11. 1. (2).] 

"The bill ... if oot taken up this) afternoon wilf 
be protested,” — Col man ; The Spleen, L 

pro - test, s. [Protest, v.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : A solemn affirmation or 
declaration of opinion (frequently in writing), 
generally in opposition to some act or proposi- 
tion ; a solemn affirmation by which a person 
declares either that he entirely diasenta from 
and disapproves of any act or proposition, 
or else only conditionally gives bis assent or 
consent to an act or proposition to which be 
might otherwise be considered to have 
assented unconditionally. 

"The Opposition, content with their protett, re- 
frained from calfing for a division."— Z)ni/y Telegraph, 
Fob. 23. 1885. 

IL Law: 

1. Commerce: 

(1) A formal declaration by the holder of a 
bill of exchange or promissory note, or by a 
notary public at his direction, that acceptance 
or payment of such bill or note has heen 
refused, and that the holder intends to recover 
all expenses to which he may be put in 
consequeoce of such non-acceptance or non- 
payment. 

"Iu England, the process of Doting is accepted as a 
sufficient protect for lulaud Bills, but Foreign Bilia 
must be protested in a more formal way/'— Bithell : 
Counting-House Dictionary. 

(2) Marine Insurance : (See extract). 

"A protett Is a declaration made on oath by the 
captain of a vessel which has met with any disaster at 
sea, or has been compelled to ruo into a foreign or 
intermediate port for safety. The protett should bo 
made as soon as he enters the port, . . . the limit 
usually assigned being within twenty-four hours of his 
arrival. BitheU . Counting- House Dictionary. 

(3) A declaration made by a party before or 
while paying a tax, duty, or the like demanded 
of him, which he deems illegal, denying the 
justice of the demand, and asserting his own 
rights and claims, iu order to show that the 
payment was not voluntary. 

2. Pari procedure : (See extract). 

"Each peer has a right, by leave of the house, when 
a vote paescs contrary to his sentiments, to enter his 
dissent on the Journals of the bouse, with the reasons 
for such dissent; which is usual! v styled his protest ." 
— Blackstone : Comment., bk. L, ch. 2. 

prot’-es-tan $y, * prot- es- tan- cie, s. 

[Eng. prof estan{t); -by.] Protestantism. 

•• What miserable sobdivisioo* are there In ourprfr. 
testancie — Bp Hall.: <^uo Vudu t § 16. 

pro-tes-tan'-do, s. [Lat] 

Law : A protestation. [Protestation, II.) 

prot-es-tant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par. of pro 
tester = to protest (q.v.).J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Making a protest; protesting. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the Protestanta, 
their doctrines, or forms of religion. 

"The geoerai consent of all sound protestant writers.'* 
— J/iifon; Civil Power in Ecdet. Causes. 

B. substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who protests. 

2. Church Hist. : The name given to thoe* 
princes and others who, on April 19, 1529, 
at the second diet of Spire, protested ag-iinst 
the decision of the majority, that the per- 
mission given three years before to every 
prince to regulate religious matters in his do- 
minions till the meeting of a General Council 
should be revoked, and that no change should 
be made till tbe council met. Besides pro- 
testing, they appealed to the emperor and to 
the future council. The diet rejecting their 
protest, they presented a more extended one 
next day. Those first Protestants were John, 
Elector of Saxony, the Margrave George of 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey — a ; qu = kw. 
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Brandenburg, Oaolzbach, and Culrahack, the 
Dukes Ernest and Francis of Luneberg, the 
Laodgrave Philip of llesse, Wolfgang, Prince 
of Anhalt, and the representatives of the im- 
perial cities of Strasburg, Dim. Nuremberg, 
Constaoce, Keutlingcn, Windsheim, Mem- 
iningeo, Lindmi, Keuipten, Hoilbron, lsny, 
Weissenhurg, Nordlingea, and St. Gall. The 
name is now extended to all persons and 
churches holding the doctrines of the Re- 
formation and rejecting Pnpnl authority. 
Pro tec tan ism has extruded until its adherents 
embrnce the great majority of church mem- 
bers in the United States, Britain, and the 
countriea of tho north of Europe; while 
Roman Catholieieni ia the ruling faith in 
bpnnish America, Ireland, Fruuce, Spain, and 
Italy. Protestants aro divided into numerous 
sects, each founded on some special result of 
Biblical interpretation, method of church gov- 
ernment, or other basis of separation. The 
anno of Protestant is repudiated by a con- 
siderable section of tho Church of England. 

protestant -dissenters, s. pi. 1 Dis- 
senter.] 

protest ant -sno cess Ion, a. (Succes- 
sion.] 

■ prot-es-t&nt'-ic-al, a. [Eag. protestant ; 
-tcuL) Protestant. 

"The vrot extant (cal Church of England."— Bacon : 
Observations on u Libel. 

t prot'-os tant ism, s. (Eng. protectant; 
-ism.] ‘The state of being a protestant; pro- 
testants collectively ; the principles or religion 
of protestants. 

** The only thing that maken crmslder- 

*ble lii Chrlstoadom la the Church of EuglAnd."— 
South: Sermon j, v. 64. 

* pr5t'-OS-tant-lZ8, v.t. {Eng. protestant ; 
-to.] To render protestant ; to convert to 
proteatantism. 

•prot es-tant-1^, a, [Eng. protestant; 
-Jy.] Like a protestant ; ia cuaforraity with 
protestantisia or protestanta. 

** Nothing more proteutantly can be pecmltted."— 
— Milton : Civil Power In Eccles. Causes. 

prot cs-ta'-tion, * prot-es-ta-cl-on, 
* prot es-ta-tl-oun, e. [Fr. protestation, 
from Lat. prott&tattonem, accus. of proteslatio, 
from protestatus , pa. par. of protests, protestor 
= to protest (q.v.) ; Sp. protestacion ; ital. 
pro testaz tone.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A solemn affirmation or declaration of a 
fact, opinion, or resolution ; aa asseveratioa. 

" But, to your protestation; let me he-vr." 

Shakrtp. : Wlntrr't Tale, Iv. 8. 

2. A solemn declaration of dissent ; a pro- 
test. 

•’If the lords of the eooncll Issued out any order 
against them, some nobleman pnliUshed a protestation 
against It.''— Clarendon : Civil War. 

3. A soletna vow or promise. 

*’ Upon his many protestations to marry me.” 

ShaJcesp. : All’s I Veil that Ends )**•/{, r. ft. 

• 4. A calllag upon ; an appeal. 

“ He made ao lengar protestacion to hi* eoaldlors, 
but that they should hnue in remembranco theyr 
aunclent prowesse.”— Holding* : Cauar, to. 57. 

IL Law: 

• 1. Eng. Law: A declaration in pleading 
by which the party Interposed an oblique 
allegation ordcmnl of aome tact, by protesting 
that It did, or did not, exist, anil at the same 
time avoiding a direct afllnnatioa or denial. 

2. Scots law: A proceeding taken by the 
defender where the pursuer neglects to pro- 
ceed, to compel him cither to proceed, or to 
differ tho action to fall. 

• prot'-^s-ta tor, s . [Lat.] Oao who pro- 
tests ; a protester. 

pr6 tost'-or, • pro -test -our, s. [Eng. 

protest ; -rr.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who protests; one who 
ut ters a solemn protest, affirmation, or declara- 
tion. (Shakesp. : Julius Cwsar, l. 2.) 

2. Law : One who protests a bill of exchange 
or promissory note. 

pr5-t£st Tng, pr, par. or a. [Protest, v.) 

pro test'- adv. [Eng. protesting ; -ly.) 
In a protesting mnnncr ; by way of protest ; 
with protests or protestations. 

•pro tes tl on, s. JEng. protest, v. ; -ion.] 

Protestation. 

** Your gr«ilr*t yrotestion ftny A**ur*uoo of doopo 
Affection.' Creme : Mmaphon, j>. 51. 


pro -to-US, pro -tcus, s. [Lat. = the name 
of Neptune’s herdsman. He changed his shape 
at will. ( Virgil : Georg, iv. 41-603.)] 

L Ordinary iAinguage ; 

1. Lit. : (Sec etyrn.). 

2. Fig. : A changeable, shifty, or fickle per- 
son ; one who readily changes his principles. 

" Being such proteuses In rellgloa th»t nobody was 
ever able to discover whzit sh*|>e or sUndard their 
conscience* ato rcuUy of.“— Maundrell : Travels, p. 13, 

II. Zoology: 

I. The typical genus of the ProteidiB (q.v.). 

[llVPOCHTnON.] 

• 2. The name given by Rdsel in 1755, to the 
genus Amoeba (q.v.). As Proteus was oc- 
cupied [1.] it ia ao longer used in tbia acuac. 

• protcus-anlmalculo, s. 

ZooL: The same as Proteus, II. 2. 

* prot-e-van-ge -H on, s. [Gr. rrp^ro? 
( 7 >rofos)= first, and evayyihtov (euanggelion) 
— a gospel.] [Evangelist.] An apocryphal 
gospel, ascribed to St. James the Less. 

* pro-tha-la -mi-on, * pro-tha-Ia -mi- 

um, s. [Gr. irpo (pro) = before, and 9J\ap.o^ 
(f halamos) = the marriage-bed.] A song ad- 
dressed to, or in honour of, the bride and 
bridegroom, with which the marriage cere- 
moaiea opened. [Epithalamion.] 

“ Poet* wrota prothalamiums tn their pnrtsft." 

Drayton : The Miseries of Queen Margaret. 

pro thftl lus, pro th&i -li-um, s. [Pref. 
pro-, and Lat. thallus ; Mod. Lat. thallium.] 
[TiiALLca.) 

Lot. : The first result of germination after 
the impregnation of a cell in the areliegonia 
of some higher cryptogams, ns Ferns, Equise- 
taee*, and Marsileactae. It differs i a the dif- 
ferent orders. 

pro the ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : A name given by Ure to a dark-green 
variety of Sahlite (q.v.), resembling fassaite, 
found in the Zillerthal, Tyrol. 

proth'-e-sis, a. [Gr., from npori&rjfju (pro- 
tithemi) = to place before.] 

1. Eccles. : A credence- table (q.v.). 

2. Surg. : The aarae as Prosthesis (q.v.). 

pro -tho-no-tar I &t (th as t), pro to- 
nd-tar-l-at, a . [Fr.] The college consti- 
tuted by the twelve apostolic prothonotavies 
in Rome. 

protlion'o ta,r-y,*proto no'-tar y, 

*. (From low Latin JYotonoturiua, from Gr. 
fl-pwTO« (prof os) = first, and Lat. nofariiift = a 
notary (q.v.). The proper spelling thus is pro- 
lonotary.) 

L Ord. Lang. : A chief cleric or notary. 

** X poynt you to bo protonotary 
Oi laiiie'ii court.” hkelton: Poems, p. 23 

IL Technically: 

• 1. Eng. law: A chief clerk in the Court 
of Common Pleas and in the King’s Bench ; 
there were three audi officers in the former 
court nnd one In tho latter. The offices are 
uow abolished. 

2. United Slates Law: A chief clerk of 
court in certain states. 

3. Roman Church: A title Introduced Into 
tho West from Constantinople about A.n. 
800, replacing the term prlmicerius nolarior- 
«m. It is now applied to any member of tho 
College of Protonotarica Apostolic of the 
Curia, twelve in number. They register 
the Pontillcnl nets, nnd make ami keep tho 
official records of bcatitleationa. 

4. Greek Church : The chief secretary of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, who superin- 
tenda the ecculur buainess of tho province. 

pro tho-no’ tar ^-shlp (th os t), pro- 
tho no tar 1-shtp, pro-to no -tar-£- 
Ship, ft. [ICng. prof /mnof ary, Ac. ; -ftA ip."} The 
office or position of a prothonotary. 

*’ Her nuiji-»ty . . . jp»v* Mm [O. C*rrw] a prothono- 
taryship In th* chatNXTy.’*— M’ooti ; Athencs Oxon., i. 

pro-thor-Ax, ft. [Prcf. pro-, and Eug., Ac. 
thorax (q.v.). J 

Entom. : Tho nntcrlor ring of tho thorax, 
carrying the llrst pnlr of h-gs. 

pro-thy rhm, b. [Or. wp6 (j^ro) = before, 
and 0i»pa (fAura) = a door.] 

Arch. : A poreli before the outer door of a 
house. ( Gwilt .) 


prot-Ic, a. [Eng. protein); -ic.] (See the 
compound.) 

protic-aoid, a. 

Chem. : An acid discovered by Limprlcht in 
the flesh-juice of the roach (Irueisms rutdus). 
It forms a yellow brittle mass insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in dilute acids, but 
soluble in ammonia, potash, ami soda. Whr« 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it yields a 
large quantity of leueiuc. 

prot ich-m-tcj, S. [Pref. prof-, Gr. Ixro* 
(ichnos) = a track, and suff. -tto.) 

TaleronL : Owen’a name for certain tracks 
or markings from the Potsdam .Sandstone of 
Canada, which he considered to have beca 
made by Trilobites. Principal Dswaoa 
ascribes them to fossil Enrypterids, and the 
smaller forms of Protichnites occurring tn the 
Carboniferous to Belinurua, akin to the recent 
Liniulus (q.v.). 

pro tis‘-ta, b. pL [Ger. protisten, from Gr. 
ir/xorov (protas)= first in point of time.) 

Zool. : A kingdom proposed by Haeckel, la 
order to overcome the difficulty long felt by 
zoologists and botaaists in ditrerentiating the 
lowest of the Protozoa from the highest of 
the Protophyta. In D«s/Yofwfenmcfc(Leipzig, 
1S7S) he gives the following classification : — 

ci.assii. on op. its. 

Mosaic* . . . bobomoner*. TAcbyiuooen*. Kblzo- 
iiimiera. 

Lobosa . . . OyniiiulubosA, TbecoloboaA. 

CxnGAKm.c . . Monoc)-*tifU, Polyclstid.'i. 

Flaualoata . . Nuda., Titcco-, Oiliu-, *od Cjito- 
HiLgeUnU. 

Catali.acta . . 

Cuxata , , . Holo-, Hetero-, Hypo-, »ad Perltrl- 

clia. 

Aciwrr.* . . . Monacluetw. SyiiHcInftm. 

Labym.ntbuuls 

Bacuxajua: . . NavlcuIaUu, Echluellfttae. L*icer. 
nat*e 

Ptnroi .... Phyco-, Onto-. A»co-. Q Astro-. And 
Hymenomyeetea 

MrxoMTcrrcft . PhyiiAre*, Kt«iiouHe*,TrlcheAcc», 
LycogAle®. 

THALAMoruoRA . MociostcfTi a, Poly*tcriA, MonothftlA- 
mlA, Polythalaiula. 

Hkliozoa . . . Arhro-, Ch*laro-, and D«*mo- 
thi.mc*. 

Radiol aria . . pAticolla?, Pauacnutliv, PAnso 
lenlre, PlptinnRir. Sphtprldc*. 
Duculex, Cyrtidece. 

pro^ -to-, prot-, pref. [Gr. irpwros (profos) = 
first.] 

]. Ord. Jsing. : A prefix used to express 
priority : as, profo-martyr, <tc. 

2. Chem. : A prefix origiimlly used to denote 
the first of a series of binary compounds 
arranged according to the number of atoms of 
the electronegative element. At present it is 
used to designate that compound In a series 
which contains oae atom of the electro- 
negative element. 

pro td-b&S'-tito, ft. [Pref. proto-, and Eag. 
txwfife.] 

Min.: A variety of the Enstatite group of 
minerals found in the llartz mountains, Ger- 
many ; and believed by Streng, who nnmed it, 
to have been the original mineral from which 
bastite was derived. 

pro to c&l'-jito, a. [Tref. proto-, and Eng. 
calcite.] 

Tctrol. : The same as Crystalline-lime- 
stone (q.v.). 

pro to eftm -piis, b. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
Kd^iTroc (kamjKis) = a sea-animal.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Syngnathldir, with one 
apectes, Protocampus hymenolomutt, from tho 
Falkland Islands. " It may be regarded os au 
embryonal form of NerophLs" (Gunther). 

pro to-c&t -^-Chu -lo, a. [Pref. proto-, and 
Eng. ttifcchuic.] Contnlned in, or derived from, 
cateehu or other resin. 

protocatoohuic-acld, s. 

Chem. : CylltfO^. A frequently occurrlnj; 

} iroduct nf the deeomnositlon of resins by 
usiou witli notasste hydrate, nnd readily pnw 
duced by the action of melted potash on 
plperlc acid. It crystallizes, with one mole- 
cule of water, In plutes nnd needh s, soluble 
in water, nb ohnl, am! ether, nnd melts at 
1 OH*. Its nqueons solution Is colouivd a <lnrk 
blulsh-green with ferric chloride, changing to 
red on tho nddition of soda or ]H)bish. 

protooatochuio aldehyde, s. 

Chem.: C-IIoO^ColI/onKCIIO Dlnxy* 
iHMiznldohydo. A crystal line body prrnlmssl 
by the action of chloroform on an alkaline 
solution of pyrocutechiu. It is soluble lu 
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water, melts at 150°, and is coloured deep 
preen by a solution of ferric chloride. By 
fusion with potash it is converted into proto* 
catechuic acid. 

pro-to-coc'-ci-dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. proto- 
cols): Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. * ida :.] 
pot.: A tribe of Palmelle®. Chlorospermous 
Alg^e] having the slimy substratum obsolete. 

pro^to-coc'-cus, s. [Pref. proto-, and Mod. 
Lat. coccus = a berry.] 

Lot. : The typical genus of the family Pro* 
tococcid®. Iu one of the two conditions in 
which it occurs it is a spheroidal body, to 
y-J— of an inch in diameter, consisting of a 
structureless, tough, transparent wall, in* 
closing viscid and granular protoplasm. It 
multiplies by fission. In certain circum- 
stances it becomes locomotive. It occurs in 
the mud which accumulates in roof-gutters, 
water-butts, and shallow pools. ( Huxley £ 
Martin: Elementary Biology , p. II.) Proto- 
coccus nivalis is Red Snow (q.v.). P. pluvia - 
lis (?) ia common in Europe on stones, leaves, 
straws, &c. Dunal says that the crimson 
colour of the salt-water tanks on the shores 
of the Mediterranean is caused by P. salinus. 

pro'-to col, s. [O. Fr. protocole, protecole , 
from Low Lat. protoeollum, from late Gr. 
= 7rpwTo<oAAo»> ( protokollon ), orig. the first 
leaf glued on to MSS. to register under whose 
administration and by whom the MS. was 
written, afterwards applied to documents 
drawn up by notaries because accompanied 
by such a first leaf or fly-leaf : Gr. Trpwrov 
( protos) = first, and ko W arn ( kollao ) = to glue ; 
koAA a (holla) = glue.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. The original draft or copy of a deed, 
Contract, or other document. 

"An original is stlled the protocol, or tcriptura ma- 
trix." — Ayliffe : Par ergon. 

2. In the same sense as II. 

Endorsing protocols with the most Intense regard 
foTthe proprieties." — Scribner's Magazine, March, 1SS0, 
p. 712. 

* 3. In Scotland, a record or registry ; on the 
admission of a notary he receives from the 
clerk-register a marked book, called a proto- 
col. In this the notary must insert copies 
of all the documents he may execute, to be 
there preserved, as in a record. 

II. Diplomacy : The minutes or rough draft 
of an instrument or transaction ; the original 
copy of a treaty, despatch, or other document ; 
a document serving as the preliminary to dip- 
lomatic negotiations ; a diplomatic document 
or minute of proceedings, signed by the repre- 
sentatives of friendly powers in order to secure 
certain political ends peacefully ; a convention 
not subject to the formalities of ratification. 

pro -td-col, v.i. <fc t. [Protocol, «.] 

A. Intrans. : To draw up protocols or first 
drafts. 

*' Serene Highnesses who sat there protocoling .” — 
Carlyle: French Moot., pt. iL, bk. vt, ch. liL 

B. Trans. : To make a protocol of ; to enter 
on a protocol. 

•prd-to-cdl-Ic, a. [Eog. protocol ; -ic. ) Per- 
taining or relating to protocols. 

” His favourite portfolio was now In your Lordship's 
protocolic custody. ”—D' Israeli : Letters of Runny mede, 
p. 101. 

♦prd'-to-cdl-ist, [Eng. protocol; -isf.] 

1. A registrar or clerk. 

2. One who draws up protocols. 

*' M. Hnnoteux, Secretary of the French Emhassy, 
will act as protocolist. "—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 30. 1885. 

• prd'-to-col-ize, v.i. [Eng. protocol; - ize .) 
To write or draw up protocols. 

"'Kept protocoling with soft promises and delusive 
delays. ’—Fit her Mahoney: Religuesqf Father Prout, 
p. 35. (Note.) 

*prd~td-ddr - 1 c, a. [Pref. proto-, and Eng. 
Doric (q.v.).] Belonging to, or characteristic 
of, the earliest period of Doric architecture. 

"The architect invents the protodoric column."— 
Cooper: Monumental Mist. Egypt, p. 21. 

Pro to-ge nei -a. s. [Gr. npwToyiveta (pro- 

• togeneia), pecul. ‘fem. of TrpwToyepTjs (proto- 
genes) = first-born.] 

Asfrrni. ; [Asteroid, I-tfi, 

pro-tog’ -cn-cs, s. [Protogexeia.) 

Zool. : A genus nf Haeckel’s Lobosa and 
Lankester’s Proteomyxa ; apparently the same 
as Amoeba porrecta vt Schnltze. 
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pro’ to gine, pro'-to-gin, s. [Pref. proto-, 
and Gr. yeVo? (genos)z= age, origin.] 

Petrol. : A name used to designate varieties 
of granite and gneiss (q.v.), which contain 
talc or chlorite as a constituent, in place of 
ordinary mica. Abundant in the Swiss Alps. 

protogin gneiss, protogin-granite, 

s. [Protoojxe.] 

pro-tog' yn-ous, a. [Eng. protogyn(y) ; *oua.) 
Bot. : Having the stigma mature before the 
pollen is so. 

pro-tog’-y ny, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. yvvrj 
(gune)=a woman.] 

Brt. : The development of the stigma of a 
plant before the stamens are mature. It is 
less common than protan dry. Examples, 
Ranunculus sceleratus, Plantago major, &c. 

pro-to hip -pus, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
’innog (hippos) — a horse.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Equidre, from the 
Low r er Pliocene of North America. Some of 
the species equalled an ass in size, and the 
feet resembled those of Hipparion. 

pro-to-his-tor'-io, o. [Pref. proto-, and 

Eng. Aisforic.) 

Archceol. : Belonging to, or connected with, 
the earliest period of which history gives any 
account. 

"Ttao populations and their languages must havo 
been largely modified by protohistoric influences."— 
Joum. A nthrop. Inst it., lv. 157. 

prd-to-lah -is, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. Ao/3 lg 
(labis) = a handle.] 

Paler rmt. : A genus of Cam el id®, from depos- 
its of Pliocene age. 

pro-to-lith'-ic, a. [Pref. proto-, and Eng. 
lithic.) 

Anthrop. : Belonging to the dawn of the 
Stone Age. 

“A possihleprotofifAic period of still older geological 
epoch*."— Wilton ; Prehistoric Man, i. 97. 

pro'-to-mar- tyr, *pro-tho-mar-tyr, s. 

[Fr. protomartyre, from Lat. protomartyr ; Gr. 
npuiTopaprup ( protomartur ), from upon os (pro- 
tos) = first, and pdprvp (martur) = a witness, a 
martyr (q.v.).] 

1. The first martyr; applied especially to 
St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 

■■ In the hononro of that holy prvthomartyr, teynt 
Albon.“ — Fabyan : Chronicle. voL L , ch. cli. 

2. The first who suffers in any cause. 

•• Hampden. .firm assertor of her laws. 

And protomartyr in the glorious cause." 

Boyse : Triumphs of Mature. 

pro-to-mer-yx, s. [Pref. j>rofo-, and Gr. 
p-qpv$ (mirux) = a fish snpposed to ruminate.] 
Palceont. : A genus of fossil Cam el ida?, from 
the Lower Miocene of North America. 

prd-to-mon'-as, s. [Pref. proto-, and Mod. 
Lat. monas (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Proteomyxa (q.v.). 

pro-td-mjhc -a, *. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
pvta (muxa) = slime.] 

Zool. : A genus of Ilaeckel’a Rhizomonera, 
with one species, Protomyxa aurant iaca, found 
by him in the form of orange-yellow flakes, 
consisting of branching and reticular proto- 
plasm on shells of Spirilla on the coasts of 
the Canaries. This condition is a plasmodium, 
formed by the union of several young amoebse. 

pro-to-ne'-ma, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
vrjfj. a (nema) = yarn.] 

Bot, : A filiform prothallus. 

pro-to-no-tar'-i-at, s. [Prothonotariat.] 
pro-to-no -tar-y, s. [Prothonotary.] 

* pro'-to nym, s. [Pref. prot-, and Gr. owpa 
(c muma) = a name.] The first person or thiug 
of a particular name. 

"The wrecked canal . boat, the ’Evening Star.’ 
ignominiously quenched lu the twilight, with its 
heavenly prolonym palnitatiug in the vapor above it." 
— Scribner's Magazine. March, 188 J, p. 567. 

prd-to-pap as, s. [Gr. ttpwto? (profos) = 
first, and irdnag ( papas) = a father, a priest.] 
Greek Church. : A chief priest ; a priest of 
superior rank, corresponding with a dean Dr 
archdeacon in the English Church. 

* pro-to-par'-ent, s. [Pref. proto-, and Eng. 
parent.] A first parent. (Davies: Microcos- 
mos, p. 23.) 


pro-to-phyT-Ium, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
4>uAAm/ (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot : The first leaf of a cryptogamic plant 
when germination begins. 

prd tcLphy ta, s. pi. [Gr. ttpwtd^vto? (pro- 
tophutos) = first produced : irpCiros (protos) = 
first, and (f>vros (phutos) = grown.] 
jBof. : Perleb’s name for plants of the lowest 
and simplest organization. 

prot'-d-phyte, s. [Protophyta.] Any indi- 
vidual of the Protophyta (q.v.). 

pro-to-phy-tol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. proto-, and 
Eng. phytology (q.v.).J Paleobotany. 

pro-to-pi-the'-cus, s. [Pref. proto-, and 
Lat. pithccus (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Cebid® (Platyrhma), 
of large size, from the bone-caves of Brazil of 
Post-Pliocene age. 

pro'-to-plasm, t pro-to-plas'-ma, s. [Gr. 

irpwros (protos) = first, and irAdo-p-a (plasma) 
= anjdhing formed or moulded.] 

Biol., £c. : “The living matter from which 
all kinds of living beings are formed and 
developed, and to the properties of which all 
their functionsare ultimately referred" ( Encyc . 
Brit., ed. 9th, xix. 82S). It was first noticed 
and described by P*03sel v Rosenhof, in 
his account of the Proteus-aninialcule, and 
was named sarcode by Dujardin in 1835. In 
1S46 v. Mohl gave the name protoplasm to 
the "tough slimy granular, semi-fluid'* 
portion of the contents of the vegetable cell. 
Cohn suggested the identity of vegetable 
protoplasm and animal sarcode, which was 
established by Schultze (ArcA. /. Anat. u 
Phys. (Leipzig), 1861, pp. 1-27), whose con- 
clusions were probably aided by the researches 
of De Bary and Koelliker. Protoplasm is a 
transparent homogeneous, or granular-looking 
substance. Under high microscopic power, 
in many instances, it shows a more or less 
definite structure, composed of fibrils more or 
less regular, and in some instances grouped 
into a honeycombed or fibrillar reticulum, in 
the meshes of which is a homogeneous inter- 
stitial substance. The closer the meshes of 
the reticulum, the less there is of this inter- 
stitial substance, and the more regularly 
granular does it appear. Water, dilute acids, 
and alkalies cause protoplasm to swell up, 
and ultimately become disintegrated, and it is 
coagulated by those substances that coagulate 
proteids. Its composition is a problem with 
which science has still to deaL 

"If Is now known that In the embryo and adult, 
in plant and animal, vertebrates and invertebrates, 
all kinds of cells, before their protoplasm undergoes 
division, show complicated change of tbelr nucleus, 
leading to division. —A lein: Elements Bisiology, p. 7. 

pro-to plis'-mic, a. [Eng. profopfasm; -tc.] 
Pertaining J to, consisting of, or resembling 
protoplasm. 

pro'-to-plast, s . [Lat. protoplastus ; Gr. 

irpaiToirAao-ro? (protoplast os), from npaiTo? (pro- 
tos) = first, and irKdcau (plasso) = to mould.) 
The original ; the thing first formed, as a 
pattern to be copied ; the first individual or 
pair of individuals of a species. 

"The original sinner in this kind was Dutch : Oallo- 
belpicus, tha protoplast.” — Cleveland : Works (ed. 1699), 
p. 83. 

pro-to-plas tic, *pro to pl&s'-tick, a. 

[Eng. protoplast ; -ic.] First formed. 

" Our proteplastick sire. 

Lost paradise." Unwell : Lexicon Tetraglotton. 

pro-top’ o-dite, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
ttovs (pous), genit. tto5os ( podos) = a foot.) 

Comp. A not. : The basal segment of a typical 
maxillipede. 

“ Th eproropodi/e and tha endopodlte. taken together, 
are cominunly called the ‘stem’ of the maxillipede. 
while the exopodite is the ’ palp.’ "— Huxley . The 
Crayfish, p. 167. 

prd'-to-pdpe, s. [Russ, protopop.) In Rnssia 
the same as a Protopapas (q.v.). 

t pro-top' -ter-I, s. pi. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
irrepov ( pteron ) = a fin.] 

Ichthy.: Owen's name for the Dipooi (q.v.). 

prd-tdp'-ter-is, $■ [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
■nr c pis ( pteris ) = a fern.] 

Palwobot. : A genus of Tree-ferns, with one 
species, from the coal-measures of Whitehaven. 

pro-top -ter-us, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
irrepoy (pteron) = a fin.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. *e, 00 = e; ey = a; qu = kw, 
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Jchthy. : African Mud-fish ; a genus of Sire- 
nld« t with a single species, Frofopferits an- 
nectens, from tropical Africa. Very similar to 
Lepldosiren (q.v.). In the dry season these 
fish imbed themselves in mud, from which 
they emerge when the rain9 fill the pools. In 
this state the clay balla containing the fish 
are often dug out, and the imbedded fishes 
can be transported to Europe and released by 
being immersed in slightly tepid water. They 
are carnivorous, and attain a length of aix 
feet. (Oieer i, in Trans. Linn. Soe., ISIS, xviii.) 

prdt-or'-nls, ». [Pref. prof-, and Gr. opei* 
= a bird.) 

Palceont. : A genus of P:isserine birds, with 
one species, Protornis gluritnsis, from the 
Lower Eocene Slates of Glaris. It was some- 
what similar to a lark, and 19 the earliest 
known Passerine. 

prot'or-6-saur, s. [P«otorosaurus.] Any 
individual of the genus Protorosaurus (q.v.). 
((Owen: Pal<ront. (ed. 2nd), p. 2S1.) 

prSt or-o sau’-rus, prot-er ^-sau’-riis, 

s. [Pref. protero-, and Gr. aavpoc (sauros) = 
lizard. (djossk.)] 

PaUeant. : A genus of Laeertilia, founded 
by Von Meyer, to include what was deemed 
the fossil monitor of Thuringia. The neck is 
long, the skull of moderate size, the tail long 
and slender, the teeth sharp-pointed ami 
Implanted in sockets, the cervical vertebra 
slightly ampbicoelous. Two species, Protoro- 
taurus speneri and P. huxleyi , from the Per- 
mian marl slates of Durham, and the corre- 
sponding Kupferschiefer in Germany, are the 
earliest lizards known. They were six or more 
feet in length. Owen places them among the 
Thecodentia (q.v.), whilst Seeley thinks they 
were Dinosaurs. 

pro' to -salt, s. [Pref. proto-, and Eng. salt.) 

Chem.: A salt corresponding to the lowest 
oxide of a metal. 

pro to-spon-gi a, s. [Pref. proto-, and Or. 
orro yyos (sponggos) = a sponge.) 

1. Zool. : (Proterosponoia). 

2. Palatont. : A genus of Kerstoda (?), with 
four species, from the Lower Silurian. “ The 
minute structure of this old type is very im- 
perfectly known.” (X icholson.) Protospongia 
fenestrata is from the Lowei Cambrian. (Hicks.) 

pro’-to spore, S. [Or. rrpwTorrrropos (proto - 
#poro$) = aowiug or begetting first: rrpwTov 
(pro(os) = first, and arropos (s/>oros)= a seed.) 

Hot. ; Berkeley's name for the first apparent 
spores of the Pucciniei, whicli are analogous 
to the prothallus in the higher cryptograms. 

pro-td t&x-I'-tcs, a. [Pref. profo-, and Mod. 
Lat. taxites (q.v.).J 

Poftrotot. : A fossil genus, from the Lower 
Devonian nf Canada, regarded by Sir J. Win. 
Dawson as c oniferous, but, according to Mr. 
Camit.hers, founded on trunks of gigantic sea- 
weeds, and called by him Nematophycus. The 
trunks vary in diameter from one to three 
feet, exhibit concentric rings, and arc made 
up of tubes, the larger running in the direc- 
tion of the axis, and the smaller passing in 
and out among the larger in a horizontal 
direction. 

pro tothor'-I-a, s. pi. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
Brjpiov (therion)^kn wild animal.) 

Zool. : Huxley’s name for those primary 
mammals, from which, It is conceived, the 
Monotremata were evolved. 

"In Ml probability they were as widely dlfTi-rent 
from Omltharhynchus mh 1 KchMna as the Insectivora 
are troiu the Edentata . . . 11 nice. It will boconvenlent 
to have adlstiuct iihmo.I’rototheHa. tor thcff roup which 
Include* these, at present, hypothetic*! sinbomiuent* 
of that lowest stane of mammalian typ«, of which the 
exiting monotrnnen are the only known represents- 
tiros."— Proc. Zool. Hoe., 1880, p. «W. 

pro to ther'-I-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. proto- 
theri(a ); Eng. stiff. -an.J 

A. A s (ulj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Protothcria. 

’’ Prototherian charoc ten. '—Proc. Zool Hoe., 1880, 
p. 654. 

B. As subst. : Any Individual of the Proto- 
theria. 

pro-to troc' tc^, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
rpwarrjc (tr6ktes) = a nlbbler.J 

Ichthy. : A genus of Ilaplochltonldie, with 
two species, rrvtutroctes munrna, common In 


South Australia, and P. oxyrhynckns, in New 
Zealand. The settlers call them Grayling. 
They have the habit of Coregonus, are scaly, 
and are provided with minute teeth. 

pro'-to type, s. [Fr., from l^at. prototvpnm, 
accns of pmtotypus = original ; Gr. np^ToTvnov 
(prdtotupon) — a prototype, prop. neut. sing, 
of irpuiToruiroc (profotupos) =accordiug to the 
first form : irpwToc (prof s)= first, and rvmx; 
(fupos) = type (q.v.).] An original or model 
after which anything is copied ; the pattern 
of anything to he engraved, cast, or otherwise 
copied ; exemplar, archetype. 

” Ha and hla favourite. Charles Brandon, were the 
prototype* of those Illustrious heroes."— \Vaf)X)Ie : 
Anecdote* nf Painting, vol. 1., cb. iv. 

* pro-to-typ’-ic-al, a. [Eog. protot yp(e ) ; 

-icaZ.) Of the nature of a prototype. 

“The strongest prototypical mole, with the blKHMt 
. . . forefeet, — Pall Mall Gaiettc, ilay 11, 1862. 

pro-to-ver-mic'u-llte, 9 . [Pref. proto-, 
and Eng. vcrmiculiie.) 

Min . : A vermiculite-like mineral found in 
large folia at Magnet Cove, Arkansas. Sp. gr. 
2*269 ; lu9tre, submetallic ; colour, grayish- 
green. Analysis yielded : silica, 33*28 ; alu- 
mina, 14*88; se9quioxide of iron, 6*36 ; pro- 
toxide of iron, 0*57 ; magnesia, 21*5*2; water, 
3*36; hygroscopic water, 20*54 = 100*51. 

pro-to-ver'-tc-bra, *. [Pref. proto-, and 
Eng. vertebra (q.v.).] 

Embryol. (PI .) .* Tran verse clefts in a mass 
or plate of mesoblast on each side the axial 
cord, gradually developing into the vertebra. 

prd-tO-VCr'-tO-bral, a. [Eng. protnverte- 
br(a); -af.) Of or 'belonging to the proto- 
vertebra. 

* pro to- VCS-fcl-ar-jf, s. [Pref. proto-, and 

Lat. I'estiaritis — pertaining to clothes ; mfis 
= clothes.) The head keeper of the wardrobe. 

“ Maglstcr and protaoettiary, or wardrobe keeper." — 
Warton : Englith Poetry, 1. 129. 

pro-tox -Ide, s. [Pref. prof-, and Eng. oride.) 

Chem. : When a metal forms more than one 
oxide, the one containing the least proportion 
of oxygen is called the protoxide. 

H Protoxide nf copper = Melaconite ; pro- 
toxide of nickel = Bunsemte ; protoxiile of 
zinc = Zincite ; protoxide of lead = Massicot. 

pro-tox’-l-dize, v.t. [Eng. protoxid(e) ; - ize .) 

Chem. : To combine with oxygen, as any 
elementary substance, in the proportion of one 
equivalent of oxygen, and one of the other. 

pro to-zo'-a, s. pi. [Protozog.v.) 

Zool. : A group of animals, occupying the 
lowest place in the animal kingdom. They 
consist of a single cell, or of a group of cells 
not differentiated into two or more tissues ; 
incapable, as a rule, of assimilating nitrogen 
in its diffusible comjmunds (ammonia or ni- 
trates, or carbon in the form of carbonates). 
The food is taken into the protoplasm, either 
by a specialised mouth or by any part of the 
cell substance, In the form of particles. Prof. 
Kay Lankcster (ICncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xix. 
83lM>0)has brought together the results of the 
latest Investigations on the nature of these 
minute; organisms, and adds full bibliography. 
He divides them into two grades : 

L GrvwoMYX a. with seven clause*— rroteomyxa, 
Mycetoioa, I<obo*a, Lahyrlnthulldca, Jlellosua, 
fiction lari. i. ami Radio lari a. 

2. Cohtil’ata, with six clamas— Sporozoa, FI wet I aU, 
DIiiufUKcUata, KliyuchollagellaU, C Uinta, aud 
Aclnetarla. 

prd-tO'ZO'-an, s. [Moil. Lat. protnzo(a) ; Eng. 
autf. -an.] 'Any member of the flub-Kingdom 
Protozoa (q.v.); a protozoon. 

pro-to zo' 1 C, a. [Mod. Lat. ^>rof ozo(a) ; Eng. 
od,j. su If. -ic.\ 

). Ceol. : Of or belonging to the strata in 
which, or to the time when, life first appeared. 

“The protoiotr, or Ant era of life."— March I ton : 
SUuria (c«l. IsM). p. 11. 

2. Zool. : Of or belonging to tho Protozon 
(q.v.). 

pro-to-zo’-on, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. £woe 
(zdon) = an animal : (r<5) = to live.) Any 

Individual of the Protozoa (q.v.). 

pr6 tr&ct’, • pro trade, i\f. [Lat pro- 
tractns, pa. par. of protraho = to draw out, to 
prolong: pro- = forth, forward, mid traho =z 
to draw.) 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To draw out or extend in duration ; to 
prolong, to continue. (Byron: Corsair, i. 17.) 

2. To extend or draw out in length ; to 
lengthen out in apace. 

3. To delny, to defer, to postpone ; to put 
off to a distant time: as. To protract the 
decision of a question. 

II. Snrv. : To plot; to draw to a scale; to 
laydown the lines and angles of by nu-ans of 
a scale ami protractor. 

* pro-trdet', s. [Protract, r.l Tedious de- 
lay or continuance. 

'* Without further protract anil dilation of time." — 
Wyatt : JVorfcj ; Henry VIII. to Wyatt (an. 1529). 

pro-trdet -cd, pa. par. or a. [Protract, v.) 

protracted meeting, a. A religious 
meeting protracted or continued for several 
days; a religious revival. (C. »S) 

pro-tract’-dd odv. [Eng. profraefrd; 
-ly.) In a protracted or prolonged manner; 
tediously. 

pro-tract'-ed ness, s. [Eng. protracted ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being j ro- 
tracted ; long duration. 

pro tract'~er, s. [Eng. protract, v. ; *er.) 

1. One who protracts or lengthens out in 
time. 

2. A protractor (q.v.). 

pro tr&c’-tion, s. [Lat. protractio, from pro- 
tract vs, pa. par. of protmht = to protract 
(q.v.); Ital. profmetone.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of protracting nr 
lengthening out in time; the act of delaying 
the completion or termination of anything ; a 
putting off or deferring anything ; delay. 

"The other maunder . . . had recourse to the old 
mystery of protraction, which he exercised with such 
succca*. that the season was almost consumed."— Smol- 
lett ■ The Hegicide. (Pref.J 

II. Surveying : 

1. The act of plotting or laying down on 
paper the figure or dimensions of a piece of 
land, &c, 

2. That which is plotted on paper ; a plan. 

* pro trdc’-tive, o. [Eng. 7 >rofrac<; -ire.) 
Protracting or lengthening out in time; pro- 
longing, continuing, delaying. 

“ The protractile trials of great Jove.* 

Shaketp. : Trunin* * Creuld i. L X 

pro-trac'-tor, 5. [Eng. protract; -or.l 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
protracts; a protracter. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat. : A muscle which draw9 forward a 
part. 

2. $nrf 7 . .* A 11 instrument, resembling a pair 
of forceps, for drawing extraneous bodies out 
of a wound. 

3. Sure. : An instrument, of various forms 
and materials, for laying down angles on 
paper, &c. 

4. Tailorittg : An adjustable, expansible 
tailor’s pattern. 

* pro trep' tic al, «. [Gr. TrpoTpenririS? (pro- 
treptikm) = urging forward, hortatory, from 
Trporpf Jim (protre ]*>) — to urge on : rrpj (pro) = 
forward, and t perrm (trepG)zz. to turn.) Ilorta- 
tory, persuasive, peranasory. 

“The means used are jurtly didactical and protrep- 
tlcat."—WarU : On InjUtelity. 

' pro trite, a. [Lat. protritus, pa. par. of 
pmtero = to rub to pieces.) Worn out, ob- 
solete. 

" /’rotrtte nwl piitld uplnloua**— Oauden 7e.»rj 
the fhnrch, ji. 194. 

pro trT ton. s. [Frcf. pro-, and Mod. Lat 
triton (q.v.). j 

Tnbront. .* A germs nf Tailed Amphibians (?) 
of Permian ngi\ The skin seems to have been 
naked; tho head was larger than that of 
Balnm.indm, and the tail relatively much 
shot b a r; the ribs were short, limbs short nnd 
tetrudactylous. 

* pro trad a bio, a. [Eng.profriid(r); -able.] 

Protrusile. 

“The jtrotrudah*e Inmk or pnih.>»H» of oth«r anna- 
llda "—oarwln Vegetable Mould* Karth^nn*. ja 17. 

pro trudo', v.t. A i. {I.nt, protrudo si t« 
thrust, loiih or forward: pro =. forwanl, and 
trad » ‘ to thrust.) 


boil, b6j); pout, J<Twl; cat, 9CII, cborua, ^hin, bongh ; go, gom ; thin, tills; sin, oxijcct, yonoplion, o^ist. ph = t 
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A. Transitive: 

1. To thrust or push forward ; to drive or 
force along. 

2. To shoot ont, to project, to cause to pro- 
ject. (Cowper: Familiarity Dangerous.) 

3. Vo thrust or put forth, as from confine- 
ment ; to cause to come forth. 

When young Spring protrttdes the bursting gems." 

TtuAJUon : Autumn, 1,310. 

B. Intrans. : To be thrust out or forward; 
to project, to shoot forward. 

* pro tru' sile, a. [Lat. protmsus, pa. par. 
of protrudo = to protrude (q.v.).] Capable of 
being protruded aad withdrawn. 

pro tru slon, s. [Protrusile.] 

]. The act of protruding or thru sting for- 
ward ; a push ; h thrusting beyond the proper 
or usual limits or bounds. 

2. The state of being protruded ; projection. 

"Which to conceive In bodies Inflexible, and with- 
out all protrusion ot parts, were to expect a race from 
Hercules his pillars.' —Browne: Vulgar Errours, bit. 
111. ch. L 

* 3. An urging or dinting forward ; incite- 
ment. 

•‘Some sudden protrusion to good.'*— Bp. Hall: Ser- 
mon on Romans viiL 14. • 

4. That which protrudes. 

* pro-trU'-§ive, a. [Lat. profrus^s), pa. par. 
of pro<rwdo=to protrude (q.v.); Eug. adj. 
sufT. -ire.] Protruding; thrustiDg or pushing 
forward. 

* pro-tru’-^ive-ly, adv. [Eng. protrusive; 
-ly.] In a protrusive manner; obtrusively. 
(Carlyle.) 

pro tu -ber-an^o, s. [Fr., from Lat. pro- 
tuberans = protuberant (q.v.).] A part which 
swells above the rest ; a swelling, a promin- 
ence. a knob, a bunch ; anything which is 
swelled or pushed above the level of the sur- 
rounding or adjacent surface ; a hill, a knoll, 
an elevation. It is used in this sense in Anat- 
omy, as the occipital, the external, and in- 
ternal protuberances. 

“So m<uiy wens and annatural protuberances upon 
the face of the earth."— More : Antidote against 
Atheism, pt L. hk. iL. cb. I1L 

* pro tu -ber-an-cy, s. [Eng. protuberant) ; 
-cy - 1 

1. The quality or state of being protuberant. 

2. A protuberance, a swelling. 

pro-tu'-ber ant, a. [Lat. protuberant, pr. 
par. of protubero — to bulge out: pro = for- 
ward, forth, and tuber = a swelling.] Swelling, 
bulging out ; swollen or prominent above the 
surrounding or a<ljacent surface. 

•'With glowing Ufa protuberant to the view.** 

Thomson : A utumn, 137 . 

pro-tu'-ber-ant-ly, adv . [Eng. protuberant ; 
-fy.] Id a protuberant manner; with a pro- 
tuberance. 

* pro-tu'-ber-ate, v.i. [Lat. protuheratus, 
pa. par. of protubero = to bulge out.] [Pro- 
tuberant.] To swell out or rise above the 
surroonding or adjacent surface ; to bulge 
out ; to be prominent. 

” If the navel protuberates, make a small puncture 
with a lancet through the akin ."— Sharp : Surgery. 

•pro-tu-bey-a-tion,*. [Protuberate.] The 
act or state of swelling or bulging ont beyond 
the surrounding or adjacent surface; pro- 
tuberance. 

“The protuberatfon or bunching out of the para- 
stataa"— Cooke: Descrip. Body of Man, p. 206, 

* pro tu'-ber-ous, a. [Eat. prot uber(o) = to 
protuberate ; Eng. adj. sufL -ons.] Protu- 
berent, bulging out. 

•’Being protuberous, rough, crusty, and hard."— 
Smith : On Old Age, p. 1S3. 

prot'-u- la, s. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. n'Aos ( tulos ) 
= a knot.] 

Zool . : A genus of Tublcola, sub-family Ser- 
pulime ; it is widely distributed. In Protuhi 
dysteri after sixteen somites have developed 
the seventeenth enlarges, and becomes the 
head and thorax of a new zooid. 

*pr6hd, * prowd, r.f. & t. [Proud, *.] 

A. Traits. : To make proud. 

** Slater prottdes sister ; brother hardens brother.* 
Sylvester ; Trophies, 1,333. 

B. Intrans. : To be or become proud. 

**Th«ie prosedeth Pow'r." 

Sylvester ; Henrie the Great, 117 . 


proild, * proude, * prout, * prat, a. 

[A.S. prut = proud ; pruting = pride ; Icel. 
prudhr — proud ; Dan. prud = stately, magni- 
ficent.] 

1. Feeling, displaying, or actuated by pride, 
either good or bad : 

(1) Having an excessive or unreasonable 
opiDion of one's self, or of one’s own qualities, 
accomplishments, power, position, See. ; filled 
with or displaying inordinate self-esteem ; 
acting with haughty or lofty airs or mien ; 
haughty, arrogant, presumptuous, conceited. 

**I would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush." 

Shakesp. ; S Henry VI., L 4. 

(2) Possessing an honourable and justifiable 
pride or self-esteem. 

(3) Priding one's self ; feeling pride ; valuing 
one's self : as, proud of one's country. 

2. Lofty of mien ; of fearless and bigb- 
spirited character. 

“ Io look and language proud as proud might be." 

Scott: Vision of Don Roderick, 29. 

3. Spirited, mettlesome, untamable. 

•* The proudest panther in the chose.** 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ll. 2. 

4. Pleased, gratified. ( Amer .) 

5. Affording reason or grounds for pride, 
aelf-gratnlation, or boasting; splendid, mag- 
nificent, grand, gorgeous. 

** Their deeds, os they deserve. 

Receive proud recompense." Cowper; Task, v. 701. 

6. Noble, honourable. 

“The proudest boost of the most aspiring philoso- 
pher.^ "—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. xiv. 

7. Proceeding from, or characterized by, 
pride or arrogance ; daring, presumptuous. 

* 8. Excited by the animal appetite. (Ap- 
plied to the female of certaiu animals.) 

“ He gave It unto a bitch that was proud."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 

* 9. Luxuriant, exuberant, abundant. 

proud-flesh, s. A fungous growth or 
fleshy excrescence arising in wounds or ulcers. 
“The sores had generated proud-flesh."— Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. SO. 1383. 

proud-hearted, a. Haughty, arrogant, 
proutL (Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., v. i.) 

•proud-pied. a. Gorgeously variegated. 

(Shakesp.: Sonnet 98.) 

* proud-stomached, a. Of a haughty 
6pirit ; haughty, high-tempered, arrogant. 

t proud'-ish, a. (Eng. proud ; -ith.) Some- 
what proud. 

• proild'-lmg, s. (Eng. proud ; -ling.] A 
proud person. 

** To proudlings sterne and strict." 

Sylvester: Henrie the Great, 152. 

proiid’-Iy, adv. [EDg. proud ; -ly.) la a 
proud manner; with pride, haughtiness, or 
loftiness of mien ; haughtily, arrogantly ; 
with spirit or mettle. 

“He spoke, and proudly turned aside." 

Scott : Rokeby, v. la 

• proTid'-ness, s. (Eng. proud ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being proud ; pride. 

" Set aside all orrogancy and proud ness."— Latimer : 
Second Sermon on the Lord's Prayer. 

proust -lte, s. [After the Freach chemist, 
J. L. Proust ; sufT. -ite (jtfm.).] 

Min. : An important silver ore occurring 
also in distinct crystals. Crystallization, 
rhombohedral. Hardness, 2 to 2-5 ; sp. gr. 
5*42 to 5*56 ; lustre, adamantine ; colour and 
atreak, cochineal-red; transparent to sub- 
translucent ; fracture, uneven, conchoidal ; 
brittle. Compos. : sulphur. 19*4 ; arsenic, 

15*2 ; silver, 65’4 = 100 ; yielding the formula, 
SAgS+AsoSs ; isomorphous with pyrargyrite 
(q.v.). Found in many silver mines. A 
group of crystals in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, from the mines 
of Chanarcillo, Copiapo, Chili, is stated to be 
uoiqne for size and perfection of form. 

prov'-a-ble, a. [Eng. proi<«) ,* -able.] 

1. Capable of beiDg proved or demonstrated ; 
demonstrable. 

" Proof supposes something provable." —Mill : System 
of Logic, pt ch. Hi.. J l. 

2. Capable of being proved or established as 
valid. 

“ Many of the claims were. . . not provable In 
bankraptcy .**— Evening Standard , Feh. 1, 1838. 

• prov'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. provable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being provable ; capa- 
bility of being proved. 


* prov'-a-hly. adv. [EDg. provable); dy.J 
In a manner capable of being proved ; ao &■ 
to be proved. 

" No fault can provably be laid unto him."— Udal • 
Titus, i. 

• prov^-and, * prov'-end, * prev-ant, 

* prov-eude, S. & a. [Fr. provende — pro- 
vender (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

L Food, provisions, supplies, provender. 

“Camels . . . hare their provand 
Only for bearing burdens.*' 

Shakesp. : Coriolamu . iL L 

2. A prebend. 

B. As adj. : Provided for the use of the 
general body of soldiers; bence, of inferior 
quality ; inferior, common. 

**A knave . . . with a provant eword 
Will slash your scarlet." 

Massinger: Maid of Honour, t L 

* provant-mastcr, s. A person who 
supplied clothes for the soldiers. 

•prov’-ant, v.t. [Provand, s.) To supply 
with food or necessaries ; to victual. 

** To provant and victnall this monstrous army of 
strangers ."— Aashe : Lenten Stuff*. 

prove, * preeve, * preov-en, * preve, 

* prleve, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. prover, pruver 
(Fr. pivuver), from Lat. probo = to test, try, 
or prove the good quality of anything ; probus 
= good, excellent ; A. S. pr6Jian\ Dut. proeven ; 
Icel. prd/a; Sw. profva: Dan, prove; Ger. 
proben , probiren , prufen ; Sp. pro tar ; Port. 
provar ; ltal. prorure.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To test or try by ao experiment, in order 
to ascertain the quality of, according to a 
certain standard; to make trial of; to bring 
to the test. (Lit. & Jig.) (I Thess. v. 21.) 

2. To experience ; to gain personal ex- 
perience of; to try by suffering, encountering, 
or passing through. (Spenser: F. Q., IV. vi. 34.) 

3. To evince ; to show by argument, reason- 
ing, or testimony ; to establish, or ascertain 
as truth, reality, or fact ; to demonstrate. 

“ If on tbe Book itself we co>t our view. 

Concurrent heathen* prove tbe story true." 

Dry den .* Religio Lain. 147. 

4. To establish the authenticity or validity 
of : as, To prove debts in bankruptcy : to 
obtain probate of : as, To prove a will. "[Pro- 
bate.] 

II, Arith. : To show or ascertain the 
correctness of, as hy a farther calculation ; 
thus in addition the result may oe proved by 
subtraction, and in multiplication by division. 

B. Intransitive: 

* I. To make trial ; to try, to essay. 

2. To be found by experience or trial ; to 
have its qualities ascertained by experience or 
trial. 

** All esculent and garden herbs, set upon tbe tops of 
hills, will prove more medicinal, though less esculent." 
—Bacon. 

3. To be ascertained by the event or result ; 
to turn out to be. 

“Lest on the threshing floor bis hopeful sheaves 
Prove cbaH" Milton : P. t,, iv. 985. 

* 4. To make certain ; to have or attaiD 
certain proof or demonstration. 

" Believing where we cannot prove, - ’ 

Tennyson: In Memoriam. (ProL) 

* 5. To succeed. 

** If the experiment proved not. It might be pre- 
tended. that tbe beasts were not killed in the due 
time." — Bacon. 

* *1 To prove masteries : To make trial of skill ; 
to try fur the mastery. 

* prove, s. [Proof.] 

• pro-vect’, • pro-vecte, a. [Lat. promt us, 
pa. par. of proveho = to carry forward : pro — 
forth, forward, and veho = to carry.] Carried 
forward, advanced. 

** The faictes and gesture of them that h* proved * in 
years.*— Sir T. Elyot: The Govemour, bk. L 

pro-vec'-tien, s [Lat. provectio , from pro- 
vectus, pa. par. of proveho = to carry forward.] 

Philol. : The 'carrying on of the terminal 
letter of a word, aud attaching it to the 
succeeding word, when it begins with a vowel, 
as a newt for an ewt ; a nickname for an cke- 
name. 

** Another fertile source of error lies ho the habit of 
what Mr. Wbitely Stokes calls 'Provection,' a word 
which may well take a place In the nomenclature of 
Philology ."— Key : Philological Essays, p. 22*. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mate, cub, ciiro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; oy = a ; qu = kw. 
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* pro-ve'-di-tor, a. [Fr. provediteur; It'll. 
proreditore , from provedere — to provide (q.v.).] 
A purveyor, a provider; one employed to 
provide supplies for ao army. 

" Can any one dare to make Him . . .his proveditor* 
for such thiutf* u cui ouly feed his pride and flu*b his 
ambition t .SoufA .* Sermoni, liL lOi. 

* proV-e-dore, a. (Sp. provedor .] A pro- 
vider; one who provides or supplies; a 
proveditor. 

“An officer . . . busied with the duties of xprotw- 
dorer— Washington Irving. 

proV-cn, pa. par. or a. (Prove, r.J (It Is 
used dow only in poetry and in the verdict 
Not proven.) 

H Not proven : 

Scats Ixiw: A verdict given bv a jury In a 
criminal case wbeo there is sufficient evidence 
to raise strong suspicion of the guilt of the 
accused, but not sufficient to convict him. 

Provencal (as Pro- van-sal'), 9. & a. (Fr.J 

A. As substantive : 

1. A native of Proveoce. 

2. Tbe Langue d’oc (q.v.). 

"The ehlef dialect of eonlhorn Prance, tho Pro. 
ven faf."— Whiting : Life A Growth of Language, ch. x. 

B. As adj . : Of or pertaining to Provence, 
Its language or inhabitants. 

Provence (as ProV-ans), s. [Fr., from 

Lat. provincia — a province (q.v.).J 
Geog . .* A province in tbe south of France. 

Provence oil, s. 

Chem. : A name applied to olive oil obtained 
by cold pressure from the ripe fruita imme- 
diately after gathering. (IVutts.) 

Provence-rose, a. (Cabbage-rose.) 

Pro-vcn’-cial (ci aa ah), a. [Fr. Provencal.) 
Of or pertainiug to Proveoce ; Provencal. 

* prov-end, * prov- en do, s. (FnovxND, *.] 

proV-cn-der, * prov en dre, a. [From 
Afid. Eng. pronende (three syllables), from Fr. 
provmde, from Lat. preebenda; Dut.provande.) 
(Prebend, Provand.] 

* 1. Provisions, food, meat. 

2. Dry food for beasts, as bay, corn, straw. 

" Give their luting horse* provender." 

Shaken p. ; Henry V., lv. 2. 

• 3. A prebendary ; a person enjoying a 
prebend. ( Robert de Drunne, p. 81.) 

* prov'-cn der, v.t. (Provender, *.] To 
supply with provender or food ; to feed. 

** His borew lire provendered a* eplcurely."— Nath* : 
Lenten Stuff*. 

* prov-en dre, $. (Provender, a.] 

* prov-ent, *. (Provend.) 

pro ven trie' n lus, t . [Prcf. pro-, and Ijat. 
ventriculus = the belly.) (Ventricle.) 

Comjrar. Anat. : The second cavity in the 
oesophagus of birds helow tbe crop. It corre- 
sponds to the cardiac portion of the stomach 
in mammals, but is the chief place where di- 
gestion is carried on. Used also of a muscular 
crop in tho earthworm. 

* prov -en-ue, a. (Provend.) Provision. 

" The dalnty/>rerycm«*j of our Bardens.”— Dp. Hall: 
Work*, vl. 875. 

pr6V-cr, a. (Eng. pro tfr), v. ; -er.) 

1. Ooe who or that which proves or tries. 

" Make thst demand of tho proverff — fihakap. • 
Trolltu A Crettida, 1L 8. 

t 2. An approver. (JHiar&m.,) 

prov'-orb, "prov-erbe, •. [Fr. proirrbe, 
from Lat. pnnvrMtim = a cnmtnoo Haying, a 
proverb: pro = openly, publicly, and rerburn 
= a word ; Sp., Part., & Ital. proverbio .) 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. An old and common anylng ; a short or 
pithy sentence often repeated, and containing 
or expressing some well-known truth or com- 
mon fact ascertained by experience or obser- 
vation ; a sentence whieh briefly and forcibly 
expresses acme practical truth; a maxim, n 
saw, an adage, an aphorism, nn apophthegm. 

“A proverb U u«nal!y doflnod, an liiatrurtlvo «cn* 
tcncp, or common amt jillhy •ayUif?, In which more it 
Konrrnlly designed than eif>r>K»*xl, fniti»iin fur it* 
firciillarltyatid elc^anot, and therefore ada|ilod l«y the 
lpftnip<I a* well a* tho rnljrnr, by which 'ti« df«t.ln- 
guf»hed from conn tarfH taw bl eb wanttuch authority .“ 
— Hay : IToverbt, (t’ref.) 


2. A by-word ; an expression or name of 
contempt, hatred, or reproach. (1 Kingsix. 7.) 

3. A short dramatic composition, chiefly 
French, in which some well-known proverb or 
popular saying is taken as the fonudatioD of 
the plot. 

IL Scripture: 

1. A moral aaying or maxim, enigmatical 
or allegorical in its nature. (Proverbs i. 6.) 

2. (PL) Old Test. Canon: Heb. (Mishlei), 

pi. of ( mashal)=:(l ) a similitude, a para- 

ble (Ezek. xvii. 2, xxiv. 8); (2) a pithy saying, 
generally involving latent comparison ; (3) a 
proverb properly so-called ; (4) a song or 
poem, prophetic (Num. xxiii. 7, 18), didactic 
(Job xxvii. 1), or derisive (Isaiah xiv. 4), &e. 
The ooun, SiLTp (mashal), is from the verb 

(niuaTwO = to make like, to aaalmilate. 
(ffesenius.) It was therefore lo be exacted 
that the book of Proverba would not consist 
exclusively of proverbs properly so called ; 
nor does it, For instance, ch. ii. is not a 
aeries of detached sayings, but a didactic 
treatise. Dr. Otto Zockler (Prw. Solomon (ed. 
Aiken), pp. 35-37) divides the Book into live 
leading portions : (1) Introductory (i. 7-ix. 
13); (2) original nucleus of the collection, 
genuine Proverbs of Solomon (x. 1-xxii. 16) ; 
f3) additions made before Ilczekiah’a day 
(xxii. 17-xxiv. 34) ; (4) gleanings by the men 
of Hezekiali (xxv.-xxix.) ; (5) the Supple- 
ments (xxx.-xxxi.), the first being the words 
of Agur (xxx.), and the second the words of 
Lemuel, with the poem in praise of the matron 
(xxxi.). Chapter xxxi. 1U-31 constitutes an 
alphabetical acrostic. Chapters i.-xxix. are 
generally attributed to Sulomoo, who was 
** wiser than all men,” and “ apake 3,000 pro- 
verbs” (1 Kings iv. 31, 32), which do not 
seem to have been founded solely on his own 
experience, but on the shrewd observation 
of the nation at large (i. 0). Tbe collection 
made under llezekiah repeats many proverbs 
which appeared in the earlier one. The lives 
of Agur and of King Lemuel’s mother, and 
the dates of the two appendices ascribed to 
them, are unknown. The New Testament 
directly quotes from this book in very many 
instances. 

Cf. Prov. 111. 11, 12 with Heb. ill. 5, 6, Rev. lit 10 ; 
Pror. 11 L 84 with James lv. « ; Prov. xl. 91 with l Pet 
lv. 11 ; Prov. xxv. 21. 22 with Roto. xll. 20 : Prov. xxvi 
11 with 2 PoL 11. 22. Allusion Is made to Prov. 1 l»i In 
Rota. Ii L 15; to Prov. iih 7 in Roui. xii. US, and to 
Prov. x. 12 In 1 Pet. lv. 8. 

* prov -orb, v.t. & i. (Proverb, *.] 

A. Transit it'e : 

1. To speak of, or mention in or ns, a proverb. 

** An> I not sung And proverb'd tor a fool 
lu ev'ry street t'* Milton : Sainton AgonUtes, 20. 

2. To provide with a proverb. 

“ I utn jrroverb'd with a graudslre phrase.” 

Shake tp. : Romeo A Juliet, J. 4. 

B. Intrans. : To utter proverbs ; to apeak 
in proverbs. 

** All their pains taken to seem so wlso In proverb, 
irvj serve but to conclude them downright •Iavoa."— 
Milton : Article* of Peace, 

prtf-vcrb'-I-ftl, * pro-vorb-l-all, a. (Fr., 

from Lat. proverbial is, from vroverbium = a 
proverb (q.v.); fcp. proverbial ; ltal. provtr- 
huilc.) 

1. Mentioned in n proverb or proverbs; 
uaed ns a proverb ; ns familinr or well-known 
aa a proverb ; used or current In a proverb. 

“The loyalty of LocMcl U almost proverbial"—. 
Macaulay : JIM. Png., ch. xlli. 

2. Suitable for n proverh. 

** Tills river's head hrlng unknown, and drawn to a 
proverbial obscurity, tho opinion became without 
bound*. * — Hrowne. 

3. Bcsembling n proverb ; aa, To apeak with 
proverbial brevity. 

prik-vorb'-l-al-^in, *. (Eng. proverbial: 
•ism.] A proverbial saying or phrase. 

"pro vorb' 1-n.l-iat, «. [Eng. proirrhlal; 
•1st.] A writer, composer, collector, or admirer 
of proverba. (Lnnplutrne : Theodosius £ Con- 
ttantia, pt. II., let. 3.) 

’ pr5 verb' I cd izo, v.t. & i. (Eng. pro- 
vtrbial; 

A. Trans. : To ninke Into n proverb; to turn 
into a proverb. 

B. /nfrarw. ; To uso jirovorba; to apeak In 
proverbs. 

"I for iw ar from any further proverbiaUringf— 
Rennet : JCraemue ; Prult* if Rally, p. 1(15. 


pro verb'-l-al ly, adv. (Eng. proverbial; 
- ly .) In a proverbial manner ; by way of 
proverb ; as a proverb ; in jiroverba. 

“ Tho like wa nthnn proverbially of tho beetle. 
firvwne : Vulgar Krrourt. blc. ii.. ch. xvuL 

" pr6v'-erb“£ze,r.f. [Eng. proverb ; -ic«.) To 
make into a proverb. 

“They prorerbixrd the Attlk-house." 
Sylvester : Du Rartae : seventh day. Itrit week, 553. 

prov CS, s. [Seo der.) A cormpt. of provosf 
(q.v.). (Bums : Prigs of Ayr.) 

pro vide’, * pro vydo, v.t. k i. [Lat. pro- 

vu ito — to see beforehand, to foresee, to act 
with foresight: pro= before, and vuieo = to 
flee ; Ital. prwcdcre ; O. Fr. proveoir. porvoir ; 
Fr. pourvoir ; 8p. grower; Fort, prencr.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To foresee. 

"Providing tho hurt* theoo licentious «plrlt* may 
do .” — Ren Joiuon: Volpone. (Dixlic.) 

2. To get ready, procure, collect, or prepare 
beforehand ; to procure or get ready for future 
use. 

** Provide your block and your axe.** 

Rhakcsp. : Measure for M ensure, lv. X 

H It ia frequently followdl in this sense by 
for or ogaitibt : as. To provide wann clothing 
for winter, to fir 0 vide a refuge against attack. 

3. To furoiah, to supply. (Now followed by 
with ; formerly also by of.) 

** I am provided of a torch-bcari-r.” 

Rhake*p. : Merchant of Venice, IL 4. 

4. To supply with wbat is needed ; to mako 
ready. 

“ I rr'ythee. Jet ua 1* jrrovided 
To shew them entertainment." 

Shake tp. , I'lmon pf Athens, L 2. 

5. To make or lay down as a previous or 
preliminary arrangement, condition, or pro- 
vision ; to stipulate. 

* IL Eccles. : To appoint to a benefice before 
it is vacant. [Paovison, Provision.) 

B. Iiitrans. : To make preparations; to 
make provision ; to take measures for protec- 
tion against, or escape from, a possible 01 
probable evil, or for comfort, safety, or supply 
of all things necessary. (Followed by for or 
against .) 

“ Worn wiser princes to provide for their safety." 

Ren Jonton : Spfatws. V . 

pro vid'-ed, pa. par., a., & conj. [PnovwE. ) 
A. & B. pa. j>ar. £ part trip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As conj. : It being agreed, nrmnged, or 
understood beforehand ; on condition. (Fre- 
quently followed by that.) 

“ Provided that you do no ontron-a" 

Shaketp. . Two Gentlemen, lv. 1. 

T In the use as n coiy unction, provided Is 
really a past participle agreeing with the word 
this ortho whole sentence, us a Latin ablative 
absolute; thus, the above example might be 
rendered, '* This being provided, that , £c." 

prov'-l-den 50 , 5 . (Fr., from I>nt. proinV/eu/ia, 
from provide ns = provident (q.v.); iSp. A Port. 
providencia; Ital. prorufcnra. Providence and 
prudence aro doublets.) 

* 1. Foresight, timely care, prevision, pru- 
dciieo ; tho act of making provision fur the 
future. 

“ Providence I*, whereby a man not onely fnre*e»-th 
coiJiUHHlytie ami iliconimvdilio, pri««j>erllla and 
iwhuMnltle, bntaJii)con»ultetn."— T. Alyot: Governour. 
bk. I .ch. xxllt 

2. Frugality, economy, or prudence Id tlia 
management of one’s concerns. 

3. Tho rare of (lod over Ids creatures; 
divine superintendence. 

“To 111* duo time and providence I leave them.” 
Mdton : P. IL, ill. «40 l 

4. IL-nce, used for God himself, regarded 
as exercising care, foresight, and direction 
over his creatures. 

" lint Providence lt!m*r1f will ItdcrTcnc. 1 " 

Cowprr : Talk* Talk, 441 

5. A manifestation of the care ami super, 
intendenco which Go<l exercises over his 
creatures ; an act or event in which the provi- 
dence and care of God over hi* creatures nr* 
directly exhibited nnd wen ; often used almost 
synonymously uitli mercy or blessing : as, it 
was n ;>roid</en« he was not killed. 

prfcv' 1 d 9 nt, "prov i clonto, a. [Ut. 

jir. par. of prorfd/o= to fon'see, to 

f rovidti (q.v.) ; l«V. provident ; Sn. proridente ; 

tal. vrvvvidente. Provident nnd prudent aro 
douhlvU.] 


b^: p6iit, J<JvfrI; cat, 5CU, chorus, 9hln, bon^h; go. gom; thin, this; sin, o$; ojrpcct, Xonophon, onlst. -Ifrg. 
-olan, turn = shan. -tlon, -slon = shim; -^lon, -jlon — zhun, -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b^L d^L 
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*1. Foreseeing, forecasting, prescient. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

2. Foreseeing and making provision for 
future wants ; prudent in preparing or provid- 
ing for the future. (Sometimes followed by of.) 

" He is !yke to a provident • and circumspect* 
builder."— Udal: Lukev*. 

3. Frugal, economical, not wasteful. 

*’ So Just *nd yet to provident of blood." 

Dryden : Patamon 4 Arctfe, lii. 627. 

prov-i den'-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eug. pr evi- 
dent; -tai.] 

I. Effected by divine providence ; referable 
to the providence of God ; proceeding from 
divine direction or superintendence : as, a 
proiridential escape from daoger. 

*2. Provident; exercising foresight and 
care. 

"Sustain'd alone by providential heaVn." 

Thornton : Sirring, 684. 

*3. Characterized by foresight and care. 

“ Be his guard thy providential care." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvi. 298. 

prov-I-den’-tial ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
providential ; -ly ) In a providential manner; 
by an act of dmne providence. 

" Every animal is providentially directed to the use 
ot its proper weapon*."— Ray : tin the Creation. 

prov'-i-dent-l^, adv. [Eng. provident ; -ly.) 
In a provident or prudent manner ; with fore- 
sight, and wise precaution ; prudently. 

"[He] providently caters for the sparrow." 

Shakesp. : At Ton Like It , li. 3. 

* proV-i dent -ness, s. [Eng .provident; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being provi- 
dent ; providence, foresight, prudence. 

" Providentneu, good beede-giviug.“— .4*cA«r» • Tozo- 
philut. bk. L 

pro vid -er, * pro-vyd-er, s. [Eng. pro- 
vid(e); - er .] One who provides, procures, or 
supplies that which ia necessary- Often used 
( V. $. colloq.) in referring to the head of a 
house ; as a good provider — one who supplies 
the table, Ac., liberally. 

pro vid'-uig, pr.par., a., & conj. [Provide.] 
A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (*ee 
the verb). 

C. .-Is conj. : Provided ; on condition that ; 
it being understood that. [Provided, U.] 

f prov'-i-dore, s. [Provtdore.] 

prov'-incpe, * prov-ynce, s. [Fr. province , 
from Lat. provincia = a territory, conquest ; a 
word of doubtful etymology ; Sp., Port., 
ltal. provincia.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Orig. : A country or district of consider- 
able extent, beyond the confioesof Italy, com- 
pletely subjugated, deprived of its independ- 
ence, under the rule of a governor sent from 
Rome, and liahle to such taxes and contribu- 
tions as the Roman Senate saw fit to decree. 

** Every province from Britain to Egypt bad it* own 
Augustus.' — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cli. xiv. 

* (2) A region of country ; a district, a tract. 

*• Over many a tract 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide." 

MiUon: P. L., vi. 77. 

(3) A colony or dependent country at a dis- 
tance from the ruling state ; a division of a 
kingdom, country, or state : as, The provinces 
into which France was divided previous to 
the Revolution. 

(4) PI. ; Districts or portions of a country 
at a distance from the metropolis, as dis- 
tinguished from the capital, or home counties. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The proper sphere, duty, office, or busi- 
ness of a person or body ; sphere of action ; 
proper or peculiar functions. 

(2) A division or department of knowledge 
or speculation ; a department or branch of 
learning. 

" They never look abroad Into other province* of the 
intellectual woild."— Watts. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) Anglican: A division of England for 
ecclesiastical purposes, under the jurisdic- 
tion of an archbishop. In England there are 
two provinces, Canterbury and York. 

(2) Roman: [Provincial, B. 2.J. 

2. Biol . £ Geog. : A division of the earth’s 
surface characterized by peculiar species, or 


by peculiar assemblages of aoimala or plants. 
[Region, 11.] The term province is chiefly 
used with reference to marine-life, and the 
most important provinces will be found io this 
Dictionary under the adjective denoting their 
locality or range. Provinces existed in geolog- 
ical times. 

* 3. Zool. : A sub-kingdom. {Owen.) 

province rose, s. [PnovENCE-noas.] 

pro-vin'-cial (c as sh), + pro-vin-ci-all, 

a. & s. [Fr^ provincial, from Lat. provinciahs 
= pertaining to a province (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port. 
provincial; I tal. provinciate.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to a province : as, 
a provincial government, a provincial dialect. 

" Iq the reign cf Charles the Second no provincial 
towo in the kingdom contained thirty thousand in- 
habitant*.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. lii. 

2. Constituting or forming a province ap- 
pendant to the principal kingdom or state. 

3. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical province, 
or to the jurisdiction of an archbishop : as, a 
provincial synod. 

4. Characteristic of a province ; exhibiting 
the manners or peculiarities of a province ; 
hence, countrified ; rustic, rude, unpolished. 

“ The baae allay of their provincial speech."— Sir W. 
Temple : On Poetry. 

5. Used in a proviace ; characteristic of a 
province. 

" This participle I* provincial."— Earle : Philology, 
§ 3GJ, 

* 6. Exercising jurisdiction over a province. 

7. Specif. : Of or pertaining to Provence in 

France ; Provencal. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Ivang. ; One who belongs to a pro- 
vince, or to the provinces ; a native or in- 
habitant of any part of the country except tho 
metropolis. 

" When the Roman legions were finally withdrawn, 
the provincial . . . fell a prey to the ravages of the 
Celtic tribes." — Gardiner 4 Mu/ linger : Introd. to Eng. 
Hut., ch. ii. 

2. Roman Church : The religious who, being 
appointed by the General or a chapter, has 
general superintendence of a province com- 
mitted to his charge. Provinces are of vary- 
ing extent ; but, generally speaking, the more 
numerous the religious houses, tlia smaller 
tha province containing them. 

provincial-constitutions, s. pL 

Eccles. : (See extract). 

" The provincial^onstitutions are principally the 
decrees of provincial synods, held under divers arch- 
bishops of CanterbuTT, from Langtoo in the reign of 
Henry III. to Chichele in the reign of Henry V.j and 
adopted by the proviace of York in the reign of Henry 
VI. 1 — Blackttone : Comment., § 2. (Introd.) 

provincial-courts, s. 

Eccles . : The archiepiscopal courts in the 
two provinces of England. {IVharton,) 

* provincial-rose, s. 

1. The same as Provence-rose (q.v.). 

2. An ornamental shoe-tie, probably from 
its resemblance to a Provence-rose. 

" With two provincial-roses on my razed shoes.”— 
Shake tp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 

pro-vin'-cial ism (c as sh), s. [Eng. pro- 
vincial; -isni.] A manner of speaking, or a 
word or expression, peculiar to a province or 
districts remote from the mother country, or 
from the metropolis, and not recognized in 
the literary language of the time, or in more 
polished circles ; words, phrases, or idioms 
peculiar to persoaa residing in, or natives of, 
the provinces. 

M To get this provincialism Accepted or at least per- 
mitted.”— Earle: Philology, J 221. 

* pro vln'dal-ist (C as eh), s. [Eng. pro- 
vincial; -isf.]* 

1. An inhabitant or native of a province ; a 
provincial. 

2, One who uses provincialisms. 

* pro-vin-ci-al i ty (c as sh), s. [Eng. 
provincial; - ity .] The quality or state of 
being provincial ; provincial peculiarities of 
language ; a provincialism. 

" That circumstance mart haw added greatly to the 
provmcialify, and consequently to the unintelligibillty 
of the poem." — IVarton : Rowley ; Enquiry , p. 46. 

* pro vin'-cial-Ize (c aa sh), v.t. [Eng. pro- 
vincial ; -ice.]’ To render provincial- 

pro vin'-cial-ly (c as sh), adv. [Eng. pro- 
vincial; -ly’.] In a provincial manner. 


* pro-vm'-clal-ship (c aa sh), s. [Eng. 

provincial ; -ship.) The office or dignity of a 
provincial. [Provincial, B. 2.) 

“ In the said generalship or provincialship b* suc- 
ceeded Dr. Henry Standish. — Wood . Patti Oxen., toL L 

* pro-vin'-ci-ate (c as sh), v.f. [Eng. pro- 
vince; -ate.] To turn into a province. 

" A design to provinciate the whole kingdom.*— 
Howell : Vocal Forest. 

* pro- vine', v.t. [Fr. provigner , from provin 
= a layer of a vine, from Lat. propaginem , 
accns. of proj)a?o = a layer, a shoot. The 
spelling of the French provigner has no douht 
been influenced hv Fr. vigne — a vine.) To 
lay a stock or branch of a vine in the ground 
for propagation. 

proV - mg, * preev - ing, * prev - ing, 
* prevying, pr. par., a., $. [Prove, v.J 

A. «fc B. As pr. par. d: particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of one who proves, 
tries, or ascertains ; the act of trying, ascer- 
taining, or demonstrating; proof, trial; an 
experiment to test or ascertain the strength of 
anything. 

" The preuying ot youre feithe."— Wycli*c : James L 

Acfion of proving the tenor : 

Scots Law: An action, peculiar to the Court 
of Session, by which the terms of a deed 
which has been lost or destroyed may be 
proved. 

pro-Vl'-^ion, s. IFr., from Lat. provisioncm, 
accns. of provisio = a foreseeing, foresight, 
provision, from provisus, pa. par. of provideo 
= to provide (q.v.); Sp. provision; ItaL pro- 
visions.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of providing beforehand ; pre- 
vious preparation. 

" Five day* we do allot thee for provision.” 

Shakesp. : Lear , L L 

2. A measure taken beforehand ; a pre- 
cautionary measure taken to provide againat 
contingencies. 

3. The providing or accumulation of store* 
or materials for a proposed undertaking; a 
stock or store provided beforehand. 

" He bad made »uch vaat provision ot material* for 
the temple."— South : Sermons. 

4. A stipulation or condition ; a measure 
proposed in an enactment or the like ; a 
proviso. 

" No provision made lor the abolishing ©I. their 
barbarous custom*. "—La viet : On Ireland. 

5. A stock or store of food provided : hence 
food generally ; victuals, eatables, provender. 

* II. Eccles. : The previous nomination by 
the pope to a benefice before it became vacant, 
by which act the rightful patron was deprived 
of his right of presentation. Provisions were 
made by Clement V. about 1307 a.d., it being 
stated that all ecclesiastical henefices belonged 
to the pope. Joha XXII. (a.d. 1316-1334) 
gave them an increased impulse. The Council 
of Basle abolished them March 25, 1436. 

" And in the thirty-fifth year of hi* p£d. I.) reign 
was made the first statute against papal provision*. — 
Blackttone : Comment., bk. vi, ch. 8. 

provision- dealer, provision mer- 
cnant, 3. A general dealer in articles of 
food, as cheese, butter, eggs, bacon, &c. 

pro-vi'-§ion, v.t. [Provision, s.) To pro- 
vide or stock with necessaries, especially with 
victuals ; to victual. 

pro-vi'-§ion-al, a. I Eng. provision; -al.] 

Provided or established for the time or present 
need; temporarily established; temporary; 
not permanent. (IFotton: Remains, p. 495.) 

pro-vi'-§ion-al-Iy, adv. [Eng. provisional ; 
-ly.] In a provisional manner ; by way of 
provision for present time or need; tempor- 
arily ; not permanently. 

" The French ministers have taken up this eqvdlty 
of government only prontionally."— Bp. Hall : Epis- 
copacy by Hi tine Right, pL i.. § 5. 

* pro-vi’-§ion-ar-y, a. [Eug. provision; 
-ary.] 

1. Provident, making provision. 

“ His master might huve reasons of his own for 
wishing a prorisionary settlement,"— Carlyle: Remin. 
itcencet, i, 68. 

2. Provided for present time or need ; pro- 
visional. 

3. Containing a provision or proviso. 

M He subjoined a vrovisionary salvo for the worship 
of God the Son."— Wa t er land : Works, v. 878. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
Or, wore, wolf; work, who, eon; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rfile, full; try, Syrian, fa, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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* pro -vi’-^lon- less, a, [Eng. provision ; 
Foodlesa. 

" The night was longed with frost. 

And they provision! m." 

Coleridge: Destiny of 4 Va tions. 

pr6-vi'-§0, * pro vy-so, a. [Lat. law phr. 
proviso quod = it t>eiiig provided that, from 
Lat. provisus, pa. par. of provideo s= to pro- 
vide (q.v.).] A provisional condition ; a 
qualifying clausa in any legal document by 
which a condition is introduced, generally 
beginning with the words provided that ; a 
conditional stipulation affecting an agreement, 
contract, law grant, or the like. 

"To Insert & prorita In favour of Lord Dover."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. , ch. xvi. 

11 Trial by proviso : 

Laxo : A trial, at the instance of the defend- 
ant, in a case in which the plaintiff, after 
ih.>ue joined, fails to proceed to trial. 

"The defendant helng fearful of «uch neglect In the 
pUiuUtf. and willing to discharge himself from the 
action, will himself undertake to faring on the trial, 

f :lviug proper notice to the plaintiff. Which proceed- 
ni; Is called the trial by proviso; by reason of the 
clause which wot formerly m such case inserted iu the 
sheriffs venire, vis., ‘proviso, provided that if two 
writs come to your hands, that Is. one from the plain- 
tiir Mild another from Ihe defendant, you shall execute 
only one of them.' " — Blackttone : Comment., hk. LIL, 
ch. 13. 

pri-vi for, * pro-vl sour, 3. [Fr. proin- 
* ur, from Lat. provisorem, accus. of provisor, 
liom provisus, pa. par. of provideo = to pro- 
tide (q.v.).J 

L Ord. Lang. : One who provides ; a provider. 
* IL Ecclesiastical: 

1. A person appointed by the pope to a 
benefice before it was vacant by the death of 
the incumbent, and to the prejudice of the 
rightful patron. Acts against the appoint- 
ment of provisors were passed in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. 

" Whoever disturbs any patron in the presentation 
to a living hy virtue of any papal provision, such 
provitnr snail pay lino and ransom to the king at his 
will, and be Imprisoned Ull he renounces such pro- 
vision. “-ZWaotifons : Comment ., hk. lv., ch. 8. 

2. The purveyor, steward, treasurer, or 
manciple of a religions bouse. 

* prd-vi -sor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. provisory; 
dy.] In a provisory manner; conditionally; 
with a proviso. 

• pro-vi’^or-ship, a. [Eng. provisor; - ship .] 
Ihe office of a provisor. 

" A worthy fellow he is : pray let me entreat for 
The f>ropi4or*Ai/j of your hor*e “ 

Webtter : Oucheu of Unify, I. X 

* prd-Vi'-^or-y, a. [Fr. provisoire ; Sp. & 
Ital. pro visor io.] 

1. Containing a proviso ; conditional. 

2. Provisional, temporary. 

prd-vi-vSr'-ra, a. [Pret pro-, and Mod. Lat. 
tfiwrra (q.v.). j 

Talcront. : A genus of Vlvarrlda?, from the 
Lower Miocene of Europe. 

*pro-vdo'-a ble, a. [PnovoKAnLE.j 

prov 6 ca' tlon, * prov o-ca-cl-on, a. 

[Fr. provooition, from Lat. provocationem, 
accus. of provocatio = a challenging, a pro- 
voking, from provocatus, pa. par, of provoco = 
to provoke (q.v.); bp. provocacion ; ItaL pro- 
vocazione,) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of provoking or stirring up to 
anger or vexation ; vexation ; the act of 
rousing the passions. 

"By meanea of provocation on cyther party v**>d. 
tho Horaoytie* iMued oulo of th© eytlo and gau© 
halnyl to the Brytoiu/Wubyan ; Chronicle, vol. i., 
ch. Ixlv. 

2. Incitement, stimulus : as, a provocation 
to mirth. 

3. Anything which excites anger; s causo 
of anger, resentment, or vexation. 

" Haughtiness of temper which la ever finding out 
provocationi."— ralcy: Moral Fhilotophy, bk. 111.. 
1 >L 111., ch. vlL 

II. Technically : 

• 1. Law: An appeal to a court or judge. 
(A Latinistn.) 

"A provocation la every Met, whereby th© office of 
th© Judge or hla assistance is asked.*'— Ayigj * • 
Tarergun. 

2. Script. : The time of the Jewish wander- 
ings In the wilderness, when they provoked 
God by tbeir backslidings and unbelief, 

" Harden not your hearts, u In tho provocation and 

•• in lit* day of temptation In tha wlldem**#."— 
Piitlm xcv. 8. 


* prov-o-ca'-tlous, a. [Pro ocation.) 
Causing provocation. 

"High provocations and rebellloua •ttempta'*— 
r/iriiiian Religion* Appeat, p. I Si 

H Possibly, as tiiis is an Isolated instance of 
the word, it may be a misprint for provocations. 

pro-vde’-a-tivc, a. k s. [Lat. proromfirua, 
from provocatus, pa. par. of provoco — to pro- 
voke (q.v.); Sp., Port., & Ital. ^roroatfit'o/ 

O. Fr. provocat(f.) 

A. As adj . : Tending to provoke, excite, or 
stimulate; exciting or inciting to passion; 
rousing the passions. 

"No bargaining Hu© there, no provoc'tive verve.’ 
Cartwright: To the Memory of Den J onion, 

B. As subst. : Anything which tends to 
provoke, excite, or stimulate ; a stimulant ; 
anything apt or tendiug to excite the passions 
or appetite. 

*' Then there !« another provocative to unity. If not 
union ."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. IX 1363. 

pro-voo-a-tlveness, s. [Eng. provocative ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of beiog provoca- 
tive or stimulating. 

* pro vdc'-a-tor-y, a, & s. [Lat. proroca- 
forias.] 

A. As adj. : Tending to provoke or excite ; 
provocative. 

B. As subst. : A challenge. 

* pro-vok'-a-blo, * pro vdc'-a-ble, a. 

[Eng. provok(e) ; -a&fc.] Capable of being pro- 
voked ; easily provoked. 

"A spirit easily provocable and revengeful."— 
Rawlin* : Sermon at Worcester, jx a (1770). 

pro voke', r.f. & f. [Fr. provoquer = to pro- 
voke, from Lat. provoco = to call forth, to 
challenge, to provoke : pro = forth, and roco = 
to call ; vox, genit. rocis — a voice ; Sp. k Port. 
provocar ; Ital. prorocare.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To challenge, to call out. 

” He now provoke* the seo-gods from the ahore." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Cneui vi. 25X 

2. To rouse ; to excite or stimulate to 
action ; to incite. 

"They gladly hear alao the young men: yea, and 
£U loosely provoke them to talk.’— More : Utopia, 

3. To excite or atir to anger ; to incense ; 
to eurage, to exasperate, to irritate, to offend. 

" Sou, what furle bath thua provoked thee?" 

Surrey r Virgil; JSneit li 

4. To stir up, to cause, to produce, to excite, 
to arouse. 

•‘The meditation of hla bounty and goodneoa will 
provoke love and gratitude."— U'fMrfai: The Gift of 
Prayer, ch. vi. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To appeal. (A Latinism.) 

“ Ev'n Ariua and Pelnglus durnt promote 
To what th© centuries preceding apoke." 

/ try den : Religio Laid, 34«. 

2. To excite or produce anger ; to irritate ; 
to give provocation. 

* pro-voko'-mont, *. [Eng. provoke : -mint. ) 
Provocation. 

" The excelloucy of her beauty w»u* no provokement 
to bim."— Orende : Quintus Curtius, fob 81. 

pra-vok'-cr, s. [Eng. provoke ) ; -er.) 

I. One who or that which excites, fitimu- 
lates, or promotes. 

" Drink, air. 1* n great provoker of thre© thing*."— 
Shitkrtp. : Macbeth, ii. X 

* 2. One who excites or stira up sedition or 

war. 

3. One who or that which provokes, Irri- 
tates, or iucensea. 

"And iny prono*<r« herehy do© augincnte.” 

Wyatt : Ptalme, 38. 

pro-vok'-ing, pr. par, k a. [Provoke.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (bee tho verb). 

B. As adj, : Tending to provoke, annoy, or 
Incenae ; annoying, exasperating. 

pro vok'-irifiply, adv. [Eng. provoking; dy.) 
In a provoking manner or degree; no os to 
jirovnko nr annoy ; vcxatioualy. 

"They sank Inlo Imiilely, m*«lo want, and Itrcame 
jrot'okmgly human. "— htnly Telegraph, Hejit. go. le*A. 

pi‘6v ost, ’prov ost, •. [O. Fr. jotmwf, 
prevost{Vr. prrrtt), from I*nt. ;»r<r;>ogifi<m, acr*. 
of jwtrposi ( ri.t = nno who is set over, a prefect, 
from }>rfrj>usUus, pa. par. of jrtrpono = to m t 
before or over: pnr — lK?fore, and »x>no =: lo 
place, to set ; A.S. prffnst ; bp. k I’ort. ;>rr- 
boste ; Ital. preivslo, prejwto, prrjmtU ; lint. 


provost, prevoost ; Dan. provst ; led. profasti ; 
bw. prost ; Ger. profosz, probst , props!.] One 
wbo ia aet over others ; one who ia appointed 
to auperintend or preside over aomething ; 
the principal, head, or chief of certain estab- 
lishments or bodies ; applied to : 

“ 1. A gaoler ; the head or governor of a 
pi Ison. 

"Th© provost hath 
A warrant for hii execution." 

.shakerp. Measure for Measure, L X 

2. The heads or principals of several colleges 
In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge: 
tha principal of the University of Dublin, and 
of somu universities in the United States 

3. The chief dignity of a cathedral or colie 
giate church. 

4. In Scotih burghs, tho chief magistrate, 
corresponding to tho mayor in English 
boroughs. The provosts of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow are styled lord provosts. The same title 
is popularly given to Ihe provoBt of Aberdeen. 

provost-marshal (provost as pro- 
vo ), s. 

Mil. : A commissioned officer specially 
appointed, at great permanent camps or in tho 
field ou active service, to carry out sentence* 
of military law'. Formerly they had power* 
of immediate punishment on the commission 
of offences against published orders ; but now 
they can only arrest, and detain for trial, 
offenders and c-arry the punishments awarded 
by court martial into c fleet. 

•pro vost'-fcr, s. [Eng. provosf; -er.) A 
provost, a chief, a head teacher. 

“Malstera to tcacti it. with his pr©i>o«frr«, lishen, 
and scholars.’— .4<cAarn ; Schoole of Shoot trtgc, hk. b 

• prov'-ost ry, s. [Eng. proi'osf; -rj/.] Tha 
office or dignity of a provost ; prefecture, 
provostship. 

"Certes the di^nlt© ©f the prowurry [prefectum) ©f 
Korn© was whilom a great oower.’ — Chtiucer ; Doretus, 
hk. HI. 

prov -ost-stlip, s . [Eng. provost; -ship.] 
The office of a provost. 

"Worth more than my provotUhip.' — RelipuLv 
Wottoniana, ]>. 327. 

pr<ffa (1), • prowe, s. [O. Fr. prove (Fr. 
proue), from Lat, prora = a prow, from Gr. 
npwpa (prora), from jrpa»i (proi) = io front; 
Sp. proa; Ital. prora, prua .] The stem or 

forward post of a vessel, often used for tha 
vessel itself ; the bow. 

"That, of a thousand vessel*, min© should b« 

Th© ioremobt prow iu pressing lo the strand." 

ll onttiioorfA ,• Laodamis. 

prow (2), s. [Proa.] 

• prow (3), * prou, s. [O. Fr. j>rou.] Advan- 
tage, benellt, profit. ( Chaucer : C. T., 12,234.) 

• prdtV, a. [O. Fr. prou; Fr. preux.] [Prow- 
ess.] Brave, valiant. (Spenser: F. Q., III., 
iii. 23.) 

proV-ess, # prow-es, * prow- esse, 
•pru-esse, s. [Fr. yrouesse, from O. Fr. 
prou (Fr. preux) = valiant, origin doubtful; 
bp. k Port, proeza ; Ital. prodciza. ] 

•1. Integrity, honour. 

** Vow© than so as houiitie and proven* ben mod* to 
good folke."— Chaucer : Doeciui, bk. lv. 

2. Valour, bravery ; gallantry and Intre- 
pidity iu war or danger ; fearless lies*. 

" Lochlel was c*peclM)y renowned for his physical 
prvweu." — Macaulay : Rut. Rug., nil. 

• prow-esso, s. [Pbowkss.] 

• pr6W-osscd, a. (Eng. prourss; -rd.] Dl«- 

tinguished for prowess ; valiant, 

*• Mor© fatal thin 111 © />ruirrii'd foe." 

Teuton t/umer Imitated. 

•prf^vV-css ful, a. [Eng. prowess; .J 
Powerful, vigorous. 

"HU prowetful polio?." 

bylve*ter ISabylon. (Argument) 

pr<JwE * proulo, * prol lyn, • prollo, v.t. 
k i. [A word of doubtful origin. A^corxling 
to bkeat *' a contracted frequentative form 
standing for vrogle, weakened form of prokle ; 
where progle is the frequentative nf progue or 
pro;/ = to search about, espee. for provisions, 
and prokle is an old veih meaning to thrust or 
poke."] JPitiKi, »'.] 

A. Tronsltive : 

1. To rove or wander over or through In * 
stealthily manner. 

" He prowtt ©ach place, still In new colour* dwkt' 

.Sidney. 


•2. To gather or get together by plunder. 

boil, poTit, J< 5 %VI; cat, 5011, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, ^ctn; thin, ^his; sin, a^; cxpoct, Xenophon, cxl£t. ph = t 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -aion — shun; -{ion, -§ion - zhun. -clous, -tioua, -slous - ahum. -bio. dlo, Ac. - bql, d^L 
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B. Intransitive : 

1. To rove or wander stealthily, as one iD 
search of prey or plunder. 

•'Her crew, distributed among twenty brigantines, 
prowled for booty over the *ea .‘‘— Macaulay : But. 
Eng. , ch. xix. 

* 2. To rove and plunder ; to pillage, to prey, 
to plunder. 

pr<SvtH, s. [Prowl, it] The act of prowling 
or roving about stealthily, as in search of prey 
or plunder : as, To be on the prowl. ( Colloq .) 

prowl'-er, s. [Eng. prou-l, v. ; -er.] One 
who prowls or roves ahoat stealthily, as for 
prey or plunder. 

“ There are »o many young prowlers on the lookout 
that they'd precious sooa empty a bin ." — Daily Tele- 
graph, S«pL 4. 1885. 

* pro\Vl -er-y t s. [Eng. prowl; -cry.] Rob- 
bery, plunder, pillage. 

** Thirty -seven monopolies, with other shocking 
prowleriet —Backet . Life of Witlianu, pt i. H p. SI. 

prowl -lhg, pr. par. or a. [Prowl, v .] 

pr<5^1'-ing-ly t adv. [Eag. prowling ; - ly .] 
Io a prowling manner. 

prox, s. [A contract, of proxy (q.v.).] A 
ticket or list of candidates at elections, pre- 
sented to voters for their votes. ( Amir .) 

* prox' ene, $. [Fr. proxenc; Gr. n-po^ero? 
( proxenos ), from n-po (pro) = before, and 
(j*ros) — a friend, a guest.] 

Greek A ntiq. : An official who had the charge 
of showing hospitality to strangers. 

* prox'-en-et, s. [Fr. proxbnete; Lat. prox- 
eneta, from Gr. irpofmpnj? ( proxenites ), from 
ffpo£e Wui (projened)—to act as a proxene (q.v.).] 
A go-between, a negociator. 

” He being the common proxenet or contractor of all 
natural matches.*'— More : hnmort. of the Soul, pt 111., 
bit. uL. ch. xiii. 

* prox' ic-g.1 ly, adv. [Eng. proxy; -cally.] 
By, or as by, proxy. ( Southey : Letters, iv. 113.) 

prox'-im-al, a. & $. [Lat. proximus = very 
near, superlative of prope = near.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the part of 
a limb or other organ nearest the point of 
attachment. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat., Bot., £ Zool.: The comparatively 
fixed end of a limb or an organism; the more 
slowly growiug end ; spec the fixed end of a 
limb or organism in the Hydrozoa. Opposed 
to distal. 

prox' l-mate, a. [Lat. proximatus, pa. par. 
of proximo = to approach, from proximus = 
very near.] Nearest, uext, immediate. 

"Tha proximate capacity of its efficient."— Glan- 
vdl : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xii. 

proximate-analysis, s. [Analysis.] 

proximate-cause, s. That which im- 
mediately precedes and produces the effect, as 
distinguished from the remote, mediate, or 
predisposing cause. 

" W> were to shew the proximate natural causes of 
It." — Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

proximate-principles, s. pi. 

Chem. : The definite constituents forming 
the substance of plants or animals. They 
embrace such compounds as albumin, fibrin, 
fat, cellulose, starch, sugar, organic acids, 
ethers, alkaloids, Ac., some of which can he 
formed artificially. 

prox' l-matc-ly', adv. [Eog. proximate; -ly.] 
Io a proxiinata manner, position, or degree ; 
immediately, directly ; with immediate or 
direct relation to or effect on. 

“They know it Immediately or proximal ely from 
their proper guides."— Waterland: U'orLr, v. 2s7. 

* prox'-ime, a. [Lat. proximus , superl. of 
prope = near.] Next ; immediately preceding 
or following. (IFbfts; Logick, hk. ii., ch. i.) 

* prox-im -i-ous, * prox -im ous, a. 

[Lat. proximus.] Nearest, proximate. 

prox im’-i-ty, * prox-lm-i tie, s. [Fr. 

proximite, from Lat. proximitateni, accns. of 
proximitas— nearness, from proximus, superl. 
of prope = near ; Sp. proximidfarf ; I tal. pross- 
fmifd.] The quality or state of being prox- 
imate or uext ; immediate nearness io place, 
blood, or alliance ; close relationship. 

** By way of nearness and inward proximity to it.” — 
South: Sermons, voL rii , ser. 13. 


prox' l-mo, s. [Lat. masc. and oeut. abla- 
tive of Lat. proximus = the next.] The month 
which succeeds the present. Often contracted 
to prox. ; as, l ahall come on the 10th prox. 

* prox'-im-ous, a. [Proximious.] 

prox'-y, * procke-sy, * proke-cye, s. 

[A contract, of procuracy (q.v.), from Low 
Lat. procuratia ; Lat. procuratio = manage- 
ment.] [Procuration.] 

1. The agency of another who acts as a 
substitute for a principal ; the agency of a 
substitute ; authority to act for another, 
especially iu voting. 

"All may easily be dona by proxy."— Scribner’s 
Magazine, Oct., 1878, p. 898. 

2. Oue who acts as a substitute for another ; 
one who is deputed to act for or io the place 
of another, especially io voting. A member 
of the House of Lords could formerly depute 
any member of the same order to he his proxy, 
to vote for him in his absence, hut this right 
was suspended by a Standing Order on March 
31, 13S6. 

"The scale was hut Just turned by the proxies.*— 
Macaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. xl. 

3. A written document authorizing one per- 
son to act or vote for another, as at a meeting 
of the shareholders of a company, Ac. 

4. The same as Procuration (q.v.). 

5. The same as Prox (q.v.). 

6. Anything intended to take the place or 
perforin the functions of something else ; a 
substitute. 

* proxy wedded, a. Wedded by proxy. 

(Tennyson ; Princess, i. 33.) 

* prox'-j^, v.i. [Proxy, s.] To vote or act by 
proxy or by the agency of another. 

prox'-y-ship, * prox l-ship, s . [Eng. 
proxy ; -ship.] The position, office, or agency 
of a proxy. 

"The miii« correspondency and proxithip between 
these spirits and their images."— Breoutt : Saul A 
Samuel, ch. XVL, p. 8*4. 

•pru^e, s. [Seedef.] 

1. An old name fur Prussia. 

2. Prussian leather. 

** Folded hides aud other shields of pruce.* 

Dryden : Palamon & Arctte, 111. 80. 

prude, s. [Fr. prude = virtuous, prudeot ; O. 
Fr. prude, prode, fern, of prud , prod = excel- 
lent.] A woman who affects great reserve, 
coyness, and excessive virtue ; a woman of 
affected or over-sensitive modesty or reserve ; 
a woman who is overmce or precise. 

"Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots re- 
prove." Byron . First Kiss of Love. 

prude-like, a. Over-precise or nice. 

" It is the more prudeJLke and disagreeable thing of 
the two. Berkeley : Alciphron, dial iL. J &. 

pru'-dentje, s. [Fr., from Lat. prudent Ux, 
from prudens= prudent (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
prudencia.', 1 tal. pnidenza.] 

1. The quality or state of being prudent ; 
wisdom applied to practice ; the habit of 
acting with deliberation and discretion. 

" Under prudence is comprehended, that discreet, 
apt suiting and disposing as well of actions as words, 
in their due place, time, and manner."— Peacham. 

2. Frugality, economy, providence. 

If Blair thus discriminates between wisdom 
and prudence: “Wisdom leads na to speak 
and act what is most proper ; prudence pre- 
vents our speaking and acting improperly. A 
im.se man employs the most proper means for 
success; a prudent man the safest means for 
not being brought into daDger.” ( Rhetoric 
(1317), i. 231.) 

* pru -den-^y, * pru-den-cle, ». [Lat. 

pmdcntia.] Prudence, discretion. 

" O marvellous political and princely prudencie s,” — 
Backluyt : Voyages, L 7. 

pru'-dent, a. [Fr., from Lat. prudentem, 
accus.'of prudens, for providais = provident 
(q.v.) ; Sp. A I tal. prudaite.] 

* 1, Provident, foreseeing. 

** The prudent crane.** Milton : P. L„ vii. 450. 

2. Cautions or circumspect io determining 
on or adopting an action or line of conduct ; 
practically wise ; careful of the consequences 
of any measures, actions, or business under- 
taken. (Proverbs xiv. 18.) 

3. Characterized, dictated, or directed by 
prudence : as, prudent measures. 


4. Frugal, economical, provident : as, * 
prudent expenditure of money, 

* 5. Correct and decorous in manner ; dig. 
creet ; as, a prudent woman. (Latham.) 

*f Used in a bad sense in Matt. xi. 25. The 
R.V. has “understanding." 

pru-den -tial (tl as sh), a. & s. [Eng. pru- 
dent ; - ial ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Characterized by, or proceeding from, 
prudence ; prudent, discreet. 

** Check each impulse with prudential rein.” 

Byron: Childish Recollections. 

2. Exercising prudence ; hence, advisory, 
discretiouary. 

3. Superintending the discretionary con- 
cerns of a society ; as, a prudential committee. 

* B ' As subst. : A matter requiring prudence 
or discretion. (JUaMs.) 

* pru-den'-tial-ist (ti as sh), s. [Eng. 

prudential ; -isf.] One who acts from, or is 
governed by, prudential motives. 

* pru-den-ti-al' 1 -ty (ti as shi), s. [Eng. 

prudential; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being prudential or directed by prudential 
motives. 

** Rightly to judge the vrudentiality of affair*. ’*— 
Broume: Vulgar Errours, ok. i., ch. in. 

* pru-den'-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
prudential ; -ly.] In a prudential manner; 
with prudence ; prudently. 

" Hie conscience ia prudent ially conniving at such 
falsities."— More: On Enthusiasm, pt. li, J 47. 

pru'-dent-ly, adv. [Eog. prudent; -ly.] 

1. In a prudent manner; with prudence or 
discretion ; warily, discreetly, judiciously. 

"To walk prudently and safely.”— Sp. Taylor: Ser- 
mons, vol. ill., ser S. 

2. With frugality or economy; frugally, 
economically. 

prud'-er-y, s. [Fr. pruderie.] [Prude.] The 
quality or state of heiog prudish ; the man- 
ners or characteristics of a prude ; affected 
or excessive niceness or preciseness ; coyness. 

" Instances of this prudery were rare indeed."— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cb. xv. 

pru-dliomme',' s. [Fr. = a skilful man ; O. 
Fr. prud = excellent, and homme = a man ] 
A skilful or discreet man ; specif., io Fianc»\ 
a member of a board composed of masters 
aud workmen whose office is to arbitrate in 
trade disputes. They existed as early as the 
fifteenth century, and were revived in France 
by Napoleon I. in 1S00. The expression is 
used for the typical French citizen ; Jacques 
Prudhommc answering to the English John 
Bull. 

prud'-ish, a. [Eng. prud(<),* - ish .] Like a 
prude ; affectedly or excessively reserved, 
precise, or nice ; coy, reserved. 

" Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace." 

Byron : Reply to some Elegant Verses. 

prud'-ish ly, ndv. [Eng. prudish; -ly.] In a 
prudish mauoer; like a prude. 

"Though Chrietchurch long kept prudishly away.” 
Pope: Dunctad, iv, 

* pru'-in-ate,a. [Lat. pruina = a hoar-frost.] 
Hoary, pruinose. 

pru -m-ose, pru' in-ous, a. [Lat.. pruin- 
o sus, from pruina = hoar-frost ; Fr. pruineux ; 
I tal. pruinoso.] 

Ord. Lang. £ Bot. (the latter of the form prui- 
nose) : Appearing as if covered with hoar- 
frost; hoary, frosted (q.v.). 

pru-In-ous, a. [Pruinose.] 

prune, * proin, * proine, # proyn, v.t. & i. 

[Prob. from Fr. provufner = to plaot or set 
suckers or slips, to propagate, from O. Fr. 
provain; Fr. proinn = a vine-sucker set io the 
ground, from Lat. propaginem, accus. of 
propago =a shoot, a sucker ; Ital. propaggine.) 
[Provine.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cut or lop off, as the superfluous 
branches or shoots of trees ; to cut or lop off 
the superfluous branches or shoota of; to 
trim with a knife. 

" It Improves greatly under high culture and 
pruning."— Scribner's Magazine, April 1680, p. 827. 

*2. To free from anything superfluous or 
overabundant. 

"One see# him clipping hi* *prlcot* and pruning 
his essay e." — Thackeray: English Bumourists ; Swift. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or. wore. woll. work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, gnlte, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian. &»cs = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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“3. To dresa up ; to make trim and neat. 

** A husband that loveth to trim ami pamper hU 
body. cau*«lh hl» wife by that means to study uotbing 
else but tbe tricking and pruning of herself.*— P. 
Holland : Plutarch' t Morals, p. 318. 

4. To trim or dress with the bill. 

"To prune bis ruflW wing." 

Scott: Lady o/lA# Lake, L 20, 

* B, Intrans. : To dress up; to priok. 
(Dryden : Epil. to All for Lore.) 

prune, n. [Fr., from Lat. prunum = a plum, 
from Or. irpovrou (prownon), for irpovy.vov 
(pronmnon) — a plum); irpomot (prvunos), 
for -npovtAvot (proumnos)=. a plum-tree; Sp. 
pruna ; Itsl. prune, prup wt.] The dried fruit 
of /‘ru»nts domt'slica, especially of the varieties 
called St. Catherine and Green Gage. Chiefly 
prepared in France and Portugal. They con- 
tain a large proportion of sugar, &c., so that 
brandy can be distilled from them. Used as 
a condiment and as a domestic laxative medi- 
cine, but they are apt to gripe. 

pruno-troe, j. 

Bot. : Prunut oocidentalis. ( West Indian.) 

pru' nc-ie, 8. pi. (Lat. prun(us); fern. pi. 
adj. sutT. -or.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Rosace®. Calyx deciduous, 
carpel one ; ovules two, pendulous ; fruit a 
drupe. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

pru ncl’-la (1), s. [Lat. prunella =a sloe, 
diinih. from prunum = a plum ; Fr. prunelle. 
So called probably from the dark colour.] 

Fabric: A smooth, dark-coloured, woollen 
stuff, used as lasting, for making the uppers 
of shoes and gaiters, and for clurgynien’a 
gowns. Also spelt prunello. 

" Worth makes the ©jaii. mil want of It the follow : 
Tbe re*t U all but leather or prunello." 

Pope: Hssay on Man, iv. 303. 

prfr-ncl la (2), a. [Altered from Mod. Lat. 
brunella, from Ger. fcraim«=the quinsy.] 

Bot. : Self-heal; a genus of Scutellarere 
( Lindley ), of Staehyde® (SlrJ. Hooker). Upper 
lip of tire calyx plane, three- toothed, lower 
bifid ; upper lip of the corolla nearly entire, 
arched, lower three-lobed. Known species 
three ; one, Prunella vulynris. Common Self- 
heal, is common in Britain In moist and barren 
pastures, the flowers, which are densely 
whorled, ore violet-blue. It la a febrifuge. 

• pru-nel -laed, a. [Eng. prunella (1); -ed.) 
Gowned, from barristers' gowns being made 
of the stuff called prunello. 

" Nut)# tbe pruncllaed lwir, attorneys smile,” 

J. JI. Smith: Uvjected Addresses, p. 13*1. 

pru-nello', ». [Fr.l (See compound.) 

prunelle-salt, *. 

Chem.: Fused saltpetre. 

pru-ndl’-ld, s. [Prunella ( 1 ).] 

1. The same as FnuNELLA ( 1 ), (q.v.). 

2. A kind of dried plum, Imported from 
France. Called also Brignolc. 

prun'-er,* proin-or. 9 . (Eng.pru?i(e); -er.) 

1. One who prunes or trims trees or plants. 

" The yrunart have not the slightest horticultural 

knowledge."— /‘Wd. Jau. 10, mo. 

2. One who removes or cuts away anything 
that is tn excess or supcrlluous. 

pr&nlf'-er-ous, a. [Lat. )>runnm = plum; 
fero =. to bear, nnd Eng. aulT. -oas.] Bearing 
or producing plums. 

pr&n' -In, s. [Lat. prun(u$) = a plum ; An 
(Chem.).) IBassohin.] 

pritn'-Irig, pr. par., a., & s. [PnuNE, v.] 

A. & B. A s pr. par. fii particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Tho act of lopping or cutting off what is 
superfluous; specif., the act of lopping or 
cutting ofT superfluous brunches or shoots of 
trees, file., with a view to strengthening those 
that are left, or to bringing the tree or plant 
to a particular form. 

2. Falconry: That which Is cast olT by a 
bird when ft prunes its feutln-ra ; refuso, 
leavings. 

prunlngchisol, a. A chisel for pruning 
trees. 

pruning hook. ». A cutting tool with 
o hooked blmlo, used In trimming trees, 
shrubs, ami vine*. 


pruning knife, t. A knife with a con- 
cave edge used for pruning. 

pruning saw, a. A saw set in a stock of 
bockhorn, and having double teeth sharpened 
to points on alternate sides. Tlio edge is 
thicker than the back, which serves for a act. 

pruning shears, a. A jaw-tool for 
trimming trees, shrubs, and hedges, pruning 
fruit trees, vines, &e. 

prun'-ner-Itc, a. [After Prunncr of Cagliari, 
Sardinia ; autf. - He (/I/in.).] 

Min. : A variety of calcite occurring in very 
obtuse rhombohedrons, of a pale plum-blue 
colour, and chalcedony-like aspect. Found 
at Ilestoe, Faroe Islands, associated with 
apophyllite. 

prun'-us, *. [Lat.) [Prune.) 

1. Bot. : Plum and Cherry. Calyx five-cleft, 
petals five, nut of the drupe smooth, or fur- 
rowed at the margin. Species about eighty, 
chiefly natives of the north. P. ctrad/era, the 
Cherry Plum, ia a native of the United States, 
and is cultivated for ita fruit. The same is the 
case with P. maratima, a eh rub found on sandy 
aeacoasta from Massachusetts to Alabama, with 
a dark -purple, agreeable fruit. Ttn-ro are sev- 
eral other species in this country. P. armeniacm 
Is the Apricot (q.v.), P. Laurocerasu'i the 
Cherry Laurel. The bark of P. Coccomilia is 
a febrifuge, that of P. Copollim is given in 
Mexico against dysentery ; the kernel of P. 
briganliaca yields a fixed oil. The scented 
kermds of P. Mahaleb are used by native 
doctors in India as a substitute for prussic 
acid, and they prescribe the kernel of P. 
Puddnm in atone and gravel. 

2. Palaeobot. : Prunus occurs in the Bourne- 
mouth beds (Eocene), in the Italian Fliucene, 
and in the English Pleistocene. 

pru'-ri-en50, pru'-ri-en-sy, s. [Eng. 
prurini(t) ; -ce, -n/.] 

1. The quality or state of being prurient ; 
an itching or longing desire or appetite for 
something. 

" There is a prurience In the speech of some.” 

Cowper : Conversation, SI. 

2. A tendency or disposition towards, or 
a dwelling upon, lewdness and lascivious 
thoughts. 

" If snch Action were prompted by motives of pru. 
riency or lust ."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. u, lo»5. 

pru'-rl-ent, a. (Lat. pruritus , pr. par. of 
prurio = to itch.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Itching after, or eagerly desirous of, 
something. 

2. Inclined or disposed to lewdnesa or las- 
civious thoughts; having a lecherous imagi- 
nation. 

"To excite tbe prurient ImAKinattou* of bis 
renders."— Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1 b 78, p. 297. 

3. Characterized by pruriency or lewdness. 

" The vendor# or hawkers of prurient publics. tious.” 

—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 26, 1886. 

II. Bot. : Stinging. 

pru'-rl ent l$r, mfr. [Eng. prurient; dy.] 
In a prurient manner ; with longing desire or 
lasciviousness. 

pru riff'-In OU8, a. (Lat. pruriginosus , from 
prurigo, genii, jrrvriginie = nn itching, from 
pru Ha = to itch; Sp. & Ital. prurtymoso ,* 
Fr. jrrurigineux.] A fleeted with prurigo; 
caused by, or ul tho nature of, prurigo. * 

pru ri go, 8. [Lat.] 

Pathol. : Serous exudation and cell- prolifera- 
tion into and within the papilhe and follicles 
of the skin, also from tho eltrcts of priiru/o 
senilis, n form of plithlriasis (q.v.). 

pru-rl’-tus, s. [Lat ] 

Pathol.: An intolerable Itching of tho mucous 
membrane, chiefly of the vulva or of the aims. 

Pruss' tan (ss ns all), «. fit u. [See def. ; Fr. 
Prussien ; Ital. Pnts.tuam.] 

A. As adj. : Of or perluinlng to Prussia. 

B, As substantive : 

1, A native or inhabitant of Prussia. 

2. The ancient language of Prussia proper, 
now extinct. It luting hu pc rat'd ml by Ixnv Ger- 
man. It belonged to tho Slavonic family. 

Prussian blue, *. 

I. Chem. : (FninocvANinK or inoN). 


2. Mia. ; A pulverulent variety of vivianit© 
(q.V.). 

Prussian-brown, s. 

Chrm. : Ferrocyanide of co] per. 

Prusslan-carp, j. 

Ichlhy. : (See extract). 

*• The Crucian Orp iCarassiUM earassius) is generally 
distributed over Centre) and Northern Eurojte, And 
extends into Italy Mid SibertA It inhabits rUtfiuuit 
waters ouly. . . . It Is much subject to variation of 
form : very Jean exaai)iles are coiumoniy called True- 
titin-carpt;‘—Giinther ; btudy of Fishes, p. 39L 

Prussian green, *. 

Chem. : An Intimate mixture of Prussian- 
blue and chrome yellow. It forms a useful 
green for oil colours. 

prus -si-ate, prus -sl- ate, ». [Eng. 

prusri(c) ; ‘-ate. J 

Chem. : A ferri- or ferrocyanide. Thus tbe 
Bed prussiate of potash is Fcrrieyauide, and 
the Yellow prnsaiate of potash is Ferrocy- 
anido of Potas^ium. 

prus'-sic, prus'-sic, a. [Fr. Prussiqur .] 
(See compound.) 

prussic-acid, a. [Hydkocyanio acid.) 

prus'-Sin, s. [Eng. prussic); An (CV^wi.).] 

Chem. : Graham’s name for the hypotlietical 
radical, € 3 X 3 = Cy 3 or Pr, which may be sup- 
posed to exist iu the ferro- ami ferricyanides. 

Pru-ten'-lC, a. (I>it. Prutenieus.] Prussian; 
a term applied to certain astronomical tables 
published by Iiimbold ia the sixteenth cen- 
tury, founded on the principles of Copermcus. 

" To jwrfect sucb Prulenic Ushlvx"—MlUvn : Doctrine 
Of Divorce, ch. b 

Pry (1), • prle, * prl cn, * pry en, v.i. [Tha 

same word aa Mid. Eng. prien = to peer.] 
[Peer (3), v.) To peep narrowly; to inK)K‘Ct 
or look closely or narrowly; to try to discover 
anything, whether impertinently or not. 

"To pry Into every pnrt of tbe executive admiol*- 
tratlou ."— Macaulay : Mist. Sag., ch. 11. 

pry (2), v.t. [An abbrev. of prize, v.) To 
move or raise by means of a lover; to prize 
up or open. 

" The barn or house was pried u p. " — Sentner • Maga- 
zine, Nov.. 1878, p. «C. 

t pry (1), s. [PRY (1), v.] A peeping, a prying; 
narrow inspection, impertinent peeping. 

" Secluded from the t>-tuung pry 
Of Argus’ curloaity." Smart ; A Soon-piece. 

pry (2), s. [Pry (2), r.) A large lever used to 
raise, move, or foree open heavy aubstaucea. 

pry - an, o. [Corn, pryi = clay.] 

Mining: A felapathic day, containing no- 
dules or pebbles ot metalliferoua ore. 

pry'-cr, 8 . [Prieb.] 

pry -rng, pr. par. or o. [Try (1), r.) Jxmking 
closely into ; peeping, inquisitive, comma. 

"The foreujost of tiie prying Iwitd." 

liyron: lirul« of Abydat, li. 42. 

pry'-Ing-ly, odv. [Eng. prying; dy.] In a 
prying ur niqinaitivo manner; with inquiai- 
tiveneaa or impertineut peeping. 

• pryk, 8. (Frick, «.] A spur; hence, in 
feudal law, h kind of tenure or service under 
which the tenants holding land had to find a 
apur for the king. 

• pry'- ruor, x. [Primer.) 

• pryso, f.i. [Price, v.) 

pryt n no' um, 8 . [Lat., from Gr. irpura- 

I'ciov [prufaKi-nui), from irpiiraiav = 

pry tan is (q.v.).] 

Creek Ant ig. : The public hall in ancient 
Greek states or cities; espre. the public hall 
at Athena, in which the duties of hospitality 
were exercised towards citizens and strangers. 
Foreign umkisaudora were entertained them, 
and envoys on their return from n successful 
mission. The prytanes, ntnl others to whom 
the privilege was granted, also took their 
inenls there nt the public coat. 

pryt ft nls (pi. pryt -a no$), ». [Gr. npv • 

Tam (pruf<!Mi 8 ).] 

Creek Antiquities: 

I. One of a committee of fifty, composed of 
live deputies chosen by lot from each of the 
ten idiulni or I lilies, and so forming one-tenth 
of l no Council or Senate nt Athens. Uni of 


boil, b<5^; potit, Jtffrl; cat, §oll, chorus, 5 hln, ben^h; go, gom ; thin, this; sin, n$; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 
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these one was choaen by lot as chief- president. 
Their terra of office was somewhat more than 
a month, during which time all treaties aod 
public acts ran in their name. [Prytanv.] 

2. One of the chief magistrates in several 
states, as at Corinth, Miletus, <fce. 

pryt'-a-ny, s. [Gr. irpvravela (prutaneia). ] 
Greek Antiq. : The presidency at Athens ; a 
period of 35 or 36 days, during which the pry- 
tanes of each phule in turn presided in the 
Senate. The first six in the year consisted of 
35, the last four of 36 days. 

pryth -ee, inter]. [Prithee.] 

prz-i bram lte (prz aa pretz), a. [After 
Przibram, Bohemia; suff. -tfe (Mm.).] 
Mineralogy: 

1. A variety of Gothite (q.v.), occurring in 
stellate groups of acicular crystals, having a 
velvety surface. 

2. A variety of Blende (q.v.) containing 
cadmium. 

Ps and pt are pronounced as s and t. 

peal-i-do-proc'-ne, s. [Gr. i/»aAtv ( psalis ), 
genit. (psalidos) = a pair of shears, 

and IlpoKVT] (Prokne) = t he daughter of Pan- 
dion. King of Athens.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Psalidoprocnime (q.v.), with tea species, from 
tropical and southern Africa. 

psal-i dd-proc-ni'-nae, s. pi [Mod Lat. 
■psalidoprocn(e) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ime.] 
Ornith. : Rough-winged Swallows, a sub- 
family of Hiruodinidie, witli two genera, 
Psalidoprocne and Stelgidopteryx. In the 
males the outer margin of the first primary 
has a strongly serrated edge. 

psalm (l silent), * psalme, * salm, s. [Lat. 
psalmus , from Gr. i|/aA^6s (psalmos) = a touch- 
ing, espec. the strings of a harp, the sound of 
a harp, a song, a psalm, from ^aAAu> (psollo ) 
= to touch, to twang; A.S. sealm; O. F. 
psalvie, salme; Fr. psaume ; Sp. & ltal. salmo ; 
Port, psrdmo.] A sacred song or hymn ; a 
song or hymn composed on sacred subjects, 
and in praise or worship of God ; espec. one 
of the hymns composed by David, aod other 
Jewish sacred writers. 

U The Book of Psalms : 

Old Test. Canon.: Heb. (tcchillim or 

tehillim ), an abnormal pi. of masc. form to 
the fern. nVnri ( techillah or tehillah) — (1) 
praise; (2) a hymn of praise; (3) glory. In 
one codex the Sepluagint calls the book 
*aVoi (Psalmoi) = Psalms ; in another *aA- 
TTjpioi' ( psalterion ) = a stringed instrument. It 
was the praise-book or psalter of the Hebrew 
temple or synagogues. In the present Hebrew 
Bibles it is placed just after the Prophets at 
the head of the Hagiographa (q.v.), and in 
Luke xxiv. 44, is generally supposed to stand 
for that division of the Old Testament books. 
The hundred and fifty psalms are arranged in 
Hebrew in five hooka, each terminating with 
adoxologv, in some cases closing with "Amen 
and amen." The R.V. prints tnem separately. 
Book 1 contains i.-xli. ; book 2, xlii.-lxxii. ; 
hook 3, lxxiii.-lxxxix. ; hook 4, xc-cvi., and 
book 5, cvii.-cl. All but thirty-four psalms 
have titles in the Hebrew Bible : the latter 
were called by the Rabbins orphan psalms. 
In the Septnagint all hut two have titles. 
Though not as a rule accepted as part of 
Scripture, they are ancient, and worthy of 
high respect. They attribute all Book 1 to 
David, except Fs. i , ii.,x.,andxxxiii. The name 
of the Supreme Being used in this book is 
chiefly Jehovah. Book 2 assigns Psalms to 
David, to Korah, to Asaph, and to Solomon, 
and leaves others anonymous. The name for 
the Supreme Being in this book ia Elohim 
(q.v,). Book 3 ascribes Pi-alms to David, to 
Korah, to Asaph, to Ethan, and to Heman 
the Ezrahite. Elohim and Jehovah are about 
equally common in the hook, the former, 
however, being apparently preferred. Book 4 
ascribes Psalm xc. to Moses, the others not 
anonymous to David. Book 5 leaves many 
psalms anonymous, attributing others to 
David. The Hebrew Bible, but not the Sep- 
tuagiut, assigns Psalm cxxvii. to Solomon. 
This volume contains the Songs of Degrees. 
The hook was evidently brought together 
from many sources. It was commenced, 
rather than entirely composed, by David 
Its composition and compilation extended 


over centuries. Psalm cxxxvii. speaks of the 
Babylonish captivity as an event recently 
gone by. Psalm xliv. and lxxix. seem very- 
suitable to the time of the persecution under 
Antiochua Epiphanes (b.c. 168-165). If the 
Talmudic statement, discovered byGratz, that 
the night service alluded to in Psalm cxxxiv. 
did not become part of the Jewish ritual till the 
time of Queen Alexandra (b.c. 79-70), it, and 
perhaps others of the Songs of Degrees may be 
slightly more recent than that date. The book 
of Psalms is quoted or alluded to as an inspired 
composition by Our Saviour and his Apostles 
at least seventy times : no Old Testament 
book is more frequently quoted. Its canonical 
authority has never been seriously douhted. 
It has become the psalter of the Christian 
Church. Its rhythmical form and careful 
parallelism (q.v.) (now rendered obvious by 
the R.V.) adapt it for the musical part of 
public worship. [Messianic.] 

* psalm (Z silent), v.t. [Psalm, s.] To sing, 
to celebrate io psalms. 

" Psalming his praise.” Sylvester : H andie-Crafts, 73. 

psalm’-ist (l silent), psal' -mist, s. [Lat. 
psalmista, from late Gr. i//aA/jucrnjs ( psalmistcs ), 
from i^aA/ios (psalmos) — a psalm (q.v.) ; Fr. 
psalmist e ; Sp. & ltal. salmista ; Port, psal- 
mista, salmista .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A writer or composer of 
psalms ; a title applied especially to the 
authors of the scriptural psalma, and speci- 
fically, with the definite article prefixed, to 
David. 

"She tuned to pious cotes the psalmist's lyre.” 
Hughes: On Divine Poetry. 

2. Church Hist . ; Singers in the early Church 
whose duty it was to lead the people. They 
were aet apart for the office by a ceremony 
performed by a priest, who gave them this 
charge : “See that thou believest in thy heart 
what thou singest with thy lips ; and manifest 
by thy actions what thou believest in thy 
heart, '* 

* psalm -is try (l silent), psiU'-mls-tr^, s. 

[Eng. psalmist; -ry.] The act of singing 
psalms, psalmody ; the use of psalms iu de- 
votion. (Milton.) 

* psal-mod -Io, * ps&l mod-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. psalmod(y); -ic, -ical.) Pertaining or 
relating to psalmody. (Afoson : Church Musick, 
p. 170.) 

* psalm d dist ( l silent), psal -mo-dist, 

s. [Eng. psalmod(y); -isf.] A composer or 
singer of psalms or sacred songs ; a psalmist. 
"The spirit* sod inflamed affection*, and voice* of 
ptaimoditU." — Hamrmjnd . Work*, iv. L, 

4 psalm -o-dize, * psalm -o-di$e (l silent ; 
or as psal'-mo disc), v.u [Eng. psalmod(y); 
-izc, -tse.] To sing psalms ; to practice 
psalmody. ( Cooper : Ver-vert , c. ii.) 

psalm 6 dy (Z silent), psAl' mo-dy, s. 
[Fr. psalmodie , from Low Lat, psalmodia ; 
Gr. ^aA/iw6ta ( psalmodia) = a singing to the 
harp : xf/akpos ( psalmos ) = a psalm, and 
(ode) = a song; Sp. At ltal. salmodia ; Port. 
psQlmodia.] 

1. The act, art, or practice, of singing psalma 
or sacred songs ; psalmistry. 

•• They that allot any constant part of their time to 
private psalmody." — Hammond: IV or**, iv. 7. 

2. Psalms collectively ; metrical versions of 
the Psalms to which ahort airs are either set 
or Adapted. 

* psalm'-o-dy (l silent), * ps&l'-mo-dy, v.t. 
[Psalmody, a.] To celebrate in psalms ; to 
aiug. 

" An event which may stilt . . be celebrated and 
ptolmodied." — Carlyle ; Miscellanies, iv. 119. 

* psal -mo grAph, s. [Eng. psalm; o con- 
nect., and suff. -^rapfc.] A writer or composer 
of psalms or sacred songs or hymns ; a psalm- 
ist. 

"Following the saieog of king David the ptalmo- 
graph,'' — Foae : Martyrs, p. 149 (an. 103$). 

* psalm -o^-ra-pher * psalm- og'-ra- 
phist (l silent), * psal-mog -ra- pher, 
-psal-mogra-phist, s. [Eng. psalmo- 
graphiy); -er, - ist j A psalmograph (q.v.). 

" The ptalmographer, that for the well tuning of hi* 
tongue 1 * called the Sweet Singer of Israel."— Adame : 
Taming of the Tongue . p. 264. 

*psal mog^ra-phy, * psalm -og’-ra- 

phy (l silent), 8. [Psalmograph.] The act 


or practice of writing or composing pbalras 
or sacred aongs. 

psal -ter, *psaul-ter, *saut-er, •. [O. Fr. 

psaltier(FT.psautier ), from Lat. p$alterium—( l) 
a psaltery, (2) a soug sung to the psaltery, the 
Psalter ; Sp. salterio ; ltal. sal ter io , saltero; Port 
psalterio, salterio ; A.S. psaltcre.] [Psaltery.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : The Book of Psalms ; also a 
book containing the Psalms separately printed, 
and with musical accompaniment adapted to 
each ; also specif., the version of the Psalma 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

2. Roman Ritual : The daily office in the 
Breviary. 

H Our Ladrfs Psalter: The Little Office. 
[Office.] 

* psal- ter'- 1- an, a. [Eng. psaltery; -an.] 
sweet, like the’notes of a psaltery. 

M Warm, tremulous, devout, peafferian." 

Keatt: Lamia. 

psal-ter'-i-um, s. [Lat.] [Psaltery.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A psalter (q.v.). 

2. Comp. Anat. : The omasum (q.v.). 

psal-ter-y, s. [0. Fr. psalttrie, from Lat 
psalterium , .from Gr. >J/ aXrypiov (psalterion) = 
a stringed instrument, from ipahryp (psalter) = 
a harper ; ^oAAoi 
(psallo) = to play 
on the harp ; Fr. 
psalterion.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : 

The Psalter. 

"Gotten the p*at- 
tery." — Hammond : 

Works, iv. 7. 

2. Music : A 
atringed instru- 
ment of music used 
by the ancient 
Jews, the form of 
which is not psaltery-. 

known. That which 

is now used is in the form of a trapezium or 
triangle truncated at the top, having thirteen 
strings of wire, mounted on two bridges at 
the sides, and ia struck with a plectrum. 

" Siren*, with harps and silver psalteries 
Shall wait with music at thy frigate s stem." 

Greene : Friar Bacon. 

* psal'- tress, *. [Gr. ^oArup ( psalter) = a 
harper.] A female player on the psaltery. 

"But tpring-wing, like a daDcing psaltress. passing 
Over her hreast to wakeo it." 

Browning : Paracelsus, v. 

psAm’-ma, s. [Psammo-.] 

Bot. : Marrem grass ; a genua of Arundina- 
ceae. Lindley makes it a synonym of Amino- 
phila (q.v.). Sir J. Hooker revives it, and calls 
Ammophila arundinacea , Psamma arenaria. 

psam -mite, & [Gr. ^o/ijros (psammos) = 
sand ; suff. -ite (Petrol.).’] 

Petrol. : The same as Sandstone (q.v.). 

psam-mit'-ic, a. [Eng. psammit(e ) ; -fc.) 
Pertaining to or containing psammite ; of the 
nature of psammite. 

psam mo-, pref. [Gr. (psammos)c= 

sand.] Living in, connected wRh, or re- 
sembling sand. 

ps&m-mo-bat is, 3. [Pref. psammo-, and 
Lat. batis = a ray.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Raj idle, from the 
southern coasts of South America. The disc 
ia circular, and only five inches wide ; the 
tail is three and a half inches long. 

psam-mo'-fol-a, $. [Pref. psammo and Gr. 
/3iow (Woo) = to* live.] 

Zcol. & Palaeont. : Sunset -shell ; a genus of 
Conchifera, family Mactridie (q.v.). Shell 
oblong, compressed, gapiug slightly at both 
enda; aiphons very long and slender. They 
inhabit sand and mud, and range from the lit- 
toral zone to 100 fathoms. Fifty recent species, 
from Britain, Norway, India, New Zealand, 
and the Pacific. Fossil fifty, from the Eocene 
Tertiary of the United States and Europe. 

psam'-mo dus, S. [Pref. psamm(o )-, and Gr. 
66ov« (odous) — a tooth.] 

Palaont. : A genus of Cestrapliori, with 
three species, founded on teeth from the Coal- 
measures of Armagh, Bristol, and Oreton. 

psam-mo-dy-nas'-te^, s. [Pref. psamma-, 
aud Gr. f>wao nj? (dynastes) = a ruler.] 
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Zool : A genua of Psammophida? (q.v.), with 
two apecies, ranging from Sikkim to Cochin 
China, Borneo, and the Philippines. Psam- 
modynastes pulrerulentus is a native of British 
India. “Its aspect ia very repulsive; ita 
dark, undefined colours, short and thick head, 
and swollen lips caused hy large hidden fangs, 
give it the appearance of a venomous snake.” 
(Gunther: Kept. Brit. hulia, p. 292.) 

p&am mo lith’-ic, a, (Pref. psammo-, nnd 
Eng. ZiZ/iic.] 

Geol. : Consisting in large measure of eaod. 
Used of groups of strata. (Seeley.) 

psftm mo ne'-ma ta, s. pi. [Pref. psammo -, 
and pi. of Gr. vr\fxa (nem*i) = yarn.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of Cerospongia, having 
foreign bodies, and notably sand, within the 
axis of the spongine fibre. Example the Bath 
sponge. 

psitm moph‘ I dte, 5 . pf. (Mod. La t. psam- 
moph(is): Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : Desert-anakes ; a family of Colubri- 
formes, with five genera, characteristic of the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions. Body and 
tail generally elongate, sometimes atout, 
rounded ; head very distinct from the neck. 

psam -moph-Is, s. (Pref, psamm-, and Gr, 
o</>i« (aphis) = a aerpeut.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Psammophhke (q.v.), with sixteen apecies, 
ranging from West Africa to Persia and Cal- 
cutta. Psammophis condaruirus is about forty 
inches in length. 

pa Am mo sau-riis, s. [Pref. psammo-, and 
Gr. (ravpos (savros) = a lizard.] 

Zool.: Sand-inonitor ; a genus of Monitor- 
id ae, with one apecies, Psammosaurus arenai- 
cus, from the north of Africa and north- 
western India. The genus ia often merged in 
Monitor (q.v.). 

psar'-o-nlte, * psiir' - 6 - lite, s. [PaARo- 
nius.] Any individual of the genus Psarouius. 

psa ro -ni-us, a. [Lat. = an unknown pre- 
cious atone (Pliny).} 

Palrrobot. : A genus of Tree-ferns. It is 
probably the interior of the stem of Stem- 
mntopteria. Tweuty-four were described by 
Gbppert (1864-5). From the Devonian to the 
Permian. Valued by collectors for the con- 
servation of their fibre and the fine polish 
they take. 

psZtth'-^-rite, s. [Or. <£a0v'po« (psathuros) = 
friable; suff. -ife (A/in.).] 

Min. : The aame as Xyloretinite (q.v.). 

psZtt'-u rose, s. (Gr. \pa0vp6t (psathuros ) = 
friable.] 

Min. : The same aa Stepjianite (q.v.). 

psftt'-y-rln, s. [Gr. \J/a0vpd« (psathuros) = 
ft lable ; -in (Cftm.).] [Hautis.] 

psc l&ph'-I-dte, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. pselaph(us); 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. aufT. -id<r.] 

Kntom. : An anomalous family of Pnlpi- 
cornia. Very small lieetlcs, with clnvntc and 
often nodose nntenme, short elytra, and three- 
jointed tarsi. Many of them found in ants* 
nests. They occur in most countries. Nine 
genera nre British. 

psSl'-a-phua, $. (Gr. 'l/qha.<t>au> (p$llapha5)=. 
to feel or grope, as in the dark.] 

Kntom. : The typical genus of Psclaphldcc 
(q.v.). Two apccica arc British. 

1 pscl-ll^'-mua, 5 . (Gr, ^<AAi apoc (pselli*. 
wo 3 ) = stnmmcrlng; ^eAAos (psellos) =.z Tilling 
In apcecli.} 

Pathol.: A generic term for all defects In 
apcecli, as stammering, Ac. 

psoph* Ijm, s. (Gr. \prj4n<rpa (pstphlsma), 
from (psiiphl a5) = to vote by pebbles : 

( psfphos) — a pebble, n round atone, and 
4 <du) (psad) = to rub. ] 

Greek Antiq. : A public voto of tho people 
of Athens, given by means of pebbles ; n 
decree or statute enacted by such a vote. 

paeph ito, s. [Gr. (pstphos) — a small 

atone; aulf. -ite (Petrol.).} 

Petrol. : A name given byNanmann to those 
breccina and conglomerates in which tho 
fragments nro not larger than a hnzol-nut. 
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paeph iir us, s. [First element doubtful ; 
second, Gr. oitpa. (oizra) = a tail.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Polyodoutidse, differing 
from Polyodnn in lmving the rostral process 
less depressed and more eonieal. Upper 
caudal fulcra (six) enormously developed. 
Psephurus gladius inhabits the Yan-tsekinng 
and Hoang- ho. 

pact tich thys, s. [Mod. Lat. psett(us), aud 
Gr. (icAZ/nis) = a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pleuroneetidre, con- 
fined to the western coast of North America. 

pset’-to-doi, s. (Mod. Lat. p$ett(us), and Gr. 
(eidos) = form.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectidie, with 
one species, Pscttodes erumei , common in the 
Indian Ocean. It 1ms retained more of sym- 
metrical structure than the other members of 
the family ; the eyes areas often found on the 
right as ou the left side, and it not unfre- 
queutly swims in a vertical position. 

paSt'-tus, s. [Lat. psetta , from Att. Gr. i^jrra 
( psetta ) = a fiat fish ; not the modern genus.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Cnrangida?. Body much 
compressed And elevated ; snout rather short; 
one dorsal, ventrals rudimentary ; teeth villi- 
form, none on palate ; scales small, ctenoid. 
Three species are known. Pscttus argenteus, 
about ten inches long, ia very common iu the 
Indo-Pacific. 

pseud-, pref. [Pseudo-.] 

pseud haemal, pseudo haemal, a. 

Comp. Anat. : A term applied to a system 
of canals in the Annelida, in some cases com- 
municating freely with the perivisceral cavity, 
but in the majority of cases shut off from it. 
(See extract.) 

"Thew cauaU nr« filled by * clear, nroatly non- 
corj 'Ululated fluid, wbicb may b« r«d or grroen. a»d 
constitute the p»rud-hcemn.l system. ... It seema 

f >robab1e that the fluid of the pteud-hcemal vessel*, as 
t contains a substance resembling haemoglobin, repre- 
sents n sort of respiratory blood."— Buj ley : Anat. 
Invertebrate*, p. 67. 

pseud-se-liir’-us, s. (Pref. pseud-, and Mod. 
Lnt. criunis.] [Ailurus.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Felidre, akin to Fells, 
but with an additional premolar in the lower 
jaw. From the Miocene of Europe and the 
Pliocene of North America. 

pseud-ses-tho' si* a, s. [Pref. pseud-, and 
Gr. aitrdgrta (aisthesia) ■= perception.] lma- 
ginsry or false feeling ; imaginary sense of 
touch in organs that have been long removed. 

* pseud -a poa'-tle (tie aa el), s. [Pref. 
pseuil-, and Eng. apostle (q.v.).] A false 
apostle. 

'* Phillinl/in pieudapoitlet." — Bp. Hall: Sermon 
on /'hit. lit. IS, 19. 

pseud-as'-ta^me, a. [Mod. Lat. vseudas- 
tac(us) ; -f ruil] Belonging to, resembling, or 
connected with the gcuua P.seudastncus (q.v.). 

pseud &s'-ta cus, *. (Pref. pseud-, nnd 
Mod. Lat asfocus.] 

Palieont. : A genus of Microurous Dccapodn, 
with one apecies, Pseudastams pustuhsus, 
from the lithographic slates of tiolcnhofen 
and the Chalk of the Lebanon. 

paeud-coh-S-no'-Ia, *. (Pref. pseud-, nnd 
Mod. Lat. echencis. ] 

Ichthy. : A gmuis of Sllurldre (q.v.) with one 
apecies, from the inountain-strenms of Kims- 
syn. Tlicre is a thoracic ndhesive apparatus, 
formed by transverse plaits of tho skin 
between the pectorals, enabling the fish to 
cling to stones, thus preventing the current 
from sweeping it nwny. 

pseud Sch'-ls, s. [Pref. p.vud-, nnd Gr. i\ic 
(echis) = a viper.) 

Zool. : A genus of Klapidm, from Australia. 
Pseudechis jwrphyriaca, tho Australian Black 
Snake, ia tho commonest venomous snake in 
Hint country. It frequents wet and marshy 
daces, nnd rcacmhles tho cobra in ninny of 
ts notions. 

pseud 61 6 £i' nus, s. [Prof, pseud-, and 
Mod. Lat. elcginns.) 

Pahront.: A genua of Trnchlnldo*, from the 
Miocene of Licata. 

pseud 6 ra‘ brjf 6 , «. [Pref. pseud-, and Eng., 
At?., emhryo (q.v.).J 

Zool. : Sir Wvvllle Thomson’n nnmo for tho 
Inrvn of tho Eel d node rmnta. 


* pseud I griph' le, a- [Eng. pseuds- 
pigraph(y); -ic.] The same as Pseudepiora- 
pnoos (q.v.). 

“ThU Inst cImi of ptetulrpiaraphie work*."— Robert- 
son Smith : Old Test, fn Jrv-iih Church, loot v. 

# pseud e pig'-ra phous, a. (Gr. ^?v5e- 
jriypa(fio? (pseudfpujrapkos), from >Acv£ii? 

( pseudes) — false, and «jrtypa<f>fa> (epigrapho) — 
to inscribe.] Inscribed with a false name; 
falsely or wrongly ascribed. 

** Toeonehid* the Oiyjhlck poems to hATe been p*eud+ 
plyraphou/:'— Cudworfh ; lnt ell. Sytlem, p. 2»«. 

*pseud- 6 -pIg / -ra phy, s. [Pref. pseud-, 
and Eng. epigraphy (q.v.X I The ascriptiou of 
false names ns authors to books. 

* pseud e-pls -eo pa 9 ^, s. [Pref. pseud-, 
and Eng. episcopacy (q.v.).] False or pretended 
episcopacy. 

•* (H*1 stands tip fur all the rest, to Justify a lon|[ 
usurpation and convicted p*eudept* -opacy of preUtes. 
—Milton : Uemorut, Defence. (I’reLJ 

pseu dls, *. [Gr. ifitvS t? (pseud is), poet, for 

^€v6rj«(7>SC'U(Zt\<) 

= false.] 

Zool. : Jakie ; 
a genus of Ita- 
nidie with one 
apecies, Pseud is f 
paradoxa, from ' 

Guiana. It ia 
greenish, spot- 
ted with brow n, 
and has irregu- 
lar linear mark- 
ings of brown 
along its thighs pseudis paradoxa. 
and legs. So re- 
latively large is the larval form, tbat when the 
tail is absorbed no inerense of growth occurs 
in the adult. 

pseud-i-sod'-d-mon, *. [Pref. pseud-, and 
Eng. isodomon.) 

Greek Arch. : A mode of building in which 
the w'alls were filled in between the bond- 
atones or stretchers with rubble or small stonea 
bedded in mortar, with course of equal height. 
(Weale.) 

pseud o-, pref [Gr.^ru«5»)s( pseudes ) = fal se ; 

(pseudo*) = a falsehood.) A prefix, 
signifying false, counterfeit, or apurious ; in 
scientific compounds, having a deceptive 
appearance. 

Obvious compounds : pseudo - apostle, 

pseudo-bard, pseudo-clergy, pseiulo-evangelicism, 
pseudo - martyr , pseudo - philosopher, pseudo - 
philosophy, pseudo-republican, tic. 

pseudo acetic acid, s. 

Ckrm. : C^IIgOo’CoII^. Bntyrncctic neid. 
Obtained in the free state by the fermentation 
of tartrate of calcium, and by ndding to aul- 
plinric acid nn equivalent of a butyrate and 
neetnte. It is isomeric with propionic acid, 
nnd In many respects behaves like it, but 
differs in being resolved by distillntion into 
buy trie nnd ncctic nekls.' It is a mobile 
liquid, freely miscible iu nlcohol nnd water, aud 
boiling nt M 0 \ 

pseudo alltarmln, s. (AscnuatK.) 

pseudo branehioo, t. pi. [Psei’dodrak- 
cni.R.] 

psoudo bulb, s. 

Bot. : A stem like a bulb. Example, tin 
thickened ncrinl stem of smuo orchids. 

psoudo buteno, s. 

( Cll — Cll 3 

Chem. : « || Formed by heating 

( Cl I -Cl I;,. 

f isendo-butyl iixllde with alcoholic potnali. 
t boila at 8 * and solidifies at n low Utnpe.ro- 
ture, 

Pseudo-butyl-alcahol : 

Chcm. : {cii^cil 3 )0 Sccondnry butyl 
nleohnl. An isomer of normal bntvl nb-ohol 
obtained from erythrlte by distilling with 
ruining hydriodlo neld. The Iodide formed is 
treated with moist oxide of silver, which 
yields the nlcohol ns b colourless oily liquid, 
having n buri.ing taste, a specific gravity of 
*85 nt O', ami tailing nt 97*. 

psoudo calculi, s. pi. 

Pathnl. : Calculi of fibrin or blood -congula* 
or of uiontenlith. They me very rare. 
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pseudoalbite— pseudocyon 


pseudo-cerain, s. 

Chem. ; A neutral amorphous fatty substance 
found in bees’ wax, and obtained by saponi- 
fying with potash and precipitating with an 
acid. 

pseudo china, s. 

Bot. : Smilax Pseudo-China, o native of North 
America. In South Carolina the root stocks 
are manufactured into beer, and also used to 
fatten hogs. 

pseudo compounds, s. pi 

Chem. : Pseudols. A term applied gener- 
ally to substances having a degree of resem- 
blance to certain other bodies without being 
identical in composition, or similar in proper- 
ties, aa pseudo-quinine. In a more restricted 
aense it is used to describe secondary com- 
pounds. aa pseudo- propyl alcohol, which 
cuiitaina two alcohol radicals united by the 

group CHHO, thus | and is 

converted by nxidatioD into a ketone’ iustead 
of into an acid. 

pseudo-costate, a. [Falsely-bibbed.] 
pseudo-cotyledon, «. [Phoembhyo.] 
pseudo-curarinc, s. 

Chem. : An alkaloid obtained from the leaves 
of the oleander. The aqueous decoction is 
treated with tannic acid, the soluble portion 
boiled with litharge and the filtrate evaporated 
nearly to dryness. It ia then washed with 
ether, and the part insoluble in that liquid 
dissolved in alcohol. On evaporation pseudo- 
curarine remains as a yellowish tasteless 
varnish, very soluble in water and alcohol. 
It neutralises acids, but the coruponuds are 
not crystallizable. 

pseudo- dipteral, a. & s. 

Architecture : 

A. Asadj.: Falsely or imperfectly dipteral ; 
applied to a disposition in templea wherein 
there were eight columns in front and only 
one range round the cell. It is called false 
or imperfect, because the cell only occupying 
the width of four columns, the sides from the 
columns to the walls of the cell have no 
columns therein, although the front and rear 
present a column in the middle of the void. 

B. vis snhst. : A temple arranged on a 
pseudo-dipteral plan. 

pseudo-erythrin, s. 

Chem. : The old name for orseninate of 
ethyl, C2H5, CVQ7O4, obtained by exhausting 
Roccella tinctoria, with boiling alcohol. U is 
crystalline and readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. 

pseudo-gyrate, a. 

Bot. : Having a false ring. (Used when the 
elastic ring of the spore case in ferns is con- 
fined to the apex.) 

pseudo luemal, a. [Pseud-ilemal.] 
pseudo-heart, s. 

Comp. Anal. (PI.) : Certain contractile cavi- 
ties connected with the atrial system of the 
Brachiopoda, formerly considered to ba true 
hearts, but now known to be connected with 
reproduction. Rolleston thought they cor- 
responded to the Organ of Bojanua (q.v.) in 
tbe Laraellibranchiata. 

pseudo-hexene -glycol, s. 

Chem.: C 6 II 1 40 2 = (C^H 5 ) 2 Ho(OH)o. Diallyl 
dihydrate. Prepared by converting diallyl 
into the hydriodide by heating in a closed 
vessel, acting on the iodide with acetate of 
silver, and decomposing the acetate formed 
with an alkali. It is a colourless syrup of 
ap. gr. = *9638 at 0°, and boils about 214*. 

pseudo-hymenium, $. 

Bot. : A false liymenium, covering the 
aporida in Algals, and resembling a hymenium 
in other plants. (Fries.) 

pseudo-membrane, s. A false mem- 
brane arising from inflammation. 

pseudo -metallic, a. Falsely or imper- 
fectly metallic ; specif, applied to a kind of 
lustre which is perceptible only when held 
towards the light, as in minerals. 

pseudo monocotyledonous, a. 

Bot. (Of cotyledons) : Cohering. Example: 
tbe horse-chestnnt. 

pseudo morphine, s. [Phormixe.] 


pseudo naviceLke, s. pi 

Zool. : The embryonic forms of the Grega- 
rinidae, ao called from their resemblance to 
the genua Navicula (q.v.X 

pseudo-navicular, a. Of, or pertain- 
ing to, the Pseudo-navicellse (q.v.). 

pscudo-nitropropane, s. 

Chem. : <| A limpid liquid, 

boiling at 112°-117’, obtained by the action 
of silver nitrite on paeudo-propyl iodide. 

pseudo-orcin, s. [Ebythrite, Ebythro- 

MANNITE.] 

pseudo-peripteral, a. 

Arch.: Falsely or imperfectly peripteral. 
Applied to a temple having the aide-columns 
attached to tha walls instead of separated by 
an interval, as in a peripteral temple. 

pseudo-propyl-alcohol, 5 . 

Chem.: { cH(CH3)HO. Secondary propylic 
alcoboL An isomer of propyl alcohol obtained 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on acetone. 
A colourless liquid of a peculiar odour ; hav- 
ing a sp. gr. *791 at 15°, and boiling at S3*. 
It mixes with water in all proportions. 

pseudo -purpurin, s. 

Chem. : CoolI^Og. Trioxyalizarin. A sub- 
stance obtained along with purpurin by 
extracting madder according to Kopp's method. 
It is insoluble in alcohol but dissolves in 
warm benzene, from which it crystallizes in 
slender brick-red needles, and is converted 
into purpurin by heating with alcohol to 
ISO 9 - 200*. It forms with mordants a rather 
unstable colouring matter. According to 
Rosenstiehl, it consists of purpurin-carbonic 
acid, as C^^OaCCbjH, inasmuch as it is re- 
solved by heat into purpurin and earbouic 
acid. 

pseudo-quina, *. 

Bot. : Strychnas Pseudo-Quina, a Brazilian 
plant, with edible fruit ; it furnishea Colpache 
bark, considered to be aa goud a febrifugal 
medicine as quinine. 

pseudo-quinine, s. 

Chem. : A base said to have been obtained 
from a cinchona extract of unknown origin. 
It crystallized in prisms, was insoluble" in 
ether, but soluble in alcohol. It was tastp'less, 
and its sulphate was scarcely bitter. 

pseudo-stcaroptene, s. 

Chem. (PL): A term applied to certain 
crystalline bodies separated from volatile oils, 
differing from the true stearoptenes by their 
greater solubility in water, e.g., primrose 
camphor from Primula Auricula, and the 
camphors derived from other species of the 
same genus. 

* pseudo-strata, 5. pi 

Geol. : Masses of rock extending in tabular 
plates, bnt not laminated. (MacCulloch.) 

pseudo sulpha cyanogen, *. [Peh- 

SULPHO-CYAJiOOEN. ] 

t pseudo-tinea, $. 

Entom. : The larva of certain Moths, spec, 
the Bee-moth (q.v.). 

pseudo-toxiue, s. 

Chem. : A light yellow poisonous extract 
obtained from belladonna leaves, soluble in 
water and weak alcohol. It is not a pnre 
substance, and is believed to owe its poisonous 
properties to the presence of atropine. 

pseudo-urlc acid, s. 

Chem.: C5H6N4O4. Formed by the action 
of potassium cyanate on uramil. The com- 
ound is precipitated from its potash-salt by 
ydrochloric acid aa a white powder made up 
of prisms. It ia without taste or smell, is 
slightly soluble in water, and forms crystalline 
salts with tha alkalis and metals. 

pseudo-veratrine, 5. 

Chem.: C14U36N0O3 (?). Veratrin- resin. 

Helonine. A brown resinous substance ob- 
tained from the alcoholic extract of aabadilla 
seeds after the removal of sabadilline and vera- 
trine. It melts at 185°, is aolnble in alcohol, 
insoluble in ether and water, and does not 
nentralise acida. 

pseudo volcanic, a. Pertaining to, or 
produced by, a pseudo- volcano. 


pseudo-volcano, s. A volcano which 
emits smoke and sometimes flame, but not 
lava ; also, a burning mine of coal. 

pseu-do-dl’-bite, s. [Pref. psettdo-, and Eng. 
albite.) 

Min. : Tba same aa Andesine (q.v.). 

pseu-do-ap'-a-tite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. apatite .] 

Min. : Apatite pseud omorpbous after pyro- 
morphite (q.v.). 

pscu-do-ba-salt', $. [Pref. pseudo-, and Eng. 

bosaM.] 

Petrol. : A name given by Humboldt to the 
semi-vitreous varieties of trachyte. 

pseu- do-ber'-yx, #. [Pref. pseudo -, and 
Mod. Lat. beryx (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A geflus of Berycidre, with ab 
dominal ventrals, from tbe Chalk of Mount 
Lebanon. 

pseu-do-ber-ze'-li-ite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, 

and Eng. brrzeliite.) 

Min. : An anisotropic form of berzeliite 
(q-v.). 

pseu-do hlcp’-sis, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. 

(blepsis) = sight ; 0A enut (blepo) — to 
see ; Fr. pseudoblepsie.] 

Med. : False, deceptive, or imaginary vision. 

pseu-do-bran'-ctu-SB, s. pi. [Pref. pseudo -, 
and Mod. Lat. branchice (q.v.).] 

Compar. A not. : The remains of au anterior 
gill performing respiratory functions duping 
embryonic life. In the adult fish these organs 
lose those functions, and appear aa retia mira- 
bilia, receiving oxygenised blood, which, after 
haring passed through the capillary system, 
is carried to the other parts of the head. 

pseu-do-brook'-ite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 

Eng. brooAite.j 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin tabular 
crystals, associated with szaboite (q.v.), in 
andesite, at Aranyer Mount, Transylvania. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hardness, 6*0 ; 
sp. gr. 4'9S ; lustre, adamantiue to greasy; 
colour, dark-brown to black, thin crystals 
red ; streak, ochre-yellow. Analysis yielded : 
titanic acid, 52’74 ; *sesquioxide of iron, 42*29 ; 
loss on ignition, 0 69 ; traces of alumina, lime, 
magnesia, and silica. 

pseu-do carp, s. [Pref. pseudo and Gr. 
Kapxrris (*ar7)os)= fruit.] 

But. : A similitude of a true fruit, consisting 
of the mature ovary combined with other 
parts of the flower. Example, a rose fruit, 
w'hich consists of tbe mature ovaries and th<* 
enveloping calyx-tube. 

pseu-do ehro'-mi des, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
pseudochrom(is) ; Lat. masc. or fern. pi. adj. 
suff. -Wes.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Trachinida?, having one 
continuous dorsal fin, and the lateral line 
interrupted. Genera : Opistliognathus, Pseu- 
dochromis, Cichlops, and Pseutloples iops. 
They inhabit coral reefs and coasts. 

pseu-do-chro -mis, $. [Pref. pseudo and 
Mod. Lat. chrom is (q.v.).] [Pseudochromides.) 

pseu-da-chry'-sa-lite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, 
aud Eng. chrysolite ; Ger. pseudochrysolith.] 

Petrol. : A name given to the dark olive- 
green vitreous fragments, formerly regarded 
as obsidian, and known as Bottlestone, found 
at Moldauthein, in Bohemia. They are now 
shown to be of artificial origin. 

pseu-do -C1&S -tic, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Eng. 
clastic.) 

Petrol : A name suggested for various tuffs 
and breccias of volcanic rocks. 

pseu-do co-tiin'-nlte, s. [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. cotunnite.] 

Min. : A name given by Scacchi to some 
acicular yellow crystals, observed by him as 
a sublimation product after the 1872 eruption 
of Vesuvius. Compos., probably : PbCl 2 +KCl 
= a chloride of lead and potassium. 

pseu-dof’-y-on, s. [Pref. pseudo-, aud Gr. 
icuuii’ (kuon) — a dog.] 

Palreont. : A genus of fossil Canidae, from tha 
Miocena of Europe. 


fats, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as. co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


psou'-do-diix, *. [Pref. pxeurf-, and Mod. 

I -it. -odor.] 

Jchthy. : A genua of Labridne, with one 
spcciea, Psmdodax mohiccensis, from the East 
Indian archipelago. Four broad Incisors in 
ra< h jaw, teeth of lower pharyngeal confluent, 
pavement-like. 

pseu do di'-al lage (ago as ig), pseu- 
do di dl'-la-gc, a. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. diallage. ] 

Mia. : The same as YANADisf-aHoszms (q. v.). 

•pseu do-dox, a. <fc s. (Gr. d/evSoAofo? 
{ffs^udodoxos), from (pseurtes) = false, 

and So£a (dara) = opinion.] 

A. As udj. : Not true in opinion ; false. 

3. As subst. : A false opinion. 

“ To uudntalu tbeathelatlcall }>trudodox. n — Adams : 
IVcwfci, 1. (35. 

• pseu do dox'-all, a. (Eng. pseudodox; 
♦a/.] False, mistaken. ( Uowcll : Parley of 
Tteasts, p. 122.) 

pseu do fun'-gi dna, s. pi. [PreC. pseudo -, 
and Mod. Lat. jungida} (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A family of Aporose Actinozoa. Only 
known genus Meruliaa. 

pseu-do ga le'-na, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. 0«fe7ux.] 

Min. : The same as Blende (q.v.). 

pscu-do-gay-lus -site, ». (Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. gat/Zw-srife.] 

Min. : Crystals of gaylussite wholly or 
partly replaced by carbonate of lime. 

• pseu'-do-gr&ph,* pseu dog'-ra phy, s. 

(Gr. il/fvioYpa<f>ta (pstvdographia), from \f/ev5r)<: 
(psendes) = false, and ypd<f>o> ( grapho) = to 
write.] False writing ; a forgery. 

" Many other ptrudographt were circulated In the 
came of Clement."— tfupemafuraZ /let iff ion, vot. 1,, 
pt. L. ch. L 

•pseu dog'-ra phize, v.i. (Preudoobaph.) 
To write or spell words incorrectly. 

"A wlde.«j>read conspiracy among old printers to 
pprudoyra fhit*."— Ftttedteard Dali : J I>xL kng., p. 159. 

pscu-dd-g$rp8, s. [Pref. pseudo and Lat. 
Wi*(n-v.Xj 

Omith. : A genns of Vulturina; (q.v.), allied 
to Gyps, but with only fourteen tail-feathers. 
Two species, from north-east Africa and 
Senegal, India, and Bur mall. 

pseu do li-beth'-en ite, ». (Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. /i&ef/ietttfe.l 

Jlfin. : A mineral havingthe fonn of libethe- 
nite, but the composition of elilite (q.v.). 

pseu do lite, s. (Pref. pseudo -, and Gr. 
Ai0oy (hthos) = a stone. 1 

Jlfin. ; A variety of Talc (q.v.). (Adam.) 

pseud 6 li'-va, s. (Pref. pseud-, and Mod. 
Lat. oZiva.] 

Zool. d) Pnlaovt. : A genns of Bnecinidrc. 
Six recent species, from Africa and California ; 
flve fossil, from the Eocene. 

• pseu ddl' - 6 - gist, ». (Eng. pseudolog(y) ; 
-iA.]' A retailer of falsehood ; a liar. 

•pSOU dol'-O gy, s. (Gr. tJ/ci.aoAuy<a ( pseu - 
dologia ), from ij>evSifc (p*eu/les) = false, and 
Aoyo? (logos) = a word. ] Falsehood of speech. 

“ It 1 r notftcconling to iho sound rule* of inruHnloffj/. 
to r«pi>rt of a ploua prince, that he neglect* hi* devo- 
tlon. ft — d rbuthnot. 

pseud 0I9, s. pi. (Pref. pseud- ; Lat. -oZrwm.1 
[PsKUDO-COMl’OUNim ; Seconoauv-alcouols. j 

pseu do m51'-a-chito, s. (Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. malachite.] 

Mia. : An orthorhombic (monoclinic ?) min- 
eral. rarely found well crystallized, but mostly 
rmifurm or massive, with an Indistinct fibrous 
atnicture. Hardness, 4*6 to 6; sp. gr. 4 to 
4 4; lustre, adamantine; colour, various 
shades of dark green ; streak, paler than tho 
colour; translucent to opaque. Compos. : 
essentially a hydrated phosphate of copper, 
hut the proportions of these constituents 
vary very much. Dana divldoa it into; (l) 
Ehlltc, with the fnnniila (50uO)PO a -f 3110 ; 
(2) Dihydrite, with formula (5CuO)PO a +21IO; 
and (3) I’seudmnuliiehite, with the formula 
(6CuO)PO a + 3llO. Occurs in various locali- 
ties, lmt the best has been found near Hhein- 
breitenbnch, anil at Ehl, on the Rhine. 


pseudodax— pseudorhombus 


• pseu dd-m&nt -1st, *. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Gr. ixavris (mantis) — & prophet.) A faLe 
prophet. (Gault.) 

pseu'- do -morph, t. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Gr. nop4>ri (morp/ir)— form.] 

Mia.: A mineral which has replaced an- 
other, or which appears In crystal-forms wliieh 
are foreign to its original forumtioa. Massive 
varieties of minerals aro more subject to 
such changes, hut the action is frequently 
more difficult to trace. There are three kinds ; 
(1) Pseudomorpha proper, divided originally 
by Blum into: (a) those formed by loss of a 
constituent ; (b) by gain of a constituent ; 
(c) by change of constituents ; (d) by total 
replacement, among which are included cer- 
tain fossils ; (2) Epimorphs, which are formed 
by the encrustation of another mineral ; and 
(3) Parainorphs (q.v.). 

pseu-do-morph'-ic, pseu-do-morph- 
ous, a. [Eng. pseudomorph ; -ic, -otts.] Per- 
taining to Pseudomorphism (q.v.). 

pseu do -morph' - 19 m, s. (Eng. pseudo- 
morph (q.v.) ; -tsm.] 

Jlfin. ; The process by which one mineral 
replaces another. 

pseu-do-na' tro lite, s . [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. natrolite . J 

Mint : A mineral occurring In minute acicn- 
lar crystals. Crystallization, orthorhombic (?). 
Hardness, 5*6 ; lustre, vitreous to pearly ; 
colourless. An analysis yielded : silica, 62*64 ; 
alumina, 1476 ; lime, 8*54 ; lilhia, soda, and 
potash, 1*00; water, 14*82=101 76. Found 
in the granite of Elba. 

pseu do-neph'-el-ine, a. (Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. nephcline.] 

Min. : An altered variety of nepheliae (q.v.), 
found at Capo di Bove, near Naples. 

pseu-do neph'-rite, *. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. Tiejihrite.) 

Min. : The same as Aoalmatolite (q.v.). 

pseu - do - ncu - rop' - ter - a, s. pi. (Pref. 
pmulo-, and Mod. Lat. neuroptera.] 

1. Enlam. : A group or sub-order of Orthop- 
tera, having the wings, when present, mem- 
branous and reticulated. It is divided into 
four tribes : (1) tfochlia (Terndtidiv) ; (2) Cor- 
rodentia (Embiida?, Tsocida?) ; (3) Plecoptera 
(Pcrlidu*), and (4) Subulicornia (Ephemerida! 
and Libellulida 1 )- Some authorities place here 
the Thysanoptera and Mallophaga, and many 
regard the latter as degraded Pseud one urop- 
tcra, while giving them aub-onlinal rank. 

2. Palo- on t. : According to Mr. McLachlan 
Jireyeria borinensis, from the Belgium Coal- 
measures, belongs to tho Ephcmmda* ; other 
authorities place it with the Baturnida?. 

pseu-don o-ma'-ni a, s. [Pref. pseud- : Gr. 
orofMa (onomn) = a name, and Eng. mania 
(q v.).] A form of insanity characterized by 
a morbid propensity to lying. 

pscu'-do nym, s. [Fr. pseudonym, from Or. 
i^eudw’wMos ( psc u< foil ii ?ao<)= callctl by a false 
name : ( pseudos ) = a tulsehood, and 

ot>cjua (onnma) = a name.] A false, feigned, or 
fictitious namo; a nom-de-plume. 

• pseu do nym'-i-ty, s. (Eng. pseudonym ; 
- ity .] The quality or state of being pseu- 
donymous, or of bearing a false name or sig- 
nature ; the net or practice of writing under 
on o.ssuuied name. 

pseu d<$n'-^-mous, a. [Pseudonym. 1 Bear- 
ing' a false n, inn* nr signature. Applied either 
to the author who publishes ft book under a 
fictitious name, or nom-de-plumo, or to tho 
work ao published. 

* pscu-don'-jf-moiis-ly, (Eng. pseu- 

donymous; dy.] Under a false immo or title ; 
falsely. 

** A ntnfT by draper* ino*t jMfudonymouiJy termed 

cvcrlnethitf."— /l irh-itn : I.ry. ; Jarett's Wtg. 

pseu do pfiir'-a sito, 5. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. jKiru^ifr.] 

Jlot. : A parasite on dead tissue* only. 

pseu d 6 par cn - ch^ ma t x. [Pref.pwudo-, 

and Eng., Ac. jmrenchyma (q.v.).] 

Hot. : A tissue having UlninenU of distinct 
cells arranged In rows. Example, the pllens 
of certain Fungi. 
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pseu do pc rid-I-um, *. TPrcf. pseudo-, 
and Mod. Lat. peridium (q.v.).J 

Hot. : A false peridimn ; a covering of tho 
aporidla In Algals resembling a pcndlnm la 
other plants. (Fries.) 

psou-do-pcr-i-the'-9i um, ». [Pref. 
pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. perithecium (q.v.).] 

Hot. : A false peritheclum ; a covering of 
the eporidia in Algals resembling a peritluv 
eium in other plants. (Fries.) 

pscu-do phite, s. (Pref. pseiwl(o>, and 
Eng. op/iif<;.] 

Min..* A compact massive mineral resem- 
hling serpentine. Hardness, 2*5 ; sp. gr. 275 
to 2*77 ; lustre, feeble ; colour, shades of 
green ; feel, unctuous. Compos. : similar to 
that of loganitc, and. like it, referred to pen- 
uinite (q.v.). It forms the matrix ofenstatitc 
at Mount Zdjnr, Moravia. 

pseu -do phone, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. 
(phone) = a sound.] 

Acoustics .* The name given by Prof. Silvanon 
Thompson to an instrument illustrating the 
laws of tha acoustic perception of space by 
the illusions it produces. [Pseudorcope.] It 
consists of several adjustable reflectors which 
can be attached to the head, and which 
perform the function of the natural pi nine 
in hearing, (ifrif. Asyoc. Report (1879), p. 255.) 

pseu do phy' 913, X. [Trcf. pseudo-, and 
Mod. Lat. phycis (q.v.)."] 

Jchthy. : A genus of Gedidre, with two 
aperies. Psnuiophycis hachus is common on 
the coast of New Zealand. 

pseu do-plo' si ops, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Mod. Lat.7i/ei*iops(q.v.).] [Pskudochhomides.] 

pseu- do pod, s. ( Pseudo podia.] Any in- 
dividual of the Protozoa furnished with 
pseudopodia (q.v.). 

pscu-do-po'-di-a, s. pi. (Prof, pseudo-, 
and Gr. irovs (po’us), genit. irofio? (jmdos) = a 
foot.] 

Compar. Anat. : Organs of locomotion and 
prehension in the lower Protozoa. They con 
sist simply of prolongations of the proto- 
plasm of the cell-body, which can usually l>o 
emitted from the greater part of the general 
surface, and are capable of being again re- 
tracted, and blending completely with tha 
body-substance. 

** These meudopadta are some time* broad »hort 
lobes, at others, elongated fllanienta. When luha!«, 
the pteudopotlit t remain distinct from one another, 
their martiiu* are clear and trausiuircnt. and the 
granule* which they may contain plainly flow into 
their interior from the more fluid central part of the 
Ixaly But. when they are filiform, they are Tery ant 
to ran into ouo another, and give rue to network *, tfie 
constituent filament* of which, however, readily 
separate, and regain their previous form ; ami » liethrr 
they do this or not. the surfaces of these /^euttn/yxiia 
arc often Iwset by minute granule* which or* In 
lncusiwiut motion.’* — Huxley ; Anat. Invert., p. Td. 

pseii-do-po'-dl-al, a. [Eng. pseudnpnd ; 
•ia/.J Of, or pertaining to, a j>aeudi>pwd or 
pseud 0] »odi a. Chiefly used of the apeiiures 
in the tests nr ninny of the Foratmnifera, 
through which the pseudopodia are emitted. 

pseu do por’ phy ry» <• [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. porphyry.] 

Petrol. : The Mine ns MELArnvnK (q.v.). 

pseii do pros' tylo, ». [Pref. psevdo-, and 
Eng. prostyle (q v.) j 

Arch. : Tho name given tn n porlh-o tho 
projertion of wliieh from the wall U less than 
the width of its intercoluinuiaUou. 

pseti' do pus, x. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. irou« 

(;x>ux) = a font.] 

Zool. : A genus of Zonurid.r (q.v.), with 
two aperies : one, Psewhpus jmllusii, from 
south, eastern Enrnjm, the other from Assam 
nnd the Kha.sy.i Hills. lludi mental y hind 
limits arc pivseut, nnd there ai*u traces of 
shoulder and peh ic gmlles. 

pseu do py-ron i Gin, <. [Pref. pseudo-, 

and Mod. l^it. ju/miinm (q. v.). J 

Jit t. : The peritheclum of certain fungala. 

pseu d6 rh6m bus, x. [Pref. ;»ru<io-, and 
Mod. l>at. rftomhux (q.v.).] 

Jchthy. : A genua of Pleuroueetidv. with 
fieveuteen aperies, mostly troiilwil, chiefly 
from the Indn-Pncifle.. I/itcrnl line wltli a 
strong curvo anteriorly ; eyea on left side. 


boil, btfjr; poilt, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, ^om; thin, $hls; oln, a^; cxi»cct, Xonophon, oxist. iftg. 

-clan, - tian = shan. -tlon. slon = shun; -|lon, -§ion = zhuo. -cions, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bfl, d^L 
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pseu-do scrip’ d-llte, a. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. scapolite.] 

Min. : Scapolite, which haa become altered 
by chemical changes. 

pseu do-scar'-us, s. [Pref. ps«udo-, an4 
Mod. Lat. scarus (q.v.X] 

Ickthy. : A tropical geons of Labrid®, with 
about seventy species. The upper jaw pro- 
jects beyond the lower, and together they form 
a strong beak, the teeth being soldered to- 
gether; two or more series of scales on the 
cheeks. The species are beautifully coloured, 
but the tints change with age, vary greatly in 
the same species, and fade rapidly after death. 
Many are upwards of three feet in length. 
The majority are eaten, but soma acquire 
poisonous properties from tbeir food (corals 
or fucus). (Gunther.) 

pseud-os-91-nes, s. pi. [Pref. pseudo, and 
Mod. Lat. oscines^q-v*)*] 

Ornith. : A group of the old Insessores, 
equivalent to the Acromyodi normahs of 
Garrod, and comprising the two genera, Mea- 
ura and Atrichia (Scrub-bird, q.v.). 

pseud' o-scopc, $. [Pref. pseudo -, and Gr. 
ocoTTfo) (skopco) — to see.] 

Optics: An instrument, invented by Wheat- 
stone, for producing an apparent reversion of 
the relief of an object to which it is directed, 
by the transposition of the distances of the 
points which compose it. A false impression 
is thus conveyed to the eye, a globe becoming 
apparently concaveanda hollow body assuming 
a convex form. 

pseu-do-scor'-pf-on, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. scorpion (q.v.).] Any individual member 
of the family Pseudoscorpion id® (q.v.). 

pseu do-scor-pi-on'-I-dse, s. pL [Pref. 

pseudo -, and Mod. Lat. scorpionidce.] [Cheli- 
ferid.«, Book-scorpion.] 

pseu- do-som’-mlte, s. [Pref. pseudo and 
Eng. sommite. j 

Min. : The same as Pseu don ephe line (q.v.). 

pseu-do-sper'-mfc, pseu-do-sper- 
moils, a. [Pref. pseudo-, and Eng. spcrmic 
(q.V.).] 

Bot. : Having a pericarp so closely en- 
veloping a single seed that it might be 
mistaken for one. Example, the fruits of the 
Labiatfe and Boragiuaee®. ( Henslow , &c.) 

pseu dos-por-a, s. (PreC pseudo-, and Gr. 
trnopos ( sporos ) =■ seed.) 

Zoot. : The sole genua of the family Pseudo- 
porid® (q.v.). The anterior extremity bears 
two long equal flagella; food incepted at any 
point of the periphery. One species, Pseudo- 
spora volvocis, parasitic on Volvox globator. 

pseu do-spor'-i-dse, s. pi (Mod. Lat. 
pscudospor(us ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -fcte.] 

} hoi.: A family of Pantostomatous Flagel- 
lata, with one genus, Pseudospora (q.v.). 

pseu'-doste'-a-tlte, 5. [Pref. pseudo-, aod 
Eug. steatite.] 

Min. : The same as Bole (q.v.). 

pscu-do-stcl'-la, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Lat. 
stelfa = a star.] A meteor resembling a star. 

pseu do -Stom’-a-ta, 3. pi. [Gr. \bevSo<TT04aTa 
(pseudostcwmta), pi. of vi/cuiocrTOMa (pseudo- 
stoma) = a false mouth, as of a river: 

( pscudcs ) = false, and ord/ia (stoma) = mouth.) 

Anat. : Flattened connective-tissue cor- 
puscles passing up from the interior to the 
surface of the eerous membranes. ($wain.) 

pseu-do-strd'-ma, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Gr. tripoi^a (stroma) = a mattress.] 

Bot. : The receptacle or peritbecium of 
certain fungals. 

pscu-dd sy en ite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. syenite.] * 

Petrol. : The same as Monzonite (q.v.). % 

pscii'-do-syn-carp, s. [Pref. pseudo -, and 
Mod. Lat. syncarpium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A pseudocarp formed from a multiple 
fruit. 

p 6 CU do-tach'-y-lite, s. [Pref. pseudo -, and 
Eng. tachylite.] 

Petrol. : The same as Hyalomelane (q.v.X 
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pseu-do talc'-Ite, s. [Pref. pseudo -, and 
Eug. talcite. ] 

Petrol. : A sedimentary rock containing suf- 
ficient talcose material to render it unctuous 
to the touch. It occurs in the Silurian and 
Carboniferous formations. 

pseu - do - te - tram' - e - ra, 5. pi. (Pref. 
pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. tetramera.) 

Entom. : Westwood's name for Bnrraeister’a 
section Cryptote tram era (q.v.). 

pseu-do-te-tr&m'-er-ous, a. [Pseudote- 
tramera.] Belonging to, or having the char- 
acteristics of, the Pseud otetramera. ( West- 
wood : Class . Insects, i. 301.) 

pseu-do-thSl'-lus, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Lat. thallus (q.v.).] 

J5of. : An axis of one-peduncled cymes or 
sarmentidia fonned by a series of peduncles 
ao fitted into each other as to look like a 
single stalk. Example, Hemerocallia fulva. 

pseu-do th'-y-riim, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Gr. Gvpa. (t/mra) = a door.] 

Arch . : A false door. 

pseu-do trim - c-ra, s. pL [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Mod. Lat. trimera.) 

Entom. : Westwood's name for Burmeister’e 
section Cryptotrimera (q.v.X 

pseu-dd-trim'-er-oiis, a. [Pseudotrim- 
era. 1 Belonging to, or having the character- 
istics of, the Pseudotrimera (q.v.). 

pseu-do trip'-lite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 

Eng. triplite.] 

Min.: A variety of triplite (q.v.), occurring 
as a coating ou triphylite, and resulting from 
its alteration. 

pseu-do-trl'-ton, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Lat. triton (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Sal a maud rid®. A small 
red amphibian with black apots, found in 
North America. 

pseu do-tur bin ol -i-dsD, s. pi. [Pref. 

pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. turbinolidce (q.v.).] 

Paleeont. : A family of Aporose Actinozoa, 
having each septum composed of three lamin® 
united externally bya single costa. One genus, 
Dasmia, from the Cretaceous and Tertiary. 

pseu-do-tur'-quolse (qn as k), [Pref. 

pseudo-, and Eng. turquoise.] 

Min. : A name applied to fossil or semi- 
fossil teeth of animals, which have become 
coloured a tine blue by copper, and are 
worked and sold as true turquoise. 

pseud-o-var' l-an, a. [Eng. pseudomri(um) ; 
suff. -an.] Belonging to, or connected with, 
a pseudovarinm (q.v.). 

pseud-6-var' -i-um, pseud-o'-var-y; s. 

[Pref. pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. ovarium or Eng. 
ovary.] 

Biol. : (See extract). 

"The young [of viviparous Aphides] are developed 
within organs which resemble the ovanoleeof the true 
females in their disposition, aud may be termed 
pseudovarie*. The . . . anterior chamber of each 
pseudovariau tube is lined by an epithelium, which 
encloses a number of nucleated cel la Oue of the 
hlndermost of these cells enlarges, and becomes de- 
tached from the rest as a pseudo vum. It then divides, 
and gives rise to a cellular mass . . . which gradually 
becomes fashioned into the body of a larval Aphis. A 
portion of the cells of which it Is composed becomes 
converted into a pteudovarium. and the development 
of new pseudova commences before the young leaves 
the body of its parent. It is ohvious that this opera- 
tion is comparable to a kind of budding. If the 
pseudo vum remained adherent to the parental body 
the analogy would be complete ."— Huxley : A nut. In- 
vert.. op. 447. 44ft. 

pscud o'-var-y, s. [Pseudovarium.] 

pseu-do- vo'-mer, s. [Pref. pseudo -, aud 
Mod. Lat. vomer (q.v.).] 

Palccont. : A genus of Carangid®, from the 
Miocene marls of Licat.a (Sicily). 

pseudo'-vutn (pi. pseud-d‘-va), s. [Pref. 

pseud-, and Lat. ovum = au egg.] [Pseudo- 
varium.] 

pshaw, psha, int erj. (From the sound ] An 
exclamation of contempt, disdain, or dislike. 

“Humour 1s always crying ptha and sneering." — 
Thackeray : Sumourutt. p. 69. 

pshaw, v.i. [Pshaw, interj.] To utter the 
interjection pshaw ; to utter sounds indicative 
of contempt or dislike. 


psi-a'-di-a, s. [Gr. (psias); 

(psiat/os) = adrop. Named from the glutinous 
drops on tbe leaves.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Psiadle® (q.v.X 
Shrubby plants from Madagascar aod she 
Mauritius. 

psi a dl e'-S0, s. pi [Mod. Lat. p$iadi(a); 
Lilt. fem. pL adj. suff. -ecu.] 

Bot. : A eub- tribe of Composites, tribe Aste- 
roid e®. 

psl-dium, s. [Gr. aiB iov (rid ion) = pome- 
granate-peel.] 

Bot. : Guava ; a genns of Myrtea?. Pstdiuwi 
Gvaiava is the Guava (q.v.); P. Cattleyanum, 
the Purple Guava, P. albidum , the Jabuli. 
All have excellent fruit. [Guava.) 

* psil-an-throp'-ic, a. [Eng. psilanthrop(y) ; 
- ic .] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, psil- 
anthropy. 

* psil- &n'- thro- pi§m, s. [Eng. pritaflr 
throjiy); -ism.] The same as Psilanthropy 
( q.v.). 

* psil S,n'-thro-pist, s. [Eng. psilanthr^y); 
.isf.] A supporter of tbe doctrine of psilan- 
tbropy ; one who believes that Christ was ■ 
mere man ; a humanitarian. 

“ Your proper name is Philanthropist* — believers In 
the mere numan nature of Christ." — Coleridge: Tat>l4 
Talk. 

* psll-hn'-thro-py, s. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 
arflpwn-o? (aaf/iropns) = n man.] The doctriae 
of tbe mere human existence of Christ. 

psl-lo-, pref. [Gr. (ptilos ) = naked.] 

Naked, bare, mere. 

* psi-lol'-o-gy, a. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. Aoyo* 
logos) = a word, speech.) Love of idle talk. 
Coleridge.) 

psl-ldm'-e lane, 5. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 
^e Au? (melas) = black ; Ger. psilomelan.) 

Min. : An amorphous mineral occurring 
massive or in botryoidal,reniform. aud stalac- 
titic forms. Hardoess, 5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 3‘7 to 
4*7 ; lustre, submetallic ; streak, brownisli- 
black ; colonr, iron-black ; opaque. Compos. : 
very variable, but it consists essentially of the 
proto- and sesquioxides of manganese, pro- 
toxide of barium, and in some cases water. 
A common ore. 

psl-lo phy'-ton, s. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 
4>vtov ( phuton ) =a plant.) 

Palaiobot. : A genus of plants described by 
Principal Dawson from the North American 
Devonian, and which is found also in that of 
Britain. He considers it to have possessed a 
rhizome and ci re in ate vernation like tbat of 
ferns, with stems and rudimentary leaves 
like those of Lvcopodiacese. A second 
species (?), from Callender in Scotland, is 
described by Mr. Carruthers in Quar. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., xxxiii. (1877), 217-219. 

* psl-los'-o-pher, s. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 

dppos (sopAos) = wise.] A would-be or 
pretended philosopher; a sham sage; a pre- 
tender to philosophy. 

psl-id'-te s. pi. [Mod. Lat. psiZof(um); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - ece .] 

Bot. : A tribe of Lycopodiace®. Sporangia 
many-celled. 

* psi-lo-thron, 5. [Gr., from i/uAou> (psiloo) = 
to make naked or bare ; v/hAo? (psi/os) = naked, 
bare.) A medicine or application for removing 
the hair ; a depilatory". 

psl-lo ‘-turn, 5. [Gr. 4aAo* (psilos) = bare. 
Named from having only minute leaves.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Psilotea^ Cap- 
sules tubercular. Exotic plants. 

psi-liir'-a, s. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. ovpa 
(ovra) = a tail.] 

Entom. : A genus nf Liparid® (q.v.X Psilura 
monacha is the Black Arches. 

psl-myth'-lte, s. [Gr. \fnuv9iov (jpsimuthion ) 
= white lead ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Leadhillite (q.v.). 

psit-ta'-ceous (CO as sh), a. [Lat. psittacu * 
= a parrot.] Pertaining to the genus Psitta- 
cus, or to the family Psittacid®, or Parrots ; 
psittacid. 

psit'-ta-gid, a. (Lat. psittar(us) — a parrot ; 
Eng. siiff. -id.] The same aa PaiTTACEOUS (q.v.X 
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S. pi (Psittacus.) 

Ornith. : Parrots; an order of birds, for- 
merly (and still by some taxonomists} retarded 
as a family of Scansores. Bill large and 
powerful, much arched, tip elongated, with a 
cere containing nostrils ; wings and tail usually 
long ; two toea directed forward and two back- 
ward. Sclater divides it into two families : 

(1) Striniropirirc ; (3) FMtUdcI*. with the suMivmlU 
le* Cnciluluaj, Arln:e. PUtycerclu*. Fsittacin®, 
Lorioae, «jid .Nealorm*. 

Garrod (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1874, pp. 5S&-98) 
made them a aub-order, or cohort, with two 
families ; 

fl) PalreomlthJdre, with two «uh - families. False- 
•roitliloae and Cacatnin.'v; (2 Faittacld.-w, with 
the »ut>- families Arlnw. HtruiKoiuine, Pyrrho. 
rhln», Flatycerclnw, and Chrys-itlnx. 

Reichenow ( Journ. /. Omith., 18S1), has the 
following families : 

Strlngopidae, Fllssolophldw. Flatyccreld*, Micro. 
iwittAcldse.Trlchottloiisidae, Pal .Torn ithidse, P«it- 
tacid*. CoQurlda.-, and Plonldx*. 

Widely distributed, chiefly in tropical and 
sab-tropical regions. 

psIt-t&y-J-d®, 9. pi. [Lat. psittac(us ) ; fem. 
pi. adj. auff. -uhc.) 

Ornithology : 

1. A family of Psittaci (q. v.). 

2. A family of Zygodactyl®, co-extensive 
with Psittaci (q.v.). Finsch ( Die Papageien 
(1868), i. 283-8) thus divides it : 

8UB-FA.M1I.IE3. OXXEKA. 

L Birisoopima: . Strlneops. 

*. PucTotoPBiw.E. FHcUdophtu, Call 1 psittacus, Na- 
sitema, Cftlyptotrhyachus. MlcrogloMus. 

4. 8ittacj?ms. . . Sittace, Henicognathus, Coanriu, 
FalieornU, Brotogerys, Bolborrhynchu*. Melo* 
psittacus. Feroporua, Euphema, l^latycercus. 

4. Pmttacih.* . . Psittacus, Daayptilua. Eclectaa, 
PloaUs, Chrysotla. Psittacula Corylla. 
ft. Taichoolomis.* Domicella, Trichoglosatu, Nestor. 

pslt-ta^i-nre, s. pi (Lat. psittoc(usy; fem. 
pi. adj. auff. -trice.] 

Ornith. : A aub-family of PsittAcid® (q.v.). 
Bill large, sides compressed, arched to length- 
ened tip, edge toothed or festooned ; wings 
l*og and pointed, tail squared, tarsi abort. 

pal t ta. 9 in'- ite, $. [Lat. psittacinus= like 
a parrot ; suff. -ite (Afin.).] 

Kin: A mineral occurring In crypto-crys- 
talline crusts, sometimes botryoidal.’ Colour, 
siskin-green. A mean of five analyses gave 
the formula 3Pb 3 VoOg + Cu 3 V 2 0 8 + 6CuH 2 0 2 
+ 12aq. Vanadic arid, 19*32; protoxide” of 
lead, 53*15 ; protoxide of copper, 18*95 ; water, 

8 58 = 100. Found in Mootaoa, U.S.A. 

pslt-ta-co-mor' phse, s. pi [Gr. ^ittoxo? 
(psittakos), and popfrv ( morphe) = form.] 

Ornith. : Parrots ; in Huxley's classification 
a family of Desmognath®. (Proc. Zook Soc., 
1867, p. 465.) 

pslt-t&c’-u la, 8. [Dimin. from psittacus 
(q.v.).] 

Ornith. : A genua of Psittaoin®, with six 
species, ranging from Brazil to Mexico. Edges 
of hill festoooed, eoda of tail feathers square 
or pointed. 



pslt’-ta-cus, s. [ Lat. , from Gr. ^irra<og 
(priMaAros) = a parrot.] 

1. Ornithology: 

* (1) A Linmeao genus, co-extensive with the 
Psittaci (q.v.). 

(2)Tlie type-genus 
of Psittacin® (q.v.), 
with two apecies, 
from Western Afri- 
ca. Upper mandi- 
ble deeply scooped, 
lower deeply waved 
aud almrp-edgcri. 

2. Palo'ont. ; Re- 
mains have been 
found in the Mio- 
cene of France, ap- 
parently allied to 
Pslttaeufl. 


pso ad lo,n. [Mod. " ,TT4cra E '"" nlACUa - 
Lat. psoas, gcnlt. psoadis.) 

Aunt.: Pertaining to, connected with, or 
constituted by the psoas (q.v.). 


pso &s, s. (Gr. \p6a. (psoa) = the muscles of 
the loiua.) 

I. Anat. : Two muscles; the psoas magnus 
and jisoas parvus, connected with the lumbar 
vertebra:. 


2. Entom. : A genus of beetles allied to 
Bos t rich us. 

pso-91 dse, s. pi (Mod. Lat. psoc(us); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. snff. -id®.) 

Entonu : A family of Pseudoneuroptera, tribe 
Corrodentia, with four genera. They frequent 
the trunks of trees, palings, old walls, stones 
covered with lichens, old books, feeding on more 
minute animalcula or decaying animal matter. 

pso -cus, s. [Gr. \fjwut ( psoo) = to rub or grind, 
because Atropos pulsatcnus (Leach), which 
Latreille considered a larval form of hisi'ftocuj 
abdominalis, makes a slight tapping noise, 
similar to that produced by Anobium.) 

Entom . ; The typical genus of Psocid® (q.v.). 
Head broad, posterior margin of fore -wings 
with threecells. Forty-three species, including 
part of the Liunaeaa genus Hemerobius. 

psoph ~I-a, s. (Gr. i£o«£ov ( psophos ) = nay in- 
articulate' sound.) 

Ornith . : Trumpeter ; the sole genus of the 
family Psophiid®. Bill shorter tha a the head, 
culmen arched, snd curving downward, plum- 
age thick and close ; tarsus scaled in front 
and behind. Six species from tha Amazon 
Valley, where the range of each apecies appears 
to be bounded by some of the great rivers. 
{Wallace.) 

pso phi -i-df©, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. psophi(a); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -idrr.) 

Oimith. : A family of Grail®, with a single 
genus Paophia (q.v.). 

psoph-o-car’-pus, ft. fGr. \fjo<poc (psophos) 
= a sound, and xapn-ov (karpos) = fruit So 
named because the ripe seeds rattle wheu the 
legumes are shaken.] 

Hot. : A genus of Eu phased e®, often merged 
in Dolichoa. Psophocarmcs ( Dolichos ) tetra - 
gonolobus is cultivated in India, the seeds 
being used in pickles. 

* psor' a, .t. (Lat., from Gr. i^tipa (psora); 
j/dui ( psao ) = to touch or rub ; ^citu ( psoo) = 
to rub, to grind.] 

Pathol. : Scabies (q.v.). 
psora-leprosa, s. [Psoaixsis (q.v.).] 

^paor-a'-le-a, s. ( Fem. of Gr. opaXeos ( psora - 
Uos) = itchy", scabby, from the little tubercles 
with which most of the species are covered.] 

1. Bet. : Tha typical genus of Paoralie® 
(q.v.). Psoralea cory/olia is considered by 
Indian doctors to he stomachic and deobstru- 
ent. Au extract from it. prepared with oil or 
ointment, is used exteroally in leprosy. Camels 
are fond of P. plicata. 

2. Palccobot. : Occurs in the Italian Pliocene. 

psor-a li-©'-80, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. psoral(ea ); 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -iea\ J 
Bot. : A aub-tribe of Lotc® (q.v.). 

psor‘ a-lino, s. [Mod. L>at. psoraUea) ; -inc 
(C'Aewu).] 

Chtrn. : The name given to a crystallizable 
nitrogenous substance obtained from the 
leaves of Psora Ira gland ulosa, Paraguay tea. 
It is now believed to be identical with cniTeinc, 
which is present to the extent of 1*2 per cent, 
in the dried leaves. 

psor T-a-sfs, s. [Gr. i^tuptao-iy (psoriasis) = 
a being’ itchy or mangy ; i^wpiaw ( psoriao ) — 
to have the itch. 1 [Psora.) 

Pathol. : A cutaneous disease— tho icaly 
tetter. The rete mucosum and the contiguous 
surface of the cutis are inflamed ; nnd there 
is a secretion of nn unhealthy epidermis 
forming itself into scales, which exfolinfe, 
and are again and ngnin renewed. It is olten 
hereditary, and is akin to lepra. 

psor Ic, a. [Lat. psor levs, from Gr. ^capoefc 
(psoriAros).] [Pnoiu.| Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, or hu liering from, psora (q.v.). 

psor 6ph-th*U'-mf a, s. [Gr. ^wpo^0 a A,iia 
(jis6rophthalmui)-= a rlisense of the ryes, at- 
tended with itching : 6>wp a (pjiyra) = tho Itch, 
and l>4>0a\iiia (ophthalmia) ss ophthalniiu 
(q.v.).J (For def. see otym.) 

psor 6 spcr'-ml-m, *. pi [Gr. >t«p<k (pwriw) 
= acabby, and <mtpn a (spernut) r= seed.) 

Zool.: Microscopic, oval, depressed ordls- 
coldnl corpuscles, with or without a tall, con- 
tained In tho minute cysta within the bodies 
of fish ea. They woro discovered in 1841 by J. J 


Muller, and appear to represent the immature 
forms of aome Gregariuida. 

psych , psy-cho-. {Pbyciie.) Pertain- 
ing to the soul or the mind. 

* psych' al, a. (Gr. faxy (psuchc)— the boo) ; 
Eog. adj-* snff. -a!.| Of, or pertaining to. the 
aoul; psychic, (E. A. Poe: Marginalia, xxxvl) 

psy’-chc, «. [Lat, from Gr. 4nj\g (psuchf)-=. 
breath, the soul ; (ptvuM) = to blow.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The soul, the mind. 

2. A chcval dressing-glass. 

II. Technically : 

1. Astron. : [Asteroid, 16). 

2. Entom. : The typical genaa of Psychid** 
0), (q.v.). 

3. Greek Mythol. ; A nymph, tho personi- 
fication of the soul. Her great beauty 
excited tha jealousy and hatred of Venus, 
who ordered Cupid to inspire her with love 
for some contemptible being. Cupid, how- 
ever, fell in love with her himself, and after 
many persecutions by Venus, a reconciliation 
was effected, and Psyche was made immortal. 
The allegory is first known to tia by the 
romance of Apuleius, but it is presumed to 
be of much earlier origiu from its oceurTence 
in relics of works of art. 

* psy chi’-a-tcr, s. (Pref. psych- , and Gr. 
iaTpov (iaJros) = a physician.] due who cures 
diseases of the mind. 

* psy-chl’-a-trlc, a. [Eng. psychiater ; -ic. J 
Of or pertaining to psychiatry. 

"Ourt la not a work In tended to collect imd explain 
the re/uoa of nulcide from the pspchtutric •iJe.*'— 
MorteUi: Suicide, p. ft. 

psy-chl-a-try, s. [Psychiater. | Medical 
treatment of diseases of the mind. 

psy -chic, psy'-chic-al, a. [Lat. p.tt/riuctM ; 
Gr. \fjv\ix6s (psuch ikos),' irom \fjv\g (psuchf) = 
the soul ; Fr. psychitpie..} 

1. Of or pertaining to the humao soul, 
spirit, or mind ; psychological. 

M The ptychicnl condition of the babe or child.**— 
Fotfcr; l'hytiol. (ed. ftth), 687. 

t 2. Relating to analogous phenomena in 
tho lower animals. (0u*en ; ^fruif. /7ircrf.) 

psychic-force, s. The name given in 
1S71, by Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., to wlint he 
believed to he a certain hitherto uurccognizr 1 
force, which produced the phenomena of 
spiritualism. (Quart. Jourru Science, 1871.) 

psy'-chic-al, a. (Psychic.) 

psy'-chlcs, s. (Psychic.) The same u 
Psychology (q.v.). 

psy'-chi-df© (I), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. psych(e); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -ido*.] 

Entom. : A fnnilly of Moths, group Bomby- 
cina. Male with autenn® pectinated, wings 
broad. Female, antenn® simple or wanting; 
wings iione. Larva lives io a moveable case. 
Six are British. 

psy -chi da) (2), s. pi [ Mod. Lat. psych(ine) ; 
Lilt. fem. pi. Ri(j. sulf. - ULr .] 

Bot. : A family of Crucifera, tribe Ortho- 
pi ocea*. 

psy- chi’ no, s. [Gr. (usuche) ~ a butter- 
fly. From the pod being winged.] 

Bot. : Tho typical genus of Psychldce (2). 
psy'-chls, s. (Psych-.) 

Biol. : Life. 

psy" chl§m, s. [Eng. psych(e) ; 

1. Tin* doctrine of Quc.sne, lhat n certain 
subtle fluid everywhere diffused Is the ani- 
mating principle in men and tho inferior 
nnimnts, tho different effects which It pro- 
duces In each bring caused by the differences 
in thoir several orgnnizatlona. (Fleming.) 

2. The doctrine that there exists in nature 
a certain psychic force (q.v.). 

psjH chl^t, s. | Eng. psych(e); -».</. | A bo- 
licvcr in psychic force ; a spiritualist. 

psy cho-, prr/. [Psych*.) 

psy-Ohd’-dn^ s. [Gr. = a moth, 

and «!3o* (ridex) = form. | 

Entom.: The typical genus of Psycliodldio 
(q.v.). PsycJuxia phalirnoidcs Is cominon. 


boil, pout, oat, 9011, chorus. 9M11, hengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expoot, Xonophon, o^ist. ph ^ L 

-dan. tlan = shaa. -tton. -sion = shun; -lion, -jton - zhun, -clous, -tioum, -sious - ahum, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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psy-cho -didfe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. psychod(a ),* 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -tda.] 

Entom. : A family of small Dipterous In- 
sects, tribe Nemocera. They are hairy, and 
reaemhle motha. Akin to Ceciiomyidie. 

psy-cho gcn-c-sis, s. [Pref. psycho -, aud 
Eng. genesis (q.v.).j 

Biol. : The origin or generation of the mind 
as manifested by consciousness. (Nature, 
Nov. 20, 1S84, p. t>4.) 

psy-chog'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. psycho -, and Gr. 
ypa4>ui [graph'd) = to write.] Writing said by 
spiritualists to be done by spirits ; spirit- 
writing. 

psy-cholog ic, psy-chd-log'-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. psychologic(y) ; - ic , -ical] Pertaining or 
relating to psychology, or to a treatise on the 
aoul. The term psychological medici oe includes 
the study and treatment of insanity. 

psy-chd-log'-ic-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. psycho - 
logical ; -ly.] In a psychological manner ; with 
relation to psychology. 

“Psychologically, ho mid. it was tnncb less lotereet- 
ing."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1885. 

psy-chol'- o-giSt,s, [Eng. psycholog(y) ; -ist.] 
One who studies, writes on, or is versed in 
psychology, 

* psy'- cho - logue, s. [Psychology.] A 

psychologist. 

psy-chol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. psycho -, and Gr. 
Aoyo? (logos) = a word, a discourse; Fr. 
psychologic; Sp. & Ital. psicoJogia.] 

Philos. : That branch of Metaphysics (q.v.) 
which has for its subject the human soul, its 
nature, properties, and operations. 

“Psychology, the science conversant about the phe- 
nomena, or modifications, or states of the Mind, or 
Cousciousaubject. or Soul, or Spirit, or Self, or Ego."— 
Hamilton: Metaphysics, i. 129. 

* psy-chom -a-ch^, s. [Gr. ^v\o p.a\ia (psu- 
chomachia), from \lwxv (psuchf) — the soul, and 
paxv (mache) = a battle; Lat. psychomachia ; 
Fr. psychonvachie.] A conflict of the soul with 
the body. 

* psy'-cho-man^y, s. [Pref. psycho- ; Gr. 
pavreia ( manteia ) = prophecy, divinatioo ; 
Fr. psychomancie. J Divination by consulting 
the souls or spirits of the dead ; necromancy. 

* psy-cho-no^-ol'-o -gy, s. [Pref. psycho-, 
and Eng. nosology.] That branch of medical 
science which treats of the nature and classi- 
fication of mental diseases. 

* pBy-ch o-pan -ny-chism, s. [Pref. psycho - ; 
Gr. ira? (pas), neut. -nav (pan) = all, and 
(nux) = night.] The doctrine or belief that the 
soul falls asleep at death, and does not wr.ke 
until the resurrection of the body. 

* psy-cho p&n'-ny-chist, s. (Pstchopan- 
nycbism ] A believer in psychopannychisra. 

“The Psychopannychlsts luight deny the soul's 
immortality Gauden : Tears o/ the Church, p. 28S, 

* psy-chop -a^thy, s. [Pref. psycho-, and Gr. 
na0o? (pathos) — suffering.] Mental disease. 

psy-cho-phy$'-ic-al, a . [Psychophysics.] 
Of or pertaining to psychophysics ; involving 
the action of mutual relations of the psychical 
and physical in man. 

psy-chd-phyf '-ics f s. [Pref. psycho -, aod 
Eng. physics ; Fr. psychophysique .] 

Nat, Science: The science which investi- 
gates the physical basis of mind in man and 
the inferior animals. 

* psy'-cho-pornp, s. [Pref. psycho and Gr. 
ffo/ujros (pompos) = a conductor.] A guide or 
conductor of spirits or soula. 

psy-cho'-sis, s. [Psyche.] Mental consti- 
tution or condition. 

" It is. in fact, attended with some peculiar diffi- 
culty. because uot only are we unable to make brute 
psychosis a part of our own consciousness, but we are 
also debarred from learning it by a process similar to 
that which enables us to enter into the minds of our 
lellow-meD— namely, rational speech." — St. a. Mivart. 

psy chot'-ri-a, s. [Said to be from Gr. \J/v\g 
(psuche)= life, because of the powerful medical 
qualities of P. emetica.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Psychotrida? 
(q.v.). Tropical shrubs with white flowers, 
cultivated in English stoves. The bark of 


Psychotria Simira, from Brazil, stains red. P. 
noxa, also Brazilian, ia considered poisonous. 

psy-chot'-ri-dfe, *. pi [Mod. Lat. psyckot - 
r{ia ) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -vice.] 

Bot. : A family of Cofi'eae (q.v.). 

* psy'-chro-lute, s. [Psycurolutes.] One 
who bathes iu cold water. 

" Many were also psychrolutes, bathing in winter in 
all atatea of the river."— Bp. Sehoyn, In ** University 
Oars," by Dr. Morgan, p. 302. 

psy-chr 6 -lu’-te$, s. [Gr. i^xP 0 * 0 ”* 1 }* (jww- 
chroloutcs) = a bather in cold-water.] [Psy- 

CHROLUT1D.E.] 

psy-chro-lu-ti dre, s. pi (Mod. Lat. psy- 
chrolut(es) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idet.] 
Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii, with 
one genus containing two species: Psychrolu- 
tes paradoxus, from Vancouver Island, without 
a first dorsal, and Neophrynichtkys lahts , from 
New Zealand, with tw'o dorsals. Both are 
very scarce marine fishes. 


behind the eye ; the shafts of the primaries 
and the bases of the exterior tail-feathers are 
black, and there ia a patch of bare red akin 
round the eye. In the summer the black 
retains its position, but the white is mottled 
and barred u itli black and gray. The length 
of the adult male is rather more than fifteen 
inches. Their call ia a harsh croak. 

ptel-e‘-a, s. [Gr. m-eXea (ptetta) = the elm.) 
Bot. : A genus of Xanthoxylacese. Ptdetz 
trifoliata is the Shrubby Trefoil of North 
America. Tbs bitter andaromatie fruits have 
been used for hops. 

ptel-ey-el, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Chcm. : C 3 H 3 . A radical, supposed by Kane 
to exist in the mesitylene compounds. 

pten- 6 -chir' us, s. [Gr. ttttji'o? (j>fenos) = 
feathered, and x«p (c/teir) = the hand.] 

Zool, : Cynopterus jagorii, a bat from the 
Philippine Islands (Dobson). Petera makes it 
a aub-genus of Cynopterus. 


psy-chrom -e-tcr, s. [Gr. « J/vxpos (psuchros) 
= cold, and Eng. meter.] 

Physics : A form of hygrometer. [Hygro- 
meter, (3).] 

t psy - chro - me t'-ric, psy - chro - met- 
ric-al, a. [Eng. psychrometr(y) ; -ic, - ical ] 
Of, or pertaining to, a paychrometer ; ascer- 
tained by psychromctry ; hygrometrical. 

t psy-chrom'-c-try, $. [Eng. psychrometer ; 

- y .] Hygrometry (q.v.). 

t psy-chro-pho’-bi-au 5 . [Gr. i fnj\poc 

( psuchros ) = cold, and <£60o? (pXobos) = fear.] 
Fear of cold, especially of cold water ; impres- 
sibility to cold. 

* psych'-tic, s. (Fr. psychtique, from Gr. 
iJ/vktikoc (psuktikos) = cooling, from yhv\p6c 
(psuchros) — cold.] A cooling medicine. 

psyl -la, *. [Gr. \/n5XAo? (psullos) = a flea.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Psyllidae (q.v.). with twenty-seven species; 
head moderately notched in front, antennae 
slender, wing-covers membranous. 

psyl'-li-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. psyll(a) ; Lat* 
fem. pL adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Homopterous Insects, 
section Dimera, with three genera, Psylla, 
Livilla, and Livia. Antenna eight- or ten- 
jointed, terminated by a pair of fine bristles ; 
three ocelli, legs short, with thick femora; 
tarsi two-jointed, fore wings sub-coriaceous. 
The species rarely exceed an eighth of an inch 
in length. They do considerable damage to 
the young shoots and inflorescence of trees. 

* tJSyT-ly, s. [Lat. psyllium ; Gr. tyvWiov 
7 vsullion).'} The flea-wort, Inula coryza, 

** The Borrow-bringing psylly." 

bylvestcr : The Times. ITS. 

^ Pt is pronounced as t. 

* ptar'-mic, *. [Ptarmica.] A sterontatory. 


* ptar'-mic-a, s. [Gr. nrappuKos (ptarmikos) 
= causing to* sneeze, from uraipw (ptaird) — 
to sneeze.] 

Bot. : A genua of Anthemidcce, sometimes 
placed under Achillfea (q.v.). Ptarmica 
vulgaris (Achilltra Ptarmica) is Sneezewnrt 
(q.v.). The heads of P. vana, P. atrata, and 
P.moschata are used in the Swiss Alps for tea. 
P. moschata ia the basia of an aromatic liquor. 
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ptar'-mi-gan, s. [Gael, tarmachan ; Ir. tar- 
mocan. The needless initial p is probably 
due to the 
French 
spelling.] 

Ornith. : 

Lag opus 
mutus, a 
game - bird, 
found in 
Great Bri- 
tain, the 
North of 1 
Europe, 
especially 
in Norway 
and Swe- 
den, and in 
North Ame- 
rica. In winter the plumage of the male 
is almost wholly white, with a small patch 



PTARMIGAN. 

L Summer Plumage. 2. Winter 
Plumage. 


pter-, pter-i-, pref, [Ptero-.] 

pter-an'-o-don, s. [Pref. pter -, and Gr. 

dyoSoin' (anodoun).'] [Anodon.] 

Pal&ont. : A genus of Pterosauria, or the 
typical genus of Marsh’a Ptcranodontia (q.v.). 
The species, which are of gigantic size, have 
the general structure of Pterodaetylus (q.v.), 
but the jawa are wholly destitute of teeth, 
and were probably ensheathed in horn. The 
tail is short and slender. 

pter-&n-o don'-ti-a (or ti aa shi), #. pi. 

(Pteranodon.J 

Paloeont. : According to Prof. Marsh, a dis- 
tinct section of Pterosauria, with two genera, 
Pteranodou and Nyctisaurus, both from the 
Chalk of North America. 


pter-iis'-pis, s. (Pref. pter-, and Gr. 

(aspts) = a shield.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Placodermi, having 
the cephalic shield finely grooved, and com- 
posed of seven pieces. It had a rostrum in 
front, and its latei-al angles were produced ao 
aa to form short cornua. So far aa is knowo, 
it ia the most ancient fish-form, two species 
being knowu from the Upper Silurian, andaix 
from the Lower Devonian of Orkney and 
Perthshire. 

ptcr-i-, pref. [Ptero-.] 



ptcr -ich'-thys, s. [Pref. pter-, and Gr. 
(icAMws) = a fish.] 

Paloeont. : A genus of Placoderma, discovered 
by Hugh Miller in the Old Red Saodstone. 
The head and anterior 
part of the trunk were 
defended by a buckler 
of large ganoid scales, 
united by sutures, the 
cuirass articulating at 
the sides with a back 
plate ; the rest of the 
body covered with small 
ganoid scales. Pectorals 
long and wing - like ; 

Owen is of opinion that 
they enabled the animal 
to scramble along if 
stranded at low water ; 
a small dorsal, two ven- 
trals, and a heterocercal 
caudal were also pre- 
sent ; tail scaly aud 
short; jaw small, with 
confluent denticles. 

Twelve species : eight 
from the Lower, and four 
from the Upper Devon- 
ian of Orkney, Cromarty, Caithness, and Ire- 
land. 


FTERICBTBY9 MlLt-EHl. 

d. Dorsa.1 fin ; r. Pectoral 
limb; 2—10 Head-buck, 
iera ; 11— 14 Dorssi. 

buckler*. 


pter-Id'-i-um, s. [Latinised dinno. from Gr. 
Trripoi' (pteron) = a wing.] 

Bot . : A samara (q.Y.). (Mirbd.) [Pter- 
odidm.J 

ptcr i dol-o-gist, s. [Eng. pteridolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One who studies, writes upon, or is 
versed in, pteridology. 

" Io place of these workers there are aimelidiat*. 
pteridologists."— Standard, Nor. 11, 1885. 

pteridol^o-gy, s. [Gr TT^pisiplcris), gen it. 
u-Tepifios (pteridos) = a fern ; suiT. -ology.] That 
branch of botany which treats of ferns ; tha 
science of ferns ; a treatise on ferns. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mrite, cub. cure, nnite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian. «, ce = e ; oy = a ; qu = kw. 
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* pter-I-do-ma'-ni-a , ». IGr. mipis (vteris), 
genit. nrepiio? ( pteridos ) = a fern, nod Kng. 
manta.] A mania or rage for ferns. (A'irtys- 

fey) 

ptor I ne'-a, ptcr-I-mo'-a, s. [Gr. mVpi- 
Kot (pterinos) — winged.) 

Zool. ; A sub-genna of Avicnla (S. P. Wood- 
ward); the typical genus of Pteriiieime, n 
sub-family of Avicillidaj {Tate), Lower 
Silurian to the Carboniferous. 

pter l-ne-i'-nre, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. ptcrinc(a); 
Lit. fern. pi. adj. aulf. -»wr.] [Pterin ea.) 

* ptcr-i-ple-gist'-ic, a. (Pref. pteri-, and 
Gr. TrATjyjj (plcgc) = a blow.] Relating to fowl- 
ing or shooting birds. 

ptcr'-Is, a. (Lat., from Gr. Trrepi* ( pteris ) = n 
kind <if fern, so called from its feathery leaves.} 

1. Pot. : A genus of Polypodenc. Sori con- 
tinuous, linear, marginal ; involucre scnrious 
or memhranmis, confluent with the recurved 
margin of the frond. Kuown species eighty, 
of world-wide distribution. One, Pteris aqui- 
linu, is British. (Brake (2), 2.) P. esculeuta 
Is the Tasmanian Fern-root, eaten raw by 
pigs, and, when roasted, by the aborigines. 

2. Palaeobot. : From the Eocene onward. 

ptcr-l-t&n'-nlc, a- (Pref. pteri -, and Eng. 
fanuic.) Derived from fern, nud haviDg the 
properties of tannic-ncid. 

pteri tannlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : An acid extracted from 

the root of Aspidium Filix-mas, with boiliug 
alcohol and precipitation with Hodic sulphate. 
From an ethereal solution it is obtained as a 
black-brown sinning suhstanee, tasteless, nntl 
having n slight odour and acid reaction. It is 
insoluble In water, soluble in ether and alcohol, 
and forma green precipitates witli ferric salts. 

pter o-» ptcr l, ptcr-, pref. (Gr. irrepov 
(ptervn) = a wing, a feather.] A prefix used 
in scientific compounds = having wings or 
wiug-like processes ; winged.] 

ptcr o-britn -chi a, t ptcr o-br&ri-clu- 
a'-ta, a. pi. (Pref. ptcro -, and Gr. Ppayxm 
( braiichia ) = the gills.] 

Zool. : A seetiou of Polyzoa, with two genera, 
Cephalodiscus and Rhabdopleura (q.v.). 

t pterobran-cbl-a-ta, s. pi. [Ptero- 

BHANCHlA. ] 

ptcr o br&ri'-chi-ntc.a. [PTKRonn anchta.] 
Belonging to, or connected with, the Ptoro- 
brauchia. (/?n eye. Brit. (ed. 9th), xix. 430.) 

ptor-6-car-pus, a. [Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. 
Kap 7T09 (karpos) = fruit.) 

Bot . ; A genus of Dalbergiete, having n thin 
wing at the edge of the fruit. Large treaa, 
chiefly from the tropics. Mcrocarpus Marsu- 
pium, P. indicus, and P. macrocarpus furnish 
East Indian kino, and P. crlnaceus, African 
kino, P. Draco and P. Santalinus , Red .San- 
dal-wood. P. dalbcrggi aides, n good Indian 
wood, and P. indicus , the excellent Andaman 
Red-wood. Cattle nnd goats feed on the 
leaves of P. Marsuplum. 

IT Ptcrocarjri lignum is the Red Sandal-wood 
of the rhannneopeviu. 

pt£r 6 c&r'-jr-a, «. [Pref. ptcro-, nnd Mod. 
Lat. carya (q.v.).] 

PaleoboL : A genus of plants apparently 
akin to Carya. From the Lower Mioceno of 
Bovey Tracey. 

ptSr-<!> 9 '-cr~& 8 , a. (Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. 
k<>us (Lrriw) ss a horn.] 

1. ZooL ; Scorpion shell; Snider shell. 
6h*dl f when young, like that of Strombus; 
afterwards the outer lip becomes prolonged 
Into several long claws, one of them forming 
a poaterior canal. Recent apecios twelve, 
from India or China. 

2. PaUeont. : Species numerous, from the 
Lias to tho Upper Chalk. (H’oodiearrf.) 

pt£r &-olcs, s. (Pref. ptcro-, nnd Gr. kA«£? 
(klcis) = the tongue of a clasp, in allusion to 
the pointed feathers of tho tail.) 

1. Omith. : The typical genus of the Ptcro- 
clldro, with fourteen apecica, having the range 
of the family. 

2. Palcront. : Ocenrsln the Miocene of France 
and Central Europe. 


ptcr-oc'-Ii-daj, i. pi. (Mod. Lat. ptcrocl(cs) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. ndj. aulf. -idee.) 

Omith. : Sand-grouse (q.v.), Rock-pigeons ; 
a family of Galium*, with two genera, Ptero- 
cles nnd Syrrhaptcs, and sixteen apccica, 
characteristic of the Ethiopian region and 
Central Asia, extending into southern Europe 
nnd Hindustan. 

ptcr-d-coc’-eiis, s. [Pref. ptcro-, nnd Gr. 
kokkoc ( kokkos ) = a berry.] 

Bot. : A genus of Polygon aces*. The pounded 
roots of Ptcrococcus aphyllus yield n mucilage 
like gum tragacanth, eaten in’ Russia. 

pter-o-d&c-tyl, ptcr-o-dae'-tylc, s. 

(Pterodactylus.] Any reptile belonging to 
the geuus Pterodactylus (q.v.). 

ptcr-o-d^c'-tyl-ous, a. [Eng .pterodactyl ; 
-oua.] Pertaining to, or resembling, the ptero- 
dactyls. 

pter-o-dac'-tyl-us, a. (Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. 
SaKTvAoc ( daktulos ) = a finger.] 

Palocont. : A genus of Pterosauria(q.v.), with 
seven species from the Jurassic, two from the 
Wealden, nnd four from the Chalk. ( Etheridge .) 
There arc four phalanges in the wing-finger, 
the jaws for tlieu whole length are armed 
with long and slender teeth ; tail short and 
movable. 

t pter-oder'-ma. s. (Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. 
Seppa (derma) — the skin.] 

Zool. : Gervais name, for a genus of Phyllo- 
stomidie, akio to Phyllostqtna (q.v.). 

pter-c-di-um, s. (Gr. mepov (ptcron) = n 
wing, and («dos) = form.] 

Bot . ; A samara. (Desvaux.) 

ptcr'-o-don, s. [Gr. nrepov (ptcron) = a wing ; 
sulf. -odon.J 

Palaont. : A genus of Hyamodontidte, allied 
to the type-geuus, from the Upper Eocene of 
France. 

ptcr-o-glds'-siis, a. [Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. 
yAwtro-a (jjlossa ) = the tongue.] 

Omith. : A genus of Rhnmphnstidre. Nos- 
trils vertical, naked ; wings abort, rounded ; 
tad lengthened, graduated. 

pter' - 6 - Is, a. [Gr. nrep6et^ ( ptcrocis ) = 
feathered, winged.] 

Jchthy. : A genus of Seorprenid®, with nine 
species, from the tropical Imlo- Pacific. They 
are heautifully coloured, and the pectoral rays 
are prolonged. It was formerly believed that, 
like D.ietyloporus, they could take short 
flights, but the membrane connecting the pec- 
toral rays is too short to enable them to raise 
themselves from the surface of the water. 

ptcr' o-litc, a. [Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. Aftfo? 
(lithos)— a stone.) 

Min. : An altered lepidomelnnc (q.v.), occur- 
ring in plumose groups. 

pte-ro'-ma, t. [Gr., from mtp6v (ptcron) = 
a wing.] 

Arch. : The spaces between the walls of the 
cella of a temple end tho columns of a peri- 
style. 

ptcr’-6-m^S, a. [Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. mvs 
(; ni48)= a mouse.) 

Zool. : A genua of Scinrimr. with twelve 
species, confined to the wooded regions from 
the Western Himalayas to Java and Borneo, 
with species in Formosa and Japan. (Wallace.) 
Tail cylindrical ; limbs united by a cutaneous 
expansion forming h parachute, the supporting 
cartilage of which spriugs from tho carpus. 

t pter-a no'-tus, s. [Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. 
»-ii»ro 9 (nofoj)= the back.] 

Zool. : According to Gray nnd Peters, n snl>- 
genus of Chilonycteris, In which Dobson 
places It as Chilonycteris davyi. The wings 
nro attached along the course of the apine. 

pttfr-o -mir'-a, *. [Or. rrrep6 v (ptcron)^ a 
wing, and ovpa (ourn)= n tall.] 

Zool: Mnrginccl-tnilcd Otter; n gennn of 
Liitrin®, with one nneclcs, /Veronwra sand- 
bnchii, from Brazil and Surinam. 

ptor dph'-a-ncj, *. [Prof, ptcro-, and Gr. 
Harris (phanos)=z bright.] 

Omith. : Sapuhiro-wing ; a genua of Tro- 
chilid® (q.v.). Wlliga InrKonnd aicklc-shnped, 


tarsi clothed, bill very stout ami slightly 
turued-up at the point. The female has much 
more sombre plumage than the mule. Une 
speciea only known, l^rophancs tcmmincki, 
ranging into Columbia, through Ecuador, to 
Peru and Bolivia. 

ptor-o-phor-1 dro, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. ptcro- 
phor(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutT. -Mop.) 

Entom. : A family of email Moths, consti- 
tuting the group Pteroplioriua. Generally 
with the anterior wings bifid ami the posterior 
ones trifid. British species twenty-nine. 

pter-o-phor-i'-na, pi. [Mod. Lat. ptcro- 
phor(us) ; Lat lieut. ph adj. suif. -i?wi.] 
( Ptehupuor ID.£. ] 

ptcr-oph'-or-us, s. (Gr. irrfpo^6po? (ptcro- 
phoros) = feathered : pref. ptcro-, and £op<k 
( phoros ) = bearing.] 

Entom. : Plume-moths ; tho typical genoa 
of Pterophoridie. Small gray or white moths. 
Twenty-eight are British. 

ptcr-6-pbyl lum, ~. (Pref. ptcro-, end Gr. 
^uAAot' (phullo.t) = a leaf.] 

Palo'obot. : A genus of Cycndace® (?), with 
winged leaves. From the Rh®tic, the Uollte, 
and the Wealden of England, &c. 

ptcr'-O-pl, S. pi. (I > TEROPD9.) 

ptcr'-o-pid, a. [PTERoriD^.] Belonging to, 
or having the characteristics of, the family 
Pteropidie (q.v.). (Cassell's Nat. Hist., i. 330.) 

pter op' i dae, a. pi. (Mod. Lad. plcrop(us ); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulf. -idee.] 

Zool. : Fruit-bats, sometimes called Flying- 
foxes; the sole family of the aub-order Mega- 
chiroptera (q.v.), the Frugivora of Wagner. 
They are pretty evenly distributed over the 
tropica] regions of the Old World nnd Austra- 
lia, and form two groups : Macroglossi and 
Pteropi. [PTEHorus, 2.] 

ptcr o pinc, a. [Mod. Lat. pteropus) ; Eng. 
sufl'. -ine.] The same as Pterofid (q.v.). 
(Cassell's Nat. Hist., i. 270.) 

ptcr-6-plat’-c-a b. [Pret ptcro-, and Gr. 

TrAa-rOs (plutus) — * broad.] 

Jchthy. : A genus of Trygonidir, with six 
species, from temperate and tropical seas. 
Body twice as broad as long ; tail very abort 
and thin, with serrated spine, and sometimes 
with rudimentary fin. Ptcroplatea altavda 
occurs in the Mediterranean. 

pter'-o plax, s. (Pref. ptcro-, end Gr. 7rA<i£ 
(plax) — anything fiat or broad.] 

Palcront. : A genus of Labyrinthodonts, from 
the Northumberland Coal-measures. 

* ptcr-o-plc-glst 1C, a. [ PTEn 1 P LEO 1 STIC. ) 

pter'-o-pod, a. (Ptkropoda.) Any Individual 
of the lrteropoda (q.v ). 

ptcr-op' o da, a. pi. [Pref. ptmo-, and Gr. 
Troy? (poi«), gellit (podo*) = a foot] 

Zoology : 

* 1. A class of Cuvier's cmbranchcmcnt or 
8iib-kingdoni Mollusca. 

2. A sub-class of Cephalopoda, in which tlm 
mid- region of the fi*ot is drawn out into a pair 
of wing like musmilur lobes, used an puddles. 
The hind-region is often absorbed, but mny 
carry an operculum ; the fore-region is some- 
times drawn out into tentacles, provided with 
suckcra. There arc two urdcra: ThecoHoinata 
(q.v.) and GymnosomatA. 

pt^r 6p’-0-doiis, a. [Eng. pfrropod(n); -ovs.) 
Belonging to the Pteropoda ; wing-fooled. 

ptcr-dp to'-chl-dro, s. pi. [Mod. I^it. 
pteroj>toch(ua) ; Lat. fem. pi. ndj. aufl*. - idfr.J 
Omith.: Buah-wrena; a family of Songless 
Birds, confined to tlm temperate regions of 
South America, with a few speciea in South- 
east Brazil, nnd one in the valley of Madeira. 
There are eight genura nnd nineteen nnecios, 
remarkable for enormous feet and Bailed tarai. 

pt6r-8p to chiis, s. (Pref. ptcro-, and Gr. 
7rr(u*cn (pt6kos\— shy, tlmonma. Named from 
the habits of the fhmily ] 

Ornith : The typical genua of the family 
Pteroptochidie (q.v.), with two spectra from 
Chili. [lLuKiNu-iunn.] 

pt6r -6 pua (pi pt^r' 6 pi), s. (lYef. pfen>-, 
and Gr. (;x>uj) =s n fix)t.J 
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Zoology ; 

I. Sing. : The typical genns of the group 
Pteropi (2]. MUZZl® B-ifict noi*mw n«l;«- 
drical ; uostrils pro- 
jecting ; upper lip 
a vertical groove in 
front ; tail-less ; in- 
terfemora] mem- 
brane deeply ernar- 
ginate behind, in 
aome species 
scarcely developed 
in the centre. This 
genus includes tfce 
largest and some of 
the most hrilliant 
coloured of the 
Chiroptera. Dob 
son enumeratesand 
describes forty -one 
species. The brigbt-hued fur of some of these 
bats is probably due to protective mimicry. 
Dobson (Cat. Ckirop., p. 17, Note t) says : 

" Any one who has seen a colony of these Bats sus- 
pended from the branches of a banyan-tree, or from a 
auk-cotton tree, must have been struck with their re- 
semblance to l&rge ripe fruits ; and this is especially 
noticeable when they hang in clusters from the leaf- 
stalks of the cocoanut-palm, where they may be easily 
mistaken for & buncb of ripe cocoanuts." 

2. PI. : The typical group of the Pteropodidae 
(q v.), with six genera : Epomophorus, Ptero- 
pus, Cynonycteris, Cynopterus, Harpyia, and 
Cephalotes. 

pter o saur, a. [Pterosauria.] Any mem- 
ber of the order Pterosauria (q. v.). 

pter-6-sau' ri-a, s. pi. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
<ravpo<; (situros) — a lizard.] 

PuUeont. : An order of flying Reptilia of 
Mesozoic age. No exoskeleton ; dorsal verte- 
brae procoelous, anterior trunk-ribs double- 
headed ; broad sternum, with median keel, 
and ossified sternal ribs. Jaws generally 
armed with teeth, implanted in distinct sockets. 
The fore-limh cousists of a humerus, ulna, anil 
radius, carpus, and hand of four lingers, the 
inner three unguiculate, the outer clawless and 
enoroiously elongated. Supported by this 
finger, the side of the body, and the compara- 
tively short hind limb, was a patagium, or fly- 
ing membrane. The hones were pneumatic. 
Chief genera : Pterodactylus, Dimorphodon, 
Rhamphorhynehus, Pteranodon, and Orni- 
thopteius. Prof. Seeley, having regard to the 
ornithic type of brain, and the pneumaticity 
of the bones of the Pterosauria, places them 
in a distinct class, Ornithosauria which he re- 
gards as most nearly related to, but coequal 
with, the class Aves. Marsh separated from 
the order the group Pteranodon tia (q.v.), in 
which he has been followed by Gunther and 
St. G. Mivart. 

pter-o-sper'-mum, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
airepfxa ( sperma ) = seed.] 

Bot. : A genus of Dombeveffi. Shruhr or 
trees with scaly down, fragrant white flowers, 
woody capsules, and winged seeds. Fourteen 
known species, from Tropical Asia. The down 
on the leaves is used in India to stop wounds. 

pter-os'-por-a, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
cnropa ( spora ) = a seed.] 

Bot. : A genus of Monotropaceae. Only 
known species, Ptcrospora Andromedea, used 
by the North America » Indians as an anthel- 
mintic and diaphoretic. 

pter os ti-chi'-nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ptero- 
stich'vs); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -vice. ] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Carabkbe. Some 
are British, but the finest are Australian. 

pt£r-6s'-ti-chus, s. [Pref. ptero-, aud Gr. 
o-ti'xos (stichos) = a row, a line.J 
Entom. : The typical genus of Pterostichinae. 

t pter-o-tra'-che-a, s. [Pref. ptero-, and 
Lat., &c. trachea (q.v.).] 

Zool . ; Forsk’s name for Firola (q.v.). 

pterox'-y-lon, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
£vAov ( rulon ) = wood.] 

Bot.: A doubtful genus of Sapindaceae. 
Pteroxylon utile , a native of Southern Africa, 
yields a timber like mahogany. 

pter-yg'-i-um, s. [Gr. Trrepvyiov ( pterugion ), 
dim. from (pterKx), genit. mepvyos 

(pterugos) = a wing.] 

1. Bot. : Any wing-lika membranous expan- 
sion of a seed. 


t 2. Pathol. : A film on the eye. Popularly 
called a web. 

3. Surg. : A delicate pointed instrument for 
removing a web from the eye. [2.] 

pter-y-go-, pref. [Gr. jrrepvf (pterux), geuit. 
n-repvyos (pterugos) = a wing.] 

Nat. Science: Winged, pterygoid (q.v.). In 
anatomy there are pterygo-palatine plates, a 
pterygo- maxillary ligament and fissure, &c. 

pter-y-go-^eph'-a-lus, s. [Pref. pterygo-, 
and Gr. Ke<J>aAij (kephal-e) = the head.] 

Pahzont. : A genus of fossil fishes from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca, probably belonging 
to the Blenniidae. 

pter’-y-goid, a - & s. [Gr. mepv$ (pterux), 
genit. n-Tepu-yo? (pterugos) — a wing, aud elSos 
(eidos) = form.] 

A. As adjective : 

Anat. : Wing-slmped. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Anat.: The interior pterygoid plates. 

2. Comp. Anat. : A hone in the vertehrate 
skull corresponding to the internal pterygoid 
processes in man. 

pterygoid-plates, s. pi. 

Anat . ; Ttvo plates in the skull, an external 
or exterior, and an internal or interior one ; 
the former is the broader, its outer surface 
bounds the zygomatic fossa ; the latter is pro- 
longed into a hamular process. 

pterygoid-process, s. 

A)uit. (PL): Two processes projecting down- 
wards, and slightly forwards, between the 
hody and the great wings of the sphenoid bone. 

pter-y-go-pllch -thys, s. [Pref. pterygo- ; 
second element doubtful, and Gr. ivflv? 
(ichthus) = a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Siluridae, from the 
fresh waters of Brazil. There are long hristles 
round the margin of the snout and interoper- 
culum. 

pter-y-go'- ta, s. [Fteryootus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sterculeae. The seeds of 
Pterygota alata, an East Indian Tree, are said 
to be narcotic. 

pter y-go -tiis, s. [Pref. pteryg( o>, and Gr. 
ovs (ous), genit. wtos (otos) = an ear.) 

PaLeont. : A genus of Eurypteridas. It has 
been restored hy Dr. Henry Woodward. An- 
terior portion of the body with a carapace, 
having a pair of large compound eyes and a 
pair of minute larval ones. Five pairs of ap. 
pendages heneath the carapace ; the first pair 
chelate, and constituting the antennae, the 
next three pair spinous organs, and the last 
pair rowing organs. Beside the head there 
are thirteen free segments, counting the telson 
as one. Various species are known ; from the 
Silurian and Devonian of England, Scotland, 
Bohemia, Ac. Pterygotus anglicus, called by 
the Scotch quarryrnen Seraphim, from the 
wing- like form and feather-like ornament of 
the thoracic appendage, must have been five 
to six feet long, and more than a foot across. 

pter-y-lae, s. pi. [Gr. m-epou (pteron) = a 
feather, and iiAij (hull) — a wood, a forest.] 
Ornith. : Nitzsch’s name for what are now 
known to English ornithologists as “feather- 
tracts”— clumps or tracts of feathers, with bare 
spaces between them, the whole forming the 
pterylosis (q.v.). John Hunter and Macartney 
had previously noticed these feather-tracts; 
the remarks of the latter were published in 
1819 (AW Cyclop. , art. Feathers), and Owen in- 
troduced Hunter's observations into his Cata- 
logue of the Museum of the College of Surgeons 
(vol. iii., pt. ii., p. 311), but in neither case is 
there any indication of the taxonomical value 
of the distribution of the pterylae, which has 
since heen recognised. 

pter-y-ld-graph-ic, pter-y-16-graph- 

lC-al, a. [Eng. pterylograph{y) ; - ic , -teak] 
Pertaining to, or connected with, pterylo- 
graphy (q.v.); treating of the distribution of 
the feather-tracts. 

pter - y - 16 - graph -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
pterylographical ; -ly.] With reference to the 
distribution of the feather tracts. 

’’ This group, although interior to the preceding in 
extent, is, nevertheless, much more variable, pt&rylo- 
ffraphically’—Xituch: Pterylography (ed. Sdaterf, 
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pter-y-log -ra-phy, s. [Mod. Lat. ptrrylo. 
graphia; Mod. Lat. pteryloe (q.v.), and Gr. 
ypd<£w (grapho) = to write.] 

Ornith. : “ An enumeration and detailed 
description f the feathered regions of tho 
bodies of birds. The study of the pterylosis 
of birds was begun systematically hy Nitzsch 
in his academical thesis, Pterylographia 
Avium pars prior, puhlished at Hafle, 1S33-4, 
elaborated by him, and published, after his 
death, in 1S40, under the editorship of Bur- 
meister, with the title, System der Pteryla- 
graphie. An English edition, translated by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., and edited by Dr. Sclater, 
was published by the Ray Society in 1867. 

pter-y-16-sis, s. [Pteryl.s.] 

Ornith.: The arrangement of the feather- 
tracts in any family, genus, or species, con- 
sidered as a whole. Nitzsch enriched hia 
Pterylographie with numerous figures of ptery- 
losis, and was of opinion that they furnished 
“equally significant and important, characters 
for the certain and natural discrimination of 
the families of birds," 



ptil'-I-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ptil(idium); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot.: A family of Jungermannese. 

ptl-lid'-i-ftm, s. [Gr. mihov (ptilon ) = a 
feather, and etSo? (eidos) = form.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Ptilidae (q.v.). 

ptilo-, pref. [Gr. tttiAov (ptilon)' =. a feather, 
down.] 

Nat. Science : Feathered, plumosa. 

ptil-o-^er -cus, s. [Pref. ptilo-, and Gr. 
Keptco*; (kerkos) — a tail.] 

ZooL : A genus of Tupaiidae (q.v.), with on® 
apecies, Ptilocercus loivii, the Peutail (q.v.). 

ptU-dn-o-rhyn'-chiis, *. [Gr. ml Aov 

(ptilon), genit. imAovos (ptilonos) = a feather, 
and p6y X o<; (rhungchos) = a heak, a bill.) 

Ornith. : Satin Bower-bird ; a genus of Tec* 
tonarchinae, with one species, Ptilo nor hynchus 
violaceus , from Australia. Bill rather stout, 
culmen curved to emarginate tip; nostrila 
basal, lateral, nearly concealed by frontal 
feathers; wings rather long, pointed; tail 
short, square; tarsi covered with numerous 
scales, toes long and stout, claws curved and 
acute. P. rawnsleyi is considered hy Elliot 
to be a hybrid between this species and Se- 
riculus melinus. 

ptil'-o-pus, s. [Pref. ptilo-, and Gr. iroti 
(pous) = a foot.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Columbidae, with fifty- 
two species, from the Australian region (ex- 
cluding New Zealand) and the Jndo-Malay 
suh-region. Jerdon (Birds of India, ii. (pt. ii.), 
p. 455) describes them as “ pigeons of very 
large size, adorned in many cases with rich 
and metallic colours, with the lower parts 
usually pale and glossless. The tarsus ia 
short, and the feet are broad. The forehead 
is low in profile, and the feathers advance on 
the 90 ft portion of the bill ; gape wide. So 
far as is known, they lay but a single egg/' 

ptil'-or-Is, s. [Pref. ptilo-, and Gr. pt? (rhU) 
— the nose.] 

Ornith.: Rifle-bird (q.v.); a genus of Epi- 
machina?, with four species, from New Guinea 
and Australia. Bill longer than the head, 
slightly curved; nostrils partly hidden by 
frontal feathers ; wings moderate, concave, 
rounded ; tail rounded, of twelve feathera. 
Tarsi moderate, covered by a single scale; 
toes slender, claws much curved. 

ptin -i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ptinOus ); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.) 

Entom. : An aberrant family of Malacoder- 
mata (?). Antennse generally long and Ali- 
form ; body convex, oval, or rounded. Larva 
destructive to furniture, &c. 

pti'-nus, s. [Gr. <£0iVu> (phthind), for <f>0lu 
(phthio) = to wasta away ; in fut to cause to 
waste, to destroy.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Ptinidae(q.v.). 
Body oblong, with the antennae inserted be- 
tween the eyes, which are prominent or con- 
vex. Some females wingless. They inhabit 
garrets, &c., and the larvae feed on dried 
plants, prepared skins, &c. 
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pti-san, * pty-sane, s. [Fr. ptisanne; Lat 
ptirnha; Gr. irrurdvr) (ptisan*) peeled barley, 
barley-water ; niViru ( ptiss o) = to peel, to 
busk; Sp. <fe ItaL iisaan.] 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : A decoction of barley with 
Ollier ingredients. 

2. Med. : A weak drink, containing little or 
no medicinal agent ; a tisaoe. 

* ptiz' 10 -al, a. [Puhiisical.] 

* ptd-chog'-on y, 8. [Gr. irru)\6c ( ptochos ) 
— a beggar, and yo vy (jgone) = a generation.] 
(See extract.) 

M Tho whole plan of the Blihop of Londou la a vto- 
chogony. a generation of beware."— Sydney Smith: 
Third Letter to A rvhd. Singleton. 

JEHol-e-ma'-ic, a. [See def.] Pertaining to 
any of the numerous Ptolemies of antiquity, 
and specially to the astronomer who nourished 
at Alexandria in the secuod century, a.i>. 

Ptolemaic system, s. 

Astron. : The hypothesis maintained by 
Ptolemy in his Almagest that the earth was 
a fixed liody, remaining constantly at rest in 
the centre of the universe, with the sun and 
moon revolving rouod it as attendant satel- 
lites. To account for the more complicated 
movements of the planets, a contrivance was 
devised by which each planet revolved in a 
circle, whilst the centre of that circle de- 
scribed another circle round the earth, for 
the ancient physicists refused to adroit that 
any movement except ia a circle could he 
perfect. The Ptolemaic system prevailed till 
Copernicus propounded what ia now accepted 
as the true ayatern of the universe, and Prof. 
Ball (Story of the. Heavens , p. 6) says of the 
old theory that “ though ao widely divergent 
from what ia now known to be the truth, it 
did really present a fairly accurate account 
of the movement of tha planets." [Epicycle, 
Deferent, Coper.nican system.] 

Ptol-e-ma’-ist, s. [Ptolemaic.] A believer 
in or supporter of the Ptolemaic ayatem of 
astronomy. 

pto'-ma in, pto'-ma in© ( p silent), >. 
An alkaloid derived from putrefying animal 
matter, or from disease germs in tha liviag 
body. 

pto sis, *. [Gr.= a falling, from iriirTu(pipfd) 
= to fall.] 

Pathol . : A falling ; as Ptosis palpebrce, a pa- 
ralysis of the muscle which should keep the 
upper eyelid from falling. 

pty'-a-lin, s. [Gr. jm/oAoe ( ptualon ) = saliva ; 
auff.'-in (t-’Aem.).] 

Chem. : A sulphuretted albuminous sub- 
stance contained in the saliva of the parotid 
gland, it differs in some of its reactions from 
albumin, mucin, and casein. (JFaris.) 

pty'-nl-I^m, 8. [Gr. irrvaAi<7>tds ( ptualismos ), 
from tttvu* (pfuo) = to apit.] 

Med. : Salivation ; a morbid and excessive 
secretion of saliva. 

pty-&r~0-g0gue, [Or. irrvaXov ( ptualon ) 
= saliva, ami d-yuryos (agogos) = leading, bring- 
ing ; ayw (agro) = to lead, to bring.] 

Pharm. : A medicino or preparation which 
Induces salivation or a flow of saliva. 

pty’-its, s. [Lat., from Gr. t m/ds (prims) = a 
fabulous serpent, said to spit venom into the 
eyes of those who meddled with it. ( I'liny : 
H. N., xxvill. 6, 13.)] 

Zool. : A genua of Colubrirue, with two 
apeciea, widely distributed In tropical and 
sub- tropical regions. The body is elongate, 
inora or less compressed ; tail rather more 
than one-third of the total length ; the head 
distinct from neck. Ptyas mucosut la the iiat- 
snake (q.v.). 

ptycb-, prej. [Prvcno-.] 

pty-cha-cftn’-thus, i. [Pref. ptych-, and 
L»r. aKuvOa (akanika) = a spine.] 

Paltront. : A genus of Plagioatomous Fishes, 
with two apeciea from the Lower Devonian of 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, and one 
from the Coal-measures near Edinburgh. 

pty oho-, ptych-, Jrrcf. [Or. rrruf (priu*), 
g**nlt. tttuvo? (ptuchos) = a fold, leaf, layer, or 
plait,] 

Nat. Science : flnvlng n process or processes 
like a fold, leaf, layer, or plait. 
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pty-cbo9’-cr-&a, i. [Pret ptycho and Gr. 
ttipas ( keras ) = a horn.) 

Paltront. : A genua of Ammonitldffi. The 
shell bent once upon itself, tha two atraight 
portions in contact. Eight species. From the 
Neocomian to the Chalk of Britain, Fraoce, 
and India. <6\ P. Woodward.) 

pty'-cbode, 5. [Pref. ptych-, and Gr. «!$os 
0 tulos ) = form.) 

Nat. Science : A membraoe within a cell ; 
protoplasm. 

pty'-cbo-dus, s. [Pref. ptych-, and Gr. odmi? 
(odouj) = a tooth.] 

Palccont. : A genus of Cestraphori, with 
more or less quadrate teeth, the crown having 
transverse parallel plications surrounded by a 
granulated area. Etheridge enumerates fifteen 
species, from the Chalk. 

* pty'-cho-gen, s. [Pref. ptycho -, and Gr. 
ytrecua (gennad) = to engender.} 

Bot. (PL): Endogenous plants, with vena- 
tion of the typical kind, i.e. t with the veins 
running parallel to each other from the base 
to the apex. Opposed to Dictyogeu (q.v.). 

pty-cbo-lep'-is, s. [Pref. ptycho-, and Gr. 
Actus (lepis) = & scale.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Sauridffi, with three 
species from the Lias. 

pty-cho'-tis, s. [Pref. ptycho and Gr. ofls 
(ous), gen it. cI»tos (ofos) = an ear.] 

Bot. : A genus of Umbelliferous plants, 
family Amminidse. Small annuals or biennials 
from the South of Europe, India, &c. Pty- 
chotis Ajowun is the Ajowan, Ajowsin, or 
Ajwain. Called also Bishop’s Weed and Lov- 
age. Cultivated in many parts of India for 
its aromatic seeds. [Ajwains.] 

pty cbo-zo’-on, s. [Pref. ptycho and Gr. 
£tZov (20&7i) = an animal.] 

Zool. : A genus of Geckotidae, with one 
species, Ptychozoonhomalocephaluvi, the Flyirg 
Gecko, from the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago, occurring also in British India. 
It ia about seven inches long, and its integu- 
ments are dilated into broad folds, forming 
wing-like expansions along the sides. 

pty-O-no’-tus, s. [Gr. t rrvov (ptvon) = a fan, 
and t'uitos (ndtos)= the back.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Triglid®, from Lake 
Ontario. 

ptyj'-ma-gogue, s. [Gr. irrv<rpa (ptusma) 
— saliva’, and dywyo? (agogos) = leading ; ayu* 
(ayo)= to lead.] 

Pharm. : A ptyalogogue (q.v.). 

pub, s. [A contract, of public (q.v.).] A 
public-house. (Slang.) 

" The difficulty will be to persuade him to come out 
ot the domestic paradise into a world without pubt."— 
Dally Telegraph, Oct. SI, 1865. 

* pub’-blo, a. [Prob. a variant of bubble 
(q.v.).] Puffed out ; fut, podgy. 

" Thou ahalt fynde me fat, »ud wei fed, 

A# pubble as may be.” 

Drant : Horace ; Spittle to Tylmllut. 

* pu -bor-al, a. [Lat. puber= of ripe age; 
Eng. adj. auif. -uf.] Pertaining to puberty. 

pu'-bcr-tft * pn-bcr-tlo, s. [Fr. pubrr^, 
from Lnt. pubertatem, accus. of pubertas = 
tho age of maturity ; puber = of mature ago ; 
pubes = tho signs of manhood, hair ; Sp. pu- 
bertad; Ital. puber Lt. ] 

1. Ord. Lang . : The ago at which persona 
are capable of begetting or bearing children ; 
the period marked by the functional develop- 
ment of the generative system in both male 
and female, and their corresponding aptitude 
for procreation. In males this usually occurs 
in temperate climates between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, and In females a year or 
two before. In very hot and very cold cli- 
mates puberty la reached somewhat earlier. 

" Tho poworn of imAfdnntion and reflection do not 
dlaplay Llu’i»«elvo» till a much lnUr i«>rlod ; tho 
fiirmer till about tlic ««« of puberty, and the latler 
till we approach to manhood."— Stewart. 0/1 Ae Hum* m 
Mind. vol. i„ cIl vll., } 7. 

II. Technically: 

t I. Bot. : The period at which a plant first 
begins to bear (lowers. 

2. Law. : The age of puberty Is fixed In the 
case of males at fourteen years, and In the 
case of females at twelve. They are then held 
to be capable of contracting marriage. 
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pu-ber -u-Tent, a. [Mod. Lat. pa^eru^nj, 
geoit, i rubrnUentis, dimin. from Lat. pubens = 
arrived at the age of puberty.] 

Bot. : Covered with down ao abort as to ba 
scarcely perceptible. (Gray.) 

pu -be§, *. [Lat. = hair.] 

1. Anat, : (l) The middle part of the hypo- 
gastric region, ao called because at the period 
of puberty it becomes covered with hair > 
(2) The hair itself. 

t 2. Bot. : The down of plants. 

pu-bes' - 991196 , *pu-bcs 9 ’~ 9 n- 9 y,s. [Eng. 

pubcscen(tj ; -ce.] 

* l. Ord. Lang. : The state of having arrived 
at the age of puberty ; the state of puberty. 

" ftolou divided it into tea aeptenarlea; In tha firaf 
U dedeutitlou or falling of teeth. In the aecoud pu- 
betcrnce. '—liroume : Vulgar Erroun, bk. lv.. ch. 11 L 

2. Bot. : Down closely pressed to the sur- 
face ; hairs forming a short, soft stratum, only 
partially covering the cuticle. Example, 
Geranium molle. 

3. Entom. <£ Zool . : The soft hairy down oo 
insects, Ac. 

pu-bes ~ 9 ent, a, [Lat. puhwcerw, pr. par. of 
pubesco = io grow hairy ; pubes — hair ] 

L Ord . Lang. ; Arriving at the age of pu- 
berty ; of mature age. 

'* That women are menxtruant, and men pubetcmL 
at the year of twice aeven, is accounted a punctual 
truth."— Braun* : Vulgar Errourt, bk. ir., ch. 11 L 

II. Bot. <£ ZooL : Covered with short, weak, 
thin hairs ; downy. 

pu'-bic, a. [Pubis.] Pertaining or relating 
to the pubia (q.v.). 

pu'-bis, s. [Lat.] 

Anat. : The share-bone ; one of the bones 
constituting the pelvic arch iu vertebrates. 

pub' -lie, * pub -lick, * pub-like, * pub- 
lyke, a. A s. [Fr. public, fem. publique, from 
Lat. publicus ; O. Lnt. poblicus, poj>licus, for 
populicus, from populus = the people ; Sp. & 
Port, publico ; ital. pubblico.) [People, s.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or affecting the whole 
people ; belonging or relating to a state, 
nation, or community ; general ; opposed to 
private : as, the public service, the public 
welfare, a public act of parliament, Ac. 

2 . Open to common or general use. 

" Th' uuequal combat in the public square. " 

Drycien : Virgil ; .Lucid iL 484. 

3. Proceeding from the people or the many; 
belonging to the people at large ; common, 
not restricted to any particular class or set. 

" A dUmal uulveraal bl&s, tb« eouud 
Of pubiick acorn." Milton : P. L., x. 8i», 

4 . Circulating among people generally ; open 
to the knowledge of all ; general, notorious ; 
not private or secret. (Matthew i. 19.) 

5. Regarding not private or selfish interests, 
but the interests of the community st large ; 
directed towards or tending to promote the 
interests of a people, nation, or community : 
as, public spirit. 

B. .ds substantive : 

1. The people generally and collectively; 
the general body of manklud ; tho members 
generally of a state, nation, or community: 
the people indefinitely. (Used with the defin- 
ite article.) 

•• Receive me. langulshlnc for that rei>o«* 

The wrvaut of die public never know*," 

Cower: /i retirement $70. 

2. Any particular section of the people to 
whom an author, actor, or other public cha- 
racter directly appeals. 

” Sho liav carried away miccewdve public* by her ow n 
alimot uiiuldctl geulua. - *— Athemrum, il.»y 8, 18*8, 
p. 627. 

3. A public-house, an Inn. 

" Ye may mine owtr the night a* far a* Rlocorton. 
where there U n ; Uuy Mnnnering, ch. 

x x 11. 

In public: In open view; openly, pub- 
licly ; nut in privat-o or secret (Milton : IL, 

ii M.) 

publio chapel, i. A ch*i>el-of-easo 
(q.v.). (I»7iarh>n.) 

* public hoartod, a. Public-spiriterl. 

public liouso, *. A hoiian licensed fur 
the retnil of Intoxicating liquors; un inn. 
(Eighth.) 

l\ibhc-hou*e plant : Amrutn eurojuntm 


boil, bd^; p6ht, J<J^1; cat, 90II, ohorua, 9hln, bench; go, 6cm; thin, this; sin, 09; oxpoct, Xenophon, o^lst. ph = t 
-clou, tlan = shan. -tlon. slon = shun ; -(Lon, -flon = zhtm. oious, tioua, -slous — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bol, dpL 
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public -law, 5. International law (q.v.), 
public-minded, a. Public-spirited. 
publio-mindedness,s. Public-spirited- 

ness. 

public orator, s. [Orator, II. 2.] 

public-prosecutor, s. An officer ap- 
pointed to originate and conduct prosecutions 
in the public interest. 

public-right, a. 

Scots law : A heritable right granted by a 
vassal, to be held, not of himself, but of his 
superior. 

public-spirited, a. Having regard to 
the public interest and welfare, rather than 
to private interests or advantage : willing to 
make private sacrifices for the public advan- 
tage ; prompted by a public spirit; patriotic. 

public-spiritedly, adv. To a public- 
apirited manner, with public spirit. 

public-spiritedness, s. The quality 
or state of being public-spirited ; a public 
spirit; a willingness to make private sacri- 
fices in order to promote the public interests 
and welfare. 

"The spirit of charity, the old word for public- 
tpintedne**."— Whitlock ; Manner* of the English. 

public-works, s. pi. Fixed or perma- 
nent works executed by civil engineers for 
public use, as railways, canals, docks, &c. ; 
more strictly, military or civil engineering 
works executed at the public cost. 

pub'-Uc-an, * pup-plic-an, s. [Lat. pub- 
limnus = a farmer of the public revenue, 
from publicanus = pertaining to the public 
revenue, from publicus = public (q.v.) ; fc>p. 6b 
Port. pu6£ica?to ; ItaL pubbl ica no.] 

1. Orig A collector of the revenues, or 
farmer of the taxes consisting of tolls, tithes, 
harbour-duties, duties for the use of pasture- 
lands, mines, salt-works, &c. in Roman pro- 
vinces. From the nature of their office, and 
the oppressive exactions of many of their 
number, these officials were generally regarded 
by the inhabitants with detestation and con- 
tempt {Malt. ix. 10.) 

* 2. A collector of toll, tribute, customs, or 
the like. 

"How like a fawning publican he looks." 

S uiXtup. : Merchant of Venice. i. 4 

3. An innkeeper. 

* pub'-ll-cate, v.t. [Lat. piiblicafus, pa. par. 
of publico = to publish (q.v.).J To publish, 
to make publicly known. 

** Little sins, if publicaled. grow great hy their 
scandal!" — Gaudcn: Tears of the Church, p. US. 

pub-li-ca'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat publica- 
tionem, accus. of publicatio, from publkatus 
[Publicate] ; publicus = public (q.v.); bp. 
jrublicacion ; ItaL pubbl icazione.] 

1. The act of publishing, or making known 
ublicly; the act of notifying to the world, 
y words, writing, or printing ; proclamation, 

promulgation ; divulgation, notification. 

" The communication of a libel to auy one person is 
a publication in the eye of the law. Blackttone : 
Comment ., bk. iv., ch. 2. 

2. specif. ’ The act of offering a book, map, 
print, or other literary or musical composi- 
tion to the public by aale or by gratuitous 
distribution, or by priuting in a newspaper, 
journal, &c 

"[The letters] were written without thought of pub- 
lication:'— It, Ditraeli : Ld. Bcaconsjield* Corretpon- 
dence. I In trod.) 

3. A work printed and published ; a book, 
pamphlet, &c., primed and offered for sale, or 
to public notice. 

pub'-li-9lSt, s. [Fr. publicist*; ItaL publi- 
cist.] 

1. A writer on the law’s of nature and 
nations ; one who writes or treats on, or is 
versed in pnblic or international law. 

"The arguments that the ingenuity of publicist 
could devise."— Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., ch. xxih. 

2. One who writes on current social or politi- 
cal topics, espec. in magazines, reviews, Ac. ; 
a journalist 

"An international commission, to consist of three 
authors, three publishers, and three publicists."— 
Scribner'* Magazine. May, 1880, p- 138. 

pub-li^'-it-y, s. [Fr. publicity.] The quality 
or state of being public, or known to the 
people at large ; notoriety. 

" The modern system of publicity brings vice more 
to the surface." — Daily Telegraph, March 2, 1886. 


pub-Hc-ly, * pub-lick-ly, adv. [Eng. 

public; - ly’\ 

1. In a public manner; openly, without 
secrecy or concealment ; in public. 

" Publicly affronted hy Sarsfield.* —Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng,, ch. xviL 

2. In the name of the community. 

" Great rewards are publickly offered for Its supply.” 
— Addison. 

*pub -lic-ness f * pub'-tfek-ness, s. [Eng. 

jrublic; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being public, or 
of belonging to the commuuity. 

" Nor does the publickness of it lessen propriety in 
It ”— Boyle : Work*. L 29i 

2. The quality or state of being public, or 
open to the view or knowledge of the people 
at large ; publicity, notoriety. 

pub’-llsh, * pub-lisch-en, * pub-lish-cn, 
* pup-lisch-en, * pup-listen, *pnp- 
plishe, v.t. [Fr .publier, from Lat. publico — 
to make public; publicus = pablic (q.v.); 
Sp. 6i Port, publicar; ItaL publicarc.) 

1. To make public or known, either by 
words, writing, orprinting; to notify publicly; 
to proclaim, to promulgate, to divulge. 

" That the sacred and sawing truth of God bee openly 
published."— Hooker : Ecclet. PolUie, hk. v. t $ 18. 

* 2. To expose publicly. 

*• He was rightful and wold© not puppli*he Mr."— 
Wy cliff « : Matthew i. 19. 

3. To make known or notify by posting or 
reading in a church : as, To publish banns of 
marriage. 

4. To cause to be printed and offered for 
sale ; to issue from the press to the public ; 
to put into circulation. 

" Not to publiih this satire with my name,”— Byron : 
Engluh Bard* ± Sootch Hevteteen. (Fref.) 

5. To utter, pass, or put into circulation : 
as, To publish counterfeit paper. 

* pub'-llsh-a-ble, a. [Eng. publish ; rdblc.] 
Capable of being published ; lit to be pub- 
lished. 

" An editor accepted from a llttle-known correspon- 
dent what seemed a publishable tale." — Atbenceum, 
Feh. 9. 1384. 

pub'-lish-er, s. [Eng. publish ; -er.] 

1. One who publishes or makes known what 
was before private or uuknown ; one who 
divulges, promulgates, or proclaims publicly. 

** Love of you 

" Hath made me publisher of this pretence." 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, tii. L 

2. One who publishes or prints and issues 
to the public books and other literary matter, 
maps, engravings, music, and the like for sale; 
one who prints and offers books, Ac., for sale. 

"Onr respectable publishers are decidedly in favour 
of the in tematioual copyright.'— Scrib ner' * Magazine, 
May. 1880, p. 137. 

3. One who utters, passes, or puts into 
circulation counterfeit paper. 

pub'-tfsh-ment, * pub-lysshe ment, s. 

[Eng .publisk; -ment. J 

* 1. The act of publishing or making known 
to the public ; public exposure. 

"[He] rebuked them hy open publysihemcnt and 
otherwise."— Fabyan : Chronicle, voL ill, ch. ccxxix. 

2. An official notice made by a town-clerk 
of an intended marriage ; the publication of 
the banns of marriage. 

pu-bo-, pref. [Pub is.] 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the pubis, as the 
pubo-femoral ligament. 

puc'-^ine, s. [Eng. pucc(oon ); -inc.] 

Ckem. : A doubtful alkaloid said to exist in 
the root of Sanguinaria canadensis. 

puc-ci'-m-a, s. (Named after T. Puccinius, 
a professor of anatomy at Florence.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Puccinaei (q.v.). 
Protospores unisepta te, stipitate, not bound 
together by gelatine. The genus is parasitic 
and destructive to the plants on which it 
grows. Puccinia graminis , the common mil- 
dew, causes the rust or blight in corn. 

puc-ci ni-ce'-i, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. puccini^a); 
Lat. masc. pi. adj. suff. -an.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Conioraycetes (q.v.). 
Formerly restricted to genera with septate 
protospores, but now extended to those which 
have a siugle cell but no peridium. 

puc-coon’, s. [Native name.] 

Bot. : Sanguinaria canadensis , the Blood- 


root About six inches high, thick creeping 
rootstock, a single leaf, and flower with two 
sepals and eight to twelve petals. It has 
been used by dyers ; the American-Indiaus 
formerly ameared themselves with its juice. 

pu.9e, a. [Fr. (0. Fr. pvXce) — a flea : couleur- 
jnice = puce-colonred, from Lat. pulicem, accus. 
of pulex = a flea. ] Of a dark-browa or reddiaii- 
brown colour ; of the colour of a flea. 

* pu-cel, s. [ PCCELLE.] 

* puf' -el-age (age as ig), s. [Fr.] [Pccelle.] 

A state of virginity. 

"The pucelaoe and virginity of women.**— Broume : 
Religio Medici, $ 10. 

pu-cel'-l&s, s. [Etyin. doubtfuL] [Pris- 
cillas.] 

* pucelle', s. [Fr., from Low Lat. pulicelln, 
dimin. of Lat. pullus = a young animaL] A 
virgin, a maid. 

"The affection that rose In the centre of that modest 
and sober puccUe't mind.*'— P-unter: Palace of 
Pleantrc, in, sig. I, L 7. 

^ La Pu^eUe: Joan of Arc. 

pug’-er-on, s. [Fr., from puce — a flea.} 
[Puce.] Theaphia, vine-fretter, or plant-louse. 

pu -9ba-pat, s. [Patchouli.] 

pu'-cber-itc, s. [After the Ptichcr mine, 
fcfchneeberg, Saxony, where found ; suff. -its 
(Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring in 
small crystals with bismite and as bolite. Hard- 
ness, 4 0 ; sp. gr. 5 '91 ; lustre, subadamantiue ; 
colour, reddish-brown ; streak, yellow ; trans- 
lucent to opaque. Compos. : oxide of bis- 
muth, 71-07 ; vanadic acid, 2S*33 = 100, equi- 
valent to the formula B1O3VO3. 

puck, * pouke, s. [Ir. puca = an elf, a sprite ; 
Wei. pwca, pwei — a hobgoblin; cogn. \rith 
Gael, and Ir. 5ocan = a spectre, an apparition ; 
Corn. 6ticca = a hobgoblin, a bugbear; WeL 
bwg ; I cel. ptifce=an imp; Ger. sjmk; Eng. 
bug. J [Bug (I), s.] A sprite, elf, or fairy, 
celebrated by Shakespeare io his Midsummer 
Night's Dream , and known also by the names 
of Robin Goodfellow and Friar Kush. 

puc -ka, s. [Hind, pakka = ripe.] Solid, sub- 
stantial, as opposed to kutcha = soft, flimsy 
Thus, pucka bricks are those burnt in a kiln, 
as opposed to kutcha bricks dried in the sun. 
{A nglo-Indian .) 

puck'-er, v.t. & L (A frequent, from the same 
root as poke = r bag, a sack, the allusion being 
to the top of a poke or bag when drawn 
closely together by means of the string ; cf. 
purse , in To purse the lips.] 

A. Trans. : To gather into puckers, small 
folds, or wrinkles ; to contract into ridges 
and furrows ; to wrinkle. (Frequently followed 
by up.) 

"A petticoat or puckered iklrt of velvet.* — Knight : 
Pictorial Hist. Eng., i! 657. 

B, Intrans. : To become wrinkled or 

gathered into folds or wrinkles. 

puck’-cr,s. [Pucker, i\] A fold, a wrinkle ; 
a number of folds or wrinkles. 

if To be in a pucker: To be in a state of 
flutter, agitation, or anxiety. 

"The whole pariah utu in a pucker .* — SmoUett: 
Peregrine Pickle, cb. iL 

puck'-ered, pa. par. or a. [Pucker, v.] 

puck'-ered-ness, s. [Eng. puckewi ; -ness.] 
The state or condition of being puckered or 
wrinkled. 

puck'-«r-er, s. [Eng. pucker, v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which puckers. 

puck'-er-idge, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The 
Nightjar or Goatsucker, Caprimulguseuropctus 
(Hampshire.) 

* puck'-er-y, a. [Eng. pucker ; -y.] 

1. Producing, or tending to produce, puckers. 

“Some of these wildings are acrid and puckery. 
genuine verjuice." — Thoreau : Excuriiom, p. 29L 

2. Full of puckers or wrinkles ; inclined to 
become puckered or wriukled. 

puck-fist, puck'-foist, s. [A corruption 
of Ger. bq/Lst = a puff-ball.] 

1. (Of the form pnekflst) : A puff-ball (q.v.). 

2. (Of both forms): A term of reproach, 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, Tjuite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. S3, 00 = e ; ey = a ; au = kw. 
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equivalent to “vile fungus/' "scum of tbe 
earth.” (Hares.) 

" O they arc pinching puck-fist s." 

Ben Jontun : Sew Inn. 

" puck'-ish, a. (Eng. puck; -ish.) Resembling 
the sprite Puck ; characteristic of, or suited to, 
Puck. 

•puck-rel, s. [A double dimin. from puck 
(q.v.).] A little fiend. (Gifford: Dial, on 
Witches, 1603.) 

pu-cra -91 a, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornitk. : A genus of Phnsianidn.', sub-family 
Lophopborime. Bill short, culmen much 
arched, nostrils nearly concealed by feathers. 
Head covered with a long crest; wings 
rouuded, tail rather long, wedge - shaped. 
Tarsi equal to middle toe, toes rather loDg. 
(Elliot.) There are three species : Pucrasia 
maiTolopha, tbe Pucras Pheasant; P. xanttuh 
pila, the Buff- spotted Pucras, and P. duvan- 
edi, Dnvancel’s Pucras, all from the Oriental 
region. 

pud, a. [Etym. doubtful; of. pad (2), a.] The 
hand, the fist, a paw. (Colloq.) 

pud -den ing, t. [Prob. from pudding (q.v.).] 

Nautical: 

1. A thick wreath or grommet of matting or 
nakum tapering towards the ends, and used as 
a fender. (Dolphin, s., II. 6.] 

2. A braid of yams around the ring of an 
anchor when a hempen hawser is to be bent 
thereto. 

• pud -der, a. (The older form of pother.] 

•pud' dor, v.i. & f. [PunDER, «.] 

A. Jut vans. : To mnke a pother, fUaa, bustle, 
or tumult ; to potter. 

“Rom almost always rudder In the mad.” 
8ylvesier : Du Bartus, Filth day. Fint week, 172. 

B, Trans . ; To confuse, to bother, to per- 
plex, to embarrass. 

pud ding, * pod-ynge, s. [Irish putog = a 
pudding, the numblea of a deer ; Gael, putag 
= a pudding; Wei. potent a paunch, a pud- 
ding ; Corn, pot = a bag, a pudding. Probnbly 
fiom the same root as pad (2), a., pod, podgy. 1 

I. Ordinary Lunguagc: 

1. An intestine ; the gut of an animal. 

“Aa ftiire m his grata ora made ol puddings."— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, 11. L 

2. An intestine stutfed with meat, Ac. ; a 
sausage. 

3. A kind of food, of a soft or moderately 
hard consistency, variously compounded, but 
generally made of fiour or other farinaceous 
substance, with milk and eggs, and sometimes 
enriched with fruit. 

** In nice Imlitnce. trnth with gold »he weigh*. 

And solid pudding against empty praise.” 

I'ope : bunciud, L 64. 

4. Food or victuals generally. 

“Eat your pudding, •lu.vo, and hold your tongue.” 
l'rior: Merry Andrew. 

IL Naut.: Tho same as Puddening (q.v.). 

H Obvinue compounds: pudding-bag, pud- 
ding-cloth. 

pudding-faced, a. Having a fat, round, 
and smooth face, like a pudding. 

pudding-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Pparus radintus ; body deep steel- 
blue ; with oblique blue streaks on the cheek, 
and blue spots ou the ventrals. 

pudding grass, a. 

Pot. : Pennyroyal (q.v.). 
pudding-headed, a. Stupid, dull 
* pudding heart, ». A coward. 

" Go, pudding-heart. / " 

Taylor; 2 Thilip Fun Artevelde, ttl. I. 

•pudding houso, a. Aatomach. ( Nasht .) 

pudding-pio, ». 

1. A pudding with meat baked in It. (Hal- 

UxvcU .) 

2. A kind of open cheeac-cakc with currauts. 
(Kent.) 

“Borne crjr the covenant. Instead 
Of pudding pies anti glngcrOrviwl." 

Butler: Hudibras, 1. 1 

pudding pipotrec. s. 

Lot. : Cassia (Cath/irtosiorpus) Fistula. 

•pudding-prick, a Tho skewer which 
fastened the pudding- bag. 


pudding-sleeve, s. A sleeve of the full- 

dress clerical gown. 

“About each Min a pudding-sleeve.’ 

Sun/t ; Bassos i Philemon. 

pudding-stone, s. 

Petrol. : A name given to certain siliceous 
conglomerates, notably Unit of Hertford shir*-, 
in which the rounded, jasper y Hint pebbles 
resemble tho plums in a plum-pudding. 

* pudding-time, s. 

1. Tbe time of dinner; the time at which 
pudding, formerly the first dish, was set upon 
the table. 

2. The nick of time ; the critical moment 

“Wars that still protect* the stout, 
la pudding time came to hla aid. 

Butler ; Hudibras. L X. 

* pudding - tobacco, s. A kind of 
tobacco, perhaps made up into a roll like a 
puddiog. 

” He preys bat for a pipe of pudding-tobacco.’— Ben 
Jonson ; Cynthia's Bevels, fe. 1. 

tpud'-dlng-y, a. [Eng. pudding; -y.] Re- 
sembling or suggestive of a pudding ; rouud 
and plump. 

pud -file, * pod el, *pud-le, * pud-del, 

s. A a. [Irish plodctch = a puddle, mire ; Gael. 
piodun= a small pool.dimin. from Irish A Gael. 
plod = a pool ; Low Ger. putkl = a pool ; Dut. 
poetielen =■ to puddle.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, Ordinary Language : 

I. A small muddy pool or plaab ; a pool of 
muddy water. 

“The puro quick streams are marshy puddles found." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 65. 

* 2. Dirty, muddy water. 

“Obliged to fly with his wife and to drink puddle." 
— Burke : From the Old to the New Whigs. 

* 3. A dull, stupid -headed person. 

“ Hearing her called a limping old puddle. Mad. 
PArblay : Cecilia, bk. vll., cn. v. 

IL Technically: 

1. UuiW. ; The same as Pise (q.v.). 

2. Hydr.-eng. : Well -tempered elay and eaud 
used to render banks nr dikes impervious. 

* B. vis adj. : Muddy, dirty. 

“ With puddle water him they lewdly drut.** 

Drayton : Barons' b an, ▼. 

puddle ball, s. 

Jron-manvf : The lump or ball of red-hot 
iron, in a pasty state, taken from the pfiddling- 
furnace to be hammered or rolled. 

* puddle- poet, $. A mean, petty poet. 

“The puddle-poet did hope that the Jingling of his 
rhymes would drown the sound of his false quantity." 
—fuller : Church Hint., 1. 111. L 

puddle-rolls, s. pi. 

Iron-manuf. : The first, or roughing, rolls of 
a rolling-mill, by passing through which the 
loop, or hall of puddled iron, ultcr a prelim- 
inary fmgiug, is drawn out. It is theu a 
rough bar. 

puddle-train, s. 

Iron-manuf. : A train of rolls for reducing 
squeezed puddle-balls to puddle- or muck-bars. 


pud' dlo, v.t. St i. (Puddle, «.] 

A. Transitive: 


*1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To make dirty or muddy ; to be- 
foul. 


“They throw on him 

Great pali» of puddled in ire to quench tho hair." 

ShaketjK : Comedy qf Frrort, ▼. 

2. To befoul, to muddle. 


“Cockney admirations puiLlllng such a head."— 
Carlyle: Beminitcencet, 1. 310. 


II. Technically : 

1. Hydr.-eng.: To work pnddlo Into; to 
render watertight l*y means of puddle. 

2. Iron-manuf. : To convert Into urought- 
Iron hy the process of puddling (q.v.). 


“The eflect of the puddling is still further to removo 
the carbon . Cassell s Tech, hduentor, pt. *1., pc 274. 

* B. Intruns. ; Tn make a dirty stir. 


B. As substantive: 

1. Hydr.-eng. : The act or process of work- 
ing plastic clay behind sliect-piliug, in a 
cofler-dam, a wall in a dike, the lining for a 
canal, or any other situation, to resist the pene- 
tration of water; generally as supplementary 
to a main structure, and forming & retentive 
stratum or clothing therefor. 

2. Iron-man ufactu re : 

(1) The lining of the hearth or boshes of a 
furnace in which metal is melted. Tbe term 
puddling arose from the fact that the hearth was 
originally made byn puddling of clay npon tbe 
bricks or masonry of tbe furnace. The clay 
ia now superseded by ore, cinder, and scrap, 
banked up arouud the boshes to protect them 
from the heat. 

(2) The process of converting cast into 
wrought iron by boiling and stirring, by which 
tho oxygen and carbon of the cast iron are 
expelled by the decarbonizing action of tbe 
atmospheric air which passes through the 
furnace. 

U Wet puddling: [Pio-soilino]. 

puddling furnace, s. 

Iron-manuf. : A kiud of reverberatory fur- 
nace for puddling iron. 

puddling machino, t. 

Iron-manuf. : Ameclmniral puddler, operat- 
ing by means of mechanical rabbles, or by 
rotation of the furnace. 

pud dlj( f a. (Eng. puddle), s. ; -y.] Muddy, 
dirty, miry, foul. 

“Limy, or thick puddly water killcth them."— 
Carcw: hurvey qf Cornwall. 

pud'-dock, s. [A variant of paddock, (1) & 
(2) (q-v.).] 

puddock stool, s. A toadstool. (ScofcA.) 

“ May sprout like simmer pu<1dock -stools ’ 

Burns : Kpislle to Il i/Vium Creeds. 

pud'-dy, a. [Pudgy.] Fat, pudgy. 

* pu'-den- 9 y, s. (lAt. pudens , pr. par. of 
pudeo = ttj be asbamed.] Modesty, shame- 
fa cedneas. 

“A yudency so rosy, the sweet view on t 
M ight well have warm’d old Saturn." 

Bhakrsp. : Cymbeline . IL t 

ptt-den'-da, s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. of pudendus 
lot. pass. par. of pudeo = to be ashamed.] 
The parts of generation, the privities. 

t pu-den'-dal, a. [Pudenda.] Pertaining 
or relating to the pudenda or private parts; 
pudic : as, the pudendal nerve. 

pudg'-jf, a. [A variant of podgy (q.v.).] Fat 
and short ; thick, podgy ; short and wide. 

“The now pudgy north ami south aisles."— Tvtnlin- 
son : Level qf Hatfield L'huce. j». 201. 

pud'-ie, pud’-Ic aJ, a. [Lat. pudicns, from 
jmdeo — to be ush.imcd.] Pertaining to the 
l<udenda : as, the i>udic artery. 

* pu di 9 '-i-t^, ». (Kr. pudicitf, from Lat 
]-udicitia , fi'oin pudicus = modest] [Punic.] 
Modest}, chastity. 

piid -sjf, a. [Pudgy.] 

pu-du', s. [N'utive name.] 

Zo ol. : A gvmimf Orvidm, with nnc apecies, 
Ptulu hnmilis, the Venadu, from Chili. (Gray.) 
It ia the Uri'ii.* humilis of Bennett, but ia 
often known as C. pudu. 

* pue, s. [Pf.w, ».) 

pu©, i’.f. [From the sound.] To cry or chirp 
like a bird ; to make a low, whistling sound. 

pu o^-lilo CWVsIcrn pron. pw6b lo)* e. [Sp.) 

1. A largo dwfllliig-hoiiKo, soinelinun itc- 
commlating a whole Iribo, peculinr Id Iho 
aborigines of Now Mexico ami vicinity. 

2. A settlement of atich iib*«rtgjnea ; hence, a 
mirMo Indinn.nn distinguished from u nomadic 
Indian. 


pud'-dlor, s. [Eng. puttdl(c); -er.) One who 
or that which puddle* ; specif., in iron manu- 
facture, oms vlio is engaged j» tho process of 
puddling Iron. Mechanical puddler* have also 
been adopted. [ Puddling-machine.] 

"The eon* taut attemlance of the ptutdler ami hi* 
has I* tan L"— Cassell's Ttchniud Kducator, |>t. xL, iv at«. 

pud -filing, pr. par. Sc t. (Puddle, v.] 

A. As jrr. par. : (bco the verb). 


puer, m. [Puuk, *.] 

pu or ttr -I ft, s. [Named afler M. M. N. 
l'uerari, a professor nt Coperdiagea.] 

Lat. : A genua of Clilorieie. Plants from 
sou thorn and wistern Asia, with amall blue nr 
purple llowers mid linear legume*. Pueraria 
tvberota in an Indian nlphic climber, with 
large tuberous rtH»ls, which aro eaten. The 
tintives npply it as a poultice to awellod 


boll, boj^; poiit, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9I1IU, bonph; go, &om; thin, I-his: sin, aj; oxpoct, ^Ccuophon, exist. Iur. 

-Clan, tlan = shan. -tion, -sloa = shun; [don, -|ion — zhfln. -clous, tious, -sious = shiis. -hie, -die, Ac. — h^L d 9L 
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joiots, aod give it as a demulcent aod re- 
frigerant in fevers, 

pu'-er-ilc, a. A s. [Fr. puiril, from Lat. 
puerilis= boyish, from puer = a boy ; Sp. A 
Port, pueril ; ltal. pueriU .] 

A. -4s adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Boyish, childish, juvenile ; 
suited for children : as, puerile amusements. 
(Usually with idea of contempt.) 

2. Pathol. : A term used in the expression 
poerile breathing or respiration; breathing 
like that of a child, i.e., atteoded with con- 
siderable sound, arising in pulmonary phthisis. 

* B .As subst. : A childish toy or thing. 
( Gauden .) 

* pu'-er-ile-ly» adv. [Eng. puerile ; -ty.] In 
a puerile or childish manner ; childishly, 
triflingly. 

pu-er-ile-ness, s. [Eog. puerile; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being puerile ; puerility. 

pu er-IT-I-ty, s. [Fr. puerilite , from Lat. 
puerilitatem, accus. of pueril itas, from puerilis 
= puerile (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary iMnguage: 

1. The quality or state of being puerile; 
boyishoeaa, childishness. 

•• A reserve cf puerility not shaken off from school.” 
— Browne ; Vulgar Errours, hit. i., ch. vli. 

2. That which is puerile or childish ; childish 
or silly acta, thoughts, or expressions. 

" The . . . self-evident or identical puerility."— 
Stewart ; Human Hind, vol. iL. ch. iii., i 2. 

* 3. The time of childhood. 

* I learnt it in Biy lessons of puerility."— Backet ; 
Life of Williams, i. a. 

II. Civil Law : The period of life from the 
age of seven years to that of fourteen. 

pu-er'-per al, ’ pu-er per'-i-al, a. (Fr., 

from Lat. puerpera = childbirth, from puer — 
a boy, and jxirio — to bear, to produce.] Of or 
pertainiug to childbirth. 

With puerperial pain,” 

Beaumont : Psyche. c. xvL, ©t. v. (1651). 

puerperal convulsions, s. pi. 

Pathol. : Convulsions sometimes occurring 
In the later moDths of pregnancy. Thirty per 
ceDt of the cases are fatal. 

puerperal-fever, s. 

Pathol.: The low fever of childbed, com- 
mencing with rigors sad chills from aeptic 
fnfectioo and contamination of fluids, with 
local lesion of structure in most cases, aod 
often severe peritonitis. There are three 
marked varieties : the simple inflammatory, 
the mild epidemic with nervous disturbance, 
and the putrid or malignant epidemic. It ie 
highly iofcctious, and even contagious, some- 
times associated with erysipelas, but oftener 
caused by retained clots, dirty habits, in- 
temperance, carelessness, Ac. It may be re- 
garded as a putrid adynamic fever in the 
puerperal state, and of aggravated form. 

puerperal mania, s. 

Pathol. : Alania sometimes attacking women 
the fourth or fifth day after childbirth, or 
later, or before delivery. There is often an 
aversion to food, as well as to the husband, 
aod the child, Ac. Recovery is general. 

* pn-er'-pcr ous, a. (Lat. puerpera = child- 
birth; Eng. Jidj. suff. -oua.] Puerperal. 

* pu-et, s. (Pewit.] 

puff, * puffe, s. (Puff, t\] (Ger. puff; Wei. 
puff; Dan. puff.] 

1. Literally: 

1. A short sudden and siogle emission of 
the breath from the mouth ; a quick forcible 
blast; a whiff. {Pope: Moral Essays , i. 1.) 

2. A sudden aod sharp blast of wind. 

Not one puffe of wind© there did appear©.* 

Spenser : F. V(., II. ill. 22. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. The same as Puff-ball (q.v.). 

2. Anything of a light aod porous or light 
and swollen substance : as, puff paste. 

3. A light puffed-up tart. 

4. A substance of a light and loose texture, 
used to sprinkle powder ou the hair or skin : 
as, a powder-pnjf. 

5. A fashion of dressing the hair in rolls or 
curls. {Miss H'etherall: Lamplighter (ed. 1S54), 
p. 313.) 


6. An exaggerated and empty commenda- 
tion ; espec. a written commendation, as of a 
book, the playing of an actor, tradesmen’s 
goods, or the like. 

" Th© society'© money had been used to oh tain puff* 
in papers."— Morning Poet, Jan. 16, 1886. 

* 7. One who writes puffs for hire ; a puffer. 

puff-adder, s. 

Zool. : Vipera ( Clotho ) arietans, one of the 
most venomous serpents of South Africa. In 
length, when 
full grown, it 
is from four 
to five feet, 
and is as thick 
as a mao’a 
arm. The 
head ia very 
broad, the 
tail suddenly 
tapered ; pre- 
vailiug co- 
lour, brown, 
cheqaered 
witli a darker 
shade and 
with white. 

It usually 
glides along partially buried in tha sand, 
and, when disturbed, puffs out the upper part 
of its hody, whence its popular namu. The 
Bosjesmans smear their arrow with its venom. 

puff-ball, s. A fungus of the genus Ly- 
coperdon (q.v.). They “mostly grow on the 
ground, and are roundish, at first firm aod 
fleshy, hut afterwards powdery within ; the 
powder consisting of the spores, among which 
are maoy fine filaments, loosely tilling the 
peridium. 

puff-birds, s. pi. 

Omith. : The family Buccooidse (q.v.). 

puff-dart, s. A dart projected by paffing 
through a tube. 

M Moke about as deep and lasting an inpreaaion upon 
any parochial body within hearing of Big Ben as 
would a schoolboy'# puff-dart on a rcbuet rhinoceros." 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 13, 1886. 

puff-legs, s. pi 

Omith. : Eriocnemis, a genus of Humming- 
birds, remarkable for the tuft of pure downy 
feathers which eovelopes each leg. 

•• The Puff leg* are In great! demand among th© 
dealers*"— Wood lUust. Eat. But. li. 233 

puff-paste, s. Rich dough used for the 
light covers of tarts, Ac. 

* puff-roar, * pufroare, s. A noisy 
blowing. (Stanyhurst.) 

* puff wig, s. A species of wig. 

" A drugget ©uit and a puff ■ wig."— Farguhar : The 
Inconstant, L 
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puff * poffe, v.t. A f. (Of imitative origin : 
ct Ger. puffen = to puff, to pop ; Dan. puffe = 
to pop ; Sw. puffa = to crack, to push ; Wei. 
puffio = to come in puffs.] 

A- Intransitive : 


L Literally: 

1. To hlow with puffs or short, suddeo, and 
single blasts. 


*• Wherefore do yon follow her. 

Like foggy south, puffing with wind and rami" 
Shaketp. : At Tou Like It, liL 5. 


2. To breathe with thick aod hard gasps, as 
after hard exertion. 


* 3. To blow, as in scorn or contempt. 

*' As for his enemies, h© puffed at them ." — Ptalm x. 5. 

* 4. To swell with air ; to be dilated or 
distended. 


II. Figuratively : 

* I. To act or move in a hurried or bustling 
manner ; to bustle about with an importaot 
air; to assume importance. 

"(They] attempt to hid© their total want of conse- 
quence in bustle and noise, and puffing, and mutual 
quotation of each other.” — Burke: On the French 
Devolution. 

2. To write puffs ; to puff or praise goods 
extravagaotlv. 

•' Th© line which separates deliberate deceit from 
harmless puffing." — Daily Telegraph, March 16, 1886. 

B. Transitii'e : 


L Literally : 

1. To drive with a poff or blast of wind, 
air, or breath. 

" Pine© and plomtree* were pqffed to th© erthe.” 

P. Plowman, p. BL 

2. To inflate, ewell, or distend, with air. 


IL Figuratively : 

1. To swell or inflate, as with pride, con- 
ceit, or the like. (Generally with tip.) 

“ Puffed up with pride.* Spenser : Colin Clout 

* 2. To blow or drive with a blast in acom 
or disgust. 

3. To praise io an exaggerated manner, 
without regard to the real merits of the thiDg 
praised; to commeod for hire: as. To puff a 
book or a play. 

piiff -er, s. (Eng. puff; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : One who puffs. 

2. Fig. : One who poffs or praises for hire 
with exaggerated ana ooisy enmmendation ; 
one who attends sales by auction for the 
purpose of ruoning up the prices of good9 
offered for aale, aod exciting the eagerness of 
bidders. Called also a bonnet or whiteboooet. 
{Ceitton : A Fable.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Cloth-man. : A vat in which goods are 
boiled in ao alkaline solution. 

2. Ichthy. : The Globe-fish (q.v.). 

* pufT-er-y, s. (Eng. puff; -try.] The act of 
m fling; exaggerated or extravagant praise. 
Southey : Letters , iv. 63.) 

puff-i ly, adv. (Eog. puffy ; -ly.] In a pufl> 
manner. 

puff-in, s. (For etym. see extract) 

1. Lit & Omith. : Fratercula arctica, a 

common English sea-bird, with many popular 
names— Bottlenose, Coultemeh, Pope, Sea- 
Parrot, aod Tammy Norie, with others that 
are only locally known. By exteosion, the 
name is applied to other apecies of the geDus. 
The Comraoo Puffio is well koown all round 
the British coasts, and gives its name to odo 
of its haunts— Puffin Island, off Aoglesea. It 
is rather larger 
than a pigeon ; 
plumage glossy 
black above, 
under - surface 
pure white ; 
feet orange- 
red ; hill very 
deep, and flat- 
tened laterally, 
particoloured 
—red, yellow, 
and blue, knd 
grooved during 
the breeding- 
seasoo, aod puffin. 

uodergoiog a 

kind of moult at its close — a peculiarity 
shared by other species. (Cf. IF. Bingley: 
Tour Round North Wales, i. 309, and a paper 
by Dr. Bureau, io Bull. Soc. Zool . France , ii. 
377-399, an abstract of which appeared in tha 
Zoologist, July, 1S78.) Puffins lay a siLgle egg 
— white, with gray markings — in a burrow 
sometimes excavated by themselves, but fre- 
quently in one from which a rabbit has been 
driven. They were formerly used for food, 
and, beiDg “reputed for fish” {Carew: Surv. 
Com., fol. 35), were eaten io Lent. 

" There eannot h© much douht that, the name Puffin 
given to these youn^ birds, salted and dried, waa 
applied on account of their downy clothing, lor an 
English informant or Oesner'e described one to him 
[Hitt. Atrium, p. 110) as wanting true leathers, and 
being covered only with a sort of woolly black plu- 
mage. It is right, however, to state that Oiius ex- 
pressly declares ( Rarior . anim. lib., fol. 21) that th© 
name is derived 1 a naturali voce pupin.’ Prof. Skest 
©ays that the word is a diminutive, which favours th© 
view that it was originally used as a name for the** 
young birds.” — Prof, .\ewton, in Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xx. 1QL (Note.) 

2. A puff-ball. 

* puffin-apple, s. A species of apple. 

puff l-ness, s. [Eng. puffy; -ness.] The 
quality, or state of beiDg puffy, tumid, or 
turgid. 

puff ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Pcff, v .] 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Given to praising in extrava- 
gant or exaggerated terms ; boasting, braggiog. 

C. As substantive : 

L The act of writing or circulating puffs. 

2. A puff. 

"The now usual admixture of knots of ribbon and 
puffings of drapery." — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26. 1885. 

puffing-billy, s. A popular name for an 
early form of the locomotive steam eogioe. 



fi&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. co = e-* ey = a; q.u = kw. 
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pttff-irig-ly, adv. [Eng. puffing ; -ly.) 

1. In a putting manner; with putting or 
shortness of breath. 

"In thousand* puffingly to Fife they run." 

TenruuU ; Art iter Fat r, IL 12. 

2. With puffs or extravagaot praise or com- 
mendation ; in puffs. 

piif fin US, s. [Named by Ray, who mis- 
took them for the birds described by Gesucr 
(Hist. Avium , p. 110).] 

Ornith. : Shearwater, a genus of Procel- 
larilnae (q.v.), with several species. The tip 
of the lower mandible curves dowuwards, and 
the nostrils open separately. 

P&fT a. I Eng. puff; -y.) 

I. Literally: 

1. Swelled with air ; awollen, puffed ; dis- 
tended with air or wind ; tumid with a soft 
•obatance. 

2. Puffed out. fat, too fleahy. 

"They **y that Laravau look* puffy.'"— Disraeli : 
Sybil, bk. L. ch. t. 

*11. Figuratively: 

1. Tumid, turgid, awollen, bombastic. 
(Dryden.) 

2. Puffed up, conceited. 

•• Better thaa you. or all your puffy race. 

That bettor would become tne great battalion." 

Dryden : Duke of Unite, IL 1 

puffy faced, a. Having a puffed or 
bloated face. 

pnf-ler-ite, s. [After Pufler-loch, Tyrol, 
where found; suff. -ite(Min . ).] 

Min. : According to Dana a variety of bypo- 
atilbite (q.v.), found in small globular groups 
of radiating acimlar crystals implanted on 
an obi dolerite. The fibres have two tmequal 
cleavages at right angles with -ona another. 
Brit. M us. Cat. makes it a variety of atilbite. 

pfiK (1), g. [A weakened form of puck (q.v.).] 

* I. An imp ; a little demon. 

" Agrippa kept a Btygluu png ." 

Butler : Hu dibrat, IL a. 

*2. An elf, a sprite, a hobgoblin. 

w Socb iu> we pugs and hobgoblin* call." Beywood. 

* 3. A monkey. (Addison.) 

4. A pug-dog. 

** Poor pug wi** caught: bo to wo conveyed. 

There *old.“ Uay : Fable xiv, 

6. A fox. 

“Here, a fre*b fox having Joined the hunted one out 
of the gorse, pug managed to beat hit adversaries.''— 
Field, Feb. 18. 1884. 

* 6. Used as a term of intimacy, good 
fellowship, or endearment. 

"Call It pugges and pretye peate." 

Horace, hk. II., *ab 8. 

* 7. A salmon in its third year. ( Harrison : 
Descri}>t ling., bk. iii., ch. hi.) 

8. A pug-nose (q. v.). 

9. An abbreviation of pugilist (q. v.). 

pug-dog, «. 

Zool. : A dwarf variety of tha common dog, 
like a diminutive bull-dog or mastiff. They 
are noisy and auapplsh, but affectionate. 
Dutch and French pugs somewhat differ, the 
latter are the more diminutive. 

pug-faccd, a. Having a face like a 
monkey or pug. 

pug-moth, *. 

Kntom . : The genus Eupltheeia, belonging 
to the Larentldue. Small moths, the males 
with the antennae pubescent ; abdomen often 
crested, w'ings smooth, cloudy, with numerous 
wavy slender lines; wings in repose spread 
out arid closely applied to the surface on 
which the inaect rests. 

pug nose, a. A abort aquat noao ; a anub 
nose. 

•*Hti little pug-dog with hi* little pug-note: 

Barham : Ingoldsbg Legends ; Band of Glory. 

pug nosod, a. Having a short anub nose. 

pug piles, s. pi. 

Uydr.-eng,: Piles dovetailed Into each other. 

pug piling, $. 

Uydr.-eng . : A method of securing piles by 
dovetailing them Into each other. 

pfcg (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1, Ord. Ixing, : Clny tempered and worked 
•o as to maka it plastic. 

2. Pottery: The same as Pug-mill (q.v.). 


pug mill, s. A mill by which clay Is 
worked, to blend its materials and render it 
plastic, for bricks or pottery. It has an 
upright cylinder armed with intruding blades, 
and an upright revolving axis armed with 
radial blades, which work in the intervals of 
the former. The blades force the clay con- 
stantly downward towards the exit. 

pug tub, s. 

Me tall. : A cistern in which argentiferous 
shines are stirred up with water, iu order to 
remove some of tlia mud which becomes 
suspended iu tha water. 

pug, v.t. [Puo (2), 8 .] 

1. To work and temper clay in a pug-mill. 

2. To atop with clay ; to puddle. [Puc- 

01 NO, 8 .] 

pug'-ar-ee, pug'-ger-ie, pug'-ger-y, 
pug'-gree, pug'-ree, s. [Hind, pagri — a 
turban.] A piece of muslin wound round 
a hat or helmet in hot climates or W3rm 
weather, tha enda being left falling down, 
to protect the head by keeping off the rays 
of the sun. 

••The helmet, with or without a puggree, 1* pretty 
generally worn."— Daily Telegraph, Aug 25, 1885. 

* pug'gard, 8 . [Etym. doubtful.] A thief. 

"Cheater*. Uftera. nips, folate, puggards." 

The Bo a ring Oirl. 

* pug'-gered, a. [Perhaps for puckered.) 
Puckered, wrinkled. 

** Nor are we to cavil at tlie red fmggertd attire of 
the turkey."— More . Ayaiiut Atheism. 

pug'-girig, s. [Pug ( 2 ), s.) 

1. The act of placing a lining between flour- 
joists with coarse mortar to prevent the 
passage of aound. 

2. Stuff laid on partition-walls to deaden 
aoUDd ; felt, saw- dust, tan -bark. 

3. Tha act of tamping or stopping with 
clay; puddling. 

4. Grinding of clay, with a aulliciency of 
water to render it plastic. 

* piig'-ging, a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. puggard.) 
Thievish. 

"A white sheet bleaching on a hedge 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge." 

Xhnkesp. : Winter's Tats, lv. 2. 

pug'-gree, 5 . [Pcoahke.] 

pUgh ( gh silent), interj. [From the aound.] 
An exclamation indicating contempt or 
disdain ; pooh 1 

* pu'-gH (1), s. [Ft. pugille; Lat. pugillus , 
jmgillum = a handful.] As much as is taken 
up between the thumb ancl first two fingers. ■ 

"Take violet*, and Infuse a good pugil of them in a 
quart of vinegar."— Ba con : Mat. Hist,, § 17. 

* pu'-gll (2), s. (Lat.) A pugilist (q.v.). 

•• Dioxipjiu* the pugil.”— Backet : life of IFffMam#, 
II. 87. 

pu'-gil 19 m, s. [Lat. pugil = a boxer; Eng. 
s u ff, ’ism.) The practice or science of boxing 
or fighting with tlia fiats ; prize-fighting. 

•* Pugilism being at the time reckoued defunct."— 
Bell's Life, Feb. 17. 1880. 

pu' gil 1st, 8. [Lat. pugil= a boxer; Frig, 
autt. -igf.] One who boxes or lights with the 
fiats ; a boxer, a prize-fighter. 

"Blow, about the worst fault a really good pugilist 
eould be guilty of."— Bell's Life, Feb. li>»4. 

pu gil-ISt'-io, a. [Eng. pugilist; -ic.) Per- 
taining to pugilism or pugilists. 

" The aspect generally of a person of pugilistic ten- 
dencle*."— Daily Telegraph, Kept. 8, 1882. 

pug na -ciGUS, a. [Lat. pugnax (genit. jrug- 
7iucis), from pugno = to light ; pngnus = the 
fist ; pugna — a light; Sp. jrugnu;.) Disposed 
or inclined to light ; lighting, quarrelsome. 

" How nobly gave bo lv*ck the Pole* their Hbt, 

Then told pugnacious Poland to bo quirt I" 

Byrun : Age if Bronze, x. 

pug nd ctoua ljr, adv. [Eng. pugnacious ; 
•ly.) In a pugnacious manner. 

pug nd clous ness, s. [Eng. pugnacious, 

• ness.) Pugnacity, quarrelsomeness. 

pug nd^'-i t$f, s. [Fr. pugnacitf, from I^it. 
pugnacitatcm, accus. of pugnadtas, from pug- 
n<tx= piignnelonfl (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being pugnacious ; inclination or disposi- 
tion to fight ; quarrelsomeness. 

"That wlilcb comet >i wllh pugnacity and conten- 
tion." — Hoorn . Advancement of {.earning, bk. II. 


* pug" nant, a. [Lat. pugnanj, pr. par. of 
pugno = to figlit.] Con fin -ling, opposing. 

•* Tbee faU-« are pug mint.” 

titan uhur st . Virgil ; Dine id lv. 448. 

pug'-ree, 8. [PUOARKE.] 

puh, interj. [Puoe.] 

piiir, a. [Poor.] (ScofcA.) 

puis no (s silent), * puls ny, a. & $. [Tha 

same word as Puny (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Younger ; later in data or time. 

* 1 1 muit be lu time, or of a puisne date to eternity." 
— Bale: Orig. of Mankind. 

2. Puny, petty, insignificant, 

" A puisne tiller, that spur* hi* horse hut 0Q OM 
•Ide."— XKtkesp. : .4* Feu* Like ft, til. 4 . 

11. Law: Younger or inferior in rank. The 
judges aod barons of tiie several divisioneof 
the High Court of Justice, other than tha 
chiefs, are styled puisne judges. 

" A puisne Judge, who hath approved himself de- 
serving. »bouJd be preferred." — Bacon : Advice to 
VUliers. 

* B, Assubst. : An inferior, a junior; specif, 
in law, a judge of inferior rank. 

** Shall I be put down by the puisne t Ahall my 
father* youngest sou tie dare to attempt that which 
my stomach will not serve me to adveuture 7“— Bp. 
Ball : David A Goliath. 

pu -ls-sance, * pu-ys-saunce, s. [Fr. 

puissance, from puisant = puissant (q.v.). J 

1. Power, strengt.h, might, force. 

" The natLais strove with puissance.* 

Wordsworth ; Thanksgiving Ode, Jam, 1814. 

* 2. An armed force, 

" Draw our puissance together." 

Shakesp. : King John, 111. L 

pu-is-sant, *pu-ys-sant, ’ pu-ys- 
saunt, a. [Kr. puissant, from a bartiarous 
Lat. possens (genit. possentis , for Lat. poiens = 
potent (q.v.) ; Port, possante ; ltal. jws^nte 
Puissant and jxjtent are thus doublets.) Power- 
ful, mighty, strong, potent. 

“ For piety renown 'd aod puissant deeds." 

Milton : /*. U, xlL 821 

pu'-is-sant-ly, * pu-ys-saunt ly, adv. 
[Eng. puissant; -ly’) In a puissant, powerful, 
or mighty mannee; powerfully ; with might, 

* pu' Is aant noss, * pu la ant-nes, «. 

[Eng. puissant ; -ness.] Puissance (q.v.). 

" By the puisantnes of other* who were know lie to b* 
hi* or«en enemy*."— Ascham : Affairs of Germany, p. A 

pulat, pulst-le, a. [0. Fr. poest = the rank 
of yeonmn.] Iu easy circumstances ; snug. 
(Applied to persona of the lower rank who 
have saved money.) (Scotch.) 

* puit, 8. [Fr. pi tits, from Lat. pufeus.] A 
well, a spring, a fountain. 

puke, v.t. & t. [For spuke or spewk, an ex- 
tension of sjiciv (q.v.); cf. Gcr. spucken = to 
»pit.] 

A. Intransitive; 

1. To vomit, to spew. 

*• Mewling and puking In the nurse'* arm*.* 

Shnkeip . .4* Ft* M Like It, IL T. 

* 2. To bo disgusted ; to aioken. 

•* ITe sure U grenay-Mbmiached that must pet and 
puke at such a trlvlul circumstance ." — Felt ham : /«'*. 
salves, li. 2. 

* B. Trans. : To vomit; to throw up; to 
eject from the stomach. 

puke, s. [Puke, t\] 

1. Vomit. 

2. A medicine which causes vomiting ; an 
emetic. 

’• A gentleman that live* not far from Chang* . . . 

Taking a puke, ha* llir«»ii up three black crow*" 
Byrvm : Three Black (Voir*. 

* puko, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Of a dark 
colour, said to he between black mid russet. 

•• Kwbroyded brown In B]Aid*rd puke.” 

Pharr. Virgil ; .Pueblos lx. 

* puko stocking, a. Wearing pnkc- 
colourod stockings, 

•• I*uke stocking, caddie garter."— A’AaFeip. : 1 Umry 
IV., 11. 4. 

' puk’-6r, s. [Eng. jntk(r), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who pukes or vomits, 

2. A medicine or substance which causes 
vomiting. 

•• Tito griper Muna, and the puker rue." 

®.ir(A IHsfwnsary, UL 
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pukish— pull 


* puk'ish, * •* puk ishe, a. [Eng. puk(e), a. ; 
-Wi.] Puke-colored. 

pu'-las, s. [Malay.] A twine made by the 
Malays from a species of nettle, 

* pul'-chri-tude, s. (Lat. pulchritudo, from 
puiehcr — beautiful ; Sp. pulchritud ; ltal. 
pulchritudinc.] Beauty, handsomeness, grace, 
comeliness; elegance of bgure. 

” Figured In ahape And stature wUh force and pul- 
chritude.' —Hull : Henry fill. (an. 12). 

pule, * peule, v.i. & t. [Fr. piauler — to 
peep as a bird, from Lat. pipilo, frequeut. of 
pipo = to chirp ; ltal. pigolare.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1 . To cry or chirp, as a chicken. 

2. To whine, to whimper, as a complaining 
child. 

•• Pulino over the insolent demands of a band of con- 
spirators. ”—J/<7rn ing Pott , Jan. 16, 1886. 

* B. Trans. : To utter in a whining or 
whimpering tone. 

" I say. You love ; you peule me out a No.” 

Drayton: Idea 6. 

*pul'-er, s. [Eng. pul(e); -er.) One who 
whines ; a whimperer. 

" If she be pale in complexion, ehe will prove bnfc a 
puler." — Man in the Moon, sig. G. 

pu'-lex, s. [Lat. = a flea.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the Pnlioidae 
(q.v.). Gervais enumerated twenty-five spe- 
cies ; most of them are confined to one animal. 
Pulex irritans or hominis is the common 
flea [Flea]; P. or Sarcopsylla penetrans, the 
Cliigre (q.v.); P. fdis is the cats* flea; P. 
cunis that of the dog and fox ; P. gallince the 
fowls' flea ; P. columbce the pigeons* flea. 

t pu-lic, * pu lick, s. [Lat. pulicaria).'] 
Any plant of the genus Pulicaria (q.v.). 

pu -li-car'-i-a, s. [Lat. = a plant; perhaps 
Plantago psyllium, not one of the present 
genus ; from pulex, genit. pulicis = a flea, 
which the modern genus was supposed to 
drive away by its powerful smell.] [Flea- 
bane.] 

Bot. : Pulicaria crispa , dried and bruised, is 
nsed in the Indian Salt Range as a vulnerary 
to bruises of cattle. 

pu'-li-jene, a. [Lat. pulex , genit. pulicis = a 
flea.] Pertaining or relating to fleas ; pulicons. 

pu-lxy'-i-df©, s. pi. [Lat. pulex, genit. pu- 
iic(is); fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : Fleas ; a family of Aphaniptera. 
Some place them as an aberrant and wingless 
form of the Diptera. Head small, compressed ; 
eyes simple ; antennae four-jointed ; mouth 
with two lancet-like mandibles, forming, with 
the maxillae, a suctorial beak, with a slender 
bristle-like tongue, coarsely toothed on the 
outer surface, and traversed throughout its 
entire length by a canal, the whole enclosed 
between two three-jointed plates. The legs 
are large; the hinder ones adapted for leaping. 
The family contains hut a single genus, Pulex 
(q.v.). 

*pn li-cosc, * pu'-ll-cous, a. [Lat. puli- 
cosus, from pulex, genit- pulicis = a flea.] 
Abounding with fleas. 

pul' -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Pule.] 

A. -4s pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Crying like a young chicken; whining, 
whimpering. 

"The uumasculine rhetoric of any puling priest or 
chaplain ."— Milton : Tenure of Kings. 

*2. Infantine, childish, trifling. 

"This puling jargon is not as innocent ai it is 
foolish ." — Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let. 3. 

C. Assubst.: Whining, whimpering. 

*' Leave this faint puling, aud lament as I do.* 

Shakctp. : Corioluuut, iv. 2. 

pul-ing-1^, odv. [Eng. puling; Ay.] In a 
puling manner ; with whines or wdiimpers. 

” Go jiulingly 

Like a poor wench had lost her market money.* 

Bea ion. ± Piet, : Captain, iii. 1. 

piilk, pulke, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pond. 

(Prop.) 

•* It ie easy for a woman to go to a pood or pulke 
standing near to her door.”— Rogers : Xaaman the 
Syrian, p. SiZ. 

pulk'-ha* s. [Native word.] A travelling 
sled or* sleigh used by Laplanders. It is 


shaped like a boat, constructed of light mi- 



PULKHA. 

terial. and covered with skin of the reiudeer. 
It is drawn by a single reindeer. 

pull, * pulle, v.t. & i. [Prob. an English 
word, though the A.S. pullian, given in Som- 
ner's Diet., is not found ; the pa. par. apullad 
occurs ia A.S. Leachdoms, i. 362; cf. Low 
Ger. pulen = to pick, to piuch, to pull, to 
tear ; Lat. pello (pa. t. pepuli ) = to drive.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To draw, or endeavor to draw, towards 
one ; to <lraw forcibly ; to drag, to haul, 
(Gen«is viii. 9.) 

2. To pluck ; to gather with the hand. 

” Flax, pulled la the bloom, will be whiter and 
stronger than if let stand till the seed ia ripe.' — 
Mortimer: Husbandry, 

3. To move or set in motion by drawing or 
pulling : as, To pull a bell. 

4. To tear, to read (followed by a qualifying 
word or phrase). (Acts xxiii. 10.) 

5. To carry in a boat by means of oars. 

6. To arrest ; to make a raid npon, as a gam- 
bling resort. (Slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Print. : To take an impression of. 

**A number of proofs which appeared to have been 
pulled from it" — rffandard. March 1. 18&6. 

2. Racing; To prevent, as a horse, from 
winning by pulling him back. (Slang.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give a p nil, to tug, to haul, to drag » 
as, To pull at a rope. 

2. To row a boat. 

M His boat was lowered down, and grettinf in with 
his men, he pulled to another vessel."— Marryat : 
Peter Simple, ch IviiL 

1. To pull a long face: To look dejected. 

2. To pull a thing of: To succeed in accom- 
plishing something; to succeed in : as, To 
pull a match off. 

3. To pull apart: 

(1) Trans. : To pull asunder or into pieces. 

(2) Intrans. : To become separated or broken 
by pulling : as, A rope pulls apart. 

4. To pull doum : 

(1) To demolish or take in pieces by sepa- 
rating the parts. 

" Shall all our houses be pulled down t Shakctp.: 
Measure for Measure, i. 2. 

(2) To demolish, to destroy, to subvert. 

"la political affairs ... it is far easier to pull down 
than to build up."— Howel : Vocal Forest. 

(3) To bring down ; to degrade, to humble. 

** It was onely a pulling doum and tying short of too 
much greatness."— .Yorth : Plutarch, p. 216. 

(4) To weaken ; to deprive of strength. 

" A fit of common sickness pulls thee dorm.' 

Blair . The Grave. 

* 5. To pull down a side: To endanger or 
destroy the chance of the party or side to 
which one is attached. 

6. To pull faces: To make grimaces. 

7. To pull off: 

(1) To separate by pulling ; to pi nek. 

(2) To take or draw off ; as, To pull off a coat. 

5. To pull on : To draw on : as, To pull on 
one's boots. 

9. To puli one through : To help one through 
or extricate one from a difficulty. 

*' His extra speed pulled Aim through."— Field, Jan 

28. 18S2. 

10. To pull one's self together : To rally ; to 
exert one’s aelf more ; to rouse one’s self! 

11. To pull out: To draw or drag out; to 
extirpate, to eradicate. 


12. To pull the long fcoto : To exaggerate ; to 
lie boast mgly. 

13. To pull (or draw) the strings (or wires); 
To be the real though secret promoter or 
mover ; to set in action secretly. 

"Some men with cooler heads who pulled the rrnngs 
that influenced the mob.''— Our Own Country, IL 237. 

14. To pull through: To manage to get 
through with any undertaking ; to succeed 
with difficulty. 

15. To pull together : To cooperate. 

16. To pull up : 

(1) Tronsifire: 

(а) To drag np forcibly ; to pluck np ; hence, 
to eradicate, to extirpate. (Amos ix. 15.) 

(б) To stop by means of rems, kc. : as, To 
pull up a borae. 

(c) Hence, to stop in any coarse or action, 
especially in a bad one. 

(d) To stimulate ; to rouse or excite to 
greater exertion. 

(e) To apprehend ; to cause to r.e appre- 
hended ami taken before a court of justice. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(а) To be stopped ; to come to a atop or 
atand : to stop. 

(б) To overtake or come nearer to one who 
la in front. 

17. To pull up stakes: To change one’a re»i* 
dence ; to remove. (Amer.) 

18. To pull one's leg: To aecnre a loan or 
other favor by solicitation; frequently imply- 
ing deceit in accomplishing auch act. (Slang.) 

pull, s. [Pull, r.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

I. The act of pulling, drawing, or dragging ; 
an effort to move by drawing towards one ; a 
haul, a tug. 

" Waiting s happy Spring to ripen full 
His long'd-for harvest, to the reapers puU." 

Beaum. & Flet. : Four Plays in One. <£plL) 

* 2. A contest, a struggle. 

" For many a man that may not stand a pull. 

Yet liketh it him at the wrestlying for to he.” 
Chaucer: Assembly of FowlSS. 

3. That which ia pulled : as— 

(1) The knob and stem of a door-bell or 
door-gong : a bell-pull. 

(2) A catch or lip upon a drawer or door by 
which it is pulled open. 

(3) The lever of a beer-engine or counter- 
pump. 

4. The act of rowing a boat ; an excursion 
in a rowing boat. 

5. A drink, a draught. 

“Takiog a long and hearty pull At the rum-And. 
water.” — Dickeru : Pickwick, ch. Iii. 

II. Fig. : A hap, a venture ; hence, an ad- 
vantage. Specif, in politics, an effective in- 
fluence over votera or those in power; the 
ability to control matters to auit one'a own 
ends. (Stang.) 

B. Technically: 

Printing : 

(1) The space on the form which was im- 
pressed by the platen, in the old style of 
printing-press, where two impresaiona were 
sometimes required fora large form. 

(2) A single impression, 

pull-down, s. 

Music : A wire which is attached to the under 
side of the pallet of an organ, aDd by which 
the pallet is opeued as the key of the manual 
is depressed ; the pull-down passes through a 
perforation in a brass plate on the bottom of 
the wind-chest, and connected by stickers, 
roller-boards, trackers, &c., with the key. 

pull-iron, 5. The piece at the hind end 
of the tongue of a atreet-car by which it ia 
attached to the car. 

pull over, 5. 

Hat-making: A conical cap of felted fur, 
forming a nap to be pulled over a bat-body. 

pull piece, s. 

Horol. : The wire attached to the striking 
mechanism, by pulling which the clock ij 
made to strike. 

pull pipes, $. pi. 

Bot. : The stems of some Equiseta. 
pull-to, s. The same as Lay-cap (q.v.). 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdtt 
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•pul-lalle, s. (Fr. poulaiUe.] Poultry. 

•pul- lain, •pol-ayno, * pul-len, t. (Fr. 

jxntfain.] Poultry ; a chicken. 

"[Bel came Uko * fols« foxe, my pullatn to kill and 
Uliacheefa." Gammer Qarton'i .Yeedle, T. a. 

•pull’-b&ck, * pul-back, a. (Eng. pul?, 
and back.] That which pulls or keeps one 
back from proceeding; a drawback, a bind* 
ranee. 

** A kind of pullback from the sin that ho ho* been 
•bout to eugnge In."— South: bcrrrwtu., voL riL, ser. 1L 

•pul-len, *. (Pullain.) 


pulT-er,s. (Eng. pull, v. ; -er.] One who or 
that which pulls. 

" Frmid setter np «ud puller down of kings." 

Shake tp. : A Henry 17., UL 3. 

pul’ let, *pol-et, •pol-ete, s. (O. Fr. 

yolete (Fr. poulel) = a rhicken. dimin. of poult 
= ahen.] (Poult.] A young ben; a chicken. 

* pullet-sperm, «. Treadle. (Shakes]?. : 
Merry IVives, ni. 5.) 


pul-ley, *pol-eyne, *pol Ive, *pol-ley, 
•pul-lle, • pul-1 y, s. (Fr. poulie = a 
pulley. The form polive (in Chaucer: C. T., 
10,498) is hard to explain, but poleync (Prompt. 
Parv.) is from Fr. poulain = “ a foie, or colt, 
also the rope wherewith wine is let down into 
a cellar, a pulley-rope ” ( Cotgrave ), from Low 
Lat. pullnnns = a colt, from Lat. pullus — the 
young of any animal (cogn. with Eng. foal). 
For the transference of sense cf. horse = a kind 
of frame ; Fr. poutre = a filly ... a beam ; 
chlvre =a goat ... a crane ; Eng. cran« = ra 
Its double meaning ; Gr. ocos (ottos) = au aas, 
• crane, a pulley, &c.] 

1. Meek. : One of the six simple machines or 
mechanical powers. It consists of a small 
circular plate or wheel which can turn round 
an axis pagsing through the centres of its 
faces, and having its ends supported bv a 
framework which is called the block, the 
circular plate haa a groove cut in its edge t o 
prevent a string from slipping otf when it is 
put round the pulley. With a single fixed 
pulley (that is one in which the block in which 
the pulley turns is fixed), there ie neither gain 
nor loss of power ; for, as the tension in every 
part of the cord Is the same, if a weight be 
suspended at one extremity, an equal weight 
must he applied at the other to maintain 
equilibrium. Hence, the effect of a fixed 
pulley is simply to change the direction of a 
force. By means of moveable pulleys one can 
gain mechanical advantage, greater or less, 
according to the number and mode of combina- 
tion of the pulleys. This advantage may Tie 
computed by comparing the velocity of the 
weight raised with that of the moving power, 
according to the principle of virtual velocities. 
Thus : 


In a tingle moveahl* pulley with the ttrlngt 

E arnHel when there U equilibrium the weight la twice 
In* |H»wer. 

It may, therefore, he considered a lever of the 
second class, in which the distance of the 
power from the fulcrum Is double that of tho 
weight from the fulcrum. 

In a system nf pulley* in which each pulley hang* hy 
• sepAruttf tiring end ad the pulleyi are parallel, when 
there l* equilibrium the weight U equal to the power 
multiplied by 2 n, where n in (lie number of julUys. 

In a tyatein of pulley* in whl«h the name string 

K ases round all tho imlloyt Ml*i tho parteof it between 
o pulley* are nar/ulel, wheu there la equilibrium the 
weight It equal to the power multiplied by the number 
of ttringt r.l the lower block. 

la « ivitetn of pulley* in which each string i* 
Attached to the weight, am) all the itrlug* are tiaralM 
when there it equilibrium, tho weight it equal to the 
power multiplied by 2*— 1 , where n Is the number of 
pulley*. 

2. Mach. : A wheel with a grooved, flat, or 
slightly convex rim, adapted to receive a enrd 
or hand, which runs over it. It transmits 
power or changes the direction of motion. 


t(l) Cone pulley: (Conk- pulley]. 

(2) Conical pulley : (Conk-pulley, 2.J. 

(3) Fast pulley: A pulley firmly attached to 
the shaft from which It receives or to which 
it communicates motion. 


(•1) loose pulley: A pulley running free on 
the shaft, to receive the belt and allow It still 
to traverse without being a l fee ted by, or affect- 
ing tho motion of, the shafting. 

(£) Sliding pulley: A kind of coupling In 
which the band-pulley in slipped Intooroutof 
engagement with an arm freely attached to the 
shaft and rotating therewith. 

(6) Speed pulley : (Cone-i*ulley, 2.J. 


pulley block, $. A shell with a sheave 
or sheavea. 

pulley -box, «. 

Jxxm: A frame containing the pulleys for 
guiding the tail-cords in a draw-loom. 

pulley-check, s. An automatic device 
hy which the rope is kept from running back 
over a pulley. 

pulloy- clutch, 3. A contrivance for 
fastening a pulley to a beam or rafter. 

pulley-drum, s. The block iuclosing tho 
sheave. 

pulley-mortice, s. (Chaoe-mortice.] 
t pulley-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Hesembling a pulley, circular, com- 
pressed, and contracted in the middle of the 
circumference. 

pulley-stone, s . A popular name for 
a detached segment of an encrinite (q.v.). 

•pul -ley, v.l. (Pulley, *.] To raise or hoist 
with a pulley. 

** Their heavy sides th* Inflated bellow* heave. 

Tugged by the pulley'd line." Jayo: Edjc-Hill, hk. UL 

puT-li-cat, pul'-i cat, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
A kind of coloured, ctiecquered silk handker- 
chief 

pul'-lock, s. (See def.] A put-log, of which 
word it is a corruption. 

Pull-man, s. (The name of the inventor.] 
(See coni pound.) 

Pullman-car, s. (Palace-car.] 

• pul'-lu-late, v.L (Lat. pullulatus, pa. par. 
of pullulo = to germinate, from pullus — a 
shoot ; Fr. pulluler.] To germiuate, to shoot, 
to bud. 

" \Yho*e root remalneth still within, and pullulatelh 
apiin."— Grainger : On Ecclet lattes, p. 175. 

• pul-lu-la'-tion, b. (Lat. pullulatio.] The 
act of germinating or budding ; a germination. 

" But the genuine puUulatlont of the animal life." — 
More : Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. if. 

pul-liis, pal-as, pal -a-si, *. (Bengalee, 
Hind., &c.f 
Bot. : (Butea]. 

pul’-md-, pul-mon-, pul-mon-i-, pref. 
[Lat. pnlmo, gen it. jw/wionis = a lung.] Of, 
or belonging to, the lungs. 

t pul- mo -bran- chi- a' -ta, s. pi. [Pref. 

pufmo-, and Mod. Lat. branchiata .] 

Zool.: De Blainville’e name for the Pulmo- 
nifera (q.v.). 

t pul-mo-bran'-chi-ato, a. A t. [Pulmo- 

BRANCIUATA.] 

A. As atlj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
Pulmobranchiata. 

B. As subst. : Any meml>er of the order Pul- 
mobranchiata. 

t pul md-giU-ter-op'-o-da, s. vl. (Tref. 
pulmo-, and Mod. Lat. gasteropoda (q.v.).J 
Zool. : A aynonym of Pulmonifern (q.v.). 

•piil mo -gr a'- da, a. pi. (Pref. pu Imo-, and 
Lat. gradior = to walk.] 

Zool. : An order of the old suh-claas Acnlo- 
plue, embracing tho Discophora and (in part) 
the LucernaridiL 

pul -mo grado, a. A s. (Pulmoorara.J 

A, As adj. : Of or relating to the Puhno- 
gmda; resembling a pulmograde ; moving like 
a pulmograde. 

B. Assubsl. : A memhorof the Puhnograda. 

ptil mon ar'-i-a, *. [Fern, of Lat. pulmon- 
arius zr. consumptive. Named from its being 
formerly used in pulmonary affections.] 

Bot. : Lungwort ; a genus of Litliospermcn\ 
Calyx fivo-partito; corolla regular, funnel- 
flhaned, with n naked throat ; stamens in- 
cluded, filaments short, nutlets stony, 
smooth. Known species Jive ; from Etimpo 
and North Asia. f)n« PutmonaHn nugustlfnliu, 
Narrow-leaved Lnngwort, with the flowers 
first pink and then bright blue, Is a native of 
the south of England, but rare. P. oflicinnlU, 
Common Lungwort, with pale purple flowers, 
Is only an escape, as la /’. virginica. 

• p&l-md niir -I to, s. pi. (Polmonata.] 

Zool. : A division of Arachulda (q.v.). 


• pul-md niir -i ous, a. (Lat. pulmonarius, 
from pulmo, genii, ;nifmoau = a lung.] Dis- 
eased in the lungs. (ZKounf.) 

pul’ mon-a ry, a. & *. (Fr. pulmonaire.) 
(Pulmonabious.J 

A. As adjective: 

1. Med. : Pertaining to the lungs ; affecting 
the lungs. 

M W'hcneo either pulmonary lobe expire*. 

Aud aU the Interior subtle breath retire*." 

Brooke : L'niwertal Beauty, bk. ie. 

• 2. Entom. : Pertaining or relating to the 
Arachnidian order Pulmonaria (q.v.). 

B, As su?;stantive : 

BoL : Lungwort (q.v.). 

pulmonary sedatives, a. pL 

Pharm. : Garrod’s third order of Medicines 

affecting the respiratory organs and passages. 
Examples : opium, morphia, belladonna, Ac. 

• pul-mo-na' ta, s. pi. (Lat. pulmo , genlt. 
pulmonis = a lung.] 

Zoology : 

1. Cuvier’e name for the Pulmonifera (q.v.). 

2. The same as Pul3ionarja? (q.v.). 

pul-mo nate, a. (Lat. pulmo, genit. pul- 
monis ; Eng. adj. suff. -ate.] Having lunge, 
or organs that act as lungs. 

pul mon l-brin chi a’-ta^ s. pi [Pulmo- 

BRANCHIATA.] 

pul mon i brari'-chi ato, a. & s. [Pulmo- 

BRAN’CHIATE.J 

pul mdn'-ic, * pul -mon ick, a. & s. (Fr. 

pulmonique, from Lat. pulmo , genit. pulmonis 
= a lung.] 

A. v4s adjective : 

1. The same as Pulmonary (q.v.). 

"Tho*e that ar* subject to nervous or ptilmonick 
dlstenipers, ou^'ht either to go into the couutrs', or to 
b® homo *Oon after Bun»et.‘•— C heyne : (in Health. 
Ch. L. J 5. 

2. Useful, or Intended for diseases of the 
lungs. 

• B. As substantive : 

1. One affected with a disease of the lungs. 

" PiJmonickt are subject to con»umptlou*. and the 

old to asthma*.^ "~.<rbuthnot. 

2. A medicine for diseases of the lung 9 . 

• pul-mon’-ic-al, a. (Eng. pulmonic; -al] 
The same as Pulmonic (q.v.). 

pul-mon'-I-fcr, s. (Pulmonifera.] An ani- 
mal having lungs: specif., a member of tiie 
Pulmonifera (q.v.). 

pul-mo-nif'-cr-a, s. pi. [Pref. jmlmoni-, and 
Lat. fero — to hear.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Gasteropoda. Brcath- 
ingorgan, the simplest form of lung, resembling 
the bronchial chamber of the stomach of the 
sea-snail, but lined with a network of respira- 
tory vessels. Foot broad, generally a apiral 
ahell. It contains the land anaila. 'Sections : 
Inoperculatanud Operculata. (S. P. Uotxfu’ard.) 

2. Palccont. : From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. 

pul m6-nif'-cr oils, u. (Eng. putmoni- 
/er(u); -oits.] 

1. Having lungs, or organs which act ns 
lungs ; pulmnnatc (q.v.). 

2. Pertaining or belonging to Ihe Pulmnn- 
ifera (q.v.). 

pul mSn-I-gra'-da, *. pi. (Pulmoorara.) 

1 pul mo trdch iS fir’ I a, a. pL [Pref. 

pulmo-, and M«ul. I^a t. Trachearia (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Tho Araneida or Aranelda*. 

pulp, * pulpo, a (Fr. vulpe, from I^it. pulpa 
= tlie llesiiy portion of nuiumlrt, pulp, jiith.] 
A soft, moist, slightly cohering mass of un- 
dissolved aulmnl or vegetable mutter : specif., 
(1) The Juicy Portion of n fruit or tho Juicy 
tissue found in the interior of plants. 

"Thegruh . . . hrr wff t enw 
Kulnryc* hourly, preying on tho pulp 
Cn\%ele%t " 1'hlHf-t (Viter, Mu L 

t (2) Tho succulent hymeniutn of Fungaln. 
(3) pA]H'r-nmking maierml, cut fine, and 
suspended iu water, ready for maim fact 11 ring 
into paper. 

( i) The soft, vascular substance, richly sup- 
plied with nerves, In tho Interior of a tooth. 


bSil, poiit, J6^rl; cat, 50II, chorus, ^hln, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; oxpeot, Xonophon, o^lst. -Ing. 

-olan, -tlan = sham -tlon, -slon = shun ; -{don, 5! on — zliun. -olous, tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcL <1?L 
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pulp-boiler, pulp-digester, s. An 

apparatus for treating paper stock, especially 
ground wood or cut straw, to remove gum, 
ailex, atarch, &c., from the fibre. 

pulp digester, s. [Pulp-boiler.] 

pulp dresser, s. A machine for remov- 
ing specks and knots from paper- pulp. 

pulp -grinder, s. A machine for grind- 
ing paper stock for pulp. 

pulp-strainer, s. A strainer used for 
straining the pulp used in paper-oiaking. 

pulp, v.t. & i. [Pulp, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make or convert into pulp. 

" The economy of pulping roots Is frequently re- 
cognized. "—Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 

2. To extract the pulp or pulpy substance 
from. 

* B. Intrans. : To be, or to become, ripe 
and juicy, like the pulp of fruit. 

* pul -pa toon', s. [Fr.l An article of con- 
fectionery, probably made from the pulp of 
fruit. 

"With a French troop of pulpatoons, macknroons, 
» , . grand and excellent.'*— A'abbes : Mierocosmus. 

pulp'-cr, 5. [Eng. pulp, v. ; -er.] 

1. An instrument or apparatus for reducing 
roots, &c„ to pulp. 

"There It a prejudice against the use of the pulper 
and chopi*er."— Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 

2. A machine for reducing paper stock to 
pulp. 

3. An apparatus for freeing the coffee-berry 
from the fleshy pulp by which it is sur- 
rounded. 

pulp-i-ness, s. [Eng. pulpy; -Tiess.] The 
quality or state of beiag pulpy. 

pul -pit, * pul-pet, s. & a. [O. Fr. pulpite, 
from Lat. pulpitum = a scaffold, a stage for 
actors ; Fr. pupitre; Sp. & Ital. pulpito.) 

A. As substantive: 

* 1. A stand from which disputants pro- 
nounced their dissertations and authors re- 
cited their works ; a rostrum. 

" 8ome to the common pulpit, and cry oat. 

Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement!" 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccetar, IiL j. 

2. A raised place or desk in a church, from 
which the preacher delivers his sermon. They 
are now generally made of wood, but were 
formerly also made of stooe, richly carved 
and ornamented. 

3. Hence, used figuratively, for preachers 
generally or preaching ; the teaching of 
preachers. 

"1 say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of Its legitimate, peculiar pow rs) 

Must stand acknowledg'd, whilst the world shall 

The mdst imjiortant and effectual guard. [stand. 

Support, and ornament of virtue's cause." 

Coxcper : Task. 11. 332. 

B. As adj. : Belonging, pertaining, or suited 
to the pulpit : as, pulpit eloqueoce, &c. 

•pftr-pit, v.t . [Pulpit, s.] To place in or 
supply with a putpit. ( Milton .) 

* pul-pi tar'-i-an, s. [Eag. pulpit; - arian .] 
A pulpiteer. 

" Had netted the aggrieved pulpitari ins.’— Backet : 
Life of Will turns, l. 9o. 

* pul-pit-cer , * pul'-pit-er, s. [Eng. pul- 
pit ; -«r.] A term of contempt for a preacher. 

" What ails this pragmatical pulpiteer, thus to talk 
of government Sermons, voL vL ser. 2. 

* pdl-pit'-lc-al, o. [Eng. pulpit; -ical.] Of, 
or pertaining to, a pulpit ; suited to a pulpit. 

* pul-pit'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pulpitical ; 
- l'i .] In a manner suited to the pulpit; in 
manner of a sermon. 

"To proceed regularly and pulpilically."— Chester- 
field : Letters . 

'pul'-pit ish,n. [Eng. pulpit; -ish.] Smack- 
ing of the pulpit; like a pulpit performance. 

* pul'-plt-man, s. [Eng. pulpit , and man.) 
A preacher. 

"He was an excellent pulpttman, happy In raising 
the affections of hi* auditory."— I'uller: Church Hut., 
X. in. 33. 

* pul -pit-ry, s. [Eng. pulpit; - ry .] The 
teaching of the pulpit ; preaching. 

"To teach thus were mere pulpitry." ^ Milton : 
Reform, in Eng., bk. 1L 


pulp' -O us, a. [Lat. pulposus, from pulpa = 
pulp (q.v \) ; Fr. pulpeux ; Sp. pulposo ; Ital. 
pojposo.] Consisting of pulp ; bke pulp ; pulpy. 

"The redstreak’a pulpous fruit 

With gold Irradiate.'' Philips : Cider L 613. 

pulp ous ness, s. [Eug. pulpous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pulpous ; pul- 
piness. 

pulp -;$r, a. [Eug. pulp ; -y.] Consisting of 
pulp; like pulp ; of the consistence of pulp ; 
soft, pappy. 

" In the walnut and plumbs la a thick pulpy cover- 
ing."— Bay; Creation. 

pul'-que (qu as k), s. [Sp.] A vinous 
beverage, made in Mexico, by fermenting the 
juice of the various species of the agave. It 
resembles cider, but has a disagreeable odour, 
like that of putrid meat. 

pul'-sate, v.i. [Lat. pulsatus, pa. par. of 
pulso = to beat, frequent, from pello = to 
drive.] To beat, to tliroh. 

" Pulsating like the hearings of rudimentary lungs." 
— Scribner's Magazine, June, 1877, p. 157. 

pul'-sa-tlle, a. [Lat. pulsatilis , from pulsat us, 
pa. pa'r. of pulso = to beat ; Sp. pulsatil; Ital. 
pulsatile. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Capable of being struck or 
beaten. 

*' The rattle ... Is a musical instrument of the 
pulsatile kind ."— Musical Did., p. 19-L (1769J. 

2. Pathol. : Beating as a pulse ; throbbing. 
(Applied to tumours.) 

pul-sa-til'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from pulsatio 
= a Seating. ]* The pasque flower. 

pulsatilla-camphor, ». [Anemonin.] 

pul sa tion, 5. [Fr., from Lat. pulsationem, 
accus. of pulsatio, from pu&ufus, pa. par. of 
pulso ~ to beat; Sp. pulsacion; Ital. pulsa- 
zione.] [Pulsate.] 

L Ord. Lang. : The act of beating ; a beat 
or stroke by which some medium ia affected, 
as in the propagation of sound. 

II. Technically: 

1. Med. : The beating or throbbing of the 
heart or of an artery ; a beat of the pulse ; a 
throb. 

" The wild pulsation that I felt before the strife." 

Tennyson : Locksley Ball. 

*2. Law: An assault or beating without 
cansiag pain. 

" Distinguishing verberatlon, which was accompanied 
with pain, from pulsation, which was attended with 
none.' — Blackstone : Comment., hit. iil., ch. 8. 

* pul-sa-tive, a. [Fr. pulsatif; Sp. & Ital. 
pulsativo.] Beatiug, throbbiog. 

* pul -sa tor, 5. [Lat.] A beater, a striker. 

* pul’-sa tor-y, a. [Fr. pulsatoire : Sp. k 
Ital. pulsatorio.) Capable of pulsating ; beat- 
ing, throbbing. 

"An Inward, pungent, and pulsatory ache within 
the skull."— Wotton ; Remains, p. 418. 

pulse (1), * poulce, *pous, *puls (I), s. 

[Fr. pouls — the pulse, from Lat. pulsum, 
accus. of pu&us = a beating, ... a pulse, from 
pulsus, pa. par. of pello — to drive ; Sp. k 
Port, pulso; Ital. poZso.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : Any measured regular or rhyth- 
mical beat; any short quick motion regularly 
repeated ; pulsation, vibration. 

"When the ear receives any simple eound, It ia 
struck by a single pulse of the alr. 1 — Burke : Sublime 
A Beautiful, pt. iv.. 5 11. 

II. Physiol.: The beat or shock felt in any 
artery when slight pressure is made on it, 
caused by the systole of the heart. At birth 
the number of beats is about 140, at the end 
of the first year 120, at the end of the second 
110; during middle life between 70 and 80, 
and in old age usually a little more. It is 
slower in man than in woman, and is also af- 
fected by the position of the body, being 
about five beats more in the sitting than in the 
recumbent posture, and 10 more per minute 
in the standing than in the sitting posture. 

*[j To feel one's pulse : (Fig.) To sound one ; 
to try to discover one’s opinions, views, or 
feelings. 

" So much matter ha* heen ferretted out that this 
Government wiahe* to tell it* own story, and my pulse 
teas felt."— Southey Letters, iv. 139. 

pulse-glass, s. An instrument invented 
by Frankhu to exhibit the ebullition of liquids 


at low temperatures. The bulbs are cou 
nected by a slender stem and partially charged 
with water, the supernatant air having been 
expelled by boiling, aud the opening hermeti- 
cally sealed by a hlow-pipe. By grasping one 
of the bulbs the heat of the hand w ill cause 
the formation of vapour and drive the liqnid 
into the other bulb, producing a violent 
ebullition in the latter. 

pulse (2), * puls (2), s. [Lat. puls = pottage 
made of meal, pulse, &c. ; cf. Gr. woArog 
(poltos) = porridge.] A general name for 
leguminous plants or their seeds ; leguminou* 
plants, such as beans, peas, &c. 

" If all the world 

Should in a pet of tern peraucr feed on pulse." 

Milton : Comus, 72L 

pulse, v.t. k i. [Lat. pulso = to beat.] 

A. Trans. ; To drive by a pulsation of the 
heart. 

B. Intrans. : To beat, as the pulse ; to throb. 

"The pulsing of her engines thinned down."— Daily 

Telegraph, March 7, 1862. 

piilse'-less, a. [Eng. pulse (1), a. ; -has.] 

1. Having no pulsation. 

"She was in a state of extreme eollapee and aim oat 
pulseless."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. B, 1B85 

2. In a state of torpor; languid, lifeless. 

" In a blank and pulseless torpor.” 

Moore: Veiled Prophet. 

pulse'-less-ness, s. [Eng. pulseless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pulseless ; cessa- 
tion of the pulse. 

* piU-sif'-lC, * pul-sif -Ick, a. [Lat. pul- 
sus = a beating . . . the pulse, and facto — to 
make.] Causing or exciting pulsation ; exciting 
the pulse. 

" A corporeal quality In the substance of the 

heart itself."— Cudworth : Intel L Bystem. p. 16L 

pul-sim'-e-ter, s. [Eng. pulse; i connect., 
and meter.] A sphygmometer (q.v.). 

* pul'-sion, s. [Lat. pukio, from pulsus, pa. 
par. of petto = to drive; Fr. pulsion; ItaL 
pulsions.] The act of driving forward, in 
opposition to suction or traction. 

" Examples of suction are uot the ouly noted ones of 
attraction that may be reduced to pulsion."— Boyle: 
Wort*, tv. 129. 

*pul -sive, Cft [Eng. puls(e), v. ; -ive.) Con- 
straining, compulsory. 

" To end, my pulsive brain no art affords 

To mint, or stamp, or forge new coyned word*." 

John Taylor. 

pul-som -e-ter, s. [Lat. pulsus = pulse, and 
Eng. meter.] A form of pump for raisiog 
water, hy the condensation of steam, in a 
vessel situated at such elevation above the 
water-supply that the atmospheric pressure 
will raise the water to the chamber and oper- 
ate the valves. 

* piil-ta/ ceous (ce as sh), a. [Lat. puls, 

genit pultis = pottage.] [Pulse (2), s.] Ma- 
cerated, softened, nearly fluid. 

pul-ten-se'-a, s. [Named after W. Pulteney, 
M.D., a hotanical writer.] 

Uof. : The typical genus of Pultene® (q.v.). 
Beautiful, little Australian shrubs, mostly 
with yellow flowers, of which more than fifty 
are cultivated in Britain. 

pul-ten'-e-S0, S. pi. [Mod. Lat. pulteruxa 
(q.v.).] 

Sot. : A aub-tribe of Podalyrieae (q.v.). 

* pult-er, s. [Poulter.] 

* pul-tesse, * pul-tise, s. [Poultice.] 

* pul'-ture, s. [Puture.] 

pu'-lu, s. [Hawaian.] A vegetable ailk; s 
yellow fibre, like that of cotton, hut ahorter, 
weaker, and more elastic. It has been ex- 
ported from Hawaii for many years, and ia 
used for stuffing mattreasea, aa a styptic, &c. 

pu.l-ver-g.-ble, a. [Lat. %mlvis, genit. pul- 
I'eris = dust, and Eng. -able.] Capahle of 
beiog pulverized ; pulverizahle. 

" Consistent end pulverable bodies."— Boyle Works, 
i. 636. 

pul-ver-a' -ceous (ce as sh), a. [Lat pul- 
vis, genit. pulveris = dust ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-oceOKS.] Having a dusty or powdered sur- 
face ; pulverulent. 

pul-ver-ar'-I-a, s. [Fem. of Lat pulremriu* 
= pertaining to'dust or sand.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Pulveraridaj. 


fats, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
cr, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, gnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey — a; qu = kw. 


pulveraridse— pump 
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ptil vor-ar'-i-dre, ». pi. [Mod. Lat. pulver- 
nr(iu); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -ulte.) 

Bot. : A family of Lichens, tribe Coniothidn- 
meae. 

• pul-ver-atc, v.t. (T,at. pulveratus, pa. par. 
of pulvero — to cover with dust ; pulvis, genit. 
pulveris = dust.l To reduce to powder or 
dust ; to pulverize. 

••pried In tlie nunno and pulverated."— Sandy* : 
Travel*, p. «5. 

pfil'-vcr in, pul ver-ine, *. [Fr. puMrin, 
from I^at. pulvis, genit. pulveris = dust.] 
Ashes of barilla. 

p&V-ver-iz -a blc, n. (Eng. puiwrfs(e); 

. able .] Capable' of being pulverized or reduced 
to powder or dust. 

pul- vcr-i-za’ -tlon. s. (Eng. pulverise); 
-of ion. ] The act of pulverizing or reducing to 
powder or dust. 

piil-ver-ize, v.t. k i. (Fr. pulverizer, from 
Low Lat. pulverizo, from Lit. pulvero = to 
cover with dust ; pwfvis, genit. pulveris — 
dust; Sp. pulrerizar ; Port, polverizar.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To reduce to dust or fine powder, 
by beating, grinding, kc. 

“Fire Itself doth acarce after separate, hut only 
pulverize them."— Boyle : Work*. I. 499. 

2. Fig. : To demolish io argument. 

*• It Is quite refreshing to read how he pulverize * bis 
opponent."— Standard, Oct. 30, IMS. 

B, /nfrans. ; To become reduced to dust or 
fine powder. 

piil'-vcr-iz-cr, (Eng. pulverise) ; - er .) 
One who or that which pulverizes. 

Pul’ vcr-mach er, j. (Name of the io* 
ventor.l (See etym. and compound.) 
Pulvcrmacher-chaln, a. 

Galvanism : A form of battery consisting of 
a series of amall wooded cylinders on which a 
zinc and a copper wire are coiled side by side, 
but without touching each other. The zinc 
of one cylinder, touching the copper of the 
adjacent one, forma with it a couple. The 
whole ia immersed in vinegar diluted with 
water. A chain of 120 couples forms a very 
powerful battery. 

• pfil'-vcr-ous, a. (Lat. pulvereus , from pul- 
vis, genit. pulveris = dust ; Sp k Port, pol- 
voroso ; Ital. pofreroso.] Of the nature of 
powder ; like powder ; consiating of dust or 
powder. 

• pul-ver'-n-len9C, s. (Eng. pulverulent) ;-ce.) 

Dustiness ; abundance of dust or powder. 

Pul -vcr'-u-lent, a. (Lat. pnlverulentus , 
from pulvis, genit. pulveris = dust ; Fr. pul- 
virulent.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I, Dusty; consisting of duat or fine pow- 
der; powdery. 

••Oilcnrcous *ton« Is sometimes found In the pulver- 
tdent form."— .Sir J. Hill Materia Medic i. 

•2. Addicted to lying or rolling in the dust, 
as fowls. 

II. Bot. : Covered with powdery matter 

• PU1 VJ1'» 8 . (PULVILLO.] 

• p&l-vfl' t v.f. (POLVILLO.1 To Sprinklo with 
pulvil ; to powder. 

"Have you pulvilled the coachman and postilion, 
that they may not stink of the stable ? "'—Congreve ; 
H ay of the World, It. 

• pfil VQ'-I-O, 8. (PULVILLO. ] 

• pul-vU'-lo, * pul vil -l-o? • pul-viT, e. 

(j-jn., from Lat. pulvillns — a light, cushion 
filled with perfumes, contract, from pulvin- 
ulus, dimin. from pulvinus = a cushion ; pulvis 
= powder.] A aweet-scented nowder, formerly 
used as a perfume, and contained in a little 
bag. 

"The nauseous scMit* of tlmlr perfumes ami jntl- 
viHo»."~ Country Gentleman' i Viule-mecum 

ptil-villils, s. (PuLviNCLoa.) 

ptil-vi'-nar, a. (Lat. = a splendidly covered 
cushioned couch.] 

Anat. : The posterior tubercle of the cere- 
brum. 

pfil' vln ato, a. [Lat. ; mlvinatus, from pul- 
vinus = a cushion. ] 

Bot. : The same aa Pclvinifoam (q.v.). 


piLl'-vin-at ed, a. (Polvinate.) 

Arch. : A term applied to a frieze whose 
face is convex instead of plain, from its sup- 
posed resemblance 
to the side of n 
cushion, which 
swells out when 
pressed upon. 

pul vin' i form, 

a. (Lat. pulvinus = 
a cushion, and for- 
ma = form.] 

Bot. : Cushion- 
like, convex, or 
somewhat flattened. 

pul- vin’-u lus, 
pul-vil -lus (gl. 
pul viu-u-lL pul - vil -li), S. (Lat., 

dimin. from pulvinus = a cushion.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) A heap of naked sporea. 

(2) PI. : Spongy excrescences, sometimes like 
minute trees rising from the thallus of lichens. 
(GreviUe.) 

2. Entom. (PI.) : Tlie cushions on the feet of 
the Diptcra, as the fly. 

pul vi'-nus, s. (Lat. — a cushion.] 

Bot. : A protuberance at the base of the 
petiole where it .joins the stem. It is the re- 
mains of a swollen articulation. (Ruellius, 
Link , <fcc.) Example, the Spruce Fir. 

pu' ma, s. [Probably nf native origin, but 
introduced into European literature by early 
Spanish writers oo South America.] 

Zool. : Felis concolor , the cougnar of the 
French, the lean of the South Americans, and 
the panther or “painter” of the trappers. 
It is tho largest feline of the New World, 
measuring forty inches from the nose to root 
of tail, which is about twenty inches more ; 
the head is small, mane abseot; general 
colour of upper surface tawny . yellowish- 
brown, varying in intensity in different in- 
dividuals; lower parts of the body and inner 
surface of limbs dirty white. The young, 
when born, aro spotted with brown, and the 
tail is ringed. The puma ia destructive, and 
alays far more thao it can eat, but rarely, if 
ever, attacks man, and may be tamed with 
little ditficulty. Edmund Keao had one which 
followed him about like a dug. It ranges from 
Canada to Patagonia, being most numerous in 
the forest districts of Central America. 

* pu'-mi cate, V.t. [Lat. jrumicatus , pa. psr. 
of pumico, from pumex, genit. pumicis = pum- 
ice (q.v.).] To pumice (q.v.). 

pum' 190 , * pom cys. * pom-yce, a. [A.S. 

pumice- st tin = pumice-stone, from bat. jmrnex, 
geuit. pumicis, for spumex, from spuma = foam, 
from its spongy nature, resembling sca-fnam ; 
Fr. ponce ; Sp. piedra pomez ; Out. puimstren ; 
Ger. bimstcin ; O. H. Gcr. pumez, pumiz ; M. 
II. Ger. jmmz, bimz.] 

1 . Petrol. : A very porous, or cellular, frotli- 
like’ rock, of extreme lightness, floating on 
water. Structure, web-like, consisting of 
vitreous threads either intimately interwoven 
or parallel. Like the more compnct forms of 
vitreous lavas, it varies much in ch<*mical 
composition, which, however, la mostly that 
of traehytic rocka. It owes its cellular struc- 
ture to the enormous expansion nf aqueous 
vnpmir consequent on the relief from pressure 
during the extrusion of vitreous lavas at tho 
earth’s surface. 

2. Comm. : Pumice-stone. It is imported from 
the Li pari Isles, and is used for polishing metals 
and marble, and smoothing the surface of 
wood nnd pasteboard. It is said to be a good 
glaze for pottery. 

• 3. A hollow atone. 

'•Their vaulted ri»>b aro hu»K In jim »«<««•*." 

OryUen I trytl ; tlviryic lv. «L 

pumioo stono, *. Tho same ns Pumice, 2. 

pfim'-i 90 , v.t. (Pumice, a.] To rub or make 
smooth with a pinoiee. 

pn-mlo' oous (c ns sh), u. (bat. primfcciM.] 
pertaining to juimlco * consisting of, or re- 
sembling, pum icc. 

pu ml 9 '-l-form, a. 11 /it. pumex, genit. 
pumicis = pumice, and forma — form.] Uc- 
scnibllng pumice; light, spongy. 



pulvinateo. 


• pu’-mi-coso, a. ILat. pumicosus.) Pumi- 
ceous (q.v.). 

• pu'-mle, a. [Pumy.] 

• pu -mled, a. (Eng. pumy ; -ed.] Swollen, 
rounded. 

“Tlyi pumied or convex »ole 1« n JIm-juut )u»t tb* 
reveria of the above . ^ "—Lowton : Modem Farrurr. p. 74. 

pum maco (aco as is), s. (Pomace.) 

pum' mol, s. k v. (Pommel, a. ft v.] 

pump (1), • pnmpe, a. TFr. pomp e. from Oer. 

plumpe = a nump : Prov. Ger. pfumpen 
= to pump ; Ger. plumpcn = to plump, to lull 
plump, the allusion being to the plunging 
action of the pistou or plunger; Sw. pump; 
Dan. pompe ; Huss. pompa = a pump.] 

I. Lit. : A machine, engine, or device, con- 
sisting of an arrangement of a piston, cylin- 
der, and valves, for raising water or other 
liquid to a higher level, or for compressing or 
exhausting air and other gases. There are 
numerous varieties of pumps differing more 
or less in construction, according to the pur- 
poses for which each is intended, but the most 
important are the suction-pump, the lifting- or 
lift- pump, the force-pump, and the ccntnfogal- 
or rotary-pump. The simplest form of pump 
is that of the common lift-pump, which con- 
sists of a straight tube with twn valves, one of 
which is fitted to the lower end of the tube, 
and the other is made to slide air-tight in tho 
cavity of the tube or barrel. Both of these 
valves are adapted to open upwards only, and 
thus the water is admitted and lifted from the 
lower part of the tube to the discharge aper- 
ture above. The pmnp acts by the pressure 
of tho atmosphere upon the external body of 
water from which the supply is raised, but by 
the forcing-pump water may be raised above 
the level to which it is driven by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. The forcing-pump con- 
sists of a barrel fitted with a solid piston or 
forcer, the barrel being also provided with a 
branch forcing-pipe. The lower port of the 
barrel and the branch-pipe are each fitted with 
a valve opening upwards, and by repeated 
strokes of the piston, the pressure of the air 
from above being removed, the fluid is brought 
up to fill the space between the two valves, 
ami being prevented from returning by tlie 
lower valve.it passes through the upper valve 
of the branch-pipo into a capacious upper 
vessel, and there accumulating, may be ejected 
in u constant instead of an intermittent stream. 

• 2. Ft?. : A pumping question. 

** For all her pump*, ih* gave uo hint ."— flichardion : 
Pamela, 1. 208. 

For other varieties of pumps, see Air- 
pump, Chain-pomp, Ejector, Injector No- 
kia, &c. 

pump back, s. A wooden casing oyer a 
chain-pump to receive the water when raised. 

pump-barrel, 5 . The wooden or metal 
cylinder or tube, forming the body of a pump, 
in winch the piaton moves. 

pump-bit, i. A largo miger used In bor- 
ing out timbers for pmnp-stocks and wooden 
pipes. 

pump bob, 8. A bell-crank lever con- 
verting rotary into reciprocating motion for 
working a pump-piston. 

pump box, 3 . A cap or caso covering the 
lop of a pump. 

pump-brakes, s. The friction amongst 
the particles of fluid forced through a narrow 
pass ago. 

pump break, s. A puinp-handlo ; tho 
handle with which a lift-pump is worked. 

pump cbalu, 8. The chain of a chain- 
pump (q.v.). 

pump Checks, s. A forked piece serving 
aa a fulcrum for the handle of a pump. 

pump otstorn, a. 

1 . A cistern to receive the water from tha 
pumps of a ship. 

2. A contrivance to prevent chips and other 
matter getting Into and fouling the chain- 
pumps. 

pump dale, pump vale, i. 

Nant. : A pipe to convey water from tho 
pump-cistern through the ship's sides. 

pump drill, s An upright drill Acting 
by peienssioti. 
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pump-handle, a. The same aa Pomp- 
break (q.v.). 

“ [He] made a motion with bb arm, a* if he were 
working an Imaginary pump-handle." — Dickens: Pick* 
wick. ch. xvi. 

pump -head, s. An arrangement for 
causing all the water raised by a chain -pump 
to he directed into the discharge-spout 

pump- hood, s. A ae mi-cylindrical frame 
of wood covering the upper wheel of a chain 
pump. 

pump-hook, s. A hook used for setting 
the lower pump-box in the barrel. 

pump-kettle, s. A convex perforated 
diaphragm placed at the bottom of a pump- 
tube to prevent the entrance of foreign matter. 

pump-room, 9. A room in connection 
with a miueral spring in which the waters are 
drunk. 

“ The register of the distinguished visitors . . . will 
he fit the pump-room this morning at two o'clock/'— 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 

pump- scraper, a. A round plate for 
cleaning out the pump-bai rel. 

pump-spear, s. The rod suspended from 
the end of the brake and attached at ita lower 
end to the bucket. 

pump-staff, a. The pump-spear in a 
hand-pump. 

pnmp-stock, a. The solid body of a 
pump. 

pump-vale, s. [Pomp-dale.] 

pump-valve, s. A hinged, oscillating, 
sliding, rotating, or lifting plate, lid, or ball 
in tbw barrel, the bucket, or both, to altern- 
ately open and close the apertures aa the 
piston reciprocates. 

pump well, 5 . 

Shipwright. : A compartment extending from 
the ship's hot tom to the lower or the upper 
deck, as the case may be, to coutaiD the pump- 
atocks, Ac. 

pump (2), * pumpe, s. [Fr. pompe = pomp 
(q.v.); so called because worn for pomv or 
ornament by i^rsons in full dress.] A light 
shoe, or slipper, with a single unwelted sole, 
and without a heel ; chiefly worn by dancers. 
They were formerly ornamented with ribbons 
formed into the shape of flowers. 

" Good strings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps."— Shakcsp. : Midsummer Nights Dream, iv. 2. 

pump, v.t . & i. [Pump (1), s.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To raise, as water or other liquid, with a 
pump. 

2. To free from water or other fluid by a 
pump : as, To pump a ship. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To draw something out from ; to ex- 
tract, win, or obtain something from. 

*' I'U in to pump my dad, and fetch thee more." 

Randolph : Mute's Looking-glass . iL 4. 

2. To elicit or draw out by artful interroga- 
tions. 

3. To question or examine artfully for the 
purpose of eliciting a secret or information. 

“Undergoing the process of being pumped." — 
Dickens ' Pickwick, cb. xvi. 

4. To exhaust of breath ; to wind. (Slang.) 
“Tiger . . . had all the best of a long pumping 

course."— Field. Jan. 28, 1882. 

B. 7nf rents. : To raise water with a pump ; 
to work a pump. 

“To pump over his head and face, until ho was 
perfectly restored." — Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xvi. 

pump'-cr, s. [Eng. pump, v. ; -er.) 

1. Lit. : One who or that which pumps. 

“The pumper began to draw out air/*— Boyle : 
Works, 1. 26. 

2. Fig. : A race, course, Ac., which exhausts 
the wind. (Sfang.) 

pum' pcr-nic-kel, s. [Ger.] A species of 
coarse bread, made from unbolted rye, which 
forms the chief food of the Westphalian 
peasants. It is slightly acid, hut very nourish- 
ing. 

PUm -pct, S. [POMPET.] 

Pump' ihg, pr. par. or a. [Pump, u.] 

pumping-engine, s. A steam pump. 

* pum-pi-on, s. [Pompion.] 


pump -kin, s. [A corrupt, of pompon or 
pumpion , from Fr. pompon = a pumpion or 
pumpkin.] [Pompion.] 

Hort. £ Bot. : Cucurbila Pepo, or more loosely 
any gourd akin to it. The pumpkin has rough 
leaves, the flowers large, solitary; corolla hardly 
cut half way down into fine yellow petals ; sta- 
mens three, inserted low down in the calyx, 
snthera connate. It is a native of Astrachan, 
but is now cultivated throughout India and 
other parts of the tropics; and is widely 
cultivated in the United States, where the fruit 
is occasionally of immense size, and is much 
used as food, dressed in a variety of ways, as in 
the favorite pumpkin pie, sliced" and fried with 
oil or butter, made into soups, Ac. In many 
countries it forms an important part of the 
food of the people. 

* pum-ple, s. [Pimple, s.] (Coercive.) 

*pu'-m^, *pu'-mio, a. [Pomey.) Large 
and rounded ; pommel-shaped. 

pun (1), * punn, s. [Pdn (1), v .] A play on 
words, similar in sound but different in mean- 
ing ; an expression in which two different 
applications of a word present an odd or 
ludicrous idea; a kind of verbal quibble or 
equivocation. 

“ Expert in science, more expert At puns." 

Byron : English Ba rds a SeofcA Reviewers. 

pun (2), s. [Pon (2), r.) A pound for cattle. 
{Scotch.) 

pun (1), * punne, v.t . & i. [A.S. jnenians to 
pound, to bruise ; hence, to pun is to pound 
or hruise words to beat them into new senses.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To pound, to bruise. 

“ He would pun thee Into shiver* with bis flat."—- 
Shakes p. ; Troilus & Cressida, H. 1. 

2. Fig. : To persuade by a pun. (Addison.) 

B. Intrans. : To make puns ; to play upon 
words. 

“ Who dealt In doggrel, or who punn'd in prose." 

Drydcn : Juvenal; saL, x. 188. 

pun (2), v.t. [Pound (2), s.] To shut up in a 
pound ; to pound. 

Pu-na, 9. [See def.] 

Geng. : A table-land to the east of Arequipa, 
in Peru. 

Puna -wind, s. A cold and remarkably 
dry wind which blows from the Cordilleras 
across Puna. 

pun^h (1), s. [From the older puncheon or 
punchon = an awl.] [Puncheon.] 

1. Gen. : A tool operated by pressure or 
percussion, employed for makiog apertures, 
or in cutting out shapes from sheets or plates 
of various materials. 

2. Carpentry : 

(1) Studding nsed to support a roof. 

(2) A tool for driving nail-heads below the 
surface. 

3. Dent. : An instrument to extract stumps 
of teeth. 

4. Die-sinking : A hardened piece of steel, 
with the design projecting from its face, used 
to make impressions iu the faces of dies. 

5. Hydr.-tng. : An extension piece on the 
end of a pile, when the latter is beyond the 
stroke of the monkey. 

6. .Mason. : A stonemason’s chipping-tool. 

7. .Minin'? : A timber balk to support the 
roof of a gallery. 

punch-pliers, s. An instrument or tool 
used by shoemakers, and for mutilating 
tickets to prevent their being used a second 
time. One jaw has a hollow punch, and the 
other forms a fiat dye against which the 
punch operates. 

pun^h (2), *pcunche, s. [Hind panch = 
five, from its consisting originally of five in- 
gredients, viz. aqua-vitae, rose-water, juice of 
citron, sugar, and arrack. 1 A beverage, intro- 
duced from India, and now compounded of 
spirit (whiskey, brandy, rum, Ac.), water (or 
milk), lemon-juice, sugar, and spice. 

“I take punch to relieve me la my agony."— 
Macaulay r Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

punch-howl, s. A bowl in which punch 
is made, or from which it is ladled out. 

punch-ladle, s. A small ladle, of silver, 
wood. Ac., used for lifting punch from the 
punch-bowl into a glass, Ac. 


punch (3), s. [Punch (2), ®.) A hlow. aa with 
the fiat or el how. 

** Giving him. when prostrate on the ground, many 
violent punches on toe breast with their knees/'— 
Memoir qfSir E. Godfrey, p. 7Z 

Punch (4), s. [A contract, of puncftinrth>(q.v.). 
There is prob. a confusion with punch, a. (q.v.).] 
The chief character in the popular comic show 
of PuDch-aud-Judy ; he is represented aa a 
ahort hump-backed man. 

M 111 look as pleased as Punch, ha. ha 1 "—Norton ; 
Secrets worth Knowing, L L 

punch (5), s. [Punch, a.) 

1. A abort, fat fellow. 

2. (See extract.) * 

“ Punch la a horse that is well-set and well-knit, 
having a short back and thin shoulder*, with a broad 
neck, and well lined with flesh."— Fa rrier's Dictionary. 

punch, punch'-$7, a. [Prob. connected with 
bunch or paunch (q.v.).] Short and fat ; 
thick. 

punch (1), * punch-yn(l), v.t. [Punch (1), s.) 

1. To perforate, or stamp with, or as with, 
a punch. 

“The ticket is punched a tew time*."— Scribner's 
Magazine, Aug. 1877, p. 465. 

2. To bore, to perforate. (Marston: An- 
tonio’s Revenge, iii. 1.) 

punch (2). * punch-yn (2), v.t. [An abbrevia- 
tion of punish (q.v.). Cf. to punish a man 
about the head.] To give a blow or knock to ; 
to strike. 

" If Td been your friend in the green Jemmy— punch 
his head—' “cod I would."— Dickens : Pickwick, ch. ti. 

piin'-$ha-yet, s. [Tlind.) A native jury of 
arbitration in Hindustan. Every caste has a 
separate punchayet to decide on offeDcea 
against its regulations. 

punch'-eon, • punch -ion, * punch-on, s. 

[O. Fr. poinson (Fr. poingori). from Lat. 
punctionem, accua. of punctio = a pricking, a 
puncture, from punctus, pa. par of pungo — to 
prick, to puncture (q.v.). O. Fr. poinson (Fr. 
poinson) also means a wine-cask, but it is not 
quite clear that it is the same word as poin- 
son = a bodkin. Cf. Sp. punzon=. a punch; 
ltal. punzone = a bodkin; Bavarian punzen, 
ponzen = a cask.] [Punch (1), a.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A punch ; a perforating or stamping tool. 

“That other signet of gold, with my puncheon of 
ivory end silver, I geue and bequeath unto Kohert my 
sec unde sone.'— Fabyan : Chronicle, vol. i.. preL p. vil 

* 2. A staff. ( Phaer : Virgil ; FEneidos vii.) 
IL Technically: 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) A short post ; a stud or quarter to 
support a beam at an intermediate point 
between principals. 

(2) The small quarters of a partition over 
the head of a door. 

(3) A slab of split timber, with the face 
smoothed with an axe or adze. 

2. Stone-working : The punch of the marble 
worker. 

3. freights £ Jlfcas. : A measure for liquids, 
or a cask containing from 84 to 120 gallons : 
the quantity varying in different countries 
and trades. 

* puncheon-staff, * punchlon staff, s. 

A staff with a sharp point. 

“ He did teach his souldiers to carry long Javelins or 
puncheon-staves." — North : Plutarch, p. 130. 

piinch'-cr, s. [Eng. punch (1), v. ; -er.) One 
who or that which punches or perforates ; a 
punch. 

“ He was a rival of the former, who used puncheons 
for his graving, which Johnson never did, calltng 
Simon a puncher, not a graver. " — Walpole : A nsedotes 
of Painting, ch. ill. 

punch-i-nel'-lo, s. [A corrupt, of Ttal. pul- 
cinello , a character in Neapolitan comedy 
representing a foolish peasant who utters droll 
truths, dimin. from pulcino = a young chicken, 
a variant of pulcclla (Fr. pucelle) = a maiden, 
from Lat. pullus = the young of any animal ; 
ltal. pulcinello, thus = (1) a little chicken, (2) 
a little boy, (3) a puppet (Stoat)] A buffoon, 
a punch. [Punch (4), s.) 

“’Well/ said he, *1 must duh him the Punchi- 
neTlo.’ " — BorwcU. ; Life of Johnson. 

t puu?h -l-ucss, s. [Eng. punchy; -n«s.] Tho 
atate or condition of being punchy ; corpulence. 
“A short stout man. Inclining to punchincss."— 
Leigh Sunt : Autobiography, ch. ill. 
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pttnQh'-wg, pr. par. or a. [Punch (1), v.] 

punching-bear, s. A machine for making 
hole9 in sheet-metal. 

•punph'-lon, s. [Puncheon-! 

pfinph a. [Punch, a.] 

pmhctarl-a, x. [Mod. Lat., from punctum — 
a puncture, a dot. Named from the numerous 
dotted fructiflcntions.} 

Bot . : A genus of Fuceoe, family Dictyotidse. 
It Is sometimes made the type of a family, 
Punctariaceae (q.v.) Fructification of sori 
scattered all over tba frond in minute dots. 
Several European species. 

piinc-tar-i-a'-^e-eo, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
punctari(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -octet . .] 

Bot. : A tribe or family of Fucoids. Root a 
minute naked disc, frond cylindrical or flat, 
nnhranched, eemilnr, having oval oosporanges 
intermixed with jointed threads in groups on 
the surfaces. 

piinc -tate, punc tat-ed, a. [Lat. punc- 
tum = a point (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Ending in a point or points ; 
pointed. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Dotted, covered with minute impressions 
as if made by the point of a pin, as the seed 
of Anagallis arvensis. 

(2) Having the colour disposed in very small 
round spots. ( Liruiley .) 

punc'-ta tor, s. [Lat. punctum = a point.! 
One who marks with points or dots ; specif., 
applied to the Masoiites, who inveuted 
Hebrew points. 

* punc-tic' u lar, a. [Lat. punctum — a 
point.! Comprised in n point; a mere point 
as to size. 

" Tho punctlcular originals of peri winkle* acid gnats." 
— Broome • Urn Burial, ch. liL 

puno'-ti form, a. [Lat. puncfum=a point, and 
forma — form.] Having the form of a point. 

punc-tiT-i-d, * punc til'-lo, s. [Sp. pun- 
tillo — a nice pomt of honour, dimin. from 

? unto 1 from Lat. punctum =. a point (q.v.); 
tal. 

• I. An exact point; a moment. 

“ In that punctilio of time."— Hart .- MUcell., tv. 4. 

2. A nice point, especially In conduct, 
ceremony, or proceeding ; particularity or 
exactness in forma. 

"To be idee and •rrurnloua about the punctilio! of 
tbe Lord's day •ervlce. 1 ’— Sharp : .Sermon*. voL. L, *er. 9. 

punc-tH’-i-ous, a. [Eng. punctilio); -ous.) 
Attentive to punctilios ; very nice, precise, or 
exacting in forms of ceremony or proceeding; 
over prcciec or particular. 

" Haughty nnd jiundiUoue men." — Macaulay : HUt. 
Eng., cb. xdL 

punc tll-l -Otis ljf, adv. [Fog. punctilious; 
•ly.) In a punctilios manner; with punctil- 
iousness or exactness. 

"The Iliad of Salvlnl every reader may discover to 
be punclilloutly exact"— Johmon : Live* of the Poet* ; 
Pope. 

piinc tll -l o6s ness, s. [Eng. punctilious; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being punc- 
tilious; exactness in observance of rules or 
forms ; nicety or predacncaa of behaviour or 
proceeding. 

punc tlon, * pun -cl on, a. [Lat. punctio, 
from punefus, pa. par. of pnn^o = to prick.) 
The act of pricking or picturing ; specif. In 
surgery, a puncture. 

"Thl* wo* no dream, but a puneion and prlcke of 
by» lyufull conacycuee. — //aU .* Richard III. (an. 3|. 

* pfino -tlat, • ptinc'~ tn - 1st, t. [Lat. 
punctum =■ a point; Eng! Hiitf, -isf.j Tlio 
same as Punctatuk (q.v.). 

• punc'- to, a. [Up. <fc Itnl. p unto, from Lat. 
punctum = a point (q.v.).] 

I. A nice point in ceremony or behaviour ; 
a punctilio. 

" All the , . . religious nunc /04 and ceremonial that 
were obicrvcd.’*— Bacon : limry i’ll., i>. 10&. 

2. The point in fencing. 

"To m*e thee paa* thy puncto.'—ShaAesp : Merry 
JTIrri of U'indtor, 1L 3. 

pbne' -tu al,* piinc' tn all, a. [Fr. pnne- 
tuel, from Low !>nt. punchwilw, from Lat 
pwncfum = B point (q.v.); 8p. jnmtual ; ItaL 
punluale.) 


* 1. Consisting in a point. 

" ThU punctual spot* Milton : P. JL, Tilt 23. 

* 2. Entering into minute detail. 

" I could not be too punctual In dew ri blue the an I- 
mil life.* — U. More Myitery of UodUnc**. iTef., p. x. 

* 3. Observant of nice points ; exact, punc- 
tilious. 

* 4. Nice, exact, precise. 

"So much ou punctual uicetlesthey stand." 

PUt : I'i4-i ; Art of Poetry, It 

5. Exact or particular in observing and 
keeping engagements or appointments ; care- 
ful to keep engagements. 

*' The uadevlatiu# aud punctual tau.'* 

Cotoper . Tatk, vt 137. 

6. Done, made, or occurring with punctu- 
ality or at the exact time : as, punctual pay- 
ment. 

* punc'-tu-al-ist, s. [Eng. punctual; -isf.J 
One who ’is very exact iu observing forms aud 
ceremonies. 

" As circumstantially as nay punctual Ut of CnsteoL" 
— Milton: Church tiovemment, hk. It, ch. L 

punc-tu&l'-i-ty, * punc-tu-al-i-tle, «. 

[Fr. pijnctualile ; Sp. puntualidad ; ltal. 
puntualitd.) 

* 1. The quality or state of being punctual ; 
8crupulons or over-preciao observance of 
minute details ; exactness, nicety, precision ; 
punctiliousness. 

" The true and particular transactions in that affair 
are remembered with *o much punctuality In all 
languages."— Clarendon : Religion A Policy, ch. vih. 

2. A careful observance of the exact time of 
attending appointments or keeping engage- 
ments. 

punc'-tu-al-ly, adv. [Eng. punctual; -ly.) 

* 1. In a punctual or miuute manner ; with 
attention to minute points or details ; nicely, 
exactly. 

*’ Every one ts to give a reason of his faith : but 
priests or ministers more punctually than uuy. — H. 
More : Myttery of OodUneu, ch. xii., p. 10. 

* 2. Exactly. 

“I knew not punctually where the rest of my 
countrymen w«r& — Amu: Nineteen Yean’ Captivity 
[Engltth (/artier, 1. 361). 

3. With careful observance of the exact time 
of attending appointments or keeping engage- 
ments; with punctuality. 

•' Every engagement ihould have been punctually 
fulfilled."— Macaulay : UuU Eng., ch. xxv. 

punc'-tn-al-neas, s. [Eng. punctual; -n css.) 
The quality or atate of being punctual ; 
punctuality. 

” I can obey those, wherein I think power la uu- 
guldrd by prudence, with no less punctual ncu and 
ndellty. 1 *— Boyle : IV or/it, 11. 413. 

piinc'-tu-ate, v.t. [Fr. punctutr, from Ia>w 
L at. puncluo — U) determine, to define, from 
Lat. puncfim=a point (q.v.).] To mark 
with points ; to divide into sentences, clauses, 
&c., by means of points or atops. 

puuc-tru-a'-tlon, a. [Fr., from punctucr = 
to punctuate (q.v.).] The net, art, or method 
of pnnctuAting or pointing a writing or dis- 
course ; the act, art, or method of dividing 
a discourse into sentences, clauses, Ac., by 
means of points or stops. Punctuation ia 
performed with four points or marks, viz., 
the period (.). the colon (:), the semicolon (;), 
niul the comma (,). The other points used in 
composition are the note of interrogation or 
enquiry (?), and of exclamntion, astonishment, 
or admiration (t). The flrst printed hooka 
had only arbitrary marks here and there, and 
it was not until the sixteenth century that un 
npproach was mnde to the present system by 
tuo Alanutii of VeDice. 

“ Punctuation 1» the art of marking In writing the 
•cwrul piom*». or rcM*. between n«nlcncen, and the 
parts of sentence!.*— Lowth Englith Grammar, 

* puno'-tu-a-tlvo, a. [Eng. p«nr/uaf(e ) ; 
-it’e.] Pertaining or relating to punctuation. 

punc'- ill -a tor, *. [Eng. punctuator); -or.) 
One who punctuates; a punchlist. 

* punc'-tu-iat, ». [Punctwt.j 

punc' tu lato, a. [Punctulate, v.J Marked 
with small ’spots. 

” Irregularly, hlnerlataly punctulate.” — Traru. Amer. 
rhllot .Society. xllL m (1673). 

* puno'-ttj -Xato, v.t, [Ut. puncfw^um), 
dimin. from pvnetum — n point; Eng. anil'. 
-ate.) To mark with small spots. 

** The itail# bar* their mirfare mn etulated. a* If *ct 
all over with other ituda iullultely loaacr. — UckkI- 
learil; On PouiU. 


puhe'-tfim, ». [Lat.] A poiDt (q.r.)t 
punctnm-caocum, i. 

Jnat.: A ciretilar spot on tho retina on 
which the raya of light produce no impression. 
The diameter of the punctum arcum is ono 
seventh the diameter of the eye ; its situation 
is just where the optic nerve seems to expand 
in the interior of the eye. 

piinc - tu - ra' - tion, i. [Eng. puncture); 
•ufmu.] ' 

Surg. : The same a9 Acupuncture (q.v.). 

punc 1 turo, s. [Lat. punefura = a prick, a 
puncture, prop. fein. sing, of jaincturus, fut. 
part, of puugo'zz to prick, to puncture; Sp., 
Port., k ltal. pimcfura.] The act of punctur- 
ing, pricking, or perforating with a pointed 
instrument ; a small hole made with a jiointed 
instrument ; a slight wound, as one made 
with a needle, a prickle, Ac. 

, ’* prick'd by a iljarp- pointed weapoa, which 

kind of wound local led it puncture, they an much tob# 
regarded ." — Hucman Surgery. 

piino’-ture, v . t . & i. [Puncture, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To inaka a puncture in ; to prick; 
to pierce with n small pointed instrument. 

“ To puncture the still luppllcatlng Rage." 

War (A . Dtrperuary, vt 

2. Fig. : To prick, nnd so burst or explode, 
as one would a hladder by pricking. 

M A message . . . that would puncture the fall/icle* 
of the ludutionlit*."— llarp’r j Monthly , Sept., Iftii. 

B. Intrans. : To make punctures or holes. 

“ Occasioned by the puncturing t of the red ipider." 
—Field. Oct. 3, 18»6. 

puno-tu-rel'-la, t. [Mod. Lat, dimin. from 
punctura — a puncture (q.v.X] 

Zool . £ Falccont. : A genus of Fissurellidre, 
with aix (?) species, widely distributed in 
20-100 fathoms. Shell conical, elevated, apex 
recurved ; perforation in front of apex, with 
a raised border internally ; surface cancellated. 
Fossil, in glacial deposits of North Britain. 
({Food ward.) One apecies from the Upoer 
Greensand. (Etheridge.) 

pund, a. (Pound.) (Scotch.) 

pun'-dit, pan'-dit, s. [Sansc. pandin = 
learned, a wise or learned man, from pand = 
to heap up.] 

1. A learned Bral*tian ; ona learned in tha 
Sanscrit laoguage, and in tho science, laws, 
and religion of India. 

2. One who makes a great show of learning, 
without really possessing it. 

* pun -dle, s. [Etyrn. doubtful ; perhaps a 
variant of bundle.] A short nnd fat woman. 

•pu-nofo', * pu-niso', $. [Fr. punaiu.] 

The bed-bug. 

" His flea, his inorplon, and pane**. 

Ho acl gotten for hli proper ea^e ** 

Butler. It udd/rru, UL L 

Pun - field, s. [See def.) 

tieog.: A place In Dorsetshire, England. 

Punficld-bods, s. pL 

(ieol. : Trot. Jinld’a name for beds, partly of 
brackish, partly of marine origin, fonnu nt Pun- 
Held. They are higher than the Wenldeu proper. 
Some of the shells characterize nlso tho Upper 
nnd Middle Ncocomian of the North of Spain. 

piing, s. [Etvrn. doubt fill. 1 A rnde sort of 
Rlcigh or otdoug t»ox, made of boards nnd 
Placed on runiurs, used in the United States 
rur drawing loads on anow by homes. ( Bartlelt .) 

pun’-gar, #. [Cf. Gr. wa'yoepo* (poiiouroi)-! 
A crab. (Prop.) 

piin'-£on $y, • pfrn -g^n^o, a [Eng. pun- 
gcn(t); -cy.J 

1. The quality or state of being pungent ; 
heat or sharpness ou the tongue or to the 
amcll ; acridnoss. 

** The warm pungenee of o>r.1»o1Mng tar." 

Cntbbe ■ Borough, Ut t 

2. Keen lies*, sharpness, causticity, rnemeur, 
acriumnionsuesK. 

" Many of u» have enjoyed tho rare rrunj^enry of tha 
comedy of tha la*t century ." — Itatly Telegraph, March 
15. 1M«. 

ptin' -feont, a- [1 At. pungent, pr. par. of pungo 
s= to jirlck, to puncture ; Sp. pungente : ltal. 
pungente, pug nettle. I'ungent nnd j>oij;n<in/ arc 
doublets.) 


b6il, b6^; p< 5 Tlt, J6#l; cat, 50U, chorua, 9 bln, bengh; go, feem ; thin, tlila; Bln, 09; expect, Xenophon, o^ist. -Ing. 
-clan, tlan = shan. -tlon, -elon = shun; -tlon, -9! on = zhun. -cloufl, -tioua, -aiouB = ahu*. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — 1 >^L d^L 
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pungentiy— punter 


L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Piarcing, sharp, biting, poignant, severe. 

•'Hi* passion is gras ter, his necesaities more pun- 
gent."— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, voL L, ser. t 

2. Sharply affecting the sensa of ainell. 

“The pungent grains of titillating dust." 

Pope ; Rape qf the Lock, v. 84. 

3. Affecting tha tongue, as with small 
prickles; biting, sharp, acrid. 

•‘Simple tastes, such as sweet, sour, bitter, ho t.pun- 
gent.'— Stewart Philo*, Essays, esa. 1, ch. v. 

4. Sharp, bitter, or severe to the mind or 
feelings; caustic, keen, racy, biting, stinging: 
as, pungent language. 

II. Bot . : Terminating gradually in a hard 
sharp point, as the leaves of Ruscus aculeatus. 

pun'- gent-ly, adv. [Eng . pungent ; -ly.] In 
a pungent, sharp, or biting manner. 

pun-gled (le as el), a. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Shrivelled, shrunk*; applied specif, to grain 
whose juices have been extracted by the insect 
Thrips cerealium. 

pirn' gy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A small sloop 
or shallop or a large boat with sails. 

Pu -me, a. Si s. [Lat. Punicus, from Puni or 
Pceni = the Carthagioians.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Pertaining or relating to ths Car- 
thaginians. ( Milton : P. L., v. 340.) 

2. Fig. : Amongst the Romans Punica Jldcs 
or Punic faith, was proverbial for bad faith or 
treachery, hence, pumc is used for treacher- 
ous, untrustworthy, faithless. 

"Yes. yes. his fAith attesting nations own. 

Tis punic all." Brooke : Jerusalem Delivered. 

B. As subst. : The language of the Cartha- 
ginians. it was an offshoot of Phoenician, 
belonging to the Canaanitish branch of the 
Semitic tongues. 

Punic -wars, s. pi. 

Hist. : Three great wars between tha Romans 
and the Carthaginians. The first (b.c. 264- 
241) was for the possession of Sicily, and 
ended by the Carthaginians having to with- 
draw from the island. The second (b.c. 21S- 
202). the war in which Hannibal gained his 
great victories in Italy, was a death struggle 
between the two rival powers ; it ended with 
decisive victory to the Romans. The third 
(b.c. 149-146) was a wanton one for the de- 
struction of Carthage, which was effected in 
the last-named year. 

pU -ni'Ca, s. [Lat. Pimtea (arbor) = a pome- 
granate tree, so called from having been first 
lound, or from abounding at, Carthage.] 

Bot. : Pomegranate; a genns of M yrtese, 
with a single species. [Pomegranate-tree.) 

* pn-ni5e', s. (Punese.) 

* pu - nice, v.t. [Punish.) 

pu-nic'-eous, pu-nic'-eal (c as sh), a. 

l*Lat. puniceus.] Of a scarlet or purple colour. 

pu ni-^in, £. [Lat. punida); -in.) 

Chem. : An acrid unorystallizable substance, 
obtained from the bark of the pomegranate 
tree, Punica Granatum. (IFafte.) 

*pu' nie-8hip, S. [Eng. puny ; -ship.] Early 
beginning ; youth. 

" In the punuuhip or nonage of Cerdiche Sandes."— 
Rathe: Lenten Stupe. 

pu'-m-ness, $. [Eng. puny; -Ttrw.) Tha 
quality or state of being puny ; pettiuess. 

pun'-ish, *pon-ysche, *pun-iseh-en, 
* pun ishe, *pun-ysh, *pu nice, v.t. 
[Fr. puniss-, root of punissant, pr. par. of 
punir = to punish ; Lat. punio; O. Lat. panio 
= to punish, to exact a penalty ; pcena — a 
penalty; Sp. & Port, punir; Ital. punire.) 
[Pain, s.) 

1. To inflict a penalty on ; to visit judicially 
with pain, loss, confinement, or other penalty ; 
to chastise. (Applied to the offender.) 
(Lexdticus xxvi. IS.) 

2. To inflict a penalty on a person for ; to 
reward or visit with a penalty imposed on the 
offender. (Applied to the offence.) 

" Loath as thou art to punish lawless hist." 

Pope : Homer ; Mail iv. 43. 

3. To inflict pain, or injury on, generally, 
but especially in boxing. 

" afterwards punithed his opponent vary scien- 

tifically. "—Daily Telegraph, M&rcb 6, 1886. 


4. To exhaust, to depriva of strength. 

** Each course to-day was of the most punishing 
kind."— Field, Jan. 28. 1882. 

5. To make a considerable inroad oo ; to 
consume a large quantity of. 

“I shall . . . punish the old gentleman's sherry." — 
Cauells Saturday Journal, March 6, 1886, p. 859. 

6. Cricket : To make many runs off ; to hit 
freely : as, To punish a bowler or his bowling. 

pun Ish-a-ble, * puu-ysh-a-blo, a. [Fr. 

punissable.] Deserving of punishment ; liable 
to punishment ; capable of being punished by 
law. 

"Th© Russian laws had made It punishable."— 
Macaulay : But, Eng. ch. xxiii. 

pun' -lsb-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. punishable ; 
*7ies3.) The quality or state of being pu nishable. 

pun'-ish-er, s. [Eng. punish; -er.] One 
who punishes ; one who inflicts punishment, 
pain, loss, or other penalty, for an offence or 
crime. 

“This knows my PunUher ." Milton : P. L., iv. 108. 

pun -ish-ment, * pun - issbe - ment, s. 

[Fr. punissement.] 

1. The act ot punishing; the infliction of 
pain, loss, confinement, or other penalty, for 
a crime or offence. (1 Peter ii. 14.) 

2. That which is inflicted as a penalty ; any 
pain, loss, confinement, or other penalty, in- 
flicted on a person for any enme or offence by 
a duly qualified authority to which the offender 
is subject ; penalty imposed by law. 

•• Punishment* of unreasonable severity have less 
effect in preventing crimes, and amending the man- 
nera of a people, than such as are more merciful in 
general, yet properly intermixed with due distinctions 
of severity . —Blackttone: Comment., bk. iv.. ch. L 

3. Pain or injury inflicted in a general sense, 
especially the pain or injuries inflicted by one 
person on another in a boxing match. 

* pu ni'-tion, * pu ni^sl-on, * pu nis- 
sy-on, • pu-nys-y-on, s. [Fr. punition, 
from Lat. punitionem , accus. of punitio . from 
punifus, pa. par. of punio = to punish (q.v.); 
Sp. punicion; Ital. punizione.] The act of 
punishing ; punishment. 

"Upon payne cl jgrest punissyon."— Berner* : Frois- 
sart ; Cronycle, voL ii., ch. nxix. 

* pun'-I-tive, a. [Lat. punitus, pa. par. of 
punio = to punish.] Pertaining or involving 
punishment ; awarding or inflicting punish- 
ment ; punitory. 

•* His punifiee and remunerative Justice.*— Boyle : 
Work*, i. 288. 

* pun'-i-tor-y, a. [Punitive.) Punishing ; 
tending to punishment. 

Pun' jaub. Pun -jab, Pan'-jab, s. [Pers. 

panj = five, and ab = water. Named from tha 
fiva rivers, the Jhelum, the Chenaub, tha 
Ravea, the Beas, and the Sutlej, traversing 
tha region. Perhaps at first tha Indus may 
have been included, and the Beas, the shortest 
of the whole, omitted.) 

Geog. : An extensive territory in tha north- 
west of India, most of it under direct 
Anglo-Indian authority, and ruled by a lieu- 
tenant-governor, a large portion of the re- 
mainder constituting the protected state of 
Cashmere. 

Punjaub wild-sheep, s. 

Zool. : Ovis cycloceros, the Oorial (q.v.). 

pun'-jum, s. [Native name.) 

Fabric: A fine, heavy, unbleached long- 
cloth, made in India. 

punk, *punck, *. [Contract, of spunk.] 

1. A preparation that will burn without 
flame ; usually made in sticks. 

2. Decayed wood; vegetable tinder; touch- 
wood. 

*3. A prostitute. 

“ This punk Is one of Cupid's carriers." 

Shakeap. : Merry Wire* of Windsor, U. % 

pun'-ka, pu.ri-k.ab, s. [Hind, pankhd — n 
fan, allied to pankha=n wing, a feather; 
Sansc. paksha = a wing ; Pers. pankan — a 
sieve, a fan.) A large, broad fan, suspended 
from the ceiling, or a number of such fans, 
acting simultaneously, and worked by an 
attendant. It is common in India, being sus- 
pended over a table or bed. It has a line 
attached to one end, which passes through 
the wall or door to an attendant outside. 

"The atmosphere ... so delightfully tempered as 
to render punkahs and wind-sjiLla all but unnecessary." 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 23. 1885. 


* purik isb, a. [Eng. punk ; -is A) Mere- 
tricious. 

" These punkUh outside* beguile the needy traveller.' 
— Adams : Work*. L 28. 

* punk- ling, s. [Eng. punk; dimio. suff. 
-ling.] A young prostitute, a little atrumpet. 

"Squiring punks and punklingt np and down the 
City."— Beaum. & Flet. : Martial Maid, ii L 

* pun'-nage (age as lg), s. [Eng. pun, s. ; 
-age.] Punning. 

" Such chapters of punnage."— E. A. Poe : Margin- 
alia, clxxvii, 

punned, pot. par. or a. [Pun (1), v.J 

pun’-ner, s. [Eng. pun (1), v, ; -er.) 

1. One who pounds or rams ; a heavy tool 
osecl for ramming and consolidating earth ; a 
beetle. 

2. One who puns ; a punster. 

pun -net, s. [Cf. Ir. buinne = a twig, a 
hranch.) A small, but broad, shallow basket 
used for displaying fruit and flowers. 

" The pickers advance through the strawberry qaar- 
ten carrying two punnet* asch."—Blackmors : Alice 
Lorraine, ch. xvL 

pun ning, pr. par., a., & s. [Pun (IX «.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Given to making puns ; ex- 
hibiting a pun or play upon words. 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of making 

puns. 

“The very language of the court was punning."— 
Shaftesbury : Freedom of Wit A Humour, pt I., f 2. 

punning -arms, s. pi. [Allusive-arms.) 

* pun’-mrig-ly* [Eng. punning; Ay.) 

In a punning manner; with a pun or puns. 

(Cudyle.) 

* pim-nol o gy, [Eng. pun; -ology.] The 
art of making puns. 

* pun'-ny, a. [Eng. pun, v. ; -y .] A puimar, 
a rammer. 

’• Hearing the harmonious noise mads with beetle 
and punny." — Smith : Live* of Highwaymen, L 299. 

pun’-ster, s. [Eng. pun (1), v. ; suff. -stcr, as 
in trickster, &c.] One who makes puns ; ons 
who is given to, or is skilful in, making puns ; 
a quibbler on words. 

** If you ask him to help yon to some hread, a pun- 
ster should think himself very 'ill-hred' If he did 
not ; and if he is not as ' well-bred ’ as yourself, he 
hopes for some 'grains' of allowance. "—Steele : Spec- 
tator, Ho. 604. 

punt (1), t’.i. [Fr. ponter, from ponte = a 

punt, from Sp. punto — n point (q.v.).] T© 
play at basset and ombre. (Pope : The Basset 
Table.) 

punt (2), v.t. & i. [Punt, s.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To propel by pushing along with a pole 
through the water ; to force along by pushing. 

2. To convey in a punt. 

B. Infra rus. ; To push a punt along. 

"We found It most difficult to punt along the nar- 
row passages."— Field, Dec. 19. 1885. 

punt (3), v.t . & t. [Etym. doubtful.) 

A* Trans. : To kick, as a football. 

B. Intrans. : To kick a football. 

"Moore, getting away again, punted up to Hayley." 
—Field, Jan. 28. 16S2. 

punt (1), s. [Punt (1), v.] The act of playing 
at basset and ombre ; a punter. 

punt (2), s. [A.S., from Lat. ponto — a boat.] 
[Pontoon.] 

1. A large, square-built, flat-bottomed ves- 
sel, without masts, used as a lighter for con- 
veying goods, &c., and propelled by poles. 

2. A small, flat-bottomed boat, with square 
enda, used in fishing, aod propelled by poles. 

punt (3), 5. [Punt (3), i>.) A kick of the ball 
at football. 

" Littledale. by a splendid punt Into toneb, relieved 
the etresa."— Field, Jan. 28. 1832. 

punt (4), s. [Pontee.) 

punt -cr (1), s. [Eng. punt (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who punts or plays at basset and ombre: 
hence, a gambler generally. 

"A crowd of awestruck amateurs and breathlee* 
punters. 1 ' — Thackeray : Rewcomea, ch. xxviii. 

punt'-er (2), 8. [Eng. punt (2). v. ; -er.] One 
who propels or manages a punt ; a puntsman. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6 ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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ptin'-tU, a. IPontee.1 

* pun'-to, a. [ltaL & Sp., from Lat. punctum 
= a point (q.v?).] 

1. A dot or point in music. 

2. A thrust or pass in fencing. 

pun to drltto, phr. A direct point or hit. 

pnnto reverso (or rtvcrso), phr. A 
back-handed strike. 

“Ah. the immortal ijoaxodol the vunto reoersof the 
hay 1 hakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, lL 4. 

punts’ man, a. lEug. punt (2), and man.] 
Una who 'manages a punt; specif., one who 
shoots wildfowl from a punt. 

’•The jntntsman followed every twlat end turn."— 
Field. Dec. 19. 1885. 

punt' y, s. [Ponte e.] 

pu’ ny, * puis ny, a. & a. [Ft. puis-ni = 
after-born, i.i., younger, inferior; from Lat. 
po.d = after, and’naftw = horn.] (Puisne.] 

A. Aa adjective : 

• 1. Lately born ; born later than or after 
another ; young. ( Milton : P. L., ii. 367.) 

2. Imperfectly developed in size and growth ; 
amall and weak; feeble, petty, insignificant, 
diminutive. 

" Each nuny wave In dlamonda roll'd." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 13. 

" B, As subst. ; One born after another, there- 
fore younger and weaker than lie ; a junior, a 
freshman, a novice ; an inexperienced person. 
•• It punies or freshmen should regret the axioms 
and principles of Aristotle."— faction / Eternal Truth 
Of Scriptures, ch. L 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A young person of either aex under the 
care of a teacher or tutor ; a scholar, a dis- 
ciple. 

" 5**! a P'Odfi intellect with store 
dlsyutax.' Cotrper : Tirocinium. 

2. One under the guardianship of another ; 
a ward. 


II. Imw : A boy or girl under the age of 
puberty. 

* pupil monger, s. One who takes or 
leaches pupils. (Fuller.) 

pupil-teacher, s. A young person of 
either sex who is at the same time a pupil and 
a teacher, teaching tha junior pupils, and 
receiving instruction from the head-teacher ; 
one in apprenticeship as a teacher. The 
training is finished at normal schools and 
training colleges, and on passing tha necessary 
examinations the pupil-teacher becomes a 
certificated teacher. 


pu pil (2), s. [Fr. pupillc, from Lat. pupilla 
= a little girl, the pupil of the eye; Sp. 
pupila ; Port. A ltaL pupilla .] 

Anat. : The circular opening of the iris 
(q.v.). Its direction is slightly to the nasal 
side of the iris ; its contractions are caused 
by the circular layer of the iris, and dilation 
by the radiating fibres of the anterior or mus- 
cular layer. 

"When you shut one «y«. tho pupil of the other, 
that is open, dilnfolh ."— Bacon : Eat. Hist.. § 868. 

^ Pin-hole pupil : 

Pathol. : The pupil of the eye when so con- 
tracted that it is suggestive of a pin hole. 


* pu'-n$\ 5 . (Fr. punaisc.] A bed-bug. 

M These# nles or wall lice.*'— P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. xxix., ch. lv. ^ 

puoy, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A spiked pole 
used in propelling a barge or boat. 

pup, v.i. & t. (Pup, 5.] 

A. Intrans.: To bring forth puppies or 
whelps, as the female of the canine species. 

B. Trans.: To bring forth, aa a puppy or 
whelp. 

They were pupped rather late." — Field, Oct. 8. 1885. 

pup, s. [An abbrev. of puppy (q.v.).] 

1. A puppy. 

2. A young seal. 

pu'-pa, pupo, s. (Lat. pupa = a young girl, 
a doll, a puppet ; fein. of pupus = a boy.] 

1. Entom. : The third stago in the develop- 
ment of an insect. (Nymph, Chrysalis.} On 
reaching its full growth the larva ceases to 
eat. and some time later becomes encased in 
a closed shell or case, whence after a certain 
lengthened period, which typically is one of 
repose, it emerges as a perfect insect. 

“ The pupce of tbU species are auepended.'— Field, 
Jen. 10, 1888. 

2. Zool. iC Palezont. : Chrysalia-ahell ; a genus 
of Helicidie. Shell rlmatc or perforate, cylin- 
drical, or oblong; aperture rounded, often 
toothed ; margins distant, mostly united by a 
cations lamina. Recent species, 256, widely 
distributed in both hemispheres ; fossil 40, 
from the Coal-measures of America and the 
Eocene of Europe. Three recent sub-genern : 
Vertigo, Axis, and Stenogyra. (IFoodicard.) 

pup al, n. (Eng. pup(a), -of.] Pertaining 
or rcinting to a pupa. 

"The larval xml pupal condition*." — 4fo*mrum, 
Dec. 1. 1884. 

pu par'-l al, a. (Eng. pup(a); -arial.J Of, 
or uelonging to, u pupa; pupal. 

pu'-patO, v.i. (Eng. pup(a); -a te.] To assume 
the form or state of a pupa. 

" Buttcrfli** of the Dxnlxn trroup never go to earth 
to pupate."— Field, Jau. 30, 1880. 

pu -pa'-tlon, s. (Pupate ] The net or state 
of becoming a pupa ; the condition or state of 
n pupa ; pupal stale. 

•‘ Remain! UK *o marked 1 111 tho period of their pupa- 
tion."— Academy, Sept. 8, 18»L 

pupo, a. (Pupa.] 

pu po'-lo, pu'-p<5 to, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Cider brandy, (vlmrr.) 

pu pil (1), * pu plllo, s. (O Fr. puplle (Fr. 
pupillc), from Lat. pupillum, accus. of jmpiltus 
= an orphan-boy, n ward, dlniln. from jnt pus 
= a boy; Sp. pupilo , pupila; Port. & ltaL 
pupillo, pupilla.] 


pu -pil-age, * pu -pil-lage (age os lg), s. 

(Eng. pupil (1); -age.] 

1, The condition or state of being a pupil 
or scholar; the period during which one is a 
pupil or scholar. 

** I cannot altogether forget what I teamed In my 
ycATt of pujtillag tddti : Tratu* of tiible. (Fref.) 

2. The condition or state of being a ward or 
minor ; minority. 

" Aa tf he still were In his pupilage.'' 

Darnel. Viotl UVirJ. V. 

pu-pi lar' s. (Fr. pupillaritc, from 

jpupille = a pupil.] 

Scots Law: The interval between birth, and 
the age of puberty (q.v,). 

pu’-pil-ar-y, pu -pil-lar-y, [Fr. pupil- 
laire; Lat. pupillary.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a pupil or scholar. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, the pupil of the eye. 

pupillary-membrane, s. 

Anat. : A delicate transparent membrane 
closing the pupil of the eye in the middle 
period of foetal life. 

pu plp'-a-ra, s. pi. (Lat. pupa (q.v.), and 
pario = to bring forth.] 

Entom. : A sub-order of Diptera, in which 
the larvae reside within the body of the mother 
till after they have become pupre. Families, 
Ilippohoscidic and Nyctcribiidie (q.v.). 

pu-plp’-a-rous, a. (Pdpipaua.] 

Entom. : Of, or pertaining to, the Pupipnrn ; 
bringing forth tho young in the pupa state. 

* pu-piv^-or-a, s. pi. (Lat. pupa (q.v.), and 
voro = to devour. ] 

Entom.: The Entomophagn(q.v.). (IxitreiUc.) 

* pu’-pl voro, s. (PunvonA.] Any Insect 
belonging to the group Pupivora. 

pu-piv'-or-ous, a. (Pupivora.] Entomo- 
pliagous (q.v.). 

pup -pot, • pop-ct, * pop otto, * pup pit, 

g. (O. Fr. poupettc, dun in. from Lut. pupa =r 
a doll.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

m 1. Anything like a child or baby ; a doll. 

“ ppad Image*. which 1>o but great jmpftets nml 1’aMcs 

for old fools.' —Homilies ; Sermon ajatnst Idolatry. 

2. A small image, generally In tho human 
form, moved by cords or wires, In n comic 
drama ; a marionette. 

3. One who acts at the Instigation or will of 
another ; a tool. 

"That the poor puppet might perform Ids part." 

•Scolf : Don /lode rick, xllll. 

1L Technically : 

1. Afac/i. : [Puppet- valve]. 

2. Ixilhc: [ II EADirrocK, Tailstock]. 


puppet head, ». [ Poppet-head.] 
puppet-play, $ , (Puppet-show.] 
puppet-player, a. One who manage* 
the motions of puppets. 

puppet-show, puppet play, ». A 

mock drama performed by puppets ; a marion- 
ette-show. 

”A youth, Just landed «t the Brllle, resemble* a 
clown at a puppet-shov.” — Goldsmith : FolUe Learning. 
ch. xlll. 

puppet-valve, a. A disc with a stem 
ami vertical motion to and from its seat. 

* pup’ pet-lsh, *pop ot-lsho, a. [Eng. 
puppet ; -isA.] Ot the nature of a puppet ; 
puppet-like. 

••Srnamge wyth other popetishe gauds* Bale • 
Image, pt- 1L 

•pup'-pet ly, a. [Eng. puppet; -ly.) Llks 
a puppet; puppet-like. 

* pup'-pet mdn, * pup -pet mas ter, 3 . 

(Eng. puppet, and man, or master.] The same 
as PUUPET- PLAYER (q.V.). 

* pup’-pet-r^, * pop-ct-ry, *pup-et-ry, 

s. (Eng. puppet ; -ry.] 

1. Lit,: A puppet-show; mimic represen- 
tation. 

"The pupetry In the church of the Minerve, repre- 
senting the Nativity .'— Evelyn : DUiry. Dec. 24. (1644). 

2. Fig. : Finery, outward show ; affectation. 

" Adorning female painted puppetry , m 

Hurston: Scourge of I'inany, UL 8. 

•pup-pi-fy, pup-pl-fle, v.t. [Eng 
puppy ; autl'. -fy.] To make a prippy of. 

“Did fool end puppifi* themselves."— Howell Parly 
Of Beasts, p. 29. 

•pup’-pi ly, a. [Eng. puppy; - ly .] Puppy- 
like ; like a puppy. 

*'To keep np with Its puppily dancings."— Richard- 
son : Clarissa, v. 79. 

pup'-py, *. & a. (Fr. pouplt = n doll, a puppet.] 

A. As &u 5sfa?ifir« : 

1 .Lit. : A whelp ; the young of a bitch or 
female of the canine species. 

"Tliv plays, like blind-born puppies, should be 
drown'd. Dorset: To H E. Howard. 

2, Fig. : A term of contempt applied to one 
who is conceited, allected, and impertinent ; 
a silly coxcomb, n fop. 

** The unbred puppy, who had never seen 
A creature look so gny or talk so flue," 

Rochester From Artemisa to Chios. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to a puppy ; 
hence, immature. (Cowpcr: Dog & Water Lily.) 

puppy- dog, S. A purpy. (Shakesp. : 
King John, ii. 2.) 

puppy - headed, a. Silly, childish. 
(Shakcsp. : Tempest, ii. 2.) 

* pup'-py, v.i. (Puppy, 5 .] To bring forth 
puppies or whelps ; to pup. 

“The skin which coumieth away after she bath 
puppied-’—P. Holland: Pilule, bk. xxx.. ch xiv. 

pup'-py hood, 5 . [Eng. puppy ; -hood.] The 
condition or’statu of a puppy. 

“A hound thet hod not yet quite thrown off the 
Instincts of puppy hood."— Field, Feb. 20, 1886. 

p&p'-py I^m, «. (Eng. puppy; -uor.] The 
characteriMtica or maimers of a puppy ; that 
which causes a person to be considered a 
puppy ; empty conceit or affectation. 

“The tmppyism of his manner."— Miss Austen. 
Seme A ScmitilUy. oh. xxxlIL 

* pur, v.t. [Punn, v.] 

* pur, a. [Punn, a.] 

pu-ra’ na, s. [Sans. = old, ancient, from 
pura = oid, post.] 

Hinduism: The last grent division of 11 iinloo 
aacred literature. Eighteen principal PuraniM 
nre enumerated, calhsl Ui&hmn, PAdma, llrah- 
in Aurta. A gnl, Vishnu, OArndii, HralnnavalvarU, 
Sivn, Linga, NAnullyn. Skanda, Mftrkandeyn, 
Hhdvlsliyat, MAtsva, VAnilm, Kuurma. Vilinnn, 
nml llhftgavnt. >Jono of them Is tinted. Some 
quote from others, and the j>oilod of 1 heir re- 
daction embraces perhaps a dozen centuries. 
In their present form none of them appears 
older than the ninlli century a.i>. The most 
cclobmtvd are the Vishnu and the HhAgavat 
PurArms. They nre full of leg* lids relating to 
holy places and ceremonial rites, with minute 
fragments of history. Modern Hinduism Is 
largely founded on these compositions, some of 
which are HoeUrinn productions, advocating 


bo U, bo^ ; p<J^t, JiJrfrl ; cat, 90!!, chorus, 9bin, bonph ; go, fcom ; thin, {bis ; sin, af ; oxpcct, Xenophon, c^lat. pb = f. 
-cinn, tlan - aban. -tfon, -slon = shun; -Jion, -^lon - zliun, -clous, -tlous, -slous - abus. bio, die, Ac. - b?!, d^L 
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the claims of particular divinities to the 
disparagement of others. In addition to the 
eighteen principal Pur Anas, there are eighteen 
UpapmAnas or secondary Puriioas, enumer- 
ated by H. H. Wilson ( Vishnu Purdna , Tn- 
trod.), and these do not complete the list of 
Puranic literature. 

pu-r an -ic, a. [Eng. puran(a ); -ic.] Per- 
tainiag or relating to the Puranas. 

Pur -beclt, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A peninsula running out from the 
coast of Dorsetshire, about ten miles with a 
breadth of seven. 

Purbeck beds, s. pi. 

GcoL : A series of beds generally considered 
the highest part of the Upper Oolite; but 
meriting, according to Mr. Etheridge, a dis- 
tinct place, as between it aod the Oolite there 
is a complete break, stratigrapliically and 
paleontologically. The Purbeck beds chiefly 
consist of freshwater limestones, clays, shales, 
and sandstones. They are found on the 
isle or peninsula of Purbeck, in Durdlestone 
Bay, near Swanagc, Dorsetshire, aad at Lul- 
worth Cove. They are divided into three 
groups, a lower aeries with Dirt-beds [Dirt- 
bed], 140 feet; a middle with "cinder beds” 
(five out of nine sections of it Marine), 
130 feet ; and an upper at Lulworth, 27 feet. 
The flora consisted of Characeae, Cycadacese, 
&C. Mantellia nidi/ormis is a cycad ; being 
a typical species. In the Purbecks have been 
fouod : 33 Coleoptera, IS Nenroptera, 15 Dip- 
tera, 18 Homoptera, 9 Orthoptera. and 2 
Hymenoptera, Ciocodilia, Lacertilia, Chelonia, 
&c., with 12 genera and 28 species of Marsu- 
pials, the last all from the Middle Purbecks. 

Purbeck limestone, s. 

Gtol y Comm., <t c. ; A freshwater limestoae 
in the Purbeck. Formerly used as a synonym 
of the whole Purbeck beds. It has been em- 
ployed for paving. 

Purbeck-marble, s. 

Geol., Comm., dc. : A marble full of Palndina 
shells, found in the Upper Purbeck. It has 
been used as a building stone for cathedrals, &c. 


pur - blind, * pore -blind, * pure - 
blynde, * pur-blyndc, a. [Eng. pure = 
wholly, and blind.] 

* 1. Wholly blind, completely blind. 


»* Purblind Argus. «I1 eyes and no sight.'— Shakesp. : 
Troihit A Creisida. i. IL 

2. Near-sighted, short-sighted ; hating dim 
or poor sight. 


** The truth appears so naked on ray side f> 

That any pur&Jmd eye may find It out * 

Shake*/). .' I Henry r/„ IL 4. 


pur'-bllnd-ly, ady. [Eng. purblind; -ly,] 
In a purbliad manner. 


pnr'-blind-ness, 5 . [Eng. purblind; -n«ss.] 
The quality or state of being purblind ; dim- 
ness or shortness of sight ; near-sightedness. 


* pur-chas, s. [Purchase, a.] 
pur'-Qhas- a-ble, a. [Eng. purchas(e) ; 
-able.] That mayor can be purchased ; capable 
of being purchased. 

“ New varieties raised in tbl» way were not purchas- 
able.'— Field, March 8. 1886. 


pur -5base t * por-chac-y, * pur-chace, 
* pur-cbes, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. purchacer 
(Fr. pourchasser) — to pursue, to purchase, to 
procure : pur (Fr. po«r) = for, aod chasser = 
to chase.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To obtain, acquire, or gain in any way or 
by any means. 

” Sicker I hold him for a greater fou. 

That loves the thin? he canoot r>urrA**e. 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; April. 

* 2. To steal. 

3. To obtain or acquire by payment of 
money or its equivalent ; to buy for a price. 
(Genesis xxv. 10.) 

4. To obtain or gain by an expenditure of 
labour, danger, or other sacrifice. 

“It was necessary to purchase concession by couces. 

aion."— Macaulay Bist. Eng.. ch. xxi. 

* 5. To redeem, to expiate, to pay for. 

* Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase oot abuses.” 
Shakcrp, : Borneo <t Juliet, lii. 1. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law : 

0) To aue out and procure, a9 a writ. 


(2) To acquire by any means except descent 
or inheritance. 

2. Naut. : To apply a purchase to ; to raise 
or move by mechanical power : as, To purchase 
an anchor. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To strive, to exert one's self. 

2. To acquire wealth. 

IL Naut. : To draw ia : as, A capstan pur- 
chases apace ; that is, draws in the cable apace. 

pur chase, * pur-chas, * pur-chace, 

* pour-chas, * pur-ches, s. [O. Fr. pur- 

chas (Fr. pourchas ) = eager pursuit.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The acquisition of anything by any 
means ; aeqairement. 

* 2. That which is obtained or acquired in 
any way or by any means ; an acquisition. 

" Who now bnt Arcite mourns his bitter fate. 

Finds his dear purchase, and repents too late ? ’ 

Dryden: Palamon A Arcite. 

* 3. Robbery, plunder, pillage. 

M A heavy load he bare . . . 

Which he had got abroad by purrhat criminal!.” 
Spenser: F. Q., L iiL 16. 

* 4. Booty, plunder. 

“Thou ah alt have a share in our purchase.” — 
Shakesp. : 1 Benin/ IV., it l. 

5. The acquisition nf anything by payment 
of money or ita equivalent; the act of buying. 

6. That which is acquired by the payment 
of money or ita equivalent. 

“ A purchase which will hriog him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a year." Swift. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) The suing out and obtaining a writ. 

(2) The obtaining or acquiring the title to 
lands and tenements by money, deed, gift, or 
any means except descent. 

“King William. Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, did 
not take the crowu by hereditary right or descent, but 
hy wav of donation or purcJLue. as the lawyers call 
IL* — Dlcckstone : Comment., bk. 1., ch. 8. 

2. Mech. : A means of increasing applied 
power ; any mechanical hold, advantage, 
power, or force applied to the raising or remov- 
ing of heavy bodies ; mechanical advantage 
gained by the application of any power. 

•' A Kanake of Honolulu . . . tore the outer husk otT 
with his teeth, getting purchase on the nut with hts 
feet and hands, like a monkey . "—Lindsay : Mind in 
the Loioer Animals, I. 41. 

If To be worth so many years' purchase : Said 
of property which will return in the specified 
term of years a sum equal to that paid for it. 
Thus, an estate bought at twenty years’ pur- 
chase will return in twenty years a sum 
equivalent to that paid for it. Hence this and 
similar phrases are used figuratively, as when 
we say that a man’s life is not worth an hour's 
purchase ; that is, is in extreme peril, or is oot 
likely to last an hour, 
purchase-block, s. 

Naut. : A double-strapped block, having 
two scores in the shell for that purpose. The 
strap is wormed, parcelled, served, and spliced 
together. Tt is then doubled so as to bring 
the splice at the bottom of the block. 

purchase-money, s. The mooey paid, 
or contracted to bo paid, for aaythiog pur- 
chased. 

purchase-system, s. 

Milit. : The system under which commis- 
sions in the British army were allowed to be 
obtained for money. The regulation prices 
ranged from £450 for an ensigney or cornetcy 
to £4,500 for a lieutenant-colonelcy, but much 
larger sums were actually paid. The system 
was abolished in 1871. 
purchaser, s. [Eng. purchas(e) ; -cr.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who purchases or ac- 
quires tbe right or title to anything by the 
payment of mooey or its equivalent ; a buyer. 

n. Law : One who acquires or obtains by 
deed or gift, or in any way other than by de- 
scent or inheritance. (Sometimes written 
purchasor.) 

“The first purchaser, ptrquiaitor, Is be who first 
acquired the estate to bis Dually. Blacks* one ; Com- 
ment., bk. 11., cb. 14. 

pur'-con, S. [See def.] The native name for a 
priest of the Oriental fire-worshippers. 

pur'-dah, s. [Hind. = a curtain.] 

Fabric: An Indian blue and white striped 
cotton cloth. 


pure, * pur, a., cod v., & s. [Fr. pur (fern, pure ), 
from Lat. purus = pure, clean, from the same 
root as Sansc. pu = to purify ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. puro.] [Fire, s. ; Puroe.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Free from anything which contaminates, 
defiles, or blemishes ; as 

(1) Free from moral blemish or defilement ; 
innocent, blameless, spotless, chaste. (Said 
of persons. ) ( Proverbs xxx. 12.) 

(2) Free from admixture with any extraneous 
matter ; unmixed, unadulterated. 

"Pure and mixt. when applied to bodies, are much 
akin to simple ana compooud.” — Watts : Logick. 

^ A pure colour i9 one without the ad- 
mixture of any other : as, pure white. 

(3) Free from anything foul or polluting; 
clear ; oot filthy. 

“Replenish'd from tbe purest springs. 

The laver straight with husy care she brings. 

Pope: Bonier; Odyssey xix. 450. 

(4) Free from all that vitiates, pollutes, or 
degrades ; stainless, genuine, real. (Said of 
actions, thoughts, motives, or the like.) ( James 
i. 27.) 

*2. Ritually or ceremonially clean; un- 
polluted. ( Ezra vi. 20.) 

*3. Free, clear, innocent, guiltless. ( Proverb » 
xx. 9.) 

*4. Not vitiated or blemished by corruptions. 
“As oft as I read those comedies, so oft doth sound 
in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome.” — JLscham. 

5. Mere, sheer, absolute, very. 

•• We did it for pure need Shakesp. : 3 Henry r/„ 

II . 1 . 

6. Rigbt, well. 

B. As adv. : Very, quite. (Prop.) 

"Mrs. Talbot Is pure weU.”-J/i« Jeffries: Miss 
Carter's Letters, iiL 198. 

C. As substantive: 

* I. Purity. (Tennyson : Merlin <£ Vivien.) 

2. Dogs' dung. 

“The oame of /hire-finders has heen applied to tne 
men engaged in collecting dogs* dung from the puMio 
streets. —Mayhew: London Labour, IL 158. 

3. Leather manvf. : A bath, consisting of a 
solution of dogs’ and birds’ dung, used to 
counteract the action of the lime used in on- 
hairing. 

pure-matliematlcs,s. [Mathematics.] 

pure-obligatlon, s. 

Scots Law : An unconditional obligation. 

* pure-villcnage, s. 

Feudal Law : A tenure of lands by uncertain 
services at the will of the lord, so that the 
tenant is hound to do whatever is commanded 
of hiiu. 

*piire, V.t. [Lat. jmro.] [Pure, a.] Topnrify. 
to cleanse. 

’* Let hem with bred of pured whete be fed.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 6,725. 

pu'-ree, s. [Fr.] A kind of thick sonp, made 
of meat, fish, or vegetables boiled into a pulp, 
and passed through a sieve. 

piire-ly, * pure-liche, * pur-llche, adv. 
[Eng. pure; -ly.) 

1. In a pore manner; with entire freedom 
from anything polluting or defiling ; cleanly ; 
with freedom from admixture with any ex- 
traneous matter or substance. 

•* Bent on some object, which is purely white.” 
Drayton : Elegy to the Lady J. S. 

2. "With freedom from all that defiles, de- 
grades, or pollutes ; innocently ; in a manner 
free from guilt or sin ; chastely. 

3. Merely, absolutely, completely ; without 
reference to anything else ; perfectly, totally : 
as, It was purely an accident. 

4. Very,wooderfully, remarkably. (Prov.) 
“He bos picked up again purely.*— Gray : Corre- 
spondence of Gray A Mason , p. 288. 

pure' ness, *pure-nes, s. [Eng. pure; 

-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being pare or free 
from admixture with any extraneous matter 
or substance ; freedom from anything pollut- 
ing or defiling; cleanness: as,jmnm«3 of gold, 
pureness of air. 

2. Freedom from all that pollutes, degrades, 
or defiles ; freedom from guilt or sin ; inno- 
cence ; moral cleanness. (Golden Bake, ch. vi.) 

3. Freedom from vicious or corrupt words, 
phrases or modes of speech ; purity. 

“This good propriety of words, and pureness of 
phrases In Terence/'— A tcham: Schoolmaster. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se. oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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■pur filo, s. (I’onFLE.) 

pur'-flo, * pur-filo, v,t. [Fr. pourfiltr, from 
pour (Lat. pro) = fur, and Jil (Lat. = 

th read. J [Profile.] 

• I. Ord. Lang. : To decorate with a wrought 
or flowered border (used specif, of stringed 
Instruments) ; to embroider. 

" With ruble* edg’d, olid fturfted o'er with gold.** 
Marts ; Ftri<m of Heath. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : To decorate richly, os with sculp- 
ture. 

2. Her. : To border, as with ermines, kc. 

pur fle, pur-flow (ow as u), *. [FY. 
poarjilee.) [Purfle, v.j 

1. Ord. Lang.: A border of embroidered 
work. 

2. Her. : A border or em- 
broidery of fur shaped ex- 
actly like vair; when uf 
one row it is termed pin - 
tle wed, when of two coun- 
ter - purlluwed, when of 
three vair. 

pur' fled (le^ ©1). pnr- 
flewed (ew as u), n. 

[Eng. pnrjle, purfiew; - ed .] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Ornaiueuted with a flowered 
or puckered border. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : Ornamented with crockets. 

2. Her . : Trimmed or garnished ; applied to 
the studs and rims of armour, being gold : os, 
A leg in armour, purfied , or. 

pur’ fler, s. [Eng. purfie , v. ; -er.] One who 
purfles; specif, one who oruaments stringed 
instruments with purttiiig (q.v.). 

"The prince of purjlcrt was airadivariuo.'*— Grove : 
Diet. Music, ILL M. 

* pur'-fling, a. k s. [[Eng. purfl(e) ; -ing.) 

A. Asadj. : Ornamented with embroidered 
edging; purlled. 

"Tbo la more liw <vnd purjUnj, Ilk* thoee we 

>ee worn by bi»bop*.‘'— Sir T. Herbert : TratM.lt. 

B. As subst. : The ornamental border with 
which the backs and bellies of stringed in- 
struments are usually finished, (Grove.) 

* pur’-ga ment, 5. [Lat. purgamentum, from 
purga =‘to purge (q.v.).] 

1. That which purges ; a purge, a cathartic. 

2. That which is excreted from anything ; 
an excretion. 

"The humours. . . arc commonly passed over lu 
anatomic* os jmrgaments."— bacon : M 'orks, 1. 123. 

purgation, ‘pur-ga cl-on, *pur-ga- 
Cl oun, s. [Fr. purgation, from Lat. pwr- 
gationem , acciis. of purgatio. from purgatus, 
pa. par. of pur go = to purge (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of purging or freeing from im- 
purities, defilements, or anything extraneous 
or superfluous ; a clearing or cleansing from 
admixture or adulteration. 

"The puraatton ot th« Universities. "—Macaulay : 
HUt. A ng , ch. VL 

2. The act of purging or evacuating the 
intestines by means of purgatives. 

"After that the pnrffaclon hath wrought. "— Elyot . 
Caste l of HcUh. ill. vl. 

II. Law: The act of cleansing or clearing 
one’s self from a crime of which one 1ms hern 
publicly accused or suspected. Purgation 
was of two kinds, Canon or Compurgation 
[Com puna ator, 2], or Vulgar [OnDEAL, «.]. 

"Tbo Puke of GIocc»t«r *ent hln purgation u|»on 
oath by tho blahop of London,''— I'rynno : Treachery 
* Disloyalty, (tL L, p. 24. 

% To put one to hi s purgation: To call for 
explanations ; to cause one to justify or clear 
himself. 

pur'-ga-tlvo, a. & s. [Lat purgativus t from 
purgatus, pa. par. of pur go — to purge; Fr. 
purgatif.) 

A. As (ulj. : Having tho quality or power 
of purging or cleansing ; specif., having the 
quality or power of evacuating tho Intestines ; 
catlinrtic. 

B. As jufafanfliv : 

I'harm. (Vl.) : Cathartics (q.v.). 

* pur-ga-tlvo ljf, odv. [Eng. purgative ; 
- ly .] In a purgative manner; so os to purge ; 
cleansiugly. 


pur-ga-tbr-i-al, a. [Eng. purgatory; -al.) 
Tho same as Purgatorian (q.v.). 

"The Idea ot purgatorial auffcrlntf. which hardly 
aeems to have tutored the mluda of the lower race*. 
ex|>ands lu Imuien** vigour In th* great Aryan reli- 
gion* of Asia. In Braiim*nl*m anil Buddhum, lit* 
working out of good and evil action* Into thslr uecea- 
nu-y couiequeuce of happuieu and mi»ery U the very 
key to th* philosophy uf life, whether life's BueccoJdve 
tran «m Ignition* be In animal, or human, or demon 
birth* on earth, or In lttxunou* heaven. palace* of gold 
and Jewels, or m the agonizing hell* where Oriental 
fancy riot* In the hideous inveutory of torture.’— 
Tylor : Prim. Cult. (od. 1«73), U. 

* pur-ga-tor -1-an, a. & s. [Eng .purgatory ; 
-an.) 

A . As adj . : Of or pertaining to purgatory. 

"The apparition* ot purgatorian ghost*.”— Meds; 
Apostasy of Latter Tunes, p. 46. 

B. At yubst. : A believer in, or supporter of, 
the doctrine of purgatory. 

"With many Divines ani all Purgat<srian*."— 
Bostosll : Lift of Johnson, in. li»3. 

^ pur-ga-tor -l ous, a. [Lat. purgatorius , 
from purgatus, pa. par. of yurgo — to purge 
(q.v.).] Connected with, or having the 
nature of, purgatory. (J/ttton.) 

pur'-ga tor jr, * pur-ga-tor-lo, a. k s. 

[FY. purgatoire, from Lat. p-ur^nforius.] 

* A. Asadj. : Tending to purge or cleanse ; 
cleansing, purgative. 

" This purgatory interval i* not unfavourable to a 
fui th leu* repieaeiitative."— burke : trench Devolution. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Com;xtr. Religions: Any place or state 
succeeding the present life, and serving as a 
means of moral purification. (See extract 
under Puhoatorial.) 

2. Roman Theol . ; A place in which souls 
who depart this life in tho grace of God suffer 
for a time, because they still need to bo 
cleansed from venial, or have still to pay the 
temporal punishment due to mortal sms. the 
guilt anil eternal punishment of which have 
been remitted. (AcUiis «£■ Arnold.) Tho ex- 
istenoo of a purgatory was deliucd by the 
Councils of Florence (H3S-9) and Trent. At 
tho latter council (scss. xxv., Dec. 3, 4. 1503) 
it was declared that the “souls in Purgatory 
are assisted by the anllragcs of the faithful, 
and especially by tho Sacnlicc of the altar.” 
Beyond this nothing is defined, and the same 
decree enjoins bishops “ to abstain from 
ditflenlt and subtle questions " in their dis- 
courses on the subject, and prohibits curious 
inquiries, superstitions practices, and the 
making of purgatory a source of gain as 
‘‘scandals and stumbling-blocke to the 
faithful." 

3. Anglican: Art. xxn. treats of Purgatory, 
and most Protestants consider that it denies 
Scriptural evidence for the existence of such 
a place. High Churchmen, on the contrary, 
hold that the Anglican Church has no au- 
thoritative teaching ou the point, and that 
the article is rather directed against an erro- 
neous view of the Roman doctrine than that 
doctrine itself. Prayers for the dead— the 
natural outcome of the doctrine of purgatory 
—are in many instances offered privately 
by her members, and in some few instances 
publicly requested in her churches. 

pnrgo, v.t. k i. [Fr. purger , from. Lat jmrgo, 
for purigo, from purus = pare, and oyo=to 
do, make, or cause ; Sp. k Port, purgar ; ltal. 
purgare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cleanse or purify by removing, separ- 
ating, or carrying olf impurities or super- 
fluities; to clear or free firoin impurities. 

2. To clarify, to defecate, as liquors. 

3. To remove by cleansing or purification ; 
to wash or clear awuy. (Generally followed 
by au-ny or off.) 

" Purge atecty mjr *In*.’— F*-ifm Uxlx. ». 

•1. To make atonement or satisfaction for; 
to clear or free from consequences. 

" Wltlrbe * 011110 . . . hath In hi* own* p*r»on jwrgtd 
our aymu**."— Hvbreun L 3. (16M.) 

f>. To clear or free from moral delUeinent, 
pollution, or guilt. (F'ollowed by o/, off , or 
Jfrom.) 

"The Monti of Uhrmt ehall purge our ron*clcnco 
from tl»-4Ml work*.”— Htbroua lx H. 

Ii. To clenr flom neeusnt lou or suspicion of 
n crime. 

" To purge lilmnMf with word*." 

Shaketjt. ; CorlalamsM, V. 5. 

7. To operate on by means of a purge or 
cathartic. 


* 8. To void, to secrete. 

" Their ejre* purging thick »iub«r.'’ — Shakstp. * 
Bamlet, IL 2. 

* 9. To excuse ; to mskc excuses for. 

"Tin y fell to wcaj)1iik'C*iiJ of tbnuneluBO.* 

—Bread*: (fuiutus CurUUS. fob 1-J, 

B. i a fra nri fire: 

* ] . To grow or become pure by clarification. 

2. To cause or produce evacuations from 

the intestines. 

" Why doc* phy»lc. If It doc* good, purge, and eau** 
to votnlt f—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Trogrus. pL iL 

* 3. To use purges. 

" 111 purge and leave *ack. "—Shaketp. : 1 Henry /F^ 

v. 4. 

purge, s. [Purge, «.] 

* 1. The net of purging. 

2. That which purges ; specif., a mMirine 
that evacuates the intestines ; a purgative. 

purg'-cr, s. [Eng. purg(c), v. ; -o\] 

1. One who or tliut wlucli purges or elmnseu. 

" Ponauuco U the Very purger of »> nua.” — t'uKcr : 
Seven Tstilms, Ps. xxxvliL. pt. iL 

2. A purge, a cathartic. 

"If you caul retain tho purging virtue, and take 
away the uupluuant taate' of the purger f— Bacon : 
Mat. Hist. 

purg'-er-y, s. [Eng. purge ; -ry.] 

Sugar-manuf. : The poilion of a sugar-house 
where the sugar from the coolers is pi seed iu 
hogsheads [Pollino-cask] or in cones, and 
allowed to drain ofl ita molasses or imperfectly 
crystallized cane-juice. 

purg'-irig, pr. par., a., k s. [Purge, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. pur. k particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of cleansing ; purgation. 

2. A diarrhoea or dysentery ; looseness of 
the bowels. 

3. That which is evacuated or excreted ; • 
deposit. 

" Tho /mrsrin< 7 c» of th* *«*s being* then «» teemed, 
a* man's fansy would* muko llio price."— BrenUe: 
Quintus Curtius, foL 233. 

purglng-cock, $. 

Steam- eng. : The inud-cock or disebsrgs- 
valve of a steam-boiler. 

purging flax, 5. [Flax, s. ^ (5).] 

purging-nut, 5 . [CuncAs.J 

pur-i-fi-ca'-tlon, * pur-i fl-ca-cl-oun, 

s. [Fr. purification , frnm Lat. purfiailionmi, 
sccns. of purijicntio, from pnrijico = to puril> 
(q.v.); Sp. purijicucion ; Itul. pari/icariowe.] 

1. The act of purifying, or making pare; 
the act or operation of freeing from extra- 
neous or superfluous matter. 

" A very feeble imtrument of puri/leation.”— Mac- 
aulay : Hut. Kny.. cb. IL 

2. The set or process of purifying cere- 
monially by removing pollution or defilement ; 
lustration. 

“ llut tho feo*t of Lunercalia, connhlerlng tho tlm* 
of colvbraliUK thereof, It *ecui«th It 1* ordaluad fur a 
purQlcatxun.' — Morth • Plutarch, p. 2a. 

II There were vsrions ceremonial cleansing* 
nndcr the Mosaic law. (F’or purifleatiou afu?* 
child-birth see Leviticus xii.) 

3. A cleansing from guilt or tho pollution oi 
sin; the extinction of sinful desires or appe- 
tites, 

^ Feast of the. Purification : [Candlemas], 

pur’-I-fl ca tfvo, n. [Lat. puri^Toufaj, pa. 
par. of puriJlco= to purify (q.v.); Fr. TiMnyl* 
cnfi/.] Having the ]>ower or quality or puri- 
fying ; jmrificatory. 

* piir'-I-f I ca-tor, s. [l^it. purificatus, j*». 
par. of purifico = to purify (q.v.).] One w.n> 
or that which purifies ; a puritler. 

piir’-l-fl-ca tor-y, a. [As If from a I.nt, 
jiunyicaforiiL*.] The same as PunmcATivi:. 

piir -l-fl-or, «. [Flng. purify ; -rr.J One wlic 
or that which purities or makes pure ; a clean- 
ser, n ndhier. (Mnluchi 111. 3.) 

piir'-l form, a. [Igit pus, genit. jrurlt = 
pus, and /*rnia = form.] 

Med. : In tho form of pus ; like pus. 

piir' 1 fy, * pur 1 flo, r.f. k i. [Fr. ymrifirr, 
fnmi bit, jMirirfoo = to make pure; puruvrs 
pure, nnd/aci.' = to make ; Sp. k Port. purU 
Jlcur ; IU1. pur(/lairc.J 



boil, bo^; pdllt, jtfiW ; cat, 50U, chorus, 9hin, bongh; go, gom; thin, this; sin, o$; cxpoct, Xenophon, ojetet, tng. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -(Ion, -fion = zhun, -clous, tlous, slous = shhs. -bio, -die, kc. — bcl, C L 
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Purim— purparty 


A. Transitive: 

1. To make pure or clear ; to free from ad- 
mixture of foreign or superfluous matter: as, 
To purify gold or water. 

2. To free from pollution ceremonially; to 
cleanse from all that detiles or pollutes. 

•• Iu the dal *uyuge ho was purified with hem and 
entride Into the Temple ." — Wycliffe : Dedis xxi. 

3. To free from the pollution of guilt or 
sin ; to purge from that which is sintul, vile, 
or base. 

" Faitb is a great purger and purifier of the soul ; 
purifying your hearts by faith. —Bp. Taylor: Ver- 
mont. vol. iiL. ser. 8. 

4. To free or clear from improprieties, cor- 
ruptions, or harharisms : as, To purify a lan- 
guage. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become pure or 
clear. 

“Let them begin to purify *t the same time."— 
Burnet : Theory uf the Earth. 

Pur'-im, s. [Heb. D'TiD (purim) = lots.] The 
Festival of Lots, which was instituted by 
Mordecai (Esther ix. 27-x. 3), and is celebrated 
to this day by the Jews on the 14th and 15th 
of the month Ad#ir (March), in commemora- 
tion of their wonderful deliverance from the 
destruction with which they were threatened 
by Haman. On these festive days the book of 
Esther is read, presents are interchanged, and 
gifts are sent to the poor. The great popu- 
larity of this festival in the days of Christ 
may be gathered from the following remarks 
of Josephus, “even now all the Jews that 
are in the habitable earth keep these days as 
festivals aud send portions to one another.*' 
(Antiq., bk. xi., ch. vi., § 13.) It is supposed 
that it waa this feast which Jesns went up to 
celebrate at Jerusalem (Johu v. 1). 


pur -l^m, s. [Eng. pur(e); -ism.] Affectation 
of exact purity ; specif., excessive nicety in 
the choice of words. 


“To eviuco the egregious folly of purism."— Fit*- 
edward Hall: Modem English, p. 3L 


pur 7 -1st, 5. [Eng. pur(e); -isf.) 

1. One who is excessively nice or precise in 
the choice of words ; a rigorous critic of purity 
in literary style. 

* 2. One who maintains that the New Testa- 
ment was written in pure Greek. 


Piir'-l-tan, *Piir-i tant, «. & a. [Eng. 
purit(y) ; -an.) 

A. As substantive : 

Church Hist.: The name given, at first per- 
haps in contempt, to those clergymen and 
others in the reign of Queen Elizabeth who 
desired a simpler and what they considered 
to be a purer form of worship than the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities sanctioned. The 
Puritau controversy commenced as early as 
1550, when Hooper, appointed to the See of 
Gloucester, refused to be consecrated in the 
ecclesiastical vestments then in use. The 
name firstgiven to those who objected to vest- 
ments and ceremonies was Nonconformists. 
According to Fuller it waa not till 1564, or 
according to Strype till 1569, that the name 
Puritan arose. When, towards the close of 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, many of the 
Angliean clergy began to lean towards Arini- 
niauism, the Puritans remained sternly Calvin- 
iatic. [For their subsequent history see Church 
of England and Dissenters.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the Puritans or 
dissenters from the Church of England : as, 
puritan principles. 

pur-i-tan’-ic-al, *pur-i-tan'-ic > a. [Eng. 

puritan ; -ical, -ic.\ 

1. Pertaining to the Puritans or their doc- 
trines or practice. 

2. Precise in religious matters; over-scru- 
pulous or exact ; rigid. 

“ These precise puritanical angels."— Prynne: \ Bit . 
trio- Man ix, via. 6. 


pur-i-t&n’-ic al-ly, adv. [Eng. puritanical ; 
* ly •] In a puritanical manner; with exces- 
sive exactness or preciseness ; according to 
the teachings or practice of the Puritans. 

" Puritanically educated under the tuition of Bam. 
Radcliff," — IT ood: Fasti Oxon., voL i. 

pur’-i-tan-I^m, * pur- i- tan- ism e, s. 

[Eng. Puritan ; -ism.) 

1. The doctrines, notions, or practice of tha 
Puritans. 

2. Purism. (J. S. Breurr : Eng. Stud., p. 63.) 


* pur'-I-tan-ize, v.i. [Eng, Puritan; -ue.) 
To conform to the doctrines, notions, or prac- 
tice of the Puritans ; to affect or teach Puri- 
tanism. 

•VH e faine woul d purita n lit it."— Mountague: A vpeals 
to Caesar, eh. xxiv. 

* pur'-x-tan-iz-er, s. [Eng. puritanvfe) ; 
•er.J One who puritanizes ; one who atfects 
Puritanism. 

'L U * at&lik * sin on the side of Purita niters." 
—Bp. it ilberforce, in Life, i. 408. 

* Piir'-i-tant, s. & a. [Puritan.) 

piir'-i-ty, * pur-e-te, * pur-i-te, s. [0. 

Fr. puriie; Fr. pur etc, from Lat. puritatem, 
accus. of puritas, from purus = pure (q.v.) ; 
Sp. puridad; Ital. purita .] The quality or 
state of being pure : as, 

(1) Freedom from admixture with extra- 
neous or superfluous matter : as, the purity 
of gold, the purity of water, &c. 

* (2) Freedom from foulness or dirt ; clean- 
ness : as, the purity of a dress. 

(3) Freedom from guilt or the defilement of 
ain ; innocence. (.Spenser: F. Q., 11. vii. 62.) 

(4) Chastity ; chasteuess. 

. P urie u au d conjugal fidelity were made ft 

Jest. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

(5) Freedom from improper or sinister mo- 
tives or views : as, the purity of one’s designs. 

(6) Freedom from foreign or vicious idioms, 
corruptions, or barbarisms : as, the purity of 
atyle or language. 

Purkinge, s. [From Purkinge, the dis- 
coverer. J (See compounds.) 

Cells of Purkinge : 

Anat. : Certain cells or corpuscles lying in 
a single layer between tha outer and inner 
layers of the cortex of the cerebellum. 

Purkinge ’s figures, s. pi. 

Optics: Figures produced on a wall of uni- 
form colour when a person entering a dark 
room with a candle moves it up and down 
approximately on a level with the eyes. From 
the eye Boar tha candle an image of the reti- 
nal vessels will appear projected on the wall. 

purl (1), pearl, s. [A contract, of purfle, s. 
(q.v.).] 

1. An embroidered or puckered border ; the 
plait or fold of a ruff or hand. 

“ One of the park of your band is. without all dis- 
cipline. fallen out of hia rank.” — Massinger : Fatal 
Dowry, ii. 2. 

2. A loop used to decorate the edges of 
pillow lace. 

3. An inversion of the stitches in knitting 
which gives to the work in those parts in 
which it is used a different appearance from 
the general surface. 

4. A gold or silver wire, formed into a spiral, 
used in laca work. 

purl (2), s. [Purl (2), v.) 

1. A circle ni3de by the motion of a fluid ; a 
ripple, an eddy. 

“ Whose stream an eaale breath doth seem to blow ; 
Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purles." 

Drayton: Mortimenad'js. 

2. A continued murmuring sound, as of a 
shallow stream running over small stones. 

purl (3), s. [According to Skeat, for pearl, from 
Fr. perk = a pearl ; Ger. perlcn = to rise in 
small bubbles like pearls, to pearl ; perle = a 
pearl, a bubble.) Originally beer or ale with 
an infusion of wormwood ; now applied to 
beer warmed nearly to boiling heat, and 
flavoured with gin, augar, and ginger. 

“ It Appears to have been the practice at some time 
or other in this country to Infuse wormwood into beer 
or ale previous to drinking it, either to make it suffi- 
ciently hitter, or for some medicinal purpose. This 
mixture was called purL"—Mayhew: London Labour 
A London Poor, ii, 108. 

purl-man, s. A man who sold purl to 
the sailors on board vessels in the Thames. 

” The drink originally sold on the river was purl, or 
this mixture, whence the title purl-man."— Mayhew : 
London Labour A London Poor, ii. 108. 

purl (1), v.t. & i. [A contract, of purfle (q.v.).] 

A. Trans . ; To form an embroidered edging 
on ; to decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

■* Rrdde roses purled with fine gold."— Ball: Benry 
VIII. (an. Ml. 

* B. Intrans. : To emhroider. 

" Shall he spend his time in pinning, painting, 
purling, and perfuming as you do. —Bcaum. A Flet. : 
Love's Cure, L 2. 


purl (2), v.i. [A frequent, from purr (q.v.); 
cl. Sw. porlaz= to bubble as a stream, to purl.) 

1. To ripple ; to run in ripples or eddies. 

2. To murmur as a shallow stream running 
over small stones ; to flow or ran with a gentle 
murmur. 

•• Louder and louder purl the falling rills." 

Pope Bomer ; Iliad xxL 

* 3. To curl ; to run or rise iu circles; to 
wind. 

" Thin winding breath, which purTd up to the sky.'* 
Shukcsp. : Rape of Lucrece. 1.107. 

• purl (3), v.t. [Purl (3), s.] To infuse worm- 
wood in. 


“ ! £. !e * 8 <m»re, you mean T‘ qnoth he hriskly again. 
W hat must it be purled P ~ 

Cotton : Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 

purl (4), v.t. & t. [For pirl, from pirr = to 
whirl ; O. Ital. pir/u = a whipping-top; pirl- 
are = to twirl round. (Stoat.)] 

A. Trans. : To throw from horseback. 
(Hunting slang.) 

B, Intrans. : To turn over. 

" His hat . . . never sinks, only purls."— Reads ; 
A ever Too Late to Mewl, ch. xxxviiL 


purl r -er, s. [Eng. purl (3), v. ; -«r.) A fall 
from horseback. 

" To trifle with this innovation means a certaia 
purler,'— Field, Dec. 26, i860. 


pur'-lieu, *pur-lue, * pour-lieu, *pur- 
luy, * pur- ley, s. [A corrupt, of O. Fr. 
puralcc , Irom Lat. perambulatio = a perambula- 
tion (q.v.) : pur, used for Lat. per = through, 
and alkr— to go.) 

* 1. A piece of land which, having been 
added to an ancient and royal forest unlaw- 
fully, was afterwards disafforested, and tha 
rights remitted to the former owners, the 
extent being ascertained by perambulation, 
whence the name. 


*’ From the river to the purlieus of Smithfleld. 
Macaulay : But. Eng., eh. Iu 

* 2. The land lying adjacent to a forest. 

** Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 
lu some purlieu two gentle fawns at play." 

Milton: P. L., lv. 404. 

3. Adjacent parts or district; environs, 
neighbourhood. 


“ Brokers had been incessantly plying for enstom in 
the^u^ieuj of the court. '—Macaulay : But. Eng.. 


aon wno, naving land within th« purlieu or 
border of a forest, and being able to dispend 
forty shillings a year freehold, was licensed to 
hunt within his own purlieu. 

“Notwithstanding the purlieu Is exempt from the 
Forest, yet the Purl icu-man is in some cases restrained, 
lor he must not hunt iu hie own purlieu in the night 
nor on a Sunday."— A'elson : Laws of Eng. concerning 
Game, p. 208. 


purl in, .-?. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Carp. : A hori- 
zontal timber rest- 
ing on a principal 
rafter, or a pur- 
lin-post, which is 
stepped into the 
tie - beam , and 
helps to support 
the rafters of the 
roof. 

PURLINS. 

purlin-post, s. 

Carp. ; A strut supporting a purlin (q.v.). 

pur-loin', * pur-long-en, * pur-long- 
yn, * pro long yn, v.t. & i. [o. Fr. por- 
loignicr, purloignitr = to prolong, to retard, to 
delay ; Lat. prolongo = to prolong (q.v.). The 
original sense is to put away or remove. Pur- 
loin and prolong are doublets.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To carry away for one’s self ; to a teal, to 
filch ; to take by theft. 

** For fear that some their treasure should purloin." 

Drayton : The Owl. 

* 2. To take by plagiarism ; to plagiarize. 
(Byron : English Bards.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To steal, to practise theft. (Titus ii. 10.) 

* 2. To go away or apart; to retire. (An* 
drewes ; Patternrf Catechistical Doctrine, p. 139.). 

pur-1 oin'-er, s. [Eng. purloin; -er.] One 
w T ho purloins ; a pilcher, a thief, a robber. 

"These purloiners of the public.”— Swift: The Ex- 
aminer, No. 28. 



pur-par-ty, # pur-par-tle,s. [Pourpartw] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


purple— purposely 
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pnri-ple, • pur pre, * pur-pur, a. k s . 

[0. Fr. porjrre, pourjrre r= purple, from 1 /.it. 
purpura = the purple-fish, purple dye ; Or. 
mpfpvpa (porphura) — the purple-fish ; nop<t»v- 
peov (porjthureos) ~ purple. Probably a dull 
red. For the change of r to l ef. marble for 
nuirbre , from Fr. marbre , Lat. marmor. ltal. 
k Sp. purjturro — purple (a.) ; Sp. k Port, pur- 
pura = purple(a.) ; ltal. porpura ; A.S. pur^ur.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Of a colour compounded of red and 
blue blended. 

" The poop was beatea gold, 

Purple the wills." 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, IL 2. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Imperial, regal ; from purple being the 
distinctive colour of the robes* of royal or 
Imperial personages. 

2. Red, livid ; dyed as with blood ; dark- 
coloured. 

" Their mangled llmha 

Crashing at once, [death] dye* the purple ■eAs." 

Thornton : Summer, 1,024. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A secondary colour, composed of red 
and blu8 in equal* proportions. 

(2) A purple dress or robe. 

*• There was a certain rich man. which wu clothed 
In purple and hoo linen.**— Luke xvL 19. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Imperial or regal power, from the colour 
of the royal robes : as, To be born iu the purple. 

[PORPHYRVGENITDS.] 

(2) The cardinalate; from the scarlet bat, 
stockings, and cassock worn by cardinals. 

M The Cardinal, by the privilege of hla purple, hav- 
ing been atnngled In prixoo."— Clarendon : Religion A 
Policy, cb. vlil, 

(3) [Purples}. 

* (4) A kind of shell-fish. 

% Purple of mollusca: A viscid liquor secreted 
by Purpura lapillus and other species of the 
genus. It gives n crimson dye. 

purple and-gold, s. 

Entom.: Pyrausta punicealis. 

purple -bar, s. 

Entum . ; Melanthia ocellata, *a British geo- 
meter moth. 

purple-barred yeUow, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Lythria 
purpuraria. 

purple-beech, s. A variety of the beech, 
with brown or purple foliage. 

purple-black, 5. A preparation of mad- 
der, of a deep purple hue, approaching to 
black ; its tints, with white-lead, are of a 
purple colour. It is very transparent and 

S owerful, glazea and dries well in oil, and is a 
urrtble and eligible pigment, belonging per- 
haps to the acmi-neutral class of marone. 

purple clay, s. 

Entom. : Koctua brunnea. 

purple -clover, *. [Clover.) 
purple cloud, s. 

Entom. : A British night moth, Cloantha 
perspicillaris. 

purple copper-ore, s. [Bornite.] 
purplc-cruorin, 5. 

Chtm. : A name for the colouring matter of 
the blood when partially deoxidised. 

purplo ogg-urchln, s. 

Zool. : Echinus lividus. 

purplo emperor, s. [EupEnon, II., U.] 
purplo hair streak, 5. [Hair-streak.] 
purplo heart, s. [Purple-wood.) 
Purple-hmrt urchin : 

Zool.: Spntangus purpureus. 

purplo-horon, s. 

Ornith .: Artie a purpurra, about the Ramo 
size ns the Common Heron (A. cinerra ), but of 
much dnrker idunmge : the oceipilnl plumes 
are glossy black, tinged with purple. It is nn 
occasional visitor to Britain, ami in probably 
the Black lleron of Sir Thomas Browne. 11 is 
editor (S. Wilkin. F.L 8.) says, “ No British 
species appears to correspond so nearly with 
l)r. Browne's description as A nlea purpurea.” 
(Miscellanies ; Hints oj Norfolk). 


purple kalecgc, a. 

Ornith. : Euplocamus horsjieldii, from the 
North-west Himalayas. 

purplo Illy, s. 

Bot.: The Mnrtagon Lily. 

purplo-lip, s. 

Hot. : Vanilla claviculata. 

purple loosestrife, ». 

Bot. : l.y thrum Salicaria. 

purple-marbled, s. 

Entom . .* A British night moth. 

Micro ostrina. 

purplo martin, a. 

Ornith. : Progne subis (Baird), 
from the whole of Uoited States pc,t,,,K . 
and North Mexico. Plumage LOtt3tJ » T,mJC - 
entirely lustrous steel-blue, with a purplish 
gloss. 

purple of cassius, s. 

Chem. : AuoSn^OgAlIoO. A brownish purple 
powder obtained by adding stannous chloride 
to a dilute solution of auric chloride. It is 
used for colouring the ruby glass of Bohemia. 

purple-starling, s . 

Ornith. : Sturnus purpurescens , from Asia 
Minor and Persia. 

purple-thorn, s. 

Entom. : Selenia illustraria, a British geo- 
meter moth. 



purple-wood, a. A speeies of wood 
from the Brazils, the heart- wood of Copaifera 
pubijlora and C. bracteata . It is a handaome 
wood of a rich plum colour, very strong, 
durable, and elastic. It is imported in logs 
from eight to twelve inches square, and eight 
to ten feet long, principally used for ramrods, 
buhl-work, marquetry, and turnery. Called 
also Purple-heart. 

t pur'-ple, v.t. k L [Purple, a.] 

A* Trans . : To make or dye of a purple 
colour; to stain or tinge with purple or a 
deep-red colour. 

••Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the east” 

Pope: Homer ; Odyuey lx. 65S. 

B. Intrans. : To be or become of a purple 
or deep-red colour. 

"The laud mark to the double tide 
That purpling rolla ou either aide." 

Byron ■ Siege of Corinth, L 

pur’-ple^, s. pi. [Purple, a.] [Eahcockle.] 

pur'-plo-wort, s. [Eng. purple , and wort.) 

Bot. : Comarum palustre. 

pur -pllsh, a. [Eng. purpl(c); dsh. J Some- 
what purple in colour. 

"The yellow filaments are lipped with purplUh 
Bplcea.*’— Grainger : The Sugar-Cane, lv. 

pur' port, 5. [O. Ft. pourport.) [Purport, t\] 

* 1. Disguise. (Spender: F. Q., III. 1. 6*2.) 

2. Meaning, tenor, import; intended signifi- 
cation ; drift. 

■• A look so piteous In purport." 

Shakeip. : Hamlet, IL I. 

pur' port, v.t. k i. [O. Ft. purporter, pour • 
porter ss to intend, frnm pur (Fr. pour) = I,at. 
pro = according to, and porter = to carry.] 

A Trans. : To import, to signify, to mean ; 
to convey, as a meaning or import ; to intend. 

B. Intrans . : To lmve a certain purport, 
meaning, or signification ; to import, to signify. 

"There wn« an article agnlnul the reception of the 
rcWl*. purporting, that If any such rebel should be 
required of the prince confederate, that the prince 
confederate should command him lo avoid the couu. 
try.”— Bacon : llenry Til. 

pur'-port l6ss. a. [Eng. purport, a. ; -less.] 
Having no purport, meaning, or Import; 
meaningless. 

pur poso, * por pos, * pur-pos, s. [O. Fr. 

jwurpos, a variant of propns = n purpose, drift, 
or end, from Lat. propositum = a thing pro- 
posed, prop. neut. Hing. of propositus, pa. par. 
of propono= to propose, to pro pound (q. v.).] 

1. That which a person seta before himself 
ns the object to bo gained or accomplished ; tho 
end or ami which one has In view lu any plan, 
measure, or exertion. 

** Wbu ne’er his purpote for remorse gave uVr." 

Scott : Don Rwtrrick, xxxvlll. 

2. That which one intends to do ; intention, 
design, plan, project. 

" Far frem the pur/tote of hi* cumin? hither.** 

Shakeip. : ihipa of l.ucrece, 118. 


3. That which is spoken of or la to be done ; 
question, matter, or subject In haod. 

•• Haste her to the purpote " Shakeip. : TToUxu. lv. K 

4. That which a person or thing means to 
say or express ; sense, meaning, purport, in- 
tention, intent. 

*' The Intent and purpote of the law 
ilath full relation lo the penalty.** 

Shake! p. : Merchant of Venice, lv. L 

*5. That which a person demands; request, 
proposition, proposal. 

" Your purpote Is both Rood and rtawonable.' 

Shake tp. : 1 Henry VI., V. L 

*6. Instance, example. 

'* TIs common for double deal cm to be taken Id 
their own snares, as for the purpote in tha matter of 
lK>wer.**— L Rtt ra nge. 

*7. Conversatioo, discourse. (Spenser : F.Q. t 
II. vl. 6.) 

*8. An enigma, a riddle, cross-purposes; 
a sort of conversational game. [Cross-pur- 
poses.] 

"Card*, Cfttehe*, purpotet, que*tion»." — Burton : 
Anal. Melancholy. 

9. Effect, result. 

•* To flmall pu rpote had the council of Jenualcm bran 
OMemblcd." — Hooker: /Cede*. Polity. 

H (1) On purpose, * in purpose , * of purpose : 
Purposely, intentionally, designedly ; of set 
purpose. 

(2) To the purpose, * fo purpose: With clos« 
relation to the matter in question. 

” He was wout to speak plain and to l he purpoie. 
Shaketp. : Much Ado about Rot hing, IL 8. 

pur'-pose, t’. t. & t. [0. Fr. purposer, a variant 
of proposer = to propose (q.v.). Purpose and 
propose are doublets. Purpose, v., Is distinct 
in origin from purpose, 8., though completely 
confounded with it in association. (Skeat.) ] 

A. Transitive: 

•1. To set forth; tobri lg for ward. (1 Vyclife.f 
2. To Intend, to design ; to determine or 
resolve on something, as an end or object to b« 
gained or accomplished. 

** We have f rlendi 
That purpote merriment." 

Shaketp. ; Merchant of Venice, IL t. 

*3. To mean, to wish, to intend. 

" I have possessed your pmee of what I purpote.” 
Shakeip. : Merchant of Venice, lv. L 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To discourse. v 

*■ She In merry sort 

Them van to bord. and purpote diversely." 

Spenter: F. </., II. xlt. IX 

2. To intend, to design ; to have intention 
or design. 

*• Yet did I purpote os they do InlreaL" 

Shaketp. : 2 llenry 17.. HL 1 

pur’-posed, pa. par. k o. [Purpose, v.] 

A As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Having a purpose or design; 
resolved, determined. 

** I am pur noted tint my mouth shall nol transgreM." 
—Ptalm xvll. s. 

* pur'-poscd-ljr, odv. [Eng. purposed; -ly.J 
According to or with a purpose; purposely, 
designedly, intentionally, on purpose. 

•’Driven cither casually or purpoted/y.” — Xorth: 
Plutarch, p. 615. 

t pur -pose ful, tpur -p6sc full, a. [Eng. 
purpose; -full.) 

1. Full of purpose or Intention; designed. 
Intentional. 

“ With Mary ho had been happy and purpoirfittr'—. 
Miu Thackeray: Mitt Wiliiamtont Diragationi, p. SSt. 

2. Important, material. 

•’Most hideously purjyote/ul accounts .'—Tyler: 
Prim. Culture, l. 459. 

•pur’-poso ful 1 Jr, adv. [Eng. purposeful; 
-ly.) Of set purpose or design ; with purpose or 
intention ; intentionally, designedly, purposely. 
•’Cavalry that will eltaryo homo and aaenflee lUelf 
may Ik' rm ployed pur potef ally.' — Fortnightly Hcrirw, 
Dec., 18^8, p. »44. 

pur poso I6ss, a. [Eng. purpose; -fcu.l 
Having uo])tirpose,eJrect, or result; objectless, 
"A vriln and purf\nelcu ceremony.*’— iJ/». Uall . 
Serm. on AYW*». 111. 4. 

♦ puri p6so like, a. [Eng. purjme; -like. ] 
Having tho appearance of purpose or design ; 
fit to answer any particular design or purpose. 

"A purpoielik* determination to aoqulenc* no 
longer In tlio fatuou* iioMcy."-— thiily TrlegrxijR, 

:, i^ss. 

pur p6so-ly, a//r. [Eng. purpw ; dy.] Of 
prd purposi* or design ; on pnr]n*se ; inten- 
tionnlly, deslgtiedly. 

•’I have l*een |Mjr;x*»e/v prolix In IhlidamoimLra- 
lleu.’-flelilofi ■ On .VulAem.iflcul AVn/enre, p. 84. 


boil, bo^; p^Ht, Jd^rl; cat, 9CU, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, &om; thin, ^hls; sin, o^; oxpoct, Xonoplion, o^clst, ph = t 
-plan, -tlon = shnn. tlon, slou = shun; -lion, 5I0U = zJUun. -clous, -tlous, * slous shus. -bio. -dlo, kc. — b?l, d^L 
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pur'-pos-er. s. [Eng. purpose), v. ; -rr.} 

* 1. One who proposes or brings forth any- 
thing ; a setter-forth. 

2. One who purposes or intends. 

* pur'-pos-ivc, «. [Eng. purpos( e) ; -ire.] 
Having an aim. object, or purpose ; designed 
for some purpose. 

"Those /ipparentlv purposive adaptations of struc- 
tures and functions. —.Vat ure, vol. xxiv., p. 605. 

* pur posdvc ness, $. [Eng. purposive ; 
-ness.] The quality nr state of being purpo- 
sive or designed for an end. 

pur-pres’-ture, s. [Pourpresture.] 

* pur-prise, * pour-prise, s. [Fr. purpris.] 
[PomtrREsTi RE.] A close or inclosure ; the 
whole compass of a manor. 

•‘Euviron the whole pourprise and precinct 
thereof. — P. U»l land . Plutarch, p. 899. 

pur-pu-ra, S. [Lat., a name given to many 
molluscs yielding a purple dye, and hence the 
dye itself.] 

1, Zool. <£ Palccont. : A genus of Buccinid® ; 
shell striated, imbricated, or tuberculated ; 
spine short, aperture large, slightly notched 
in front, upper lip much worn and flattened. 
Recent species 140, very' widely distributed, 
ranging from low-water to twenty-five fathoms. 
Many yield a dull crimson dye, formerly 
utilised. Purpura lapillus , the sole British 
species, abounds on the coast at Inw water, 
and is very destructive to mussel-beds. 
Forty fossil species, commencing in the 
Tertiary and coining down to the Pleistocene. 

1 Tate makes the genus the type of a family 
Purpnridae. 

2. Pathol. : A peculiar unhealthy condition 
of the blood and tissues, evinced by purple 
spots, chiefly on the legs, due to unhealthy 
suirouudings, want of proper food, intemper- 
ance, and other depressing causes ; it some- 
times accompanies chronic diseases. It may 
be simple or luemorihagic, acute or chronic, 
and if uncomplicated usually ends in recovery. 

pur -pu-rate, a. & $. [Purpura.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to purpura. 

B, As sa&sfujifu’e; 

Chem. (PI.) : Salts of purpuric acid, 
purpurate of ammonia, s. 

Chem . : C s H 8 X 6 0 6 II 2 0. Murexida. Pre- 
pared by boiling four parts of uramil, with 
three parts of mercuric oxide and water, and 
filtering while hot. On cooling it separates 
in the form of square prisms, which by re- 
flected light exhibit a metallic-green lustre ; 
by transmitted light, a deep red colour. It 
is insoluble in alcohol and ether, difficultly 
soluble in cold, but very soluble in boiling 
water. It was formerly much used in dyeing, 
but is now superseded by rosaniline. 


pur'-pure, s. a. [Lat purpura = purple.] 


A. As substantive : 

Her. : The term used for purple. 
It is represented in engraving by 
diagonal lines from the sinister 
base of the shield to the dexter 
chief. 

* B. As adj . : Purple. 
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" Overdad with blood iii purpure hew.* 

H utli on : Judith, v. 342. 


* pur-piir'-e-al, a. [Lat purpureas.] Purple. 

"A light so mild, so powerful . . . 

Shed ft purpureal halo round the scene." 

Shelley: Queen Alab, i. 

pur'-pu-rein, 5 . [Purpura.] 

Chem.: C 00 H 13 XO 3 . Purpuramide. Formed 
by the action of ammonia on purpurin. On 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid it is pre- 
cipitated, and separates from its solution in 
alcohol in crimson needles with fine green 
colour wheu seen by reflected light. It is 
easily soluble in hot water, alcohol, and dilute 
alkalis, and imparts to silk and wool a fine 
rose colour, but does not permanently colour 
vegetable fabrics. 


pur pur -ic, a. [Lat. purpura: Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Purpura, or the 
dye thence obtained. 


purpurlc-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 8 U 5 N 5 0 6 . The hypothetical acid 
of the purpurates. It has not been isolated. 

t pur-piir'-I-dae, s. pi. [Purpura, 1.] 


* pur-pu-rif -er a, s. pi. [Lat. purpura = 
purple, and fero — to bear.] 

Zool. : A group of Mollusca, essentially the 
same as the modern Buccinidie. (Lamarck.) 

pur'-pu-rin, s. [Lat. purpur(a) ; -in.] 

Chem. : CooHjoCK Oxyabzaric acid. A red 
colouring matter obtained from madder in the 
same way as alizarin. It may be separated 
from the alum liquid from which the alizarin 
has deposited, by adding sulphuric acid, and 
washing out the alumina by hydrochloric acid 
from the precipitated purpurin. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in red nr orange coloured needles, 
dissolves in alcohol and ether, and is more 
soluble in water than alizarin. It dissolves 
in boiling alum water and in caustic alkalis, 
forming bright red solutions, and is less easily 
attacked by nitric acid than alizarin. 

pur-pur-ox an'-thic, a. [Eng. purpurox - 
anth(in): -ic.] Derived from or containing 
purpuroxanthin. 

purpuroxanthic acid, s. 

Chem.: CisHgOg = 014 X 1704 , COoH. An arid 
obtained by boiling purpurin in a solution of 
alum. It is slightly soluble in water, soluble 
in hot alcohol, from which it crystallizes in 
yellow needles, and melts at 231". * At a higher 
temperature it splits up into carbouic acid 
and purpuroxanthin. 

pur pur- ox -an' -thine, s. [Eng. pur- 
pur(in) ; o(xygen), and rmnfAine.] 

Chem . ; Cj^HjqOs = C] 4 X 15 ( 0 II The 
product of the reduction of an alkaline pur- 
purine solution by phosphorus. It ia soluble 
in alcohol, acetic acid, benzene, and alkalis. 

purr, * pur, v.i. & t. [An imitative word ; 
cf. Scotch pirr— a gentle wind ; Icel. &yrr = 
a wind.] 

A. Intrans. : To make a soft murmuring 
sound, as a cat when pleased. 

M With hunger pinch'd, and pinch'd for room. 

She now presiged approaching doom. 

Nor elept a single wink, or purr'd .“ 

Cotrper ; Retired Cat. 

B. Trans. : To signify by puiriog or by 
making a murmuring noise. 

“The secretary purred delighted approval."— C. 
Kingsley : Bypatia, ch. xxiii. 

purr (1), • pur, s. [Purr, v.] The aoft 
murmuring noise made by a cat when pleased. 

“ Here is a pur of fortune's, sir. or of fortune’s cat 
(hot not a nmsk-catj ."— ShaJccsp : All's Well that 
End* Well. v. 2. 

purr (2), purre, s. [Prob. from the cry.] A 
sea-lark, a dunlin. 

“Six dozen pu rrct or stints." — Gentleman's Magazine, 

Feb., 188 5, p. 152. 

pur-re, s. [Perry.] 

piir'-ree, s. [Hind. peori = yellow.) 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter imported 
from India and China, supposed to be obtained 
from the urine of camels, elephants, and 
butfaloes. It is brown on the outside, of a deep 
orange colour within, and is used in the pre- 
paration of Indian yellow. 

pur-re -ic, a. [Eng. p«rre(«); -ic.] Contained 
in, or derived from puiTee (q.v.). 

purrclo-acid, s. [Euxanthic acid.] 

pur'-ren-dne, s. [Purree.] [Ecxanthone.] 

t pur '-ret, $. [Porret.] 

pur -rock, s. [Parf.ock.] A paddock. 

purse, * pors, * purs, * burs, $. [O. Fr. borse 
(Fr. 6 o«rsc) = a purse, from Low Lat. bursa — 
a purse, from Gr. j3< p<nj (burse) — a skin or 
hide ; Ital. borsa; Sp. &, Port, bolsa; Dan. & 
Sw. bars; Dut. tears.] 

1. A small bag, pouch, or case in which 
money is contained or carried in the pocket. 

•‘8hftU the son of England prove a thief, and take 
jpurtcsf ft question to be asked.'’— Shakesp. : l Henry 

2. Hence, treasury, resources, finance : as, 
To exhaust the public purse. 

3. A sum of money offered as a prize, or 
collected as a present : as, To present a person 
with a purse of money. 

4. A specific sum of money. In Turkey it 
consists of 500 Turkish piastres, and its value 
is £4 10s. 3£d. sterling ; in Egypt a purse 
consists of 500 tariff piastres, value £5 2s. 6 ^d. 
sterling ; iu Persia, 50 tomans, value £23 4s. 7d. 
sterling. 


( 1 ) A light purse, on empty purse: Poverty, 
want of resources. 

( 2 ) A long purse , a heavy purse : 'Wealth, 
riches, large resources. 

(3) Sword and purse : The military power and 
wealth of a nation. 

(4) To make a purse: To put together a sum 
of money. (Thackeray : Vanity Fair, ch. liv.) 

purse-bearer, s. One who cames the 
purse of another. 

purse-crab, s. 

ZooL : The genus Birgus (q.v.). 

* purse- ful, * purse-full, a. Rich. 

* purse-leech, One who grasps at 
money. 

* purse - milking, o. Extortionate. 

(Burton: Anat . Melancholy; To the Htader.) 

* purse-mouth, .<?, A pursed-up mouth. 
( Tennyson : Maud, 1. i. 71.) 

* purse-mulgent, a. Sucking or drain- 
ing the purse; extortionate. 

“Id like manner this purse-mulgent physician not 
long since dealt with a gentlewoman leaner: 
Baths of Bathe, p. 864. 

purse net, s. A net, the mouth of which 
can be drawn togethcrand closed like a purse. 

* purse-pinched, a. Toor. 

" Burse-pinched and soul-paln'd.** 

Davies : Microcosm os, p. 14. 

* purse-pride, s. Pride or insolence 
arising from the possession of wealth. 

•'Even purse-pride la quarrellous."— Bp. Balt: 
Supernumeraries. 

purse-proud, a. Proud of one’s money ; 
pulled up with the possession of money or 
riches. 

purse-seine, s. A aeiue the bottom of 
which may be pursed, thus confining the 
ehoal of fi-ffi around which it has been cast. 

purse-taking, *. The act of taking or 

stealing purses; thieving, 
purse-tassels, s. 

Bot. : Muscari comosum. 
purse, v.t. & i. [Puose, *.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To put into a purse. 

M With that he purs'd the gold." Sotiman A Pert. 

2. To draw up or contrset, as the opening 
of a purse ; to wrinkle, to pucker. 

“ Contract and purre thy brow together." 

Shakcsp. : Othello, 11L 8. 

B. Intrans.: To take or steal purses; to 
thieve ; to pick pockets. (Beaum. £ Flet.) 

purse'- ful, s. [Eng. purse; • ful(l ).] As ranch 
as a purse will hold. 

purs'-er, s. [Eng. purs(e); -er. Purser and 
bursar are doublets.] 

1. Navy: The officer who had to keep tha 
accounts of the ship to which lie was attached, 
and who had charge of the provisions, cloth- 
ing, pay, &c., now called a paymaster. 

° In those days . . . the commanders of the vessels 
were filsto the )>'ursers.“ — Marry at : Snarleyyoie, ch. 111. 

2. Mining : The paymaster or cashier of a 
mine, and the official to whom notices of trans- 
fer are sent for registration in the cost-book. 

3. NatU . : The official who hna charge of the 
cash ; the ship’s cashier and treasurer. 

purs'- er-ship, s. [Eng. purser; - ship .] The 
office or positmn of a purser. 

pur'-Slll, s. [Scotch = a purse full.] 

Bot. : Alaria csculenta. (Scotch.) 

pur'-si-ness, s. [Eng. pursy; -wass.] The 
quality or state of being pursy or short-winded ; 
shortness of breath. 

purs’-lane, * purse lane, *purs-laln, 
pours lane, s. 10. Fr. porcelains , pource - 
laine; Ital. porcellana, from porcilaca (PlinyX 
porlulaca = purslane.] 

Botany : 

1. The ganus Portulaca (q.v.). 

2. (PL): The order Portulacaceae. ( Bindley ) 

purslane-tree, s. 

Bot. : The genus Portulacaria. The Afnrat 
Purslane-tree is Portulacaria ajra. 

*pur~su'-a-ble, a. [Eng. pur$v(e) ; -able.) 
Capable of being pursued, followed, or prose- 
cuted ; fit to be pursued. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, eon; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. *e, 00 = c; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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•pur SU'-al, 8. [Eng. pursu(e) ; -a^. J The 
act of pursuing ; pursuance. 

pur sft-an9e, s. [Eng. pursuan(t); -ce.] The 
act of pursuing, following, or prosecuting ; a 
following after ; a carrying out or prosecuting 
or a design, order, Ac. 

"In pursuance of th« Imperial *nny. n — Howell ; 
letter *. bk. I., let. vL, 

Tf In pursuance of: In fulfllraeut or execu- 
tion of; iu consequence. 

"Jupiter, in pursuance of the request of Thetla. 
aeTul* a deceitful viihai to A«niu«uiuou."— Pope : 
Homer: 1 had \\. (Arjf.) 

pur su -ant. o. & adv. [O. Fr. porsniant, 
pmtrsuia'nt , from jjorsuir, poursnir, pursuit = 
to pursue (q v.).J 

* A. As ad}.: Done in consequence, or in 
fulfilment, or execution, of something ; heoce, 
agreeable, consonant, conformable. 

B. As (xdv. : Inconsequence of; ngreeably, 
conformably ; in accordance with. (Followed 
by to.) 

"My miistar , purtuant to the advice of b!s friend, 
carried mo lu * Sox the next market-day to the weigh- 
Injuring town. - * — Swift : OulUvcr' s Travels, pt. »i, ch. It. 

pur su' ant-1 jf, adr. [Eng. pursuant; - ly .) 
Agreeably, conformably, pursuant ; in accord- 
ance. 

pur-suo', *pcr-sow, *por-8U8, v.t . A i. 

[O. Fr. porsuir, poursuir (Fr. poursuivre), from 
pur-, por- (Fr. pour ) = Lat. pro-, and siur (Fr. 
tfwitTc) = Lot. sequor = to follow.] [Prose- 
cute.] 

A. Tmnsitiv: ; 

1. To follow with a view to overtake; to 
follow after ; to chase. 

" Onward they drive, in dreadful mco 
Funutrs and pursued." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vl. 17. 

• 2. To follow closely ; to attend, to accom- 
pany. 

'•Fortune pursue thee." 

ShaJcesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ill. 12. 

•3. To follow with enmity ; to persecute, to 
seek to injure. 

" If thet han pursued me, the! schulen pursue yhou 
alio.’— II 'v'hjfe : Jon xv. 

4. To prosecute ; to proceed ia ; to follow 
up ; to carry on. 

"Had we pursued that life.” 

Shakes />. : Winter's Tale. L 2. 

*5. To follow as au example; to imitate. 
(Dryden.) 

6. To follow with a view to the attainment 
or accomplishment of eomo object. 

"Men like thoae, united by one bond, pursuing one 
design."— f7ofi/*mf{A • Polite learning, ch. vi. 

7. To use or adopt measures to obtain ; to 
aeck ; os. To pursue a remedy at law. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. To follow after another ; to go In pursuit. 

"And the Indians . . . pursued not after them.*' — 
Brende ; Quintus Curtlus, fuh 24L 

2. To go on ; to proceed, to continue. 

"I have, pursues Cnrneodcs, wondered chymlete 
should UOt consider."— Hoyle. 

II. Law : To follow a matter judicially ; to 
act as prosecutor. 

•pur-suo', *por-sne, a. [Pursue, v.] Track. 

"By the great pursue which »ho there perceav'd. 

Weil hoped snee the beast cugor'd hail been*. 

tfpmvr : F. Q; HI. v. 2s. 

pur su' cr, *pcr sow cr, *pur-su-crc, 

s. [Eng. purs u(e) ; -rr.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

I. One who pursues or follows after another. 

"The pursuers took Min.” 

Shakes/), : i Henry IV., t. 6. 

•2. A persecutor; ono who follows with 
enmity. 

" I tint wiu a bhunboincr and pursuer*— Wycllffo : 
1 Tim. I. ia 

II. Scots I.nw: Ono who institutes nnd In- 
sists In an ordinary nciion; a plaintiff, a 
prosecutor. 

pur-sult*. • pour suitt, * pur suto, ». 

[O. Fr. poursuite , prop, fi-in. of nrursuit, pa. 
par. of iwursuir = to pursue (q.v.).] 

1. Tho net of pursuing or following with n 
view to overtake ; a following with haste, 
either for sport, or in a spirit of hostility. 

"Arui, warrior*, arm for fight I the f<*« at hand. 

Whom fled we thought, will »avp u» long ijurjulf," 
MNton : P, /.,, vl. M7. 

•2. A fallowing In enmity or hatred ; perse- 
cution. 


3. The net of following with a view to ob- 
tain, reach, or nceoinpltsh ; an endeavour to 
reach or attain to. {S^nser; F. Q., II. iv. 1.) 

4. Prosecution ; following up or carrying 
on; continuance of endeavour: as, tho pursuit 
of a design. 

5. A course of business or occupation ; em- 
ployment ; occupation with a view to sonic end. 

" pursuits better *ul ted to bla temper.*— if <icui*Aiy ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

• pur-sui-vant (u as w), * pur'-sc vant, 

v.t. [Pursuivant, s.] To billow or overtake 
by a pursuivant. (Lit. <£ Jig.) 

” Dr. Bsker was In the ht-cliniing of the rebellion 
pursevanied and itupmuued.''— Wood : Fasti Qxon., 
230. 

• pur-suf vant (n as w\ * pur-si- vant, 

s. [ F r. vourfu i va >U, pr. par of pJUTsaivre = to 
pursue (q.v,)]. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A follower ; an attendant. 

" Fnln would I find the guide you want. 

But Ui may spare a pursuivant 

Scott: J larmion, i. 2L 

2. Her. : An attendant on the heralds ; one of 
the third and lowest order of heraldic officers. 
There are Tour pursuivants attached to the 
English College of Arms, styled Rouge Croix, 
Blue Mantle, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullis. 
To the enurt of Lyon King-of-Arms, in Scot- 
land, there were formerly aix pursuivants 
attached, viz., Unicorn, Garrick, Bute.Kintyre, 
Ormond, and Dingwall, but the last three have 
been abolished. 

*pur- 8 U’-ment, s. [Eng. pursue; -uirnt.} The 
act of pursuing ; pursuit. 

"Their fights, their flight*, or pursumeuts.”— Sandy s : 
Travels, p, 43. 

purs'-& •purs-if, *pnr-cy, *pur cyf, 
purse yf, *purs-le. n. [O. Fr. pourcif. 
Tor poulsif (Fr. pousif), from O. Fr. poulser ; 
(Fr. pousser) = to pash (q.v.).] 

1. Short-winded ; fat and short-winded ; 
aslhmatical. 

" Grown fat and pursy by retail." 

Sutler: Uudibras, ili. L 
•2. Puffed up or swollen with pampering. 

“ The fatties* of theao pursy times." 

Shukesp. : Hamlet, UL 4. 

• pur'-tc-nan98, pur-to-nauncs, s. [An 

abbrev. of appurtenance (q.v.).l A]>purten- 
ance : that which belongs to any tiling ; specif., 
the pluck or an animal, or the heart, liver, 
and lungs. 

pur'-u-len98, pur‘-u-lcu-9y, s. [Fr. pur- 
ulence, from Lat. purulentia, from purulcntu* 
= juirulent (q.v.).] 1 he quality or state of 
being purulent; generation of pus or mutter. 

“ Consumption* nr* induced hy purulcncy in any of 
the v lacora.— A rbuth not .* On /Jlet. 

piir'-U lent, a. [Fr., Trom lat. purulentus = 
full ofpns or matter; pus, genit. purls = pus 
(q.v.). j Consisting of pus or matter ; contiiia- 
ing, resembling, or oT tlie nature of pus. 

"To probe mid search « purulent old •ore." — South : 
Sermons, vol. 11., »or. 8 . 

pur'-ll-lent-ly, adp. [Eug. purulent; - ly .] 
In a purulent mnnncr. 

pur vey', *por vcy, ’pur-vcl on, *pur- 
vay, v.t. it i. [O. Fr. porvoi r (Fr. poi/n'oir) = 
to provide (q.v.) Furvey and provide are 
don olots.] 

A, Transitive : 

* I. To Torosce. 

*2. To provide beforehand. 

3. To provide ; to supply; cspec. to provide 
or supply provisions for n number of jtersous, 

"Mur bmle I should purvey them *t<’<>il.* 

Scoff ; Indy of the Lake, vL 7. 

4. To procure. 

" From outmost land and *c» purveyaL" 

Thomson : Summer. 

B, Intransitive : 

• I. To contrive ; to plot; to plan. 

"Tho N<*rro|* i Northern people) purueled, to do him a 
despite.* A*, /irunu*, p. 74. 

2. To provide *, cspoc. to nrovidu a supply 
of provisions, &c\, for a number of pcoplu ; to 
make provinion. 

"80 well thl* il«y thou hio»t //tir-eeyed." 

Milton P. U. lx. 1 . 0 * 0 . 

"3. To jvander (followinl by to). (Burke.) 

pur voy' 130190, 'pur- vol anco, 'por- 
VO ancc, *. [From an O. Fr. form eor- 
rosponding with Fr. pourpoi/amr, and therefore 
n doublet i>f providence [q.v.).] 


•L Ordinary Language. 

1. Providence ; foresight. 

" The hl^h almighty purpelance* 

Uower 0. A. (ProU 

2. Tlieectof puiweying, providing, supply- 
ing, or furnishing; specif., the providing or 
procurement of provisions for a uumber of 
persons. 

" i’hiilp fur that may [maid] mod purrelanee redy." 

Robert de lirunne p. >07. 

3. That which is purveyed or provided ; pro- 
vis iou. 

" Whence mounting np, they And purveyaiu-r meet.* 
Spenser : F. Q.. I. xiL ia 

• II. Iaw. Tlie royal prerogative of buying 
up provisions and other necessaries, by tho 
king's purveyors, fur the use or his royal 
household, at an appraised valuation ; and of 
impressing carriages and horses for the con- 
veyance of timber, baggage, &c. Abulished 
by 12 Charles II., c. 24. 

•pur-veye, v.t. [PcnvEY.J 

pur-vey'-or, * pur vey cr, * pur-vel- 
our, pur-vo-our, s. [From an O. Fr. form 
corresponding with Fr. pourvoyeur = a pro- 
vider.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who purveys or provides victuals, 
&c., especially for a large number; one who 
supplies eatables or caters for a number ; a 
caterer; a dealer ia provisions. 

” Purveyor of hi* feasts on holiday*." 

Longfellow : Student's Tale. 

• 2. One who provides the means of gratify- 
ing Inst ; a procurer ; a pimp ; a bawd. 

" The ■trnnger, ravished at hi* good fortune. Is in 
traduced to eomo Imucinary title ; for tUU purveyor 
ha* her representatives of *oin« of the finest ladle*." — 
Addison, IToebl.) 

• II. Iaw : An officer of the royal household 
who provided or exacted provisions fur the 
king's table. 

pur'-view (8W os u), s. [O. Fr. p^urveu, 
purvieu (Fr. pourvu), pa. par. of jssrvoir (Fr. 
pourvoir) = to purvey (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary language : 

• I. A proviso ; a condition. 

• 2. The limit or scope of a statute. 

” If any fair or market have been krpt in any 
church. yard, these nre profanations within the pur. 
n/ei* of *everal »tatutea. — fiacon ; Charge upon, Ac., 
forth. Verge. 

3. Limit or sphere of authority ; scope. 

II. Law: The body of a statute, or that 

J iart which begins with “ I3e it enacted,’’ as 
listinguished from the preamble . 

" And many times the purview of an act Is larger 
than the preamble of the petition.”— Hale: Grig, of 
Mankind. 

pur'-vos, s. [Maliratta pwrSftoe.] The writer 
caste in Bombay. (vIft0iO-/Wtan.) 

pus, s. [Lat. ; co^n. with Or. rruon (puon) = 
matter ; San sc. puya= pus, from puy = to stinky 
whence also putrul, putrefy , &c.] 

J’nfAof. .‘The product of suppuration, athick^ 
viscid, yellow fluid, consisting of luptar puris, 
pus corpuscles, ami other histological parti- 
cles. It may be healthy or laudable, ichorous 
or watery, purulent or serous, snnious, Ac., 
and it may become cheesy or even ultimately 
calcify. 

• pu sano, s. [O. Fr.] 

Anc. Arm. : The gorget, or a substitute for it. 

PUSpll' llin-lto, .<• [Afler rnschkin, a Rtia- 
aiun aenutor ; suff. -ito (Min.).] 

Jlfin. : A plenchrolc variety of epidnto 
(q.v.), found in loose crystals in auriferous 
sands, near Ekaterinburg, 1'ortn, Russia. 

Pu-scy-Ism, t. [Named after the Rev. 
lvl ward Bouverie Fus.-y, D.D. (1SU0 lSs*>), 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew In tlxfonl University. | 

Church Hist. : A name given to the tenets of 
illy Oxford .School, oT which l>r. Pusev wns a 
pruiuineni member. (TuAcrAUiAsmu.| 

Pu 90 ^ 1st* Io,Pu «oy 1st Tc al, a. [pu- 
hi:viM\i.] Of or beloiigiug to Dr. Pusey or IiIa 
riillowurs; Tractariim tq.v.). 

Pu‘-80j[r ltc, a. A 5 . [Plsrvism.J 

A. Auvlj. : The same ns Pusin*iKTiCAi.(q.v.). 
B. As suhst. : A siijiporter of tlm opinions 
or dor! l ines ndvorated by the Oxfonl school ; 
11 Ti;u:t/ulau. 


boil, poiit, oat, 9CII, chorus, 9I1I11, bou9h; go, gom ; thtu, ^hls; slu, 09; cxiioct, Xouophon, exist. lug, 

-dan. tLon — shun, -tion, -slon — shun; -(Ion, -§lou = zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous = slius. -bio, -<llo, Ac. — bpl, dpL 
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push— put 


push, * *• posse, * posh, * puss, ‘ puss-en, 

v.t. & i. [O. Fr. pousser, poulser (Fr. pousser), 
from Lat. pulso — to beat, to strike, to thrust; 
frequent, from pello (pa. par. pulsus) = to 
drive ; Sp. & Port, pulsar, piuxir ; ltal. bus- 
sare.) [Pulsate, Pulse (1), $.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

I. To press against with force or strength ; 
to drive or impel by pressure : to drive or 
force, or endeavour to drive or force, alnug by 
continued and steady pressure without strik- 
ing ; to above. (Opposed to draw or drag.) 

" Back ward she pushed him." 

Shakesp. : Venut A Adonis. 41. 

• 2. To butt ; to strike with the bead or 
horns. ( Exodus xxi. 32.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To press or urge forward ; to press to- 
wards completion. 

" Push on this proceeding." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, it 1. 

2. To urge, to drive, to impel. 

*' Ambition pushes the aoul to such notions, as are 
apt to procure honour to the acto t,”— S pectator. 

3. To enforce or press, as an argument ; to 
drive to a conclusion : as, To pash aa argu- 
ment to its conclusion. 

4. To press, to urge ; to ply hard ; to bear 
bard upon ; to embarrass. 

** We are pushed for au answer.”— Swift. ( Todd J 

• 5. To importune ; to press with solicita- 
tion ; to tease. 

6. To promote, to advance ; to prosecute or 
follow closely and energetically : as, To push 
a business. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Lit . : To make a thrust or push ; to press, 
to shove. 

" You may a» well against Paul’s as etir them.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII v. 3. 

II. Figuratively : 

• 1. To make an attack. {Daniel xi. 40.) 

• 2. To make an effort, 

*’ War seem'd asleep for niue long years ; at length 
Both sides resolved to push, wo try'd our strength.” 
Dryden. ( Todd . ) 

3. To press or thrust one’s self forward or 
onward; to make or force one’a way, as in 
.society. 

*' This pushing, talkative divine .”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. vl. 

4. To push a business or trade ; to be ener- 
getic in business. 

• 5. To burst out, as a shoot or bud. 

To push on: 

1 . To urge oue’s course forward ; to press 
on or forward. 

” Now push we on, disdain we now to fear, 

A thousand wounds let every hoeom bear." 

Howe : Luca n ; PharsaHa, ri. 

2. To hasten towards completion. 

••Their south dock extension was being steadily 
pushed on."— Daily Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1885. 

push (1), * pushe, $. [Push, v.] 

I. Lit. : The act of pushing, thrusting, or 
pressing against ; a steady and continued 
■pressure against ; a thrust, a ahove. 

“ They immediately went beyond the preclnctsof the 
•Court, drew, and exchanged some pushes" — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. An assault, au attack ; a vigorous effort ; 
a forcible onset. 

M Through the prowess* of our owne souldlonm 
practysed In former conflicts, they were not able to 
abyde one pushe of us.”— Goldinge : Ccetar, fol. 78. 

• 2. An effort or attempt. 

" Exact reformation Is not to be expected at the first 
push Milton : Reform. in England. 

3. An emergency, a trial, an extremity, an 
experiment. 

*"Tis common to talk of dying for a friend : but 
when It comes to the push, 'tls no more thau talk."— 
L' Estrange: Fables 

4. Persevering energy; enterprise; steady 
and persevering application in business ; that 
quality which enables one to force himself 
onward or forward : as, He has plenty of push. 
(Colloq.) 

1) (1) Push of an arch : [Thrust]. 

(2) To he put to the push : Tn be put to the 
trial ; to be placed in a position of difficulty 
or trial. 

• push-a-pike, s. Push-pin. 

*• When at pmh-n-pike we play 
With heauty. who shall win the day ?" 

Iiadibras Redirimis. 


push-hole, s. 

Glass-making : A hole in the flattening-fur- 
nace for annealing and flattening plate-glass. 

push-penny, s . A name given to the 
annual scattering in public of twenty shillings 
in copper by the Dean ami Chapter of Durham 
on Guy Fawkes’ day. 

push-pin, s. A game in which pins are 
pushed alternately ; putpin. 

" Aud every effort end* iu gmsh-pin play." 

Cowper : Table Talk, 547. 

push (2), 5. [Fr. poche .] A pustule, a pimple. 
(Prov.) 

** He that was praised to his hurt should have & push 
rise upon his nose. "—Bacon : Essays ; Of Praise. 

push (3), s. [A native term in the Himalayas.] 
(See extract.) 

" The natural tint of push, the under fur of hill 
game. Is the thing to copy.”— Field, Feb. 27, 1886. 

push -er, s. [Eng. push , v. ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : One who pushes, thrusts, 
or presses forward. 

2. Weaving : A form of bobbin -net machine, 
having independent pushers to propel the 
bobbins and carriages from front to back, 
instead of pulling or hooking them, a a in 
other arrangements. 

* push-er-y, s. [Eng. push ; -try.] Pushing, 
forwardness. 

** The first piece of puthery I ever was guilty of— 
Mad. D'Arblay : Diary, iv. 45. 

push' mg, pr. par. & a. [Pusn, v.) 

A- As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Enterprising nr pressing in 
business ; energetic. 

*• We live lu pushing. Inventive deya ."— Daily Tele- 
graph, March 25, 1886. 

pushing-jack, s. A jack for moving a 
railway-car or other object through a a mall 
distance. 

push -mg-ly, adv. [Eng. pushing ; Ay.] In 
a pushing manner; vigorously, energetically. 

push'-to, push too, s. [Native name ; push - 
ta neh= Afghans.] The language of the Afghans. 

* pu -Sll, a. [Lat. pusillus = very little.] 
[Pusillanimous.] Very little ; petty, (iiacoa.) 

* pu-sil-la-nlme, a. [Fr., from Lat. pusil- 
lanimus .] Pusillanimous, cowardly. 

M That hee should be* so pusiUanime." — Pox : 
Martyrs, p. 205. 

pu-sH-la-nim’-i-tjf, * pu-sll-la-nim-lt- 
tee, s. * [Fr. pusillanimite, from Lat. pusil- 
lanimitatem , accus. of pusillanimitas, from 
pusillanimus = pusillanimous (q.v.); Sp. pu - 
silanimidad; ltal. pusillanimitd.] The quality 
or state of being pusillanimous ; want of 
spirit, courage, or fortitude; faintheartedness, 
cowardice, dastard liness, cowardliness ; mean- 
ness of spirit. 

" Parted with some of his ancient territories, out of 
his pusillanimity, against his nobles' consent.* — 
Prynne : Treachery * Disloyalty ( App.), p. 108. 

pu-sfl-l&n'-i-mous, a. [Lat. pusillanimus, 
from pusillus = very small, dimin. of pusus = 
small (allied to puer = a boy), and animus 
(q.v.); Fr. pusiUanime ; Sp. pusUanimc ; ltal. 
pusillanimo.] 

]. Destitute of spirit, courage, firmness, or 
strength of mind ; mean-spirited ; fainthearted, 
cowardly, dastardly. (Said of persons.) 

“The most fickle, the most pusillanimous, Df m»D- 
klnd .''—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Proceeding from or exhibiting pusillani- 
mity ; characterized by faintheartedness or 
cowardice. 

" Showed a pusillanimous anxiety about his personal 
safety."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

t pu-sil-lau -l-mous-ly, adv. [Eng. pusil- 
laniTnous ; ~ly .] In a pusillanimous or mean- 
spirited manner. 

" He might have behaved aa pu-rfWaufmouatv as any 
of the wretched runaways."— Macaul ay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiii. 

* pu-sll lan’ i-mous-ness, $. [Eng. pusil- 
lanimous; -Ttess.] The quality or state of being 
pusillanimous ; cowardliness. 

t pu-sil'-lous, a, [Lat. pusillus = very little.] 

Bot. : Weak, diminutive. (Paxton.) 

puss, * pusse, s. [An imitative word from the 
sound made from a cat spitting. Of. Put. 
poes; Low Ger. puus, puus-katte ; Sw. dial. 
pus ; Irish & Gael, pus, all = a cat.] 


1. A fondling or pet name for a cat. 

2. A hare. 

" Dusting her hare about half a dozen times up U 
the fence, where puss escaped."— Field, Feb. 27. 1886 . 

*3. A pet name applied to a child or young 
woman. 

* puss-gentleman, s. An effeminate 

man. (Cowper : Conversation, 2S4.) 

puss moth, 5. 

Entom. : Centra vimtla. Fore-wings whitish, 
with black spots and gray markings, hind 
wings white in the male, clouded with gray in 
the female, both 
with a dark cen- 
tral lunule. Ex- 
pansion of wings 
from two and a 
half to three 
inches. Larva of 
odd appearance, 
dark green, with two projecting caudal appen- 
dagea. It feeds oo sallows, poplars, and 
willowa in July and August, the perfect in- 
sect appears in the following May or June. 

* pus-si- ness, s. [Eng. pussy, a. ; -n«*.] 

Pursineaa. 

* pus-ay, a. [Pursy.] 

pus-sy, * pus-sle, s. [Eng. puss; -y, -ie.] A 
diminutive of puss. 

” Pussy wiwieen coming bock toward* them.”— Field, 
Dec. 19. 1885. 

pus’-tu-lant, s. [Lat. pusfutons, genit. pus- 
tulantis, pr. par. of pustulo = to cause blisters; 
pustula = a blister, a pustule (q.v.).] 

Pharm. : Garrod’s third order of bia class 
Irritants. They, even more than epispastica, 
cause an effusion of fluid from tbe vessels of 
the affected part or its vicinity. Examples, 
croton-oil, a solution of nitrate of ailver, &c. 

piis-tu-lar, a. [Eng. pustul(e); -cr.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Haviog the character of, or 
proceeding from, a pustule or pustules ; con- 
sisting of pustules. 

2. Bot. : Covered with glandular excrescences 
like pustules. Example, Pelargonium pustvr 
losum. Called also Pustulate. 

pus- tu -late, v.t. [Pustulate, a.] To form 
into pustules or blisters. 

pus-tu-late, a. [Lat. pustulatus, from pus- 
tula = pustule (q.v.).] [Pustular, 2.] 

pus-tu-la -tlon, s. [Pustulate.] The forma- 
tion or breaking out of pustules. 

pus tule, s. [Fr., from Lat. pustula, for pusula 
— a blister. Allied to Gr. ^vo-aAi’s, tftva-m j 
(phusalis, phuske ) = a bladder, a pustule.] 

1. Bot. : A pimple, a little blister. 

2. Pathol. : A vesicle containing pus, as In 
ecthyma, furunculus, and ainall-pox. Malig- 
nant pustule or charbon is a disease trans- 
mitted to man from abeep or oxen, occasion- 
ally from horses, to aome exposed part, lip or 
face usually, and nearly always fatal. 

pus -tu- lip- or -a, pus-tu-ltfp'-or-a, i. 

[Lat. pustula = a pustule, and porus = a pas- 
sage.) 

Zool. dt Palceont. : A genus of Polyzoa, 
family ldmoneidse. From the Cretaceous on- 
ward. Called also Entalophora. 

pU8'-tu-loU8, a. [Lat. pustulosus, from put- 
tula = a pustulo (q.v.).] Full of, or covered 
with, pustules. 

put, * put-en, *putte, v.t. & i. [A.S. potian 
= to thrust, from Gael, put = to push, to 
thrust ; 'Welsh pvitio = to push, to poke ; 
Corn, poot = to kick, like a horse ; Dan. putts 
~ to put; Gael, puc = to push, to jostle; 
Irish poc = a blow, a kick ; Coro, poc — a push, 
a shove.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To move in any direction; to push, to 
thrust, to impel. (Obsolete except in con- 
junction with adverbs, as to put by, to put 
aw3y, &C.) 

2. To push with the horns ; to butt, to push, 
to thrust. (Proo. put.) (Scotch.) 

3. To cast or throw, as a heavy stone or 
weight, with an upward and forward motion 
of the arm. (Pron. put.) (Scotch.) 

"Ever drove a bowl ... or putteth « ston®."— > 
Scott Antiquary, ch. xxlx. 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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* m ‘ w, "~ 

(7) To write or set down ; to enter in a list : 
a.s, lo put one down as a subscriber. 

attaining.'’"' /airfor: T, ‘ l « >" « fair "ay of 

v,** 1 !.* ^ rit ’ ,,A ' 1 nf »t ikAth prevented 

him, /ley tin . Hut. I'retbylerianM, p. i.v>. 


4. To drive, as the ball in golf, towards the ! 
hole. 

5. To place, set, lay, deposit, bring, or cause 
to be in any position, place, ur situation, 
(exodus iv. 15.) 

G. To repose, to place. (1 Chronicles v. 20.) 

7. To bring to, or place in any state or con- 
dition. 

" Chose ton leglelAtors to jmt them in form.*— Sici/r ■ 
Conte tu i»« Athene A Home. 

*8. To lay down ; to give up ; to resign. 

f h *yi ,n . or ® ! ov ® ll,n " thU. that a man 
putte hi* lyf for hi»e freudle Wycl^Je John xv. 

9. To set before one for consideration, dis- 
cussion, judgment, or decision ; to propose. 

" Pwf Another question to thee.* 

Shakerp. . Hamlet . v. I. 

10. To atate or express in language : to lay 

down. 7 

c ° mp - 

11. To apply, as in any effort, exercise, or 
use ; to set. (Luke ix. 62.) 

12. To produce, to cause, to set. 

13. To set; to place in a reckoning. 

* 1 1. To urge, to incite, to encourage. (Fol- 
lowed by upon.) 

•15. To oblige, to compel, to force, to con- 
strain. 

" f firat been put to apeak my mind.’* 

♦ ■or, ... Shakcep. ; i Henry 17 .. ill. L 

*B. Intransitive: 

1. To go ; to move ; to aprout ; to shoot. 

'’ I " r ^ ota . the sap dellghtelh more in the 

•AJrth. And therefore putteth downward."— Bacon. 

2. To steer ; to direct the course. 

” Whopuf unluckily into this bxy." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Err or t, ». 

IF 1. To put about : 

(1) Ord. Lang. ; To put out; to put to In 
convenience. 

(2) Xaut. : To change the course of a ship : 
to tack. (7Van$. «£ Intrans.) 

2. To put an end to ; To bring to a conclu 
•Ion ; to stop. 

3. To put away : 

(1) To store away ; to put In a place of de 
posit or safe keeping. 

14 <2) To renounce ; to discard. (Joshua xxiv. 

(3) To divorce. (Mark x. 2.) 

(4) To eat; to swallow. (o7anj.) 

(5) To get rid of ; to make away with. 

4. To put back : 

(1) Tu restore to the original place ; to replace. 

(2) To aet, as the hands of a watch, to an 
earlier hour. 

(3) To hinder ; to delay ; to postpone ; as. 
Dinner was put back an hour. 

*(4) To refusa ; to say no to ; to deny. 

"Coming from thee. I could uot put him back ’ 

6. To pul by; *“»• **—*•«. 

(1) To put or set aside ; to put away ; to 

place In safe keeping : as, To put by something 
for a nuny day. * 

(2) To thrust aside ; to ward off. 

••He put it by with the hack of hU hAnd. tlnu.*- 
hbikrtp. . Juli U4 drear, L 2. 

(3) To turn aside or away ; to divert. 

••Smiling pur the question by." 

Tennyton : Hay Dream, 164. 

*(4) To desist from ; to leave otr. 

•• Put.by this bArbArou* brawl." 
a - . , Shaketp. ; Othello 1 L X 

6. To put down : 

(1) To lay down ; to act down. 

(2) To email ; to quell ; to overthrow ; as, 

To put down a rebellion. 

(:*) To degrade ; to deprive of authority, 
power, or placo. 

"To put me dovm And reign thyself." 

Shaketp. 8 Henry 17 ., I. L 

(4) To put a ship to by authority : ns, To 
put down gambling. 

(5) To bring into disuse. 

JJZ fZ'Vall.rl'YiV i‘ U '-*»*«>>■ • 

(6) To confute; to silence ; to put to silenco. 


16. To put on (or upon): 

(1) Transitive : 

xxv?ii *^o j nvCst wlth » fl " ( Genesis 

( b ) To act, aa tho hnnds of a clock to a Inter 
hour. 

(c) To assume, to sham, to feign. 

" Twa* All put on thAt I might hoAr And rnre,* 

Dry den : Duke of Quite, I. 1. 

(d) To impose, to Inllict. (2 Kings xviii. 14.) 
(0 To impute; to charge with; to ascribe 

to ; ns, Tu jw/ the blame cm nnoiher. 

•(/) To promote, to advance, to Instigate, 
to incite. 

" Dorlli will tho hlnoki'tt ulna put on * 

Shaketp. Othello, 11 . 8 , 

(?) To set to work ; to bring into work or 
notion : ns, To put men on a job, to jmf on 
steam, Ac. 

(A) To deed vo ; to client ; to tri-k. 

"The *n>rk found tlint be »iu /.,*f ur*m. but 
A.;l A go,*l f*re o.wevcr upon hu cntcrUinmuuL*— 
L hitTsiUj* ; bwblci 


8. To put forth: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To stretch or reach out ; to hold out or 
forth ; to extend. (Genesis viii, 9.) 

(b) To shoot out ; to send out. 

” b® «dd, Let the eArth 

Put forth the verdant gnu*, herb yielding need." 

. . .... Milton : P. L,, vil. 810. 

(c) To publish, as a book. 

*(d) To offer to notice; to propound. 
(Judges xiv. 12.) 

(«) To exert ; to bring into actioiL 
* (2) Intransitive : 

(a) To shoot ; to bud ; to germinate. 

"Before one leAf putt forth.” 

Shaketp. . lento A Adonit, 418 . 

(t>) To leave a port or harbour ; to put to sea. 

. "Order for ten la given : 

They have put forth the haven.* 

Shaketp. : . 4 nf<my A Cleopatra, iv. 10 . 

9. To put in ; 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To insert : as, To put in a bud or scion, 
(fc) To introduceamong others ; to interfere : 

as, To put in a word. 

(c) To instate or install In an office. 

•‘To put his own sou in." 

Shaketp. : S Henry 17 ., U. X 

(d) To enter ; to put forward : as. To put in 
a claim. 

( e ) Xaut. : To conduct or guide into a 

harbour. 

(2) Intransitive : 

*(a) To offer or put in a claim. 

xilul A v 0 * 11 ? , 'v2 ld *'* to be one of the knights of 

.MAltA. he might modestly enough prove his six de- 
eceuts against a less qualified competitor. CoUter. 

(b) Xaut. : To enter a harbour ; to sail or 
come into port. 

10. To put in for: To put one’s self forward 
as a candidate for. 

11. To put in force: To enforce. 

12. To put in, mind; To pvt in remembrance: 
lo call to remembrance; to remind. 

13. To put in practice: To apply; to make 
practical use of. 

1 4. To put in the pin : To give over ; to cease 
a certain line of conduct, especially bad con- 
duct. (Vulgar.) 

15. To put off: 

(1) Transitive: 

( а ) To lay aside ; to take off from one’s per 
son. (Nehemiah iv. 23.) 

(б) To push from land : as, To put off a boat. 

(c) To discard ; to dismiss ; to lay aside. 

"I w lli put off my hope.* 

Shaketp. ; Temfrit. ill. 8, 

(d) To turn away; to elude; to baffle; to 
disappoint. 

"Yon put me off with llinher vowm.” 

Shaketp. : Winter t Tale, i. 2. 

•(e) To pass fallaciously; to cause to be 
circula ted or received : aa, To put off a report. 

(/) To defer ; to delay ; to postpone. 

to goo to CAlyA. and no* 
byt y« pute off. —PutOm hettert, U. 344. 

* (?) To refuse ; to decline. 

. "” h, 5 b dnvlUtion) my near occaiilone did urge me 

to put off, —Shaketp. : Timon of A the mj. HL 8. 

(2) Intrans, : To leave land ; to leave port, 

"Which ch®cn» the spirit, ere it* bark 
/*ufj off Into (he unknown dArk." 

Moore : Parudlte und the Peri. 


(1) Law: To challenge the verdict of; as 
To put one’s self on ones country, t.e., to plead 
not guilty, and stand one’s trial. 

(2) Intrans. : To hasten motion; to drivo 
vehemently. 

17. To put on airs: To assume airs of im- 
portance. 

18. To put out : 

(1) To hold out, to extend, to show, to 
reach out. 

" Put out nil your hAnda." 

Shaketp. Timon of Athene. Iv. 1 

(2) To eject, to drive out, to expel. (Luke 

XVI. 4 ) v 

(3) To shoot out ; to put forth as a a hoot or 
leaves. 

(4) To publish ; to make public. 

"; h - n * Vcu l c *» they wero putting out curi- 

om aUmpsof the ««veml edillcc* Additon; On Italy. 

*(5) To place at interest; to lend out at 
usury. (Psalm xv. 5.) 

(G) To extinguish : as, To pul out a candla. 

(7) To deprive of sight ; to bliud. 

Betray'd, CAptiv'd, And both my «yes put out " 

(8) To dislocate. 

“Sho , ..put her shoulder out"— i\eld, Jau. JO. lgo*. 

(9) To coufuse, to disconcert, to interrupt. 

** I have ptit you ouf.“ 

ShaUtp. : Winter t Tale, ir. 4. 

19. To put over: 

(1) Transitive: 

(u) To set or place in authority over. 

* (b) To refer ; to send. 

" I put you o'er to heav'n and to my mother.* 

Shaketp : King John, L 

* (c) To defer, to postpone, to put off. 

# (2) Intrans. : To sail over or across. 

20. 7opuf through: To carry through suc- 
cessfully. (Amrr.) 

21. To put to (or unto) : 

(1) To add, to join, lo unite. (Ecdes. iii. 14.) 

* (2) To expose. 

H uvlng lost two of their bnveit commander* tl 
»eA, they Jurat not put it to a battle At aca.— Bacon. 

(3) To punish or kill by. 

** And put the Englishmen unto tbeiword.* 

Shaketp. : i Henry » /.. iiL L 

(4) To offer to sell : as, 1 put it to hhn at £10L 
(Amer.) 

* 22. To put the hand to (or unfo); 

(1) To take hold of; to undertake. 

® x j >b *"«Jolce in a 11 you put your hand to,“—> 

(2) To take, as in theft ; to steal. 

” To »eo wliether he Iiavo put hit hand unto his 
neighbour s goods . Exodut xxii. 8. 

23. To put to death : To kill, to execute. 

24. To put to it : To distress ; to press hard ; 
to place m a position or atato of difficulty of 
distress. 


n> «i . - "They bAvo a leader, 

Tu]Iua Aufldlu*, that w ill put you fo *(.*’ 

Shaketp : Coriolanut. L L 


25. To pwf fo sea : To set sail ; to leave a port. 
*26. To put to a stand: To stop; to arrest 
by obstacles or difficulties. 

27. To put to rights: Toarrange in an orderly 
condition ; to set In proper order. 

28. To put to a trial, to put on trial : 

(1) To bring Wore a court and jury for triaL 
<2) To put to the test ; to test, to try. 

29. To put together: To unite; to Join loto 
one mass. 

30. To jmt this and that together; fojmf ftpo 
and two together : To draw a conclusion from 
certain circumstances; to Infer from certain 
premises. 

31. To put up: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To hold up ; to raise. 

“Put up her lovely vi»Age." 

Shaketp., Henry r,, v. t, 

<f>) To send forth; to put forth; lo shoot up. 

(c) To put into its ordinary place, whore a 
thing is kept w hen not in use. 

** thy .word up” Shaketp . . 7V,„p#it, i. t . 

(d) To hoard ; to put away. 

(0 To pa< k ; to store up, as for preservation . 
as, Vo put up lH-ef or pork in casks. 

(/) To hide ; to put aside or out of sight. 

■' J Vh >' •«cwr»i*.Uy you to pul up IhAt letter?"— 
Srmketp. : l.cir, l. J. 

(<7) To start from a cover. 

11,0 the gulden plover arwe*«lly 

— field, lieu. IV, In AS. 
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put— putrescent 


(J h ) To expose ; to offer publicly : as, To put 
up goods for sale. 

• O') To overlook ; to pass over unreveoged ; 
to pocket. (Tlie plirasa now is Topu* up with.) 

•*I will, indeed, uo loiter eudureit; nor tun 1 yet 

K raunded to put up in pence wlint already I have luol* 
ily suffered." — Shnkesp. : Othello, iv. 2. 

(j) To accommodate with lodgiog ; to lodge, 
to entertain. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To offer one’s self as a candidate. 

Upon the decease of a lion, the beasts njet to chuee 
a king, when several put up."— L' Estrange : Fables. 

(6) To lodge ; to take up oue’a lodgiuga. 

(c) To stop. 

" I wondered at what house the Bath coach put up." 

— Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 

32. To pui up to : 

(1) Trans. : To give information respecting ; 
to explain, to teach : as, To put one up to a 
trick or dodge. 

*(2) Intrans. : To make up to ; to advance, 
to approach. 

** With this he put up to my lord.” Swift. {Todd.) 

33. To put up with: 

(1) To overlook ; to pass over unresented : 
as, To put up with insolence. 

(2) To take without dissatisfaction or grum- 
bling; to tolerate : as, To put up with bad fare. 

31. To put the helm up for a place : To direct 
the course of a vessel towards a placa. 

“ The storm that forced her fo put her helm up for 
Queenstown.'— Daily Telegraph , Dec. 14, 1685. 

* put case, phr. A s. 

A. As phrase: An elliptical expression for 
“suppose that it may be so ; ” “state a pos- 
sible or probable case/’ 

** rut-case that the soul after departure from the 
body may live."— Bp. Hail : Satan's Harts, &c., v. 

B. -45 sufcst. ; One who suggests or argues 
hypothetical cases. 

“No ma.ii could be a good lawyer that wae cot a put- 
cate."— Forth : Life of Lord Guilford, i. 20. 

put-Ofi; s. Excuse, shift. 

“This la very bare, and looks like a guilty put-off,"— 
Leslie : Short JJethod against the Jews. 

put-on, s. An artifice, a trick ; anything 
assumed for the purpose of deceiving ; a sham. 

* put-pin, s. Push-pin. 

“ Playing at put-pin, doting on eome glasse/ 

Marston : Satires, iil. 7. 

put (I), s. [Put, r.) 

* I. The art of putting or placing iu any 
position or state. 

2. A thrust, n push. 

3. A question, a thrust. 

*' Toanswer the captain's home put."— Richardson ; 
Clarissa. »v. 316. 

4. The act of throwing a stone or weight 
overhand. (Scofc/t.) 

*5. A forced action to avoid something ; an 
action of distress. 

“The Et.sg'a was a forc'd put, and a chance rather 
than a choice.”— L' Estrange ; Fable*. 

6. Id golf, the act of driving the ball, with a 
view to putting it in the hole. (From put.) 

7 A game at cards. (Pron. pfif.) 

8. Comm.: A contract whereby one person 
secures, by the payment of money to another, 
the privilege of selling and delivering to tho 
latter within a certain time and at a specified 
price, a stipulated amouut of grain or other 
merchandise, stocks, Ac. 

put (2), * putt, s. [Wei. pwt — a short thick 
person.] A clown, a rustic ; a silly fellow. 

M Quear country puts extol Queen Bess's reign." 

Bramston. 

* put (3), s. (0. Fr. pute , putain .] A strumpet, 
a prostitute. 

* pu-tage (age as lg), s. [Put (3), s.] 

Law: Prostitution or fornication on tha 
part of a woman. 

“ If any heir female under gu/irdianahip were guilty 
of putnge, she forfeited her part to her coheirs/— 
Jacob : Lavs Dictioiutry. 

pu-ta’ men, s. [Lat. = peel; puto — to 
clean.] [Endocarp.] 

• pu-ta-min'-e-a, s. pi. [Lat. putamen, genit. 
putamirtfjis) ; neu‘t. pi. adj. suff. -fa.] 

But. : Linnaeus’s thirty-first natural order 
of plants. Genera, Capparis, Ac 

* pu’ tan-ism, s. [O. Fr. jn/tanwme.] (Put 
( 3), s.] Lewdness or prostitution on tha part 
of a woman. 


put -a-tivc, a. [Fr. putalif \ from Lat. pnta- 
tivus— imaginary, presumptive, from pututus, 
pa. par. of puto — to think ; Sp. A 1 till, puta- 
tivo .] Reputed, supposed ; commonly thought, 
reputed, or believed. 

“ If a wife commits adultery, she shftll lose her 
dower, though she be only h ;rut<tUce, and not a true 
and real wi ie.' —Ayliffe: Far ergon. 

putch-er, s. [Native name.] A contrivance 
used in Kamtscliatka for catching salmon. 

*' The chief method of their capture hero Is the 
common one of putchers. These are fuuuel-shaped 
baskets of wicker-work set at right anglee to the shore, 
into which the salmon press themselves In trying to 
pass through, and are unable to return /— Da ily Tele- 
graph , Aug. 16, 1885. 

put£h'-6ck, put^h'-iik, *. [Hind, pachak; 
Tamil putchuk.] 

Bot. & Comm.: The roots of Aplotaxus 
Lappa ( Saussurea Lappa, Calc. Exhib. Rep.). 
[Costus.] It is a tall composite plant, with 
purple florets, growing on the mountains of 
Cashmere, at an elevation of eight or nine 
thousand feet. The root is collected in 
enormous quantities, and exported to China, 
to be used as incense. It has an odour like 
orris-root, a pungent, aromatic taste, and is 
used as a perfume. It is given in lntfia in 
cough, asthma, fever, cholera, dyspepsia, Ac. 
Its dried powder is the priocipal ingredient 
iu an ointment for ulcers ; it is also a hair 
wash. 

pu'-te al, s. [Lat., from puteus = a well.] The 
enclosure surrounding the opening of a well, 
to protect persons from falling into it. It was 
either rouud or square, from three to four feet 
high. 

put'-e-ll, 5. [Native name.] A large flat- 
bottomed boat used on the Ganges for con- 
veying goods. It is from forty-six to sixty- live 
feet long, and carries a single squara aail. 

* put-en, s. [Petunia.] Tobacco. 

* put-er-ic, s. [Fr.] Harlotry, whoredom. 

" Wh.vt aay we also of putours. that llue hy thohorri- 
hie siime ol puierje. mid constreine women to yelde 
hem » certain rent of hlr bodily puterie, ye some time 
bis owen wif or hia childe/ — Chaucer: Farsone t Tale. 

* pu -tid, a. [Lat puiidus, from puteo = to 
stink, from the same root as pus (q.v.) ; Fr. 
putule.] 

1. Foul, duty, disgusting. 

2. Mean, low, worthless, disgusting. 

" There was no ostentation of a putid eloquence." — 
Macaulay: Hist. Bug,, ch. xvll. 

*pu tid’-i-ty, & [Eng. putid ; - ity .] The 
same as Putidness (q.v.). 

* pu'-tid-ness, $. [Eng. putid; -itess.] The 
quality or state of being putid. 

“To make their /ntf id less perceptible."— Qauden : 

Tears of the C hurch, p. 190. 

put'-log, put lock, s . [Eng*, put, v., and 
log.] 

Build. : One of a number of short pieces of 
timber about seven feet long, used in building 
scaffolds. They lie at right angles to the wall, 
with one of their ends resting upon it, and the 
other upon the poles which lie parallel to the 
side of the wall of the building. 

putlog holes, s. pi. 

Build. : Small holes left in walls for the use 
of tha workmen in erecting scaffolding. 

pU-tor'-l-us, s. [Lat. putor — a stench ; puteo 
= to stink.] 

Zool. : A genus of Mustelimc, with thirteen 
species, having a wide geographical range 
through both hemispheres, and including the 
animals commonly known as Polecats, Ferrets, 
Weasels, and Minks. Teeth more sharply 
cusped than in M u stela ; body longer and 
more slender, and limbs shorter; neck dis- 
proportionately long. Putorius vulgaris, the 
Weasel, and P. fxtidus, the Polecat, are 
British ; P. furo, the Ferret, ia domesticated. 

*pu-tour, s. [O. Fr.] A whoremonger, a 
whoremaster. ( Chaucer : Parsones Tale .) 

pu-tran-ji'-va, s. [Hind., Ac. putrojiva: 
Sanac. putra — a son, and jira — life. So named 
because Hindoo parents string the seeds 
round their children's necks, for the preser- 
vation of their health.] 

Bot. : A genus of Eupborbiacene. Putranjiva 
Roxburghii is a moderate- sized evergreen tree 
from India. The seeds yield an olive-brown 
oil used for burning. The wood, which is 


close-grained and very hard, is employed for 
tools and turnery; the leaves and the stone 
of the fruit is sometimes given in decoction in 
colds and fevera ; the former are also lopped 
for fodder. 

* pu-tred-m-ous, a. [Lat. putredo (genit. 
putredinis) = lottenness, from putreo — to 
become putrid.] Stinking, rotten ; proceeding 
from, or of the nature of, putrefaction ; hav- 
ing an offensive smell. 

“ A putredinous ferment coagulates humours, m 
milk with rurniet ia turned."— Flayer : Ams/usl Hu- 
mours. 

* pu-tre-fact'-ed, a. [Lat. pulrtfactu*.} 

[Putrefaction.] Putrefied. 

*’ Vermin breed of putrefacted all me. 

Mitrstvn : Antonio's Revenge, It. 8. 

pu tre fac'-tion, * pu tri-fac'-tion, s. 

[Fr., fiom Lat. putref actus, pa. par. of putre- 
facio — to make putrid : putreo— to be rotten ; 
puter, putris — rotten, putrid, and facia — to 
make ; Sp. putrefacdon ; IUl. putrifasione.] 

\. Ord. Ijang. <£Chem. : The apparently spon- 
taneous decomposition of organic substances, 
especially those rich in nitrogen. It ditlera 
from fermentation (q.v.) in being accompanied 
by the evolution of fetid and noxious gases. 
In the process of putrefaction, oiganic bodies 
of a higher order are changed, sometimes into 
lower organic compounds, sometimes iuto 
inorganic compounds, as ammonia, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, Ac., and sometimes into 
simple substances, as hydrogen and nitrogen. 
Putrefaction may be prevented, or its further 
progress arrested by various means : 

(1) By keeping the substance in ft vacuum, dr in ft 
vessel containing air which has been deprived of ftil 
©r?*n»c germs. 

iii) By freeing from moisture ftnd keeping perfectly 
dry. 

(8) By keeping the substance In an atmosphere x 
few degrees above 0°. 

(4j By heating to the boiling point, and hermetic- 
ally sealiug. 

(5) By the use of antiseptics, os Balicyllc acid, kc. 
From experiments made by Pasteur and 
others, it appears that putrefaction only 
takes place when a body comes in contact 
with living germs. (Used also figuratively.) 

“ The putrifaction and rottemiesae of all the bodle 
might bea uoysome. and doe datuumge to the head. — 
Fox : Martyrs, p. 1,599. 

2. That which is putrefied. 

pu trc-fac’-tivc, * pu tri-fac-tive, a. 

[Fr. putrefactif, trom Lat. putref actus, pa. par. 
of putrefacio = to putrefy (q.v.).J 

1. Causing or promoting putrefaction ; tend- 
ing to putrefaction. 

2. Pertaining to putrefaction. 

“ Making putrifaetive generations correspondent 
unto seminal productions/- browne: Vulgar Lrrours, 
bk. ii., ch. vi, 

* pu-trc-fac'-tive-ncss, s. [Eng. putrefac- 
tive; -urn.] The quality or state of being 
putrefactive. 

pu'-tre-fied, pa. par. or a. [Putrefy.] 

pu'-tre-fy, *pu-tre-fie, *pu-tri-fie, v t. 

&i [Fr. pvt refer, from Lat. putrefacio — to 
make putrid ; putrejio = to become putrid : 
puter, putris — putrid, and /curia (pass. Jic) = to 
make ; Ital. putrefare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make putrid ; to cause to rot or decay 
with an offensive odour. 

2. To make carious or gangrenous. 

3. To make foul or corrupt ; to corrupt. 

" They would hut stink, *nd putrefy the air.” 

Bhiskctp. : 1 henry VI.. Iv. 7. 

* 4. To make corrupt ; to spoil, to ruin. 

" Mauy ill projects »re undertaken, and private Buiti 
putrefy tha publicK good.”— Lucon. 

B. Intrans.: To become putrid; to rot, 
to decay with an offensive odour. ( Isaiah i. 6.) 

pu-trcs'-5eii5e, $. [Eng. putrescen(t) ; -ce.] 
The quality or state of being putrescent or of 
putrefying ; a putrescent or putrid state. 

“Sumptuosity and sordidness; revenge, life-weari- 
ness, ambition, darkness. put> escettce.'— Caiiyle : 
trench Revolution, pt. x, bk. iiL, ch. iii. 

pu-tres'- 9 ent, a. [Lat putresccns, pr. par. of 
putresco = to begin to putrefy ; iucept., from 
putreo — to be rotten.] 

L Becoming putrid or rotten ; decomposing, 
putrefying. 

“To .keen the fluids from the putrescent alkallna 
state .” — Arbuthnvt ’ On Aliments, ch. i 

2. Pertaiuing or relating to the condition or 
process of putrefaction. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, wliat, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pov 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, jjmite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 


yu-tres -gi-ble, a. A i. (Lat. putrcsco — to 
become rotten ; Eng. sutf. -able.] 

A. As adj. : Capable of being putrefied ; 
capable of. or liable to, putrefaction. 

"Though eminently pntreseible. the animal and 
Trouble Juices remained sweet and cleajr. Aa/urc, 
xxiv. 467. 

B. /Is $uhst. : A body generally, if not 
always, nitrogenized, which undergoes de- 
composition at certain temperatures, when in 
contact with air and moisture. 

* pu tri- ble, a. [As if from a Lst. putribitis, 
troin putreo — to bo rotten ] Liable to corrup- 
tion ; putrescent, 

" Autumnal fruits breed putrible humoura.**— Ten- 
ner . I'm A'erta ad 1‘ifam Longam, p. 2S4. 

piV-trid, a. [Fr. putride, from Lat. putridus , 
from pvtrr, putris = putrid, allied to putreo = 
to be rotten ; Sp., Port.. A Ital. pntrido.] 

1. In a state of putrefaction, decomposition, 
or decay; corrupt, rotten ; exhibiting putre- 
faction or decomposition. (Said of animal or 
vegetable bodies.) 

2. Indicating putrefaction ordecom position ; 
proceeding from, or pertaiaing to, putrefaction. 

"And though her rich attire so curiou* be and rare. 
Ffucu her there yet proceeds unwholesome putrid 
air. “ Drayton: Poly-Olbum, s. IS. 

putrid fever, s. 

Pathol.: Malignant fever. [Malionant, A. 

II.) 

t putrid sore-throat, s. 

Pathol. : A malignant form of aore throat, 
tending to gangrene. 

pu' trld ness, * pu-trid'-i t$f, s. [Eng. 
putrid ; -ness, - ity ; Fr. pttfridife.) The quality 
or state of being putrid ; corruption, rotten- 
ness ; that wbieh is putrid. 

M N Id or dus ructus depeud on the ftttid splrllnoslty 
of the ferment, and tno putridness of the meat*"— 
Ftoyrr : On thr flumouru 

* pu trl-fUe' tion, s. (Putrefaction.) 

* pu -tri-lage (age ns lg), s. [Lat. putcr — 
putrid. ] The slough formed ia ulcers and 
thrown off. 

* pu tri I&g' l-nous, a. [Putrilaoe.) Rot- 
b h, corrupt, putrid. 

"They expcctont« the putrilaginous matter."— 
IVmner : l‘ia /tecta ad l 'Kara Long am, p. 17C. 

* pu'-try, a. ILat. puter = putrid.) Putrid, 
rotten, cornipt. 

" llowl not, thou putry mould 1 gronn not, ye grave* 1 " 
Martian: Antonio t Revenge, lii. l. 

*putt(l), a. [Put (2), s.) 

putt (2), s. (Prob. connected with put, v.J A 
trap for tlsh ; a pule her. 

" In the onrly part of the year before the net* and 
putts are well at work."— Field, Jan. 16, 1086. 

put' ter (I), i. [A corrupt, of petard (q.v.).] A 
short piece of ordnance. (Scotch.) 

put ter (2), s. (Eng. put, v. ; -er.) 

I. Ord. Umg. : One who puts or places. 

M The iu«»l wretched %>rt of itcopte are tlrwimcrs 
upon event* and puttm of ciwe*. — 8fr Ji. L Lstrangc. 

II. Technically: 

1. Golf: One of the eluba used in driving 
the ball. (Pron. put’-ter.) 

2. Miafrip : One who pushes the small wag- 
gons in a mine, or the like. 

* puttcr-forth, s. The aaine aa Putter- 
out (q.V.). 

* putter~on, s. An inciter, an instigator. 
M Vou are abu*«*d. ami by some putter-on. 

That will be damn'd for t." 

Shakeip. : Winter's Tale. Jl. 1. 

* putter out, • putter-forth, s. Ono 

who deposited money, when going abroad, on 
condition of receiving a larger snm on return- 
ing, the amount deposited boing forfeited in 
the event of non-return. On dangerous ex- 
jieditions the premium wan sometimes ns 
much >s five pounds for each one deposited. 
This kind of mixture of investment and In- 
ru ranee was common in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James L 

“I do Intend, Inl* year of juLfie* coming on, to 
travel ; and liec-Aune ( will nut ftltugeiher go >u*un e*- 
|wno<<. I mn determined to put forth lorne flvethuurand 
jHjundo, to be paid im> live f»»r on*. U|ioii the return nf 
iny wife, inyuetl, mid iny it-* from the Turk** Court at 
Constantinople, —/ten Jontvn : /.Wry Man Out of An 
humour. It. a. 

put' tie, n. [PuTrv, 2.) 


putrescible— pyaemia 


put-ting, put -ting, pr. par . ora. IPut, t\) 

putting-green, s. A part U the links 
on which golf is played. 

" The wind backed away to the west, . . . and many 
of the putting-greens were k ten." Field, Oct *. l&Si. 

putting-stone, puttlng-stane. *. A 

heavy atone to be put or thrown with the 
hand raised and thrust forward from the 
shoulder. Putting the stone is a favourite 
athletic exercise in Scotland. 

putf-tock (1), s. [For pout-hawk or pcot-hawk, 
from Mid. Eng. pout, pa id t — pullet (q.v.) ; 
GaeL put = the young of moor-fowl, young 
grouse. The word thus = pullet-hawk or 
chicken-hawk ; cf. sjiar row-hawk.) 

1. The common kite ; the glead or gled 

" Who finds the partridge In the puttock's newt. 

But may Imagine how the bird waa dead 7 “ 

Shaketp. : 2 henry Yl., 11 L 2. 

2. The Buzzard, Butco vulgaris. (Prov.) 

put'-toek (2), s. [For futtock (q.v.).] 

put -ty (I), ‘pot-tain, s. [0. Fr.potee = brass, 
copper, tin, Ac., burnt or calcined . . . putty ; 
cf. O. Fr. pottein = broken pieces of metal ; 
pottin — solder of metal ; pot = a pot (q.v.).] 

1. Calcined tin, or oxide of tin, and lead 
mixed in various proportions, used as polish- 
ing powder by opticians and lapidaries. 

2. Plastering ; A fine mortar, nearly all lime, 
used in stopping crevices of shrinkage. 

3. Glazing: A composition of pounded whit- 
ing and linseed-oil, beaten up into a tough, 
tenacious cement. It is used for securing 
window-janes in sashes, for stopping crevices 
in wood-work which is to be painted, and lor 
various other work. 

4. Pottery: The mixture of ground materials 
in which in potteries earthenware is dipped 
for glazing. 

5. Foundry : The mixture of clay and horse- 
dung used in making moulds in foundries. 

putty faced, a. Having a face resem- 
bliug the pastiness or colour of putty. 

putty-knife, s. A knife with a short 
lanceolate blade, used for spreading putty ; a 
stopjhng-kuife. 

putty powder, s. A pulverised oxide 
of tio sometimes mixed with oxide of lead. 
Putty powder is extensively used ia glass and 
marble works, and the best kinds are used for 
polishing plate. 

putty root, s. 

Bot. : The viscid tuber of Aplectrum hyemalc, 
an American orchid. It ia used for cementing 
broken earthenware. 

put ty (2), put tie, s. [Cf. Hind., Mahratta, 
Ac. jMitti, puiite — n band, a bandage.) A kind 
of legging used in India, made of coarse water- 
proof cloth, wrapped tightly round tho legs. 

" The M minted Iufouitry will receive, In ndd It ion to 
the ci|ui (tiuou t already mentioned, a jmlr uf Bedford 
cord jxxntaloon*, two pair* of drawer*, a |*Ur of 
a pair of Jack npur*. a can vim how. and a cavalry uh»j 
tin. "— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 12, ls&fc. 

put'-ty, r.f. [Putty, *.) To cement, ntop, or 
Jill with putty. 

put‘-ty-cr, s. [Eng. putty, v. ; -*r.) One who 
works with putty; a glazier. (Thackeray : 
Lovel the Widower , cb. it) 

• pu' turo, * pul lure, *. [Low Lat. pul- 
tura, Irom Lat. puls, genii, pull is = jiottage. ] 
A custom claimed by Keepers in forests, ami 
sometimes uy bailiffs of hundreds, to take 
man's- meat, horse-meat, and dog’s-meat from 
the tenants nml inhabitants within the per- 
ambulation of the forest, hundred, Ac. 

pu -ya, *. [Native name (?).] 

I lot. : A synonym of Pouretln. a genus of 
Bromeliacerv. (Lindle y.) Puya chinrn.tis 
yields an extract usmi In healing broken 
bones, and the spike of P. lanuginosa 1s a 
transparent gnin. 

• i)iiz -Z9 I, a. (Fr. pucede =n maid.) A dirty 
slattern ; a hussy. 

’’ Puct ) lv or puctef, dolphin or •lin/fi*ti. N 

hhakosp. : 1 henry VI., 1, 4. 

piiz zlo, v.t. [Puzzi.k, s.) 

A. Prunsilive : 

1. Tn jierjilex. to eniknrmss, to confound ; 
In put to n stand ; to gravel. 

" I vrry much irM thrro lx miiho Unuu^oa 
Tlmt woulil irn n.'/ir to puuir m*\" 

itand>Aph Muse's looking-glass, tlL 4 
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• 2. To make intricate ; to entangle. 

" They dUeiitaugle from the intxsini skein." 

Coteprr Task. 1U. 

3. To discover, resolve, or work out bj 
cogitation ; to moke out by mental labour. 
(Followed by out.) 

" While the clerk Just putties out hi* p**lm " 

Cottper . Charity. 

B. Intrans. : To be bewilJcred or per* 
plexe«l ; to be at a loss : aa, To puzzle over # 
question. 

puz -zle, *. [For Mid. Eng. opposailt, opposed 
= a question for solntiou, from Er. opposer = 
to oppose, to question.) A state of embarrass- 
ment or perplexity ; thut wliicli puzzles ; a 
riddle ; a toy or contrivance for exercising the 
ingenuity. 

"The l**t puztls proixmudod.'— More ; Antidote tt 
A thrum, ch. xi. 

puzzle-brain, a. One who tries to ex- 
plain or projiose puzzles. 

" Ttiey we mostly crotchet-monger* and puitls- 
bntins: ~Ulaekir : Self-Culture, ).. 60. 

* puzzle bead, s. A j>uzzle-headed per- 
son. 

"It would rid Germany of . . . mad Jacobin pustle- 
headt.'—J. H. .Seeley: Stein, ill. 89X 

puzzle headed, a. Having the head 
full of confused notions. 

" He was really a dull puzzle-headed man."— J/ao- 
aulay : hut. Eng,, ch. xx. 

puzzle monkey, s. (Monkey-puzzlf..) 

* puz-zle-a’-tlon, s. [Eng. ;>msrfe,* -aiion.) 
A puzzle ; a state of bewilderment or per- 
plexity. 

" Upon my soul, they Lave got tho old gentleman 
Into such puszlration, that I don't believe he know* 
what he wisbe* huu»elt."— -Foote : The lia nkrupt, iiL 

puz zled (le as el), pa. par. or a. (Puzzle, y.) 

* puzzled ness (leas el), s. I Eng. puzzled ; 
-ness.] Tho quality or state of being puzzled ; 
perplexity, bewilderment. 

" Several Instances of tho puulednes* of pban*y." — 
n. More: Append, to Atheism. 

*puz zlo dom, s. [Eng. puzzle; -dovu) Be- 
wilderment. 

" A filiation to the goddess uf puaiedom."— Kingsley ; 
Two Tears Ago, ch. xxvl. 

* puz-zle men t. s. (Eng.pu«I«;-»ieii(.) Tlie 
state of being puzzled ; j uzzledness, bewilder- 
ment. 

"A little of tho j/uszlemrnt that he Inflict* ou other*. " 
— Mas Milford: Our t illage, ser. L, J». -40. 

puz'-zler, s. [Eng. puzzl(e), v. ; -er.) One 
who or that which puzzles, bewilders, or 
perplexes. 

".Mis* Ophelia found the case a tmzsler~—Mn. B. 
B. Stowe: Uncle Toms Cabin, cli. xx. 

puz'-zling, pr. par. or a. I Puzzle, r.) 

A. Asyr . ;jar. : (8ee the verb). 

B. A$ adjective: 

1. Bewildering, confusing, perplexing, em- 
barrassing, as, a puzzling qurstiou. 

2. Exhibiting jierplexity, bewilderment, or 
confusion ; puzzled. 

"The servant 1* a puzzling fool.”— /,' Estrange. 

puz'-zling ly, adv. (Eng. piucKx?; -/y.) In 
o puzzling milliner or degree. 

" It is . . . notily, and at the ume tfino puttUng'y, 
signkiicanL "— Masson : Recent British I’hUatophy, 147. 

puzz o la na, puzz -uo-la na (zz as tz), 

8. [PoZZUOLAN.J 

puzz' o lito (zz as tz), s. [ Puzzo lana.] 

p wen -yet (wo ss 6), s. (Bunncso.) A resin, 
sometimes called Black lhunmnr, obtained in 
Burmah fmin tho uest of a hymonopteroili 
insect, Trigona hcvurjit. It is used for caulk- 
ing boa is. (Cal. Fzhib. Rep.) 

py-ro' ml a, py-c ml -a, s. (Or. mio* 
(puoa)= pus, mid al/*a (/uiimu) = blood.) 

Pathol. : Blood jioiaoiiing, pus in the blood, 
the .same ns sej'ticivniia ; due to ilisesso 
of bone, leading to auppunttian ; heart or 
vascular nfieotions, niigiimtlng sejitic con- 
tamination of tlio iilnod, ns emloearitilis, or 
phlebitis; niiaeess, or gangrene, nincmis 
ideeratlonH, low intlamimitory atleetions with 
HU|»(iunition, as <>f kidney or Madder; cry- 
pi perns, small- pox. ro vaccination (rardv), ear- 
bunehvs, disseeliou and post-mortem 

wounds, and HoinelinieM to typhus. Oecasimi- 
ally it ajipcars to arise spontaneously, or from 
the most ti filing injury in unhealthy persnns. 


boil, bo^; poiit, J< 5 vVl; eat, 50II. eborus, 9bin, bough; go, gem; thin* this; sin, a^ ; oxpeot, Xonophon, exist, lug. 
-clan, tian = sham -tloa, -slon =Bhun; -tlon, glon — zbun. -clous, -tlous, -slous shus, bio. die, Ac. — bcL dgL 
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pyaBmic— pyk 


py-m'-mic, a. [Mod. Lat pycrmia (q.v.); 
Eng. sutT. -ic.J 

Pathol. : Of, or belonging to Pyieiuia (q.v.). 

py'-at, py'-ot, s. [Pie. ] 

pyc nid 1 -um (pi. pyc md'-i-a), s. 

[Latinised dimin. from Gr. ttukvo* ( puknos ) = 
close.] 

Bot. {PL): The special receptacle enclosing 
stylosporea in some Lichens and Fuugals. 

pye'-mte, s. [Gr. jtv*vos ( puknos ) = thick ; 
sti ft. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. pyknit.] 

Min. : A variety of topaz (q.v.) occurring 
in aggregations of columnar crystals in the 
tin mines of Altenberg, Saxony. 

pye no , pref. [Gr. m/Kvo* (puknos) = thick.] 
Thick, close ; the meaniog completed by the 
second element. 

pyc no-dont, s. [Pycnodontes.] Any in- 
dividual of the sub-order Pycnodontoidei. 

t pyc no-dont'-es, s. pi. [Pref. pyeno-. and 
Gr. oSovs (odot/s), genii, odovros ( odontos ) = a 
tooth.] 

Palceont. : A family of Owen's Lepidoga- 
noidei. 

pyc-no-dont-i-dao, s. pi [Mod. Lat. pyeno * 
dns , genii, pycnodont(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -idee.] 

Paloront.: The typical family of the sub- 
order Pycnodontoidei. They abound in Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary formations. Chief genera : 
Pycnodus, Gyrodus, Mesturus, Microdon, 
Ccelodus, and Mesodon 

pyc no don-toi -de-i, s. pi [Mod ; LaL 
pycnodus, genit. pycnodont(is ), and Gr. eI6<* = 
(eidos) = form.) 

Palceont. : A sub-order of Gaooidei, with 
two families, Pleurolepidse and Pycnodontidie 
(q.v.). Body compressed, high and short or 
oval, covered with rhombic scales arranged in 
decussating pleurolepidal lines. Teeth on the 
palate and hinder part of the lower jaw 
molar-like. 

pyc -no dus, s. [Pycnodontes.] 

Palceont. : The typical genus of the Pycuo- 
dontidie. Fifteen species from the Lias, four 
from the Chalk, and one from the Eocene. 

pyc-no gon' I da, pyc no-gon'-a-ta, 

pye no gon l dfe, s. pi [Mod. Lat. pycno- 
gon(um) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -id<e, or ueut. 
-ida, -afa.] 

ZooL : Aa aberrant family or tribe of Arach- 
nida, consisting of marine animals, having 
the abdomen rudimentary, and four paiis 
of legs enormously long and many-jointed. 
(Huxley.) Balfour considers the family of 
doubtful affinities. Some believe tbern Crus- 
taceans. Parasitic or independently amongst 
stones and sea- weeds on sea- beaches, or among 
rocks, corals, Ac., in deep water. Called also 
Podosomata and Pantopoda. 

pye nog 6 num, s. [Pref. pyeno-, and Gr. 
yoio) (gonu) = the knee.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Pycnogonida 
(q.v.). Some are parasitic. Pyenogonum bal- 
cenarum is so on the whale. P. laterale, not 
a parasite, is common on various European 
sea coasts. 

pye-nom'-e-ter, s. [Pref. pyeno-, and Eng. 
meter.] 

Chen t. : Au instrument for determining the 
specific gravities of aerated mineral waters. 

pye-no-no'-ti-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pyeno - 
nof(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ufrc.J 

Omith. : Bulbuls ; a family of Passerine 
Birds, sometimes made a sub-family (Pycno- 
notinae, Gray) of Turdidae, or (Braebypodinae, 
Swain.) of f iinaliidae. There are nine genera 
and 139 species, characteristic of the Oriental 
region, some extending to Pslestine, Japan, 
and ttie Moluccas, but all absent from the 
Celebes. 

* pyc-nd no ti' nse, s. pt. [Mod. Lat. pyeno - 
m>t(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -in<e.] [Pyc- 
NoNOTID.fi.] 

p^e-no-no' tus, s. [Pref. pyeno-, and Gr. 
*Wos (notes) = the back.] 

Omith. : Bulbul ; the typical genus of the 
family Fycnonotidae (q.v.), with fifty -two 



species, ranging from Palestine to South Africa. 
Bill of medium size, strong, aod slightly 
curved; feet 
strong, wings 
moderately 
long ; plumage 
generally dull, 
with the excep- 
tion of the lower 
tail- coverts. 

pyc-no-phyl- 
llte, s. [Pref. 
pyeno-, aod Eng. 
phyllite ; Ger. 
pyknophyllit.] 

Min.: A talc- 
like mineral oc- 
curring in close- PYCNONOTPS ARSINOB. 
ly compacted 

scales in the so-called “Weisserde" (white 
earth) at Aspang, Austria. Hardness, 2 ; sp. 
gr. 2‘796 ; lustre, greasy; colour, leek-, apple-, 
and sea-green. Compos. ; a hydrated silicate 
of alumina, potash, soda, magnesia, and ses- 
quioxide of iroo. 



pyc'- no style, s. [Gr. ttvkvootvAo* (pukno- 
stulos), from 
ttukvos (puk- 
nos) = fre- 
quent, thick, 
and (ttvAo? 

(stirtos) = a 
pillar; Fr. 
pyeno style.) 

Arch.: That 
arrangement 
of Greek or 
Roman co- 
lumns in 
which the in- 
tercolumnia- 
tions are equal to one diameter and a half of 
the lower oart of the shaft. 


Pyc -no-trope, s. [Gr. nvKt'OTponos (pukno- 
tropos ) = of compact property ; Ger. pyknotrop.) 

Min. : A name given by Breithaupt to an 
amorphous mineral substance, occurring in 
closely compacted grains in the serpentine of 
Waldheim, Saxony. Compos, yet unknown. 


* pye, s. [Pie.] 

* pye'-bald, a. [Piebald.] 

py-e-li'-tis, s. [Gr. rrveAo* (puelos) = a trough ; 
suff. -if is.] 

Pothol. : Inflammation of the pelvis of the 
kidnej. 


py'-et, s. [Pyat.] 

py-gaor-a, s. [Gr. Trvyij ( puge) = the rump, 
aud oipw (airo) = to lift up.] 

Entom. : A genus of Notodontvdae. Pygcrra 
bucephala is the Bufl-tip moth, a beautiful 
but sluggish iusect ; the fore-wings purplish- 
gray, with black, chocolate-coloured, and 
white lines, and an ochrey spot at the tip ; 
the hind wiugs yellowish-white, Ac., clouded. 
The larvfe feed gregariously on the oak, lime, 
hazel, Arc. 

py'-garg, py-gar -gus, s. [Gr. m<yapyos 
(purgargos) = white rump : nvyr) (puge) — the 
rump, and apyos (argos) = white ; Fr. pugarge.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The sea-eagle or osprey. 

2. Script. Heb. : ( dishon ), Deut. xiv. 5, is 

apparently some kind of antelope. 

* py'-ga-thrix, s. [Gr. 7rvy»j ( pugc) = the 
rump, and Opi£ (thrix) = hair] 

Zool : A genus of Simiadre. Pygathrix 
memccus is the Cochin China Monkey, cow 
Semnopithecus nemants. 

py-gld'-l-um, S. [Gr. rrvyiSior (pugidion), 
dimin. from irvyg (puge) = the rump.] 

Compar. Anat. : The caudal shield, or tail, 
of a Trilobitc. It consists of anchylosed or 
amalgamated segments, and is usually trilobed 
like the thorax. There is an elevated axis, 
with a marginal limb. The extremity is 
sometimes rounded, but it may be prolonged 
into a spine, or the ends of the pleurae may be 
extended into spine-like projections. The 
name is sometimes applied to the posterior 
segment of a flea. 

pyg me’-an, pyg mas -an, pig-me -an, 

a. k s. [Lat. pyguuzus — dwarfish, from Gr. 


Ilvyiialot (Pugmaioi) = the race of Pygmies* 
from nvyurj (pugme) = a measure of length, 
the distance between the elbow and the 
knuckles. So called because they were re- 
puted to be of the height of a pugme, or 13% 
inches.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a pigmy or 
dwarf; dwarfish, very small. 

" Throng numberless like that Pygmean race." 

J/tttort : P. L„ L 780. 

B. As subst. : A pygmy. 

"These Pig™ rant live in hollow caves, and hole* 
tinder the ground. P. Holland : Pliny, bt. vii., cli. u. 

pyg'-my, pig / my, pig'-mey» s- & a- IFr. 

pygme = dwarfish, from I wit. Pygrruxus = pyg- 
mean (q.v.) ; Sp., Port., A ltal. pigmeo.] 

A. As stibsfanfirs ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Class. Mythol. : One of a fabulous nation 
of dwarfs dwelling somewhere near the shores 
of the ocean, and maintaining perpetual wars 
with the cranes. Ctesias represented a 
nation of them as inhabiting India. Other 
ancient writers believed them to inhabit the 
Indian islands; Aristotle places them io 
Ethiopia, Pliny in Transgangetic India, 

2. A very short or dwarfish person ; a dwarf ; 
anything very little. 

" Soon grow# the pigmy to gigwitic 

Dryden : Virgil ; JZneid It. 26*. 

* II. Zool. : The Chimpanzee. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, or resembling a 
pygmy ; dwarfish, small, little. 

"Control the course of Nature, bid the Deep 
Hush at thy %>igmy voice her waves to aleep." 

Churchill : Epistle to William Hogarth. 

*[[ For compounds, see Piomy. 

* pyg'-m^, v.t. [Pyomy, s.] To reduce to the 
size of a pigmy ; to dwarf, to stunt. 

" Stand off. thou poetaster, from thy prese. 

Who pygmies t martyrs with tby dwarf-like verse." 

IFood : Fasti oxen., iL 799. 

py-go-9eph'-a-lus, s. [Gr. ^ (pugt) = 
the rump, and*«f^aAi 7 (kephale) = the head.] 

Palceont. : A genus of ilacrourous Crusta- 
ceans, with three species, from the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone of Scotland and Laucasliire. 

py-go-der'-ma, s. [Gr. irvy^ (pu$?) = th ® 
rump, and Scppa (derma) = skin.] 

Zool. : A genus of Phyllostominae, group 
Stenodermata. Muzzle very short, thickened 
vertically, interfemoral membrane short. 
One species, Pygoderma bilabiatum , from 
Mexico and Brazil. 

py-gop'-o-def , s. pi. [Gr. Trvyy = the 
rump, and iroo? (pous), genit. ttoAo* (podos) = 
a foot.] 

* 1. In Illiger’s classification^ a family of 
Natatores, embracing the genera Colymbus, 
Eudytes, Uria, Mormon, Fratercula, and Alca. 

2. An order of Carinate Birds, with three fami- 
lies, Colymbidce, Alcidte, and Podicipedidse. 

py-go pod'-l d£6, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. pygopus, 
genit. pygopod(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-idep.] 

Zool. : A family of two-legged lizards. Body 
long, covered with rounded, imbricated, quin- 
c uncial scales, a pair of rudimentary hind 
limbs present ; head with symmetries! shields ; 
no eyelids. Two genera, Pygopus and Delma, 
from Australia and Tasmania. 

py-go pus, s. [Pygopodes.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Pygopidne, with one species, Pygopus lepidopo- 
dus. It is about two feet long, and is a 
SauriaD which has apparently degenerated 
towards the Ophidia. 

py-gos'-^e-lls, s. [Gr. iruyy (puge) = the 
rump, and <r«cA©s (skclos) — a leg.] 

Omith. : A genus of Sphfeniscida?, with two 
or three species, closely resembling those of 
Aptenodytes, in which it is often merged. 
Pygoscelis tceniata (or papuensis), the Johnnie 
of the whalers = Aptenodytes papua. 

py ja'-ma, s. [Hind., Mahratta, Ac.] A kind 
of loose wide trousers or drawers supi>crted 
by a cord drawn round the waist. They are 
worn in India, and are generally made of 
a light fabric, such as silk or cotton, and are 
sometimes made to cover the feet entirely. 
Same as Pajamas (q. v.) 

*pyk,tA. [Pick, v.) 


Cato, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wpir, work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eux, rule, fall ; try, Syrian. 90 , ce = e ; ey = a ; on — kw. 
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pyke, 5. [Hind, pace/;.] A foot-messenger ; 
a night watchman. (East Indies.) 

pyk non, $. [Gr. neut. sing, of jrvxwfc 
(puknos) = close.) 

Music: The close note. (1) A name given 
to those half or quarter tones which came 
together in the chromatic and enharmonic 
genera of the Greeks. (2) In mediaeval music, 
a semi tone. 


* py l&g' or &s, pyl -a-gore,r. [Gr. mk*- 
yvpa? (pulagaras ). J 

Greek Antiq. : The legate or representative 
of a city aent to the Ainphictyonic council. 

pyl a gore, 5. [Pylagoras.] 

* pyle, s . [Lat. pi turn = a pestle, a javelin (?).] 

1. A amall javelin. 

2. An arrow with a aquare head used In a 
cross-bow. 

3. A single grain of chaff. (Burns.) 


py'-Ion, s. [Gr. nvXatv (puldn) — a gateway.! 



Arch.: The 
m a a a of 
buildings on 
either side of 
the entrance 
to an Egyp- 
tian temple. 

*’ The pylon 
consists of 
three verts, 
namely, of 
two flanking 
towers, (M,d 
the gntewsy 
thns lormed 
between 
them ”~Rot*ngari*n: Arc A. Stylet (ed. Sanders), ) 27. 


PYLON. 


py-lor'-Jc, a. & s. [Fr. pylorique . ) 

A. As adjective: 

A not. : Pertaining to the pylorus (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

Anat. (PL): The mneoua glands of the 
pylorus; the pyloric glands. _ 

" Whea ascending into fresh water with their ova 
nearly ready for eitruaiou. their pyloric* are loaded 
with fat"— Field, Dec. 28, 1885. 

•pyl 6 rid -£-a, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. pylor(u3); 
neut. pi. adj. suff. -idea.] 

Zool. : A group of Lamellihranchiata, in- 
cluding the genera Mya, Solen, Ac. (De 
Bluinville.) [Myacid.e, Solenid.c.] 


py-lor'-us, 5. [Lat., from Gr. rruAwpo? (puld- 
ros) = a gate-keeper, the pylorus : ttuAtj (pule) 
— a gate, ami oupo* (onros) = a keeper.] 

Anat. : The amall and contracted end of the 
stomach leading Into the small intestines. 


* pym per, r.f. [Pamper.] 


* pyne, s. A v. [Pine.] 

py o gen'-c sis, py-o-go'-nl-a, s. [Gr. 
ttvov (puon) = pus, and Eng. genesis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : The generation of pua ; the theory 
of the formation of pus. 

py~o-gen‘-Ic, a, [Pyooenesis.] Pertaining 
or relating to pyogeneais ; generating or form- 
ing pua. 

py old, a. [Gr. ttvov (puon)= pirn, and <IS<* 
(eidos) = form, appearance.] Resembling pua; 
partaking of the nnture of pus. 

pyoid corpuscles, 5. pi. 

Pathol., Physiol., £c. : Pus corpuscles, with 
ft tolerably transparent envelope enclosing 
eight, ten, or more small globules. (Lebert.) 


» py-on lag, f. (Pionino.) 
py'-dt, i. [Pyat.] 


pyr-, pyr-i-, pyr-o , pref. [Gr. ntp (pur) 
= lire.) Having relation to, or comieetion 
with fire. 

pyr' a c&nth, pyr-a efijith’ iis, t. IGr. 
jrupo«a»'0a (purakantha) : nvp (pur) = fire, 
and aKav$a (akantha) = a thorn.] 

Bo t. : Crakrgus Pyracantha , a hawthorn, 
with oval, lanceolate, glabrous, entire, amall 
evergreen leaves, and coral-red flowers, from 
the south of Europe. 

pyr do 6-nIt'~lo, a. [Pref. pyr-, and Fug. 
acontfte.] Derived from nconitic add by heat. 

pyraconltlo acid, s. [Itaconic-acid.) 


*pyr-al, * pyr all, a. [Eng. pyr(e); -a/.) 
Pertaining or relating to a funeral pyre. 

” Uoctuousiy constituted for the better pyraff com- 
bustiou."— Brown * . Cm Burial, ch. iv. 

py-ral i d £e, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. ]»jral(is); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -it/tr.) 

Entom. : The typical family of the group 
Pyraliduia. Antenna 1 of Ihe'male pubescent 
or ciliated ; wings eutire, shining, with long 
fringes. I>arva shining, wrinkled, vermiform. 
Five British species. (Stainto n.) 

pyr-a-lid-S-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. pyrali- 
d(ind); Eng. sutl. - ei/us .] Of or belonging to 
the Pyralidina. 

"Th« Pyralideou* group it further divided Into 
two m*in lectioi)*." — -stamton: Brit. ButterjUt j k 
II. UA 

pyr &1 I di na, s. pi. [Lat. pyralis , genit. 
pyrulid(is); neut. pi. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Entom. : A group of Moths with the fore 
proportionately much longer than the hind 
wings; the abdomen and legs long. It con- 
tains the Pearls, the Veneers or Grass-moths, 
and the Knot-horns. British species 107. 
Sixteen families represented in Britain, viz.: 
Hypenid:*, Hermitild®. Odontid*, Pyratid*. Clcdeo- 
bidse, Ennvchidie, Asopidae. Stenladae, Hydrocampldie, 
Botyd*, rfolida*. Chureutldae, Eudoreidee, Uxllcrid®, 
1‘hycld®, End Crambidas. 

pyr'-a-lls, s. [Lat., from Gr, irupaAis (puralis) 
— a kind of pigeon.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Pyralidre. 
Pyralis costalis is the Gold Frioge ; P.farinalis 
the MeaL-moth. 

pyr 2U 16 HtC, s. [Pref. pyr - ; Gr. dAAoc 
(aho$) = other, and XiOos (lithos) = a stone ; 
Ger. pyrullolith.) 

Min.: An altered pyroxene (q.v.), inter- 
mediate in composition between true pyroxene 
and talc. Occurs mostly in limestone at 
several localities in Finland. 

p$r-rdme', s. (Fr.) A small water-apaniel. 

pyr-a-mid, 4 pyr a mis, s. [Lat. pyra - 
mis (genit. pyramulis), from Gr. irvpapis (pura- 
mis), from Egypt, pir-em-us = the vertical 
height of the structure. The Eng. plural was 
formerly pyramides, as in Shakesp. : Antony A 
Cleopatra, v. 2.] 

1. Egyptian Antiquities : A solid structure 
substantially invariable in form, Yiz., a simple 
mass resting on a square or sometimes ap- 
proximately aquare base, with the sides facing 
with slight deviations towards the four prin- 
cipal winds, and tapering off gradually to- 
wards the top to a point or to a flat surface, 
as a substitute for an apex. The proportion 
of the base to the height is not always the 
same, nor ia the angle of inclination uniform. 
The pyramids were constructed in platforms, 
and then rev&ted or coated with blocks or 
alnbs of granite, ns may still be observed in 
incomplete pyramids. Recently the theory 
has been maintained that in the case of the 
largest pyramids, a smaller one was erected 
as n nucleus, and subsequently enveloped by 
another layer. The interior of these massive 
structures contains narrow nassages, and some 
totally dark halls or chambers, and probably 
served as the burial-places of the kings who 
had caused them to ho constructed. The 
entrance to these buildings is raised con- 
siderably above the level of the base, and w as 
blocked up by a portcullis of granite, so as to 
be on ordinary occasions Inaccessible. In 
the pyramid of Cheops, the entrance is raised 
about 47 ft. 6 in. above the l>ase. The 
pyramids of Egypt begin immediately south 
of Cairo, and continue southwards nt varying 
Intervals for nearly seventy miles. The largest 
is that nf Cheops, at Ghizeh, standing on a 
liano each side of which was originally 704 
feet long, but owing to the removal uf the 
coating is now only 740 feet. Its perprn- 
diculnr height, according to Wilkinson, wns 
originnlly 480 ft. 0 in., present height 460 ft. 
The principal chamber, the so-called Crowning 
Jlnll or King’s Chamber, Is 34 ft. 3 In. long, 
and 17 ft. 1 in. wide. Its roof is formed o! 
massive blocks of granite, over which, with n 
view to support the weight, other blocks are 
laid, with clear Intervals between. According 
to Herodotus, the election of this pyramid 
employed 100,000 men for twenty yems. 

2. Mexican : The Teoenllls, or House* of lho 
gods, which ImTc mine down from Aztec 
times, arc four -sided pyramids rising by 
terraces to a considerable height. A group 


of such erections still exists at Teotihuacan 
about twenty miles north-east of the city of 
Mexico. There me two large pyramids, with 
some hundred smaller ones. The base of the 
largest is 000 feet long, its height 160 feet ; 
the height of the second is 130 feet. One la 
dedicated to the aun, the other to the moon. 
A yet larger one ia at Cliolula ; its bnse ia 
1488 feet long, its height 178 feet. All the 
Mexican pyramids face the cardinal points. 

3. Hence, applied to any mass or heap rnora 
or less resembling a pyramid in form. 

" While those deputed to inter the st»!n 
Heap with a rising pyramid the plain.” 

Pope: liomer ; lluui xziiL 20L 

4. Anat.: A conical bony eminence in the 
anterior w'nll of the tympanum of the ear. 
Also that portion of ihc medulla oblongata 
forming tho floor of the fourth ventricle of 
the brain ; two conical eminences, knowm as 
the posterior pyramids, the corpora pyra- 
midalia, leading to the p-mj Varolii, being the 
anterior pyramids. 

5. Geom. : A polyhedron bounded by a poly- 
gon, having any number of aides, called the 
base, and by triangles meeting in a common 
point, called the vertex. Pyramids tike dif- 
ferent names according to the natures of their 
bases. They may be triangular, quadrangular, 
Ac., according as their bases are triangles, 
quadrilaterals, pentagons, &c. The base aud 
lateral triangles are called faces ; the lines in 
which the faces meet are called edges ; the 
points In which the edges meet are called 
vertices of the pyTaioid. A right pyramid ia 
one whose base is a regular polygon, and in 
which a perpendicular let fall from the vertex 
upon the base, passes through its centre. 
The regular pyramid is a pyramid bounded 
by four equal equilateral triangles, it ia 
called the tetrahedron. 

6. Billiards (PI.) : A game played with fif- 
teen red balls and one white ball, the former 
being placed in a triangular form at a spot at 
the top of the table. The object, of the players, 
who play in turn with the wdiite ball, ia to 
pocket as many red balls as possible. 

7. Dot.: The American calumba or Indian 
lettuce, Frasera carolintnsis. 

py-rAm ld-al, * py-rdm -id-all, a. [Fr. 

pyramidal .J 

J. Orci. Lang. : Pertaining to, or having the 
form of a pyramid ; pyramidical. 

" The pyrnmiil<il tomb uf Calus Ostia*."— Emtaet: 
Italy, vul. I., cU.iL 

2. Lot. : Couical, as the prickles of some roaeB. 
pyramidal bell flower, s. 

Bat.: Campanula pyramidalis, wild In 
Carniola, Ac. 

pyramidal muscle, s. 

A nat. : A small muscle arising from the front 
of the pubis, and Inserted into the linen alba. 
There is also a pyramidal muscle of the nose. 

pyramidal numbers, s. pi. The same 

as Fiuukate-nc&iheks (q.v.). 

pyramidal zeolito, s . [Apopiivllitk.J 

• p^-ritm'-id-al-l^, ailv. [Eng. pyramidal; 

1. 1 n the form of a pyramid ; like a pyramid. 

2. By menus of, or through the Instrumen- 
tality of, a pyramid. 

"To b# but pyramidally extant. " — flrc>w*n#: On 
Burial, cb. v. 

pj^ rftm I-dSl' la, s. [Dlmin. from Lat 
pyranu s = pyramid (q.v.). J 

Zool. : The typical genus of Pyramid el lid oa. 
Shell slender, pointed, with ninny plaited or 
level whorls, apex sinistrnl, operculum in- 
dented on the inner side to mlnpt it to the 
columcllar plnits. Recent species 111, from 
the West Indies, Mauritius, and Australia. 
Fossil twelve, from the Chuik of France and 
Britain onward. 

p£ r&m i d6l -li dro, •. pi. [Mod. Lat. py- 
mmuiel(la) : ljit. fell), pi. adj. suff. -idir.] 

Zool. : A family of llolnstomntn (q.v.X 

Shell spiral, tiirretod, nucleus minute sinU- 
tml, operculum horny. Genera Pyrntnidclla, 
Chemnitzln, Ac. 

• p^T-a-mid io, * p$rr a mld -io-al, a. 

IGr. TrvfiDMiSomic ( p» ra m id iAiw), from rrupo^i'c 
(purami*)=.n pyramid (q.v.).] Pertaining to, 
or having the f»*i tn of a pyramid ; pyramidal, 

” Pl»Unin>l«b*bl«* by l yramidical Ogmr*."— Brotmsi 
Cyrui Oil rdm. ch. IIL 


boH, ; poiit, ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hin, bcn?h ; go, gem ; thin, $hls ; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, o^lst. ph = t 
-clan, tlan — ahan. tlon, -slon = shun ; tlon, jlon -- zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous - ah us. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = byl, d?L 
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pyramidicaUy— pyritolamprito 


• pyr-a-mid-!e-al-ly, odv. [Eng. pyra- 
mid Leal ; -ly.) In 'a pyramidical manner; in 
the form of a pyramid. 

•• Thua thry rise pyramidicaUy.’'— Pope : Bomrr ; 

0 dyssey xi. (Note.) 

•pyr a-mid i*-al-ness, s. [Eng. py ra- 

viidical ; -nm.] The quality or state of being 
pyramidical. 

pjr a mid T on, s. [Gr. ] 

A reft. ; The small flat pyramid which ter- 
minates the top of an obelisk. 

py-ram -id oid, s. [Eng. pyramid; -oiU] 
Gcouu : A figure or solid resembling a pyra- 
mid. Called also a Pyramoid. 

py-ram' -id 5n, s. [Pyramid.] 

Music : An organ stop of 16 ft. or 32 ft tone, 
the pipes of which are closed at tlie top, and 
pyramidical in shape, the top being more than 
four times the width of the mouth. From a 
pipe only 2 ft. 9 in. in length, 2 ft 3 in. square 
at the top, and 8 in. at the block, the note 
cccis produced. Invented by the Rev. Sir 
F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart.. Mus. Doc. 

• pyr’-a mis, * pir'-a-mis, s. [Pyramid.] 
pyr-am-oid, s . [Pyramidoio.] 

pyr-iint'-i-mon-itc, s. [Pref. pyr-, and Eng. 

aufimonih?.] 

Min. : The same as Kermesite (q.v.). 

pyr-aph'-ro-lite, s. [Pref. pyr-; Gr. a«J»pos 
(apftros) = froth, and Ai0os (lithos)= a stooe ; 
Ger. pyraphrolith.] 

Petrol. : An amorphous mixture of felspars 
and opal, of a more or less vitreous lustre, 
related to obsidian (q.v.). 

pyT-ar'-gill-ite, s. [Pref. pyr- ; Gr. apyiAAos 
(a rgillos) = clay, and autT. -tie (3/in.).] 

Min. : A variety of Fahlunite (q.y.), con- 
taining more water and less of protoxides. It 
is an altered iolite (q.v.), and occurs in the 
granite of Helsingfors, Finland. 

pyr-ar-gy-rite, s. [Pref. pyr-; Gr. dpyvpo* 
(arguros) = silver, and sutf. -itc (3/in.).] 

Min. : A rhombolicdral mineral occurring 
in crystals and also massive. Hardness, 2 
to 2*5 ; sp. gr. 5*7 to 6*9 ; lustre, metullic- 
adamantiue; colour, black; streak, cocliineal- 
red ; translucent to opaque ; fracture, con- 
choidal. Compos. : sulphur, 17*7 ; antimony, 
22-5; silver, 59 8 = 100, corresponding to the 
formula, 3AgtS + Sb.»S 3 . lsomorplious with 
proustite (q.v.). Forma an important ore of 
silver, occurring abundantly in some mines. 

pyr-aus'-ta, s. IGr. nvpavo-rris (puraustis) = 
a moth which gets singed in the candle.] 
Entom. : A genus of Eunycliida?. Pyrausta 
purpuralis ia the Crimson and Gold Moth. 

pyr aux-ite, s. [Pref. pyr-; Gr. avfdvw 
(auxand) = to increase, and sutf. -itc (3fin.).J 
Min. : The same as Pykofhyllite (q.v.) 

pyre, s. [Lat. pyra, from Gr. irvpa ( pura), from 
trip {pur) = tire.] A pile or heap of com- 
bustible materials on which dead bodies were 
laid to be burnt to ashes ; a funeral pile. 

*• That lit such pyres from Tapua to the Rhina." 

Byron : Curse o/ J hnrroa. 

pjfr-e-la' in, s. [rref. pyr-, aad Eug. elain.] 
[Pyrostearin.] 

py-re' na, 5. [Gr. m/pTjv (purcn)= the stone 
of stone fruit. ] 

Pol. : The stone formed by the hardened 
endocarp of some fruits, as the drupe. 

pj^-en-ar-i-um, s. [Lat. pyren, genit. 
pyrenis ; lieut. sing. a<lj. sufl\ •flrit/m.) 

Pot. : Pom urn (q. v. ). (Des va ux. ) 

py rene', s. [Gr. n-Op (pur) = fire ; Eng. 3uff. 
•ene.) 

Chem. : Cjfillia* One of the hydrocarbons 
obtained in the dry distillation of fats, resins, 
and coal. It is 'tasteless, inodorous, and 
crystallizes in colourless plates, melts at 142*, 
ia insoluble in water, slightly' soluble in alco- 
hol. but very soluble in ether, benzene, and 
carbon disnlphide. When treated with fum- 
ing hydriodic acid at 200*, it is converted into 
pyreue hexahydric, which melts at 127*. 


duced by heating pyrene with potassium di- 
chromate and sulphuric acid. It forms brick- 
red needles. 

py-re'-ne, s. [Pyrena.] 

Bot. (PI): The separate sections of which 
some fruits, as the medlar, are composed. 
(Thome.) 

Pyr-e-ne an, a. [See def.J Of, or pertain- 
ing to, the* Pyrenees, a range of mountains 
separating France from Spain. 

Pyrenean-desman, s. 

Zool. : Myogale pyrenaica. [MvooaLe.) 

p^r-g-ne'-ite, s. [After the Pyrenees, where 
found ; suff. -itc (Min.); Fr. & Ger. pyrenait.) 

Min. : A variety of Melaoitc-garnet (q.v.), 
found in very sharp rhombic dodecahedrons 
ia a black to gray schist near Bareges, Hautes- 
Pyrenees. 

py-re'-ni-um, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. pyren.] 

Bot.: Either the receptacle or perithecium 
of certain fungals. 

pyrcno'-dc-ous, pyren'-o-dine, a. 

[Mod. Lat. pyrena (q.v.), and Gr. (eidos) 
= form.] 

Bot. : Wart-like. 

py-rcn o-my 9 e'-tes, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
pyrena, and Gr. /ivkijs (mukes), genit. pu/mjTOY 
(mwtelos) = a fungus.] 

Bot. : A section of Ascomycetous and Coni- 
comycetous Fungals haviog a closed nuclear 
fruit. (Fries.) >>o\v divided into the orders 
Sphaeriacei and Phacidiacei. 

py-re - thrill, s. [Lat . pgrethr(um) ; -in.) 

Chem. : A name given by Parisel to a soft 
resin extracted from Radix Pyrethrl by alco- 
hol and ether. Later researches have shown 
it to be a mixture of two oils aad a resin. 

py-re -thrum, s . [Lat., from Gr. mtpeOpov 
(purethron) — a hot spicy plant of the pelli- 
tory kind (vlnfftmis Pyrethrum ).] 

Bot. : A genus of Chrysanthemese, reduced 
by Sir Joseph Hooker to a sub-genus of 
Matricaria, having the receptacle almost flat. 
The genus yields a Dumber of handsome garden 
flowers, particularly P. roseum , which has 
yielded many beautiful and richly colored 
varieties. From ita flowers Insect or Persian 
Powder is made. [Feverfew.] 

py-ret-ic, a. & j. [Fr. pyretupie , from Lat, 
neut. pi. py ret ica, from Gr. irvpeTos (pu ret os)~ 
(1) burning heat, (2) fever, from zn>p(pur) = 
fire.] 

A. As adj. : Useful in fevers or feverish- 
ness. 

B. As subst. : A medicine for the cure of 
fever. 

pyr e tol-6-gy, s. [Gr. m/perds (pure/os), and 
A o-yo* (logos) — a discourse.] [Pyretic.] 

Med. : That branch of medical science which 
treats of fevers. 

py-rex - l a, s. [Fr. pyrexie, from Gr. ir vpe£&> 
(purexo), l'fui of rrupico-uj (puresso) = to be 
feverish. [Pyhelic.] 

Pathol. : The pyrexial state, or fever (q.v.). 
(Cycl. Pract. Med., ii. 15S.) 

py-rex -ic-al, py-rex'-i-al, a. [Mod. Lat. 
pyrexi(o) ; -i'cal, - ial .) Pertaining to fever ; 
feverish. 

pjf-rex'-y, s. [Pyrexia.] 

pyr’-gl-ta, s. [Gr. mipylry^ (purgites) = of 
or belonging to a tower ; irvpyo? (jrnrgos) =a 
tower.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Fringillidae, eontainiog 
the Sparrows. 

pyr'-gom, s. [Gr. nvpyojpa (purgoma) = a 
tower.] 

Min. : The same as Fassaite (q.v.). 

pyr-he-li-om'-^-ter, s. [Gr. irvp (pur) — 
lire ; ijAios (ftefioj) = the sun, and fierpov 
(metron) = a measure.] An instrument in- 
vented by Pouillet for measuring the amount 
of heat radiated from the suu. It consists of 
a shallow cylinder of very thin copper or 
silver on a stem, provided with means of 
attachment to a stationary object, and carry- 
ing a disk on which the shadow of the cylin- 
der may be received, so that it may be pointed 
directly towards the sun. The cylinder ia 


blackened in order to absorb all the heat pos- 
sible, and is filled with water in which the 
bulb of a thermometer is placed. The instru- 
ment, at the atmospheric temperature, is first 
shaded from the suu, but exposed to the sky 
for five minutes, and, the difference of tem- 
perature noted, the sliadiug screen ia then 
withdrawn, and the cylinder exposed to the 
direct action of the sun’s rays for five minutes, 
and the temperature uoted, when it ia again 
shaded for live minutes, and tlie fall of the 
thermometer observed. 

pyr-1-, pref. [Pyr-.] 

pyr-i-chro'-lite, s. [Pret pyri-; Gr. \poa 
(eftroa) = colour, and Ai0oj (ftfftos) = a stone.] 
Min. : The same as Pyrostilpnite (q.v.). 

pyr'-l-dino, s. [Gr. irvp (;mr)=fire; eTSo* 
{eidos) =t'onn, and suff. -inf (Chem.).] 

Chem.: C 6 II 5 N\ A base discovered by 
Anderson in liis investigations on bone-nil, and 
obtained in small quantity by the action of 
phosphoric anhydride on isoamyiic nitrate. 
It is a colourless, mobile liquid, of sharp, 
nauseous odour, ap. gr. -986 at 0*, soluble in 
water in all proportions, and boils steadily at 
116*5. With hydrochloric acid it yields a 
deliquescent aalt, C 5 H 5 N'HC1, whose yellow 
platinochloride, (CgHgN'HCl^l^CU, is very 
insoluble in water. On heating pyridine ^ ith 
aodinin it ia converted into solid dipyrnline, 
which melts at 108% aod crystallizes in needles. 

py-rid' i-um, ». [Lat., from Gr. irvp/SioK 
(puridion), dimin. from irvp (pur) = a spark, 
or irvpos (puros)= wheat.) 

Bot. : Pomuiu (q.v.). (3/ir6eL) 

pyr’-L form, a. [Lat. pyrum = a pear, and 
forma — form.] Having tlie shape or form of 
a pear ; obconical. 

*• The hinder ... la thereby dilated Into % largo 
pyriform TMicl#.*’— Field, D«c. 19, lsai. 

pyr-l-tit-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Eng. py- 
rites); -uctouaJ Pyritic (q.v.). 

py-rl-tcs, s. [Gr. tn/pirrjs (purites), which 
embraced both iron and copper pyrites, in- 
cluding marcasite and pyrrliotite ; Ger. eisen- 
kies, kies.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring fre- 
quently crystallized, also massive, in mam- 
millary forms with fibrous structure, and 
stalactitic with crytalline surface. Hani- 
oess, 6 to 6*5; ap. gr. 4*83 to 5*2; lustre, 
metallic, splendent ; colour, pale brass- yellow ; 
streak, green ish-bkack ; opaque ; fracture 
conchoidal, uneven ; brittle ; strikes fire when 
struck with a hammer. Compos. : sulphur, 
63*3; iron, 46’7 = 100, which yields the for- 
mula FeSo. Other elements sometimes re- 
place a part of the iron, but only in small 
quantity. Dana divides this species into ; 
(1) Ordinary; (a) distinct crystals; (&) no- 
dular or concretionary; (c) stalactitic ; (d) 
amorphous. (2) Miccoliferous ; (3) cobaltifer- 
oua ; (4) cupriferous ; (5) stanniferous ; (6) 
auriferous ; (7) argentiferous ; (8) thalliferous. 
Occurs abundantly distributed iu rocks of 
all ages, cither as crystals, crystal -grains, or 
nodules, also in metalliferous veina. 

py-rit-ic, py-rit -ic al, pyr'-itous, a. 

[Eng. pyrites); - ic , - ical , -ous.) Of or pertaining 
to pyrites ; containing or resembling pyrites. 

pyr-it-if -er-ous, a. [Lat. pyrit(es), aml/. ro 
= to bear or produce.] Producing or contain- 
ing pyrites. 

pyr'-lt-ize, v.t. [Eng. pyrit(es); -tee.] To 
convert into pyrites. 

pyr - 1 - to - he - dral, a. [Pyritohedron.) 
Crystal-like pyrites in hemiliedral modifica- 
tions, having the opposite planes parallel. 

pyr i-to ho' dr on, s. [Gr. m/pirrj? (purites) 
= pyrites, and e5pa (hedra) = a l>aac.] 

Crystall. : The pentagonal dodecahedron, B 
common form of pyrites. 

pyr-l-toid, s. [Eng. pyri(tcs) ; -o id.] 

Crystall. : The same as PvRiTonEDfloy(q.v.). 

py-ri-to lSjnp'-ritC, s. [Eng. pyrit(es): c 
conoective ; Gr. Aounpo? (lamjrros) = bright, 
and autT. -ite (3/in.).J 

Alin.. : A name given to the so-called Arsenic- 
silver from Andreasberg, Harz. It is uow 
allow a to be a mixture. 


pyrene-quinone, s. 

Chem. : C 16 H 8 0 2 . A crystalline body pro- 

f&te. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqL£ worh, who, sen; mute, cut), cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. yr = ir , yr — ir. 
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pyr-f-tol-o-gy. s. [Eng. pyrit(es); sufT, 
- ology .) A treatise or dissertation on pyrites ; 
facts concerning pyrites. 

pyr’-lt-ous, a. [Pykitio.) 

pyr-o-, pref. [Pyk-.] 

pyr-6-a 9CU Ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng 
acetic.) Derived from acetic acid by lieat. 

pyroacetlc-splrlt, s. (Acetone.) 

pyr-o-al-i-z&r-Ic, a. [Prof, pyro-, and 
Eng. ulizaric.) Derived from alizanc acid by 
heat. 

pyroallzarlc-acid, *. (PnutioANHY- 

DH1DE.J 

p -au’-rltc, s. [Pref. jiyro-; Lat. anrurn 
= gold, and suit'. -Ue (Alin.).] 

Min . : A name given by fgelstrora to a 
mineral of a gold-like colour occurring in six- 
aldcd tables. Crystallization, hexagonal. Com* 
pos. : sesquioxide of iron, 23'9 ; magnesia, 
35‘S; water, 40 - 3 = 100, yielding the formula, 
Fe 3 0 3 .3II0 + fOIgllO + OHO. Pound at Long- 
ban, Wcrmland, Sweden. 

• p yr 6 bAl 16 -g$f, s. [Pref. pyro- ; Or. /3<xAAw 
(ba'lo) = to throw, to hurl, and snfT. -ology.) 
The art or science of artillery. 

" Gobetius’ milltAry architecture and pyrcbaUoj ]/." — 
Sterne ; TrUtra vi Sfrtndj/, L 180. 

pyr 6 ben' zo line, «. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. fonzoftae.) [Lophine.] 

pyr 6-c£m pbret'-fc, a. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. camphretlc.) Derived from camphretic 
acid by heat, 

pyrocamphretic-acid, s. 

Chon.: C10II14O4. A pale yellow, viscid 
oil, heavier than water, produced by the slow 
distillation of camphretic neid. It has an 
aromatic odour, a sour burning taste, boils at 
210°, and is soluble in alcohol and ether, pro* 
ducing strongly acid solutions. 

pyr-o-cftt’-o-chtn, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 

C<2/<?C/Un.] [OXYPBENIC-ACID.] 

pja*-d-c&t-e-chu'-Ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, ami 
Eng. cutechulc .] Derived from cateehuic acid 
by heat. 

pyrooatochuic-acid, «. [Oxyphenic- 

ACIO.J 

pyr'-o-chloro, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
XA upas ( chloros)=z green ; Ger. pyrochlor.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An Isometric mineral ocearring In octa- 
hedrons in the zircon-syenite of Norway, and 
of Miask, Orenburg, Russia. Hardness, 6 to 
5*5 ; ap. gr. 4*2 to 4 35 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, dark reddish-brown ; atrenk, lighter ; 
aubtransiucent to opaque. Compos. : acoluni- 
bate of lime and cerium, with various other 
bases In variable amount, 

2. The same as Microlite (q.v.) 

pyr o chro'-a, s. [PvnociiRoiTE.] 

Rot : The typical genus of Pyvochroida* 
(q.v.). Two are British, Pyrochroa caccinfAi. 
the Cardinal Beetle, and P. rnbens, u beautiful 
acarlet species, found near London, 

pyr o chro'-t die, s. pi (Mod. Lat, pyro - 
chro(u); Lat. fem. pi. adj. auT. -Wire.] 

Entom, : A family of Colcoptcrn, aub-trlbo 
Traehelia or Trachelides. The body, which Is 
flat, Is elongated and narrowed in front, the 
antennae In the males arc pectinated or 
feathery, the elytra completely cover the ab- 
domen. Tho larvae feed on rotten wood. The 
perfect Insects are seen on llowera. 

pyr 6 Chvd'-ItC, s. [Pref. pyro- ; Gr. *p<Ja 
(c/trou) = colour, and auir, -fte (Alfa.).] 

Min. : A foliated mineral found in veins in 
magnetite at Paisberg. Hardness, 2*5 ; lustre, 
pearly; colour, white, changing on expoauro 
to hlnek. Compos. : protoxldo of manganese, 
70*8; water, 20 2= 100, corresponding with 
the formula, MnOHO. A brncltc In which 
nesquloxtdc of Iron replaces magnesia. 

pyr 6 9ft'-rfc. a. [Pref, pyro-, nnd Eng. 
cBric.] Derived from citric acid by heat. 

pyrocitric aolds, s. pi 

Chem. : Aclda produced by the destructive 
distillation of citric acid, viz., aconitlc, cllra- 


conic and itaconic acids. Mesaconic or citra- 
cartle acid, produced by the action of boiling 
dilute mtrie acid m» citrncoulc acid, is also in- 
cluded byGerhanit under the geueral deuoml- 
natiou. (IFalti.) 

pyr-o Cla§ -ite, a. [Pref. pyro- ; Gr. *Aa<nv 
(Ariosi*) = a breaking, and sutf. -ite (.Via.).] 

Min. : The same as Pvroouanite (q.v.). 

pyr*o-co-men'-ic, a. [Pyromeconic.] 

py- roc'-o-nine, s . [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
ocmi/w.] 

Chem. : A basic poisonous substance said to 
be produced by the dry distillation of hem- 
lock. (JPatts.) 

py-roc'-o-nite, s. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. 

(fcoaw) = a powder, and autT. -its (Mia.).] 

Min . ; The same as Pa ch oolite (q.v.). 

pyr-6-dcx-trin, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
dextrin.) 

Chem. : Pyroglueic acid. A product obtained 
by roasting the starch of cereal grain, potatoes, 
maize, &c., dissolving in hot water, filtering, 
evaporating the filtiate over a water bath, and 
drying the residue at 140*. It is brown, 
inodorous, ami tasteless; soluble in water, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and in ether. 
Its aqueous solution is not coloured purple- 
red, like dextrin, by iodine, 

pyr 6-e lcc -tric, a. & s. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. electric (q.v.).] [Thermoelectric.] 

pyr o-o lec-tri^-i-ty, s. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. electricity (q.v.).j [Thermo electricity.] 

pyr o-gAl'-late, 1. [Eng. pyrogall(ic) ; -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of pyrogallie acid. 

pyr-o-gal'-lein, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 

gallein. j 

Chem. : CigHeoNeQio -f 8HoO. An uncrys- 
tallizable substance produced by the action of 
ammonia or pyrogallie acid. It forms brown 
precipitates with many metallic salts, but 
they decompose during the washing. 

pyr 6 g&I’-lic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
gallic.) Derived from gallic acid by lieat. 

pyrogallic-acld, s. 

Chem. : C c H fi 0 3 = CfiH^OH)^ Fyrognllol. 
A11 acid, discovered by Sehcele, who considered 
it sublimed gallic acid, and prepared it by heat- 
ing gallic acid in a stream of carbonic anhy- 
dride. It crystallizes in long flattened prisms, 
soluble in water, slightly soluble In alcohol 
and ether, melts nt 115*, and boils at 210*. Its 
solutions reduce the salts of gold, silver, nnd 
mercury, and give a deep blue colour with 
ferrous salts. It dissolves in potash or soda, 
forming n solution which rapidly absorbs 
oxygen from the air and turns black. Exten- 
sively used in photography as a reducing agent. 
Its aalts, the pyrogaliates, are little known. 

pyr-o-g&l'-lol, 8 . [Pref. pyro-, and Eng.paHob] 
l Pyrogaluc-aoid. ] 

pyrogallol-phthalcin, [Gallein.] 

pyr'-o-gen, s. [Pyrogenic.] 

1. Chem. (PL): Fyro-acida and other products 
of tbe action of heat on organic bodies. ( Watts.) 

2. Electricity. 

pyr 6 to, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. yev- 
vdui (gtnnaA) = to beget.] 

1. Pathol: Producing or tending to produce 
feverishness. 

2. Chem. : Produced by heat. 

pyrogcnic-acid, 3. [ Ton mio* acid.) 

■ py-rog'-tfn-ous, a. [Pyrogenic.] Pro- 
duced by tiro ; igneous. 


pyr- 6 glu'-^lo, a. [Pref. pyrn-, and Eng. 
glucic.) Derived from gluten by heat. 

pyroglueic -aclcl, s. [Pyrodextrin,] 


pyr -6 pref. [PnT. pyro-, and Eog. 

pft/r(rr)r{7i).] Derived front glycerin by bent. 


pyroglyol-trtsulphuroua aoid, n. 

) 

Chem. : Coll tv-SjOjo = (C3I > O7. 

lb; ) 

gummy deliquescent mass produced by tho 
action of nitric neid on ditliloglyccrln. Its 
halts uro Inaobiblo in alcohol. 


pyr og-nom’-ic, o. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
yi’cSnw (gnomon) = an Index.] Applied to 
certain minerals, which, wheu healed to a 
certain degree, exhibit an incandescent glow, 
probably arising from a new disposition of 
their molecules. (Auna/uiufc.) 

pyr og-nds'-tic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
pacific.] Pertaining to the phenomena ex- 
hibited 00 the application of the blowpipe. 

py-rog'-ra^phy, 3. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
ypdi|>w (grapho)— to draw, to write.] A moda 
of printing by a aystem of heated metallic 
cylinders, which burn into tho wood any 
design required. 

pyroguaiactc (as pyr- 6 gwa yds'-Ic), a. 

[Pret. pyro-, and Eng. guaiacic.) Derived from 
guaiacic acid by heat. 

pyroguaiacic-acid* s. [Gcaiacol.] 

pyroguaiacin (as pyr-6-gwa yis r In), 

3. [Prof, pyro-; Eng. guaiac(al), and -in.] 
Chem. : A crystalline substance produced 
together with guniacol by the dry dibtillatlon 
of guaiaretic aeid. (IPaRj.) 

pyr-6-gu-an’-ite, s. [Pref. pyro-; Eng. 
guano, and suff. -ite (3/tu.).] 

Alin. : A name given by Shepard to the la- 
durated guano of Monk’s Island, iu the belief 
that it had been hardened by heat. 

pyr o ho - U- om - c - ter, s. [Pyriieuo- 

METER.] 

pyr-6-I -de^-ine, 5. [Pref. pyro- ; Gr. <! 5o« 
(eidos) = form, and sufi. -ine (if in.).] 

Alin. : A mineral substance found at Da 
Regia, Cuba. Two analyses allowed it to be 
related to the mineral aerpeotino (q.v.). 

pyr-6-la, s. [From Lat. pyrus = a pear tree, 
which it somewhat resembles in foliage.] 

Pot. : Winter-green ; the typical genus of 
Pyrolacea (q.v.). Petals live, distinct ; fila- 
ments subulate, anther cells generally with a 
single pore, rarely with two, Valves of Die 
capsules connected at the margin with a web. 
North Temperate Zone. Species about twenty. 
Theso aro found throughout the northern 
hemisphere. Tho species of Cliimnphila, a 
related genus, found in the United Slates, are 
known oa Spotted Wintergreen. They, with the 
Pyrola, are herbaceous or hnlf-scrubbv plants. 
P. rotundifolia was once valued as a vulnerary. 
Two species of other genera of tho family are 
called Checkerborry in the United States. 

pjrr-o Ia-9C-», s. pi [Mod. Lat. pyrol(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. a<lj. sutf. -acccc.] 

Pot.: Winler-groena ; nn order of Hypo- 
gynous Exogens, alliance Ericales. Herbs or 
u nil erslir ubs, leaves simple, entire, or toothed. 
Sepals five, persistent ; corolla four- or live- 
par ted ; stamens twice as many, half some- 
times abortive; anthers two-celled, opening 
by pores; ovary superior, four- or five-celled, 
many seeded ; fruit capsular; seeds minute. 
In fir woods, & c., in tho Northern Temperate 
Zone. Genera ti vo, species twenty. (Lindlog.) 

• py-rol’-a-tor, s. [Pvrolatry.] A fire- 
worshipper. 

" I [living too nrnr an luinioffy to the rrilplon uf tho 
j>j/rolat<rrs.''— ix/uUnj/ : 7'haUil.t, bk. viil. (>uU.) 

•py-rol'-a-tr.^, *. irrcf. pyro-, and Gr. 
Aarpfia (ftifrtui) = worship,] Fire-worship 
(q.V.). 

p^r 6' l6- no, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. jnjrvl(n) ; I^it. 
fem. pi. adj. autT. •*«■.] 

Pot. : A tribe of Krlcaeen», equivalent to 
Limlloy’a order Pyroluceie. (S\rJ. Hooker, Ac.) 

pyr 6 le'-tc, n, (Pn-f. pyr-, and Eng. oleic.) 
Derived from oleic acid by lient. 

pyrololo-acld, s. [Seuacio-acid.) 

py r6l’ c tor, 5. [Pref. pyro-, mid Or. oKAvm 
(ollumi)z= to destroy.] An nppar.it us for ex- 
tinguishing fire, especially on lxxard shin. 
Hydrochloric ncid and carbonate of aodn, pnit ly 
dissolved, and partly suspended In water arc 
pumped into a cylinder, mid the carbonic acid 
thence geueiateu is projected into the firo. 

p^r 6 Hg'-n6 oits. n, (Prof. ;iyrv»., nnd Eng, 
/Ij7nco»i.j Derived from wood by lieat, 

pyroligneous noid, f. 

Chem. : Impure nrctie acid, obtainnt by 
llio destructive distillntion of wood. 


boil, b 6 jf; p6ilt, j6^1; cat, 9 CU, chorua, 9 hln, honph; go, gem; tliln, this; stn, 09 ; oxpeot, Xenophon, exist. -Iiig, 
-clan, -tian = shi>n, -tion, -sion = shun; -?ion = zhun. -oions, -tioua, -slons = ah us. bio, -dlo, Ac. = bel, dcL 
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pyr-o-lig'-nite, s . [Pyrolioneous.] 

Chem . : A aalt of pyroligneous acid. 

pyr'-o-line, s. [Pyrrol.] 

pyr-d-lith d fcl llc, a. (Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. litko/ellic.] Derived from lithofellic acid 
by heat. 

pyrolithofellic-acld, s. 

Chem. : Cooll^O^ Produced by the dry 
distillation of lithofellic-acid. In crystallizes 
in small, colourless, rhomboidal prisms, in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in etber and 
alcohol, very soluble io boiling alcohol, aod 
melts at 205*. 

pyr-cl i vil-ic, a. [Pref. pyr-; Eng. olm'Z, 
and suff. -ic.] Derived from olivil acid by heat. 

pyr oil vilic acid, s. 

Chem . : CjoHogOs = 2 CioHjo 02 ,HoO. ( A 
colourless oil, heavier than water, obtained 
by the dry distillation of olivil. It boils at 
200*, is insoluble in water, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and dissolves readily in 
caustic potash, but does not yield a crystal- 
lizable salt. 

* py-r 61 -o-glst, s , [Eng. pyrolog(y) ; - ist .] 
One who studies or is versed in pyrology, or 
the laws of heat. 

* py rol o gy, s. [Gr. irvp (pur) = fire ; auff. 
-olo^y.} The science of heat. 

pyr - 6 - lu' - site, a. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. Aovw 
(loud) = to wash, and suff. -ite (iVfin.).] 

Min. : One of the most important of the 
ores of manganese. Crystallization, ortho- 
rhombic ; frequently occurring massive to 
earthy, soiling the fingers. Hardness, 2 to 
2 5; sp. gr. 4*82; lustre, metallic; colour, 
iron-black to steel-gray ; streak, black ; 
opaque ; brittle. Compos. : mangaoese, 63*3 ; 
oxygen, 36*7 = 100 ; yielding the formula, 
MuOo. Extensively worked in many localities. 
Used” in preparing oxygen gas, with which it 
parts at a red heat; and also in glass-making. 

P3ri*-o-mach’ ite, s. [Gr. irvpopdxos (pnro- 
machcs ) = resisting tire ; xrvp (pur) = fire, and 
fid\op.at ( machomai ) = to fight ; suff. - ite 
(Afia.).] 

Min. : A family of silicates characterized 
by their difficult fusibility. (Glocker.) 

pyr-6-mag-net' ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. magnetic (q.v.).J Capable of being ren- 
dered magoetic by heat. 

pyr-o-mal-ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
malic.] Derived from malic acid by heat. 

pyromalic-acid, s . [Maleic-acid.] 

*pyr-o man'-fy, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
pai'rc ta (manteia) = divination.] Divioatioo 
by tire. 

** Four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyromancy, 
Kromancy, geomancy.’ — Aylifft : Parrrgon. 

pyr o ma -ni a, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
mania (q.v.).J 'insanity, marked by an irre- 
sistible desire to destroy by lire. 

•pjri- o man-tic. o. & s. [Pyromancy.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to pyromancy. 

" The pyroma ntic genii 

Are mighty.” Ureene : Friar Bacon. 

B. As subst.: One who pretends to divine 
by fire. 

pyr-o-m&r'-ic, a. (Pref. pyro -, and Eng. 
^pi>77iaric.] Derived from pimaric acid by 

pyromaric-acld, s. 

Chem.: An acid probably identical with 
sylvic acid (q.v.). 

pyr-o-me-con'-ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
wufconic.] Derived from meconic acid by heat. 

pyro me conic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5H4O3. Pyrocomenic acid. A 
monobasic acid discovered by Sertumer in 
1817, and prepared by the dry distillation of 
meconic or of comenic acid at 260° to 320*. 
It crystallizes in large transparent tables or 
io long colourless needles, soluble in water 
aod in alcohol, melts at 120*, but begins to 
aublime at 100*. Its aqueous solution is 
coloured red by ferric salts. It is a weak acid, 
and its salts are very indefinite and unstable. 

py-rom e-lane, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
pi Aa« (met is) = black.] 


Min. : A name given by Shepard to a mine- 
ral found in angular grains in some gold-wash- 
ings in North Carolina. Hardness, 6*5 ; sp. 
gr. 3*87; lustre, resinous; colour, reddish to 
yellowish-brown, aod black ; subtrunslucent. 
Comp. : a titanate of alumina and iron. Dana 
suggests that it is a variety of titanite (q.v.). 

py-rom -e-line, s. [Pref. pyro-, aod Gr. 
pijAit'o* (melinos) = a clear yellow.] 

Min. : The aame as Morenosite (q.v.). 

pyr-6-mel-lit -ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
mellUic.) Derived from mellitic acid by beat. 

pyromellitlc-acld, 5. 

Chem. : Ci 0 U 6 O 9 = CgH^COOH)*. A tetra- 
basic acid produced by the dry distillation of 
mellitic acid at as low a temperatnre as 
possible. It crystallizes in colourless triclinic 
prisms, slightly soluble ia cold, very soluble 
in boiling water and in alcohol. Heated to 
100°, it loses 12$ per cent, of water, at 240* it 
melts and sublimes with partial decomposi- 
tion. The pyromellitates are colourless, 
crystalline, very soluble in water, insoluble in 
strong alcohol. 

pyromellitlc-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C 10 H 2 O 6 = CsH^CO^Oo. Obtained 
by distilling sodic mellitate with one and a 
half times its weight of sulphuric acid. It 
melts at 286°, and, on being distilled, solidifies 
to a mass of large crystals. 

py-rom -er-ide, s. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. pepo? 
(meros) = a part, and suff. -foe.] 

petrol. : A oame originally given to certain 
quartz-fel sites which contained spherules of 
felsite of varying size, having a more or less 
radiating fibrons strncture. Most of these 
rocks are now included by English petrologists 
under the oame Rhyolite (q.v.), irrespective 
of their geological age. 

pyr-6-met-a-morph -i§m,s. [Pref. pyro-, 
and Eng. Tnetatfwrplmwt.] [HyoaoM eta- 
morphism.] 

py rom’-e-ter, $. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
meter (q.v.).] A term originally applied to ao 
instrument in the form of a siugle metallic 
bar, employed by Musclienbroek about 1730, to 
indicate temperatures above the boiling point 
of mercury, 660* Falir. It is now applied to 
any instrument used for such purpose. The 
first which came into extensive use was 
that of Wedgwood, about 1780 ; it was devised 
and used by him for testing the heat of his 
pottery and porcelain kilns. No fewer than 
eleven different modes have been proposed or 
actually employed for measuring high tem- 
peratures : (1) by contraction of clay 00 ex- 
posure to heat, as in Wedgwood's; (2) by ex- 
pansion of bars of different inetals ; (3) by 
change of pressure io confined gases: (4) by 
the amount of heat imparted to a cold mass ; 
(5) by the fusing-point of solids; (6) by con- 
duction and radiation of heat, depending upon 
observations with thermometers of moderate 
range at relative distances [Pyroscope] ; (7) 
by colour, as red and white heat; (8) by 
change io velocity of sounds depending on the 
change of pitch io musical notes ; (9) by reso- 
lution of chemical compounds ; (10) by genera- 
tion of electricity, as in Becquerel’a thermo- 
electric pyrometer; (11) by change in resist- 
ance to electricity, as in Siemens's pyrometer, 
which depends 00 the increased resistance 
offered by an iron or platinum wire to the 
passage of electricity. Of all these, the third 
(M. Lamy’s), depending on the measurement of 
the tension of carbonic-acid gas developed from 
marble when heated, and the last are the best. 

^ Tremeschioi's pyrometer is founded on 
the expansion of a thin plate of platinum, 
heated by a mass of metal previously raised 
to the temperature of the medium. The 
Trampler pyrometer ia based upon the differ- 
ence in the coefficients of dilatation for iron 
and graphite ; the Gauntlet pyrometer 00 the 
difference of those of iron and fire-clay. The 
Ducomet pyrometer consists of a series of 
rings made of alloys which have slightly 
different melting points. In pyrometers con- 
structed oq the Watertype principle, the tem- 
perature is determined by aoting the amount 
of heat communicated to a current of water 
of known temperature circulating in the 
medium to be observed. ( Nature , xxx. (1SS4), 
pp. 366, 367.) 

pyr o met -ric, pyromct-rical, a. 

[Pref. pyro-, and Eng. metric , metrical (q.v.).] 


Of or pertaining to the pyrometer or pyro- 
metry ; ascertained or determined by pyro- 
metry. 

pyrom' -e-try, s. [Pyrometer.] The act, 
art, or process of measuring degrees of heat ; 
that branch of science wliicb treats of the 
measurement of heat. 

pyr-6-mor-m tan -nic, a. [Pref. pyr o-, 
and Eng. mormfnnnic.] Derived from morin- 
tannic acid by heat. 

pyr omorintannlc -acid, s. [Oxypbe. 

NIC-ACIO.] 

pyr-o- morph' -1 to, s. [Prof, pyro- ; Gr. 
pop<by ( morphe ) = form, and suff. - ite (Jlfin.).] 

Min. : A lead aalt occurring mostly in veins, 
with other ores of lead. Crystallization, hex- 
agonal. Hardness, 3*5 to 4 ; sp. gr. 6*5 to 71, 
though somewhat lower when part of the lead 
is replaced by lime ; lustre, resinous; colour, 
shades of green, yellow, brown, sometimes 
gray to white ; streak, white ; transparent to 
snbtranslucent ; fracture, subconclioidal, un- 
even ; brittle. Compos. : phosphoric acid, 
15*7 ; oxide of lead, 74 T ; chlorine, 2 6 ; lead. 
7‘6 = 100; proportionate to phosphate of 
lead, 89*8 ; chloride of lead, 10*2= 100. For- 
mula (3PhO)3p05 4- PbCl. Arsenic acid some- 
times replaces part of the phosphoric acid. 
Isomorphous with mimetite (q.v.). Dana 
makes the following sub-divisions <1) Oidi- 
nary ; (a) in crystals ; ( b ) acicular and moss- 
like aggregations ; (c) concretionary ; (d) 
fibrous ; (e) granular massive ; (/) earthy. (2) 
Polysphaerite, containing lime, ap. gr. 5*89 to 
6*44 ; colour, shades of brown ; this includes 
miesite, oussierite, aod cherokiac (see these 
words). (3) Chromiferoua. (4) Arseniferous. 
(5) Pseudomorphous ; (a) after galena ; (6) after 
cerussite. 

pyr-6-mor-phd -sis, s. [Gr. 1 rvp (pur) = 
tire, and popjxoats (morphesis) -=a shaping.] 

Pefrol. : The change produced io rocks by 
contact with igneous lavas. 

pyr-6-mor -phous, a. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. 
p.op<f>ri (morphi) = shape, and Eng. suff. -<ras.] 

Min. : Having the property of crystallizing 
by the agency of fire. 

pyr o muc’ am lde, s. [Pref. pyro-, and 

Eng. mucamide.] 

Chem. : C G H 5 N0 2 = C5H3O0 1 A crystal- 
line substance obtained by heating to 120* a 
mixture of ethylic pyrom ncate and strong 
aqueous ammonia. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, melts at 130°, and sublimes easily 
without decomposition. 

pyr o-mu9'-Ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
tohcu;.] Derived from or containing mucic 
acid. 

pyromuclc-acid, s. 

# Chem - : C 5 I ®4°3 = C,n 3 0 2 J. a A monobasic 

acid discovered by Scheele in 17S0, and pre- 
pared by the dry distillation of mucic acid, or 
by the oxidation of fhrfurol. It crystallizes 
io colourless needles or prisms, slightly soluble 
io cold water, very soluble in boiling water 
and in alcohol, melts at 134*, and anblimes 
below this temperature. The pyromueates o» 
the alkali metals, CslI^MOg, are very soluble 
in water and alcohol, but crystallize with 
difficulty. The other pyronmeates are crystal- 
line, and soluble in hot water. 

pyromnclc -alcohol, s. 

Chem. : A dark -red oily liquid produced hy 
the action of alcoholic potash, or of sodium 
amalgam 00 furfurol. It is insoluble in water, 
very soluble in alcohol and ether, and is de- 
composed by distillation. 

pyromucic-aldehyde, s. [Furfurol.] 

pyromuclc-chloride, s. 

Chem. : C5H3O2CI. An oily liquid obtaiued 
by distilling pyromucic acid with phosphorus 
pentachloride. It boils at 170’, and is resolved 
by water into pyromucic acid. 

pyromucic-ether, s. 

Chem.: CsH^CoHsX^. Ethylic pyromucate. 
Obtained by distilling a mixture of pyromucic 
acid, alcohol, aod hydrochloric acid. It crystal- 
lizes io leaves, insoluble in water, soluble io 
alcohol aod ether, melts at 34*, aod boils at 
208-210*. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; piue, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, efib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00 , ce = e. = ir ; yr = ir. 
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pyr-o nom'-Ics i. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
vo(j.oi (nomas) = a law.] The science of heat. 

py rope', «. (Gr. irvpwno* (puropos) = fire- 
like.] 

3/in. : One of the garnet-group, in which 
magnesia predominates among the other pro- 
toxida bases. It also contains chromium. 
Colour, 8 deep-red ; transparent. Found asso- 
ciated with aerpentinea, and in streams in 
Bohemia. Much used in jewellery. 

pyr o pec' tic, o. (Pref. pyro -, and Eng. 
pecrtc.) Derived from or curtaining pectie 
acid. 

pyropeotic acid, s. 

Cham.: C^lIiaOg. Obtained by heating 
pectin or any of its derivatives to 200*. It is 
s black powder, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alkaline liquids, and forms brown un- 
cry stallizable salta. 

pyr-o-phane, s. [Pyrophanous.] 

Min, : A name given to hydrophane (q.v.) 
which has been steeped in melted wax for 
some time, when it becomes transparent, aud 
exhibits a play of colour when heated. 

py-rdph -an-ous, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
<J>aiVw (phaino) = to show.] Rendered trans- 
parent hy heat. 

pyr-o phone, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Or. <£<3^ 
(phone) = a aound.] An instrument invented 
by Kastnar, the sounds of which are produced 
by jets of gas burning under glass tubes. It 
has three manuals. 

pyr-o phor'-lc, py-roph'-dr-ous, a. 

(Mod. Lat pyrop?ior(us) ; Eng. adj. auif. -ic, 
-ous. ] Pertaining to or resembling pyrophorua. 

py-roph dr us, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Or. 
4>opo? ( pharos ) = bearing.) 

1. Chem. : A term applied to any substance 
capable of taking fire spontaneously, or on a 
slight elevation of temperature. The pyro- 
phorus of Homberg is a mixture of alum and 
sugar carefully carbonised in an open pan, 
and then heated to redness in a flask free from 
air. It ignites on exposure to the air. 

2. Entom. : A genus of Elateridae, emitting 
light at will from two rounded spots on the 
prothorax. About ninety species are known, 
all from America. They fly by night, and, in 
structure, differ widely from the fireflies of 
the Eastern hemisphere. The type of the 
genus is Pyrophorus noctilucus, the West In- 
dian Firefly. [Firefly.] 

pyr-o-phos-ph&m'-ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. pkosphamir.] Derived from, or contain- 
ing phosphamic acid. 

pyrophosphamlo-aold, s. 

Chem.; P 2 NH 5 0 6 = P : <NH 2 )H 3 0 (5 . A tri- 
basic acid produced by heating sn aqueous 
solution of pyrophosphodiamic acid. It is a 
aemi-aolid, non-cryatalline mass with an acid 
reaction ; soluble in alcohol, and capable of 
bearing a strong heat without decomposition. 

pja’-d-phds-phd-, pref. [Prefs. pyro-, and 
phaspho-.] Derived from, or containing phos- 
phor us. 

pyrophospho dlamlc acid, s. 

Chem. : P 2 X 2 lI 8 O 0 = P'/NlIoX-lI^O.*. A di- 
basic add produced by the acthm of alkalis 
on an alcoholic solution of phosphorus ehloro- 
nftrida. It la soluble In water and alcohol. 

pyrophospho-trlamlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : P2N3H7O4 = A tetra- 

baalc acid formed by tha successive action of 
ammonln and water on phosphoric oxychloride. 
It la a white amorphous powder, almost in- 
soluble In water, but slowly attacked by It, 
ev«n at ordinary temperatures. All the pyro- 
nhospho-triamatea ara Insoluble, or very spar- 
ingly soluble, In water. 

pjnr-o phds phdr'-io. a. [Pref. pyro-, ond 
Eng. pho.ivhvric. ) Derived from or containing 
phos]»honc acid. 

pyrophosphorlo-aold, *. , 

Chem. : U4P2O7 = n ? PtVIIP0 3 . A tetra- 
baslc acid discovered by I)r. Clark of Aber- 
deen. and readily prepared by evaporating 
a solution’ of orthophosnhoric acid, till its 
temperature rises to 21 5\ It form* opaque 
Indistinct crystals, slightly soluble in water. 
When heated to redness, it la converted Into 


m eta phosphoric scid. It forma four classes of 
salts, three acid and one neutral, represented 
by tha formula?, Mlt 3 P 2 C>7, M 2 IJ 2 Pv07, 
M 3 IIP 2 0 7 , and M4P0O7. 

pyr o phos' phor ito, j. [Pref. pyro-, and 

Eng. phosphorite.) 

Min, : A snow-white earthy mineral, some- 
times botryoidal. From a mean of two 
analyses, after eliminating impurities, Shepard 
obtained : phosphoric acid, 51*67 ; magnesia, 
3*17 ; lime, 45*16 = 100, the calculated formula 
being Mg 2 P 2 07+4(Ca 3 P ;i 0 8 -FCa 2 P 2 07). Found 
in the West Indian Islands. 

pyr-d-phyl-lite, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
phyllite.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral ocenrring 
in foliated and radiated lamellar masses, some- 
times compact or cryptocrystalline, constitut- 
ing schistose rocks. Hardness, 1 to 2 ; sp. 
gr. 2*75 to 2*92 ; lustre, pearly, massive kinds 
dull or glistening ; colour, white, apple-green, 
gray, yellow ; feel, greasy. Compos. : silica, 
65 ‘0 ; aluminia, 29*8 ; water, 5*2 =100. For- 
mula, 4Alo0 3 15Si0 2 + 4HO. This species was 
founded upon the analysis of a specimen from 
Siberia, which yielded the formula Al 2 03,3SiO 2 
-F HU. When heated, the foliated varieties 
expand to many timea their original bulk. 

pyrophyllite rock, *. 

Petrol . : Rocks consisting almost entirely of 
pyrophyllite in a very compact form. For- 
merly included with talcosc rocks. 

pyr-d-phy -sa-lite, «. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. physalitc ; Ger. pyrophysalith.) 

Min. : A variety of topaz, occurring in large, 
coarse, opaque crystals, aud massive, at Finbo, 
Sweden. Intumesces when heated. 

pyr - o pin, j. [Gr. m/pwno's ( puropos ) = 
fiery ; - in (Chem.). J 

Chem. : The name given by Thomson to a 
red substance extracted from elephants’ teeth, 
apparently an albuminoid. (Hat/s.) 

p^T -o-piss' ite, s. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. mWa 
(ptssa) = pitch, and sulf. -ite (3/iu.).] 

Min. : A nama given to an earthy, friable 
substance, of a greenish-brown colour, and no 
lustre, which forms a thin layer in lignite at 
Weiss?nfels, near Halle. Dana points out 
that it is a mixture of specica, and uecds proper 
investigation. 

pyr-dquinol, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eog. 
quinol.) [Hyduoquinone.] 

pyr-o-ra 96 -mic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
racemic.) Derived from or containing racemic 
acid. 

pyroracomlc-acld, j. 

Chem.: C 3 II 4 03 = CH 3 CO*COOH. Aeeto- 
formic acid. Pyruvic acid. A monobasic 
acid produced by the dry distillation of ra- 
cemic or tartaric scid. It is a faint yellowish 
liquid, boiling at 165* with partial decomposi- 
tion, and soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
Its salts crystallize well, provided heat la 
avoided iu their preparation. 

pyr 6 -rot -in, s. IPyroretinite.) 

Min. : A resin found in nodules ond plates 
In the lignite near Aussig, Bohemia. Hard- 
ness, 2*6; ap. gr. 1*05 to 118 ; lustre, greasy- 
resinons. Probably formed by the action of 
heat from a basaltic dyke. It has yielded 
various resin-like compounds. [Reussinite, 
Stanekite, Pyhohetinite.] 

pinr-d-rdf-ln-Ite, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
rriinffc.) 

Min.: A realn-llke substance deposited from 
s hotalcohol solution of pyrorctln during cool- 
ing. Compos. : carbon, 80.0 ; hydrogen, 9*83 ; 
oxygen, 10*67 = 100. which corresponds with 
the formula 04^^04. , 

pyr-orth'-ito, 3. (Pref. pyr -, «nd Eng. or/ARr.) 

3ffn. : A variety of Orth ite (q.v.), containing 
over 80 per cent, of a carbonaceous substance 
which causes it to hum before the blowpipe. 
Found near Fahlun, Sweden. 

*pinr'-£-Scttpho, 9 . [Prof. pyro-. and Or. a 
(skaphf) = a skill.] (b’eo extract.) 

"There had tfUdrd ulonplde. And nestled nnder the 
«h*4low of our nig |>A<ldle-lxixeii a tiny «at ■tcAinrr «>r 
f^rvtcaph*.”— fiala ■ Jwimty tiu* Sorth («tl. 2 mil, p, 67. 

p^r d sghccr'-or-ito, *. (Pref. pjrro-, and 

Eng, sche ere rite.) 


Min. : A substance separated from kbnlite 
(q.v.) hy hot alcohol, which melts by the 
warmth of the hand. A mean of three 
analyses gave; carbon, 87*446; hydrogen, 
1 1 *160 = 98*600, which corresponds to the 
formula C2H3. 

pyrd-sphist, $. [PreL pyro-, and Eng. 
icAlsL] 

Petrol. : Bituminous shale (q.v.). 

pyr-o-sclcr' ite, s. [Prof, pyro- ; Gr. o*A n/xk 
(skleros) = hard, and suir. * ite (Min.); Ger. 
pyrosklerit.) 

Min. : An apple- to emerald-green mineral, 
occurring with ehonierite (q.v.) in veins in 
serpentine, st Porto Ferrajo, Elba. Crystal- 
lization, orthorhombic ormonoclinic ; cleavage, 
basal. Hardness, 3 ; sp. gr. 2*74 ; lustre, 
aornewhat pearly ; translucent. Compos. , 
essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina and 
magnesia. 

pyr'-d-scope, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. <r none* 
(skoped) = to see.] An instrument, invented 
by Leslie, to measure the intensity of heat 
radiating from a hot body or the frigorific in- 
fluence of a cold lK)dy. The instruments like 
a differential thermometer, one ball being 
covered with thick silver-leaf; the other ball 
is naked and forms the pyruscopc. 

py-rd'-sis, s. [Gr. tn^werts ( purosis ) = a burn- 
ing; m/pdu)(puroo) = toburn ; Trup (pur) = fire.) 

Pathol . : Water-brash ; a form of eructation, 
with pain in the epigastric region, from which 
water, either tasteless or sour and acrid, rises 
into the mouth. 

pyr-o^'-ma lite, s. [Pref. pyr-; Gr. oarf 
(osme) = smell, and At 60s ( lithos ) = stone ; Ger. 
pirodmalit , pyrosmalit.) 

Min. : A mineral found in crystals and 
lamellar massive in some irou miues in Werm- 
land, Sweden. Crystallization, hexagonal; 
cleavage, basal. Hardness, 4 to 4*5 ; sp. gr. 
8 to 3*2 ; lustre, somewhat pearly ; colour, 
blackish-green to j^ale liver-brown ; streak, 
paler ; fracture, uneven, splintery. Comi«>8. ; 
a hydrated silicate of iron and manganese 
with chloride of iron. 

pyr-o-sd'-ma, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 

(soma) — the body.) 

Zoo /. ; The aole genua of Pyrosomids?, a 
family of Tunicatn (q. v.), with three species. 
Animals, compound, free, and pelagic, ranging 
from two to fourteen inchea in length, and 
from half an inch to three inches in circum- 
ference. They arc brilliantly phosphoresceut, 
and P6ron compared them to arnalt incandes- 
cent cylinders of Iron. (Hoe Phil. Trans., 1851, 
pp. 567-593.) 

pyr 6 somo, j. [Pyiiosoha.] Any individual 

of the genus I’yrosoma (q.v.). 

pjh*-6-som'-i die, 3 . vl [Mod. iAt. pyro- 
som(a); Lat. loin. pi. adj. autf. -W<c.) [Pvao 

SOMA.] 

pyr d sor'-Blo, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. sor- 
bic.) Derived from or containing sorbic acid. 

pyrosorbio-aoid, s. [Mai.eic-acii>.] 

pjh* d-sto'-a-rin, s. [Pref. j>yro-, and Eng. 
sfearin.) 

Chem. : The name applied by Berzelius to 
the less fusibln jiortion of the distillate ob- 
tained by distilling empyreuinatic oils with 
water, the more fusible portion being called 
pyrelain. (M'of£».) 

Pjn* O Stdr'-d-O typo, *. [Tref. pyro-, and 
Eng. < ttreoscoj* (q.v.).] A process in which a 
block of wood is prepared as a matrix for a 
fusible metal by burning away portions of 1U 
surface. 

pjfa*-d strb'~ltO,J. [Pref. pyro- ; I^nt. sfiMunr 
= antimony, ami fiufl. -ite (3/ia.).] 

3/fa. ; The baiiio as Kkiimkhitk (q.v.X 

py rd stDp nito, *. (Pref. pyno-; Gr. 
(mA*re<k (.<M7p»u»j») = shilling, and sutf. -itt 
(3/ in.).] 

3/i «. ; A monoellnle mitirrnl In ver)* small 
•henf-llke groups of rryntals. Hardness, 2; 
«p. gr. 4*2 to 4*25 ; lustre, adamantine ; colour, 
liyneintli-rc<l ; translucent; sect lie ; flexlMe. 
Compos. : silver, 02*3 per cent., with Milnlmr 
nml niitiiiinny, A rare specie*, known only In 
b few local it lea. 


boil, bd^ ; pdiit, ; cat, 50U, chorus, 9hln, bongh ; go, 60m ; thin, (his ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, o^lst. ph I. 
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pyro tartaric— pyrrholito 


pyr-O-tar tar’ ic, a. [Pref. pyro-. and Eng. 
tartaric.] Derived from or containing tartaric 
acid. 


pyro tartaric -acid, s. 

cu 3 -chcooh 

Chem. : CsHgO^ = I An 

CHo-CO-OH. 

acid discovered by Rose in 1507, and produced 
by the dry distillation of tartaric acid. The 
distillate is freed from oil by dilution with 
water and filtration. The add filtrate on 
evaporation crystallizes in colourless prisms 
with rhombic base. It is very soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, melts at 112*, and 
begins to boil at 200*. 


pyrotartaric ether, s. 

Chem.: Produced by 

passing hydrochloric acid gas into an alcoholic 
solution of the acid. It is a liquid having an 
aromatic odour, and boiliug at 21S\ 


pyr a tar t ra-D.il, s . [Eng. pyrutart(a)r{ic), 
and aniline).] 

Chan. : Formed by heating a 

mixture of pyrotartaric acid and aniline to a 
temperature of 100° for a short time. It is 
obtained in raieroscopic needles, which melt 
at 98 J , are without taste or smell, boil at 300®, 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether, and when 
heated with aqueous alkalis become converted 
into pyrotartranilic acid. 


pyr 6- tar'-tri-xmde, s, [Eng. pyrotar- 
t(a)7-(u:), and imidc.] 

Chem. : Jn t . A diamide formed by 

heating acid pyrotartrate of ammonium. It 
forms needles or hexagonal plates, is very 
soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and alkalis, 
and has a slightly bitter and acid taste. It 
melts at 66®, and boils at about 260®. 

pyr-d tar-tro-ni-tra-nil, s. [Formed 
from Eug. pyrotartranil , and nitric , .] 

Chem. : cJh$ 2?0>J N ® 0btalned b y dilut * 
lug with water a solution of pyrotartranil ia 
atrong nitric acid. 1 1 crystallizes from boil- 
ing alcohol in groups of crystals ; ia nearly 
insoluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melts at 155®. Boiled with 
aqueous ammonia it is converted into pyro- 
taxtvonitranilic acid ia combination with 
ammoainm. 


•pyr-6-techm-an, ». [Eng. pyrotechny ; 
-an.] A pyrotechnist. 

pyr-o-tcch'nic, * pyr-o-tcc'-nick. 
* pyr-6-tech -nic al, a. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. technic; technical ; Fr. pyrotechnique. ] 
Pertaining to or connected with fireworks, or 
their manufacture. 


* pyr-6-tech-ni -cian, s. [Eng. pyrotechnic ; 
-ian.] A pyrotechnist. 

pyr-6-tech’-mcs, s. [Pyrotechnic.] The 

art of making fireworks ; the composition, 
structure, and use of artificial fireworks ; 
pyrotechny. 

pyr-o-tech’ nist, j. (Eng. pyrotcehnfy); 
-tsf.] One who is skilled in pyrotechnics ; a 
manufacturer of fireworks. 

“The whole skill of the pyrotechnist* of his depart- 
ment was employed."— HacauJ ay : Hut. Eng., ch. xxi. 

pyr-o-tech'-nite, s. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. 
Te'xnj (f*cA7ie)=aa art, a trade, and auff. -if* 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A name given by Scacchi to a suh- 
limation found on the scoriffi of Vesuvius of 
the eruption of 1S55, which on solution and 
evaporation produced octahedral crystals. 
It has since been shown to be the same as 
Thenardite (q.v.). 

pyr o tech'-ny, s. [Fr. pyrotechnie.] [Py- 
rotechnic.] 

* I. The science of the management of fire 
and its application to various operations. 

“Great discoveries have been made by the means of 
pyrotechny ajod chymistry, which in late ages have 
attained toagreater height."— Haler Orig. of Monkind. 

2. The same as Pyrotechnics (q.v.). 

pyr-o-te-re' hie, pyr-6-ter-c bil’-ic, a. 

[Pref. pyro-, and Eng. terebic, terrbilic.) De- 
rived from or containing terehic-acid. 


pyroterebic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 6 H 10 On=[^5® 9 H . Pyroterebilic 

acid. An acid metameric with ethyl-cro tonic 
acid and helonging to the acrylic series. It 
is produced by the dry distillation of terebic 
acid, and is obtained as an oily liquid, having 
an odour of butyric acid, hoiling at 210®, aad 
soluble in alcohol and ether, leas easily in 
water. 

pyr-d-ter-e-hU'-io, a. [Pyroterebic.] 

py-roth'-on-Ide, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
odovrj (o thone) = linen.) 

Med. ; An empyreumatic oil, produced by 
the combustion uf hemp, linen, or cotton 
fabrics in a copper vessel. The hrowu product 
is acid, and its medical properties probably 
resemble those of creasote. Diluted with 
three or four times its weight of water it has 
been used as a gargle in quinsy. Called 
Paper-oil or Rag-oil, according to the material 
from which it is prepared. 

py-rot'-ic, a. & s. [Gr. (purotikos), 

from TrvpuHTis (purosis) — burning ; trip (pair) 
— fire.] 

A. As adj. : Caustic. 

B. As subst. : A caustic medicine. 

py-rou'-rfc, a. [Pref. pyro *, and Eng. uric 
(q.v.).] Derived from uric-acid by heat. 

pyrouric-acid, s. [Cyanuric-acid.] 

py-rox'-am, s. [Pref. pyr - ; Eng. or (atyl), and 
ani(moniu).] [Xyloidin.] 

pyr ^v an - thin, $. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
xuafA-ia.] 

Chem. : A yellow crystalline substance pro- 
duced by the action of alkalis on one of tha 
substances contained in crude w*od spirit. 
The residue ohtained by heating the spirit with 
slaked lime is treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and the insoluble portion is several times 
digested in boiling alcohol. The last decoc- 
tions contain the pyroxanthin. It forms 
colourless, needle-shaped crystals, insoluhle 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
dissolving with deep red colour in strong 
sulphuric acid. Melts at 144®. 

pyr ox-an -tho-gen.s. [Eng. pyroxanth(in) ; 
o - connective, and Gr. yewdoj ({/enna6)=to 
produce.] 

Chem. : The constituent in crude wood 
naphtha which is supposed to yield pyroxan- 
thin by the action of alkalis. 

pyr’-ox ene, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. £eVos 

(xe7ios) = a stranger.] 

Min. : A name used for a group of minerals 
of very variable composition and origin, but 
all of which are referable (like the analogous 
group of ainphiboles) to tht same chemical 
type, under the general formula ROSiCG, 
where R may represent lime, magnesia, the 
protoxides of iron and manganese, and some- 
times soda, potash, and oxide of zinc. Two 
or more of these bases are always present, 
the most frequent being lime, magnesia, and 
protoxide of iron, lima heing always present 
and in a large percentage. Sometimes these 
bases are replaced by sesqui oxides, but always 
sparingly. The result of these isomorphous 
replacements is shown in the diversity of 
habit, colour, and form of its numerous 
varieties. Crystallization inoiioclinic. Hard- 
ness, 5 to O ’; sp. gr. 3 “23 to 3*5 ; lustre, 
vitreous to resinous ; colour, shades of green, 
and white to black ; transparent to opaque *, 
fracture, conclioidal. The two most import- 
ant divisions are Non-aluminoua and Alumin- 
ous. Dana subdivides these into : 

Non-alyhisocs ; i Lime-nwsnesi® pjTOxene; (1) 
malacolite ; 12) oialit* : t-J) tra.veraeUit< ; (■*> muasite ; 

! 51 white coccoiite. 2. Li me- magnesia- Iron pyroxene; 
1) sahlite; (2) baikaiite ; (3) rr°tbeite ; (4) funkite; 
5) diallage. a Iron-Jitne pyroxene; hedeubergite- 
4. Lime-ma gneato - manganese pyroxene ; scheiTerlie of 
Mlchaelsoa. 5. Lime - iron • manganese pyroxene. 
6. Lime-iron -man ganese-zinc pyroxene, Jefferaonite. 

Aiatwtnous : 7. Aluminous lime- magnesia pyroxene, 
leucaugite. 8. Aluminous lira e-magnesia- iron pyrox- 
ene ; (1) fassaite; (2) eugite ; |3> aluminous dialJageL 
9. Aluminous lion-iime pyroxene; |l) hudsoDite ; 
(2) polylite. Appendix, 10. Aabesto*. II. Breialakite. 
12 . lAvxofflte. 

This mineral is most extensively distributed 
in metamorphic rocks, which contain the 
lighter coloured, and also in eruptive rocks, 
which contain the greenish -black and black 
varieties. The variety characterizing serpen- 
tines and gabhros is diallage. 


pyrox-en'-ic, a. [Eng. pyroxen(e); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to pyroxene ; of the nature of 
pyroxene; containing or consisting of py- 
roxene. 

pyT-dx en'-ite, a. [Eng. pyroxen( e), auff. 
-ite (Petrol,).] 

Pefrol. ; A name given to certain rocka, con- 
sisting principally of pyroxene (augite), occur- 
ring in beds in the Laureutian Limestone of 
Canada, also to similar rocks with granular 
structure found imbedded with mica slates. 

pyr-ox-fl'-ic, a. [Eng. pyroxil(in); -ic.] 
pyroxilic spirit, s. [Methylic-aloo- 

HOL.] 

py-rox'-y-lin, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
(xulon) — wood.] [Gun-cotton.] 

pyr-rhic (1), s. A a. [Gr. 7rvppi\r\ (purrhiche ) 
= a warlike dance ; mippi\io^ (j/urrhichivs ) = 
(1) belonging to the purrhiche, (2) a pyrrhic 
foot; Lat. pyrrhichius ; Fr. pyrrhique.] 

A- As su&sf unfit'*: 

1. A species of warlike dance, said to have 
been invented by Pyrrhus to grace the funeral 
of his father Achilles. It consisted chiefly in 
such an adroit and nimble turning of the 
hody as represented an attempt to avoid the 
strokes of an enemy in battle, and the motions 
necessary to perform it were looked upon as 
a kind of training for actual warfare. This 
dance is supposed to be described by Homer 
as engraved on the shield of Achilles. It was 
danced by boys in armour, accompanied by 
the lute or lyre. 

2. A metrical foot consisting of two short 
syllables. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the Greek martial 
dance so called. 

“You hxve the Pyrrhic cKtict iu yet; 

Where Is the Lyrrhie i>li»l.-uix guiiet” 

Byron : bon Juan. liL 

2. Consisting of two short syllables, or of 
pyrrhics : as, a pyrrhic Terse. 

Pyr'-rMc (2), a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Pyrrhus, king uf Epirus, who invaded Italy 
in 274 b.c. to assist the Taren tines against the 
Romans. In his first battle he obtained thn 
victory, bnt the number of the alain on buth 
sides was equal, so that Pyrrhus exclsiined, 
“ One such more victory and 1 am undone." 
Hence, a Pyrrhic victory, one by which tha 
victor loses more than he gains. 

“ Although It» acceptance might secure for the 
moment the triumph of a party division, it would 
be Indeed a fyrrWc victory .*— Daily Tctcgraph.Dec. 17. 
1S&A. 

• pyr'-rhl-^ist, s. [Eng. pyrrhic (1) ; -wf.) 
uae who danced in the pyrrhic. 

pyr-rhite, s. [Gr. imp pot (purrhos) = yel- 
lowish-red, or fire-like; sulf. -if* (Min.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
small octahedrons. Hardness, 6 ; lustre, 
vitreous; colour, orange - yellow ; subtrans- 
lucent. Compos, believed to be, from blow- 
pipe trials, a columbate of zirconia coloured 
by oxides of iron, «kc. Found with lepidolitc, 
ortlioclase, albite, &c., near Mursiusk, Urals, 
and with albite in the Azores. 

pyr-rhoo'-or-iix, s. [Lat.] 

Ornith. : Alpine Chough ; a genua of Fregl- 
linse, with one species, Pyrrhvcorax alpinus, 
ranging from Switzerland to the Himalayas. 

pyr-rho-cor'-i-dce, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. pyr - 
rhoccr(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufb -idee, J 
Entom. : Red-bugs ; a family of Geocorps. 
General colour bright red, wiih black spots 
and other markings ; ocelli wanting, mem- 
brane with numerous longitudinal veins. 
Very predatory. Widely distributed. 

pyr-rhoc'-dr-is, s. [Gr. nvppos (purrhot) 

fire-bke, and icdpiv (koris) = a bug.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Pyrrhocoridae 
(q.v.). Pyrrhocoris apterus is found in num- 
bers on the Continent, and less commonly in 
the south of England around the base of 
lime trees. 

pyr'-rhol, s. [Pybrol.] 

pyr-rho-llte, s. [Gr. n-vppo? (pyrrhos) = 
fire-like, and hid o? (lithos) = a stone.] 

Airn. ; An altered anorthite occurring in red- 
dish lamellar masses at Tunaberg, Sweden. 
It resembles }>olyargite (q.v.). 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, thero; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who. son : mnte. cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00 , ce = e. yr = ir ; yr — ir. 
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p^r-rhon lo. pyr-rho no -an, n. (Lat. 
pyr» hoiteus ; Ft. Pyrrhonien.) Pertaining or 
relating to Pyrrhonism. 

P^r'-rhon ism, s. [After Pyrrho, a philo- 
sopher of Elia, founder of the seel called 
Sceptics or Pyrrhnnists, ahont 340 n.c.] The 
doctrines of the Pyrrhonists ; excessive doubt 
or exaggerated scepticism. 

Pyr'-rho nist, Pyr-rho'-ni an, *. (After 
Pyrrho.] A follower of Pyrrho, who carried 
the principle of universal doubt or philo- 
sophic nescience to an extreme; hence, a 
sceptic. 

pyr'-rho-pme, s. [fir. w uppus ( jmrrhos ) = 
ilame-eolonred ; oibts (op$is)= appearance, and 
auff. 4ne (CAm.).J 

Ch 4 m. : An alkaloid supposed to lie Identical 
with cln-Ierythiine. It was extracted from 
the root of Chrledonivm majus, and formed 
with acids slightly soluble red salts. 

PVT rho rct'-in, s, [Gr. »rvpp6« (purrhos) = 
tlaine-coloured ; Eng. ret(ene), anti autT. - ine 
(Chem.).] 

Chrm. : A substance found by Forchhammer 
in fossil pine wood of Denmark, and described 
by him as luimate of beloretin. It is soluble 
In alcohol, insoluble in ether. The substance 
Is probably a mixture. 

p^r-rho’ sa, s. IGr. irvppos ( purrftos) = flame- 
coloured. 1 

Bot. : A genus of Myristicaceas. The mu- 
cilaginous mace of Pyrrhosa tingens, a native 
of Ainboyna, rubbed between the Angers 
stains them red. With lime it makes a red 
dye, with which the natives stain their teeth. 

p$rr-rho si dcr'-Ito. s. [Gr. m>ppo« (pur - 
rhos) = fire-red, and Eng. suUrite.] 

Min. : The same ns Ruby-mica (q.v.). 

p$rr' rho tino, pyr'-rho tite, s. [Gr. 
srvpporys (purrhotes) = reddish ; suff. -fur, -ite 
(3/in.).] 

Jlfm. ; A mineral Isomorphnus with green- 
oekite (q.v.). Crystallization, hexagonal ; 
cleavage, basal, perfect Rarely crystallized. 
Hardness, 3*5 to 4'5 ; sp. gr. 4*4 to 4*GS; 
lustre, metallic; colour, when fresh, bronze- 
yellow, but tarnishes on exposure to a dark 
copper -red; streak, dark grayish - black ; 
brittle; slightly magnetic. Compos.: mostly 
sulphur. 39*5 ; iron, 60*5 =■ 100, correspond- 
ing with the formula, Fe^R^, but these pro- 
portions are somewhat variable. Frequently 
contains nickel, the niekeliferona pyrrhotites 
yielding most of the nickel of commerco. 

p^r -rho tite, s. [Pykrhotine.] 

ptfr'-rhu-la, b. [Gr. Tuppo? (purrhos) = flro- 
red.] ' ' 

Omith.: Bullfinch ; a genus of Frlngillid®, 
with nine species, ranging over the Pal*arctic 
region to the Azores and High Himalayas. Bill 
abort, as high and broad as long, tumid, 
tip slightly compressed and overhanging ; fret 
formed for perching, rather broad in the sole; 
tail truncate, emarginatc, rather long. 

pyr'-rol, s. [Eng. pyr(omucic); -of.) 

Chem.: C 4 H 0 N = C 4 H r ,(NH)H. Pyrrhol. 
Fvmlin. Produced by the dry distillation of 
amnionic pyromneate. It Is a colourless oil 
of fragrant ethereal odour ; ap gr. 1*077, bolls 
at 133’, and is soluble In alcohol and ether. 
It turns brown on exposure to the air, and 
Imparts a pnrplo stain toflrwnod previously 
moistened with liydrocliloric acid. 

pyrrol red, b. 

Chem. : C^llu-V). A substance separat- 
ing in amorphous orange red flocks wliou pyr- 
rol is heated with excess of sulphuric add ; also 
produced when carbopvrTolle ncld Is similarly 
treated. It Is soluble in boiling alcohol, but 
Insoluble in water, ether, acids, and alkalla. 

par' ll la, #. [Dlmln. from. Lat pyrujz=a 
pear.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Murirld®. [Fio-shell.] 

2. Ptilrront. : From the Lias onward. 

pyr u lar' i n, s. [Lat., dlmln. from pyrus 
= a pear; fern*, pi. adj. auflf. -orla.l 
Bot . ; A genus of Santalaec*. Tlie kernels 
nf Pyrultrift puhera, from Carolina, furnish an 
oil. The fruit of P. eilulls, a Himalayan 
species, Is enten. 


pyr'-us, s. [Lat pyrus, pirus = a pear-tree; 
/drum, jryrum = a pear.) 

Bot. : A geuus of Fomaoc* (Liruiley) ; of 
Pnineae, a tribe of Rosace* ( Sir J. Hooker). 
Fruit 1 wo- to five-celled, with cartilaginous 
walls. North Temperate Zone.. Known 
8|H*ciea about forty. Five arc wild in Britain : 
I'yras communis, the Wild Pear, P. Malus , the 
Wild or Crab Apple, V. (SorhioO toruiiruilis, the 
Wild Service, P. ( Sorbus ) Ario, the White 
Beam -tree, and P. (Sorbus) Aucuparia = the 
Mountain-ash or Rowan-tree. One, P. (Mes- 
pilus) germanica, the Medlar, Is an escape. 

P. baccata, P. kumaoni , P. lanatn, P. Paxhia, 
and P. vestita, Indian •pecies, have more or 
less edible fruits. 

py-ru'-vic, a. [Pref. pyr-, and Eng. mtfOic.] 
Derived from or containing uvitic acid, 
pyruvic acid, s> [PynonACEMic-AciD.] 

Py-thig-o-re’-an, a. & s. [Lat. Pythagoreus, 
Gr. no0aydpeto?‘ (Putharjnrrios), from Ilvfla- 
yo pa* ( Puthagoras ), the founder of the sect.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Py- 
thagoras or hi3 system of philosophy. 

B. substantive : 

1. Philos. : A follower or supporter of the 
system of philosophy taught by Pythagoras. 

2. Music: One of the followers of the sys- 
tem of Pythagoras, in which the consonance 
or dissonance of an interval was judged by 
the ratio of tbs vlbratieus without appeal to 
the ear 

Pythagorcan-bcan, *. [Nelumdium.] 

Pythagorean-lettcr, s. The letter Y, 
ao eallert because Pythagoras employed it to 
signify the bifurcation of the good and evil 
ways of men. 

Pytliagorean-lyro, s. 

Music : A musical instrument said to bave 
been invented by Pythagoras. 

Pytliagorcan-system, i. [PvTiiAGon- 

lSM.j 

Pythagoroan-table, s. The abacus. 
Pythagorean- theorem, s. 

Grom.: The forty-seventh proposition of 
the first book of Euclid’s Elements. 

Py-thag o-ro -aa-ism, s. [Eng. Pytha- 
gorean; -ism.] The same as Pythaoorism. 

* Py-tha-gor-ic, * Py-tha-goi' Ic-al, a. 

[Lat. Pythagoricus ; Gr. Ili/flayo/joco? (Pulha- 
jjiorifcos).] Pythagorean. 

Fy-th&g'-or-i^m, s. [Fr. Pythagorismr.] 
Philos., Astron., <£c. : The system of belief 
attributed to Pythagoras, born in Samoa nbmit 
640 b.c. , his mother being a Samian and his 
father, it is believed, a Phoenician. After 
travelling in Egypt, Persia, Ac., in quest of 
knowledge, he settled in Croton, in the south 
of Italy, ultimately founding a society con- 
stituting at once a philosophical school, a 
religious brotherhood, and a political associa- 
tion of aristocratic sympathies. Ho died 
about 604. Ho never committed his system 
to writing. Tills was first dono by Philolaus, 
one of his disciples. Pythagoras is said to 
have regarded numbers as the essence or 
principle of things, the elements out of 
which the universe was made, and Attributed 
to them a true and independent existence. 
The principles of mini tiers Mere contrasted, 
as a straight line ami a curve, an evon and an 
odd, all traceable back to a inonsd in which 
both an even and an odd were included. Tho 
world was a breathing being. There were 
five elements, fire, air, water, earth, and 
one unnamed. In tho central part of tho 
universe was a fire, around which the sun, 
moon, and planets, with the celestial sphere 
Itself, revolved. Those were either themselves 
gods, or had tlu ir movement* directed by 
gods. Thrro existed a music of the spheres, 
tho celestial bodies dancing a choral dance 
around tho central fire. Tho soul of msn was 
an emanation from the universal soul of tho 
world. Then; M’ns a transmigration of souls. 
Flesh and beans were not to be eaten. Nature 
was in uniformity with t.lm will of the Deity, 
and human life should make nn approach to 
the harmony of Nature. The Pythagorean sys- 
tem declined about n.c. 300, but revived two 
centuries later, ami in the Auguslan ago tho 
views of 1U advocates as to the past changes 
which I he earth had undergone through the 


operation of fire, water, Ac. (Ovid : Mdamorph., 
bk. xv.), were essentially so sound as to excite 
the commendation of Sir Charles Lyell. 
(Princip. of Geol., bk. I., ch. I.) 

* py-thi|?-6r ize, r.f. [Gr. Trv0ayopt£w (pu- 

thnqorizA).'] To speculate after the manner of 
Pythagoras. 

pyth' i &d, *. [Pythian.] 

Greek Antiq. : The interval between ona 
celebration of the Pythian games and onother. 

Pyth' l an, a. Scs. [Lat. Pythius; Gr. Ilcflios 
(Puthios) = pertaining to Pytho, the older 
name of Delphi and its eevirous.) 

A. -4s atij. : Pertaining to Delphi, Apollo, 
or his priestess, who delivered oracles there. 

B. /D su&sf. ; One of the four persons 
whose office it was to consult the Delphic 
oracle on alfairs of state ; hence, a devotee o£ 
Apollo, a poet (?). 

" Like Apollo, from hU pollen 1>0W, 

The Pt/thian of tho itgc ono arrow tix-<l 

And suuled." Stolley : AUonaU, xrrliL 

Pythian games, s. pi. 

Creek Antiq. : One of the four great national 
festivals of Greece, celebrated ever)' fifth year 
in honour of Apollo, near Delphi. They Mere 
said to have been instituted by Apollo himself 
after he had overcome the dragon Python. 

py'-thi -dse, a. pi, (Mod. Lat. pytMo); Lat. 
feni. pi. adj. suff. -tefcr.] 

Enlom. : A family or Heteroincrous Beetles, 
sub-tribe Traclielia. Small beetles from the 
North Temperate Zone. 

py’-tho, 5 . [Gr. TTu0<3 (F«fAd) = the part of 
Phocis in which Delphi lay.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Pythld*. 
Body flat; thorax narrowed behind, shaped 
like a truncated heart. 

py-tho'-gon'-e-sis, s. [Gr. Trvflw (puthn)-= 
to make to rot, and Eng. genesis (q.v.).] Gen- 
eration by means of filth. 

py-tho-gcn'-Ic, a. (Pytiioornesis.) Pro- 
duced by putridity. 

pyth o gen lc-f ever, s. 

Pathol. : Typhoid fever (q.v.) (Dr. Chas. 
Murchison). 

py'-thon, b. [Lat., from Gr. Tiv9tav (PwfWn) 
= a celebrated serpent which de^.royed the 
people and cattle about Delphi, and wa* 
slain by Apollo.] 

Zool. : Ruck -snake ; the typical gen ns of 
Pythonid® (q.v.). Anterior half of upper side 
of head covered with symmetrical shields, the 
under with scales; nostrils between two shields 
unequal In size. They have a double row of 
scutes under tho tail, and teeth In the inter- 
maxillary lx»ne. They are from 10 to 20 feet 
In length, with a very muscular body, their 
habit being to seize, crush, and swullow small 
mammals. They are natives of iudia and 
Africa, there being several species. 

* py'-thon css, * py-thon-esao, s. IFr. 

jnjthonisst, from Late Lat. pythonissa ; from 
pytho = ft familiar spirit.] [Pythian.] The 
priestess of the temple of Apollo at D. lphi, 
who delivered the oracles of tho god ; hence, 
applied to any woman who pretended to fore- 
tell coming events. 

" Like Saul, to run to * ry(h'>nett*.’—Jrrrmy Taylor • 
Srrmons, p. 171. 

• py-thon-Io, • py-thSn'-lok. n. [Lat. 
Pythnnints ; Gr. ILfWucov (Puthdntko*).] 
Pertaining to tlie prediction of future events ; 
oracular, prophetic. 

M Thowi pythonlck »|>lrlU formerly Inh^blt^l nn.lrr 
tho cavities of thi’so llirro nx-k *."- fiyvaul . 

State q/ th* tireek Jt .trwuml-in CAiircArj. p, 40A. 

py th6n' 1 da5, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. python; 
Lat. feni. pi. adj. SUIT, -b/»r.) 

1. Zool.: A family of Colubrl formes, with 
twenty genera, confined to tho tropics, with 
the exception of one genus. Body and tail 
of moderate length, nr rather slender, rounded ; 
tail prelum die ; head with snout rather long, 
depressed, truncated or rounded In front. 
Teeth In Intermaxillary, maxillary, palatine, 
and pterygoid bonea ; none grooved. Adult 
Individuals with spur-llke prominence on 
eneh side the vent ; It Is the extremity of a 
rudimentary hind limb hidden between the 
muscles. (Kock-hnaken.) 

2. PaUront. : One species, from the Mloceno 
Brow n coal of Germany. (IFuMinr) 


hoil, ; p<^t, J<J^1 ; cat, ^cil, chorus, ^hln. bench; go, gom ; thin, (his; sin, a^; expect, Xonophon, o^lflt. -Ing. 
-dan, -tiaii = shan, -tion, siou = shim; -[ion, -}lou = zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous — shus. -hlo, -cllo, &c. = b?!, dcL 
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pythonism— quader 


py' thou ism, s. [Python in.] The predic- 
tion of future events after the manner of the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

# py' thon-ist, s. [Pythonic.] A conjurer. 

(Cocke ram). 

py thon o mor -pha. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
python ; o connect., and Gr. piop<f>q (morphc) = 
form.] 

Palceont. : Cope’s name for the Mosasauridse 
(q.v.). 

py lir' T-a, s. [Gr. wvov (piwn) = pus, and 
ovpov (ouron) = urine.] 

Potfiol. : Pus in the urine, from disease of 
the kidneys or urethra, or the rupture of con- 
tiguous abscesses into the urinary passages. 

pjra, * plx, * pixe, s. [Lai. pyxis, from Gr. 
wvfts ( puxis) = a box, from iri-^os ( puxes) = 
hox-wood ; Lat. burns ; Fr. pyxide ; Sp. 
pi rule ; ltal. pisside.] 

1. Anat. : The same a3 Pyxis (q.v.). 

2. Roman Church : The box or covered vessel 
In which the consecrated host is kept. 

"Tbe pyxes ami crucifixes were torn from thealtara." 

— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

3. Comm. : The box in which sample coins are 
placed in the English mint. A triennial test 
by assay for purity is held, and is termed the 
trial of the pyx. Two pieces are taken from 
each bag of newly coined money, one for trial 
in the mint, the other is deposited in the pyx. 
The Lord Chancellor summons a jury of free- 
men of the Goldsmiths' Company, who test 
by weight and assay in comparison with cer- 
tain standard trial-plates deposited in the 
Exchequer. 

4. A T ai<f. : The binnacle-box in which a com- 
pass is suspended. 

Trial of the pyz: [Pyx, s., 8]. 

* Pyx, v.t. [Pyx, s.] To test by weight and 
assay, as the coins in the pyx. 

pyx i 9cph -a lus, s. [Gr. (pyrU) = 

a box, and ice^aAr} ( kephale ) = tbe head.] 

Zoo?. ; A genus of Ranidae, with seven 
species, extending over tbe Oriental region. 
Fingers free, toes incompletely webbed ; tongue 
large, free, and deeply notched behind, meta- 
tarsal with a shovel-like prominence, with 
which some of the species burrow. 

pyx ic’-6-la, s. [Lat, pyxis = a box, and colo 
= to inhabit.] 

Zool. : A genus of Vorticellinida?, sub-family 
Vaginicola. Animalcules attached posteriorly 
within a corneous lorica, which can be closed 
at will by a discoid&l operculum. Six species. 

pyx ld-Sin' thcr-a, s. [Gr. jrvfi> (puxis) = 
a box, and avdypoq (aufTwros).] [Anther.] 

Bot. : A genus of Diapensiacese. [Pyxie.] 

pyx id'-I um, s. [Gr. ttv^'5iov (puxidion) = 
a little box.] [Pyxis.] 

1. Bot. : A ayncarpous fruit, superior, and 
with the carpel dry and dehiscent by a trans- 
verse suture. Example Anagallis. 

2. Zool. : A genus of Vorticellina (q.v.). Soli- 
tary animalcules, according in structure with 
the zooids of the compound genus Opercu- 
laria. Two species, both from fresh water, 

_pyx'-ie, s. [Pyxidantheu a.] An American 
plaot. 

" First among her treasures is the delicate pyrie 
{Pyridanthera barbulata), a little prostrats trailing 
evergreen, forming dense tufts or masses, and among 
its small dark green and reddish leaves are thickly 
scattered the rose-pink huds and white blossoms. It 
is strictly a pine barren plant, and its locality Is con- 
fined to New Jersey and the C arolinaa. ” — Ha rper t 
Monthly, June, 1882. p. 65. 

pyx i’ ne, s. [Gr. ivo* (puxinos) — made of 
box ; yellow, as hoxwood.] 

Bot : The typical genus of Pyxinidae (q.v.). 
It is confined to the hotter countries. 

pyx-in-e-l, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. pyzin(e)’, Lat. 
masc. pi. adj. suff. -ei.] 

Bot . : An order of Lichens, with an orbicular 
superficial disk contained in an excipulum. 
Thallns foliaceous, generally fixed by the 
centre. It contains the Tripe de Roche, &c. 
Called by Lindley Pyxinidie, and made a 
family of ldiothalaineae (q.v.). 

pjrx-in’ -i-daa, s. pi [Mod. Lai. pyxtn(c); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -wic?.] 

Fof. ; A family of Pyxinei (q.v.). 


pyx -Is, s. [Pyx, *.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A box, a pyx. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : The acetabulum (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : A pyxidium (q.v.). 

3. Zoo?. : A genua of Chelonidre, with one 
species, from the Ethiopian region. 

pyxis-nautica, s. 

Astron. : The Mariner's Compass, a Southern 
Constellation, 


Q. 

Q. The seventeenth letter snd the thirteenth 
consonant of the English alphabet, a consonant 
having only one sound, that of k or c. It is 
always followed by u, and since this combina- 
tion can be represented by kw (or k when the 
u is ailent), q is a superfluous letter. In Latin, 
as in English, 17 was always followed by u. 
<2 did not occur in tho Anglo-Saxon alpbahet, 
its sound being represented by cw or at, as 
civic =■ Eng. quick, even — Eng. queen, cu'elan 
= Eng. quail, Ac. For qu in English the Dutch 
use kw, the Germans qu } the Swedes & Danes 
qv. Q is most commonly found as an initial 
letter; it never ends a word. The name of 
the letter is said to be from Fr. queue = a tail, 
the form being that of an O with a *ail to it. 

I. As an initial: Q represents che Latin 
Quintus in inscriptions or literature; in 
geometry, Ac., it represents the Latin quod 
(= which), as Q.E. D. —quod erat demonstrandum 
= which was to be shown or proved ; Q.E.F. 
= quod erat faciendum = which was to be 
done, abbreviations frequently written at } the 
end of a theorem or problem respectively. 

II. As o symbol : 

1. Q was formerly used for 500, and with a 
dash over it, Q, for 500,000. 

2. In the college accounts at Oxford for half 
a farthing. [Cue, 2.] 

qua, ad v. [Lat.] In the character or quality 
of ; as heing : as, He spoke not qua a puhlic 
official hut qua a private person. 

qua, s. [For etym. and def. see compound.) 

qua-bird, a. 

Ornith. : The American Night- heron, Kycti- 
corax ncevivs. 

" It t* distributed generally over the United States, 
residing permanently in the southern portion ; in the 
Eastern states it is called the quadrird, from the noise 
it makes.”— Ripley A Lana. ; Amer. Cyclop ^ til. 443. 

* quab ( 1 ), a. [Cf. Dot. kxodb, kwabbe; Dau. 
qvabbe — an eel-pout ; Ger. quappe, quabbe = a 
tadpole, an eel-pout.] A kind of fish ; prob. 
an eel-pout or the miller's thumb. 

* quab (2), a. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. for 
squab (q.v.).] An unfledged bird ; hence, any- 
thing immature or crude. 

•• You'll take it well enough ; a scholar's fancy. 

A quab ; 'tU nothing else, a very quab ~ 

Ford: Lover ' « Melancholy, 111. &. 

qua’-chn^ a. [Quagoa.] 

qua'-^hi, s. [Quasje.] 

qu&ck, * queke, * quakke, v.i. & t. [From 
the souud ; cf. Dnt. kwaken — to croak, to 
quack ; Ger. quaken = to quack ; I cel. kvaka 
— to twitter ; Dan. qvcckke = to croak, to 
qnack ; Lat, coaxo = to croak ; Gr. *odf ( koax ) 
= a croaking.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To cry like the common domes- 
ticated duck. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To made vain and loud protestations In 
praise of anything ; to boast ; to talk noisily 
and ostentatiously. 

2. To act the quack, to talk as a quack ; to 
pretend to medical knowledge. 

* B. Trans. : To chatter or talk noisily in 
praise of, as a quack. 

" To quack off universal cures.'’ 

Butler : Hudibras, 11L L, 

quack, s. & a. [Quack, «.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Literally : 

1. The cry of the common domesticated 
duck. 


* 2. Any croaking noise ; a cough, a wheezing. 

" A far better medicine to keep the goodinan and 
his famiHe from the quacke or pose ." — Holtnshed : Dm. 
Eng., bk. il., ch. sxii. 

IL Figuratively ; 

1. A pretender to knowledge or skill which 
he does not possess ; au empty pretender ; a 
charlatan. 

“ guar* and critic differ hnt lu name : 

Empirics frontlets both, they mean the same." 

Lloyd: Epistle to C. Church OL 

2. Specif. : A boastful pretender to medical 
skill which be does not possess ; a sham 
practitioner in medicine ; a charlatan, an 
empiric. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to quacks or 
quackery; falsely pretending or pretended to 
be able to cure diseases. 

" Like the famom quack doctor, who put up In hla 
hllla he delighted In matters of difficulty Pope : 
Duncind, bk. iiL |Note.j 

quack en, v.t. [Querken.] To choke, to 
suffocate. (Prov.) 

quhek’-or-y, s. [Eng. quack ; -cry.] Boast- 
ful pretensions to skill which one doee not 
possess ; the practice of a quack, especially in 
medicine ; empiricism, charlatanry, humbug, 
imposture. 

" Before committing themselves to Utopian quackery 
Inland reform.”— Field, Oct. 17, 1886. 

* quack' - hood, s. [Eng. quack; -hood.] 
Quackery, charlatanry. 

qu&ck'-Ish, a. [Eng. quack ; -£#A.) Like a 
quack or charlatan ; pretending to skill not 
really possessed ; humbugging ; characterized 
by quackery. 

"The last quackis h address of the national assembly." 
— Burke: To a Member of Me Aufionaf Auembly. 
(Note.) 

* qu&ck'-I^m, s. [Eng. quack ; -um.] The 

practice of quackery. 

* quae kle, v.t. & i. [From ih8 sound made 
in choking.] 

A. Trans.: To interrupt in breathing; to 
almost choke ; to suffocate. (Proi\) 

" The drink, or something In the nap. quackled him. 
stuck so in his throat that he could not get it up nor 
down,"— Ward.* Sermons, p. 153. 

B. Infra ns. : To quack. 

"Simple ducks . . . quackle for crumbs from young 
royal fingers.”— Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. IL, 
bk. L, ch. L 

* quack’ -ling, s. [Eng. quack, s. ; dimin. suff. 
-Imp.] A young duck ; a duckling. 

" He cast a wistful glance at the brood of Innocent 
quackling*."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 4. 1885. 

* quack'-s&l-ver, s. [But. ku'akzali'cr — a 
charlatan : Jcwakcalven = to quack, to puff np 
salves ; Ger. qiuicksalber.] One who brags of 
his medicines or salves ; a quack-doctor ; a 
charlatan ; a quack. 

"To turn mountebanks, quacksalvers, ernpiricka."— 
Burton : Anat. Melan. (Democritus to the Reader.) 

* qu&ck'-B&l vmg, a. [Quacksalver.] Cha- 
racteristic of or used hy quacks ; quack. 

" QuacksaMng cheating mouatebanks. your skill 
Is to make sound men sick, and sick men kilL" 
Massinger : Virgin Martyr, iv. L 

quad ( 1 ), quod, s. [A contr. of quadrangU 
(q.v.).] The quadrangle or court, as of a 
college, jail, &c. : beuce, a prisoD, a jail. 

quad (2), s- [See def.] 

Print. : An abbreviation of quadrat (q.v.) 

*qu£d, *quade, *qued, a. & s. [A. 8. 

eu’eti; Dut. & Low. Ger. tamad.] [Qued.] 

A. As adj. : Bad, wicked, evil. 

“ Seth play, quad play.” 

CViucer.* C . T.. 4.S53. 

B. As subst. : Hurt, harm. 

"Thai though te to do him qutd. m Itumbras. 61L 

quad-, qua dr-, quad'-ri- t quat-, pref. 
[Lat. qundrus — fourfold, quatcr = four times, 
qnatuor — four.] A common prefix io words 
from tbe Latin, having the force of four, four- 
fold. 

* quade, v.t. [Quad, a.] To debase ; to shame. 

"Thine errors will thy worke confouode. 

And all thine honours quade." 

Halle : But. Expostulation. 1.565. 

* quad’-er, V. i. [Lat. quadro = to square, 
homquadrus— fourfold, square.] To quadrate ; 
to square ; to match. 

" The x doth not quader well with him. because It 
sounds harshly."— Hist, of Don QuLrofe, p. 88. 


late, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian. 00, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


quader — quadrennial 
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qua’ der, s. [Gar. = freestone, equ.ire atone.] 
(bee etym. and compound.) 

quader-sandstono, quader sand- 
stein, s. 

Geol.: A siliceous sandstone of Crctaceons 
age, with many fossil shells identical with 
those of the English Chalk- It is sometimes 
690 feet thick, and, being jointed and oft* n 
precipitous, has much to do with producing the 
picturesque aspect of Saxon Switzerland, 


quad'-ra (pi. quad’-rse), s. [Lat. = a square 
or plinth ; a fillet.] 


Architecture : 

1. A socle (q.v.). 

2. Ono of the 
bands or fillets of 
the Ionic base, be- 
tween which the 
scotia or hollow 
000111 * 8 ; also the 
plinth, or lower 
member of the 
podium. 



^APQPHYCE OR CONCE 
|fiLLET OR LOWER CINCTURE 
\ UPPER TORUS 
FILLET Oft QUAORA 
SCOTIA 

FILLET OR QtMORA 
UOWER TORUS 


* quad-ra -ge - quadra. 
niir -i-ous, a. 

[Lat, quadragenarius from quadrageni = forty 
each ; qnadraginta — forty.] Consisting of 
forty ; forty years old. 


* quad'-ra-gene, s. [Lat. quadrageni = forty 
each.l A papal indulgence for forty days. 
[Indulgence. II. I.] 

" So in Any quadragenet, or lent* of pardon .*— Tayl or: 
JHtnuuive/rom Popery, pt. L, ch. U., f 4. 

quad-ra -ges'-i-ma, s. [Lat. quadragesimus 
— fortieth, quadraginta = forty, gucrinor = 
four ; Fr. quadragesime.) Lent, so called be- 
cause It conaiats of forty days. 

Quadragesima-Sunday, s. The first 
Sunday in Lent, being about forty days before 
Easter. 


quad ra-ges'-f-mal, a. & s. [Fr.] [Quad- 
ragesima. ] 

A. As o dj. : Pertaining to, or connected 
with, the number forty, espcc. with reference 
to tho forty days of Lent ; belonging to or 
used in Lent ; Lenten. 

B. /lawutod. (PL): Offerings formerly made 
to the mother church on mid- Lent Sunday. 


quad r&n glo, s. [Fr., from Lat. qvadran- 
gulum, neut. sing, of quadrangulus = four- 
cornered : quadrus = Rqnare, and angulus = ao 
angle ; 8p. quadrangulo ; Ital. quadra ngoto.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A square or four-sided court 
or apace surrounded by buildings, as often 
acen in the buildings of a college, achool, Ac. 
[Quad (1), $.] 

*• Walking once About the quadrangle.” 

Shake* p : 2 Henry VI., 1. 3. 

II. Geom. : A figure having four angles, 
and consequently four aides. 


quad-r&h'-gU lar, a. [Fr. < 7 u/uircm 7 w&xir«.] 
Having the form ‘or nature of a quadrangle; 
four-sided ; having four angles ami sides. 

"The college consists of threw fair quadrangular 
court*.*— Cowley.: F.uayt ; The College. 


quad rftri'-gu-Iar-l^, adv. [Eng. quadran- 
gular; dy.] fn a quadrangular manner; with 
four angles and sides. 

quad' rdn^, a. [Lnt.] 

Horn. Antiq.: Tlie fourth part of the as (q.v.). 

quadrans mural! s. «. 

Astron . : Tho Mural Quadrant; a small 
northern constellation with no largo star*. 


quad -rant, *. <fea. [lAt. quadrans = a fourth 
part, from quadras = square ; Fr. coil ran ; Sp. 
euadrante : Port, ft Ital. quadrant - «.] 

A. *4$ sidwfimHiv ; 

L Ordinary I/inguage : 

*1. Tlio fourth part; a fourth, a quarter. 
"The sunnw, who In his annnnll circle take* 

A days'# fullytuulrunr from Hi* e turning yeere." 
Beaumont : Pnd of bit Majesty'* firtt Voarc. 

2. In the aamo sense as IL -I. 

*3. That which matches or fits oxactly with 
oomethlng else. 

"They did recdr© the cAthollo faith of onr Lord 
Je»u* Christ, a* »uooit perfect quadrant.”— Pox : 
Martyr*, pw 687. 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Arch . ; Tlio same ns Quadrangle (q.v.). 

"Also aII tho fuiyrl quadrante*. hayes. And edifice* 
were rolatly ontroyfed. — //all : Henry VIII, {ah. 12). 


2. Artillery: [GcNNEn's Quadrant]. 

3. Geom., efic. : The fourth part of a circio ; 
the arc of a circle containing 90* ; tho space 
Included between such arc and two radii drawn 
from the centre to the extremities of the arc. 

4. Nani., c tc.: An instrument for making 
angular measurements. So called from its 
embracing an arc of 99* or somewhat more. 
Formerly much employed In making astro- 
nomical observations. It Is now superseded 
by tlio sextant (q.v.). (Falconer: Shipwreck, i.) 

* B. As adj. : Quadrangular, square. 

*'A quadrant void place before tho doore of tbo 
tattle chamber.'*— Pox: Martyr*, p. l,20fi. 

If Quadrant of altitude ; An appendix of the 
artificial globe, consisting of a slip of brass of 
the length of a quadrant of one of the great 
circles of the globe, and graduated. It is 
fitted to the meridian, and movable round to 
all parts of the horizon. It serves as a scale 
in measuring altitudes, azimuths, Ac. 

quadrant-compass, s. A carpenter's 
compass, with an arc and a bindiug-screw. 

quadrant -electrometer, s. [Elec- 
trometer.] 

quad-ranf-al, a. A- s. [Lat. quadra ntalis, 
from quadrans =■ a quadrant (q.v.).] 

A* As o dj, : Of or pertaining to a quadrant ; 
contained in the fourth part of a circle ; of 
the form or shape of a quadrant. 

B. yls substantive : 

1. A cube. 

2. A cubical vessel used by the Roman*, 
and containing the saina as tho amphora. 

quadrantal trianglo, a. 

Trigon. : A spherical triangle, one of whose 
aides is a quadrant or an arc of 90*. 

quad -r&n'-tidg, s. pi. [Lat. quadrant, genit. 

quadra uf is.) 

Astron. : The ineteora forming a shower 
occurring on Jan. 2 and 3, and having its 
radiant point in Quadrans-inuralis. 

* quad -rant-Iy, adv. [Eng. quadrant; - ly .] 

In manner of a square ; in a square. 

" To hubfkttell 1,200 nientfuadrrtnTfy At the so-lalaa." 
— Garrard : Art of Warre, p. 18S. 

quad r&n tdx-Ide, s. [Eng. qvadranl, and 
oxuic. ] 

Chem. (Tl.): A name applied by Roso to 
oxides containing four atoms of metal to ono 
atom of oxygen, such as suboxide of silver, 
Ag 4 C. Better called tetrametallic oxides. 

quad’ rat, s. [Quadrate.] 

1. A geometrical square (q.v.). 

2. Trint. : A block of type-metal lower than 
tho type, and used for filling out lines, spacing 
between lines, Ac. Commonly called a quad. 

* quad-rate, * quad’-rat, a. & s. [Lat. 
quadrat its — squared, prop." pa. par. of quadro 
to make or be square ; quadras =■ square.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Square ; having four equal and parallel 
aides. 

"Figure*. mtn« round, mini triangle, ecm© ?ua<f* 
rate."— Pox: Martyr* ( An. 156 h|. 

2. Square, as being the product of a number 
multiplied into itself. 

"Thirty-six days. which 1* a number quadrate .” — 
ITakewUl : On Providence. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Square, as typifying completeness or 
perfection ; complete, perfect. 

"A quadrat aolld wl*o man."— Howell : Letter*, bk. 
L. ) l«t. 68. 

2. Suited, fitted, correspondent, matching. 

" A RrnrrAl description, qiotd rate to both ."— -Harvey : 
On ft/Mium/dlon. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Ixtng. : A square ; a surface nr 
figure having four equal and parallel aides. 
(^jyenser: V. (?., II. ix. 22.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Astral . : An aspect of tho heavenly 
bodies, wherein they are distant from each 
other 99\ and the same with quartile. 

2. Music: Tho Hign b, used originally to 
raise B rotundum b, ono semitone, lienee 
arose its general use for the raising of all 
tlattened notes, as exemplified In ita modern 
form of a natural, & 

3. Comp. Anat.: Tho quadrate-bone (q.v.). 


quadrato-bone, s. 

Compar. Anat . : A bone by means of which 
the rami ore articulated with the skull in 
BirdH, Reptiles, end Fishes (often called tho 
ilypotympaiiic-bonc). 

quad'-rato, v . i . &, l . [Quadrate, a.] 

* A. Intrans. : To square, to fit, to match, 
to correspond, to suit. (Followed by with.) 

"Ther* I* a better fXplAQAtloa At hAiid, which 
exactly quadrate* tedh the *en»e herw gitfli. * — War* 
burton : Dio. Legation, hk. It,, } 6. 

B. Trans. : To trim a ship’s gun on its 
carriage and trucks ; to adjust a gun for 
firing on a level range. 

quad rftt'-Ic, a. &i. [Eng. quadrat(e ) ; dc; 
Fr. quadrat ique.] 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Alg. : Pertaining to or Involving tho 
square or second power of an unknown 
quantity: as, a quadratic equation: that la, 
an equation in which the unknown quantity 
is of two dimensions or raised to the second 
power; or in which the highest power of the 
unknown quantity is a square. 

2. Crystal 1. : Dimetric; applied to the system 
that includes the square prism and related 
forms. (Dana.) 

B. As substantive: 

\. A quadratic equation. 

2. (PL): That branch of algebra which 
deals with quadratic equations. 

quad-r&t'-rlx, 5. [Quadrate, a.] 

Grom. : A curve by means of which straight 
lines can be found equal to the circumferences 
of circles or other curves and their several 
parts. The two most important curves of thla 
class are those of Dinostratua and Tschirn- 
hausen. 

quad ra turo, s. [Lat. quadratura, from 
quadratures, fut- par. of quiulro — to be or 
make square; Fr. quadrature; Ital. quad m- 
ritra.] [Quadrate, v.] 

* I. Ord. Lang.: The state of being quadrat© 
or square ; a square spaee. 

"All tlilnp* parted ty tlx* empyreal bound#. 

Ills quadrature from thy orbicular world." 

Milton : P. x. ML 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron.: The position of one heavenly 
body with respeet to another 90* distant, os 
the moon when midway between the points of 
opposition and conjunction. 

2. Geom. : The act of squaring ; the reducing 
of a figure to a square. 

"Tho quadrature of the circle Isa famous prohlsm,* 
which hits probAbly Iwen tho subject of more dis- 
cussion And research tliAn Any other problem withlo 
the whole range of mAthernAlical science. The Area of 
the circle lwlng equal to a rectangle described upon 
the radius and half of the circumference, it follows 
that the quadrature would he possible If an Algebralo 
expression, with a flnito number of terms, could be 
found for the length of the circumference. Hence, 
the problem In reduced to hading such ah expression, 
or to finding an exact expression In algebraic terms 
for the ratio of tho diameter to the circumforeacA 
No such expression ha* yet boon found, ami It is by no 
means probable that such an expression will crer be 
fouiul. The problem may safely be classed with the 
problems for the geometrical trl -section of an angle, 
the duplication of the cube. Ac., all of which are now 
regarded a* beyond the power of exact geometrical 
construction.” — Da ides A Peck : Mat hemal. Dictionary. 

quad'-rel, s. [Ta>w Idtt. quadrellus, from Lat 
quadrus’= square ; quatuor-=. 
four; Ital. quadrello ; <>. Fr. 
quarrel, carrel; Fr. airrcan.) 

1. A square Gtone, brick, 
or tile. 

2. A kind of artificial atone 
made of chalky earth dried 
In tlio ami. So called from 
the square shape. 

3. A piece of turf or pent 
cut In a square form. (Prov.) 

•quad r6lle',3. [Fr.] [Quar- 
rel.] 

Old Arm.: A mnee having 
a cross-head of four serrated qvsnaaLLi. 
>roJections, used In tho fif- 
01 id h century, and carried at the saddlo-bow. 

quad ren nl-al, ■ quad-rl Sn nl al. a. 

[Lnt. qtaitl ric 11 m »»», from qutulru* =: nquaro, 
fourfold, and on mu =a year.] 

1. Comprising or consisting of a period ol 
four years. 

2. Happening or recurring onco in every 
four years : as, qutulrennuil games. 
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quadrennially— quadriphyllous 


quad ren -ni-al 1^, adv. [Eng. quadren- 
nial ; -by.) Once in every four years. 

qaad-ri-, quad-ro-, pref. [Quad-.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : [Quad-]. 

2. Ckem. : Prefixes synonymous with tetra-, 
e.g.] S 11 CI 4 = quadri- or tetrachloride of tin. 

quadri-digitato pinnate, a. 

Bat. (Of a compound leaf): Having the 
secondary petioles proceeding iu fours from 
the summit of a common petiole. 

quad ri-bas'-ie, a. [Pref. quadri-, and Eng. 

basic. ] 

Chenu : Having four parts of base to one of 
acid. 

• quad'-ri-ble, a. [Lat. quadras — square, 
fourfold, and Eng. able.] Capable of being 
squared, ( Derluim .) 


cuad'-ric, s. [Lat. quadras — square, four- 
“fold.] 

Alg. : A homogeneous expression of the se- 
cond degree in the variables or facients. Ter- 
nary and quaternary quadrica, equated to zero, 
represent respectively curves and surfaces, 
which have tho property of cutting every 
line in the plane, or in space, in two points, 
and to which the 
name quadric is 
also applied. Plane 
quadrics, therefore, 
are identical with 
conic sections. 

( Brandt & Cox.) 

t quad-ri- cap'- 
su-lar, a. [Pref. 
quudri-, and Eng. 
capsular (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having 

four capsules. 

quadri-ehlor-6- 
va-Ier’-ie, a. 

[Pref. quadri-; chloro-, and Eng. fabric.] De- 
rived from or containing chlorine and valeric 
acid. 



QOADRICAPSULAR. 


quadrichlorovalcric-aeld, s. 

Chem. : CsH^Cl^Oo. Tetrachlorovaleric acid ; 
a semi-fluid colourless oil, obtained by the 
prolonged action of chlorine on valeric acid, 
aided by exposure to the sun. It is destitute 
of odour, has a pungent taste, and 13 heavier 
than water. In contact with water it forms a 
hydrate, CsHgCl.jOj.HyO, slightly soluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 


quad -ri- corn, s. [Lat. quadrus = square, 
fourfold, and cornu = a horn.] A name ghen 
to any animal having four horns or antenna- . 


quad ri- corn- ous, a. [Quadricorn.] 
Having four horns or antennae. 


qnad-ri-eos tate, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. costate.] Having four ribs. 

quad-ri-d^ -im al, a. [Pref. quadri and 
Eng. decimal (q.v.).] 

Crystall. : Applied to a crystal whose prism, 
or the middle part, has four faces, and two 
summits, containing together ten faces. 


quad ri-den -tate, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. dentate (q.v.).] 

JJof. ; Having four teeth on the edge. 

* quad-ri-cn'-ni al, a. [Quadrennial.] 

quad-ri-en' ni urn, s. [Lat.] [Quadren- 
nial.] A space of four years. 

quadriennlum-utllc, s. 

Scots Law: The four years allowed after 
majority, within which an action of reduction 
of any deed, done to the prejudice of a minor, 
may be instituted. 

quad ri far -i ous, a. [Lat. quadrifarius , 
from quadrus = square, fourfold.] 

Bot. : Arranged in four rows or ranks. 


quad -r! fid, a. [Quadrifid.e.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. <$: Zoal. : Divided or deeply 
cleft into four parts. 

2. .Botany; 

(1) (0/a perianth): Divided from the upper 
margin to the base into four clefts. 

(2) (Of a leaf): Divided about half way down 
into four segments with linear sinuses and 
straight margins. 


quad-rlf'-I-dse, s. pi. [Lat. quadrifidus , from 
quadrus — square, fourfold, and Jindo (pa. t. 
idi) = to cleave.] 

Enlom. : A section of Noctuina. Wings 
generally broad, sometimes very large, binder 
ones but little folded, median wing of tlie 
latter generally with four branches. European 
species few. Sections : Variegatae, Intrusre, 
Limbata?, and Serpeutime. (6’fcwnton.) 

quad'-rl-foil, a. [Quadrifoliate.] 

quad -ri-fo'-li- ate, quad' - ri foil, a. 

[Pref, quadri and *Eng. fol uite (q.v.).] 

Bot. (Of a petiole) : Bearing four leaflets from 
the same point. 

quad- w- fur -eat e, quad-ri-fur'-cat- 

ed, a. [Pref. quadri and Eng. furcate, fur- 
cated (q.v.).] 

Having four 
forks or 
branches. 

quad-ri'-ga 
(pl. quad- 
ri' -goe), a. 

[Lat., con- 
tracted from 
quadri jugee, 
from quatuor 
— four, and 
jug um = a 
yoke.] 

Rom. An- 
tiq. : A two- 
w heeled car 
or chariot drawn by four horses, harnessed all 
abreast. It was used in the Circeosian games 
of the Romans. 

quad ri- gem in -ous, a. [Lat. quadri- 
geminus , from quadrus — fourfold, and gemi- 
«us = horn with another, twin.] 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : Having four similar parts ; 
fourfold. 

2. Anat. : Of, or belonging to four rounded 
eminences (corpora or tubercula qundrigemina) 
separated by a crucial depression, and placed 
in twos above the passage leading from the 
third to tbe fourth ventricle of the cerebrum. 

* quad-ri-ge-nar'-i ous, a. [Lat. quadri - 
geni, for quadringeni — four hundred each.] 
Consisting of fourhnndred. 

quad ri glan -du-lar, a. [Pref. quadri-, 
and Eug. glandular (q.v.).] Having four 
glands. 

quad-ri-hi'-late, a. [Pref. quadri -, and Lat. 

hilum (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having four apertures. Example, 
the pollen of some plants. 

quad-ri j -u-gate, quad-rij'-u-gous, a. 

[Lat. quudri] ugis , guadrijugus = yoked lour 
together.] [Quadriga.] 

Bot. (Of the petiole of a pinnated leaf) : Bear- 
ing four pairs of leaflets. 

quad-ri-lam'-in-ar, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. laminar (q.v‘.).J Consisting of four 
laminae. 

quad ri-lat'-er-al, a. & s. [Lat. quadrilat- 
erus — four-sided ; quadrus = square, four- 
fold and latus, genit. lateris = a side.] 

A. As adj. : Having four sides, and conse- 
quently four angles. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Geom. : A figure having four sides and 
four angles ; a quadrangular figure. Parallelo- 
grams, squares, and trapeziums are quadri- 
laterals. 

2. Mil. : A space within and defended by 
four fortresses, as the quadrilateral in Venetia, 
formed by Peschiera and Mantua on the 
Miucio, and by Verona and Legnago od the 
Adige. 

quad-ri-lat'-er-al-ness, s. [Eng. quadri- 
lateral; -ness.] Tlie property, quality, or state 
of being quadrilateral. 

* quad-ri-lit'-er-al, a. [Tref. quadri-, and 
Eng. lii*ral( q.v.).] Consisting of four letters. 

qua drill©' (qu as k), s. [Fr., from Sp. 
cuadrillo = a small square, cuadrilla — a meet- 
ing of four or more persons, from cuadra = a 
square ; from Lat. quadra, fern, of quadrus = 
square, fourfold ; quadrula = a little square.] 


1. A dance consisting of five figures or 
movements, executed by four sets of couples, 
each forming the side of a square. 

"The quadrille was ended, and tbe music stopped 
playing.' — Marryat: Snarleyyow, ch. lx. 

2. Tbe music composed for such a dance, 

3. A game of cards played by four persona 
with forty cards, the tens, nines, and eights 
being thrown out from an ordinary pack. 

'* O filthy check, on nil industrious skill 
To spoil the nation's last great trade— quadrille! 

Pope : Moral Pttayt, UL 7L 

* qua-driUe' (qn aa k), v.i. [Quadrillx, $.] 

1. To dance a quadrille or quadrilles. 

2. To play at quadrille. 

quad-ril'-lion, s. [Fr.] 

1. According to American and French nota- 
tion, a unit followed by fifteeu ciphers. 

2. According to English notation, the num- 
ber produced by raisiug a million to its fourth 
power, or a number represented by a unit 
followed by twenty-four ciphers. 

quad-ri-lo'-bate, quad'-ri-lobed, a. 

[Pref. quadri -, aud Eng. lobate, labed (q.v.).] 
Bot. ; Having four lobes. 

quad-n-loc -u-lar, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. locular (q.V. ).*] 

Bot. : Having four cells or compartments ; 
four-celled. (Used of an ovary or fruit.) 

* quad-ri-loge> s. [Low Lat. quadrilogus, 
lrom Lat. quadrus= fouifuld, and Gr. Kayos 
(logos) = a discourse.] 

1. A book written in four parts. 

2. A narrative depending on the testimony 
of four witnesses, as the four Gospels. 

3. A work compiled from or by four authors. 
(Lambarde : Perambulations, p. &15.) 

* quad-rim'-a-nl, s. pl. [Quadrumana.] 

Entom. ; LatreUle's name for theHarjalidae 

* quad rim- a- no us, a. [Quadrcmanoos.) 

* quad-ri-mem-bral, a. [Pref. quadri-, 
and membrum =: a member.] Having four 
members or parts. 

•qnad-rin, * quad-rine, quat-rlne, «. 

[L>. Fr., from Lat. quudrini— lour each.] A 
small piece of money ; a farthing, a mite. 

'One of her paramours sent her a purse full of 
quadrinea instead of siHer."— Siorth Plutarch, p. 922. 

quad ri no mi al, a. & s. [Pref. quudri-, 
and Eng. nomial (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. . Consisting of four terms or 
denominations. 

B. As subst. : A quantity, consisting of four 
terms or denominations. 

"quad-ri nom ic-al, a. [Lat. quadrus — 
lourlold and nomen == a name, a term.] 

Alg. : The same as Quadbinomial^i.v.X 

quad-ri nom' -in-al, a. [Pref. quadri -, and 

Eng. nominal (q.v.).*] 

Alg. : The same as Quadrinum:al (q.v.X 

quad-ri-part'-Ite, a. [Lat. quadripartUusz 
quatuor =tour, and partitus = divided.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Divided into four parts. 

•* The quadripartite society of Saint George's shield.” 
— Drayton : Poly-016. on, a. 4. (Illu&t.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : Divided, as a vault, by the arch- 
ing into four parts. 

2. Bot.: Four partite ; divided almost to tha 
b 3 se into four portious. (Used of a leaf, Ac,) 

qnad-ri-part-ite-ly, adv. [Eng. quadri- 
partite ; -ly.) In or by a quadripartite distri- 
bution ; in four parts or divisions. 

* quad-ri-par-ti -tlon, s. [Lat. quadnpar- 
fifio.] [Quadripartite.] Division or distri- 
bution by four, or into four parts. 

•• The quadri part it ion of tho Greek Empire Into four 
parts."— More : Myxtcry of Iniquity, bk. ii., ch. xa.. i L 

t quad-ri-pen -nate, a. & s. [Pref. quadri-, 
and Eng. pennafe (q.v.).] 

A, As odj. : Having four wings. 

B. As subst. : An insect having four wings 
— the typical number. 

•quad-ri-phyl-lous, a. [Pref. quadri-, 

aud Gr. <i>vKKov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : Having four leaves. 
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quad-rip'-U cat ed, quad -rip -II cate, 

•• [Prel. quadn -, and Lug. plicated; plicate.} 
Having four folds or plaits. 

• quad -ri re me, s. [Lat. quadriremis, from 
qualuor = four, and remit* = an oar; Fr. 
quadrireme. J 

Class. A ntiq. ; A galley having four benches 
or ranks of oars or rowers, iu use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans. 

quad ri sac ra menf-al 1st, «. [Pref. 
quatlri -, and Eng. sacramental ist.] [QuAmu- 
SACKAilENTARlAN.J 

quad-ri sac-ra-mcn-tar-i-an, quad- 
ri-sac-ra-ment al-ist, a. {Pref. quadri ■ 
and Eng. sacramentaruin, sacramcntalist.) 

Church Hist. (PI): A controversial term ap- 
plied to some Gei man Reformers in Witten berg 
and its neighbourhood, who held thattheSacra- 
ments of Baptism, the Eucharist, Confession, 
and Orders were generally necessary to salva- 
tion. They are mentioned by Melaucthou in 
his Loci Communes. 

quad-ri scc'-tion, a. [Pref. quadrir, and 
Eng. section (q.v.).j Subdivision into tour 
parts or sections. 

•quad rr sul-ca ta, a. pi. [Pref. quadri-, 
and Eat. sulcatus, pa. pur. of sulco = to furrow, 
to plough.] 

Zoo/. ; A group of ungulate aaiiaals, with 
the hoof parted into four digits. 

•quad rl-siil'-cate, a. 4 s. [QuADmsuL- 

CATA.] 

A. As adj. : Having four grooves or fur* 
rows ; specif., having a four-parted hoof. 

B. As substantive: 

Zoo/. : Any individual belonging to the 
Quadrisulcata (q.v.). 

• quad-ri-syl-lab'-ic, a. [Pref. quadri -, and 
Eng. syllabic (q.v.).] Consisting of four syl- 
lables; pertaining to or consisting of quadri- 
syllables. ^ 

•quad ri syl' la bio, s. [Pref. q uad ri -, and 
^syllable (q v!).] A word consisting of four 

" Disguised th«iv emjjtineM under this pompom 
quadrisyllable"— De qutncey : /toman Meat*. 

quad-riv'-a lent, a. [Pref. qvadri-, and 
Lat. valeas, pr. par. of valeo to be worth.] 
Chem.: Equivalent to four units of any 
atandard^especially to four atoms of hydrogen. 

quad'-ri v&lvc, a. & «. [Pref. quadH*, and 
Eng. valve (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

Pot. : Opening by four valves. (Used of a 
pericarp, 4c.) 

B. As. suUt. : One of a eet of four folds or 
leaves forming a door. 

•quad ri val vu lar, a, [Prof, quadrl -, 
and Eng. mZeu/ar(q.v.).] The sameaa Quadhi- 
valve (q.v.). 

• quad riv'-i al, a. & #. [Qua privium.] 

A. As adj.: Having four ways or roads 
meeting In a point. 

"A forum with qundrivial street*.’* 

/ten J unton : Epigrams. 

B. As subst. : One of the arta constituting 
the quadrivium (q v.). 

"Tin- qundr Malt are now «miillla refmrded in ellhcr 
cf thru, [thy , "»lver>itie«l"-//o/irMA«i.- /Ascription 
qf England, bk. iL. ch. Hi. 

•quad riv'-i o us, a. [Quadiuvul.) Going 
in lour ways or directions. 

“Walking off quadriviou*.” — Header Cloister & 
Hearth. ch. iitlv. 

quad riv'-i um, s. [l,at. = (i) a place where 
fuur roads meet; (2) the four mathematical 
sciences —arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy, from quatuar ss four, and vla = a 
way.] !n the middle ages an educational 
course consisting of the four mathematical 
sciences mentioned above. 

• quad r<5b u lar-$f, a. [First clement 
Lat. ipimlriu = square; second doubtful.] 
Pour-aided ; containing four. 

•"There lit a quadrobulary cnyltut, which jesesee 
eurrvnt In the W wRcrne wurfd. *1 h»t the lltuperour la 
Kliift of Kliifpi. the ftiiAiilnnl Khijrof Men. the l-rench 


) Sllft 

Ring of A mm, the Kincof EnffUnd Kingof DevilU." 
—A. H ard : Simple Cobbler (e»l. p. 41 


quad roon', quar ter on, a. & a. [Sp. 
cuarteron, from Eat. quart us = fourth. J 

A. As subst. : A person who is ona quarter 
negro and three-quarters white; that is, one 
of whose grandparents was white and the 
other negro; and one of whose immediate 
parents was white and the other mulatto. 

•• U»tcd by Creole* aud Indian*, Mcatlaoa and Quad- 
rootu. -Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, clu xxhL 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a person of such 
descent; quarter-blooded. 

" A marrimi* between is white planter and a quad- 
roon girl.''— Macaulay; Hut. Eng.. ch. 1. 

quad-rox'-ide, a. [Qiundilantoxide.] 

* quad- ru- man, quad- ru- mane, a. 

IQuadrumana.] Any individuai of the Quad- 
1‘umana (q.v.). 


[Lat. quadri - 


t quad-ru -ma-na, s. pi. 

man us = having four hands.] 

1. Zoo/. : An order of Mammalia, founded by 
Cuvier, and containing the Monkeys, Apes, 
Baboons, and Lemurs (the Linmean genera 
Simla and Lemur). Owen divided it iuto 
three groups, Catarhina, Platyrhina, and 
Strepsirhina. [Primates.] (Cf. Mivart, ' 
Phil. Trans., 1867, pp. 299-429.) 

•‘If we accept, with ProL O wen [A nau Terr.. II. 653 L 
** the definition of the word 'foot,' ‘an eitremity in 
which the hallux forms the fulcrum iu »tandlng or 
walkiug, then mao alone ha* a pair of feet. But. 
anatomically, the foot of apes agrees far more with the 
foot of man than with hu hand, and similarly the 
ape a baud resembles man's hand, and differ* from his 
foot. Even estimated physiologically, or according to 
use, the hand throughout the whole order [lMmatesI 
remains the prehensile organ par excellence, while the 
predominant function of the foot, however prehensile 
it be. la constantly locomotive. Therefore the term 
Quadrumana la ant to he misleading, since anatomi- 
cally both apes and man hare two bands and a mir of 
feet."— .St. 0. Mivart: Man i A pet, p. 88. 

2. Pahronl. : The earliest known remains 
are those of Lemuravus (q.v.) from the Eocene 
of New Mexico. The other genera which pre 
sent any points of interest are treated aepa 
rately. [Dryopithecus, Pliopituecus, Pro- 

TOPITHECU8.] 

quad-ru ma-nous, * quad-rim'-a- 
nqus, a. [Mod. Lat. quadt'umnn(a) ; Eng. 
ndj. suff. -ow*.J Having four hands; pertain- 
ing to the Quadrumana. 

•‘Professor Huxley maintains that the term Quad- 
ns man out may lead to erroneous conclusions if it Le 
held to mean that the hind hand of a monkey is *na- 
touteaily homologous with the hsod rather thau 
with the foot of man ."—Lyell : A ntiq. Man, p. aao. 

quawi rune, s. [Etymi. doubtful.] Agritstoue 
with a calcareous ceuieut. 


quad-ru ped, a. 

Ital. quildrupedo.] 

A. A « adj. : Havin; 
four-footed. 

B 


4 $. 


[Fr. quadrupede 
four lega and feet; 


As svbst. : In popular language, chiefly 
applied to the four-footed Mammalia, rarely, 
if ever, to the four-footed Reptilia. 

“ The Ancestors of the gigantlco , u«drune£Zj.“—J/uc- 
aulay: 1/UL Eng., ch. UL 

■ quad-ru - pc-dal, a. 4 a. [Eng. quodruped ; 

A. A a odj, : Quadruped ; having four legs 
mid feet; pertaining to a quadruped. 

“From thst groveSlng, quadrupedal »h*i>e.’'— ZToxo- 
ell : Parly of lieu tit, p. 6. 

B, As subst. : A quadruped. 

“The coldest of any quadrupedal*”— Homll: Parlu 
Of Ueatu, \\ M. * 

* quad -ru-po-dat-ed, a. [Eng. quadruped; 
•afcf/.] Turned Into quadrupeds or beasts. 
’’Quadra pedaled with ild evthly ©ovetouaneM."— 
Adam : Work*, L IS>9. 

•quad-ril ped-tijm, s. [Eng. quadruped; 
-ism.) The state or condition of a quadruped. 
"quadrvpedirm la not ©diddered n n obstacle to 
a oertalu kind Of cauonirAtlon."— Southey : The Doctor 

CIL. CXtlX* 

quad -ru plo, a. 4 s. [Pr. quadruple, fVom 
Lat. qundruphts — fourfold, from quatuor = 
four, and plico = to fold.] 

A. As ailj. : Fourfold ; four times told. 

B. As yithsf. ; Fourfold ; « mini, quantity, 
or number four timea na much or as many. 

Quadruple- Alii onco, a. 

HL*l. : An nlllanee between England, Frnnce, 
Oenimnv, and Holland In 1718-19, and Itclwcea 
England, France, Sjiain, and Porlugnl in 1834. 

quadruple countorpolnt, s. 

Music: The construction of four melodics 
or parts to be performed together, In »ucli a 


[Fr. quad ru pier, from 
lultiply by four, from 
i (q.v.).] 


manner that they can be interchanged with- 
out involving the infringement of the laws of 
musical grammar. 

quad -ru plo, v.f. 4 t. 

Lat. quadruplo — to mull 
quadruplus= quadruple ( 

A. Intrans. : To become fourfold as ranch 
or as many ; to increase fourfold. 

' R probably, on the Average, quadrupled,”— 
Macaulay: Uul. Eng., ch. UL 

B. Trans. : To make four times as much or 
as maoy ; to multiply fourfold. 

S.a wl,lcl J the eomtitufiits «ns- 

peuded lu milk may bo quadrupled."— Daily Te’.e- 
graph. March 20 , 166c. 


quad ru plex, a. 

ruple. 


[Lat.] Fourfold, quad- 


quadruplex - telegraphy, *. Tele- 
graphy in winch four messages aic sent simul- 
taneously along one wire. This was flret 
aucccssfully e fleeted on a wire between Lon- 
don and Liverpool io 1877. 

quad-ru’-pli cate, a. & $. [Lat. qvodrupH - 
c«/«s, pa. par. of quudruplico = to make quad- 
ruple (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Fourfold; four times repeated. 

B, As subst . : The fourth power. 

quad-ru’-pli- cate, v.t. [Quadruplicate, a.] 

I o make fourfold, to double twice. 

quad ru pli ca’-tlon, s. [Lat. quadruple 
catio, from quadrupheatus, p«, p ar . of quaint- 
plico = to quadruplicate (q.v.).] The act or 
process nf quadruplicating ; the state of being 
quadruplicated. 

* quad ru pli9'-i ty, a. [As If from a Lat 
gwn/nip/iciZas.] The state or condition of 
being fourfold. 

•• '.MoniK»t the quadrupHcity 
Of elemflifil cascucc, terra it l.ut tbonebt 
To he a fiunctum.'’ Ureene : Erlar Paeon. 

* quad'-ru pl^r, ndv. [Eng. quadruple); du.) 
In a quadruple, or fourfold manner or degrea; 
to a fourfold quantity or degree. 

♦ bmocent peraon !a quadruple rrcompe n««4 

lime, ’—bwi/e: Gullivers Travels {Lilli- 

qu^er'-c, s. [Lat., imper. sing, nf qv<rro = to 
seek, to inquire.] Seek, inquire, question, 
b heu ] daced before or after a proposition or 
word, queere implies a doubt of its correctness 
or truth, and suggests the desirability of in- 
quiring into the point. It is frequently ab- 
breviated into Qu. [Query.] 

“ Qu<rre, if Hi* 6tcci>©»! In the ajuuo liquor. It m*y 
not prevent th« fly xml grub.’— Mortimer .- Uutbandry. 

* quoes -ta, a. [Lat., from quccstus =r gain, 
prullt, advantage.] An indulgence or remis- 
sion of penance granted by the pope, and 
exjiosed for sale. 

quros'-tor, «. [Questor.] 
quoDs'-tus, s. [Qlestus.J 

quaff, * quaught, * quaffo, r.t. 4 i. [For 
quach, from quach, ijuaivh, quech, qurff—a. enp 
(Scotch), from Ir. 4 Gael. cuach=.u cup a 
bowl, a milking-pail. Cf. Wei. cwch = a round 
cavity, a crown of a hat, a hive.] 

A. Trans.: To drink; to swallow In large 
draughts ; to drink abundantly or copiously. 

"Then, quick 1 the cup to ?u«qr tbAt ch*v» *om,w.- 
Urouming : Paracelsus, lv„ 

B. Intrans. : To drink copiously or luxuri- 
ously. (Dryden : Homer; Iliad i.) 

•quaff tide, * quaf tldo, s. Time for 
drinking. (Stanyhurst : Virgil ; sEncid iv. 81.) 

quaff, s. [Quaff, v.) A draught. 

" Now, Alvlsm breln* licr quaff,” 

Greene : Looking GUtu for London, p. 14L 


quaff '-or, s. [Eng. quaff; 
quail's or drinka largely. 


-<t.) One who 


boll. b6^; p6Ht. J6W1; cat. 5 cU. chorns. 9 hin. bench; go. gom; thin, this: *ln. n ? ; oxpoot. Xenophon, oxlat. -Ing. 
-olan. *tlan - shan. -tlon. -»lon = shun ; -tlon. -flon = zliun. -clous, -tlous, -sloua = shiis. -bio, -dlo, it = bcl. dpL 


quaf fer, f.i. [Prob.forf!mrrr(q.v.).] To 
shake, to grope or feel about. 

“ I/iiig brwwi bill* to quafer Atitl hunt in WAt#ra aiu] 
mini. — Drrhant ; Phyuco-1 heology, l<k. iv, ch. *L 
(.Not©.) 

qu&K, *. [An abbrev. of quagmire (q. v,).] A 
quagmire, a bog. 

” KtrbHng aIous Wtwcm thewhln l>u*hraor tlirouith 
tb» quags. — Al\nt man, tk-pL t , 19*J. 

quilg' ga, *. [See extract, under dcf. 2.] 

Zoology : 

1. Kqitus (Asians, Gray) quagga, a striped 
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equine form, from Soutli Africa, now nearly, 
if not entirely, extioct. Buckley (Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1ST6, p. 

291) notes 
that, though 
even then 
"apparently 
unknown,’* 
ia 1836 " it 
was very 
numerous in 
the plains 
north [amis* 
print for 
south] of the 
Yaal river.” 

Height at 
shoulders 
about four feet ; striped oaly on head, neck, 
and shoulders ; prevailing colour brown, ab- 
domen, legs, and part of tail whitish-gray. 

2. Equus burchellii. [Zebra.] 

" This [Equus burchcllii]li the Qtiagqa par excellence 
of South African aportamen. . . . Their note is a sort 
of burk, like the Dutch pronunciation of the word 
Quagga, whence, most probably, came the name." — 
Froc. Zool. Soc., 18TS, p. 282. 

qn&g gy, a. [Eng. quag; -y.) Boggy; soft 
or yieldiag like a quagmire. 

•' Which lives for all, who flounder boldly on 
Through quaggy buva." 

Dlackic : Lay i of Highland* A Island s, p. 19b 

qu5.g- mire, s. [For quakc-mirc, from quake 
and mire.] [Quave, Quavemibe.] 

1. A shaking bog or marsh ; wet, boggy 
laod that shakes and yielda under the foot 

“ Only a narrow track of firm ground rose abova the 
quagmire — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. A place wet, miry, and soft aa a bog. 

•'The roads had become mere quagmire*."— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

qua hau g' (au as e), qua -hog', s. [From 
Narraganset Indian poquautiock.] 

Zool. : Venus mcrcenaria, a bivalve having 
its inside tipped with purple. (.Yew England.) 
(Goodrich £ Porter.) 

qnalch, quaigh (ch, gh guttural), quegh, s. 
[Irish & GaeL cuach.] [Quaff, v.] A drink- 
ing-cup or vessel. (Scotch.) 

quald, a. [Qued.J 

‘quaid, ‘quayd, pa. par. or a. [See def.] 
Crushed, cowed, depressed, dejected. (Proba- 
bly for quailed or quaved, from Mid. Eng. quave 
= to shake.) 

*■ Therewith hi* aturdie courage soon wa» quayd." 

Spenser: F. q., I. viii. 14. 

quail (I), # qualle (1), * quayle, *queal, 
* quel-€Xl (pa. t. * qual, quailed), v.i. & t. 
[A.S. cwelan — to die, in comp, acwelan = to 
die utterly ; cogo. with Dut. quelcn = to pine 
away ; O. 11. Ger. quelan — to suffer torment ; 
A.S. avalu-= destruction ; Icel. kvdl ; Dut. & 
Bw. qval ; Ger. qual = torment, agony.] 

A. Jrifransifire; 

* I. To die, to perish. 

•‘Men queladh on hungre." 0. Eng. Homilies, 1. 111. 

* 2. To faint, to sink. 

* My false spirits 911 a if." Shakesp. : CymbcUne, t. &. 

3. To hava the spirits or courage give away, 
as befora hunger or difficulties ; to shrink, to 
cower, to lose heart. 

*• Paula wo* afrayed of their quayling, whom he hod 
Instructed by his own teachings.-fdaf ; Preface to 
the First of I'imothie. 

* 4. To fada, to wither, to dia out. 

M 80 virtue gu<n7«i and vice began to grow.* 

Tancred A Gismunda (IMS). 

* 5. To slacken. 

“Let not search and inquisition quail.” 

Shakesp. : At Fou Like It, li. 2. 

*B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to shrink ; to crush, to depress. 
•“That ne'er quail* me at which your greatest quake." 

Drayton : Borons IFars, vi. 83. 

2. To overcome, to quell. 

“With force of might, and vertne great, his stormy 
blasts to quail. 

Surrey: The Complaint of a Louer. 

quail (2), * quaile (2), * quayl-yn, v.i. 
[O. Fr. coailler(Fr. cailler), from Lat. coagulo 
— to coagulate (q.v,).] To curdle, to coagu- 
late, as milk. (Prof.) 

"Iquayle as mylke doth. Je quaille bolte.”—Pals- 
gra re. 

quail, * quaile, ‘quaille, ‘quayle. s. 

[O. Fr. qustille (Fr. caiUe), from Low Lat. 
quaquila = a quail, from O. Dut. quackel — a 
quacker, a quail, from quacken = to croak, to 
quack ; Ttal. quaglia = a quail.) 


1. Ord. Lang. <6 Omith. : The geuus Coturuix, 
espec. Cofurnix communis, or dactylisonans , the 
latter name hating reference to tha peculiar 
dactylic call of the male, which has given rise 
to the provincial name of Wet-my-lips, Wet- 
my-feet, from a supposed similarity of sound. 
It is widely distributed over the eastern hemi- 
sphere, visiting Europe in early summer and 
returning southwarda ia the autumn, when 
immense numbers ara caught and fattened for 
tha market, aa their flesh ia much esteemed. 
They nest oa tha ground, laying from nina to 
fifteen pyriform yellowiah-white eggs, blotched 
with dark brown. Tha males are polygamous 
and extremely pugnacious. Tha quails of the 
United States belong to a different family, 
Odontophoridse, and differ from the Old World 
forma in aoma of their habits. Thara ara 
about 60 or 60 species. Tha best known of the 
American quails is Ortyx virginianus, the Vir- 
ginian Quail, usually known as the Partridge, 
or Bob White, from its peculiar whistling note. 
It ia a favorita gama bird. Lophorlyx calif omiea, 
the California Quail, ia also esteemed as a gama 
bird. The genus Excalfactoria contains tha 
Dwarf Quails, and tha family Turnicidte tha 
Bush Quaila. 

* 2. Fig . : A courtesan, a prostitute. 

“An honest fellow enough, and one that lovea 
quail*. ” — Shake*?). : Troilu* A Cressida. v. 1. 

3. Script. : ibip (selav), vbip (selaiv) (Exod, 
xvi. 13, Num. xi. 31, 82, &c.) seems correctly 
rendered. 

quail-call, s. A quail-pipe. 

“In tha old days they [quails] were taken ia England 
to a net, attracted tlieieto by means of a quail-call— a 
simple instrument, the use of which D now wholly 
neglected— on which their note are easily Imitated."— 
Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xx. 47. 

quail-pigeons, s. pi. 

Omith. : The genus Geophapa. 
quail-pipe, s. 

1. Lit. : A pipe or call for alluring quails to 
the net. 

* 2. Fig. : The human throat. 

“To clear my quail-pipe, and refresh my soul. 

Full oft I draiu'd the spicy uut-brown bowl." 

Pope: Wife qf Bath, 21S. 

quail snipes, s.pl. 

Omith. : The family Thiuocoridse (q.v.). 
They are small birds coo fined to temperate 
Sonth America, resembling quails in appear- 
aace, hut more nearly allied to tha Plovers. 

‘quaint, * quaintc, v.t. [An abbrev. of 
acqtaint (q.v.).] To acquaint, to inform. 

" If he travail* and quainte him well.” 

Record e : Castle of Knowledge. 

quaint, * ceint, * coynt, * koynt, * qeint, 
* queynte, * queinte, * queynt, 
‘quoynte, s. [O. Ft. coint, from Lat. 
cognitus = knowo, well-kaowo, pa. par. of 
cognosco = to kaow. Tha meaaiog has been 
influenced by Lat comptus — neat, adorned, 
pa. par. of como = to arraage, to adorn ; ltal. 
canto ~ knowu, noted.] 

* 1. Remarkable, notable, atrauge. 

“An quoynte tour hii lete make euery del of tre." 

Robert of Gloucester, p, 408. 

* 2. Noted, well-koowu, celebrated, famous. 

"Marins, ys tone, w aa kyng, quoynte moo and bold." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 72. 

* 3. Cunaing, crafty, artful. (Chaucer: C. T., 
8,605.) 

4. Skilful, artful, subtle, ingenious. 

M The erle was fulle quaynte, did umk a rich faleia, 
With fourscore armed kuyghte*." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 84. 

5. Prim, shy, affectedly nice, fastidious. 

“ Every look was coy and wondrous yMoint" 

Spenser : F. q„ 1 V. L 8. 

*6. Fine, aeat, alegaut, graceful. 

“To show how quaint an orator you are.* 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., 111. 2L 

7. Old and antique ; singular or curious 
from strangeaess or uuusual occurrence : as, 
a quaint dress. 

* 8. Artificially elegant ; neat, trim, pretty, 
pleasing. 

"A floe, yuainf. graceful, and excellent fashion."— 
SAn/fce*p. Much Ado about Kothing, liL 4. 

9. Odd, whimsical, farfetched, curious. 

“Her ballad, ]est, and riddle’* quaint device.’ 
Beattie ; The Minstrel, hk. L 

* quaint-ise, * quetnt-lse, * quoynt-y so, 

s. [O. Fr. coinfise.) 

1, Cunning, artfulness, cleverness. 

"The devil flghtetb ayenst man more hy queintise 
and sleight than by strength."— Chaucer : The Partones 
Tale. 


2. Strangeness, curiousness, oddness. 

" W'rought was his robe iu straunge gise, 

And all to slittered for queintise.’ 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

quaint'-ly, * quelnt-ly, * quoynte licbe, 

adv. [Eug. quaint; dy.] 

* I. Skilfully, cunningly, artfully. 

" A ladder quaintly made of cords." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, liL L 

* 2. Neatly, nicely. 

“ The lines are very quaintly writ" 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iL L 

* 3. Ingeniously, cleverly, dexterously. 

“Those points. Indeed, you quaintly prove." 

Prior : Turtle A Sparrow. 

4. Oddly, whimsically, fancifully. 

“ Hung full with flowres and garlands quaintly mads." 

Browne : Britannia* Pastorals, it. 1 

quaint'-ness, s. [Eng. quaint; -n^ss.] Tht 
quality or state of being quaint. 

“The easy turns and ytminfne** of theeong." 

Drayton : Pastorals, ecL 9. 

* qualr, * quaire, ‘ ewaer, s. [O. Fr 

quaixr (Fr. caAi«r).] [Quire.] A little hook, 
a pamphlet. 

quake, * quak cn, * ewak-i-en, (pa. t 
* quoke, * quook, quaked), v.t. & i. [A S. 
cu.’aciau = to quaka ; cf. civeccan = to wag. 
From tha same root as quick (q.v). Prov. 
Ger. quacken ; Dan. qvacklc.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To shake, to tremble, as through fear or 
cold. (Tyndall: IVorkes, p. 118.) 

2. To be shaken with mora or less violent 
commotions ; to vibrate. 

“ Anon she gan perceive the honse to quake.” 

Spenser: P. Q., 111. xii. S7. 

3. To tremble, mova, or give way under tha 
feet, aa from want of solidity : as, a quaking 
bog. 

* B. Trans. : To causa to quake or 

tremble ; to frighten. 

" Where ladles shall be frighted 
And. gladly guuAed, hear more.” 

shakesp : Cor-iolanus, L 9. 

* quake, s. [Quake, t».] A quaking, a 
trembling, a shaking ; a tremulous agitation ; 
a shudder. 

“ Ttirne ageyno In yuate.” Cursor Murxdi, 927. 

» quake breech, s. A coward. 

•• Excors.a heartiesse, a faint-hearted fellow, a on at*. 
breech, without boldness, spirit, wit; a *ot."— IKtfhoJ.* 
Dictionarie, p. S38 (ed. 1608). 

quake-grass, s. Quaking-grass (q.v.). 

* quake-tail, s. The wagtail (q.v.). 

quak'-er, s. [So named by Justice Bennet, 
in derision of George Fox, who had admonished 
the Judge and those around hiiu "to quake at 
the word of the Lord.”) 

1. [Frieko, s., •[ (4).] 

2. The same as Quaker-oun (q.v.). 
Quakers-and-Shakers, s. pi. 

Lot. : Briza media. 
quaker-blrd, s. 

Omith.: Diomedea fuliginosa , tha Sooty 
Albatross. 

quaker-grass, *. Quaking-grass (q.v.). 

quaker-gun, s. An imitation of a gun, 
made of wood or other material, and placed 
in the port-hole of a vessel, or the embrasurs 
of a fort, to deceive the enemy. (So called from 
its inoffensiva character.) 

quak'-er-ess, a. [Eng. Quaker; -ess.) A 
femala quaker. 

quak'-er-ish, a. [Eng. quaker; - ish .) Pcr- 
taiaiog or relating to quakers; resembling 
quakera ; characteristic of quakers. 

“ Her rippling hair covered hy a Quakerish net-cap." 
— G. Eliot: Daniel Dsronda, ch. xviiL 

quak er ism, s. [Eng. quaker ; -?>?*.] The 
manners, doctrines, or practice of the quakera. 

"He hath helped to make quakerism, considered in 
Its discipline, a civil community or corporation." — 
Warburton : Alliance between Church A State. 

* quak er-ly, a. [Eng. quaker ; -ly.) Re- 
sembling, or characteristic of, quakers ; 
quakerish. 

" Yon would not have Englishmen, when they art 
In company, hold a silent quakerly meeting." — Good- 
man : Winter Evening Confabulations, p. 1. 

* quak’-er-jr, s. [Eng.gwtter;-y.] Quakerism. 

" Quakery, though It pretend high, is mere sodducism 
at the bottom." — Hallywell : FamilUm, ch. lv. 
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qnak' mg, pr . pa . or a. IQuakk, r.] 
quaking gross, 5 . [Briza.] 

quak' Ing ly, ’quak ing lye, a/fp. [Eng, 
quaking ; -fy.] Id s quaking or trembling 
manner; tremblingly. 

•* But never pen did more quakingly perform hi* 
Office. —Sidney ■ Arca<ii<i. bk. uL 

* quakke, s. [Quack, s.] 

quak'-y, a. [Eng. guafc^); -y.] Quaking, 
ahaking, quaggy : as, a quaky bog. 

"Old, and tooth)***, and quaky "—Thackeray : 
Roundabout Paper*, So. nix. 

* quale, vJ. [Quail, v.] 

qua' lea, s. (The native name of one species 
in Guiana.] 

Bot. : A genus of Vochyaceae. Trees or 
shrubs, some of the latter 130 feet high, with 
a five parted spurred calyx, a single petal, and 
one fertile atamen. From Brazil and Guiana. 
Known species about thirty. Qualea pulchtr- 
rima has the calyx blue and the petal red. 

# qual' i-fi a ble, a. [Eng. qualify; -able .] 
Capable of being qualified ; that may or can 
be qualified, abated, or modified. 

** We unity find it qualifiable If wo consider that . . . 
they were Insufferably heinous and abominable."— 
Barrow : Sermons. voL ill., ser. 37. 

qual I-fl-ca'-tion, $. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
qualificatus, pa. par. of qualifico = to qualify 
<q.v.); Ital. qunlificazione.] 

1. The act of qualifying ; the state of being 
qualified ; adaptation, fitness. 

*• The appearance of a person's name on this register 
being decisive of his right to voto ; Its absence equally 
conclusive a* to his want of gucUificaXion.''— Black- 
sC<m« .■ Comment., hk. 1., ch. 2. 

2. The net of qualifying, abating, or modify- 
ing; a qualifying, modifying, or extenuating 
circumstance ; restriction, limitation. 

3. That which qualifies a person or thing 
for any particular purpose or use, as a place, 
an otfice, an employment ; any natural or 
acquired quality, property, or possession 
which H ta or entitles the possessor to exercise 
any right, privilege, function, or duty. 

"The two main 7 Ufi/(/lcfiri<m* that go to the making 
upa disciple of Christ.*'— Sharp . ,S ermoru, voL J.. eer. 4. 

• 4. Appeasement, abatement. (Shakesp. : 
Othello, ii. 1.) 

• qual t ff ca-tive, a. & s. [Eng. qualifi- 
cation); *iw.] 

A. As adj. : Serving, or having the power, to 
qualify or modify. 

B. As suhst. : That whieh serves to qualify, 
modify, or limit ; a qualifying, modifying, or 
limiting term, clause, or statement. 

'*8ome who will forgive the use of our qual(Jlcativ«». m 
—Fuller : General Worthier, ch. xxL 

quai l f I ca tor, 3. [Low Lat.] [Qualify.] 
Homan Church : An officer of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, whose business ia toexarniue aod 
prepare causes for trial. 

qual -l-ficd, pa. par . & n. [Qualify.] 

A, Aspr. par . ; (Seo the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary I language : 

I, Having a certain qualification or qualifi- 
cations ; fitted by accomplishments or endow- 
ments, or by the possession of certain qualities, 
properties, or powers, to exercise Hny right, 
privilege, function, or duty : as, a qualified 
voter. 

* 2. Accomplished, endowed. 

'* To hlin that t* auch a qualified young gentleman,” 
— Bernard : Terence in Englith, p. 260. 

3. Accompanied with some qualification, 
modification, or limit ; modified, limited : ns, 
a qualified statement. 

II. EccUs. : Applied too person enabled to 
hold two benefices. 

qualified foe, i. [Fee, j., II. 2. (2) (a).] 
qualified oath, *. 

Scots Law : The oath of a party on a refer- 
ence where circumstances aro atated which 
xnuHt necessarily bo taken as part of tho oath, 
and therefore qualify the adinlHtdou or denial. 

qualified property, $. 

Law: A limited right of ownership: ns (1) 
Such right as a man has In wild animals 
which he has reclaimed ; (2) such right as a 
badee lias in the chattel transferred to him 
by the bailment. 


•qual-l-fied'Iy, adv. [Eng .qualified; -ly.] 
In a qualified manner; with qualification or 
limitation. 

•qual'-I fied-ness, j. [Eng. qualified ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being qualified or fit. 

qual-i fi er, s. [Eng. qualify; -cr.] One 
who or that which qualifies. 

qual-I-fy, *qual-l~fle, t\f. & t. [Fr. 
qualifier , from Low Lat. qualifier) = to endow 
with a quality: Lat. qualis = of what aort, 
and facio = to make.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make such as is required ; to furnish 
with the qualifications, as knowledge, skill, or 
other accomplishment, necessary for any pur- 
pose ; to fit for any place, office, or occupa- 
tion. 

" To qualify yourselves for the receiving the fruit* 
and benefit* of the*e rnercle*."— .SAarp .' Sermon*. vol. 
vl., ser. 16. 

2. To make legally qualified or capable ; to 
furnish with legal power, qualification, or 
capacity for exercising any right, privilege, 
function, or duty : as, To qualify a person as 
a voter. 

3. To modify ; to limit by exceptions or 
qualifications ; to narrotv, to restrict : as, To 
qualify a statement. 

* 4. To moderate, to temper, to soften, to 
assuage, to abate. 

“ Qualify the fire’s extreme rage." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iL 7. 

* 6. To temper, to regulate, to vary, to 
moderate. 

** It hath no larynx or throttle to qualify the Bound." 
— Browne . {Webtter.) 

* 6. To ease, to aoothe. ( Spenser : F.Q., II. 
vi. 51.) 

7. To modify or moderate the strength of ; 
to dilute, to weakeu. (Dickens : Pickwick, eh. 
xxxviii.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To take the necessary alepa for making 
one’s self qualified for any place, office, func- 
tion, or occupation ; to ejtahlish a right to 
exercise any right, privilege, function, or 
duty (followed by for): as, To qualify for an 
elector, to qualify for a surgeon. 

2. To swear to discharge the duties of an 
office ; hence, to make oath to any fact. ( Amer .) 

qual' -i-ta-tive, a. [Eng. quality); -alive.] 

Pertaining to quality ; eatimnble according to 
quality. 

qualitative-analysis, s. [Analysis.] 

* qual'-l-ta-tive-Iy, adv. [Eng. qualitative; 
-ly.] In a qualitative manner; as regards 
quality. 

• qua! -I- tied, a. (Eng. quality; -ed.] 
Furnished or endowed with qualities or pna- 
aiona ; accomplished. 

** Eplicopu* pro to* ted ho wo* not so 111 qualitied."— 
Bale* : Letter from Synod of Port, Deo., 161 a 

qual'-I-t^, • qnal-I-tee, * qual-I-tie, 

’ qual l-tyo, i. [Fr. qualiU, from Lnt. 
qualitatem, aecus. of qualitas = aort, kind, 
from ^uaiw = of what sort ; 8p. calidad ; Ital. 
guaJifa.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The condition of being auch or such ; 
nature relatively considered. 

" The power to produce any Idea In our mind, I call 
quality of the *ub]ect wherein that power la "—Lock* : 
human Undent., voL L, bk- 11., ch vill., $ 6. 

2. That makes or helps to mske any person 
or thing such as he or it Is ; a distinguishing 
characteristic or property of a person or thing ; 
nn attribute, a property, a trait. 

** I have many \\\ qual It let." 

Rhaketp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, It. 1. 

3. Virtue or j>ower of producing particular 
effects ; particular efficacy. 

** O mickle U the powerful grace that He* 

In plant*, herb*, •tone*, ami their true qvalltiet, m 
Slut keep. : Rome o * Juliet , IL JL 

* 4. Particular condition, dispoalllon, or 
temjMjr ; character, good or bad. 

••To-night well wander through the *tre*t*. ami 
note the qualiliee «l jx-oplr." — Shake*/*, : Antony 4 
Cleopatra, 1. 1. 

5. A special or assumed character, part, or 
position ; capncity. 

* C. Profession, occupation ; a fraternity. 

" A man of *neh jwrfccllon 
A* we do In our quality much want," 

Hhttketp. ; Two t/entlemen of Vero n<i, Iv. L 


*7. Condition in relation to others; com- 
parative rank. 

" Extend hU might 
Only where qualitie* were levcL" 

Shake* p. : Alt'* Well that End* Wrff, l. «. 

8. Superior rank or condition ; superiority 
of birth or station ; high rank. 

*• Any man of quality or degree." 

hk ikes ik : Lear, v. L 

The qualitv : Persona of high social rank, 
collectively. Now only used vulgarly. 

*' I thall appear at the maaquenulo dre**ed up In mr 
feather*, that the quality may »ee Low pretty they will 
!<*>k ia their travelling Guardian. 

• 9. A state of affairs producing certain 
effects ; occasion, cause, ground, reason. 

“ Know you the quality of Lord Tiraon > fury 7" 

Shakeep. : 7Smon qf A then*. UL 6. 

• 10. Au acquirement, an accomplishment. 

" II® had thoao qualitlr t of horaemauMhip, dancing, 
and fencing, which accoini>auy a good hricdiiig."— 
Clarendon : Civil War. 

• 11. Manner. 

“ Uttt* countflli not In *uch a quality 

Shakrtp. ; Merchant qf Venice, 11L 1 

H Quality of estate : 

Law : The manner in which the enjoyment 
of an estate is to be exercised during the time 
for which the right of enjoyment continues. 

quality binding, s. A kind of worsted 
tape used in Scotland for binding the borders 
of carpet and the like. (SinmoiuZs.) 

* qualle, s. [Whale.] 

qual ly, a. [F.tym. doubtful.] A small ellipti- 
cal iron pan, holding shout five gallons, used 
in tiie East Indies for manufacturing sago over 
a fire. (Simmonds.) 

qualm (l ailent) (1), * qualme, • quaumo, 

s. [A.8. cicealm = pestilence; cogn. with 
Dut. kwalm = thick vapour ; Dan. grafm = 
suffocating air, qvalmc = qualm, nausea ; Sw. 
qvalm = sultriness ; Ger. guafm = vapour. 
From the same root as quail (1), v. t quell.] 

• 1. A pestilence, n plague ; mortal illncaa. 

" A thouoand bUId, and uot of y»torvcn." 

Chaucer: V. T.. 2,016. 

2. A sudden fit of illnes® ; a sudden seizure 
of sickly languor ; a throe ^r throb of pain. 

*‘ A qualm took him on a iuddon. which made him 
retire to hi* bed-chambcr."— Howell : Letter*, bk. L, 
J 6, let. 31 

3. Specif : A fit nr seizure of sickness at the 
stomach ; a sensation of nausea. 

4. A twinge or Bcruple ; a pang ; compunc- 
tion ; uneasiness. 

** A vutihn of conscience bring* me bock again." 

Dry den : Epilogue to the Princeit qf Cleves. 

* qualm (l ailent) (2), s . (From the sound.} 

The cry of a raven. 

** A* raven* qualm or scbrlcklng of these oule*." 

Chaucer ; Troilu * Jt Creuida, r. 

* qual -miro, s. [A corrupt, of quavemire.) 
A quagmire, a bog. 

" To *ct It out of men's puthlcl* and qualmire*.*— Bp. 
Gardner: Of True Obedience, to. 9. 

qualm' -lab ( l ailent), • qualm ~ yshe, a. 

[Eng. qualm (1) ; - ish .) A IVc c ted with a qualm 
or nausea ; feeling sick at the stomach ; in- 
clined to vomit. 

** I Am quatmUh at the *ra*ll of leek."— Shaftae. .* 
Henry l r „ v. 1. 

qualm ish ly (lm as m), ndv. [Eng qualm- 
ish; -ly.] In a qualmish manner. 

qualm'-lsh n&fls ( l ailent), s. [Eng. gnaJm- 
ish ; -ness.] The quality or stuto of being 
qualmish ; nnuaca, qualm. 

quam'-Ash, s. [North American Indian.) 

Bot. : The bulb of Cumussia esculrnta. 11 in 
roasted, made into enkea, and eaten by tho 
North American Indiana. 

U Eastern Quamash : Sctlla escu lento. 

* quft-mler, s. [QuAVEMinr.] A quagmire 

” For tfuumlerget hoote* * 

Ttuter . Hiubatulrie, p, TA 

qua'-m6 olIt, *. £Gr. K^apoq (kunm 05 ) = a 
bean, and Kkirvq (kritus)=. a slope or hill-side, 
or from Mahratbi name of one species kama- 
Uita (GruAam).] 

Bot. : A gi’iius of Convolvulfir. Tliey 
twiners with cordato leaves and red flowers, 
natives of tho tropics. Type, the Cardins! 
Qiiamoclit (^unmoc/f/ tru/fluri*), About four- 
teen sfiorii'S nro cullivated. They aro well 
adapted for covering pillars ami walls in 
greenhouse*. 


boll, b6^; pout, JtJWl; oat, 9011, chorus, 9I1L11, bongh; go, gem; tbln, this; sin, 09; oxpeot, Xenophon, ©yist. pb = C 
•dan, tlan = sUau. -tlon, slon = shun; -tlon, flton — than, -olous, tlous, - alous = abbs, -bio, -dlo, &c. = boL <lcL 
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quandang— quare 


qn&n’-dang, s. [Native name.) 

Botany: 

1. The edible fruit of tantalum acuminatum. 

2. Fusanus acuniiiwtus , one of the Santo- 
lacea?. The nut, which resemhles an almond, 
is eaten by the native Australians. 

quan'-da ry, 11 quan dar y, * quan- 
da-re, s. [ According to Jjkeat a corrupt, of 
Mid. Eng. warulreth , waadrethe = evil plight, 
adversity, peril ; IceL vandwdhi — difficulty, 
trouble, troin vandr = difficult : cogn. with 

O. Sw. wandrade = difficulty, from wand — 
difficult, The old derivation was from Fr. 
qu'tn dirai-jei — what shall or can I say of 
it?] A state of difficulty, perplexity, hesita- 
tion, or uncertainty ; a predicament, a pickle. 
•* prlv'n to ft cursed quandary.* 
Buckinghamshire Election of Poet Laureate. 

* quan -da-ry, quan-dar-y, v.t. & i. 

[QUANDARY, s.J 

A. Trans. : To put into a quandary or state 
of perplexity or uncertainty ; to puzzle, to 
embarrass. 

“ Methiukjj I ain quandaried .** 

Otway: Soldier's Fortune, iti. 1. 

B. Intrans. : To be in a quandary ; tohesitate. 

“ lie quandaries whether to go forward to God."— 
Adtms : Works, L 505. 

quan' net, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The flat 
tiic of the comb-maker, having the handle at 
one side, so that it may be used like a plane. 
The teeth incline 15* forward, and are made 
by a triangular tile, not by a chisel. 

quant, s. [Etym. doubtful : cf. kent, and 
Gael, ceann = a tip, a top.] A pole ; specif, a 
bargeman’s pole with a flat cap to prevent 
its penetrating the mud ;also a jumping pole, 
similarly fitted, used in soft or boggy places ; 
also applied to the cap of such poles. 

quaxT tic, s. [Lat. quantus = how much.] 

Math. : A rational, integral, homugeneous 
function of two or more variables. They are 
classified, according to their dimensions, aa 
quadric, cubic, qnartic, quintic, &c., denoting 
qualities of the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
&c., degrees. They are further distinguished 
as biliary, tern&iy, quaternary, Ac., according 
as they contain two, three, four, Ac., varia- 
bles. Thus the quantic or 3 + bxy - + cx y* + dy 3 
is a binary cubic. 

quan-ti-fi ca-tion, s. [Eng. quantify; 
-cation.] The act or process by which any- 
thing is quant' tied ; the act of determining 
the quantity or amount, especially used as a 
term in logic. Of late it lias heen proposed 
to quantify the predicate as well as the sub- 
ject of the propositions of a syllogism, i.e. t 
instead of writing aa at present, All A is B, 
Some A is B, to write, All (or some) A is (all 
or some) B. 

** The thoroneh-golng quantification of tbe predicate 
in its anpluuicb to negative propositions is not only 
allowable ... it is even indispensable."— Sir U. 
Hamilton, in Athenaeum, pob. 25. 1S5L 

qnan'-ti-f y, v.t. [Lat. quantus = how much, 
how great ; Eng. sutf. -fy.] 

Logic: To mark or determine the quantity 
of; to mark with the sign of quantity. 

quan' ti-ta-tive, a. [Lat, quonri'iofivus, from 
quantitas (genit. (pianrifabs) = quantity (q.v.); 
Fr. quantitatij ; Port. & ltal. guanfihRtao.] 

* 1. Estimable according to quantity. 

“The soul and angels are devoid of quantitative 
dimensions."— Clanmll : Scepsis Scieniifica. cb. xL 

2. Pertaining or relating to quantity, 

quantitative-analysis, s. 

Chcm. : [Analysis]. 

quan ti-ta-tivc-ly,ade. [Eng.^wuiriVafire; 
-iy.] lu a quantitative manner; with regard 
to quantity. 

“ By the ordinary processes of chemical analysis 
every constituent of tbe ores can be ascertained ?«an- 
titutively."— Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. L, p. 205. 

* quan'-ti-tive, a. [Eng. quantify); -ire.] 
Estimable according to quantity ; quantitative. 

“Dividing bodies according to ^uanfiftee parta.” — 
Digby : Of Alan s Soul, cb. iii. 

* qnan ti tive ly, adp. [Eng. guartfifiw ; 
4y.] Quantitatively. 

qnan’-ti tf, * quan-ti-te, * quan-ti- 
te e, * quan-ti-tie, j. [Fr. quantity, from 
Lat, quani it atem, nceus. of quant itas, from 
quantus = how much, how great ; Sp. ciiauri- 
dad, cantidad ; ltal. quantitd.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That property in virtue of which any- 
thing may be measured ; that attribute of any- 
thing which may he increased or diminished ; 
extent, measure, size, greatness. 

“ Now, m our present intended survey of a body, 
the first thing which occurs to uuraeuse in the perusal 
of It is it z»/uanttfy. bulk, or magnitude."— Digby : 
Of Bodies, ch. i. 

2. Any amount, bulk, mass, or indetermin- 
ate weight or measure : as, a quantity of earth, 
a quantity of iron, a quatitity of heat, Ac. 
Quantity is not applied to thiugs considered 
as individuals or beings, as men, houses, 
horses. Ac., in speaking of which we use the 
terms number or multitude. 

3. A large sum, number, mass, or portion. 

“ Amongst tbe most useful plants that we grow In 
quantity are anemone*."— Field, March 13, 1886. 

* 1. A part, a portion ; espec. a small por- 
tion ; anything very little or dimiuutive. 

“ If I were sawed iato quantifies, I should make 
four dozen of such.' — Shakesp. : 2 Henry v. L. 

* 5. Extent. 

*’ It were but a lyttell realm® In quantities— Elyot : 
The Ooternour, bk. hi., cb. xxli. 

* 6. Correspondent degree ; proportion. 

“ Thing* base and vile holding no quantify/* 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Wight's Dream, 1. L 

II. Technically: 

1. Gram. <£ Prosody : The measure of a 
syllable or the time in which it is pronounced ; 
the metrical value of syllables as regards 
length or weight in their pronunciation. 

M Greek and Latin verse consists of the number and 
quantity of syllables.*'— Daniel : Defence qf lihyme. 

2. Logic: The extent to which the predicate 
in a proposition is asserted of the subject. 

“ Another division of propositions is according to 
their quality [or extent]. If the predicate is said of 
the whole ot the subject. the proposition is Universal; 
if of part of it only, the proposition Is Particular (or 
partial): e.q., Britain is an bland, All tyrants are 
miserable, No miser Is rich, are Universal propositions, 
and tlieir subjects are therefore said to be distributed, 
being understood to stand, each, for the whole of its 
Sigmflcates; hut. Some Islands are fertile. All tyrants 
are not assassinated, are Particular, aud their subjects, 
consequently, not distributed, being token to stand 
for a part only of their Sign ifi cates."— Whatety : Logic, 
bk. it. cb, it. 5 1. 

3. Math. : Any thing that can be increased, 
diminished, and measured. Thus, number is 
a quantity ; time, space, weight, Ac., are also 
quantities, in Mathematics, quantities are re- 
presented by symbols (q.v.), and for conve- 
nience these symbols themselves are called 
quantities. [Irrational-expression.] In 
algebra, quantities are distinguished as known 
and unknown [Aloedha], real and imaginary, 
constant and variable, rational and irrational. 
Real quantities are those which do not involve 
any operation impossible to perform ; variable 
quantities are those which admit of an infinite 
number of values in the same expression ; 
rational quantities are those which do not 
involve any radicals. A simple quantity is 
expressed by a single term, ns a or b ; a com- 
pound quantity by two or more terms con- 
nected by the signs + (plus) or — (minus). 
Quantities which have the sign + prefixed to 
them are called positive or affirmative ; those 
to which the sign — is prefixed are called 
negative. Similar quantities are such as con- 
sist of the same letters, and the same powers 
of the letters, as a be, — 2aftc, + 4a 6c, Ac. 
[Constant, a., Imaginary, Irrational.] 

(1) Quantity of estate: 

Law: The time during which the right of 
enjoyment of an estate continues. 

(2) Quantity of matter : Its mass, as deter- 
mined by its weight or by its momeutum under 
a given velocity. 

(3) QimTifify of motion : The same as Momen- 
tum (q.v.). 

* (4) Quantity it tantity : 

Logic: The translation of quantitas and 
tantitas, abstract nouns formed from Lat. 
quantus = how much ? and tantus = so much, 
and used by James Mill (Elcm. Human Mind 
(ed. 1S29), ii. 50) as correlatives. 

quan-tiv'-a-len£e, s. [Lat. quantus = how 
much, and valens, pr. par. of valeo = to be 
worth.] [Atomicity.] 

quan' -turn, s. [Lat., neut. sing, of quantus 
= how much, how great.] A quantity, an 
amount. 

“The quantum of preebyteri&n merit, during tbe 
reign of that ill-advised prince, will easily be com- 
puted.*'— Strifl. 

(1) Quantum meruit (Lat. = as much as 
he has deserved) : 


Law: An action brought on an assumed 
promise that the delendaut would pay to the 
plaintiff for his services as much as lie should 
deserve. 

(2) Qunnftm svfficit : As much as is needed ; 
sufficient. (Frequently abbreviated to quantum 
Sli/-) 

* (3) Quantum valebat (Lat. = as much as it 
was worth) : 

Law: An action lying where one took up 
goods or wares of a tradesman, without ex- 
pressly agreeing for the price. There the law 
concluded that both parties did intentionally 
agree that the real value of the goods should 
be paid ; and an action might be brought, 
if the vendee refused to pay that value. 

* quap, * quapp, • quappe, r.t. [Wap, 
Whap.J To lie at, to throb, to tremble, to 
shake, to quake, 

*' Jly heart gau quapp full oft." 

Cartvrright : The Ordinary, IL % 

qua-qua-ver'-sal, a. [Lat pnagud = in any 
or e\ery direction*, and versus t pa. par, of verto 
= to turn.] 

Orrf. Lang. <£ Geol. : Inclined towards or 
facing all ways ; in any direction ; used of a 
dip or of rocks, aa beds of lava arranged around 
a crater. 

* qua'-quiv-cr, s. [Proh. the same aa qua- 
viver (q.v.).] A fish. ( Bailey : Erasmus, p. 
393.) 

* quar (I), quarr, s. [Quarry (1), *.] A 

quarry. 

“ The very a^te . . . cut from the quar 
Of MachiaveL" Ben Jonson : Magnetic Lady, L T. 

* quar-man, s. A quarryinau (q.v.). 
(Sylvester: The Magnificence, 1,110.) 

* quar (2), s. [Quarry (2), s ] A qnarry, a 
prey. (Sylvester : The La we, C43.) 

% quar - an - tain, * quar - an - talne, s. 

[Quarantine.] 

quar'-an-tine, * quftr'-en tine, s. [O 

Fr. guitranfimr, quarantaine = Lent, a term of 
forty days, from Low Lat. * quarantina , 
* tptaranfanQ, * quarentena, • quarantenum, 
from Lat. quadraginta-=. forty ; ltal. quara nr 
tana; Fr. quarant e = forty.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A apace of forty days. Applied to thl 
season of Lent. 

2. A forty days’ truce or indulgence. (Blount. 
II. Technically : 

I. Commercial <£ Nautical : 

(1) A term, originally of forty daya, but now 
of an undetermined length, varying according 
to the circumstances of the case, during which 
a vessel arriving from an infected port, or 
having or being suspected of having a malig- 

v nant or contagious disease on board, is obliged 
to forbear all intercourse with the port at 
which she arrives, until all danger of infection 
has passed, 

" Elaborate provisions have beeD made for securin* 
the proper performance of quarantine, and obedience 
to regulations issued b 7 the privy council with respect 
to vessels suspected of baviug the plague or other in. 
fectious disease on board." — Blackstone: Comment.. 
bk. iv.. cb. 13. 

(2) Restraint of intercourse which a vessel 
is obliged to undergo, on the suspicion of being 
infected with a malignant or contagious 
disease. 

(3) The place where vessels, undergoing 
quarantine, are obliged to lie. 

Tf Quarantine regulations were first estab- 
lished about a.p. 1448, when Venice was the 
emporium of the Eastern trade. Quarantine 
is strongly enforced in the United States, aud 
has recently been very effective in keeping out 
cholera. The British government depends on 
sanitary regulations. 

*2. Law: A period of forty days, during 
which the widow of a man dying seized of land 
had the privilege of remaining in her husband’s 
capital mansion-house, and during which time 
her dower was to he assigned. (English.) 

quar'-an-tine, t».t, [Quarantine, s .] To 
put under quarantine ; to cause to undergo 
quarantine ; to prohibit from intercourse with 
the shore, for a certain period, on account of 
real or supposed infection. Applied to vessels, 
or to goods and persona. 

* qnare, t».f. [Lat. quadro = to square.] To 
cut iuto square pieces. 


/&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eameL her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sen; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », oe = e ; ey = n ; qu = kw. 
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• quaro, adv . [Where.) 

quar'-<5 lm'-po-dlt, phr t [Lat = why he 
hinders.) 

Law: A real possessory action to recover a 
presentation when the patron's right 1ms been 
disturbed, or to try a disputed title to an ad- 
vowson. 

• quar-el, a. [Quarrel (2), s.) 

• quar'-cl-et, ■ quar'-rcl-ct, x. [Eng. 
quarel ; dunm. sutf. -et.] A smatl square or 
diamond-shaped piece; a Uizenge. 

" Showed them there 

Tb« quarelet* of pearl." Herrick : HespeHde 4 . p. VL 

• quarer, * quarcrc, s . [Quarry (1), x.) 

• quarion, s. [Quarrier (1).] 

• quar-keu, v.t. [Qcerkex.) 

quarrant, s. [Ir. A Gael. cuaran=a aock ; 
Wei. kuaran = n shoe.] A kind of shoe luade 
of untaimed leather. (Scotch.) 

• quarro, s. A a. [Quarry (1), x.) 

A. .4s subst. : A quarry. 

B. Asad).: Square. 

• quarre-four, s. [Carfowgh.] A place 
where four roads met. 

“At a qua rrefour or cross* way.* — P. Holland: 
Plutarch , p. <33. 

quar'-rol (IX * quar-ele, "quar-cll, 

• quer-rell, • quer-elc, s. [O. Fr. querde 
(Fr. querelle), from Lat. querela; Port. A Ital. 
querela. ) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A breach of friendship or concord ; open 
variance ; a falling out between parties ; 
estrangement. 

2. A brawl ; a petty fight ; a acuflle, a 
wrangle, an altercation ; an angry dispute. 

’•It open a midden quarrel two persona fight, and 
3ne of them kills the other, th!o la manslaughter.” — 
Blaekstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 14. 

3. A coateat ; a dispute which cannot be 
settled by worde. 

4. The enuae, occasion, or motive of parties 
or contention ; the ground or reason of being 
at variance ; lienee, the cause or aide of a 
party at variance. 

** Holy Meins tho quarrel upon your trraccV part,’* 

Hhakesp. : All* Well that Pnd* Well. 111. L 

•5. Objection, ill-will, animosity, enmity, 
(il/arfc vl. 19.) 

• 6. Earnest desire or longing. 

II. Law: An action, real or personal. 

TI 1. To take a quarrel up : 

•(I) To compose or settle n quarrel or dis- 
pute. 

" I have his horse to take up the quarrel." 

.Shake ip. : Twelfth Sight, 111. 4. 

(2) To take aide with ono party in n quarrel. 
•2 .To have n quarrel to : To be at odds with. 

*• Xo miui hath any quarrel to me.’ 

Fhakctp. : Twelfth Sight, UL 4. 

Quar'-rol (2), • quar -cl, • quar -ell, 

* quar-oUc, 1 quar-rell, s. [O. Fr. 

gtmrrri, qiuirrcau (1* r. ca reran), from I/ow 1 At. 
quadrelbim t aec. of quiulrellu$=z& quarrel, a 
aquare tile, from quadrus= square.) 

■ 1. A l»olt or dart to bo shot from a cross- 
bow or thrown from an engine or catapult ; an 

quarrel. 

arrow having four projecting pointed heads 
and pyramidal point. 

"The lord of Clary waa atrlkcn with n quarctl out 
of the town*, of wldche stroke ho dyed. —Berner*: 
Froissart ; Croni/ete, voL. U.. ch. »l. 

2. A pane of glass of a diamond or rhnmhal 
Bhape, placed vertically, nud used In lend case- 
ments; also the opening In the window In 
Which the pane Is act. 

"Throw some cmule In the watt or some broken 
qwirelt In the window."— Oatakrr : Ju*t Man, 245. 

3. A square paving-stone or tile of a square 
Or diamond shape. 

4. A four-aided graver. 

5. A stonemason's chisel. 

6. A glazier's diamond. 

•quarrel needle, • quarol-ncodlo, 

*. A square needle. 

quar'-rol fl), •quar'-rcU, v.L A t. IFr. 

querellcr ; Fort, qucrclar; ltal. querdare.) 


A. Intransitive : 

1. To fall out ; to fall at variance ; to come 
to loggerheads. 

" Quarrel with your great opjvweleiw will*." 

Shuke^p. : Lear. Iv. 6. 

2. To dispute violently, or with loud and 
angry words : to wrangle, to aquabble,to con- 
tend, to scuttle. 

*’ 1 shall as soon quarrel at It m any man.’ 

Shakejp.: Merry Wit** of Windsor, L L 

• 3. To contend, to fight. 

“They left the eon of Jove to quarrel fur the rest.’ 
ilrydcn. (Todd.) 

• 4. To ba at variance ; to be in contrast ; 
to be contrary or incongruous ; to disagree. 

** Some defect In her 

Did quarrel with the nuliKit grace she ow'd .** 

Shakcsp. : Tempest, lit L 

5. To find fault ; to cavil. 

** To admit the thing and quarrel at mot the name. 
In to make ourselves rluicnloua."— Erumhall : A jaunt 
Hobbet. 

• B. Transitive: 

1. To quarrel with. 

2. To find fault with ; to challenge, to re- 
prove : as, To quarrel a word. 

3. To compel by a qnarrel ; as, To quarrel 
a man out of his estate or rights. 

qu&r'-rcl (2), v.t. I Quarry (1), s.) To raise 
stones 'from a quarry ; to quarry atonea. 
(Scotch.) 

• quar'-rol ct, s. [Quarelet.) 

• quar'-rell, s. [Quarrel (2), a.) 

quar'-rol lor, s. [Eng. quarrel (I), v. ; -er.) 
One who quarrels, or wrangles; a quarrel- 
some person. 

•’Oentle, no quarreTlcr, abhorryng couefcousoeoe. "— 
Barnet: Worket; An HpUome, p. 3i L 

quar'-rol -ling, pr. par. or a. [Quarrel 

(0, v.\ * 

• quar'-rol -ling ly, *quar-rcl -ing-lle, 

adv. [Hug. quarrelling : dy. J In aquarrelsomt? 
manner; contentions))’. 

•‘ He earned the blahop to be sued 7 Mi/rre/h‘n/ 7 /fe.‘‘— 
Hollruhad: Chronicle : William ttufu* (all. 1"#3). 

4 quar'-rol -loua, • quar'- rcl - ous, a. 

|0. Fr. querelleux, from I .at. querulasus : Sp. 
qucrelloso ; Fort, quereloso ; Ital. querdaso, 
quendoso.) [Querulous.] Quarrelsome ; apt 
or disposed to quarrel ; petulant. 

" As quarrellou* as the weasel." 

Shttketp. : Cyrubcline, Ji 1. 4. 

quar'-rel-somo, a. [Eng. quarrel; -some.) 
Inclined or apt to quarrel ; given to quarrel- 
ling, wrangling, or contention ; irascible, 
choleric, easily provoked, contentious. 

"JuhusoQ had always be^n rash, mutinous, and 
quarrcUome."— Macaulay : Hut. Hmj., oh. xiv. 

quar'-rol some ly, adt\ [Eng. quarrelsome; 
■ Uj .] In a quurrelaomc nuauer ; with petulance. 

quar'-rol some ness, 5. [Eng. qiiarrelsome ; 
•mss . ] ‘Tin* quality or state of being quarrel- 
some ; a disposition to quarrel or wrangle ; a 
quarrelsome disposition. 

•‘This envy and q>inrrel*vm*net». m — Thneketay : 
Roundabout /'a/xtri, Nu. 29. 

• quar'- ron - dor, • quar'- ren - den, a. 

[Etym. doubtful.] A species of apple. 

" Red quarrendertnad mazard chcrrle*. ’'—Kinjtley : 
Wat ward Hot ch. 1. 

• quar-rcr, • quar-rcrc, s. [Quarry ( l), a.] 

• quar' ri-a-blo, a. [Eng. quarry, v. ; -able.] 
Capa Id o of 'being quarried ; fit to he quarried. 

• quar'-riod (1), jn. par. ora. [QuAnnY(l), v.] 

• quar'-riod (2), a. [Eng. quarry, (2), a. ; -*/.] 

Provided with aqmury or prey. (Hcaum. d 
Welch.) 

• quar'-rl-cr (1), • quar 1-on, s. [Lat. quad- 
rats = square.) A wax candle, consisting of a 
square lump of wax with a wick In the centre. 

"All th* cndM of flimrrfcrj And pricket*"— Onff. 
uancet It Regulation*, p. 295. 

quar' rl-cr (2), s. [Eng. quarry, v. ; <r.] 
Cne who works In a quarry ; a quarry man. 

"The rutblen AwsmlUof (he quarrlrr nnd hnllilcr 
huve dune much to uhlltersto IIiom slnkaiUrlylntormt- 
Iiik' nu*luorlAl*.“— Il'ffsou; Prehlitorio Annuls of Scot, 
land, ch. v. 

• quar'-rom, * quor-romo, * quar ron. 

«. [Apparently u corrupt, of oar-rum (q.v.).J 
Tho liody. (Siatuj.) (Smith : Lives of High- 
tmymrn , 17H*. i. 169.) 


quar'-ry(i), * qaur, ’ quar-er, * quar- 
cre, ’ quar-rcr, * quar rero, * quar- 
rle, s. [O. Fr. quarriere (Kr. carnere), from 
Low Lat. quadraria = a quarry for squared 
stones, from Lat. quwlro— to square ; quadrus 
=: square.) A place, pit, or mine where stones 
are dug out »»f the earth, or arc separated from 
the mass of rock by blasting. The term mine 
is generally confined to pits or places whence 
coal or metals are taken ; quarry to those 
from which stones for building, Ac., as marble, 
slate, Ac., arc taken. A mine is subterranean, 
and reached by a shaft ; in a quarry the over- 
lying soil ia aimply removed. 

* Whether there were Miy necessity that could 
lufntltbly produce quorrien uf stone in the earth."— 
Morm: Antidote ag-mut Alheinn. pt. I., ch. 111. 

* quarry slave, e. A slave Oondcmucd 
to work in the public quarries. 

quarry stone bond, s. 

Build. : Hubble masonry. 

quarry- water, s. 

Mining: The water more or less diffused 
through the substance of many stones when 
first taken from the quarry. Whilst they 
retain it they are soft, and in some cases even 
fictile. After they have hardened in the air, 
they will not again become aoft, eveu if 
immersed in water. (Lyell.) 

quar'-ry (2), s. A a. [O. Fr. quarre (Fr. cam), 
from I At. quadrum, accus. of guadr«.j=squarc.] 
[Quarrel ( 2), s.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A diamond-shaped pane of a lend case- 
ment. They are fixed in by cames, which are 
tied by leaden strips to saddle-bars running 
transversely across tho iron frame of the case- 
ment window. 

"To take domoi e quarry of gln»» to *co»r*,"— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. An arrow with a square bead ; a quarreL 

" So fll to ahoot ohe emaled forth •mong 

Her foes, who flr»t her quarries ntrerigth *houtd 
Jeele.' Fulrefttx : Ooxlfreyof Bovloyne, cn. *1.. J 29. 

3. A amall square paving stone or brick. 

* B. As adj. : Square, quadrate. 

quar'-ry (3), * quar rcy, * quar-rle, 
• qucr-rc, s. [O. Fr. cuirce, curee t fiorn 
cutr(Lat. coriim)= hide, skin.] (Cuirass.) 

* I. In hunting, a part of the entrails of the 
animal killed given to the dogs. 

* 2. A heap of animals killed ; lienee, a heap 
of dead generally. 

"What murthrlng quart of nai»n, what heap* dowo 
thrown,” Phacr: ) ' i rgil ; .tin n iaoi 1 x . 

3. Any animal pursued as game with hounds 
or hawks ; game, prey ; hence, any object of 
pursuit. 

"The pock could not bo dcfmudad Into tho belief 
that tliclr tfunrry w»u> lost.”— Field, April 4, 1SS5. 

quar'-ry (l), v.t. [Quarry (1), 5.1 To dig or 
take from n quarry, ns marble, slate, Ac. 

" Ho Iwnip where (toldcn luilu* wtroama, 

Of pearl aud quarry'U dUuumd drcaiuo." 

Brooke Fable U 

* quar'-rjf, r.f. [QuARny (3), s.] To prey, as 
a vulture or hawk. 

" With rare* ami horrors at his heart, like the vulture 
Hint I* d*v and night quarrying U(»ou J'rouietbcuae 
liver."— L' lUt range. 

quar'-ry man, «. [Eng. quarry (1). aad 
man.) One who works In a quarry ; one who 
quarries stones, Ac. 

"One . . . the quarrymua Maored me w*i fL»L"— 
ll'oodirard 

quart, * quarto, *. [Fr. qunrte=n French 
quart, from I/it. quarta (nor.«) = the fourth 
(part), from quartus — fnurlh : qtudu >r four ; 
.sp. cuarto, cunrta ; Fort. A Ital. guarfo, 
< 7 ««rfa.] 

* 1. A qtmrter; n fourth part. 

"And Ooul>erdid po»u«»e tho wnterne quart." 

Biwnier : F </., 11. * 14. 

2. The fourth part of n gallon ; two iiints or 
0II 3136 cubic inches. The old English qnart 
for wine nmt spirits irnntahicd 67’76 cubic 
Inches ; that for beer ami nleTO A vnhie im-lies, 
ami t)»at for dry measure 07 2 cubic Inches 
nearly. 

** When all the wine which ! put otT hy wholrtale 

Ho tiMtk ivualn hi »/i«.irr»" Moyne Ct y M itch, I. 1. 

3. A vessel containing the fourth part of a 
gallon. 

" ThU c*ir|>eiiler colli il>»wn, and ccmetli aealn. 

Ami brought of (nighty nl« a large v»)<»rf. ' 

Chaucer C. T., S.49S. 

4. A soquenre of four cartls in tho game of 
piquet. (Fron. Lirf. ) 


t>oil» poiit, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bonph; go. gom; thin, |hle; sin, o$; oxpoct, ^Lonophon, exist, -lug, 

-elan, -tion = shon. -tlon, -sion = slum; -(ion, -jion — zhun. -<jlouo, -tlous, -sious = alius, -bio, -die, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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quart— quarter 


quart bottle, s. A bottle nominally con- 
taining the fourth part of a gallon, but in 
reality as sold frequently containing only a 
sixth part or less. 

* quart d’ecu. quardecu, s. An old 

French coin equal to the fourth part of a 
crown. 

quart pot, s. A pot or vessel holding a 
quart. (Shakes}). : 2 Henry VI., iv. 10.) 

* quart, * quarto, * qwart, * quert, a. 

& s. (Prob. from O. Fr. quer , cuer = the heart ; 
cf. Eng. hearty = io good heart.] 

A. As culj. : Safe, souad. 

" Uol and quert." Lydgate : Minor poem t, p. 83. 

B. As subsf. : Safety. 

*' Y© sal h&u© hel© and lev© in awartP 

Coventry Alytteries, p. 225. 

quar’-tan, * quar teyne, a. k s. [Fr. 
quartaine = quartan, from Lat. quartana 
(febris) = quartan (fever), from quartanus = 
pertaining to the fourth ; quartus = fourth.] 

A. Asadj.: Designating the fourth; oc- 
curring or recurriog every foorth day. 

** He fell in a feuer quarteyne and a great flyxe."— 
Fabyan. vol li. (an. 1326}. 

B. As substanti ve : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A measure containing a 
fourth part of some other measure. 

2. Pathol. : A quartan ague. 

quartan-fever, quartan-ague, s. 

Pathol. : A fever or ague recurring every 
fourth day : that is, it is absent two whole 
days and then returns after an interval of 
seveoty-two hours. The paroxysm generally 
arises io the afternooo. 

qnar tane, s. [Lat. quart(us) = fourth ; 
-an*.] [Butane.] 

•quar ta-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. quartos = 
fourth.] 

Metall. : The process formerly employed of 
separating gold from silver by means of nitric 
scid. This would not act effectually upoo an 
alloy containing less than three-pnrta silver, 
ao that when the mixture was richer in gold, 
silver was added to make this proportion. 
(Boyle: Works, i. 504.) 

* quarto (IX [Q&aut, s .) 

quarto (2), s. [Fr.] 

Fencing : One of the four guards, or a cor- 
responding position of the Lody. 

quar’-tenc, s. [Lat. quarf(us) = fourth ; -ene.] 
[Butene.] 

quar- ten -yl’-ic, a. [Eng. guorterc<?), and 
( ethyylic .] Derived from or containing ethyl. 

quartenylic-acid, a. [Isocrotonic- 

AC1D.] 

quar'-tcr, s. [O. Fr. quarter (Fr. quarter), 
from Lat. quartarius = a fourth part, a quarter 
of a measure of anything, from quartus = 
fourth; Dan. quarteer; Ger. quartier ; Sw. 
quarter ; Dut, kwartier.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The fourth part or portion of anything ; 
one of four parts into which anything is 
divided. 

» " No hert© may think©. no tongue aaiuo, 

A quarter of my woe and pam.” 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

(2) Hence, specifically : 

(u) One of the four cardinal points. 

**His praise, ye winds 1 that from four quartert blow. 

Breathe soft or loud." Milton : P. L„ v. 192. 

% More widely, any region or point ; direc- 
tion : as, From what quarter does the wind 
blow? 

(6) The fourth part of the year ; especially 
at schools, the fourth part of the period of the 
year during which the pupils are under in- 
struction, generally about ten or eleven weeks. 
In this sense now becoming gradually super- 
seded hy term (q.v.). 

(c) The fourth part into which a body or 
Carcass ia divided, including one of the limbs. 

"The quarter* were sent to henge at four cite* 

So 1* ho worth bo sebent, wbo so tr»ytour bez." 

R. Brunne, p. 2«. 

(d) The fourth part of an hour, equivalent 
to fifteen minutes. 

"A fellow that turn* upon his to© 

In a steeple, and strikes quartert f" 

Mayne : City Match, U. t 

(e) A coin, value twenty-five cents, or the 
fourth part of a dollar. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A particular region or district of a town 
or country : a district, a locality : as, the Latio 
quarter in Paris. 

(2) Proper position ; allotted or assigned 
position or place ; specific place or location. 
tB. 9. (5X] 

(3) (PL): A place of lodgiog or entertainment; 
shelter ; temporary residence or abode. [II. S.j 

(4) Mercy; merciful treatment on the part of 
the conquerors or stronger party ; a refraining 
from pushing one’s advantage to extremes. 
[To shou' quarter.) 

* (5) Peace, friendship, concord, amity. 

” In quarter, and In terms like brtde and groom." 

Shakrtp. : Othello, 1L X. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : A portion of a Gothic arch. 

2. Asfron. : The fourth part of the moon’e 
monthly revolution : as, The moon is in her 
first quar ter. [Moon.] 

3. Building A Carpentry : 

(1) An upright stud or scantling in a par- 
tition which ia to be lathed and plastered. 
The English rule is to place the quarters at a 
distance not exceeding fourteen inches. 

(2) A section of wioding staira. 

(3) A square panel enclosing a quatrefoil or 
other ornament. 

4. Coopering: The portion of the side of a 
cask intermediate betweeo the chime aod the 
bulge. 

5. Cork-cutting : A piece of cork, blocked 
out and ready for rounding into proper shape. 

6. Farriery: 

(1) That part of a horse’s hoof between the 
toe and the heel, being the side of the coffin. 

False quarter: A cleft in the hoof extend- 
ing from the coronet to the shoe, or from top 
to hottom. When for any disorder one of the 
quarters is cut, the horse is said to be quarter- 
cast. 

(2) The rear or heel por- 
tion of a horseshoe. 

7. Her. : Oue of the divi- 
sions of a shield, when it 
ia divided into four por- 
tions hy horizontal aod per- 
pendicular lines meeting in 
the fesse point; an ordi- 
nary occupying one-fourth 
of the field, aod placed 
(unless otherwise directed) in the dexter chief. 

8. Mil. (PL): A station or encampment 
occupied by troops ; place of lodging or en- 
campment for officers and men. The apart- 
ments assigned to officers and soldiers in a 
barrack. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., ii. 1.) 
[Head-quarters.] 

9. Nautical: 

(1) The side of a ship, aft, between the main 
channels and stern. 

(2) That portion of a yard from the alings 
outward. 

(3) A point of the compass between the line 
of the keel and abaft the beam. 

(4) (PL): The stations of a ship’s company in 
time of exercise or action. 
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10. Milling : A section of a millstone dress, 
consisting of a leader and its branches ; the 
term ia used irrespective of the number of 
degrees embraced in the sector. 

11. Navig. : A fourth part of a point, equiva- 
lent to T 48' 45" of an arc. (Called also a 
Quarter-point.) 

12. Shoemaking : The portion of a boot or 
ahoe upper behind the ankle-seams. 

13. Weights A Measures : 

(1) The fourth part of a hundredweight, or 
28 Iba. 


(2) The fourth part of a ton in weight, or 
eight bushels of grain. 

(3) The fourth part of a chaldron of coal. 

^ (1) To show quarter , * To grant quarter, * To 
keep quarter: In war, to spare the life of a 
vanquished enemy ; hence, generally, not to 
push one’s advantage to an extreme ; to show 
mercy ; to be merciful, kind, or forgiving. (The 
origin of the term is disputed ; by some it ie 
referred to an agreement said to have been 
anciently made between the Dutch and the 
Spaniards, that the ransom of a soldier should 
be the quarter of his pay. It may, perhaps, 
be referred to the meaning I. 2. (5), end so 
mean, to grant friendship or peace.) 


(2) On the quarter: 

Naut. : In the direction of a point in tho 
horizoo considerably abaft the beam, but not 
in the direction of the stern. 

" Whether on the how. or a beam, or on the quarter." 
— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 

♦quarter-aspect, s. 

Astron. : The aspect of two planets, whose 
position i3 at a distance of 90* on the zodiac. 

quarter-back, s. 

Football: One of the players stationed Im- 
mediately in freot of the goal-keeper. 

quarter -badge, s. 

Naut. : An artificial gallery on a ship ; a 
carved ornament near the stern, containing a 
window for the cabin, or a representation of a 
window. It occurs in ships which have no 
quarter-gallery (q.v.). 

quarter-bill, s. 

Naut. : A list containing the different station* 
to which the officers and crew are distributed 
in time of action, with their names. 

quarter-blanket, s. 

Manege: A small blanket generally nsed 
under the harness, covering the horse’s hack 
from the shoulders to the hips, though io some 
cases it extends no farther forward thao the 
front of the pad. 

quarter-block, a. 

Naut. : A double block iron-bound, secured 
swivel fashion hy a bolt ocar the middle of a 
yard. 

quarter-boards, *. pi 

Naut. : A set of thin boards forming an 
additiooal height to the bulwarks at the after- 
part of a vessel. Also called Top-gallant bul- 
warks. 

quarter boat, s. 

Naut. : A boat huog to davits over a ship’* 
quarter. 

quarter-boot, s. 

Manege. : A leather boot designed to pro- 
tect the heela of the horse’s fore-feet from 
injury by overreaching witli the hind feet. 

♦quarter-boys, s. pi. Machinery of a 
clock striking the quarters. (Southey: Th* 
Doctor, ch. xxix. 

quarter-bred, a. Having one-fourth 
pure blood. (Said of horses or cattle.) 

quarter-cast, a. [Quarter, II. 6. U.] 

quarter-cleft, a. Applied to timber cut 
from the centre to the circumference. This 
section, hy running parallel to the silver 
grain, shows the wood, particularly oak, to 
great advantage. 

quarter-cloths, s. pi. 

Naut . ; Long pieces of painted canvas ex- 
tended on the outside of the quarter-netting 
from the upper part of the gallery to the 
gangway. 

* quarter -cuffed, a. Beaten with a 
quarter- staff. 

*' Four hundred senators entered tho lists. And 
thought it in honour to be cudgelled »ud quarter- 
cuffed. Taller, No. 31. 

quarter-day, a. In England the day 
which begins each quarter of the year. They 
are now Lady-day (March 25), Midenmmer- 
day (June 24), Michaelmaa-day (Septem- 
ber 29), and Christ maa-day (December 25). 
These daya have been adopted between land- 
lord and tenant for entering on or quitting 
lands or houses, and for paying rent. In the 
old style they were Old Lady-day (April 6), 
Old Midaummer-day (July 6), Old Michael- 
mas-day (October 11), and Old Christmas-day 
(January 6). In Scotland the quarter-days 
are Candlemaa-day (February 2), Whitsunday 
(May 15), Lammaa-day (August 1), and Martin- 
maa-day (November 11). 

quarter-deck, s. 

Naut. : A deck raised above the waist and 
extendiog from the stern to the mainmast. 
It is especially a privileged portion of the 
deck, being the promenade of the superior 
officers or of the cabin passengers. The wind- 
ward side is the place of honour. 

quarter-decker, s. 

Naut. : A sarcastic title applied to aa officer 
who is more remarkable for attention to 
etiquette than fora knowledge of seamanship. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rfile, full ; try, Syrian, co = © ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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quarter evil, quarter-ill, s. A dis- 
ease (malignant pustule) in cattle and sheep. 
It causes great mortality. 

" A preventive to black leg or quarter-evil."— Field, 

March 13. 1886. 

quarter face, s. A face three parts 
tamed away. 

quarter-foil, s. [Qdartrefoil.] 

quarter-gaUery» «. 

Skipbuild.: A small balcony on the quarter 
of a vessel. It is often decorated with orna* 
mental carvings, Ac. 

quarter guard, a. 

Mil. : A small guard posted tn front of each 
battalion in camp. 

* quarter gunner,*. 

Naut . : A term formerly npplied to an able- 
bodied seaman placed under the direction of 
the gunner, one quarter-ganna 1 * being allowed 
to every four guns. 

quarter-hollow tool, a. 

Woo>Lturning : A chisel for making convex 
mouldings. 

quarter hung, a. 

Ordn. : Said of a gun whose trunnions have 
their axis below the line of bore. 

quarter-111, *. [Quarter-evil.] 

* quarter-look, *. A aide-look. 

quarter-man, s. A foreman employed 
In the royal dockyards under the master-ship- 
wright, to superintend a certain number of 
workmen. 

quarter- netting, s. 

Naut. : Netting on the quarter for the stow- 
age of hammocks, which in action aerve to 
arrest bullets from small arms. 

quarter-pace, s. 

Build. : A stair embracing a quarter-turn at 
tha winding of a atairs. 

quarter partition, s. 

Carp.: A partition consisting of quartering. 

quarter pieces, s. pi. 

Skipbuild. : Timbers In the after part of the 
quarter-gallery near the tall rail. 

quarter point, a. (Quarter, a., II. u.) 

quarter rail, s. 

Shipbuild.: One of a series of narrow 
moulded planks, reaching from the stem to 
the gangway and serving as a fence to tha 
quarter-deck, where there are no ports or 
bulwarks. 

quarter-round, a. 

1. Arch. : An ovolo ; an echinus. 

2. Carp. : A plane uaed for moulding frame- 
work. 

(hwrter-rownd tool: A chisel used for making 
concave mouldings. 

quarter-seal, a. The seal kept by the 
director of the Chancery of Scotland. It is 
In the shape and impression of the fourth part 
of the Great Seal, and is iu the Scotch statutes 
called the Testimonial of the Great Seal. 
Gifts of land from the crown pass this seal in 
certain cases. (Bell.) 

quarter sessions, a. pi. 

Law : 

1. In. England : A general court of criminal 
Jurisdiction held in every county once in each 
quarter of a year befi re two or more justices 
of the peace, and before the recorder in 
boroughs. Its jurisdiction is confined to the 
smaller felonies and misdemeanors against the 
public, and certain matters rather of a civil 
than a criminal nature, such as tho regulation 
of weights nnd measures ; questions relating 
to the settlement of the poor ; bastardy ; ami 
appeals against a multitude of orders or con- 
victions, which may be made in petty ness ions, 
within the laws relating to the revenue, the 
highways, and other mutters of a local nature. 
In most of these cases an appeal lies to tho 
higher court. 

2 .In Scot fa nd : A court held by the juRtlcca 
of the peace four times a year at the county 
towns. These courts lmvo tlm power of re- 
versing the sentences pronounced at the special < 
and petty sessions, when the sentence Is of a 
n&turs subject to review. 

3. 7u the United State* : A court variously 


known by tbia title. Criminal Court, Ac. It la 
similar to tho Eogliah court described. 

* quarter- slings, s. pi. 

Naut. : Ropes or chains uaed on shipboard 
in the sixteenth century. 

quarter squares, *. pi. 

Math. : A table of the fourth part of the 
squares of numbers. It is used in lieu of a 
table of logarithms. 

quarter-staff; *. [Quarterstaff.] 

quarter- stanchion, s. 

Naut. A strong stanchion in each quarter 
of a squnre-sterned vessel. 

quarter stuff, a. 

Carp. : Plank one quarter of an inch thick. 

quarter timber, *. 

1. Carp. : Scantling from two to six inches 
deep. 

2. Naut . : One of the framing timbers in a 
ship's quarter. 

quarter -wind, *. 

Naut. : A wind blowing on a vessel's quarter. 


quar ter (1). v.t. &i. [Quarter, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To cut, part, or divide into four equal 
portions. 

* 2. To divide into parts ; to cut or separate 
Into pieces. 

“ I, that with my sword quartered the worM. - 

Shakctp, : Antony 4 Cleopatra, Iv. 

3. To provide with quarters, lodgings, or 
shelter ; to find lodging and food for (said 
espec. of soldiers). 

"The Carmelites were quartered tn the city."— 
Macaulay . Hitt. Eng., ch. vi. 


*4. To furnish as a portion, to allot, to 
deal out, to share. 


5. To diet, to feed. 


'H*‘d snek his claws, 


And quarter himself upon his pa'. . 

Butler : JJudibrat, l. 11 . 271 . 


II. Technically: 


1. Her. : To add to other arms on a shield ; 
to bear as an appendage to the hereditary arms. 

2. Law: By 54 Geo. III., c. 14G, § 1, a part 
of the punishment for high treason was that 
after the criminal tvas beheaded his body, 
divided into four quarters, should be disposed 
of a3 his Majesty might direct. (For this 
sentence, beheading may now he substituted.) 

*B. Intransitive: 


1. Ord. Lang. : To be stationed or lodged ; 
to take up one'a quarters ; to remaiu in 
quarters; to lodge. 

2. Her. : To be quartered. 

" He hare the Mil same armes thatdyd quarter In my 
•cute." Gatcolgne : Jteulte of a Matke. 


quar-ter (2), v.i. [ Fr. cartayer = to quarter, 
from quatre = four; the wheels and ruts 
dividing the road into four portions.] To 
drive a carriage, so that one of the chief nits 
Is between the wheels ; to drive so as to pre- 
vent the whetds entering the ruts. 

“The poHtllllon wiu employed .... eternally Jo 
quartering."— Ue Quince y : Autob. Sketch**, 1. 2y«. 

*quar^ ter- age, ‘quart’ rage (ageasig), 
* quar'-tridgo, a. [Eng. quarter; - age .) 

1. A quarterly allowance or payment. 

"The quartrage of tho frlen cannot be little.”— 
Fox ' Martyr*, p. 055 (ail. 1532), 

2. Quarters. (Iloli n ah ed : Scotia nd, an. 1557.) 


quar'-tcrod, pa. par. k n. [Quarter r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Divided Into quarters or four equal parts ; 
separated into parts. 

2. Lodged, atatiuiicd. 

"A Jcault wa» quartered there M chaplain."— 
Macaulay ; Hitt, Eng, ch. vl. 

II. Urr. : A term somctlmea applied to tho 
eroNH when voided iu tho centre : as, cross 
quartered. 

quar’ tor In g, pr.par., a., k t. [Quarter, v.] 

A. As pr. jxir. : (.See tho verb). 

B. As adjective: 

Nant. : Being on the quarter, or between 
tho line of tho keel and the beam, almft the 
latter : ns, n quartering wind. (Danu.) 


C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of dividing into quarters or foni 
equal parts; division. 

2. The assignment of quarters or lodging* 
for soldiers. 

3. A station. 

" Habitations, mansions, or quartering* there.”— 
Muuntague : Appeate to Cceuir, cli xvilL 

4. Quaiters ; lodging. 

• 5. A qua i ter. 

"The notion that the weather change* at the moon'* 
quartering* lsullll held with great vigour tn England.** 
— Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 18T3I. L 118. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp. : A series of small vertical timber- 
posts, rarely exceeding four by three Inches, 
used to form a partition for the separation or 
boundary of apartments. They are usually 

dneed about twelve inches apart, and are 
athed and plastered in the internal apart- 
ments, but if used for external purposes they 
are generally boarded. 

2. Gun. : A term employed when a piece of 
ordnance is so traversed that it will shoot on 
the line, or on the point of the compass whereon 
the ship's quarter has its bearing. 

3. Her. : The arrangement of a number of 
coats-of-arim on one shield to form one bear- 
ing, as in the royal arms of England, whore 
those of the several countries are conjoined ; 
the act of dividing a coat of arms into four or 
more quarters, by pnrting, couping, Ac., by 
perpendicular and horizontal lines. It is 
used to denote the several alliances of one 
family with the heiresses of others. 

4. Mach . ; The adjustment of cranks on a 
single shaft at 90° distance apart, or the bor- 
ing of wrist-pins in locomotive driving-wheels 
at right angles with each other. 

5. Naut. : Sailing large, but uot before the 
wind. 

quartering belt, s. 

Mach. : A belt or bnnd connecting pulleys 
whose axles are at right angles to each other. 

* quartering block, s. The block on 
which the body of one condemned to do 
quartered was cut in pieces. 

• quar ter iz-a -tlon, *. [Eng. quarter, v. ; 

-ization.] 

Law : The quartering of criminals. 

quar’ ter-ly, a., adv., A s. [Eng. quarter ; -ly.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Consisting of, or containing a quarter or 
fourth part. 

2. Occurring or recurring once In each 
quarter of the year ; occurring or done at the 
end of each quarter of the year : as, quarterly 
payments or visits. 

B. vis adverb: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Once in each quarter of the year ; once a 
quarter. 

•2. In quarters, in pieces. 

*' They lore lu pccvft quarterly 
The corjio. 

Gateolgne : Comjdayut of 
Phylontene, 

n. Her. : Arranged ac- 
cording to the four quar- 
ters of tho shield ; quar- 
tered. 

" Ho Iwtro nyluor ami »ablpj QUARTER LV. 

quarterly." — Berner* : /Vufj. ,, 

Cronycle, voL 11., ch. {FnglUhfleyal Arm* 
clxvlil. H"S— 1608. An</r«ntf 

— . . „ anJ thranc* quar 

C. As subst. : A mnpi- teriy.)' 
zinc or other literary perio- 
dical published once in every throe months. 

“ In the varloun or other quartern**."— 

LimUuy: Mind In the tower AnimtU. 1. TX 

quar’ tor mas ter, *. [Eng. quarter (2), 
and mn.s(rr.] 

1. Mil.: An ofllrcr, usually promoted from 
the ranks, who superintends the issue of 
Btores, food, nnd clothing, lie ranks llrst as 
n lieutenant, and is promoted to captain after 
a certain period of service. 

2. Naut. : A J*ctly otlleer, who, l>csidcs 
having charge or the stowage of ImMnst nnd 
provisions, coiling of ropes, Ac., attends to 
the steering of the ship. 11c is appointed by 
the captain. 

quartermaster-general, s. 

Mil. : A stair-olllcer, specially appointed for 



boil. btf$; ptJilt, Jtffrl; oat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, o$ ; expect, Xenophon, o^lst, ph = C 
-clan, tian = »han, -tlon, -*icn = ahun; -tion, -slon = zhirn. -clous, -tious. slous = BhiU, -bio, die, Ac. = b?l, dpL 
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duties con nected with quartering, encamp- 
iug, embarking, and moving troops. In the 
field he is responsible for the surveys and 
reconnaissance necessary for the conductof the 
army, and has the general direction of the 
railway, postal, signalling, and telegraph ser- 
vices. A general otticei is usually appointed. 

quartermaster-sergeant, s. 

Mil . : The senior sergeant in the quarter- 
master's department of a regiment. He is 
responsible to the quartermaster for the issu- 
ing of stores and other duties connected with 
the otfice. He ranks next the sergeaut-major. 

quar' tern, * quar-terne, * quar-ter- 
oun, * quar tron, "quar troun, s. [O. 

Fr. quarteron = a quarter of a pound, a quar- 
tern, from Low Lat. quarteronem, accus. of 
quartero = the fourth part of u pound ; Lat 
guarfns = fourth.] 

• 1. A quarter. 

" There is not the more eeyn in alle the lunjwnotm. of 
only the s^coude guarterou . WaundcviUe, ch. xxx. 

2. Liquid mcas . ; The fourth part of a pint; 
an imperial gill. 

3. Dry meas, : The fourth part of a peck, or 
of a stone. 

4. A quartern-loaf (q.v.). 

"The pang with which we saw one of those solid 
auartrrnx on the dinner- table."— Century Magazine, 
December 1878. p. 43a 

quartern loaf, s. Properly a loaf made 
of the quarter of a stone of flour, but generally 
applied to a loaf of the weight of 4 lbs. 

•quar-terne, * ewar-terne, s. [A.S. 

cu-eatern.] A prison. 

“ I-bunden in the quartern* of Lnndcn,*’ 

Layamon* ii. 836. 

quar-tcr-on, quar-ter-oou , s. [Quad- 
roon.] 

quar' tors, s. pi. [Quarter, s.) 

quar -ter staff, s. [Eng. quarter, and staff 
(Q.v.).] A stout staff used as a weapon of 
offence or defeuce. It was generally about 
feet long, and loaded with iron at each 
end. It was grasped by one hand in the 
middle, and by the other between tlie middle 
and one end. In use the latter hand was 
passed rapidly from one quarter of the staff to 
the other, thus giving the weapon a rapid 
circular motion, and bringing the loaded ends 
on the adversary at unexpected points. 

"Wrestled, played at qu arlerttaff. And won foot- 
TAcei."— MacauJay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1L 

quar tette', quar tet', quar-tet’-to, s. 

[Hal. quartette, a dimin. from quarto = fourth, 
from Lat. quart us ; Fr. quartette.] 

1, Music: 

(1) A piece of music arranged for four voices 
or instruments. 

(2) A set of four persons, who perform a piece 
of music in four parts ; a quartette party. 

• 2. Pros. : A stanza of four lines. 

quar’-tie, s. [Lat. qua rtus= fourth.] 

Alg. : A homogeneous function of the fourth 
degree in the variables, or, as the latter are 
sometimes termed, faeients. Binary, ternary, 
and quaternary quartics have been most 
studied, in consequence of their connection 
respectively with the theories of equations, of 
curves, and of surfaces. (Brande £ Cox.) 

* quar tile, s. [Lat. quartus = fourth.] 

Astro?. ; An aspect of the planets wlieu they 
are distant from each other a quarter of a 
circle, or when their longitudes differ by 90’. 
Marked thus □. Called also Qnartile-aspeet. 

*• Or Murs and Venus, in a quartile, move 
My pangs of jealousy for Arcites 

Dry den Pa lamon <t A rate, 1. 600. 

• quartile- aspect, s. [Quartile.] 

• quar'-tine, s. [Lat. quart us = fourth.] 

Bot . : What was once considered a fourth 
integument, counting from the outside, in 
some ovules, hut is now known to be a layer 
either of the secundine or of the nucleus. 

quar-ti ster'-nal, s. [Lat. guards = fourth, 
and ling, sterntm (q.v.).] 

Anat. : The fourth osseous portion of the 
sternum, coresponding to the fourth intercos- 
tal space. ( Dunglison .) 

quar -to, a. & s. [From the T>atin plirasa in 
qu trio — in a fourth of the original size ; guar- 
tus = fourth.] 


A. As cuij. : Deuoting the size of a book in 
which a sheet makes four leaves. Frequently 
abbreviated to 4to. 

"The book is In point of size quarto."— Soles A 
Queries, June 14, 1884, p. 47& 

B. As subst. : A book formed by folding a 
sheet twice, making four leaves, eight pages. 
The term, by modern usage, refers to a book 
of nearly square form. The proportions vary 
according to the sizes of the sheets. 

" Six ample quartos must have tried, and may have 
exhausted the indulgence of the publick." — Gibbon; 
Unman Empire, vol. vii. |Pref.) 

quar to de^'-i-man, s. k a . [Quartodeci- 

MANI.j 

A. As subst. ; One of the Quartodeciinani. 

B. Aj i adj. : Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Qu.irtodecimani, nr their practice : as, 
the Quartodcciman controversy. 

Quar-to de9 1 ma nl, s. pi. [Eccles. Lat., 
from Lat. quartus-decimus = fourteenth.] 
Church Hist. : A name given to the Chris- 
tians of Proconsular Asia, who, alleging the 
example of iSt. John, celebrated Easter on 
N isan 14. The practice was finally condemned 
by the Council of Nice (a.d. 325). Called also 
Pascbites, [Easter.] 

* quar -train, s, [Quatrain.] 

* quar'-tridge, s. [Quarterage.] 

quar'-tyl, s. [Lat. quart(us) = fourth ; ■ yl . ] 
[Butyl.] 

quartz, s. (Etym. doubtful ; prob. of German 
provincial origiu.] 

Min. : A rhomboliedral or hexagonal min- 
eral, crystallizing mostly in hexagonal prisms 
with pyramidal terminations. Cleavage rhom- 
bohedral, very imperfect, and rarely obtain- 
able. Occurs also massive, and of varying 
texture. Hardness, 7; sp. gr. 2*5 to 2*S; 
puie, crystallized varieties, 2*00 ; lustre, vitre- 
ous, sometimes resinoua, splendent to dull ; 
colourless, but when impure of varying shades 
of many colours ; streak, white, in coloured 
kinds sometimes of the same colour, though 
paler ; transparent to opaque ; fracture, con- 
ehoidal to sub-conchoidal. Plates cut at 
right angles to the vertical axes exhibit cir- 
cular polarization. Compos. : oxygen, 53*33 ; 
silicon, 40*07 = 100; formula Si0 2 , or pure 
silica. Dana groups the numerous varieties of 
this mineral as follows : 

A. FheuocrystalUne or Vitreoua varieties: 1. Ordi- 
nary crystallized. R«<ck Crystal; («) regular crystals, 
or limpid quartz, (bj rig li t- hauded ciys tala, (c) left- 
liand ed crystals, (d) cavernous crystals, (ej capped 
quartz. (/) drusy quartz, (y) radiated quartz, |A) fibrous 
quartz. 2. Asteruted or star -quar Lx 3. Amethyst, 
4. Rose. 6. Yellow, or false topaz. 6. Smoky or cairn- 
gorm. 7. Milky. 8. Siderite, or sapplwro quartz. 9. 
Sage) ii tic, enclosing acicular crystals of other minerals 
such os rutile, tourmaline, gdthite. stibnite, asbestos, 
hornblende, and erddote lb. Cat's eye. n. Aventu- 
rine. VI Impure from the presence of distinct min- 
erals densely diffused. 

B. Cryptocrystalline : 1. Chalcedony. 2. Cameli&n. 
3. Ghrysoprase. 4. Prase. 6. Plasma, Including the 
heliotrope or hloodstone. 6. Agate; (a» banded, (6) 
Irregularly clouded, (c) colours due to visible impuri- 
ties. including moss-agate, mocha-stone, end dendritic 
agate, (dj agatized wood. 7. Unyx. 6. Sardonyx. 9. 
Agate-Jasper. 10. Siliceous suiter. 11. Flint. 12. 
liomstone or chert. 13. Cosamte, lydlan-stone or 
touchstone. 14. Jasper. 

G. Includes various quartz rocks, and tho pseudo- 
morphous varieties such as haytorite, beeklte, babel, 
quartz. Ac. 

Crystals are occasionally found very large; in 
Palis and Milan are some which weigh about 
eight cwt. Quartz is abundantly distributed, 
is an essential constituent of many rocks, nota- 
bly granite, gneiss, various schists, and consti- 
tutes the larger part of mineral veins. Many of 
its vaiieties are largely employed in jewelry. 

quartz-andesite, s. 

Petrol. (PL): Andesites in which quartz 
exists as an essential constituent, 

quartz auglte-andesite, s. 

Petrol. : A name given to some andesites in 
the Andes under the erroneous bel ief that they 
contained free quartz. The excess of silica 
shown iu the analyses is probably derived 
from a glass, which is fouud iu most of them. 

quartz breccia, s. 

Petrol. : A breccia in which quartz frag- 
ments predominate. 

quartz-conglomerate, s. 

Petrol . .* A conglomerate in which the pebbles 
consist wholly or principally of quartz. 

quartz -crusher, s. [Ore-crusher.] 


Quartz diabase, s. 

Petrol. : A diabase containing quartz, which, 
however, is usually of secondary origin. 

quartz-diorite, $. 

Petrol. (Pl.): Diorites containing quartz as 
an original constituent. 

quartz felsite, s. 

Petrol. (PL): Felsites containing original 
quartz porphyritically distributed. It usually 
occurs in individual crystals, the prism planes 
being absent, or nearly so, and has a more or 
less rounded aspect. It frequently encloses 
portions of the felsite ground mass. 

quartz-liquefier, s. An apparatus for 
dissolving comminuted quartz iu order to set 
free the gold. 

quartz -mill, s. [Ore-crusher.] 
quartz-porphyry, s. [Quartz-felsite.] 

* quartz resinite, s. 

Min. : Any variety of opal having a some- 
what resinous lustre. 

quartz-rock, s. 

Petrol. : The name applied to all rocks con- 
sisting essentially of massive quartz. 

quartz schist, s. 

Petrol. : Quartz rocks which contain suffi- 
cient micaceous or taleose material to give 
them a schistose texture. 

quartz -sinter, s. [Siuceous-sinter.] 
quartz-trachyte, s . 

Petrol. : A trachyte containing quartz as an 
origioal constituent. 

quartz-if-er-OUS, a. [Eng. quarts ; i con- 
nect. ; Lat ,/cro — to bear ; Eng. adj. sulf. -oiw.] 
Consisting wholly or chiefly of quartz. 

quartz -Ite, quartz -yte, s. [Eng. quartz; 

suit, -ite, - yte .] 

Petrol. : A name given to all rocks consisting 
of granular or crystalline quartz closely com- 
pacted so as to form a solid rock mass. 

quartz '-Old, s. [Eng. quarts; suff. -oid.] 
Crystall. : A double six-sided pyramid, re- 
presented by uniting two six-sided single 
pyramids base to base. 

quartz' bse, quartz' oze, quartz'-ous, 

u. LEng. quarts; sull. -osc, -ose, -ons . ] 

Petrol. : Containing more or less quartz. 

quartz'-y. «. [Eng. quartz ; -j/.] Of the 
nature or quality of quartz ; pertaining to 
quartz; consisting of, containing, or abound- 
ing in quartz. 

quas, s. [Quass.] 

quash, * quaseh-en, * quasoh-yn, 
* quass, * quassh, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. quasscr 
(Fr. cass6r) = to shatter, to annul, from Lat. 
gwasso = to shatter, lrequeut. from quatio (pa. 
par. quassus) = to shake.] 

A. Transitive : 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. To beat down ; to dash ; to beat iu pieces ; 
to crush. (Udal: Lukeix.) 

2. To crush, to subdue, to dash, to quell, 
to extinguish ; to put an end to. 

" Our joys are quash'd, our hopes are blasted.** 

Cotton : Death. 

II. Imw: To annul, overthrow, or declare 
void through some insufficiency, informality, 
or other cause ; to nullify. 

" Whose orders may . . . be removed luto the court 
of Queen's Bench, by writ of errhorari facias, and he 
there either quashed or confirmed. ”—EUicLstone: Com - 
menL, hk. iv., ch. IS. 

* B. Intrans. : To be shaken with a noise ; 
to be dashed about. 

*' To keep it [the brain] from TinuAinynnd shaking." 
—Dug : On the Creation, pt. ii. 

t quash, s. [Squash, s. (1).] 

* quash'-ey, s. [Quash, r.] A pumpkin. 

" With regard to these said guatheys . . . tho beet 
way of dressing them is to stew them iu cream.*— 
Southey : Letters, iii. 39L 

qua si-, pref. [Lat. = as if.] As if; in a 
manner. It is often used prefixed to an Eng- 
lish word to denote resemblance, generally 
a fictitious, unreal, or partial resemblance 
as, a gnasi-argument = something which re- 
send lies an argument, or is used on an occasion 
in place of or for an argument. 


£&to, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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quasi contract, s. 

Law : An act which has not the strict form 
of a contract, but lias j et the form of it. 

quasi crime, quasi delict, s. 

Law: The action of oue doing damage or 
evil involuntarily. 

quasi delict, t. [Quasi-chime.} 
quasi-cntall, s. 

Law: An estate pur autre vie granted, uot 
only to a man and his heirs, but to a man 
and the heirs of his body ; tho interest ao 
grauted not being properly un estate-tail, 

quasi ~feo, i. 

Law: Au estate gained by wrong. (Wharton.) 

quasi personalty, s. 

Law: Things moveable in poiot of law, 
though flxed to things real, either actually as 
fixtures, or fictitiously, as a lease for years. 
(in«irton.) 

quasi radiate, a. 

Lot. : Slightly radiant. Used of certain 
composites, in which tho florets of the ray are 
small and inconspicuous. 

quasi-realty, s . 

Law : Things which are flxed in contempla- 
tiou of law to realty but movable in them- 
selves, as lieir-looms, title-deeds, court-rolls, 
&c. (Wharton.) 

quasi tenant, s. 

Law: An undertenant who Is in possession 
at the determination of an origioal lease, and 
Is permitted by the reversioner to hold over. 
(JFAartan.) 

quasi trustee, s. 

Law: A person who reaps a benefit from a 
breach uf trust, and ao becomes auswerable as 
a trustee. 

qu &8 l mo -do, phr. [See def.} 

Roman Calendar : A term applied to the first 
Sunday after Easter, from the opening words 
of the introit for that day, “ quasi modo geniti 
infantes ” = ns (infants) lately (boru). 

t quas'-je, s. [Native name.) 

Zool. : Xasuafusca. [Coati.) 

quass, v.U [QuAsn, s.) 

* quass, qu&s, s. [Russ. &tcass.) A thin, 
sour, fermented liquor, made by pouring 
warm water on rye or barley-meal, and drunk 
by tlic peasants of Russia. 

* quds sa -tlon, s. [Lat. quassatio, from 
quassatus, pa. par. of quas$oz= to shatter.) 
IQuash, v.) The act of shaking ; concussion ; 
the state of being shaken. 

"Continual conluiluus, threshing, and quaiiationt.’ 
— Gaytou : Eettlvout Hole* on Don quucote, p. Oft. 

quas sl-a, s. [Named by Linoicua aftcrQwassi 
or c’o»wt,*a negro of Surinam, who success- 
fully used its bark in fever; Gcr. ipwwyie.] 

1, Dot. : The typical genusof theorderSimnru- 
baccjp. Flowers hermaphrodite ; corolla five- 
parted ; stamens ten, longer than the petals ; 
the fruit consisting of live fleshy drupes. 
Quassia amara Is a tree cultivated in the West 
Indies and tho parts adjacent. It has termi- 
nal clusters of large, red flowers, and uu- 
equally pinnate leaves. 

2. Pathol. ; Tho Surinam Quassia is Quassia 
amara; Jamaica Quassia, tho wood of Picra:na 
ezceUa. It comes to market In logs or billots, 
and Is retailed as chips or raspings. It is 
given as an extract, an Infusion, or a tincture, 
and nets as a pure bitter and stomachic, and us 
an antiperiouic. An Infusion of it Is used to 
poison flies, and, in the form of an enema, to 
destroy threadworms. 

quassia camphor, t. 

them. : A substance which separates from 
an aqueous infusion of quaaaia wood, in white 
crystalline plates, lighter than water, and 
having tho odour of the wood. (IFftfij.) 

quassia chips, s. pi. [Quassia, a., 2.} 

quas’ si ftd, s. [Eng. quassi(a); -ad.) 

Pot. : (PI.) Tho Simarubaecro. (Lindlry.) 

quas si in, «. [Eng., Ac. <pm«i(a); -in.] 
[Quassin.] 

quas sin, s. [Eng., Ac. quassia); -fa.) 

CA«m.: CiqI I i«O a (?). Qnuasiln. Qnasaite. A 


yellow, hitter, crystalline substance, extracted 
from the aqueous infusion of quassia- wood by 
alcohol and ether. It forms small, white, 
opaque prisms, inodorous and permanent in 
the air, slightly soluble In water, very soluble 
in absolute alcohol and in ether. When 
heated it melts, and forms on cooling a trans- 
parent, brittle mass, llot nitric acid couverts 
it into oxalic acid. 

quas' site, s. [Eug., Ac. quassia); - ite .] 
[Quassin.] 

•quat (I), v.i. [An abbrev. of squat (q.v.).] 
To squat, to sit down. 

" You grow tLrod at ku>t and quat.”— Foote t The 
Author. iL L 

* quat (2), v.i. [Prob. the same word as quit or 
quiet. J 

1, To satiate, to satisfy. 

"To tho stomach quailed with dainties, all delicate* 
seeme greasie.'' — Lyhj. 

2. To release, to free. 

quat, a . [Qoat (2), v.) Quit, free, released 
from. (Scotch.) 

"He bid thorn also to take heed, and be quat”— 
Dunyan: Holy l»‘ar, ch. xix. 

•quat, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pustule, a 
pimplo : hence, a diminutive person. 

"I ha vo rulib'd this young quat almost to tho (on*«, 
aud ho grows angry." — Shakcsp.: Othello, v. 1. 

qua -ta, s. [Coaita.] 

* quatch, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A word. 

" Not a qua tch , fcwl poo ts." Corbet : Elegy on Q. Anne. 

•qufi.t9h, a, [Prob. connected with jijuaf.) 
Squat, Hat. 

"Tho quateh buttock. Hi© brawn battock, or any 
buttock. : All's Well, ii. 2. 

* qua - ter, * qua tre, a. [Fr. quatre = four.) 

* quater-cousin, s. [Cater-Cousin.) 
qua -ter-foil, s. [Quatrefoil.) 

qua’ -tern, a. [Lat. qvaterni “ four each; 
quatuor = four.) Consisting of four, four- 
fold, growing in foura. 

qua ter -nar-y, a .. A s. [Lat. quaternarius , 
Irum quatenii — four each ; Fr. quaternairc.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of four. 

"Wo read what n great respect Pythagoras and his 
*©ct hod for their auarternary number."— F. Gregory : 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 63. 

IL Technically: 

1. Lot, : Arranged in fours. 

2. Oum. : Consisting of four parts ; applied 
to compounds of four elements, or of com- 
pounds performing the functions of elements. 

3. Ceol : [Post-Tertiary]. 

B, ds subst. : The number four. (Afore; 
Plul, Cabbala , ch. iv., § l. App.) 

qua-tcr natc, a. [I-at. qualcrni = four 
each.) Consisting of four; in hot., four 
together ; succeediug by 
fours. 

quaternate loaf, s. 

P.nt. : A leaf consisting 
of four leaflets. 

quatornate-pln- 
uato, a. 

Pot. .'Pinnated, with tho 
plume arranged in fours. 

x QDATKIlff AT Z-l-VKT. 

qua ter-nl ou, «. [l»at. 
quatemio, from quatarni = four each.) 

•I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The number four, n set of four, a file of 
four soldiers. (Acts Xii. -I.) 

2. A word of four syllables, a quadrisyllable. 
II. Math. : Thu mctrographic relation exist- 
ing between any two right Hues having definite 
lengths and directions in apneo, depending 
upon four Irreducible geometrical elements. 
Discovered and developed by Sir W. Hamilton. 

"A quartemion In 1 lie quotient of two vector*, nr 
of t»»o directed rl«hl linn* In *i>«co. emnddercil i\m 
(li'pc'iidlng on a *y»tcm of four kc»i Metrical Hr men t*. 
and aa eTnrcAiilble by un Mlphnbvt Icnl symbol of quad, 
rlnomlnl furiu .’— Sir IF. Hamilton. 

* qua tcr‘-nL6n, i».f. [Quaternion, s.) To 
divido into quart rrnloim. Hies, or eoinpnnies. 

"Tho anirel* llirni*rl% r« In whom no iH.onhr 1» 
feared, nr© iJUtliiKUlah d »ml ym*fArnln*i •/ Into I lo ir 
cele-llnl prluccdoma and »ntr(i|»lo«."— Attlion. A'eui *»» 
Of Ch. (Jonrnment, hk. 11. (App. |. 



* qua-ter'-ni-ty, • quarter- nl tic, j. [FY. 

qiiaterniU, trom Lot. tpuitemitajs, from tpuilerni 
= four each.) The condition or quality of 
making up the number four. 

" Tbolr whole *t*lo . .. wa» not • trinity but© quater. 
nity, or four rank* iuid degreotof beintf*.*— C'mticorth: 
iniclL System, p, 037. 

• qua' ter on, s. [Quadhoon.) 

• qua-tor'-zain (qu as k), s. [Fr. qualorze 
— laurtecu.) A poem or stauza of fourteen 
lines ; a souuet. 

"Pul out vour mthllghto. yon poet* ond rhymer* I 
tmd bequeath your cra/.ed quatoriain » to the chan- 
dler*. " — A cube, lu English Garner, L Vri. 

* qua torze' (qu as k), s. [Fr. = fourteen.) 
In piquet, the four aces, Kings, queens, 
knavea, or tens: so railed because each 
quatorze counts fouiteen points. 

" 1I» scores ten for carte Idanche, tweuty-elght for 
quatorze*.''— Field, Jan. S3. 1686. 

quat' rain (or as ka'-tran), s. [Fr., from 
quatre — four.) A stanza of four lines rhyiuiug 
alternately. 

“ E.'ich of his predictions was couched In the form of 
A poetical quatrain.' — Daily Telegraph , J aa. 2, JS66. 


• qua tre, a. [Qdater.) 

quatrefoil (as qua'-ter-foil or ka’-ter- 
foil), qua'-tcr-foil, quar’-ter-foU, a. 

[b'r. quatre' feuille, from 
quatre (Lat. quatuor) — 
four, and feuille (Lat. /o- 
liu7>i)=:ti leaf.) 

1. Arch. : A piercing or 

panel divided by cusps 
or foliations into four 
leaves, or more correctly 
the leaf- shaped figure 
formed by the cuspa. It 
Is supposed to represent quatrefoil. 
the four leaves of a cru- {From the tomb Of King 
ciforin plant. The name Sj£a» j r< * wif * r Ca * 
is also given to flowers 1 

aud loaves of a similar form carved as orna- 
ments on mouldings, Ac. It differs from the 
cinquefoil only in the number of cusps. 

2. Her. : Four-leaved grass; a frequent 
bearing in coat-armour, 



• quat-ri-blc, V.i. [Fr. quatre = four.) 

Music : To descant by singing fourths on 
a plain song. (Cf. Quinidlk.) 

quat r 6 de 9 -f-ma'-ni, s. pi. [Quahto- 

LECIMANI.] 

quat’-tro 9Cllt 1st, s. A a. [Eng., Ac. quat- 
trocento); -is;.) 

A. As subst. : A painter of the Quattrocento 
school. 

" 1 began to trace tho purity of work lu tho qualtro- 
ccntuti. —Contemp. Eevlew, April, IW6, p. <70. 

B. Asadj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of t lie Italian painters of the fourtecntli cen- 
tury. 

" Tho yt«rffrocv»ifMf work became dearer to mo."— 
Contvmp, ileoievj, April, l*8G, p. 317. 

quat'-tro cen to (e as ch), s. or a. [Ital., 
lit, = lour huudiedth, but used for fourteen 
hundicdth.) 

Art: A term applied to the characteristic 
style of the aitists who practised in the four- 
teenth century ; it was haid, rigid, und peculiar 
in colour, as well ns in form and pose. It was 
tho Intermediate stage of that prngrc-vuvc 
period of art, which, commencing with Fra 
Angelico, reached excellence with Leonardo 
da Vinci, (iairholl.) 

qua tu or de -canc, t. [Lat. quatuor = 
tour, and Eng. tUxane,] 

Chrm. : O 14 II 30 . Tetmdecane. One of the 
paraffin* found m Anu ri»'nn petroleum and in 
tlu 1 light oils obtained by the distillation «d 
coal. It boils at 220-240*. 


• quavo, * quav yn, r.L [f f. Ixiw Ocr. quab - 
l,dn - to tremble , Dan. dial, ktvppu = to be 
shaken.) To slmKo, to tremble, to be shaken. 

" UM(l(<n>tiili«1o yo . . hnw lb© ©rtlw* quareth And 
plmkvili,"— CaJton: J ttrrour of the U <*»<*!, bk. IL. 
Cl). * All. 

* quavo. s. [Quavk, r.] A shaking, a tremb- 
ling. 

•quavo mire, S. [Eng. Tuntv, v., and mirr.) 

A qu •: m Ire, 1 bog. 

" Ainlm n mill) ml *nfTrr lh«* A.h*Ui>« t» fullow 
Mini), WrKuit 1 f (*.•(;* nml vunmulrr*. ’—.Vorih i'lut. 
arch, \\ C70, 


boil, p6Tlt, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, ftem ; thin, this; sin, ns; expect, Xenophon, exist, tng. 

-cdaai. tlan = shall, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -?ion = zh On. -clous, -tlous, slous = shus, -blc, -die, Ac. = bel, d?L 
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quaver— queen 


qua' - ver, v.i. A t. [ Eng. quav(e) ; f req. su ff. -er.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To shake, to tremble, to vibrate ; to have 
a tremulous motion. 

“To vibrate or quaver according to lta reciprocal 
motions.'— Ray : On the Creation. 

2. To shake in vocal utterance ; to sing or 
utter sounds with rapid vibrations; to sing 
with tremulous modulations of voice ; to pro- 
duce a shake on a musical instrument. 

"quavering to the country swains." 

Dryden : Art of Poetry, 1L 

B. Trans. : To utter with rapid vibrations 
or with a tremulous sound. 

** Not a nymph the quaver’d notes approve."’ 

Jones: Arcadia. 

To quaver away : To dispel by singing or 
playing. ( Cowper .) 

qua ver, s. [Quaver, v .] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A quavering motion. 

"And with blithe quavers fans the gath'ring breeze." 

Brooke : Universal Beauty, v. 

II. Music : 

1. A shake or rapid vibration of the voice ; 
a shake on an instrument of music. (Gay: 
Epistle iii.) 

2. A note and measure of time, equal to half 
a crochet or the eighth of a semibreve. J 

• qua' ver er, s. [Eng. quaver t r. ; -er.) One 
who quavers ; a warbler. 

* qua'- viv-er, s. [Representing an Ital. 
acqua vipera, shortened in French to qua' 
vivre , and after further to vivre or vive. 
[Wyvern.J The weever (q.v.). 

** A little fish In the form of a scorpion, end of the 
size of the fish quaviver.” — Bailey : Erasmus Col- 
loquies, p. 393. 

TJ For the full history of the word see 
Notes £ Queries , (6th Sar.), ix. 390. 

quay (as ke), * kay, * keie, t key, * keye, 

s. [O. Fr. quay (Fr. quai) t of Celtic origin 
from Bret kai — an enclosure ; Wei. cat.) A 
landing-place ; a wharf projecting into a 
stream, harbour, or basin, to which vessels are 
moored for the purpose of receiving and deliv- 
ering freight. Quays are constructed generally 
of stone, but occasionally of wood, iron, Ac. 

" What a concourse swarms on yonder quay." 

dray : Epistle vi- 

quay-berth, s. A loading or discharging 
berth for a ship in a public dock. 

quay (as ke), v.t . [Quay, «.] To furnish with 
quays. 

quayage, t keyage (both aa ke'-lg), s. 

[Eng. quay; -oj«.] 

1. The duty or toll paid for the nse of a 
quay ; quay dues ; wharfage. 

2. Berths on a quay for loading or discharg- 
ing ships. 

*• They have practically no quayage In their new dock 
unappropriated. '— Timer, Sept. 24. 188 L. 

* quayd, pa. par. or a. [Quaid.) 

* ( quea5h, * queich, s. [Quitch] A thick 
’ bushy plot ; a quickset hedge. 

“The fortresaea 

Of thorniest quenches." 

Chapman : Homer ; Hymne to Pan. 

• quea9h, * queatche, * queeehen, r.i. A t. 

[A.S. cweccan.) 

A. Intrans. : To atir, to move. 

"Ne leto ye nenne quick queeehen to bolt*." 

Layamon, L 85. 

B. Trans. : To move, to shake. 

" Heo quehten heore scaftea." Layamon, IL 532. 

•quea9h -y (1), * quea9h'-Ie, a. [Eng. 
queach, s. ; -y.] Thick, bushy. 

"Queachie bushes to defende 
Him from Apollo's sight." 

Turberville : All Things hath Release, Ac. 

quea9h-^ (2), a. [Eng. queach, v. ; -y.] 
Shaking, soft; yielding or giving way under 
the foot, as boggy or marshy ground. 

" Many of them fell Into those deep bogs and queachy 
places.”— Anofotf.' Hitt. Turkes, p. 282. 

quean, * queane, * quen, * queue, 
* queene, s. [The same word as Queen, s.j 

1. A worthless woman ; a slut, a hussy, a 
strumpet. (Gay: Shepherds Week, iv.) 

2. In the eighteenth century in England, 
and still in Scotland, used for a young or un- 
married woman, without any idea of disrespect 
or contempt. 


queas'-I-ly, odi\ [Eng. queasy ; -ly.) In a 
queasy or squeamish manner ; with squeam- 
ishness, squeamishly. 

quea^’-i-ness, s. [Eng. queasy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being queasy or squeamish ; 
squeamishness, qualmishness, nausea. 

"That which this young queasiness retches at."— 
Milton : A poU /or Smectymnuus. 

queas y, * quals-y, * quays-y, • queaz- 
ie, *quey-ay, a. [Norweg. kveis = sick- 
ness after a debauch. (Sfccaf.)] 

L Literally: 

1. Sick at the stomach ; affected with 
nausea ; qualmish, squeamish. 

" Feeling it maj b« a little queasy when the big 
billow rudely smites your timber ends." — Blaikie 
Lays of Highlands A Island s, p. xxxvii. 

2. Causing, or apt to cause nausea or squeam- 
ishness. (Skelton : Mag nijice nee, 2,295.) 

*IL Figuratively : 

1. Fastidious, nice, squeamish. 

•'They are too queasy for my temper." 

Beaum. A Flet . H'*7d (loose Chase, 

2. Requiring to be handled delicately; deli- 
cate, ticklish. ( Shakesp . ; Lear t ii. 1.) 

* queaz'-en, r.L [Queasy.) To make queasy ; 
to sicken*. (Nashe ; Lenten Stuffe.) 

Quebec, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A city and river-port in Canada. 

Quebee-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus alba. [Quercus.] 

Quebee-marmot, a 

Zool. : Arctomys monax, the Woodchuck 
(q.v.). 

*que9h', *queck, v.i. [Queach, t?.] To 
move, to shrink, to wince. 

* qucci, • qnede, * quoad, * queyd, 

• kuead, a. A a [O. Fris. quad ; Dut. & bow 
Ger. fcwaod ; Scotch ^uaid.) 

A. As adj. : Bad, wicked. 

"Thl Ilf U over* luther and qued." 

Ou>l A nightingale, UK, 

B. As substantive : 

1. A tricked bad person ; apecif., the devil. 

" Forth nam Balaam dbat ill* quad." 

Genesis A Exodut, 4, OCA 

2. Hurt, harm, wickedness, evil. 

For qued that myght fall*." 

E. Eng. Poems. Cleanness, 5CC. 

•qued-ful, a. [Eng. qued; -/u^(Z).] Hurtful, 
wicked, bad. 

qued'-l-us, «. [Named by Leach, but unex- 
plained. (Ayassic.)] 

Entom. : A genus of Staphylioidae. About 
twenty-eight species are British. 

* qued ness, * qued-nes, • quede nes, a 

[Eng. qued; -ness.] Wickedness, harm, evil. 

* Quedenes spake thal on heghte." 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. lxxll. 8. 

quee 9 h'-y, a. [Queachy.] Weak, helpless. 

" They're poor queechy thluga." — 0. Eliot : Adam 
Bede, cb. x. 

* queem, v.t. [Queme, r.) 

queen, * queene, * quen, • quene, * ewen, 

* qwhene, * queyne, s. [A S. ewen, cogn. 
with Dut. kween — a barren woman or cow ; 
lcel. fcrdn. = a wife, kona = a woman; Dao. 
qvinde = a woman, kone= a wife ; Sw. qvinua 
— a female, kona — a quean, a strumpet ; Goth. 
kwens, kweins = a woman, a wife ; M. II, Ger. 
hone; O. H. Ger. quend= a woman ; Gr. yvmij 
(yttu€)=awoman ; Russ.j«7ia = a wife ; Sansc. 
jani = a wife. From the same root as genus, 
kin , Ac. The same word as Quean (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

*(1) A woman. ( Destruct . of Troy, 3,162.) 

*(2) A quean, a hussy, a strumpet. 

"Brest that halt hie quote hytn by." 

Romaunt of the Rose, p, 24. 

(3) A woman who is. the sovereign of a king- 
dom ; a female sovereign. 

" The queen Is either regent, consort, or dowager,*— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 4. 

(4) A queen -bee (q.v.). 

2. Fig: A female who is chief or pre-eminent 
among others ; one who presides : as, the queen 
of beauty, the queen of love, Ac, 

IL Technically: 

1. Cards: A card on which a queen is de- 
picted. 


2. Chess: The most powerful, and, after tha 
king, the most important of all the pieces in 
a set of chessmen. 

3. Slating: A size of slates, three feet long 
by two feet wide. 

T (1) Quem Anne’s Bounty : [Bounty, a, IL 

L HI. 

(2) Queen o/ Spain Fritillary: 

Entom.: Argynnis Lathonia , a beautiful 
butterfly from time to time taken in tha 
south of England, The larva feeds upon 
Viola tricolor. 

(3) Queen of the Meadows : 

Bot.: Spircm Ulmaria t a rosaceous plant, 
two to four feet high, with large radical and 
small terminal leaves, leafy stipules, small 
white flowers, and five to nine twisted carpels. 
Common In meadows and by water-sides 
iu Britain, flowering in June and July. 

(4) Queen of the Prairie: 

Bot. : Spirau lobata. 
queen-apple, s. (See extract.) 

’’ The queen-apple was probably thus distinguished 
In compliment to Elizabeth. In Moffet * Health's Im- 
provement, 1 find an account of apples which are said 
to hove been ' grafted upon a mulberry -stock, and then 
wax thorough red as our queen-applet, called by Ruel- 
llus Rubel liana, and Claud i ana by Pliny.’ Disraeli : 

Curiosities of Literature. 

queen bee, s. 

Entom. : A fully-developed female bee in a 
hive or nest. [Bee.] She lays two or three 
thousand eggs daily during the height of 
summer, or more than a million during her 
lifetime, which is about five years. When a 
young queen comes forth, the old one becomes 
agitated with jealousy, and ultimately quits 
the hive, surrounded by a great multitude of 
workers, who found a new colony, leaving 
the old hive to the possession of the youthful 
rival. Two days to a week after coming to 
maturity, the young queen temporarily flies 
forth, and is fertilised in the air. 

queen-cake, s. A sort of small aweet 

cake, heart-shaped, with currants in it. 

queen-elescr, 5. [Closer.] 
queen-ccnsort, s. The wife of a king. 

queen-dewager, s. The widow of a 

deceased king. 

* queen-gold, s. A royal duty or revenue 
once belonging to every queen of England 
during her marriage to the king. 

queen-mother, s. A queen dowager, 
who is also mother of the reigning sovereign. 

* queen of hearts, s. An old country 

dance. 

queen-pest, $. 

Carp. : One of the 
suspending posts in 
the framed principal 
of a roof, or iu a 
trussed partition, or 
other truss where 
there are two. 

Queen-posts are 
mortised, or at- queen-post. 

tached by iron 

straps to the tie-beam of a roof-frame, sup- 
porting it and the rafters at points between 
the ridge and eave. [Kjng-post.] 

queen-regent, queen regnant, s. A 

qneen who holds the crown in her own right. 

queen-truss, 5. 

Carp. : A truss framed with queen-posts. 

queen-wood, a. A name sometimes 
given to woods of the green-lieart and cocoa- 
wood character, imported from the Brazils. 

queen’s advocate, s. [Advocate.] 
queen’s bench, s. [Bench, *.] 
queen’s blue, s. 

Comm. : Thumb-blue. Stone-blue. One of the 
names given to lump-b»ue used in laundries. 

queen's counsel, s. [Counsel, 3.] 
queen’s cushion, s. 

Hot.: Saxifraga hypnoules. 

queen’s delight, queen’s reot, s. 

Bot. : Stillingia sylvatica. (Amer.) 

queen’s English, s. [Krso's Enolish.] 
queen’s evidence, s. [King’s evidence.) 


Hero's to the flaunting extravagant quean." 

i>h<.riJtin t-'rhool for Scandal, liL A 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine ; gd, pot, 
or, wore, W9lf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, 00 = c ; ey = a ; an = kw. 
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queen’s messenger, s. {Messenger.] 

queen’s metal, s. An alloy used for 
making teapots, obtained by fusing uuder 
charcoal a mixture of nine parts tin, one part 
each antimony, lead, and bismuth. 

queen's pigeon, s. {Victoria Crowned- 
pigeon.) 

queen’s pincushion, s. 

Hot. : The flowers of the guelder-rose, 
queen’s root, s. [Queen's delightt.] 

queen’s ware, s. Glazed earthenware 
of a creamy colour. 

* queen's yellow, s. 

Chem. : Subsulphide of mercury, 

queen, v.u A t. [Queen, *.] 

A, Intransitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To act the queen ; to play 
the queen. 

" A threepence bow'd would htro me. 

Old u 1 Am, to <7 ueen It." 

Shake* p. : Henry YItl., IL S. 

2. Chess: To gain a queea by advancing a 
pawn to its eighth square. 

B. Trans. : To make into s queen, ss 8 
pawn, by advancing it to its eighth square. 

* queen'HJraft, s. {Eng. queen, and craft ; 
cf. kingcraft.) Skill or craft in policy oq the 
part of a queen. 

" Elizabeth showed much queencraft."— Fuller : 
Worthier L 490. 

•qneen' dom, s. (Eng. pi^n ; -dom.] Qaeenly 
condition or character. 

" Will thy queendom all lie hid 7* 

R. B. Brooming: DeadPan. 

" qneen'-hood, s. [Eng . queen ; -hood.) The 
state, quality, rank, or position of a queen. 

*• With all (Trace 
01 womanhood and queenhood." 

Tennyson ’ Oeraint & Enid. 

queon'-ihg, s. [Eng. queen, a. ; -fnp.] A 
queen-apple (q.v.). 

" Tho winter queening la good for tha table."— 
Mortimer: Husbandry, 

queen' let, j. [Eng. queen; dim. auflf. -let.] 
A petty queen. 

“Kinglet* and queenlet* of the Ilk* tamper."— 
Carlyle : MUcelL, 01. 23(5. 

queen like, a. [Eng. queen ; -like.) Like or 
resembling a queen ; queenly. 

"Unto the queenllke Clnyd." 

Drayton: Poly-Olblon, s. 10. 

queen’-li-ness, s. [Eng. queenly ; -ness. J The 
state or condition of being queenly ; the char- 
acteristics of a queen ; queenly nature or 
quslity; dignity or stateliness befitting a 
queea. 

*' A quemtllnes* . . . that would alao b*f\t tb« mb- 
trea* of Antony."— Pall Mall Ornette, Juty a. 1884. 

queen'-ltf, • queen -lie, a. [Eng. queen ; 
-Ji/.l Like a queen ; queenlike ; becoming, or 
suitable to a queen. 

"I thought *ho had a queenlu manner." — Burnet: 
Record* of the Reformation, vol. I., bk. 111. 

• queen'* ship, s. [Eng. queen; -ship.] The 
state, position, or dignity of a queen. 

queer, *. Counterfeit money ; us, to ahove 
(circulate) the queer. (Slang.) 

quoor, v.t. [Queer, n.] 

* l. To chaff, to ridicule, to ancer at. 
(Slang.) 

“Queering tha thrcadharc curat**." 

Col man : Poetical Vagaries, p, 144. 

2. To spoil, espec. In the phrase, To queer a 
pitch = To purposely spoil business. ( Theat . 
slang.) [Pitch (2), I. 7.] 

*• Endoaroun miuie hy ono or other of thrm to 
queer a rival* or an antagonist'* pitch.'— Referee, 
Fob. 21. 1588. 

queer, a. (Low Gcr. queer = across ; quere 
obliquity; Gcr. quer= trana verse ; querkopf 
= a queer fellow. J 

1. Strango, odd ; behaving, acting, or ap- 
pearing in n manner other than tho ordinary, 
normal, or usual manner; singular, droll, 
original, peculiar. 

M Tho mo*<|iio of Mahound, or noma queer pa-god." 

/’o/x» Donne, *at. 4. 

2. Not very well ; out of sorts : as, I fed 
very queer. (Col log.) 

3. Not favourable or propitious ; unfavour- 
able : as, Things look very queer. (Colloq.) 

% To be in queer street : To be in bad cir- 
cumstances of any kind, as illness, debt, Ac. 


queer-cuBln, *, A magistrate. (Thieved 
slang.) 

queer -er, s. (Eng. queer, v. *, -er.) A hoaxer, 
a ridiculer. 

*‘ These Qulzzcr*, Queerer*, Bmokom." 

Caiman : Poetical V agaric*, p. iso. 

queer -ish, a. [Eng. queer; -ish.] Rather 
queer, strange, or odd ; singular. 

" Von Englishmen go to work in a queerUh kind of 
way."— Marryat : Frank Mildnmy, ch. xx. 

* queer ! ty, 5 . (Eng. queer ; -ity, on analogy 
of oddity, Ac.] Queerness, strangeness, 
peculiarity. 

queer'-ly, at.lv. [Eng. queer; - ly .] la a 
queer, strange, or singular manner. 

qucer'-ncss, s. (Eng. queer ; -tksa] The 
quality or state of being queer ; oddness, 
oddity, peculiarity, singularity. 

queest, s. [Quist.] 

* queez mad dam, s. (Fr. cuisse-madame.] 
The Cuisse- madam, a French jargonelle pear. 

* queint, a. [Quaint.] 

* queint, * queinte, pa. pi r. or a. [Quench.] 

* quelnt-lse, s. [Quaintise.] 

* qnelk'-pho^o * quclque'-phd^e (qu as 
k), S. (Ft- quelque chose. | A kickshaw (q.v.). 

M With paper quelkchote." 

Davie* : Muto't Sacrifice, p. 8. 

quegh, s. [Quaich.] 

quell, * quelle, * qnellen, v.t. A i. [A.S. 
cvoellan = to kill ; cogn. with O. Sax. quellian 
= to torment ; quelan = to suffer martyrdom ; 
Dut. kwellen = to plague, to vex ; I cel. kvclja 
= to .torment ; Sw. qvdlja = to torment ; Dan. 
qvale = to strangle, to torment.] [Quail, t\] 
A. Tra7wifire: 

* 1. To kill. 

" Brent hi* nohnl hurwo* and hi* bnmes quelled." 

William of Palem*. 1,108. 

* 2. To dash. 

*• And with hlr axes out tho brolnrs quell.” 

Chaucer : Troll u* & Crettida, lv. 47. 

3. To subdue, to crash ; to put down ; to 
overpower. 

M By our dltsentlon* grow the Christiana strong 
Whom our united heart* nmy easily quell," 

Heywood : The Poure Prentice* of London. 

4. To calm, to allay, to quiet ; to reduce to 
s state of quiet, peace, or ralm. 

•* H* hath quelled tho wildness of tho fanatic in tho 
command to bo wise a* serpent*." — H’arfturfon .* 
Work*, vol. Iz., ser. 8. 

* 5. To frighten, to disconcert. 

** Much did his word** tho gentle ladle quell.” 

Spenser; F. Q„ V. 111. 15. 

* B. Intransitive; 

1. To perish, to die. 

“ Yet did bo qunke and quiver, like to quell.'' 

Spenser: F. Q., VII. vll. 42. 

2. To abate ; to be abated. 

" Winter's wrath begins to quell.” 

Spenter : Shepheurd* Calender ; March. 

* quell, s. [Quell, v.) 

1. Murder. 

•• HI* apungy followers, who shall boar tho guilt 
Of our great quell." Shake* p. ; Macbeth, I. 7. 

2. Power or meana of quelling or aubduing ; 
a weapon. 

*' A *ovcrcign quell I* in hi* waving hands." 

Kent* : Endymion, IL 

* quelle, v.t. A f. [Quell, v.] 

quell'- or, * c well - ere, • quell -arc, 
- quell ore, s. [A.S. cwellerc .] 

1. One who kills ; an executioner, a alayer. 

" The quellere srnot of hlso heufsl." 

Legend St. Katherine, 293. 

2. One who or that which quells, crushes, 
or aubduc8. 

41 Hall, Bon of tho Most High. 

Queller of Satan.” Milton P. R., iv. ML 

* qu6r-U-o, s. [Sp. cuello, from Lat. collum 
= tho neck.] A ruff for tho neck. 

* quolm, v.t. [A S. cwelnian, cwylnuin ; O. 
Sax. quelmian. ] To kill. 

" Quelm rlgtitwin of herL" 

A’. Eng. Pmlter, P*. xxxrl. 14. 

* quclquc-ehoso, s. [Quelkchose.] 

* quemo, * ewem on, quoom, i*.f. A L 

[A.S. ciivman.] 

A. Trans. : To plca-se, t<» gratify, 

■* For nought I kan hym yueme * 

CA<ji«v»r. frvifuj * Crettida, t. 096. 


B. fnfmiw. : To be pleasing. 

'• For vnto mo well* more it quemeth 

The wem* certe* tba « tho pee* *‘ 

Uoimt : C. A., * 

* queme, * ewome, * queem, a. A *. [A.S 

gtrwtme.) [Queme, v.J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pleasing. (Towneley Mysteries, p. 2.) 

2. Pleased, gratiiied. 

" Of the* wordc* awttho wel cteemeC 

Legend St. Katherine, 1,742. 

3. Friendly, gracious. 

•‘ That ho bo til u* quern that day." 

Metrical Ham Hie*, p. *0. 

B. As subst. : Pleasure, gratification. 

" Ho »al *erue me m 1 to queme." 

Curtor Mundl. 2,«5*. 

* queme'-fu! • quem full, a. [Eng. queme ; 
-Ml.) 

1. Pleasing. (Wycliffe: Uviticus x ix.) 

2. Friendly, gracious. 

” Go<l . . . scb&l be quemeful to hym." — Wucllff* . 
Job xxxiiL 28. 

* quen, * queue, adu. or con j. (When.) 

quenph, * quenche, * quench en, * quen- 
ch *yn (pa. t. * qweinf, * queynt, * queynte, 
quenched), v.t. A i. [A.S. cu'tncan (in comp 
acwtncan), from ewincan = to be put out, to 
be extinguished; O. Fris. kwinka.) 

A. rnnwifive; 

1. To extinguish ; to put out. 

M Auon was the fuyr quenched — Maundeville, p, 70i 

2. To allay, to extinguish, to slake. 

" Scarce held their hand*, nud lifted sword*: but stool 
In act to tfuencA their implou* thirst of hlood." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphose*, xilL 

3. To suppress, to subdue, to repress, to 
check, to stifle. 

•* Now helpe God to quenchm al tbir sorwe." 

Cfuiucer : Troll u* A Crettida, 1,009. 

* 4. To lay or place in water. [Quenching, 
C. 2.) 

*’ Which is said to double or triple tho force of *nl* 
edge toole that i* quenched in the **m«."— UarrUon . 
Bctcrifd. England, bk. L, cb. xxiv. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1, To be extinguished ; to go out, as fire. 

■• Right anon on of the fyre* queynt ' 

Chaucer ; C. T„ MM. 

2. To lose zeal ; to become cool. 

** Do*t thou think. In time 
Bhe will not quench t " Shake* p. : CymMlne, L A 

* quenph, s. (Quench, w.) Extinction. 

•• None came 

To give it guenrV* 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xlx. ML 

* quench coal, s. That which quenches 
or extinguishes fire ; hence, tig., one who is 
cold or heartless. 

41 Yon are ywenrA-poaf : Dospai l*.,. of grace can kindle 
upon your cold hearth."— Roger*. 

quonph'-a-ble, a. [Eng. quench ; -able ] 
Capable of being quenched. 

qucnph'-6r, s. [Eng. quench : -er.) One who 
or that which quenches or extinguishes ; col- 
loquially, a draught which allays thirst. 

41 A mmlmt quencher." — Dickcn* : Old Curio*ity 
Shop, ch. xxxv. 

quonph -Ing, * quench lngo, pr. par., a., 
A *. [Quench, v.\ 

A. A B, .45 pr. par. <£ particip. a>lj. : (See 
the verh). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. lying.: The act of extinguishing or 
allaying. 

2. Metall. : The process of producing a hard 
scalo or crust upon tho surface of molten 
mefal in a crucible or cistern, for the purpose 
of removing It In successive rondlcs or discs 
Instead of allowing it to congeal Into a solid 
mass. 

qu6nph' l£ss, • quench -les, a. [Eng. 
quench : -less.] That cannot be quenched, 
alwtod, or repressed ; iuoxtiuguislmbie, un- 
quenchable. 

44 Where Plilrtfcbm with quenchle* flame* doth burn®." 

Spenser. .Ifuiopofmoi 

qu^nph Idas 1£, atlv. [Eng. quenchless; -ty.| 
In a (pieuchless or unquenchable manner or 
degree. 

qu^nph' l6ss ness, 5 . (Eng. quenchless ; 

The quality or stale of being quench- 
less ; unquenelmblenos*. 

* queue, s. [Queen, i. 1 


boil, poUt, J^Wl; cat, pell, chorus, phln, bonph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, o$; oxpoct, Xenophon, o^Ut. ph = t 

-clan, tian = shan. -tion, slon = shun; -(ion, -plon - zhun. -clous, - tlous, -sloua = shun, -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bcL deL 
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quenouille— querpo 


quenouille (as ken-o'-©), s. [Fr. =a dis- 
taff.] (See com- 
pound.) 

quenouille- 
training, s. 

Hort. : A mode 
of training trees 
or shrubs in a 
conical form, 
with their 
branches bent 
downward, so 
that they re- 
semble a distaff. 

quer - res 9ft' - 

rin, s. [Lat. quenouille training. 

quer(cus) — an 

oak ; rvs(culus) = the Italian oak ; Eng. c{fn(on), 
and snff. -in.] 

Chem. : C^HjgOo,. A substance extracted 
by alcohol from the leaves of ihe chestnut. 
It forms fine, yellow, crystalline grains of the 
size of poppy seeds, and is resolved by hydro- 
chloric acid into quercetin and glucose, 
C41II46O05 -f- 3H 2 0 = C23II16O10 

quer^et'-a-mide, s. [Eng. quercct(in), and 
amide.] 

Chem . : An amorphous, orange-yellow pow- 
der, obtained by treating an ammoniacal solu- 
tion of quercetin with hydrochloric acid, 
filtering, and adding to the filtrate aqueous 
ammonia. It is slightly soluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, ether, hydrochloric acid, 
and excess of ammonia, 

quer-9et -1C, 0. [Eng. gta:rcrt(in,); -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from quercetin (q.v.). 
quereetie-acid, s. 

Chem. : C15H1QO7, or C21H14O10. Formed 
by the action of boiling potash on quercetin. 
It crystallizes in silky needles, which effloresce 
in a warm atmosphere, is sparingly soluble in 
cold, easily in boiling water, in alcohol, and 
in ether. Its aqueous solution turns yellow 
on exposure to the air, and is coloured dark 
bine by ferric chloride. 

quer'-9e-tin, $. [Altered from quercitrin.] 

Che m.: C^IJigOjo. A yellow, crystallizable 
body, prodneed by the action of dilute mineral 
acids on quercitrin, C33H30O17 +■ H 2 0 = 
C27II13O12 4- CtjHi^Og. It is neutral, in- 
odorous, melts about 251° ; is slightly soluble 
in boiling water, easily in weak alcohol and 
in ether. Nitrate of silver and cupric oxide 
are readily reduced by it 

qucr-91 mer'-lC, a. (Lat. quercus = an oak ; 
Gr. nepos (mcros) = a, part, and Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Derived from or containing quercetic acid. 

quercimeric-acid, s. 

Chem.: C 3 H 8 0 6 = C 8 H rt 0 5 H 2 0. An acid 
produced by fusing quercetic acid with potash. 
It forms small, colourless, prismatic crystals, 
having an acid reaction and an astringent 
taste, and is very soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. Its aqueons solution gives a fine 
blue colour with ferric chloride. 

quer -9m, s. [Lat. g«erc(t«) = an oak; Eng. 
suff. -in.] [Quercite.] 

qucr-9in'-c-00, s. pi. [Lat. querc(vs); fem. pL 
adj. suff. -in ear.) 

Bot. : A sub-order of Cnpulifem» or Cory- 
laceie. Male flowers with four to ten sepals, 
no corolla, simple filaments, and connate 
anther-cells. Female flowers one to three, in 
an involucre of many bracteoles, which en- 
larges in fruit. Ovary three- to seven-celled ; 
ovules two in each ceil; fruit in a cupnle. 
Genera ; Quercus and Fagus. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

qucr-91-tan-nIc, a. [Lat. querc(us)=. an 
oak; i connect., and Eng. funnic.] Derived 
from or containing tannic acid. 

qucrcitannic-acid, $. 

Chem. : An acid of unknown composition, 
found in oak-galls. It somewhat resembles 
gallotannic acid, but is not converted into 
pyrogallic acid by dry distillation. Sulphuric 
acid precipitates it in red flocks. 

quercite, s. [Lat. querc(us) = an oak ; Eng. 
auff. -ife.) 

Chem. : C6H10O5. Quercin. Quercitol. Sugar 
of acorns. A saccharine substance obtained 
from the aqueous extract of bruised acorns. 


It crystallizes in transparent, monoclinic 
prisms, which are permanent in the air; 
melts at 235\ and ia soluble in water and hot 
dilute alcohol. Hot nitric acid converts it 
into oxalic acid ; but a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids changes it into a white amor- 
phous resin, nitroquercite, which is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in bot alcohoL 

quer'-fi-tol, s. [Eng. quercite) ; -0 U] [Quer- 
cite.] 

quer-9lt'-rln, s. [Eng. quercitron); -in.) 

Chem. : C33H30O17. A glu coside occurring 
in the bark of Quercus tinctoria , and extracted 
by boiling with water. It is yellow and crys- 
tallizable, and yields, when boiled with dilute 
acids, quercetin and isodulcite. In solution it 
ia neutral, bitter, and inodorous, and strikes a 
dark green colour with ferric chloride. When 
dehydrated, it melts at 1C0° to a dark yellow 
resin. 

quer-9it'-ron, s. [Lat. quer(cus) = an oak, 
and Eng. citron.) 

Chem. : A yellow dye stuff, consisting of the 
shavings of the bark of Quercus tinctoria. 
Alum or stannic chloride is employed as a 
mordant A finer yellow is said to be ob- 
tained when the decoction of the bark is pre- 
viously boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
owing probably to the liberation of quercetin. 
In America the bark is used for tanning. 

quer'-cus, s. (Lat. — an oak.) 

1. Bot. : Oak ; the typical genus of the sub- 
order Quercineai (q.v.). Male catkins slender. 
Styles three, abort. From the northern hemi- 
sphere ; species about 230. One, the Common 
Oak, is British. [Oak.] Quercus Suber is the 
Cork-tree, infectoria is the Gall-oak (q.v.), 
Q. Ilex , the Holly-oak (q.v.). Q. jEgihps, in 
the Levant, produces the Valonia acorn im- 
ported for dyeing purposes. The leaves of 
Q. manni/era , in Kurdistan, secrete a saccha- 
rine matter ; the acorns of the Spanish Q. 
Gramuntia are sweet, and are eaten. The leaves 
of Q. falcata are astringent, and are used in 
gangrene. Of American species Q. alba, the 
White or Quebec-oak, and <?. virens , or Live- 
oak, yield excellent timber for shipbuilding. 
From thirty to forty species exist iu the hills 
and mountains of India; some furnish galls, 
some excellent timber. The bark of many is 
used for tanning and in medicine. The 
acorns also possess astringent properties. 

2. PaUeobot. : Occurs in the Cretaceous rocks 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and of North America, and 
in the Middle Eocene of Bournemouth. 

* quer© (1), s. (Choir.) 

* quer’ -6 (2), s. [Query, s.) 

* quor-ele, * que-re -la, s. [Lat. querela — & 
complaint; queror = to ‘complain ; Fr. quer- 
elle. ] (Quarrel (I), 5.) A complaint to a 
court. 

" A circumduction obtains not In causei of appeal, 
but in causes of first I nstauce and simple guerele only." 
—Ayliffe: Parer gon. 

* quer'-ent (1), $. (Lat. qnerens, pr. par. of 
queror == to complain.) A complainant, a 
plaintiff. 

* quer'-ent (2), s. [Lat. queerens, pr. par. of 
qtnrro = to seek, to inquire,) One who in- 
quires ; an inquirer. 

" When a patient, or gxt event, cam® to him [Dr 
Napierl be presently went to bis closet to pray."— 
Aubrey: Miscellanies, p. 133. 

This may really he the same as Querent 
( 1), and mean one who complains of an illness. 

* querestar, s. [Chorister.] 

que-ri' que-re* (qu as k), phr. [Heb. nj: 
(qeri), np (gere).] 

Heb. Lit. : This expression which ia an fre- 
quently found in the margins and foot-notes 
of both the MSS. and printed editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, is either the imperative or 
participle passive, and signifies read ( lege ), or 
it is read (from ( qara ) to read). It is the 

technical expression for the various reading 
which the ancient redactors of the text bid na 
substitute for the one which occupies or is 
written in the text, i.e., Kethib Crro). The 
word in the text for which there is a variant 
has not only the vowel -points which belong to 
the marginal reading, but has a small circle or 
asterisk placed over it, which directs to the 
margin (np) where the emendation is given. 


Thus, for instance, ill Josh. v. 1 the text ha* 

o 

which exhibits the letters of the textual 
reading, i.e., “ice were passed over,” with the 
vowel-points belonging to the queri or quert— 
the marginal reading, “ they have passed 

over.” The list of quens, which is one of tba 
most ancient and most important constituent 
parts of the Massorah (q.v.), is given in The 
Mnssorah (ed. Ginsburg), ii. 55-93. 

* quer-i-mo'-ni-ous, a. [Lat, querimonia — 
a complaint, from queror — to complain.] 
Complaining, querulous ; apt to complain ; 
discontented. 

* quer l-mo'-ni-ous ly, adv. [Eng. giiertmo- 
nious ; -ly.] In a queriraonions or querulous 
manner ; querulously. 

“ Most querimorxiovshj confessing. 

That I of lat« have been compressing." 

Denham: A Dialog u*. 

* quer-J-mo'-ni-ous-ness, s. [Eng. queri- 
monious ; -twss.) The quality or state of being 
querimonious ; a disposition to complain at 
triflea; querulousness. 

* qucr'-i-mon-y, * quer-l-mon-ye, *. 

[Quesimonious.) A complaint, a complaining. 

" Tbe krng nmehe greued and troubled with by* 
brother’s dayly querimonye," — Hall: Edio. IV. (*n- 

quer'-ist, s. [Eng. qucr(y) l -Lsf.) One who 
inquires or asks questions ; an inquirer. 

“ What la there In tbls at Ml repugnant to what th* 
querist maintains V'—WaterlaJtd : H'orto, L 1*. 

* quer-is ter (1), s. [Querist.) A questioner. 

{Bale: Select Works, p. 199.) 

* quer-is ter (2), s. [Chorister.] 

* querk, s. [Quibk.) 

querk, * quirk’-en, v.t. [IceL krerk, kverkar 
= the throat; 0.‘ Sw. qvarka = to throttle.) 
To choke, to throttle, to stifle, to suffocate. 

"It will be ready to quirken and stifle us." — Qptidk 
Glatse of Humours, p. 124. 

querl, v.t. [Ger. querlen , quirlen = to twirl, 
from querl, quirl = a twirlingatick.) [Twirl.) 
To twirl ; to turn or wind round ; to coiL 
(Amer.) 

quern, *querne,s. [A.S.cweom, civi/m ; cogn. 
with Dut. kweern; led. kvem ; Dan. qurm; 
Sw. qparn ; Goth, kwa irnus. From the same 
root aa com an d chu m. ] A mill ; esi <ec. a hand- 
111 i 1 1 for 
grinding 
corn. used 
before the 
inventi on 
of water- 
or wind- 
mills. It 
consisted 
of two 
circular 
atones, 
the lowpr 
of which 
was slight- 
ly dished, 
and tbe 
upper 
one was 

pierced in tbe centre, and revolved od a wooden 
or metal pin inserted in the lower. The grain 
was dropped with one hand into the central 
opening, while with the other the upper stone 
was revolved by means of a stick inserted in 
a small opening or hole near the edge. 

" Two wymmen scbulcn be gryndynge In oo^Mcrne; 
oon schal be t&keu ami tbe totber lef t."— M' ycUffr - 
Matthew xxiv. 

quern-staff, * querne-staffe, s. The 

stick by means of which the upper atone of 
the quern was revolved, 

quern-stone, s. One of the stones ot a 
quern. 

quer'-nal, a. [Quernales.] Of, or belong- 
ing to the Quernales. ( Lindley .) 

qucr-na'-lef, s. pi. [Lat. gitern(iuO = oaken ; 
masc. or fern. pi. adj. snff. -aZcs.) 

Bot. : The Quernal Alliance ; an alliance of 
Diclinous Exogens. The staminiferous fl«iwera 
amentaceous and monnclilamydeous, fruit in- 
ferior, embryo amygdaloid, without albumen 
Orders Corylaceae and Juglandace® (q.v.). 

* qu-er'-po, * qu-ir'-po (q as k), [Cuts* 

po.) 




fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go 9 ptft, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s 6 n ; mute, cub, eiire, qnite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, oe = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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qucr-qucd'-U-la, s. [ I^at., from Gr. KtpxovpU 
(Lerkouris) — a kind of duck (Furr. ; deling. 
Lot., ed. Mueller, v. 13, §79); Fr. * urcd.e, 

MTCtllt .] 

Ornith. : A cosmopolitan genus of Anatinso, 
with seventeen species. Bill ns long a* head, 
hooked and narrow ; wings with second quill 
longest, secondaries long ami sharp. (>nrr- 
quedula crecea, the Common Teal, and Q. 
cirriti, the Summer Teal, or Gurganey, are 
winter visitors to Britain, wliere many remaiu 
to breed in spring. 

quer'-que diilc, s. [ Qu k rqu *: i»ula.] A 
book name for thu genus Querquedula. 

•qucivrour, s . [QuAnmnn.J 

*qucr-ry, a. [Fr. icuyer.) A groom, an 
equerry (q.v.). 

* qnort, a. (Quart, cl] 

* quor-u la'-tlon,s. [Lat. querulus — queru- 
lous (q.v,).] Complaint. 

" Win not tholr Humming*. nirnucca. qrueruluttons 
*Ur > our hearts 7 * — Adamt : Work*. L 343. 

* quor-u-Icn'-tlal (tl as ah), a. [Queru- 
Lous. ] * Querulous, queriiuonious ; apt to 
Compl.iin. 

" Walpole haa by nature a proi>enslty. and by eon- 
■tltutiuii m pie*. hir lulng captious mid quentlamaL" 
— Cumberland : Memoirs, L 22. 

quer u-lous, CL [I,at. querulus, from queror 
= to 'complain.] IQuxftnEL (1), 8. Quar- 
JtELOUS.] 

*1. Quarrelaome ; given or inclined to quar- 
relling. 

"There Inhabit these reflous a bunting people, rude 
warlike. ready to fight, querulous, and luiacbiovous.'* 
— /*. Holland: Camden's Scotland, p. 30. 

2. Complaining, queriruonious ; given or 
inclined to complaining or murmuring at 
It idea ; murmuring, discontented, dissatisfied. 

" Portland wm an uureasonable and querulous 
friend . Macaulay ; Hist. Eng,, ch. xxliL 

3. Expressing, or of the nature of com- 
plaint : as, a querulous tone of voice, 

quer’ u lous ly, adv. (Eng. querulous ; -ly.] 
In a querulous manner ; querinionlously. 

quer'-u lou^ ness.r. [Eng./pwruZous; -n«s.] 
The ouality or state of being querulous ; a 
querulous or discontented disposition ; queri- 
inoniousneas. 

“Stub burliness, captlousne&s, queruloumeu."— Water- 
land : Works, lx. I8ti. 

Quer'-ft * quer-e, * quer-le, «. [For rqucerc 
(qv.)J 

1. A question ; a point to be answered or 
solved. (Frequently abbreviated toqu. orqy.) 

** The query that I would propose to you In 

thU,"— Sharp: Sermons, vol. tL. ter. i, 

2. The mark or sign of Interrogation (?), 
used to indicate that, the sentence to which it 
is appended contains a question : also used to 
express a doubt. 

3. Print. : A sign (?) or note on Ihe margin of 
* proof made by the reader to draw the atten- 
tion of the author or editor to a doubtful 
passage, 

quer y» t\i. & l. [Query, »,] 

A. Intransitive : 

3. To ask a question or questions. 

** Each prompt to query, answer, and <lebat«," 

Hope : Dunciad 1L 38 L 

2. To express doubt. 

B. Transitive ; 

1. To seek by questioning ; to endeavour to 
ascertain by inquiry : as, To query a motive. 

• 2. To examine by questions, to question. 

"The Aral pitiful »cout of thl* lamentable body ho 
•hould have queried In Ihh* iimimcr." — Oayton: I'esti- 
mous yotes on / m Quixote, p. K7, 

3. To express doubt concerning; to express 
a desire to examine Into tho truth or correct- 
ness of ; to mark with a query. 

quo 8dl, i. [Native name.] 

OrnifA.: Tho Long-tailed Trognn, JVwxro- 
micros moclnno. Found in Central America. 
[Tiukjon.] 

qu£st(l), 'queste, s. [O. Fr. quests (Fr. 

quett), fioin L:it. qiursita, f»«m. slug, of qucr*l~ 
tus pa. par, of tpuvro — to aeek ; bp. (junta; 
I Ul. c/DVafa.] 

1. The act of seeking: search. 

"Tho cxclMinnt reluctantly «n?e up tbclr quest."— 
8L James's O uetto, BepL 23. HW&. 


*2. Pursuit, following after, auit, 

•* CVam your quest of loro.*' ShaXesp. : Lear, L L 

• 3. In old romances, tho expedition or 
venture upon which a knight was engaged, 
and which ha waa bound to fulfil. 

• 4. A body of searchers ; search era collec- 
tively. 

" Tho acnato aent above tbrre hi oral quests 
To acarch you out," Shakes?. : Othello L 2. 

*5. Inquiry, examination. 

** Mont coutxnrlou* quests 

Upon tbrdolut*.’ 4 

Shukesp. : Measure for Measure, lv, L 

# G. Request, desire, solicitation, demand, 
prayer. 

" Ood not abroad at every quest and call 
Of on untrained hope or passion." 

Herbert: Content . 

*7. Ao abbretiation of inquest; a jury of 
Inquest ; a sworn body of examiners. 

“An cnqoesl or quest la culled a lawfull kind of 
trial! by xil. mou." — Umlth : Cotntnomoealth, lik. 11.. cb. 
XViiL 

* quest-house, s. Tlie chief watch-house 
of a parish, generally adjoining a church, where 
quests concerning misdemeanours and annoy- 
ances were held. 

quest (2), * queest, *. (Quibt.) 

# quest (3), s . [See def.) An abbreviation of 
bequest (q.v.). 

* que3t-word, s , A bequeatbment. 

* quest (1), v.(. A t. [Quest (1), a] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To go iu search, to search, to aeek. 

2. To go begging. 

B. Trand. : To seek for or after, to inquire 
Into, to examine. 

‘'They quest annihilation 'a tnouatrous thema" 
iij/rom ; Enthusiasm, 

quest (2), r.f. [Etym. doubtful.] Tu give 
tongue, as a hound on the trail. 

"To bay or quest «u a dog. n —Florio, p. L 

* quest '-ant, 5. [O. Fr., pr. par. of quest er ; 
Fr. qur'fa'af.] A seeker of any object, a cun di- 
date, a comi»etitor, an aspirant. 

"The hraveat questant shrinks." 

Lhakssp.: Alts IVellt/nt Ends Well, U. L 

•queste, e. (Quest (1), a] 

• quest'-er, e. [Eng. quest (l), v, ; -«*.] 

1. One who seeks or searches ; a seeker, a 
searcher. 

2. A dog employed to find game, or to 
search out a trail. 

"Tho questcr only to the wood they looso 
Who silently the tainted trace pursues. 

Itou>6 : Lucan; 1‘harsalia, lv. 

quest'- Ion (1 as y), *qucs tl-oun, s. [Fr. 

question, from Lat. qxuvslioiu m, accus. of 
qrurstio — a seeking, a question, from qua- 
situs, pa. par. of qurero = t 0 8eek ; Sp. cucstion; 
Ital. quest ione, quLstionc .] [Quest (1), r.] 

L Ordinary Ivanguage : 

1. An examination ; tho act of queatiouing ; 
the putting of questions or inquiries. 

" With questions echo ono of tho 
lie teiuptctb ofto.” Uou>er: C. A., It. 

2. That which is asked In questioning; a 
query, an Inquiry. 

3. Sped/. : The point or motion submitted 
to a legislative or other nssembly for decision 
by voting; the act of submitting a motion to 
the vote. 

"The majority became clamoroni for the question." 
— Macaulay l Hist. Eng., olu xvl. 

*4. Inquiry, discussion, disquisition. 

"Tho unquiet lime 
Did puali It out of further question," 

.Shakesp. : Henry V., L L 

*5. Trial, examination; judicial trial or 
inquiry. 

"He that wo* In question f<-r the robbery?" 

i>hakesp.: 2 Henry IV., L 2. 

•c. Examination by torture ; thenpiilicathm 
of torture to persons charged with Crimea or 
olfences, in order to extort confession. 

"Such a presumption in only aufi1cU<nt to put tho 
ponoti to tho rack or question.”— Aylijfv . /'urrryon. 

7. A subject of dispute or debate ; a point 
of doubt or dilllculty. 

" Tha question hail ecooed to In a question lielvrcen 
the l»o dyua-Htiew."— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xvL 

8. The subject or matter of Inquiry, examl- 
imtioo, or discutwion : the point or matter 
under diMCUSMimi or inquiry ; the themo <»f 
Inquiry; the pujnt at Inmio: as, Ilia remarks 
aro lbreign to the question. 


9. Doubt, controversy, dispute. 

"Our own earth would be barren and d**ol*te, with- 
out the benign Influence o( the kular ray*, which with- 
out question 1* true of all tha other planet*. ftenUey t 
Hoyle Lectures, 

* 10. Conversation, 8j>eeeh, talk. 

“ I'll atay no longer question ." 

Ehakerp. : Merchant of Venice. If. L 

II. Logic: A proposition, or that which Is 
to bo established as a conclusion, stated by 
way of interrogation. 

(1) (>ue3fioit/ An exclamation used In 
Parliament and other assemblies to call & 
speaker's attention to the fact that he 1* 
wandering from the question or subject under 
discussion, and to ze«all it to hitn. Also 
Used to express doubt as to the correctness 
of a statement made by a speaker. 

(2) To beg the question: [Beo, II. 1.]. 

(3) Inquestion: In debate, under dlscusaion ; 
In the course of inquiry, examination, or 
diacussiou. 

(4) To call in question: [Call (1), v. t D. 10.]. 

(6) Out of question : Doubtless, uuquestioo- 
ably. 

" But out of question ‘tls Morla’i hand." 

hiuiketp. ; Twelfth Sight, r. 

(G) Out of the question: Not to be thought 
of ; not deserving of thought or consideration. 

(7) leading question : [Leadino], 

(8) Previous question : In parliamentary 
pi-actiee, the question whether a vote shall be 
come to on the main issue or no, brought 
forward Y>cfore the main or real question is 
put by tha Speaker, and for the purpose of 
avoiding, if the resolution is in the negative, 
the putting of this question. The motion ia 
in the form, *• That the question be now put," 
and the mover and seconder vote against it. 

quest' -Ion (1 as y), v.i. A t . [Question, *.] 

A. Intransitive ; 

1. To ask a question or questions; to In- 
quire ; to make inquiries, 

" Let mo question more Id jiartlcular. Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, tl. 2. 

* 2. To debate, to reason, to consider, to 
argue. 

" Question uo further of the case.' 

Shakcsp. ; 1 Henry 17.. 1L L 

3. To doubt, to dispute. 

"Who quruions, hut there ni a iiOttlhll'tjr Id tba 
thing?"— XtUling/tcet ; Sermons , voL i., acr. L 

* i. To talk, to converse. 

" 8Uy not to question, for the watch la coming." 

Shakos p. ; Jiomeo <t Juliet, v. a 

B. Tratisitlvc: 

1. To ask a question or questions aboat; 
to inquire into or alter. 

"To quest l m oor delay." 

Shakos?. : Henry T., 1L 4. 

2. To ask a question or questions of ; to 
interrogate ; to examine by question ; to 
catechise. 

" question lilui youm'l f. "Shukesp. ; Much Ado, L 3 

3. To call in question ; to challenge. 

" Whether it bo »o or uot. It may bo ?u«irfone<i. > ’— 
Fryth ; Workes , p. 33. 

4. To doubt, to distrust ; to have no con- 
fidence in ; to treat ns unreliable. 

" HU conned ib- ridel. hl» prudonco questioned, and 
hl> perauu ilrxja.cd .' — South : ns. 

* 5. To speak to ; to converse with. 

•• • It would ho B)H.’ke to.* 

‘Question 1L' ’ Shaktsp. : Hamlet, L L 

quest’ Ion -a ble(insy),n. [Eng.^u^fioa; 

-able.) 

* 1. Cnpnblo of being questioned, spoken 
to, or inquired of ; propitious to, or Inviting 
conversation; ntbiblc. 

**Thou com'st lu aurh a questionable aliapa. 

That I will *i*ak to lhr.*. M 

.hhnkcsp, : HamUt. L i. 

2. Open to question, doubt, or suspicion ; 
auspicious, doubtful, disputable; liable to 
question or doubt. 

"Whether It la* any thing In m*. any faculty of out 
humane mm! nr no, •reins to l>e a thing very question. 
able.^—Cumoorth: Intel!. System, p. 63, 

quest ion n bio nSss (1 ns y), t. [Eng. 
mi/\Jtiono6b' ; -tiest] The quality or slate of 
being questionable, doubtful, or suspicious. 

quest ion n-bly (1 as y). adv. [Eng. 
questionable) ; -ly,] Iunquestionnblo manner; 
in a maimer open lo qncation, doubt, or 
aus) leion ; doubtfully. 

• quest i6n q. r y (i as y), a. A s. [Eng. 
question : •‘try . j 


boil, p6dt, cat, 50II, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ; expoet, Xonophon, oxlst. -Ihg. 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; tion, -^iou = zhun. -clous, tlous, si ous - shus, -bio, -cllo, Ac. = bpl, doL 
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questioner— quick 


A. .4s adjective : 

1. Questioning, inquiring, asking questions. 



1736. 

2. Making trial or examination ; testing ; 
of the nature of a test. 

'•At another, it has to undergo a long questtonary 
process, among the fuiues. and the filtrutums, and the 
unteuse heat of a laboratory. —Chalmers i Bridgwater 
Treatise (1833). pt. ii.. ch. n. 

B. .45 suhst. : An itinerant pedlar of in- 
dulgences or relics. [Qu.esta.] 

Quest ion-er (i as y), 5. [Eng. question; 
-er.] One who qnestious ; one who asks 
questions ; an interrogator. 

'•A questioner in matters of the king's prerogative." 
— H'otton : Strmairu, p. til. 

quest -ion lhg (i as y), pr. par. or a. 
[Question, v.] 

• quest'-ion lhg-ly (i as y), adv. [Eng. 
questioning; -ly.] In a questioning manuer ; 
by way of question. 

•' ’These ought to do.’ I said to ray friend question- 
ingly."— Morning Advertiser. l>ec. )$>. I«s5. 

• quest'-ion ist, "quest ion 1st© (iasy), 

s. [Eng. question ; -is/.] 

1. A questioner, an inquirer. 

••With all the rable of barbarous questionistes."— 
Ascham : Schole-master. bk. li. 

2. A candidate for honours or degrees at 
the English universities. 

quest'-ion less (i aa y), orfu. [Eng. 
question; -less.] Not to be questioned; un- 
questionably ; beyond all question or doubt. 

“ question less Nature's instinct works in them a 
quicker instinct . "Swan : Spec. Mundt, ch. viii.. $ 1. 

• quest-man, s. [Eug. quest (1), s., and 
man.] 

1. One who had power to make quests or 
legal iuquiries: 

(1) A person chosen to inquire into abuses 
and misdemeanours, especially with regard to 
weights and measures. 

(2) A collector of parish rates. 

(3) A person chosen annually to assist the 
'•hurch wardens. 

"The churchwardens or questmen, end their 
assistants. ah»U mark, a* weU aa the minister, 
whether all and every of the jiarishiouers come bo 
often every year to the holy communion, as the laws 
and our constitutions do require."— Constitutions A 
Canotu Ecclesiastical, xxviiL 

(4) A juryman ; one empanelled on a quest. 

2. One who laid informations and started 
petty lawsuits ; a public informer. 

• quest -mon ger, s. lEng. quest (1), s. f and 
wougcr.] The same as Questman (q.v.). 

"Sute was made to the quest mongers, for it was a 
rich man that had done the act."— Latimer: Fourth 
Sermon on the Lords Prayer. 

ques tor, quaes' tor, s. ILat.] 

1. Rom. A : The title of certain magis- 
trates at Rome who had superintendence of 
the public treasury, the receipt of taxes, 
tribute, payment of moneys on account of the 
public service, &c. They were originally two 
in number, and were at lirst chosen from the 
patricians exclusively; bnt in n.c. 421, when 
the number was increased to four, it was 
arranged that, for the future, the office should 
be open to patricians and plebeians alike. 
The number was subsequently increased to 
eight, and eventually by Juliua Ciesar to 
forty. 

* 2. Church Hist. : Persons appointed by the 
Popes and Bishops to announce the indul- 
gences for those who joined or supported the 
Crusades, or contributed to the building of 
churches and religious houses, and to collect 
the alms given for these objects. 

“The Council of Trent (sees. xxL de Ref., ch. ix) de- 
clared that these quastors had occasioned intolerable 
scandal .... and abolished the office altogether." — 
Addis A Arnold: Catk. Diet., p. 707. 

ques tor-ship, quaes -tor-ship, s. [Eng. 
questor ; -sftip.] The office of a questor ; the 
term during which a questor held office The 
questorship was the lowest of the great offices 
of state, and was regarded as the first step in 
the upward progress towards the Consulship. 
It was held for one year. 

quest’-rist, s. [Eng. quester ; -id.] [Quest 
(1), 5 .] One who goes in search of another ; a 
sceken 

" Six and thirty of his knights. 

Hot questristi after him. met him at the gate." 

Shake sp. : Lear, ill 7. 


* ques'-tu-ar-y, * quzes -tu ar y, a. & s. 

[Lat. queestuarius , from qutvstus = gain, profit, 
from queero (pa. par. quccsitus) = to seek.] 

A. As odj. : Studious of gain or profit. 

” Although lapidaries and questnary enquiries affirm 
it, yet the writers of minerals and natural speculators 
are of another belief."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 
ill., ch. xiil. 

t B. As suhst. : Oae employed to collect 
profits. [Questor, 2.] 

" Oerson nnd Dominicus i Soto are ashamed of these 
prodigious Indulgences, and suppose that the pope's 
quxestuanes did procure them." — Jeremy Taylor : Dis- 
suasive against Papery, ch. ii., J 8. 

* quest-U-OUB, a. [Lat. quastuosus, from 
qucestus = gain.] Greedy of gain ; avaricious. 

'• With a quest uons and merceoary ostentation."— S. 
Lennard : 0/ i Vudome, hk. i.. ch xxxix., i 3. 

ques’-tus, s. [Lat. qu&stus = gain.] 

Law : Land which does not descend by 
hereditary right, bnt is acquired by one’s own 
labour and industry. 

* quethe, v.t. [A.S. ewidhan; 0. Sax. quedhan; 

O. H. Ger. quedan ; I cel kvedha ; Sw. qvdda; 
Dan., qvcvde.] [Quod, v., Quoth.] 

1, To say. 

** Her ou quat God sal more quedhen" 

Genesis A Exodus, 8,525. 

2. To bequeath. 

’* Hous and rente and outhec thyng. 

Mow they quethe at here eudyug." 

M.S. Hart., 1701, fo. 42. 

queue (qu as k), s. [Fr., from Lat. cauda = 
a tail.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Tlie tie of a wig ; a pigtail. 

** With dirty ribband in a queue ’' 

Lloyd ; Cobbler of Cripplegate s Letter. 

IL Technically: 

1. Her. : The tail of a beast. 

2. Old Arm.: A support fora lance ; a lance- 
rest. [Cue (1), s., B. 3.] 

* queue (qu as k), v./. [Queue, s.] To fasten 
in a queue or pigtail. 

'•Their hair generally queued."— Jrvsng : Sketch-book ; 
Sleepy Hollow. 

queued (qu as k), a. 

[Eng. queu(c); -td.] 

Her. : Tailed. 

Double-queued: 

Her. : Haviuga double 
tail, as a lion. Fre- 
quently placed saltire. 

* quew, s. [Cue.] 

quey, quo^, queock, 
quoyach, s. [lcel. double-queued. 

kviga ; Sw. qviga = a 

quey.] A young cow or lieifer; a cow that 
Las not yet bad a calf. (Scofcft.) 

•' When they did talk, they spoke of queyt and 
quays." — Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 

* qui-a emp-tor-es (p silent), phr. (Lat 
= because, or wherefore, buyers.] 

Law : A statute, IS Edward I., 1, c. 1, passed 
in 1290, to prevent the creation of new manors 
to the prejudice of the superior lords. 

* quib, s. [A variant of quip (q.v.).] A quip, 
a sarcasm ; a hitter taunt ; a gibe. 

qulb’-ble, s. [A dimin. from quib (q.v.).] 

1. A starting or turning away from the 
point in question or from the plain truth ; an 
evasion, an equivocation, a prevarication, a 
shifting. 

•• To plain understanding his objections seem to be 
mere gui&ftle*." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. A play upon words ; a pun ; a low con- 
ceit. 

" We old men have onr crotchets, our conundrums. 
Our figures, quirks, and ?ui&5/ei." 

Barry : Earn Alley, iii. L 

quib'-ble, v.i. (Quibble, s.J 

1. To evade the point in question, or the 
plain truth by artifice, equivocation, or pre- 
varication ; to equivocate. 

" We can send a paid advocate to quibble for us, and 
do not therefore need such argumentative suhtlety." 
—Lewes : History of Philosophy, 1. 115. 

2. To pun; to play upon words. 

•* Quibbling upon nunc-stans, or a standing new of 
eternity."— Cud urort h ; Intcll. System, p. MS. 

quib’-bler, s. [Eng. quibble) ; -er.] 

1. One who quibbles, equivocates, or evades 
the point in question, or the plain truth ; an 
equivocator, a prevaricator. 

2. One who makes puns or plays upon words. 


3. One who finds fault or disagrees upon 
points of little or no importance. 

*' Some unpatriotic quibblers will have it that the 
workmanship is of a date as late aa the twelfth or 
thirteenth century.*’— Standard, Dec 31, 1385. 

quib bling, pr. par . or a. [Quibble, v.) 

quib-blmg ly, adv. [Eng. quibbling; - ly .] 
In a quibhling manner ; evasively. 

* quib'-lin, s, [Eng. quib ; dimin. suff. -ii*.] 
A quibble, a quip. 

"Come, leave your ?uiMOu, Dorotbee." 

Ben Jonson ; Alchymist. iv. I. 

* qui 9 e, s. [Quist.] The Wood-pigeon. 

* quich, * qnech, t\t. [Queacu, v.) 

* quick, * quik-en, * quyk en, v.t. & i. 
[A.b. ciaieiaii; O. H. Ger. quichun ,] [Quick, a.] 

A. Trans. : To make quick or alive ; to 
quicken. 

" Ye knows wel, lord, that right as hire desire 
Is to be quiked and lighted of your tire." 

Chaucer: C. T.. U.SCt 

B. Jn/raiw. : To revive; to become alive. 

" For right anon oue of the fires quelnte. 

And quiked again." Chaucer : C. T., 2.337. 

quick,* quek,* quik," quikke,*quycke, 

* quyk, • quyke, * qwic, * qwyk, 

* qwyke, * ewie, * cwick, * ewike, 

* cwvk, * kuik, a., adv., & 5. [A.S. civic , 

cue; cogn. with Dnt. kwik ; I cel. kvikr , kykr ; 
Dan. qvik ; Sw. qvick. From the same root 
eome Lat. vivo = to live ; vivus — living ; Gr. 
/Bios ( 6105 ) = life ; Sansc. jiv =. to live.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Alive, living, live ; having life. (Opposed 
to dead or inanima/e.) (2 Timothy iv. 1.) 

T In this sense obsolete, except in a few 
compounds or particular phrases. 

2. Pregnant, with child. (Said of a woman 
when the motion of the foetus is or can be felt.) 

•' Jaquenettx that Is quick of b Im."— ShoAcrp. ; Love's 
Labour's Lost, v, 2. 

3. Consisting or composed of live or grow- 
ing materials : as, a quick hedge. 

4. Characterized by liveliness or sprigbtli- 
ness ; sprightly, prompt, ready, lively. 

" You have a quick wit." 

ShaJcesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. L 

5. Speedy, hasty, swift ; done or happening 
in a short time or without delay ; rapid : as, 
small profits and quick returns. 

6. Hasty, prompt, ready. 

’* Jealous of his dignity and quick to take offence."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

7. Irritable, sharp, abrupt. 

8. Rash, precipitate, hasty. 

•‘ You must oot be so quick." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labours Lost. 11. 

9. Sensitive; perceptive in a high degree; 
hence, excitable, restless, passionate. 

“ The ear more quick of apprehension." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, iii. 1. 

* 10. Fresh, sharp, bracing. 

" The air la tfuic* there." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. L 

II. Mining : Veins that contain ore are said 
to be quick with ore. 

B. As adverb: 

1. In a quick manner ; with quickness or 
speed ; rapidly, quickly, speedily. 

'‘That made her heart heat quick." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. L 

2. In a short time ; soon. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A living animal. 

2. With the defiuite article : 

(1) The living flesh ; the sensible or sensitive 
parts ; hence, fig. that which is susceptible of 
or causes keen feeling. 

"Stung to the yuicC be feit It at his heart." 

Dry den 1 Pulamon A A rcite, 1. 234. 

(2) (PI.) The living, as opposed to the dead. 

3. A live fence or hedge composed of grow- 
ing plants, as hawthorn. 

“A growth of quicks tested the haudioess of your 
hunter. "—Field, Dec. 26. 1885. 

II. Bat.: (1) AijrosZis sto/ont/era [Fiorin]; 
(2) Triticum repens. [Quitch.] 

TT Quick with child: Having quickened. 
[Quicken, A. 3.] 

*• If they bring in their verdict ynfc* with child liar 
barely, with child, unless it be alive in tlie womb, is 
not sufficient), execution abaii be staid."— Blackstons: 
Comment bk. iv., ch. 81. 



f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t» 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, chb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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* quick-answered, a. Quick in rcnly ; 
readv in answering. (Shakesp. : Cymbtline, 
iii. 4.) 

41 quick-eyed, a. Having acnte or sharp 
Bight; quick of sight. 

quick -grass, t. [Quitch.] 

quick hedge, s. A hedge composed of 
quick or growing plants ; a quick. 

quick in hand, s. 

Sot. : Impatiens Xoli-tangcre. 

quick loader, a. 

Firearms: (Sec extract). 

"The object of th© quick-loader, os the name imp] let, 
1* to facilitate rapidity ol loading It 1b a eaa© n»ad© 
Of inetiil ; and In shape and apjje:»ranc« something like 
a •mall ikiucIi. When m uu© it ia attached to the right 
aide of the rifle. close to the breech action. It contains 
•lx cartridges, which, by means of a spring, are forced 
up one after the other In a very ready manner to the 
loader's hand."— .Saturday /ieriew, Feb. 16, 1664. p. 209. 

quick-march, s. 

Mil. : A mart'll at tho rate of 3} miles an 
hour, or 110 paces (275 feet) a minute. Also 
called Quick-step. 

quick match, s. [Match (1), 2.] 

quick mosses, s. pi 

Sot. : Confervace®. Called also Quiver- 
worts. 

quick-scented, a. Having aharp or 

acute scent. 

quick-sighted, a. Having sharp or 
*cute sight or discernment ; quick to disceru. 

" Quick-tlghted arbiter of good and III, 

Appointed sage preceptor to the Will." 

Cow per Tirocinium, SI. 

quick -sightedness, s. The quality or 
state of being quick-sighted. 

quick step, s. [Quick-marcel] 

quick water, s. 

Gilding: A dilute solution of uitrnte of 
mercury (10) and gold (1), used in the process 
of watci-gildiug (q.v.). 

quick witted, a. Having s ready and 
sprightly wit. 

qulck-wittedncss, ?. The quality or 
state of being qmck-witied. 

quick work, s. 

ShiphuiU. : Inside planking or skin, between 
ports. 

quick" beam, 5 . [Quicken, s.) 

* quick en, * quik on, * quyck-cn, 
• quyk en, * quyk nc, * quyk-nyn, 
■ qwyk en, tu\ & f. [Icel. kvikna; Sw, 
qvickna = to become alive.] [Quick, v. k a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To become alive ; to receive life. 

•’The*© hixlri which thou do»t ravlab from my chin 

Will yuh t'oii, and accuse the©.** 

• Shakes/). : Lear, lit. 7. 

* 2. To give life ; to vivify. {John vi. fi3.) 

3. To be or have advanced to that stage of 
pregnancy in which the child gives indications 
of life ; to give signs of life in the womb (said 
of either tin* mother or tin* child. The motion 
of the foetus usually makes itself felt about tho 
eighteenth week of pregnancy.). 

4. To move with rapidity or quickness; to 
Increase in speed : as, llis pulse quickened, 

B, Transitive: 

1. To make alive ; to vivify, to revive, to 
resuscitate ; to give life !o. 

"To breath© life Into a ttoix*. quicken a rock.*’ 
Shakesp. : All's Well that finds Wall, IL L 

2. To give spiritual life to. 

" You hath hr quickened who werodead In treapiw*©* 
and aim*."— I.'phesntm 11. l. 

*3. To revive, to rcinvigorato, to cheer, to 
refresh. 

*’ Mimic and i*>c*y u*©, to quicken you." 

Shnkesp. To m i ny of the Shrew, L 1. 

4. To hasten, to accelerate; to cause to 
move with greater speed : ns, lie quickened his 
pace. 

*5. To sharpen, to stimulate ; tomakemoro 
sharp or acute : as, To quicken the appetite. 

quick’-cn, quick beam, s. [Kng. quick, v.] 

Sot. . Pyrus Aucuparitt. 

quick en-cr, * quick nor, t. [Kng. quick- 
en; - er .) 

* 1. One who or that which nmkea alive. 


2. One who or that which quickens, revives, 
or reinvigorates ; that which accelerates, 
hastens, or increases motion or activity. 

** A vernation, fear, and the Ilk©, are notable whrttera 
and quick tiers of the spirit ol life In all animals.*'— 
Mors : .inlldots against Atheism, blc. iL, ch. xlL, { 12. 

quick - enf, s. [From quicken, v.) 

Bot. : Quitch-grass (q.v.). 

quick-hatch, s. [Native name.] [Glutton, 
j., II. 1 .J 

*qnick'-ihg f s. [Quick, v.] Quickening, 
vital! ty , vi v i fi cation . 

** Whose Influeuc© gave qtti eking to us all.** 

Brome : On the Death of King Charles. 

qulck'-llmo, «. [Eng. quick, and lime.] Lime 
in a caustic state ; calcium oxide deprived by 
heat of its carbon dioxide and water. This is 
extensively done in lime-kilns, the fuel used 
being faggots, brushwood, turf, or coal. The 
firewood and lime to be calcined are mixed. 
Quicklime treated with water evolves much 
heat, and falls into a thick paste. Lime thus 
alaked and mixed with sand constitutes 
mortar. 

quick-ly, *qulch lichc, * quick c ly, 
* quyc lychc, * quyk-ly, adv. [Eng. 

quick; -ly.\ 

1. With quickness, apeed, or rapidity ; 
rapidly, 6 peedily. 

*’ Bear me, Borne God 1 oh, quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome solitude.** Pope : Donne, sat. 4. 

2. Soon ; without delay ; in a short time : 
as, Return quickly. 

•quick mire, s. [Eng. quirk, and mire.] 
Ground which moves under the feet ; a quag- 
mire, a bog. 

** Al wapyed hia.flelsh, as a quickmire." 

P. Plowmans Creed, 449. 

quick ness, * quyk-nessc, s. [Eng. quick; 
-ness.] 

* 1 . The quality or state of being quick or 
alive ; vital power or principle. {Herbert.) 

2. Speed, rapidity, velocity, celerity. 

"Surely their quicknes and swifteness did more 
prtdudlco to theyr enemyen then their great bnrbed 
horse* did hurt or dam age the nimble Irishmen."— //off / 
Henry I', (an. 6). 

3. Activity, briskness, promptness, readi- 
ness : as, quickness of wit. 

4. Acuteness of perception ; keen or acute 
sensibility. 

*5. Sharpness, pungency, keenness. 
"Whereof a few drops tinge and add a pleasant 
quickness ." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

quick' -sand, s. [Eng. quick, and sand. 
Properly living sand ; sand that evinces its 
life by moving, as contrasted with the im- 
mobile sand so frequently met with ] Sand 
readily moved, or easily yielding to pressure ; 
specif., a large mass of loose or moving sand 
mixed with water, sometimes fuund at the 
mouth of a river or along some roasts, and 
very dangerous from its being unable to sup- 
port the weight of a person. 

"Out of tli© deep luto Ihe shohlos ami qutcksnnde* 
iniule to sink©.'* Plater: Virgin ; .t.neidvs L 

* qnlck'-s&nd-y, a. [Eng. quicksand; •?/.] 

Full of quicksands ; of the nature of n quick- 
sand. 

" Quicksnndy grout) da."— Attum* ' IForto, 1. 868. 

quick' set, $. <fc a. [Eng. quick, and set.] 

A. -ds jrMbsfanfirc : 

1. A I:* ing plant act to grow, especially for 
a hedge; specif., hawthorn planted to form a 
hedge ; quicks. 

** riant quicksets and trail* plant fruit- tree* toward* 
the decreaW— ficelyn Cn letttlarium Hortensc, 

2. A qnlckaet hedge. 

" A ffoodly orchard . . . about which wo* led 
A loftio ’fuickset." Chapman . Homer ; Odyssey IN. 

B. Asadj. : Formed or composed uf quicks. 
"Boldly lie took the welltrlmmed quickset fenco 

which IhjuiuI* tli la trap.**— field. Oct 17. issi. 

" qutck'-sdt. v.t. [Quickrct, .«.] T«» plant 
with quicks or living plant*, especially to form 
a hedge. 

** Id making or iiii'udiuir, a* need© tli thy ditch, 

(let B»’t to quickset it, icarii cunningly which." 

Tusser Hutb-iudry. 

* qulck'-8(St-tcd, jki. par. or a. [Quickset, 
r.J Scl with ipdcksi ts or quicks. 

quick*- sfl vcr.s. [Kng. quick, a., and 
[M ehi'Ukv, | 

*, Quicksilver ♦ «ut inimdte = Ammiolite; 


Quicksilver-chloride = Calomel; Quicksilver- 
iodide = Cocci nite ; Quicksilver-sulphide (aul- 
phtiret) — Cinnabar and Metacinnabante ; and 
Quicksilver-aeleuide = Tirmannite. 

quicksilver horizon, s. An artifiotal 

horizon. 

quicksilver- valve, s. A valve In which 
the lower edge of a descending plate becomes 
aubmerged in qoicksilver to close a passage- 
way. It resembles the hydraulic valve, ex- 
cept in tho substitution of metal for water or 
glycerine. 

quick’ -sil-ve red, a. [Eng. quicksih'er ; -ed.\ 
1. Coated or overlaid with quicksilver, or 
an amalgam of quicksilver and tin-foil. 

• 2. Partaking of the nature of quicksilver. 
(Str E. Sandys.) 

* quick' - wood, s. it a. [Eng. quick , and 
tcood.] Quick r set (q.v.). 

" Adjoining to a quickwood hedge."— Aubrey : Mis- 
cell., p. 10 L 

quid (1), s. [A variant of cud (q.v.).] 

1. A cud. 

** Id Kent, a cow 1 b Bald to chew bergufd; so tha% 
end and quid are the i/une."— Pegge : Anonyrninua 

2. A piece or plug of tobacco chewed and 
rolled up iu the mouth. 

" I scorn to smoke, or chew the nnu»eoos yu id" 

IVoty : A PlneKqf Snuff. 

3. Hay half masticated, dropped from tha 
mouth of a very old horse. 

quid (2), s. [Etyin. doubtful.] A sovereign. 
{blang.) 

quid (3), s. [Lat. neut 6 ing. of qui = who.] 
An equivalent ; something given in returu for 
something else. 

Quid pro quo : 

Law: The giving of one thing of equal 
value for another ; an equivalent ; the mutual 
consideration and performance of both parties 
to a contract. 

quid, v.t. ic t. [Quin (1), s.] To drop food 
from the mouth wlu-n partly masticated. 
(Said of horses.) 

* qur dam, s. [Lat.] Somebody; a person 
unknown. 

** For envy of so many worthy aiihfcim*. which catch 
at the garland, which to you siloue Is duo.*'— fipist. 
Dedic. to Spenser i Shephcardt Calender. 

* quid -dan-^, * quid -dan ct, s. [A cor- 
rupt. of Lat. cydonium = qui nce^ -juice, from 
cydonium (malum) = a quince; properly (an 
apple) of CydoMia, in Crete; Cr. ayfiwiioi* 
(kudonion).] [Quince.] A confection of 
quinces prepared with sugar. 

"Syrnp . . . o» thick ns for quiddany."— Queen s 
Closet Opened, p. 294. 

41 quid'- da tive, n. [Quiddity.] Constitut- 
ing the essence of n thing ; qunhlilalive. 

* quid'-dcU, v.i. [Quiddle.] 

quid'- dcr, *. [Eng. quid, v. ; -er.] A very 
old horse, which his the hay or grass full 
which he has half chewed. 

* quid dit,s. [A contract, of ijuirf//i7y(q.v.).] 
A subtlety, an equivocation, a quibble. 

" ChUf*©* have their quhidlts, and *tl« 111 lc*lirig with 
hellropc*."— lienJoraon: fieery Man out of his Humour. 

* quid dlt-at-ivo, a. [Eng. quiddit ; -afity.) 

The same as Quiddative (q.v.). 

w quid dit -f, * quid It y, s. [I/ow I^it. 

tpi ulditas ■= the essence or nature of n thing, 
what it is, from I>at. 7 a id = wlmt, neuL sing, 
of qui = who ; Fr. quuldiU.] 

1 . In scholastic philosophy, the essence of 
a tiling, comprehending both the subsl/inei 
and the qualities; that which distinguishes f» 
thing from others, and makes it what it is. 

"Where entity and quiddity. 

The ch"»U» uf delun.-t IknIIc* flv.“ 

/hitler ; Hu, libras. J.HA 

2. A quibble ; a trilling nicety ; a cavil, a 
quip. 

" Rurh quirki and quiddities "— Horton : .(n.iiomy 
of .\t. l<tnc/u>ly, p. 0*6. 

* quid dlo, * quid dpll. v.i. [From quid 

what. (Quiddity. | Hus form is prolsibly 
il 11 • * 1 * t • ‘i 1 by onibble (q.v.). J To spend or waste 
tlirn* In trilling eninloyments ; to t rllle over 
useful subjects; to joke. 

*‘Krl npyunr biillhiit tuvse. ami w© » ill quiddell ujiou 
IL** Ailiainfi. Dunum * Pythias. 


boil, b<^; poTit, J<5^1; oat, 50 U, chorus, 9 hln, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, oxtst. ph = t. 
-clan, tian — shgin. -tlon, -slon => shun; -(ion, -fion — zhuu. -oious, -tloua, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. bpl, dpL 
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* quid -die, s. [Quiddle, v.] One. wbo busies 
himself about trifles ; a ti ifler, a fidget. 

••A quiddle about hU toastaud his chop.'— Emerton: 
English Trait*. cL. vl 

quid -dlcr, [Eng. qui^dl(e), v. ; -er.] The 

same as Quiddle, s. (q.v.). 

* qmd if -lC-all, n. [Quiddity.] Triflingly 

subtle. 

•' Soch quidifieatZ trifles."— TiLrl, Apoph. of Er as- 
mu*. p. 13y. 

quid' nunc, s. [Lat. = what now ] One wbo 
- cuiiMiu to know everything; one wbo is 
Merpetuallv asking, What now ? or \Vhat news? 

■i • who knows or affects to know every occur- 
leucc. 

" A quidnunc is an slman.vlf of state." 

Young . Loot of Fame, iv. 22. 

quien, s. [Fr. chien , from Lat canem, accus. 
of emus.) A dog. (Slang.) 

"Curse these yuienj, said he.* — Read*; Cloister £ 
Hearth , ch. lv. 

* qul-cscc', ?».i. [Lat. qviesco — to be quiet 
(U.v.).J To be quiet ; to be silent as a letter; 
to have no sound. 

qm-es’- 5 eu 5 e, qui-cs'-^en-^y^ s. [Lat. 

quicscentia, from qu iesce ns — quiesce ot (q.v.); 
Fr. quiescence.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. The quality or state of being quiescent, 
or in a condition of rest or repose ; the state 
of a thing without motion. 

” My work ia to prove, that the common induce- 
ment to the belief of it a quiescence, the testimony of 
S' use. is weak and frivolous." — UlanviU . scepsis Scien- 
f tacit, ch. L 

2. Rest of the mind ; a state of freedom 
from anxiety, agitation, or emotioo ; peace of 
mind. 

II. Gram. : Silence ; the condition or quality 
of not being sounded in pronunciation. 

qu! CS'~9ent, a. & s. (Lat. quiescent, pr. 
par of quieten ■=. to be at rest; Fr. quiescent ; 
llal. quiescente.] [Quiet, a.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. At rest; not being in motion ; lying at 
rest; still; not moving. 

“ Though the earth move, its motion mud reeds 
be as insensible as if It were quiescent.”— Olanvill : 
Scents Scientific*, ch. ii. 

2. Peaceful in mind ; tranquil ; free from 
anxiety, agitation, or emotion. 

II. Gram . : Silent ; not sounded in pronun- 
ciation : as, a quiescent letter. 

* B. As substantive: 

Gram. : A quiescent letter. 

quizes -9ent-l$r, adv. [Eng. quiescent; -ly.] 
In a quiescent manner; quietly, calmly. 

qul'-et, qui-ete, *quy-et, *quy ete,a.&*. 

[Lat. quietus, orig. pa. par. of * quieo (found in 
the inceptive quiesco) = to lie still, to be quiet ; 
quies gen it qui^tis = quiet, rest; O. Fr. quiet; 
Sp., Port., & ltal. quieto. Quiet and coy are 
doublets.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. In a state of rest ; still, not moving, mo- 
tionless : as, To lie quiet. 

2. Free from disturbance or annoyance; 
tranquil, peaceful, undisturbed. 

" You live, sir. In these dales a qttlrt life.” 

W ordsworth : The Brothers. 

5. Free from emotiou, calm, patient, con- 
tented. 

” A meek audfufef spirit."— I Peter IIL 4, 

4. Retired, secluded, undisturbed. 

“The quic' seclusion of Dingley Dell."— Dickens: 
Pickwick, ch vui. 

5. Free from fuss, bustle, or formality ; not 
formal or ceremonious. 

“To lm t a quiet cup of ten.”— Dickens * Pickwick, 
ch. xxvL 

6. Peaceable; not causing noise or dis- 
turbance; not giving trouble. 

7. Not glaring; not showy or gaudy ; not 
such as to attract notice : as quiet colours, quiet 
dress. 

B, As substantive : 

1. A state of rest or repose; the state of a 
thing oot in motion ; quiescence. 

2. Tranquillity, freedom from disturbance 
or alarm ; peace', peacefulness. 

“Her boose is sucked, her quiet interrupted.* 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,1 JOl 


3. Freedom from anxiety, agitation, or 
emotioo ; peace of mind, calmoeas, patience, 
placidness. 

“ Secure the sacred quiet of thy mind." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 

J*(l) At quiet: At peace, peaceful. (Judges 
xviii. *27.) 

(2) In quiet: Quietly. 

(3) On the quiet: Clandestinely, secretly, 
quietly, so as to avoid observation. (S/angr.) 

' (4) Out of quiet: Disturbed, restless. 

qul'-et, v.t. & i. [Quiet, a.] 

Transitive : 

* I. To bring to a state of rest or quiet ; to 
stop motion m. 

2. To cause to be quiet, to soothe, to calm 
down, to appease, to lull, to pacify, to tran- 
quillize. 

" But the Answer which he received from govern- 
ment quieted his fears, “ — Southey: Life of Selson, L&4. 

B. Intrans. : To become quiet, calm, or 
stilL (Frequently with down.) 

*qui-et-age (age ns ig), s. [Eng. quiet; 

’■age.]’ Peace, quiet, quietness. 

“Instead thereof sweet peace and qvb-fnge ** 

Spenser: F. Q., IV ILL 43. 

*qui-et-en, v.t [Eng.guteJ; -™.] To quiet, 
to calm. 

” To quieten the fears of thte poor faithful fellow."— 
Mrs. Oatkell : Ruth . ch. xxxiv. 

qul’-et er, s. [Eng. quiet, v. ; -er.] One who 
or that which quiets. 

qui-et-ism, s. [Eng. qniet; -ism; Fr. 
quietisms.) 

* I. Ord. Lang. .* Peace, quiet, tranquillity, 
peacefulness, quietude. 

“Ati air ot quietism which spreads nil over his 
pictures." — Century Mug-tune, Dec.. Is78, p. 662. 

2. Theol. & Church Hist. : The doctrine that 
the essence of true religion consists in the 
withdrawal of the soul from external and finite 
objects, and its quiet concentration upon God. 
It is a form of mysticism, and has been beld 
by individuals in the Church in all ages. In 
the fourteenth century it attracted uotice in 
connection w ith thellesychasts. [Uesychast.] 
The term was specially used to describe tbe 
views advocated by Miguel de Molinos, a 
Spanish priest, who settled in Rome in 1(569 
and 1670, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Odeseiialchi, afterwards Innocent XL In 1676 
he published his Guida spirituale (Spiritual 
Guide), w hich was soon afterwards translated 
into Italian, French, Latin, and English. On 
August 2S, 1087, the Inquisition condemned 
sixty-eight propositions in his writings, and 
on November 20 he was imprisoned fir life, 
and died December 28, 1697. Among his fol- 
lowers was a Bamabite, Francois de la Combe, 
wbo instructed Madame Guyun. In 1694 a 
commission, with llossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
at it-s head, condemned thiity errors in her 
writings. £he was defended by Fenelon, 
bishop of Cambray, whose writings in turn 
were condemned in 1699 by Pope Innocent 
XII. f and retracted by their author. It was 
believed that the Quu-tist doctrine tended to 
disparage the external observances of religion 
and substitute the authority of the individual 
for that of the Church. In another direction 
also, quietism in some cases tends to anti- 
nomianism. [Family of Love.] Cowper’s ver- 
sification of some of Madame Guyon’s writings 
was first published at Newport Pagnell, in 
1801, after tbe poet's death. 

qul'-et-ist, a. & s. [Eng. quiet ; -1st ; Fr. quiet- 
ude.] 

A. As adj. : Of, or belonging to Quietism 
or its advocates. 

B. As subst. (PL) : The advocates of Quiet- 
ism (q.v.). 

qul-et-ist'-ic, a. [Eng. quiet ist ; -fr.] Per- 
taining or relating to Quietism or the Quiet is ts. 

* qui -et-ize, v.L [Eug. guief ; -ire.] To quiet, 
to calm. 

“Solitude. and patience, Arid religion, have now 
quiet ized both father and daughter.' — J/ad. D' A rblay : 
Diary, v. 27 L 

qui'-et-ly, adi\ [Eng. quiet; -7i/.] 

1. In a quiet manner, without motion ; in 
a state of rest or quiet : as, To sit quietly. 

2. Without disturbance or alarm, peacefully, 
at peace. 

“So shall yon quietly enjoy your hope " 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


3. Without noise or disturbance : as, tbe 
left the room quietly. 

4. Calmly ; without anxiety, agitation, or 
emotiou ; tranquilly, patieutly, contentedly. 

5. In a manner not liable to attract notice ; 
not showily or gaudily ; as, To be dressed 

quietly. 

qui-et-ness, * qui-ct-nes, * qui-et- 
nesse, s. [Eag. quiet; -tiess.] The quality 
or state of being quiet or still ; rest; absence 
of actioo or motion ; freedom from anxiety 
agitation, or emotion ; tranquillity, calmness, 
stilloess, peacefulness, quiet. 

“ And Bure 1 thynke that quietness* 
lu any man is great nchesfe.'* 

Hey wood: The Four P.'s. 

* qui’-et-ous, *qui-et-ouse, * quy-et- 
ous,n» [Lat. quietus = quiet (q.v.).] Quiet, 
peaceable. 

“A qityetouse hold* and cure step In the Lorde." 
—Bale : Image, pt. i. 

* qm-et-ous-ly, * quy-ot-ous ly, adv. 
[Eng. quietous; -ly.] In a quiet maimer; 
quietly. 

“So quyetously content themselves thenvtth ae 
though they \v«-re elcvely without them.'— Bale: 
Apologie, to. 6G. 

*qui -et-some, a. [Eng. quiet ; -sonte.] Quiet, 
calm, ’still. 

“ But let the night be calme and tfuic 'i-me." 

Spenser : Epithaiamion. 

* qul'-et-ude, s. [Fr., from Late Lat. quie 
tudo , from Lat. quies, genit. quietis — quiet ; 
i5p. quietud; ltal. quietudine . j Quu't lest, 
repose, tranquillity. 

•* How beautiful this night 1 the balmiest sigb, 

Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening s ear, 

Were discord to the speaking gwiefude." 

khelley: Queen Mab. 

qui-e’-tus, $. [Lat. = quiet ; quietus or quie- 
tus est was a formula osed in discharging ac- 
counts, and = suit discharged or settled.] A 
final discharge or settlement ; a quittance : 
hence, something which eflectually finishes 
with or silences a person. 

" 8"me younger brother would ha* thank'd me. 

And given iny gu icilua" The Gamester, T. 

•quight (gh silent), v.t. [Quit, v. ; Quite, tO 

1. To release, to disengage. 

“While ho strove his coiobred cluhbe to guightf 
Spenser : F. Q., L Vlii. I& 

2. To recom pence, to requite. 

*' Is this the meed 

With which her sovemin mercy thou doest ouight t" 
Spenser : F. Q., III. v 46. 

* qulght (gh silent), adv. [Quite, ndv.] 

qui-hl’, qui-hye', s. [Bengal. = who is there?] 
The local name for the English stationed or 
resident in Bengal *, property it is the cus- 
tomary call for a servant. 

"The old yuihl* from the cluh."— Thackeray : Hew 
comes, ch. lxii. 

qni-i'-na, s. [From guiina-rnna, the Carib 
bean uaine.] [Quiine.e], 

qui-i'-ne-ao, S. pi. [Mod. Lat. quiin(a ); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. suffl -cae.] 

Hot.: A tribe of Guttiferae, with only one 
genus, Quiina. Tropical American trees and 
shrubs. ( Treas . of Bol .) 

* quik, a. [Quick, a.] 

*quik-en,r.e. [Quicken.] 

quill, quille, * quylle, s. [Fr. quillets. 
pin used at ninepins, from O. H. Ger. kegil, 
chegil; Ger. kegel = a ninepin, a skittle, a 
cone, a bobbin. Cf. O. Dut. hid = a wedge ' 
Ger. keil ; Ir. cuillr-= a quill (borrowed froi* 
English) ; Gael, cuilc =a reed, a bulrush.} 

L Ordinary Language : 

* L The stalk of a reed or cane. 

“ Quylle. r stal ke. Calamus.”— Prompt. Parw. 

2. The faucet of a barrel. 

3. One of the large, strong feathers of geese, 
swans, turkeys, crows, &c., used for making 
pens for writing. 

4. A spine or prickle of a porcupine. 

“ Like quills upon the fretful porcupine * 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 6. 

5. The instrument of writing ; a pen. 

"The duke's own deportment in that bland, the 
proper Bubject of my quill.” — Reliquiae Wottonio tur 

p. 226. 

6. The fold of a plaited raff or ruffle, from 
its being in shape and size somewhat like a 
goose-quill. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cux, rule, full; try, Syrian, eo, ce = 6; ey = a; qu = kw 
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* 7. A stream. 

“ A* a water itreime the gufffx whereof truule glad 
the city of our UikL"— Bp. Andrew &: Sermotu, p. pjft. 

* 8. A toothpick. 

" Btuy U he «eemi 

With an old Ureru quill, U hungry yet “ 

Camper : Tcuk. 1 L 

IL Technically: 

]. Music: A small piece of quill attached to 
a piece of wood, by meaos of which certain 
stringed instruments, as the virginal, were 
played. 

2. Ornith. : The larger and stronger feathers 
of the wing. They are of three kiuds : prima- 
ries, secondaries, and tertiaries. 

3. Seul-en graving; The hollow mandrel of 
the lathe or engine used by the aeal-engraver. 

4. IFeavinq ; A small spindle, pirn, or rod 
upon which thread is wound to supply tha 
shuttle with the woof, weft, or filling, as it is 
variously called, and which crosses the warp, 
or chain. 


m H To be under the quill: To be written 
•bout. 

** The • abject now under the quUI la the Bishop of 
Lincoln."— I/aeket : L\*t of WUltamt, in 2a. 

qulll-bit, s. A long pod-bit of small 
diameter. 


quill driver, *. 

1. A clerk. 

2. A contemptuous epithet for an author. 

"This most eccentric of cruill-driveri gets up his 
facta iu a slap-dash fashion. — Weekly Echo, Sept 5, 
1885. 

quill- driving, a. Working with a pen ; 
writing. 

" My finger* begin to ache with quiO-drlelnq.’'— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14. 1665. 

• quill man, *. A writer. {Swift.) 

quill Dib, s . A small pen of qnill to be 
placed in a bolder. 

quill -work, a. Ornamental work made 
of or with quills ; quilling. 

quill, v.t . IQuill, 5 .] (Wedgwood prefers 
tha derivation from the Guernsey enquiller 
= to pleat ; O. Fr. cnillir = to gather, to cull.] 
To plait ; to form with pleats or small ridges 
like quills or reeds. 

** What they called Ms cravat woe a piece of white 
lliicti. quilled with great cxactiieaa." — TtUler, So. 25?. 


quH la-la, quil la’ ja (1, j as y), quil- 

la ya, s'. [Latinised from native name.] 

L Bot. : The typical genus of Qnillaue(q.v.). 
Large evergreen trees, with undivided leaves, 
five petals, ten stamens, and five single-celled 
ovaries. Three or four species are known ; all 
from South America. Quillaja Saponaria ia 
the Quillni or Cullay. 

2. Chem. :Thc bark of the QuillayaSaponaria. 
It is used as a source of saponin, which is 
extracted with alcohol. Its aeneous infusion 
is used for washing, and giving a head to 
/atale beer. 


qull la' I ro (l as y), s . [PI. of Mod. Lat. 

qudlaia (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A tribe of Rosacea?. Calyx-tube 
herbaceous, fruit capsular, seed winged. 

quil -la -yin, «. (Mod. Lat. quiUay{ o); -fn.] 

[SAPONIN. J 

quilled, a. [Eng. quill; -ed. j 

* I. Ord. Lang. .* Furnished with qnllls. 
(Used in composition.) 

“ A tli arp-yu «/<-<£ porcaplnn.* 

Hhakejp. : 2 Henry VI,, J1L 1. 

II. Her. : A term apolh-d in describing n 
feather when tha quill differs Id colour from 
the rest. 

qufl'-let, t. [A cootract. of Lat. quidlibet— 
which pleases you? which do you ehooso?] 
k nicety or subtlety ; a quibble. 

“ QnlddlU and quillet* that well may confound one.' 

Tennant : A niter Fair, lv. So. 

quill -frig, $ . [Eng. qulU, v. ; dng.] Small 
round plaits mndc iu lacc, tulle, or ribbon, 
lightly sewn down with an occasional back- 
stitch, the edge of the trimming remaining lu 
open fiute-llke folds. 

quill’ -wort, s. [Eng. quill, and trort] 

Bot. : The genus laoetes (q.v.). 

quilt, * qullto, • quylto. * [O. Fr. cuiltr, 

from Lat. ndnta^n cushion, a mrdtress, a 
quilt.] A cover or coverlet made by stitching 


one cloth over another with some soft material 
between them ; any thick or warm coverlet ; 
a counterpane. 

" Coup ml well with earlad wool!. 

Woaen In alike gu dt*." 

Cfmpman; Homer; Qdyttey i. 

quilt, v.f. & i. (Quilt, j.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To stitch together, as two pieces of 
cloth, with a soft material between them. 

" Men wcarp quilled cow n fa of cotton like to our 

mattraces, and quilled caps like to our great grocora* 

mortera .'* — Hackluyi : Voyage*, 11 . 25 ft. 

• 2. Fig. : To at off in manner of a quilt ; to 
stuff generally. 

B. Intrans.: To do quilting or quilted work, 

quHt'-qd, a. [Eng. quilt; -ed.] Stitched to- 
gether, as two pieces of cloth, with a soft 
material between them. 

quilted-armour, *. [Pourpoint.] 

quflt'-er, s. (Eng. quilt ; -fr.] Onu who 
quilts; one who makes quiltings; also, an 
automatic quilting attachment fur sewing 
machines. 

quilt’ ihg, pr. par. & *. [Quilt, v .] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See tha verb). 

B. Asstt&5£a;Atr«: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of making quilted 
work ; the act of padding. 

2. Tha material used for making quilts ; 
padding. 

3. Quilted work. 

4. The act of making a qnilt by a number 
of women who bestow their labour gra- 
tuitously to aid a female friend, and conclude 
with an entertainment. (Anirr.) 

II. iVauf. : Braided or plaited sennit over a 
bottle, Ac. 

quin, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

ZooL : Pccten opercularis. 

qui’-na, s. [See def.] An old name for qui- 
nine (q.V.). 

quin-am'-Inc, s . [Eng. quin(iof), and amine.) 

Chem. : C 2 0 Ho 6 NmC> 2 - An alkaloid discovered 
Id 1872 by Hesse, in the bark of Cinchona 
succirubra. It crystallizes in hair-like anhy- 
drous needles which melt at 172*, ia insoluble 
in water, but soluble in hot alcohol, in boiling 
ether, in benzol, and in petroleum ether. Solu- 
tions of quiuamine do not stand the thalleio- 
quin test, Bor do they display fluorescence. 

t quin -an-^^-wort, s. [Quinsy wort,] 

quin- lido, s. [Eng. quln(ic); aniline), 
nud suff. -ide.\ 

C G H 5 ) 

Chem. : C 13 1I 17 0 5 N= C^UnOtt VN. Phenyl- 

qnlnamide. A substance obtained by li eating 
quinic acid with aniline to ISO 5 , washing the 

f product with ether, and dissolving the residue 
n other-alcohol. The solution yields small, 
white, silky needles, which melt at 174*. and 
dissolve easily in alcohol and water, sparingly 
in ether. 

qul-na qui'-na, s . [Reduplication of Qutna 

(q-v.)'J 

Bot. : Cinchona condaminca, 

t qul nar’-I-an,«.&a. (Eng.quia/ir(]/);-faa.] 
A. As eubsL t A supporter of tho Quinary 
system (q.v.). 

"At least aa much may !<e paid of the Imaginative 
Okcu, whose mystlciim Ur aur]>aMo<i that of the 
(qulnarian*. Encyc. JJrit. (oil. 9 thJ, avlLL U. 

B. As ad).: Pertaining to, or connected 
with tho Quinary system. 

"One of tho few foreign onillholoplsU who had 
aduiited quinary prlticiples."— hncyo. JJrU. JeiL Pth), 
xv UL IA. 

quln’-ar-^, a. & s. (LnL qulnarlns, from 
Tuinf = five each, from qvinque = live.] 

A. Aj eulj. : Consisting of five or of o mul- 
tiple of live ; arranged by or In fives. 

* B, As subst. : A numl*or or body of five. 

*’ No lotiRrr acknowle«1i;n a trlnltv. Iml either a 
qii'iUr nlly tT a 7x1110 ry, nr tm»re of ili-tuo L 
— f'liUieortA .• Intellectual Xyitetn, p. OCX 

quinary aystom, s. 

Xnt. Scisnrt: A aystrm of <*Ias«I flea t Ion 
t’Ublinhci| by Mncleny in bis Uor<e A,'«/<imo- 
loyicw (lbll>-21), applied by Vigors to orni- 


thology in 1823 {Trans. Linn. Soc ., x:v. 305- 
617), and mod tied by Swainsou [Cieoj. d Clast. 
Anim. (1835), 2Jd, 225): 

t. Every natural series of being*. In Its proicrvaa 
from a given jaunt, either artttnlly returns, or e\ iucc» 
a tendency to return, again W that pulut, thereby 
forming a circle. 

2. The primary circular dlvhious of every ^roui* are 
three actually, or five ar>|>aruiitly. 

A The 0011 tents of such a Krmip are symbolically (01 
analogically) rcproiMited hy the coutcuts of ail otb. 1 
Circles la tho annual kingdom. 

4. The-e |>nm.-iry divuiona of every group are cha- 
racterized hy deimlto i>cculixriUc» of Iwna. struclui , 
and economy which, under divensificd iiiodilictitiou-. 
are uniform throughout the animal kingdoiu. a»*d 
are Uuuefore to he reaardud as the primary t> i*cs of 
nature. 

5. The dlflVrvnt ranks or degrees of circular grouj<t 
exhibited hi the animal kiugdoin arc 111 in. in uuiubvr. 
each being involved wituiA the other. 

Fleming {Quart. Rev., xli. 302-27) i>oiuted out 
the fallacies of the system, and Kt-unie (il/un- 
tagus Ornithol. Diet. ) attacked it, mure espe- 
cially in its application to ornithology. It la 
now deservedly exploded. 

quiu’-ate, s. [Eng. ?ufn(fc); -af«.] 

CTicm. : A salt of quioic acid. 

qui nats, a. [lat. guint = fiv8 each ; F.og. 
suff. -ofc.J 

Bot.: {Of a petiole) : Bearing five leafieta 
from the same point. Akm to digitate (q.v.). 

quince (1), s. [O. Fr.cai^nasse=a female quince; 
Fr. coing : Prov. codoing ; ltal. cotagna, from 
Lat. cydonius, cytfcmia.) [Cvdonius.J 
Bot. : The fruit of Cydonia vulgaris, or tha 
tree itself. It ia fifteeu or twenty feet high, 
with white or pale-red flowers, and ultimately 
golden fruit. It is indigenous in the South 
of Europe, tha North of Alrica, the Hima- 
layas, Ac. It ia cultivated in the United States 
and elsewhere. The fruit ia too austere 
to be eaten uncooked, but ia used in the pre- 
paration of pies, tarts, marmalade, Ac. Its 
mucilaginous seeds are demulcent, and given 
by the natives of India iu diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, aore throat, and fever, fcimmonds says 
that in the West their mucilage imparts stiff- 
ness and glossiness to tha hair, ami helps to 
heal chapped lips. The Japan quince, ( j ionia 
(formerly Pyrus)japonica , is n small tree about 
six feet high, with oval, crenately serrated 
leaves, a nil fine red flowers. It is grown na an 
ornamental plant. j 

quince-wine, s. A wine like cider or 
perry made from the fruit of the quince. 

* quince (2), * quynce, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
The king's evil. (UalliuxU.) l’erbaps the 
same as quinsy (q.v.). 

* quin-^cn -ten ar y, s. [Lat. qui»fu5 = 
lilfh and Eng. centenary (q.v.).j The five* 
lmndreth anniversary of an event. {Times, 
SI arch 2‘J, 1380, p. 9, col. 6.) 

* quinch, v.t. [A nasalized form of quich or 
queach (q.v.).] To move, to stir, to wince. 

"Bestow all iny Boldlcr* lu *uch sort a» 1 have, that 
no part oT all that rofclm elwUI Uj ablo to dare to 
guincA." — .Spciucr .« State vf Ireland. 

quln’-^ite, s. [After Quiucy, France, where 
found ; sutf. -t/e {Min.). J 
Min. : A ramiinc-rcd mineral, found in 
small particles associated with roseopnl. 
Com pas. : silica, 54 0; magnesia, 19 '0 ; prot- 
oxide of iron, 8 0; water, 17*0 =9$. Colour 
supposed to be of organic origin. 

qutn-oun'-cial, * quln-cun’-tlall (cl, tl 
as ah), a. [lxit, qaincuncta/ix, lrom quin* 
citnx (genit. quincuncis)^* quincunx (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. tong. : Having the form of a quin- 
cunx. 

" We on^ltt to follow the (ntuall manner of chequer 
ro\*. collet i gMincK/itMiU.' — /*. Hull imU . IU inte, bk. 
Vli. , ch. xL 

2. Bot.:{Ofa'ttitxition); Having five pieces, 
two exterior, two Interior, nnd tin* fifth cover- 
ing tho interior with i*no margin, ami having 
its other margin covered by Ihu exterior. 
Example, Uotui. 

* quin ciin’-clal-ly (cl ns sb), adt*. [Eng. 
qtuncuncud; -i^.] In a quinnmrial niannor 
or onlcr ; In manner of a quincunx. 

"All thhi£* are awn quimcuneially *— Hmno 
l’ rue IturinI, ch. lv. 

quin cunx, t. [LaL = an arrangement like 
live spots on o die ; qui*qn*= live, and «?icu» 
= an ounce, n ajjot on a die.] 

I. (Ml. Ijang.: An arrangement of llvo 
things In a square, one at each comur ami ou© 
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quindecagon— quinovic 


in the middle ; especially applied to a planta- 
tion of trees ao arranged. . • 

" Before them obliquely, in order of quincunx, were 
pita dug three foot deep."— Btaden : Cottar; Com- 
tnenturies, bk. vn., ch. xxxL 

II. Technically: 

* l. Astrol. : Tlia position of planets wheu 
distant from each other five signs or 160°. 

2. hot. : Quineuncial aestivation. 

quin dec'-a-gon, s. [Lat. quinque = five, 
and Eng. decagon (q.v.).J 

Geom. : A plane figure having fifteen sides 
and fifteen angles. 

quin de-9em'-vir (pi. quin -de- 9cm- 

vi ri), s. [Lat., from quinque — liva ; decern 
= ten, aud vir = a man.J 

Roman Antiq. : One of a college of priests, 
fifteen in number, entrusted with the custody 
of the Sibylline books, with authority to con- 
sult and expound them. 

quin de-9em’-vir-ate, s. [Lat. quindecan- 
t’trafiw.) J The body or office of the quinde- 
cemviri. 

* qum'-de9-Im, s. [Lat. quindedma (pars) 
= the fifteenth (part).] The fifteenth part of 
anything ; a tax or subsidy of a fifteenth. 

•* Collections of monie from time to time. *ls quin- 
deciint, buhaidieA, tenths, &c ."—Fox; Martyrs, y. 298. 

*quin dcm, *quin-disme, s. [Quin- 
jjecim.] A subsidy of one fifteenth. 

“ If the king would grant him the quindi&nt and 
disme of the liuty." — Prynne : Treachery & Disloyally, 
pL iv., p. 7. 

quin'-e tin, s. [Quinine.] 

Chart. : Mareliand's name for the produet 
obtained by oxidising quinine with lead per- 
oxide and sulphuric acid, it is not, however, 
a definite cowpouud. 

quin-e-tum, s. [Quinine.] 

Chem.: The erystallizable alkaloids of the 
East India red barka ( Cinchona succvrubra) 
introduced by Thus. Whiflen in 1875. The 
sulphate of quinetum is used in medicine. 

quin hy- drone, s. [Eng. quin(one), and 
hydr(oq uin)one.) 

Chem.: CgH^OH^O' A com P ound P r0 ‘ 
duced by treating an aqueous solution of 
quinone with a limited quantity of sulphurous 
acid, and by mixing solutions of quinone and 
hydroquinoue. It crystallizes in splendid 
gold-green prisms with a lustre like that of 
the rose beetle. It has a slight odour, is 
fusible, dissolves easily in hot water, and in 
alcohol and ether with green colour, 

qum'-i-a, s. [Quinine.] 

fc quin-i-ble, v.i. [Lat. quini = five each.] 

Music : To descant by singing fifths on a 
plain song. (Quatrible.) 

* quin-i-blo, s. (Quinible, v.] An accom- 
paniment. (Chaucer.) 

quin -Ic, a. [Eng. quin(ine); -ic.] Derived 
from, or contained in quinine. 

quinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 6 Ht(OH) 4 C00H. Kinic acid. A 
monobasie acid found in cinchona bark, bil- 
berry plaut, coflee beans, aud the leaves of 
several plants. It is obtained from cinchona 
by adding milk of lime to an acid decoction of 
the bark, evaporating tlia liquid portion to a 
syrup, submitting the calcium quinate which 
separates to recrystallization, and exactly de- 
composing a solution of the salt with oxalic 
acid. The aeid crystallizes in colourless 
monoelinic prisms, wliieh melt at 161*, and 
have a sp. gr. = 1*63. It exerts a left-handed 
action on polarised light, dissolves in 2* 
parts of cold water, is slightly soluble in 
strong alcohol, nearly insoluble in ether. Dis- 
tilled with sulphuric aeid and peroxide of 
manganese, it yields crystals of quinone. 
This reaction is very delieate. The salts of 
quinic acid are neutral, and for the most 
part erystallizable ; soluhle in water, inso- 
luble in strong alcohol. Quinate of calcium , 

^j]^(On)^Qjjca" + lOH^O, oceurs in cin- 
chona bark, and is formed by adding calcium 
chloride to an alkaline quinate. It crystal- 
lizes in rhomboidal plates, easily splitting 
into lamina;, dissolves in six pans of water 
at 16*, and is nearly insoluble in alcohol. 


quinlc-ether, s. 

Chem.: C7Hn(C2H5)0 6 . Ethylic quinate. 
Obtained by heating quinate of silver with 
ethylic iodide. Forms a yellow syrup, hav- 
ing a bitter taste and aromatic odour. It is 
easily soluble in water and alcohol, less 
readily in ether. 

quln-i^ine, s. [Eng. quini(ne), and ( gly > 
c(er)tne. J 

Chem.: C? 0 H24^2 O 2- A yellow resinous 
amorphous base, isomeric with quinine, ob- 
tained by heating quinine in glycerine to a 
temperature of 200 °. It has a bitter tasie, 
melts at 70 °, is insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, and exhibits a 
right-handed rotation. 

quin-ide, s. [Eng. quin(ic); - ide .] 

Chan . ; C 7 H 10 O 5 . Quinic anhydride. Ob- 
tained by heating quinic acid to 220 *- 250 \ 
The residue is dissolved in boiling alcolmi, 
and, when clarified, the solution is left to 
evaporate. It forms small crystals resembbug 
sal-ammoniac, dissolves easily in water, 1 as 
an acid reaction, and under certain conditfi us 
is reconverted into quinic acid. 

quin'- 1 dine, s. [Conchinine.] 

quinine', s. [Fr., from Sp. quinina, from 
Teruv. quina= Peruvian-bark.] 

Chem. : C20H24N2O0. Chinin. Quinia. The 
most important alkaloid Dt‘ the true cinehona 
barks, first obtained, but in an impure state, 
by Gomez nf Lisbon, in 1811 . [Cinchona- 
bark, Cinchona-bases.] It is permanent in 
the air, inodorous, and very bitter ; almost 
insoluble in water, but soluble in absolute 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform. From its 
alcoholic solution it crystallizes in prisms, 
having the composition C20II24N2O2+3H2O, 
and fusing at 75 *. It exerts a strong la;vo- 
rotary action on polarised light, and is a 
powerful base, neutralizing aeids completely, 
and forming easily erystallizable waits, which 
are very bitter and less soluhle in water than 
the salts of the other cinchona alkaloids. 
Solutions of quinine in dilute sulphuric acid 
exhibit a blue fluorescence, and this is ob- 
servable in solutions containing much less 
than one part in 200,000 pails of water. 

quinine-sulphates, s. pi 

Chem. : The neutral or common medicinal 
sulphate, 2 Co 0 H2*N2O2'H2SO.i-|-SH 2O > is pre- 
pared by neutralizing quiniue with dilute 
sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in long flexible 
monoclinic needles, having a nacreous aspect, 
almost insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 
boiling water, in alcohol, and in dilute sul- 
phuric acid ; insoluble in ether, chloroform, 
and petroleum spirit. The solution of quinine 
sulphate in water, acidulated with sulphuric 
aeid, exhibits a powerful blue fluorescence, 
and turns the plane of polarization of a ray of 
light strongly to the left, (a)j = 255 ‘ 6 . In 
commerce it is frequently found mixed with 
cincbonidina nr cinchonine. This may be 
dua either to actual adulteration, nr to an 
imperfect moda of preparation. The acid 
salt or soluble sulphate, CeoHojNoOo’Ho^O^ + 
7H2O, separates from a solution of quinine ill 
excess of sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
rectangular prisms, soluble in water and in 
alcohol. Quinine sulphate is largely em- 
ployed as a febrifuge and tonic, and it 
possesses powerful antiseptic properties. 

quinine sulphuric-acid, 5. 

Chem. : C40H43N 4SO7 = 2C20H04N2O2SO3. 
Sulpho-quinic aeid. An amorphous powder, 
obtained by dissolving quinine in fuming 
sulphuric acid, neutralizing with baryta water, 
and decomposing the barium salt with sul- 
phuric acid. It is soluble in water and alcohol. 

quin-m-ism, s. [Cinchonism.] 

qui-mz'-ar-ine, s. [Eng. q 7 iin(onc), and 
(al)izaririe.] 

Chem.: C 14 H 8 0 4 . Prepared by heating a 
mixture of phthalie anhydride, hydroquinone, 
and sulphuric acul, precipitating with water, 
and extracting with benzene. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in reddish needles, from ether in 
yellowish plates, melts at 195 °, and dissolves 
in alkalis to a fine blue colour. 

qni-no'-a, s. [Native name.] 

Lot.: Ckenopodium Quinoa. [Chenopodium.] 

quin-oi'-dine, s. [Chinoidine.] 


qum'-oil, s. [Quinine.] 

Chem. : An old name for quinine, 

quin'-o-line, s. [Chinoline.] 

quinol’-o-gist, s. [Eng. quinolog{y); -ist. J 
One who studies, or is versed in quinologj. 

quin-ol- 6 -gy, s. [Eng. quin(ine); -ology.) 
The branch of science whieh treats of quinine. 

quin o-nam'-ic, a. [Eng. quinonfe), and 
aiiuc.] [Quinoylamic.] 

qni-non'-a mide, s. [EDg. quinonfe), and 

amide.] 

Chem. : CeH 5 NO. A crystalline substance, 
of emerald green eolour, formed by the action 
of dry ammonia on quinone, C6H4O2 4 - NH3 = 
C 6 ll 5 NO -1- HoO. It is soluble in water, but 
quickly decomposes, yielding a dark-coloured 
solution. 

qui none', s. [Eng. quin(oyl); -one.] 

Chem. : C^^Og. A compound produced by 
th 2 action of manganic peroxide ami aolphuric 
acid on quinic acid, benzidine, aniline, &c., or 
by the dry distillation of quinates. It crys- 
tallizes in long, transparent, golden-yellow, 
shining needles, slightly soluble in water, 
rnora soluble in aleohol and ether, melts at 
116 °, aud volatilizes without alteration. Its 
aqueous solution colours the skin brown, and 
on exposure to the air it acquires a dark 
reddish colour, ultimately depositing a black- 
brown precipitate. 

qui non'-ic, a. [Eng. quinon(e); -ic.] Con- 
tained in, or derived from quinone. 

quinonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : (?). An acid obtained by 

Schoonbroodt by heating quinone with pot- 
ash, but very imperfectly described. When 
heated with excess of potash, it is said to 
yield a brown empyreumatic oil, CioH 8 Oq, in- 
soluble in water, and solidifying in the cold 
to brown crystalline laminae. (IFatfs.) 

quin- 6 -tan' nic, a. [Eng. quino(ne) t and 
tan nic.] Deri ved from, or containing quinona 
and tannic acid. 

quinotannlc-acid, s . 

Chem. : C 4 2ll3o^35 (?)♦ Cinchonatannic acid. 
One of tha tannic acids found in cinchona 
barks. It forms a yellow, friable, hygroscopic 
mass, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, the 
ethereal solution being almost colourless. Its 
aqueous solution, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly absorbs oxygen and deposits cinchona 
red. It unites with bases, forming salts 
which are very unstable and of little import- 
ance. It colours ferric salts green, and pro- 
duces an abundant yellowish precipitata with 
tartar emetic. 

qul-no -va, a. [See def.] Contained in, or 
derived from Cinchona nova. 

. quinova-bltter, s. [Quinovin.] 

quinova-sugar, s. 

Chem. : CsH^Og. A saecharina substance 
obtained by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of quinovin, filter- 
ing, neutralizing filtrate with sodic carbonate, 
again filtering, and evaporating the liquid to 
dryness at 100 *. It is an uncrystallizable, 
hygroscopic body with a slightly bitter taste, 
and resembles mannitan more than any other 
kind Df sugar. 

qui-nd-va-tan'-nlc, a. [Eng. quinova, and 
tannic.) *A term applied to the tanuic acid of 
Cinchona nova. 

quinovatannic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CogHigOrf?) An acid obtained from 
the bark of Cinchona nova. It has a bitter 
taste, and is not precipitated by gelatine or 
tartar emetic. 

qui-nd' vie, a. [Eng. quinov(in) ; -£c.] De- 
rived from or containing quinovin. 

quinovic-acid, s. 

Chan. : C041 1 3^04. Chinovic aeid. A dibasic 
acid produced by passing dry hydrochloric 
acid gas into an alcoholic solution of quinovin. 
It forms a white, sandy, crystalline powder, 
insoluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, 
but soluble in boiling aleohol. Heated to 150 * 
it melts, solidifying on cooliug to a fissured 
mass. At a higher temperature it burns, 
leaving no residue. 
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quin 6 vin, s. [Eng. granola); -is.] 

Chtm. : Cw,IUs0 8 . Chioovin. Quinova-bitter. 
A n amorphous, bitter substance, first ob- 
tained from CincAoua nova, in 1S21, hy Pel- 
letier and Caventon. It is soluble in boiling 
water and in alcohol, its solutions being 
dextro-rotatory. It appears to be a constant 
constituent of the bark, but the amount ob- 
tained rarely exceeds two per cent. 

quin' oyl, s. [Eng. ^uirj(ine), and (Ayrfr)o(-rV/?.] 

Chem. : C^Tl jOs. A diatomic radical which 
inay be supposed” to exist io quinooe and its 
derivatives, quinooe itself being regarded as 
the hydride (C 6 H..Oo)' IU 

quin-o^I -im'-ic, a. lEng. quinoyl, and 
nmic.l Derived from or containing quiooyl 
and ammonia. 

quinoylamic-acid, 5 . 

He ) v 

Cher*. : C 6 1I 5 0 3 K = (CftHoOJ' This 

acid is unknown in the free state, but di- 
Ho ) N 

chloro-quinoylamic acid, (CgCloOo)" | q* 

produced hy the action of aqueous aimnooia 
on perchloro-qninone. It crystallizes in long 
black needles, having an adamantine lustre, 
slightly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol 
and in ether. 

quin a. [Eng. quino(ne) ; -yl, -fc.] 

Derived from or containing quinone. 

quinoylic-acid, $. 

Ch*m. : DfilTiO^ A hibasic acid unknown 
In the free state, hut its dichlorinated deriva- 
tive, CtfU-iClyO* is produced by the action of 
potash on”tetrachloroquinone. Tt crystallizes 
in yellovviah- white nacreous scales soluble in 
water. 

quin qna gefl'-im a, *. [Eat., fern. sing. 
of quinquagesimus = fiftieth.] (.See com pound.) 

Quiuquagesima Sunday, s. The 

Sunday next before Lent, being about fifty 
days before Easter. 

• quin quin'-gu-lar, o. [Pref. quinque, 
and Eng. angular (q.v.).] Having five angle* 
or corners. 

•• Exactly round, ordinary qninquanqular, or 
having ihe «id« paralleL "— More ■ Antid. agalmt 
Atheism. 

quin quar tic'-n lan, a. [Eng. quinquar - 

ticul(ar ) ; -an.] 

Church Hist. (PI.) : Armenians, in the seven- 
teenth century, who agreed with the Reformed 
Church in all doctrines except the Five 
Points (q.v.). [Armenian, QuiNQUAirncULAn.] 

* quin quar tic' u lar, a. [Lat. quinque 
live, snd Eng. articular (q.v.).] Consisting of 
five articles. 

quinquarticular-controversy, a. 

Church Hist. : A controversy which arose in 
Cambridge a.d. 1594 between Anninians and 
Calvinists regarding the Five Points (q.v.). 
Tn 1626 two conferences were held with a view 
to settle the dispute. It was revived at 
Oxford and in Ireland A.D. 1631. [Quin- 
qdarticulan.] 

"Theyhuve given an end to the quinquartlcular 
controversy.'— Sanderton. 

quin quo-, 7 >r</. (Lat. =flve.] Oonsistingof, 
or pertaining to the number five ; tlvefuld. 

•quin' quo Jin glcd flo as cl), a. [Pref. 
quinque-, and Eng. angle (q.v.).J Having five 
angles ; quinquangular. 

quin quo cdp au lar, a. [Pref. quinque-, 
and Eng. capsular (q.v.).] 

Pot. : Having five capsules. 

quin-quc-cos' tato, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Kng. costate (q.v.).] 

Hot. : Five-ribbed. 

quin qu6 don' tato, quin - qu6 - den- 

tat-cd , a. ( Pref. quinque-, aud Eng. dentate, 
den fated (q.v.).] 

Pot. Zool. : Having five teeth or indenta- 
tions. 

quin quS- fa r’-L oils, n. [From l/it. quinque, 
on analogy of multifarious, Ac.] 

Pot. : Opening Into five parts ; extending in 
five directions. 
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quin que-fid, a. [Lat. quinque — flva, and 
tindo (pret. Jidi) = to cleave.] 

Pot. (Of lea ves) : Cleft in the middle into five 
divisions. 

quin que-fo'-li-ato, quin-quo - fo - Ii- 

at cd, a. (Lat . quinque fnhut, from quinque 
— live, and folium = a leaf.) 

Bot. : Having five leaves. 

quin que lit er-al, n- [Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. literal (q.v.).] Consisting of five letters. 

quin quc-lo'-batc, quin que lobed, a . 

pPref. quinque-, and Eng. lobate, lobed (q.v.).] 
Pot. : Having five lobes. 

quin quo -loc' u lar, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. locular (q.vl).J* 

Pot. : Having live loculi, cavities, or cells, 
as the apple. 

qmn'-que-nerved, a. (Pref. quinque -, and 
Eng. nerved .] 

Pot. : Having five uerves, all proceeding 
from the base. 

* quin quen-na’-li-a, s. pi. [Lat., neut. pL 
of quinquennalis = quinquennial (q.v.).] 

Rom. Antiq. : Public games celebrated every 
five years. 

*quin quen' ni-dd, s. [Quinquennium.] A 
period or space of five years. (Tennyson.) 

quin quen'-m-al, a. [Lat. quinquennius, 
quinquennalis, from quinquennium = quin- 
quennium (q.v.).] Happening or recurring 
once in every five years ; lasting five years. 

” The great </itiuqtte'inial festival of Jove." 

lira: Pindar; Xemean Qdct, xL 

quin quen'-ni um, s. (Lat., from quinque 
s= five, and annus = a year.] A space or period 
of five years. 

quin que - part it©, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. partite (q.v.).J 

* 1. Ord. I /mg. ; Consisting of, or divided 
into five parts. 

2. Pot. : Divided nearly to the base into five 
portions. 

quin que-pm'-nate, a. (Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. pinnate.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Five times pinnate. 

* qum’-que-reme, s. (Lat. quinqusremis, 
from quinque = five, aod remus — an oar; Fr. 
quinquereme ; ltal. quinquereme.] A galley 
having five ranks of rowers. 

“The first galley . . . that came neere them wm a 
quinquereme."— Brende : quinta* Curtuu. io. 62 . 

* quin quo syl la blc, s. [Pref. quinque-, 
and Eng. syllable ‘(q.v.).] A word of five 
syllables. 

quin’ que - v&Ive, quin - quo - vH l'~ vu - 

lar, a. [Pref. quinque-, and Eng. vulve, valvu- 
fa'r (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Opening by five valves, as the peri- 
carp of flax. 

quln-quc-vir (pi. quin que v'-i-ri), s. 
[I^t., from quinque = five, and vir =a man.] 
Rom. Antiq.: One of a bndv of five com- 
missioners who were frequently appointed 
under the republic as extraordinary magistrates 
to carry any measure into effect, 

quln'-qui na, s. [Sp. tfufna.] 

Pharm. : Peruvian bark. 

"Thencf CAluv the flnfnt totwicco, quinquina, coffee, 
■ugar,"— Macaulay ; Hitt. Png.. cU. xxlll. 

quin' qui-no, s. (Quinquina (?)]. 

Pot. : Myrospermum peruiferum , 

quin qui ra di ato, a. [ I^at. quinque = 
live, and Eng. radiate . ] Having five mya 
(Used chiefly of the starfishes). 

"There Are four, nix, nnd ■rve» r»ye.I f.irmd, m well 
A* the more onllliHrv qulnqulrcullit* •i>ccllueu«."— 
June 13. 1W6, p. JeC. 

quin quiv -a lent, n. (Lat. quinqur = five, 
and vulrns (genit. vale^fis), pr. par. of vafro s= 
to he worth.] 

Chem. : E'piivnlent to five units of any 
standard, especially to four atoms of hydro- 
gen. (Pentads.] 

* quinso, v.t. [Etym. doubt fill.] To carve (a 
plover). 

*' In quintinp plover*, »n«l la wlnrlng quelle*." 

/fall; Ait Irt*, It. 1 . 
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quin §y, quin -&n * squln -an-^ 

* squin zie, s. [Cvnanche.] 

1 'at hoi. : Inflammatory sore-throat. There 
is swelling of one tonsil, or of both, attended 
with difficulty of breathing aud swallowing, 
and febrile symptoms. Quinsy has, though 
rarely, proved fatal by producing suffocation, 
but it generally terminates favourably by 
resolution or suppuration. In the lattrr case 
a good deal of purulent matter is discharged, 
and the patient ie immediately relieved. Quinsy 
is at times a moat distressing disease, though 
tho feeling is rather oue of extreme distrem 
than of acuto pain, except when the attempt tc 
swallow is made In sumo cases the swelling 
extends down the neck aud completely unde' 
tho jaws, affecting the tongue and the salivary 
glands. When this occurs the fiow of saliva 
is generally profile, aDd in all cases there is 
formation of much s’riugy mucus about thf 
tonsils. Along with these local symptoms 
there is always moro or less lever, and, in case 
of continuanco of the disease, depression from 
tho deprivation of nourishment. A person 
who has suffered from quinsy Humid, aflei 
recovery, use every means ot tdroiigthening 
the throat, as a guard agaio&t future attacks. 

t quinsy-berry, s. 

pot. : A name for the black currant, which 
is of use in quinsy. 

qutn’-^y wort, * qmn'-an- 9 y wort, *. 

[Eng. quinsy, quinancy, and wort.] 

Bot. : Asperula cynanchica. 

quint, s. [Lat. qu int (us) = fifth.] 

Music: (I) The interval of a fifth. (2) An 
organ atop, sounding a fifth above the found* 
tion stops, of 5V It. length on the manual^ 
1U] ft. on the pedal. It should oot be useo 
without a double diapason, to which it forma 
the second natural harmonic, or twelfth. It 
is sometimes used on the pedal organ without 
a double diapason (32 ft.), but with question- 
able effect. 

quint, s. (Fr., from Lat. < 7 uinf(t«)= fifth.] A 
aetor sequence of five, as in the game of picquet 
"The state lias wiAde % quint 
Ot generfcle." Butler; Hudibra*. IIL 2 . I.Stl 

quin'- tain, * quin’ -tell, * quia -Lane, 

• quin tin, * quin tine, * wbin tane, *. 

[Fr. quintaine; Low Lat. quintana, from 1-at. 
qnintana = a street in a camp, so intersecting 
the tents of the two legions as to separate the 
fifth mauiple 
from the 
sixth, and 
the fifth 
turma from 
the sixth ; 
hence, a pub- 
lic place of 
exercise, 
from Lat.. 
quintanus, 
from qu i »- 
tus = tilth 
(Skeat); Ita). 
quintana .] 

A figure or 
object to be 
tilted at; a 
favourite 
English sport in the middle ages. It consisted 
of au upright post, ou the lop of which a 
cross post turned upon a pin ; at one end of 
the cross post was a broad board, and at tha 
other a heavy sand-bng ; the play was to rids 
against the broad end with a lance, and pass 
by before the saud-bag, coming round, should 
siriko the tiltcr 

■* At ipUrifaln ha 

Hath chnlUnif'd rithrr whfi* comiUx*." 

Ben Joiuon ; Lore * II elcoine ul II tlbeck. 

quin tal, * quyn tall, s. [Fr. quintal, from 
fcp. quintal, troin Arab. <ji»/«ir - a weight of 
100 lbs, of twelve ounces each, from Lat. 
cruftm =a hundred.] A weight of 100 pounds. 
The French quintal mrtrique is luo kilogrnmme* 
or 220 11 m. avoirdupois. 

" Allow rohT |wr»on In tlu> whole fleet** lislf • ywie 
tall euerjr uti>iu-th " — Jlaekluyt Voyajct, l. iW. 

quin’-tan, a. & s. [I^it ijuinfauuJ, fron 
^ablins s= fifth.] 

A, Asadj. : Happening or recurring even 

fifth day : as, a fever. 

B. As subftQntii'c : 

Pathol. : An intermittent fever, o' which thi 
paroxysmn return every fifth day. 


boil, b6$; poiit, J6xtrl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, feem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, oiflst. ph - t 
-clan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, sion = shun ; -^lon, -^ion = zhim. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -Alo, Ac. b?l, d^L 
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quintan© — quirinue 


quln'-tane, s. [Lat. quint{us) = fifth ; ■««.] 
[Pentane.] 

* quin’-tcll, s. [Quintain.] 

quin'-tene, s . [Lat. quint(us ) = fifth ; -ene.) 

[Amylene.] 

quin'-ten-yl, a. [Eng. qu int en(e); -yL) De- 
rived from or containing quintene. 

quintenyl-aleohol, s. 

Chem. : C5H10O3 = ( <^5 H «,)'"( Oil)* Amyl 

glycerine. A thick colourless liquid formed 
by the action of silver acetate and potassium 
hydrate on hromoquintene dibromide. It has 
A sweet aromatic taste, and is soluble in water. 

quin ter -ua, s. [Ital.l 

Music: A sppeies of guitar not unlike a violin 
In shape, having three, or four, or live pairs of 
catgut strings, and sometimes two single 
strings covered with wire in addition, played 
with the fingers. About two centuries ago it 
was commonly used in Italy by the lower 
orders of musicians and comedians. 

quin'-tcr-on, s. [Quintboon.] 

quin-tcs'-cen 9 e, s. [Fi\, from Lat. quinta 
essentia = the fifth essence ; ltal. i7i/es5f arct.] 

*1. The fifth, last, or highest essence of 
power in a natural body. 

** Tbe ancient Greeks said there are four elements or 
forms iu which matter can exist:— Fire, or the tin* 

I Minderable form ; air, or the gaseous form ; water, or 
he liquid form; and earth, or the solid form. The Py- 
thagoreans added a fifth, which they called ether, inure 
subtile and pure thau fire, and possessed of an orbicu- 
lar motion. This element, which flew upwards atcrea- 
tlou, and out of which the stars were made, was called 
the fifth essence; quintessence, therefore, menus tbe 
most subtile extract of a body that can he procured." 
— Brewer . Diet. Phrate <t Fable. 

2. Hence, fig., an extract of something 
containing its vital or esseutial parts, quali- 
ties, or virtues ; the pure and concentrated 
essence ; the purest or highest part, atage, or 
state of anything. 

Each of them considered his darling form of eccle- 
siastical polity as tbe qu intctsiwe of the Christian 
religiuu."— Macaulay : Hut. £ng., cb. xvi. 

3. Chem. : The alchemists distinguished four 
essences answering to the four Aristotelian 
elements ; to these Lullius added a fifth, 
namely, alcohol, denominated quinta essentia, 
on account of its enlivening action. The term 
is sometimes also used to denote the thera- 
peutic constituents of any substance, (H'affs.) 

*qmn tes'-sen9e,r.<. [Quintessence,*.] To 
extract as a quintessence ; to distil. 

"Th© bodies then (all frailty hurn'd away) 

Well quint' ssened. new qualities receive." 

Stirling : Domes-Uay ; Tbe fourth Hours. 

quint-es-sen’-tial, quint-es sen'-tiall 
(tl ss sh), a. [Eng quintessence) ; -ial.] 
Consisting of quintessence ; of the nature of a 
quintessence. 

"Burns baa wit, fancy, humour, and possioti In 
abundance, together with that qninteatential and In- 
describable gift of poetry."— Athenaum, April 28, 18s 1. 

quin tette', quin-tet', quin-tet'-to, 5. 

[Fr. quintette , from Lat. quintus = fifth ; ltal. 
quintetto.] 

Music: (1) A composition In five parts, or 
for five performers. (2) Part of a movement 
snug by five voices soft, opposed to coro. (3) 
A composition for two violins, two tenors, 
and a violoucello ; or two violins, a tenor, ami 
two violoncellos ; or two violins, a tenor, a 
violoncello, and double bass, having the same 
form as a sonata. (Stainer d> Barrett.) 

qulnt’-ic, a. [Lst. ^unfits = fifth.] [Quantic.] 

quin'-tile, s. [Lat. quintus = fifth.] 

Astrol. : The aspect of planets when distant 
from each other the fifth part of the zodiac, 
or 72*. 

aum-til'-i-an, Quin-til'-li-an, *. [See 

def. ] 

Church Hist. (PI): Followers of Quintilia, 
of Carthage, a Montanist lady, living in the 
second century, reputed to be a prophetess. 
They used bread and cheese in the Eucharist, 
and allowed women to become priests and 
bishops. Tertullian wrote against them. 

quin-til' lion (i as y), s. [Lat. quint(vs)~ - 
fifth; Eng. (m)iUion (q.v.).] This is the fifth 
example in a series of numerical terms which 
embrace million, billion, trillion, Ac., and of 
which something further needs to be said trom 
the fact that the Euglish system of computa- 


tion differs essentially from those of the United 
States, France, Italy, Ac. In Eugland a billion 
is a million millions, a trillion a million billions, 
Ac., a qnintillioQ beiug thus a million raised to 
the fifth power, or a unit followed by thirty 
ciphere. In the United States and the other 
countries named, a billion is a thousand mil- 
lions, a trillion a thousand billions, Ac., a 
million being a thoosand raised to the second 
power, a billion a thousand raised to the third 
power, and Boon,aquintillion being a thousand 
raised to the sixth power, or a unit followed by 
eighteen ciphers. 

• quin - tin, *. [Quintain.] 

quin'-tine, s. [Lat. quintus = fifth.) 

Bot. (Of an ovule) : The skin of the nucleus. 
It was formerly believed to be a fifth integu- 
ment, counting from the outside. 

quin-ti-ster'-nal, s. (Lat. quintus = fifth, 
aud Eng., Ac. sternum.) 

Anat: The fifth osseous portion of the 
sternum. 

quin-tO-, pref. [Lat. qimifus = fifth.) 

C7icm. ; A synonym of Penta- (q.v.). 

quint ole, s. [ltal. gwin/o; Lat. quintus= fifth]. 

Music: A group of five notea to be played 
in the time of four. 

quin'-tone, s. [Lat. (?iunf(us) = fifth ; -one.) 
[Valylene.] 

quint-roon', quln'-ter-on,*. (Sp.gjrinto-on, 
from Lat. quintus = filth ; cf. quadroon.) In 
the West Iudies, the child of a white man by 
a woman who has oae-sixteentli part of negro 
blood: hence, a quintroon lias only on e-thirty- 
second part of negro blood. 

quin'-tu-ple, a. (Fr., from Lat. quintvplus , 
from quintus = fifth ; cf. quadruple.) 

1. Ord Lang. : Fivefold ; multiplied five 
times. (Browne: Cyrus’ Carden, cli i.) 

H. Technically: 

I. Bot. : Having as the arrangement five or 
a multiple of five. 

*2. Music : Applied to a species of time, 
containing five notes of equal value iu a bar. 

quintuple - nerved, quintuple - 
ribbed, a. 

Bot. (Of a leaf) : Having five nerves all pro- 
ceeding from above the base of the lauuua. 

quin tu ple, v.t. [Quintuple, a.] To make 
five times as much or as numerous ; to multi- 
ply fivefold. 

"Now trebled and quintupled by the rapidity of 
intercourse. "—Da ily T» leyraph, Oct. 31, 1SS5. 

quin-tyl, s. [Lat. quini(us) = fifth ; -yl.) 
[Amyl.] 

quln'-zaine, s. [Fr., from quinze ; Lat. quin- 

decim = fifteen.] 

1. A stanza consisting of fifteen lines. 

2. The fourteenth day after a feast-day, or 
the fifteenth if the days be counted inclu- 
sively. 

•quinze, s. [Fr. = fifteen.] A game of cards 
similar to vingt-un, but in which fifteen is the 
game. 

" Peep bfimet and quinze for tbe men."— Walpole : 
To Ha nn, li. 253. 

quip, s. [Wei. chwip = a quick flirt or turn, 
ckinpio — to whip, to move briskly ; Gael, 
cuip — to whip (q.v.).] A sharp or sarcastic 
jest or turn ; a cuttiug or severe retort ; a 
taunt, a gibe. 

" Manes. We cynlcks axe mad fellow* ; didst thou 
not find 1 did quip theef 

" Ptyi. No verily ; why, wbat'a a quip 1 

" Hanes. We great girder* call It a abort aavlng of a 
sharp wit, wltb a hitter oena© In a sweet word." 

Lyly ; Alexander A Campaspe. ill. 2. 

•quip, *qulppe, v.t. & i. [Quip, s.) 

A. Trans. : To utter quips or sarcasms on 
or to ; to taunt, to sneer at, to treat with 
sarcasms or gibes. 

B. Intrans. : To utter quips or sarcasms ; 
to sneer, to scoff. 

"To deride, quip)*, accrue, *c,"— Prynne : 1 Sutrio. 
Hastix. viiu 6. 

qui-po' (qu as k), s. [Quiru.J 

* quip'-per, s. (Eng. quip; -<r.] A joker, a 
quibbler. 


quipu', qui-po' (qu as k), *. [Peruv, quipo 
= a knot.] 

Anthrop. : An instrument used for reckoning 
or recording events, the invention of which is 
ascribed to the Emperor Suy-yin, the Pro- 
metheus of China. The Chinese are said to 
have used them till they were supersede <1 by 
the art of writing. The quipu has been toujiil 
in Asia, Africa, Mexico, among the North 
American Indians, but in Peru quipns served 
as the regular means of record and communi 
catioQ for a highly-organized society. The 
Peruviana appear to have been particularly 
expert m its use, beiog able by its employment 
to keep on record not only statistical informa- 
tion, such as the number of soldiers, the 
uautitios of tha crops, the contents of tin; 
oca’s warehouses, Ac., but also information i i 
a historical character to which such a system 
would seem completely unfitted. Tbe records 
thus kept must have been very simple, siace 
their details must otherwise have been liable to 
misapprehension, eveu to one skilled in the 
use of the quipu. (See extract.) 

" The quipu Is a near relation of tbe rosary and th© 
wampum -it ring, it consists of a cord with knuts 
tied in it for the purpose of recalling or suggesting 
something to tne umid. When a farmer's daughter 
ties a knot tu her handkerchief to remember a com- 
mission at market by, she makes a rudimentary quipu 
.... V' on Tschudi dehciil-os them as consisting of 
a thick main cord, with thinner cords tied on to it at 
certain distances, in which the knots are tied. The 
length of tbe quipus varies much, tbe uiaiu trunk 
being often many eUs long, sometimes only a single 
loot, the branches seldom more than two feet, and 
usually much leaa ... The curds are often of 
various colours, each with Its own proper meaning: 
red fur soldiers, yelluw fur gold, white for silver, gr*-en 
for corn, and so on. Tins knot-w riting »a* esi»ecii*lly 
suited for reckonings and statistical tables; a single 
knot meant ten, a double one a hundred, a triple • ne 
• thousand, two tingle* side by side twenty, two 
doubles two hundred. Tbe distances from the main, 
cord were of great Importance, aa was the sequence of 
tbe blanches, for tbe principal objects weie placed ua 
the 6rst branches and near the trunk, aud so in de- 
creasing order. This art of reckoning . . Is still 
in use among the herdsmen of the Puna"— Tyler : 
Early Hut. Mankind (ed. 1879), pp. 164-166 

* qulr-aee, *. [Cuirass.] 

* quir- bo ile, s. [Cui n boult.) 

quire (1), * quairs, * queare, * ewaef, 

s. [0. Fr. quaier, quayir , eager (Fr. cahier) 
prob. froiu Lat. quuternnm = a collection oi 
four leaves, a small quire, from quatemi = 
four each, from qtwiritor = four.] 

1. A eollcetiriQ of twenty-four sheets o 
imprinted paper. Wrapping, envelope, print- 
ing, ami many other papers are not folded. 

A publisher’s or newsvendor’s quire of 
printed sheets or magazines contains from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight copies. 

2. A collection of one of each of the sheets 
of a book laid in consecutive order ready for 
folding. The sheets are gathered into a 
quire or book, which is folded along tha 
middle. 

* 3. A little book ; a pamphlet. (Bp. Hall : 
9a fires, ii„ I.) 

quire-stock, s. Publishers’ stock In 
sheets, as distinguished from bound copies. 

* quire (2), * quler, • quere, s. [Choir, #.] 

1. A body of singers ; a clioma. (Spenser: 
F. Q., 11. xii. 76.) 

2. The part of the choir assigned to the 
choristers or siugers ; the choir. 

"Standyng vpon the steppes at tho quye r dore." — 
Fabyan, voL iL (an. 1516). 

3. A company, an assembly. 

M He mote perceive a little tlnwulug sight 

Of all which there vs as doing iu that an Ire m 

tpenser : F- Q.. VI. vllL 48. 

* quire, * quier, v.i. [Quire (2), s.) To sing 
iu concert or chorus ; to sing harmoniously. 

Still quiring to tbe voung-eyed cberohims " 

Shakcsp. : Merchant of »>niee. v. l. 

* qui*r'-i 1^. ndv. [Qujrle.] Revclvinglj 
(Stanyhurst : Virgil ; jEneid i. 219.) 

quir i na'-li a, s. pi. [Lat,,] 

Homan Antiq. : Annual feasts at Rome in 
honour of Romulus, also called Quiriuus. 

qui-ri'-nus, s. [See def. of compound.] 

quirinus-oil, s. 

Chem. : A kind of rock oil of tliickish con- 
sistence, so called from the Capel of St. Qui- 
rinos at Tegerusee, near which it issues. It 
is brownish-yellow, olive-greeu by reflected 
light, and has a sp. gr. 0 835. 


"Some desperate qtupper. — Hashe: Int rod. to 
Greene' t Henaphon, p. H. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt; 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, chb, euro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, to, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw\ 
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• quir' ls-ter, * qncr-eate, s. [Quire (2 a 
a.J A chori>ter, a singer 

** Tbo coy guirutert, that lodp* within." 

Thornton: Gyring. «l, 

T Still in nse at Winchester College. 

c quir l ta-tlon, a [Lat. quiritalio , from 
7 ■ <? '«s, pa. par. of $uirf/os=to raise a 
plaintive cry ; qurror = to complain.] A cry* 
i -g f"r help ; a plaintive cry. 

“Tliun thu* aatonlshest men . . with *owoful • 
quirtlution."~By. Udi. Contempt; The Cruci/Liion. 

quirk, s. [Prob. from Hie same root as W cl. 
f^' 1 '"'i - to turn briskly; chu*yr = strong 
impulse ; chii'ymv = to wlur, to whiz ; chwired 
— a flunk, a piece of craft ; cAunrcdu =. to he 
crafty, to play tricks: cf. Gael, cuireid = o 
tm ii. a wile, a trick (Steuf).] 

*1. Ordinary Language : 

1. An artful turn, evasion, or subterfuge ; a 
shift, a quibble. 

** To r*|«lr that error, and leave nothing to the 
mercy ol a Jaw qmrk." — Decay of Piety. 

2. A fit, a turn ; a sharp stroke or attack. 

“ I>e fell many gui tL* of Joy and grief." 

Ghuk'tj*. All* ll r« that End* II ell, HI. £ 

3. A sharp taunt or return ; a quip, a quib* 
tfie. 

" Fly her w ith love letters and billet*. 

Ami buit Uitia well, for quirk* ami qnlllela" 

Butler - Euu.braj, liL I. 

4. A flight of fancy; a conceit. 

" One that excels the quirks of blazoning peno." 

Ghukctp. : Othello, 11. 1. 

5. A light fragmentary piece of music ; an 
Irregular air. ( l'ope .) 

6. Tin: clock of a stocking. 

7. A pane of glass cut at the sides and top 
In the form of a rhomb. 

IL Architecture <£ Carpentry: 

1. A sudden turn; applied to a form of 
moulding in which an scute recess separates 
the moulding proper from the fillet or soffit. 
It is much used between mouldings in Gothic 
architecture ; in Grecian, aud sometimes in 
Homan, architecture ovolos and ogees are 
Usually quirked at the top. 

2. A projecting fillet on the sole or side of 
a grooving- plane, which arts as a fence or A 
gauge for depth or distance. 

3. A piece taken out of any regular ground- 
plot or floor, so as to make a court, yard, Ac. : 
toes, if the ground-plan were square or ob- 
b‘ii4, aud a piece were taken out of the corner, 
such piece is called a quirk. 

quirk float, a. An angle-float (q.v.). 
quirk- moulding, a. 

Carp., £c . : A moulding whose sharp and 
sudden return from its extreme projection to 
the re-entrant angle partakes rather of a 
straight line on the profile than of the curve. 

quirked, a. [Eng. quirk; -ed.] Formed or 
furnished with a quirk or channel. 

quirked- moulding, a. [QUIRK-MOULD- 
ING. J 

* quirk’-ish, a. [Eng. quirk; •uk . ] 

1. Having the character or nature of a quirk ; 
Consisting of quirks, turns, or quibbles ; 
quibbling. 

" Sometime* It [fucetlouMirwd I* lodged In * *ly 
qui*Uoii. In a quirkuh rciMuIi, in & threw d lutinmUun, 
in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an ubjoc- 
tiuu .''— Barrow .S cn^wni, voL L, oer. 14. 

2. Resembling a quirk 

quirlt'-y, a. [Eng. quirk ; -j/.] Full of quirka, 
quibbles, or subterfuges; quibbling; shifty* 
as, a quirky attorney. 

* quirlo, v.i. [Whirl, t?.J 

quis cali'-nro, s pi. [Mod. Lat,£ifiscaJ(its); 
Lat. fern, pi udj. hull', -ime.] 

(smith. * Bout-tails ; a Hub-family of feter- 
idie (in older classifications, of fcJturrndu'). 
Bill luthor attenuated, as lung as, or longer 
than, the bead ; culmen curved, tip lunch 
bint down; tail longer than wings; lega fitted 
for walking. Colour of timics cutlrcly black, 
with lustrous reflections. 

quis-ca lus, a. [A word of no atyra.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Qulecnlliue, with ti n species, ranging 
fz >m Venezuela and Columbia northward to 
ill- central United Slates. They are known 
•is Grakles or Omekles in the United States, 


and often also ns “black-birds” nnd “boat- 
tails.” Tbe term Gnikle Is moiw properly 
applied to various tropical birds of tbs starling 
family, with tho habits of the common starling, 
aud occasionally a remarkable power of imitat- 
ing tho human voice; as in the Mina lfird of 
India. 

• quish, s. [Fr. ct/£«<r.] Armour for the thighs. 
[Cuisu.] 

'* One *ort bed the quikhex, the frciies, the surlett**, 
y • ewl cites cm the i>l-M nldo aud on tho left aide 
■ylvcr. Ball : Henry IV, (^u. JJ, 

•qul3h-in,s [Cushion.] 

qul3‘ qua-lis, s. [Hat. quh f = who? gad 
qnahst == of what kind? Referring to the 
difiieulty of classifying it.] 

DuL: A genua of Combrctcjc. Calyx long, 
tubular; petals five, huger linn the teeth of 
the calyx ; stamens ten, exserted ; drupe dry, 
five angled, one seed. Shrubs with climbing 
blanches and white or red flowers. Natives 
of Java, the Malay Archipelago, and India. 
About fiva species are cultivated in gnrdens 
for their brilliant flowers. The seeds of Qaw- 
qualis indica ara used in the Moluccas as a 
vermifuge, so ara those of Q. chinensis (?) at 
Macao. 

qulst, quest, s. [Teel, quesa — a bird, prob. of 
t He pigeon kind ; qvisti — the branch of a tree.] 
The ringdove or wnodpigeon ; the cushat. 
“Thr>*>e holes peeked Into tho roots themselves arc 
not dune by Ihc9u1.su Daily Telegraph, Dec. 3o, 1»8S, 

•quis-tron, * quys-troune, a. [Etym. 
doubtful.) A beggar, a ecu] lion. (fio/nuunf 
0 / the .Rose, 8Stf.) 

quit, * quyt en, v.t. ft i. [O. Fr. quitcr (Fr. 
qn tter\ from gu(7<* = quit (q.v.); Sp A Fort, 
quitar ; ltal. quitare, chitare ] 

A . Transitive: 

• 1, To discharge, as an obligation, debt, or ; 
duty ; to meet and satisfy. 

“ As if he came to heg 
Aud nut to qn it a score." 

Cou yer ; yearly Diitrttt. 

• 2. To pay for. 

" lie mill qnyten hlse *V " 

Out. Aug. JJttcell., p. 190. L 77. 

• 3. To set free ; to deliver, to absolve, to 
acquit. 

“Ood quit you In his mercy." 

Bhakety. : lie nr y F., U. X 

• 4. To remit. 

"To quit the flue for one-hnU of his pooda." 

Ghakety. ; Merchant of I'cninr, iv. L 

• 0. To set free or deliver, as from something 
hurtful, oppressive, or disagreeable ; to relieve, 
to libera to, 

G. {Keflex.) - To meet the claims upon, or ex- 
pectations held of; to conduct, to behave, to 
acquit (1 SamuH iv. fi.) 

• 7. To repay, to requite. ( Chapman : Homer; 
Iliad v.) 

• 8. To rarry through ; to do or perform to 
the eud ; to discliurge fully 

*' Never w orthy prince & day <lld quit 
W ilh £r<-atcr hiuutrd, aud with ujuiu renown." 

Hu niel. 

9. To dejiart from ; to leave ; to go away or 
retire from. 

"lie quitted tho camp, and retired to Lochabor."— • 
Macaulay I/ttf. Bug., cti. ml. 

1U. To furs:ike, to ubaudon, to eeasa. 

•'Their father. 

Tlieu uld and t.ml ut u>uk »ncli »urrow 

1 Lat hr quit being." Ghakety. 1 Cymlntm*. L L 

• II, To resign, to give up. 

B. Intruns. : To leave or remove from a 
place. 

• "j (1) To quit cost : To pay the cost or ex- 
penses ; to bo reinunerativo ; to give a return. 

(J) To quit scores : To make even ; to choose 
mutually from demaude by mutual equivuleuts 
giveu. 

quit, * cwlto, * quyt, • quyto, a, [O. Fr. 

quite (Fr. quittr) — duchargcd, quit, released, 
Iiom Lat. quiet u ut, aucus. of ^uti/us = ut lest, 
satisfied ; bp f/wdo = quit. (Ju it is a shorter 
form of (iniet (q v.).j Discharged or released 
from a debt, obligation, duty, or penalty , fice, 
clear, absolved. 

" With th« gift of 100 of sold*, w* w»r» quit of 

them." — Uacktuyt ; Voyage*. It. l..«. 

The word is freijnently used eolloquiully 
In the form quits, as, To In* quits with one, that 
Is, to bo on even terms with him, to havo 
arranged claims or demands by mutual con- 
cessions ; lienee, os au exdainntiou, Quits J we 
are quits or even. 


•'8b«'« quite with them now."— ranhuryh : Profited 
Wife. 11 LL 

Don He or quits, • Double or <;uit : A term In 
gam Ming, when the slake lost by one player is 
eillier to lie doubled in the event of lua 1 «js ng 
again, or to be reduced to nothing Hi the event of 
bis winning, thus making the two parties quits. 

'•'Twer* good to fight doable or qultf-Beaum. 6 
Het. : Kttig * .Vo Bing. Hl L 

qtilt-rcnt, s. Ibmt pa ill by the freeholders 
and cupy In dders of a manor in dLseharge or 
acquittance of uther services. The tenn If 
used to den fie various uuninal rents; a quit- 
rent, properly 6 leaking, l cing 1 ’served in lie® 
of other cervices, and e<> call d because, on 
paying it, tho tenant of the ihiiJ goe. quit 
ami free. In old records it is calbil white 
rent, because it was paid in silver money, In 
distinction to corn rents. Under existing laws 
an ow ner of land Is empowered to redeem any 
quit-rent to which It may be subject. 

** Both sorts *ro indifferently denominated quit' 
rente, quie'i redt.-ut. hrcause thereby tbe tenant goes 
quit ami free of all other aervtcea.' — /Wacteforw : tVf?*- 
rnent., bk. lu, ch. S. 

quit, s. [Etym. doulitful ; prob. ononato- 
j'oetic, from the note of the birds.) 

Ornith : A popular name, applied to many 
birds in Jamaica. Tim Banana Quit is Cccthia 
flavcola ; the Due Quit, Kuphonux jnmaica; 
the Grass Quit, N; ermojihila olivacea ; aud the 
Orange Quit, I'anagrella rvflcollis. (Gus&e.) 

* quit'-nl, s. [Eng. quit or quite, v. ; -a!.] A 
requital. {Spanish Tragedy, iii.) 

qui tam, phr. [Lat. — who aa well] 

l.« w : A popular action on a penal statute, 
jiaitly Qt the suit of the queen, and partly at 
tliut of an informer ; so called fiom tbe word a : 
“ywi tam )>ro doimna regina, quam pro se 
i]iso,” Ac. = who (sues) as well (lor our lady, 
the queen, as for himself). 

* quIU-an^, s. [Quittance.] 

quit 9k, quitch -grass, s. [For quick, quickr 
grass, from its vitality aud rapid growth.) 

Hot. : (1) Triticum repens [Couch-Ouass] ; 
(2) Agrostis st»lonifera [Fiomk]. Triticum 
repent, variously called tkjuch-grass, Wheat- 
gro.<% Dog-grass, Quickens, ami Squitch or 
Quitch, id a grass which, though of tile same 
genus as wheat, is a troublesome weed. It has 
creeping runt-stocks, perennial iu growth, 
which render it very difficult of extirpation, aud 
need to be very earcfuUy removed troui culti- 
vated land. Yet it is not without its utility 
In times of scarcity it has been used 11s food. 
It is also employed as a source of beer, us a 
domestic medicine, and, more frequently, as 
fodder Cut early, It makes very good lmy 
Its roots also serve a purpose iu binding laud 
into pusturuga of inferior value. 

“They are the l>estcorn tu crow on cromnU eubject 
toquiUJigrouui other weeda.’— MaJ itrner; lit ubandry. 

* quit' claim, v t . [Quitcla im, i.) 

Jmw : To abandon, renounce, or resign a 
claim or title to ; to relinquish a claim to by 
deed, without covenants of warranlry against 
adverse and paramount titles. 

•'RtW. *<>n of Richard do B^dtou, quitclaimed all 
hla rl^ht in threw uiyni'K* of laud hero."— Burton : 
MoiuuUeon K bar accrue, p. Si. 

quit claim, • quite ciaym, i. & a. [Eng. 
i/uif, aud cln nn.J 

A. As substantive : 

1m w : A deed cf release ; an Instrument by 
which aonie claim, right, or title, real or sup- 
posed, to an estate, is u liiiquished to uiiotlier 
without any coveuaut or warranlry, express 
or implied. 

B. As adj. : Free from claim. 

*' quitecltiym Ibiilachu! ^ofro." Ouyqf ll'aripl*^. je sn. 

quito, • qulcht, * quyto, adv. [Quit, a.) 

1. Completely, pcifeetly, wholly, entiicly, 
thoroughly. 

“The faynrat flowre our pirlomi alt ecimnjj 
D IaiIihI quite, and lulu du>t 
Syenrer Gheyheardt Calender . Pecember. 

2. To a great extent or degree; very; as, 
quite hot, quite young, Ac, 

• quito olamc. v.t. To release, to »>> 
•olvu. \>pcn*er; F. Q., IV. 11. H.) 

quite ontlro, o. 

Hot. : lVrfcctlv free from division of th< 
marglu. A stronger tonn than entire. 


boil, b6^; p<5^t, cat, $cU, chorus, ^tiln, benph; go, £cm; thtn, ^his; sin, a$; oarpoct, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 

-clan, - than = sham -tlon, -cion = chun; -^lon, -jlon = zbi&xL ^ious, -tioua, -clous — ohtia. -bio, Ac. = h^L dpL 
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quite — quoil 


quite-slmple, s. [Simple, a., II.] 

* quite, * quyte, v.t. [Quit, v .] To quit, to 

requite, to repay, to return. 

" To quite them 111.'* Spenser ; Colin Clout, 682. 

* quite'-ly, * quyte-ly, adv, [Eng. quite; - ly .] 

1. Quite, completely, entirely. 

“ Your ancestres couquered all Franco quite?#" 
Hubert de Hr untie, p. Ilk 

2. Freely, at liberty, 

Qui to (qu as k), s. [See def.] 

Gcog. : The capital city of the Republic of 
Ecuador. A city remarkable for its lofty 
situation, its site being 9351 feet above the 
sea, a height surpassing that of any other 
city. It was one of the old Inca cities, which 
the Spanish conquerors continued to occupy. 

Quito orange, s. 

Bot.. The fruit of Solatium qnitoense. This 
species of Solanum bears a wholesome fruit 
resembling an orange in appearance, and not 
unlike it in flavor. The genua, of which the 
potato is the most important representative, 
contains other useful plants, including the 
Kangaroo apple of Australia, whose fruit is 
wholesome when ripe, hut poisonous when 
noripe. 

quits, 3. [Quit, o.l 

* quit'-ta-ble, a. [Eng. qvit, v. ; ‘able.) 

Capable of being quitted or vacated. 


quiv'-ered. a. [Eng. quiver (1), s. ; • ed .] 

1. Furnished or provided with a quiver. 

“ Her, m she halted on a green hill-top, 

A quiver'd, hunter apy’d." 

Logan : Episode of Levina. 

2, Sheathed, as in a quiver. 

" When hia quiver’d shafts ehe did not see." 

Sherburne : Rape of Helen. 

qmv'-er-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Quiver, v.) 

qulv'-er-lng-ly, adv. [Eng. quivering; -ly.) 
In a quivering or tremhling manner ; with 
quivering. 

"It stretched out ita limbs quiveringly upon the 
table,"— Poe H'oriti (1864). n. 430. 

* qulv'-cr-ish, a. [Eng. quitter, v. ; -ish.] 
Tremulous, quivering. 

"Forth with a quiverhh horror." 

Stunyhurst : Virgil ; JSneid lit. 30. 

quly-er-wort, s. [Eng. quiver (2), 3., and 
wort.] 

Bot. (PL): The Confervace® (q.v.). (Paxton.) 

qni vi ve (qtl as k), phr. [Fr.=who lives’] The 
challenge of a French sentry to any person 
approaching his post, equivalent to the 
English “ Who goes there ?" Hence, To be on 
the qui vive — to be on the alert or look-out, 
to be watchful and attentive. 

* qulx'ote, v.i. [Quixotic.] To act like 
Don Quixote. 

"You shall Quixote It by yourself. "— Vanbrugh : 
False Friend, iv. 2. 


» quit’ tal, 3. [Eng. quit, or quite, v. ; -aZ.) 
Requital, return, repayment, quittance. 

"A* In revenge or quittal of such strife." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucreoe, 236. 

quit tan 9 e, * quit-aunce, * cwit-aunce, 

s. [O. Fr. quitunce , from Low Lat. guiriantia; 

O. Sp. quitanza; ltal. quitanza , guiria/tza.] 

1. A discharge or release from a debt or 
obligation ; an acquittance. 

"In any bill, -warrant, quittance, or obligation.* — 
Shaketp. : At err# Wires of Windsor, i. 1. 

* 2. Recompense, return, repayment, re- 
quital. (Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. 2.) 

* qult-tan^e, v.t. [Quittance, s.] To repay, 
to requite. 

** Fitting boot to quittance their deceit." 

Shakesp. . 1 Ucnr # VI., it L 

quit -ter (1), s. [Eng. quit, v. ; -er.) 

1. One who quits, especially a contestant 
who succunihs before he is actually defeated. 

* 2. A deliverer. 

quit ter (2). quit -tor, qwytur, 3. [Prob. 

for quitture (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The scoria of tin. 

2. Matter discharging or flowing from a 
wound or sore. 

II. Farr. : An ulcer formed between the 
hair and hoof, generally on the inside quarter 
of a horse’s hoof. Called also Quitter-bone. 

quitter-bone, s. [Quitter (2), II.] 

• quit ture, s. [Eng. quit, ▼. ; -ure.] A 
discharge of matter from a aore or wound ; 
an issue. 

** To cleanse the quitture from thy wound.* 

Chapman . Homer ; Iliad lir. 

quiv -er (1), * quyv-cr, s. [O. Fr. cuivre, 
cuei're, from O. li. Ger. kohhar ; Ger. kocher = 
a quiver; A.S. coewr, cover ; Dut. koker ; Dan. 
kogger ; Sw. kogcr ; Icel. kogur .] A case or 
aheath for arrows. 

*' His bow &nd gilden quiver lying him beside. 

Spenser: F. Q., III. v. 84. 

quiver-treo, s. 

Bot. : Aloe dichotomy 

quiv -er (2), s. [Quiver, v.] The act or state 
of quivering ; a tremulous motioo ; a shaking, 
a quaking, a trembling. 

1 quly er, o. [A.S. ewifer.] Nimble, active ; 
full of motion. 

"There was a little quiver fellow."— Shakesp. • 2 
Henry IV., ill. 2. 

quly cr, * quyv-er, t\i. [From the same 

root as quiver, a., quaver, and quake; c L 

O. Dan. kuiven, kuiveren =to quiver.] 

2. To shake, to tremble, to shudder, to 
•hiver, to quake. 

** He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead." 

Dryden: Palamon A Arcite, iil. 704. 

t To move or play with a tremulous motion. 


quix ot' ic, a. [After Don Quixote, the hero 
of Cervantes’ romance of that name, who is 
pictured as a half crazy champion of the sup- 
posed distressed. and a caricature of the knight- 
errants of the Middle Ages.) Extravagantly 
romantic; aiming at an extravagantly ideal 
standard ; visionary : ridiculously venture- 
some or romantic. 

M Of Raleigh's other enterprises, mors especially of 
hia tfuiarorio ascent of the Orinoco." — Taylor: Words 
4b Places, p. 14. 

qmx-et Ic al ly, adv. [Eng. quixotic ; -ally.] 
In a quixotic manner; in a mad or ahsurdly 
romantic manner. 

qulx -ot Ism, s. [Quixotic. 1 Schemes or 
actions lilte those of Don Quixote ; romantic 
or visionary ideas. 


quix' ot-ry, s. [Quixotic.] Quixotism; 

visionary schemes. 


quiz, s. [A word which is said to have origi- 
nated in the following joke : Daly, manager of 
the Dahlia theatre, laid a wager that he would 
introduce into the language within twenty- 
four hours a new word of no meaning. Ac- 
cordingly on every wall, or all places acces- 
sible, were chalked up the four mystic letters, 
and all Dublia was inquiring what they meant. 
The wager was won, and the word remains 
current in our language. (-Brewer.)] 

1. Something designed to puzzle or turn 
one into ridicule ; a hoax, a jest. 

2. One who quizzes or banters another. 

3. An odd-looking person ; an original. 

"1 cannot suffer you to mnke such a quiz of your- 
•elf."— Had. D'Arblay : Diary, vi. 133. 

4. A toy, called also a bandelore, used in 
the beginning of the present century, and 
consisting of a small cylinder or wheel with 
a deeply grooved circumference, to which a 
cord or string was attached. The game was 
to keep the toy rolling backwards and for- 
wards by making it unwind and then wind 
the string on itself. 

5. A meetiog of students for oral question- 
ing by a coach or among themselves. ( Colloq.) 


quiz, v.t. [Quiz, s.] 

1. To puzzle, to hoax, to banter, to chaff; 
to make sport of by means of obscure ques- 
tions, hints, &c. 

2. To look at through, or as through, 
a quizzing-glass ; to peer at ; to eye suspi- 
ciously. 


3. To examine orally, as ia a quiz. [Quiz, 
*•» 5 ] 


quiz' zer, s. [Eng. quiz , v. ; -er.] One who 
quizzes others ; a quiz. 

qulz -zic-al, • quiz'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. quiz; 

•ical.) 

1. Partaking of the nature of a quiz ; ad- 
dicted to quizzing. 

2. Bantering, comical. 


" With » quizzical look at the group around him."— 
Harper's Monthly, Sept., 1886, p. 593. 

quir’-zic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. quizzical ; .ly.] 
In a quizzical, hanteriog, or mocking manner. 

" * Perhaps you'll call this a dog too ?' he quizzically 
Interrogated. —CaucH's Saturday Journal. Dec. 13, 
1884. 

* quiz-zi-fl-ca'-tien, s. [Quizzifv.] A joke, 
a hoax. ( Miss Edgeworth : Belinda, ch. xi.) 

* qulz-zi-fy, v.t. [Eng, quiz; {connect.; 
auff. -fy.] To make odd or ridiculous. 

“The caxon quiuifics the figure .”— Southey . The 
Doctor, ch. cxii, 

* quiz'-zl-ncss, s. [Quiz, s.] Oddness, ec- 
centricity. 

“ These are mere guicfneji." — Mad. D'Arblay Diary , 

v 1- 1 . 

qulz'-ziug, pr. par. or a. [Quiz, r.] 

quizzing glass, s. A small single eye- 
glass held to the eye. 

* quiz' zlsm, s. [Eng. quiz; -ism.] The man- 
ners or [mbits of a quiz ; the act or practice 
of quizzing. 

* quo, proa. [Who.] 

quo'-ad sa'-cra, phr. [Lat.] So far as re- 
gards sacred matters : as, a quoad sacra parish. 

quob, s. [Quob, v.) A quicksand, a bog, a 
quagmire. 

quob mire, s. A quagmire. (Prov.) 

quob, v.i. [Cf. Ger. quvbbeln, quobbeln = to 
shake.] To move, as the foetus in the uterus; 
to throb, as the heart; to quiver. (Local dt 
vulgar.) 

* quod, pret. of v. [Quoth.] 

quod, s. [For quad (q.v.).] A quadrangle, 
as of a prison, where the prisoners exercise : 
hence, a prison, a gaol. (Slang.) 

“ Fancy a nob like you bring sent to quod."—B. Dis- 
raeli : Henrietta Temple, Lk. vL, ch. xx. 

quod, v.t. [Quori, 3.] To put in prison ; to 
imprison. (Slang.) 

* quod'-dle (1), v.i. [A frequent, from quob (?), 
or perhaps waddle (q.v.).] To paddle about. 

" The duck quoddling in & pool. ''—Stilling fleet : Ort- 
gines Sacra. 

•quod’-dle (2), v.t. [Cooqle.) To parboil. 

" Take your pippins green and] quoddle .them."— 
Queens Closet Opened, p. 204. 

quod'-dy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
scaled herring, cured in North America by 
being smoked and salted. (Simmonds.) 

quod -li-bet, * quod-ly-bet, s. [Lat. =s 

what pleases you ; cf. quillet.] 
n 1. A nice point ; a subtlety ; a quillet. 

** All his quodlibets ot art 
Could not expound its pulse and heat." 

Prior: Alma. iiL 344. 

2. Music: (1) A sort of fantasia ; (2) a pot- 
pourri ; (3) a Dutch concert. 

* quod-ll-bet-ar’-i an, s. [Eng. quod, 
libet ; -arian.] One who talks or disputes on 
any subject at pleasure. 

* quod-li-bet'-ic, * quod-li-bet’-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. quodlibet; -ic, -ical.] Not restrained 
to a particular snhject ; discussed at pleasure 
for curiosity or entertainment; specif., a 
term applied in the schools to theses or 
prohlems proposed to be debated for curiosity 
or entertainment. 

“ The president of the quodlibet ical disputations of 
Lor&ue.^ — Pulke : To P. Frarine, p. 1. 

* quod II bet 1C al ly, adt\ [Eng. quod- 

libctical : -ly.] lr/a qundlibetical manner; 
after the fashion of a quodlibet; for curiosity 
or entertainment. 

*' Miny positions seem qundhbrticaUy oonstituted.” 
— Erovme : Christian Morals, ch. ii. 

* quod' -ling, 3. [Codlino.] 

quoicb, 3 . [Ir. & Gael, cuach — B cup.) A 

drinking cup or vessel. 

" The girded quoich they brimmed for him." 

Rlackie : Lays of Highlands F Islands, p 17L 

* quoif (qu as k), 3 . & v . [Coif, $. & u.) 

* quoif -fure (qu as k), s. [Coiffure.] 

* quoil (qu as k), s. [Coil, s.] 


fote, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, were. woi£ work, who, son ; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syr ian, fo, os = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


quoin— quoth 
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quoin tqu as k), * quoin©, *. [Another 

spelling of coin. (q. v.).] 

* L Ordinary Language: 

h A corner. 

M A *uddri> tempest from the desert flow . , .* 

Then, whirling round, the quoin* together etroolc." 

Sandy*: Paruphrate of Job 

2. Coin, money. 

" S&yc* one to totber. What quoin « hiwtT” 

K&wla ndt : Ann** of Clubbe*. 

XI, Technically: 

1. A wedge-shaped block. Specif. ; — 

(1) Gun. : A wedge-shaped block of wood, 
having a handle inserted in its thicker ex- 
tremity ; used lu some cases lor giving the 
proper elevation to mortars, howitzers, and 
u.ival guns. 

(2) Print. : One of the wedges by which the 
pages or columns of type arc locked in a chase, 
ready for printing. 

(3) Naut. : A wedge used as a chock in 
stowing casks, to prevent rolling. 

2. Mason. : An external angle of a wall ; 
particularly an ashlar or brick corner project- 
ing beyond the general faces of the walls 
which meet at the angle. 

*1 Rustic quoins are rusticated ashlars 
forming external projecting corners, the re- 
mainder of the wall being of ordinary masonry, 
i ibble, or brick, with occasional piers of 
masonry. 

quoin-post. s. 

Ilydr. eng. ; The lieel-post of a lock -gats. 

quoit (qu as k), t quoit, * quoyte, * coyte, 

* colt, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. from O. 
Fr. cotter = to press, to push, which is prob. 
from Eat. coacto = to force, from coacfiw, 
pa. par. of cogo — to compel.] 

1. A flatfish diec or ring of iron of about 8J 
to 8} inches ia diameter, and from 1 to 2 
inches in breadth. It is bevelled towards 
the outer edge, which is sufficiently sharp to 
enter into moderately soft ground, It is eon- 
lex on the uppsr aide, and slightly concave 
on the lower. 

" The distance of a quoit' t coat from hi* tent."— 
JJackluyt : Voyage*, L 355. 

2. (PI.): The game played with the rings 
described in 1. The ground is from 21 to oO 
yards long, and two pins, technically known 
as hobs, are stuck in the ground (usually a 
stiff clay) at a distance of IS to 24 yards apart. 
The players, each of whom has two quoits, are 
divided into sides, and standing at one hob 
throw their quoits in turn as near ths other 
hob as tlisy can, endeavoring if possible to 
ring it, that is, to cause the hob to pass through 
the centre of the quoit. The player or side 
which has thrown the quoit nearest to the 
imb, provided it has cut into the ground, or 
has oot turned over on its back, scores one 
point towards game, or if ths quoit rings the 
nob two points. Ths game may be any 
number of points. The sport resembles ths 
ancient game of throwing the discus, which 
was such a favorite amusement w ith the Greeks 
uid Romans. The discus was u circular platu 
of stone or metal, ten or twelve inches in 
diameter, which was held by its farther edge 
with the right bund, bo as to rest upon the 
forearm, and was cast with n swing of the nrm, 
aided by a twist of the whole body. It was, 
like the quoit, thrown edge foremost, and nt 
an upward angle of 45°, eu ns to give It ns great 
a range ns possible, and he who throw it 
furthest was the winner. The quoit differs from 
thia In Its being thrown at a hob, and being 
Imlhiw, ho that It may “ring” the hob. To 
facilitate the striking of the quoita u flat circle 
of clay, which is kept moist, is usually placed 
round each hob. 


* qnok, * qnoke, pret. o/v. [Quake, t>.] 
qnSll, s. [Native name (?).J 

Zool. : Dasyurus macruru a predatory 
Australian marsupial, about the size of a cat. 

quon ddm, a. & a. [Eat. = formerly.] 

A. Asatlj. : Having been formerly or for a 
time ; funner. 

" Leavt your quondam companions to their own 
do ice*.'— The queen, Sept. 26. 1885. 

• B. As subst. : A person formerly in an 
office ; ons who lias been ejected from an 
office. 

" I would not have them made quondam* If they 
diacharge their oIUcc."— Aa/imer .- Pourth Sermon iff. 
King Edward. 

* quon d&m ship, s. [Eng. quondam ; -sAtp.) 
The state or condition of being out of office. 

" As for my quondamthin I thank Ood that he gavo 

me the grace to come by It by bo honest a means.*' 

Latimer : Fourth Sermon brf. King Edward. 

• quo -nl am, * quo’-ni an, s. (Etym. 
doubtful.] A sort of drinking-cup. 

°Out of can. quondam, or Jour data. Beaty : DUc. 
qf If e t# World, p. 69. 

# quo ok, * quookc, pret. o/v. (Quake, r.) 

* quop, v.i. [Cf. Qron.] To mova, to throb. 

** How quopi the spirit ? In w hat garb or air ?" 

Cleavclund : Poem*, p. 144. (1659.) 

quor'-um, s. [Lat. =■ of whom ; genit. pi. of 
qui = who. The word comes from the form 
of commissions written in Latin, in which, 
after mentioning certain persons generally, 
some one or more wers specified in such 
phrases as “^nonm ununi A. B. esse volu- 
nius,” of whom (we will that A. B bs one).] 

1. Those justices oft he peace whose presencs 
Is necessary to constitute a bench. All justices 
are now generally of the quorum, but formerly 
some justices, eminent for learning or pru- 
dence, were specially named as justices of the 
quorum. 

" The principal coiiNcrvutors of the peace are the 
justice* nominated by commission under the great 
seal, which appoint* them all. Jointly and separately, 
to keep the peace, and any two or more ol them to In- 
quire af and determine felonies and other misdemean- 
or*: in which number nome particular Justices, or one of 
them, are directed to be always Included, and no busi- 
ness to be done without their presence, the persous »o 
named being usually called Justices of the quorum.” ~ 
Dlackttone: Comment., bk. I., ch. 9. 

2. Such a number of officers or members of 
a body as is competent by law or constitution 
to transact business. The term signifies a 
specified number out of a larger number or the 
wholo membership of aoy society or official 
body, who are entitled to act or perform general 
or Home fixed business for the body. Thus in 
statutes appoi tiling commissioners or trustees 
of a public work, it is usual to name n certain 
number of the whole body as sufficient to per- 
form the business when the whole number fail 
to attend. Tho same ia usually the case with 
all bodies that have business to perform, as a 
Quorum of the House, or of the Senate, indicat- 
ing the number of members that are empowered 
to legislate. 

• quot, $. (Quota.] 

Scots Imw : One-twentieth part of the mov- 
able estate of a person dying in Scotland, 
anciently duo to the bishop of the dioccBe in 
which ho resided. 

quo'-ta, s. [Ital. =a share, from Lat. quota 
(jxirs) = how great (a part); quotus = how 
gn at, from quot = how many ? ] A propor- 
tional share or part; the share, part, or pro- 
portion assigned to each ; the share or pro- 
portion, as of expenses, Ac., which each mem- 
ber of a society, nHnocintlnn, Ac., lias to con- 
tribute or receive in making up or dividing % 
cerUin sum. 


^ The habit of quotation is variously I ndulged 
Io by authors, by some to such an extent that 
their works are little more time a continuous 
series of cltatiuiiB from older authors, strung 
together by a Ibiu Btring of c< mim nl. This 
practice has not been without its advantage*, 
since by it many tmgmenia of ancient literature 
have been pu-M-rw-d lor us which otherwise 
would have been lost. Our only relics of certain 
famous 0111110111 nf the past have been handed 
down to us in Ibis manner. Thus, for instance, 
the “Attic Night,” of Anlus Gellius, is highly 
prized for the fragments of several lost works 
which it contains, while one of the few exiant 
p<*»-ni8 of Sappho conn-s to us ns a quotation by 
I.oiiginus, the Greek philosopher and critic. Id 
like manner Eusebius, the Christian historian, 
has preserved for ns highly inqioitaiit qnoled 
passages from the Egyptian bistoi iun, Munc-tho, 
mi' I the Assyrian, Bcrosus. 

" ranrej hi* tropes, and preach'd up patlsnc*. 

Hack d hlaopiniou with quotation*." 

Prior Paulo PurganbL 

* 3. A quota, a aharc, a proportion. 

4. Print. : Any small piece of metal furniture. 

II* Comm.: The current price of commodi- 
ties or stocks, published iu price-currents; a 
price quoted or given for a commodity. 

quotation mark, <. One of the marks 

placed, in writing or printing, before and efter 
a quoted word or passage. 

* quo ta -tlon 1st, s. (Eng. quotation ; -is*.] 
One who quotes ; one who makes quotations. 

" Considered not a! toy t tier by the narrow intrlloo- 
tiiala of quotallonist* and cuimuon place*. Stilton .* 
On Z>» 0 orc* ; To the Parliament. 

quote, * cotc, * coate, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. quotcr 
(I’r. coter ), from Low Lat.iptofo = to mark off 
into chapters and verses ; prop, to say tana 
wmny, fr< in Lat quot = how many ; Sp. & Port. 
cotar ; Ma\. ouotare.] (Quota.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

* ]. To mark with a reference; to mark for 
reference. 

"It vuu» thu* quoted In tho nmrgent, as yo soe.*- 
Fox . Martyr*, p. 1,110. 

* 2. To note ; to act down, as in writing. 

"Ho'b quoted for a Dioat pt-rfldious *la\o !” 

Shake*?. : All * Well that Emit Welt, v. A 

*3. To observe, to notice, to examine. 

" Note, how *ho quote* tl*« leaves." 

Shaken/). : Titu * A ndronieu*, iv. 1. 

* 4. To perceive, to read, to detect. 

*' How quote you my f.illy f ** 

Shake*}). : Tteo Uentlemen of Verona, It. A 

*5. To interpret 

" M’o 'lid not quote them 60 ." 

Shake*p. : Love* t.abuur* Lott, t. 1 

6. To addnee or cite from some author or 
speaker ; to cite, as a passage from an author, 
by way of proof or illustration of a point or 
question ; to cite or repeat the words o£ 

*' What Him undemtood by rote. 

By iu implicit »cuso to quote." 

Sutler ; Upon Plaglarie* 

7. To adduce or bring forward for the sake 
of illustration or argument : as, To quote the 
case of a certain person. 

II. Co»un. : To name, as the price of no 
article or commodity ; to uaiuc the current 
price of. 

*' At about the anuio valu* now quoted." — Standard, 
April 5, 1K»6. 

B. Intrans. : To adduce or cite the words ot 
or passngi-s from an nutlmror writer; to give 
a qnotution nr quotations : as, I am quoting 
from Shakespeare. 

* quote, s. [Quote, v.] A note upon an author. 
(Cufymre.J 


* quoit (qu as k), * quoit, v.i. & t. (Quoit, *.) 

A. / n truns, : To play at quoits. 

** To quoit, io run, amt ptcoda and chariot* rtrlro." 

Ifryde.n : Ovid; Af' tainorphote* t. 

B. Trans. : To throw, to hurl. 

*' ft you could have bcpw the phy*lclan and nnr*e 
ilLW'* ° Ut ll,t0 ° ,e W* °/ tdekena, 

* quo jiir-8, phr. (Lafc. = by what right.) 

Imw: A writ which formerly lay for him 
who had laud wherein another challenged 
common of \> sture, tlms out of mind, and it 
was to compel him to show by wlmt title ho 
challenged it. (ll'Anrtoii.) 


* quot a i. (Eng. quotable; - ity .) 

Tho ijuality or at ate of being quotable ; fitness 
for quotation. (Poe: Marginalia^ xxviii.) 

quot' a blo, a. [Eng. quot(e); - able.] Cap- 
able nf being quoted ; fit to bo quoted 

"It rl|(ht to ({Ivo lhr«'o qnotarioiiN from Van. 
hnnih, (ivrha|>* tho mo*t quotable of thu |no-ca1lc<l) 
wrlt»>n u( tho 1 1«» to ration .”— Sat urUag Kevlew. Jaa 
U 1884. p. 02. 

quo ta -tion, i. (Quote.) 

I. Ordinary Ixtngxtngr : 

1. The «ct of quoting or citing. 

2. A pfUiHngc quoted or cited ; a part of a 
book, he., quoted or adduced in proof or 
Illustration ; a citation. 


* quoto' l 8 ss, a. (Eng. tptote, v. ; dess.) Not 
capable, or not worthy of being quoted. 

quot cr, ». (Eng. quot{e), v. ; -er.] One who 
quotes or cites the winds of an author or 
sjieakcr. 

" I pn>no»od tilt* mitlrr. to take olT the dl* 

irul*« which ita quoter put ii|k>u U.”— AUrrbury. 

quoth, * quath, • quod, i-.f. (Prop, n pa. 
t< use, though sometimes used ns a j»resi nU 
Tho inllnitive wna * 711 ruth, only used in the 
compound bequeath. A.N. curdhan = to speak, 
to Hay ; pa. t. cu^rdh (pi. cv.ri/on), pa. par. 
ewfilen ; cogn. with I cel. kvedha, pa. t, k\xidh t 
jM. nar. kvftihnin; O. Sax. tptetJfam; M . H .Ger 
QUeiie n, quoilezi, p*. t. 9 ua/.«HO(.) ,S.aid, Spoke. 


boil, befr; poiit, JfSlVl ; cat, ^rll, chorna, 9hln, ben^h ; go, gum, thin, this; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, Xenophon, o^lst. ph = £. 
-tlan = shau. -tlon, slon — shun ; -^Jon, -?lon - zltoo. -clous, tlous, -slous = alius, -blo. -dio, &c. = bpi. dpk 
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quotha— rabbi 


(UspiI generally m the first and third persons, 
and followed instead of preceded by its nomi- 
native : as, Quoth 1, quoth lie, Ac.) 


•♦now dow. Sir John, quoth I !" 

Shaketp . Henry I”.. 11. S. 


quoth'-a, interj. (For quoth a, ia wliich a is 
for / or he . ] Forsooth, indeed. 


quo-tid'-i-an, * quo-tid’ l-al, * eo-tid -I- 

an, a. & s.' [O. Fr. cotuhan *(Fr. qvotidicn), 
from Lat. quotulianus = daily (a.), from quo- 
tidie — daily (adv.), from «/uotus=bow many, 
and dies — a day ; Kp. cuotuiiano, cotidiano ; 
Ital. quutidiano.) 

A. As adj. : Daily; happening or recurring 
every day. 

pressing the people with quotidian tAxe#.'*— 
Prynne Treachery <* IHtloyalty. (AppJ. p. 28. 

B. As subst. : Anything that returns every 
day. Specif., a fever whose paroxysms return 
every day. It usually refers to ague, or 
malarial fever, whose regular periodicity is one 
of its most marked and constant characteristics, 
its attacks returning every twenty-four, lorty- 
eight, seventy-two, or a greater number of 
horn's with great regularity. Heoce the terms 
quotidian, tertian, quartian ague, Ac., have 
arisen to denote the periods of its return. 

" Hes«em.< to h&vc the qutytidian of love upou him."— 
Bhakei k : At 1'ou Like it, iii. 2. 


quo' tient (ti as sh), s. [Fr., from Lat. quo- 
tiens= how many times ; quot = how many.) 

Arith. : The result obtained hy dividing one 
quantity by another, and showing how often 
the lesser number is contained in the greater. 
[Division, II. 2.] 


•quo -ti ty, s. [Eng. qruot; -tfy.J A propor- 
tionate part or number. 

“An Actually existing quotity of Persons."— Carlyle: 
Preach Revolution, toL u, bk. iv„ ch. ii. 

• quot quean, s. [Cotqufan.] 

* quot -iim, s. [Lat. neat. sing. = 

how much. 1 [Quota.] A quota, a share; a 
proportionate part or share. 

•• The upper seam will contribute Its quotum."— 
Colliery Guardian, Nov. 5. 1880. 

quo war ran' to, phr. [Lat. = by what 
guarantee nr warrant.] 

Law: A writ formerly issuing from the 
Queen’s Bench against any person or persons 
who claimed or usurped any office, franchise, 
or liberty, to inquire by what authority he or 
they supported his or their claim, in order to 
determine the right. It lay also ia case of non- 
user. or long neglect of a franchise, or misuser, 
or abuse of it ; and commanded the defendant 
to show by what warrant he exercised such a 
franchise, having never had any grant of it, or 
having forfeited it by neglect or ahuse. The 
writ is now fallen iuto disuse, but its end 
ia obtained hy the Attorney-general filing au 
information io the nature of a quo xcarranto. 
A eiaiilar cliauge has taken place in the United 
States, the former writ of quo icarranta being 
superseded by au tq/oniiafiou, which isai liniinai 
proceeding io fonns, though civil io substance, 
in aise of the usurpation of the tranchiM-s of a 
municipal corporation, proceedings omst be 
begun by the attorney-general of the state. 
But iu the case of the election of a corporate 
officer, the writ may be issued at the instance 
of the attorney-general or of any person 
interested. In various states it has been held 
that quo warranto proceedings may be instituted 
agaiuBt sheriffs, city councillors, county treas- 
urers, governors, probate judges, presidential 
electois, militia i>flfiei8, Ac., the defendant 
being bound to show a right to the office or 
franchise iu question. There are two fuiuis of 
judgment. Against officials or individuals it ia 
ouster. There being no franchise forfeited, 
they are simply put out of office. Agaiust a 
corporation it is ouster and seiztirs of the 
corporate franchise, it being held that viulatlou 
of any of the conditions of a charter works a 
forleiture of the charter. This is done io case 
of perversion, w here the corporation injures tho 
public by an act ioconsistant with the terms of 
the charter, and in case of usurpation, where it 
peifoims acta which it has no right to exercise. 
Corporations are creatures of the Legislature, 
and on dissolution their franchises revert to 
the state ; these may, however, be granted 
aaew to the old corporators or to others. 

• quoz, 5. [Quiz, s.) 

• quue, s. [Queue.) 


q,v„ a&ftrer. [See def.) For Lat. quod vide = 
which see. It refers a reader to the word 
which it immediately follows. 


R. 

R, the eighteenth letter and the fourteenth 
consonant of the English language, is classed 
as a semi vowel and a liquid. It is also called 
a trill. It is generally considered to have 
two sounds' '. the first, when it begins a word 
or syllable, and when it is preceded by a con- 
sonant, being then produced hy an expulsion 
of vocalized breath, the tongue almost toueb- 
iag the palate or gum near the front teeth, | 
with a greater or less tremulous motion, as in 
ran , tree , morose, Ac. ; the second, less de- 
cidedly consonantal, heard at the end of 
words and syllables, and when it is followed 
by a consonant, being foiined hy a vibration 
of the lower part of the tongue, near the root, 
against the soft palate, as in her , star , beard, 
Ac. With many English speakers r when fol- 
lowed hy a consonant at the eod of a syllahle 
is scarcely heard as a separate distinct sound, 
but lias merely the effect of lengthening the 
preceding vowel, becoming in such cases a 
vowel rather than a consonant. In Scotch, 
and some dialects, r has always the same 
sound, being uttered with a strong vibration 
of the tongue, but less guttural than in French 
or German. By the Humana r was called the 
“dogs’ letter” ( litera canino ), from its sound 
reseuihling the suarling of dogs. In words 
derived from the Greek we follow the custom 
of the Romans, who represented the aspirated 
aound with which r was pronounced hy the 
Greeks, by rft, aa in rhapsody, rhetoric. Ac. 
Iu such words, however, the h has no influence 
ou the pronunciation of the English word, and 
is, therefore, entirely superfluous. R and l 
are frequently interchanged (see Temarks 
under L). They also sometimes change places. 

R sometimes represents a more original s, as 
in ear =, Goth. ouao ; iron = O Eng. uen, tren 
= Goth, eistirn. It has disappeared from some 
words, as speak = A.S. sprcecan; pin = A. 8. 
preon; palsy = Mid. Eng.parJesie, Fr. paralysis, 
Gr. 7 rapaAv< 7 iv ( paral usis); cockade— O. F r.coca rt, 
Ac. R has iutruded itself into several woids 
to which it docs not properly belong, as 
groom (bridegroom) = A.S. guma; hoarse — 
A 3. h6s ; partridge = Fr. perdrix, Lat. perdix; 
cartridge = Fr. cartouche ; culprit, from Lat. 
culpa; corporal = Fr. caporol. In celery it 
represents an original «, Gr. aehivov (selinon). 

t "[/i] th*t » the dog's oiune ; R is for the ilnj* 

Ohaketp. : Romeo * Juliet, li. 4. 

I. ds oa initial : R. represents the Latin 
rex = king, as George R. = George, king ; or 
regina = queen, as Victoria R. = Victoria, 
queen. It also represents English royal, as 
R.N. — Royal Navy, R.A. = Royal Artillery. 
In astronomy it stands for right, ns R.A. = 
Right Ascension ; in proper names, for 
Richard, Robert, Ac. ; in monumental in- 
scriptions, for reqvicscat. asR.l.P. = re.quiescot 
in pace = maybe (or she) rest in peace. In 
the navy and mercantile marine, it stands for 
ran (i.e., deserted) when placed after the 
name of an officer or seaman. 

II. .4$ q symbol: R was formerly used to 
stand for SO, and with a dash over it, li, for 
80,000. In medicine, ft stauds for Lat. 
recipe = lake. [Recipe.] 

*[ The three R's : A humorous and familiar 
designation for the three elementary subjects 
of education : reading, writing, aad arithmetic. 
It originated with Sir W. Curtis. 

“Th« Hoaw Is aware that do payment Is made 
except od the three R't." — Timet, Feb. 28. 1807. 

* ra, s. [A.S. rd.] A roebuck. [Roe (I).] 
raab, s. [Hind, mb.] A kind of jaggery (q.v.> 
*raas t v.f. [Rase.] 

raaseb, s. [Arab.] [Thunderfish, LI 
rab, s. [Raseit (2), s.) 

* rab'-a-net, s. [Rabinet.] 

rab'-at, s. [Rabbet, v.] A polishing material 
of potter’s clay which has failed in baking. 

ra-bate', v.t. [Fr. rabattre = to beat down ; 
pref. re-, and abattre — abate (q.v.).] 

Falconry : To bring down or recover a hawk 
to the fist again. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, bere, camel, ber, there 
or, wore, wq!£, work, who, son; mrite, eub, eiire, quite, eur, rule, full; try. 


*ra-bate'„ a. [Rabate, v .] Abatement, 

diminution. 

* r&b’-at-ine, s. [A dimin. of rabato (q.v.).] 
A small rabato. 

ra-b&t'-ment, s. [Fr.] 

Shipbuild. : The draft of the real shape of 
the mouldiog edges of pieces of the frame in 
any required position. 

* ra-ba'-to, s. [Fr. rabol, from rabottre.] 
[Rabate, t\] A neck-band or ruff ; originally 
the collar turned lack. 

“Troth, I think, your other rabato were better.’— 
Shakrtp. : Much Ado About .\othing, hi. 4 

* rab'-ban, s. [RAaai.] 

* rab'-ban-ist, s. [RAaaiNisT.] 

rab-bet, *rab'-bot, ’rab'-et, re bate*, 

v.t. [Fr. raboter = to plane, to lay level ; rabol 
= a joiner's plane ; O. Fr. rabemter — to thrust 
back, from Lat. re — back ; Fr. ®( = Lat. cd) 
= to, and boater — to thrust. ] 

Carpentry: 

1. To cut the edge of, as of s board, in a 
aloping manner, so that it may form a joint 
with another hoard similarly cut, by lapping ; 
also to cut a rectangular groove or lecess 
longitudinally in the edge of. as a board, 
timber, or the like, to receive a corresponding 
projection upon the edge of another board, &c., 
so as to form a joint. 

2. To lap and unite the edges of, as boards, 
Ac., by a rahbet. 

rdb -bet, • r&b -et, * re-bate', s. [Rabbet, t.] 

1. Carp.: A sloping cut made on the edge 
of one board, so that it may join by lapping 
with another similarly cut; also a rectangu- 
lar groove made longitudinally along the edge 
of one piece to receive the edge of another. 
It is common in panelling and in door-frames. 

2. Shipbuild. : That part of the keel, stern, 
and stern-post of a ship which is cut for the 
plank of the bottom to fit into. 

rabbetjoint, s. 

Carp. ; A mode of joining wooden stuff in 
which rabbets are made upon the edges of the 
boards, so as to overlap each other. 

rabbet plane, s. 

Joinery : A plane for ploughing a groove on 
the corner edge of a board. According to 
their shape, which is such as to adapt them 
to peculiar kinds of work, they are known as 
square-rabbet, aide-rabbet, or akew-rabbet 
planes. 

rabbet-saw, $. A saw adapted for form- 
ing grouves in the edges of planks, Ac. 

r&b'-bi, rab -bi (pi. rftb* bis, r&b'-biesX 
* rab y, * rab-ban, s. [For ctym. seeded] 

Jewish Hist. £ Lit.: Rabbi (II eb. '21 Gr. 
■Pa3£0 is the noun Fab (21) with the pro- 
nominal suffix, and in Bitdical Hebrew = a 
gTeat man, distinguished forage, rank, office, or 
skill (Job xxxii. y ; Dan. i. 3 ; Prov. xxvi. 10), 
where, however, it only occurs without the 
suffix. In post-Biblical Hebrew it is used 
as a title indicating sundry degrees by its 
several terminations. Thus, the simple term 
Rah (21) = teacher, master, and was the title 
which Babylonian Jews gave a doctor of the 
Law. ltabhi (=my master), which is the 
same, with the pronominal suffix first person 
singular, is t lie Palestinian titl»% and is the 
one so frequently given to Christ (cf. Matt, 
xxiii. 7, S; xxvi. 25, 49, Ac.). Rabboo ()2l), 
which is the same term, with the pronominal 
suffix first person plural (= our teacher, our 
master), is the Aramaic form of it, and is 
the highest degree. This form, however, is 
3 I 30 used as a nonn absolute, the plural of 
which is /Zaftborun and Rabbonim (C’?21 ]'<2l). 
Rabboni ('Va^ovi— our master, the title given 
to Christ iu Mavk, wliich is spelled Rabbouni 
(To33ou^O in John xx. Id, is the form of the 
title with the suffix first person plural. This 
title was conferred when three authorised Rab- 
bins called a student Rabbi, which invested 
him with the right to administer the penal law. 
The title is find found applied after the time of 
llerod, subsequently to the disputes between 
the two schools of Shammai and Hillel. The 
title Rabban (our master) was first given to 
Gamaliel, grandson ot llillel, and prinee- 
presideut of the Sanhedrim, and was only 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian. ro : ce = e ; ey — a • qu = Uw, 


rabbin— raccahout 
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borne by seven other exalted chiefs of schools. 
At present the degree of Moreno (our teacher) 
bestowed upon a candidate, aa evidence of his 
erudition in the written and oral law, makes 
him eligible to the post of Rabbi, though the 
title carries oo authority with it except on a 
few points of ritualistic observance. The Rabbi 
of to-day simply teaches the young, delivers 
sei motis, assists at marriages, and the like, and 
baa the power to decide sumo ritual questions. 

••Among the graved ratWj. 218, 

’r&b* bln, *rab ine,s. [Fr] A rabbi (q.v.). 

••Sum of tho*« rabin** (til OeddU name) . . . be «j 
who »ay the petite*. '"-Sir T El got ■ The Oovernour, 
bit. Hi., ch. xxlll. 

r&b bin' Ic, * rab bin' lek, a. «fc *. [Fr. 

ra&&int7uc.) 

A. As n<lj. : Of or pertaining to the rabbins, 
tlieir opinions, learning, or language. 

“Thoie rabbtni-k writers commonly interpret 
c rt ilii place* of tho scripture to this *ens«. —Cud. 
»r r(h • Intel . System, p. Wi. 

B. As subst. : The language or dialect of 
the rabbiua ; the later Hebrew. 

r&b bin'-ic-al, a. [Eng. ra&6tnic; -of.) Tire 
same as Rabbinic (q.v.). 

* rdb-bin'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. rabbinical; 
d>j.) In a rabbinical manner ; like a ratdii. 

•’He reasoned very rabbinicnlty. —Bolingbroke: 
f*rngtrtrnU, ea*. 61. 

T&b'-bln-I^m. \ [Fr. ra&&inime.] An ex- 
pression or phrase peculiar to the language or 
dialect of the rabbina. 

r&b -bin-ist, s. [Fr. rabbinistc.] (See extract.) 

“Those who stood up for the Talmud and it* tradi- 
tions were chMiy the rahhins and their follower* ; 
bom whence the party had t lie name of rnbblni.iti."— 
Stackhouse : Hut. of (he Bible, vot. U.. bk. vl., ch. iv. 

rab bin lte, 5. [Eng. rob&m; -ife.) A rab- 
bmist (q.v.). 

rab bit(l), rab-et, *rab bet, [Adintin. 
lioin an older word only found in O. Dut. 
rebbe = n rabbit. (Sica/.)] 

I. Lit. <tZool : Lepnscunicnlus, a well-known 
burrowing rodent, with a very wide geographi- 
cal range. It probably had its home in tho 
western portion of the Mediterranean basin, 
but has spread over western Europe, Britain, 
and Ireland. It has been introduced into 
Australia and New Zealand, and has multi- 
plied there to such an extent as to become a 
positive pest, so that fcrrels have been itn- 
poited and poison made use of to keep the 
number down. The rabbits introduced from 
Spain into Porto Santo, an island near 
Madeira, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century increased in a like manner, and 
actually caused the abandonment of the settle- 
ment ; but they have degenerated in respect 
to size, and tlieir limb-bones bear to those of 
an ordinary English wild-rabbit the propor- 
tion of 5 to it. (Darwin: Animals it Plants 
(cd. 1863), 1. 113.) The rnbhit is smaller tlion 
the hare (q.v.); its muzzle is slenderer, and 
lln* palate larger and narrower. The ears mid 
feet are shoiter, the former with a smaller 
black tip (in some cases it is entirely absent), 
and the general colour is grayer. They begin 
to breed at six months old, and have several 
litters in each year. The young— usually from 
live to eight In number— are born blind and 
naked, and are produced in a separate burrow. 
Domesticated rabbits have been greatly modi- 
fied by Hie skill of the breeder ; they have 
increased in size and vary in colour, al bilious 
being very common, and homing a separate 
ra<e. Rabbits form nn important article 
of food. During tin* winter from 100 to 200 
tons arc Impoited into England weekly from 
Ostond, whither they arc sent by the Belgian 
peasants who breed ihctn in hutches. Their 
llosh, prepared and tinned, is imported from 
Australia. Recently tho onen hutch or Mu- 
tant system of rabbit- bleeding has been in- 
tro lueud. Tho rabbits are confined in large 
hutches, tho tloor of which Is formed of coarse 
ga vauized wire, through which they feed on 
the succulent grass, the hutches being moved 
from place to place when necessary. 

II. Fig. : A linrso which cannot always bo 
depended upon to run well. (Lacing slang.) 

" Milan, though nomewhal of a r,tht>(t. a* a hone 
li at run* ‘in and out* 1* •ometuiuM railed."'— 
tf awf'irrf, Sept. A, 18*X 

m i Welsh rabbit: Checso limited by heat, nnd 


mixed with a little cream, or toasted and laid 
in thin layers on slices of bread, toasted and 
buttered. Generally considered to be a cor- 
ruption of Welsh rarebit. 

rabbit berry, s. 

Lot. : Shcpherdm argentea. 

rabbit-eared pcramclcs, <. 

Zool. : Macro! is lagotis, the nativo rabbit 
of the Swan River district. It is about the 
size of a common rabbit, nnd has a long 
pointed muzzle, naked at the tip; ears long, 
oval, tubular at the base; eye small, tad 
somewhat shorter than body. 

rabbit fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Ch imccra mo nst rosa. [ Ga i M.cn a , 2. ) 

rabbit-hutch, s. A hutch or box for 
keeping tame rabbits in. 

rabbit-like relthrodon, s. [Reitii- 

nODON.l 

rabbit-root, *. 

Lot. : Aralia nudicaulis . 

rabbit-spout, s. A rabbit-hole. (Prov.) 

••Here they turn left-handed, and run 1dm into a 
rabbit-spout in the gone. Field, Feb. 27, 1884. 

* rabbit sucker, s. A sucking rabbit ; 
a young rabbit. 

•' Hang mo up by the heels for « rabblt-tuckerf — 
Shaketp. : 1 Henry it. i. 

rabbit warren, s. A warren or piece of 
ground appropriated to the breeding and 
preservation of rabbits. 

rab' bit (2), rab, ». [Fr. rabnt-=n plane.] 
[Rabbet, r.) A wooden implement used in 
mixing mortar. 

rab bit (1), i\{» [Rabbit, s.] To huut or 
ferret for rabbits. 

“To look at thorn flulitncf or " 'ft&ffiny."— Hughes : 
Tom Brown at Oxford, ck. x *r. 

*rab’ bit (2), v.t. [Sec def.] A verb occur- 
ring only indhe Imperative mood, and used as 
an interjection = Confound ! Its reduplicated 
forms, drabbit and od-rabbit (=God confound), 
are frequently abbreviated into drat (itself 
probably contract, from Od (= God) rof). 

'“Babbit the fellow,* cries he. ’I thought by hi* 
bilking so much about riche*, that he h ut a hundred 
pounds at leant in hi» pocket." "—Fielding : Joseph 
A ndrewt. 

* r&b'-blt-ry, s. [Eng. rabbit (1), s. ; -ry.) A 
place for rabbits ; a rabbit-warren. 

“ Every breeder ishould keep a stuffed hare la his 
rabbit ry."— Field, .March 20. 1686. 

rab -blo (1), * rab-il, * rable, s. & a. [From 
the noise made by a crowd ; cf. O. Dut. 
rabhelcn = to chatter ; I’rov. Ger. rubbeln = to 
chatter, to prattle.] 

A. As snbstiintii'e : 

1. A tumultuous crowd of noisy vulgar 
people ; nmob; a confused disorderly crowd. 

** RrAemhNng a rubble crowding home from « fair 
after a faction light."'— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvli 

2. (With the definite article): The lower class 
of people, without reference to an assemblago ; 
tlie niub", the common people. 

“ Where men great and good 
Have by the rabble been miftimderntood." 

Carew ■ To Matter h'Avcnant, 

3. A rhapsody ; a confused medley ; idle, 
Incoherent discourse. 

B. As «»(/.; Pertaining to, or characteris-Uc 
of a rabhlc ; riotous, disorderly, tumultuous, 
low, vulgar. 

" A low rabbin ■ilggcatlou."— .forth : Exnmcn, p. 300. 

rabblo-rout, s. A tumultuous crowd ; 
a rabble. 

r&b-blo (2), 5. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Met nil. : An inm bur with one end bent at a 
right ongle, used for stirring the molten iron 
in the puddling or hoiliug furnace, Ac. 

rib' blo(l), * ra bio, t’.f. &f. IRauule(I), a.] 

A. Transit ire : 

1 1. To assault In n riotous manner ; to mob. 

“There wh» once a talk of rabbling him tho fifth of 
NovoiiiU’r."— S.'Ott : Fortunes of .S'tyeil, ch. XXl. 

• 2. To gabble or chatter Incoherently. 

“To rabble out the ncrtptnre* without purpose, rime, 
or nvuum.*'— Fox st irtyr* (ad. ttiif 

3. To tumble, to crumple. 

“It look* a* though It had In-en rabbled up for the 
purjHiK*.’*— Mrs. II, Wood Th* Channlnyt, p. 6 

B. Intrant : To talk Incoherently ; to talk 
nonsense. (ScofcA.) 


rib' ble (2), r.f. [Rabble (2), s.] To work, «j 
the iron in a puddliDg furuacc, with a rabble. 

r£b blc ment, *. [Eng. ra6M«(l), s. ; -m^af.] 
A tumultuous crowd of noisy vulgar people ; 
a rabble, a mob. 

** Aad b tub'd tho hubbub of the rabblement." 

Thornton : Castle of Indole nee, 11. t£, 

rib bier, s. [Eng. rabbl(e) (2), v. ; ^r.] 

Met dl. : A scraper. 

r&b-bo nl, s. (Rabdi.) 

rAb‘ dl 6 nitc, s. [Gr. paB&iov (rhahdica) =. 
a small rotl ; suif. -itr (Mm.).) 

Min.; A soft mineral occurring in stalac- 
tites. Sp. gr. 2 "SO ; lustre dull; when rubbed 
looks greasy ; colour, black. CompoB. : scs* 
quioxide of* iron, do* ; sesquioxide of mangan- 
ese, 13"; alumina, 1*40; protoxide of cop]>or, 
14- ; protoxide of manganese, 7*61 ; protoxide 
of cobalt, 5*1 ; water, 13*5 = 99'C1. Fro- 
posed formula, (CuO, Mn.OCoO) (Fe.«< ) ;<f MnjOi) 
+ 2HO. Found at Nijne Tagilsk, LTrals. 

rab doid al, a. [RiunDoinAL.] 

If For other words derived from the Greek 
not found under Ra, see Roa. 

Rab e-lai r -§I-fjji,o. [See def.) Resembling, 
or characteristic of Rabelais or his style ; ex- 
travagantly grotesque or humorous. 

rab'-I, s . (RrnBEE.) 

•ra'-bi-atc, a. [Eat. rabies = madness.) 
Mad, rabid. 

" Ah I ye Jcwcs. woric than dogecs 

Chaucer : Lamentation of Stary Magdalen. 

•ra'-bi-a tor, s'. [Eng. mbiat(e); -or.] A 
furious or rabid animal or person ; a violent 
greedy person. (Scotch.) 

* rab -1C, a. [Eng. rallies); -ic.} Tlic same tut 
RAtun (q.v.). 

“ By the introduction of tho rabic vlru* directly oo 
to the brain.""— /lo'd, March 27. l»«- 

rftb' Id, * rab ide, a. [Lat. mfcfd«s = furious, 
from rabio = to rage ; rabies — madness. > 

I. Literally: 

1. Mad, raging; suffering from rabies. 

“Tho flr-sh being tora off tho 1>on-* bv ttio . . . el*w» 
of tho rabid wolf. — Daily Tele raph, March 24. 1866. 

2. Pertaining to, caused by, or connected 
with rabies: as, rabid virus. 

3. Furious, mad. 

•' My rabid grief.” Crashaw: Psalm x xllL 

II. Fig. : Excessively or extravagantly en- 
thusiastic or zealous. 

“ The horaeof the Cxucilt, w here every m.m Is a rabid 
politician."'— Daily Chronicle. SIny 26. 1885. 

* ra bTd'-i tjf, s. [Eng. rabid ; -ity.] Tha 
quality or state of being rabid ; rabidnesa. 
rabies. 

“Thus proving the rabidity of tho animal c<m. 
ccrued.""— rail Mall Gazette, March 31. lSs«. 

rab'-Id'Ijf, adv. [Eng. rabid ; - ly .] In a 

rabid manner; madly, furiously. 

r&b -Id-n5ss, 5. [Eug. rabid; -r\esy] Tlie 
quality or state of being rabid ; madness, fury. 

“The fury, and the r<J&i<fue«« of •olf-euded man."— 
Fettham: licsolres, pL L, re*. IL 

ra’-bl os, 3 . [Eat.] [HvonoriioniA.] 

U Dumb rabies: 

Animal Pathol. : Rabies In the dog in which 
the lower jaw falls from paralysis, and ths 
animal In consequence ceases to bark. 

* r.^ib -I net, • rftb'-a nfct, 4 . (Elyni. doubt- 
ful.] A kind of small ordnance, weighing 
about 300 lbs., and carrying a t«i II about an 
lucb and a half In diameter. 

•ra bl ous, a. [T.at. rahinrus, from robicy = 
madness.] Raging, furious. 

“ Afc'.'vlnit thl* rubious Imoder." — /Xinfef: HisL 
Eng., p. 15. 

* ra blo mont, s. JRAnnuiMUNT.) 

ra -b6t, s. [ Fr. robofer = to plane, to smooth.] 

Marble-working : A hard -wood rubber used 
In rubbing marble to prci*ai*e It for polishing. 

* ra' Oil, n. [Clntl. W/.ti = worthless.) A term 

of contempt or reproach ; worthless, dissolute. 
(Malt. v. 22.) 

rftc oa hout, *. [Fr. rocuftouf, from Arab, 
rwtuf.l A starcli or meal prepared from the 
edible acorn of tho Barbary Oak, Ck*rckJ 


to JIl, b6jt ; p^Ht, j<^l ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bonqh ; go, &om ; thin, ^his ; sin, 09 ; oxpoot, Xonophon, exist. Ihg. 
-clan, ttan — slian. -tion, -sion = shun; -Jlon, -gloa = zhiiru -clous, tlous, -a 1 oil* = shus, -blo, -dlo, &c. = b^l, dob 
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raccoon — racemo- 


Ballnta, sometimes recommended as fond for 
invalids. Mixed with sugar and aromatics, it 
is used by the Arabs as a substitute for choco- 
late. An imitation of it is made of potato 
atarch, chocolate, and aromatics. 


rac-coon', ra-coon', s. [North Amor. Ind. 
arrathkune, arathcone = Procyon lotor ; Fr. 
raton laveur ; Ger. waschbar, from its habit 
of dipping its food in water. According to 
Skeat a corrupt, of Fr. raton, dim. from rat 
= a rat.] 

Zoology : 



I. Sing. : The genus Procyon (q.v.), andespec. 
rrocyon lotor, a handsome animal, about the 
size of a large cat, brown furry hair, tail bushy 
and ringed ; 
body large 
and unwieldy, 
legs short, 
feet with 
atrong f.isso- 
rial clawa. It 
is omnivor- 
o u s and 
ranges over 
a large part 
of North 
America, 
where it is 

hunted for its raccoon. {Procyon lotor.) 
fur. The 9 

Crab-eating Raccoon ( P . cancrii'orus), from 
South America, ranging as far north as Pa- 
nama, ditfers chiefly from the farmer in the 
aliortuess of its fur, and consequent slender 
shape. The black-footed form bas received 
specific recognition as P. nigripes. { Proc . 
Zool. Soc., 1ST 5, p. 421 ; ISS.% pp. 346-53.) 

2. PL : The family Procyonidse (q.v.). 


raccoon dog, s. 

Zool. : Nyctereutes procyonides , somewhat 
resembling a raccoon in appearance. Body 
about twenty-eight inches in length, covered 
with long brown fur, tail about four inches 
long; the back arched somewhat like that of 
a weasel ; legs long aud slender. 


ra9e ( 1 ), s. [Fr. race, from O. H. Ger. reiza = 
a line, a stroke, a mark, engn. with leel. rcitr 
= a scratch, a line. Comp, re the use of line 
and lineage in the sense of family, descent.. 
Probably there was sonic confusion with Lat. 
radix, for which see Race (2), s. ; Sp. rcura ; 
Port, raga; Hal. razza .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Liueage, line, family, descent. 

Pupils .... of uohle race.' 

Shakesp. : Pericles T. (Frol.) 

2. A class of individuals sprung from a 
common stock; the descendants collectively 
of a common ancestor; a family, tribe, nation, 
or people belonging, or supposed to belong, to 
the same stock. 


"The whole race of mankind." 

Shakes p. ; Timon, iv. L 

3. The same as IT. 


* 4 . Origin ; hence, used for a particular or 
distinguishing strength, flavour, or taste, as 
Indicating tbe origin of some natural produc- 
tion. 


** ‘There came, not «ix d.aya hence, from Hull, & pipe 
Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 
For my lady's honour.' 

‘la it of the right nice i *“ 

Massinger : .Veer Way to Pay Old Debts. L 3. 

•5. A strong flavour, as of wine, accom- 
panied with a certain amount of tartne.ss. 

41 P ice and racinesa. In wine, signifies a kind of tart* 
ness."~Blackslone : Sole on Shakespeare. 

*6. Raciness, spirit, piquancy. 

*’ I think the Epistles of Phalaris to have more race, 
more spirit, more force of wit and genius than any 
other 1 have ever seen .”— Si r Temple : fi'orAa. ii*. 


• 7. Natural disposition ; inherent quality. 

“Now 1 give my sensual race the rein." 

Shakesp . ; Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 

II. Biol . : A permanent variety of mankind, 
one of the inferior animals, nr a plant in which 
the characters are hereditarily transmitted. 


race knife, s. A tool with a bent, sharp 
lip for scribing. 


* ra^e '2), * razo, s. [O. Fr. ra'is, ra'u, from 
Lat nuliccm , aecns. of radix — a Toot ; Sp. 
ran:.] [Radix.] A root. 

“I have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of 
ginger.*— Shakesp. : i Henry IT., ii. L, 

race ginger, $. Ginger in the root, or 
not pulverized. 


ra9e ( 3 ), • rase, * rees, * res, s. [A.S. 

rtes = a rush, a swift course ; cogn. with A.S. 
ras = a race, a running.] 

L Ordinal 'y luanguage: 

1. Literally : 


race-saddle, s. 

Manege : A very small light saddle, used tot 
racing purposes. 

race-traok, *. A race-course. 


(1) The act of running; a rapid course. 

** Hoe seeme morenlacke. as weary of their race," 

Stirling. Domes^day ; Second Hour*. 

(2) A contest of speed ; especially and pro- 
perly a trial of speed in running, but also ap- 
plied to contests in riding, driving, rowing, 
sailing, Ac., in which tbe prize goes to tbe 
swiftest ; a trial of speed for a prize or honour. 


■ v -“V » MIV1 UJ uov UlUv Ills UOISV 

Obedient to the customs of the course/* 

Cowper : Truth, 14. 

In the pliird the word usually means 
horse-races : as, Are you going to the races? 

* (3) Speed attained in running. 

“ The flight of many hirds ia swifter thau the race of* 
any beasts." — Bacon : Sat. ffist., § 63 L 


(4) A strong or rapid current of water, or 
the passage for such a current; a poweiful 
current or beavy sea sometimes produced by 
the meeting of two tides : as, the Race of 
Alderney, Poilland Race, Ac. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A course which has to be ran, passed 
over, or gone through, the id»*a of a contest 
or struggle against opponents or difficulties 
being understood : as, A race for power, a race 
for wealth, the race of life, Ac. 

* (2) The course taken by events. 

* (3) Prosecution ; carrying on. 


“ The prosecution and rare of the war earrieth the 
defendant to assail and invade t aiinent and Indu- 
bitable patrimony of the first agsjreasoT." — Bacon: On 
a War with Spam. 


II. Technically: 

I. Hydraul-eng. : The canal or course by 
which water is conducted to a water-wheel 
from the mill-pond or stream above, and is 
conveyed away after having done its work. 
The water reaches the wheel by the head-race, 
and leaves it by the tail-race. 

“ Here in the hri^lit gravelly races the fish In couples 
tnm up furrows m the stream bed ."— Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 18, l&sa. 


2. Weaving : A lay-race (q.v.). 

race -card, s. A card on which is printed 
the list of races to he run at a meeting, with 
the names of the horses entered, and their 
owners, the colours of the riders, weights to 
be carried, Ac. 


race-cloth, a. 

Manege: A cloth used in connection with 
race-saddles ; it has pockets to hold the 
weights needed to meet the requirements of 
tbe rules of the race -course. 


r 1**190, a. [Fr. r<wt < ’.] The same as Razee. 
ra9C (1), v.i. A t. [A. 8. rdsan.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To run swiftly ; espec., to contend in & 
race. 

2. To follow racing systematically, or as a 
profession ; to keep race-horses. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to run awiftlv ; to cause to eon. 
tend in a race; to drive swiftly in a trial or 
contest of speed. 

2. To contend in a race with or against. 

* ra9e ( 2 ), v.t. [Rase, v.) 


* ra9e (3), v.t. [Rash (2), t\] To tear ont ot- 
away. 

ra lje -mate, a. A salt of racemic acid. 


* rac-c-ma -tion, s. [Raceme.] 

1. A cluster, as of grapes. 

“ The whole racemation or cluster of cccr’'— Browne ; 
I ulgar Errours, bk. iff., ch. xxviii. 

2. TJie trimming, cultivation, or gathering- 
of clusters of grapes. 



** Some curious instruments out of Itsly for racema- 
f.on, engrafting, and inoculating."— Burnet: Life qf 
Buhop Bedell, p. 120. 

ra9 eme, s. [Fr. 

raceme, from Lat. 
racemum, accus. 
of racemus — a 
* cluster of grapes ; 
allied to Gr. pd£ 

(rhax), gen it pa* 
yds ( rhngos ) = a 
berry, espec. a 
grape; Sp. A Port. 
tuci'too.] 

Bot.: A kind of inflores- 
cence, in which the flowers 
are on simple stalks distinct 
from each other, and arranged raceme 
around a common axis. [Co- 
lt ym a, Corymbose.] 

*’ Its racemes of nodding whitish flowers."— Bur- 
roughs : Pepacton, p. C5i>. 


ra9'-emcd, a. [Eng. raccm(e); -«?.] Having 
a raceme or racemes. 


ra-96 -mic. a. [Fr. raermique, from raceme 
= a raceme (q. v.). j Pertaining to, or obtained 
from grapes. 


race-course, s. 

1. The ground or path on which races are 
run. It is generally circular or elliptical in 
shape. 

2. The canal along which water is conveyed 
to or from a water-wheel ; a mill-race. 

race cup, s. A enp or piece of plate 
given as a prize for a race. 

race glass, s. A field-glass (q.v.). 

ra ce-gocr, s. One who hahi tually attends 
races. 

“ The regular rare goers, who do not let the state of 
the elements deter them.’ 1 — Field, April 4, 1885. 

race-ground, s. A race-course (q.v.). 
race-horse, s. 

1. Zool., tC c. : A blood-horse, specially bred 
for racing or steeple-chasing. It appears from 
the first editiou of the Stud Book ( ITi»l) that 
tbe first strain of Arab blood was derived 
from a horse bought by James I. of a Mr. 
Markham for 500 guineas, but since then 
many Arab, Barb, and Turkish sires and 
dams have conti ibuled to form the breed 
of race-horses. Youatt {The Horse , p. 44.) 
notes as their chief points: A beautiful Ara- 
bian head, fine and finely set-oti neck, ob- 
lique lengthened shoulders, well-bent hinder 
legs, ample muscular quarters ; flat legs, 
rather short from tbe knee downwards, and 
long elastic pastern. 

2. Omith. : Micropterusbrachyptervs {Oidemia 
patachonicha). Called also the Steamer-duck. 
Both names refer to the swiftness of its 
motion through the water. 

race-meeting, s. A certain day or days 
appointed for tbe bolding of races at a certain 
place. 


racemic acid, s. 

CII(HO)— CCLH „ 

Chm - •• CH(H0)-C0 2 H - Paratartaricacid - 

An acid found with tartaric acid in the mother 
liquor of tbe argol obtained from the grapes 
of the Upper Rhine and the Vosges, and most 
readily prepared by heating tartaric acid with 
one-tenth ol its weight of water to ITCT-ISO*, 
ia sealed tubes. It forms rhombic prisms, 
less soluble in water than ordinary tartaric 
acid. Racemic acid exerts no action on po- 
larised light, as it is a compouad of dextro- 
tartaric and laevotartaric acids in equal quan- 
tities. 

raccmlc-ethcr, s. 

Chem. {PL): The best known coraponnds of 
this group are the acid racemates of ethyl and 
methyl. (1) Ethyl racemic acid (Racemovinic 
acid), ’C 4 H 5 (,C 2 H 5 ) 0 6 , is produced by digest- 
ing four parts of absolute alcohol and one part 
of racemic acid in a retort at a gentle heat, 
saturating with baric carbonate, and decom- 
posing with sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
in long oblique prisms, very soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in ether. (2) Methyl 
racemic-acid, C..H 5 (CH 3 )Ofi, is prepared in a 
similar way. It crystallizes in colourless 
rectangular prisms, easily soluble in water 
and alcohol, and slightly in ether. 

ra9~e-mlf '-er-ous, a. [Lat. racemus = a 
cluster ; fero = to bear, and Eng. adj. suflf. 
-oos.] Bearing racemes or clusters, as the 
currant. 

ra-9e-mo-, pref. [Eng. racem(ic ) ; o connect.] 
Derived from, or containing racemic acid. 

racemo - carbonic acid, race mo- 
oxalic acid, 5. [Desoxalic-acid.J 


l^te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pice, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, wqIL work, who, son; mate, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = c; ey = a; q,u = kw t 


racemose— rack 
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r&g'-S-mose, • r£g'-e-mous, a. [Lat. race- 
mosus ; Fr. raccmeux; Sp. & Fort, racimoso ; 
Hal. racemoso.] 

1. Resembling a raceme; growing in tlie 
form of a raceme. 

2. Hearing flowers in the form of racemes ; 
raeeimferotis. 

racemose glands, s. pi. 

Anat. : fi lamia in which the aecrc ting cavity 
Is made np of a number of smaller lobules. 
Those with but few lobules, like the sebaceous 
glands, are sometimes termed Simple, and 
resemble a portion of larger or Compound 
racemose glands, of which the mammary 
gland is an example. 

r&g'-e-moae ly, adt*. (Eng. racemose; dy.) 
In a racemose manner. 

racemosoly corymbose, a. 

Hot. ( Of flowers): Disposed in a manner 
between a corymb and a raceme, or composed 
of numerous racemes formiug a corymb. 

rage mo vin'-fc, a. [Prof, racemo-, and 
Eng. tunic.) Derived from or containing 
racemic acid and ethyl. 

racemo vinic-acld t s. [RACEMic-ETiiEn.] 

ric-e-mule, a. [Eng. racem(e); dimiu. suff. 
-uie.) 

Hot. : A small raceme. 

ra-gem'-u-lose, a. [Eng. race-mult; -o«.] 

Hot. : Bearing very small racemes. 

rag’-cr, s. [Eng. rac(e), v. ; -cr.) 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who races ; one who contends in a 
race. 

" Le*« aw If tly to the KOal a rarer Alex." 

Hoot 6 : Jerusalem Delivered, bk. vl. 

2. An animal or thing kept for racing, as a 
race-lmrse, a racing yacht, bicycle, &c. 

II. Zool. : Ophibolus get ulus , an American 
Bnakc, black in colour, and with a slender 
body. So called because it glides very quickly. 

• rack, rache, * racche, * ratchc, s. 

[Icel. rakki; O. Sw. racha = a bitch.] A clog 
which hunted by scent, as distinguished from 
a greyhound. [Brach.] 

" They hunt about ru doth ft niche." 

Old I’ocm, Id Ash mole's Tit eat. them., p. 165. 

• ra chi al -gi-a, s. [Eng., &e. rachis, and 
Gr. aAyos: (algos) = pain.) 

Pathol. : Pains of the howels, supposed to 
arise from the nerves of the spinal marrow, 
(Farr.) 

ra chid -l an, a. (Gr. pd\t<: (rhachis) = the 
spine or backbone.) 

1, Pertaining to the spine ; vertebral. 

2. Pertaining to the rachis of an odonto- 
phore. 

" The rachtdlan teeth sometime* form ft elngle 
•trir*."- Woodward : St allium (cU. 3rd ), p. 2L 

t ra chil-la, *. [Mod. Lnt., dimin. from 
rachis (q.v.)J 

Hot.: The zigzag rachis or axis on which the 
floiets arc arranged in the spikclets of grasses. 

ra chi -6 don, 5. [Gr. (rhachis) — the 
'spine; -odon.] 

Zool. : The typical and sole genus of the 
anomalous family Knchiodnutidu*, with three 
species. The nomeuclaturo of the genus is 
very confused. It is also known as Anodon 
(Smith), Dcirodon (Owen), Dasypeltis (Wag- 
ler), and the type-species Rachiodon sealer = 
Colulcr sealer (Linn.). There are no true 
teeth ; hut so-called gular teeth aro present, 
these being really the tips of the long in- 
ferior spines of the flrfit eight or ulna ver- 
tebra-. These snakes live principally on eggs, 
and when the shell is broken by the gular 
teeth it Is ejected from the mouth and the 
fluid contents pass, with little or no waste, 
into the stomach. 

r a chi' 6 dent, a. (RAomonoNTioAt.) Be- 
longing to, or characteristic of the family 
llnchiodontidic ; possessing gular teeth. 

ra-clu 6 dtfn'-tl-dna, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. ra- 
chunlon, gomt. rachiodon t(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. snfT. -ultr.] 

Zool. : A family of Colnbriforni Snakes, of 
doubtful nllluities, from South and West 
Africa, with a single genus Uachimlou (q.v.). 


ra chis, s. [Gr. = the spiue or backbone.) 

1. Botany : 

(1) The axis of inflorescence ; a peduncle 
proceeding nearly in a right line from the 
base to thoapex of the inflorescence. (Lindley.) 

(2) (Of Composites) : A receptacle, not fleshy, 
surrounded by an involucre. (Ussiag.) 

(3) The caudex nf an acotyledonous plant. 

2. Comjxirative Anatomy : 

t (1) The spine, either of man or of the 
lower vertebrates. 

(2) The central portion of an odontophore. 

ra-chit' ic, a. [Rachitis.] Of or pertaining 
'to rachitis ; rickety. 

ra - chi' -t is, s. [Eng., &c., rach(is); -ifis.) 

1, Pathol.: [Rickets]. 

2. Veg. Path. : Abortion of the fruit or seed. 

ra'-chi tome, s. (Eng., &c. rachis, and Gr. 
70pr) (tome) — a cutting.) 

Surg. : A post-mortem or dissecting in- 
strument for opening the spinal canal. 

ra'-gi-al, a. [Eng. roc{r) (I), a. ; -ial.) Of or 
pertaining lo race, family, or descent; of or 
pertaining to the races of mankind ; ethno- 
logical. 

" The object of my museum U not racial. ’‘—Daily 
Sews, Aug. 2, 1881. 

ra'-gi ly, adv. [Eng. racy; dy.) In a racy 
manner. 

* rac-inc, s. (Fr.) A root. 

rag'-l-ncss, s. [Eng. racy ; -ness.) The quality 
or state of being racy ; piquency, pungency. 

ra’-girig, pr. par. or a. [Race (1), r.] 

racing-bit, s. 

Mantqe : A light jointed-ring bit, the loose 
rings varying in size from three tu six inches. 

racing calendar, s. A list of races to 
bo run, and of races run with their results. 

rack (I), s. [See def.) An abbreviation of 
arrack (q.v.) : as, rack punch. 

rack (2), * racke, * rekke, s. [IVop. that 
which is stretched out or straight, from rack, 
v. : cf. Ger. rack = a rail, a bar, a framework; 
Prov. Ger. reck = a scaffold ; reckbank — a 
rack for torture ; rccke = a stretcher ; Low 
Ger. rakk = n shelf, as in Eng. plate-rack.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) An instrument for stretching or strain- 
ing : as, 

(a) A contrivance or appliance for bending 
a bow. 

Theso bows . . . wore bout only by a man's Jm- 
niediato stmirth, without the } ■ el i • of nny bcudvr 
or rack."— M'iltfiij - Mathematical Slagick. 

(fo) An apparatus for the judicial torture of 
criminals or suspected persons. It consisted 
nf a large, open wooden frame, within which 
tho person to be tortured was laid on his back 
on the floor, with his wrists and ankles fas- 
tened by cords to two rollers at the ends of 
the frame. These rollers were then drawn or 
moved in opposite directions until the body 
rose to a level with the frame. Interrogations 
were then put, and if the prisoner refused to 
answer, or if his answers were not considered 
satisfactory, the rollers were further moved, 
until at last the bones of the sulferer were forced 
from their sockets. The rack was formerly 
much used by the civil authorities in the 
cases of traitors or conspirators, and by the 
oflicers of the Inquisition to force a recanta- 
tion of heretical or so-culled heretical opinions. 

" The trial by rack In utterly unknown to the law of 
r.nglnnd ; though oner, when the Duke* of Exeter mol 
Hulfulk, ami other minister* of Henry VI,. find laid ft 
design to Introduce tho civil Iaw Into this kingdom a* 
the rule of government, for the loginning thereof 
they erected ft rack for torture; which wan called In 
derixtou tho Duke of Kxi-ter'a Daughter, and 11111 
remain* 111 the Tower of London ; ahrro It wm oo. 
e/udonnlly used iu» an engine of •tutu, nut of law, mure 
th 4N once In the rrlgn of Qureu Elizabeth."— Slack- 
*(<»>« : Comment., bk. Iv., eh at. 

(2) An open framework or grating ; as, 

(a) A grating on which bacon is laid. 

(1) A framework on or In which articles aro 
laid or arranged: as, u plate rack, a bottlo- 
rack, a hat- ruck, &e. 

(r) A fraino r»f open-work to hold hay or 
other food for cattle, horses, or sheep. 

" I’nyoke the sired. hi* rack • beft|* high with hay." 

Oraiujrr I it ullui, if. 1. 


(d) A frame to carry hay or grain, placed 
on wheels, for hauling in the harvest. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) That which is extorted ; au extortion, an 
exaction. [Rack-rent.] 

"The great rents and racks would bq uuttipiK-r table. ^ 
— Sandys Stats qf Ilehjiou, 0 2 b. 

(2) Torture ; extreme pain or anguish ; 
agony. 

" A fit of the atone puts A k log to tbe rao*.”— 

II. Technically : 

1. Gearing : A toothed bar whose pitch-line 
la straight, adapted to work into tlie teetii nf 
a wheel [Pinion, a., 11.), for the purpose ol 
changing rectilinear into circular motion, or 
vice versa. This contrivance is called a rack - 
(ind-)rinion, and the motion so imparted rack- 
and'pinion motion. 

2. Ilorol. : A steel piece In the striking part 
of a clock. It consists of a bar attached radially 
to au axis, and having a lower and an upper 
arm. The former js called the rack-tail (q.v.). 
The latter is indented with twelve notches, 
to effect the striking of the right number. 

3. Lace: A certain length of lace-work, 
counted perpendicularly, and containing 240 
meshes. 

4. Metall. : An inclined frame or table, open 
at the foot, and upon which metalliferous 
slimes are placed nnd exposed to a stream of 
water, which washes oil' the lighter portions. 

5. Nautical: 

(1) A fmioe of wood with hclaying-pins, or 
a row of blocks for fair-leaders, or a row of 
sheaves for reeving the ruuuing-rigmng. 

(2) A frame with holes for round-shot. 

(3) A box in which the halyards are coiled 
away. 

% (1) Pacha 7] d -pi nion : [Rack (2), s., II. ].]. 

* (2) To live at rack (tad manger : To live of 
the best at free Cust. (Carlyle : Past X Present , 
bk. ii., ch. i.) 

rack -bar, s. 

Nout. : A billet of wood used to twist tba 
bight of a rope, called a swifter, in order to 
bind a rope firmly together. 

rack block, s. 

Nnut. : A range of sheaves ent In one piece 
of wood for running ropes to lead through. 

rack-rail, s . A rail laid alongside the 

bearing rails of a railway, ami having cogs 
into which meshes n cog-wheel on the loco- 
motive. Now only to be found in aome forms 
of inclined-plane railways. 

rack rent, s. A rent raised to the utter- 
most ; a rent stretched to the full value, and 
greater than any tenant can reasonably bo 
expected to pay. 

rack rent, v.t. To subject to the pay- 
ment of a rack-rent ; to assess at a rack -i cut. 

*' Men whone poverty waa brought about by rack, 
renting."— Times, Murcb 80 , 1680* 

rack -renter, «. 

1. One who rack-renta his tenants. 

“The liindlunla, whose lenses have fallen In. nnd who 
have now become nxrk-rrntrrt, oflen of \ ery ibsrrputa- 
hlo property."— i'al l Mall Uazrtte. Dec. «, 18*3. 

• 2, One who is rack-rented. (Wharton.) 

rack-saw, s. A saw with wide teeth, 
rack-tall, s. 

Ilorol. ; A bent arm connected with the 
toothed aegment-rack, by which tho striking 
mechanism of a repeating clock is lot oil'. 

rack-vintage, s. Wines drawn from tho 
lees. 

rack-worlc, s. A piece of mechanism 
In winch a rack is used ; a nielwiiid-pinion or 
the like. 

*r&ck (3), * racko, *. [A.S. /irumr.] Tho 

neck and spmo of a fore-quurter of vcnl or 
mutton. 

"A chicken, a rabbit, rib of a rae* of multon.*'— 
Hurton ’ .< uat. Melancholy, p. 47. 

rilck (4), *rac, *rakko, * rak, 5 . (Icei. 
rek= drift, mutton ; skyrtk = tin* lack or drift- 
ing clouds, from reka = to drive, to toss.] 
[Whack.] Light vapoury clouds; floating 
vapour in the sky. 

" Mixed with the raol. the etiow mint* fly.* 

Scott • Martnicn, tv. (lutrod.l 

r&ck (5), s. [For wrrrk (q.v.).] Wreck, ruin, 
destruction ; now used only in tho phrasea to 
go to ruck, fo go to rack and ruin. 


boil, b6j^; poilt, cat, gcll, chorus, ghin, benph; go, 6cm; thin, this; sin, og ; oxpoct, Xenophon, 0 x 1 st, ph = £ 

-clan, -tlan = sham, -tion, -slon = shun; -flon, glon — zhun. -clous, tioua, -slous — Bhus, -bio, -dio, ic. = bgh dpi. 
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rack— radial 


rack (G), s [Either for rocfc, v., or connected 
with rack (5), s. 1 
Mu no/e: A quick amble. 

* Col. Dodge’s detiuition of a rack la that It 1> half- 
way between a pace and a trot.*' — field. Oct. 17. 1885. 

r5ck (7), [Cf. leal. reka = to drive.] A 
track, a cart-rut. 


ra^ k (1), * racke, v.t . [0. Dut. mcken = to 

- retch, to reach ; ratken = to rack, to torture ; 
I eel. rekja =to stretch, to trace; rckkja = 
to strain ; Ger. reck e a = to stretch ; Dan. 
rcckke. Rnck is closely connected with reach 
(q.v.), and is a doublet of ratch (q.v.).J 
I. Urdi nary Language : 

1. Literally : 

Ml) To stretch, to strain. 

(2) To stretch or strain on the rack ; to put 
to the rack ; to torture with the rack. 

“Hr was racked and miserably tormented, to the In- 
tent he should either change hla opinion or confesse 
other of his prof ession."— Fox : Table of French Mar - 
turn lau. 1551). 

(3) To place on or in a rack or frame : as, 

To rack bottles. 


2. Figuratively : 


* (1) To stretch, to heighten, to exaggerate. 

" What we have we prize not to the worth. 

Whiles we enjoy it : hut being lack'd and lost, 

W by. then we rnck the value. * 

S/utkesv. : Much *dn A bout A '"thing, Jr. 1. 


(2) To strain, to stretch, to worry, to 
yt»zzle : as. To rack one’s brains. 

* (3) To wrest, todistort, to strain, to pervert. 


"Hacking and stretching Scripture further than by 
God was meant."— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

(4) To raise to the highest or uttermost 
point : as. To rack rente. 


*(5) To harass or oppress by exacting exces- 
sive rents. (Dryden: Hind £ Panther, iii. 917.) 
*(6) To oppress by exaction generally. 

" The Commons hast thou raHtwf." 

Shakes v. : 2 II entry VI., 1. 8. 

* (7) To torture ; to affect with extreme pain, 
torment, or anguish. (Milton : P. A\, iii. 293.) 
II. Mi ning : To wash on the rack. (Rack (2), 
II. 4.i 


H To rack a tackle: 


Naut.: To bind together two ropes of a 
tackle to retain it at a tension ami prevent the 
ropes reeving back through the blocks. 


rS,ck (2). v.i. [Rack (5), s.} To fly, as vapour 
or light floating clouds. (.Scoff : Iiokeby, i. 1.) 


rack (3), v.i. (Rack (7), $.] 

Manege : To go at a racking pace ; to amble 
quickly. 

** He did not «o much as rack.*— Fuller : Worthies . 
II. 173 

rack (4), v.t. (0. Fr. rapit, vln rogue — small 
or coaise wine squeezed from the dregs of flic 
grapes, already drained of all their best moist- 
ure (Cofgrare).] To draw off from the lees ; to 
draw off, as pure liquor, from its sediment. 

" Smjuc roll their cask about the cellar to mix It with 
the lees, and. after a few daye' resettlement, rack it 
oft "—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* rack (5), v.i. [Reck.] 


•rack (6), v.t. [A.S. r?cca».] To relate. 

[Reckon.] 

* rack’-er (1), s. [Eng. rack (I), v. ; -er.j 

1. One who racks, tortures, or torments. 

2. One who harasses or oppresses by exac- 
tions. 

3. One who wrests, twists, perverts, or dis- 
torts. 

M These rocker t of Seri ptures are by St. Peter styled, 
unstable. —Hales: Golden Remains, p. 1L. 


rack‘-cr (2), s. [Eng. rack (3), v. ; -er.] A 
horse which moves at a racking pace. 

" As to pace, a rocker will go six miles an hour."— 
Field, Oct. 17, 1685. 

rack -er (3), s. [Eng. rack (4), v. ; -er .] One 
who racks liquors, as wine, Ac. 


rftek'-et (I), s. [Gael, racaid = a noise, a dis- 
turbance, from rac = to make a noise like 
geese or ducks. CL rackle. ) 

1. A noise, a clamour, a din ; a confused 
clattering noise. 

“What an infernal racket and not!** 

Longfellow. Golden Legend, it. 

2. A smart stroke. (Scotch.) 

H (1) To he (or go) on the racket ; To go on 
the loose; to be dissipated. (Slang.) 

” He had been off on the racket, perhaps for a week 
at a time ."— Daily Telegraph. Nor 13. 1835. 


(2) To stand the racket : To take the conse- 
quences ; to be responsible ; to put up with. 

" He la aa ready as myself to stand the racket of sub- 
sequent proceedings."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1883. 

r&ck'-ct (2), ra quet, * rak-et, s. [Fr. 

raquette, from Sp. roqueta = a racket, from 
Arab, rahat = the palm of the hand, ra& = the 
palms. Cf. Fr. paume = ( 1) the palm of the 
band, (2) tennis.] 

1. The instrument with which players at 
tennis or rackets strike the ball ; a bat, con- 
sisting of an elliptical loop formed of a thin 
strip of wood, across which net-w-ork of cord 
or gut is stretched, and to which a handle is 
attached. 

" When we have match'd our rack~ts to these balls." 

Shakesp. : Henry K„ J. 2. 

2. (PL) : A game of ball ; a modern variety of 
the old game of tennis (q.v.). 

3. A snow-shoe, formed of cords stretched 
across a long and narrow frame of light wood. 
(Used in Canada.) 

4. A broad, wooden shoe or patten for a 
horse, to enable him to step on marshy or 
wet ground, (BTe&sfer.) 

5. Ornith. : A spatule (q.v.). 

racket-court, * racket-ground, s. 

A court or area in which the game of rackets 
is played. 

“The area. It appeared . . . was the racket-ground." 
— Dtckens: Pickwick, ch. xlL 

racket-tails, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The genus Steganura (q.v.), so 
called because the tail terminates in a spatule. 

* r.^ck'-ct (1), v.i. [Racket(I), a.] To knock 
about ; to frolic. 

“The last fortnight or three weeks I have racketed 
about like other people."— ,£ Carter : Letters, L S3. 

* rack et (2), v.t [Racket (2), a.) To strike, 
as with a racket ; to toss. 

“Thus, like a tennis-ball, la poor man racketed from 
one temptntiou to Another."— Hewyl : Fine Sermons, 
o. 60. 

* rac'-ket-cr, s. [Eng. racket (1), v. ; -<?r.) 
A person given to racketing or noisy frolic; 
a gay or dissipated person. 

“1 shall be a racketer, I donht,"— Richardson: Sir 
C. Granduon, L 117. 

* r&c'-kett, * rak'-kett, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 

Music: 

1. An obsolete wind instrument 
of the double bassoon kind, having 
ventages, but no keys. It was not 
of an exteuded compass, being In- 
capable of producing harmonics. It 
was a double- reed instrument, the 
reed being at the end of a tube 
through which tbe player blew. 

The tone was nasal and produced 
with difficulty. The rackett was _ 
improved by Denner at the begin- 
ning of the last century, but was 

not able to hold its own against tbe then 
much superior bassoon. 

2. An organ stop of 16 ft. or 8 ft. pitch. 

rack'-et y, rack -ct-ty, a. [Eng. racket (1), 
s. ; -y. ) 

1. Making a racket or noise ; noisy, 
clamorous. 

2. Gay, dissipated. 

** The unhappy dispenser of police law and bis 
rackety eon."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 20. 1886. 

rack'- mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Rack (4), r.] 

A. V B. As pr. par. £ particip. adv . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of decanting wine 
from the lees in a cask, after fermentation or 
fining. 

racking-can, s . 

1. Ord. Lang.: A vessel for clearing wine 
from the lees. 

2. AT' taU. : A can filled with sour beer, in 
which wire is steeped before drawing. 

ra-co-di-uin, s. [Antennaria (2).] 
ra coon, s. (Raccoon.) 
ra-coon-da, s. (Native name.] (Coypu.) 

Ra-cd -Vi-an, a. & *. [From Racovia, tbe 
Latin name of Racow, a town of Poland, on the 
Czarna. It was built in 1569.] 

A. Asadj. : Of, or belonging to Rakow. 



B. subst. : A Sorinian belonging to Rv 
cow, where that sect had a celebrated aebod 
or college. 

Uacovian-catechism, «. 

Theol., £c . ; A catechism containing a popu- 
lar exposition of the Socinian m*ed Properly 
speaking there were two, a smaller and a larger, 
both published in Germany by Smalcius, the 
former in 1605, tbe latter in 1608. The larger 
one was translated into English in 1652, 
probably by John Biddle. 

rSc'-quot (qu as k), s. [Racket (2), #.) 

rag'-y, a. [From race (2), a.] 

1. Strongly flavoured ; tasting of the soiL 

" The racy Juice 

Strong with delicious flavour, strikes the sense." 

Philips : Cerealta. 

2. Having a strong distinctive character ; 
spirited, pungent, piquant 

" Rich racy verses In which we 
The solL from which they conns, taste, smell, mid sea." 

Cowley . A nstcer to a Copy of Verses. 

* rad (1), pret. of v. [Ride, r.) 

* rad (2), * red, * radde, pret. <\fv. [Read.] 

rad,*. [Seedef.] Acontract of Radical (q.v.). 

•‘They say the Rads are going to throw u« over."— 
B . Disraeli : Coning shy, 

r&d, * rade, a. [Icel. hrerddr .] Afraid, 
frightened. (Scofcft.) 

” For the erle fu) rode MS. Lincoln, A. L 17. fo. 133. 

ra'-dau-ite (au as 6%r\ s. [After Radau 
Valley, Hartz, where found ; suit ~ite (il/iit.).] 

Min. : A variety of Labradorit© (q.v.), form- 
ing one of the constituents of a gabbro. 
Believed by Breithaupt to differ from ordinary 
Labradorite in its chemical composition. 

r&d’-dlc (1), red-le, rud’ die, v.u [Prob. 

a corrupt, of hurdle or riddle . ] 

1. To interweave, to intertwist, to wind 
together. 

2. To wrinkle. 


rad'-dle .(2), v.t. [Raddle (2), s.) To paint 
as with ruddle. 

" RacLlled like an old hell- wether."— Thackeray : 
Fewcomet, ch. xlilL, 


rad'-dlo (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To get 
over work in a slovenly, careless manner. 

rad'-dle (1), * rad-el, *. [Raddle, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A branch or supple piece of wood inter- 
woven with others between stakes to form a 
f**nce ; also a piece of lath or similar piece ot 
wood. 

“Tbe houses of the Britons were zlightlle »et vp 
with A few posts and many radels."— Holi ashed : 
Descript, of Eng., bb. 1L. ch. xiL 

2. A hedge formed by interweaving ch© 
shoots and branches ©f trees and shrubs. 
(Prov.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Metall. : The same as Rabble, (2X 

2. Naut.: Interlacing yarns to make flat 
gasket, 

3. I Vcav. : A bar with upright pegs, used by 
weavers to keep the threads in place when 
winding the warp on to the beam. 

raddle-hedge, s. A hedge formed by 
interweaving the branches or twigs together. 


rad'-dle (2), s. [Ruddle.] A red pigment 
used for marking sheep. 

" A yellow check behind » raddle ot rouge. *— 
Thackeray : Roundabout Papers, No. Si 


rad -dock, s. [Ruddock.) rheiobin-redbreash. 

**The radfbwk would 
With charitable bill bring ihee all this/* 

Shakesp, : Cymbellne. iv. A 

* rade, s. (Raid.) 


* rade, pret. of v. [Ride, i\] 

* ra-deau (eau as o), s. [Fr., from Lat 

rates = a boat, a raft] A number of pieces of 
wood bound together to form a float; a raft 

* radevore, s. tEtym. doubt fuL] Ta<>estry. 

* radte, [Etym. doubtful.) Some kind ol 
wildfowl. 

" The Radge Is next unto the Teale In goodness*"— 
rentier ■ I'ia recta ad I'itam longam, pt #a 

ra'-di-al, a. fFr. , from Lat. radius = a radium 

(q.v.).] 


fate, mt, Tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pU, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
©r, wore, wolf, werk, who, sen; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey — a; qu = kw. 
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i. Ordinary language: 

1. Of, or pertaining to a radius. 

2. Resembling, or having the quality or 
appearance of a ray or radius ; grouped or 
Appearing like radii or rays ; shooting out as 
from a centre. 

** Riuflolarfa, to called from the radial arrangement 
of their laoudopodfa .'’— Scribners Magazine, June, 
is:;. i>. im. 

II. Technically: 

1. .4naf. : Of, or belonging to the radius : 
as. the radial artery, nerve, and vein. 

2. Hot. : Growing cn the circumference of a 
circle. 

radial curves, s. pi. 

Gem t. ; Curves of the spiral kind, whose 
ordinates all terminate in the centre of the 
including centre, and appear like ao many 
semi-diameters. 

radial fibres,*, pt. (MuLLERiAN-ranEs.] 

radial symmetry, *. 

Compor. Anal. : The arrangement of similar 
psrts round a central axis. Used chiefly of 
the Echinoderms ; but the radial symmetry 
Is often more apparent than real, inasmuch 83 
In very many a medium plane can lie found, 
the parts on each side of which are disposed 
{symmetrically in relation to that plane, and 
with a few exceptions the embryo leaves the 
eggasabilaterally symmetrical larva, (lliuley: 
Comp. Anat. Invert ., cb. ix.) 

ra'-dl-al-ly, adi\ (Eng. radial; dy.] In a 
radial manner ; like radii or rays. 

•‘The pteiulopodla do not «xteud ttraight out 
radially . — ix-ri&mr'j Magazine, Juno, 1877, p. ISA. 

ra'-di-anje, ra'- di-an- 5 y, t. [Eng. 
radian(t) ; -cc, -cy.] The quality or state of 
being radiant ; brightness appearing nr shoot- 
ing in rays ; bright or brilliant lustre ; vivid 
brightness. 

"She ibln'd In *n tUirs 
Th*t caat a radiance jwwt the r»y of lire." 

CKipman : llvmer ; Symtie to Venue. 

ra'-df-ant, • ra-dl-aunt, * ra-di-aunte, 
ra dy aunt, a. &. s. (I .at. radians, gemt. 
radian fts, pr. par. of radio — to radiate (q.v.); 
Fr. radiant ; Sp. & ltal. radiante.) 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Radiating ; proceeding in the form of or 
resembling ray a ; giving out rays; radiated, 
radiate. 

2. Darting, shooting, or emitting rays of 
light or heat; r park ling with beams of light ; 
shining ; vividly bright or sparkling. 

** From h!s radiant *e*t he rote.** 

MiUon: P. L. x. 85. 

3. Exhibiting a high de- 
gree of pleasure or satis- 
faction ; beaming: as, a 
radiant countenance. 

II. Technically: 

1. Hot. : Diverging from 
a common centre, like 
rays. 

2. Her. : An epithet ap- 
plied to any ordinary or radiant. 
clmrge, when it is repre- 
sented edged with rays or beams; rayomiant; 

ray ounce. 

D. As substantive : 

1. Asfron. : Tho point In the heavens from 
which a star-shower seems to proceed. 

"There wiu a family llkcue** About fill mpU'on 
coming froui the name rental nf.** — Athcnaum, Dec. 20, 
U8i. 

2. Gcom. : A straight lino proceeding from a 
given point or fixed pole, about which it is 
conceived to revolvo. 

3. Optics : The luminous body or point from 
which rays of light falling on a lens or mirror 
diverge. 

radiant flower, «. 

Hot. : A compound flower In which tho 
floiets of the disc arc long and spreading and 
unlike those of tho ray. 

radiant heat, s. 

Physics: Ibat radiating from a heated body 
as distinguished from that transmitted by 
Intervening media. 

radiant point, «. (Raoiant, R. i.j 
radlant-stlgma, s. 

Hid. : A Rtiginn having divisions resembling 
the ruys of a star. 


ra' dl ant ly, * ra di ant lio, adv. (Eng. 
radian/ ; -ly.] In a radiant manner; with 
radiance or beaming brightness ; with glitter- 
ing lustre or splendour. 

M A cerfalne vr**«1l . . . . *o radio ntlle wrought. - — 
Fox : Martyrs, (no. W.Jl 

‘ra di ar i a, a. pi. [Radius.] 

Zoology : 

1. A group of I n vert ebrata, containing the 
Eehinodermata and Medusie. (Lamarck.) 

2. A sub-province of Invertebrata, con- 
taining the Echinodcriimta, Bryoaoa, An- 
thozoa, Acalepliae. and llydrozou. (Oicea : 
Ana/. /avert. (ed. 2nd), p. 10.) 

* ra'-dl-ar-y, a. [Lat. radius = a radius 
(q.v.).J 'uue of the Kadiata (q.v.). 

* ra dl-a'-ta, s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. of rad/alus, 
pa. par. of radio = to radiate (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A term introduced by Cuvier, in JS12, 
for the lowest of his great groups or m- 
branchcments. lie described them ns having 
radial, instead of bilateral, symmetry, appa- 
rently destitute of nervous system and sense 
organs, having the circulatory system rudi- 
mentary or absent, and respiratory organs on 
or co-extensive with the surface of the body ; 
and included the Eehinodermata, Acalepha, 
Entozoa, Polypi, and Infusoria. Wider know- 
ledge led to the narrowing of the limits of 
this group, and though Agassiz (Classification, 
p. 294) pi ended for its retention (with tho 
throe classes of Polypi, Acaleplne, and the 
Echinoderms), Huxley's Lectures on Compara- 
tive Anatomy finally broke up what lie called 
the “radiate mob" (p. SO), and distributed its 
constituents among the Eehinodermata, Poly- 
zos, Vermes, Coelenterata, and Protozoa. 

ra -dl ate, v.i. Sc t. (Lat. radiatns , pa. par. of 
radios to shoot out rays; radius = a ray ; 
ltal. roduzre; Sp. radiar.] [Radius, Rav.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To emit rays or beams ; to be radiant ; to 
ahine, to sparkle. 

" Virtues ... radiate like the sun lit noon." 

Sowell : i'rcf. to Berber ft Henry VI IT. 

2. To issue and proceed in rays or straight 
lines from a point or surface, as heat or light. 

"Light radiatet from luminous bodies directly to 
our eyes." — Locke: Mat PhUot., ch. xL 

*3. To issue or proceed, as from a central 
point. (Tennyson: In Menwriam, lxxxviii. 5.) 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To emit or send out, as rays, in a direct 
line from a point or surface. 

* 2. To enlighten, to illuminate, to irradiate ; 
to shed light or biiglituess on. 

ra'-di-ate, a. & s. (Lat. ra.diatus; ltal. ra- 
diate ; 'tip. rculiado.] [Radiate, v.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ord. lAing. ; Having rava or lines pro- 
ceeding from or ns from a centre ; adorned 
with rays ; radiated. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot.: Diverging from a common centre. 
(Radiant.] 

2. Min, : Hiving crystals or fibres diverging 
aa from a centre. 

• 3. loci. : Having the organa of circulation 
and sensation arranged circularly around a 
common centre. 

• B. As substantive : 

Zool. : A member of the division RaclUIa. 

ra'- dt-at-ifd, a. (Radiate, a.] Adorned 
with rays or radiations ; rayed, radiate. 

radiated Iron pyrites, s. pi. (Mau- 

CAS1TK. ] 

radiated -ligament, s. Tho anterior 
COatoccntral ligament of iho ribs. 

radiated-tortoiso, «. 

ZooL : Testudo rad into t from Madagascar. 

ra'-dl-atO-ljf, odt». (Eng. radiate ; dy,] In a 
radiate maimer ; with rays or radiations from 
the centre. 

ra' df-at-Ing, pr. par. or a. (Raoiate, i\] 
Bota ny : 

1. Diverging from a common eentro or from 
the circumference of a circle. Spec., of ail 
exogenous leaf, having several ribs radiating 
from the base to the circumference, os n lobed 
leaf. 



2. Forming apparent rays In the circum- 
ference of a circle, as the outer florets of wauy 
umbellifers. 

ra* dl at-ing-l£, odt\ rEng- radiating: -ly.] 

In a radiating manner; with radiations; radl- 
ately. 

ra-di a' tion, *. (Fr., from Lst. radiofioam, 
acens. of radiatio , from radiatns, pa. par. or 
radio — to radiate (q.v.) ; bp. rudiacion ; ItaL 
radiarione.] 

I. Ordinary Ixtngnage : 

1. The act of radiating; the state of being 
radiated ; the emission aud diffusion of rays. 

•• W'e mxke itemon«tnith nJ! o! nil li?hU. ami r<tdi *• 
ffan j. ami uf all colouru." liueon . ,V«ir Atlanta, i- tt. 

2. Emission and diffusion from a central 
point iu every direction. 

••So It | sound 1 )u\nilli*U'th In so many oth«r things 
with the sight, ami radiation ot thmx* lmislhlu."— 
Bacon : Mat. Bin., i IX>. 

II. Physics: The transmission of heat, light, 
or actinic power (hence known as forms of 
“ radiant energy "). from one body to another 
without raising the temperature of the inter- 
vening medium. It takes place in all direc- 
tions around n body. In a homogeneous 
medium it takes place in straight lines. Radi- 
ation proceeds in vacuo as well as through 
air. its intensity is propoi tinned to the 
temperature of tho 9onrce, and it diminishes 
according to the obliquity of the rays with 
respect to the radiant surface, and the radi- 
ating or emissive power of a body, or its 
capability of emitting at the same tempera- 
ture, and with the same extent of surface, 
greater or less quantities of heat. The energy 
received from a radiating body ia inversely 
proportional to the sqnare of the distance; 
and the radiation of a body is exactly propor- 
tional to its absorbing power. If the radi- 
ating power of lampblack be reckoned at 100, 
tliat of platinum foil is 10'SO; enpper foil, 4*90; 
gold leaf, 4*2S, and pure laminated silver 3’SO. 

Tf Solar radiation 13 the radiation from the 
sun ; terrestrial radiation that from the earth 
into space. 

ra-di a-tivo, a. [Eng. ratUat(e); -nr.] 
Radiating ; having the quality or property of 
radiation ; having a tendency to radiate. 

ra'-di-a-tor, s. (Eng. radiat(e); -or.] That 
which radiates ; a body or substance from 
which rajs radiate ; specif., a chamber or ilium 
in an apartment, heated by steam or hot air, 
and radiating warmth into the apurtmeiit. 

r&d’ 1 cal, * r&d' l-call, a . & s. |Fr. radi* 
cal, from Lat. radix (gemt. radicis) — a rout; 
bp. Fort, radical ; ltal. radicalt. J (Radix.] 

A. -4s adjective : 

L Ordinary Languoge: 

* 1. l’ertaining toor proceeding from the root. 

" The more you fake aw nr of her rank? anj »upcr. 
fluoun wi«n|, the better will «*h«- enij lov the radioutl 
*ap Holland. JVnair, bk. xvii., ch. xvli. 

2. Pertaining to the root or origin : funda- 
mental, original ; going to the root or origin ; 
thorough-going, extreme : as, a radical truth, 
n radical difference. 

3. Implanted by nature; natural, natlra, 
Innato, constitutional. 

•’Are radical diMMme* «o amlitvnly reraovod 
Drydct 1 : .f.’nett- (Dcd.) 

4. In the same sense as II. S. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Arising from tho root or from It* 
crown. 

2. Phifot. : Belonging to or proceeding 
directly from n root; of the nnttnc* or char- 
acter of a root; original, primitive; not 
derived. 

•• A auhorri bint* part, lnillrntlng *ome medium! fan 
or rvfatl>it»i>t n ntdicol IiIpiw '— . Life* Uroieth 

of Language, eh. x. 

3. Polit rs : Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the poht icnl party known as Radicals, lit. 4. ] 

B. As substantive : 

1. Chrm. : A group of elements common to ft 
more or less numerous series of allied com- 
pounds, and unatleetad I»y the processes 
whereby these compounds are transformed 
one into another, e.q., I ’t liy 1 (i\jl I*), the radical 
of common alcohol (iVlljlH)). 

2. Math. : An Indicated root of an imperfect 

S ower of the degree Indicated. Radicals are 
ividcd into orders according to the degree of 
tlm root indicated : thus, an indicated square 
root of an Imperfect square Is n radical of the 
second degree, and 90 on. 


froil, b(S^; poilt, cat, 50II, chorus, (bln. bengh; go, ^om; thin, this; clu, oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. -In g. 

-skin, -tian= shan. -tlon, -slon^shun; -lion, -f ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -hlo, <Uo, vkc. — h?l, d^L 
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3. Philology: 

(1) A radix, root, or simple underived, un- 
compounded word. [Root, «.) 

(2) A letter which beloogs to the root ; a 
primitive letter. 

4. Eng . Pol: Ao ultra-liberal, vergiog on 
Republicanism ; one of that party in the state 
which desires to carry out a radical reform of 
the constitution, and to give greater power to 
the democracy. The term was first applied 
as a party name in 1S18 to Henry Hunt, 
M^jor Cartwright, and others of the same 
party, who wished to introduce radical reforms 
in the representative system, and not merely 
to disfranchise and enfranchise a borough or 
two. Not used politically in the United JStatee. 

radical bass, s . 

Music: The fundamental bass, ground oote, 
or root of a chord. 

radical leaf, s . 

Bot. : A leaf on the lower part of the stem, 
close to the ground. 

radical-peduncle, i [Peduncle, If.] 

radical -pitch, s. The pitch or tone with 
which the utterance of a syllable begins. 

radical quantities, s. pi. 

Math. : Quantities whose roots may be 
accurately expressed in numbers. The terra 
is sometimes extended to all quantities under 
the radical sign. 

radical sign, s. 

Math . .-The sign y/ (in reality a modified form 
of R, the initial letter of Lat. radix = root), 
written over a quantity, and denoting that its 
root is to be extracted. The degree of the 
root is indicated by a figure written over the 
sign, and called the index. Thus, the ex- 
pression indicates that the cube root of 
64 is to be extracted, and 3 is the index of the 
radical. In the case of the square root, the 
index number Is generally omitted, and the 
•sign only written. 

radical-stress, s. The force of utter- 
ance falling on the initial part of a syllable or 
word. 

rad i-cal-i§m, s. [Eng. radical; -ton..] The 
principles of the Radicals ; the doctrine or 
principle of making a radical reform of go- 
vernment or other existing institutions, by 
uprooting all real or supposed abuses con- 
nected therewith. 

'‘Maintaining the hollow trace between Whlggery 
and Radicalism”— Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 

* rad-i -cal'-ity, s. [Eng. radical ; - ity .] 

1. Origination 

*'The radical ity and power of different forms."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, hk. UL, ch. xvii. 

2. The quality or state of being radical ; 
relation to a root In essential nature or 
principle. 

* rad i-cal-Ize, v.t. [Eng. radical; -foe.) 
To convert or turn to Radicalism. 

** Artisans and peasants of the shires. Liberal hy 
tradition or Radicalised by the efforts of N'oncon- 
formint ministers .”'— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 12. 1885. 

rad -l-cal-ly, ady. [Eng. radical ; - ly .] 

* 1. Primitively, originally, essentially ; 
without derivation. 

2. As regards root or origin. 

”Tho' the word be radically deriwd from the Dutch 
word.*'— Howell : Letters, bk. i„ § 6. let. 55. 

3. In a radical manner or degree; funda- 
mentally, essentially. 

”*Yet they were radically distinct, and even oppo- 
site in their characteristics."— A thenceum, Dec. 20 . 1884. 

rad l-cal-ness, s. [Eng. radical; -ness.] 
1 lie quality or state of being radical or funda- 
mental. 

rad l cant, a. [Lat. radicans , pr. par. of 
radicor = to take root.] 

Bot. : Producing roots from the stem ; taking 
root on or above the ground. 

* rad’-i-cate, v.t. &i. [Radicate, a.) 

A. Trans. : To cause to take root ; to root; 
to plant deeply and firmly. (Lif. d fig.) 

’‘Time should rather confirm and radicate in us the 
remembrance of God's goodness." — Burrow: Sermons, 
vol. i.. ser. 8. 

B, Intrans. : To take root. 

" For cvervrreens, especially such rs are tender, 
prune them not after planting till they do radicate."— 
Evelyn Sylvu. 


rad -i-cate, rS.d -1-cat-ed, a. [Lat. radU 
cat us, pa. par. of radicor — to take root ; 
radix, genit. radicis — a root.] 

*1. Ord. Lang . ; Deeply or firmly rooted or 
planted ; firmly established. 

".When it [rancour] is fsrmely radiate.'— Ball : 
Henry IV. (an. 17). 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Bot. : Having taken root; rooted. 
Used of a stem, &c. 

2. Zool. ( Of a shell ) ; Affixed by one valve or 
a byssus to a rock, another shell, icc. 

rad'-i-cat-ing, a. [Radicate, y.] 

Bot. : The same as Rajdicant (q.v,). 

rad-l-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. radicatus, 
pa. par. nf radicor = to take root ; Sp. radi - 
cation ; Ital. radicazione.) [Radicate, a.] 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : The process or act of 
taking root deeply and firmly. 

2. Bot. : The disposition of the root of a 
lant, with respect to the ascending aud 
escending caudex. 

rad’-l^el, s . [Radicella.J 

* rad-I-gel'-la, * rad-i^el, s. [Mod. Lat. 

radicella, diinin. from radix.]" 

Bot. : A very small root. 

ra-dl9'-l form, a. [Lat. radix , genit. radicis 
= a root, aud forma — form, appearance.] Of 
the nature or form of a root. 

rad -i-cle, s. [Fr. radicult , from Lat. radi- 
cula , dimin. of radix, genit. radicis = a root ; 
Ital. radicula .] 

1. Bot. : The minute root of an embryo plant. 

2. Chcm. : The same as Radical, 1. (q.v.). 

rad' l- cose, a. [Lat. radicosus, from radix, 
genit. radicis = a root.) Having a large root. 

ra-dlc'-U lar, a. [Eng. rad icul(e); -ar.] 

Bot. : Of, or pertaining to the radicule. 
(Balfour: Outlines of Botany , p. 267.) 

rad-i-cule, s. [Fr.] 

Bot. : The same as Radicle, 1. (q.v,). 

ra-dI-o- f pref. (Lat. radius.) 

1. Anat. : Pertaining to, or connected with 
the radius (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : Radiate. 

radio-carpal, a. 

Anat. : Of, or belonging to the radius and 
to the carpus: as, the radio-carpal articula- 
tion. 

radio flagellata, s. pi. 

Zool.: An order of Infusoria, Instituted by 
Saville Kent, with two families. Actinomonad- 
idre and Euchitonidse. He described them 
(.Van. Infus., i. 225) as “animalcules emitting 
numerous ray -like pseudopodia, after the 
manner of the Radiolaria, and provided at the 
same time with one or more flagellate appen- 
dages ; no distinct oral aperture. Mostly 
marine.” 

radlo-mnscular, a. 

Anat. : A term applied (1) to the branches 
sent off hy the radial artery in the first part 
of its course to the muscles of the fore arm ; 
(2) to the filaments emitted in the same direc- 
tion by the radial nerve. 

radio -ulnar, a. 

Anat. : Of, or belonging to the radius and 
to the ulna : as, the rad io-vlnar articulations. 

ra'-di-$-graph, «. Same as Sk i agsa ph ( q. v„), 

ra-dl'-d-la, s. [Lat. radiolus = dimin. from 
radius = a ray. Named from the radiatory 
branches.) 

Bot. ;A11 -seed, Flax-seed; a genus of Lin ace®. 
Sepals four, two- to four-toothed ; petals four, 
fugacious ; stamens four. One species, Badiola 
Millegrana, an annual herb, with filiform 
branches, opposite leaves, and corymbose 
cymes of minute flowers. 

ra-di o-lar'-i-a, a pi. [Mod. Lat., from 

radiola (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : According to E. Ray Laukester, a 
class of Protozoa, consisting of Gymnomyxa 
in which the protoplasmic body of the domi- 
nant amoeba phase has the form of a sphere 
or cone (from the surface of which radiate 
filamentous pseudopodia, occasionally anasto- 


mosing), and encloses a spherical or cone- 
shaped perforated shell of membraoous con- 
sistence, knowo as the central capsule, and 
probably homologous with the perforated 
shell of a Globigerioa. He divides the class 
into two sub-classes ; Silico-skeleta and Aeaa- 
thino-skeleta. They are the Polycistina of 
Ehreoberg. 

2. Palccont. : From the Trias onward. The 
Barbadoes earth, a deposit of sandstones and 
marls, is principally composed of the silice- 
ous skeletons of Radiolaria. 

ra-di-o-lar’-i-an, s. & a. [Radiolaria ] 

A. .45 subst. : Any individual of the Radio 
laria (q v.). 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, connected with, 
or characteristic of the Radiolaria. 


radiolarlan ooze, s. 

Nat. Science : (See extract). 

"On the 23ni of MArch, 1875. In the Pacific, in lat 
11® 24' N., long. 143® 16' E., between the Caroline and 
the Lad rone gToupa, we sounded In 4.575 fathom*. 
The bottom was such as would naturally have been 
marked on the chart from its general appearance ’ red 
clay It was a fine deposit, reddlsh-hrown In colour, 
and it contained scarcely a trace of lime. It waa some, 
what different, however, from ordinary ‘red clay- 
more gritty ; and the lower part of the contents of 
the sounding-tube seemed to have been compacted 
into a somewhat coherent cake, as if already a stage 
towards hardening iuto stone. When placed under 
the microscope, it was found to contain so large a 
proportion of the testp of radiolarians that Mr. Mur- 
ray proposed for it the name radiolartan-ooze ." — 
Thomson : Voyage of Challenger. 1. 230, 23i. 

ra’-di-o-Hte, s. [Eng. radi(us); o connect., 
and Gr. Ai0o? (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : A form of Bergmannite (q.v.), found 
in radiated masses and nodules at Eckefiord, 
Norway. 


ra-di- o-li'-te§, s , [Radiolite.] 

Palcront. : A genus of Hippuritidae. Shell 
Inversely conical, biconic, or cylindrical ; the 
valves dissimilar, the lower one with a thick 
nuter layer, often foliaceous ; the upper flat, 
or conical, with a central umbo ; teeth angular. 
Species, forty-two; from the Neoconnan to 
the Chalk. From Britain, France, Egypt, &c. 


ra di om’-e-ter, s. [Lat. radius = a ray, 
and Eng. meter (q.v.).] 

1. An instrument for taking the altitudes of 
the celestial bodies. 

2. Ad instrument invented by Crookes for 
measuring the mechanical effect of radiant 
energy, and exhibited by him at the Royal 
Society, April 7, 1875. It resem- 
bles a miniature anemometer, and 
is made to revolve by the action 
of light. The cups of the anemo- 
meter are replaced by discs, co- 
loured white on one side and hlack 
on the other, and the instrument 
is inclosed in a glass globe from 
which air has been exhausted, so 
that no beat is transmitted. When 
the discs are exposed to light, 
revolution begins immediately, and 
its speed is governed by the inten- 
sity of the light. Two candles pro- 
duce twice the effect of one. and badiomxtm. 
the flame of magnesium wire makes 

the discs spin round with great rapidity. 



* ra -di-ous, a. [Lat. radiosus, from radius 
= a ray.] 

1, Consisting of rays, as light. 

2. Bright, radiant. 

*' His radious head with shameful thorns they tear. 

Fletcher : Christ's Triumph over Death. 

r&d'-ish/rad lshe,* rad dish/ rad Ik, 

s. [Fr. radis, from Prov. raditz, from Lat. 
radieem , accus. of radix = a root ; Dut. radijs *• 
Sw. radisa, rattika ; Icel. rodise ; Dan. radise, 
raddike; Ger. radios.] 

Bot. : Raphanus satimts, the Garden-radish. 
It was cultivated in ancient times in India, 
whence it found its tvay to Europe, reaching 
England in 1548. It is planted for its root, 
which is eaten as a salad when the plant is 
young. It may be either fusiform or nearly 
round, and of a reddish-purple, yellowish, or 
white colour. It is stimulating and acrid. 
Its nitrons juice is antiscorbutic. [Raphanus.] 


*’ Spare feast I a radish and an egg." 

Cowper : Task, lv. 171. 

radish-oll, s. 

Chem. : An oil obtained by distilling the 
roots and seeds of the radish with water. It 
is colourless, slightly soluble in water, aod 
forms a white precipitate with mercuric 
chloride. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00,00 = 0; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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ra 'll us (pi. ra -di-i ra -di-us e§), s. 
(Lat. = a ray, a rod, a spoke.] IRay (l), s.J 

1. Anat. : The outer of the two bones of the 
forearm. It extends from the humerus to the 
carpus, and articulates with the humerus, the 
ulua, the scaphoid, and the semilunar bones. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : The peduncles supporting the 
partial umbels in an umbellifer. 

3. F(vrt . ; A line drawa from the centre of 
the* polygon to the end of the outer aide. 

1, Geom. : The distance from the centre of a 
circle to any point of the circumference. All 
r.*dii of the same circle, or of equal circles, are 
equal. The radius of a sphere is half a dia- 
meter, or it is the distance from the centre to 
any point of the surface. In the same, or 
equal spheres, all radii are equal. In trigono- 
metry the radius is the whole sine, or sine of 
90 

5[ Radius of curvature of a curve at anil 
point : The radius of tho oscillatory circle ut 
that point. It is so called because its recip- 
rocal is taken as the measure of the curvature 
at the point 

radius-bar, radius rod, s 

Steam-engine: One of the guiding-rods in a 
parallel motion, jointed to the connecting* 
links, to counteract the vibratory motion 
communicated by the beam, by guiding the 
links so that the head of the piston-rod mny 
reciprocate in a line sensibly straight. 

radius vector (pi. radii veeteres), s. 

1. Astron.: An imaginary line joining the 
centre of a heavenly body to that of any 
second ono revolving around it Used of the 
sun mid any planet, of any planet and its 
satellites, Ac. 

2. Geom . : A straight line, or the length of 
eneh line, connecting any point, as of a curve, 
with a fixed point or pole, round which it 
revolves, and to which it serves to refer the 
successive points of a curve in a system of 
polar co oi dilutes. 

radix, s. [Lat. = a root.] 

* ]. Alg. : The root of a finite expression 
from which a series is derived. 

2. Anat. : The root or portion of anything 
inserted into another, as the root of a tooth ; 
the insertion of a nerve or its branches. 

3. Bot. : The root of any plant. 

4. Pham.! The root of a medicinal plant, 
as Rhci radix = Rhubarb root 

5. Math. : Any number which is arbitrarily 
made the fundamental number or base of any 
system. Time 10 is the radix of the decimal 
system of numeration, and also in Briggs* or 
the common system of logarithms. In Napier's 
system of logarithms it is 2*71S231S284. All 
other numbers are considered as some powers 
or roots of the radix, the exponents of which 
powers or roots constitute the logarithms of 
those numbers respectively. I Logarithm.! 

6 . Philol. : A primitive word from which 
other words spring ; a root, a radical. 

• rad ness, * rad nesso, s. (Eng. rad, a. ; 
-ness. ] Terror, fright. (Morte Arthure, 120.) 

ra doub\ s. (Fr.] 

Mercantile Ixtw: The repair* mode toa ship, 
and a fresh supply of furniture and victuals, 
munitions, and other provisions required for 
a voyage. 

r&d u la, $. [Lat. = a scraper.] 

1. Comp. Anat. : A term sometimes applied 
to the odontophnro itself, hut properly con- 
fined to that portion which le armed with 
tooth-like processes. 

2. Bot. : A genus of Jungonnonleie. One, 
Radula compl inatUy is British. It is common 
upon t ho trunks of trees, covering them with 
pale green patches dose to tho bark. 

ra du -II form, a. I Lit. railula (q.v.), and 
joroui = form.] 

Zool., <£c. : Shaped like a rasp : as, raduli- 
Jorm teeth. 

rae, s. [Rok(1).] 

• riff, * raffo, v.t. (0. Fr. rufer, ro/rr = to 
snatc h, to seize, from Ger. rujjfen = to sweep, 
to snatch ; cogn. with lccl. hrajm = to hurry.) 
IRafFLS, 5.] To sweep, draw, or huddle to- 
gether, hastily or wlthoul distinction; to col 
led promiscuously. 

" Thi-lr cuU«>« nix) olTWI*. w)» |eii I Hum raffle »l» tv 

gottivr. * — I'nri-w : .survey of Cornwall, fo. 61). 


• riff, * raf, * raffe, s. [Raff, t'.] 

1. A promiscuous heap or collection; a 
Jumble. 

"To settle a rnffl of emmrt nod suixjrstHlous.* — 
Harrow: L'uity of the Church. 

2. Lumber, sweepings, refuse. 

3. Hence, a person of worthless character ; 
the rahble; the scum or refuse of society. 
(Used only or chiefly in the reduplicated form 
riff-raff.) 

" Mnken of the rrm and raffl 
Sue he gyloura fur poinpu and pride.* 

Alapt* : X pprndix, p. SCO. 

4. Plunder. 

•• Ilk a rniinno agayne his gud he gaffe. 

That he had lau« with ryfe and ruffle.' 

J/S. Lincoln. A. i. 17. fo. 148. 

raff merchant, s. A lumber merdmnt. 

Rdf-fa-cllo, s. [For etym. and def. see com- 
pound.] 

Raffacllo-ware, s. A fine kind of Majo- 
lica ware, which took its name from the sup- 
position that the designs were painted by 
ltu (facile (1483-1520). Marry alt bas shown 
that this is improbable, but that the designs 
were furnished from original drawings by 
Ratfaelle. The designs of this ware arc 
scenes from ancient mythology, or other fancy 
subjects, or portraits painted iu natural 
colours. 

rAf -fin 03C, s. [Fr. rafflner = to refine, as 
sugar, Ac. ; -ose (Cam.).] 

Chcm. : C^lI.^O^ + 5HoO. A saccharine 
body found in ihe molasses of the beet, and 
recently discovered by (/Sullivan in barley. 
It crystallizes in colourless, flat, oblique 
prisms, very soluble in water, sparingly in 
alcohol. It has a faint sweet taste, is unfer- 
men table, but capable of transformation by 
boiling with dilute mineral acids into two 
sugars, one of which is dextrose. 

rdf fish, a. (Eng. raff, s. ; - ish .] Resembling 
or characteristic of the raff or rabble ; scamp- 
ish, worthless, villainous, low. 


• We had Imagined It was at HI the raffllth haunt of 
uproarious pl«nu*r», mid white men ot the lowest 
type .” — Good It unit, Sept., 1881 , p. 602. 


raf-fle, * rafle, s. [Fr. raffe ( O. Fr. raffle), 
from raffer = to catch or seize, from Ger. 
raff', In = to snatch up, frequent, of raffen = to 
sweep, to snatch, to ralf (q.v.).] 

* ]. A game at dice. According to Cot- 
grave, one with three dice iu which he who 
threw all alike won the stakes. 

" Moat commonly they uso rafle. That la, to throw 
in with three dice, till ihiplouaud a chance be thrown ; 
and the highest duplets win, except you throw in mid 
111 . \\ hich la called raffle ; and that wins all'*— Dryden ; 
Mac K A st rot Offer, ili. 

2. A chance or lottery in which some article 
is put up by the owner to be thrown for by 
sc .i ral persons who subscribe a small sum 
each, ho who throws the highest number to 
become possessor of tho article. The money 
subscribed goes to the original owner of the 
article. 

" In-t.-nd nf piddling for the little prizes which arc 
to be J<> -ml In w hat may bo called tho paltry raffle of 
colony laction .”— Urntth : Wealth of.Vattone, iv. 7. 

raffle net, s. A kind of fishing-net. 

raf'-flo, v.i. A t. (Raffle, 5 .] 

A. Tntrans : To engage in a rafllo ; to try 
tho chance of a rnllle ; to throw dice in a raffle. 

" Thone Jew trooper*, that threw out, 

When they wcio raflUmj for bin coat." 

liutler; Satire upon Oaminff. 

B. Trans. : To dispose of in or by means of 
a raffle : as, To raffle a watch. 

rAf' flor, ». [Eng. raffle (v.) ; -er.] One who 
1 allies. 


rdf flo -§i-a, *. 

(Named after Sir 


Thomas Stamford 

T A ii H 1 ‘A -r I 

Rallies (1781-18215), 


lieut. -governor of 


Java, and after- 
wards Of Beticuo- 
leu.] 

Bot. : The typical 
genus ol Rallies)- 


acc.e (a.v.). The 
first and finest spe- 
cies discovered was 

Jm i 

lULm.F^iA* 


Rafftcsia Arnoldi , found by Unifies and Dr. 
Arnold in Suiimlm in lHlh. The llowcr 
(there Is no stein) is more than 0 yard across, 
the lobes of the perbmih a font, the cup of a 
capacity to hold twelve pints, tho estimated 


weight of the whole plant fifteen pounds. 
All this development takes place iu a few 
months. The flowers are fugacious, and have 
a fetid scent when they putrefy. R. Arnoldi 
Is parasitic on a Cissus, as ie R. Palma 
from Java, where it is considered a powerful 
styptic. 

raf flo-^i-a -90-HJ, s. pi (Mod. Lat raj- 
ftesi(a); Lat. fern. pL adj. euff. -ace<r.] 

Bot. : Uatllesiads ; on order of Hiiizogena. 
Stemless plants, having flowers immersed 
among scales, and growing directly from the 
surface of leaves. Perianth globose or com- 
pamilatc, supeiior, limb five-parted, tlm 
throat surrounded by calli, either distinct or 
constituting a ring. Column salver-shaped, 
or globose, with a row of anthers one or 
many-celled. Ovary Inferior, one-ccUcd, with 
parietal placenta-, anil ninny seeds ; fruit inde- 
hiscent. Parasites from the East Indies and 
South America. Known genera live, specie* 
sixteen. (Lindley.) 

raf fle si-a'-eeous (c as sh), a. (Mod. 

Lat. rafflcsiae'(rr ) ; Eng. suit -ons.) Belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the Ra flies iaceae. 
(.Yafure, May 27, 1330, p. 7S.) 

raf fle'-§i-ad, $. [Mod. LaL roJffesi(a); Eug. 
sutt*. -ad.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Rafllesiaecse(q.v.). (Lindley.) 

raf -fling, pr. par. or a. (Raffle, v.] 
raffling net, s. A rallle-iiet (q.v ). 

raft, * raftc, s. (Icel. raftr = a rafter; Dan. 

rajt = a rafter (q.v.).] 

* 1. A spar, a beam. 

" Avthlr grlpui a schnft*. 

Was al« rude iu* a riifte.” 

Avotcynge of King Arthur, xx - *. 

2. A sort of float or framework, consisting 
of logs or other pieces of timber fastened 
together side by side, for convenience in 
transporting them down rivors, across har- 
bours, Ac. 

3. A floating structure made and used in 
the emergency of shipwreck. Rafts are made 
of materials usually accessible on shipboard, 
spars lashed together by ropes, the flotative 
power being increased by empty casks lashed 
in the structure. When made and furnished 
as a part of a ship’s equipment they are con- 
structed with pontoons, and provided with 
stanchions and ropes, which form a protection 
against persons falling or being washed over- 
board. Such a raft is carried in a collapsed 
condition for coin] met stowage, and is more 
readily launched iu that less bulky condition ; 
after it is in tho wotcr it is brought into 
woiking shape by the purchases. 

" If thou nrt she. tell me where is that son. 

That floated with thee oil that fatal raft!* 

ShuKesp. : Comedy of Error*, v. i. 

1. A largo collection of timber and fallen 
trees, which, floating down the great rivers of 
the Western United (States, are arrested in 
their downward course by flats or shallow 
places, where they accumulate, and sometime* 
block up the river for miles. 

6. A largo number ; a host, (dmer.) 
raft bridge, s. 

llydr. Eng. : A bridge of expediency, where 
rafts are used as pouluone to support tha 
beams and the track. 

raft dog, rafting dog, s. A bar, with 
bent-over ond pointed ends, lor securing log* 
together in a raft* 

raft merchant, 5. A lumber merchant 
(dmer.) 

raft port, s. 

Shipbnild. : A square port In tho sides of A 
vessel for passing cargo. 

raft, v.t. A i. (Raft,*.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To transport on a raft. 

2. To unload ond convoy logs of timber 
from In rafts. 

*'Thi-»e conuftl iiu'ii uro not nviuthloof raftlna n*Wp.* 
— .l/tiy)»«'*p . London Labour Jt London /'mr, llL9<>V 

B. hitrans. : To unload logs of timber from 
ships, and float them away in rafts; to bo 
engaged iu rafting. 

“I )u\d 13a. ivwevk. when I flr»tcomnu'»xH*il ruftlnff.* 
Muyhoto: famdoti Labour & London l*oo r, ill, SoS, 

• raft, * rafto, pret. of »\ A jw. par. (Ulava.1 


boil, b6^; p<5ilt, JfJvtrl; cat, fell, chorus, 9 I 1 IX 1 , bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, 09 ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. pU = 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -slon = shun; -tion, -elon - zhun. -clous, -tious, slous - shus. -bio, -dlo. Ac, = bch dgL 
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rafter— ragged 


raft -er (1), s. [Eng. raft, v. ; -cr.) A labourer 
employed in conveying logs of wood from the 
ship in which they are imported in rafts to 
the shore. 

••The rafters ar* all fieemen. for otherwise th»>y 
coold not work on the mer. '— Mayhew .• Loudon 
Lab ^r A London Poor, lli. 305. 

raft -er (2), s. [A.S. rtrfter; cogn. with Dan. 
raft; leeL raftr = a raft, a beam, rdf, rofr 
— a roof; cogn. with O. H. Ger. rdfo , M. H. 
Ger. rd i '0 = a spar, a rafter.] 

Build. : One of the pieces of timber which 
follows tiie slope of the roof, and to which is 
secured the lath into which the shingle or 
slate nails are driven. The rafter, in one or 
more lengths, extends from the eave to t lie 
ridge of the loof; at its lower end resting on 
the wall-plates, and at. its upper end abutting 
upon a corresponding rafter rising from the 
opposite side of the roof, or resting against 
a crown or ridge plate, as the case may be. 
Rafters, though all performing the same 
general duty, have specific names according to 
their pai ticular functions. 

raft-er, v.t. [Raster (2), *.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To form into or like rafters. 

2. To furnish or provide with rafter, 

"Ko raftered roof * with dauce end tabor sound." 

Pope : Moral Essays. ill. 189. 

II. Agric. : To plough up one half of the land, 
by turning the grass -side of the ploughed furrow 
on the land that is left unploughed. 

rafts'-man, s. [Eng. raft, and wuin.] One 
who rates timber; one who manages a raft; 
a rafter. 

•• Hafts men are sometimes swept off there t»y the 
current."— Burroughs : Pvpacton, p. 33. 

raft y, a, [Prob. for raffy, from raff (q.v.).] 

1. Musty, rancid. 

•• The occuleutxl mansions Are. by their moisture, 
rafty." — Kobinson: Kudoxa, p. 146. 

2. Damp, misty, foggy ; wet and cold. 
(Pror.) 


rag, * ragg, • ragge, 5 . [r™b. A.S. ; cf. 
ruggit = rough, shaggy ; cogu. with Sw. rang 
= rongb-hair; raggig = shaggy ; raggi= liaviug 
rough hair, slovenly; Dan. dial, raj# .= rough, 
nneven hair; rancid = shaggy ; Icel. rd< 7<7 
shagginess ; raggadhr = shaggy ; GaeL rag = 
a rag.] 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the rest ; a 
piece of cloth tom or worn till its texture is 
destroyed ; a tatter, a shred ; a fragment of 
cloth or dress. 

•’The dog and raj market is hard by."— Howell: 
Letters, hk. i. , § I. , let. 7. 

2. (PI): Tattered, lorn, or worn out gar- 
ments ; mean or poor dress. 

** Hir ragjes thei anone drove,' Gower: C. .4.. L 

3. A jagged or sharp flaw or fragment pro- 
jecting from a surface or edge : as, a rag uu a 
metal plate. 

* 4. A ragged fellow ; a ragamuffin, a tatter- 
demalion. 


" Thancka to the pods. 1 am uut of the rajjt 
Ox lags eud of the people.” 

Timon. a Play, p. 10. 


5. A provincial term for any rock deposit 
consisting of hard, irregular masses, as Kent- 
ish m 5 , &c. ; specif, ragstone (q.v.). 

" A clump of sweet chestnuts . „ . would have pre- 
ferred more depth of soil ami better rags.'—Oardenere 
Chronicle, No. 407. p. 4J1 

C. A slang term Cor a common or low news- 


paper. 

rag baby, t. A doll made of common 
cloth ; also, a humorous or contemptuous 
designation fv r inconvertible paper-money 
and for a party or faction advocating such a 
system, as the Greenback Party of the United 
States. 


rag-bag, n. A bag or similar receptacle 
for receiving or storing rags and other scrajja. 

rag-bolt, s. A holt having barbs or jags 
on the shank, pointing backwards, to prevent 
it from being easily withdrawn after having 
been driven. Also called a Barb-bolt, Barhed- 
holt, or Spring-bolt, 
rag-bushes, rag-trees, s. pi. 

Anthrop. : Bushes or trees usually, but not 
Invariably, situated near holy-wells, on which 
pilgrims and passers-by hang rags in the hope 
©f freeing themselves from some evil, physical 
or moral. It is a relic of Tree-worship (q.v.). 
Tylor {Prim. Cult . (ed. 1873), ii. 150, 223) gives 


examples of the practice, with a copious f 
bibliography. 

•• The origin and development of all these obser- 
vances seem traceable to the rag-bushes ami rag-trees, 
common now, and in all recorded ages, in every quarter 
of the Old and New World*."— Joum. Anthrop. Instxt., 
ix. 104. 

rag-carpet, *. A carpet with a cotton 
or hempen chain and a filling or weft of strips 
of rags or cloth, sewed together eud un eud. 

rag dust, s. The refuse of woollen or 
worsted rags pulverized and dyed various 
colors to form the flock used by paper-stainers 
for their flock paper*. 

rag-engine, s. A machine in which rags 
are partially comminuted in paper manufac- 
ture. 

rag fair, s. A fair or place where old 
clothes or cast off garments are sold. 

* rag-mannered, a. Rude, vulgar. 

rag moss leather, s. 

Bot, : A popular name for the fungaceoua 
genus Antennaria (q.v.), or Racodium. 

rag-picker, s. One who collects rags, 
hones, and other waste articles from the 
streets, ash-pits, dung-Lills, &c. 

rag-shop, s. A shop where rags, waste, 
grease, scrap metal, and such refuse articles 
are purchased in small quantities. 

** The lowest rag-shops and pot-houses of Ratdiffe 
Highway ."— Macaulay : Uu,t. Eng., ch. iil. 

rag tag, s. The lowest rank of the popu- 
lation ; the residuum or scum of the people ; 
tag-rag. 

rag-trees, s. pi. [Rao-bushes.] 

rag-turnsole, s. Linen impregnated with 
the blue dye obtained from the juice of Crozo- 
phara titictoria, the dye being soaked out when 
to he used. 

rag-wheel, s. A wheel with a notched 
or serrated margin ; a sprocket-wheel. 

Rag-wheel and chain: A contrivance con- 
sisting of a wheel the periphery of which has 
pins or projecting portions, which are caught 
by the links of the chain. It is used instead 
of a band or belt, when great resistance is to 
be overcome. 

*rag 0), v.i . [Rao, *.] To fray; to become 
ragged. 

•• Leather . . . will quickly fleet *ud raj out."— 
Fuller: Worthies, ii. 3i. 

rag (2), r.f. [Icel. ragna — to imprecate, to 
curse, to swear; O. Icel. ra'gja = to accuse; 
A.S. wregun ; Goth, vrohjan ; O. II. Ger. 
ruogen; Ger. rugen.] To scold or rail at ; to 
torment, to banter. (Proy.) 

* rag'-a bash, * rag' a-brash, s. [First 
element Eug. rag, etym. of second clement 
doubtful.] A ragamuffin. 

"The most uuah-habetical ragabrashes that ever 
lived ." — Junius : Si it Stigmatized, 

rag-a-muT fin, * rag a mur-IT an, 3 . 

& c a. [Etym. doubtful. Ragamofin was the 
name of a demon in some of the old mystery- 
riays.] 

A. As subst. : A mean paltry fellow. 

" Bo not afraid, lady, to epeak to these rude raja- 
muffians. There's uotiiiu- sh.tll offend you."— Dryden: 
Don Sebastian, tv. SL 

B. As ad}. : Ragged, vulgar. 

** Mr. Aldworth . . . turned over the rest of this 
ragamuffin assembly to the care of his butler.”— 
Graves: Spiritual (Quixote, bk. vui., cb. xxiii. 

rage, s. [Fr., from Lat. rabiem, arcus, of rabies 
= madness, rage, from ratio, mbo — to rage, 
to rave: cogn. with Sansc, rabk= to desire 
vehemently, to act inconsiderately ; Sp. ro.bia ; 
Ital. rabbia; Cf. Mahratta rag = anger.] 
[Rabies.] 

1. Violent anger or passion, accompanied 
with furious words, gestures, or agitation ; 
fury. 

•■ Ancer . . . when it prompts to threats and actions 
extravagant and atrocious, is termed rage.” —Cogan : 
On the Passions, ch. ii., § 3. 

2. Extreme violence ; wild impetuosity ; 
furiousuess. (In this aense sometimes used 
in the plural.) 

*• One for all, or all for one we pace ; 

As life for honour In fell battle a rage." 

Shakesp . : Capo of Lucrecc, 145. 

3. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
painful : as, the rage of hunger, the rage of a 
fever. 


4. Enthusiasm, rapture. 

5. Extreme desire, eagerness, or passion 
directed towards some object. 

" You purchase pain with all that Joy can give. 

And die of nothing but a rage to live." 

Pope: Moral Essays, if. 100. 

The rage, All the rage: Something eagerly 
aought or run after by a number of people ; 
an object of general and eager desire or seek- 
ing ; fashion, vogue. (Colloq.) 

** Criterion was all the rage.”— Daily Chronicle, 

Sept. 16, lb;5. 

rage, v.i. At f. [O. Fr. rager; Sp. raiiar.) 

[Raoe, «.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To be in a rage ; to be furious with anger ; 
to be exasperated to fury ; to storm. 

'* Then fume we and rage and set up the bristeU.”— 

Tyndale. U'orfct, p. 120. 

2. To act violently or tumultuously. ( Psalm 
ii. 1.) 

3. To be violently driven or agitated. 

•• The winter atormo of raging ieae." 

Surrey : Ysrgil ; .Eiurid ii. 

* 4. To rave. 

" Doth he atilt rage t" Shakesp. : King John, ▼. 7. 

5. To ravage ; to prevail without restraint 
or with fatal effect. 

••The fire continued to rage with gTeat fury."— 

Dady Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1835. 

* 6. To be violently or strongly excited. 

“ Those raging appetites, ’ Shakes p. ; Othello, L A 

* 7. To toy, to play, to daLly ; to aport 
wantonly. 

•• She bygan to plale and rage.” Gotrer : C. A., i. 

* B. Trans. : To enrage, to chafe ; to throw 
into a rage or fury ; to excite. 

•• Young hot colts, being raged, do rage the more." 

Shakesp. : Ihchard U., IL L 

rag'-ee, r&g'-gee, s. [Mahratta.] [Eleu- 

SINE.] 


* rage’-ful, a. [Eng. rage, s. ; -fid{T).) Full of 
rage ; furious, violent. 

•• The monarch meets him with a ragefnl frown." 

Mickle Lusiad, vliL 


* ragery, * ragerie, s. [Eng. rage; - ry .] 

1, Wantonness. 

" 1 was young and ful of ragerie ." 

Chaucer: C. T, 6.037. 

2. Rage, fury. 

" Plucked off in a ragery." 

Browne : Shepheard't Pipe, EcL L 

* ragg, s. [Rao.] 


rag'-ged, * rag-gede, a. [Eng. rag; -ed.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Shaggy, Tough. 

** A ragged colt." King Ali sounder. 68'. 

2. Woi u ur torn iuto rags or tatters ; tattered. 

" With over-weather d ribs and ragged sails." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of i’emce. U. 6. 

3. Having broken or rough edges ; uneven, 
rugged, jagged. ( Isaiah it. 21.) 

4. Growing unevenly and scantily. 

“ The ragged furze." Thomson : A utumn. 

5. Uneven, rough; out of time: as, The 
rowing was ragged. 

6. Wearing tattered, torn, or shabby clothes ; 
dressed iu rags or mean, shabby clothes ; 
shabby. 

" His army is a ragged multitude.' 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VL, Iv. 4 . 

4 7. Poor, miserable, 

** Upon tby back hangs ragged misery." 

Shakesp. : Borneo A Juliet, r. L 

* 8. Harsh, rough, discordant. 


•* My voice ia ragged.” 

Shakesp. . As Tots Like It, 


1L1 


IL Her. : Raguly (q.v.). 


ragged-robin, s. 

Bot. : Lychnis Flos-cuculi. The flowers are 
in loose dichotomous cymes ; the petals four- 
cleft. Fouud in moist meadows, &c. 

" Pick'd a ragged-robin from the hedge." 

Tennyson : Geraint i Enid. 


ragged-schools, s. pi. A name applied 
in recent times in Britain to institutions 
founded for the nvral reclamation and Chris- 
tian instruction of the juvenile and adult 
necessitous poor. The initiatory movement 
of Uaikes at Gloucester was virtually a ragged- 
school crusade ; but, more strictly, the 
earliest pioneers were T. Cranfield, who in- 
augurated the work in South London in 1810 ; 
John Pounds, who gathered a large class at 
Portsmouth, and died in 1S30 ; and, in Scot- 
land, Dr. Guthrie (1S05-73). Soon after the 
close of the great European wars, ragged- 
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school operations among orphan and neglected 
children on the Continent were inaugurated 
by John Falk at Weimar and Baron Kottwitz 
at Berlin. In London the movement received 
a powerful stimulus by the institution of the 
Ragged-school Union in 1S44, under the leader- 
ship of Lord Ashley (afterwards seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury). John Pounds, the virtual 
founder of tho movement, was a poor shot*- 
maker of Portsmouth, who for tweuty years 
before his death gathered the nigged children 
of Ida district mound him as lie wit at work, 
and taught them gratuitously. Ilia ImuiMo 
efforts wero so successful as to induce more 
influential persons to engage in tho work, 
principal among them Dr. Guthrie, whose 
tauiona 44 Plea fur Ragged Schools” gained for 
its author the credit of being tho father of the 
system. At present there is scarcely a town of 
auy importance iu Britain that lias not one or 
more Ragged Schools. Ragged Schools have 
not extended to the United States, there being 
no need of them here, though tho class oi 
children represented are being cared for in 
various ways. 

r&g'-ged ly, adv. [Eng. ragged; - ly .] In a 
ragged manner or condition ; in rags. 

rag' ged ness, s. [Eng. ragged ; -russs.) 

1. The quality or state of being ragged, or 
worn to rags. 

** It w&a a bravo raggednutd — Sidney: Arcadia, 
bk. lit. 

2. Tho state of being dressed in rags or 
shabby clothes ; shabbiness, poverty. 

" Loop'd and window'd raggednett." 

Shaksip, : /.car. 111. 4. 

3. The state of being rough, uneven, or 
jagged. 

* rag'-gcr-3f, *. lEng. rag, a. ; -cry.) Rag- 
ged tie.-*-., rags. 

" Dr lin'd iu m&jestio raggery.’'— Thackeray : yew- 
comet, cn. xxxv. 

r&g-girig. 3. (Eng. rag ,*. ; -taj.) 

1. Mttall. : The rough breaking of ore to re- 
duce its size and enable the rejection of the 
poorer portions. 

2. Rough-dressing the surface of a grind- 
stone to clear its fare of imbedding metallic 
particles. Also termed Straggling. 

ragging-hammer, *. 

Metall. : A steel-headed hammer, weighing 
from six to eight pounds. It ia used in rough- 
dressing ores. 

rag' gle, v.t. (Eng. rag , a. ; frequent, auff. 
-w.] To notch or groove irregularly. 

* rig'-gjf, • r&g'-gie, a. [Eng. rag , a. ; - y .] 
ltagged, rc ugli, rugged, uneven. 

'* Haggle, ruggvd ryui©*. - 

Dr (ml . Horace ; Dp. to A uguttut, 

Ra ghu van'-sa, s. [Sansc.] 

Hindu Literature: A poem by K&lidtlsa, to 
celebrate the family of Itaghu, in which the 
deity Rama is said to have been born. 

rag'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Raoe, v.) 

' racing ly. n dv. (Eng. raging ; dy.) In 
a raging manner ; In a rage ; furiously ; with 
rage or fury. 

" Wicked *plrlt«s . . . that raglngly omjiuH us."— 
Vdal l.pheuant vL 

* rag lous, a. (Eng. rage; -oua.] Raging, 
furious, violent. 

" Many KTcat and raglout dodos."— Dither : Seven 
Ptaimei, r*. cxlih., j»L X 

* rag'-ious ness, 3. [Eng. ragiovs; -new.] 
I'Tiry, madness. 

" Wbsta rtiglouiueti In it, to not thy chastity com- 
Tnon liko an Imi-lot."— I’m*/ Instruction of a Chris- 
tian H oman, lik. lit,, ch. ni. 

rftg Ian, «. [After Lord Raglan, Coimnnndcr- 
iii-rimT of the English Army iu the Crimen. 1 
A kind of loose overcoat, with very loose 
sleeves. 

r&g' man (1), s. -[Eng. rag, a., nml man.] A 
man who collects or deals in sags. 

* r&g' man (21, * rago - man, * ragge 
man, * rag mon,.’. |lcel. ragr = cowardly, 
csavcii, nml Eng. man.] 

1. A craven, a coward. 

2. The devil. (Piers Plowman, xlx. 122.) 

3. The same as Raumanuoll, 1. (q.v.). 
(Piers Plowman , 1. 73.) 


ragman roll, s. 

1. A deed with seals, such as a papal-bull. 

2. The collection of deeds by which tho 
Scottish nobles were constrained to subscribe 
allegiance to Edward 1. in A.n. 1296. It con- 
sists of four large rolls of parchment, com- 
posed of thirty-live pieces sewed together, 
kept In the Tower of Loodon. (Also written 
Rag ina n’a-rolL) 

3. A long list or catalogue. 

4. An old gamo, ia which, lo imitation of 
the bull with its many seals depending from it, 
a i*archinent-roll was provided, on which 
were written verses descriptive of persons’ 
characters, and against each verse waslastcned 
a string. The parchment was rolled up, with 
the ends of the strings hanging out. The 
player chose one of the strings, and thus 
learnt his character. 

5. An unintelligible or tedious atory. (RIG- 
MAROLE.) 

* ra-god’, i. (Ragout.) 


* ra gounce, s. [0. Fr.) Tbe jacinth (q.v.). 


ra-gout' (f silent), s. [Fr., from ragoutcr — to 
brin^ hack one’s appetite : Lat. re — back ; 
Fr. a (Lat. ad)=to, and goUt = taste.] A 
dish of meat stewed and highly seasoned. 

"If i'ro ten bint, or sickly, or a woman, 

Would rather din© in tlu on a ragout .” 

Byron , Deppo. lx. 


rag 7 - Stone, 3. (Eng. rag, s., and stone,] 

CcoL : A rough siliceous rock, breaking into 
rag like fragments. It is well adapted for 
sharpening steel instruments. Applied (1) to 
the ltowloy Rag (q.v.), and (2) by Dr. Wright 
to what he calls au Upper Ragstone found in 
the Inferior Oolite at Leckhampton Hill, near 
Cheltenham. Associated 
with it are the Trigonia 
andGryphyeu beds. (Qhiar. 

Journ.'ucol. Soc xii. 293.) 

ra-gul'-y, ra-gulcd’ 
rag'-u -lafc-ed, a. 

[It AO, 3.] 

Her . ; Terms applied to 
any charge or ordinary 
that is jagged or notched 
in au irregular manner. 
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r&g'-wecd, S. [Exg. rag, a., and weed,] 
Botany; 

1. The herb ragwort. 

" Wt' you, on ragweed nags 
They skim the muirs on’ dizzy cragn. 

Burnt ; Addrctt to the DeU. 

2. Ambrosia trifida, an American plaut. 


rag'- wool, j. [Eng. rag, a., and wool] The 
inferior sort of wool obtained by tearing up 
woollen rags in a tearing-machine ; shoddy. 


rag'-worlc, $. [Eng. rag. s., and icorfc.) 

Mason. : Wall laid with undressed flat 
stones of about the thickness of a brick, and 
leaving a rough exterior, whence tho naiuo Is 
derived. 


t r&g' -worm, s. [Eng. rag, a., and worm.) 

Zool. : The Mud worm (q.v.). 

rSg' wort, * rag wrote, «. [Eng. rag, s., 
and worfr] 

Bol : Smccio Jncobrra, a frill, erect, glabrous 
or somewhat cottony plant, with pimmlilid 
or Irregularly twice piuiiatithl leaves, and 
densely corymbose, ray«d, bright yellow 
flowers. Common by roadsides and in pastures 
throughout Britain. 

ra' ha nco, s. (Ranee.) 


‘ r aha to, v.t. [Rati: (2), t».) To rate, to scold. 

"Ill* iir>vrr 1 In mil r abating of tliot© | irrKuii*."— I tlal 
Apoph. of Dratmut, ja. SO. 

raht' lto, 3. [After Capt. Raht, of Tennessee ; 
suir. -itc (Min,).] 

Min. : An amorplioiis, impure blcndo (q.v.), 
found at Duektown, Tennessee. 

ra' ia (I as y), 3 . (Raja.) 
rai blc, t>.<. X i, (Hauulk, w.) 

A- Transitive : 

1. To ravel, to entanglo, to complicate, to 
confuse. 

2. To talk nonsensically. (£<v>frA.) 

” Wi-o Miller nrixt tin* |0mrt1 rrllrve». 

All’ orlhoihiky raiMe*.'' Burnt ■ /MyAklr. | 

B. /nfra«3. : To talk nonseliMO ; to ehutter. I 


raid, rade, «. [A northern fonn of rood (q.v.) ; 
Icel. reuf/i =a riding, a raid.] A hostile and 
predatory incursion, espec. of mounted mea ; 
a foray, an inroad- 
11 iid of Iluthven : 

Scot fish Hist. : A conspiracy led by Alex- 
ander Rut liven to seize James VI. of Scotland, 
and remove from him Ins favourites Leunox 
and Arrau. It took el feet on Aug. 23, 1582, 
and James VI. remained under the power of 
the conspirators till he escaped to the Castle 
of St. Andre wa, Jan. 27, 1583. In 1584 Cowrie 
was put to death for the part he took in the 
raid. Called also the First Cowrie Conspiracy. 

* raid, r.f. [Raid, 3 .] To make a raid oa ; to 
plunder. 

“A few thlmty mfmlifM uf tlio brotherhood raided 
A cbeini»t‘» »hojv”--EcA<i. JL»y U. lsW. 

raid -cr, 3. [Eng. raid ; -er.) One who joins 
in or goes on a raid. 

**Otir lint* of cotmminlraMen will be constantly 
IiAHLMOd by daring raiders. —Si.utUard, bci-t. 2. I&4X 

* raied, a. (Ravud.) 

ra’-ii-dje (i as y), 3 . pi. (Rajid.e.) 

* raike, * rayke, v.i . [Rake (3), v.) 

* raike, # rayke, s. [Raikk, v.) Course, way. 

" Kydt-s one a rAwndouue, tad hi« rayke hold©*." 

Morle A rthure, I. JiS, 

raU (1) • rayle (1), 3 . [0. Fr. raslc (Fr. rdU) 
— a rattnng in the throat, a rail, from raller 
(Fr. raler ) = to rattle in the throat ; Ger. 
rallt — a rail ; Sw. ralla = to chatter : ralljUgel 
= a landrail.] 

Ornith. : A name popularly ajiplied to aay 
bird of tho family Rullidir, hut more particu- 
larly to Rallus nrginianus , the American Rail, 
a favorite game bird in the United States, also 
to the Laud-rail, or Corncrake, and Water-rail 
of Europe. 

* rail (2), * ratio (1), • rayle (2), reghcl, 1 . 

[A.S. hra'gl, liny l = awaddUng clothe* ; cogu. 
with 0. 1 *j is. hrcil, reil = a garment; O. It. 
Ger. hregil.] A g;irment of tine lincu foroierly 
worn by women round the neck. (Nioht-rail.) 

raU (3), * ratio (2), rayle (3). 3 . [Low Ger. 
rcgel = a rail ; Sw. regel = a bolt, a liar ; 0. 
Dut. richel , rijchel = a liar ; Ger. rxegel ; O. II. 
Ger. rigil. For the disappearance of the g 
between two vowels, cumpare hail, nail, &c.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A post or bar of wood or metal extending 
from one upright post to another, as iu fences. 

" Extend a rail of elm, M*curely Arm'd 
With KplculaUid idling." 

Slaton • English Garden. 1L 

2. A series of posts or balustera connected 
by cross-beams, bars, or rods, for iiielosure, 
Ac. ; a railing. 

3. A railway or railroad : aa, To travel by 
rail. 

II. Technically: 

1. Joinery: 

(1) One of the pieces conned Ing tho posts 
of a bedstead. Known as bead-rail, Ac., ac- 
cording to position. 

(2) A horizontal pieeo In a frame, aa of a 
door, sash, or other panelled work. 

(3) The same ns Handrail (IX 

2. Nautical : 

(1) The t-op of the bulwarks proper. 

(2) A curved timber extending from the bow 
of 11 ship to support the knee of Hie head. 

3. Haihcays, die.: One of the iron or steel 
liars laid parallel on n railway or tramway, 
and forming n smooth track for the wheels ol 
a locomotive, carriages, cars, mid waggons. 
The first mils wcie of timber, which material 
was aoon superseded by iron. The Jirst steel 
rail was madu iu 1857. The rails are laid con- 
tinuously, and are supported on chairs, resling 
011 nud lived to transverse or longitudinal 
sleepers, made usually of wood bid occasion- 
ally of iron. Numerous forms of mils have 
t>cen suggested or used at ditToreni times, but 
those most commonly in use are the double* 
headed rail and Ihu flange mil, the Intterof 
which requires no chairs, but Is attached 
directly to the sleepers. The double-headed 
rail Is in depth about flvo inches, tho width 
over the top nnd in it tom being alxuit two and 
a half inches, nnd the thickness of the middlo 
vertical rib almut seven. eighths of an inch. 

•J (1) Forecastle- m il ; Tho rail extended on 
stanchions across tho after part of the fore- 
castle deck. 
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(2) Poop-rail : A rail across the fore part of 
the poop or quarter deck. 

(8) Top-rail : A rail extended on stanchions 
across the after part of each of the tops, 
rail-bender, The same es Jimcrow. 
rail-car, $. A railway carriage. (Anver.) 
rail-clamp, s. A railway-chair (q.v.). 
rail coupling, s. 

Railway: 

1. A bar which ties the two lines of rails 
together, to prevent spreading. 

2. A fastening plate for the abutting ends of 
two rails in a track. 

rail-faggot, s. [Faogot, s., II. 2.] 
rail-fence, s. A fence composed of wooden 
rails. 

rail-guard, s. 

Rail.-eng. : Any contrivance for throwing 
aside obstructions on the line. 

1. In England, the rail-gnards are attached 
to the front of the frame of the locomotive, 
and reach down within about two inches of 
the rail, to catch and throw on one side any 
obstruction which may be on the rails. In the 
United States it is called cow-catcher (q.v.). 

2. A guard-rail (q.v.). 

rail jack, s. 

Rail.-eng.: An apparatua for lifting railway 
rails to ballast beneath the ties and level the 
track. 

rail-joint^ s. The fish-joint (q.v.). 

rail post, railing post, s. The same 
aa Newel, 2. 

rail (1), * rayle (1), v.t. & i. (Rail (3), s .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To inclose or fence in with rails. 

“It ought to bo fenced in and rafted."— Ayliffe: 

Par ergon. 

* 2. To draw up or range in a line. 

They were brought to London all railed in ropes, 
Bkc a team of horses in a cart."— Bacon. 

* 3. To send by rail, as goods, Ac. 

* B. Intrans. : To ride or travel by rail. 

rail (2), * raile (1), * rayle (2), v.t. & t. [Fr. 
railler — to jest, to deride, to mock, from a 
Low Lat. *radulo , a dimin. from Lat. rado = 
to scrape : cf. Sp. rallar— to grate, to scrape, 
to molest, to vex ; Port, ralar — to scrape, 
from Lat. rallum — an iuatrument for scraping 
earth from a plough.] 

A. Intrans. : To nse insolent and reproach- 
ful language ; to scoff, to scold ; to utter re- 
roaches ; to reproach or censure in oppro- 
rious terms. (Followed by at, formerly also 
by on.) 

“ Others at that doctrine rai7." 

Co toper.' Love of the World Rejrrered. 

* B. Trans. : To bring or drive into some 
state by railing or scolding; to effect by 
raillery. 

" I shall sooner rail thee into wlt.“ 

Aha keep : Trollies J- Crettlda, iL L 

• rail (3), * ralle (2), * rayle (3), v.i. [Etym. 
doubtful; cf. Fr. rouler = to roll.] To run, 
to gush, to flow. 

“ The purple drops downe railed hhmdy red.” 

Fuire/ax: Jasso. iu. 80. 

* rail'-er (1), s. [Eng. rail (1), v. ; -er.) One 
who makes or furnishes with rails. 

rail-er (2), s. [Eng. rail (2). v. ; -er.] One 
who rails, scoffs, oi reproaches with oppro- 
brious language ; a scoffer. 

“ Take that, thou likeness of this railer here." 

Xhaketp.: 3 Uenry VI., v. 6. 

rail'-mg, s. [Eng. rail (3), s. ; -ing.] 

1. A fence of wood or iron, consisting of 
posts and rails. 

2. Material for rails ; rails generally. 

rail- Ing, a. A s. [Eng. rail (2), v. ; -tn; 7 .] 

A. Asadj.: Insulting, reproaching, scoffing. 
(2 Peter ii. 11.) 

B. As subst. : Insolent end reproachful lan- 
guage ; raillery. 

“ Opinion varying o'er his hidden lot. 

In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot.” 

Byron: Lara. i. 17. 

rail mg -ly, * rayl-ing-ly, a dv. [Eng. 

railing, a.; -ly.] In a railing manner; with 
railing or raillery. 

“ Was sirayed openly to speak raylingly to the 
deuill. " — U dal : Jude. 


* rail-ip-o-tent, a. [Eng. rail (2), v. ; < 
connect., and potent (q.v.).] Powerful in 
raillery or abuse ; abusive. 

“ Have shown themselves .... valiantly railipo- 
tent." — Fitzedioard Ball : Modem English, p. 14. 

rail'-ler-y, s. [Fr. raillerie.] Slight satire ; 
good-humoured pleasaotry ; banter; jestiug 
language. 

“ Since the refinement of this polish'd age 
Hm swept immoral raillery from the sUige." 

Byron: An Occasional Prologue. 

* rail'-leur (u long), s. [Fr., from railler = to 
jest.] A jester, a banterer ; one who turae 
what is eerious into jest ; a mocker. 

* rail'-lon, s. [Fr.] A sort of three-edged 
dagger. ( Ozell : Rabelais.) 

rail-1^, s. [A.S. hreegl, hregl.] A garment 
worn by w*men ; a rail. (Rail (2), s.] (Scotch.) 

rail-road, $. (Eng. rail (3), a., and road.l 
(The Railroad of tb’e United States is termed 
Railway in England. The street railway of the 
United States is the tramway of England.) 

A way or road provided with rails of iron 
or steel, upon which the wheels of the car- 
riages run in order to lessen the frktiou. The 
“rails” were originally of timber, laid straight 
and parallel upon trausverso sleepers, and 
secured with pegs of wood, the sleepers being 
Imbedded in the material of the roaclwny ; the 
wheels of the wagous had flanges on one 
side of the periphery, to coufine them to the 
truck. The roadway was scantling, five by 
seven, pegged down to oak sleepers, four by 
eight, bix feet long, and lnid two and a half 
feet apart. The track for the horses was filled 
in with ashes above the sleepers. Such roads 
(tramways) were first laid down by Mr. Beau- 
mont at Newcastle, England, in 1602. About 
1716, the wooden ways were capped with thin 
plates of malleable iron, having flanges along 
one side. Cast-iron bars were substituted in 
1707. The modern railroad cousists of one 
or more series of iron or steel rails [Rail 
(3), IT. 3.], laid parallel and continuously 
at a certain distauce or width from each other, 
called the gauge. [Gaioe, 11. 7.] The 
wooden tramways of the ollieries, before the 
invention of the irou rail, had a gauge of four 
feet. One pair of parallel mils constitutes a 
single line of railroad, two paiis a double line. 
A railroad, as a general rule, is carried in as 
straight a liue from point to point as the 
nature of the country and the necessities oi 
local and intermediate traffic will allow. It 
is carried over valleys by embark me uts or 
viaducts, over rivers and roads by bridges, nnd 
through hills or elevated ground by deep 
trenches, technically called cuttings, or by 
tunnels. [Cutting, C. II. 3; Profile, s., 11 3 
(2).] Spoil is surplus material, lei t over and 
deposited in a spoil-bank, when the aniouui 
excavated exceeds that required for embanking. 
"When the material excavated is insufficient 
for the embankments, recourse is had to side 
cuttings, that is to widening the cuttings, bo as 
to obtain extra material to supply the 
deficiency. A perfe< t railroad would be one 
laid on a‘ level line, but as this is not always 
possible owing to the inequalities in the country 
traversed, or the difference ot levels of the places 
to be connected, the line follows the level of 
the country traversed, rising aud falling 
according to circumstances. These slopes or 
inclines of the line are called its gradients, 
ami the whole arrangement of inclines is 
called the grading of the line. The way or 
track of the railroad is laid with clean gravel 
or broken stones, called ballast, and in this the 
Bleepers nre laid either trnusversely or longi- 
tudinally, the former arraugement being the 
more usual. [Sleeper.] The rails are, iu 
most instances, supported at short intervals by 
cast-iron frames, called chairs, which are 
fastened firmly by spikes to the sleepers, aud 
in which the fails are firmly seenred bv 
■wooden Mocks, called keys. (Chair, s., A 1 1. 4, 
Key, (3), II. 6 J "Where flange-rails are used 
there are no chairs, the rails being attached 
direct to the sleepere. Transverse sleepers 
are laid at a distance of from two feet six inches 
to three feet from centre to centre. The 
rails are joined at their extremities generally 
by fish-joiuts (q.v.). In order to allow trains ot 
freight or passenger cars to pass each other, 
or to pass from one line to another, sidings 
and junctions are constructed. Sidiugs are 
generally used fur cars or trains to remain on 
temporarily while being loaded or unloaded, or 
while another train is allowed to pass ou the 
line ot rails on which the first train 18 


proceeding. Tbe change from one line of 
rails to another at a junction is effected by 
means of points or switches (q.v.), and the 
process of turning a train into a aiding or 
from oue line to another is termed switching 
off, or, in England, shunting (q.v ). When 
a railroad is thus completed, the work is called 
the permanent way (q.v ). The extremities of 
a railroad are called its termini [Terminus], 
and the various places, provided with offices, 
Ac., along the line where trains stop to take 
up or sot dow'n passengers or goods are termed 
stations, formerly called depute. The motive 
power usually employed on railroads in draw- 
ing the trains of cars is steam. Attempts have 
also beeD made to utilize atmospheric pressure 
as a motive power. [Atmosphesiorailway.] 
Electrical power is now beiug employed. 

^ The first railroad opened was that from 
Stockton to Darlington, England (Sept. 25, 
1825), the second ia that country that from 
Liverpool to Manchester (Sept 15, 1830). The 
first railroad for freight and passenger traffic 
in the Uuited States was begun by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company, the first sectiou (14 
miles long) being opened in May, 1830, horse 
traction being at first employed. A railroad 
three miles loug, from Quincy, Mass., to 
Nepouset River, for freight traffic, had beeo 
previously built, also oue for the use of the 
Delaware nnd Hudson Canal Co The first 
locomotive in this country, the Stourbridge 
Lion, was imported from England in 1829 The 
second, The Best Friend of Charleston, was 
built here in 1830, for the South Carolina 
Railroad. In the sixty years between 1830 and 
1890 167.000 miles of railroad, an average of 
nearly 28t>0 miles yearly, wero constructed iu the 
United States, a total which is far in advance 
of that of any other country and equal to 
that of all the remainder of the woild. the 
total mileage iu 1890 being about 342,000 miles. 

rail'-way, a. Same as Railroad. 

railway-brake, [Brake (1), e.) 

railway-car, railroad car, t. a 

vehicle for couveyiug passengers or freight on 
railroads. 

railway-chair, s. [Chair, s., A. II. 4.] 

railway-crossing, e. A rlace where a 
road crosses a railway on a level ; a level 
crossing. 

railway- frog, s. [Froo (S). *,) 
railway-gauge, s. 

1, [Gauoe, s., 11. 7.] 

2. A bar with shoulders, indicating the 
distance between the rails, and by which they 
are laid. 

railway-guard, a. In England the 
official who has charge of a railway traiu. 

railway-jack, s. A lifting device for 
pulling up rails, raising cars, and other like 
purposes. 

railway printing-machine, s. 

Print. : A printing-machine in which the 
bed is carried by a truck upon a railway, 
beiug usually driven by a crank motion. 

railway-saw, s. A sawing-machine in 
which the saw-mandrel ia mounted on a 
carriage which slides on ways. 

railway-signal, a. [Sional, j.] 

railway slide, s. A turn-table (q.v.;. 

railway whistle, s. A whistle, con- 
nected with a locomotive, and made to sound 
by steam, so as to give warning ot the ap- 
proach of a train, Ac. 

rai'-ment, * ray ment, s. [An abbreviation 
of Mid. Eng. arraimcnl or araiment ; cf. O. Fr. 
arreement = good array, order, eqnipa.'C. 
(Colgrave.)"] [Arraiment.] Dress or clothing 
in general ; garments, vestmeuts, vesture, 
clothes. (Matt. vi. 25.) 

rai'-mond ite, s. [After Dr. Raimondi, ol 
Bolivia; suff. -ite (Alin..).] 

Min. : A mineral found in thin, hexagonal 
tahles, with replaced basal edges. Cleavage, 
basal ; hardness, 3 to 3'25 ; sp. gr. 3'19 to 
3*22; lustre, pearly ; colour, honey- to ochre- 
yellow ; streak, ochre-yellow ; opaque. Com- 
pos. : sulphuric acid, 35 0; sesqnioxide ol 
iron, 46*6 ; water, 18*4 = 100, which corre- 
sponds to the formula 2 Fe;> 03 , 3 S 03 + 7HO. 
Occurs in scales on cassiterite&tthe tin miues 
of Ebrenfriedersdorf, Saxony. 


Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p£t, 
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rain, * ralne, • rayne, * reine, * rcyne 

(pa. t. rained, * rainde, * rcinedc, * rinde, 

• roon. * ron), v.i. A t [A.S. hregnian, rtg- 
nian, from regn, rtfn = rain (q.v.) ; Dut. reg- 
enen; Dan. rcgne; Sw. regno; Ger. r egnen ; 
O. IceK rtgna, rigna; Goth rtyTyan.J 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To fall in drops from the clouds, as 
water. (Generally used with if as a uomina* 
live : as, if mins, it will min, Ac.) 

*' For *ftcr nil the beat thing one c»n do 
When it i» ruining, is to lot It rain." 

Longfellow : The Tott'i TaU, 

IL Figuratively: 

L To fall or drop like rain. 

“The tofttt, which long hnre rained." 

Shakesp . . Venus t Adonis , 83. 

*2. To weep, to shed tears. 

**A kind of 6U Swlthtn-hero, always raining."— 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Eneis. tiled. | 

3. To be showered thickly; to fall thickly 
like rain. (Pope: Homer; Iliad xii. 312.) 

B» Trans. : To pour or shower down like 
rain from the clouds ; to pour down in 
abundance. (Exodus xvi. 4.) 

rain (1), * ralno (I), * rayne (1), * reghn, 

• rein, • reine, • ren, * rene, *reync, s. 

[A.S. regn, r£n ; cogu. with Dut. regen; Ital., 
Dan. A Sw. regn ; Ger. regen; Goth, rlgn. 
For the loss of g cf. rail (3), s., hail , Ac.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I Lit. : In the same sense as II. L 

*2. Fig. : A shower or pouring down of 
anything. 

IL Technically : 

1. Meteor. : The fill of water in drops 
from the clouds, or the drops which fall. A 
cloud consists of aqueous vapour, the indi- 
vidual vesicles of which are very small. 
W hen by the constant condensation of fresh 
aqueous vapour these vesicles become large 
and heavy, and several of them unite, they 
are unable, to resist the action of gravity and 
fall as rain. 

2. GeoL: The direct action of rain, as dis- 
tinguished from its indirect one in creating 
streams, rivers, Ac., is a potent aqueous cause. 
In many places, however, its ctl'eet is much 
diminished by the protective Inlluence over 
the soil excrte-l by the vegetation (Lyell : 
Princ., ch. xlv.). Penetrating into crevices 
of rocks, it is frozen and splits them. [Ict-t.J 
Moreover, in passing through the atmosphere, 
It absorbs a considerable amount of carliou 
dioxide, which enables it to transform the 
carbonate of lime in limestone rocks into the 
soluble bicarbonate, and ultimately wusta 
them away ; it acts also ou felspar, Ac. 

rain band, s. 

Physics : A darkening of the solar spectrum, 
In the neighbourhood of the d (sodium) line, 
caused by the presence of watery vapour Id 
the atmosphere. 

rain-bird, s. 

Ornith. : A name given somewhat indis- 
criminately to two cuckoos in Jamaica: (I) 
Snurathcra (Cue ulus, Linn.) vetula, n large, 
handsome bird, soft brown-gray on the back, 
dullish yellow on the under surface, nnd rusty- 
red on the wings, witli the long tail showily 
barred with black nnd white. It feeds on 
nniinsl substances. Gosse says (Birds of Ja- 
maica, p. 275), *' I hsvo found in various in- 
dividuals, locusts. Fhasmata, spiders, Phryni, 
s whole mouse, caterpillars, Ac." It Is some- 
times nlso cnlled Tom Fool, from Its silly 
habit of gratifying its curiosity instead of 
Securing its safety. (2) Cuculus pluvial is ; 
head dark gray, merging ou the neck intodnrk 
grayish-green, the hue of the back, rump, and 
wings, with metallic gloss. Tail feathers 
black, bntTpd with while; throat and breast 
while . remaining under parts du -p red-brown. 

* rain beat, a. Beaten by tho rnin ; 
Weather-beaten. (Bp. Hall: Satires , iv. 3.) 

rain-bow, a. [lUi.snow.) 
rain chamber, «. 

Mrtntl. : In tho extraction of copper, a com- 
partment Int/O which spray is Injected, nrul 
through which the smoke Is compelled to 
pass, to removo poisonous vnpoura. Pro- 
posed by Sir Humphry Davy. 

rain channel. «. A channel produced 
by mill. I’rof. Neeley believes that vallevs of 
denudation wero thus produced. ( Phillips : 
GcoL, 1. 147.) 


rain cloud, s. A nimbus (q.v.), 

rain-crow, «. 

Ornith. : Saurothera vetula. 

" He 1* Indeed know u hi sotno section* u tho rain- 
Burroughs Pepactan, p. US. 

rain-drop, s. A drop of rain. 

rain-gauge, s. An Instrument or con- 
trivance for measuring the amount of rain 
which f.dls on a given surface. They -fT rr^ 
are made of various forms. One simple 
form consists of a copper funnel live 
to seven inches in diameter, inserted ] 
in tho neck of a bottle placed on a 
stand and protected from tho snn’a 
rays, to prevent e vs juration. The 
rain collected in the bottle is mca- 
sured in a glass jar Laving one-tenth « 
the area of the funnel, and graduated i 
so that a rainfall of one-tenth of an 
inch collected by the funnel is mea- RAJ;t 
sured by one inch on the side of tho gauge. 
vessel. Tho stand should be placed 
at a sufficient distance from any buildings, 
Ac., to prevent their affecting tire amount 
falling into the funnel. 

rain-giver, s . 

Compar . Religions: A diviuity who causes 

rain. 

“ To the negTOof \Ve«t Africa the Henven-god Is the 
rain-giver."— l'ylvr : Fritn. Cult. led. 187S.), tl. £59. 

rain god, rain goddess, s. 

ComjMiT. Religions: In systems of polytheistic 
Nature- worship the god or goddess who causes 
rnin. This may be (1) a special divinity, or 
(2) the lleaven-god exercising a special func- 
tion, as, Jupiter PI uvi us of the Romans (Tibul, 
i. 8, 26); cf. Zn/f ircno?. 

'* In later ngea, when drought parched the field* of 
the mediaeval husband man, he transit rred to other 
patrons the functions of tho fiain-Q'xl, and with pro- 
cessions and litany sought heiii lrom fct. 1‘eior or 
Bt. James."— Tylor: Prmu Cult. (cd. lsJJ), U. 261. 

rain-goddess, a. [Rain-qod.J 
raln-linc, s. 

Shipbvihl. : A amall rope, or line, some- 
times used to form the sheer of a ship, aud to 
set the beams of the deck fair. 

rain-paddock, s. 

tool. : Breviceps gibbasus, from South Africa 
sml the Cape. It lives in holes in the ground, 
snd only emerges dur ing rainy weather. 

rain prints, s. pi. 

Gcol.: Indentations produced in geological 
times by raindrops ou sedimentary strata 
when the latter were soft. 

rain quail, 5 . 

Ornith. : Cot ur nix corouiandclica, from South 
Africa and India. 

•rain tight, a. So tight ns to exclude 
rain ; impervious to rain. 

rain water, a. Water which lias falleu 
from Hie clouds in the shape of rain. 

Rain-water-pipe : A pipe placed up the out- 
side of s house oo carry oil' the rain-water 
from the roof. 

rain (2), * ralno (2), s. (Rhenk.J A ridge, s 
lumnv, a limit. (Prov.) 

" They rented the come that grew Jn the raiuc to 
serve that turue, as the como in tin* ridge wu» m t 
rcodia Wynne ; History <f the 0 wed t r family, |>. b~. 

rain' bow,* rayno bowe/ reyn bouwo, 

s. & a. [A.S. nnboga ; Ger. regenbogen.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Meteor. : A luminous bow or arch appear- 
ing in tho clouds opposite to tho sun when 
they arc resolved into rain. Theoretically 
several bows may co-ixisfc ; generally, how- 
ever, there is but one. Sometimes then* are 
two, very rarely three or even four— the largest 
ii tmber authentically on record, livery rain- 
bow exhibits the prismatic colours. Whi n 
there nre two bows, the lower, or primary, is 
very bright, and has the rod highest ; the 
outer, or secondary, is more faint, and 1ms the 
violet tho highest colour. They are produced 
chietly by thy refraction nnd dispersion of t m 
light in passing lhi"iigli the raindrops, partly 
also by itn rethetion from the back of the 
drops, without which tho appearances would 
not reach the eye. The secondary bow censes 
to be vial bio when tho sun Is 54* above tho 
horizon. 

2. Ornif/n .-The genus Dtphto -mn, containing 
two of the most brilliantly plutnngcd Hutu- 


ming-birda. The bill Is straight and very 
long, the tail deeply forked. Thu sexes are ao 
dillerent that for a long while the female of 
})iphlogena iris was considered to be a distinct 
species. Two species are known, D. iris from 
Bolivia, and D. hesperus from Ecuador. 

B. Asodj. : Having colours or hues like th® 
rainbow ; many-cohiurcd. 

" V trying iU 

n'ordJicwrlA.- Excursion, L 

rainbow- agate, s. 

Min. : A variety of agate (q.v.), which, In 
thin section In sunlight, is iridescent. 

rainbow-chalcedony, «. 

Min. : A very Dnely-fibrous variety of con- 
centrically-banded chalcedony, which, when 
in thin section snd held towards the light, 
shows an iridescent play of colour. 

• rainbow chase, b. The pursuit of a 
visionary object ; a wild -goose chase. 

” A fiu-t which bftd led Mr. Hylands off a ralnAoia. 
chase after u visionary CtuuiccUor»hl e." — SL. James $ 
Gazette. J une 2, 186<5, p. 10. 

rainbow-quartz, s. 

Min. : Quartz (qA.) which exhibits an In- 
ternal iridescence Having the colours of the 
rainbow, due to the refraction of light from 
the surfaces of exceedingly flue lissurea. 

rainbow-worm, s. 

Pathol. : A disease, Herpes irn, consisting of 
vesicles which break out ou the Lack of tba 
hand, Ac, 

rainbow-wrasse, s. 

Jchthy. : Corisjulis , the only British species 
(C. giojredi being probably the female). It 
has a black sput over the origin of the pec- 
toral, a blue sput on the extremity of ths 
operculum, and a violet spot between the 
dorsal spines. There nre many varieties, dis- 
tinguished by red or white lateral bands. 

rain' bowed, a. [Eng. rnmbme ; -ed.) Formed 
with or like n rainbow ; encircled with a rain- 
bow or aureola. (Kingsley : Saint's Tragedy , i. 3.) 

• rain -deer, s. (Reisdeeu.) 

• rainc (1), 5 . [Rain (1), j.J 

• rainc (3), * rayno (2), s. [Fr. rigne, from 
l^at. njnum—a kingdom.) [Rnn.s, s.] A 
kingdom, n region. (Spenser: F. Q., 111. iv. 49.) 

rain -fall, s. [Eng. rnin (1), a., and fall.) A 
tall or shower of rain; the nmouut of rain 
which falls in a particular district. 

*• The courao, owing to the receni raint if Is, In 

splendid condition."— Dtiily Chromele. Sept. W. )h$5. 

Other things being equal, more rain tails 
In tropical than in temperate climates, eva- 
poration being on a larger scale in the former. 
Ill London it is 23'5 inches ; nt Nl. Domuigo 
107-6. It is greater near the oeian than m 
inland deserts. The felling of forests di- 
minishes the rainfall In particular districts. 

rain' l ness, s. [Eng. rainy; -tkms.] The 
quality or stale of beiug rainy or showery. 

• rain less, a. [Eng. rain (1), s.; -fos.) 
l-rce from or without raiii. 

** Tho noxt ilny wka . . . dark. 1u<c lauded, yet ratn- 
C*. llronti: V it If tie, ch. x.ul. 

raln’-mak-cr, a. [Eng. min (1), s., nnd 
1 maker.} Orn^ who professea to tiring ou miu 
by charms among uncivilized tribes (nl«o called 
ruin-doctor), or who undertaken rulu-muking 
by th« iiM> of explosives or otherwise. 

II Tho Gn»-pugiiroeM, or Kaimunkers, form a 
distinct oisio iu many Muhruttu. villages of 
Cell trul India. 

rain* niuk Xuf;, «. The production of rain 
by nrtiflciul meuuu, tho use of oxploaivcu, Ac. 

• raln'-m6nt, s. [.Seodef.I An abbreviation 
of arraignment (q.v.). 

" Th« mlnmcnt nml drsth of the duke of Suffolk^* 
— fox: Martyrs (mu. 1554 ). 

rain * rain lo, * royn lo, o. (A.S. 

Ger. rcycmr/i.] 

1. Lit.: Abounding in rain ; wet, ahowery, 
moist. (Ilackluyt: Voyages, i. 2S1.) 

*2. Fig. : Raining tears; weeping; wet 
with team. (Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, v. 1.) 

*1 A rainyday: Evil or less fortunate tunes; 
n day or time of misfortune or of leas pros* 
juTity. 

’* Tlier imut In pro«i»*n>ii* (tine*, iml hy »»iuethln< 
for a ruiny d>iy.“— tfremttg Sfiind.ira, OcL 23, 


boil, b5^; p<5iit, cat, 90!!, chorns, ^hln, bon<?h ; go, fcom; thin, this; sin, ; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
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raip— rajah 


raip, s. [Rope.] A rope ; a rood, or six ells 
in leogth. (Scotch.) 

rair, s. & t>. [Roar.] (ScoJcA.) 

rais, s. [Kcis.] 

rais-a-ble, a. [Eng. rai$(e ); -able.] Tliat 
may i>r eau be raised ; capable of being raised. 

raise, pref,. of v. [Rise, v.] (Scotch.) 

raise, * reise, v.t. [Ice!. reisa = to raise ; 
cabs. of risa = t<i rise ; Dan. reise : S«\ resa ; 
Goth, raisjan — to raise, from raiean = to 
rise. Raise and rear, v.,are doublets.] [Rise, r.J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To cause to rise ; to take, lift, or bring 
upward or from a lower to a higher plate or 
position ; to put or place in a higher position ; 
to elevate. 

M 'Tis just (said Priam) to the aire above 

To raise our liautbj ; for who so good as Jove?* 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 370. 

2. lienee, in derived or specific senses : a3 

(1) To bring to or place in a higher position, 
condition, or situation ; to elevate in rank, 
position, dignity, or the like ; to promote, to 
advance, to prefer. 

“ Satun exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bud emiuuuce." ihlton : P. L„ li. 6. 

(2) To increase the value, price, or estima- 
tion of; to enliaucc in value : as. To raise the 
price of a commodity, to raise a tax. 

(0) To bring, call, or summon up from the 
lower regions; to cause to appear from the 
world of spirits. 

“The apirlta I have raised abandon mo." 

Uyryn ■ Manfred, L 2. 

(4) To recall from death to life ; to restore 
to life ; to bring back from the dead. (1 Cor. 
xv. 17.) 

(5) To increase the strength, power, energy, 
vigour, or force of; to intensify, to heighten, 
to invigorate : as. To raise the spirits, to raise 
the temperature of a room, &c. 

(6) To bft or cause to rise to higher or 
nobler things ; to elevate. 

" liaise, my thoughte*. too bumble and too vile." 

S pettier : L (Introd.) 

3. To cause to rise np or assume an erect 
position or posture ; to lift from a horizontal 
or other position to a vertical ; to set upright : 
as, To raise a pole or mast. Hence, specifi- 
cally : 

(1) To cause to rise or stand up from a 
horizontal or recumbent position ; to rouse 
up, as from a state of sleep, quiet, or the like. 

(2) To cause to rise into the air ; to stir up. 

" Diut raised by your troops." 

hhakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ilL 6. 

(3) To rouse to action ; to incite ; to stir up ; 
to excite, as to tumult, war, a struggle, &c. 

“ A word's enough to raise maukiod to kill." 

Byron ■ Lara, IL fi, 

(4) To stir up, to excite. 

" To raise a mutiny. 

Shitkejp. : l Henry r/.. Iv. 1. 

(n) To set io commotion or a state of activity ; 
to disturb. (Psalm evii. 25.) 

4. To cause to arise, grow up, or come into 
being ; to give rise or origiu to ; to produce, 
to create, to originate. 

(1) To form or produce by the accumulation 
and disposition of materials or constituent 
parts ; to erect, to construct. 

“ He hath raised the wall." 

Shukcsp. : Tempest, IL 1. 

(2) To cause to grow ; to cause to be pro- 
duced, propagated, or bred ; to grow, to rear. 

“To raise the most valuable, which are generally 

too the most expensive crops."— Smith : Wealth of 

Hntions, bk. v., cfi. iL 

^ In Ameriea raise is frequently applied to 
the rearing of human beings : as, He was 
raised in Kentucky. It was formerly applied 
to the breeding of slaves for the market : as, 
To raise negroes. 

(3) To bring into being ; to produce ; to 
cause to arise or appear. (Jet. L 41.) 

(4) To cause to appear ; to call up ; to give 
cause for. 

“[Horace] would raise a blu^h, where secret vice he 
found.* Hr y den : Persius, sat. L 

(5) To bring together ; to collect ; to gather 
together for use or service ; to levy. 

(0) To obtain or get together by an effort. 

“He raised money on his pony and cart."— Hally 

Telegraph. April 1, 1886. 

<7) To collect by assessment : as, To raise a 
tax. 


(S) To give rise or origin to; to start; to 
set a-going ; to originate, to occasion. 
(Exodus xxiii. 1.) 

(9) To give vent or atterance to ; to utter ; 
to strike up. 

“ Loud Acclamations were raised. '"—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. vUi. 

(10) To bring forward or suggest, as for 
discussion : as, To raise a question nr point. 

5. To heighten or elevate iu pitch : as, A 
sharp raises a note half a tone. 

6. To increase the loudness of ; to make 
louder : as, To raise ooe's voice. 

7. To exrite, to irritate, to influence, to 
madden. (Scotch.) 

H. Technically : 

I. Law: To create, to originate, to consti- 
tute : as, To raise a use. 

2. Nant. : To cause to appear elevated, as 
by gradual approach towards an object : as, 
To raise the land. 

3. Gaming : To bet a larger sum. 

«[(1) To raise a blockade (or siege) : To re- 
linquish or abandon the attempt to take a 
place by blockade (or siege) ; to cause such an 
attempt to be abandoned. 

“He ray*ed hys scige ^a.d went to mete him.*— 
Goldtnge . CVr-ar, fol. 183. 

(2) To raise a purchase : 

Naut. : To dispose or arrange appliances or 
apparatus in such a way as to exert the re- 
quired mechanical power. 

(3) To raise one's bristles: To excite one's 
anger ; to irritate oue. (Vulgar.) 

* (4) To raise paste : To make a paste for 
the covering of pies or other purposes. 

(5) To raise steam: To produce steam suffi- 
cient to drive an eogiue. 

* (6) To raise the market on, one: To charge 
one more than the current or market price. 

(7) To raise the wind: To obtain ready 
money by some shift or contrivance, as by 
pawning or selling property, by accommoda- 
tion bills or the like. 

rai$e, *. [Raise, v.] 

* 1. Rise, or rising. 

*2. A mound or other elevation. 

3. The act of raising in any sense. 

4. An increase, as iu wages. (Colloq.) 

raised, pa. par. or a. [Raise, r.] 
raised sea beach, s. 

Geol. : A sea beach which has been upbeaved 
so aa now to be at a greater ur less elevation 
above liigb water mark. They are usually of 
moderate elevation, hut at Uddevalla, in 
Sweden, the height of the raised beach is 2<H) 
feet, at Christiania, in Norway, 4<30 feet, and 
further north GOO to 700 feet 1 u South America 
Darwin observed them at an elevation of 1000 
feet, and even 1300 feet near Valparaiso. They 
are common in hi<rh Arctic regions, as Spitz- 
borgen and Nova Zend da. 
raised upon, a, 

Shipbuild. : Having the upper works 

heightened ; the opposite of razeed (q.v.). 

• rai^'-cd ly, adv. [Eng. raised; -ty.] In aa 
elevated, dignified, or fine manner. 

•• They have spoken very raiscdly And divinely." — 

More : of Enthusiasm, § $5. 

raif'-er, s. [Eng. rais(e), v. ; -cr.] 

1. Ord. Lang : One who raises, builds, erects, 
collects, levies, produces, causes, or propa- 
gates ; a causer, a grower. (Van. xi. 20.) 

2. Carp. : The same as Riser (q.v.). 

raisin (1) (as razn), *reis-in, * reis-yn, 
* reys yn, s. [Fr. raisin, fiom Lat. raccmum , 
accus. of raccmus = a cluster or branch of 
grapes ; Sp. racimn ; Ital. raccmo. Uaisinand 
raceme are thus doublets.] 

* 1. A cluster of grapes. 

•• Neither in the vyneyerd thou ahalt gadere reytyns 

and greynes fallynge down." — W y cl iff e : Lev. xix. 10. 

2. Comm. (PL): Grapes dried in the sun. 
la the case of the best grapes the process is 
effected by enttiag half through the fruit-stalk 
without detachiog it from the tree, or by 
gathering the grapes when fully ripe and dip- 
ping them in a ley made of the ashes of the 
burnt tendrils, after which they are exposed 
to the sun, or they may be simply laid out to 
be desiccated. luferior qualities are dried in 


ao oven. Raisins are largely produced la 
Spain, Turkey, California, Ac. 

3. Pharm. : Raisins are alightly refrigerant. 
In Britain they are used aolely to sweeten 
preparations, in India they are given as a 
medicine. They are an ingredient of com- 
pound tincture of cardamoms and of tincture 
of senoa. 

4. Lot. : Ribes rub rum. 

* rais-in (2), s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. for 
raising (q.v.).] A raising-piece (q.v.). 

“ Frauke-po#ts. raisins, beames . . . and such 
principal *."— Harrison : Hescr<pt. Eng., bk. it, ch. xJL 

rai-si-nee’, s. [Fr.] A French confectino 
ma'le by simmering apples in new-made wine 
or in cider. 

rais' -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Raise, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As snfcstanrii’e : 

I. Ord. iMng. : The act of lifting, buildiog, 
erecting, producing, causing, or propagating. 

II. Technically : 

1. Leather-man. : The operation of swelling 
the pores of leather by steeping in dilute 
acid, in order to enable the tanning liquor to 
penetrate more easily. 

2. Print. : [Underlay], 

3. Metal-work : The process of forming 
circular work or embossing in sheet-metal by 
striking up or raising from the interior surface. 

raising-bee, s. The setting up of the 
framework of a house or barn by the united 
services of the neighbours of a farmer. (Amer.) 
[Bee (1), li. 2.] 

“ Haising-bees were frequent, where bouses sprsn? 
up at the wagging of the fiddle-stick."— W\ Irving ; 
Hew l’ork. 

raising-board, s. A corrugated board 
which is rubbed upon leather to raise the grain. 

raising-gig, s. AGigging-machiae(q.v.). 
raising -hammer, s. 

Metal-work: A long-headed hammer with 
a rounded face, used • by silver and copper 
smiths to convert a sheet of metal into a 
bowl -shape. 

raising-knife, s. 

Cooper. : A knife employed by coopers It 
setting up the staves iu form for a cask. 

raising piece, s. 

Carp.: A piece of timber laid on a brick 
wall, or on the top of the posts or puncheons 
of a timber- framed house, to carry a beam or 
beams. 

raising-plate, s. 

Carp. : That plate of a frame which rests on 
the vertical timbers and supports the heels of 
the rafters. Also called au Upper- plate. 

rai-son-ne’, a. [Fr.] Supported by proofs, 
arguments, or illustrations ; arranged and 
digested systematically : as, a catalogue rai- 
son ne. 

raivel, raithe, s. [A form of ravel (q.v.).] 
An evener iq.v.). (Scotch.) 

raj, s. [Rajah.] Rule, dominion. (East 
Indian.) 

ra-ja (1), ra'-la (j, i as y), s. [Lat. raia = s 
flat-Iish, a skate.] 

1. Ichthy. : Ray ; the typical genua of the 
family Uajidae (q.v.). Two dorsal fins on the 
tail without spine ; caudal fia absent or rudi- 
mentary ; ventrals divided by a deep notch ; 
pectorals not extending to extremity of snout 
Nasal valves separated in the middle ; teeth 
small, obtuse, or pointed. Chiefly from tem- 
perate seas, more numerous in the northern 
than in the southern hemisphere. Repre- 
sentative species are the Skate (lioja batis), the 
Thornback (/?. clavata), the Electric Ray, 
the Sting R.iy, and the Engle Ray. They 
are sluggish creatures, living n sedentary life 
at the sea bottom. Some of them are six feet 
in width. They are generally edible. 

2. Palceont. : Dermal spioes of Roja antiqua, 
allied to R. clacata, are abundant in the Crag 
deposits of Norfolk and Suffolk. Etheridge 
puts the species at three. 

ra'-Jab, ra'-ja (2), s. [Sansc. rdjan (in comp, 
rd ja) — a king: allied to Lat. r«r=a king.] 
A Hindoo king or chief. 
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ra/-Jah ship, a. [Eng. rajah ; -ship.] The 
dignity, principality, or jurisdiction of a 
rajah. 

ra'-ji-doo, ra’-li d:e (J, i as y), s. pi. [31 nil. 
Lat. rat(a); Lat. fctn. pi. adj. sutf. 

•iifoe.] 

1. Ichtky. : Rays; a family of Batoidel ; 
disc broad, rhombic, generally with asperities 
or spines ; tail with a longitudinal fold on each 
aide. Pectorals usually extending to the 
snout. Genera: Raja, Psammobatis, Sym* 
pterygia, and Platyrbina. 

2. Valcrnnt. : Although, probably, this fam* 1 v 
was well represented in Cretaceous find .- 
tiary formations, the remains found hitherto 
are comparatively few. Arthropterus, from 
the Lias, seems to have been a true Ray. 
(Gunther.) [Myliouatis Pledracantiius.] 

Raj ma-hal', ». [Sansc., Ac. = the palace, 
mansion, or district of the king.] 

GeoL : A town and adjacent mountain range 
on the west bank of the Ganges in lower 
Bengal. 

Rajmahal fibro, s. [Jettee.] 

Raj -poot, Raj -put, s. [Sausc. = the son of 
a king or of kings.] 

Anthrop. (PL): An Indian aristocratic caste, 
class, or nationality, professedly derived from 
the ancient Kshctriyaa, or Warrior caste. 
Their main aeat is Rsjpootana, in which are 
various Rajpoot protected states. [Infanti- 
cide.] 

rake (I), s. (A.S. ram: cogn. with Dut. rakd; 
ieel. ref;a = a shovel ; Dam rage — a poker ; 
Sw. rate =aQ oven-rake ; Ger. recken = a rake. 
From the same r^t as Goth, rikan (pa, t. ml.) 
rr to collect, t heap up; Gr. Acyw (lego); 
Lat. lego = to collect. ] 

1. Agric., <fc. ; An implement having a head 
provided with teeth and a long handle project- 
ing from the head in a direction transverse to 
that of the teeth and nearly perpendicular to 
the head. Specific unit*** indicate purpose 
or construction, aa ha*, stubble, barley, 
manure, horse, tilting, drag, Ac. Hand-rakes 
are of wood for hay or grain, and of metal 
for garden use. Horse-rakes are of several 
kinds, some with, others without, wheels. In 
aotne the teeth are independent, ao as to yield 
to obstacles without atlecting the operation of 
other tcetb. 

*• If I sbonlde gene him ns much money ai he woo id 
•pend, lliiu would suraly bryng me to the rake aod the 
•p»de.*‘ — Udal: Flowre.s, fol. 182. 

2. A small instrument, eomeu hat resembling 
a hoe, having a turned down blade eet at right 
angles to the handle, used by tho croupier to 
collect the stakes on a gambling table. 

* rako kennel, a. A scavenger. 

rake-off, *. An extra or contingent profit 
on a transaction, usually accruing to a middle- 
man or au inactive participant. (Slang.) 

rako (2), 9. [From Mid. Eng. rate?, through the 
corrupted form rakehell (q.v.).] [Rakel.J A 
loose, w ild, dissolute fellow ; a debauchee, a 
rou£. 

" Anil erary brother rake will smite to see 
That miracle, a murallst hi me." 

Byror. : English Uar-ts 4 .Scotch RexHewert, 

rake (3), S. [Rake (4), i>.] An inclination or 
■lope; specif, applied to — 

1. Arch. : Tho slope or pitch of a roof. 

2. Mach. : The forward Inclination of a tnlll- 

iaw. 

3. Minfntf * A rent or fissure In strata, ver- 
tlcal or highly inclined ; a rako vein. It is tho 
commonest form of vein. 

4. Nuut. : (H The backward slope of a 
mast, fuoind, Ac. ; (2) [Kore-rakr]; (3) The 
backward slope of the stern, by so much as it 
overhangs the keel. Called tho aft- rako. 

rako vein, s. [Rake (3), $., 3.] 

rako ( 1 ), v.t. St i [A.S. racian; Dan. rage; 
Sw. raka; Ger. recten.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary language : 

1. To apply a rako to ; to gather or collect 
with a rake. (Generally with (a or up.) 

" Thf mini did neither look np nor rr*»rtl, bat rated 
to hluiftclf tba slraws . flunyan : lUlgrlm't Progress, 
ft. II. 

2. To clean and make smooth and neat with 
a rake. 


3. To collect or draw together; to collect 
with labour or difficulty. 

*• Squandered aw*y wits a* little conscience a» they 
were raked together."— L' Estrange • tablet. 

* 4. To scrape or touch, as with a rake. 

** Every mut. jm It ptuoiod. 

Scorned to rake the |ia«»nit; moon.* 

Long/el low ■ Sir Ifumjh rey Gilbert. 

* 5. To scour ; to search thoroughly and 
closely. 

*• The statcarnan rakes the towu to flud a plot.* 

Swift. 

* 6. To pass swiftly ami violently over; to 
acour. (Possibly connected with 11.) 

** TUy thunder's roarings rake the skies, - 

Hautli/t. Paraphrase q/ the PkiIuu. Irxrl. 

«[ The last two meanings may be connected 
w’ith Rake (3), v. 

7. To heap together and cover ; to rake the 
fire is still used, that is, to cover live embers 
by raking ashes over them, or to heap small 
coals on the tire that it may burn all oiglit. 

8. To commaud. 

" Seated on an eminence. It looked utralght down, 
and therefore raked the stretch of wuter from a point 
where the stream makes a sharp bend."— bally Tele- 
graph, Nov. 19, 18M. 

IL Mil. £ Naiit. : To enfilade ; esoec. to 
cannonade a ship, so that the shot shall range 
in the direction of her whole leugth between 
decks. (Smyth.) 

“He took up a raking position, and poured brn.id. 
aide after broadside."— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 26, 1885. 
B. Intransitive : 

1, To use a rake ; to work with a rake. 

2. To seek by raking ; to scrape or scratch 
for something. 

* 3. To search closely or narrowly. 

'* Even in your hear** there will he rake for It." 

SlotXesp. : Uenry V., it. 4. 

* 4. Tb seek, to try. 

“Now ho prodigally spends hlaown, at another tJtno 
he raketh after other men a goods."— Le nnar d; <Jf U'i«- 
dU/mc, bk. L, ch. xxxviiL 

*1 (1) To rake a horse : 

Farr. : To draw tho ordure from the rectum 
with the hand. 

(2) To rake out c Jlre : To rake or draw all 
the coals out of a grate, &0., soaa to extinguish 
a lire. 

(3) To rake up : 

(a) To cover over by raking. 

(b) To uncover by raking. 

(c) To bring up again or revive : as, To rake 
up an old grievance, Ac. 

(tl) To rake or collect together. 

“ To rake up straws and Sticks.*— Dunyan Pilgrim’s 
Progress, fit. iL 

* rake (2), r.i. [Rake (2), s.] To live the life 
of a rake ; to lead a loose dissolute life. 

rake (3). * raik, * rayke, v.i. [Icel. reika; 
Sw. rate = to wander.] 

1. To wander, to rumble, to range about. 

2. To fly wide of the game. (Said of hawks.) 
*3. To go, to proceed, to hurry. (Morte 

Arthure. 3,4(111.) 

rako (1), v,i. A t. (Rake (3), a.] TSw. dial. 
raka — to reach ; rate /ram = to reach over ; to 
project; Dan. rage = to project, to jut out. 
Bake is a doublet of reach (q.v.).J 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Arch. : To incline from tho horizontal, 
aa the raftera of a roof ; to slope. 

2. Xaut. : To incline or slope from rt per- 
pendicular direction. It is applied to the 
masts, stem, stero-post, funnels, Ac. Masts 
generally rake afL 

B. Trans. : To give ft rako or slope to ; to 
slope. 

ra-lccc’, ra-kl f , s. [Russ.] A mnrse spirit 
hiftdii chiefly lu Russia from grain ; common 
Russian brandy. 

* rako' h£ll, a. & i. [A corrupt, of rakel 
(q.v.)-] 

A- As atlj. : Dissolute, debauched. 

•'Some lewd curl, ur rakehell linn'iict. - 

Cou-per : Proyreu J A'rror, 814. 

B. As svbst. : A dissolute fellow ; a rake, a 
rou6. 

“ A Imiulfull of rakehellet wldi li he hod ^ouinnwsl 
togcthisr."— tAiml>arde : I'rrambuUttton, p. 47ft. 

* rako’-hcl ly, a. [ling. rakeMl; -y.] Dls- 
solub; uikeln il. 

“ I »cariif* »im) »i>«w out the rnkeh*ltv rout of our 
ragged r>luerm.'' — A. K . ; Epistle to JUaitter Harvey. 


* rale -cl, rac klo. * rak lc, * rak yl, 

* rak-elc, * rak-il, a. Ifew. dial, runkei — 
a vagabond, connected with rakkla = to wan- 
der. to row, frequent, of ntka=z to nin hastily; 

O. Sw. rackn = to run about.] [Rake (3), v.j 
ltash, hasty. 

** He tbnt U to rakel to rendeu 111* cJoth«'. l ‘ 

E. Eng, Alltt. Poem, ill. &M. 

* rak-el~ncS3, s. (Eng. rakel ; -ness.] Hasti- 
ness, rashness. 

“ O, every mun beware of raketneue, 

Netrwwo uothlug wlthonteii ilroiig witne**e.” 
Uuiueer: v. T., 17.231. 

* rak-ento, s. [A.S. ra rente; led. rekendi; 

O. 11. Ger. rtdicAiaca.) A chain. 

“Thcrragncl In bis ra*e»»f«jhym rare of hl»dremee.* 
E. Eng. Mht. Poenu. Ilf. IS*. 

* rak-cn-teio, a. [A.S. racettftti*7.] A chain. 

** Hi* mJtratftfli he id-tornf.” 

Beret q/ Humtoun. 1,43*. 

ralt'-cr, * rak-cro, a. [Eng. ruk(c), (IX v ; 

-fr.l 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which rakea ; 

SpIMlf., 

I. One who uses a rake. 

“A rybibour mid a ratoner, a mA-er and hu* knave." 

Piert Plowman, p. ux>. 

• 2. One who raked and remove*! filth from 
the streets ; a scavenger. 

3. \ machine for raking hay, straw, Ac., by 
horse or other power. 

4. A gun so placed as to rake an enemy’s 
vessel. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bricklaying: A piece of iron having two 
points bent at right angles, used for picking 
out decayed mortar from tin joints of old 
walls preparatory to pointing or replacing it 
by new mortar. 

2. Sleam.-eng. : A self-acting contrivance 
for cleaning the grate of a locomotive. 

f 3. Ichthy. : A rake-like organ, as the 
pharyngeal bones of some fishes. 

* rak'-cr-y, 5. [Eng. rate (2); -ry.] Dissipa- 
tion. 

** All the rakery nnd Intrigues of the town. - — .VorfA • 
Life qf Lord (Ju.il/ord, ii. 500. 

* rake'-shame, s. [Eng. rote (2), and shame ; 
cf. rakehell.] A dissolute fellow ; a rake. 

**It hod been good to hnue *i>|>rehended tho rake- 
thume." Bronte ; Merry Beggars, in. 

rako'-stale, rake stclo.a. (Eng. mte(i).s., 
and shifts a handle. J The handle of a rake. 

“ But that tale U not worth a rakestele." 

Chaucer: C. T., 8, ML 

* rak-Ct, s. [Racket, s.] 

rak'-ing (1), a. & $. [Rake (1), v.) 

A. vis adj.: Enfilading; swreping with 
allot or shell in the direction of the leugth. 

“And raking clrute-KUUs through onr atvnit they 
semi." Dryde n : Annus Mirabihi, Ixxxll. 

B. vis substantive : 

1. The act of using a rake. 

2. The space of ground raked at once ; the 
quantity of luiy, straw, Ac., raked together at 
one time. 

* rak’-ing (2), a. [Rake (2), s.] Rakish, 
dissolute. 

“Ido with ftll my 1n»nrt renounce your raking 
tuppe n,“—Ell:. Carters: Letters, 111- 818. ( 1 & 03 .) 

rak ing, pr. par. or a. [Rake (4), v.J 

raking pieces, a. pi. Pieces laid npm> 
sills supported by tho footings or impost of a 
pier. 

rak -ish (0, a. (Eng. mVd, (2) a. ; -tsA.] 

Louse, wild, dissnlntc, dissi|*ated. 

“Itlf uppi’firaiioe la auncy, r.iA-<j«A. and acronv*— 
Century Magazine. Auj:-. 1882. J*. 8 ||f A 

ralt' ish (2>, o. [Eng. rah\r\ (3) a. ; -&A.] 

Xaut. : Having a rake or inclination of tho 
masts aft or forward, instead of being upright. 

rak' 19h lv, mil*. [Eng. rakish (1); -ly.) In a 

rakish, wild, or dlssoluie inaiim r; like a rake 

rak' ish ness, s. [Em:, rakish (l); 

The qmdily <>r state of being rakisli ; dissipa- 
tion, debauchery. 

rale, s. (Fr. =a raltlc ; O. Fr. raa/e.) [Rat- 
tle, *.l 

ral lSn tan-do, nrfi*. [Hal.] 

Music: A direction that tho time of tin 1 
jvaHKAge ovrr which it Is written is to \k 
gradually decreased. 


boil, b6^ ; J< 5 xfrl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 5hln, henph ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; oxpoct, Xonophon, exist. -Ihg. 
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• ral-Ii-anse, s. [Eng. rally: *anee.] The | 
act of railying. 

ral -li-dre, s. pi. [Eat. rall(us); fern. pi. adj. 
anti. 

1 Ornith. : Rails ; a family of Grail®, with 
very w ide distribution. Bill loog, curved at 
tip,* sides compressed, nostrils in membranous 
grouves; wings moderate, tail rounded ; tarsi 
and toes long and slender. The classification 
is in an unsettled state ; but the family may 
be divided into five sections or sub-families : 
Parrime, Rallin®, Gallinulime, Fulicin®, and 
Heliornitliinae. The last is sometimes made a 
family. 

2. Palccont. : Remains of some spec:e9 have 
been found in the Mascarcne Islands, and 
historical evidence shows that they have been 
extinct for little more than a century. They 
belong to Fuliea aod to two extinct genera, 
Aphaoapteryx and Ery thromachus. Aphanap- 
teryx was a large bird of a reddish colour, 
with loose plumage, perhaps allied to Ocy* 
dromus. Ery thromachus was much smaller, 
of gray and white colour, and is said to have 
lived chiefly on the eggs of the lund -tortoises. 
(Wallace.) 

ral'-licd, pa. par. or a. [Rally (1), v.] 

ral'-li-er(l), s. [Eng. rally (1), v. ; -cr.] One 
who rallies or reunites persons thrown iuto 
disorder. 

ral'-Xl-er (2), s. [Eng. rallu( 2), v. ; -«r.] One 
who rallies another ; a ban Icier. 

ral li nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rall(us); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -inas.) 

Ornith. : True Rails ; a sub-family of Ral- 
lidoe (q.v.). No frontal shield ; bill long aud 
slender, keel hold, sides compressed ; toes 
free at base. Chief genera : Rallus, Porzaua, 
Ortygometra, Ocy dromus, and Aram ides. 

ral - line, a. [Rallu 9.] Of or pertaining to 
the Rails or Rallnlae. 

ral - lus, s. [Mod. Lat.] [Rail, (1), 5.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Rallin® (q.v.). Bill curved from 
nostrils to tip, which is slightly scooped ; 
nostrils in groove, extending two-thirds the 
length of the bill ; opening narrow; hind toe 
short and slender. Eighteen species, with 
world-wide distribution. Rallus aquations is 
the Water-rail (q.v.). 

ral-ly (1), * ral lie. v.t . & t. [Fr. rallier , 
from Lat. re - =. again, back ; ad - = to, aud ligo 
= to bind.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To reuuite ; to bring together and reduce 
to order, as troops that have been thrown 
into disorder or dispersed. 

•' The Gascons railed soon the fight renew." 

Hoole . Tasso. bk. xx. 

2. To collect for a fresh effort ; to unite. 

"To rally all their sophistry to fortify them with 

fallacy ." — Decay of Piety. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To reunite; to come back to order; to 
reform into an orderly or organized body. 

Since ratljrino from our wall we forc'd the foe. 

Still aimed at Hector have 1 bent my bow." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad viiL 859. 

2. To collect together ; to unite, to assemble. 

” Our Pachas rallied round the state." 

Byron : Bride of .< by dot, 11. 14. 

3. To recover strength or vigour ; to gain 
Strength ; to improve in health or strength : 
as, The patient rallied. 

4. To improve in value or price ; to recover 
from a fall : as, Prices rally. 

ral -ly (2), v.t. & i. [The same word as rail 
(-)> v.) 

A. Trans. : To attack with raillery or ban- 
ter ; to use good humoured pleasantry or 
satire towards or on ; to banter, to joke, to 
chaff. 

" Not urged by malice against the person he rallies." 

—Taller, No. 59 

* B. Intrans . ; To use raillery or banter ; to 
joke. 

ral -ly (1), s. [Rally (1), r.] 

I. The act of rallying or reforming into an 
orderly or organized body ; the act of collect- 
ing and reducing to order. 

•* AVith (heir suhtle rallys they began 
In small divisions bidden strength to trv." 

Davcnant : Uondibcrt. L S. 


2. The act or state of recovering strength. 

3. A set-to, as in boxing, rackets, &c. 

"The rallies In the next two hands of each aide being 
well-couteated.'' — Field, April 4, 1885. 

4. The rough and tumble gambols indulged 
iu by the pantominnsis at the end of the 
transformation scene (q.v.), and before the 
business of the pantomime proper. 

•• Let the Liberat ionists providecomicactors, panto- 
mime rallies, and breakdowns .”-— Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 16, ;B85. 

ral -ly (2), s. [Rally (2), v.] The act of 
rallying ; the use of good-tempered pleasantry 
or banter ; banter. 

ral'-ston lte, S. [After the Rev. J. G. Ral- 
ston ; suff, -ite (Min.).j 
Min. : A pseudo -iso metric mineral, analo- 
gous to garnet in optical characters, being bi- 
axial, with an angle of 90*. Habit, octahedral. 
Compos. : a hydrated fluoride of aluminium, 
sodium, calcium, and magnesium, the formula 
given being 3(NaoMgCa)F2 + S[Ah;]F6 + 6HoO. 
Occurs in small crystals, associated with crys- 
tallized cryolite and tliomsenolite (q.v.), at 
Arksut Fiord, West Greenland. 

ram, 'ramme, s. & a. [A.S. ram, rom; cogn. 
with Dut. ram ; O. H. Ger. ram ; Ger. ramm.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The male of the sheep or 
ovine genua. Iu some parts also called a Tup. 

•* There was a ram, that men might see. 

That had a flecse of gold, that shone so bright* 

Chaucer: Legend qf HipsiphU*. 

II. Technically : 

3. Machinery: 

(1) The same as Monket, i., 1L 1 

(2) [Hydraulic-ram]. 

(3) (Monkey, II. 3]. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A beak of iron or steel at tha bow of a 
war-vessel, designed to crush in the side9 of 
an adversary by running 
against her “end on." 

Tbe ram is frequently de- 
tachable. 

(2) A steam ironclad, 
armed at the bow below 
the water-line with such 
a beak. 

•* To show how possible is 
the sinking of on armoured 
ship, struck by & ram mov- 
jug at a high velocity.”— 

Brit Quarterly Review, Lvii. 

120. (1873.1 

• 3. Old War. : [Bat- 
tering-ram]. 

4. Shipbuild . : A spar, hooped at the end, 
and used for moving timbers on end by a 
jolting blow. 

B. As adj. [I cel. ramr = strong] : Rammish, 
stroug-scented, stinking. 

T The Ram : [Aries]. 
ram block, s. (Dead-eye.) 

ram-bow, s. A bow produced ao as to 
form, or furnished with, a rani. 

*’ When design and construction have been imper- 
fect there is danger of the ram-bo w being forced in." — 
Saturday Review, Jan. 12, 1884, p. 56. 

* ram -cat, s. A tom-cat. 

*• Ram-cats on moonlight tiles." 

Morning Herald. Oct 25, 1806. 

ram-goat, s. 

Bot. : Fagara microphylla. 

ram-bead, s. 

• 1. Naut. ; A halyard-block (q.v.). 

2. An iron lever for raising up great stones. 

* 3. A cuckold. 

" To be called ram-head Is s title of honour.”— 
Taylor, The Water- Poet, 

ram-line, s. 

Naut. : A line used in striking a straight 
middle line on a spar, being secured at one 
end and hauled taut at the other. 

ram’s bead, s. 

Bot. : Au American name for Cypripedivm 
arietinum, and for the seeds of Cicer arietinum, 
the mm’s head chick pea. 

ram’s horn, s. 

1. Fort. : A semi -circular work in the ditch 
of a fortified place, ami sweeping the ditch, 
being itself commanded by the main work. 

2. Palcvont. : A popular name for Ammonites. 

3. Bot. (PI.) : Orchis mascula. 


ram, v.t. & i. [Ram, s.] [Ger. rammen; Pat. 
ramie r = to ram, to drive ; ramme = to strike, 
to hit.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike with a ram; to driva a run 
against ; to batter. 

"The ’ Minotaur* accidentally rammed her contort. 
— Bril . Quarterly Review, lvii. 120. (1673.) 

2. To force in ; to drive together or down # 
as, To ram down a cartridge into a gun. 

3. To fill compactly by driving and pound- 
ing. 

4. To stuff, to cram. 

" Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ws." 

Shake sp. : Antony & Cleopatra. 11. K 

B. Intrans. : To use a battering-ram o> 
similar device. 

" To turn their ships snd ram at a certain signal."— 
Saturday Review, Jau. 12, 1884, p. 56. 

ra'-ma dan. ra' na dhai\, rha’-ma- 

zfin, s. [Arab, ramculan = the not month, 
from ramida , ramiza — to be hot.] 

1. The ninth month of tha Mulianimedan 
year. The M uliammedau months being 
reckoned by lunar time, each mouth begins 
in each successive year eleven days earlier 
than in the preceding, so that in thirty-three 
years it occurs successively in all the seasons. 

2. The great annual Muhammedan fast, 
kept up throughout t?ie entire month from 
suurise to sunset. 

* ram-age (age as ig), &. & a. [Fr., from 
Low Lat. * ramaticura, from Lat. ramus = a 
bough.] 

A. As substantive ; 

1. Branches of trees. 

2. The warhling of birds among the branchei 
of trees. 

" Birds their ramage did on thea bestow." 

Drunimoud, pt. ii., son. 10. 

3. A branch of a pedigree; line, lineage, 
kindred. ( Cotgrave .) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Having left the nest, and begun to sit on 
the branches. 

2. Wild, shy, untamed. (Generally applied 
to an untrained hawk.) 

" The distinctions of eyess and ramage hawk* *— 
Browne : Miscellany Tract v. 

* ram -ago (age as ig), v.t. [Rummage.] 

* ra ma -giou.3, a. [Eng. ramage, s. ; -ous.] 
Belonging to the branches ; flying amongst 
the branches ; hence, wild, uot tamed or 
trained. 

" As soone as she hath knit him that knot, 

Now is he tamo that « ,s to r tmagious." 

Chaucer: The Remedy of Lou*. 

ram'-a-kin, s. [Ramekin.] 

ra'-mal, a. [Lat. ramus = a branch or bough.] 
Bot. : The same as Rameous (q.Y.). 

ram - a-li'-na, s. [Lat. ramalia — twigs.) 
JSof. : A genus of Usneae. Ramalinafraxinea , 
R. fastigiata, and R. farinacca are common on 
the bark of trees. R. polymorpha and R. 
scopulorum are good dyeing lichens. 

* ra mass', v.t. [Fr. rantasser.] To collect 
together. 

" When they hove r a mast many of several kinde* 
and tastes ."— Comical Hist, of World in the Moon. 

Ra may -an a, s. [Sansc.] 

Hindoo Literature: One of the two great 
Indian epic poems. Its author was Valmiki, 
of the aboriginal tribe of Kolis on the Bombay 
coast. It celebrates the exploits of Rama, 
king of Oude, who, aided by the Monkey-god 
Hunooman (q.v.), conquered Ceylon, and 
brought hack his queen, sita, whom Rawana, 
the giant and tyrant of that island, had 
carried away. 

ram -bade, $. (Fr.j 

Naut. : The elevated platform buUt across 
the prow of a galley for boarding. 

ram' -bell, s. [Malay.] 

J5of. ; The fruit of Picrardia sativa or duhns, 
which grows in the peninsula of Malacca. 

* ram'-berge, s. [Fr. rame — an oar, and 
i>ar<je.] A long narrow kind of war-ship, swift 
and easily managed. 

ram'-ble, ram mle, v.i. [A frequent, from 
roam (Prov. raw).] 



nte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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1. To rove ; to waoder about ; to walk, ride, 
or sail from place to place without nay definite 
object in view ; to stroll about ; to wander 
carelessly nr indefinitely. 

“The English officer* mniW Into tho town."— 
Macaulay .- BUI. Eng., eh. xvil. 

2. To move, grow, or extend without any 
certain direction. 

- O'er bin ample *icle* the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant *boU'' Thomson ; Spring. 765. 

3. To speak or tnink in an incoherent 
manner ; to wander in speech or thought. 


r&m cn ta ccoiis (cc as ah), a. [Lat. ra* 

ment(a); Eng. ftdj. suff. -new as.) 

Bot. : Covered with rameuta. 

ra'- mc-ous, a. [Lat. ram* us, from rawi« = a 
brunch, a bough.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the branches. 
( Lindley .) 

• ram -e-quin (qu as k), s. [Ramekin.] 

ram fee -zlcd (le as el), a. [Feeze, i.] Fa- 
tigued, exhausted. (N'cofc/i..) 


r£tm ble, s. [Ramble, *.] A roving; a wan* 
denng ab ut without any detlnite object; a 
strolling or roaming about. 

“To enjoy a romfcte on tho banks of Thames.” 
Cotcper : Task. L 115. 

* ramble beaded, a. Unsteady, giddy. 

" W* ramble-headed creature*."— Richardson : Sir 
C. Qrandison, vi. M. 

rS.m' blcr, s. [Eng. rambl(e), v. ; .er.) One 
who rambles about ; a stroller, a rover, a 
wanderer. 

'•I love such holy rawiWcr* ” 

.Voff . Marmton, L 25. 

rftm'-blirig, pr. par. or a. [Kamtile, v .] 

1. Wandering, roving, or roaming about 
carelessly or irregularly. 

2. Straggling, irregular, without method, 
wandering : as, a rambling story. 

rftm-bllng ly, a>lv. [Eog. rambling; - ly .) 
lu a rambling manner. 

r^m boo tan, ram bu tan, s. [Malay 
rambut = hair, from the soft spines covering 
the fruit.] 

Bot.: Nrphelium lappoceum, found in the 
Malayan archipelago. Its bean, a red edible 
fruit, is about the size of a pigeon's egg. 

ram booze, * ram’-bu^c, s . [Etytn. 

doubtful; cf. 6oor«.] A drink made of wine, 
ale, eggs, and sugar, in the winter time ; or of 
wine, milk, sugar, and rosewater In the sum- 
mer time. ( Bailey .) 

* r&m bus -tious (i as y), a. [Prob. a cor- 
rupt. from boisterous (q.v.).] boisterous, noisy, 
violent; careless of the comfort of others. 

ra me al, a. [Lat. rumens, from ramus = a 
branch.] The same as Ramzous (q.v.). 


ra mi, s. pi. [Ramos.] 


ram’ ie, a. An Eastern Asiatic and Indian 
perennial Bhrubofthe nettle family ( Urticacac), 
now cultivated in the Southern United States 
and tho West Indies. The term is also applied 
to the fine fibre, somewhat resembling that of 
cotton, mnde from the young shoots of the 
plant. Also used attributive!}' ; as, ramie cloth. 


ram l fi ca tion, s. [Fr., from ramijicr — 
to ramify (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary La nguage : 
l. Literally : 

(1) The act of ramifying; the process of 
branching or shooting out branches from a 
stem. 

(2) Tho production of figures resembliug 
branches. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A small branch or offshoot from a main 
stock or channel. 


" The pulmonary artery and vein pass along: tho 
surfaces of those air bladders In an Infinite number o l 
ramifications."— A rbuthnot : On Aliments, cli. fi. 

(2) A subordinate branch ; an offshoot. 

(3) A division or subdivision in a classifica* 
tion ; tbe exposition of a subject, Ac. 

"When the radical Idea branches out into parallel 
ramification*, bow can a consecutive series be termed 
of senses In their nature collateral ? “—Johnson : Href. 


II. Botany: 

]. The manner in which a tree produces its 
branches. First the stem is simple, then 
leaf- buds nppear in the axils of the several 
leaves, and simple branches arise ; next in the 
axils of their leaves other buda develop, and 
ao a tree is formed. 

2. Subdivisions of root* or branches. 


t Ra rac'-an, u. A t. [Ramism.] The same as 
Ram ist (q.v.). 

•• Tho faults of the Rameau system of dialectics 
have long been acknowledged.”— McCUntock A Strung : 
Cyclop. Bib. LU.. viii. 900. 

rimed, i. (Eng. ram; -ed.] 

Shipbuild. : Said nf a ship on the stocks 
when the frames, stem, and stem-post are up 
and adjusted. 

rij mcc', ra mlo\ s. [M.day.] 

Bot. : Bohmcria ni veti . [G rassclotu plant. ] 

rim e-kin, rim-a kin, ram'-mc- 
kin, ' rim C-quin (qu as k), a. [Fr. 

ramrquin^ from U. Out. rammeken = toasted 
bread.] 

Cook. : A small slice of bread covered with 
a mixture of cheese and eggs. 

rftm cl, r&m -mcl, * r&m mcll, • ram- 

al, s. 11 Jit. ramale — a withered, dead, or 
useless branch; ramus — a branch; Fr. 
ramilles = small sticks or twigs.] 

1. Brushwood, dead wood, or branches. 

•*To write of «crogtfea. bromc, hodder, or rammell." 

O. iiougbts : .Knead lx., 1‘rnl. *1. 

2. Rubbish, such as bricklayers' rubbish, or 
stony fragments ; rubble. 

"The river TlbcrU, which tn time pant was full of 
rammeU and tho ruin* of hou*o».”— P. Holland : Sue. 
tonius, p 5L 

ramcl wood, rammcll - wood, s. 

Cops*- wood, brushwood. 

• r&m cl, * rftm’ mcl, v.l. [Ramf.l, s.] To 
moulder to pieces ; to turn to rubbish. 

r&m ent, a. [IjiL ramentum = n chip, a 
ahaving, from rada = to aempe.] 

1. Ortf. Jxing. : A Heraping, a shaving. 

2. Bot. (PL): [Ram ent a]. 

ra-men'-ta, a. j>r. [Lat.] [Rament.] 

Bot. : Thin, brown, fuliiieenn* scales, appear- 
ing sometimes In great limnbera on young 
shoots, and on the sterns of many ferns. 


• ram' l fie, v.l. & i. [Ramify.] 

ram'd form, a. [Lat. ramus = a branch, and 
forma = form, shape.] Resembling a branch. 

ram' i fy, *ram i fic,vA.&i. [Fr. ramijicr, 
from Lat. ramus = a branch, and facio — to 
make; fcp. ramijicar; Ital. ramificare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To divide or separate into branches. 

2. Fig. : To divide or subdivide iuto 
branches or-subdivisions. 

•• Ho expanded them to such an extent, ami ramified 
them to »u much variety.* — Johnson : Life of Milton. 

D. /irtransifire : 

1. Lit. : To shoot out in branches ; to send 
nut branches. 

“Asparagus afreet* the urlno with a teotld •mcll, 
especially if cut wb«m they aro white ; when they are 
older, and Ixscin to ramify, they lose this quality.'*— 
A rbuthnot : On Aliment s, ch. ilL 

2. Fig. : To be divided or subdivided ; to 
send out or have offshoots or branches. 

•ra mi lie, 'Ta- 
mil -11c (its y).*. 

In coinmemora- 
ion of the battle 
of Ibunilies(lTOO).] 

1. A cock ml -hat, 
worn in the time 
of George l. 

2. A wig, worn 
as late ns the time 
of George 111. 

3. Along, gradu- ramh.ik wrj. 

ally diminishing 

plait to the hair nr wig, with a gnat bow at 
the top and a smaller one at the bottom. 

M A hood of fine flaxen hair, romhed In an rh'Rant 
IrTfipilurlty to the lace, Behind bralihil Into a ra- 
mi/tie.'' Monthly Refine, l*eh , 1752, |i. 121, 

*ra rai]) ar-oiis, a. [Lit. ram us = a branch, 
and jKtrio z= to produce.] Froiliieing bmnrhcs. 

* r ft ill ish, a. [A corrupt, of ramage, a. 
(q.v.) (.Ve extract.) 



Ra'-mi^m, s. [For etym. see def.) 

Hist. tC Philos. : The philosophical and 
dialectical system of Pierre de la Karate 
(lietter known by his Latinised name, Ramus), 
royal professor of rhetoric and philosophy at 
Paris. Hi was born in 1515. and was one ol 
the victims of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572). lie was a strong opponent of Scholas- 
ticism, and of the dialectics of Aristotle. In 
liis Institntiones Dialectic# (Paris, 1543) he 
attempted to provide a new system of logic, 
which, like Cicero, he strove to blend with 
rhetoric. That book formed the groundwork 
of the Logic published by Milton in 1072. 

” In England. (*amhridi:e alone . . . *'** a fttroug- 
hold of Ramism.*— Kncyc. Bril. led. 9th). xlv. 5oL 

Ra mist, a. & s . [Eng. rom(im); 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, or connected 
with Ramism (q.v.) ; Itamean. 

'* Bacon . . . «x]>oundfl the system of loRle with ua- 
niUtakahle reference to the Aamt.il prmcllde*.'*— 
Anryc. Brit. fed. 9th). xiv. *> 3 , 

* B. As subst . : A follower of Ramus ; a 
Ratnean. 

“Tho controversy which raped between the Aris- 
totelian* anil the total or partial Ra mitts ." — Ancy*. 
Brit. (c«l 9tb). xiv. eOR. 

r3,m' mcl, * ram mell, s. [Kamel.] 

1. Rubbish. 

2. A lot of coarse fish. (Pror.) 

r&m mels berg -Itc, s. [After C. F. RAm- 
melsbcrg. the German chemist and mineralo- 
gist ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An orthorhombic form of nickel arsenide. 
Hardness, 5*25 to 5*75 ; sp. gr. 7 *01*9 to 7*188, 
Compos.: arsenic, 71'7; nickel, 2S*3 — 100. 
Formula like that of chloanlhite, XiAs 2 ; 
lienee this mineral is dimorphous. Occurs in 
Saxony. 

2. The same as Culoantuite (q.v.). 

ram -mer, s. [Eng. raw, v. ; -er.] One who 
rums ; an instrument with which anything ia 
rammed or driven ; specif. : 

1. A beetle used for beating the earth to 
solidity, or by pavi-«rs for ramming or driviug 
down paving-stones firmly into their beds. 

“The earth Is to bee wel driven and l>eatcn dowue 
close with a rammer, that it maybe fa* t about the 
roots.”— /’. Holland: Plinie. bk. xvil , ell. xl. 

2. In founding, a round or square tool used 
for ramming the sand into the llasks. 

rammer and sponge, s. 

Ordn. : An instrument used for loading 
guns. It consists of a wooden stall - , with an 
enlargement nt one end for ramming home the 
shot nnd charge, and at the other a cylindri- 
cal plug of tow, cotton, or hair, securely fixed 
to the staff, and fully the size of the bore, for 
cleansing the grooves, and, when used wet, 
extinguishing any burning particles of car- 
tridge left after tiring the previous charge. 

• ram -mish (1), a. IRamiso.) 

rdm'-mish (2), a. [Eng. rnm, s; .ish; cf. 
l».m. rata = strong-scented, rank; led. ramr 
= strong.] Ram like, strong-scented, rank, 
fetid, lascivious. {Chaucer: C. T 16,40!>.) 

r&m'-mish ness, s. [Eng. rammish ; -rursj.) 
The quality or state of being rammish. 

ram ray, a. [Eng. raw, ». ; -t/.] Like a ram ; 
rammish, strong-scented. 

* r&m ol-los' 59115c, s. [Fr. ramollir = to 
make soft: Lat. re - = lwick ; ad = to, and 
vwllio = to aoften. ] A softening or mollifying. 

ra mol lisso' ment (ent as an), s. [Fr.] 

Pathol. : Softening. Used of the brain or of 
tlie spinal cord. It is the result of suppura- 
tion following on mthimmution. 

ra moon', j. [Native name.] 

Hot. : Trophis a nrrrVn »u, a West Indian tn»c, 
tho leaves of which arc soiueliims given an 
fodder for ent tie. 

ra moso, ra' moils, a. ILnt. num su*. from 
ni in us — a bmueli ; Fr. ruwcux; bp., Port, 
& Ital. ni moso. J 

*1. f>rd. Long.: Branching, minifying; 

consisting or lull of branches; resembling 
branches. 

I " A rarnoiu of * flue white »(>ar.”— 

— im rif on /Vui/* 

2. But. .* Having many 1 ►ranches ; as Ilex. 


boil, b^; pout. J<S^1; cat. 50 U. chorus, {hln. bench; B o. Rom; thin, this; sin. tup. oxpeot. Xenophon. e*lst. ph - l 
-clan, -tion = slxan. -tion, slon — shim ; tion, -glon -• zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -»Uo, ie. - h$ 1. <1qL 
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ramp — ramulos© 


ramp, * rainpe, v.i. & t. [Fr. tampers to 
creep, crawl, climb ; rampe — a flight of steps ; 
cf. ltal. rampa — a claw, a gripe ; rampart — 
to claw; Bav. ramp/tn — to snatch: all 

nasalized forms corresponding to Ger. raffen; 
Low Ger. rajypen — to snatch hastily ; Dan. 
rappe = to hasten ; rap — quick ; aw, rappa 
to snatch ; rapp = brisk.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* ). To climb, as a plant. 

•• Furnished with and tendrils, they catch 

hoi.! of them, and «o, ramptng upon trees. they mouut 
up tc a great hxight ."— Ray : On the Creation. 

* 2. To rear up oo the hi ad legs ; to assume a 
rampant attitude. 

" A lion ramp* at the top." 

Tennyson: Maud, I. xlv. T. 

* 3. To leap with violence ; to leap or bound 
wildly or extravagantly. {Milton: P. £.,iv.343.) 

* 4. To spring or bound about ; to gambol, 
to play, to romp. 

" They dance in a round, cutting caper# and ramp . 
ing." Swift : Descr, of an Irish Feast. 

5. To move along quickly ; to romp along. 

" We ramped along with whole axil."— /’ieW, Dec. 6, 
189*. 

E. Transitive : 

1. To bend or turn upwards, as a pieca of 
iron, to adapt it to woodwork of a gate, &c. 

2. To hustle ; to rob with violence ; to ex- 
tort by means of threats, (Shrnj; Diet.) 

rSmp, * rampe, s. [Ramp, v.) 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A leap, a spring, a bound. 

“The l*old Ascalonlte 

Fled from his lion ramp." 

Milton: Samson Agontstes, 159. 

2. A romping woman ; a masculine woman ; 
a liarlot. 

“I<me was borne In Burgoyne, . - . xnd was x rampe 
of sni'h buMiiesse, that al>e woulde course horsses xud 
ride them to watei ."—Bull : Henry VI. (am i). 

3. A highwayman, a robber. 

II. Technically: 

1. Forf. : An inclined road in a fortification 
leading from one level of tha enceinte to 
another. 

" The Burmese waited for the xttxck, which had to 
be delivered up a long ramp."— Standard, Nov. 24. 1885. 

2. Mason, it Carp. ; A concavity on the 
upper side of a hand-rail formed over risers, 
or over a half or quarter apace, by a suddea 
rise of the steps above. 

3. Bot. {Of the form rainpe) : Arum macula- 
turn. 

ram pa-cious, a. [Prob. tha same aa 

RampagioC 3 (q.v.).] Rampant, boisterous, 

high-spirited. 

” A very spirited and ra mpacioui an liuaL’— i>icAcu* ; 
Oliver Twist, cb. ii. 

rim page', ram pans©, v.i. IRamp, r.] 

1. To ramp ; to prance about ; to run about 
wildly. {Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. ix.) 

2. To rage and storm ; to prance about with 
rage. 

ram page', s. [Rampage, v.] A state of ex- 
citement or passion ; violent couduct ; a romp. 

On. the rampage : In a state of excitement 
or passion ; wild, violent. (Often = oa a 
drinking bout.) 

“To start off on the rxmpage in the Viceregal 
sanctum ."— Daily Telegraph. Oct. 8, 1885. 

ram pagious, a. [Eng. rompa^te); -toiw.] 
Monstrous. 

“ There comes along a missionary . . . with a r«m- 
pagious ginglmn.”— Daily Telegraph, Oct 8, 1885. 

• ram-pal'-li-an, * ram pal -H-on, s. 

[Ramp, v .] A term of low abuse, applied to 
either a man or a woman. 

"Away, you scullion, you rampallian, yon fustlla 
ti*\i."—Shake*p. : 2 Henry IV., U. L 

ramp'-an-cy, s. [Eng. mmjxiu(0 ; -cy.] The 
quality or state of being rampant; excessive 
prevalence ; exuberance, extravagance. 

“The temporxll power being quite in n manner 
evacuated by the ramptmrv i*f the s|)iritux1." — More: 
On the Seem Churches. (Pref.J 

ramp -ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of ramper = to 
Climb.] [Ramp, i\] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Leaping, springing. [IT ] 

" The nimpiinf lyon hunts he fast." 

Spenser : Shepheardi Calender ; July. 

2. Springing, climbing, or growing un- 
checked ; rank in growth ; exnherant. 

"Alas 1 what rampanf weeds now shame tuy fieldx” 
Cowper: Heath of Damon. 


3. Overleaping restraint or moderation ; 
excessively prevalent ; predominant. 

"In these days of rampant Chauvinism.*’— Daity 
Telegraph. Sept. 11, 1985. 

* 4. Lustful, sala- 
cious, lewd. (Pope.) 

II. Her. ; Standing 
upright upon tha hind 
legs (properly on ona 
foot only, as if attack- 
ing. (Said of a beast 
of prey, as the lion.) 

•[ Counter- rampant : 

Her. : Said of an ani- 
mal rampant towards 
the sinister. When ap- 
plied to two animals the term denotes that 
they ara rampant contraiy-wise in saltire, or 
that they are rampant face to face. 

rampant arch, s. 

Arch. : (Sea extract). 

“When the extremities of an xrch rise from sup. 
ports at unequal heights, the xrch la called rampant ." 
— Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. X., p. 252. 

rampant gardant, a. 
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rampant-passant, a. 

Her. : Said of an animal when walking 
with the dexter fore-paw raised somewhat 
higher than the mere passant position. 

rampant regardant, a. 

Her. : Said of an animal in a rauipaot posi- 
tion and iookiug behiud. 


RAMTANT REGARDANT. RAMP A NT-5 EJ ART. 

rampant sejant, a. 

Her. : Said of an animal when In a sitting 
posture with tha forelegs raised. 

* ramp'-ant-ljf, odv. [Eng. rampauf ; -ly.) 
lu a rampant manaer. 

ram -part, *ram-per, * rain-pl-ar, 
*ram-pi-er, ‘rara-pire, ’ram-pyre, 

s. [Fr. rempart, rempar, from remparer = to 
fortify, to enclose with a rampart. Rempar is 
the true French form, the t being excrescent. 
Remparer is from rc- = again ; em- = in, and 
purer (ltal. parore, Lat. paro) = to prepare, 
to make ready; ltal. riparo-= a defence; 
riparare= to defend.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. ; In tha same sense aa II. 

2. Fig. : Anything which fortifies and de- 
fends from assault ; that which affords security 
or safety ; a defence, a bulwark. 

" There are no fences so strong, nor nny ramparts 

so hieh. but during and desultorious w its may either 

break through them or leap over them.' — Water land: 

Works, viii. 111. 

II. Fort. : An embankment around a forti- 
fied place. To the more perfect condition the 
wall of the rampart forms a scarp, and is 
crowoed by the parapet. 

" On each tall rampart'* thunderinc side." 

Warton: Crave of King Arthur. 

rampart gun, s. 

Ordn. : A large piece of artillery to ba used 
on a rampart, and not for field purposes. 

* ramp'-art, * ramp ire, v.t. [Rampart, s.] 
To protect or fortify with a rampart or ram- 
parts. (A/ ickle : L usi ad, vii. ) 


* rampe, v.i. [Ramp, v.) 

ram -pee, romped, a. [Rompu.J 

ramp -er, s. [Eng. ramp, v. ; -cr.] A rnfflan 
who infests racecourses. [Ramp, v. t B. II. 2.] 

ram phas -to^ s. [Rhamphastob.] 

4 ram-pi-ar, * ram pi er, s. [Rampart, #.] 

ram-pi on, s. [Fr. raiponce; Sp. reponche, 
raiponce ; Port, raponto ; ltal. taper ouzo, from 
Lat. rapa, ropunt = a turnip.] 

Botn ny : 

1. Campanula Rapunculus, a bell flower two 
to three feet high, with red, purple, or hlna 
flowers. [Campanula.] 

2. The genus Phytcuma (q.v.). 

% Large or German Rampion Is (Enothera 
biennis. 

* ram pire, s. & v. [Rampart, s. & n.] 

ram -pier, ram -pier, a. & s. [Prob. con- 
nect. with ramble (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Roving, rambliug, roaming., 
unsettled. 

B. As subst. : A gay, roving, or unsettled 
fellow. (.ScofcA.) 

ram’-rod, s. [Eng. ram, v., and red.] A rod 

of wood or metal, used for forcing the charga 
to tha bottom of a gun-barrel, and also, with 
a wiper or b.ill-screw attached, for cleansing 
the interior of the barrel, and for withdrawing 
a charge. It is held to the gun by thimble* 
or by grooves in tlie band and a correspond- 
ing groove in the stock. 

ram sa gul, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Copra tmforMsfPe Blainv.), a domes- 
ticated variety of the Tahr, Capra jemlaica 
(Ilemitragus jemlaicvs). 

" There nr» xt least folly xcknowledcsd varieties 
of the Goat, among v* litch uixy be mentioned the Ber. 
burx, or Hum Kigal, of lndix, x Goxt which is remurk- 
xble for being destitute of beArd, slid for the Ixrgx 
dewlap which decomtes the throat of the male. Its 
ears are very short, and its smooth fur is white, 
mingled with reddish-brown."— Wood : Ulus. Sat 
Hist., L 672. 

ram'-shae kle, a. A s. [Etym. doubtful; 

prob. connected with shuke. ] 

A. v4s ndj. ; Loose, disjointed ; in a crazy 
state ; in had repair. 

" A ramshackle wAggon, rough men, and a roughs* 
landac.xiie."— Athcmrnin, April 1, 1882. 

B. As subst. : A thoughtless fellow. {Scotch.) 

ram'-shae kle, v.t, [Ramshackle, a.) To 
search, to ransack, to rummago. (Fror.) 

ram’-skin, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of ramekin 
(q.v.).] A species of cake made nf dough and 
grated cheese. Called also Seftnn-cake, be- 
cause said to have been invented at Croxteth 
Hall, the seat of Lord Seftoo. 

ram'-sons, ram son (ph ram'-sonj, 
ram'-sies), s. [A.S. hramsan , pi. ofhramsa; 
Sw. rams {lo k) = ram’s-leck ; Dan. rams (log) 
= ram’s-leek ; Bavarian rnutsirn.] 

Bot. : Allium ursinum; a British plant with 
ovate lanceolate leaves, and a trigonous scapa 
bearing an umbel of white flowers. Found in 
woods, hedge hanks, &c. Formerly cultivated 
in gardens for garlic, but now superseded by 
A. sativum. 

ram'-stam, a . & adv. [Eng. ram = to push, 
Scotch stam =to stamp.] 

A. ^4s adj. : Fonvard, thoughtless, rash. 

B. As adv.: Rashly, precipitately, head- 
long. {Scott: Rob Roy , ch. xxviii.) 

ram'-sted, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Ao American name for Linaria vul- 
garis. 

ram* -til, s. [Bengalee & Mahratta.'] 

Bot: Guizotia oleifera. [Guizotia.J 

ram til’-la, s. (Ramtil.) 

Bot. : A syaonym of Guizotia (q.v.)i 

ra-mu-ll, s. pi. [Lat. nom. pi. of ramulvt, 
diniin. of ramus = a branch, a bough.] 

Bot. : Small branches, branchlets, twigs. 

ram-u-16se, t ram’-u-Ious, a. [Lat. 

raTnu^ostis.] 

Bat. : Having many ramuli (q.v.); divided 
into many small branches. 
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ra mus (pi. ra'-ml), *. [Lat. = a branch.) 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) A branch of an artery, vein, or nerve. 

(2) The male organ of generation. 

(3) Each of two bran ohes or halves of the 
>ower jaw In man ami other vertebrates. The 
portion which rises to articulate with the skull 
is calleil the ascending ramus. There are also 
a superior, or ascending, and an inferior or 
descending ramus in the pubic bone, and a 
ramus of the ischium. 

2. Bot . ; A branch . 

ra-mus-cule, s. [Late Lat. ramuscidus. 
'diinin. from ramus = a branch ] 

Anat. : The branch of any ramu3. 

ra mus'-cu-li, *. pi. [Ramuscule.] 

Bot. : The mycelium of some fungala. 

r3.n, pret. of v. (Run, r.] 

rdn(l), s. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

1. Ropt-'making : A reel of twenty yards. 

2. Naut. : Yarns coiled on a spun-yam 
winch. 

■ r&n (2), a. 1 A.S. <fc I cel. ran.) Open robbery 
and violence; rapine. 

* r&n (3), 5. [Irish <fc Gael, man = a division, 
a v erse, a poem.) A saying. (Seven Sages, 
2,723.) 

ra-na, s. (Lat.) 

1. Zool: The typical genus of the family 
Ranidse (q.v.), with sixty species, absent only 
from South America and Australia. Fingers 
quite free, none opposable ; toes webbed ; 
vomerine teeth in two series or groups ; tongue 
large, oblong, free, and deeply notched uc- 
liind ; metatarsus with one or two blunt 
tubercules. liuna temporaria is the Common 
English Frog, and R. esculenta the Edible 
Frog. 

2. Pabront . ; From the Miocene of Germany 
and Switzerland. 

ra' nal t a . [Ranales.] 

Bot. : Of, or belonging to the Ranales (q. v.). 

ra na -le^, a. pi. [PI. of Mod. Lat. ranalis, 
from rana = a frog.) (Ranunculus.) 

Bot. : The Ranal Alliance ; an alliance of 
Hypogynons Exogens. Monodiclilmnydeous 
flowers', placenta sutural or axile, stamens in- 
definite, embryo minute, in n large quantity 
of fleshy or horny albumen. Orders : Mugno- 
liacea, Anonacem, Dilleuiacere, Ranunculaceie, 
Sarraceniacea, and Papaveracea*. 

ra'-nan- ito, s. [Lat. rana — a frog.) A sect 
of Jews who honoured frogs because they 
were one of the instruments in plaguing 
Pharaoh. (Annundalt.) 

ra na' tra, s. [Mod. Lat., from rana = & 
frog.) 

Entom. : A genus of Nepidax Body very 
elongated and cylindrical ; rostrum directed 
forwards, anterior thighs long and slender. 
One species, Itanatrn linearis, is uquutic, being 
found in tho mud at the bottom of water. In 
the evening it sonnuimes flies forth. Both 
larva and imago are carnivorous. 

ran 90, 1. [ICtym. doubtful.) 

1. A shore or prop acting as a strut for the 
support of anything. 

2. A bar between the legs of u chair. 

• 3. A kind of fine atone. Probably a kind 
of marble. 

" Ivorio pillar* mlxl with Jolt »uvl r«nr«." 

Sylvetter: Da Hart at, p. 245. 

rftn90, v.t, [Uance,s.J Tn shore up; to prop. 

(Scotch . ) 

• ran ^ds' ^ent, a. (Lut. rancesccns, pr. 

1 >ar. of raru e^co, incept. of rancro = to Ijc rank.) 
becoming rancid, rank, or aour. 

• rftn9h, v.t. [A corrupt, of wrench (q.v.).] 
To wrench, to Mprain ; to Injure by straining. 

M Ayalintta ntumn lil» link Ihe uion*r*>r prtiiila . . . 
Tlitfii, tru«UiiK to hi* arm*, young Ulhry* fuiin.l 
Aral runcVU 111* hl|»* with mte continu'd »uuud '* 
Drgdtm : Ovid; Jdetamarpho*e» vllt. 

r&n9h, *ran5ho. s. [Sp. mncAo.J The same 
as Rancho (q.v.). 

*'Arul other ranch tfirUorlcx." — Daily Telegraph, 
fkpt. 14. I0»&. 


ran9h, ran9he, v.f. [Rancti, s.) To keep 
a ranch or farm for the rearing of cattle and 
horses. 

ran fjhe-ri'-n, • The hut of a ranchero, or 
a collection of such huts, 
ran 9ho'-rd, a. [Sp.) In Mexico, a herds- 
man ; a man employed on a ranch. 

“ With certain bard -riding rancherot.”— Eield, Jan. 
3, ISS*. 

ram^h man, s. [Eng. ranch, a., and wan.) 
The kee]*er or owner of a ranch. 

•‘The ranchmen of tho Western territory.'*— Batty 
Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1S8S. 

rancho, s. [Sp. = n mess, a set of |>crsons 
who eat and driuk together, a mess room.) In 
Mexico, a rude hut where herdsmen and farm- 
labourers live or only lodge ; a fanning 
establishment for rearing cattle and horses. 
It is thus distinguished from a hacienda, which 
is a cultivated farm or plantation. 

rajuph'-wom an, s. (Eng. ranch, a., and 
woman..) The wife of a ranchman. 

•• A charming little ranchu*oman. m ~Scribner f i Sfag- 
azine. May, 1880 . p. 127. 

r&n'Hjld, a. [Lat. mneidus, from raueeo = to 
be rank, to stink ; Fr. ranee; 1 Lai. rancido.) 
Having a rank smoil ; sour, musty, rank, ill- 
smelliug. 

" She bids him from a goat's deep entrails take 
The rancid fat.*' Boole Orlando Fnrioto, xvlt. 

* r&nHjid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. rancidite; Ital. ran- 
ciditd.) Tlie quality or state of being rancid ; 
rancidness ; a strong sour sinelL 

TtUl' 9ld-ly, adv . [Eng. rancid; - bj .) In a 
rancid manner ; with a strong sour smell ; 
mustily. 

ran' 9 id -ness, a. [Eng. rancid; -nres.) The 
quality or state of being rancid ; rancidity, 
rankness. 

"Their fleeh tiu contracted a ranrtdnetx"— White : 
Selborne, p. 111 

• rflnclt, * rancko, a. A adv. [Rank, a.) 

r&n -cor, ran'-cour, * ran-kor, s. |0. 

Fr. rancor, rancore, rancour, (Fr. rancune), 
from Lat. rancortm , accus. of roncor = rancid- 
neas, spite. (Rancid.) O. Sp. rancor; Sp. 
re near ; ltal. rancore, rancura.J 

1. Inveterate malignity, enmity, or spite; 
deep-seated malice, malevolence/ or ill-will ; 
implacable malice or enmity. 

•* AH the rancour of a renegade ,*'— Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., eh. vL 

• 2. Virulence, corruption, poison. 

•* Put rancours in the vessel of ray peace." 

Slmkrtp. : Macbeth, 111. L 

ran'-cor ous, a. [Eng. rancor; -ous.) Full 
of, or characterized by rancor; deeply ma- 
lignant ; spiteful in the utmost degree ; in- 
tensely virulent (Rowe: Pharsalia vi. 4S3.) 

r&n-cdr-oiis-ijlr, adv. [Eng. rancorous; -/y.) 
in a rancorous munner ; with raucor or deep 
malignity. 

r&nd, s. (A.S. , Ger., Put., and Dan. = a 
border, an edge, a brink ; led. rond.) 

• L Ordinary Language : 

1. A border, edge, or seam. 

2. A long lleshy piece of beef cut out between 
the flank and the buttock. 

‘•They came with chopping knlvn. 

To cut Into randi.” 

/lea urn. <f /7«-£. ; Wild-got at Chair, v. X 
II. Shoe making : 

1. One of the slips Inmeath the heel of n 
solo, to bring the nninding-surfarc to u level 
ready to receive the lifts of the heel. 

2. A thin inner shoe-sole. (Simmoxuk.) 

1 r&nd, v.l. [Prnb. n fonn of rant (q.v.).] To 
storm, to rave, to fume, to niut. 

“ 1 rarnl, and ruadra. and mtlciL** J , Webtler . 

r^n’-din (1), J. [ Ft vru. doubtful.) The pro- 
duce of n second sifting of meal ; the finest 
part of the bran of wheat. 

r&n' dftn (2), ». [F.lym. doubtful ; iverhaps 
connected with raiulom (q.v.).] 

1. A boat worked by three rowers with four 
onrs, tho middle rower using n pair of aculls, 
the other twn one oar each. 

’* People III and glg». raml-mt, jondula*. and 

canoe*. ’—Dally Telegraph, July S. HWA. 


2. A spree, a drinking-bout (Used only in 
the phrase, To go or U on the randan.) 

rin dan ite, s. [After Randan, Fuy-de- 
D6me, m the neighbourhood of which it wa* 
found ; sutf. -ite (.Via.).] 

Min.: A kaolin like variety of tripolite 
(q.v.), containing 9*10 per cent, of waier. 

ran -dt-a, s. [Named after Isaac Rand, of 
the Apothecaries* botanic garden at Chelsea.) 

Bot. : A genus of Gardenidae. Ran/l in dnmr- 
torum is a small thorny shrub growing in the 
Himalayas. The fruit is a safe emetic; ex- 
ternally applied, it is an anodyne in rh< n- 
matism ; an infusion of the bark is given to 
produce nausea. The unripe fruit of R. 
ttliginoaa, also Indian, is roasted in wood- 
ashes, and then given for diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery. The natives cat the roasted fruits * f 
both trees ; raw, that of the flr*t species ia 
used to poison fish. In the North-west Pro- 
vinces it is employed in calico printing and 
dyeing to intensify the colour. The fruit of 
R. aculeata is used as a blue dye. About fif- 
teen species are in British hot-houses. 

rand ite, a. [After T. D. Raud ; suf!. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral described, after an analy- 
sis of a small amount of impure material, as 
a hydrous carbonate of calcium and uranium. 
Occurs ns an encrustation of a canary-yellow 
colour on granite at Frankford, Pennsylvania. 

ran die, a. [Rantle.] 

rin -dom, *ran don, *ran donn, *ran- 
down, s. A a. [O. Fr. randoH = the swift- 
ness and force of a strong stream : whence 
tiller a grand randon = to go very fast (an- 
swering to the Eng. af random) ; randir = to 
press on ; randonner = to run swiftly or vio- 
lently ; Sp. de rendon, de randon = rashly, 
abruptly, intrepidly. Ultimate etyin. doubt- 
ful, but probably from Gor. rand = an edge, 
rim, brink, or margin, so that the reference is 
to the force of a brimming river.) [Rand, j.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. O/vlianry Ixinguage: 

*1. Force, violence; a violent or furious 
course; impetuosity. 

* 2. The distance travelled by a missile ; 
range, reach. 

**TlieanpU>, which tho tuiiulre la to mount by. If wo 
will have to ?o to Its furthest rawlom, must be th# 
half of n rl^ht one .*'— Ihgbg On Bodie*. 

3. A roving motion or course without direc- 
tion ; want of direction, rule, or method ; 
haphazard. (Only in the phrase at random, 
applied to any thing done at haphazard or 
chance). 

" Like u ftCJUterctl *ced at random iowu.“ 

Cow per : Table Talk, 

IL Mining: The distance from a deter- 
mined horizon ; the depth below a given 
plane. (H'riwfer.) 

B. ds adj. : Done at hazard or without any 
Settled nim, purpose, or din-ctiou ; left t4? 
chance; chance, haphazard, casual. 

•* A random shaft" Drydcn : Ytrgit • ^ n . lv. 

random courses, j. pi. 

Mason. A Paving : Courses of stone of un- 
equal thickness. 

random -shot, s. A shot fired at random ; 
a shot tired with the muzzle of the gun ele- 
vated above the horizontal line. 

random tooling, s . The rorming the 
fucc of n stone to a m arly smooth surface by 
hewing it over with n broad pointed chisel, 
which produces a scries of minute waves nt 
right angles to Its path. (Known tn Scotland 
as drori n//.) 

• rhli cl£m l$r, adr. (Eng. random; ly.) In 
a random manner ; nt random ; vvifiUy. 

"r^n-don x [Random.] 

• rAn’-don, v.l. [Fr. roudoner.) (Random.) 
To stray or rove about at nuidom. 

" Bhall I laarc lliwm frve t»» randon of tb*lr »lltl" 
SarkeUle 4 .\orton ; t errex Jt Correjt 

r&ri d^, r^n dlo , ». & a. [Rand, i>.J 
A. As subsfaufiir ; 

1, A sturdy beggar or vagrant; one who 
exacts aims by threatening or abusive Inu- 
ring.-. 

2. AscoM ; an Imkdlcatc. forward, or romp- 
ing gill. (Scotch.) 


boil, bo£ ; p6dt. Jowl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln. bengh ; go, £cm ; thin, this ; sin, n$ ; oxpoct, Xenophon, o^clst. -lAg. 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tlon, -fion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac, - bch doL 
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B, As adjective : 

1. Riotous, disorderly. 

“For the young laird was stowu away by * randy 
gipsy woman/— Scott ; Ouy Manncrin^, ch. xl* 

2. Merry. 

3. Lustful. 

♦ rane, rane'-deer, s. [Reindeer.] 

ra nee, ra'-ni, $. [Mahratta, Hind., &c.] 
A queen regnant ; the wife of a king. (.4ngJo- 

Indian.) 

rr a 31 -la, s. [Mod. Lat., dirain from rana 
Oi.v.).] 

Zool. d> Pal&ont : Frog-shell ; a genus of 
Miii icid*. Shell with two rows of continuous 
varices, one on each side ; operculum ovate ; 
tm.-leus lateral. Fifty-eight recent species, 
fr< :□ the Mediterranean, the Cape, India, 
China, Australia, the Pacific, and Western 
America, ranging from low water to twenty 
fdlioms. Fossil, twenty-three species, from 
the Eocene. 


•ran force, s. [Reinfohce, s .] 

•rang. a. [A.S. ranc.] [ItANK.a.] Perverse, 
rebellious. 

“ Y £ that &ni were so rung." Bavelok, 2.561. 

rang, 7 vet. ofv. [Rino, v.] 

* rari'-gant, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : The same as Foriosant (q.v.). 


range, * renge, • rainge, * raunge, v.t. & f. 
[U. Fr. rengcr(Fr. ranger), from rang = a rank.] 
[Rank, t\] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To set or place in a rank or row; to dis- 
pose or arrange in a regular line or lines ; to 
dispose in proper order or ranks ; to rank. 

“Their order of ranging a few men."— Backluyt : 
Voyages. iii 73a 

2. To dispose or arrange in the proper 
classes, orders, or divisions ; to classify ; to 
arrange systematically or methodically in 
classes or divisions ; to class : aa. To range 
plants or animals in genera, species, &c. 

3. To roam, rove, or wander over or through ; 
to pass over or through ; to search. 

“ He did range the town to *eek me out." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth .Wight. Iv. 3. 

• 4. To sail or pass along or in a direction 
parallel to : as, To range a coast ; that is, to 
aail along it. 

*5. To sift; to pass through a range or 
sieve. 

•* No come maistera that bought and sold grain 
should beat thia mule away from their raunging 
Bives.” — P. Holland : Plinic, bk. viiL, ch. xliv. 


B. Intransitive : 


*1. To be placed in order; to be ranked, 
classified, or classed; to rank; to admit of 
classification. 


•' Tls better to be lowly born, 
Andr<*n< 7 <? with humble livers in content. 
Than to he perk'd up in a gliet'ring grief. 

And wear a golden sorrow." 

Shake ip. : Benry rill.. iL 3. 


2. To lie in a particular direction ; to lie 
alongside nr parallel ; to correspond in direc- 
tion. 


Which way thy forests range, which way thy rivers 
flow." Drayton • Polyolbion, e. 1. 


3. To rove or roam at large ; to wander 
about. 

“Tis true. I am given t.o range* 

Byron : To the Sighing Strephem. 

4. To run about wildly; to be wild. (Said 
of dogs.) 

“ Down goes old Sport, ranging a hit wildly."— Field, 
March 27. 1336. 

5. To sail or pass along or in the direction of. 


“In which coast ranging, we found no convenient 
watering place." — Backluyt . Voyage*. iii. 515. 


6. To pass or vary from one point to 
another. 


"Readings ranged from 55* at Scilly and Jersey to 
45* at Naira." — Daily Chronicle, Sept. 25. 1885. 

7. In gunnery, to have range or horizontal 
direction. (Said of shot or shell, and some- 
times of a firearm.) 


range, * renge, s. [Range, i\] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A rank, a row ; a scries of things in a 
line. 

" And In the two renge* fayre they hem dresse." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 2.596. 

2. A line. 

"These range t of barren mountain#.’— Bentley: 
Sermon*. 


* 3. A class ; an order ; a classification. 

" The next range of beings above him are the Imma- 
terial intelligences.’*— Bale : Orig. of Mankind. 

4. A wandering, roving, or roaming ; an ex- 
cursion. 

*’ He mav take a range all the world over, and draw 
in all that wide clrcumfereuce of sin and vice, and 
centre it in his own breast ” — South . Sermon*. 

5. Space or room for excursion : space or 
extent takenor passed over; command, scope, 
discursive power. 

•' The oppressor . . . knows not what a range 
H is spirit taKes.” Coicper ; Tatk, v. 775. 

6. The step of a ladder ; a rung. 

7. A row of townships lying between two 
consecutive meridian lines, which are six 
.miles apart, and numbered in order east and 
west from the “principal meridian” of each 
great survey, the townships in the range being 
numbered north and south from the “base 
line" which runs east and west: as, town- 
ship Xo. 6 X'., range 7 W., from the fifth 
principal meridian. 

8. A kitchen-range (q.v.). 

" Therein an hundred raunge* weren picht." 

Spemer; F. Q.. 11. viL 55. 

9. A bolting sieve to sift meal. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gunnery: 

(1) The horizontal distance to which a pro- 
jectile ia thrown. Strictly, it is the distance 
from the muzzle of the guo to the second 
intersection of the trajectory with the line of 
sight. A cannon lying horizontally is called 
the right level or point-blank range : when 
the rauz 2 le is elevated to 45° it is called the 
utmost level. 

(2) A place where gun or rifle practice is 
carried on. 

"The shooting range at Wormwood Scrubs." — Timet, 
April 13, 1886. 

2. Music: The whole ascending or descend- 
ing series of sounds capable of being produced 
by a voice or instrument; the compass or 
register of a voice or instrument. 

3. Nat. Science: The geographical limits 
within which an animal or plant is now dis- 
tributed, and the limits in point of time 
within which it has existed on the globe. The 
first is called range in space, and the second 
range in time. In the case of marine animals, 
as the Mollusca, there ia also a range of depth, 
as measured by the number of fathoms which 
constitute their superior and inferior limits. 

4. Nautical: 

(1) A length of cable a little in excess of 
the depth of water, ranged on deck ready to 
run out when the anchor is let go. 

(2) A large cleat in the waist for belaying 
the sheets and tacks of the courses. 

•[ (1) Horned ranges: Two-pronged cleats 
or kevels. 

(2) To Jind or get the range of an object : To 
asceitain the angle at which to elevate a fire- 
arm so as to hit an object. 

range-cock, s. A faucet for the hot 
water reservoir of a cooking range. 

range finder, s. 

Gunn. : An instrument for finding the range 
of an object. 

•• When a single barrel was used he would prefer a 
shell guu instead of ons of rifle calibre, aa it acted as 
an instantaneous range-finder."— Evening Standard. 
Nov. 13. 1885. 

range heads, s. pi. The bitts of the 
windlass. 

range-stove, s. A cooking-stove. 

ran'-ge, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Arranged in order. 

* range'-ment, $. [Eng. range: -msnl.) The 
act of arranging ; arrangement ; disposition 
in order. 

" For the better lodgement, rangement, and adjust- 
men t of our other ideas .” — Water land : Work*, iv. 4C3. 

rang'-er, * raung-er, 5. [Eng. rang(e), v. ; 

-er.] 

* 1. One who arranges or disposes iu order ; 
an arranger. 

2. One who ranges, roves, or roams about ; 
a rover. 

•• And curst l>e *11 who keep the Bens 
For sheep Mid antlered ranger* only." 

Blackie: Lay* of Highlands, p. 49. 

3. A sworn officer of a forest, appointed by 
letters patent, whose business was to walk 
through the forest, watch the deer, prevent 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
•r, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


trespasses, Ac. ; now merely a government 
official connected with a royal forest or park. 

" Outlaw es fell affray the forest raunger." 

Spenser; Colin Clout's Come Borne again. 

4. The keeper or superintendent of a public 
park. 

* 5. One who rovea for plunder ; a robber, a 
highwayman. 

* 6. A dog that beat the ground. (Gay.) 

* 7. (PL) . Mounted troops armed with short 
muskets, who ranged the country and often 
fonght on foot. The name is still preserved 
in the title Connaught Rangers, applied to the 
SStb regiment of foot in the British Army. 

* 8. A sieve, a sifter. 

rang'-cr-ship, s. (Eng. ranger ; -sTttp.] The 
office or position of a ranger or keeper of a 
forest or park. 

ran'-gi-fer, $. [Formed in the sixteenth 
century from Fr. ranche — a rack, ladder, and 
Lat. fero = to bear.] 

1. Zool. : Reindeer(q.v.);agenusofCervidae. 
“There are several varieties or species of this 
animal, con lined to special districts, but they 
are not yet well determined.” (Wallace : Geog. 
Dist. Anim., ii. 219). Horns with large basal 
anags near crown ; muzzle hairy. 

2. Paltvont. : (See extract under Reindeer; 
Reindeer-period]. 

* ran -gle, v.i. [A frequent, or dimin. from 
range, v. (q.v.).] To range or rove about. 

" They scaped best that here and thither rangled :.*' 
Barrington: Orlando Furioto, xiv. 5A 

ra'-ni, s. [Ranee.] 

ran-i feps, s. [Lat. rana (q.v.); snff. -ceps 

— caput — a head.] 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Gadidte, with one 
species, Raniceps trifurcus, the Trifurcated, or 
Tadpole-Hake (q.v.). Head large, broad, and 
depressed ; body of moderate length, covered 
with minute scales ; two dorsals, anterior very 
short, rudimentary ; one anal, ventral of six 
rays ; card-like teeth in jaws and on vomer. 

2. Palceont. : A doubtful Labyrinthodont 
from the Carboniferous. 

ran' l-dee, $. pi. [Lat. ran(a); fem. pi. adj. suff. 

-idar.] 

Zool. : A family of Anourous Batrachians, 
sub-order Phaneroglossa, with twenty-six 
genera. Upper jaw toothed ; diapophysea of 
sacral vertebra not dilated ; neck-glands 
absent. Distribution almost cosmopolitan. 

ra-ni'-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from rana = a frog.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Raninid*. 

ra’-nme, a. [Lat. rana = a frog.] Pertaining 
or relating to a frog or frogs. 

ranine -artery, s. 

A not. : A continuation of the lingual artery, 
which runs forward from the lower part of 
the tongue to its tip, with numerous branches. 

ranine-vein, s. 

Anat.: A small vein beneath the tongue in 
apposition with the ranine artery. 

ra ni'-ni dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ranin(a); 
'Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool. : A family of Anomura (q.v.). ThB 
four hinder pairs of legs are nearly equal in 
size, and flattened into four swimming organs. 

rank, * ranek, raneke, * ranke, * reng, 
* renk, s. [O. Fr. reng (Fr. rang), from 

0. H. Ger. Tiring, hrinc — a ring (q.v.) ; Ger. 
rang. The original meaning is therefore that 
of a ring or circle of persons.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A line, a row ; a series of things in a line 

" The rank of oeiers. by the murmuring stream." 

Shakctp . ; At Fou Like It. Iv. S. 

2. Specif., a line or row of men ranged 
ahreast or side by aide. 

3. Position, place, station. 

” Olotocara. which had not learned to keep* ht» 
ranke"— Backluyt : Voyage*. Hi. 359. 

4. An aggregate of individuals; a class, a 
aeries, an order. 

•• All ranks and orders of men. being equally con- 
cerned in publick blessings." — J tterbury. 

5. Degree of dignity; eminence or excel- 
lence ; comparative station or position in 
civil, military, or social life ; relative place. 

“The scale of intellectual rank.' 1 

Wordtworth : Excursion, Iv. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, sa, oo = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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6. Specif., a degree nr grade in the military 
or naval service ; as, the rank of captain, the 
rank of admiral. 

7. High social position ; eminence, excel* 
Icuee, distinction, high degree : as, a man of 
rank. 

II. Music: A row of pipes (of an organ), 
belonging to one stop. 

*f (1) Rank and file : [File (1), 5., (2)]. 

(2) The. ronks: The order or grade of com* 
nion soldiers : as. To reduce n man to the ranks. 

(3) To fill the ranks: To supply the whole 
number, or a competent number. 

(4) 7’<i take rank of: To take, have, or enjoy 
precedence of ; to rank licforc ; to bavo tho 
right of taking a higher place than. 


r&hk, * ranclt, * ranckc, *ronk, ronlte, 

«. A:ck Iv. i A.S. rone = strong, proud, forward ; 
engn. with Dut. runfc = lank, slender; lcel. 
mkkr = straight, slender; Sw. ran A: = long 
and thin; Dan. nrnfc = erect. The sense o»' 
** strong- see tiled " or rancid is due to confusion 
with Lat. ranch! ii5 (= rnneid), or O. Fr. ranee 
= musty, fusty, stale. (SAeaf.)] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Luxuriant or coarse in growth ; of strong 
or vigorous growth ; high-growing. 

“D>»wii with the grstsso, 

Thut groweth tu shadow so mute »nd so stout.** 

Tuner: Husbandry. 

* 2. Copious, free, fluent. 

“Such e ra And full writer."— Aschim: Scholl 
matter, t»k. ti. 

3. Causing luxuriant or strong growth ; very 
ii h and fertile. 

“Where land is rank,' tl* not good to »ow wheat 
after a fallow.''— Jforfimer; Husbandry. 

1. Raised to a high degree ; excessive, im- 
moderate ; violent, utter, extreme. 

"Thr ra air «M*u Its." Shakesp. : Tempest. v. 

5. Fxcessive ; exceeding the actual value ; 
fc.s, a rank modus in law. 

• C. Violent, tierce. 

*' Hanck* winter'* rajju." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; February. 

7. Gross, coarse, foul, disgusting. 


' My wife'* a hobby horse, deserves & name 
A* rank a* auy flax wench." 


8 . 


Ma*«s*p. ; W Inter' t Tate, L 2. 

Foul -scented, strong -scented, rancid, 
musty, stinking. 

** Hirclna. rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure l*ti till s for perfumes." 

Swi a : Journal uf a Modem Lady. 

9. Strong to the taste ; high-tasted. 

"Divers sea fowl taste rank, of the fish on which 
they ford.*— Boyle. 

• 10. Lustful; inflamed with venereal 
passion. 

** The ewes, helm* rank. 

In the end of autumn turned to the rams." 

Shake up. : Merchant of Cen/ce, L 8. 

*11, Corrupt, rotten. 

"But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste. 
flank at the core, though tempting to tho eyes." 

Byron: Chille Harold, tv. 120. 

• 12. (See extract). 


The iron of a plane Is set rank when Its edpo 
.... .. , ... , * ' ‘m 

.. off ft thick »hftvlni!."— .l/oxoi 

Me that i leal Fxrrcltet. 


stand* so tint below the solo of tho plime. that 
working It will take off ft thick »hftvlni {."— Moxon 


' B. As adv. : Strongly, fiercely, violently. 

"Many Iron hammers beating ranke.' 

Spenser: /*. Q., I V. y. 3a. 


* rank -brained, * rank braindo, a. 

Coarse. 

" Kvcry rank-bralnde writer."— Chapman : Manjue 
«/ Middle Temple, fi’ref.) 

* rank riding, a. Riding fiercely or 
furiously. 


rank scented, n. Rank, atrong-accntcd ; 
-aving a strong, coarse smell. 

" The mutable, ran*- seen fed many." 

Shake*/*. : Corlolanus, 11 L 1. 

rank, t’.Ui. [Rank, a.] 

A. Transith'4 : 

1. To place, set, or draw tip In n rank or 
line ; to range ; to plnce abreast in a line. 

" Stood ratik'tl of seraphim another row, 

In posture to dlsjiluuo their second tiro 
Of thunder." MUton : I'. L, vl. MX 

2. To range or set in any particular rank, 
cluss, division, or order ; to class, to classify. 

" )l« was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, cvnr ranking 
HlimcU with princes.* 

Shake ip : Henry Yftl , tv. 2. 

3. To dispose or nrrange methodically; to 
place or set in suitable order ; to range. 

" flanking all thhi's under general ami special 
head*."— ll' alts : Loglck. 


B. /nfmiwifir? : 

1. To be ranged ; to be set, placed, or dis- , 
pn-^.-d, a^ in a particular line, order, division, 

or rank. 

" Lwt that one article rank with the rest." 

Shakesp. Henry 1*., T. 2. 

2. To be disposed or arranged in u line or 
rank. 

3. To have or hold n certain rank or position 
as compared with others ; to be of equal lank 
or consideration with others : as, A captain 
in the navy ranks with a colonel in the army. 

1. To put in a claim against the estate of a 
bankrupt : as, lie ranked against the estate. 

5. To stand as a claim against the estate of 
a bankrupt person. 

" £19,531 ts exppct«*d to rank Against assets estimated 
at £18,120 168. 20 ."— Daily Telegraph, April S. Us8ii. 

*rdnk’-er(l), s. [Eng. rank. v. ; -er.] One who 
ranks or disposes in rank or order; an arranger. 

rarik’-cr (2), s. [Eng. rank, s. ; -«r.) An 
olliccr who rises from the ranks. 

"The oew coast batt/djon. most of whose officers are 
• ranker*.*"— St. James's Gazelle, June 2, 1888, p, 12. 

rank -irig, pr . par ., & s . [Rank, v.) 

Ranking ami Sale : 

Scots Law : The process whereby the herit- 
able property of an insolvent person is judi- 
cially sold, and the price divided among liis 
creditors according to their several rights and 
preferences. This Ss the most complex and 
comprehensive process known in the law of 
Scotland, but is now practically obsolete. 

rJin'-klc, * ran-kyll, v.i. & t. [Eng. rank , a. ; 
suff. -fe.) 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To grow or become more rank or strong; 
to be inflamed ; to fester, as a sore or wound. 

' " Till lovely Isolde'* lllyo hand 

Had probed the rankling wound." 

Scoff .* Thonuis the l ihymer , 111. 

2. To produce or cause an inflamed, fester- 
ing, or painful sore. 

"The Hydra'* venom rankling lu thy veins.” 

Addison: Ovid; Metamorphose* IL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To bo inflamed; to become malignant, 
bitter, or virulent. 

2. To cause bitterness, ill-will, or aelf- 
torment. 

" Jealousy, with rankling tooth." 

0 ray : Ode on Eton. 

*3. To auffer pain or torture ; to fret. 

“Depriv'd of night, and rankling In hi* chain." 

Goldsmith : An Oratorio, 11. 

*B. Tronsitive : 

1, To inflame, to irritate, to make sore. 

2. To attack ; to carp at. 

"HI* tenth ranWfl the woman** credit."— Ada ms : 

Works, IL 224. 

r&nk'-ly, adv. [Eng. rank, a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a rank manner; with coarseness or 
vigour of growth. 

2. With a rank or strong smell ; rancidly, 
mustily. 

3. Grossly, foully. 

"The connicne** so rankly practised by the witty ‘ 

French m tin."— Scoff : Memoirs of Siolft, 1 8. 

r^nk' ness, ■ rank-ncs, s. [Eng. rank , a. ; 
•ness. ) 

I, Ordinary La n gunge: 

I. Exuberance, coarseness, or vigour of 
growth : as, thurau&neM of vegetation. 

* 2. Excess, superfluity, extravagance, great 
strength. 

" The mero rankness of tliolr Joy." 

Shtskeip. : Henry v 111., tv. 1. 

* 3. Great fertility. 

" llrod by tho rankness of tho plenteous hind." 

Orayttm ' Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 

4. Strength or coarseness In tnsto or amcll ; 
raiicitlness. 

*5. Strength. 

" The crane’* pride is tn the rankness of her wing."— 

L' Estrange : Fables. 

"ti. Insolence; outnigemis conduct. 

•* t will physic your rnn*Meu "—Shakesp. • At Ton 

Like It. t. 1. 

II. Jtot. it llort. : Qvor luxuriance) of vega, 
tat Urn, iis when fruit trees put forth gre-at 
shunts or feeders while little wood is formed. 

II h prohahlu causes are too ricli n soil or too 
much manure. In some cases root grafting, 
and in others root pruning, Is beneficial. 


* rann, s. [Ir.] A song. 

*ran'-nol,5. [ Ety in. doubt fuL) Astrumpet, 
a prostitute. 

" She wm uot *uch a roynl*h rannsllf—O. Harvey i 
Pierce's Supererogation. <1800). 

Rhn noch (ch guttural), s. [8ee def.] 

Geog. : A lake and moor In Perthshire. 

Rannoch gcomotor, Raanoch - 
loopcr, 5 . 

Ent* nn. : A British geometer-moth, Fidonfa 
pUutaria. 

Rannoch sprawlcr, s. 

Entan i. ; A British cuspidate moth, 

nt(6tfcu/o5(i. 

r^n ny, s. [Lat. (mus) araneus.) The shrew- 
mouse. 

"Tho mus nranrut, the shrewioouse or ranny.’- 
Brownc : Vulgar Frrours. 

* ran pick, * ran piko, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.) A tree, especially an ash, lu which a 
ranny or shrew-mouse has been plugged. 
(According to Xares, a tree beginning to decay 
at the top from age.) [Shrew-ash.) 

" nowlftiid leaning on a ranplke tree." 

Hrayton : Pastorals, L 

rdn’ elicit, • ran sake, v.t. k \. [lcel. raau- 
saka — to search a house, from roan = a house, 
and stvkja = to seek ; Sw. ransaka ; Dan. ran- 
sage — to ransack.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To search thoroughly; to search everj 
part of. 

" The history of the chosen people was ransacked fot 
precedent*."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvll 

* 2. To plunder, to pillage, to sack. ( Shakesp . : 
King John, iii. 4.) 

*3. To violate, to ravish. 

"Treason wort* It to the ransack’d quecu." 

Shaketp. : Troilus k C'remda, tL % 

B, Intransitive: 

1 . To search narrowly or thoroughly. 

* 2. To pierce. 

" The sword enforced furxt 
Had ransakt through hU ribs." 

I'haer : Virgil; .Eneidlx. 

*ran'~sack,s. [Ransack, v.) A ransack.' ugj 
pillage. 

rin'-som, * ran somo, * ran soun, 
•raun aon, *raym son, * rann aom, 
* raun sun, s. [U. Fr. ra«»scm(Kr. ronton), 
from Lat, redemvtionem, acc. of redemptio — 
redemption (q.v.); O. ltal. ranzont. Ransom 
aud redemption aro thus doublets.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Release from captivity or bondage by 
payment. 

" Sent ns prisoner* of the war 
Hop*!*** of ransom.'' 

Dryden : Palamon & A rcite, 1. 181. 

2. Tho money paid for the releaso of a 
person from captivity, bondage, or slavery, or 
for tho redemption of goods captured by an 
enemy ; that which procures the release of 
a captive or of goods captured, and restores 
the former to liberty and the latter to the 
original owner. 

"Tn whom Achilles; Be tho ransom given. " 

Pope: H»mer; /Oej.I xilv. ITfc 

3. A prico paid or offering made lor pro- 
curing the pardon of sins, and tlio redemption 
of the sinner from the consequences of sin. 
{Mark x. 45.) 

*4. Atonement, expiation. 

" A sulficii-nt r.iruom fur otlbnco." 

Shakes p. : Tyco Qrnt feme n of Verona, v. 4. 

II. I xx w : A sum paid for the pardon ot 
some great offence, nnd the discharge of the 
offender ; or a lino paid In lieu of corporal 
punishment. 

ransom bill, s. A war-contract by which 
It is agreed to pay money for the ransom of 
property captured at sea, nnd for its safe con- 
duet into |>ort. (Such a contract is valid by 
tho law of tuitions.) 

ransom froo, a. Free from lansom; 
raiiHomlcss. 

r&n s6m, ‘rnn-somo, ’raun sonv 

raun son, t’.f. [Ransom, 5.) iFr. ra)v- 

f-*»j nrr.) 

1. To redeem from captivity, bondage, or 
slavery by the payment of money nr nil equi- 
valent ; to bnv out of captivity, penalty, or 
punishment ; to regain by tho payment of an 
equivalent. 

" Ix>L titm bo ransometL" 

ShuKesp.t Cymbeli m#. v. L. 


boll, bdyf ; ; cat, £ell, chorus, ^hln, bough ; go, 6om; thin, ^hls ; sin, 05; oxpoct, Xenophon, oylat, ph = L 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon, -slon =• zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. — bgl, ugL 
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2. To release from captivity or bondage on 
payment of money or an equivalent. 

*■ Ransoming him or pifc5'lng." 

.Shake* p. : Coriolanut, L 6. 

3. To redeem from the bondage of sin, and 
from the punishment incurred by sinuers. 

•• All the ransom'd church of God." 

Cowper : O Iney Hymns. xr. 

* 4. To redeem, to rescue, to save, to deliver. 
(Hosea xiii. 14.) 

* 5. To hold at ransom ; to demand or ex- 
act a ransom from ; to exact a fine or payment 
from. 

“All suche landes as he had rule of, he raunsomed 
them so gre vously."— Bern ers : Froissart, : Cronycle, 
vol ii.. ch. L 

* 6. To atone for ; to expiate. 

“ Your trespass now becomes a fee : 

Mine ratuoms your*, and yours must ransom me." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 120. 

* ran’-som a-ble, a. [Eng. ransojn; •able.] 
Capable of being ransomed. 

" To dissolve the m nsomable chain 
Of my lov'd daughter's servitude." 

Chapman: Homer ; Iliad t 

r&n’-som-er, * raun-som -er, s. [Eng. 
ransom, v. ; «cr.] One who or that which 
ransoms or redeems ; a redeemer. 

"The onlie sauior, redeemer, and raunsomer of 
them "—Fox : Martyr* (au. 1555). 

r&n'-som-less, * ran some-lesse, a. [Eng. 

ransom ; -Jess.] Without payment of a raasom ; 
free from ransom. 

•• Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, rans >mless and freu.* 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV, „ T. 6. 

rant, v.i. [O. Dnt. ranten, randen; Low 
Ger. randen ; Ger. ranzen =to make a noise.] 

1. To speak bombastically; to bluster; to 
rave in violent, high-sounding, or extravagant 
language without proportionate dignity of 
thought ; to be noisy and boisterous in speech 
or declamation. 

“In such » cause I grant 
An English poet's privilege to rant." 

Covrper: Table Talk, 299. 

2. To he jovial or jolly ; to make noisy 
mirth. (Scotch.) 

rant (1), s. [See def.] 

Music: An old dance; a sort of country 
dance. This name is often attached to tunes 
to which country dances were performed. It 
is perhaps a corruption of the word coranto. 

rknt(2), s. [Rant, v.] 

1. High-sounding or hombastic language 
without much meaning or dignity of thought ; 
boisterous, empty declamation ; bombast. 

*• He sometimes, Indeed. In lii? rants, talked with 
Norman haughtiness of the Celtic b«rbarians.'' — 
Macaulay ■ Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

2. A noisy, boisterous frolic or merry- 
making. (Scotch.) 

ran-t&n, s. [Rant, •».} A drinking fit or 
bout ; a spree. 

* ran-tant'irig-ly, ctdv. [Rant.) Extrava- 
gantly. 

“ Therefore 1 pravse Yarmouth to rantantinjly 
A ashe : Lent on Stujfe. 

r&nt'-er, s. [Eng. rant; -cr.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who rants; a noisy talker; a* 
boisterous preacher. 

2. A merry, roving fellow. (Scofcft.) 

II. Church History (PL): 

1. A nickname given to the Seekers (q.v.). 

2. A nickname for the Primitive Methodists 
(q.v.). 

3. A small sect which arose in 1822, and 
who have registered their churches under this 
name in the Registrar-general's ret urns. 

r&nt'-erism, s. [Eng. ranter; -ism.] The 
teaching or tenets of the Ranters. 

r&nt'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Rant, t.) 

rant’-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. ranting; dy.) In 
a ranting manner ; like a ranter. 

* r&Ut’-i-pole, a. & s. [Eng. ranty , and pole 
— poll. ] 

A. As adj. : Wild, roving, rakish, jovial. 

What, at years of discretion and comport yourself 
at this rantipole rate J "— Congreve : Way of the World, 
fv. L 

B. As sibst. : A romping, wild boy or girl. 

“ I was always considered rantipole."— Mareyat : 

Frank Mildmay, ch. xv. 


• rant'-l-pole, v.i. [Rantipole, a.] To run 
about wildly. 

*' She used to rantipole about the house.”— ArftufA- 
not : Hist. John Bull, ch. xvi. » 

rant' -ism (l), s. [Eng. rant; -ism.] The 
tenets or practice of the Ranters. 

"This person . . . had run through most, if not all. 
religions, even to ranfm" — Wood: Athenw Oxon,, 
voL ii. 

* rant'-i^m (2), s. [Gr. pa mapo* (rhantismos) 
= a sprinkling ; paivto (rhaino) = to sprinkle.] 
A sprinkling; a small number ; a handful. 

" We but a handful to their heap, a rantism to their 
baptism.'— Bp. Andre tee*. 

ran'-tle, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. Icel. 
rann = a house.]* A Rantle-tree (q.v.). 

rantle-tree, randle-tree, rannlc- 
tree, 5. 

1. The b^am running from back to front of 
the chimney, from which the crook is sus- 
pended. 

2. A tree chosen with two branches, which 
are cut short, and left somewhat in the shape 
of the letter Y, set close to or built into the 
gable of a cottage to support one end of tbe 
roof-tree. 

3. A tall, rawboned person. (Scotch.) 

ran'-tree, ran-try-tree, 5 . [A corrupt, of 
rowan-tree.] [Rowan*.] 

r&nt'-y, a. [Eng. rant, a. ; -y.] Wild, noisy, 
boisterous. 

ran'-n-la, s. [Lat. wna=a frog, because the 
voice of the persou affected is hoarse, like 
that of a frog.] 

Pathol. : A tumour occurring under the 
tongue, from accumulated saliva and mucus 
in the ducts of the sublingual gland. 

ra-nim-eu-la - 5 e-£Q, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
VanuncM/(ns) ; Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -area:.] 

Bot. : Crowfoots ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens. Herbs, rarely shrubs, leaves often 
much divided, with dilated, half-clasping 
petioles, often with processes like stipules. 
Flowers typically polypetalous, large, gaily- 
coloured, sometimes apetalous, hut with 
coloured sepals. Sepals three or six, stamens 
generally indefinite, carpels numerous, one- 
cclled or united into single many-celled pistil. 
Fruit dry aclienes, berries, or follicles. Found 
in cold damp places in Europe, North 
America, Ac. They are acrid, ami often 
poisonous. Tribes, Clemate®, Anemone®, Ra- 
nuncule®, Hellebore®, and Act®e®. Known 
genera forty-one, species 1,000 (Lindley). Gen- 
era thirty, species 500. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

ra-nun-cu-la'-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Ranun- 
culace.e.] Pertaining or relating to the Ranun- 
culace®. 

r&n-un-cu-le-ce, s. pi. [Lat. ra7tuncu?(u.$); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] [Ranunculace-E.] 

ra-nun'-cu-lus, s. [Lat. = a crowfoot plant.] 

1. Bot. : Buttercup, Crowfoot; the typical 
genus of the order Ranunculace®. Sepals 
five, rarely three, caducous ; petals five, or 
more, or wanting, glandular at the base ; 
stamens many ; fruit of many achenes, each 
with one ascending seed. Known species about 
160, from temperate regions. Familiarly they 
bear various well known names, among them 
being the favorite wild flower, the Buttercup, 
with its bright yellow flowers. Thoso known 
as Crowfoot are troublesome weeds. Double 
flowered varieties of some speciea are cultivated 
under the name of Bachelor’a Buttons. Ooe 
speciea, the Asiatic or Garden Ranunculus, a 
native of the Levant, has been cultivated for 
centuries. The varieties are numerous, the 
flowers brilliantly colored and very symmetrical 
in form. The Spearworts, aquatic forms, bear 
beautiful white flowers. Maoy have mu< h 
divided leaves. Of these, R. repens, common on 
waste ground, has the peduncles furrowed. R. 
bulbosus has bulbous roots, and reflex sepals. R. 
acris is tall and branched, R. Lingua is the 
Greater, and R. Flammula the Lesser Spear- 
wort. The latter is a vesicant and epispastic. 
R. scelcrattis was formerly used by beggars to 
create artificial sores ; it is poisonous when 
raw, but is eaten boiled by the Wallachians. 
The juice of R. Thora was used by the Swiss 
hunters to envenom their javelins. 

2. PaUeobot. : A species is found in the 
British Pleistocene. 


Ran-vi-cr (or as a), a. [See compound.] 
Ranviers-nodes, s. pi. 

Anal. : Certain nodes or breaks in the con- 
tinuity of the white substance in peripheral 
medullated nerve-fibres, discovered aud de- 
scribed by Ranvier in 1871 and 1872. 

ranz-des-vaches (as raris de vash), s. 

[Fr. = The ranks or rows of cows, because the 
cattle ou hearing the call move off in rows.] 
Music: The tunes or flourishes blown by 
Swiss shepherds ou their cow-horns or Alpine- 
horns (long tubes of fir-wood), as signals to 
the animals under their charge. They consist 
of a few broken intervals. 

rap (1), *rappe (1), * rap pen, v.i. & t. 
[Dan. rap = a rap, a tap ; Sw. rapp = a stroke ; 
rappa — to beat. A word of imitative origin ; 
cf. pat , tap, Ac.] 

A. Intransitiiie : 

1. To knock ; to strike with a sharp, quick 
blow. 

* 2. To swear. fi[.] 

" I scoru to rap against any lady.**— Fielding - A nu-ria. 
bk. L, ch. x. 

B. Trans. : To strike smartly; to hit with 
a sharp, quick blow. 

" They rap the duor." prior : The Dove. 

H To rap out : To utter with sudden violence. 

** He rapped out an oath or two."— Shelton : Don 
Quixote, lv. la. 

r&p (2), * rape, * rappe (2), • rap yn, v.t. 
[led. hrapa = to fall, to tumble, to ius>h head- 
long ; hrapadhr = a hurry ; cf. Sw. rappa = 
to snatcli ; rapp — brisk ; Dan. rappe = to 
make haste ; rap = quick, brisk ; Ger. raffen 
— to snatch. The pa. par. rupt (— rapped) 
was no doubt confused with Lat. raptus, pa. 
par. of ropio — to seize.] [Raft, Rapture.] 
*1. To affect with transport or ecstasy ; to 
transport out of one's self. 

" What, dear sir. 

Thu* raps you ?“ Ehitkesp. : Cymbeline, L vLL 

* 2. To snatch ; to hurry away. 

*• From Oxford I was rapt hy my nephew to Red. 
grave.'— Wotton : Remains, p. S22. 

3. To seize ; to take hy force or violence. 

'* What their fathers gave her . . . 

The lonnes rap'd from her with a violent band.* 
Alirrour for Magistrates, p. 54L 

* 4. To barter, to exchange. 

* 5. To plunder, to rob. 

*' Whan no thel hungren thel rapynf—Wimbleton. 
Sermons (1388). 

*1 To rap and rend, to rape and renne : [Icel. 
hrapa = to rush, to hurry, to seize ; ram a = to 
plunder, from ran = pluoder. The correct form 
would thus be to rap and ren. ] To seize all one 
can get. A similar phrase is to rap and reave. 

** All they could rap and rend and pilfer.' 

To scraps and ends of gold aud silver.'' 

Butler : HndtOras . li. 2. 

rap (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A lay or skein, 
containing 120 yards of yaro. 

rap (2), s. [Rap (1), v.] A smart, quick blow. 

" Far slower rose th' vnweldle Saracine, 

And caught- a rap ere he was reared upright." 

Fairfax: Godfrey of HMogne, xix. 19. 

rap (3), s. [A contract, of rapparu (q.v.).J A 
counterfeit Irish coin passing current in the 
time of George I. for a halfpenny, although 
intrinsically not worth more than half a far- 
thing. Hence the expression, not worth a rap 
= of no value, utterly worthless. 

*• It having been many years since copper halfpence 
or farthincs were last coined in this kingdom, they 
have been'tome time very scarce, nud many counter- 
feits passed about under tbe name of raps."— Sivift : 
Drapier's Letters. 

* ra-pa'~ 9 es, s. pi. [Lat., nom. pi. of rapax .] 
[Rapacious!] 

Ornith.: Scopoli’s name for the Raptores. 

ra-pa'-cious, a. [Lat. rapax (genit. rapacis) 
= grasping, from rapio = to seize, to giasp ; 
Fr. rapace; Sp. rapaz ; Ital. ropace .] 

1. Given to pi undering or pillaging; seizing by 
force ; disposed or accustomed to seize by force. 

'* Dreading blind rapacious War." 

Thomson : Liberty, i». 

2. Greedy, avaricious, grasping. 

” Who then had toil'd rapacious men to tame?" 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 53. 

3. Characterized, by rapacity, greed, or 
avarice ; greedy. 

"The rapacious appetite of gain."— Coieley : Ettay 
rll., Of Avarice. 

4. Accustomed to seize for food ; living on 
food seized by force : as, rapacious animals. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, fe, ce = e ; cy = a ; qu = kw. 


ra pa' elous-ly, mh>. (F.ng. rapacious; -Jy-1 
in a rapacious, grasping, greedy, or avaricious 
manner. 

rr.-pa -clous n<5ss,s (Eng. rapacious; -it <ss.] 
Yhe quality or stale of being rapacious, greedy. 
• r avaricious ; rapacity, greed, avarice *, dis- 
position to plunder or oppress by exactions. 

“ Their rapaetoumru or •vruplc* chanced to |>rc- 
douiiuate."— Burke • Ahridg.ef Eng. Hist., lik. nL.ca.vi. 

ra-paij -l-ty, s. [Fr. rapacitf, from Lat. 
ropacif«/e»i, aeons, of rojwcif'M. from rajs ix 
(genit rapacis)— rapacious (q.v.) ; ftp. rojxici- 
dtui ; ltal. n%*«cRa.j 

1. The quality or state of being rapacious ; 
addictcdness or disposition to plundering and 
pillaging; the act or practice of seizing by 
violence. 

2. Avarice, greed ; the act or practice of 
oppressing by exactions; exorbitant greedi- 
ness of gain. 

•'Our wild profusion, the noureo of insatiate* ra- 
pactty. and Almost universal venality.'— Bolinjbroke : 
tetter to Dope. 1 1 ii trod. ) 

3 . Ravc»ousnes3, greediness : as, the rapacity 
of animals. 

r&p-a-du' ra, a. [Port.] A kind of coarse 
unefarified sugar, made in sune parts of South 
America, and cast into moulds. 

rap-a red', s. [Rafparee.] 

rape (1), s. [Jcel. hrap = ruin, falling down, 
haste. The meaning has been affect'd by con- 
fusion with a supposed derivation from Lat. 
rapio — to seize.] [Rap ( 2), t\] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• 1, llaste, hurry. 

•* Ail U thorovr thy neglinenco and rape 

Chaucer : L'nto hit own He ri tumor. 

2. The act of snatching or carrying otr by 
force, whether persons or things : as, The rape 
of Proserpine. 

3. Something taken or seized and carried 
away by force. 

M Where now aro all mv hopes? oh neTer inoro 
btiall they revive J n.>r death her rapet restore. “ 

.S andys : Paraphrase of Job. 

4. In the same aense as II. 

II. Laic; Carnal knowledgo of a woman by 
force against her will. Consent obtained by 
duress or threats of murder is nugatory. Rape 
Js a bdony punishable with penal servitude 
for life, or for not less than three years, or with 
two years imprisonment with hard labour. The 
Legislative acta against this ciimo render 
it a felony punishable as aoove to have carnal 
knowledge of a girl under thirteen years of 
age. and a misdemeanour carrying a maximum 
punishment of two years hard labour if the 
girl be under sixteen. Consent in either of 
these cases is Immaterial. Persons procuring 
pirls to have carnal connection are punishable 
as for a misdemeanour under the a;une laws. 

* ^ Rape of the forest : 

Old Law: A trespass committed In the 
forest by violence. 

rape (2). s. [0. Fr. rape. ] 

• 1. Fruit plucked from the cluster. 

"The Julcii of grnj>e* in drawn am well from tho rape, 
or whole grape* plucked from tho elu»tc*r."— Hay. 

2. (PI.) The stalks and skins of grapes from 
which must has been expressed 

3. A filter used in a vinegar manufactory 
to separate the mucilaginous matter from the 
vinegar. It derives its name from being 
charged with rapes. 

rapo-wlne, s. A poor Ihin wino from 
the mst dregs of luisma which h.ivo been 
pnsftcd. (it n no * uls.) 

rape (3), s. [led. hrrppr—a district., from 
hrepfia — to catch ; to obtain.} A division of 
tin: county of Sussex. It is Intermediate 
between a hundred and a sldrc, and contains 
three or four hundreds. Then* are in Sussex six 
nines, each having a castle, a river, and a forest 
b dunging to it. Rapes are the s.uno as Tith- 
mga, Lathes, or Wapentakes in other counties. 

* rape roevo, 9. An ofllccr who used to 
act in subordination to the shire-reeve. 

rape (4). s. [O. Fr. rabe t rate, from Igit. rajxi 

a turnip, a rape ; cogn. with Or. panvs 
(rhapus) = a turnip.] 

Bot., Agric ,, dV. ; Two species (?)of llrassirn. 
Summer Rape is lirassica ctimpeitrts, find 
Wilder R ipe Ji. Nttjnis. sir J. Honker regards 


rapaciously— rapidness 


the latter as a sub-Hpecies of the former, and 
the turnip as another sub-species. B. cam. 
pe.dris proper has the root tuberous, the radi- 
cal h aves hispid. It is the Swedish turnip. 
Ii, Xapuf, the Rape pro]>erly so called, has the 
Mot fusiform, and the leaves all glabrous and 
glaucous. It is cultivated as a salad plant, 
ami is sometimes also used in lieu of greens. 
Called also Cole seed (q.v.). 

rape- cake, s. A hard cake formed by 
pressure ol the sec* Is and husks of ra;*’ after 
the oil has been expressed. It is used fur 
feeding cattle and sheep, and also as a rich 
manure. 

rape oil, s. {Rapc-stcd oil. ) 

rape - root, s, Tho root of the rape-plant ; 
the plant itself. 

rape seed, s. The seed of lirassica rajms. 

Rape-seed oil: 

Chem. : A yellow oil obtained by pressure 
from tho seeds of the winter-rape. It has a 
peculiar odour, a density of 0'912 at la*, ami 
solidifies at — 6\ Used in the manufacture of 
soft soaps, and for lubricating machinery. 

rape (5), ». [Rope.] 

rape, adv. [Rape (1), «.) Quickly, speedily. 

* rape, * rappe, v.t. & i. [Rape (I), $.} 

A, Transitive : 

1. To hasten, to hurry. 

" Edward mot lio haue. If he wild him rape* 
li. tlrunne. y. U94. 

2. To seize and carry off. 

" Pari dell ropeth ITellenorc." 

Spenser : y„ 111. x. (1 ntrod. | 

3. To affect with rapture ; to trau sport. 

"To rape tho fields with touihes of her striae." 

Drayton * Pastorals, V. 

4. To ravish ; to commit a rape on. (£«ain.: 
Diet. Med., p. 1,325.) 

B. Intrans. : To commit rape. 

** There's nothing new. Menl pirns ; as before 

They rape, extort, forswear. ’ 

Hey wood : Hierarchy of Angels, p. M*. 

•rape-fill, a. [Eng. rape (1), s. ; 

Given to the violent indulgence oflust. 

" To teach the rapeful Hyeans marrl.-ipe." 

Byrons Tragedy. 

* rape-1 y. adi\ I Haply.] 

* rap -ful ly, ady. [Rap( 1), r.] Violently. 

"Ou rough rocks rapfulyr fretting." 

Stanyhurst : Virgil ; .Cneid. iii. 5G6. 

raph a el-esquc (que as k), a. [It a m a el- 
ism.] Like Raphael; iu the manner of 
Rapiiaelism. 

"The circular ceiling Is la Kaphaeletqu* tasto."— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. ), 18S5. 

Raph’-a el-i^m, s. [From Smizio Raffaellc, 
Rafael, ltaffacllo, or Raphael, 14S3-1520.] 

Art: Tlie principles carried out In the 
paintings of Ralla**lle, who idealised his 
characters rather than represented them as 
they were. [Pile- Rapiiaelism.] 

Raph-a cl lto, s. [Eng. Raphael(ism) ; die.] 

Art: One who adopts the principles of 
Raphaelism (q.v.). 

ra plia' ne-co, s. pi [Lat raphan(ns); fera. 
pi. adj. suff. -err.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cruciferous plants, the equi- 
valent of RapltauidU’ (q.v.). 

ra pha' nl a, s. [Rai hanus.) 

1‘athol.: A kind of ergotism, oominnn in 
Germany and Sweden, Raid to be produced by 
the mlxttiro of tho seeds of species of Ha- 
phanus with corn be fore it is grouad into Hour. 

ra pilin' i doo, s. pi. [Ijat. raphan(us); fern, 
pi. adj. s u If. -idie.) 

But. : A family of Orlhoplocei* (q.v.). 

r&pli an ^51' mite, s. [Gr. panaris ( rha - 
p/i<nii*)=a l.iml of radish; iapg (o.<»i/) = 
tnndl, and ruII. .ite(Mln.); (Jer. rlniphanosiuit.] 

Min. : The same as Zoiuhte (q.v.). 

r&ph an &s, s. [Lat., from Gr. pd<f>.ivo* 
(rtuiphunos) =. a raclisli.] 

Bot. : Rudixli ; the typical genus of Ranht- 
nl*bc or IUphunci<>. l'od elongate, one-eelled, 
Tinny -seeded, or transversely jointed, the 
Joints one- **r two-eellnl, the cells oiie-seeib'd. 
Known species six; from Europe and tho 
temperate parts of Asm. It Is not known as a 
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wild plant, but has for ages beeu cultivated 
iu Aula and Europe, and now’ iu the I'nited 
Stated and utlo-r new countries. Its succulent 
roots with their pungent taate make it much 
appreciated as a salad rout. 

ra pho, s. [Gr. pa<*)t j ( rhaphe ) = a scam.] 

1. ylaaf. ; A seam or longitudinal line di- 
viding anything into two portions, a3 tb& 
raphe of the medulla oblongata , Ac. 

2. Botany: 

(1) A vascular cord connecting tho base of 
the mioleua with that of the ovule. 

(2) (0/an umbtP frr): The line of junction 
between the two halves of the fruit. 

ra -phi a, s. [Native name of one species.] 

But. : A genus of Cain men*. Low palms 
with oval, gigantic pinnate leaves, and fruit 
spikes often weighing from two hundred to 
three hundred pounds. Known species : 
Ri’phia Indigent, the Japati palm, from tha 
Lower Am zou, R. t imfera, the liamboo 
]-alm, from the west coa-^t of Tropical Africa, 
which yields wine, and R. Rujfia, cultivated in 
Madagascar. 

raph i de^ t S. pi [Gr. ( rhaphis \ genit 

ptt^-i3o? (rhaphidos)= a needle, a pin.] 

Bot. : Needle-shaped transparent bodies, 
lying either singly or in bundles among tha 
tissue of plants ; any crystalline formation iu 
a vegetable cell. The former commonly con- 
sist of oxalate of lime, 

ra-pkid -1 a, s. [RiiArniniA.] 

raph-I^Iir-er ©us, a. (Mod. Lat. ruj^uie*, 
and Lat. fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : Containing raph ides. 

raph ld-l-oph'-rys, s. (Gr. poll's (rhaphis), 
^enil. pa*f> 160? (rhaphUioi) = a needle, and 
(ophrus) — an eyebrow.) 

7.ool. : A genus of Ileliozoa, of the order 
Clialarothoraca. Skeleton iu tho form of 
numerous slightly curved spicules placed 
tangentially in the superficial protoplasm. 

r&ph ll lte, s. [Gr. pafyis (rhaphis) = a needle, 
and Ai0o? (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : A grayish-white, acicnlar variety of 
Tremolite (q.v.), occurring at Lanark, Canada. 

raph-l-o-sau'-riis, s. [Pref. raphio and 
Gr. '7aepo? (sauros)= a lizard.] 

Pahvant. : A genus of Lacertilia, with two 
species from the Chalk. (Etheridge.) 

rap’ id, a. At s. [Fr. rapide, from Lat. rapidus 
=. rapid, from rapio = to snatch, to seize; 
ftp. Si ltal. rtrpiilo.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Very swift or quick ; moving quickly ; 
speedy : as, a rapid river. 

2. Advancing or moving on quickly or 
speedily : as, rapid growth. 

3. Quick or sw'ift iu performance : as, a 
rapid speaker, a rapid writer. 

•1. hone or completed in n shoit time; per- 
formed with rapidity : as, a rapid voyage. 

B, As sub St. : A swift current in a river, 
where tho channel is descending; a sudden 
descent of the surface of a stream, without a 
fall or cascade. (Usually in plural.) 

rapid firo, a. A term applied to modern 
breech-loading litlod guns of medium to small 
cahlne, w hose mechanism l eiimmuf very rapid 
sen icu. 

ra pid 1 t$L s. [Fr. rapidite, from Lat. 
rujuditutcm, accost, of rcip i*/i/<w, from rajddus 
= rapid (q.v.) ; ltal rajuifitu. ] 

]. Tim qnalily or stale of being rapid ; 
swiftness of motion ; celerity, velocity, sj*eod : 
ns, the rajadity of a current. 

2. Quickness of advancement or jirogrewi . 
aa, rapid tty of grow th, 

3. Quickness In performance : *s, rapidity 
of SJKTCll. 

1. The quality of being done or performed 
rapidly : ns, the rapidity of a voyage. 

r?ip id 1^, nde. (F.ng. dy . ] In a 

rapid umiiuer; very quickly »>r speeilily ; 
witli rapidity, celerity, or quick progression. 

rilp' Id ni$88, s. [F.ng rapid; -nr.«.] Ths 
qualify or state of being rapid ; rapidity, 
quickness, cslerity, »j»ee*l, swiftness. 


b6il, bop; poTit, J6wl ; cat, ^ell, elioms, ^hln. bcngli; go, gem; thin, t* 1 * 8 ; 8ln * oxpoet, Xenophon, ejelat. Ing, 

-eian. -tlnn = 8hnn. -tlon, -slon =ehun; -{Ion, -?lon - zinin. -clous, tlous, -slous ahCis. bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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rapidolite— rare 


r% pid-o-lite, s. [Gr. pawis (rZtapis), genit. 
pa. 7 rtgo<; {rhapuios) =a rod, a stick ; o connect., 
and \tdo<; {lithos) = a atone.} 

Min. : The same as Werneritb ^ 


(q.v.). 


Ittxu/ 


ra -pi er, s. [Fr. mpib-t, a word of 
doubtful origin, but prob. Spanish.] 
A light, uarr >w sword, used only in 
thrusting ; the blade has a lozenge* 
shaped section. 


*' He gave you such it masterly report - n . . 

Ana tor your rapier most especially.*' i A 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 1 fs 


rapier- fish, s. The sword-fish 
(q.v.;. 

ra pH - li, s. pL [PI. of Ital. rapiZZo.] 
Petrol : Fragments of volcanic 

acoria mingled with the ordinary vol- 
canic ash of Vesuvius. 



rap ine, rap me, s. [Fr., from Lat. ra- 

pina , from rnjoio = to snatch, to seize; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. 7-o/nrca.] 

1. The act of plundering; the seizing and 
carrying away of things by force ; plunder, 
pillage. 

“ For nine years against the sons of rapine 
I led my veterans.” Motor. : Caractacut, L 1. 

* 2. Violence, force. {Milton.) 

* 3. Rape, ravishment. {Shakesp. : Titus 
Andronicus, v. 2.) 


*rap ine, * rap -me, * rap yn, v.t. [Rap- 
ine, s.) To plunder, to pillage, to rob. {Sir 
G. Buck.) 


rap -lhg, a. [Rap (2), v.] 

Her. : A term applied to any ravenous 
animal borne devouring its prey. 


* rap -in ous, a. [Eng. rapin(e) ; -ou$.] 
Rapacious, plundering. 

“ His raphtoia deedee." 

Chapman - Uomcr ; Hymne to Hermes. 

rap' loch, rap-lach (cZt guttural), rap- 
lock, s. [Perhaps from rap (*2), v., and lock 
(of wool).] Coarse, undyed woollen cloth, 
made from the most inferior kind of wool. 

•• Lay by your new greeu coat, and put on your 
raploch grey .'' — Scott ' Old Mortality, ch. vi. 

•rap ly, “rap pliche, rape ly, a. [Eng. 

rape (1), a. ; -ly.] Quickly, speedily. 

44 Rydynge ful raply." Piers P love man. p. 323. 

* rapp, * rappe, v.t. [Rap, v.] 

* rSp-pa ree’, * rap a ree ,s. [Ir. rapaire 
= a noisy fellow ; rapach = noisy.] 

1. A wild Irish plunderer. 

•• The distinction between the Irish foot soldier and 
the Irish Rapp’iree had never been very strongly 
marked.' — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. A worthless fellow. 

rappe, s. [Fr ] A Swiss denomination of 
mouey equivalent to the French centime. 

rap-pec', s. [Fr. rdpe, pa. par. of rdper = to 
rasn (q.v.).] A strong kind of snuff of either 
a black or brown colour. It is made from 
the darker and ranker kiuds of tobacco leaves. 


rap pci’, 3. [Fr. =a recall, from Lat. re- = 
back, again, and appello= to call.] 

MU. : The roll or beat of a drum to call 
soldiers to arms. 

r Rappel of a medal: A decision declaring 
an exhibitioner to be worthy of the medal, 
though he cannot obtain it in consequence of 
having obtained an equal or superior award in 
a former exhibition. 

rap’ -per, s. [Eng. rap{ 1), v ; -er.] 

1. One who raps or strikes. 

2. The knocker of a door. 

He stood with the rapper of the door suspended 
for a full minute in his baud."— Sterne ; Tristram 
Shandy. 

* 3. An oath, or lie. (Lit. that which ia 
rapped out.) 

•’ Though tins Is no flower of the sun. yet I am sure 
it ia something th.it deserves to b«- called a rapper.''— 
— Parker . Pep. of Rchcrs. Trnntp.. p. 2o0. 

R&pp itc, s [For etym. and def. see Har- 
monist, II.] 

rap port , .• [Fr., from rapporter = to bring 

back : Lat. re- = back, again, and apporto = to 
bring to. from u<Z- = to, and porta = to carry.] 
A resemblance, a correspondence, au agree- 
ment ; harmony, affinity. 


rap-proche -ment (entasan), s. [Fr.] An 

agreement, an understanding. 

44 What b thore in them that prevents a rapproche- 
ment, an understanding by which the peoples may get 
on amicably together?' —Century Magazine, June, 1883, 
p. 259. 

rap-scal-lion (i as y), s. & a. [A form of 
rasculhon (q.v.).J 

A. As subst. : A rascal ; a good-for-nothing 

fellow. 

44 Ay did they, mony ane o* them, the raptcalliont l " 
— Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. nv. 

B. As adj. : Rascally, good-for-nothing. 

44 To give no goods to those raptcallion servants.** — 
Daily .Veers, Sept. 29. 1?S5. 

* rap seal -lion-ry (1 as y), s. [Eng. rap- 
scallion; - ry .] Rapscallions or rascals col- 
lectively. 

rapt, * rapte, ;xt. par. or a. k s. [Rap (2), v. 
There is a confusion with Lat. raptus, pa. par. 
of ropio = to snatch.] 

A. & B. As pa. par. or adjective : 

* 1. Snatched or carried away ; hurried. 

*' Circled waters, rapt with whirling sway.” 

Spenter: F. V-. 11. xil, 20. 

2. Transported, euraptured ; filled with 
transport or ecstasy. 

44 a awete consent, of muslck's sacred sound. 

Doth rayse our mindes (as rapt) al vp on high.” 

Qatcoigne : The Steele Olas, p. 553. 

3. Completely absorbed, engaged, or en- 
grossed. 

41 You are rapt, sir. In some work.” 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, L L 

■* C. As substantive : 

1. Rapidity. 

2. An ecstasy, a trance, transport. 

44 Her said fab* hlpocrisy, and dissimulyng trannees 
and raptetf — Ball : Henry VI II. (au. 251. 

* rapt, v.t. [Rapt, a.] 

1. To carry away by violence. 

•• Now as the Libyan lion . . . 
Out-rushing from his den rapts All away." 

Daniel: Civil Mar, viL 98. 

2. To transport, to ravish, to enrapture. 

*’ They in my defence are reasoning of my soil. 

As rapted with my wealth and beauties.** 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. IA 

* rap-ta tor es, s. pi. [Raptores.] 

Ornith. : Illiger's uame for the Rapt ores. 

* rap ’-ter, * rap- tor, s. [Lat. rapfor, from 
mptus, pa. pa. of rapio = to seize, to snatch.] 
A ravisher, a plunderer. 

44 Winlfrid, who chose 
To have her life hy the lewd rapter spilt.*' 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 10. 

t rap-tor’-es, s. pi. [Lat. nom. pi. of rapfor 
= a plunderer.] 

1. Ornith. : Swainson's name for the Accipi- 
tres of Linnaeus (which is being revived by 
some taxonomists), corresponding to the Aeto- 
morphae of Huxley. Bill strong, curved, 
sharp-edged and sharp- pointed, often armed 
with a lateral tooth. Upper mandible the 
longer, strongly hooked at tip. Body very 
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muscular, legs robust, short ; three toea in 
front, one behind, all armed with long, curved, 
crooked claws ; wings commonly pointed and 
of considerable size ; flight usually rapid and 
powerful. The Raptares were formerly divided 
into two sections : Nocturnal, containing the 
Owls ; and Diurnal, containing the Hawks, 
Eagles, Falcons, and Vultures. The modern 
order Accipitres has three sub-orders : Fal- 
cones, Pandiones, and Striges. 

2. Palccont. : They appear first in the Ter- 
tiary. The most important genera are de- 
scribed in this Dictionary under their respec- 
tive names. 

rap tbr’-l-al, a. k s. [Lat. ropforiu-s, from 
raptor — a snatcher, a seizer.] 


A. As adjective ; 

1. Of or pertaining to the Raptorea (q.v.) ; 
living by prey ; raptorious. 

2. Adapted to the seizing of prey : as, rap- 
torial legs. 

B. As subst. : A bird of prey ; one of tbe 
Raptores. 

* rap-tbr'-l-OUS, a. [Lat. raptorius.) The 
same as Raptorial (q.v.). 


rap’-ture, s. [Eng. rapt , v. ; -ure.] 

* 1. The act of seizing ; a seizing by force. 

* 2. The act of hurrying along rapidly ; 
violent rapidity. 

44 With headlong rapture." Chapman. 

3. A transport of delight ; ecstasy ; extreme 
of passion or joy. 

44 In this rapture, I shall surely speAk 
The thing 1 shall repenL 

Shakesp. : Trail ut A Crest ida, ill. X 

4. Enthusiasm ; excessive heat of imagina- 
tion. 

* 5. Delirium ; disorder of the mind. 

** Her brainsick rapture-" 

Shakesp. : Troilut & Crestida, 1L 2. 

* 6. A fit, a syncope, a trance. 

44 Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut. JL L 

* rap'-tured, a. [Eng. rapfur(c); -ed.\ 
Ravished*, transported, enraptured. 

** RaptuFd 1 stood : and. as this hour amazed. 

With reverence at the lofty wonder gazed.” 

Pope: Bomer ; Odyuey tL 199. 

* rap’-ture-less, a. [Eng. rapture ; -less.) 
Free from rapture or transports. 

4 * Timid and ra/ifure7«a" 

Scott . Don Roderick. (Introd 1 

* r£p’-tur-ist, s. [Eng. raptur{e); -ist.] An 
enthusiast. 


44 Such swarms of prorbetsand rapfurwfs havefl >wn 
out of these hives in some ages .”— Spenser On Vulgar 
Prophecies (16CS). p. 43. 

* rap tlir- ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. raptur{e) ; -ire.] 

A. Trans. : To put into a state of rapture ; 
to enrapture. 

B. Inlrans. ; To become enraptured : to be 
transported. 

rap'-tur OUS, a. [Eng. rapfur(<?); -otn«.] 
Transporting, ecstatic, ravishing ; full of rap- 
ture ; exhibiting or marked by rapture. 

*• The rapturous applause with which they salub 1 
the other sections of the BilL "—Daily Telegraph, April 
9. 18S6. 

rap'-tur-ous-l^, adv. [Eng. rapturous ; -ly.] 
In a rapturous manner ; with raptures ; ecstati- 
cally. 

44 Rapturously applauded by crowded theatre*." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvuL 

rar'-a a -vis, phr. [Lat. = a rare bird (Atir., 
vi. 1(34).] A rare biid; hence, a prodigy, a 
person or thing of very uncommon occurrence. 

rare (I), a. k s. [Fr., from Lat. rarus = rare ; 
Dut. roar; Ger., Dan., & Sw. rare.] 

A. Asadjfcfit^: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Scarce, uncommon ; not found or occur- 
ring often; not frequent; unusual; seldom 
met with or occurring. 

44 The path to bliss abounds with many a snare ; 
Learning Is oue, and wit however rare." 

Cove per ; Truth, 3*2. 

2. Possessing or characterized by qualities 
seldom to be met with ; extraordinary ; seldom 
matched or equalled; especially excellent or 
valuable. 

“ 0 rare Ben Jonson 1" Epitaph on Ben Jonson. 

3. Thinly scattered ; sparse ; uot thick or 
numerous. 

44 The CAttle in the fields and meadow* green. 

Those rare and solitary, these in flock*." 

Milton : P. L., viL 4«L 

4. Thin, porous ; not dense. 

" O'er bog or steep, througfc «trait, rough, deuse, or 
rare." Milton : P. L.. li. 947. 

II. Physics: Hating considerable spaces be- 
tween the particles of a body ; the opposite of 
dense. [Rarefaction.] 

* B, As subst. : A rarity. 

44 Put down, put downe. Tom Coryate, 

Our latest races, which glory not” 

Coryal : t nidities (18I1V 

rare (2), a. [A.S. hrir = raw ; Icel. hr&r ; O. 
Ger. rauyr.] Nearly raw ; imperfectly oi 
little cooked ; underdone. (Also spelt rear.) 
" .And new laid egg*, which Baucis* busy care 
Turn'd hy a geiitle fire, and roasted rare." 

Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses v iiL 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po^ 
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rarc'-bit, s. [Raiifit (1), ^.] A dainty 

morsel ; a Welsh rabbit. 

rar ee show, 3. jEng. rare , and show.] A 
peep-show ; a show carried about iu a box. 

“ A« though a Catholic church were a theatre or 
ra.ree*hour."—J-\cld, April 4, 1666. 

rar-c-fftc'-tion, rar-e-fic-tlon, s . [Fr.. 
from I .at. rure/wtus, pa. par. of rarefacio = to 
rarefy (q.v.); Sp. rarefaction ; Ital. rartfa- 
ri&ne .] 

Physics : The actof rendering more rare, i.e., 
lesa dense. Used specially of the diminution 
iu the density of the air in the receiver of an 
air pump, or at great altitudes. It is produced 
by the increase in the size of tho spaces be- 
tween the particles of air or other gasea, ao 
that the same number of particles occupies a 
larger space than before rarefaction began. 
Called also Dilatation. 

rar c fi'-a ble, r£r-e-fi'-a blc, a. [Fug. 
rarefy ; -oWe.] Capable of being rarefied ; ad- 
mitting of rarefaction. 

"So lncun»lden»hlc a portion of that liquor ahould 
h« r art An Me Into »o much ardent apirit. Houle : 
Work*. L 610. 

rtir'-e-fy, * rar'-o-fy, * rar'-i-fy, v.t. A l. 
(Kr. rarefer , from Lat. rarefocio — to make 
thin : rartts = thin, and facio— to make ; bp. 
rar if car ; ltal. rarefare > rarifenre.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To make rare, thin, porous, or less 
dense ; to expand or enlarge a body, without 
addition to it of any new portion of its own 
matter. (Opposed to condense .) 

" Highly rare/led. the yielding air 
Admit* their stream.' Thornton ; Hummer, 7S». 

* 2. Fig. : To spin out 

" For plain truth* Inae much of their weight when 
they are rarity d into iubtHltles."— Stillingjleet ; Scr- 
mans, >oL J., aer. 4. 

* B. Intrant. : To become rarefied, tbin, 
porous, or less dense. 

" Earth rarefies to dew." Dryden : Fable* 

rare’-lif, adv. [Eng. rare(l); -ly.] 

1. Seldom ; not often, not frequently. 

'‘Sometime* we can Ul*eo\er neither efficient nor 
final cause; aomellme*, but more rarefy, both.'— RoL 
tug broke, easay L 

2. Finely, excellently ; unusually well. 

rare’ ness, . 4 . [Eng. r«r<r(l); -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being rare or un- 
usual ; uneommonness, infrequency, rarity. 

2. Unusual excellence. 

“ Hi* providence* toward* n* arc to be admired for 
the rareness and graclouane** of them."— Sharp : Ser- 
mon*. vol. 1L, »er. 1 

3. Thinness, tenuity, porosity. 

rare -ripe, a. & s. [For ratheripe.] [Rathe.] 

A . As culj. : Early ripe ; ripe before others, 
or before the usual season. 

B. As subst. : An early fruit. Particularly 
a kind of peach whieh ripens early. 

rar' l ty, t. [Fr. raritt, from ljit. roritotem , 
accus. of raritas, from rurus = rare ; Hal. 
rarita.) [ Uaiie (1 ), a. ] 

1. Uncommon ness or infrequency of occur- 
rence ; rareness. 

" Far from being food of any fluwur for It* rarity.” 
—Spectator. 

2. Unusual excellence. 

3. Thinness, tenuity, rareness. (Opposed 
to derurify.) 

" That I may belter demon»trate the gTeat rarity 
and tenuity of their Imaginary chao *."— Bentley : Ser- 
mon*. 

4. That whieh Is rare or uncommon ; some- 
thing valued or prized for its scarcity or excel- 
lence. 

ras, s. [Arab. = a head.] A word prefixed to 
the names of promontories or capes on the 
Arabian and African coasts. 

I?as nlgcthl, s. 

Axtron. : A fixed star of magnitude. 
Called also a Hercnlis. 

Ras alhaguo, ». 

Astran.: A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude. Called also a Uphiueld. 

ra ^arit, ra ^arito, a. . [Kr., pr. par. of 
ruser = to shave.) 

Fort . : A term applied In a style of fortifica- 
tion, in which tin- command of the works over 
the country Is kept very low, so that the shot 
may sweep the ground with more dlcct. 


r&S'-bor-a, s. [Native name. Introduced 
into science by Hamilton (Fish of the Ganges, 
p. 3210.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the group 
Rasborina (q.v.), with thirteen species of 
small size, from the East Indian Continent 
and Archipelago, and from rivers on the east 
coast of Africa. 

ras bor-I na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rask>r(a), 
Lilt. neut. pi. adj. snff. -irui.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Cy prin id jc. Anal wry 
short, dorsal behind origin of ventral*, abdo- 
men not compressed ; barbels, when present, 
never more than four ; air-bladder present 
without osseous covering. There are fivo 
genera. 

* ras ca-bil t an, s. [Rascal.] A rascal. 

** .Makes no little gain© of ratcabUians.”— Hr* ton : 
Strange .Xewc.*, p. 6. 

ras - cal, * r&s'-call, * ras-cayle, * ras- 
kailie, * ras kail c, s . «fc o. (According to 
Skcat, from O. Fr. rascnille (not found) ; Fr. 
racaille = the rascality or rdseal sort, properly 
scrapings, refuse, from O. IT. rustier; Fr. 
racier = to serape ; cf. Sp. & Fort, ruscor; 

O. Ital. ra scare — to scrape, from Lat. rasum, 
sup. of rado = to serape.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. A lean animal, especially a lean deer, 
uot fit to be hunted or killed. 

” The buck* and lusty »t-iga amongst the rascal* 
atrew'd," Drayton : Po/y-Olbum, a. IS. 

* 2. The common herd ; the mob. 

“ The ratkaille was rad©, and ran© to tbe gTcfea." 

Morte Arthure, 2,861. 

* 3. A plebeian ; one of the common herd. 

1. A mean fellow; a scoundrel, a rogue ; a 

dishonest fellow ; a trickster. It is frequently 
used iu pretended anger or reproach. 

“ I know what you mean by hhhuixi, rascal* like 
yourself."— Macaulay : II ill. Eng., ch. Iv. 

B. odjwtiw : 

1. Thin, lean : as, rascal deer. 

2. Worthless. 

* 3. Mean, low. 

" Some r aural groom." 

Shake tp. : liape of Liter ere, 671. 

* rascal-like, a. Like a lean or worthless 
deer. (Shakesp. : l Henry VI., iv. 2.) 

* ras-cal - dom, s. [Eng. rascal ; -dam.] 
Rascality ; rascals collectively. 

" In tbe aubterranean eii&de* of rojcaWom."— 
Carlyle : Mltcellaniet, ill. 202. 

* ras' cal-dry, s. [Eng. rascal; -dry.] Ras- 
cality ; 'rascals collectively. 

" Ro baa© A rosea htry.’ 

Urelon: PiuguU i LooVt-cappe, p. 21. 

* ras cal-CSS, s. [Eng. rascal; -csa.] A 
female rascal. 

" All the rascal * and rnscalettei of the family."— 
Richardson : Clarissa, l. 221. 

* ras' cal- ism, «. (Eng. rascal; -ism.] The 
quality pertaining to a rascal ; rascality. 

M A look of troubled gaiety and rascal Itm . .” — 
Carlyle: Diamond Xecklace, ch. ilv. 

riis Cfll i t#, s. [Eng. rascal ; -Ry.] 

1. The quality or state of being rascally ; 
such qualities as make a rascal. 

'■ ?iu*t you ont of your rascality need* take ItT *— 
Tailor : Ilog hath lost his Pearl, 111. 

* 2. Rascals collectively. 

" Hotch j>ot<'h of rascality." 

llenum. & >7 ct. : Fair Maid of the Inn. 

* ras -citi lion, * ras cftl lion (1 aa y), *. 

[Rascal.] A low, mean wretch. 

*’ The poinpou* rascal Han " 

llyron better to Mr. Murray. 

ras'-cal ly, a. [Eng. rascal ; -ly.] Like a 
rascal ; menu, low, buse, good-for-nothing, 
trickish, disboncsL 

“ A rascally klave J” — Shakes p. : 2 Henry /T., H. 4. 

* ras-clo, * ras ltlo, t>.<. [Uaxi.e.] 

* ra^O, (!) * raco, t*.f. [Fr. rusrr = t-o scrape, 
to shave, to raze, from Low Lat. rasa, from 
lilt, rasvm, sup. of nido = to scrape ; Sp. it 
Fort nwtir; Ital. rmwirr.] [Razj:.J 

1. To touch superficially In passing ; to mb 
along tho surface ul ; to graze, to shave. 

2. To scrape, scratch, or rub out ; to ernHc. 

“ Whan we l>e almut to roie and il > away any maner 

wrltyug."- L'isher : Scecn 1‘sahnr i, 

3. To obliterate. 

’* The tide ruahlug rate* whnl U writ " 

Young Sight Thoughts, r. 


4. To tear oat. 

" Oat of hi* hrdde hi* lyen he grvn raje," 

Lydgate : .S torie of Thebe*. 

5. To pull down or level with the ground ; 
to overthrow, to destroy, to raze. ( Psalm 
cxxxvii. 7.) (Blot, v. *J.] 

* rase (2), t>.t. [Race, v.] 

rase, raiso, pret. ofv. (Rise, t>.] 

* ra^c, (1), s. [Rasr (1), t-.] 

1. A scratch, u graze, a slight wound. 

" They wliow tendernea* ■hriuketb at the lea*t raja 
of a needle j>olnt ." — Hooker • Ecclesiastical Polity. 

2. The act of erasing or cancelling ; an 
erasure. 

* raso (2), *. [Race, 8.) 

r&^h (1), * rasch, a. & ode. [Pan. & 8w. 
rask = brisk, quick, rash; led. ros\r = 
vigorous; Put. ranch = quick ; Ger. ra*cAs= 
quick, vigorous, rash.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Quick, hasty, sudden. 

" The reiuoo ol thla rath alarm to know.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece. 478. 

* 2. Demanding haste or immediate atten- 
tion ; urgent, pressing. 

" My matter 1* so rash.” 

Shakesp. ; Trail us i Creuida, It. 1 

3. Hasty in council, speech, or action ; pre- 
cipitate, hasty ; wanting in caution or de- 
liberation ; thoughtless, reckless, headlong, 
foolhardy. (Scott : Hokeby , iv. 19.) 

4. Done, uttered, formed, or entered upon 
with too great baste, or without deliberation, 
retlection, or caution ; hasty, foolhardy. 

" Cbnngo thy rath intent." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. *2«. 

B, As adv. : Rashly, foolishly, recklessly. 

" Wby do you speak *o atartlnyly ami ra*h t" 

Shakesp, . Othello, ill. 4. 

* rash embraced, o. Too readily or 
lias lily harboured. (Shakesp. : Merchant of 
Venice , iii. 2.) 

* rash-lcvled. a. Collected in haste. 
(Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. 3.) 

rash (2), q. [led. roskr = ripe, mature.} 
Applied to com in the straw, so dry as to 
fall out of the ear with handling. (Pror.) 

* rash (1), s. [Ital. roseia.] A kind of inferior 
silk, or silk and stall' manufacture. 

" Becom© tufftaffrty ; and our uhildmi »hall 

8«e It plain rojA uwlnle, then nought at all.” 

Donne : tire*, Iv. SL 

r&sh (2), s. [O. Fr. rasche, rasque (Fr. ruche), 
so railed from the desire to scratch it ; Lat. 
rusum, sup. of rado = to scrape, to scratch ; 
cf. Prov. rasca = the itch; Kp. rascar = to 
scratch.] [Rascal.] 

Pathol . : An eruption or ellloresccncc on the 
akin, consist ing of red patches, dilluscd irregu- 
larly over the body. [Nettlerash.] 

* rash (1), v.t. [Rash H), a.] To put together 
hastily or hurriedly ; to prepare hurriedly. 

" My former edition of Act* and Munuuieiit*. ao 
hrutily rathed Up at that present.”— Fox: Martyr *, 
p. 646. 

* rash (2), * raco, v.t. [O. Fr. esruerr ; Fr. 
arrucher — to tear up or uway, from l>at. rx- 
mt/ico = to eradicate (q.v.).] 

1. To tear, pull, or pluck suddenly or vio- 
lently ; to snatch. 

” lie rushed himoutof the aadill ©."— Arthur of little 
Hrytayne, p, 63 (ed. 1614). 

2. To cut to pieces ; to slice, 1» hack, to 
divide. 

“Sir. I ml**d my purpo*c in hi* arm, rush'd hi* 
ib>ublct *lrev«v.”— Urn Jtmtost Kerry Man out of his 
Humour, Iv. 6. 

r&sh ~er, s. [From rn.<J» (1), a., from tin rash 
ness or haste with which it is conked.] A thin 
slice of bacon for frying or broiling. 

" Rashers of alng’d bacon on the c*«aU." 

in-yden . Cock / Fox. 

' r&sh full, o. | Eng. rash ; -full.] Rash, hasty. 

“You with hrutln dnouiv, and rtt*\full ■•-ulcnca 
itmlghL' rurd»err»/«; Dispraise of ll'omert. 

* riish ling, *. (Eng. msh (1), a. ; -ling.] 
Om- who acts hastily or rashly ; a rush person. 
" What rashliugs doth dcllgbl. that (olx-r men tleapli*.” 

Sylvester. IHi Hart ns, jv 647. 

rftslT 15^, (bh*. [Eng. rash (1). n. ; -ly.] In a 
rush itmnner; with rashness, or proelpltation ; 
hastily, recklessly, foothnnlily. 

" On certain OaiiKer* »p ton rashly nin." 

Pcfu ■ Homer ; Iliad *11. 7l» 
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rash’-ncss, s. [Eng. rash (1), a. ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being rasli ; too 
great haste in forming, uttering, or under- 
taking anything ; a disposition to decide on 
or undertake things without deliberation, or 
consideration ; readiness or disposition to act 
without regard to the consequences, or with 
a contempt of danger; precipitation, fool- 
hardiness. 

•• His begimnnirs tnuat be In ratfmess ; a nohle fault." 
—Dryden : Ytrgtl ; Georgia. (Ded.J 

2. A rash, foolhardy, or reckless act or deed. 

ra^'-ing, s. [Rase (1), v .) 

Shipbuild. : The act of marking by the 
edges of moulds any figure upon timber, Ac., 
with a rasing-knife, or with the points of 
compasses. 

rasing iron, s. 

Navt. : An iron to clean old oakum out of 
the seams previous to recaulking; a rave- 
hook. 

rasing-knife, s. A small edged tool, 
fixed in a handle, and hooked at its point, 
used for making particular marks on lead, 
timber, tin, Ac. 

* ras kdile, *ras-kall, s. [Rascal.] 

* ras-kle, v.i. [Raxle.J 

Y&S-kol’-nik, »• [Russ. = schismatics, dis- 
senters.] 

Ecdes . : The term applied to a dissenter 
from the Greek Church iu the Russian do- 
minions. [i>TAROVERTZEE. J 

ta sod', S. [See def.] The native Indian 
bame for a flying squirrel of India. 

* rg. sor'-cs, s. pi. [Lat. rado (pa. t. rtiso) — 
te s crape. J* 

1. Ornith. : An order of Birds founded by 
lliiger, with two sub-orders. (1) Colnmbacei, 
and (2) Gallinacei (q.v.). They are now made 
orders of Carinate Birds; the former (Co- 
lumbae) including the Pigeons, and the latter 
(Gallimv), with eight families : Cracidae, Opis- 
tliocomidae, Pliasiauidse, Meleagridre, Tetraon- 
idae.Pteroclidre, Turn icidae, and Megapodidae. 

2. Palceont.: They commenced apparently 
in the Eocene Tertiary, 

ra sor'-i-al, a. [Mod. Lat ra$or(es); Eng. 
adj. suff. -‘ioL] Of, or pertaining to the Ra- 
sores (q.v.). 

ra'-sot, ra’-§out, ru’-sot, s . [Native name.] 
Pham. : A medicinal extract from the root 
of Perberis Lyciuin. [Bersehis.) Valued as 
a febrifuge, aud as a local application in eye 
disease. 

Tasp, 5. [O. Ft. raspe; Ft. rdpe. ] [Rasp, v .] 

1. A coarse file having, instead of chisel-cut 
teeth, its surface dotted with separate pro- 
truding teeth, formed by the indentations of 
a pointed punch. It is used almostexclusively 
upon comparatively soft substances, as wood, 
horn, and the softer metals. 

2. A raspberry (q.v.). ( Prov .) 

*• Set sorrel among rasps. and tliA rasps will be the 
smaller."— Bacon : Sat, li itU>ry. 

rasp- punch, s. A tool for cutting the 
teeth of iasps. 

rasp, * rasp en, v.t. & f. [0. Fr. rasper (Fr. 
rdper), from O. H. Ger. raspon (Ger. rasjWu) 
= to rasp ; cf. O. H. Ger. hrespan , 11. IL Ger. 
respm = to rake together.! 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To rub with a coarse, rough abrad- 
ing implement ; to file with a rasp ; to mb or 
abrade with a rough file. 

“The simple operation of trimming and rasping 
the hoof." — Field, iUrch 6, J8S6. 

* 2. Fig. : To grate harshly upon ; to offend 
by coarseness or roughness of treatment or 
language. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To rub or grate. 

2. To belch ; to eject wind from the atomach. 

" All eruptions of air. though small and slight, give 
an entity of sound which »e call crackliup. pulling, 
spitting. Ac., so in caudles that spit flame if they bo 
wet, so in rasping." — Bacon: Sat. Eat., 5 123. 

ras’-pa tor-y, s. [Fr. raspatoire , from rasper 
= to rasp.] 

Surg. : An instrument used in rasping bones 
for surgical or anatomical purposes. 


rasp'-her-ry (p silent), s. [Eng. rasp, and 
berry, from the rough look of the fruit. The 
old name was raspis-berry, raspice-berry , or 
raspise-berry, in winch rasq<ise or raspice is a 
corrupt, of raspis (=rasj>es), a plural form 
from rasp, the provincial name nf the plant ; 
ltah raspo — t he raspberry ; cf. Ger. krutz- 
becre, from kratzen = to scratch.] 

Botany: 

1. Tubus Hocus, a shrubby plant with many 
suckers ; the prickles of the stem straight 
and slender, those of the flower shoots 
curved ; the leaves pinnate, three to five 
foliolate, wliiteand hoary beneath ; the flowers 
drooping, the drupes deciduous. Found iD 
woods and thickets of oiountain regions in the 
north of Eurupo and Asia. The species in 
gardens is the wild plant, greatly improved by 
cultivation. The fiuit resembles the straw- 
berry in not becoming acid iu tbo stomach. 
There are red aud yellow varieties. 11. odoratus 
is a highly ornamental shrub of the northern 
United States aud Canada A garden plant 

2. The fruit of the raspberry. It is used for 
the manufacture of jam, various liqueurs, Ac. 

raspberry-bush, s. [Raspberry, 1.] 
raspberry-jam tree, s. 

Pot. : Acacia acuminata , from Western Aus- 
tralia. The wood, which is used for making 
arms, is hard, heavy, and has an odour like 
raspberry jam. 

raspberry - vinegar, s. A pleasant 
acidulous cordial prepared from the juice of 
raspberries. 

rasp’-er, s. [Eng. rasp ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which rasps ; a rasp, a 
scraper. (Specif., a file for rasping the burnt 
surface from loaves of bread.) 

2. A difficult fence. (Hunting slang.) 

* ras-pice, s. [Raspberry.] 

* rasp’-ihg, pr. par. A a. [Rasp, t\] 

A. As pr. gxi r. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Scraping or rubbing with a rasp. 

2. Haring a grating or scraping sound. 

" A great rasping laugh." — O. IV. Holmes: Professor 
(ed. 18G0). p. 39. 

3. Difficult to take. (Said of a fence.) 
(Hunting slang.) 

•* Away over some rasping big fences to the fish- 
ponds/ Field. Dec. 26, 1SS&. 

rasping-mill, s. A saw-mill for reducing 
dye-woods to dust. 

* ras-pis, * ras piso, &. [Raspberry.] 

* rasp'-y, a. [Eng. rasp; -y] Like a rasp ; 
grating, rough, harsh. 

•• Ungainly, nubbly fruit it was, as bard and touch 
as harts horn, raspy to the teeth." — E. D. Black- 
more : Christowell, ch. ruvi. 

r&sse, s. [Javanese rasa = a sensation in the 
nose.] 

ZooL : The Lesser Civet (q.v.). 

rast'-o-lyte, S. [Gr. pao-Tas ( rhastos ) = quick- 
est, and Avr<k (lutos) = soluble.] 

Min. : A mica-like mineral associated with 
pyrites. Compos. : a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, protoxide of iron, and magnesia. 
Dana refers it to Voigt ite (q.Y.). 

ras-tri'-tes, s. [Lat. rastr(um ) = a rake ; suff. 

ites.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Graptolites or Rhab- 
dophora. The polypary consists of a slender 
axial tube, having on one side a row of cellules, 
or hydrothecae, separate aud not overlapping. 
Five British species are known, all from the 
Lower Silurian. The typical species is Ras- 
t rites peregrinu s, which, with R. triangulatus, is 
found in the South of Scotland. (Quar. Joum. 
Geol. Soc., vii. 59, 60.) Etheridge makes a 
zone of R. prregrinus in the Upper Birkhill or 
Gray Shale group Df tbe Lower Llandovery* 
Found also in Bohemia (where it is said to 
extend to the Upper Silurian), in Saxony, &c. 

* ra-sure (s as zb), s. [Lat. rosvra, from 
rasum , sup. of rado — to scrape.] 

1. The act of scraping or sharing ; the act 
of erasing; erasure. 

2. A mark in writing by which a letter, 
word, or other part of a document is erased 
or effaced ; an erasure. 

“Such a writing ought to be free from any vitupei*. 
tton of rasure.“—Ayltffe : Parergon. 


rat, * ratt, * ratte, s. [A S. ra-t ; cogn. 
with O. Dnt. rafte; Dut. rat; Dan. rotie ; Sw. 
rotta; Ger. ratte, ratz ; Ital. raita; Sp. rato ; 
Fr. rat; Low Lat. rafuj, rato; Gael. & lr. 
radan ; Bret. ras. Probably from the same 
root as rase or raze, razor , and rodent. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who deserts his party (especially to 
politics), as rats are said to forsake a falling 
house or a doomed ship. 

•• He [Strafford] was the 6r»t of the rats, the first of 
thos« statesmen whose iiatriotisui has been only the 
coquetry < >f political prostitution, and whose profligucy 
ha* taught go verr.meuts to adopt theold maxim oitha 
slave-market, that it is cheaper to buv than hreed, to 
Import dtfendera irom an opposition than to rear them 
in a ministry/'— Macaulay . Ettay ; ffaUum. 

(2) A workman who takes work for less 
than tbe regular wages current iu the trade ; 
also a workman who takes employment at aD 
establish meot where the regular hands have 
struck. 

IL Zool. : A name popularly applied to the 
larger murines, but more strictly applicable 
to two species : (1) the English Black Rat 
(ATos rattus), aDd the Brown, or Norway Rat 
M. decumanus). The former ia a small, lightly- 
>uilt animal, about seven inches long, with a 
slender head, large ears, and a thin scaly tail, 
longer than the body. In temperate climates 
the colour is a bluish-black, lighter on the 
belly. This species is represented in wanner 
climates by the Alexandrian Rat (M. alexan- 
drinusy Geoff., better known as M. rattus rw 
fesetns, aee Proc. Zool. Soc., 1SS6, p. 57), with 
a gray or reddish back, and white noder-sur- 
faee. By later naturalists it is considered as 
only a variety. Tbe alhino and pied rats, kept 
as pets, also belong to this species, which had 
its home in India, and penetrated thence to 
almost every part of the world, driving out 
the native rats, and to be, in its turn, ex- 
terminated by the Brown Rat (probably a 
native of Clii’na, where a similar species, JUT. 
humiliatus, is still found). The Brovrn Rat is 
much more heavily built than the Black Rat, 
grayish -brow'D above and white beneath ; ears, 
feet, and tail flesh-coloured. Melanism often 
occurs, but such animals may be readily distin- 
guished by ordinary specifiedifferenees from the 
true Black Rat. Length of head and body eight 
or nine inches long, tail shorter. Both the 
species are omnivorous, predaceous, and ex- 
tremely fecund, breeding four or five times in 
the year, the female producing from four to 
ten blind, naked young, which breed in their 
turn at about six months old. AT. fuscipcs ia 
the Brown-footed Rat of Australia ; Aesokia 
bandicota, the Bandicoot, or Fig-rat ; aud N. 
bengalensis the Indian Field Rat. [Eanoaroo- 
rat.] 

7 To smell a rat : To be snspictous ; to have 
an idea or suspicion that all is not right ; to 
suspect some undernand plot or proceeding. 

rat-catcher, s. One who makes it his 
business to catch rats. 

rat-pit, s. A pit or inclosure into which 
a number of rats are put to be killed by dogs. 

rat-poison, S. [Ratsbane.] 
rat-snake, s. 

Zool.: Ptyas mucosus , a powerful soake, 
attaining a length of seven feet and upwards, 
Common in India and Ceylon, scarce in the 
Archipelago. It frequently enters houses in 
search of mice, rats, and young fowls. It ia 
fierce, and always ready to bite. When irri- 
tated it ia said to utter a peculiar diminuendo 
sound. (Giinther.) The name is sometime' 
applied to tbe genus Spilotes. 

rat-tail, s. & a. 

A. As s?f5stonri'r«: 

1. Tbe same as file (q.v.). 

2. A disease in horses in which the hair ol 
the tail is permanently lost. 

3. In farriery, an excrescence growing from 
the pastern to the middle of the sbauk of a 
horse. 

B. As adj. : Resembling a rat's tail to shape. 

Rnt-tail file : A small, tapering file, circular 

in its transverse*section. 

rat-tailed, a. Having a long tapering 
tail like a rat. 

Rat-tailed kangaroo-rat : 

ZooL : Hypsiprymnus murinus. 


fate. Tat, fare, amidst, what, fall, Lather; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pftt 
or. wore, woIL work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjhrian. no, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = liw. 
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Rat-tailetl larva, Rat-tailed -maggot : 

Entom.: Tlie larva of the Drooe-fly (q.v.). 
It is aquatic, breathing by a tube at the tail. 

B at-taiUd serpent : 

ZooL : Bothrops lanceolatus. 

1 Rat-tailed shrew: (Musk-rat, 2). 

rat trap, *. A trap for catching rats, 
rat's tail, s. 

1. The same as Rat-tail (q.v.). 

2. Naut. : The pointed or tapered end of a 
rope. 

[Rat, a.] 

L Lit. : To eatch rata. 

1L Figuratively ; 

1. To forsake one's party, especially In poli- 
tics ; to desert one's associates from selfish, 
dishonourable, or mercenary motives. 

•'One of the Brighton iueml>eni h/ia rutted from the 
Liberal •lclo ." — Modem Society, Jftu. 16, 1886, p. 1^2. 

2. To work for leas wages than the general 
body of workmen are willing to accept; to 
take employment in an establishment where 
the regular hands have struck. 

rn-ta.9. (Maori.) 

Iiot. <£• Comm. : Metrosideros robusta, a treo 
with hard wood growing in New Zealand. 

rat-a-bil'-i-tjf, s. (Eng. ratable; -Uy .) Tho 
quality or state of being ratable. 

rat a tie, rate -a-ble, o. (Eng. rofe(l), v. ; 
-able.] 

J. Cai»ablc of being rated or set down at a 
certain value. 

"Twenty Or® were ratable to two market of tUuer." 
— Camden : Jlcnuunee ; Honey. 

2. Liable by law to be rated or assessed to 
taxation. 

"Enhancing the rateable value of the heivdlU- 
xnenW— Timet, April 6, I860. 

3. Reckoned according to a certain rate ; 
proportioned. 

" A ratable payment of nil the debt* of the deceased 
la equal decree.' —Llacktlone : Coinmentane*. 

tat' a-blc- ness, s. (Eng. ratable ; -««s.) The 
quality or state of being ratablo ; ratability. 

ratf-a-bly, adv. (Eng. ratable); - ly .] R y 
rate' or proportion; proportionally; in pro- 
portion. 

rat -a-fi'-a, • rat-a-fi az, 4 rat i-fi'-a, 
* rat-l-fie, s. [Fr, ratafia , from Malay, arag 
= arrack (q.v.), snd tafia = rum.) A spiritu- 
ous liquor flavoured with the kernels of several 
kinds of fruit, as eliarries, apricots, peaches, 
&c., and sweetened with sugar. Applied to 
tho liqueurs called aoyau, curagoa, Ac. 

• rat'-al, a. (Eng. to ((e); -a?.) Pertaining to 
or concerning rates. 

ra t&n\ «. [R atta k.] 
ra tan'-hl-a, b. (Ratanv.) 

rat on h la red, a. 

Chcm. : A red substaneo fonnd ready formed 
in rbatany bark, and alao produceuny heating 
ratanhia tannic soul with dilute acids. It is 
olinost Insoluble in water. 

ratanhia tannic acid, 

Chcm. : A peculiar tyeen-eolourcd tannin, 
fouud in the lark of rat.inhin or rliatany root. 
It la slightly soluble in water. 

rit'-an bine,*. (Eng. rafanA(ta); -ine.) 

Chcvu: CioIIn^Oa. A compound occurring 
In the extract at rhatany root. The extract is 
treated with basic acetate of load ; snd tho fil- 
trate freed from lead by sulphydrie arid yields, 
on evaporation, crystals which, when purified, 
form an aggregation of delicate white needles. 
Ratiinhine dissolves to some extent in boiling 
water, slightly In boiling spirit, and la quite 
Insoluble In absolute nlcohol and ether. 
Mixed with nitric acid snd lienbd to tho 
boiling point, it turns rose-red su<l then ruby- 
red, finally becoming blue. It unites both 
with aeids nnd alkalis. 

rAt an y, rh&t'-an-Jr, rflf-tan f, ra- 
t&n hi-a, ». (Peruv. rafa/io.) * (See com- 
pound.) 

ratany-root, «. 

Hot. : Krameria trlaudra. (For its qualities 
aee Kranicriu.) 


ratoh, v.i. [A eorrupt. of reach , v. (q.v.).] 

Naut. : To stand off and ou ; to sail by the 
wind on aoy tack* 

** Send her rut thing like that away to wlud'ard."— 
Daily Telegraph, Auk. 1». 18M. 

r.atch (1), m. [A weakened form of racJc (1), «. 
(q.v.X] 

1. IforoL : A sort of wheel having fangs, 
which serve to lift the dcleuta, and thereby 
cause a eloek to strike. 

2. Mach. : A rack-bar with Inclined angular 
teeth between which a pawl drops. A circular 
rateh is a ratchet- wbeeL. 

rAt9h (2), a. (Ratcti, t>.) 

Naut. : The act of sailing by the wind on 
any tack. 

" Put the ship »l>ont, nnd kept n helf-hoer'a raich 

00 the port Uck/— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 19, 1886. 

4 rat 9 h (3), * ratehc, s. (Rach.) 

rat 9 h-et, a. [A dimiu. of ratch (1), a.) 

Mach . : The detent (q.v.) which prevents the 
backward motion of a Ratchet-wheel (q.v.). 

ratchet-brace, s. A boring-brsee In 
which the spindle carrying the bit is rotated by 
mean 8 of a ratchet- wheel and a spring- pawl 
od a hand-lever. It Is used for drilling a hole 
In a narrow plane where there Is not sufficient 
room to use the common brace, 

ratchet-drill, a. A drill whose rotatory 
movement is derived from a ratchet and pawl 
actuated by a lever. 

ratchet -wheol, s. A wheel having in- 
clined teeth for receiving u ratchet or detent, 
by which motion is imparted or arrested. The 
teeth Are of such shape as 
to revolve and pass the de- - 

tent in one direction only. N/M 

The detent may be a pallet -TSw \U 

or a pawl. The former re- jr ( ) 6 

ceives an Intermittent rota- IV 
tion by a reciprocating eir- h\^|Lr 
eular movement of the arbor 
and its earn. Tim wheel in 1 

the figure is intermittingly «atchkt whkkl. 
rotated by the motion of 
one pawl, while the other one acts aa n detent 
in the intervals between the. forward motions 
of the former. 

ratchet- wrench, «. A wreneh operated 
by a ratchet and pawl, so Hint it may be 
turned continuously without removal from 
the bolt or nut to which it ia applied, by a 
backward and forward movement of the 
handle. 

rat9h'-ft, t. (Etyin. 
doubtful.) 

Mining: Fragments 
of stone. 

r&t9h'-mont, *. 

(Etynu doubtful.) 

Arch. : A kind of 
flying buttress which 
springs from tho 
principals of a herse, 
and meets against 
the central or chief 
principal. (Oxford 
Glossary.) 

rate, f. [O. Fr., from Lat. rotum = neut. sing, 
of rafu* = determined, fixed, settled, pa. par. 

Of roor = to think, to judge.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The proportion orstandnrd by which any 
quantity or value is adjusted. 

2. The prleo or value fixed on anything 
With relation to n standard ; settled sum, 
amount, or proportion. 

" Tt 1« ojjly nnd ropnntnncfl that men buy at 

iuch euntly rutc*."— Sharp t Sermeni, voL II., *<T. 1L 

3. A tax or sum aasessed by a compclent 
authority on property in proportion to its 
value for public purposes ; a local tax. 

"They r*ld th« chnrch and |<nrl»U rale, 0 

Priori An KpltapK. 

• 4. A soli led and regular allowance. 

" T1>e one right feeble through tho evil! rate 
<11 S,«>um r. Q., IV. vill 19. 

fi. Tho degree or unrHcnlar alylo In which 
anything is done; iho manner of doing any- 
thing, mperlnllv in regard to tho degree of 
apeed nt which it ia done. 

" Ttm qnlnkrr the rate nf trnvrtllnf. th« ln*» tin. 
pot fnnt I* il llmt tlirrr tlmiild It iminctour n;rc«*b!« 

1 rating idacr*."— Macaulay : Hut. tiny., ck UU » 


G. Degree ; comparative value or worth. 

" I Ain • aplnt of no oouanou rate." 

8hak**p. : Midsummer i AtghX t Dream, lit L 

* 7. Order, degree, state. 

"Thu* LA.lt they all around In *e*molT rate. 0 

Spenter : K 1 V. X *1 

• 8. Ratification, approval, eoosent. 

" Sever without the ra<r* 

Of all power* elM.” Chapman; Homer; tt. L 60C 

IL Technically: 

1. Jlorol. : The dally gain or lose of a chro- 
nometer or other timepiece lo seconds and 
fractions of a second. 

2. Navy ; The order, rank, or class of & ship 
according to its magnitude or fighting power. 
Formerly ships of war were rated according 
to the number of guna carried by them. The 
first rata was from 100 guns upwards, the 
second from 00 lo 100 guns, the third from 80 
to 84 guns, the fourth Irom 60 to 74 guns, and 
tho tilth rate 32 to 40 guns ; the sixth rate 
included the smallest armaments. This has 
been altered siuee the introduction of iron- 
elads, which are rated according to construc- 
tion and strength of armament and armour. 
In the United States, navy vessels arc rated 
according to their tonnage. Thus, ships of 
3,000 tons and upwards 8 re first rates, 2,ooo to 
3,000 tons are second rates, 800 to 2,000, or 
ironclads from 1,200 to 2,000, are third rates, 
under 800 tons, or uonclada under 1,200, are 
fourth rates. 

rate- book, $. A book In which the names 
of ratepayers and tho rates payable by them 
are entered. 

rate titho, s. Tithe paid for aheep or 
cattle which are kept in a parish for a less 
time than a year, in which case the ownqr 
must pay tithe for them pro ratd, according 
to the eustorn of the place. 

rato (1). v.t. Ss U (Rate, #.) 

A* Transitive : 

1. To settle, assess, or fix the value, rank, 
or degree of; to set a certain price or value 
on ; to estimate, to appraise ; to value at a 
certain price or degree of excellence. 

" I praised her a* I rated tier ."Sluikesp, : Cymbe ■ 
line , i. lv. 

2. To assess for payment of a rate ; to fix 
the ratable value of. 

" Those flaherh-s oo the river that are Dot ra<«L‘— 
Field, April 19, 1W8. 

4 3. To calculate, to estimate. 

" Then must we rate the cost ol the erection." 

Shakcsp. : 2 llenry IV , 1. 3. 

4. To fix or determine the relative degree, 
rank, or position of; to class; to assign or 
refer to a elass or degree : as, To rate a ship. 

5. To determine the rate of In respect to 
variation from a standard ; to determine the 
daily gain or loss of ; as. To rate a chronometer. 

4 6. To ratify. 

4 B. Intransitive : 

1. To be classed ; to belong or be assigned 
to 8 certain rank, class, or degree. 

2. To make an estimate. 

rate (2), r.t. (Sw. rata = to reject, to refuse, to 
slight, to find fault with. (SLcut.) According 
to others, only a peculiar use uf rate (1); ef. 
tax = to take to task.) To chide or reprove 
with vehemence ; to scold ; to lake to task, 

** Be thu* Upbraided, chid. Mid rete<l at." 

. v .’ Ke^p. : 2 Henry I1L L 

rate’ a bio, a. (Ratmile.) 

rt> tel’, 8, [Fr., from rat = a rat (q.v.).] 

ZooL: The genus MclHvnra (q.v.). Two 
6pceiex arc usually d Minguishcd, JlMtirora in- 
dica, tho Indian, nnd M. rut el, theCupe llatel; 
so me authors 
give specific dis- 
tinction to Ihe 
West African 
race, as M. leuco- 
nota. The body 
is htout nnd hrn- 
xily built, legs 
Fh'utnnd strong, 
withlnngeuncvi 
fnnHorial claws, 
tail shoit, ear- 
eon eh os nidi- n ATkL. 

mentary. (inio- 

ral eob'Vntlon iron-gray on the u operand blseJc 
on the lower surface, revel sing Ihe general plan 
of coloration, which Is gem-inlly lighter on tho 
under mnfnce. A maiked white at ri jus divide* 
tlie giay of tho u]»por jiarta fiom tho black in 
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the Cape Ratel, which is said to live prin- 
cipally od honey. Jerdon {Mammals of India, 
p. 79) says that M. indica, which he calls the 
Indian badger, is found throughout India, 
living usually in pairs, and eating rats, birds, 
frogs, white ants, and various inflects ; and in 
the north of India, where it is accused of 
digging out dead bodies, it is popularly known 
as the Grave-digger. It doubtless also, like 
its Cape congener, occasionally partakes of 
honey, and is often very destructive to poultry. 
In confinement it is quiet, and will eat fruits, 
rice, Ac. 

“ The two rate!* are so nearly allied that they might 
almost be considered to be merely geographical races 
of a single widely spread species."— Encyc. Brit, (ed. 
9th J, XX 289. 

* ra tel -us, * rat-tel’-lus, s. [Ratel.] 

Zool. : A synonym of Mellivora (q.v.). 
The first form waa introduced by 3pamnan, 
the second by Swainaon. (Agassiz.) 

rate'-pay-cr, s. [Eng. rate , a., and payer.] 
One who is assessed to and pays rates. 

rat'-er (1), s. [Eng. rat(e) (1), v. ; -er.) One 
who rates or assesses ; one who makes an 
estimate. 

"The wise rater of things, as they weigh In the 
sanctuary's balance, and reason's, will obey the powers 
over them."— U'Jktt&x*.* Manner* of the English, p. IL 

rat -er (2), s. [Eng. rate (2), v. ; -er.\ One who 
scolds or reprimands ; a reprover. 

** Far be it from ua to say that the rating ts gene, 
rally undeserved. But . . . the rater delivers It 
evidently from a purely personal point of view." — 
—Saturday Review, March 8, 1884, p. 821. 

rath, 5. [ir.] 

1. A hill. It occurs frequently in place- 
names in Ireland, as /faf/miore, JRaf/igar, &c. 

2. A kind of pre-historic fortification in 
Ireland, consisting of a circular rampart of 
earth with a mound artificially raised in the 
centre. 

*' The remains of thousands of these forts or rath * 
still stud the lowlands of every couuty in Ireland." — 
Dawktn*: Early Man in Britain, ch. x. 

* rath, * rathe, a. & adv. [A.S. hrodhe = 
quickly (coinpar. hradhor, super, hradhost), 
from hreedh, hredh = quick, awift ; I cel. hradhr 
— swift, fleet; M. H. Ger. rad , hrad = quick.] 

A. As adj. : Early ; coming before others 
er before the uaual time ; premature. 

" The ratlte primrose.” Milton: Lycidas, 142. 

B. As adv. : Early, soon, betimes, speedily. 

** What ailetb you bo rathe tor to arise 1" 

Chaucer : C. T„ 3.766, 

* rath-ripe, a. & s. [FUturipe.] 

ra'-ther, adv. & a. [Prop, the comparative of 
rath or rathe (q.v.).] 

A. As adverb: 

* I. Earlier, sooner, before. 

** Bote ye ryse the rathere, and rathe yow to worche 
fehal uo greyn that here greweth. gladen yow at 
neede.' Pier* Plowman. 134. 

2. More readily, more willingly ; with pre- 
ference or choice. 

" Men loved darkness rather than light."— John 
111. 19. 

3. In preference; preferably; with better 
reason ; on better grounds. 

4. In a greater degree than otherwise. 

5. More properly ; more correctly speaking. 

" I have followed It, or it hath drawn me rather." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, L 2. 

6. On the contrary. (Used as a form of 
jorrection of a statement.) 

” Do I speak you fair? or rather do I not In plainest 
truth tell you I cannot love you t *— Shaketp. : Mid- 
rummer Eight'* Dream, ILL 

7. In soma degree or measure ; somewhat, 
moderately : as, Ha is rather better to day. 

8. Used ironically, as a atrong affirmative. 
(Slang.) 

* B. As adj. : Earlier, former, sooner. 

" This Is he that 1 seydeof. aftir meiscomun a man 
which was made bifore me, for he was rather than L" 
— I VycUfft: John L 30. 

Tf (1) Had rather: [Have]. 

(2) Rather of the ratherest: A term applied to 
anything slightly in excess or defect. ( Colloq .) 

(3) The rather: For better reason; more 
especially. 

** The rather for i have some sport In hand. 

Shake*/), : Taming of the Shrew, L (Induct.) 

* rath'-est, a. & [Rath.] 

rath'-o llte, s. [From Ratho, Edinburgh, 
where found, and Gr. Ai0os (lithos)= a stone.] 
Min . : Tlie same as Pectolite (q.v.). 


* rath -ripe, * rathe -ripe, a. & s. [Eng. 
rath, and ripe.] 

A. As adj. : Early ripe ; ripe before the 
usual aeasou ; rareripe. 

“Those hard ratherip* pease.*'— Tenner t Via Recta, 
p. 184. 

B. As subst. : A rareripe. 

rathripe barley, s. Barley that haa 
been long cultivated upon warm gravelly soil, 
so that it npena a fortnight earlier than com- 
mon barley under different circumstances. 
(Prop.) 

* rat-i-fi-a, * rat-i-fie', t. [Ratafia.] 
rat-i-fi-ca'-tien, s. [Fr.] [Ratify.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of ratifying; the 
stats of being ratified, sanctioned, or con- 
firmed ; sanctioning, confirmation ; the act by 
which a competent authority ratifies, con- 
firms, or gives sanction to something done by 
another. 

2. Law: The confirmation, sanction, or ap- 
roval given by a person who has arrived at 
is majority to acts done by him during his 

minority. It has the effect of giving validity 
to such acts as would be otherwise voidable. 

% Raiijication by a wife : 

Scots Law : A declaration on oath made by 
a wife before a justice of the peace (her hus- 
band being absent) that the deed she hae 
executed has been made freely, and that she 
has not been induced to make it by her hus- 
band through force or fear. 

rftt-1-fi-er, s. [Eng. ratify; -er.] One who 
or that which ratifies, sanctions, or confirms. 

" The rati/Urt and prop* of every word." 

Shaketp, : Hamlet, lv. 6, 

rat'-i-f y, v.l. [Fr. ratifier, from Low La t. rati - 
Jico, from Lat. raftre (pa. par. of reor=. to think, 
deem) = fixed, and facio — to make ; Sp. & 
Port ratijicar ; Ital. ratifeare.] 

• 1. To fix, settle, or establish authorita- 
tively ; to confirm or establish by authority. 

" We have ratified to them the borders of Judea."— 
1 Maccabees xL S4. 

2. To approve, confirm, or sanction ; espe- 
cially, to give sanction or validity to an act 
doue by a representative, agent, or servant 

" 'Tis an unutterable fix'd decree. 

That none could fnune or ratify hut *be." 

Cowper : Convert a (ion, 468. 

* rftt-i-h%-bi'-tion, s. [Lat. ratihabitio, from 
7-Qfi/3= fixed, and habeo (aup. habitmn) = to 
have.] Contirmatioo, approval, consent 

** In matters criminal, ratihabition, or approving 
of the act. does always make the approver guilty."— 
Jeremy Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. lv., cn. L 

rat'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Rate (I), r.) 

A. ft B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substanRre : 

1. The act of estimating, valuing, or assess- 
ing. 

2. The amount or value at which a thing is 
rated or assessed. 

3. Rank, degree, standing : as, the rating of 
ships of the navy, that is, their division or 
classification in grades, by which the comple- 
ment of officers, and certain allowances are 
determined. The rating of seamen la the grade 
or rank in which they are entered on the ship’s 
books. 

ra'-tf-d (t as Sh), I. [Lat, = a calculation, a 
relation, from ratus — fixed, pa. par. of reor = 
to think, to deem. Ratio, ration, and reason 
are the same word.) 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Reason, cause. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law : An account ; a cauae, or the giving 
judgment therein. 

2. Mathematics : 

(1) The measure of the relation which one 
quantity bears to another of the aame kind ; 
that ia, it is the number of times that one 
quantity contains another regarded as a 
standard. This ia found by dividing the one 
by the other. The quotient or ratio thua 
obtained ia the proper measure of the relation 
of the two quantities. Some writers define the 
ratio of one quantity to another, as thequotient 
of the Brat quantity divided by the second, 
whilst others define it as the quotieut of the 
second divided by tbe first. Thua, the ratio 
of 2 to 4, or of a to 6, may be taken either as 
- or aod ~ or •£. In every ratio there are 
two quantities compared, ooe of which is sup- 


posed known, aod Is assumed as a standard; 
the other is to be determined in terma of this 
standard. These quantities are called terms 
of the ratio ; the first one, or that which ia 
antecedently known, is called the antecedent, 
and that whose value is to he measured by the 
antecedent, ia called the consequent. Ratio* 
are compared by comparing the fractions . 
thus, the ratio of 8 : 5 is compared with the 
ratio of 9 : 6, by comparing the fractions * and 
2 ; these fractions are respectively equal to 
and and since is greater than tl.c 
ratio of 8:5 ia greater th?,n that ot 9 ; h. 
Ratios are compounded together by multi) dy- 
ing their antecedents together for a new an- 
tecedent, and their consequents together for a 
new consequent; thus, the ratio of a : ^com- 
pounded with that nf c : d, is ac : bd. Propor- 
tion is the relation of equality subsisting 
between two ratios. [Proportion, s.] 

*(2) A name sometimes given to the Rule of 
Three in Arithmetic. 

U (1) Compound ratio: 

(a) [Compound, a.]. 

(b) Whea one quantity Is connected with 
two others io such a manner that if the first 
is increased or diminished, the product of the 
other two ia increased or diminished in tha 
sama proportion, then the first quantity is 
said to be in the compound ratio of the other 
two. 

(2) Direct ratio: Two quantities are said to 
be in direct ratio when they both increase or 
decrease together, and in such a manner tli&fc 
their ratio is constant. 

(3) Duplicate ratio; Wlieo three quantities 
are in continued proportion, the first is said 
to have to the third the duplicate ratio or that 
which it has to the second, or the first is to the 
third, as the square of the first to the square 
of the second. 

(4) Inverse ratio: Two quantities or magni- 
tudes are said to bs in inverse ratio, when if 
the one increases the other necessarily de- 
creases, and, vice rersd, when tbe one decrease* 
the other increases. 

(5) Mixed ratio: [Mixed]. 

(6) Prime and ultimate ratios: A method 
of analysis, devised and first successfully 
employed by Newton in his Principia. It is 
an extension and simplification of the method 
known amongst tbe ancients as the method of 
exhaustions. To conceive the idea of this 
method, let us suppose two variable quantities 
constantly approaching each other in value, 
eo that their ratio continually approaches 1, 
and at last differs from 1 by less than any 
assignable quantity ; then is the ultimate 
ratio of the two quantities equal to 1. In 
general, when two variable quantities simul- 
taneously approach two other quantities, 
which, under the same circumstances, remain 
fixed in value, the ultimate ratio of tlie varia- 
ble quantities is the same aa the ratio of the 
quantities whose values remain fixed. They 
are called prime, or ultimate ratios, according 
as the ratio of the variable quantities ia reced- 
ing from or approaching to the ratio of the 
limits. This method of analysis is generally 
called the methods of limits. 

(7) Extreme and mean ratio : [Extreme]. 

(8) Composition of ratios : The act of com- 
pounding ratios. [Compound-ratio.] 

(9) Ratio of a geometrical progression : The 
constant quantity by which each term is mul- 
tiplied to produce the succeeding one. To 
find the ratio of a given progression, divide 
any term by the preceding one. 

(ID) Ratio of exchange: A phrase need in 
Political Economy to deuotetlie proportion in 
which a quantity of one commodity exchanges 
for a given quantity of another. Such ratios, of 
Course, can be expressed only in figures, the 
numerals being associated with such expres- 
sions of measurement aa may bo currently in 
vogue. Thus, with wheat at $1.00 per buehel, 
the ratio of exchange between wheat in bushels 
and money in dollars, ia 1 : 1 ; and to money in 
cents, is 1 : 100. Ratios of exchange deal wholly 
with quantities, and can be expreased numeri- 
cally, but not measured. [See Value, *.] 

ratio decidendi, s . 

Scots Law : The reason or ground upon which 
a judgment is rested. 

• rat-l-09' 1-nant (first t as sh), a. [Lat 

raftociHans, nr. par. of ratiocinor = to ratio- 
cinate (q.v.).] Reasoning. 


fate, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
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•rS-M-ofM-nate (first t as sh), v.i. [Lat. 
ratiocinate, pa. par. of ratwcinor, from ratio, 
genit. rationis — reason.] To reason, to argue. 

" Scholar*, and *uch as love to ratiocinate will have 
more and better matter to exercUe their wits upon.'— 
Petty : Advice to Bartlib, p. 22. 

r&t-i 09 -i-na-tlon (firatt aa ah), s. [Lat 
ratiocinatio, from rofuiei«afus, pa. par. of 
rofiocinor = to ratiocinate (qv.).J 

1. The act or process of reasoning; the act 
or process of deducing consequences from 
premises. 

"The conjunction of Images with affirmations and 
negations, which make up propositions, ami the con- 
junction of propositions one to another, and illation of 
conclusions upon them. Is ratiocination or discourse. ’* 
—Bale: 0 rig. of Mankind, p. SO. 

2. The power of reasoning. 

M He am hut plead shape, speech, ratiocination to 
make hiinselfo no beast.’' — lip. Ball: SL Paul'* 
Combat. 

* r&t-l-S 9 '-i na tivc (first t as sh), a. (Lat. 
raftocinaf»vuj.J Characterized by or addicted 
to ratiocination ; consisting in the comparison 
of propositions or facts, and deducting infer- 
ences from such comparison ; argumentative. 

"The conclusion Is attained quasi per taltum, and 
without any thing of raffoclnaffr* procesa”— B ale: • 
Orig, of Mankind, p. 6L 

•r&t-l-og'-f-na-tor-y (first t aa sh), a. 
(Eng. rafioct7Uif(«); -or y. ) The same as Ratio* 
C1NATIVE (q.V,). 

ra'-tlon, s. (Fr., from Lat. mtiontm, accus. of 
ratio = a calculation, a reckoning (Ratio) ; 
Bp. racion ; Ital. razione.] 

1. Gen. : A atated or fixed amount or quan- 
tity dealt out ; an allowance. 

2. Specif. (PI.) : The allowance of provisions 
given out to each officer, non-commissioned 
officer, 8 oldier, or sailor. (Generally pron. 
rash'-uns.) 

ra'-tlon, v.t. [Ration, ».] To supply with 

rations. 

•rX-tion-a-bfr I t$f. s. (Lat. ratio, genit. 
rafionw =* calculation, reason, and Eng. abil- 
ity.) Power of reasoning. (BramhaU: Works , 

li. 24.) 

*r&'-tion-a-ble, a. [RATioNAEiLfTY’.] Rea- 
sonable, rational. 

" 8he »oi. oq this matter, not qalte ratUmabJo "— 
Miu Edgeworth: Belinda, ch. xxvL 

r&'-tlon al, * ri-tionall, a. & a. (Fr. 

rational, "from Lat. ratioiialis, from ratio — 
reason ; Sp. & Port, racioral; ItaL rationale.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary language: 

1 . Having reason nr the faculty of reason- 
ing ; endowed with reason ; aa, Man is a 
rational being. 

2. Agreeable to reason ; not unreasonable, 
absurd, extravagant, foolish, or the like : aa, 
rational conduct 

3. Acting In accordance with reason ; not un- 
reasonable or extravagant: as, a rational man. 

IL Math. : A term applied to a quantity 
expressed in finite terms, or which Involves 
only auch roots aa can be extracted. It is 
opposed to irrational or 8 urd quantities : 2, 3, 
6 fc, n/oi V«4» n/si> are rational quantltiea. 
(InilATlONAL, IL] 

* B. Assubst. : A rational being. 

M The world of rational*.” Young : Sight nought*. It. 

Rational Christians, s. pi. 

Church JlUt. : A sect claiming that their 
im thods of investigation and their faith arc 
more rational than tlioao of Christiana In 
general. They first obtained registered placc 8 
of worship In England in 1870. 

rational fractions, s. pU 

Math. : Fractions in analysis, in which the 
variable ia not affected with any fractional 
exponents. The coeillcicnts may be rational 
or irrational. 

rational -horizon, s. [Horizon, 9 .) 

r&t 16 na' IS (t as sh), s. [Lat. neut. alng. 
of ratlonalis = rational (q.v.).J 

1. A statement of reasons. 

" I* it any breach of the rationale of grammar f"— 
Blackmail ■ Sacred Clastic*. 1. IJ, 

2. An account or exposition of the principles 
of soino opinion, action, phenomenon, Ac. 

ratlonalo oxlstcndl, phr. Tlic ground 
of existence. 


r&'-tion-al-i§m, 9. (Fr. rationalism*.) 

Theol. : A system which makes reason the 
supreme arbiter in all matters connected with 
the Bible and the Christian religion, and 
which refuses to accept any doctrine or pro- 
fessedly historical statement to which reuson 
believes that it has grounds for taking ex- 
ception. Isolated cases of rationalism, or an 
approach to it, have frequently appeared in 
the Church : aa, for instance, in the case of 
Theodore, Bishop of Mopsucatia, S29-42S; but 
as a system it first became prominent in 
Germany in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. In 1754 Hermann Reimarus of Ham- 
burg privately circulated among his friends 
aome rationalistic writings of his. Lessing 
pretended that he had found them in the 
Wolfenbuttel library, of which he was 
librarian, and between 1773 and 1777 pub- 
lished them under the name of the Wolfeu- 
buttel Fragments. They produced a great 
sensation. John David Michaelis(1717-1791), 
Johann Semler (1728-1794), and others es- 
tablished a middle path between the extreme 
views of the Fragmentists and the accepted 
Protestant orthodoxy, and it was to thia 
intermediate achool that the term rationalistic 
was chiefly applied. The earlier rationalists 
in large measure confined their new methods 
of interpretation to the Old Testament ; 
Johann Eiehorn (1752-1827) and Heinrich 
Paulus(I7i)l-lS50) extended them to the New. 
Aa time advanced, rationalism became more 
extreme. Its earlier professors generally, ac- 
cepting the views as to the authorship of 
the several sacred booka traditionally held, 
considered that they, when rightly under- 
stood, narrated true history, but their 
oriental or poetic language required to be 
translated into that of ordinary life. For 
instance, the angel and the flaming sword 
which prevented our first parents from re- 
entering paradise really meant the thunder- 
storms prevalent ia the region. The later ra- 
tionalists mostly deny the accepted authorship 
of the sacred books, and more sweepingly than 
their predecessors aet their teaching aside. 
In 1835-6 Dr. David Strauas, in his Leben 
Jesu , resolved the whole evangelical narrative 
into myth and legend. Rationalism subse- 
quently apread from Germany into other 
countries. Id 1860 appeared the Essays and 
Reviews, by seven clergymen of the English 
Church, and iu 1862 the first part of a 
Critical Commentate on the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua by Dr. William 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal, five other parts 
aubsequently appearing. Both these pro- 
ductions led to ecclesiastical prosecutions. 
In 1863 Ernest Renan published in Paris h is 
Vie de Jtsua. Si ore then numerous works of 
rationalistic teodency hnvo been published, 
alike in the United States and Europe, and 
ratiooalistic views aro becoming somewhat 
widely disseminated. Though combating the 
claims of tho snored writers, as a rule, rational- 
ists of all schools speak with respect of them. 

r&' tlon al 1st, s. A a, (Eng. rational; -isf.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Bang. : One who bases hla dis- 
quisitions and practice wholly upon reason. 

2. Theol. : One who considera human reason 
the supreme arbiter in Scripture and theology. 

B. As ad). ; Rationalistic. 

r&-tlon-al-l8t'-io, r&-tion-al Ist'-io-al, 

a. [Eng. rationalist; - ic , - icat .] Pertaining 
to, or having the character of rationalism. 


A- Transitive: 

1. To convert to rationalism. 

2. To interpret as a rationalist ; to test by 
puro reason. 

3. To perceive or understand the reason ot 

B. Inteans. : To profess, practice, afreet, or 

aim at rationalism ; to act or interpret in 
accordance with rationalism ; to judge or 
estimate as a rationalist 

"The chief rationalizing doctor of antiquity."— 
Sewman : Bevel. Christian Doct,. ch. L J ilL 

ra' tlon-iU ly, adr. [Eng. rational ; -ly.) In 
a rational manner; In a manner consistent 
with reason; reasonably, not extravagantly. 

*' Rationally to explain, and then produce th* ex- 
periment,"— Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. xiiL 

r& tlon al ness, $. (Eng. rational ; -new.) 
The quality or state of being rational or con- 
sistent with reason. 

• r& -tion-ar-3^, a. (Lat. roftonarin*, from 
ratio = a calculation . ..reason.) Renaming 
or belonging to accounts. 

ra ti'-teo, a. pi. [Lat. rates = a raft, from the 
keelless sternum.) 

1. Ornith. : A division of Birda, introduced 
by Merrem in his Tentamen Systematic naturalis 
Avium ( Abhand . k. Akad d. IFiss. in Berlin, 
1812. pp. 237-59), and containing hia genus 
Struthio (q.v.), since divided. They are all 
incapable of flight; though aome run very 
swiftly, the abnormally small wings acting as 
a kind of sail, and helping the birds along. 
They may be divided into two groups: 
(1) Those in which the wing has a rudimentary 
or very short humerus, and not more than one 
ungual phalanx (the Caauariidae, the fast- 
vanishing Apterygidae, and the extinct Din- 
ornithidie, often treated as one family (Aptery- 
gidae) I and (2) those having a long humerua 
and two ungual phalanges (lilieida? and .Stro- 
thiooid®, often combined under the latter 
name.) (Cf. Huxley, foe. inf. eit.) 

” Though comparatively bat few genera aod apeclef 
of this order now exist, they differ from one anolhes 
very considerably, and have a wide distribution, from 
Africa end Arabia, over many of the islands of MaiaLsia 
and Polynesia to Australia and South America. 
Heuce, In all probability, the existing Ralitcs are but 
the waif* and strays of what was once a very larga 
and important group."— Btutley: Pro c. Zool. Soc.. 1W7. 
p. 419. 

2. Polccont.: Found first in the Eocene Ter- 
tiary. 

rat'-i-tate, r&t'-lte, a. (Ratital) Belong- 
ing to, or character- 
istic of the ltatitic. 

rat'-ito, a. [Rati- 

TATE.) 

rXt'-line.rSt’-lIn, 
rat -ling, r&t'- 
tling, 5. (Etym. 
doubtful, but pro- 
bably from rat and 
line, as though the 
lines formed lad- 
ders for rats to 
climb up.) 

Naut. : (Seo ex- 
tract). 

'* HatUne* farel small horizontal line* or rope* *r- 
t ended between the several *lmiuds on each tide cf a 
mast, thu* forming the *tcp* of ladder* forgoing up 
and down the rigging and manta."— Brand* A cox: 
/dictionary. 

• rat-on, s. (Ratoun.) 



r& tlon al ist'-ic-al ltf, «di». [Eng. raffon- 
afwficaJ; 4y.) lu a'rationnlistlc manner. 

r& tion-itt'-i ty, «. (Fr. rationality from 
Lnt. rafiomdibifem, accus. of ra(ion«rif<i.v = 
reason, nr the nee of reason, from rofio = 
reason ; Sp. roriontdic/od ; Ital. roriorui/ifu.) 

t I. The quality of being rational; the power 
or faculty of reasoning. 

“ Ood ha* inado rationality tho common portion of 
mankind.”— 11. More: Uoremment of the Tongue. 

• 2. Reasonableness. 

*' la human occurrence*, there have been many 
w 11 directed Intention*, whose rationalitie* will 
never bear a rigid examination."— Browne: Vulgar 
Errour*. 

• rtt tlon al iz-a' tion, $. [Eng. mflona/- 
{.* e) ; -afton.) Tho act of rationalizing. 
(Buskin.) 

rA' tion-al izo, v.t. A f. (Eng. rational; 

-De.l ‘ 


• rat-on-or, • rat on cro, b. (0. Fr.) A 

rut-catcher. (I’iers J'lowman.) 

ra toon' (I). b. [Sp. rvfo7lo = ii sprout or 
shuot ; »yfoff«r =to sprout ogain.) 

1. A sprout from tlie root of the sugar-cane 
that has been cut down. 

2. The heart-leaves in a tobacco plnnt 

ra-toon' (2), *. [Rattan, a.) 

ra toon', t\L (Ratoon (1). *.) To sprout or 
"shout up from the root, as the sugar-cane. 

• rat onn, • rat on, *. [ Fr. r a/on, from 

1/ow Dst. rot one in, uccus. of rata =a rat(q.v.).J 
A rat. 

r&ta'-bano, •. ( Eng. mf, mid ba ne. ) 

1. Ord. Bang. : A pnithui for rats ; arseiilous 
Odd. 

2. Rot. : ChaiUUia bxricaria. (Sierra Uoixe.) 
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ratsbane— raucid 


rats'-bane, v.t. [Ratsbane, 5.] To kill or 
poison with ratsbane. 

r&t'-tan (1), ratf-ten, ratf-ton, s. [Fr. 

raton.) [Ratoon.] 'A rat. (Prov. <£ Scotch.) 

rat-t£n' (2), a. [From the sound.] A con- 
tinuous beat or roll of a drum. 

rat-t&n' (3), s. [Malay, rotan.) 

1. Tlie commercial name for the stem of 
various species of the geoua Calamus. They 
abound io Southern Asia io moist situations, 
acid are used for making splints for chair seats 
and backs, hanka for sails ; cables, sometimes 
as much as 42 inches round ; cords, withes, 
and walking-sticks ; also for making splints 
for baskets and brooms, fish-weirs, hurdles, 
hoops, carriage-seats, and many other pur- 
poses. The larger species grow to a size of 
three inches diameter, and to a height of 
100 feet. 

f The Great Rattan is Calamus ntdentum; 
the Ground Rattan, Rhaphis fiabelliformis . 

2. A cane or walking-stick formed of a rattan. 

" O'Bvien went out, and returned with a dozen 
penny rattan*, which he notched in the end."— 
Marry at . Veter Simple, cb, lx. 

r&t-tan-y, a. [Ratany.) 

r&t-tecn', s. [Fr. ratine.) 

Fabric: A kind of woolleo stuff, quilled or 
twilled. 

” And Anthony shall court her in rtxllesn.’ Swift. 

rat'-ten, s. [Rattan (I).] 

r&tf-ten, V.t. [Prov. Eng. ratten = a rat, the 
meaniag thus being to do damage secretly as 
rata do.] 

1. Lit. : To destroy or take away the tools 
or machinery of, for non-payment of con- 
tributions to a tiadcs-unioo, or for any offence 
committed against the union or its rules, as 
by ratting or working for less than the usual 
wages. Ratteniog was one of the forms of 
organized terrorism of trades-unions. It was 
associated chiefly with Sheffield, but Is now 
becoming rare eve a there- 

•• An atrocious trade outrage has been perpetrated 
in Sheffield, a town long notorious for such crimes, 
there called rattening.’' — The Guardian, Nuv. 27, 1 801. 

2. Fig. : To injure or annoy in auy way. 

** Perhaps we shall hear of literary rattening and 
picketing."— /Jail jf .Vetw. April 20. 1386. p. 4. 

rat'- ter, s. [Eng. rat ; -er.) 

1. One whose business is to catch rats ; a 
ratcatcher. 

2. An animal, especially a terrier, which 
kills rats : as, lie is a good ratter. 

3. Ooe who rats or apostatizes. 

"The ridicule on placemen ratten remains."— MU* 
Edgeworth : Helen, cn. xxvii. 

* rat’-ter-y, s. [Eo %. rat; -ery.) Apostasy, 
tergiversation. 

“The rattrry and sconndrelism of public life.*— 
Sydney Smith: Letters (1822). 

s. [A dirain, from rateen (q.v.).] 

Fabric: A woollen stuff thinner than rateen. 

rS-t'-tle (1), * rat-el -en, * rat-ylle, v.f. A t. 

[A.S. *hrwtelan , preserved in hrcetele t hratile, 
or hra’tclvryrt = rattlewort (q.v.) ; eogn. with 
Dut. ratclent= to rattle ; ratel— a rattle ; Ger. 
rasseln — to rattle ; rassel = a rattle. The 
word ia of imitative origio ; cf. rat-atat, &c.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To give out, utter, or make a succession 
of quick, sharp uoises, as by the collision of 
bodies not \ery sonorous ; to clatter ; to make 
a din. 

“ The stones did rattle underneath 
As if Cheapsido were mad." 

Cow per : John Gilpin. 

2. To ride or drive along fast. 

3. To talk eagerly and noisily ; to speak in 
a clattering manner ; to chatter ; to talk idly 
or without cnnsideiation. 

" He raffle* it ont against popery.'*— Swift. 

* 4. To make a show ; to parade. 

*' In ailka I'll rattle It of every colour." 

Cook: Ureen’t Tu. Quogue. 

*5. To stammer or stutter. (Cath. Anglicum.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to make a rattling noise, or a 
rapid succession of sharp quick sounds. 

* 2. To stun with noise. 

“ Bound hut Rcother. and another shall. 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear." 

Shakesp, : King John, V. %. 


3. To drive along fast ; to caose to run fast. 

* 4. To scold ; to rail at clamorously. 

" He amt for him In a rape. and rattled him with a 
thousand traitors and villains for robbing his house.'* 
— LEM.ra.nge: FihLcs. 

r&t'-tle (2), v.t. [Formed from ratling, as 
though the latter were a pi es. part, of a verb.] 
Naut. : To furnish with ratlines. 

1 To rattle down the shrouds or rigging : 
Kant. : To furnish with ratlines. 

" The ratlines are fitted to the shrouds as though the 
rigging had been rattled down by Anson’s men."— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 22, ltw>5, , 

rat'-tle, s. [Rattle (1), i’.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A rapid succession of sharp quick noises ; 
a clatter. 

*• The sharp rattle of the whirling phaeton.”— 
Horsley: So r mo ns, vol. ii., Ber. 23. 

2. An instrument with which a rattling or 
clattering sound is made ; specif, applied to : 

(1) An instrument consisting of a vibrating 
tongne and a rotating ratchet wheel, by which 
a sharp rattliog souud ia produced to make 
an alarm. Watchmen were furnished with 
them to sound a rallying signal, and they are 
sometimes kept io private houses to enable 
the occupant to call the police or sound a fire 
alarm. 

(2) A child's toy made in a similar way. or 
consisting of a case of wicker-work or other 
material, and enclosing small pebbles or other 
objects which produce a rattling sound. 

M Then sbakeat in thy little hand 
The coral rattle with its ailver bells." 

Longfellow: To a Child. 

3. A peculiar rattling sound heard in the 
throat, immediately preceding and prognosti- 
cating death. Commooly called the Death- 
rattle. 

4. A rapid succession of words ; rapid and 
empty talk ; chatter. 

** All tbifl ado about the golden nee, la hut an empty 
raffle and frivolous conceit."— H aJu-wtU: Apology. 

* 5. Rebuke. 

** Receiving «uch ti rattle for his former contempt." 
— Heyltn : L\Je of Laud, p. 257. 

6. One whn talks rapidly and thoughtlessly; 
an empty chatterer ; a jabberer. 

II. Technically: 

\. Bat. : A popular name for two plants, the 
seeds of which rattle in the seed vessel. Red 
Rattle ia Pedicnlaris sylvatiea ; Yellow Rattle, 
or Rattle-box, Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 

2. ZnoL : An organ developed ia the genus 
Cro talus. The tail terminates in a series of 
horny rings, varying in number with the age 
of the individual, as ooe is added at each 
sloughing, which occurs more thao ouce in 
tlie year. The last (3-8) vertebrae coalesce to 
form a compressed conical hone, covered by 
muscle, aad thick spongy skin, which secretes 
the rings io succession, each one being larger 
than the one secreted before it, as the secreting 
surface becomes larger. The pieces hang 
loosely, but securely, together, the basal ring 
of one joint grasping the projecting second 
ring of the preceding joint, and so oo. The 
first joint alooe has vital connection with the 
skin of the animal, and, being vibrated by the 
muscles of the skin, communicates a quiver- 
ing motion, accompanied by a slight rattling 
sound, to the dry horny pieces behind it. 

" The habit of violently acitating the tail Is by no 
mean* peculiar to the rattlesnake, but has heen ob- 
served iu other venomous as welt as innocuous snakes, 
with the ordinary termination of the tail, when under 
the Influence of fear or anger. The special object for 
which the rattle has heen developed in these snakes Is 
Unknown."— Eneyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xx. m. 

rattle-bladder, s. A bladder partially 
filled with peas or the like to make a noise 
aod frighten birds off corn. 

rattle-box, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. ;The same as Rattle, s., 1.2(2). 

2. Bo t. : Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 

rattle brained, a. Wild, giddy, rattle- 
headed.. 

rattle-cap, s. A wild, giddy person; a 
madcap. 

rattle -bead, s. A giddy person ; a rattle- 
pate. 

" il any rattle heads as well is they." — Locket : Ufa 
Of William*. L 130. 

* rattle - beaded, * rattle - pated, a. 

Giddy, wild, rattle-brained. 

" Onr lascivious, Impudent, rattle-pated gadding 
females. *’—/*rynn« : 1 ffUtrio-MaiUx, L v. 


rattle-mo use, s. The rerenumae or bat. 

"Not unlike the tale of the rattle-mouse."— Putten- 
Kam ; ll'or**, hk. iL, ch. xiiL 

rattle-pate, s. An empty-headed, noisj 
fellow ; a rattle-head. 

*• Rattle-pate as I am. I forgot all about iL."— Kings- 
ley : Two Loirt Ago, ch. xi. 

rattle-trap, s. A shaky, rickety, or worn 
out article ; a knick-knack. 

" If 1 attempted to ride him at such a rattle-trap as 
that." — Trollope: Barchester Towers, cb. utiv. 

rattle- wins, s. 

Omitk. : Fulignla clangnla. 

"The wings being short and stiff in proportion to 
the weight and size of the bird, are beaten so quickly 
as to produce a distinct whistling sound, whence tbs 
names of Rattle-wing and \Y biatler. **— Tyrrell : Brit. 
Birds (ed. 4th). Iv. 433. 

rat -tier, *rat-yl-ler, * rat-ler, a. [Eng. 
rattlif) (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who rattles along, or talks quickly 
or thoughtlessly ; a chatterer. 

2. A rattle-snake. (17. S.) 

3. A smart, heavy blow. (Slang.) 

r&t'-tle- snake, s. [Eog. rattle, a., aod snafa.] 

Zoo/. ; The English name for any species of 
the Americao genua Crotalua (q.v.), the tail 
of which is furnished with a lattle [Rattle, 
s. f II. 2.]. Garmao (Reptiles & Batrachians of 
North America ) enumerates twelve speciea 
and thirteen varieties, falling ioto two groups : 
(1) Having the upper aide of the head 
covered with nine dermal ahielda; (2) Hav- 
ing the shields behiod the eyes broken up or 
replaced by small scales. The second group- 
comprises the more formidable kinds, gene- 
rally described as Crotahts horridus and C. du- 
rissus. The first name was formerly applied to 
the reptile extending from Paraguay aod Chili, 
through Brazil, into Mexico, and the latter to 
the North American rattlesnake. In receot 
American works this nomenclature is reversed. 
The poison of the Rattlesnake is usually fatal 
to man, though fortunately they are slnggi&li, 
aod never attempt to strike unless they are 
molested. They are widely distributed on the 
American continent ; hut advancing cultiva- 
tiou is rapidly thinning their numbers, and 
the half-wild hogs of the settlers, peccaries, 
and deer contribute materially to this result. 
They are far from uoiform in coloratioo : often 
the ground-colour is brownish, sometimes yel- 
low or blackish, with dark spots, frequently 
bordered with yellow, on the hack and sides ; 
head and neck ornameoted with dark or black 
longitudioal baods, or of almost uniform co- 
loration. 

rattlesnake fern, s. 

Bot. : Botrychium virginicum. 

rattlesnake-herb, s. 

Bot. : The genus Actsea. (American.) 
rattlesnake-root, s. 

Bot. : (1) Polygala Senega ; (2) The geaus 
Nabalns. (American.) 

rattlesnake-weed, s. 

Bot . ; Eryngium virpmiemn. 

rattlesnake's master, j. 

Bot. : (1) Liatris scariosa ; (2) L. squarrosa. 
(American.) 

rat'-tle-wort, a [Eog. rattle , s., aod n-orf.J 

.Bof. : The genus Crotolaria (q.v.). 

rat'-tling, pr. par. or a. [Rattle (I), v.) 

1. Making a qoick succession of sharp 
soanda; clatteriog, 

*• From peak to peak, the rattling crag* among." 

Byron : Childs Harold, iix. M. 

2. Quick, rapid, lively : aa, a rattling pace. 

3. Lively, merry, chatteriog. 

4. Very fine, large, or great: as, a rattling 
stake. (Cottog.) 

ratf-tlmg, s. [Ratline.] 
rat-ton, *. [Ratoun.] 

rat’-ty, a. Like a rat; reminding one of rats. 
Also (idarig), mean, worthless, despicable. 

raneh wacko (as rtfwk'-vak-e), s. [Ger. 

raucA = smoke, and wacke (q.v.).] 

Geol. : Tlie equivalent io Germany of the 
English Magnesian Limestone. A calcareous 
member of the Zechsteio formatioo. 

* rau’-^ld, a. [Lat. muctis.l Hoarse, raucous. 
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s. [Lat. raucitas, from mucus = 
hoarse.] Hoarseness or harshness of aound ; 
rough utterance. 

ran’ ole, a. [Mid. Eng. raid.] [Rake (2), *.] 

Rush, stout, fearless. 

M Auld ScotLuid has a r ancle totifru*.*’ 

Burnt: Cry * Prayer. 

* ran'-cous, a. [Lat. raucu*.] Hoarae, liarsh, 
rough. 

* ran -cous-ly, ndv. [Eng. raucous; •ly). Id 
a raucous manner ; hoarsely, harshly, roughly. 

“ Ho did not fling more raucously th»n olno mnrdc- 

hill urtlaU-s out of toiL - '— 17i<afro Annual, 18M, p. 27. 

* ranght ( gh silent) (1), prel. of r. [Reach, v .] 

* raught (gh a ilea t) (2), put. of v. [Reck, r.] 

rau’-ito (an aa s. [After Rau, the 

Scandinavian sea-goddess ; 6ulf. • ite (J/i».).J 

Alin. : A grayish-black, finely granular 
mineral, without lustre. Hardness, 6*0 ; sp. 
gr. 2 ’48. An analysis showed a composition 
near that of Thomsonito (q.v.). Formed by 
the alteration of elaolite in Lamb Island, 
Brevig, Norway. 

ramn' lto (au as tfw), s. [From Rauino, 
Fiuland, where found ; suflT. -I Ite (J/is.).'} 

Min. : The same as Fahlunite (q.v.). 

* rann, s. [Rawn.] 

raunph, v.f. [Ranch, v.] 

* raun-son, s. [Ransom, s.) 

rau-wo! fi-a, s. [Named after Leonhardt 
Itauwolf, an Augsburg physician, who tra- 
velled through Palestine, &c. in 1753-5.] 

Bot. : A genus of Apocynaceae, tribe Caris- 
acse. Tropical American shrubs, with oppo- 
site or whorled leaves and corymhose flowers. 
The bleck juice ia the fruit of It. canescens is 
used in the West Indies as a dye; the root of 
H. niti<U\ ia given in moderate doses aa an 
emetic and a cathartic ; R. serpentina is used 
by the Hindoos iu snuke bites, cud aa a tonic 
and febrifuge ; the Javanese employ ao infu- 
sion of the root as an anthelmintic. 

rAv' age (age as lg), s. [Fr., from rarfr 
(Lat. rapio) = to snatch or hoar away sud- 
denly.] Desolation by violence, whether of 
man | beast, or physical causes ; devastation, 
ruin, waste, havoc, despoilment. 

” WhUo other eye* hi* fall or ravage weep." 

Byron : Corsair, 1L 13. 

rAv age (ago aa Ig), v.L [Ravaoe, s.] To 
desolate by violence ; to despoil, to desolate, 
to lay waste, to commit havoc on, to apoil, to 
pillage, to consume. 

*' We Como oot . . . ravaging the land." 

Pitt: iirgd; .EneU L 

rAv’ ag or (ag e* lg), a. [Eng. ravage), v. ; 
■er.] One who or that which ravages, devas- 
tates, or lays waste ; a plunderer, a spoiler, 
a devastator. 

” Bo HAto'd Ylctorhm* ravagers no tnoro 1* 

Thornton ; Memory of Lord Talbot 

rave, r.i. L [0. Fr. rdrer, resver (Fr. rfver), 
From Sp. mbitir = to rave, from Low Lat. 
& Sp. rabia (Lat. rabies ) = rage, madness.] 
[Rabid, Raoe.] 

A. Intransitive: 

]. To be delirious or inad ; to wander Ia 
mind or intellect; to talk irrationally ; to 
talk or act wildly, as a madman ; to dote. 

M I'etcr waj anyry *ud rebuked ChrUt, *nd thought 
enrneatly Unit he had ravnl. <ind Dot wlato wh*t ho 
as yde. "—Tyndall; Workct. p. 25. 

2. To rush wildly and madly about. 

3. To Imj madly or unreasonably fond, or 
enthusiastic ; to be excited ; to talk with un- 
jcasnnablo enthusiasm. ^Followed by about , 
of, or on.) 

• 4. To dash furiously. 

** A mlnh tin rock. which dor rare 

Tho rorlug bUlowc* in tiu*ir proud dlHdrliir " 

Bpenter: 111. viU. 87. 

* B. Trans. : To utter In n raving, mad, or 
frenzied manner; tosay wildly or Incoherently, 
( Fhttncr.) 

* ravo, prcL of v. [Rive.] 

ravo, s. [Klyin. doubtful.] One of tho aide 
pieces of a waggou-body frame or of a sleigh. 

ravo-hook, s. [Rasing-ihon.] 

r&v' $1, • rav oil, • ryv-oll, v.t. & L [Out. 
mftlen = to fray out , to unweave; cf, Iaiw 
Oer. rejfeln.] 


A. 7>u orifice; 

1. To untwist, to unweave, to disentangle. 

(Lit. <t Big.) 

“ Moke you to ravel all tht* matter out," 

Ahaketp.: Hamlet, 11L t 

2. To untangle ; to twist together; to in- 
volve ; to make intricate, involved, or en- 
tangled, 

" WU»t glory ‘* duo to him who could dir ldo 
goch raeeU'd lM«rc»U 1" Waller: To the King. 

• 3. To hurry over in confusion. 

•* They hut ravel It over loooely, and pitch upon dl** 
putlug Bgfliuit particular coactuxlou*." — Lnjby. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 . To become untwisted ; to be disentangled. 
" Tb» oontoxturo of tht* dUooorsr will perh»p* bo 
tho Jew § uhjcct to ra*of out, If I hem It with tho 
speech of our learned and pious aunotAtor.” — Spencer: 
prodigtet, p. 2M. 

• 2. To become entangled, confused, in- 
volved, or perplexed. 

" They ruvel more still less resolved.* 

Altlton : Samton Agcmlstet , *05. 

• 3. To busy one’s self with intricacies ; to 
wander. 

” It wtl! L« needless to rare/ far Into tho records of 
elder times ; every man's memory wiU suggest many 
pertmeut instances.'' — Decay qf Piety. 

r&v'-ei, s. [Ravel, v.] An evener (q.v.X 

rav'-el, a. [Etyin. doubtful.] (See the cora- 
pornid.) 

ravel bread, s. Coarse or whity-brown 
bread. (Hfirmon : Descript. England, p. 106.) 


rave’ lin, s. [Fr., from 0. ItaL ravellino, 
rtrellino (Hal. rivellino), perhaps from Lat. 
re- =. back, and vallum = a ram- 
part ; Sp. rebellin ; Port, re- 
belin .] 

Fort. : A detached work 
having a parapet and ditch 
forming a .salient 
angle in front of 
the curtain. It is 
ereeted upon the 
counterscarp, and 
receives flank de- 
fence from the body 
of the place, inside 
the ravelin may be 
a redoubt and ditch ; tbt jorge is unprotected, 
and the ravelin may be considered a redaa upon 
the counterscarp. 

“ Bastions nud ravelins were overy where rising. 

Macaulay: JJitt Eng. ch. Ui. 



rav'-el-lmg, rav'-el-mg, s. [Ravel, t?.] 

1. The act of untwiatiag or disentangling. 

2. Anything, os a thread, detached in the 
process of untwisting. 


• rav’-el-ment, s. [Eag. ravel, v. ; -tacuf.] 
Au entanglement. 

" A iieriiw of rarehnentt »ud aqoAhbl I og grudge*."— 
Carlyle: JDscelL. liL 212. 


rav'-en (1), s. & a. [A.S. hrafn, hrefn; cogn. 
with l)iit. r«a/; lceh hrafn; Dan. ravn; Ucr. 
robe; O. II. Ger. hrabaiu Named from the 
cry of the bird.] 

A. As substantive ; 

Ornith. : The genus Corvns, and especially 
O/rrtis eorar, tho largest of tho European, nnd 
one of the largest of all the Pnsserinrs. Jt is 
about twonty-six Inches long, planmgo Mack, 
glossed with ateel-bhiunnd purple; veiy widely 
distributed In tho northern hemisphere, but 
becoming somewhnt rnro frr-rn tho persecution 
to which It is subject at llio Imads of pamo- 
keepersnnil fanners, on account of its jiredutory 
habits, for It prove exlciitdvcly on young 
game, clilrkens, and ducklings. It extends 
through northern Asia nnd America, but is 
generally replnced by the crow In tho United 
Mates. Cases of ] artial or total ulbiulsin 
often occur. White mvctm were known to 
Aristotle, who attributed tho want of colour 
to tliesciiHon of tho year, and the cold weather. 
Pied varieties of the Raven have been treated 
ns con .tituting a distinct aperies (Corvus 
leucnphtnis, Vie Hint). They occur most fre- 
quently In tlm I Vrro Islands, ntul arc generally 
the oilspring of nnrnially black parents. Tho 
Raven has played an Important part In 
mythology ami folk-lore. It is tho first bird 
mentioned by mime in Ihn Old Testament 
(Gen. v iil. 7); bv the ministry of ravens 
Elijah was fed (1 Kings xvJI. 6), and they were 
t«i b" the ministers of vengeance on unruly 
children (I’rov. xxx. 17). The raven was the 
bird of Odin, and hi classic mythology was of 


111-omen, a character often attributed to it by 
the early Eaglish dramatists. Marlowe (Jew 
of Malta, ii. 1) calls it the “sad presageful 
raven," and Sliakeapeare repeatedly refers to 
the belief that its appearance foreboded mis- 
fortune. This belief, which is widespread, 
probably arose from the p re tematu rally grave 
manner of the bird, its sable plumage, and the 
readiness with which it Icarus to imitate 
human speech. 

B, As adj. : Resembling a raven, especially 
In colour. 

" Hero loot! bl* rawm charger neigh'd." 

Byron : The Otaour. 

raven black, a. Black with a strong 
lustre. 

raven's dnek, *. 

Fabric: A quality of sail-cloth. 

• rAv^on (2), * rav'-m, * rav-eyno, * rav- 
ine, * rav-yne, ». (Fr. ravine , from Lat. 
rapina = plunder, rapine (q.v.). Essentially 
the same word aa ravine.] 

1. Robbery 

" Deuiydc oot raucyne that bym»ell were eaen* to 
God."— O' y cl if § : t'ilipnuu ii. 

2. Rapine, rapacity. 

“For with hot rar*n fir’d, enwogulo’d mia 
I* now be coni o the bon of tho plain." 

Thornton : Sirring, *W. 

3. Prey, plunder ; food obtained by vio- 
lence. (Nahum, ii, P2.) 

• rAv'-en. * rav'-m, v.t. & i . (Raven (2), *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To seize or take with violence. 

2. To devour with voracity. (E:ek. xxil. 25.) 

B. Intrans. : To be rapacious or voracious ; 
to prey. 

" BeuJ&mln shall raven aa a wolf.**— OenttU xtlx. 27. 

rav-e-na’~la, rAv-i-na'-la, ». (Native 
name.] 

Bot. : A genua of Uranere, xvitli a single 
species, /iarenalaiuucfaf/aAYtriirnsi*, from Mada- 
gascar ; now more generally known as Urania 
speciosn. [TnAVELLEn's TUl'E, Urania, 3.] It 
is a boo bauaaa-likc tree with edible seeds. 

r Av^en-cr, * rAv -In cr, • rav-ey-nour, 

s. [Eng. raven, v. ; -er.] 

1. A plunderer, a robber, n thief. 

'* Y Ain not os othlr men. rnueynourlt. unJuiU, 
•uoutrvriA"— H'ycq/rc.' LuAexvlL 

2. A bird of prey, 

" That h«, hi* fcllowes, nor their dogs could keep® 

The rarener Irwio their llockea* 

Broicno : Britannia* Pattorult, 1L 1 

rAv'-en-Ing, * rav-en-yngo, ;>r. par., n., A 
s. [Raven, r.] 

A. & B. .15 pr. par. £ particlp. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subs!. : Eagerness for plunder or 
booty ; rapacity. 

" Your tnwsrd i»rt la lull of ravening sod wicked, 
uc **." — Luke xi. sul 

rAv'-cn-Ing-l^, • rav-en-lng-lyo, adv. 
[Eng. ravening: -/»/. ] In n ravenous manner; 
ravenously, voraciously. 

M Orledity and rarenlnglyc, or glutton -u*ly to de- 
vour very much."— I'Ual : Elvterrt, fol. v*. 

rAv'-cn-ous, n. [l’r. ravl nctut.] 

1, Furiously rapacious rirvonicions ; hnngry 
even to rnge or fury. (fork, xxxix. 4.) 

2. Eager for gratification: as, a ratrnou* 
ajipetite. 

rAv'-cn-oiis-l^ t adv. (Eng. nircnoiw; -fy.] 
in n ravcnoiis mnnuer; with furious voracity, 
hunger, or avidity. 

•• Itavcun ravenously and without dbtluctton wh*U 
ever f.dU In 1U vi Ay."— Bohngbrokt : Of Studying 
History, let. *. 

rAv-6n oas-ncss, s. [Eng. ravenous; -ness. ] 

1. The quality or siato of being ravenous; 
furious vorni'ily or avidity ; rnge fur prey. 

" Ttie MWflot/nifii of a Hull or bear U otturml to 
tt»CU»."— Halt : urig of JU »ain<L 

* 2. I iisutinblo gn cd or nvariee. 

” Tlio KrvA«t1o rumiDioHMM of their procon»ultcA*— 
Ooldyng . Just hie, IuL Hfi. 

• rav'-en stbno, s. [A trnno. of Ger. ralxn • 
5/rin.}‘ A plitcu of rxei utlon ; tho gallows. 
(Byron : Werner, II. 2.) 

rav-6r,a. [Eng. rai(e); -<r.] One aho raves 
or Is furious ; n iiintlin.it*. 

" MAdmeuaml raiwr».''— roucA«fo#i« qf ComiAetrione, 

P.V4. 


boil. p^t, Jdv^rl; cat, 50II, chorus, 5hln, bon^h; go, gem; thin, [bis; sin, o$ ; expect, Xenophon, eyist. trig, 

-clrvn. -tlxm — shan. -tion, -elon — shim; -^loa, ~*ton = zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous _ shiXs. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bpL, d^L 
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ravery ray 


* rav'-er-y, s. [Eng. raw; -ry.] Raving, 
extravagance. 

•• Their raveries are apt ... to amuse the vulgar 
people ."— Oauden : Teart of Vie Church, p. 3*5. 

■ rav'-in, s. &. a. [Raven (2), s.] 

A. As subst. : The same as Raven (2), s. 

• B. As adj. : Ravenous. 

"I met the ravin lion when he roar'd.' 

Shakesp. : All's Well that K,uU Well, il. 2. 

• rav-in, * raV-ine, v.t. & i. [Raven, v.] 


rav-r na la, s. [Ravenala.] 

ra vine', s. [Fr. = a flood, a ravine, from Lat. 
'rapma — plunder, rapine (q.v.). Ravine is 
thus a doublet of raven (2), s.] 

♦ 1. A great flood, an inundatioo, a torrent. 

** Ravine. A great floud, a ravine or inandatioa of 
waters . Cotgra ve . 

2. A long, deep hollow worn by the action 
of a stream or torrent; a narrow, deep gorge 
amongst mountains ; a gulley. 


ravine deer, $. 

Zool.: Antilope quadricornis (Tragops ben - 
netti), from the rocky hills of the Deccan. 
Known also as the Chikara, Goat Antelope, 
Kalsiepie, or Blacktail. 


• rav' med, a. [Eng. ravin(c) (2), s. ; -ed.) 
Ravenous. 

" The ratunwi salt-sea shark." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, lv. L 

• ra-vin'-cy, a. [Eng. ravine (1), a. ; -y.] 
Full of ravines. 


rav'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Rave, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. or particip. adj. : Mad, 
delirious, distracted. It is frequeotly used 
adverbially in the phrase raving mad. 

C. As subst. : Delirium ; irrational or in- 
coherent talk ; fury, madness. 

Obey my frenzy's jealous raving." 

Byron : II erode Lament. 

raving madness, s. [Mania.] 

rav'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. raving; 4y.] In a 
raving manner ; with raving, frenzy, or mad- 
ness ; madly. 

" Iq this depth of muses and divers sorts of dis- 
coursed. would she ravuigly hav© remained ." — Sidney : 
Arcadia. 

• ravisable, a. [O. Fr.] Ravenous. 


rav'-ish, * rav-esh, * rav-isch, * rav- 
issc, v rav-ysch, V.t. [Fr. raviss stem of 
ravissant pr. par. of rainr = to ravish, from 
Lat. rapio = to snatch ; Ital. rapire .] 

* 1. To snatch or seize a ad carry away by 
violence. 

•• Those hairs which thou dost rari*A from ray chin." 

Shake* p. : Lear, ill. 7. 

2. To transport with joy, pleasure, or 
delight; to enrapture, to enchant ; to till with 
ecstasy ; to entrance. 

•• The hearing of this Is enough to ravlth oue's heart" 
— Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt i. 

3. To have carnal knowledge of a woman 
against her will ; to commit a rape upon ; to 
violate ; to deflower by violence. 

" The slaughter’d peasant and the ravish’d dame.*’ 
Byron : Curse of Minerva. 

rav -ish er, s. [Eng. ravish ; -e r.] 

*1. One who takes or seizes by violence. 
{Tope.) 

2. One who or that which enraptures or 
transports with joy, pleasure, or delight ; an 
enchanter. 

3. One who ravishes or deflowers a woman 
against her will. (Scott : Don Roderick, ix.) 


jrav'-isll-lilg, a. & s. [Ravish.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Taking or seizing by violence. 

2. Enchanting, transporting, entrancing. 

" Sung by a fairqueeu lu summer's bower. 

With ravishing division to her lute.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry J P\, ilL L 

3, Compelling to submit to carnal inter- 
course. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who ravishes. 


*2. Ecstatic delight, transport, rapture. 

•’The rariiAin^* that sometimes from abou© do 
•boot ahroad in the inward man.” — Feltham : Re- 
solves, pt. iL. res. 66. 


yftv'-isll-mg-ly,adr. [Eng. ravishing; -ly.] 
In a ravishing manner ; so as to enrapture, 
enchant, or transport with joy, pleasure, or 
delight. 

*' To beare a voice so ravishingly fair ** 

t7uip>n<in : Homer ; Odyssey X. 


* rav'-ish-ment, s. [Fr. ravissement, from 
ravtr = to mvish (q.v.).] 

1. The act of seizing or taking away by 
violence : as, the ravishment of children from 
their parents. 

2. Rapture; transport of delight ; ecstasy. 

The harmony . . . took with ravishment. 

The thronging audience." Milton P. L„ iL 554. 

3. Tlie act of ravishing or forcing a woman 
against her will ; forcible violation of chastity ; 
rape. 

’* Iq hloody death and ravishment delighting." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 430. 

raw (1), a. & s. [A.S. hreaze, hrdtw ; cogn. with 
Dut. raauw ; lcel. hrar ; Dan. raa — raw ; Sw. 
ra — raw, green; O. II. Ger. rdo; M. H. Ger. 
rou ; Ger. rah ; Lat. crudus — raw.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Not altered from ita original state by 
cooking ; uncooked ; not roasted, boiled, or 
otherwise cooked. 

* 2. Not distilled : aa, raw water. (Bacon.) 

3. Not having undergone any industrial or 
manufacturing process ; in the natural state: as, 

(1) Not spun or twisted ; not worked up. 

Obliged to purchase rate silk of the Persians."— 
Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. xl. p. 294. 

(2) Not tried, melted, or strained : aa, raw 
tallow. 

(3) Not tanned : as, raw hides. 

* (4) Virgin, not yet cultivated. 

" It Is often said that the earth belongs to the race, 
as If rate land was a boon or gift”— Sumner ; Social 
Classes, ch. iii. 

4. Undiluted, unmixed, unadulterated : as, 
raw spirits. 

5. Applied to the original material of which 
anything is composed or formed. 

“The raw material out of which a good army may 
be formed eiisted in great abundance among the 
Irish.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xiv. 

6. Immature, unripe : hence, inexperienced, 
unseasoned, untried ; unripe in skill. 

*■ Making war in any other way. we shall b© raw and 
awkward recruits.” — Jfacaulay / Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

7. Crude, immature. 

“His raw conceptions and fond reasonings." — 
Waterland : iYorks, iv. 27. 

8. Having the appearance of raw meat ; 
having the flesh exposed by the rubbing off of 
tbeskin or natural covering. (Lmricusxiii. 10.) 

* 9. Inflamed, red. 

“ Marion’s nose looks red and raw." 

Shakes p. : Love's Labour s Lost , v. 2. 

*10. Sore, aa if galled ; sensitive. (Spenser.) 

II. Bleak, chilly ; cold and damp. 

“On© morning, raw it was and wet" 

Wordsworth ; Sa dor's Mother. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A raw, galled, or sore place, caused by 
the rubbing off of the skin. 

2. A tender place or point ; a foible. [^[.] 

% To touch one on the raw: To irritate a 

person hy alluding to or remarking on some 
failing or point on which he is especially 
sensitive. 

“This was touching np Yanslyp©rken on the raw.”— 
Marryat : Snarleyyow. 

raw-boned, a. Having bones scarcely 
covered with flesh ; very thin or lean. 

“Lean rate-honed rascals." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry Yt., L 2. 

raw-pot, s. A young crow. (Ireland.) 

“The crows. . . . flyiag to and fro, feeding th© 
young raw-pots." — Mrs. 3. C. Hall : Sketches of Irish 
Character, p. 9. 

raw silk, s. Reeled silk wound from the 
cocoons, several fibres forming one thread. 

raw (2), $. [Row (1), $.) 

raw, v.t. [Row, v.) 

* raw bone, a. [Eng. raw, a., and bone.] 
Raw-honed. 

“With hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks forspent” 
Spenser . <i„ IV. v. 34. 

raw -head, $. [Eng. raw, a., and head.] A 
spectre or goblin. 

“Servants awe children, aud keep them lu subjec- 
tioQ. by telling them of rawhead and bloody bones." — 
Locke. 

raw hide, s. [Eng. raw, a., and hide, s.] A 
cowhide or coarse riding- whip, made of un- 
tanned leather, twisted. 

raw'-lSh, o. [Eng. raw, a. ; -isfc.) Somewhat 
raw ; somewhat cold and damp. 

“ The ravish daak of clamsy winter.” 

Marston : Antonio s Revenge. (Prol.) 


raw’ -Ish- ness, s. [Eng. rawish; -n«3.] 
Slight rawness ; the condition of being some- 
what cold and damp. 

“The water seems, hy reason of the rawishnru of 
the place, to be colder.” — Yen n er : Via Recta ad Filar* 
longam, p. SSL 

* raw ly, adv. [Eng. raw , a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a raw, inexperienced, or ignorant 
manner; without experience. 

2. Without due preparation and provision. 

“ Some crying lor a surgeon, some upon the debt* 
they owe, some upou their children rawly left.'— 
shakesp. : Henry T., lv. 1, 

raw -ness, ’ rawe-nes, • raw nesse, *. 

[Eng. raic, a. ; -rcess.] The quality or state of 
being raw : as — 

1. The state of being raw or uncooked. 

* 2. Hardness : as, the rawness of water. 
(Bacon.) 

3. The state of being inexperienced ; inex- 
perience. 

“Thus muche did tha Lord© Jesus speake under a 
figure, qualifying and tempering his woordes to the 
rawnesse of hie disciples.” — Udal : Luke ch. xxlL 

i. The state of being uncovered with skin, 
or natural covering : as, the rawness of a 
wound. 

5. Chilliness with dampness; bleakness: 
as, the rawness of the morning. 

* 6. Want of due preparation or provision. 

** Why in that rawness left yon wife and child 7" 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1 

rax, • raske, v.i. & t. [A form of reach , ▼. 
(q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To stretch one’s self, as when 
awaking from sleep, or when tired of oue posi- 
tion. 

’* Than begynaetbe he to klaw© and to raske." 

Robert de Brunne : Handlyng Synne, 4,231, 

B. Trans. : To stretch, to extend, to reach. 

" And deil rax their thrapples that raft us o'f — 
Scott : Rob Roy. ch. xiv. 

* rax'-le (le as cl), • ras-cle, * ras-kle, 
• rax-ille, • rus-kle, v.i. [A frequent, 
from rax (q.v.).] To stretch one’s self. 

" Seodhdbea be goa rxmieo and raxlede »widbe." 

Layamon, 2S.WI 

ray (1), • raie, * raye (1), s. [O. Fr. raye = 
a ray, a line (Fr. rai), from Lat. radium , accus. 
of radius = a radius, a ray; Sp. rayo ; ltaL 
rciggio.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A streak, a strip. 

* 2. Striped cloth. 

“ A long gown of raye." 

Lydgate : London Lyckpeny. 

3. In the same sense aa II. 3. 

*' An emanation like a ray shot forth from the ran." 
— n'afeWand,.' H’orfci. id. 73. 

4. One of a number of lines or radii diverg- 
ing from a centre. 

5. A beam of intellectual light ; perception, 
apprehension, sight. 

IL Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (O/a composite /lower): The outer or cir- 
cumferential whorl of florets, as distinguished 
from those of the disk. In many Composites 
the former are ligulateandthe latter tubular. 

(2) [Medullary ray]. 

2. Ichthy. : One of the radiating, bony rods 
serving to support the tins. They are of three 
kinds : (1) Simple ; (2) Articulated (showing 
more or less numerous joints); and (3) 
Branched (dichotomically split, the joints in- 
creasing in number towards the extremity). 
The differences in the character of the rays in 
the dorsal fin are an important factor in 
classification. 

3. Optics , £c. : A line of light proceeding 
from a radiant point, or a point of reflection. 
A collection of rays is called a pencil. An 
incident ray entering a doubly-refracting crys- 
tal is resolved into two, called from their 
properties, an ordinary and an extraordinary 
ray. The term ray is used also of one of tho 
component elements of light, as the viol*t 
rays of the spectrum ; or the luminous, 
actinic, or heat rays. [Actinic.] 

*1 (1) Principal ray : [Principal], 

(2) Visual ray: In perspective, a straight 
line drawn through the eye. 

* ray (2), $. [An abbrev. of army (q.v.).] 
Array, order, arrangement. 

“ Caesar placed his footemen Iq battel 1 ray before his 
camp."— Goldinge: Caesar, fo. 223. 


f&te, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wa, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w«?lf. work, who, son ; mrite, cub, cure, ipnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sb, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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ray (3), * rayo (2), a. [O. Fr. raye (Fr. rate), 
from Lat. rnut.j 

Ichthy: Any individual of the genua Raja 
(q.v.); but the family Rajidje, aud even the 
section Batoidei, are often apokcn of as ltaya. 
Their flattened shape indicates that they live 
on level sandy bottoms, generally at no great 
distance from the coast and in moderate 
depths. They are carnivorous, but by* no 
means active, swimming like the flat-llshea by 
the undulating motion of the pectoral (Ins, the 
thin flagellifona tail having eutirely lost its 
locomotive function, and serving merely as a 
rudder. They may be divided into two groups : 
(1) ltaya proper, with a short snout, and (2) 
Skates (attaining a much larger size) with a 
long, pointed snout. In species armed with 
bucklera or asperities it is the female which 
lias these dermal developments, the male being 
entirely or nearly smooth. The colour also 
frequently varies in the sexes. Tha Mylio- 
batidjc are popularly known as Eagle-Raya, 
the Torpedimdie as Electric Rays, and the 
Trygonidie as Sting Rays. 

ray oil, s. Oil made from the livers of 
rays. [Ray (3), a.] In India this ia procured 
extensively from Raja clavata, R. pastinaca, Ac. 

ray (4), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A disease of 
Hheep. Called also Scab, Shab, or Rubbers. 

ray (5), s. [Rye.] 

Ray (6), s. [John Ray, F.R.S., a distinguished 
zoologist, botanist, and author (1627-1704).] 
(See etym.) 

Ray’s bream, a. 

Ichthy. : Broma raii, about seventeen Inches 
long, and five and a half deep. Tail deeply 
divided, dorsals and anals elongated ; pec- 
torals long. [Bhama.] 

ray (1), v.t. A i. [Ray (1), *.] 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To streak, to atripa ; to mark with 
stripes or long lines ; to form rays on. 

** 1 w oil gtue him * feather bed 
Haled, with fold.” Chaucer: Dreme. 

t 2. To shoot out as rays ; to cause to shoot 
out. 

" Thou mystic moon that o'er th© dim «rey aomzil 

Hay tC furth a yellow stream of thin cold light." 

Black ie ; Lay* of Highland* A island*, p. 2«. 

* B. Intrans. : To shine forth or out, as 
with raya, 

* ray (2), v.t. [An abbrev. of array , v. (q.v.).] 

1. To array, to dress. 

" Royally rayed In dirt."— Mr T. More : IVorkes, p. 814. 

2. To beray, to dirt, to aoil. 

'* Wo© ever man *o ray'd I" 

Shake* p. ; Taming of the S hr etc, Iv. L 

ra -yab, a. [Arab. ra'iyah=a flock, a herd, 
a tenant, a peasant, from ra’a = to pasture.] 
In Turkey, a person not a Muhammadan, who 
pays the capitation tax, called the llaratcli. 

•• To match the Rayah* from their fate." 

llyron . liritte of A bydot , a 2®. 

rayed, a. [Eng. ray (1), s. ; •*</.] 

1. Ord. lung. : Adorned orornamented with 
rays ; having raya ; striped, radiated. 

“ With two Provenclal rote* on my rayed ©bo©*"— 
Shaketp. : Hamlet, til. 2. 

2. Bot. : Radiate (q v.). 

* raylo, v.i . [Raii., t*.] 

ray' loss, a. [Eng. ray (1), a. ; -less.) 

I. Destitute of rays or light ; durk, gloomy, 
not illuminated. 

" And a grey mlit curtained tho raylett ©ky.‘ 

Black le : Lay i of Highland*, Ac,, p. 132. 

•2. Dcatituda of sight ; blind. 

" And the grey Theban rriUrit to the aktet 
Ilia huelc*© feature* and hi© raytets eyna.” 

Praed : A then*. 

* rayn, v.t. [Reign, v.) 

* rayno, t. [Reion, a.] 

* ray' 6n, a. [Fr.] A ray, a beam. 

" Out of her womlt a thousand rayon* threw." 

Spenser: TDion of Beltay, 1L 

ra ytfn-n&nt, ra-ytfnnod,ra y5n eo’.a. 

[Fr. rayon = a ray.] 

Iter. : The same as Radiant (q.v.). 

•razo, a. [Rack (2), «.] 

razo, v . t . [Rase (I), v .] 

1. To strike on the surface ; to touch In 
passing ; to glance along the surface of ; to 
graze. (Scoff: Af a ration, vi. 14.) 


2. To erase, to obliterate, to efface, to blot 
out. 

M From tho book of houour razed quite." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 25. 

3. To subvert from tha bottom ; to over* 
throw and destroy utterly ; to demolish ; to 
level with the ground. 

" Tha spoil* of cities roFcf. and warrior* slain." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad L 152. 

4. To destroy ; to make away with ; to ex- 
tirpate. 

" Thou comwt not. Cains, now for trihut© ; that 
Tho Briton© havo rated out." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, r. 8. 

razed, pa. par. A o. [Raze, v.J 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

Her. : The same as Erased (q.v.). 

ra zeo’, s. [Fr. rasi, pa. par. of rascr = to 
raze, to cut down ships.] 

Naut. : A vessel cut down to a less number 
of decks, as from a two-decker to a frigate, 
Ae. The opposite of one raised up. 

ra zoo', v.t. [Razee, s.) To cut down or to 
reduce to a amaller size ; hence, to cut down 
or abridge by cutting out parts : as, To razee a 
book or an article. 

ra' zor, * ra sour, s. [Fr. roseir, from raser 
= to shave.J 

1. A keen-edged cutting instrument em- 
ployed for shaving or removing the hair of the 
beard and head. (Ezek. v. i.) 

* 2. A tusk : as, the razors of a boar. 

razor back, % [Rorqual.] 
azor-blll, 5. 

OrnifA. : Aka fordo, the sole species of the 
genus, Alca impennis, tha Great Auk, being 
extinct. It is about a foot and a half long, 
plumage of head, neck, and upper surface 
brilliant black, under surface pure white. 
They abound as far north as Labrador, and 
are found in considerable numbers 011 pre- 
cipitous headlands on the British coast, 
Flaniborough Dead, the Needles, and the Isle 
of Man being favourite breeding-places. 
They make no nest, but lay a single white or 
yellowish egg, blotched and streaked with 
dark-brown, on the bare rock. Called also 
the Black-billed Auk and Murre. 

razor fish, s. 

1. Ichthy.: Coryphcena novacula , from its 
compressed body, which aouiewhat resembles 
a razor-blade, 

2. ZOOI. I [RAZOR-aHJELL], 

razor-shell, a, 

Zool, : The genus Solen (q.v.), and particu- 
larly Solen ensis from its shape. 

razor stone, s . [Novaculitk.] 

razor strop, razor-strap, s. A strop 
for putting au edgo on razora. [Stoop.] 

• ra'-zor a-ble, a. [Eug. razor; -a ble.] Fit 
to be shaved. 

"Till ww born china 

. H© rough and rai/jraMe.'' Shaketp. : Tempett, IL L 

• ra’-zuro (z as zh), ». [Fr. rasure, from Lat. 
rasimi.] [Haze, r.J 

1. The act of eriming ; erasure. 

M ‘Oalnat tho tooth of tlmo 
And rorur© of oblivion." 

Shake ip . ; Measure for Measure, t. 

2. That which is eraaod ; au erasure, 

r&z'~zl a, a. [Arab, ragazia.) An Incuraion 
or raid* by military into an enemy’a country 
f-ir the purpose of carrying off cattle, destroy- 
ing standing cropa, pillaging, Ac. 

rnz' zle-daz zlo, *. 

1. A stnlo of surprise, bewildermont, or In- 
toxication. {Slang.) 

2. A sort of inerry-go-round (q.v.), having 
an u adulating motion. 

ro , pref, [I^at.] A prefix denoting repetition, 
return, retrogreaaion, nnd the like. Before 
words beginning with a vowel (t assumes the 
form red-, as In redm in, redolent, Ac. In 
aome wonls it has lost its special signification, 
as in rrjoice, recommend, Ac. 

Tills prefix is arbitrarily set before almost 
any verb, participle, Ac. In most cases the 
meanings of t he compounds arc obvious, aud 
they are therefore not Inserted hero ; «uch as, 
reai'cuse, readdress, remihud, rearrange , Ac., 
for tha etymologies and meaninga of which 
see their simple forma. 


ro, a. [I tab] 

Music: The name of the second note of the 
scales, in the system of liexachurds. aud of thr 
fixed sound D, iu modem solmization. 

rc &b sorb’, rd, [Pref. re-, and Eng. a&aort 
(q.v.).] 

1. To absorb or imbibe again. 

2. To awallow up again. 

re-ab sorp tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng 
absorjition (q. v.).] The act of reabsorbing, 01 
of being reabsorbed. 

* re nc’-cess, * rc ac ccsso, s. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. nccew (q.v.).J A new or freah access 
or approach ; return. 

" Th©Ir r©viv(ng At id resurrection . . . hy tho r© 
acc*ueof tho *unoo. Hakeiedl \A potogit, hk. IL, ch. 1 

rcayh (1), * reccbo, ’ rocho (pa. t. * raghte. 
• ruhte, * raught, * raughte , * reached , reached. 
pa. par. * raught, • rauht, reached), v.t. A i 
[A.S. nt'can, rdeean (pa. t. rd7d©) = to reach , 
cogn. with O. Fris. reka, retsia, rtsza ; O. li 
Ger. recchen; I cel. rekja ; Ger. reichen. A.S 
rtvaan ia from the aame root as rice (Eng. = 
suff. -rick), and Eng. rich , regal, right , Ac.] 

A, Troasifii'e: 

1. To stretch or hold forth ; to extend ; to 
hold or put forth or out. (Often followed by 
owt or forth.) {John xx. 27.) 

1 2. To atretch, to extend. 

" I was rauht on rood rt re." 

Pot it. He tig. A Love Songt, ht. 

*3. To give out; to utter, to declare, to 
apeak. 

" loh the wall© r<ecchen deorne runen." 

Layamon, 14,072. 

4. To extend to ; to atretch out as far, or as 
high as ; to extend towards ao as to touch ; to 
attain or obtain by stretching out the hand ; 
to touch by extending the arm either alone or 
with an instrument in tha hand ; to strike 
from a distance. 

" Thy v*ower divlur, thy prcecnt aid afford 
That I may rcacA thp Ittiutr* 

Dry den : Ovid ; Meleager A Atalanta. 

5. To deliver with tha hand by extending 
the arm ; to give with the hand stretched out 

" H© reached mo a full cup.”— 2 Etdras xlr. 89i 

6. To extend to, ao as to touch or affeefe. 

" WhAt envy [can] reach you?" 

Shaketp. : Henry 17//., IL 1 

7. To arrive at ; to get as far as ; to come to. 

” When cun«t thou rearA lt[Tyr©]t" 

Shaketp. : Pericle*. tlL L 

8. To attain to by study, exertion, or effort ; 
to gain, to obtain. 

" The limit© of *lze in ve**rl© thus mod© would aoot> 
b© reached."— CattcW* Technical Educator, pL xll . 
p. 385. 

9. To extend to, so as to satiafy. 

" The law reached th© lutentlou of th« i>romot©n, 
and thU act fixed tho natural price of money.’ 1 — Locke. 

• 10, To understand, to comprehend. {Beau- 
mont & Fletcher.) 

• 11. To overreach, to deceive. 

” The Iob© might b© renalred ©Kaln; or, If not, oould 
not however de»troy u*. by reaching u* (u our freate*t 
and lilKhcat conocru .''— South : Sermons, U. 12. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To atretch out the hand in order to touch 
or attain a thing. 

" A black Ethloj>« reaching at tho nun.* 

.s’AaX<*;i. . PeriHet, it 2 

2. To bo extended enough in dimension to 
havo tho power of touching or attaining a 
thing. {Genesis xxviii. 12.) 

3. To be extended In action, iufluence, Ac., 
ao os to attain or oquol something. 

” To me jrou cannot r«wA." 

Shaketp. . Henry Til!., v. V 

• 4. To l>c extended or atrefehed out. 

*’ Uy hym that raughte on nxle." 

/*. Plowman, xl. IU 

• 5. To rise, to arise. {Morte Arthur e y 3,191 ) 

• 6. To move, to puss. 

’* Ut of ©ult>© hco rehten." Layamon, 25.844. 

• 7. To arrive ; to come or get to a place. 

" Well ho© ©huhlcn thtdero recch*."— /?©/<•/ SnO/. 
a 27A 

• 8. To extend, to amount. 

” What may th© king’© who]© hattl© rancN imtuf" 
Shaketp. : 1 Henry JV„ Ir. I. 

IL Naut.: To stand off ami on; to sail by 
the wind upon any taek. 

•] To reach after: To strivo to obtain or 
attain. 

*’ Reaching after a positive Idea of Infinity.*— UvUe. 


boll, b<S^; poiit, JtfWl; cat, $oll* chorus, 9 hln, bongh; go, gem; thin, thin; sin, aj; oxpoot, Xenophon, o^lst. pb = L 
-clan, tlxvn = ahan. -tion, -aVon = shun ; -tion. fioa ziurn. olous. -tloas, -sioun = Abus, -bio, -dlo. Ac. bcl, d^L 
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rea$li (2), v.u [ Retch. J 

rea9h (1), * reaches s. [Reach (1), *.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reacbiug. 

2. The power of reaching, touching, or 
taking with the hand stretched out, or with 
an instrument managed by the hand ; the 
distance to which one can reach : as, The book 
is out of my reach. 

3. Power of attainment or management; 
the sphere to which an agency or a power is 
limited ; the extent, limit, or ability of human 
faculties or attainments ; ahility. 

•• lie sure yourself and your own reach to know." 

Pape : Etsay on Criticism. L 43. 

4. The extent to which anything can in- 
fluence another. 

“ Out ol the reach of shame, he has been confident,” 
—Johnson: Falkland island*. 

*5. A contrivance; an artful acheme ; aa 
artifice to attain some distant advaotage. 

“The duke of Parma had particular reache s nnd 
ends of his own under hand, to cross the design."— 
Bacon. 

*6. Extent, expanse, stretch. ( Milton : 
P . L. f x. 323.) 

7. A stretch of water : 

(1) Tha straight course of a river between 
two bendings or bights. 

" Until there conies a hlg rise In the lower reaches 
of the river."— Field, Oct. 8, 1685. 

(2) A channel, a strait ; an arm of the sea. 

** Cautious throngh the rocky reaches wind." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyuey iv. 

(3) That portion of a canal between two 
locks, and having a uniform level ; a pond. 

1L Vehicles: A coupling-pole (q.v.). 

reach-me-down, a. Ready-made, cast 
off. (Colloq.) 

rea^h (2), s. [Reach (2), t>.) An effort to 
vomit; a retching. 

rea9h’-a-ble, a. [Eng. reach (1), v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being reached ; within reach. 

rea9h'-er t s. [Eng. reach (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who reaches; one who fetches from 
some distant place and gives. 

“ Jennings, the readier of the records .”— Life of A. 
Wood. 

2. An exaggeration. 

“I can hardly helieve that reacher.” — Fuller : 
H’orfAi**, 1L 117. 

rea 9 h'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Reach (1), v .] 

reaching post, s. A post used in rope- 
making, fixed in the ground at the lower end 
of a rope- walk. 

* rca 9 h'-less, * reach-lesse, a. [Eng. 
reQch (1), v. ; -&ss.] That cannot be reached ; 
beyond reach ; unattainable. 

** Uuto a reachletse pitch of praises hlght” 

Hall : Defence of Envy. 

re-act', V.t. & i. [Fref. re-, and Eng. act , v. 
(q.v.).] 

* A. Trans. : To act, do, or perform anew or 
again. 

M Th« son reacts the father's crimes." 

Lewis : btatius; Thebaid L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To return an impulse or impression ; to 
respond to an impulse, force, or influence by 
some action. 

“ His mind reacted with tenfold force on the spirit 
of the age .*'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. To act mutually or reciprocally upon each 
other : as, Two chemical agents react. 

3. To act in opposition ; to resist any in- 
fluence or power. 

re ac-tion, «. [Prcf. re «, and Eag. action 

(q.V.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Action in response or resistance to the 
influence of another action, influence, or force ; 
the reciprocal action of two bodies or minds 
on each other. 

" Causes how they work 
By necessary laws their sure etfeet. 

Of action and reaction." Covtper : Task , 11. 19S. 

2. Action in an opposite or contrary direc- 
tion to that in which an advance has already 
beea made ; tendency to revert from a present 
to a previous condition or state of feeling ; or 
from a more to a less advanced policy. 

•'From that dav hegsn a reaction In favour of 
monarchy and of the exiled house, n reaction which 
never censed till the throne had again beeu set up in 
all it* old dignity. **— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 


IL Technically : 

X. Chem. : The chemical change or effect 
produced by bringing at least two elements 
or compounds together whereby one or more 
new bodies are formed, which may consist 
either of a gas. liquid, or solid, or a mixture 
of these ; as wheo sulphuric acid is added to 
chalk, the products of the reaction are sul- 
phate of liiue, water, and carbonic acid gas. 
A more obscure kind of reaction is brought 
about by the interposition of change of tem- 
perature, suulight, and the galvanic current. 

2. Pathol. : Action of one kind in antagonism 
with action of aoother ; action immediately 
following upon action of a directly contrary 
character ; or a state succeeding to a directly 
contrary one, as the exhaustion consequent on 
a paroxysm of fever. 

3. Physics : The action of one body upon 
another ooe acting upon it in the opposite 
direction. It is always equal and contrary 
to action, i.e., the mutual actions of two 
bodies on each other are forces equal io amount 
and opposite io direction. 

4. Physiol. : [REACTiou-PEnioD). 

reaction-machines, s. pi 

Mach. : Machines put in motion by a re- 
active force. Thus, in the hydraulic tourni- 
quet, the moving power is steam operating by 
a reactive force like water. 

reaction-period, s. 

Physiol : The time that elapses between the 
application of a stimulus to the nerves, and 
the contraction of the muscles following it in 
consequence. Roughly speaking, it is for 
feeling oae-seventh, for hearing one-sixth, and 
for sight ona-fifth of a second. The portion 
of this time required to perceive and to will is 
called the reduced reaction period ; it is less 
than a tenth of a second. If a more complex 
mental decision has to be formed, the time 
required is longer. ( Foster : Physiol ., bk. iii., 
§5.) 

reaction-wheel, •. A wheel to which 
a rotary motion is imparted by the action of 
streams of water issuing tangentially from 
its sides under the pressure of a head of water 
entering it from above. [Turbine.] 

re-ac’-tion-ar-y, a, & s. [Eng. reaction; -ary.] 

A. As adj. : Proceeding from, implying, 
characterized by, or tending towards or favour- 
ing reaction. 

B. As subst. : One who favonrs or promotes 
reaction ; specifically, one who endeavours to 
check, undo, or reverse political progress. 

re-ac’-tion-ist, «. [Eng. reaction; -isf.] A 
reactionary. 

* re-ac -tive, a. [Eng. raze* ; -ire.] Having 
power to react ; tending to reaction. 

** Ye fish assume a voice, with praises fill 
The hollow rock, and load reactive hill.” 

Blackmort: Creation, bk. vli. 

*re-ac’-tive-ly, adr. [Eag. reactive; - ly .] 
By way of reaction. 

* re-ac'-tive ness, s. [Eng. reactive; -ness . ] 
The quality or state of being reactive. 

read(l), * rede, * rcede, s. [A.S. rdtd .) 

1. Counsel, advice. 

2. Proverb, motto, saying. 

’* This reade is rife that oftentlrae 
Great cLitnhera fall unsolt." 

i Spenser: She pheardt Calender ; July. 

* read (2), s. [Read, t\] The net of reading ; 
perusal. 

*■ Parnell, after the fiftieth read. Is a* fresh as at the 
first."— Hume : Essays ; Of Simplicity and Refinement. 

read, *rede, *red en (pa.t, *radde, *redde , 
read ,* pa. par. * rad, read), v.t.&i. [AS. rerdan 
= to discern, to advise, to read (pa. t. rrrdc, 
pa. par. gerced), from rdbd — counsel ; rddan 
= to advise, to persuade ; Goth, redan; lcel. 
rddha — to advise ; Ger. rat hen.] 

A. Transitive; 

*1, To advise, to counsel, to rede, to warn. 
* 2. To declare, to tell, to rehearse. 

*3. To explain, to interpret. 

" That dre Dies couth e rede.” 

E. Eng. Allit Poems ; Cleanness, 1,5*3. 

4. To learn or discover by observation ; to 
discover by characters, marks, or features. 

‘'Hoping to enjoy the pleasure of reading shame and 
rage on the face of him whom they most hated and 
dreaded."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

5. To gather the meaning or inteut of ; to 


understand ; to see through ; to discern tha 
thoughts or feeliogs of. 

“ Who la't can read a woman ?” 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 

6. To peruse ; to take in the meaning or 
sense of by iospection ; to go over and gather 
the meaning of, as of a hook, a writing, 4tc. 

7. To utter or pronounce aloud words 
written or printed ; to reproduce writteu or 
printed words io sound. 

" Read me this letter."— SAaJtrap. .• Love's Labour's 
Lott, iv. 2. 

8. To study by reading : as, To read law. 

• 9. To suppose, to Imagine. 

" Thou peasant knight might'tt rightly reed 
Me then to be full base and ev 111 borne." 

Spenser : F. <?.. VI. 11L SL 

B. Intransitive : 


* 1. To advise ; to give advice or counsel. 

" Therefore I read, beware." 

Spc >*cr : F. Q., L l. IS. 

* 2. To tell, to declare. 

3. To perform the act of reading. (Nehe- 
miah viii. 8.) 


4. To reproduce written or printed words 
ia sound : as, Read to me, read out, 

5. To learn or find out particulars by reading. 

6. To be studious ; to read or study books 
for a specific purpose : as, To read for the bar. 

7. To be textually ao and so ; to stand 
written or printed : as, The passage reads 
thus. 


8. To have a certain effect when read : as, 
The poem reads well. 

^ (1) To read between the lines : To discover or 
detect a hidden meaning io a phrase or state- 
ment ; to see beneath the surface of a state- 
ment; to detect or appreciate the real mean- 
ing of a writing, statement, &c., as dis- 
tinguished from the professed or apparent 
meaning. 

“They 'read between the tines? ns they say, and 
find that two and two are intended to represent fire, 
or perhaps five hundred, iu the apparently plain 
statement to which they give their sinister interpre- 
t&tiou."— Gentleman' t Magazine. June, 1883. 

(2) To read music : To understand musical 
notation, so aa to be able to play or sing a 
piece at sight. 

(3) To read one's self in: 

Church of Eng. : To read the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, and repeat the Declara- 
tion of Assent prescribed by law, as reqaired 
of every incumbent to be done on the first 
Sunday oo which he officiates in the church 
of his benefice. 


" Canon Malcolm MacCol! . . . read himself in 
yesterday morning ."— Pall Mali Gazette. Aug. 18, 1684. 

(4) To read up : To make a special study of. 


read, a. [Read, v.) Instructed, skilled, or 
informed by reading. Seldom used except in 
the expression well-read. 


* read-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng .readable; - ity .] 
The quality or state of being readable ; read- 
ableness. 


read-able, a. [Eng. read, v. ; -able.] 

1. Capahle of being read ; legible. 

2. Fit or suitable to be read ; worth reading. 

" A wonderlol collection of readable matter.'*— 
Athenceum, Dec. 20, 1884. 

read'-a-blc-ncss, s. [Eng. readable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being readable. 

read’-a-bly , adv. [Eng. readable); -ty.J In 
a readable manner; legibly. 

re -ad -dress’, [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

address , v. (q.v.).] To address or direct 
anew or again. 

" Didyxnus . . . readdressed himself to her. and told 
her.*— Boyle : B'orto, vL 19U 

* re-a dept’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and L&t. adeptus, 
pa. par. of adipiscor = to gaiu.] To gain back 
or again ; to regain, to recover. 

" Kyug Henry tba VI. thus readepted . . . by* 
crowue and diguitie royalL”— Hall : Edward l J". {an. 91 

* re-a-dep -tion, * re-a-dep-ci-on, s. 

[Re adept.] Recove rv, regaining. 

" Will *ny&ar, that the readeption of Trevigl wm 
matter of scruple 7 Bacon: I Par with Xpain. 

read'-er, * red -ere, $. [A.S. n&Jere,] 

[Read, r.J 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A counsellor, an adviser. 

2. One who reads ; one who pronounces 
written or printed words ; oae who peruses 
or studies what is written. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
V, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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3. Applied specifically to one who reads 
prayers, lessons, lectures and the like to 
others : as, 

(1) Roman : The same as Lector (q.v.X 

•* I can get to l>e neither deacon, reader, nor echool 
muter, uo, not the clerk of * p*rl*h.“— Greene: /War 
Ha con. 

(2) Anglican: 

(a) A deacon appointed to perform divine 
service in churches and chapels of which no 
one has the cure, and in certain eleemosynary 
and other foundations. 

(b) One of an order of ministrauts not or- 
dained or addressed as Revereud. It received 
the sanction of the bishops in July, I Sod. 

(3) In the University of Oxford, oue who 
reads lectures on scientific subjects. 

(4) In the Inns of Court, one who reads 
lectures on law ; also, the choplain of the 
Temple. 

4. One who reads or studica much ; a 
studious person. 

5. A reading-book for schools ; a book con- 
taining passages as exercises In reading. 

6 . A newspaper advertisement which appears 
as regular reading matter. (U. S.) 

II. Print. : One who reads and corrects the 
proof-sheets of any work before publication ; 
a corrector of the press. 

read'-er slrip.s. [Eng. reader ; -sh ip.] The 
office, post, or position of a reader. 

xead'-I-l^, * red -i U, * red-t-lie, ody. 

[Eng. ready ; - ly .] 

1. In a ready manner; quickly, promptly, 
soon, easily. 

*• As tou may readily **« hy turning to TrommluV* 
Concordance."— Waterland : ll'orfo, L 48. 

2. Willingly, promptly, cheerfully ; without 
hesitation or reluctauce. 

read'-I-ness, * red- l- nesse, s. [Eng. 

ready; -ness.} 

1. The quality or state of being ready or 
prepared ; a state of preparation for what is 
to happen or be done. 

" We could at ouce put ua In readiness." 

ShaXespL ; Taming of the Mrw, I. L 

2. Quickness, promptness, promptitude, 
facility, aptitude : as, readiness of thought, 
readiness of mind. 

3. Cheerfulness, willingness, alacrity ; ab- 
sence of hesitation or reluctance. 

"They received the word with all readieussot mind.'’ 
— Acts avli. 1L 

Read -Ing, *. (See def.] 

*lcog. : The county towu of Berkshire, Eng. 

Reading beds, s. pi. [Woolwich & 
Reading Beds.] 

read'-mg, • read-luge, * red-lnge, pr. 

par., a., & s. [Read, v.\ 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

E. As adjective: 

1. Given or addicted to reading or study; 
•tndious : as, a reading people. 

2. Used by or intended for readers. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who reads ; pcruaal. 

“ To no what countenance ho wold innko at the 
reding ol IL’*— Ooldyng ; Justin*, lol. ftj. 

2. A lecture or prelection ; a public recital. 

3. The atudy of books. 

" The learned hrayne, 

Which Joyneth reading with exji*rlonc«.* 

(iascoi'jne : The Steele Qlas. 

4. The particular way in which a word 
rends, or is written or printed, considered 
with reference to textual correctness; a lec- 
tion ; a particular version of a passage. 

*• The rending being oorrnpt In All publlahed U*U."— 
Athenasum, Dec. 20. 16S4. 

6. That which is read ; an observation made 
by reading or examining an Instrument. 

"The *ania comtant error of graduation, which 
depend* on the InltUl and final readings off alone."— 
Hertchei: Astronomy, { los. 

6. Judgment, opinion, or npprecintlon 
founded on or formed by atudy, reading, or 
observation : hence, reproduction or repre- 
sentation In accordance with one’s view or 
interpretation of an author’s Intention ; ren- 
dering, delineation, repreacntallon. 

IL Legislation : The formal recital of n, bill 
by the proner officer before the house which 
ia to consider it. 


reading book, s. A book containing 
selections to be used as exercises in reading. 

reading-boy, s. 

Print. : A boy employed to read copy the 
reader ; a reader’s assistant. 

roa ding-closet, *. A small room in a 
printing-office, appropriated to a pnntcr’a 
reader. (Reader, j. II.] 

•• I wm get! lug an honest and. I hope, an honour- 
able living lu the com poaing- room or the reading - 
closet."— Offeree, JjuI. 10, 1&&6, j>. L, 

reading-desk, s. A desk or stand on 
which a book is supi»ortod, so as not to engage 
or fatigue the hands of the reader. 

reading-glass, s. A large magnifying 
lens, with a hamlle, used to aasist in read- 
ing, &c. 

reading-room, s. A room appropriated 
to the use of readers ; a room furnished with 
books, newspapers, periodicals, Ac., to which 
persona resort for reading or study. 

reading-stand, s. A kind of reading- 

desk. 

re-ad journ', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ad- 
journ, (q.v.).J To adjourn again or a aecond 
time. 

“The Parliament was then readjoumed by the 
k I use's fpecial commoud-' — Reliquiae irpfronTuraa, 
p. H3. 

re-ad-joum'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
adjournment (q.v.).] The act of readjournjog ; 
a subsequent or succeeding adjournment. 

re ad just', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. adjust 
(q.v.).j To adjust, arrange, or set in order 
anew or again ; to rearrange. 

re ad just'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
adjustment (q.v.). j The act of readj usting ; 
the state of being readjusted. 

• re-ad'-mir-al, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
admiral (q.v.).j To reappoint to the office of 
admiral. 

" Pcerehrowne ... was agatnc readmirald hy Edward 
the Third." — Mathc ; Lenten Slnjfe. 

re ad-miss -ion (88 as sh), s. [Pref. re-, 

ancl Eng. admission, (q.v.).] The act of re- 
admitting; the state of being readmitted ; re- 
admittance. 

** Your prldo ot heart 

Prolong® hie re admission.” Digby .- A Ivira. Hi. 

re ad mit’, v.t. [Pref re-, and Eng. admit 
(q.V.).] To admit again or anew. 

M Oeadmits ua. through the guardian hand 
Of elder hrothera, to our Father’* throne." 

Toung : Might Thoughts, lx. 

re-ad-mit’-tan 5 e, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
admittance (q.v.).] Tbe act of readmitting ; 
the state of being readmitted ; readmission. 

" Their amendment for the time to cotne. had pro- 
cured them readmittance.'’— Brevint : Saul A Samuel, 
ch. x. 

re ad -dpt', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. adopt 
(q.V.).] To adopt again or anew ; to chooso 
again. 

’* Readopled to thy ble*t em brace.” 

Toung ; Sight Thoughts, lx. 

ro ad orn', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. adorn 
(q.V.).J To adorn anew or afresh. 

"With «c«rlet hououn read- Tried, the tide 
Lcjqwou.* Dlackmore : Creation, vl. 

• road'-8tcr, s. (Eng. read, v. ; fern, auffi 
-sfer.] A fcmalo reader. 

re ad-van9©', v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ad- 
vance (q.v.).J To ndvanco again or afresh. 

M They yet wliould rwadvance 

To former height" 

Ben Jonson : A ’pig. to Sir II. Qoodyere, 

• re ad-ver'-t^n-^^, $. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
adrerfeaci/.] The act of reviewing or again 
adverting to. 

“ A roadeerleney or reappllentfon of mind to Idea* 
that are Actually there."— Morris : liejtoct, on Locke, p. 0. 

rdad'-tf, * read i, * road le, * rcd-lo, 
* red-y, a., adr., A s. [ A. 8. rc&Ic; cogn. 
with O. II. Ger. relti = ready ; Ger bereft ; O. 
8w. redo; Dan. rede; Iccl. greidhr ; Ooth. 
famuli.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Prepared at the moment ; In a atato of 
readiness ; furnished with ail t lint is neces- 
sary ; tit or prepared for immediate use; dis- 
posed or furnished in a manner suited to tho 
purjKjso In view. 

M All thine* are ready."— Xtalthew nil. 4. 


2. Quick in action or execution ; prompt 
nimble, dexterous. 

•• Open *peech. and ready hand." 

Byron : Bride <f Abydos, U. to. 

3. Apt, willing, disposed. 

•* I Am ready to dDtruat mine eye*." 

Shakfsp. : Twelfth Might, tv. S. 

4. Prepared In mind ordisposition ; willing ; 
not backward or reluctant. (Mark xlv. 3S.) 

5. Quick to receive, take in, or comprehend • 
not dull or backward; sliarp. 

WhAt a ready tongue *u*i>lclon hath." 

Sh ikesp. : 2 Henry IK, L L 

6. Occasioning no delay ; easy, opportune, 
near, convenient, 

" Thw readiest way to moke the wench Amends." 

Shakesp. : Richard ///., L L 

7. Being at tbe point ; near, at hand, about 

" My heart la ready to crock.*. -Shakesp. : Horry 
U'frf* if Windsor, IL 2. 

8. In hand, in cash. 

“He njAde five mark* ready money.’— Shakesp : 
Measure for Measure, |v. 3. 

E. As adv . : In a state of preparation ; so 
as to cause or need no delay. 

•• We ourselves will go ready armed befor* th* 
children of Israel ."— Mumbers axalL 17. 

C. As subst. : Ready money ; cash. (Uanaliy 
with the def. article.) (Slang.) 

•* Lord Strutt wm not flushed In ready, either to go 
to l*w, or clear old debt*.”— JrftutAnof ; Hist, of John 
BulL 

TI To make ready : 

]. To make preparation ; to prepare ; to aet 
things in order, (ilfurk xiv. 15.) 

2. Print. : Td arrange a forme in proper 
position on the bed of a press or machine, and 
to put on overlays or underlays as required. 

ready-made, a. 

1. Made or prepared beforehand ; kept in 
stock or in hand ready for immediate use or 
sale : as, ready-made clothes. 

2. Pertaining to articles prepared before- 
hand or kept in stock : as, the ready-mad * 
department of a business. 

ready-money, a. Paid or payable at 
tbe time of purchase or delivery ; conducted 
on the principle of goods being paid for when 
bought or delivered : as, a ready-money busi- 
ness. 

ready - reckoner, e. A bonk with 
tables to facilitate calculations ; a book with 
tabulated calculations giving the value of auy 
number of thiugs from tho lowest price, as a 
farthing, upwards, or the interest of any sum 
of money at any rate, and for any ]>eriod, from 
a day upward, &c. 

ready-witted, a. Haring a ready or 
quick wit ; sharp. 

* read' S?, t\f. (Ready, a.] To mnkc ready ; 
to dispose in order ; to prepare. 

'• (I* had neither ahawd nor readiest hi* tangled 
lock*."— Brooke. 

ro-af-firm', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. affirm 
(q.v.).] To affirm agnin or anew. 

• rc af-firm '-0^190, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng 
q/flrmanre (q.v.). J The act of reaffirming; a 
second affirmation or continuation. 

•* Without revocation of bl* error, or • r<*\0Trnuin<* 
after »uch revocation.”— .4 y Itfe: Parergon. 

" re af-Ior -6st, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. af- 
forest (q.v.).] To convert anew or ogain Into 
a forest ; to restore to tho state of 0 forest. 

ro-a -gont, $. [Pref. re-, and Eng. agent (q.v.X] 
]. Onl. Lang. : Anything which produces 
reaction. 

2. Client. : Any substance employed to bring 
about a chemical reaction or change in another 
element, or compound with lhe view generally 
of cither detecting its prcfit’lico or effecting its 
a e pa ration from other substances. 

ro-ftg-gra-va'-tlon, s. [Prof, re-, and Eng. 
aggravation (q.v.).] 

Rom. Cnth. ICccles, ixnr : The last monitory 
published after thro* admonitions, ami before 
the lust excommunication. 

*ro-a-gro6*. t\f. A t. [Pref. rt and Eng. 
agree (q.v.). j 

A. lufrnns. ; To agree again; to boeom* 

reconciled. 

B. Trans. : To cause to agree again ; t* 
reconcile. 

*• Ami fain to *r* tliat tflorlon* holiday 

Ot uulou which thl* dUourd rv-tgrecL" 

PnnM: Cini It nn *111. 


boll, p 4 ^dt, J 6 ^ 1 ; oat, 90 II, chorus, 9 M 11 , txsnyh; go, gem; thi n, {bla; sin, 09 ; oxpcct, Xenophon, e^lst, iAg. 

-clan, -tlan = sham -tlon, -sion = shtin ; -|Ion, ion = rhiin. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. — b^l, dpi. 
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reak— really 


* reak (1), s. [Ety in. doubtful. Perhaps only 
a misprint or misreading for reate (q.v.).] Ao 
aquatic plant ; a rush (?). 

" The bore is yll In Laurent eovle, 

That feeds on reakes and reeues." 

Drant : Horace, bk. II., sat. 4. 

* reak (2), * reek, * reakes, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A freak, a prank. 

“Lore with rage kept eucb a reakes."— Breton : 
Dream of Strange Effects, p. 17. 

re'-al(l),* re-all, a., adv.,fcs. [Low Lat realis 
= belonging to the thing itself, from res = a 
thing ; O. Fr. real ; Fr. reel ; Sp. & Port, real; 
ItaL reale.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. Pertaining or relating to things, not 
persons ; not personal. 

"Our simple Ideas are all real."— Locke : Human 
Understanding, bk. iL, ch. xxix. 

2. Actually being or existing; not fictitious, 
not imaginary ; true. 

" I waked and found 
Before mine eyes all real.” 

Hilton : P. L.. rilL 810. 

3. Genuine, true ; not counterfeit or fic- 
titious : as, real gold, real wine. 

4. Genuine, not assumed, not sham or 
feigned : as, To appear in one's real character. 

II. Law: Pertaining to things fixed, perma- 
nent, or immovable, as lands or tenements, as 
real estate. (Opposed to personal or movable). 

B. As ady. ; Really, truly, very, eminently, 
especially. 

t C. As subst. : A realist (q.v.). 

"Scotists Tboraiats, Peals, Nominals.**— Burton : 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 677. 

real-action, s. [Action, s. t 1 1. 4, (d) (i.).] 

real-assets, s. pi 

Law: Assets consisting in real estate, or 
lands and tenements descending to an heir, 
aufficieut to answer the charges upon the 
estate created by the ancestor. 

real burden, s. 

Scots Law: A burden in money imposed on 
the subject of a right as on an estate, in the 
deed by which the right is constituted, and 
thus distinguished from a personal burden 
which is imposed merely on the receiver of 
the right. 

real Chattels, s. pL [Chattel.] 

real-composition, s. 

Law: An agreement made between the 
owner of lands and the parson or vicar, with 
consent of the ordinary, that such lands shall 
be discharged from payment of tithes, in con- 
sequence of other land or recompense given 
to the parson in lieu and satisfaction thereof. 

real definition, a [Definition.] 

real-estate, S. Landed property ; lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments held for life or 
for some greater estate, whether freehold or 
copyhold. 

real-exchange, 5. The trade transac- 
tions between any two or more countries. 
(Sometimes called Commercial Exchange.) 

real- focus, 3 . 

Optics : A focus formed in front of a mirror 
by converging rays of light reflecting from it. 
Opposed to the Virtual focus. 

real fugue, 3 . 

Music : A strict fugue. Used In opposition 
to a tonal fugue. The answer in a real fugue 
is a fifth higher or a fourth lower than the 
subject, note for note. 

real-image, s. 

Optics : An image formed in front of a mir- 
ror where the reflected rays converge. 

real-laws, s. pi. Laws regulating pro- 
perty only. 

real- presence, s . [Transubstantia- 

TION.] 

real-property, s. Real estate. 

real radius, s. 

Gearing : The radius of the circle touching 
the crests of the teeth of a cogwheel. 

real right, s. 

law : A right of property in a subject, or as 
It ia termed a jus in re , in virtue of which the 
person vested with the real right may pursue 
for possession of the subject. 


real-servitude, s. 

Law: The same as Predial-servitude^, v.). 

real-things, s. pi. Tilings substantial 
and immovable, and the rights or profits 
annexed to or issuing out of them. 

real- warrandice, s. [War rand ice.] 

* real (2), a. [0. Fr., from Lat. regalis — regal 
(q.v.).] Royal. 

" Of his linage am I, and his offspring 
By veray lino, as of the stok real. 

Chaucer: C. T.. 1,554. 

re-al, 3. [Sp.] The old unit of value in Spain. 
By the monetary law of June, 1864, the silver 
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real was made to weigh 1*298 grammes, *81 
fine, and equivalent to 2£d. English, The real 
has varied in value from 2£d. to 5d. sterling. 

re-al'-gar, s. [A word of Arabic origin, used 
by the alchemists ; the sandaracha of Pliny ; 
Fr. arsenic sulfure rouge ; Ger. rothes rausch- 
gelb.] 

1. Min. : A monnclinic mineral, occurring 
but rarely in crystals, but mostly gTauular to 
compact-massive. Hardness, 1*5 to 2 ; sp. gr. 
3*4 to 3*6 ; lustre, resinous ; colour and streak, 
aurora- red to orange -yellow ; transparent to 
translucent; fracture, conclioidal ; brittle. 
Compos. : sulphur, 29*9; arsenic, 70*1 =100, 
which is equivalent to the formula AsS. 
Occurs in fine crystals in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvauia, and massive in many localities, fre- 
quently associated with orpiment (q.v.) ; on 
exposure to light changes to orpiment (q.v.). 

2. Chan. : AsS 2 . A sulphide of arsenic formed 
artificially by heating arsenic acid with the 
proper proportion of sulphur. It is a fusible 
and volatile substance, having an orange-red 
colour, is used for painting and for the pro- 
duction of white-fire (q.v.). 

re'-al-ifm, s. [Eng. real , a. ; -wm.] 

1. Arf ; The representation of nature as it 
actually appears. 

"On the boards of East-end theatres there had been 
attempts at etriking realism long before."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept 23, 1885. 

2. Metaph. : The doctrine that in perception 
there is an immediate or intuitive cognition 
of the external object. According as the 
truth of the testimony is, or is not, admitted, 
Sir W. Hamilton divides Realism (Reid's 
Works, p. 74S, 749) into Natural Realism (or 
Dualism, from the reality of mind and the 
reality of matter being admitted), and Hypo- 
thetical Realism (or Dualism), in which the 
existence of an external world is affirmed, hut 
the testimony of consciousness to our know- 
ledge of its existence is denied. 

3- Philos. : The doctrine that every General 
Term (or Abstract Idea), snch as Man, Virtue, 
&c., has a real and independent existence, 
quite irrespective of any concrete individual 
determination, such as Smith, Beoevolence, 
&c. ( G . H. Lewes). The doctrine is Platonic 
(Artsf. : Met., xiii. 4), bnt attained its greatest 
development among the Scholastics in the later 
Middle Ages, when two schools of Realism 
existed, headed respectively by Duns Scotus 
(died 1308) and St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). 
[Scotism, Thomism.] 

re'-al-ist, s. [Eng. real , a. ; - ist .] 

1. Art <£ Literature: One who reproduces or 
describes nature or real life, exactly aa it 
appears to him. (Opposed to an Idealist.) 

2. Metaph. : One who admits the reality of 
the external world. (Opposed to an Idealist.) 

3. Philos. : One who supported the doc- 
trine of the real existence of Universals. 
(Opposed to a Nominalist.) 

re al-ist- 10 . a. [Eng. realist; -te.] Pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of, realism or the 
realists. 

’’ Tourgueneffhlw»e]f la called a realist— the head of 
the realUtic school la fiction."— Scribner's Magazine, 
Jane, 1877. 1X258. 


re-al -ist'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. realistic ; -al, 
-ly.] In a realistic manner. 

" Induces his Imagination to work realistically"— 
Scribner’s Magazine, J une, 1877, p. 258. 

re-al‘-i-ty (1), $. [Fr. realite, from Low Lat 
realitatem , accus. of realitas, from realis = 
real (q.v.); Sp. realidad; Ital. realita.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . The quality or state of being real ; actual 
being or existence of anything ; truth, fact, as 
opposed ta mere appearance. 

" The reality of the miracles of the Egypt ism 
magicians ." — Horsley : Sermons, VoL L, ser. 1L 

2. That which is real, aa opposed to that 
which is in imagination or appearance ; some- 
thing intrinsically important, not merely 
matter of show, (Cowpcr: Hope , 68.) 

* IL Technically : 

1. Law : The same as Realty (q.v.). 

2. Philos. : Any thing which does or may 
exist of itself, and is not considered as form- 
ing part of any other thing. 

H Reality of laws : A legal term for all laws 
concerning property and things. 

* re-al-i-ty (2), 3. [Fr. rtatte.J [Realty (1).] 
Devotion, loyalty. (Fuller.) 

re'-al-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. realise); -able.] 
Capable of being realized. 

" No other equality Is realizable In the material cir- 
cumstances of in.vu on earth.*' — Scribner's Magazine, 
Oct., 1878, p. 852. 

re- al-i-za'- 1 ion, s. [Fr. realisation , from 
rtaliser=. to realize (q.v.).] 

1 . The act of realizing or making real ; the 
state of being realized. 

2. The act of bringing into being or action. 

3. The act of converting money into real 
property. 

4. The act of converting property, as stocks, 
shares, &c., into money. 

re'-al-ize, re'-al-ise, r.f. A f, [Fr. rtaliser, 
from O. Fr. real ^real (q.v.); Sp. realizur ; 
Ital. realizzare.] 

A, Transitive ; 

1. To bring into real or actual existence, 
being, or action. 

"There have been trials upon the •lAge.bnt few that 
have been realised with greater accuracy." — Daily 
Telegraph , Sept. 23, 1885. 

2. To bring into real or actual existence and 
possession ; to make tangible ; to acquire as 
the result of labour, exertion, or pains; to 
gain : as, To realize a profit from trading. 

3. To impress on the mind as a reality ; to 
believe, consider, or treat aa real ; to feel or 
appreciate thoroughly and vividly in the 
mind; to appreciate or understand the mean- 
ing, force, or reality of. 

4. To convert into real estate ; to make real 
property. 

5. To render fixed property available ; to 
convert into money. 

” Bre vented them from realising their securities.**— 
Times, Msrch 29, 1886. 

6. To fetch ; to bring io, as a price. 

t B. Intrans. : To convert any kind ol 
property into money. 

re'-al lz-er, s. [Eng. realise); sr.] On* 
whn or that which realizes. ( Coleridge .) 

re'-al-iz ing, pr. par . or a. [Realize.] 

* re'-al-iz-ing-ly, adv. [Eng .realizing; -ly.] 

In a’realizing manner ; so as to realize. 

re-al-lege', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng allege 
(q.'v.).] To allege a second time or again. 

r©-al-li'-an9e, S. [Pref. re-, and Eng. alliance 
(q.V.).] A renewed alliance. 

* reallich, adv. [Real (2), a.] Royally. 

(Chaucer.) 

* re-al-lie', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ally 
(q.v.’).] To get in order again ; to compile 
or form anew; to reform. (Spenser; F. Q 
VII. vi. 23.) 

re al-ly, * re-al-lie, adv . [Eng. real (1) ; dy.] 

1. In a real manner ; in reality ; lu fact and 
not in appearance only; actually, truly, 
indeed, in truth. 

** The king Is really xnd truly a Catholic* — Mae 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. It. 

2. In truth, indeed. (Used as a slight cod 
roboration of an opinion or statement) 


Cate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9II, work, who, eon ; mate, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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r&iLm, • roalmc, * reame, * reanme, 
• rcome, * roialme, * ryalme, a. [O. Fr. 

realms, reaume, roialme (Fr. royauvuc), from a 
Low Lat. • regalinun, from Lat. regalis (O. Fr. 
real, roial ; Fr. royal) = royal, regal (q.v.); 
0. Sp. realme, reame ; Ital. reame.] 

L 0 rdi nary iMng uage : 

1. A royal jurisdiction, territory, or extent 
of government ; a kingdom ; the dominion of 
» king. 

•' J weigh'd the danger, which my realm s stood In, 
By this my issue* OuL" 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., 1L 4. 


2. Hence, generally, a province, a depart- 
ment, a region, a sphere, a domain. 

" Through all the realms of nonsense absolute.” 

Dry den : MacFlecknoe, 6. 

t II. Zoogeography : A term proposed by 
Mr J. A. Allen (Lull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Cam- 
bridge , Mass., ii.) for the division of the earth 
in accordance with what he calls “ the law of 
circumpolar distribution of life in zones.” 


•realm less, a. (Eng. realm ; -less.] Desti- 
tute or deprived of a realm. (Keats.) 

re- al- ness, S. (Eng. real; -n«j.] The 
quality or atate of being real ; reality. 

* re’-al-ty (l), * re-al-tee, s. (0. Fr. rialte , 
from* Lat. regalitatem, accus. of regalitas, from 
regalis = regal (q.v.) ; Ital. rea.Ua.] 

1. Royalty. 

'* Ther way men feat and realtee beholde." 

Chaucer . C. T.. 4,840. 

2. Loyalty, faithfulness. 

” Where faith and realty 
Remain not." Milton: P. L., vl. 114. 

re -al-ty (2), • re-al-tie, s. [The name 
word as reality (1).] 

• 1. Ord. Lang.: Reality. 

M The nearly couching of each real tie." 

More : Life of the Soul, IL 11 

2. Lav?: 

(1) Immobility, or the fixed, permanent 
nature of that kind of property called real. 

(2) Real property (q.v.). 


ream (1), • reme, t. (A.S., cogn. with Ger. 
return.] Cream ; the cream-like froth on ale. 

" That on U white so wllkes reme. " 

Arthour A Merlin, p. 65. 

ream (2), * reame, • reeme, * reme, s. 

IQ. Fr. ratme, rapine (Fr. ranre), from Arab. 
rizmat (pi. rizam) — a bundle. Cotton paper 
was manufactured in Spain, where it was 
introduced by the Moors, hence the Arabic 
origin of the word. It. rvrna.] 

1. 4 SO sheeta of paper of any size. A com- 
mon practice is uow to count 600 sheets to 
the ream. A printer’s ream contains 616 
sheets ; a publisher's ream contains from 
480 to 520 sheets. [Quire (1), a., 1.] 

2. Hence used for a large quantity of paper. 

ream (3), t. IRiem.] 

* ream (J), * reme, s, (A.S. hream .] Shout- 
ing, clamour. 

ream (1), t\i. (Ream (1), $.] To cream, to 
mantle. (Scotch.) 

" /teaming a watt that drank divinely." 

Dorm : Tam O'Shanter. 

* ream (2), * reme (1), v.t. (A.S. (a)rd!7nan.] 
To stretch out, to extend. 


ream (3), * reme (2), v.t. (A.S. rumian, 
rfrnuin, from nm = room (q.v.); Icel. rpma; 

O. L. Ger. rumian ; O. H. Ger. nimman.) 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To stretch. 

’* HU perching home* are reamed a yard beyond 
assize." A Herrin / 1 Tayle (1608). 

2. To enlarge, to bevel out, as a -hole In 
metal, the bore of a cannon, Ac. 

IL Naut . ; To open for caulking. 


• reame, i. (Realm.) 

ream -cr, rim mer, s. (Eng. ream (3). v.; -cr.] 
A tool used to enlarge a hole, and bring it to 
a ahape the counterpart of the tool, whether 
cylindrical or tapering. 

ream - tag, pr. jxir. or a. (Ream (3), t>.) 

reaming bit, a. A broach of hardened 
atecl, having a taper form and angular cutting 
edgea. 

roaming Iron, a. 

Naut . : A blunt chisel used for opening tho 
Hearns between the planking of a nliip, pre- 
paratory to caulking them with oakum. 


re an, * rone, s. (Rhenk.] A furrow, a 
water-course, a gutter. 

re-fin-i mate, v.t, A i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
animate (q.v.).J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To revive, to restore to life, to resusci- 
tate, as a |>erson dead or apparently dead. 

" Alceatls, a reanl fruited cone." 

\\' ordrurorth • Liodomta. 

2. To revive ; to give life or spirit to when 
dull or languid ; to reinvigoratc. 

•• Variety reanimates the attention .*— nolds : 
Discourses, vliL 

3. To give spirit, life, courage, or vigour to : 
as, To reanimate troops. 

• B. Intrans. : To revive. 

" Heanimating at thU little apology." — Mad. 
IfArblay : Cecilia, bk. 1*., ch. v. 

re-iln i-ma tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
animation (q.v.).] The act of reanimating, 
reviving, or restoring to life ; the act of giving 
life, spirit, or vigour to ; the atate of being 
reanimated ; renewed animation, courage, 
spirit, or life. 

TO an-nex’, t».f. [Pref. re -, anil Eng. annex 
(q.V.).] To annex again or anew ; to reunite, 
to rejoin. 

" An ambition to repurchase and reannex that 
dutchy."— Bacon.: Henry 17/., p. 40. 

re In nex a’-tlon, a [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
annexation (q.v.).] The act of reannexing ; 
the atate of being reannexed. 

* re-a-noint’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. anoint 
(q.v!).] To anoint a second time or anew. 

“ Reanolnted mounts th* imperial chair." 

Drayton : Miseries of Queen Margaret. 

* re'-an-swer (u> silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. answer, v. (q.v.).] To answer again ; to 
correspond to ; to compensate, to repay ; to 
make amends for. (Shakesp. : Henry V., in. 6.) 

reap, * repe, v.t. A i, (A.S. rtpan , rtfvan : 
cogn. with l>ut. rapen ; Ger. raufen ; Goth, 
raupjnn ; A.S. rip, ryp= a reaping, harvest, Ac.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To cut down, aa grain, with a sickle, 
acythe, or reapiug-machiue ; to cut down aud 
gather when ripe and ready. 

'* In all other quarter* the com wa# reaped down."— 
Golding e : Ccetar, p. 104. 

2. To cut down and gather the crop of; to 
clear of a crop, especially of a grain crop : aa, 
To reap a field. 

IL Figuratively : 

* I. To shave, to shear. 

" Hit chin new reaped." Shalusp. : 1 Henry /E. 1.1 

2. To obtain as a reward or return, or as 
the fruit of one’a labours or exertions. 

" Of our labour* thou nhalt reap the gain." 

Shakesp.: 8 Henry 17., V. 7. 

B. Intransitive. : 

1. Lit. : To perforin the act or operation of 
reaping ; to cut and gather, aa a grain crop, 
with a sickle, acythe, or reaping-machine. 

" They that reap, mutt sheaf and hind." 

Shakesp. : At Tou I.lke It, III. I 

2. Fig. : To receive the fruit or the reward 
of works or labour. 

’* They that tow In tear* thall reap In Joy ."— Psalm 

Cixvl. 5, 

reap, * reepe, s. (Reap, r.) A bundle of 
corn. 

•• A* mycb otoone reepe." Toremley Mysteries, p. JA 

reap er, * rop-er, a. (Eng. reap, v. ; -er.] 

L Literally: 

1. One who reaps ; one who cuts grain with 
a aickle, acythe, or reaping-machine. 

2. Svecif. : A machine for cutting grain In 
the field ; a reaping-machine (q.v.). 

IL Fig. : One who gathcra In the fruit of 
worka or labour. 

roap'-Irig, *rep-lng, pr. par. ora. (Reap, p.) 

roaplng hook, a. A curved blade of 
atecl, set In a short handle, and used for reap- 
ing ; a aickle. (Macaulay: Iloratiua , xiv.) 

reaping- machine, a A machine for 
reaping or cutting down grain In the field. 
There arc numerous varieties. 

H Properly Hpeaklng, the reaping-hook (ro- 
iireaented n.c. 14t»0 In a harvest scene on a 
tomb at Thebes, and at ill in use) and the 
acythe are reaping-machined ; but the term 


is generally confined to the modern machines, 
in which operations formerly carried out 
by the human hand are utlccted by machi- 
nery. In 1766, Pott, ao Englishman, made 
a machine which Imd a revolving cylinder, 
with rows of combs or ripples, which tore 
otr the cars and discharged them into a box 
(as had been done in Ganl A.n. 70). Six or 
sewu other machines followed in England 
within the next thirty-six years. In 1822 a 
self- sharpening mowing machine was patented 
in the United States. In 1827. the Rev. 
Patrick Bell invented a reaping-machine, 
tried at Powric, in Forfar, and revived at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It cut about an 
acre an hour. In 1852, after a competitive 
trial held in Forfarshire, it was adjudged to 
be the best then known. Between 1852 and 
1874 nearly three thousand intents for reap- 
ing machines were taken out in the United 
States. Two of the most celebrated are 
M’Cormick's, invented obout 1831, and im- 
proved in 1846, and Wood's reaping and auto- 
matic binding machine, first used in 1874. At 
a competition between three reaping machines, 
held near Paris, in 1855, the American machine 
cut an acre in twenty-two minutes, the Eng- 
lish in sixty-aix minutes, and the Algerian in 
aeventy-two minutes. 

* re ap p^r el, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
apparel , v. (q.v.).] To clothe again or afresh. 

re-ap-pear’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. appear 
(q.V.). J To appear again or anew*. 

" Long absent HoroUl reappears at last." 

Byron : Childe Harold, 111. S. 

re-ap-pear an^e, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
apjiearance (q.v.).] The act or state of re- 
appearing ; a second or new appearauee, 

re-&p pli-ca'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
application (q.v.).] The actof reapplying ; the 
atate of being reapplied. 

re ap ply 7 , v.t. or t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. apply 
(q.’v.). J To apply again or afresh. 

re-ap-point', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ap- 
poinl (q.v.).] To appoint again or anew. 

re ap point ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
appointment (q.v.).] The actof reappointing ; 
the state of being reappoiuted ; a second or 
new appointment. 

re-ap-pbr-tlon, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
apportion (q.v.).] To apportion anew. 

re ap-por tlon ment, s. [Pref- re-, and 
Eng. apportionment (q.v.).] The act of re- 
apportioning ; a second or renewed apportion- 
ment. 

re-ap-prda9h', t*.t. or i. [Bnef. re-, and Eng 
approach (q.v.).J To upproacli again or anew. 

rear, * rero, s. An. [O. Fr. riere = back- 
ward, behind ; Fr. arricre (Mid. Eng. arer*), 
from Lat. retro = backward ; re- = backward.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. That which ia bchiud or at the back ; the 
last in order ; the hinder or l>ark part ; the 
background. (Generally used in the phrase* 
at, in, or to the rear.) 

" For while one party he opposed, _ 

Hit rear wot suddenly enclosed.* 

Duller ■ Uudihras, 1. A 

2. Specif. : That part of on army or l*>dy of 
troops which stands or marches behind the 
rest ; the part of a fleet which Is behind the 
other Hldpa. (Opposed to front or ran.) 

B, As ailj. : Pertaining to, stationed In, or 
coming at the rear or back ; last, binder- 
most : as, a rear rank, a rmr guard. 

% To bring up the rear: To come last or 
latest, 

roar admiral, t. (Admiral.] 

roar-front, s. 

Mil. : The rear rank of n company or body 
of men when faced about and standing hi that 
position. 

roar guard, * roro guard, a 

Mil.: A body of troops who march in the 
rear of the main body to protect it, and bring 
up stragglers. (Used also figuratively.) 

".Mr. Valiant fame l«hind, bring rear guard, lor 
fear le*l j>erad venture mine (lend, or dragon, or giant, 
or thief, should (all upou their rear, and »o do mis- 
chief. Dunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pL II. 

roar-lino, a 

Mil. : Tho lino In the rear of an army. 
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rear-rank, t. 

Mil. : The line or rank of a body of troops 
wbich is io the rear. 

rear-vault, $. 

Arch.: A small vault interposed between 
the tracery or glass of a window and the inner 
face of the wall. 

rear, * rere, rare, a. [Rare (2), a.] 

* rear, adv. [Prob. a corrupt, of ratfier(q.Y.).] 
Early. 

“Then why does Cuddy leave hia cot bo rear/ " 

Gay : Shepheards Week, poaL L 

* rear (1), v.t. [Rear, s.J To place or aet in 
the rear. 

" We cannot flank and rear our discourses with 

military oUuaioQa.' — Scott : Sermon before ArtilL Com - 

pany. 

rear (2), *rere, v.t. & i. [A.S. nfran, for 
resort = to make to rise, a causal form from 
7*isaa = to rise; Icel. rdsa—tu raise. Rear 
and raise are doublets.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause to riae up or become erect ; to 
raise ; to lift up ; to elevate. 

" High In his hands he reared the golden bowl" 

Pope: Homer: odyssey xxii. 14. 

2. To cause to rise by building ; to con- 
etruet, to raise, to build. 

" Lotte a lair tabernacle in honour of hym rere." 

Robert qf Gloucester, p. 20. 

*3. To move upwards; to cause to pass 
higher. 

" Up to a hill anon hie steps he rear'd* 

MUton : P. R., ii. 285. 

* 4. To set in a high place; to place high. 

•* Rear it [his head] In the place your father's stands.'' 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., ii- 6 

5. To bring up to maturity, aa young ; to 
cherish, to foster, to educate, to instruct. 

" I’ll not rear another's issue." 

Shakesp. : Winter ’s Tale, tL S. 

6. To raise ; to breed, as cattle, &c. 

*7. To exalt, to elevate, to raise. 

•' Charity decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rear j the ahject mind." 

Prior. (Todd.) 

* 8. To rouse. 

“From o strete tyl another rerid up al the town." 

Chaucer (TJ .* Tale of Beryn. 

* 9. To obtain, to take away. 

" He In an open turney lately held 
Fro me the honour of that gntne did rearef 

Sp niter : F. Q . . I V. vi. 6. 

* 10. To stir up ; to excite, to raise. 

" Would afterwards afresh the sleeping evil reare.” 
Spemer : F. Q., IV. i. 54. 

B. Intrans. : To riae on the hind legs, as a 
torse ; to assume an erect position. 

" He rears upright, curvets, and leaps." 

Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 279. 

* rear'-dorse, Tear'-doss, a. [Reredos.] 
An open hearth for tire without a grate. 

rear'-er. s. [Eng. rear, v. ; -er.] One who or 
that which rears. 

" Pholhe, the rearer of the steed." 

Lewis: Statius; Th ebaidx. 

re-ar'-gue, V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. argue 
(q.v.).J To argue again or auew ; to argue 
over again. 

rear'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Rear (2), i\] 

rearing-bit, a. 

Manege: A bit having a curved mouth- 
piece, which forma the flattened aide of a ring, 
to each aide of which are attached driving- 
rein rings, while on the lower side ia another 
ring of the same size, into which the martin- 
gale-strap ia buckled, to prevent the horse 
lifting his bead when rearing. 

* rear'-ly, adv. [Eng. rear, adv. ; -ly . ] Early, 
soon. {Fletcher.) 

rear-most, a. [Eng. rear, s., and most . ] 
Furthest in the rear or from the front ; last. 

" These of the rearmost only left behind.* 

Rowe : Lucan ; Phartalia UL 

rear'-m6use, *. [Reremocse.) 

rearrange', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ar- 
range (q.v.).J To arrange anew or afresh. 

re ar range'-ment, [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
arrangement (q.v.).] The act of rearranging ; 
the state of being rearranged. 

rear' ward, * rere ward, *rere-warde, 

s. & n. (Short for arerewarde, from Mid. Eng. 
arere = behind, and wardc = a guard. Rear- 
ward and rear-guard are thus doublets.] 


A. As substantive : 

1. The rear-guard ; the part of an army 
which marches in the rear ; the last troop. 

" I brought a squadron of our readiest shot. 

From out our rearward, to begin the fight" 

Dry den: Spanuh Tragedy, 1. 

2. The rear or tatter part of anything ; the 
tail end ; the train behind. 

" Lord Dacre, with hia horsemen light, 

Shall be in rearward of the fight. 

Scott : Marmion, vL 24, 

B, As adj. : At, in, or towards the rear ; 
rear. 

re-a«-<jend', v.i. & t. [Pref. re-* and Eng. 
ascend (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To rise, ascend, or mount 
again. 

" If our Deliverer up to heaven 
Must reascend.” Milton : P. L., xil 480. 

B. Trans. : To mouat or ascend into again. 

" He mounts aloft, and reascends the skies," 

Addison : Ovid; Metamorphoses ill. 

* re -as- 5 en -Sion, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
ascension (q.v.).] The act of reasceading; a 
remounting. 

* re-as-$ent', s. [Pret re-, and Eng. aserni 
(q.v!).] A returning ascent ; an acclivity. 

" Hence the declivity la sharp and short. 

And such the reascent Cowper: Task, L 527. 

rea^'-on, * res on, * res-oun, * rels-un, 

s. & a. [O. Fr. raisun, re son (Fr. raison), from 
Lat. rationem, aecus. of ratio = reckoning, rea- 
son, from ratus, pa. par. of reor— to think ; 
Sp. Teuton ; Port, razain , ra^ao; ftal. ragione.] 
[Rate, $.] 

A. v4s substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 3. 

" The word reason Itself 1 b far from being precise In 
Its meaning. In common and popular discourse it 
denotes that power hy which we distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and right from wrong, and by which 
we are enabled to combine mesne for the attainment 
of particular ends."— Stewart : Of ths Human Mind 

2. Due exercise of the reasoning faculty ; 
reasoning ; ratiocination ; the deduction of 
consequences from premises ; right judgment. 

“When she [the soul] rates things, and moves from 
ground to ground. 

The name of Reason she obtains by this." 

Davies : Immortality of the Soul. 

3. That which is in accordance with or con- 
formable to right judgment or the principles 
of the reasoning faculty. 

“Thou speakeat reason 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About .Vothlny, v. 1. 

4. Hence, specifically : 

(1) That wbich is reasonable, right, just, or 
fair ; that which reason dictates or suggests. 

“ I shall do that that is reus cm." Shakesp. : Merry 
Wives of Windsor, L L 

(2) Moderation ; moderate claims, demands, 
or pretensions. 

“The most probable way of bringing France to 
reason.’’ — A ddison. 

* 5. Argumentation, discourse, speech. 

“Fleah stays no farther reason.' 

Shakesp. ; Sonnet liL 

6. A motive, ground, or cause acting npon 
the mind; the basis or ground for any opinion, 
conclusion, or determination ; that which is, 
or is alleged or supposed to be, the ground or 
motive. (1 Peter ui. 15.) 

7. An efficient cause ; a final cause ; ex- 
planation ; that which explains or accounts 
for anything. {Joshua ix. 13.) 

* 8. Used elliptically for, There is good 
reason for it. 

" He is prepared, and reason, too. he should." 

Shakesp. : King John, ▼. 2. 

* 9. Relation between quantities ; ratio, 
proportion. (Barrow.) 

* 10. The act of reckoning. 

“ He higan for to potto retoun.”— Wyclijfe : Matt. 

xviii- 24. 

IL Technically: 

1. Hist. : On November 10, 1793, the French 
National Convention ordered the worship of 
the Goddess of Reason. Madame Mai Hard, 
selected as such a goddess, was drawn on a 
splendid car to the cathedral of Notre Dame 
to receive homage from tbe multitude. For 
some time afterwards that cathedral was 
designated the Temple of Reason. 

2. Logic : The premise or premises of an 
argument, and especially the minor premise. 

3. Metaph. : The power of thinking con- 
secutively ; the power of passing in mental 
review all the facts and principles bearing on 
a subject, and, after carefully considering their 


bearings, drawing conclusions in many cases 
conformable with truth. Reason, weighing 
facts, discovered the'lawof gravitation, ealeu 
latea eclipses, weighs the planets, ascertains 
the constituent elements of the sun, and even 
of more distant worlds. It can exercise itselt 
on the most abstract and spiritual theories, as 
well as on those of a simpler character. Reid 
(Essay vi., ch. iil) distinguished between 
reason and judgmeut, considering tbe sphere 
of the foroier to be propositions capable ot 
demonstration. Stewart ( Philosophy Hainan 
Mind, pt. ii., Prelim. Observ.) considered the 
word reason as ambiguous. In common dis- 
course it denotes the power of discriminating 
truth from falsehood, and right from wrong. 
To these he adda the power of devising means 
to accomplish enda ; or reason may be limited 
to tbe power of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood ; or it may be nsed of our rational power 
in general, or of the discursive faculty alone. 
Brown ( Phil. Hum. Mind., lect. Ii.) think 3 
that there is no faculty of reason, which is 
nothing more than a series uf relative sugges- 
tions. Immannel Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason appeared 1781. [Kantian Philosophy.] 
Mill (Logic, bk. i., ch. i.) considers reasoning 
in ita extended sense to be synonymous with 
inference, and divides it into inductinu, t.e., 
reasoning from particulars to generals, and 
ratiocination, reasoning from generals to par- 
ticulars. Formerly it waa believed that of 
the whole visible creation man alone was 
capable of reasoning ; but Darwin ( Descent of 
Man, pt. i., cli. iii.) considers that only a few 
peraous now dispute that auiinala possess 
some power of reason. Their actions may be 
due to instinct, or to tbe association of ideas, 
the last named principle being connected with 
reason. 

* B .At adj. : Reasonable. (Bacon.) 

H (1) In reason, in all reason : In justice or 
fairness ; with due regard to reason. 

* (2) To da reason (Fr. fairt raison): To do 
satisfaction. 

“ At thy request I will do reason, any reason."— . 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 2. 

* (3) To give or yield reason : To give ac- 
count ; to account. 

“And I seye to you that of every ydel word that 
men speben : thei sehul yrlde resoun thereof in the day 
o! doom." — Wy cliffs ; Matt. xii. 

(4) To have reason (Fr. avoir raison ) : To be 
right. 

“Mr. Mechlin has reason,”— Foote : The Commis- 
sary. liL L 

* (5) There is no reason but : It is necessary ; 
it cannot be helped ; of necessity. 

" There is no reason bist I shall b* blind." 

Shakes p. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 

rea^-on, * res-on, v.i. & t. [Reason, ». 
Fr. raisonner ; 8p. razonar ; ltal. razionare.] 

A- Intransitive : 

1. To use or exercise the faculty of reason ; 
to ratiocinate ; to deduce consequences from 
premises. 

** Reason thus with life " 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L 1. 

2. To argue, to debate ; to aet forth proposi- 
tions and the inferences from them ; to discuss 
a proposition by adducing premises and de- 
ducing inferences from them. ( Acts xxiv. 25.) 

* 3. To discourse, to talk, to converse. 

" Reason with the fellow where he heard this." 

Shakesp. : Cor ml anus, iv. C 

B. Transitive : 

1. To examine, debate, or canvass by argu- 
ments ; to discuss, to argue. 

" I will not reason what ia meant hereby. 

Because I will be guiltless of the mesuiog." 

Shakesp. : Richard Ilf., L 4 

2. To persuade by reasoning or argument: 
as, To reason one out of an opinion. 

* 3. To support with reasons or arguments ; 
to plead for. 

“ This boy that cannot tell what he woold have. 

But kDeels, and holds up hands, for fellowship, 
Doth rt ason our petition with more strength 
Thou thou hast to deny 't.'* 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v, a 

rea§ -on-a-ble, * res-on-ar-ble, a. [Fr. 

raisonndble, from Lat. rationabilis ; Sp. razon- 
able ; I tab razionabile.] 

1. Having the faculty of reason ; endued 
with reason ; rational : as, a reasonable being. 

2. Governed by, or acting in accordance 
with reason ; amenable to reason or common 
sense ; not extravagant or excessive in idea*, 
opinions, or notions. 

" A man ia more resonable 
Than woman is." Chaucer : C. T.. 6,023. 
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S. Coufonnable or agreeable to reason; 
rational ; not unreasonable or extravagant. 

"It m*idi reatonabl* to conclude."— Macaulay: 
I/iff. Jsnj., ch. 111. 

4. Not exceeding the bounds of reason, 
fairness, or common sense ; not extravagant, 
excessive, or immoderate ; fair, equitable, 
moderate : as, a reasonable claiia, a reasonable 
law or rulo. 

5. Tolerable, moderate ; being in mediocrity. 

M It h* be of Any reasonable etature." 

Shakes p.: Merry Wive* of WiruDor, UL 3. 

6. Moderata in price ; not excessive or ex- 
travagant in price. 

” Feeding uon*«rlAU of fell kind* are onusanlly 
rearona’U* Just uo*."-/'if!d. Oct 3. ISSi. 

U Reasonable and probable cause : 

Law: A plea raised in defending an action 
for false imprisonment It is that there was 
reasonable and probable causa for giving one 
ioto custody. 

• reasonable-aid, *. 

law: A duty claimed by a fcudnl lord from 
bia tenants to aid him in marrying his daughter. 

roas' en-a-blo-ness, s. [Eng. reasonable; 
-ness. J 

1. The quality or state of being reasonable ; 
ngreeableaeats to reason ; tha state or quality 
of being in conformity with, or supported 
and Justified by, reason ; conformity to 
rational principles. 

’’ The eonstateucy end reasonableness of the doc- 
trine."— Uunley : Sermon*. vol. li., ser. 14. 

2. The quality or atate of being reasonable, 
f.iir, moderate, or equitable ; freedom from 
extravagance or excess ; fairness. 

"There a nntlence. * reatonabl en«*t, a rood 
nature, a good faith, which jiotwxly had anticipated." 
—Macaulay : 11 at. F.ng , ch. xxil. 

•3. The faculty of reasoning; reason, 
rationality. 

" pAtrlclu* and some other* hare been bold to make 
reasonablene** not the * peclflc difference of the h urneue 
nature."— Bale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 10. 

rea$ oa a-bly, ady. [Eng. reasonable): - ly .] 

1. In n reasonable manner; in conformity 
with or agreeably to reason ; consistently 
with reason. 

" Beasonably oblige the author to eay somewhat In 
defence ."— Drydvn .- liclljio LaicU (Pref.1 

2. In a reasonable manner or degree; not 
extravagantly or excessively ; moderately. 

3. Tolerably, moderately, in a moderate 
degree, fairly. 

" If we can by Industry make our denf and dumb 
person* reasonably inerirct in the language and pro* 
nunuatlon .'— Holder : Flemenl* of Speech. 

rea§-oa-er, & [Eng. reason , v. ; -er.] One 
who reasons or argues ; an arguer. 

” Diderot is an elegant writer and subtle reatonvr .** 
— Oohttmiih : Polite Learning, ch. vlii. 

*rea$’ on ful,* res on ful, a. [Eng. reason ; 
-/»/(/) ] Heasonablc. 

• roa^-dn-ful-Iy, * roason fal-11, aift*. 

|Eug. reasonjul; -ly.] Reasonably. 

" So then re-tioufuUt maye we eey, that mercy both 
right and luwo wiUAet.h.’ — Chaucer: isttamvnt of 
Is,™, bk. ill. 

roa$ on Ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Reason, v.) 

A. A B. As pr, par. £ parficip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. vis ju&stanfire: 

1. The net, process, or nrt of exercising the 
faculty of reason; tho act or faculty of em- 
ploying reason in argument; argumentation, 
ratiocination ; reasoning power. 

2. The reasons or arguments employed by 
one who reasons or argues ; the proofs or 
arguments relied on by a disputant. 

" ThU reasoning, which wm In truth a* unannwer- 
ablr aj that of Kuclid, brought tho debate to a fq.eody 
clo»o."— Macaulay : Hist. Fnj , ch. xv, 

3. Disputation, discussion, argumentation. 
(Acts xxvill. 27.) 

• roa^ on 1st, s. IEng. reason; -itf.) A 
follower of reason ; a rationalist. 

“ Snell i*r*on* nre now commonly called reasor.ttti 
And ruUuiialUU. to distinguish them from true 
rrnAimiTA mid rational lequlrern.” — Waterland : 
Work*. vlll. 87. 

• roa^' on-l^ss, a. (Eng. reason ; -lest.) 

1. Destitute or void of reason ; Irrational ; 
incapable of reasoning. 

*' Thlny* rrasontru time wnm’d by nature bo. 

Yet I devour'd the halt was laid for me." 

Drayton ■ Botamomi to King Jlmry. 


2. Agaiost reason or common sense ; un- 
reasonable ; senseless. 

“ Huppy combination of external e Iren instance*, 
And other *ucb reatnnleu phnwe* a* may aeem to ex- 
plain tlie fmme of the uiuvctk; apart from mLud.'— 
Blackie : Self-Culture, p. W. 

re-as sem' blago (age as ig), j. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. assemblage (q.v.).] A renewed 
or fresh assemblage. 

" New being* ariiio from tho reattcmblaae of thv 
Acuttcred jwrt*. "— Ua rri * ; Three Treatise*. Not® 7, 

re-as-sem'-ble, c.t. & l. [Pref. re-, and 
Eiig. assemble (q.v.).] 

A. Trans . : To assemble afresh ; to collect 
together again. 

** Beatsembllng our Afflicted power*." 

J lUton: P. L., L 18ft. 

B. Inlrans. : To assemble or come together 
again. 

re-as-sert', v.t. [Pref. re -, and Eng. assert 
(q.*v.).] To assert anew. 

’* With equal fury, Aud with equal fajneL 
Shall great Ulysse* reassert hia claim. 

Pope: Homer; Odyisey x vll. 147. 

rc-as-ser'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
asserfwn. (q.v.).] The act of reasserting ; a 
repeated or renewed assertion of the same 
thing. 

re-as-scss'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

(q.v.).] A fresh or repeated assess- 
ment. 

re-as-sign’ ( g silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eiig. assign (q.v.).] To assign back ; to 
transfer back or to another that which has 
been assigned. 

ro-as-sign’ ment, «. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
assignment (q.v.).] The act of reassigning; 
the state of being reassigned. 

* re-as sim’-il-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
assimilate (q.v.).] To assimilate anew or 
afresh. 

* re-as-slm U-a'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. assimilation (q.v.).] The act of veas- 
similating ; the state of being reassimilated. 

* rc-as-80 ci'-ate (c as sh), v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. associate (q.v.).] To bring together 
or into company again. 

M But some euyll dlsponyd, which In onapecloua con- 
prepAcion cucr vbo to cxyt« And etyro the people vnto 
rubhyuge »nd other vulviull octie, reauociate them." 
— Fabyati, VuL II. (on. U(9'J). 

re as sume', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. assume 
(q.v.).] To assume again ; to resume; totake 
again. 

** Even now to r eat rum t the ImpcrlAl mien." 

Byron: Child* Harold, 1IL SC. 

ro-as-sump’-tlon (p ailent). e. [Pref. re-, 
ami Eng. assumption (q.v.).] The act of re- 
assuming ; a new or second assumption 

rc as siir'-anso (sur as ebiir), «. [Pref. 
re-', aad Eng. assurance (q.v.).J 

1. A repeated or renewed assurance. 

* 2. Reinsurance. 

"No reaerurance mIiaH ho lawful except the former 
lijnurer *]iali be hmolvent. a bAnkrifpt, or dwuL''— 
Black* to i ic ; Comment., hk. li., oh. SO. 

ro-as-siire' (sur ns shtir), v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. tnwure (q.v.).] 

1. To assure anew ; to give fresh courage or 
assuiance to ; to free from fear or alarm. 

’* Fow word* to reauure the trembling fair." 

Byron : Vurtalr, II. t. 

2. To reinsure (q.v.). 

” Krt> HI* too bit® wlnhVl hcnlth to mixture. ” 

Churchill : Gotham, bk. 111. 

ro-as siir'-or (sur ns sUiir), *. IEng. re- 
cuiujXe); -er.] One who rcasaurcs. 

rcas'-tl BOSS, a. [Eng. nasty; -ness. ] The 
quality or state of being rensty or rancid ; 
runcidnea*. 

roas'-t^, "rcas-tye, a. (Rtmrr.) RuHty, 
rancid. (Applied to dry meat.) 

** IlAkon Ih^t win refuty*." 

SkcU.ni : b'Unuur Bumming. 

rfi^a' ta, s. [Sp.] A raw-hide rope, used In 
Mexico and California for lassoing horses or 
moles. 

roato, «. JOcr. riet , rebl.] A term npnllnl to 
aevend varieties of writer- weeds, as tfie Hoot- 
ing Water Crow-foot, Ranunculus Jluitans. 

" To kill WAUr-A«w<lA a* «ntcrdlMc», CAU'lock*, rent*, 
mud bulnwhoA."— Walton A njler. 


ro-at-ti^b', r.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. attach 
(q.v.).] To attach anew or afresh. 

re-at-tn^h’-ment, s . [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
attachment (q.v.).] The act of reattaching; 
the atate of being reattached ; specif., in law, 
a second attachment of nue who was formerly 
attached and dismissed the court sine die, 
owing to the absence of the justices or from 
some such cause. 

ro-at taln', c.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. attain 
(q.'v.).] To attain to, gain, or procure again. 

M ( SrJ rtwrralnj A£Ain 
That which a^aJju wu lot for All bi» 

Daniel: Citil H'or*. r. 

re-at-tempt' (p ailent), v.t. [Dref. re-, and 
Eiig. attempt (q.v.).] To attempt agaiu or a 
second time, 

'• Disposing of his royAtfc then to be reatlempt»L m — 

IlO/kluyt : Voya.jev, UL 1.4. 

Re -au mur, s. [Ren6 Antoine Fcrchault de 
Rdaumur, 16S3-1757, entomologist and phyai 
cist.) (fcfee compoumL) 

Reaumur's scale, j. 

Thermology: A acalc fora thermometer, in 
which, the two fixed points being as in tho 
Centigrade, the division ia into eighty instead 
of a hundred parts. It is still occasionally 
used. 

re-au-miir'-i a* s. (Reaumur.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Renumuriaceiu 
(q.v.). At Alexandria the bruised leaves of 
Reaumuria vermiculata are applied externally, 
and a decoction of them given internally, as a 
cure for the Itch. 

re au-mur-l-a'~ 5 e-ee, *, pi [Mod. Lat. 
rea umu ri(a ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -area:.] 

Bot. : Reaumuriads ; an orderof Hvpogynous 
Exogens, alliance Guttifer.dcs. Small shrubs, 
with fleshy, scale - like cxstipulate leaves, 
covered with resinous annk glands. Flowers 
surrounded by imbricated bracts ; petals five, 
hypogynous, with unequal sides; stamena 
definite or indefinite, monadelphous or polya- 
delphous. Fruit capsular, two- to five-valved, 
two to five-celled, seeds definite in each cell. 
From the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
salt plains of temperate Asia. Kuowu genera 
three, species four. ( Lindley .) 

ro au miir'-i-&d t 5. [Mod. Lat. reaumura(a) ; 
Eiig. suff. -ad.] 

Bot. (PI): The Reaumnriaccas. (Lindley.) 

* reave, * reve, v.t. & i. (A. 8. rf<fyian = to 
spoil, to despoil, from red/ = clothing . . . 
plander ; cogu. with Icel. rnTtrti = to rob, 
from rauf = spoil ; Ger. rauben = to rob. 
Heave and rob are doublets.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To take away, as by stealth or violence. 

" Next wo rrarr thy »wont.** 

Bean m. & Flet. Knight of Malta. ▼. 

2. To deprive, to bereave. 

M Butcher »lro, thnt rear*.* hi* »on of life." 

Shakcrp. : Verna d AJonlt, Tflfl. 

B. Tntrans. : To rob, to steal, to plunder. 

** To slink thro’ «Up*. nn‘ re<tvn ah' »U*a1.*' 

Burnt: Heath of Door Mu Hi*. 

* roav'-er, 1 rov'-cr, * royv er, s. |Eng. 
rrar(e) ; -er.) Ono who robs, steals, or 
plunders ; n robber. 

" Thrrv I* nother . . . robber* nor rwv rrr*.“— S*r- 
nert: /Yoiuart ; Cronyde, \ ul. II., ch. xxUl. 

re ti v&fr, v.t. [I'rcf. re-, and Eng. tm>u> 
(q.V.).] To avow again or anew. 

ro a wako', r.f. [lhvf. re-, aud Eng. atraA* 
(q.V.).] To awake aguiu. 

ro -b^ib, ro -b6b, s. (Reoec.) 

* ro-bftnd’-cd, a. (IVef. re-, nnd Eng. btind*l.) 
Adorned with bauds. 

" BefumdeJ with nett®* of silver ''— nail : Chronic/* 
(1M0| 

* ro biln* lsh, v.t. [Pref. rr-, sn»l Eng. banish 
(q.v.).] To banish again ora second time. 

" Kwtno our rrMrjfaVil fujclllvc* from rvtuniluj."— 
Dp. 1/all . A Centura of Trarell, f 18. 

’ ro-b&p’-tlfm, *. [Pref. re-, nnd Eng. tnjt- 
tism (q.v.).j A sueoinl or repeated laptUni. 

■ rd^b&p’ tlst, *. [Pref. rr- t r.iid Eng. tnptist 
(o.v.). I Gn»* who bapflzcs n[^in ; one who l« 
rcooptiml. 

" Horn* for r*b i /4iit him br*|«All#>r." 

r. Drotcn. Hork*. It. T 7a 


boil, btfjf; jdxVl; cat, 9011, chorus, ^hin, bongh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, n$; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, lug. 

-dan, -tlan = stuyn. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -$lon, -jion = rhiin. -clous, -tious, - sious = shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpL dpL 
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rebaptization— rebound 


* re-b&p-ti-za'-tion, s. [Fr. rcbaptisation.) 
A second baptism ; renewal of baptism* 


In main tain Mice of rebaptisation, their arguments 
are huilt upon this, that taeretlcka are not any part of 
the church of Christ."— Booker : Socles. Polity, bk. v„ 


* re-bap-tlze', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bap- 
tize (q.v.).] To baptize a second time. 

•* His wife received, the patriarch rebaptized him.” 
Byron: Beppo, 38. 


•I From a Catholic point of view, to rebap- 
tize (i.e., to baptize a person validly baptized) 
is to commit a sacrilege. In all cases, how- 
ever, where any doubt exists as to the validity 
of the sacrament, from any cause, conditional 
baptism is given. The condition (Si non es 
baptizalus) is now always expressed, though 
in the early ages of the Church it was only 
implied. 


* re-b&p-tiz'-cr, s. [Eng. reboptiz(e); -<rr.) 
One who rebaptizes; an Anabaptist (q.v.). 

" There were Adamites In farmer times Mid rebap- 
tlzers."— Boxcell.: Lettert, bk, lv., let. 23. 


# re-bar-bar i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. rebar- 
boriz(e) ; - ation .] The act of rebarbarizing ; 
the state of being reduced again to harbarism. 


* re-bar' bar ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
barbarize (q!v.).] To reduce again to a state 
of barbarism ; to make barbarous & second 
time. 


re-bate', v.t. & i. [O. Fr. rebatre, from re- = 
back, and bat re (Ft. batlre), from Low Lat. 
bateo ; Lat. batuo = to beat.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make blunt; to deprive of sharpness 
or keenness ; to blunt ; to render obtuse. 

** He doth rebate and hluut his natural edge." 

Shaketp. : Measure /or Measure, L. v. 

2. To make less ; to diminish, to reduce ; to 
deduct or make a discount from. 

* 3. To abate, to lessen. 

** I xal sey here the same here eorwya to rebate 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 76. 

* B. Inlrans. : To ahate ; to draw back. 

He begin « little to rebate from certain points of 
popery."— Fox : Martyrs, p. 1.621. 

re-bate’ (1), s. [Rabbet.! 

re-bate' (2). s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. the 
same as rebate, 3.] 

1. A kind of hard freestone used in pave- 
ments. 

2. A piece of wood fastened to a handle for 
heating mortar. 

re-bate’ (3), s. [Rebate, v.J 

I. Ord. Lang. : Diminution, lessening, abate- 
ment. 

II. Technically: 

1. Comm. : Abatement in price; discount, 
deduction. 

•• Rebate flsl th« Abating from th« Interest of money 
in consideration of prompt payment."— Jacob : Lavs 
Dictionary. 

2. Her. : A diminution or abatement of the 
bearings in a coat of arms, as when the top or 
point of a weapon is broken olf, or a part of a 
cross cut off. 

Tf Rebate and discount : 

Arith. : A rule by which abatements and 
discounts upon ready-money payments are 
calculated. 

re-bat-ed, a. (Rebate (3), s.] 

Her. : Having the points broken off or cut 
short. 

*re-bate'-ment, s. [Eng. rebate, v. ; -ment.) 
Diminution, rebate. 

** He made narrowed rests round about (In the mar- 
gin. narrowings or rebatement it" — 1 Kings vi. 6. 

• rc-ba'-td, s. (Rabato. 1 A kind 
of ruff 

•• Spangles, emhrolderles. shadows, 
rcbatocs. — Burton ; Anatomy of Mel- 
<i ncholy. p. 478. 

* re beat -on, a. [Pref. re-, and 

Eng. beaten (q.v.).] Beaten or 
driven back. 

“ Rebeatcn backe upon himselfe 
againe.** 

Spenser : P. Q„ VI. vllL 10. 

re' bee, re beck, s. [O. Fr. 

rebec, rebebe , from Ital. ribecca , 
ribebba , from Pers. m&d6.) 

Music: The English name of a three-stringed 
instrument played with a bow. It was of Ara- 
bian or Turkish origin, and in its earliest form 



it probably had a long neck and small round 
body, made of cocoa-nut 9hell, or some such 
material, over which parchment was stretched 
to form the 9ound-hoard. After its introduc- 
tion into Europe, the third string was added, 
for although the Persians have now a three- 
stringed rebab, the older form wa9 probably 
only two-9tringed. After its introduction into 
Eogland, the rebec gradually assumed the 
form of a viol, of which it was the precursor. 

'* When the merry bells ring round. 

And tha jocund rebecks sound." 

MU ton : L Allegro, 34. 

*Re-bec'-ca, t. [See def.] A name given to 
the leader of certain Welsh rioters in 1S43, 
whose object was to demolish turnpike gates. 
The leader and his followers were dressed in 
women's clothes, and were known as " Rebecca 
and her daughters." The name was taken 
from Rehekah, the bride of Isaac. When she 
left her father’a house, Laban and his family 
’‘blessed her," and said, “Thou art our sister 
... let thy seed possess the gate of those 
that hate them " (Gen, xxiv. 60). 

*Re-beo'-ca-i§m, s. [Eng. Rebecca ; -ism.] 
The practice's or principles of the Rebeccaites. 

* Re-bec-ca-ite, s. [Eng . Rebecca ; -iU.) A 
member of the Rebecca association. 

* re-bekke, s. [Rebec.) 

rcb-el, * reb-ell, a. & s. [Fr. rebelle , from 
Lat.* rebellem, accus. of rtbellis = rebellions, 
renewing war, from re- = back, agaio, and 
bellum = war ; O. Sp. rebelle , rebele ; Sp. 
rebelde ; Ital. ribelU, ribello.] 

A. As adj. : Rebellious. 

" To tbluk that Caesar boar* •och rebel hlood." 

Shake sp. : Julius Caesar, til. 1. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who revolts from or opposes the law- 
ful government to which he owes allegiance, 
as by renouncing its authority, or by taking 
up arms against it ; one who defies and seeks 
to overthrow the authority to which he is law- 
fully subject ; a revolter, an insurgent. 

* 2. One who refuses to obey any superior ; 
one who defies or sets at nought the order of a 
court. (Bouvicr.) 

re-bel', * re-belle, r.i. [Fr. rtbeller, from 
Lat. rebello, from rebellis = rebel (q.v.) ; Sp. 
rebelar ; Port, rebcllar ; Ital. rebel la re.) 

1. To rise up against the authority to which 
one owes allegiance ; to renounce the authority 
of, or take up arms against the government of 
lawfully constituted authorities. 

" Twelve yearn they served Chedorlaoraer. and In the 

thirteenth year they rebelled/— Ben. xiv. 4. 

2. To defy or refuse to ohey the order of a 
superior ; to shake off subjection. 

“ Oriel and fondneea In my breast rebel.' 

Johnson : London. 

3. To turn with loathing or disgust ; to con- 
ceive a loathing : as, The stomach rebels at 
nauseous food. 

* reb’-el-dom, s. [Eng. rebel ; -dam.) Re- 
bellious conduct ; rebels collectively. 

*re bel -ler, s. [Eng. rebel, v. ; - er .] One who 
rebels ; a rebeL 

** A continual! rebeli+r agaynste God." — Cdal : Luke 

xxt 

re-bell' ion (1 as y), 3. [Fr., from Lat. 

rebellionem, accus. of rebellio, from rebellis = 
rebel (q.v.); Sp. rebelion ; Ital. ribeUionc.) 

*1. A revolt or open resistance against a 
government by a nation that had been sub- 
dued in war ; a renewed war. 

2. The act of rebelling ; an open insurrection 
against the authority of the government to 
which one owes allegiance ; the taking up of 
arms to resist the authority of lawful govern- 
ment ; revolt, insurrection. 

M Then shall you And this name of liberty, 

The watch-word of rebellion ever us’d." 

Daniel: Civil Wars, 1L 

3. Open defiance of, or resistance to lawful 
authority ; sedition, mutiny. 

^ (1 ) The Southern Rebellion : 

Amer. U is.: The Confederate revolt against 
the government of the United States (1861- 
1865), which ended in the restoration of the 
Uuioo of the States and the abolition of the 
institution of slavery, to which the outbreak 
was due. 

(2) The English Rebellion : 

Eng. Hist. : The struggle between Parlia- 
ment and Charles 1. and Charles II. (1641- 
1660). 


* re-bell -ion-ist (1 as y), s. [Eng. rebel- 
lion ; -isf.) One in favour of rebellion; an 
advocate of rebellion. 

re-bell’-ious (i as y), a. [Eng. rebel ; -ious.) 

1, Engaged in rebellion ; resisting or re- 
nouncing the authority of the government to 
which one owes allegiance ; opposing lawful 
authority ; mutinous. 

“ Rebellious slaves 1 If soft persuasion fall. 

More formidable terrors shall prevail." 

Goldsmith : An Oratorio, t 

2. Characterized by rebellion or opposition 
to lawful authority ; mutinous. 

rebellious- assembly, s. 

Law : A gathering of twelve or more persooa, 
intending, going about, or practising unlaw- 
fully, and of their own authority, to change 
any laws of the realm, or to destroy any 
property, or to do any other unlawful act. 

re-bell’-iouB-ly (i as y), * re-bell loue- 
lle, ad v. [Eng. rebellious; - ly .] In a rebel- 
lious manner ; with rebellious opposition to, 
or disregard of, lawful authority. 

" Moreouer hla owne people, apeclallle hi* lord# aud 
barons, being re&eKiouHie Incited against him,"— fox.* 
Martyrs, p. 230 (an. 1212). 

* re-bell'-ious-nesB (i as y), s. [Eng. re- 
bellious ; -m] The quality or state of being 
rebellious. 

" The wAiwardoense of hla own elergie, or rather re- 
beBiousenesse In daring to decree and ordelne lawea 
against him-"— fox .* Martyrs, p. 299 (an. 1261). 

* re-bel'-low, r.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bellow 
(q.v.).] To bellow in return ; to echo back * 
loud noise. 

'* On every hand rebellow'd to their Joy 
The swelling sea. the rocks, and vocal hlUa" 

Thonuon ; liberty, ill. SM. 

* re-be loved', a. [Pref. re-, and Eng, be 
loved (q.v.).] Loved in return. 

" Eriekmou languish t aU this while 
Not rebeloved long." 

Warner : Albions England, bk. vti., ch. xxxvL 

re-bend'-Ing, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bending 
(q.v.).] 

Her. : Bent first one way and then the other- 
like the letter S ; the same as Bowed-imbowed. 

re-blt -uig, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bitin-j 
(q.v.).] 

Engraving: A process for deepening the lines 
on engraved plates. 

re-blese',r.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bless ( q.v.).] 
To bless again. 

” He shall reblets thee with ten thousand blisses.** 
Davies : Holy Roods, p. 26. 

* re-bloom', v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bloom 
(q.v.).] To hloom or blossom again or afreali* 

" I traveled then till health again resumed 
Its former seat— 1 must not say rebloom' d.” 

Crab be : Tales of (he Hall, viL 

* re-blos'-som, V.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
blossom (q.v.).] To blossom again or afresh ; 
to rebloom. 

* re-blue', * re-blew, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. blue (q.v.).] To make blue again. 

** Brightly now reblevfst 

Onr cloudy sky." Sylvester : Bandy Crafts, IS. 

* re-bo’-ant, a. [Lat. reboans, pr. par. of 
reboo, fro'in re- = again, and boo = to cry aloud, 
to bellow.] Rebellowing; loudly resounding. 
(Browning.) 

* re-bo-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. reboat um, sup. of 
reboo.] [Reboant.] A rebellowing ; the return 
of a loud bellowing sound. 

"The rcboation of an universal groan,**— Patrick . 
Divine Arithmetic k, p. 2. 

* re boil', * re-boile, *re-boyle, v.i. & t 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. boil (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To boil again. 

’* To reboile and wurke agalne."— P. Holland : Plinie. 
bk. iL. ch Lx. 

2. To take fire ; to become hot or angry ; to 
fire up. 

•• Some of his companyons therat infant- 

ynge hym to be a mMiue without elmrytie.'*— Sir T. 
Elyol : (woveTyiour, bk. ii., ch. viL 

B. Trans. : To boil again or a second time. 

re-bo'-so, S. [Sp.] A scarf or long shawl 
worn over the head and shoulders by Spanish 
women in the southern states of North 
America. 

re bottnd', r.i. & t. [Fr. re&ondir, from re-=> 
back, and bondir = io leap, to bound.) 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, e'ire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wQlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, qjiite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian. *e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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A. Intransitive : 

1. To hound, leap, or spring kick ; to start 
or fly back by elastic force after Impact oo 
another body, 

" Shell and ball 

Rtbounding Idly on her itren^tb djil light." 

Byron : Child* liar old, IlL 64. 

* 2. To re-echo, to resound, 

" The whole grove echoes, amt the hills rebound.' 

Cotc/wr: Virffil ; JCneul vIH, 

* 3. To take bounds or leaps ; to bound. 

" Along the court the fiery steetls refeound.*' 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey *v. 160. 

* B. Trans. : To cause to fly back ; to re- 
echo, to reverberate ; to throw or give back. 

" Flowers , . . sr*thered'«1 hy religious hands. 

Rebound their sweets from til* odoriferous pave- 
ment" Prior : Second Hymn of Callimachus. 

r6 bound, s. [Rr.nouso, r.] The act of re- 
bounding or flying back by elastic force after 
Lrapact on auother body ; resilience. 

“ Ho who of old would rend the oak 
D: earn'd not of the rebound ,*' 

Byron: Ode to A 'upoleon. 

* re-bfiulnd'-er, s. [Eng. rebound ; - tr .] 

Firearms: A cootrivaoce in a gun-lock for 
throwing the hammer back froio the nipple 
after striking and exploding the cap. 

* re bra5e\ v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. brace , v. 
(q.v.).] To brace again or anew. 

“ Rebrnce 

The slacken'd sinews." Gray: Agrippina. 

* re-breathe, v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. breathe 
(q.v.).] To breathe again. 

** Hope to rebreathe thst air you tasted first" 

Hey wood : Challenge for Beauty. 

* re-buc oils* a. [Rebukous.] 

re buff’, 4. [Ital. rebuffo, ribuffo — B reproof; 
ribuffare = to repulse, from ri- (= Lat. rt-) — 
back, and buffo — a puff ; Fr. rebuff ade.] 

* 1, A beating, driving, or forcing >^ack ; re- 
percussion. 

" The strong rebuff ot some tumultuous cloud." 

JlUton : r. L.. 1L 9M. 

2. A check, a defeat, a repulse. 

■ A clear ©xpomire of the rebuffs we received.**— 
Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let. & 

3. A refusal or rejection of solicitations or 
advaoeea. 

M Her heart be sure. Is not of Ice, 

And one refusal no rebuff." 

Byron : Mazeppa. ri. 

* re buff', v.t. (Rebuff, s.) To beat or drive 
l>aek ; to repel ; to reject or repulse solicita- 
tions or advaaces. 

" While In words rebuffing the representatives of 
labour, he w&a on their elde at heart —Morning Post, 
Nov. 24, 1885. 

* re-buf'-fet, V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. buffet 
(q.v.).] To buffet again ; to beat back ; to rebuff, 

re build', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. build 
(q.v.).] To build again ; to build or construct 
alter demolition or destruction. 

•• Rebuild the peasant's ruined cot" 

Scoff : RoUby. lv. 24. 

re build or, s. (Eng. rebuild ; -er.) One 
who rebuilds ; ono who builds again after 
dsmolition or destruction. 

re-built*, pa. par. or «. [Reuuilo.] 

* ro-bulc -a-blc, • ro buke a ble, a. 

[Eng. rebuilt): -able.] Fit or deserving to be 
rebuked ; reprehensible, disgraceful. 

** Rebukabl* 

And worthy shameful check It wore." 

Slutkesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, lv. 4. 

riS-buko', v.f. (O. Fr. rebouqner (Fr rehmteher) 
= to dull, to blunt, from Lat. re- = back, and 
bucca =■ the elieck.] 

1. To check with reproof ; to clddo ; to 
reprimand sharply ; to reprove. 

** Rebuke mo not for that which yon provoke.” 

Shakesp. : Rote's Labour's Lost, v. 1 

* 2. To check, to restrain, to quell. 

" To reftnA© the usurpation of thy uncle." 

Shakesp. King John, \\. 

*3. To buffet, to beat down to thrash, to 
bruise. ( Beaum . <£ Fletcher.) 

* 4. To chastise, to punish. 

'* The god* rebuke mr 1" 

ShaXetp. Antony A Cleopatra, v. L 

rS-buko', «. (Rf.hui.k, v.i 

1. The act of rebuking; a reproof or repri- 
mand ; a severe or direct reprimand; repre- 
hension. 

” Ono r©6t*Ae I* not sufficient.*— P. Holland t 
Plinlr, bk xxivll.,ch. 111. 


• 2. A couoter-blow ; a blow In return. 

'•He gave him so tern hi* a rebuke upon th* fore- 

breul with his heel, that he laid him at LU length."— 
— A* Estrange Fables. 

• 3. Check, restraint, chastisemeot, puaiah- 
me lit. 

•• Rebuke and dread correction wait on u*.'* 

Shakesp. ■ 1 Henry IV., v. 1. 

* rc-buke-ful* 're buk M, a. [Eng. 
rebuke; - fulij. ).] Containing rebuke; full of 
rebukes. 

" Th© refruA/W mlacrle of our mortalltee. "— Udal: 
John I. 

* rc-buke' -ful-ly, adv. (Eng. rebukeful ; 4y.) 
In a rebukeful manner ; with rebuke or repre- 
hension. 

*• Lee to parauenture be wyl gyue to the a feyned 
th alike, aud after report© rebukefuily of tha "—Sir T. 
/.Vi/of . The Oovomour, hk. Ill, ch. xxvll. 

re -buk'-er, «. (Eng. rebuk(e), v. ; -er.] One 
who rebukes or reproves ; a chider. 

“ We are scorned ell the daie long of fooltshe 
rtbukers.’~Fox : Martyrs, p. 1,166. 

re-buk'-Ing, pr. par. or o. [Rebuke, v.) 

*re-buk’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng .rebuking; 4y.) 
In a rebuking manner ; with reproofs or re- 
bukes. 

* rc buk'-ous, * re buc'-ous, o. [Eng. 
rebuk(e) ; -cru-s.] Rebuking, rebukeful, cliidiog. 

** At whose departynge *he gaue vuto hym mauy 
rebucous wordys, »&yiDg© pfaynlye. that if hvr 
husband© ener retournyd, she wolde of that velony be 
reuenged.** — Fabyan : Chronicle, vol. li- (an. 1399). 

* re bul li'-tion. s. (Lat. rebullitum, sup. 
of rebnllio.) The act of boiling up or effer- 
vescing. 

" There may be a r ebullition In that bu*ln«**.”— 
Howell : Additional Letters. l». 582, 

* rc-bnoj)', V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. buoy, v. 
(q.v.).] To buoy, raise, or sustain again. 

” Some, with hope replenish'd and rebuoyed." 

Byron : Childe Harold, v. 22. 

re bur'-^ (u as e), V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
bury (q.v.).] To bury again or a secood time. 

"Ho caused her body to he reburied In St. Marie* 
Church in Oxford, with great pomp aud solemnity.*'— 
Ashmote: Berk., 1. 164. 

re* bus, s. (Lat. ablative pi. of r« = a thing, 
referring to the representation of names, Ac., 
by things.} 

1, Ord. Lang. : A word, name, or phrase 
represented by the figure of an object which 
resembles in sound the words, or syllables of 
the words, indicated ; an enigmatical repre- 
sentation of words by the use of figures or 
pictures ; thus, a bolt and a (un represent 
Bolton. 

•• Some citizens, wanting arms, bav© coined them, 
selves certain devices alluding to their name*, which 
w© call rebut: Master Jugge th© printer. In many of 
bis books, took, to ex- 
press his name. * night* 

Ingal© sitting In a bush 
with a ©croll In her 
month, wherein waa 
written, Jugge, }ugge, 

Jugge. — Peacham : On 
Drawing. 

2. ller. : A device 
Intended to represent 
a proper name by a 
picture; a bearing or 
bearings upon o coat 
of arms, containing 
an allusion to the 
name of the owner : 
os in the coat of tho 
family of Arches, 
which consists of 
three arches, two 
simple and ono double, borne on a shield ; 
ami that of thu Dobell family, who bore on a 
snide shield a doe passant, between three hells 
argent. In the illustration, a beacon fixed in 
n tun represents Beckyngton (Bishop of Bath 
and Wulls in tho fifteenth century). 

* ro biis, v.t. [Rebus, a.] To express or 
represent In or by a rebus. 

r& but’, * TO butte, v.t. A f [O. Fr. rehouter 
to repulse, to drive bnek from re — buck, 
and Isniter — to thrust.] 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To thrust hack or repel hy force ; to 
repulse ; to beat bnek. 

2. To repel or refute, as by counter evidence : 
specif., tu law, tn oppose by argument, plea, 
or countervailing proof. 

** Evidence ready to r#6u< • charg*.’— Macaulay : 
Hist. Fug., ch, ivlll. 


B. fnfmnai/iw .* 

* I. Ord. Lang. : To retire. 

“ Them»clve* too rudely rlgorou*. 
Antontcd with th© Strok* of tb«ir own© hand, 

I»o© bfteko rebutte, and e*cb to other y«AldethIand.* 
S/>*TU*r : F. it . I.IL 16. 

II. Technically: 

1, Curling: To drive the stone at hazard 
and with great force towards the tee, in th* 
hope of some advantage resulting to the 
player's side by hitting the other atones at or 
round the tee. 

2. Imw: To make or put in an answer. 

“Th© dcfendAOt may rebut: and th© pUlntlfl 

•turner him hy a ©ur-rchuttcr.^ Dlachston* : Com- 
ment., blc lib, ch. 2. 

’ rc~biit'~tn.l, s. [Eng. rebut; - al .] The act 
of rebutting or refutiug ; refutation, confuta- 
tion, contradiction. 

rc-biit -ter, $. (Eng. rebut ; -er.) 

1, Ord. Ijang. : One who rebuts or refutes. 

2. Law: The answer of a defendant to a 
plaintiffs snr-rejoindcr. [Pleauino, C. 11. 2. 
Rebut, B. II. 2.] 

* re-ca'-dcn~9^, s. [Pref. re-, a ad Eng. 
cadency (q.v.).J The act or state of falling 
back or descending a second tune ; relapse. 

** Suspected of uiiBonndtiesa and reeaderwy. 
Mountague : Devout* Essayes. 

rc-car-91 trant, o. (Lat. recalcitrans, pr. 
par. of recalcitro =: to kick back ; re- = back, 
and calcitro — to kick ; calx (genit. calcis) = 
the heel.] Kicking back ; hence, refractory, 
not submissive ; exhibiting repugnauce. 

* re-c3l'-9i-trate, v.f. & t. (Recalcitrant.] 

A, Intrans. : To kick back ; hence, to ex- 
hibit repugnance or resistance ; to be refrac- 
tory. 

B. Trans. : To kick against ; to exhibit 
repugnance or resistance to. 

« re-c&l 9l-tra -tion, s . (Recalcitrant.) 
The state of being recalcitrant ; repugnance, 
opposition, refractoriness. 

re call', * re cal , v.t. [Pref. rt-, and Eng 
recall, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To call back. 

2. To take back ; to withdraw. 

** Recall thin© oath I and to her pl©n 
Poor Oyn«th can return afien. * 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, 11. 21. 

3. To revoke ; to annul by a subsequent act. 

M Now If my act be good. M I believe It, 

It cannot h© recalled.'' 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, vL 

4. To call hack to mind ; to recollect ; to 
revive in memory. 

5. To call or summon back from a place, 
post, or mission : as, To recall an ambassador 
from a foreign court. 

ro-oair, * ro-cal', s. [Recall, r.) 

1. The act of calling back ; revocation. 

2. The power of recalling, revoking, or 
annulling. 

•* Otbrr decree* 

Agalant the© are gone forth, without recall." 

.Viffon P. L. v. 884. 

*rc call a-ble, o. (Eng. recall; -able.) 
Capable of being recalled. 

* rc call meat, • cal'-mdnt, t. (Eng. 
recall ; • ment .] Recall. 

“ If «h© wished not thr m«h iIcmI’s rAfii/wnr." 

Browning: The Uloe*. 

r6 eftnt', v.t. k i. [IJit. rrcanto = to slnp 
b:iek, to re-echo, to recant: re- = back, and 
canto = to sing.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To call t»ack ; to retract, to recall, to 
revoke, to objure. 

" He simll do thl*. or els© I do reem/ 

Th© piirdoiL*’ Shakesp. Merchant of Venice, lv, L 

* 2. To repeat In Hongs. 

"They were wont ever After tn their wedding ©one* 
t.» recant end rewound thl* luune.**— P Hallatui 
Plutarch, p. 704. 

B. Intrant.: To revoke or retract n propo- 
sition; to renounce or disavow publicly an 
opinion ur principle formerly held. 

rc eftn ta'-tlon, t. lEng. recant; -ofion.l 
The act of recanting or retracting; retracta- 
tion, disavowal; a declaration contradictory 
to a fori tu ** one. 

** Such r«»er»nO»ff©*i Iia< 1 for in* nn charm.** 

ICordiieorlA : iCrrureton. bV 1U. 



boil, b6^; pout, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9CU, chorus, yhiu, benph; go, &cm; thin, ^his; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, c^cist. ph — L 
-clan, -tian = shan. -Hon, -sion — shun; -lion, -sion = zhun. clous, -tious, -clous =» shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcL ^oL 
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re-cant -cr, 5. [Eng. recant; -er.] One who 
recants. 

" Tha public body — which doth seldom 
Play the recanler.' Shtskesp. : Timon, v. 2. 

* re-ca-pa£ -l-tate, v.t . [Pret re-, and Eng. 
capacitate (q.v.).] To qualify again or anew. 

•' Recapaeitaling themselves hy taking the oath."— 
Atterbury : Letter to Bp. Trelaumey. 

re-ca pit -u-late, t'.f. A i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. capitulate (q.v.) ; Fr. recapituler ; Lat. 

recapituh.] 

A. Trans. : To repeat the sam or principal 
heads of a previous discourse, treatise, or 
essay ; to mention or relate in brief; to sum- 
marize ; to give a summary of the principal 
facts, points, or arguments in. 

" What hath heeu doue ... I need uot recapitu- 
late.”— Bolingbroke ; Upon Partite, let. 16. 

B. Intrans.: To repeat in brief what has 
been said previously. 

* re-ca-pit-u-la-tcr, re-ca-pit -u-la- 
tor, s. [Recapitulate.] One who sum- 
marizes or repeats in briet 

" Lolllodorus, reeapitulater of the antike lawes."— 
Golden Boke, Let. xiu 

re^Ja-pit a la -tion, s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. recapitulatio, from recapitulo = to reca- 
pitulate (q.v.); Sp. recapitulacion; Ital. re- 
capitolazione .] 

1. The act of recapitulating. 

2. A summary or concise statement of the 
principal facts, flpints, or arguments of a pre- 
vious discourse, treatise, or essay. 

“A kind of recapitulation of -what th« catechumens 
bud been taught more at large."— Waterland ; Work*. 
li. 19*. 

re ca-pifr-u-la tor, s. [Recapitulater.] 

* re-ca-pit'-u la-tor-y, a. [Eng. recapitu- 
late); -ory.] * Of the nature of. or containing 
a recapitulation ; repeating in brief what has 
been said before. 

"This law Is comprehensive and recapitulatory."— 
Bar rote Expos. of Decalogue. 

re-cap - tion, $. [Pref. re -, and Eng. caption.] 
Law : (See extract). 

“ Recaption or reprisal is another speclw of remedy 
by the mere act of the party injured. This happens 
•tfhen any one has deprived another of his property lu 
goods or chattels personal, or wrongfully detaws one's 
wife, child, or servant: in which case the owner of 
the goods, and the husband, parent, or waster, may 
lawfully claim and retake them, where* ver he happens 
to hud them; so it be not in a riotous manner, or 
attended with a breach of the peace."— Blackstone : 
Comment., bk hi., cb. L 

H Writ of recaption : A writ to recover 
property taken by a second distress pending 
a replevin for a former distress for the same 
rent or service. 

* re-cap tor, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. captor 
(q.v.)J One who recaptures ; one who re- 
takes a prize which had been formerly taken. 

re-cap -ture, s. [Pref. re-, and Eog. capture 
(q.v.).] 

1. The act of recapturing or retaking; 
espec. the act. of retaking a prize or goods 
from tlie captor. 

2. That which is recaptured ; a prize. 

re -cap' ture, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. cap- 
ture, v. (q.v.).] To retake ; to capture back 
or again ; espec. to retake a prize from the 
captor. 

re-car' bon Ize, v.t. [Prefi re-, and Eng. 
carbonize (q.v.).] To introduce carbon into 
after it has been extracted : as. To recarbonix 
steel. 

* re-car-ni-fy, v.t . [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

oarni/y (q.v.). j To cause again to be or become 
flesh ; tn reconvert into flesh. 

•* Grass which is recamified in our stomachs."— 
Howell : Letters, bk. ii., let. ou. 

* re car -riage, * re-car'-iage, 5 . [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. carriage (q.v.).] The act of 
carrying back. 

" The csrisga and recariage of such necessities." — 
Ho! imbed; Descript. England, hk. ii., ch» xviiL 

* re cSr'-r^, * re-car-y, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. carry (q.v.).] To carry back. 

" When the Turks besieged Malts or Rhodes, pigeons 
carried and recarried letters." — IFa/hm. 

t re-cas'-ket, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. casket 
(q.v.).] To replace in a casket or box. 

"1 had hardly time to recasket my treasures."- -Miss 
Bronte: I illette, ch. xxiv. 


re-cast", [Pref. re-, aud Eng. case (q.v.).] 

1. To cast or throw back again. 

** They would cast aud recast themselves from one to 
another horse."— Flono : Trans, of Montaigne, p. 155. 

2. To cast or found again : as, To recast 
cannon. 

3. To mould or form anew ; to remould, to 
remodel. 

"Recasting them In a mould of their own."— -Search ; 
Light of Mature, vol. i, pt. 1., ch vL 

4. To cast up or compute a second time. 

* recche, * reche, r.i. [Reck.] To reck, to 

care. 

" Io hire preseoce 1 recche uat to sterve." 

Chaucer; C. T„ 1,400. 

* recche-les, n. [Reckless.] 

* recche-les-nesse, s. [Recklessness.] 

re-^ede', v.i. & t. [Lat. recede, from re- — 
back, and cede = to go.] [Cede.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To go, move, or fall back ; to retreat, to 
withdraw. 

" Thinner trees, receding, showed 
A little woodland plain." Scoff .• Marmion, lv. 5. 

2. To withdraw from a claim or pretension ; 
to relinquish a claim, proposition, or assertion. 

" I can be content to recede much from my own in- 
terests and personal rights."— King Charles: Eikon 
Basil ike. 

* B. Trans. : To cede or give back ; to restore 
to a former possessor : as, To recede conquered 
territory. (Pron. rc-qcdef.) 

re-^eipt' (p silent), * re-ceit, * rc-ceite, 
* re-cet, re-scette, s. [0. Fr. recete, 
rccepte, rccoite (Fr. recette), from Lat. reoepta = 
a thing received, prop. fern. sing, of reoeptus, 
pa. par. of rvcipio = to receive (q.v.); Sp. 
receta; Port, receita ; Ital. recetta.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The act of receiving ; the act of taking a 
thing sent or given. 

"At the receipt of your letter."— Shakcsp. : Merchant 
Of Venice, iv. L 

* 2. The act of taking, as a thing adminis- 
tered medicinally. 

" Romeo, should, ou receipt thereof, soon sleep in 
quiet." Shake sp. ; Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5, 

3. That which is received or taken ; draw- 
ings. (Generally in the plural) 

* 4. A place for receiving. {Matthew ix. 9.) 

* 5. Reception, admission ; a taking in or 
admitting. 

" The most convenient place for such receipt of learn- 
ing." Shakcsp. : Henry Vllt., 11. 2. 

* 6. Reception, welcome. 

" Jove requite . . . thy kind receite of me." 

Chapman. 

* 7. Capacity, power, or capability of re- 
ceiving and containing. 

" lu things of great receipt.’ 

Shakcsp. ; Sonnet 136 

* 8. A place into which eve ry thing is re- 
ceived or admitted ; a receptacle, a retreat. 

" A luther recet eaer ageyn Engel on de." 

Robert qf Gloucester, p. 137. 

9. A recipe ; a prescription of ingredients 
for any composition ; hence, a plan or scheme 
by which anything may be effected or pro- 
duced. 

IL Comm. : A written docament, declaring 
that certain goods or a sum of money have 
been received. When made out in full, a 
receipt should cootaio (1) the date when the 
merchandise or money was received, (2) the 
name of the persoa or firm from whom re- 
ceived. (3) the name of the person who receives 
it, (4) for what the money is paid or deposited. 
It may be in full or part payment of an 
account, and operates accordingly. A receipt, 
though evidence of payment, is not absolute 
proof, and this evidence may be rebutted by 
proving that it was given under misapprehco- 
sion or obtained by fraud. No stamp is required 
to make a receipt valid in the I'uited States, 
but in Britain a stamp 19 required if the sum 
receipted for amonnts to more than two 
pounds. In that country aa unstamped receipt 
ia not evidence of payment until the stamp 
duty and n penalty of £10 have heeu paid. 

receipt-book, s. a book containing 
forms of receipt, with counterfoils, Ac. 

receipt-stamp, s. An official penny 
stamp to be affixed to a receipt for sums of 
£2 or upwards. It must be cancelled by the 
receiver writing his initials or signature across 
it. It maybe either adhesive or impressed on 
the paper. The same adhesive stamp is now 
used for postal and receipt purposes. {English.) 


re ceipt' (p silent), v.t. [Receipt, *.] To 
give a receipt for; to write an acknowledge- 
ment of receipt on, as on a bill. 

* re-^eipt'-a-ble (p silent), a. [Eng. receipt * 
-able.] Capable of being receipted ; for which 
a receipt may be granted. 

* receipt -ment ( p silent), s. [Eng. receipt ; 
~ment. J 

Law: The receiving or harbonring of a 
felon knowingly after the commission of a 
felony. (fiiimW.) 

re-§eipt'-or (p silent), s. [Eng. receipt ; -or.] 
One who receipts ; one who gives a receipt ; 
specif., in law, a person to whom property is 
bailed by an officer, who has attached it upon 
mesne process, to answer to the exigency of 
the writ, and satisfy the judgment, the under- 
standing being to have it forthcoming on de- 
mand. {Wharton.) 

re^eiv-a-bU'-i-ty, s. [Eng. receivable ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being received ; capa- 
bility of being received. 

re-^eiv'-a ble, a. [Eng. receive); -able.} 
Capable of being received. 

'• For the fearies of the Jev« bee *raall. and receiv- 
able but of fewe peraonea."— Udal: Mark iL 

* re-^eiv'-a-ble ness, s. (Eng. receivable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being receiv- 
able ; re cei validity. 

receive', * re-ceave, * re ceyve, r.f. [O. 
Fr. recever (Fr. recevoir). from Lat. recipio = 
to receive: re- = back, and onpto = to take; 
Sp. rccibir ; Port, reccber; I tab ricerere.] 

1. To take, get, or obtain, as a thing dne, 
offered, sent, paid, given, or communicated : 
as, To receive a letter, to receive a message, to 
receive a reward, Ac. 

2. To take in or on ; to admit, to hold, to 
contain ; to act as a receptacle for anything. 

" Tb« Larin that receives your guilty blood." 

Shakcsp. : Titus A ndronicus, v. *. 

3. To welcome, to acknowledge. 

" He came unto hie own, and bit own received him 
not."— John L IL 

4. To give admittance to ; to entertain ; to 
admit in an official capacity. 

" Abundance fit to honour, and recWre 
Our heavenly etranger.* Milton : P. L„ v. 315. 

5. To take or admit into the mind ; to gain 
the knowledge of; to obtain or acquire intel- 
lectually. 

" His youth will aptly receive It-”— Shakcsp. : Tw etfth 
Might . liL 4. 

6. To give credence or acceptance to; to 
allow, acknowledge, or hold as a belief, tradi- 
tion, custom, Ac. 

" Long received custom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was no excuse to justify their act; un- 
less in the scripture they could show some law, that 
did license them thus to break a received custom." — 
Hooker; EccUs. Polity. 

* 7. To perceive by the senses ; to become 
aware of. 

** Receives not thy nose coart-odour from me?"— 
Shakcsp. : Winter's Tale. ir. 4 

8. To be the object of; to experience, to 
s offer. 

" Whereby the commonwealth recn>« d istreas. ' 

Daniel : Civil Wars, ill 

9. To take stolen goods from a thief, know- 
ing them to be stolen. 

re-^eivecT, pa. par. or a. [Receive.] 

* re- 9 civ'-cd-ness, s. [Eng. received; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being generally received, 
allowed, or acknow'ledged ; general allowance. 

“ Others will, npoD account of the recci redness of the 
proposed opinion, think it rather worth to be ex- 
amined, than acquiesced In."— Aoyfe. 

rc- 5 eiv'-er, $. [Eng. receives); -er ; Fr. re- 

ceicur.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who receives or takes in any manner ; 
a recipient. 

" The present should always be suited to the dignity 
of the receiver."— Goldsmith ; The Bee, No. 3. 

2. An officer appointed to receive public 
moneys ; a treasurer ; specially applied to— 

(1) An officer appointed by a coart of civil 
law to receive the rents or profits of land, or 
the produce of other property, which is ia 
dispute in n suit io that court. 

(2) Aa officer appointed by a court of civil 
law’ to receive the proceeds of aoy business 
undertaking which is being wouod up by 
that court. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wkat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<5t, 
©r, wore, wplfi work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cor, rule, full; try, Syrian, bo, 00 = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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(S) Ao officer appointed for a similar pnr- 
poae in aoits coocerniag the estates of infants, 
against executors, sad between partaers for 
the purpose of winding ap the concern. 

«] There is a Receiver- general of the public 
revenue appointed In every connty of Great 
Britain. 

3. One who receives stolen goods from a 
thief, knowing them to be stoleu. 

" Tbs refrtwr of pood* feloniously stolen, U now 
guilty of felony; And may be indicted juui convicted 
either a* au accessory after tho fttet. or for n substan- 
tive felony ; and in the latter case, whether tho {inn- 
ci pal folon shall or shall not have been previously 
convicted, or iball or shall not be amenable to justice. 
Where the original stealing or converting of the pro- 
perty la • misdemeanor. the receiver is guilty of a 
mlsdeiueannr. aud where it la punishable on summary 
conviction, the receiver Is liable to the aomo punish- 
iiient."— UlackUone : Comment., bk. Iv* eh. 10. 

II. Technically : 

1. Cham. : Any vessel for receiving the pro- 
ducts of distillation 

2. Pneumatics: 

(1) The bell-glasson the table of anair-pump. 

(2) The vessel which is adapted to collect or 
contain g;u*. 

* \ (1) Receiver of the fines : An officer who 
received the money of all such as compounded 
with the Crown on original writs sued out of 
Chancery. 

(2) Receivers of rcrecks : Officers appointed 
by the Board of Trade for the preservation of 
wrecks, Ac., for the benefit of the shipping 
interest. Called formerly Receivers of Droits 
of Admirolty. 

re ^oiv-er-stiip, s. [Eng. receiver ; -ship.] 
The office, post, or position of a receiver. 

“To terminate the receivership, end to endeavour 
to save the property of the lluo from destruction."— 
Standard, Nor. II, 1885. 

1*5 ^elV-ing, pr. par. or a. [Receive.) 

receiving-box, s. A box In which letters 
are deposited for post, A c. 

reeolving-house, s. An office or depbt 
where parcels, letters, Ac., are received tor 
transmission. 

receiving-instrument, s. 

Telegr. : An apparatus iato which the current 
(roio the line wire passes and is intensified, 
in order by sounding or recording to be read 
as & message. 

receiving office, *. A branch post-office 
where letters, parcels, Ac., are received for 
transmission, hat from which no letters, Ac., 
are delivered to the addressees. 

receiving ship, *. 

Kavy: A ah ip station ©d in a harbor to receive 
recraifs, who ara ultimately to bo transferred to 
tho navel service. 

• re-Ccl’-8-brate, v.t. [Pref. re •, and Eng. 
celebrate (q.v.).] To celebrate anew or a second 
time. 

" And with tholr chained danco, 

Becelebratet the Joyful match." 

lien Jvtuon: To Kd. P'dmtr. 

* re-9el~e-bra'-tion, s. [Prof, re-, and Eng. 
celebration (q.v.).] Tho act of celebrating 
anew or a second time ; a second or repeated 
celebration. 

ro -99U 9y. *- [Low Lat. rccentia , from LaL 
mrrw = recent (q.v.); i*’r. rcccnce.] 

1. The quality or state of being recent; 
newness ; new state or origin. 

" So also a sclrrhua In Us recency whilst It Is In ft* 
augment, roqulretb milder applications." — IVtirman 
Surgery, bk I., ch. ill. 

2. The qunlity or state of being recent or 
bile In time ; lateness in time ; freshness ; as, 
the recency of an event. 

•rS 98nso , v.t. [Lat. recentco , from re- = again, 
mid cense 0 = to count, to reckon.] To review, 
to revise. 

"To rc rente and adjust tho La tin Vulgate."— Bent- 
teg ; Letters, p. 212. 

rc-9<Sn'-8ion, *. [Lnt* recensio.) [Recenhe.] 

1. Tlie act of reviewing or examining ; 
enumeration. 

" In the retentions of the Roman hlshops. sometimes 
the i»po*tl<** aro reckoned In. sometimes •xcludoU."— 
Barrow : Of the Pope's Supremacy. 

2. The act of reviewing or revising tho text 
of an undent author by a critical editor ; 
re visa). 

3. A text established by > critical revision ; 
n revised edition. 


• recoil' sion 1st, i. [Eog. recension; -isf.) 
One who revises or re . iews critically, as the 
text of sa sneient author; nn editor. 

ro'^ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. recent — fresh, a 
word of doubtful origin.l 
L Ordinary Language ; 

1. New ; of late origin or existence ; having 
happened recently. 

“The ancients wen of opinion, that those parts, 
where Egypt uow U, were formerly sea. and thut u 
coutmlemblo portion of that eouutry was event ' — 
Woodward : On Postils. 

2. Late ; nnt of remote date ; not uotiquo ; 
modern. 

3. Fresh ; not old ; only lately made known 
or spoken of: as, recent intelligence. 

• 4. Newly or lately come. 

“ Amphitryon event from tbe nether sphere." 

Laris : titutuu ; Thtbaidv 11L 

IL Geol. : A term a]iplied to a division of 
the Post-Tertiary iu which all the mammalia, 
as well a 3 all the shells, are identical with 
living spedes. In certain places it is difficult 
to draw a distinction betweeo the Recent and 
the Pleistocene deposits. Alluvium brought 
dowu by rivers, modern peat, tbe Clyde marine 
strata with canoes, tbe Kitchen-middens of 
Denmark, and the Lske-dwellings of Switzer- 
land, belong to the recent period. 

re'-9ent-ly, adv. [Eng. recent ; -Zy.) Newly, 
lately, freshly ; not long since, 

"These tube*, which are most recently made of 
fluids, are most flexible." — Arbuthnot. 

recent ness, s. [Eng. recent ; •ness.) The 
quality or state of being recent ; recency, 
newness, freshness ; lateness of origin or 
occurrence. 

“This Inference of the rccentnets of mankind." — 
Bale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 167. 

• re-cen -tro (tre aa ter), v.t. [Pref., re-, 

and Eng. centre (q.v.).] To restore or return 
to the centre. 

" I recentre my Immortal mind." 

Coleridge : To the Departing Tear. 

re-9ep'-ta-cle, s. [Ft., froio Lat. reerpta- 
cnluTTi, a diinin. formed from recepto t frequent, 
of reeijuo = to receive (q.v.).] 

1, Ord. Lang. : That which receives, admits, 
or contains tilings ; a vessel or place in which 
thingsare received and contained ; a repository. 

'■ The common receptacles of filth and ordure.’' — Bp. 
Parsley : Sermons, vuL L, ser. 17. 

2. Botany; 

(1) Aoy part which supports another part. 
The receptacle of a flower is the top of the 
peduncle oq which the flowers are inserted. 
It may be a flattened area, or s vanishing 
point, or may be greatly dilated. [Clinan- 
tuiom.) Tho receptacle of a fruit is its Torus 
(q.v.). The receptacle of an ovule is the 
placenta (q.v.). The receptacle of the spor- 
angia in a fern ia tho vein passing through 
their axis, 

(2) A cavity for the reception of any sub- 
stance. Hie receptacle of oil i9 one of the 
cysts which contain it, as, for instance, those 
on the rind of the orange. The receptacles of 
secretion are cavities in the interior of a plant 
iu which the accretion is formed. 

re 9CP t&o'-u-lar, «. ILat. rcccptaculum = 
a receptacle ; "Eng. ndj. sufT. -nr.] Of, pertaia* 
ing to, or growing on a receptacle. 

ro^op-t&o'-u-lum, $. [Lat.) A receptacle. 

• r<S-9ep'-tar-^, »• A a. [Lat. reccptus , pa. 
par. of reeij-io — to receive (q.v.).] 

A. Assubst . ; That which receives; u recep- 
tacle. 

" The doubtful appurtenances of arU and receptarin 
of philosophy."— Browns : Vulgar JCrruurs. (To tho 
Reader.) 

B. Asculj. : To bo received or taken on trust. 
•* Daptlsta Porta, In wlioi* works, although there 

bo contained many oxculleat things, and v« rilled upon 
bit owu cipurleucc, yet uro thoro many also rveptary, 
ami such as will not cmluro the test."— Browns : 
Vulgar Krrours, bk. I., eh. »ilL 

1 r6-96p-tl s. (Eng. receptlble ; 

-ify.) 

1. Tho quality or stato of being receptiblo ; 
rcceivnblenesB. 

2. Thnt wldch may l>e receivwl or believed In. 

“Tbo |>orlpatfltlck matter Is a pure miaotuat***! 
power; ami this rolK’idtod vanuiim a meet rvepti- 
buuy.~— VUsneiH. Vanity %f Dogmatising, bk. xrL 

• r<S-9<Sp'-tl-blo, a. [Lat. rtccptibUis, from 
rtceptus, pju par. of recfplo = to receive (q.v.).] 


Capable of being received ; fit to be received ; 
receivable. 


ro-9ep -tion, S. (Fr., from Lat. reccptlonem, 
ace 11s. of receplio, from receptus, pa. par. of 
recipio = to receive (q.v.) ; Sp. rccrp-:tan.l 

1. The act of receiving ; the getting or re- 
ceiving of a tiling sent, offered, given, or 
communicated : as, the reception of news. 

2. The atate of being received or admitted ; 
admission. 

3. The act of admitting or allowing as legal 
or valid ; as, the reception of evidence. 

4. The set of receiving ; the manner of re- 
ceiving 00 arrival ; treatment at tir^t cumiag ; 
welcome, entertain me ut. 

What reeeptlon « Po«io may And which has 
neither abu-**, party, nor blank verio ta support It, 

1 ran n nt trIL ‘‘— Ooldtrruth : Traveller. (Dedlc.) 

5. A formal or ccrcrnouial receiving of an 
official personage, guests, Ac. 

C. Admission, credence, or allowance, as of 
an opinion or doctrine; acceptance, allow- 
ance, sanction. 

“ As extravagant onto tous as even common reception 
couutru<uiced~ — Locxe. 

7. The act of taking In or admitting; ad- 
mission, readmission. 

“ My reception Into grare.'' MiUon : P. It. IIL 2W. 

* 8. Power or capacity of receiving, admit- 
ting, or containing ; receptivity, susceptivity. 

* 9. A retaking, u recovery. 

“ He vu right gla<i of the French king's rveptOm 
of those towns from MutimUlan." — Baron : Henry F It 

reception room, s. A room in which 
company is received. 

re ^ep'-tive, a. [Fr. riceptif from Lat. re- 
ceptns , pa. par. of recipio = to receive.) 
Having tbe quality of receiving or taking in 
what is cominQoicated ; able to take in, hold, 
or contain. 

" So far forth a* It Is capable or receptive of o soul 
or spirit"— More: Antidote against Atheism, App.. 
ch. fiL 


* re~9ep' tive-nosB, s. (Eng. receptive; 
-ness.) The quality or atate of being recep- 
tive ; receptivity. 

" An attempt will be tnede to put • limit to tbl* 
f sells and aU-euihraelng rmtxj*is*ness."—D<idy Tels 
graph. Fob. 2t. 1882. 

re-90p-tlv'-i-ty, s. [Fr. riceptivite.] Tbe 
quality or state of being receptive. 

" Her catholicity and many sided recejdMty."'- 
V ictorin Magazine, Nov., 1S86, p. 13. 

* re-9ep -tor y, a. A s. [Lat. receptus , pa. 
par. of recipio =to receive (q.v.).] 

A- As adj. : Generally or popularly re- 
ceived or admitted. 

B. As subsL : That which receivea ; a re- 
ceptaclc. 


recess' (1), * re eesse, s. [Lat . recessus, 

prob. pa. par. of reccdo = to recede (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinai'y Language: 

1. The act of withdrawing, retiring, or 
receding : ns, tho recr-ss of the tide. 

* 2. Departure, withdrawal. 

“ After which® their rorrmv. the lor.le Maxwell . . . 
made prod amadou.’— Bali Henry Flit. Ian. $0. 

*3. A withdrawal from public business or 
notice ; a withdrawing into privacy. 

* |, The state of being in retirement or 
privsey ; seclusion, retirement 

•• During this reccw 8anl wns sdzod with his ills 
ordor."— Il'iirfturton : Didnt l^gatutn, bk. lv. (NuU-sl 

5, A suspension or remission of public 
business or piocedure; the time during which 
public or other business is suspended. 

“ Tho Hollar* had sato over sinro January without a 
recest .Uacaul iy : Hist Png., ch. xlv. 


0. A place of retirement, secrecy, or privacy. 


7. The Inner, secret, or private part 


“ l>«wp In tho elow rteetses of iny soul." 

Pope Bomer . Iliad L TIL 


8. A cavity, niche, or sunken space formed 
In a wall ; an alcove. 

II. Bot. : The simiB between the lobes of n 
lobed loaf. 


* r£ 9699 ’ (2), s. [Fr. rrc«. ] An abstract or 
regi^tvy of the pn*ccodlngs of nil Imperial 
Diet of Germany ; tin* result of the delibera- 
tions of an iinjvrial Diet ; a decree. 

" ill I he lm|««Tlal chain tier, the proeton have a 
florin IakkI ami allowed them for evrry •uULautUl 
recess."— Aytif* : Parergon Juris Canonici. 


boil, b 6 }: poilt, cat, 90U, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gom; thin, *iils; Bln, 09; oxpoot, Xonophon, oylst. Ihg 

-clan, tion = Hhan. -tlon, -eion = Bh&n ; -^ion, -?lon — xhun. cious, -tious, ciou* = bUub. -blc, -<110, Ac. = b9L d^L 
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recess— reciprocal 


• recess', v.t. (Recess 0). *•) 

1. To make into a recess ; to make a Teeess 

in. 

“The deckhouse is recessed eighteen Inches into the 
deck ."-Field. M*y 1. 1866. 

2. To withdraw ; to place in retirement. 

“Yon will be comfortably recessed from curious 
lm pertinents ." — Miss Kdgevxsrth : Manvuvring, ch. xix. 



recessed , a. [Eng. re- 
cess (1), a. ; -«Z.] Having 
a receaa or recesses. 

recessed arch, s. 

Arch. : An arch within 
another. (They are some- 
times termed double, 
triple, &c., arches, and 
sometimes compound 
arches.) 

# re-eess -ion (as as 

sh) (1), s. fl^at reces- 

sio , from jxcssus, pa. w . 

par. of receoo — to recede cathedral of Elgin.) 

(qv.).] 

1. The act of receding, retiring, or with- 
drawing; withdrawal, retirement ; especially, 
the act of receding or retiring from a claim, 
demand, or pretension. 

** His [Christ's] whole Ilfs went in a constant re- 
cession from his own rights." — South : Sermons, x. Sob 

2. The state of being put hack, retired, or 
withdrawn ; retired state or position. 

“ It fsiu] Is the farthest recession In the world from 
the divine perfections."— Sharp: Sermons, voL IL.ser. 7. 

* *17 Recession of the equinoxes : [ Precession, H]. 


RECESSED- ARCH. 


* re-^eS3 ion (as as ah) (2), s. [Pref. re- 
nod Eng. cession (q.v.).] 

1. The act of ceding back or restoring; 
retrocession : aa, the recession of conquered 
territory to its former sovereign. 

2. A regrant. (IPTutrion.) 


* recess -ive, a. [Lat recessus, pa. par. of 
rccedo— to recede (q.v.).] Receding, retiring, 
going back. 

Rech'-a-bite, s. [For etym., aee dcf. 1.] 

1. Jewish Hist. : A member of a section of 
the Kenitea, called in Hebrew E'Z^irechabim), 
from Rechab(33"t = the horseman ; 257 ( rachab ) 
= to ride), the father of Jonadab, who en- 
joined his descendants to abstain from wine, 
from huilding houses, aowing seed, and plant- 
ing vineyards, and commanded them to dwell 
in tents (Jer. xxxv. 2-19). Wolff ( Journal , ii. 
334, 335) mentions an interview he had with 
a nomadic Jew nearSenaa, who claimed to be 
a descendant of Jonadab, stating thathia tribe 
were 60,000 in number, and adhered to their 
ancient laws, and that they were a living fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxv. 19). 

* 2. Hence, one who abstains from alcoholic 
beverages ; a teetotaler. 

" A Rechabite poor Will must live. 

And driuk of Adam's ale." 

Prior: Wandering Pilgrim. 

3. A member of the Independent Order of 
Rechabites [1], a Friendly Society founded 
upon temperance principles, “ ao that ab- 
stainers could be united together, and have 
the privileges of a Benefit Society as well.” 
{Jubilee Record of the Order , p. 11.) The first 
meeting waa held at the Temperance Hotel, 
Bolton Street, Salford, August 25, 1835. The 
Rechabite pledge is extremely stringent and 
far-reaching, but the order is steadily increas- 
ing in Great Britain, and has been introduced 
into the Colonies. Their lodges are called 
" tents,” in allusion to Jer. xxxv. 7. At the 
Jubilee Conference, held at Exeter, Aug. 4-7, 
1885, the number of members was 59,097. 


Rech'-a-bit-i^m, s. [Eng. Rechabiti e); -tsm.] 
The teaching and practice of the Rechabites 
[Rechabite, 3.] 

“The advantages which Rechabxtlsm offered above 
other friendly societies."— Rechabite Magazine, July, 
1886, p. 175. 

* re^hange', v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
change (q. v.).J To change again or back. 

* re-5hant', * re-ehaunt, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. chant (q.v.).] To sing antiphonally. 

“ The cheerful and rechaunting cries 
Of old and young." Sylvester ; Handy-Craft*, 81. 

’rc ^ha'-os, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. chaos 
fq v.).] To reduce again to chaos. 

“When states rechanted lie." 

Varies : Sir T. Over bury, p. 16. 


* re-charge’, v.t . [Pref. re-, and Eng. charge 
(q.v.).] 

1. To charge or accuse in return. 

" Hereford rechartfd, imd supplicates the king." 

Daniel : Ciml Wars, L 

2. To attack again or anew. 

“ They charge, recharge, And all along the sea 
They drive, and squander the huge Belgian fleet." 

Dryden : Annus Mirabilis, lxrii. 

* re-^har'-ter, v.t . [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
charter , v. (q.v.).] 

1. To charter again or anew. 

2. To give a new or fresh charter to. 

* re-^har'-ter, * CPref. re-, and Eng. charter, 
s. (q.v.).] A second or renewed charter ; the 
renewal of a charter. 

* re-9ha.se', v.t. [Fr. rechasscr.] To chase or 
drive back. (A term in hunting.) 

“ Then these assail, tbeu those reclutse again." 

Daniel : Civil Wars, lv. 

* re ^has'-ten (l silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. chasten(q. v.).] To chasten again. 

“ In their light rechasten'd silently " 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 

* recheat', * re 9hate', s. [O. Fr. requeste ; 
Fr. requite .] [Request.] 

Hunt. : A call which the huntsman wound 
on the horn, wheu the hounds had lost their 
game, to call them back from pursuing a 
counter-scent. 

“1 will have a recheat winded in toy forehead.”— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado, L L 

* recheat', * re-9hate', v.i. [Recheat, s.] 

Hunt. : To play or wiud the recheat on the 
horn. 

“ Rcchating with his horn, which then the hunter 
cheers. Drayton : Poly-Qlbion, A 13. 

* re~9heer\ v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. cheer, v. 
(q.v.).] To cheer again. 

“ Let nener sunne recheere them with his raies.” 
Davies : Holy Roode, p. 27. 

re-9her'-?he, a. [Fr., pa. par of recherchcr = 
to seek after.] Sought out with care ; choice ; 
out of the common ; rare ; of rare attraction. 

*re-9heW (ew as ii), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. chew (q.v.).] To chew again. 

11 As some beasts recAew their meat " 

Dairies ' Holy Roode, p. 22. 

* re*9hild', v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. child 
(q.v.).] To become a child again. 

“ When he. rechUding, sought 
With childish sport to still tby cryea." 

Sylvester : The Magnificence, 52«. 

re^hoo^e', V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. cJtoose 
(q.v.).] To choose again. 

“Which permits those to he rechosen, whose seats 
are vacated hy tbe Acceptance of a place of profit.’' — 
Johnson : The False Alarm. 

re-91169 -en, pa. par . or o. [Rechoose.] 

* re 9ld -i vate, v.t. [Lat. recidivus = falling 
back, from recido— to fall back: re- = back, 
and cado — to fall ; Fr. redd iver . ] To fall back 
or again ; to relapse, to backslide. 

“ Thus then to recidivate, and to go against her own 
act." — Bp. Andrews: Optucula .- Speech, p. 79. 

re-9id -l-va -tion, s. [Recidivate.] A fall- 
ing back ; a relapsing, a backsliding. 

“ This recidivation Is desperate."— Bp. HaU : St. 
PauVs Combat. 

re- 9 id -I-ViSt, s. [Fr. r icidiviste.] One who 
has been convicted a aecond time ; one of the 
worst class of felons. 

“ France guaranteeing, In consideration thereof, 
that no recidivists should be sent to any of the Islands 
of the Pacific." — Times, Maroh 29, 1886. 

* re-9id-I-vous, a. [Lat. reeidivus.] [Re- 
cidivate.] Liable to fall again ; relapsing, 
backsliding. 

re9'-l-pe, s. [Lat, imper. sing, of recipio — 
to receive, to take.] The first word in a 
medical prescription ; and, hence, used for 
the prescription itself. It is abbreviated, R 
or ft, which is a relic of the astrological 
symbol of Jupiter. The word is now often 
used for a receipt for any mixture or prepara- 
tion. 

•' And give a dose for everie disease. 

In prescripts long and tedious recipes 

Bp. HaU : Satires, 111. L 

re-9ip'-i-an-gle, s. [Lat. recipio — to receive, 
to take, and Eng. an<?J«.] 

Engin. : An instrument with two lega, 


attached at one end by a double-headed screw, 
and a graduated arc, used for measuring and 
laying off angles of fortifications. The centre 
of the protractor is applied at the re-entering 
angle of the instrument, and ita graduated 
margin shows the angle of divergence of the 
legs. 

*re-9ip'-i-en9e, * re-9ip'-i-en-9y, s. 

[Lat. recipiens, pr. par. of recipio — to receive 
(q.v.).] A receiving; the act or capacity of 
receiving; reception. 

re-9lp'-l-ent, a. & s. [Lat. recipiens, pr. par 
of recipio— to receive (q.v.); Fr. ricipient, 
Sp. & Hal. recipiente.] 

A. As adj . ; Receiving. 

B. -4s substantive : 

1. One who or that which receives; a 
receiver ; one to whom anything is offered, 
given, or communicated. 

“ But hy educlug the aflirmers only mean a produc- 
ing In It. with a subjective dependence ou its rect^<<- 
ent.” — QlanviU : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xvt. 

* 2. The receiver of a still. 

“The form of sound words, dissolved hv chymical 
preparation, ceases to be nutritive ; and after all the 
labours of the alembeck, leaves in the recipient a 
fretting corrosive ."— Decay cf Piety. 

re- 9 ip -ro-eal, * re cip ro-eall, a. & s. 

[Lat. reciproc{ns) — returning, reciprocal, a 
word of unknown origin ; Eng. adj. auff. -«1; 
Fr. reciproque ; Sp. & ltal. reciproco.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Moving backwards and forwards ; acting 
with a forward and backward motion. 

“ Sand hrougbt in with the reciprocal course of the 
tides."—/*. Holland: Camden, p, 206. 

2. Acting alternately ; alternate. 

• 3. Acting in return for something done 
before. 

“ Enrynome, that to her father had 
Reciprocal! Oeeanus.’ 

Chapman : Homer ; TUad xviii. 

4. Mutual ; done by each in turn to the 
other. 

“ Let our reciprocal vow a be remembered." 

Shakesp. : Lear, lv. 6. 

5. Mutually interchangeable. 

” These two rules will render a definition reciprocal 
with the thing defined."— W'arri - 1 Logic. 

II. Gram. : Reflexive. Applied to verbs 
which have as an object a pronoun standing 
for the subject: as, “ Bethink yourself." It is 
also applied to pronouns of this class. 

B, sulst. : That which is reciprocal to 
another thing. Specif., in mathematics, the 
quotient resulting from the division of unity 
by the quantity : thus the reciprocal of a is 
— , of 2 is i, of a -f b is — , &c. The pro- 
duct of a quantity, and its reciprocal, is always 
equal to 1. The reciprocal of a vulgar frac- 
tion is the denominator divided hy the numera- 
tor : thus the reciprocal of £ is 2, of g is 5, ic. 

reciprocal cross, s. 

Biol. : A cross between the male of one 
species and the female of another, and then 
between a male of the second and a female 
of the first. Darwin instances the case of a 
female ass foal being crossed with a stallion, 
aud then a mare by a male ass. He shows 
(Origin of Species, ch. ix.) that the fertility 
greatly varies in different species. 

reciprocal-equation, s. 

Math. : An equation which remains un- 
changed in form, when the reciprocal of the 
unknown qnantity is substituted for that 
quantity. 

reciprocal-figures, s. pi. 

Geom. : Two figures of the same kind, as 
triangles, parallelograms, &c., so related that 
two aides of the one form the extremes of an 
analogy of which the means are the two cor- 
responding sides of the other. 

reciprocal proportion, s. [Propor- 
tion.] 

reciprocal-quantities, s. pi 

Math. : Quantities which when multiplied 
together produce unity. 

reciprocal -ratio, m. 

Math. : The ratio between the reciprocals of 
two quantities : thus, the reciprocal ratio of 
2 to 3 is £ to £. 

reciprocal rectangles, s. pi. 

Geom. : Rectangles which are not equal, but 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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whose arena are equivalent. The base ia re- 
ciprocally proportional to the altitude, and 
the reverse. 

reciprocal terms, s. pi. 

Logic : Terms which have the same e J gniflca- 
tion, and are therefore convertible, and may 
be used for each other. 

• rc-^ip-TO-e&r-f-ty, s. [Eng. reciprocal ; 

- ity . J The quality or state of being reciprocal. 

( Coleridge .) 

re 91P ro c.al-ly, adv. [Eng. reciprocal ; -ly. 1 

1. Ord. Lang. ; In a reciprocal manner; 
mutually, interchangeably ; in such a manner 
that each affects the other, and is equally 
affected by it. 

" JnfectlnK one another, yea, reciprocally* 

Shakap. : Henry Iv//., 1. L 

2. Math. <£ Physics: In reciprocal ratio or 
proportion ; inversely : thus in bodies of the 
Bame weight the density is reciprocally aa the 
magnitude ; that ie, the greater the magnitude 
the lesa the density, and tha less the magni- 
tude the greater the density. 

reclprocaUy-proportlonal, a. 

Math. : Two quantities are reciprocally pro- 
portional when both being variable the ratio 
of the one to the reciprocal of the other is 
constant. This requires that their product 
should be constant. 

re-9lp ro cal ness, a. [Eng. reciprocal; 
--nesa.l T lie quality or state of being recipro- 
cal. 

" The redprocalness of the Injury ought to allay the 
displeasure At IL”— Decay of I'iely. 

•re 9lp'-rd-eal-t^, a. [Eng. reciprocal; -ty.] 
The same as Reciprocality (q.v.). 

” With a reciprocally pleasure and pain® are •till 
united.'— Burton : Anal. Melancholy, p. 12. 

r&-9ip'-ro-cate, v.i. <fc t. [Lat. rcclprocalus, 
pa. par. of reciproco = to go backwards and 
forwards, to reciprocate.] 

A- Intrans.: To move backwards and for- 
wards ; to act interchangeably or alternately ; 
to alternate. 

M Til thus reciprocating, each with each. 
Alternately the nation! learn and teach." 

Cowper: Charity. 119. 

B. Trans. : To give and return mutually ; 
to give in requital ; to interchange. 

•• For *tl§ a union that bespeaks 
fledyrocated dutlei.'* Cote per ; Friendship. 

rfc^ip'-ro-cat-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Recipro- 
cate.] 

reciprocating-engine, a. 

Steam-eng. : The common form of engine, in 
which the piston and piston-rod move back- 
wards and forwards in a straight line, abso- 
lutely or relatively to the cylinder, as in oscil- 
lating-cylinder engines. The term is used In 
contradistinction to Rotary-cngioe (q v.). 

reciprocating motion, s. 

Mach. : A mode of action frequently em- 
ployed in the transmission of power from one 
part of a machine to another. A rigid bar is 
suspended upon a centre or axis, and the parts 
situated on each side of the axis take alter- 
nately the positions of those on tho other. 

reciprocating propeller, s. A pro- 
peller having a padule which has a limited 
stroke and returns in the same path. The 
propeller is reciprocated by a horizontal engine. 

r6“9ip-r6-ca'~tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat re- 
ciprocationem, accus. of redprocatio, from re • 
ciprocatus, pa. jmr. of rcciproco = to reciprocate 
(q.v.); Sp. reciprocacion ; Ital. reciprocaisione.] 

1. The act of reciprocating ; interchange or 
alternation of acts ; a mutual or reciprocal 
giving and returning. 

“ Thu! a kind of redjir oral Ion of censures may be 

carried on.”— Water land : Work*, v. U*. 

2. Alternation ; reciprocal or alternate mo- 
tion. 

*• Bo fur A! the reciprocation of tho sea extend! to the 

bottom."— Hay : On the Creation. 

r<$9 i pr59'-i-t^, $. [Fr. rlclprocitt.) Tlic 
quality or state of being reciprocal ; sneclf., 
reciprocal obligation or right ; equal rights to 
be mutually granted and enjoyed, as, In poli- 
tical economy, the securing in commercial 
treaties between two or more nations mutual 
advantages to the same extent, e,g.> the ad- 
mission, mutually, of certain goods, supposed 


to be practically equivalent to each other, 
duty free, or at equal duties on importation. 

*’ Any degree of reciprocity will prevent the i«rt 
from being nude."— Ulackstone : Comment., Lik. 11.. 
ch. 26 . 

^ Law of reciprocity : 

Math: A term employed by l^gcndre in his 
Thtoric des Nombrcs, to express a certain re- 
lation that exists between the remainders 
resulting from dividing by n, and r ^- 
by m, when m and n are prime. If we desig- 
nate the remainder ic the llrst case by R, and 
in the second by lif, then, when m and a are 
both of the form 4a— 1, If = — it, and in all 
other cases R — K . . . . 

reciprocity-treaty, a. 

Hist.: A treaty made in 1854 between Great 
Britain and tbs United States regulating 
trade between the latter country and Canada. 
In 1864 tha States proposed its abrogation 
which was carried out in 1SS6. 

* re-9ip-ro~corn' oua, a. [Lat. reciprocus 
= backward, and cornu = a 1mm.] Having the 
horns turned backwards and then forwards, as 
those of a ram. 

* re-9ip'-ro-cou8, a. [Lat. rccijirocus.) Re- 
ciprocal. 

•* He had devised to make the hand redprocous and 
egaL "Strype ; Memorials, voL 1. bk. I., ch. v. 

* rc9'-r proque (que as k), * re9'-I prok, 

a. &. s. [Fr. riciproque.] 

A. As adj. : Reciprocal, mutual, recipro- 
cated. 

** Except the love be redprogue.*— Bacon. 

B. subst. : That which is reciprocal ; 
reciprocity. 

M We could be content upon convenient reciproquc.* 
— Wyatt : The King to Bir T. Wyatt, May 17, 1538. 

* rc-fl'-flon, s. [Lat. rccisio, from rccisus, 
pa. par. of recido = to cut oft* : re- = back, ami 
acdo (in comp, -cido) = to cut.] The act of 
cutting off. 


as nearly as possible to ordinary speech. It ia 
used in operas, oratorios, & c., to relate a story, 
to express norne action or passion, or to reveal 
a secret or design, and Is of two kinds, unac- 
companied and accompanied, the latter being 
the more common in modern music. 

2. A piece of music intended to be sung in 
recitative. 

ro9-i-ta tivo'-ly, adv. [Eng. recitative ; -ly.) 
In manner of a recitative. 

ro9-L ta-ti'-vo, s. [Ital.] The same as Reci- 
tative’ ( q.v.). 

*• Then* Is nothing that lifts more nUrtled our Eng- 
lish audience Umu the I Lilian reciUttieo nt it* first 
entrance upon the Addison : .S 'pectator. So. 2*. 

recite', v.t. fi i. [Fr. riciter, from I>at. recito, 
from re- = back, again, and cito — to call, to 
name, to cite (q.v.) ; i$p. recitar ; Ital. recitare .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To repeat nr rehearse from memory some- 
thing written down, prepared, or learnt before- 
hand ; to deliver from a printed or written 
document or from memory ; specif., to declaim 
or rehearse, with appropriate gestures, before 
an audience. 

* 2. To quote ; to refer to. 

•• Which hooke . . . 1» oft recited ... In tho frag- 
ments of Nonius ."— Ascham : Schoolmaster, bk. 11. 

3. To tell over ; to narrate, to relate ; to 
desnibe in detail ; to go over in particulars : 
as, To recite one's adventures, to recite a mans 
good deeds. 

B. Intrans : To rehearse a composition 
committed to memory before an audience ; to 
repeat or rehearse a lesson. 

•re cite', s. [Fr. recit.) [Recite, ».] Recital. 

"All former redtet or observation! of long-lived 
race*. "—.Sir W. Temple : Of Health. 

re 9it'-er, s. [Eng. recit(e) ; -er.] One who 
recites or rehearses ; a narrator ; an enumera- 
tor. 

r Like thoie redters lu old P.ouie ."— Burton : A nat. 
Melancholy, p 2T0. 


re-91-tal, s. [Eng. redt(e); -ai.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of reciting ; the reciting or repe- 
tition of the words of a person or document ; 
rehearsal, recitation. 

" Tho Athftn&slnn Creed haa been honoured with a 
public recital.'*— Water land : Works, iv. 28 L 

2. Enumeration. 

*■ And give us. lu rcdtali of disease, 

A doctor’! trouble.” Cotoper: Conversation, 818. 

3. Narration ; the giving an account nr 
narrative of the particulars of au event or 
series of events. 

4. A musical performance given by a single 
performer. 

"An organ redial, with two or three hymns, nod an 
Introductory and closing prayer, would meet & gieat 
public want.’— Daily Telegraph, Fell. I, 168«. 

5. That which ie recited, rehearsed, or nar- 
rated ; a story, a narrative. 

IL Iaxw : That part of a deed which recites 
the deeds, arguments, nnd other matters of 
faet, which may be necessary to explain the 
reasons upon which it is founded. 

rS9-f-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. reeitationem, 
accus. of recifafio, from recitatus, pa. par. of 
recito = to recite (q.v.); 8p. recitacion; Ital. 
rccitaeiane. ] 

1. Tho act of reciting; the recital or repe- 
tition nf words ; specif., the delivery before 
nn audience of a composition committed to 
memory as nn exercise or display of elocution. 

2. The repetition or rehearsal of a lesson by 
pupils before tbeir teacher. 

Thww course* aro twenty-two In a amber, and pro- 
vide forty-six rodtations a wock."— Scdlmer'sMagusine, 
Sept, 1817, p. 706. 

3. That which Is rceited nr rehearsed ; the 
composition or matter reeited or delivered. 

r$9 * ta tivo', a. & $. [Fr. rtcitatif; Ital. 
recital ivo.] 

* A .As adjective : 

1. Reciting, rehearsing, repeating. 

2. Pertaining to or intended for musical 
recitation or declnmntlon ; In the style of 
recitative. 

B. As substantive : 

Music : 

1. A species of musical declamation, not 
necessarily in rhythmical form, hut so arranged 
or designed as to assimilate mimical Bounds 


reck, *recehe, * rcklte, v.i. & t. [A.S. 

rtcan (for rocian), cogn. with O. Sax. r 6 Irian ; 
O. H. Ger. rdkhjan, ruokhjan ; M. II. Ger. 
ruochen — to reck ; ruoch = care, heed ; 
O. II. Ger. ruah, ruolu] 

A. Intrans. : To care, to heed ; to have a 
care or thought. 

" flecking ao little what betldeth me.” 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. a 
Frequently followed by of. 

" He reck'd not of tho life ho lost nor prize." 

Byron : Chllde Harold, iv. 14L 

* B. Trans. : To heed, to regard ; to have a 
care or thought for. 

" What reckeCh ho his rider's angry stir 7" 

Bhaketp. : Venus A Adonis, 28a 

* ^ It recks (Used impersonally) : It concerns. 

•• Hvui rccksth nought wliat men reeordeu.” 

(lower : C. A., ▼. 

reck' -less, * reche les, * rech lesse, 
• reck lesse, ‘retch-less, "resehe les, 

a. [A.S. recceleds, recelcds ; c(. Dot. roekeMo».) 
Not reckiug or heeding ; careless; heedless of 
eonsequences ; mindless, thoughtless ; rashly 
impetuous ; foolhnrdy. 

"Tho fiercest and most reckless of partisans ~— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

rcok'-lSss-ly, * roche - losso - ly, adv. 
[Kng. reckless ; -ly.) In a reckless manner; 
heedlessly, carelessly. 

•• They had, they imagined, boon recklessly, if not 
perfidiously, sent to certain destruction."— Macaulay: 
Ul ft. Kng.. ch. xliU 

rSok'-ldss-n^ss, * rocho los nesso. *. 

(ling, reckless ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being reckless ; heed leanness of consequences. 

" What seemed to lit* associate* to 1» his unilateral 
recklessness aud audacity."— .tf.ieaufuy / Bist. Kng.. 
ch. v. 


t r^ok' Ilhg, *. & a. [Prob. from reck, with 
dimln. suit’, -h'n^.] 

A. As sabst. : Tho sninllest nml weakest in 
e brood of animals ; a delicate babe. 


" Thera lav the reckling. 0110 
But one, hour old." Tennyson: Lancelot A Klalns. 

B. As adj. : Weakest. 

** A mother dotes uixm the reckling child 
More than the !tr»*ng 


rCok -6n, ' rok-on, * rok one, * rok no. 

p.t, & i. [A. 8. ge-recenUm — to explain, Billed 
to ge-reccun, recean = to rule, direct, order, 
tell; cogn. with Dut. rekenen; Icel. reikna ; 


boll, J«J ^1 ; cat, 90II, ehorua, 9hln, bonph; go, gom; thin, ^his; sin, 09; oxpoct, Xenophon, c^lst ph - t 

-dan, -tlan = atin-w- -Uon, sion = shun; -^lon, -jlon — zhun. -clous, tlous, -slous = sbiis. -hlo, -dlo, &c. =• h^l, dpi. 
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reckoner— recline 


Dm. rtgnc ; Sw. rcikva ; O. H. Ger. rekhanon ; 
SI. H. Ger. rechcncn ; Oer. rechnen = to 
reckon ; O. H Ger. rachjan ; M. H. Ger. rechen 
= to declare, tn tell. From the same root as 
rake (1), v. (q.v.).] 


A. Transitive: 

]. To count, td number, to calculate; to 
number one by one ; to enumerate. (Fre- 
quently followed by ujo.) 

•• I hare act art to reckon my groans."— &7*akeep. .• 
H tmlet, iL L 

2. To account, to impute, to assign, as in an 
account. ( Romans iv. 9.) 

3. To estimate by rank or quality ; to 
esteem, to repute, to accouut, to value. 


** She reckoned It at her life's rate. 1 * 

Shaketp, : Alt * Well, v. S. 


B. Intransitive : 


I. To make reckoning ; to cast account ; to 
compute, to calculate ; to make computation. 


' I am ill at reckoning." 

Shaketp. : Love'* Labour'* Lott. L 2. 


2. To go through accounts ; to cast up and 
settle accounts ; to adjust the balance of debit 
aod credit. (Matt. xxv. 19.) 

*3. To make up or reuder an accouut; to 
give account. 


“All flesh shall rise up and reckon."— Sandy* : 
Sermon* to. 173. 


* 4. To reason with one’s self, and conclude 
from argument. ( Isaiah xxxviii. 13.) 

5. To tbiok, to imagine, to suppose, to con- 
clude, to infer: as, I reckon he will come. 
(Provincial in England, and very common in 
the middle and southern states of America.) 


(1) To reckon for: To give account; to 
be answerable. 

"If they fall lo their hounden duty, they shall 
reckon for it one day."— A\ind#r«m : Judgment. 

(2) To reckon on or upon.* To count or rely 
on ; to depend on ; to lay dependence or 
reliance on. 


* (3) To reckon with : To call to account ; to 
settle accounts with. 


reck' on cr,s. [Eng. reckon; -er.] 

1. One who reckons ; one who computes or 
calculates. 

M Reckoner! without tbelr host must reckon twice." 
—Camden : Remain*. 

2. That which assists a person to reckon ; 
a book containing tables ready calculated ; a 
ready-reckoner (q.v.). 

reck-oning, * rec-on-yng, pr. par., a., 

& s . [Reckon.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. A particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of counting, computing, or cal- 
culating; computation. 

" It were a pity you should get your living by 
reckoning, sir ."—bhakesp. : Love’* Labour'* Lost, v. 2. 

2. A statement of accounts with another; 
a comparison nf accouuU with a view to 
settlement. 

” To cause the marchauots to come to a reconyng 
with me."— T. Gresham to Duke of .Yorthumberland, 
April. 1553. 

• 3. An account of time. 

** Caust tbou their reckoning* keep?" 

Sandy* : Paraphrase of Job. 

i , The charge, account, or bill; charge by 
the landlord of an inn, &c. 

•* I never scorn to he treated by any that are kind 
enough to pay my reckoning."— Goldvnitt* : Kuayt, vL 

5. A charge generally ; cost incurred. 

•• lie deems a thousand, or ten thousand lives. . . . 
An easy reckoning." Cowper ; Task, v. 278. 

• 6. Esteem, eatimatiou, account, repute. 

"Those [herbaj which the magicians make such 
reckoning o L“—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxlv., ch. xvii. 

IL Naut.: [Dead-reckoning]. 

• reckoning book, s. A book in which 
money received and expended is set down. 

re claim' (1), * re-clalme, * re clame, 
* re-clayme, * re-cleime, v.t. & i. [Ft. 

redamer, from Lat. reclame = to cry out 
against ; re- = back, again, and clamo = to 
cry, to call; Sp. & Port, recta mar ; ItaL re - 
damare.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. To call back, to recall. [II.) 

" Willed him for to reclayme, with speed. 

His scattred people, ere they all were slalne." 

Spenser : F. Q.. V. xiL ft. 


* 2. To call out repeatedly to ; to call on. 

"The headstrong horses hurried Octavios. the 
trembling charioteer, along, and were deaf to his re- 
claiming them .''—Dryden. 

* 3. To call or cry out against; to contra- 
dict, to gainsay. 

" Herod, instead of reclaiming what they exclaimed, 
embraced and hugged their praises."— Fuller. 

* 4. To recover, to regain. 

"This arm.— that hath reclaim'd 
To yottr obedience fifty fortresses." 

Shaketp. ; 1 Henry VL, UL 4. 

5. To bring back from error, wandering, or 
transgression to a state of moral rectitude ; 
to reform ; to recall or bring back from evil 
courses. 

" If he there be tamed. 

Or In one article of vice reclaim'd." 

Cowper: Tirocinium, 241. 

6. To resene, to deliver. 

** He arose 

To raiao a language, and bis laud reclaim," 

Byron : Childe Harold, lv. SO. 

7. To rescue or recover from being waste, 
wild, desert, unproductive, or the like ; to 
bring under cnltivation. 

** Most of the work io reclaiming that small park 
was given to crofters."— Echo, 8ept. 8, 188S. 

* 8. To reduce or bring from a wild to a 
tame or domestic state ; to tame. 

" A qualified property may subsist in animals fence 
naturae, by a man's reclaiming and making them 
tame by art."— Rl ackttone : Comment., hk. LL, ch. 25. 

* 9. To bring under restraint ; to restrain ; 
to keep back or under. 

*■ The wood Is reclaimed and repressed from running 
out in length."—/ 1 . Holland : Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxii. 

* II. Falconry : To bring the bawk hack to 
the wriat by a certain call. 

M Recleimen thee, aod bring thee to the lure." 

Chaucer : C. T., 17.022. 

B. Lifrausifire : 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. To cry out or exclaim against anything. 

" The whole Catholic church reef aims ; aod Chrls- 
tlao ears woold not bear it.’'— Waterland : L 89. 

2. To effect reclamation or reformation ; to 
reform. 

•* I should reclaim lo good earnest.”— Richardton ■ 
Clarissa, iii. 23. 

a To draw back ; to give way. 

IL Scots Law : To appeal. 

re-claim' (2). v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. claim, 
v. (q.v.).] To claim again; to claim back; 
to demand repossession of. 

** And thus at Venice landed to reclaim 
His wife, religion, house, and Christian name.** 
Byron : Beppo, xcviL 

* re-claim', * re-clamo, s. [Reclaim (l), v .] 
The act of reclaiming or calling back ; the 
state of being reclaimed. 

" But leasure bad and liberty to frame 
Their purpost flight, free from all men’s reclame." 

Spentcri F. Q.. III. x. 14. 

* re-claim’-a-ble, a. [Eng. reclaim (1), v. ; 
-able.] Capable of being reclaimed or re- 
formed ; capable of reformation. 

“ He said that be was young, and so reclaimable : 
that this was his first fault.’’— Dr. Cockburm: Retn. on 
Burnet, p. 4L 

* re-claim'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. recta imab(le); 
- ly .] So aa to be capable of being reclaimed. 

* re-claim’ -ant, s. [Eng. reclaim (1), v. ; 

One who opposes, gainsays, contra- 
dicts, or remonstrates against anything. 

” Three hundred and eighteen bishops, very nnanh 
tnous io their resolutions, excepting a few recluOn- 
anl*."— Waterland: Work*, i. 89. 

* re claime, v.t. & L [Reclaim (1), v.\ 
re-claimed’, pa. par. or o. [Reclaim (I), v.] 

reclaimed-animals, s. pi. 

Law : Animals which have been made tame 
or domesticated by art, industry, or education, 
by which act a qualified property ia acquired 
in them. 

re-claim’-er, s. [Eng. reclaim 0). ; -*r.] 

One who reclaims. 

re-claim'-mg, pr. par. & a. [Reclaim (IX 

A. As pr. par. : (See tbe verbX 

B. As adjective ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : Serving or tending to re- 
claim or reform; reforming. 

2. Scots Law : Appealing from a judgment 
of the lord-ordinary to tbe inner house of the 
Court of Session. 

reclaiming-days, s. pi. 

Scots Imw: The days allowed to one dis- 
satisfied with the judgment of the lord-ordi- 
nary to appeal to the inner house. 


reclalming-notc, s. 

Scots Law: The petition of appeal to the 
inner house, craviug the alteration of the 
judgment reclaimed agaiust. 

* re-claim’ -less, a. [Eng. reclaim (I), v. ; 
-less.] Incapable of being reclaimed ; not to 
be reclaimed. 

rec-la-ma -tion, $. rFr., from Lat. redama- 
tionem , aecus. of reclamatio — a cry of opposi- 
tion, from reclamatus, pa. par. of rectemo — to 
cry out against; Sp. reclamacion; ltal. recla- 
masione.] [Reclaim (1), r.] 

* 1. The act of reclaiming ; a remonstrance ; 
a cry of opposition, disapprobation, or remon- 
atrance. 

* 2. A claim made ; a demand or challenge 
of something to be restored. 

3. The act of reclaiming or bringing bark 
from evil courses ; reformation ; a turning 
from wrong or disreputable habits to a better 
course of life. 

"For their reclamation from evilt or euconrnge- 
ment in pood."— Sp. Hall: Satan* Fiery Dart* 
Quenched, Dec. 8. § 6. 

4. The act of reclaiming or bringing into 
cultivation : as, the reclamation of land. 

* 5. The act of reclaiming, or demanding to 
have returned. 

’• During the three days’ grace allowed for reclama- 
Ifon,"— Field, Jan. 2, 1888. 

re-clasp’, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
clasp, v. (q.v.)]. To clasp again or anew. 

" When two lamln®. which have been separated by 
accident or force, are brought together again, they im- 
mediately recla*p."—Paley : natural Theology, ch. xiL 

* rc-clear', v.t. [Pref. re-, aud Eog. clear 
(q.v.).] To clear again. 

re-climb' (b silent), v.L [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
climb.] To climb or ascend again. 

" Reclimbed the ateep 
And gain'd the shrine.” 

Moore: The Fire- Worth! ppm. 

re-clln’-ant, re. [Lat. reclinans , pr. par. of 
reclino = to recline (q.v.).] 

Her. : The same as Declinant (q.v.). 

re-clin’-ate, a. [Lat. reclinatus, pa. par. of 
recline = to recliue (q.v.).] 

Botany ; 

1. (Of cestivat ion) : Having the parts bent 
down upon their stalk ; indexed, as in the 
aconite. 

2. (Of any part): Falling gradually back 
from the perpendicular ; as the branches of 
the hanyau tree. 

rec-li-na’-tion, s. [0. Fr. (Fr. riclinaison X 
from Lat redinatus, pa. par. of reclino = to 
recline (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. Lang . : The act nr atate of leaning 
or reclining. 

IL Technically: 

1. Dialling: The angle which the plane of 
the dial makes with a vertical plane which it 
intersects in a horizontal line. 

2. Sury. : The process of removing a cataract 
by applying the needle to the anterior surface 
and pressing it down into the vitreous humour, 
so that the front surface of the cataract be- 
comes the upper one and its back surface the 
lower oue. (Dunglison.) 

* re-cll-na^tor-y, * re-cly-na-tor-ye, t. 

ILow. Lat. redinatorium.] A resting-place. 

"Tberinne sett« his reclynatorye ." 

Lydgate : Poem*, foL 1 

re-cllne’, vA. & i. [Lat. redino = to lean 
back : re- = back, and clino = to lean ; Fr. rt- 
cliner; Sp, & Port, reclinar ; ltal. reclinare.] 

A. Trans. : To lean back ; to lean sideways 
or to one side ; to repose. 

” Tbe head reclined, the loosened hair." 

Scott : Rokeby, L 8% 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To lean, to repose, to rest ; to take or be 
in a recumbent position. 

" His snowy neck recline* upon hit breatt.* 

Dryden : Virgil ; H'.neui lx. 58 L 

* 2. To lean or fall back, 

" Now behold tbe bAttlemeots recline ." 

Goldrmith : An Oratorio, tit 

* re-Cline’, o. [Lat. reel inis.] [Recline, *.] 
Reclining, leaning; in a reclining or recum- 
bent position. 

" Thev sat recline 

On the soft downy bank, damasked with flowers." 

Jfdton : P. L-. lv. 3SJL 


f&te, fAt, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, e'tre, eir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, eon; mute, cub, eiire, ^nite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce =» e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


reclined— recoilment 
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eS-clined', pa. par. & a. [Recline, ».) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As udjective: 

Bo t. : The same as Reclinate (q.v.). 

re-clin' or, s. |Eng, reeling), v. ; -er.) One 
who or that which reclines : specif., a dial 
whose plane reclines from a vertical position ; 
a reclining diaL 

rc-clln'-ihg, pr. par . & a. [Recline, t\) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Hot. : The same as Recun ate (q.v.). 

reclining board, s. The aame as Back- 
board, 1. Q. 

reclining-dial, s . A dial whose plane 
reclines from the perpendicular. If, besides 
reclining, it also declines from any of the 
cardinal points, it is called 8 Reclining-decliu- 
ing diaL 

re clo^o', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. close, v. 
(q.v.).j To close or shut again. 

" The silver ring *1i« pull'd, the door rccloid." 

Pope : Homer ; Odytsey i. 552. 

• re-clothe\ v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. clothe 
(q.v.).J * To clothe again or afresh. 

• re elude’, v . t. | Lat. rccludo, from re- = back, 
and claw to = to shut.] To open, to unclose. 

•• The Ingredient* alworb the intestinal superfluities, 
reeJud* oppllations. aud mundify the blood.'— Har- 
vey ■ On Consumption. 

re cluse', a. & *. IFr. reclus (fern. rtclusc), 
pa. par. of O. Fr. rechnre; Low Lat. rtcludo 
= to shut up ; Sp. rccluso; ltal. ricAivse.] 

A, As adj.: Living shut up or retired from 
the world ; solitary, sequestered, retired from 
public life or notice. 

" Nor the*e atone prefer a life reel use. 

Who seek retirement for Its proper ■»«.’* 

Cotoper: Retirement, 170. 

B, As substantive : 

1. One who lives abut up apart from the 
world ; one who spends Ills life in retirement 
or seclusion, away from intercourse with the 
world, as a hermit or monk. 

*' ‘ Ye*,' buoyantly exclaimed 
Tl»o pale Reelute. Wordttoorih : Excurtlon, y. 

2. Specif. : A religious devotee who lives in 
a aingle cell usually nttached to a monastery. 

• 3. A retreat, a hermitage. 

"These found them Refuses Id Cave* and Hols* of 
Rocks: and in the*e Recluse* were they comforted. 
Umithwuile : Penitent Pilgrim* (Reprint 1857), p. 135. 

• rc-clused', a. [Recluse.] Retired, eoli- 
tary, secluded. 

•• So reclin'd hermit* oftentimes do know 
More ol hcaVu'e glory than a worldling can." 

fronae : Eclogu a. Dec.. 1413. 

• re-cluse‘ 1^, adv. [Eng. recluse; -ly.) fn 
a recluse, solitary, or secluded manner ; in 
retirement or seclusion. 

• rc-clusc‘ ness, s. [Eng. recluse; -itrss.] 
The quality nr statu of being retired or se- 
cluded ; retirement, seclusion. 

•• A kind uf calm rechuencu l« like rest to the over, 
labour'd mlud ." — EcltRim : Rcsoloa, pL 11., p. 879, 

• re-clu‘ ^lon, s. IFr., from Low Lat. re- 
clusin, fiorn reclusus, pa. par. of reelvdo = to 
shut up.] A state of retirement or seclusion ; 
rccluseucss. 

• re clu -sive, a. lEng. rcclus(c ) ; -fee.] Af- 
fording seclusion or retirement from the world; 
recluse, secluded. 

" In *oi)i e reclntive and religion* llfo. M 

Shakes p. : Much Ado Aooul Sothing, lv. 1. 

• rc clu'-sor-jf, s. (Low Lat. reclusorlnm.] 
The nbmle or cell of a rccluso or hermit ; a 
hermitage. 

• ro-cd as u-la' tion. s. [Pref. re-, and 
Ifiug. cwyuldtion (q.v.).j A second or renewed 
coagulation. 

•* Thl* aalt . . . dor* upon Its rreoatfuln/hm dispose 
of the arpicou* parUcP* among It* own mill no ouc*, 
nnd klu uit Into crynbiU ."—Hoyle : il'orfc*. L 423. 

• ro-coast', v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. cooaf, v. 
(q.t ,). To coast a second time aloug ; to sail 
near or along the cna>t of. 

• ro cSct , a. [loit. rrcocUis, pa. par. of re- 
co 7 uo=to cook «>r boil again: re- = again, 
ami co/nn = to cook.) To boil or cook over 
again ; lienee, to dress up again ; to vamp up 
miew. 

* Oil men and women ton *i«*k < a* It acr*. by 
Moihv* rliami*. to re.-*t their corp* "~Bp. Taylor: 
Artificial l/umUimenta*. |i. 71. 


* re-coc'-tion, «. [Recoct ] The act of 
cooking or dressing up anew ; a varapiug up. 

rcc 6g-ms'-a-blo, reo -og-ni^c, <kc. |Re- 

COONJZA6LE, itC.) 

rec-og-ni'-tion, s. [Lat. recognitionem, acens. 
of recoin if io = a knowing again, from recogni- 
tus, pa. par. of recognosco = to recognize (q.v.) ; 
Fr. recognition ; ItaL recog n uioua] 

I. Ordinary Language . 

1. The act of recognizing; a recovery and 
acknowledgment of a knowledge of a person 
or thing ; the state of being recognized. 

•■ Recognition of a thing, os prweut*— Ore* : Como. 
8>icra. 

2. The net of recognizing, acknowledging, 
avowing, or sanctioning ; the stato of being 
rccoguized, acknowledged, or sanctioned. 

** But the view lu which the state regards the prac- 
tice of morality 1* evidently seen in Its recognition of 
that famous maxim."— na rburton : The Alliance. 
(Post, to 4th «d.) 

II. Scots Law : The recovery ©Hands by the 
proprietor when they fall to him by the fault 
of the vassal, or generally any Teturn of the 
feu to the superior from whatever ground of 
eviction. 

re-cog'-nl tor, s. [Low Lnt., from Lat. 
recog nit us. pa. par. of recog nosco = to recog- 
nize (q.v.).] 

law: One of a jury empanelled on an 
assize, so called because they acknowledge a 
disseizin by their verdict. 

*' If, upon tb« geneml Issue, ths recoonitort find an 
Actual seisin lu the demandant, And his subsequent 
disseisin by the prejieut tenant, he shall have ]ndg- 
meut to recover his seisin, and damages for the injury 
Attained,” — Btackitone : Comment. > bk- iiL, ch. 10* 

• ro-cog" ni tor-y, a. [Lat. rtcognitus , pa. 
par. of recognosco — to recognize (q.v.).] Per- 
taining to or connected with recognition. 


rec og niz’-a bio, rec-og-ni? -a ble, a. 

[Eng. recognise); -able.] Capable of being 
recognized, known, or acknowledged. 

• rec-og niz'-a-bl^, *rcc eg nis -a-bly, 

adv. (Eng. recognizable) ; -y.] Iu a recog- 
nizable manner ; ao as to be capable of recog- 
nition. 

** A tn*Q recognizably of flno talents .’* — Carlyle .* 
^etJiiniice»icc4, ii. S». 

re cog"-nl-zan 9 e, re-cog'-nl ^an^o (or g 

silent), s. [O. Fr. recoignisance , rccognois- 
sance = a recognizing, from recognoissanl , pr. 
par. of recognoistre (Fr. reconnoitre) = to re- 
cognize (q.v.); Fr. reconnaissance.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. The net of recognizing; acknowledg- 
ment or recognition of a person or thing; 
nvowal, acknowledgment. 

*• In recoynUanceot men* good deed a "—A Holland: 
riinle, bk. 11.. ch. xll. 

2. A mark or means of recognition ; a badge, 
a token. 

•• Thftt recognizance and pledge of loro 

Which I first g*ve her. bhiheip. : Othello, ▼. 3. 

IL Isaw: 

1. (See extract). 

A recognizance Is an ohllgAtlon of record, which a 
man enters Into bcf.ire some court of record or magis- 
trate duly authorised, wllb coudltlou to do sumo 
particular act ; a*, to keep the peace, to pay a debt, or 
the like. It l» lu mo»t rc«pccl* like any other iwnd. 
the form of It being. ’ that A B doth acknowledge to 
owe lo our Imly the qncen. to the plaintiff, to U D. 
or the like, the sum of ten pound*,’ with condition to 
bo void oil ixTformAnce of the thing stlpulAted.’’— 
Rlacketont : Comment., bk. IL, ch. 17. 

2. The verdict of a jury empanelled upon 
assize. 

• re-cog-nl-za'-tlon, *. lEng. recognise) ; 
-afion.J The act of recognizing ; recognition. 

r£c'-6g-nIzo, r6c’-6s m$0 (or g silent), v.t. 
k i. (From the enhsL iecogni:ance (<|.v.) ; 

O. Fr. recognoistre ; Fr. reconnoitre, from Lat. 
recognosco = to know again: re- — again, and 
cognosce — to know ; Sp. reconoscer, reconocer ; 
Port* rcconbeccr; I tab rtconojcerc.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To know agiin; to reenver or recall tho 
knowltNlgo of; to perceive tin; idcutity of 
with n person or thing known before. 

•• Much wa* he troubled— fur tins man 
Hath rcc-ejntsat Id* p-dUd f/u*e" 

Il'on/oeirl4 ' IHil/* Poe, v. 

2. To avow or admit a knowledge of ; to 
acknowledge. 

•• To re-ognh* and report J’enr ('<K M lno*** toward 

lilni ,"— Aecham ‘ school m-ulor, | Di>l I 


3. To Indicate one’a acquaintaoce with 
another by bowing, raising the hat, or the 
like : as, To recognize a jierson in the street. 

4. To indicate or mark appreciation of; to 
acknowledge : as, To recognise merit by a prize. 

* 5. To review, to revise ; to examine or go 
over a second time. 

•• lu re«>:/nuin<7thls hi tory I hare employed a Uttlo 
inure Iftlwvir. —fox Mirtyn. (Ep. Dedlc-. 2ud od.) 

B. Intransitive : 

Laid; To enter into a recognizance or re- 
cognizances before a proper tribunal. 

*• Toco.v*c all fraude, the *nyde JupIs reco7nis«d that 
they were r«adie to atHrmc the aayd Duciila of TuluU 
to belong to the kln^e of F.uglAnde.’*— Roll : Henry 
If. (an. lo|. 

rc-cog-niz ec , re cog 1115- cc* (or g silent), 

s . [Lng. recognizes); -rc.] 

law: The person in whose favour & recog- 
nizance is made. 

•* The kin*, the plaintiff. C. D. he. is called the r#- 
cognize*."— Rlackttone : Comment., hk. il„ ch. 20. 

rcc’-og-niz er, rcc og-nis-er, a. lEng. 
recogniz(c) ; -er.) One who recognizes. 

rc-cog-ni -zor , rc-cog-ni §or (or g silent), 
s. [Eng. recognizee) ; -or.] 

Law: The person who enters into a recog- 
nizance. 


rc-coll', * rc coilc, * re coyle, * re cule, 

v.t. k t. IFr. reader, from re- (Lat. re-) = 
back, and cul (Lnt. cru/u3)=the hinder part, 
the posteriors. Cf. Gael, cul — the liiuder 
part ; Wcl. cil — back, a retreat.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To start, rush, roll, or fall back, as in 
consequence of resistance winch caunol be 
overcome by the force impressed ; to rebouuvi ; 
to fall back after an advance : as, A gun re- 
coils after a discharge. 

2. To be driven back or forced to retreal ; 
to fall back. 

•• The friend shrink* bAck. the foe re-olf* ” 

U’ordtJPorfA : lf'A*f« Poo, lr. 

3. To return ; to come back to the same 
place. 

*• Revenge, at first though sweet, 

Bitter ere long, hack on itself rtcoilt.” 

Altitun: P. L„ lx. 173. 

4. To start or shrink back, as from some- 
thing repulsive, distressing, or alarming. 

•• And hack rewif <f. ho knew not why. 

E’en At the eoirnd himself had iniMle." 

Collin* : The Pauionz, 


5. To shrink through fear ; to luck spirit or 
enterprise. 

•• If the Prince had reroifed, ho would have lost hw 
popularity."— St. Jamei * Gazette, Sept 25, 1885. 

* 6. To go back ; to revert ; to return in 
thought. 

” Methought I did recoil 
Twenty-three year* ” 

.Shakezp. : in»der’# Tale. \. X. 


• 7. To fall off ; to degenerate. 

*' You recoil from your great »tock.* 

.Shake* p. ; Cymbelln*. L A. 

* B. Trans. : To drive Iwtck. (.^wuser.) 


re coil', * ro-collo, • rc eule, s. [Re- 
coil, V.] 

1. A starting, falling, or moving backward ; 
a backward movement; a rebound. 

*' On a sudden op'll fly 
With Impctuoii* recoil and tarring sound 
Tli‘ Infernal dooi*." Aldton P. L., IL 880. 

2. Specif. : The rebound or resilience of a 
flrenrm or pieco of ordnance after it has been 
discharged, caused by the exploded powder 
acting equally on tho gun nnd the projectile. 

■* The new voloclimdur ... for rogLatorlnff recoih .* 
—Pally Telegram, tvjpt 26, IF 85. 

recoil oscapcmcnt, *. 

Ilorol. : An escapement in which, after the 
pallets leave the teeth at each oscillation of 
tho pendulum, tlm extremities of the teeth 
slide along the surfaces of the pallets, and 
thereby give an impulse to the pendulum or 
balance. Tho vertical escapement of a watch 
Is n recoil, ami the word la used as distin- 
guished from a dend-bcat. 

r$-coiI-cr, *. lEng. recoil, v. ; -er.) Ono 
who recoils ; one wln» fulls or turns back from 
a promise or profession. 


r£ o oil fang, j >r. j>ir. or a. [RrcoiL, r.) 


• r6 ooll-irig lj), m/c. |Eug. recoiling: -ly.) 
I u n recoiling muum r ; with u recoil. 


• r6 ooll -mimt, • ro cull inout, s. (Eng. 
rr > l : -mrnf.) Tim m*t of recoiling ; a recoil. 


boil, boy; P<£ftt, Jo^l; cat, 90 11 , chorus, 9hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; carpcct, Xenophon, o^clst. -lng. 
-ci. in, -tlan= sliaa, -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon, -?lon = zhiXn, -clous, -tlous, alous = shits, -hlo, -die, &c. = b$l, d^h 
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re-coin', v.t. [Pref. re*, and Eng. coin, v. 
(q.v.).J To coin again or anew. 

- Recoining all th» specie of England, In milled 
money. '—Burnet; Own Time, voL lii., bk. vi. 

re-coin'-age (ago as ig), s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. coinage (q.v.).] 

1. The act of recoining or coining anew. 

** The recoinage beg&D.*— Macaulay .* Hitt, Eng., ch. 
zxi. 

2. That which is recoined or coined anew. 

re-coin'-cr, s. [Eog. recoin ; -er. J One who 
recoins. 

rec ol-lect, v.t. & i. [Pref. re*, and Eng. 
collect , v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To collect or gather together again ; to 
collect what Inis been scattered (pron. 
re-cot-lect). 

" She recollects (accomplish'd ere ahs flit) 

Her faculties amidst frails flesh diffus'd " 

Stirling : Domes-day ; Pint Houre. 

2. To recall to memory ; to recover or recall 
the memory or knowledge of; to bring hack 
to mind or memory ; to remember. 

** Recollect all the particulars and circumstances of 
the iniquity .*'— Cowley : Govt, of O. Cromwell. 

3. To recover. (Used reflexively or in the 
pa. par.) 

• B. Intrans. : To come together again ; to 
reunite (pron. re-coUlecl). 

*' Though diffus'd, aud spread in infinite 
Shall recollect, and in one all unite." 

Donne ; To Lady Bedford. 

Rcc’-el-lcct, Rec' ol-let (t silent), a. & s. 
(Fr. recollet, from Lat. recollectvs, so called 
from their recollection and strict observance 
of the rules of their Order.] 

A. .4s q dj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of the Friars of the Strict Observance (q.v.). 

” Thera appear to be at present [1884] three Recollect 
houses in Great Britain. —Jddu £ AmoUl : Cath, 
Did., p. 709. 

B. vis substantive ; 

Church Hist. (PI.): A popular name for the 
Friars of the Strict Observance. 

-The Recollects were uninfected by Jansenism.'* — 
AddU ± Arnold : Cath. Diet., p. 709. 

rec-6l-lcct -ed, pa. par. or a. [Recol- 
lect, p.] 

1. Remembered, brought to mind. 

2. Collected again in one's mind or spirits. 

M Hts strenuous spirit, recollected, calm." 

Thornton : Memory of Lord Talbot. 

• rec-ol-lect'-cd-ncss, s. [Eng. recollected ; 
-7i««.] Memory, collectedness ; concentration 
of thought. 

"I spoke with recollect ednet* and power.* — Bp. 
Wilberforce, in Life, li. 339. 

rec-ol-lcc'-tlon, s. [Eng. recollect , v. ; -ion.] 

1. The act of recollecting, remembering, or 
recalling to the memory ; the operation or 
process by which objects are recalled to the 
memory, or ideas revived to the mind ; remi- 
niscence, memory. (Coirper: Tirocinium, 311.) 

2. The power of recalling ideas to the xnind ; 
the period over which such power extends ; 
remembrance, memory : as, It has not hap- 
pened within my recollection. 

3. That which is recollected or recalled to 
mind ; a reminiscence. 

• 4. The act. process, or habit of collecting 
or concentrating the mind or thoughts; con- 
centration of thought ; collectedness. (Still 
used in this sense by Roman ascetical writers.) 

• rec 61 lec’-tive, a. [Eng. recollect, v ; -ire.] 
Having the power or faculty of recollecting. 

RSc-ol let ( t silent), a. & s. [Recollect, s.] 

re-cel-on-I-za -tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
colonization (q.v.).] The act of recolonizing ; 
a second colonization. 

re-col -on lze, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
colonize (q.v.).] To colonize afresh or a second 
time. 

re-Col'-or, v.i. A t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. color , 
v. (q.v.).] To color again. 

**The swarthy blush recofour# in his cheeks. ** 

Byron : Lara, L 13. 

re-com-hina'-tlen, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng* 
combination (q.v.).] A second or renewed 
combination. 

re-com bine', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
combine (q.v.).] To combine a second time 
or anew. (Carew: Marriage o/T. K. <£' C. G.) 


recoin— recompenser 


re-com fort, r.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
fort, v. (q.v.XJ 

1. To comfort er console again. 

** As one from sad dismay 

Recomforted Milton . P. L„ lx. 918. 

* 2. To give new strength to. 

41 In strawberries, it is usual to help the grouDd with 
muck ; and likewise to recomfort it sometimes with 
muck put to the roota,"— Bacon. 

* re-com’-fert, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
fort, s. (q.v.).] Fresh comfort or consolation. 

** Through recomfort of some high manage." 

Lid gate : Hut. of Thebe*, pt IL 

* re-com’-fert-lSss, * re com fort lesse, 

ct. [Eng. recomfort ; -less.) Without comfort. 

•‘Beetlesse, recomfortlessc, with heart deep-grieved.** 
Spenser : F. V , V. vi. 24. 

* re-com -fert ure, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
comfbrture (q.v.).] Renewed or restored com- 
fort. 

*' They shall breed 

Selves of themselves, to your recomfort are.” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. 4. 

re-com-men50, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
commence (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To commence or begin again or 
anew. 

•' Recommencing our voyage about the fifth of 
June."— Cook ; Third Voyage, bk. vi., ch. vi. 

B. Intrans. : To begin again or anew. ( Long- 
fellow : Afternoon in February.) 

re com mence' ment, s. [Pref. re-, and 

Eng. commencement (q.v.).] The act or state 
of commencing anew or afresh ; a fresh com- 
mencement. 

rec-om mend’, * re cem-maunde, v.t. 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. commend (q.v.); Fr. re- 
commander.] 

1. To commend to the notice of another; 
to place or set in a favourable light before 
another ; to praise or put forward as likely to 
be of service or advantage j to approve. 

"Mecenaa recommended Virgil and Horace to Au- 
gustus." — Dry don. 

2. To make acceptable ; to attract favour to. 
(Milton : P. L., iv. 329.) 

*3. To commit with prayers. ( Acts xv. 40.) 

4. To advise, as a course to be pursued ; a 
remedy, a practice, a measure, or the like. 

** To recommend true piety and goodness to them.."— 
Stillingfleet : Sermon *, vol L. ser. a 

* 5. To give or commit in kindness ; to offer 
as a kindness. 

** Mine own purse which I had recommended to his 
use."— Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, v. 

To recommend itself: To make itself ap- 
proved ; to present a favourable appearance ; 
to be agreeable. 

rec om mend' a ble, a. [Eng. recommend; 
-able.) Fit or suitable to be recommended ; 
worthy of recommendation ; commendable. 

*' The ouly consideration npon which it Is recom- 
mendable as a means for obtaining safety.**— Sharp : 
Sermons, voL L, ser. 5. 

* rec-om -mend- a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. re* 
commendable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being recommendable. 

•’The recommenda bleness of oar religion to «tran- 
gers.'*— More : Mystery of Godliness, bk. x., ch. lii. 

rec om mend -a bly, arfi\ [Eng. recom- 
mendob(le); - ly ] ’in a recommendable manner 
or degree ; so as to deserve recommendation ; 
commendably. 

recom-mend-a-tion, * rec-om-men- 
da-ci-on, * rec-om men da-cy-on, 

[Pref. re-, and Eng. commendation (q. v.) ; Fr. 
recommendation ; Sp. recomendacion ; ltal. 
raccomandazione .] 

1. The act of recommending or commend- 
ing ; the act of presenting or setting forward 
in a favourable light, so as to procure the 
notice, confidence, kindness, or civilities of 
another : as, To introduce one friend to 
another by a recommaulation of his personal 
qualities or accomplishments. 

2. That which serves or tends to recom- 
mend or procure a favourable reception for a 
person or thing ; any quality, attribute, act, 
accomplishment, &c., which procuresor serves 
to procure favour, notice, reception, or adop- 
tion. 

"Self-praise 1* no recommendation,"— Old Proverb. 

* 3. A state of favour or high repute. 

••It hath always been had in an extraordinary 
recommendation amongst tbs ancients."— h’ort h : Plu- 
tarch, pt ii. 


* rec-om-mend‘-a-tive, s. [Eng. recom- 
mend ; -ative .] That which recommends o* 
aerves to recommend ; a recommendation. 

* rcc om-mend -a-tor-y, a. [Pref. re-, and 

Eng. commendatory (t\.\' .).'' Serving or tend 
ing to recommend ; recommending. 

"Neither was there in that packet (of which I wrote 
your honour before) any such recommendatory letter.' 
—Reliquiae W ottonianae , p, 700. 

rec om mend er, s. [Eng. recommend; -er .1 
One who or that which recommends. 

" There's no denying such a rccommenderf 

Digby : Elvira, L L 

* rec-om -mend*- um, s. [Recommend.] 
Commendation, praise, recommendation. 

•'My good fortune and recommend urn." — Sath* ; 
Lenten Stujfe. 

rc-com-miss'-lon (ss as sh), v.t. [Pref. rt-, 
and Eng. com77iwrion, v. (q.v.).] To com- 
mission again or anew : as, To recommission a 
ship of war. 

re commit', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
mit (q. v.).] 

1. To commit again or anew. 

" Caused them immediately to be recommitted to 
the Tower."— Clarendon : Civil iVar, i. 435. 

2. To refer again or back to a committee. 

"They must propose to recommit the hill."— Macau- 
lay : Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

re uem mit'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
commitment (q.v).] The act of recommitting ; 
the state of being recommitted. 

rc-cem-mit'-tal, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
committal (q.v,).] The same as Recommit- 
ment (q.v.). 

* re-cem mu-ni cate, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. communicate (q.v.).] To communi- 
cate again or anew. 

re-cem -pact', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
pact (q.v.).] To join again or anew. 

M Repair 

And recompact my scatter'd body." 

Donne: Valediction. 

* rec-om-pen^e, v. & s . [Recompense.] 

rec-om-pen-sa'-tlen, * rec-em-pen sa- 

Ci-en^ s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. compensation 
(q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of recompensing; 
recompense. 

" In recomperuaeion of hU costys.”— Fabyan : Chron- 
icle, vol ii. (an. 1391). 

2. Scots Imw: A term applied to a case in 
which one pursues for a debt, and the defender 
pleads compensation, to which the pursuer 
replies by pleading compensation also. 

rec'-om-pense, •rec'-om-pense, v.t. & £. 
[Fr. recompenser , from Lat. rt- — again, and 
compenso = to compensate (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port. 
recompensar ; ltal. ricompensare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make a return for ; to give or render 
an equivalent for, as for services, losses, &c. ; 
to repay, to requite. (Said of the person.) 

*• Continue faithful, and we will recompense you."— 
1 Maccabees x. 27. 

2. To return or give an equivalent for ; to 
reward, to repay, to requite. (Said of the 
thing.) ( Cowper ; Conversation, 797.) 

3. To return, pay, or give back as an equi- 
valent. 

•* Shall he, for such deliverance freely wrought. 

Recompense ill ! '* Coicper : Truth. 192. 

* 4. To make amends or compensation for ; 
to pay or return an equivalent or forfeit for ; 
to redeem ; to atone for. ( Numbers v. 8.) 

* B. Intrans. : To make recompense o» 
compensation. 

rec om pense, * rec om-pcn 5 e, s. (Fr. 

recompense; Sp. & Port, recompensa; ItaL 
rictmpcnsa.) That wbich is given or returned 
as an equivalent or compensation for anything 
given, done, or suffered; compensation, satis- 
faction, amends, reward, return, requital. 

'* A larger recompense these leaders claim." 

Roive : Lucan ; Phartalia L 

* rec’-em pense ment, * rec ' em pen 9 e- 

ment, s. (Eng. recompense ; -ment.) Recom- 
pense, compensation, satisfaction, amends. 

" In recompencement of his brother's d«th.’— 
byan : Chronicle, vol. i., ch. cxxxv. 

rec om pens er, s. [Eng. recompense) ; -er.] 
One who recompenses. 

*' A thankful recompenser of th« benefit* received.* 
—Foz : Martyrs, p. 194 (an. 1166). 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mate, chb, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e ; oy = a ; qu = kw. 
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• r5c' -om-pens-lve, a. [Eng. recompense) ; 
-ive.) Containing or having the character of 
a recompense ; compensative. 

• re -com pU a tion, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
compilation (q.v.).] A compiling anew of 
what had previously been compiled ; a new or 
freah compilation ; recompile men t. 

• re com pile', t>.L [Prcf. re-, and Eog. 
compile (q. v.). J To compile again or anew. 

• re-com pile' ment, a. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. compilement (q.v.).] The same as Re- 
compilation (q.v.). 

•• Although I had a purpose to innke a particular ill- 
gtsst or recompilement of the la**, I laid It aside. — 
/taconr Compiling. He., of the Lav*. 

re com pose', v.U [Pref. re-, and Eog. com 
pose (q.v.).]* 

1. To compose again or anew ; to form or 
adjust again. 

" We produced a lovely purple, which we can deatroy 
or recompojaat pleaaure."— Boyle : Work*. L 738. 

2. To compose, settle, or quiet again ; to 
tranquillize that which has been ruffled or 
disturbed. 

■* Reeompote * straight, and calm* hia fief. " 

Covin/ ■* On Repairing Homer* et Route. 

• re-com pos'-cr, s. [Eng. recompose); *«•-] 
One who or that which recomposes. 

*' A proper corrector and recompoteroi Its motloua." 
—Afore : Moral Cabbala, ch. L 

re com po si' tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
composition (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Ising.: The act of recomposing; 
the state of being recomposed ; composition 
anew or afresh. 

•• I have taken great palm with the recomporition of 
thl* sceue,'*— Lamb: Letter to Coleridge. 

2. Print. ; The act of recomposing or set- 
ting anew, when from any cause matter has 
been composed or set in the wrong type, or, 
having beeu set In the proper type, has been 
broken. 

rec' on-911 a-ble, re c'-on-^Ilo-ar-ble, a. 

[Eng. reconcile); -a We.] 

1. Capable of being reconciled or brought 
again to a state of friendship ; capable of re- 
newed friendship ; admitting of reconciliation. 

2. Capable of being reoonciled or of being 
made to agree, harmonize, or he consistent. 

•• Nothing can bo loo* reconcilable to the notion of 
an all perfect Being ’—Boling broke : Fragment* of Et- 
tayt. 

rSc^on 911-a-ble nees, • rec'-on ^ile- 
a ble ness, s. [Eng. reconcilable ; -n«s.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being reconcilable ; 
possibility or capability of being restored to 
friendship and accord. 

2. Conaistcucy, harmony, agreemeut, accord. 

•• To ihcw the reconcileableneu of fat* with choice." 
—Hammond.’ Il’orll, 1. 49L 

ric' on-^ll-a bljf, ndv. [Eng. reconcilable) ; 
*ly, ] in a reconcilable manner; ib a manner 
admitting of reconciliation. 

r8o'-on 51IC, *ree on-cyle, *re-coun- 
seile, • roc 01m sylo, v.t. & i. [Fr. re • 
c oncilier, from Lat. rrconcilio = to bring into 
counsel again, to reconcile, from re- = hack, 
again, and concilia = to conciliate (q.v.); 8p. 
& Port, reconciliar; Hal. reconciliare.) 

A. Transitive. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, To conciliate again or anew ; to restore 
to friendship and accord after estrangement ; 
to make friends again. 

** To reconcile itn angry God." 

Couyer : Olney Hymn*, xlx. 

• 2. To become friends with agalu after 
estrange mo nt. 

•• Whurfore by fuyre and co*y m*anc* ho called homo 
hi* «uuu and reconciled by in, and furgaue all trcapace. 
— Fabyan: Chronicle, vul. L. ch. cxxvll. 

* 3. To adjust, to acttle, to accommodate, 
to compose : ns, To reconcile a quarrel. 

4. To bring to a state of acquiescence, con- 
tent, or quiet submission; to make ready or 
willing to aubmit to or accept any thing or 
atate. (Generally used rcflcxively, and fol- 
lowed by to: as, To reconcile one’s self fo a 
loss.) 

6. To make consistent, harmonious, or 
congruous ; to reduce to a state of harmony 
or consistency. (Followed by to or with.) 

“The great men among the ancient* understood 
how to reconcile manual labour teith affair* of «tat«." 
Locke. 


6. To remove apparent discrepancies from ; 
to harmonize : as, To reconcile the accounts of 
an event given by different writers. 

II Skipbuild. : To join one piece of work 
fair with auother. (Used especially in re- 
ference to the reversion of curves.) 

* B. Intrans. : To become reconciled. 

“Your thought*, though much abirtled at first, 
reconcile to IL — Sandy*. 

rec'-on-9ile-ment,i. [Eng. reconcile ; -mcaf.) 
The act of reconciling ; the state of being 
reconciled ; reconciliation ; renewal of friend- 
ship. 

“ Fur never con true reconcilement grow 
Where wound* of deadly halo nave pierced »o 
drep.” Milton : P. L. iv. 98. 

ree'-on 91I er, s. [Eng. reconcile); -er.) 

1, One who or that which reconciles ; one 
who restores friendship between persons at 
variance. 

“ Christ, our onlle and sufficient medlatour, recon. 
ctferTpriest and sacrifice. * — Fox : Martyr*, p. 1.855, 

2. One who reconciles things apparently 
opposed or inconsistent. 

’’ 80 much I think may be granted to those recon- 
ciler*.."— Cudvorth : Intctl. SyUem. p. 6 i 

roc on 9ll-i-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
reconcilia lionem, accus. of reconciliatio, from 
reconciliatus, pa. par. of reconcilio = to recon- 
cile (q.v.); Sp. reconciliacion ; Ital. riconcili- 
azione.) 

I, Ordinary Language ; 

1. The act of reconciling ; the state of being 
reconciled ; the renewal of friendship between 
parties at variance. 

“ Devised what mean* he might use to bring Sparta 
and Athens to reconciliation again. “'—A' orth: Plutarch, 
p. 454. 

2. Tbe act or process of harmonizing or 
making consistent or congruous things ap- 
parently opposed or inconsistent ; the har- 
monizing of seeming contrarieties. 

II. Script. : Expiation, atonement. 

" To make reconciliation for the *Lns of the peopla 
— Hebrew* iL 17. 

" rec on 9II l-a tor jf,’ a. [Pref. re -, and 
Eng. conciliatory (q.v.).] Tending to recon- 
cile ; reconciling, conciliatory. 

'■ Those reconciliatorv paper* fell under the eye* of 
«om# grave divine* on both porta." -Bp. Hall: 
Specialist 0 / the Life of Bp. Rail. 

re-con-den-sa -tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. condensation, (q.v.).] The act of recon - 
deuaing. 

* re-con dense', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
condense (q.v.).J To condense anew or again. 
“ lu the heads of still* and neck* of eollplles. such 
vapour* quickly are by a very little cold recondented 
Into water."— Boyle. 


rec'-on-dlto, re eon’ dlte, * roc on dit, 

a. [Lat. rcamd it us, pa. par. of recondo = to 
put hack again: re- = back, anil condo = to 
put together; Sp. «fc Ital. recondite; 0. Fr. 
recondit.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Hidden from the view or mental percep- 
tion ; abstruse, secret, profound, deep. 

“Which key 1* able to unlock that recondite 
tuyfttt'r y,**— ~ J/ord : hnvnorte of the Soul, bk. 11., cb. ill. 

2. Dealing with tilings abstruse ; profound, 
deep. 

" No ocqulalLlonn of recondite learning.”— Bp. 
Hartley .* Sermon *. voL 11., »er. 15. 

IL Lot. : Concealed ; not to be aeen easily. 

* r8 cfcn -dl tor $r, «. [Low Lat. rccondl- 
torlum , from Kat recondilus = recondite (q.v.).] 
A repository, a storehouse, a magazine. 

re-c6n duct’, r.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. coa- 
du*:t t v. (q.v.).] To conduct aguin or back ; 
to lead back. 

“ Your female treln will reconducf you home." 

Favke* : Apolloniu* tlhvdiu* ; Argonantlc*, L 

r6-o6n-dde'-tlon, *. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
conduction (q.v.).J 

Law: A relocation ; a renewal of a loose. 

r6-c6n-firm', v.t. [Prof, re-, and Eng. con- 
Jlrm (q.v.).] To confirm again or anew ; to 
establish, settle, or assure again. 

“ And *o Ijeliijf reconfirmed. u[*on tha thlrtleth^of 

Aujinat In the year !««:. he sent foecretary Morrlce. — 

Clarrndon : Life, vol. 111., p. W8. 

re con Join', t«.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. con- 
join (q.v.). j To join together anew or ngnln. 

•• When they come to be reconjoined Into a liquor." 

— Boyle : H er**. L J3». 


re-cSn'-nais san9C, s- [Fr., from recon- 
naissant, pr. i»ar. of reconnait re = to recon- 
noitre (q.v.).] The act or process of re- 
connoitring ; a preliminary survey orexaimua 
tion ; specif, applied to ; 

(1) The examination of a territory, district, 
&c. , or of an enemy's position, for the purpose 
of directing military operations. 

(2) Tho examination or survey of a region in 
reference to its general geological character. 

(3) A preliminary examination of a county 
or district in reference to its general natural 
character, preparatory to a more particular 
survey for the purposes of triangulatiou or 
the construction of public works, ao «f a road, 
canal, railway, kc. 

reconnaissance in foreo, s. 

Mil . ; A demonstration or attack by a large 
body of men, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the strength or position of the enemy. 

* re-con'-nlhg, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. con- 
ning (q.v.).J The act of conuing again. 

“ Thia Wtf call Hrmamhroncc or calling to mind : Iho 
Latin* call It rcminucenti*. ** It « ere a ^trnniny of 
our funner actions."— Robb*' o/ Man. ch. UL 

*rc con'-ncis sa^9c,s. [Reconnaissance.) 

# rec on-noi' tro (tre as ter), s. [Recon* 
nojtke, v.\ A survey. 

” Rati*fte»l with hi* reconnoitre.’— Lytton : 
trill he do vrith U / hk. x., ch. 1 . 

r£c on noi tre (tre as ter), r.f. & i . Lo. Fr. 

recog noist re, reconoistre (Fr. reconnoitre) — to 
recognize (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To examine by the eye ; specif., to make 
a reconnaissance or preliminary survey of; 
to examine or survey, as a district, &c., for 
military, geological, or engineering purposes. 

“ The exprnie of tho different equipment* which 
. . . reconnoitred the coast." — Smifa: II ealth of Na- 
tion*. bk, iv., ch. vll. 

* 2. To know again ; to recognize. 

He would hardly have reconMoifred WlldgooM . m . . 
In hi* sliort hair and pre*ent uncouth appeal anct — 
Urate*: Spiritual Quixote, L 150. 

B. Intrans. : To make a survey or recon- 
naissance. 

re coh'-quer (qu as k), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. conquer (q.v.).] 

1, To conquer again or a second time. 

2. To recover, to regain. 

“ Her Independence »h© hful rerononeretf by c not 
les* ]uat and neceasary war."— Macaulay : Hi*t. Eng.. 
ch. xxil. 

ro-con'-qucst, <*. [Pief. re-, and Eng. con- 
quest (q.v.).J The act of reconquering; tho 
state of being reconquered, 

“ As though they were meditating the reconqnett of 
Flauder*. "—Dry den : Mock Attrologer, 1. 1. 


re-oon -8© crato, v.t. [Pref. re-, nnd Eng. 
cofwecrafe(q.v.).j To consecrate anew orufresh. 
“ Jlecontecrate our well*." 

Wordrvorth : Excurtion, hk. iv. 

re con ae-cra'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
con.st’crafion (q.v.).] The act of reconse- 
crating; the state of being reconsecrated. 


v.t. 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. 


ro con aid- or, 

COasWfr (q.v.).J 

1, To consider again or a second time ; to 
revolve in the mind over again. 

** Whenever you think proper to r«<xm*/der th!« 
•uhlect."— M'aCerfcind : H'orA*. 1. 117. 

2. To take into consideration a second time, 
generally with tho intention or idea of rescind- 
ing : aa, To rtconsUUr one’s decision. 

ro c6n sUl or a tion, 5. [Pref. re , and 
Eng. co7Wwferafion (q.v.).] 

1. Tho act of reconsidering; tho act of re- 
viewing or revolving in tho mind a second 
time. 

2. A cccond consideration; specif., tho 
taking of u vote, decision, kc., already passed, 
Into consideration a second time, for review, 
amendment, or recishm. 

“HI* month*. . . wprr allow a.1 to the nonjuror tot 

recotuide ration."— Macaulay ' Hist. Eng., ch. *L 

" ro c5u so ldtO, V.t. [Pref. re-, and I At. 
consolntus. pa. par. of commlor = to coiishIg 
( q.v ) ] To console or comfort again or anew. 

“ It |* that only God who can recontdal* u* Iwtli 

Beltqube p. 4.1*. 

ro c6n b 61 I ddto, v.t. [Pref. rr-, ami ling. 
consolidate (q.v.X] To conaolidat« ftgaiu or 
anew. 


boil, pout. Jtffrl; cat, 90 U. cUoru*. $Uln, bougb; go, Gom: tUln, this; sin. a?; oxpeot. Kcnophou. OKlst. ph - 1 

-olnn, -tlan = shan. -tion. -alon = shun; -tion, - ? lon = zhtin. -nlous, -tlons. -slous - shin. -bio. -dlo. ic. = btl, <H>1. 
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re-con-sol-l-da'-tlon, s. [Pref. re and 
Eng. consolidation (q.v.).] The act of recnn- 
solidating ; the state of being ^consolidated ; 
a renewed consolidation. 

re-con-struct', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
construct (q.v.) J To construct again after 
destruction; to rebuild. Specif. ( U. S. Hist.), 
to bring back into the Union. [RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 

re con struo'-tion, a. [Pref. re-, and EDg. 
construction (q.v.).J Tit© act or process of re- 
constructing; the slate of being reconstructed. 
Specif. ( U S. Hist.), tbe restoring of the seceded 
Stales to th© Union under th© “Reconstruc- 
tion” Acts, after the Civil War, 

re con-struo -tive, a. [Eng. reconstruct; 
-ive. J Able or tending to reconstruct. 

re-c 6 n-tm'-u-an 9 e, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
continuance (q.v.).] The act or atate of re- 
continuing ; renewed continuance. 

" Of which course some liars wished a rooonrtmi- 
ance."— Drayton : Poly-Olbion, <v i. (Note.) 

re-con-tin'-ue, v.t. or L [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
continue (q.vj.J To contiune again or anew. 

" All at an InaUut shall together go. 

To recontimie, not heglmuug so. ‘ 

Stirling : Dommiay ; Fourth J7our«. 

* re-con-vene', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. convene (q.v.).] To convene or assemble 
again or anew. 

•* A worse accident fell out about the time of the 
two house* reconvening." — Clarendon t Civil Wart. 

* re-con-vent', v.t. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. 
consent (q.v.).] To bring together, assemble, 
or collect again. 

He reconvmtlng armes therefore." 

Warner : Albions England, bk. V., ch. xxviL 

re-con-ven -tlon, s. [Praf. re-, and Eng. 
convention (q.v.).] 

1. Eng. Law: An action by a defendant 
against a plaintiff in a former action ; a cross- 
bill or litigation. 

2. Scots Law: When an action is brought in 
Scotland by a foreigner over whom the courts 
have otherwise no jurisdiction, his adversary 
in the suit is entitled, by reconvention, to sue 
the foreigner on a counter claim in compensa- 
tion or extinction of the demand. 

re con-vcr'-sion, s. [Pref. re-, and EDg. 
cmit'erston (q.v.).] A second or renewed con- 
version. 

•• Being zealously moved for the reconversion of the 
English.* — Werner. 

re-con vert', v.t. [Pref. re- RDd Eng. convert , 
v. (q.v.).] To convert agaiD or a second time. 
•• The East Saxons . . . were by the means of Oewi 
thus reconvened ." — Mil ton : Hist. Eng., bk. Iv. 

re-con- vey', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. convey 
(q.v.).] 

1. To convey, lead, or carry hack or to its 
former place or position. 

" As rivers lost in eeas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to bo lost again." 

Denham ; Cooper's Httl. 

2. To transfer back to a former owner : as, 
To reconvey an estate^ 

re con-vey'-ar^e, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
conveyance (q.v.).] The act of reconveying ; 
specif., the act of transferring a title to a 
former owner. 

re-cord', v.t. A i. (Fr. recorders to repeat, 
to record, from Lat. recordo, recorder = to re- 
call to mind, to remember : re- = back, again, 
and cor (genit. cordis ) = the heart ; Sp. & Port. 
rtcordar ; Itul. ricordare.) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1 . To recall to mind ; to remember. 

M He gan record the lamentable stowre 
In which his wretched love lay day and night." 

Spenser: F. Q.. IV. xiL 19. 

2. To preserve the memory of by written or 
other characters ; to register; to make a note 
or memorial of ; to chronicle, to note ; to si t 
down in writing in a book or on parchment, 
Ac., for the purpose of preserving an authentic 
or correct evidence of. 

*• Twill be recorded for a precedent." 

Shakes p. • Merc hunt of Venice, tv. L 

3. To imprint deeply od the mind or memory. 
*' This note, madam, of your worthiness 

Remains recorded in so many hearts. ** 

Itatnel: To the Lady Margaret, 

* 4. To mark distinctly ; to cause to be re- 
membered. (Milton : P. L., vii. 33S.) 


* 5. To bear witness to ; to attest. 

" Let me he recorded hy the righteous gods, 

1 am as poor as you." 

Shakesp. * Timcm of A them. It. 1. 

* 6 . To recite, to repeat, to sing, to play. 

*• They long'd to see the day, to hear the lark 
Record her hymns and chant her carruls blest." 

Fairfax : T(uto, 1L 97. 

* B. Intransitive : 

]. To rememher, to meditate, to reflect, to 
ponder. 

M Praying all the way, and recording upon the words 
which be before had read.'*— Fuller. 

2. To aing ; to repeat a tone. 


** The nicht-bird mute 
That still records with moan.'* 

Shakesp. : Pericles, lr. 


(Prold 


rSo'-ord, * reo-orde, s. [Record, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which preserves the memory or 
remembrance of anything ; a memorial. 

" Brie! aha tract aud record of tedious days.’* 

Shakesp. : Richard //J* lv. 4. 

* 2. Memory* remembrance. 

" That record is lively in my soul." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, V. 

*3. Witness ; attestation to a fact or event; 
testimony. ( John viii. 14.) 

4. The list of known facts in a person's life, 
especially in that of a public man ; personal 
bistory. 

5. Something set down in writing for the 
purpose of preserving the memory of a fact or 
event; specif., a register; an authentic or 
official copy of a document, or account of any 
facts, acts, or proceedings, whether public or 
private, entered in a book for preservation ; 
also, the book containing such entries. 

" Til wipe away all trivial fond records 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 6. 

6 . (PI ): Public documents presarved in a 
recognized repository. 

'* Away, bum nil the records of the realm. "Shakesp. : 
a Henry VI., lv. 7. 

IL Technically : 


1. Law: 

(1) Authentic or official testimonies in writ- 
ing, contained in rolls of parchment, and pre- 
served in a court of record. 


( 2 ) (See extract). 

'* Th« record la a history of the moat material pro- 
ceedings In the cause entered on a parchment roll, and 
continued down to the present time ; in which must 
be stated the writ of summons, all the pleadings, the 
decluration, plea, replication, rejoinder, and whatever 
further proceedings have been had : all entered ver- 
liatim on the mil, aud also the issue or demurrer, and 
Joiuder therein." — Blackstone: Comment.. bk. iiL, 
ch. 12. 

2. Sport. : Tli© shortest known tim© in which 
a race or heat has been run or won ; the best 
performance in any athletic sport. 

•* It ia absolutely necessary that records not made In 
actual competition should be viewed with a certain 
amount of suspicion. At the same time, it is very hard 
upon the athtete to be deprived of a record on these 
grounds alone.’’ — Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 

IT (1) Best on Record : The same as Record, 
II. 2. 


“ Newmarket on the Cesarewitch aud Middle Park 
davs had obtained a best on record. Referee, July 18, 
1386. p. 2. 

(2) Conveyances by record : 

Law: Conveyances evidenced by the autho- 
rity of a court of record, as a conveyance by 
private act of parliament or a royal grant 

(3) Court of record : 

Law: (See extract). 

“ A conrf of record is defined to be that where the acta 
aud Judicial proceedings are enrolled or recorded: 
which rolls are called the records of the court, and are 
of such high authority, that their truth Is not to be 
called in question. Nothiug can be averred against a 
record, nor shall any plea, or eveu proof, be admitted 
to the contrary. And if the existence of a record be 
denied, it shall be tried by nothiug but itself : that Is, 
upon bare inspection whether there be any such record 
or no; else there will be no eud of disputes. All 
courts of record also are the courts of the sovereign, in 
right of the crown and royal diguity. and no other 
court has authority to fine or imprison, unless it be 
expressly conferred by tbe legislature .'*— HI ackstane : 
Comment., bk. lit, ch. 1. 

(4) Debt of record: 

Law : A debt which appears to be due by 
the evidence nf a coui t of record. 


(3) Geological record : 

Geol.: The record of the history of the 
globe, as written upon the rocks, especially 
by means of fossils. It is imperfect ; many 
gaps existing, some of which may never be 
tilled up. ( Darwin : Orig. Species, eh. x.) 

( 6 ) In record, on or upon record: Recorded, 
set down, registered. 

** My villainy they have upon record.**— Shakesp. : 
Much Ado About Rathing, V. L 


(7) Recordari facias loquelam: [Lat. = that 
you cause the plaint to be recorded.] 

Ixlw : Ad old writ directed to the sheriff to 
make a rscord of the proceedings of a caus© 
depending in an inferior coart, ana remove the 
same to the Court of KiDg's (Queen’s) Dench 
or Common Pleas. (.EnpteA) 

(S) To beat, break , or cut the record : 

Sport. : To do a distance in less tima than 
has yet been officially recorded ; to excel auj 
previous performance. 

" Speech ly proceeded to cut the three miles record 
nearly by 12 eec."— Referee, July 11. 1866, p. L 

(9) Trial by record : 

Law : A trial which is heard when a matter 
of record is pleaded. 

** The trial by record la only nsed In one partlenlaT 
instance; and that ia where a matter of record la 
pleaded In any action, a Judgment or the like ; and th» 
opposito party pleads, 'nul tiel record.' that there is 
no such matter of record existing. Hereupon the party 
pleading the record has a day given him to bring it In ; 
and, on hie failure, his antagonist shell have Judgment 
to recover. The trial, therefore, of this issue le merely 
by the record : for a record or enrolment is a monu- 
ment of so btgn a nature, and importeth In itself such 
absolute verity, that if it be pleaded there is no men 
record, it shall not receive any trial hy witness. Jury, 
or otherwise, bnt only by itself .'* — Hlackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. iiL, ch. IS. 

record-office, e. A place for the preser- 
vation of public records. 

Ths Euglish national records, formerly 
kept with little attempt at arrangement in 
many different places, are now deposited in 
the Record Office, a large Gothic building on 
th© west aide of Fetter Lans. Amount the 
treasurers of the Record Office are th© original 
Domesday Book, the trea y of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold and the Tapal Bull conferring 
the titl© of Defender of th© Faith ou Henry 
VIII. The American national records, which 
are much less voluminous, are preserved at 
Washington, D. C. f aud those of th© several 
states in the respective state capitals. 

* re cord'-anje, s. [0. Fr.) Remembrance, 

recollection. 

* rcc ©r-da'-tion, * rec or-da-cj-on, a. 

[Lat. recordatio, from recordatus, pa. par. oi 
recordor — to remember.] 

1. Remembrance, recollection. 

” To make a recordation to coy soul 
OI every syllable that here was spoke." 

Shakesp. : Troll us <t Cressida, T. IL 

2. A register, a record. 

re-cord'-er, s. [Eng. record; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who records ; one whose official duty 
is to record writings or proceedings in a 
register. 

2. A registering apparatus. 

II. Technically (English): 

1. Law: Ths chief judicial officer of a 
borough or city, exercising within it, in 
criminal matters, the jurisdiction of a court of 
record. He ia appointed by th© Crown, and 
must be a barrister of not less than five years' 
standing. There is do similar judgeship in th© 
United States, except in the State of Naw 
York, th© term Recorder beiog here usually 
applied to aD officer who makes records of 
deeds and similar papers needing to be publicly 
recorded. 

*2. Music: A sort of flageolet formerly in 
use in this country ; a Ante. It was nsed also 
to teach birds to sing. 

•* The figures of recorders, and flutes, and pipes, are 
straight ; but the recorder hath a less hur e. —Dacon: 
A'uL Hist., S 22L 

re-CO rd'-er-ship, s. [Eng. recorder ; -ship.) 
The office, positiuu, or dignity of a recorder. 

re-cord' -mg, pr. par. or a. [Record, v.) 

recording-gauge, s. A gauge provided 
with means for leaving a visible record of ita 
indications. 

recording-telegraph, s. A telegraph 
provided with an apparatus which makes a 
record of the message transmitted. 

* re-cor-por-i-f l-ca’-tlon, s. [pref. re- v 

nnd Eng. corporification (q.v.).] The act of 
re-embodying or investing with a body agam; 
the state of being re-embodied. 

** Not barely a new production, but partly a record 
porxfication." — Hoyle : Works, iiL SS. 

* re-coil^h', v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. couch, 
v. (q.v.).J To retire again to a couch ; to li« 
down again. (Wotton: Remains, p. 3S6.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e ; ey = a; qn - kw. 
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rfc-coiint', v.t. IPrc-f. re-, ami Eog. count 
(q. v.). 1 Q meaning 2 directly from Fr. raconter, 
rtcompter. ) 

1. To connt again or a second time. 

2. To relate, to rehearse, to recite ; to tell 
or describe in detail , to enumerate, to par- 
ticularize, to detail. 

'• Now. Mute, recount Pel-isglc Argoe* power*." 

Pope: Homer ; Pi id 11. 82». 

* ro-eoilnt'-ment» s. (Eng. recount; - mcnt .] 
The act of recounting; relation or recital in 
detail ; rehearsal ; enumeration. 

** Tear* oar recount me n(» had moat kindly bathed." 

Shakesp. : At }"ou Like It, iv. S. 

re-coup', * re-conpe, v.t. {Properly to se- 
cure a piece or shred, from Fr. recoup = a 
ahred ; recouper — to cut again : re- = again, 
and couper = to cut] 

I. Ordinary iMnguagc: 

I. To reimburse ; to indemnify for a loss or 
damage by a corresponding or equivalent ad- 
vantage. (Frequently used reflexively.) 

" To recoup the savings bank depositor*."— Standard, 
Jou. 15. 1334. 

* 2. To return or bring in an araonnt equal : 
as, To recoup one's capital. 

II. Law : To keep back as a set-off or dis- 
count ; to diminish by keeping back a part, as 
a claim for damages. 

* re-coup', * re-coupes [Recoup, r.] 
The keeping ba« k of soinethiog which is due ; 
a deduction, a discount. (IFAarfoa.) 

* re-coupe, v. k s. [Recoup, v . A «.] 

recouped', a. (Recoup.] 

Her. : The same as Couped (q.v.). 

re-coup' -cr, s. [Eng. recoup, v. ; -er.) One 
who recoups. 

re-coup' incut, s. (Eng. recoup; - ment .] 

Law: The act of recouping or kcepiog back 
a part of a sum due. 

*re-cour, * re-coure, v.i. [Recover (1).] 

re-course', • rc-cours, s. [Fr. recours, from 
Lat- recursion, accus. of recursus — a miming 
back, a return, a retreat, from recursus, pa. 
par. of recur ro = to ruo back: re- = back, 
and curro=to run; Sp. A Port recurso ; 
Ital. rtcurso.] 

L Ordinary language: 

*1. Recurrence, return ; new or fresh attack. 

•• Preventive physlck . . . prevented sickness lntlie 
healthy, or the recourse thereof in the valetudinary." 
— Brown* : Vulgar Errourt. 

* 2. Repeated course ; frequent or repeated 
flowing or passage. 

** Their eye* uvrgrdUd with recourse of tears.*' 

Shiksp. : TroilusJt Cnxtlda, v. a. 

* 3. Access, admission. 

M No man hath re -onrte to her hy night.” 

Shakesp. * Two Gentlemen of Verona, ill. 1. 

4. A going or applying to, as for help, pro- 
tection, Ae. ; a recurrence to a person or lino 
of action in time of difficulty, danger, need, 
or perplexity. (Generally in the phrase To 
have recourse.) 

" You do well to have rr.courto to your Inst mansion." 
—Drydm : Epistle to the Whist. 

?Fif ft recourse; vrithout recourse : Phrases 
inserted in commercial documents to indicate 
respectively two opposite conditions on which 
a bargain is concluded. 

1. With recourse : Implies that a sale or pur- 
chase has been made on condition that the 
thing sold »s of the kind or quality taken for 
granted at the time of the s.ile. If oo exami- 
nation it is found to be of an essentially dif- 
ferent kind or qoality, the buyer is entitled 
to have recourse to the seller, and to claim 
an annulment of the bargain, ur compensa- 
tion for any loss lie may have suffered. 

2. Without recourse: Sometimes buyers are 
willing to take coupons and other instruments, 
and at the same time to accept any risk attend- 
ing the transaetion. This occnrs when there 
i* much competition, or when a seller is 
willing to take a lower price, In order to bo 
relieved of any risk or trouble attending the 
transfer. The purchase is then said to he 
made uiWioaf recourse. (liithell.) 

* r<5-courso', v.t. [Kr.couRaE, *.] 

1. To return, to recur. 

"The Hone departing and recount*? tlirl»*,”—/ , ox; 

Martyrs [M UUney). 

2. To have recourse, 

** These doRnisllsta dure not recount to Scripture," — 

Packet Life Of IIIMiam* II. SOU 


• re-cburse-ful, a. [Eng. recourse; -/uf(/).] 
Moving alternately. 

" la that 7vex*wr*5fW defrp.” 

Drayton : Poly-Olblon, a. I. 

rg-cov'-erO), ‘re-cov-ere, * roxoc-vcr, 

*rc kev cr, T.f. A i [O. Fr. rccovrer , rc- 
cttvrer(Fr. n-couvrer), from hat. recupcro = to 
recover, to recruit one’s self, a word of doubtful 
origin ; according to Corssen from Sabine 
cupras = good , hence rr'u;»cro= to makegood 
again ; eonneeted with Lat. cupio= to desire; 
Sp. A Port, rccovrar; ltal. ricoverare , ri- 
covrare , recupcrart, ricuperare.) 

A. Tra nsit ive: 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* l. To restore from illness, faintness, or 
the like ; to revive, 

" Brief. I recover'd him." 

Shakesp. : As You Like It. Iv. 5. 

2. To regain; to get again that which was 
lost ( Isauih xi. 11.; 

3. To reconquer, to win back : aa, To re- 
cover territory lrom an enemy. 

* 4. To rescue ; to save from danger. 

M Kill him wboru vou b*ve rrrorered" 

Shakesp. ; Twelfth Sight, it t 

5. To make up for ; to repair the loss or 
injury of ; to atone for, to retrieve. 

Even good men have many fallingR and lapses to 
lament and recover."— Roger t : Sermon*. 

* 6, To get to, to gain, to reach, to attain to. 

’* Tbe forest U not three leagues off: 

If we recover that. weTe sure euouglt." 
Shukesp. : Two Gentlemen of iVro/i«x, v. L 

IL Law: 

1. To gain aa compensation, or in return 
for injury, damage, or debt . as, To recover 
damages in a suit. 

2. To obtain title to in a court of law. 

“ The lands were recovered against the tenant of the 
freehold.' — Gladstone: Comment., bk. IL. ch. rvtll. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To regaio a fonner state or condition, as 
from misfortune, depressiun, &c. (Frequently 
ased reflexively.) 

2. To regain health after sick aess ; to be- 
come well again. (Followed by from or of.) 

“Oo. enquire .... whether 1 ihaU recover of this 
disease.’ 1 — 2 Kings 1. 1 

* 3. To coiae, to arrive, to reach. 

” With much ado tho Christians recovered to An- 
tioch .’'—Fuller. 

4. To obtain a judgment iu law ; to be suc- 
cessful in a law-suit. 

re'-COV-6r (2), V.t. [rref. re-, and Eng. cover, 
v. (q.v.).] 

1. To cover again or anew ; as, To recover 
an umbrella. 

* 2. Tlunting : To start, as a hare from her 
cover or form. 

* re-eov'-er, «. (TtEcavEn (1), r.] Recovery. 

"The pt'oee’s bend bolng *11111 Against * rocke 
Fast all recover." Tragedy of Hoffman. 

rc cov'-cr-a-ble, a. [Eog. recover (l), v. ; 
-a6fr.] 

1. Capable of being regained or recovered. 

•• The original Import of such unnios has faded away 
. . . oevei tludess the primeval mcaniue may l>o re- 
cfrocrable."— Taylor : Words and Planet (1818), ch. L 

2. Capable of being brought back to a former 
condition. 

" A prodigal course 

Is like the sun's ; hut not, like his. recoverable." 

Shake tp . : 7 *im<m of Athens, 1x1. 4. 

3. Cajiablc of being recovered or obtained 
back from a holder, possessor, or debtor : as, 
The debt is recoverable. 

* 4. Capable of being restored to health or 
revived from sickness, faintness, danger, Ac. 

re cov'-cr a-blo n£ss, s. [Eng. recover- 
able; -Tiria.]* Tho quality or state of being 
recoverable; capability of being recovered. 

•rc cov -cr-an 90 , ’ro-cov cr aunco, 
• ro-cov-cr -aunso, s. (Recovkk (l), v .] 
Recovery. 

M Hy hym might >»« maile many prefo recoreraunm 
for tlio royalmo of 1‘rnmice."— Demers : Proitnirt ; 
Qronycle, vol. II.. oh. Uxl. 

ro-eov cr oo'. S. [Eng. rfcoyrr(l), v. ; -re ] 
Jxiw: Tho person against whom a judgment 
la obtained io common recovery (q.v.). 

" WhereufKin pidirnicnt was clven . . . against the 
tenant, Edwanls, who was now the ncoveree titack- 
stone . Comment., bk. 11., ch. II 

r6-cov cr-cr, «. [Eng. recover 0), v, ; -er. ] 
One who recovers ; a recovcror. 


re-cov'-cr-or, s. [Eng. rccou<r(l), v. ; -or.] 
Law; The demandant, or person who ob- 
tains a judgment in his favour 10 common re- 
covery. [ Recovery, Tj.] 

M Veat**l In the said rocoveror hy Judgment of low.* 
—Ulocknone : Comment., bk. 11., cn. Is. 


re-cov'-cr-y, • rc-cov-er-ie, s. [Eng. 
recover (1), v. ; - y .] 

I, Onlijiary Language : 

1 . The act of recovering, regaining, retaking, 
reconquering, or obtaining possession of agaio. 


“ They are past recovery.' 

Shakerj), : 2 Henry VI., 1. 1. 

2. Restoration to health from sickness, 
faintoess, or the like; restoration from low 
condition or misfortune. 


"Ilia recovery man I fasted great strength of mind." 
— irak*Wun4 ; h'onls. v. 2.U. 

IL Law: The ohtainiog the right or title to 
something by a verdict aud judgment of the 
court fnun an opposing party iu a suit : as, 
the recovery of damages for libel, the recovery 
of lands in ejectment. 

• % Common , collusive, or feigned recovery : 

Ixiw: A fictitious real action carried on to 
judgment, and founded on the supposition of 
an adverse claim, a proceeding formerly re- 
sorted to by tenants in tail for the purpose of 
barring tlie’ir entails, aud nil remainders and 
reversions consequent tliercon, and making a 
conveyance iu fee simple of the lands held iu 
tail. It was abolished in 1833. 


" This collusive recovery o| trilled merely In the na- 
ture of a conveyance in fee simple. fr-*m Kdwanl*. the 
Ujuaut-in tiU. to Golding, the porch^cr.*— tiiack- 
stone: CummcnL, hk. IL, cn. 18. 


*ro COyle, v.i. [Recoil, r.] 


* rcc'-re-ai^e, * rcc’ rc an-$y, • r co- 
re auncc, s. [Eng. rccreun(t); -cc, - cy .] 
The quality or state of being recieant; cow- 
ardice, mean-spiritedness. 

“ For be is the hllase of very rerreaunrw." 
CTumccr; TA«t La mental 1071 of Mary Magdalen. 


*rcc re-an-dise, s. [O. Fr.] Recreancy, 
cowardice. 

M To do ujc!> ploosaunce or sernUe, 

In thee it Is recreau/ntise." 

limn aunt qf the Ross. 

roc -r& ant, * rec re aunt, a. As. [O. Fr. 

recmiiif* pr. par. of recroire— to believe again, 
to give back, from Low Lat. recredo = to be- 
lieve again, to change one’s faith ; used re- 
flexively, rccrtulere se = to own one’s aclf beaten 
ia a dud or judicial combat: Lat. re- = back, 
again, nnd credo — to believe. Cf. mwcrainf.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Apostate, false. 

•• Turn'd recreant to God. luernte and fvl*>.” 

At, Iton : P. ft. III. IMl 

2. Craven, mean-apirited, cowardly ; crying 
out for mercy. 

” If yet, not lost to all the sense of shame. 

The recreant warrior bear tbe voloe of l.une.* 

Pope: Homer ; Itiad vl. SSL 

B. As subst, : One who yielded iu combat, 
and cried craven ; one who lagged for mercy ; 
lienee, u cowardly, craven wretch. 

“ You are all recreants, and diislArcih." — SKaketp. ; S 
Henry J7 , lv. 8. 

rcc’-rc-ant ly, ach\ [Eng. recreant; -ly.) 
In a recreant or cowardly manner; like a 
recreant or craven. 


roc'-r6 ato, t*.f. k L Il^at recreotus, jrn. par. 
of rccreo — to refivah, to revive ; lit. = to 
create nnow : re- = again, and creo = to create ; 
Sp A Port, rccrcar; )Ul. recrutre, riertare; Fr. 
Tvcrfrr.] 

Au Transitive: 

1. To revive or refreah after toil, exertion, 
or study by recreation ; to divert, to uiirnse ; 
to reanimate, na languid or filtigned spirits or 
cxliauatcd strength. 

“ Ileereato thpiusalves with ImnmL and laudabls 
jwttmos. More : Ctopin. bit. IL. ch. vl. 

• 2. To gratify, to plen.se. 

" Thf»* rl|x> fnilts recreate the nostrils with thvlr 
aromal lck scvnL ’— More : Dirins DUtt oyurs. 

• 3. To cheer. 

"The ixird did comfort and rscreat* him.”— Vital: 
John *11. 

4. To crcnie nr form anew. (In this sense 
pron. rt •cre ate). 

“ Recreate me, now irrowti ruloous." 

fsonnei Litany 

• B. Intntns. : To tnke recreation. 

“ Thny Ihr imili in pur^slorj’ h«*c llbrrty 

t« r*cr*atr.* — L. Adit it. >n ; I'rtsmt State of (he Jews. 
p I3L 


boll, bo^ ; piJilt, ; cat, 9 CU, chorus, 9 hln, bengh ; go, gom ; thin, ^bia ; sin, a^ ; expect, Xouophon, exist, -bug. 
-clan, -tian = slian. -tion, -si on — shun; -^lon, -glou — zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous = eh us, -ble, -die, Ac. = b$I. del. 
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rec-re a'-tion (l), *rec re-a-ci on, 
[Fr., from Lat. rccreationem, acc. of rccre-aiio, 
from recreatus, pa. par. of recreo — to recreate ; 
Sp. recreacion ; Ital. recreazione.) [Recreate.] 
The act of recreating, amusing, Dr refreshing 
the spirits or strength after toil, exertion, or 
study ; amusement, pastime, diversion. 

•• Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are 
tlie lUDocent pleasures of a uian who la early wise."— 
Dry den \'trgil ; Eclogues. (DediC.) 

recreation ground, s. An open space 
set apart for the recreation of both old and 
young. 22 Viet., c. 27, and 34 & 35 Viet., 
c. 13, facilitate grants of land for this purpose. 
[Park, Playoround.] 

re-cre-a’-tion (2), s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
creation [q.v.).] The act of recreating or 
creating anew ; the state of being recreated. 

rec'-re-a-tive, a. [Fr. recreatif; Sp. recrea- 
tivo; ital. recreativo, ricreativ o.J Tending to 
recreate, amuse, refresh, or divert ; refresh- 
ing reanimating, reinvigorating, diverting, 
amusing. 

** Let tbe music of them he recreatin', And with 
tome strange changes.”— Bacon ■ Essays, No. xxxvli. 

Recreative Religionists, s. pi 

Ecdesiol. : An association formed in De- 
cember, 1S6C, for giving popular scientific 
lectures oq Sunday evenings, sacred music 
being performed at intervals. A prosecution 
which took place under the Sunday Act, 
21 Geo. III., c. 49, failed of effect. The 
Recreative Religionists have for some years 
figured in the Registrar-General's returns of 
sects having registered places of worship. 
London , England. 

•rec'-re-a tive-ly, adv. [Eng. recreative; 
-ty.] In a recreative manner ; soaa to recreate ; 
with recreation or diversion. 

* rec'-re-a-tive ness, s. [Eng. recreative; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being recrea- 
tive, refreshing, or diverting. 

* rec-re-aunt, a. &. s. [Recreant.] 

jrec-re-ment, s. [Lat. recreinentum, from 
recerno, pa. par. recretus : re- = back, again, 
and cerno = to separate. 1 

* I. Ord. Lang.: Dross, apnme ; superfluous 
or useless matter separated from that which 
is useful. 

*■ The foulness of the moat earthly recremenU."— 
Bp. Balt: fie mains, p. 41. 

2. Physiol. : A humour which, after having 
been separated from the hlood hy an organ of 
secretion, is absorbed into it again. The 
saliva is a case in point. 

* rec-re ment '-al, * rec-re-men-ti-tial 
(ti as sh), rec-re-men ti'-tious, a. [Eng. 
rtcren lent ; -al, -itial, -itious.] Consisting of 
or pertaining to recrement or superfluous 
matter separated from that which is useful 
and valuable ; drossy. 

” There are ia most mercuries either recrementitious 
p Art ides, or at least some loose adberencieo.” — Boyle: 
H'orAs. i. 645. 

* re-crew' (ew as u), v.t. [Recruit, v.] To 
recruit, to enlist. 

*• To recrew other companies .*— Prince Rupert's 
beating up of the Rebel Quarters, Ac., p. xvL 

re crim’ in ate, t\t. <fc t. [Lat. re-=back, 
again, and criminntus, pa. par. of criminor = 
to accuse of crime ; crimen , genit. criminis— 
a crime; Ft. recriminer ; Sp. recriminar ; 
Ital. recriminare.] 

A. Intrans. : To return one accusation with 
another ; to accuse in return ; to retort an 
accusation. 

“ To recriminate ia Just." 

Young ■ Bight Thoughts, v. 

* B. Trans. : To accuse in return. 

"Did not Joseph lie under hlaclc infamy? he 
scorned so much as to clear himself, or to reenminate 
the strumpet.”— South: Sermons. 

re-crim-in-a'-tion, 5. [FT., from Lat. re- 

— back, again, and criminals, pa. par. of 
criminor = to accuse ; Sp .recriminacion ; Ital. 
recriminorion?.] [Recriminate] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act of recriminating ; 
the retorting of an accusation. 

" Prepared for their dislike by mutual recrimina- 
tion."— Goldsmith . The Bee. (latrod.) 

2. Law : An accusation brought by the 
accused against the accuser on the same fact ; 
a counter-accusation. 

* re-crim'-m-a-tivc, a. [Eng. rccriminat(e ); 
-m.] Recriminatory. 


re-crim'-in-a-tor, s. [Eng. recriminate) ; 
-or.] One who recriminates ; one who retorts 
an accnsatiou upon the accuser. 

re-crim -in-a-tor-y,a. [Eng. recriminate); 
- ory .] Retorting or returning an accusation ; 
recriminating. 

*• Recriminatory charges would be gone into on the 
part of tbe respondent."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 23, 
1886. 

re-cross', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. cross, v. 
(q.v.).J 

I. To cross again or hack. 

* 2. To oppose again. 

•• We're crust and reerost by the Reprobate." 

Davies : J fuse s Sacrifice, p. 5S. 

* re-cru'-9l-f^y, V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
crucify (q. v.).] To crucify again or afresh. 

" Jews recrucifying Christ-"— J da mi ; Works, ii_ 849. 

• re-cra -den-^y, s. [Recrudescence.] The 
quality or state of being recrudesceut ; re- 
crudescence, relapse. 

" If the wound be not ripped up again, and come to 
a recrudenry by new foreign succours.”— Bacon : Letter 
to Secretary Cecil, p. 15. 

re-cru-des'- 9 en 9 e, re -cru-dcs'- 9 en- 9 y, 

s. [Fr. recrudescence.] [Recrudescent.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being recrudescent, 
or of becoming sore again. 

2. A fresh outhreak after temporary cessa- 
tion. 

" Apart altogether from any actual recrudescence of 
outrage. ” — Daily Telegraph, Oct 5. 1835. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The production of a young shoot 
from the top of a ripened spike of a seed. 

2. Pathol. : Increased severity of a disease 
after temporary remission. 

" The weather is stormy, and a recrtuiescence of th# 
epidemic is feared."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 1, 1835. 

re-cru-des'- 9 ent, a. [Lat. recrudescens , 
pr. par. of reci'udcsco =fco become raw again : 
re- = back, again, and crnrfesco=to become 
raw; erntdus — raw ; Fr. recrudescent] Grow- 
ing or become raw, sore, or painful again, 
after a temporary remission. 

re-cruit', * re-crute, v.t. & f. [Fr. recrvter 
= to levy troops, from reemt*, a provincial 
form for recrue , fem. of recrU, pa. par. of 
recroitre — to grow again; re- = again, and 
croitre = to increase, from Lat. cresco ; Sp. 
reclutar ; Port, recrutar, reclutar ; Ital. re- 
clutarc .] 

A- Transitive : 

1. To aupply with new or additional men ; 
to make up deficiencies in by enlistment ; to 
enlist. 

•• They might not levy moneyes to rocrufe and 
maintain their army when raised.” — Prynne : 
Treachery & Disloyally, pt lv., p. S3. 

2. To repair by fresh supplies ; to supply 
or remedy lack or deficiency in. 

*• Yearly thy herds In Tlgour will impair; 

Recruit and mend them with thy yearly care * 
Dry den : Virgil ; Qeorgic iii. 113. 

3. To restore the wasted vigour of ; to 
restore to health or strength ; to renew the 
health, spirits, or strength of; to invigorate. 

"Then we think to refresh and recruit ourselves."— 
Sharp: Sermons. voL vL, eer. 15. 

B. Intransitive : 

L To gain or raise new supplies of men ; 
specif., to raise new or additional soldiers. 

2. To gain new supplies of anything wasted 
or exhausted ; to gain health, strength, spirits, 
&c. ; to be re in vigorated. 

re cruit', s. [Sp. rccluta; Port. & Ital. recluta, 
recruta.] [Recruit, r.] 

1. A supply of an ything wasted or exhausted. 

“ In hourly expectation of a recruit of Frank*, and 

they are but now arrived. “ — T. Hull : Genuine Letters, 
li. 236. 

2. A soldier newly enlisted to supply defi- 
ciencies in an army. 

“She would furnish his army with rccruifa*'— 
Macaulay: Bist. Eng., cb. xil. 

3. One who has newly joined a society, sect, 
association, &c. 

” The pap will be filled np by recruits from our 
schools or art.” — Daily Telegraph. Sept. 1835. 

* 4. A substitute for something wanted. 
(Pope.) 

re-cruit-er, s. [Eng. recruit, v. ; -<rr.] One 
who recruits. 

’* He [Prynae] w.u elected a recruiter for Newport, 
in Cornwall."— IFoocf; A thence 0 xon., p. 437. 


recruiting, pr. par. or a. [Recruit, v.J 

recruiting-sergeant, $. 

Mil. : A sergeant deputed or authorized to 
enlist men for the army. 

re- cruit' -ment, $. [Eng. recruit ; -wnt] 
The act or process of recruiting; the enlist- 
ment or raising of new supplies of men for aa 
army. 

" Recruitment in Bosnia for the Egyptian gen da r- 
merie. ’—Daily Telegraph. Nov. 3. 1882. 

re-crys-tal-li-za'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. crystallisation (q.v.).] The act or pro- 
cess of recrystalliziog ; the state of being re- 
crystallized. 

re-cry s’-tal-lize, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. crystallize (q.v.).] To crystallize again 
or anew. 

rec'-tal, a. [Lat. rect(um) ; Eng. adj. suff. 
- al .] 'Of or pertaining to the rectnm. 

rect -an-gle, s. &. a. [Fr., from Lat. rect- 
angulus = having a right angle ; rectus = 
right, and angulvs = an angle ; Sp. rectangulo ; 
Ital. rettangolo .] 

A. Js substantive: 

Gtom. : A parallelogram or quadrilateral 
figure whose angles are all right angles. An 
equilateral rectangle is a square. A rectangle 
is said to be contained by any two of the sides 
about one of its angles : thus, if a a and a o 
represent two adjacent sides, the rectangle is 
said to be contained hy a s and a c, or, as it 
is sometimes expressed, it is the rectangle 
under a a and b c. The area of a rectangle ia 
equal to the product of its base and altitude. 
Rectangles having equal bases are to each 
other as their altitudes ; rectangles having 
equal altitudes, are to each other as theii 
bases. 

* B. cuij. : Rectangular ; having a righi 
angle. 

rect'-an-gled (le as el), a. [Eng. rectangle) ; 
-ed.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having an angle or angles of 
ninety degrees ; rectangular. 

2. Her. : When the line of length ia, as it 
were, cut off in its straightneas by another 
straight line, which at the intersection makes 
a right angle, it is then termed rectangled. 

rect-an'-gu-lar, a. [Lat. rectus = right, and 
Eng. an< 7 R/ar(q\v.); Fr. rectangulaire.) Having 
an angle or angles of ninety degrees ; right- 
angled. 

•*Nor doth every oa*. who hath an idea of a rec<- 
angular triangle, presently understand that tb* 
square of the subtense is equal to the squares of both 
the aides.” — Cud worth : IntelL System, p. 658. 

rectangular-coordinates, s. pi. 

Anal. Geom. : Coordinates whose axes are 
at right angles to each other. 

rectangular- solid, s. 

Geom. : A solid whose axis is perpendiculat 
to Us base. 

* rect-3.ri-gn-lax'-l-ty, *. [Eng. rectangu- 
lar; - ity .] the quality or state of being rect- 
angular ; rectangularness. 

" She sketched In stroop caricature ... hi* rigid 
rectangularity."— Miss Edgeworth: A'nnui, ch. lx. 

rect-dn'-gn-lar-lj?, adv. [Eng. rectangu- 
lar; - ly .] In a rectangular manner; in manner 
of a right angle ; with or at a right angle or 
augles. 

"At the equator thereof the Deedle will stand 
rectangularly." — Brovme : Vulgar Errours, bk. IL. 
ch.il. 

rect &n-gn-lar-ness, s. [Eng. rectangu- 
lar; -ness.]’ The quality or state of being 
rectangular; rectangularity. 

rect-em-bry-e'-ee, s. pi. ILat. rectus = 
straight; Mod. Lat. embryo (q.v.), and Lat. 
fem. pi. suff. -ere.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Solanacese, having the 
embryo straight. Tribes: Metternicliie#, 
Cestrere, and Fabianeae. ( Lindley .) 

rec'-ti-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. rectify ; -able.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Capable of being rectified, 
corrected, or set right. 

" The errours of one concoctlou are not rectifiable hy 
another. - '— Brovme. 

2. Geom. : Applied to a curve admitting the 
construction of a straight line, equal in length 
to any definite portion of the curve. 
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ree -tl-f i-ca'-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 

redificationem, accus. of rectificatio , from recti - 
ficatus, pa. par of redifico = to rectify (q.v.); 
Sp. rtdificacion ; Ital. redificazione.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of rectifying, cor* 
recting, or setting right that which is wrong, 
Incorrect, or erroneous. 

" HI* lordship, by the pwwnt state of things. 

Include* the rectification of them lu a future 

ll'ar&urfon .• Divine Legation, hk. v. (App.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. : The concentration of a volatile 
substance by distillation, aa when spirit of wine 
is prepared from a dilute solution of alcohol, 
by repeated distillation. 

2. Geom. : The operation of finding an ex- 
pression for the length of a definite portion 
of a curve. 

Tf Rectification of a globe : 

Astron. or Geog. ; The adjustment of a globe 
preparatory to the aolutiou of a proposed pro- 
blem. 

ree ti-flcd, pa. par. or a. [Rectify.] 

rectified- spirit, s. 

1. Chem. : Alcohol with sixteen per cent of 
water. Sp. gr. 0‘838, strength 56 o.p. 

2. Pharm. : Used in making many tinctures 
and spirits, when the substances contain a 
large amount of resin or volatile oil. 

ree ti fi er, s. [Eng. rectify ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who rectifies, corrects, or sets right 
that which is wrong, incorrect, or erroneous. 

" Cortaiu modern rectificri of prejudice*."— IFar- 
Aurfon; Divine Legation, bit. lv., $ I. 

2. One who rectifies or refines a substance 
by repeated distillations ; specif., one who 
rectifies liquors. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem. : One who refines or purifies spirit 
or common alcohol by a process of distillation. 
The products ara known as gin, cordials, 
liqueurs, Ac. The exercise of tho business of 
a rectifier is under the supervision and license 
of the Excise authorities. 

2. A T auf. : An instrument for determining 
the variation of the compass on hoard ship. 
It consists of two circles, either laid upon or 
let into each other, and ao fastened together 
in their centres that they represent two com- 
passes, the one fixed, the other movable ; 
each is divided into 32 points of the compass 
and 360*, and, numbered both ways from the 
north and south, ending at the east and west in 
90*. The fixed compass represents the horizon, 
In which the north and all the other points 
are liable to variation. (Smyth.) 

reo'-tl-fy, • reo-ti fle, v.t. [Fr. rectifier, 
from Low Eat. rectifies = to make right ; Lat. 
redus = right, and facia = to make ; Sp. & 
Port, redificar ; llal. rettificare.] 

L Ord. Lang. : To make or set right or 
correct that which is wrong. Incorrect, or 
erroneous ; to amend. 

** Truth, although la twaddling cloth**, I And, 
Inform* the judgment, reettfiet the mind." 

Uunyan : IHlgrirn'i Progrett. (I’roL) 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem. : To refine or purify spirit or com- 
mon alcohol by a process of distillation, with 
the aid of certain herbs, essences, and other 
flavouring ingredients. More strictly, to 
ae pa rate the lighter portions of any liquid, 
aud render pure and homogeneous any alcohol, 
ether, or volatile oil, by repeated distillation. 

2. Geom. : To construct a straight line 
equal in length to a definite portiou of. (Said 
of a curve.) 

Ti To rectify the globe : 

Astron. or Geog. : To bring the sun’s place 
In the celiptlc on tho globe to tho brass 
meridian, or to adjust tt in order to prepare it 
for the solution of a proposed problem. 

rSc-tl lin'-o-al, r£c ti-lin’-6-ar, o. [Lat. 
neefi/i from reel us = right, straight, and 

- n line; Eng. ndj. siitT. -al, -nr ; Fr. 
rectiligne ; Sp. rectilineo; Hal. rettf/inm] 
Straight- lined ; consisting of n straight line or 
lioes ;• bounded or contained by straight lines. 

” Would jicralil in a rectilinear motion."— More : 
fmmort. of .Sou/, hk. lift. cli. *.IL 

rSe-tl lin'-£-al ly, adv. [Eng. rectilineal ; 
dy.\ In n rectilineal manner or direction; in 
a straight line. 


* ree-ti-lm-o-ar, a. [Rectilineal.) 

• rcc-tr Un-e-zir'-I-tj?’, j. [EDg. rectilinear; 
dig.) Ths quality or atate of being rectilinear. 

'* The rectitinearity or umlulatory motion of tight." 
—Coleridge. [l» ebtter.) 

• recti-Un'-o-ar-ly, adv. [Eng. rectilinear ; 
•ly.) Rectilineally. 

" They *11 tend rectilinearly toward* a centre.*— . 
Poe: Eureka ( » orkt lsei, 11.. M3). 

* ree-tl lin’-e-ous, a. [Lat. rectilineus.] 
The same as Rectilineal (q.v.). 

"There are only three rer/i/incous aud ordmnte 
figure* which cun serve to tlun purpose."— Hay : On 
Vie Crcolton, pt. L 

" rce'-tion, $. [Lat. rectio — a governing or 
ruling, from rectus, pa. par. of rego = to rule.] 
Gram . : Government; thsiufluencc or power 
which one word exercises over another in tho 
same sentence, causing it to ba put in a certain 
casa or mood. 

ree- tlros'-tral, a. [Lat. rectum ~ straight, 
and rostrum = a prow, a beak.] Having a 
straight beak. 

rcc-tl-scr'-l-al, a. [Lat. rectus = straight, 
and series — a series, a row.) 

Bot. (Of leaves) : Arranging themselves into 
exactly vertical ranks, from their being placed 
on an integral part of the circumference. 

ree-ti'-tls, s. [Eng. red um (q.v.); sufT. -iffo.] 
Pathol.: Inflammation of the rectum. His 
usually due to violcuce or to tha presence of a 
foreign body. 

ree ti tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. reditudo s= 
straightness, uprightness, from rectus = 
straight; Sp . rectitud ; Ital. rettitudine .] 

* I. Straightness. 

“ The zigzag line* lu the mountain l-ange* of New 
South Wales are also sufficiently astounding iu their 
aberration* from rectitude."— Daily Telegraph, Bent 
29. 1885. 

* 2. Correctness ; freedom from error or mis- 
takes. 

3. Rightness of principle or practice ; up- 
rightness, integrity, truth, honesty ; confor- 
mity to truth or to the rules prescribed for 
moral conduct, sither by divine or humau 
laws ; justice. 

ree - to, s. [Lat. abl. sing, of rectus = right.] 

* I. Law: A writ of right. 

2. Print. : The right-hand page of a book, 
opposed to verso (q.v.). 

ree- to-, pref. [Rectum.] (See compounds.) 

recto nterine, a. 

A nat. : Of or belonging to the uterus and the 
rectum. There are recto-uterine folds. 

rceto-vaginal, a . 

Pathol ; Of or belonging to the vagina and 
the rectum. There is a recto-vaginal hernia. 

recto vesical, a. 

Anal : Of or belonging to the bladder and 
the rectum. There is a redo-vesical pouch, ami 
a redo- vesical fascia. 

rec’-to 9©Ie, s. [Pref. redo-, and Gr. ioJAij 
(kcle) = a tumour.) 

Pathol.: Hernia of the rectum. It often 
Implicates the vaginn, and is then called 
Vaginal rcctocelc. 

rec'-tor, s. [Lnt., from rectus, pa. par. of 
rego = to rule ; Fr. recteur ; Sp. rector ; Pori. 
reitor ; Ital. rettore.] 

* 1. One who rules, governs, or administers ; 
a ruler, a governor. 

** Caw nr la hut tho rector of tin t*lc: 
lie of nn empire.* Hen Jonton : Sejamu, v. 10. 

2. In tho English Church, n clergyman who 
has the cure of n pnrish, and has the parson- 
age and tithes ; tho clergyman of a parish 
where tho tithes aro not impropriate, as dis- 
tinguislied from a vlcnr (q.v.). 

3. In tho Romnn Church, the head of a 
religions house ; among tho Jesuits, the head 
of a house that Is a seminary or college. ( Mis- 
sion Any- nKCToii.] 

4. The principal of a university in Franco nnd 
Scotland, also the heads of Exeter and Lincoln 
I'ollegoH, Oxford. In Scotland the head-muster 
uf an ucademy or Important public school. 

6. In I In* Frolentant Episcopal Church, tho 
clergyman who has charge of a parish. 


* rco-tor al, a. [Eng. rector; -aL] The sam* 
as Rectorial (q.v.). 

* ree'-tor-ate, s. [Low Lat. redoraius; Lat 
rector = a ruler ; Fr. rectorat ; Sp. reclora/ln ; 
Port, reitarado; Ital. rettorato.] The offica, 
rank, or position of a rector ; rectorship. 

* ree tor-ess, * ree'- tress, s. [Eng. rector: 

-r$S.) 

1. A female rector or ruler. 

** A mmt perfect rectorei* of her will," 

Drayton : liarom War*. L 

2. The wife of a rector. 

•’ lu thl* w»y tho worthy rector eu comwled her»elf 
— Thackeray : Vanity Fair. 

ree-tor -i-ol, o. [Eng. rector; -ial.] Of or 
pertaining to a rector or to g rectory. 

“ The tlthr# of tunny thiug* . . . are in *ome pAruhe* 
rectorial, ISLxckttone : Comment., bk. L, ch. IL 

rectorial tithes, s. Predial tithes, 
ree' tor- ship, 3. [Eng. redor ; -ship.] 

I. The olfice, rank, or position of a rector. 

* 2. Rule, direction, guidance, government. 

" Or hail you tongue* to cry 
Against the roctorthip of Judgment I" 

Shake*}). : Coriotanua, U. k 

ree'-tor-y, s. [EDg. rector ; -y.] 

1. A parish church, parsonage, or spiritual 
living, with all its rights, tithes, and glebes. 

** A rectory or parsonage is a aplxltoal Urtug. com- 
posed of )aqu, tithe and other oblation* of the people 
nepamte or dedicate to God lu any congregation for tha 
■ervice of hi* church there." — Spelma n. 

2. The house of a rector ; a parsonage-house. 

" ree -tress, s. [ Recto ress.) 

ree'-trlx (pi. ree'-tri 90s), s. [Lat. fem. of 
reef or = a ruler.] 

* I. The same as Rectoress, 1. (q.v.). 

** A late queen rec/Kr prudently commanded. Ac"— 
Sir T. Herbert : Travel t. 

2. One of the long quill feathers In the tail 
of a bird, which guide its flight like a rudder. 

rec'-tum, s. [Lat. neut. aing. of rectus = 
straight.] 

Anat. : The lowest portiou of tlm large 
intestine extending from the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon to the anus. 

ree n ba-tion, *. [Lnt. recubo = to lie 
down.] The act nf lying down, leaning, or 
reclining. 

” TheFrenchand Italian translation* express neither 
position of session or recubation."—Drotcne : Vulgar 
i'rrourt, hk. v., ch. vL 

• re-eaile, ‘re cule, v.i. [Recoil, v.] 

• re-eule, * re-euile-ment, «. [Recoil, 
s., &c.] 

t re eul-tl-vate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
cultivate (q.v.).] To cultivate anew or afresh. 

• re eul tl-va'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
cultivation (q.v.).] Tlis act of cultivating 
anew ; ths state of being cultivated anew. 

•re-cumb', * re-eumbo, v.i. [Lat. r+ 
cumbo.] To lean, to recline, to repose. 

” The king make* an overture of pardon and faroor 
onto yon opon condition, that any one of you will rv- 
cuynbe, rest, lean uj*on or roll hlmsrlf ujK>n the i»er*>o 
of hi* *ou.“— Darrou) : Serrnont. voL IL, »er. «. 

• rS-eum'-ben^e, s. [Lat. r^umbeus, pr. 
par. nf Ttcumbo == to lie back.] [Recumh.] The 
act orstato of resting or reposing in confidence. 

" Some of our divine* brliiB 111 a recumbence or relL 
ance upon <‘l>rl*t for lustlllcation and salvation.'— 
.VortA : Light to Paradlte. p. 64. 

• r<$ ^;um'-I>9n-9y, s. [Recumbence.] 

1. Tho state of being recumbent ; tho poe- 
ture nf lying, reclining, or reposing. 

" Relaxation of the languid frame. 

Ily soft recumbency of outstretch'd llmli*." 

Coirjxr Teuk, 1. SI 

2. A stale of rest or repose ; rest; idlostatR. 
•'When the miinl ho* liren once habituated to thl* 

iaxy recu mbency. "—iMCke. 

r6-cilm' bent, u. [Lai. recumbcns, pr. par. 
of rrcMvibo.) [R ecu mil] 

L Ordlnarii language : 

I. tsantug, reclining, lying. 

** Th* sheeji remmAen/, and the *heen that grai’d.* 
Cotejter: S'ceUleti Alarm. 

* 2. Inactive, Idle, listless. 

IL But. Zool. : Applied b> nny part which 
leiiiis or reposes nixm aunt her, or to a plant 
lying prostrate on tho ground. 
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■ re-cnm'-bent-ly, adv. (Eng. recumbent; 

. ly .] in a lecumbeut manner or posture. 

* re-ch'-per-a-ble, a. [Fr.) [Recuperate ] 

Recoverable. 

** If thou yet hy counsayle arte rteupcrablef—Elyot * 
Qovernour , bk. t, ch. xiil. 

* rc-CU-p create, v.t. & i. [Lat. recupcratus, 
pa. par. of recupero — to regain, to recover.] 

A. Trans. : To recover, to regain. 

B. Inirons. ; To recover. 

* re-cu per-a-tion, s. [Lat. recuperatio, 
from rccupcrutns. [Hecupebate, Recover (1), 
v.] Recovery, as of anything lost. 

•• The reproduction or recuperation of the tame 
thing that was before."— Mart . Mystery of Godliness, 
p. 225. 

re-CU'-pcr-a-tlVC, a. [Lat. recuperativus, 
from recuperatus, pa. par. of recupero — to re- 
cover.] Tending to lecovery ; pertaining to 
recovery. 

* re-cu -per-a-tor, s. (Lat.) One who re- 
covers. 

re-cu'-per-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. recuperat(us), 
pa. par. of recupcro = to recover ; Sp. & ltal. 
recuperatorio.] Recuperative. 

re-cur', v.i. [Lat. recurro ~ to run hack, to 
recur : re- = back, again, and curro = to run ; 
Fr. recourir ; Sp. r ecurrir ; ltal. ricorrere.] 

1. To return ; to go back ; to come back ; to 
revert. 

*' Let ua once mors recur to the words of our Lord’s 
predictioo."— Bp. Horsley : .sVrmo>w, voi. lL, aer. 19. 

2. To occur again ; to be repeated nfter in- 
tervals, or in accordance with some regular 
rule : as, A fever recurs. 

3. To return or come back to the thought or 
mind. 

*• When any vroTd has been used to signify an idea, 
that old idea will recur iu the mind when the word is 
heard."— Wultt. 

* 4. To have recourse to ; to resort; to turn 
to for aid. 

“To avoid succession in etenml existence, they recur 
to the punctuui stalls of the schools. "— Lock*. 

* ri-ciire' (I), v.U [Pref. re-, and Eng. cure 
(q.v,).] To cure, to heal ; to restore to health 
or soundness. 

“ A smile recures tho wounding of a frown." 

Shakes/). : Venus <fr Adonis, 465, 

* re-cure' (2), v.t. [Fr. ricurer , contract, from 
rccuuvrir.] To recover. 

•• [Hector] his stede agayne hath enoue rccurod" 
Lydgate . Siege of Troy, 1555. sig. P. v. 

* re-ciire', & [Recure (2), r.] Recovery, 
remedy, cure. 

“The thing is past re cure . *— Vdal : Ftovrrei, p. 156. 

*re-cure'-ful, a. [Eng. rccure ; -full.) Curing, 
curative, healing. 

•* With this rccure/ul nuuke,* 

Chapman ; Gentleman Usher, v. 

* re-ctire'-less, * re-cure-lcsse,a. (Eng. 
recure ; -less.] Incapable of being cured or 
remedied ; past cure or remedy. 

“ Impressing a remreleste wound." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad, xri. 

* re-ciire'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. recureless ; 
-ly.] So as to he incurable. 

*' Recurelessly wounded with his owns weapons."— 
Greene. 

re-enr'-renge, * rc-cur'-ren-^y, «. [Eng. 
recurrent) ; -ce, -cy ; Fr. recurrence. ] 

1. The act of reenrring; the state of heing 
recurrent ; a return. 

** Providing . . . against the recurrence of such a 
calamity ."— Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., ch. xiiL 

* 2. The act of having recourse or resort ; 
resort, 

•• A frequent recurrence to the dangerous prepara- 
tions. ’’—Jeremy Taylor. 

re-cur’ -rent, a. [Lat. recurrens , pr. par. of 
recurro — to recur (q.v.) ; Fr. recurrent ; Sp. 
recurrente; ltal. recorrente.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Returning from time to time, 
or at stated intervals. 

“ The horses which he requires each recurrent year." 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 25, H-S5. 

2. Crystall.:.A term applied to a crystal, 
whose faces, being counted in annular ranges 
from one extremity to the other, furnish two 
diflerent numbers which succeed each other 
several times, as 4, 8, 4, 8, 4, &c. 

3. Anat. : Having a reflex course, as the 
recurrent arteries, &c. 


recurrent-fever, s. 

Pathol. : Relapsing fever (q.v.). 

recurrent-nerve, recurrent laryn- 
geal-nerve, s . 

Anat. : The inferior laryngeal branch of the 
vagus nerve, which has a reflex course to the 
Iaryux. 

re-cur'-ring, pr. par. & a. [Recur.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. vis adj . .* Returning from time to time, 
or at stated intervals ; recurrent. 

recurring-decimal, s. [Circulating- 
decimal.] 

recurring-series, *. 

Alg. : A series in which each term is equal 
to the algebraic sum of the products obtained 
by multiplying one or more of the preceding 
terms by certain flxed quantities. These 
quantities, taken in tlieir order, are called the 
Scale of the series. 

re - curs' - ant, a. [Lat. 
recursans, pr. [tar. of re- 
curso , frequent, of recurro 
= to recur (q.v.).] 

Her. : Said of an eagle, 
displayed, with the bark 
towards the spectator’s 
face. 

, . RSCVRSAJiT VOLAST 

Recursant volant in pale: in pxle. 

Her. : Said of an eagle, 
as it were flying upwards, with its back to- 
wards the spectator's face. 

* re-cur'-sion, s. (Lat. recursio, from re-, 
hack, again, and cursio = a running ; curro = 
to run.] Return, recurrence. 

•• Near two find twenty recursion* of the included 
pendulum."— Boyle: Works, L 6L 

rc enrv'-ant, a. [Lat. recurvctns, pr. par. of 
recurvo = to bend back.) 

Her. : Lowed enibowed, or curved and re- 
curved. 

* rc^curv ate, v.t. [Recurvate, a.) To 
bend back or backwards. 

re-cur' -vate, rc curv' at-ed, a. [I^t 

recur vat us, pa. par. of recurvo — to bend back : 
re - = back, and curvo = to bend.] 

Bot: Bent, bot not rolled backwards; re- 
curved, re flexed. 

re cur-va'-tion, s . [Recurvate, a.) A 

bending back or backwards. 

“ Ascending first into n capsulfiry reception of the 
breast bone by a serpentine recurvation. it xsceodetli 
ngaiu into the neck."— Brourne : Vulgar Errours, 

bk. iiL, ch. xxvii. 

re-cur'-va-ture, s. [Pref. rc-, and Eng. 
curvature (q.v‘.).] The same as Recurvation 
( q.v.).] 

re curve', v.t. [Lat. recurvo?] [Recurvate, 
q.] To bend back or Rack wards ; to recurvate. 

re-curved', a. (Recurve.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bent back or downwards. 

2. Bot. : Recurvate (q.v.). 

" Its cluster of pink flowers, with their recurved 
petals." — Burroughs. I’epacton, p. 119. 

rc-cur vi ros’-tcr, s. (Recurviro3tba.) A 
bird of the genus Recurvirostra. 

re curviros-tra, s. [Lat. recur mis — bent 
back, and rostrum = a beak, a bill.] 

Ornith. : Avocet ; a genus of Scolopacida 1 , 
with six species. Range. Nearctic region to 
the High Andes, South Palaearctic, East and 
South Africa, Hindostan, aud Australia. 
Bill with keel flattened at base ; tarsi rather 
compressed; toes united by indeuted weh; 
bind toe very short Bonaparte made them 
a family, and afterwards a suh-family. They 
are now usually placed with the Himantopinae. 

re-cur- vi-ros'-tral, a. [Recurvirostra.] 
Hating the heak recurved or hent upwards, 
as an Avocet ; belonging or pertaining to the 
Recurvirostra. 

*re curv'-i-ty, s. [Eng. rccurv(c); - ity .] 
The same as Recurvation (q.v.). 

re cur vo , pref. [Lat. recurvus — bent back.] 
Recurvate. 

reenrvo-patent, a. 

Bot. : Bent back and spreading. (Loudon.) 


* re-CUTV'-Ous, a. [Lat. recurvu , froi» r«- 

— back, again, and currus = bent] Beni 
back or backwards. 

“In others I have observed long rectcrvous talle. 
longer than tbeur bodies .'*— Derham Physico- Theology. 
bk. Tiii , ch. vi. 

rec'-u-san^e, rec'-u-^an-^y, *. (Eng. 
re««a»(<); -ce, -cy.] The quality or state of 
being a recusant ; the tenets or principles of 
a recusant. 

“ There is also au inforior species of recusancy (re- 
fusing to make the declaration against ponvry enjoined 
hy statute So Car. II.. s. 2. when tendered by tbe 
proper magistrate).* — Btackstone: Comment., bk. iv.. 
ch- 4. 

rcc'-u-sant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par. of recuser 

— to reject, to refuse, from l>at. recuso = to 
oppose a cause or opinion, to reject: re- = 
back, and causa =a cause.] 

A. As adj. : Obstinate in refusing; specif, 
applied in English history to those who 
refused to acknowledge the king’s supremacy, 
or to conform to the rites of the Established 
Church. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who is obstinate in 
refusing ; one who will not conform to general 
opinion or practice. 

2. Eng. Hist. : One who refused to acknow- 
ledge the king's supremacy, or who refused 
or neglected to attend divine service in the 
Established Church, and to worship according 
to its forms and rites. It differed from a non- 
conformist in that it included Popish recu- 
sants. (In the example the word is appa- 
rently pronounced re-cu’-sgnt.) 

** But sith our Church him disciplined so sore. 

He, rank rvcusuid, comes to church no mure." 

Davies • H it* Bed! a »«. 

By 1 Etiz., c. 2, it was euacted that a fine 
of twelve pence should be imposed ou every 
one absenting himself, without reasonable 
cause, from his church or chapel (of course, 
those of the Establish men tX Recusants weie 
divided into four classes : (1) a simple recusant 
who absented himself, but had not been con- 
victed ; (2) a recusant convict; (8) a Popish 
recusant; and (4) a Popish recusant convict. 
Protestant dissenters were relieved from the 
penalties of recusancy by the Toleration Act, 
1 William & Mary, c. 18; Roman Catholics 
by 31 George III., c. 32, passed in 17DI, and 
the Catholic Relief Act, 10 Geo. IV. ; c. 7, 
passed in 1829; and Unitarians by 53 Geo. 111., 
c. 100, passed in 1813, but the Recusancy 
Statute itself was uot repealed till 1S44. 

rec-u ^a'-tion, s. [Lat. reensatio, from re- 
cusal us, pa. par. of recuso = to recuse (q.v.) ; 
Fr. recusation ; Sp. recusacion ; ltal. reensa* 
ricnie.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A refusal. 

2. Law: The act of refusing a judge, or of 
challenging that he shall not try the cause on 
tbe ground of his supposed partiality. 

* re-CU^’-a-tlve, a. [Lat. rccnsaf(us), pa. 
par. of remso = to recuse (q.v.); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ire.] Refusing, denying, negative ; tend- 
ing or prone to recuse or refuse. 

** It is xcquuitire and effective, or reeusative and 

destructive.' — Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. Iv.. 

ch. L. rule L 

re-ense', V.t. [Fr. recuser, from Lat. recuso; 
Sp. & Port. Tecusar; ltal. recusare.] [Recu- 
sant.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : To reject, to refuse. 

" She . . . layd in her appeal, which also by the sa.d 

t udges wna likewise recused. — Burnet : Records, vol. l.. 
ik. li., No. 28. 

2. Law: To refuse a judge, or challenge 
that he shall not try a cause on the ground of 
his supposed partiality. 

•• And also doe by these presentes refuse, recuse, and 
decline you my • tide lord, aud your said colleagues, 
and your Jurisdiction upon causes aforesaide."— Fojl : 
Martyrs, p. 1,207 (an. 1560). 

* re-cuss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. rccwssiis, 
pa. par. of recutio = to strike back or back- 
wards : re- = hack, and guatio = to strike.] 
The act of striking or Leatiog back. 

red-, pref. [Re-.] 

red, * rede, * reed, a. & s. f A.S. mW, eogn. 
witb Dut. rood; Icel. raudhr ; Dan. rod; 
Sw. rod; Ger. roth ; Goth, ratals : Lat. rufus, 
ruber; Irish & Gad. ruadh Wcl. rhwdd; 
Sansc. rudhira =■ blood ; Gr. cpev0o> (ereutho) 
= to redden, ept/0pds (endiiros) = red; Eng. 
ruby, rubric , middy, russet. ] 



Cite, f£fc, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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A. As adjective: 

1. Ord . Lang. : Of a bright warm colour- 
resembling blood ; of the hua of that part 
of the aolar apectrnm farthest from violet. 
Red is commonly used to include crimaon, 
acarlet, vermilion, orange-red, Ac. 

“ The parted lip, 

Like the red ro* e-bad moist with morning dew. 
Breathing delight." Ihonuon : Hummer. L.684. 

2. Ro/., <£c. ; Of any pure red. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A colour resembliug that of arterial 
blood ; the colour of that pai t of the solar 
apectrnm which is farthest from violet ; oue 
of the three primary colours. Mixed in equal 
strength and proportiou with the other pri- 
maries, it yields secondaries, t.g . with yellow 
it forms orange; with blue, violet, Ac. 

" Gent rued with green nod 

Ten ton: KniJ, S3A. 

2. A red pigment. Tha most useful red 
pigments are carmine, vermilion (sulphuret of 
mercury), chrmne-rcd, scarlet-lakc (biniodide 
of mercury), madder-lake, light red, burnt 
sienna ; these are yellow-reds. Venetian red, 
Indian red (carbonate of oxide of iron), and 
crimson -lake are blue reds. Reds are derived 
from the three kingdoms of nature, carmine 
being derived from the cochineal insect, the 
lakes and madders from the vegetable world, 
and the others from tha mineral world. 

3. A contraction for Red Republican (q.v.). 

4. (PL): The catamenial discharges ; the 
menses. 

(1) Red-antimony = ICermcsitc ; red-chalk 
= Peddle ; red coppcr-ore, red oxide of copper 
= Cuprite; red-hamatite, red iron-ore, red 
oxide of iron = JJajmatUe ; red iron-vitriol 
= Botryngen ; red lead-ore = Crocoite ; red 
mangancae-orc = Rhodochrosite ; red orpiment 
= Realgar; red oxide of lead = Minium; red 
silver-ore = Proust ite, Pyrargyrite ; red-vitriol 
= Pieberite ; red zinc-orc, red oxide of zinc = 
Zincite. 

(2) Red ia commonly used in compounds, the 
meanings of most of which are obvious : ns 
red-backed, red-breasted , red-cheeked, rul-coatcti, 
red-coloured , reel-faced, rrd-}uaded, red-streaked, 
red-skinned, red-tailed, red-winged , Ac. 

red admiral, s. [Admiral, C. l.j 
red-ant, ?. 

ZooL : A name given to three species of the 
genus Myrmica (JL ruginodis, M. scabrinodvt, 
*nd M. Iccvinadis), formerly classified as M. 
rubra. Workers about one-'six'th of an inch 
long; males and females rather longer. All 
common. 

rcd-arckcs, s. I Rosy -footman.] 
red ash, s. 

Botany : 

1. bruxinus pubescens, the Downy or Black 
American Aeh, a ewamp treo found most 
abundantly in I'enusylvnniii, Maryland, and 
Virginia. It closely resembles the White Ash. 

2. Alphitonia txcelsa, a Rhainnad. 
red-backed shrike, s. 

Ornith.; The Butcher-bird (q.v.). 
red band fish, s. [Band-fish.] 
red-bat, s. 

Zovl. : Atalnpha n overborne nsls, from the 
temperate parts of North America. Length 
about two inches ; fur longnnd silky, generally 
light russet, tinged with ycllaw, darker and 
richer on the back. 

rod-bay, s. [Bay (4), *.] 
red-bcakcd hornbill, s. 

Ornith . ; Phy ncha cc roe eryth rorh yychus, widely 
distributed over Africa, where, from its cry. it 
Is popularly known ns the Tok. 

red bear cat, *. [Panda.] 
rod bcoch, «. 

Pot. : Fagus/erruginea, an American apcclea. 

red-bolllcd monkey, t. 

Zool. : Vercopithecas frythrogaster, from West- 
ern Africa. 

red bolly, s. The char (q. v.). 
red-bcitod clear wing, *. 

Entom. : A hawk-moth, Troehilium myojxr- 
J'jrrnr. rile wings ore tronaparent, with black, 
red and purple markings. 'Jlio larva* feeds on 
apple trees. Rather lora! In England. 


red blllod onrlew, «. 

Ornith. ; Ibidorhynchus struthersi, found 
only in the Himalaya Mountains and the 
hills of Central Asia. It ia nowhere common, 
and generally seen singly, but occasionally 
met with in groups of five or six. 

red-billed wood-hoopoe, i, 

Ornith. : Irrisor eryf/iror/iyncua. [Wood- 
Hoopoe.] 


red -bird, s. 

Ornithology ; 


1. Pcricrocotus sjieciosut. 

2. (See extract). 

Th« Cardinal Orosbeak, the tod-bird of the 
Southern SUt«*. ia oue ol our few bird* that oiraeut 
the double ettractiou of a brilliant &ud «howy plum- 
age with more th&u usual powers of aong .* — Baird 
brrtprr, & JUdgtcay : Sorth A mer. Bird*. 11 10L ’ 


red -book, s. A book containing the 
names of all persons in the service of the state. 


IT Red book of the Exchequer; An ancient 
record in which are registered the names of 
all that held lands per baroniam ia the time 
of Henry II. 


red brass, s. An alloy containing eight 
parts copper uud three zinc. 

red-breasted gooso, s. 

Ornith. : Brenthus ruficollis. 

red-breasted merganser, $. 

Ornith. : M erg us serrator. 

red brocket, s. 

Zool . ; Cervus rufus (P. Cuv.), Subulo rufus 
(Ham. Smith). It is about thirty inches high, 
reddish-brown, with simple, unbranclied 
antlers ; females hornless. Habitat, the low, 
moist woods of South America. 


red-bugs, s . pi. [Pyrrhocorid.e.] 
red-capped snake, s. 

Zool. : Brachysoma diadema, a veuomona 
inaectivorous anake, from Australia. 

rod-carpet, s. 

Entom . : A British geometer moth, Coremta 
munitata. 


red deal, s. The wood of the Scotch 
Pine. Pious sylvestris, a highly valuable and 
durable timber. 

red-doer, $. 

Zool.: Cerrus Elaphun, a largo nnd hand, 
some animal, native to Korope, Western Asia 
an 1 Northern Africa, whe-ro it is fouud In 
some of iho forests. Nearly allied to it la 
the Wapita 
(C. Canadrn- 

) of tho 
Tolled 
States and 
Canada; also 
several 
Asiatic spe- 
cies. A full 
grown stag 
i a about 
four feet 
high at the 
w i t h e r a ; 
neck thickly 
coated and 
of a grayish 
tint, body 
red d i s h- 
brown, head 
held high, red deer. 

and uni- 

formly-curved symmetrical antlers, which are 
abed in spring. In winter the coat is longer 
and grayer. They pair in Octolier ; the calves 
which at birth are spotted with white, are 
dropped about the eud of May. [Deer.] 
red-drum, s. 

Zool : The aame as Basse, B. 2. 

red-eye, s. 

Ichthy . ; Leuciscus erythropthalmus, distri- 
buted all over Europe and Asia Minor, and 
distinguished by its acarlet lower fina 
red eyed flycatcher, s. 

Ornith. ; Virro olivaceus. (Wilson.) 

red-faced goshawk, *. 

Ornith . : Mclierax gobar. 
red-fin, s. [Red-dace.] 



red-cedar, s. 

Bot. : Juniperus virginUuia. 

rcd-chalk, s. The Paine as Reddle (q.v.). 
red chestnut, s. 

Entom.: A British night- moth, Tceniocampu 
rubricosa. 

red-clay, $. 

Geol. : Clay coloured red, chiefly hy oxide of 
iron. Much of it belongs to the glacial 
period, but there ia a red clay nt profound 
depths in the ocean. It arises from the de- 
composition of nahes and other volcanic pro- 
ducts. 


red-fire, s. 

diem. ; An intiomte mixture of sulphur, 
chlorate of potassium, lampblack, and nitrats 
of strontia (the colouring agent). 

red fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Various species of the genus Onco- 
rhynchus (q.v.). Oncorhynchus sangu indent us 
has its sides in October blond-red, though 
they become a brick -red in January. It some- 
times weighs ten or twelve pounds. 


red flames, s. pi [Prominence, II. 1.] 
^red-flowered currant, s. [Currant, 


red-coat, *. [Rf.dcxjat.] 
rcd-cola, *. 

Bot. : The seeds of Sterculin acuminata, a 
West- African tree. They are bitter, and are 
eaten to impart aa appetite. 

red coral, s. [ConAL, ^ (4).] 
rcd-corpuaclcs, s. pi. [ConruscLE, II. 2.] 
red -crag, s. [Crao, 2.] 
rcd-cros3, a. & *. 

A. As adj. : Wearing or bearing the croaa 
of tjt. George. 

” And thalr awn hath wholmed yon rrd-emu 
l'owcnl" Scott : Don /iodrrick. (Concl. 1 1. 1 

B. As aubst. : r i'he cross of St. George, the 
national emblem of England. 

"Not a tingle «blp bearing the rrd crott of 8Mnt 
Oeor-o could venture to tliow Iicrtol/.”— Alacauluu ; 
Hat. Png.. cIl tv. 

% The red cross on a white ground la tho 
emblem of the Geneva Convention. 

rod-ourrant, «. [Currant, B. 8.) 
rod cyllndrophls, s. 

Zool. : Cylindrvphis rufi i, a coluhrifonn 
Hiiakc. from tho Eastern AicJiipelago. It is 
black or reddish, often with white rings. In 
Java it is made a pet, and sometimes worn as 
an ornament. 

rod tlaco, red fin, s. 

Ichthy, : Leucisnu coniu/w«, common all 
over Europe, north of the Alps. Called also 
Hough-bend. Tho Huh Ih'couio red during tho 
spawning season. 


red flowering maplo,*. [Red-maple.] 
red footed douroucoult, s . 

Zool. : Nyctipilhecus rufipfs, from Nicaragua. 
It has rufous hands nnd feet, tho ear-conehs 
are large nnd prominent. The hair is short 
the tail cylindrical, and the animal resembles 
a Lemur in general appearance. 

red gamo, s. The same as Red-orouhe 
(q.v.). 

red-green 
carpet, s. 

Entom.; A British 
geometer moth, Ci* 
daria j>sittacat<i. 

rod-grouse, s. 

Ornith. : Ixigopus 
(Tcirao, Lfnu.) jico* 
ticus, tho Common 
Grouse, Moorfuwl, 
or Moorgnme, a well- 
known gain? -bird, 
found on moors from 
Monmouthshire nnd 
Derbyshire north- 
ward 'in Britain, and 
In similar sit nations uki> orouse. 

In Wall’s and Ire- 
land, no*, oreiirrlrig naturally elsowhero. Bmly 
nlmnt twelve, nnd tail nlion’t f<mr Inches long. 
Oem ral plumage rich chestnut-brown, with 
Mark spots and lines. Ceru bright bc.ii let. 

red gullet, «. [UKi»-TiinoAT.] 

red gum-treo, i. [OuM-TitErs, ^.] 
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red 


red-gurnard, s. 

Ichthy. : Trtyla pini , a common British fish, 
about fourteen inches long. It feeds on 
Crustacea, and is excellent eating, especially 
in the winter. 

red-hand, «.&a. 

A, As subst. : Originally the arms of the 
province of U Istcr, but granted to the baronets 
of Great Britain and Ireland as their dis- 
tinguishing badge, on their institution in 1611. 
It consists of a sinister hand, couped at the 
wrist and appaumee, gules. 

B. As adj. : Redhanded. 

red-handed, a. With red or bloody 
hands ; hence, applied to a person caught in 
‘the very act, as though with red or bloody 
hands. (Originally applied to one caught in 
the act of homicide, hut extended to one 
caught in the perpetration of any crime.) 

“ They never yet have caught a iiarty of raiders nd- 
handed." — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1885. 

red-head, s. 

1. Bot. : Asclepias curassavica . 

2. Ornith. : A ythea americana, a duck closely 
allied to the Canvas-back. (Eairci.) 

red headed woodpecker, s. 

Ornith. : Mela nerpes fomnicivorus. 

red-herring, s. The common herring 
highly salted, dried, and smoked, so as tu 
keep a long time. 

red-horses, s. pi 

Ichthy. : Catostomns, a genus of Cyprinidse, 
Called also Stone-rollers aud White Mullets. 

red-hot, a . Heated to redness ; red with 
heat : hence, very hot, fiery. 

“The red-hot hreath of the most lone simoom." 

Byron : Manfred, iiC 1. 

Red-hot shot : Cannon balls heated to red- 
ness, and fired at shipping, magazines, build- 
ings, &c., in order to set them on fire. 

Red Indian, s. One of the copper- 
coloured aborigines of North America. 

red-ink plant, 5. 

Bot. : Phytolacca decandra. 

red-kangaroo, s. 

ZaoL : Macropus rufus, from the plains near 
the Darling and Murrumbidgee rivers. It is 
celebrated for its great fleetness, and the 
female is sometimes called the Flying Doe. 

red knees, s. pi 

Bot. : Polygonum Hydropiper. 

red-lac, s. 

Bot. : Rhus succedanea. 

* red lattice, ’ red lettice, •red- 
lettuce, s. A lattice window painted red. 
(Formerly the customary sign of an inn or 
ale-house*.) 

Red-lattice phrases: Pot-house talk. ( Shakesp .: 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2.) 

red lead, s. [Minium.] 

red legged, O, Having red legs. 

Red-legged bug : [Thopicoris]. 

Red-legged partridge: 

Ornith. : Perdix rufa , or rubra, found on the 
Continent and in the Channel Islands. It has 
been introduced into English preserves, but 
persecutes the common partridge. 

red legs, s . 

1. Bot. : Polygonum Bistorta . 

2. Ornith. : A popular name for the Red- 
legged Partridge (q.v.). 

“The officers bent on partridge shooting Inveighed 
against him for passing laws to prevent the red- leg t 
being altogether exterminated."— Standard, July 17, 
1886, p. 5. 

red-letter, a. Marked by or having red 
ietters. 

Red-letter day: A notably auspicious or 
favourable day ; a day to be remembered : 
so-called because holidays or saints' days were 
marked in old calendars with red letters. 

red-lettcrcd, a. Marked with red letters, 
red line quaker, s. 

Entom. : A British night moth, Orthosia lota. 

red-liquor, s. 

Chem. : A crude solution of acetate or sul- 
pho-acetate of alumina used in calico-printing. 


•red litten, a. Red-lighted, illuminated. 

"Through the red-litten windows." 

E. A. Poe : Haunted Palace. 

* red-looked, a. Looking red ; having a 
red face. 

44 Never to my red-looked anger be 
The trumpet any more." 

Shaketp. : WintePt Tale, it 3. 

red-lynx, s. 

Zool : Felix rufa. [Lynx.] 

red-maggot, s. 

Entom.: The orange-coloured larva of Ceci - 
domya tritici. [Cecidomta, Miastor.] 

red-man, $. A Red-Indian. 

red- maple, red-flowering maple, s. 

Bot. : Acer rubrum, an American species, so- 
called from the brilliant red colour of its 
leaves in autumn. Called also Curled Maple. 

t red-marl, s. 

Geol. : The New Red Sandstone. 

red-mint, s. 

Bot. : Mentha rubra , a sob-species of M. 
sativ a. Not uncommon in England, rare in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

red-monkey, s. 

Zool : Cercopithecus ruber, from Western 
Africa. 

red morocco, *. 

Bot. : Adonis aulumnalis. 

red mulberry, s. 

Bot. : Morus rubra. 

red-mullets, s. pi. 

Ichthy. : The family Mullid* (q.V.). 
red-necked footman, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, Lithosia rubricoUis. 
red-necked grebe, s. 

Ornith. : Podiceps rubricollis. 
red-necked phalerope, i. [Pbal- 
erope.] 

red nightshade, a. 

Bot. : Erica Halicacaba. 

red nose, a. Having a red nose ; red-nosed. 

The red-note innkeeper of D*ventry."— Shaketp. : 
1 Henry 1Y„ iv. 2. 

red oak, s. 

Bot. : (1) Quercus sessiliflora ; (2) Q. rubra. 

red-ochre, *. 

1. Min. : An earthy variety of Hematite or 
of Turgite (q.v.), of a blood-red colour. 

2. Chem. : A red pigment prepared by cal- 
cining yellow ochre, a clay containing ferric 
hydrate. 

red-osler, a. 

Bot. : Salix rubra. 

red-pheasant, s. 

Ornith. : Ceriornis.a genus of Lophophorin®, 
with five species, from the highest woody 
Himalayas, ranging from Cashmere to Bhotan 
and Western China. [Tragopan.J 

red-riband, a. 

Ichthy. : The same as Band-fish (q.v.), 
red pine, a. [Pine (1), s., 2.] 

red-pole, red-poll, a. [Redpole.] 
red-poppy, s. 

Bot. : Papaver Rhceas. The petals are used 
as a colouring agent. [Papaver.] 

red pottage-pea, a. 

Bot. : Ervum lens. (Gen. xxv. 30.) 
red precipitate, a. [Precipitate.] 
red-rag, a. [Rust.] 
red-rain, s. 

Physics: Rain tinged red by cobalt chloride 
derived from meteoric dust. A shower took 
place at Blankenburg in 1S19. 

red-republican, a. An extrema republi- 
can ; one who is ready to fight for his opinions. 
So called from the red cap worn hy the ex- 
treme republicans in the first French Revolu- 
tion to intimate their manumission from the 
tyranny of the aristocrats, in imitation of the 
Homan practice of placing a red Phrygian cap 
on the head of a alave w'hen manumitted* 

red- ribbon, s. The ribbon of the Order 
of thv Bath. 


red-robin, s. [Rust.] 
red-root, 5. 

Bot. : (1) A popular name for the rhizomes ol 
Sanguinaria canadensis ; (2) the root of Geu. m 
canadenst; (3) that of Ceanothus americanus ; 
(4) an American name for Lachnanthes. 

red-rust, s. [Rust.] 

red sandal- wood, a. [Sandalwood.] 

Red Sandstone, s. 

Geol : Any sandstone of a red colour, spec, 
the Old Red Saudstone [Devonian] and the 
New Red Sandstone [Trias]. 

A red sandstone may be prodneed hy 
the disintegration of ordinary crystalline or 
in etamorpliic schists. The red colour is pro- 
duced by oxide of iron, which may be derived 
from hornblende or mica. It tends to pre- 
vent the preservation of fossils in the stratum 
in which it occurs. 

red sannders-wood, s. 

Bot. : Pterocarpus santalinus. 
red sea-anemone, s. 

Zool : Actinia mesembTryanthemum, common 
on the south coast of England. 

red semnopitbecus, s. 

Zool. : Semnopithecus rubicundus, from 
Borueo, where it is called Kalassi. 

red shanks, s. 

Bot.: (1) Polygonum Persicaria ; (2) Ge- 
ranium Robert ianum. 

red-short, s. [Hot-short.] 
red skin, s. A Red-lndian (q.v.). 
red snake fish, s. [Band-fish.] 
red-snow, s. 

Physics: Snow coloured red. Aristotle 
hinted at its existence ; Saussure in 1760 dis- 
covered it on the St. Bernard, and Capt. 
Ross iu 1S19 brought specimens from the 
Arctic regions. He had found eight mitea of 
cliffs, 600 feet high, coloured by it, In many 
places to the depth of twelve feet, where the 
rock was reached. Capt. Parry and other 
Arctic explorers have since met with it 
abundantly. Mr. Shuttleworth, in 1889, and 
Prof. Agassiz, in 1840, examined it in position 
in the Alps, and in 1823 Capt. Carmichael 
sent it to Dr. Greville from the Lakes of 
Lismore, in Scotland. All authorities agree 
that it arises from minute organisms, vegetable 
or animal. Much of it is coloured by the red- 
snow plant (q.v.). 

Red-snow plant : 

Bot. : Protococcus nivalis. It reddens snow 
in the Arctic regions, the Higher Alps, &c. 

[Protococcus.] 

red-sorrel, s. 

Bot. : Hibiscus Sabdariffa. (West- Indian.) 
red-spider, s. 

Zool: Tetranychus telarius, a harvest-mite, 
generally of a brick -red colour, found in 
gardens, where it spins a delicate web. 

red staff, s. 

Milling : A atraight-edge employed to de- 
tect irregularities in the face of a millstone. 
The edge is reddened with ochre, and colours 
prominent irregularities on the face of the 
stone. 

red-stuff, s. A trade term for tba oxides 
of iron used in grinding and polishing, auch as 
crocus and rouge, 
red sword grass-moth, a. 

Entom. : Calocampa vetusta. 
red-tape, s. k a. 

A, As subst. : A sarcastic epithet for ex- 
treme adherence to official routine or formal- 
ities. So called from the red tape used in 
tying np official documents. 

B. As adj. : Characterized by red-tapis m. 

red tapery, red-tap Ism, s. The sys- 
tem of red-tape ; extreme adherence to official 
routine or formalities. 

* red-tapist, s. 

1. One employed in a government office ; a 
government clerk. 

2. One who adheres strictly to official 
routine or formalities ; one given to red-tapism. 

44 Throw over that etiff red-tapixlf—Lytton : My 
Sovel, bk. x.. ch. xx. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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red throat, red-gullet, a. 

; R enus Ha?inuloo, family 

Sciaenidit?. The parts of the lower jaw which 
JIJ d ^ w “ w,le11 the month shuts are 
generally of a bright red. (ir«f Indian.) 

red throated diver, s. 

Eu^ro A * ; Colymbui •^PlrntrionaUs, a native of 

red tipped cloarwlng, s. 

Enlom. : A British Hawk-moth, Sesia formi - 
eer/omw. The larva feeds Inside oaier twigs. 

t0m ^ ac ’ *• An alloy containing 
eleven parts copper aud one zinc. ^ 

red top, $. 

fWA^iVr'\ ? I ? SS ’ Trictwpfc quinqntfUla 
(Amer.) U d Stut€s): < 2 > ^ostis vilgaris 

top is Poa serotina , and 
the Tall Red-top, Trtcuspis seslerioidrs. 

red twin spot carpet, s. 

/mfgtdaJ A British S eometer moth, Coremfa 

red underwin g 1 , s. 

Entom. : A moth, Catocala nnpla, bavin" 
lwlow 0r0 rii» S hin l if y nl,ove> 1 ; la, ' k ' '‘“<l whit? 

S"; \i le hmd wings red, with a black 
border. Expansion of wings, three inches 
Larva feeds on willows and poplars. 

red-valerian, 5. 

Bot. : Centranthus ruber. 

red- ware, 9. 

Bot : Laminaria digitata. 

»s^ir a ( t JcofcA.,''' etU ' d by 60melhln « red . 

red water, s. 

AtnfTn, Pathol ; Hfematurla In cattle, occnr- 

H) A^vi° n nif ,n ® he ?P‘ . U tsof two kinda : 

W ^ ctlv , e - ushered hi by a discharge of 
bloody urine, generally preceded by dysentery 
suddenly changing to obstinate costiveness 
before . tl,e red-water appears. 
There la laborious breathing, with every ju- 
dication of fever. The disease rapidly rnn a 

f2) Chrmdr th ® b<?ast 8000 au CCUmbs. 

(2J Chronic, the more prevalent form. The 

18 hrown or yellowiah-brown, the beast 
feeds fairly, but ruminates slowly, and after 
evftVjJniV “ atl, v l diarrhoea carries off the 
8Vl l aymptoma. \ouatt (Cattle, ed. 1878, 

D- 510) consider** e 1 .. .» 


S mm 1 V *”“**«- ed. 1878, 

consul era these two forms essentially 

tbe k1dLv“ th CS ; the , flrs ^ inflammation of 
i* uey, the second, inflammation of, or 
altered accretion from the liver. 

Bed-water tree : 

Bot . : Erythrophlccum guintenee, 

red whelk, «. 

Zool • A local name on the coast of the 
Bntiah channel for Fusus nntiquus. [Fusua.] 

red whiskered bulbul, «. 

Burmalf* *' Otocomp,a J 0Msa > from India end 

rod with©, 8 . 

Bot.: Cvmbretum Jacquinii. 

red wolf, s. 

. S ** Cani f J 1thntiu * from Rrazll ; It shows 
JnH S r‘ l,,I ?5 Ce t0 U,e Jackal (C. aureus) 
STJiiV t® * V X ( C - vul P^y The Ktifr, shaggy 
reddish hair Is raised into a mane. 8fe> ' 

red wrasse, 5. 

«A chth l-l lMt ; ru * a common British 

fish The malo Is generally ornamented with 
? tr ™ k * or 8 Wnrkiaii band along the 
th0 fc,na !° ha * two or three largo 
blotches across the back of the tail. Called 
also Cook, Striped, and Spotted Wrasao. 

ch^iT** 8tark ' ,n<uL (Scott : Bob Itoy } 

• red (i), 8 . [Ridk, $.) 
red (2), t. [Rkod.j 

•r°d ( 3) •rodo.a [A.S Advice, counsel. 

R!«ht iu yow mi, » x tlh n „ r , {t „ |0 h 

C tumor r : c. r., 1 . 629 . 

* rod, 7x1. par. or a. [Rkpk, v.) 

* rnbleh 0, *’•*• 1Kkd - “•> To niak0 : to 
wiiu 


red ( 2 ) redd v.t. | I’rob. from the some root 
as rrndy (q.v.) ; mv. rrda — to prepare to nut 
10 order.] (Chiefly Scotch.) ’ ^ 

hair. l 0pUt i0 0nier; t0 li ' ly: To red the 

njht T ° dIs<vntJ,n 8 lfl » t0 clear ; to set or pnt 

J/iZrS UP "“ jSw " ■' Iff trio/ , 

J 0 r i5 w rrerC } ' cl " een st- pa rate, as two 

people fighting. (Scott : I l\mrley t ch. Ixvi ) 

deli™ctiou kCOUt0fd " 0ger; ^ ru3tue fro - 

(q"v ) D t,1C tW ° IaSt meat,in 8S perhaps for rid 

“t ™? 0 (2X & <• ' AS - >«>• 

A. 'i'rnnj. ; To counsel, to advise. 

” 1 red y° u . honest man, t*k trnt* 

Ye 11 Shaw your Mly.” 

_ llurn * To Jamet Smith. 

gtK&3. anS ’ : T ° con j ectura » to divine, to 

re -dact , v.t. [Lat. redactus , pa. par of 
~ to bring into a certain stati^ to re- 
ducc to ordrr : r.-=back, again, ami nl - 
to drive, to bring.] ’ 

form'; to reduce! C ° mpe ' 40 “ Same * certaio 

ssM ssss 

f 2* To _ act ns redactenr nf : to irive a nre- 
sen table literary form to. (RnoAcnoN ] P 

(t-T M m0re direct, y f ™"‘ tho a. 

t r<S ddc tcur, t rc dac tor, .. |P r .) One 

jsaH ,iLrary 

re ddc’ tlon, s. (Fr.) 

^p.t'avassvsi’: 

* 2. A drawing back. 


s?7 * 11 relucUtlon “d -- ward , 

rc-dAo -tor, 8 . IReoacteur.] 

r ^' d ‘ iu » 8 : t Fr - (O. Fr. redent), from re- — 

back, 'Mid dad (Ut. dens, genit. dentis — a 
tooth : ao called from the shape.] 

1. Forf..- A work having two faces formim? 
a " K L e Ul tbe <Iirect ioo from which nn 
attack may be expeeted. It is open at the 
gorge. A double redan has a reenterim; 
angle for mutual defence. TJie redan is tlio 
simplest field-work, aud Is used for defending 
the avenues of approacli to a village, bridge** 

cftltff? V’ fr °Vv«° f annt,10r field-work, it is 
m fliche *. )' lien flunks are added to the 
or lunette. W ° rk beComea a 4la ^clied bastion 

“A mimWof tmnll 
piquet* driven lum 
the Krouml ut U, e 
iwvernl itdKlea nn<J re- 
ttani. -Strmo Trig, 
tram Shandy, iv. 317 . 



’ ^ . a 5 f u -, tlon - «• (O. Fr. ; Sp. rrrforou. 

rr'r‘ ta ‘^ rn ' /,r! ""-'' 0 ' u: -l ll‘EO*BOUK.j Tba 

%iJtiT rs ° we - ntMi " e - 0T ,luj i' rov, "E : 

widim^,rH t f ir n, UOn '‘, 1 ^ 1,lm ^ ur *« ^hem with It, 

VL 27V rS7l,fi/> " ° { Ulclr 

* red ar gu tor y, a . (Eng. redaraue • t 

dtsnlJnvV^"! 8 - ll -‘ *° ny 1 TKM,| « n 8 to refute or 
disprove , pertaining to refutation ; refutdory. 

u/ l' riv,i , r K M we an nbi.juiUry, clrcumnnibu. 

1 T - 

red breast, |Eng. red, a., an,] br«wh] 

Orn ithology ; 

1. Motacilki rubeeula (Linn ) • Froth™,, 
nbecuh of lator syatomatists. ’a 

wKk. b ' ri1 ' of soc,al - f«-rl«a habits; in 
Ji” n- rit hr 6011108 extremely tame, approaching 

lU Ri T h of f00d * plumage 

nlive-brown above, breast reddish-onuige 

aTi i',i s i:: °j r z y r u ' i ! y - Tb " re is a 

allied form, E. hyveanus, in Northern Persia 

P» dd * V hne 1 : and n r ‘°ther, E. a); ah ige, 
in Noith China and Japan. The redbr-ast 
lays from live to seven white eggs, spr ,kkd 
or blotched witli red. Called al.-To Robin Red- 
breast and Robin, and sometimes Red Robin. 

” Th<> r ' dbr <**t te*U hi winter from your h»nd." 
o rp, . "^"orth 1'xeu rtion, bk. Iv. 

uulJii /' a,n f ‘ 8 SHfiicd in Amerira to the 
t,,C Migrat0ry T,lrush > 

red -hud. s. [Eng. red , a., and &«<i.] 

Bot. : Cercis Siliguastrum ami C. canadensU. 
red -eip, s. [Eng. red, a., and cap.] 

1. A popular name for anv small bird with 
a red head, (rmnysoa: Card. Daughter, w!) 
One of the class of si*ectres whicii am 

fu U Kbu^h!re!)° W ““ 8tleS ' iSco,ch ' Mea r 

red coat, [Eng. r«f, a., and coat.) 

*}' : a familiar name fora soldier 

ll: ' U ' S fro “ «* tilu « 
twir »<>"<- 

2. Bot. : Tbe genus Ery throe hi ton, 
redd (I), v.t. [Red (2), v.J 
redd (2), v.t. [Rede, v.) 
redd, s. [Prob. from red, re<hl, v .) A bed of 
ova of fish.* PreparcU fw tliw of the 

; U |® r, 5" l, J r the 

rgd don, v.t, <k (. [Eng. red, a. ; -tn.) 

A. Trans.: To make red. 

C . T . v II, , " d *fK*r » liii-h himulf 

Cave fcdltli, rritctrnrd with Hu twimilt » hiooiL* 

B. Intransitive: n, ‘" 

1. To become or grow red. 


•ESAMTViiVL, 


The Bed an: 

One of the strong- 
ewt UusHiun ftutifi- 
entions on the 
south side of Se- 

bast opo], ]i wns 
UnHurCessfuIly ft8 . 
ssulted by tin- Eng- 
llsh on Jnne5, and 
8e]>t. 8, 1855. The retirement of the Russians 
* ,lu . n . ( J rtl ! a,,1 . c k ‘ fr » wn the latter date, the 
place in the hands of the Allies. 

to 1 wnd«Jt'i?J?" * W * U or "" evco gro,,u ‘ 1 

* rf dor(jno = to d|,. 

1 n u red. Rick, ami urgno ~ to prove to 

K. 1 ^ 1 ,^,12,15!' 




** The Row noon redden'd into meo * 

O Tn l i . , Cote/ter ; Liiy / A>««, 

^.lo blush ; to become Hushed. 

r8d d6n do, [ijit ] 

'Scots Uxv; The technical name of a clause 
indispensable to an original charter and 

usually inserted in eha.Urs by pnlg^’s ]{ 

takes its name from the first word of thn 
clause in the Latin charter. Rrdtlrrulo 
nn t nt ,m> Ae V ftlMl 11 H P <, cifics the feu d.ity 
to L” t n < Tl S, * rV C<k V 111,11 * mve lK, ° h Idipillnted 
suji-rhlr! ° f ,K,rf,,ni,wl b >' «w vassal to his 

r6d d6n dum, j , (L«t, neut. slug. 0 f red- 
dendus, fut pass. par. of rof.fo _ tun-turn ] 

JX^ h " ClnllHC l,y Whu h rtMil 18 

rir UK U.’T, 1 r.T.H Kmi J f ’ w huT'ht' ^ ^ 

Kim.Ust.- /itavi.t.me Comment, b^U..cRl|. * 

r ^lf < i!p.] l,t ll-ftLs holms given him- 

J.aw: A term used in cases where n mm. 
delivers himself In discharge of his lull. 


boU,b6^; pout 16x^1 n ' J m nver* Himself In discharge nf his lad. 

^ ' ■ : ‘ onV ^ 
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redding— Redemptiomst 


red - dmg, pa. par. or a. [Red (2), v.] 

redding -karae, s. A large - tootbed 
eoinb for combing the hair. (Scotch.) 

redding straik, s. A stroke received 
by a person in attempting to separate com- 
batants. 

“Beware of the rcdd'mq-straik / yon are come to no 
home o' f:dr-6tra« death." — Scott: Guy Mannrring, 
cb. xxvli. 

red -dmg-ite, s. [Named after Redding, 
Connecticut, near which it waa found; sutf. 
-it* (.Via.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral found asso- 
ciated with various others in a vein of albitic 
granite. Hardness, 3 to 3'5 ; sp. gr. 3*102 ; lustre, 
vitreous to sub-resinous; color, pale piak to 
yellowish-white ; translucent to transparent ; 
fracture, uneven. Comp. : phosphoric acid, 
34'72 ; protoxide of manganese, 52*03 ; water, 
13*20 = 100, represented by the formula, 
Mu 3 P 2 0 8 + 3 aq. 

red' dish, a. [Eng. red , a. ; -ish.] Some- 
what red ; rather or moderately red. 

“A white reddish sore." — Leviticus xiii. 42. 

reddish-buff, s. 

Entwn. ; A British night-moth, Acosmetta 
caliginosa. 

reddish-gray bat,s. [Natterer'3-bat.] 
reddish light-arches, s. 

Entoi n. : A British night-moth, Xylophasia 
vublustris. 

red-dish ness, s. [Eng. reddish; -ness. 
The quality or state of being reddiah ; a mod- 
erate degree of redness. 

•• To return to the reddithnest of copper ."— Boyle : 
Works, i. 721. 

red-df -tion, s. [Lat. redd it io. from redd it its, 
pa. par. of re/llo = to return ; Fr. reddition.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. The returning of anything ; restitution, 
surrender. 

" If warlike necessitle require It. yet with fi pact of 
redditioru"— Prynne : Soveraigne Power, pt lv„ p. 167. 

2. Ao explanation, a translation, a render- 
ing. (Bp. Taylor : Of Repentance, ch. ii., § 1.) 

IL Law : A judicial acknowdedgment that 
tlie thing in demand belongs to the demnudant, 
and not to the person so anrrendering. 

red -di tive, a. [Lat. redditivus, from reddi - 
tus, pa. par. of redder to return.] 

Gram. : Answering to an enquiry or interro- 
gative ; conveying a reply. 

” Conjunction! diacretire, redditive. conditional . . . 
are more elegantly used."— Itistructory /ur Oratory, 
p. 20. 

red-dle, s. [Etyin. doubtful, cognate with 
Ger. rothel.] 

Min. : A natural mixture of red ochre (q.v.) 
with a clay, breaking with a dull fracture 
resembling that of chalk. Used as a red 
chalk for markiog purposes. [Ruddle.] 

* red-dour, a (Fr. roideur, from roidfr = to 

stiflea, to liardeu ] Strength, vigur, power, 
force. 

" And Mth jui hert la ao strelued. 

The reddaur ought to be restreined." 

Gower : C. .4., ilL 

rede, * reede, 5. [A.S. rtfd.) [Read.] 

1, Counsel, advice. 

" Such mercy He, by hla mo3t holy reede. 

Unto ua taught." 

Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Love, 

2. A motto, a }>roverb. 

“ This reeds is ryfe." 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender: July. 

rede(l),r.f. [A.S. rdyian.] 

1. To advise, to counaeL 

" Therefore I rede beware." 

Spenser • J*. Q„ L L Ik 

2. To explain, to interpret. 

Obsolete except in Scotland. 

* rede (2), v.t. or i. [Read.) 

* rede, a. [Red, a.] 

re- dee - or ate, t>.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
decorate (q.v.).J To decorate or adorn agaio 
or anew. 

* re-ded -i-eate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
dedicate (q.v.).] To dedicate again or anew. 

* re ded l ea tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
dedication (q.v.). j The act of rededicatiug ; a 
second dedication. 


re deem , * re dome, v.t, [Fr. redimer, 
from Lilt, mi i7uo = to buy back : red- (for re ) 
= back, and mo = to buy ; Sp. red imir ; Port. 
remir ; Ital . ralimere.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To buy back ; to repurchase. 

2. In the same sense as II. 3. 

3. To rescue, ransom, or liberate from cap- 
tivity or bondage, or from any liability or 
obligation to sutler or be forfeited, by the 
payment of an equivalent; to pay a ransom or 
equivalent for. ( Leviticus xxv. 49.) 

4. To deliver, to rescue ; to save in any 
manner. 

** Wit. now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark. 
Sufficient to redeem the modern r.ice 
From total night." Cotoper: Table Talk, 664. 

5. To perform, as a promise ; to make good 
by performance. 

6. To make amends for ; to atone for ; to 
compensate. 

•’They hope that yon will now redeem what yon 
must feel to be an error.’*— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. 
Xiv. 

* 7. To improve or employ to the best ad- 
vantage ; to utilize. 

*’ Redeeming the time because the days are evil"— 
Ephrsiant v. 16. 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : To receive back on payment of 
the obligation, as a promissory-note, bond, or 
otber evidence of debt given by the State. 

2. Law : To recall, aa an estate, or to re- 
gain, as mortgaged property, by payment of 
what may be due according to the terms of 
the mortgage. 

If a pawnbroker receives plate or Jewels as & pledge 
or security for the repayment of money lent thereon on 
a day certain, he has them upon nn express contractor 
condition to restore them, if the pledgor performs his 
part by redeeming them in due time.*' — Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. iL, ch. 80, 

3. Theol. : To effect the ransom nf the sin- 
ner from sin and its penalty. [Redeemer, 
Redemption.] 

* re-deem-a-bil'-I-ty, a. [Eng. redeem; 
-ability.] The quality or state of being re- 
deemable ; redeemableuesa. 

re-deem -a-ble, a.. [Eng. redeem ; -abfc.] 

1. Capable of being redeemed ; admitting 
or capable of redemption. 

2. Purchasable or payable in gold and silver, 
and capable of being thus brought back into 
the possession of government or the original 
proiuiser or issuer. 

•’ Perpetual annuities redeemable, at any time." — 
Smith : Wealth of Sat toiu, bk. V., ch. i. 

redeemable-rights, $. pi. 

Law; Those conveyances in property or in 
security which contain a clause whereby the 
granter, or any other person therein named, 
may, on payment of a certain sum, redeem 
the* lauds or subjects conveyed. 

ro-deem-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. redeemable; 
- 7 i css.] The quality or state of being redeem- 
able. 

re deem -or, 5 . [Eng. redeem; -er.) 

1, One wlin redeems, ransoms, or delivers ; 
a ransomer, a deliverer. 

" What belongs to a redeemer, and a Judge of the 
whole universe." — Waterland: Works, i. 64. 

2. Specif. : Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
World. 

U In the O. Test. Heb., Redeemer ia bsii 
( goel ), used for the Avenger of Blood (Num. 
xxxv. 12), but properly a participle of 
(goal) = to redeem *, cf. Job xix. 25 (R. V.) ; Re- 
deemer ia in the text, and Vindicator in the 
margin in the R. V. The word Redeemer does 
not occur in the New Testament, but the idea 
does, and on thia the theological tenet is 
fouoded. [Redemption, II. 3.] 

*re-deem'-less, a. [Eng. redeem ; -less.] In- 
capable of being redeemed ; not admitting or 
capable of redemption. 

” Wretched and redeemless misery." 

Tragedy of Hofmann. 

*re-de-irb’-cr-ate, v.t. & t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. deliberate (q.v.).J 

A. I nt rails. : To deliberate or consultagaio 
or anew. 

B. Trans. : To reconsider. 

re-de-liW-er, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. deliver 
(q-v.).J 


1. To deliver or give back ; to return. 

'*Tb*-y should redeliver back again to him the landi 
they had gotten before." — North: Plutarch, p. 69. 

2. To deliver or set free a second time. 

*3. To report. 

“ Shall I redeliver you e'ou to f "— Shakesp. : Hamlet, 
v. 2. 

re-de-liv'-er-ange, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

deliverance (q.v.).] A second delivery or de- 
liverance. 

're-de-liv'-er-jf, *re-de-lyv-er-y, & 

[Pref. re-, and Eng. delii'ery (q.v,).] 

1. The act of redelivering or delivering back. 

" To requyre a repayment and redelyuery of the 
Btnmne .1 of mouey approm pted.” — Hall : Edward IV. 
(an. 22). 

2. The act of delivering, freeing, or delibera- 
ting a second time. 

re de-mand', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. demand, 
v. (q.v.).] To demand again ; to demand back. 

■ re-de-man d'.s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. demand , 
s. (q.v.).] A demanding back again ; a secoud 
or renewed demand. 

*re-de-mand a ble, a. [Eng. redemand; 
-able.] Capable of beiug redemanded. 

re-de-mise', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. demise, 
v. (q.v.).]* To demise hack ; to reconvey or 
transfer t>ack, es an estate in fee simple, fee 
tail, for life, or a term of years. 

re-de-mlge',s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. demise, a. 
(q.v.).] The act of redemising ; the recon- 
veyance or transfer of an estate back to the 
person by whom it was demised. 

*re-de-mon’-strate, t>.£. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. demonstrate (q. v.).] To demonstrate again 
or anew. 

•re-dcmp'-ti-ble (p silent), a. [Lat. re - 
demptus, pa. par. of redimo = to redeem (q. v.), 
dnd Eng. n&ie.] Capable of being redeemed ; 
redeemable. 

re-demp -tion (p silent), *re demp-ci- 

on, s. [Fr. redemption , from Lat. redemp- 
tionem, aeons, of redemptio, from redemptus, 
pa. par. of redimo = to redeem (q.v.) ; Sp. re- 
de nc ion ; Ital. redenzione.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of redeeming; tbe 
state of being redeemed ; ransom, release, 
deliverance, rescue, repurchase. (Leviticus 
xxv. 51.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Comm. : Repurchase by the Issuer of 
notea, bills, bonds, or other evidence r f debt, 
by paying their value in money to the holders. 

Coin redemption: The act of exchanging 
metallic money for paper notes by a bank of 
issue or the National Treasury. 

"Swapping dollars is no redemption."— Hon. John 
Davis : Arena, April, 1892. 

2. Law : Tbe liberation or freeing of an 
estate from a mortgage ; the repurchase of 
the right to re-enter upon an estate on per- 
formance of the terms or conditions on which 
it was conveyed ; the right of redeeming and 
re-entering into possession. 

3. Theol. : Gr. aTroAvrpujcn? (o point rosis) = 
a ransoming. The ransom of sinners from the 
curse of the Law, i.e., from the penalties of 
the violated law of God (Gal. iii. 13), effected 
through “ the blood of Christ," i.e.., through 
his atoning sacrifice (Rom. iii. 24 ; Ephes. i. 7; 
Col. i. 14; cf. also 1 Pet. i. IS, 19 ; Rev. v. 9). 
With this is conjoined ransom from the 
domination nf sin and Satan (Col. i. 13, 14 ; 
1 Pet. i. IS, 19). 

^ Equity of redemption : [Equity, (2)]. 

* re-demp tion-ar-^ (p silent), s. [Eng. 
redemption ; -ary.] Oue who is or may be 
redeemed or set at liberty on payment of a 
ransom or compensation ; one who is released 
from a bond or obligation by fulfilling the 
stipulated terms or conditioos. 

* re demp -tion-er (p silent), s. [Eng. re- 
demption.; -er.] 

1. One who redeemed himself. 

2. One who, wishing to emigrate from 
Europe to America, sold his services for a 
stipulated sum in order to pay the expenses 
of his passage. 

t Re-demp tion ist (p silent). 5. [Eng. re- 
demption ; -ist.] [Trinitarian, B. 2.] 


{ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* rc-demp -tlvo (p silent), a. [Lat. re- 
dempUns), pa. par. of red into — to redeem 
(q.v.); Eng. aufi'. • ive .) Serving or tending to 
redeem ; redeeming. 

R<5-d6mp'-tdr-iet (p silent), s. [Lat. Re- 
demptor = the Redeemer; see def.] 

Church Hist. The Congregation of the 

Most Holy Redeemer, founded by St. Al- 
phonatts Maria de Liguori (169&-1787), at 
Scala, in 1732. The Institute was approved 
in 1749 by Tope Benedict XIV., who changed 
its original title— the Congregation of tho 
Most Holy Saviour— to that by which it is 
now known. The members take the three 
simple, but perpetual, vows, and a fourth, of 
perseverance in the Institute till death. Their 
principal object is the preaching of missions 
and retreats tn all classes nf Roman Catho- 
lics. giving preference to the ignorant ami 
neglected. Their dress is a black serge cas- 
sock, with cloth girdle nnd rosary benda. It 
is substantially the dress worn by the secu- 
lar clergy in Nnples in the first half nf the 
eighteenth century. The Redemptorists have 
houses at Clapltam, Bishop Eton (near 
Liverpool), Teiguiuouth, Perth, Limerick, and 
Dundalk. 

Re-domp-tdrist'-ine, a. [Redemptorist.] 
Church Hint. (PL): An Order of nuns, con- 
stituting the Order of the Most lloly Re- 
deemer, founded by St. Alphonsus Maria de 
Liguori (I69G-17S7). They are strictly en- 
closed, contemplative, subject to the juris- 
diction of the bishop of the diocese in which 
they reside, nnd assist the missionaries of the 
Congregation by their prayers. The Redeinp- 
toristincs wear a red habit, with a blue 
acapnlar, and white shoes. Thay have a 
house nt Dublin. 

re derap -tor-y (p silent), a. (Lat. re- 
dcmpt(u*), pa. par. of redimo = to redeem 
(q.v.); Eng. adj. sufT. -on/.] Paid as ransom. 
(Chapman : Homer; Iliad.) 

* re-demp -turo (p silent), 5. [Lat. retlcmp- 
turus, fut. par. of redimo s= to redeem (q.v.).] 
Redemption. (Fabyan.) 

* re-dont -cd, a. (O. Fr. redent = double 
notching, like the teeth of a saw.] Formed 
like the teeth of a saw ; indented. 

ro-do-po^'-it, v.t. [Prcf. re-, and Eng. de- 
poait (q.v.).] To deposit again or anew. 

re de 85 Cnd>.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. descend 
(q.v.).] To descend again. 

’* O 1 let them redetee n d. and atilt 
My •out." Bn well : Letters, bk. 1L, tot. 62. 

* ro-dc 69011 1\ 5 . L^rcf. re-, and Eng. descent 
(q.v.).] A descending or falling again ; a re- 
peated or renewed descent. 

r£d‘ gum, * red’-gofan, *reod goune, a. 

[Eng. red, a.; A. S. guml = corruption. 
(Davies.)] 

1. Pathol. : Strophulus; a papular disease 
with an eruption of minute hard, sometimes 
slightly red, clustered or scattered pimples 
on the face, the tick, or even tho whole 
body of young Infants. Cause, derangement 
of the stomach or intestines through improper 
feeding or from dentition. 

"It** nothing hi the world hut tho red-gum.”— MDs 
Austen : Sense A Senttbdtfy, cli. mxxvll, 

2. Bot., gtgric., dc. : A disenso of grain ; a 
kind of blight. (Rust.] 

r£d-hl bt tion, a. (Lnt. redkibitio, from rcil- 
hihitva, pa, pnr. of redkiheo — to give or re- 
ceive back : red- (for re-) = back, and habeo = 
to have.] 

Law: An notion allowed to r purchaser by 
which tn annul the sale nf some movable, and 
oblige the seller to take it hack ngnin upon the 
purchaser's finding it damaged, or thnt there 
was some deceit, Ac. 

* r£d hfb' i-tor-tf, a. (I.at. redh lblt(ua), pa. 
par. of rrdhiheo ; Eng. adj. nufi'. -ory.J 

Law: Pertaining or relating to redhibition 
(q.v.). 

l£d horn, $, (Eng. ml, nnd Aorn.] 

Entom . (PL): The Hhudoccriclaj (q. v.), 

re' di a, a. [From Frnnclsco Redl (1020- 
1098), {he Italian physiologist (?).] 

7ml. : The stage of development Inn t man- 
tode fiat worm in which it has ceased to he n 
eilinted embryo mi l has become n cylindrical 


sac, with two lateral projections and a taper- 
ing tail. There ia n mouth, and a simple intes- 
tine. Buds ultimately spring from within the 
redia, nnd rt higher stage of development is 
reached. Called also King'a Yellow worm. 

*rad i-ent. a. [Lat. rediens, pr. par. of 
rede o = to return : red- = back, aud eo = to go.] 
Returning. 

* re-dl-gest’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. digest , 
v. (q.v.).J To digest or reduce to form again 
or afresh. 

* rc-dl min' ish, v.t or i. [Pref. rr-, and 
Eng. diminish (q.v.).] To dinnuish again. 

red-m-gote', a. [Fr., corrupt, from Eng. 
ridinp-coat ] A long, plain, double-breasted 
outside cloak for ladies' wear. 

* red in’-te-grate, a. [Lat red integral us, 
pa. par. of red integro = to renew: red- = 
back, again, and Integra = to make whole ; 
integer — whole.] (Integer.] Renewed ; re- 
stored to a perfect atate ; made whole or per- 
fect again. 

•* The kingdom of France in flourishing estate, being 
redintegrate in those principal members which 
anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
after dissevered.”— Buoon : Henry VII., p. 40. 

* red in -te-grate, v.t. [Redintegrate, a.] 
To renew ; to restore to a perfect state ; to 
make whole or perfect ngain. 

“ The demonlack body, being divided. Is anickly 
redintegrated by coalescence, oa air or water. —CW* 
worth: InteU. System, p. 814. 

* red in-te gra'-tion, a. [Lat. redintegraiio, 
from redintegratus. pa. par. of redintegro = to 
renew.] The act or process of redintegrating 
or restoring to r whole or perfect state ; reno- 
vation, renewal. 

" When Ood Himself broke them [the tables of the 
Law), there Is no possible redintegration'" — hate: 
Divinity of Christian tieligion, ch. iv. 

If Law of Redintegration : 

Metaph. : (See extract). 

“ This law may be time enounced : Those thoughts 
eupgest each other which had previously constituted 
mrta of the same entire or total act of cognition. Now 
to the same entire or total act belong, as Integral or 
coustitueel parts, in the first place, those thoughts 
which arose at the seme time, or In Immediate conse- 
cution ; and In the tecond, those thoughts which are 
hound up Into one hy their mutual affinity. Thus, 
therefore, the two Laws of Simultaneity aud Affinity 
are carried up Into unity, In the higher Lato of Bed- 
integration, or Totality ; and by this one Uw the 
whole phenomena ot Association may he easily *x- 
phuuea .’ — UamiUon : Uetaph. (ad. Mease) ), 11. 238. 

ro di rect', v.t. To direct again, as a loiter 

ro di rect', a. 

Law : Referring lo a second examination, by 
tho origlual examiner, of u witness who has 
been cross-ex am mod iu the interim. 

* ro dis burse’, * re dis bourse, v.t. 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. disburse (q.v.). J To dis- 
burse again ; to repay, to refund ; to give back. 

" Ills borrowed waters forst to redlsbour** " 

Sj tenter : F. </.. IV. UL CT. 

re dis-cov'-er, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

discover (q.v.).J To diacover again or anew. 

ro dis perse', V.t. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. dis- 
perse (q. v.). J To disperse ngnin. 

M Which can hy no means redhpe.rte her shade.’ 

Uralthwayt : .V a turn* L'vttnutie, p. 280. 

* rS-dls-pd^o', v.t. [Pref., re-, and Eng. 

dispose (q.v.).] To dlaposo or adjust again. 

rc-dls seize’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. dis- 
seise (q.V.).J 

Law : To din seize ngain or n second time. 

r6-dfs-selz' In, S. [Pref. re-, nnd Eng. dis- 
seizin (q.v.).] 

Law: A writ to recover aclzln of lands or 
tenements against a rcdlsselzor. 

re dis sciz or, 8. [Pref. re-, and Eng. dis- 
seizor (q.v.).] 

Ixtw: One who disseizes lnnda or tenemcntu 
n secoml time, or alVr n recovery of tho same 
from him lu on oction of novel dlasdzla. 

re-di$ $Slvo', v.t. [Pref. re-, nnd Eng. dis- 
solve (q.v.).J To diHHolve again or anew. 

ro dls trib ute. t».f. [Pref. re-, nnd Eng. 
distriltute (q.v.). | To distribute ngain or 
nfresh ; to apportion nnew. 

ro dis trl bu tion, <•. [Prof, rr-, nnd Eng. 
ciMfrifriifton (q.v.).] Tlio net of redistributing ; 


a aecoml or fresh distribution or apportion- 
ment. 

■j The redistribution of Keats constituted an 
essential part of the Reform Bill of 1822 and 
1 m»“. and in 18S5 followed the Franchise Act 
of 1884. (Reform acts.] 

* rc-dl -tion, s. (Lat. reditio, from miifws, 
pa. j>ar. of rtdeo = to return.] [Rement.] 
The act of going or coming back ; leturn. 

■* Make the day of your redition iweue.*' 

Chapman: It timer ; Wyuoy Tt 

re-di-vide', r.f, [Pn«f. re-, and Eng. diride 
(q.v.), j To divide again or anew. 

* re di vived’, a. (Lat. mftmvus = revived.] 
Made to live again ; revived. 

“ Beware of all clthrr mw-dcvlaed or redieived 
errour* of opinion."— Bp. Bali: Revelation Cnrc- 
vealed, § 31. 

*red ly, adv. [Eng. red, a. ; -it/.] With red- 
ness. 

" And htood i» mingled with the iloahing atream. 
Which run* all rtdiy till tho umniiug 

Byron ■ Lara. II. 14. 

* red mans, "rad mans, a. pl. [Etvm. 
doubtful ; first element prob. = ride or rood.] 
Men who by the tenure or custom of their 
lands were to rida with or for the lord of the 
manor when ho went about his business. 
(Domesday.) 

red ness, s. [Eng. red, a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being red ; a red colour. 

M There was a prettv rrdncti In his ll))*." 

Shaketp. • At Vou Like It, 111. 6. 

* re do', r.f. [Prof. rc- t nnd Eng. do (q.v.)*] 
To do over again. 

** We do hut redo old vlcca.”— Sandyt : Travels, p. 282. 

red o-lenfo, * red 6 len 9 y, s. [Eng. 
redolcn(t) ; -ce, -ci/.] The quality or state of 
being redolent ; perfume, fragrance. 

*’ Their flowers attriu-t spiders with tlielr redolency 
—Mortimer : Uutbundry. 

red’-o lent, a. [Fr., from Lnt. redolent, pr. 
par. of redolco = to give out a smell : rrd- (for 
re-) = back, ngnin, and oleo = to smell ; ltal. 
redden te.] Having or giving out a sweet 

amell ; sweet-Rmclling ; fragrant, odorous. 

" Uouey redolent ot spring. ” 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphose* rr. 

red' 6 lent ly, [Eng. redolent ; -ly.] In 

a redolent manner ; with sweet scent ; fra- 
grantly. 

red- on dil -la (la ns lya), a. [S p. 1 The 

namegiwntoaspceiesof vcrsiDeation formerly 
used iu the south of Europe, consisting of a 
union of verses of four, six, or eight syllnbles, 
of which generally the Hist rhymed with the 
fourth, and the second with the third. At a 
later period verses of six and eight syllables, 
in general in Spanish and Portuguese poetry, 
were called Uedondilhis, whether they mane 
perfect rh Junes or assonances only. These 
became common iu the dramatic poetry of 
Spain. (Ogilvie.) 

re don’-ditc, a. [After Redomla. West 
Indies, where found ; sufl’. -itc (JftR.).J 
jUir. ; A hydrous phosphate of alumina nnd 
iron, occurring in uodulur aggregations. 

re doiib lo(Io ns cl), • rc-doub -yll, r.f. 
& i. (Pref. re-, and Eng. double, v. (q.v.); 
Er. redoubler. ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To doublo ngain or frequently; to mul- 
tiply. 

" Bedoubted bo her toar», tt* chord* aro riven." 

Byron 1 he B>trj\ 

2. To Increase by repeated or continued 
additions. 

" From both h«*nchi»* with re>louhlcJ oiimul* 

Th' i»p|>IaUM3 ot IojxU mnl cumiiioiii r» aImuIhU * 

Dryden 1 1 rgil . i.e.<rg\c4 U. T!*2- 

* 3. To repeat in return. (N/vmvr.) 

B. Intrant. : To Income twice ns mneh or 
ns great ; to be repented ; to be multiplied by 
continued nr rej»ealed additions. 

** Bedoubting olnmour* llmmlrr in »h<**Vlr» fc 

l*‘>l>e ; Homer, t/hld ill. 2*8. 

t6 doitbt (8 alien!), rd cloTtt, * ro duct, 
* ro-duit, a. [ltal. ridotUt =- n witlulniwing- 
place, from ridutta, jki. par. r/durre 

reduce) =z to bring buck; Er. rnlmt, r«- 
dtnite. Tlio apelling roumld is due to cniifusion 
withn. Fr. rrdoubter = tndre *d. ISp. rHucto ; 
Port, reduvta, redu(o t rcdou1o.) IRedoI iuahle.) 
Fortification : 

1. A detached field-work iuelom-d by n 


boil, boj^; potit, cat, 9eU, chorus, 9hln, bough, go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. lhg. 

-clan, tian = shan. -tion, -eIon = shun; -(ion, -flon— zhim. -clous, tlous, -sious = shits, -bio, -die, Ac. — bgl, dol. 
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parapet, the salient poiots of which are bnt 
imperfectly or not at all protected by a flank 
fire. It may be square, star-shaped, or ir- 
regular io plan, according to the requirements 
of its site and surroundings. 

“ Being greatly incommoded In their approach by 
two redoubts. "— BeUham: Hut. Great Brit. (an. 17811. 

2. An interior work within the main line of 
ramparts. [Ravelin.] 

• rS-doiibt' (& silent), * re doTite', v.t. [O. 

Fr. redoubter (Fr. redouter), from Lat. re- = 
back, and dubi?o = to doubt (q.v.).] To fear, 
to dread. 

M Yet wai Rome well waxen and redoubted of the 
Parther”— Chaucer: Boe<~iiu, hk. tL 

re doiibt'-a ble (b silent), * re-doiit'-a- 

ble t a. [b. Fr. (Fr. redoutable), from re- 
doubter, redouter = to fear, to dread ; O. ltal. 
ridottabile.] [Reooubt, v.] Formidable ; 
terrible to foes ; dreaded : hence, valiant, 
mighty. (Often used ironically.) 

“ The enterprising Mr. Llntot. the redoubtable rival 
of Mr. Tonson. overtook me."— Pope. 

re-doTibt’-ed (6 silent), a. (Redoubt, v.] 
Redoubtable, formidable; dreaded, honoured, 
or respected, on account of valour or prowess. 

" My most redoubted father.' 

Shakesp. ; Henry F., 1L 4. 

re dound', * re dounde, v.i. [Fr. redonder, 
from Lat. redundo = to overflow, to abound : 
red- = back, and undo = to surge, to flow, to 
abound ; unda = a wave ; Sp. A Port, redundar; 
Xtal. ridandare.] 

• I. To flow, roll, or surge back, as a wave ; 
to be sent, rolled, or driven back. 

• 2. To be redundant or in excess ; to be or 
remain over and above. 

" Redounding tears did choke th* end of her plaint." 

Spenser: F. Q., 1. ilL 8. 

3. To conduce lo the consequence or result ; 
to result ; to turn out ; to contribute ; to have 
effect or result. 

" As all things shall redound unto your good." 

.'shakesp. : 2 Henry I'/., Iv. 9. 

♦re dound, s. [Redound, v.] 

1. A coming back, as of consequence or 
result ; result, effect, consequence, return. 

*' Not without redound 

Of use and glory." Temi^ron ; Princeu, It 28. 

2. Reverberatioo, ecbo. 

re-dolit', s. [Redoubt, s.] 

• re-doilt'-a ble, «. [Redoubtable.] 

• re doiite', v.t. [Redoubt, v .] 

red o wa, s. [Ttai.] 

Music : A Bohemian dance, originally in * 
and i time, alternately. The time was after- 
wards altered, and the dance was made into a 
kind of polka. 

red pole, red poll, s. [Eng. red, a., and 
poll — the head.] 

Ornith. : A popular name for two British 
species of the genus Linota (q.v.), from the 
glossy blood-red hue of the space from the 
forehead to behind the eyes. The Mealy Red- 
pole, Linotu canescens , is larger than the Lesser 
Redpole, L. linaria, of which it has been 
regarded by some ornithologists as a race or 
variety. 

re draft', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. draft, v. 
(q.v.).] To draft or draw up a second time ; 
to make a second or fresh draft of. 

re draft', s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. draft , a. 
(q.v.).] 

1. A second draft or copy. 

2. Comm.: A new bill of exchange which 
the holder of a protested bill draws on the 
drawers or indorsers, by which he reimburses 
to himself the amount of the protested bill 
with costs and charges. 

r e-draw', v.t . A i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. draw 
(q.v.).J 

A. Trans. : To draw again ; to redraft 

B. Intransitive: 

Comm. : To draw a new bill of exchange to 
meet another bill of the same amount, or, as 
the holder of a protested bill, or the drawer 
or indorsers. 

re-dress, *re-dresse, v.t. [Fr. redresser, 
from re- r= again, and tiresser — to dress (q.v.) ; 
ltal. ridizzare, rulirizzare.] 

• I. To set right ; to mend, to repair. 

’* As brokeu glass no ce inent can redrew.” 

Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 178. 


2. To set right ; to remedy, as a wrong or 
abuse ; to repair, as an injury. 

" For the remedying *nd redressing at those fore** Id 
Injuries."— Fox Martyrs, p. 979. 

3. To relieve from injustice, wrong, or 
oppression ; to bestow relief upon ; to ease, 
to compensate. 

“ Will Gaul or Muscovite redress yef ' 

Byron: Childe Harold, 1L 78. 

*4. To improve; to make better ; to amend, 
to compensate for. 

" Yet still, e'en here, content «in spread e charm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm." 

QoldsmUh : The Traveller. 

re-dress', * re-dresse, 5 . [Redress, v.] 

* I. A putting into order ; amendment. 

•' To se«4c reformation of evil laws Is commendable, 
but for us the more necessary is a speedy redress of 
ourselves." — Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

2. The correction, amendment, remedying, 
or removal of wrongs, injury, or oppreasiOD ; 
reparation, compensation, amends. 

" The ministers were told that the nation expected, 
end should have, sigual redress?' — Macaulay . Hut. 
Eng., ch. vL 
*3. Help, succour. 

” I defy all counsel, all redress, 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress. 
Death, death." Shakesp. ; King John, iii. 4. 

*4. Escape, retreat. (Drydcn : Virgil; 
dZneid, v. 771.) 

* 5. One who gives or affords redress ; a 
redresser. 

M Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 
Of those whom fate pursues, and wants oppress." 

Dry den. I Todd. 1 

*re dress'-al, s. [Eng. redress; -aLJ The 
act of redressing. 

re-dress' er, s. [Eng. redress ; -*r.} One 
who gives or affords redress or relief. 

“ The Tighter of wrongs, the redresser of Injuries."— 
Shelton : Don Quixote, ch. iv. 

^re-dress' i ble, a. [Eng. redress; -able. ] 
Capable of being redressed or remedied. 

*re dress' -ive, a. [Eng redress; -ire.) 
Giving or affording redress or remedy. 

” Who, touch'd with human woe, redressive search'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy JaiL" 

Thomson : I r inter, 860. 

* re dress' -less, a. [Eng. redress; -less.] 
Without redress, relief, or amendment. 

• re dress'-ment, s. [Eng. redress; - ment .] 
The act of redressing. 

re -drive', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. drive , v. 
(q.v.).] To drive back. 

red ruth' ite, s. [From Redruth, Cornwall, 
one of its localities ; sufl'. -ite ( Min .).] 

Min.: The same as Chalcocitf. (q v.). 

red -sear, v.i. [Eng. red, a., and scar.] To 
break or erack when too hot, as iron under 
the hammer. A term used by workmen. 

"If Iron bo too cold, it will not feel th# weight of the 
hammer, when it will not batter under the hammer; 
and if It he too hot. It will redsear, that is. hreak or 
crack under the hammer."— Moxon : Meehan. Exercises. 

red -shank, s. [Eng. red, a., and sAanfc.] 

T. Ord. Lang. : A term applied to a High- 
lander having buskins of red-deer skin, with 
the hair outwards ; uaed also in derision of 
bis bare legs. 

" He sent over his brother Edward with a power of 
Scots and redshanks uuto Ireland, where they got 
footing." — SpenJer: State of Ireland. 

2. Ornith. : Tetanus calidris , tolerably com- 
mon over the greater part of Europe and Asia, 
from Iceland to China, retiring to the south 
in the winter. It derives its popular name 
from the colour of the bare parts of its legs. 
The body is about the size of a Snipe's, but 
the Redshank, having longer wings, legs, and 
neck, appears the larger bird. General colour 
above, gTayish-drab, speekled with black, lower 
part of the baek and a band on each wing 
white. The nest is usually in tufts of rushes 
or grass, with four warm-brown eggs, with 
blackish spots or blotches. T. fuscus , the 
Dusky or Spotted Redshank, is a spring and 
autumn visitor to Britain. 

red Start, S. [Eng. red, a., and start, slert = 
a tail.] 

Ornith. : Ituticilla phccnicura, common in 
Britain, Europe, and ’Western Asia, migrating 
southward in the winter. Forehead pure 
white, throat blaek, upper surface dark gray ; 
breast, sides, and tail bright rust-red. It 
nests usually in a hollow tree or in a bole in 
a wall or rock, and lays five to seven delicate 
greenish-blue eggs, sprinkled with faint spots 


of red. Tbe Black, or Black-capped Redstart, 
R. tilys (or titis) is eommon on the Continent, 
bnt has not the extended northern range of 
the Common Redstart. Other Bpeeiea of Red- 
start are found in Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and farther to the eastward, ineluding R. 
inesolerea , R. rafiientris , and R. ochrurus. In 
America tbe name is given to Setophaga ruticiUa. 

" When redstarts shake their tails they move them 
horizontally, as dog* do when they fawn."— WArt#.* 
Belbome, let. 40. 

red' Streak, «. [Eng. red , a., and streak , a. 
(q.v.).] 

1. A variety of apple. 

"The redstreak, of all cyder fruit. hath obtained 
the preference, being hut a kind of wilding, and though 
kept long, yet Is never pleasing to the palate ; there 
are several sorts of redstreak ; some sorts of them 
have red veinsrunnlngthrough the whole fruit, which 
is esteemed to give tne cyder the richest tincture."— 
Mortimer: Hutl i i try 

2. Cider made from the redstreak apple. 

" Herefordshire redstreak made of rotten apple#.*— 
Character of a Cojfec-house, p. 3. 

red-tail, s. (Eng. red , a., and tail.] The 
same as Redstart (q.v.). 

* re-dub', * re doub, * re dubbe, v.t. 

[Fr. radouber = to piece, to mend, to repair.] 

1. To amend, to repair; to make amends or 
reparation for. 

“ Which® domage to a realm® neyther with treasure 
ne With power can be redoubed." — El got: Hover nour, 
bk ii.. ch. xl v. 

2. To requite, to repay, to return. 

" 0 Gods, redubbe them vengeaunco iust." 

Pharr: Virgin ; .Eneidos r i. 

* ro-diib'-ber, * re dub bor, s. IEng. 

redub ; -er, -or.] One who bought stolen 
eloth, and disguised it by dyeiug or alteration 
of the fashiuu. 

re-dU 50 ', V.t. [Lat. reduco — to lead or briog 
back : re- = back, and duco — to lead ; Sp. 
reducir ; Port, reduzir ; ltal. riducere, ridurre; 
Fr. reduire.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : To bring or lead back ; to reconducfc. 

” He reduced the rest to Durocort." — Golding : 
Ccetar, fuL 174. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) To lead or draw back. 

" The wholesome doctrine of the gospell allured and 
reduced the hearts of all sorts of people vnto tha true 
religion ol God."— Fox: Martyrs, p. 46. 

(2) To bring back to a prior state. 

•• The drift of the Roman armies and forces was not 
to bring free states into servitude, hut contrarlwlae, 
to reduce those that were In bondage to liherty."— 
P. Holland: Livy. p. 1,211. 

(3) To bring to any state or condition, 
whether good or bad : as. To reduce a people 
to slavery, to reduce a substance to powder, 
to reduce a person to despair, Ac. 

(4) Specif. : To bring to a state of subjec- 
tion ; to subdue, toconquer. (Spenser: F. Q. t 
111. iii. 32.) 

(5) To bring to a state of inferiority or 
poverty ; to lower, to degrade, to impoverish : 
as, a person reduced in circumstances, 

(0) To briog into a class, order, genus, or 
apeeies ; to subject to a rule or certain .units 
of description ; to classify : as, To reduct 
animals or plants to classes or genera. 

(7) To diminish in length, breadth, thick- 
ness, quantity, size, or value: as, To reduce 
expenses, to reduce the price of goods, to 
reduce the number of men employed, Ac. 

* (8) To atone for, to repair, to redress, to 
compensate, to amend. 

“ Will they reduce the wron^* done to my father!" 
Marlowe. 

1L Technically: 

1. Algebra : 

(1) To bring lo the simplest form, with the 
unknown quantity of an equation by itself on 
one side, and all the known quantities on the 
other side. 

(2) In the. same sense as 2. 

2. Arith.: To change the form of an ex- 
pression from one denomination to another 
without altering the value ; or from one 
denomination into others of the same value : 
as. To reduce pounds tD pence, or pence to 
pounds. [Reduction.] 

3. Genm. : To construct, as a figure, similar 
to a given figure, either greater, less, or 
equivalent. 

4. logic : To bring a syllogism in an im- 
perfect mood into some one of the four perfect 
moods in the first figure. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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5. MetaU , : To treat in a reducing-furnaee 

(q.v.). 

6. Scots Law : To set aside by aa action at 
law ; to rescind or annul by legal means : as, 
To reduce a deed. 

7. Surg. : To restore to its proper place or 
state, as n fractured or dislocated bone. 

U (1) To reduce a figure, design , or draught : 
To make a copy of it on a smaller scale, but 
preserving the form and projortion. 

* (2) To reduce a square : 

Mil. : To reform a column from the square. 

(3) To reduce to the ranks : 

MU. : To degrade, as a sergeant or corporal, 
to the rank of a private soldier for misconduct. 

re elided', pa. par. A a. [Reduce.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Brought back to their original state. 

" To oi>«n the heavenly Hades to reduced apostates, 
to penitent, bellev log, aelf-ile voting sinners.”— Il'am: 
Redeemer'* Dominion over the Invisible World, p. ITS. 

2. Brought down in circumstances ; im- 
poverished : as, a reduced family. 

reduced iron, s. 

Pharm . ; Metallic iron, with a variable 
amount of metallic oxide. In tV»ses from two 
to 9ix grains it acts with tonic effect. 

* rS-du9e'-ment, s. [Eag. reduce ; .ment.] 

1. The act of reducing or restoring ; reduc- 
tion, restoration. 

’^fhe once select nation of Ood Is now become . . . 
Incapable of any coalition or rcducemcnt Into one 
body politick."— Hotoell : Letter*. hk. ii., let a. 

2. The act of reducing, lessening, or dimin- 
ishing. 

'•Alter a little reduerment of hla passion."— Blit, of 
Patient QrUeL, p. 40. 

* re dU9’-ent, a. A s. [Lat. reducens, pr. par. 
of reduco = to bring back.] [Reduce.] 

A. As ndj. : Tending to reduce. 

B. As subst. : Oua who or that which re- 
duces. 

re du9’-er,3. [Eng. reduce); -er.] One who 
or that which reduces. 

*re du9’-i ble, a re du90’ a ble,a. [Eng. 

reduce; -able.] Capable of being reduced; 
admitting of reduction. 

“All maimer of life whatsoever Is gone rah) e and 
corruptible, or rducllile out of nothing, and reducible 
to nothing agivlu."— Oudvoorth : Intellectual Syitem, 
p. 137. 

•re-dU9’ l-ble-ness, a. [Eng. reducible ; 
-nesa.] Tho quality or state of being reducible; 
reductibility. 

••The thing Itself is made plausible hy the reducible- 
bmj of Ice back again luto water."— Boyle : Work*. 
111 . 60 . 

*re-du9'-l bljr, adv. [Eng. reducible); dy.] 
In a reducible manner. 

r5-due'-Irig, pr. par. or a. [Reduce, v.] 
reducing agents, s. pU 

Chrm. : Bodies whose action is tho Inverse 
of oxidation, such as nascent hydrogen from 
sodium amalgam^ zinc, or iron filings ; also 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphurous acid, nnd 
several of the metals, especially potassium 
and sodium. 

reducing flamo, 3. [Blowpipe.] 
reducing furnaeo, s. 

Me tall. : A furnace in which ores ara de- 
prived of their oxygen nnd reduced to tho 
metallic state hy tho action of intensely 
heated vapours containing carbon, sometimes 
assisted by other reagents. It is uard in tho 
reduction of litharge, the treatment of copper 
ore in several stages, and for obtaining tho 
precious metals. [Ri'VEnBEn atony-furnace.] 

reducing scale, s. 

Geoyi. : A Rcaln by means of which figures 
nre copied on a scale smaller than tho original, 
but preserving the form and proportion. 

* re duet’, t*J. [Lnt. rafttehtt, pn. par. of 
reduco.] [Reduce.] To bring back or to- 
gether ; to reduce. 

’’The kyuycN hint there laying and r*. 

dnete Into wue ciitnpauyc. "—Hall: I’d to. /!’. (an. 10). 

re duet’, s. [Rirnurr, v.] 

Arch. : A little place taken out of a larger 
to make It limro regular and uniform, or for 
some other convenience ; a quirk, (Gwilt.) 


"re due-tl-bH’-i-ty, 5. [Eng. reduct, v. ; 
-ibility.] The quality of being reducible; 
redncihiencss. (Annaiufczfc.) 

re-duo-ti-6 id db sur -dum (t as sb), 

phr. [Lat. = a reduction to an absurdity.] 
[Absurdum.] 

re due’- tlon, a. [Fr., from Lat, reduct Itmem, 
accus. of red net io, from reduct us, pa. par. of 
reduco = to bring l»ack, to reduco (q.v.); Sp, 
rtduccion ; Ital. ndiLrionA) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : The act of bringing back or re- 
storing. 

" For reduction of your majesty** realm of Ireland 

to the unity of the Church."— flu - Record*. toL U., 

bk. 11.. No. 84. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The net or process of reducing lo any 
state or condition ; the state of being reduced ; 
as, the reduction of a substanco to powder. 

(2) The act of reducing or bringing into 
subjection ; conquest, subjugation ; as, the 
reduction of a kingdom or fortress. 

(3) Tha act of reducing or diminishing in 
size, dimensions, value, quantity, force, Ac. ; 
diminution, abatement : as, the reduction of 
expenses, the reduction of forces. 

(4) The amount, value, quantity, Ac., by 
which anything i9 reduced or lessened : as, 
lie made a reduction of 5 per cent. 

(5) Tho act or process of making a copy of 
a figure, map, plan, design, Ac., on a smaller 
scale than the original, but preserving the 
form and proportion [11. 4]. 

IL Technically: 

1. Algebra: 

(1) The aet or process of clearing equations 
from all superfluous quantities, bringing them 
to their lowest terms, and separating the 
known from the unknown, till the unknown 
quantity alone is found on one side, and the 
known quantities on the other. 

• (2) Solution (q.v.). 

2. Arithmetic: 

(1) The operation or process of finding an 
equivalent expression in terms of a different 
unit. Thus, £10 = 200s. = 2,400d. = 9,600 
farthings. Thia reduction 19 called reduction 
descending, passing from a higher to a lower 
order. Tbe converse operation 9,600 farthings 
= 2.400d. = 200a. = £10, i9 called reduction 
ascending. 

(2) The rule by wbicb aucb opemtioua are 
performed. 

3. Astronomy: 

(1) The correction of observations for known 
errors of instruments, Ac. 

(2) The collection of observations to obtain 
a generul result. 

4. Geom. : The operation of constructing n 
figure similar to a given figure, either greater, 
Jess, or equivalent. 

5. Logic : The processor bringing a syllogism 
In one of the so-called imperfect moods to a 
mood in the first figure. 

C. Chem . : The abstraction of an electro- 
negative element from a metallic or organic 
compound, as when the oxides of metalB are 
reduced to the metallic state by the action of 
charcoal under the influence of heat ; also ap- 
plied to the addition of an elect ro-poaitivc 
element to n compound, e.g., etbene oxido 
(C2II4O) + 1I 2 = et hylic alcolud (CoiifiO); 
mtro-henzene, C«II c (NOo) + Silo = nmline, 
C fl H fi (Nll2) + 201 lo. 

7. Scots Law: An notion for setting aside n 
deed, writing, Ac. 

8. Surg. : The operation of restoring a frac- 
tured or dislocated bone to its proper place or 
state. 

Tf (I) Reduction and reductiondmprobation : 

Scots Law: The notion of reduction nnd tho 
action of reduction-ini probation are the two 
varieties of tho rescissory actions of the law 
of Scotland. The object of this class of actions 
is to reduco nnd set aside deeds, services, 
decrees, nnd rights, whether heritable nr 
movable, against which the pursuer of tho 
action can allege and instruct sufficient legal 
grounds of reduction. 

(2) Reduction reductive: 

Scots [ax iv : An action In which n decree of 
reduction, which has been Improperly or er- 
roneously obtained, Is sought to bo rescinded. 


* re due-tlve, a. A s. [Fr. reductif; SpL 
reductivo; ItaL rWuHivo, from Lat. rcduchu, 
pa. par. of reduco = to reduce (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Having tbe power of reduclDg; 
tending to reduce. 

•• Whether Duly, or Hyperduly. or Indirect, or re- 
ductive, or reflected."— Brerint : Saul * Samuel, p. 3A3. 

B. As subst. : That which tends to reduce, 
or has the power of reducing. 

*• There needed no other reductive of tho number* of 
men U> an equability."— Male : Cni#. of Mankind, p. 21A. 

* re due'-tive ly, adv. [Eng. reductive; -ly. J 
By way of reduction ; by consequence. 

•‘ Religion doe* not con*l»t In these thing* : but 
obedience may, and. reductively. that la religion."— 
Bp. Taylor: Sermon*, vol. Hi, eer. 6. 

* re-duit, s. [Fr.] A redoubt (q.v.), 

re-dnn’-daj^e, re diin dan ^, t. [Fr. 

redundance, from I>at. redundatitia , from ra- 
dii ndaiu = redundant (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being redundant; 
superfluity, excess, superabundance. 

•* 80 war* among tnankiml are a kind of neeensajy 
consequence of redundance of mankind." — H*U: 
Orly, of Mankind, p, 215. 

2. That which i9 redundant or in excess ; 
anything superfluous or superabundant. 

"The Italians are forced upon It, once or twice In 
every line, because they have * redundancy of vowel* 
lu their language."— Drydcn : Virgil; JLnc'u. (Ded.) 

II. Law: Impertinent or foreign matter 
inserted in a pleading. 

re-dun -dant, a. [Lat. redundant, pr. par. 
of red u ndo = to redound (q.v.) ; Fr. redundant ; 
Sp. redundance ; Ital. ridondonfe.] 

1. Superabundant, superfluous ; above what 
i9 necessary, natural, or useful ; used or being 
in excess. 

** Mo*es gave command that the redundant portion 
should be prepared."— B onl ey : Scnnont. vol. 11. #er. 22 

• 2. Using more words, Ac., than are neces- 
sary or useful. 

redundant-hyperbola, s. 

Math. : An hyperbola having more than 
two asymptotes. 

redundant-number, s. 

Math. : One in which the sum of all lta 
divisors, except itself, exceeds the number. 

re- dun'- dant -ly, odv. [Eng. redundant; 
dy.] In a* redundant manner or degree; in 
superabundance ; superfluously ; to excess. 

" Yet more than the*e to meditation ‘e eye*. 

Great Nature * self redundantly •iipi'lie*.'' 

JItiton : Fresnoy; Art of Fainting. 

re du'-pli cate, v.t . A i. [Reduplicate, a.] 
A* 2'ransitive: 

1. OriL Lang. : To double again ; to multiply, 
to repent, 

2. Philal. : To repent, n.s the initial syllable 
or the root of a word for the purpose of 
marking past time. [Reduplication, II. I.] 

B. Intransitive: 

Philal. : To be doubled or repeated ; to 
undergo reduplication. 

re-du' pli eato, a. [Lat. reiluplicatus, pa. 
par. of reduplico = to redouble.] [Duplicate.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. ; Redoubled, repeated. 

*' Embrace that rcduo/i'catc a-lvlce of our Saw war." 

Pear ton : On thi Crrcd, art. 12. 

2. Rot. : Reduplicative (q.v.). 

re du pli ea tlon, s. [Fr., from I>at. re- 
duplicatus = reduplicate (q.v.); »Sp. rrdiip[f- 
cacion; Ital. reduplicazione. ) 

I. Ord. Lang. : The net of doubling ; the 
atate of being doubled. 

II. Technically: 

1. Philology: 

(1) The repetition of the first syllable (more 
or less modified), or of the root of a word, aa 
for tho purpose of msrking past time; as in 
(lr, tvtttio (f»nfJ)=l strike, r*rv4>a (frfirp^n) 
= 1 striiek ; Igit. pello = I drive, jvpuli = t 
drove ; Eng. t/o, dul. 

" The German •aliig.’ preterite of the verb ‘go,* ha* 
a form which iiiight cavity have Im-cii produced by a 
mlupliralioti of the nmt. — Turin : Philology, | 2*5^ 

(2) The new ayllable formed by reduplication. 

2. Rhet. : A figure in which a Verse endn 
with the same word with which the following 
one begins. 

rS-du’ pli ea tlvo, a. [Fr. rAfifj 
.Sp. A I Ini. r^diipfiro/ii'o.] 


boil, b 6 ^; poiit, J<J\Yl ; eat, 9ell, cborns, 9hln, benpb; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. pb — t 
-clan, -tlan - shan. tlon, slon = shun ; -tlon, -§lon - zlion. clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. bio, die, Ac. - beL doL 
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L Reduplicated, double; formed by redu- 
plication. 

“ The earliest extant forms are not redupliaitive."— 
Farit,: Philology, i 2SS. 

2. BoU (Of (estivation): Doubled back; 
having the edges valvate and doubled back. 

red-u-vi'-i-cke, a. pi. [Hod. Lat. reduvi(us) ; 
Lac.' fern. pi. adj. auff. •idee.) 

Entom. : A family of Geocores. Antennce 
four-ioioted ; ocelli two ; rostrum of three 
joints, abort, stout, strong; legs long, the 
anterior ones sometimes prehensile ; tarsi 
three-jointed. They are predatory bugs; and 
many of them, when caught, will pierce and 
poison the hand of tha captor. They are nu- 
merous in the tropics. 

re du vi-us, s. [Lat reduvia = an agnail, a 
whitlow'.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Reduvihlre. 
Reduvius personates, the Fly-bug, the largest 
British species, is three-quarters of an inch 
long, of a black-browo colour, with reddish 
legs. It sometimes flies into houses in the 
summer evenings, attracted by the lights. 
Both the larva and the perfect insect are said 
to show special enmity to the bed hug. 

red -wing, s. [Eng. red, a., aud wing.] 

Ornith. : Tardus iliaats, closely allied to the 
Common Thrush, but with red instead of gold 
color on tha wings. It i9 a native of Europe 
aod Asia, occurs in Iceland, aod sometimes 
reaches Greenland. Its flight is very rapid. 
It feeds on worms, slugs, aod berries injurious 
to man. Called also Red-sided Thrush, Wind 
Thrush, and Swine-pipe. The Redwing is 
rather smaller than the Song Thrush, and 
Its song decidedly inferior, though the bird 
baa sometimes beeo termed the Nightingale of 
Norway, and Linnteus spoke highly in praise 
of its song. 

red -weed, s. [Eng. red, a., and treed.] 

Bot. : (1) Pa paver Rhaas; (2) the genus 
Phytolacca. 

red-wood, s. [Eng. red, and wood.] 

Bot. : (1) Rhamnus Erythroxylon ; (2) Mel- 
hania Erythroxylon ; (3) the genus Ceanotlms ; 
(4) A dye wood produced by Pterocarpus santa- 
linus ; (5) the genus Erythroxylon ; (6) the 
timber of Sequoia semperv irens. 

redwood-tree, $. 

Bot. : Soymida fcbrifugcu [Rohan.] 

ree, rei, re, s. [Sp. rey, from Lat. regem, 
accus. of rex = a king.] An imaginary unit 
of value, on which the monetary systems uf 
Portugal and Brazil are founded. [Milrei.] 


ree 9 h’-y, a. [A softened form of reeky (q.v.).] 
Smoky, sooty : hence, foul, squalid, filthy. 

Fashloniug them like Pharaoh's soldier* in the 
reecA* pain tin#. '—Shaketp. : Much Ado, liu a 


reed, *rede, * reede, * reod, s. [A.S. 
bread ; cog. with O. Sax. ried; Dut. riet, tied ; 
O. H. Ger. hriot ; Ger. riet , tied ; Ir. reodan ; 
Gael, ribhid .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1* In the same sense as II. 3. 

“(Where the heron, the Shuh-shob-gah. 

Feeds among the reed* and rushes." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha. (In trod.) 

* 2. An arrow, as being made of a reed, 

** When the Parthian turn'd hb steed. 

And from the hostile camp withdrew; 

With cruel skJU the backward reed. 

He sent*" Prior. 

3. A pastoral pine ; an instrument mada 
of a reed, with holes to ha stopped by the 
fingers. 

" Had only heard the shepherd’s reed. 

Hot etarted at the hugle-horn." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, !v. L 


4. Straw prepared for thatching ; thatch, 
(Pror.) 

* 5. A measure of length, sup- 
posed to have been equal to ten 
or eleven English feet. (Ezekiel 
xlii. 17.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Comp . Anat. : The aboma- 
sum, or fourth stomach of rumi- 
nants. (Cassell's Xat. Hist.) 

2. Arch. (PI.): Tha same as 
Re EDI NOS (q.v.). 

3. Bot. : (1) The gen ns Arundo ; 

(2) the genus Phragiuitea (q.v.). 

4. Mining : The tube convey- . , 
ing the train to the charge in i 
the blast-hole. Also called the 
spire. 

5. Music : 

(1) A thin strip of metal set 
in vibration by a curreot of air ; 
the vihrations so caused di- 
viding the current into rapid discontinuous 
puffs which produce a musical sou ad. Tha 
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reed itself does not produce the sound, but la 
only a means of obtaining the sound from lb a 

AXILRICUS HXKMOHIVM B.EJUO, 


ree, v.t. [Trob. from the same root as riddle 
(q.v.).] To riddle ; to sift. 

" After malt Is well rubbed and winnowed, you must 
then ree it over in a sieve."— Mortimer: Hiubanary. 

ree, a. [A.S. rethe — fierce.] 

1. Wild, fierce, outrageous, crazy. (Scotch.) 

2. Half-drunk ; tipsy. (Scotch.) 

ree'-bok, rhee -bok, s. [Dut. = roebuck.] 

Zool. : Antilope capreolus (Pdca capreola ), 
from South Africa. Leugth about five feet, 
height at shoulder thirty inches ; uniform ash- 
colour on neck, shoulders, sides, croup, and 
thighs, white or light-gray on under surface 
aod iuside of limbs. They live in small 
groups of five or aix individuals. 

reech, a. [Reek (1), *.] Smoke. (Prov.) 

" The reech recheth into Heven." 

Cursor Mundi (MS. r. C. C.\ L IS. 

* ree9h'-i-ly, odv. [Eng. reechy ; -ft/.] Dirty, 
squalidly, filthily. 

re-ech'-o, r.f. <fc i. [Pref. re- t and Eng. echo , 
v. (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To echo back ; to reverberate. 

“ The Seine reechoed Vive la Libert/." 

Scott : The Poacher, 1,809, 

2. To retain the sound or name of. 

“The streets still reecho tbe names of the trees of 
the forest." Longfellow: Evangeline, 11. 5. 

B. Intrans. : To echo back ; to give au echo 
back ; to reverberate. 

” The dell 

Heechoe* with each horrible yell.’* 

Moore: Fire-W or shippers, 

re-ech r -o, s. (Tref. re-, and Eng. echo , s. 
(q.v.).] The echo of an echo; a repeated or 
returned echo. 


current of air directed against it. Reeds are 
of two kinds, striking and free. The former 
is that commonly used in the organ ; 


j the latter in the harmonium. 



/ (2) Tha mouthpiece of 



J tbe clarionet, hautboy, bas- 
soon, and some other instru- 



ments, made of reed or cane, 



whence the generic oame 
has beeo exteoded to the 



reeda of the organ aad of 




bassoos the orchestra. 

(3) A reed-instrument. 
6. Scripture: 


(1) Heb. n:j? (qaneh), a generic name for 
any reed-like plant or its cane-lika stem (Job 
xL 21 ; Isa. xlii. 3.) 


(2) Heb. C'p'N ( agammim ), pi. of C3Nf (agam) 
= a reedy place (Jer. li. 32). The R. V. renders 
it in tha text, “reeds,’* and in tha margin, 
“ marshes or pools." 

The paper reed of Isaiah xix. 7, Heb. 
HTC (aroth), is not the papyrus, hut is trans- 
lated in the R. V., “ meadow.” 


(3) Gr. KoAa^os (kalamos) = a generic name 
for a reed or cane (Matt. xi. 7, xxvii. 30, 4S ; 
Rev. xi. 1, &c.). 

7. JVeav. : An appurtenance of tha loom, 
consisting of two parallel bars set a few inches 
apart, and furnished with a number of parallel 
slips of metal or reed, called dents, hetween 
which the warp-threads are passed The reed 
is set in a swinging frame, called the lathe, 
lay, or batten. In the hand-lathe, the bottom 
of the batten is furnished with a shelf, called 
the shuttle-race, along which the shuttle ia 
driven. The office of the reed is to beat the 


weft up to the web, and the force of the blow 
determines tha compactness of the fabric. 
Two threads of yarn pass between each of tha 
reed-aplits or dents. The number of dents in 
a reed of a given length determines the fine- 
ness of the cloth. 

A bruised reed: 

Figuratively ; 

1. One who is easily discouraged, or on* 
easily injured ; spec., one who has sinned and 
may be drive q to ruin by barsb treatment. 

“ A bruited reed •hall he not break ." — Itilah xlii A 

2. A person who or a power which give* 
gives way when one leans upon him or it. 

“ Thon tmsteet upon the stuff of thb bruited reed. 
even upon Effypt, on which if a man lean. It will go 
into lu» hand, mul pierce it."— 2 Kings xviii. ZL 

reed bird, s. 

Ornith.: Tha Reed-bird, Rice-bird, or Bob-o- 
llnk, (Dolichonyxoryzivortts or Icterus acripennis), 
a bird found from Paraguay to Canada. Under 
ita title of Reed-bird it ia common in the early 
antumn in the Middle Atlantic States, where it 
feeds on tha seeds of the reeds, and Is a favorite 
game bird, forming an esteemed epicurian dish, 
reed-buck, t. 

Z*ol ; The same as Bietbok (q.v ) 

reed bunting*, e. 

Ornith. : Embtriza, schoc nidus, common In 
awampy places, all over Europe. Length of 
male aix inches. Head, chin, and throat 
black ; helly and nnchal collar white ; upper 
surface brownish black, each feather bor- 
dered with bright bay. Called a bo Reed- 
Sparrow, 
reed bur, s. 

Bot. : The genus Sparganium. 

reed-grass, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Arundo; (2) the genua 
Calamagrostia ; (3) the genus Phalaris. 

If Meadow reed-gvnss = (1) Glyceria aquatica, 
a British grass, aud (2) Cinitfi arundinacea, 
wild in tha United States, 
reed-instruments, s. pL 
Music: Oboes, clarionets, and bassoons, 
with others of their class. 


reed-moth, s. 

Entom.: Macrogaster arundinis , a British 
moth, one of the Zeuzeridae. 

reed organ, s. 

Music: A melodeon or parlour-organ. An 
orgao whose pipes are provided with reeds, in 
contradistinction to the flute- or mouth-organ, 
whosa pipes have a lip to cut the wind escap- 
ing through an aperture ia a diaphragm. 

reed-palms, s. pi. 

Bot.: The genns Calamus. 

reed-pheasant, s . [Reedlino.1 

reed pipe, s. 

Music: 

1. An organ-pipe ia which the musical tone 
Is produced by tha vibration of a metallio 
tongue. 

2. A musical pipe made of a reed. 

reed-plane, s. 

Join , : A coocave-soled plana used In making 

beads. 

reed-sparrow, s. [Reed-buntino.) 


reed-stop, 8. 

Music.* A set of pipes furnished with reeds, 
aod associated with the flute-stops of an 
organ, to give a variety to the effects. 


reed-thrush, s. 

Ornith. : A otocephalus arundinaceus. Com- 
mon in the south of Europe and a a occasional 
visitor to England. The adult male is about 
eight inches long, npper surface nearly uni- 
form light brown ; chin, throat, aod breast 
dirty-white. Called also tha Great Reed- 
Warbler. 


M There eeems no reaaoa to doubt their having been 
specimen* of th© .... reed-thrush, to use Its oldest 
English name."— rarrell : British Birds (ed„ 4th). i. S6& 


reed-tussock, s. 

Entom,. : A British moth, Orgy la camosa. 


reed-upon-reed, s. 

Bot. : Calamagrostis etfusa. 


reed-wainscot, s. 

Entom. : A British night moth, Xonagria 
cannte. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ve, ce = c : ey ~ a ; qu = kw. 
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reed-warbler, s. 

OrnUh. : Acrocephalus strepervs, a summer 
migrant, coming to Britain late in April, and 
leaving late in September. It is an incessant 
songster, and its uotesare varied and pleasing. 
The male is about live and u half inches long, 
upper surface uniform pale brown, withatingo 
of chestnut ; chin, throat, and belly white. 

•* It It doubtful whether tha Reed-varbUr rtyuUrly 
extend* further to the uorllowejt than SUtrjrxlahiro 
or lH»rby»hire. ... Its partiality for reeds, where 
they exist, and the habit It has. Ju common with its 
larger congener [the Sedge- warbler l of uiually su»- 
I •ending Its reiuarkable nest Among their stems, make 
the names of Iteed bird or Reed- wren, by which Jt la 
commonly known, sufficiently applicable."— Varrell : 
HrU. Bird s (ed 4th). L 3T0. 

U Great Reed-warbler : [RnED-THacsn], 
reed wren, s. [REED-wARBLEn.J 

reed, v.t. [Reed, *.] To thatch : as, To reed 
a house, (/’iw.) 

• reede, s. IReoe.] 
reed’-ed, a. I Eng. reed, s. ; -rd.) 

L Covered with reeds ; reedy. 

" Where houses he reeded. 

Now pwre ofTthe qkmi." Tuuer: Husbandry, 

2. Abounding in reeds; reedy. 

3. Formed with channels and ridges like 
reed3. 

*rccd'-en, a. tEng. r««f, 8. ; -en.] Consist- 
ing of a' reed or reeds ; made of reeds. 

M Through reeden pipe* convey the golden flood." 

hryden .* Virgil ; Oeorgle Iv. 3S&. 

■ re-ed-i-f i-ca'-tion, s. [Pref. re -, and Eng* 
edification, (q.v.).] The act or process of re- 
building ; the state of being rebuilt. 

** The toon was compelled to help to the reed (float Ion 
of It,*— Leland: itinerary. 111. 125. 

• re-cd-I-fy, • re-ed-i-fie, • re-fed i-fie, 

v.l. [Pref. re and Eog. edify C'l-V.) ; Fr. 
r itdificr; Sp. A Port, reedlficar; ItaL reediji- 
care.] To boihl again ; to rebuild. 

** The houae of G«<1 

They first reedi/y.“ Milton: P. L„ xlL 8*0. 

reed' ing, a. [Eng. reed, a. ; -fnp.J 

1. Tha nurllng on tha edge of coins. 

2. Architecture: 

0) A number of semi-cylindrical ridges, 
closely arranged lu parallel orderand designed 
for ornament, 

(2) A succession of bead-like ornaments. 

• reed'-less, a. [Eng. reed, a. ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of reeds. 

•• Yooth* tcinh'd before their parents were. 

Whom foul Cocy tu* reed leu bank* enclose." 

Mag. 

reed-ling, s. [Eng. reed, a., and dimln. auff. 
ding.) 

Omith.: Pams (Cnlamaphilus) blarmlca. 
[Beauoed, II. 1. *,[.] 

**Th« unra® by which thl* tpecle* U commonly 
known In the district* it frequent* Is RMd.phenmiiU 
Reedtlng, card f >r It hy aev«ral authors, would c<t- 
initily b« jinfcruble to Tlttnon**, !md not some of tbo 
M/|ontlo warbler* been also so called."— Tarred .• Brit. 
Bird* {e<L 4th). L 622. 

reed ma§e, *. [Eng. reed , 8., and mace (2), 

(q-v.)-] 

Pot . ; The genus Typlia (q.v.). 

reed y, a. (Eng. reed, a . ; -y.] 

1. Full of or abounding In reeds; covered 
with reeds. 

•‘There nre yet many qnl*t reedy pool* In North 
Shropshire."— Field, Dec. is. 1885. 

2. Consisting of or resembling a reed or reeds. 

M Arothnwi from her reedy brd, 

Told her how Hi# young ] , ro«vrp1i!* hail rap'd." 

Philips : Cere alia. 

S. A term applied to a voice or a musical 
Instrument el iftiaeterized by a thin harsh tone, 
like the vibration of a rccd. 

reef (1), ‘riff (1), i*. (Put. rif; cogn. with 
lech rif— a reef, rifa = o rift, a crack ; Pan. 
r<rw = n reef, revne = to crick; Oer. rif . ] 

1. A ehain or range of rocks In the ocean, 
lying at or near the surface of the water. 

" How far tha principal nr outer reef . . . extend* 
toward# thono>l!i."— C»>k: First Voyage, bk. HL.cli. v. 

2. A name given by Australian miners to a 
gold-bearing quart/, vein. 

reef builders, s. pi 

Zonl : A popular name for thoso corals by 
which coral-reefs are formed. [Coiial*iu:ep.‘} 

" Even within the coral-tone the ilMrihutlon «»f the 
reef-huUdert iiptii-am to l>e ulnuulftrly cap rl clou*. 
Huxley: Anal. Invert., p. K7. 


reef-building, a. A term applied to 
those corals by which coral-reefs are lorined. 
(Nicholson: PaicconL, 1. 1S7.) 

reef (2), * riff (2), *. {Put. reef; O. Put. r if, 
rift; cogn. with Low Ger. ref, rtf= a reef, 
re fen =s to reeve ; Sw. ref = a reef, re.fva — to 
reeve : Dan. reh = a reef, rebe = to reeva ; 
IceL rif= a reef.] 

Kaut . : The portion of a square sail be- 
tween tho heat! and any of the reef-bands. 
The first reef in a square sail is included be- 
tween the head and the upper reef-band ; the 
second reef between this and the next lower 
reef-liand, and ao on. The object of the reef 
is to diminish the surfaco of the sail when the 
wind is blowing hard. 

U Balance reef: 

Kaut. : The uppermost or closest reef ex- 
tending diagonally upward from the outer 
leech when close -reefed (q.v.). 

reef band, s. 

Kant. : A strong horizontal strip of canvas 
extending across a sail at right angles to the 
lengths of cloth. In square-rigged vessels 
there are four of these bands to t lie topsails, 
from threa to six feet apart, according to the 
size of the sail, and two bauds to the foresail 
and mainsail. Fore-and-aft sails havo also a 
band extending diagonally upward from the 
outer leech, for balance -reefing. Each band 
is pierced with holes for the reef-points, by 
which it Is tied to the yard in shortening sail. 

reef-cringlc, s. [Cbinole, 2.J 
reef-earings, s. pi. [Earino, s. ) 
reef-knot, s. 

Kant. : A knot formed by passing the ends 
of the two parts of one rope through the loop 
formed by another whose two ends are simi- 
larly passed through a loop on tbo first ; the 
two parts of one rope are passed above, and 
of tha other below the loop through which 
they are inserted. A longitudinal pull tightens 
the knot, which can only be untied by push- 
ing the loops in opposite directions. 

reef-line, s. 

Kant. : A line formerly used in reefing. It 
passes spirally around tha yard, and through 
the eyelets in the reef-band successively, so 
as to draw the latter up to tho yard wlieu the 
line la hauled upon. 

reef-pendant, «. 

Kant. : A tackle by which the after leech 
of a fore-and-aft sail la Urawu down to the 
boom in reefing. 

reef point, s. 

Kaut. : One of the flat pieces of braided cord 
attached by eyelets to the reef-band, nud used 
to tie the aail to the yard when reefing. 

“No frozen rcrfipointi. no obligation to cllmh tho 
rlgclng glazod with l co to put the ahtp under clooo- 
reeled c&uva*.”— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 22. 1885. 

reef tackle, s. 

Kaut. : A tackle by which tho reef-cringles 
ara drawn up to the yard for reefing. 

reef, " rif£ v.t. I Reef (2), *.J 

Kaut. : To take n reef or reefs In ; to re- 
duce or contract the extent of a aall by roll- 
ing or folding a certain portion of It and 
making It fast to the yard. Fore-nml -aft sails 
arc reefed from the loot, the firat reef being 
the lowest. In the ordinary process of reefing 
square aails, the seamen ascend tho rigging 
and lie out on tho yard, standing on the 
horses or foot-ropes while they gather in and 
aeeuro tho hatiled-up portion of the sail. To 
obviate the necessity lor this dangerous opera- 
tion, which Is a fruitful source of necidrnt, 
many ships are now furnished with apparatus 
by which tho sails can be reefed from the deck. 
M 'Reef top-*all*, rvefl' th.i mn*tcr call# rufatn.'* 
Fulenner : hh l /wreck, IL 

■J 0) Tho bowsprit of a cutter or of n ship- 
of-war with a ram-how is said to reef when it 
Is run-in or ahoilened by sliding In board. 

(2) Reefing the paddles in stcamshlpa Is 
effected by disconnecting the llouUboards 
from the paddle-arms, and bolting them n^ain 
nearer the centre of the wheid, to diminish 
t lie dip when tho vchkcI Is deep. 

rcof'-or, f. [Eng. reef, v. ; -er.) 

1. One who reefs sails ; specif., nnpHcd to 
midshipmen, because tlu-v attended in the 
tops during the operation of reefing. (Smyth.) 

2. A rcefing-Jiickct (q.v,). 


reef- ing, pr, par. or <u [Reef, r.] 
reefing Jacket, s. 

Kaut. : A close-fitting jacket or short coat 
made of strong heavy cloth. 

reef '-y, a. (Eng. tw/(l), a. ; -y.] Full of, or 
abounding In reefs or rocks : as, a reefy coast, 

reek (I), “relce, s. [A S. ree; cogn. with O. 
Fris. re k; led. reykr; l>ut. & Low Ger. rook; 
Dan. rog ; Sw. rok ; Oer. ranch. ; Lith. rukis 

— smoke ; Icel. rok, rbkr= vapour.] Smoke, 
vapour, steam, exhalation, fume, 

*• For tho very blue reek thnt came out of the lum- 
lienil put uie In miud gf the change." — Scott : Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xxvii. 

reck (2). s. I A. 8. hreac.) A rick of hay, Ac. 

"The covered reek, much In o*e westward, iitnsl 
need* prove of ereat advantage ill >»et LuvtvmU. - — 
Mortimer : Hutbt indry. 

reck (3), reik, «. [A.S. recan — to hurry, to 
drive.] A eoarse exploit, nd venture, or frobc. 
(Scotch.) 

" Mony * daft reek he has played." — Scott: Rob Roy, 
ch. xxvL 

t reek (4), rcet, s. [Reak (1), Reate, Reet.J 
Pot. (PL): The Confervacem. 

reek, *reke, r.i. [A.S. rccwn. rrdcau ; cogn. 
with Icel. reykja; O. II. Ger. Touch an ; Dut, 
rooken ; Dan. roge; 8w. roka, ryka ; Ger. 
ranchen.] To smoke ; to emit vapour, smoke, 
or steam ; to steam. 

** Her face doth reek and *moke." 

Shakes/). : Venus A Adonis, 55S. 

reek-y, "reek-ie, a. (Eog. reek (1), a.; 
- V> -ie.) 

1. Smoky, amnking; emitting vnponr. 

" Oozo abroad on reeky fen.* 

Scott : Marmion, r. (Intrcxi) 
*2. Filthy, dirty, foul, squalid. 

** With reeky shank* and yellow chnplevi skulls." 

Shakesp. : Romeo d Juliet, |r. L 

Auld Reekie: A familiar name for Edin- 
burgh. 

reel (1), Tele, *rcele, $. [A.S. hreol, reol 

— a reel; eogn. with Icel. hrcdl , rail = a 
weaver's rod or eley ; Gael, ruidhil = a reel for 
winding yarn on.] [Roll, s.] 

1. A revolving contrivance on which fibre, 
thread, eord, rope, fabric, Ac., are wound, to 
form them into hanks or skeins, and for various 
ether purposes ; applied to : 

(1) Agrlc. : A device having radial arms 
carrying horizontal slats, and rots ted by gear 
or pulley connected with the axle of a har- 
vester, for pressing backward and holding tha 
stalks of grain ia position for being severed 
by the knives. 

(2) Angling: A skeleton barrel attached to 
the butt of a fishing-rod, around which the 
inner end of the line is wound, and from 
which it is payed out ns the fish runs off with 
the bait, nnd is gradually wound in again as 
his struggles becomes less violent, bringing 
liiin to land or lo the landing-net. 

(3) Baking : A cylinder with radial arms ro- 
tating in a heated chamber, carrying pans ic 
which loaves of bread are placed for baking 
in the red-oven. 

(4) Cotton-machinery : A machine on which 
cotton Js wound, making banks of thread, 
each 840 yards hi length. 

(5) Donu'stic: A spool or bobbin of wood on 
which cotton, thread, silk, Ac,, is wound for 
Use ill sewing. 

(0) .lfWInfl: The barrel nr drum on which 
the bolting cloth is fastened. 

(7) A'anf, ; A revolving frame (o hold a Una 
or cord, ns : (n) Tho log-reel ; (b) tho deep soa- 
red ; nnd (r) the spun-yarn red, fco. 

(S) Rope- making : Spun-yarns are wound on 
n reel preparatory to tarring or laying up into 
strands as tho twisting of each length is com- 
pleted. 

(l>) Silk : The revolving frame on which «Uk 
is wound from the cocoons, or yum Is wound 
off from the spindle of a hand spinning 
mnehlne, nnd reded into ruts or lunks. 

(10) Teleg. : A barrel on whl« h the strip of 
paper for receiving tl«e mc.vsigu is wound ill 
a recording tclegmpli. 

2. A (dagger, or Nta-gcring tnntion, like 
that of u drunken man. 

•J Off the reel : One after another without a 
break ; in nmnternipt d sinve.vsnm. 

** Wlimlijtf tl.ro • nm.otlit x \f (he reel’ — Hally Tele- 
firuph, Ort. 2»l, 1 >u. 


boil, b6y; pout, jowl; cat, ^ell, chorus, yhln. benyh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, exist. g. 
-clan, -tlan - bh*xn* -t Ion, -slon = shun; -flon, -§lon = zhun. -clous, -tlo ns. slous shua. -blc. -o^e, Ac. - bel. <u 1. 
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reel and bead. s. 

Arch. : A kind of enriched moulding much 
used in Greek and Roman architecture, and, 
with various modifications, in other styles. 
It consists of a series of bodies resembling 
reels, or spindles, and beads, or pearls, follow- 
ing each other alternately, and may be 
arranged in straight or curved lines. 

reel-cotton, s. Sewing-cotton wound on 
reels or spools, not made up into balls, skeins, 
or the like. 

reel-oven, s. A baker’s oven in which 
the bread pans arc swung on the horizontal 
arms of a rotatiug reel. 

•reel-pot, s. A drunkard. (Middleton.) 

reel rail, a dv. In a confused manner. 
(Scotch.) 

reel stand, s. A holder of thread reel3 
for ladies' use iu sewing. 

/eel (2), * reill, s. [Gael, righil — a reel.] 

Music: 

1. A lively rustic dance, peculiar to Scot- 
land, in which the couples sometimes swing 
or whirl round, aud sometimes pass, forming 
tbe figure 8. 

2. The music for such a dance, generally 
written in common time, but sometiinea in 
jig time of six quavers to a bar. 

“And the piper blew a. gamesome reel" 
Bluckie: Lay t of Highland* A Itlandt, p. 79. 

reel (1). ’reele, *reile, *rele, v.i. k l. 

[Reel (1), s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To wiud, as thread, a line, &c., upon a 
reel. 

*■ Heeling up, I *a.t down by the fence figwln.’— Field. 
Jan. 30, 1886. 

2. To stagger ; to sway in walking from one 
•ide to the other. (Psalm cvii. 27.) 

3. To whirl ; to have a whirling or giddy 
motion ; to be giddy. 

** Heeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye." 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, r. 16. 

4. To be strongly affected, so as almost to 
give way ; to stagger. 

France reeled under the burden of the war.*' — 
Bolingbroke : State of Europe, let. viiL 

B. Transitive: 

1. To wind on a reel. 

* 2. To cause to reel or shake ; to shake. 

" Shake our hopes. 

Which now this blast* doth reele." 

Da vie* f Mute* Tearet. p. 6. 

reel (2), V.i. [Reel (2), $.] To perform the 
dance called a reel ; to dance a reel. 

re-e-leot\ V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. elect 
(q.v.)."| To elect again or a second time. 

•• The expulsion ot a member creates tn him »uch an 
Incapacity to be reelected." — Junius : Letter xvi. 

re-e-lec-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. election 
(q.v.).] The act of reelecting; the state of 
being reelected. 

" From the permission of a reflection.* — Johnson ; 
False Alarm. 

reel-er, s. [Eng. reel (1), s . ; -tr.\ 

Ornith. : Acrocephalus ncevius , tbe Grass- 
hopper Warbler. 

** In the more marshy parts of England . . . this 
bird b*s long been known ns the Heeler— from the 
resemblance of its soug to tbe noise of the reel used, 
ereu at the beginning of the present century, by the 
hand-splnners of wool. But this kind of reel being 
now duroh. In such districts the country-folks of the 
preseut day connect the name with the reel used by 
fishermen. — Farrell : British Birds (ed. 4th), L S8S. 

re-el-e-vate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
elevate (q.v.).] To elevate again or anew. 

• re-el ig -1 blTl-ty, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
eligibility (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being eligible for reelection. 

* re-el' lg-i-ble, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
eligible (q.v.).] Capable of being reelected to 
the same office or position. 

reem, 5. [Heb. csn (reem), CW (reeym), 
Cn(rei/m) ; Sept Gr. povoneptos (monokrros) = 
a unicorn.) 

Scrip. Zool.: Bos primigenins. In the A. V. 
the influence of the Septuagint has prevailed, 
and the word is translated unicorn, but 
erroneously as the mention of two horns on 
one reem (Dent, xxxiii. 17) proves. The word 
unicorn has disappeared from the R. V.. wild 
ax being substituted for it; but in Numb. 


xxiii. 22, the alternative rendering ox-antelope 
(Oryx leucoryx ) is given in tbe margin. Young 
(Paraphrase of Job, 241) transliterates the 
Hebrew word. [Aurochs.] 

*" The Identification of the Hebrew rehn with the 
wild ox { Bos primigenius ) is one of the most certain of 
all Bible animal names. It rests on philological evi- 
dence, for the Assyrian rimu clearly denotes this 
same wild bovine ; ou pictorial evidence, for the As- 
syrian monuments depict it admirably ; on palasouto- 
logical evidence, for the bone breccia of tbe Lebanon 
has revealed the teeth of this once common wild ox 
of Palestine and the adjacent countries ; on historical 
evidence as a definite inhabitant of Palestine, ior a 
hunting record of Tiglath-Pileser L informs u» that 
this monarch slew tome of these wild rimu * in the 
country of the Hittitea and at the foot of Lebanon,' 
the exact spot where its teeth have been discovered ; 
on ideographic evidence, for tbe Accadisn character 
is a pictorial or hieroglyphic figure of an ox's head, 
while all the references in the Bible are exactly suited 
to this large and fierce wild ox.”— W, Houghton, in 
Academy, April 24, 1886, p. 292. 

reem, v.t. [Ream, v.] 

re-em bark', v.t. k i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
embark (q.v.).] 

A. Trans, : To embark or put on board 
again. 

•* The whole army being reembarked.” — Belsham : 
Hist. Great Britain | George ///.). 

B. Intrans. : To embark or go on board 
again. 

" We re embarked in our boat."— Cook : First Voyage, 
roL u., ch. v. 

re-em bar- ka'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. embarkation (q.v.).] The act of re- 
einbarking ; a putting on board or a going on 
board a second time. 

* re-em -bat -tie, *re im-bat'-tle, v.t. 
[Pref. re-, and Eug. embattle (q.v.).] To 
aiTange or draw up again in order of battle ; 
to array agam for battle. 

" They . . . aspiring to hla highth. 

Stood reimbatteU'd. Hilton : P. L., yi. 794. 

* re-em bod -y, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
embody (q.v.).] To embody again or anew. 

* re-em-bra^e', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. 
embrace, v. (q. v.).] To embrace again or anew. 

" To reembrace in ecstasies, at eve." 

Foung: Might Thoughts, r. 

* re-e-merge', v.i. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. 
emerge (q.v.).] To emerge after being plunged, 
obscured, or overwhelmed. 

* re-e-mer'-gei^e, s. [Pref re-, and Eng. 
emergence (q.v.).] The act of emerging again ; 
a new or fresh emergence. 

re-enact', v.t. [Pref. re-, aDd Eng. enact 
(q.v.).] To enact again or anew. 

“ The construction of ships was forbidden to sena- 
tors, hy a law made by Claudius the tribune, and re- 
enacted by the Julian law.''— A rb nr hnot: On Coins. 

*re en-Sc'-tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enaction (q.v.).] Tbe act of reenactiug ; re- 
enactweut. 

re-en &et'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enactment (q.v.).] Th$ act of reenacting ; the 
state of being reenacted ; the renewal or fresh 
enactment of a law. 


re-en-gage', v.t. k i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
engage (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To engage again or a second time ; to 
make a new or fresh engagement with. 

2. To engage again in battle. 

B. Intransitive : 

]. To enter into a fresh engagement or cove- 
nant to enlist again. 

" It put him in so fierce a rage, 

He once resolved to reenyige.” 

Butler Hudibras, 111. & 

2. To engage again in battle. 

re-engage -ment, 5. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

engagement (q.v.).] The act of reengaging ; 
the state of being reengaged ; a renewed or 
fresh engagement. 

re^n-grave’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng, en- 
gravc (q. v.).] To engrave agaiu or auew. 

* re-en- joj^, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enjoy 
(q.v.).] To enjoy agaiu or anew. 

* re-en-joy'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enjoyment (q.v.).] The act or state of re- 
enjoying; reuewed enjoyment. 

* re-en-kin'-dle, *re m-kln'-dle, v.t. &<. 
[Pref. re-, and Eug. enkindle (q.v. ).] 

A. Trans. : To kindle again or afresh ; to 
rekindle. 

Dispositions to virtue and divine love remfcintf/e«i 
In them.'— Glamntt : Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiv. 

B. Intrans. : To kindle again ; to take fire 
again. 

“For so a taper, when its crown of flame is newly 
blowae off, it will with greediness reaikindle."— Bp. 
Taylor : Holy Dying, ch. fi.. \ 2. 

re-en-list', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enlist 
(q.v.).] To enlist again or a second time. 

re-en-list'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enlistment (q.v.).] The act of reenlisting; a 
renewed or repeated enlistment. 

re en slave', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enstau* 
(q.v.).] To euslave again ; tu make slaves 
again. 

* re-en Stamp', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
stamp (q.v.).] To stamp again or afresh. 

re-en -ter, v.t. k i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enter 
(q.v.).] 

A, Trans. : To enter again ; to go or come 
into again. 

" The Teacher reentered the chancel.*' 

Longfellow : Children of the Lords Supper. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: To enter again or a second 
time. 

*' That glory he had before tbe world was. and Into 
which he reentered after hi* passion and ascension."— 
Waterland : Works . iv. 66. 

2. Engr. : To cut deeper, as the lines of a 
plate, which the aquafortis has Dot bitten 
sufficiently, or which have become worn by 
wear. 


* re-en-coun -ter, v.t. [Rencoitnter.] 

* re-en-cour'-age (age as ig), v.i. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. encourage (q.v.).] To encourage 
again, to reanimate, to give fresh courage to. 

* re-en-cour'-age-ment (age as ig). s. 

[Pref. re-, and Eng. encouragement (q.v.).] 
Renewed or fresh encouragement. 

•* But. 0 (my W>rnock) how am I to the* 

Obligen, for thy keen* reencotiragcmenfM.” 

Browne : Willie A Old Wemock. 

re-en-dd^V'', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. endow 
(q.v.).] To endow again > to give a fresh en- 
dowment to. 

* re-en-fier 5 e', * ren-flerse, v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. fierce (q.v.).] To make fierce 
again ; to make fiercer. 

"Whereat renfierst with wrath and sharp regret " 
Spenser : F. <}.. 1L vui. 45. 

* re-en-for9e', * ren-for9e\ v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. enforce (q.v.).] To reinforce (q.v.). 

*• Reenforce their courage, with their might." 

Drayton : Battle of Jgincourt. 

* re-en-for9e’-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enforcement (q.v.).] The act of reenforcing or 
strengthening anew; supply of new or fresh 
force or strength ; reinforcement. 

" Hast-e we Diomed 
To rcenforcemcnt, or we perish all.” 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Crestida, r. 5. 


re-en' -ter- mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Reenter.] 
A. V B. vis pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang. : The act of entering again ar 
anew ; reentry. 

II. Technically : 

1. Calico-printing : [Groundino-in]. 

2. Engr. : The deepening of lines by a graver, 
either in repairing a plate or for perfecting an 
etching. 

reentering -angle, s. 

An angle pointed inward 
(a); specif., in fortification, 
an angle pointed towards 
tbe defended place. 



reenterino 

angle. 


If Reentering angle of a 
polygon: An interior angle 
greater than two right an- 
gles. 

reentering-polygon, 

s. A polygon containing one 
or more reentering angles. The term reenter- 
ing stands opposed to salient. It is a pro- 
perty of a salient polygon that no straight 
line can be drawn which will cut the peri- 
meter in more than two points ; whilst in 
a reentering polygon such line may cut it in 
more than two points. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ne, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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•re-e n-throno’, 're in throne’, v.t . 

Pref. re-, aud Eng. enthrone (q.v.).] To eu- 
hrone again ; to replace oa a throne. 

" Him they rem/Jknm'dL’' Drayton : Poly-Olblon, a. 8. 

* re-en-throne'-ment, * re-ln throne’- 

ment. s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enthronement 
(q.v.). J The act of reentbrouing ; the state of 
being reenthroned. 

* re - en - thron- Ize, * re-In-thron'-Ize, 

v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enthronizs (q.v.).j 
To reeuthrone. 

" This Muatnphji they did relnthronUe."— Rowell : 
Litter*, bk. L, let. 20. 

* rc en-tl^e', * re-in tlse', v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. entice (q.v.).J To cntica, allure, or 
tempt again. 

" And reinthe the club-dog Pym." 

Il’amer.* Albion* England, bk. v..ch. Xirl. 

re-on'-tran§e, #. [Pref. re-, and Eng. en- 
trance, a.* (q.v.).] The act of retuteriog ; a 
reentry. 

The t*orcs of the brain ... are more easily opened 
to the spirits which demand reentrance."— UlanviU: 
Vanity of DogmatUimg, ch. iv. 

re-en'-trant, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. entrant 
(q.v.).] The same as Reentering (q.v.). 

re-en’-try, * re-en-trle, 5. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. entry (q.v.).] 

1. Orth Lang.: The net of reentering; a 
Dew or first entry. 

M Yet hath the slav# made a reentry. 9 

Barry: Ram Alley, lv. 1. 

2. Lam: The resuming, retaking, or reenter- 
ing into possession of lands lately lost. 

1 Proviso for reentry: 

7/aw: A clause usually Inserted in leases, 
Ac., that upon non-payment of rent, A<x, the 
term shall cease. 


reeve (2), s . (Ruff (1), *.] 

Ornith . ; A bird, the female of the Ruff 

(q.v.). 

reeve ( 1 ), v.t. A t. IReef(2), v.) 

Naut.: To ] ass the end (of a rope) through 
any hole in a block, thimble, elent, ring-bolt, 
cringle, Ac.; Lo run or pass through such n 
hole. 

" Reeving uew ri>j>cs. and bending freab — 

Ca**ell't Saturday Journal, Sept. 19, 1695, p. 66 a. 

reeve (2), v.t. [Reave.] 

Reeves, s. [John Reeves, Esq., of Canton 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1S33, p. 77 ; cf. P. Z. S., 
IS3S, p. 105.)] (See compounds.) 

Reeves’s muntjac, s. 

Zool.: Cervulus rcevesii. [Mdntjao.] 

Reeves's pheasant, «. 

Ornith. : Phasiantts reevesii, a native of 
China, remnrkable for its long banded tail, 
which often exceeds five feet in length. 

* re-ex am in-a-ble, a. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. * examinable (q.v.).] Capahlc of being 
reexamined or reconsidered ; capable of or 
liable to reexamination. 

re ex &m-In a’-tlon, *. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. examination (q.v.).] A renewed or re- 
peated examination ; specif., io law, the 
examination of a witness after he lias been 
cross-examined. 

re-ey-&m-ine, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
examine (q.v.).] To examine again or anew. 

Spend the time In reexamining more duly your 
cau»e."— Booker. 

re-ex^hange’, v.t. [Pret re-, and Eng. ex- 
change, v. (q.v.).] To exchauge again or anew. 


•re-on- verse', v.L [Renverse.] To reverse. 

” fteenverring hi* name.'— Donne: Pteudo- Martyr, 
p. 274. 

reep’-er§, s. pi. (Mahratta re ep — a lath, lath- 
work.) baths nr longitudinal sections of the 
Palmyra palm, used in the East for building. 

re-e-rect', v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eng. erect, v. 
(q.v.).] To erect again or anew ; to raise again. 

" May find a me Mies to reerert my etate." 

Stirling: Aurora. 

* reer'-moilse, s. [Reremocse.] 

reesk. s. (Gael. riasg = coarse mountain grass, 
a moor, n marsh.] 

1. A kind of coarse grass. 

2. Waste land yielding only coarse grass ; a 
marshy place. (Scotch.) 

roost, v.L A u (Rest, v .] 

A. / rtf ra Tia. ; To stand stubbornly atlll ; to 
be restive. (Scotch.) 

*■ Io curt or car thou never reettU. 9 

Burnt: The Auld Parmer to Tilt Stare. 

B. 7 Yart 5 . : To arrest, to atop ; to cause to 
stand still suddenly. (Scotch.) 

ro es t&b' lish, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
establish (q.v.).J To establish anew. 

•'Their clow destgne of re.est<ibli*hing popery." — 
Prynne: Treachery * DUloyalty. pt. 1., p. 6. 

ro es tftb’-lish or, #. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
establishcr (q.v.).] One who reestablishes. 

" Restorers of virtue, and reetfablither* of a happy 
world. ’— Sandy t : State of Religion. 

re es t&b'-lish ment, s. [Pref. re-, nnd 
Eng. establishment (q.v.).] The net of re- 
establishing ; the state of being reestablished ; 
restoration. 

“ Tha reest abl Uhrrumt of tha old occlr-glimtlcJil *y»- 
tem."— Macaulay: DM. Eng., cb. 1L. 


re- exchange', $. [Pret re-, aod Eng. ex- 
change, s. (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A renewed exchange. 

2. Comm.: The difference in the value of a 
bill of exchange occasioned by ita being dis- 
honoured in a foreign country in which it was 
payable. The existence and the amount of it 
depend on tha rate of exchange between the 
two countries. ( Wharton.) 

rc-ex-hib’-it, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ex- 
hibit, v. (q.v.).] To exhibit again or anew. 

re-ex-pel’, v.t. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. expel 
(q.v.).J To expel agaiu. 

* re-ex per' X-e 1156 , s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
experience (q.v.)’] Renewed or repeated ex- 
perience. 

* re 0 X-per'-i-en 9 e, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
experience, v. (q.v.).J To experience again or 
anew. 

re-ex-port’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. export, v. 
(q.v.).] To export again ; to export after 
having been nn ported. 

" Annum) ly reexported from Ore* t BrUrtlu."— Smith ; 
IVcoflA of Satiunt. bk. iv., ch. vil. 

ro-CX-port, $. [Pref. re-, and Eng. export, a. 
(q.v.).] Any commodity reexported. 

ro-ex-port a -tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
exportation (q.v.).] The act of reexporting 
gooda which nnve been imported. 

•’ Allowing the WU1« drtiwback* upon tho reexporta- 
tion of the k renter part of Etiropeuii And E/wt Indian 
Roods to tho colonies, as ujmjd their reexportation to 
any independent couutry."— AmffA : Wealth of Motion*. 
bk. Iv., ch. vil. 

re-bx-piU’-slon, «. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ex- 
pulsion (q.v.).] 'Hie act of reexpclling; the 
state of being rcexpelled. 


• rd-Ss-tatO’, v.L [Pref. re-, and Eng. estate 
(q.v.).] To reestablish, to reinstate. 

" Had there not been a dojjpnerfiMon from whAtOod 
irmde ua At flist, there had been no nerd of a re» 
K<-ut rAtloutorvr*rafeua lu It."— IFa/fie t Two&ermont, 
p. 26. 


re 6x tent’, s. [Pref. re-, nnd Eng. extent 
(q.v.). j 

Ixt w : A second extent on lauds or tene- 
ments, cm complaint 1 hat the former was 
partially made, Ac. [Extent. J 


rccst'-cd, recst'-ft, a. [Cf. Pan. rtste =* to 
broil, to smoke.] Dried in amoko or in the 
suu ; ainged, withered. (Scotch.) 

rcovo (1), 5 . (A.S, girifi = a steward.) 

[Grieve, 5 .] 

* 1. A bailiff, n sfewnrd ; n peace oflleer. 
The word slill survives in sumo compounds, 
as sheriff (that Is, the ahlrc-rcctrc), borough- 
reeve, part- reeve, Ac, 

2. A foreman In a coal miuo. (Pror.) 


roozed, rolzod, u. (Cf. rusty and nested.] 


1. Rusty, resty. 

*' Reeaed hacoh *oonte nlisll f<vwtr hi* fmnlly," 

Dp Hall. Satire*. Iv. X 

• 2. Scorched, fried. 


"Their iioul* . . . reeled In in»rv»tory."— Adam* : 
I. <V5. 


* re-f&c’^ tlon, [Pref. re-, nnd Eng./artfon 
(cpv. ).] Retribution, satisfaction. 

" i VmiinAiuliHl t<> n.vmlro rt faction nnd mIU fact Ion." 
—Rowell 1 hodjiun Oroee, 1 1JU 


re -fash'-lon, r.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fashion, 
v. (q.v.).] To fashion anew; to form or 
mould into shape agaiu or anew. 

* re f&sb'-len ment, ». [Eng. refashion; 
-m*nr.] The set of refnshioDing or forming 
agaiu or anew’. 

ro fas' ten (f silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fasten.] *To fasten agaiu. 

ref ddnsk' lte, s. [After the Refdansk mine, 
Urals, where found; autf. • ite (Min.); Russ. 
A tier, reu’cfartsfcif.] 

ilfin. : An earthy, pulverulent substance 
related to serpentine, the magnesia constit- 
uent partly replaced by the protoxides of 
iron and nickel. 

*re feet', v.t. [Refect, a.) To refresh; to 
restore after hunger or fatigue ; to repair, to 
roiovigorate. 

" I refect mynelf inwardly with my flrtl RuMlan 
diuoer.”— O. A, Sala : A Journey Due Sort A (1859). p. 87. 

* re-feet’, n. [LaL refectus, pa. par. of reficio: 
re- = again, and facio = to make.] Refreshed, 
restored, recovered, reinvigorated. 

" Whan thou art w*] refreshed and refect, thou shatt 
be more stedfaste .'— Chaucer : Boeciu*, bk. v. 

re-fee'-tion, s. [Fr., from Eat. rzfedumtm, 
accua. nf refect io — a making again, a refresh- 
ing, from refectus = refreshed, refect (q.v.); 
Sp. refeccion; Hal. refezione.] 

1. Refreshment after hunger or fatigue; 
that which refreshes or reinvigorates. 

2. In religious houses, a spare or scant meal 
or repast ; a meal .sufficient only to maintain 
life. 

* 3. Reparation of a building. (Ciinf Law.) 

* re-fee’-tive, a. A «. [Eng. refect ; -ire.) 

A. As adj. : Refreshing, restoring, reiu- 
vigo rating. 

B. As subst. : That which refreshes or 
restores ; refreshment. 

* re fee' tor er, e. [Low Lai. refectorurrus.] 
The monk in charge of the refectory aud 
supplies of food in a monastery. 

re-fec'-tor-y, s. [Low I>at. refedorium, from 
Lai. refectus, pa. par. of reficio — to refresh; 
Fr. refcctoire ; Sp. refedorio ; Port, refeitorio ; 
Ital. Ttfettorio.] A room for refreshment ; au 
eating room ; specif., in religious houses the 
hall or apartment where repasta are takeu iu 
common. Among the Carthusians the monks 
take their meals in their cells, except on 
Sundays and feast-days. 

* re-fel', * re-fell’, v.t. [Lnt. rtfello, from 
re- — hack, again, and fallo ~ to deceive.] To 
refute, todisprove; to overthrow by arguments. 

" How b« ref died me, and bow I rei>l!ed." 

bhaketp. : Measure for Measure, v. L 

re for', * rc ferre, v.t. A f. [Lnt. refero: 
rr-= back, ami frro^tn bear, to carry ; Fr. 
referer ; Sp. A Port, referir ; ltal. rtferire, 
riferire.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. 7/if. ; To carry or bear back. 

“ My comualle U thnt ye 
Ref err* you to tlid blest pla«u-t here." 

Chaucer : TeHament uf Creteid*. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To assign ns to an order, class, genus, Ac. : 
ns, To refer nn animal or a plant to a certain 
genus. 

2. To hnnd over or intrust for consideraiiou 
and decision ; to deliver over or commit, as to 
another person or iribunal, for considera- 
tion, treatment, decision, Ac. : as, Parliament 
refers a matter to u committee hfc examination 
nnd report. 

3. With the rcllexivo pronoun, to betake 
one's self ; to appeal. 

" I do refer mo to thl* om l«v~ 

Shakctp. : 11 inter* rate. III. 1. 

•L To trncc back ; to assign or nttnbute to, 
as the origin, cause, motive, ground, or snurca 
of explanation : as, To refer n person’s suc- 
cess to his talents. 

5. To direct for information ; to bid to apply 
for information, Ac. : as, To tefer another to 
nn official. 

* 6. To reduce or bring In relation as to 
some standard. 

" You pr.ifr** and p .-met I mi to refer all tiling* to 
youmrlf." Bacon. 

■ 7. To defer ; to put otf ; to post pone. (>tc(/l.) 


boll, bojf ; pollt, jtffrl; eat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bengh; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = L 
-clan, -tlan = shan, -tion, -slon = shim; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, slous shus. -bio, die, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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B. Intransitive : 

1. To appeal ; to apply for information ; to 
have recourse : as. To refer to a dictionary, to 
refer to one’s notes, Ac. 

2. To allude ; to make reference or allusion ; 
to have respect by intimation, not explicitly. 

•• Thnt that Solomon chiefly refer* to in the text."— 
Sharp ' Sermons, vol. i.. ser. S. 

3. To respect ; to have relation or reference ; 
to relate, to point : as, The passage refers to 
an old custom. 

4. To direct the attention : as, Aa asterisk 
refers to a marginal or footnote. 

re fer -a ble, a. [Referrible.] 

ref-er-ee', s. [Eng. refer; -ee.] One to whom 
aay matter, point, or question is referred for 
decision ; specif., a person to whom a matter 
in dispute is referred for settlement or de- 
cision ; an arbitrator ; also a person selected 
to decide disputed points when the umpires 
chosen by the contending parties are unable 
to agree. 

ref'-er en^e, $. [Lat. referens , pr. par. of 
refero = to refer (q.v.) ; Sp, referenda .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of referring or handing over, as 
to another person or tribunal, for considera- 
tion and decision. 

2. The act of assigning or referring to a 
Class, order, genus, or species. 

3. The act of alluding or making allusion ; 
allusion : as, He made no reference to what 
had occurred, 

4. Relation, respect, regard. (Generally in 
the phrases, in reference to, with reference to.) 

** I must contract what I have to Bay in reference 
to my translation."— Dryden: Juvenal. (Ded.) 

• 5. Assignment, appointment, apportion- 
meot. 

M Due reference of place ami exhibition.*’ 

Shake* p. : Othello, 1. 3. 

6. A passage or note in a work by which a 
person is referred to another passage or work. 

7. One who is or may be referred to ; one of 
whom inquiries may be made as to the char- 
acter, abilities, Ac., of another person. 

II. Law: The act or process of assigning a 
cause depending in court, or some particular 
point in a cause for hearing and decision, to a 
person or persons appointed by the couit. 

1 Work (or Book) of reference : A work, such 
aa a cyclopaedia, dictionary, and the like, in- 
tended to be consulted when occasion requires. 

•ref er end' a ry, s. [Low' Lat. referendarius, 
from referenda' — to refer, from Lat. referendus, 
fut. pass. par. of refero =: to refer (q.v.); Fr. 
rtferendaire f Sp., Port., A ltal. referendario.] 

1. One to whose decision any matter is re- 
ferred ; a referee. 

"In suits, it i* good to refer to some friend of trust ; 
hot let him chusa well his referendarie •*.” — Bacon : 
E stays ; Of Sutour*. 

2. An ancient officer who delivered the royal 
answer to petitions. 

3. An officer charged with the duty of pro- 
curing and despatching diplomas and decrees. 

t ref er-en'-dum, s. [Gerund or neut. of 
gerundive participle of Lat. refero .} [Refer.] 

Law: A note addressed by an ambassador 
to his own government on a point with regard 
to which he is without Instruction. Also (as 
lo Switzerland), the submission of a proposed 
legislative measure to a vote of the people. 

ref-er-en’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. refer- 
ence; - ial .] 

* 1. Relating to or having reference; con- 
taining a reference. 

\ 2. Used for reference. 

* ref-er-en -tial-ly (ti as sh), adv . [Eng. 

referential ; -ly.] By way of reference. 

•re-fer'-er, $. [Eng. refer; -er.] One who 
refers. 

* re-fer'-ment, s. [Eng. refer ; -ment.) The 
act of referring ; a reference for decision or 
examination. 

* re fer ment\ v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fer- 
ment, v. (q.v.).] To ferment again or anew. 

** Tb* remitted nitre agitates the flood. 

Revives its fires, and referments the Mood." 

Blackmore : Creation, vL 

referred', pa. par. or a. [Refer.] 


re-fer -ri ble, re fer’ a ble, a. [Eng. 
refer; -able.] Capable of being referred ; that 
may be referred, assigned, or attributed ; as- 
signable, attributable. 

M Fr<uu whom all rules arise, and to which they are 
all referable."— Reynolds : Ducourtes, No. viiL 

* re-f lg'-ure, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. figure, v. 
(q.v.).] To figure, fashion, or form auew ; to 
refashion ; to reproduce as in a copy. 

" Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 

If ten of thine ten tmies refigured thee." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 6. 

re' fill', * re-fil, v.t. k i . [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fill (q.v.).] 

A. Trans . ; To fill again. 

" Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refill'd.” 
Byron: Child* Harold, ill. 82. 

* B. Intrans.: To become full again, 

* re-find', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. find (q.v.).] 
To find again ; to experience anew. 

“ He in the eighth the same. 

Reflnding Sandys : Ovid; Met am. ill. 

re-fine’, *re-fyne, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. fine (q.v.) ; in imitation of Fr. rajfiner=z 
to retine.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To purify; to reduce to a fine state ; to 
free or clear from impurities, sediment, or the 
like ; to defecate, to clarify, to fine. 

"The parts more pure in rising are refin'd.’' 

South ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiv. 

2. To reduce from the ore ; to free or separ- 
ate from other metals, or from dross or alloy. 

" I will refine them, m silver la refined.”— Zechariah 
xii. 9. 

3. To purify from all that is gross, coarse, 
debasing, low, vulgar, rude, clownish, or the 
like ; to educate or raise, as the taste ; to im- 
part high culture to ; to polish. 

*• Ingenious Art, with her expressive face. 

Steps forth to fashion and refine the race." 

Co toper : Charity, 98. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To become pure or clear; to be freed or 
cleared from impurities, sediment, or the like. 

" The purs limpid stream when foul with stains. 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines." 

Aildiion. ( rodd .) 

2. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, taste, 
or performance. 

"Chaucer refined on Boccace. and mended his 
stories."— Dryden ; Fable*. (PreLJ 

3. To affect nicety in thought or language. 

"He makes another paragraph about our refining In 
controversy, and coming nearer still to the church of 
Rome."—.! Iterbury. 

re-fined’, pa. par. k a. [Refine.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made pure ; freed from impurities, dross, 
alloy, or the like. 

" To gild refined gold, to paint the Illy." 

Shakesp. : King John. Iv. 2. 

2. Free from coarseness, vulgarity, rude- 
ness, or the like ; of high culture ; polished. 

" Possessor of a soul refined.” 

Cow per : Ti roctnium, 721. 

* re-fln'-ed-l^, adv. [Eog . refined; -ly.] In 
a refined manner; with affected nicety or 
elegance. 

"WUl any dog 

Refined! y leave his hitches and his bones 
To tu.ru a w bee 1? ‘ D rydeiu ( Todd.) 

* re-f in’-ed ness, s. [Eng. refined; -n<ss.) 
The quality or state of being refined ; purity, 
refinement, elegance ; affected purity or ele- 
gance. 

"Great semblances of spirituality, refinedness, like 
those Pharisees ."— Barrow : Scnnons, voL, hi., ser. 15. 

re-f me'-ment, s. [Eng. refine; - ment ; Fr. 
raffinement.] 

1. The act or process of refining, purifying, 
or clearing from extraneous matter; purifica- 
tion, clarification; specif., I he process of 
freeing metals, liquids, or other substances 
from impurities or crudities which impair 
their [quality or unfit them for tbeir appro- 
priate uses. 

2. The state of being pure or purified. 

3. The state of being free from all that is 
gross, coarse, debasing, low, vulgar, rude, 
clownish, or the like ; purity of taste, mind, 
or the like ; elegance of taste, manners, lan- 
guage, Ac. ; high culture, polish. 

" That sensibility of pain, with w hich 
Refinement is endued. “ Cowper Task, Iv. 359. 

4. That which proceeds from refining, or the 
desire to appear refined ; the result of exces- 
sive elaboration, polish, nr nicety; affected 
subtlety : as, the refinements of cunning. 


re-ftu'-er, s. [Eng. refin(e); -er.] 

1. One who refiues liquors, metals, sugar, or 
other substances. 

"Be shall sit as a refiner and purifier of #ilver. n — 
Malachi ii. 3. 

2. One who refines, educates, or polishes the 
taste, manners, Ac. : as, a refiner of language. 

3. An inventor of superfluous subtleties ; 
one who is overnice in discrimination, argu- 
ment, reasoning, philosophy, or the like. 

" Now * seeking: the truth * Is idmoet become xs much 
a phrase among these gentlemen as 'seeking the Lord* 
ww among another set of refiners."— Waterland ; 
Works, viiL !7. 

re-fin-er-y, s. [Eng. refine; -ry ] 

1. A place where sugar, metals, liquors, Ac., 
are refined. 

2. An apparatus for removing impurities or 
crudities from metals, spirits, petroleum, 
sugar, Ac. 

re fit', s. [Refit, v.] The repairing or re- 
newing of what is damaged or worn out; 
specif., the repair of a ship. 

re-fit', v.t. A i. [Pref. re-, and Eng fit, v. 
(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make fit for use again ; to repair, 
where damaged or worn out 

"The allied fleet having been speedily refitted at 
Portsmouth, stood out again to sea."— Macaulay : 
Bust. Eng., cb. xix. 

2. To fit out or provide anew. 

B. Intrans. : To repair damages, especially 
to a ship. 

" Admiral Kcppel returned to Portsmouth to refit. 9 
— Balsham: Bist . Great Britain (an. 17J8). 

* re-f lt’-ment, s. [Eng. refit ; -meat] The 
act of retittiug or repairing. 

re-fix', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. jix(q.v.).l To 
fix or establish again or anew ; to reestablish- 

" A hundred years have roll'd away 
Siuc* he refused the Moslem's sway.** 

Byron : Steye of Corinth, v. » 

* re-flame’, V.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. flame, 
v. (q.v.).] To burst again into flame. 

" Stamp out the fire, or this 

Will smoulder and rertame." 

Tennyson : (Jueen Mary, 1. i 

re-flect', * re-fleete', v.t. ki. [Lat. reflecto, 
from re - = back, and Jlecto = to bend.] 

A. Transit ive: 

* 1. To bend back ; to turn, cast, or throw 
back. 

“ Let me mind the reader to reflect bis eye npoa 
other quotatious.*' — Fuller. 

2. Specif. : To cause to return or to throw of[ 
after falling or striking on any substance, ia 
accordance with certain physical laws. 

" These rays . . . being more easily reflected from 
certain taodies than from others. —Locke: Bat. 
Philosophy, ch. xl. 

3. To give back an image or likeness of ; to 
mirror. 

" All her reflected feMurex" 

Vow per : Task, 1. 702. 

* 4. To bend again ; to appease. 

“ Their most honours might reflect enraged JSxeldes.’ 
Chapman : Bomer ; Iliad lx. 1M. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To bend or turn back ; to be reflected. 

" Inanimate matter moves always In a straight line, 
and never reflects in au angle, uor bends in a cuds."— 
Bentley : Sermon*. 

2. To throw back light, heat, sound, or the 
like ; to return rays or beams. 

“ Two glasses . . . now no more reflect.” 

Shakesp. : I'enu* & Admit, 1,180. 

3. To turn or throw back the thoughts 
upon anything; to revolve matters in the 
mind; to think seriously; to ponder, to 
meditate, especially with regard to conduct. 

4. To pay attention to what passes iu the 
mind ; to attend to the facts or phenomena of 
consciousness. 

5. To bring reproach ; to cast censure or 
blame. ( Drydcn : Aurengzebe, ii. 1.) 

re-fleet'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Reflect.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. ; Thrown or cast back : aa, 
reflected light. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : Re flexed (q.v.). 

2. Her . ; Curved or turned round ; as the 
chain or line from the collar of a beast thrown 
over the back. [Flected.] 
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reflected light, *. 

Paint. : The subdued light which falls on 
objects that are in shallow, and serves to 
maka out their forms. It is reflected from 
some object on which tha light falls directly, 
either seen lu tha picture or supposed to bo 
acting on it ; such light as a round body re- 
ceives on tha shadow side from ita opposition 
to an illuminated object of any kind. 

• r6 fleet eut, a. [Lat. reflectcns, pr. par. of 
rtflecto = to reflect (q.v.).] 

1. Bending or flying back ; reflected. 

'* The ny dependent, and the ray 
Dtgby : On the Soul. 

2. Reflecting. 

*’ Such ireflectmt body as hlndera not the puiAge 
through."— . On bodies, ch. kill. 

•rc fleet' i blc, a. |Eng. reflect; -ibte.] Capa- 
ble of being thrown back or reflected ; rcflexible. 

re -flcct’-Ing, pr. par. k a. (Reflect.) 

A. As pr. par. : (Sea tha verb). 

B. As adject ive: 

1. Throwing back rays of light, heat, &c., 
as a mirror or similar polished surface, 

2. Given to reflection ; thoughtful, medita- 
tive, contemplative. 

reflecting circle, s. 

Optics : An instrument for measuring alti- 
tudes and angular distances, invented by 
Mayer about 17-14, and afterward improved by 
Bord a and Troughton. Ia principle and con- 
struction it is similar to the sextant, the 
graduations, however, being continued com- 
pletely round the limb of the circle. Trough- 
ton s bus three arms radiating from the ceutra 
at angular distances of 120* apart, each pro- 
vided with a vernier, ao that each angle 
measured ia derived from the mean of three 
readings at opposite points of the arc, which 
tends to correct errors of centreing and grad- 
uation. Also called a Repeating-circlo. 

reflecting faculties, s. pi. 

Phreu of ; A division of the intellectual facul- 
ties, comprising Comparison and Causality. 
Called also Reflective Faculties. [Phreno- 
logy.] 

" The Perceptive slid Htflectiny Faculties, or Intel- 
lect, form Ideas, rercelve relations, and are subject to, 
or milter constitute, the Will; and minister to tho 
Affective Faculties."— Chambers' Encyc. fed. 1385), vlL 


reflecting galvanometer, 8. 

Elcctr. : Sir William Thomson's reflectlng- 
galvnnoineter consists of a very small magnet, 
made of a piece of watch-apriag, suspended 
between two flat bobbins of fine insulated 
copper wire. Tha magnet carries a very small 
concave mirror, which is adjusted by means 
of a directing-magnet to throw the rays of 
light, issuing from a lamp and reflected from 
the mirror, upon the zero of a horizontal 
graduated scale when no current ia passing, 
or when two equal and opposite currents 
neutralize each other. In any other case the 
vibrations of the magnet cause tha Imaga to 
be deflected to the right or left of zero by an 
amount proportional to the force and duration 
of tha carrent. (Galvanometer. J 

reflecting - goniometer, s. [Gonio- 
meter,] 

reflecting microscope, s. 

Optics : A form of microscope flrst proposed 
by Newton, In which the image formed by a 
amall concave speculum may ba viewed either 
by the naked aye or through an eye-picca. 
The object ia placed outside of the tube of the 
microscope, and reflects its image to tho 
speculum by means of a plane mirror, inclined 
at an angle of 45* to tha axia of the former. 


reflecting power, i. 

Thermal. : The power possessed by anyaub- 



ItEFLECTINO TELESCOPIC* 

which the rays are received upon nn object- 
mirror nnd conveyed to a focus, at which tho 
linage la viewed by an eye-pieeo. The Illus- 


tration to the left represents tha telescope, with 
a forty-feet reflector, which Herschel erected 
in his grounds at Slough. With it ho discovered 
the two innermost satellites of Saturn (q.v.). 

ro-flcct'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. reflecting; dy.) 

1, With reflection ; thoughtfully. 

2. With censure jreproachfully, ceasoriously. 

rc fleo'-tion, * rc flex ion (x as Ksh\ s. 

[Lat. reflexio, from reflexus, pa. par. of reflecto 
=• to reflect (q.v.).] 

]. The act of reflecting or throwing back, 
as of rays of light, heat, Ac. ; tha stata of 
being reflected. 

" Lights, by clear reflection multiplied. 

From many a mirror." Catcher: Task, |v. 2 «. 

2. That which is reflected, or produced by 
being reflected ; ao imaga given back from a 
reflecting surface. 

" Mountain peak and villago spire 
Retain reflection ol his fire." Scott : Rokeby, v. L 

3. The act or habit of turning the mind to 
something which has already occupied it; 
thoughtful, attentive, or continued considera- 
tion or deliberation ; meditation, thought. 

4. Tha action of the mind by which it takes 
cognizance of ita own operations. 

" By reflection then. In the following part of this 
discourse. I would he understood to mean, that notice 
which the mi ml takes of ita owu operations, and tho 
manner of them, by raison whereof there come to be 
idesis of these oiwmtlons in the understanding."— 
Lock*: Human Omicrstandiny, bk- ii., ch. i. 

5. The result of continued consideration, 
deliberation, or meditation ; thought or 
opinion arising from deliberation. 

“ Job's reflections on his once flourishing estate, did 
mt the same time nflllct and eucourage him."— Alter, 
bury. 

6. Censure, reproach, opprobrium, blame. 

•,f (1) Plane q/ reflection : The plane passing 
through the perpendicular to the reflecting 
surface at the point of incidence and the path 
of the reflected ray of light or heat. 

(2) Total reflection : Said of a ray of light 
which, when it traverses a refracting medium, 
is totally reflected at the surface of tho me- 
dium, so that it does not iasua from it at nil. 

* ro-floc'-tion-mg, s. [Eng. reflection ; -ing.] 
Tha oct or state ol reflecting ; reflection. 

" Heflectionlnj apart, thon Meat that her plot Is 
beginning to w ork. — Richardson : Clarissa, vi. 5. 

rc-flcc-tive, a. [Eng. reflect; -ive; Ft. 
reflect if. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Throwing back or reflecting, as rays of 
light, heat, &c. 

" Hi* beams he to his royal brother lent. 

And so ahone still in Ills reflective light." 

/iryden : Annus AI Irabil it . cclllL 

2. Exercising, or capable of exercising, 
thought or reflection ; taking cognlzanca of 
the operations of the mind. 

'* Forc'd by reflective reason 1 confess 
That human science Is uncertain guess.* 

Prior : Solomon. 1. 799. 

n. Gram. : The same as Reflexive (q v / 

reflective faculties, s. pi. [Reflect 

INQ- FACULTIES.] 

* re-flec'-txve-ljf, adv. [Eng. reflective; Ay.) 

1. In a reflective manner; by reflection. 

2. In a reflecting manner; aa one reflecting. 

" Dronpod Ms cigarette on tho floor, and reflectively 
a tainted ii out."— Cassell's Saturday Journal , July 17, 

1880. p. 05a 

• r6-fl6o'-tIve ness, s. [Eng. reflective; 

* ness .J The quality or state of being reflective. 

rS-floo'-tor, s. [Eng. reflect; -or; Fr. ri - 

Jleeteur.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Tliat which reflect*, or throws hack rays 
of light, heat, Ac. ; a reflecting surface. (11.1.] 

2. One who reflects or meditates ; n thought- 
ful or meditative person. 

” There Is aenreo mnr lliing that nature linn made or 
that men do »nff«T. whence the devout reject or cannot 
take an occasion of an iimpirlug uirdltatfou ."— Uoule : 
On Colours. 

II. Optics : 

1. A device by which the rays proceeding 
from a luminous or heated object are thrown 
back or diverted In u given direction. Tho 
reflecting aurfneo may bn either piano or 
curved. In practice It 1* often made spherical 
or pnraltollc. The former does not bring tho 
rays to a trim focus, bnl 1* easily formed, and 
la consequently generally employed whom 
extreme accuracy Is not sought for. A mirror 


la a familiar example of a plane reflector. Th* 
material should be as smooth and highly pol- 
ished aa possible. Sheet-tin la frequently 
used for common purposes, as for door or hall 
lamps, or those carried by vehicles, while for 
other purposes a more perfectly reflecting sur- 
face is employed, such as speculum metal or 
silver protected by glass. Silver is the most 
perfectly reflecting substance known, absorb- 
ing but « per cent, of the incident rays, while 
speculum metal absorbs 37 per cent. Glass 
itself, owing to its property of totally reflect- 
ing incident rays at a low nngle, is used in cer- 
tain cases. Reflectors with parabolic surfaces 
are employed for throwing the light emanating 
from objects placed in their foci in parallel 
straight lines to a great distance, and for con- 
verging the heat ray a from a distant object, as 
the sun, to a focus, and also, in connection 
with eye-glasses, in the reflecting tel ••scope, 
which is itself often simply denominated a 
reflector. 

% The term mirror is less comprehensive 
than that of reflector, being usually only ap- 
plied to such surfaces as afford definite images 
and colours, while a reflector may not merely 
be used for throwing hack the rays of light 
and heat, or of heat only, but also the waves 
of sound. 


2. The9ameasR£FLix v riN0-TELESC0PE(q.v.). 

re-flex, a. & $. [Lat. reflexus , pa. par. of re- 
flecto — to reflect (q.v.) ; Fr. rfflexe.] 

A. As adjective; 

• I. Ord. Lang. : Tnrned or thrown back- 
wards ; having a backward direction ; bent 
back ; reflective, reflected, introspective. 

" To m/ikhitl with ray reflex 

The BOv'reiRO planter* primal work dt«plnvc«l." 

Mason: Enylisb t.arUen, L 

II. Technically; 

1. Bot. : Bent back ; reflexed. 

2. Painf. : Applied to those parts of * pic- 
ture which are supposed to be illuminated by 
a light reflected from aomo other body repre- 
sented iu the piece. 

B. As substantive: 


1. A reflection ; an Image produced by re- 
flection. 

'* 'TL» hut tho palo reflex of Cynthia'* brow. 1 ' 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet. UL V 

2. Light reflected from an enlightened sur- 
face to ona in shade : hence, in painting, ap- 
plied to tha illumination of ona body or part 
of it by light reflected from another body re- 
presented in the same piece. 

" Yet, itneo your light hath once enluraln’d mo. 

With my reflex yours shall encreased but” 

Spenser: Sonnet 68 . 

reflex actions, s. pi. 

Phyifll. : Actions resulting from the trans- 
mutation, by means of the irritable protoplasm 
of a nervo cell, of afferent into efferent im- 
pulses. They couatitute the function of the 
spinal coni, the gray matter of which con- 
sists of a multitude oi reflex centres, (Poster.) 


reflex-inhibition, *. 

PhysioL : The stoppage or diminution of tbe 
heart's beat by ctTeront Impulses descending 
tho vagus nerve. 


reflex-vlsien, i. Vision by means of 

reflected light, as from mirrors, Ac. 


reflex zenith-tube, s. [Zenith-tube.) 
* ro-fltSx', v.t. [Reflex, a,] 

1 . To bend back ; to turn bock. 

2. To reflect ; to cast or throw, aa light, 
Ac. ; to turn. 

" May never glorious run reflex hi* beam* 

L'lHtu the country where you make nlx*.le." 

Sftakesp, . 1 Henry \'f., V. ft. 

ro-floxod', pa. par. or a. (Reflex, v .] 
Botany: 

1. Cm. : Turned l»ack ; curved back to • 
great degree. 

"The nlgm of the petal* prettily re flcx*t.’ , ‘- Field, 
Oct. a, i*>&. 

1 2. (0/ leaves) : Having the veins diverging 
from the midrib ntn higher angle than 120*. 


“ re fl6x i-bll -i-tj^, i. [Kng. rtlUrible; -f/y.] 
The quality or Mate of being reflex fbic. 

” A« all the*# ray* dlff-r In refranttlhlllty. *o do they 
In reflexi blitty.'' — IakKc : A.ifurii/ Philosophy, ch. at, 

• r6 flex T blo, a. [ Eng. rrflrx ; - [We, ] Cap 
able of being reflet ted or thrown liaek. 

"Sir loiute Newlon lin* ilemi<u*ir*te<t, by eon vinalnK 
experliueiiU. tliat I lie lU'lit ol the nm e»ii«l*t4 ol ray* 
dtnemniir rrtran>rlli)« and rrflexHde ; util that thoae 
ray* am dlUVranliy rtflrxibl* that or* differently r* 
fra»h'lble. — Cheyne. 
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reflexion— reformation 


* re-flex'-ion (x as ksh), s. [Reflection.] 

* re flex'-i-ty, s. [Eng. reflex; -ity.] Capa 
bility of beiog reflected ; reflexihility. 

re-flex'-ive, a. [Fr. reflexi f] 

1. Bending or turning backwards ; having 
respect to something past; reflective. 

• 2. Capable of reflection ; having the faculty 
of thought. 

“ This must be In a knowiog passive and reflexive 
subject. "—More: Antidote Against Atheism, App., bk. 
r., eh. v. 

* 3. Casting or containing a reflection or 
censure. 

" What man does not resent an ugly reflexive word ? " 
— South : Sermons, x. 174. 

reflexive-verb, s. 

Gram. : A verb which has for its direct ob- 
ject a pronoun which stands for the agent or 
subject of the verb : as, He forswore himself. 
Pronouns of this class are commonly called 
Reflexive-pronouns, and are usually com- 
pounded with * self . ; 

re-flex' ive-ly, adv. [Eng. reflexive; -ly.] 

* 1. In a reflexive manner; in a direction 
backward ; by reflection. 

** Solomon t«lls us life and death are io the power of 
the tongue, and that not only directly in regard of the 
good or ill we may do to others, but rcfiexively also in 
respect of what may rebound to ourselves. ' — Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

2. In the maunerof a reflexive verb. 

• 3. So as to cast a reflection or censure. 

*' Ay, but he spoke slightly and reflexively of such • 
lady."— South: Sermons, vol. vL, ser. S. 

re-flex'-ive -ness, 5. [Eng. reflexive; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being reflexive. 

re flex -ly, adv. [Eng. reflex, a. ; -ty.] In a 
reflex manner. 

* re float', s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. float (q.v.) ; 
Fr. reflot.] A flowing back ; ebb, reflux. 

" The main float and refloat of the sea, is by consent 
of the universe, as part of the diurnal motion. —Bacon : 
Sat. Hist., i 907. 

*Te-flor-es'-5en9e, s. [Pref. re -, and Eng. 
Jlo?*escence(q.v.).] A blossoming again or anew. 

** By the reflorescence of that mortal part which he 
drew from the stem of Jesse' — Borne : Works, vol. lv., 
disc. 16. 

re-flour' ish, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. flourish 
(q.v.).] To flourish again or anew. 

** Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deem'd. 

Milton : Samson Agonistes. 1,704. 

* re-flow", v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. flow, v. 
(q.v.).] To flow back ; to ebl>. 

" My blood refloto'd, though thick aud chilL" 

Byron: Mazeppa, xlv. 

* re-flofr'-er, v.i. & t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. 
flower, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To flower again or anew. 

B. Trans. : To cause to flower again or anew. 

" Her sight retourrrs th* Arabian wilderness." 

Sylvester: The Magnificence, 80S. 

*re-flue-tu-a'-tion, 5. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fluctuation (q.v.).] A flowiog hack ; refluence. 

*rcf'-lu en5e, *rcf'-lu en~9y, *ref- 
lu-en-cie, s. [Eng. refluent); -ce, -cy.] A 
flowing hack. 

“Alt things suhl unary move eontintmlly in an inter- 
changeable flowing, and refluencie."— Mountague. : 
Deooute Essay et, pt. i., treat, vl. , § 2. 

frcf'-lu-ent, a. [Lat. refluens, pr. par. of 
refluo = to flow hack : re- = hack, and fluo = 
to flow.] Flowing back; running or rushing 
back ; ebbing. 

" Gone with the refluent wave Into the deep." 

Cowper : Task. i£ 120. 

►ref'-lu-OUS, a. [Lat. refluus , from refluo = 
to flow back.] Flowing back. 

“ Any reciprocal! or refluous tide ."— Puller : Pisgah 
Sight, II. i. 17. 

re'-flux, 5. & a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. _/Zuz(q. v.).] 

A. As subst. : A flowing back; a return, a 
reaction. 

“ Since the battle there had been a reflux of public 
feeling."— Macaulay ' Hist. Eng., cb. xviL 

B. As adj. : Flowing back ; returning. 

* re-fo -911-late, v.t. [Lat. refocilkitus, pa. 
par. of re/ocillo , from re- = again, and focillo = 
to refresh by warmth ; focus = a hearth.] To 
refresh, to revive. 

" His man was to bring him a roll, and a pot of ale, 
to refocill-ite his wasted spirits." — Aubrey : Anecdotes 
Of Prynnc, ii. 608. 


* re-fo-911-la -tion, s. [Refocillate.] The 
actof refreshing, reviving, or restoring strength 
to by refreshment ; something which refreshes 
or revives. 

** Marry, sir. some precious cordial, some costly re- 
foctllatson, a composure comfortahle and restorative.* 
— Middleton : A Mad World, my Master, UL 

re -fold', v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fold (q.v.).] 
To fold again. 

* re-fo -ment', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. foment 
(q.v.).] 

1. To foment again ; to warm or cherish 
again. 

2. To foment or excite anew : as, To refoment 
sedition. 

* re-for-est-iz-a-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. forest; - irntion .] The act of replanting 
with trees. 

*Jre-forge', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. forge, v. 
(q.v.).] To forge again or anew ; to refashion. 

** The kyngdorne of God recelueth none, hut suche 
as be reforged and chaunged according to this paterae.*' 
— Vdal : Luke xviiL 

* re-forg'-er» s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. forger 
(q.v.).] One who reforges or refashiona. 

'* But Christe beyng a newe reforger of the olde law, 
instede of burnt offreyug, did substitute charitee." — 
Vdal : Luke xxiv. 

re-form' (1), * re-forme, * re-fourme, 

v.t. & i. [Fr. reformer, from Lat. ref or mo = to 
form again : re- = again, and formo = to form ; 
forma — form ; Sp. & Port, reformer; I tal. 
riforviare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form again or anew ; to refashion. 

** Cure Lord lesua Cris which sclial refourmt, the 
bodi of oure mekenesse that is rnaad lyk to the bodi of 
his clerenesse."— Wychffe . Fdipensis jib 

2. To change from worse to better ; to intro- 
duce improvement in ; to improve, to amend, 
to correct ; to restore to a former good state, 
or to bring from a had to a good state. 

“ With second thoughts, reforming what was old.” 
Milton . P. L., ix. 10L 

*3. To abolish, to redress, to remedy. 

** Takes on him to reform some certain edicts." 

SI uiketp. : 1 Henry !\\ iv. S. 

B. Intrans. : To make a change from worse 
to hetter; to abandon that which is evil or 
corrupt, and return to a good state ; to amend 
one's ways ; to become reformed. 

re-form' (2), v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. 
form, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To form again or anew; to arrange in 
order again : as, To reform troops. 

* 2. To inform. 

“Who hath reformed the Spirit of the Lord?"— 
Becon : Works, ii. 39. 

B. Intrans. : To get into order again ; to 
resume order. 

re-form', s. [Reform ( 1 ), v .] The amend- 
ment or reformation of that which is corrupt, 
vicious, defective, or the like ; a change from 
worse to better ; a return from a bad to a 
former good state ; amendment, correction ; 
specifically, a change or ameudment in the 
regulations of parliamentary representation. 

“ A variety of schemes, fouoded In visionary and 
impracticable ideas of reforn, were suddenly produced.** 
—Pitt : Parliamentary Reform, May, 7. 1133. 

Reform Acts, s. pi. 

English Legislation : A term applied to 

certain acts of parliament by which the parli- 
amentary representation of the people was 
altered, and especially to those of 1S32, 1867, 
and 1884-85. The first two Acts provided both 
for an extension of the franchise [Franchise] 
and for a redistribution of seats. The Reiorm 
Act of 1832 disfraochised fifty-six rotteo 
boroughs with less than 2,000 inhabitants 
each, and returning 111 members; thirty 
boroughs with less than 4,000 inhabitants, and 
two above that number, lost each a member, 
and thus 143 seats were obtained for 
distribution. Forty-three new boroughs were 
created, twenty-two of which received two 
members each, and twenty-one one member 
each. The county members for England and 
Wales were increased from ninety-five to 159, 
twenty-six of the large counties being divided, 
and a third member given to seven important 
county constituencies. Scotch and Irish Acts 
followed; the Scotch representation, fixed by 
the Act of Union at forty-five, was raised to fifty- 
three (thirty of them given to counties and 
twenty-three to cities aud boroughs), aud the 


Iriah members, fixed by the Act of Union at 100, 
were increased to 105. The Reform Act of 1867 
disfranchised eleven small English boroughs, 
took a member from thirty-five more, and twe 
from Scotch counties, which, with four seata 
obtained from boroughs disfranchised for cor- 
ruption, gave fifty-two seats for redistribu- 
tion. Five of these were given to as many 
large English and Scotch boroughs on the 
three-cornered system (q.v.), and three to 
Universities, the others to old or new' county 
or borough divisions. Seven members were 
added to Scotland. There was no redistribu- 
tion in Ireland. In the third successful effort 
for Parliamentary Reform, that of 18S4-S5, the 
franchise and redistribution of seats consti- 
tuted two distinct Acts. The Franchise Bill 
received the royal assent on December 6, 1884, 
and came into operation on January 1, 18S5. 
It established household and lodger franchise 
in the counties, introduced a service-franchise 
(q.v.), diminished, though it did not destroy, 
faggot voting, and made a uniform occupation 
franchise of £10 rent both in counties and in 
boroughs in place of the three formerly exist- 
ing. It left untouched the forty-shilling free- 
holders of inheritance, and conferred votes on 
copyholders possessing land of greater value 
than £5 annually. By the Redistribution 
Act of 1885, eighty-one English, two Scotch, 
and tw’enty-two Irish boroughs were totally 
disfranchised ; thirty-six English and three 
Irish boroughs each lost a member, as did 
two English counties ; the City of Loudon 
was reduced from four to two ; six seats were 
obtained from places disfranchised for cor- 
ruption, and the members of the House of 
Commons were increased by twelve. The 
seata thus obtained for redistribution were 
180. The great feature of the scheme which 
followed (agreed to after a conference between 
the two great political parties) was the sepa- 
ration of populous boroughs aud counties into 
divisions, each returning a single member. 
Only a few places hitherto with two members 
were left with the old arrangement. England 
has now (18S6) 465 members, Wales 30, Scot- 
land 72, and Ireland 103. the reduction from 
105 occurring through the disfranchisement 
of Sligo and Cashel some years ago for cor- 
ruption. (IF. A. Holdsworth: The New Re- 
form Act.) 

reform-school, s. The same as a Re- 

formatory (q.v.). 

* re-form a hie, a. [Eng. reform; -able.] 
Capable of being reformed ; admitting of refor- 
mation. 

** How sayest thou, wilt thou [Bp. Ferrar] be re* 
formable f "—Fox ; Martyrs, p. 1,411. 

* re-for-ma'-do, * re-form -ade', s. & a. 

[Sp. reformado.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A monk adhering to the reformation of 
his order. 

** This was one of Celestln the pope’s caveats for his 
new reformadoes." — Wen<er. 

2. A military officer, who for some disgrace, 
was deprived of his command, but retained 
his rank, and, perhaps, even his pay ; an officer 
retained in a regimeut, when his company was 
disbanded. 

“ Humph, says my lord. I'm half afraid 
My captain a turn'd a reformade." 

Cotton ; Epistle to the Earl of . 

B. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to, or in the condition of, a 
reformado ; hence, degraded, low. 

'* You axe a reformado saint" 

Butler Hudibras, HL 2. 

2. Penitent, reformed ; devoted to reforma- 
tion. 

•re-form' al-ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
formalize (q.v.).] To affect reformation; to 
pretend to correctness. 

*’ The unpure glosses of the reformatting Pharisee.'* 
— Loe : Blisse of Brightest Beauty, p. 25. 

ref-or-ma-tion(l), *ref or-ma-ei-on, s. 

[Fr. reformation, from Lat. refurmalionem , 
accus. of reformatio, from reformatus, pa. par. 
of reformo= to reform (q.v.).] The act of re- 
forming ; the state of being reformed ; correc- 
tion or amendment of life or manners, or of 
anything corrupt, vicious, or objectionable ; 
the reform or redress of grievances or abuses. 

“ This shall certainty he our portion, as well as his, 
unless we do prevent it by a s needy reformation of 
our lives."— Sharp : Sermons, voL L, ser. 6. 

U The Reformation : 

Hist : The great revolt against the tenets 
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and tbe domination of the mediaeval church 
which took place in Western Europe in the 
sixteenth century. The Church of the middle 
ages had possessed an amount of power never 
before or aloce readied by any other ecclesiasti- 
cal organization. It attained the height of its 
glory in the thirteenth century, and by the 
fourteenth had begun to decline. Id thut 
century arose Wycliffe (1324 (?>- 1 3S4), “the 
Morning Starof the Reformation." [Lollard, 
Lollaudism.] There is an historical connec- 
tion hetweon his labours and the Hussite 
movement. I Hussite.) Meanwhile, the re- 
vival of letters, the invention of printing, the 
discovery of America (1402), and the Cape 
route to India (1407)* enlarged men’s concep- 
tions, and prepared them for novelties in 
religion. In the sixteenth century, the de- 
cisive struggle began, independently, in France 
in 1512, under James Lcfevre of Etaples, in 
Switzerland in 1510, under Ulrieh Zuinglius, 
ana in Germany in 1517. The French move- 
meat in large measure failed [IIuouenot], and 
or the other two, that in Germaoy was so 
much the more potent, that from its com- 
mencement (October 31, 1517)dates the period 
of the Reformation and of modern times. 
[LiTHFflAN, Protestant.] (For the Swiss 
Reformation see Reformed Church ; for that 
of England, Church of England ; for that of 
Scotland, Church of Scotland.) Though the 
most potent influence in the Reformation was 
a strong spiritual impulse, yet other elements 
had a large place. The ethnologist observes 
that, speaking broadly, the Teutonic race in 
England, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, em- 
braced the Reformation, while the Latin and 
Celtic races rejected it, the chief exception 
being that Teutonic Austria remained Catho- 
lic, while the Celtic Scottish Highlanders be- 
came Protestant. The intellectual impulse 
which the Reformation communicated is still 
in full force, and will never fade away. 

re for ma tion(2), s. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. 
formation (q.v.).] The act of forming or 
arranging anew ; a second forming or arrang- 
ing iu order : as, the reformation of troops. 

re-form'-a-tive, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
formative *(q.v.), j Forming again or anew ; 
having the quality of renewing form ; reforma- 
tory. 

rS-form'-a tor y, a. A s. [Eng. reform; 
-atory.) 

A. Asadj. : Tending or iutended to reform 
or produce reformation ; reformative. 

B, As subst An institution for the de- 
tention and reformation of young persons con- 
victed of vice or crime. (Reformatories and 
certifled Industrial Schools differ only in the 
ages at which juveniles are admitted, and the 
degree of their criminality.) 

re-formed', pa. par. or a. (Reform, v.] 
Reformed Church, 5. 

Church HUt. : The name given flrst to the 
Helvetic Church, which rejected both trrm- 
fiubstantiation and consubstantiation, regard- 
ing the communion as simply a commemora- 
tive ordinance. [Lord's Suffer.] Afterwards 
the name Reformed Churches was extended 
to all other religious bodies who held similar 
neramental views. The founder of the Hel- 
vetic Church was Ulrich Zwingli, who began 
to preach reformed doctriucs in 1510, ami in 
1519 engaged in a contest with Samson, a 
seller of indulgences. D'Auhignd (Hist. Ref, 
bk. xv.), himself a Swiss, shows that from 
1519 to 1520 Zurich was the centre of the 
Swiss Reformation, which was then entirely 
German, and was propagated in the eastern 
and northern parts of the Helvetic Con- 
federation. Retween 1526 and 1532 the move- 
ment was communicated from Berne ; it was 
at once German and French, and extended 
to the centre of Switzerland from the gorges 
of the Jura to the deepest valleys of the Alps. 
In 1532 Geneva took the lead. Here the 
Reformation was essentially French. The 
flrst or German part of the movement was 
conducted by Zwingli, till hia death at the 
battle of Cappel (Oct. 11, 1531), the second 
by various reformers, the third part by 
William Fare!, nnd then by John Calvin. 
[Calvinist.] During the last and the present 
century rationalism lias extensively pervaded 
the Swiss Church. 

Informed Church of England, Reformed Epis- 
copal Church : [Free Cuuiu ii ok Enoland|. 


Reformed Presbyterians, s . pi. 

Church HUt.: On May 25, IS76, the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod almost unani- 
mously joined the Free Church. (For their 
early history see Cameroniaa.) 

re form cr, s. [Eng. reform; -er.) 

1. One who reforms ; one who effects a re- 
formation or amendment of manners, abuses, 
Ac, 

"I think the longest time of our wont prince* 
tcxrce w* many more execution* than the short one 
of our bleat reformer,'' — Cowley : Government of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

2. One who promotes or favours political 
reform. 

” Such a House of Commons It was the purpose of 
the constitution originally to erect, and such a House 
of Corn mu us It was the wish of every reformer now to 
establish."— Pitt : Speech, April 18, 1785. 

3. One of those who assisted in the refor- 
mation of religion in the sixteenth ceutury. 

* re form'-er css, s. [Eng. reformer; -ess.) 
A female reformer. 

'■The reformers of the Poor Clares."— -Sou t Ary .- 
The Doctor , ch. ccxiil. 

* rc-form'-ist, s. [Eng. reform; - ist .] 

1. One who belongs to the reformed religion ; 
a protestant. 

"We hrul a visible conspicuous church, to whom 
All other reform Ists gAve the upper liiind."— Howell ; 
Letters, bk. Iv., let. 36. 

2. One who promotes or favours political 
reform ; a reformer. 

re form'-ly, wiv. [Eng .reform; -ly.) Iu or 
after the manner of a reform. 

"A fierce reformer once, now rankled with e con- 
trary heat, would Send us back Very reform! y Indeed 
to learn reformation from Tyudarus and RebullW— 
J HUon: Contide rations. 

re-for-ti fi-ca tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fortification (q. v.).] The act of refortifyiug ; a 
fortifying anew. 

TO for'-tl-f^, V.t. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. fortify 
(q.v.).] To fortify again or anew ; to put into 
a state of defence again ; to repair or renew 
the fortitt cations of. 

“With special capitulation, that neither the Scots 
nor the French shall refortify , nor cause to he rrforti- 
Jlcd. In neither of those two places: with ithe like 
covenant for our part. If the French deputies do 
require."— Burnet : Records, 1L 28 L 

*re foss'-ion (ss aa sh), s. (Lat. refossus, 
pa. par. of refodio = to dig np again : re- — 
again, and fodio = to dig.] The act of digging 
up a^ain. 

" Hence are rtfostton of graues, torturing of the 
surviving, worse than many deaths. "~Bp. Unit: St. 
Paul's Combat, 

rc-fotlnd (1), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. found 

(1) (q.v.).] To found or cast anew. 

“Perhaps they are all antlent bells refountled 
Wart on : History qf Kiddington, p. 8. 

ro-foTLnd' (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. found 

(2) (q.v.).] To found or establish again or 
anew ; to reestablish. 

re fotind cr, s. [Eng. refound (2) ; -cr.] One 
who refounda or reestablishes. 

rc-fr&ct', v.t. [Lat. refract n pa. par of re - 
fringo = to break up : re- = back, again, and 
frango = to break ; Fr. rifractrr .] 

* 1. Ord. lying, : To bend sharply and 
abruptly back ; to break off. 

2. Optics : To break the natural course of, 
aa of a ray of light ; to deflect or cause to 
deviate from a direct course in passing frota 
one medium intoauotherof a different deusity. 
(Refraction, 2.] 

" Refracting sml reflecting the •unlx'Ams In such an 
angle, '—Cudworth : /ntatl. System, p. 0. 

* r8-ft*&Ct‘-fy blo, a. [Eng. refract; -n5/c.J 
Capable of being refracted, as a ray of light 
or heat; refrangible, 

* r8-ft*itc’-ta-ry, a. A «. [Refractory.] 

1*8 ft*iict ~8d, p<i. par. A a. [Refract.] 

A. As pa. par. : (Seo the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1 . Hot. rP Zool. : Rent bark at an acute anglo ; 
bent suddenly, as if broken. ( Martyn , Ac.) 

2. rhysie* : Turned or deflected from a direct 
course, os a ruy of light or heat. 

rtf-fr&et'- Ing, pr. par. or «. [Rr.riiAcr.] 

*J Refracting angle cf n prism : The anglo 
formed by the two fares of the triangular 
prism, used to dsi-ompose white or solar light. 


refracting dial, *. A dial in which 
the hour is shown by means of aome trans- 
parent refracting fluid. 

refracting surfaco, a. A surface bound- 
ing two transparent media, at which a ray of 
light in passing from one into the other under- 
goes refraction. 


refracting telescope, s. The ordinary 
form of teleseo]* (q.v.). 

re ftr&c -tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. refraetus, 
pa. par. of refringo= to break up; Sp. re- 
fraction; ltal. rifrusione.) [Refract.] 

" I. Ord. Lang.: The act of bending back; 
tbe state of being refracted or bent back. 

2. Physics : The bending or deflection of a 
ray of light (including heat and all other forms 
of radiant energy) which takes place whenever 
the ray passes at any other angle than a right 
angle from the surface of one medium into 
another medium of different density. This 
optical density by no means coincides with 
comparative specific gravity, e.g., turpentine 
is optically denser than water, but floats on 
the top of it. It is a retarding influence ; aud 
accordingly when tlio ray enters the denser 
medium at right angles, though not refracted, 
it is retarded in s certain proportion, travers- 
ing a less distance in a given time. Rays at 
other angles, it can be shown by analysis, must 
be bent aside according to a law discovered by 
Snell about a.d. 1620. Let w w represent the 
refracting surface of the denser medium, for 
example of water; and draw a n perpendicular 
to that surface. Describe a circle round the 
point c, where the perpendicular cuts the 
surface. Now let a ray d c enter the surface 
at c, at aome anglo a c d with the perpen- 
dicular, anil suppose it found by experiment 
that the re- 



thc refracted ray will bo bent towards the per- 
pendicular, and the reverse in tho contrary 
case, so that a ray d c incident in water would 
be refracted as o d, further away from tho 
perpendicular, on emergence into air. Rut 
thirdly, the refracted course of every other ray 
can now be calculated, according to the fol- 
lowing (Snell's) law. Draw d a and d s normal 
to the perpendicular, then the lines d s and d $ 
will represent geometrically the Hines of the 
arcs a d and d b, aud if the radius o a be unity, 
the numbers expressing sd and d s will 
be the sinea of the angles. The si no s d will 
have a certain ratio to the sine d s. Aud 
now if any other incident ray, e r, be taken, 
its sine found in tho same wsy will be found 
to bear the same ratio to the sine of tho 
refracted ray. This ratio of the sines is there- 
fore invariable for All incidences for the snmo 
homogeneous substance. Such ratio is called 
its refractive index. And it will be readily 
seen how, the Index of any substance— aa 
some kind of optical glass— Iteing once found 
by some simple experiment, tin* course of 
every refracted ray incident at any angle on 
the curved surface of a lens can be foreseen, 
and thus its focus and other properties 
calculated, or the curves calculated fora given 
focus, which Is simply the point to which 
refracted ray’s converge. 

% (1) A*tronnmieal t atmospheric, or celestial 
refraction : 


Astron., ifc. : The alteration of tho direction 
of a luminous ray proceeding from a heavenly 
body to the eye of a spectator on tho earth. It 
Is caused by the passage of tin* ray from apace 
or tho rarer air high in the atmosphere to the 
denser medium near tin* surface of the earth. 1 1 
produces the greatest effect when tho heavenly 
body is on ilio horizon, sml is non-existent 
when It Is in the zenith. It makes a heavenly 
body appear higher than it Is, or oven visiblo 
Wfore it has really risen. Allowance must Ikj 
made for refraction in ail observations of alti- 
tude. Tho amount of refraction at a certain 
elevation above the horizon, for a ceitain 
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temperature of the air, and a certain height of 
the barometer, may be approximately deter- 
mined, but minute variations in it make the 
corrected places of the stars occasionally 
wrong by a second or more. (Ball.) 

(2) Axis of double refraction : [Axis]. 

(3) Axis of refraction : [Axis]. 

(4) Conical refraction : 

Optics: The refraction of a ray of light into 
a number of other rays forming a hollow cone. 
It arises when a ray of light passes through 
biaxial crystals [Polarisation qf Light] in a 
particular direction, nearly coinciding with 
the optic axis. When the ray. leaving the 
crystal, forms a cone with the apex at the 
point of emergence, it is called external conical 
refraction ; when the cone is formed by the 
ray on entering the crystal, and it emerges in 
a hollow cylinder, it is called internal conical 
refraction. It was first reasoned out by Sir 
William R. Hamilton, and subsequently 
demonstrated experimentally by Llnyd. 

(5) Double refraction : 

Optics : Many crystals are not homogeneous, 
but have different properties of elasticity, Ac., 
In different directions. The effect of s‘uch a 
constitution is, that unless a ray of light 
enters the crystal in some particular direc- 
tions, it. is not merely refracted in the manner 
described under Refraction, but divided into 
two rays. In this case the refracted ray or 
rays are not always in the same plane as' the 
incident ray. [Polarisation of Light.] 

(6) I ndex of refraction: [Index, s., (4)]. 

(7) Plane of refraction: The plane passing 
through the normal or perpendicular to the 
refracting surface, at the paiut of incidence 
and the refracted ray. 

(S) Point of refraction: [Point, s., % 14]. 

(9) Refraction qf altitude ami declination , of 
ascension and descension , of latitude and longi- 
tude : The change in the altitude, declination, 
&c., of a heavenly body, due to the effect of 
atmospheric refraction. 

(10) Refraction of sound: 

Physics: The change of direction which takes 
place when waves of sound pass from one 
medium to another. It follows the same laws 
as light. It was discovered by Sondhauss. 

(11) Terrestrial refraction : 

Optics: Refraction making terrestrial bodies 
auch as distant buildings or hills, Ac., look 
higher than they really are. The principle is 
the same as in Astronomical Refraction. 

o)*j 

re-ffr&o-tive, a, [Ft. rtfractif. ] [Refract.] 
Pertaining or relating to refraction; tending 
or serving to refract or deflect from a direct 
course. 

** Transniltted through a variety of refractive anr- 
XAcei. —Bp. Hartley : Sermons, vol. iL, eer. 17. 

refractive-index, s. The same as Index 
qf refraction . [Index, s., ^ (4).J 

refractive-power, s. 

Optics: A comparative term practically 
synonymous with optical density, and speci- 
fying the degree in which a body refracts light 
(or heat, Ac.). [Refraction.] 

r8-fr£c-tive-ness, s. [Eng. refractive; 
-ness.) The quality or state of beiag refractive. 

re frac-tom'-e-ter, $. [Eng. refraction); 

0 conaeot., and meter.] An instrument for ex- 
hibiting and measuring the refraction of light. 

re-frSc'-tor, s. [Eng. refract ; -or.] A re- 
fracting telescope (q.v.). 

refr£c '-tor-i- ly, adv. [Eng. refractory; - hj .] 

In a refractory manner; perversely, obstin- 
ately. 

re-frac'-tor-i-ncss, $. 

•ness.] 

1. Tbe quality or state of being refractory ; 
perverseness ; obstinacy in opposition or dis- 
obedience. 

‘■Public opinion everywhere Is daily becoming more 
and more exasperated at tlielr obstinate rqfractori- 
nets, —rimes, March IS, IRse. 

2. Difficulty of fusion or of yielding to the 
hammer. (Said of minerals.) 

rS-frac'-tor-y, * re fr£c'-ta-ry, a. A 5. 
[Lat. refractarius = obstinate, from refractus, 
pa, par. of refringo — to break up; Fr. rt- 
fractaire; Sp. refractario; I tab refrattario .] 

1 xtEFRACT*] 


[Eng. refractory ; 


A. As adjective : 

1. Perverae, contumacious ; sullenly ob- 
stinate in opposition or disobedience ; stub- 
born and unmanageable. 

" S , ui .^ d „ to th * refractory temper of the Jewish 
people. — Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. 11, ser. 2S. 

* 2. Opposed, incompatible. 

" That religion thus nursed up by politicians might 
be every wav compliant with, and obsequious to their 

designs, and no way refractory to the same.** Cud- 

worth : Intell. System, p. 655. 

3. Resisting ordinary treatment. Applied 
especially to metals, which require more than 
the ordinary amount of heat to fuse them, or 
which do not yield readily to the hammer ; 
not easily fused, reduced, or the like. 

B. As substantive : 

*1. Ordinary Language : 

1, An obstinate, perverse, or contumacious 
person. 

How Sharp hath your censure been of those re- 
/ractones amongst us f—Bp. Ha U : lUnuilru, p. 306. 

2. Obstinate, perverse, or sullen opposition. 

Glorying In their scandalous refractories to public 
order. — Jeremy Taylor . 

II. Pottery: A piece of ware covered with a 
vaporable flux and placed in a kiln, to com- 
municate a glaze to the other articles. 

* rc-frac'-ture, s . [Pref. re- t and Eng. frac- 
ture (q.v.). j A breaking back or away. 

M Reluctancies. reserves, and refractures."—Ga uden : 
Tears qf the Church, p. 562. 

* ref ra-ga bil l-ty, $. [Eng. refragable; 

* ity ■] The quality or state of being refrag 3 ble ; 
refragableness. 

* ref'-ra-ga-ble, a. (Lat. refragabilis, from 
refragor = to oppose, to resist : re- — back, 
and frango — to break.] Capable of being op- 
posed, resisted, or refuted ; refutable. 

^ Not now found except iu the negative 
irrefragable , 

* ref'-ra-ga-ble-ness, s. [Eng. refragahle ; 
-m-ss.] The quality or state of being refragable 
or refutable. 

* ref'-ra-gatc, t*.f. [Lat. ref moat us, pa. par. 
of refragor . ] [Refragable.] To oppose ; to 
be opposed or opposite ; to break dowo on 
trial or examination. 

’* W. upon further enquiry, any were found to refra- 
gate. — Glanvill : Scepsu Scientjlca, ch. xix. 

re-frain, *re-fralno, *re-frayne, # re- 
freyne, • re-freine, v.t. A i. [Fr. refrener 
— to bridle, to repress, from Lat. refreno, 
from re- = back, and frenum = a bit, & curb.] 

A. Trans. : To hold back ; to restrain, to 
curb ; to keep from action. ( Psalm xl. 49.) 

B. Imrans . : To forbear ; to hold back ; to 
keep one'a self back from action ; to restrain 
one's self. 

*• For my praise will t refrain for thee, that I cut 
thee not wtf. ' — Isaiah xiviii. 9. 

re-frain, * ro - fra in e, s. [Fr. refrain.] 
The burden of a song; that part of a song 
which is repeated at the end of every stanza. 

" And as he listened, o'er and o*er again. 

Repeated, like a bardeu or refrain." 

Longfellow Sicilian's Tale. 

* re-frain' -er, * re-frein -or, s. [Eng. re- 
frain; -er.\ One who refrains or restrains. 

" Cohlbetori and r</n*inor» of thekloge* wUfull«kope." 
— Hall : Chronicle ; Henry YU. {an. 16). 

* re-frain'-ment, s. [Eng. refrain , v. ; -ment.] 
The act or state of refraining ; forbearance, 
abstinence. 

re-frame', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. frame , v. 
(q.v.).] To frame or put togetberagain orauew. 

** Made up of the same materials with tbe formerre- 
framed. —Search: Light qf Mature, voLli., pt. L.ch. 11. 

re-fran-gi bil'-i-t^, s. [Eog. refrangibl(e) ; 
-ity . ) The quality or state of being refrangible ; 
capability or susceptibility of being refracted 
or deflected from a direct course, as a ray of 
light, in passiug from 000 medium to another; 
refrangible ness. 

“All these rays differ In refrangibU ity.”— Locke : 
Elements qf Hat. Philosophy, ch. xL 

re-fran’-gl ble, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
frangible (q.v.).] Capable of beiog refracted 
or deflected from a direct course, as a ray of 
light, in passing from one medium to another ; 
susceptible of refraction. 

" Some of them [rays] are mora refrangible than 
others. —Locke: Elements qf Nat. Philosophy, ch. U, 

* re-fr&n'-gl -hle-ness, s. [Eng. refrangi- 

ble ; -«<«$.] The quality or atate of being re- 
frangible ; refranglbility. 


* re-freide, v.t. [O. Fr. refreider (Fr. re- 
froidir ), from Lat. re * = again, and frigeo — to 
freeze, to cooL] To cool. 

* re fre-na'-tion, s. [O.Fr.] The act of re- 
training or restraining. 

re-fresh', * re-froisch, • re frelssch, v.t . 

Z -* , .[$*4 * r * refreschir, rafraischir (Fr. ro- 
fraiclnr)f\ 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To make fresh again ; to improve by 
new touches ; to freshen up ; to renovate, to 
retouch ; to touch up, so as to make to aeem 
new again. 

" Tho rest refresh the scaly snakes. that fold 
The shield of Pallas, and renew their gold." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Eneid viil. 575. 

2. To make fresh or vigorous again ; to re- 
store strength or vigour to ; to reinvigorate 
after fatigue, want, pain, exertion, Ac. ; to re- 
vive. (2 Sam. xvi. 14.) 

* 3. To restore strength to ; to recruit, to 
reinforce. 

"Ton-yrwft tlielr camp with fre.h eouldiera. a the 
hii-h *** i>eTlBh ^ ± ' , ~ Bur,iet •* Records, vuL ii.. 

4. To steep and soak, as vegetables, in pure 
water in order to restore freshness of appear- 
ance. 

B. Intrans. : To lay in a stock of fresh 
pro^ visions ; to take refreshment. 

* re fresh', s. [Refresh, t\] Refreshment; 
the act of re freshing. 

_ " The morning dew 

v\*nose short refresh upon the tender gTeen. 

Cheers for a time." Haniel : Sonnet 47. 

* ro fresh -en. v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
freshen (q. v.).] To make fresh again ; to freshen 
up ; to renovate. 

" To replace and . refreshen those Impressions of na- 
ture which are continually wearing away. ”— Reynolds * 
Notes on Du lYesnoy ; Art qf Painting. 

re fresh'-er, s. [Eng. refresh, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which refreshes, revives, 
or reinvigorates. 

2. Specif. : A fee paid to counsel, whea a 
case is adjourned or continued from one term 
or sitting to another, as though to refresh his 
memory aa to the facts, and reinvigorate him 
for further exertions in the case. 

.Jln e ,l , A' U ?. br / n r . aid extrft ^freshers In order to 

swell the hill of costs. — Times, March 80, 18S9. 

* re -fresh' -ful, a. [Eng. refresh ; -full.] Full 
of refreshment ; refreshing, reinvigorating. 

“ Throw* refreshful round a rural «mel]." 

Thomson : Summer, 384. 

* re frcsh'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. refreshful ; -ly.] 
In a refreshful or refreshing manner ; so as to 
refresh. 

P r • par., a. , A s. [Refresh, r.] 
A. A B. yis pr. par. & particip . adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Refreshment ; the act of gir- 
log or taking refreshment. 

’’ a pr««nt refreshing and remedle."— P. Hot- 
land : Pltnie, bk. xxiiL, ch. Iv. 

re-fresh'-Ing-l^ t adv. [Eng. refreshing; 

-ly.] in a refreshing manner ; so as to refresh 
or reinvigorate. 

re-frosh'- ing-ncss, s. [Eng. refreshing; 

-uess.] The quality or state of being refreshing. 

re fresh'-ment, * re-fresshe-ment, s, 

[Eng. refresh ; -ment.] 

1. The act of refreshing or reinvigorating ; 
the state of being refreshed ; relief after 
labour, want, pain, fatigue, Ac. 

” refreshment of tbe lower ranks of mankind bv 
an lutcrmisslon of thMr labours.**-^ Horsley • 
Sermons, vol. 11.. aer. 2S. 

2. Thst which refreshes, reinvigorates, or 
restores strength or vigour: as food, drink 
or rest. (In the plural it is almost exclu- 
sively applied to food or drink: as, Refresh- 
ments were then served.) 

refreshment-room, s. A room at a 
railway station in which refreshments are 
sold. 

* re-fret, * re-frete, s. [O. Fr.] Refrain, 
burden. 

;• Tliia was the refret of that caroulL "— Chronicon 
f Uodunetu*, p, 116 , 

• re ffri-ca'-tion, 3. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
frvuUion (q.v.).J A rubbing np auew or afresh. 

^A^ntlnual rqfricationol tha memory."—^. Hail ; 


father; w ®» here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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re-fTlg"- er-ant, a. & a. (Lot. refrigerans, 
pr. par. of 'refrigero — to refrigerate (q.v.); 
Fr. refrigerant ; bp. ft ltal. refriycruntc.) 

•A. As adj. : Cooling, allay lug beat, re- 
frige rati vc. 

" I.tahucuts lcultlve and r^frigera uL*— P. Holland : 
PlinU. bk. xxxlv., ch. xvliL 

B. .-la suftsfattfive: 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : Anything which cools, 
allays, or extinguishes. 

" Tl»i« Almost never fails to prove a refrigerant to 
passion.' "—Blair. 

2. Pharm. : A medicine which allava febrile 
dinturhauces by relieving the patient's thirst. 
Examples : water, acetic acid, citrie acid, 
cream of tartar in dilution, grape juice, orange 
juice, lemon juice. 

• re ft*Ig'-er-ate, a. (I^t. refrigeralus, pa. 
par. of refrigero : re- = again, and frig U3, genit. 
frigoris = cold.] Cooled, allayed. 

“Their fury was ussuagcil »nd refrigerate.'’ — l! all : 
Chronycle ; Henry YU. (an 1). 

rS fHJf-er-ate, v.t. [Sp. ft Port, refrigemr ; 
Jtal. refrigerure.] [ R e fr io er ate , a.] To 
cool : to allay the heat of ; to keep cool, aa io 
a refrigerator. 

re fTlg'-er-at-irig, pr. par. or a. [Refrioe- 

RATE, V.J 

refrigerating-chambcr,. 1 ?. An apart- 
ment for the storage of perishable provisions 
during warm weather. It is frequently a 
structure io connection with an ice-house. 

re-frig er-a'-tlon, $. [Fr., from I^at. re- 

frigerutioncm , acctis. of refrigeratio, from rt- 
frigeratus, pa. par. of refrigero =: to refrigerate 
(q.v.); Sp. refrigeracion ; ltal. rcfrigerazionc.} 

1. The act of cooling, or allaying heat ; the 
state of being cooled. 

" Wo use thwf tower*. . . for Insolation, refrigera- 
tion, conservation. 4c"— Bacon: Sew Atlanlu. 

2. Specif. : The operation or process of cool- 
ing worts and other hot fluids, without ex- 
posing them to evaporation, by means of 
refrigerators (q.v.). 

% Refrigeration of the globe : The hypothesis 
that the globe was originally in a state of 
igneous fusion, and has been ever since under- 
oing refrigeration. It was first propounded 
y Leibnitz, in 16S0, in his J’rvtogcca. Thf 
nebular hypothesis revived it; and it is nov 
heM by various physicists and geologists. 

re frig" dr a tive, a. ft s. [Fr. rtfrigtratif ; 
Sp. A Port, rejrigerutivo ; ltal. refrigerativo, 
rifriyertilivo.] 

A. /la adj. : Cooliog, refrigerant. 

"All lectucea nr« by nrvturo refrlgerullo*."—P. 
Holland Plinie , l.k. xlx., ch. vHL 

B. safort. ; A medicine that allays heat ; 
a refrigerant. 

rd-frig' dr a tor, a. [Lat., from refrigeratus 
= refrigerate (q.v.).] That which refrigerates, 
cools, or allays heat. Specifically applied to : 
J. Brewing: An appnratas consisting of a 
shallow vat traversed by a continuous pipe, 
through which a stream of cold water passes. 
Used by brewers and distillers for cooling their 
worts previous to fermentation. The wort runs 
In one direction, and the water in another. 

2. Steam: 

(1) A casing with connecting tubes, through 
which feed-water passes on its way to the 
boiler, and Is warmed by the current of hot 
brine passing In t lie other direction, oo the 
outside of the tubes. The hot brine, at a 
temperature of say 21 8* Fall., is that which 
has been removed from the boiler by the brine- 
pump. 

(2) A form of condenser, in which the In- 
jection water (fresh) ia cooled by a aorface 
application of cold aea-wnter. 

3. A cheat or closet holding a snpplv of 
Ice to cool provisions and keep them from 
apoiling in warm weather. 

1. A chamber in which ico-crvatna aro 
artificially nindn. 

5. A refrigerant (q.v.). 

rd fH&’-er-a-tdr-tf, n. ft t. (Lat refrigem- 
tortus, ; Kr. rZ/rl^rofoire ; Sp. ft ltal. re- 
frigerator io.) 

A. As adj . ; Cooling, allaying heat, ro- 
fhgerative. 

“Highly refrigeratory, dlarrtlc, Ac.*— Herltetey t 
MrU. | ito. 

B. An subst. : That which refrigerates; a 
refrigerator. 


• ref-rl-ger -I-iim, *. (Lat.) Cooling re- 
freshment ; a refrigerator. 

“ Tho ancients have talked much of Annual re. 
frigerium*. rcAnlte*. or Interval* of |>uuUbuieut to 
tbe thuuue J.” — Hotxlh. 

rd-fHn -gen-j^, s. [Eng. refringen(t ) ; -cy.) 
The quality or state of being refriugent ; re- 
fi ingent or refractive power. 

re-frin'-&cnt, fl . refringens, pr. par. 

of refringo— to break up.] [Refract.] 
Possessing the quality of refractiou ; refrac- 
tive, refracting. 

“ The*o prl»m* are made of substance* nnwionlly 
refrhtgenL —Ganot : Phyn c* (od. Atkinson), | WA, 

rd-frdz'-en, cu [Pref. rt- f and Eng. frozen 
(q.v.).] Frozen agaio or a second time. 

” Part ini ly refrosen under continual n^lUtlon.'* 
—Proceed. Physical Hoc. London, pL iL, p. 6~ 

reft, pret. ft pa. par. of v. [Reave.] 

• reft, * refte, a. [Rift.] A chink, a crevice, 
a rift. 

ref'-Uge, s. (Fr., from Lat. refugium, from 
refugio = to flee back : re - = liack, again, and 
fugio— to flee ; Sp. ft Port, refugio ; ltal. re- 
fugio, rifugio.) 

\. Shelter or protection from any dauger or 
distress. 

“Unto the place, to which her hope did puyde 
To trnde some refuge there, and rest her wrarte aydo." 

spentrr: F. y., III. vit. 6. 

2. That which shelters or protects from 
danger, distress, or calamity ; that which 
gives shelter or protection ; a stronghold ; a 
sanctuary ; a place to flee to in time of danger ; 
a place where one Is out of the way or reach 
of harm or danger. 

3. Specif. : An institution for affording tem- 
porary slitter to the destitute or homeless ; a 
house of refuge. 

4. An expedient, a device, a resort, a con- 
trivance, a shift, a subterfuge. 

"Hi* refuge wris only, that they would fain learn 
how they might hone«tly answer the French."— 
ifurrnf : Records, voL iL, hk. L, No. 59. 

% (1) Cities of refuge : 

Jewish Law Hist.: Six Levitical cities 
divinely appointed as places of refuge to one 
w ) r Vi 1 ronr^ 11 "manslaughter, and was 
pla^'f ^ p‘iv»' • dnii-lmr “ Avenger” of 
, L. NThree (Kedesh 

Naplitali, Sheclicm, ana ilebr re west of 
the Jordan, and three (Bezcr in HeuuN.Ra- 
moth Gilead in Gad, and Golan in the . »!f- 
trihe of Mauasseh) were east of that river, 
the case was proved to be one of murder, the 
perpetrator might be taken from the City of 
Refuge ami put to death ; if it was only man- 
slaughter, the refugee had to remain in the 
city to which he had fled till released by 1 lie 
death of the High Priest (Num. xxxv. G-S4 ; 
Joah, xx. 1-9). 

(2) ;/nrftours of refuge : Harbours or porta 
which afford shelter to vessels in atormy 
weather ; places of refuge for merchant vessels 
from Ihc cruisers of an enemy in time of war. 

(:s) House of refuge : An institution for af- 
fording shelter to the destitute or homeless. 

(4) School of refuge : A charity, ragged, or 
industrial acheoL ( AnnandaU .) 

• ref'-Uge, v.t. ft i. [Retook, *.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To shelter, to afford refuge to, to protoct. 

2. To make exenao for; to palliate. 

“ Llh« Billy Ixrircnr*, 

Who, aittlug In thA atockji, refuge tliclr 

Shakes},. : Richard It., v. &. 

B. Intrans. : To take refuge or shelter. 

r8f-u-fceo\ s. [Fr. rtfugU. This word pro- 
bably came into existcoco when the Protes- 
tants under Louis XIV. escaped from their 
oppressor* to other lands nml a word was 
needed to descril*e tho cl rcuni stances of their 
case. ( Trench : Study of Words, p. P22.)] 

1. One who takes refuge ; one who flees to a 
plnce of refuge or shelter. 

2. One who flics for refuge In time of perse- 
cution or political commotion to a foreign 
country. 

•• Tin 1 ** refugees wrre In Rvucnd turn of fl«ry tvmprr 
And wc*k Ju«lgiu«»L'— .l/i»raMl*iy .* HUt Eng., ch. v. 

3. The name a* Cowuov (2), 

r6f u 4506^, pf. To seek rofugo; used during 
llio Civil Wur with roforenco to tiiope mm- 
combatant* who lied fn>m thnir homva upon 
the iqqirom h of llio arraiiv*. 


• ref-U-ged'-Ifra, S. [Eng. refugee: - Urn . ) 
The state or condition of a refugee. 

"la a iUU of poilticiil refagecitm." — Q. MILA: 
Hamel Dcronda, ch. xxiL 

re-fal'-gen5e, ro-fal’-gen-5y f s. [Lat. 

refnlgenlux, from refulgens = relulgeut (q.v.).] 
The quality or state of bring icfulgent; a 
flood of light ; brightness, splendour. 

" Her Mh'bt 1* prwtilly itizled aim! dl*»{reKate<l with 
tho refulgency nnd COrUAcatiou* tiicreyf. ' — Ho well .* 
falter t. bk. IL, let. SO. 

re-ful’-gcnt, a. [Lat. refulgens, pr. par. of 
refulgeo ==■ to shine : re- = back, again, anti 
fulgeo = to aliino ; U.F. refulgent, j Emitting 
a bright light; shioiug brightly; glittering, 
splendid. 

“ Of trui, rich p«rm*nlA. *ud refulgent or».‘ 

Pope : Home r; Odyuey xuL ISO. 

re-ful'-gent-ly, Otlv. [Kog. refulgent; -fy.] 
In a refulgent manner ; with refulgence. 

re- fund' (I), v.t. [l^t.r(/»uido = toponrback, 
to restore : re-, hack, aud fundo = to pour ; 
Fr. re fond re. \ 

* J. To pour back. 

"Wire the humor* of the *ye llucturod with Any 
colour, ihcy wouhl refund tluit colour upou the ob- 
ject'— Ray : On the Creation, pt IL 

2. To repay wliat has been received ; to re- 
turn in payment or compensation for what has 
been taken ; to restore. 

"Supplies his need with a usurloo* lonn. 

To he refunded duly." Cow per ; T<uk, 111. 799. 

*3. To resupply with funds; to reimburse. 
(Swift.) 

re- fund' (2), V.t. [Prcf. re-, and Eng. fund v. 
(q.v.).J To fund again or anew. 

re-fimd'-er, s. [Eug. refund ; -«*.] One who 
refunds. 

• re-find'- ment, a. [Eng. refund; -ment.) 
The act of rcl unding. 

• re-fur'-bisb, r.f. [ITrf. re- t and Eng. fur - 
bish (q.v.).] To furbish up anew ; toretouen, 
to renovate. 

re-fur'-nish, * re fur nysh, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. furnish (q.v.).] To furnish again ; 
to supply or equip again. 

• ro fuf '-a-ble, a. [Eng. refuse) ; -flhfr.j Cap- 
able of being refused ; admitting of refusal. 

" A reusable or little thing in oue* «y«.“— Young : 
Rf rmonM, No. 2. 

re fus’-al, •re-fus-all, *, [Eng. refus(e); 
’\eal.r * 

L? Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of refusing; denial o! anything 
aoliciteu, demanded, or ottered for acceptance 

“ A flrit r'/n*a/ on hi* p^rU”—Bolinybroke : Hluertt 
tion on /‘arfic.'. let- ~. 

2. The rigi * of taking anything before 

others ; preempt choice of hiking or re- 
fusing ; option : as, \ ' have the refusal of a 
house. o, 

II. Hydr. Eng. : The resistance to fnrther 
driving offered by n pile. 

"The refusal of a pile Intended to luippot, 4, too* 
may he taken nt 10 Mow* of a ram »f 1 ,5?0 ' s 

falling 12 feet and depree*lnR the pile > of an luch a* 
racli »troke."— Knight : Dtcl. J/ecA, ll. 1,101. 

re-fuso’ (I), v.f. ft l. [Fr. refuser, a won! of 
doubtful origin : prob. from a Low Lat. re- 
fuse, a frequent, from Ijit. rrfusus, pa. par. of 
refumlo= to pour out, to refund (q.v.); Port, 
r efusar ; Sp. rehusar ; ltal. T^HMre.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To deny wliat 1* solicited, demanded, or 
sought; Io decline to do or grant; not to 
comply with. 

" If you rifuMt your Aid." 

SKiketp. ; Coriolanv *, V. 1. 

2. To decline to neccpt ; to reject. 

"To CArry that wbh li I would have rv*>u#v<.* 

hhukcrjK : 1'iro llmUrmen of Yrrona, lv. 4. 

3. To deny the request of ; to say no to : m, 
I eouhl nnt refuse him when he asked for IL 

1 4 . To dlaavow ; to dlaown. 
ft. Mil. : To turn Imrk a lino of d.-fenao or a 
wing nf n lino of troop*, so us lo form an angle 
with tho m.tiu liuo. 

B. Intrans. : To decline to accept ; not to 
comply. 

" Tno proud to a*k, too humble to refute ” 

Garth : FpUi-jue to Cato. 

rd-fuso' (2), v.t. [Prcf. re-, nnd Kng. f\ise, v. 
(q.v.>.] To fuse or melt ngnln. 


boil, b<fr; pfJitt, eat, 90U, ehorus, ^hin, bench; go, gom; thin, ^hlu; sin, 09; oxpeot, Xenophon, exist, Ing, 

-clan, tlon = Rban, -tion, -slon = shun; -{.ion, jion — rhun. -cions, -tlons, -slous = shus. -ble, -iile, ftc. — bql, dpL 
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ref -use, a, 4 s. [Refuse (1), r.] 

A. .4s adj. : Refused, rejected : hence, 
worthless ; unworthy of acceptance ; value* •* 
less. 

•• Every thing that was vile, and refute, that they 
destroyed utterly.' — 1 Samuel xv. 9. 

B. As subst. : That which is refused or re- 
jected as worthless or unworthy of accept- 
ance ; waste or useless matter ; scum, dregs. 

" But 1 his graft, of ev’ry weed o>r$rrown. 

And from our kind, as refute forth am thrown.' 

Drayton : Isabel to Richard II. 

* re fuse', s. [Refuse (1), v.] The act of 
refusing ; a refusal. 

“ Thus spoken, ready with a proud refute 
Argantes was hi* proffer'd aid to scorn." 

Fairfax : Tasso, xiL IS. 

re fu§ er, s. [Eng. refus(e) (i), v. ; -er.] One 
who refuses, denies, or rejects. 

" Some fe» others are the only refusers and con- 
demners of this cathollck practice.'— Taylor. 

* re-fu'-§iou (1), s. [Lat. refusic , from re - 
fitsus , pa. par. of refundo — to pour back.] 
[Refund (1).] The act of pouring back ; 
restoration. 

" This doctrine of the refusion of the soul *iu very 
consistent with the belief of a future state of rewards 
and punishments." — Warburton: Divine Legation, 
bk.iL (Notecc.) 

* re-fu' §ion (2), s . Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fusion (q.v.).] The act of fusing or melting 
again. 

re fut'-a-ble, a. [Eng. refut(e); -able. ] Cap- 
able of being refuted ; admitting of refutation. 

*re-fut ad, s. [Eng. refut(e) ; -ai.] The act 
of refuting ; refutation. 

ref u ta tion, 4 ref-u-ta ci-on, s. [Fr. 

refutation, from Lat. refutaticnevn, accus. of 
refutation from refutatus, pa, par. of refuto — 
to refute (q.v.); Sp. refutation; ltal. refuta- 
zione.] The act or process of refuting or 
proving to be false or erroneous ; the confut- 
ing or overthrowing of an argument, opinion, 
theory, doctrine, or the like, by argument or 
countervailing proof. 

" The most complete refutation of that fable." — 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xviii. 

re fut-a-tor y» <*• [Lit. refutatorius; Fr. 

refutatoire; Sp. refvtatorio.] Relating to or 
containing refutation ; tending or serving to 
refute. 

re fute', v.t. [Fr. rffuter, from Lat. refuto = 
to damp by pouring water on, to cool, to re- 
fute : re- = back, again, and *futo = to pour 
from the same root as /itndo (pa. t. fudi): Jr> . 
— a water-vessel ; futilis — easily pourr ^t. 
futile, 4c. ; Sp. refutar ; ltal. rifutare. 4 [Con- 
fute.] 

1. To prove to be false or erro jeans ; to dis- 
prove, to confute ; to overthrow by argument 
or countervailing proof. 

" And reasons hrougbt, t* ^ man conld refute* 
Spenser ; F. Q., V. ix. 44. 

2. To overcoTr in argument ; to confute ; 
to prove to W in error : as, To refute an op- 
ponent. 

* lUte', 4 re ftiyt, s. [Ft. refuite, from 
refuir = to double in running from: re- — 
back, and fuir (Lat. fugio) = to fly.] Refuge. 

“ Ever hat he xuyne hope of refuyt ben in thee." 

Romance of the Monk, 

re-fut'-er, $. [Eng. rcfut(f); -er.] One who 
or that which refutes. 

*' My refutert forehead Is stronger, with a weaker 
Wit"— Bp. Hall : Honour of Maried Clergie. bk. L. | S. 

* re-fuyt, s. [Refute, «.] 

re-gain, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gain, v. 
(q.v.).] 

1. To gain anew or back ; to recover posses- 
sion of. 

*‘ Like thee have talents to regain the friend." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xxnL 692. 

2. To arrive at or reach again or anew. 

•* He ... at length the ship regains. 

And sails to Tiimr and Lav ini urn's plains." 

n'elsted : Ovid ; Meta morphoses rv. 

regal, * re -gall, a. [Lat .regalis, from rex 
(genit. regis) = a king, from reqo — to rule, 
whence also reign > regent, See,, and the sntf. 
-red. as in direct, 4c. Royal and regal are 
•doublets. ltal. regale; £p. 4 Port real; 

O. Fr. real, reial, roial ; Fr. royal] Of or 
pertaining to a king or sovereign ; kingly, 
royal. 

** Who sought to pull high Jove from regal state." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence. L 21 


regal-fishes, s. pi, [Fish-royal.] 

* re -gat, * ri-gall, * rl-gole, $. [Fr. ri- 

gale ; ltal. regale.] 

Music : An old musical instrument ; a sort 
of portable organ, played with the fingers of 
the right hand, the 
bellows being worked 
with the left. It had 
generally only one 
row of pipes, and was 
chiefly used to sup- 
port the treble voices. 

It was much in use 
in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centu- 
ries. 

'■ And In regals (where 
they have a pipe they 
call the nightingale pij>e 
which coutAineth water) 
the sound hath * con tin- 
uall trembling "—Bacon: 

Sat. Hitt., i 171 

•re-ga'-le(I), s. [Re- 
galia.] A prerogative of royalty [that which 
pertains to a king. 

* re- gale' (2), s. [Reoale, r.] A feast, a 
banquet, an entertainment. 

" Their breath a sample of last night’s regale 

Coteper; Tirocinium, 834. 

re gale’, v.t, & i. [Fr. regaler, from O. Fr. 
galer — to rejoice [Gala] ; Sp. regalar.] 

A. Trans. : To entertain smnptuonsly or 
magnificently ; hence, generallv to entertain 
with something that delights , to gratify, as 
the senses. 

“ Regale your ear 

With strain* it was a privilege to hear." 

Coteper ; Conversation, U7. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To feast ; to fare sumptuously. 

” See the rich churl, amidst the social sons 
Of wine and wit, regaling." 

Shenstone : Economy. 

* 2. To take pleasure. 

*■ W'ho tbw regaled In the pleasure of being fore- 
most to welcome her." — Miss Austen : Mansfield Park, 
ch. ii. 

re-gal'-e-cus, s. [Lat. rex, genit reg(is)=za 
king, and Mod. Lat halec — n herring, in allu- 
sion to one of its pop" 1 *" *» .nes.l 
Ichthy. : De- " 

gian fishes. ii.v ^ 

tral fir ..uuceu to a long filament, muted 
at extremity, somewhat like the blade 
. an oar, whence they have been called Oar- 
fishes ; caudal rudimentary or absent. Range 
wide ; they have been taken in the Mediter- 
ranean. the Atlantic and Indian Ocean, and on 
the coast of New Zealand (whence an admirably 
prepared skeleton was sent to the Colonial Ex- 
hibition, London, in 1SS6). Regalecus banksii is 
occasionally found on the British coasts; only 
sixteen captures being recorded in the last 
century. Sometimes called King of the 
Hemngs, from the erroneous notion that they 
accompany shoals of the latter fish. 

4 re-gale'-ment, s. [Eng. regale, v. ; -menu] 
Refreshment, entertainment, gratification. 

“ The muses still require 
Humid regalement.’ Phtltps Cider, bk. IL 

re-gal’ er, 5. [Eng. renal{e\ v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which regales. 

re-ga' li a (1), s. pi. [Lat. nent. pL of regalis 
= royal, regal (q.v.). The singular regale is 
not used. Sp., Port., & ltal. regalia.] 

1. The privileges or prerogatives and rights 
of property belonging to a sovereign in virtue 
of his office. They are usually set down as 
six. viz., the power of judicature, of life and 
death, of peace and war. of masterless goods, 
as estrays, Ac., of assessment, and of coining 
money. 

2. Ensigns of royalty ; regal symbols or 
paraphernalia. The regalia of England ara 
kept in the jewel room of ihe Tower of London. 
They consist of the crown, sceptre with the 
cross, the verge or rod with the dove, the so- 
called staff nf Edward the Confessor, several 
swords, the ampulla for the sacred oil, the 
spurs of chivalry, &c. The regalia of Scot- 
land, which are preserved in the castle of 
Edinburgh, consist of the crown, sceptre, 
and sword of state. 

“ These rich regalia pompously display'd.' 

}'ouug Might Thoughts, ix. L6SS. 

3. The insignia, decorations, or jewels worn 
by members of an order, as, Freemasons, Odd 
Fellows, Good Templars, 4c. 


4. Sing. : A kiod of large cigar. 

Regalia of the Church: The privileges 
which have been granted to the Church of 
England by the sovereign ; the patrimony of 
the Church. 

4 re-ga -li-a (2), «. [Regale.) Entertain- 
ment, treat.* 

"The town shall have its regalia."— If Crfey ; TVo 
Queens of Brentford, i. 

4 re-ga li-an,a. [Lat. regalis = regal (q.v.).) 
Pertaining to king, emperor, or suzerain ; 
sovereign, regal. 

•• Frederic, after the surrender of Milan. In 11M, 
defined the regalian rights, as they were called, m 
such a manner as to exclude the cities and pnv*te 
proprietors from coining money, and from tolls or 
territorial dnes.'— Ballam: Middle Ages, ch. iiL 

4 - e-ga'-li-o, s. [Regale.] A banquet or 

regale. 

'Tasting these r eg alios.'— Cotton : Montaigne, ch. 
xvL 

•re-gal-i^m, s. [Eng. regal; -tsm.] The 
doctrine or principle of royal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

* re-g&l -i-ty, 4 re gal-l-tle, $. [Low Lat 

regalitas, from Lat. regalis = regal (q.v.) ; O. Fr. 
reialte, roialte. Regality and royalty are doub- 
lets.] 

1. Royalty, sovereignty, kingship. 

" When raging passion with fierce tyranny 
Robs reason of her doe regalitie.” 

Spenser p. Q. f JL L 57. 

2. An ensign or badge of royalty ; in plural, 
regalia. 

" Receive their crown and other regal it iesf —Elyot : 
The Govern our. hk. iL, ch. ii. 

3. A territorial jurisdiction in Scotland con- 
ferred by the king. The lands comprised in 
such jurisdiction were said to be given in 
liberam regalitatcm, and the persons on whom 
they were conferred were termed lords of 
regality, and exercised the highest preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

re -gal ly, adr. [Eng. regal; -ly.] In a regal 
or royal manner; royally. 

4 re-ga-lo, a. [Regale.] A banquet, a regale. 

" I thank yon for the last regalo yon gave me.'— 
JJoveU : Letters, I. vi. 20. 

^re'-gals, s. pL [Regal, cl) Ensigns of 
royalty ^regalia. 

4 re-ga-ly, 4 re ga-lie, s . [Regale, a.) An 

ensign or badge of royalty ; regalia. 

" In the which were found the replies ot Scotland." 
— Fabyan: Chronicle, voL »L (an. 1279). 

re gard', v.t, k i. [Fr. regarder , from re - = 
back, and garder = to guard, to keep. ) [Guard, 
Ward.] 

A. Transitive: 

4 T. To look upon or at with some degree of 
attention ; to observe, to notice, to note. 

" Regard him welL’ 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Cressida, IL X 

4 2. To look towards ; to have an aspect or 
prospect towards. 

" It is a peninsula, which regardeth the mainland.* 
— Sandys: Travel*. 

3. To show attention or regard to ; to attend 
to ; to respect, to honour, to esteem. 

" These men, 0 king, have not regarded the©.'— 
Daniel iii. 12. 

4. To consider nf any importance, moment, 
or interest ; to care for, to notice, to mind. 

" The king marvelled at the young man’s courage, 
for that he nothing regarded the pains."— 1 Maoca. 
bee*, viL li 

*5. To consider : to reflect or ponder on. 

** Regard thy danger." 

Shakesp. : 7Vo Gentlemen of Verona, iiL L 

6. To have, or show certain feelings or dis- 
position towards ; to treat, to nse : as, To re- 
gard a person with kindness. 

7. To look upon ; to view in the light of; 
to consider, to reckon, to set down : as, To 
regard a person as an enemy. 

4 S. To have relation to ; to respect : as, The 
argument does not regard the question. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To look; to examine by looking; to 
notice, to note. 

Regard. Titinius, and t©U me what tlwn no test 
about the field.'— .• Julius Cotsar. v. 3. 

2. To reflect ; to bear in mind ; to heed. 

% As regards: With regard or respect to; 
as respects ; as concerns : as, I care not, as 
regards him. 
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re gard', • re garde, s. [Fr. regard . J [Re- 
gard, r.j 

L Ordinary Language : 

* l. A look; a gaze; aspect directed to 
another. 

•• Beautiful regards 

Were turned on mo— Ihe lace of her 1 loved." 

l»‘ord#K>or£A : Kxcuruon, bk. UL 

* 2. Prospect, view. 

“Till we make the main nod th‘ aerial blue 
Au indistinct regard." Shakcsp . : Othello. IL L 

3. Attention, as to a matter of moment or 
Importance ; consideration, thought. 

•* With ioiuts regard to what 1* Just and right.** 

MtlOm : r U, XiL 1«. 

4. That feeling or view of mind which 
springs from value, estimable qualities, or 
anything that excites admiration, respect, 
esteem, reverence, affection. 

An objoct worthier of regard than he/ 

: Ezcurrion t hit. vL 

5. Repute, whether good or bad ; account, 
note, reputation. 

" Mac Frriagh wm s man of regard Amongst 

them, neither hairing wealth nor power."— Spenser : 
mate of Ireland. 

6. Reference, relation, respect. (Generally 
In the phrases, in or with, regard to.) 

** Without regard to Any »uch division.**— Bp. Hart- 
ley : Sermons. vol. 11, »er. 20. 

* 7. Matter demanding notice ; considera- 
tion, point, particular. 

“ A sag* old tire ... w 

ThAt many blab regard t ami roaaoua ‘gainst her read. 

Spenter : F. V-. V. lx. *3. 

(PI.) : Respects, compliments, good 

wishes : as, Give my kind regards to your 
mother. (Colioq.) 

*11. Old Law: A view or inspectioo of a 
forest. 

* *1 (1) At regard of: With regard to, in re- 
aped to, io comparison of. 

’ ** A lit*! thing at regard of tlio sorw« of helle."— 

Chaucer: Parson's Tale. 

* (2) Court of regard or survey of dogs: An 
old forest court belt! every third yesr for the 
lawing or expedition of mastiffs, that is for 
cutting off tha claws and ball of the forefeet, 
to prevent them from hunting the deer. 

* (3) In regard, in regarde: Comparatively, 
relatively. 

•• How wonderfully dyd a few* Romayns. fw regarde . 
dofeud this ht«1 territory.'*— Klyot: Image of Go- 
wmaunrs, fol. «2 h. 

(4) In regard of: On account of, with regard 
to, as regards. (Vulgar.) 

* (5) With regard of: With regard or respect 
to ; as regards. 

* re gard -a ble, a. [Eng. regard ; -able.] 

1. Capable of being regarded or aeen ; 
observable. 

** I cannot discover this difference of the bad«er*« 
Ie<rs. although the regardable side bo defined, and the 
brovity by most imputed unto tho left."— Brounxe: 
Vulgar Errou rt. 

2. Worthy of heing regarded ; worthy of 
notice ; noticeable. 

**A principle . . . much moro excellent and regard- 
able"— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, hk. 111., ch. Iv. 

rS-gard ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of regarder — 
to regard (q.v.).] 

* l. Ord.Ixing. : Regarding; looking behind 
or backward in watchfulness; watchful. 

•* Turns hither hla regardant eye." Southey. 

2. Her. : Applied to any animal whose faco 
In turned toward the tail in an attitude of 
vigilance. [Rampant-regardant.) 


1 In a regardful manoer ; attentively, heed- 
ful ly. 

2. With regard or esteem ; respectfully. 

•• Is this the Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voiced *o rcyarttfally f ” bhaterp. : Ti *no ft, \r . & 


rc-gard ing, pr. par. & prep. [ReoaRD, r.) 
A- Ai pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As prep. : With regard or res pert to ; in 
refereocc to ; respecting, concerning. 


re-gard less, a. [Eng. regard ; -less.] 

1. Not having regard or respect ; heedless, 
careless, negligent, neglectful. 

** Charles, even at a rip* age wa* devoted to his 
pleasures and regardless of bis dignity. — Macaulay 
Hitt. Eng., ch. IL 

* 2. Not regiwded ; slighted, unheeded. 
(Congreve.) 


rc-gardlcsa-ly, adv. [Eng. regardless ; -ly.] 
In a regardless manuer ; heedlessly, carelessly, 
negligently. 

" I poae by them regardlettly ." — Sandyt .* Essays. p. 189. 


re-gard less ness, s. [En^. regardless; 
-n^s.] The quality or state of being regard- 
less ; heedlessness, carelessness. 

•' Thdr regardlettnett of men and way* of thriving.'* 
— lI'Aif/oc*. Manners of the Englith. 


re-gath -er, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gather 
(q.v.)'.] To gather or collect again or anew. 

”Hc ... renewed h!» provisions, and regathered 
more force."— Backluyt : Voyages. lit *40. 


re-gat' ta, * re-g&t-a, 5. [Ital.) Properly 
a gondola race at Venice ; now applied to a 
race-meeting at which yachts or boats contend 
for prizes. 

Re -gel, s. [Rigel.] 


re- gel a'- tl on, »• [Pref. re-, and Mod. Lat. 
gelatio = freezing.) 

Physics: The union by freezing together of 
two pieces of ice, with moist surfaces when 
placed in contact at a temperature of 32*. 
Regelation will tako place also between moist 
ice and any non-conducting body, a9 flannel 
or sawdust. A 9nowball is formed by the 
regel a rip n of the particles composing it, so are 
the snfw bridges spanning chasms on high 
mountains. The fact of regelation was dis- 
covered by Faraday, and the term introduced 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, Huxley, and Tyndall. 
(Glacier.) 


*re'-gen 50 , s. [Fr.] Government, regency. 
" That swore to any human regenee 
Outhe of supremacy." Butler: Uudibra*. II. ii. 275. 


ro-gen- 53 ?, "ro-gen ele, s. [Fr. regenee, 
from Low Lat. regent in, from Lat. regens = 
regent (q.v.); Sp. regcncia; ltal. reggtnza.) 

• 1. Rule, governmcht, authority. 

•• Sho . . . had the prerogative of the regencie over 
the greatest kingdome.**— Holland: Pllnie, hk. vi., 
ch. xx. 

2. Specifically, the office, government, or 
jurisdiction of a regent ; deputed or vicarious 
government ; regentship. 

“ York tbeo. which had the regency in France." 

Drayton : Mucriet of queen Margaret. 

3. The district or territory governed by a 
regent. (Miifon: P. L. t v. 748.) 

4. The hody of men entrusted with the 
office or duties of regent. 

•• A council or regency consisting of twelve persons." 
—Bp. Lowth. 

5. The time during which the government 
is carried on by a regent. 


* regardant villein, s. 

Old Law : A villein or retainer annexed to the 
land or manor, who had charge to do all base 
services within the same. Called also Villein 
regardant, and Regardant to the manor. 


regard or, s. [Eng. regard , v. ; - er .) 

1. Ord. Ijang. : One who regards. 

• 2. htw : An officer whose duty was to view 
the forests, inspect the nlflcers, and Inquiro 
concerning all offences and defaults. 


•re gard ful, • re gard full, a. [Eng. 

regard; -full.] 

i. Taking ootice ; observant, heedful, atten- 
tive. 


•'With rcgartlfiill sight. 

Sho looking back.** .S/*»u<rr ; F, Q., IV. vll. TL 


2. Having regard or respect; respectful. 

•* Her ioril. with proud regardful gTiof, 
Uprearvd U*la stately t.iiuk ' 

/llucki* i /.ays of Highland*, p. «». 


r8-gard-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. regardful; dy.) 


* ro-gen' der, ‘re gen dre, r.f. [Prof. 
re-, and Eng. gender , v. (q.v.).] To gender 
anew ; to renew, to rekindle. 

" Furth spirits fyre frc*hlye regettd ered. ’ 

Stanyhnrit : Vtrgil ; .Entnl ll. 495. 

* ro-^n'-cr a-cy, 5. [Eng. regenera(te); -eg.] 
The quality or state of being regenerated. 

•* Culled from tho depth of sin to regeneracy anil 
salvatlou.” — Hammond : n'orks, Iv. CM. 

r5-£Sn'-6r ate, v.t. [Regenerate, a.) 

• I, Ord. Lang. : To generate or produce 
anew ; to repr mince. 

" Wlilch regenerate* and r*jwilr* veins consumed or 
cut oir ■ — Cu<lte<rth tntell. Syttem, l<*7. 

2. Theol. : To enuso to he born ngnin ; to 
cauae one, hitherto hnrn only of the ’* flesh,’* 
to 1 ki born of the Spirit ; so to chnngn tho 
heart and nlterf ions that one at enmity with 
God shall love Him ; that »ne, hitherto the 
alnve of sin, slmll he act five from its power by 
the net inn of (he Holy Spirit upon his heart, 
[Rkoknkkathin.J 


re-gen'-er-ate, a. [Lat. regenerate, p<L 
par. of regenero : re- — again, and genero = to 
generate (q.v.).] 

* L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Reproduced. 

•• WhuM youthful spirit in me regenerate " 

Shake* p. : Bichard //..La 

2. Improved ; made strougcr or better. 
(Opposed to degenerate.) 

" Who brought a race regenerate to tbo field." 

Scott Hon Roderick, xiv. 

IL Theol.: Regenerated. [Regenerate, t\, 2.) 

** Such as be by hl» Holy Spirit regenerate." —Bp. 
Gardner: lUplicacion, fo. 9. 

re-gon’-er-at ed, pa. par. or a. [Uegenaa- 

ate, r.) 

regenerate d-drift, s. 

Geol. : Drift originally laid down by ice, th# 
pebbles remaining angular, but which has been 
subsequently subjected to the action of water, 
so that the pebbles have become rouoded. 
Called also Drift-gravel. 

re gen-dr-ate ness, s. [Eng. regenerate; 
-ness . ) The quality or state of being regenerated. 

re-gen-er-a tlon, * re-gen-er-a ci-on, 

s. [I^t regenerate, from regenerate, pa. par. 
of regenero ; Fr. regeneration ; Sp. regeneration; 
ltal. regeneration. ] [Regenerate, a.) 

* I. Ord. Ixtng. : The act of regenerating or 
producing anew ; the state of being reproduced. 

II. Technically: 

1. Biol.: The genesis or production of new 
tissue to supply the place of an old texture 
lost or removed. In aome of the inferior 
animals an organ or a limb can thus be 
supplied ; in man regeneration is much more 
limited in its operation. Thus, when a breach 
of continuity takes plsce in n muscle, it is 
repaired by a new growth of connective tissue, 
but muscular substance like that lost is not 
restored. Nerve, fibrous, areolar, aod epi- 
thelial tissues are more easily repaired. 

2. Script. £ Theol . : The state of being born 
again, i.e., in a spiritual manner. The word 
regeneration, Gr. na\tyy<vc<ria (palingenesia\ 
occurs twice in the A. V. and R.V. of the New 
Testament. In Matt. xix. 28, if connected, aa 
aeems natural, with the words which follow, 
not with those which precede it, it refers to 
the renovation or restoration of all thing* 
which shall take place at the second adveut 
of Christ. The other passage is ; 

“ Not by work* done In rlghteouBneM whlcb we did 
ounclw*. but according to hi* mercy he »avrd a* 
tli rough the washing [margin, invert of regeneration 
and renewing of the lloly Ghost," — Tifiulil 5(1LV.). 

The doctrine of regeneration was formally- 
expounded liy Jesus in his interview with 
Nicodemus (John iii. 1-10). All theologian* 
consider tli“ Holy Spirit the author of re- 
generation. 3 views exist as to the rela- 
tion between ™ tism and the new birth. 
One considers o.^ater in John iii. 5, and 
the washing or h. # Titus iii. 5 to be that 
of baptism, and tha* administration of 
the rite of baptism is iin» ,; ately followed or 
accompanied by what Is cal* : u consequence 
•* baptismal regeneration." Thv, other view ia 
that the water, washing, and lavcr, In these 
passages, are hut figurative allusions to the 
power of the ll«>ly Spirit in removing the 
corruption of the heart, und that regeneration 
is effected quite independently of baptism by 
the Holy Spirit alone. 

ro-gon'-cr-a tivo,a. [F.ug. regenerate); 
-ire.] Regenerating; tending to regenerate ; 
regenerator)*. 

"Tlio utrngitlhig roirnrr<\tire proce** in her. *— O. 
Eliot: Haniel Ocronda, ch lxv. 

■ r5-g5n er a tivo 1^, adv. [F.ng. rear ■em- 
t ( iv ; -ly.] In a regenerative manner; so aj 
to regenerate. 

• ro-gdn or-a-tor, s. [Eng. regenerate); 
-or.) fine who regenerates. 

•' lie U net bit own regenerator, or pvrrnt at all, la 
hi* uew UkrtlL"— U aterB i nd.- *». 

ro-g6n’-6r a tor y, a. [Eng. rryrrwrnf^); 
-ori/.J Having the power to rvgeuerato or 
renew; regenerative. 

* ro g6n' ^ sia, ». r Pref. re-, nnd Fug. genesis 
(q.v.).J The state of being renewed or repro- 
duced. ((a rhjlr.) 

TO ^pnt, o. fi 9. [I^t. regent, pr. [wir. «'f rego 

-r to rule ; Fr. regent; Sp. regente ; ltal. rrj- 
grate.] [Heoal, ii.J 


boll, b 6 jt ; poilt, Jtfvt-l; cat, 5 CU, chorus, 9 hln, bcn<?h ; go. feom; thin, *his; sin, a^; can>oet. Xenophon, o^lst, ph t 
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regentess— region 


A. As adjective : 

* 1. Ruling, governing. 

" Home other active regent principle ." — Sale : Orig, 
if Mankind. 

2. Acting or holding the nffke of a regent ; 
exercising vicarious authority. 

" The regent powers.* Mdton : P. L., v. 69* 

B. ^5 substa ntive : 

1 A ruler, a governor ; hence, the chief 
offi'-er in certain societies. 

2. Specif. : One invested with vicarious 
authority; one who governs a kingdom dur- 
ing the minority, absence, or disability of the 
sovereign. In hereditary governments the 
regent is usually, but not necessarily or al- 
ways, the nearest relative of the sovereign 
who is capable of undertaking the office. 

* 3. The term formerly in use fora professor 
»t a university. 

4. A member of one of the English Univer- 
sities, having certain duties of instruction or 
government. At Cambridge the regents are 
all resident masters of less than four years' 
standing, and all doctors of less than two years' 
standing. At Oxford the period of regency is 
shorter. Masters and doctors of a longer 
standing, who keep their names on the college 
books, are termed Non-regents. At Oxford the 
regents compose the congregation, by whom 
degrees are conferred, and the ordinary 
business of the University transacted. To- 
gether with the non-regents they compose 
convocation (q.v.). At Cambridge the regents 
compose the upper, and the noo-regents the 
lower house of the senate or governing body. 

5. In the State of New York, a member of 
the corporate body which is invested with 
the superintendence of all the colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools io the State. 

6. One of the largest diamonds now in ex- 
istence; also called Pitt; in the possession of 
France. It was brought from India by William 
Pitt’s grandfather, and by him sold to the 
Regent of Orleans, iu 1777 ; hence, its two- 
fold name. 

regent bird, s. 

Ornith. : SericuliLS chrysacephalus, a Bower- 
bird of extremely beautiful plumage. In the 
adult male it is golden-yellow and rich velvet- 
black ; the female is of more sober line, all 
the upper surface 
being deep olive- 
brown. The nor- 
mal number of 
eggs apparently 
two, that number 
of young birds 
having been re- 
peatedly found. 

The bower of the 
Regent-bird 
(which derives it 
popujar na’ 
from the fae 4 - * 
it was disc .fed 
dnring „ne re- 
gency of the 
Prince of Wales, 
amaller and less dome-shaped than that of 
the Satin-bird, and the decorations are nni- 
form, consisting only of the shells of a small 
apecies of Helix. It is sometimes, but erro- 
neously, called the Regent-oriole. 

* re'-gent ess, 5. (Eng. regent; -«$.] A 
woman who holds the office of regeut ; a pro- 
tectress of a kingdom. 

re'-gent-ship, s. (Eng. regent; -sMp.] The 
office or dignity of a regent ; regency ; vicari- 
ous royalty. 

" Then let him be denaytf the regentshipf 

Shake tp. : 2 Henry 17., 1. 8. 

• re-ger'-min-ate, v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
germinate (q.v.).] To germinate or sprout out 
again or anew. 

"His appetite regermfriate." 

Taylor : 2 Philip Van Artevelde, 11L 2. 

re-ger-irrin-a'-tion, s. [Pref. r<-, and Eng. 
germination (q.v.).] Renewed or repeated 
sprouting or germination. 

■re gest, v.t, (Lat. regestus, pa. par. o\ 
regero.) [Regest, 5.] To throw or cast back ; 
to retort {Bp. Hall.) 

•re-gest', s. (Lat. regesta^a list, from r«- 
gestus. pa. par. of regero = to carry back, to 
record; re- = back, and gero = to carry.] 
(Register, s.] A register. 


* re-gef, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. get , v. 
(q.v.).] 

1. To get or obtain again ; to recover, to 
regain. 

2. To generate again. 

“ Tory, although the mother of ns all. 

Be get Is thee iu her wombe.** 

Busies: Scourge of Polly, p» 62. 

re’ gi-am maj-es-ta-tem, phr. (Lat.] 
A name given to a collection of ancient laws, 
purporting to have been compiled by the 
order of David 1., of Scotland. It was proba- 
bly copied from the Tractatus de Legibus , 
written by Glaovil in the reign of Henry II. 

* re’-gl-an, 5. (Lat. regius — royal, from rex , 
genit. rigis — a king.) An adherent or sup- 
porter of kingly authority. 

"Arthur Wilson . . . favours nil republicans, and 
never speaks well of regians."— Hacket : Life qf ll’if- 
Itams, L 39. 

*reg'-l-blc, a. (Lat. regibilis, from r<?o = to 
rule.] Governable. 

*reg-i- 9 i'-dal. a. (Eng. regicid(t); -a?.] 
Pertaining to, ‘consisting in, or of the nature 
of, regicide ; tending to regicide. 

"One might suspect this regicidal collection to be 
the spiritual breathings of an enlightened Methodist.” 
— Water land: Works, x. 136. 

reg'-I- 9 lde, s. & a. (Lat. rex, genit. regis = a 
king, and cccdo (in comp, -ddo) = to kill ; Fr. 
regicide; Sp. A ltal. regicida.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. One who murders bis sovereign ; the 
murderer of a king. 

" He had written praises of a regicide. 

He had written praises of all kings whatever." 

Byron : Vision of Judgment, xcrll 

2. The murder of a king. 

" Did fate, or we. when great Atrldes died. 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide f" 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey 1. 48. 

B. As adj. : Regicidal. 

re-gl-fu'-gl um, s . (Lat. rex, genit. regis = 
a king, and fugio — to flv.] A festival held 
annually at Rome in celebration of the flight 
of Tarquin the Proud. 

re -gild', v.t. [Pref. re -, and Eng. gild (q.v.).] 
To gild anew. 

regime' (g as zh), s. (Fr.] Mode, style, or 
system of government, rule, or management ; 
administration, rule, especially as connected 
with certain social features. 

** The new regime which is to come."—/?. Kingsley : 
Havenshoe, ch. xv. 

1 The ancient regime: A former or ancient 
style or system of government ; specif., the 
political system in France before the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

reg'i men, s. [Lat., from rego = to rule ; Sp. 
regimen; ltal. reggimento.) 

* L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Rule, government; system of order; 
administration. 

"And yet not through the calmness of the season, 
but through the wisdom of her (ijueeo Elizabeth s] 
regimen, "— Bacon : Adv. of Learning, bk. L 

2. Any regulation or remedy designed to 
produce beoeticial effects by gradual operation. 

IL Technically : 

*1. Grammar: 

(1) Government; the alteration In mood, 
case, Ac., which one word occasions or requires 
io another in connection with it. 

(2) The word or words governed. 

2. Med. : The systematic management of 
food, drink, exercise, Ac., for the preservation 
or restoration of health, or for any other de- 
terminate purpose. Sometimes used as synon- 
ymous with Hygiene. 

reg'-i-ment (or as reg'-ment), s. (Fr., 
from Low Lat. regimentum, from regimen = 
regimen (q.v.); Sp. regimiento; Port, regi- 
mento ; ltal. reggimento.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* I. Rule, government; administration, 
authority. 

" The regiment of the son I over the body is the 
regiment of the more active part over the more 
passive.”— Halo : Orig. of Mankind, p. 41. 

*2. Rule of diet; regimen. {Fletcher.) 

* 3. A kingdom ; a district ruled. 

“ That of this land's first conquest did devize. 

And old division intorfjimertrj, 

Till it redneed wm to one man's governments " 

Spenser . F. Q., II. lx. 69. 


4. In the same sense as II. 

" That* he that gallops by the regiments 
Viewing their preparations.” 

Beaum. A Flet. : Bonduca, ilL 1 

5, A troop, a number, a multitude. 

II. Mil. : A number of companies united 
under tbe command of a field officer. Io tho 
United Stales ten companies constitute a 
regiment, which is the unit of army adminis- 
tration. Its war basis is 1000 men, its officers 
being Colonel, Lientenaot-colonel, 3Iajor, and 
others of 1 >wer rank. It may constitute 
one or more battalions. In Britaiu a 
regimeat contains from two to four bat- 
talions. In Europe a regiment consists ol 
three battalions. 

* reg'-i-ment, v.t. (Regiment, s.) To form 
into a regiment or regiments, with the proper 
officers, Ac. ; to place under military discip- 
line. 

" In some countries, the citizens destined for defend- 
ing the state seem to have exercised only, without 
being, if I may say so, regimented ■ that Is, without 
heing divided into separate and distinct bodies of 
troops, each of which i^erformed its exercises uoder 
Its own proper and permanent officers.” — Smdh : 
Wealth of nations, vol. ilL. bk. v., ch. i. 

reg I-ment'-al,a. A s. [Eng.reyim<nf,a.;-a?.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a regimeot. 

B. As subst. {PL): The uniform worn by 
the men of a regiment; articles of military 
clothing. 

" Well, to he sure, this same camp is a pretty place 
with their drums, and their fifes. Rnd their gigs, and 
their marches, and their ladies In regimentaU.'— 
Sheridan : The Camp, iL 2. 

* re-gim' ln-al, a. [Lat. regimen, genit. re- 
giminis— regimen (q.v.) ; Eng. adj. suff. -al.) 
Pertaining or relating to regimen. 

re-glon, ‘re-gi oun, s. (Fr. region, from 
Lat. regionem, aecns. of regia = a direction, a # 
line, a territory, from rego = to rule ; Sp. 
region ; ltal. regions.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. A large tract of space or surface con- 
sidered as separate from others ; a tract of 
land of large but indefinite extent ; a large 
tract of land or sea, marked by certain cha- 
racteristics ; a district, a county. 

" Sweet Nature, atript of her emhroider’d robe. 

Deplores the wasted regions of her globe." 

Covfper. Heroism. 

* 2. The inhabitants of a particular district 
or region. 

"Then went out to him Jerusalem, and *11 Judrea, 
and all the region round about Jordan.”— Mattheis 
iil. 5. 

*3. Applied to the upper air; tbe heavens; 
the 6ky. 

" Anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth reml tbe region." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 11. 2. 

4. Applied to a part or division of the body. 

" Made to tremble the region of my heart " 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., U. 1 

* 5. Place, rank, statioo, position. 

"He is of too high a region."— Shakesp. : Merry 
Wires, iii 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. Geog. : A portion of tbe world con- 
taining within it a distinct type or facies of 
vegetation. Grisebacb establishes twenty- 
four: 

(I) The Arctic, (2) the Europaeo-Siherfan Forest. f3) 
the Mediterranean. (4) the Steppe, (5) the Chino-Ja- 
panese. (61 the Indian Monsoon, (7) the Sahara. (8) the 
Soudan. (9) the KAlabari.no) the Cape, (ID tbe Austra- 
lian, (12) the North American Forest. (13) the Prairie, 
(14) tbe Californian, (16) the Mexican, (16) the West 
lodi.vn, (17) tho Cis equatorial South American. (18) the 
Amazon, (19) the Brazilian. (20) tbe Tropical Ando*an. 
(21) the Pampas, (22) tbe Chilian Transition, (23) the 
Antarctic Forest, and (24) the Oceanic Islands Region. 

2, Zoogeography : A term proposed by Mr. 
P. L. Selater, in IS57, for the division of the 
earth with respect to the geographical distri- 
bution of animals. It was warmly supported 
by Dr. Giinther (Prac. Zool. Soc ., I85S, pp. 373- 
39S). Mr. Sclater's scheme, as modified by 
Wallace, is : 

Beoioxs. Sc b- reg toss. 

Pala:arctio . . North Europe, Mali terra nean (or 
South Europe), Siberia, Manchuria 
(or Jn)*n). 

Ethiopian. ► . . East Africa. West Africa, South 
Africa, Madagascar. 

Oriental .... Hindoetan (or Central India). Cey- 
lon. Indo- China (or Himalayas), 
Iodo-MalAya. 

Australian. . . Austro-Mnlaya, Australia, Polynesia, 
New Zealand. 

Nxotbopical . . Chill (or South Temperate America). 

Brazil. Mexico lor Tropical North 
America). Antilles. 

Nrarctio .... Californio, Rocky Mountains, Alle- 
ghanies (or East United Stales), 
Canada. 
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Other divisions were proposed by ^ ,r - A. 
Murray, in 1800 (Gtog. Distrib. Mammals) ; by 
Prof. Huxley (Proc, Zool. Soc., JS8S, i»p. 294- 
319); by Mr. W. T. Blanford, at the meeting 
of the British Association at Exeter ia 1889, 
and bv Mr. E. Blyth (Nature, March 30, 1871, 
pp. 427-29); but the divisions given above 
are now practically adopted by English-speak- 
ing naturalists. 

" re gion al, ct. [Lat. regionalis, from reglo 
= a region* (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a 
particular region or district. 

' ro’-gl-OUS, a. rLat. regius, from rex , genit. 
regis = a kmg.] Pertaining to a king ; royal, 
regal. 

reg* is ter, * reg-is tro, s. (Fr. registre. 
from Low Lat. registrum, from regestum = a 
book in which things arc recorded (regeruntur) 
from regestus , pa. par. of regero = to bring 
back, to record : re- — bock, and gero s= to 
bring ; Sp. <k Ital. registro ; Port, registro , re - 
piste.] 

L Ordinary Txiaguage : 

1. An official written record or entry in a 
book, regularly kept, of acts, proceedings, 
names, Ac. ; a list, a roll, a schedule ; also t he 
book in which such record or entry ia kept; 
apeeif. a list of persons entitled to vote at 
elections for members of parliament. 

" The reiittrrt of fate expanded tie ; 

Wing'd Harpies snatch d th’ unguarded charge 
• way." Pope : IJomrr ; Odyssey XX. 91. 

2. One who registers ; a registrar, [Loud- 

REOISTEO.) 

3. A record, a memorial. 

M Aiul now, sole register that these things were. 

Twosohtary greetings have I heard.” 

IFo rdiworth To a Friend. (Aug. 7, 1847.) 

4. A device for automatically indicating the 
number of revolutions made or amount of 
work done by machinery, or recording steam, 
air, or water pressure, or other data, by means 
of apparatus deriving motion from the object 
or objects whose force, distance, velocity, 
direction, elevation, or numerical amount it is 
desired to ascertain. There are various special 
appliances of this kind, each particularly 
adapted for the peculiar operation which is to 
be investigated ; many depending on tho ac- 
tion of clock-work mechanism, which indi- 
cates results on dials, but others, as in register- 
ing meteorological instruments, having means 
/or recording varying conditiuns, as with the 
anemometer, barograph, &e. 

5. A sliding plate actiug as a damper or 
valve to close or open an aperture for the 
passige of air. 

(1) The draft-regulating plate of a atove or 
furnace ; the damper-plata of a locomotive 
engine. 

(2) A perforated plate governing the opening 
Into a duct which admits worm air into a 
room for heat, or fresh air for ventilation, or 
which allows foul air to escape. 

IL 7Vc/tnica?!y : 

1. Comm. : A document issued by the Cus- 
toms authorities as evidence of a ship’s ua- 
tionality. 

2. Music: 

(1) The compass of a voice or Instrument. 

(2) A portion of tho compass of a voice : as, 
the upper, middle, or lower register. 

(3) A stop of an organ. 

(4) The knob or handle by means of which 
the performer commands any given stop. 

3. Printing : 

(1) The agreement of two printed forma to 
be applied to the flame sheet, either ou the 
same or the napective sides thereof. The 
former Is used in chromatic printing, where a 
number of colours are laid on consecutively. 
The latter is found in book and ncwsjiapcr 
printing, where thn correspondence of pages 
or columns on the reapeetiva aides Is required. 

(2) Tho inner part of tho mould in which 
types are cast. 

4. Teltg. : Tho part of a telegraph apparatus 
used for recording upon a atrip of paper the 
message received. 

U (I) LloytUs register: (Llotdr). 

(2) Lord Register ; Lord Clerk Register : 

Scots Law: A Scottish officer of atato, having 

the custody of the archives. 

(3) Morse register : 

Teleg.: Morse's Indicator- telegraph. 


(4) Seamen’s register ; A register or record of 
the number and date of registration of each 
foreign-going ship, with her registered tonnage, 
the length and general nature of her voyage 
and employment, tho names, agea, Ac., of tho 
master and crew, Ac. 

register-grate, s. A grate furnished 
with a register or apparatus for regulating the 
admission of air And the heat of the room. 

register-office, s. 

1, An office where a register Is kept ; a 
registry, a record -office. 

2. An agency for the employment of domes- 
tic servants. 

register-point, 5. 

Print. : A device for puncturing and holding 
a sheet of paper, serviog as a guide in laying 
on tho sheet, ao that the impressions on each 
side aliall accurately correspond or register 
correctly. One is placed on each side of the 
tympau and in cylinder machines on the forme. 

* register- ship, s . A ship which once 
obtained permission by treaty to trade to the 
Spanish West Indies, and whose capacity, 
per registry, was attested before sailing. 

register-thermometer, s. (THERMO- 
METER.) 

reg'-is ter, * reg-es^tcr, * reg-es-tre, 

v.t. A t. [Register, 5.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

). To enter in a register or record ; to record. 

" She that will utt In shop for five hours’ s]«co, 

Amt register the mii* of all Unit imau." 

Coteley : Character of an Holy Sifter. 

2. To record ; to indicate by registering. 

M Last night at Driffield the thermometer registered 
five degrees of frost.”— Evening Standard, Dec. SO, I83S, 

U. Rope-making : To twiat, as yarns, into a 
atrand. 

B. Intransitive : 

Printing: To correspond exactly, as columns 
or lines of printed matter on opposite sheets, 
so that when brought together liae shali fall 
upon line, and column upon column. 

rog'-Is-tered, pa. par. or a. (R roister, r.J 

registered-company, s. A company 
entered in an official register, but not incor- 
porated by act or charter. 

registered-invention, s. An invention 
protected by an inferior patent. 

registered-letter, s. A letter which is 
registered at a post-office ot the time of post- 
ing, and for which a small fee i9 paid to in- 
sure safe transmission. 

* reg'-la-ter-er, a. [Eng. register , v. ; -er.J 
One who registers ; a registrar, a recorder. 

”Th» Greek**, the cblefe rrgUtcrert of worthy 
act®*." — Uoldinye: Cottar. (To the Holder. *7.) 

reg -ia-tor-ihg, pr. par. or a. (Register, t>.) 

regletering-instrumente, b. pi. In- 

atrnmeots or apparatus which register or re- 
cord automatically, as gauges, indicators, Ac. 

reglatering-thormometer, j. [Tuer- 
mometer.) 

* r£ pf -Ia- ter -ship, [Eng. register , s. ; 

-s/up.J The offico or post of a register or 
registrar. 

” The regUterihlp of the Vice. Chun cel lor'* court 
petitioned for by Johu Geor^o."— Abp. Laud : Lem,, 
voi. 1L, p. 13*. 

* reg^ is tra ble, o. [Eng. register ; .aWc.) 
Capable of being registered. 

" It wm only Che combination which mad* th* lah«l 
re* fittroble.”— Times, March 7'J, i860. 

reg-ts-trar', • rog-ls troro, *. (Low Lnt. 
rryLfranuv, from rcf/ufriim r=a register (n.v.); 
Fr. registraire.] One whoso duty It Is to 
keep n register or record ; n keeper of regiatera 
or records. 

" The jaWnt wan •pulid and delivered, ami the jicr- 
•on fulmltWl sworue Imfure tli* rrgutrar. f '—Wartvn : 
Life of Mathura, p. 134. 

registrar- general, *. A public officer, 
appointed under tbo Great Seal, who (*nb|cet 
to such regulations as may bo made from timo 
lo time by tho Homo Secretary) aujierintends 
tho whole system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 



* reg'-is -tra ry, s. (Low Lat. rrgistrarius.] 
A registrar (q.v.). 

” I and my company dtned In the open sir. In a r>l*c* 
called Pent* Craig, where lav liegutrary had hi* 
country house.”— Apt. Laud: biary, p. 24. 

* reg'-is -tratc, v.f. (Registration.) To 
enter in a register : to register, to record. 

** Why do you toll to registrate yonr name* 

On ley plllnni. which *oon tueft *w»y ?" 

Itrumnvmti Flutters of Sion. 

rog is tra' tion, s. [Low Lnt. registratio; 
Fr. reg ist ration.] 

I. On!. Lang . ; The act of registering or 
Inserting in a register. 

II. Amer. Late: Tho transcription of dixru- 
monts in n public register, so that an uutlioutic 
copy may remain even if tho original bo lost 
or destroyed. It im ludea wills, deeds, mort- 
gages and similar important papers. 

(1) Registration of birth*, marriages, and 
deutks: After various abortive attempts, com- 
mencing in l. r )38. A Registration Act was 
piissed in England in J83(>. Tho registration 
in Scotland was usaimihitod to that of Knglaod 
in 1^54, aud registration established iu lieland 
in 18G.']. There is no official registration of 
births, marriages, nud deaths io the Enitcd 
States, cither national or stute, tho only 
registers of this kind kept being those of cer- 
tain churches, such aa tho Society id Friends. 

(2) Registration of ships: The act of regis- 
tering vessels in older to seenro for them ihe 
privileges of American or British ships. The 
registration la eftccted with the principal officer 
of Customs ot any port of entry, or with 
certain specified officials. It comprises tho 
Damn of the ship, the names nnd descriptions 
of tho owners, tho toanage, build, and descrip- 
tion of the vessel, her origin, and the name of 
tho master, who is entitled to the custody of the 
certificate of registration. The ve^el belongs 
to tho i>ort at which she is registered. 

(3) Legist ration of copyright : 

Law: Copyrights of titles, Ac., need to bo 
registered at Washington, and two copies of 
each new book wheu issued must bo forwurded 
to tlm Librarian of Congress to secoro copy- 
right on same. In England tho registration 
of copyrights moat he made at Stationer’s 
Hall, London. 

(4) Registration of voters: The entering of 
the nnmes of persons entitled to vote at ao 
election io the register or list of voters. 

regf-is-try, s - [Eng. register; - y .] 

I. The act of registering or recording; regis- 
tration. 

* 2. A series of facts, Ae., recorded ; a 
register. 

” I wonder why * registry luv* not bfMi k<«pt In th* 
college of phy«lcl*ns of thing* Invented.”— TsmpU. 

3. A place where a register is kept. 

registry -list, i. Ao officlul list of 
voters. 

registry-offioo, «. 

1. An office in Edinburgh (corresponding to 
the English Register Othne) for tbo registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths. 

2. The sama os Register-office (q.v.). 

* reg'-i-tivo, a. [Lat, rego = to rule.] Ruling, 
governing. 

"Their reglUre power over tho world.”— Gentleman's 
Calling. »cct. vll., f ». 

ro'-gi um do’ niim, plir. (Lnt. = royal gift.) 
A royal grant; apeeif., an annual grant of 
public money, formerly made in augmentation 
of the Income from other sources of tho 
Presbyterian clergy in Ireland. It began in 
I (172, and was commuted iu 1889 for JL70 1,372. 

ro'-gl-iis, n. (Lnt.) Royal ; pertaining to, or 
appointed by tin* sovereign. 

roglus professors, s. pi Those pro- 
fessora in l ho English universities whoso clmlra 
were founded by llcnrv VIII. tn Scotland, 
the name is given to those professors whoso 
choirs wero founded by the Crown. 

* rc ffivo’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pit* (q.T.).l 
To give back. 

” Illtl him drlvw lvwk hl»twr, unit rptmjH.ri 
Th* Jwi led |«it regtne lh* jrOrn Itotir. *' 

l\tung Sight Thoughts. It. .V*9. 

* TO glo, • roi Rio, v.t. [Fr. r+gler.) To 
rub*, to govern, to regulate. 

’’All ought to rr'ti* Ihrtr llm. not hr Ihi* 
Decree*, hut Wufvl of U.d,*'— Filler : It orthiet. It 834. 


boil, b^; pdilt, J6^1; cat, 90U, chorus, fhln, bon^h; go, feom ; thin, ^hls ; sin, a^; expect, ^Cenophon, exist. Lhg. 
-elan, -tlrrn ~ shan. -tion, elon = shtin; ►flon, -jlon — zhun. -clous, • tlous, -sioue = sbus, -bio. -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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* reg'-le-ment (le aa el), s. [Ft., from 
rlglcr (Lat. regulo ) = to regulate (q.v.).] Reg- 
ulation, administration. 

“To apeak of the reformation and reglement of 
usury, by the balance of commodities and discom. 
modifies thereof, two things are to be reconciled." 
—Bacon Essays; Of Usury. 

* reg-le ment'-a-ry, a. [Fr. reglementairc , 
from reglement.) ' Regulative ; pertaining to 
or containing regulations. 

reg'-let, s. [Fr., dim in. of rlgle (Lat. r$gula) 
= a rule ; rego = to rule (q.v.).] 

1. Print. : A strip of wood or metal with 
parallel sides, and of the height of a quadrat, 
used for separating pages in the chase, 
&c. Sometimes made type-high to form black 
borders. 

2. Arch. : A flat, narrow moulding, em- 
ployed to separate panels or other members ; 
or to form knots, frets, and similar ornaments. 

reglet plane, s. A plane used in mak- 
ing printers' reglets. 

* re gloss , v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gloss, v. 
(q.v.).] To put a fresh gloss on. 

"So reglosst the aatten’a glosse." 

Dane* Humours Heaven on Earth, p. 8. 

reg' ma, s. [Gr. pnypa (rhegma) = a fracture, 
from pgywvp t ( rhegnvmi ) — to break.] 

Bot. : A compound superior fruit, hating the 
pericarp dry externally and dehiscent by 
elastic cocci. Example, Euphorhia. 

r^g'-nal, a. [Lat. regn(um) — a kingdom ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -cd.] Of or pertaining to the 
reign of a sovereign ; used specif, of the 
years a sovereign has reigned. It was for- 
merly the custom to date public documents, 
&c., from the year of the accession of the 
reigning monarch. This practice still pre- 
vails in Britain in citing Acts of Parliament. 

“Monuments which mention the regnal year of the 
king in whose reign they were executed are also pre- 
cious. ’—Athenmim, Aug. 23, 1834, p. 246. 

* reg -nan- 9 y, s. [Eng. regnan(t); -cy.] The 
act or state of reigning ; rule, predominance. 

reg nant, a. [Lat. regnans, pr. par. of regno 
— to feigo ; regnum = a kingdom ; Fr. reg- 
nant ; Sp. regnante, reinante; ltal. regnantc.) 

1. Reigning, ruling ; exercising regal autho- 
rity by hereditary right. 

“Mary being not merely Queen Consort, hut also 
Queen Regnant." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

* 2. Ruling, predominant, prevalent, pre- 
vailing. 

*• His guilt Is clear, his proofs are pregnant 
A tray tor to the vices regnant." 

Swift; Miscellanies. 

* reg'-na-tive, * reg-na-tife, a. [Reg- 

nant.] 'Ruling, governing. 

** Bight so litel or nonght is worth* erthely power, 
but if regnat tfe prudence in heedes gouerne the 
■male."— Chaucer : Testament of Lout, hk. li. 

* regne, s. [Fr., from Lat. regnum.) A 
kingdom. 

“The people and regnis everichone." 

Lydgate : MS., fol. 16. 

* regne, v.i. [Lat. regno.) To reiga. 

* reg'-ni £ide, s. [Lat. regnum = a kingdom, 
and ctedo (in comp. -cido) = to kill.] A de- 
stroyer of a kingdom. 

“Regicides are no less than regn icides. "—Adam: 
Works, i. 418. 

* reg no-sau'-rus, s. [Lat. regno = to be 
lord, to rule, and saurus = a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A provisional genus of Dinosau- 
ria, founded by Mantell on a lower jaw from 
tbe Wealden of Tilgate Forest, and described 
In bis Wonders of Geology (i. 393). Owen 
(Odontography, i. 248) referred the remains to 
Iguanodon. 

* re-gorge', v.t. [Prcf. re-, and Eng. gorge 
(q.v.) ; cf. Fr. regorger = to overflow, to 
aurfeit.] 

1. To vomit up ; to reject from the stomach, 
to throw back. 

“When you have regorg'd what you have taken In, 
you are the leanest things in nature. "— Dryden : Mar. 
Triage <1 la Mode, 1. L 

2. To swallow back or again. (Dryden.) 

3. To swallow eagerly, 

“Drunk with Idolatry, drunk with wine. 

And fat regorged of bulls and goats.” 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,671. 

* re-grade', v.i. [Lat. re- = baek,and gradior 
= to walk, to go.] To go back, to retire, to 
move back. 


* re -graft , v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. graft 
(q.v.).] To graft again or anew. 

“Oft regrafting the same cions may make fruit 
greater."— Bacon : Sat. Hist., i 45. 

re-grant', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. grant , v. 
(q.v.).] To grant again or anew; to grant 
back, 

" A charter regranting the old privileges to the Old 
Company." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. u. 

re -grant', s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. grant, a. 
(q.v.).] 

L The act of granting again or back. 

2. A new, renewed, or fresb grant. 

“To obtain a regrant of the monopoly under the 
Great Sead." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

re-grate', v.t. [Fr. regratter = to snatcb or 
scrape again . . . to drive a huckster's trade : 
re- = back, again, and g ratter = to grate, to 
scratch.] 

* I, Ordinai'y Language: 

1. To shock, to offend. 

“The clo&thing of the tortoise and viper rather re. 
grateth, than pi ease th the eye."— Derham: Phys. The- 
ology, bk. iv.. ch. xli, 

2. To buy up, as com, provisions, &c., and 
sell the same again in the same or a neigh- 
bouring market so as to raise the prices. 
Regrating was an offence at common law. 

“Some farmers will regrate and buy np all the 
corne that cometh to the markets, and lay it up in 
store, and sell it again at an higher Price when they 
see their time."— Latimer : Sermon before Ring Ed- 
ward (an. 1550). 

II. Masonry : To scrape or take off the 
surface of an old hewn stone wall iu order to 
whiten it and make it look fresh again. 

* re grate, s. [REcaET, s.) 

* re-grat'-er, * re-grat'-or, * re grat- 
our, * re-grat-ter, y. [Eng. regrat(e); -er, 
ike.) One who regrates or buys up corn, 
provisions, &c., to sell ata higher price in the 
same market or fair. 

“A proclamation made against rrgratters and fore- 
stallera."— Burnet : Record, vol. ii., hk. ll. 

*rc-gra ti-a-tdr-y, * re-gra -ci-a- 
tor-y (ti, ei as shi), s. [Fr. regraticr = to 
return thanks.] A returning or giving of 
thanks ; an expression of thankfulness. 

•• To gyve you my regraciatoryf 

Skelton : Crowne of LaureTL 

* re gra-try, * re-gxa ty-rye, s. [Re- 
orate.] The act or practice of regrating. 

“ Riche thorw regratyrye." Piers Plowman, p. 42. 

* re-grede', v.t. [Lat. regredior, from re- = 
back, and gradior — to step, to go ; gradus = 
a step.] To go or move back ; to retrograde. 

* re gre'-di-enye, s. [Lat. rtgrediens , pr. 
par. of regredior.] A returning, a return. 

" From whence 

Never man yet had a regredience." 

Herrick ; Never too Late to Die. 

* re-green', v.t. [Pref. re and Eug. green 
(q.v.).] To make green again. 

“ Regreen* the greens, and doth the fiowra reflowT." 

Sylvester • The Arke, 66. 

* re-greet', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. greet, v. 
(q.v.).] 

1. To greet again ; to resalute. 

*• Yon, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life . . . 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions." 

Shakesp. ; Richard II., L A 

2. To greet, to address, to meet. 

“ I regreet 

Tbe daintiest last.” Shakesp. : Richard II., i, 3. 

* re greet', s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. greet (q.v.).] 
A greeting ; a return or exchange of greetings. 

" Unyoke tbU seizure, and this kind regreet." 

Shakesp. : King John, lii. l. 

*re'-gress, * re-gresse, s. [Lat. regressus 

— a return, from regressus, pa. par. of regredior 

— to return ; Fr. regres ; Sp. regreso; ltal. re- 
gresso, rigresso.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Passage back ; return. 

” Free libertie of egresse and regresseff—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, iii. 854. 

2. Power or liberty of returning or passing 
back. 

“Thou sbalt have egress and regress."— Shakesp. .* 
Merry IVleo* of U'indwr, U. L 

II. Technically: 

1 1. Veg. Morphol. : The change from ooe 
organ into the form of the organ which im- 
mediately preceded it, as of a petal into a 
sepal. Called also Regressus. 

2. Scots Law : Reentry. Letters of regress 


were granted, under the feudal law, by the 
superior of a wadset, under which he became 
bound to readmit the wadsetter at any time 
when he should demand an entry to the 
wadset. 

* regress', v,i . [Regress, s.] To go back, 
to return ; to pass or move back. 

“ All belngiforced unto fluentcousistencies, nnturall) 
regress unto their former solidities."— Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., cli. 1. 

re-gress'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. regressio, 
from regressus, pa. par. of regredior. ) [Re- 
oress, si] The act of passing back or return- 
ing ; retrogression. 

“ Restrains from regression in to no thing.” — Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, hk. >., ch. ix. 

Regression of the moon's nodes : 

Astron. : The motion backwards of the 
moon’s nodes. It averages 19“ 19' 42*316" a 
year, and the node makes a complete retro- 
grade revolution in 6793 ‘39108 solar days or 
nearly 18 -6 years. 

regression point, s. 

Geom. : A point at which two branches are 
tangent to each other, so that a point gene- 
rating the curve suddenly stops at. the cusp, 
and returns for a time in the same general 
direction from which it arrived at the cusp 
point. 

* re gress' ive, a. [Eng. regress ; -ire.) Pass- 
ing back, returning, retrogressive. 

* re-gress'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. regressive; -ly.) 
In a regressive or retrogressive manner; by 
return, back. 

re-gres'-sus, s. [Regress, $., II. 1.] 

re gret', * re grate, s. [Fr. regret - desire 
. . . sorrow, a word of disputed origin. 
JIalin suggests Lat. re- = back, and gratus = 
pleasing, grateful (q.v,). Skeat prefers the 
Lat. pref. re-, compounded with the same verb 
as appears in Goth, gretan = to weep; Icel. 
grata; Sw. grata; Dan. greede ; A.S. gr&tan ; 
Scotch, greet.) 

1. Grief or sorrow for the loss or want of 
something ; a sorrowful longing or desire. 

2. Vexation, grief, or sorrow at something 
past ; bitterness of reflection ; remorse. 

“ A passionate regret at sin. a grief and sadness at 
it* memory, enters us into God s roll of mourners."— 
Decay of Piety. 

* 3. Dislike, aversion. 

“ Is it a virtue to have some ineffective regrets to 
damnation, and such a virtue too, as shall balance all 
our vices!"— Decay of Piety. 

re-gret', v.t. [Fr. regrctler; O. Fr. regrater, 
regreter.) [Regret, $.] 

1. To lament or grieve over the loss or want 
of; to look back at with sorrowful longing ; 
to bewail. 

" Alike regretted in the dust he lies. 

Who yields Ignobly or who bravely dlea." 

Pope : Homer; Iliad ii. 420. 

* 2. To feel uneasy at ; to be sorry for the 
existence of. 

“ Those, the impiety of whose lives makes them re- 
gret & deity, and secretly wish that there were none, 
will greedily listen to atheistical notions.— Qlanvill ; 
Scepsis Scientiflca. 

re-gret'-ful, a. [Eng. regret ; -ful(l).'\ Full of 
regret. 

“ So sincerely regretful at what had occurred."— 
Scrffrner's Magazine, July, 1877. p. 390. 

re-gret'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. regretful; -ly.) 
With regret. 

" He departs out of the world regretfully.’'— Green- 
hill : Art of Embalming, p. 104. 

re gret'-ta-ble. Cl. [Eng. regret; -oble.) To 
he regretted ; calling for or deserving regret. 

"• The regrettable incidents that occurred In 
Madrid." — Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7. 1835. 

* re-growth', s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. growth 
(q.v.).] A second or renewed growth. 

re-guar d'-ant (u silent), a. [Regaroant.] 

* re-guer'-dou, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
guerdon (q.v.).] Reward, recompense, return. 

“ And, in reguerdon of that duty done. 

I girt thee with the valiant sword of York." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., li. 1. 

* re-guer'-don, v.t. [Fr. reguerdonner.) [Re- 
ouerdon, s.] To reward, to recompense. 

* re-guer'-don ment, s. [Eng. reguerdon .* 
-ment.) Requital. 

“ In generous reguerdonment whereof."— Nashe ; 
Lenten Stuff e. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
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rSg'-n-la, s. [Lat. = a rule). [Regular.) 

1 . Eccles. : A book of rules or orders of « 
religious house ; rule, discipline. 

2. .drcA. : A band below the t-aenia of the 
Doric epistylium, extending the width of the 
triglyph, and having six guttie depending from 
it. The space between two adjoining canal 9 
of the triglyphs. 

* reg' u la ble, a. [Eng. regulate): - able .] 
Capable of being regulated; admitting of 
regulation. 

reg'-U lar, * reg u ler, a. A s. [Lat. regu- 
iarts! from regular a rule; rego — to direct, 
to rule; Fr. regulier ; Sp. «Sc Port, regular ; 
Ital. regolare.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Conforming to or in accordance with a 
rule or rules ; agreeable to established law, 
rule, type, principle, or customary forma ; 
normal. 

“ The EnnUkllletiers who hiwl Joined him Imd served 
n millUry apprenticeship, thou^b not »n 
regular unuiuer. — Macaulay. Hut. Eng., ch. xlv. 

2. Acting according to rule ; governed by 
rule or rules ; uniform in a course or practice ; 
orderly, methodical, unvarying. 

*• Your least praise is to be regular .* 

bryden : Bp. to Mr. Congreve. 

3 Established, initiated, or instituted in 
accordance with rule, custom, or discipline : 
as, regular troops. 

4 . Belonging to the regular or permanent 
army. 

“The camp At least will bo Inspected hy a regular 
oSlcer '— bully Chronicle, .M ty2», 1&8S. 

5. Thorough, out-and-out, perfect, com- 
plete : as, a regular swindle. (CoIIoq.) 

IL Technically : 

1 . Bot. ( 0/a corolla): Having its segments 
forming equal lays of a circle supposed to bo 
described with the axis of a flower for the 
centre ; having all the parts of each series of 
a flower of similar form and size. All flowers 
are regular at llrst ; thus, a papilionaceous 
oue is regular in the bud. 

2. Kecks. : Belonging to a monastic order or 
congregation. [B. 3.) (Opposed to secular.) 

3. Geom. : Having the sides and angles equal, 
A 3 a square, a cube, an equilateral triangle, &c. 

4. Gram. ; Declined or inflected according 
to the common or ordinary form ; following 
the common form in respect to inflectional 
terminations : as, a regular verb. 

5 Music : A work is said to be "not in 
regular form,” if its subjects and their dispo- 
sition depart from the plan or form conven- 
tionally considered most suitable to a compo- 
sition of its kind. 


B. As substantive: 

1 Chronol. : A llxed number attached to each 
month, which assists in ascertaining on what 
day of the week the first day of each month 
fell, and also the age of the moon on the first 
day of each month. 

2. Mil. : A soldier belonging to a permanent 
army. 

3. Roman Church : A member of a monastic 
order or of a congregation ; a monk or friar, 
as opposed to one of the secular clergy. 
Strictly speaking, the name embraces persons 
of either sex, observing a common rule of life, 
bound by the three vows of religion, and obey- 
ing statutes of the particular order to which 
they belong 

regular architecture, s. That which 
has its parts symmetrical or disposed in 
counterparts. 


regular army, a. [See Ueovlau- 

TROOPS.) 

regular-canons, s.pl. [AuocariNiAN, n.] 


regular curves, s. pi. 

(,'eom. : The pernm-brs of conic sections, 
which are always curved after the same 
geometrical manner. 

regular - polyhedron, s. [Polyhe- 
dron.] 

regular soa urchin, s 

Zool. : A Sen-urchin havlngthoanal nperturo 
within the apical disc and surrounded by tho 
genital and ocular plates. [Eciiinoidka.] 

regular troops, s. pL Soldiers belong- 
ing tu a permanent arm]', es opposed to 
militia or volunteers. 


reg-u-lAr i ty, s. (Fr. regularity ; Sp. rqju- 
laridatl ; Ital. regolarita.) The quality or 
state of being regular, or in accordance with 
established rule, typo, principle, or custom ; 
agreeableneas to rule ; conformity to certain 
rules or principles ; method ; certain order, 
steadiness, or uniformity in course or practice. 
"The charm of regularity." Scott : Rokeby. ill. S. 

* rcg'-u lar-Ize, r.t. [Eng. regular; - ize .) 
To make regular ; to cause to conform to rule 
or practice. 

•• It wm well when kings like William I and 
Henry 1. were wIm enough to r- ml arize their h< 1- 
munstmtlon lor their own ends. — Gardener A Mul- 
Unger : Jntrod. to Eng, Hitt., ch. hi. 

reg -u lar-ly, # reg u-Iar-lle, adv. [Eng. 
regular ; -ly.) 

1. In a regular manner ; in accordance with 
rule or established mode or practice. 

•• A state 

More regularly free. ' Thornton : Li be rty, 1 v. 37L 

2. At certain intervals or periods ; io uni- 
form order ; as, The seasons return regularly. 

3. Methodically, duly : as, He attends 

divine worship regularly. 

4. Completely, thoroughly : as, I was regu- 
larly swindled. 

* reg' U lar-ncss, S. [Eng. regular ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being regular; regu- 
larity. 

•’ In the regulamets of shape." ‘—Boyle : Works, lit 
630. 

* reg'-u-lat-a-blc, a. [Eng. regulat(e); -able.) 
Capable of being regulated ; admitting of 
regulation. 


reg -u-late, v.t. [Lat. regulatus , pa. par. of 
reguio, from regular a rule; O. Fr. reguler ; 
Fr. rigltr ; Sp. & Port, regular ; 1 tal. regolare.] 

1 . To adjust in accordance with rule, order, 
or established custom ; to govern, direct, or 
order according to certain rules or restrictions ; 
to subject to governing principles or laws ; to 
order, to dispose. 

" Critics would regulate 
Our theatrei. and whig* reform our »tate. ‘ 

Dry den : Ideologue to lloyal Brother. 

2. To put or keep in good order : as, To 
regulate a clock. 

rog u-la'-tlon, s. & a. (Reoulate.) 

Al As substantive : 

). The act of regulating ; the act of reducing 
to order, or of disposing in accordance with 
rule or established custom. 

•• Such a regulation of matter* as they dealre."— 
Sharp. Sermons, vol. I., ser. 10. 

2. The state of being regulated. 

3. A rule, order, or direction from a superior 
or competent authority regulating the action 
of those uuder their control; a precept; a 
governing or prescribed course of action. 

B. Asadj . : In accordance with rules or regu- 
lations ; prescribed : as, r^ulafton uniform. 


reg’-u-la-tivo, a. [Eng. regulat(e) ; -ire.) 

1 . Ord. lang. : Regulating ; tending or serv- 
ing to regulate. 

"Submitting their multitude to a certain regula- 
tive principle placing them under the control of our 
minds.''— Hlarktc Self-Culture, p. a 

2. Melaph. : A term applied by Sir William 
Hamilton to nne of the Cognitive Facnltica. 
(See extract.) 

" I now outer upon the last of the Cognitive Facul- 
ties -the Faculty which I deuominatori the Regula- 
tive. ... To this faculty h M heou latterly applied tho 
name Reason, but this term t» *o vague ami ambiguous 
tb at It Is almost unfitted to conveyanyiletliilte iuean- 
lug .^ "—Hamilton : Metaphysict (od. Mansol), It. M7. 


rog U la-tor, s. (Eng. regulate) ; -or.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which regu- 
lates ; an administrator, a director. 

" He now refused to act under the l»oard of re.7uf»- 
tort. and was deprived of both hU coiiimlMlona.' ~ 
Macaulay : Hitt. Bug., ch. vllk 

II. Tech. : A mechanical contrivance for 
regulating or equalizing motion. Speci Ileal ly 
applied to ; 

1. Furnace: [Phacoiit-iikoulatou). 

2. Horology: 

( 1 ) A clock keeping necurale time, used for 
regulating other timepieces. 

(2) The device by which tho pendulum-bob 
la elevated or depressed. 

(3) The fly of the Btrlkmg part of a clock or 
musical box. 

(4) An arm which determines the length of 
tho balouce (or hair) spring of a wuteh. 


3. Mach. : The brake-band of a crao or 
crane. 

4. Stetim-engine : 

(1) {Governor]. 

(2) [Cataract]. 

(3) A device for admitting steam in regulafc- 
ablo quantity to the valve-chamber of the 
s team-cylinder. [Regulator- box.) 

regulator box, A valve-motion con- 
trived by Watt for his double-action, con- 
densing pumping- engines. 

regulator-cock, s. 

Steam-eng.: A cock used to admit a lubri- 
cant to the faces of the regulator. 


regulator-cover, s. 

Steam -eng. : Tho outside cover, removoble 
when required to examiue the regulator. 

regulator- shaft and levers, s. pi. 

Steam-mg . : The shaft and levers placed in 
front of the smoke-box, when each cylinder 
has a separate regulator. 

regulator-valve, s. 

Steam-eng. : The valve in a steam pipe of a 
locomotive engine for regulating the supply of 
steam to the cylinders. 

reg'-u-line, a. [Reodlus.] Of or pertaining 
to regains. 

reg'-U lize, v.t. [Eag. regul(us) ; sulT. -xre.) 
To reduce to regulus. 

reg'-U lus, s. [Lat. = a little king, dimin. 
from’ rex, genit. regis= a king.) 

* L Ord. Lang. : A petty king or ruler. 

II. Technically : 

1. ^4 yfro n. ; A star of the first magnitude 
in tbe zodiacal constellation Leo. A line 
drawn from the Pole Star, b»*t ween the Pointers 
and the other five stars of the Great Bear, will 
if produced cut Regulus. With various other 
stars, three of which are of the second magni- 
tude, it forms a sickle-like body, from which 
the Leonids diverge. [Leonids.) Calledalsc 
Cor Leonis, or the Lion’s Heart. The Greek 
denominated it PacriAt'cnco? (liasiliskos) = a 
little king, which waa Latinised into Regulus. 
[Etym.j 

2. Chet a. : A mineral reduced from its oxide 
or other compound by fusion with a reducing 
agent. (iraJte.) 

"The production of regulnt from the imeltlng 

work *."— Daily Telegraph. March «. 1»82. 

3 . OrnifA. : A genus of Sylviid®, aub- family 
Phylloscopinee, with seveu species, from all 
Palaea retie and Nearctic regions, and south 
to Guatemala. Bill small, broad at base; 
nostrils semi-lunar, covered with membran- 
ous scale ; bill very slightly forked ; tarsi 
with ooe long scale in front. Regulus cris - 
t>dus, the Gold-crested ; R- ignUup\Uus r the 
Fire-crested ; and R. modestus (?), the Dal- 
matian Wren, are European. 


re’-gur, s. [Native name.) 

Geol., <Cc. ; The black cotton, clayey soil of 
India. It occurs principally on the table 
land of the Deccan and in Nagpore. It is less 
frequent iu Mysore, but reappears in southern 
India iu continuous sheets rrom six to twenty 
feet thick. It sometimes rests on knnkurand 
gravel. Though generally a surface soil, it 
dips beneath recent alluvium. It Is extremely 
fertile, having produced heavy crops for many 
centuries without manure. Its exact oge is 
undetermined. 


* re-gur'-gl tato, v.t. & i. [Ix>w I^t. regur- 
gitants, pa. par ol regurgito, from Lat. re- = 
back, and gurges, genit. < 71 / rj/rf is = fl whirlpool; 
Sp. regurgitar; ital. regurgttarc.) 

A. Trans. : To throw ur pour back in great 


quantity. 

•• Th« Inlmliltalita of the city removti thcmM-lrea 
Into tiio country Imnr. until. f«*r want of recwli-l anil 
eiicolirtwrmout. U regurgitate* ami acml* them baak. 
— Uraunl Htlit of Mortality. 

B. Inlrans. : To be poured back ; to pour 
or surge Iwick. 

*• Valvul.T in let the *nlrlU from Ihe Brain Into 
tho inutctr*. l<ul M.n. them If they would regurgitate. 
— More: /inmort. of the Sjul, Ltk. 11.. oh V. 


TO gur t n tlon, s. [i/ow LaL rr^uTvi- 

fuito, from rei/urpifu/us.) (Reouiuiitatk.] 

• I. Ordinary Ixinguage: 

1 . The net or procejoi of regurgitating or 
pouring i»ack. 

"To hinder Ik* regurgitation ol tho f»oe« upward*. * 
— C»*.<»rpr7A : JntelL SyUem, p- 87 A 


boil, toy; pout, jowl; cat, 9 cU, otorns. 9 hla, ton C h: go. 6cm; thin. Jhls; .In, a,; oxpeot. Xenophon. 1st. ph -t 
^uu-tian = Bi4n. -tlon. -slon .hhn ; -Jlon, -slon = rhun. -cloua. -Uoua, -^oua-toua. -hlo. -tUo. *«. = tot S*L 
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2. The act of swallowing orabsorbiog again ; 
reabsorption. 

II. Pathol. (Of blood): The flowing back into 
the vessels of the heart of the blood which 
had just left them. It is the result of valvu- 
lar disease of the heart. It is of three kinds : 
Aortal, Mitral, and Tricuspid regurgitation. 
In the first there is a diastolic murmur, best 
heard at the second right space and obliquely 
downward; in the second a systolic murmur, 
best heard at the left of the apex; in the 
third a tricuspid murmur may or may not be 
heard. 

re ha bil' l-tate, v.t. [Pref. re*, and EDg. 

habilitate (q.v.).J 

1. To restore to a former position or capacity ; 
to reinstate ; to qualify again ; to restore to a 
right, rank, or privilege, formerly held, but 
forfeited for some reason. (Properly a term 
of the civil and canon law.) 

"The moment any of them quite the cause of this 
government, he la rehabilitated, his honour is restored, 
all attainders are purged."— Burke: Regicide Peace, 
let 4. 

2. To reestablish or reinstate in the esteem 
of others ; to restore to public esteem or 
respect. 

re-ha bil-I-ta-tion, s. [Low Lat. rehabili- 
tate; Fr. rehabilitation: Sp. rehdbiliUicion ; 
ltal. rehabilitazione. } [Rehabilitate.] The 

act of rehabilitating or restoring to a former 
position or capacity ; the state of being re- 
habilitated ; restoration to former rank, 
privilege, esteem, &e. 

re hash', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eug. hash , v. 
(q.v.).] To hash anew; to work up, as old 
material into a new form. 

r6-hash', s. [pref. re-, and Eng. hash, s. 
(q.v.).] Anything hashed up anew; some- 
thing made up of materials which have already 
been used. 

•• The celehrated • baked beans,' the glory of Boston, 
are nothing but a poor rehash of the roast beef of old 
England.* — Field, OcL 3, lBSo. 

re hear’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. hear (q.v.).] 
To hear again or a second time ; specif., to 
hear or try over again, as a cause in a law- 
court. 

"He will one day rehear till causes at hU own 
tribunal." — Rome; Commentary on Psalms, Pl Ixxxii, 

re-hoard', pa. par . or a. [Rehear.] 

rehear - Ing, pr. par. & $. [Rehear.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of hearing again ; 
specif., the heariug or trying of a cause a second 
time ; retrial. 

•'If by this decree either party thinks himself 
aggrieved, be may petition the chancellor for a rehear- 
ing."— Blacktt one: Comment., hk. uL, ch. 27. 

re-hear'-sal, * rc-hear-sall, * re-her- 
ceal, * rc-her-saile, s. [Eng. rehears(e) ; 
*al] 

* 1, The act of rehearsing or repeating ; 
repetition ; recitation of the words of another. 

"In rehearsal of Our Lord'e Prayer.*— Booker : 
Eccles Polity. 

2. Narration, relation ; a relating or recount- 
ing in detail. 

“To knit up this discourse with a reheartall of all 
the operations and effects of the plants hef ore named.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., cn. viiL 

3. A private performance of anything made, 
or a trial before public exhibition ; a general 
practice before a performance. Full rehearsal , 
a rehearsal at w hich soloists, hand, and chorus 
are present. Public rehearsal, a rehearsal to 
which the pnblic are admitted. 

“Here*# a marvellous place for our rehearsaL " — 
Shaketp. : Midsummer Sight * Dream, iiL 1. 

re-hearse, *re-hcree, *re-herso, v.t. <fci. 
[O. FT. reherser, rehereer = to harrow over 
again, from re- = again, and hercer = to harrow ; 
herce — a harrow, so to go over the same 
ground again, as a harrow.] [Hearse.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To repeat, as the words or writiugs of 
aoother ; to recite ; to tell over again. 

" He red. and measur'd many © svi verse. 

And her fair* locks up stared etlfl’e on end. 
Hearing him those same hloody lines reherse." 

Spenser : P. III. xil. 36. 

2. To relate, to tell, to recite, to narrate, to 
recount. 

" But where’s a second Vlrpil to rehearse. 

Oar heroes glories In his epic verse?” 

Rochester . .1 rt of Poetry, iv. 

* 3. To cause to recite, tell, or narrate ; to 
put through a rehearsal. 


4. To recite or perform in private for experi- 
ment before exhibition to the public. 

" Studied the character, which was to he rehear**! 
the next day. '— Goldsmith: Essay*, vi. 

B. Intrans. : To repeat or recite what has 
been already said or written ; to go through a 
performance in private preparatory to public 
exhibition. 

re-hear'-ser, $. [Eng. rehearse); - er.\ ODe 
who rehearses, recites, or recounts ; a reciter. 

“ This practice [the recital of genealogies] has never 
subsisted within time of memory, nor was much credit 
due to eucb rehearsers." — Johnson ; Journey to the 
U'estem Islands. 

* re-heat', *re-hete, v.t. [Fr. rehaiter.] To 
revive, to cheer, to encourage. 

“Him would I comforte and rehete." 

Jtomaunt of the Hose, 6,509, 

* re-helm/ v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. helm 
(q.v.).] To cover again, as the head, with a 
helm or helmet ; to furnish with a helmet. 

“ Incoutyiienthe vxb rehelmed, and toke his speare." 
— Berners : Froissart; Cronycle, vol. ii.. ch. clxviiL 

*re-herse, v.t- [Rehearse.] 

* re-hfb-i-tien, s. [Lat. r<- = back, again, 
and habeo — to have.] 

Law: The returning of some article by a 
buyer on the ground of some defect or fraud. 

re-hib' I tor y, a. [Rehibition.] Oforper- 
taimng to rehibition : as, a rehibitory action. 

* re-hu -man ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
humanize (q.v.).J To render Immao agaiD. 

re -hy- peth- e-cate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. hypothecate (q.v.).] To hypothecate 
again, as, to lend as security bonds already 
hypothecated as security by the person with 
whom they are deposited. 

re-hy-poth-e-ca'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. hyjyothecation (q.v.).] The act of rehy- 
pothecating; the .state of beiDg rehypothe- 
cated. 

rei, s. [Ree.] 

reieh -ard-tite, s. [After A. Reichardt, 
sntf. -lie (Min.).] 

Min. : A massive form of Epsomite (q.v.), 
forming thin layers with carnalbte at Stass- 
furth and Leopoldshall, Prussia. 

reieh' -ite, a. [After Oberhergrath Reich ; 
suff. -ite (JV/in.).] 

Min. : A very pure variety of Cal cite (q.v.) 
fonnd in Cumberland. Named by Breithaupt. 

reiehs'-rath (th as t), s. [Ger., from reich 
= a kingdom, an empire, and rath (cogn. with 
A.S. rtbd) = counsel, advice.] The imperial 
parliament of the Austrian Empire. 

reich ’-stadt (d silent), $. [Ger., from reich 
= a kingdom, and stadt = a city.] A city of 
the Empire ; specif, one of the free cities which, 
under the German constitution, held directly 
of the Empire. 

reichs’-tag, s. [Ger., from reich = a king- 
dom, and tag = day. ] The German diet; the 
imperial parliament of the German Empire. 

reif, rief, s. [A.S. reaf.] Robbery, plunder. 
(Scotch.) 

" The committing of divers thefts, reif*, an** her- 
ships." — Scott: Waverley, ch. xv. 

* rei'-gle, v.t. [Reole, v.) 

* rel'-gle, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. regie), from Lat. 
regula — a rule.] A hollow cut or channel for 
guiding anything, as a groove or slot in which 
anything runs. 

" A flood-gate, to bee drawn© vp and let downe 
through reig/es in the side poster. "—Carets : Survey of 
Cornwall, tol. 105. 

* rei'-gle-ment, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. rigUment).] 
A rale, a regulation, a canon. 

“He should permit ... all reiglements . , to be 
conducted by moral demonstrationa Ta ylor ; Rule 
of Conscience, hk. L, ch. iv. 

reign (g silent), * raigne, ‘ raygne, 
* rayne, ” regne, * regnen, * reignen, 

v.i. [Fr. regner (0. Fr. reigner), from Lat. 
regno , from regnum = a kingdom, a reign 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port, reinar ; ltal. regnare.] 

1. To enjoy, possess, or exercise sovereign 
authority ; to exercise government as a king 
or governor ; to be king or sovereign ; to rule. 
“ Better to reign In hell than serve in heaven." 

Milton : P L., L 16X 


2. To rule ; to prevail ; to hava the pre- 
dominance. 

•* Let uot sin reign In your mortal body, that ya 
should obey it in the lusts thereof— Roman* vL 12. 

3. To predominate ; to prevail ; to be pre- 
valent. 

“ More are sick in the summer, and more die In the 
winter, except in pestilent diseases, which commonly 
reign lu summer or autumn."— Aacon. 

reign (g silent), *raine, * rayne, * regne, 
* reigne, *rengne, s. [Fr. rtgne, from 
Lat. regnum, from rex, genit. regis = a king ; 
Sp. & Port, reino; ltal. regno.] 

* 1. A kingdom ; the territory over which a 
sovereign has sway or rule ; an empire ; a 
dominion ; a realm. 

“ Overruling him in his owoe rayne." 

spen ter : F. (j., IV. iiL 27. 

* 2. Royal authority ; supreme power ; sove- 
reignty, sway. 

3. Power, influence. 

" The reign of violence )< o'er !” 

longfellow : Occultation of Orion. 

4. The time during which a king, queen, or 
emperor occupies a throDe. 

“ A right which was before exercised and asserted in 
the r rig ns of Heury IV. . . . and Queen Elizabeth."— 
Blackstone Commentaries, bk. i., ch. 3. 

(1) Once in a reign, in a reign : Once in 

a way. 

" If, ones in a reign, he invites his neighbours to 
dinner.'— Adam, . H orks, i. 483. 

(2) Feign of Terror : The period in the French 
Revolution between the fall of the Girondists 
and the overthrow of Robespierre. It lasted 
420 days, from May 31, 1793, to July 27, 1794. 

* rciUe, S. [Reak.] A rush, a reed. 

" Sea- weeds or reike, rushes and reeds growing upon 
the washes and roeeres. serve them to twist for cords." 
— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xri.. ch. L 

* reile, v.i. [Roll, v.] 

* re II lu -min-ate, *re il lu’-mine, r.L 

[Pref. re-, and Eng. illuminate, illumine ( q.v.).] 
To illuminate or illumine aDew ; to enlighten 
agaio. 

* re il lu min-a' tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 

Eng. illumination (q.v.).] The act of reillu- 
minating ; the state of being re illuminated. 

reim, 3. [Riem.] 

re-im bark', v.t. & i. [Reembark.] 

ro-im-bod'-^, v.t. & i. [Reembody.] 

* re lm-bosk, * re-im-boseh, v.t. [Pref 
re-, and Eng. i»ifcosfc(q.v.).J ToreeDter a lair. 

“ Ran Id and reimbosched himself —Howell : Hod. 
onus Grove, p. 14. 

’ re im-bnrs'-a-ble, a. IEng. reimburse) ; 
-able.] Capable*of being reimbursed or repaid. 

re lm burse’, v.t. [Fr. rembourser, from rt - 
= back, again, and embourser — to put into a 
purse : em- = in, aod bourse = a purse (q.v.).] 

1. To replace in a treasury, purse, or coffer, 
as an equivalent for what has been taken, 
expended, or lost ; to pay back, to refund, to 
repay, to restore, to make up. 

" Reimbursing what the people should give to the 
king.' — Bolingbroke : Dissertation on Parties, let. 15. 

2. To repay to ; to pay back to ; to give an 
equivalent. 

•* To reimburse himself out of the pocket of the first 
traveller be met."— Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. hi., 
ch. nL 

ro im-burse -ment, s. [Fr. remboursement.] 
The act of reimbursing, repaying, or refund- 
ing ; repayment. 

" She exacted cautionary towns from tham, as a 
security for her reimbursement."— Bolingbroke : Occa- 
sional Winter, No. 2. 

rc-Im burs’-er, s. [Eng. reimburse); -er.) 
One who reimburses ; one who repays or re- 
funds that which has been taken, lost, or ex- 
pended. 

* re-im burs -l-ble, a. [Reimbursable.] 

* re im merge', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
immerge (q.v.).] To immerge again; to 
plunge again or anew. 

* re-im pla9e*, v.t. [O. Fr. reimplacer .] Tore- 

place. (Cot grave.) 

* re-Im-plant', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. im- 
plant (q.v.).] To implant again or anew. 

“ Godly matrons usually graffeor reimplant on their 
now more aged heads and brows the rellques. comb- 
inn or cuttiugrs, of their own or others* more youthful 
hair." — Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 45. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore. wolf, work, who, son ; mate, cab, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e ; ey - a ; qu — kw. 
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FCF Im-port', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. import 
(q.V.).j 

]. To import again ; to carry back to the 
Country of exportation. 

” Really exported to some foreign country, and not 
•UndwMiiely reint)»>rted Into our own. — Smith: 
Wealth of fiat tone, f>k. lv., ch. Iv. 

* 2. To bring back ; to restore. 

" Bid hliu drive hack hi* car, *nd reimport 
The |>a d pJiat.” Young: Sight Thoughts, 11.808. 

ro Im pbr-ta'-tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
importation (q.v,).J The act of reimporting; 
that which is reimported. 

• rb-im-pbr-tuno', r.i. [Pref. re*, and 
Eng. importune (q.v.).] To importune again 
or afresh. 

re-im-yof o', v.t. [Pref. re*, and Eng. impose 

1. To impose again or anew : as, To reimpose 
a tax ; to reimpose a forme, &c. 

* 2. To tax again. 

" Th* whole pttrbh la reimpoted next year, In order 
to reimburse ihein."— Smith ; Wealth of Nations, 
bk. v , ch. 1L 

re im-pb- 81 ' tlon, 8. [Pref. re*, and Eng. 
imposition *(q.v.).] 

1. The act of reimposing : an, the reimposi- 
tion of a tax ; the reimposition of a forme, iic. 

* 2. A fresh or new tax. 

** Such rrimp'aitlont are always over aud above the 
tallic of the iMtiiculur year !u which they are laid on.” 
— Smith: Wealth of Nations, hk. v., ch. tv. 

re-im-preg'-nato, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
impregnate (q.v.).] To impregnate again or 
anew. 

“The vigour of the loadstone is destroyed hy fire, 
nor will It be relmprey noted by any other magnet 
than the earth.”— Browne.- Vulgar Errourt, bk. U., 
ch. ilu 

re im press', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. im- 
press (q.v.).J To impress anew or afresh. 

“ Invigorated and rehnpressed by external ordln- 
ances ."— Johnson ; Life of Milton. 

ro lm press -ion (ss as sh), s. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. im]yression (q.v.).] A second or new 
impression ; a reprint of a book. (Speiman.) 

* re im print', v.t. [Prof, re-, and Eng. 
imprint (q.v.).] To imprint or print again or 
anew ; to reprint. 

" Dr. John Rainolds. hl» overthrow of stage-playea, 
printed 1599, and reimprinted Oxford 1 CiOf—Erynne: 
JJistrtu-Miutix, Til. 5 . 

re-im pris' on, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
imprison, (q.v.).] To Imprison again. 

re-im prison ment, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. imprisonment (q.v.).] The act of re- 
imprisoning or the state of being reimprisoned 
for the same or a second otic nee. 

rein, * rain, • reign, * reigne, * reino, 
• rcync, s. (O. Fr. reine , resne, resgne (Fr. 
rine), from Lat. * retina, from retineo = to 
bold back, to retain (q.v.); Sp, rienda (for 
redina); Ital. raiina.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) A st rap or cord by which a liorao la driven 
or controlled. It is fastened to the aualllc or 
curb on each side. 

»" Yet held he »till the ralnet lit hand." 

Fhaer : Virgtll ; .Lneidos 1, 

(2) A rope of twisted au<i greased raw hide. 
(Riem.] 

(3) (PL) : The handles of a blacknmith’a 
tongs, nn which the ring or coupler slides. 

2. Fig. : Any means of curbing, restraining, 
or governing; restraint, government, power. 

II. Arch. : A springer or lower vonssolr of 
an arch, which rests upon the imposts. 

•J (1) To give the reins: To give license; to 
let go unrestrained. 

** Giving reint and tpur* to my frro *|>eoc1i,” 

SftoArtn. .• / Uchard //.Li. 

(2) To take the reins : To assume the guidance 
or direction. 

rein holder, 8. A clip or clasp on the 
dashboard of a earring**, to liohl the reins 
when the driver bus alighted. 

rein hook, s. A hook on a glg-saddle to 
hold the ben ring- rein. 

roln-8lido, s. A slipping loop on an ex- 
tensible rem, which holds the two parts 
together m ar the buckle, which Is ntljualable 
on the standing part. 


rein snap, s. 

Harness : A spring book to hold the reins. 

rein, v.t. <k i. (Rein, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To govern, direct, restrain, or pull 
up with the rein or reins. 

•* Tho #<juire. who saw, expiring on tli© ground, 

111* prostrate master, rein'd tho steeds 11 round.” 
Dope : Homer : Iliad xx_ 658. 

2. Fig. : To restrain, to curb. 

" Rein them from rnth." 

Shakesp. : Trotlus A Crestida, T, 8, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To restrain or pull up a horse with the 
reins. 

” Hein up.” Scott : Lord of the /ties, vl. 13. 

* 2. To be governed by the reins ; to obey 
the reins. 

** He will hear yon eaxlly, and reint welL"— Shaketp. : 
Twelfth Night, ill. 4. 

* re-in-au-gii-rate, v.t. [Pref. re-, ami 
Eog. inaugurate (q.v.).] To inaugurate again 
or anew. 

* rc -Intense', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
cense, v. (q.v.).] To kindle agaiu or anew ; to 
rekindle. 

M She, whose b©Atns do reincente 

This sacred fire.” Daniel : Civil Wart, vilL 

* rd-in- 9 ite', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. incite 
(q.v.).] To incite again ; to reanimate, to rc- 
en courage. 

" To dare the Attack he reincite t hit* hand.” 

Lewis: Statius; Thebald xil. 

re-in-cor'-por-ato, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. incorporate^. v.).] To incorporate again 
or anew. 

* re-in-crease' v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng in- 
crease, v. (q.v.).j To increase again or anew. 

" Their wound* recur'd, and forces reincreatt." 

Spenser : F. VI. vl. 15. 

re in cur’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eug. incur 
(q.v.).] To incur a second time, 

rdin' deer, * rain-deer, *rayne dere, s. 

[A.S. hrdndeor ; I cel. hreinn , hremdyr ; Han. 
rcnstlyr; Sw. ren, rciuijur ; Dut. readier; Or. 
rennthier, from Lnpp. reino, according to Skent 
= pasture, but mistaken by the Swedes for 
the name of the animal.] 

Zool. : Rangi/er tarandus, the only domes 
licatcd species of the family, it extends over 
the boreal regions of both hemispheres, and 
runs into several well-marked varieties. Many 
authors consider the American reindeer, which 
has never been domesticated, as a distinct 
species. The reindeer formerly had a much 
wider geographical range, nnd is probably the 
boserrvi figura described by Cicsar ns inhabiting 
Ilercynian forest (tie Bell. Gall. vi. 2G). Thattlie 
European winters were much severer than now 
inay ho gathered from Juvenal (vi. 521-3), 
Horace (Od. i. 9, 1-4), and Ovid (Trig., iii. 10) 
Roth the male and female have untlera, and 
these are not alike on both aides, the great 
palnuUed brow-autler being, as a rule, dc- 
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velopcd on ono side only. In the winter the 
fur is long, grayish-brown on the body ; neck, 
hind quarters, and belly whip*. In sumincr 
the gray hair darkens into a sooty brown, and 
the white parts bi'come gray. To tin* In- 
lander the reindeer u* the only representative 
of wealth, ami it nerves him as a substitute 
for the horse, the cow, tlm sheep, and the 
goat. It Is extensively employed na o beast of 
drought and carriage, being broken to draw 
sledges, or to carry men or packages on its 
back. A full-grown animal can draw a weight 
of 3u0 lbs , and travel nt the rate .»f 100 miles a 
day, Its broad deeply cleft hoofs fitting It 


admirably for travelling over the broken snow. 
In winter the herds feed in the woods oil the 
lichens which hang from the trees ; in summer 
they seek the mountains in order to escape 
the mosquitoes and gad-flies. 

“ Ri-mnius of the reindeer lire found In c*vtn *nd 
other 1’ost-pllocene depo*lt» A* fur *outh m tlie soulb 
of Franc*'. Ihi* bureal »in-cle» h*\iug been enxbled to 
spread over Southern Kurojs*. owing to the *cce»* of 
cold during the OIacIaI jn-rio«I. It Appeir* to hnv* 
continued to exlat in Scotland down even to the 
twelfth century.”— En eye. UrtL <ctl. #th>, viL 55. 

rclndcer-moas, s. 

B t.,<Cc.: A lichen, Cenomycc rangiferina , 
which forms the winter food of the reimlccr. 
It has erect, elongated, roughish, very nmcb 
branched podetia, the alternate branches 
drooping; the apothecia snb-glolrose, brown, 
ou small erect branchlets. It is common In 
Britain on moors, heaths, and mountains, 
it is abundant in the pine forests of Lapland, 
and flourishes even when they have been 
burnt. Reindeer feed upon it and dig for it 
when it is covered by snow'. It testes like 
wheat bran, but leaves a slightly burning sen- 
83tiou on the palate. It is not eaten by the 
Laplanders. It is the badge of the clan Mac- 
kenzie. [Cladonia.] 

reindeer period, s. 

Anthrop. : The English equivalent of Lartct’a 
Age du re mu. 

" But now come* the srre*t question : When wi« th« 
Jtetndeer-period in Southern France T and what 1» it* 
antiqni ty T It is far easier to indicate its place in the 
series of observed fact* In relation to ancient limn, 
than to Assign to it *ny definite antiquity of years. 
Geuluctcttliy. a wide gulf separates it from the bnft- 
pertoJ . . . but. on the other Imnd, it will seem, bolh 
from the p&iseontologlcal and archaeological hearings, 
to be of higher antiquity than the KlokkeiiuiCkldlngx 
of Denmark and the Liicustrine Dneltingsof Switxer- 
land, and very certainly than the whole group of *o 
calieil Uel tic nnd Cromlech remain *.”— La rtrt a- vhrttfg : 
Hciiquitx A'juitanicee (ed. T. K. Jouu*|, p. 55, 

reindeer tribes, s. pL 
Anthrop.: The people of the Reindeer- 
period (q.v.). They seem to have been hunt- 
ers and fishers, \vithout domes'Jc animals. 
They possessed considerable decorative skill, 
but their stone implements were rude. 

“ fleindecrdribet ot Central France.”— Tylor: Early 
Hitt. Mankind. (Index.) 

* rc-in-dU9e’, v.t. [Pref, re-, and Eng. {w(w« 
(q.v.).] To bring in again ; to induce again. 

" Reinduced that discontinu’d good." 

Daniel : Civil IFarj. L 

* roine, s. (Rein, s.] 

re In feet', v.t. [Prof, re-, and Eng. infect 
(q.v.).J To infect again or anew. 

• re in foc'-tious, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
infectious (q.v.).J Capable ol iofecting a 
second time. 

• rc in flame', v.t. [rref. re-, ami Eng. t>.- 
Jlanie (q.v.).J To inflame or heat auew or 
afresh ; to rekindle. 

re In for 90 ', v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. inforce 
(q.v.).] [Reenforce.] 

1, To add new' strength, force, power, or 
weight to ; to strengthen to a greater degree. 

M TV) ref *>/orcr hi* rightful elahu of homage.' — H'afcr- 
land Works. Ik. 105. 

2. To strengthen by the addition of troops, 
ships, armaments, &c. 

“ Ho the slctr © l*©lng Irvletl, the Karl of Hhrrwshury 
cut red It, *ml victual UxJ and reinforced It. '— fturnrt : 
Records, vol. Ik, hk. 11. 

ro-in fbr 90 ‘, s. (Reinfouck, e. ] An ad»U- 
tioiiid thickness imparted to any poitiuii of an 
object in order to strengthen it, as — 

1. Ordn. : The enlarged portion of n can- 
non, extending from the base ring to the 
chase. It is formed in casting, or by shrink- 
ing on a band of metal. The first reinforce is 
Mint nearest the breech, where the im-tal is 
Miiekcst. The second reinforce intends from 
the termination of the first to u point forward 
of the trunnions. 

2. A strengthening patch. U may lx* an 
additional thickness sewed nrotuol a cringle or 
eyelet hole in a sail or lent cover ; a pieeo 
pnsled around the buttonhole of a |*aia*r 
collar, Ac. ; a i*atch on n lube, boiler, tank, &c» 

rolnforco ring, 5. 

Ordn. : A Hat. moulding nt tho breech end 
of the reinforce. 

ro -In - for 90 m6nt, s. (Eng. rehyforce ; 
-ment.] 

1 . The net of relnfbrelRg ; the state oflxdng 
relnforce*l. (Shakesp. : Trail, ft Cressida, v. 6.) 


boil, b6^; pout, cat, 90U, chorus, 9 bin, bongh; go, ^cro; thin, tbis ; sin, njj ; expect, Xenophon, c ^ 1st. -ing. 

-olan, -tlan = shg-n. tlon, -sion — shun ; -tion, -^lon = zhhii. -clous, -tlous, -sious ~ shus. -bio, -die, &c. = bgl, dgb. 
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2. Additional force or strength, especially 
of new troops, ships, armament, &c. 

3. Any augmentation of strength or force 
by the addition of something. 

“Soon after the prorogation this reckless faction 
was strengthened by an important reinforcement."'— 
Macaulay . Hist- Eng., ch. ve 

rein-form , v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. inform 
(q.v.).] To inform again. 

*re in fund, v.i. [Lat. re- = back, again, 
and infumto= to pour in : in* = in, and / undo 
— to pour.] To pour in again, as a stream. 

re-in v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. infuse 

(q.v.).] To infuse again. 

* re-in-gen'-der, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
ingender (q.v.).j To regenerate. 

"The renovating and reingendering Spirit of God." 
— MiUon : Remonstrant's Def-nce, $ 4. 

re in gra'-ti-ate (ti as eh!), v.t. [Pref. 
re-, aDd Eng. ingratiate (q.v.).] To ingratiate 
again ; to recommend again to favour. 

" hoped to reingratiate himself with the duke 

by complimenting him on hlo third wedding.”— 
Athenccum. Oct. 28, 1862. 

re in hab'-ifc, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
habit (q.v.).] To inhabit again or anew. 

“Towns and cities were not reinKabited.*— Milton : 
Hist. Eng., bk. iiL 

rein -ite, s. [After Professor Rein; suff. 
-ite (3/in.).] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral occurring in 
octahedrons. Hardness, 4*0 ; sp. gr. G*640 ; 
lustre, dull ; colour, blackish brown ; streak, 
brown, opaque. Compoa. : tungstic acid, 76*31 ; 
protoxide of iron. 23GS = 99*99 ; formula aa 
in Wolframite, FeWO* Found at Kiraboaan, 
Kei, Japan. E. S. Dana auggesta that it may 
be a pseudomorph. 

*rein'-iess, *rain-lesse, a. [Eng. rein, s. ; 

Without rein or restraint ; unrestrained, 
uncurbed. (Lit. <£ Jig.) 

" Fleet the Tartar’s reinlens steed." 

Wordsworth ; Expedition of the French. 

* re in quire', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
inquire (q.v.).] To inquire a second time. 

rein?, * reinee, * reynes, * reenus, s. pi. 

[Fr. reins, from Lat. rents — the kidneys, the 
reins, the loins ; allied to Gr. $pgv (phren), 
pi. «^peVes (phrenes) — the midriff.] 

1. The kidneys. 

2. The region of the kidDeya ; tbe lower 
parts of the back. 

"All living creatures are fattest aboat the mines of 
the backe.”— P. Holland: Plinie. bk. xi., cb. xxv. 

3. The seat of the affections and passions, 
formerly supposed to be seated in the region 
of the kidneya. (FrequeDt in Old Test.) 

Reinsph, s. [The name of the discoverer.] 
(See compound.) 

Reinsch’s test, s. 

Chem. : A very delicate test for arsenic. 
The suspected liquid, acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid, is transferred to a glass vessel 
containing small pieces of clean copper foil, 
and carefully boiled. If arsenic ia present, 
the copper becomes coated with a steel-gray 
film of the metal. By heating the copper foil 
in a dry glass tube, the arsenic is expelled 
and oxidises to arsenious acid, which condenses 
in shining crystals od the cool part of tbe 
tube. 

re-in-sert', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. insert 
(q.v.).] To insert a second time. 

re in ser'-tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
sertion (q.v.).] The act of reinserting ; the 
state of being reinserted ; that which is rein- 
serted. 

* re-m-speet', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
spect (q.v.).] To inspect again or a second 
time. 

*re ln-spec'-tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
inspection (q.v.).] The act of reinspecting ; a 
second or renewed inspection. 

* re-in-spire', v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and EDg. 
inspire (q.v.).] 

A. Tram. : To inspire anew or afresh ; to 
breathe into again. 

" Each corse was reintpired with vital breath.” 
Lewis : Statius ; Thebaid v, 

B. Inirans. : To breathe again. 

“Hia labouring bosom reinspires with breath.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xv. 65. 


* re in-spir it, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
spirit (q.v.).] To inspirit afresh ; to give fresh 
spirit to. 

re-in stal , * re In stall', v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. instal (q.v.).] To instal agaiu ; to 
seat again. 

“ That which aloue <yvn truly reins' al thee 
In David's royal seat.” Milton: P. R., ill 872. 

ro-in-stal-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
instalment (q.v.).] The act of reinstalling; 
the state of being reinstalled. 

re-in-state', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. instate 
(q.v.).] To instate again ; to restore to a 
former state or position ; to put again in pos- 
session. 

** Reinstate us on the rock of peace. ” 

Young : Sight Thoughts, 1L 

re in state'-ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
instatement (q.v.).] The act of reinstating; 
the state of being reinstated ; restoration to a 
former state or position ; reestablishment. 

“ A finAl reinstatement of her in her husband’s 
favour.”— Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 6. 

* re-in-sta'-tion, s. [Eng. reinstate); -ion.) 
The act of reinstating ; reinstatement. 

“ The hope of reinstation into the good graces of the 
uncle.’’ — Poe: Thou art the Man. 

" re -in struct', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
struct (q.v.). ] To instruct anew. 

" Being reinstructed in the faith."— Waterl and : 
Works, vi. 364. 

re in siir jm9C (s as sh), s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. insurance (q.v.).] 

1. The act of reinsuring; a second cr re- 
newed insurance. 

2. A contract by which a first insurer re- 
lieves himself from the risks which he had 
undertaken, and devolves them upon other 
insurers, called reinsurers. 

re-in-siire' (8 as sh), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. insure (q.v.).] To insure again ; to in- 
sure a second tune, so as to relieve the first 
insurer of liis risk. 

rc in sur er (a as 8h), s. [Eng. reinsure) ; 
-er.] One who reinsures; one who Likes a 
reinsurance (q.v.). 

* re-ln'-te-grato, v.t. [Fr. Hintegrer, from 
Lat. redintegro = to redintegrate (q.v.).] To 
renew in any state or quality ; to repair, to 
restore. 

“ This leAgue drove out all the Spaniards out of Ger- 
many. and reintegrated that nation in their ancient 
liberty.” — Bacon. 

* re-in- te-gra - tion, s. [Reintegrate.] 
The act of reintegrating ; a renewing or re- 
storing. 

* re In ter', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. inter 
(q.v.).] To inter again ; to rebury. 

" They convey tbe hones of their dead from all 
places to be reinterred." — Howell : Letters, bk. U., let. S. 

* re-in-ter'-ro-gate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. interrogate (q.v.).] To Interrogate again 
or anew ; to question repeatedly. 

* re- in- throne', v.t . [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
inthrone (q.v.).J To place or set on a throne 
again. 

* re-rn thron'-ize, v.t. [Reenthrontze.] 

* re-in-tige', v.t. [Reentice.] 

re-in-tro-duge', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
introduce (q.v.).] To introduce again or anew. 

re-in-tro due -tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
introduction (q.v.).] The act of reintroduc- 
ing ; the state of being reintroduced. 

* re-In'-un date, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
inundate (q.v.).] To inundate again. 

re-in-vest', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. invest 
(q.v.).] 

1. To invest anew. 

*’ They reinvest tbee in white innocence." 

Donne: Funeral Elegies. 

2. To invest or lay out, as money, anew. 

t re in-ves -ti gate, v.t. [Pief. re-, and 
Eng. investigate (q.v.).] To investigate again 
or anew. 

* re-in-ves ti-ga -tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. investigation (q.v.).] A second or re- 
newed investigation. 


re-In-vest'-ment, s. [Pref. ra-, and Eng. 

investment (q.v.).] The act of reinvesting ; a 
second or repeated investment. 

re-in-vig'-or-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
invigorate (q.v.).] To reanimate; to givn 
fresh vigour or spirit to. 

• re m-volve , v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. tn- 
volve (q.v.).] To involve again or anew. 

" To reinvolve us in tbe pitchy cloud of InfemM 
darkness .” — Milton : Reform, in England. 

rein- ward'- ti- a, s. [Named after G. 01 
Reiuvvardt, a Dutch botanist.] 

Bot. : A genua of Linaceae. Reinwardtia 
trigyna , which grows in the Himalayas, Is 
said to be used as a medicine for founder in 
cattle. (Dr, Stewart .1 It ia often cultivated 
in greenhouses for ita large handsome yellow 
flowers. 

reird, v.i. [Reird, «.] To shout ; to make a 
loud or crashing noise ; to break wind. (ScofcA.) 

reird, 3. [A.S. reird — the voice.] Noise, 

shouting ; tbe act of breaking wind. (Scotch.) 

reis, 5, [Arab, reis, ra'is = head, chief.] A 
head, a chief, a leader, a captain. 

reis-effendi, s. One of the chief Turkish 
officers of state ; he is chancellor of the empire, 
and minister of foreigu affairs. 

reise, *rys, *ryse, s. [A.S. hris; IceL 
hris ; Dan. riis; Ger. reis; Sw. m.] A 
branch of a young tree ; a sapling. (Scotch.) 

" The laat r«*e that 111 ever cut in the bonny wood* 
of EHangowan.*’— Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. nit 

• reise, s. [Gr. = a journey, travel.] A 
journey. (Holland.) 

Rei'-set, s. [Jules Reiset, a French chemist 
and author.] 

Reiset’e salts, s. pi. 

Chem. : A name given to tbe diammonio- and 
tetrammonio-platinous salts discovered by 
Reiset. 

Rels'-ner, s. [See the compound.] 

Reisner-work, s. A kmd of inlaid cabi- 
net work, on the principle of Buhl (q.v.), but 
differing in being composed of woods of con- 
trasted colour, while Buhl used metals and 
tortoise-shell by preference. Named after its 
inventor. Reisner, a German workman in tha 
time of Louis XIV. 

reis-sjieh'-er-lte, s. [After Carl Reissacher 
of Gastein ; suff. -ite (.Vin.).] 

Min. : A variety of Wad (q.v.) containing 
nearly 17 per cent, of water. Found at Gas- 
tein, Salzburg. 

reiss' ite, s. [After W. Reiss; suff. -iu 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A zeolitic mineral differing from 
epistilbite (q.v.) only in hardness, and that it 
is said to contain alkalis. 

Relss'-ner, s. [Name of the discoverer.] (See 
etym. and compound.) 

Relssncr’s membrane, s. 

Anat. : A membrane separating the scala 
vestibuli from the canal of the cochlea in the 
ear. 

• re -iss'-u-a-ble (ss as sh), «. [Eng. rt- 
{ 5311 (f); -able.] Capable of being reissued. 

re-iss-ue (ss as sh), v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. issue, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To issue, put forth, or send nut 
a second time : as, To reissue bank-notes. 

B. Intrans. : To issue, come, or go forth 
again. 

" Whence reissuing, robed and crowned.*' 

Tennyson : Godiva, 77. 

re-iss'-ne (SS as sh), s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
issue, s. (q.v.).] A second issue. 

reist (1), v.t. [Dan. riste = to broil.] [Roast,??.] 
To dry by the heat of the sun nr with smoke : 
as, To reist fish or bacon. 

reist (2), v.t. & i. [Reest.] 

A. Trans. : To make to stand still ; to arrest 
in a course. 

B. Intrans. ; To stop obstinately ; to stick 
fast in the middle ; to be restive. 

"To he plaiu wi‘ ye, our powny rcists a bit*— 
Scoff; Antiquary, ch. xv. 


fate, frit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. Wore, wol£ work, who, eon; mrite, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, so, oe — e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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•reister,*. [Reiter.] 

reit, *. [Dut. rift ; Ger. rift, rifd .) [Reed.] 

Sedge or sea- wet- d ; reeds. 

" The oucly flih that bulldeth upon the redes and 
mouse of the sea.”— /». Holland : Plime, hk. ix.. ch. xxvL 

reit bok, a. [Rietuok.) 

reit-er, * relst or, a. [Ger.J A rider, a 
trooper ; one of the German cavalry of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

" The best doctor among reuter*. aud the best 
retifer among doctor*."— Sir r. Sidney . Zurich Letters, 
IL -m 

* re-it er ant, a. [Low Lat . rcitcrans, pr. 
par. of reikro — to reiterate (q.v.).] Reiter- 
ating. 

" Here reiterant )n the wilderness." 

J£. B. Browning. In A nnandale. 

re-it -er ate, v.t. [Lat. r«- = back, again, 
and iferufus, j>a. par. of tfero=to repeat, 
from iterum = again ; Fr. reiterer ; ltal. st- 
Hera re ; Sp. reiterur .] 

1. To repeat again and again ; to do or say 
(but especially the latter) repeatedly. 

’’ Rmteratcd ns the wheel of time 
Kuna round." Cotcper : Talk, UL 626. 

* 2. To walk over agaiu ; to pass or go 
along repeatedly. 

" No tuore shall I reiterate thy sti&nd." 

Herrick: Hu Tearet to Tameeit. 

* re-It'-er-atc, a. [Reiterate, t>.] Re- 
iterated, repeated. 

" It was never taught to be reiterate."— Gardner : 
True Catholic Paith. fol. 116. 

re-It’-er-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Reiterate, v.] 

* re-it'-er-at ed-ljf, adi\ [Eng. reiterated; 
-ly.] By or with reiteration ; repeatedly. 

** They Ihad been reiteratedly told that their sole 
hope of pee.ee was the very contrary to what they 
naturally Imagined."— Burke : On a Regicide Peace, 
let 

r© it-er-a -tlon, s. [Lat. reiteratio; Fr. re • 
itfrafion.] The act of reiterating or repeat- 
ing ; repetition. 

" A perflte worke one* consummate In perfection 
without uecrasille of reiteration.'’— Gardner ; True 
Catholic Faith, foL 145. 

* re-It or a tive, s. [Eng. reiterate); -ive.) 

1. A word, or part of a word, repeated so 
as to form a reduplicated word ; as, Tittle-tattle 
la a retferafire of tattle. 

2. Gram. : A word, as a verb, signifying 
repeated or intense action. 

reitb -ro-don, *. [Gr. ptitfpor ( rheithron ) = 
a river ; auff. -odon.] 

Zool. : A geuua of Murine, with three spe- 
cie a : Reithrodon cuniculoides, the Rabbit-like 
Reithrodon, from Patagonia ; R , typiens, from 
La Plata ; and R. chinch illoides, from the Straits 
of Magellan. The profile ia arched, the eyea 
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large, ears hairy, first and fifth toes of hind 
feet very short, ur>pcr Incisors grooved. The 
first species was discovered by Darwin. Fur 
yellowish-grey, mixed with black, throat and 
belly pale yellow, rump and fed white. 
Length of head and body about seven inches, 
tall half as much more. 

rclvo, v.f. [Ueavf..] To rob, to plunder, to 
pillage. 

rciv' er, s. [Eng. rciv(r); -er.] A robber, 
specifically, one who lived on the borders 
between England and Scotland, and lived by 
stealing cattle and sheep from the opposite 
marches. 

"A light . . . la thrown on the plantations of Ulster 
hy certain bold Border reiver*."— DniLu Sew*, May 17 . 
1886. * 

r© jfiet', * TO jeeto. v.t. [O. Fr. rejecter (Fr. 
rrjeter), from IjiI. rejertut, pa. par. of rejicio = 
to reject: re- = baek, ngain, and jacio = to 
throw ; Itnl. rigettare.] 


1. To throw' away as useless, worthies*, 
vile, or bad ; to discard, to cast otr or away, 
to renounce. 

2. To refuse to accept or receive ; to despise, 
to repel. 

“The best counsel* are soonest rejected hy them." — 
Stiltmgjteet ; Sermon*, vol. 1., ser. 7. 

3. To refuse to grant : as. To reject a petition 
or request. 

* re-ject-a ble, * rc ject 1 bio, a. [Eng. 
reject ; -able.] Capable of being rejected ; tit 
or deserving to be rejected. 

“ Ifuw far eligible . , . and how tax reject ible ." — 
Rlchardton : Clartua, L 260. 

re-jee-ta-mcn' ta, s. pi. [Lat. rcjeclo — to 
throwaway.] [Reject.] Things thrown out 
or away. 

*' Picking up Its sustenance from the rejectamenta 
Of the sea. — Montague Ornithological Dictionary. 

* re-jcc-ta -ne ous, a. [Lat. rejectaneus . 
from rejecto = to throw away, to reject (q.v.) ] 
Rejected, discarded ; not chosen or received. 

“ Others are Impure and profane, re/ecta neons and 
reprobate people, to whom Uod lieareth no good will 
or regard.' — Barrow: Sermons, voL. ili., eer. 23. 

rc-ject'-er, * re-ject'-dr, s. [Eng. reject ; 
-er.l Ooe who rejects or re 1 uses. 

"The restart of it (Revelation], therefore, would 
do well to consider the grounds on which they stand." 
— H’ar&urfon : lEorfci, vol. Lx , sor 13. 

* re ject 1 ble, a. [Rejectable.] 

re jec'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. rejecticmem, 
aceus. of rejectio, from rejectus, pa. par. of 
rejicio = to reject (q.v.).] The act of rejecting, 
discarding, renouncing, or refusiog ; a re- 
fusal to accept or grant ; tbc state of being 
rejected. 

*• Yet did they to the last stand out In their opposi- 
tion of him and his gospel, even to the final rejection 
of their nation."— SAar/v: Sermon*, vol, 1,, ser. 10. 

* re-jee-tf-tlous, a. [Reject.] Deserving 
of being rejected ; implying or requiring re- 
jection ; rejectable. 

"They constituted some legitimate and other re- 
jectttioiu day a "— Cud worth : Ser mom, p. Si. 

* re ject ive. a. [Eng. reject ; -iw.] Reject- 
ing ; tendiDg to reject or cast away. 

* re ject meat, *. [Eng. reject; •ment .] 
Matter rejected or throwm away. 

re j 0^9©', * ro-jolse, Te joissc, * re- 
joy se, v.i. <fc f. [O. Fr. resjois-, stem of pr. 
par. of resjotr (Fr. r^jouir) = to gladden, to 
rejoice, from nr- = again, and ea;oi'r (Fr. ejouir ) 
= to rejoice, from I At. ex- = out, and jo'ir 
(Fr. jouir), from Lat. gaude 0 = to rejoice.] 

A* Intrans. : To be glad or joyful ; to joy ; 
to exult ; to feel ]oy or gladness in a high 
degree. (Often followed by af, in, on account 
of, Ac.) 

" Bcjolee with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep."— Rom. xii. 15. 

B. Transitive: 

l. To make joyful, to gladden ; to fill with 
joy or gladness ; to cause to exult, to ex- 
hilarate. 

" It rc^ofcelA my Intellect."— Shakeap. : Love'* Labour'* 

* 2. To be joyful at ; to feel joy on account of. 

** Ne'er mother rejoiced dellvemnco in ore.*' 

Shake tp. : Cymbelme, v. 5. 

’ re -joi9e*, *. [Rejoice, r.] The act or state 
of rejoicing. (Rroicne.) 

* rS-jol9e'-ment, s. [Eng. rejoice • -ment.] 
The act of rejoicing. 

" To the great comfort and rejoicement of them all." 
— Ooldlnge : C<r*ar. p. 138. 

r«S-joi9' cr, * rc joye-or, *. [Eug. rejoicit), 
v.; -er.) 

1. One who rejoicea. 

" A rejoicer In the unavoidable damnation of the 
greatest pari of mankind." — Taylor: Rule of hiring 
Holy. 

2. One who muses to rejoice. 

r$ joi9 Ing, pr. par., n., k *. [Rwoick, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. pir. <{■ jxirticip. adj. : (ijee 
the verb). 

C, As tubs tan ti iv : 

1. The act or state of feeling Joy or glad- 
ness; Joy fulness. 

" Ofttlmrs t».Hr rejoicing mils In tear*, and their 
«uu*hlnr> In a cloud, —flunyait Pilgrim * Progress, 
PC 11. 

2. The exprossli.n of joy fulness ; festivity. 

3. The subject of joy. (I'salm cxix. 111.) 


re-joi9'-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. rejoicing; -ly.) 
With rejoicing or joyfulness ; exultingly ; joy- 
fully. 

“She bath despised me rejoicingly, and I’ll be merry.* 
— shaketp . : Cymbdine, Id. 5. 


* rc jole, r.i. [Rejoice, v.] To rejoice. 

ro-join', * rc-jolnc, € re joync, v.t. A 4. 

[Fr. rejoindre.) [Join, r.] 

A. Transit n't: 

1. To join again ; to reunite again after 
separation. 

"The young teudrona or springs of the wild olive, 
being boiled and laid V>o with honey, do rejoyne and 
rcumto the skin of the head/—/* Holland : Plmie. 
bk. xxiii.. th. Iv. 

2. To join the company of again ; to asso- 
ciate one’s self with again. 

" Receive the one. and soon the other 
Will foUow to rejoin his brotucr." 

Cooper: Terptichore. 

3. To answer ; to say in answer ; to reply 
(with a clause as object). 

" For still you have a loophole for a friend. 
Rejoin'd the matron." 

Drydcn . Hind A Panther, IL 1*6. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To answer to a reply ; to 
reply. 

2. Law : To answer, as the defendant to the 
plaintiff's replication. 

re join der, * re joyri der, re joyn- 

dre, s. [Fr. rejoindre = to rejoin.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An answer to a reply ; a 
reply or answer generally. 

** His late rejoynder written against the bishop of 
Salisbury. ' — Fox : Martyr*, p. 1.766. 

2. Law : The answer of a defendant to the 
plaintitf’s replication, being the fourth stage 
in the pleadings in an action. It is followed 
by a surrejoinder (q.v.). 

** The replication must support the declaration, and 
the rejoinder must support the plea, without de]kart- 
ing out of it . "—Blackstonc : Comment., bk- ill., ch. It 

•re-join -der, * re joyn der, v.i. [Re- 
juiNUEit, *.] To make reply; to reply. 

“ Nathan shall rejoynder with a Thou art the man." 
—Hammond : Work*, lv. 604 . 


* re-join dure, s. [Rejoin.] The act of 
rejoining or joining again. 


'* Beguiles our Up* 

Of all rejoindure," 

Shakesp. : Trail u* Creetida, It. 4. 


* re-joint', • ro joynt, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. joi 7t f (q.v.), J 

1. To joint anew ; to reunite the joints of. 

M Erekiel saw dry bones rejoynfed and relnsplred 
with life.*'— Barrow: Retu erection of the Body or Flesh. 

2. To fill up the joints of, aa of stones or 
brickain buildings, when the mortar lias been 
displaced by age or the action of the weather. 


• re jolt', *. [Pref. re-, and Eng. jolt, s. (q.v.).] 
A reacting or repeated jolt or shock. 

" These in ward rejolt » and recoiling* of the mind."— 
South : Sermon*. 


•re-jolt', v.t. [Prof, re-, and Eng. jolt, v. 
(q.v.), j To jolt, bhake, or shock again; to 
rebound. 

• re journ‘, * ro journo, v.t. [Fr. ri- 
ajourntr, from re- = again, back, and ailjourncr 
= to adjourn (q.v.).] 

1. To adjourn ; to postpone or put olf to a 
future day or hearing ; to defer, to delay. 

" I am right sorry that my coming to Venice U r#. 
Joumed a month or two longer,' —Krliguice I Vot- 
tonlame, p. 702. 

2. To send for information, proof, or tho 
like ; to refer. 

“ To thnScrhitum themselves. I rejourne all such 
athclsticn) •plrita.”— Burton ; Anatomy of Melancholy, 
IV. 27. 

*r$ journ’ m6nt, 5. [Rejourn.] An mb 
journment, a postponemeid. 

"The IVa^tor* Iwlng hU Judges ami favouring 
Vcrrcs, luul mode *«i many sm! ilcloy*. 

that they had driven it ofl to the lust day of hmring. 
— A’i>rfA • Plutarch, p. 713. 

• ro - judge , v.t. [I’rcf. re-, rind Eng. judge, v. 
(q.v.j.j To judge or examine iignin; to ro- 
examine ; to «vi1 1 t«> a new I rial and derision. 

" Rejudge hi* acts, ami dignify dl«4:race." 

I’ofhe A> t» //.irfey, 1. SO. 

* ro ju v6n ato, v.t. [lnt. re- — again, and 
/wmus = joimg ] To make young Again ; to 
restore to youth. 

* re ju v5n-6s 931100, ro jii v6n- 
^s-99n-9y, $. [Pref. re-, and F.ng.Jurvn«*- 


l>oil, poilt, jdT^rl ; eat, 9 CII, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; tbin, tilts; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, 09I8U ph — C 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon, -jion - zhun, -clous, tioua, slous shua. bio, -dlo, Ac. — b?l, dpL 
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rejuvenescent — relative 


cence (q.v.).] The atate of being or becoming 
young again ; a renewing of youtlu 

•' That sudden rejuvenescence ot the old student." — 
0 bierver. Dec. 20, 1885. 

If Rejuvenescence of a cell: 

Bot. : The renewal of a cell ; the formation 
of a single new cell from the protoplasm of a 
cell already in existence. (Thome.) 

* re ju vcn-es’-9ent, a. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. juvenescent (q.v.).] Being or becomiog 
young again. 

••The Crawley House in Great Gauut Street was 
quite rejuvenescent, and ready tor the reception of 
Sir Pitt."— Thackeray : Vanity Fair (ed. 1SS6|. ii. 115. 

*re-ju-ven-Ize, v.t. [Lat. re* again, and 
juvenis = young.] To make youDg again ; to 
rejuvenate. 

* reke, v.i. [Reek.] 

* rek en, v.t. or i. [Rf.ckon.] 

re-kin-dle, v.t. & t. [Pref. re-, and EDg. 
kindle (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To kindle again or anew ; to set on Are 
again. 

'• Does not this wise philosopher assert 
The radiant sun's extinguish'd every night, 

Aud every morn, rekindled, darts his light? " 

Blackmore ; Creation, iv. 

2. To inflame or rouse anew or afresh. 

B. Intrans. : To become inflamed or roused 
anew. 

•’Straight her rekindling eyes resume their fire." 

Thomson : To the Prince of U'o/er. 

•re-krng', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. king 
(q.v.).] To make king again ; to restore to 
the rank or position of a king. 

*• You haAsard lease, rekinging him.** 

H'arjier .* Albion* England, bk. ilL, ch. xrL 

* rekke, v.i . [Reck.] 

* re-knowl-edge (k silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. knowledge (q.v.;.] To confess a 
knowledge of ; to acknowledge. 

"But in that you have rekTunoledje.d Jesus Criate 
the autur of saluacion . - ' — (Jdal : Luke In 

•re-lade*, V.t . [Pref. re-, and Eng. lade 

(q.v.).] To lade or load again ; to leload. 

re-laid , pret. & pa. par. of v. [Relay, r.] 

rS-lais* ( s silent), s. [Fr.] 

Fort. : A narrow walk, of four or five feet in 
width, left without the rampart to receive 
the earth which may be washed down, aud 
prevent its falling into the ditch. 

* re-la-ment’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
lament , v. (q.v.).] To lament over again. 

" They find enough, ah ! without mine. 

To relamcnt the ir own#." 

Cyprian Academy (1647), li. 42. 

re-land', v.t . & i . [Pref. re*, and Eug. land, r. 
(q-v.).] 

A. Trans. : To land again ; to set or put 
again on land or shore. 

"Clandestinely relanded in some other part of the 
country.'— Smith : Wealth of Xationt, bk. v„ cb. ii. 

B. Intrans. : To go on shore again after 
having embarked. 

*re-laps'-a-blc, a. [Eog. relapse); ‘able.] 
Capable of relapsing ; liable to relapse. 

re-lapse , v.i. [Lat. relapsus, pa. par. of re- 
lubor — to slide back : re- = back, and labor = 
to glide.] 

* 1. To slip back ; to fall back ; to turn 
back. 

" You slip your hold, and change your side, 
Relapsing from a necessary guide " 

Dryden : Hind & Panther, IL 486. 

2. To fall or slip back into a former bad 
atate or practice ; to backslide. 

"They enter Into the Justified state, and so continue 
all along, unless they relapse" — Waterland : Works, 
ix. 464. 

3. To fall back from a state of recovery or 
convalescence ; to suffer a relapse iu health. 

re-ldpse*, $. [Relapse, t>.] 

1. A falling or sliding back, especially into 
a h inner bad state of morals, practice, or 
heaith ; regression from convalescence or 
recovery to ill-health or sickness ; backsliding. 

" I dare defy the malice of my stars 
To cause a new relapse into di*t«*iii|wr," 

Tuke: Adventures of Five Hours, v. 

*2. One wbo has fallen back into vice or 
error ; specif., ooe who lias fallen back into 
error after having recanted it 


re-lapsed', a. [Relapse, v.] 

Roman Church : A)) plied to a heretic who, 
after recan tiug his errors, relapses into them 
again. 

•‘ ludeunuring himselfe to declare that Eugenios 
was not relapsed."— Fox : Martyrs, p. 615. 

re-laps'-er, s. [Eng. relaps(e), v. ; -er.] One 
who relapses into vice or error. 

" Of ladiguatlon lastly, at those speculative relavser* 
that have, out of policy or guilt mease, abandoned a 
knowue and received trntb."— Bp. Ball; St, Paul's 
Combat. 

re-laps'-ing, pr. par. or *. [Relapse, v .] 

relapsing- fever, s . 

Pathol . : An epidemic contagious fever due 
to spirillae in the blood, developed by squalor, 
poverty, and bad hygienic conditions. The 
invasion is sudden, with a temperature of 
from 107° to 108“ at first without remission, 
then rapid subsidence withi* a week, followed 
by a relapse usually within seven days of the 
first httack, generally between the third and 
fifth days. Unless complications exist, the 
prognosis is good, and the mortality very 
slight. It is common in Ireland. 

re-late', V.t. & i. [Fr. rclater — to relate, from 
Low Lat. relato— to relate, from Lat. relcitus , 
pa. par. of refero s= to bring back, to relate : 
re- = back, again, and fero — to bring ; Sp. 
relate r.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To bring back ; to restore. 

" Both light of hevou aud strength of men relate.” 
Spenser : F. <}., III. viiL 61. 

* 2. To refer or ascribe, as to a source or 
origin. 

3. To tell, to narrate, to recite, to rehearse, 
to describe. 

• Retate your wrongs." 

Shakexp. : Measure for Measure, ▼. L 

* 4. To refer, to enroll. 

"Canonised and related into th* nnmbernf saints." 
—Becon : Works, p. 1S7. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. To have reference or regard ; to refer; to 
have relation ; to have a certain meaning or 
force when considered in connection with 
something else. 

" All uegative or privative words relate to positive 
ideas."— Locke. 

* 2. To make reference ; to take account. 
(Fuller.) 

* *[ To relate ones self: To vent erne's thoughts 
in words. 

•' A man were better relate himself to a statue, than 
suffer his thoughts to pass iu smother." — Bacon. 

re-lat'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Relate.] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Recited, narrated, told, rehearsed. 

2. Allied by kindred or consanguinity ; con- 
nected by blood or alliance. 

3. Standing in a certain relation or connec- 
tion ; connected : as, The arts of painting aud 
sculpture are closely related. 

II. Music: The same as Relative (q.v.). 

re-lat'-ed ness, s. (Eng. related; •««$.] The 
quality or state of being related. 

re-lat'-er, s. [Eng. relate); -er.] One wbo 
relates or narrates ; a narrator, a describer. 

" We find report a poor rclater." 

Bexium. A Flet.: Island Princess, 1. L 

re-la'-tion, v re-la-ci-on, *re-la-cy-on, 

s. [Fr. relation, from rclater =■ to relate (q.v.); 
Sp. relacion ; ltal. retocione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of relating, narrating, or telling ; 
recital, narration, account, rehearsal. 

" Ther made relacyon of that they had done."— 
Berner* ■ Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. iL, ch. xxxiiL 

2. That which is related, narrated, or told ; 
a narrative, an account. 

3. Respect, reference, regard. (Generally 
in the phrase, in relation to.) 

" The Intent and puri»ose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty." 

Shaketp. : Merchant erf Venice. Iv. 1. 

4. Connection perceivedor imagined between 
things ; the condition of being such or such 
in respect to something else. 

" When the mind so considers one thing that It 
does, ju it were, bring it to, and set it by another, and 
carry Its view from one to totlier; tins is, as the 
words import, relation and respect."— Locke ; Human 
Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xxv. 


5. Connection by kinship or consanguinity ; 
relationship ; tie by birth or marriage. 

'* Are we not to pity and supply the poor, though 
they have no relation to ua."— Sprat ; Sermon*. 

6. One who is connected by kinship or con- 
saoguimty ; a relative ; a kinsman or kina- 
womao. 

Friends a3 ye are. and near relations too." 
Fawkes . Apollonius Rhodius ; Argonautics, IL 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The direct conformity to each 
other, and to the whole, of the di fie rent parts 
of a building. 

2. Law ; 

(1) The act of a relator, at whose instance an 
information is allowed to be filed. 

" The statute 9 Ann. c. 20. permits an Information 
in nature of quo warranto to be brought » ith leave of 
the Court, at the relation of any person desiring ta 
prosecute the same (who La then styled the relator) 
against any person usurping. Intruding Into, or un- 
lawfully bolding any franchise or ufllce in any city."— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iil., ch. 17. 

(2) When two different things or other 
things are accounted as one, and by some act 
done, the thing subsequent is said to take 
effect by relation from the time preceding. 

3. Logic : One of the ten predicaments or 
accidents belonging to substance. 

4. Math.: Ratio, proportion. Two quantities 
are said to be related to each oilier when they 
have anything in common, by means of which 
they may be compared with each other. 

H Inharmonic relation : [Inharmonic, HJ, 

re-la'-tion-al, a. [Eng. relation; -al.] 

* 1. Having relation or kindred ; related. 

2. Indicating a relation, as a relational part 
of speech, as contradistinguished from no- 
tional. The pronoun, prepositiou, and con- 
junction are relational parts of speech. 

• re-la’-tlon-ist, s. [Eng. relat ion; -isf.] A 
relation, a relative. 

re-la'-tion-ship, s. [Eug. relation ; ship.] 

1. The quality or state of being related by 
kindred, affinity or other alliance or connec- 
tion. 

" That partiality of long acquaintance or of relation- 
ship."— Knox : Essays, No. 166. 

2. A tie of kiudred or affinity. 

* rel’-a-tist, s. [Eng. relat(e ); -isL] A relative. 

" It puts bo large a distance 'twixt the tongue and 
the heart, that they are seldom relatuts."— Howell : 
Vocal Forest, p. 10. 

rel'-a-tive* * rel-a-tif, a. & s. [Fr. relatif, 
from rclater = to relate (q.v.); Sp., Port, A 
ltal. rdativo.] 

A . As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Having relation, reference, or respect to 
or beariog on something; relevant, pertinent; 
having close connection. 

" I’ll have grounds 

More relative than this.** Shaketp. ; Hamlet, iL 2. 

2. Depending upon or incident to relation ; 
not absolute or existing by itself ; considered 
as belonging to or respecting something else. 

" Relative rights of persons are incident to them u 
members of society, and standing iu various relations 
to each other ."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. iL, ch. 1. 

IL Gram. : Applied to a word which relates 
or refers to another word, sentence, or part of 
a sentence, which is called the antecedent r 
as, a relative pronoun. [B. IT. L] 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One of two things having a certain rela- 
tion ; something considered io its relation to 
something else. 

2. A person connected by kinship or con- 
sanguinity ; a person allied by blood ; a rela- 
tion ; a kinsman or kinswoman. 

" Our friends and relatives stand weeping by." 

Fomfrct : Prospect of Death. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gram . : A word which relates to or re- 
presents another word or phrase, called its 
antecedent; a word which refers hack to a 
sentence or member of a sentence, or to a 
series of sentences, constituting its antece- 
dent ; a relative pronoun. [Pronoun.] 

" The relative pronouns are by far the most impor. 
tant of the connectives by which we bind together 
separate assertions, making a period out of what would 
otherwise be a loose aggregation of phrases. They are 
pronouns with conjunctive force ; they fssteu dis- 
tinctly to their antecedent an assertion which would 
otherwise be connected with it only by implication."— 
Il'kirne? : Life A Orowth of Language, p. 95. 

2. Logic: A relative term. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot| 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule. fuH; try, Syrian, ne, ce = e; ey = a; qn — kw. 


relatively— reloasement 
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relative chord, s. 

Music : A common chord made up of notes 
taken from the scale ; as, the chorda of d 
minor, k minor, k major, o major and a minor 
are relative to the chord or scale of c, these 
being the only common chords which can he 
made from the scalo of c. 

relative-chronology, s. 

Geol. : The fixing the date of one geological 
event relatively to that of another. Thus a 
certain geological event is stated to have been 
pre-glaeial, and another post-glacial ; hut how 
many years elapsed since the one or the other 
took plaea is unknown. [Chronology, 9.1 

relative - gravity, s. The same as 
Bpkcific-oravitv (q. v. j. 

relative key, s. 

Music: A key whose first, third, and fifth 
degrees form a common chord made up of 
notes of the key to which it is related. Thus d 
minor, e minor, r major, o major, and a minor 
are relative keys of c; the first, third, and 
fifth of each of those scales forming one of the 
relative chords of c. 

relative mode, s. 

Music: The mode which the composer inter- 
weaves with the principal mode in the flow of 
the harmony. 

relative motion, s. The change of the 
relative place of a moving body, >vith respect 
to some other body also in motion. 

relative-place, s. That part of apace 
which is considered with regard to other ad- 
jacent objects, 

relative term, s. 

Ixtgic: A term which implies relation, as 
master, servant, husband, wile. 

relative-time, j. The sensible measure 
of any part of duration by means of motion. 

rSl'-a-tivc-ljf, adv. (Eng. relative; -ty.] In 
a relative manner; ns respecting something 
else ; In relation or respect to something 
else ; not absolutely ; comparatively. 

•• Not only relatively, but absolutely lea *."— Owen : 
Clou. Mammalia, p. 82. 

rcl-a tive ness, s. (Eng. relative; -ness.] 
The* quality or stale of being relative or of 
having relation ; relativity. 

Tcl-a-tiv'-i-ty, s. (Eng. relative); -ity.) 
The same as Relativeness (q.v.). 

*’ The *u prosed Influence of the relativity of know- 
ledge."— Bmt. Vuarlerly Review, voL I vii., p. 481 ( 1ST3>. 

rc la ter, s. [Eat., from relatus , pa. par. of 
refer o = to relate (q.v.).] 

* 1. OrtL Lang. : One who relates or nar- 
rates ; a narrator, a reciter. 

*• A known person In the relator' t country.'*— Hoyle: 
Works, III. OS. 

2. Law: A private person, at whose instance 
an information is allowed to be filed, and in 
whose behalf certain writs arc issued ; a prose- 
cutor. 

- Every relator ahull give security not only to pro*®- 
cate the Information with cifect, hut nl*o to pay eo*U 
to the defendant In cium* he l>o Acquitted tbereou."— 
Blackston* : Comment., bit. lv., ch. 24. 

t r&-la‘~trlx, s. [Tho fern, form of Lat. rela- 
tor (q.v.). ] 

Law: A female relator (q.v.). 

r2S-l&X\ v.t. & I. [Lat. relaxo, from re- = back, 
and laxo = to loosen ; laxus = loose ; Fr. 
retaxer; Sp. & Port, relaxar ; ltal. relassare, 
rilassarc.] 

A. Transit ire; 

1. To slacken ; to make alack or less teoaa 
or rigid ; to loosen. 

" Horror chill 

Run through hi* Teton, And nil hi* joint* relax'd.* 
Milton: l\ L..U ML 

2. To make less dense, thick, or close ; to 
open out. 

** Nor ierv'd U to relax their ncnled Alo*," 

Milton : r. L., vl. 6M. 

S. To make less strict* severe, or rigorous ; 
to abate, to remit, to modify, to moderate. 

" Not till that dr»v »hatt Jov« relax hi* rug**, 

Nor one of *11 the lirirvenlv lm*t vmro* " 

/V/v ; Hamer; Jtus-t TV. 74. 

4. To relieve from constipation ; to open or 
loosen, as the Wm-cls. 

5. To remit, abate, or lessen In respect to 
attention, application, effort, or exertion : os, 
To relax one m efforts. 


• 6. To relieve from close attention or ap- 
plication ; to afford relaxation to ; to divert : 
as, Conversation relaxes tha mind of a student. 

• 7. To diminish, to abate ; to take away, 

" He may not after ward* find reason to add or relax 
therefrom. Search : Light q/ Mature, vol. It. pt. ill., 
ch. xxlf. 

" S. To hand over ; to turn over. (Prescott.) 

B. Intransitive : 

l. To become loose, or less tense or rigid. 

" I fear, relax'd with midnight dew it. 

The atnug* their former aid rrfnux'' 

Byron. /Vom .4 naercou. 

• 2. To abate in severity ; to become less 
strict, severe, or rigorous. 

3. To remit in attention or application ; to 
unbend ; to take relaxation. 

* re-lax', a. <fc s. (Relax, t\l 

A. As adj. : Relaxed, loosened. 

"The motion and activity of the body coiiBUtrth 
chiefly In the nine w», which, wbeu the aouthcru wind 
bluweth, are more rehix '—B icon : .Vat. Hut., $ 831. 

B. ✓tssii&sf. ; Relaxation. 

***TI« not denyed hut labour* and cares mny have 
their relaxes and rccrcaUoua ." — Felt ham : Hrtolves, 
pL Li.. rc*. S3. 

* re-lax' -a ble, a. (Eng. relax; -able.) Cap- 
able of being relaxed or omitted ; admitting 
of relaxation. 

" Suppose It be relaxnble to him by some pardon." — 
Barrow : Sermons, voL li., i*.r. 3L 

re lax ant, s. [Lat. relaxans , pr. par. of 
relaxo xx to relax (q.v,).] A medicine which 
relaxes or opens. 

* re-lftx'-ate, r.f. [Lat. relaratus, pa. par. 
of relaxo = to rtdax (q. v.).] To relax. 

" Man's body relaxatfd by reason uf the heat of the 
summer."— JVrmer .* Wi* Recta ad Vilam Longam, 
p. 285. 

rc lax a tlon, s. (Fr., from Lat. relaxa- 
fionem, arcus. of rclaxnlio, from relaxntvs, 
pa. par. of relaxo = to relax (q.v.); Sp. relax :a- 
cion; ltal. relassaxione, rilassazione.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of relaxing or making less tense 
or rigid ; the state of being relaxed or loos- 
ened ; a diminution of tension, closeness, firm- 
ness or rigidity. 

** Relaxation of the languid frame.* 

Cowpcr . Task, L 81. 

2. The net of relaxing or moderating in 
strictness, severity, or rigour. 

" Abatements and relaxations of the laws of Christ." 
— lValcrland : Works, vl. 25. 

3. A remission or abatement of effort, ap- 
plication, or attention : as, tha relaxation of 
one's efforts. 

L The act of refreshing, or recreating ; an 
occupation or state intended to give relief to 
mind or body after effort ; a recreation. 

*• For what king* doom a toll, a* well they may, 

To lilm ia relaxation and mere play." 

Coieyer : Table Talk, 158. 

II. Palhol. : Laxity, absence of tension, 
firmness, or tone in tha muselea, &c., or in 
the system generally. 

% letters nf relaxation : 

Scots Law: Letters passing the signet, 
whereby a debtor was relieved from the horn, 
that is from personal diligence. Such letters 
arc not now employed in civil cases, but in 
criminal prosecutions. One who has been 
on tl a wed may apply to the court of justiciary 
for letters of relaxation reponing him against 
the sentence. 

* rc-lftx'-a tlve, o. k s. (O. Fr. relaxatlf.] 

A. As adj. : Having tho power or quality 
of relaxing; laxative. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A medicine or other thing which has 
power to relax ; a laxative medicine. 

" You mu»t U»© rrfllJMlftV*. ” 

Ren Jonson • Mnjnette lady. 

2. That which affords relaxation ; a relaxa- 
tion. 

rS-lay', * re-laye, s. [Fr. rWofA = « relay; 
prob. from Low l /it. rrUtrns = loose, lax ; 
Lat. relaxo to relax (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. A supply of anything provided or kept 
In store for nifordim* r* In f from time to tune, 
or at successive sta *cs. 

" Chan*® of f.illte* nrid re Mv» uf Ji-r ' 

}'<•(< >■;/ • .Vtght Thought ». II. WO. 

2. Sprrtf., a supplv or n*-t nf fredi horses 
plare.l at rert.iin stages oil the road In readi- 


ness to relievo others, so that the traveller 
may proceed without delay. 

" The king, however, mid the greuit officer* of »t&tA 
were Able to command relays."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Lnj., ch. 1U. 

* 3. A fresh set of horses, or hounds, or 
both, placed in readiness at certain places to 
be used to relieve others, in caso the gains 
pursued came that way. 

" [They | now dUjKJOK* their choice relays 
Of home And huiuuht, c*eh llko ench other fleet" 
Dormant : Oondibert, 1. 1. 

II. Telegr. : A device for enabling telegraphic 
messages to he sent over very long distances. 
The whole line is divided into sections, at the 
end of each of which is a relay. This con- 
sists simply of an electro-magin tic arrange- 
ment by which the first current, enfeebled i«v 
travelling over the first section of the line, is 
only used to send a current from a fresh 
battery on to the next. 

II Relay of ground : Ground laid up In fal- 
low. ( Richardson .) 

relay magnet, s. [Relay, II.] 

re lay', v.t. [Pref. rc-, and Eng. tay (q.v.).] 
To lay again : as, To relay n pavement. 

rel bun, s. (The Chilian name.] The root 
of Calceolaria a rachnoidea collected in Chili to 
dye woollen cloth crimsou. 

* re-leas’ a blc, * rc lease -a ble, a 

[Eng. rdeas(e); - able . ] Capable of* being re- 
leased or remitted. 

" Such flmptiat9j beiup not reltascable.*— Drayton : 
Poly-Otbion, s. 11. (Illuat.) 

rc lease' (1). * rc-lcse, * rc-lcsse, r.f. 
[O. Fr. relexsier (Fr. relaisser) t from 1/it. 
relax o = to relax (q.v.).] 

1. To set loose again ; to set free from re- 
straint, confinement, or servitude ; to liber- 
ate, to free, to set at liberty. 

" Knowest thou not thAt I luivo power to crucify 
thee, and have power to retrase th tel — John xlx. 10. 

2. To free from pain, care, trouble, grief, or 
other eviL 

3. To free from obligation or penalty : as, 
To release another from a debt. 

4. To quit, to remit, to let go, as a legal 
claim; to discharge or relinquish as a right 
to lands or tenements by conveying it to 
another who has some right or estate in 
possession. 

* 5. To let go, to cancel. ( Deut . xv. 2.) 

* 6. To relax, to slacken. 

" It i o. iv not »ccrn tmrd. if in ca*®a of necessity, 
certain prontuble ordinal ice a sometimes bo relemni. 
ntlier than all men alwnys »trlelly bound to the 
general rigor thereof."— Hooker Leclts Polity. 

re lease (2), t*.f. [l’rcf. re-, and Eng. lease, v. 
(q.v.).] To lease again or anew. 

re lease ‘re Ices, *re les. To lose, s. 

[Release (1), v .\ 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The net of releasing, liberating, or freeing 
from restraint, conllnenn nt, or servitude ; tho 
slate of being released ; liberation. 

2. Liberation or freeing from pain, care, 
trouble, grief, or other evil. 

3. Liberation or discharge from obligation, 
penalty, responsibility, or claim of any kind ; 
acquittance. 

"Our pardon mn*t Include a rc!*u* from both."— 
Scolt : Chrutian Life, |»t. 11., ch. v|l. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: A discharge of a right: an instru- 
ment in writing, by which estates, rights, 
titles, entries, actions, and other things are 
extinguished ami discharged, and sometimes 
transferred, abridged, or enlarged ; and tu 
general, it aiguilles a pel son's giving tip or 
discharging the right nr action lie has, or 
claims to have, against another or his lands, 

" Releases nre »i dl*cb»rv<* or convey Alice (>f a man* 
rlpht In IaimI* or t<« Aindh* r ILaI h*tli «.nno 

furmi r e*U«te 111 i*u*»c*Ouii."— titaekslon* t nnnir l., 
bk. II.. ch. 20 . 

2. Stciini-eng. ; The o]»eiiing of the exhaust* 

f iort be fine the stroke id finished to lessen the 
►ark-pressure. 

r2 leas co , s. (Eng. rrfmXO. v. ; -«.] 

font* : The person to w horn a rxdease is given ; 
n relesHn*. 

• r8 lease' m£nt, s. [F.n*. relent ; -m/nL] 
The net nf ndi aung, libemti ig, or freeing, as 
from contlneinenl, obligalum, penalty ■, Ac.; 
release. 

'* I aiua prl^iiicr. imtw 'htUinllnu th® release- tent 
df in -All v. ' If nerd Letters, taW if., h I 31. 


boil, ; p6Ht, Jcf^l ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, {his slu, ; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, -lhg. 
-Clan, -tlan = shan. tlon, ston = shun ; -^ 0, L -f Ion = rhun. clous, tlous, -slouc rdius. -blc, tile, Ac- - bcl, d^L 
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r<5-leas' er, * re-lees-er, 5. [Eng. release), 
v. ; -er. J One who or that which releases. 

re-leas' -or, s. [Eng. release), v. ; -or.] 

Law : One who gives or grants a release ; a 
relessor. 

• re lees, s. [Release, s.J 

*re-lefe» * re-leef. * re-lef, • re-lelf, 

• re-leve, • re liefe, • re-lif, * re-lyve, 

s. [Relief.] That which is left; the re- 
mains, the remainder ; refuse. 

“The reletfgndit thai in hepos." Cursor Mundi, 13.512. 

rel -e-gate, v.t. [Lat. relegatus, pa. par. of 
relego = to send away, despatch, remove : re - 
= back, away, and lego = to send ; Fr. releguer; 
Sp. & Port, relegar ; ltal. relegare.] 

1. To send away ; to send out of the way ; 
to Vanish or consign to some obscure position 
or destination. 

“ We have not relegated religion to obscure munici- 
palities or rustic villages. " — Burke : French Revolution. 

* 2. To send into exile ; to cause to remove 
to a certain distance from Rome for a certain 
time. 

rel e-ga tion, s. [Lat. relegatio , from rele - 
gatus, pa. par. of relego = to relegate (q. v.) ; Fr. 
relegation; Sp. relegacion; ltal. relcgazione.] 
The act of relegating ; banishment, exile. 

“The Jficene fathers procured a temporary decree 
for bis relegation." — Bp. Taylor; Liberty of Prophe- 
tying. (Ep. Ded.) 

re- lent', v.i. k t. [Fr. ralentir — to slacken, 
to aliate, from re- (Lat. re-)= again; a (Lat. 
ad), snd Lat. lentus = slack, slow, pliant, 
akin to lenis = soft, smooth, pliant.] [Lenient.] 
A. Intransitive: 

* I. To become soft in substance ; to soften ; 
to become less rigid or bard ; to give. 

* 2. To melt, to deliquesce, to dissolve. 

“From the snowheap’d Alps. 

To vernal suns relenting, pours the Rhiue." 

Thomson : Liberty, iv. 88S. 

* 3. To become less intense ; to relax, to 
moderate. 

“The w .rkiuen let glass cool by degrees and In such 
relentingi of fire, as they call their nealing heats. 
Zligby : On Botlies. 

4. To become less harsh, severe, cruel, or 
obdurate ; to become more mild, tender- 
hearted, or forgiving ; to soften in temper ; 
to yield ; to give way. 

" Oh. then, at last relent : is there uo place 
Left for repeutauce ? “ Milton: P. L., iv. 79. 

* 5. To stop ; to leave off. 

“Yet scarcely once to breath would they relent.' 

Spenser : F. Q.. IV. ii. 13. 

•B. Transitive: 

1. To slacken, to relax, to abate, to moder- 
ate. ( Spenser : F. Q., II!. iv. 49.) 

2. To give up ; to relax, to remit. 

“ There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed Intent 
To be a pilgrim." 

Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 11. 

3. To melt, to dissolve. 

“AH his body shulde be dyssotued and relented Into 
aalte dropes.” — Elyot : Qovemour, bk. in. ch. xli. 

4. To soften, to mollify. 

“The cruell hart that he bare toward the ch tide was 
clerely thereby relented — Ooldynge : Justine, io. 3, 

5. To repent, to be sorry for, to regret. 

" She inly sorry was. and gan relent 
What she had said.” Spenser : F. Q., III. vL 25. 

* re-lent', s. [Relent, v .] Remission, stay, 
delay. 

“ Ne rested, till she came without relent 
Unto the land of Amazons, as she was bent.” 

Spenser : F. Q.. V. vlL 54 

re-lent'-less, a. [Eng. relent: -less.] In- 
capable of relenting; unpitying, hard-hearted ; 
unmoved by kindness, tenderness, or pity for 
the sufferings or distresses of others ; un- 
relenting, merciless, pitiless, obdurate. 

M Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate.” 

Longfellow : Coplat de Manrique. 

re-lent'-less ljf, adv. [Eng. relentless; -ly.] 
In a relentless or pitiless manuer ; without 
pity or compassion. 

* re-lent'-less-ness, s. [Eng. relentless ; 

The quality or state of being relentless. 


re'-les-sor, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. lessor 
(q.v.)] 

Law : The person who executes a release. 

re-let, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. let, v. (q.v.).] 
To let again or anew, as a house ; to sublet. 

“ To hire laud, and even to purchase it, for the 
purpose of reletting In portions to poor and industri- 
ous inhabitants.*— St. James's Oasette . Sept, 23, 1S35. 

rel'-e-van~ 9 y, • rcl'-e-vanje, s. [Eog. 

relevant ; -cy, -ce.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The quality or state of affording relief 
or aid. 

2. The quality or state of being relevant or 
bearing upon the matter in hand or the point 
at issue ; applicableness, pertinence. 

“ The matter of the charge which is here called the 
* relevancy of the Bible.’ was to be argued by lawyers." 
— Burnet; Own Times (an. 1709). 

II. Scots Law : Fitness or sufficiency to 
bring about a decision. The relevancy of the 
libel is the justice and sufficiency of the 
matters therein stated to w arrant a decree in 
the terms asked. The relevancy of the de- 
fence is the Justice of the allegation therein 
made to elide the conclusion of the libel, and 
to warrant a decree of absolutor. 

rel -e-vant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of refetfer=to 
raise up, to assist ; I.at. relevo = to lift up 
again : re- = again, and levo — to lift.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Lit. : Relieving, assisting, lending aid or 
support. 

“ To nmke our probations and arguments relevant.'' 
— King Charles ; Letter to A Henderson, Ac., p. 55. 

2. To the purpose ; bearing on the matter 
in hand or the point at issue ; pertinent, 
applicable, apposite. 

II. Scots Law : Sufficient to support the 
cause ; applied to a plea which is well founded 
in point of law, provided it be true in fact. 

rel'-e-vant ly, adr. [Eng. revefan* ; -ly.] In 
a relevant manner; pertinently. 

* rel-e va tlon, s. [Lat. relevatio, from 
r elevatus, pa. par. of relevo — to raise or lift 
up again.] [Relevant.] The act of raisiog 
or lifting up. 

rel -ha' -nil -a, s. [Named after Rev. Richard 
Relban, author of Flora Cantabrigiensis.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Relhanieae(q.v.). 
Ornamental plants from South Africa culti- 
vated in British greenhouses. 

rel-ha-ni-e'-ie, s. [Mod. Lat. relAani(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff, -ere.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Senecionideae. 

re-ll-a-bil l-ty, s. [Eng. reliable ; • ity .] 
The quality or state of being reliable. 

“ The resistance of the air can he more accurately 
determined . . . although not with such reliability as 
with the chronograph." — CasseWs Technical Educator, 
pt x.. p. 264. 

re-li'-a-ble, a. [Eng. rely; -able.) That may 
or can be relied upon ; fit or w orthy to be 
relied or depended on ; trustworthy. 

** Reliable, dependable, aud the rest of the suspi- 
cious gang which end in able, are none of them so 
hopelessly deformed as this { pa rcelable)."— Motes A 
Queries, Aug. 21. 1336, p. 160. 

re-li'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. reliable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being reliable ; re- 
liability. 

re-li -a-bly» adv. [Eng. reliable); -ly.] In 
a reliable manner or degree ; so as to be relied 
on. 


re-li -an^e, s. [Eng. rely; -ance.] 

1. The act or state of relying ; the quality 
or state of being reliant ; confident depend- 
ence ; confidence, trust. 

" My reliance on his fracted dates 
Hits smit my credit." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iL 1. 


2. Anything on which one does or may rely ; 
a ground of trust or confidence. 

re-li -ant, a. [Eng. rely ; -anf.] Having, or 
characterized by reliance or confidence ; con- 
fident, self-reliant. 


* re-lent-mcnt, s. [Eng. relent; -ment.] 
The act or state of relenting. 

re-lessee', s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. lessee 
(q.v.).] 

Law : The person to whom a release is granted. 


rel lc, • rel-ike, * rel-iqne, * rel-yke, s. 

[Fr. reliques = relics, remains, from Lat. 
religuias, accus. of reliquicr — remains, relics, 
from relinquo (pa. t. reliqui , pa. par. rclictus) 
= to leave behind : re- — back, behind, and 
linquo = to leave ; Sp., Port., k ltal. reliquia.] 


I. Ord i nary La nguage : 

1. That which remains or is left arter th® 
loss, decay, or destruction of the rest ; remains. 

* Th© relics of mankind, secure of rest. 

Oped every window to receive th© guest, ’ 

Dryden: Palamon A Arcite. <Ded.) 

2. The body of a deceased person ; a corpse. 
So called from the notion of its being left 
behind by the soul. (Usually in the plural.) 

“The bleeding of men who had been the cap- 

tains of armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of 
senates, aud the ornaments of courts.”— M a caulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

3. That which is kept in memory of another ; 
a souvenir, a memento. 

II. Compar. Religions: The respect and 
veneration paid to relics of the departed are 
founded on association of ideas— that the dead 
person keeps up a connection with his remains 
—and are present in nearly every form of 
religion. The Spartans were enjoined by the 
oracle at Delphi to find and carry with them 
the bones of Orestes as a condition of success 
against the men of Tegsea (Herod., i. 67, 68). 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., ed. 1873, ii. 150, 151) gives 
many instances of the preservation and 
honouring of relics among tribes of low culture 
in the present day. In Jewish history we 
read how r when the corpse of a man “ was let 
down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he 
revived, and stood on bis feet” (2 Kings xiii. 
21 ; cf. Acts xix. 12). The cultus of relics 
also obtains in Eastern religions ; the mythi- 
cal tooth of Booddha is venerated at Kandy. 
The Caaba is now as great an object of devotion 
to Muhammadans as was the shrine of a saint 
to medieval Christian pilgrims. But it is in the 
Roman Church that the veneration of relics has 
attained its maximum. Addis and Arnold (Caffc. 
Diet.) define relics to be “ bodies, or fragments 
of the bodies, of departed saints, articles, or 
portion of articles, which they have used, the 
holy nails, lance, spear, or fragments of the 
True Cross, and the girdle, veil, Ac., of the 
Blessed Virgin." Devotion to relics, which 
dates from very early times, rests on two 
grounds : (1) Honouring the bodies of the dead 
who sleep in Christ ; and (2) the belief that 
God is sometimes pleased to honour the relics 
of his saints, by making them the instruments 
of miracles. All Roman altars contain soma 
relic or relics, placed in a special repository 
called the sepulchre. Relics are usually 
venerated in public by being exposed in their 
reliquaries on the altar, with burning lights. 
A special mass and office may be said in 
churches possessing an important relic (in- 
signis relitjitia) of a saint named in the Martyr- 
ology. In the Roman Breviary there are special 
offices for the Most Holy Relics (to be said on 
the fourth or hist Sunday in October), for the 
Crown of Thorns, the Lance and Nails, &c. 

" Ahuses have, no douht, occurred In all ages with 
regard to relies. lu 1215, canon 62 of the Fourth 
Lateran Council forbade relics to be sold or to he ex- 
posed outside of their cases or shrines, and prohibited 
the public veueratiou of new relics till their authen- 
ticity had been approved by the Pope."— Addis A 
Arnold: Cath. Diet., p. 714. 


relie bed, s. 

Geol. £ Anthrop.: In the Swiss Lake-dweli- 



relic -’worship, s. 

Compar. Religions: The worship of relics, 
especially of the actual remains nf the dead- 

"The conception of such human relics becoming 
fetishes, inhabited or at least acted through by the 
souls which formerly belonged to them, would giv© a 
rational explanation of much relic - worship otherwise 
obscure .”— Tylor : Prim. Cult, (ed 1873). il. 151. 

*rel ie-ly, adv. [Eng. relic; -ly.] In th® 
manner of a relic or relics ; with great care 
and veneration, as a relic. (Donne : Satire 2.) 

rel lCt, a. k s. [Lat. relict us (feni. rdicta), pa 
par. ofrefinTMo; O. Ft. relicte.) [Relic.] 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, «amel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf work, who, son ; mhte, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, ce. ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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*A, As adjective : 

1. Deserted, left. 

"Relict Iibrin e*."— Fuller: Church ffist.. L li. U. 

2. Widowed. 

” HI* relict \tu\yf— Fuller : Worthies. It. IX 

B. As subst. : V woman whose husband Is 
dead ; a widow. 

“ If th« fathers and husband* w<r« of the houaehold 
of faith, then certainly their relicts and children can- 
not be ilrangera In thl* household."— Sprat Sermons. 

r5-lict' cd. a. [Relict.] 

Law : Left dry, as land by tho auddea reces- 
aion of tho sea. 

ro-lic'-tien, s. [Relict. 1 

l/iw : The sudden recession of the sea or 
other water, so as to leave the land dry ; land 
left dry by the recession of the sen or other 
water. 

re-lied', pa. par. or a. [Rely.] 

rc-licf'. To lefe, “re-lovo, s. [0. Fr. relef 
Fr. retie/), from relever — to raise up, to relieve, 
roin Igit. relevo = to lift lip. In some of the 
aenses more directly from Ital. rilievo (q.v.). J 
L Onli nary Language : 

1. The act of relieving; the removing, 
wholly, or in part, of anything evil, painful, 
burdensome, or oppressive ; comfort, allevia- 
tion, aid, succour ; the state of being relieved. 

" I will give him some relief." 

Shakes p. : Tempest, II. 2. 

2. That which relieves ; that which miti- 
gates or removes pain, grief, oppression, or 
other evil ; specif., assistance given to a 
pauper under the poor-laws. 

“Ho see* the dire contagion spread so fast, 

That where It seizes tvll relief U vain." 

Drydan: Anna* MirobUis, cclxlv. 

3. Legal remedy of wrong. 

4. Release from a post or duty by a substi- 
tute, who may act either permanently or tem- 
porarily ; specif., the release <f a sentry from 
bia post, which is taken by another soldier ; 
also, the person who thus relieves or takes the 
place of another. 

“To keep up the number of reliefs as long as they 
may be required."— Dally Telegraph, Feb. 14, 1686. 

•5. Broken meat, kc., given in alms. 

" Notwithstanding the tmunile of the almolgncr. 
that hath draw vp m the cloth n! the reralMAlle*, os 
trenchour*. and the relief to here to the alniease."— 
Chancer ; Testament of tense, bk. i. 

6. Prominence or distinctness given to any- 
thing by being brought into close relation, 
proximity, or contract with something pise. 

II. Technically : 

1. Feudal Ixiw : A fine or composition paid 
by the heir of a tenant, holding by knight's 
service or other tenure, to tho lord on tho 
death of the ancestor for the privilege of suc- 
ceeding to the estate, which by strict feudal 
law had lapsed or fallen to tho lord on the 
death of the tenant. 

“The heir, when admitted to the fnuil which hie an- 
cestor possessed. used gf norally to pay a flue or nek now. 
lodgment to the lord. In horses, arm*, money, and tho 
like, for eucli renewal of tho feud: which wa» called a 
relief, because It raised up and re-established the 
inheritance.’— Blnckstone : Comment., hk. n.,cb. 4. 

2. Scots Law: A sum exigible by a feudal 
superior from tho heir who enters on a feu : 
also called casualty of relief. Also applied to 
the right of recovering money paid in certain 
cases ; thus, if an heir pays a debt legally 
payable hy an executor he has relief against 
the executor. 

3. Fort. : The total height of the parapet 
above the bottom of the ditch. 

• 4. Hunt. : A noto on the horn played on 
arriving home. 

** A* you nounded the rechcat before, so now yoti 
mnit »ound the releeft three time *."— Return from 
Parnassus 

5. Phys. Gmg. ; The undulations or surface 
elevations of a country. 

6. Paint. : Tho appearance of projection 
and solidity In represented objects, so as to 
cause them to appear precisely os they are 
found in nature. 

“ Relief I* produced by oMKislug and separating the 
Around frmn the figure, either by light or shadow, or 
colour ReynoUls : Discourse vliL 

7. Sculp., Arch., Ac.: The prominence of a 
sculptured figure from tho piano surface to 
which it is attached. According to the degree 
of prominence, it is known as alto-relievo 
(q.v.)or high relief, mezzo- or de ml -relief, and 
bas-relief or low relief. 

" You Anti the flunr*-* of many ancient coin* rising 
up In a much more lw>Ai>tlfu1 relief than thoso oil the 
modern . '* — Addison : On Ancient Medals. 


Relief church. Relief-synod, s. 

Church llist. A Eoclesiol. : A sect which arose 
in Scotland in 1752. A minister unacceptable 
to the congregation ..aving been presented to 
the parish of lnverkeitlting, the Presbytery of 
Du ufi-r ml ino hesitated to proceed with hla 
settlement. First the Commission of Assembly 
and next the Assembly itself, in which the 
Moderate Party were then dominant, ordered 
them to go forward. Six ministers refused, one 
of whom, the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, of Car- 
nock, was deposed for contumacy on May 23, 
1752. He founded the first Relief Congrega- 
tion, which on Oct. 22, 1761, developed into 
the Relief Presbytery. Ultimately it became 
a Synod, and on May 13, 1S47, joined the 
Secession Church [Secession] in founding the 
United Presbyterian Church (q.v.). 

relief valve, s. 

1. A valve belonging to tho feeding appara- 
tus of a marine-engine, -through which the 
water escapes into the hot- well when it is 
shut off from the boiler. 

2. A valve so arranged as to open outward 
when a dangerous pressure or shock oceurs, 
to allow escape of water. 

3. A valve to allow access of air to a barrel 
from which liquor is drawn. 

* rc-116f '-less, a. [Eng. relic/; -less.] Desti- 
tute of relief. 

• relief ful, a. [Eng. relief; -ful(l).) Af- 
fording relief ; relieving. 

“Hurst Its barn lor rcliefful expression."— Richard, 
son : Clarissa, v. 82. 

ro-li -er, s. [Eng. rely; -er.] One who relies. 

" To thee, to thee, my heaved-up bands appeal. 

Not to seducing lust, thy rash reiter." 

Shakes p. ; Rape of Luerece, <5.19. 

re licr'-a-ble, a. [Eng. relieve); -able.] 
Capable 'of being relieved ; fitted to receive 
relief. 

" Neither cau they, as to reparation, bold plea of 
things, wherein the party In relievable hy common 
law." If ale : Orlg. of Mankind. 

relievo’, * re love, ' re-lefe, v.t. [Fr. 
relever — to lift up, to relieve, from Lat. relevo 
to lift up : re- = again, and levo = to lift ; Sp. 
k Port, relcvar ; Ital. rifevare.] 

* 1, To raise or lift again. 

2. To remove, wholly or in part, as any- 
thing which pains, oppresses, weighs down, or 
grieves ; to alleviate, (o mitigate, to lighten, 
to assuage, to lessen : as, To relieve pain, to 
relieve want. 

3. To free, wholly or in part, from anything 
which pains, oppresses, weighs down, or 
grieves ; to afford relief to ; to give ease, com- 
fort, or consolation to ; to help, to ease, to 
succour. 

" She call* them near, and with affection sweet 
Alternately relieves their weary feet." 

Wordsworth : Kerning Walk. 

4. To case or deliver from any burden, 
wrong, oppression, or injustice, by legal or 
legislative proceaa or Interposition ; to right 
by law. 

5. To release from any poat, station, task, or 
duty, by tho substitution of another person or 
party ; to put another in the place of, or to 
take tho place of in tho performance of any 
duty, tA.sk, kc. (Shakrsp. : Hamlet, !. 1.) 

r>. To obvinlo monotony In ; to prevent from 
being tedious, monotonous, or tiresome by the 
Introduction of some variety. 

"The poet mint not encumber bln norm with too 
much hnslnes* ; but sometime* relieve the subject with 
a moral reflection."— Addison. 

*7. To give mutual assistance to; to sup- 
port. 

“ Parallel*, or like relation*. alternately relieve each 
other; when neither will pas* asunder, yvl are they 
p1aii*Udtf together. "—Rrowne. (7W4.) 

8. To make to seem to rise; to give eon- 
apicnousness or prominence to; to set oil by 
contrast ; to give the appearance of prominence 
or projection to, by the juxtaposition of some 
contrast. [Relief, II. rt, 7.J 

• TO llovo-mcnt, s. [Eng. relieve; -meat.] 
The act of relieving; the state of being re- 
lieved ; relief. 

"With other retieerments of their doleaiioe*.“— - 
Daniel : Hut Hng , p. ft. 

r5-llov or, t [Eng. relieve); -rr.\ 

1, Or<l. Ixing. : One who relieves; one who 
gives case or relief. 

“Thoeomfnrler* of their distress, ami the rrtleeers of 
their Indigence. Rmilh IIVu/M Anfi.ini, hk. v., 
ch. L 


2. Curt. .* An iron ring fixed to a handle by 
means of a socket, which serves to disengage 
the searcher of a gun when one of its points is 
retained in a hole. 

rc llcv Ing, pr. par. or a. [Rf.lieve.J 
relieving arch, «- 

Civ. Eng. : A discharging-arch (q.v.). 

relieving -officer. *. An officer ap- 
pointed by the Board of Guardians of an English 
poor-law union to superintend the relief of the 
poor in the union. It ia his duty to inquire 
into all applications for relief, to visit the 
bouses of the ap- 
plicants, and to 
give immediate 
relief in cases of 
urgency. 

rclicving- 
tacltle, s. 

Nautical ; 

1. A tackle 
temporarily at- 
tached to the 
end of the tiller, 
to assist the 
helmsman in bad 
weather, and act 
as a guard in case uf accident to the tiller 
ropes or whccL 

2. A tackle from a wharf passed beneath a 
vessel when careened, and secured to the op- 
posite side, to act as a guard against upsetting 
and to assist in righting. 

• rc-ll6'-ve, rcl i-e’~vo, s. [Rilievo.] 

re light' ( gh silent), v.t. k i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. light, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To liglii anew or afresh ; to illumine 
again. 

2. To rekindle ; to set on fire again. 

B. Intrans. : To rekindle ; to burn again ; 
to take tiro again. 

rc-lig'Ten^c, s. [Fr., feio. sing, of religieux.] 
A nun. 

ro-Hg'-I-eux ( x silent), *. [Fr.] A religious 

(q.v.). ’ 

re lig^ion, To llg 1 oun, To-lyg yon, 
* re-lig iun, s. [Fr. religion , Prow r<?iyio, 
religion , from Lat. religiowm, arena, of religio 
= religion. Not from religo— to bind back, 
else it would be religation, but from religens 
= pious, religious, pr. par. of relego = to gather 
together, to collect agnin : re- = again, and 
lego— to lay, to arrange, to gather; Sp. re- 
ligion ; Port, rdigiao ; Ital. religione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Objectively : 

(1) The outer form and embodiment which 
the inward spirit of a true or a false devotion 
assumed ( Trench ) ; a rite or ceremony prac- 
tised in the worship of God. 

" To transform 

Oft to tho lui'u-e of a hruto alornotl 
With gay religions full of ihhiij* »’»'• Rold.* 

MtUon : P. L..L tTX 

(2) A system of doctrine and worship re- 
garded by its adherents ns of Divine Authority, 
as the llrah manic religion, the Christian reli- 
gion. (Acta xxvi. 5 ; Gal. I. 13.) 

2. Subjectively : The feeling of veneration 
with which the worshipper regards the Being 
he adores, specially tlio Intense veneration 
which the ChrMinn has for the Trinity, with 
tlm moral results to which that veneration 
leads. (Cf. James i. 2d, 27.) 

Darwin (Descent of Jfon, pt. I., ch. Ilf.) 
considers that the feeling of religious de- 
votion is a highly complex one, consisting of 
love, complete submission to an exalted and 
mysterious superior, a strong sense of de|>en- 
deuce, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for the 
future, nnd perhaps other elements. No Mug, 
he thinks, could experience so eoniplex an 
emotion until advanced in Ills intellectual 
and moral faculties to at least a moderately 
high level. 

II. Technically: 

1. dnf/irop. .C Compnr. fiWfj/fon : Prof. C. 1*. 
Tide (Kncy. tlrit . (ed. iMh) art. Religions) thus 
divides the fidths of the world 


I. V.ifwr* Relioiont 

1 l*..1v.|mni(.i»l*tln M*|]lral 11nll|ilntt* Hin1*-T Ihr etift. 
twl of A iilmlttu Ktaailile. the rell«t-*iu «if 

boil, J<5wl; cat, 99 II, chorne, ^hln, bengb ; go, ftem ; thin, this; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, o^clst. ph L 

-clan, tian = 8 han, -tion, -aion =shun; -^ion, -^lon - rimn, -oious, -tleus, -slona shiis, bio, - <Uu, Ac. = b?L d 9 L 
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2. Purified or Organized Maglctil Religions, Tberian. 
thropic Polytheism. 

|a/ Unorganized. Example, the old Dravldlan faith, 
the religion of the Finus. Ac. 

(6) Organized. Example, the Egyptian religion, the 
more organized American Indian faiths. 

8. Worship uf man-like but superhuman and aerai- 
ethlcal beings. Anthropomorphic Polytheism. Ex- 
ample. the Vedic, Zoroastrian, and various Semitic 
faiths, the Celtic, Germanic. Hellenic, and Grseco- 
Rouian religiona 

H. Ethical Religions: 

I. National Nomls tic (Nomothetic) Religions, Brah- 
manism, Judaism. &a 

2. Universabstic Religious Communities. Islam, 
Buddhism, Christianity. 

2. kw: The following eleven offences 
against religion were formerly punishable by 
the civil power: Apostasy/ heresy, reviling 
the ordinances of the Church, blasphemy, 
profane swearing, conjuration or witchcraft, 
religious imposture, simony, profanation of 
the Lord's day, drunkenness, and lewdness. 
Ouly some of these are now penal offences ; 
for instance, witchcraft is exploded, while 
apostasy and heresy are permitted on the 
broad principles of religious liberty. 

3. Roman Church : The religious state ; that 
state in which a person gives up earthly 
duties and affections, devoting himself or her- 
self to the service of God in a religious order 
or community. Thus, to enter religion — to 
become a member of a religious order or con- 
gregation. 

4. Statistics: If the population of the world 
be estimated at 1,500 millions, the univer- 
aalistic religious communities contain more 
than two-thirds of the human race, sny 420 
millions of Christians, as many Buddhists, 
and 200 millions of Muhammadans. The next 
faith in point of numbers is Brahmanism, 
with about 180 millions. 

H (1) Natural religion : Religion formed on 
a study of the evidences afforded by nature of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. 
(Cf. Rom. i. 20). 

(2) Religion of Humanity : [Positivism]. 

(3) Revealed religion: Religion as embodied 
in or founded on Divine Revelation. 

* re-lig'-ldn ar-y, a. k s. [Eng. religion; 
-ary.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to re- 
ligion ; pious. 

” Ills [Bishop Sanderson's) religionary professions in 
his last will and testa lueut."— /fp. Harlow: Remains. 

p. 638. 

B. As subst. : The same as Religionist. 

* re ll£ Ion er, S. [Eng. religion ; -er.] A 
religionist (q. v.). 

* re-llg'-lon ism, s. [Eng. religion; -ism.] 
A profession nr affectation of religion ; the 
outward practice of religion ; false or affected 
religion. 

‘••political ReUgio7iism.‘— In Professor Dupald Ste- 
wart's first Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy. 

1 find t h ia singular and significant term.''—/, Disraeli: 
Curiosities of Literature. 

t re-lig'-ion ist, s. [Eng. religion ; - ist. ] 

1. One who is given to religionism ; a re- 
ligious bigot. 

“ An upstart and new fangled invention of some 
higotical re ' igionists. '—Cud worth : Int ell. System, p. 18. 

2. A partisan of a religion. 

re lig -ion ize, r.i. & t . 

A. Intrant. : To profcs3 a religion, or re- 
ligionism. 

B. Trans . : To make religious. 

* re lig' Ion less, a . [Eng. religion; dess.} 
Destitute of religion; not professing or be- 
lieving in religiou. 

* re-lig-i-os-i-ty, s. [Fr. religiosite; Ital. 
religiosita ; Sp. religiosidad.] Seuse or senti- 
ment of religion ; tendency towards religious- 
ness. 

re-ligr'-lous, a. & s. (Fr. religieux, from Lat. 
religiosus, from rcligio = religion (q.v.) ; Sp., 
Port., <fe Ital, reZiffioso.] 

A. .4s adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to religion ; con- 
cerned with or devoted to religion : as, re- 
ligious society, religious books. 

2. Imbued with religion ; exhibiting re- 
ligion ; pious, godly, devout : as, a rrttyious 
man. 

3. Characterized by religion or piety ; aris- 
ing from religion ; pious. 

4. Devoted by vows to the practice of re- 
ligion ; bound by vows to a monastic life. 


* 5. Bound by. or abiding by some solemn 
obligation ; scrupulously faithful ; conscien- 
tious, rigid, strict. 

“ With all religiou s strength of sacred vows." 

Shakesp. : King John, UL L 

B. .4s subst. ; One who is bound by monas- 
tic vows, or devoted to a life of piety and de- 
votion ; a monk or nun. A religious, after 
profession, lost all civil rights. 

“ To the rtligioxues that were in Gascoyne, 

He gaf a thousand mark." R. Brunne. p. 186. 

U Religious Tract Society : [Tract]. 

religious-house, a. A monastery or 
nu Query. 

* re-lig-i-ous-i-te, a. [Religiosity.] 

re-ligMous-ly, * rc-Ug-i-ous-liche, adv. 

[Eng. religious; - ly .] 

1. In a religious, pious, or devout manner; 
with love, reverence, and obedience to the 
Divine will ; piously, devoutly, reverently. 

2. According to the rites of religion ; ac- 
cording to the precepts of divine law. 

" For their brethren slain. 

Religiously they ask a sacrifice.” 

Shakesp. : Tilue Andronicus , L 2. 

3. Exactly, strictly, conscientiously ; with 
strict observance. 

" The original ’Jehovah.’ which ought upon all occa- 
sions to have been religiously retained."— Bp. Horsley : 
Sermons, vol. iii., eer. 30. 

* re-lig'-lous-ness, s. [Eng. religious; 
- ness .] The quality or state of being religious. 

" A goodly religiousness or monastic*! life.”— Wood: 
Athena Oxon., vol. i. ( Whitty ogham). 

* rel-ike, s. [Relic.] 

* re-lm'-quent, a. [Lat. relinquens, pr. par. 
of rdinquo = to leave, to relinquish (q.v.).] 
Relinquishing. 

re-lin'-qulsh, v.t. [O. Fr. relinquis -, stem 
of pr. prr. of rdinquir , from Lat. relinquo = 
to leave: re- — back, again, and linquo = to 
leave ; O. Ital. relinipure.] 

1. To leave, to give up, to abandon, to with- 
draw from; to give up or retire from posses- 
sion or occupancy of; to quit. 

" The English colonies grew poor and weak, though 
the Emrlish lords grew rich and mighty ; for they 
placed Irish tenants upon the lands relinquished L*y 
the English."— Davies : State of Ireland. 

2. To cease from ; to desist from ; to aban- 
don, to give up. 

” Relinquishing the war against an exhausted 
kingdom/ —fiulingbroke • Remarks on Hitt, of Eng. 

3. To renounce or give up a claim to ; to 
forego, to resign, to abandon. 

" He would not relinquish his own rights, but he 
would respect the rights of others. 1 *— Macaul ay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. lv. 

re-lrn -quish-er, *. [Eng. relinquish; -er.] 
One who relinquishes ; one who leaves, quits, 
abandons, or renounces. 

re-liri-quish-ment, s. [Eng. relinquish ; 
-ment.] The act of relinquishing, leaviog, 
abandoning, or renouncing ; renunciation. 

*• The utter relinquishment of all things popish ” — 
Booker; Eccles. Polity, hk. it., $ 3. 

rcl'-l-qua, s. [Lat. neut. pi. of reliqnus = 
remaining, from relinquo (pa. t. reliqui) = to 
relinquish (q.v.).] 

Law: The remainder or debt which a person 
finds himself debtor in, npon the balancing or 
liquidating of an account, (JF/iarfon..) 

* rcl'-i-quaire, s. [Fr.] The same as Reli- 
quary (2) (q.v.). 

M While from the opening casket rolled 
A chain and reliquaire of gold." 

*'co« .- Rokeby, ▼!. 6. 

rel'-i-qua-rjf (1), s. [Reliqua.] 

Law : The debtor of a reliqua, or of a balance 
due ; also a person who only paya piecemeal. 
(Wharton.) 

rel'-i-qua-r^ (2), s. [Fr. reliquaire, from Lat. 
reiiquup = relics (q.v.).] A depository for a 
relic or relics ; a casket or case iu which relics 
are kept. 

“It was my goodly lot to galu 
A reliquary and a chain?' 

Scott : Rokeby. vt 13. 

* rel -i-qua'-tion,s. [Liquation.] Remains, 
residue. 

“ The reliquation of all which preceded." — Racket ; 
Life of JI'iffniwM, ii. 197. 

* rel ique, s. [Relic.] 

reliquiae (as re -Ilk' wi-e), s. pi. [Lat. = 

remains, remnants.] 


1. Eccles.: [Relic, II.]. 

2. Bot. : The withered remains of leaves, 
which, not being articulated with the stem, 
cannot fall off, but decay upou it. Called also 
lndusiae. 

*reliqulan (as re-lik -wi-an), a. [Eng. 

* reliqu(e) ; -tan.] Pertaiuing to, concerning, 
or constituting a relic. 

“ A great ship would not hold the reliquian piece* 
which the Papists have of Christ's cross.’'— R. Hill: 
Pathway to Piety, 1629. p. 1491repriut 188T*. 

* re-li'-qui-date, v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
liquidate (q.v.).] To liquidate anew; to 
adjust a second time. 

* re-li-qm-da'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
liquidation (q.v.).] The act of reliquidating; 
a second or renewed liquidation or adjustment. 

rel-ish, * rel-lice, s. [Relish, t?.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The effect of anything on the palate; 
taste, savour. (Generally used of a pleasing 
taste.) 

“ Distinguish every ref iifi, sweet and sour." 

Davies : Itnmort. of the Soul. s. 16. 

2. That which is used to impart a flavour 
to anything ; espec., something taken with 
food to increase tbe pleasure of eating. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. That quality in any object which gives 
pleasure ; the power or quality of pleasiug. 

“ The fruits of liberty have tbe more agreeable 
relish after the uneasy hours of a close and tedious 
confinement-”— li'af erf and : Works. Till. i&9. 

2. Pleasure or delight given by anything. 

“ We do not always find equal reft*A iu the same 
enjoyment. ‘—Search : Light of .Vuture, vol. L, pt. 1., 
cb. vi. 

3. Inclination, taste, fondness, appetite, 
liking. (Now usually followed by /or, form- 
erly also by of.) 

* 4. A small quantity or admixture juat 
perceptible. 

" Some act 

That has no relish of salvation ln't.’* 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, HL a 

* 5. Characteristic quality or sort ; cast. 

" His fears ... be of the same relish as ours are.’’— 
Shakesp. : Henry I*, iv. L 

rel’-ish, V.t. & i. [O. Fl\ relechcr, rclicher = 
to lick over again : re- = again, and lecher (Fr. 
lecher) = to lick, from O. H. Ger. lecchon, 
lechon; Ger. lecken = to lick (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To give a relish or agreeable flavour or 
taste to. 

*' On smoking lard they dine; 

A aav'ry bit that serv'd to rduh wine " 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphoses viiL 

2. To like or enjoy the taste or flavour of; 
to partake of with pleasure or gratification. 

3. To be pleased with ; to be gratified by ; 
to enjoy. 

“ To see how people relished the sains " 

Drayton : Miseries of Queen Margaret. 

* 4. To savour or smack of ; to have a smack 
or taste of. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To have a pleasing taste. 

” The ivorv feet of tables were carved Into tbe eh ado 
of lions, without which, their greatest dainties would 
not refwh to their palates." — HakewUl: On Providence. 

2. To give pleasure. 

“ Had 1 been tbe finder out of this secret, it would 
not have relished among my other discredits." — 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v 2. 

3. To have a relish or flavour. 

*' A theory, which how much soever It may relish 
of wit and invention, hath no foundation lu nature."— 
Woodward. 

* rel'-ish-a-ble, a. [Eng. relish; -able.] 
Capable of being relished ; having a pleasing 
taste. 

“ Relishable bread for the use of man.”— Adams: 
Works, ii. 386. 

* re-Us'-ten (t silent), r.i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. listen (q.v.).] To listen agaio. (Tenny- 
son: Brook, IS.) 

* re-live’, v.i. & t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. live, 
v. (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To live again ; to come to lifo 
again ; to revive. 

“ Will you deliver 
How this dead queen refines f ' 

Shakesp. : Pericles, v. ». 

B. Trans. : To bring back to life ; to re- 
animate, to revive. 

“ Thought with that 9igbt him much to have refitAl" 
Spenser : F. Q.. III. vliL 3. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, qnlte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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ro-load', M. ort [Pref. re-, and Eng. load , 
v, (q.v.).] To toad again, as a gun, &c. 

“ It 1* Impossible (or them to reload,”— Cook : Third 
Voyage^ Lk. vl., cb. v. 

rc loan, v.b [Pref. re-, and Eng. (win, v. 
(q.v.).! To lend or loan again ; to lend again 
that which has been lent and repaid. (.Inter.) 

ro loan', s. [Tref. re-, and Eng. fcvin, a. 
(q.v.).j A second lending or loan. (Amcr.) 

* re-lo-cato , v.t . [Tref. re-, and Eng. locate 
(q.v.).] To locate a second time. 

ro 16 ea -tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. loca- 
tion (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of relocating. 

2. Scots Law: A reletting ; the renewal of a 
lease. 

•J Tacit relocation : The tacit or implied re- 
newal of a lease, inferred where the landlord, 
Instead of wnrniug the tenant to remove at 
the stipulated expiration of the lease, has 
allowed him to continue without making any 
new agreement. 

* ro lodge', v.t. [Pref. rc-, and Eng. lodge , v. 
(q.v.).] To lodge again. (Southey.) 

•re dong', v.t. [rrof. re-, and Eng. long 
(q.v.).] To prolong, to postpone. 

" 1 thynke 1 1 were good that the tre wee were rtlongcd." 
— fiemert : Proitsart ; Chronicle, vol. L, ch. ccm. 

* re love', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. love , v, 
(q.v.).] To love in return. 

" To own (or hltn »o familiar and levelling an affec- 
tioo a* love, much more to expect to ho reloved by 
him. were not the least saucy presumption man could 
be guilty of, did nut his own commandments make It 
a duty. — Boyle. 

•rc-lu ^ent, a. [Lat. relucens, pr. par. of 
reluceo : re- = hack, and luceo =s to shine.] 

1. Throwing back orrettecting light ; bright, 
glittering. 

2. Bright, shining, eminent, conspicuous. 

"Id brighter mazes, the relueent stream 
Days o'er the uiead.” Thornton : Summer, 162. 

* re luct', v.i. ILat. reluctor , from re-= back, 
and Inctor = to struggle.] To struggle or 
strive against anything ; to make resistance. 

"We. with studied mixtures, force our relucting 
apatites "—Decay of Dirty. 

re-luct au 19 e.ro luct-an- 5 y, To-luct- 
an cle, s. (Eng. reluctan(i) ; -ce, -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being reluctant ; 
unwillingness, repugnance, dislike. 

" With feign*.! alacrity, she bears 
His strong reluctance down. 

Thonuon: Liberty, lv. 779. 

• 2. Regret, displeasure. 

"To the great houour Mid reluctancy of all good 
men."— AfAcmr Oxon., vol. 11. (an. lOCCJ. 

re luct -ant, a. (Eat. rriuctaus, pr. par. of 
reluctor = to struggle against *, Sp. rcluctante.] 
[Hkluct.] 

*1. Striving or struggling against some- 
thing ; struggling or resisting violently. 

" lu dusky wreathe reluctant flames, the sign 
Of wrath awiik'd," JUilton : p. L., vl. M. 

2. Unwilling to do what one has to do ; 
acting with reluctance or repugnance ; loth, 
unwilling, disinclined, averse. 

" Their chief, with step reluctant. still 
Wju lingering on tho cragKr hill-*’ 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, HI. 

3. Proceeding from, or characterised by re- 
luctance or repugnance ; done or granted with 
reluctance : as, reluctant obedience. 

r<5 luct’-ant-ly, culv. (Eng. reluctant: -ly.) 
In a reluctant manner; with reluctance ; un- 
willingly. 

'* Our host 

Ross, though roluctantly. and f.»rth «« went." 

Wordturorth Kxcurtlon, bk. 1L 

* r^-luo' tdto, r.f. (Lat. reluctatus, pa. par. 
of reluctor — to struggle against.] [Hiii.uct.] 
To struggle in opposition ; to resist ; to act 
reluctantly. - 

" Men dovlse colours to dcludo tbelr retuctattng 
oonscleucvt. "—Decay of Dirty. 

•re luc ta tion, s. (Rci,u(tate.) Resist- 
ance, opposition, reluctance, repugnance. 

" 1 hxre done a* many tI)1aii1<** as another. 

And with tin Uttlo reluctatinn." 

fleaum. A Dirt. .* Pilgrtm. 11 . 2 . 

* re-lume , v.t. (O. Fr. relumcr ; Fr. rallumer.] 
( Ukll'mi mi:. J To llglit agnin ; to rekindle. 
(Lif. d Jig.) 

“ J know not why* |« that Promethean heat 
Tluvt cau thy h*tit ret u>nr.'' 

shake ip. : Othello, v. 1. 


* rc lu' mine, v.t. [Lat. relumino, from re- = 
again, and b/miue = to light, lumen, genit, lu - 
minis = light; Hal. ratfuminar«.) 

1. To light again or anew ; to rekindle. 


2 . 


*■ Hi* eye rcluwfne* It* extinguished Are*.' 

Cow per : Tank, 1. 412. 

To illuminate again. 


ro-ly', v.i . [Pref. re-, and Eng. lie (2), v. 

(q.v.).J 

* 1. Lit. : To rest or lean physically. 

" 111 * most hi>ly hand relict 
Upon hi* knee*." Daeiet : Holy flood*, pi 15. 

2. Fig. : To rest or lean with confidence, as 
when satisfied of the troth or certainty of 
facts, evidence, or future events, or of the 
veracity and trustworthiness of a person ora 
statement, or of the ability and willingness of 
a person to do any act, fulfil a promise, &c. ; 
to depend ; to have confidence ; to trust ; to 
rest. (Followed by on or upon.) 

" Who slights not foreign aid, nor overbuys 5 
Put oq our native strength In time of need relict 
l cry den : To John l/ryden of Chet ler ton. 

• 3. Rejlexivebj : To rest ; to trust ; to cause 
to depend . 

*' Not relying ourselves entirely upoa him and his 
aalvation."— ftp. Saunderrton. 


re-made’, Tret. <£ pa. par. of v. (Remake.] 


re main', * re maync, v.i. & t. [From the 

O. Fr. unpers. verb U remaint, from remaindre 
= to remain ; Lat. remand = it remains, rc - 
maneo = to remain : re- = behind, and mnneo 
= to remain ; O. Sp. remuner ; Sp. 4i Port. 
remanear.) 

A. Intransit it'e : 

1. To continue in a place ; to stay, to abide, 
to wait. 

" While hero you do r^TruiOi.” 

Shakrtp. : Sfaltummer JVighl't Dream, v. 

2. To stay or be left behind After others 
have gone ; to be left after n part has been 
taken away or lost ; to survive ; to be left out 
of a greater quautity. 

" lie was seen of nhove five hnndred brethren At 
once ; of whom tho greater p«rt r»wiin unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep.*'— 1 Cor xv. e. 

3. To continue or endure in a particular 
state, form, or condition. 

"This mystery remained undiscovered.^ “—Shakcsp. - 
iririferi Talc, v. 2. 

* 4. To continue or endure, generally. 

•'Tho upright shall dwell In the land, and tho per. 

set shall remain In It."— Droverbt U. 21 . 

* 5. To live, to dwell. 

"Did heiuk formof Wbero rematnt he 1“—Shaketp. : 
At Tou Like It, 11L 2. 

6. To be left as not included or comprised ; 
to be left still to be dealt with. 

" There remaint a semple In that too." 

Shakctp. : 1 Henry 17., v. S. 

7. To be reserved. 

" Fur thee remaint a heavier doom." 

Shakrtp. : Diehard II., L 8 . 

* B. rmnsifive ; 

1. To be left to ; to continue with. 

" lu a little tlrno. whllo breath rematn* thee^.* , 

AfiJtou : Samton Agouittct, 1,126, 

2. To be left or reserved for ; to nwait. 

** 8 uch end. purdio, dors all hem remayncf 

Sjtenitr : Shcpheardt Calender; May. 

r2 main', s. [Remain^ t\] 

* 1. Tlio act or state of remaining; stay, 
abode. 

*’ IajCs fetch him ofTor make remain alike." 

Shakctp. : Corudamu, 1. 4. 

* 2. Something which remains or is left to 
be done. 

" All tho remain Is welcome. ** 

Shakrtp. ; Cymbelint, lit. J. 

3. That which remains or is left ; remainder ; 
a remnant. (Now only used in the plural.) 

" Us tho poor® remain of Troy." 

Dhaer: Vtryiti ; JS’uefdoj 1. 

4. Specifically In the plural : 

(1) That which remains of n human body 
after life hns censed ; a corpse, n tb*nd body. 

(£) The productions, esper. the literary 
prnductions, of one who ia dend ; posthumous 
works. 

•] Organic remains : (Ouoanio]. 

r6 main dcr, s. A u. [O. Fr. remnindre =z 
to remain ; ef. attainder, from Fr. tUtaindre; 
rejoinder , from Fr. rrjoindre..] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ord. I.ang, : Thnl which remains ; any- 
thing left over After a pnrt turn Imtu taken 
away, lost, i*r destroyed ; n remumt. 

" ( lie) «o*t«e tho *<ul remainder of Ms hour* * 

JI'oritrworfA . /' *ru rilmt, hk It 


IL r^cAntoailj/; 

1. Arith., Alg., <tc. ; That which Is left over 
of the aubtrabend, after taking away the 
minuend. 

2. En g. Ix no.* An estate In remainder ia 
defined’to be an estate limited to take efi'ect 
and be enjoyed after another estate ia deter- 
mined. Tima if a man seized in fee-simple 
grants lands to A for twenty years, or other 
period, and, after the determination of the 
said b nn, then to B and hia heirs for ever, 
here A is tenant for years, with remainder to 
B, aince an estate for years is created out of 
the fee, and given to A, nnd the residue or re- 
mainder to B. Remninders are either con- 
tingent, cross, or vested (or executed) re- 
mainders. A contingent (or executory) re- 
mainder ia where t lie estate in remainder is 
limited to take effect either to an uncertain 
person, or upoa an uncertain event; ao that 
the particular estate may chance to be deter- 
mined, and the remainder never take effect. 
A cross remainder is where each of two 
grantees has reciprocnlly a remainder in the 
share of the other. Thus, if an estate be 
granted as to one half to A for life, with re- 
mainder to his children in tail, with remainder 
to B in fee-simple ; and as to the other half 
to B for life with remainder to his children in 
tail, with remainder to A iu fee-simple, such 
remainders are called cross-remainders. Vested 
(or executed) remainders are those by which a 
present interest passes to the party, though 
it is to he enjoyed in future, and by which the 
estate is invariably fixed to remain to a deter- 
minate person after the particular estate ia 
spent, ns if A be tenant for years, remainder 
to B in fee : here B’a remainder is vested, 
which nothing can defeat or set aside. 

3. rublvthing : An edition, the sale of which 
has practically ceased, and which is cleared 
by the trade at n reduced price. 

" One of those satires on the vanity of Author* and 
the rnshness of publishers — a list of remainderi.”— 
Alhenttitm, Oct S, 1835, |». 434. 

* B. As adj. : Remaining ; left over; refuse. 

M Which Is its dry m the remainder hlscult 
After a voyage." Shakerp. : At low Liko It, II. 7. 

remainder- man, s. 

Law: lie who has an estate after a particu- 
lar estate is determined. 

re mains’, s. pi. (Remain, s.] 

rc make', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. mofri*, v. 
(q.v.). j To make again or anew. 

** Perfeclly remako u» after tho linngeof our Maker." 
— Qlanvilt ; Apology. 

rc mand , * re mannd, v.t. [Fr. renin ntf<r = 
to 1 send for back ngnin, from Ixit. remnndo 
= to send back word : re- = back, mid mando = 
to enjoin, to send word; Sp. remondnr ; ltal. 
remandare.] 

• I. Ord. Lang. : To send back ; to call or 
order back. 

" Ho syimyfled his chtato to the duke of Orlyance. 
wherovpun he wn* I’rwiKiiNcfeii, and so he rvlourned to 
J’Ary*."— flfrnm • Droitiart ; Cronyi lc, vu|. U..ch.ool. 

2. Jaiw: To remit in custody to some future 
time, as an accused person, In order to allow 
opportunity for the further Inquiry into the 
case, and the collection of further evidence ; 
to adjourn to a future time, as n case demand- 
ing further investigation ami evidence. 

" They shall, notwithstanding, ho remanded ami re. 
main prisoner*."— Ihrynne : Treachery A IHtloyalty, 
pL lv.. p. 27. 

r£ mand , s. [Remand, t’.J 

Law: The. act of renin tiding ; the stale of 
being remanded. 

* 1*8 mand' ment, «. (Eng. remand; - ment .} 
The act of remanding ; u remand. 

'rcm-a-non^c, • r£m a-nen- 9 ^, ' 

I Eng. remnncn(f); -cc, -cy.) 

1. The quality or state of being remanent; 
Conti iioancv, periiiaiicuey. 

*’ The remanency id ooncApWcencr or orlftnal »ln tn 
tho rr^rn.-ralr. Jer. lay tar : (If Original Snu 

2. Timt which remains; a residuum. 

” To make It »ubliiiie Into finely flyuml cnrstxli 
wltliouta rvm.iarin e at the hot tuni.'— /«•*/* lL.. 4» 
111. SI. 

rem a nont, a. A s. [I^at. Tvmanrns, pr. jmr 
of rrmuneo — ta> rnimin (q.v.).J 

A. As adj. : Ri imniiing, aurviving. (Ol no- 
ble except m Scotch legnl nnd ceclesinsticnl 
phraseology.) 

“Our old unlit, and thf> remanent affection* mutt b* 
taken ufT."— 7\i>for: (*/ Depentance, ch. IL, f 1 


boll, ptJilt, J<£frl; cat, 9011, chorus, 911111, bongh; go, gem, thin, this; sin, ojj; oxpoct, Xcuophon, cxlBt. -lAg, 

-Clan, -tlan = shqm. -tlon, -slon = shun; -|lon, -510a = zbtm. -cIoub, -tlous, -slous - abtls. -bio, -die, Ac. bcL dqL 
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B. As subst. : The part remaining; a rem- 
nant, a residuum. 

** Her majesty bought of his executrix the remanent 
of the last term o t three year*."— Bacon. 

remanent magnetism, 

Magn. : A quantity of magnetism retained 
by a bar of iron alter a magnetic current has 
passed through it A massive bar of iron re- 
tains its magnetism much longer than one 
formed of a bundle of soft iron wires. 

r^m-a-net, $. [Lat. = it remains.] [Re- 
main,* v.) 

Law: A suit which stands over to another 
sitting, or any proceeding connected with it 
which is deferred or delayed. 

re-ma m e, a. [Pa. par. of Fr. rcmanier = 
'to handle again, to do over again.] 

Palceont . {Of fossils): Derived from older 
beds. They are generally scarce, are olten 
coloured differently from the other fossils and 
from the rock, and look water-worn. 

•• Fossilsderlved from older beds are called remanU." 
Lyell . Student s Manual, cb. xiil 

re-mark', «♦ [Fr. remarqut.] [Remark, v.] 

1. The act of remarking or taking notice ; 
notice, observation. 

•* The cause, tho' worth the search, may yet elude 
Conjecture and remark." 

Cowper: Table Talk, 206. 

2. A brief statement taking notice of, or 
referring to, something; an observation, a 
comment, a note. 

“Those choice remarks he from his travels drew." 

Dryden ; Astnra Redux, 62. 

• 3. Noticeable quality ; note. 

4. Engr. : A small picture or other dis- 
tinguishing mark placed by an artist on an 
engraved plate, generally in the margin. Also 
used attributively, as a remark proof, a remark 
plate. 

rS-mark (I), v.t. & i. [Fr. remarguer = to 
mark, to note, to heed : re- — again, and mar- 
quer — to mark ; marque = a mark ; Sp. re- 
marcar ; Ital. rimarcare.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To observe ; to note mentally ; to take 
note or notice of. 

2. To utter by way of remark, comment, or 
observation ; to observe ; to say, as a thought 
that has occurred to the speaker. 

*3. To distinguish, to mark ; to point out. 

** His manacles remark him, there he sits." 

.Wilton: Samioti Agonutes, 1,309. 

B. Intrans. : To make observations or re- 
marks *, to observe. 

••I shall only rewKir* that when this text is away, 
there will be but one left in the whole Scripture where 
that particular form of expression is used."— Water- 
land : Wor**, ii. 32. 

re-mark' (2), V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. imirfc, 
v. (q.v.).] To mark again or anew. 

re-mark‘-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr. remarquable, 
from rrmdrquer — to remark (q.v.); tip. 
remarcable ; Ital. rtraarca&ife.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Worthy of remark or notice ; observable, 
notable. 

•• *Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk most, who have the least to say. 

Prior. Alma, IL S4S. 

2. Extraordinary ; deserving of especial 
notice; wonderful, conspicuous, rare, uuusual, 
distinguished, famous. 

* B, As subst. : Something notable, extra- 
ordinary, or remarkable. 

•• To write the remarkables of their reigns .** — Fuller : 
Worthies ; Buckinghamshire. 

rS-mark-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. remarkable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of beiug remark- 
able ; worthiness of remark or uotice ; observ- 
ableness. 

**They signify the remarkableness of this punish- 
ment of the Jews, as signal revenge from the crucified 
Christ.''— Hammond. 

rS-mark’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. remarkab(le) ; 
-ly.] In a ‘remarkable or extraordinary man- 
ner or degree ; notably, extraordinarily, un- 
usually ; so as to call for especial notice or 
remark. 

** A remarkably handsome, tall, and well-made race." 
— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., cb. xiv. 

re-marked’, pa. par. or a. [Remark, v.] 
Notable, conspicuous, remarkable. 

•• You speak of two 
The most remark'd \ the kingdom." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., v L 

rS-mark -er, s. [Eng. remark , v. ; -er.] One 


who makes remarks or observations ; an 
observer. 

•' If the remarker would but once try to outshine the 
author by writing a Letter book on tbe same subject^ 
he would soon bo convinced of his own insufficiency. 

— Watts. 

re-mar-riage, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
marriage (q. v.).] A second or repeated mar- 
riage ; any marriage after the first. 

re-mar ry, *re-mar-y, v.t. & i. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. vruti'ry (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To marry again or a second 
time. 

B. Intrans.: To be married again or a 
second time. 

•• They'D remary 

Ere the worm pierce your winding sheet" 

Webster : White Devil , v. L 

re-mast’, v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. mast, v. 
(q.v.). j To furnish or provide with a new 
mast or masts. 

re-mas'-ti-eate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
masticate (q.v.). j To masticate or chew over 
again, as in chewing the end. 

“They are remast ieated (chewing the cud, os it is 
called). Snuthson : Useful Book for Farmers, p. 37. 

re mas tl ea'-tton, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
mastication (q.v.).] The act of remasticating 
or chewing over again. 

“The rough portions of the food undergo the process 
of remastication several times." — SmitAson Useful 
Book for Farmers, p. 38. 

•rem berge, s. [Ramberoe.] 

rem' biai (em as an), s. [Fr., from rem&lai/<rr 
= to fill up an excavation, to embank ; O. Fr. 
emblaer = to hinder, to embarrass.] 

1. Fort. : The elevated portion of earth works 
formed by the disposition of the d£blai, or 
excavated materials. 

2. Eng. : The earthwork that is carried to 
bank in the case of a railway or canal tra- 
versing a natural depression of surface. 

rem -ble, v.f. [Etym. doubtful.] To remove. 
(Frov.) 

** I . . . ro&ved au* rembled uni oot. ' 
Tennyson : Surthem Farmer (Old Style). viiL 

* reme, s. [Realm.] 

re -mead', • remet d, s. [Remedy.] Aremedy. 

•* Post *' reme adf' Burns Poor Mailie's Elegy. 

*re-mean , *re mene, r.f. [Pref. re-. ami 
Eng. mean, v. (q.v.).] To remind. ( Gowtr .) 

* re-me -ant, a. [Lat. remeans , pr. par. of 
remeo = to return.) Returning ; coming back. 

" Like the remeant sun." 

Kingsley . Saints' Tragedy, iL 8. 

re-meas’-ure (s as zh), v.t. [Tref. re-, and 
Eng. measure, v. (q.v.).J To measure again 
or auew. 

“The way they rarae : their steps remeasured right.' 

Fair e fax : Godfrey of Boulogne, xv. 2. 

re-me’ di-a-ble, a. [Eng. remedy ; -aWe.] 
Capable of being remedied ; admitting of a 
remedy. 

" Ths remediable evil# of their conditions."— Sf a nd- 
ard, Jon. 18, 1636. 

* re-me -di a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. remedi- 
able ; -ness.] ‘The quality or state of being 
remediable. 

re-me’ di-a-bly, adv. [Eng. remediable); 
-ly.] In a remediable manner or state ; so as 
to admit of remedy or cure. 

re-me’-di-aL, a. [Lat. remtdialis — healing, 
from re medium = a remedy (q.v.).] Affording 
a remedy ; containing, constituting, or in- 
tended for a remedy or the removal of an evil. 
“ The remedial part of the law is a necessary con. 
sequence." — Rlackstone : Comment. (Introd. ) 

remedial-statutes, s. pi. 

Law : (See extract). 

•* Remedial statutes are those which ore made to 
supply defects in the common law itself, either by 
enlarging the law where it was narrow, or hy restrain- 
ing it where it was too lax."— Blackstone : Comment. 
(Lu trod., J 2.) 

* re-me’-di-al-ly, adv. [Eng. remedial; -ly.] 
In a remedial* manner ; by way of remedy ; so 
as to remedy. 

* re-me -di-ate, a. [Eng. remedy; -ate.] 
Remedial. 

" All you. ttnpoblish’d virtues of the earth. 

Spring with my tears ; be aulaiit aud remediate 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 4. 


* rem’- e - di -less, • rem-c - di-lesse, 

* rem-e-dy-Iesse, a. [Eng. remedy ; -less.] 

]. Not admitting of a remedy; incurahle ; 
beyond remedy ; hopeless. 

** Hopeless are all my evils. aU remediless 

Milton : Samson Agonistes. 648. 

2. Irreparable, irremediable, irretrievable : 
aa, a remediless loss. 

3. N ot answering as or serving for a remedy ; 
ineffectual, powerless. 

4. Not admitting of change or reversal; 
irrevocable. 

" We. by rightful doom remediless. 

Were lost In death till He that dwelt above 
Emptied his glory." Mil ten : Circumcision. 

5. Without excuse or escape ; under neces- 
sity. 

*’ I haue bought a piece of land in'the field here, and I 
must rernedtles&e thither to flee wDat I haut 
bought/ — Udal : Luktx'w. 

6. Without a remedy; unable to find or 
obtain a remedy ; without hope of rescue or 
escape. 

•• And [tell him] that his bale were better ouer bloune. 
Than thus to pine remedy teste in grief." 

Gascoigne : Dan Bartholomew of Bathe. 

* rem -e-di-less-ly, * rem-i-di les ly, 

adx\ [Eng. remediless; -ly.] In a manner or 
degree not admitting of remedy ; irremediably. 
“ He going away remedilesly chafing at his rsbuke." 
Sidney ; Arcadia, bK. 1. 

* rem e-di-less ness, s. [Eng. remediless; 
-R/5S.] The quality or state of being remedi- 
less ; incurableness. 

'• The remedilessness of this disease may be Justly 
questioned.”— Boyle : Works, vol. iL. pt. IL. ess. &. 

rem e dy, * rem-e-die, * rem-e-dye, j. 

[O. Fr. * remedie f remede (Fr. remede), from 
Lat. remedium =■ a remedy: re- = again, and 
medeor = to heal ; Sp., Port., <fc Hal. remedio .] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which cures or heals any disease; 
a medicine or application used to heal a dis- 
ease and restore health. 

2. That which serves to remedy, counteract, 
or repair any hurt ; that which corrects any 
evil ; redress, reparation. (Followed by for 
or against, formerly also by to.) 

'* The remedy is wholly In your owu haDds."— .• 
Drapier’s Letters, let. 4. 

H. Technically: 

I. Coining: The allowance at the mint for 
deviation from the exact standard fineness 
and weight of coin. 

** Iu England the remedy ot the mint Is : Gold. IX 
grains per pound In weight. of a carat in fineness; 
silver, 1 dwt. per pound In weight. 1 d wt. per pound in 
fineness : copper, of the weight both In weight and 
fineness. The remedy of United States gold coin U, 
double eagle, one hall grain ; smaller gold coins, on* 
quarter grain.” — Knight ; Diet. Mechanics, iL 1.916. 

2. Law: The means provided for the re- 
covery of a right, or of compensation for Its 
infringement. 

“ The instruments whereby this remedy Is obtained 
(which are sometimes considered in the light of tb* 
remedy Itself! are a diversity of suits and actions. " 
— Blackstone : Comment., bk. liL, ch. SL 

rem e dy, * rcm-e-dle, v.t. [Fr. remldier; 
Sp. & Port, remediar ; Ital. rimediare.) 

t I. To cure, to heal ; to restore to sound- 
ness or health. 

2. To repair or redress, as an injury or 
wrong ; to remove or counteract, as an evil. 

•* For the remedying and redressing of those fore- 
said injuries and wrougfull dealings of the pope." — 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 979. 

re-melt', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. melt 
(q.v.).] To melt again or anew. 

re-mem’-ber, * re-mem bre, v.t. & i. 
[0. Fr. remembrer, se remembrer = to call to 
mind, formed with an excrescent b from Lat. 
rememoror = to remember : re- — again, and 
memoro = to commemorate ; memor = mind- 
ful : Fr. remimorer ; Sp. remembrar ; Ital. 
rimemorare.] 

A. Transitive : 

x. To bring or call back to the mind or 
memory ; to recall to remembrance ; to 
recollect. 

“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, yea, 
we wept when wtretneinberedTAonJ* — Pja^mcxxxviL L 

' 2. To call or bring to mind ; to put one in 
mind of. 

“ The ditty does remember my drowned father." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L % 

• 3, To put in mind ; to remind. 

** It doth remember me the more of sorrow " 

Shakesp. : Richard IT., iiL 4. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mate, cub, ciire, nnite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* 4 . To come or return to the memory or 
remembrance of. 

*• As w*H Ihou wost. If it remember thee. 

How nigh the death lor wo thou found* tnc.” 
Chaucer : Troitiu & CrtuUla. L 

5. To bear or keep in mind ; to preserve 
unforgotten ; not to forget or let slip : as, To 
remember the circumstances of an event. 

6. To ba continually thoughtful of; to 
attend to ; to observe. 

" Remember what 1 warn the# : shun to tastes.” 

Milton : P. L.. VilL K7. 

7. To keep in mind with gratitude, rever- 
ence, respect, favour, affection, or any other 
feeling ; to observe. 

•• Remember the sabbath day. to keep It holy."— 
Ezodut xx a 

8. To think of; to bear in mind ; to con- 
sider ; to take into consideration. 

" Remember whom thou hast aboard.** — Shakesp. : 
Tempest, i. L 

* 9. To mention. 

** A citation ought to be certain, in respect of the 
person cited ; for. if such eertaluty be therein onmted, 
•uch citation i* invalid, as In many cases hereafter to 
be remembered.'— A ylijfc : Farergom 

10. To give or present the regards or com- 
pliments of ; to mention with compliments ; 
as, Remember me to your father. 

B, Intrans. : To call anything to remem- 
brance ; to bear anything in mind ; to exercise 
the faculty of memory ; to recollect. 

" Remember well bowc thou arte old«.” 

dower : C. A„ vlll. 

• rS-xnem ber-a-ble, a. [Eng. remember; 
•able.] Capable or worthy of being remem- 
bered ; memorable. 

M We saw this very remarkable and rememberabie 
place under sufficient discomfort of w ind and showers.** 
— Southey: Utters, iv. 481. 

• re-mem ber a bly, adv . [Eng. remem- 

berab{le) ; -ly.] In a rememberabie or memor- 
tbla manner ; so as to be remembered. 

M To relate everything as remrmberably as posslhle." 
—Southey : Memoirs of Taylor of Harwich, 1 1 J7, 

• re mem' ber er,s. lEng. remember; er.) 
One who remembers. 

” What a rememberer is th* heart 1 Richardson .* 
Sir C. Qrandlson, iv. 64. 

rS-mem bran 50 , * re mem braunce, s. 

[O. Fr. remembrance, from remembrer = to 
remember (q.v.) ; Sp. remembranza ; ltal. 
rmmbraaja.] 

1. The act, state, or process of remembering ; 
tha keeping of a thing in the mind, or the 
recalling of it to mind ; recollection. 

" The sorweful remembrance of th# good dedcs that 
he hath ielts to don here in erthe .*— Chaucer : Parson's 
Tale. 

2. Tha power or faculty of remembering ; 
memory. 

" This lord of weak remembrance .*’ 

Shakcjp. ; Tempest, IL 1. 

3. The period of time over which the power 
Of memory extends : as, It has not happened 
within my remembrance. 

4 . Tha state of being remembered, or of 
being kept in memory ; memory preserved. 

“ Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful 
remembrunce ** 

Longfellow. Courtship of Miles Standlsh, v. 

6. That which ia remembered ; a recollec- 
tion, a memory. 

" Muse, the*# dear remembrances qimsL be 
In these convenient places rcglstred." 

Daniel : Panegyric to the Ring. 

6. That which serves to recall to, or preserve 
In memory : as, 

* (1) An account or record preserved ; a 
memorandum or note to assist the memory. 

" Thois proceeding* and remembrances are in the 
Tower, Iwgtimlng with the twentieth year of Kd- 
wsrd I."— Itale ■ Orig. of Mankind. 

• (2) A monument, a memorial. 

(3) A token by which uua is kept in the 
memory ; a keepsake. 

" If you ttin> not, you will return the sooner. 

Ksep till* remembrance for thy Julia’s *ake." 
Shakesp : Two Gentlemen of Verona, It. 1 

• 7. The state or condition of being mindful ; 
thought, regard, consideration. 

" 111* majesty, owt uf s self gracious remembrance, 
did Ural proiiosa*'— Shakesp. : All's Well that Rnds 
IVeff, iv. 5. 

• 8. Admonition. 

" 1 do commit unto your hand 
ThounOaln'd *wi»rd. Ihnt y<m h*ve u«cd to Iwar; 
With this rrmembranre that you use Iho noiue 
With the Uks bold. Just, am) impartial spirit, 

A* you have duue 'gainst me.*' 

bh-tkeip. : 3 Henry t V., v. 1 

mern' branc cr, •. [Kng. remembrance); 

«r.) 


1. Ooe who reminds; one who or. that 
which puts in mind. 

** halaifnl remembrancer of one so dear" 

Cowper ■ My Mother * Picture. 

2. English: An Exchequer Court oflicer, 
whosa business is to record cerlain jiajK-rsiind 
proceedings, make out processes, Ac. ; a re- 
corder. Formerly there were three such 
officers, the King's(orQueen's) Remembrancer, 
tha Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, and the 
Remembrancer of First-fruits. The duties of 
the second of these were merged in the first by 
3 A 4 William IV., c. 99. The name is also 
given to an officer of some corporations, as 
the Remembrancer of the City of London. 

“ AH are digested Into book*, and teutto the remem- 
brancer of the exchequer, that he make protease* upon 
them.'*— flncon. 

* re-mem bre, v.t. & i. [Remember.] 

•re-mem' or-ate, t».L [Lat. rememoratus , pa. 
]>ar. of rememoror = to remember (q.v.).] To 
remember ; to exercise the faculty of remem- 
brance. 

•• We shall find the like difflcultle*. whether we 
rememoratc or leame anew.*'— Bryskett : Desc. of Civil 
Life, p. 1.606. 

-re-mem or-a -tion, * re-mem-o ra cl- 
oun, s. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. rememoratiD.) 
[Rememorate.] Remembrance, memory. 

** Ueipa of memory, of affection, si rcmemoration. n 
— Mountague : Appeals to Cottar, p. 255. 

*rc-mem' or a tive, * ro-mem-or-a- 

tiif, a. [Eng. rememorat(e) ; -ire.] Recalling 
to miod ; reminding. 

** Without rememoratii.f s\gnea ot a thing.*— Pocock, 
In IV uteri and : U'orA*. x. 254. 

* rem-cn ant, * rem-en-aunt, s. [Ue- 

MANANT, ] 

* re-mer-cles, $ . pi. [Remercy.) Thanks. 

"Not reuder thanks, ne sale remereie*."— Udal ; 
Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 185. 

** re mcr' 5 y, * re-mer-^ie, v.t. [Fr. re- 
mercier ; from re - = again, and mercier ~ to 
than k ; merd — thanks, from Lat. merccdem , 
accus. of 77M-rc«= reward.] To thank. 

" Shs him remcrcied, as the patron of her life." 

Spenser; F. Q . . 11. xi. 16. 

* r 6 -merge', tu. [Pref. re-, and Eng. merge 
(q.v.).J To merge again. 

** liemerging in the general «ouL" 

Tennyson : In S/emoriam, xItL 4. 

re’-ml-form, n. [Lat. rnnus — an oar, and 
forma = form, shape.] Shaped like an oar. 

* ro'-mig-a-ble, a. [Lnt. remigo = to row, 
from remex, gemt. remigis = a rower ; remus 
= an oar.] Fit to bo rowed upon. 

** Steril remigable marshes.* 

Cotton: Montaigne, eh. xxlv. 

r6'-mi-g6?, s. pi. [Lat. nom. pi. of remex, 
genit. remigis = a rower ; remus = an oar.] 
Ornith. : The quill feathers of the wings of 
a bird, which prppel it through tha air, lika 
oars. 

* ro ml' grate, r.f. lljit. remigrntus, pa. 
par. of remigro = to remove back.] [Migrate. ] 
Tn remove back again ; to return to a former 
plaea or state. 

Th# rest . . . will remlgrate into phlegm.”— Boyle : 
Works, I. m 

* re mi gra’-tlon, s. [Uemioratk.] A mi- 
gration to a former place ; a removal back 
again. 

" Th*8cot«. trnna plan ted hitlier.hpcivnieacqaaliiieil 
with our cnttoiii*. which, hy occiuiiouai remlgrationt, 
becstos diffused in Scothui d ."— Hale : Orig. of Man- 
kind. 

rS-mlJ'-l~a, s. [Xained after Rernijo, a Braril- 
ian medical man.) 

Rot. : A genus of Cinehonldfe. Slender 
ah rubs with axillary racemes of llowers, 
woolly outside, ami the limb of the corolla 
with five linear segments. The bark of Re- 
migia ferruginea ami if. V'ellosii is used as a 
substitute for cinchona. 

r8-mind', r.f. TPref. re-, and Eng. mind 
(q.v.).j To put in mind ; to recall stunetliing 
to the mind or memory of; to bring to the 
remembrance of ; to cause to remember. 

" I do nut lielieve it l>egiililnir 
Itausa it remind* nm uf thine." 

ttyro n .* Mama* to Augusta. 

rS mind' cr, <* [Eng. remind; er . [ One 

who or that which mnlinls or calls to mind. 

•• The«o eutwxrd objects ar* ralher the reminders 
titan lh" fir»l lietetter* or iinptanlera."— More . Anti • 
dote against Atheism, hk. I., ch. V. 


• re-mind -ful, a. (.Eng. remind; -f«i(0 ] 

L Tending or serving to reiniud ; careful to 
remind. 

2. Careful to remember *, mindful. 

** Remindful of tha con ve lit b*r».” 

Hood : Huinca t Dream. 

rem-ing tonito. s. [After Edward Rem- 
ington of Maryland ; mti. -iU (Mi a.) ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring as a rose-colored, 
encrustation on serpentine at Finkslmrg, In 
Maryland. Supposed to bo a hydratnl car- 
bonate of cobalt ; not yet analysed. 

rem-l-ni 9 '- 5 en 5 e, * rem t nis - 5 ^ 11 - 9 ^, 

s. [Fr., from Lat. reminiscentia = remem- 
brance, from reminisce ns , pr. j»ar. of remini*- 
cor = to remember, from re- — ag!*in. and the 
sama root as memini = 1 remember ; Sp. & 
Port, reminiscencia.) 

t 1. The act or power of remembering ; the 
recalling or recovery of ideas which had 
escaped the memory ; recollection, memory. 

** Thi- r* is yet another kind of dlseurslon beginnU^ 
with the apixtite to recover suinetbms lo»t. proceed- 
ing from the present backward. Iroiu thouglil of ili« 
place where we uilss at. to the thought ol the nlaco 
from wlience we ciune last; *Jid from the tbocigLt of 
that, to the thought td a place larforo, till we have Id 
our miod some place, wherein we had the thiuK wo 
miss: &ud thi* i* called rr»m'm*c«iice.'— ZfoM*: Human 
Hature, ch. iv. 

2. That which is remembered or recalled to 
miml ; a memory ; a relation of past events, 
characteristics, Ac., within ooe's personal re- 
collection. 

• rcm-i-m^ -9911 9y, s. [Reminiscence.) 

• rem-i-ms'- 9 ent, a. & s. [I^at. remiiitsanu, 
pr. par. of reminiscor = to remember.] [Re- 
miniscence.] 

A. rls adjective : 

1. Remembering ; recalling to mind ; having 
reminiscence. 

2. Reminding one of something. 

** The succeeding scherxo, though somewhat reminis- 
cent of BcethoveuT*— srhciwrum. Sept. 9. VH2. 

B, As subst. : One who calls to mind and 
records past events. 

• rem I-nia 9 en'-tial (tl as sh), a. [Eng. 
reminiscent; • ial .] Pertaining to reminiscence 
or recollection. 

“Would truth dispense, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge wi-re but remembrance, that 
intellectual acquisition were but remi«i*rrn«<if »vo- 
cation.'*— Browne ; Vulgar Errourt. (Pref.) 

• rem-*~nis'- 9 l tor a. [Eng. remints- 
c(ence); - itory .) Remembering; pertaining or 
relating to the memory ; rounded on reminis- 
cences. 

** I still have a reminlscitory spite against Mr. Job 
Jon* on.*— Lytton : Pelham, ch. ixviil. 

• ro'-ml-ped. n. A s. [Lat. remipes, genit. re- 
mipedis — having feet liko oars : re/nu* = an 
oar, ami pes = a foot.] 

A. As adj. : A term applied to any indi- 
vidual of the crustacean or entomological 
genus Remipes (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any Individual of the crus- 
tacean or entomological genus He mi pes (q.v.). 

ro'-ml pc^, *. [Rkmipeo.] 

t 1. Ztwl. : A genus of Hippida* (q.v.), with 
one species. Remipes testitudimirius , from tho 
coast of Australia. Middle antenna' bisetosa 
at the njiex, longer than external. First jiair 
of feet long, with Inst joint acuminate. 

•2. ICntom. ; A name formerly given to a 
genus of Coleoptera, and to one of llomiptera. 
(Lartnisse.) 

rem I ro' a, «. [The Guianan irair.e of a 
species.] 

Dot.: A genus of Sehmilda'. Remirm ma- 
ritima , common In Tropical Aim rica, is said 
to be strongly diajdioretic and tlimxiic. 

r 8 -mi.?o', v.t. [ Remise, s. ] 

* L OnL Lang. : To send Lick ; to remit. 

” Till* Rn>.t«o much rcmiKi 
Ouglit iuto nmighl.' 

ftyJeester : Du Hnrtas, second day. fir*t week, If*. 

2. Ixtw : To give or grant l«aek ; to .rsign 
or surrender by deed. 

** Remlif t, rrlea»e,i, and fur ever qoit-cla lined . 

/tlaciitnne ; Comment., hk. 11.. ch. 30. 

rS mi^o’, s. [Fr. = delivery, surrender ^roni 
rtmetirr (Igit, remiffn) = to surremler.) [Re- 
mit.] 

law : A surrender ; a giving back ; a re- 
lease, as of a claim. 


boll, b 6 $; p<JiU, Jfffrl; cat, 90U, chornu, 9htn, bonyh , go, gem; thin, this; Bin, nj; expect, Xenophon, c^lst. ph ~ L 
-cion, tLvn = shan. -tlon, elon = shim ; -{do*** jlon = rhun- -clous, -tloaa, -bIoub - bTiua. bio, tile, Ac. = bpl, 
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«•£ -miss', a. & s. (Lat. remissus — relaxed, 
languid, prop. pa. par. of remitto = to send 
back, to remit (q.v.); Fr. rcmis ; Sp. remiso; 
Ital. rimesso.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not vigorous or energetic in action or 
performance; not diligent; slack; inattentive; 
negligent ; careless in the performance of dnty 
or business ; heedless. 

Ho m eiiia. my lord, that we arc too remiss." 

Shakesp, : Richard It., lit 2. 

* 2. Wanting in earnestness, intensity, or 
activity ; slow, slack, languid. 

“The water deserts the corpuscle*, unless It flows 
with a precipitate motion: for then it hurries them 
oat along with it. till its motion becomes more languid 
and remiss ." — Wood icard. 

* B. As subst. : An act of negligence or 
remisaness; negligence. 

*• By oegligeoee of magis tratos aod twiiww of lxwea." 
—PuMenham . E/tgluh Poetic, bk. L, eh. *ix. 

* re-mis-sailes, s. pL [O. Fr.] Leavings, 

scraps, orts. refuse. 

Lad# ootthi trenchoure with many TemissaR.es? 

Lydgate : Siam Purr ad 1 town. 

• re - miss' - ful, a. [Eng. remiss ; -ful(T)J] 
Ready or prone to grant remission or for- 
giveness ; forgiving, gracious, remissive. 

•*Tbc heavens la their re wistful doom.™ Drayton. 

# re-mi s-si bil'-i-ty, S. [Eng. remissible; 
-ity.} The quality or state of being remissible ; 
capahility of being remitted. 

•• The remissibility of our greatest slDs.’’Wer. Taylor. 

# re-mis-si ble, a. [Lat. remissibilis, from 
remissus , pa. par. of remitto = to remit (q.v ).] 
Capable of being remitted ; admitting of re- 
mission. 

•• Sins .... remissible or exolahle by aa easy peni- 
tence.'— felt ha m: Resolves, pt ii, re*. ». 

re-xms'-si-o injur' -i-re, phr. [Lat.] 

Scots Law : A plea in an action of divorce 
for adultery, implying that the pursuer has 
already forgiven the offence ; condonation. 

re-miss’-ion (ss aa sh), * re-mis-si-oun, 

s. [Fr., from Lat. remissionem , acens. of re - 
missio, from reOTissws, pa. par. of remitto = to 
remit (q.v.); Sp. remision; Ital. remission*.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of sending back or remitting. 

“ Enrydice and her remission into hell." — Stackhouse. 

*2. The act of remitting or sending to a 
distsnt place, as mouey ; remittance. {Swift.) 

3. The act of remitting, abating, or relaxing ; 
abatement, moderation, relaxation. 

“ For it is the Uw of oar nature that *nch fits of 
excitement shn.ll always be followed hy remission*."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

4. The act of forgiving or remitting; the 
foregoing of the punishment due to a crime ; 
forgiveness, pardon. 

’■ This is my blood of the new testruneut which Is 
shed for many for the remission of Bias ."— Matthew 
xx ri. IS. 

5. The act of giving op, foregoing, or re- 
linquishing, as a debt, a claim, a right, Ac. 

•• Those chiefs had obtained from the Crowa, on 
easy terms, remissions of old dehts and grants of at w 
titles .” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xliL 

6. That which is remitted, given up, or 
relinquished. 

IL Pathol.: Diminution in intensity with- 
out complete etoppage. [Remittent.] 


* re-miss’-ive, a. [Eng. remiss; -ire.] 

1. Slackening, abating, relaxing, moderat- 
ing. 

“ Remissive of his might.™ 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xliL S87. 

2. Remitting, forgiving, pardoning. 

*• A most merciful king, who was remissive of 
wrongs." — Hacket : Life of p. 226. 


re miss ly, odv. [Eng. remiss; -iy.] In a 
reinias, negligent, careless, or lieedlesa man- 
ner ; carelessly, heedlessly, negligently. 

•• Like an anbent bow carelessly^ 

His sinewy proboscis did remissly lie.™ 

Donne : The Progress of the Soul. 


re-miss'-ness, * re-mis-nesse, * re- 
miss-nesse, s. (Eng. remiss ; -ness.] The 
quality' or state of being remiss ; slackness, 
carelessness, heedlessness, negligence; want 
of vigour, diligence, industry, attention or due 
application to any business or duty. 

"The calculated remisxnr*.* of the Whip* achieved 
what the couscieuee of the Party had previoasly not 
been robust enough to accomplish.” — Standard, Dec. 
SI. 1SSS. 


• re miss' or- y, a. [Lat. remissus, pa. par. of 
remitto = to remit (q.v.).] Pertaining to re- 


mission; serving or tending to remit; re- 
missive. 

" Propitiatory, expiatory, remissory, or satisfactory, 
•ignifle all one thing in effect, "—/.ui inter ■ Sermon 
of the Plough. 

re-mitf, *re-mytte, r.t. A i. [Lat. remitto 
— to send back, to abate, to remit : re- = 
back, and mitto — to send ; Fr. remettre ; Sp. 
remitir; Part, remittir ; Ital. rimittere.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To send back. 

" Whether Garth * sa Bidinai, aad air 
Imbibes, her lungs w ith cooiuea* to repair. 

And what she sucks, remits.' 

Dry den ; Otud ; Metamorphoses xv. 

2. In the same sense as 11. 1. 

" Their rents are remitted to them In sugar aud 
ram." — Smith: Wealth of .Vat ions, bk. ».. ch. liL 

* 3. To restore, to replace, to put or place 
back. 

* i. To transfer, to refer, to leave. 

*• Christ would oot suffer himself to be called good, 
but remitted that title to the Father only."— Water- 
land: Works, ii. 257. 

* 5. To refer. 

*• Whether the couasayle he good. I remytte it to the 
wyse redera.”— A/yol : (ioeernour, bk. HL, eh. xxvL 

6. To relax in intensity ; to abate ; to make 
less intense or violent. 

* 7. To make slack after tension ; to relax. 

•• As when a bow is (successively iatended and re- 
mitted."— Cudworth : InteU. System, p. 222. 

8. To refrain from exacting ; to relinquish, 
to give up ; to forego, wholly or in part. 

" The magistrate can often, where the pobllck good 
demauds oot the execution of the law, remit the pun- 
ish meat of criminal offences by bis o* a authority." — 
Locke. 

9. To forgive, to pardon ; to pass over with- 
out punishment. 

** Whose soever bids ye remit, they ore sremitted 
auto them.*— xx. 23. 

* 10. To resign, to give np. 

“ Neither of either; I remit both twain." 

Shakes p. r Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : To transmit or send, as money, 
bills, Ac., ia payment for goods, fisc. 

2. Scots Law: To transfer, as a cause, from 
one tribunal to another, or from one judge to 
another. [Remit, s.] 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To slacken ; to become less intense or 
rigorous. 

** How often have I blessed the corning day. 

When toll remitting lent its tarn to play!” 

(iol dmuth ; Deserted Village. 

2. To abate by growing less earnest, eager, 
or active ; to moderate. 

*’ As. by degrees, they remitted of their Industry, 
loathed their business, and gave way to tbeir plea- 
sures, they let fall those generous principles, which 
hod raised them to worthy thoughts. - — South. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : To transmit money, Ac., io pay- 
ment for goods, Ac. 

2. Med. : To abate in violence for a time 
without intermission, as a fever, Ac. 

re-rnit', s. (Remit, v.] 

Scots Law : A remission ; a sending hack. 
Applied to an interlocutor or judgment trans- 
ferring a cause, either totally or partially or 
for some specific cause, from one tribunal or 
judge to another or to a judicial nominee, to 
execute the purpose of the remit. 

* re-rait-ment, s. [Eng. remit ; -went .] The 
act af remitting ; the state of being remitted ; 
remittance, remission, forgiveness. 

Yet all law, aad God's law especially, grants every 
where to error easy remit merits.' — Milton : Tetra- 
chtmion. 

re-mit'-tal, s. [Eng. remit ; -at.) 

1. The act of remitting; a giving up, a 
surrender, remission. 

2. The act of remitting or pending away to 
a distance, as money, Ac. ; remittance, trans- 
mission. 

re -mit'-tan^e, *. [Eng. remit; -ance. ] 

1. The act of remitting or transmitting, as 
money, bills, or the like, to a distant place, 
in. payment for goods, Ac. 

" The same act of parliament . . . restored the ex. 
change between England and Scotland to Its natural 
rate, or to what the course of trade and remittances 

I might happen to make it .”— Smith : IT ealth of Sations, 

bk. il. , eh. IL 

2. Money, bills, Ac., remitted in payment. 


* re-mit’-tan9-er, s. [Eng. remittances); 

- er .) One who sends a remittance. 

** Yont memorialist waa stopped and arrested at 
Bayonue, by order from Ujs reoattancen at Madrid." 

— Cumberland : Memoirs, ii. 1T0. 

* re-xmt-tee', s. [Eng. remit ; -te.] One to 
whom a remittance is sent. 

re-mit'-tent, a. A. s. [Lat. remittens , pr. par- 
of remitto = to remit (q.v.) ; Fr. remittent.] 
Medical : 

A. As adj. : Diminishing in intensity at 
certain intervals, but not intermitting ; i.e., 
temporarily ceasing. 

B. As sufisf. : A remittent disease ; a re- 
mittent fever. 

remittents fever, s. 

Pathol.: A malarial fever, known also as 
Continued fever (q.v.), bilious fever, acciima- 
tive fever, Ac. It is marked by sudden in- 
vasion and persistent high temperature, 
frequently from 105° to 106°, with diminution 
of the red blood -corpuscles, with other changes 
in the spleen, liver, stomach, and intestines, 
resembling those of intermittent fever, which 
it may pass into during convalescence. It ia 
chiefly riparian, or in marshy regions with 
little water, and is conveyed by the winds. 
It occurs chiefly in 63“ north and 57* south 
latitude, with a cold and a hot stage, a re- 
mission stage, and a period of exacerbation 
on the day after the remission, with an 
average duration of two weeks, after which 
the patient usually recovers. 

re-mit -ter, s . [Eng. remit ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who remits, pardons, forgives, or 
foregoes. 

"The condition of a remitted forfeltme being as 
absolutely in the breast af the remitter as the condi- 
tion on which the Messing was originally conferred.” 
— Warburton ; Works, lx. 116. 

2. One who remits money, Ac. ; one who 
makes a remittaoce. 

" The diminished want* of remitters.' —Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 16, 16S2. 

IL Law : The sending or placing hack of a 
person to a right or title he had before ; the 
restitution of one who obtains possession uf 
property under a defective title to his rights 
under some valid title by virtue of which he 
might legally have entered only by suit. 

* re-init’-t6r,s. (Eng. ; -or.] One who 
makes a remittance ; a remitter. 

re-mix', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. mix (q.v.).] 
To mix again or repeatedly. 

rem’-nant, s. A a. [0. Fr. remanent , remen- 
ant, from Lat. remanens, pr. par. of remaiua 
= to remain (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. That which is left Dr remains over after 
a part has been separated, lost, destroyed, or 
removed. 

“ A remnant of your race *arvlves." 

Cuvrper : Task. L 340. 

2. specif. : The last part of a piece of stufT. 

3. That which is left after a part has been 
done, performed, executed, passed, or told ; 
remainder. 

° Tho rcmn<7>if of my use. 

Shakes p. : Two Otnulcmen ctf Verona, IlL 1. 

4. A scrap, a fragment, a little bit. (Used 
in contempt.) 

*■ Thou rag. thou quantity, thou remnant !* 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. &. 

« B. As adj. : Remaining, left. 

“The remnant years Heaven doom'd him yet to live.™ 
Hoole: Orlando Purioto, xxiL 

rc-mod'-el, r .t. [Pref. re-, and Eug. model, v. 
(q.v.).] To model again or anew ; to refnehion 
to rearrange. 

•• Io the remodelled boroughs they could do nothing." 
— Macaulay : Ht$L. Eng., eh. iv. 

•re-mod-i-fi-ca’-tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and 

Eog. modification (q.v.).] The act of remodi, 
fying ; a repeated or renewed modification. 

• rc-mod'-i-fy, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
modify (q.v.).j To modify again or anew ; to 
reform, to remodeL 

remA>-lin'-ite, s. [From Loa Remolinos, 
Chili, where found ; auff. -ite (3/in.).] 

Min.: The same as At ac amite (q.v.). 

re-mol'-ll-ent, a. [Lat. remolUens, genit. 
remollientis, pr. par. of remollio = to soften ; 
mollis — soft.] Mollifying, softening. 


f&tc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino, go. pot, 
er, wore, wglf work, who, son ; mnte, eub, eiire, ^nite, cur, rnle, full ; try, Syrian. 03, 00 = e ; ey — a ; qn — kw. 
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* ro mol' ten, * re moul ten, a [Pref. 
re-. and Eug. molten (q.v.).] Melted again; 
reinrlted. 

"Mingled with glw« Alrewdy !n*d», And nrmoulten.’ 
~-B<t con. Sat. Hitt,, $ 7 JO. 

I re mon et-I-za'-tlon, ». (Eng. renw n«- 
*a£ion.] The uct of remonetizing a 
coinage ; the reestablish meut of such coinage 
io tlie positiou of legal tender after having for 
a time been degraded to the rank of mere 
token money. 

tre mon'-et lzc, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
monetize (q.v.).J To restore, as a gold or 
silver coinage, to value as a currency. 

"The gold colnxse has been remonetiselt’ , — BiChell : 
Count mg. Umov Inctiorutry. 

• re mon'-stra bio, a. [Low Lat. reman4tro 
= to show.] Demonstrable. 

"The greAtnwJ lx remonatraLla In the event-’’ — 
Adam* : Work t. tl. 3M. 

rS-mon'*'9tran9C, s. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. 
rcmonstrancin, from remonstrans , j>r. par. of 
remuustro = to remonstrate (q.v.); Fr. remou- 
trance.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of showing, demonstrating, or 
manifesting ; demonstration, manifestation, 
ahow, dismay. 

•* The Spaniards made no remomt ranee of Joy or ah 
ordinary Ukiny to It.'— -Backet : Life of William*. 
pt i,, p. 14k. 

*2. Declaration, statement, 

"To prepare Add draw up » general rvmonttranre of 
the «t;»t« of the u.kngdom .'*— Clarendon : Cm! Wart, 
L *00. 

3. The act of remonstrating or rx postulating ; 
a stroog representation of ren.-unis or facts 
against something complained of or opposed ; 
expost nlation ; hence, a |*aper or domment 
containing such representation or expostula- 
tion. 

II. Roman Church: A Monstrance (q.v.). 

*[ The Grand Re mo astro nee : 

Eng. Hist. : A remonstrance consisting of 
200 nrticles, condemning the arbitrary pro- 
cedure of Charles 1. It was carried in the 
House of Commons, November 22, 1041, by a 
majority of eleven, and presented to the king 
on December 1. 

re-mon -strant, a. & a. [0. Fr., from Low 
Lat. remonstrans, nr. par. of remonsfro = to 
remonstrate (q.v.).J 

A. As adj. : Containing, or of the nature of 
remonstrance; expostulatory ; urging reasons 
against something. 

"The (K-oplc regarded with profound iudlflVrence 
the remonairant pa^tomle .'— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 2. 
1«8«. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who remonstrates. 

2. Church llist. (FL); A name given to the 
Dutch Protestants, who, after the death of 
Arnunius (a.o. 1609), continued to maintain 
hi« views, nnd in 1610 presented to the States 
of Holland, nt Friesland, a remonstrance in 
five articles formulating their points of dej»ar- 
tnre from Calvinism. Their adversaries pre- 
sented a eounter-rcmonstrance, whence they 
wire called Counter- Remonstrants. In 16ll» 
the Synod of Dort pronounced in favour of 
the stricter school. Thu Uenn'iixtrauta still 
foim a small but literal and scholarly sect in 
Holland. 

* The doctrine of the llrmonttrant* •*** embodied 
lit 1*21 iu il c»nfrmU> w rltb-u by KpUcuptu*. their iirr.it 
tWologiAti. while Wytmbogn*rt gave thrill a cnle- 
(.'hum. and n-gulutm their churclily order."— Aucy. 
llrit. {ed 0th). xx. a:». 

r£ mSn-strato, v.t. & i. (Low Lat. remon- 
alnttns, pn. par. of remouslrn — to show, to 
oxjKjse ; hence, to produce nrguniunUs, from 
Lnt. re* = again, and mon if n>= to show ; O. Fr. 
remonttrer ; Fr. reownfrer.J 
“ A. Transit it* : 

1, To make a representation with regard to 
any matter; to demonstrate ; to maniftwt, to 
show, to prove. 

’•Propertlr* of a faithful nrvant? a ■edulou* eye, to 
</h*erve All ocCAiiuim within or wllhmit, tending (■> 
rtinomtrai* the hahlt within."— linger* ■ Maa man the 
Syria n. p. »#. 

2. To allow or point out. 

“Arid, lAwtly, tout majMity did exhort them, tay th* 
epe'irlnuUy wblob tbo pnwmt thuw ttaolf did yield 
nnto it; which I did pnrtleiilarly remonttratt nnto 
thorn."— firtt<n*l<r Wortonhintr. jv 414. 

B. IntrnnsiUre : 

*1. To show clearly; to demonstrate, to 
prove. 


2. To exhibit, present, or put forward strong 
reasons or representations agaiosl some act 
or course of proceedings ; to expostulate. 

• rem ^>n stra -tton, *. (O. Fr., from Low 

Lat. remount rat loncm, accus. of remonsfrafto, 
fioin nm*>rutratua.] [Remonstrate.] The act 
of remonstrating or expostulating ; a remon- 
strance, an exjiostulatioii. 

• ro mon’-stra tivc, a. (Eng. mnnnstrat{e); 
-ire.] Reinoustrating, remonstrant. 

"Tin* l.vit clauso a perfect bar af rrmorutrativo 
Iuuaia — Larla: PhUolvgx. I 

• re-mon'-stra-tor, a. (Eng. Teuumstrat(s ) ; 
-or.] One who remonstrates ; a remonstrnnt. 

"Orders were sent down for cUpplag up three of th« 
chief renumstratorx."— Burnet : Own Time (an. loeo). 

• re-mon'-stra-tor - y, a. (From umonstrnte , 
on analogy of demonstratory.] Reinoustrating, 
remonstrative. 

"Appealing to him In a rwmonMralorx tone.'— 
Dicketu : Oliver Twltt, ch. xvl. 

ro-mon'-tolr (olr as war), a. (Fr.] 

Horoi. : A mechanism designed to render 
the force which sustains the movement of the 
escapement perfectly even. 

remontolr -escapement, a. 

Horoi. : An escapement in which the scupe- 
wheel is driveo by a small weight raised by 
tlve clock, usually at intervals of thirty 
seconds ; or by a spiral spring on the ecape- 
wheel arbor, wound up a quarter or half turn 
at the said intervals. 

re -mo pi eu -res, *. [Lat. remus ~ *o oar, 
and pleura — a rib.] (Remopleurid.e.] 

re mo pleu’ rf dao, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. remo- 
pleiniides): Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -irfar.] 

Pod (tout. : A family of Trilobita. Ilead 
greatly developed, semicircular, the geoal 
Angles prixluciM into spines. Eyes very Tong, 
reticulated; body rings eleven ; pygidium very 
small. Only known genua Remopleures, with 
seven species, frdm the Lower Silurian. 

rem’-6-ra, s. (Lat. rrmora = (l) delay, liin- 
ilrance, (2) the fish ; remoror = to stay behind, 
to linger : re - = Iinck, again, aod moror= to 
delay, mora = delay.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A delay, a hindraoce, an 
obstacle. 

" Hut tli«o tin tiviticni remora* do not obstruct ua 
in the (AmiliAr trnnvicti«na of life .'— Search Light of 
nature, vol. II., pt ilL. eb. xxvL 

II. Techiticaliy : 

1. Ichthy. : Sueking-fish, Sucker; a popular 
name for any species of the genus Ecbeueis 
(q.v.); specif., Echeneis remorn , about eight 
inches long, common in the Mediterranean. 
Ry means of the suctorial disc— a transforma- 
tion of the spinous dorsal fin— the apeciee can 
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attach themselv'cs to any flat anrface. The 
adhesion la so at mug that Hie fish can only be 
dislodged with difficulty, unless pushed for- 
ward with n sliding motion. Ruing bad swim- 
mers, they nttAch themsclvea to vessels, or to 
rmimnls having greater power of locomotion 
than themselves ; but they canoot be regarded 
as parasites, as they do not obtain their food 
at the expense of their host. 

" Liter writem. then, renovt a «lory. thr muirce of 
which in unknown, vl*., IhAt the rrnwirvi tv Able to 
Arrmt vexuoU in their connw, ii ntory which Iiaa 1»wmi 
hnodivl down to oar«»n time. It urtd not l>« afAPd 
ttiAl thi a 1a aii In vrn t ion, though it cannot te denied 
that the Attachment <<f one of the terser upeclr* tony 
retAnl the nroRrcu of Aalllrur. entice hilly when, aji u 
■ oiootiinm the rji*e, Aeveml null vlduoU AeooiupAiiy the 
Muue ehlp .“— Diinthar : Study Ihthta, p. 401. 

2. AM. : A stopjwgo or stagnation, as of 
the blood. 

3. Surg. : An Instrument to retain parts in 

r ilnre. e.g., to iimintaln a fracture In place or a 
uxatlou red need. 

•r^m’ 6 rato, t’.f. (Lot. rrmorofua, pa. jmr. 
of rrmoror = t>o tlclay. ) To delay, to hindrr, 
to obstrurL 

*r6-mord, ‘ro raordo, r.f. ft i. (1'r. re - 

mordre , from l^iL rnnor>leo = to bile ag.iln ; 
Sp. A Fort, rrmordrr ; lul. rimordere ] [ID.. 
mouse.] 


A. Traiwifiir; 

1. To cause remorse to ; to afflict. 

"O-hI remordeih some folk* bj Adurr»iu«*.‘— TSau- 
cer : B-*ciu *, bk. Iv. 

2. To rebuke. 

“ Somrtjnne he mast rtc<*« remnrtte " 

Skrltsn: I’irrm*. p. IL 

B, Intrans.: To feel remorse. 

” O what » terrour wounda remarking wmlen. 

Who poysoti tiude, w hat wui d a lOtananl lewd." 

Stirling ; Domat-day ; The Tint f! are. 

* to - mord en - t^y, a. (Remoud ] Com- 
pUQctiou, remorse. 

"TbAt r*merde-ncy of conscience, tint extremity 
of prlef. they feel witliln the iu*cl vca." — Kilhnjbcck . 
Berman*, p. Uk. 

re -morse , * ro mors, a. (O. Fr. remora. 

from Low Lat. rrmorsna, rnnnrsio — remorse, 
from Lat. renuorsua. pa. par. of rentoniro = to 
bite again, to vex ; mordeo = to bite ; Fr. 
remorcis.] 

1. Biting sorrow for some evil act done, and 
especially for an net of cruelty ; the keen pain 
caused by a sense of guilt ; eompunctioo of 
couscieuce for a crime committed. 

" Bedloe had died In hla wIckedueM. without eui 
sign of ramorta or »hAHie.* -Macaulay : But. Bug.. 
cb. Iv. 

V Darwin (Descent of M cm, pt. i., ch. Iv.) 
considers thnt remorse bears the same relation 
to repentaucc, as rage does to auger, or agony 
to pain. 

*2. Pity, compassion, mercy; sympathetic 
sorrow. 

"W’hereforc now. tonched with ramina At their 
pi ti/ ol cajw. lie resolved torewk* lUo l.nv of wreckj."— 
Fuller : Holy War, bk_ iiL, ch. vit 

* re morsed', a. (Eng. n*wars(r) ; -ed.] Feel- 
ing remorse or compunction. 

"Tbcsoul of the remaned »loncr drAweth nc»r to 
th« grave." — Bp. Ball : Coat* of Conaetenee. lice. 8, 
cue 9 . 

rc morso fuJL, *re morcc ful, a. (Eug. 

remorse; ] 

1. Full of, or touched with remorse or a 
sense of guilt. 

"BcAting rrmortt'ful Mid loud the mu table tAixUof the 
ifeubore." Longfellow : Mile* Standuh. Iv. 

* 2. Tender-hearted, compassionate, merci- 
ful. 

" Tlu-uv: eyes, which Devir ehod remortaful tcAX.” 

SlUiketp, . fitchard 111., 1. 2. 

• 3. CauMDgor exciting compassion or pity ; 
pitiable. 

" ThU bla follower inaial r#morcc/uf fftU*.” 

Chapman : Botnar , Odytaey r. 

t re morse-faMy, odv. [Eng. rf«tors0il; 
dy.] Iu a remorseful manner; with remorse 
or compunction. 

•re-morse fulness, a. [Eng. remorseful ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being remorse- 
ful. 

re-morso'-Iess, a. [Eng. remorse ; -/r«.] 
Without remorse ; u« pi tying, cruel, relent- 
less, merciless; insensible to distress; ini- 
plncable. 

" And bode hU bone* to ScotlAiid'* cxnut 
Be buroe by hU remonelet* host” 

Scott : Lord of the latex. It. A 

ro morso'-less-l^, acte. (Eng. remov* less ; 
-fy.] In a remorseh'ss manner; without re- 
morse or compunction. 

" I lie] remortaleuly and unworthily took hU fellow 
bjrtnA throat-’’— 6onfA • Aermons. vof. *., *er t. 

ro-morso -loss noss, s. (Eng. remorsaUss ; 
-neaa.] The quality or state of being remorse- 
less ; Insensibility to distress. 

" Por with inch fell ramorieleimru »he o'er 
If aU hmrtliod Up hrr tAllone And hrr U« th," 

Beaumont Lower M y it ary, lx. ICO. 

ro-moto', a. (O. Fr. remol, fern, remote, from 
Lnt. rem ot as, pa. jmr. of removto = to remove 
(q.v.); Sp. remote; I Lai. nemoJo, rtnwto.] 

I. Ordinary iMtiguage ; 

1. Distant in place or position ; fur away, 
not near. 

" Saarchluf nil liuuU nod cxch rematnt purt," 

S/ienur K. V . III. tv. A 

2. Dlsfant in point of time, past or fature : 
ns, remote nges. 

3. Not directly producing an effect ; not 
acting directly. 

"An unAilvUcd tmiulMrncy from the aifrct to th* 
rvmetrM cauat *— tfhtnmtl*. 

4. Allen, foreign; ni't ngreelng. 

5. Ab-tlnieteil, nrpurnhul, 

" Rem de fr»m mru with ilod he d hi* ilvyw* 
I'anult ■ Hermit. 


ooil, bo^; poilt, jtfvfrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9I1IBU bench ; go, 6cm; thin, this; sin, a$; oxpoet, ^Conophon, oxist. Ing. 
-dan, -tlan — shan, -tion, -slonsshun; -^lon, -^lon — zhim. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. bio, -dlo, Ac. — b?!, d^L 
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remoted— renaissance 


A. Not closely connected. 

“ For remoter purposes of love.” 

Wordsworth ; I~rcurtiou, hk. viL 


7. Slight, inconsiderable : as, There is a re- 
mote resemblance between them. 

8. Distant in consanguinity or kindred; 
distantly related : as, a remote connection. 

II. Bot. (Of arrangement) : Distant, separated 
by abnormally long intervals. (Opposed to 
approximated, dense, Ac.) 


• re mot'-ed, a. [Eog. remot(e); -ed.\ Re- 
moved, remote. 

" Remoted from thee." 

Villiers 1 Rehearsal. p, 82. 

rfc mote'-ly, adv. [Eng. remote ; *ly.] 

1. In a remote manner; at a distance in 
apace or time ; not near; far off. 

2. Slightly, inconsiderably ; in or to a small 

degree. 

3. Not directly ; indirectly. 

“All our motives derive either Immediately or re- 
motely from our own satisfactiou and complacence of 
luiud. Search: Light of Mature, vol. L, pt. li., cb. 
mri. 

4. Not closely in point of consanguinity ; as, 
We are remotely connected. 


re-mdte'-ness, s. [En g. remote; >n«.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of being 
remote or distant in space, time, connection, 
operation, efficiency, relationship, Ac, ; dis- 
tance. 

“ Lest the remoteness of the interest should dis- 
courage too much this attention."— SmiA / Wealth of 
Rati >ut, voL iiL, bk. v., ch. ii. 

2. Law : Want of close connection between a 
wrong and injury as cause and effect. In this 
case the party injured cannot claim compensa- 
tion from the wrongdoer. 


* re-mo tion, s. [Lat. remotlo , from remotns, 
pa. par. of removea = to remove (q.v.) ; Fr. 
remotion ; Sp. remocion ; Ital. rmoaion*.] 

1. The act of removing, or the state of being 
removed, to a distance ; removal. 

“ All thy safety were remotion."— Shaketp. : Timon 
of Athene, iv. 3. 

2. Remoteness. 

" From the remotion of the consequent to the remo- 
tion oi the antecedent." — Brovme: Vulgar Eirours. 


Te-mou-lade', s. [Fr.] 

Cookery: A fine kind of salad dressing, con- 
sisting of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, salad- 
oil, mustard, pepper, aud vinegar. 

re-mould , v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. mould , v. 
(q.v.).J To mould or ahape agaiu or anew ; 
to reshape. 


3. The act of removing, doing away with, 
or putting an end to ; the act of taking away 
by a remedy. 

“ To bear contentedly whatever uneasy circum- 
stances he lies under, anil to trust in Ood s mercy fur 
the removal of them ." — Sharp • Sermons, voL u, scr. 11. 

re move', * re-meve, v.t. A l. [O. Fr. re- 

mouvoir, from Lat. re- — back, again, and mou- 
rotr=to move (q.v.); Sp. & Port, remover; 
itah rimovere ; Lat. remoreo.] 

A Transitive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To move from its place ; to shift from one 
place to another ; to cause to change place. 

"Thou shalt not rerr*ove thy neighbour's landmark ** 
—Deut. xix. 14. 

2. To displace or dismiss from a post or 
office. 

3. To take or do away with by any remedy ; 
to put away ; to cause to leave a person or 
thing ; to put an end to ; to banish ; to drive 
away : as, To remove a grievance, to remove a 
disease, Ac. 

L To make away with ; to cut off ; to kill. 


" King Richard thus removed." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry TL. H. 5. 


IL Law: To carry from one court to an- 
other : as, To remove a suit by appeal. 

B. Intrans. : To change place ; to move 
from one place to another, especially to change 
the place of residence. 

" When the people saw It, they removed, and stood 
afar off ."— Exodus il 18. 


re move’, s. [Remove, v .] 

1, The act of removing ; the state of being 
removed ; removal ; change of place or posi- 
tion. 

"There was no purpose in them of this remove ** 
Shaketp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

* 2. The act of changing a horse's shoe from 
one foot to another. 

“ His horse wanted two removes"— Swift. (Todd.) 

3. The distance or space through which any 
thing is moved ; an interval ; a stage ; hence, 
a step or degree in any scale of gradation. 

“ A posterity that lie many* removes from us."— 
Addison: On Medals. 

i. A class or division. (Used of some of 
the public schools.) 

* 5. A posting-stage ; the distance between 
two posting-stations on a road. (Shakesp : 
All's Well, v. 3.) 

* 6. The raising of a siege. 

“ If they set down before us. for the remove 
Bring up your army." 

Shake i p. : Coriolanus, L 2. 

7. A dish removed from table to make room 
for another. 


re-moilnt', s. [Remount, v.] The opportu- 
nity or means of remounting ; specif., a fresh 
horse with its furniture ; a supply of fresh 
horses for cavalry. 

** An abundant 6Uppiy of good remountt for their 
cavalry regiments."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 23, 1886. 

re mount', v.t . & i. [Fr. remonter.) [Mount, t\] 

A. Trans. : To mount again. 

" I know to shift my ground, remount the car." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad vil. 289. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To mount again ; to reascend. 

*• Who lead tbelr horses down the steep, rough road 
May thence remount at ease." 

Wordsworth : Old Cumberland Beggar, 

2. To ascend or go back in time or researches. 
“Without remounting to remote antiquities."— 

Smith : Wealth of Rations, bit. til., ch. iv. 

•e-mov-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. removoble ; 
■ity.] The quality or state of being remov- 
able ; capacity or capability of being removed 
or displaced. 

re-mov'-a-ble, * re-move-a-ble.o. [Eng. 
remov(e) ;’ -able.) Capable of being removed 
or displaced ; admitting of, or liable to re- 
moval, as from place to place or from an office. 
*• The Judges were removable at his pleasure.”— 
Macaulay ‘ Hitt. Eng., ch. ii. 

re-mov-al, s. [Eng. remoi<e); -n[.] 

1. The act of removing or moving from one 
place to another; change of place, site, or 
abode. 

*' To this Ulysses ; What the prince requires 
Of swift removal, seconds my desires. * 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xvlL 2L 

2. The act of removing or displacing from 
an office or post ; the state of being dismissed 
or removed from an office or post ; dismissal. 

“ The removal of these persons from their posts has 
produced such popular commotions." — Addison. 


re-moved', pa. par. & a. [Remove, v.] 

A As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asa^/ecfire: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Moved or changed in place or position ; 
displaced. 

* 2. Remote ; separate from others ; se- 
questered, retired. 

“ For she hath privately, twice or thrlre a day, ever 
since the death of Hermione. visited that removed 
house.’*— Shaketp. : Winters Tale. v. 2. 

3. Distant or separated ia the scale of gra- 
dation. 

“ Those that are germane to him, thoogh removed 
fifty times.” — Shaketp. : Winter's Tale. iv. 4. 

II. Her. : The same as Fn acted (q.v.> 

re-mov’-ed-ness, s. [Eng. removed ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being removed ; re- 
moteness ; retirement. 

“ I have eyes under my service, which look upon 
his removed ness." — Shakerp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 

re-mov'-er, s. [Eng. remoi(r) ; -er .] 

1. Ord . Lang. : One who or that which re- 
moves. 

“ It Is the unjust Judge that Is the capltall remover 
of land-mark es— Bacon : Essays; Of Judicature. 

2. Law: The removal of a suit from one 
court to another. 

rem-pli' (em as an), a. [Fr., pa. par. of 
remplir = to fill up.] 

Her. : A term used when a chief is filled 
with any other metal or colour, leaving only 
a border of the first tincture round the chief. 

* re-mu'-a-ble, a. [O. Fr.] [Remue.] Cap- 
able of being moved ; movable. 

*• For where honour Is remuabte. 

It ought well to ben aduised." 

Gower ; C. A., rtt. 


* re-mue', * re-mew' (ew as n), v.f. A C 
[O. Fr. remuer , from Lat. re - = back, and mute 
— to change.] 

A Trans. : To move ; to remove. 

" The hore of bras that may not be remewd.' 

Chaucer: C. T.. 10.484 

B. Intrans. : To move, 

** A hyrdo, whiche durst not for fere 
Remue." Gower : C. A. t V. 

* re-mu'-gi-ent, a. [Lat. remugiens , pr. par. 
of remugio ; mugio = to bellow.] Rebellowing. 

" Earthquakes accompanied with remugient echoes." 
—More: Mystery of Godliness, p. 63. 

* re-mu'-ner, v.t. [Fr. rimunlrer .] [Re- 

munerate.] To remunerate ; to reward. 

" Ever do wele, and atte last thou shalt be re- 
munerrd therfur ."—Lord Rivers ; Dsctes & Sayings, 
sig. E. iiL b. 

* re-mu ner-a-bil‘-i-ty,$. [Eng. remuner- 
able ; - \ty .] Capacity of being remunerated or 
rewarded. 

** The liberty and rrmunern&iiifyof human action*." 
— Pearson : On the Creed, art. 2. 

* re-mu'-ner-a-ble, a. [Eng. remunerate); 
-able.] Capable of being remunerated or re- 
warded ; fit to be remunerated or rewarded. 

re-mu -ner-ate, v.t. [Lat. remwnerafiw, pa. 
par. of rcmwnrro, remuneror = to reward : re- 
= again, and munero, muneror — to discharge 
an office, to give ; munris (genit. mnneris)= a 
gift; Fr. remunerer ; Sp. remunera r.J To 
reward, to recompense, to requite, to repay; 
to pay an equivalent for any service, loss, ex- 
pense, outlay, &c. 

" They were remunerated partly by fees and partly 
by salaries."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvui. 

re-mu-ner-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. re- 
muneration em, accus. of remuneratio, from rt- 
mun«rafu3, pa. par. of remunero.) 

1. The act of remunerating, recompensing, 
or paying for services, loss, outlay, Ac. 

2. That which is given or paid as an equi- 
valent foi services rendered, Ac. 

“ The remuneration of workmen employed in manu- 
tscXuie*." —Macaulag : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

rc-mu'-ner-a-tive, a. [Fr. remuntratif.] 

1. Affording or yielding remuneration ; pro- 
ducing a sufficient return for outlay, ex- 
penses, Ac. 

* 2. Exercised in rewarding ; remuneratory. 

” Fit objects for remunerative justice ."— Cud worth : 
fntell. Syifem, p. 696. 

* re mu ner a tor-y, o. [Fr. rtmunJra- 
toire .] Aflording or yielding remuneration, 
recompense, or reward. 

*• Laws rather vindicatory than remuneratory 
Blackstone: Comment. (In trod.) 

* ro mur' mur, r.f. A t. [Lat. rmumuro.) 

A Trans. : To munnurback ; to utter bc-ck 
in murmurs ; to return in murmurs. 

" The trembling trees. In every plain and wood. 

Her fate remurmur to the silver flood." 

Pope Winter, 64. 

B. Intrans. : To murmur back or in re- 
sponse ; to return a murmuring echo. 

*’ Eurotas* banks remurmur'd to the noise." 

Pope : Statius ; Thebais 166. 

* re-mu-ta'-tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
m ufa f ion (q.v.).] A changing back ; a s >cond 
mutation. 

"The remutation or condensation of air into water 
by night ."— Southey : Doctor, ch. ccxvii. 

* ren, * renne, v.i. [Run, v.] 

ren, s. [Lab] 

A not. : The kidney. 

ren'-a-ble, * ren-a-bulle, a. [A contract 
of Mid. Eng. resonable = reasonable (q.v.).] 

* 1. Reasonable, fair. 

" Of tong she was trew and r enable." 

Gwaine <F Qawaine, 205. 

2. Glib, loquacious. (Prov.) (In this sense 
apparently regarded as formed from the verb 
renne = to run.) 

* ren-a bl^,odi’. [Eng. renabQe); -ly.] Fairly, 
reasonably. 

“Speke as renably and faire and wel " 

Chaucer : C T., 2\L 

re-nais'-sance, s. [Fr. = regeneration, new 
birtb : re - = again, and uai 55 an.ee = birth.] 
[Renascent.] The revival of anything long 
extinct, lost, or decayed ; a term applied 
to the transitional movement in Europe 
from the middle ages to the modern world. 


fate, mt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try* Syrian. », oe = e; ey — a, qu — w- 
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and especially to the time of the revival of 
letters and art in the fifteenth century. 
In a still narrower sense applied to the style 
of architecture which succeeded th«* Guthic 
[Renaissance- architecture], and that pecu- 
liar style of decoration revived by Raphael 
in the pontificate of Leo X., resulting from 
the discoveries made by him of the paintings 
in the then recently exhumed Thermic of 
Titua, and in the Scptizonia. It was freer 
than the antique. 

renaissance-architecture, s. 

Arch.: A style which first sprang into 
existence in Italy in the beginning of the 
fifteenth esntury. It reached its zenith in that 
country in the course of the same century, 
and at the beginning of the following became 
a model for all other countries. At the early 
epoch of its existence the new style of archi- 
tecture displays not so much an 'alteration in 
the arrangement of the spaces and of the main 
features of the buildings, as in the system of 
ornamentation and in the aspect of the pro- 
files. During the early period there was 
an endeavour to adapt classical forms with 
more or less 
freedom to 
modern build- 
ings, whilst 
later, that is 
in the six- 
teenth cen- 
tury, a scheme 
based on a»- 
eient archi- 
tect ore was 
universally 
rescriptivc. 
wo distinct 
styles Ixdong 
to this first 
period, each renaissance a nciiiTECTURE. 
possessing its /Wtf(ru ,, 

especial pecu- 
liarities. These are: the Early Florentine 
ami Early Veuctian Renaissance styles. The 
style may >»e said to have originated with 
Brunelleschi of Florence (died 1446), and 
Ambmgio Rorgognnne of Pavia in 1473. The 
Venetian Renaissance style first sprang into 
existence towards the (Mid of the fifteenth 
century and flourished till the close of the 
sixteenth. It is chiefly remarkable in con- 
nection with the architecture of palaces. 
The decoration appears to have been borrowed 
from Byzantine models. Palladio, the spe- 
cial champion of this style (horn 1518, died 
1580), introduced the stj le known lifter him 
aa Palladian (q.v.). The first and most im- 
portant school of the Roman Renaissance waa 
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originated by Donato Lazzarl, known under 
the name of Rrainante (14 II- 1514); this was 
Joined by Balthazar IVruzzi and Antonio di 
Kangiillo; another school was represented by 
Giacomo Barozxio. known as Vignola (1507- 
1573), whilst a third was directed by Miehel- 
Angclu BuonaroUi (1474-1504), and by its 
arbitrary character formed a stepping-stone 
to the Rococo style which succeeded it. Tho 
finest example of these schools me tho Cnn- 
cellinu Palace, the Court of the Vatican, the 
1 aincxe Pidacc, and St. Peter's at Rome. The 
Renaissance style wits introduced into France 
by Fra (liocondo, under Louis XJL, about 
15011, and by Scrlio and other Italian archi- 
tects under Francis L (1515-1547) and Henry 
II. These architects modified their ideas to 
auit the French taste ; the general arrange- 
ment of the Gothic churches Mng retained, 
and only the Renaissance system of decoration 
substituted for the Gothic: tho ground-plan, 
the proportions, and tho whole structure 
w ith its tlylng buttresses, pinnacles, clustered 


columns, deeply-recessed ]*ortals, &c., are bor- 
rowed from the Pointed style, and Itwas only 
in the details and in tho ornamentation that 
the Renaissance was followed. The Louvre 
and the earlier portions of the Tuileries are 
examples of this style. The Renaissance style 
was not employed in Germany before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the most 
noteworthy instances of it are the Belvedere 
ol Ferdinand L, on the Hradschin at Prague, 
and the so-called Otto llenry Buildings at 
Heidelberg Castle (1556-1559). In Spain an 
Early Renaissance style appears— a kind of 
transitional Renaissance belonging to the first 
half of the sixteenth century. It consisted of 
the application of Moorish and pointed arch 
forms in conjunction with those of classical 
antiquity; in this way a conformation was 
produced which was peculiar to Spain, ami 
the style is characterized by bold lightness, 
by luxuriance in decoration, and by a spirit 
of romance. The Italian Renaissance style 
was introduced into England about the middle 
of the sixteenth century by John of Padua, 
the architect of Henry VIII*. The most note- 
worthy examples of it are Whitehall Palace, 
by Inigo Jones, and St. Paul’s and other 
churches, by Sir Christopher Wren. 

re nais bant, o. [Fr.] Of or pertaining to 
the Heuaissance (q.v ). 

ren'-al, a. [Lat. remits, from mi = the kid- 
ney. j Pertaining to the kidneys or reins. 

"The respiratory, circulating, digestive, amt re/iaf 
■yateiua.''— Owen ‘ Altai. of IV»! cbralrt. tit. 722. 

% In Pathology there are renal calculi, can- 
cer, dropsy, entozoa, fistuhe, bseinorrlioge, and 
tuberculosis. 

renal abscess, s. 

Pathol. : Abscess of the kidney, pyelitis 
(q.v.). Frequently produced by the presence 
of renal calculi, with pus, blood, Ac., in the 
urine. 

renal-capsular, a. 

Pathol. : Of, or belonging to the renal or 
suprarenal capsules. 

renal-glands, renal capsules, s. pi 

[Sc PR A RENAL-CA I’SULES. J 

*ren al dry, s. [Prob. for renardry, from 
renanl (q.v.). J Cunning, iutrigue, as of a fox, 

" First she used alt this umlitious rrnaldrlv to tho 
end that 1 might stay there this night"— Pat*enger of 
Uenevento. 

re name', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. name, v. 
(q.v.).J To name anew ; togive a new name to. 

ren an' ther a, s . [Lat. renes = the kidneys, 
and Gr. a rOqpd \a nthira). [Anther.] Named 
from the reniform pollen masses.] 

Dot. : A genus of Vandete. Renan thcra 
Lowii, from Borneo, is a splendid orchid, with 
leaves occasionally three feet in length, and 
the flower apikes teu or twelve. 

ren ard, s. [Reynard.] 

ren'-ar dine, a. [Eng. renard ; -in«.) Be- 
longing to, or characteristic of the legend of 
Reynard the Fox. 

" There ho* Ixm much learning ex r»ciided by Grimm 
nn<l other* on the question of why llio llou wo* king 
l>i the Llenurdina talcs."— Athenaum, Aug. 7. W&0, 
p. 1*5. 

ro n&S’-^on^e, s. [Lat. renascens, pr. par. 
of reaascor =. to be born ogam ; Fr. re/um- 
satice.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being renascent ; 
n new birth or pioductinti. 

"The rcTifiicruc* of Chinese imtlounl and military 
•Jilrlt-** InWv Telegraph. l>ec. IT, lesil. 

2. The same ns Renaissance (q.v.). 

• rc n&s ^en s. [Renascence,] The 
quality or slate of bring renascent ; new birth 
or production. 

'* A renateeneg from thf root*."— AV/yn / Syl «*i, III. 
til. 31. 

r<$ nfts’ 99 nt, a. [I At. rrno.tcen.i, pr. pnr. of 
rmasemr . ) [ R i:n arck nck. J 

1. Springing or coming into being again; 
being reproduced ; renpjM nring. 

2. Renaissant (q.v,). 

"Kankisl either as c1a*i1r*| or me-dla-val, rennteenl 
or rralWtlc."— flol/y Telegraph, May 8, Jw«i, p. a, 

•rC-nftS 91 bio, a. [Low I,nt. rraoscildlls, 
from I^nt. renoscar - to be born again.] Cap- 
aide of lmlng reproduced ; capable of springing 
again Into Wdng. 


• renat, Tenate, s. [Rennet.] 

*re-nate\ *rc-nat-ed, a. [Lat. renatus, 
pa. par. of renascor,] Born again; regenerate. 

"To feyne a dead man to I* rtnated and urwelr 
boruo n^ayue. - — Hall; Chronicle ; Henry 17/. (an. 7). 


* re n&W-l gate, r.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
navigate (q.v.).J To navigate again or anew. 


•re nay", * re ney, ’re noye, * re-nye, 

v.t. [Fr. re.nier, from Lat re- = back, again, 
and nego = to deny.] 

1, To deny, to disown, to renounce. 


2 . 


“ A thief tluit hod reneged our creaince." 

t'Aaucer; C. T., 5.4CA 

To deny, to refuse. 


ren- eon tre (troaster), *. (Rencounter, i.) 


ren eo^n ter, * re~cn eoiin'-ter, s. [Fr. 

rencontre, from rencontrer — to encounter, to 
meet, contracted from recncoatre, reencontrer, 
from re- = again, and encontrer = to meet.] 

1. A meeting of two bodies or persons ; a 
clash, a collision. 

“ W'o* It hy nirr« chance that tin** blind part* of 
matter, floating in an i m mena« apace, did. after aeveral 
tustlilikia and roicoun/rri, jumhle tlieliiMjIvt-a iuto tint 
beautiful frumo of things .Scoff ; ChriUian Lift, 
PU U„ ch. tv. 

2. A meeting in contest or opposition ; a 
collision, a combat. 

" Without any biuyneaacor reencounter we camo to 
the capital!,”— Bemert: L'roUiart ; Cronyclc, vol. LI., 
ch. xxix. 

3. A casual or sudden combat or action 
without premeditation, as between individual* 
or small parties; a slight action or engage- 
men t. 


ren eoiln ter, * re coun tre, v.t. & 1 

[Rencounter, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To meet or fall in w ith unexpectedly. 

2. To meet in combat; to engage baud to 

hand ; to euconnicr. 

“ llcKaii rencounter him In eqnall race." 

tipetuer: V-. II. 1. W. 

* B, Intransitive : 

1. I’o come together, to claali ; to collide, 
to coinc in collision. 

2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3. To fight hand to hand ; to engage. 

rcnd(l), v.t. k t. [A.S. krendan, rendan; 
eogn. with 0. Fria. renda, randa = to tear, to 
break ; Fris. ren tie ; lcel. krinda, pa. t. brand 
— to push, to kick, to throw.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To tear or separate into jiarts with force 
or sudden > ioience ; to tear apart or asunder ; 
to split, to fracture. 

** J will rend an oak 
And peg theo In hit knotty enlralU." 

AhaLetp. : Temjyett. L ft. 

2. To tear away violently ; to separate or 
part with violence; to pluck away with force. 

*' I will *u rely rend the kingdom from theo."— 
I Kingt xL 11. 

* 3. To scatter ; to br«*k up the lines of. 

M To rend our own auMlor*." 

Hhuketp,: A ti l II ell (hut And* Well, 11L ft. 

4. To split. 

" Oroana and ahrleka that rend the air." 

>hukr»p. : Macbeth, It. ft. 

B. Intrans. : To be or b-'ome rent or torn 
asunder ; to pnrt asunder, to aplit. 

" The very priucljiaU did »rem to rr>rj<f 
And all to topple." NAa Kctp. I’ericlet, IL ft. 

* % To rend the heart: To break tha heart ; 
to aiiliet with hitter remorse. 

" /lend your bear it and not your garmeiiU." — Joel 
II. 13. 

rond roclc, s. The name given to a 
variety of dynamite called by the French 
Uthofi ad r nr, of which word It Is an approxi- 
mate translation. (Jwur.), 

• rend (2), v.t. [Rf.nne (2).] 

r£nd er(l), s. [Eng. rrnd (1), v. ; -rr.J One 
who reiids or tears asunder. 


r 6 n der ( 2 \ *. [Ur.snr.n, r.] 

1. A return, a payment, especially tho pay- 
ment of rent. 

• 2. A KiHTcinler, a giving up. 

" A mutual render, only m<* for tluNV* 

.sJmJtetp, .V>nm-f lift. 

3. An account renderpd ; n statement, a 
declaration. 

" Drlv«* ua to a render 

Where KcliMtH'wl." .W.itriu, CymMliie, It. i 


t>olL bo^; p 6 TH, JtJvtrl; eat, ^ell, ehorns, 9bln, bcn9h; go, f^cm; thin, {tri*; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
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render— renidification 


ren'-dcr, • ren-dre, r.t. & i. [Fr. rendre, 
from Low Lat. reiulo, n nasalised form of 
Lat. reddo s= to return ; r<f-= back, again, and 
do — to giva; 0. Sp. <b Port, render; Sp. 
rendtr; Ital. rendere . J 

A. Transit hr: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To return ; to pay or give back ; to give 
in return. 

See tliAt ooqo render evil for evil to mit man."— 
i rhM. v. is. 

2. To surrender, to give up, to yield. 

“ The ccvstlc'* guotly rendered.” 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, v. 7. 

3. To afford ; to give for use or benefit : as, 
To render a service to n person. 

* 4. To give generally. 

" Let each uiau render me his bloody hand." 

Shaketp. Juliut C<ttar, iiL L 

5. To give, to furnish ; especially to give or 
furnish officially, or iu compliance witli an 
order or request. 

" Public reasons shall be rendered 

Of Ca-bar a death." Shaketp. : Juliut Ccttar, tii. 2. 

6. To translate, aa from one language iuto 
another. 

" The words of the original may be rendered, 'by tbe 
laver of regeneration .' Waterland : Works, vi, 342. 

7. To interpret or exhibit to others the 
meaning, force, or spirit of; to reproduce. 

* 8. To exhibit, to represent, to describe. 

” I heard him speak of that same brother. 

And he did render him the moat unnatural 

That liv'd 'mongst men." 

Shikczp. : At You Like It, iv. a 

* 9. To state, to tell, to report. 

" Freely to render what hare iu charee." 

S haketp. : Henry i'. t L 2. 

10. To make ; to cause to be by some opera- 
tion, influence, or change ; to invest with a 
certain quality. 

" 1 tender me worthy of this noble wife." 

Shaketp. : Juliut Cuesar. ii. L 

IL Technically : 

1. Plast. : To plaster directly, and without 
the intervention of laths. 

2. Tallow-man. : To boil down, aa lard or 
tallow. 

B. Intransitive : 


* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To give. 

" In kissing, do you render or recrivet* 

Shaketp -■ Troilut A Crestida, Iv. a 

2. To give an account ; to deolare, to state, 
to report. 

" That thia gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeliru, v. 6. 

II. Nautical: 

1. To reeve (q.v.). 

2. To yield or give way to the action of some 
mechanical power. 

ren-der-a-ble, a. [Eng. render ; v. ; -able.) 

Capable of beiog rendered. 
r£n -der-er, s. (Eng. render , v. ; -er.] One 
who renders. 

" The beatbeo astrologers and rtnderen of oracles 
wisely forbore to venture on such predictions ."— Doyle : 
Wokkt, vt 679. 


rSn -der-ing, pr. par., a , & s. [Render, t\] 

A. & B. Aspr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who renders or returns ; 
a return. 

2. The act of translating; a translation, a 
version. 

■* St John himself follow* that rendering, as* you 
may observe by comparing John vi. 45 with Isaiah 
liv. is."— Water l and : U'orfc*. i. 4a 

3. Interpretation, reproduction, exhibition, 
execution. 

•‘A spirited rendering of a aohle work."— Daily 
Telegraph, Sept 19, 1665. 

IL Technically: 

1. Plaster.: The first coat of plaster on 
brick-work. It is followed by the floating 
coat and the setting coat, the latter of fine 
stuff. Rendered and set ia complete two- 
coat work on brick or atone. 

2. Tallow-man. : The process of trying ont 
oil or lard from fat. 

rendezvous (as ren’-de-vd or ran'-de- 

vo)» + ren-de-vous, s. [Fr. rendez-vous — 
a place appointed for the meeting of soldiers, 
from rende 2 , iroper. pi. of rendre = to render 
(q.v.), and vous = you.) 


1. A place appointed for the assembling of 
troops ; a place where troops or ships of war 
assemble or join company. 

“ Not ft single sail hud appeared at tbe place of 
rendezvous"— Macaulay . Hitt. Eng.,c\x. xvil£ 

2. A place of meeting generally ; a place 
where people commonly meet. 

“ All to the general rendezvous repair.' 

Dryden - Hind A Panther, Hi. 448. 

* 3. A meeting, an assembling. 

" Their time i» every Wednesday. after the lecture 
of the astronomy professor : perhaps iu memory of 
the first occasions of their rendezvouses “—Sprat : Hitt. 
Royal Society, p. 911. 

* 4. A sign or occasion which draws men 
together. 

'“The phllosoph era-stone and ft holy war are but 
the rendezvous of cracked brains."— Baaon. 

* 5. A refuge, a retreat, an asylum. 

** A rendezvous, a home to fly unto." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry 1Y., iv. 1. 

rendezvous (aa ren'-de-v© or ran' de- 
vo), r.t. & t. [Rendezvous, s.) 

A. Intrans. : To meet or assemble at a par- 
ticular place, as troops. 

"The Blue Posts, where we always rendezvoused, 
was hardly opeoed Marry at : Peter Simple, ch. iv. 

* B. Trans . : To assemble or bring together 
at a particular place. 

" All men are to bo rendezvoused ia m geueral as- 
sembly."— PM/ipi .‘ Con/, of Danish Mission, p. 310. 

* rendezvouser (as ren-de-vo-er or 
ran-de VO-er), s. [Eng. rendezvous ; -cr.] 
An associate. 

" All the old rendezvous*™ with him ." — Forth : Li/e 
Of Lord Guilford, L 291. 

* rend -l-ble (l),o. [Eng. rend (1), v. ; -ible.] 
Capable of being rent or torn asunder. 

* rend l-ble (2), a. [Eng. rentier), v. ; -ible.] 

1. Capable of being yielded or surrendered ; 
renderable. 

2. Capable of being rendered or translated. 

" Every language hath certain idioms, proverbs, 
and peculiar expressions of Its own. »h!ch are not 
vendible In any other."— Howell: Letters, iii. 21. 

ren -di-tien, s. [Low Lat. rendo — to render 
(q.v.) ; Lat. redditio.] [Reodition.] 

* 1. The act of yielding up or surrendering ; 
surrender. 

•* For these two . . . were carried with him to Ox- 
ford, where they remained till the rendition of the 
place .*— Hutchinson : Memoirt, il. 133. 

* 2. The act of rendering or translating ; 
translation, version. 

3. The act of rendering or reproducing ; in- 
terpretation, reproduction. 

“The rendition of the secondary parts manifested 
promise rather than efficient execution ." — Daily 
Chronicle, July 5. 1885. 

* re-neague', v.t. [Renege.] 

ren'-e-gade, *r6n e ga -do, *ren-e-gat. 
* ren-e-gate, s. & a. [Sp. renegade = one 
who has denied the faith, prop. pn. par. of 
renegar=- to forsake the faith, from Low Lat. 
renego = to deny again : re- = again, and ne^o 
= to deny.] [Renay, Runagate.] 

A. As substantive , ; 

1. An apostate from a faith. 

“ For he was a renegado, which ia one that first was 
a Christian, and alterwards becameth * Turks.”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 186. 

2. One who deserts to an enemy ; a deserter 
from a party ; a traitor. 

“ James Justly regarded these renegades as the most 
serviceable tools that he could employ ."— Macaulay ; 
Hitt. Eng., cb. iv. 

3. A worthless, abandoned fellow. 

B. As adj. : Apostate, false, traitorous. 

M Maoy other coutumeties . . . the Turkes anil the 
false renegate Christiana man ye tyrnes dooe ."— Sir J. 
More : Worket, p. 1,212. 

* ren -e-gate, s. & a. [Renegade.] 

* ren-e-ga'-tion, s. [Renegade.] Denial, 

disowniog. 

re - nege , * re-neague', v.t. & i. [Low 
Lat. renego.] [Renegade ] 

A. Trans. : To deny, to disow d, to renounce. 

'• His caplftlo's heart . . . reneges all temper." 

Shaknp . : Antony d Cleopatra, 1. 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Id card-playing, to abstain (especially 
when thia is permissible) from follnwing suit, 
even though one has cards of tbe suit led. 
[See Revoke.] 

* 2. To deny. 


* re-neg'-er, s. [Eng. reneg(t) ; -cr.] A denier, 
a renegade. 

" Renegert, toparatre, and apoetate *." — Gauden : 
Tea rt of the Church, p. 67. 

* re-neie, * re-ney, v.t. [Renay.] 

* re-nerve', v.t. [Pref. «-, and Eng. nerve, v. 
(q.v.).] To nerve again ; to give new nerve 
or vigour to. t 

" The right rent reed my courser's fret" 

Byron: Maieppa. xvlt 

re-new' (ew as u), t'.f. A i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eog. new (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Langttage : 

1. To make new again ; to renovate ; to 
restore to the original state of freshness, com- 
pleteness, or perfection, after decay or impair- 
ment ; to revive. 

" Thy youth ia renewed like the cugle '*."— Psalm 
ciii.6. 

2. To make again : as, To renew a lease, to 
renew a promise. 

3. To begin over again ; to recommence. 

" Then in his warm ernhmee the hoys he pressed . . . 
And, sobbiDg, thus his first discourse rertewd . " 

Byron " /Vitus A Euryalus. 

4. To repeat, to iterate, to go over again. 

“ Then he all this storie to renew." 

Spemer: F. Q., IV. will. 64. 

5. To grant again : as, To renew a bill for an 
amount dne on a previous bill. 

II. Theol.: To transform the passions and 
affections, and the heart generally, from the 
love of ein (Psalm li. 10) to the lnve of Uod 
and of holiness (Col. iv. 22-24), the “old 
man,” i.t ., the old nature, departing (Col. iv. 
22), and tbe ** new man,” t.e., the new nature, 
coming in its room (22-24). The agent in 
effecting the change is tbe Holy Ghost (Titua 
iii. 5). [Regeneration.] 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To become new again ; to be reproduced ; 
to grow again. 

" Renew I could not like the moon." 

Shaketp. : Timon of Athens, tr. & 

2. To begin again ; to resume or recom- 
mence something left off. 

" Renew, renew/ The fierce Polydnma* 

Hfttb beat down Meton." 

Shaketp : Troilut A Crestida, r. 6. 

re-new-a-bil’ l-ty (ew aa u), s. [Eng. re- 
newable ;* -t'fy.] The quality or state of being 
renewable. 

re new -a-ble (ew aa u), a, [Eng. renew ; 
-able.] Capable of being renewed. 

“ Tho old custom upon many estates Is to let for 
leases of lives, renewable at pleasure.”— Swift: Miscel- 
lanies. 

re-new'-al (ew as u), s. [Eng. renew; -aJ.] 
The act of renewing or of forming anew ; the 
state of being renewed. 

" Then, soon as the swell of the buda 
Bespeaks tbe renewal of spring." 

Cowper : Invitation to the Redbreast. 

^ Renewal of cells : [Rejuvenescence of cells], 

re-newed (ew as u), pa. par. or a. (Renew.) 

* re new'-ed-ly (ew aa u), adv. [EDg. re- 
newed ; -?j/.] Again, anew, once more. 

* re-new-ed-ness (ew as u), s. [Eng. 
renewed ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
renewed. 

" An jQWftrd sanctity and renewedness of heart 
against them all"— Hammond : Works, iv. 663. 

re new-er (ew as u), 3 . [Eng. renew; -«»■.] 
One who or that which renews. 

" He is his own renewer, though ia part only.”— 
JYaterland : H’orlr. vi. 352. 

* re-neye, v.t, [Renay.) 

* ren-fierse, v.t. [Reenfiebce.) 

* ren-forse, v.t. [Reinforce.) 

* renge, s. [Range, j.] 

]. A range, a rank. 

2. The step of a ladder; a rung, 
renge, V.t. [Range, r.] 

* re nl'-ant, s. (Tr., pr. par. of renter er to 
deny.] '[Rf-nay.] A renegade. 

*’ What boudes and chaines me h olden, ladle ye s« 
wel your self: Rremcme foriudged bath not haife tlie 
care."— Chaucer: Testament of Love, L 

re-nid-i-fi-ca-tion, s. [Pref. re., and Eng. 
nidijicaticn (q.v.).] The act of bnilding nests 
a second time. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w<?l£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, jo, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = Uw. 
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m' or a, s. [Named after S. A. Eeuier 
( 1759-1 N30).] 

Zool. : The type-germs of Remerinre (q.v.), 
with twelve species, (t/. Sckmidt.) Sponges, 
easily crumbled, clump-like masses; canal 
system like that of Ualisaica. Skeleton of 
four-, flve-,orthree-sided,QrpGlygoual meshes ; 
spicules accreted, pointed, or rounded off, 
ami connected hv horny matter at their ends 
only. Distribution, probably world-wide. 

ren-i-er-i-n ce, s. pi [Mod. Lat. renrerfa); 
Lat, fetn. pi. adj. suff. -Due.] 

Zool. : A group including all sponges which 
resemble Retnera In having a skeleton formed 
of a loose network of aceratc or cylindrical 
spicules. Genera : Amorphina, Pellina, Eu- 
inastia. Fotiolina, Tedanin, SchnudtiB, Plicn- 
tella, and Auletta. Distribution, world-wide. 
From the fuim of tbo Remeriue singes, it 
cannot be demonstrated that they occur fossil. 

ren' i er ino, a . [Reniekin.*:.] Belonging to, 
or having the characteristics of the sub-family 
Kenleritue (q.v.). (Cassell's Sal. Hist ., vi. 327.) 

ren -1 form, a. [Lat. rencs — the kidneys, 
and forma = form, shape.] Having the form 
or shape of the kidneys. 

re nil' la, s. [Mod. Lnt., dimin. from Lat. 
rents = the kidneys (?).] 

Zool : The typical genus of Renillidse (q.v.). 

re mT-li-dae, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. renill(a); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -Ma\) 

Zool. : A family of Alcyonnria. The body 
is reuifonn, without a solid axis, and the 
zooida arc on one side of the single pinnule. 

• ro-ni ten£e, * re m-ten- 5 y, s. [f^t. 
renitens, pr. par. of renifor = to struggle 
against: re- = again, and Jiifor = to struggle.] 

1. The resistance of solid bodies when they 
press upon, or are impelled one against 
another; the lesistanceot a body to pressure. 

2. Moral resistance; disinclination, reluct- 
ance. 

*' Not without a certain renlfet try »nd regret of 
miotic." — Up. Hall CUrittian Moderation, bk. L. $6. 

• re ni'-tent, a. [Lat. renitens.) [Renitence.] 

1. Resisting pressure or the effect of it; 
acting against impulse by elastic force. 

M By mi hilbitiou ol the muscle*, they Income colt, 
ami yet mittcnt.” — Ray : On the Creation, il. 

2. Persistently opposed; reluctant, disin- 
clined. 

■ ronno (1), v.L [Run, v.) 

• rcnnc (2), v.t. [Icel. rtena.] To plunder, to 
pillage, to rob. 

ren -net(l), run-net, * ren-et, a. [Mid. 
Eng. rrrme= to run, because rennet causes 
the milk to run, i.«., to coagulate or eocgeal ; 
Ger. rmntu = to run, to curdle ; O. Dut. 
rinsel , runsel, renninye c= curds, rennet, from 
rianea— to press, to curdle.] 

Chem. : An aqueous infusion of the dried 
stomach of the calf. It is a valuable agent in 
the coagulation of the casein of milk prepara- 
tory Ui the manufacture of chcc.se. It appears 
to contain a soluble fenacut which acts directly 
oa the milk. 

rennet-whey, t. [Whey.] 

ren' n£t (2), * ren at, * ren -net-ing, s. 

[Fr. reiae/te = n pippin, ft rennet, dimin. Iroiu 
reine= a queen, from Lat. reyfnu, or from 

O. Fr. rainelte, dimin. from rawu; = u frog (Lat. 
rarui), because the fruit is spotted like a frog ] 
A variety, or rather several Rub-varieties, <>f 
apple, with moro or lesa spotted fruit ; ground 
colour gray, or goldon. There Is a French and 
a Canadian rennet. Called also a yin cn. 

*’ Tli» rm<«f. which tbuugh flrsl It from the pippin 
cm mo. 

Grown through hU pnrt-nrM nice, imsumra that curl- 
oua name. Hrayton Poly-Oltrlo ti. «. 18. 

r2n n6t 6d, n. [Kng. reaTirf (1) ; -ed.\ Mixed 
or heated with reunct. 

• r6n' ndt-ing, s. [Rennet (2).] 

• ron-ni-blo, «. [Kknaiu.p.] 

• ron ning, j. [Ri.nne (1), v.) Rennet 

• re-nomo, s. [O. Fr.] Renown. 

rS-notl^o', v.t. i. [Fr. rc/n»n<*r = to re- 
nounce, from Lot. renuncio, renuntio =(1) N> 


bring back a report, (2) to renounce : re- ;= 
back, and nnufiO = to bring a message ; n*m- 
fiuj = a message; Sp. & Port renunriur; 
ltal. rmururtare, rmuiuiare.) 

A. rraiwifire: 

1. To declare ngainst ; to disclaim, to dis- 
own, to abjure, to forswear ; to refuse to own 
or acknowledge as belonging to one ; to 
abandon oil claim to. 

*• H«had. hy MwentloR to the Bill of Rtght*. Aolnnuly 
rwnounaod the disjwiiAing power."— i/aoau^i/ . Hut. 
Kng., eh. xvtii. 

2. To cast off ; to reject, to forsake, to 
ubandon. 

" This world I do renown * ; ami In yoar sights 
Shake patiently iny gl'eat alUlctiou oir." 

Shakes p. : Lear, It. *. 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To make or declare a 
renunciation. 

M He of my wiia, who full# to make It good, 

By ouo rt bell loan a*-l mjoioicrji to my hlood.” 

brydrti . Iliad J; I'anther, 11 L 143. 

2. Cards: Not to follow suit when one bus 
a card of the sume suit ; to revoke. 

“ lint *Uum tbny'rfl at rewrumcvm, *tl» our jiorts 
To trump their diamond*, as they trump our hearts." 
Dry den : rroloyue to the /Vi ttoeU of 0Ur<4. 

rc noiin^e', s. [Renounce, r.] 

Curds: A declining or failing to r«*How suit, 
when it can be done. 

• re-noun 90 -ment, s. [Eng. reaounre; 

- ment .] The act of renouncing, disclaiming, 
or nbjuring ; renunciation. 

” I hold you a* a thing enskled and #rtint«l ; 

By your rettouno nuynt, au Immortal Bpiiit " 

Shaketp. : Measure fur Measure, l. 5, 

re-noun 9 '-er, s. (Eng. renounce); -<r.] One 
who renounces, disclaims, or abjures. 

*' An Hpuatato, and renoioicrr or blasphemer of 
religion."— Ukins : Sutural lU-Ugion, bk. 1., ch. xlv. 

re-n6Tln9'-mg, pr. par. ora. [Renounce, v .] 

* rc-no^n 9 '-ing-ly t arft*. [Eng. renouncing; 
*Iy.] Witli renuncmtioDa or disclaimers. 

” Willing to spend and bo «)*nt belf-rmo*irtOTnj/y.*’ 
— Victoria Magazine, Nov., 1806. p. 93. 

* ren’-d vant, a. [L:it. renovans , genit re- 
no maf is, pr. par. of remno = to renovate 
(q.v.).] Renovating, reuewing. ( Cowd .) 

ren'-o-vato, v.t. [Lnt. renm-aftts, pa. par. of 
reuoro = to renew: re- = again, and nor its — 
new.] 

I. To renew ; to make new again ; to restore 
to a state of freshness or vigour ; to repair. 

" Love Is renovated there." 

C carper ; Watching untn God. 

* 2. To renew in effect ; to give force or 
effect to anew. 

•• lie renovateth hy so doing nil those shines which 
before limes were forgiven liiui."-tafi»wr: On the 
Lord's Prayer, ser. 7. 

ren'-o-vat er, ren' 6 vat dr, s. [Eng 
renoraf(<); -<r, -or.] Due who or that which 
renovates or renewa ; a rcuewer. 

rcn-6-va’-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. renom- 
tionein, areuB. uf rcnovatlo , from reuowifa. 1 , 
pa. pftr. of rcnovo=. to renovate (q.v.); Sp. 
renovacion; ltal. rfnowcrioue. ] The net or 
process of renovating ; n making new or fresh 
again ; a restoring to a former state of fresh- 
ness or vigour; renewal; the state of being 
renovated or restored to a former state of 
freshneas or vigour. 

'• 0 man I tyrnnnlo h>rd 1 how lung, how ton*-. 

Shull prostrate imliiro grnuit hi-nmth your rngo. 
Awiiltiug renuw U*m > Thermo A : A utu m«, 1,190, 

r6n'- o-vat or, s. (Renovateh.) 

’ Td no vo launoc, t [O. Fr.] A renewing. 

** And n No mu rc>tor»fOi«n.vf 
Ol old lorletcli nipiehilniiiice*." 

Chaucer • House of Pnme, IL 

• re no vollo, * re^no volo, v.t. A i. [Fr. 

re 'Wirier. | 

A. 7Vu»w. : To make new again ; to renew, 
to restore. 

" Its *h*l m!#o rnforctll him nlwny i,» do soin thing, 
by »hlch he in xy rawelle liU good nuuio."— thuucer : 
Tale of Met ileus. 

B. / nfriinf. : To become renewrel ; to revive. 
" Oms a yer® aJI things In llisurtli# wwi/fA.“- 

Chrtucrr.- persones Tale. 

• r 6 ntSwmed, a . [Renowned.] 

* r6-n^n', * r6 ntJUin', • ro-nownc, s. 
[Fr. reoum, renomnwr _ renown ; rmoiBur = 
renowned, from re- s_ again, and iwm=s name ; 

t. nomm ; Port, ron-mc . fcjp. rtnombre = 


renown ; remor^rarr^ to renown.] The quality 
or state of being renowned or of having a 
celebrated or exalted name ; exalt' d reputa- 
tion derived from the widely spread fame uf 
great achievements or accomplish men U ; runic, 
celebrity. 

'* John Oilptn was a cltixea 
Of c red ft AUd 

(Vrprr ■ John OOpin. 


* ro-n^wn , r.L [Renown, *.l To make re- 
nowDed or fuincus ; to give renown or fame to. 


** The turreorlAls nnd t Uc> things nf fuinA 
1 bAt dv rwNutr/t U>N oily. * 

XuUesp. . Twelfth Sight, lit a 


re-ndvkrnccT, a. [Eng. renotra ,* -«L] Famous 
or celebrated for great achievements, distin- 
guished qualities, grandeur, or the like ; fumed. 

“ A chief renowned in war." 

Drytien . 1‘ifyif ; .Pneul ril. X7X 

* ro ntSihl cd ]y, ndv. rEng renamed; 
-Zy.] In a renowned manner; with renown, 
fame, or celebrity. 


• rc niJwn -or, s. [Eng. renon-a ; -er.} 

1. One who confers renown nr fame 

" As thruu^b this (n-eat renosmer I hAre wrought.'" 

Chapman. Houurr ; Udystry xxilt 

2. A bully, a swaggerer. (Translating Ger 
rtnommisl.) 

' re no%n -lul, a. [Eng. renotm; -fttKl).) 

Celebrated, renowned, fa minis. 

° Renorenful Sciplo, sprexd thy two uecktd ex^U* “ 
MarsCon 

* re no\Vn -less, a. [Eng renown; -Zms ] 
Without reDowu ; inglorious. 


rens scl acr -ite, s. [Xunicd after Governor 
Rensselaer; suit, -ife (J/in.).J 
Min . ; A variety of Steatite (q.v.), psetido- 
morphous after pyroxene. 

rent, pret. A pa. par. of v. [Rend.] 


• rent (1). v.f. [From renf, pret. & pa. par. of 
rend.) i'o rend ; to tear asunder. 

" Brambbs renting nod n-arifitf one Another.'*— 
Chris. Hutton Learn to Live, |i. K. 

rent (2), v.t. & i. [Rent, s.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To take and hold for a consideration in 
the nature of a rent ; to hold by paying rent. 

2. To grant the possession and enjoyment of 
for a consideration in the nature of a rent ; to 
let to a tenant at a rent. 

* B. Intrans. : To be leased or let for rent 

r£nt (1), s. [From renf, pa. par. of re««Z(q.v.).] 
I. Lit. : An opening made by rending or 
tearing asunder; a breach, a Assure, a crevice 
a crack, n gap, ft tear. 

” Frma Lyons tlu-n* Is Another gTTAt renf. which 
runs across the whole country in Almost anolhar 
Straight line." — Addison: Remarks on Italy. 

• 2. Fig. : A schism, a separation, a rup- 
ture : as, a rent in the church. 

rent (2), rente, s. [1-Y. ren* = rent, revenue, 
from retu/ifa, u nasalized fm m of Lat. ixddita 
(jxe«Nia) = (tn>tm , \) paid, fcm. siug. *T raldi- 
tus , pa. nar. of redd o = to give back, toirmler 
(q.v.); ltal. ren//»fu= rent. ; O. Nt>. A* Port. 
randa ; Sp. reutn ; Dut., Ihtn.. & tier, mife; 
Sw. renfu, run hi ; led. rrnfti 1 A sum of 
money, or other i .tillable cons id era turn, pay- 
able periodieally for tlir use of lands m tene- 
ments ; the return nmde to the owner by the 
ocenpier or user of any corpmvnl inh* rif.nuec. 
It does not necessarily consist In money. 
Bithell (Connfiii(7 House Dictionary) says : 

**Tb» word Iiaa three ■UHerriit umuiurv*. Atooh It U 
lmiK>rti»i>t b» ilMUi k ui»b 

I. In coimiuuii sn-svli. U »l|?mftr« clu iwynmit 
rerltibcnlly mn.lo I-ir Ibo u«c uf IaiiJa, buu-«A, or 
pro|»rrty uf imv kind. 

1 In IcgAl | linuci*l'<(ry. It »ls'nlllr» th« rNbt to ds 
»n«inl payment tur tin- isuii*. uni U*» )>a) inviil its«lf 
S. In iHiltllml rr immiy the ineAnuig l« m »rr re 
• trlcb-J. mnd is A|<|>llnl to tin- iwymsnt rusnuAlh iiumIa 
for lllA UM> ot . . . Intuit fLlll.lt.) ril l»t On* prw 

due l Urn of such wealth as N yieKtol l»> til ling tf.“ 
Rents, at common law, nre of three kinds, 
re nf-.'' refer, rrntu-harge, atid rent 'Seek. Kent- 
«rri*i»r Is when nmno corj H>ni ^ scn'iis* in inci- 
dent to It, as by foully, uml a sum of money; 
rent-charge is when the owner of the rent has 
no future Interest or reversion expectant In 
I ho lund, but the ront In rescued in Lho deed 
by u e la use of distress fur rent in iruwr ; r«mf- 
#r.\fc (,|ry rout) is rent reserved hy deed, but 
without nny clause uf distress. 

" /tent Is An lm*ori>Mr<wl brvrldKstnrnt, aimI sIhiIIIm 
a (M»ii|wiiMtUnii «»r arknoM Inli'iiirnt ftv»n fur tl»» tu* 
moaIpii uf Kimc ooriN.rral lulit rlUncr. hclu^ d»t nru a» 
crrtnlo pniftt yrarly nut »f ImiiN nn-l tenr 

DmiiU cwrpurwaL II muit tx> a pn>At; y»l Dmi I* let 


boh f b6 $ ; JtfWl ; cat, £011, chorus, 9 liin, bcugh ; go, gem ; tJtiin, this ; ain, ; oxpoct, Xenophon, o^ist. lug. 
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occasion for it to be money: for capons, com. and 
other matte rn may be rendered by way of rent It 
most issue out of lands aud tenements corjwreal ; that 
is, from some inheritance whereuuto the owner or 
grantee of tho rent may have recourse to distrain. 
Therefore a rent cannot be reserved out of an advow. 
•on, a common, an office, a franchise, or the like. 
Rent Is regularly due aud payable upon the lntid from 
▼ hence it issues, if no particular place is mentioned in 
the reservation. And strictly It is demauduble and 
payable before tbe time of sunset of the day whereon 
ft is reserved, though perhaps not alwolutely due till 
midnight. "—Blackstone : Comment., bk. 11., ch. 3. 

% Adam Smith considers rent as the price 
paid for the use of land. Ricardo and his 
followers considered that the reot of superior 
soils i 3 equal to the difference between their 
produce and that of the worst soils cultivated. 
There is great doubt as to the accuracy of 
this view. Land let by a landlord to a tenant 
for purpose of cultivation is analogous to 
money lent to a borrower. The rent of the 
land is virtually the interest on the land 
viewed as a loan. 

% 1. Rents of Assize : [Assize]. 

2. Black-rent: Blackmail (q.v.). 

3. Fee-farm rent : [Fee-farm]. 

4. Fore-hand rent : 

(1) [Forehand-rent.] 

(2) Rent paid in advance. 

5. White-rents : Quit-rents when payable in 
•ilver, as distinguished from black-rents (q.v.). 

* rent arrear, s. Unpaid reut, 

rent charge, s. [Rent, s.] 

rent- day, s. The day on which rent is due. 

rent-roll, 5 A list or schedule of rents 
or income ; a rental. 

•* The owner of an estate without coffers, and estates 
without a rent-roll.” — Lytton : Uodolphin, ch. xii. 

* rent'-a-ble, n. [Eng. rent , v. ; -able.] Cap- 
able of being rented. 

a rent -age (age as ig), s. [O. Fr.] Rent. 

“ Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due.'* 

Fletcher: Purple Island , vil. 

rent-al, s. [Low Lat. rental*.} 

1. A schedule or list of icnts ; a roll in 
which the rents of an estate or manor are set 
down ; a rent-roll. 

2. The gross amount of the reDts derived 
from an estate. 

3. The amount charged or paid as rent ; rent. 

"Tbe rental t are even now nothing short of fabu- 
lous."— Field. Dec. 6, 1884 

rental-bolls, s. pi. 

Scots Law: A term used when the tiends 
(tithes) have been liquidated and settled for 
ao many bolls of corn yearly. (Bell.) 

rental-right, s. A species of lease at a 
low rent, usually for life. [Rentaller.] 

* rent’-al-ler, *. [Eng. rental; -er . ] One 
who holds a rental right. 

rente, s. [Fr.] The annual Interest payable 
on French, Austrian, Italian, and some other 
Government stocks. Also applied to the 
stocks themselves. 

rent'-er, s. [Eng. rent : -er.] One who rents 
an estate; one who holds an estate or tene- 
ment by paying rent ; a tenant. 

" R renter ot salmon water should secure absolute 
and exclusive right to it."— Field, Dec. «. 1884 

^ A renter at Drury Lane is one who sub- 
scribed a certain aum to rebuild that theatre 
after its destruction by fire in 1809, and who 
was in consequence entitled to a seat therein. 

renter warden, s. The warden of a 
company who receives rents. 

re n' -ter, v.l. [Fr. rentraire = to join two 
pieces of cloth, to renter, from re- = back ; en 
= in, and traire, (Lat. Iraho)— to draw.] 

1. To fine-draw ; to sew together, as the 
edges of two pieces of cloth, without doubling 
them, so that the seam is scarcely visible. 

2. In tapestry, to work new warp into, in 
order to restore the original pattern or design. 

* ren’-ter-er, s. [Eng. renter ; -«r.] One 
wbo renters ; a fine-drawer. 

rentier (as ran-ti-e), $. [Fr., from rente = 
overnment stock.] A fund-holder; one who 
erives a fixed income from lands, stocks, &c. 

ren'-u-ent, a. [Lat renuens, pr. par. of renno, 
from' re- = back, and nuo — to nod.] Throw- 
ing back the head ; applied specifically to 
two muscles which perform this function. 


* re-nu -mer-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enumerate (q.v.).] To count, number, or enu- 
merate again. 

* re-nun- 91 -ancc, s. [Lat. renuntians , pr. 
par. of renuntio = to renounce (q.v.).] Re- 
nunciation. 

" Each in silence, in tragical renunciance .“ — Carlyle: 
French Revol., pt li. . bk. v., ch. lii. 

re nim- 91 -a -tion, * re nun-ti-a-tion, s. 

[Fr. renonciation, from Lat. renuntiationem, 
accus. of renuntiutio =a renouncing, from re- 
nuntiatns , pa. par. of renuntio — to renounce 
(q.v,); Sp. re nunc in cion ; ltal. renunziazione.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of renouncing, dis- 
claiming, disowning, or abjuring. 

** A solemn renunciation of idolatry and false wor- 
ship."— Waterland : H'orfct. in 190. 

2. Law: 

( 1 ) Eng. Law: The act of renouncinga title ; 
applied especially to the act of an executor, 
who, having been nominated in a will, and 
having the option of acting as snch or not, 
declines to act, and in order to avoid any lia- 
bility expressly renounces the office. 

(2) Scots Law: The act of an heir who is 
entitled, if he chooses to do so, to succeed 
to heritable property, but who prefers to refuse 
it, owing to the incumbrances on it. 

re-nun'-ci a, te-ry, a. Pertaining to or 
containing a renunciation. 

* ren-verse', v.t. [Fr. renverser, from re- = 
back ; en = in, and Lat. verso — to turn.] 

1 , To turn upside down ; to reverse. 

•• Whose shield he bears ren vent ” 

Spenser: F. < 4 ., I. It. 4L 

2. To overthrow; to upset. 

M My hopes .... again re»it>er*f." 

Stir liny . .4 urora. at. 77. 

ren-verse', a. [Fr. re averse, pa. par. of ren- 
verser.] (Ren verse, t\] 

Her. : Inverted, reversed, set upside down ; 
aet with the head downward, or contrary to 
tbe natural position : as, A chevron renverse. 

* ren-verse -ment, s. [Fr.] [Renverse, t\) 
The act of upsetting or reversing ; reversal. 

"Tia a total renversement of the order of nature.*— 
Stukeley : Palceologia Sacra, p. 60. 

* ren-VOy’, v.t. [Fr. renvoyer , from re- = back, 
and envoyer = to send.] To send back. 

" Not dismissing or renooying her."— Bacon : Henry 
Vll. 

* ren-voy*, s. [Renvoy, i?.] The act of seud- 
iDg back or dismissing. 

“The sudden renvoy of her majesty's servant*."— 
Howell: Letters, bk. L, let. 3. 

*re-ny, u.L [Renay.] 

re-ob- tain , * re-ob taine, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. obtain, (q.v.).] To obtain or get 
again. 

” I came to reobtaine my dlgnitie.'* 

Mirrour for Magistrate*, p. 752. 

* re-ob^tain'-a-ble, n. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
obtainable (q.v.).] That may or can be ob- 
tained or got a second time. 

re-oc'-cu py, V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. oc- 
cupy (q.v.).J To occupy again or anew. 

re -om e-ter, s. [Rheometer.] 

re-6' -pen, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. open, 
v. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To open again or anew. 

" This message reopened the whole question." — 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xix. 

B, Intrans. : To be opened again or anew ; 
as, The theatres reopen this week. 

re-6p-pose’, v.t. [Pref. re-, ami Eog. oppose 
(q.v.).] To oppose again or anew. 

" To reoppose any pen that shall fallaciously refute 
us." — Browne : Vulgar Errours. (Pref.) 

re or-daln , v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ordain 
(q.v.).] To ordain again or anew, as in conse- 
quence of some defect in the first ordination. 

" In this point of reordaining such os were ordained 
In lieresv or schism, the Church of Rome has not gone 
by any steady rule."— Bu met : But. Reform (an. 1554.) 

re or der, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. order , v. 
(q.v.).] 

1. To order again or a second time. 

• 2. To put in order again nr anew. 

“For the reordering of my exchanges."— Wotton : 
Remain 1 , p. 4S5. 


re-or-di na tion, o. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
ordination (q.\.). j The act of reordaiuing ; a 
second or repeated ordination. 

re-or-gan l-za -tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
organization (q.v ).] The act of reorganizing ; 
the state of being reorganized. 

“ The reorganization of the military and civil esta- 
blishments in Egypt." — .Sf. James' t Gazette, Oct. 12, 1882. 

re-or-gan-ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
organize ( q.v.).] To organize anew ; to bring 
again to an organized condition. 

“ All those holy relicks of the bodies of his saint*, 
which are now scattered about the world, shall be 
gathered up, reunited, aud reorganized into glorious 
bodies."— Scott .- Christian Life, pt. 1L, ch. vii.. 5 U. 

* re or i-ent, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. orient 
(q.v.).] Arising again or anew, as the life of 
nature in spring. 

" The life, reorient out of dust* 

Tennyson : In Memoriam. cxv. 6. 

re-6-trope, s. [Rheotrope.] 

re OX y-gen ate, r.(, [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

oxygenate (q.v.).] To oxygenate again or a 
second time. 

re ox y-gen ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
oxygenize (q.v.).] To reoxygenate (q.v.). 

rep, repp, a. & s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. 
connected with rib (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Formed with a finely-corded 
surface ; having a coid-like appearance : as, a 
rep paper. 

B. As substantive : 

Fabric: A dress fabric having a corded or 
ribbed appearance. 

re-pa^e', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pace, v. 
(q.v.).] To pace again ; to go over again in a 
contrary direction. 

re-p3.9’-l-£y, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pacify 
(q.v.).j To pacify again or a second time. 

“ Henry, who next commands the state. 

Seeks to repacify the people's hate." 

Daniel: Cieil Wars. 

re-pack', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pack, v. 
(q.v.).] To pack again or a second time. 

“To repack them with an additional quantity of 
Balt.”— Smith : Wealth of Rations, bk. lv„ ch. v. 

re-pack' -er, *. [Eng. repack; -er.] One 
who repacks. 

re paid', pret. k pa. par. of v. [Repay.] 

re- paint', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng jmint, T. 
(q.v.).] To paint agaiu or anew. 

“The ground of this picture him been repainted."— 
Reynold* : Journey to Flanders. 

rc-pair (I), % re-paire (1), v.t. [Fr. reparer, 
from Lat. rrparo = to get again . . . to repair: 
re- = again, and paro = to get, to prepare ; 
Sp. <fc Port, reparar ; ltal. rij<arar«.] 

1. To execute repairs on ; to restore to a 
good, whole, or sound state after injury, 
dilapidation, or decay ; to mend, to renovate. 

“To repair tbe bouse of the Lord."— 2 CAro». xxlv. li. 

2. To make amends for ; to coinpeosate, to 
Fequite : as, To repair a loss or damage. 

*3. To restore to the original state by re- 
placing what has been lost ; to recruit. 

“To repair his numbers thus impair'd." 

JJ*lton: P. L.. lx. 144. 

*4. To recover or get into position again 
for offence, as a weapon. (Spenser.) 

re-palr' (2), *re~paire (2). v.i. [O. Fr. 
repairer, repaircer = to haunt, to frequent, to 
lodge in, from Lat. repatrio = to return to 
one’s country : re- — back, aud patria = one's 
native land, pater — o father; bp. repatriar ; 
ltal. ripatriare— to return to one's country.] 
To go to a place ; to betake one's self ; to 
resort. (Alwa> s with to, or some other word 
implying direction, as thither.) 

“ The high bom and high spirited youths who re- 
paired to bis standard."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 
xvii. 

re-pair (1), * re-paire(l), s. [Repair(I), r.] 
]. The act of repairing; restoration to a 
good, whole, or sound state after injury, 
dilapidation, or decay ; supply of loss or 
waste ; reparation. 

“The expense of maintaining (he fixed capital In a 
grwat country' may very properly be compared to that 
of repairs in a private estate/'— SrnifA : Wealth of 
Rations, bk. ii„ ch. 11. 

2. State or condition as regards want of 
repairing : as, The house ia in good repair. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, oe — e ; ey = a ; qu = Uw. 
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' re-pair" (2), * re pa Ire (2\ * re payre, *. 

[Repair (2), t'.] 

1. The act of repairing or betaking one'a 
self to a place ; resort. 

” Ybat iny present repair to London may not dl»- 
plwr hu majesty.'— Cabbala ; Rnrl of Orittol to 
Lord Cornea ir, jx. 19. 

2. The place to which one repairs or resorts ; 
a resort, a haunt. 

* t6 pair'- a ble, a. (Eng. repair (1). v. ; 
•able.] Capable of being repaired ; reparable. 

“Tia scarce ...» repairable inallcs."— Gau<i<f»i 
Team th* Church, p. 6A. 

re pair -or, s. [Eng. repair (l), v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which repairs, restores, or u>akc9 
aineuds. 

“To make you repalrcrt of the breaches of the city 
as well m of the nation."— Stiliing/leet : Herman*, vut. 
L. ser. L 

•re palr'-mcnt, s. [Eng repair (1)» v. ; 
•ment.] The act of repairing ; reparation. 

re p&nd , a. [Lat. repandus , from r«- = back, 
and }Knulus = bent, crooked.] 

Hot. : Having an uneven and light ainuona 
margin, as the leaf of 
S-tanum nigrum. 

re pan - do prrf. 

[Kepand.] 

repando -den- 
tate, Q. 

Hot. : Re pan d and 
toothed, as the leaves 
of Doronicum Tarda- 
lianches. *.*r>o-n estate. 

* re pin ’-do us, a. (Repand.) Bent upwards, 
curved back. 

“They l>e drawu repandoui or convexedly crooked 
Id one piece.'— Browne : Vulgar Erraurt bk. V.. ch. ti. 

•rep-ar a biT l-ty, ?. [Eng. repara We; 
-tty.) ’TLe’quality oi state of being rejiarahle. 

rep'-ar a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. reparabilis , 
from* rc;i»iro — to repair; Sp. reparable ; ItaL. 
riparabile.] [Repair (1), v.] 

1. Capable of being repaired or restored to 
a state of soundness ; admit ting of repair. 

“The porta hardly reparable^— Bacon * XaL Hitt.. 
§M. 

• 2. Capable of being retired, or made 
amends for. 

* rep ar a bly, ndv . [Eng. reparable) ; -ly.] 
In arepunible manner ; in a manner admitting 
of repair or reparation. 

rep ar a'-tlon, *. [Fr., from Lat. repara- 
tionein , accus. of rejxi ratio, from rejxiratus, 
>a. pur. of reparo =r to repair; Sp. rejiaracion; 
tal. ripararione.] [Repair (1), v .] 

1. The act of repairing or restoring ; repair, 
restoration, renovation. 

“ A i*l all the bewen stones thereof defaced, 

That there mute be no hope of reparation. 

Nor memory thereof to any nation ” 

Hpemer: F. Q.. V. H. 28. 

2. The net of making amends for a wrong, 
Injury, Ac. 

3. That which is done to repair a wrong ; 
satisfaction for any wrong. Injury, or damage; 
indemnification or compensation for loss or 
damage ; amends. 

rSp'-ar a-tivo, a. A *. [Lat. rrparatus, 
pa, par. of rejxiro = to repair.] 
t A. As adj. : Having the quality or power 
of repairing; capable of effecting repair; tend- 
ing to amend defects or make good. 

'• flcparnOcc Invention*, by which art and Ingenuity 
»* uly to help and repair defect* ur dofonmltcs."— 
l.iylor . A rt (/trial JfnrvUom+neu, p. 00, 

B. /Is subst. : That which repairs or re- 
st-res ton good, whole, or sound elate; that 
which amends. 

“ Whcrwupou new rrr(*iratlve* were In hand, nml 
partly reparative* of the former bcutcti at sea.*— 
lUUyuuv H'olbmintut, p 230. 

reparative-power, #. [Regeneration.] 
(Ou-cn.) 

* rS-pAr'-rpl, S. [Prof, re-, and Eng. apjxirel 
(q.v.).] A change of apparel. 

* L«t tbe?« hut lend him a suit of reparrel and 
necc*w»rle« — fleaum. Ac Fletcher: Knight cf llumtng 
Petti*. 1 1 n trod.) 

* r5 - p Ar'- r$l t * ro - par - roll, t*.f. [Rb- 

PAiiEL, 5 .] To repair, 

“ lie oalle rep'ireli thl* Cite*."— J/ A Lincoln . A. L 
17, la 1 L 


rep ar teo’, * rep ar-tle, * rep ar-ty, s. 

IFr. rcparfi< = a reply ; orlg. fern, of rrpar/i, 
pa. jmr. of repartir = to redivide ... to reply : 
re- = again, and jxirtir (Lat. partio, parltor) 
= to divide.] A smart, ready, and witty reply. 

" Offend not him, whom mode.ly restrains 
From rejtartee.” Coieper : Tirocinium, 72*. 

' rep ar teo , r.i. [Repartee, «.] To make 
repartees, oi smart, witty replies. 

“ For in oil visits, who hut she. 

To argue, or to repartee t ' 

Prior: Ham Carvel. 

• re par-ti-ml en to,«. [Sp.] Apartition 
or division, especially of elavea ; an assess- 
ment of taxes. 

• re par ti tlon, «. [Prof, re-, and Eng. 
jjarfcfioa (q.v.).] The act of redividing ; 
division into smaller parts ; a fresh paititum. 

re pass’, v.t. & t. [Pref. re-, and Eug. jxxss, 
v. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To pass again ; to pass or travel 
back again over; to recross. 

" With more auspicious signs repaet the main, 

And with new omens take the Held again " 

PUt: Virgil; .Eneid 11. 

B. Intrans. : To pass or go back ; to move 
back. 

“ French vessels were also to be permitted to pass 
and re;x uj freely between Brittnuy and Munster.''— 
Macaulay: Hill. Eng., ch. xvli. 

• re pass'-age (age aa Xg), $. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. passage (q.v.).] The act of repasa- 
lng ; a passing or passage again or back. 

“ Twenty . . . cut off their repauageF—Hackluyt : 
Tog age*, ill. 859. 

re pAss'-ant, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pomnf 
(q.v.).] 

Her. : A term applied 
when two lions or other 
animals are borne going 
contrary ways, one of 
which is passant, by walk- 
ing towards the dexter side 
of the shield in the usual 
way, and the other repas- 
saiit by going towards the 
sinister. 

re past', * re -paste, s. [O. Fr. repast (Fr. 
jr/xzs), from re- = again, and pasf = a meal, a 
repast, from Lat. jxistum , sccus. of p astus = 
food ; orig. pa. par. of pasco = to feed,] 

1, The act of taking food ; a meal. 

" IlepaM* far richer they shall prove. 

Than all earth's dainties are.* 

Cok^xt . Ulney flymnt. 111. 

2. Food, victuals. 

” Go, and get me some re/xut ; 

1 care not what, so It be wholesome food." 

Shaketp, : Taming of the Shrew, lv. 8. 

• 3. Refreshment by sleep ; repose. 

•re past , v.t. & f. (O. Fr. rejiaistre; Fr. 
rejKiitrc.] (Repast, a.) 

A. Trans. : To feed, to feaet. 

" To his good friends I'll ojx> my arm. 

And. like the kind llfe-rend'rhiK pelican, 

JHpatt them with my blood." 

Shaketp. : Hnml cl, lv. 5. 

B. Intrane. : To i«artake of food or a meal ; 
to feast. 

" The guards reposting, while the howls go round " 
Pope : Homer; Iliad xxiv. 5 <r>. 

• ro-past’-er, * ro-past our, s. [Eng. re- 
past; -er, -onr.] One who lakes a repast. 

“ Like quick mid Rreodyo re/,aifowri.’’ 

Hlanyhurtl : Virgil; .t'neid I. 217. 

" r6-pas'-turc, 5. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
pasture, e. (q.v.).] Food, entertainment. 

“ Food for hi* m«e, repairwre fur his den.” 

Shaketp. ; Love'* Labour t l.otl, lv. 1. 

• ro T>A'-trI ate, v.t. [Lat. repatriate, pa. 
nnr. of rr;>ofno = to return to one's country ] 
[Repair (2), v.] To restore to one'a country. 

• re pa trl a'-tion, s. ( RnrATn i ate.] The 
net of returning or restoring to one's country. 

" I wish yo»ir honour fin our Tuscan phrase) a most 
happy r< 7 *irrfuflnn."— tlehguia H offuni<<»nr, p. <J7o. 

re pay', • ro payo, r.f. & i. [Pief. re-, and 
Lug. /ary, v. (cj.v.).j 
A. T'nrnsifiiv : 

1. To pay back, an money borrowed ; to re- 
fund. 

" To repay Hint money will lie a blttn* aflllctiou.'— 
Khaknp. ; Merry ll'lww of If indtor, v. 5. 

2. To reimburse ; to pay bark money to. 

“If you repay mo not on such a day. 

Huch sums as arc express'd In the condition. 

Lot ths forfeit In* an equal |>ouimI of your fair flesh," 
Sh.ikrtp. . Merchant of * crilr#, 1. K 


3. To pay a second time. 

4. To make return, recompense, or requltAl 
for, In a good or bad sense ; to requite, to 
compensate. 

“ To-morrow would have given him all. 

Repaid his pangs, rej*lrd his fall.*' 

Byron; Matrppa. xvlL 

B. Intrans . ; To requite, either good or 
evil ; to recompense. 

" Vengeance l» mine, I will repay, salth the Lord.' 

- /Sonant xlL 19. 

re pay -a ble, a. [Eng. repay; -able.] Cap- 
able of being renaid ; liable or arranged to be 
repaid or refunded : aa, Money lent, repayabU 
in instalments. 

re pay'-ment, s. [Eng. repay ; -ment.] 

1. The act of repaying or refunding. 

*• The law Implies a promise of repayment."— itfacJt- 
sfonc : Comment . bk. lib, ch. 9. 

2. That winch is repaid. 

re peal', * re pele, * re-peale, • re pell, 

v.t. [O. Fr. rapeler (Fr. r<tpi»>rrj, froio re- — 
buck, and apder (Fr. ap\*lcr) = to appeal 
(q.v.).] 

* 1. To recall, as from banishment, exile, or 
disgrace. 

" 1 will repeal thw, or. be well awoired. 

Adventure to bo banished myself." 

Shake) p. a Henry VI , 11L 1 

* 2. To withdraw, to reject, to refuse. 

" Ye nowe wolde repell aRayne that yr ones wyllynglf 
agreed vnta.'— Berner* ; Froittart ; Cronycle, voL 1L, 
ch. ccxxiL 

* 3. To keep down or back ; to repeL (J/U- 
fert ; P. L., vii. 59.) 

* 4. To put an end to. 

“ All forepast displeasures to repeal.' 

Hpemer : F. V-. V. vllt 21. 

5. To recall, aa a deed, law. or statute ; to 
abrogate by authority ; to revoke, to reaciud, 
to annul. 

“ Until that act of parliament be repealed 

Shaketp. ; 8 Henry VI., L L 

re-peal', «. [Repeal, v.] 

* 1. The act of recalling, as from banish- 
ment, exile, or disgrace. 

“ We thought meet rather to advise for his repeal. 
than proceed to our dishonour.”— ^Atrfey ; Bird m a 
Cage. v. 1. 

2. The act of repealing, abrogating, or re- 
voking ; revocation. 

Jiepeal of the Union : 

Irish Hist.: An agitation for the repeal of 
the legisative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland commenced in the Intter country 
in 1810. On April 27, 181*4, the House of 
Commons, by a majority of 4S5, negatived a mo- 
tion by Daniel O'Connell in favour of Repeal. 
In 1840 the National Loyal Repeal Association 
was constituted. Many Jorge and excited 
meetings were held on the subject during 
1843. On Oct. 8 the Government prevented 
a meeting, and in 1844 brought O'Connell 
and some other Repeal leaders to trial. He 
was convicted on Feb. 12, but toe sentence 
was reversed by the House of Lords on 
Sept. 4. The agitation for Repeal gradually 
subsided. An ellort to revive it in JStO was 
unsuccessful. In 1870 it reappeared under 
the uamc of Home Rule (q.v.). 

• ro-poal-a bil i ty, s . [Eng. regulable . ; 

-it y. ] Ihc’qnality or state of being rc pea la ble. 

rc peal*~a ble, a, [Eng. reivol ; -able.] Cap- 
able of being reg aled, revoked, or abrogated 
by the same authority by which it waa en- 
acted ; revocable. 

* rd peal a ble n£ss, s. [Eng. rrj>calablf; 
-w*«.] Repealttbihty 

r<$ peftl er, s. [Eng. rej>ral; -rr.) One who 
repeals; one who advocates repeal; specifi- 
cally one who agitates for a n peal of tba 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

" Hr U thr wor»l af all refeoter*. Ihs^um ha L» lb» 
last.”— WurAr.- On .OnrnM*i futndta 

' rS peal" ment, s. [Eng. repeal; -mrnL] 
The net of recnllmg from banishment, Ac. ; re- 
call. 

’* Great ii tho com furl that a IkanUhnl mail tak<*« *t 
tiding* uf lit* r e peril emenl.'— Witte* 6Vm»nornrwiWA. 
I*. 

r<$ peat', * re poate, ’ ro pete, r.f. A f. 

(It i//v/er, fnon l^it. rrprfo, from re- — again, 
nml /'*•<> s= to seek ; t>i>. & I’orL rep etir; ItaL 
njtrtrre.] 

A . Transitive: 

1. Dn/iruiry language ; 

1. To do or perform n second time or again; 




REPASS ANT. 
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repeat— rep entingly 


to Iterate; to go over, say, do, make, &c., 
again. 

" I Will repeal e It now azfilne. desiring your grace in 

Ood's behal/e. that ye will remember it. "‘—Latimer : 

Second Sermon before King Edward. 

* 2. Tn make trial or essay of again ; to 
essay anew. 

" Stay here, and I tho danger will repeat." 

Drydcn. ( Todd .) 

3. To recite, to rehearse, to say over. 

** I can repeat whole books that 1 have read.”— Ben 

Jonson : Discoveries. 

IT. Scots Law : To restore, to repay, to re- 
fund ; as money paid in error. 

B. Intrans. : To strike the hours : as, A 
repeating watch. 

IT (1) To repeat one's self: To S3y or do again 
what one has said or done before. 

(2) To repeat signals : 

Naut. : To make the same signal which lias 
been received from the admiral, or to make 
the same signal over again. 

re-peat, s. [Repeat, ».] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of repeating ; repetition. 

“ So of this repeat enough.” 

Chapman: ffomer; Iliad xvL 67. 

2. That which is repeated. 

IL Music: A sign tlmt a movement or part 
of a movement is to be twice performed. That 
which ia to be repeated is generally included 
within dots in the spaces, thus— 



When the performer does not, on repeating, 
go so far as the last dot-sign, but finishes at a 
previous cadence, it is usual to write over the 
repeat, Da Capo, placing a pause and Fine 
over the chord at 
winch the performer 
is to stop. If the 
signs of the repeat do 
not coincide with a 
well-defined portion of a movement the sign 
is sometimes added. For explanation of 
the mark ; g: see Segno. 

rS-peat'-ed, po. par. or a. [Repeat, r.) 

re-pcat'-cd-Iy, adv. [Eng. repeated ; -ly.) 
With repetitions ; more than once; over and 
over again ; frequently, indefinitely. 

“The debate on this motion was repeatedly ad. 
Jourued ,'' — ilaca utay • fhst. Eng., ch. xiv. 

re-peat' -er, s. [Eng. repeat, v. ; -er.J 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who repeats ; one who recites or 
rehearses. 

2. A fraudulent voter; one who votes or 
attempts to vote more than ouce. (A»u.r.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Arith. : An indeterminate decimal in 

whieh the same figures continually recur or 
are repented. A pure repeater, or circulating 
decimal, is one in which the repetition goes 
on from the beginning: as, '3333 . . *272727 

... A mixed repeater is ooe in which the 
repetition does not begin till after the inter- 
vention of a figure or figures ; as, 'I2SSS3 . . ., 
*0113036 . . ., &c. Pure and mixed repeaters 
are generally written down only to the end 
of the first period, a dot being plnoed over 
the first and last figures of that period : thus, 
*3 represents the pure repeater 333 . . ., and 
*36 represents *3636 . . &c. ; *639 represents 

•639G39, &c. ; *133 represents *13888 . . 

The term is also applied to the dot or dots 
placed over the period repeated. [Repetend.] 

2. Fire-arms: An arm which may be caused 
to fire several successive shots without reload- 
iug. [Revolver.] 

“ The Bullard repeater, with the same weight of 
powder aod bullet as the Marlin, gave very steady 
shooting .” — Etc Id, Feh. 13, 1846. 

3. Horol.: A watch or clock made to strike 
the time when a spring is pushed in. Some 
strike the hour and quarters, others the hour, 
quarter, aud odd minutes. 

4. Naut . ; A vessel, usually a frigate, ap- 
pointed to atteud each admiral in a tleet, and 
to repeat every signal he makes, with which she 
immediately sails to the ship for which it is 
Intended, or the whole length of the fleet 
when the signal is general. Called also a Re- 
peating ship. 

5. Tekg . ; Tlia Bame as Relay (q.v.). 



re peat ing, pr. par. or a. [Repeat, v.] 
Doiug the sama tiling over again ; prodneing 
a like result several times in succession : as, 
a repeating firearm which discharges several 
shots in succession without reloading ; a re- 
peat big watch which strikes the hours and 
quarters when a spring is pressed in, &c. 

repeating^-circle, s. A reflecting in- 
strument, on the principle of the sextant, for 
measuring angular distances. 

repeating-ship, s. [Repeater, II. 4.] 

* re pe-da'-tion, s. [Lat. re paint us, pa. par. 
of repedo = to go back : re- = back, aud pes, 
gen it. pedis = a foot.] The act of going back ; 
return, retrogression. 

** Yon shall find direction, station, and repedatian 
ia these plansts,”— Ur. II. More: Song of the Soul 
(Notes), p. 408. 

re-pel', * re-pell, # re-pelle, ?•.<.& i. [Lat. 

repelio = to drive back : re- — back, and jxilo 
= to drive; Sp. repeler ; Port, repcllir ; ltal. 
repellere .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To drive back, to force back ; to check 
the advance of, to repulse. 

" They were successful in repelling the invaders." — 
Scoff: Norman Uomc-bhoe. (in trod, note.) 

2. To eu counter or resist successfully ; to 
oppose, to resist. 

“ Evil which proceeds from the will Is called a mis- 
chief, and may lx? simply repelled." — li'arAnrfon ; 
Jllianc* between Church & State, hk. Ul., ch. iii. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To act with force in opposi- 
tion to force impressed. 

2. Med. : To drive back the fluids which 
teud to produce a tumour from the spot at 
which they are gathering. 

* re-pell'-ence, • re pell'-en^y, #. [Eng. 
repellcidf); -cc, -cy. j the quality or state of 
being repellent ; lepulsiou. 

re-pell'-ent, a. & s. [Lat. repdlens, pr. par. 
ot repelio = to repel (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Driving back, repulsing ; able or tending 
to repel. ( Berkeley : iUris, § 237.) 

2. Repulsive, disagreeable. 

** It3 repellent plot deals with the lov© of a niAii who 
is more than halt a monkey t<>T a woman he saves from 
the penalty of murder.”— A thenceum, Oct. 7, 1382. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. That which repels. 

2. A kind of waterproof cloth. 

II. Pharm. : A remedy which, applied to a 
tumefied part, causes the fluid which reuders 
it tumid to recede. 

" Do not use repellents.” — Wiseman: Surgery, hk. i., 
ch. xix. 

re-pell'-er, s. [Eng. repel ; -cn] Ooe who 
or that which repels. 

* re-pcl'-less, * re-pel-lesse, a. [Eng. 
repel ; -less,] That cannot be repelled ; invin- 
cible. 

“ By assault* made knowne repelletie might’* 

J. Markham : Sir II. Or invite, p. 7L 

re'-pent, a. [Lat. repens, pr. par. of repo — 
to creep.] 

* L Ord. Iding. : Creeping, crawling. 

“Our narrow speculations and repent spirits. 1 
Pepus: Diary, Juno 8, 1684. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Creeping ; lying flat on the ground 
and emitting root3. (J'reas. of Bot.) 

t 2. Zool. : A term applied to those animals 
which move with the body close to the 
ground, either without the aid of legs, or by 
means of more than four pairs of shoit legs. 
(Brande <£ Cor.) 

* re-pont', s. [Repent, v.) Repentance. 

“ For this I scourge myself with sharp repents .” 
Greene: Friar Bacon. 

re-pent', v.i. & t. [Fr. repentir , se repentir, 
from Lat. rt- — again, and pcentieo, used im- 
personally = to repent, from pezna = punish- 
ment ; O. Sp. repentirse; ltal. repentere, re- 
pentirsi, ripentirsi .] [Penitent.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Ordbiary Language: 

I. To feel sorrow, regret, or pain for some- 
thing done or left undone by one’s self; to 
think of something past with sorrow or regret. 

“He answered aud said, 1 will not. hut afterwards 
he repented aud went.” — Matt. xxL 29. 


2. Speeif., to feel aucli sorrow for sin as 
leads to amendment of life ; to be penitent ; 
to grieve over one’s past life, and to seek for- 
giveness for sin. with a determination to lead 
a new life. 

“Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish."— 
Luke xiii. a 

3. To change the mind or course of conduct 
through regret or dissatisfaction with some- 
thing which has occurred. 

“ Lest perad venture the people repent when they tee 
war.' —Exodus xiii. 17. 

* 4. To express sorrow or regret for some- 
thing past. 

" Poor Eimbarbui did 
Before thy face repent." 

Shakeyp. : Antony * Cleopatra, iv. 9. 

*5. To grieve or be sorry generally. 

’* That all the noble knights of Maydenhead 
Which her ador d, may sore repent with me." 

Spenser: V*. 111. viii. 47. 

n. Thcol. ; To feel “godly sorrow ” for sin 
(2 Cor. vii. 10). [Repentance.] 

* B. Reflex. & impers. : ■ To be sorry ; to 
regie t, to repent. 

“ thought it was a fault, hut knew It not ; 

Yet did repent me, afti r more advice." 

Shake s p. Ah asure for Measure, T. L 
“ It repented the Lord that be bad made man."— 
Genesis vl 6. 

C. Transitive: 

1. To remember with contrition, or self- 
reproach ; to feel contrition or remorse for. 

2. To he sorry for generally ; to regret. 

“ 1 will give over my suit, and repent my unlawful 
solicitation.”— Shakesp. : Othello, Iv. 2. 

* re pent -a-ble, a. [Eng. repent, v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being repented of; admitting of 
repentance. 

" Tia scores a repeatable sin.” — Gaudan: Teares qf 
the Church, p. 65. 

re-pent an§e, • re pent-aunce, s. [Fr. 

repentance. J 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of repenting ; the state 
of being penitent ; sorrow or regret for what 
has been done or left undone by one’s self ; 
espec. sorrow and contrition for sin ; such 
sorrow lor the past as leads to amendment of 
life; penitence, contrition. (J/oM. ix. 13.) 

2. Thcol. : Two kinds of repentance are re- 
cognized in the New Testament: “repentance 
to salvntiou not to be repented of,” which is 
characterized by “godly sorrow" ; and repent- 
ance characterized by “ tlie sorrow of the 
world that worketli death " (2 Cor. vii. 9, 10). 
The first mourns for sin not so much that it 
brings with it a penalty, as that it is offensive 
to God, who merits all love. (Cf. Psalni li. 4.) 
It ia a Divine gift (Acts v. 31, xi. 18 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 25). The second kind of repentance mouins 
that sin is attended by a penalty rather than 
hates sin. There is no proper conviction 
that God in Christ is mercilul, and in extieme 
cases there is despair followed by death 
(Matt, xxvii. 3-5.) 

rc pent-ant, * re-pent-aunt, a. & s. [Fr. 

repentant.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Feeling or exi*erieiicing repentanee or 
sorrow for past conduct or words ; contrite, 
penitent. 

" With shame I own I've felt thy sway ; 
/frpcnfaJit, now thy reign Is o'er.” 

Byron : To Romance. 

2. Expressive of or indicating repentance or 
sorrow for the past ; springing from or caused, 
by repentance. 

” And wet his grave with my repentant tears.*’ 
Shakesp. : Hichard HI.. L 2. 

* B. As subst. : One who repents ; espec. 
one who repents for sin ; a peuitent. 

’ , re-pent'-ant-I^,*rc-pent aunt Iy,oda. 

[Eng. repentant; -ly.] in a repentant or 
penitent mauuer ; penitently, contritely. 

”Th’ Bayd Swamis . . . dyed at th© leogtb very 
repentauntty."— Grafton : Chronicle, vot 1., pt. vll. 

re-pent'-er, s. [Eng. repent , v. ; -er.] Oue 
who repents ; a peoiteut. 

“Those sentences from which a too-lste repenter 
will euck desperation.”— Donne : Devotions, p. 221. 

* re-pen'- ti-a (tas sh), s. pi. [Lat., neut. pi. 
of repens , geuit. repentis, pr. par. of repo = to 
creep.] 

Zool. : A division of Merrem’s Squamata 
(q.v.), contaiuiog the limbless Lacertilia. 

re-pent'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Repent, v.) 

re-pent'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. repenting ; -ly.) 
In a repenting manner; with repentance; 
repentaotly. 
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• r6- pent' less, a. (Eng. rrj^nt; -tea.) 

Without repentance ; unrepeuting. 

r© poo -pie, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. people, v. 
(q.v.).] To people again or anew ; to restock 
with inhabitants. 

M From our sv«d the emptied earth atfciu 
M u »t bo rcpeopled with tho raua of men.' 

Drn u ton • ,Voah'» Flood. 

•re-per-^ep'-tlon, s . [Pref. re-, ami Eng. 
pempfioa (q.v.).l The act of perceiving 
again ; a repeated or renewed perception of 
the same object. 

•re per cuss’, * re per cusse, t (Eat, 
repcrcussus, pa, par. of repercufia, from re - = 
l<ack. again, and percutio = to shake thoroughly 
(Percuss) ; Fr. rtpcrculer ; Sp. & Port, reper- 
c#fir.) To beat, drive, or strike buck. 

•* H ilolh ref*rcust ami smite backo the said dis- 
ease.'—/*. Holland: PUnie, bk. xxiil., ch. vlL 

rc per- cuss’ Ion (ss as eh), s. [Fr., from 

Eat. reperettssionem, aecus. of rej>ercnssio, from 
re/ercusjus, j»a. |>ar. of repercntio= to re per- 
cuss (q. v.); Sp. rri'ercusiom ltal. repercussion*.] 

1. Onl. Lang. : The act of driving or beating 
back ; reverberation. 

" With the rrprrcutnan of the idr. 

Shook the great va^le sitting til hU chair.' 

Drayton : Man in the Moon, 

2. Music : A frequent repetition of the same 
sound. 

re per cuss'-ive, a. Sc s. (Fr. rtpcrcussi/.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Driving back ; having the power or 
quality of driving back or causing a rebound 
or reverberation. 

" What vigorous arm. what rrperciusirr. blow. 

Bundles the mighty ulobestiil to aud frot“ 

ftlackmore : Creation , hk. li. 

* 2. Repellent. 

•* An horbo this 1* which hath a vertuo re^sretoriw 
and refrlMcrativo.'— /'. Holland : Piuuc. bk. xrvh, ch. 
xilL 

* 3. Driven back ; reverberated. 

'* Amid Caernarvon’* mountains rages loud 
The rt/ArrcuMii" roar." 

Thornton: Summer, 1,162. 

B» As svhsta ntive: 

Mai. : A repellent. 

" Ap]dy a strong reprreuttin to tbo place affected." 
— Bacon : Mat. lint., 5 CG. 

• re per-t!’~tlous, o. (Eat. repertus, pa. par, 
of repe+io = to find out: rt- = back, again, 
amt jxiria , paro = to produce.) Found ; gained 
by li tiding. 

ropertolro (as rep 6r-twar) t «. (Fr.) A 

repertory : specif. , the list of operas, dramas, 
&e., which can be readily performed by an 
operatic or dramatic company, from their 
familiarity with them ; the stuck pieces ol a 
theatre, Ac. ; those narts, songs, &e., which 
are usually pet formed by an actor or vocalist ; 
hence, generally, a number of things which 
can be readily mid efficiently done by a person 
in consequence of bis familiarity with them. 

•• It is likely to bscoms a favourilo work in tho 
repertoire of tho Uof Theater ." — Tall Mall Uaictte, 
Aluy 3. IBM. 

’ ro per' tor, «. [Lat.] One who finds; a 
Under, a discoverer. 

•• Only tho repertor of mule*."— Fuller : Pitgah 

Sight, IV. 11. 81 

rop er tor f, 4 rep-cr-tor ie, s. [Fr., 
repertoire, from Lnt. reperturium = :m inven- 
tory. front repertory a discoverer, an inventor, 
from repertvs , pa {»nr. of rrperio — to find 
out, to discover ; Sp. A Hal. npterUirio.] 

* E A place lo which things ore disposed 
ao that they can be readily found, na an index 
of a book, a common -place hook, Ac. 

" A reperlorle or hidrx to rvory U»uk of tho saM 
pofslt!.*'-/*. Holland: PUnie, hk. xxx,, ch. I. 

2. That which contains n store nr collection 
of things ; a storehouse, a treasury, a luuga- 
znir, a repository. 

" The si»l* repertory to lst«r of all the theolniry, 
phllxtuphy. mid hUtury of Hum* which pfcatulcd his. 
— liotitif/brvk* . Ktsayt ; Frruur if So per tt it ion. 

3. The same na Ukitiitoihe (q.v.). 

•* Thr repertory of Mr. Rosa’s sroAoii nut receiving 
«ny mli I lUmi since our last unties.*— Dairy Telegraph, 
June -‘ 1 , 19M3. 

4 rc pc ru^’ al, *r6 p£- ruf'-al, *. [Pref. 
re-, iiinl Eng. jvnuil (q.v.).J The act of 
perusing n s* cond time ; a second nr repeated 
perusal. 

• ro p6 rii^o', ro-p& ruje\ u.f. [Pref. re-, 

and Eng. peruse (q.v.).] To peruse ngnin or 
anew. 


r6p*-0 tend, s. [Lat. rrpetendus, fut. pass, 
port, of repeto = to repeat (q.v.).J 

L Ordinary Language: 

4 E Something which is or hns to be ro* 
peated, as the burden of a aong. 

“la ’Tho Unveil.* • Leooro." a mi elsewhere, ho cm- 
ployed the repttend also, *inl *ilh utlll uioro novel 
auu poetical results .”— Sort burr’ t Mnyanne, May 
\\ 116. 

2. Arith, : That part of a repeating decimal 
which recurs continually nd infinitum. (A 
simple repetend is one in which only one figure 
is repealed, as ’33::3, Ac. ; a compound repetend 
is one in which there are more figures than 
one in the repeating period, as *135135, Ac.) 
.[Repeater, II. 1.) 

rep-6 tl’-tlon, s, [Fr., from Lat. repetitionem, 
aecus. of rejx/j/io ; Sp. repeticion; ltal. repe- 
tition*.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of repeating ; the act of doing or 
saying the same thing a second time ; itera- 
tion of the same act or the same words. 

"Your lordship will jtardmi rue for the frequent 
repetition of these caut woitls.”— trryden: Yirgd ; 
.Eneut. (Ded.} 

2. The net of repeating, saying over, or re- 
hearsing, especially from memory; recitation, 
rehearsal 

" Give them repel Ition to the life." 

hkoketp. : Peridot, v. L 

3. That which is repeated ; repeated Worda 
or acts. 

4. Memory, remembrance. 

" The first View shall kill all repetition ." 

ShaXe*]>. : A U't I Veil that £ndt Well, r. a 

IL Technically : 

1. Rhet. : The iteration or repenting of'the 
same words, or of the meaning In ditfereut 
words, for the purpose of making a deoper 
impression on the audience. 

2. i'cofs Law ; The repayment of money paid 
iu error. 

4 rep e-ti’-tion al, # rcp-e-ti’-tion-ax-y, 

a. [Eng. repetition ; al-, -ary.] Of the nature 
of or containing repetition. 

“This second or rtpetitlanaZ hiw being indeed a re- 
ca) iiuhition and comi>endluw of the lir»t.‘ — liibhoth. 
Uiltl., i. IS. 

4 rep e-ti' tion -er, s. [Eng. repetition ; - er .] 
One who repeats ; a repeater. 

" In I6G5 he | Jen mint) was the repenter or repet I- 
Honcr iu St. Mary’s church ou Eow Sunday, of tho four 
Easter Beriuwiia ’— Jl'ood Patti Oxon., jit. Iu 

4 rep 6-tf-tious, a. [Repetition.] Repeat- 
ing ; containing repetition. 

4 rep-e-ti'-tious ness, s . [Eng. rej>etitious ; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of being repeti- 
tions; the habit or practice of making repe- 
titions. 

4 re-pet'-l-tivo, a. [Lat. rej^titus, fa. par. 
of rej>eto = to repeal (q.v.).] Containing ro- 
petitiona ; repculing. 

4 re picque' (que as k), v.t. [Repique.) 

rc-pino', ‘ rc pyne. * ro^poyne, v.f. 
[I'ref, rt*-, and Eng. pine, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To fret one’s self; to be discontented ; 
to fori inward discontent; to complain; to 
murmur; to grumble. (F'dlowed by at or 
ayainjf.) 

" Could our heart repine 
Al any » happier laya.* 

Co «p r : To t>r . Da rvin. 

4 2. To be ImJiguaut or angry. 

" Lachcolt thereat pan to repine , m 

Sf enter; /*. y., IV. IL 6L 

4 3. To fail ; to give way. 

" Ur pining counujo y|old« 

No foute to foe. Spatter : /*. Q., I. li 17. 

4 r6-pino\ i. [nr.riNB, v.J A repining. 

" fn »pll« of lime and rnvlmii repinet .* 

Hall : Sat tree, II. IL A 

rc pin cr, s. [Eng. rv/iinCr), -er.) One who 
repmea or murmms. 

" ]a- 1 nuh rcplnrr* Miami a]»iiaU*iI.' 

l\>ung Uengnatlon, 11. 

ro-pin trig, pr. par, or a. [lUl’lNK, r.) 

rc pin liigl^, (uh\ [Eng. repining', -ly.} 
In a repining manner; with repining, mur- 
muring, or iltm ontent. 

“The FiikIMi clrn?y hail )>h kcrhuri with thrlr 

IluiiMtauA ; and mI»i.|i.»I UU ami rtpnnnyly to thin 
y"U» iiiitlrr Auaehite " ftp. Hull; Uutu/ur of the 
Marled t Inrgie, hk. 1)1., | #. 

rd-pique' (que ns It), v.t. or I. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. puiue, v. (q.v.).J 


Cards: At piquet, to count thirty points in 
hand before the adversary count a one. 

“ * Yonr game ha* been ahort,' «dd Ibarley. *J re- 
viiutd hliu,’ auld tha old man. with joy apnrklln* la 
his cuiLutexi&xu*.*— Mackenzie: Man of Peeling, ch. 

XXV. 

ro-pique (qne aa k), s. (Repique, t?.) 

Lards: At piquet, counting thirty points In 
hand before the adversary can count one, 
when the player who repiques, instead of 
reckoning thirty, reekona ninety, and counts 
above ninety as many points as he would 
above thirty. 

" Is thla tho highest hand that eao bo constructed 
for tho younger without repl/ue or caput?”— Pteld, 
Jan. tl. IW* 

ro-playe', v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. place, v. 
Ol.v.).j 

1, To put tack or again in tlie former place. 

" Repair the boat, replace the helm or oar." 

Hyron . Cor Mir, L L 

2. To put again in or restore to a former 
position, rank or olfleo. 

" What if we still rever'd the banlah'd race, 

And strove the royal vagranU to ref dace. 

Churchill : Prophecy of Famine. 

4 3. To put in a new place, 

“At hut he re/Jarts them in Italy, their native 
country . **— Hryden : rirfU ; ,£neU. {Ded.J 

4. To pay back ; to repay, to refund : as, 
To replace money stolen or spent. 

5. To fill the [dace of with a competent or 
sufficient substitute ; to put a competent 
substitute in the place or loom of, or of some- 
thing displaced or lost. 

“ The mental habits got during the pr-pamtlon am 
. . . Incapable Of hetUK rej>Uuxd by anj Uuu>;. IV. 
Uobcrtton. Ill Life, L 2B. 

6. To fill or take the {dace of ; to be a sub- 
stitute for ; to succeed to. 

" Dr. MuVicnr's widowed slBter was about to replace 
the long-lost lieutenant .’* — Mitt lay lor ; OlindpUt 
(lb68), 11 . 48. 

7. To supersede, to displace. 

“ With Israel, rellgl«»n replaced D.orallty.*'— M. Ar- 
nold : Literature * Dogma, p. *a 

re placed’, pa. par. or «. [Replace.] 

rcplaced-crystal, s. A crystal hating 
one or more planes in the place id its edges or 
angles. 

rc pla5e’ meat, s. (Eng. replace; -menl.) 

1. Orci. Lang : i'lie act of replacing ; the 
state of being replaced. 

“ That part of the annual produce destlnril to the 
reptdCt-rnrnt of that cnpiUii — .smith; Wealth of So- 
tiont, bk. IL, ch. lil. 

2. CrystalL : The removal of an. edge or angle 
by one or more plauea. 

ro plait', v.l. [Pref. rc-, and Eng. plait, v. 
(q.v.).j To phut or fold nguia ; to fold one 
part over another again and agaiu. 

" In Raphael's first works, are many small foldings 
often replait'd, which lock like so mnuy » hlpcords.*— 
l/rydcn: Dufretnoy ; Art Of Pahitlng, J 2vH). 

ro plant, v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eng. jtlant, v. 
(q.V.).J 

E To plant again or anew. 

" Th«* plaids . , . are repl ttifed lu a trench a foot 
deepa "— P. Holland : Piinlc, Uk. xliL, cle xxlv. 

4 2. To reinstate. 

" He plant llcnry In his former state." 

ShaX'tp. S Ue ary VI., UL A 

* rc planf a ble, O. [Eng. rej)Uint ; -able-] 
Capable of being replanted. 

t ro-pl&n- ta‘- tlon, S. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

ptaafuHon (q.v.).j The act of replanting. 

"Attempting tho r<«/d<»nOirfo« of that beautiful 
iluagf .” — Haltywelt : Suvivur f Soule, jx luA 

rc pload’, v.t. or f. [Pref. rt-, and Eng. plewt 
(q.v.).l To {dead again ; to make a second oi 
new pirn. 

r6 plead -or, *. [Eng. replead ; -er.] 

Law: A second pleading or course of plemi- 
ings ; the light nr privilege of repleading. 

“ And whenever a r«yj.Vsn/rr Is ^rantstl, thr ple<ulh>u» 
must U'mIii ole nota at that sl«t« «d them . tliacL 
Hone: Comment., hk. xlL, ch. 14. 

4 r6 ploat’, 4 re ploato, r.£. v^* i. [Rrrun*r..l 

TO pl6(lj^C', n.f. [Pref. rt-, and Eng. pledge , v. 
(qv.).] 

E Onl. Idtng. : To pledge again or a second 
time. 

" Tbs wrll known Bniidsy suit, which will Iw (.-.kcii 
out next Hslunlay amt eep/*d<t*d tha f«>lto«l)iir Mme 
day." fhttly Telegrnph. And. p,«, 

2. Seeds Law: To demand Judicially, a* the 
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person of an offender accused before another 
tribunal, on the ground that the alleged offence 
had been committed within the repledger's 
juriadicticn. This was formerly a privilege 
competent to certain private jurisdictions. 

re-pledg'-er, a. [Eng. repledg(e) ; -er.] One 

who repledges. 

ro pleg-i ar^e, v.t, [LowLat.] [Replevy.] 

1. Law: To redeem a thing detained or 
taken by another, by giving sureties. 

2. Scots Law: To repledge (q.v.). 

re-plen' ish, re-plen-Is sen, v.t. & i. 

[O. Fr. repleniss stem of pr. par. of replenir 
= to fill up again; Lat. re- = again, and 
pitnus = full.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To fill up again, after having been emptied 
or diminished ; hence, to fill completely, to 
stock abundantly ; to till to excess. 

" Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 
Generis ix. L 

* 2. To finish ; to make complete or perfect ; 
to perfect. 

" The most replenished sweet work of nature." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., Iv. 8. 

* B. Intrans. : To recover former fulness ; 
to become full again. 

" Then the humours will not replenish 80 soon."-* 
Bacon. 

re-ple n'-isher, s. [Eng. replenish; -er.] 
One who replenishes. 

*• Maker and preserver of all things, end rcplenisher 
at ell things euery where.' — Hackluyt: Voyages. L 378. 

•re pie n'-ish ment, s. [Eng. replenish ; 
•mc/if.] 

1. Tbe act of replenishing; the state of 
being replenished. 

2. That which replenishes. 

re plete', * re-pleat', * re- pleate, a. [Fr. 

rcplet, lem, replete , from Lat. re pittas, pa. par. 
of replco= to fill again : re- = again, and plea 
= to fill; Sp., Port., tc ltal. reptefo.] Com- 
pletely filled ; full ; filled to repletion ; 
abounding, thoroughly imbued, 

" Replete with vivid promise. bright as spring."* 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. V. 

• re plete', * re-pleate', v.t. [Replete, a.] 
To till to repletion. 

" Such have their Intestines replied with wind and 
eicreiueuta."— Venner ; Treatise of Tobacco, p. 407. 

r£-plete'-ness, s. [Eng. replete ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being replete ; complete 
fulness ; repletion. 

re pie' -tie n, * re-ple-cl-on, s. [Fr. reple- 
tion, from Lat. repletioncm, accus. of repletio, 
from repletus — replete (q.v.) ; Sp. repletion ; 
ltal. replezionc.) 

1. Ord. Lano. : The state of being replete 
Or completely filled ; excessive fulness, satiety. 

" More meate than accordeth with oature's measure 
ts called repleciotu' — Sir T. Elyol: Castel of Helth, 
bk. iii., ch. i. 

2. Med . : Fulness of blood ; plethora. 

• re ple'-tive, a. [Fr. rrpletif, from rcplet = 
replete (q.v.).] Tending to or causing re- 
pletion. 

• rc-ple'-tive-l$r, adv. ]Eng. repletive; - ly .] 
In a repletive manner ; so as to replete or be 
repleted. 

• re-ple’-tor-jf, a. [En g.replet(e); - ory .] Of 
or pertaining to repletion ; causing repletion, 
repletive. 

re-ple v'-i-able, a. [Eng. replevy; -able.] 
Capable of being replevied ; replcvisable. 

• re-ple v'-ie, r.t. [Replevy.] 

re-ple v'-in. s. [0. Fr. re- = again, and plevine 
= a waiTanty.] [Replevy.] 

Law: 

1. A personal action which lies to recover 
possession of goods or chattels wrongfully 
taken or detained, upon giving security to 
try the right to them in a court of law, and 
to return them if the suit he determined 
against the plaintiff. Originally a remedy 
peculiar to cases of wrongful distress, it is 
now applicable to all cases of wrongful taking 
®r detention. 

“ Au action of replevin is founded upon » distress 
taken wrongfully, and without sufficient cause: being 
ft re-delivery of the pledge, or thiug taken in distress, 
to tbe owner; upon his giving security to try the 
right of the distress, and to restore It. if the right be 


adjudged against him. These replevins, or re 
deliveries of goods detained from the owuertohim. 
were originally, end till receutly, effected by the 
sheriff; hut are now granted hy the registrar of the 
county court of the district in which itbe distress is 
takeu, upon security beiog given to him by the re- 

S levlsor (1) that he will pursue bis action against the 
istrainor. and (2) that if the right be determined 
against him he will return the distress again.’— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 6 

2. The writ by which goods and chattels 
are replevied. 

*3. Bail. 

* re-ple v‘- in, v.t. [Replevin, *.] The same 
as Replevy (q.v.). 

*‘ To me. who ooce, you know, 

Did from the pound replevin you." 

Butler: Ladies Answer, Iv. 

* re-plev'-is-a^ble, a. [O. Fr.] The same 
as Repleviable (q.v.). 

“Such offender* were not replevisable."— Bale t 
Pleas of the Crown. 

* re-ple v'-ish, v.t. [Replevy.] To ball out, 
to replevy. 

re-ple v'-is-or, 3. [Eng. replevxsh; -or.] One 
who replevies gooda and chattels. [Re- 
plevin.] 

re-plev'-j?, * re-ple v'-Ie, v.t. [0. Fr. re- 

plevir , from re- = again, and plevir = to 
warrant, to give pledges; plevine— a war- 
ranty, from Lat. pnrbeo = to afford, hence to 
offer a pledge ; Low Lat. replegio.] 

1. To recover possession of, as goods and 
chattels wrongfully seized aod detained, upon 
giwng security to try the right to them in a 
court of law, and to return them if the suit is 
determined against the replevisor ; to take or 
get back goods by a writ of replevin. 

" And in all ewes ef distress for rent, if the tenaot 
or owner do not. within five days after the distress is 
takeo. replevy the same with sufficient security, the 
distrainor may cause the same to he appraised, and 
sell the same towards satisfaction of the rent and 
charges."— Blackstone : Comment., hk. 11 L, ch. I. 

• 2. To take back or set at liberty upon 
security ; to bail. 

** Therefore I humbly crave yonr majestle 
It to rtplevie." Spetuer: P. Q.. IV. xlL 3L 

re-plev'-y, $. [Replevy, v.] The same as 
Replevin (q.v.). 

** Replevy cannot be 

From the strong iron gr.tsp of veugeful destiny.” 
Thomson : Castle of indolence, u. 31 

* re-pll'-amt, $. ]Eog. reply; suff. -ant.] [Re- 
plicant.] 

rep’-li-ea, s. [ltal. = a reply, a repetition : 
Lat. re- = back, and plica •= fold.] 

1. Art : A copy of an original picture, done 
by the baud of the same master. 

2. Music: Repetition. 

* rep'-li-cant, s. [Lat. replicans, genit. repli - 
anitts, pr. par. of replica — to fold back . . . 
to reply (q.v.).] One who makea a reply ; 
a rep Her (q.v.). 

* rep -ll-cate, v.t. [Lat. replicatus, pa. par. 
of replica = to fold back . . , to reply (q.v.).] 
1. To fold or beod back. 

2. To reply. 

“They . . . poor*ly replicated.”— .Vashe : Lenten 
Stujfe. 

rep'-ll-cate, a. & s. [Replicate, r.] 

A. As adjective : 

Bot. : Folded back. Used when tbe upper 
part of a leaf is folded back and applied to the 
lower. Example, tbe Aconite. Called also 
Replicative. 

B. As substantive: 

Music : A repetition. 

rep-li-ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. replicatia = a reply, 
Iroin rejilicutus, pa. par, of replico = to fold 
back ... to reply; Sp. replication; ltal. 
replicazione.] 

*L Ordinary Language: 

1 . An answer, a reply, a rejoinder. 

" What replication should be mode by the soa of ft 
king T “ — Shal.es/j. : Hamlet. Iv. 2. 

2. An echo, a reverberation, a repercussion. 

“ Tiber trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds. 

Made in her concave shores." 

Shakes p. : Julius Coesar, L 1. 

3. A repetition : hence, a copy, a portrait. 

M As If both the second and third hypostases were 
bnt certain replications (or echoes) of the tint original 
Deity."- Cudworth: I nteU. System, p. 6SL 

IL Technically: 

1 . Law: The third stage in the pleadings 


In an action, being the reply of the plaintiff 
to the defendant's plea. [Fleaoino, 11. 2. | 

*• The course Is for the plaintiff to put in a replica, 
tion to tbe auswer, in which he avers his hill t . be 
true, certain, and sufficient, and the defendant's 
answer to be directly the revene .”— Blackstone ; Com. 
ment „ hk. iiL, ch. 18. 

2. Logic: The assuming or using the aarno 
term twice in the same proposition. 

rep-li-catlve, a. [Eng. replicate); -in.} 
The same as Replicate (q.v.). 

re-pli-er, s. [Eng. reply, v. ; -er.] One who 
replies or answers ; one who speaks or writes 
a reply to something said or written ; one who 
makes a return to au answer ; a respondent. 

'* The replier, who was a dissolute man, did t*x him 
that, being a private bred man, he would give a ques- 
tion of state.'*— fiacon .* 

Apophthegms. 

re'-plum, s. [Lat. = a 
door case, or leaf of s 
door.] 

Bot. : A frame formed 
when the two sutures 
of a legume or a pod 
separate from the 
valves. The illustra- 
tion shows the rep- 
lum (r) in a siliqua, w 

and in the section of a i 

siliqua of a wallflower. replum. 

* re-plume’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. plume* 
v. (q.v.).] To preen again ; to rearrange. 

" The right hand replumed 
His black locks to their wonted composure." 

Browning: Saul. 

re-plunge', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. plunge 
(q.v.).] To plunge again ; to immerse again 
or anew. 

re ply', * re-plie, *re plye, v.i. & t. [Fr. 

replier = to fold again; re;diquer = to reply, 
from Lat. replico = to fold hack ; to reply : 
re- = back, and vlico = to fold ; plica = a fold ; 
Sp. <fc Port, repli car; ltal. rcplicare .} 

A, Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To make a reply or answer in worda or 
writing to something said or written by an- 
other ; to answer, to respond, to rejoin. 

“ Ye mote berken If ye cau replie 
Ayeust all this that ye l»Ave to him meved.” 

Chaucer ; Legend of Good H omeu. (Prol.) 

2. To answer by deeds ; to do or ghe some- 
thing in return fur something else : af, The 
enemy did not reply to our fire. 

IL Law: To plead in answer to a defendant’s 
plea ; to deliver a replication (q.v.). 

" The plftlntiff may plead again, and reply to the 
defendant's plea."— Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., 
ch. 20 . 

B. Trans.: To deliver or return as an 
answer. (Often followed by a clause as an 
object.) 

" Perp'e*'d 

The tempter stood, nor had what to repht.” 

Mtilon : P. ft , Iv, 1 

re-ply', * re-plle, s. [Retly, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is said or written in answer 
to something said or written by another ; an 
answer. 

“ Why, ’tis ft loving and a fair reply." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 1 

2. An answer by deeds ; something given cc 
done in return fur something else. 

II. Music: The answer in a figure, the sub- 
ject being called principal. 

* re-ply'-er, s. [Replied] 

* re-p6lf'-6n, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. poison , 
v. (q.v.).] To poison again. 

re-pol'-ish, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. polish , 
v. (q.v.).] To polish again or anew. 

" Not to be lost, but by the maker’s hand 
RepoUth'd, without t?rror then to abiiid.'* 

Donne : Funeral Elegy. 

re-pone\ v.t. [Lat. repo no, from re- = back, 
again, and pono = to place.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To replace. 

2. To reply. ( Scotch A Prow) 

II. Scots Law : To replace in or restore tc a 
former situation or position. 

re-pop u-la’-tlon, s . [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
pojmlation (q.v.).] The act of repeopiiag ; the 
state of being repeopled. 
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1*8 port’, v.t. At i Fr. reporter = to carry 
back, from Lat. re- = back, again, and par to = 
to carry ; Fr. ropporter = to tarry back, to re- 
port. [Rapport] ; Sp. A Port, reporter ; ltal. 
rlportare , mpporfure.) 

A. Traiuifiw! : 

* 1. To carry back ; to send back ; to return. 

*' If you spe*k threw word*, K will fp*rh«p*) *ftin* 
thrws time* report you tLe whole Hire* wonlx."— 
Itacon Sat. Hite., | 549. 

8. To bear or bring back, as an answer ; to 
relate, as that which has bcea discovered by 
a person appointed or aent to examine, ex- 
plore, or Investigate. 

** That La f*L« thou deal report to D\’ 

Shakstp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 

3. To tell from one to another; to spread or 
noise by popirtar rumour ; to circulate, as a 
report. (Frequently, as in the examplo, in 
the phrase, it is reported.) 

“ It It reportot. 

That good duk* Humphry trwltorou»ly la umrlher'd.** 
SHaXetp : 3 Henry I*/.. ilL 2. 

4. To tell generally ; to relate ; to make 
known ; to give an nccount of. (Schem. vl. 19.) 

* S. To refer for information. 

** I report the reader to the Belgtau bUtorle*."— 
Fuller. 

6. To lay a charge against ; to give informa- 
tion against : as, To report a servant to his 
master. 

7. To give an official or formal account or 
statement of : as. To report the receipts and 
expenditure of a company to the board. 

8. To take down spoken words in writing 
and pnhlish the same ; to write out and give 
an account or statement of, as of the proceed- 
ings, debates, Ac., of a meeting, a court, Ac. 

M During the period he wrote rather thao reportM 
the aj»eechM of members of Parliament."— tfrjnl .- 
Snespaper Preu, I. 144. 

9. To describe, to represent, 

" I* *he *o hot « *hrew m the'* report od l ‘Shaketp. : 
Tammy of <Ae Shrew. iv. L 

B. /n transitive: 

1. To make a report or statement of facta : 
ns, A committee reports to the Houso of Rep- 
resentatives. 

2. To take down in writing a speech, 
debates, replies, Ac., from the lips of the 
speakers for the purpose of publication ; to 
give a written account or statement of the 

roceedings, debates, Ac., of a public assem- 
ly : as. To report for the papers. 

3. To make known one’s movements, where- 
abouts, Ac., to a superior, so as to bo ready 
for service or duty when required ; to report 
one's self. 

To report one's self: The aame as B. 3. 

r6-port,s. (Report, v.) 

1. An nccount brought back or returned ; 
the result of an investigation, examination, 
or inquiry brought back by a person appointed 
or sent to obtain such information. 

2. A tale carried, circulated, or spread 
about; a popular rumour; common fame; 
rumour; that which j>coplo aay. 

"Th* report *o** she hu *11 lh« rule."— Shakesp. : 
Merry Wises, L A 

* 3. Repute, character, reputation. 

" A Ja*t man . . . *nd of good r*/>ort among *11 th« 
notion ol th* J*w «. M — Aett x. 22. 

4. An olflcial statement of facts, written or 
verbal; especially a statement in writing of 
facts and proceedings submitted by an ollleer 
to his superiors. 

** Km bodle* th* mult of hU lnve»tlgatlon In tb« 
form id * report, which. If *m>rov.-d „f by the Judge, t« 
*< touted and "Igucd by him. —lllackstone : Comment,, 
hk. 111., eh. T*. 

5. An account or statement of a Judicial 
opinion or decision, nr of a case argued mid 
determined in a court of law, chancery, 
Ac. The books containing such statements 
arc also called reports. Such reports contain 
a statement of the pleadings, tho facts, the 
arguments of counsel, and the Judgment of 
the court In carh case reported ; the obf r ct 
being to establish the law and prevent convict- 
ing decisions, tay preserving and publishing 
the judgments of tne courts, mid the grounds 
upon which the Judgments were based. 

"Th**« reports *r* hUtorln* of th« ironl pa**«. 
with * »borl ■umrnary of th* proc*odli>g*. which are 
pr*»*rv*s| at larg* In th* record. llm irKUm'iitu on 
both side* *nd th« th* court g*v* f *r It* Judg- 

incut ; tivkeii down In abort note* by i<*i>un* (iTcaeot." 
—Hlaekstn ns • Comment (Intr.xlj 

6. An account or statement of tho proceed- 
ings, debates, Ac., of a legislative assembly, 
court, meeting, or tho like, taken down in 
writing and Intended for publication ; an 


epitome, or fully written-out accouat, of a 
speech or meeting. 

"Th* Gentleman t Mtyatine. In the year 17SS. Intro- 
duced a* a new feature. aotnewhat cojitoui reports of 
th* detate* iu the lluuie* of Lord* and Coluluoq*." — 
Oranl ; Setespoper Preu. 1. ITT. 

7. An account of tha proceedings of a 
society, company, or the like, with a state- 
ment of its position financially or otherw ise. 

8. A paper delivered by the masters of all 
ships arriving from parts beyond the seas to 
the Custom-house, and attested upon oath, 
containinganaccount of thecarguon board, Ac. 

9. The sound of an explosion ; a loud noise. 

" Rifling *nd cawing «t the gun'* report .** 
Khakesp. : Mulsummer Sight's Dream, III. 2. 

• 10. Relation, correspondence, reference, 
connection. (Fr. rapport.) 

“The corridors have no report to th* wings tb*y 
jolo to."— Evelyn. 

* ro-port'-a-blo, a. I Eng. report, v. ; -able.) 
Fit to bo reported. 

*ro-port'-age (ageasig),#. (Eng. report, 
a. ; -age.) Report. 

” II* will lute rest th* lovers of person*! detail by 
certain reportage."^ Academy, Nor. 6. )i8). 

re-port -«d, pa. par. nr a. (Report, t\] 

reported-speech, s. Oblique or indirect 
speech. 

report-er, s. [Eng. report , v. ; - er .] 

1. One who reports, tells, or spreads a re- 
port or rumour of anything. 

'* My reporter devised well for her.’ 

Shake tp. ; Antony d Cleopatra, U. 2. 

2. Specifically : 

(1) One who reports or draws up official 
statements of law proceedings, and decisions 
of legislative debates. 

"The reporter of the Senatorial Committee."— 
Daily Telegraph, June 23, Uei. 

(2) One who is engaged on the stair of a 
newspaper to report public meetings, enter- 
tainments. ceremonies, or the like, and to 
collect information respecting interesting or 
important events. 

“The popular belle, that Dr. Johnson attended the 
gallery of the II ou»e of Common* to report the debate*, 
which he hud blru*rlf heard— juxt a* our reporters f.>r 
the morning mper* do to our day— lia* do fouudallon 
whatever."—- Grant: Sews paper Preu, 1. 144. 

rS-port'-ing, pr. par., a., As. [Report, r.] 

A. As pr. par. : (Seo the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Giving or furnishing a report or state- 
ment. 

2. Of or pertaining to reports or reporters. 

“A full and faithful account of the reporting 
department of each of our exUtlug morning paper*. " — 
Grant ■ Sewspaper Press, i. 141. 

C. As subst, : The act, system, or practlco 
of making reports of meetings, debates, or the 
like. 

•] The publication of tho debates in the 
Houses of Parliament was long forbidden, and 
io 1771, Miller, printer of the Kvening Mail , 
was arrested for committing the offence. The 
Lord Mayor released him, and was In conse- 
quence scDt to the Tower. In 1772 the de- 
bates were again published. This time, how- 
ever, no arrest took plnre. Every important 
newspaper lias a abifi of re|K>rterH. When a 
loug d< bate lias to bo taken down, tho fii>t 
reporter makes notes for n certain period, 
and then goes lo write out his manuscript 
and hand it to tho printers. The pn^ccM goes 
cm till tho debate doses. Puring tho present 
century tho rejatrling of events for rn-w spujuTs 
lias Itcccuno an lni|>orlant element of modern 
enterprise, particularly In tho United Stales, 
where everything of public Interest i« quickly 
published. During war times re|>oi (era incur 
tho greatest risks In tho gathering of news, nud 
reporters Imvo been sent out on exploring ex- 
peditions to Africa, and oilier distant regions. 
” la onlrr that th* *Arll*r hMory of p*rll*m*ntAry 
reporting may 1*> bvtW lindemood-“— Grant ' Sties- 
jxsf>er Preu. L 141. 

■ r8 port' Ing-ly, mfu. [Eng. reporting: dy.) 
Ily way of report or common fume; on liesrsay. 

“ Uellev* It belter th*n reporttngty ** 

flhakesp. Murh Ado, III. t 

ro por tor 1 al, * ro por tor I al, n. 

(Eng. reporter; dal.] Of or pertaining to a 
reporter or re|Kir(eni ; cnnaiatlng of or con* 
atitutiNl iiy reporters. 

" A fur lh* il*lly pr*M . , . wa* *«k*.|, «h»t 

w*« hU tnitlnvM or |'r<>fr»Onn and rcpU*.) Dial h* 
wa* o| th* rsporlnrlal p*rtua*lon 1 Gentleman s 
M tg isine, Jun*. Iiu, p Ml. 


‘ rc por'-tor-^, s. [Repoht, r.l A report. 

“ Thia Lranacuralv* rtportory.” — Sash* : Lenten 
Stufe. 

rS-poa -ol, *re pos-all, >. (Eng. repot(e\ 
v. ; Zl.) 

1. The act of reposing or resting. 

** Wotlld th* reposal 
Ol anv trust, virtue, or worth »n Ihre, 

M*kc tliy word* faith dt* Makeip . ; Dear, R I. 

* 2. That on which one reposes or reata. 

"The d*vH'a cuahloo . . . hi* pillow and chide ro- 
potaU."— Burton : A not. of MtlancKuly. p. *5. 

• rS-po^' an90, i. [Eng. repose), V. ; -ancc.) 
The net or state of reposing or resting lo coa- 
fidence ; reliance. 

“See what i-Mt 

Kepotance be*v*u can br k 'cL" J. JIa\l • Poems, p. fl 

r^-po^o', r.f. A f. [Fr. reiser = to repose, to 
rest, to stay, from Low Lat. repauso, from 
Lat. rc- = again, and jwuso = to jwuse. puusa 
= a pnose(q.v.) ; Sp. nrposar ; Port, repousar ; 
ItaL rfpoaarc.] [Posb, t?.J 

A. Tranjifire : 

1. To lay at rest ; to lay for the purpose of 
taking rest ; to refresh by rest ; to recline. 

M l*lea»r y»«u, inaanwhllr, In Sttlni; bower. 
liepote yuu till hi* w»klo( hour 

Scott Lady ef the Jxskt. vl. 1<X 

• 2. To cause to be calm or quiet ; to quiet, 
lo compose, to tranquillize. {Fuller.) 

*3. To lav, place, or set in confidence or 
trust. ( Shctkesp . : Richani II., il. 4.) 

* 4. To lay up ; to lodge, to deposit. 

*' Pvhhlv*. reposed In tho** cliff* amount Ihe earth, 
being not so dlavoluble and more bulky. *r» left 
behind.'— \fooduiird. 

^ In these last two meanings, the word 
appears to be confused with Lat. repositm, 
pa. par. of rejsono = to lay up. [Reposit.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To lie at rc9t ; to rest, to sleep. 

2. To lie, to rest. 

" HI* right chwik 

Reposing oo a cajhlon." Shakesp. ; Cymbelin*. Iv. 1 

*3. To rest in confidence or trust ; to rely, 
to depend. 

"Upoo who** f*llh and honour I repose.” 

Shakes p. • Tiro Uentlemen, lv. 0. 

rS-po^o', s. [Fr. repos.) [Repose, r.) 

1. Ordinary language : 

1. The act or state of reposing ; a lying at 
rest ; rest, quiet, sleep. 

2. Rest of mind; tranquillity, calmness; 
freedom from uneasiness or disturbance of 
mind. 

“ Hi* calm, broad, thoaghtloA*. a*|>*ct hrrath'd repose” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, 1. 24. 

3. Settled composure ; absence of all show 
of feeling. 

** Her manner* had not th*t repos* 

Which mark* th* cast* of Ven de V«r«.“ 

7Vnny*<m. Lady Clara Erred* IVrr, t*. 

4. A cause of rest ; that which gives rest or 
repose. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Art : That quality in painting which gives 
It entire dependence on its inherent ability, 
and does not appeal by gaudiness of colour, or 
exaggeration of attitude, to a fnlso estimate of 
ability. A general quietude of colour and 
treatment and an avoidunee of obtrusive tints 
or striking action In figures arc generally com- 
prehended by this designation, when applied 
to a work of art. {Fairholt.) 

2. Pronin : That quality In an actor which 
enables him to retain perfect •elf-cominaud, 
and avoid all exaggeration. 

3. Poetry: A rest, a pnuse. 

r£ posod , pa. par. ora. [Repose, v.) 

A. As pa. jhir. : (See the verb). 

• B, At ad). : Calm, tranquil, aetiled. 
(flaeon.) 

1 ri poy-JSd-lJ, [Eng. reposed; -ly.) 

Iu a quiet or coniimacd manner; quietly, 
com|»o»ed]y, tranquilly. 

• rfi po^ bd nbfis, a. [Eng. rr;>oa*./ ; -aw.) 
Tin* qii.illly or *tate of being reposed or at 
reat ; calmness, composure, tranquillity. 

’* With wand run* rei*.-*edness of otlDd.*'— JY.jrui V 
Rooctslinl, l>. l"4 

• rb poso* fill, a. [Eng. repo**, a. ; -ful(t ). ] 
Fill I nfrviKtae; affording contldenco or trust ; 
truetworthy. 

" A f»*t frtvnd or re pouf id oouSiUot"— HuwwO. 


boil, b< 5 ^; pbilt, Jbv^l ; cat, 9011, chornn, 9hln, bongh ; go, 60m; thin, {hla ; *ln, 09; expoot, Xenophon, oyut ph » L 
-clan, - tlan = a knot, -tlon, alon = shun; -(Ion, - jlon - zbun, clou*, tlou*, atom) = shit*, -bio, -<Ho. Ac- = b9l, 
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re-pt>s'-er» s. (Eng. repos(c\ v. ; -er.] One 
who reposes. 

* re-pos-it, * re-pos-ite, v.t. [Lat. reposi - 
tus, pa. par. of repono = to lay np : re- — 
back, again, and pono = to place.] To lay up ; 
to lodge or deposit, as in a place of safety. 

" Others reposite their younp In holes .'— Derham : 
Physico Theology, bk. ir., cL. xiii. 

* re-pos dt, s. [Repqsit, v.) That which is 
laid up^; a deposit. 

* re-po-$! -tion, s. ILat. repositio, from re- 
positus, pa. par. of repo no.] [Reposit, u.] 

* I. Ch-d inary Language: 

1. The act of replacing or resetting. 

M The rf)uj(U\an of the luxxted shoulder.' ' — W Us- 
man Surgery, bk. vii., ch. V. 

2. The act of laying up or depositing, as in 
a place of safety. 

"Not capshleof observation, CArriesae of reposition.” 
—Bp. Hail : A Censure qf Traseil. § 6. 

II. Scots Law : Retrocession, or the return- 
ing back of a right from the assignee to the 
person granting the right. 

* H Reposition of the Forest : The re- afforest- 
ing of a forest. 

re-pos'-I tor-y, * re-pos i-tor ic, s. [O. 

Fr. repositoire, from LaU repositorium, from 
repositus , pa. par. of repono = to lay bank ; O. 
Sp. & Ital. rtposi/orio.) 

1. A place where things are or may be 
deposited for safety or preservation ; a de- 
pository, a storehouse, a magazine. 

" That dark repository in winch the abortive statutes 
of luiioy generations sleep.-— Macaulay : Hat. Eng., 
ch. xvi. 

2. A place where articles are kept for sale ; 
a shop, a warehouse. 

re-pd'-^oir (oi as wa), *. (Fr.} 

Roman Ritual : 

1. The altar at which the Host, consecrated 
at the Mass on Iluly Thursday, is reserved 
tdl the Mass of the Priesanctified. on Good 
Friday. (Holy-week.) 

2. The altar on which the Eucharist is de- 
posited during a pause in a procession. 

re pos sess', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eog. possess 
(q.v.£] To possess again. 

M If Edward repme'x fhe crown." 

Shakes/*. ■ 3 Henry VI., ir. 6. 

If To repossess one's self of: To obtain posses- 
sion of or to acquire for one’s self again ; to 
regain. 

re-pos §ess -ion (ss as sh). s. [Pref re-, 
and Eng possession (q.v.).] The act or st ite 
of possessing, or gaining possession of again. 

** Being ready to enter into a repossession of fits 
country. —Hoiccll : Letters, bk. i.. let. S. 

* re pof-ure, s. (Eng. repose ) ; -ure.] Re- 
pose, rest, quick ( Fuller : Hist. Camb., viiL 19.) 

re-pot', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eug. pot, v. (q.v.).] 
To replace in pots. 

*’ °ld plants. . . . being kept rather drr. and then 
shaken out and repotted.^— Field. Oct. 3, Hsi 

* re pour', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pour 
(q.v.).] To ponr again or back. 

" Itepanrinff down black darkness from the sky." 

Mtrrour for Magistrates. 

re-pous se', CL [Fr., pa. par. of repousser 
= to push or thrust back. ] A term applied to 
a kind of ornamental metal work, formed in 
relief by striking on the metal from behind 
with a punch or hammer until the required 
forms are roughly produced in relief upon the 
surface ; the work is then finished by the pro- 
cess of chasing. The work of Benvenuto 
Cellini (1500-1570), in this branch of art, is 
the most celebrated. Common work of this 
kind, as for tea- or coffee-pots, Ac., is executed 
at Birmingham in pewter and Britannia metal, 
and then electrotyped. 

* re-prefe, * re-preve, a. (Reproof.) 

rep-re hend’, * rep re hende, v.t. (Lat. 
re-prehemio — to hold hack, to check, to blame : 
re- = back, and prehendo — to hold, to seize ; 
Fr. reprendre; Sp. reprehender, reprender ; 
Port, reprehender ; Ital. r tyre nek re.] 

1. Orig. to take hold of one and pnll him 
back, when about tu do something; hence, 
to charge witli a fault ; to chide sharply ; to 
reprove ; to find fault with. 


2. To take exception to ; to blame, to cen- 
sure ; to find fault with. 

** 1 nor advise, uor reprehend the choice 
Of Msrcley.htlL" J. Philips: Cyder, L T8. 

* 3. To detect of fallacy. 

'’ This colour will be reprehended or encountered, 
by minuting to *U excelleocics in composition* » kind 
of poverty. —Beucon. 

* rep-re-hend‘-er, s. [Eng. reprehend ; -er.) 
One who reprehends ; one who blames, ceu- 
sures. or finds fault. 

*• The querulous reprehenders edd to the cause of 
com plain t. * — Ola mall : Scepsis Scientijica. (Pref. ) 

rep-re-hen’-si-ble, a. [Lat. reprchensibilis, 
from reprehensus, pa. par. of reprehendo — 
to reprehend (q v.j; Fr. reprehensible; Sp. 
reprensible ; Ital. nprcnsibUe.) To be repre- 
hended, censured, or blamed ; deserving of 
reprehension or censure ; blameworthy, cen- 
surable ; calling for reproof or rebuke. 

“ To say Good morning or Good evening was highly 
reprehensible." — Macaulay : Hut, Eng., cfi. xviL 

rep-re-hcn'-si-ble-ness, s. (Eng. repre- 
hensible ; -ness.] Tfie quality or state of being 
reprehensible ; culpable ness, bhunableness. 

rep-re-hen'-si bly, adv. [Eng. reprehen- 
sible); -ly.] In a reprehensible manner or 
degree ; culpably ; in a manner calling fur 
reprehension, reproof, or rebuke. 

•* Nay. even those laws which authorised him to 

f iovern thus were in his judgment reprehensible 
emeut. 4 * — Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. Iv. 

rep-re -hen'-sion, s. [Lat. reprehensio, from 
reprehensus, pa. par. of repreheiulo = to repre- 
hend (q.v.) ; Fr. reprehension ; Sp. reprension ; 
Ital. ripre?ision<\] Tlie act of reprehending, 
blaming, or censuring ; blame, censure, re- 
proof. 

'* Reprehensions may suppress passions when they 
are weak, hut do but incense them whilst they are 
raging." — Buyle: fiorfa, vt. 24. 

* rep -re-hen -si ve, a. (Fr. rt f prehmsif; Sp. 
reprensivo; Ital. ripi'ensivo.] Containing re- 
prehension or reproof. 

“ By a reprehensire shortness, be [Christ] hath clears 
the man's innocence and vindicates God's proceedings.” 
— South: Srrmasu. vili. 299. 

* rep-re-hen-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. repre- 
henshe; -ly.J In a reprehensive or reproving 
manner ; with reprehension or reproof. 

** Xenophanes the Colophonian reprehensirely ad- 
monished the Egyptians.' 4 — Cudworth: Jntell . System, 
p. 226. 

* rep-re-hen -sdr-y» «• [Lat. reprehensus, 
pa. par. of reprehendo — to reprehend (q.v.).] 
Containing reprehension or reproof; repre- 
hensive. 

rep re-sent' (I), v.t. [Fr. reprisal ter, from 
Lat. reprcesento = to bring before one again, 
to exhibit: re- = again, and prersmto = to 
present; prtrsens = present ; Sp. & Port, re- 
presentor; Ital. ri present a re.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To present again, or in place of something 
else ; to exliihit the image or counterpart of; 
to typify. 

" Before him hum 

Seven lamr*. as In a zodiac representing 
The heavuly Bras." Milton : P. L,, xiL 255. 

2. To exhibit or portray by pictorial or 
plastic art ; to reproduce. 

3. To portray or exhibit by mimicry or 
action of any kind ; to act the part or character 
of ; to persouate. 

4. To depict, to describe, to give an account 
of : as. He represents his agent as being renuss 
in hia duties. 

5. To declare, to set forth : as, To represent 
the dangers of a line of conduct. 

6. To stand in or supply the place, or per- 
form the duties or functions of; to speak and 
act with authority on behalfof ; to look after 
the interests of ; to be a substitute, ageut, or 
deputy for. 

" The Estat-s h.vl liberally voted such a supply as 
the poor country which they represented could atrord." 
Macaulay . Hut Eng , ch. xxL 

7. To stand in the place of, in the right of 
inheritance. 

8. To serve or stand as a symbol or sign of : 
as. Words represent ideas or things. 

9. To image or picture in sensation. 

IL Zool. & Biol. : Before any clear ideas 
prevailed as to the geographical distribution 
of animals, it was held that every type in one 
hemisphere was represented by a correspond- 
ing type m the other hemisphere. Thus, the 


puma in the New World was held to represent 
the lion and the tiger in the Old World. 

Uuti] the last few years the existeuce of two genera 
h avi us so very much In common as the camel* and the 
llamas, and yet so completely isolated geographically, 
bad not received any satisfactory explanation, for the 
old idea that they in some way ‘ re^ resent ed 4 each 
other in the two hemispheres of the world wa^ a mere 
mney without phiiosophroal basis. 44 — Prof. /Tneer. in 
Encyc. Brit. (e<L 9tb), xiv. 73S. 

re pre sent' (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
present, v. (q.v.).] To present again or anew ; 
to bring again before the miuiL 

* rep-re-sent'-a-ble, a. [Eng. represent; 
-abU.] Capable of being represented. 

* rep-re-sent’-ai^e, s. [Eng. represent; 
•anre.] Representation, likeyss. 

"The Tepresentances and forms of those who have 
brought something profitable. 44 — Donne : Hut. Septua. 
gmt, p. 93. 

* rep-re sent -ant, s. Si a. [Fr., pr. par. of 

representcr.] 

A. As subst. : A representative. 

"There is expected the count Henry of Nassau to 
he at tne said aolemnity. as the representant of his 
brother." — Wotton : Re nut hu, p. 279. 

B. .45 adj. ; Representing ; acting as re- 
presentative. 

rep-rc-sen-ta'-ticn (1), s. [Fr.. from Lat. 
repraiseitUU ionem , accus. of reprcrsentutio, from 
repreesentatus, pa. par. of reprn^ento = to 
represent (q.v.); Sp. representation; Ital 
ruppresentacione.] 

I. Ordinary Jsanguage : 

1. The act of representing, describing, or 
portraying ; description. 

2. The portrayal or rej 'reduction by pictorial 
or plastic art of any object. 

* 4 If we consider what Xuma ordained concerning 
images, and the representation of the guda."— *Vorf^.- 
Plutarch, p. 54. 

3. The public exhibition or reproduction of 
a play on the stage, or of a character in a 
play ; a dramatic performance. 

4. A verlial description ; a statement of 
arguments, facts, &c. ; hence, specifically, a 
respectful expostulation or remonstrance. 

“ The statement was not an accurate representation 
Of hia views. — sm/idurd. June 21, 1636. 

5. An image or likeness, as a picture or 
statue. 

44 A very correct representation of the comet of 

1319."— Uerschel : Astronomy, $ 5^3. 

6. The part performed by a representative, 
delegate, agent, or deputy ; es pec. the func- 
tions of a representative in a legislative 
assembly ; the system according to which 
communities, districts, cijmties, &c., are re- 
presented in such assemblies. 

• 4 Th* full and complete and continuous repreienfru 
tion of every part of the country in tbo Parliament.* 
— standarti, J uno 21, 1866. 

An Act for the Better Representation of 
the People is an Act for exteading the }>arlia- 
mentary suffrage to people who were not before 
entitled to vote. It is the first of the two 
popular boons constituting a Reform Act. 
[Reform Acts.) 

7. A number of delegates or representatives 
collectively. 

II. Law : 

1. £ri!7. Law: 

(1) The standing in the place of another, aa 
an heir, or ia the right of taking by inherit- 
ance ; the personating of another, as heirs, 
executors, or administrators. 

(2) A collateral statement In insurance, 
either by parol or in writing, of such facts or 
circumstances relating to the proposed adven- 
ture, and not inserted in tfie policy, as are 
necessary to enable the insurer to form a 
just estimate of the risk. 

2. Scots Law : 

(1) The obligation inenrred by an heir to 
pay the debts and perform the obligations 
incumbent upon his predecessor. 

(2) The written pleading presented to a 
lord-ordinary of the Court of Session when 
his judgment was brought under review. 

re-pres en-ta' tion (2), 8. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. presenfiHion (q.v.).] The act of re- 
presenting or presenting again to the mind 
that which was formerly present but is now 
absent. 

* rep-re-^en-ta'-tion-al, a. [Eng. repre- 
sentation; -cl.) Pertaining to or containing 
representation. 


" Pardon me for reprehending thee.” 

Shakesp. : TViu Andrvnieu*, 111. 2. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g5, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mrite, cub, cure, quite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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' rep re ^en-ta -tion a ry, a. [Eng. re 
prtstntnlvsn ; -ary.) Of or pertaining to re 
presentation ; representative. 

rep rc scnt'-a-tlve, a. & a. [Fr. rejrresen. 
Uitif; Bp. & Port, rqwcsentatioo ; Jtal. rapi>re< 
sentivo.) 

A. As (vljertire : 

1. Exhibiting likeness or similitude ; Otted 
to represent. 

•* A large berry bearing tree at Jjuc« hw no 

rrprttentadve species on (liarlea Island.' — Darwin . 
} oyaje round the World, ch. xvu. 

2. Acting as agent, deputy, or delegate for 
others ; bearing the character or power (jf an- 
other ; performing the duties or functions of 
others ; representing the interests of others. 

" Thu* tht CnbUiet. hai something of tho popular 
charnctcr of ■ repretentatirc budy; mu/ Uie rr r ,-%rn. 
***'•/* '*>** lias * 'methmtfuf the gravity of a Cabinet.' 
— Afncaul ly ■ UUt. Eng., ell. XJ. 

3. Conducted or constituted by the agency 
of deleg ites or deputies chosen by the people : 
as, representative govern men t. 

4. Typical. 

’* **o one human belog cad »>c completely tho rtvr*. 
tevL.it its, nun ot hi* race." — Palgraee. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who or that which represents or 
exhibits the likeness of annther; that by 
" hich anything is represented or exhibited ; a 
representation. 

2. One who represents or acts as the agent, 
deputy, or delegate of another or others ; an 
agent, deputy, or substitute who supplies the 
place and performs the duties or functions of 
another or others ; specif., a person chosen by 
any body of electors to represent them in a 
legislative assembly. 

" The wt.rse onr repretenfattm, therefore, the longer 
we are likely to l>« cursed with them."— Macaula y 
But. Eng., cb. xlx. ’ 

IL Technically: 

1. Biol.: The representative theory con- 
tended for by Swainson and other quinarians 
was that iu each circle particular types were 
represented. In every circle of birds, for in- 
stance, there wore raptorial, Insessoriai, ra- 
soriai, grsllatorial, and natatorial types. Any 
representative of these was analogous to the 
corresponding type io all other circles. 

2. law : One who stands in the place of an- 
other as heir, or in the right of succeeding to 
an estate of inheritance, or to a crown. 

•I (1) House of Jlepresentatives : The lower 
house of the sopremo legislative body of the 
United States, consisting of members chosen 
biennially by the people of the several states 
in numbera proportioned to their population. 
Each state sends at lefist one representative. 
The same title is applied to the lower house in 
n»«'8i of the state legislatures. 

(2) Tersonal representative: An executor or 
administrator. 

(3) Real representative: Ao helr-atdaw or 
devisee. 

representative faculty, ». 

Metnph. : (See extract). 

" The aenernl capability of knowledge neec«ArUr re- 
quire* that. betide* th* power of evtdting oot of ur»- 
c<.ii«cluiiMi*ft* one nortlou ol our retained knowledge iu 
prejrri-iit - e to another, w« pu**e»* the faculty of ropre- 
ja-iifuia In eoii*clou*ne*ii what in thus evoked. . . 
Tin* A' eprete nritive Eae.utty f* ImagimUiou or Phan-' 
—Hamilton ■ Mrtaph. (e*J. Mamet), II. 26. 

representative -species , ». 

Zaol. : A species exhibiting n comparatively 
recent modification, ami having its origin in 
or near the locality where it occurs. 

* rop ro-^ont-n-ttvc-ly, adv. [Eng. repre- 
sentative; -ly.] In a representative manner; 
by way of representation ; vicariously. 

’•He wo* oolemnly reinstated In favour, and wo 
nrrrirm.it Ively or vk-tually In bi a* ’•-Burrow: Her- 
rrumt, vol. Ji., *er. 80. 

* rSp-re^^ont’-a-tlvo-noss, $. [Eng. repre. 

tentative ; -ness. ) The quality or state of being 
representative. 

* °° • s * ( En P- represent; -«.] 
(Wrongly used for a representative.) 

# fr'Jxlp* ami repreientaet cliowen and scat 

MeTaurcVp'MS dl,,tr,bulloll * v — 1 ttaudUm Tenn er 

rfcp rc $Snt cr, *. [Eng. rt present ; -er.\ 

1. One who represent* ; onu who shows, ex- 
hibits, or reproduce 

Ar h ’* in « tll J 1 lini'ator or secondary repr*. 
iw ter — lirowns I uljnr Err our t, bk v., clr. *1*. 


*2. Ooe who represents another or others ; 
a representative. 

*rcp re-sent -meat, «. [Eng. r< 7 >r«« 7 if; 
•ment.) Representation. 

, ,, " In his heart bescat 

All repreientment of hi* al®-< ,t lire. 

Chapman 11 unver ; Qdyisey 1. 

rc press', % rc presse, v . [Pref. re-, and 

Eng. press, v. (q.v.).J 

1. To press bark or down effectually; to 
crush, to put down, to subdue, to quell. 

" lt»» K»°d kyuife *o well ad Jre*»eth. 

* hat all LI* fo uim lie reprcucth.* 

Goterr : c. A., rll. 

2. To restrain; to keep back; to keep under 
restraint. 

"The prudent god le»» yet her wrath rrpmi'd.' 

Pope: Eomcr; JUudv ill. 673. 

* r 6- press', s. (IUu*nEss, v .] The act of 

repressing ; repression. 

''IxHid outer I oi of Injury, whrn thr-y tend nothing 
to the redrew of It. 1* a liberty r.ither as-unuxl l.v rave 
and iiuintitoce. than authonx^d by luaucc.— 
(roifrnmen/ o/^e runout 

* re-press -er, s. [Eng. r<rp7r«; -rr.] One 
who or that which represses, crushes, or 
subdues. 

t re press'-i-blo, a. [Eng. repress; -able.] 
Capable of being repressed, crushed, subdued, 
or restrained. 

*rc press'-! -bl^, adv. fEng. rcpressibQe) ; 
-ly.\ lu a repressive manner. 

re press'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr.] 

1. The act of repressing, crushing, sobdning, 
or restraining. 

"Do such thing* fi>r the advnocemeat of Justice, 
and fur the reprei.aou ami pun i slim rot of malefactor* - 
— Gurnet ■ /tecorrf#. vol it , hk. 1.. Ku,M 

2. That which represses ; a check, a re- 
straint. 

ro-press-ive, a. [Fr. rtpressif.] Having 
power to repress, subdue, or restrain ; tend 
ing or serving to repress or quell. 

"They were gbul to lift the burden of that rrprru- 
tee legislation from their should er».' - DaUy Telegraph, 
Aug. 16, 1666. 

rc-prcss -iye- ly,ady. [Eng. repressive ; -fy.] 
In a repressive manner; so as tu rejiress. 

* re-pro ve, v. & s. (Reprove, w. & 3 .,] 

rc-pricfc, s. [REPnoor.] 

# rc pricv’-al, s. (Eng. rcpriev(e); -a?.] A 
respite, a reprieve. 

"ni* [the sailor *) Bleeps are hut rrprievala of his 
danger*. —Sir T. Uverburg . Character*, ii 7. 

rc-prieve', * rc preevo, * re privo, v.t. 

( I he same word us .Mid. Eng. repreve = to 
rexirove (q.v.), to reject, to disallow.) 

1. To grant a reprieve or respite to ; to 
suspend or delay the execution of fora time. 

" 7 4 l,er °turo I humbly crane your n»aj ratio 
It to rcplcvlo, and my armue rcpru^C' 

Spvn.wr: E. 1^., IV. *U. 81. 

2. To save or rescue from danger of death. 

" defending, from lit* vcngi-ful baud. 

firprirvd tho relic* of tho Oroclau hand.” 

Pope: I/omer; /had x. 3X6. 

* 3. To relieve for a time from any suffering. 

" Or to aucconr, or rHlere him. 

Or from want* oft t<» re/rrre re him." 

Hraurne ; Shrphmnh Pipe, eel. t, 

*4. To aot free ; to relieve, to acquit. 

” V B l r f i hor whom h ear'll drilKl.t* to hear 

And loves to grant, reprieve him from tho wrath * 

Of greatest iiijualice." Sh.iXctp. : AU't Well, UL 4. 

re-prievo', s. (Repiiieve, v.) 

1. The suspension or delay of tbo carrying 
out of a sentence (generally of death) on a 
prisoner. It is popularly but erroneously 
supposed to signify a pennuuent rennssiuo, 
or commutation of a capital sonteneo. 

, A re/tHreelM the w Ithdrawlng ef a Miitenr* for an 
Uiterval of time ; whereby tho execution I, »uMH>ud.-d. 
Tld* may be. flr.t, *x QrWfrlo>/.V/i ; ottlier before or 
*1^15 A Udi{,,l0 . T,t: **• where the judgo 1# not *atl»!led 
with tne verdict, or the evidence l» *u*pleloi1*, or the 
Indictment U lu*vimclent ; or •oinothuc* If it bo a 
•tuall frhmy. or any favourable ctroum«taiicM ant>oar 
In the criminal* character. In order to giro room to 
U ,e cr °wn for cl Ihcr an nh*o|.iteor conditional 
T±»- Uh*ecui\'l)y. ex mmutat,, regu. frutu the mere 
plciwure of the crown, e»prr**od In «uy ** y ^ t7, e 
court by whom the ex*<nitlou la hi be awardfil Till* 
t r, M .V 1 ?! 0 |" r l,l,,h rr^r 9 '» r, ’Ke»rralljr jr ranted. 

. '* , 1 n °f oue °« tho >ocr*UiiM 


L " r con,, . n . °- ... 

*ut* Reprte ce» mar alsii tv* ex neeei.Unte legU : a* 
where a woman U capitally eonvicted. *nd plcoil. 
her pregnancy ; though till. I. i,u mu*, te .lay the 
J'ldirinent. yet It U to rv»jilte Ui» **<xuitlou till *hr ho 

Cl^ll Ariflthftr riiiais .x# i_ 


fl-Vi J.V V* .. ' Ul * BX'^'Otlou till • hr ho 

delivered. Another came of regular reprieve I*, if the 
offender Ivecnme non comp., $ U-lwMn Uie ju.l*:ment 
bit Iv Vk 11^ ' — WwHt/anr/ Oniym#n/ #l 


2. A respite; a short interval of ease or 
relief. 

*3. A temporary suspension of repression 
or extinction. 

" The Elenrinlart nvmterte* cot a reprieve till the 
teljru of I hftxltMiu* the elder. —IParOur/on : Otrlne 
Legation, blc 11., ) 4 . 

rep ri mand', v.t. [Fr. rtyrimaniter, from 
reprimand* ~ a reprimand (q.v.).] 

1. To reprove sharply; to reprehend: to 
chide or rebuke for a fault. 

" .W*" heard, one genial *nnuQer'* day. 

To reprimand them all " 

Covper Judgment of the Poeti. 

2. To reprove publicly and uflirially, in 
execution of a sentence, or order of a superior. 

rep' -ri- mand, s. [Fr. reprimand* (O. Fr. 
rrprimende), from Lat. reprimenda = a thing 
that ought to be repressed, prop. fern, of 
rcprimetulus, fut, pass. par. of reprimo = to 
repress; Bp. repriiTuwla,] A severe rejiroof, 
censure, or reprehension public or private: 
rebuke. 

* The aotwer of Jamci wa* n cold and *ul)*n reprL 
mand. — Macaulay : Hitt Eng., cb. vt 

* rep ri mand -or, s, (Eng. reprimand, v. ; 
-«r.J One who reprimands. 

** Tlieu add tho owl unto Id* reprimand er, 

Fa;r bit, I have uo cJimati t. tlander 
v < /nicer , 1667, p, 196. 

• rep'-rf-matc, * rep ry mate, a [l,nt. 

reprimo = to rejiress. J *0 crush, to destroy ; 
to deprive utterly. 

••Which must b« well applyed. coiTect, and *rpry. 
mate id theyr m Mice *."— Copland Uuydon ; Guettuon- 
ary qf Cyrurgyent. y 

re print', v.t. [Fret re-, and Eng. priaf, v. 
(q-v-).] 

1. Lit. : To print again; to print a second 
or new edition of. 

" 1 have Been some of my labours «lx.tecn time* rt- 
printed. — Goldtnuth . Euayt. (PrvLj 

2. Fig. : To renew the impression of. 

"To reprint God's luio^e uj>ou the •oul.’— Scm/*.- 
Sermoru, vol, I., ecr. 2. 

rc -print, s. (Reprint, v .] A second or new 
edition or impression of s nrinted work ; a re- 
impression. 

" This mUlrodinf; note ntamla uncorrected in the 
1IM p'tl. rcpri/i/hofureu*.’*— Athencrurn, Augustas, 

t re print - cr, s. [Eng. reprint, v. ; -er.] One 
who reprints ; specif., a publisher who re- 
prints and publishes standard works. 

" Scott may not have been able to bbc the copy, bet 
his repnntert could Athenaeum, Aui; 23 . 16 .H 4 . p! 231 . 

rc-pri§'-al, * re prls all, * re pris el, x. 

[Er. represaille, from Ital. riprevujlia, from 
ripresa = a reprisal or taking again ; prop, 
fem. of ripreso , pa. par. of riprnule re = to re- 
prehend, to take again, from Lat. reprehendo 
= tu take again, to reprehend (q.v.).] 

1. The aet of seizing or taking an vtliing from 
an enemy by way of indemnification or re- 
taliation fur something seized and detained bv 
him. 

2. That which Is so seized or taken, 

" That larjtc rc;»-t»a/ he might Ju»t1y claim, 
frur prize defrauded mud tunulted hinie. ' 

Pope . I/omer ; /ha d xt 834. 

3. The some os Rkcaition (q.v.). 

4. The act of retaliating on an enemy by the 
inllictii-n of suffering or death on a prisnnei 
taken from him in requitnl for some act of In- 
humanity perpetrated by him. 

5. Any taking by wny of retaliation ; any 
act of severity done in retaliation. 

l D . M, , r0l *> to mak * reprUaU npou we." 

— WaUrlanJ : II orkt. tv. 93. 

t Letters of manpte mu l reprisal, Letters of 
mark and reprUntl: [.Marque]. 

"Thr Council of C:il*d».nla» lu jrreat In.lUmatlon. 
l**uiv| letten ./ mark .1 >„t reprUnl ilu»t MtvaiiUh 
v®*cla — M.w.iul iy : ///»/. Eny., ch xviv. 

rS pri^o', r6 prizo', s. [ Fr., tern, of reprte, 

)*a. par. of repmutre = to take ugam ; Bp. re- 
preimi; I ta). ripresa. ] 

• 1. Ord. I/ing. : A tnklng by wny of re- 
taliation or indemnification ; reprisal. 

" If bo. a Jn*t rej, rile wuiild only »>o 
Of what the land iwurn’d U)k>ii the *ca." 

Pry Jen /And A Panther, UL 861. 

II. TVcAmcal/j/ : 

]. Maritime law : A ship rreaptiired from *n 
enemy or pirate. I f recaptured within twenty- 
four hour* of her cnjiture she must be rest-ired 
to her owner* In whole ; if after that period, 

•bo Ih the lawful prize of her recajitnni. 


■ — ■ — ■- .. I" ’WW. tivi I I 

b 2 ^^t^°- t .'h^ li « at ' 9e ^ Cb0rU *' 9fUn - bc “ 9h: go> ftom: th,n - fhls: sin, toy. «poot. Xenophon. la*, 

an. -tlaa - shan. -tion. stem = shun; -flon. -51™ = zhun. hsIous, -tious, -sloua = shus. -blc, -die. Ac. = b^l. 
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2. .Vasnnry: A term used to denote the return 
of mouldings in an internal angle. 

3. Law (PI.); Yearly deductions, duties, or 
payments out of a manor and lauds, as rent- 
charge, rent-seek, annuities, and the like. 

4. Music : The burden of a song. 

• re prise 7 , * re prize', v.t. [O. Fr. reptis , 

£ a. par. of repreiuire = to take again, from 
at. reprehendo — to take again, to reprehend 
(T-v.).] 

1. To take again ; to retake. 

"Ye might reprise the arrnes Sarpedon forfeited.'* 
Chapman Homer ; Iliad vil. 

2. To recompense, to pay. 

Of the huiils so cran ted by bis rnajrriy 
*[ ,ou d v be otl »erwt9e decreed. his majesty'* grantee 
•hould be reprised with other lauds."— (Irani ; lord 
Clarendon ; U. 252. 

* re-pris tin ate, v.t. [Lat. re- = again 
and pristinus = former, ancient.] To restore’ 
to a former or pristine condition or state. 

* re pris-tln-a'-tion, s. [Repristinate.] 
The act of restoring to a pristine or original 
state or condition : the state of being so re- 
stored ; resuscitation. 

* ro prlve (1), v.t . [Reprieve.) 

* re prive* (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Lat. privo 
= to deprive.] To take away. 

" How that my Lord from her I would reprise.” 

_ Spenser. F. IL i. 65. 

■* re -prize', s. & v. [Reprise, s. & v.J 

re-pr6a9h’, * re proche, v.t. [Fr. re- 
prochrr (O. Fr. reprochier), from a hypotheti- 
cal Low Lat. repropio= to bring near to, 
hence, to cast in one's teeth, to object, from 
Lat. re - = again, and propius, compar. of prove 
= near ; Sp. reprochar.] 

1. To censure in opprobrious terms; to 
charge with a f^.lt in severe terms ; to cen- 
sure or upbraid with severity, opprobrium, or 
contempt. 

•• If ye be reproached for the name of ChrUt, happy 
are ye. — 1 Peter iv. 14 . • vvs 

2. To find fault with. 

, iV rh ^ I u DerT * mpIeH ’ 411 • • • reproached with that 
cold and harreii quality of Smirke'a puverty-atrickeu 
perpendicular Gothic. '—Daily Telejraph, Juue 21 , 1836 , 

* 3. To disgrace. 

“ I thought your marriage fit: else Imputation, 
b • )T that he knew you, might reproach you r life." 

Shakes p. : Sleaiurejvr Measure, v. 1. 

To-proa9h', * re proch, * rc-proche. s. 

[ Fr. reproche, from reprocher — to reproach 
(q.v.); Sp. reproche.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

). The act of reproaching ; censure mingled 
with opprobrium or contempt ; opprobrious 
or contumelious language addressed to any- 
one; severe censure or blame, as for a fault. 

" It ia made up of boasts, reproaches, and sneers." 

Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. rvii. 

2. An occasion of blame or censure ; shame 
infamy, disgrace. 

XXx*2$. fcatb awa J r reproach."— Genesis 

* 3. An object of contempt, scorn, or deri- 
sion. 

*' 'Ye are become a reproach to our neighbour*."— 
Ixxix 4. 

II. Roman Ritual (PL): linproperia ; a series 
of antiphons and responses, forming part of 
the service which, on Good Friday, is sub- 
stituted for the usual daily Mass. The text 
is partly in Latin, partly in Greek, designed 
to illustrate the sorrowful remonstrance of 
Our Lord with his people for their ingratitude. 
These reproaches were first sung to plain- 
chant melodies, preserved in the Graduate 
Romanum, and still extensively used, but in 
the Sistine Chapel, since 1560, they have been 
sung to some exquisite faux bourdons, to which 
they were adapted by Palestrina. 

* ro proa9h-a ble, * re-pro che-a-blc, 

a. [Eng. reproach ; -able.] 

1. Deserving of reproach. 

2. Reproachful, opprobrious, contumelious, 
disgraceful. 

•• He also probyhyted tbat any thing© abuld b« red 
or spoken, rcprocheable or blasphemous to God."— 
Elyot : Governor , bk. iiL, ch. iL 

* re-proa9h -a-ble ness, s. [Eng. reproach- 
able ; -7i ess.] Tbe quality or state of being rc- 
proachable. 


re proa9h'-er, s. [Eng. reproach , v. ; -er.] 
One who reproaches. 

re-proa9h -ful, * re-proeh-ful, * re- 
proch full, * re-proche-full, a. [Eng. 

reproach; -full] 6 

1. Containing or expressing reproach or 
censure ; upbraiding, scurrilous, opprobrious, 
contumelious, abusive. 

Reproachful! taunts to the debasing of vs Iselan 
d«r»- — Hackluyt : Voyages, l. 585. 

2. Expressive of reproach. 

A look so sad, *o reproachful. Imploring and 
patient/ Lonfff elloxo Sfilei Standuh, v. 

3. Deserving of reproach ; shameful, scan 
dalous, infamous, base, vile. 

w . ,, , v " Thy punishment 

He shall endure, by coming in the flesh 

To a reproachful life.’ Hilton : p. L.. xiL 406. 

re - proa9h' - ful - ly, * re - proch - ful-ly, 
re-proche-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. reproach- 
ful; -ly.] 

1. In a reproachful manner; in terms of 
reproach ; with reproaches. 

w ® to understand our Lord 
Jesus Chmt ; and to epeak a word a**in«t him. wlf 
be to talk slightly and reproachfully of him ."— Sharp 
iscrmons, voL in., ser. IL 

2. Shamefully, disgracefully, infamously. 

** T^^t s bad enough, for I am hat reproach : 

And snaU 1 then be nsed reproachfully t" 

Shakesp. ■ 2 Henry VI , IL 4. 

*re pr6a9h'-ful-ness, * re proche-ful- 
nesse, s. [Eng. reproachful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being reproachful. 

"And this wannes huraanite# and cartoons be- 
; *» ' >e V ,r “® ln . t0 * D occasion of alaunderoua 
reprochcfulnesse:'— Cdal : Luke riL 


• re-pr6a9h'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. reproach- 

ab(le); -ly.] ] n a reproachable manner; in a 

mauner deserving of reproach. 


r ® t P r ° a 9^ "less, a. [Eng. reproach ; -less.] 
without reproach ; irreproachable. 

* re-prob-a-blc, a. [Lat. reprobo = to re 
prove (q.v.).] Removable. 

dS *** ~ 

* rep'-ro ba-9y, s. [Eng. reprobate); -cy.] 
The quality or state of a reprobate ; wicked- 
ness. 

“ In hts present state of reprobacy."— H. Brooke 
Pool of Quality, d. 134. 

* rep-ro ban9e, $. fLat. reprobans, pr. par. 
of reprobo = to reprove (q.v.).] Reprobation, 
damnation. 

“ Fall to reprobance." Shakesp. : Othello, t. 2. 

re P TO bate, a. & s. [Lat. reprobatus, pa 
par. of reprobo = to censure, to reprove (q.v.). j 

A. As adjective. ; 

* !• ^ ot capable of enduring proof or trial * 
not of standard purity or fineness ; disallowed’ 
rejected. ’ 

r ’j? 1 ■‘•’ft 'ball men csll them, because tbe 
Lord hath rejected them. — Jertmiah vi* 30 . 

2. Abandoned in sin ; lost to virtue or grace * 
morally abandoned ; profligate, depraved. ’ 

./iT£! Sep * r ^*. ]o - dgi ^ °, f tb ® soul « righteous 
and the reprobate —Horsley : Sermons, vol p., 3er> 20 . 

B. Assubst . : One who is lost to virtue and 
shame ; a very profligate or abandoned person : 
one who is abandoned to sin ; a wicked de- 
praved wretch. 

"The very reprobates from God."— Bale: Image, pt. ii. 

rep'-ro-batc, v.t. (Reprobate, a.] 

1. To express disapproval of with detesta- 
tion or marks of extreme dislike ; to condemn 
strongly. 

" Spain and Rome loudly reprobated the cruelty of 
tarmng a s*vage end licentious soldiery loose on kd 
unoffending people."- Macaulay: Hue. Eng., chy* 

* 2. To disallow, to disapprove, to reject. 

"Sach an answer « this is reprobated and disallowed 

-. wT ! '4^0^""' “• « ■ 

* 3. To abandon to wickedness, vice, and 
eternal punishment. 

H Approbate and reprobate : 

Scots J'-aw: To take advantage of one part 
of a deed, and reject the rest. This is incom- 
petent. A deed must be taken altogether or 
rejected altogether. 

* rep -ro-bate ness, 5. [Eng reprobate • 
•ites5.] The quality or state of being reprobate. 


* rep -ro-bat er, s. [Eng. reprdbat(e). v. ; 
*cr.] One who reprobates. 

»-"xF he ^ pat r iotic >*< 7 >roftaOr of French mode*"— 
Ooble: Continuation of Grainger. Hi. 4<xj. 

rep-ro-ba' tion, * rep-ro-ba-cl-on, s. 

[rr., from Lat. reprobutionem , accus. of repro- 


batio, from reprobatus e=z reprobate (q.v.); 8p. 
reprobation; ltal. reprobcuione, reprovaziont 
nprovazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of reprobation, or of disapproving 
with marks of extreme dislike. 

2. The state of being reprobated ; condemna- 
tion, censnre, rejection. 

V » brand of reprobation on dipt poetry And fslw 

coin. —Dry den. [Todd j 

II. Technically: 

1. Eccles. Law: The propounding of ex- 
ceptions to facts, persons, or things. 

2. Theol. : The word reprobation does not 
occur in the A.V. or R.Y. Reprobate occurs 

as ..? n adjective (Jer. \i. 30; Rom. i. 28; 
^ ^* ni - ; Titus i. 36) and as a substantive 

J/ S 0r ,’ 1 . xi ii’ 7). Rep robot io w*as used by 
Tertulhan (Apol xiii.), adupte.l by the Swiss 
theologians, and Anglicised as reprobatioo. 
The doctrine is thus stated in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith , iii, 7, the name reproba- 
tion, however, not being used : 

‘ re ® k °* mankind [i.e., all hut the dect] God 

P : wed. according to the unsearchable counsel of 
his own w 111, wherehy he extendeth or wlthholddh 
mercy m he pleaseth. for the glory of his sovereign 
power over hu creAtures to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin. to tha 
praise of his glorious grace." 

Calvinists adduce in support of the doctrine 
Rom. ix. 11-22; 1 Thcss. v. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 8; 
Jude 4, &c. The 17th Article teaches the pre- 
destination to life of “ those whom he [Godl 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankind," and 
is silent as to tbe fate of others. 

some words may b* accommodated to 
God e predestination, yet it Is the scope of that text 
Xo treat of the reprobation of any man to bell fire. '— 
Bramhall ; Against Hobbes. 

rep-ro-ba -tion-er, s. (Eng. reprobation ; 

: One who believes in or supports 
tbe doctriue of the reprobatioo of the non- 
elect. 

°/ • xnctifl ^ d ,^^o6aOonrri we abouad 
with. — South: Sermons, voL uL, ser. IL 

rep-ro ba-tive, a. [Eng. reprobat(e); .ftv.] 
Of or pertaining to reprobation ; containing 
or expressing reprobation; condemning in 
strong terms. & 

r ep'-ro -ba tor, s. [ Lat ] 

Scots Law: An action instituted for the 
purpose of convicting a witness of perjury 
or of proving that lie was liable to the ohjec- 
tions of agency, enmity, partial counsel, or 
the like. 

rep -ro^ba-tor-y, a. [Eng. re } >robat(e) ; -ory.] 
Tbe same as Reprobative (q.v.). 

re pro dU9©’, tU. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pro- 
duce, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To produce again or anew ; to renew the 
production of; to generate, as oflspring. 

." ®°. w a Person onoi. annihilated could b« repro- 
duced. —Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. lit, *er. 54 . 

2. To yield again ; to return. 

peopl® who consume, reproducing with a 
ir ° 01 thelr in,lu al consumption.’ 

Smith. H ealth of Battous, hk. ii.. ch. v. 

3. To represent to the memory or imagina- 
tion ; to portray, to represent : as. To repro- 
duce a scene on canvas, to reproduce a play ou 
the stage. 

re-pro dU9'-er, s. [Eng. reproduce); -er .] 
Oue who or that which reproduces. 

"The reproducer of tbla fatal scheme."- • 
American Taxation, 

re-pro due -tion, *. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

p rod uct ion (q v.).] 

1. The act of reproducing, or of yielding, 
presenting, or producing anew. 

**Th,® experiment about the reproduction of salt 
petre. —Boyle: Works, ilL 61. 

2. Specif: The process by which new indi- 
viduals are generated, and the perpetuation of 
species insured; the prm-.-ss by which new 
organisms are reproduced from those already 
existing. 

i ** !? a ^*° 4 reproductiin of mankind, hot not 

by the ordinary method of propagation as now."— 
Hale • Orig. of Mankind, p. 217. 

H Reproduction of animals is of two kinds, 
sexual [Gamooemesis, Homogenesis] and 
non -sexual [Xexogenesis]. The former is 
effected by the contact of a germ cell or 
mum arid a sperm cell or spennatozooid. 
Mhen the former is present in a female aad 
the latter in a male, the species is said to be 
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dioecious ; when there is only one individual, 
the terms used are hermaphrodite, andro- 
gynous, or monoecious, Non-aexual, agamic, 
or asexual reproduction is by gemmation and 
JisMou, by internal gemmation, by alterna- 
tion of generations, or by parthenogenesis 
(q.v.). In plants also there is a sexual and 
an asexual reproduction. The former is by 
germ cells or oospheres, the latter by a|>ores, 
geinnue, bulbils, conidia, buds, gonidia, &c. 

3, That which is reproduced, relived, or 
presented anew : as, The play is not new but 
a reproduction, 

^ Reproduction of parts: [Regeneration], 

ro pro due' ttvo, re pro due tor-jr, a. 

[Pref. re-, mnl Eng. productive, productory 
(q.v,).] Pertaining to, or concerned with re- 
production; tending or having the power to 
reproduce : as, the reproductive organs, the 
reproductive system. 

reproductive cells, s. pi 

Rot : Cells which aid iu the process of re- 
production. They may be sexual or asexual. 

reproductive faculty, s. 

Metaph. : (See extract). 

** Thin Reproductive Faculty is governed by the law* 
which resiiUta the succession o t our thoughts. . . 
If these laws are Allowed to operal* without the later- 
ven Lion of the will, this faculty msy bo called Sugges- 
tion. nr Spontaneous Suggestion ; wherew. If Applied 
under the Influence of the will. It will properly ohtala 
the name of Reminiscence or RecoLltcUon.’'— 
fon. SJelaphytic* (ed. Mm ruel), 1L 12. 

• re pro-mlss’-lon (ss as sh), * re pro- 
mys ai-oun, s. ILat. repromissio.) A re- 
newed promise. 

'* Ami he blesslde this Abraham which .hadde re- 
promyuioun *.' — WicHfTe . Rbrewu vll. 

• ro pro mul' gate, r .f. [Pref. re -, and Eng. 
promulgate (q.v.).] To promulgate or publish 
again ; to republish. 

re pro mul ga'-tlon, a. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. promulgation (q.v.).] The act of ^pro- 
mulgating ; a second or renew ed promulgation 

re proof', * re preef, * re prefe, * re- 
prief, * re procf, • ro prof, * re prou£ 
• re prove, a. (Reprove, r.J 

1. An expression of blame or censure nd- 
dressed to a person; blame spoken to the 
face ; censure, reprehension, chiding, repri- 
mand, blame, admonition for a fault. 

"A fool desplacth hli father's Instruction, hut he 
thftt regardetti rfirroo* 1* prudent-"- Prvmtrb* XV. t 

•2. Confutation, refutation, disproof. 

Io the reproof of this lies the jest." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry /P., iL #. 

• 3. Contradiction. 

" Your rejrroof is something too roand." 

Shaketp : Henry I’., iv. L, 

• 4. Reproach, blame. 

• ro prov'-a ble, * ro prove a ble, a. 

[Eng. reprov(e); - able . ] Deserving of reproof 
or reprehension ; worthy to be reproved ; 
blamable, blameworthy, censurable. 

*• Their unconcemeAness for religion and the things 
of Ootl. might be the leas reproveable.''— Sharp: Ser- 
morn, VoL 1., ser 10. 

• r<5 prov'-a ble ocas, s. [Eng. reprovable; 
-iiAaa.] The* quality or stale of being reprov- 
abls ; blameworthiness. 

• ro prov'-a bl^ t odv. [Eng. reprovaHlc) ; 
dy.\ In a reprovable or blameworthy manner; 
so as to deserve reproof. 

• re prov'-a!, S. lEng. repro^r) ; -al.) Tlie 
act of reproving ; reproof, admonition. 

" la tusking suy small reproval sweet.*' 

Sidney: Arcadia, hk. ill 

r<$ prove’, * re provo, v.t. (O. Fr. reprover 
(Fr. r^prourer), from 1>at. reprobo = to dis- 
approve, to condemn : re- = again, and probo 
to test, to prove.] [Rkprohair, a.] 

1. To rebuke to the face ; to charge with a 
fault ; to chide, to blame, to censure, to 
reprehend. (Genesis xxi. 25.) 

• 2. To convict ; to convince, as of a fault. 

'•When he Iths Com forte rl U cotoe, ho will reprove 

the world of sin *"— ■ John xv|. 8. 

3. To express disapproval of. 

** Ho neyther reproved the ordfneunce ,>f John. 

n'-yther condemned the fsatlngei of other men.''— 

I’dal Uatlhei*\x. 

4. To servo to admonish ; to net ns a re- 
proof to. 

• 5. To refute, to disprove. 

” Reprove my allegntloo If rmj can." 

Shaketp : 3 henry 47., ill L 


* re prove, s. [Reprooe! 

re-proV-cr, s. [Eng. reprov(e); -er.] One 
who reproves ; oue who or that which blames 
or Hods fault. 

** to the numerous tribe of polite rice*, there are 
still S'»me higher In the taihlou than othera, and 
therefore capable of A livelier defence, ami tl*A>-rv1iitf 
of a «trouger ridicule on the reprover, IV arburton . 
Work*, vol x., ncr. 22, 

ro-prov'-irig, pr. par. or a. [Reprove, r.] 

rc-prov'-ihg-ly, adv . (Eng. reproving ; -ly.) 
In a reproving manner; with reproofs. 

re pruno', v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng prune, v. 
(q.v.).J To prune again or anew*. (Lit. it jig.) 

" Re prune apricots sod |>«M:hes. saving as many of 
the young likeliest shoots u are well placed."— Rvelyn: 
Ralciuiar ; July 

* rep atl-ver, s. [Eng. reap , and riltyr.] 

Feudal Imw : Money paid by servile tenants 
to their lord, to be quit of the service of reap- 
ing his corn or grain. 

rep tant, a. [Lat. reptans, pr. par. of repto = 
to creep.] 

1, Rot. : Creeping and rooting. 

2. Zool. : Creeping, crawling, reptatory. 

* rep ta -tlon, s. [Lat reptatio, from repta - 
turn, sup. of repto — to creep ; Fr. reptation.) 
The act of creepiog or crawling, as serpents 
and other Reptilia. 

*' Reptation [isla mode of procreation by Advancing 
successively parts of the tninlc which occupy the 
place of the anterior parts which are carried forwards, 
as lu serpents. The term Is also applied to the alow 
progression of those animals whose extremities are so 
short that the body touches the ground."— Oven, In 
Brands 4 Coz. 

rep-ta-tor-y, a. [Reptation.] 

Zool. : Creeping, crawling, reptant. 

rcp’-tllo, a. & a. [Fr., from Lat. reptilem, 
accus. of reptilia = crawling, from reptua, pa. 
par. of repo = to creep (q.v.) ; $p. reptil ; I tal. 
ret tile.) 

A. As ndj retire : 

T. Lit. : Creeping, crawling; moving on tha 
belly or on small, short legs ; replant, repta- 
tory. 

” Cleanse halls from filth, to give a tempting gloss. 
Cherish the sullied reptile race with moss. 

liny : Rural X)*>rtt, t. 167. 

2. Fig. : Grovelling, low, mean, base, vul- 
gar : aa, a reptile ciew. 

B. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : An animal which moves on its 
belly, or on small, short legs, as a snake, a 
lizard, n centipede, a cnterpillnr, <tc. { 1 1 . J 

** Tie that has humanity, forewarn'd. 

Will tread aside slid let the reptile live." 

Coieper Task. vi. 667. 

2. Fig. : A grovelling, low, mean, base per- 
son ; a mean, low wretch. 

** It would be the highest folly and arrogance In the 
reptile man.*'— Warburton : Work*. vol. lx , ser. 7. 

II. Zool. : Any Individual of the modern 
class Reptilia (q.v.). It was formerly of much 
wider signification. [A. l.J 

“ In some of ihe most Important characters . . . 
reptilei agree with birds, as in the presence of a single 
occipital condyle, A complex lower law articulated to 
the skull by A quadrate bone, aim nucleated blood, 
corpusclca .... At the present ejK>ch, Indeed, birds 
are strikingly differentiated from reptile*, but the dis- 
coveries within recent veara of a number of exttuct 
birds with Reptilian character offer Ample evidence 
that birds are the descendants of some branch or 
brunches of the Reptilian tyi*e In which the power 
of flight was developed, and with It other anatomical 
peculiarities by which birds are now distinguished 
from living reptile*."— St. G. Mivart, la Rneyc. Brit. 
(cd nth!, xx. 442. 

■ r8p tl les. s. pi. [I>at., masc. or fern. pi. 
of reptitis.) [Rkitile.] 

Zool. : An order of LinnmiH’s class Am- 
phibia (n.v.) It contain^ i tho following 
genera • Testudo (fifteen species), ltnna (seven- 
teen species), Draco (t wo species), and 1-m erU 
(forty-eight species, Including six IJutrachiana). 
[Serpent es.J 

r6p til' -l a, a. pi. [Lat., ncut. pi. of rej4ilis.) 

[It KIT ILK.]’ 

1. Zool. : A class of Huxley's vertebrate 
section Mauropsida (q.v.). They are cold- 
blooded, oviparous, or ovovivi parous. Verte 
brnte nniiunls having the skin covered with 
scales nr unites. Ilenrt with two nurlelen, 
ventricular cbniulier Incompletely divided. 
Respiration takes place by lungs ; respiratory 
movements slow and Irregular. Intestinal 


tract and urogenital organs open into a com- 
mou cloaca. When the ap|»eudicular parts of 
the skeleton are present, thd sternum is never 
replaced by memoraiie bone, and the posterior 
sternal riba are attached to a median pro- 
longation of tho sternum. The metatarsal 
bones are not anchylosed among themselvea 
or with tho distal tarsal bone. The foetus it 
enclos'd in an amnion and allantois, and 
nourished from tho vitellns. Ita literature 
dntes from Aristotle (b.C. 884-322). Some pro- 
gress in classification was made by Itay(l<52&- 
1703) and Linmrus O"0"-7 8 )- [Amphibia ] 
Rrougninrt, in 1799, first recognized the cha- 
racters by which the Ratrnchia (q.v.) differ 
from other reptiles, and form a natural 
passage to the fishes. In the beginning of 
this century Oppel, Dumiril, and Cuvier 
worked assiduously on the material accumu- 
lated in the Paris Museum, nnd were followed 
by Bl&inville, Merrcm, Lntreille, Gray, and 
Wagler. In 1854 appeared the ninth and last 
volume of the ErpHologie Generate of 1)um6ril 
and Ribron, having been twenty years in pro- 
gress. In 1803, In bis Hunterian Lectures, 
Huxley adopted the term Sanroids for that 
division of the Vertebrates which he after- 
wards called Sauropsida. He divides tha 
Reptilia (Anal. I'erl., p. ]9G) into the follow- 
ing orders : Chelonia, Plesiosanria, Laccrtilia, 
Ophidia, Tchthyosauria, Crocodilia, Dicyno- 
dontia.Ornithoscelitln, and Pterosauria. Owen 
inakea reptiles proper the highest of the five 
sub-classes into which he finally divided his 
Heematocrya with nine orders. 

Iehthvojiterygla (extinct). 8auropterygla (extinct), 
Anomodoutia (extinct). Chelonia, LacertRia (with the 
extinct MoMAaonia), Ophidia, Crocodilia (with the 
extinct Teleoaannw ami Strepeo»i>oodylu*), DlnocaurU 
(extinct), and Pteroaauria (extiuct). 

Prof, Mivart (Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), rx. 
442-45) divides the Reptilia into the following 
ten orders : 

Ichthyopterygia (extinct), Anomodontia (extinct), 
IMnoMuria (extinct), OruUhot.iuria (extlncU. Ctlk;o- 
dilia, RbyTich<tce|ihalia, Sauro pterygia. Lace rt It a a, 
Ophidia, and Chelonia. 

2. Palaront. : The first appearanco of reptiles 
Is believed to be Indicated by remains of a 
marine Saurian ( Eosaurus acadianus) of Car- 
boniferous age. Froterosaurus is found in 
the Ferinian. In Mesozoic times the Rep- 
tilian type appears in auch variety and m 
such a high state of development that this 
era has l>een distinguished as the Reptilian 
age. In the Trias large marine Saurians and 
Dinosaurs are met with; the more gigantic 
forms were developed in the Jurassic period ; 
and the class attained its highest culmination 
in the Chalk Sir R. Owen's British Fossil 
Reptiles ia the best authority on the subject 
with which it deals. 

rop tU'-I-an, a. & s. [Lat. reptili(n); Eng. 
adj. auff. -an.) 

A. .4 j adj. : Of or pertaining to the Reptilia 
or reptiles. 

'* A vertical longitudinal nectloo of a reptilian 
ekuR.* 1 — Daily Chronicle, Sept. 14. 18*5. 

B. As subst. : An animal belonging to the 
class Reptilia ; a reptile. 

reptlllan-age, a. [Reptilia, II. 2! 

rop-tMIf'-or-OUS, a. [Eng. rertile; i con- 
nect.. and I>at. /era = to bear.) Producing or 
containing reptiles. 

" The age of the reptil if crou* Miidntone of Klglo.”— 
Daily Chronicle, Bepl 14. 1885. 

rcp-tl-liv -or-oiis, a. [Eng. reptil' ; i con- 
nect., and I^at. tviro = to devour.) Devouring 
or feeding on reptiles. 

" The otiier hlrd U pl«clvoron« ami retd ill mroiu, 
and destroy a no end of fro**, lltarda, and tho like.*— 
Field. April 4, 1884. 

rSp t6 m6n' As, s. [Rat. repto = to creep, 
nnd monas (q.v.).J 

Zool. : A genus of Rhlzollngellntn, with a 
single species, Rrptomanni caudnta, found in 
hny-mfusiiins and among decaying grass. 

rSp to nt-a, s. [Xnmcd nftor Humphrey 
Repion, 1752-1818, the “ 1 giml sea pc gardener.*! 

Rot. : A genus of Theuplimsten*. Only 
known «)>rcii*s, ^rnfonui hitri/nho, n Knmll 
trn*, with very hard wood, from hills in the 
north of lmiln. The round, black drup4 s arc 
eaten by tlio natives of India nnd Afghnnlstaii. 

r£ piib' llo, • r6 pub Holt, * rc pub 
llquo, s. (Fr. repuhti fur, from Rit. r«puh- 
(misa commonwealth : res = nn n flair, nnd 
yublica, fem. sing, of /miMchj = public (q.v.) ; 
Sp. rr;»«6/ioi ; Ilal. repuWim, rr/m/iMioi! 


boil, b<5j); poiit, cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bough; go, feem; thin, this; eln, 07; expect, Xouophon, oylst, ph = t 
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republican— repulsion 


* 1. The common or public wual or good. 
“The world is full of vanity ; *ud fond fools 

Promise themselves a name from building chnrcbe*. 

Or anything that tends to the rrtpuhhc. 

Randolph Muses' Looking Gloat, lii. 1. 

2. A commonwealth ; a form of political 
constitution in which the supreme power is 
vested, not in ao hereditary ruler, hut in the 
hands either of certain privileged members of 
the community or of the whole community. 
Theoretically, the purest and most perfect 
form of a republic is a state in which all the 
members of the community meet in public 
assembly to enact laws, and transact all other 
national business. Such a system is, how* 
ever, practicable only in very small states, 
and has, therefore, given way in all modern 
republics to the representative system— that 
is, one in which the supreme power is vested 
in rulers chosen periodically by and from the 
whole body of the people, or by their repre- 
sentatives assembled in a congress or national 
assembly, as in the present French repubLic, 
The republics of Venice and Geuoa were ex- 
clusive oligarchies, the supreme power being 
vested in the nobles or a few privileged 
persons. The republics of the United States 
and Switzerland are federal republics— that 
is, composed of a number of separate states 
bound together by treaty, subject to a ceutral 
government for all national purposes, but 
having powers of self-government in matters 
affecting imlividoal states. 

* 3. One's country at large : the state, the 
public. 

" Aud life, state, glory, all they pain. 

Coant the republiek's, not their own." 

Ben. Jonton. 

Republic of letters : The collective body of 
men of letters and learning. 

re-pub'-li-ean, a. &. t. [Fr. r&publicain.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a republic; consist- 
ing of or constituting a republic. 

"A republican government is that In which the 
body, or only a part of the people, is possessed of the 
cupreine power. — J fmCesquieu : Spirit of Laws, bk. ii., 
ch i. 

2. Consonant to, or characteristic of the 
principles of a republic: as, republican 
opinions. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who favours or advocates a repub- 
lican form of government. 

“Celebrated in blc own neighbourhood as • vehe- 
meat republican," — Macaulay Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

2. In the United States, a member of the 
Republican party (q.v.). 

? (1) Black Republicans: A name applied to 
the Republicans by the pro-slavery party of 
the states, because they resisted the intro- 
duction of slavery into any state where it was 
not already recognized. 

(2) Red Republican : [Red], 

Republican party, s. In United States 
politics a name applied to that great party wbi< b 
advocates aud sustains the policy of protection 
of American manufacturing interests against 
European competitioo, and tho Btrengtheuiug 
of tbe central government. It is thus opposed 
to the Democratic party, which sustains tbe 
policy of free trade and of state rights. The 
Republican party arose shortly before the Civil 
War, and opposed tho institution of slavery. 

re-pub’-lie-an-ism, s. [Eng. republican ; 
•ism.] 

1. A republican farm or system of govern- 
ment. 

" To sanction successive acts inconsistent with pure 
Republicanism."— Daily Telegraph, June 23, 1586. 

2. Attachment to a republican form of 
government ; republican sentiments. 

" Milton's republicanism was. I tun afraid, founded 
in hatred of greatness, and • sullen desire of indepead- 
sece." — Johnson ■ Life of SHU on, 

re-pub'-lic-an-Ize, v.t, [Eng. republican ; 
•ize.] To convert to republican views or 
sentiments. 

* re pub-ll-car'-i-an, s. [Eng. republic; 
-arian] A republican. 

'* Reptiblicurians who would make the Prince of 
Onuige like a S tat tb older .” — Evelyn : Hiary, Jan, 15. 
i«sa 

* re pub’-li-cate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Lat. 
pubueatiu, pa. par. of publico = to publish 
(q.v.).] To set forth afresh. IHackei : Life of 
Williams , i. 137.) 

re pub-li-ca'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
publication (q.v.).] 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of republishing something pre- 
viously published ; the state of being re- 
published. 

2. The act of publishing or making public 
agaiu or anew ; a second pnblication. 

“The Gospel Itself is ouly a repubUcation of the 
religion of nature.'*— Warburtan : Divine Legation, 
bk. is., ch. iii. 

3. The reprint in one couutry of a work 
published in another. 

II. Law: A second publication of a former 
will, after cancelling or revoking. 

re-pub'-ilsh, v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eug. pub- 
lish (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. To publish again or anew; to make 
public again. 

2. To publish or print agaiu, as a foreign 
reprint. 

“This booke Is extant, published by warrant . and 
republished by command this present yeare."— 
— Mountague : Appealeto Catur, ch. Iv 

II. Law: To revive, as a will revoked, 
either by re-execution or a codicil. 

** -Vo after-purchased landapaseed uodersuch devise, 
unless, saWqueut to the purchase or contract, the 
devisur re published bis will. — Blackslone: Comment., 
hk. ii., ch 20. 

* re-pub -lish-er, i. [Pref. re-, aod Eng. 
publisher (q.v.).] One who republishes. (IJar- 
burton : Doct, Grace , bk. iii., ch. iii.) 

* re-pti'-di-a ble, a, [Eog. repudiate); 
-able.] Capable of being repudiated or re- 
jected ; tit to be repudiated. 

* re-pu'-di-at, * re-pu'-di-ate, o. [Re- 
pudiate, v.]* Repudiated, rejected. 

*' For his deformite repudiat and put hy from the 
crouue royaJL"— Ball ; Henry I V. (an. lj. 

re-pu'-di-ate. v.t. [Lat. repudiatus, pa. par. 
of repudio = to put away, to reject, fmm re - 
pudium = a casting away, a divorce, lit. = a 
rejection of tbat of which one is ashamed, 
from re- = back, again, and pudet = it ahames ; 
pudor = shame.] 

1. To cast away ; to reject, to disavow, to 
renounce. 

“Servitude is to be repudiated with greater care by 
xaS'—Pryntie : Sovereigns Potoer, pU iv., p. 62, 

*2. To put away ; to divorce. 

“His separation from Terentia, whom he repudiate d 
not loo* aiurvrard. ' — Bolingbroke : Refections upon 
Ezile. 

3. To refuse to acknowledge and pay, as a 
debt ; specif., to disown or disclaim, as debts 
contracted by a former government to meet 
tlifi necessities of the time. 

re pu di-a -tlon, * re-pudi-a-ci-on, s. 

[Fr., from Lat. repudiationem, accus. of re- 
pudiate, from repudiatus, pa. par. of repudio 
= to repudiate (q.v.) ; Sp. r epudiacion.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of repudiating, rejecting, or re- 
nouncing ; renunciation ; the state of being 
repudiated. 

2. The putting away of a wife, or a woman 
betrothed ; divorce. 

" There la this difference between a divorce and a 
repudiation, tbat a divorce Is made by a mutual con- 
cent. occasioned by a mutual antipathy ; while a 
repudiation Is made by the will, and for the advan- 
tage of one of the two parties. Independently ol the will 
aod advantage of the other.” — Montesquieu : Spirit of 
Laua, bk. xv., ch. xt. 

3. The refusal on tha part of a government 
to acknowledge and pay debts contracted by 
a former government. 

IL Eccles. Jxlw: The refusal to accept a 
benefice. 

’ re-pu dl a* tion ISt, s. [Eog. repudia- 
tion ; -isf.] One wbo advocates repudiation ; 
one who repudiates or disclaims liability for 
debts contracted by a predecessor io office, Aic. 

re -pu -di-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One wbo re- 
pudiates. 

*re pugn' (g silent), *re-pugne, v.i. k t. 
[Fr. repugner, from Lat. rejntgno = to figlit 
against : re- = back, and pug no = to fight] 

A. Intrans. : To oppose ; to make resistance. 

B. Trans.; To oppose, to resist; to light 
agaiDSt ; to withstand. 

*' When stubbornly be did repun n the troth." 

Shakesp.: l Henry VI., Iv. L 

* re-pug'-na-ble, a> [Fr.] Capable of being 
resisted. 

**Aad the demcastmtioa provide it to exquisitely, 
with wonderfull reasou and facility, as it is not 
rep ugnable."— .Vorth : Ptutarch, p. 262. 


re-pug'-nan^e, * re-pug' nan-^y, * r*- 
png-naunee, s. [Fr. repugnance , from 
Lat. repugnantia, from repugnant = repugnant 

(q-v )J 

*1. Resistance, opposition. 

“ Why do foud men erpose themselves to tattle. 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats. 

Witboat repug rutucy / Shakes p. ; Ttmon, 11L 8. 

2. The state of being opposed in mind ; 
opposition of mind or disposition ; unwilling- 
ness, reluctance, aversion, autipathy: as, a 
repugnance to work. 

* 3. Opposition of qualities or principles ; 
contrariety, inconsistency. 

“Those III counsellors have moat unhappily engaged 
him in such pernicious projects and frequent repug- 
nances of workes aad words.”— Pryune : Soterevjne 
Power, pt. IL, p. 4X 

re-pug'-nant, * re-pug-naunt, a. [Fr., 

pr. par. of repugner= t<» ivpugo (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*]. Disobedient, refractory; inclined to 
disobey or oppose ; unwilling. 

“The drill'd dull leaeou. forced down word by word 

Iu my repugnant youth.” 

Byron • Childe Harold, r. “5. 

2. Being at variance or in opposition ; 
opp^3ite, contrary, inconsistent. 

“So repugnant acid contrarie are the physicians one 
to another. — t. Holland: riinie, voL II. bk. xxilL 

3. Highly distasteful or offensive ; aa, Such 
a course is most repugnant to me. 

IL Law : Contrary to, or inconsistent with, 
what has been stated hefore ; generally used 
of a clause in an instrument inconsistent 
with some other clause, or with the general 
object of the instrument 

* re-pug'-nant-ly, adv. [Eng. rejmgnant ; 
-ly.) In a repugnant, contrary, or inconsis- 
tent manner; in contradiction. 

“They epenk not repugnantly there t of —Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt. 

* re-pug'-nate, v.t. [Lat repugnatus, p? 
par. of repugno = to repugn (q.v.).] To fight 
against ; to oppose. 

* re-pugn'-er (g silent), s. [Eng. repugn; 
- er .] Uue who repugns or opposes. 

** Excommunicating all repugsien aod rebeller* 
against the wiat 1 ." — Eaz : Martyrs, (x 261. 

* re-pul'-lu-late, v.i. [Lat. re- = agaiu, and 
}niliulatu$, w pa. par. of pulluloz^to bud, from 
pullnlus, dimin. of pullns — a young animal, a 
chicken.) To bud again. 

•' Tbooch tares repullufn'e. there la wheat still left 
In the field."— Howel: Vocal Forest. 

" re-pul-lu-la -tion, s. [Repullulate.] 
The act or s*tate of budding again. 

" That eternall poetrie 
Rspullulahon gives me here." 

Herrick: Eespcrides. p. 284. 

* re-pul-ln-lcs'-gent, a. [Repullulate.] 

Springing up afresh. 

"A repullulescent faction ."— Xorth : Life of Lo rd 
Guilford, il. UX). 

re-pulse', s. [Lat. repulsa , from reputed, 
pa. par. of repdlo = to repel (q.v.).] 

1. The act of repelling or driving back. 

“ He received, in the repulse of Tarquin, seven hurt* 
V the body."— bhakesp. : Coriolanus. it 1. 

2. The state of being repelled ordriveD back. 

3. Refusal, denial. 

“ ‘Tis true, tbe fervour of his penerous heart 
Brooks no repulte, nor could tt thou aoou depart.” 
Pope : Homer; Odyuey xv. t37 

4. Failure, disappointment. 

“ Do not, for one renulse. forego tbe purpose." 

Shake tp : Tempest, lii. a 

re-pulse', v.t. [Lat. repulsas, pa. par. of 
rcpello = to repel (q.v.).] 

1. To repel ; to drive or beat back or oft 

“He reptdsrd the Polouiau kiugStepau Batore." — 
Hackluyt : Voyages. L 4^5. 

2. To refuse, to reject. 

“ He repulsed — a short tale to make— 

Fell into « sadness." Shakes?. : Hamlet, IL t 

re-pulse'-less, a. [Eng. repulse ; -less.] In- 
capable of being repelled or repulsed. 

re-puls'-er, & [Eeg. repulse); -er.] One 
who or that which repulses or drives hack. 

re -pul' -Si on, s. [Lat. repulsio, from repulsus, 
pa. par. of repdlo = to repel (q. v.X] 

L Ordiiutry Language : 

1. The act of repelliug ; the state of being 
repelled or driven back. 

“Then there is a repulsion of the fume, by some 
higher hill or fabrickthat shall overtop the chimacy.” 
— H'oftotr- Remains, p. 38. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, son; mute, cub, exire, unite, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian, », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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2. A state of being disgusted or highly 
offended ; disgust. 

*Tbe only aeutiuiant Inspired by his perform Mice, 
wru r©pu/*fcm."— dthrmrum, OcL 7. 1&3X 

II, Physics: The force which cnjnjxds certain 
bodies nr their particles to recede from each 
other. No repulsion exists between bodies at 
aendhle distances, unless when they are in 
certain electric nr magnetic states, In which 
case the repulsions between them arc in tho 
Inverse ratio of the squaro of tha distance. 
At iosensihle distances somo influence keeps 
the particles of a body from being in absolute 
contact, whence results the phenomenon of 
elasticity. The motions produced by heat ore 
also a cause of strong molecular repulsion. 

r^-puls'-ive, a. [Fr. ripulsif; Sp. A Ital. 

repu/dino.] 

1 . Acting so as to repel ; repelling ; exerting 
repulsion. 

** For Hit repulsive h.nnd of DIouksI doth oot spend 

Ui> rn^lUii dnru Ibcre." 

Chapman ; Homer ; Iliad ivi. 

• 2. Resisting, withstanding. 

M The foe thrloe tugit'd. and ihonk the roftted wood ; 

Reputes t>e of bu uil»bL the *rapoU *t<*o<L" 

Pope: Hamer ; Iliad xxl. 131. 

3. Tending to repel or disgust ; repellent, 
forbidding, disgusting: as, lie haa a very re- 
pulsive appearauco, 

re-puls' Ive-ly, atlv. [Eng. repulsive; - ly .] 
In a repulsive or forbidding manner ; so as to 
repel. 

re puls' ivo-n ess, a. (Eng. repulsive; -russ.] 
The quality or state of being repulsive, 

B re-puls’-or-y, a. [Eng. rcpulsfje); -ory .] 
Driving back ; repulsive. 

re - pur' - 9hasc, * re - pur - chace, v.t. 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. purchase, v. (q.v.).J To 
purchase back nr again ; to buy back ; to re- 
gaiu hy purchase. 

*' Repurchased with th# blood of enemies. * 

tHuikexp, : 3 lie nr \) 17., ▼. 7. 

re -purchase, s, [Pref. re-, and Eng. pur - 
chase (q .v.). j The act of repurchasing ; the 
buying back or regaining of anything by pur- 
chase or expenditure. 

** This led to euinn sub**queut repureAcu *#.*’— Daily 
Chronicle, J uly 2, I88X 

• rc piire'. v.L [Pref. re-, and Eng. pure 
(q.v.XJ To make pure again ; to rcpuiify. 

“ Love » thrice repured neclor.” 

Shaketp. : Troll at t Vrettida, UL 2. 

1 re purge', t».f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. purge , 
v. (q.v.).J To purge or cleanse again. 

'■ Rcpury your spirit* from every hateful slu." 

Hudson: Judith, L 183. 

* ro piir'-i-f y, " re-pur-l-flo, v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. purify (q.v.).J To purify again. 

*’ The Joyful bliss for ghost* repurijted.” 

Ran tel . Complaint of Rosamond. 

•re pur'-plo, r.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pitr- 
pte (q.v.).j To make purple again ; to colour 
doubly with purple. 

• ro-pur-ve aun$e, a. [Pref. re-, aud Eug. 
purveyance (q.v.).] Provision. 

" H« had y -mad crpunvidiiiM 
For ml hy* retytHumoe.” Urgrevanl, 1,144. 

rop' u-ta-blc, a. [Eng. reput(e) ; •able.] 

1. Being or standing in good repute; of 
good leputa or fame ; held in esteem ; estim- 
abl *. 

2. Consistent with good reputation ; honour- 
able ; not low, mean, or disgraceful; credit- 
able. 

" Ihey moat pnri from thmt which U ©xtrvmnJy 
rlthi r pb.fiA.Mit or profitable or reputable*."— Sharp : 
Vrw'/w, vol. If., mor 18. 

* r6u u ta ble n6ss, *. [Eng. reputable; 
-»*•«. J* Tlie quality or state of being reput- 
able. 

r<5p'-u ta-bly, a*lv, |Eng. reputable); -ty.] 
* In a* reputable or honourable manner; with 
honour or credit. 

” Such wnrthy imtr1«tmtr» m the**, who hnv© thus 
repulnN V filled tho chief acmU of powttr.*'— AMwftury : 
Berman*, vol. It., **r. 1. 

r£p u-ta -tlon, * rep u-ta tl-oun, a. [Fr. 
reputation, from Lat. rcputationrru, uccns. of 
reputatio, from reputatun, pa. jmr. of reputo — 
to reputo (q.v,).] 

* 1, Account, estimation, consideration, 
value. 

*• For which be held him #!ory and lit* retioun. 

At do vain* or reysslatiovu 

Chnurre C. T„ 12.430. 


2. Character or repute, whether good or 
had ; upiuion of cliaracter generally enter- 
tained. 

" Vmrmoy. upoo the lake of Geneva, ho* thm reputa- 
tion of being extremely poor mud beggarly.”— .4 UUsaon : 
On /tain. 

3. Good repute; tho repute, honour, or 
credit derived from favourable public opinion 
or esteem ; high character or fame. 

** /Imputation L* the grew tent engine, hy which those 
who me noueMod of iwwrr mint m»We thmt |»*wcr 
mervicM-mhle to thm eud* mud umea of govern incut."— 
A turbary: Sermons, voi. U., «er. S. 

^[ Reputation, legally viewed, is nne’a per- 
sonal right, and it is an offence to assail it 
by defamatory aud malicious words, or by 
malicious indictments or prosecutions. 

* rep'-u ta tive-ly, adv. [Repute.] By 
repute*; reputedly. 

*• But thl* proper Dionysius, nnd the rest of these 
grave and reputation/// learned. dare undertake for 
their gravities the headstrong ccmari' of mil things 
Chapman : Homer; Odyssey. |Ep. Dod.J 

ro-pnte', v.t . [Fr. rtputer, from Lat. rrpnto: 
re- ^ again, and puto = to think, to esteem. 1 

1. To think, to account, to hold, to deem, to 
Consider. ( Shakesp . : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1.) 

2. Torepoit: as, He is reputed to be very 
rich. 

3. To value, to esteem ; to think highly of. 

" Yet la our myndca we contidre what they be mode, 
mnd do repute and estemo them, mnd hau© them In 
renemice nccordyug to the same thynges. thot they be 
tokcu for." — Gardner , Expos, of True Fayth, fo. 46. 

rc-puto', s. [Repute, v.] Reputation ; char- 
acter, whether good or bad, attributed hy 
public report; specif., good character; the 
credit or honour derived from favourable pub- 
lic opinion or esteem ; fame. 

** O father, first for pmdcoco In repute 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphose* xL 

^1 Habit and repute : [Habit, 

re-put'-ed, par. or a. [Repute.] Gener- 
ally considered, believed, ur regarded; sup- 
posed, accounted. 

" Tbe reputed son of Corddloo.” 

Shakesp. : King John, 1. 

reputed-owner, s. 

Law: One who hus to all appearance the 
actual possession and ownership of property. 
When a reputed owner becomes bankrupt, all 
goods and chattels in his possession may in 
general, with the consent of the true owner. 
l>e cluimed by the trustee fur the benefit uf 
the creditors. 

ro-put'-ed-ly, arfr. [Eng. reputed; -ly.] In 
common reputation or estimation ; by repute. 

ro pute'-les9, w rc-pute-lesse, a. [Eng. 
repute ; -less.) Not being of guod repute ; 
obscure, inglorious, disgraceful, disreputable. 

" Left me Id reputeles* biuifihmeDt." 

Shakes p. : Henry IV., III. 2. 

re-qna, s. [Etym. doubtful. Braude saj^s 
that it la probably a contract, from ribaude- 
quiw.j [UiuALOQUiN.] (See compound.) 

requa-battcry, «. A kind of mitrail- 
leuse, consisting of twenty-five rillo breech- 
loading barrels arranged upon a horizout.il 
piano on a light tlcdd carriage. They wero 
much used In the attack upon Charleston by 
the Federals under Gillmore in 1SC3. 

• rc-quere, v.t. [Require.] 

rS quest', * re questo, s. [O. Fr. request e 
(Kr. requitr), from Lat. requisita = a thiug 
asked ; prop. fern. slug, of rryuuftuj, pa. pnr. 
of requiro = to ask. to require (q.v.); Sp. 
reqursta, recuesta ; Fort, requestn ; Low Lut. 
requestn.] 

]. An expression of desire to some person 
for Bomrtliing to be granted ur done; a prayer, 
an entreaty, a petition. 

“ N* fer nil Id* wornt. nor for his bent. 

Open tlm ihirm nt hli requnl " 

Sf tenser : S/u-pheards Calm. far ; May. 

2, A demand, a call, a Becking after : os, 
Tin' re is a great rtpicst fur his works. 

3. That which is nskrd nr bepgod for ; tho 
object of a | Wit ion or enlroaly. 

" What U thy re>iuett I aijiI It ilinll b« jwrfonnod. 
♦ren to Hi* half »if ti«> kinj;>lom."— lather \IL X 

• !. A question. 

*' Mr prim© request 

Which T do 1««t pronounca in, (1 you woiulcr? 

If you be maid or no.* : Tempest, 1. 1. 

5. The slate of being deinsinhsl, asked for, 
or sought after ; demand, repute. 

"OJiiKtr t*m not luiirh to rejueat.*— Shaksmp. : 
Measure for Measure Iv. S. 


H * 1. Court of He juesls : 

(1) A court of equity for the relief such 
persons as addressed hia Majesty by supplica- 
lioo ; abolished t>y statute 16 A 17, Car. I. 
There was also a Court of ltequerts fur the 
recovery of small debts. Its use for this 
purpose was abolished, with a few exceptions, 
in 1M6-7. {Ilngluh.) 

(2) [Court, *., ^ («).] 

2. letters of requests : 

(1) Bcclts. Law: An instrument by which 
the regular judge of a cause waives or remit-s 
hia own jurisdiction, in which event the easo 
cornea under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Archca. 

* (2) Letters formerly granted b> the Lord 
Privy-acal ]>reparntory to granting letters of 
marque. 

request note, s. An application for & 
permit to remove cxciseable goods. 

re-qncsf, v.t. [Request, s.] 

1. To make a request for ; to ask for, to 
solicit. 

" My ih Ip equipp'd wlthlu tho ticJvhhourlui; port 

The pnucc, Jc(uirtiuK frtviu the FylUn aiurk 

Requested " Pope /Inner; Odyssey iv. 848. 

2. To .address a reqncst to ; to beg, to oak, 
to desire. 

*' Hequndinq him to acccpto the */uno In aood p*rt 
a* & nutimoida and wltnc* of their good brarU."— 
B ackluyl . I oyayes. L 288. 

re-queat'-er, «. [Eng request, V. ; -er.] One 
who requests ; a petitioner. 

" The earncatmcHA of the renuetter trachoth U»* |»at I - 
tioned to be auspicious." — Junius : Sm Stigmatised. 
p. 74A 

• re-quIcU'-en, r.f. [Prof, rr-, and Eng. 
quicken (q.v.).] To revive, to reanimate. 

" Requickeit'd wlmt In fle*h was fatigat*. 

And to the battle came he.” 

Shakesp. Corinlanus. II X 

ro'-qul-em, s. [Lat., accus. sing, of requies 
— rest. (See def. 1.)] 

1, A mass for the repose of the aoul of a 
dead person, so called from the first word in 
the Latin versicle, “ Jtcqu ievi u termnu dona eis, 
Domine," which is said instead of the Gloria. 

" Then mass was siiur. *Dd prayer* were said. 

And solemn requiem for the dead " 

.•feoff : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 81. 

*T Of late years there have been instances 
of a commemorative nervice for the dead in 
the Anglican Communion, to which the name 
of Requiem is also applied, though it di tiers 
widely from the Roman Requiem in not being 
explicitly propitiatory, [l.j 

"An English Requiem for th© rinrrovUna who died 
tn th« Smidaii will !«• performed at Harrow ou th© 
2Sth luaUng"— Echo. Mar. 12. 1885. 

2. The musical setting of a mass for the doad. 

" Not on© of Mozart's ockuowtedk'od will 

hear fi-i 1 1 par Ison with th© Re*/uiem.“— Grots : Diet. 
Music, ill. 11L 

* 3. Rest, repose, quiet 

" Bcpos© i1i*ii!m her rrjidfni to tils iinme. 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame.* 

Byron ; Heath cf U on. R. JS. Sheridan. 

• rd-qui-<5s' 901190, $. [Lat. requirscens, 
pr. pnr. of nquirsco = to be at rust.] A state 
of rest ; quiescence. 

" A vita ted Paris . . . Into reau ie*crnoe."—Ca rtyte • 
French Reroi.. pL I., bk. L, cb. vtll. 

• r^-qni'-e-tor-Jr, s. [Low IaL rrquietnrium, 

m Lnt. retpties, genit requietis = real, re- 
pose.] A sepulchre. 

•'The 1x*llr» . . . nr© not ouly i1i«s polled of all out 
ward Pun-rail ormiiiirnt*. but iltincvd up out of tlu-li 
rejuieloriei.* — We ever : Funeral Monuments, p. 419. 

ro'-quin, *. [Fr J 

Zool. : The White Shark, CurrAurio^ virijarw. 

• r6 quir-a bio, n. [Eng. royptqr*); -able.) 
C.a|»able of being required ; fit or proper to b« 
duinauded. 

*• It eoitlnlns ... nil ©tivmnatfinrfw rrqutrab/e Id a 
history to Inform.”— Hate : Orly, of Mankind. 

rtf-quiro', • ro quorc, “ ro quyre, v.t. 
[i». IT. requtnr (Fr. requfrir), from 1 >aL ra- 
<;uiro=s to seek ngain : re- = again, nnd qua'ro 
= to seek ; Sp. requerir ; Fort, requerer.) 

1. To demand ; to Hsk or elniot ta aright 
or by authnrity ; to Insist uu having. 

** 1 will reifnire my flock nt their baud."- EtekSel 
xxxlv. 10. 

2. To ask for, to beg ; to solicit, tn request. 

" //e-ptirlny nt her hand »he yrwtteii |r If I, 

A wviunii ■ heart, Ih* henrt ©I her 1 l©vrd.* 

Tennyson ; Ca r\lmnrr * /Mtu.jhler, 724. 

3. To order or call upon to do something. 


boil, b 6 $; p6tlt, cat, 90II, cboms, 9hln, bcn<?h ; go, 60m; thin, {.his ; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. luff, 

- elan , -tlan = shan. -tlon, slon - sblm ; -^lon, -jlon — zhun. -clous, tlous, slous = shiis. -bio, -<llo, Ac. = b?!, dpL 
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re quire me n t— re s alute 


4. To ask or request to do something ; to beg. 

* lu humblest manner 1 require your highness 
That it shall please you to declare . . . whether ever I 
Did broach this business." 

Shakesp.; Henry Till., iL 4. 

5. To seek for ; to try to find or discover. 


•‘The final arc read off on the circle be teu times the 
required angle. ' —Hertchel : Astron. § 198. 

6. To have need or necessity for; to call 
for, to demand ; to render necessary or indis- 
pensable ; to need, to want. 

“Just gave what life required, hot gave no more." 

OoUUmith : Deserted Village. 

7. To find it necessary ; to have to, to be 
obliged to. (Followed by an infinitive : as, 
You will require to go.) 


re-quire' ment, s. [Eng. require; -meat.) 

• I. The act of requiring; requisition, de- 
mand. 

2. That which is required or necessary; a 
requisite. 

'• The requirement* of manufacture are much more 
numerous. —Coue/Tt Tech. Educator, pt xi., p. 312. 

3. That which requires the doing of some- 
thing ; an essential condition ; a claim. 

" According to the requirement* of Ita nature. ’*— 
ClanviU : Pre-existence of Soule, ch. xiiL 


* re-quir'-er, * re quyr-er, s. [Eng. re- 

quii\e); • er .] One who requires. 

“Dyvera ensamcles of requyrers."— Berners; Froie- 
tart; Cronycle, voL H. ( cb. xxxiL 


requisite (as rek'-wiz -it), * re-quys- 
yte, o. & $. [Lat. requUitus , pa. par. Dt‘ re- 
qniro = to require (q.v.) ; 8p. requisites ; Ital. 
requisites, riquisito.) 

A. As adj. : Required by the nature of 
things or by circumstances ; necessary, indis- 
pensable. 

" No other passport was requisite hut the payment 
of two shillings at the door."— Oof demit h: Essays, i. 

B. As subst. : That which is necessary or 
indispensable ; a necessary part or quality. 

" The art of colouring and the skilful management 
of light and shadow are essential reqnieitee in his 
confined labour*."— Reynolds: Discourse iv. 


* requisitely (as rek'-wiz-it-ly), adv. 
[Eng. requisite ; -ly.) In a requisite or indis- 
pensable manner ; necessarily, indispensably. 

“ We discern how requisitely ihe several parts of 
Scripture are fitted to several times, persons, and oc- 
currence*.'*- Boyle, 

• requisiteness (as rek -wiz ite-ness),s. 

[Eng. requisite; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being requisite, necessary, or indispens- 
able ; necessity. (Boyle: Works, iL 11.) 


requisition (as rek-wi-zi -tion), $. [Fr., 

from Lat. requisitionem, accus. of requisitio, 
from requisites, pa. par. of require = to require 
(q.v.); Sp. requisicion; ltal. requisitions, ri - 
guisizume.] 

I. Ordinary Language • 

1. The act of requiiing or demanding; ap- 
plication nr demand made as of a right or by 
authority; specif., a demand made by one 
state upon another for the rendition of a 
fugitive from law ; a demand by authority for 
the supply of necessaries ; a levying of neces- 
saries, stores, &c., by hostile troops from the 
people in whose country they are. 

M Provided the satu* requisition he seasonably made.*’ 
Wotton : Remains, p. 533. 

2. A written or formal call or demand : as, 
a requisition for a public meeting. 

3. The state of being desired or sought 
after ; demand, request : as, It is in great 
requisition. 

IL Scots Law : A demand made by a creditor 
that a debt be paid or an obligation fulfilled. 

Requisitions of title: 

Law : A series of inquiries and requests 
arising on a trial on behalf of a proposed 
purchaser, and with which the vendor must 
comply, unless he be exempt by the con- 
ditions of sale. 


requisition (as rek-wi-zi'-tion), v.t. 

i R equisition, s.] 

1. To make a requisition or demand upon : 
as, To rerpdsition a district for the supply of 
necessaries to troops. 

2. To demand, as for the use of an army or 
for the public service. 

" Every available horse and vehicle throughout the 
■urromiding country has Wen requisitioned fur the 
transport of store *.”— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 7, 18*5. 

* 3. To present a requisition or request to ; 
as, To requisition a person to become a candi- 
date. 


requi8itionist (as rek-wi-zi '-tion fst),s. 

[Eng. requisition ; -tit.] One who makes or 
sigus a requisition. 

•* Mr. W. Saunders, representing the requisitionists .“ 
Daily Telegraph, Jan. 10, 1885. 

* re-quis'-i-tive, a. & a. [Eng. requisite); 
’ ive .] T 

A. As adjective : 

1. Expressing or implying demand. 

" If we Interrogate. It is the interrogative mode; If 
we require. It is the requisition"— Barrie: Hermes, 
bit. i. ch. viil. 

2, Requisite. 

B. As subst. : One who makes requisition. 

re-qui^' l-tor, s. [Lat.] One who makes 
requisition ; specif., one empowered by a 
requisition to investigate facts. 

*re-quis'-l-tdr-y,a. [Eng. requisite); -on/.) 
Sought tor; demanded. 

re- quit, s. [Requite.] Requital. (Scofcfc.) 

* re-quit, v.t. [Requite.] 

* re quit’-a-ble, a. [Eng. require); -able.) 
Capable of being requited. 

rS-quit'-al, $. [Eng. require) ; -aL) 

1. The act of requiting ; a requiting. 

2. In a good sense, compensation, recom- 
pense, return. 

" Every receiver ... I* always obliged to a thankful 
acknowledgement, and whenever he hath opportunity 
to an equivalent requital,"— Scott ; Chrittia n Life, pt. 
111., ch. iv. 

3. In a bad sense, retaliation, revenge. 

“Those requital i of contempt and Ingratitude 
which made a misanthrope of the Athenian ."— Daily 
Telegraph, June W, 1888. 

requite', * re-quight, * re-quit, v.t. 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. quit, quite, v. (q.v.).] 

1. In a good sense, to repay, to recompense ; 
to return an equivalent to or for a good ; to 
reward. (Scott: Marmion, i. 11.) 

2. In a bad sense, to retaliate, to revenge, 
to punish. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 3.) 

* re-quite'-ment, s. [Eng. requite ; -ment.] 
The act of requiting ; requital. 

“ Entendylng a requirement. If It were possible, of 
the eame."— Hall ; Henry IV, (an. l). 

re-quit er, S. [Eng. require); -er.) One 
wlto or that which requites. 

* rere (1), a. [Rare (2), a.) Raw ; not properly 
cooked. 

* rere-roasted, a. Half-roasted. 

* rere (2), a. [Rear (1), a.) 

* rere, v.t. [Rear, v.J 

re-read', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. read (q.v.).] 
To read again or anew. 

* rere' bftn-quet, * rere-ban ket, s. [Eng. 
rere (2), a., and battguef.] A dessert, a supper. 

* rere' bra9e, s. [Fr. arrib e-bras : arrive 
= behind, and 6ras = the arm.] 

Old Arm. : Armour for the npper part of 
the arm above t he elbow, forming the connec- 
tion between the pauldron and the vambrace. 

* rere - de - main, * rere - de - mayne, s. 
[Fr. arrive = behind, and main = the hand.] 
A back-handed stroke. 

" I shall with a reredemayne *o make them re- 
bound."— Hall : Chroni- 
cle ; Richard III., fo. IL 

* rere-dor-tour, s . 

[Mid. Eng. rere = 
rear (2), a., aud dor- 
four.) Ajakes. 

rere'-dos, * rer- 
dos, ‘rere- 
dorse, *rere- 
dosse, s. [Eng. 
rere (2), a., and Fr. 
dos (Lat. dorsum ) = 
the back.] 

1. Architecture : 

(1) A fire-back 
(q.v.). 

(2) The screen at 
the back of an altar. 

It is sometimes com- 
posed of sculptured work in tabernacles, 
niches, and statuary of a very sumptuous 



character, and at other times, of aimple 
painted wall decorations in geometric pat- 
terns; or the wall is cut in geometric patterns 
in relief over its surface ; occasionally bang- 
ings of silk or tapestry hung over the wall, 
forming a background to the altar decora- 
tions. 

(3) The acreen in front of the choir, on which 
the rood was displayed. 

(4) The wall or screen at the back of a scat. 

(5) An open hearth, upon which fires were 
lighted, immediately under the louvre. 

" Now bane we maul* chimnle*. and yet our tender- 
ling* complain* of rheumes, catarhs. and poses. Then 
had we none but reredosses, and our beads did never 
oke."— Hohnthed: Deicript. of England, hk. ii, ch. xlx- 

* 2. Old Arm . ; Armour for the back. 
re-reo\ 8. [Hind.] 

Bot, : Typha. angustifolia, the leaves of 
which are used in the north-west of India for 
making mats. (Treas. of Bot.) 

rere'-fief, S. [Fr. arriere-fief.) 

Scots Laic: A fief held of a superior feuda- 
tory ; an under-fief, held by an under-tenant. 

* re-r£-fine\ t’.f. [Pref. re -, and Eng. refine 
(q.v.).] To refine again. 

** I rerefine the court.” 

Massing cr ; Emperor of the East, i 2. 

* re-reign (g silent), * re-ralgne, v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eug. reign, v. (q.v.).] To reign or 
rule again. 

" Of that *treen« 

Shall flv* at length reraignef 
Warner : Albions England, bk. vi., ch. xxxiL 

* re-re lt'-er-at-ed, a „ [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
reiterated (q.v.).] Reiterated or repeated 
again ami again. 

“ Grant my rereiterated wish.” 

Tennyson : Virien, 203. 

rere'- moTlse, * rear -moTlse, s. [A.S. 

hrermus, from hreran = to agitate, and mus — 
a mouse.] A bat. (Prop.) 

" Th* reremouse or bat . . . bringeth forth young 
alive."— P. Holland : Plinic, bk. X-. ch. lxi 

* re-re solve', v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. re- 
solve, \\ (q.v.).] To resolve a second time ; 
to form a resolution anew. 

A Resolves and reresolves ; then dies th* nine. ’ 

Toung: Sight Ihoughts, 1. 423. 

re-res ti-tu'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
restitution (q.v.).] (See extract.) 

“ Rerestitution takes place when there hath a writ 
of restitution hefoie been granted, and restitution i« 
generally matter of duty ; butrere*f»ftt/Km is a matter 
of grace. ‘—Tomlins. 

* rere'-sup-per, * rere-sop-er, * rere- 
Soup cr, s. [Mid. Eng. rere — rear (2), a., 
and supper.] A late supper, after the meal 
ordinarily so called. 

* rere' -ward, a. & s. [Rearward.] 

* re-ring', t\i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ring, v. 
(q.v.).] To ring or resound again. (Southey.) 

* re-ri^'-en, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. risen 
(q.v.).] Risen again or anew. 

" Tbo buu of sweet content 
Re risen In Katie* eyes." 

Tennyson r 77t* Brook, 1 89. 

res, s. [Lat. = a thing.] A thing, a matter. 
a point, a cause or action. (Used in sundry 
legal phrases, as res gestit = things done; 
res judicata = a matter already adjudicated 
upon.) 

re-sail', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sail, v. 
(q.v.).] To sail back. 

** Thence nwlft retailing to my native shores.” 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xxiiL 205. 

re-sale', «. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sale (q.v.) ] 

1. A second sale ; a sale of what was before 
sold to the possessor. 

2. Sale at second hand. 

" Monopolies and coemption of wares for resale, 
where they are not restrained, are great mean* to 
enrich. Bacon : Essays; Of Riches. 

* res-al-gar, s. [Realoar.] 

re-sa-lute', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
v. (q.v.).] 

1. To salute or greet again or anew. 

" To resolute hi* country with hi* tears." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, L 1. 

* 2, To salute in return. 

" Th* prieate* »he found full busily 
About their holy thiny« far morrow mas ; 

Whom abe saluting f&ire, faire retain ted was." 

Spenser; F. Q.. V viL 17 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, p3t* 
or, wore, w$lf; work, who, son ; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, w, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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r^B a nite, *. [After Don Pedro Resano; 
su if. -tie (A/m).] 

A/ i7i. : A massive otive-gTeen mineral, den- 
sity 2-06. Compos. : a hydrous silicate of 
Copper and iroD. Found at Puerto Rico. 

"re saunt, •res-sant, * re sault, *. 

(Etym. doubtful.] 

Arch . : An ogee. 

* res’ Cilt, v.t. JSp. rescatar .] To ransom. 

** Eeteating *o many- Engl1i>h •lave*/*— Howell: 
letters, bk. f., J 5, lot. so. 

* res' -cat. s. (Sp. rescatc.] A ransom, a 
rescue, relief. 

” We tuont jjflj* «i(NTf four or five pallet a man." 
Hackluyt : Voyages. 11. Ujj. 

* rcscelt, * rcceit, s. (Receipt.] 

TO 6^ind\v.t. (Fr. rescinder , from Lat. re- 
tciiulo = to cut off, to annul : re- = back, and 
tcinilo = to cut; Sp. A Port, rescindir ; ltal. 
vescindcrc.] 

* 1. To cut off, to cut down, to reduce. 

" HI* unnecetaary expences arerfirfnc/M."— Pryrme : 
Treachery ± Insloyalty, p. 155. (App.J 

2. To revoke, to abrogate, to annul, to re- 
peal ; to vacate, as a law, an order, or a 
resolution 

’’The Mine authority that appointed that, might, 
if they pleas*, rescind or alter it."— Sharp; Sermon*, 
TOl. Iv., »er. 12. 

re 89ind a ble, a. (Eng. rescind; -able.] 
Capable of being rescinded, revoked, or an- 
nulled. 

* remind ment, j. (Eng. rescind ; -ment.] 
The act of rescinding ; the state of being re- 
scinded ; rescission. 

rc B91SB Ion (88 as zh), * rc sci-slon, s. 

(1'T. rescision, from lAt. rescission cm, accus. 
of rescissio, from rescissus, pa. par. of rescindo 
— to rescind (q.v.); Sp. TMcision. „• ltal. rescis- 
sions.] 

• 1. The art of rescinding or cutting off. 

” If Any Infer retcl.uioti of their estate to have been 
for Idolatry, that the Rorrrnnieats of all idolatrous 
nations should be also dissolved. It foliowetb uot.' — 
Lucan Of an Holy ll'ur. 

2. The act of rescinding, revoking, annulling, 
or abrogating ; revocation, abrogation. 

“ The law permits not retention of the hargrain.'’— 

— Bp. Taytor Hale of Conscience, bk_ iv., ch. i., rule «. 

* rc 8913 sor a. (Lat. rescissorius, from 
rcscisons, pa. par. of rescimlo = to rescind 
(q.v.); Fr. rescisoire ; Sp. rcscisorio ; ltal. 
resciisorio.] Having the power of rescinding, 
revoking, or annulling ; revoking, abrogating. 

"The better and shorter way would he to pass * 

S encral reteiuory act. annulling all the parliaments 
hat had been since the year IW3 — Burnet : Qtcn Time 
(au 16411. 

rescissory action, *. 

Scots Law: An action whereby deeds, Ac., 
are declared void. 

* r08 cous, a. (O. Fr. rcscovsst, rescuse ; Norm. 
Fr. rescous = rescued.) Rescue ; specif., the 
Betting at liberty, contrary to law, of a peraon 
arrested by process of law. 

" And in the reseoui of this PnUmon 
The ttrouge king Llcurge Is horno adoun.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 2.674. 

• res-cowe, v.t. (Rescue, y.) 

" ro scribe', V.t . (Lat. rescribo , from r«-=r 
back, and scribo = to write. ] 

1. To write back. 

” Whenever a prince on hi* being consulted rescribe* 
or write* back t'/temmu*. he dl-pensc* with thut act 
olherw l»e unlawful ."— Aylijfe Parergitsu 

2. To write over again ; to rewrite. 

’* Calling for more pnper t*> rescrih* them, he showed 
him llie difference betwixt the Inkdnix and lb© mijJ. 
l*o* "—Bowel 

* ro scrib' end a rjf, s. [Low I At., from 
rescribo.] {UKiruimc.] An ollker in tho court 
of Rome, who set a value on indulgences. 

( Goodrich £ J’orter.) 

ro script, s. [O. Fr. (Fr, rescrit), from I At. 
rescript um, neut. sing, of rescrijdus, pa. par. 
of re+cr i bo = to rescribc (q.v.); Sp. & I’urt. 
rescriplo ; ltal. rescritto.) 

1. Tho answer or decision of an emperor or 
pope when a question of jurisprudence was 
otUcially and formally put to them ; hence, 
au edict, a decree. 

’’The rescript from Hotn* excited new siitwcrtptlon* 
•nd made lha Ustiinotiia) a iucce*.*."— Daily Te/ejraph, 
Feb. 2. IWI4. 

* 2. A cotmterjmrt. 


*rc scrip tlon, *. [Lat. r«enj»fio, from 
rescripts, ju. jar. of r«crit>o= to resenbo 
(q.v.).] A writing back ; the answering of a 
letter. 

” You cannot ohllg* ine more than to b© punctual In 
rttcriptionS — Loveday . Letter*, p. 31. 

* re scrip -tive, n. (Eng. rescript; -ire.] 
Pertaining to, or having the character of a 
rescript; decisive. 

• re- scrip' tive ly, adv. (Eng. rescript ire ; 
• ly •] In a rescriptive manner; by rescript. 

*rcs'-cu-a-ble, n. [Eng. rcscu(e); -able.] 
Capable of being rescued. 

” Every tiling under force 1* rescuablt by my func- 
tlon.”— Oayton. 

rSs'-cuo, * res couc, * res cowe, v.t. 
(O. Fr. rescourre, from Low Lat. rwcufto, for 
reexcut io, from Lat. re- — again, and excut io = 
to shake off, to drive away: tx--=. out, and 
quatio — to shake ; ltal. mcuo/cre.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To deliver or set free from 
sny confinement, violence, danger, or evil ; 
to remove or save from auy exposure to danger 
or evil. 

" Awao© that flight, in »uch a •©&, 

Alone could retcu* them." 

Cotcfxr: The Castaway. 

2. Law : To liberate or take by forcible or 
unlawful means out of lawful custody. 

“ In their way thither they may be rescued hy the 
owner, in case the distress was taken without cause, or 
contrary to law." — Dlacfciton* : Comment., hk. tii.,cb. L 

res' cne, * res cous, Tes-couse, * res- 
kew, s. [0. Fr. rMc0u5.se, from Low Lat. 
recusjn, for Lat. re eLr cussa ; Fr. recousse; ltal. 
riscossa . ) 

1. The act of rescuing ; the act of delivering 
or siting free from any confinement, restraint, 
violence, or danger ; deliverance from danger 
or eviL 

” But bold Tydidr* to the retcue goee." 

Poj>e; Homer ; Iliad vllL 126. 

2. Law : (See extract). 

M Betrue Lb the forcibly and knowingly freeing an. 
other from au arrest or imprikoumeut ; and it I* 
generally the same offence in tno stranger ro rescuing, 
as it would have been in a gaoler to have voluntarily 
permitted an escape ."— IHackttone : Comment., hk. iv . 
ch 10 

U Rescue of distress : 

Law: The tnking away, against law, of a 
distress effected. 

• res'- cue -lcS9, a. [Eng. rescue; -less.] 
Without rescue. 

” The monstrous king, that rescueleue 
To flying people cilde " 
iromer , Albion* Enyland, hk. ii., ch. xlL 

ros'-cu-er, ‘res kew er, «. (Eng. m- 
cu(e) ; -4r.] One who rescues. 

" R« l> the rescuer of the cow* fthe clouds}, whose 
milk Is to refresh the earth.”— Cox: Introd. to Myth- 
ology, p. at 

• rcs-ciis see’, a. [Mid. Eng. rescous = res- 
cue ; Eng. suff. -ee.j 

Law : One who Is rescued from lawful 
custody. 

• res CU8-8or\ a. (Mid. Eng. rescous^ res- 
cue ; Eng. suff. -or.] 

Iaxw : One who rcscncs a person or thing 
from lawful custody. 

ro seal , v.t. (Pref. re and Eng. sent, v.] To 
acal again. Used spec, of the sealing a second 
time of a writ to continue it or divest It of 
somo Irregularity. 

r6-s6ar9h' f a. (Pref. re-, and Eng. search 
(q.v.); O. Fr. recerche ; Fr. recherche.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of Inquiring dili- 
gently and carefully Into any subject, facts, or 
mnoiplcH ; diligent inquiry <»r Investigation; 
aborioua or continued search after truth. 

” And *tlll thplr long researches met in this 
ThU truth of truth*, which nothing can rvfeh" 
Thomson Cattle of indolence, II. 84. 

2. Music: An extemporaneous performance 
on the organ or pinnofoito, in which tho lead- 
ing themes or subject* in tho piece to whe li 
it serves as prcludo are suggested and em- 
ployed. 

r6 scar9h',i'.f. (Fr. rechercher.] (RraEAUcii.s ] 

1. To search again ; to examine or Investi- 
gate anew. 

2. To search or examine Into diligently and 
carefully; to make a diligent and laborious 
Investigation Into. 

” I have Into the more di'iirmi* to research, with 
•nine (lillam**. th* roeiwl |>aa*Agi > * of the *alij jour- 
ney *— Hefty utw II uirvmanii, p *11 


rS-scargh'-er, s. (Eng. research, r. ; ^r.] 
One who researches ; one engaged in or given 
up to research. 

"Tb« pn>fr**lonaI lecturer and pretended re - 
learcAcr. — Athenixum. April t. li>44. p. -162. 

■ rc-sear9h’-ful, a. [Eng. research ; •/«/(/).] 
Full of research ; making research ; inquisi- 
tive. 


r6-soat' f v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. seat (q.v ).] 

1. To seat again ; to place again in a seat. 

" Sneak, what will yon adventure tj reaeat him 
Upon hi* father * tbrouef 

hrydm: Spanish Friar, v. 

2. To furnish or provide anew with scats t 
as, To reseat a church. 


* re-sect', v.t. (Lat. rescctus, pa. par of rcscco 
— to cut off: re- — back, again, and seco = to 
cut.] To cut or pare off. 


* rc sect , a. (Lat. resectus.] (Resect, r.) 
Cut Off. 1 st 

” But give them durance when they are retort 
From organized cori«imlle." 

More Song of the Soul, pu H., bk. 1.. c. It., a 

re-sec' tlon, *. [Lat. resectio, from reseefas, 
pa. par. of reseco.] [Resect, i’.] 

^ 1. Orci. Lang. : The act of cutting or paring 

2. Sar<;. .* The removal of the articular ex- 
tremity of a bone, or of tbe ends of the bouea 
in a false articulation. 


re-8e’-da, s. [Lat.] 

Bot. : Mignonette ; the typical genus of lie- 
sedaceiff. Flowers in racemes. 

Calyx irregular, mostly laci- 
niated ; stamens ten to forty. 

Ovary sessile or stalked, one- 
celled, opening at the top; 
stigmas three to four. From 
Europe and Western Asia. 

Known species, twenty-six. 

Reseda odor at a ig tho Mig- 
nonette, a native of tbe norlh 
of Africa, but cultivated in ail 
parts of tbe enrth on aecom t 
of tbe delicious fragrance of 
its flowers. The French naino 
Mignonette, signifying Little 
barling, is now its coni nn -n 
name everywhere, li. I'hy- 
teuma is enteu as a kitchen 
vegetnblo in Greece. Ii. Ltx- 
teolu yields a yellow dye. 



KCMICDA ODORATA. 


res e-da'-9c ®, s. pL [Lat. rMed(n), fern, 
pi. adj. suff. - acecc .] 

Bot. : Weldworts, or Resedads ; an order 
of llypogynous Exogens, alliance Cistalea. 
Ilerbs, rarely small shrubs, with alternate 
leaves, and minutcgland-likcstipnlea. Flower* 
in racemes or spikes. Calyx nianv- par ted ; 
petals broad, fleshy plates with lacerated 
appendages at the back, unequnl. Stamens 
definite ; ovary threc-lobed, on, ' celled, many- 
seeded, nanally with three to six parietal pla- 
centa ; stigmaa three, glandulnr, sessile. Fruit 
dry and membranous, or succulent ; seeds 
several, reniform. Closelyakin to Capparida- 
cere. Mostly from the north temperate part 
of Ihe eastern hemisphere, but a few species 
are from the Cape or Good Hope ami Cali- 
forma. Known genera six ; species fortv-one. 
(Lindlcy.) Species twenty. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

rC8‘-0 d&d, s. (Lat, resed(a); Eng. auff. -od.) 

Bot. (/’/.); The Resedaccn*. (/.i*n//ry.) 


rd-BCCk', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. jireJt (q.v.).l 
To seek again. 


ro solzo', * ro scazo, • ro-solso', v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. se\:e (q.v.).] 

I. Onlinnry la nguage : 

1. To seize again or a second time ; to retako. 

” VVIirr©U|>uii tliry melsed tluwe coatlr* f.*r their 
•ah-lj. t'rynne : S.,terutjne Poire e. j.t, ii . p. 1». 

2. To put in possession of ngain ; to rein, 
state. (Sjxnser : b\ Q., 11. x. <15.) 

II. Due: To take possession of, as of landa 
and tenements which have been disseized. 


* TO solz' or, s. (Eng. restive) ; -cr. ] Ono 
who seiz»<s again. 


ro solz 1 lire, s . [Pref. re-, and Eng. srisurs 
(q.v.). J The act of seizing again; a second 
seizure. 

*' 1 mur«| u> have a rrselture of (he (emit ef Or.. rye 
More, a rvlajArxl rrcu*Aiit. a fnylllv*. and a jiraclMi*.* 
tray tor. — /l, icon letter to Cent 


boil, b 5 $; pout, oat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, benph ; go, gem; thin, this; slu, a$ ; oxpoot, Xenophon, oylst. ph t 

-clan, tLan = shan. tlon, sion — shun ; ^lon, 5 ion = zhuu- clous, tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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resell— reserve 


• re-sell', v.L [Pref. re-. and Eng. sell (q.v.).] 
To sell again or a second time. 

• re-sem -bla-ble, a. [O. Fr.] Capable or 
admitting of being compared ; comparable. 

■' For man of soule reasonable, 

I« to an angel 1 resemblabie. 

Oouer , C. A. (Prol.) 

re sem'-blange, * rc-sem-blaunee, s. 

I CL Fr. rcseviblance.] \ Resemble.] 

1. The quality or state of resembling or 
being like; likeness, similitude; similarity 
either of external form or of qualities. 

•’To do good Is to become must like to God. It is 
that which of all other nuahtiss rive* us the resent . 
bt' trice qt his nature and perfection. Sharp : Sermons, 
voL i., ser. 3. 

2. That which resembles or is like some* 
thing else ; a likeuess, a similitmde, a repre- 
sentation. 

" Then beautie. which was made to represent 

The great Creatour a own resemblance bright." 

Spenser : F. IV. viiL 32. 

* 3. Likelihood, probability. 

" What likelihood is that! not resemblance, hut a 
certainty.''— Shakesp. : Measure /or Mat-lure, iv. 2. 

• re-§em -blant, a. [O. Fr., pr. par. of rt - 
sembUr ■=. to resemble (q.v.).] Resembling; 
exhibiting resemblance. 

" To which© all other by degrees 
Of the metal les ben accordant. 

And so through kin do ncse>r%blant*“ 

Maser : C. A., It. 

re-fcm-ble, V.l. & i [O. Fr. resembler (Fr. 
ressembler ), from re- = again, and sembler— to 
seem, to resemble, from Lat. siniilo, simulo = 
to imitate, to copy; similis = like ; Sp. re- 
semblar ; ltal. rise mbr are, rassembrare.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Tu imitate, to counterfeit, to copy. 

"The rusticity In clowns that he f Aristophanes] 

resembleth la not uaturai. P. Holland: Plutarch , 

p. 774 

2. To be like ; to have likeness or similarity 
to, in farm, figure, or qualities. 

" If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble yon 
In that- "—Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 

* 3. To represent as like something else ; to 

compare, to liken. j 

" Th 1 other, ai yclad in ganneuts light. 

He did resemble to lus I.uiy bngnu' 

Spenser P. Ij., III. X. 2L 

* B. Infra ns . : To be suitable, Bt, or proper. 

** Good aetious still must be maintain'd with good. 

As bodies nourished with resemblin'? food." 

Dryden : Poem on the Coronation, 78. 

re-§em' bier, s. [Eng. rcsevibl(e); -er.] One 
who or that which resembles. 

“ He would have the name to eat the resemblers of 
man's voice."— P. Holland: Pitnie. bk. x., ch. 1L 

re-f em'-b’jbag, pr. par. or a. [Resemble.] 

• re-sem’-blihg-ly, adv. (Eng. resembling; 
* ly .] lu a resembling manner; so as to re- 
semble ; similarly. 

" Our creed pmelaimehim the Creatorof heaven and 
earth ; the angel that holds the book, in the Revela- 
tions, describes him rescmblingly.”— Boyle : Works, in 
402. 

• re sem'-m-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
semmate (q.v.).] To propagate again ; to pro- 
duce again by seed. 

** Concerning its [Phwnix] generation, that without 
all conjunction it begets and memtuates it aetf."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. iii.. ch. xii. 

• re-send , v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. send 
(q.v.).J To send ngain or back. 

" I sent to her. by this same coxcomb. 

Tokens and letters, » hicli sin- did resendf 

Shaketp. : All’s it ell that Ends Well. liL 6. 

re-sSnt'* v.t. & i. [O. Fr. resentir (Fr. rcssen- 
tir) — (1) to be sensible of a tiling ; ( Mo re- 
sent : re- = again., and sentir— to feel, from Lat. 
tentic ; Sp. & Port, resentir; ltaL risentire.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To scent again, to scent. 

*’ Perchance, as vultures are said to smell the earthi- 
ness of a dying corp«e. ao the bird of prey [the evil 
apirit whom the writer supposes to have personated 
Samuel (1 Sam. xxvtii. 14H resented a worse than 
earthly savor in the sonl of Saul, as evidence of Ins 
death at hand.' — Fuller : The Profane Mate, bk. v. 
«h. iv. 

* 2. To have a feeling of what has been 
done to us ; to be sensible of ; to have a per- 
ception of; to perceive. 

** For hy my touch alone that yon resent 
What objects yield delight, what discontent." 

Beaumont . Psyche, iv. 136. 

* 3. To feel sensibly ; to be affected by. 

" Many here shrink in their shoulders, and are very 
sensible of his deparfure, and the lady mfaiita resents 
it more than any. ’—Howell . Letters, bk. i. let. £3. 


4. To take ill ; to bike or consider as an 
injury, insult, or affront ; to be provoked by ; 
to show anger or displeasure at anything by 
words or acts. 

" Steps which Lewis resented as mortal Injuries.'*— 
Macaulay : If tit. Eng., ch. ii. 

* 5. To give back to the senses or feeling ; 
to return. 

*' Where does the pleasant air resent • sweeter heath !" 

Drayton. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To have a certain flavour ; to savour. 

" Vessels full of traditionary pottage, resenting of 
the wild gourd of human invention."— Puller: Pug ah 
Sight, bk. iii. ch. L 

2. To be indignant, to feel resentment. 

" To grace her gloomy, fierce, resenting son." 

Pope. Homer ; Iliad viiL 45L 

re-sent’-er, s. [Eng. resent; -er.] 

* 1. One who takes anything well or ilL 

2. One who resents or feels injuries or af- 
fronts deeply. 

" Tho Earl [of Esaex] wu* the worst philosopher, 
being a great resent er, and a weak dissembler ul the 
least disgrace."— Reliq uice Wuttomamt, p. 173. 

re sent' ful, a. [Eng. resent ; -fu. ?(!).] Full of 
resentment ; inclined or apt to resent. 

".Not but his soul, resentful as humane. 

Dooms to lull vengeance all the offending train.*' . 

Pope: Homer : Odyssey xviL bsS. 

re-§ent-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. resentful; -Zy.] 
In a resentful manner ; with resentment. 

* re sent' i-ment, * re£-§ent'-i-ment, 5 . 

[O. Fr.] Resentment. 

" This king might have resewfiment 

And will t‘ avenge him of this Injury." 

Daniel: Civil b ar*, iv. 

re-sent '-mg, pr. par. or a. [Resent.] 

re-§ent'-irig-ly, adv. [Eng. resenting; -ly.] 

* 1. With deep sense, feeling, or perception. 

"Nor can I secure myself from seeming deficient 

to hiui that more reicrdmyly considers the usefulness 
of that treatise."— More : Phil. Writings |Geu. Pref.). 

2. With resentment ; resentfully. 

* re ^entT-ive, a. [Eng. resent; -ire.] Quick 
or ready to resent ; resentful. 

" Instant from the keen retentive north . . . 

The guardian army came.’ 

Thomson ; Liberty, iv. 1,016. 

* re-^ent-less, a. [Eng. resent; -Z«s.] With- 
out resentment. 

" Too late I mark, thy mother's art 
Hath taught thee tliia resent (ess part." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermaxn, IL S2. 

re-sent' men t, s. [Fr. ressearimenb] [Re- 
sent.] 

* 1. A feeling again of what has been done 
to ns, without its being implied that the 
emotion is that of anger ; perception, feeliog, 
conception. 

" Saduen does In some cases become a Christian, as 
being an index of a ... wise, proper resentment of 
things. "—/. Taylor: Sermon 23. pt. 1L 

* 2. The taking of a thing, well or ill ; a 
baking well ; a strong feeling or perception of 
good ; gratitude. 

" That thanksgiving whereby we should express an 
affectionate resentment of our obligation to him." — 
Harrow: Sermons, vol i. ser. 6. 

3. The act or state of resenting ; the feel- 
ings of one who resents an bijury, affront, fee . ; 
a deep sense of injury, accompanied with 
anger ; strong displeasure or anger. 

** Resentment check'd the struggling algh." 

Scott : Lora of the Isles. 1. 9. 

* res'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. reseratus, pa. par. of 
resero: rt- — back, and sero = to fasten with a 
bolt, to bar.] To nulock, to open. 

"The reseratiug operation of euhUm*te"— Boyle: 
Works, iii 79. 

* re-serv'-ai^e, s. [Lab reserraTts, pr. par. 
of rcserro = to reserve (q. v.). ] Reservation . 

“ The rcterrance of oar rights and titles .’— Bu met : 
Records, vol. n„ bk. 1., No 50. 

res-er-va'-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. re- 
scrvatiQ, from Lat. reservatus, pa. par. of 
reservo = to reserve (q.v.); Sp. reservation; 
ltal. merporiemc.] 

L Ordinary language: 

1. The act of reserving or keeping hack ; 
reserve ; the concealment or keeping back of 
something from disclosure. 

2. The act of reserving, keeping back, or 
withholding. 

" When a landed estate la eold with a reservation of 
A perpetual rent."— Smith: Wealth of LfoWms, bk. i. 
ch- v. 


3. That which is reserved, kept back, or 
withheld ; something not expressed or dis- 
closed, or not given up or brought forward. 

" Ev’n then sb« cries, the marriage vow 
A mental reservation must allow." 

Dryden: Juvenal, aat. rt 

4. A tract of public land reserved for schools, 
tbe use of Indiana, Ac. Large tracts, equalling 
some of the origioal states in dimeo^oos, have 
been set a^ide as Reservatioos fur lodian tribe* 
in the Weat. 

5. The state of being treasured op, or kept 
in atore ; custody, reserve. 

** H© will'd me. 

In heedfufst reservation, to bestow them 
As notes." Shakesf*. : All’s Well, t. A 

II. Law : A clause or part of an instrument 
by which something is reserved, not conceded 
or granted ; a proviso. 

H (1) Mental Reservation: [Mental- reser- 
vation]. 

(2) Papal Reservation : 

Church Hist. : A practice introduced by 
John XXII. and continued by Clement VI. 
and Gregory XI., of reserving to tbe Holy See 
the power of electing bishops, formerly pos- 
sessed by the clergy and i»eople of the several 
cities. Reservations were abolished by the 
Council of Constance, March 25, 1456. 

(3) Reservation of the Eucharist : 

Ecclesiol, £ Church Hist.: The practice in 

the Roman and Greek Communion of reserv- 
ing the Eucharist for the sick. Among the 
Latins it is also reserved for Exposition and 
the adoration of the people, and for Benedic- 
tion. The reserved Eucharist is kept in a 
tabernacle (q.v.), usually on the high altar, but 
in some churches in a side chapel. The Greeks 
reserve the Eucharist io a place behind the 
altar, called artophorion . In both communions 
a light is kept burning before the place in 
which the Eucharist is reserved. In tbe 
English Prayer-Book there is a rubric direct- 
ing that if any of the consecrated elements 
remain, “the priest and such other of the 
communicants as he shall then call unto him, 
shall immediately after the blessing, reve- 
rently eat and drink the same.” In aoma 
Ritualistic Churches, however, the Eucharist 
is reserved, and a lamp kept burning before 
it. lu aucli cases those passing the altar 
genuflect. There has been no decision on tha 
subject by the Law Con i ts. 

* re serv-a-tive, a. [Eng. rescript) ; -ative .] 
Tending to reserve or keep ; reserving, keeping. 

• re-§erv'-a-tdr~y, a. [Low Lat. reserva- 
tonum, from Lat. reservatus, pa. par. of 
reservo = to reserve (q.v.) ] A place in which 
things are reserved or kept ; a reservoir. 

** They might well he the reservatories where Pliny 
C&ys that CAintli do a long tun© keep the water which 
they drink ,"— Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii., i X 

re-serve', v.t. [Fr. reserver, from Lat. reservo 
=*to keep back : re- — back, and servo — to 
keep; Sp. ii l’urt. rcservur; ltal. riserrare.} 

1. To keep back for future use; to keep in 
store ; to withhold from present use ; to keep 
back for a time ; to keep or retain for some 
special use or person. (Genesis xxvii. 36.) 

• 2. To guard ; to keep safe ; to preserve. 

"This is the persuu I have reserved Alive." 

hhakesp. Measure for Measure, r. 

*3. To make an exception of ; to except. 

"This same decree, which *o remarkably reserves 
the abstinence Irorn blood." — lip. Horsley : Sermons, 
vol. ii, ser 22. 

re -serve', s. [Fr., from Sp. reserva; ltal. 
riservu, rtVrba.] [RcsEnvE, v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reserving, keeping back, or 
withholding ; reservation. 

2. That which is reserved, kept back, or 
retained for future use or disposal. 

" The virgins, besides the oil lu their 1 snips, carried 
likewise a rrserre m some other vessel for w continual 
supply "— TMotso/t. 

3. Something kept back or withheld in the 
mind from disdosure ; a reservation. 

" However any one may concur in the genera! 
scheme, it is still with certain r«pnw&nd deviations, 
aud with a salvo to hi* own private judgment"— 
Addison : FTe> holder. 

4. The habit of keeping back or restraining 
the feelings ; self-imposed restraint in speak- 
ing or acting ; closeness or caution in speaking 
or acting ; caution or coldness towards others 

** Who come* when call'd, end at « word withdraws. 

Speaks with rewtxj, and listens with applause." 

Cowper: Retirement, 448. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, wliat. fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; wdrix, wia, sou ; mute, cub, cure, tjmite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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5. An exception or reservation ; anything 

• la «- 

* 6. Prohibition. 

f I"'h«it proportion of the cap^ 
*!?i Ch a „d oV ernttoy^' in 

L. s io"id. ». 

ucc “ “ iiuy ,cen4i ' d 
%» SS^irr-A method of calico-print* 

BlfPii 

l^n^ Une ground. Called also lUsmWtyie. 

3. Law : The same as Reservation (q-w- 

4. Military: 

/-i\ a bodv of troopa kept for any einei- 
cenev’; that portion of an army drawn up for 
Lttle which is reserved to support the other 
lioea as occasion requires. 

(2) Formerly applied to any troopa that 
could he improvised for service if the held 
ariniea were destroyed. Now it refeis rather 
to those soldiers who, after having enlisted 
for a cei4in period of service, have been a 
certain time wltli the colors, and then have 
teen pawed into the Reserve, in ^bichtby 
Are at any time liable to be recallci to tho 
colors umil their lull period of enlistment 
has expired. (English) ^ 

(3) 51 ilitia forces, tucli as our Rational Guard 
r n V] and Naval Ren-rvea (q.v.) t which may 
l»o called upon to reinforce the regular Airny 
and Navy when necewary. 

(i) A magazine of warlike stores situated 

between an army and ita bane of operations 
TW. : The Discipline of the Secret (See 
no t*e V to Oman's Apol, ed. 1S73.) [Disci- 
pline, s., * t i (1) } 
reserve- forces, ». pi European : 

Mil • Those troops wliieh, by the terms of 
their engagement with tho State, compulsory 
or otherwise, are liable to be at once recalled 
to the field army in case of war. In Germany 
the men serve three years in the active army 
and four in the reserve ; in France, four years 
io the army reserve end five years in the 
territorial or home service reserve. In Eng- 
land the reserves are composed of the Ann j 
reserve, that is, of men enlisted for twelve 
years, who have only passed a portion of that 
tlmo with tho colors, and of tho Militia . reservo 
v ho have ogreed to serve in the nrmy if colled 
,,„l for duty. In the United Slates the state 
militia act us a reserve. 

reserve materials, s. pi. 

Bol. : Materials held in reserve by a plant 
till required at some particular part of tlie 
organism. When not immediately needed, 
assimilated substances are transported to 
reservoirs of reserve materials, (i Komi.) 

rS-sorved » pa-, par. & a. [Reserve, v.] 

A, As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective. : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Kept baek or retained for another or for 
future use ; retained. 

2. Marked by reserve ; backwanl in com* 
in ti in eating one’s thoughts ; cold, distant ; not 
open or free ; ahy. 

II. /fer. ; Coutrary to tho uaual way and 
poeltiou. 

roservod cases, *. pi. 

Iioman Theol. : Certain sins, tho power to 
absolve from winch is reserved to some ec- 
eleHissticnl superior, a* the ordinary of n 
diocese, n prelute of a religions order, or the 
Pope, *o that oidinnry cnnlettsora cannot doal 
with them. The sin may also have nn eeclwu- 
astioal eensuro attached to it, as i» generally 
the ease with Uiomj reserved to the Pop'*. 
Ouly those canes are reserved where the sins 
are grievous, external, certain, and complete 
in their kind, in English and Amci.Mii 
dioceses very few cases ar« reserved, and t n,.so 
of extremely rare occurrence. 


reserved list, s. 

Kami : A lint of officers on ljaU-pay, and 
removed from active service, but liable to be 
called upon to serve in the event of there 
being an insufficient number of officers on the 
active list. 

reserved power, s. 

Scots Jsiw: A reservation made In deeda, 
settlements, &c. Reserved powers are ot 
different sorts, as a reserveil-powtr of burdening 
aproperty/a riserr ed-porer to revoke or recall 
a settlement or other deed, 
rc-serv -od ly f adv. [Eng. reserved ; dy.] In 
a reserved maimer : with reserve ; not openly, 
freely, or frankly ; cautiously, coldly. _ 

“ i daws* roo ^ Kn"*“ Z$5?j'£!i2i. m. 

rc-scrv cd ncas, s. (Eng. r«med; -nm.) 

Tile quality or state of being reserved ; want 
of openness or fraukness; reserve, caution, 
closeness. 

•• Where ts that ancient ecrlousness auJ reserved- 
near— Sharp: Sermons, vol. »i-. <-«. L 

res cr-vec , *. [Eng. reserve) ; -u.) 

Law : One to whom any thiug ia reserved. 

rc-serv'-cr, «. IF.ng. reserve); -er.l One 
who or that which reserves. 

.. , » m nn mercer ot my good will till tho U-t - 
Wotton: Remains, p. 3,0. 

• re-serV-ist, s. (Eng. reserve) : -ist.) A 
soldier belonging tn the reserve. 

•• to discharge tho reservists from the wlonre Asaoon 
as practicable. Telegraph, Uct, ... li»- 

rcs-cr-voir (oir as war), a. t F 'y f ™"* 
bow Lat. riser vatorium — a resert ator> (q-v.;. J 
l A place where anything is kept in store ; 
epee if., a pond or artificial lake where water 
ia collected and stored for use when wanted, 
oa to supply a city or canal, dnve a miLl, or 

The vast reservoir, in seojons of drought (fort* the 
vicis itodci of immoderate run* <oid drought the 
1, «4)1<0 supplied tho city and the »dj*c«it. 
country with water, —lip. Horsley: Sermons, vol. u.. 

*2. An attachment to a stove or range to bold 
hot water. 

3. a name sometimes applied to the re- 
ceptacles for the peculiar juices of plants. 

H Common Reservoir : 

Fleet • A term which has been applied to 
therartii, bpcause the electricity of all bodies, 
not insulated, tends to pass to it. 

re-set' (!).*• IRkskt 0). *0 

* 1. Ord. Lang : The aet of resetting. 

2. Print. : flatter set up over again. 

rS-set' (2), s. [Pr. recefte= receiving; O. Fr. 
rccept = a retreat.] 

1, Abodo. 

2, Tho act of harboring, as an outlaw or 
criminal. 

3, The receiving of stolen goods. 

ro-set' (1), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. set (q.v.).] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : To aet again : as. To reset n 
diamond. 

2. Print. : To set up again, as a psge or 
matter. 

TO-set’ (2), v.t. [Reset (2), s.) 

Heats Jaw: To receive mid harbor, aa nn out. 
Inw or criminal ; to receive, as stolon good* 

ro-set'-ta bio, a. [Eng. reset 0), v. ; *bU.\ 
Capable of being reset, 

re-sSt’-tcr (1), a. [Eng. reset (1), v. ; -er .] 
Une who reacts or rophices. 

ro-set’-tor (2), «. [Eng. reset (2), v. ; -er.) 

Scots I/iw: A receiver of atoh-n gooda ; one 
uiu) harbors an outlaw «>r criminal. 

ro-sdt’-tlo, V.t. & <. [Pref. re-, and Eng 
settle, v. (q.v.).] 

A- Transitive ; 

1. To aottlc again. 

*» To r«ton*or to resettle mfn In their Ju*t rtghU. — 
IVn/rrfawil W orAi. *11 L *01. 

2. Tn install again, as a minister of the 
gospel, 

B. Jnfrnus.; To settle or be installed, a* a 
minister of tho gospel, n second tune 


re-set- tlo-mc nt. s. [Eng. resettle; -ment.\ 

1. The act of seltliug, composing, or arrang- 

resettlement of lord-hip »°d 

throog hth« r^.u. - Wtnm Uetmssrss. J>. IM. 

2. The act of aettliog nr eoioiuzuig agrun or 

8U ” In thrir resettlement In the holy Und. rt -tfp Hors- 
ley: Sermtnu. vol 1 , »«r. *. . • * ♦!,* 

3. The act of installing, as a mimaterof the 
gospel, a second time. 

b The atate of settling or subsiding again. 

••Some roll their o«lc m m\x ,»t mni 

after * resettlement, they r^ck lU -MorUmer. 

re Shape’, r.f. [Pref. re- and Eng. iAnpe, ▼. 
iu.v ). j To ehapu or give form to anew. 

•• ft Is K thnt thf dnrknr<« enihte* the t*ncj to 
reshn,^--Ud,ly Tetejr^h. J uu« 

• re-share’, v.t [Pref. re-, and Eng. share, v. 
(q.v.).J To ahare a "Bin. 

•' Luatiu£ to reshnre 

Uix *t»uue.' /mints Xicrocotmo*. p. 

re-shin’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ship. ^ v. 
(q.v.hj To ship again ; ri» put on board a 
ship a second time ; to sdbp what has been 
eonveyod by water or nnpoited. 

ro-ship ment, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ship- 
ment (<\.\.).] 

I The act of reshipping ; the shipping for 
exportation that which has been imported. 

2. That which is reehipped. 

•ro’-si-ancc, 5. [Resiant.] Residence, abode. 
••The kini: forthwith hixnlshed ad Fleming* out o< 
v.i. kin-di'iii. coimrmn<liug hi' merchant adyeuturen. 
thteh l2d • mui««* in Antwerp, U> rcturu. - Bacon 
Henry 17/.. p. 130. 

• re -si ant, • re-se ant, * rc si-aunt, 

a. 5 .* (Fr. rest ant, resseant, from 1-at, resi- 
dentem, accua. of roi<iens=: resident (q.v.) J 

A. Asadj. : Residing, dwelling; present in 
a plaee. 

“Any Enali'htima rrrianf Id th*t cooutrey. 
Backluyt : Voyages. L *”3. 

B, Ae subst. : A resident, a dweller. 


resiant roll3, s. pL 

huv: Rolls containing the names of the 
vesinuts or residents in a tillmis. &c., winch 
,veru called over by tlie steward on holding a 
court lec t. 

ro-sido , v.t. [Fr. risider . from Lat. resideo= 
iJ remain behind, to 

sedeo = to sit ; Sp- resuhr ; 1 tab risrdere.] 

1 To dwell permanently or fur a length of 
time * to have one’s home or settled abode , 
lo abide continuously or for a lengthened 

,,€ri0d ' •• U«» v*n 0-J ;11 

2. To abide or be iuherent in, as a quality ; 
to inhere. 

•• I incant c*ch sofU't virtue there thould meet 
Fit id that eufUT bo»ome to roude. .. 

r Hen Jvnson : kpljram .X 

• 3. To stay, to wait. 

•*Fjti from your cai'ltxl my »li!p rende*.' 

Hope . Homer ; Odyssey L 337. 

*4. To sink ; to fall to the bottom ; to eub- 
aide ; to settle, as liquors. 

rSs’-i denco, s. [Fr., from rhidml = resident 
(q.v.); Sp. A: Port, resulcncia ; Ital. resuUrjna, 
rvsUUnza.] 

1. Oriliimry Languogt : 

1 Tho net or state of residing, abiding, or 

dwelling in n place fora length of time.. 

••Tlie connection between 

did not terminate with hU residence. -il.scaiu,iy 
Hist, f/nff . oli. vlIL 

2. A remaining or continuing where ones 
du tiro lie ; specif., the continuing of ft pan* n 
or incunilKMit in hia beuelbu?. (Uppobdl to 
noa-r«W<rwce.) UM 

3 An alHide ord welling- ldaco; apecif., tb« 
oKee where a person resides or dwells per 
Sunently or fora continuance of time; omro 
home, dwelling, or abode. 

’ggss&toresx 

‘• r | That In which nnyUilug rrotj or abides 
nermnneiitly. 

•• Willi In tin* lnf»nt rtml of Ihl^insll . 

foUon hath reiOleoe*. *1111 jirndMoe ' , 

.VpiUyt* /’ofvo Jt Julftty »l. * 

• 6. A falling or siibaldlng to the bottom ; 


ca, S CU. Come. ^ ^ 

_olan. -tlan - shan. -Uon. -»lou = BhOn; -pon. -?lon = zhun. -clout, tlon*. biou. 
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residency— resilition 


that which settles at the bottom of liqnnra ; 
the residuum of a body after any destructive 
operation. 

•• Separation is wrought hy weight, as lo the ordinary 
residence or settlement of liq uor*." — Bacon : Mat. 
But., f 302. 

II. Laic: Residence for at least five years 
within the United States, and one year within 
a particular state or territory is necessary 
before an alien can he made a citizen of 
this country. The time of residence witliio 
a district to give one the privclege of voting 
in that district, differs in the different 
states. 

re§'-i-den-£y, s. [Eng. residence); -y.) 
The official residence of a British Resident at 
the court of 3 native prince in India. 

'•We .team slowly along, past the English Resi- 
dency "^Scribner's Magazine, Sept.. 1877, p. 6ul_ 

resident, * res-y-dent, a. & «. [Fr., 

pr. par* of resider — to reside (q.v.) ; Sp. & 
Port. Ttsidcnte; Ital. residente, risedente. J 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having a residence, abode, or dwelling ; 
dwelling ; having a seat or abode. 

** Hath .o long been resident in France." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI , lit, 4. 

*2. Fixed, firm. 

“The watery pavement, U not . table and resident 
like a rock."— Jer. Taylor. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One wbo resides or dwells permanently 
tir for a length of time in a place ; a resider. 

2. The minister or agent of a state residing 
at a foreign court. lie ia of a rank inferior to 
an ambassador. 

" The Burmese Government Is prepared to receive 
another resident on the same looting .* — Daily Tele- 
graph. Sov. 12. 1886 

*11. Law ; A tenant who was obliged to re- 
side on bis lord’s land, aud not to depart from 
the same. 

re^'-i-dent-er, s. [Eng. resident ; •«*.) One 
wlio resides ; a resideut. 

TCS-l-den'-tlal (ti as sh), a. [Eng. resident ; 
• iaL ) 

1. Pertaining or relating to a residence or 
residents. 

2. Of the nature of a residence ; containing 
a residence. 

*• The farm attached to Mr. Howard's residential 
estate. *— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 18, 1683. 

*re$ i den-tiar-y (ti as sh), • res i- 
den si-ar-y, a. & s. [Low Lat. rcsiden- 
tmrius.] 

A. As adj. : Having or keeping residence. 

** Christ was the conductor of the Israelites into the 
land of Canaan, and their residentiary guardian.’*— 
More. 

B. ^4s substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A resident. (Coleridge.) 

2. Eccles. : An ecclesiastic who keeps a cer- 
tain residence ; a canon-residentiary (q.v.). 

*• Last of r 1 esme the queere of Paula. with their 
re*/d> 7 Mi<ir»«, the bishop of London and the abbots 
following after in tbeir pontihcalihu*.**— Fox ; Jctcs, 
p. 976. 

* res T den*-tiar-y-ship (ti as sh). s. [Eng. 
residentiary ; -ship.] The position or office of 
a residentiary. 

** A residentiaryship la the church of Lincoln."— 
Wood : Fasti Oxon., voL L (J. Williams.) 

* re§’ i dent-ship, s. [Eog. resident ; -ship.] 
The functions or dignity of a resident; the 
office or position of a resident. 

*' The residentship at London for tbe city of Ham- 
hurgb."— Wood .• Athence Oxon., vol. i. { Uaak .) 

* rc-§id'-er, $. [Eng. resid(e); -er.] One wlio 
resides ; a resident. 

".We being persons of considerable estates In the 
kingdom, aud renders therein. "Swift : Advertisement 
against ll'ood. 

re sid-u-al, (I. & 9. [Lat. residuus = remain- 
ing, from reju&a = to remain, to reside (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a residue ; remaining after 3 part has been 
taken away or dealt with. 

B. As substantii'e : 

Math. : An expression which gives the re- 
mainder of a subtraction, as a— b. 

residual-air, $. 

Physiol: Air still remaining in the lungs 
after the most forcible expiration. 


residual-analysis, s. 

Math. .* A branch of analysis which pro- 
ceeds by taking the difference of a function in 
two different states, and then expressing the 
relatiou between this difference and the dif- 
ference of the corresponding states of the 
variable. 

residual-charge, s. 

Elect. : Electric residue. [Residue, %] 
residual figure, s. 

Geom. : The figure remaining after subtract- 
ing a less from a greater figure. 

residual magnetism, s. [Remanent- 

magnetism.] 

residual-quantity, s. 

Alg. : A binomial connected hy the aign — 
(minus); as, a - b, a - » &c. 

residual-root, s. 

Alg.: The root of a residual quantity ; as, 

•J a-b- 

re-^id'-u-a-ry, a. [Lat. residuus .] [Resi- 
due.] Of or pertaining to a residue or a part 
remaining ; forming a residue or portion not 
dealt with. 

residuary-devisee, s. 

Law: The person named in the will who is 
to take all the real property remaim ng over 
above the other devises. 

residuary -gum, s. Caudle-pitch or 
chandler's gum. 

residuary-legatee, s. 

Law: The legatee to whom la bequeathed 
the residue of goods and personal estate after 
deducting all the debts and specific legacies. 

** When all the debts and particular legacies are di*- 
charged, the eurplus or residuum must be paid to tbe 
residuary legatee, if any be appointed by the will."— 
Blacks tone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 32. 

rcf'-i due, * res i-dew, s. [Fr. rhidu , 
from Lat. residuum, neut. sing, of residuus = 
remaining, from reside o = to remain, to reside 
(q.v.) ; Sp. & ltal. residuo.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which remains over 
after a part is taken, removed, destroyed, or 
dealt with in any way ; that which ia left 
over ; the remainder, the rest. 

** The residue of the elders which wore carried away 
captives ." — Jeremiah xxix. 1. 

2. Law: That which remains over of o testa- 
tor's estate after payment of all debts and 
legacies. 

Electric residue : (See extract). 

“When a [Leydenl Jar has been discharged and 
allowed to stand a snort time, it exhibits a secoud 
charge, which is called the electric residue.”— Oanot : 
Phyncs (ed. Atkinson), $ 763. 

* ro -^ld'-u-ous, a. [Lat. r«i<iuu$.] [Resi- 
due.] Remaining over ; residual. 

re-sid'-u-um, s. [Lat., neut. sing, of re- 
siduus.] [Residue.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : That which is left over after any 
process nf separation or purification ; that 
which remains after treatment in some way; 
a residue. 

2. Fig . : The vilest and most worthless 
part of a people ; the scum or dregs of society. 

II. The same as Residue (q.v.). 

* re siege', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Fr. Bilge 
seat.] To seat again, to reseat, to reinstate. 

re §ign' (g silent) (]), * re-signe, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. resigner , from Lat. resww) = to unseal, to 
annul, to resign ; lit. = to sign hack or again : 
re- = back, and signo = to seal, to mark ; Sp. 
& Port, resignar ; ltal. me<77tare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To assign back ; to give back or return 
formally ; to give up. 

** The caxdlnall . . . was compelled even with bis 
owne good will to resigne bis cbauncellorship.’* — 
Tyndall: Worket. p. SH. 

2. To surrender, to relinquish, to give or 
hand over. 

•‘ Willingly resigned unto him tbe honour to 
command the whole camp.**— A'orth: Plutarch, p. 659. 

3. To commit, to entrust, to hand over. 

" And oft. though wisdom wake, suspicion sleep* 

At wisdom** *ate. aud to simplicity 

Designs bei 'large.** Milton : P. L„ 111 688. 

i. To will ’raw from, to yield in, to give 
up, to reoounce : as, To resign a claim. 


* 5. To entrust, to consign, to commit to 
the care of. 

G. To yield or commit in confidence ; to 
aubmit, particularly to Providence. 

*' What more reasonable, tliao that we abonld In all 
thing* resign up ourselves to the will of Godf**— 
Tillotson. 

B. Intrans. : To give up a commission, 
office, charge, post, or duty; to retire, to 
abdicate. 

re sign* (g silent) (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
sign, v. (q.v.).] To sign again. 

* re sign (g ailent), «. [Resiqh (1), v .) 
Resignation. 

" And you have gain'd more. In a royal hrother, 
Than you could lose by your resign of Epire," 

Beaum A /let. : Coronation, lv. L 

* re-sign'-al (g silent), s. [Eng. resign (1), 
v. ; - al.\ The act of resigning ; resignation. 

" Upon hi* resigned, of the government."— Nonder- 
•on : IVorfci, 11. 330. 

re§' ig-nant, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Concealed. Ap- 
plied to a lion's tail. 

* re-^ign-ant (g silent), 

8. [Eng. resign (1), v. ; -anf.] 

A resigner. (Hacket: Life 
of Williams, ii. 27.) 

ref lg na* tion, s. [Fr. ; 

£p. resig/mriott.] (Resiqn (1), v.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of resigoing, giving up, or re- 
nouncing, as a claim, office, place, possession, 
or charge. 

** Deaneries and prebend* may become void, like a 
blshoprick by death, hy deprivation, or by resignation 
to either the king or tbe bishop.”— Blackstone : Com. 
ment., bk. L, ch. 2. 

2. The quality or state of being resigned or 
submissive ; unresisting and submissive acqui- 
escence ; quiet submission to the Divine will, 
without discontent or murmuring. 

’’ In resignation to abide 
The shock." H'ordjieorfA .• White Doe, It. 

II. Scots Law : The form by which a vassal 
returns a feu into the hands of a superior. 

re-signed' (? silent), pa. par. & c . [Resiqit 
d), t’O 

A. ^4s pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Surrendered, given np, relinquished. 

2. Full of resignation ; quietly submissive, 
patient 

** Resign'd to live, prepar'd to die.” 

Pope : To Mr. Thomas Southern. 

re-^lgn'-ed-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. resigned ; 
-ly.] In a resigned manner; submissively; 
with resignation. 

re-^Ign-ed' (g ailent), s. [Eng. resign (1), r. ; 
-ee.] 

Law: The person to whom anything ia 
resigned. 

re-sign’-er (g silent), s. [Eng. resign (1), ▼. ; 
-er.] One who resigns. 

* re -sign - ment (g ailent), ■ re slgne- 
merit, s. [Eng. resign (1), v. ; -ment.] The 
act of resigning ; resignation. 

** That here I am. hy hi* command to cure ye. 

Hay more, tor ever, hy his full resignmetit." 

Beaum A Flet . ; Monsieur Thomas, !IL L 

•re-^ile', v.i. [Lat. resilio= to leap back: 
re- = back, and $ah'o=to leap.] To start 
back ; to spring back ; to retreat, shrink, or 
fly from a purpose. 

* re-sil'-i-enf©, * re-siT-i-en 93 ^, &. [Eng. 

resilien(t); ’ -ce, -cy.] The quality or state of 
being resilient ; the act or state of leaping, 
starting, or springing back ; the act of re- 
bounding ; elasticity. 

** The common resiliency of the mind from on* 
extreme to another." — Johnson : Rambler, So. 110. 

re-Sil’-i-ent, a. [Lat. resilieus, pr. par. of 
resilio =*to leap back, to resile (q.v.).] In- 
clined to start, spring, or leap back ; leaping 
or starting back ; rebounding. 

re sil i om'-e-tor, *. A device for testing 
or exhibiting the resiliency of pneumatic tires. 

* re si li'-tion, s. [Resile.] The act of 
starting, leaping, or springing back ; resilience. 
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in, a. [Fr. resine, from Lat. 
r«irta, from (Jr. pi jrinj (rfcefinr).] 

Chem. (PL). : A widely distributed class of 
vegetable substances, characterized by being 
insoluble in water, aolublo to different degrees 
in alcohol, ether, and liquid hydrocarbons, 
softening or melting at a moderate heat, and 
it a higher temperature burning with a 
smoky, luminous llatne. In the crude con* 
dition they form amorphous masses, having 
aconchoidal fracture, and are either neutral or 
acid. They may be divided into three classes : 

1. Exuding *poiitAiieou»ly from plants, or from Incl- 
aJou* hi the »t*-in» and branches, \a benzoin. 

2. Oxidised f.Mwll rexln. occurring In beds of coal, 
lignite, Ac., as amber, coloretlu. Ac. 

3. Kesln* extracted from plants by alcohol, as the 
resin* of angelica root, Ac. 


Some are employed in medicine, others in 
the preparation of varnishes, sealing-wax, and 
similar substances. [Rosin, s.) 

Resin of Caranaisfrom Bursera acuminata ; 
Resin of Comma Iroin Idea ambrosiaca ; Resin 
Of Giiaiaruin is from Guiacum officinale ; Resin 
of Hemp, a resin which exudes from hemp in 
India, but not in Europe; Resin of Jalap is 
obtained from jalap (q.v.), Resin of Podo- 
phyllum from Podophyllum, and resiti of 
Scflmniony from Seainmony, by means of rec- 
tified spirit. 


resin bush, o. 

Hot.: Kuryops speciosissimus, a South African 
composite plant akin to Senecio. It is named 
from a gummy exudation often seen oo the 
stem and leaves. 


resin-gland, a. 

Hot . ; A single cell, or a small group of cells, 
secreting or containing resin. 

resin passage,*. 

Bot. : A receptacle for resin extending to a 
considerable length through the parenchyma. 
Found in the Conifer®. 


resin-soap, s. 

Chem. : A soft soap prepared by dissolving 
an acid ream in caustic soda or potash, or in 
an alkaline carbonate, and evaporating to dry- 
ness. 


re$ in-a' ceoua (ee as ah), a. [Lat. reatn- 
aceus, from resina = resin.] Having the 
quality or nature of resin ; resinous. 

ri$9 In-a pit -le, a. [Eng. resin; Lat. ^etas)- 
if(«), and Eng. auff. -fc.) (Sec the compound.) 
reslnapltle acid, s. 

Chem. : A erystallizable acid resin, obtained, 
together with other products, from the root of 
Tussllago Petasite a. (Watts.) 

1^9' in ate, a, (Eng. resin; -ate.) 

Chem. (PL): A general name for the aalts of 
the acids obtained from turpentine, viz., tho 
aylvates, the plnatcs, and the piniarates. 
Their general formulie are, CoolIoflMOo, and 
0 W H W M"0*. 

rSf'-In-cin, re§- In-one, s. lEng. resin; 
*ein, -one.) 

Chem. : Fremy’s name for the hydrocarbon 
obtained by the dry distillation of colophony. 

T$tf In If-er-ous, a. [Lat. resina = resin ; 
fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. odj. stiff. 
-ouj.] Producing, bearing, or yielding resin. 

rC^In-I-fl ca -tlon, a. [I At. resina =r re- 
al n, and facio =; to make,} The act or process 
of treating with resin. 

r8 stn i form, «. [Lat. resina = resin, and 
forma = form.} Having the form of resin. 

• re sink', ».t. or i. [Prcf. re-, and Eog. sink, 
v. (q.v.).] To alnk again. 

“I brakemy vownndmoivmn'd.ftniilimiv" 

I hi vie s ,1/ use's j». 29. 

in 6-, pref. (Rkmn.I Conuecled with, or 
pertaining to resin. 

realno electric, a, Ca]>ablo of being 
negatively eh clrilled, in the same manner as 
amber and other resins. 

r8s' In oid, «. [lat. resin(a) = realn, and Or. 
«!5ov (*!i<foj)= form, appearance.] Resembling 
reain. 


In ono, a. (Rusisris.) 

in oils, a. [Kr. rtsineux, from rMne = 
resin; Lat. rwinosiij.) Pertaining to or ro-” 


sembling resin ; of the nature of resin ; pre- 
pared or obtained from resio ; like resin. 

" Something of ft guiumou* or resinous nature. 
Doyle : Works, v. 69. 

rcslnons -electricity, s. [Neoative- 

ELECTftlCITY.] 

re^'-in-ous-ly, adv. [Eug. resi nous; -ly.) In 
the manner of a resinous body ; by means of 
reain : as, rcsinousty electnlicd. 

ream ous ness, a. [Eng. resinous; -n«s.) 
The quality or state of being resinous. 

re^'-In-y, a. [Eng. resin; -y.] Like resin; 
resinous. 

* res T pis -9^90, a. [Fr., from Lat. resi- 
pise* nt i a, front n-sipiscens, pr. par. of reMpisco 
= to recover one’s senses ; incept, of resipio = 
to savour, to taste well : rc- = again, and 
supio = to taste, to have taste, sense, or 
discernment.) Wisdom afLer the fact ; chaoge 
to a better frame of mind ; repentance. 

re sist', *. [Resist, v.) 

1. Dyeing : A material applied to eotton 
cloth to prevent the action of a mordant or 
colour on those portions to which it is applied 
in the form of a pattern. 

2. Calico-dyeing : The process by which the 
resist-style is effected. [Reserve, a., II. 2.) 

resist-paste, a. The paste osed in resist- 
style. 

resist Stylo, a. The method of calico- 
printing, also known as Reserve (q.v.). 

resist work, a. Calico with a blue 
ground and white patches or spots. 

re 91st , " re syst, * re syste, v.t.&i. [Fr. 
resister , from Lat. resisto = to stand back, to 
withstand : re- — back, and stsfo = to make to 
stand, to set ; sto = to stand ; Sp. A Port, re- 
sist ir ; Ital. resisfere.) 

A* Transitive : 

1. To stand against ; to withstand so as not 
to be moved or impressed by ; to counteract, 
as a force by inertia or reaction ; to oppose. 

" Neither Veen 
Xor *olld might resist that edge." 

Staton p. l.,\ t. 523. 

2. To act in opposition to; to oppose 
actively; to strive against; to endeavour to 
defeat or frustrate. 

*’ Why doth he yet And fault ? For who hath resisted 
his will T " — Romans lx. 19. 

• 3. To battle, to disappoint. 

“ God resisteth the proud, hut glveth grace to the 
humble. "“Earner lv. 5. 

* I. To be distasteful or disagreeable to ; to 
offend. 

By Jove. I wonder, that I* king of thoughts. 
These cates resist toe, she but thought upou." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, li. 5. 

B. Intrans. : To make or offer resistance. 

” AM the regions 

Do seemingly revolt : and who resist. 

Are mock'd for valiant Ignorance." 

Shakesp, : Coriolanus, lv. 6. 

rS-^Ist' 01190, *ri$ 9ist' 91196, • re syst- 

ens, 8. [O. Fr. rcsistencc (Fr. resistance), 

from Lat. resistrns, pr. par. of resisto — to resist 
(q.v.) ; Sp. & Port rrsisfenria ; Ital. resistenea; 
Low Lat. restsfcnfui.) 

1. Ord. Jxing. : The act of resisting; opposi- 
tion. Resistance may be either active or pas- 
sive ; active, as in the exertion of force to 
stop, repel, defeat, or counteract progress, 
motion, or design ; passive, as that of a fixed 
body which Interrupts or stopa tho pasange of 
a moving body. 

" Resistance l* juatl (table t<i the person of the prince 
when tho being of the «tato la endangered,"— Pluck 
stun*: Comment., hk. I., ch. 7. 

2. Elect. : The opposition offered by any 
conductor to the passage of an electric cur- 
rent (Ohm.) 

3. Physics : A power by which motion or a 
tendency to motion in any body Is impeded, 
If n weight be placed upon a beam which 
bears it up, the force which does ao is Hie 
resistance opposed to Its further descent. 
The resistance or the water, which Is of greater 
apeeifle gravity than a cork, causes tho latter 
to keep the surface in stem l of sinking to tho 
bottom. The resistance of the nlr Impedes 
the movement of a projectile. 

*1 (1) Solid of least resistance ; 

Mech. : A solid of such a form a» to experi- 
ence, in moving in a fluid, less resistance than 


any other solid, having the same base, length, 
and volume ; or, on the other hand, being 
stationary, to otter the least interruption to the 
progress of that lluid. I11 the former case it 
is the best form for the stein of a aliip ; in the 
latter, for the pier of a bridge. 

(2) C r ntf of resistance : [OuiiJ. 

resistance box, s. 

Ttltg, : A11 uielosiiig-box fora resfstaoce-colL 
resistanco coil, s. 

Elect. : A coil introduced into a circuit to 
increase the resistance. It is usually made of 
German silver. 

resistance force, s. [Resistino-korce.) 

re-fist-ant, * rc aist' ent, a. & s. (Lat. 

resistens, pr. par. of resuto = to resist (q.v.) ; 
Fr. resistant; Sp. A Ital, rwiste/tfe.] 

* A. Asadj.: Making or offering resistance ; 
resisting. 

"The resistant position of Savonarola"— 0. Eliot; 
Romola, cli. lv. 

B. via subst. : One who or that which resists. 

" According to the docrccs of i*>wer In the acvnt and 
rejiirauf, ia an act li>u iitrloriucU or hindered. ^ —Pear- 
son : On (he Creed, art. vl. 

re-§ist er, $. (Eng. resist, v. ; -er.) One 
who resists, opposes, or withstands. 

Rel«?ls and resisters ngnlntt God hi* ordinance and 
Christian pletle ."— Pux : Actes, p. 1M. 

* re 9ist'-ful.a. (Eng. resist; -fulil).) Making 
much resistance ; resisting vigorously. 

rc-^ist-i-bil-I ty, s. [Eng. resistible ; -ify.) 
1. The quality or state of being resistible; 
capability of being resisted, opposed, or with- 
stood. 

“ It ta from corruption, and liberty to do evil, meet- 
ing with the resistibility of tbU (uittcieut grace, that 
one reslata it."— Uammond. 

* 2. The quality of being capable of resist- 
ance. 

•• Whether the resist (baity of his reason did riot 
equivalence the facility of her seduction ." — ttroume 
Vulyar Errours, l)k. 1,, ch. L 

re sist' 1 bio, a. lEng. resist, v. ; -a 6 f«.) 
Capable of being resisted ; that may or can be 
resisted. 

“This, though notent, yet U in its own nature 
resistible by the will of man.'*— /lot* : Oriy. of Mankind. 

* re-fllflt'-l-blo ness, a. [Eng. resistible; 
-ness . } The quality or state of being resistible; 
resistibility. 

ro-^Iflt'-l bly, adv. [Eng. resistible) ; -ly.) 
Iu a resistible manner ; so as to be resisted. 

re sist ing, pr. par, or a. [Resist, v.J 
resisting foreo, s. 

Physics: Any force offering resistance to 
the motion or pressure of a body. 

resisting-medium, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Any substance which resists 
the passage of a body through it. 

2. .Jsfron.. : An inconceivably thin medium 
believed to retard the progress of the heavenly 
bodies, beaiaes producing other phenomena ; 
ether (q.v.). 

r 6 91st -Ing lir, adv. [Eng. resisting; -ly.) 
So as to resist ; with resistance or opposition. 
•’ Dolh not he. that lyuotli after filch nurto, resistiny- 
hj dcnlo Christ, lilt rnuulh Myeth not agayuit hlu», 
but hy* Ilf* doth."— Udal : 1 John 11. 

*rc 9 lst'-ive,a. (Eng. reslst,v. ; -f re.] Having 
the power to resist ; capable of resisting. 

'•Resistive 'galr>«t the full, the rain, or aliul." 

Den Jonson : Sejunus, L L 

re-^Ist -lfiss, " re sist lease, a. [Eng. 
resist, v. ; -/r.<.<.] 

1. Incapable of being resisted, opposed, or 
withstood; Irresistible. 

”0>r heaven'* high lower* to fore© rv*(»r/ei» way." 

Mdt m r /. ,11. rz. 

*2. Inrftpablc of rcsista n i'c ; juiwcrless to 
resist; hrljdcss; without resistance. 

•• Retiitless, tarn®. 

Am I U» I* burned up?" Keats. 

r^ 91 st 16ss iy, ailv. (Eng. resistin'! -ly. ) 
], I11 a resistless manner; irresistibly. 

' 2, Without resistance ; passively. 

’* Submit resistleuty l«i tho amthy that cliVta) hear* 
and liinlx*— C. Rmnts • J<iu# Eyre. oh. xxxlll. 

rti slsf 16ss ndss, «. 1 Eng. resistless ; nrsa.} 
The quality or state of Mng reslsllesa or 
[rresisl ible. 
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resmooth— resolve 


re-smooth', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. smooth, 
v. (q.v.).]* To make smooth again ; to smooth 


out. 


" That foot-print upon sand. 

Which old-recumuj w*ves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing.* Tennyson : Princess, ill. 225. 


re-sold', pa. par, or a. [Resell.] 


* re-sol -der, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. solder , 
v. (q.v.).] To solder again ; to make whole 
again ; to rejoin. 


rSs’-o-lu-ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of being 
resolved, melted, or dissolved. 

'• Ultimately resoluble into a speciality of modulation 
or rhy lh.m."—£arie : Philology, § 613. 


res-6-lu-ble-ness, s. [Eng. resoluble ; 
•ness.] The quality or state of heing resoluble. 
•'Which argues the rcsolublcness of their const! tu- 
tion.”— Boyle : Works, iii 838. 


re§ -o-lute, a. & s. [Lat. resolutus, pa. par. 
of resolvo to untie, to resolve (q.v.); Fr. 
resolu ; Sp. resoluto.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having a fixed purpose; determined; 
constant in pursuing an object ; firm, stern. 

" Able and resolute Chief of the State .’'— Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* 2. Convinced, satisfied, certain. 

* 3. Convincing, satisfying. 

*• I [Luther) haue gluen resolute atiswere to the first. 
In the which I persist. "—Fox : Actes, p. 776. 

* B. As substantive : 

1, A resolute or determined person ; a 
desperado. 

" Young Fortinbraa . . . 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes .** 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. L 

2. Redelivery, repayment. 

’* And ye shall enquire of the yearly resolutes, deduc- 
tions, and paiementa going forth of the same.”— 
Burnet : Records. vul. il, bk. L. No. 27. 


res -o-lute -ly, * res-o lute-lie, adv. [Eng. 
resolute; -ly.] In a resolute or determined 
manner ; w ith fixed or determined purpose or 
perseverance ; firmly, constantly, steadily ; 
with unshaken firmness of purpose. 

•• Resolutely here through tbeir thick squadrons hew'd 

Her way.” Drayton : Puly.Olbion, s. 12, 

re^-6-lute-ness, s. [Eng. resolute; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being resolute ; firm- 
ness of purpose ; determination ; fixed pur- 
pose. 

" From whom no resoluteness, much loss obstinacy, 
be expected.’’— Boyle : Works, v. 300. 

re^o-lu’-tion, * res-o-lu-ci-on, s. [Fr. 

resolution, from Lat. resolutionem, accna. of 
resolutio, from resolutus, pa. par. of resolvo = 
to resolve (q.v.); Sp. resolution ; ltal. resolu- 
tions, risoluzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act, operation, or process of resolv- 
ing, or separating the component parts of a 
body, as by chemical means. 

2. The act of separating the parts which 
compose a complex idea. 

"Though witty men, by analytical resolution, have 
chyinicaliy extracted an artificial legist out of all 
their actions.'*— Hale : Oriy. of Mankind. 

3. The act oF resolving or nuravelling an 
intricate, perplexing, or difficult proposition ; 
explication. 

"The unravelling and resolution of the difficulties, 
that are met with m the execution of the design, are 
the end of an action.*' — Drydcn. 

4. The state or condition of being resolved 
or dissolved ; solution, dissolution. 

" In the hot springs of extreme cold countries, the 
first heats are unsufterable, which proceed out of the 
resolution of humidity congealed.'— Higby. 

* 5. The quality or state of being relaxed ; 
relaxation. 

" The resolution end languor ensuing”— Browne. 
(Todd.) 

* 6. The determination or decision of a cause 
in a court of law ; judgment. 

" Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of Ju- 
dicial resolutions, which might occasion auch altera, 
tioua/’— Bale: Ore?, of Mankind. 

* 7. The quality or state of being resolved or 
settled in opinion ; freedom from doubt ; con- 
viction, certainty. 

" I would UE state myself, to be in a duo resolution.'' 

Shakesp. : Lear, L 2. 

8. The quality or state of being resolved or 
determined; a ’fixed or settled purpose or 
determination of mind. 

" Your resolution cannot hold." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, It. 4. 


9. The quality, state, or character of acting 
with fixed purpose ; determination ; fixedness 
ofpnrpoae; firmness, resoluteness. 

** How terrible in constant resolution 

ShaJtesp . : Henry F., li. 4. 

10. A formal decision or determination of a 
legislative or corporate hody, or of a meeting 
or any association of individuals ; a formal 
proposition brought before a public body or 
meeting for discussion and adoption. 

11. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) A solemn judgment or decision. 

(2) The revocation of a contract. {Wharton.) 

2. Mathematics : 

(1) The operation of separating any expres- 
sion into factors ; tliat is, the operation of 
finding two or more expressions such, that 
their product is equal to the giveu expression. 

(2) The same as Solution (q.v.). 

3. Med. : The passing away, without suppu- 
ration, of a tumour or of inflammatiou. 

4. Music: The process of relieving disson- 
ance by succeeding consonance. {Grove.) 

If (1) Resolution of an equation : The same 
as Reduction of an equation. 

(2) Resolution of forces or of motion : 

Mech. : The dividing of any single force or 
motion into two or more others, which, acting 
in different directions, shall produce the same 
effect as the given motion or force. Let a d 
represent a force ; draw any c 
parallelogram a b d c, hav- 
ing a d as a diagoual ; then 
by the Parallelogram of 
Forces (q.v.), the force re- 
presented by a d is equiva- 
lent to two forces repre- A 
sented by a b and a c respectively. And since 
an infinite number of parallelograms can be 
drawn, having a given line for their diagonal, 
any force can be resolved into two others in 
an infinite number of ways. Siinibx-ly, if 
three forces act upon a point, and their resul- 
tant he required, find the resultant of any two 
of them ; the composition of this resultaut 
with the third force will give the resultant of 
the three given forces. In like manner, the 
resultant of any number of forces acting upon 
a point may be found. 

(3) Resolution of a nebula : 

Astron . : The exhibition, by means of a 
very powerful telescope, that the diffused 
light of a nebula is really that of a multitude 
of exceedingly distant stars. 

H The nebulae, as ordinarily seen, are cloudy 
patches of light in the heavens, usually seen 
only in telescopes of considerable power. Still 
more powerful telescopes have “resolved” many 
of them into clusters of stars. It was for a time 
maintained that all nebulje were thus resolv- 
able, and that merely an increased telescopic 
power w as necessary to prove that only stars and 
placets existed in the heavens. The’useof the 
spectroscope (q.v.) bas disproved this theory, 
and made it evident that actual nebula? exist, 
star stuff made up of vapor * or meteoric 
clusters from which solar bodies will perhaps 
eventually emerge. 



res-6-lu’-tor-y, a. [Fr. risolutoire, from 
l!at. resoiufiw.] [Resolute.] (See compound.) 

resolutory-condition, s. 

Law: A condition the accomplishment of 
which revokes a prior obligation. (FT Tsarton.) 
[Resolutive-condition.] 

re solv-a bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. resolve ; .ability.) 
The quality, property, or state of being re- 
solvable ; resolvable ness, resolubility. 

re solv -a-ble, a. [Eng. resolv{e); -able.] 

1 . Capable of heing resolved or separated into 
its constituent part ; decomposable, resoluble. 

" As the serum ol the blood Is resolvable by » small 
heat, a greater heat coagulates, so as to turn It horny 
like parchment .’’— A rbuthnoL 

2. Capable of being reduced into first prin- 
ciples. 

"They are ultimately rcxolrafile Into infinite wisdom 
and goodness.” — Watertand: U'c-rto, v. 441. 

3. Capable of being recognized as constituent 
parts. 

4. Capahle of being solved ; capable of 
solution. 

•* The effect is wonderful in all. and the causes best 
resolvable from observations made in the co untile* 
themselves." — Browne ; Vulgar Eirours. 

re-solv'-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. resolvable; 
-rcs 5 .] The quality, property, or state of 
being resolvable ; resolvability. 


re -solve', v.t. & i. [Lat. resolvo = to untie, to 
loosen, to melt: re- = again, and soZyo=to 
luoseu ; O. Fr. resoldre ; Fr. rhovdrt ; Sp. re • 
solver; ltal. resolver e, risolvert.) 

A. Transitive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To separate the component or constituent 
parts of ; to reduce to constituent elements : 
to break up into component parts. 

• 2. To melt, to dissolve. 

" Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.” 

Shakesp . : Hamlet. i. X 

3. To separate, as the parts which compose 
a complex idea. 

“ Into what can we resolve this strong Inclination of 
mankind to this error?" — Tillotson, 


*4. To relax. (Spenser; Virgil's Guar.) 
f 5. To unravel ; to free from difficulty, per- 
plexity, or obscurity ; to explain ; to clear of 
difficulties ; to disentangle ; to solve. 

" But ere I go. Hastings, and Montague, 

Resolve my doubt." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., iv. 1. 


*6. To free from doubt or perplexity; to 
make matters plain to. 


"This shall absolutely resolve you." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, It. X 

• 7. To inform, to acquaint, to answer, to 
satisfy. 

■* May it please your highness to resolve ms now." 

Shakesp. ; 3 Henry 17., liL X 

* 8. To settle or fix on an opiniou ; to make 
certain. 


" Long since we were resolved of your truth.” 

Shakesp.: 1 Henry 17.. iiL 4. 


9. To fix firmly in determination ; to de- 
termine, to decide. (Now only in the pa, par.) 
“ I am resolved for death or dignity." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VL, v. L 


• res-6-lu-tion-er, s. [Eng. resolution; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who joiDS in a resolu- 
tion or declaration. 

" A great division followed In the kirk ; those who 
adhered to these resolutions were called Hie pubhek 
resolut loners." — Burnet : Hist. Own Time, bk. L 

2. Church Hist.: When the Scotch, bating 
induced Charles It. to take the Covenant, and 
crowned him king, had been severely defeated 
at Dunbar by Oliver Cromwell (Sept. 3, 1650), 
their Parliament abolished a certain Act of 
Classes which prevented man y royalists enter- 
ing the array. The larger section of the Scot- 
tish Church approved of the step on account 
of the emergency, a smaller but zealous party 
disapproved ; the former were called Reso- 
lution era, the latter Protesters. Cromwell 
supported the latter. The sufferings through 
which both passed after the Restoration in 
1600 again fused them into one. 

• res o-lu -tion ist, $. [Eng. resolution; 
-ist.] One wbo makes a resolution. 

res'-d-lu-tive, a. [Fr. resolutif ,- Sp., Port., 
and ltal. resotafivo.] Having the power or 
quality to resolve, dissolve, or relax. 

The ashes of the void abets only alone wlthont the 
■nails mixed with waxareof ares^uffeeand discutleut 
facultie."— P. Holland: Plinie. bk. xxx., ch. vUi. 


* 10. To make ready in mind ; to prepare. 

“ Resolve you 
For more amazement. 

Shakesp, : Winter's Tate. v. A. 

11. To determine on; to decide on; to 
express, as an opinion or determination, by 
vote and resolution. 

12. To form or constitute by vote or resolu- 
tion’: as, The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee. 

II. Technically: 

1. Alg. : The same as to Reouce (q.v.). 

2. Math. : To solve. 

3. Mech . ; To break up, as a force or motion, 
into two or more forces or motions, which 
acting in different directions shall produce 
the same effect as the given force or motion. 

“ As we can compound two forces into one, so on the 
other hand we can resolve one force into two others. 1 ’ — 
Todhunter : Mechanics for Beginners. § 42. 

4. Med. : To disperse or scatter ; to discuss, 
as an inflammation or a tumour. 

5. Music ; To cause to move or progress, as 
a discordant note to another, which prodnees 
a satisfactory effect. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To be separated into its component or 
constituent parts ; to be ultimately reduced. 


late, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, her©, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
•r, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw f 
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• 2» To melt, to dissolve ; to become fluid. 

'‘Ai» form of wax 

Reu’eeth from hi* figure 'cftlnat th© fire." 

khakutp. . A ’ tug John. t. 4. 

3. To form an opinion, determination, re- 
solve, or porpose ; to determine in mind ; to 
purpose. 

** Retain, rttoloe, and to be lueu xspLr*, 

Eiert tbo noble* t i<rtvUaf©.‘ 

JTkrmron / Cattle of Indolence. It. 62. 

4. To be settled in opinion ; to be convinced ; 
to decide. 


*' Let in«u resolve of that u they please."— LocL*. 

5. To determine or decide by vote or resolu- 
tion ; to pass a resolution. 

% To resolve a nebula : 

Astran. : To show by means of a very power- 
ful telescope that certain uebufce really con- 
sist of many distinct stars. (Nebula.] 


re ^Slve’, s. [Resolve, r.) 

• I. The act of resolving or solving ; resolu- 
tion, solution. 

2. That which is resolved on : 

(1) A fixed or Arm determination or pur- 
pose ; a resolution. 

"What watch they keep, and what resolve * they, 
take.* Pup* ; Homer ; Iliad x. 864. 

(2] Tha determination or decision of a legis- 
lative assembly, meeting, association, Ac. ; a 
resolution. 

r£ folved*, pa. par. ora. [Resolve, v.J Fixed 
in a determination ; determined, resolute ; 
Ann of purpose. 

"The ease of a r«o/ red eoldlar ."— Bom U : Works, v, 
soa 

r5 ^olv'-cd-ljr, adv. [Eng. resolved; dy.) 

1. In a resolved or resolute manner ; firmly, 
resolutely ; wttb resolution or determination. 

" Let Q* cbeerlully and resolvedly ripply Ou me lvcs to 
the working out our *al ration .''— Sharp ; Sermons, 
toI. U.. »er. 6 

* 2. So as to resolve aud clear up aO doubts 
tnd difficulties ; clearly, satisfactorily. 

M Of that, and all the progress, more and leaa, 
Resolvedly more leUure shall expreoa." 

MaU;j. ; A lit WeU, r. X 

'rS-^olv'-cd-ness, a. [Eng. resolved; 

The quality or state of being resolved ; re- 
soluteness, resolution ; firm determination or 
pnrposc. 

" T1»U rcioivcdixet*, thin high fortitude la rin. can 
with no rca»ou bo Imagined a preparative to itareiui*. 
alon.’*— Decay of Piety. 

" ro jolv'-ond, f. [Lat. re$olvendus t fut. pass, 
par. of resolvo = to resolve (q.v.).] 

Arith. .* The number which arises from in- 
creasing tha remainder after subtraction in 
extracting tha square or cubo root. 

re ^dlv'-ent, a. & s. [TaL resolvens , pr. par. 
of resolvo = to resolve (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Having the power or quality of 
resolving or dissolving ; causing solution. 

B, At substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. : That which lias tho power of 
resolving or caosing solution. 

2 . Med.: Tliat which has the power.of dis- 
persing inflammation, aud preventing tha 
suppuration of tumours ; a dlscutient, 

" Yount pwiplc, inch iu live effeminately, require to 
be treated with milder resolvent* than fho** who Hv© 
s labour I uy fife %-B'iJvman . Surgery, hk. I., ch, xlx. 

U Certain medicines are classed a3 Altera- 
tives and Resolvents. Examples. Calomel and 
Opium, or Mercury, Squills, and Ligitalio. 


rS-scSlv'-or, s. [Eng. resohie). v. ; -er.] 

• h One who or that which separates, dls- 
olves, or disperses. 

" Opium ... If duly corT©<rted and pn-pared. prove* 
nmollnif* a (Treat resolver, aud commonly a great 
• udnrUkk.'— lloyl* : Work*. ||. liui 

* 2. One who or that which solves. 

“ Tlio oi lnionnUto resolver think* all the*© eoalo 
known hlc*."— O/a »r/W .■ Hcepri*. (Pref.) 

3. One who forms a Arm resolution. 


* ro’-^&n, s. [Reason.] 

r$>$'-6 xhui^o, rSs'-<$ nan t. (Eng. 
resonant; *c«, -cy. J 

I. Ord, Lang. : Tlio quality or state of being 
resonnnt ; the act of resounding. 

"An ancient mmlclan Informed mo, that them 
wera *om© faiaou* lut.w that attained not th«(r lull 
w^aaonlii* and best r/v-nane*. till they war* about 
fourscore year* old.*— Doyle} Work*, L 4 50 . 

1L Technically: 

1. Acoustics ; 

(1) Sound reflected by « mirfheo lees than 


112*5 fed fioiu the spot whence it originally 
travelled. The direct and the reflected sounds 
are confounded, but the one strengthens the 
other. [Eciia] Rare walls tend to be reson- 
aut; walls bung with tapestry arc not &a 
(2) The increase of sound produced by a 
sounding board, or by the body of % musical 
instrument. 

2. Me d. : A more or less shrill sound heard 
by auscultation in the larynx or lungs of a 
person speaking, or of one sheeted with chest 
disease. [Am phobic.] 

resonance- body, s. 

Music: The hollow* part of a stringed Instru- 
ment which reinforces the sound of the 
vibrating strings. 

rcsonancc-box, s. A box open at one 
end with a tuuiug-lork affixed to it. 

resonance-globe, s. A resonator (q.v.). 

re^'-o nant, a. [Lat. resonans, pr. par. of re- 
so7io ~ to resound (q.v.); Fr. resonnant.} 
Capable of returning sound ; fitted to return 
sound ; resounding ; echoing back. 

“ br speaking into a monant cnac."— Timet, March 
29, 1896. 

resonant -consonants, s. pi. Nasal 
consonants ; consonants iu which the peculiar 
sound is produced by the nasal chambers act- 
ing ss a resonance cavity. ( Foster : Physiol.) 

re^ -6-nant ly, adv. [Eng. resonant ; -Zy.] In 
a resonant or resounding manner. 

r£s o-na tor, j. [Lat. rcsonatu& t pa. par. of 
rcsono = to resound (q.v.).] 

An instrument invented by Prof. 
Helmholtz for facilitating the analysis of 
compound sounds. It consists, in its simplest 
form, of a tapering tube or a hollow bulb, 
spherical or nearly so in form, having an 
opening at one sida fur the air, and a tuhs 
adapted to the ear at the other. When 
the instrument is fitted to ono ear, the other 
being stopped, tones above or below the pitch 
of the resonator will be but imperfectly heard ; 
but if n note be sounded corresponding to the 
peculiar or proper note of the resonator, it 
will appear greatly intensified. 

* r<S-sorb' t v.t. [Lat. resorbe o.] To swallow up. 

** By fat* retorb'd, and stink In podless nlghL" 

young. AigUt Thoughts, UL 

* ro-sorb'-ent, a. [Rat. rcsorbens, pr. par. of 
resorbeo = to rcsorb (q.v.).] Swallowing up. 

M H**orbent ocean's wave.’* ll*o odhulL 

rej-or'-^in, s. [Eng. rrs((n), and orcin.] 

Chcm. : CgHgOo. A compound homologous 
with orcin, produced l>y the action ofpotassic 
hydrate on many of the rosins. It may also 
be obtained by the dry distillation of extract 
of llrazil wood. It crystallizes in colourless, 
triclinic prisms, soluble iu water, melts at 
110*, and boils at 271*. 

resorcin phthalein, «. [Fluorescein.] 

res - or'- $Tn- 51, e. [Eng. rf 5 omn; -of.] 
[1'LUOnESCEIN.] 

re ^ort', • ro sorto, v.<. ^Fr. resortlr (Fr. 
rcosortir ), from Low Lat. resort io = to bo 
subject to a tribunal ; resort tor = to return to 
any ono: Lnt. re- = back, and sort Lor = to 
obtain by lot ; sors, gen it. sort is = lot.] 

• 1. To fall back. 

" loberltnoco of th© aon n©ver retorted io tlio 
mother, rrr (t» any of h«?r anci-itora. but both w©r« 
totally deluded Irom the aucccMlon."— //ufe • Common 
Law of Png land. 

2. To go, to repair, to frequent by way of 
Intercourse. 

” In tit© tom pie, whUliar tli* Jew* alway* retort,"’— 
John xv III. 20 . 

3. To lutve recourse, to apply, to betake 
one’rf sdL 

"In a situation In which all oth©r tyranta bar© 
retorted to Maiullaliiiiriils aud fair prooilaca " 
Macaulay : lint. hng„ ell. xvill. 

rJS-fort*, • ro-sorto, ». [O. Fr. resort (l<>. 

re-viorf).] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or habit of going to or froqncnt- 
Ing io numbers ; concourse, cnnlhietico. 

" Where to tli* nttan of th© gods thry make dlrln© 
rei'jrtx" Chapman . Vomer; /Had xL 

* 2. The set of vhlling or frequenting one’s 
comi«ny or society ; company, Inlcrcourse. 

**Joln with m© t<» forbid him her retort.” 

Shake tp ; Tltnon tj Athens, L L 


3. The place frequented ; a haunt. 

“ W be** dark retort* aluce prudeno* cannot know, 
In Tala It would provide lor wlmt iKall b©.~ 

Pry den ; ^ iinui MtrabUi*, oc. 

• 4. Spring, relxmnd, active power, move- 
ment. (A Gallicism.) 

" Som* there ar* tliat kaow th* resort* and fall* of 
baalueM.*— Bacon : Rm ryt; QfCunmm}. 

5. That to which one has resource ; a re- 
source or refuge ; a means of relief. 

” Mercy, fled to os th* lout retort 

Cowprr: /fop*. 571. 

* II. Load : The authority or jurisdiction of 
a court. 

•Q Court of last resort ; The highest Court of 
Appeal, the Supreme Court. 


re-sort'-er, t [Eng. resort, v. ; -cr.] ODe 
who resorts; a frequenter. 

” Tla th© b©tt©r for yoa th*t Tour marten itand 
Qpoo aound le^.~—khaketp. P crude*, iv. 5. 


re ^oiind' (1), *re souno, 're sowne, 

v.i. A t. [O. Fr. resonwer, resoncr (Fr. re- 
sonner), from Lat. rrsono, from re- — again, 
*nd 507io — to sound; Sp. restmar ; Fort. 
resoTiar, resoar ; ItaL risotuire. ] 

A. /nfrtiTUUfire: 

1. To be filled with sound ; to reecho, to 
reverberate. 

'* He call'd to loud, that all th© hollow deep 
Of h©ll rttoundid.” Milton ; P. L .. L 915. 

2. To be filled with the noise or report of. 

*' Th* wide world mound* with Sappho'* praam." 

Pop* : Sappho U> Phaon, tt. 

3. To sound loudly. 

M Wash'd by broad Hellespont's mounding scoa.* 
Pop* : Vomer; /Had m. 100. 

4. To be reechoed ; to bo sent back or re- 
turned. 

“ What la common fam«. which •omit]* from all 
quarter* ol tl»e world, and ntound* back to tliem 
Aijatii, but geiiemlly a loud, rattling, Impudent lye?"— 
South : Sermon*. 


* 5. To be much or widely mentioned ; to 
be noised about. 

, „ , ** What rewundi 

la fable or romance of Utlicra oon." 

„ m Milton P.L.i. I SO. 

B. Fra rtsi fire ; 


L To souud again ; to return the souud of; 
to reecho. 

** The rock* resound her lay*." 

Dry den : Virgil .- *£neid vli. H. 

• 2. To sound ; to praise or celebrate with 
the voice or the sound of instruments ; to 
spread the fame of. 

" Tb© *w©et linger of I-rael with hlv pvUtcry loudly 
rttounded th© limamerabl© bouefit* uf the Almighty 
Creator. ' ' — Peacham. 


re-s^ilnd* (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sound , 
v. (q.v.).] To sound again or anew. 


• re-^otind', a. [Resound (1), v.) The return 
of sound ; sn echo, a reverberation. 

*’ Tb* *w©et resound* of those rich anthem*," 

Jltaumont . Ptpch e. p. 500. 

ro-sonree*, ». [O. Fr. resource (Fr. rwitmror).] 
[Source.] 

1. Any source of aid. help, support, or 
safety ; n resort ; an expedient to which a 
person may resort for aid or safety ; that ou 
which one depends for safety or support 

*' Tb© oilniater* hod. It uliould acctu, miv vlculat©d 
their military mource*."" — Macau Ltu : Vut. Rng. 
ch. xlll. 

2. (PM: Money, funds; pecuniary means; 
means or raising money or imp piles ; anything 
by menns of which money or supplies can be 
raised. 


• ro sour^o'-fiil, a. [Eng. resource ; -ful(l).] 
Full of resources, expedients, or contrivances ; 
clever in finding out resoorcea. 

” Bird* *ra *0 mourerful that tlielr action* am too 
corouiouir |ut©rprat©d u proc*©diug from cholra.’— 
St. James* Ornette, March 18, lisft. 

* 1*6 sbnrt^C'-lcss, a. [Eng. rexniroe ; -lets.] 
Leslitute of resources. 

" A |»oor, unfruitful and r©*iiare©/©a* •uHoctloa.*'— 
tin rK*. 


ro BOW 1 , t’.f. [Pirf. re-, and Eng. aotr (q.v.).] 
To sow again or anew. 

"Over w©t at aowlnf tlm© lrr©«lelh much dearth, 
iiiftoimirh a* lh©y r»r© (erred t© r« >w t\miiunr c<wn."— 
tiacon . Sal Hist., $ 169. 


* ros passo, s. [HASrm.] A ra3pl)erry. 

" Th© cooling hrealh of rnp*L*j m. * 

Herrick. ; Jo Miilre* * A ri/i* Sxtme. 

respo, t. (RA6r, v.] Tho raspberry (q.v.). 
('1 utter.) 

• ro spoak', v.t. [Tre/. r©-, and Eng. tpeak 


bSU. p<at. cat, 90U. ohorns. 9 hln. bench ; go. (tom; thin, *hl»; *ln. 09; oxpeot, Xonophon. exist, -ing. 

-tian - altaiL -tlon, -*lon — skon; tiork, §ton - zJlun. -clou*, -tlous, -*loua - sliiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l. dpi. 
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1. To apeak again ; to repeat. 

2. To speak in answer or return ; to answer. 

* And the king'* rows* the heav'n shall hruit again, 

Bespeaki vg earthly thunder." 

Shakesp. : Ham! tt. l. 2. 

re spect', v.t. [Fr. respecter, from Lat. respec- 
tus, pa. par. of respicio to look back upon, to 
look at: r«*=back, again, and specio = to 
look, to look at ; Sp. respectar, respetar ; Ital. 
rispt’ffare.] 

* 1. To look back upon. 

* 2. To look towards ; to face or look in the 
direction of. 

•* Fall&diue advise th, the front of hia house ehould 
so respect the south, thst in the first angle it receive 
the using rays of the wiuter sua ."—Browne* 

* 3. To take special notice of ; to regard 
attentively ; to regard as worthy of notice. 

M What should it be that he respects In her?" 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, tv. 4 

* 4. To heed, to consider, to regard. 

" Do you persuade yourself that I respect you?" 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 1. 

5. To view or regard with some degree of 
reverence; to esteem; to look up to with 
reverence or respect. 

6. To have reference or regard to ; to relate 
to. [Respecting, 3.] 

^ To respect a person or persons, to respect 
the person : To show nudue favour or bias 
towards ; to suffer tbe opinion or judgment 
to be influenced or biassed by a regard to the 
outward circnmstances of a person, to the 
prejudice of right and equity. 

re-spect , $. [Fr., from Lat. respectum , acme, 
of respectus= a looking at, regard, from re- 
sped ns, pa. par. of respicio = to look back 
upon, to respect (q.v.).] 

1. The act of looking at with attention ; the 
act of noticing; a looking towards; atten- 
tion, regard, care. 

*• I will have respect unto thy statutes continually." — 
Psalm cxix. 117. 

2. Relation, regard, reference [^]. 

3. The act of holding in high esteem or 
regard ; regard ; reverence ; the deportment or 
course of action towards another which pro- 
ceeds from a feeling of esteem, regard, or 
reverence towards such person. 

" And therefore lost that title of respect. 

Which the proud eoul ne'er pays, hut to the proud.* 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry Vf., i. S. 

4. (PL): An expression of esteem and re- 
gard : as, Give him my respects . 

* 5. Respected character or position ; re- 
apectability, repute. 

" Many of the boat respect in Rome." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, L 2. 

* 6. Goodwill, favour. ( Genesis iv. 4.) 

* 7. Partial regard ; undue bias to the preju- 
dice of right and equity. 

"It ie not good to have respect of persona in judg- 
ment."— /Vouer&s xxlv. 23. 

* 8. Consideration ; motive in reference to 
something. 

" Whatsoever secret respects were likely to move 
them." —Booker : Eeclcs. Polity. 

9. Point or particular ; point of view; mat- 
ter, feature. 

" She will be ruled lu all respects by me." 

Shakesp. : Borneo it Juliet, lii. 4. 

* 10. Modest and becoming behaviour ; de- 
cency. 

" Talk with respect, and swear but oow and tlieu." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Pen ice. ii. 2. 

* 11. Deliberation, reflection. 

" The icy precepts of respect.* 

Shakesp. ; T%mon of Athens, Iv. 3. 

* 12. Caution, care. 

M He it well did ward with wise respect." 

Spenser : K Q., V. xli. 21. 

If 1. * In respect : Comparatively speaking ; 
relatively. 

" He was a man ; this, in respect, a child." 

Shakesp. 3 Henry VI., r. 6. 

2. In respect of or to : 

* (1) In comparison with ; relatively to. 

*• /« respect of a fine workman I am but a cobbler." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar. l. 1. 

(2) On account of; by reason of; in con- 
sideration of; as regards. 

rc spcct-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. respectable ; 

-ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being respectable ; 
the state or qualities which deserve or com- 
mand respect. 

“ Respectability is not religion ; hut it Is in many 
grades of society a working substitute for it."— Spec- 
tator, June 1885. p. 807. 

* 2. A respectable person or thing. 


re-spect’-a-ble, a. [Fr.] 

1. Worthy of respect or esteem ; deserving 
of being respected. 

*’ Many private friends and admirers among the 
most respectable members of the oppoa ition. "—Mac- 
aulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xxv. 

2. Having an honest, honourable, or good 
reputation ; of good repute. 

3. Belonging to a fairly good position in 
society ; fairly well to do. 

4. Mediocre, middling, fair, moderate ; not 
despicable. 

'• Proficiency In letters and science respectable, and 
bis legal learning more them respectable."— Macaulay : 
Hist Eng., ch. il. 

re-spect'-a-ble ness, S. [Eng. respectable ; 
■iiMS.] The quality or state of being respect- 
able ; respectability, 

re-spect -a-bly, adv. [Eng. respectable) ; -Zy.] 

1. In a respectable manner ; so aa to deserve 
respect. 

2. As becomes one of position ; decently, 
properly ; as, lie conducted himself respect- 
ably. 

3. Fairly ; moderately well, pretty well. 

re-spect -ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of respecter 
— to respect (q.v.).] 

Her. : Said of two animals borne face to 
face. Rampant beasts of prey so borne, are 
said to be combatant. 

re-spect’-er, s. [Eug. respect, V. ; -er.) One 
who respects. (Rarely used except in the 
phrase a respecter of persons, that is, one who 
regards the external circumstances of others 
in bis judgment, and suffers his opinion to be 
biassed by them, to the prejudice of candour, 
right, and equity.) 

"Of a truth I perceive that God is oo respecter of 
persons." — Acts X. S4. 

re-spect'-ful, * re spect -full, a. [Eng. 
respect; -full.] 

1. Marked or characterized by respect ; 
showing or indicating respect or deference. 

■* He wooea the qneen with more respectful flame." 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey xv. 661. 

*2. Full of outward or formal civility; 
ceremonious. (Prior.) 

re-spect'-ful-ly, culv. [Eng . resjKctful ; - ly .] 
In a respectful maimer ; with due respect or 
deference. 

•• These really ix>or men. who ere. me think*, to be 
respectfully treated in regard of their quality.”— 
Cowley: Of Avarice. 

* re-spcct- ful ness, s. [Eng. respectful ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being respect- 
ful. 

"Treated hy Mr. Terry with a respectfulness of quo- 
tation that may now surprise."— Athenaum, Oct. 7, 

re-spect'-ing, pr. par., a., & prep. [Re- 
spect, v.] [Prop, the pr. par. of respect , v., 
used aa a preposition ; cf. regarding , con- 
cerning, Ac.] 

A. As pr. par. or a. : 

Her. : The same as Respectant (q.v.). 

B. As prep.: Regarding; as regards; in 
regard to ; with reference to ; in respect of. 

* re-spcc' tion, s. [Respect, v.] The act of 
respecting ; respect, regard, partiality. 

" Without difference or respection of persona,”— 
Tyndall : Works*, p. 78. 

re spcct -ive, o. [Fr. respedif.) 

* 1. Observing or Doting with attention ; 
regardful ; lienee, careful, cautious, circum- 
spect. 

"Yon should have been respective, and have kept it" 
Shakesp : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

* 2. Characterized by respect for special 
persons or things ; partial. 

"Away to heaven, respective lenity." 

Shakesp. : Borneo it Juliet, lii. L 

*3. Rendering respect or deference ; respect- 
ful. 

" Our religious duties and respective devotion to 
God."— C\ Sutton : Godly Meditations. (Dedic.) 

* 4. Worthy of respect ; respectable. 

" What should it be that he respects in her. 

But I can make respective in my gelf?" 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 

5. Relatiug or pertaining severally, each to 
other ; severally ; severally connected or 
belonging ; particular. 

" And to those places straight repair. 

Where your respective dwellings are.* 

Butler : Uadtbras, 1. 2. 

6. Relative ; having relation to something 
else ; not absolute. 


re-spect'-ive-l f % adv. [Eng. respective; - ly .] 

*1. With respect or deference ; respectfully. 

“ You are very respectively welcome." 

Shakesp. : Timon, lii i, 

* 2. Witli respect to private views or objects ; 
partially. 

" The voices of the rest were likely to be given for 
the most part respectively with a kind of secret depen- 
dency.”— H ooker : Eccles. Polity. 

3. In a respective manner ; as each belongs 
to each ; as relating to each ; in their respect- 
ive relations. 

"The way to know which is to weigh and consider 
the difficulties attending each respectively, and to 
balance them one against another. — IVaterland : 
)Vorki, L 162. 

% 4. Relatively ; not absolutely. 

" See the world hath not east nor west, hut respect- 
ively."— Hal eigh : Btst. World. 

* re-spect'-iv-ist, s. [Eng. respectiv(e) ; - ist .] 
A captious opponent. 

" But what baue these our respectiuists to doe with 
the Apostle Paule?"— Fox : Martyrs,- p. 1,173. 

* re spect'-less, * re-spect -lease, a, 

[Eng. respect; -less.] 

1. Having no respect; without regard or 
reference ; regardless. 

“ [Wc] baue hroke our silence ; rather then again* 
Endure, respectlesse. their so tnouiug cries. 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey iv. 

2. Having no respect or regard for reputa- 
tion. (Ben Jonson.) 

•re-spect'-less-ness, s. [Eng. respectless; 

The quality or state of beiog respect- 
less ; regardlessness, 

*re-spec’-tu-ous, a. [Eng. respect ; -nous.] 

1. Inspiring respect. 

"Neither Is it to be marvelled ... If they [prince*] 
become respectuous and admirable in the eyes and 
eight of the common people."— Knolles : Hist, of the 
Turks. 

2. Respectful. 

" I thought it pardonahler to eay nothing to* a re- 
spectuous silence than by idle words."— Boyle : ii'orfd, 
Vi. 44. 

* re-sperse', v.t. [Lat. respersus, pa. par. of 
respergo : re - = again, and spargo = to scatter.) 
To scatter, to sprinkle. 

" They speak thus particularly in the matter of th* 
Holy Sacrament, a3 appears in the instances above 
reckoned, *ud in others resperted over this treatise." 
—Bp. Taylor ; Beal Presence, $ 10. 

* re-sper' Sion, s. (Lat. respersio, from 
respur sus, pa. par. of respergo.] [Resperse.] 
The act of scattering or sprinkling. 

res pi-ra-bH-i-ty, re-spir-a-blT- i-tjr, 

s. [Eng. respirable ; -ity.] The quality or 
state of being respirable. 

res' pi rg.-ble, re-spir'-a-ble, o. [Eng. 

respite); -able.] 

* 1. Capable of respiring ; that can respire. 

2. Cajiable of being respired or breathed; 

fit to be breathed. 

res'-pi - ra -ble - ness, re - sp'ir - a- ble - 
ness, s. [Eng. respirable; -ness.] Respirability. 

res-pi-ra'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. respira- 
tionem, aecus. of respiratio , from re spiral us, 
pa. par. of respiro = to respire (q.v.).] 

1. Ordinary lAtng uage : 

“ 1. The act of breathing again, or of re- 
turning to life. 

“ Till tho day 

Appear of respiration to the Just." 

Milton : P. L., xtl. 640. 

2. In the Lame sense as II. 1. 

" Ev'ry breath, by respiration strong 
Pored downward.” Cowper : Task, Iv. 848. 

* 3. An interval. 

11. Technically: 

1. Physiol . ; The process of breathing, Id 
which oxygen is taken into the lungs by in- 
spiration,* and carbonic acid expelled by ex- 
piration, the carbonic acid being given out 
by the blood, and oxygen taking its place. 
When respiration is interfered with, asphyxia 
takes place, except in hibernation (q.v.). The 
action of respiration exposes the blood to the 
air, and, by mutual d illusion, the two actions 
of oxygenating the blood and freeing it of 
carbonic acid are accomplished by the same 
aet, thus resembling the endosmose and exos- 
inose of liquids. In the higher animals, the 
capillaries are connected with the arteries 
immediately issuing from the heart, effecting 
a constant renewal in the blood, and, by a 
series of mnscnlar movements fresh air is 
supplied, and vitiated air removed alter- 
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ontely, owing to nervous reflex action, not 
dependent on the will, as the same process 
goes on io sleep, and in other unconscious 
•Lates. The lungs themselves are almost 
passive Id the process. In the lowest and 
simplest forms of animals, the aquatic, no 
special apjiar.it us is provided for the aera- 
tion of the fluids of the body, this being 
effected by the general movements of the 
body, or by cilia (q.v.), producing the neces- 
•ary currents. In bivalve molluscs, the inter- 
nal surface of the mantle or skiudining of the 
valves U in soma eases the special organ of 
respiration; in others, the mantle is convo- 
luted into four folds, fringed nt the edges, 
with the same action ns gills in fishes. The 
transition from gill like tufts in animala 
whieh can cither breathe air or water, aa the 
leech and the earth-worm, is seen in the for- 
mation in them of small sacs at regular inter- 
vals on each side Df the body, oponing by a 
row of pores termed a piracies or eligmata. 
In insects, the spiracles open into tubes, 
which communicate with each Dther through 
the body, and are prevented from closing by 
• u elastic spiral fibre winding round them, 
serving the purpose of tba cartilaginous rings 
lu the trachea and bronchi of the air-breath - 
ing vertebrata ; id spiders, the respiratory 
apparatus becomes more concentrated, and 
through the different classes of animals there 
la a gradual leading-up to the delicate and 
highly organised apparatus seen in the higher 
vertebrata. [Lungs.] The number of the re- 
spiratory movements in health are from four- 
teen to eighteen per minute. Besides carbonic 
•cid, watery vapour and a minute quantity 
of organic matter are exhaled in respiration, 
the latter varying in accordance with the 
state of the digestive apparatus. 

2. Bot. ; A term occasionally used for the 
process in plants somewhat analogous to that 
of respiration in animals. A plant takes 
carbon deoxide from the atmosphere, decom- 

f vising it under the action of chlorophyll and 
ight, emitting the oxygen, and retaining the 
carbon tn build up the vegetable structure. 
During darkness, oxygen is absorbed and 
carbon dioxide given ofl, but not In quantities 
•o great as to vitiate the atmosphere of the 
room in which flowers in pots are kept. 

3. Pathol. ; In effusion of pus into the pleura 
the respiration is bronchial, in one stags of 
phthisis it may he cavernous, in another 
puerile. 

A rt ijicial respiration : 

Therapeutics : Respiration produced by 
artificial means in apparent death from drown- 
ing, or from the administration of a too 
powerful anaesthetic. [Drowning, •„’.) 

•res pi ra' tion al, a. [Eng. respiration; 
-«!.] Pertaining ui relating to respiration ; 
respiratory. 

ires' pi ra tivc, a. [Eng. respiration); 
-ire.] Performing respiration. 

r8s' pi ra tor, «. [Fr. respirateur.) A de- 
vice for breathing through, worn over the 
mouth, or the nose anil mouth, and secured 
by a bandage, strap, or other contrivance, to 
exclude injurious matters, such as smoke or 
dust, from the lungs, or to ehango the condi- 
tion of the air by passing it through medica- 
ments or gauze. Respirators are used by 
cutlers ond other grinders to exclude the dust 
from the lungs. Such respirators may have 
magnetic cauze to attract the passing particles 
of steel. Respirators for persons having weak 
lungs have several folds of fine gauze, which 
warm the air as it passes through. 

res' pi ra- tor- y, re apir’ a tor-J, «. 

[ Kkmi*ih a Ton.) Pertaining to of serving for 
respiration. 

" la the construction of the r«plm(«ry orgutia, a 
bird And a *imk»> arc not the mine."— Hunter. 

respiratory - centre, reopiratory 
norve ccntro, s. 

Anal.: A small portion of tho lower part 
of the m-dnlla, on cither side of the median 
liDe. it is believed that there are two on 
each side, one regulating the movements of 
inspiration, the other of expiration. 

" H«-nc« I hi* |K>rtion of tho nervou* *y*trm wu 
caMin! by Flouron* the viUl km-t ».r gniigUi'n i.f life. 

’V • aIiaM *|ie*k t.f It m the resjHratory^entre/— 
f otter; PhyU«l. (ed 4th). p. &J4. 

respiratory sounds, j. pi. 

Pathol. : Sounds produced by respiration in 
health and disease ns ascertained by ausculta- 
tion (q.v.). (Rimi-i ration, 3.J 


t resplratory-surfaco, ». 

Anat. ; The surface of the lungs exposed to 
the action of the air in respiration, 

rospiratory-systom, f. 

Anat.: The apjiaratus for conducting the 
process of respiration. 

rcsplratory-tree, s. 

Zool. : Two branched and arhoreacent tubes, 
with cacal terminations, arising from the 
cloaca of the Ilolotliuriaua. 

respiratory- tubes, t. pi. 

Zool. : Two tubes along the sidca of the 
body in the Rotifers. 

re spire', * re spyro, v.i. k t. [Fr. resplrer, 
from I>at. resp i ro = to breathe: re- = again, 
and spiro = to blow.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To breathe ; to tike air into, and exhale 
it from the lungs for the maintenance of 
ftuiuial life. 

" A ihort relief, which but prolong* hi* p<ln : 
lie faint* hy flta ; and then retpsres agalD. ,r 

Dryden Ovid; Metamor/ihoscs x\l. 

* 2. To catch breath, to recover breath. 
(Spenser.) 

* 3. To blow, 

M Alone the wlod from Libya'* mnd§ respires." 

lloolc ; Jerusalem Delivered, till. 

* L To take rest, as after toil or exertion. 

“ See ! the tortured ghosts respirt. 

See shady forms advance i " 

Pope : Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 
m 5. To recover, to rouse one's aelf. 

** Tbco shall the Hr! ton*, late dismay'd and we*ke, 
From their long vassalage gin to respire.” 

Sftcnser .- F Y , III. Ul. S6 

Transitive: 

1. To breathe ; to inhale and exhale, as air. 

2. To breathe out, to exhale. 

res pi-rom'-e ter, «. An instrument for 
measuring respiration and determining its 
character. 

rcs‘-pite, * res pit, * ros-pltt, s. [O. 

Fr. respit (Fr. rcpit) t from Lat. respect urn, 
accus. of respectus = respect (q.v.): Ital. res- 
pitto, rispitto.) 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Respect, (Chaucer.) 

2. A temporary cessation or intermission of 
an operation, process, or act ; n pause, a stop, 
a delay. 

M The god bad make no respite. 

That he ne shulde hym sleu nnone.’’ 

Gower ; C. A., viL 

3. A temporary delay, poslpom rnent, or 
putting off of something fixed ; forbearance, 
stay. 

*' I crave but four day*' respite .” 

Shake sp. : Measure /or Measure, Iv. l 

II. Imw: 

1. The temporary suspension of the execu- 
tion of a CApital offender ; a reprievo. 

2, The delay of appearance at court granted 
lo a jury beyond the proper term. 

% For difference between respite and interval 
sco Interval. 

ros' plto, v.t. [Respite, 5.) 

* I. Ordinary Isniguage : 

1. To givo or allow a respite to , to relievo 
by a temporary cessation. 

” t» dovng herof ho »]>ent ten day©*, not respltyny 
by* BouUllcr* from tlirlr lalviur *o imicbe a* tho nyght 
tyiu*."— Goldinge : Caesar' » Comment., fo. 116. 

2. To put off; to delay, to postpone, to sus- 
pend. 

" They were promised pnyment In NovemW follow- 
ing ; till which time they wore to respite 
don : Cietl War. 

II. Law: 

1. To suspend for a time the execution of; 
to reprieve. 

“ And by this causu ho wiu respited. 

Bo that the death him was ncquitod.” 

_ .. Vowcr ; C. A., L 

2. To adjourn ; to put off, 

" The rocognlwinros of tho wltnr**™ tor the hr. •■ecu. 
»er© respited »lno die."— Daily Telryra/h. F 0 h. a, 

* ros plto ltfss, n. [Eng. resjdte ; dess.) 
Without respite or relief. 

• rd spl6ndo‘, t*.f. [I^at. rr ^ih-ndco.) (Re- 

Hl'l.KNDES'T.) To uhliie. (t.ydyntr.) 

r6 splSnd 91190, ro splcnd on 9^, «. 

1 Lat. respleiult ntia. from re*pUndeas = re- 
splendent (qv,),] Brilliant lustre, splend- 
our ; vivid brightness. 


r5-8plcnd $nt, a. [Lat. resplendcns, pr. par. 
of rtsplendeo = to shine again, to eh ine brightly ; 
spUndea=z to ahine.) bhioing with brilliant 
lustre ; vividly bright. 

“ The diooo i resplendent globe." 

MUlon : P. L., iv. m. 

ro-splcnd'-ent-ly, adv. (Eng. resplendent ; 
•ly - J In a resplendent manner ; with vivid 
brightness or lustre. 

* re splond-i-sliant, * ro splcnd irsh- 
aunt, a. [U. Fr. resplcndtssaiit.} Resplen- 
dent. 

M And throw* ye vertue of thy full myght, 

Caiuest ye world to b« respleudi tshauni." 

Fabyan; Chnmidt, c. ilix. 

• re-splond'-lsh-lng, • ro splend isR- 
ynge, a. IResplendisiiant.) Itesplendeut. 

0 The heayn visible is most idenMuutly garnished 
with planetlee and sterres. resplendishynge tn the 
moosto pure firmament of v-ure colour."— >S/r T. Etyot : 
The Goisernovr, bk. Ui., p 152. 

ro-split', v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. splits 
v. (q.v.).] To split again, or a second time. 

rc-spond' f r.i. & t. [O. Fr. respondre (Fr. rl- 
poiulrc) = to answer, to match, from Lnt. 
respondeo, from re- = back, in return, and 
sjxmdco = to promise.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make answer ; to reply In words; to 
answer. 

“ Vour business was not to oppose, but to resj>on±~ 
— IVateTland : Works, I. 6. 

2. To answer or reply in any way ; to exhibit 
some effect or action iu returo to a force or 
stimulus. 

* 3. To correspond, to suit. 

4. To be answerable or liable to make pay- 
ment : as, To be held to respond id damages. 
(Arner.) 

B. Trans if ire; 

* 1. To answer, to reply. 

* 2. To correspond to ; to agree with. 

“ His great deeds respond his *i»ccchc* great" 

Fair e/ax . God/rey o/ lloulogne, x. 

3. To onswer ; to satisfy by payincut ; to 
pay. ( Amer .) 

to spond , s. [Respond, r. ] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : An answer, a reply. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A half-pier or pillar attached lo a 
woll, to support an arch. 

2. Eccles. : A short anthem or versiclc, in- 
terrupting the rending of a chapter, which ia 
not to proceed till the anthem is ended. 

" He did sing this bymne. Felix namque. Aod that 
respond being ended, Ac."— Foxe : Actus, to. 686. 

re-spon -do, s . [Respond, a.) 

rospondo book, ??. A book I opt by the 
directors of Chancery in Scot. and for entering 
the accounts of all non-entry and relief duties 
payaule by heira who take prccenta from 
Chancery. 

* ro spond en^o, * r6 spond - 9119 #, s. 

[Eng. respondent); -ce, -cy. ] 

1. The quality or state of being reapondent; 
an answering, a response. 

“ Th‘ Anglican soft trembling voice* mode 
To th“ lnatrument* dix ilie retpondrnec meet." 

Spenser F. V.. II. xil. 7L 

2. CorrcspoudtMico, agreement. 

" HI* rent lu ( sir respondence must Arise 
To double treble of hi* one yenre* j>rl<-e.’* 

Hall ; Siit ires, V. L 

r6-8p6nd -ont. a. & s. [Lat. resjrondens, pr. 
par. of respondeo =. to resjionfl (q.v.).] 

A. Aj ad}.: Answering; giving response; 
answering to dcuinud or expectation. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who answers ; one who maintalna a 
thesis in reply, nnd who.se provinco is to re- 
fute ohjrctioua, or to overthrow arguments. 

*’ AiMwerlng thoiUlhcnlly |ir.»|».»o<|, which wa* thn 
port of a respondent.”— h iX/v-biub . U orLj. 1. J. 

2. Om» who answers in a suit, i»arlicuhirlj 
iu a chancery or divoicc suit, 

r6s i>6n den tl n (t as sh). *. [I>at, from 

resjxmden _ to respond (q.v.).J 

Comni. ; A C«ntrnet of hypMliecatinn iliffiT* 
lug from a bottomry bond (q.v.) in that both 
ship nnd cargo «re pledged. 

• r6 spins' al, * ro spons nil, a. & s. 

1 K i roNsi:. ) * 

A. A\adj.: Ros|mnsiblo, answerable, liable. 

'* 1'*t whom li* »w In U responsal Iwlii lo God *nJ 
the king."— ilrylin i.l/f o/ IasuA. ji . Jl*. 
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B. As substantive : 

1. A response, an anawer. 

2. One who is responsible for another; a 
eurety. 

•• Aitafcoliui wxs put into the nee of Constantinople 
by the Influence of Uioscoruj. whose retpotuaJ be hud 
been."— Bar-row : On the Pope's Supremacy. 

re-sponse’, * re-spons, s. [0. Fr. response, 
from Lat. responsum , neut. of responsus, pa. 
par. of responded — to respond (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language ' 

1. The act of re.spuiidiu/. answering, or re- 
ply iog. 

2. An answer, reply, or anything of the 
nature of a reply. 

" What was bis respons, I ne sauh ne herd.* 

Robert do flruMrte. p. 98. 

3. Specif. ; An oracalaT reply. 

"The church was conducted in every at first 

by oracular ret ponses .' — Warburtot Doctrine of 
Grace, bk. i.. cb. v. 

* 4. A reply to an objection in a formal 
disputation. 

" Let the respondent not turn opponent : except in 
retorting the argument upon bi» adversary after a 
direct response ; nud even this is allowed only ** a 
confirmation of bis o»u response.' — fl'aWx. 

5. The answer to a versiele in the Church 
service. The signs for these words are f (ver- 
aide) and $ (response). 

•• TcrtuUUn takes notice that the responses in 
baptism were then somewhat larger than the model 
laid down hy Christ." — Waterland . Works, v. l» l. 

II. M Hsic: A repetition of the given subject 
in a fugue by another part of the fugue. 

• re sponse' less, a. [Eng. response; -less.] 
Giving no response orauswer ; not responding. 

•• The two next were air o responseless to my 
charmer*.*— Field. Jan. 28. 1882. 

re-spons- 1 -bir l-ty, s. [Eng. responsible; 
-ity; Fr. responsabditc.) 

1. The quality or state of being responsible, 
answerable, accountable, or liable, as for a 
person, trust, office, debt, &c. 

** He was not disposed to take on himself the 
responsibility of disobedience.* — Macauiay ; Hut. Eng., 
ch xvih. 

2. Ability to answer io payment ; means of 
meeting liabilities. 

3. That for which one is responsible, 
answerable, accountable, or liable, as a trust, 
duty, debt, &c. 

re-spons' -l-ble, a. [Eng. response); -ible; 

Fr. &. Sp. responsable ; ltal. risponsabile.] 

1. Able to answer or respond to any claioi ; 
able to discharge any claim or duty ; having 
meaus adequate to meet any claim. 

•• Not knowing that the bill Is legal, or that the 
man bound is honest or re*r*>t<sibte." — Locke. 

2. Liable to be called upon to respond ; 
aoswerable, liable, accountable, as for a debt, 
duty, trust, claim, &c. 

Is the doctor willing to be responsible for the 
nature, quality, and tendency of all his notions?"— 
Waterland: Works, v. 115. 

3. Involving responsibility : as, a. responsible 
position or office, 

re-spons' I-ble ness, s. [Eng. responsible ; 
-n*ss.] The quality or state of beiug re- 
sponsible ; resj»onsibility. 

re spons'-i-bljr, ndv. lEng. responsible) ; 
•ly. 1 1q a responsible manner. 

re spon'-slon, s. [Lat. respojtsio, from re * 
sponsiis, pa. par. of respond *9 = to respond 
(q.v.); O. Sp. rwpcm.siora ; ltal. resporuiCTU’.] 

1. The act of answering ; response, reply, 
answer. 

*• Rexpnwnons unto the queitions.* — Burnet: Re. 
cords, bk. ill.. No. 21. 

2. (PI.) : At Oxford University, the first 
examination of a candidate for a degree. 
Also called the Little-go (q.v.). 

fe-spons -ive, a. Si s. [Fr. responsif; Sp. 
res pin si ro.] 

A. As edjectivt : 

1. Answering; making answer nr reply. 

*• A *aft responses voloe was heard at every close.* 
Collins : Odes ; The Passions 

2. Correspondent ; making, or acting in 
response. 

Save when to thioe my heart response swells.” 
Byron : Corsair, l. L 

* 3. Responsible, liable, answerable. (Jer. 

Taylor.) 

* B. As subst. : An answer, a reply. 

■* Rrsponsirtet to such u ve wrote of the dates be- 
fore rehearsed . ' — Burnet ; Records, hk. ii.. No 23. 


* re-spons'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. responsive; 

- ly .] In a responsive manner ; by way of 
response, 

* re-spons -ive-ness, s. [Eng. responsive; 
-ness.J The quality or state of being respon- 
sive ; readiness to answer. 

" Taking advantage of the cirTs responsiveness."— 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, July 10, laS6. p. 6o0. 

re-spoas'-or-y, a. & s. [Low Lat. respon- 
se rius, neut. respoTisorium.] 

A. Asadj.: Containing response or answer ; 
answering. 

B, As substantive: 

1. A response ; specif., the answer of the 
people to the priest lq alternate speaking in 
the Church service. 

•• The Sarum lights were put out. one at the begin- 
ning of each autiphon and retponsory. “—Church 
Times. April 2. 1886. 

2. A response-book ; a choir-book contain- 
ing the music of the versiclea and responses. 

res-sant, s. [Resaunt.? 

* res'-sault, s. [Fr.] 

Arch . : The recess or projection of a mem- 
ber from or before another, so as to be out of 
the line of range with it. 

* res -saunt, $. [Resaunt.] 

rest (1), * reste, s. [A.S. rest, rast, cogn. 
with Dut. rnst ; Han. & Sw. rast ; lcel. vast = 
the distance between two resting-places, a 
stage; Goth, r.nrfu = a stage of a journey, a 
mile ; O. U. Ger. rasfa = rest; Ger. rast ; ltal. 
re&ta.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The state of being in quiet or repose ; ces- 
sation of bodily or mental labour or exertion ; 
release from exertion or action : quiet, repose. 

" So forth she rode, without repose or rest." 

Spenser: F. </.. III. lv. 6. 

2. Sleep, slumber. 

** Ood give you good rest,“—Shakesp. : Comedy of Er- 
rors, iv. a 

3. Hence, fig. or poet. , the last sleep ; death ; 
the grave : as, lie has gone to his re*/. 

4. Freedom from anything wlii< h disturbs, 
disquiets, or harasses ; peace, tranquillity, 
quiet. 

** And the land had rest forty yean .*— Judges liL U. 

5. A place of quiet and repose ; a permanent 
peaceful habitation. 

•• Unto whom I eware in my wrath that they should 
not enter Into my rest.' — Psalm xcv. 1L 

* 6. stay, abode, residence. 

*• In Tarsus whs not best 
Longer for him to make hit rest." 

Shakesp.: Pericles, il. (ProL) 

7. That on which anything leans, lies, or is 
placed for support ; a support. [II. 1, 2, 3, 5.] 

•• He made narrowed rests round about, that the 
beams should not he fastened in the beam* of the 
house.” — l Kings vl. 6. 

* 8. A syllable. (Pen Jenson.) 

* 9. A set, game, or match at tennis. 

II. Technically: 

L Am. : A support for a lance or apear. 

" Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came. 

With spears in r«f, and hearts on fl.ime.” 

Scott: Lord of the Islet . vi. 2*. 

2. Billiards : A support for the top of the 
cue, when the player cannot reach sufficiently 
far to support it with his hand. 

3. Gun. : A support for the muzzle of a gun 
in aiming and firing. 

4. Her.: A name given 
to a figure of doubtful 
origin and import, taken 
by some for a spear-rest, 
by others for a musical 
instrument of sorno kind, 
and hence also called an 
organ-rest. 

5. Lathe : A device for 

supporting a piece of rest. 

work in a lathe or vice. 

6. Music: An interval of silence occurring 
in thu course of a movement between one 
sound and another; the sign or character 
enjoining the silence of a performer for a 
given length of time. Each note has its 
corresponding rest, t.g., 

Nou ^ ° r r n 1 1 

Rest i: r 1 ^ ; 3 

■"i 

Dots may be affixed to rests, and have the 



same effects upon them as upon notea, e.g ., 
f * is equal to a rest of three -quavers ; f* * * la 
equal to a rest of seven-semiquavera. 

7. Physics : Absolute reatis the permanence 
of a body's position with respect to ideal fixed 
points in apace ; relative rest that with re- 
spect to surrounding bodies. 

8. Pros. ; A short pause of tha voice in 
reading ; a cesnra. 

• H To set up one's rest : A phrase taken 
from the game of primero io which it meant 
to take one’s stand on the cards io one’s hand, 
as being in the player’s opinion better than 
those of his opponent: beoce, to take one’s 
chance upon anything; to fix or set one'a 
hopes ; to make up one’s mind. 

" Sea fight* have heen final to the war. bnt thl* la, 
when princes set up their rest upon the battle." — 
Bacon. 


rest (2), s. [Fr. reste, from r ester = to rest (2) ; 
Sp. resto , vesta ; ltal. res/o.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, That which is left over or remains after 
the separation or withdrawal of a part ; re- 
mainder, residue. 

“ Joah repaired the rest of the city.*— 1 CAron. xt a 

2. Others ; persons not included io a propo- 
sition or category, (With the def. article.) 

" A »*hle cloud conceal'd her from the rest." 

Pope : Homier; Iliad i. 2M. 

II, Comm, : A surplus or reserve fund held 
by a bank or other company to equalize the 
dividends when the profits made fall below 
the amount required to pay the usual divi- 
dend, or to fall back upon in any emergency. 
Also a technical term used in tbe Bank of 
England weekly reports, denoting the balance 
of assets above liabilities. It is of the nature 
of a reserve against any contingencies that 
may arise, and dates from the year 1722. 

% For the rest: As regards all other matter* 
or points. 

* rest (3), 5. [Wrest, s.] 


rest (1), v.i. & /. [A.S. resfan ; O. H. Ger. 
r^fjon. rastjan ; Sw. rasta; Dnt. rusten ; Ger. 
rasten.] [Rest (1), s.) 

A. 7n/ran«/iw: 

1. To take rest ; to cease from labour or 
exertion ; to leave off work of any kiod ; to 
atop. 

•• He rested on the seventh day fro i all his work 
wblch he bail uiade.’’— Genesis ii. 2. 

2. To be still or without motion. 

" Over the tent a cloud shall rest hy iay." 

Milton . P. L,, xil. 257. 


3. To abide, to settle, to remain. 

The spirit of tbe Lord shall rest upon hlm.”- 
It iiah xl 2 . 

4. To stand for support; to be supported: 
as, A pillar rests on its base. 

5. To lie for repose ; to recline ; to lean for 
support or quiet. 

•’ The u retched father (father now no more) 

Id sullen sorrow rested on the shore.' 

Pitt : Virgil ; ^£n eid X. 

6. To lie, to stay, to abide. 

■* At Northampton they do rest to-night* 

Shakesp. : Richard III., IL 4. 

7. To lean, to depeod, to rely. 


* 8. To be satisfied ; to acquiesce. 

9. To sleep, to slumber, to repose. 

10. To sleep the sleep of death ; to die ; to 
he dead. 

11. To he free from anythiog disquieting, 
harassing, or disturbing ; to be undisturbed ; 
to eujoy peace and quiet. (Isaiah vii. 19.) 

12. To remain or be fixed in any state or 
opinion. 

" There rest in your foolery.”—^ VusXerp. : Comedy of 
Errors, lv. 8. 

13. To be in a certain state or position ; to 
stand : a 3 , 1 will tell you bow the matterrests. 

14. To lie, to depend ; to be in the power of 
(Followed by with, formerly also by in: u, 
The remedy rests with him.) 

B, Transitive: 


1. To lay at rest ; to give rest or repose to. 

•* God rerf nil Christian souls !" 

SJuikatp. : Romeo 4: Juliet, 1. 8. 

2, To place, lay, or set for support ; to lean. 

•• On the sand one end he rested" 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, lx. 

To rest one's self: To take rest ; to cease 

from 1 nr ororhinn 


3. To remove and lay aside for a time; as, to 
rest one's hat, or coat, Ac. (Southern U. S.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, lull ; try, Syrian, oo, ce — e ; ey * a ; qu — kw. 


rest— restive 




•rest (2), v. i. (Fr. Tester, from Lat . resto — to 
stop behind, to remain : re - = behind, back, 
and sto — to stand; Sp. restar ; Ital. restart.] 
(Rest (2), *.] 

1. To it main ; to be left. 

" Nought rntt for inc but to mako open proclAinA- 
tlou."— .'ihaketj) : l Henry VI.. 1. a. 

2. To continue lo be ; to remain. 

•' I rest thy iMjcret friend." 

Shakeip. . Rape of Lucre ce, ®28. 

• r5st (3), v.t. [A eou tract. of arrest (q.v.).] 
To arn st. 

• re stag' nant, a. (Lat. pr. par. 

of restagno = to overflow.] Stagnant ; remain- 
log without flow or motion. 

"The nearer we com® to the tup of the Atmosphere, 
the shorter and lighter is the cylinder of air lncuuilwiit 
apoo the rcslapnant mercury. "—Boyte . l EorAi, L lih 

• r6-Bt£g / -nate, v.i. (Lat. restart not us, pa. 

par. of restagno. ] [ Rest aon ant.) To stag- 

nate ; to remain without flow or motion. 

“The hlood returns thick. And Is Apt to retlagnate.' 

— IVuenuin . Surgery, bk. 1, ch. ul. 

• ro st&g-na'-tion, *- (Lat. rcstaemalio.] 
The etate of being stagnant ; stagnation. 

*• It proceed eth fmm the rextagnatim of gross hlood." 

— M'uA'Mon Surgery, bk. L, cb. xlv. 

r© Stamp', v.t. (Prof, re-, and l'ng. stamp, v.] 
To stamp again, as a restampmg writ. 

rBSt -ant, o. (Fr., from Lat. restans, pr. par. 
of r«*to = to remain.] (Rest (2), v.) 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : In possession of. 

"They were rettant nil those tilings.”—/’. Holland : 
Camden, p. 362. 

2. Bet. : Persistent (q.% .). 

re State', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. state, v. 
(q.v.).] To state again or anew. 

res taur\ rcs-tor', s. [Fr. r«faur= recov- 
ery of a loss as aganmt an insurer, from Lat. 
reifuuro— to restore (q.v.).] 

Ia up : The remedy or recourse which assurers 
have against each other, according to the date 
of their assurances ; or against the masters, if 
the loss arise through their default ; also, the 
remedy or recourse a person has against his 
guarantee or other person, who is to indemnify 
him from any damage sustained. 

•res taur', v.t. (Lat. rcstauro.] To restore 
(q.v.). 

•• The Lord |*.\Jth Cyprian )«1ooth vouchsafe In manle 
of hi* truant.* li> foreshow to corn® the mtaul’lnq or 
ho the stable qulL't of our health and aafe. 

guard ” — fox. Acte*, p. 62. 

restaurant (as res to rah ), <?. [Fr., prop, 
pr. par. of resfawrer = to restore (q.v.).] An 
eating-house ; a plare for refreshment ; a 
house where liquors and cooked food are sold. 
"To make the per*oni»l « cq twin tan «> of the n-pre- 
•ontatiTM of the prcia at thu rwfciurant named.''— 
Referee. Aug. 23, 1884. 

• r6s' tau rate, r.f. (Lat. restauratas, pa. 
par. uf resta tiro.] To restore. 

*• If one rcpulie ha.* it* quite rninitr.T, 

And fortune uov«r cut lie rvutaaru.f#l, n 

Tu rhrrvlUe. 

rcs-tan' ra teur (au as 6), $. [Fr.] The 
keeper of a restaurant. 

"All the railway r«'/iur«rvurx were up In arms, 
lm.udnltig that the *Atlrl*t A ncont Applied to them."— 
Itaily Telegraph, Jaii. IS, 1W6. 

• rcB tau ra-tlfo, o. (Restohative.] 

♦rfcs tau ra‘ tlon, *rcs tau-ra ei on, s. 
(Fr. mfuuru/ma, from Lat. re*tnur>iUontm, 
iiceus. of rrstouratio — a restoring ; Sj». reslau- 
radon; Ital. resin urarion«.] Restoration. 

" Adun U In n* an nrigliiAl cnii«« of our nutnro, and 
of that rornipt*«m t<f im»nr« which ca»j*<>a chafh; 
(*hn»t a» Urn uAU*«i original «>f reiluuration to Ilf®,"— 
Hooker : RccUt Polity. 

•resto, 5 . (Rest ( 1), s.] 

r6-st6m , v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. stem, v. 
(q.v.).] To force hark against the current. 

"And now they do retten i 

Their backward oouree." Bhaketp. . Othello, L 8. 

r8st ful, • rtfst-full, a. (F.ng. rest (1), s. ; 

•full.] 

1. Full of rest; at rest; quiet. 

" Rwit/ull pm*.”— Tahyan : Chromyel* (no. 1R4<). 

•2. Giving rest nr peace. 

"Tired with All the**, for rmtful d< Atb I cry." 

tUuikrvp. : Sormet CS. 

r£st' ful lSr. n^v. [Eng. rrstful ; -hj.) fn a 
restful manner; quietly, peacefnKy. 

" I.lvlng ret f fully And In hrlth m —Klyol : Oorernour, 
hk. 111., ch i*f. 


rest -ful-n ess, s. (Eng. restful ; -n«s.) Tho 
quality or state of being restful. 

" Thot cou ntr« grew* to wun rctijulnewe And p^aa” 
—Fabyan : Chronycle, ch. xxLL 

resf-har-row, s. (Eng. w( (3), v., and 
harrow. So named because the long roots 
arrest the harrow. J 

1. Bot. : (Ononis]. 

2, Entom. : A British geometer moth, Aplasia 
ononaria . The caterpillar feeds in April and 
September oo Ononis sjnnosa ; tbe moth flies 
ill May, July, and August. 

rest -house, s. (Eng. rest (1). and An 

empty house for the accommodation uf travel- 
lers ; a choultry or serai. (Indian.) 

res-tia-^e-ro, s. pi. (Mod. Lai. resti(o) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutl". -ac«c.] 

Bot. : Rcstiads ; an order of Endogeoa, alli- 
ance Glumnles. Herbaceous plants or noder- 
shrnbs, with leaves simple aod narrow or 
wanting ; eubus naked or with ah eat ha ; 
flowers in spikes or heads, often unisexual ; 
stamens two or three ; ovary with one or 
more eells, each cell one-seoded ; fruit capsu- 
lar or nucamentaceous. Chiefly from South 
America, the Cape, and Australia. Known 
genera 23, species 171. 

rcs'-tl-ad, s. (Mod. Lat. rati( o); Eng. euff. 

-ad.] 

Bot. (PL) : The Restiaeeae. (Lindlcy.) 

• res'-tifl; a. & s. (RESTrvE.l 

A. -da adj. : The same as Restive (q.v.). 

** The beast which hore him bepan to grow rettiff 
•ad ungovernable."— Dryden; Virgil ; Oeorgtc*. (DodJ 

B. As subst. : A restive or stubborn horse. 

rcs'-tiff ness, s. (Restive ness.] 

rcs'-ti-form, a. (Lat. restis = a cord, and 
forma = form, sliai>e.] Like a cord in form. 

restiform bodies, s. pi. 

Anat. : Two lateral rounded eminences or 
columns in the medulla obfangata. They are 
directly continuous with the posterior, and 
with part of the an tero -lateral columns of the 
spinal cord. ((?untn.) 

* rcst-l-ly, odv. (Eng. resty ; -ly.) In a 
sluggish manner, stubbornly. 

* re-stine'-tion, S. (Lat. restinctin, from re - 
stinctus, pa. par. of restinguo = to extinguish.] 
The act of extinguishing or quenching. 

* rest -i-ness, s. (Eng. resty ; -mess.} Tbe 
quality or btate of being resty ; sluggishness. 

" By rep I net* and lying util I ®11 tb« wiutC*."— P. 
Holland . Pliny, pi. J., p. 210. 

rest mg, pr. par. or a. (Rest 0). v-) 
rcsting-owlng, a. 

Scots Law : 

1. Remaining due. (Raid of a debt) 

2. Indebted. (Said of a debtor.) 

rcstlng-placc, s. 

1. Ord. lAing. : A place for rest or repose ; 
hence, used, poet, or tig., fur the grave. 

" To thla commodliTW* retting place he led.” 

I Ver,Uu>»rth hxvtirtion. bk. «‘L 

2. Arch. : A half or quarter- pace in a stair- 
case. 

restlng-sporo, s. 

Bot. : Au oiubryo in Algala which docs not 
germinate at once but is set free when the 
plaut decays, fulls to Uic ground, remains 
dormant through the winter, and germinates 
In spring. Called also a Teleutosporc. 

• r5 stin -glltah (gu as gw), v.t. (Lat. re- 
sting no. ] To extinguish. 

" Hahpa tbe thlr*l «*f lAiijnibhlnp »f*n1* 1* reitin. 
gul*hel.“— Field Uf Cent roe. (/.(/«, wi. 1710), p. «L 

rcS -tl-O, s. (f>at = a rope-maker.] 

But. : The typical genus of Kestiaew (q.v.). 
Species many; the majority from South 
Africa. The tough wiry stems of Untie tec- 
torum are used for thatching. 

ro-sHp’-n-iiito, t'.f. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. stip- 
ulate (q.v.).] To stipulate anew. 

• rc Stip-U ld-tlon, *. [Pref. r^-.and Eng. 
fripuf/irion (q.v.). J Tho art of restlpulatjug ; 
a new or renowed stlpulntton. 

"If the reUlpulatinn wmio Al>*a1ut« . . 1 OAnnot 

axcuh« tbo Bp. Hull: Contempt., Ilci *• 

Ani’i tt Sennacherib. 


* rcs'-tl-tuo, v.t. (Fr. restitutr, from Lat. 
rest it uo.) ‘(Restitute, i\] To restore. 

"And yl tbow wit* uever* to wh«n. no *«rt thow 
ihulde rettUuc, 

Bero bit to tbe Ulihop." P. Flotrman : B.. v «l 


* ros'-ti-tuto, V.t. (Lat. restitutes, pa. rar. 
of restituo : re- — back, again, and slat uo = t« 
set np.J To restore to a former state or con- 
dition. 

" Tha laelo*ores which woald be AfTrrtrd end re»fi- 
tuted by Mx. J«sle CoUlng»« raguiAtioiu "— Field. 
Oct 17. mi. 

• res'-ti tute, s. (Restitute,!;.] Tlint which 
is restored or ottered in place of something ; 
8 substitute. 


rcs-ti-tu'-ti-o m in -tc-gr&m (tias shi), 

phr. (Lat.] 

Law : The rescinding of a contract or trans- 
action, so as to place the parties to it in the 
same position with respect to one another as 
they occupied before the contract was made 
or the trausaetion took place. 

rcs-ti-tu'-tion, res tl- tn-ol-on. a. (Fr. 

mrifiifion, from Lat. resfifurion^m, a ecus, of 
restitutio, from mtitutus.] (Restitute, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of replacing or restoring that 
which is lost or has been taken away. The 
aet of restoring to 8 person some thing or 
right of which he has been unjustly deprived. 

" By common Iaw tberc to no rettUxttlon of eoml* 
upon oo indictment, 1 «cmim 3 It la i*t tho mil of tha 
crown only .''— Blacktlone ; Comment., bk. ir., cb. 27. 

2. The ect of making good, or of giving an 
equivalent for any loss, damage, or injury; 
indemnification. (Generally with the verb lo 
make.) 

" If the « nn b« risi-n upon him. there *hAl! be blood 
ehed for him ; Tor be ibfdl make full r«nfwfion. — 
Ezodut xxii. 3. 

3. That which is given or paid in return 
for something lost, taken away, injured, or 
destroyed ; satisfactiou made. 

4. The recovery of a former state or posture ; 
the return of elastic bodies forcibly bent or 
coin pressed to their original state. 

IL Law: The putting a person in possession 
of lands or tenements of which he has been 
unlawfully disseised. 

^(1) Restitution of ail things : [Restora- 
tion, % (1)]. 

(2) of conjugal rights: 

Law: (See extract). 

"The suit for 1 -f At ttution of conjugal right $ 1» aIbo 
A nother aiH-clr* of mnt.rimoiilnl e*ui#e: which may lx* 
brought when rlllu*r Uvea sopArat® from the other 
without sulliuiout reason; In which caws they will b« 
compelled tu come together Agnln, if either pArty l>« 
weak enough to desire it.”— lllacktlou* : Comment , hk. 
lib, ch. i 

(3) Restitution of minors : 

Law : A restnringof minors to rights lost by 
deeds executed ilnring their mioonty. 

(4) /uMfifufion of stolen goods: 

iaw ; Formerly there was no restitntion of 
stolen goods on an indictment, but the party 
robbed had to bring an appeal of robbery. 
Now alike in the United States and Great 
Britain, stolen goods are n*«ti>rnl unless in the 
case of a negotiable security in the hands of 
a pi VM»ti who in pureltamug it bad no reason 
to believe that it had been dishonestly appro- 
priated. 

(5) M'rif cf r«fi/ufitm : 

Jaiw : A writ which lies where judgment has 
been reversed to restore to the defendant v hat 
he has lost. 

" If ci<*eution haa Iwn Icvlrd on the plalnti/T In 
error f>»r drM or dmrmer*. ho l» eiilitird tit a *errt of 
rrififnf Kin. Ill 4 >rd* r tl.nl lie lony retour aII that ha 
Iia» Ihorchj l^»t ."— llladuione : l gnunoxt., hk. llh.ch 
16. 

restitution edict, s. 

Hist. : An edict ptild shed a.p. If 20 by tli» 
Emperor Ferdinand 11., ordering thu i'ro- 
testants to deliver up to tho Roman Catholic 
authorities all ecclexm^tnal property which 
bad fallen into their bauds siiieo the religious 
peace of Passuit e,st.iblii*lic<1 in tlio pn'vlou.s 
eentiiry. In 104«, nt tho end of tho Thirty 
Years War, the edict was revoked. 

• rfcs’ tf-tu-tor, t. (Lat.) One who waken 
restitution ; a restorer. 

"Their rencurr or mHtulor, Quixote*.”— doyton : 
Frxi i ru<*J ,V*f*i, p. 121. 

r6s*-tlvo, • roa tie, • rSs -tiCf, a. (O. Fr. 

rest if (Fr. utlf), from rrstcr = to rest, to re- 
main ; Ital. rrsfio ; Rp. rwrivo.] (Rest (2), v.J 


boll, b€>i>; poiit, cat, 9 CII, chorus, ^hln, ben^h ; go, gem, thin, this; sin, os; expeot, Xenophon, c^clst. ing- 

-clan, • tlon — shan, -tlon, sion — shim; >(ion, -§ion = zhun. -©ions, -tious, -sious = sliua. -bio, -die, Ac, = b^l, d?L 
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restively— restrain 


1. Drawing back ; unwilling to go forward ; 
obstinate, stubborn ; refusing to move. 

••The people remarked with awe and wonder that 
the beasts which were to drag him to the gallows be- 
came re stive and went back. '— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. v . 

* 2. Mle, lazy. 

•• Such an idle restive presence."— Scott : Christian 
Life. ptiL.ch.lv. 

3. (By confusion with Rest (1), v.): 

(1) That will not rest or stand still ; rest- 
lass, lidgetty. (Applied to horses.) 

t (2) Impatient of control, restraint, or op- 
position ; recalcitrant. (Said of persons.) 

* (3) Being at rest ; being less in motion. 

" Palsies ofteoeit happen on the left aide : the most 
vigorous part protecting Itself, and protruding the 
matter upon the weaker and restive side." — Browne: 
Vulgar Krrourt. 

res'-tive-Iy, adv. (Eng. restive; -ly.) In a 
restive manner. 

res'-tive-ncss, s. (Eng. restive ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being restive ; 
stubbornness. 

* 2. Laziness. 

" From whatever cause thl# restlveness of mind pro- 
ceeded. It is a thing most prejudicial."— Bacon ; Ad- 
vancement of Learning, bk. 1L 

3. Unwillingness to stand still ; a fldgetty 
disposition. 

rest' -less, * reste lcs, ‘rest-lcssc, a. 

(Eng. rest (1), s. ; -less.] 

1. Not resting ; unresting ; not quiet ; un- 
easy. 

*• To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael's restless sprite." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vl. 58. 

2. Being without sleep or rest ; unable to 
sleep. 

*’ Hewlett be pass’d the remnants of the night." 

Itrydct). f Todd.) 

3. Passed without rest ; sleepless : as, a 
restless night. 

4. Unwilling to remain at rest or quiet ; dis- 
sed to move or wander about ; not satisfied 
be at rest ; unsettled in disposition. 

•* Or else he scann'd the globe, those small domains, 
Where restless mortals such a turmoil keep." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, IL 11. 

6. Characterized by restlessness. 

*• Restless and mischievous temper."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. ii. 

6. Inclined to agitation ; turbulent : as, a 
restless nation. 

7. Unceasing ; ever-moving. 

" A rock firm set in the depths of a restless sea.”— C. 
Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxxn. 

* 8. Not affording rest ; uneasy. ( Cou>per .) 

restless-cavy, s. 

Zool. : Cavianperea or apereea (Cavia], the 
original of the guinea-pig (q.v.). 

restless- flycatcher, s. 

Ornith : Sisura inquieta, an Australian bird, 
called by the colonists the Grinder, from the 
noise it makes wlieu darting downwards in 
pursuit of its prey. 

* rest lesse, a. (Restless.] 

rest'-less-l^, adv. (Eng. restless ; -ly.] In a 
restless manuer ; uneasily. 

" Turning restlessly sbe drew the bedclothes round 
her."— C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxl. 

rest -less ness, s. (Eng. restless ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being restless or 
in continual motion. 

2. Uneasiness or unquietness of mind ; agita- 
tion ; disturbance of mind or body ; anxiety ; 
unsettled disposition. 

•* A haggard look which Indicated the restlessness of 
pain as well as the rest'essness of ambition." — Mac- 
aulay • Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

3. Inability to rest or sleep ; sleeplessness. 

re-Stock', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. stock , v. 
(q.v.).] To stock again or anew. 

•• The aquarium at the Inventions Exhibition has 
lately beeu entirely restocked wi*.b marine and fresh- 
water fishes."— Field, Oct. 3. 1885. 

res-tor', s. [Restaur.] 

* re-stor'-a-ble, a. [Eng. restore) ; -able.] 
Capable of* being restored to a former state or 
condition. 

•’Great quantities of restorable land are made 
utterly desperate."— Swift: IVorA*. voL x., let. 7. 

* re-stor'-a-blc-ness, s. (Eng. restorable ; 
-tz*ss.] Th*e quality or state of being restor- 

able. 


• re stor' al, s. [Eng. restore); -aZ.] Tt.j 
act of restoring ; restitution, restoration. 

** The promisee of pardon to our Bins, and restoral 
Into GoTs favour."— Ba rrow: Sermons, voL ii. ( ser. i. 

res-to-ra'-tlon, s. [Restauration.] 

1. The act of restoring to, or replacing in, 
a former state or position ; replacement in 
office or position; specif., the replacing of 
a persoo or family on a throne. 

•* Restoration would be immediately followed by a 
confiscation end a proscription."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cb. xliL 

2. The act of renewing or revisiag; a re- 
newal, a revival, a reestablishment. 

•' The year 1660. the era of the restoration of the old 
constitution."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. liL 

3. The repairing of a work of art, building, 
Ac., which has fallen into decay or beea in- 
jured. 

** The restoration of paintings requires much taste, 
knowledge, aud ability to ensure success." — Fairholt : 
Terms of A rt. 

4. Hence, used for a plan or design of an 
ancient building, showing its original state: 
as, the restoration of a cathedral. 

5. The state of being restored ; recovery of 
health or soundness ; recovery from illness, 
relapse, or any bad state. 

* 6. That which is restored. 

Tf (1) Restoration of all things (R. V.) ; Resti- 
tution of all things (d.K.); 

Script. : The restoration in connexion with 
the second advent of Christ of the world to 
much of its primeval purity and happiness 
(Acts iii. 21; cf. also MatL xvii. 11, Mark 
ix. 12.). 

(2) The Restoration : 

Eng. Hist. : The return of Charles II. in 
1600, and the reestablishment of Monarchy 
in England, after an interval of a little more 
than eleven years, from January 30, 1649, 
when Charles 1. was beheaded, during which 
the Government of Great Britain was re- 
publican. 

(3) Universal restoration : 

Theol. : The doctrine held by some that all 
mankind, if not even the fallen angels, shall 
ultimately be restored to sinlessness and 
eternal happiness. [Kestoramonists.] 

* res-to ra'-tien er, s. (Eng. restoration; 
-er.] The same as Restorations (q.v.). 

res-to-ra'-tlon-lfm, $. [Eng. restoration ; 
-ism.] The doctrines or tenets of the Re- 
storatioaists. 

res td-ra’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. restoration ; 
-ist.] 

Church History (PL) : 

1. The followers of Origen In the opinion 
that after a certain purgation proportionate to 
their delinquencies all will be restored to God’s 
favour and to paradise. 

2. The adherents of Mr. Ballow, of America, 
wbo held that retribution Is limited to this 
life, and that at the resurrection all will be 
restored to life and to prime vs 1 happiness. 

re-stor'-a-tive, * res-taur-a-tlf, a. A $. 

[Fr. restduratif; Sp, A Fort, restaurativo ; 
I tab restored ivo.j 

A. .4$ adj. : Capable of restoring ; tending 
to restore or renew strength, vigour, Ac. 

" I hau© heard some bold opinion that It is very 
restoratiue. " — Hackl uyt . Voyages, iii. 537. 

B. ^4s subst. : A medicine or preparation 
which is efficacious in restoring strength, 
vigour, Ac. 

" To make me die with a restorative.'’ 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, v. 3. 

* re stor'-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. restorative; 
-ly.] In a* manner or degree tending to re- 
store or renew strength, vigour, Ac. 

* res'-to-ra-tor, s. [Fr. mtowratewr.] A 
restorateur. 

* re-stor -a-tor-y, a. [Eng. restore ) ; -a ton/.] 
Restorative. 

rc-Store' (l), v.t. [O. Fr. restorer (Fr. rt- 
staurer ), from Lat. restauro — to restore : from 
re- — again, and a verb stouro not found, but 
seen in tnstouro, and connected with Gr. 
a-ravpos (stauros) = that which is firmly fixed, 
a stake ; Sans, sthdvara = fixed, stable, from 
the same root as Lat. sto = to stand ; Sp. A 
Port, restaurar ; Ital. restaur are, ristaurarc , 
mtornre.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To bring back to a former state, place, 
condition, or position ; to replace. 

" Even the Jacobites were ashamed of the prince 
whom they were labouring to restore."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng , cb. xvlii. 

2. To give or bring back ; to return to a 
person, as a thing which he lias lost, or which 
has been taken from him. 

" It shall be with thee nnttl thy brother seek after 
It. and tbou sbalt restore It to bim again "— Deut. 
xxil. 2. 

3. To bring back to life ; to revive, to re- 
suscitate. 

•• Whose ion he bad restored to life.** — 2 Kings vill. 1. 

4. To bring back to a former and better state, 
as from a state of ruin, decay, or the like ; to 
repair, to rebuild. (1 1.] 

5. To briim back from disease or unsound- 
ness ; to heal, to cure. 

“Then salth he to the man. Stretch forth thine 
band. Aud he stretched it forth, and it was restored 
whole like as the other."— Matt hew xiL 13. 

6. To bring back from a state of degener- 
acy or lapse ; to reclaim. 

“ If a man be overtaken In a fault . . . restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness ."— Gulatiaeis vii. 7. 

7. To bring back ; to renew or reestablish 
after interruption : as, To restore peace or 
friendship. 

8. To give in place of, or as amends for ; to 
make aineuds or satisfaction for ; to compen- 
sate. 

•• He shall restore five oxen for an ox."— Exodus 
xx ii. 1. 

II. Fine Arts: 

1. To bring back, from a state of decay or 
injury, as near as may be to its primitive 
state, by a correct imitation of the original 
work of the author. 

“Great knowledge of the manipulation of the 
master whose work Is to be restored."— Fairholt ; 
Terms of A rt. 

2. To form a picture, plan, or model of, as 
of something lost, mutilated, or decayed : as, 
To restore a ruined building. 

re-Storc', (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. store , 
v. (q.v.).] To store again or anew: as, To 
restore goods. 

* re -sto re’, s. [Restore (1), t\] Restoration, 
restitution. 

" Till he bad made amends, and full restore, 

For all tbe damage which be had him doeu afore. 

Spenser: F. </., 11 1. V. 18. 

* re-store'-ment, s. IF.ng. restore (1), v. ; 
-ment.) The act of restoring; restoration, 
restitution. 

" They had no restorement of the Frenche kyng. for 
whose sake they lost alL"— Berners : Froissart ; Cro- 
nycle, voL I., ch. cxlvii. 

re-stor'-er, S. [Eng. restore (1), v. ; -er,] One 
who or that which, restores. 

“ The fresh air one breathes, and the exercise, being 
excellent restorers of health." — Chambers Journal, 
Aug. 6, 1881, p. 509. 

res-tor'-mel-itc, $. [After tlie Restormel 
mine, Cornwall, where found ; snff. *to(Afm.).] 
Min. : A grayish-green, massive mineral re- 
sembling agalmatolitc. Hardness, 2*0 ; sp.gr. 
2'5S. Mean results of analyses approach the 
composition of killinite (q.v.). 

re-strain', * re-straine, * re-strayne, 
* re strelgnc, • rc-streine, v.t. [O. Fr. 
rest raind re (Fr. restreindre), from Lat. restringo 
— to draw back tightly, to bind back : re - = 
back, and stringo — to draw tight ; Sp. A Port. 
restringir ; ltal. rest r ignore, restringere, ri- 
strignere, ristringere.] ’[Stringent.] 

* 1. To straia, to draw tight. 

•• His horse, with a half checked bit. and a headstall 
of sheep's leather, which being restrained to keep him 
from stumbling, hath been ofteu burst J'—Shukeip. : 
Taming of the shrew, Iii. 2. 

2. To withhold* to hold back ; to keep in 
or back ; to hold or keep back from action, 
advancement, or proceeding, by physical or 
moral force, or by interposing obstacles. 

“ HIs troops he succeeded in restraining."— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xvi. 

3. To keep uuder ; to repress, to subdne, to 
curb. 

•• The remainder of wrath sbalt tbou retf ruin,"— 
Psalm lxxvi. 10. 

*4. To abridge, to limit, to restrict; to 
hinder from unlimited enjoyment 

'• Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain'd." 

Shakesp. : Cymbcline, it S. 

*5. To limit, to confine, to restrict. 

" A moral universality also Is to be restrained by • 
part of the predicate."— Watts: Logick. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee. co = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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“6. To withhold, to forbear. ( Job xv. 4.) 

• 7. To forbid, to prohibit. 

“ Reetrau ihtff nil mauner of iwople U» bear aall In 
•ny vr^wel or bottom, wlienm Uiero were ubove five 
jKr»oLLi. — Sorth: nuttirch, p. 7. 

• re-Straln'-a-Me, a. (Eng. restrain ; -able.] 
Cabbie of being restrained ; admitting of re- 
straint. 

" Nor li the hvxl of the punter more rextrainible 
than Ilia |*en of the l nteL'—Oroum* ; Vulynr Errourt. 
bk. v„ ch. six. 

rS strained', pa. par. or a. [Restrain. ] 

• r8-8traln'-ed-ly, culv. [Eng. restrained; 
-ly.] With restraint or limitation ; not freely. 

"The world, which li a word of tho widest extent, 
•ml id though it be aonioUine* used uiuro retirainaUg, 
y*t never doth nor cm in any lauuii be Interpreted to 
•IjnlJe ii Ur am. tiler dluproportionable R*rt of the 
world. Uamtnoiul : H'or**, l. 

rS-straln -or, * ro-strayn-cr, «. [Eng. 
resfmm ; -er.) 

1. Ord. iMng. : One who or that which re- 
strains or withholds. 

*‘8.i theM two nervous were eoer rerfrayner* and re- 
frwiicm of the kingoi wllfnll scope and vnbndled 
libertie.* — Grafton Henry 1'//. (uii. 191. 

2. Phntog. : Any substance used In develop- 
ing the images produced by light, to prevent 
the action fiom procecuing too violently. 

ro -strain -ingt P r * P ar * & (Restrain. J 

restrain ing-or dor, ». 

law: A temporary order to a bank or other 
public company not to permit the transfer of 
certiin stock trmn one person to another, and 
not to pay dividends due upou it till periuis* 
Sion is granted. 

restrainlng-statutes, s. pi. 

Iaw: Statutes restricting previous rights 
and powers. 

• rS straln’-ment, s. [Eng. restrain- ; -ment.] 
The act of restraining ; restraint. 

ro-stralnt', * ro strainto, *. [O. Fr. re- 

strut netc, lein. of reslraincr, pa. par. of re- 
straindee - to restrain (q.v.) ; Fr. rcstreint.] 

1. The act of rcHtraining ; the act of holding 
back or hindering from motion or action in 
any way ; hinlcrnnre of the will or of any 
action physical, mental, or moral. 

“ With wise restraint 

Voluptuous" Wordsworth : Nutting. 

2. The state of being restrained, kept back, 
or hindered finin action or motion : as, To 
keep one’s feelings under restraint. 

3. Abridgment of liberty ; conllnement, de- 
tention. 

“Th* enfranchlwmentof Arthur, whose resfra int 
Liutli move the murmuring Il|i» of di»conteuL“ 
Sfutkap : King J'thn, tv. I 

4. That which restrains, limits, hinders, or 
represses; limi ation, restriction, or prohibi- 
tion. (.Milton : P. L., 1. 32.) 

ro-strSngth’-on. v.t. [Prcf. re-, and Eng. 
stienglhea (q.v‘).J To strengthen or fortify 
again or aficsh. 

" Ue dooth retfrenythnn the townn rind steeple ol 
O I rvvcu iv " — tlolnuhcd ' Scotland (au. IjU). 

ri> stricU’, v.t. [RESTnicT.J 

• rfi-strict', a. [Lat. rrstrictus, m. par. of 
rrstringo = to restrain (q.v.).] Restricted, 
limited, conhned. 

"In th.it rotriet manner alwve named."— Annota- 
tion* on OlannU (ICDib p. A/I. 

r8 Strict’, v.t. [ItESTarcr, a.l To limit, to 
coniine; to keep within limits; to restrain: 
aa, To restrict a word to a particular use. 

rS-8trIc’-tlon,*. [Fr., from Lnt. restrict ioncm. 
ftccus. of rcntrictw, from restrict us, pa. par. of 
restringo ~ to restrain (q.v.) ; Sp. rcstriccion; 
Ital. re*trl:ione.) 

1. The act nf restricting, confining, or limit- 
ing ; the state of being restricted, limited, or 
confined within bounds. 

2. That which rcatrlcta or limits ; o re- 
straint. 

“Those rrrtrletlone were In perfect harmony with 
tho theory of guvonmiMit hold by the ioneo.”— 
Hucuulay ' Hitt. A'utf,, cli. xlx. 

1 3. Reservation, reserve. 

^ (1)7 leal restriction: The use of words which 
arc not true If stiictly interpreted, hot which 
contain no deviation from the tiuth if tho 
circumstances he considered. 

(2) Mental restriction: The same as Mental- 
reservation (q.v.). 


• re-strie'-tion-a-ry, a. (Eng. restriction; 
-ary. J Restrictive. 

ro-strict'-ive, a. & s. [Fr. resfricf^.J 
A. As adjective: 

1. Having the quality of restricting or 
limiting ; expressing limitation. 

"They, who would mike the restriettn particle be- 
long Lu the hitter chiUiw. and »mt to the tlr»t, do uot 
attend to the reuaou."— JUiUmgjUet. 

2. Ini | losing restraint ; restraining, limiting. 
“Thle restruli*e power la of lUelf fniitrul of Cb^i- 

ocry procedure."— Kv.-ning Standard, Nov. J, 1WS. 

*3. Styptic, ostringent. 

“ I applied a plfiUtcr over it, made on with my com- 
mon iVMfnctiw powder.*— ll‘ucma»i: Surgery. 

* B. As subsL : A styptic or astringent 
medicine or preparation. 

"Some of the same rcttrictlv over that.'*— IT tie- 
man: Surgery, bk- vL, ch. vu 

restrlctive-endorsomant, s. 

Banking, £c. : An endorsement limiting tbo 
payment of money to a named person. 

*re-8trict'-Ive-ly, culv . [Eng. restrictive ; 
-ly.] in a restrictive inanoer ; with restriction 
nr limitation. 

“Which la not to be understood ao r<utricti+ely~— 
Qooernmeul of Uie Tongue. 

•re strict lvo-noss, s. [Eng. restrictive; 
-HC 53 .] The quality or state of being restrict- 
ive. 

• re-Strinso", v.t. [Lat. r«(nnjo = to re- 
strain (q.v.).J To coniine, to contract, to 
astriuge. 

■ re-strins'-en-^y, s. [Eng. restringen(t); 

- cy .] The quality nr state of being restring- 
cut ; nstiingoncy. 

" Coloura wmiting r«frln< 7 eriey.“ — Sprat: Hitt. 
Hoy at Society, p. 29X 

• ro-strin^-cnt, a. A, s. [Lat. restringens , 
pr. par. of resfri«go= to reslruin (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Capable of restringing; able 
or tending to rcstiingc ; astringent. 

B. dssnftsf. : A medicine which operates as 
a styptic or astringent. 

“The two latter Indicate phlebotomy for revulsion, 
rcxtriiu/mfi i to8L.incJ»,and iucr.isaivlivea to thickeu tho 
hl.H>d '—Harvey. 

•re-Strlvc', r.t. [Fref. re-, and Eng. sfriue 
(<p v. ). J To strive again or anew. 

“ /kttriving ogalu afresh."— Guardian, No. 13J. 

rcst'-y (1), * rcst'-ie, s. [Fr. rest if.] 

* 1. Drawing back instead of forward ; stub- 
born. 

"Restive or r«fy. drawing back lastead of going 
forward, as soino hones do.*'— HhUL.pi: Scs World of 
Word*. 

* 2. Indolent ; prono to take rest when one 
should be active ; lazy. 

" Where the master Is too resty or too rich to say 
bis own pnyi r*. ur to hies* his owu table.”— Milton ; 
Jco nochutrs, ch. xxlv. 

rc3t -y (2), a. [Reastv.] 

rc-Sub-Joct', v.L [ 1’ref. re-, and Eng. subject, 
v. (q.v.).] To subject again or anew. 

•rc-Sdb j5c*-tion, s. [rref. re-, an<l Eng. 
subjection (q.v.).J A aei-ond subjection ; a 
return to a state nf subjection. 

“Upon the conditions of our rmutyBction."— Hatl : 
Honour of Harried Clergy, hk. 1., J a 

• re-sub lf-ma' tlon, s. [rref. re-, and Eng. 
sublimation (q.v.).] A eecoud or repeated 
aubliination. 

" Ry lure rrtuMlmaUon* with frosh mercury."— 
Doyly; Wor*j, IL 1.3. 

• ro-siib-llnio', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
sublime, v. (q.v.).] To sublime ngaiu or a 
second time. 

“Thoush It he most commonly requisite to rwu*. 
Iim« the tubUiualtt'— Doylo 1 WorA*. It. *J17. 

“ r5 SU (Id’-tion, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. re- 
sndiit'ni, pa. ]mr. of rcsiulo — to sweat again : 
rt. > =a^nin, and siulo = to sweat.] The act or 
state of sweating again. 

“A kind of r«nud lOon nf Jnloo proceeding from 
•weet herbs.”— Nwaa : Speculum Htindl. 

r8 suit’, v.I. (Fr. rlsndter = to rebound . . . 
to iiwnlt; from Lat. r«ix7fo =: to H|inng Iwn k, 
to rebound ; frequent, of rr,sriio = to leap 
liark : re> — back, and salio — to leap; bp. 
resultar ; Ital. resultare, risnltare.] 

• 1. To leap back, to rebound. 

“ Idght le.ip* the gulden grain, remit lug from the 
gruiimL* Pope Homer; /l tad kill 7lX 


2. To proceed, rise, nr spring aa b conse- 
quence ; to follow aa a result or conaequeoce ; 
to ensue. 

“ Ruch hnpe extremre when nature doth unite. m 
Woudor iiurn tbuiica frxmt thence delight. 

Heufu.m Cuope' i tldi. 11*. 

3. To have an Issue, to terminate ; followed 
by in : aa, To result in good or evil. 

4. To come to a decision ; to decide, to de- 
cree ; aa, aa eccleaioatical couuciL, (Amcr.) 

rc-§ult’, s. (Result, t\] 

* t. Resilience ; the act of rebounding or 
flying back. 

" Bound is prodoewd between the string snd the air. 
by tho return or tho reeult of the string, which 
strained by the touch, to hU former place.”— Uaatn. 

2. Consequence, outcome, issue, event, ef- 
fect ; that which results or proceeds naturally 
or logically from facta, premises, or a state of 
tilings. 

" There wru great anxiety at tho pataoo to know th* 
retull."— HacauJay : Uni. Eng., th. \ li. 

3. The decision or determination of a coun- 
cil or deliberative assembly ; a resolution, a 
decree. 

'* Rude, passionate, and mistaken remit* have, at 
certain times, fallen from great assemblies.*'— Sun/L 

* ro-§ult’-an98, s. [Fr.) The act of result- 
ing ; that winch results, a result. 

" He would . . . thence Infer. 

That souls were hut r«uRfinc<# from her." 

Donne : Doom, p. tlX 

rc-§ult'-ant, c. As. [Lat. resultans , pr. i^ar. 
of resulto= to rebound; Fr. rcsuRuiU; ItaL 
resultante, risuUante.] 

A. As adj. : Existing, proceeding, or follow- 
ing as a result, consequence, or conclusion; 
especially resulting from the combination of 
two agents. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : That which results; a result, 
a consequence. 

II. Technically: 

1. Afafft. : An elimlnaot (q.v.). 

2. Meek. : A single force which is equivalent 
in effect to two or more forces ; the single 
force which represents the combined effect of 
several forces ; relatively to tho resultant, 
these several forces are termed components 
or component forces. Winn two forces oct 
on a particle in the same direction, their re- 
sultant is equal to their 6um, and acts in the 
same direction. When two forces act on a 
particle in opposite directions, their resultant 
is equal to their difference, nod nets in the 
direction of the greater force. If two con- 
current forces acting upon 11 point arc repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by the two 
aides of a parallelogram, then their resullant 
Ja represented in magnitude and direction by 
the diagonal drawn through the given point. 
[Parallelogram of Forces.) 

* ro ^ult'-ate, s. [Lat. resvHatum, nent. alng. 
of resnltatus, p.'L par. of mu/to.) [Result, v.J 
A result. 

“ The re tt H late of their couaoell U . . . direct and 
elncvre.*— ftacon. 

rc-sult 'ful* a. [Eng. rebuff, a. ; -/u?(0-] Hav- 
ing result or clfects. 

ro-§ult’ ing, pr. par. or a. [Result, v. 
resulting force or motion, i. 

Mech. : The same as Resultant (q.v.). 

resulting trust, s. 

Law: A trust raised by Implimiron io 
favour of the author of tho trust himself or 
hia representatives. 

rcsulttng-uso, *. 

Ixiw: A use returning l>y way of Implica- 
tion to tho grantcr himself. 

• rii-^ult'-fvo, a. (Eng. result; -<tY.) Ro- 
aulting, resultant. 

"A muffin* Armnw arUrlh from tbrlr rompllco- 
tloj>.’ — Fuller Church Httlory, bk. IL |l>tillc| 

• r8 9 ‘llt' loss, a. (Eng. remit ; -tess.) Hav- 
lug mi result ; without result. 

rS s'lra’-a bio, a. [Eng. rr.tnm(f); -aWr.) 
Capable of being resumed, taken hack, or 
taken up again. 

" Tbl* WM but an lortnlycnm. and Ihrrrfore r^turrv 
ahlr li v tie- victor, mil' llirri) hiu-rvvne-l any capitu- 
lation to tin- contrary.*— Hate Urtg- «✓ Hanktttd. 

rdourad (as rn. zu ma ), s. (Fr.) A min- 
ining lip, a roiideiised statement, an rbildg- 
merit, a suinniary, a brief recapitulation. 


boil. b6S^ ; p<5itt, Jtftfcl; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, bench ; go, gom; thin, [hla; sin, os; expect, JConophou, o^lst. ph t 
-dan, -tiau = aha». -tion, Blon = shun; -^lon, sion = zlitin, -clous, - tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -4llo, Ac. — b?l, dpi. 
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re-§iinie\ v.t. & t [Fr. risumer, from Lat. 
resurno : re- - back, again, and sumo — to take ; 
Sp. resum tr ; Uni. resunurt.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To take back, to take again. 

"Then. u»ouutin£ uu hi§ car. veJtum’d the reia” 
Fop'' • Homer; It taut v. 405 

2. To take up again alter interruption ; to 
begin again wliat lias been interrupted or 
broken oiT. 

M My Muse I resume the task that yet doth thee Abide. * 
Thornton : Cuttle of Indolence, L 48. 

8, To take up or enter upon again. 

’* But Redmond turned a different way. 

And tu, bent bow# returned their »way." 

Scott : Rokebg. ill. 6. 

B. Tntrans. : To begin s discourse, argu- 
ment, &c., arter interruption. 

• re-sum '-mo a, v.t . [Fret r«-, and Eng. 

summon (q.v.).J 

1. To summon or call again. 

2. To recall, to recover. 

re sum'-mons, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sum- 
mons (q.v.).J 

Laio : A second summons or calling of a per- 
son to answer an action where the first sum- 
moos has been defeated by any occasion. 

re-sump'-tion (p silent), s. ILat. resumptio, 
from nsitmplus, pa. par. of resumo— to resume 
(q.v.); Fr. »MQ»ripftoa.] 

]. Orrf. l.nng. : The net of resuming, taking 
back, or taking up again. 

2. Imw : Tlie taking again by the Crown of 
such lands, tenements, &c., as on false sug- 
gestion, ur other error, had been giantcd by 
letters patent. In this country, the resuming 
of specie payment, ns by tlio 1 ‘ Resumption ’* 
Act ui 1875. 

• re-sump'-tive (p silent), a. & s. [Lat. re- 
aumpficas, fiom resumpfus, pa. par. of resumo 
= to resume (q.v.); 0. Fr. rcsomp/t/.] 

A. /Is a dj . ; Taking back or again ; resuming. 

B. As subst. : A restoring medicine ; a re- 
storative. 

re-su’-pln-ate, rc-su'-pm-at-ed, a. [Lat. 
resu; iiJHtf ns, pa. j ar. of resapmo = to throw 
on one's hark: re- = back, and m/pt no = to 
lay backwards.] 

*1. Grtl. Lang.: Inverted, reversed; ap- 
pearing as if turned upside dowa. 

2 . Lolany : 

(1) I nve i ted in position by a twisting of the 
etalk, ns the flowers of Orchis. 

(2) ( Of some Agnrici) : Having the bymenimn 
uppermost instead of undermost. 

• re-sn-pin-a’-tlon, s. [Resupinvtb. 1 The 
act of laying on the bark or inverting ; the 
state of being re* il pin ate or reversed. 

■* A resupinatton ot the figure.*— IVo-fon/ Remain*. 
p. 62 . 

• re-su-pine', a, [Lat. rc?upim«.] [Resu- 

PIN ATE. 1 

1. lit. : Lying on the back ; on one’s back. 

" He Bpake, aud downward sway'd, fell rempme." 

Cow per : Homer ; Odyttey lx. 

2. Tig. : Supine. 

" Then Judge in what A tortured condition they 
must be of reimn ••and execrating themaelvee. lor tlinr 
most rrtttptne <uid senseless luuJacsa. ' — Sir hi. DtgOy : 
Obter eat tout. 

re-sup ply's v.t. [Fref. rc-. and Eng. supply 
(q.v.).J To supply again or anew. 

• re-surge', v.i. [Lat. rcsnrtfo.) To rise again. 

•• Hark At the dead lokes returging."— Thackeray : 
Round ibout I'apert, xvbi. 

• re-surg'-euce, s. [Eng. resurgen(t); -ce .] 
The act of rising again ; resurrection. 

• re-surg'-ent, a. <fc s. (Lat. resurgens, pr. 
par. of mnVyo.] [Resurrection] 

A. As ml). : Rising again ; rising from the 
dead. ( G . Eliot: Muldlctnarch, ch. Ixi.) 

B. /Is sirhsf. : One who rises again ; one who 
rises from the dead. 

• re-sur-prl$e\ s. [Fref. re-, and Eng. s ur. 
prue, s. (q.v.).] A fresh or second surprise. 

“ A resMrrr;*' of the cutis of the Thebans.”— 
Bacon : War with Spain. 

• rc$-ur-rect\ v.t. ]Lat, resnrrectus, pa. par. 
of resurf/e.] [Resurrection.] 

L To take from the grave, as a dead body. 


2. To restore to life ; to make alive ; to re- 
animate ; to give vitality to. 

"The centre. where the sportsman lie# entombed, 
to be quickly reinrrected when the game appears.'— 
Burroughs ; Pepacton, p. 307. 

res-ur-ree'-tion, * re-sur-rec-ti-oun, 
' res-ur-rex-i-oun, s. [Fr. resurrection., 
from Lat. resurrect to nem, accus. of resurrect in 
= a rising again, from mtirrecfus, pa. par. of 
resurgo — to rise agaia : re- ■= again, and surgo 
— to rise.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A rising again ; a springing again Into 
life or vitality : as, the resurrection of one’s 
hopes. Specif., a rising again from the dead 
or the grave ; the revival of the deed at the 
last judgment. (1 Cor. xv. 12, 13.) 

* 2. The state uf being risen agaia ; the 
future state. (Matt. xxii. 30.) 

II. TheoL : The resurrection of Christ, im- 
plied or predicted in the Messianic prophecies 
(Psalms xvi. 0-11 ; xxii. 15-1S, 21-31), and 
nai rated by all the evangelists (Matt, xxvii. 
62, xxviii. 1-20; Murk x\i. I-I4 ; Luke xxiv. 
1-4S; John xx., xxi.). The resurrection of 
Christ is lieM to be the earnest of that happy 
resurrection promised to all his faithful fol- 
lowers (1 Cor. xv. 13-23. Cf. also John xi. 
23-27). The resurrection is that of the body, 
the soul having lived on during the inter- 
mediate period. The former is no longer cor- 
ruptible or moital, but spiritual sod glorious 
(1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 53-67). 

resurrection-man, $. The same ss 

Resurrectionist (q.v.). 

resurrection-pie, s. A pie made of 
scrap* and leavings of meat, vegetables, Ac. 

I never heard of resurrection pie," faltered Mrs. 
Lancaster, dexterously waiving her • n ■ inquiry 
‘Whit Is it made of?‘ ' Uf the assembled ghoslb of 
departed 1)11111*1-3 ! Half picked laities, grlslle. stale 
fat, general leaving#, dlilie.l »i* in weak broth, well- 
se.Lsoned w it.h black pepeer ninl seuii -cooked ouiuiu I "* 
£. J. Worboue : Sutie. ch. xx. 

resurrection-plant, s. 

Lot. : Srlaginella lepidophylla. 

* res-ur-rcc -tion-a-r^ # a. [Eng. resurrec- 
tion; Rising agmu ; reviving. 

" Old men and womrn . . . seemed by resurrec- 
tinnaru iiroceas U» be rta-Hlled out of the element#.”-- 
Btdcent. Uncommercial Traveller, Vii. 

t rcs-UJ*-rec'-tlon-lSt, S. [Eng. resurrect ion; 
-ist.J One who made a business of stealing 
bodies from graves to sell Ihem to surgeons 
for the purpose of dissection. The Anatomy 
Act (1832), by providing for the supply of sub- 
jects to schools of anatomy, did away with 
the nefarious business of the resurrectionists. 

* res-ur-ree'-tion Ize, t>.f. [Eng. resurrec- 
tion ; -ize.] To raise from the dead ; to resurrect. 

re-sur-vey', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. survey 

<q-v )-J 

1. To survey, examine, or review sgaia. 

2. To read ai.d examine again. 

“ To #it with us once rnor*. with better herd 
To rfturvey them.” Shaketp. .* Henry K., v. IL 

re-sur’-vey, s. [Fref. re-, and Eng. survey, s. 
(q.v.).] A second or renewed survey. 

* re-SUS'-^l-ta-ble, a. [Lat. rcsuscit(o) = to 
resuscitate (q.v.); Eng. sulf. -aWe.] Capable 
of being resuscitated or restored to life. 

"The apothecary t*»ld the virtuoso that he had 
really prepared retutcitahff plants a illfTerent wav from 
that which others pretended to.”— Boyle: I York*, v. 005. 

* re-SUS'- 91- i Jint, a. & [Lnt. restiscitans , 
pr. par. of resuscifo = to resuscitate (q.v.). ] 

A, /Is ad). : Resuscitating ; having the 
quality of resuscitating. 

B. As subst. : Ooo wbo or that which re- 
suscitates. 

ro-sus-91 tate, v.t. & i. [Resuscitate, a.] 
| Fr. resusciter ; 1 til. rcsuscitare, risuscitare ; 
Bp. rcsnsci/ar, muci/ur.] 

A. Trans.: To stir up anew; to revise, to 
revivify ; specif., to revive from apparent 
death ; to restore vitality to. 

"These hatch’d. And those rrtntcifafed worms.* 

Cow per . Retirement. 6k 

• B. Intrans. : To come to life again ; to 
revive. 

*• These projects, however often el Ain, *lw*y» re- 
tutcitnte.'—J. S. A/i U, 

* re-sus'-^i-tate, a. (Lat. mweitatus, pa. 
par. of rcjuscito = to raise up again: re- = 


again, and suscito = to raise np, for rubcita, 
from sub= up, under, and cito= to summon, 
to rouse.] Resuscitated ; restored to life. 

"Our mortal! bod yea shall be reiutriiate." — Gardner? 
Ezpoticion ; The Pretence, p *5. 

re-SUS’-91-tar-tiOH, s. [Lat. resuscitatU ).] 
The act of resuscitating, ur of reviving or 
stirring up anew ; the state of being resusci- 
tated ; revival ; restoration to life or vitality, 
especially of persons apparently dead, as io 
cases of drowning or suspended animation ; 
a bringing forward again before public untie* 

"A clears testimony# of th# rerutcilatlon ot th* 
dead ."— Joye : Expot. of Daniel, p. 8. 

re-sus’-^i ta tive, a. [0. Fr. resuscitalif.) 
Tending bo resuscitate or revive ; resusci- 
tating, reviving, revivifying, reproducing. 

re-sus -51 ta-tdr, s. [Lit.] One who or 
that which resuscitates or restores to life. 

ret, v.f. [Dnt. rcten.) To subject flax to the 
action of retting (q.v.). 

re-ta’-ble, *. [Pref. re-, and Eng. taWe(q.v.). J 

Arch. : The same as Super-altar, 2. (q.v.). 

re-tali', * re talle, v.t. [Fr. retail — a 

shred, a paring, a small piece cut oil’ any- 
thing ; retadler = to cut again, to cut pieces 
ofi': rt- — again, and father = to cut; Fort. 
retalhar ; ltal. ritagliare.] 

1. To sell in small quantities or parcels, 
as opposed to selling wholesale. 

" A licence to refni/ u(e and Jiilrltnoas llqaort.”— 
Smith : II enlth of .V. «<««»«, ok. v.. ch. iL 

2. To sell at second hand. 

•• The dam* 

By flames of toasts, retailt each batter'd Jndo.“ 

Pope : Duncta i. i| 134. 

3. To deal out at second hand, or in small 
quantities ; to tell in small poi Lious ; to tell 
to many ; to spread by report. 

” He Is furnished with no certainties. 

Mure thAu be haply tuny retail from me." 

.Skakeip. . 2 Henry l »'., L L 

re-tdil'(l), s. & a. (Retail, v.J 

A. As subst. : The sale of commodities in 
amall quantities or st second hand ; a dealing 
out in small portions. 

" Theo mother church dhl mtplitlly prevail. 1 
feho parcel l d out the Bili’e by rvOuf.” 

JJryUwn : JUbgio Laid, 7**. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Applied to the sale of commodities io 
amall quantities or at second hand: as, a 
retail business. 

2. Selling commodities in small quantities 
or at second hand ; retailing. 

"Vast quantities . . . Arc sold over hero by th* 
retail grocer. ~^lhuly Telegraph. Au*. 20. issS. 

• re -tail' (2), s. [Retaliate.] Retaliation. 

"T» look for good and do bid U igaluat the Jaw of 
reta'U.'—Adamt : WorKt. il. 116. 

re-tail'-er, s. [Eng. retail (1), s. ; - tr .] 

1. One who retails goods ; one who 6ell3 
commodities by retail. 

*■ The retnVrr pav# th« Slates almost the one moiety 
as mm.li as he paid l«r tl»e commodity at dr#L*— 
Howell : Leltert. bk. i.. $ I. let 7. 

2. One who tells or deals out io small 
quantities ; a reporter. 

• re-tail'-ment, s. [Eng. retail (1), s. ; -mmf.] 
The act of retailing. 

re-tain', * re-taine, • re-tayne, v.f. & i, 
(Fr. retenir , from Lat. retnuo = to hold l>ack : 
re- — back, and tsneo = to hold; Sp. relener ; 
Foit. reter ; ltal. rilencre .] 

A, T rami live : 

• 1. To hold back, to keep hack, to reRtraia. 

" He . . . hAd killed lilm. If hi# brother Robert had 
not retained bim.*— hir IV Temple. 

2. To hold or keep in possession ; not to 
part with, lose, or dismiss ; to continue to 
bold or possess. (Spenser : F. Q., IV. x. 10 ) 

3. To keep in pav ; to hire : to engage by 
the payment of a preliminary fee. 

" Being niyiwnm servant th* duke retained him 
his."— Shaketp. ; Henry »7V/., 1. 2. 

* B, Inti'ansitive : 

1. To belong to; to pertain; to depend 
on ; to be attached to. 

"Coldness mixed with a somewhat languid rellx^ 
refnirmijj to bllt«nie«-''— Hoy.*. 

2. To keep, to continne, to remslo. 

•* No more caa Impure man retain and tmffl 
In the pure regluo of that worthy love." 

Rmine, (Todd.) 

retain- wall, s. [Retainino-wall.] 


&te, fat, fare, amidst# what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
or, wore, wglt work, who, son; mate, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ®, oa = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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rc-taLl -a-blo, a. [Eng. retain ; -able.] Cap- 
able uf being retained. 

1 rc taln'-ai, *. [Eng. retoin; -aL] The act 
ul retaining. 

• rtf -tain dcr, * re-teyn- donr, «. [Re- 

tain.] A letiiner, a dependant. 

" Other miner of hou»ltol Je* mid other m*ner of 
rvteyntlaur of Lou*huMe MruMito*.”— ■ >*«byun .* 
Chniudo (iui. US?). 

•retain* dcr-ship, «. [Eng. rdaindcr ; 
•ship.] The state, position, or conditiou of a 
retainer. 

re tain' er, * re tain our, a. (Ecg. retain ; 

<r.J 

L Ontlnnry Language : 

]. Ohs who or Unit which retains; a keeper: 
as, a retainer of sound. 

2. One who is kept in service ; s servant, 
•n attendant, a dependant ; specif., s sonant, 
not a domestic, butoccn.sioimlly attending snd 
wearing his master's livery. 

•• To »ee In which army bit namcroo* retainers 
would be ivrruycd.”— i/ric<juf«y . //«*. Rag., Ch X tit. 

* 3. One attached to or frequenting a place. 

•• Thnl indulgence mid unduturbed liberty of co- * 
•rletice . . . which tho retainers to every petty con. 
vtulicle eujoy . " — Olacksloue ■ Cbinnwnt. bk. Iv. t ch. I. 

* 1. The act of keeping dependants ; the 
state of being in dependence. 

*5. Any thing by which a person Is retain v i 
or attached to a particular side or party. 

[II. l.J 

“The **me ThomM Cromwell, curl of Essex, hr.th 
allured Mid drawn unto him by rclofiiour: umiiy of 
your *iiliJecU CuriurT: Record*, voL 1., bk. JiL, No. 16. 

II. Low: 

1. A preliminary fee paid to a counsel to 
secure bin services, or rather to prevent the 
other side from securing them. A spreiu! re- 
tainer is a fee paid to secure tlie services of 
counsel for a paiticular case. A general re- 
fuiiier is a fee paid to secure a priority of claim 
on a monad's service* for any causes w.:lcl» 
the party paying the Tee may have for triek 

•• The half. pay win mcAiit to be n retainer u well as 
a rcwnr.l."— i/ucAiif,iy Hat. Rag., cli. x x l iL. 

2. Aii authority given to an attorney or 
to a solicitor to proceed in an action. 

3. The withholding what one lies In hia 
hands by virtue oT some right. 

rtf-triin-mg, pr. 7 >ar. ora, (Retain.) 

retaining fee, a. 

Law: Agcncrat retainer. [Retainer, II. 1.] 
retnlning-walL, retain wall, s. 
Engln. : A wall erected to maintain a bank of 
earth in position, a a in sunk fences, faces of 
earthworks, railway cuttings, sea-walls, Ac. 
Strictly speaking, a wall erected to hold an 
Artificial bank in upright or nearly upright 
position. [Breast- wall, 2.) 

* rS-tain’-mont, a. [Eug. refain; -Tnenf.) 
The net of retaining. 

•• W« will ttlde to nit Ihl* the ret/ilnme*t of tho 
um« n*in* which the decoded bml bere/'— JJoro : 
Immortality of thv .Soli/, bk. 111., ch. xL 

re-tako', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fate (q.v.).] 

1. To take again. 

“The remonilnuice ehoiild be retnkvn Into eooildrr- 
•tlon.''— Clarendon : Ci»U U'ar, 1. III. 

2. To take nr recover back from one who 
lias enpturecl or taken anything. 

** OrcUe. «wcnndly. without unch writ of rcatltrttlAn, 
the |>Hrly may peaceably rernks UU good*"— Mack- 
stone : Continent., bk. !v,, ch. 27. 

ro-tals’-cr, «. (Eng. refa/.{') ; -er.) One who 
re.akeH what has been taken ; a ixcaplor. 

rfi-til I-ato, v.t. A i. (Lat. retnlintus. pa. 
par. of retulin = to requite, allied to tallo = 
reUilintnm in kind.) 

A. Transitive . ; 

* 1. To return good for gam!, no lost than 
evil for evil ; to return, to requite. 

“(Th* kin*, JmiiM It. of Pnjtnndl *xpect* a retain 
from llifm (llie bl**« , ntor*| llmt the 1. Indue » 
which hr luv* trr.«fou«ly nhown them may ho ref iff iv,| 
on lln»^> ul lilt owu j«jn»u*jilou. — Oryden Hind d 
tout her. ITrol.) 

2. To repay or requite by an act '<f the same 
kind ns has been received ; especially to re- 
quite or return evil for evil. 

"Our rnimUntinv th« like pre*All* upon them to 

H*aI.I oMVnd i ng us."— s*urvA . Light rtf Fulurt, 

voL l„ |<L IL, oh. xxl. 

B. Intrant. : To rotum Ilka far like ; to re- 
quite. 

*• Nation* AOCordtSKly aeldftm Ml to retntlarv In tbla 
miuiner."— NnufA : ll vaUh rtf Rations, bk. Iv. ( ch. 11. 


rtf -till -la'- tlon, #. [Eng. refnfuif(e) ; -ion.) 

• 1. The return of good for good or evil for 
evil ; a return in kind fur any act re.-eive«L 

“ HU umjwly caused direction* to Iw went for the 
enlargement of the Kudiku prlmta. In retaliation for 
the priamivm that were *el st lUwity lit bpsiu to con- 
rr ituhkte the priuca'a welcoiuo."— UavJ-et t L\fn 0/ 

I. l M. 

2. The act of retaliating ; the return of liko 
for like; reprisal, revenge, retribution. 

••The lex fnlionti. or Uw of rrtafiufioii."— Black, 
tfont: Comment., bk. lv., ch. L 

re tdl* i a tive, ft. [Eng. retaliate); -ftv.) 
Tending to retaliate ; returning liko for like; 
vindictive, revengeful. 

ro-tal'-i-a-tor-^. a- lEng. rrfofiftf(f> ; -on/.] 
Implying or roniaining iv-taliutlou ; retalsa- 
tive ; leturning like for like. 

“The niihnoidty deployed by 6pnnl«h mcrc-hntit'i 
townod* i.crniioi tlniin m itlso beguminy to call fottli 
rebiliatory ujc-umres.''— Globe, SvpL. 2, 1865. 

rc-ta'-ma, a. [Sp., from Arab, rafam. See 
def.) 

Lot. : A genus of Cytiscse, closely nkln to 
Genista nnd Snrothmnnus. Itctamu Hatum, a 
white flowered species growing in Arabia and 
Syria, was probably the ern (rothem), impro- 
perly rendered juniper tree, under which 
Elijah sat (1 Kings xix. 5). The Arabs applied 
the shoots marerated in water to wnnmls, and 
drank an infusion of tho bitter roots for in- 
ternal pains. 

re-tard' # v.t. foi. [Fr. retarder , from Lat. re- 
tardo = to delay : r<- = back, and tardo =: to 
make alow ; lardus = dow.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To obstruct, hinder, or impede in swift- 
ness of course : to cause to move more slowly ; 
to impede, to clog, to delay. 

” Corrupted nil real know ledge, ns well its retarded 
the pro^rc** of IL" — Ooling'jroke : Human A#o»on. 
eu. 2. 

• 2. To defer, to delay, to put off ; to render 
more late : as, To retard a visit. 

• B. Intrans. : To stay back ; to be or come 
later. 

“Some yeura It hath retarded, and ceme fnr 
hter. 1 1 mil ntu.ally It was expected."— ttrvwns : Vulgar 
i’rrOMri. bk. vL, ch. vliL 

ro-tard*, a. [Retaiio, v.) Retardation. 

% JUiard of the tide: The interval between 
the transit of the moon nt which a tide origin- 
ates, and the appearance of tho tide Itself. 

ro- tar-da’- tlon, *. [Fr., from retarder = to 

retard (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The act of retarding or delaying ; the act 
of abating or lessening swiftness of motion ; 
hindrance, delay, postponement. 

*• Opi*>»ltluns Arc cncountcrvil And overcome, each 
periixl of rcfiiitfuffon lielng fallowed by moru Ihun the 
normal rapidity of luli-uiii-e,'*— Vrof. Tjrndall, iu Call 
Mail Gazette, OcL SO. 1553. 

• 2. That which retards, delays, or hinders ; 
an obstruction. 

IL Technically: 

1, Thysics : The act of hindering the free 
progress or motion of a body, and ultimately 
therefore stopping It. It arises either from 
the friction of the surface upon wldeh the 
body moves, or tho resistance of tho medium 
through which It moves. 

2. Music; 

(1) A gradual slackening of pace in tho per- 
formance of a passage. 

(2) The holding on of n conenrdant nolo into 
tho succeeding chord, in such a manner that, it 
becomes a discord, which is i evolved upwards. 
A discord of retardation is thus opposed to a 
discord of suspension, the latter Mug reaolved 
downwards. Three or more parts may be 
retarded nr suspended, and retardations and 
auspcnslons may occur In the wuiio chord. 

Tf Jicfardafton of mean solar time : [Time, «.). 

rS-tar'-dat-tivo, o> (Enp. retard; -nf.re.] 
Tending to retard ; having power to icUrd. 

• rtf tar '-da- tor- a. [Eng. retard ; -alary. ] 
Tending to'n tanl ; rctanlntivc. 

•• InitAiil | romptltod* of artlon. nrli^naU r<rfor«ti- 
lory |M>W*r.' bcpL 1. ltML 

rtf-tard -tfd, pa. par. or o, [RktaiU), o.) 
rotardod-powor, *. 

Mrrh. : A power which suffers continual 
diminution of velocity, as the motion of a 


body projected upwards. The laws of retaided 
motion jire tUe same as tlm^e »>f accelerated 
motimi, the order ocly being reversed. [Ao- 

CELE RATED.) 

ro-tard'-er, s. [Eng. retard, ▼ ; -er.] One 
who or that which relards, deluys, or h.ndsr*. 

M TI»i* UUputlnc v**y of enquiry U *o fir fmm mL 
vancbiK Kcicuco. thal it U qo lLiouii»liicnU>!* returder. 0 
— UtaneLL 

* r O-tard -ment, *. [Eng. retard ; -went.] 
The net of retmxling, delaying, or hindering. 

“It do«» not drpend *o much on rrtnrdmrru <d 
spring growtli. ‘—IhiUy TeUymph, M*y 21. IkM. 

* rc-taunt' f S. [Pref. r<-, and Eng. taunt, •. 
(q.v.).] Tho repetition of a taunt. 

••Wilb «ucb* taunU* auJ rtinurUet." ~ Sal l.* 
Richard III., to. 10. 

retell (1), reach, v.t. [A.S. hr.rcan, from 
Arc£c = a cmigh, spitllc, /tram = tho throat; 
Icel. hrtvhja = to retch, from hrali — spittle ; 
Ger. rnclica 2 = the throat ; Dan. rucWe« = to 
retch.) To make an ellui t to vomit ; to strain, 
as in vomiting. 

•retail (2), v.t. or f. [A.S. r**enn, receait.) To 
reck, to care ; to care fur ; to regard. 

* ret 9 h (3), * retche, v.L or t. [Reacii 0). »•! 

* rct9h‘-less, * retch lesso, a. [a softened 
fuviu of recUess (q.v.). j 

1. Reckless, careless. 

“AnJ retehUtx* of l*y* Ilf*. b« irm both nyche and 
grouo." Sum-y: C um/datiit oj a Ilyin j Lover. 

2. Not worthy of thought or caro. 

*• PAiinct-th ho merry that 1* mlrthlew, 

WLu Aboulil roike of ilmt »s retch Iwu* 

Chaucer : The .tuemUy of Font*. 

* rct 9 h -less-ly, adv. (Recklessly.) 

“ rctfh'-lcss-ncss, o. (Recklessness.) 

re'-tc, s. [Lab =n net.) (See tlia compounds.) 

roto-mirabilo, s. 

Anat. : An artery which abruptly divides 
into (iiimll anastomosing branches, thef-cagmn 
oricn uniting to n coiistnn t nnd continue tlie 
trunk. The rete mi labile of Galen Is formed 
by the intracranial part of the internal candid 
mtcry of the shcepaud several other mammals. 
(Quuin.) 

rctc mucosum, s. 

Aanf. ; The Malpighian layer (q.v.), 

* re-to'-clous, a. jl^at. rete — a not) Rs- 
scmiilnig network; letiform. 

* rc-tcc’-tlon, «. (Lat. retedus, pa. par. of 

retego = t»» uncover : re - — l»ack, aiul tego = to 
cover.) Tlie act of uncovering, disclosing, or 
discovering to view. ( Voyle : i. tS5.) 

rc tell', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fed (q.v.X] 
To tell again ; to repeal. 

rct'-cno, s. [Gr. pip-n^ (rWffn^); -ml] 

Clum.: Cj 8 U J8 . Found, in tho form of 
fatty scales, 011 fossil pine wo>*d, and nlar» 
pmd need by tho dry distillation of very reaiur 
ous flr. It crystallizes in colourless laminin, 
melts nt 99\ Imlls nt. 306*, is slightly soluble 
in alcohol, easily in ether, niid forms nu nrungo- 
jellow, crystalline compound with picric acid. 

roteno sulphnrlo-acld, i. 

Chrnu : CigllisSoOn. Formed by prolonged 
contactor n-tcnc with strong Kiilphnrtc acid. 
It crystallizes in a solid mass, imd forma • 
barium salt yielding necdle-slmped crystals. 

•rtf ttfnt’, *. [I-nt. retrntum , neut. slog, of 
re tent Ur*, pa. pir. of rrtmeo =: to roLdo (q.v.^J 
That which is retained. 

rtf- ttfn' tlon. s. [Fr., fi-om Lat. rrfcnffnnrm, 
liccus. ol r elenlio rz a retaining, from nfrufit*, 
pa. i»Jir. of refiaea = to retain (q.v.); tip. 
lYfrndon ; Ital. retenzione, rifv/ufmw.l 

L Onliuon/ /yiiijfmiffr ; 

1. The actof relalidng or keeping ; Oiestata 
of being retained 01 kept. 

*2. Confinement, custody, detention. 

“ ll*n* mi Ul. hlnJarmiirA.or evtmUan"— Haekluyt : 

Toynyr*. * 15*. 

*3. Tim rmwer of retaining ; especially, the 
family of the mind by widen It ictaina ideas; 
icumury. 

•• Na womAtt't Viesrt 

So blf to bold *o m«cl» J lli*x Uck retnitlrnn." 

A Algh , IL 4 

• 4. That which retains or preserve* im- 
pressions, as a lablet (5 An leap. ; Sonnei 12i) 


bo&, btfS^; ptftlt, eat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bengh; go. fccm; thin, \H 1 »: sin, mj; oxpcct, Xenophon, oyUt. IA*. 

-oiau. -tlon « sh^n. -tlon, -slon = shun ; pion, -9! on * thiin. -cions, -tlons, -slons = shtts. blc, -dlo, Ac. «= b^i, A9I. 
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* 5. The act of withholding or keeping back 
anything. 

*• His life l pnve him. and did thereto add 
My love w ithout retention or restraint : 

All his." Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, T. 


IT Technically : 

1. Med. : Tlie power of holding eonfmed. 
Used of the bladder, Ac. 

Scots Law : A lien ; the right of with- 
holding debt or of retaining property until a 
debt doe to the person claiming this right be 
duly paid 


fiy-tent ’-is, s. pi. (Xnt, nbl. pi. of retentus, 
pa. par. of rctineo = to retain (q.v.).] Things 
retained. 

% (1) To be Kept in retentis: To be kept 
among things retained or reserved for some 
future purpose. 

(2) To lie in retentis: 

Scots Txiw : To lie in proof, as the examina- 
tion of witnesses, which, in certain cases, is 
taken before the cause is ripe for trial. 


rSt-i^enje, * ret'-i^en-^y, s. [Fr. re- 
tire nee,' Uowi Lat. reticentia, from ret ice ns = 
reticent (q.v.) ; Sp. reticcncia ; ltaL reticenza.] 

1. Ord . Ixmg.: The quality or state of 
being reticent; a refraining from talking; a 
keeping of ooe's owu counsel ; aileuce, reserve. 

** Many times, t wls. a smile, a reticence or keeping 
silence, may well express a speech, and make itumro 
eiuplintlciU.’ — P. Holland: t'tularch, p. 8*1. 

2. Rhet. : The same as Aposiopesis (q.v.). 

rct’-I-^ent, a. [Lat. reticens, pr. par. of re - 
(iceo = to be silent again: re- = again, and 
taceo = to be silent] Inclined to Leep silent, 
or to keep one's own counsel ; indisposed to 
talk ; silent, reserved. 

" Upon this he is naturally reticent"— Lamb: Letter 
to Coleridge. 

* rot’-I-clc, a. JLat reticulum , dimin. from reie 
= a net.] 

1. A small net. 

2. A reticule, a hand-bag. 

3. A reticulated-micrometer (q.v.). 


r$-tcnt' Tve, a. A «. [Fr. rttentij.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having the power or quality of retaining. 

“The pebbly gravel next, the layers then 
Of mingled mould* of mure retentive earths." 

Thomson : Autumn. 614. 

■fl Used also of immaterial things : as, a re- 
tentive memory, the retentive faculty. 

2. Confining, restraining. 

“ Have I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentire enemy, my gaol ?* 

Shnk ttp. : Timon of Athens. tit 4. 

*B. As suhst. : That which ‘retains, re- 
strains, or confines ; a restraint 

•• Those secret checks which are raised within Itself 
(the heart] readily conspire with all outward retcn - 
tires."— Dp. Halt: Contempt: Nabald Abigail. 

rS-tent’-Ive-ly, adv. [Eng. re. nth*; -ly.] 
In a retentive manner. 

rS-tent' ive-ncss,s. [Eng. retentive; -nzss.) 
The quality or state of heiug retentive. 

“The rrtentivenest with which he held together a 
variety of elatiorate figures aud statistic!."— Leisure 
Hour, J&u., 188o. p. 58. 

•rSt-en-ue, s. [Retinue.] 

re-te’-por a, s. [Lat. rete = a net, and poms 
= a passage", a channel.] 

Zoology & Palacontoloqy : 

. 1. A genus of Eschari 1®. Cmnoecium 

branched, often reticulated. Tertiary and 
recent. 

2. A genus of Fencstellid®, called by Prof. 
King Phyllopora. Siluriau to the Cretaceous 
rocks (?). 

ref-e-pbre, s. IRetepora.] Any individual 
of the Ketepura (q.v.). 

• rS-tex', v.t. (Lat. retexo = to unweave.] To 
unweave, to undo, to annul. 

“ Neither king James, king Charles, nor any parlia- 
ment, did ever apiHitut that any of Ms orders should 
be retezed."— Racket : Life of IIV/iuttu. p 57. 

• re-tex' -ture, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. texture 
(q.v.).] The act of weaving again ; a second 
or new texture. 

•rethor, a. (Rhetor.] 

*rethorlk,a. [UnETontc.] 

•re-ti-ar'-i-ro, 5 . pL [RETiAmus.] 

Zool.(PL): Retiaries; spiders which apln 
webs to catch their prey. 

fO-tl-ar'-i-iis, s. [Lat., from rete = a net.] 

JJotti. Antiq. : A gladiator who was armed 
with a trident fork and a net. [Gladiator.] 

M As lu n throng'd amphitheatre, of old. 

The wary // -tinriut trapp'd hit foe." 

Thomson : Cnt.le of Indolence, 1L rliiL 

•re'-ti-a-ry, n. A s. [Lat. rriiariws.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Like a net; retiform. 

2. Weaving or using nets or wehs to catch 
their prey. 

" We wilt not dispute the pictures of retiary spiders 
and their ixkiiUoii lu the web."— lirowne : Vulgar L'r- 
rourt. hk. v., ch. xlv. 

3. Armed with a net; heoce, fig., skilful to 
entangle. [Retiarius.] 

“ Scholastic rctiary versatility of logic."— Coleridge. 

B, As substantive: 

1. Rom. Amiq.: A retiarina (q.v.). 

2. Z 00 L (PL): [Retiari.e]. 


re-tlc'-u-lar, a. [Lat. reticulum ■= & little 
net; Eng. ad.j. sufT. -ar. ) Having the form of 
a net or oetvvork ; formed with interstices; 
retiform, 

rctlcular-body, s. [Rete-mucusum] 
retlcular-ti3sue, a. [Areolar-tissue.) 

re-tic-u-liir'-i-a, s. pi. [Reticle.] 

Znol. : A name proposed by Carpenter in 
1S02, and now widely adopted for the Fora- 
minifera. He divides it into twn sub- classes, 
Impel forala and Perforata, the former with 
four orders (Gromidea, Aatrnrhizidea, Milio- 
lidea, and Lituolidea), and the latter with six 
(Textularidea, Chiloslomellidea, Lageuidea, 
Globi gerin idea, Rotalidea, aad NmumuU- 
nidea). 

re-tic-u-lar l-an, a. [Reticularia.] Be- 
longing to or cnaV.icteristic «>i the Itcticulaiia 
(q.v.). (Cassell's Nat. Hist., vi. 34(5.) 

rc-tic -u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. reticular; - ly .] 
In a reticular or net-like manner. 

re-tic’-u-late, re tic’-u-lat-cd, a. [Lat. 
ret icutaius t ‘ from reticulum, dimin. of rete = a 
net; Fr. reticule.] 

L Ord . Lang.: Formed of net-work ; con- 
structed like the meshes of a net; having 
distinct lines crossing each other like net- 
work. Applied tn lattice-windows, the cross- 
bars of a fence, Ac. 

" The Intervals of the cavities, rising a little, make 
e pretty kiud of reticulated work,"— Woodward : on 
Fossdt. 

II. Technically: 

1. Rot.: Netted (q.v.). Used of leaves, ver- 
nation, cells, vessels, Ac. 

2. Min.: Applied to minerals occurring in 
elongated crystals, or fibres which ait* mmenr 
less parallel, and crossed by a similar group- 
ing, so as to exhibit meshes like those of a net. 

reticulated-glass, s. 

Glass: A species of ornamental glass ware, 
formerly made in Venice and recently rcvi\od. 
It is produced by a network of air-bubbles 
inclosed in the glasa, aud arranged in legular 
interlacing series. 

reticulated- micrometer, s. A kind 
of micrometer invented by Mai vasia, and 
used for measuring small celestial distances. 
It consists of an eye-piece of low power, 
having sti etched across it a number of wires 
at rigiit angles to, 
and at equal and 
known distances 
from each other. 

retlcnlated- 
mouldmj, s. 

Arch. : A mem- 
ber composed of a 
fillet interlaced in 
various ways, like 
network. It is 
found chiefly in 
buildings in the 
Norman style. 

reticulate \- 
work, 5 . A va- 
riety oT masonry consisting of layers of squared 
stone laid horizontally nnd obliquely, so as 
to present their edges at the face of the wall, 
giving an appearance of network. It was 
common amongst the Romans. 



RETICULATEO-MOCLniNO. 
(From Snrrrvxn A rrh . Tower of 
St, Peter's, Northampton.) 


re-tlc-u-la -tion, a. [Reticulate.] 

1. The state of being reticulate or netlike ; 
net-work ; reticulated work ; an organization 
of substances resembling net-work. 

2. A method of copying a painting or draw- 
ing by the help of tli reads stretched serosa % 
frame so as to form squares. 

re-tlc-n-la-to-, pref. [Lat reticulatusxs. 
reticulated; 0 connective.] Reticulated. 

reticulato-venose, a. 

Lot. : Having netted veins. 

rct-I-cule, s. [Fr., from Lat reticulum, 
dimin. from rete — a net. ] 

1. A kind of bag, originally of net-work, now 
of any material, used by Indies for carrying 
in the band ; a ladies* handbag. (Frequently 
corrupted into ridicule.) 

** A lady could take no more than her reticule could 
carry ."— fir Quincey: Spanish Nun, 5 9- 

2. A reticulated-micrometer (q.v.). 

3. The same as Reticulum, 1. 

t rc-tic-u-ld'-sa, s. pi. [PI. of Mod. Lat re- 

ticulosns'= much netted ; rete = a net.] 

Zool. : The same as Reticularia (q.v.) (?). 

rc-tlc-n-Idse, a. [Reticulosa.] Much re 
ticulate’d. 

rctlculosc-rIiizopod3, s. pi. [Reticu 

LARIA.J 

rc-tic '-Ti-lum, a. [Lat, dimin. from rele — a 

net.] 

1. Anat. : An extremely delicate network of 
tissuesuppnrting the proper nervous sulwlauce 
in the brain and the .spinal curd. (KolUker.) 

2. Comp. Anat.: The second stomach of 
ruminants; the hone) comb bag. 

3. Rf>t. : The fibrous sheath at the base of 
the petioles of palms. 

rc’-tl-form, a. [Lat. re((/brmis, from rfte = 
a net, and jarm a = form, shnpe.j Having the 
form nf a net in texture ; composed of net- 
work ; reticulated. 

“The retiform tunicle is whltinh." — Ray: On the 
Creation, pL ii. 

rotlform connective-tissue, a. 

Anat. : Tissue in which the ramified corpua- 
cles unite into a reticular or line trabcuilar 
structure, but neither white nor elastic Id ires 
me developed. Called also ReticulAr, Cy logon- 
ous, and Adenoid-tissue. (Quain.) 

rct'-in-a, $ . [Lat., from rete = a net.] 

Anat. : The net-like expansion of the optic 
nerve, lying between the black pigment mid 
the vitreous humour of the eye. It is the 
only part immediately concerned in the act of 
sensation. 

rct-In-ac’-n-lum, (pi. ret-in-iic'-n-Ia),*. 
[Lat = that which retains or holds back, 
lrom retineo= to retain (q.v.) ] 

1. Anat.: A restraining band. There are 
retimeub of the ileo-ciecul valve and of tba 
tendons. 

2. Dot. : A viscid gland connected with lha 
slignin, ami holding fast the pollcu masses in 
Orchidaceie and Asclepiadaceie. 

* 3. Snrg . ; An instrument formerly uaed lu 
operations for hernia, Ac. 

ret in al, a. [Eng. reri'w(a); -al.] Of or per- 
taining ‘to the retina. 

rc-tln’-a-lltc, s. TG r. pprivq (r he tine) = resin, 
and AiOo; (Itthos) = stone.] 

MLn. : A massive serpeutioe with a resinous 
lustre. 

* rct'-in-a n^e, * ret yn-atm^c, *. [O. Fr.] 

Retinue, "retainers. 

" Ami nl the riche retynau nee, that rotetbhemon fata 
lyvynje." Piers Plowman, p. 27. 

rct-i-napn-tha, 6- [Gr. purivy (rhltine) = 
resin, and Eng. naphtha. ] [Toluene.] 

rct-in-as phalt, s. [Gr. ppri’crj (rhctinZ) = 
resin, aoU. Eng. asphalt.] 

Min.: An earthy, brown substance found 
in lignite at Bovey, Devonshire. Hardness, 
1 to" 2-5; sp gr. 1’135; lustre, somewhat 
resinous to earthy ; flexible and elastic when 
first obtained, but becomes brittle on drying. 
Alcohol dissolves out 53‘92 per cent, this is 
the retinellite (q.v.). The remainder has oot 
been examined. 


©te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 U, work, who, son; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ■ try, Syrian, », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew* 
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rot in-el'-lite, s. [Dlinin. from re/ini/«(q.v.).] 

Jim. ; A resm-like substance dissolved out 
of retinasphalt (q.v.) by alcohol. Colour, 
light-brown. Fluid at 160’. Compos. : carbon, 
76-66; hydrogen. 8*76; oxygen, 14-39= 100. 

ro tin’ -ie, a. (Gr. pijnVrj (r)iftine) = resin ; 
-ic.J Derived from or continuing retene. 

retinlo acid, a. 

1. Chem. : C.k)1Im 06O The portion of retln- 
asphalt soluble in alcohol ; obtained as o 
yi lhnv-brown resin, which melts about 120 ’. 
It dissolves abundantly in ether, hum which 
It is in most part precipitated by alcohol. 
From its alcoholic solution acetate of lead in 
alcohol yields a precipitate. 

2. Min.: (Retinellite). 

r£t in lto, s . [Gr. p^riirq ( rhctint) — resin ; 

eull. -i/e (Min .). J 

1. Min. : The same as Copaute (q.v.). 

2. Petrol : The same as Pitchstone (q.v.). 

rSt in f tis, a. (Eng. re/iu(n); suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. : Inlinnnnation of the retma, the 
three forms being ditlose, exudative, and 
nephritic ; the last is found in cases of 
Bright's disease. 

ret'-in old, a. (Gr. pijr*Vij (rAe/tne)= resin, 
and «T 6 o« ( eidos) = form, appearance. 1 Resiu- 
likc, resinifonn ; resembling a resin without 
being actuatly such. 

rot'-in- 6 Io, a. (Gr. prjrt vg ( rhetine ) = resin ; 
•ole.] 

Chem. : Retinyl. A name given to hydro- 
carbons obtained in the rci tiiication of the 
products of the dry distillation of turpentine 
resins. 

ret In os -CO p $,a. (Eng. reftn(n), and Gr. 
oxoneui (skojieo) = to sec.] Examination of the 
retina of the eye. (Annandale.) 

r£t‘ I nue, * ret’-e nuo, a. [O. Fr. retenne , 
from retenir = to retain (q.v.).] 

1 . The attendants on n princo or other dis- 
tinguished person, especially when on a 
Journey or procession ; a train, a suite, a 
cortege. 

- Tlicy follow her m part of her retinue, end are In. 
trod need am her companion*." — tip. Hartley: Sermon*. 
toL sur. S. 

2. Anything which accompanies ; an ac- 
companiment. 

"Till* whole tmlo of suppoaltlons or Assertion*, 
brought, tn a* part of the retinue lo wait upon the 
ergiiMienL ii priori, U littlr else but a train of error 
and falic rtaMoulus."— 11 atertand : Work*, voL lv., p. 
4C7. 

rSt'-tn yl, a. (Eng. ret in; -yl.) (Retinole.] 

•rot-i-pod, a. (Lat. re/e = a net, and pes 
(genit. pedis) = a foot.] 

Orniih. (PI): Birds which have the skin of 
their tarsi divided Into small polygonal scales. 

r 6 -tir'-a- 9 $r, a. (Eng. retir(e); ~acy.) 

1 . The act of retiring ; the state of having 
or being retired. 

2. A competency on which to retire. (In 
both ecnsca American.) 

rfit-i rado, a. (Fr., from rerirer=to with- 
draw.] 

Fort. : A kind of retrenchment in the body 
of a bastion or other work to which a garrison 
may retreat to prolong n defence. It usually 
consists of two faces, which uiako a rcentcr- 
iog angle. 

r 6 tir'-ftl, a. (Eng. retir(e); -of.] 

Pa niing, £c. ; Tho act of retiring s bill. 

rc-tiro’, * rc tyro, v.i. & t. (Fr. rdirer, 
fi oin re- = tmek, mid tirer = to draw ; 8 p, A 
Port, ret irar ; Ual. re tiro rc. ] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To withdraw ; to draw back ; to go to a 
placo of privacy. 

M fietlrh Ip t» Hill house of • near rflatlVA.”— Wood: 
Athei u» U*on„ v ul. 1. 

^ Often used rt-flcxivcly. 

" You must retire yminet/ 

Into »<> me covert." Shaketp ; 11 Inter* Tale, lv. s. 

2. To retreat from danger, action, nr battle. 

" Wat* will* a retirin' } enemy 
With much moro Lmvidl Ilian with vtct/'ry." 

tiuniel t'leU 11‘urt. tv. 

3. To recede ; to bo bent or curved back : 
as, The shore re/irej to form « hay. 


4. To withdraw from business or active life 
to a private life. 

" Thus Attleus, and Trumbull tbos, retired." 

Pope: WltuLtor Porett, 458 . 

5, To recede ; to depart gradually. 

M Fat distant In the south, the ray 
blioue pale amid retiring day." 

Scott : Lord of Vie Idee, r. J. 

B, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To withdraw ; to lead or take back. 

•' He might have retired hU i»owi<r.“ 

Slmkeep. : Jluhard //., li. a 

2. To make or cause to withdraw from ac- 
tive service ; to place on tho retired list : as, 
To retire an otlicer. 

II. Comm.: To withdraw from circulation 
by taking up ond paying. 

** That the hanks be forbidden to retire thetr ear- 
rt-ncy except ujxm reasonable notice."*— /Italy TUo. 
gruph, Dec. 7. Idol. 

• re-tire', * re-tyre, •. t ntTiRE, r.] 

1 . Tho act of retiring; retirement, with- 
drawal ; retreat. 

"The hand of Mars 

Bcckuulug with firry truncheon my retire 

Shaketp. : 7'rottu* & Cre**ida, V. & 

2. A place of retirement or privacy ; retreat, 
seclusion. 

" Eve . . . with audible lament 

Discover'd soon the place of her retire." 

Hilton P. L, XL S66, 

re tired’, pa. par. & a. (Retire, v.) 

A- As pa. ;xxr. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1 . Withdrawn or secluded from society or 
public notice ; secluded, quiet, private. 

M Few months we lived retired, nnkoown. 

To all but one dear friend alone. ' 

Scott : flokrby. Iv. 20. 

2. Secret, private ; dillicult to be seen, 
known, or discovered. 

•' Language most shews a man : speak that I may 
see lliee: It 'prints out of the most retired and lu- 
lu ost jiiirts of u*.' — lien J onion. 

3. Withdrawn from business or active life ; 
having giveu up business : os, a retired mer- 
chant. 

4. Fond of seclusion, privacy, or retire- 
ment: as, a persou of retired habits. 

retlred-flanlc, s. 

Fort. : A Hank bent inward toward the rear 
of tin* woik. The addition of such thinks, 
partially closing the gorge, cliauges % redan 
to a lunette (q.v.). 

retired-list. a. 

Mil. £ Na ral : A list en which superan- 
nuated and retired officers are placed. 

" He was plncvd on the retlred-lLl with tho rank of 
Hear- Admiral. "—.SI. Jameet (Jaiette, Sept. 10 , IBttO, 
p. 12 . 

• rc-tir'-ed-Iy, adv. (Eng. retired: dy.) In 
a retired or secluded manner ; io privacy or 
seclusion. 

• re tir'-cd ness, i. (Eng. retired ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being retired ; a stuto 
of retirement ; privacy, seclusion, sotitude. 

" A loaihllko refiredneu and eloseocu of mind."— 
Sidney Arcadia, bk. 11. 

re tire men t, a. [Fr., from retirer= to 
retire (q.v.).J 

I. Ordinary language: 

1 . The act of withdrawing or retiring ; with- 
drawal. 

2, The art of withdrawing from business or 
a-tive life: ns, the retirement of on officer 
from the army. 

3”. The statu of bclnc retired or withdrawn 
from society or public notice ; seclusion, 
privacy. 

*' Person* . . . who now, by a fntf not onnsnal to 
conrllrn*, sprud a hfo id puxcriy and retirement. 
Uotdnnlth : lire, No. 2. 

• 4. The state of being abstracted er with* 
il rawn. 

** In this retirement of the mind from thr srnsrs. 
It retains a yrt more Inchii rnt mini lie r of thinking, 
whu.li wo call drvaiuliiit UnXe. 

5. A retired, private, or secluded abode; a 
reticrit ; seclusion, privacy ; a place lo which 
ono retires for quiet, privacy, or solitude. 

" Caprra hail Iw'rn tho retirement of Anynslus for 
soino Llmo. and tli* roaldviu's of TI’jctIub fur many 
years.*— .iddis> m 

II, Comm. : The art of retiring or with- 
drawing from circulation. 

"llo approves Mr. Fnlyors r «immrmli»Mans for 
thr retirement i.f tho silver opnlllcato.’— hady Tele- 
graph, |)«-c. 7. 1**1. 


• ro-tir r ~en 90 , s. (Retire, tt.) A retiring 
disposition or msnner ; shyness, reserve. 

" Thrre was ho her speech a certain rtironae.’— 
Mr*. CrtiUk. 

re-t'ir'-cr, • ro-tyr-cr, *. (Eng. retiric), ▼. ; 
*er.| Ono who ictires or withdraws. 

" While* rank retyrer* if*ve their enemlua prouotL s 
(iatcoigne: Frail** of Ham. 

re-tir’-Ing, pr. par & a. IUetire,^.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (Seo the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Withdrawing ; going into solitude as 
seclusion ; retreating. 

2. Reserved or shy In disposition ; not for- 
ward or obtrusive. 

3. Assigned lo or suitable for one who re- 
tires or is retired from public service: as, a 
retiring allowance. 

rot-is-tene, a. (Etyin. not apparent.] 

CA/td. ; C 10 II 14 . A solid hydrocarbon, pro- 
duced by heating wit h zmc-dii*tdioxyreti*lcne, 
a compound formed f ruin retene by the action 
of chromic acid. It crystallizes from alcohol 
in white la mi use. 


t rc-tit e lao, t rc-tit-o-lar' 1-03, s. pi 

ILat. rele = a net, and tclum = a dart.] 

Zool. : In Walckuner’s arrangement a sub- 
division of the family Aniueid.e, containing 
spiders spinning webs of an open mesh-work 
ami of an irregular form, and remaining in the 
middle or on one side tc catch their puy. 


re told’, pret., pet, par., A a (Retell.) 


rc-tor'-sion* a. (Retortion.) 


re tort', v.t. & i. (Lat. retortus, pa. par. of 
retnrtjueo = to twist back ; Fr. retorgner ; 8 jk 
retorccr ; Ital. virorcere.) MtETonT, s.J 
A. Transitive: 


• I. To l*»Nd or curve back. 

• 2. To throw back ; to cast back. 

M As when his virtue* *l.1i»iuu ujn*ii •*thcrs 
Hent them. Hint they ■.•otort tb.*t heut a^alo 
To the first giver ’* 

Shakcsp. : Tro ilu* A Creuida, HI. k 

3. To return or throw bac k, as su nrgun.**nv, 
accusation, taunt, iucivility, censure, or the 
like. 

** Retorting Ida own cooceasloos upoo him."— Watm* 
land : Work*, v. 204. 

B, Intransitive : 

• 1. To bend or curve back, as a line. 

2. To return au argument, or charge ; to 
make a retort. 


" The «t>orts of rlorv to the brave belong, 
rynlu*. 


Retort * Eery 


Pot*; tlomer ; Qdynett vlll. 177. 


re-tort', S. (Fr. retorts = a retort or crooked 
body ; prop. fern, of retort, pa. i*ir. of retordrs 
= to wrest back, from I.at. retorqneo , fioin re* 
= back, and torqueo -= to twist] 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : A censure, taunt, or In- 
civility returned ; the return of an orginuent, 
taunt, or incivility ; a severe reply or repartee. 

M He wilt me wonl If I said Id* i*anl w»» 1 tot cut 
writ, he was hi the ndi.t! It was’: this 1* tailed the 
retort courteous.'— Sh-ik**p, : .<1 To u l.ika It. v. 4. 

2. Chem. (C Art: A vessel in whose chamber 
an object Is subjected to distillation or de- 
composition by heat, a neck conducting off 
the volatile products. The retort of tho 
chemical laboratory is a vessel of glass, pLali- 



nnm, porcelain, or other material. It t£ 
flask -aim ped, hating a hnig neck attached, lo 
which tlm pnalucts of the dUtUInlnm are 
cninlcdHcMl, ami from which they pan* Into tho 
lccrjvrr. Tho relent of the gmownrhn In a 
evlimh r or Kcgnicnt cf a cylinder, fonne«l of 
clay or iron. 

retort house, *. 

/ 7 o.*-mnii. ; The building In which tho re- 
torts are situated, and tho gas manufactured. 


boll, b 6 ^; poitt, ; cat, 9 CII, oborus, 9 bin, bench; go, fccm; tliln, ^hia; Bin, 09 ; oxpoct, yonopbon, exist, ph = t 
-clan* -tian = shan, -tlon, -slcn = shun; -;ion, -sion - rJUtm. -clous, tlous, -sious = Bbtia. -bio, -cllo, Ac. =» doL 
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retorted— retreat 


re-tort'-cd, a, I Retort, v.] 

* I. Onl. Lang. : Bent or thrown back ; 
twisted back. 



2. Her.: Applied to 
Berjmnts wreathed 
one in another, or 
freticd in the form 
of u knoL 


rg-tort'-er, s. {Eng. 
reiort, v. ; -er.] One 
who retorts. 


re - tor' tion, re - 
tor-slon, s. iFr. 

retorsion.] 

* I. Ord. Lang : The 
act of retorting; reflection or turning back. 


RETORTED. 


“ By an easy retortion to fierce eod wound itself.**— 
SpcTuer: On Prodigies, p. 253. 


2. Internal . law : The nse, by a power in- 
jured by the withdrawal by another power of 
Bnine indulgence, of the right of retorting by 
the withdrawal of tho like fudulgeuce from 
the latter. 


* re-tort’-Ive, a. (Eng. retort ; «m.] Of the 
nature of a retort ; containing retort. 

•re-td'-eao, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Mod. Lat, 
retasu* = much netted.) 

Lot. : In Lindley's Nat. Syst. of Bot. (ed. 2nd, 
1836), a group of Endogens, having either 
many ribs, with the intervals between them 
irregularly netted, or having a midrib and 
netted sides. Orders, Smilaceie, Dioscereaceie, 
aud Roxburgh iaceae. 


II. Art: To paint or trace over again ; to 
renew, as the defaced outliue of a drawing ; 
to retouch. 


* re-tra^e'-a-blo, a. [Eng. retrace; -able.) 
Capable of being retraced. 


re-tract, v.t. & i. (Fr. rHracter, from Lat. 
rttracto, frequent, of retraho = to draw back : 
re- = back, and traho = to draw ; Sp. retractor; 
ltal. rttrattan.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To withdraw ; to draw back. 

’’ Tbe scaa into themselves retract tlielr flows." 

Drayton : 0/ hit Lad not coming. 

2. To rescind, to revoke. 

€, To refraef and call In ageu their unjust 
Joye • Expot. of Daniel, ch. v. 

3. To recall ; to withdraw; to recant, bs a 
declaration, promise, statement, Ac. ; to dis- 
avow. 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To recall or withdraw a declaration, pro- 
mise, concession, or the like. 


’* She will, aud she will not. she grants, denies, 
Couseuts, refracts, advances, and ILeu flies.** 

Oran villi. 


2. To retreat. 


•* They were fully determined, and bent to compell 
hjrm to retract wyth dent yf awourd.'*— Ball ; KUtr. III. 
(an. to). 


re-tract', $. (Retract, v. 1 

1. Farr. ; The prick of a horae'e foot In 
nailiDg a shoe. 

*2. A retreat. 

"They mndo eruptions amt retract* at pleasure. 
Dowell : Dodo nu t Grove, p. 35. 


re'-tose, a. (Retos/r.) 

Bot. : Having much netted leaves ; of or be- 
longing to the Retosx (q.v.). 

• re to 38', V.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. loss v. 
(q.v.).] To toss back or again. 

" Toss'd and retnu'd. aloft, and thrn below." 

Dryden ! Cymon A Iphigenia, $70. 

re-tou 9 h\ v.t. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. touch , v. 
(q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Tang. : To touch or touch up again ; 
to improve by new touches ; to revise. 

" He sighs departs, and leaves the accomplish'd plan 
That lie has touch'd, retouch'd, inauy a long day.** 
Cotoper : Task, Pi, 7e6. 

2. Art: To improve or revive by new 
touches ; to gn over, as a work of art a second 
time, and restore a faded part, or to add por- 
tions to for its general improvement. 

" The great picture which he afterwards retoviKcd 
and finished.*'— Reynolds: Journey to Flanders. 

re-tou$h r , $. (Retouch, b.) 

Art : A repeated or second touch ; the 
restoration of decayed colour In pictures aud 
of worn lines in engravings. 

re-tou9h'~er, s. (Eng. retouch, v. ; -er.J One 
who retouches. 

"The potters and moulders and modelers hevlng 
finished their work, the ware is handed over to the 
retouchers ."— Seri finer'* Magazine, March. 1378, p. «87. 

re- tour', $. [Fr. = a return. 1 

• L Ord. Lang. : Retreat, retirement, return. 

" Dede here ineue make refour.** 

Seven S'lgrs, 43 ®. 

2. Scots Taw: An extract from chancery 
of the service of an heir to bi3 aucestor. 

r^-toured', a. [Retour.] 

Scots Law : Expressed or enumerated in a 
re tour. 

retoured-duty, s. The valuation, both 
new and <dd, of lands expressed in the ictoiir, 
to the fluid eery, when uny one is returned or 
served heir. 

• re-tourn, t>.*. & i. [Return, v.] 

re-tri^e', v.t . [Pref. re-, and Eng. trace, v. 
(q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To trace or track back or again ; to go 
over again in the reverse direction. 

“ Ere yon silver Hum of night 
IT as thrice retraced h"r path of light 

tiyron: To E. N. Long, Esq. 

2. To trace back or up. 

"Then If the line of Tnrnns yon retrace, 
lie springs from Inaelms 01 Arghe race." 

Dryd.n: Virgil .tneui vii. J7L 

8. To trace, draw, or sketch again or anew. 
" He, whose lowly hotnne I retruce," 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk- L 


re-tract'-a-ble, re-tract'-I-ble, a. 

(Eng. retract, v. ; -able.) Capable of being re- 
tracted ; retractile. 

** Talons . . . retractable luto a sheath of skin."— 
Cook : First Voyage, hk. t, ch. vll. 

* re-trac’-tate, v.t. [Lat. refracfnfns, pa. 
par. of refraefo = to retract (q.v.).] To re- 
tract, to recall, to withdraw, to recant. 

" St Augustine wjlb not ashamed to retractate . we 
might say revoke, many things that had parsed lum; 
aud doth even glory that he seeth his tnuriulUes."— 
TratuUUours of ihe Utblc. (To the Reader ) 

re-trac-ta -tion, * re-trac-ta ci -on, s. 

[Lat. retractatio, from retractatns , pa. p;ir. of 
retractor to retract (q.v.).] The act of re- 
tracting, recalling, or withdrawing what has 
been said, promised, or couceded ; recantation. 

" Culpable beginnings have found commendable con. 
elusions and niiamou* courses piuus retractations ." — 
Browne : Christian Moral*, ii. 6. 

re-tr&ct'-ed, pa. par. a. (Retract, t?.] 

A* As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. yIs adjective : 

1. Bot. : Bent backwards. 

2. Her. : Applied lo charges when borne one 
shorter than the other. 

rc-tr&ct'-l-ble, a. (Retractable.] 

re trae'-tile, a. (Eng. retract ; -He.] Capa- 
ble of being retracted ; retractible. 

" The pieces In a telescope are refr<»cfi/c within each 
Other."— Kirby A Spence : Entomology. 1. 15L 

* ro-trac'-tion, $. (Fr., from Lat. relrac- 

tionem, accus. of retractio, from refraefns, pa. 
par. of retraho = to draw back, to retract 
(q.v.); Sp. retraccion; ltal. refrazio7i«.] 

1. The act of retracting, drawing back, or 
withdrawing. 

2. The act of recalling or withdrawing an 

avowal, promise, concession, declaration, or 
the like ; retractation ; recantation ; dis- 
avowal. • 

" There cAme Into her head certain verses, which If 
ahe had had present commodity, she would have ad- 
Joined as a retraction to the other."— Sidney. 

3. The act of withdrawing from a step 
taken ; the act of recatling, rescinding, nr 
revoking ; rescission. 

"The retraction or countermand of those things 
which against the Chrisliaus were before decreed." — 
Fox : Martyrs, p. 74. 

* re-tract'-ivc, a. & a. (Eng. retract ; -fre.] 

A. Asodj. : Tending or serving to retract ; 
retracting. 

B. As subst. : That which withdraws or 
takes from. 

" A strong retract iv, from even oor dearest and 
gain fullest ti 11 a" — Op. Mall: Remain*, p. 13*». 

re-tract'-ive-ly, arfv. (Eng. retractive ; -7y.) 
In a retractive manner ; by retraction or with- 
drawal. 


re-tract'- or. s. [Lot., from retractus, pa. 
par. of retraho = to retiact (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which re- 
tracts. 

II. Technically: 

1. Comp. Anat. (PL): Muscles drawing the 
foot of bivalve molluscs back into tbe shell. 
They are attached Co the shell, and leave on 
it small scars close to those of the adduc- 
tora. 

2. Fire-arms : A device by which the metal- 
lic cartridge-eases employed In breech -loading 
guns are withdrawn after firing. 

3. Surgery: 

(1) A towel or rubber cloth, which ia em- 
ployed to hold back the flapa while the bone 
is being sawn off. 

(2) A hook or hoe-like Instrument of metal, 
hard rubber, or horn, to hold back masses of 
tlesb nr anything obstructing the view while 
operating on deep-seated organs. 

rctractor-musclcs, $. pi (Retractor, 
II. 1 .] 

" As )ou{? as the bird struggled, so long would the 
tmmel, with its etrong re(i actor -muxdcs, keep its 
VAlves closed.^ ’’—Field, Oct S, 1335- 

* re-tralet, s. (0. Fr. retraicte.) A retreat. 

" The earle of Llncolne . . . seeing the business post 
retro Ut resolved to make on where the king was, and 
to glue him battailo.**— Bacon : llanry VII., p. 33 . 

* ro-tralt (1), * re-trait© (l), * re-trat© 

(1), s. [Retreat, $.] 

* re-tralt (2), * re-traite (2), * re-traitt, 
* re-trato (2). s. (Fr., ltal. ritratto.] A cast 
of tho countenance. 

" Whooo lalre ret ra iff I lo my shield do beftre." 

Spenser : F. Q. XL lx. 4. 

* re-trait, • re-trayt©, a. (Fr. retrait, pa. 
]>ar. of refraire = lo withdraw.] Retired, 
secluded. (Retreat, s.] 

" Some of their lodgings so obscure and retraytef — 
liars nett, 

re traus form', v.l. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
transform (q.v.).] To transform anew; to 
change back again. 

re-trane-for-ma‘-tion, s. [Pref. ra-, and 
Eng. tiaJisformation (q.v.).] A second trans- 
formation ; a change back, as to a former 
state. 


ro-trans'-late, v.t. [Pref. re- t and Eng. 
translate (q.v.) ] To translate again ; to trans- 
late back again to the original language. 

* re-trate, s. [Retreat, ».] 

re trax'-lt, $. [Lat. = he has withdrawn or 
retracted ; third pera. Bing. perf. indie, of 
retraho = to retract (q.v.).] 

Law: The withdrawing or open renuncia- 
tion of a suit in court, by which the plaintiff 
loses his action. 


* re-tread', v.t. or i. [Pref. rt- f and Eng. 
tretul, v. (q.v.) ] To tread again. 


re-treat', * re-trait, * re-traite, ■ re- 
treate, * re-treit, * re-trate, s. (O. Fr. 

retretc, retruite, retraicte (Fr. r tirade), fem. of 
retret, retrait, pa. par. of retrain (Lat. re- 
traho), from re- = back, and traire = to draw.] 
[Retract.] 

I. The act of withdrawing or retiring; a 
withdrawing of one’s self from a place ; with- 
drawal 


** His death, which took place not long after his rw- 
treat Iroiu public li/c." — Macaulay : Out. Eng., ch. xiL 


2. Specif. : A military operation, either 
forced or strategical, by which troops retire 
befnre an enemy. It differs properly from a 
flight in being orderly aud under control. 

" No thought of flight. 

None of re*reat." Milton; F. L., v|. 237. 


3. The withdrawal of a ship or fleet from 
an enemy ; the older and disposition of ehips 
declining an engagement. 

4. A state of retirement, privacy, or seclu- 
sion from society, noise, or bustle. 

5. Specif: A period of retirement with a 
view to religious self-examination, meditation, 
and special prayer, and lasting generally for 
three or seven days. 

G. A place of retirement, privacy, nr seclu- 
sion ; an asylum ; a place of safety or security ; 
a refuge. 

** Welcome, grave stranger, to our green retreats " 
Scott: Poacher. 


late, dt, lare, amid3t, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pin©, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wqU; work, who, son ; mute, cut), cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 89, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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7. A signal given in tlio army or navy, by 
beat of drum or sounding of trumpets, at 
sunset, or for retiring from exercise or arUon. 
- i>rceivlujr no remedy* In ye matter. »iim» 1 the 
Tttreir to be ■uUiided."— lit *ud« : Q, Curtia t, fof. 311. 


rS-treat', * re-tralte, n.i. & L (Retreat, «.] 
A- fufrarurifirc: 

1. To retire, withdraw, or move back ; to go 
bark to n place formerly occupied. 

2. To retire before an enemy, or from an 
advanced position. 

•• 8io* they retreat. and. e'en retreating, fleht." 

Pope : Uomer; tluul Y. 8C3. 


3. To retire ; to move away. 

* The retreating iuq the *lm of the Scorpion enter*.* 
Lot^/eitow : Ctungettn*. 1. 2. 

4. To withdraw or retire to a retreat or 
place of privacy nnd seclusion ; to retire to a 
place of safety or security ; to tako shelter or 
refuge. 

• B. Trans. : To draw back ; to withdraw. 

• Compelled Jordon to retreat his coune." 

* Sylvester. 


* ro-trcat'-Cd, a. (Eng. retreat ; -ed.[ With- 
drawn or retired Into privacy or seclusion ; 


secluded. 

•• Others more mllde 

Retreated lo * •ileal valley. »m;.“ 

Miilcn . P. L., It MS. 


• ro-treat'-er, s. (Eng. rtlrcat , v. ; -er.] One 
who retreats or gives way. 

•* He drew the retreafen up Into a body.'-Prute* 
Ruftrt beating up the Rebel*. p. tt. 


• ro-treat'-ful, a. [Eng. retreat ; -fiid(l).] Af- 
fording or serving as a retreat. 


* rc-trcat'-mont, «. (Eng. retreat; -merit.] 
Retreat. 

** Our Prophet's treat ret rea t merit." 

O' (Jr/eg : Plague qf Impertinence. 

XC-trcngh, & i. (0. Fr. retrencher (Fr. 
relrancher): re- = back, and irencher = to cut.] 

A. 7'ransiffve; 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1, To cut off or away ; to pare away. 

•• Thy eiubenuit parts refreneA." Denham. 

2. To deprive of ; to mutilate. (Butler : 
Eudihras.) 

• 3. To shnrten, to abbreviate. 

»• Thl« retrenched all fArlher ex.-imlnvllon o t him; 
lor thereby he vriw hiolHglhlA"— ftclv/uicc IVottoniarus, 
f, bn. 

• 4. To lessen, to abridge, to diminish. 

*• HLi altered gait and •tvtellnew retrench’d 

Cow per : Task, t. 7& 

5. To ent down ; to curtail ; to effect a 
saving of. 

'* Every gentleman. . . . wm retrenching something 
from the charge ol bl» table and ula collar."— J/ao 
aulay Rut . Rug., cb. *r. 

• 0. To coniine, to limit, to restrict. 

II. Aftf. ; To furnish with a retrenchment or 
retrenchments. 

B. infronaifiye: 

1. To live ot les9 magnificence or expense; 
to curtail one*i expenses ; to economize. 

“ On t retrench I yea, mlghtr well, 

HLriuk liack to my internal cell. 

Pope : Jmlr. qf Ruracr, Ep. L I. 

• 2. To eocroacb ; to make an inroad. 


X5 trongh'-mSnt, ». (Fr. ntranckemcnt .] 

2. Ordinary Utnguage: 

1. The act of retrenching or cutting away ; 
the lopping off or removing of what ia super- 
fluous. 

" ItlOnlUver'* Travel*] appeared In the November 
frtl lowing. (1720. 1 w I til iBVtml retrenchment juid altera- 
tiuua ’—Scott : JLIemotri qf Swift, J L 

2. The act of curtailing, cutting down, or 
abridging ; diminution, curtailment: as, To 
make retrenchments in excuses. 

R Fortification : 

1. A traverse or defence against flanking 
Are in a covered way or other portion of a 
work liable to be enfiladed. 

2. A breastwork nnd ditch behind another 
defensive work. 

3. An interior rampart or defensible line to 
whmh a garrison limy retreat to prolong a 
defence. 


•rSt* rl-buto, * ro-trlb* uto, v.t. [Lnt. 
* rrirthufus, pn. par. of retrittuo — to restore, to 
repay : re- — back, again, nnd tribuo = to give, 
to n-vsign.J To pay back ; to requite, to com- 
pensate. 

** A»d like • thunk fill In retried* 

AU you, my «wx<ioi. Iuve riirlch'd hip vr 111.“ 

t Piet t qf ConulA. lit t 


re-trib’-u ter, s. [Eng. ref ri&uf(e); -«*••] One 
who makes retribution. 

rct-ri-bu'-tlon, s. (Fr.. from Lot. tWrtlim- 
fiemem, nccus. of retributio, fiom retributus, 
pa. par. of refribwo — to retribuia (q.Y.) ; bp. 
retnbucion ; ltal. rririhurioiu.) 

1. The act of retributing ; the act of requit- 
ing actions, whether good or bad. 

M Where live the inounUln Chief* who hold 
Tli.tt pluiuli'i mg I .owl. uni liclil'iiud fold 
Is uuuhl Uul retri-jul ton true f " 

bcott . Uviy qf the Cal*, ▼. T. 

2. That which is given or done to rctnbutc ; 
a requital ; recompense, repayment, or re- 
warel ; a suitable return for dcseits. (Now 
generally used in the sense of a requital or 
punishment fur wrong or evil done.) 

"Till* I* the ero« 1 inu*t the sin and the «wlft 

relrtbulum.’’ Longfellow: Aid*.* i.i. 

3. '1 he distribution of rewaids aud punish- 
ments in a future life. 

** It Is A strong argument for a Btate of refrf&u!f'>n 
bere-vfu-r. that in Lin* world virtuous per*oa» orw very 
oIUu unfortunatu .’'— Add non : Spectator. 

retribution-theory, s. 

Anthmp . ; The term used to signify the be- 
lief in different grades of future happiness, 
especially in different regions of the other 
world, nllotted to men accoiding to their lives 
in this. It is very far from being universal. 
Tylor (Trim. Ctnf., cli. xiii.) considers that 
at first the doctrine of a future life was tliot 
such life was n mere continuance of the pre- 
sent, and this lie calls the Continuance-theory ; 
that the belief passed through an intermediate 
stage, in which it was held that excellence, 
valour, eocial rank, and religious observance 
modified circumstances and surroundings in 
the next life, and was finally developed iuto a 
doctrine of future reward and punishment. 

•• Qn Lh« whole, however. In the religion* of the 
lower rrtu;e ol culture, unions where they may have 
hem nfTocted by contact with higher religion*, the 
de*tluy of the »oul rdter denth *eeni* couiprimtively 
seldom to turn on a Judicial *ystein ol reward and 
tninlahuicut. Such diifereuee as they make between 
the future conditions of ilhlerei>t classes of smiU seems 
often to belimg too remarkable Intermediate doctrine, 
■bunting between th« eiulier eonllnuiuice-t.»rory and 
the retribution-ihcorg. , '—T)lor : Prim. Cult., cb. alii. 

re-trib’-n-tive, a. (Eng. rttribut(e); -ire.] 
Retributnry (q.v.). 

" Enduring thus tlic retributive hour." 

Shelley: Prometheus L’nbound, 

retributive theory, «. 

Law: The theory that punishment i9 In- 
flicted in retribution for an offence, and should 
if possible be similar in character to the mis- 
deed which it punishes. 1 1 was acted on in the 
early legislation of all countries. Us principle 
was, '* An eye for an eye, nnd a tooth for a 
tooth ** (Exod. xxl. 24). It has been displaced 
by the Yicw that no more punishment should 
be inflicted by human law than is sufficient 
to deter others from committing the offence. 
Even capital punishment is not defended on 
the principle that 44 Life shall go for life** (cf. 
Dent. xix. 21), but because it is believed that 
with abandoned criminals of n certoin type it 
hns a more deterrent effect than penal servi- 
tude for life would possess. 

* ro-trib’-u-tor, s. (Eng. rrfri&u!<c); -or.] 
One who makes retribution. 

” Ood i» 4 just Judge. * retribuler of every man hU 
cnn.’—Adam* : h'or/U. L UK*. 

rc trib'-u tor-y, a. IFng. retribut(f) : -cry .] 
Waking retribution ; rewarding fur good, and 
punishing fur wrong. 

rc-tliov'-a-blo, a. (Eng. rrfri«<0; -able.] 
Capnblc of being retrieved or recovered. 

*• That will ictrleve lh« credit of Hi* 1 thing, If It l>« 
retrievable, or over b4d 4uy credit''— Cray ; To Ur. 
Maton, let. 28. 

rc trio v‘-a-bl<^ ness, *. [Eng. retrievable; 
-n<jw.l Tlio quality or state of t/cing retriev- 
ablo. 

r5 txlcv'-a-bl^, onp (Eng- rdrfctxiJ<fr); - ly .] 
In a retrievable muunor. 

• r6-trlcv -nl, «. [Eng. rclrinie ) ; -ai.) The 
ai t of retrieving. 

r6 trtevo’, * ro trero, * ro-trivo, r.f. A (. 

[ Fr. rrlrou rnr to Und again : re- = again, ami 
froutrr = to find.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To find again; specif., as a sporting 
tenn, to find nnd bring bn* k to his master, ua 
a dug docH gome which linn been shot. 

“A dog tlist will fur* »hr m-w 4Th1 In* qiit^k at rw- 
trirnng » hat fall* UiLw iU'-PttU, U*c. 3*. 


2. To recover, to regain, to restore, to re- 
eatublisli. 

“ Thin battle 1> tnemomblo iu* the flr*t of a long 
•eric* of battle* lu wluuii the li Uli Uootja 1 1 <* igred tli» 
honour lo»t by mi»foituii^ and iu>*cyniluct lii dou»«w- 
tic «u *’ — VacuiUay , RtU. Lug., cb. xx. 

3. To make aioenda for; to compensate, to 
repair. 

•' Point to the cure, describe a Saviour** erww 
As ood* expedient to ref i ■»*■*<• bl» ' 

Caw per. firvdnfum, 19t. 

• 4. To recall ; to bring back. 

“ If on* 1 , (ike th» old l.*tli» i»ct*. oune » men g them. 

It would be k mom t<» rrtr«*M them fioiu tl.en cold 
luvi.il conceit*, town tunkiUoiiot their ncdecmxorv* 
—UerKelcy : To Pvj<. 

B. Intrnns. : To find ond bring back gama 
which has been shot ; to act as a retriever. 

* re-trievo', s. [Retrieve. t>.] A seeking 
again; a recovery, o leguming; specif., the 
finding and rccovciy of game wiiiclt lias been 
shot. 

m Well bring to th* retrieve." 

lien Jon*att : Staple qf .Vmr. IIL L 

* rc-trlcvo r -ment, s. (Eng. refrtcre; -men/.] 
Tin j act of retrieving; the state of being re- 
trieved ; retrieval. 

ro-triov'-cr, s. (Eng. retrieve); <r.) 

• 1. Ord. Lang . : Ooe who retrieves. 

2. Zoology £ Sporting : 

(1) The name given to tlio cross between the 
Newfoundland dog and the {Setter, or the 
Watcr-apnuiel, employed in retrieving game. 
The usual colour is black, but retrievers are 
frequently seen of a pure liver colour. 

(2) Any dog, of whntevcr breed, that has 
been biuken to retrieve. 

•• I •m niysdf po**e**cd of a fl rat-rat* rrtrieoer of 
that lualigmd ttie. the bulldog."— Aieyrkt: Roue* 
Dog* t Sporting Dog*, p. »7. 

rc-trim', v.t. [Pref. re-, and EDg. trim. (q.v.).] 
To ti mi aguin or anew. 

•rct -ri ment, *. (LaL refriraenfum.] Refuse, 
dregs. 

re-tro-, rct-ro, prefi (Lat., a comparative 
form from re-, red- — luck.) A pielix In 
words fioin the Latin, signifying back or 
backward. 

In words comjxmnded with retro-, the 
prefix is nsunlly pronounced rc-tr6-, though 
ref-ro- Is ofteu heard. The fli^t ia the better 
furm. 

% Per recte et retro : 

Music: Retrogrado imitation (q.v.). 

* rc tro det', i’.f. [Pref. retro-, nnd Eng. 
ocf, v. (q.v.).J To act backwards ; to act in a 
backward direction or in opposition. 

re-tro-dc'-tlon* «. [Pref. retro-, and EDg. 
action (q.v.).J 

1. Action bnckward or returned. 

2. Action or operation on something past or 
preceding. 

ro-trd-&c'-tive, a. (Fr. rilroaetif.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Acting or designed to set io 
regard to things jo>t; intended to retroaet; 
capnblo of retroaetmg ; operating by returned 
action ; retrospective. 

•• Tb* death of Cfiri*t had a retroad Ir* effect on 
tho*e that lived nml died they were redrcuiod. 

— liolingbrqke : Fragment*. J S*. 

2. Jaw: Applied to a law or statute which 
operates to n fleet, make criminal, or punish- 
able, nets done prior to the passing of tlio law. 

4 * A bin of pfdn* and jwimlllM wan Introduced. % 
rdnnertvc utAtmc. U> puiiinh the offnieee. uhtclidid 
nut c Mftt at Urn time they i*er© cou»u»llU*l ."— tHbbon : 
Alemoirt, p. iL 

rc-tr6-?tc'-tlvo 15^, neftn (Eng. rcfrtKirifre; 
-ly.] In a retroactive manner ; by rctnmrtlon 
nr returned netion or operation ; retro- 
spectively. 

ro-tro-^cdo' (I), V.i. (f>at. retrocolo, from 
retro- lack, nnd c«h»=to go.l To go or 
mo vo backward , to retire, to recede. 

TO tr6 9cdo* (2), V.t. [Fr. rfirnrhlrr.) To 
cede m grant back ag;»in ; to icstore to a 
former state; os, To rtirocalc an estate to a 
former owner. 

rc tr-3 9C<1’ ent, a. [Tat retire:! ms, pr. fior. 
of retmcrtlo lo retrocede (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. terno. : Retroceding; Inclined to 
ret roredfl or recede. 

2. Pathol. : Dlsjip] icarlng freun ono part of 


boll, l>6^ ; ptSilt, cat, ^cll, chorus, ^htn, bongh; go. 6cm; thin, *hls; sin, a?; oxpoct, Xonophon. exist. -lug* 

•clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, ston — shim; -{ion, jlon — zlion. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. l>gl» dfl 
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retrocession— retroversion 


the body to reappear in another. The epithet 
is specially applied by Cullen to gout which 
leaves the extremities to atl'ect the stomach, 
or some other internal organ. It ia often pro- 
duced by the application of cold to a gouty 
liuiL. 

re-tro-^ess'-ion (ss as sh) (1), *. [Lat. re- 

trocessus, pa. par. ot retrocedo = to retrocede 
(q.v.).] The act of retroceding, going back, 
or receding. 

** Thia argument U drawn from the Bun’a reTro- 
cession.”— More : Jmmort. of the Soul, IIL il. 66. 

^ Retrocession of the equinoxes: The Preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. [Precession, ^.] 

re-trd- 9 ess'-ion (ss as sli) (2), *• [rref. 
rrfro-, ami Eng. cession (q.v.).] The act of 
retroceding or giving back ; specif., in Scots 
Law, the leconveyance of any right by an 
assignee back into the person of the cedent, 
who thus recovers his former right, by being 
the assignee of liis own assignee. 

re-tro-^ess'-ion-al (ss as sli), a. I Eng. 
rrfrocession; -nbj * Of, belonging to, or in- 
volving retrocession. 

ro'-tro choir (cho as kw), s. [Pret refro-, 

and Eng. choir (q.v.).] 

Arch, : (See extract). 

“ Petroeholr .— The chapel* and other parts behind 
and about the fcigli altar «re so called, as. for example, 
the Lady Chapel when »i> placed. Mouks who were 
■»ck or infirm or those who arrive*' c«oo late to enter 
the choir, were appointed to hear vbe eercice in the 
retrochoirsf — Glossary of Architecture. 

re-tro-cop'-n-lant, a. [Retro copulate.) 

Oopulatiog backward or from behiud. 

* re-tro-cop-u-late, v.i. [Pref. retro-, and 
Eng. copulate (q.v.).] To copulate or beget 
youug from behiud. 

•rc-tro-cop u-la-tion, s. [Prcf. retro 
and Eng. copulation (q.v.). ] The act of retro- 
copulating. 

** From the nature of this position, there ensueth 
a necessity of retrocnpulation."— Brotcne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., cb. x> iL 

re-trod', pret. £ pa. par. of v. [Retread.) 

* re-tro-duc'-tion, s. [Lat. retro= back- 
ward. and duclio = a leading, from ductus, 
]ia. par. of duco = to lead.) idie act of lead- 
log or bringing back. 

re'-tro flexed, a. [Lat. rctroflexus, pa. par. 
of retroflecto = to bend back.) 

Lot. : Reflexed (q.v.). 

re-tro-flex'-Ion (x as ksh), s. [Lat. retro- 

fleams, pa par. of retroflecto = to bend back : 
retro = backward, and Jlccto — to bend.) 

Pathol. : The act of bending ; the state of 
being bent back. Used of the uterus when 
it is bent back at the point where the neck 
joins the body, so as to be shaped like a 
common retort. 

re'-tro flract, re-tro-Cract -od, s. [Pref. 
retro-, and Lat. fractus , pa. par. of Jrango ~ to 
break.] 

Bot. : Bent back so as to look as if broken : 
as, a retrofract peduocle. 

* re-tro-gen -er-a-tive, a. [Pref. retro-, 
aod Eng. generative (q.v.).] Copulating from 
behind ; retrocopulaot. 

re-tro-gra da'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
retrog radatus, pa. par. of rdrogrado = to retro- 
grade (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit, : The act or state of retrograding or 
going backward; retrogression. 

2. Fig. : A movjng backward or toward an 
inferior state ; decline in excellence. 

IL Asfron. ; The act of moving liackwarda, 
from east to west. [Retrograde, II. l.j 

“The starre* theraselve* are thought to return 
more speedily iu their re'rooradntion than in their 
direct course forward.”—/’. Holland : Plinie, hk. ii., 
cb. xviu 

re'-tro grade, * re-tro-grad, a. [Lat. 

rdrogmdus = going backward ; retrogradior 
= to go backward: retro = backward, and 
gradior — to go, to move ; gradus = a step.) 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Lit.: Going or moving backwards. 

** Two geomanttc figures * ere display'd . . . 

One wheu direct, and one when ret onnuie..* 

Dry den : Palamon A Arcite, iL 616. 


•2. Figuratively: 

(1) Declining from a better to a woree state. 

*' TUI all religion become* retrograde.* 

Daniel Civil IKar*. ri. 

(2) Opposed, opposite, contrary. 


*• It Is ino*t retrograde to onr desire. * 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 1 

IL Technically: 

1. Asfron .* Applied to the motion of a 
planet when it is in the opposite direction to 
that in which the sun moves among the fixed 
stars, that ia to the light of an observer look- 
ing south. In other words, retrograde motion 
ia from east to west. 


“ When Mercury or Yeoua la at th-t part of the 
orbit which Is nearest to tho earth, its motion as rc> 
feired to the stars is retrograde. ... So In all cates is 
that of Mars. Jupiter. Sal urn. Uranos. Neptune, and 
the smaller planets when they are seen on the side 
opposite to the auu. At other times their apparent 
motions are direct with respect to the star *.”— Airy : 
Pop. Astronomy, p. 124. 

2. Lot . (0/ hairs): Bent back or down, in- 
stead of forward or up. 


retrograde - development, a. (Re- 

trograde-metamorphosis. J 


retrograde-imitation, s. 

Music: A peculiar kiod of imitation (q.v.), 
so constructed t hat the melody may be sung 
backwards as well as forwards. The idea was 
probably suggested by those oracular verses 
of the ancients, which maybe read backwards 
or forwards without injury to the words or 
the metre. 


retrograde-metamorphosis, s. 

1. Lot. : '1 lie return of the foliolar organs of 
a plant to a lower member of the series, ns of 
a bract to a f. liage leaf, a sepal to a bract 
or to a foliage leaf, &c. 

2. Zool. : A term used of an animal, which, 
as it approaches maturity, becomes less per- 
fectly organized than would be expected from 
its early stages and koovvn lelationships. 

re'-tro -grade, v. i. k t. [Lat. retrogradior ; 
Fr. refroyrader.) [Retrograde, a.] 

A. Intrans . ; To go or move backward ; to 
decline. 

'* Tbs race and period of all thing* here it to turn 
things moie pneumatic*! and rare, and not to retro- 
grade from put u metical to that which Is deu§e.“— 
bacon. 

* B. Trans. : To cause to go or move lack- 
ward. 


re-tro-grading, pr. par. or a, [ Ret no- 

on ad e, r.) 

re -tro-grad-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. retrograd- 
ing ; -ly.j By retrograde motion. 

t re tro gress, s [Retrogression.) Goiog 
backward; deterioration, decline. 

“ Progress In bulk, complexity, nr activity, involves 
retrogreu in fertility.”—//. Spencer, in Amiandale. 

re tro gress'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr., aa if 

from u Lat. retrogressio, irom retrogresses, pa. 
par. of retrognulior = to retrograde (q.v.).] 

L Ord. Jang. : The act or state of going or 
moving backwards. 

II. Technically: 

1. jlsfron. : The same as Retrog rad ati on. 

" The nccount. established upon the rise and descent 
of the stars, can be iio reasouable rule unto distant 
nations, aud by reason of their retrogression, but tem- 
porary unto any one.'*— Croume : Vulgar Prrourt, 
bk. vL. ch. itL 

2. Liol. : Retrograde metamorphosis (q.v.). 

rc-tro gress'-ive, a. [Fr. rltrogressif] 

I. Lit. : Going or moving backward ; retro- 
grade. 

II. Fig. : Declining from a better to a worse 
state; deteriorating. 

re-tro-gress'-ive-l^, adv. [Eng. retrogress- 
ive; -ft/.] In a retrogressive maooer; by re- 
trograde motion. 

* re-tro-ming'-en-^y, s. (Eng. retromin - 
gen(t); - cy .] The ac-t, state, or habit of dis- 
charging the urine backward. 

*' The lost foundation v/hsretr*-mingency."~Drovme: 
Vulgar Errours. bk- iiL, ch. xviL 

• re-tro-mmg'-ent, a. & $. [Lat. retro = 
backward, and minyrtw, pr. par. of mingo=. 
to make water.) 

A. As a dj. : Discharging the urioe back- 
wards. 

B. As subst. : An animal which discharges 
the urine backwards. 

“ Except It be in retrnmingerttt, nod «uch as couple 
back ward.” — Rrovme: Vulgar Errours, bk_ Iil. ch. xviL 


* re txo mlag^-ent ly, adv. [Eng. retro- 
tninyrnf ; -fy.) Io a retromiiigent umuner. 

re-tro-phar-yng'-e-ah o. [Pref. retro-, 

and Eng. pharyngeal (q!v.).] 

Pathol. : Of or belonging to the hinder part 
of the pharynx. Usevl spec, of retropharyn- 
geal abscess, which forms iu some infants, nr 
more rarely in adults, between the posterior 
surface of the pharynx, and the muscles of 
the anterior part of the spine. It geuerally 
requires surgical treatment. 

ue-tro-pin'-aa, s. [Pref. retro-, and Lai 

7>iiuiQ = a fm.)* 

Ichthv. : New Zealand Smelt ; a genna ot 
Salmoniurc, with one sjiccica, i^etropinna 
richardsonii. [OsMEnus.] 

• re-tro-puls’-ive. a. [Prof, retro-, and 
En?. putsive (q.v.).J Driving backwards, re- 
pelling. 

rc-trorss', n. [Lat, r«?rorsus, for retroverrus, 
from retro- = backwards, aud versus, pa. par. 
of verto = to turn.) 

Lot. : Turned backwards. 

re-trorse’-ly, adp. [Eng. rrtrorsc; -ly.) In 
a backward direction. 

• re'-tro-spect, v.i. [Retrospect, s.) To 
look back ; to atfect what is past. 

re’-tro-spect, s. [T,r.t. rrtrospcctus, from 
retro — backwards, and specio = to lank.] A 
looking back on things past; a contemplation 
or review of the past. 

" Short oa In retrospect the Journey seems.* 

Courier .* Task, ♦ L IS, 

re-tro-spec'-tion, s. [Retrospect, s.) 

1. The act of looking back ou things past ; 
retrospect. 

“ ISbeJ With the retrospection toves to dwell. 

And eoothe the aorrows of her loot farewell.* 

Huron : Childuh liecolleclions. 

2. The faculty of looking back on things past 

ro-tro-spect -Ive, a. [Eng. retrospect; -ire.) 

1. Looking back on things past ; taking a 
retrospect 

“ In vam the aae«- vrlth ret rosj active eye. 

Would from the apparent Whal couchide the Why." 

Pofn£ ; S/oral Essays. 1. 9/. 

2. Having reference to things past or done; 
retroactive. 

“ It is always to be remembered that rrfr«i*/>effloe 
legislation is luid hi priin.iiJe only when it affects the 
eubstantive law. St. lutes ci-eatinp new crimes, or 
increasing the punishment of old crimes, oneht In do 
ease to bo refrwp<rt»re. But statutes which merely 
alter the procedure, if they are In themselves good 
etaLute*. ought to be retrospect ice.*— Macaulay: glut. 
Eng., ch. xxlil. 

re-tro-spect’-ive-ly, nrip. [Eng. retrospec- 
tive; -ly.\ In a retrospective manuer; by 
way of retrospect. 

re tro-U -ter-Ine, a. [Pref. retro-, nod Eng. 

uterine. J 

Pathol. : Of or belonging to the hinder pari 
of the uterus : as, retrouterine hsematoccle. 

re-tra^vac-^in-a'-tlon, s. [Pref. retro-, and 

Eog. vaccinotimu) 

Pathol. : The act of vaccinating a cow with 
lymph passed through a human body, or vac- 
cinating a human subject with lymph derived 
from a cow which had been inoculated with 
vaccine matter from the human subject, or 
with lymph (from a human subject) that had 
been passed through the cow, retransferred to 
the human body, and taken again to the cow 
nt the fifth, nimteentis, or other remove, as in 
the experiment a of Ceelv (S«uton ; Handbook 
of Facein.). Given good* lymph, the result is 
aa satisfactory as that obtained by ordi- 
nary vaccination, and, according to the Ger- 
man Commission on Vaccination, 1SS4-5, it 
would be impossible to transmit syphilis from 
lymph obtained by any of the methods of 
retrovaccination. Animal lymph, on this 
ground chiefly, has been recommended by the 
German Government to supersede the use of 
humao lymplu 

* re'-tro-vene, o. [Lat ret ro = backwards, 
and venio =to come.) Turned back, inoiued 
backwards. 

“ Getting mixed up with these retrorene teeth 
which so besprinkle a pike's mouth.”— Pishing GasetU, 
Jau. 30. )»S6. 

re-tro-ver'-sion, s. [Lat. retro — back- 
wards, and versio = a turning ; vtr'r* = to 
turn.] A turning or falling backwards: as, 
re/roversiou of the uterua. 


late, fat, fare, ranidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6; cy — a; qu = kw. 
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• ro'-tra vert, v.t. [Lst. retro = backwards, 
■nd verto — to tarn .) To turn back. 

• ro’tro-vert, s. (Retrovert, v.] One who 
returns to hia original creed ; a person recon- 
verted. 

•re-trude\ v.t. (Lat. refrudo, from re- — 
back, and trudo = to push. J To push or thrust 
back. 

** A point the Hoe doth rannfally refrt**© 

Fruin Infinite proems ; sit© doth coufine 
Till! i>olnt; tAke eito away, It's slrnlKht a sp«rk 
olvlue." Mot*. O/tAe Soul. pt, ii.. bit. IL, c. IL 

r<$ trtiso', □. [Lnt retrusus, pa, par. of rt- 
(nif/o = to retnule (q.v.).] Hidden, abstruse. 
“ Let nt enouire no farther into things retnue and 
hid than we have enitlturity frmn tlie sacred 8crl|>- 
t\ur*.~—Ifcywood . H ter archie of Angel*, p. 60 (1635). 

r£t-ter-y, r5t' tor-y, s , lEng. ret; - ery .) 
A place where flax is retted ; e retting. 

" Such preparation* will be carried on In establish- 
ment* to i>e called rettorie*."— Morning Chronicle, 
41 arch 12. 1859. p. L 

s, (Hind, rati.) (See the compound.) 

rettl-weights, s.pl. Thesmnll egg-shaped 
needs of .d&rus precatorius , used as weights ia 
liindustao. [Arbus,] 

^tt'-Irig, s. [Ret.] 

]„ The act or process of steeping flax or 
hemp, for the purpose of loosening the fibre 
from the boon and woody portions by the 
softening of the gummy portion which binds 
them. Dew retting is accomplished by ex- 
posing the flux stalks to the weather, without 
steeping, the sun, showers, and air rotting tho 
woody portion and washing away the mucil- 
age. Also called Rotting. 

2. A place where flax is relted ; a rettery. 

• re tund, v.t. TLat. rctundo, from r«- = back, 
and fundo = to beat ; Sp. retundir.) 

1. To blunt or turn, as the edge of a weapon. 

M To quench and dissipate the force of any stroke 
that •hall l>© dealt It, and rrtnnd tbo edge of any 
weapon."— Hag : On the Creation ’ pt it 

2. To make dull or obtuse ; to dull. 

** Thli Ignorant and conceited confidence of hoth 
may be r»/uu<tef and confuted from hone®,"— Cud- 
teorth JnteU. Sytlem, p. 627. 

r5- turn' <l) •rc-tourne, • ro-tnrne, v.i. 
ii t. [ Fr. ret outlier, from re- = back, and iour- 
ner — to turn ; Sp. &. Port, refornar; ltat. ri- 
tornarc.) 

A. fnfranstftve: 

1. To come back ; to come or go back to 
the same place. 

" Vowed never to relume again 
Till him alive or dead *ho <I1<1 Invent." 

Spotter : </., III. ▼. 10. 

2. To revert ; to pass back. 

" Now *1)011 the kingdom return to the hoiuo of 
David."— l hing* ill. 20. 

3. To coma or pass back into a former state. 

** Alexander died. Alexander «u hurled, Alexander 
rcturneth Into dust.' — Shnkenp. ; Hamlet, r. 1. 

4. To appear or begin again alter a periodical 
revolution. 

’• Thu* with the year 
Reason* return, but not to me return* 

Day, or tbe sweet approach of rv’n or morn.* 

Milton : P. L., 111. 4L 

6. To coma again ; to revisit. 

6. To gn back to a subject ; to speak again 
of a subject laid aside for a time ; to recur. 

*• But. to return to tbe vones.**— Shaketp. : Love'* 
Labour* Loit, lv 2. 

* 7, To answer, to reply. 

** Thu* the king rtturn*.’’ 

Shake, p. Richard //.. 111. a 

• 8. To retort, to recriminate. 

" If you are a mallcimi* reader, you return upon 
me. that l affect to be thought more impartial than I 
am.' — Dryden. | Todd.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary language : 

L To bring or carry back ; to give back. 

•’ I will make mj*clf known to Dcndemoiia : If «he 
will return n« my Jewel*. 1 wlU give over my suit."— 
Shake*),. : Othello, lv. 2. 

2. To send back. 

•• Phe rrfurm till* ring to yon. eir; you might hare 
•nved me iiiv pain*, to have tnksn It away yourself."— 
Shaketp. . Twelfth Sight. 11. a 

3. To repay* as, To return borrowed money. 

4. To give In recompense or requital ; to 
requite. 

”Thy !<onl *hnt1 rrtwmthy wickedness opon thine 
•wn head."- 1 King t il <4. 

6. To carry or take back In reply ; to report. 

•* Shall t relum thle answer to the klngt" 

Shaketp. : I Henry l F., Ir & 


6. To give back in reply ; to answer. 

7. To send, to transmit. 

’* Instead of a eh ip. he would levy money, and refum 
the wine to tbe treasurer for hi* majesty'* use.** — 
Clarendon: Hitt. Rebellion. 

8. To cast or hurl back. 

" I return the Ufli** Shaketp. : Pericles*. IL 5. 

9. To play or throw back : as, To return a 
ball in cricket to tbe bowler. 

10. To render back to a tribunal or to an 
office. 

11. To render, as on account, to a superior; 
to report officially ; to give a list or return of. 

** Probably one fourth part more died of the plague 
than are returned ." — Oraunf : Bit A >t Mortality. 

12. To elect, as a member o2 Parliament. 

" They went In a body to tbe poll : and when they 
returned, the honourable Samuel Slumkey, of Slum- 
key HoJl, was returned also.**— Dicken* : Pickwick^ 
eh. xill. 

IL Cards : To play a card of the sama anit 
as has been played by ooe'a partner before. 

" At the end of every band, Mis* Bolo would enquire 
. . . why Mr. Pickwick had not relumed that dLv 
mond." — Dickon * ; Pickwick, ch. rrxv. 

ro-tura' (2), v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
furn, v. (q.v.).] To turn again. 

” And anxious Ihelpleas as ho Ilea and barel 

Turns and return her, with a mother s care." 

Pope: Bonner; Iliad xviL A 

rc - turn', • re-tonrnc, •re-turne, $. 

[Retuiin (1), v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of returning (intransitive), or of 
coming or going back to tbe same place. 

” The hope* of your return.'" 

Dryde n ; Void ; Metamorphotct xIlL 

2, The act of appearing or beginning again 
after a periodical revolution. 

"At the return of tho year, the king of ByrLa will 
Come up against tlieo.**— 1 Atngi xx. 22. 

* 3. A revolutiou, a vici9situd8. 

" Weapons hardly fall under rule : yet even they 
have return* and vicissitudes; fur ordnance was 
known In the city of tho Oxldracee in India, and la 
what the Macedonians called thunder and lightning. * 
— Itacon : Euay*. 

4. The act of returning (transitive), or of 
giving or sending back ; a giving or rendering 
back; repayment, recompense, requital. 

” Most fair return of greetings and desires." 

Shake tp. ; Hamlet. IL 2. 

5. The act of returning, throwing, or play- 
ing back a ball, in cricket, tennis, itc. 

M Mr. Walker made a very brilliant return off the 
tambour.’*— Field, June 19. 1888. 

6. The act of returning or electing aa a 
member of Congress. 

7. Tho atato of being relumed or elected oa 
a member of Congress. 

“ Salford, where so prominent a Radical baa failed 
to secure his return."— Daily Telegraph. Nov. 26. 1885. 

8. That which ia returned : 

(1) A repayment or payment; reimburse- 
ment. 

" I do expect return 

Of thrice three times the value of this bond." 

SKakctp. ; Merchant of Venice, L ft. 

• (2) An nnawer. 

M If iny father reuder fair return." 

Shake p. : Henry V,, IL 4. 

(3) An account, or official or formal report 
of an action performed, of a duty discharged, 
of facts or statistics or the like; specif., In 
tho plural, a set of tabulated statistics pre- 
pared by order of aomo authority for geuernl 
information. 

"The return* yet to'bo received from the borough 
conelUuenclee at present uni>olled .^ "—Daily 7V terra iA. 
July 6. 1886. 

(4) The profit on labour, on nn Investment, 
an adventure, undertaking, or the like. 

9. A return-ticket (q.v.). 

10. A return-match (q.v.). 

1 1. (PI.) : A kind of light-coloured and mild 
tobacco made from tho young leaves of tho 
plant. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Arch. : Tho continuation of a moulding, 
projection, Ac., In nn opposite or d liferent 
direction ; a aide or part which falls away 
from the front of a straight work. (Gwilt.) 

2. Fort. : One of tho turnings and windings 
of a gnllery leading to n mine. 

3. Law : 

(1) The rendering back or delivery of n writ, 
precept, or execution to the proper officer or 
«onrt ; tho certificate of the officer, stating 
what be lias done, endorsed ; tbe sending 
back of e commission, with tho certificate of 
the commissioners. 


(2) The day on which tho defendant is 
ordered to appear In court, and the sheriff U 
to bring in the writ, and report hia proceed- 
ings ; n day in bank. 

4. Afmin£.* The air which ascends after 
passing through the workings of a coal-mine, 

H (1) Clause of return: 

Scots Iaiw: A clause by which the grantor 
of a right makes a particular distinction of it. 
end provides that in a certain eveut it ahal. 
return to himaelf. 

(2) Returns of a trench : 

Fori. : Tho various turnings and winding* 
which form tho lines of a trench. 

* return -ball, s. A ball used as a play 
thing. U ia held by a piece of elastic, so as 
to make it return to the bond from which l«» 
ia thrown. 

return -chaise, s. A chaise retuminj- 
from Us destination empty. 

return-day, s. 

Law : Tbe same aa Return, s. 1 1. 3 (2). 

return match, s. A second inntch or 
game played by the same sides of players, to 
give the defeated players their revenge. 

return shock, 5. [Shock.] 

return-ticket, s. A ticket issued by 
railway or steamboat companies, coach 
proprietors, &c., for the double journey, out 
and back, generally at a reduced fare. 

return -valve, $. A valve which opens 
to allow reflux of a flu id under certain con- 
ditions. In soma cases it is merely an over- 
flow-valve which allows excess of liquid to 
return to a reservoir. 

re-turn’ -a-hle, □. |Enp. rftum(l), V. ; -able.) 

I. Ord. lAing. : Capable of being returned 
or restored ; proper to be returned or rendered. 

" Upon such proportion of them (If any) as is Id- 
cladwl hi tlirlr pet incomes returnable for income 
tox."— Daily A etc*. Jan. 28. 1688. 

II. Iaiw: Legally required to be returned, 
delivered, given, or rendered. 

*’Th« same procedure will be ordered upon this 
occaMmi, so that the writ* will 1*© returnable on Dec. 
2a "—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 10, 1885. 

re turn cr, $. [Eng. return (1), v. ; *r.J 
One who returns ; one who repays or remits 
money. 

" The chapmen, that rive highest for this, can make 
most prufit by it, and those are the returner* of oar 
money."— h>cke. 

rc-turn’-ihg, pr. par. or a. (RETunN (1), v.) 

rcturnlng-offleer, ». The officer whose 
duty it is to make returns to writs, precepta, 
juries, Ac. ; the preriiling officer at nn election, 
who returns the persona duly elected, 

* re turn'-lcss, • rc-turn-losso, a. [Eng. 
return, a. ; -kss.] Admitting of no return. 

" All my friends. 

I knew as well should make retumfet»r ends. 

Chapman Hamer ; Odysery xllL 

ro-tusc', a. [Lat. retusvx, pa. par. of reiundo 
= to blunt.] [Retund.J 

Bo t. : Very blunt ; terminating In a round 
end. the centre of which is depressed, as tho 
leaf of Vaccinium Vitis tdcca. 

* ro^tyre, v. & s. [Retire.) 

retz b&n'~yitc, e. [From Relzlvinya, Hun- 
gary, where found; sulf. -its (Jfin.); Ger. 
reibanyit.) 

Min. : A massive mineral of n lead-gray 
colour. Hardness, 2*6; sp. gr. C**?l. An 
nnalyais yielded ; sulphur, 11*93; uygen, 
7*14; bismuth, 38*38; lead, 3601 ; silver, 
1*93 ; copper, 4*22 = 99*61. 

rfctz'-I-O, s. (Named after Anders Johan 
Retzms,* Professor of Natural History In the 
University of Lnml.) 

1. Hot.: Tho typical genus of tho order 
Uetziaceii; (q.v.V 

2. Pnlcr on t. : a genus of S pi ri fori dir. Tho 
shell is punctate, shnpnl like Hint of Tt ro- 
bnituln. the Interior with diverging Rhelly 
spiivH. Known species nbout 60, from Europo 
nnd America. 

f rStz I a co ro, <. pf. (Mod. Lot.. rrUi(a ); 
I ."in pi. n<lj» »ilff- -anrrr.) 

i, . : An onler of plants with the chnrno- 
ier> of Hiilitiiartw, but with n diiremit habit. 
Genera two, species three, all from tiouth 
Africa. 


boil, h6^; piJUt, cat, 9CII, ehorns, ^hln, henph ; go, 6em; thin, $h!s ; sin, a 9; expect, Xenophon, o^lst. ph = 1 

-olan, -tian = Bhan. -tlon, -si on = shun ; -tion, -§lon — zhun. -eloua, -tious, -slotis = shus. -hlo, -dio, Ac, — hcl, d^L 
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retz'-ite, 5. [After Retzi(ns) : suff. -tte(Mm.).] 
Min. : The same as ;Eoelkorsite (q.v.). 

re-un-lon (I ns y ),$. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
union (q.v.). J 

]. The act of reuniting; the state ofbeing 
reunited ; a second union or coining together 
after separation or discord. 

" ] compel *hcc hv fnrtitii'le to «e«k 
Our l<l«rdj>d reunion In the shades below. “ 

\Vor%Uworth: L>ioda>nia. 

2. A meeting or festive gathering, as of 
friends, associates, or members of a society, 
&c. 

re n-nite’, v.t . &. L [Pref. r®-, and Eng. unite 
(q.V.).j 

A. Transitive : 

1 To unite again or afr?*h ; to join again 
after separation. 

"Th* line of Charles the Great 
Wm reunited to the crown of FnUJce.'* 

Shakesp. . Henry V„ I. i. 

2. To reconcile or bring together after vari- 
ance. 

B. Intrans. : To become united again ; to 
Join and cohere again. 

re-n-nit-ed, pa. par. or a. [Reunite.) 

* re u-nit’-cd-ly, adv. [Eng. reunited ; - ly .) 
In a* reunited manner. 

* re u-m'-tion, $. [Pref. re-, and Eng. «ni- 
t ion (q.v.).] A second or repeated union ; a 
reunion. 

” 1 believe tbe resurrection of the body, sod its re- 
ttnirinn with the anil "— h'natchbult : Oh (ho yew 
Testament Translation, p. W. 

* re-urge', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. urge 

(q.v.).] To urge again. 

re'-us, s. [Lat.] 

Law : A defendant. 

reuss’-ine (eu .as 61), s. [After Reuss ; enff. 
-ine(Min.); Gcr. reussia.] 

Jt/ in. : An impura mirabilite (q.v.). 

reuss -in-Its (eu as 61), s. [Pref. reussin ; 
Rutf. -its (Min.).] 

Min. : A resin having tha composition 
C40H5QO3. Named by Dana. 

re vae'-cl-nate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vaccinate (q.v.).] To vaccinate again, or a 
second time. 

re-vac-91-na-tion, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

vaccination (q.v.).] 

Med. : The process of repeating primary 
vaccination at about the age of puberty, and 
again perhaps in the couisa of life if small- 
pox is prevalent. The protection from vaccin- 
ation was originally believed to last a lifetime, 
but lovacei nation is now considered advisable in 
case of danger of infection. It is not unusual 
for a vaccinated person to tako small-pox, and 
eveu to die tiom it, but it is maintained that 
revaecinatioo gives immunity. One physician 
reports ouly ono death in 3UU0 eases of rcvac- 
citmtion. Fourteen years is the proper ago 
recognized by s< mo governments, but the 
Gemma Medical Commission recommends ten, 
or not later tliuo twelve, ns tbo pioper ago for 
revaccioation. [Vaccination.J 

rev-a-len’-ta* s. [Eryalenta.) (Sea com- 
pound.) 

revalenta-arabica, s. [Lentil.) 

* re-va-les'-9?U5e, s. [Eng. rcvnlescenj(t) ; 
<e.) The quality or state of being revalescent. 

* re va-les'-pent, a. [Lat. revalescent, pr. 
par. of revalc^co : re- = again, and wdesco, in- 
cept. of ivdeo=to be well.) Begiowiag to 
grow well or to recover. 

re-val-u-a’-tion, $. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

(q.v.).] The act of revaluing; a 
second or fresh valuation. 

"A rm'ttaifon in the landlord' a favour.'*— Field, 
Jan. 30. 1S36. 

re-val -ue, t'.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. value, v. 
(q.v.).] To value again or anew. 

* re-vamp*, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ramp 
(q.v.).] To t amp, mend, or patch up again. 

•reve, s. [Reevs.] 

" 'The rme. the inlller. nnd the mincing lady prioress 
si-eik m character."— Dryden. 


*reve-land, s. 

Law: Such land, as haring reverted to tha 
king after the death of his thane, who had it 
for life, was not afterwards granted out to 
any by the king, but remained in charge, upon 
the account of the reeve or baditf of the rnaaor. 

* reve (1), v.t . [Reave.) 

* reve (2), v.t. [Fr. rcrcr.] [Reverie.) To 
dream, to muse. 

re-veal', * re-vele, v.t. [Fr. reveler , from 
Lat. rei>eJo = to unveil, to dmw back a veil: 
re- = back, and velum — a veil; Sp. & Port. 
re velar ; Ital. rivelurt.) 

1. To unveil ; to make known : to disclose, 
as something secret, private, or concealed; to 
divulge ; to lay open. 

*' The heaveu ahatl reveal hU iniquity .”— Job xx. 27. 

2. Snecif. : To disclose or make known, as 
something which could not be known without 
divine or supernatural instruction. 

" Take leave of nature*# God, and 0<»d reveaTd." 
w Cow per : Prog ess of Error, 59L 

reveal', s. [Re- 
veal, v.] 

•]. Ord.Lang. : 

The act of reveal- 
ing; a revelation. 

2. Carp. <£ Ma- 
son. : The verti- 
cal return or si da 
of an aiierture, 
chimney, door- 
way, 01 window. 

In a chimney it 
is equivalent to 
the jamb, or, 
when bevelled, 
the coving. Io reveal 

Windows the re- {yor^xan fioorway. Fi’ivfll, Oz. 
veal is the out- fordshire. A.D. 1150.) 

side -return, or 

the space between tha window- frame nnd tha 
exterior arris. 

rS - veal’ - a - ble, a. [Eng. reveal; -able.] 
Capable of being revealed ; fit to be revealed. 

re-veal'-a ble-neS3, s. [Eng. r event able ; 
-Tie.ss.] The qoality or state of being reveal- 
able. 

revealed*, pa. par. k a. [Reveal, v.) 

revealed-law, s. The divide law. (Llack- 
stone.) 

revealed-religion, s. Religion founded 
on revelation, as opposed to natural religion. 
(Evidence, II 3.) 

re-veal’-er, $. [Eng. reveal, v. ; -er.) One. 
who or that which reveals, discloses, or makes 
koown ; a di ariosi *r. 

" Yoor God is a G'wl of god#, and » Lord of kings. 
And s retealcrot •ecrets .*— Daniel li. 47. 

* rc-vcal'-meut, s. [Eng. reveal; -meuL] The 
act of revealing ; revelation. 

"This Is one reason why G.*d permits so many 
heinmis Imi'letiM He entice .Veil here on earth. lie- 
cause lie intends to dignify that day with the reveal- 
meni of them ."— South : Sertnons, vol. vix.. ter. li 

* re-veg' e-tfitO, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vegetate (q.v.).] To vegetate anew or u second 
time. 

reveille (as re-va-ye ), revoillie, s. [Fr. 

reveil (O. Fr. rcsvcil) — a hunt’s-up, from re - 
vcitler (O. Fr. resveiller) = to awake, from rc- 
(= Lat. re-) — again, and O. Fr. esveiller) = to 
waken, from a Low Lat. exvinilo, from lat. 
ex- ~ out, and viniJo = to wako, to watch, 
from vigil — wakeful.) 

Music: A signal by l>eat of drum, bugle 
sound, or otherwise, to give notice that it 
is time for soldiers to rise, and for sentinels 
to forbear challenging. 

"Shortly after the rrvrill < was sounded, and every 
mnu iu camp was astir. "—Field. April 4. ISW. 

rev'-el (I), v.i. [Revel, s.) 

1. To feast with boisterous merriment; to 
carouse. 

" Return unto thy fathers house, 

And revel it %s hravelv n# the l»e#f..*' 

Shit keep. ; Tarni/ty of (he Shrew, iv. X 

2. To move playfully or wantonly: to in- 
dulge one’s caprice or inclination ; to frolic. 

" And Slaughter revelt'd round.* 

Scott ■ Lord of t he fpe*. vL 2S. 

rev'-el, s. [O. Fr., a word of doubtful origin, 
prob from reveler — to rebel, to revolt, from 


Lat. rcbello = to rebel (q.v.).) A carouse ; a 
noisy fwist ; a feast with loose and noisy 
jollity. 

" Hark I the loud revel wnke# Again, 

To greet the lender of the train,' 

Scott : fiokeby. UL u. 

H Master of the revels : The same as Lord 
of Misrule (q.v.). 

• revel- rout, s. 

1. Tumultuous and noisy festivity ; revelry. 

2. A mob or rabble tumultuously assembled; 
an unlawful assembly. 

” My brother— rest and pardon to hi# «oul— 

I# gone to his account ; for thU, Ins minion. 

The revel-rout is doueu” /to we: Jane Short. L L 

• re-vel' (2), v.t. [Lat. revcUa.) Todmw back ; 
to retract. (Friend : Hist, of Physick.) 

* rev'-e-late, r.f. [Lit. ret'tlntus, pa. par. of 
revelo = to reveal (q v.).] To reveal. 

" Unto whom hee hath rr*elat*d by the Scrlptorea 
his veritie.”— Barnej * ll'oWa, p. 519. 

rev-e-la'-tion, • rev-e-la-ci-on, s. [Fr., 

from Lit. rcvclationem, acc’iis. of revelatlo, from 
revelatus, pa. par. of revelo = to reveal (q.v.); 
Sp. revelation; Ital. rtvelaxione, rivebt 2 ione.) 

1. The act of revealing, disclosing, or mak- 
ing known that which is secret, private, or 
unknown; disclosure. 

2. The act of revealing or commnnlcatiog 
divine truth. 

" By rrrc'atinn he made known to me the mystery.” 
—Ephesians i Li. 5. 

3. That which is revealed, disclosed, or 
made known ; specif., the Bible. 

TJ The Revelation of St. John the Divine: 

New Test. Canon: The last bonk of tha 
New Testament, and the only distinctively 
prophetic one given to fling back the veil 
[Etym.l which hides futurity from the view. 
Its writer w.is John (i. 4, x.;ii. S), the servant 
of God (i. 1), the “brother’* and “companioa 
in tribulation*’ of the then persecuted Chris- 
tians, himself an exile iu Patinos, “for the 
word of God and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ” (i. 0). It was there he saw the pro- 
phetic visions, narrating them after he left 
the island. The majority of the Fathers and 
the Church of the Middle Ages, considered, 
as do most modern Christians, tlint the author 
was John the Apostle; though Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and some others muong the an- 
cients, believed him to have been a certain 
John the Presbyter (mentioned by Papias, 
Dionysius, Eusebius, and Jerome) v hose tomb, 
like that of the apostle, was said to lie at 
Ephesus. Finally, Beza hinted, and Ilitzig 
more confidently asserted, that the work 
emanated from John Mark, author of the 
second gospel, with whose style that of 
the Revelation was said partly to agree. 
Many modern critics have rejected the hy- 
pothesis that John the Apostle was the author 
of the Revelation, stating that the Greek of 
the latter book i3 deeply tinged with Hebra- 
isms, while that of the gospel is much more 
classic. Among those who accept the apos- 
tolic anthoiship of the work, two views are 
current as to its det3. The prevailing one is, 
that the visions in Patinos were seen in a.d. 
96, and the work penned in that year or in 97, 
the reigning emperor being CotnUian. Tha 
other view is, that it was penned about a.d. 
GS or 69. CIi. xvii. 10 is interpreted to mean 
that five Roman emperors hail reigned and 
died, viz., Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius. Nero, “one is," i e., Gallia, or if Julius 
Caesar be considered the first emperor, then 
the “one" is Nero. Respecting the cammi- 
city of this honk, it was alluded to or quoted in 
Hennas, Papias, Melito, Justin Martyr, the 
fragment published by Muratori, Theophiius 
of Antioeh, Apollonius of Ephesus, ln nseus, 
Hippolytus, Tertulliau, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origcn, Jerome, &e. It was not in the 
Old Syrian version, though some Greeks ac- 
ce»»ted it. The Cerinthiaus, Caius of Rmne, 
anil others rejected it. Luther, Carlstadt, 
and Zwingli spoke of it disparagingly, but it is 
aecepted by the Churches of the Reformation, 
as well as by the Roman Church. The "Son 
of Man (i. 13), who di»-d and lives again for 
evennoj^e, and his the keys of hell and death” 
(17, IS), appeai-s in the first vision, and com- 
missions the apostle to write to the seveo 
churches of Asia (ii , iii.). A manifestation 
of the divine glnrv is seen (iv.). and tha 
“Limb who was slain," “the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” having opened a book with 
seven seals, seven visioos corresponding to the 



(ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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wven seals nrc witnessed (vi.). To the 6e.ils 
succeed seven tnim|>et-s (viii., ix.), afterwards 
a w< man persecutes! by »» dragon (\H.), and two 
beasts, which rise, one from the *• a the other 
from the earth, nre exhibited (xiil ). Those 
sealed liy tha Uanib appear in blessedness 
(xiv.), seven vinls of wrath ara poured ont 
fxv., xvi.), the mystic Babylon is destroyed 
(xvii.-xix.), millennial glorv follows fvx. 1-0), 
and nfter n brief apostasy (7-1 U). the last judg- 
ment tikes place (11-15), the New Jerusalem 
descends (x\i.), and unalloved f><icity arises to 
those who have been faithful to the end (xxi>.). 
Time schemes of interpretation exist: the 
P ret; list, which makes the events predicted 
now wholly passed, the Futurist, which re 
gards them as future, ond that of a third and 
numerous school, who regard the visions as 
an historical or continuous* prediction of the 
wlmla history nf the Church from apostolic 
times to the consmnnmtioQ of all things. 

•rev' c la- tor, *. [Rat. from revelatu*, pa. 
par. of revfln = to reveal (q.v.).] Oua who re- 
veals ; a revealer. 

■ re-voll'-cnt, a. L >. [Rat. revellms, pr. par. 
of rtwllo =; to draw back. I [Bevel (2), v .] 

A. As ail j. : Causing revulsion. 

B. As svbxt. : A derivative medicine. (Deri- 
vative. B. II. 3.) 

rcv'-el-lcr. * rcv-cl onr, a. (Eng. rtrel 
(1), v. ; -er. I One who revels ; one who takes 
part in revels. 

••The pT<*\i pnUerrftf Whitehall . . . wn« crowded 
with reveller* (uiJ gatubler*."— .Vacawbry .* Hut. Eng.. 
cli. lv. 

•rev'-cllous, • rcv-ol-ons, a. (O. Fr. 

Merry, frisky. 

" Oomimlynab!« *nd reveTlmu »w she." 

Chaucer: C. T., 12.m 

• rev'-el-racnt, t. (Eng. revel , s. ; -ment.) 
The act of revelling ; revelling, revelry. 

* rev-el-our, t. (Reveller.] 

rcv'-el-r^, * rov-ci-rio, t. (Eng. revel 0), 
v. ; *-ry.| The act of revelling; noisy fes- 
tivity ; revels. 

" Tber# wu « •oond of revelry by ntiht‘* 

Byron : Childo Harold, liL SI. 

* rc-vcn'-df-catc, v.t, (Fr. revrrvUqwr, from 
re- (= Rnt. re-) = buck, again, and remlltjuer 
(Rat. rimfie©) = to claim.) To reclaim; to 
demand the surrender of, as of goods illegally 
taken away or detained. 

• ro-ven-dt-ca'-tlon, j. (Revindicate.] 
The net of claiming or demanding the restora- 
tion of something illegally taken away or 
detainod. 

r£-V0Iig0' t v.t. !t f. [0- Fr. revenger, reren - 
ther (Fr. reix/rie/ier), from re- (= Rat. rc-) = 
agnin, nnd venger, vengier — to tako vengeance, 
from l rat. ri»»(itco= to vludicate (q.v.).j 

A. Transitive: 

1. To lake or exact vengeance for or on 
account of; lo avenge; to exact satisfaction 
or retribution for; to inflict punishment for. 

“To rrvenoe the ilelhe of onr (n(hen.*-/J«ni(T« : 

fYou*t rt ; Cftromcft, v<»l. II.. cli. ecuL 

2. To obtain or exact satisfaction for; tr> 
avenge. (The person wronged being the object.) 

“ O Lord . . . revltlt me. nnd rcvtnjm me of my 

penwruUdw."— » ». IS. 

3. To Inflict Injury on In a spiteful or mali- 
cious spirit, and in order to gratify ouc’s bitter 
or malignant feelings. 

*i It in frequently used reflexivcly. 

•• frlni it hath revengod him**!/ upon Jud»h.“— Ear. 

MWnr. II 

* B. fnfrnn*. ; To Lake or exact vengeance ; 
to bo revenged. 

** ft evtnge, ye h?*Tfni. for old Amlmnlen*." 

Shaketp Titus Andronicut. Ir 1. 

^ To be revengetl : To revenge onc’a eelf ; 
to take vengeance for one*© self. 

riS-vcngc', *. [O. Fr. revcnche ; Fr. reuaac/ir.] 
I Revenue, v.] 

1. Tlio net of revenging or nvenglng; the 
taking or exacting of vengeance; retiluitmn 
or letrihuthni for an injury or wrong Huirered ; 
vengeance. 

•' Prom the l*>*lnnlng of revenge* upon lh« enemy* 

—Dent. 11 >11. it 

2. Tlic nngry, spiteful, or malicious return 
of nn iniury or wrong suffered ; the delllienite 
and malignant infliction «f Injury or hurt 
upon a pci-son In retaliation for n wrong or 
Injury done by him. 


3. Tho passion or feeling excited bv an 
Injury done or an insult offered ; the desire 
of inflicting punishment or pain upon one 
wlto Ikis, or is supposed to have, dune injury 
or wrong to another ; reveiigefulness. 

” Pe«enge U s klutl of wlM justice, which the more 
s ii itur«s mm to. the mure ou^hl L»w to »cod 11 

OUl *— fl.icon ■ la lyt : 0/ ftrpf, tfff. 

^ Revenge exists also In the lower animals. 


1 re-T'cn^O’-rx-blO, n. (Eng. rereuqf: -o6lV.] 
Fit t.» l*e avenged ; calling for revenge or 
vengeances 

*• Injuring wrong. 
ftepengeaUr In #&-u»ou.“ 

M’tinRr; Atbioru England, lik. Tli- 


* rc-vcn^-oan90, * re 7engo-auneo, a. 

(Ling, revenge; -ancs.) Jtevengc, vengeance. 

•• B« content with a rncsno rur •n(?Mic ncs.”— PireJ.* 
Instruct. Chrutiaa ll'oma/i, bk. IL. lIv. v. 


r6-vcngo-ful,n. [Eng. revenge . ; -ful't).] Full 
of revenge or ;i desire for vengeance; vindic- 
tive ; harbouring revenge. 

'• SUro Thoo% glaring with r*rer*n*t*tl evo^.* 

Pope ■ Horner ; lluui iv. l2L 

rc-vcngo'-ful ly, ocfv. (Eng.reren^y^l,- .?j/.] 
In a revengeful manner; in the wav of re- 
venge; with a revengeful spirit ; vindictively. 

** lie iurH'd rc»rn-tr/nfht. m 

Dry- ten t tee: (Kdijrus. 

rc-vcngo'-ful-nes3 t a. (Ey. revengeful: 
-ness.) The quality or state ofbeing revenge- 
ful ; vindictiveness. 

** Through suspicion. gre«*i11n«a, or revengcfulneu."— 
Sidney: A remit- 1 , v«jL I., bk. II. 

• ro-vcnga'-lcss, o. (Eng. rcren^e; -leas.) 
Unavenged. 

" Lesrca bU *o« rrr*ngelrt*~ 

il<irt(->n: Xl-ilrontcnt, It. a 

• rc vcngC'-m^nt. s. (Eng. revenge ; -ment.) 
Revenge, vengeance, punishment, retribution. 

*• He’ll breod rerenffemmt and n ecoanre for ine.** 

; 2 Henry /I*., liL 2. 

r6 vens'-er, *. (Eng. reren/f(r); -rr.] One 
who revenges or avenges ; an avenger. 

*■ Tbe proud revenger of nnMlier'* wife." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .£neiJ xl. 4U. 

rc-vcng-lng, pr. par. or a. (Revenge, t?.] 


• re-von^ -ing ly, adv. (Eng. revenging ; -lit.) 
In n revenging maimer; revengefully, vin- 
dictively. 

M The princess of IhU country, mnd tho mlr oo’t 
Her l uginyly enfeebles me." 

Shake tp. : Cymbcltne, t. IL 


rcv'-cn uc.». (0. Fr. revenue, fem. of menu, 
pa. par. ‘of revenir^z. to return : re- (=I*at. 
re-) = hack, again, and vcnlr (Lat. v«nio) = to 
come.] 


* 1. The annual income, profits, interest, or 
return of any species of property, real or 
personal. 

•• Urltrr Is a HitU with rlghUvmsncw tlnvu grest 
revenue* without right"— rroo. x\l. B. 


2. The annual income of n state, derived 
from taxation, customs, dues, excise, or ether 
source, nnd appropriated to the payment of 
the n.ithmal expenses. 


% The United Stale® Constitution requires 
that nil hills for raising revenue shull urigi- 
outo in tho Iluuse of Representatives. 

•3. Return, reward; ns, a mcime of praise. 


rovenue-enttor, *. A fnmll f1« amer, 
generally armed, in tho service of iho Trcusniy 
Department, employed in enforcing the custom- 
himso regulations and similar light patrol 
dutiee. 


rovenno-offleer, *. An ofheer of the 
customs or excise. 


* ro vor -a-blo, a. (Eng. rcrer(.); To 

be revered* ; reverend. 

*’ Tlie mo^l revfrah'e. Iho hlgtiot of ell cluuwcUrv* 
-UnK)U: Pool Quality, I. lit* 

•r5-vcrb\ i».£. [Reveuu:rate.] To ro* 

verbenite, to reecho. 

" N<ir nre lho«^ rinjilv hrvrtcd. wIi^m torn! 
ftmmrrbt U'J liollow uc*»." M !*«•*/». tear. I. 1. 

* rS-ver'-b.T tor a. (See def.) A con- 
tra' t Ion of itEVKlUtl.UATOUY (»1.V.). 

ri5-vdr'-bcr ar»t, a . fLst. reverhemns, pa. 
j»ar. nf rrrrrbrrn _ t>i reverhemie (q.v.).] Ho- 
verhemting. resonmling, reechoing. 

rS*vcr' bor ato, v r. A f. (l^f. rrtrrhemlus, 
pa. jeir, nf rewrite rn to licit leick : rr- =. 
oar A*, and wrhero - t*» lveat ; irrf>rr — a l;ndi, 
n Aeon go ; Fr. rererMrrr ; ,sp. reierbcrar , 
lt.il. reirrhemre, riverl-emre.) 


A- Transitive : 

I. To seed back or return, ng sound; to 
reecho. 

*• Th« moontAlna reverberate love’* Inut ai11«ti.* 

Byron : Love i Ln*t Adieu. 

* 2. T*i send or throw back ; to reflect. 

*• A* we t« bni'roTe the nobler kliulnof frail*. »r>» 
At the ex|*eii‘u* of w.ille to receive aim) rr<tVwi« tho 
fui ut n> • of the *<in. »o we. by the heln of n yool sod. 
euiml the production of warmer countries *‘—N*ri/t. 

* 3. To drive or force back ; to repel, fts 
flames re\crliemted in a furnace. 

* To fuse, as by heat intensified by beiog 
reverberated. 

•’Stoct carrodod with rln*f*r And sntphwr. and 
After rever* -rated With fire, th® li*vl*toUC will oot 
at t me L’’— Browne. • Vulgar Ecrourt. bk. U. ch.lL 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To he driven or thrown back, as sound ; 
to be reflected as rays of light. 

M Th« eh'*ck, the *11001:. the uroan of war. 
fteoerberate nloug that vale" 

Byron : The Giaour. 

* 2. To resound. 

*' And even At hind a drum U revlr beared. 

That ihall reverberat' a’I as luml ms thloa* 

Shahetp. : King John, r . X. 

• rc-vcr'-bcr ato, a. (REVEnaEUATE, ».) 

1. Reverberated, thrown back, repelled, re- 
flected. 

’* Wlfh the reverberate eonnd tho »rw<'l n ©« Air did 

fill." Drayton : Poly Olbwn, ». ft. 

2. Reverberating, reverberant, reechoing. 

•• Halloo your name to tho reverberate hill*." 

Shake tp : Ttoef/th Sight. L ft 

rc rcr bcr-a’-tlon, *rc rer bor a cl- 
oun. s. (Fr. reverberation. I'm in I.at» rever - 
lerationem, acens. of reverberating from rerrr- 
beratus, p«. par. of reverbem = to reverberate 
(ij v.); S)>. rcr<rbcracio»; Ital. reverberarione, 
riverberazinne.) 

]. The oct of reverberating or of casf.ng or 
driving back ; espec., tlie act nf reflecting or 
throwing back light, heat, or sound. 

'• Tho aont)il made by rrerr&/»rarto7i of the •Ira."— P. 

Holland: PUiue. bk. *1.. cb. xix. 

2. That which is reverberated ; a sound re- 
verberated or reeehoed. 

** With thplr Ireqnpnt repvt ,t l« n *- 
And tludr wild nrrerfwmfiaai." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha. (Ihtrod ) 

3. The circulation of flame in a specially 
formed furnace, or its return from the top to 
the bottom of the furnace, to produce ao In- 
tense heat when calcination Is required. 

• rc ver -ber-a-tive, n. (Eng. nrrrriyraf(f) ; 
-tre. ) Tending to reverberate; reverberant, 
reverberatory. 

rc-vcr’-bcr-a tor, s. (Eng. ve vcrberat(e) ; 
•or.) 

1. One who or that which reverberates. 

2. A reflecting lamp. 

rS ver'-bor-a-tor-jf, cu.Lt. (Eng. m*r- 
beraKie) ; -ory .] 

A. As o tfj. : PriMlucing reverberation ; re- 
verlKirating ; acting In reverborfiJroii. 

B. As snbst. : A reverberator)' furnace (q.v.X 
rovorboratory-famaco, «. 

Metnll . : A furnace in which ore, metal, or 
other material is exposed to the action of 
Maine, but not to the contact of burning fuel. 
The flame passes over a bridge and then 
downward upon the material, which is spread 
upon the Inartli. The revei l*e rat ory- fn mac© 
f>r co**pcr ins a furnace chamber, hearth, two 
tuyeres, nnd two cisterns, into which the 
molten results of tho process are discharged. 

•ro ver duro, v.f. [Tref. re-, an<l Eng. 
verdure (q.v.).] To cover with verdure again ; 
U* nnko green again. 

•’Tbo wrinlr* *rr* (ijwjmrd. and re of 

Ihelr rAv***. a »» il the wi«lc» rvr*-rJnr«M.' — .* 

PYolu-irt ; Cronycle. vol. 11.. ck cIIa. 

rS-verO', e.f. (Fr. rfi^rer, fmm Mt. rrrerror, 
from re. = again, nnd re rear to fear] To 

regard with reverence, frnr, or awe ; to hold 
in fear or nwc mingled wirii respe* t and afleo- 
tiou ; to rcwn'tii'i', to veiicralo. 

“ Ihverv bl* aIIat. ai»iI fm * 

Scott the ('bate mil 

rSv' cr-9n90, *. TEr., from IjiU rrrenmfirt, 
fnuu reverent, pr. par. of revereor = to revere 
(q.v.).] 

1. The act of revering or regarding with 
fear nr awe mingled with respect and adeo- 
t ion ; veneration. 

“ Thr l«wvily of U»a R«bl>Ath kept 
Wltll CollM.I«lllhMI* re-rrvnr* 

lUrBiMUilA Aorurtiort, bk. vllL 


boil, b<5^; pdiit, J6\V1; cat, ^cil, chorus, 9hln, bonph; go, ^cm; thin, this; sin, as; oxpect, Xonophon, oxist, tug. 
-dan, -tian — shan. -tion, slon shtin; - Jion, -jlon — ziiun. -clous, -tlous, -aioua - shus. -bio, -die, Ac. _ b(d, d(d- 
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reverence— reversed 


• 2. An net of respect or obeisance ; a bow, 
a courtesy. 

Make twenty reverence*. upon receiving, with 
eeiUuy. about two|ie»ee f <r iier trouble." — Goldsmith : 
The Ree; Utter from a Traveller . 

3. Respect, honour. 

" A seemly reference mar be paid to power." 

Wordsworth : Sonnet, Calais, August, 1802. 


• 4. Reverend character. 

" A clergyman of holy reverence.” 

Shakesp.: Richard //., ILL. S. 


5. Hence used fnr a reverend personage ; a 
title commonly given to clergy and ministers 
of religion, with the pronouns '% is or your. 

* M (1) To do reverence : To show reverence 
or respect ; to treat with reverence. 

M None ao poor to do him reverence .” 

Shakes p. : Julius Casar, Hi. 2. 


(2) &m »<7 your reverence : With all respect 
to you; an apologetic phrase used to intro- 
duce an objectionable expression or statement. 
“ She came in great with child : and longing, savin'! 

yonrti ure reverence, for stewed prunes. —Ahakesp. : 

Measure for Measure, iL 1. 


reV-cr-en 90 , v.t. [Reverence, s.] To regard 
or treat with reverence ; to revere, to venerate. 

" That part most reverenced Dagon and hi* priests." 

Mdton ' Samson Ag o nates, 1,403. 

rev'-er-enf-er, s. [Eng. reverence); - er .] 
Oae who reverences or reveres. 

*• Great reverencers of crowned be.ada."— ^irift : Dis- 
tentions in Athens & Rome, ch. IL 


rcv'-er-ent-ly, • rev-er-ent-lye, adv. 

[Eng. reverent; -ly. ) 

1. In a reverent manner; with reverence; 
veneration or respectful regard. 

" Wo ought every ono of ns to behave ourselves 
reverently in the huuseof God.”— Sharp: Sermons, vuL 
v„ eer. 9. 

* 2. la high respect ; with feelings of 
respect. 

" Northumberland, I hold thee reverently.” 

Shakcep.: 3 Henry VI., H. % 

re-veV-er, s. [Eng. reverse) ; -er.] One who 
reveres or reverences ; a reverencer, a veue- 
rator. 

“ When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were such scrupulous reserers of 
them, that it was the hualness of the &f:v$urttes. to 
numher nut only the sections and lines, hut even the 
words and letters of the Old l‘eitameut."--^opemnaf >i< 
of the Tongue. 

rev'-cr-ie, * rev -er-^, s. [Fr. riverie ; 0, 
Fr. resverie = raving, fancy, from river; 0. Fr. 
resver— to rave (q.v.).] A waking dream ; n 
brown study; a loose or irregular train of 
tlem-lit ; wild or loose conceit of the fancy 
or imagination. (It is a slight form of Cata- 
lepsy.) 

M And oft In youthful reverie 
She d ream'd what Paradise must be." 

Byron ; Bride of Abydot, IL 7. 

* rev'-or-Ist, s. [Eng. rever(ie) ; -isf.l One 
who is sunk in a reverie ; oue who indulges io 
reveries. 


rev-er-end, n. [Fr. reverend , from Lat. 
revere wins, fut. pass. par. of revereor = to 
revere (q.v.).] 

1. Worthy or deserving of reverence; en- 
titled to reverence or respect ; enforcing 
reverence by the appearaace. (Applied te 
persons and things.) 

“The reverend pile lay wild and waste." 

Scott Rokcby. vL 27. 

* 2. Characterized by or rising from a feel- 
ing of awe or respect ; expressive of reverence 
or awe. 

*• A reverend horror silenc'd all the sky," 

Pope : Homer ; ll it id rllL 36. 

3. A title of respect given to clergyman aad 
ecclesiastics generally. A dcau is addressed 
as very reverend, a bishop S9 right revrreml , 
and an archbishop as most reverend. la 
Catholic countries the religious io orders are 
addressed as reverend fathers ; abbesses, prior- 
esses, &c., os reverend mothers. In Scotland, 
the principals of the universities if clergy- 
men, ami the moderator of the General As- 
sembly for the time being, are styled very 
reverend, and each of the ministers reverend.) 
The Nonconformist ministers in the British 
empire, the colonies, and the United States 
bave the same title. In 1S74 the Bishop of 
Lincoln refused lo allow •• Rev.'* to bo put 
on the tombstone of a Wesleyan preacher, and 
gained liia case in the Court of Arches in 
1875, but the Privy Council, on appeal (.fan. 
21, 1S76), reversed the decision, and declared 
the title to be simply complimentary, and not 
limited in application. In the United States 
all clergymen are given tho title. 

• rev’-cr-end ljr, * rev-er-end-lie, adv. 
[Eng. reverend; -fy.] Io a revereot inaaner; 
reYereutly. 

“ Bv then I wtu hxlf way advanc'd In the room. 

His worship most rev'rendty rose." 

Cotton: A Voyage to Ireland, tL 

rev'-er-ent, rt. [0. Fr. reverent ; Fr. revemnt. 
from Lit. revere ns. pr. par. of revereor = to 
revere (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port, reverente.] 

1. Characterized by or expressive of rever- 
ence or veneratioo ; marked by reverence ; 
reverential. 

“ Enery v twrwde reverent behsnionr is a token of an 

Inwivrde worship.”— Joye : Erposicion of Daniel, cb. iil. 

2. Acting with revereace ; submissive, 
humble. 

** They forthwith to the place 

Repairing, where he ludg’d them, prostrate fell 

Before him rerereuf.'* Milton : P. L., x. 1,100, 

* 3. Reverend. 

** Yon ere aid and reverent” Shakesp. : Lear, L 4. 

rev-er-en-tlal (ti as sh\ * rev-er-en- 
tlall, a. [Fr.] Characterized by or express- 
ive of reverence ; reverent ; arising from a 
feeling of reverence. 

•* Look’d on this guide with rev-rentlal love." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hit. IL 

rev-er-en'-tlal-ly (ti as sh\ ndv. [Eng. 
reverential ; -ly. \ In a reverential manner; 
with reverence, reverently. 

“ When we presume to Ulk of the Supreme Being. 

It becomes ns to proceed humbly and reverentially ." — 

SearcA: Light of Mature. voL il., pt. iiL. ch. xxiv. 


* re-vers, a. [Fr.] Reverse. 

rc-vcr’-sal, * rc-ver-eall, *. & a. fEog. 

reverse); -al.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The act of reversing ; the act of moving 
or causing to move in a contrary direction. 

” The action of a raia storm is to a certain extent 
the reeer* i/ of the action of * waterfall.” — Athetuxum, 
April t, I83i 

2. The act of changing, o"'i throwing, or 
annulling. 

“ The kin^, in the reversal at the tUtnde*-* of his 
partakers. had his wliL’’— D icon : Henri/ VII. 

* 3. Improperly used for reversion or right 
of succession. 

” lie mav. without securing election, nevertheless 
establish liis riglit t > the reversal of Ibo presidency." 
—Daily Chronicle, Dec. 23. 1863. 

II. Photog. : An effect produced when a 
sensitive plate receives a very much longer 
exposure than would be required iu the ordi- 
nary process of negative making, the image in 
this case developing a positive picture. It 
has been found possible to reverse aod re- 
reverie the image several times by giving 
exposures of varying length, each change 
being followed by a period of alternate neu- 
trality, during which the plate will either 
develop clear or opaque all over. 

* B. As adj. : Intended to reverse ; imply- 
ing reversal. 

M After his death the were reversal letters found 
emoug his paper*. "—Burnet : Oim Time ; Charles II. 

re-verse', v.t. A i. [O. Fr. reverser; Fr. 

renrerser.] [Reverse, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To turn or point in a direction or position 
opposite or contrary to the original direction 
or position. 

2. To turn upside down. 

" A pvrarald reversed may stand upon his point, if 
balanced hy admirable skill. 1 ’— Temple: Miscellanies. 

* 3. To turn away or back. 

* 4. To overthrow, to subvert, to overturn. 

“These now controul a wretched people’s fate. 

These can divide, aud these reverse the state.’ 
Pope. (Todd.) 

5. To alter to the opposite; to make quite 
the contrary. 

*6. To revoke, to make void, to anaul, to 
repeal. 

" Is Clarence dead? the order was reversed.” 

Shakrtp. : Richard III., iL L 

* 7. To cause to return or depart ; to re- 
move, to recall. 

“ And tii at old dame said many an idle Terse. 

Out of her daughter's hart fond fancies to rerersv.” 
Spenser : F, Q., III. iu ti 

* 8. To bring back ; to recall. 

" Well knowing true all he did rcheane. 

Ami hi his fresh reinembmitce did reverse 

The ugly view of bis deformed crimes.” 

Spenser. (Todd.) 

II. Mach. : To cause to revolve in the con- 
trary direction ; to change the motion of, as 
the crank of aa engine. 


* B. Intransitive ; 

1. To turn over, to fall over. 

" This bocher . . . gwue the knight such* a strok* 
betwene the necLe aud the shuldevs, that he reversed 
forward* heedlyug to the uecka of his horse."— Ber- 
ners- Froissart ; Cronycl *, toL L, ch. culxxx. 

2. To return, to come back. 

*' Or doen they ouly *leepe. and shall ajain reverse.” 
Spenser: F. <J.. HI |r, L 

rc-vcr3e’, • re- vers, a. & 3. [Fr. revert, 
from Lit. rzrersus, pa. par. of reverto=.id 
turn back or backward, to revert (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Turned backward; opposite; having % 
contrary or opposite direction ; contrary. 

'* A vice revert unto this." Gower : C. A L 167. 

*2. Overturned, npset. 

“ He found the *ea diuerse. 

With many a w indie storm e reverse.” 

Gower: C. A., si. 

B. As substantive : 

1. That which 19 presented when anything, 
as a sword, lance, spear, &o., is reversed or 
turned in the opposite direction to what may 
be considered as the natural direction. 

2. That which is directly opposite or con- 
trary; the contrary, the opposite. 

” Expressing the very reverse at that which they 
seem tu affirm.”— Horsley : Sermons, v«l Iil, ser. SL 

3. The 9econd or l*ack surface : as, the 
reverse of a leaf ; specif., the ba -k of n cuiu or 
medal, a9 opposed to the obverse (q.v.). 

“ A reverse often clears np the passage of an old 
poet, as the poet often serves to unriddle a reverse .” — 
.4ci<ii>ofi : On Medals. 

4. A complete change or alteration of affaira 

(1) la a good sense. 

” By a strange reverse of things. Justinian's law, 
which fur many ages waj neglected, docs now obLiio, 
aud the Tbeudosinn code Is m a mauuer antiquated.* 
—Raker. 

(2) In a bad sense ; a change for the worse; 
a misfortune. 

5. A cessation or Interruption of success, 
prosperity, or favourable pi ogress. 

" Her iove, with its pleasures, and pains. and reverses * 
Long felt -as Evangeline. IL i. 

6. Specif. : A check, a defeat. 

" Encouraged hy the sight of the Dutch rerrrse «.*— 
Times, Nov. 10. 1875. 

* 7. A hack-handed stroke in fencing. 

” Thy punto, thy stock, tby reverse."— Shakes^.: 
Merry II ipc*. ii. 3. 

roverso-bearings, s. pi 

Survey. : The benring of a course, taken 
fr^m the second end of the course, looking 
backwards. If n direct bearing is N. 23* E., 
the reverse bearing will be S. 23* W. 

reverse -enrve, reverscd-enrve t $. 

Pail-eng. : A double curve, formed of Iwo 
enrves lying in opposite directions, like the 
letter S. 

reverse-fire, s. 

Mil. : Fire on the enemy's rear by troops of 
the army the front of which the enemy is 
eugaging. 

reverse -lever, *. 

Stcam-eng. : A lever or handle which oper- 
ates the valve-gear, so as to reverse the action 
of the steam. 

reverse-motion, s. 

Music: Movement by inversion of Intervals, 

reverse-operation, s. 

Math. : An operation in which the steps are 
the same as in a direct operation, but taken 
in a contrary order. Thus, division is the 
reverse of multiplication. 

reverse -shell, s. [Reversed-seell.) 
reverse- valve, s. 

Sfeam-eng. : A valve In a steam-boiler open- 
ing inward tJ the pressure nf the atmosphere 
when there is a negative pressure in tbe boiler. 
A vacuum-valve. 

re-versed’, pa. par. & a. [Reverse, r.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Turned in a reverse direction or position; 
changed to the contrary. 

" ni* shield reversed o’er the fallen warrior Its*, 
Aud everlasting slumber seals his eve*." 

Pope : Homer ; Hind rllL 689. 

2. Made or declared void ; annulled, revoked, 
npset, as a judgment, decree, &c. 


fete, Tat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, pnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, «e, ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


roversedly— revestiary 
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II. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Of cn irregular corolla ): Having the 
upper lip larger nod mere expanded than the 
lower one. 

(2) (Of a leaf): Having what la normally the 
lower side uppermost, 

2. Her. : Applied to a coat of arms or es- 
cutcheon turned upside down by way of 
Ignominy, as in 
tiie case of a trai- 
tor. 

r oversod - 
arch, *. Aa in- 
verted arch. * 

rovorsed - 
curve, a. [ Re- 
verb E-CORVEE 

reversed- be versed-ogee. 

ogee, 3. 

Arch. : The Cyma reversa. [Cyma, ^ (2).] 

reversed shell, s. 

Zool. : A univalve shell in which the spire 
tarns in a direction the reverse of the normal 
one, L*. turns frotn right to left. Example, 
Physa, Clausilia. .fee. Opposed to Dextral- 
aliell (q.v.). Used olso of a normally sinis- 
tra) shell which has become d extra 1. 

reversed -strata, a. pi 

Geol. : Strata so overturned that the older 
lie above the newer beds. 

■ re-vers'-ed-ly, odv. (Eng. reversed; -ly.) 
In a i e versed manner. 

*’ Intermixed revertodty with them.*’— Lowth : Life 
Of Wykeham. J 9. 

* ro-vcrse'-loss, a. (Eng. reverse; -less.] 
Not to be reversed ; irreversible. 

“ Throw* her pole edict* in reweritleu doom." 

Seioa rd ; .Sonnet. 

rfi-verso'-ly, adv. (Eng. rewrse; -fy.) lo a 
reverse manner. 

“A mure ready transition from the «nhslnnU»Al 
to the iwllectlviU function, ami revertely."— Earle: 
Philology, | * SO. 

rS-vcrs’-cr, *. (Eng. reverse); -er. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Ooe who reverses. 

IL Technically : 

1. Eng. Laxo : A reversioner. 

2. Scots Law : A mortgager of land. 

rS-vers l-blo, a. (Fr.J Capable of being 
reversed. 

“The Judgment . . . waa nt common law revevrtbt* 
by wrllof ertur."— Date: Pleat of lh* Crown, ch. xxvl. 

revcrsiblo-locU, *. A lock which may 
be applied to a door hinged to the jamb of 
either side, or opening Inward or outward. 

rcvcrslblo month-bit,*. 

Mavtge : A bit having a rule joint. In one 
position It works the anna as the Pelham, 
while, if reversed, It becomes a still-mouth bit. 

reversible plough, *. 

Agric. : A plough whose cutting apparatus 
la capable of being reversed, to throw the 
furrow slice in either direction, as required. 

r<5 vers’-l-bljr, adv. (Eng. reversible); -ly.) 
In a reversible manner. 

r8-vers'-fng, pr. pur., o., & s. (Reverse, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <fc particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

Engraving : Obliterating engraved lines by 
means of blows of a hare hammer on the en- 
graved p'ate, wlmse buck rests on sheet-lead. 
The reaction of Die lead causen it to rise m 
ridgea corresponding to the engiaved lines, 
and to drive the thin plnte befme if, tilling up 
the ciita in the face, urn I making a correspond- 
ing concavity in the back. 

rovorsing-countcrshaft, i. 

Jl/cieA. : A shaft which limy he rotated cither 
way for changing the direction of motion In 
the machine driven by it. 

roversing-genr, *. 

Steam: The nppnrntus for reversing the 
motion of n inaiitm or locomotive engine, by 
changing the time of action of the alldu-valve, 
the eccentric lining In advance nf the crank 
for the forward motion will, If turned to nn 
equal distance behind the crank, produce a 
backward motion. 



reversing- handle, s. A reverse lever. 

rovcrslng-motlon, i. An appliance by 
which dm motion of tiie engine is changed 
from the direct to the reverse, as in the case 
of a crank which is caused to turn in a direc- 
tion contrary to its former motion, or the 
driving-wheels of a locomotive to rotate back- 
wanlly. 

ro-ver'-sion, ■ re-ver-ci-on, 3. (Fr. Wtrr- 
*ton, from Lat. rererstonevi, aecns. of reversio 
s=o turning back, from reccrsus, pa. par. of 
r ever to = to revert (q.v.) ; Bp rewretoa.) 

L Ordinary Ixmguage : 

• 1. The act of returning; return. 

** After hi* revertion home, wils » polled aUo of all 
that he brought with him.*'— Fox : Avtet, p. 162. 

• 2. A returning to a former atate or con- 
dition. 

” MTe**’* renunciation And revertion . . . were 
■Imply doe to a confusion of luiotL' — Daily Telegraph. 

Jall. 6, 1&S6. 

3. A right or hope to future possession or 
enjoyment; right of succession ; succession. 

M And so there the reverdonot thecouutle of Blnye* 
after Id* dUi-rue was snide for the somme uf t *u i.uii- 
dred thousoude fraukes .'*— He meet ; I'routi it ; Cro ny- 
c It. vol. It. ch. clxxxiL 

• i. That which reverts, returns, or la 
brought back ; a remainder. 

“The Apostles by the Lord'* oammxmlfment pn. 
thered together the revertion. and there wyth fyhed 
twelue biuikettes."— Udal . Mark* vL 

II. Technically: 

1. .dimuifie*: A reversionary or deferred 
annuity (q.v.). 

2. Biol. : The tendency of an animal or a 
plnnt to revert to long-lost characters. Dar- 
win (Orig. of Specie y, ch. i.) contends that it is 
by no means so polentas is generally believed. 
It is easy to breed cait ur race-hnrsca, long 
and short-honied cattle, and esculent vege- 
tables without their reverting to the character 
of the aboriginal stock, ilo also believes 
(ch. v.) that reversionary and analogous cha- 
racters can be easily confounded. In the 
Descent of Man , pt. i., ch. ii., he gives more 
prominence to reversion, showing that seven 
abnormal variations of muscles in man re- 
semble the typical ones in apes, and dark- 
coloured stripes suddenly reappear on the logs 
ami shouldeis of horses, asses, and inules, 
derived, he believes, from a striped ancestor 
hundreds, if not even thousands, of genera- 
tions ago. (Black-sheep.) 

3. Law: 

(1) Eng. : The returning of an estate to the 
grantor or his heirs after a particular estate is 
ended. An estate in reversion is the residue 
of an estato left in the grantor, to commence 
in possession after the determination of some 
particular estate grunted out by him. The 
term is sometimes improperly extended to any 
future estate in reversion or remainder. 

(2) Scofs Law : A right of redeeming landed 
property, which has been either mortgaged or 
adjudicated to secure the payment of a debt. 
In the former case, the reversiun is called 
con ven tiuuu], in the latter, legal. 

% Reversion of series : 

Math. : When one quantity is expressed In 
terms of another, by means ol n series, the 
operation of fluding’the value of the second 
In terms of Die first, by means of a scries, is 
called the reversion uf the series. 

r5 vcr'-slon-a-rjr, n. (Eng. reversion; -an/.] 
Pertaining to or involving a reversion ; enjoy* 
able by reversion or alter the determination 
of a particular estate. 

“Quitting th«* king of hi* promised revertlonary 
oflkci*.'— Wottvn . Kumnint, p. 20. 

rovorslonary-nnnulty, «. (Abnuitv.J 
rcvcrstonnry-loa30, s. 

I.aw: A leaso totakeellect In the future, as, 
for instance, at tho expiry of unother lease. 

rS ver' slon or, s. (Eng. reversion: rr.] 

One who holds a reversion ; one who Is en- 
titled to lauds or tenements after the deter- 
mination ofn pnrt builar estate ; hence, gener- 
ally, n person entitled to any future estate In 
real or persona) property. 

” Null) pi on* heir* nt law. revAtionert, anil credl- 
tor*."— JJifnutay - Hitt, tiny., ch. xvl. 

• ro-vor-sls, «. [IUvkilsk.] A game nt cards. 

rti-vert', • ro vorto, v.t. A 1. (0. Fr. rt- 

prrftr, from I^it. mrrfo, from re- = back, 
again, and nerfo = to turn.] 


* A. Transitive : 

1. To turn or direct back ; to reverse; to 
toro to the contrary. (Mickle: Lusiad, lx.) 

2. To drive or turn back ; to repeL (Thom* 
ion.) 

B. /nfrarwifire.* 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. To go or come back to* former por- 
tion ; to return. 

“ If thrl woulile sonde an army# Into Ooscoyne, tb« 
OAscoync* woulde reverre ami turoe Ai'niue to th* 
Eu^liilie parL*— Hall : Henry VI. (ail. 13). 

2. To return or go back to a former state 
or condition. 

“ All thing* reverted to their primitive order."— 
Il'alffrlunJ . It'orLi, vliL 46S. 

3. To return or recur to a former subject or 
object, or to something spoken of before : as, 
To revert to a matter or point 

II. Laxo: To return to tbe possession of the 
donor, or former proprietor. 

* ro-vert’, «. (Revert, r.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which re- 
verts. 

“An active promoter In making the Ea»t Saxou* 
cod ver U. or rather revert t. to tbe feltlu“— Patter. 

2. Music: Retnm, recurrence, antistrophe. 

“ Hath not mu«ick her figure* the *Aine with rhe- 
tork-kt what Is a revert hut her aullslrupber’— 
PeaJutm: On Mutick. 

rS-vcrt’-ant, a. (Rev ert, v .) 

Her. : Bent and rebent. 


ro vcrt’-cd, pa. par. & a. (Revert, t>.) 

• ]. Ord. Lang. : Reversed ; turned back. 


“With wild despair* reverted 
eye." 

.scott : Th* Chrue, ill*. 

2. Her. : Flexed and re- 
flexe>l, or liciit hi the form 
of tho letter S ; revet taut. 
It is sometimes used to 
express a bending In the 
manner of the chevron. 
The chain in the illustra- 
tion is reverted. 



nEVEUTED. 


• rc- vert’-ent, *. [Lat. 
revertens , pr.‘ par. of re into = to revert (q.v.).] 
Pharm. : A medicine intended to restore 
the natural order of the invented Irritative 
motion in the system. (Erasmus Darwin .) 


rc-vcrt'-cr, s. (Eng. revert ; -*r.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Onj who or that which re- 
verts. 

2. Laxo: Reversion. 


* re-vert* -I- bio, O. (Eng. revert ; -tbfe.) 
Capable of being reverted or returned. 

r8-vcrt'-ing, pr. par. ora. [Revert, r.) 

r eve rtlng-d raft, «. In steam-boilers, 

when the current ol hot air and smoke re turn a 
bnckward on a course parallel to its former 
one. 


* ro vert'-fvo, a. (Eng. revert ; -fir.] Tend- 
ing to revert; changing loan opposite course ; 
reversing, retiring. 

" The tide, revrrtlre, nnnttracted. IcAxea 
A yellow wio-le uf idle »Aiut* Ik’IiIIiiI.'* 

Thornton : Memory uf Air /. Xewton. 

■ ro-VCrt‘ f VO ly, adv. (Eng. reirr/iir; -fy.) 
In a rcvurtive manner; by «ay of reveisiou. 

* rcv'-cr-^, ». (Reverie.] 

ro-VCSt’, v.t. A f. (O. Fr. rnv<rir (Fr. renter), 
from Lov Lut, revest itt, trom Lit. rr- = ugaio, 
and re.tfio= to clothe.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. To clothe again ; to clothe, to robo. 

“ WIiaii the |irer»l It revetted to Pattern t 

Chronicle, vol. 1 , «.h ccxxt. 

2. To reinvest ; to vest again with possession 
or power. 

B. Intransitive : 

hiw: To take elTi*ct again as n title; to re- 
turn or revn t to a former o« ner, as a right or 
title. 

* ro-v£*‘ tf-a r^, • ro v2s‘ -tr^, • ro- 
ves trio.*. [Fr. revestiaire , from l^w Lnt. 
rrirsfuiriam, from rereslin = lo revest (q.v.).] 
The room or placo in n church, Icmple, Ac,, 
where the dressca or robe* are deposited ; a 
Veslry (q.v.). 

“ They w cut to th* rereitry, and opened th* chalice*. * 
— P**Jte AHet. ic, p l,l!l, 


boll, b<S^; p6Ht, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9M11, bonph; go, ^cm; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, oxlst. ph = t 

-elan, -tlnn = shan. -tlon, alon = shim ; -(ion, -plon = zh»>n. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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revestry— revised 


* re-vcs try, s. [Revestiary.] 

* re ves'-tnre, s. [Revest.] Vestare, cloth. 

*• The an I tan . . . weir hanged with riche rcvestur* 
of cloth* of gulJ-"— Z7«</ 1 JBcnry YI 11, («u. li), 

* re-vet^ v.t. [Fr. revctir = to revest (q.v.).] 

Fort. if Civil Eng. : To f.ice, as an embank- 
ment, with mason- work or other material. 

re-vct'-mcnt, s. (Fr. rcveU-»v>nt, from re- 
vetir — to revest (q.v.).] 

1. Fort. : A facing U. a wall or bauk, as of a 
acarp or parapet. 

The material de- 
pends upon tha 
character of the 
work. 1 n perma- 
nent works it is 
usually of ma- 
sotiry; io field 
works it may be 
of sods, gihioua, 
timber, hurdles, 
rails, or stones. 

The illustration 
shows a portion 
of a parapet of a 
gun battery revetted with fascines. 

2. Civ. Eng.: A retaining or breast wall at 
the foot or ou the face of a alope. 

* re vi-brato.v.r. [rref.nc-, and Eng. vibrate 
(q.v.).] To vibrate back or in returu. 

* re-vi-bra'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vibration (« j. v. ). ] Tho act or state of vibrating 
back or m return. 

* re-vict', v. t. [Lat. re- = again, and rictus, pa. 
par. of vinco = to conquer.] To reconquer, to 
reohtain. 

•• Until by common Uw they could * . be revictedf 
—Bp. D all-. Autobiography, p. 27. 

* re-vlc'-tlon, s. [Lat. re- — again, and rivo, 
sup. victim i = to live. ] A return to >iie ; revival. 

•• Do we live to see a revicfion of the old Sadduclam. 
eo long Hiuce dead and forgotten t'-Bp. Hall : Mystery 
(if (JodltUCAS. § 9. 

rc-vict’-ual (c silent), * re-vlt-allle, * ro- 
vit-aylc. v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. victual 
(q.v.).J To victual again or anew; to stock 
with provisions again. 

*' Some that are coxnynge to rtvtlayU the CAitalle." 
— fljHitri; Froissart; Cronycle, bk. L, ch. ccxli. 

* re-vie', * rc vy', v.t & i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eug. vie (q.v.). J 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: To vie with again ; to rival 
in return. 

2. Cards: To meet your opponent when he 
lies or backs a certain card at a certain sum, 
by backing your own nt a higher. 

“ Here'* a trick vied and revi*d.~—B«n Jtmton: 
Every Man in His Humour, lv. L 

B, Intransitive : 

1. Cards : To return the challenge of a wager 
at cards. 

2. To make a retort. 

M Nay, Mr. Sidney, we mnat not h«T« Tying and re- 
tying. I asked yiin before what you bud to any.” — stale 
Trial* ; Algernon Sidney. 

re view', v.t, & 4. [Pref. re-, and Eng. view, 
v. (q.v.) ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To see again. 

" I shall rr rlrW Slclll.V* 

.shuktisp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4 . 

2. To look back on. 

“The plants which, when ho went, wore growing greece, 
Retime their former hu ries to he scene. 

When he reotewn them." 

Beaumont ; Of the Prince's Returns . 

• 3. To look carefully oil over. 

’* After lie had retewed It [the parlour] a little while, 
the Intel prtter called fur a uiau to eweep."— Bunyan : 
Pilgrim s Progress, pL l 

4. To go over and examine again critically, 
lo order to make tire necessary corrections in ; 
to revise. 

*• 9egraia says, that the /Efteis Is an Imperfect work, 
and that deatn prevented the di vine poet from review* 
lug iu “— Dryden ; Virgil ; .Eneid. (Dedic.) 

5. To writs a review or critical notice of ; 
to notice critirally with a view to point out 
the excellences or defects in. 

" Reviewing * tlrittou's Cathedrals ' ahont three years 
ago, I touched upon the likelilmod of «ueh inUcbiel aa 
tnis .“— Southey ■ Letters, iT. |». 

6. To make a formal or official examination 
or Inspection of ; to inspect. 


• 7. Tn retrace ; to go over agaia. 

” Shall I the long laborious tceno review. 

And opeu all the wuumls of Ureece anewt* 

Pope: U enter ; odyssey liL 1«7. 

IL Law: 

1. To consider or examine again ; to revise, 
to reconsider : as, To review a judgment. 

2. To reexamine, to retax : as, To review a 
bill of costs. 

B* intransitive : 

• 1, To look lack. (Denham.) 

2. To write reviews ; to be a reviewer : as, 
He returns for the Times. 

re view . s. [Fr. revue = a review, an ex- 
amination.) [Review, v.\ 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. A second or repeated examination ; a re- 
survey ; a reexamination ; a retrospective 
suivey. 

•• svemuktii pen erol review of the whole work, and 
a general review of nature: that, by comparing them, 
their full correepondency may appear."— Burnet ; 
Theory of the Earth. 

• 2. A revision, a reexamination with a view 
to amendment or revision. 

3. A critical notice or examination of a new 
publication ; a criticism, a critique. 

" Writing history with na little method or regard to 
proportion na if they were writing rerieto*.“— Southey: 
Letters, It. 22U 

4. A name given to certain periodical publi- 
cations containing a collection of critical 
essays on subjects of public interest, literary, 
scientific, political, moral, or theological, to- 
gether with critical examinations of new pub- 
lications : as, the Quarterly Review , the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

“ rick up their little knowledge from reviews." 

Churchill : The Author. 

If The first review is said to have been the 
Journal des Spivans, first published in Paris 
in 1665; the tiist British one was the Monthly 
Review which began in 174b; the great Whig 
organ, the Edinburgh Review, commenced in 
18i»2, and in 1809 iho Quarterly Review, the 
mouthpiece of Conservatism. Tho earliest 
levicw in the United Slates was Iho Forth 
American Review (1815) v liicli is still published, 
but no lunger ns a book icvicw, it dealing n* w 
Mill) critical aiticlcs on general subjects, sifter 
tho manner of the more recent rortuujhtly, CV»i- 
te-rjmrary, and Fiat end it Century of England, 
and Forum and Arena of tho Fuitcd Slides. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: The revision of nay interlocutor, 
decree, or sentence, against which a person 
has reclaimed or appealed ; the power which 
a superior court has of reviewing the judg- 
ment of an inferior court. 

2. Jlfil. tC Fav.: The official inspection of 
military or naval forces by a high olHcer, or 
by a distinguished personage : generally ac- 
companied with manoeuvres or evolutions. 

3. Scholastic: A general examination in the 
work of the past month. 

• (1) Bill of review : 

Law : A bill filed to reverse or alter a decree 
in Chancery, if some error in law appears in 
the body of the decree, or if new evidence has 
been discovered after the decree was made. 

• (2) Commission of review: 

Law : A commission granted by the sove- 
reign to review the sentence of the extinct 
court of delegates. 

• (3) Court of review : 

law: The Appeal court from the Comniis- 
aloners in Bankruptcy, established by 1 & 2 
Will. IV., c. 56, and abolished by 10 & 11 Viet., 
c. 102, &c. 

• rc-vicw'able, a. [Eng. review ; -able.] 
Capable of being reviewed ; fit to be reviewed. 

• rc-vle w'-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. review; 
-age.] The act or work of re vie wing. 

*• Whatever you order down to me in the way of 
reviewage."— IK. Taylor : Memoirs, it 214. 

• review'-al* a. [Eng. review; -aZ.] A re- 
view or critical notice of a book ; a critique. 

" I have written H revinral ot * Lord Uowe's Life.’ ** 
— Southey • Letters, lv. &1&. 

re view -er, ^ [Eng. review; -er.] 

1. One who reviews or examines; an ex- 
aminer. 

2. One who writes reviews; a writer in a 
review. 

“ Who eholl dispute what tho say f ** 

Churchill : Thv A pofogy. 


* re-vig'-or ate, o. [Low Lat. revigoratns, 

pa. pur. of revigoro : Lat. re- — again, and vigor 
= vigour (q.v.).] Eudowed with fiesh vigour; 
rein vigorated. 

” The fire, which teem’d extinct. 

Hath risen revtgorate.’ South**, 

* rc-vig -or ate, v.t. fREVioouATE, a.] To 

give fresh vigour to; to reinvigorate. 

re-vile', v.t. [ Fr. re- — again, and 0. Fr. a viler 
(Fr. avdir)— to make vile or cheap ; vil (Lat. 
vilis) = cheap, vile (q.v.).] To reproach, to 
abuse, to address with opprobrious or scan- 
dalous language ; to vilify. 

*re-vilo\ s. [Revile, r.] Thq act of reviling; 
abuse ; contumely ; scandalous or contemptu- 
ous language. 

M Render them not rerillne for revCl* " 
Bunyun: Pilgrim's Progress, \> L IL (In trod.) 

* re vile'-ment, s. [Eng. revile; -me.nt.] The 
act of reviling ; abuse, contumely. 

M Scorne, and reailomsnt*, that bold and profan* 
irr(*tclie* have cost upon hi m.*'— i/ore .* Mystery </ 
Godliness, p. 217. 

re vil'-er, s. [Eng. revil(e); -er.] One who 
reviles or abuses another ; one who uses 
abusive or scandalous language. 

“ Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
noi extortioner*, ahull Inherit the kingdom 
of God."’— 1 Cor. vi, 10. 

rc vil'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Revile, r.) 

* re vil ing ly, adv. [Eng. revifcu); -l v . j 
In a reviling manner; with abusive or scan- 
dalous language. 

"The love I bear to the civility of exprwton will 
not sailer me to be rcvilmgly broad."— Maine. 

* rc-Vin^e', v.t. [Lnt. rcrinco.) To over 
come, to refute ; to disprove, to prove wrong. 

” When he should see his eminr hy mantfeat and 
sound testimonies of scriptures revinced." — Fox: 
Attrs, p. IIS. 

* re vuT-di-catC, v.f. [Fref. re-, and Eng, 
vindicate (q.v.).] To vindicate again, to ro 
claim. 

‘ rc- Vl-rcs'- 901190, s. [Lat. revirescens, 
jir. par. of reolresco — to glow green again; 
viresco = to grow green, from vireo = to be 
green. J A revival of strength or youth. 

"A eerpent represented the divine nature on «c- 
connt of its great vigour and spirit. Its long age and 
revirescence . — Wurburton: Divine Legation, bit. iv„ 

* rc vis'-al, a. [Eng. revi$(e); -aL) The act 
0! revising ; a revision. 

"The »ppl lent ion for a n*rrf*af of the *ald treaty. 
Daily Telegraph, SepU 11, IbSS. 

rc-viso', vt. [Fr .reviser, from Lat. reviso = 
to look back on, t^> revisit: re- — again, su id 
visa = to survey ; Sp. reWaar.) 

1. To examine or review for the purpose of 
detecting and correcting errors, making addi- 
tions nr amendments, &c. ; to look over care- 
fully for correction. 

** Sir Joshua Reynold* requested a eight of It and 
made an otter ol illustrating it hy a sen*’* of ht* owu 
Dotes. This prompted me to rev:** it with all po**thle 
accuracy.”— Mason : Tr.tn.lationof Da Frcsnoy. (Fret) 

2. To review, alter, and amend. 

"In consequence of tho refusal of the Pru*sla» 
Government to reiriia an agreemeuL ”— Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 11. 1885. 

rc-visc', s. [Revise, r.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of revising; a re- 
vision ; a reexamination and correction. 

2. Print. : A second proof ; a sheet taken, 
after the first correction, in order to cmnpnre 
it with the first proof, with a view to see if 
the corrections marked on the latter have 
actually been made. 

"Sending them sheet hy *heet when printed, *od 
•urveyiug the t enses."— Foil : Life of Uamtnoud, p, so. 

re-vi3ed\ pa. par. ora. [Revise, v.] 

Revised Version* a. 

Bible: A revised edition of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible The resolution to 
undertake it w;is come to hy the Convocation 
of Canterbury in Feb. and May, 1870, and vari- 
ous members were nominated to carry nut the 
work. Cooperation was sought from scholars 
in other churches, and from an American 
committee. A better text was constructed, 
manuscripts being used which had l»een dis- 
covered since the Authorized Version had 
been made. Revision, not retranslatioii, was 
aimed at. as few alterations as possible l»eing 
Introduced, and these only if adopted by tho 



Cat©, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel* her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, woH work, who, son ; mate* cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* ce, ce = e ; ey = a; lew = u* 
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votes of two-thinls of the translator*. It 

follow* that a new rendering might mend 

itself to the majority of them, and yet be re- 
legated to the margin, while that which had 
only a minority of votes wua left in the text. 
The headings of chapters and pages, para- 
graphs, italics, and punctuation were to be 
revised, nnd llnally the headings were omitted. 
Poetry was printed in lines, showing the 
rhythm. The New Testament was published 
in May, lSsl, the Old In May, 1SS6 Kai-h 
had ah Immediate and laree sale, but the 
Authorized Version still holds its place iu 
moat churches and chapels. 

ro-vis'-cr, a. [Eng. revisit): -er.) One who 
revise* or reexamines for correction. 

■■ The revisers of title version. eetsmliiglT notoro of 
thl» l<i*|ir*.prlcty. Iihv« |.ut lutu the luitrym, Then 
bev/m, Ac.' — PiUttnyton : Aemurhs on Scripture. >>. IsS. 

^ Committee 0/ Revisers: [Ue vised Version]. 

rc-vi§'-ing, pr. par. or o. [Revise, r.] 

revlslng-barrister, *. A barrister ap- 
pointed to revise the list of voters for county 
and borough members of parliament. Courts 
of revision are held by them in tho several 
districts In the autumn of each year. 

rS-vP-sion, «. [Fr., from reviser = to re- 
vise (ij.v.XJ 

1. The act of revising; a reexamination or 
careful going over for the purpose of correct- 
ing or amending ; revisal. 

•• I urn prmmded that tb® ittops hare hero ml*, 
plficcd lu the Hebrew manuscripts, by t lio Jcwi b 
critics. ui«n the hi-*. revision of tho to\U“— lIvnLcj/ .* 
Scruurtu. vol l , et-r. A. 

2. That which is revised ; a revised version. 

ro-vf §lon id, rc-vi-§lon-ar-y, a. [Eng. 
revision; -aL, -ary.] Pei taming or relating to 
revision ; revisory. 

re vF-§ion-ist, s. &a~ [Eng. revision,* -isi.] 

A. As safest ; An advocate of the revision 
nr amendment of anything; specif., one of a 
paity in the Church of England who desire to 
alter (he Rook of Common Prayer, in an 
ultra Protestant direction, by the omission nr 
alteration of all its Catholic elements. 

B. As adj.: Advocating or supporting re- 
vismn. 

•• Th® umo popular role® should. a few month* 
later, return a * i\utli<i>almtb,* Uudhlnlt of which 
are plrd.ed to the rvcuiouisl cnn*c,"—Ilritish t^u^ir. 
teriy lievuno, vul. Mi., p. 3U IM3J. 

ro vi3'-it, • ro vts-yt, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng.^Wstf, v. (q.v.).J 

1. To visit again , to como to visit or see 
•gum. 

•*T<11 wh.at wrre th* mutual fecllnffs when first you 
revisited )uur Ltiuilh* and friend*. "— lip. Uorslcy: 
Sermons, vol. 11L, ter. 39. 

* 2. To review, to revise, to examine. 

** AUo they aayo that to h.m* not dllyyrtitly re. 
vUj/led nor oarrerrie the letter* patent®*. kluc.«, ao. 
corded, iwonio ana eenlrd by Kyujj Julian. — liornort : 
J-Yousart; Lhrotu, VuL IL.ch. ccxxiL 

• rS-vI^-I-ta'-tlon, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
visitation (q.v.).J A second or repeated visit. 

• rd-vi’-^or-y, a. [Eng. revise); -ory . ] Hav- 
ing the power to revise ; revising, making 
revision. 

• ro vi-tal-izo, v.t [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vitalize (q.v.yj To restore vitality or the 
viUi principle to; l«> inform again with life ; 
to revivify, to reanimate, to revive. 

** A new departure of tblR oort wi<uld simply r#. 
witithi* our iji.w fudging Iron ludmtile*. Unity Tclo~ 
graph, 8*pt 0, im. 

r5 viv'-n-blo, a, [Eng. T«nt>(«); -ofek.] Cap- 
■blc of being revived. 

rS-viv'-n.l, s. [Eng. revise); -ah] 

L Oniinary language : 

1. Tho net of reviving ; the itato of being 
revived. 

2. The reluni or recovery to life from death, 
or apparent death. 

S. The return or recovery from a stale nf 
langimr or ileurfaslon to a state of activity : 
•a, tho revival of trade. 

4. Tlie return or recovery from a «tnto of 
obacunty, nrglcct, or depression. 

" Nor will the revival ol ArUnUiii bo ever looked 
Open mi one uf lh»ne exigence* nf the Inns* that *111111 
make It q*|«rdlrnt lo part with our cro«U.“— Ifu/rr- 
ta/id. IVmrks, I» »>*. 

5. In llie tame sense as 11. 


6. A restoration or renewal of validity, 
force, or e fleet : as, the revival of a debt 
barred by the statute of limitations, Ac. 

7. The reproduction, as of a play at a 
theatre, after a lapse nf time, 

1L Comparative Religions : 

1. C«n. : Uevlvnls occur In nil religions. 
When one tikes placa a largo numl>er of 
ln-rsnns who have been cninjurutivcly dead or 
indilferent to spiritual ci naideratioiift, simul- 
taneously or In quick succession become alive 
to their importance, alter spiritually sud 
morally, ami act with exceeding 2ea! in con- 
verting others to their views. A Muhammadan 
revival takes the form of a return to the strict 
doctrines of the Kmati, and a desire to propa- 
gate them by the sword. A Christian minority 
living in the place Is in danger of being mas- 
sacred by the revivalists. 

2. Christian Revivals : Pentecostal effusion 
of Lhe Holy Spirit (Acta ii.) produced a revival 
within the infaiitcliui ch, followed bv numerous 
conversions from outside. Revivals, though 
nut called hy that name, occurred nt intervals 
from apostolic tunes till the Reformation, the 
revivalists being sometimes so unsympatheti- 
cally treated that they left tho Church and 
formed sects, while in other eases, and not- 
ably in those of tho founders of the monastic 
orders, they were retained and acted on the 
Church as n whole. The spiritual impulse 
which led to the Reformation, and the antag- 
onistic one which produced or attended the 
rise of tho Society of Jesus, were both re\i- 
valist. It is, however, to sudden increase 
of spirilu.il activity within the Protestant 
churches of the English-siM-ukiiig peoples that 
the term revival is chiefly confined. Theie were 
revivals in Scotland at Stcwarton (1GJ5- 0), at 
Shotla (liiSO), and at Camhualang and Kilsyth 
<174-2) The enterprise of the Weslcjsand of 
White Held in England from 173S onward was 
thoroughly revivalist. There were revivals 
at Northampton, in Massachusetts, in 1734, 
and throughout New England in 1740-1, the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards being the chief in- 
strument ia their production. A great one 
arose in America iu 1S57, alter tho financial 
crisis of that year. It spread In 1369 to 
Lister, and in 1SG4 to Scotland and to parts 
nf England. Since then various revivals 
have from time to time occurred, nnd nearly 
all denominations aim at their production. 
The means adopted are prayer for the Holy 
Spirit, meetings continued night uftcr night, 
often to a late hour, stirring addresses, cliieily 
from revivalist laymen, and after-meetings to 
deal with tlioso impressed. Ultimately, it is 
found that some of those apparently con- 
verted have been steadfast, others have fallen 
ba.:k, whilst dead ness proportioned to the pre- 
vious excitement temporarily prevails. Some- 
times excitable persons at revival meetings 
utter piercing cries, or even fall prostrate, 
lliese morbid manifestations are now dis- 
cuuraged, and have in cunscqueoco become 
more rare. 

" 'Revivals b&w befomo necr*iarr to tho Advance of 
CbrlBlIantty, nhnply became nf Ibo Incomijoluity of 
UioorlniAry iirractniii; : and tho moment the revumU 
come, the preaching ci.ances. or Itchnngr* before they 
Come."— SerfAmrr'* Alogaztno* June, 1 «;t. j*. 

*| (l) Revival Rand: A religions body ap- 
pearing in the Registrar-gcneral'a returns. 

(2) Revival qf Letters : 

Literature: The revival of literature after 
the apparent death-blow which it received 
when the barbarous nations of the North 
d'-stioycd the civilized Unman empire. It 
commenced in England feebly at the begin- 
ning of Eiq eleventh centmy, nnd became 
more potent in lhe fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
subsequent centuries. 

rS-vi'-Vnl-I^m, s. (Eng. revival ; -<rnv] 

Cmnpar. Religions : The spirit prevailing 
during a religious revival: the method of pro- 
cedure usud to piomotc a icvivul (q.v.). 

rS-vi'-val-lst, •. ft a, (Eng. revival ; -tsh] 

A. A 5 : One who promotes or assists 

in revivals of religion. 

" • ft. a O.* — a* wo undenitAnil-wunt* tho Chiurh lo 
•oUbltah a jni-rrllU bmo which run *>;cl at lh* 
cliwn toUchfil hy lhe firrtralUU and th» Salvatlua- 
.St. Utu* tr. Jail. 4. 1MX. 

B. Astulj.: Concerned nr assisting In the 
promotion ul revivals of religion. 

** A dr-piit»t|nn. brailrrl hy Mr. V«crl»y . a nrviwi/m 
prrwch* r — Aooauij/ -VdiMbiix/, N«». U. )wk 

Registered plnccftof worship aUnd In tho 
name of Kcvlv*li»u. 


rc-vive'* V.i. & t. [Fr. revivre, from Lot. na- 
U» live ngain ; r«-= again, and wwa 
to live; Sp, revivir; Fort, reviver; I tab ri- 
vi vere, ] 

A- /nlraTwifire: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To return to life ; to recover Ufa ; to be- 
come alive again. 

••The omit o( the child fttni ooto him o^alo. and 
b* ro»iooU ." — 1 hi *iff t xvtLei. 

2. To recover new life or vigour; to be re- 
animated after depression. 

** Must wflb revilin') hojie rrvisw“ 

Sc oU : Lord u/ the Ides, *L • 

3. To recover from a state of obscurity, neg- 
lect, or depression ; to regain vigour or force. 

** When the cotnmaodmeul come, »lu rerirod, and I 
d!e<t*-/.»TJMi>M viL 9. 

IL Law: To make one’s self again liable, aa 
for a debt otherwise burred by the statute of 
limitations, nr for a condoned uiaUiuiouial 
offence, by committing another. 

B. rmrwi/ipe; 

1. To bring to life again ; to revivify, 

“ To rertre the dead." Sponsor .- F. Q-. II. HI. *1 

2. To raise or reuse from a state of languor 
or depression; to reanimate, to encourage, to 
quicken. 

"Wflt tboa not rcrir* u» a«nlnr that thy paopls 
may rejoice in thee?”— Ixxxv. c. 

3. To bring og3ia into action aflcralnpae 
or suspension ; to renew ; to bring forward 
again. 

“ Tho»« pro** corruption* of the Christian doctrine 
which tli® caprice nud vautty of thl* Uceiitl -u* atfo 
have rciueed rither tliau produced.'—^. Uordvy? 
Sermont, vuL Ul.. *er. 30. 

4. To reciill from a slate of neglect or ob- 
scurity : os, To reiuiea branch of learning. 

5. To reproduce, os a play at a theatre, after 
a lapse. 

C. To renew In the mind or memory ; to re- 
call ; to reocw Lhe perception of. 

M The mrmnry 1* the po**'' t* 1 reel re xgAln In our 
minds those hlcnx. which after Impilittius have been 
bud aside out ol sight.'*— Lucke. 

7. To renew, to renovate, as clothes. 

• re-vivo', s. [Revive, v.] Revival. 

** Th® loi*£tn*tii>n Of bL* o«w rent *. " — Oroon • t 
Menaphon, p. 60. 

• rc-vivc'-mcnt, ff. (Eng. revii# ; •ment.'\ 
The act ol reviving ; revivification. 

" W® have theiacml Scripture*, nur blc**«l Sarlnur. 
hi* x poetics, nnd tli® purer primitive lirnra. and lb* 
Into UcfurniRlmn, or rui rrme»l rulher. ail ou OUT 
aide .”— t eWium : Letters, let. wit 

rc-viv'-cr. * rc vir-our, s. [Eng. rerft<«)*‘ 
-er.) One who or that which revives. 

•"Now. Mr. Tapfcy.* wild Mark, glvtnc hltnwlf a 
tremviKlou* blow hi tb* cln-el by way of *va»#«r, 'loot 
you utteuiL ’" — Dickens : Martin ChuzdeseU. cb. xvllL 

• re-viv'-l f l-catc, v.L (Lat. rerivlficntus, 
jia. par. of rcvivijico: re- = again, and viv\Jica 
= to make alive : taints = alivo, and facio = to 
make.] To make alive again; to revive; to 
recall or restore to life. 

• rc viv-J-fi ca'-tlon, f. (REvivjncATZ.) 

The act of recalling or restoring In life; 
renewal of life; revival; the stale of being 
revivified. 

" LIV* th* tnfuvorla. th® rotifer* may he dried op 
nnd wafted from place to place, awnllilig favuurahl® 
ciiiiilllion* fur revieijUation.''— Scribner s ilajaiu a®, 
June, i»;r, p. l«0. 

ro-viv’ f fy, p.f. (Fr. rwirj/t/r.] To res lore 
or reciill to life; to revive, to reanimate, to 
quicken. 

** Your aim *honld h® rather to rrrirp> than to 
dretroy."— Drill u Chroulclo, OvL 1*. 1M4. 

ro-viv'-lng, pr. jxir. ora. (Revive.) 

ro-viv' Ing 1^. nde. (Eng. nfrfldn^7,• -fy.] In 
a reviving manner. 

•ro-vl-ris’ 99119c, * re vi vfs -9911-9^, 

t. [lat. revivisccns, ]>r. par. of mdvuro= to 
mine u> llfo again, to revive. 1 [Rkvivikicatr.) 
The Mate of reviving; a renewing of hfo ; • 
revival, n quickening. 

*• Ni>itb*r will th* Ilf* of the *ool atnn® enatlnnfna 
amount li> the rer, rltrvueo of lb® whole inan.*-/'«ir. 
son f On tho Cronl. art. ft. 

' ro vi T^'~99nt, «. (Ivit rrHrtwwnx.] Ra- 
viving; coming to life ognin ; having a tcu>- 
deucy to revive. 

rfc-viv'-or, •. [Eng. rndr(e); -or.] 

Lmo : The reviving of n suit which Ii sMtod 
by tho death of one of tho )oirtics, by tho 


boil, bo^; poilt, J^Vl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin. bench; go, gem; thin, (his; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, c^ciat. lug. 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -fion, ^ion ~ zhiin. -clous, -tloua, -sious ~ aims, -bio, -dlo, Ac. " b9J, d^l. 
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revocability— revolutionary 


marriage of a female plaintiff, or for aome otber 
Cause. 

" There na no rule ©nthorlzlng the rerfoor of • 
divorce iult aft«r the .l&vtli of either husband or wife 
*ud the only authority uo the point, tne case of 
' Grant V. Grant,’ was against it What ruwwr/ 
It w«j a thing practiced In the Court of Chancery, 
and writs of reoio.r were kuowu ut common law. 
But revivor took pl.ue on the dejitli of » plalutllf who 
arts seeking to enforce some right which on Ills death 
•Would descend to and vest In his heir or his i personal 
representative. « hen. if the trmsmisslun of lute rest 
had taken place before the commencement of tlie eutt. 
the iwrson to whom It was transmitted could himself 
b*ve sued In respect of it." — Timet, March 26, 1886. 


re voc-a-blT-i-ty, *. [Eng. revocable; - ity .] 
The quality or stale of being revocable; re- 
vocu^leiiess. 

r6 voc'-a-ble, * rc-vok'-a-ble, a. [Fr. 

ri vocable, from Lat. revocabilis, Irom revoco = 
tr. revoke (q.v.).] Capable of being revoked 
oi recalled ; that may be revoked or recalled. 
Though the grant be revocable."— Waterland : 
Work*, v. 425. 

re-voc’-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. revocable ; 

ihe quality or state of being revoc- 
able ; revocability. 

»• The revocablenett nf conventual vows wsj another 
topic .” — Victoria Magazine, Nov., 1806, p. 4. 

• re-VOC'-a-bly, adv. (Eng. revocob(le); -?>/.] 
In a revocable mauucr; ao ns to admit of re- 
vocation. 

• rev’-6-cate, v.t. [Lat. revocatus , pa. par. of 
revoco = to revoke (q.v.),] To recall ; to call 
back. 

*• To revoente him to hLa old© eahite.” — Gra/ton: 
Dairy VI. (an. 28J. 

rev-o-ca'-tion, «. (Fr., from Lat. revoco t- 

tionem, a ecus, of revocatio, from revocatus, pa. 
par. of revoco — to revoke (q.v.); Sp. revoca- 
tion; ItaL. revowiztwu.] 

1. The act of recalling or calling back; recall. 

•• Don .1 nl Ian ipprchcnding the meaning, got letters 
of rrrn uton, and came back to bpaiu. —Dowell: 
Letter t, hk. I.. 4 3. »et. 32. 

2. The state ol being recalled. 

•* Elni un j King commanded Chenandra to tell him 
that lie li.td received advice of his revocation.”— 
Dowell ■ i'e/caf Fore tt. 

3. The acr of revoking or annulling : the 
calling back or revoking of a thing granted, 
or the making void of some deed that had 
effect until annulled by the deed of revoca- 
tion ; thf reversal by any one of a thing done 
by himself ; repeal, reversal 

** That clause expressly reserved to the government 
powei <if revocation, alter three years' notice."— J/a- 
caulay : Diet Eng., ch. xxiiL 

4. The state of being revoked, annulled, 
repealed, or reversed, 

(1) lie vocation of o will : (Will]. 

(2) Revocation of Edict of Nantes: (Edict, ^T). 

• re-voc'-a tor-y, * re-voo-a-tor-le» a. 

[Lat. revntaturius ; Fr. rcvocatoire.] Tending 
to a revocation ; pertainiug to, or containing a 
revocation ; revoking. 

** He granted writs to both parties, with revocatory 
letters. —U orW qf Wondcrt. p. 137 (1C0S|. 

re-Vol50\ r.f. [Prcf. re-, and Eng. voice 
(q.v.).] 

1. To refit or refurnish with a voice ; to 
relit, as an organq ipo, so ns to restore the 
proper quality of tone. 

• 2. To call in return ; to repeat. 

To the winds the waters hoarsely call, 

Aud echo Imck Atpim ccvoiced nil." 

/7«(cAcr Chrikt't Triumph on Earth. 

r© voice', V.t. & i. (0. Fr. revoequer (Fr. rt- 
voquer), from Lat. revoco = to call back : re- 
= back, aud voco = to call] 

A. Transitive: 

• J. To call back ; to recall. 

*• Their example should revoke other ngalne unto 
better minds.’’— !'»«>« .' hutruct. of Chrutinn Woman, 
bk. it, cb. vilL 

• 2. To recall to the mind ; to remember. 
(South.) 

3, To annul by recalling or taking back ; to 
make void ; to cancel, to repeal, to reverse. 

" Eevoke that doom of mercy, for ’tis Clifford." 

Shnketp . ,- 3 Den ry 17., IL «- 

• 4. To check, to repress. (Spenser.) 

• 5. To draw back. 

** Enforced them their forward footing to revoke 
Spinner. </., HI. XL 2L 

B. Intransitive: 

Cards : To renounce or l to follow 

suit, when the player can fnimw. 

” The player who remked has to pay the stand hand 
the value of five tricke.'Wisfd. March 13. 1886. 


re-voke' t s. [Revoke,??.] 

Cards : The act of revoking or neglecting to 
follow suit. 

" But if • player Is In douht as to whether he has 
renounced iu error, he Is In time to save a rowA«."— ■ 
Field, Jau. 30, 1886. 

w ro-voke'-ment, s. (Eng. revote ; -ment.] 
The act of revoking; revocation, reversal, 
repeal 

" That, through our Intercession, this revokement 

Aud pardon comes.'' Shnketp. : Henry 17//., L 2. 

re-vok'-er, s. [Eng. revdk(c\ v. ; -er.] One 
who revokes ; one who renounces in card 
playing. 

"The revoker does not receive anything."— Field, 
March IS, 1886. 

re-vok'-ing, pr. par, or o. (Revoke, t*.] 

* re-vok'-ing-ly, adv. (Eog. revoking: -ly] 
In a revoking manner ; by way of revDcation. 

re-volt', v.i. & t. [Fr. revolter, from revolte = 
revolt(q.v.); O. ltal revoltare ; ltal. rivoltare.] 

A Intransitive: 

* 1. To fall off, or turn from one to another ; 
to desert one side and go over to the other. 

*• The king is merciful If you revolt 

Shnketp . ; 2 Uenry 17., iv. 2. 

2, To renounce allegiance nnd subjection ; 
to rise against a government in rebellion ; 
to rebel 

’* To appease the Irish that revolted now." 

Daniel: Civil Wart, L 

* 3. To be faithless. 

" Yon are already love s firm votary, 

Aud can ui.<t toon revolt and change your mind. 

Shiketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, liL 2. 

4. To he grossly offended or disgusted ; to 
feel extreme disgust. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To repel ; to cause to shrink with disgust 
or abhorrence ; to disgust. 

" I found it was this that most revolted him."— IFor. 
burton : liejlectiont , pL L 

* 2. To turn or roll back ; to abate. 

“ So to her yold the flamee, and did their force 
revolt." Spenter. F.q.. III. xL 25. 

* 3. To put to flight ; to turn, tD overturn. 

re-volt', s. (Fr. revolle, from O. Ual revolta 
(ltal rivolta) = n revolt, properly fem. of 
revolto, po. ]ier. of rtvolvtre =to revolve, to 
turn, to overwhelm.] [Revolve.] 

1, The act of revolting ; a turning or falling 
away from one side to another ; desertion ; 
change of sides ; inconstancy ; faithlessness ; 
a gross departure from duty. 

" The revolt of man . . . 

Was puuUh’d with revolt of hln fr#m him." 

Cow per : Took, rL 370. 

2. A renunciation of allegiance and sub- 
jection ; an insurrection or rising against a 
government in rebellion ; an uprising against 
any authority, moral or personal 

* 3. A revnlter, a deserter, 

" You ingrate revolte. 

You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother Emrlaod." 

Shakes p. : King John, r. 1 

rS-Volt'-cr, «. [Eng. revolt, v. ; -<r.] One 
who revolts or rebels ; a rebel ; one who re- 
nouncesallegianceand subjection ; arenegade. 
** And no they nent to Kniilo* fore fleet 
To come and help revalteri " 

Browning : Dalaustion » Adventure, 

re-volt'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Revolt, t?.] 

A As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj. : Causing the feelings to revolt ; 
causing extreme disgust or abhorrence. 

re-volt'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. revolting; -ly.] 
In a revolting manner or degree, so as to cause 
the feelings to revolt; disgustingly. 

* rev'-ol-U-ble, a. [Lat. revolubilis, from re- 
t vivo — to re vi dve (q.v.).] Capable of re- 
volving ; revolving. 

” Ua, then, to whom the thrice three year 
II aa filled his rcvolublc orbs, since our arrival her* 
1 hlame not to wish home much mure." 

Chapman : Dotncr ; Iliad IL 

* rev'-o-lutc. a. [Lnt. revolutus, pa. par. of 
rtvolvo = to revolve (q.v.).]. 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Rolled or curled back- 
wards nr downwards. 

II. Technically: 

1. Rot. : Rolled back, as certain tendrils, 
apecif., having the edges rolled backward 
spirally on each aide, as in the leaf of the 
Rosemary, <tc. 

2. Zool. : Rolled backward or downward. 


rev-o -lu'-tioi.. * vev-o-lu-ci-on, «. (Fr. 

revolution, irom Lat revatutionem, accus. of 
revolutio, from revututus , pa. par. of revolv o = 
to revolve (q.v.) : Sp tevolucion ; ltal. revolur 
rioue, rivoluzione .J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of revolving or rotating; 
rotation ; the circular motion of a body nn ita 
axis ; a course or motion in which every point 
on the surface nr periphery of the revolving 
body returns to the place from which it began 
to revolve. 

2. The act. or state of moving in a circular 
course ; the motion of a body round a centre : 
as, the revolution, of the earth round the sun. 

3. Hence, the course or motion of anything 
which returns to the same stale or point: aa, 
the revolution of the seasons. 

* 4. A rolling or other motion backwards. 

** Fear 

Comes thnndTIng back with dreadful revolution 1 

Ou my defeuceleu head." J/uto n P. L,, x. BiS. 

6. A continued course, or a space of time 
marked bv a regular recurrence of some mea- 
sure of time, or by a succession of similar 
events. 

** Thither hy barpy-footed Furies hated 
At certain rcvolutioni >tl) the damned 
Arc brought." Stilton : L., iL 627. 

6. Change produced by time. 

" Bee the reeofiirion of the time* 

Make mouutuitis level. * 

Shakctp. : 2 Uenry iV„ i(L L 

7. A total or radical change of circu in- 
stances or things. 

" Heaven lias to alt allotted, soon or late. 

Some lucky revoluOon of their f.ite." 

Dry den : Abtalom A Achltnphel, L 253. 

8. Specif., a fundamental change in govern- 
ment, or iu the political cmialilulimi of a 
country, effected suddenly ami violently, and 
mainly brought about by internal causes ; a 
revolt against the constituted authority suc- 
cessfully aud completely accomplished. 

*' And yet this re^ntion. of all revolution! the 
least violent, low been of nil tvWurioiu the mutt 
beueflciaL"~ J/itcuu/«y .* Ditt. Eng., eh. x. 

% In most revolutions there are three turns 
of the wheel. First there is a moderate move- 
ment forward, then, after a time, a second 
forward movement 3 he extreme party who 
now come into power create a reaction against 
the revolution, and the wheel moves back- 
wards. [Jesuit.] In the great French Re- 
volution first there were the Girondists, then 
the Jacobins, then the reaction to Monarchy 
under the first Napoleon, and in due time 
agaiu to the Bourbous. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astronomy : 

(1) The motion of a planet around the sun, 
or of a satellite around a planet. The point to 
which it returns is called annual, anomalistic, 
nodical, sidereal, or tropical, according as it 
bas a relation to the year, the anomaly, the 
nodes, the stars, or the tropics. 

(2) [Rotation.] 

2. Geom. : When one line moves abnut a 
straight line, called the axis, in such a man- 
ner that every point of the moving line gene- 
rates a circumference of a circle, whose plane 
is perpendicular to the axis, that motion is 
called revolution, end tlie surface is called 
a surface of j evolution. Every plane through 
the axis is called a meridian plain-, and the 
section which this plane cuts from the surface 
is called a meridian curve. Every suifacc of 
revolution can be generated by revolving one 
of its meridian curves about the axis. The 
revolution of an ellipse round its axis gener- 
ates an ellipsoid ; the revolution of r semi- 
circle round the diameter generates a sphere ; 
such solids are called solids of revolution. 

(1) The English Revolution :'Tlmt revolution 
by which James II. was driven fiuui tho llirouo 
iu 1CS8. 

(2) The American Rerolv Hon : Tho war which 
begnu io 1775, and ended in 178J vilh tfio 
acknowledgment by England of American 
independence. 

(3) The French Revolution : Specif., that 
political reaction against absolutism in 17S9; 
the subsequent French Revolutions are known 
by their respective dates, as those of 1830, 
1848, 1851, and 1870. 

rev-6-lu -tion-ar-y, a. &s. (Fr. rivolution - 
naire.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to a revolution in 
government : as, a revolutionary war. 
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2. Tending to produce & revolution In 
government; as, revolutionwy measures. 

3. Promoting, or endeavouriug to bring 
about a revolution. 

“ Paris has been for » considerable time the chief 
refuge and shelter of revolutionary desperadoes."— 
Daily T »le graph, Feb 14. 1S8&, 

B. Assubst. : A revolutionist (q.v.). 

•• A number of regiment* had sided with the reoofu- 
timarir*.' —Sla nda rxi, Jam 9, IBM- 

revolutionary calendar, s. 

Calendar : A calendar designed to be philo- 
sophic decreed on Nov. 24, 1793, to commeoce 
from the foundation of the Freuch republic, 
Sept. 22, 1792. T!*e twelve months were Yend<i- 
miaire, Brumaire, Frimaire, Nivose, Pluviose, 
Ventose, Germinal, Flor4al, Prairial, Messidor, 
Fervidor or Thermidor, and Fructidor. The 
first three constituted Autumn, the second 
three Winter, the third three Spring, and the 
fourth three Summer. 

revolutionary- tribunal, s. 

French Hist. : The name given on Oct. 30, 
1793, to what had before been called the Ex- 
traordinary Tribunal. It sent many victims 
to the guillotine. 

• rev -6-lU-tlon-er, a. (Eng. revolution; 
-*r.] One who promotes, or la engaged in a 
revolution ; a revolutionist. 

rSv-6-lu’-tion-l§m, s. [Eng. revolution; 
•um.) Revolutionary principles. 

rSv-d-l&'-tion 1st, ». [Eng. revolution ; 

One who promotes, foments, or is engaged in 
a revolution. 

rev-o lu'-tion ize, v.t [Eng. revolution ; 
-ice.) 

1. To bring about a revolution in ; to effect 
a radical or fundamental change in the politi- 
cal constitution of by a revolution. 

'* To revolutionii e hi* native land." 

Crabb* l Tain qf Ik# Halt, x. 

2. To effect an entire change iu the princi- 
ples or system of: as, To revolutionize the 
eystem of education. 

rtf-vol-u-tlve, a. [Eat revolutus, pa. par. 
of revolvo = to revolve (q.v.).] 

• 1. Ord. Lang.: Turning over; revolving, 
cogitating. 

"The Inaalsitlve and revolutiot *ou1 of man.' — 
/VlfAam; Letter*, let xvIL 

2. Hot. : (0/cMfirof ion) .-Rolled back spirally 
on each aide, as the leaf of the Rosemary. 

rS-V&lV0', v.i. & t. [Lat. revolt o, from re- = 
back, again, and volvo = to roll ; Sp. & Port. 
revolver; Ital. rivolvere.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To turn or roll round as on an axis ; to 
rotate. 

2. To move In a circle ; to move round a 
centre ; to move In such a course as to bring 
what moves round back to the aame place, 
state, condition, or positlou : as, The earth 
revolves round the sun. 

3. To pass away In cycles or revolutions. 

" Revolving seasons, fruitless u they pass.* 

Cowpcr ; Hcroitm. 

• 4. To return ; to toll back ; to devolve. 

V He here speaks of the godhead being communi- 
cated or 1 in Darted to the Sou. and revolving again to 
the Father. *—W aterland : Work*, I Ml 4;8. 

• 5. To como back by process of time ; to 
return. 

" And when revolve*, In tlmo*a *ure change, 

The hour of Germany's revenge.* 

Scott Munnlon, 111. <Inlrod.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To turn or roll round, aa on an axis ; to 
rotate. 

• 2. To turn or roll back. 

" From above and behind each eye arise* an elegant 
yellow Ub white crest, revolved backward aa a rami 
born ‘—Cook • Third Voyage. bk. lv., cli. vil. 

• 3. To turn over In examination. 

" In a day I riP'd*«f the register* In the canltol."— 
The Holden Hoke, let xiL 

4. To turn over and over iu tho miud ; to 
Cogitate, to meditate on. 

M Or Hint great metter In bla mind fwnlesd." 

Mdton : Samton Agonitte*. 1 CM. 

• rS-vSlvo', ». (REVOLVK, V.] 

L Revolution. 

** Id all revolve* and turns of state . " 

l>' Vrfty : CoWin'i IToU, L 

2. Thought. 

^ “'When Mhleltnn asw OrinvM's hie revolve.” 

Markham: Tragedy qf Sir R. Orinvilv. 


* re-volv'-en^y, s. [Lat, revolvens , pr. par. 
of rtvolvo *= to revolve (q.v.).] The act or 
elate of revolving ; roolution. 

** ILs own rcvolvency uphold* the world." 

Cow/xr : Taik. L B?3- 

re-volv'-or, b. [Eng. revolve) ; -er.) 

1. One who or that which revolvee ; specif., 
a llrearm, usually n pistol, having a revolving 
barret or breech cylinder, bo as to discharge 
several charges In quick succession without 
being reloaded. In some pistols tho barrel 
lias a plurality of bores, In which the charges 
are inserted and from which they are fired ; 
more commonly, aa in Colt's, the weapon haa 
a cylinder at the base of tho barrel containing 
aeveral chambers, generally six, in which tho 
charges are placed, and all are fired through 
the single barrel ; in all the rotation la caused 
by devices actuated by the lock mechanism. 
Some forma of the weapon are breech -londiug. 
The system has been applied to rifles and 
otlwr guns, as the Mitrailleuse (q.v.). The 
system is not new, revolving firearms dat- 
ing from the fifteenth century being still in 
existence ; but it was first made a practical 
success by Col. Samuel Colt of the United 
States army in 1S35. 

2. Husb. : A hay or stubble rake whose 
bead has two sets of teeth on opposite sides 
in the same plane. The set in advance having 
collected a load, the rake is tipped, making 
half a revolution, discharging the load, ana 
bringing the other set of teeth Into action. 

re-volv'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Revolve.] 
Turning or rolling round ; rotating ; having a 
motion in an orbit, as that of a planet around 
the sun ; the cylinder of a revolving-cylinder 
steam-engine around the ahaft ; the planet- 
wheel of the a un-and -planet motion around 
the sun-wheel. 

revolving-boiler, «. 

Paper-making : A boiler for paper-atock or 
pulp, rotating on trunnions so as to agitate 
the contents, and expose the atock fully to 
the hot water, steam, chemicals, Ac. 

revolving-grate, s. 

A form of grate which exposes different 
portions in turn to the feed-opening and to 
the greater fire heat so as to coke the coals, 
and then gradually bring them to the point 
where the fire is more urgent. 

2. An ore-rossting furnace with a horizontal 
revolving-hearth. 

revolving-barrow, s. 

Agric. ; A harrow which rotates In a plane 
parallel to the earth’s surface, to assist the 
dragging action of the teeth. 

revolving-light, s. One character of 
light as displayed from a lighthouse. It is 
produced by tho revolution of a frame with 
three or four aides, having reflectors of a 
larger size than those used for a fixed light, 
grouped on each aide with their axes parallel. 
The revolution exhibits once In one or two 
miifcitca, ns may bo required, a light gradu- 
ally Increasing to full strength, and then de- 
creasing to total darkness. 

revolving pistol, *. 

Firearms: A revolver (q.v.). 

rovolving-aun, s. A pyrotechnic de- 
vice, consisting of a wheel upon whoso peri- 
phery rocket^ of different styles are fixed, and 
which communicate by conduits, so that they 
are lighted in succession. 

revolving etorm, s. [Cvclone.] 

* ro-v6m' It, v.t. [Pref. re-, ami Eng. romif, 
v. (q.v.).J To vomit again ; to reject from the 
stomach. 

" Even os the whale did reromlf the prophelo Jouaa,“ 
— L’tLU: Act M, Cb. li. 

* rS-vulso', v.t. (Lat. rewfous, pa. par. of 
rtinlo - to draw or drag back : re- = back, 
it i id jWJo = to tear.) To pull or draw buck ; 
to afiect by revulsion. 

“ Then luddciily revult'd the l-nucn point." 

Cow per . /inner ; Iliad v. 

rS-vul’'8lon, .«. [Fr., from Lnt. revulsionem , 
neeux. of rcrnUin, from rct’iifriw, pa. par. of 
rcvdlo.} (H kvul.sk. J 

L Ordinary language: 

• 1. The act of drawing away or holding 
l>aek Loin ; violent abstraction or withdrawal. 

“Thrown out of employment l>y the revulthm of 
capital." — .• WiuhA of Ration*, bk. v., ch. v 1L 


2. A audden nud violent change, especially 
of feeling. 

II. Therapeutics: The act of turning a dis- 
ease back from a particular portion of the 
body on which It has seized, even if the effect 
be to make it attack another part. 

rS-vulfl’-Ive, a. A s. I Lat. rerutow.] [Re- 

VULSE.] 

A. adj. : llnving the power or quality of 
revulsion ; tending to revulsion. 

B. v4s5al>sf. ; That which has the power or 
quality of revulsion; specif., a medicine used 
for the purpose of revulsion. 

" The moat Appropriate revuUive and diversion ol 
pain."— fell : Li/e of Hammond, p. i«. 

• row, v.t . & i. (Rue, v.J 

• row (1), t. [Row (l), t.) 

*rew (2), s. (Rue, j.) 

• re-wako’, * re wak-on, v.i. or t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. wake (q. v.).J To wake or waken 
again. 

” Him to reteaken »he did all her pain." 

C haucer : Troilu* A Cretrida, IlL 

re-ward , v.t. [0. Fr. rewarder, the same as 
retarder = to regard, from re- (Lat. re-) — 
back, and warder, the aame as yarder = guard 
(q.v.).] 

1. To give In return, whether good or evil; 
to return, to requite. (Said of the return 
made.) 

“Thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have re- 
sponded thae evil. *'—| Samuel xxiv. 17, 

2. To requite, to recompense, to repay ; to 
bestow a recompense, return, or requital on ; 
whether good or evil, now generally the former. 
(Said of the person to whom the return is 
made.) 

“The great God that formed all thing* both rv. 
t curdeth the fool, and rewardeth transgressor*."— Pro*. 
xxvi. 10. 

rS-ward', • re-warde, s. (0. Fr. reward^ 
tho same as regard.} [Reward, r.] 

* 1. Regard, respect, notice. 

” Take reward* ot thyo owne valswe, thatthoo oe 
be to ioule to thy selfe.”— Chaucer: Carton** Tal*. 

2. That which is given in return for good 
or evil done or received ; a recompense, a re- 
quital, a return : — 

(1) (In a good flense) : recompen«o for good 
done ; nu honour, a prize. 

*' Reward* aod punishment* do always presuppose 
something wlMlogiy done well or ill ; without which 
respect, though we may sometimes receive good, yet 
then It It ouly e beuetit aud not a reward."— Uooktr . 
Rccle*. Polity. 

(2) (In a bad sense): requital, return, or 
punishment of evil ; retribution. 

“ A* thou hast done, It shall be done unto thee : thy 
reward shall return upou thine own head."— Otadiat 
L IS. 

* 3. The fruit of men’s works, labour, or 
conduct. 

“The dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward."— Red e*. lx. 6. 

4. A anm of money offered for the taking or 
detecting of a criminul, or for the recovery of 
anything lost. 

• ro ward a ble, a. [Eng. rfU'anl; -able.] 
Cnpnblo of being rewarded ; deserving of re- 
ward. 

" An act of duty and of religion, and reieard iMe by 
th • grace aud favour ol Qi*L'— Bp. Taylor: Holy Zi* 
i’V. I L 

■ r o-war d'-a blo-nSes, a [Eng. reward- 
able ; * The quality or state of being re- 

wardahle or worthy of reward. 

" Wlmt can be the praise or r*ward>tblenru of doing 
that w (itch a man cannot cliuso but do I ’-(Jwhiws.- 
M infer /.vetting Con/., p. 3. 

• r6 ward' atfr. [Eng. rrrninfiih(fr)? 

] 1 it a rewarduble manner or degree *, so aa 
to be worthy of reward. 

rS ward-cr, s. [Eng. reward; -rr.] One 
wlio rewards; one who recompenses or re- 
quites. 

“ As woll a punisher of vlr« snJ wickedness, as a 
rewardrr ol \ erluo."— Cod worth Jnteli. fiyitem, 1*. (Ml 

• r8 word ful, n. [Eng. reward ; -AW) 
Yielding or bringing reward ; rewarding. 

" Nor heed re«e«iritrii; loll, nor scekett pral»e." 

- rAome-n: C adi* of Indolence. 

• l e wr*** ?.%», n. [Eng. reward; -fe,v#.] 

Having 1 ^rd ; unrewarded. 

• ro wd -tor, v.t. [Pref. re-, nml Eng. iro/er 
(q.v.).J To pour water on again. 
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• rewe, v.t. or i. [Rue, r.] 

• rew-el-bone, * ru-ell-bone, s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; prob. from Fr. roitelle , dimin. from 
roue (Lat. rota) = a wheel.] A rounded or 
polished bone. 

* rew-et, s. [Fr. rouet, dimin. from row — a 
wheel.] Tbe lock of a guu. 

re- win', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. win, v. (q v.).] 
To win again ; to recover. 

ro word , v.t, [Pref. re-, ami Eug. word 
(q.v.).] 

1. To repeat in the aame words. 

" Bring me to the test. 

And I the matter will reword ; which maduess 

Would gambol from.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, ilL 4. 

2. To reecho. 

” A hill whuee concave womb reworded 
A plaintful story * 

Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 1. 

re-write', v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eng. write 
(q.v.).J To write a second time ; to write 
over again. 

" Write, and revrrite, blot out, and write again. 

And lor its swiftness ne'er applaud your pen/’ 

l oung : Epistles, 1L 

re- writ -tea, pa. par. or a. [Rewrite.) 

’ rew-y (ew as u), a. [Eng. rew (1), a. ; -y.] 
In rews, or rows, or wrinkles. 

" Uueveo.cockly, fluxey, and rewyf— Golden Fleece 
(1657). 

rex, s. [Lat.] A king. 

* *3 To play rex: To act roughly or arro- 
gantly. 

" As helpers of your Joy not to domineer aod play 
rex."— Rogers : Sua man the Syrian, p. 217. 

* reye, s. [Dut. reg , rig ; Ger. rcigen , m'Afii,] 
An old quick dance, in use among the Dutch. 

reyn' -ard, rcn -ard, s. [O. Fr. renard , reg- 
nard (Fr. renurd) — ;i fox; Flem. reinaerd, 
reinuert ; O. H. Ger. raginhurt, reinhart ; Ger. 
reineche.] A fox. 

" The sweet music aoaouociog that reynard was at 
home greeted our ears.”— Field, Dec. 6> 1SS4. 

* rc-youhgY v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. young 
(q.v.).j 'To make young again. 

rez-ban -yite (z as tz), s. [Retzbanyite.] 

# rha-bar'-bar ate, n. [Rhubarb.] Impreg- 
nated or tinctured with rhubarb. 

” The salt humours must be evacuated hy the senate. 
rhnbarbarnte and sweet miuvna purgers, with acids 
added, or the purging waters.”— Floyer. 

rha-bar-bar-ine, s. [Rhubarbarine.] 

rha-bar'-bar-um, 5. [Lat.] 

1. Bot. : The Rhubarb plant or Rheum. 

2. Pharm. : Rhabarbari radix or Rhei radix , 
Rhubarb root. 

rhabdo-, pref. [Gr. pd£5o s ( rhabdos ) = a rod 
or wand.] Pertaining to or resembling a rod ; 
rod-like. 

rhab-do-gce'-la, s. pi. [Pref. rhabdo -, and 
Gr. aolAos (koilos) = hollow.] 

Zool. : A group of Flat Worms, formerly 
made a sub-order of Turbellaria, now made a 
tribe of Rhabdoccelida (q. v.). Intestinal tract 
and parenchyma separate ; nervous system 
and excretory and generative organs present ; 
a complicated pharynx. Numerous forms, 
fresh water and marine. They are carnivor- 
ous, and suck the juices of small worms, 
entomostraca, and insect larvse, which they 
envelope iu a secretion. 

rhab do goe'-li da, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rhab- 
doccd(a) ; Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool.: A suborder of Turbellaria (q.v.), 
with three tribes, Acoela, Rhabdocoda, and 
Alloioecda. Of small size; body cylindrical 
or depressed ; without an intestine, or with a 
simple unbrauched intestine. 

rhab doid‘-al, a. [Gr. pdp&ns ( rhabdos ) = a 
rod or wand ; eTSos (eidos) — form, and Eng. 
suff. - al .] 

Anal.: Of or belonging to the sagittal 
suture connecting the two parietal bones. 

rhab-do-lep is, s. [Pref. rhabdo and Gr. 
Actti? (lepis) = a scale.] 

Polceont. : A genus of Palaeoniscid:e, from 
formations of Permian age. Rhabdolepis is 
a syoonym of Amblypterus (q.v.). 


rhab-do-Uth, s. [Pref. rhabdo-, and Gr. 
Aiflos (l it has) — a stone.] 

Zool., dc. (PI.): The separated elements of 
a peculiar calcareous armature covering a rhab- 
dosphere (q.v.). They were met with in tbe 
form of fine granular matter forming a kind of 
matrix or cement in which tbe shells of the 
Globigerina-ooze are imbedded. 

“The clubs of the rhabdotiths get worn out of shape, 
and are last seen, under a high power, a» tuimite 
cylinders scattered over the field. '— Thomson : Voyage 
of the Challenger, l. 228. 

* rhab-dol-o-gy, s. [Pref. rhabdo -, and Gr. 
Aoyo? (logos) — discourse.] The act or art of 
computing or numbering by Napier'a rods or 
Napier’s bones. 

* rhab -do-rian-gy, s. [Pref. rhabdo-, and 
Gr. pouTtia. (nuuUeia) = divination.] Divina- 
tion by means of a rod or wand ; specif., the 
discovery of things concealed in the earth, as 
ores, springs of water, &c., by means of a 
diviuing-rod. 

” A peculiar rhabdomancy Is that which is used lu 
mineral discoveries, with a forked hazel, commonly 
called Moses's rod, which, freely hold forth, will stir 
and play If auymJue be uuder it,”— Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., cb. xxiv. 

rhab -do-phane, s. [Gr. pdf 35o? (rhabdos) =; 
a stripe, a band, and 4>aivu>(phainn) — to show.) 

Min . ; A rare mineral occurring in small 
mammillary aggregations, with a somewhat 
fibrous radiating structure. Crystallization 
probably tetragunal. Colour, dark garnet- 
red. Compos. : a hydrated phosphate of 
cerium, didymium, lanthanum, and yttrium, 
with the probable formula R-.O3, P 2 0 5 , 2H 2 0, 
in which ItoiJj = C2O3, Dio<J 3 , La 2 b 3 , Ytjb 3 , 
which may replace each other. Found by 
Lettsom in old collections of minerals with 
the designation of “ blende from Cornwall." 

rhab-doph' dr-a, s. pL [Pref. rhabdo and 
Gr. <£op6s ( }>horos)= bearing.] 

Zool. : Allman's name for the Graptnlite 
sub class. So called because they generally 
possess a chitinous rod or axis supporting the 
perisarc.- 

rhab do-pleu'-ra, $. [Pref. rhabdo-, and 
Gr. wAeupa (pleura) = a rib.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Rhabdo- 
pleurea. The tentacles have a winged base. 
It is marine. 

t rhab do pleu -re-a, s. pi. [Rhabdopleu- 

R.A.] 

Zool. : A sub- order of Polyzoa, order Phy- 
lactolaemata or Pterobrancbiata. Coenoecium 
branched, adherent, membranous, with a chi- 
tinous rod on its adherent side. The tentacu- 
lar disc is horseshoe shaped. No epistome (?). 
(Nicholson.) 

rhab' -do -sphere, «. [Pref. rhabdo-, and 
Eng. sp/wre.] 

Biol. : The name given by Mr. John Murray, 
of the Challenger expedition, to certain spheri- 
cal bodies fouud abundantly on the surface 
of the waters in warm seas. (See extract.) 

” What these eocco»pberes aod rhabdospheres are, we 
are not yet iu a position to say with certainty ; hut 
our strong impression is that they are either Algoe of 
a peculiar form, or the reproductive pemmules or the 
sporangia of soiue miuute organism, probably &a 
Alga ." — Thomson ; Voyage of Challenger, 1 . 220. 

rhab-do-sty'-la, s. [Pref. rhabdo-, and Gr. 
crruAoy (stulos) = a stem.] 

Zool. : A genus of Peritricha, resembling 
Vorticella (q.v.), but seated on a rigid, unre- 
tractile, instead of a flexible, contractile pedi- 
cle. Saville Kent enumerates six species, all 
from freshwater. 

rhab'-dhs, s. [Rhabdo-.] 

Bot. : The stipe of certain fungals. 

rha-chi-al-gl-a, s. [Gr. pd\t* (rhac.his) = 
the spine, and JAyo* (ai^os) = pain.] [Rachi- 
algia.] 

rha-chi-a-nec'-tes, s. [Gr. pa*ts (rhachis) 
= the spine, and vyKrq<;(iicktcs) — a swimmer.] 
Zool. : A genus of Mystacoceti (q.v.), with 
one species, Rhachianectes glaucus , the Gray 
Whale of the Pacific. It combines the small 
head, elongated form, and narrow pectoral fin 
of Balamoptera, with the smooth throat, and 
absence of the dorsal in Baliena. 

rha'-chls, s. [Rachis.] 

rha-chi'-tis, s. [Rachitis.] 


rhac-6-lep -is, s. [Gr. pa*<>? (rftacJios) =» 
a thorn, and A<jri? ( lepis ) — a scale.) 

Pubront. : A genus of Beryeidse, from tbe 
Chalk of Brazil. 

rha-coph -or-us, s. [Gr. p d X os (rhachos) = a 
thorn, and </>opos (pftoros) =r bearing.) 

Zool. : A genus of Polype<latidae(q.V.), with 
seven species, from tbe Oriental region. The 
fingers aod toes are entirely webbed*, and the 
terminal discs very large ; vomerine teeth in 
two series. Rhacophorus rheinhardti is one of 
the largest of the Tree-frogs, the body being 
more than three inches, and tbe hind limb six 
inches in length. 

Rhad-a-man'- thine, Rhad -a -man - 

tine, s. [From Khadamanthus, son of Jupi- 
ter, and oue of the judges of the lower world.) 
Severely or rigorously just and final. 

rhad-in-ich'-thys, s. [Gr. po5 ivo? (rhadinos) 
= slender, and (ichthw) = a fish,] 
Pabeont. ; A geo us of Palaeoniscidae, from 
the Permiao. 

rhad-m-o-sau'-rus,_s. [Gr. po^ds (rhadi- 
nos) — aleuder, aod <ro vpo? (saw ros) — a Lizard.] 
Palceont. : A genns of Dioosauria, from tbe 
Neocomian of Gosau. 

Rhaa'-tian, a [Seedef.] Pertaining to Rhaetia. 
[Rhattc.] 

Rhaa'-tic, a. [Lat. R/wr/icus.] 

1. Geog. : Of or pertaining to ancient Rhaetia, 
a district of the Alps, west of Noricum, east 
of Helvetia, and south of Vimlelicia. 

2. Geol. : Tbe term proposed by Gumbel, 
the State-geologist of Ba\aria, for a series of 
strata, formerly denominated the Kossen 
stage, which rest on the St. Cassian and 
HaUstadt beds, and thus intervene between 
the Lias formation and the Keuper of the 
Trias. In the Austrian Alps, they are from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet thick, whilst in Britain 
they rarely exceed 35. The term Rlnvuc 
formation was introduced into England by 
Mr. Charles Moore, F.G.S., May 22, l$ol(<?uor. 
Jour. Geol. Hoc., 1S61, pp. 4S3-516), is now in 
general use. The Rliaitic beds are called also 
Penarth-beds (q.v.). 

rhas'-tiz ite, s. [From Rhreti(a), the ancient 
name of the Tyrol ; z connect., and suff. -ite 
(Min.); Ger. rhaticit.) 

Min. : A white variety of Cyanite (q.v.). 

rha’-gite, s. [Gr. paf (rhax), genit. payd* 
(rtuigos) = a berry, a grape ; sntf. -ife (Mrii)-] 
Min. : An isometric mineral found in mamil- 
lary crystalline aggregates, at the Weisser 
Hirseh mine, Scbneeberg, Saxony. Hardness, 
5 ; sp. gr. 6.82 ; colour, yellowish-green or 
wax-yellow; lustre, resembling wax ; fracture, 
imperfectly conchoidal. Analysis gave : ter- 
oxide of bismuth, 7276; arsenic acid, 14*20; 
alumina and sesquioxide of iron, 1*62; prot- 
oxide of cobalt, 1*47 ; lime, 0*50 ; water, 4*62 ; 
gangue, 8'26 = 08*43, which yields the formula 
5Bi03,2AsG 5 ,bH0. Related to atelestite(q.v.). 

rham -a-dan, s. [Ramadan.] 

rh&m-na’-gc-te, s. pi. [Rhamnus.] 

Bot. : An order of plants, classed by Lind- 
ley under his forty-fourth or Rhamnal Alli- 
ance. The calyx, which is four- or five-cleft* 
is valvate. The petals are as many, and in- 
serted into the orifice of the calyx ; sometimes 
they are wantiog. The stamens are four or 
five, and opposite to the petals. The ovary is 
superior or half so, with two, three, or four 
cells, each having one erect seed ; fruit berried 
or dry. The flowers are small and generally 
green ; the leaves are simple and generally 
alternate. The order consists of trees and 
shrubs, often spiny. There are species in nearly 
all countries, with the exception of the Arctic 
zone. Known genera forty-two, species, 250 
(Lindley) ; genera thirty-seven, species 430 
(Sir Joseph Hooker). Are widely distributed. 
Berries belonging to various plants of the 
order have been used for dyeing yellow, green, 
or intermediate tints [Rhamnus], others are 
eatable [Zizyphus]. One plant is used by the 
poorer classes in China for tea. Others have 
been employed as astringents, purgatives, 
tonics, sedatives, &c. [Ceanothus, Colubri- 
na, Discard, Gouania, Sageretia.] 

rham’-nad, s. [Rhamnus.] 

Bot. (PL): The Rhamuaceie (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there: pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
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rh&m'-nal, a. (Rham .sales.] Pertaining to 
the genus Ithamnus. 

rhamnal-alllance, a. (Riumsales.) 

rh.ii m na'-los, a. pi. [Mod. Lab, from rtrnm- 
nus (q.v.).] 

Rot.: Lindley’a forty-fourth alliance of 
plants. He places it between tha Saxifragaks 
and the Gcutianaks in his snb-clasa of Peri- 
gynous Exogens. Orders : Pemeacexe, Aquil- 
ariuce.e, Ulmaceae, Rhamnacese, Chailletl- 
aceie, Ilippocrateacete, Celastraeeie, btack- 
liousincea;, Snpoiaccae, and Styraceie. 

rham ne gino, a. (Eng. rhamnfus); eg con- 
nect., and &utr. -in*.] 

Chem. : Ci 2 Hj 205 + 2 H..O A neutral sub- 
stance, Isomeric with rliamnine, discovered 
by Effort, in IS58, in buckthorn berries. Un- 
like rliamnine, it ia very soluble in cold water, 
bnt, in all other respects, it agreea with that 
l>ody. 

rhim nct ln, s. (Eng. rhamn(us); et con- 
nect., and sulf. •in.] 

Chem.: CjjH 10 O 5 . A yellow', crystalline 
body, obtained by boiling xanthorhamoin with 
dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric ncid. It is 
insoluble iu alcohol and ether, slightly soluble 
in water, very soluble in alkalis, and precipi- 
tated therefrom by acids. 

rhAm nine, s. [Mod. Lat rhamn(us); -ine 
(tVi cm. ).J 

Chem. : C 12 II 12 O 5 4- 2H 2 0. A yellow sub- 
stance, discovered by Fleury in 1S4U, and ex- 
tracted from the nnripe berries of Hhamnns 
cathorticus by repeatedly boiling with water, 
setting the decoctions aside to crystallize, and 
purifying by recrystal lization from boiling 
alcohol. It forms caulitlower-like crystals, 
Insoluble in cold water and in ether, slightly 
soluble in boiling water and in olcoliol, very 
soluble in boiling alcohol. It dissolves easily 
in caustic alkalis, forming uncrystillizable, 
reddish-yellow solutions. A similar substance 
is found In Persian berries. 

rhAm ni to£, a. (Mod. Lat rhamnus; Lat. 
su II. -tftt.J 

Patrrobot. : A genus of fossil plants akin to 
Khaimms (q.v.). Two known species from 
the Miocene. One, Iiha mnites lancealaius, is 
found in the Bovey Tracey beds (Lower Mio- 
cene or Oligoccne). 

rham - no - ca - thar' - tin, s. [Mod. Lat 
Wuithh(uj); 0 connect., and Eng. caf/i«rtimr. 
(Catuautina.] 

Chem. : Tlia u a crystal lizable principle of 
buckthorn berries. It Is an amorphous, yellow- 
ish, brittle mass, soluble in all proportions in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It 
lias a bitter and very repulsive friste, and, 
when heated, melts to a yellowish-brown oil, 
gives off inflammable vapours, and leaves 
combustible charcoal. Ferric chloride colours 
It dark green, iwid, when heated with nitric 
acid, It yields a large quantity of picric acid. 

rhAm no tAn nic, 0 . (Mad. Lat. rAama(u.<t); 
0 connect., and Eng. tannic.) Dcriwd from 
or containing rliamnine and tannic acid. 

rhamnotannic acid, a. 

Chem.: A greenish-yellow amorphous pow- 
der, obtained by evaporating tho juice of ripe 
buckthorn berries exhausting the extract 
with hot alcohol, altering, evaporating lilt rate 
nearly to dryness, and adding cold water. It 
lias a bitter, astringent taste, indla and de- 
compose* when heated, Is insoluble iu cold 
water, slightly soluble in boiling water, but 
very soluble In alcohol and ether. In tartar 
emetic It deposits n yellowish powder after 
standing some tune, but it does uot precipi- 
tate solution of gelatine. 

rhnm nox An -thin, s. (Pref. rhamno -, and 
Eng. zantfmi.] [Fhanouljn.] 

rham' mis, (Mod. Lat., from Lot. r/inm- 
noj ; Gr. pdpeos (r/innino*) = buckthorn. 
Wight and Arnott consider the Greek word 
to signify properly a branch, ami to have been 
given to tho plant ou account or Its numerous 
branches.] 

1. Hot. : A gen ns of plants, tho typical one 
of tha order Hhamnacou*. The calyx Is frnr- 
or livo-eloft, tho petals arc sometime* wanting; 
ovary three- or funr-crlled. Tho berry consists 
of two to four nuts, ciu h oin>-tK»eded. Two 
species aru culled buckthorn, h’hamttu* euthar - 


tints, or Common, and R. Frangula, or Alder 
Buckthorn. (Bcckthorn.] The bark of the 
former species 
> 1 elds a green 
dye, and Its ber- 
ries, as also those 
of It. inf&torius, 
when uunjic, a 
yellow dye. 

Mixed with gum- 
arabic and lime 
water they form 
Bladder-green. 

R. purpurea is a 
purgative, 11. 
ll'ightii, an as- 
tringent and a 
dcobstruent. 

( A V JQ NON - LEU - KHAMXCfi CaTHARTICUB. 
KIES.] 

2. Palccolot. : On a specie9 is known, from 
the Middle Eocene of Bournemouth. 

3, Pharm. : Rhamni boccce , Spincc Cervini 
bacc<v, Rhamni Cattuirtici bttccce = Buckthorn 
berries. Rhamni Cathartici baceen succus = the 
juice of the Buckthorn berries. They are 
rarely used as a cathartic, but frequently as 
an officinal syrup. 

rhAmph-, rham-pho-, pref. (Gr. pdp*o? 
(rhamphes) = a bird s bill, esp. that of a bird 
of prey.] Having a large beaK or bill. 

rhAm phas -ti dee, s. pi. (Mad. Lat. rham- 
phiust{,os); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ornith. : Toucans ; a family of bcansorial 
Picarian Birda, confined to the Neotropical 
regions. They are fruit-eaters, and strictly 
arboreal. Bill very long and wide, vascular 
within, curved above, compressed, edges 
notched ; tongue long nud feathered. Genera : 
Rliamphastos, Pteroglossus, Sclenidera, Andi- 
gena, and Aula cork am pi in 3 . 

rhAm phAs -tos, # ram-phAs-tos, j. (Gr. 

pa.fi4>o<i ( rhamphos ) =. a beak, a bill.] 

Ornith. : Toucan ; the type-genua of Rham- 
phastidm (q.v.). Bill smooth, nostrils at base, 
nearly hidden by projection of keel ; tail short, 
even ; toes outer pair larger than inner, claws 
strong. Wallace puts the species at twelve, 
ranging from Mexico to South Brazil. 

rham phich -thys, s. (Pref. ramph -, and 
Gr. (ictithus) = a tlsh.] 

Icktky. : A genua of Gyinnotldae, from tropi- 
cal America. No caudal or dorsal fin ; teeth 
absent. Six specks, aoiae with a short, others 
with a tubifonn snout. 

rham pho-, pref. (Rhamph*.] 

rhAm pho 9 cph -a lua, 5 . (Pref. rhampho -, 
and Gr. k«£oA7j {Lcpltali) = the head.] 

Palceonl. : A genus or Pleiosaurla. One 
British species is known, from the Jurassic 
rocks. 

rhAmph 6 -don, a. (Pref. rhamph and Gr. 
uiovv {odous), gelnt. oioero? (i>do«tc»)=a tooth.) 

Ornith. : Saw-bill ; a genus of Trochilidtp, 
with one species, Iihamphodon nwvius, from 
South-eastern Brazil. The male bird 1ms tlia 
edge of the bill seirated like tha teeth of a 
saw ; that of the female is plain. The plum- 
age is rather dull, and the aexes aro coloured 
alike. 

rhAm-pho'-lS-£n, *. (Prer. rhampho nnd 
Or. Aeuiv (UCn) = a lion.) 

Zool. : A gi*nus of Chameleon bite, from Marla- 
gascar, with one species, Rhamvholron * pot rum. 
Tho tail Is lion-prehensile, but there is an 
additional projection at the Inner base of each 
claw, and a spine on tho side of each linger 
and toe, .structures which add to the grasping 
power of the animal. 

rhAmph 6 mte'-ron, a. (Pref. rhamph-, 
ntid Gr. (hkdov (mikron), ncut. of ^orpdf (mik- 
ros) = small.] 

Ornith. : Thoro-bllls ; a genus of Troehilidn-, 
with six species, from Culonibin and Ecuador, 
and ranging into Peru and Boliua. l lu* bill 
is disproportionately small, nnd tln-re Is n long 
beard of purple or im tallic-grren feathers 

rhAm pho rhj?ri chua, 5. (Pn f. W,.imj>ho-, 
ami Gr. (r/nc«/ 7 c/i»'.q ^ a fmoiit.j 

PuUront, : A genus of PteroMiuria, with 
three specks from the Stoneslield Slate. 1L 
Comprises form* in which the ning-tlng’T lias 
four phalang*'* ; the front part of Lith jaws Is 


edentulous, and possibly formed a horny beak* 
teeth being^devcloped only iu the hinder por- 
tion of the jaws ; tail very long. 

rham-pho'-aus, t. (Mod. Lat,, from Gr. 
pajjttfiot (rhamptios) = a bird'a bill.] 

Pulezont. : A genus of Fistulariidsp, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. It lias an immense 
spinous ray, dcuticulated behind, inserted oi> 
the nape. 

rha' ph©, *. (Raphe.] 

rha phl-dcs, «. pi. [RApniDts.) 

rha phld i a, rha. phid ! am, j. (Lat- 

n>i. ed, ditmin Irotri Gr. pa^iv (r)uipht*) = \ 
needle, a pin.] 

1 . Enlvm. : Snake-Cy, Carnel-lly; a gcaus of 
SialuLe. Head large ; eyes small ; ocelli 
three ; neck thin, giving easy vertical move- 
ment to the head. When the head is raised, 
a certain resemblance to a snake ia seen, 
whence one of the English names of these 
insects. Larvaj live under the bark of trees. 

2. PaUrant. : Ouo species, in the Purbeck 
beds, passing to tha Weaiden. 

t raph i-di'-I dne, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. rha- 
phuii(a); LaU font. pi. adj. sutf. -»<Ac.| 

Entom.: A family of Planipcnaia, now often 
merged in Sudidse. 

rha-phid-i-um, j. (Rhapujdla.) 

rhaph-i-do no'-ma-ta, s. pL (Gr. p<x4>U 
(rhaphis), gemL pa^iioc (rhaphidos) — a needle,, 
and irifia ( nema ) = yam.) 

Zool. ; A aub-orderof Silicisjjongia. (Carter.) ’ 

rhaph 16 lep ia, s. (Gr. pa<’ t n\ ( rhaphU ) = 
a needle, and (lepis) = a scale.] 

Pot. : A genus of Pomaceae, allied to Cratae- 
gua. Flowers 111 racemes or panicles. Khnphio- 
lepis indica and R. joponun are fine evergreens, 
the former with pink, the hitter with dark-red, 
flower a. 

rha'-pis, s. (Gr. po£i« (rhaphti) — a needle. 
So called because the acute iwns of the co- 
rolla stick in tho clothca.] 

Rot. : A genus of Sabalidic. Dwarf palms, 
from Eastern Asln. lthapis JlaOeUiformU it 
the Ground Itattau Palm. 

rha-p6n'-ti-9in, $. [Mod. Lat rhajwnti-- 
ct^um ) ; *-iTt (CVuin.).] (Chkysophak ic-acid.) 

rhA-pon-ttc-um, a. (Lat. rha, from Gr fa, 
{rha) = rhubarb, from living near the Rha or 
Volga, und i'oJiricum = of, or lieluiiging to* 
Pontna (Knxiuus) = the Block Sea. Named 
from the similarity of the leaves to those of 
tho rhubarb.] 

Rot. : A genus of Serratnlen*. Known species 
nine, a midis, from Northern 

Africa, lma edible roots. 

• rhAp-sddc, a. (Gr. pai]iw6dv (rAaps&iot) =r 
one who stitches or strings songs together, a, 
reciter of enlc poetry, from (rhajso), fut. 
of ocltitw {rnaptv) = to stitch together, and yin . 
(ode) = a song, an ode (q.v.).] A rhnpsodkt,’ 

rhAp sod' ic, rhAp afid Ic al, a. (Gr. 

pai^/yii*ov {rhapswhkos), from pa\ f/yiia (r/mj>- 
siniiit) = rhapsody (q.v.).) (if or pertaufing to 
rhapsody; henee, confused and disconnected. 

•‘Thry (t’ryinu * Woik«] wf all lit th» HntrlUh 
t‘'iit;uts ami t.y the KMifrallly «>f aolmUr* an- liH.krU 
U|»uii l« 1*« futlmr ai»l cunfiikil, Lhau ajijt 

nay (Hjllto or concise. — 11 iwl AP**iuw <Jjvn , »ut U. 

rhAp s 5 d‘-lc al 15^, <nfr*. (Eng. rhapsotlical * 
•ly . j In a rhupsodic manner ; in manner of 
rh.t]«o<iy. 

rhAp' so dist, $. (Eng. rhapso<t{y) ; -f »t.\ 

1. Greek Anti’j. : One of a cla s of wandor- 
Ing minstrels in ancient Gireev, tif the Ionian 
race, who formerly recited epics in public 
places. Khnjwvdieal recitation mind l>e re- 
garded an the fun 1 miner of stage Aiding, and 
as forming, when Conjoined witli Uie Uact:lnc 
chorus, the complete Girck dramn. 

2 . <'ue who recites or sings verses for a 
livelihood ; one who makes or recites verses 
extempore. 

** The ifrtMl* (let Ion* olinuUO In Ui« .IrrrU 
liy woinlrrms 

I* ,,nliv* rth ; Hjctrtion, l>k I*. 

3. One who wntas or sjvAkK in n confused 
or disconnected manner, with great excite*- 
incut or nlfuctAlioh of feeling. 
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rh&p'-so-dize, v.i. & t. [Eng. rhaiwd(y); 

'a Intrans. : To sing or recite rhapsodies ; 
to act the part of a rbapsodist. 

B Trans. : To sing or recite as a rhapsody ; 
to recite or repeat in the manner of a rhapsody. 

.. The Rhapaodr was the «oog of a Rbapsodist, or 
ahd a long poem sung piecemeal, the 
by different a.ngers, waa rhapsodized. 

— Latham : Diet. 

rh£p sod 6-man-$y,s. [Gr. pa^Sia. (rhag- 
sodia) = rhapsody, and pavr<ia (mantaa) — di- 
vination.} Divination by means of verses. 

ybap so dy. * rap sod-le, *. fFr.rap- 

sodic, from Lat. rhapsodia, from Gr. 

(rhavsodia) = the reciting of epic poetry, a por- 
tion of a poem recited at a time, a rhapsody, 
from pav//u36$ ( rhapsodos ) = a rhapsody (q. v.). J 
* 1. A short epic poem, or a portion of a 
longer epic, recited by a rhapaodist at one 
time. . t 

2 A coufused or disconnected senes oi 
sentences or statements, composed under 
excitement, and withoutdependeoce or natural 
connection ; a confused or rambling composi- 
tion. 

■■ Simplicity is gcoeraHy s^riflcM to the r> 
of roiiis.il tic lov*. — Langhorn* . On Coll im, oae io 
Simplicity. 

3 Music : A composition of irregular form, 
and in the style of an improvisation. 

rhit^an-y, s. [Ratany.] 
rha’ zv-a, s. [Named after Rhazes, an Arabic 
physician, who lived in the tenth century.] 

Bot. : A genua of Plumiereae. The very bit- 
ter leaves of Rhacya stricta are steeped and 
then used as a food for goata. In bind the 
natives use them in the preparation of cool 
drinks in hot weather, and as a bitter tome in 
low fevers, sore throat, &c. 

Bho’-a (1), s. [Gr.] 

1. Astron . : One of the satellites of Saturn. 

2 Gr. Mythol. : The daughter of Uranus and 
Ge, wife of Saturn, and motherof Vesta, Ceres, 
Juno, Pluto, Ac. 

3. Ornith . : A genua of Stnithionida, or, if 
that family is divided, of StrutbionioaL Three 
toes are present, tbe neck is covered with 
feathers, and the tail is almost obsolete. They 
are some times called South American Ostnd.es 
bot are smaller than the true Ostrich, and the 
whole plumage is sombre. There are two 
well-established species, Rhea a/nmeana, the 
Common, and R. darwini, Darwin s Rbea, the 
former ranging from Bolivia, Paraguay aod 
the South of Brazil down to Magellan s Straits, 
the latter inhabiting Eastern Patagonia R. 
macrorhyncha was given specific distinction 
by Dr. Sclater in 1860 (Trans. Zocl. Soc., iv. 
356, pi. xlix), but subsequent investigations 
led him to believe that the individuals be- 
longed to “a locally isolated race of R.ameri- 
cana, probably existing somewhere in the 
campoa of the interior of north-eastern Brazil 
(Proc. Zocl. Soc., 1S77, 160 ; cf. 1885). 

4 Palcront. : Remains of a speciea larger 
than either of those uow living, from post- 
Tertiary deposits in the Braziliau boue-caves. 

rhe'-a (2), s. [Assamese rhia ~ Boehmeria 

Bot. : Boehmeria nivea and B. utihs. 

The a fibre, s. . 

Bot . : The fibre of a species of nettle, Urtxca 
( Boehmeria ) tenacissima, an East Indian plant. 
It is imported into Great Britaia for textile 
purposes. 

rhe-ad -ic, a. [Mod. Lat. rheas, genit. rhs- 
ad(is); -ic; the specific name of Papaver Rheas.) 
(See the compound.) 

rheadic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid found, together with re- 
verie acid, in the flowers of Papaver Rheas. it 
Is precipitated by neutral acetate of lead, but 
has not yet been obtained in the pure state. 

rbee'-di-a, s . [Named after Henry Rbeede 
Van Draakenstein, author of Hortus Malabari- 
cus.] , 

Bot . : A genus of Clusiaceae. Trees with 
opposite, stalked, entire leaves, and small 
greenish flowers, found in Madagascar and 
tropical America. The fruit of Rheedia later^ 
folia , the Wild Hatnme of Jamaica, and R. 
edulti, a native of Panama, am eaten. 


rhe'-lC, a. [Mod. Lat. rhe(um ) (2) ; -ic.] (See 
compound.) 

rheic-acid, 5. [Chrysophanic-acid.) 

rhe'-in, * [Mod. Lat. rhe(um) (2) ; -in.) 

Chenu : Chrysophanic-acid (q.v.). 
rbeln -ber-ry, s. [Ger. rheinbeere, from Lat. 
rhamnus.) Buckthorn. [Rhamnus.] 

*■ The latter lierbarists call it to Latin 
loJufttnti ... It is termed ... in English, Laxative 
Ram, Waythome, and Buckthorn®: in bow Putch 
they call the fruit or berries Rhijnberien. that Is aa 
though you should eay in Latiu Baccca 
English: rheinberrUt ; in French. Nerprun. -Gerards .* 
IltrbaU, p. 1.338. 

* rhe-m&t'-lC, S. & a. [Gr. prjpartKoc (rhemati- 
kos ), from p^/xa (rUnw)- a sentence; 

(rheo) = to apeak. 1 

A. As subst. : The doctrine of propositions 
or sentences. ( Coleridge .) 

B. As adj . : A term applied to adjectives 
derived from verbs. (Fitzedward Hall.) 

rhene, s. [A.S. ryne ; Wei. rhyn .] A water- 
course ; a ditch or dike. (Prov.) 

•• The repulsive rhene cut to carry off the superfluous 
water from pewy soli.'’— Field, Feb. 27, 1886. 

Rhen’-ish, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the river 
Rhine ; made on, found in, or coming from 
the country close to tbe Rhine. 

B, Assubst..: Rhenish wdne, Rhine-wiue. 

•• This bell-mouth’d gohlet makes me 
Or Dutch, with thirst— what. ho. a flask of Rhenish. 

Byr<m: D<m Juan, xiiL 72. 

Rhealsh-architecture, *. 

Arch. : The style assumed by the later 
Romanesque architecture in the countries 
bordering on the Rhine. It had round archea, 
and the churches were originally round, with 



apostles’ church, cologne. 


small circular or octagonal towers. Under 
the main mouldings small arcade -galleries 
were introduced, instead of , tb , e , ^ or r e L‘ 
tables These galleries consisted of detached 
shafts, which, being connected by arches, 
formed an opeo passage. The facades of 


rhe om' e-ter, s. [Pref. rheo-, and Eng. 

meter.) . 

Elect. : An inatrament for measuring thB 
force of an electric curreot ; au electrometer, 
a galvanometer. 

rhe o-met'-ric, a. [Eng. rheometer ; -ic.) O! 
or pertaining to a rheometer, or torheometry ; 
obtained by rbeometry. 

rhe om'-«-try, s. [Rheometer.] 

1. Math. : The differential and integral cal- 
culus ; fluxions. 

2. Physics : The measurement of tbe force 
and velocity of electric and other currents. 

rhe'- 6 -mo -tor, s. [Pref. rlieo-, and Eng. 
motor.) t 

Elect. : Any apparatus which originates an 
electric current, whether it be a magneto- 
electro current or a voltaic battery, a thermo- 
electric battery, or any other source whatever 
of an electric current. 

rhe’-o-phore, s. IPrefi rheo-, aud Gr. <f>op6t 
(pharos) = bearing ; 4>epw (phero) = to bear.] 
Elect. : A term employed by Ampere to 
designate the connecting wire of a galvanic 
apparatus as beiog the carrier or traosmitter 
of the curreot. 

rhe'-o-BCope, $. [Pref. rheo-, aod Gr. <rtoni<* 

(skopeo) = to see, to observe.] 

Elect. : An instrument for detecting ao elec- 
tric current. 

rhc-o-SCop'-Xc, a. [Eng. rheoscop(e ); -ic.) 
Of or belonging to u rheoscope. 

rhe -O BtAt. s. [Pref. rheo-, aod Gr. rrarot 

(statos) = standing still.) 

Electro-magnetism: An instrument for regu- 
lating or adjusting a circuit so that any re- 
quired degree of force may be maintained. 

rhe'-o-tome, s. [Pref. rheo-, and Gr. rorf 
(tome) = a cutting.] 

Elect. : An instrument which periodically 
interrupts a curreot. (Faraday.) 

rhe' o-trope, 5 . [Pref. rheo-, and Gr. rpe'jrw 
(frepo) = to turn.) 

Elect.: An instrument which periodically 
inverts a curreot. (Faraday.) 

rhe' -SUB, S. [Lat., from Gr. ‘P^o? (TJft^os) 

= a king of Thrace, who marched to tbe as- 
sistance of Priam at the siege of Troy.] 
Zoology: 

* 1. A genus of monkey a, separated by 
Lessou from Macacus (q.v.). 

o Macacus rhesus, the Rhesus Monkey, from 
India, in some parts of which it is considered 
sacred. Length, from eighteen inches to two 
feet ; tail from six to eight inches. Prevailing 
colour olive-green, brown on back, face pale 
flesh-colour ; callosities and insides of legs 
often very red. 



RHENISH ARCH lTECrC«E— (SECULAR). 


houses usually had gables rising io steps. The 
windows were often divided into two lights bj 
small columns, with richly-carved capitals 
and surmounted by an arch appertaining to 
both. [Romanesque.] 

rhe-o-, pre/. [Gr. p<« (rheo) = to flow.] Any 
thing flowing ; a flux. 

rhe'-o-chord, 8. [Pref. rheo-, and Eng. chord.) 

Elect. : An instrument, consisting of two 
platinum wires, used in measuring electro- 
magnetic resistances. 


rhe’-tlan, a. [Rh^ttian.] 

rhe -tor. s. lLat., from Gr. pnrwp (rhltfir), 
from pew (rheo) = to speak. 1 A rhetorician. 

’• Your hearing, what la it but of « rhetor at a dwlc, 
to commend or dislike r-i/ammond: Ho rki. lv. 614. 

rhet'-or-ic, * ret-or-lke, * rhet-or-ick, 

s. [Fr. rhetorique, from Lat. rhetorica _( ars ) — 
rtbe art) of rhetoric, from Gr. prjropiKp (r(\yy) 
(rhetorike) (techne)), from pyutp (rhetor) - an 

orator; Sp. & I tab retorico.) 

1 Originally, the art of speaking effectively 
iu public, but afterwards the meaning was so 
extended as to comprehend the theory oi 
eloquence, whether spoken or written. The 
tirst treatise on rhetoric, that of Aristotle 
fu c 384-322) is marked by great acuteness 
aud is 3 still valuable. Ue considered Rhetoric 
as a branch of Logic. The chief e ^ments O 
ao oratioo may be comprised under (1) ln\en- 
t ion, or the character of the ideas to be em- 
ployed ; (2) Disposition, or their arrangement, 

and (3) Elocutiun and (4) De J lv . ery ’ft b °«rnp f 
which have respect to words, style, utterance, 
action, &c. The rhetorical points and accents 
are said to have been introduced by Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, about SOO B c The 
art was taught at Rome by Photius Gallus 
about S7 b.c. Quinctilian, after Caching 
rhetoric for twenty y^rs, published in the 
reign of Domitian, hia I nstitntw ^toru, 
the education of an orator. Io Pr t ^ 

cipal Campbell published a work on tbs 


Ste. fat. rare. what. fill, father; we. wet. »,T= 1^“= ^ 

•r # wore, woll, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full, try, yrxan. 



























